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... ' ,,  y “ \P  ?P“  m“5T''h0U!ie’  an“  ho“e'  bei“S  the  theat“  °f  1*  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of  hi. 

,,  J1'  n°ble“  tl3  8°“e  8 mhentlnce’  a k,nde  of  Pri'ate  priocedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitomie  of  the  whole  world 
may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

“ Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

1 “„°Ur  E“?USh  "°rd  Z°  BUII,D  iS  A”Sl0-S“XIln  Bylton,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate  to 

strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  on  Pukley. 

“ Art  sh°ws  us  ma“  as  I"!  ee»  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  ns  ■ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’— furnishing  objects  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness." 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  V 


V Under  the  special  heads  of  " Buildings  Act,"  " Churches,"  new,  old,  restored,  8,-c.,  and  “ Railways,"  and  many  others,  are  suh-indices  to  which 
m all  cases,  collateral  reference  ought  to  be  made  for  all  that  may  relate  to  the  respective  heads. 


A. 

ABBEY  : Lcssncss,  373  ; see  also  ‘ Westminster  * 

Aberdeen,  Wctdock  construction,  474 

Academy : see  Royal also  Berlin 

Acorn,  worth  of  an,  149 

Acoustics  in  building,  82,  107,  129,  144 

Adelaide  Institute,  exhibition,  258 

Admiralty  board  of  science  suggested,  607 

Aerial  navigation,  book  on  reviewed , 583 

Alx-la-Chapellc,  ‘ Kaiser  Saal  ’ restoration,  41 1 

Algiers,  building  in,  340 

Almshouses  for  printers,  329 

Altar,  early  position  of,  46 1 

America,  something  from,  588  ; improvements  in,  6lS 
Antiquarian  : rambles,  value  of  archeological,  357,— in  War- 
wickshire, 372,  398  ; society,  Cambridge,  546,  595 
Antiques,  testamentary  disposal  of,  415 
Antiquities:  American,  168;  architectural,  of  Norfolk,  369; 
of  Cambridge,  25  ; disregard  of  London,  522,  553  ; of  Ips- 
wich, 127  ; of  Rome  (architectural,',  work  on  reviewed, 
259;  of  Treves,  13,  26;  of  Scotland,  baronial  and  eccle- 
siastical, work  on  reviewed,  171  ; of  Wales,  470 
Antwerp  : Exchange,  458  ; Gothic  staircase  at,  51 
Aqueduct:  proposed  metropolitan,  46 1 ; Rio  de  Janeiro  505 
Arcade,  Quadrant,  546,  559 

Archieological : Society,  Bedford,  503 ; Association,  British, 
110,  319,  328,  353,  (at  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  See.  357!, 
372,  398,  463,  497, — Cambrian,  470  ; associations,  provin- 
cial, 283;  Institute,  283,  405,  598  (at  Norwich,  369),— of 
Rome,  337;  meeting,  30,31;  Soeietv,  Gloucester,  61.— 
Norfolk  and  Norwich,  535 
Archaeology  in  Sussex,  328 

Architect  : G.  Dance,  sketch  of  his  life,  333  ; Frederic  Von 
Gaertner,  232;  Gandon,  James,  life  of,  I;  Archibald 
Simpson,  217 

Architect:  profession  of,  considered,  105,— influenced  by  ar- 
chitectural education,  167  ; education  of,  491 
Architect  v.  Engineer : sec  Cresy 

Architects:  and  architecture  in  Ipswich,  69,  89,  130,— in 
Paris,  255  ; bad,  punished  in  France,  415  ; begging,  452 
Architects,  Benevolent  Fund  for,  218 
Architects  and  Builders,  131,  292,  396,  505 
Architects:  character  of,  329  ; competing,  conduct  of,  173 
Architect’s  Diary,  leaves  from,  No.  V,  190 
Architects:  how  Mr.  D’lsracli would  improve  them,  153 
Architects,  Royal  Institute  of,  23,  47,  67,  94,  118,  143  170 
205,  215,  235,  239,  263,  287,  311,  530,  55<L  590,  609,— shall 
they  report  on  foreign  designs  ? 563  : see  also  “ Florence  ” 
Architects,  mediaeval,  geometric  svstem  of,  sec  under  “ Geo- 
metric ” 

Architects : profession,  influence  of  education  and  practice 
on,  383  ; provisional  charges,  343 
Architects  : shall  they  be  excluded  from  sewers  commissions  ? 
oil  ; shall  they  be  Royal  Academicians  ? 6 16  ; shall  they 
measure?  40  ; shall  they  only  copy  ? 210,  254 
Architects,  young,  of  England,  65 

Architectural : antiquities  of  Norfolk,  36p,— of  Rome— work 
on  reviewed,  259  ; society,  Bedford,  503 

Architectural  Association  for  students,  72,  232.  335  472  48! 

491,  520,  552  ’ ’ * ’ 8X’ 

Architectural  carvings  by  machinery,  64 
Architectural : competitions,  evils’bf : decisions : Middlesex 
Lunatic  Asylum,  &c.,  573 ; criticism,  contemporary  0 • 
decoration,  mosaics  for,  see  “Mosaic;”  details  from  Lew 
cester  579;  drawings,  Paris  exhibition,  490;  education, 
low  state  of,  58;  foreign  intelligence,  see  “Foreign-” 
harmonies,  or  proportions,  seven,  2 ; knowledge,  spread 
ot,  1 ; nomenclature,  8;  notes,  on  Conway  Castle,  441  —in 
Manchester,  526 ; purposes,  clay  for,  546)  reflections,  407  ■ 
remarns,  preservation  of,  value,  uses,  &c.,  381 ; room  at 
Roya!  Academy  exhibition,  213,  225;  scamper  in  Norfolk, 
405;  school  of  design,  100,  126;  sketches,  reviewed,  403 
Architectural  Society : Bedford,  503  ; Bristol,  43 ; Cam- 
bndge  596  ; Oxford  145,  560,  593;  Plymouth,  620 ; St. 
Alban’s,  337 ; Yorkshire,  389,  536 
talntecturjl : style  335  384  ; subjects,  lithoBrtmhv  lor, 
635 ; works  in  Edinburgh,  580  1 3 ’ 

Architecture  : ( ancient  street,  Coventry,  590  ; in  America. 

493 ' ID  ^a  CS’  > medieval  notes  on,  359  ; of  Wilts, 
Architecture,  anomalies  in  early  style  of,  91  100 

IC-flex  of,n,1*nners  and  feelings : beautiful  and 
useful:  defect  in  model  baths  at  VTiitechapel,  &c.,  249 
Architecture:  at  University  College,  324  ; Buddist,  127- 
Chinese,  18;  church,  and  ritual,  275;  contest  between 
two  systems  of,  97  ; degraded  state  of,  69 ; design  in  232  • 
early,  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  542';  English  ecclcsi- 
asticM,  Gothic,  98,  100 ; present  state  of  and  inklings  of 
ion  •’  « 9 ; m’Provcment  of,  professors  not  consulted 
Ifia  1 ,,nl?ucnce  of  ea^'  buildings  on,  105  ; in  Ireland,  460 
?no«o1Ced’  439  : ^“Chester,  598  ; Rcnais- 
sance,  style  of,  263;  ornamental  in,.253;  museum  of, 


much  wanted,  45,— and  Soane  collection,  64  ; past  forms 
of,  431  ; present  state  of,  401;  reflections  on— value  of 
modern  works— notes  in  Liverpool,  479  ; royal  medal  for, 
43,  (mistake  as  to  age,  67,)  93, — medal  for  most  distin- 
guished architect,  205,  239 ; Saracenic,  effect  of  on  that  of 
Venice,  472;  street,  153  ; style  in,  417,— new,  552  ; tea- 
garden.  347;  use  of  geometrical  figures  in,  170 ; works  on 
list  of  French,  234  ’ 

Areas  of  Monuments,  6 
Armour,  ancient,  474 

Army  and  Navy  Club  Competition  : 122,  151,  160  • designs 
213,  determination  of  committee,  225 ; designs,  243  fresh 
designs,  279;  disclaimer  from  Count  D’Orsay,  294  ■ deci- 
sion, 361,  385  ; club-house  proposed,  518,— Cornaro 
Palace  and,  546 

Art : and  artists  to  be  honoured— love  of,  525 ; classical, 
character  of,  19;  exhibition  of,  at  Vienna,  314  ; exchange 
ot,  in  formation  and  opinion  in,  126:  for  the  people,  448  • 
free  exhibition  of,  232;  Gallery  of  British,  55  - high  in 
Eng  and-Haydon’s  idea  of,  41,— high,  what  is  ? 531  in 
England,  progress  of,  505  : in  interior  decoration,  22  ■ in 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  84  ; in  Rome,  126;  in  Venice,  468  • 
its  distinctions  and  purposes  relatively  considered,  53Q  ■ 
modern,  free  exhibition  of,  581 ; philosophy  of,  617 
Artistical:  chat,  62 ; intelligence,  540;  ironwork,  15Q  • so- 
cieties, new  building  for,  requisite,  405 
AT,1St5\English,  nn4  German  critics,  313;  exhibition  of 
British,  159;  Ilaydon  on,  41  ; Liverpool,  liberality  to 
234  ; patronage  to,  early  and  right  directed,  556  ; position 
of,  589 ; schools,  of  Society  of  British,  4S6 ; spirit  that 
should  animate,  421 ; studies  of,  390 ; treatment  of  145 
Art-manufacture,  512 

Arts  : cultivation  of  faculties  for,  360,  370  ; dealers  in  fine 
Provident  Institution  of,  250  ; fine,  sec  “ Fine  Arts  •”  of 
middle  ages,  251 

Arts,  Society  of,  64,  1 14,  317, 553,  577,  605  ; Barry’s  pictures 
at,  8 ; lightning  conductors  at,  18;  decorations' and  manu- 
factures at,  114,  115;  exhibition  at,  198;  special  night  at. 
157 ; distribution  of  prizes  at,  282 
Art- Union:  exhibition,  391,  403;  Irish,  and  Lord  Lieutenant. 
474 ; London,  203,  265,— full  report  of  annual  meeting 
203  ; pictures  purchased,  231  ; New  York,  588  ; Trieste  48 
Artezian  well:  at  Southampton,  175, —Chinese  svstem 
adopted,  229:  cost  of,  at  Manchester,  235 
Artezian  Wells  at  Venice,  265 

Association,  Metropolitan,  for  improving  dwellings  of  poor  16 

Asylum,  Freemasons’,  318 
Asylums,  &c.,  rating,  6l 
Atlas,  by  Wyld,  reviewed,  318 
Aubrey’s  Wilts,  by  Mr.  Britton,  493 
Awards  of  Referees,  see  “ Buildings  Act  ” 

Aylsham  Workhouse  Competition,  573 

B 

BARFRESTON  Church,  206 
Barrows,  ancient  British,  512 
Barry,  J leaf  on  grave  of  friend  of,  59 
Barry’s  pictures  at  Society  of  Arts,  8 
Batalha,  The,  402,  425 

Bath  : St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  453  ; St.  Mathew’s,  Widcombe,  472 
Baths,  construction  of,  84 

Baths  and  Washhouses  : Lcicester-square,  390 ; Liverpool 
620  ; Marylebone,  223  ; machinery  in,  229 ; statistics  of! 
319;  Whitechapel,  249  : model,  271  ; public,  306,  6lO 
Baths  for  workmen  : example  to  masters,  522 
Battersea:  331  ; park,  330,  342,-589,  613 
Beams:  wrought-iron,  576  : also  “ Iron”  and  “ Bridges” 
Beautiful  : and  good,  1 ; and  useful,  249 
Beautj- : and  proportion,  2 ; and  beautiful,  by  Winckle- 
maun,  144;  labour  with,  439 
Beacon  on  Goodwin  Sands,  498,  536,  537 
Bedford  : St.  Cuthbcrt’s  Church,  343,  511 
Bedsteads : electro-magnetic  position  of,  427 
Berlin,  fine-art  exhibition,  16 
Bethnal-green  churches,  4G4 
Birkenhead,  199,  522 

Birmingham:  note  in,  30;  Corn  Exchange,  73;  School  of 
Design,  294  ; gaol  contract,  605 
Blasting  with  gun  cotton,  256 

Blind  builders,  186,  378,  450,  498,  see  also  “Builders, 
Mad,”  and  “Tenders” 

Blois,  palace  of,  263,  295 

Boiler  explosions  : inspectors  necessary,  2 77 ; incrustations. 


Bond,  wood  and  iron,  33,  67,  73,  84,  106,  131 
Books  new,  reviewed  (see  at  close  of  almost  every  weekly 
number;  also  elsewhere  passim  under  respective  heads 
Bookbinding,  history  of,  553 
Brandon,  la-e  J.  A.,  architect,  603 
Brasses,  rubbing,  619 
Breakwaters  and  sea  walls,  138 


Brenchley  Church  restoration,  496 

Brick:  mouldings,  42:  burning.  379;  tax  On,  a health 
question,  385 

Bricklaying,  decay  of  art : metropolitan,  597 
Bricks  : and  windows,  duty  on,  324,  330  ; ventilating.  354  • 
road  pavement  of,  474  ; foreign,  511;  strength  of,  537 
Brickwork : m frost,  8 : concrete  and,  441 ; execution  of,  407 
Bridge  : building  in  Holland,  150,— on  Rhine,  180  ; crane,  or 
swing,  3 77  ; construction,  60 

Bridge,  girder,  failure  of  iron  one  on  Dee,  253,  294  ; responsi- 
bilities in  construction  of,  engineering  evidence,  properties 
°‘2ran-  261  ’ 273  i lesson  to  engineers,  inquiry,  remarks, 
29/,  310,  339,  376,  534  ; trial  of  girder,  418  ; commission  of 
inquiry,  512;  strength  of  tension-rods  for,  537;  balance 
principle,  559  ; tension-rod  experiments,  570  ; wrought- 
iron  beams  for,  576  ; experiments  on  girders  for,  593  ; cast, 
experiments  on,  600,  612 

Bridge  ^ great  iron,  604  ; iron-truss  railway,  605  ; Menai,  55, 
also  tunnel-bridge  suspension,  enormous  one,  462,— 
railway,  529 ; Westminster,  29 
Bridges:  remarks  on,  28;  gigantic,  60  ; iron,  89;  arched 
iron,  534;  timber,  construction  and  principles  of.  432  : 
tubular,  see  “Tunnel  ” 

Bridgewater,  St.  Mary’s,  312 
Brighton  : 190  ; surveyorship,  l6l  ; trifle  from,  430 
Bristol : improvements,  173 ; editor’s  visit  to.  453  ; Exchange 
1 453  ; doings  in,  527 

British  Institution,  modern  works  in,  75 
j British  Museum : appeal  as  to  Architectural  Museum,  45; 

statistics,  145,  151,  174,  367;  hall,  progress  of,  153;  new 
| marbles  in,  307;  value  of,  425 
| Britton  testimonial,  264, — club  dinners,  354 
| Britton’s  Aubrey  on  Wilts,  493 
Bruges  : palaee  of  Justice,  38;  completion  of  cathedial  by 
Englishman,  535 
Brussels,  new  buildings  in,  418 

Buckingham  Palace:  additions  to,  221,— new  front  of— 
expenditure,  405,  602 
Buddist  architecture,  127 
Builders  and  architects,  131,  292,  396,  505 
Builders’  Association  at  Liverpool,  577 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  337,  352,  403,  211 
Builders:  blind,  see  “Blind;”  caution  to,  24? ; character 
f ,f*  B 1 aclcxv  °° d ’ s vulgar  abuse,  321  ; estimates,  55— see  also 
lenders;”  guild,  national,  281;  mad,  603  ; liability 
to  bankrupt  laws,  180 ; tenders,  293,  see  also  “ Tenders  ;” 
treatment  of  estimates  — 521 ; woods  and  forests  and, 
hard  case,  if  true— 584 

Building:  and  architecture.  Medieval  notes  on,  359;  and 
engineering  interests  in  new  Parliament,  3Q1  ; bad  in 
France,  496  ; Committees,  35,  53  ; contracts,  penalties  on, 
90;  English  in  China,  42;  in  Algiers,  340;  in  Paris, 
oil;  inventions  for,  107;  materials,  geology  of,  565  ; 
near  dangerous  manufactories,  211,  192,  231,  241  • on 
quicksand,  553 ; Professor  Hosking’s  new  work  on,  597 ; 
sewers,  principles  and  practice  of,  609  ; societies  import- 
ant to,  133,— work  on,  reviewed,  390  ; trade,  state  of,  583,— 
system  of  estimating,  startling  differences — effects — pro- 
bity,56l, — competition,  616 

Buildings  Act,  5,  20,  31  ; amendment  (?)  of,  231, — clauses, 
237;  amended  act,  256,  273,  288,  310,— committee  on, 
598 ; ancient  lights  in  party  walls — important  question, 
479 ; attached  building,  what  ? 477 
Awards,  enforcement  of,  477 
Awards,  referees’ .- — 

Accesses,  fireproof,  6;  additions  to  public  buildings, 
397,  419;  adjoining  buildings,  right  to  interfere  with’, 

82  ; asphalted  felt  roofs,  6 ; attache'd  and  office  buildings, 
216 : attached  offices  and  rate  of  buildings,  5S6 
Bond  and  plates,  33 

Cellars,  20 ; chimneys,  corbelling  for,  53 ; conveniences,  31 
Decorative  projections,  9 ; detached  offices,  3" 

Eaves,  projecting,  5 ; enlargement  of  buildings,  454  ; ex- 
empted buildings,  157;  external  cornices  and  projec- 
tions, 15  7 

Fees,  “ surveyors’,”  216;  fire-proof  accesses,  6 ; flue  cut 
to  admit  flue,  9;  fronts  (shop),  9;  foundations,  con- 
structed— important,  249 

Inclosurc  walls,  thickness  of,  37;  inclosures,  external,  477 
Materials,  use  of  improper,  186 

Openings  in  party-walls,  4 77;  overhanging  adjoining 
ground,  454 

Partitions,  party,  and  party-walls,  477,— recovery  of  cost 
of — important — 124, — ruinous,  124, — cutting  chases  in, 
249  — ancient  lights  in,  249  — making  good,  419; 
porches,  477 ; projecting  eaves,  5 : projections,  decora- 
tive, 9, — shop-front,  82, — open  portico,  58 
Raising  old  walls,  397  ; roof  coverings,  6 
Shop  fronts,  9 ; stone  hearths  for  coppers,  156  ; surveyors’ 
fees,  216 
Verandahs,  579 

Walls,  raising  old,  397 ; wood  dressings  toextemal  open- 
ings, 378 
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late  Mr.  Allen,  311,  376;  doubtful 


Buildings  Act,  continued, — 

Builders’  society  and  referees,  323 ; building  near  dan- 
gerous manufactories,  192 
District  surveyor,  late  Mr. 

points  in,  9 
Erections  on  roofs — curious  case,  190 
Fees,  district  surveyors’,  241,  257,  283, 521,  419,— a pretty 
specimen, — 503 

Informations  under : magistrates  and  referees,  323 ; m 
Greenwich,  63 

Master  carpenters  and,  54,  79, 107, 151 ; materials  of  walls 
— caution,  216 

Proceedings  at  Metropolitan  Buildings  office— difference 
of  opinions,  477 

Referees  and  magistrates,  376 ; restitution  of  openings  in 
new  party  walls,  414;  revision  of  metropolitan,  537; 
ruinous  buildings,  390 
Walls,  thickness  of  inclosure,  37  , 

Buildings:  arrangement  of,  for  central  inspection,  515  ; effect 
of  frost  on,  36,  103  ; fire  proof,  208,  234  ; laws  of  sound 
in,  82,  109,  118,  129,  144;  protection  of,  from  lightning, 
196  ; state  of  law  on — amendment  (?)  of  buildings  act,  237. 

Burgh  Castle,  382 

Burial : grounds  abroad,  227  ; in  towns,  79,  139,  1/“*,  '-80, 
210,  251,  424,  450,  469,  549 


Clerkenwell,  241 ; St.  John’s  gate,  288 
Clerks  of  works,  pay,  &c.  of,  138 
Cloisters,  Mailing  Abbey,  Kent,  207 
Club-chambers,  public,  185,  196 
Club-house,  Carlton,  new,  213 
Club-houses,  size  of  rooms  in,  227 
Coblentz,  electoral  palace,  122 
Coin  deposits,  look  to  them,  277,  283,  403,  460 
Coin,  new,  by  Wyon,  347, 367 

Cologne:  canopy  and  statue,  87 ; Louvre,  110;  dome,  505 
Colonnade,  Quadrant,  removal  of,  546,  559 
Combustion,  products  of,  186 
Compensation  for  “good-will,”  536 
Competing  architects,  173 

Competition:  abroad,  223;  Army  and  Navy  Club,  sec 
“ Army  ;”  building  trade,  616  ; Cardiff  county  hall,  342, 
418,  439  : city  union  workhouse,  552,  571 ; Guernsey  me- 
morial, 439;  Highbury  Church,  8;  Imperial  Assurance 
Office,  31  ; Kensington  workhouse,  73,  88,  102  ; Mechanics’ 
Institution,  Ipswich,  69,  89,  121,  130;  Manchester  Lunatic 
Hospital,  193;  Morgan  testimonial,  145,  169;  Pawn- 
brokers’ Almshouse,  235  ; Plymouth  borough  prisons,  496  ; 
Scarborough  Church,  151,  3go  ; Sheffield  Athemeum,  160  • 

r.  * ...  Unll  1 1 . 


Swansen  town  hall,  511  ; Yeovil  town  hall,  131,  210  ; York 
workhouse,  596 

Competition  of  artists  at  Westminster-hall,  510 

1 r..  — aVUmIhvaI  pnmi  mpHni  see  under  Arcm- 


CAIRO,  panorama  of,  157 
Cambridge:  cost  of  carriage  ways  in,  1 
chamber  scheme,  185,  196 
Cameos,  shell,  manufacture  of,  209 
Canal;  Helder,  89 ; works,  Ac.,  Dutch,  113 
Canterbury  : conventual  buildings  at,  Professor  Willis  on, 
121,  cathedral  porch,  133  ; new  synagogue  at,  474,  481 
Capitals  of  renaissance  period,  182 

Cardiff : county  and  town-hall  competition,  342,  418,  439 
Carlisle  : schools  in,  259 ; progress  in,  608 
Carlsruhe  : theatre  burnt,  127  ; new  theatre,  295,  304 
Carlton  Club-house,  new,  218 

Carpenters : Benevolent  Institution,  553  ; Buildings  Act 
and  master,  54,  79,  107,  151  ; joiners’  work  and  valuation 
of,  269  ; Society  of  Master,  313 
Carpenter)',  bad,  trial  for,  464 
Carton  pierre  groups,  531 

Carved:  bench  ends,  195;  house,  Stratford-on-Avon,  554  ; 

impost,  Ipswich,  326  ; pew-ends,  603 
Carvers  and  masons,  ccclesiological,  54 
Carving  by  machinery,  108 
Carvings,  modern,  5 67 

Cathedral  : Antigua,  197;  Bruges,  535;  Chester,  598;  Chi- 
chester, 102  ; Durham,  138,  172,  259,  curious  discovery  in, 
506  ; Ely,  260,— porch,  370,— Willis  on,  504,— works  in, 
584  ; Glasgow,  187  ; Hereford,  253,  517  ; Llandaff,  19  ; Lin- 
coln, and  its  ‘show’  man,  601  ; Norwich,  369,  406,  541  ; 
porches  at  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Ac.  133; 
St.  Andrew’s,  Sydney,  614  ; Wells,  81 
Cathedral- church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiori  at  Florence,  550,  561, 


Competition  for  architectural  royal  medal, 

Competition  : designs  for  cottages,  256  ; for  Dais  ton  Literary 
Institution,  15,  29,  31 ; for  terminus  atNewharen,  259 
public  club  Competition-plans,  173 

Competition-tenders,  present  system  of,  599  _ 

Competitions:  architectural,  evils  of:  decisions,  573;  cur- 
rent, 96 ; mismanagement  and  reform  of,  225 


Competitors,  redress  for,  53, 67  , . , 

Concentro-radiativc  form  of  buildings,  for  complete  and 


Castles,  German  Knight,  67 


Caxton  testimonial,  proceedings,  Ac,  285,  312 
Cellini  Benvenuto,  memoirs  of,  67 


1,  reviewed,  521 


Cement : Martins’,  37  ; 

Cements,  limes,  mortars,  Ac.  Pasley’s  work 
Cemeteries  Clauses  Bill,  251 
Cesspools:  deposits  in,  343  ; disinfection  of,  413;  caution 
in  cleansing,  522 
Chalk  fuel,  79,  187 
Chalons-sur- Marne,  church  at, 

Chambord,  palace  of,  263,  274 
Chantrey  bequest,  526 

Chapel,  new,  Independent,  at  Manchester,  150 
Chapel : St.  Ann’s  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  248 
Chart  of  ancient  armour,  474 
Charter-house,  London,  270 
Chatham,  152 

Chelmsford  new  Roman  church,  545 
Chelsea  : 312,  sanitary  matters  in,  546. 

Chemistry  as  applied  to  construction,  by  Professor  Griffiths, 
45,  69,  95,  119,  154 

Chester:  57,  sewers  in,  345,— cheap  sort,  529 


simultaneous  inspection,  515 
Concrete,  opinions  on,  441 
Concreted  masses,  use  of,  516 

Constantinople  : British  embassy,  19s ; decorations  of  St. 

Sophia,  465  ; fire  at,  485  , . 

Construction  : of  cheap  sewers— Chester  and  Manchester, 
520;  chemistry  as  applied  to:  see  “ Chemistry ;’  design 
and,  520 ; fire-proof  strong  rooms;  56/  ; lighthouse,  Ha- 
vana, 527  ; lunatic  asylum.  585  ; maxims  m by  Professor 
Donaldson,  461  : of  parsonage-houses,  by  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Bartholomew,  465  ; of  prisons,  4S3 
Constructive  sciences  at  King's  College,  347 
Contractors  : liability  of,  367  ; treatment  of,  49/ 

Conway  Castle,  notes  on,  441 

Copper,  tin,  Ac.,  331  . . , _ , 

Cottages : clay,  330 ; competition  designs  for,  256  ; labourers  , 
40,— improvement  of,  589 
Cottingham,  late  Mr.,  architect,  498,  502 
County : court  comforts,  223 ; courts,  379  ; lunatic  asylum, 
Surrcv.  379  .,,- 

Covent  Garden  Opera-house  described,  1<>5,  33/ 

Coventry:  mysteries,  36 1 ; churches,  372;  ancient  street 
architcture  in,  590 

Crcsy's  Enclyclopsedia  of  Civil  Engineering:  engineer  v. 

architect:  contents:  illustrations,  117 
Cromlechs:  331  ; in  Channel  islands,  462 
Curves  of  Greek  vases,  620  , . , ..,,- 

Cylinders,  pressure  of,  problem  on,  607,  solution  ot,  010 
Cylindrical  pipes,  casting  of,  522 


Egypt,  granite  quarries  of,  323,  36l 

Electricity : as  power  on  rails,  559  ; lighting  by,  498 

Electric  fire  and  thieves’  alarum,  353 

Electric-telegraph  : sketch  of,  reviewed,  545  ; history  of,  596 
Electro-telegraphic  progress,  12,  31,  113,  125,  137,  148,  210, 
280,  377,  389,  401,  546,  535,  560,  569,  617 
Electrope  in  mixed  metals,  293 
Ellipses,  gradation  of,  375 

Ely  Cathedral : alterations,  260  ; porch,  370;  early  doorway, 
495  ; Willis  on,  504  ; works  in,  584 
Employers  and  workmen,  321 
Enamelling  metals,  16,  509 
Enamels,  Limoges,  357 
Encaustic  tiles,  125 

Engraving  : of  brasses,  Ac.,  605  ; mezzotinto,  103 
Engine,  new  gas,  5 77 

Engineering  : Belgian  medal  to  Mr.  Weale  for  publications 
on,  283;  Crcsy’s  Encyclopedia  of,  see  “Cresy;”  me- 
chanics of,  and  of  machinery,  works  on,  reviewed,  318,  572 
Engineering — works,  cast-iron  in,  349  : see  also  “ Bridge- 
girder” 

Engineers : see  “ Civil ;”  government,  247,  295  ; mechanical, 
at  Birmingham,  529  ; Railway  Guide,  reviewed,  496  ; sur- 
veyors, and  fees  to,  599 
Engravings,  reproducing,  619 
Epsom  clock-tower  and  engine-house,  447 
Estimates,  builders,  55  : see  also  “ Builders  ” 

Estimating  system  : startling  differences  : effects,  Ac.,  56l 
Eton  : College  Chapel,  old  paintings  in,  353  ; proposed  re- 
moval of  town  of,  1 82 

Exchange  : Antwerp,  458  ; Birmingham,  73 
Exhibition:  Adelaide  Institute,  258  ; Art-Union,  391,403  ; 
art,  Louvre,  180;  fine  art,  Berlin,  16;  Vienna,  314; 
London  Mechanics’  Institution,  511;  Royal  Academy,  213, 
225  ; Society  of  Arts,  198  ; Society  of  British  Artists,  159  ; 
Westminster-hall,  299,  309,  343,  355,  367  ; twopenny,  of 
St.  Paul’s,  300,  — ‘dirt  cheap’  compared  with  Peter- 
borough, 353 

Exhibitions:  art,  free  for  people,  213,  232,  581  ; water- 


FINE-ART  anatomy,  work  on,  reviewed,  150 
Fine-arts  : and  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 


; dealers 


exhibition  at  Berlin 


safes. 


; cathedral, 


Chichester  Cathedral  restoration.  102 
Chimnev-piece,  Gothic,  stone,  267 

China: 'art  and  industry  in,  77;  buildings  of,  105,  206; 
church  in,  413:  English  building  in,  42,  498  ; improve- 
ments in,  265  . , 

Chinese:  architecture,  18;  boring  of  Artezian  wells,  229; 
masons  and  carpenters,  union  of,  318;  old,  art  and  in- 
dustry, 505 


DALSTON  Literary  Institution,  competition  designs  for, 


15,  29,  43,  53 
Dance,  George,  architect,  sketch  of  life  of,  333 
Death  in  St.  James's,  77 

Deane,  Kearns,  architect,  79  „ ... 

Decorative  Art  Society,  36,  191,  2l6,  277,  354,  36a,  4.4,  531, 
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Decorative  arts,  premiums  for,  545 
Decorative  painting,  sketches  of,  reviewed,  < 


Church  : Astley,  398  , - ^ 

ford.  St.  Cuthbcrt’s,  343,  511  ; Barfreston,  20b  ; St.  Peter  „ 
on  Wall,  Brad  well  juxta  Marc,  302;  Bnmington,  29; 
Great  Burstead,  24 ; Notre  Dame,  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
74;  Roman,  at  Chelmsford,  545  ; Priory,  Christchurch, 
607’;  Elkstone,  Gloucester,  51 1 ; Highbury,  8 ; Hilling- 
don 293  : new,  at  Homerton,  278  ; All  Saints,  East  Hom- 
don,  65;  St.  Paul’s,  Hull,  533;  All  Saints,  Hatton,  148; 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  239 ; St.  Mark,  Kingsholm, 
Gloucester,  457,  468;  new,  at  Kimberly,  260  ; St.  An- 
drew’s, Langton,  457  ; Lusk,  County  Dublin,  destruction 
of  28;  St.  Philip,  Leeds,  508;  Sydney,  533  ; Manchester 
Parish,  582  ; new,  at  Manthorpe,  289;  Mamham,  175; 
St.  Andrew’s,  Marylebone,  4 ; Protestant,  Mount  Zion, 
107.  Northfleet,  147;  new  Roman,  Sheffield,  41;  St. 
Mary  Slienfield,  Essex,  252  ; St.  John  Baptist,  Southover, 
14Q-  Stepnev,  46l  ; new  Roman,  Surbiton,  602  ; Tutbury, 
158,’  319  ; Takcly,  331  : St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  de- 
plorable state  of, '273,  292,  307;  Ware,  restoration  of  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  413,  614  ; St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  349  ; 
St.  Matthew’s,  Widcombe,  472;  St.  Thomas’s,  Win- 
chester, 217;  Yarmouth,  383,  511 
Church  : architecture  and  ritual,  275 

Church  building,  565,  581,— committees,  35,  53,— societies, 
diocesan,  559 

Church-extension  in  St.  Pancras,  331 
Church,  Freemasons  of,  (see  Freemasons) 

Church,  New  : effect  of  frost  on,  36 
Church-ruins  at  Doncaster,  13 

Church,  spherical,  321  , ... 

Churches:  Bethnal-green.  464  ; City,  destruction  of,  1/4, 
198  ; Coventry,  372  ; European,  dimensions  of,  08  ; ivy  on, 
319  ’ 336,  379,  391  ; metropolitan,  440, 93  ; new,  and  ritual, 
305’;  Norwich,  369,  370,  381  ; orientation  of,470,  493,497, 
504,’ 521 

Churches  and  chapels,  245 
Churches  and  schools,  association,  510 

City:  churches,  destruction  of,  174,  198  ; improvement,  469, 
(see  also  “ Metropolis,”  Ac.) 

Civil  Engineering,  work  on  (see  Cresy) 

Civil  Engineers  : College,  Putney,  337  : education,  348 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  13,  24,48,79,89,  114,  150, 
161  186,  203,  223,  247,  283,  293,  317,  329,— rooms,  48, 


Decorative  painting,  sketches  , --- 

Decoration : ancient  church,  596  ; drawing-room,  595  ; fur- 
niture  and,  575  ; hint  in,  498  ; intenor,  art  in,  22;  lta- 
nhaclesque  style  of,  133  ; and  scenery  of  theatres,  216,— 
lighting  the  stage,  281  ; of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  277  ; 
of  Drury-lane  theatre,  editor’s  account  of,  465,  096;  ot 
French  Opera-house,  454  ; of  Lyceum,  history  of  site,  plan, 
Ac.  489,  506  ; of  railway  stations,  30 
Decorations  : Cornish  marble  for,  496  ; mural — St.  Germain 
L’Auxcrrois,  Paris,  9 

Decorations,  Ac.  at  Society  of  Arts,  114,  115;  at  Ironmon- 
gers' Hall,  240 ; at  Sir  R.  Peel’s,  72,  215  ; in  leather,  459  ; 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  465 ; in  mosaics, 
530,  537  ; of  palaces  of  Blois  and  Chambord,  263,  274  ^ 

Dec.  failure  of  iron  girder  bridge  over:  seeunder  “Bridge. 

Design:  architectural  school  of,  100,  126;  and  construction, 
520  ; in  architecture,  232  ; Birmingham  school  of,  294  ; 
Government  school  of,  309,  343,  387,  429,  473,  important 
changes  in,  525,  583 ; Sheffield  Government  school  ot, 
437,  486  ; for  labourer’s  cottage,  536  ; lectures  at  school  of, 
403  ; observations  on,  068  ; schools  of,  49,  73,  259,  346,— 
value  of,  341  . 

Designs,  architectural  premiums  for,  545 
Destroyers  of  British  Ships.  535 
Diorama,  Regent’s-park,  168 
Disinfecting  Agents,  30  : see  also  Cesspools 
Dock  : dry,  at  Malta,  30  ; gates  of  i 
Doncaster  : ancient  church,  ruins  at 
211;  town-hall  contracts,  53 
Door:  knockers,  327;  Norman,  110 
Doorway:  earlv,  in  Ely  Cathedral,  495  ; Norman, 579 
Dover,  construction  of  harbour  at:  commission  proceedings  : 
materials:  opinions:  evidence  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  others, 
441,  474 

Drainage:  Ipswich,  77;  St.  James: 
cheap  sewers,  458 
Drain-tubes,  egg-shaped,  607 
Drains  in  Oxford,  91  . 

Drawings,  architectural,  Paris  exhibition,  490 
Drayton  Manor,  gallery,  18 
Drilling  Machines,  rock,  307,  568 
Drury-lane  Theatre  : see  “ Decoration” 


Provident  Institution  of,  259  ; 

Academy,  16 

Fine  arts,  Institute  of,  124,  610,  259 
Fine  arts,  science  and  mathematics  in,  394,  406 
Fire,  prevention  of,  at  Sheerness,  457 
Fireproof:  buildings,  construction  of,  208,  234,  514 
581  ; strong  rooms,  construction  of,  567 
Fires  and  fire-engines,  management  of,  610 
Fires,  supply  of  water  in,  12b 
Fishmongers’  and  Poulterers’  Institution,  307 
Flaxman,  371 

Floor,  ancient,  in  Mississippi,  277 

Floors,  granary,  435  . , 

Florence  : church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  : facade  designs  and 
Institute  of  Architects,  550,  561,  563;  Duomo  of,  591,  6ll 
Fluids,  law  of,  under  pressure,  517 

Font:  case,  carved,  435,  542;  in  St.John’s  Church,  Lux- 
emburg, 351 

Foreign  architectural  and  collateral  intelhgence  1 
weekly  numbers 

Foreign  architectural  books,  list  of,  462 
Forcing  chains  for  Turks,  235 
Forms  for  utensils  from  leaves,  591 
Foundations,  setting  in,  496 
Fountains,  456 
Freemason's  asylum,  318 

Freemasons  of  church,  25,  122,  217,  288,  396,  505,  614 
French  goods,  529 
French  polishing,  596 
Frescoes,  ancient,  277 
Frost,  effect  of,  on  building,  36 
Fuel:  chalk  for,  25,  79,  187;  heat  without,  75 ; new, 
peat  for,  91, — Irish,  60S  ; steam  power  without,  108 
Fulcrum,  want  of,  by  rail,  169 
Furnace : brick  burning,  379  ; improvements,  439 
Furniture  and  decoration,  575 


1 most  of 


G. 


, 13,  89,  112,  150,  1 


Manchester— 


j.rury-iaui.  * v.  . ^ — . . - 

Durham  Cathedral,  138,  172,  259  ; cunous  discovery  in,  50b 
Dwellings  : improvement  of,  286  ; middle  class,  209  ; work- 
ing class,  341 


Classical  art,  19 

Clav : for  architectural  purposes,  546  ; chemical  remarks  on, 
154  ; cottages  built  of,  330,  388  ; walls,  318,  330,  342,  364 


EARTHWORK,  tables  reviewed,  390 
Eastlake,  Mr.  and  the  National  Gallery,  86 
Ecclesiastical : architecture,  100  ; medieval  structures  : see 
“ Geometric.” 

Eeclcsiological  carvers  and  masons,  54 
Ecclesiologist  (The)  on  squared  stone,  485 
Edinburgh:  Commercial  Banking-house,  211;  Queens 
Drive,  215  ; National  Monument,  379  ; want  of  houses  in, 
473  ; works  in,  580 

Editor’s  addresses  on  opening  and  closing  volume  — objects 
and  fulfilment  — exalted  and  increasing  countenance  — 
further  improvements  : see  pp.  1 and  609 
Education,  minutes  and  reports  on,  596 


GABLES,  old  English,  39 

Gallery.  Sir  R.  Peel’s  new,  at  Drayton  Manor,  IS 
Giello-Roman  works,  482 

Gandon,  James,  architect : life  of.  1 . 

Gas:  560 ; engine,  new,  577;  illuminative,  from  animal 
matter,  151  ; lime,  uses  of,  241  ; lighting,  some  results 
of,  17 

Gas  movement:  52,  64,  78.  84,  101,  109,  137,  148,  151,  175; 
at  Liverpool : gas  for  nothing?  160  novel  projects,  172  ; 
now  a national  question,  240,  267 ; retrospects  and  pros- 
pects, 276  ; impurities  of  gas  and  improvement  of  meters, 
282;  metropolitan,  289 ; preparation  for  a better  state  of 
things,  340,  353;  in  forthcoming  Parliament,  396; 

“ Coming  events,  Ac,”  419  ; miscellaneous  notes,  449,  506  ; 
monopoly  pleads  in  Commons,  550  ; miscellaneous  notes, 
570  ; lectures  and  meetings,  604 
Gas  tax,  alleged  levy  of,  620 
Gas,  power  of,  in  deep  water,  565 
Gatehouses,  on,  by  Mr.  Britton.  381 
Gates  : carriage,  to  open,  31,  218  ; dock,  iron,  24 
Geolog)',  work  on,  reviewed,  223 
Geometric  proportions  of  ancient  Gothic  churches,  2S7 
Geometric  system  of  mediaeval  architects,  300,  355  ; the  in- 
quiry and’  its  importance — work  on,  393;  system  con- 
tinued, 4 14,  426 

Geometrical  figures,  regular  in  architecture,  170 
Geometry,  elements  of,  reviewed,  595  ; of  the  square,  267, 
279,  447,  455  ; practical : conversion  of  plane  figures,  555 
Ghent,  Gothic  well  in,  75 

Gilding,  metals,  307  . , . 

Girders  or  beams,  wrought-iron,  construction  of,  5,b  ; iron, 
68,— experiments  on  form  of,  593,  612  ; large  railway, 
595  ; see  also  under  “Bridge  ” 

Glasgow  Cathedral,  187  ... 

Glass:  76,  79,  101,  103,  162;  British,  260,— sheet,  in  vineries, 
559-  devoted  to  new  purpose,  175:  French  plate,  79;  for- 
mation of,  70  ; further  novelties  in,  232  ; greenhouse,  331  ; 
malleable,  46S  ; ornamental,  487  ; painting,  Chinese,  158,— 
work  on,  reviewed,  342,— in  England,  retardation  of, 
396  —on,  605  ; plate,  432  ; sheet,  317  ; silica  and  chemical, 
156  ; stained,  36,  43,  60,  101,  139,  162,  223,— at  Hampton 
Court,  15;  vibration  of,  prevented,  55/  ; trade,  452,  551  ; 
to  remove,  from  old  sashes,  246,  259  ; use  of,  282 
Glazing  cast-iron  surfaces,  16 
Gloucester:  old  house,  1'  *1' 

Elkstone  church,  51 1 
Godwin,  George,  F.R.S.,  passim 
Gosport,  new  marine  barracks,  448 

Gothic:  chairs,  German,  27;  churches,  geometric  propor- 
tion of  ancient,  287,— see  also  “ Geometric  ;”  groins,  233  ; 
remarks,  408  ; staircase  at  Antwerp,  51  ; stone  chimney- 
piece,  267 ; style  from  Romanesque,  243  ; well  in  Ghent, 


; church  of  St.  Mark,  457,  468 ; 
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Goodwin  Sands : another  beacon  swept  away,  536  ; ca 
failure,  537, — renewed  attempt,  5 77 
Government  contracts,  jobbing  in,  407 
Granary:  fall  of,  91  ; floors  of,  435 
Granite,  Isle  of  Man,  235 
Granite-quarries  of  Egypt,  322,  36l 
Grave-stones,  387 
Gray,  Thomas,  railway  pioneer,  16 
Grcat-Burstead  Church,  24 
Greek  architecture  of  Romans,  94,  143 
Greenhouses,  glass  in,  331 
Green  Park  gardens,  349 

Greenwich  : Buildings’  Act  in,  63 ; time  by  rail,  377 

Groins,  Gothic,  233 

Guernsey  memorial  competition,  439 

Gun-cotton  as  motive  power,  319 

Gymnasia,  Greek,  295 

Gypsum,  Tutbury  Church,  319 


HAARLEM  Lake  drainage,  294 
Hampton  Court,  stained  glass,  15 
•Hanslopc  Church,  Norman  door,  110 
Harmonics  or  proportions,  2,  7 
Haydon’s  views  and  opinions,  41 
Health:  and  light  tax,  510;  Bill,  181 
271,  283,  304,  325,  333;  in  City,  314 
Health  of  towns:  606;  Association,  181;  questions,  385- 
see  also  under  “ Sanitary’’ 

Health,  public,  v.  vested  rights,  127 
Hearth-stones,  timber  under,  529 
Heat  without  fuel,  75 
Heating  rooms,  139 
Heidcr  Canal,  89 

Heights  beyond  measurement,  to  obtain,  403 
Heraldry,  365,  424 

Hereford  : Cathedral  restoration,  253,  517;  Palace,  47 
Heme  Church  window,  62 
High  art,  what  is  it?  531 
Highbury  Church  competition,  8 
Hillingdon  Church,  293 
Holborn,  Middle- 
Homerton 


193,  221,  228,  257, 


v church,  278 

Honest  building  : South  Staffordshire  hospital,  1 73,  1 S7 
Horndon  East,  All  Saints’  Church,  65 
Hothouses,  hint  as  to,  427,  15 

Houses  of  different  classes,  improvement  of,  286  ; of  de- 
tention, Middlesex,  486  ; for  poor,  16;  middle  class,  209  ; 
working  class,  341 
Hull,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  533 
Hutton,  church  of  All  Saints,  148 
Hydraulic  power  of  water  mains,  52 


IGNORANCE  is  power  too,  592 
Imitation  in  form  and  material,  47 
Insanitary  state  of  City,  619 
Institute  of  architects,  see  “ Architects” 

Improvement  Bills,  cost  of,  198 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers',  see  “ Civil” 

Ipswich  : architects  and  architecture,  69,  89  ; drainage,  77  • 
antiquities,  127 ; Mechanics’  Institution  competition',  69! 
89,  130;  old  Grammar  School,  163 
Ireland,  architecture  in,  460,  468 
Irish  Art-Union  and  Lord- Lieutenant,  474 
Iron:  beams,  improved,  383  ; bond,  33,  67,  73  84  106  131  - 
bridges,  89 -great,  for  Russia,  604,— see  also  under 
Bridges;”  cast,  enamelling,  and  glazing,  16;  cast,  in 
engineering  works,  349,  see  also  “ Bridge-girder  •”  cast 
experiments  on,  608,— strength  of,  18  ; Company,  Gal- 
vanized, 194;  corrosion,  613;  dock  gates,  24  ; English 
295;  founders,  important  to,  415;  girders,  see  under 
‘•Bridges;”  houses,  464;  knockers,  327;  manufacture  in 
(rreat  Britain,  560  ; merchants,  important  to,  19-  pro- 
perties of,  wrought  and  cast,  26l  ; rapid  make  of,  584  • 
ropes— a modern  miracle,  342 ; rusting,  premium  against! 
331,— prevented,  32;  sawing,  536;  sheet,  opening  of 
French  ports  to,  248  ; ships,  &c.  283;  smelting,  59,— by 
electricity,  187 ; tension  rods,  experiments  on  strength  of 
537t— see  also  under  “Bridge  Girders;”  trade,  66,390 
427,  366,  535,  603,— in  France,  444  ; truss  railway  bridge’ 
605  ; varnishing,  162  0 ’ 

Iron-work,  artistical,  159;  mediaeval,  51 ; in  masonry  217  • 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  85 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  317 
Italian  tiles,  619 

Ivy  on  churches,  319,  330,  379,  391 


JERUSALEM,  model  of  ancient,  103 
Jottings  : see  “ Railway” 

K. 

KENILWORTH,  archaeologists  at,  359 
Kensington  workhouse  competition,  73,  88,  102 
Kew  Gardens,  new  entrance  to,  330 
Kimberley,  new  church  at,  2G0 
Kingsbury,  372. 


LAHORE,  peep  at,  73 
Lambeth,  improvement  of,  234 
Lambeth-marsh,  early  state  of,  470 
Lanercost  Abbey  church  roof,  fall  of,  463 
LlandafF  Cathedral,  restorations,  19 
Land  we  live  in,  work  reviewed,  232 
Land,  value  of,  90 
Langton,  church  of  St.  Andrew,  457 

Layard,  Mr.,  latest  researches  at  Nineveh  by:  see  “ Nim- 
rood” 

Lead : pipes  and  cisterns,  corrosion,  purification,  and  use  of, 
235,  390,  412,  438,  456;  white,  456  ’ 

Leather  : clocks,  379 ; decorations,  459 
Leaves  from  an  architect’s  diary,  No.  V.,  190 

St.  Philip',  at — squared  .tone, 
Leicester-square,  improvement  of,  145,  174 

trchitectural  detail,  from,  079  i memorial  window 
in  at.  Mary’s,  181 
Lettern,  Dettling  Church,  326 
Levelling  staves,  improvement  of,  187 
Ll509  :559ificia1,  for  paintinS-  82  i effect  of  want  of  on  life, 
Light  and  health  tax,  60,  150,  245,  324,  330,  510 
Lightning:  protection  from,  196;  conductors,  18;  singular 
transit  of,  283  o 

Lighthouse  at  Havana,  527 
Lighting : by  electricity,  343,  498 

Lime ; chemical  remarks  on,  45,  95,  1 19 ; work  on  reviewed, 


Lincoln  : changes  in,  545  ; Cathedral  and  its  ‘ Show  ’-man, 
601 

Liverpool:  docks,  Sanitary  Act,  &c.,  42  ; mode  of  selecting 
surveyor  at,  67,  91  ; St.  George’s-hall,  91,  136  ; Kensing- 
ton reservoir,  174;  new  landing  stage,  181;  liberality  to 
artists,  234;  Sanitary  Act,  attempts  to  burke  it,  377;  ar- 
chitectural notes  in,  479 ; St.  John’s  Church,  ventilation 
of,  535  ; baths  and  washhouses,  620 
Locomotion,  chat  about,  132 
Logarithmotechny,  330 

London,  6l  ; ancient,  142;  antiquities,  disregard  of,  522, 
553  ; Charter-house,  270  ; churches,  4 40,— destruction  of, 
1/4,  198;  Coal  Exchange,  new,  566;  health  in,  314; 
Fever  Hospital  competition,  593  ; improvement  of,  469,— 
thorough,  250  ; Mechanics’  Institution,  exhibition  at, 
511;  miscellaneous,  182;  peep  at  from  St.  Paul’s,  93 ; 
sanitary  6tatc  of,  255, — state  of  graveyards  and  cess- 
pools, 174;  streets,  notes  in,  17,  190 ; union  workhouse 
competition,  571,  573  ; what  is  doing  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  city  of,  107  ; why  exclude  it  from  bill  of  health, 
247  ; works,  committee  of,  19:  see  also  under  “ Metro- 
polis,” “ Metropolitan,”  “ Middlesex,”  &c. 

Long-acre,  music  hall,  306 

Lords,  new  House  of:  laws  of  sound  in,  129;  progress  of, 
153;  ventilation,  156,  198  ; miscellaneous,  230,  240,  303- 
reporter’s  gallery  in,  254  ; Victoria  lobby,  303 
Lost  city,  recovery  of  ruins  of,  254 
Louvre  at  Cologne,  1 1 1 

Louvre,  the,  138,  180,  227  ; new  design  for  completion  of,  311 
Lubricating  machinery,  551 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Middlesex,  competition,  498,  522,  573 
585  ; Surrey,  379 

Lunatic  asylums  : erection  and  arrangement  of,  388,  463  ; 
481  ; construction  of,  and  selected  designs  by  Messrs. 
Daukes,  Godwin,  Harris,  &c.,  for  Middlesex  Pauper,  585 
Lusk  Church,  destruction  of,  28 

Lyceum,  Theatre  Royal : carton  pierre  groups  in,  531  ; deco- 
rations, plan,  site,  and  history  of,  489,  506 

M. 

MACHINE,  raising,  for  deep  water,  565 
Machinery  and  engineering,  work  reviewed,  572 
Maidstone,  Verge  or  barge  board  at,  5 
Mailing  Abbey  cloisters,  207 

Manchester:  proposed  cathedral  at,  51;  new  Independent 
Chapel,  150;  design  in,  168;  Lunatic  Hospital  competi- 
tion, 193  ; new  race  course,  229 ; value  of  town  of,  295  • 
Collegiate  Church,  461 ; drainage,  cheap  sewers,  458,  529  • 
architecture  in,  526,  598  ; parish  church  restoration,  582 
Mansion-house,  addition  to,  62 
Manthorpc  new  church,  289 

: CaS^'  82  ’ 283,  439 ; quarry  near  Leghorn, 

Marbles : Cornish,  for  decorations,  496 : from  Nimrood : 
see  “ Nineveh.” 

Marnham  Church  restoration,  175 

Marylcbone:  St.  Andrew’s,  4 ; baths,  &c.,  223  ; health,  317 
Masons  and  carvers,  ccclesiological,  54 
Masons’  marks,  143 
Masons’  Provident  Institution,  28,  54 
Masters,  union  of  men  and,  115;  ‘ straining  a nerve’  for 
270  ; example  to,  522;  servants  and,  528 
Maxims  in  construction,  by  Professor  Donaldson,  461 
Measurement  by  architects,  40 
Measuring  tapes,  608 

Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of,  61,  259;  at  Birming- 
ham, 529  0 

Mechanics’  Institutions,  improvement  of,  463 
Mechanics’  Lodging-houses,  510 

Mechanics  of  machinery  and  engineering,  work  on  reviewed, 

Medieval:  architects,  geometric  system  of:  sec  “Geome- 
tric;” iron  work.  51  ; manuscripts,  359 
Memoranda,  etymological  and  perspective,  130 
Menai-bridge,  55  : see  also  under  “ Tunnel-bridges  ” 

Metal  : gilding,  307;  turning,  18 
Metallic  addresses,  419 
Metallization  of  wood,  3 
Metals,  chemistry  of,  69 

Metropolis:  61,  93,  107,  142,  145,  174,  182,241,250,397,440 
451,  404,  469  : sec  also  “ London.” 

Metropolitan : Aqueduct  Company,  projected,  46l ; associa- 
tion for  improving  dwellings  of  poor,  16;  improvements  : 
new  line  of  street  and  Record  Office  : official  report,  plans 
eve.,  513;  improvements,  546,— Farringdon-strcet,  61s  - 
nuisances,  319;  public  parks,  Copenhagen- fields,  533’ 
545  ; streets,  notes  in,  17;  street  railway,  51 1 
Middlesex : House  of  Detention,  486 ; 'Lunatic  Asylum  • 
see  “ Lunatic.”  J 

Mines,  Government  interference  with,  186 
Middle-class  dwellings,  209 
Model  lodging-houses,  286 

Monument  : Caxton,  241,  271  ; national  to  Shakspeare,  226  ■ 
Nelson,  Prafalgar-square,  271  ; Washington,  New  York) 


Monumental  cranes  and  slabs,  work  on,  reviewed  414 
Monuments,  areas  of,  6. 

Mortar,  ancient  and  modern,  120  ; work  on  reviewed  521 
Mortice-cutting  Machine,  210 

Mosaic,  manufacture  of  Roman,  127;  pavements  at  North- 
teigh,  518;  ancient  and  modern,  78 ; decoration  in,  530, 

Motive  power,  gun  cotton  as,  319 
Mouldings,  brick,  42 
Movements  of  populations  in  towns,  532 
Munich  : see  “ Foreign,  passim  ” 

Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  141 
Mushet,  late  Mr.  D.  36l. 

Mysterious  machine  at  Liverpool,  449 


N. 

NATIONAL  Gallery:  Mr.  Eastlake  and,  86;  catalogue  of 
235  ; statistics,  367  ; new  building  required  for,  405  ; Scot! 
tish,  619 

Navvies  : armies  for,  493  ; for  armies,  474 
Necessaries,  public,  required,  610 
Newcastle,  central  station  at,  258 
New- York,  new  opera  house,  &c.  in,  6l8 
Nile,  barrage,  229 

Nimrood,  or  Nineveh:  Mr.  Layard’s  latest  researches  at  48 
185,  299,307,  311,415  ’ * 

Norman:  door,  110,579 
Northflcet  Church,  Kent,  147 

Norwich:  Cathedral,  Professor  Willis  on,  369-70  406  — 
windows  for,  541  ; churches  and  archeological  meeting, 
369-70,381;  gate-houses,  381 
Notes  in  provinces,  see  “ Provinces.” 

Notes  in  London  streets,  17 
Nuremberg,  421 


OBJECTS  of  Buildeb: 
capitulation  at  close,  609 


o. 

introductory  to  vol.  5tb,  1 ; re- 


Olymphic  Theatre,  620 

Opera  House:  sound  in,  129;  Covent  Garden,  history  and 
description  of,  265,  2 77,  337 ; New- York,  618 
Orientation  of  churches  : 470,  493,  497,  504,  521 
Ornamental:  see  “Decorative,”  “Decoration,”  “Glass” 
&c.  ; designs,  tradesmen’s  book  of,  reviewed,  390-  ’in 
architecture,  253 
Ovens  : 305  ; public,  31, 56 

Oxford:  43;  open  drains  in,  91  ; hand-book  to  reviewed 
426  ; proposed  window  at  St.  Mary’s,  218  ; British  Asso- 
ciation at,  310 


PAINT,  substitute  for,  139 

Painted  tablets,  and  numbers  of  “extraordinary  tact.”  452 
Painting:  artificial  light  for,  82  ; epochs  of, 'work  on'  re- 
viewed,  426  ; in  Italy,  Lanzi’s  history  of,  reviewed,  151 
Paintings:  exhibitions  of  water  coloured.  205  : old,  in  Eton 
College  Cliapcl,  353,  365  ; thousand  pounds  prize,  197,  243, 
292 ; transference  of,  from  walls  to  canvas,  566 
Paints  and  colours,  chemistry  of,  70 

Palace:  electoral,  at  Coblcntz,  122,  see  “Buckingham  ;”  of 
justice  at  Bruges,  38 ; Westminster,  see  “ Parliament  ” 
Palaces  of  Blois  and  Chambord,  263,  274 
Paper  pattern  piracy,  463 
Papworth,  late  Mr.’j.  B.,  architect,  54,  300 
Paris,  mural  decorations,  9 ; pavements,  9 ; Theatre  Monf- 
pcnsier,  81  ; city  improvements,  131;  Louvre  exhibition, 
138,  ISO,  227,— design  for  completion  of.  311 ; embellish- 
ments, 168,  207 ; architects  and  architecture  in,  255  ; 
library  at,  299  ; miscellaneous,  348  ; Notre  Dame,  388  ; 
Progress  of  building,  430,  514;  decorations,  465 ; exhibi- 
tion of  architectural  drawings : public  works,  490  ; railway 
changes,  532  ; Theatre  Franyais  restorations,  565  ; works 
in,  588 

Park  : Victoria,  1 1 : see  also  “ Battersea  ” 

Parks  : for  people,  565  ; public,  Copenhagen-fields,  532,  545  ; 

gardens,  and  public,  desirable,  61 1 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of:  11,  83,  progress  of  works, 
plan,  decoration,  &c.,  177,  189,  290  ; Victoria  Lobby,  303  ; 
progress,  501,  6(8  : see  also  “ Lords,  New  House  of” 
Parsonage-houses,  on  the  construction  of,  by  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Bartholomew,  465 
Parthenon,  present  state  of,  418 
Pavements,  in  Paris,  8 
Photographic  pictures,  269,  413 
Piccadilly,  Museum  of  Geology  in,  141 
Pictures:  gallery  of.  Drayton  Manor,  18;  Barry’s,  8 
Pile-driving:  see  “ Pneumatic” 

Pile,  screw,  patent,  extension  of,  253 
Pipes,  cylindrical,  casting  of,  522 
Piscina,  Notre  Dame  de  Semur,  110 
Plastic  composition,  new,  235 
Plotting- scale,  new,  66,  103 
Plymouth,  borough  prisons  competition,  496 


i also  under  “ Goodwin 


m,  reviewed,  174 


Pneumatic  pile-driving,  577 
Sands  ” 

Pneumatic  railway  system,  464 
Polychromatic  Ornament  of  Italy, 

Pompeii,  a new,  362 
Porches,  cathedral,  133 
Portrait  of  Humbolt,  16 
Portraits,  value  of,  138 

Premiums : for  architectural  designs  and  decorative  arts, 
545  ; for  inventions  and  designs,  31 
Prisons,  construction  of,  483;  prevention  of  sound  in,  6l8 
Prize  essays,  subjects  for,  13 

Projected  works,  &c.  : see  about  close  of  each  weekly 
number 

Proportions  or  harmonies,  architectural,  2 
Provinces,  notes  in  : see  each  weekly  number 
Public  works:  and  buildings  estimates,  185  ; Irish,  270 
Pulpit,  wooden,  Wenden  Church,  530 
Pulpits  in  refectories,  138 


R. 

RAILWAY:  as  under  viz.  :— 

Accidents  and  their  prevention  : Fortunatus’s  ‘ wish  ’ and 
the  responses  thereto,  316,— accidents  and  prevention, 
160,  30o,  316,  318,  366,470,  472,  493,  508,  529,  534,  557  ; 
atmospheric  system,  varying  accounts  of,  228,  594 
Bog  embankment,  78;  breaks  and  signals,  3 1 6,  366,  508, 
?<2R’  ?40’  558  : 8ee  also  "Railway  Accidents,”  and 
Railway  Jottings”  severally  ; bridge,  failure  of  girder  : 
see  Bridge,” — iron  truss,  605, — suspension,  529, — 
arched  iron,  534 

Carriages,— fire  in— a bishop  nearly  burnt,  269,— heating, 
40,— lighting  and  heating,  |594  ; changes  at  Paris,  532  ; 
cheap  class  discouragement,  449,  46o,  463,  493 ; con- 
tractors, liability  of,  367 

Engine  drivers,  checkstring  for,  522 ; engines,  leaping 
oneB,  280  0 

Guardianship  and  safety— simple  suggestion  for,  557  : see 
also  Railway  Transit  guide  to  assistant  engineers 


’ and  the  ‘ Pigs  and  Whis- 


Railwav  Transit  ;”  guide  to  assistant 
reviewed,  496 

Influence  on  the  ‘ Blue  Boars 
ties  ’ of  Birmingham,  46o 
Janus,  a wonderful  one  at  Kelvedon,  440  ; jottings  : see 
each  weekly  number 

Locomotive— air  blast  in  transit,  328,— power,  electric, 
559  ; locomotion,  chat  about,  132. 

Mania,  expenditure  during,  594  ; metropolitan  street,  511 
( Navvies  ’ for  armies,  Mr.  Weale's  proposal,  474  • 
Navvies  ’ Armies  for  : inversion  of  Mr.  Weale’s  pro-’ 
posal,  493.  1 

Prinees,  munificence  of,  and  reverse,  617;  prophecies 
false,  269.  r r ’ 

Rails,  straightening  crooked,  306  ; regularity,  influence  of 
on  people,  453  ; rhymes,  462. 

Shareholders’  Manual  reviewed,  8;  signals  and  breaks- 
sec  under  “ Railway  Breaks  ;”  sprinkler,  540  ; station 
(central)  at  Newcastle,  258  ; stations  and  their  decora- 
tion, 20,  215;  system,  founder  of,  16  ; svstem,  pneu- 
matic, 464.  ‘ 1 

The  marvel  of  the  day— treatment  of  its  prophets— mission 
of  the  iron  horse— art-aid,  417  ; time  versus  solar  time 
• uj  EUn  corrected*  582 ; trains  resistance  to  dimi- 
nished-pamphlet on  reviewed,  257  ; transit,  communi- 
cation of  passengers  and  guards,  guards  and  engine- 
drivers,  &c.  during,  269,  280,— clear  ease  of  necessity 
for,  599 : see  also  under  Railway  * Accidents  ’ and 
Breaks  and  Railway  Guardianship  ; turn-table,  hy- 
drostatic, 608. 

Works,  American,  79,— Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  6,— suspen- 
sion of  on  various  lines,  449,  460,  464,  470,  486,  518,  534, 
540,  558,  569,  684  ; Government  suspension  bill,  594 
Railways : arrangement  of,  354  ; electro-telegraphic  pro- 
gress, see  “ Electro- telegraphic  Greenwich  time  on, 

3 77  ; m Egypt,  60  ; in  Papal  States,  12  ; Sir  R.  Peel  on, 
343  ; work  on,  reviewed,  55 
Raphaelesque  style  of  decoration,  133 

Record  office,  public,  260,  387,  546, — proposed,  and  line  of 
street— sixth  report  of  Improvement  Commissioners— de- 
tails of  plans,  513 

Renaissance:  architecture,  style  of,  263 ; house  at  Tours,  423 


VI 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  V. 


Road : making,  619  ; pavement,  bricks  for,  474 
Roads  : in  Kentish-town,  592  ; in  new  quarters,  90 
Roman  : adaptation  of  Greek  architecture,  94,  143  ; mosaics, 
127  , 

Rome:  149;  art  in,  126;  work  on,  reviewed,  259 ; see  also 
“ Foreign”  passim 

Roofs  : erection  on,  in  metropolis,  curious  case,  190  ; tim- 
ber, 63  ; to  determine  lines  of,  474 
Rotary  four-horse  engine  in  a hat-box ! 546 
Royal  Academicians,  shall  architects  be?  6l6 
Royal  Academy : exhibitions,  213,  225  ; candidates,  412 ; 
medals,  607 

Royal  Institution:  theatre,  115;  lecture,  by  Faraday,  on 
ventilation,  156. 

Royal  Society  : important  changes  in,  74,  584 
Ryde  improvements,  66 


S. 


SADDLE  of  ridgestonc,  to  obtain  by  lines,  496 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  early  architecture  of,  542 
St.  John’s  gate,  restoration  of,  238 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  67 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  state  of,  273,  292,  307 
Salona,  latest  excavations  at,  362 
Sandstone,  preservation  of,  209 

Sanitarial  knowledge,  saving  of  life  and  money  by— air  and 
drainage — Government  aid,  429 
Sanitary  act  at  Croydon,  8 

Sanitary  agitation,  spread  of : structural  arrangements : 
Marylebone : burial  in  towns  : Crown  and  Anchor  meeting, 
549 

Sanitary:  Bill,  what  should  it  contain,  586,  610;  Com- 
mission, first  report  of— important  result,  574 ; effect  of 
light,  509,  5*9  ; improvement  of  towns,  331  ; matters,  584, 

Sanitary' Movement : 53,  54,  77,  79,  139,  141,  429,  480,  6l8, 
619  ; summary  of,  5 16 
Sanitary  : principles  of  Romans,  329 

Sanitary  reform,  20, — foxhunters  and,  83  ; 'pure  air  and 
plenty  of  water  needful,  14 1 ; a bill  of  health,  181,  193  ; 
health  of  Marylebone,  198  ; health  bill,  221,  228  ; why  ex- 
clude London  ? 247, — state  of  London,  255  ; plan  for  pro- 
moting, 452:  sec  also  “ Health  Bill” 

Sanitary  : state  of  Sheffield,  509,  596 
Saracenic  architecture,  effect  of  on  that  of  Venice,  472 
Sashes : to  remove  glass  from  old,  246,  259,— and  frames, 
old,  279 ; vibration  of  prevented,  557 
Sawing  iron,  536 
Saws,  instrument  for  setting,  449 
Scale,  plotting,  66,  103 
Scarborough  Church  competition,  151,  390 
School  of  Design  : and  British  Museum,  49  , see  also  under 
" Design” 

Schools:  and  churches,  association  for  erecting,  510;  Nor- 
mal, plans  of,  referred  to,  596 
Screen,  wooden  decorated,  147 

Screw  : cutting,  guide  for,  295  ; pile  patent  extension,  253  ; 
propellors,  258 

Sculptors,  English  in  Rome,  223 

Sculpture  : monumental,  43  ; proposed  museum  of,  378 ; 

ancient,  in  Leicestershire,  234 
Sea  walls  : and  breakwaters,  construction  of,  125,  138,  329 
Serpentine,  the,  for  bathers,  307 
Sewage  manure,  79,  161,  187 

Sewers : building,  principles  and  practice  of,  609 ; cheap, 
458,  607, — construction  of,  529,  60/, — in  Chester,  345  ; 
commissions,  are  architects  and  surveyors  to  be  excluded 
from?  6ll  ; damages  from  open— responsibility  of  con- 
tractors, 235  ; earthenware,  607,  see  also  “ Sewers  cheap 
Kent  and  Surrey  Court  of,  497.  529.  541  ; new  commission 
of,  592,  605,  6l"6 ; noxious  vapours  from,  193,  223,  228, 
304, — should  they  be  ‘disinfected?’  413;  state  of,  at 
Long  Acre,  402 ; trapping,  474  ; valve  for  grating  of,  210  ; 
ventilation  of,  409  ; Vcntnor,  expense  of  bills  for,  90; 
Westminster  Court  of,  see  “ Westminster” 

Shakspcare  : house  of,  271,— purchase  of,  448,  462,  595  ; 

national  monument  to,  228 
Sheemcss,  prevention  of  fires  at,  457 

Sheffield:  new  Roman  church,  41  ; proposed  great  public 
building,  90,  112,  136,  289;  Atheneum,  completion,  160; 
public  park,  175;  Government  school  of  design,  437 ; mu- 
seum of  art,  137  ; sanitary  state  of,  509 
Shenfield,  St.  Mary’s  church,  252 

Short  time  movement,  314,  321,  354,  415,  472  ; meeting  of 
operative  carpenters  and  joiners,  435 
Simpson,  late  Mr.  Archibald,  architect,  21/ 

Slates,  1/5,  594 
Slough,  427,  592 

Smithfield-market : curious  project  for  retaining,  239 ; im- 
provement of,  325,  367 


Smoke : consumption  of,  121,  175,  610 ; effect  of  on  build- 
ings, 498 

Society  of  Arts : see  “ Arts  ” 

Sound : laws  of  in  building,  82,  118,  129  ; prevention  of  in 
prisons,  6l 8;  reflection  of,  144 
Southampton  : artezian  well,  175  ; proposed  new  gas  com- 
pany, 175 

Southover,  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  119 
Southwark,  improvement  of,  231 
Speedy  Louis,  102,  127,  138 
Spherical  church,  321 
Spires,  to  calculate  taper  of,  366 
Stain  for  new  oak,  540,  557 
Staircase,  Gothic,  at  Antwerp,  51 
Stations,  railway,  decoration  of,  30 

Statue  : at  Cologne,  87:  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Gib- 
son, 318,  347 

Statues,  6,  522,— new  plastic  composition  for,  235 

Steam : engine,  work  on  reviewed,  43  ; expansive  action  of. 

293  ; power  without  fuel,  108 
Steeple-jack,  498,  504,  608 
Stepney  Church  restorations,  46 1 
Stockport  Improvement  Bill,  78 

Stone  : dressing,  497;  hardening  and  colouring,  317  ; lifter, 
339,  354  ; marble,  &c.  wax  preservative  to,  313  ; New 
South  Wales,  -125;  oil  from,  389;  squared—  “ Ecclesio- 
logist  ” and  St.  Philip's,  Leeds,  485 
Stonework,  protection  of,  313,  353 
Stones,  strength  of,  550 
Stowe,  visit  to,  314 
Stratford-on-Avon,  carved  house,  554 

Street : architecture,  ancient,  590 ; names,  583,  607 ; sweep- 
ing, 329 

Streets:  &c.,  architecture  of,  153;  and  buildings,  London, 
93  ; notes  in  London,  17 

Style  : in  architecture,  335,— new,  552  ; see  also  “Architec- 
tural” 

Suez  canal,  275 

Sun  : corrected,  582  ; pictures,  413 
Sunderland  harbour,  217 
Surbiton,  new  Roman  church,  602 
Surveying,  &c.,  works  on  reviewed,  55,  545 
Surveyors  : mode  of  selecting,  67,  91 ; and  engineers,  fees 
to,  599 ; are  they  to  be  excluded  from  Sewers'1  Commission  ? 
6ll  ; made  in  fourteen  days,  449 
Swansea  town-hall  competition,  611 
Swindon,  453 

Sydney,  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  614 
Syracuse  and  its  temples,  theatres,  &c.,  33 
Syro-Egyptian  Society,  569 

T. 

TAKELY  Church,  331 

Temple  Church,  state  of,  79.  91,— masonry  in,  241 
Temple  of  Jupiter  at  TEzani,  423 
Temples  and  theatres  at  Syracuse,  33 

Tenders  : see  at  conclusion  of  most  of  weekly  numbers ; also 
“Blind  builders,”  and  “ Builders, mad” 

Tension  rods,  iron,  experiments  on  strength  of,  537,  57® 

Terra  cotta,  36 

Thame,  Prebendal  house,  436 

Thames:  rise  of,  11,  83,  109 

Thatch,  effects  and  causes  of,  175 

Thaxted  Church,  roof,  63  . „ 

Theatre : at  Carlsruhe  burnt,  127,  new,  295,  304 ; Covcnt  Gar- 
den, sec  “Opera,”  sec  also  “ Drury  Lane,  ’ Lyceum, 

“ Olympic,”  and  under  “ Paris,”  also  “ Decoration. 
Theatres  : arrangement  of,  ill  understood,  81  ; lighting  stage 
of,  281  ; scenerv  and  stage  decorations  in,  191 , 217  ; the 
frequent  burning  of,  160,  208  ; temples  and,  in  Syracuse,  33 
Thoroughfare  wanted,  19 
Thorwaldsen’s  life,  by  Andersen,  445 
Throne,  in  New  House  of  Lords,  230 

Tiles  : Dampier’s  architectural,  43 ; draining,  machine  for 
making,  451  ; encaustic,  125;  Italian,  619;  ornamental 
roofing,  394 
Timber  : bond, 
of,  121 


VASES,  curves  of  Greek,  620 

Venice  : water-entrance  to  Doge’s  Palace,  314  ; art  in,  468 
Ventilating  : bricks,  354  ; panes,  209  ; steam  jet,  498 
Ventilation,  49,  55,97,611;  should  it  be  enforced?  179; 
assembly  and  other  rooms,  205  ; church,  535  ; Consumptive 
Hospital,  4/2  ; dwelling-house,  603,  616  ; House  of  Lords, 
156,  19S, — Drs.  Reid  and  Faraday,  240;  mine,  161,  186; 
room,  581 ; sewer,  409 ; hat,  210 
Verge-board,  Maidstone,  5 
Vernon,  Mr.,  his  gift  to  the  nation,  402,  526 
Victoria  Lobby,  new  House  of  Lords,  303 
Victoria-park,  1 1 . 608 
Vienna  Art-exhibition,  314 
‘Vitruvius,’  who  wrote  under  that  name?  463 


WALBROOK,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  deplorable  state  of, 
273, 292,  307 

Walls;  see  “Clay;”  damp,  cured,  3Q7 ; sea,  125,  441,  474, 
497 

Ware  Church,  proposed  restoration  of,  413,  614 
Warner’s  long  range,  252 

Warwick:  Castle,  357, 399 ; St.  Mary’s  church  and  Beau- 
champ chapel,  358 

Warwickshire,  antiquarian  Tambles  in,  372,  398 
Water:  chemical  remarks  on,  71;  closet,  Torrent,  293  ; 
companies,  367, — rating,  506,  608 ; effect  of  lead  on,  see 
“ Lead;”  filter,  127;  hard,  expense  of  using,  618;  poisoned 
by  copper,  512;  pressure  of  in  mains,  127;  supply  of 
to  extinguish  fires,  126 

Water-works:  new  at  Boston,  618;  power  of  in  watering 
streets,  &c.,  400 

Wellington  Statue  at  Hydc-park  Corner,  6,  44,  75,  135,  168, 
247,  265,  333,  349, — final  resolve,  282 
Wells  : cathedral,  81  ; vicar’s  dose,  338  ; city,  427 
Wells,  pollution  of,  at  Birmingham,  30 
Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  243 
Westminster  Abbey,  discoveries  in,  25,  363  ; iron  work,  85  ; 
alterations,  318,'  373,  412,  421,  436,  463,  501  ; disgraceful 
state  of,  583 


349  ; sanitary  association,  343 
Westminster  Court  of  Sewers,  162,  and  most  of  subsequent 
weekly  numbers 

Westminster  Palace,  619 : sec  also  under  Lords,  &c. 

Westminster  sewers  and  health  of  towns,  54 

Weston-super-Mare  pier,  413 

Wilts,  topography  and  architecture  of,  493 
Winchester,  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  217 
Windsor:  and  Eton,  proposed  removal  of,  181  : crown  im- 
provements, 223 ; Castle,  works  at,  390  ; Voice  from, 
pamphlet  redewed,  472  . 

Window  : curious,  from  Brittany,  213,— at  Linlithgow,  363; 
efTect  of  making  one  too  narrow,  136  ; from  Herne  Church, 
62  ; proposed,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  218  ; tax,  324,  330, 
— a health  of  towns  question,  385, — repeal  of,  603 
Windows,  stained  glass,  36  : see  also  “ Glass" 

Wire  rope  and  cord  for  sashes  and  pictures,  640 
Wisdom  of  Egyptians,  198  on, 

Wolverhampton,  South  Staffordshire,  hospital  at,  1/3,  205 
Wood  : metallization  of,  3 ; trade,  31 
Woods  and  Forests,  Victoria-park  and,  1 1 
Woodwork,  early  English,  398 
Woolwich,  new  works  ir 


: of,  33  ; New  South  Wales,  125  ; price 


Tools,  tempering,  294 
Towns:  health  of,  see  “Health;"  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  331 ; 

Trafalgar- square,  1*4 
Travels,  country,  of  Editor,  453 
Treddle-wheel-caniages,  535 
Treves,  antiquities  of,  13,  26 
Triforium,  522 

Truro,  new  halls  and-market,  551 

Tunnel,  or  tubular  bridges,  325,  364,  379,  401,  546,  568 

Turning,  &c.,  work  on,  reviewed,  18 

Tutbury  Church,  158,  319 


Work  : is  bad  to  bo  paid  for  ? 535  ; new,  keep  rain  from,  508 
Working  classes  : improvement  of,  492  ; lodgi 


jdgings  for,  341, 


Works  : on  architecture,  list  of  French,  234  ; Committee  of 
for  London,  19  ; new  in  Woolwich,  17  ; public,  in  Ire- 
land, 8 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  93 

Y. 

YANKEE  vote  recorder,  127 
Yarmouth  : Church,  383,— history  of,  511 
Yeovil  : town-hall  competition,  131, 210  ; proposed  hall  and 
markets,  581 

York  workhouse  competition,  596 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  389,  53® 


ZINC,  294,  391 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. 

ABBEY  Church,  St.  Alban’s,  early  architecture  of,  two 
engravings,  543  ; plan  of  same,  544 
Abbey  cloisters,  Mailing,  207;  details  of  same,  three  figures. 
207 

-Ezani,  Temple  of  Jupiter  at,  plan  of,  413 
Altar-rail,  Christ  Church,  Endell-street,  567 
Ambassador’s  house,  British,  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Smith,  architect,  98 

Ancient ; bench-end,  Early  English,  398 ; bridge  and  chapel, 
123  ; carved  fireplace,  38,— font-cases,  542,— house,  554,— 
impost,  327 ,— pew  end,  603 ; doors,  99,  111 ; doorways,  495, 
s,-9 ; font,  43S,  SM ; gable,  29 ! gntew.,.  or  bars, 

123,  houses,  15,  26,  422 1 Gothic,  German  chair  designs, 
2/,— lead-rvoric,  3r,— staircase,  50,— stone  chimney-piece, 
266,— well,  75;  iron-work,  artistical,  159,— knocker,  327, 
— mediaeval  handle,  51 ; Louvre,  ill ; monument,  Gallo- 
Roman,  482;  piscina,  1 10 ; porch,  134;  roof,  timber,  63; 
windows,  62,  99,  243,  363 

Ancient  churches,  geometric  proportions  of:  two  figures,  302 
Anomalies  in  early  architecture,  five  illustrations  of,  99 
Antiquities  of  Tri-ves : Roman  gateway,  14 ; house  near  Porta 
Nigra,  26 

Antwerp,  Gothic  staircase  at,  50 
Antwerp  Exchange,  458 

Architecture,  early,  anomalies  in,  five  illustrations  of,  99 
Architecture,  early,  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church:  interior 
view  of  belfry  and  elevation  of  north  transept,  543  ; plan  of 
church,  544 

Army  and  Navy  Clubhouse : design  for,  by  Mr.  G.  Truefitt, 
242 i proposed  new:  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith,  arclii- 

tects,  519 

Artistical  iron-work,  two  illustrations  of,  159 

B. 

BARFRESTON  Church  chancel,  206 
Beam-castings,  junction  of,  294 
Belfry,  interior  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  543 
Bench-end,  carved : fiveengravings,  195 ; early  English,  with 
section  of  same,  398 

Bourse,  Paris,  plan,  elevation,  and  section,  135 
Bridge  and  chapel  on  the  Ouse,  at  York,  123 
Bridge,  beam-castings  at  York,  sketch  of  junctions  of,  294 
Bridge,  timber,  at  Chambly,  near  Montreal : nine  figures,  434 
British  ambassador’s  house  at  Constantinople,  98 
Bruges,  carved  fireplace  in  Palais  de  Justice  at,  38 
Buckingham  Palace,  new  front  of,  410 ; centre  of  same,  411 
Buildings  in  York ; four  views,  123 

c. 

CANDELABRUM  in  new  House  of  Lords,  231 
Canopy  at  Elvaston  Castle,  567 
Canterbury,  Cathedral  porch,  134 


Church,  Stanton-Lacy,  99 

Church,  new  Roman  Catholic,  Surbiton,  Surrey:  Mr. 

Charles  Parker,  architect,  602 
Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Ware,  Herts,  6l5 
Church,  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  aud  schools,  351 
Church,  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  158 
Church  architecture,  early,  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey : views  of 
belfry  and  transept,  543 ; plan  of  church,  544 
Church  chancel,  Barfreston,  206 
Church  doorway,  Norman,  at  Kenilworth,  399 
Church  roof  timber,  at  Thaxted,  Kent,  63 
Church  windows,  Herne,  Kent,  62 
Church  windows,  decorated,  at  Northfleet,  146 
Churches,  ancient,  geometric  proportions  of:  two  figures,  302 
Chimney-piece,  Gothic  stone,  at  Dijon,  266 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of:  fasade  of  new  building  for,  114 
Clock-tower  and  engine-house,  Epsom : Messrs.  Butler' and 
Hodge,  architects,  446 

Cloisters,  Mailing  Abbey,  Kent,  20 7 ; details  of  same,  three 
figures,  207 

Clubhouse,  Army  and  Navy,  design  for,  242 
Clubhouse,  proposed  Army  and  Navy,  519 
Clubhouse,  Carlton,  new,  219 

Coal  Exchange,  new,  Lower  Thames-street : Mr.  J.  Bun- 
ning,  architect,  566 
Coblentz,  electoral  palace  at,  122 
Cologne,  ancient  Louvre  at,  ill 
Cologne,  medieval  iron-work  from,  51 
Constantinople,  British  ambassador’s  house  at,  98 
Construction  and  fittings  of  prisons : plan  of  Pentonville 
model  prison,  and  four  other  sketches,  483 
C diversion  of  plane  figures:  six  diagrams  to  article  on,  555 
Co  vent  Garden  Opera-house,  interior  of,  new,  170 
Coventry,  Ford’s  Hospital,  590 

Crockets,  four  examples  of  on  screen  in  St.  Mary’s,  Leices- 
ter, 578 

C ryp  t of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  171 

D. 

DECORATED  screen  in  Leake  Church,  147 
Decorated  windows,  Northfleet  Church,  146 
Decorations  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  : view  of,  47 1 
Decorations  in  leather  : five  engravings,  459 
Diagrams  to  articles  : on  conversion  of  plane  figures,  555  ; 
on  Dee-bridge  failure,  339 ; on  geometry  of  the  square,’ 
267,  279,  447,  455;  on  Gothic  groins,  233;  on  gradation 
of  ellipses,  375  ; on  saddle  of  ridge-stone,  496 
Door,  Norman,  Hanslopc  Church,  Bucks,  ill 
Door,  old,  at  Stanton-Lacy,  99 
Doorway,  early,  Ely  Cathedral,  495 
Doorway,  Norman,  at  Kenilworth  Church,  399 
Doorway,  Norman,  Harmondsworth  Church,  579 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  interior  of,  471 


G 

GABLE  at  Ightham,  Kent,  39 

Gable  in  Earl-street,  Maidstone,  5 

Galilee  porch,  Ely  Cathedral,  374 

Gallery,  reporters’,  in  new  House  of  Lords,  25* 

Gallo-Roman  monument  at  Igel,  482 

Gate  to  keep  out  cattle,  285 

Gates,  carriage,  mode  of  opening  from  within  lodge,  218 
Gateway,  Roman,  in  Tr&ves,  14 

Gateways,  ancient,  or  “bars,”  at  York,  three  engravings,  123 
Geometric  proportions  of  ancient  churches,  two  figures,  302 
Geometry  of  square,  six  diagrams  to  article  on,  267 ; three 
ditto,  279 ; three  ditto,  447 ; two  ditto,  455 
German  Gothic  chairs,  27 
Ghent,  Gothic  well  in,  75 

Girders,  cast-iron,  experiments  on  fora  of,  six  fibres,  COO  • 
four,  612 

Girders  with  tension  rods : four  figures,  570 

Glasgow  Cathedral,  view  in  crypt  of,  171 

Gloucester,  old  house  in,  15 

Gothic  chairs,  German , 27 

Gothic  groins,  three  diagrams  to  article  on,  233 

Gothic  lead-work,  ancient,  87 

Gothic  staircase  at  Antwerp,  50 

Gothic  stone  chimney-piece,  in  palace  of  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  Dijon,  266 
Gothic  well  in  Ghent,  75 

Gradation  of  ellipses,  three  diagrams  to  article  on,  375 
Groms,  Gothic,  three  diagrams  to  article  on,  233 
Groups  in  Lyceum  Theatre,  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson 


H. 

HALL,  proposed  great  public,  at  Sheffield,  290 
Handle  (door)  of  ancient  ironwork,  61 
Herne  Church,  Kent,  window  from,  62 
Homerton  new  church:  Mr.  A.  Ashpitcl,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
278 

Hospital,  Ford’s,  Coventry,  590 

House,  British  ambassador’s,  at  Constantinople,  9S 

House,  carved,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  554 

House  of  Lords,  candelabrum  in,  231 

House  of  Lords,  entrance  to,  from  peers’  lobby,  1 94 

House  of  Lords,  interior  of,  183 

House  of  Lords,  reporters’  gallery  in,  254 

House  of  Lords,  throne  in,  230 

House  of  Lords,  Victoria  lobby  at,  303 

House  for  Army  and  Navy  Club,  design  for,  242 

House  near  Porta  Nigra  at  Treves,  26 

House,  old,  in  Gloucester,  15 

House,  proposed,  for  Army  and  Navy  Club,  519 

House,  Renaissance,  at  Tours,  422 


Capitals  of  Renaissance  period,  three  engravings,  182 
Carlton  Clubhouse,  new:  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  architect 
219  ’ 

Carriage-gates,  mode  of  opening  from  within  lodge,  218 
Carved  bench-ends  : five  engravings,  195 
Carved  fireplace,  in  Palais  de  Justice,  Bruges,  38 
Carved  font- cases  : at  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  435  ; Newington 
Church,  Kent,  543 

Carved  house  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  554 
Can  ed  impost  at  Ipswich,  327 

Carved  pew-end,  curious,  at  Wenden  Church,  Essex,  603 

Carvings,  modern,  two  engravings,  567 

Castle-keep,  Kenilworth,  362 

Castle  window,  Oxford,  99 

Cathedral,  Ely,  east  end,  386 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons  sur  Marne,  as  proposed 
to  be  restored,  74 
Cathedra]  crypt  at  Glasgow,  171 
Cathedral,  Galilee  porch,  Ely,  374 
Cathedral  porch,  Canterbury,  134 
Chairs,  German  Gothic,  27 

Chalons  sur  Marne,  Cathedra!  of  Notre  Dame,  as  proposed 
to  be  restored,  74 
Chancel  of  Barfreston  Church,  206 
Chapel  and  bridge  on  Ouse,  at  York,  123 
Church,  new,  Homerton,  278 


Church,  St.  Andrew’s,  Marylebone; 
Hamilton,  architects,  4 


Messrs,  Daukes  and 


E. 

EARLY  architecture,  five  illustrations  of  anomalies  in,  98 

Early  doorway,  Ely  Cathedral,  495 

Early  English  bench-end,  Aysgarth  Church,  Yorkshire,  398 

Electoral  palace  at  Coblentz,  122 

Ellipses,  gradation  of,  three  diagrams  to  article  on,  375 

Ely  Cathedra],  east  end,  386 

Ely  Cathedral,  early  doorway  in,  495 

Engine-house  and  clock-tower,  Epsom,  446 

Entrance  to  Doge’s  Palace,  Venice,  by  water,  315 

Epsom  clock-tower  and  engine-house,  446 

Exchange,  Antwerp,  458 

Exchange,  new  Coal,  Lower  Thames-street,  566 

F. 

FACADE  of  new  buUding  for  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
114 

Fireplace,  carved,  in  Palais  de  Justice,  Bruges,  38 
Font  in  Church  of  St.  John,  Luxemburg,  351 
Font-case,  caned,  in  Newington  Church,  Kent,  542 
Font-case,  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  435 
Ford’s  Hospital,  Coventry,  590 

Forms  for  domestic  utensils  obtained  from  leaves : six  figures, 
591  e ’ 

Front,  new,  of  Buckingham  Palace,  410 ; centre  of  same,  41 1 


I. 

IGHTHAM,  Kent,  gable  at,  39 

Illustrations  of  anomalies  in  early  architecture:  five  engrav- 
ings, 99 

Impost,  caned,  at  Ipswich,  327 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  facade  of  new  building,  11 4 
Interior  of  new  House  of  Lords:  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  R.A., 
architect,  183;  entrance  from  peers’ lobby  to,  194;  throne 
in,  230;  candelabrum  in,  231  ; reporters’  gallery  in,  254 
Interior  view  of  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  507 
Ipswich,  carved  impost  at,  327 

Iron  girders,  cast,  experiments  on  form  of:  six  figures,  601  • 
four  ditto,  612 
Iron  knocker,  wrought,  327 
Iron-work,  artistical,  from  Eton  and  Ussel,  159 
Iron-work,  medireval ; handle  from  Cologne,  51 

K. 

KEEP,  Kenilworth  Castle,  362 
Knocker,  wrought  iron,  327 

L. 

LEAD-WORK,  ancient  Gothic,  87 
Leather  stamped  decorations : five  sketches  of,  459 
Lettern,  wood,  Dettling  Church,  Kent,  326 
j Lobby,  Victoria,  at  the  New  House  of  Lords,  303 
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Lords,  New  House  of,  see  “ House  of  Lords  ” 

LouTTe,  ancient,  at  Cologne,  1 1 1 

Lyceum  Theatre  Royal,  plan  of,  494  ; interior  view  of,  507 » 
groups  in,  531 

M. 

MAIDSTONE,  gable  in  Earl-strcct,  5 

Mailing  Abbey  cloisters,  207  ; details  of  same,  three  figures, 
207 

Marylcbone,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  4 
Mediaeval  iron-work  : handle  from  Cologne,  51 
Model  prison,  plan  of,  Pentonville,  with  five  other  sketches, 
483 

Modern  carvings,  567 

Monument,  Gallo-Roman,  at  Igel,  482 

N. 

NORMAN  door,  Hanslope  Church,  Bucks,  111 
Norman  doorway,  Harmondsworth  Church,  579 
Norman  doorway  at  Kenilworth  Church,  399 
Notre  Dame,  Cathedral  of,  at  Chalons  sur  Marne,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  restored,  74 
Notre  Dame  dc  Semur,  piscina  in,  110 

o. 

OLD  houses,  &c.,  see  “ Ancient  ” 

Opera  House,  Govent  Garden,  interior  of  new:  Mr.  B. 

Albauo,  architect,  170 
Ouse  bridge  and  chapel  at  York,  123 
Oxford  Castle,  window  in,  99 

P. 

PALACE,  chimney-piece,  ancient  Gothic,  at  Dijon,  26 6 
Palace,  Electoral,  at  Coblentz,  122 

Palace,  new  front  of  Buckingham,  110 ; centre  of  same,  411 
Palace,  water  entrance  to  Doge’s,  at  Venice,  315 
Palace,  Westminster,  see  “ House  of  Lords” 

Paris,  Bourse,  plan,  elevation,  and  section,  135 
Paris,  Theatre  Montpcnsier,  entrance  front  of,  86 ; plan  of 
same,  87 

Parliament,  new  Houses  of,  see  “ House  of  Lords” 

Peers’  lobby  in  new  House  of  Lords,  entrance  from  to  house, 
194 
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Pentonville  Model  Prison,  plan  of,  with  five  other  sketches, 
483 

Pew-end,  curious  carved,  at  Wenden  Chinch,  Essex,  603 

Piscina,  Notre  Dame  de  Semur,  1 1 0 

Plan  of  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  494 

Plan  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  54 1 

Plan  of  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  TEzani,  423 

Plotting  scale,  new,  sketch  of,  66 

Prisons,  construction  and  fittings  of:  six  figures,  483 

Porch,  Cathedral,  at  Canterbury,  134 

Porch,  Galilee,  Ely  Cathedral,  374 

Porta  Nigra  at  Tr&ves,  house  near,  26 

Pulpit,  wooden,  Wenden  Church,  530 

R. 

RAIL,  altar,  Christ  Church,  Endcll-street,  567 
Renaissance  capitals  : three  engravings,  182 
Renaissance  house  at  Tours,  422 
Reporters’  gallery,  new  House  of  Lords,  254 
Roman  gateway  in  Tr&ves,  14 

S. 

ST.  ALBAN’S  Abbey  Church,  early  architecture  of : two 
engravings,  543  ; plan  of  same,  544 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  and  schools,  Westminster:  Mr.  B. 
Ferrey,  architect,  350 

Saddle  of  ridge-stone,  diagram  to  article  on,  496 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Marylcbone,  4 

Sashes,  mode'of  preventing  vibration  in,  557  ; sashes,  old,  279 
Schools,  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  350 
Screen,  decorated,  in  Leake  Church,  147 
Screen  in  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester:  four  examples  of  crockets, 
578  ; section  of  upper  part  of  screen,  579 
Sewers,  valve  for  gratings  of,  210 

Sheffield,  proposed  public  hall  in:  Messrs.  Flockton,  Lee,  and 
Flockton,  architects,  290 
Speedy  lewis,  three  sketches  of,  102 
Square,  geometry  of,  see  “ Geometry  ” 

Staircase,  Gothic,  at  Antwerp,  50 
Stanton-Lacy  Church,  99 
Stone-lifter,  sketch  of,  339 
Stratford-on-Avon,  carved  house  at,  554 
Surbiton,  Surrey,  new  Roman  church  at,  602 


T. 

TEMPLE  of  Jupiter  at  52zani,  plan  of,  423 

Tension-rods,  girder,  571 

Theatre  Montpcnsier,  Paris,  entrance  front  of,  86 ; plan  of 
same,  87 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lanc,  interior  of,  as  decorated  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Gye,  471 

Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum,  plan  of,  494  ; interior  view  of,  507 : 
groups  in,  531 

Throne  in  new  House  of  Lords,  231 

Timber  bridge  at  Chambly,  near  Montreal : nine  figures,  434 

Tombstones,  five  sketches  of,  29 1 ; two  ditto,  387 

Tower-top  of  Sutton  Benger  Church,  495 

Transept  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  elevation  of,  343 

Trfcves,  antiquities  of : house  near  Porta  Nigra,  26 ; Roman 
gateway  in,  14 

Tutbury  Church,  Staffordshire,  158 


y. 

VALVE  for  gratings  of  sewers,  sketch  of,  210 
Venice,  Doge’s  Palace,  water  entrance  to,  315 
Vicar's  Close  at  Wells,  339 
Victoria  lobby,  new  House  of  Lords,  303 

W. 

WARE  Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Herts:  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  archi- 
tect, 615 

Well,  Gothic,  at  Ghent,  75 
Wells  : Vicar’s  Close,  339 

Westminster,  church  and  schools,  St.  Stephen’s,  350 
Windows,  ancient,  Headbourn-Worthy,  99;  at  Caister, 
Northamptonshire,  99 ; decorated,  Northfleet  Church,  147 ; 
Herne  Church,  Kent,  62 ; La  Haussayc,  Brittany,  243 ; 
Linlithgow  Church,  363  ; Oxford  Castle,  99 
Wood  lettem  ; Dcttling  Church,  Kent,  326 
Wooden  pulpit,  Wenden  Church,  530 

Y. 

YORK,  buildings  in:  four  engravings,  123;  Bootham  Bar, 
Micklegate  Bar,  and  Monk  Bar,  123;  Ouse  bridge  and 
chapel,  123 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a thorough  Builder’s  Clerk,  one 

who  understands  accounts,  measuring,  and  drawing.  Age 
iro"'  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  Apply  to  P.  S„  “ Builder”  Office. 

TO  TLMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

RANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  been 

* a Counting  House,  a Situation  in  a Timber 


YY 


ANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office  a Clerk, 

ghly  competent  to  make  out  Drawings,  take  out 
- --•> -ork,  and  perfectly 


w 

quantiti  _ 

conversant  with  the  routine  of  a’builder's  “ofliceT— A'pply  by' letter 
prepaid,  to  D.  S.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
< oveut-garden. 


w 


ANTED,  a steady  respectable  Middle- 

. - ..-  , aged  Man  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS  in  a Builder’s  Es- 
tablishment, lie  must  he  thoroughly  master  of  liis.husiness,  and 
capah  e of  managing  a number  of  men.— Address,  pre-paid,  to 
’•  Office or '•I  he  Builder,"  stating  reference,  salary  required, 
and  where  last  eivgaged.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not 
near  a rigid  inquiry  as  to  sobriety,  integrity,  and  ability. 


to  joiners. 

Xl/'ANTED,  a FOREMAN  for  a Joiner’s 

▼ T Shop,  to  superintend  from  15  to  20  men.  He  must  lie  a good 
Woikman.  capable  of  setting  out-door  work,  sober,  nnd  industrious. 
None  need  apply  who  have  not  held  a similar  situation  for  at  ieast 
* jU  years.— Apply  to  A.  B.  personally,  at  Mr.  Oliver’s,  10,  City- 
road,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  evening,  tile  5th  and  6th  of  January, 
1847,  between  the  hours  of  7 and  i)  o’clock. 


1 TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

’HE  Advertiser,  Aged  Twenty-two,  wishes 

- for  a rc-engngement  ns  A ssistnnt  in  either  of  the  nbove  offices, 
town  or  country.  Salary  required  Fifty  Guineas  per  annum.— Ad- 
dress B.  post-office,  GrenriUe-strect,  Brunswick-square,  London. 


T TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

HE  Advertiser,  who  is  a respectable  and 

steady  person,  wishes  for  an  engagement  to  superintend  the 
practical  part  of  works  for  an  Architect,  or  foreman  to  a Builder  in 
town  or  country,  haring  fulfilled  the  situation  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  and  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  erection  of  rail- 
wa ^stations,  churches,  Ac.  A good  draughtsman,  Ac.  Address, 
SI.  D.,  7,  Old  Gloster-strcet,  Hoxton,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

AN  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office,  being  competent  to  design 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  prepare  working  drawings,  mea- 
suring works,  &e.— Address  to  C.  Y„  office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  knows  the  general 

routine  of  an  Architect's  office,  and  understnndsdrawiugs  in 
general  Ac.,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  AN  ENGAGEMENT.  He 
can  give  references  to  the  arcliitect  to  whom  he  was  articled,  Ac.  — 
Address  to  J.  E.,  office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  SLATERS. 

A PERMANENT  SITUATION  in  the 

country  may  he  had  immediately  by  a Steady  Industrious 
Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  roofing ; if  also  acquainted  with 
slate  work  he  would  have  the  preference.  None  need  apply  who 
are  not  prepared  with  testimonials  as  to  character.  — Apply,  if  by 
letter,  prepaid,  to  JAS.  BROWN,  Slater,  Chelmsford. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  served  his  time, 

wants  Employment  in  a good  shop  where  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  Improvement— Address  G.  C.,  office  of”  The  Builder.’ 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connections,  who  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  with  an 
architeot  of  cmineuce  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  (chiefly  em- 
ployed in  ecclesiastical  architecture),  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of  a member  of  that  profession, 
lie  will  be  disengaged  in  the  first  week  in  March  next.  Satisfac- 
tory testimonials  as  to  character  and  qualifications  can  be 
furnish ed.— Ad dres s R.  R„  at  SILVERTilORNK’3  Library,  17, 
Walcot-buildings,  Bath. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

TN  the  Office  of  an  Architect,  where  an 

M.  extensive  practice  is  conducted  in  all  its  branches,  a Vacancy 
for  a 1 upil  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The 
advantage  of  residing  with  the  family  can  he  afforded  in  a country 
house,  situated  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  town,  where  lie  will 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home.— For  particulars,  apply, if  by  letter, 
addressed,  A.  B.,  20,  Bemard-street,  Southampton. 

A TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

SI  EADY,  Active,  Young  Man  is  de- 
sirous of  an  Engagement,  ns  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier  ; 
any  party  requiring  the  services  of  the  Advcrtizer  will  find  a 
communication  prove  satisfactory.— Address,  T.  8.,  46,  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PARTY  practically  acquainted  with  the 

-LM.  Business  in  all  its  branches,  nnd  who  has  filled  all  the  above 
situations,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  either  of  the  above  offices, 
to  prepare  Plans,  make  Working  Drawings,  measure  work,  take 
out  quantities,  keep  the  Books,  Ac.  Ac. -Address,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Morris, 
4,  Cluld-place,  Temple. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders  willing  to  tender  for  ex- 
tensive repairs,  additions,  and  alterations  to  several  large 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ox  ford -street,  per  cash  payments,  are 
requested  to  send  their  cards,  with  references  as  to  capability  and 
punctuality  in  executing  Buch  works.— Address  A.  B.,  12,  Abingdori- 
streek 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

forthe  erection  of  an  extensive  Cotton  Mill  at  Pleasley,  near 
Mansfield.  Nottinghamshire,  may  see  the  plans  and  specifications 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  PATTERSON  and  HINE,  Nottingham, 
from  December  26tli  to  January  6th,  1847. 

Tenders  to  he  delivered  in,  ou  or  before  January  8th,  1847.  Secu- 
rity will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  works.  The 
lowest  tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

PATTERSON  and  HINE.  Architects. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

4 COMMITTEE  of  GOVERNORS  will 

-A*,  meet  at  this  hospital  on  TUESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  January 
next,  at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  from 
such  persons  os  may  he  willing  to  take  011  a Building  Lease  or 
Leases,  for  a term  of  61  years,  from  Lady  Day,  1847,  a very  eligible 
PLOT  of  GROUND,  situate  ou  the  south  side  of  Kcnt-strc’et,  in  the 
Borough.  Immediate  possession  may  be  obtained,  and  the  plan  of 
the  same  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  counting-house,  any 
day,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o’clock. 

January,  1847.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  gtven,  that 

TENDERS  for  A CONTRACT,  for  such  Masons,  Stone- 
cutters, Pariors,  and  Bricklayers’  work,  and  Cartage,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
their  dependencies  li.  e.  the  several  outposts  connected  with  the 

Sarrison),  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Lon- 
on,  on  or  before  the  6tli  January,  1847. 

Printed  schedules,  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Contract, 
may  he  obtained,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four 
o’clock,  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Devonport, 
until  the  5th  proximo. 

Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office, 

Devonport,  26tn  December,  1846. 


THE  Directors  of  this  Company  will  meet 

at  the  Company’s  offico,  61,  Moorgate-street,  London,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  the  6th  day  of  January  next,  at  Two  o’clock,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  o'f  CROSSINGS,  Switches, 
Turntables,  and  Water  Cranes,  according  to  the  specification  draw- 
ings and  other  particulars,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  24.  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  in  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s 
office,  by  One  o’clook  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  parties  tendering, 
or  their  authorized  agents,  to  be  in  attendance  at  Two.  The  Di- 
rectors do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

Ily  order,  GEORGE  KING,  Secretary. 

61,  Moorgate-street,  December  14tli,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Kingsland,  Dalston,  and  De  Beauvoir  Town  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution. 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Institution 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  several  works  required  in  completing  the 
carcase  of  the  building,  plans  and  specifications  of  which  arc  now 
prepared,  and  may  be  seen  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four 
(Sundays  excepted  1 at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  JOHN 
CLARK  CATLING  (removed  to),  No.  10,  Middleton-road,  Dalston. 
Sealed  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  Six  o'clock  p..w.,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  day  of  J anuary,  1847.  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  tender  not  fully  approved 

o £ By  order,  

10th  December,  1846. 


,OBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas-light 

and  Coke  Company  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Works  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  January,  1817,  to  receive  Teuders  for 
the  fixing  of  an  Eiglit-norse  High-pressure  Engine  with  certain 
Machinery  to  he  attached  thereto.  The  Engine  is  on  the  Com- 
pany’s Works  at  Stepney,  nnd  may  be  seen  with  the  plans  and  spe- 
cifications of  machinery  to  be  attached  by  application  to  Mr. 
ISAAC  MERCER,  the  Company's  Engineer,  any  day  previous  to 
the  date  above-mentioned,  between  tnc  hours  of  Ten  and  Two. 
The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  Lowest  Tender. 
—By  order  of  the  Board,  H.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company's  Offices,  Ben  Jenson’s 
Fields,  Stepney,  December  30th,  1846. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marhle  Chimney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  nt  the  following  low  prices  :— Three  2 ft  6 in. 
Openings,  8J  in.  piers,  35s.  each;  two  2 ft.  10  in.  Openings 
10  in.  piers,  50s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings,  u in.  and’ 
12  in.  piers,  60s.  each,  worth  £<>.,  and  some,  with  carved  blockings, 
from  £0  to  £7,  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  at  three  or 
six  months,  according  to  the  amount  Apply  at  34,  Chichester- 
placc,  King’s-cross. 


TO  BANKING  OR  OTHER  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  - First 
Class  Commercialists  or  Traders  requiring  great  space,  extensive 
premises,  and  hrst-ratc  situation  at  the  West-end  of  London. 

'po  LET  on  LEASE,  for  any  Term  beyond 

T'venty-oneyenrs  parties  may  desire,  those  extensive  premises, 
No.  100,  New  Bond-street  containing  on  the  ground  floor  an 
entrance  hall,  two  noble  parlours,  most  extensive  corridor,  leading 
to  a magnificent  banqueting-hall  for  upwards  of  100  persons  with 
several  muior  rooms,  comprehending  au  area  of  about  5000  square  feet 
stabling  for  nine  or  ten  horses,  and  standing  foJ  three  or  four  carl 
riages.  The  house  is  replete  with  conveniences,  including  an  excel- 
lent bath-room.  The  drawing-room  and  librarv  are  also  well-’ 
proportioned  rooms.— For  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  LESLIE  at 
the  offices  and  manufactory  for  his  new  l’ateut  Ethcreul  Gas 
Burner,  59,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


MR.  GRAYSON’S  ARCH  ITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fiftv  Years.— 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  MILLWRIGHTS,  and  others  tfmeht  the 
principles  of  MACHINERY  and  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE. 
The  selection  of  models  nnd  casts  accompanying  the  diagrams 
which  are  introduced  nt  this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great 


York  street,  Covcnt-'garden,  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 


CHIMNEY  SWEEPING  MACHINE,  of 


No.  2,  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate,  London. 


TO  BUILDEKS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  drainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  onlv. 

83,  WAT  E It LOO-B Rl  DU'E-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends 
Premium,  £30. 


GILCOCK  and  On.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  nt  the  following  places : — 

Archer,  45,  Goodgc-strcet,  Tottenliam-onnrt-ro.Kl  ; Rlvth,  White 
clinpcl;  Cock.  424,  Ox  ford -street ; Denn.  46,  King  William-street  - 
Fenn,  105,  Newgate-street ; Holtzapffel  and  Co.,  64.  Cliari ne- 
crose : and  of  all  i~ — . - 

Kingdom. 


1 ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  Unit  cl 


Art  union  of  London.— Established 

1837.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  loth  Victoria,  1816. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

ipto.v,  P.R.S. 


The  Most  Noble  the  Makquis  op 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lo 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lon 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  nnd  Surrey. 

John  Auldjo,  Esq.,  F.R  S. 
Chnrics  Barry,  Esq.  It. A. 

Thos.  Hell.  Esq.,  F.It.S. 

John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

B.  B.  Cnbhell  ,Esq„  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge. 
William  Collard,  Esq. 

Robert  Dickson.  Esq.,  M.D.  F.L.S. 
Charles  John  Dirnond,  Esq. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Elv. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  Sl.P. 
Colonel  Fox.  M.P. 

John  S.  Gaskoin,  Esq. 

" Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 


,cofX 


3.A. 


T.  Charles  Harrison, Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Edwmrd  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Henry  Hayward.  Esq. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 
William  Leaf.  Esq. 

William  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

Thos.  P.  Matthew,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  H.  lI.Milman. 
Richard  Morris,  Esq. 

John  Noble,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson,  F.S.A. 
It.  Zouch  S.  Troughton,  Esq. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Esq.,  Alder- 


Isq.’.M^*. 


The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  the  public 
that  the  Charter  granted  under  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  has  received  the  great  seal,  and  that  tho  Art-Union 
of  London  is  now  a corporate  body,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges thereto  belonging. 

The  Counoil  feel  assured  that,  the  Society  being  thus  placed  on  ft 
firm  and  permanent  basis,  a great  ex-tension  of  its  beneficial  opera- 
tions will  result,  and  that  manv  will  be  induced  to  join  who  have 
been  hitherto  deterred  by  doubts  of  its  legality  or  permanency  ; 
while  the  Council,  feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  is  no 
longer  precarious,  wiD  be  authorized  to  make  all  such  prospective 
arrangements  as  may  be  desirable ; and  it  will  be  their  anxious 
endeavour  so  to  apply  the  means  at  the  Society's  disposal  ns  to 
carry  out  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  great  objects  it  has  in 
view,  the  dissemination  of  a knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  taste,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  tho 
fine  arts  and  their  professors. 

The  scheme  of  prizes  for  the  present  year  will  embrace,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  proportion  of  works  to  he  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders, 

CASTS  IN  BRONZE,  from  an  original  figure  of  “ Iris  Ascend- 
ing," made  expressly  for  the  Society  by  Mr  W.  II.  Kirk  ; 

CASTS  IN  IRON,  from  a reduced  copy  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  a figure 
of  Thalia,  in  tlic  British  Museum  ; 

STATUETTES  IN  PORCELAIN,  from  an  original  figure 
called  “ Innocence,”  made  expressly  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Foley  : and 

MEDALS  IN  SILVER,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  commemorative  of 
Flaxman,  in  continuation  of  the  series  already  commenced  by  the 
Society. 

Every  member  will  receive  a pair  of  prints— “ The  Last  Em- 
brace," and  “ The  Neapolitan  Wedding,"  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rolls  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Ilcath  respectively,  after  T.  Uwins,  K.A., 
with  a set  of  engravings  in  outline  from  seven  of  tlic  cartoons  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  tho  premium  of  £500  offered  by  the 
Society  for  an  historical  picture. 

Subscriptions  for  the  present  year  arc  now  due.— By  order, 

GEORGE  GODWIN,)  Honorary 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  J Secretaries. 

4,  Trafoigar-squftrc,  January  1st,  1847. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
bb  bb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  L>  are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  l.irge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  mcanB  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION. — The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carrv  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER 

Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sin, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  j I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  whir  h I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Chajter-house. square,  Monday,  Feb.  1 7,  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bail 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  givi  ng  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yeth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  It 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, — that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  emertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithful  v,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c-.  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Candy' s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a commun  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O'BRIEN. 

*,*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 

Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f'eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
v?'  KCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE, 
Smith  s vv  ork.  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


AIR, 


OUR  FIFTH  VOLUME. 

N accordance  with  custom, 
we  would  bespeak,  by  a few 
words  of  kindly  introduc- 
tion, the  good  will  of  our 
readers  for  our  forthcoming 
volume.  We  are  as  much 
led  to  do  this  by  feeling,  as  bound  to  it  by  duty. 
We  desire  to  stand  well  with  them;  to  have 
their  confidence : we  would  enlist  their  aid  and 
secure  their  esteem.  To  be  thought  honest 
and  useful  recorders  of  facts, — even  able  ex- 
pounders of  principles  (high  praise  as  it  would 
be),  is  not  the  extent  of  our  ambition.  We 
would  have  it  felt  that  we  have  high  objects  in 
view,  and  are  impelled  by  loftier  motives  than 
pecuniary  profit  or  desire  for  reputation  : that 
we  are  labouring  honestly  and  sincerely,  to 
advance  the  well-being  and  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  would  find  greater  re- 
ward in  effecting  this  than  in  personal  success. 
That  it  is  so  we  most  seriously  aver  : and  we 
therefore  ask  all  who  have  the  same  end  in 
view,  or  regard  it  with  the  consideration  it 
demands,  to  give  us  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  look  upon  us  as  fellow-labourers  in  a 
work  of  great  and  universal  interest. 

The  spread  of  architectural  knowledge  ; the 
improvement  of  dwelling-places  ; the  science 
of  heat,  of  sound,  of  ventilation;  legislative 
enactments  affecting  constructions,  and  the 
due  administration  of  them  ; facilities  of  com- 
munication ; a dissemination  of  a knowledge 
and  love  of  art ; and  the  scovfi  of  other  objects 
which  specially  occupy  our  pages,  are  but 
means  to  an  end, — and  that  end  is,  the  health, 
well-being,  happiness,  goodness,  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  effect  of  an  ill-ordered  dwelling  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween health  and  morals , are  becoming  under- 
stood. When  once  universally  felt,  improve- 
ments and  ameliorations  will  be  adopted  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  now.  Once  make  it  the 
public  opinion  that  improvements  in  this  re- 
spect must  be  effected,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  beautiful,  is  not  so  ob- 
vious, but  is  none  the  less  certain.  The  asser- 
tion of  it  has  been  duly  scoffed  at  by  those 
who  could  not  understand  it,  but  has  now 
passed  its  probation,  and  is  establishing  itself 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  effect  produced  on  national  character 
by  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art, — fine 
pictures,  exalted  statuary,  or  noble  buildings, 
—is  very  great;  much  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed ; and  has  been  too  long  over- 
looked in  our  country.  The  perfect  and  ge- 
neral recognition  of  it  would  lead  to  the  free 
admission  of  the  public  t all  national  monu- 


ments and  works  of  art,  the  adornment  of 
cities,  and  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  designs  for  public  buildings. 

Two  years  ago  (in  the  preface  to  our  third 
volume)  we  said,  “ It  must  be  constantly  re- 
marked that  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  is  much 
less  understood  by  the  public  than  as  a useful 
art,  whence  it  follows  that  our  advance  in 
matters  of  taste  is  much  slower  than  in  matters 
of  utility;”  and  the  observation  unfortunately 
is  not  yet  out  of  date.  On  all  matters  of  art 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  is  excessive.  It 
wiH  continue  to  be  our  aim  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism,  and 
to  cultivate  the  taste  of  our  readers,  so  far  as 
we  may  be  able  to  do  se. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  a busy  one. 
A revised  Buildings  Act,  the  prevention  of 
interments  in  towns,  the  abolition  of  the  win- 
dow-tax (a  tax  on  cleanliness,  health,  and 
morals),  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  general 
sanatory  regulations,  will  probably  come  before 
the  legislature,  and  will  demand  our  attention. 
The  new  buildings  oommenced  and  projected 
are  numerous.  Amongst  these,  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  we  may  mention  the  additions  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  concerning  which  the 
public,  up  to  this  time,  are  entirely  ignorant ; 
the  Carlton  Club-house  ; Bridgewater  House  ; 
new  Westminster  bridge,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called,  if  the  preposterous  proposal 
to  remove  it  be  not  defeated  ; Covent  Garden 
theatre;  the  new  theatre  in  Leicester-square ; 
a building  for  the  Records  ; improvements  in 
the  city  ; a score  of  churches  of  more  or  less 
pretension  ; and  works  in  connection  with  the 
railways,  of  surprizing  magnitude. 

In  the  provinces  too,  much  is  contemplated  ; 
and  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  the  public  full 
information  of  what  is  passing,  both  there  and 
on  the  continent. 

While  we  seek  to  render  our  journal  valu- 
able to  architects,  engineers,  artists,  and  a 
large  body  of  general  readers,  the  building 
trade  will  find  their  interests  watched  and  their 
requirements  attended  to.  All  new  inventions 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them,  improvements  in 
construction,  new  materials,  and  proceedings 
under  the  Buildings  Act,  will  have  our  con- 
tinued attention ; nor  shall  we  relax  in  our 
endeavours  to  induce  a more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  estimates,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
judicious  and  enlightened  course,  as  well 
between  themselves  and  their  workmen,  as 
between  themselves  and  their  employers. 

Explosion  op  Boilers. — The  constant 
occurrence  of  accidents  to  steam  boilers,  is 
disgraceful  to  us  as  a nation  in  a mechanical 
point  of  view,  and  calls  for  inquiry.  It  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  that  every  boiler  should 
be  examined  by  a public  officer  before  it  is 
sent  out. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GANDON, 
ARCHITECT. 

Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin, 
have  made  a very  interesting  addition  to  archi- 
tectural biography,  in  publishing  a life  of  Mr. 
Gandon."  It  contains  much  valuable  matter, 
and  should  be  read,  especially,  by  every  archi- 
tect who  finds  his  spirits  flag  under  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  him  in  his  profession,  even 
when  successful. 

Gandon  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February, 
17*12,  in  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a boarding-school,  at 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  where  he  manifested 
a great  predilection  for  mathematics  and  draw- 
ing. His  father,  Peter  Gandon,  becoming  a 
proselyte  to  the  science  of  alchemy,  dissipated 
in  fumes  much  of  his  property,  and  was  in- 
volved to  such  an  extent  by  mismanagement, 
that  at  fourteen  our  hero  found  himself  re- 
called from  school,  and  thrown  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  Having  great  love  for  the 
arts,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  study 
them,  especially  architecture  and  perspective: 
he  read  all  day,  and  drew  at  Shipley’s  aca- 
demy (then  the  best  esteemed  in  London) 
every  evening. 

At  this  time  Mr.  William  Chambers  arrived 
in  England  from  Rome,  and  being  advised  to 
settle  here,  bought  a house  in  Poland-street. 
Hearing  that  he  was  in  need  of  assistance, 
some  of  Gandon’s  friends  advised  him  to  call 
on  Mr.  Chambers,  and  shew  his  portfolio.  The 
result  of  which  was  that  Chambers  took  him 
into  his  house  as  a pupil,  with  a very  moderate 
fee.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  lato  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  who  continued  during  his  life 
one  of  his  most  attached  friends.  He  obtained 
many  other  valuable  friends,  and  when  he  left 
Sir  William  Chambers’  office,  and  commenced 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
good  connections. 

About  the  year  1766  (misprinted  in  the  life 
1776),  he  formed  the  intention  of  publishing  a 
continuation  of  the  “ Vitruvius  Britannicus,” 
published  by  Colin  Campbell,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Woolfe,  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
issued  two  folio  volumes  before  completing  his 
25th  year. 

In  1767  he  exhibited,  at  two  exhibitions  ar- 
ranged by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
a design  for  a Mausoleum  in  memory  of 
Handel,  erected  in  the  demesne  of  Sir  S.'Hil- 
lier,  Staffordshire,  and  a design  for  a palace. 
About  this  same  time  he  designed  a park 
screen,  which  was  erected  in  Portman-square, 
at  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. His  energy  and  industry  were  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  for  between  1766-1769  he  had. 
in  addition  to  the  works  we  have  spoken  of, 
gained  the  premium  for  designs  for  the  Court 
House  of  Nottingham  (afterwards  erected), 
obtained  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  then  just  established  (1768),  and 
furnished  designs  for  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Dublin.  It  seems  that  when  he  saw  the 
Academy  medal  advertised,  ho  was  not  a stu- 
dent, anil  therefore  was  not  eligible;  he  how- 
ever quickly  removed  that  disability,  and  car- 
ried off  the  prize, — the  subject  of  the  design 
was  a triumphal  arch,  commemorative  of  the 
seven  years’  war.  Chambers  appears  to  have 


* “ The  Life  of  James  Gandon,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  with  ori- 
ginal notices  of  contemporary  nrtists,  and  fragments  of  Es- 
says.” From  materials  collected  by  his  Son.  Edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  J,  MulvtiDy,  It,  H.  A.  Hodges  and  Smith. 
Dublin;  1816, 
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felt  interested  in  his  success  on  this  occasion. 
Paul  Sandly,  the  artist,  was  his  warm  friend, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  C. 
Beresford,  who  became  his  great  patron,  and 
ever  continued  so. 

We  should  mention,  that  the  plans  for  the 
Dublin  Exchange  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion, at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends 
who  were  on  the  spot.  He  had  sixty-four 
competitors,  and  obtained  the  second  premium. 
The  first  was  given  to  Mr.  Cooley  : the  third 
to  Mr.  T.  Sandby. 

On  this  occasion  Malton,  the  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  well  known,  published 
some  abusive  remarks  on  Gandon’s  design.* 

In  1771,  Gandon  took  a large  house  in 
Broad- street,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
and  married  a lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached.  During  this  period,  namely,  in  1776, 
100  gnineas  were  offered  by  advertisement  for 
the  best  designs  for  the  new  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, and  Gandon,  although  fully  occupied, 
and  the  task  was  one  requiring  much  study, 
was  led  to  submit  plans.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  these  by  the  eminent  philan- 
thropist Mr.  John  Howard,  and  was  awarded 
the  premium,  without  a dissentient  voice.  The 
sum  so  gained,  however,  was  quite  incommen- 
surate with  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  work,  which  had  nearly  killed  him  ; his 
object  was  of  course  to  carry  out  the  design, 
and  he  was  therefore  deeply  mortified  to  see  it 
handed  over  for  that  purpose  to  a man  of  very 
inferior  ability. 

Tn  1779.  inducements  were  offered  him  to 
settle  in  Petersburgh ; but  while  he  was  deli- 
berating upon  them,  Lord  Carlow  and  Mr. 
Beresford  invited  him  to  Ireland,  at  first  on 
general  grounds,  with  the  offer  of  a pension  till 
he  was  established,  but  afterwards  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  building  a new  custom-house. 
This  determined  his  future  course,  and  in 
April  1781,  having  previously  forwarded  his 
sketches,  he  left  London  for  Dublin.  Here, 
however,  he  found  himself  in  a position  of 
great  difficulty:  the  proposal  was  most  unpo- 
pular; for  several  weeks  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  himself  concealed  ; and  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  go  on,  meetings  were  held  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  great  tumult  ensued.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  in  August  1781,  but  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  were  not  overcome  till  long 
after  that : he  was  himself  constantly  threat- 
ened, and  never  visited  the  works  without  a 
good  cane-sword.f 

During  the  progress  of  the  custom-house,  he 
was  solicited  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Waterford)  to  make  designs 
for  a court-house  in  Waterford  ; and  to  oblige 
Mr.  Beresford,  he  complied  with  the  request 
against  his  will.  This  building  unfortunately 
proved  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  him  : chiefly  caused  by  conflicts  be- 
tween the  grand  juries  and  the  corporation, 
relative  to  raising  the  money  to  pay  the  work- 
men, and  he  was  compelled  to  remonstrate 
with  the  grand  jury.  “In  my  interview  with 
these  gentlemen,”  he  says,  “ I found  they  had 
a very  erroneous  idea  of  the  profession  of  an 
* architect,’  as  it  stood  in  England.  Some  of 
them  considered  me  as  a contractor,  or,  as  they 
termed  me,  * a projector  and  undertaker,’  not 
one  of  those  sable  personages  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  but  to  bury  stones 
and  mortar  !J 

* At  a later  period  of  Gandon’s  life,  he  employed  Mal- 
fon’s  son  in  his  office,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  father, 
but,  after  three  years,  was  obliged  to  discharge  him  for  be- 
trayal of  confidence. 

t The  foundation  of  the  new  building  was  very  bad,  and 
required  the  uhnost  care.  Piling  was  resorted  to,  but  had 
objections  besides  that  of  expense.  He  says,  in  his  own 
notes,— “ I therefore  gave  directions  to  have  a grating  of 
Mcmel  timber  prepared,  the  timber  to  be  one  foot  square,  to 
have  the  upper  ones  notched  down  three  inches  in  the  ground 
pieces,  which  were  to  be  bedded  on  a layer  of  cut  heath,  the 
whole  ground  being  first  correctly  levelled;  the  interstices  of 
the  grating  to  be  filled  in  with  hard  sound  stock  bricks,  up 
to  the  level  of  the  timbers,  swimming  in  mortar  composed 
of  pounded  roach-lime  and  mortar  well  mixed,  which  an- 
swered nearly  as  well  as  tarras  ; over  which  was  laid  four- 
inch  fir  plank,  fastened  down  on  the  grating  with  oak  tren- 
nels,  which  was  all  completed.  The  foundation-walls  were 
then  set  out  on  the  17th  of  September.  The  part  directly 
under  the  cupola  was  laid  with  rough  blocks  of  mountain- 
granite,  in  regular  courses  ; in  the  first  course  was  sunk  an 
iron  chain  of  flat  bar,  four  inches  wide  and  two  and  a half 
inches  thick,  into  collars  which  were  run  with  lead,  but  the 
bars  were  only  covered  with  a cement  of  wax,  resin,  and 
stone  dust.” 

-t  The  following  testimonial  will  shew  to  what  clnss  of 
persons  the  professional  term  “ architect  ” was  applied  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland  about  fifty  years  ago. 

“ We  have  known  Benjamin  Shorter,  of  Bandon,  architect, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  period  he  has  worked  for 
us  at  different  times,  and  in  every  matter  executed  his  work 
in  a very  proper  and  mnsterly  manner.  We  recommend 
him,  therefore,  to  the  public  as  an  honest,  industrious,  sober, 
able  workman,  and  think  him  very  capable  of  executing  any 
work  he  undertakes.” 


“ Having  explained  to  them  what  my  pro- 
fession really  was,  and  that  I only  conducted 
works,  not  contracted  for  them,  the  artificers 
were  promised  a settlement.” 

He  afterwards  sought  to  resign  the  appoint- 
ment, but  was  induced  by  his  steady  friend, 
Mr.  Beresford,  to  persevere.  Various  other 
commissions  were  offered  to  him,  but  were 
mostly  refused;  when  applied  to,  however,  to 
design  improvements  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Parliament,  he  could  not  decline,  and  his  plans 
were  ultimately  carried  out.  New  courts  of 
law  followed,  and  during  the  execution  of 
these  he  was  much  harassed  by  an  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  endea- 
vours to  stop  the  works.  In  his  notes  he 
says ; — “ I cannot  but  observe  in  this  place, 
the  injurious  tendency  of  repeated  attempts  of 
this  kind  on  any  of  the  works  of  which  I had 
the  management.  Whenever  the  stopping  of 
them  became  in  this  manner  subject  of  conver- 
sation, impediments  to  their  future  progress 
immediately  took  place  ; every  artificer  was 
apprehensive  that  the  materials  prepared  or 
ordered  would  be  thrown  on  his  hands,  and 
that  his  bills  might  remain  long  unpaid.  This 
directly  gave  a check  to  every  exertion  on 
their  parts,  by  withdrawing  their  men,  and 
counter-ordering  the  materials  which  came 
from  any  distance  ; so  that  when  the  business 
was  to  recommence,  the  season  was  nearly 
lost  by  the  delays,  which  circumstance  occa- 
sioned considerable  injury  to  the  works.  In- 
deed, the  frequent  opposition  given  to  this  work 
had  so  harassed  and  disgusted  me,  that  I did 
not  like  to  go  near  it ; and  it  prevented  me 
from  constructing  the  inner  dome  with  brick, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  to  save 
expense,  was  done  with  carpentry.” 

A report  which  he  drew  up  in  January  1794, 
shewed  that  44,234/.  had  been  expended  on 
the  courts  up  to  that  time,  and  that  15,898/. 
were  wanted  to  complete  them : further,  that 
delay  would  entail  great  expense  and  injuries. 
The  result  of  this  was  a vote  of  16,000/.,  and 
the  completion  of  the  courts  for  the  reception 
of  the  Judges  by  November  1796.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings,  however,  were  not  finished 
till  1802. 

In  respect  of  some  designs  made  by  Mr. 
Gandon  for  considerable  additions  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  he  considered  himself 
ill-treated,  his  plans  being  carried  out  by 
others  without  compensation  to  him. 

In  1786  he  gave  designs  for  a military  col- 
lege in  Phcenix-park  (also  carried  out  by 
others),  and  in  1791  built  Carlisle  bridge.  The 
last  buildingwhich  he  conducted  was  the  King’s 
Inns,  Dublin,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
in  1795.  During  this  time  the  works  at  the 
Custom-house  were  going  on  (interrupted  for 
a time  by  the  lamentable  political  occur- 
ences of  this  period),  and  with  them  constant 
annoyances  to  Gandon.  At  the  King’s  Inns 
too,  he  found  objectors  and  difficulties ; and 
considering  relaxation  necessary,  he  resigned 
the  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  house 
at  Lucan,  about  the  year  1808,  where  he 
afterwards  died,  aged  eighty-two.  Amongst 
his  last  projects  was  one,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1816,  on  the 
subject  of  a triumphal  memorial  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  the  navy.  He  pro- 
posed that  Westminster  Bridge  should  be 
made  a triumphal  bridge,  with  a colonnade 
over  the  centre  arch,  and  the  statues  of  the 
admirals  on  the  adjoining  piers.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  secretary,  in  acknowledging  it,  said 
his  lordship’s  avocations  did  “ not  permit  his 
attending  to  proposals  of  such  a nature  /” 

Our  epitome  of  Gandon’s  life  having  already 
extended  farther  than  was  at  first  proposed, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  volume  before  us  con- 
tains notices  by  himself  of  Captain  Grose,  the 
antiquary  ; Horace  Hone  ; Sir  William  Cham- 
bers; Paul  Sandby;  Athenian  Stuart, and  many 
others;  together  with  an  essay  on  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  Ireland,  and  hints  for  erect- 
ing testimonials. 

A description  and  review  of  his  works,  by  an 
impartial  hand,  would  hare  been  a valuable  ad- 
dition. Some  of  them  possess  great  merit. 


Windsor  Castle. — An  alteration  in  the 
present  arrangements,  by  which  tickets  for 
viewing  the  state  apartments  can  he  obtained 
only  in  town,  is  contemplated.  It  has  not 
worked  well  lor  Windsor. 


ON  THE  SEVEN  ARCHITECTURAL  HAR- 
MONIES OR  PROPORTIONS, 

CONSISTING  OF  MAXIMS  AND  PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR 
REGULATING  THE  SIZE  OF  ROOMS,  DOORS  ,AND 
WINDOWS. 

In  the  construction  of  rooms  in  buildings, 
whether  they  are  designed  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  or  merely  to  please  the  eye  by 
their  elegance  and  beauty,  there  are  certain 
rules  and  proportions  to  be  observed,  which, 
being  dependent  on  the  principles  of  natural 
harmony,  cannot  be  violated  without  offending 
the  most  stolid  and  unpractised  eye,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  originally  contemplated  by  the  de- 
sign. 

It  is  not  known  to  us,  whether  or  not  the 
architects  of  modern  times  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  and  proportions  to 
which  we  allude;  but  if  they  are,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  such  knowledge  is  to  them  no 
better  than  a dead  letter,  for  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  one  single  example  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  erections  of  our  times,  in 
which  an  astute  and  judicious  observer  could 
not  detect  some  very  glaring  inconsistency; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  produce 
an  instance,  in  which  the  proportion  of  parts 
has  been  rigorously  adhered  to,  both  externally 
and  internally,  in  the  same  building,  if  indeed 
we  except  one  or  two  very  conspicuous  and 
rare  examples  copied  from  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  but  which  examples  it 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  particularly 
in  this  place. 

In  music,  nature  has  established  certain 
rules  for  adjusting  the  proportions  of  sounds, 
so  as  to  please  the  ear  by  the  production  of 
harmony.  In  like  manner,  architecture  has 
its  rules  and  maxims  dependent  on  similar 
proportions,  or  at  least  on  such  principles  as 
are  similarly  adapted  for  pleasing  the  eye,  by 
effecting  such  arrangements  as  combine  to 
produce  the  harmony  of  order. 

Beauty  and  proportion  are  inseparable  be- 
tween themselves,  for  wherever  the  one  of  them 
exists  so  must  the  other  ; there  must  conse- 
quently be  some  fixed  and  immutable  laws  by 
which  they  are  produced  in  unison,  and  the 
more  we  violate  those  laws,  the  more  we 
offend  nature,  and  the  farther  do  we  recede 
from  the  attainment  of  real  elegance  and  im- 
posing symmetry.  It  is  therefore  indispen- 
sable in  accurate  practice,  that  just  laws  should 
be  rigorously  adhered  to ; and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  application  of  those 
laws,  that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  is 
humbly  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  candid 
and  intelligent  architectural  reader. 

There  are  in  music  only  seven  distinct  de- 
grees of  sound  that  are  recognised  by  the 
human  ear;  so  in  architecture,  which  is  more 
immediately  the  subject  of  geometrical  har- 
mony, there  are  only  seven  distinct  proportions 
or  gradations  of  form,  which  by  reason  of 
their  affinity  to  the  notes  in  music  are  ren- 
dered pleasurable-.to  the  eye,  and  under  one  or 
other  of  these  proportions  every  species  of 
building  that  has  the  smallest  claim  to  regu- 
larity of  arrangement  or  accuracy  of  principle 
may  be  comprehended. 

Palladio  has  testified  to  the  fact,  although 
he  abstains  from  assigning  a reason,  why  those 
proportions  and  no  other  should  produce  such 
agreeable  sensations  on  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation. He  specifies  seven  distinct  proportions 
or  varieties  of  form  which  he  calls  beautiful , 
but  beyond  this  point  he  does  not  attempt  to 
proceed,  and  accordingly  here  the  analogy 
breaks  off,  leaving  us  to  assume,  that  no  other 
terms  in  the  series  would  be  found  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  referred 
to  this  particular  subject. 

The  proportions  particularized  by  Palladio, 
are  the  circle,  the  square,  the  diagonal  of  a 
square,  the  square  and  its  third,  the  square  and 
its  half,  the  square  and  two-thirds,  and  the 
square  doubled.  At  this  term  the  series  ter- 
minates, no  other  additional  point  being  as- 
signable, from  which  the  entire  profile  of  a 
building  could  be  distinctly  encompassed  at 
one  view,  without  moving  the  eye  from  its 
original  position. 

These  analogies  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  in  as  far  as  they  have 
a direct  reference  to  plane  figures  of  only  two 
dimensions;  but  as  all  buildings  involve  the 
idea  of  three  dimensions,  viz.  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  or  height,  it  becomes  necessary  so 
to  modify  the  foregoing  proportions  as  to  take 
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into  account  the  three  linear  dimensions  of  the 
fabric,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  have  only  to 
apply  a similar  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a 
similar  process  of  variation,  to  the  cube  consi- 
dered as  a basis,  which  Palladio  adopted  for 
the  square,  since  this  figure  bears  precisely  the 
same  analogy  to  solid  bodies  that  the  square 
does  to  plane  surfaces,  each  of  them  being 
made  the  measuring  unit  of  their  respective 
species  of  magnitude. 

Thus  modified,  the  seven  varieties  of  pro- 
portion which  constitute  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  become — 

No.  1 — 1,  1,  I,  corresponding  to  the  perfect 
cube. 

No.  2 — ]£,  1,  J,  corresponding  to  the  perfect 
cube  and  its  half. 

No.  3 — 2,  1,  1,  corresponding  to  the  double  of 
the  perfect  cube. 

No.  4—3,2,  1,  corresponding  to  six  perfect 
cubes. 

No.  5 — 4,  3,  2,  corresponding  to  twenty-four 
perfect  cubes. 

No.  6—5,  4,  3,  corresponding  to  sixty  perfect 
cubes. 

No.  7 — 6,  4,  3,  corresponding  to  seventy-two 
perfect  cubes. 

Now,  in  all  these  varieties  of  proportion,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  the  first  term  respects 
the  length  of  a room  or  other  compartment  of 
a building,  whether  considered  internally  or 
externally ; the  second  term  has  reference  to 
the  breadth,  and  the  third  to  the  height,  the 
terms  themselves  merely  indicating  the  pro- 
portion of  the  parts,  the  actual  dimensions 
hein  g the  same  equimultiples  of  each  variety, 
or  the  arithmetical  harmonies  of  the  respective 
terms.  These  analogies,  therefore,  compre- 
hend the  whole  doctrine  of  Architectural  pro- 
portion ; for,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
building,  the  relation  of  its  parts  will  always 
he  represented  by  the  terms  of  the  analogy 
employed,  according  to  the  value  of  the  base 
or  radical  dimension  of  the  building  given. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  suppose  the  length 
of  a building  to  be  54  feet,  and  the  analogy  of 
construction  to  be  6,  4,  and  3,  corresponding 
to  No.  7 in  the  foregoing  tablet,  then  we  get 
54  for  the  length,  36  for  the  breadth,  and  27 
for  the  height,  the  breadth  and  height  being 
obtained  from  the  given  length  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

6 : 4 : : 54  : 36,  the  breadth. 

6 : 3 : : 54  : 27,  the  height. 

Or  if  54,  the  given  length,  be  divided  by  6,  the 
corresponding  term  in  the  given  analogy,  the 
quotient  9 will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  the  three  dimensions  ; and  if  each  term  of 
the  radical  proportion  be  multiplied  by  the 
greatest  common  divisor,  the  products  will  be 
the  required  dimensions  of  the  building,  con- 
sidered as  a whole,  or  of  any  specified  com- 
partment thereof;  thus  we  have — 

6x9  = 54,  the  length  of  the  building. 

4 x 9 = 36,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

3x9  = 27,  the  height  of  ditto. 

And  the  same  process  applies  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rooms,  and  other  subdivisions  of 
the  entire  fabric. 

The  above  is  the  method  of  assigning  the 
dimensions  of  a 100m  or  building  correspond- 
ing to  a specified  proportion,  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  that  the  same  process  will  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  other  proportion,  whatever 
may  be  the  name  of  the  given  dimension  as- 
sumed as  the  radix  of  calculation,  provided 
that  we  employ  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
specified  analogy  to  determine  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  the  required  dimensions. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  suppose  the  breadth 
of  a room  to  be  28  feet,  and  the  analogy  of 
construction  5,  4,  and  3,  as  in  No.  6 of 'the 
foregoing  tablet;  then  the  length  will  be  35 
feet  and  the  height  21  ; for  28  divided  by  4 
quotes  7 lor  the  greatest  common  divisor,  from 
which  we  get 

5x7  = 35,  the  length  of  the  room. 
4x7=  28,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

3 X 7 = 21,  the  height  of  ditto. 

Again,  suppose  the  height  of  a room  to  be 
18  feet,  and  the  analogy  of  construction  4,  3 
and  2,  as  in  No.  5 of  our  tablet ; then  will  the 
length  be  36  feet  and  the  breadth  27;  for  in 
this  case  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  9, 
from  which  we  get 

4x9  = 36,  the  length  of  the  room. 

3 x 9 = 27,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

2x9  = 18,  the  height  of  ditto. 


It  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  exemplify- 
ing the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  seven  propor- 
tions given  above,  whether  as  applied  to  an 
entire  building,  or  to  some  compartment  of  it, 
to  exhibit  a plan  and  elevation  as  deduced 
from  each  of  them  ; this,  however,  would  ex- 
tend the  present  paper  to  too  great  a length, 
and  occupy  too  much  of  the  writer’s  time,  but 
it  would  be  valuable  exercise  to  the  students 
of  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it  would  fix  the 
principles  firmly  in  the  mind,  and  satisfy  them 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  analogies 
adopted,  which  probably  will  not  be  so  readily 
admitted  without  some  kind  of  graphic  illus- 
tration. 


What  we  have  hitherto  done,  has  reference 
only  to  the  proportions  that  ought  to  obtain  in 
the  dimensions  of  rooms,  when  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  general  form  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  proportions  that  ought  to  obtain 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  building  itself  when 
considered  as  an  independent  whole.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire 
what  ought  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings,  to  admit  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  air  and  light  for  the  supply 
of  apartments  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  analogies. 

Since  nature  has  established  certain  rules 
for  giving  to  buildings  the  just  and  proper 
proportions,  so  also  has  theory  established 
rules  and  maxims  for  proportioning  the  quan- 
tity of  light  to  be  admitted,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  space  to  be  illuminated.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  trace  the  steps 
of  investigation  which  have  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  rules  and  maxims  here  alluded  to  ; 
this  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  subject  of 
the  present  communication,  and  claim  the  aid 
of  a higher  calculus  than  would  be  consistent 
with  the  object  we  had  in  view,  when  the  idea 
of  this  discussion  first  presented  itself;  we 
shall,  therefore,  waive  the  investigation,  and 
content  ourselves  with  simply  propounding  the 
practical  rule  by  which  the  quantity  of  opening 
is  to  be  obtained,  for  any  proposed  dimensions 
of  the  space  to  be  illuminated.  The  practical 
rule  for  the  quantity  of  opening  is  as  follows  : 

Multiply  the  three  dimensions  of  length , 
breadth , and  height  together , and  the  square 
rout  of  the  solid  thus  produced  ivill  be  the  super- 
ficial content  of  the  opening  required  for  light. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule, 
we  shall  take  the  first  of  the  preceding  cases, 
where  the  length  is  54  feet,  breadth  36  feet, 
and  height  27  feet ; these  numbers  being  in 
the  proportion  of  6,  4,  and  3,  agreeably  to  No. 

7 of  the  natural  scale. 

The  product  of  the  three  dimensions  is, 
54  x 36  x 27  = 729  x 72  = 52488,  and  the 
square  root  of  this  is  \/ 52488  = 229-12  square 
feet.  Now,  since  the  length  of  the  room  is  54 
feet,  we  may  suppose  that  it  contains  five  win- 
dows in  the  tier;  therefore,  if  the  above  root 
be  divided  by  5,  we  get  229-12  -r-  5 = 45-824 
square  feet  for  each  window. 

A very  common  and  a very  just  proportion 
for  doors  and  windows  in  the  principal  rooms 
of  large  dwelling-houses  is  that  ot  two  dia- 
meters, or  where  the  height  is  twice  the 
breadth  ; we  have,  therefore,  to  convert  the 
square  45'824  into  a rectangular  parallelogram, 
in  which  the  one  side  shall  be  double  of  the 
other,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  only  to 
divide  the  given  quantity  by  2,  and  extract  the 
Square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the  breadth  of 
least  dimension  of  the  window,  and  the  double 
of  this  will  accordingly  be  the  height  thereof. 

Thus  we  have  <^45-824  -f-  2 = ^22  912 
= 4-786  feet,  the  breadth  of  each  window,  and 
4-786  x 2 = 9-572  feet,  the  corresponding 
height.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more 
examples  for  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  for  the  application  of  the  rule  is  so 
easy,  that  there  can  be  little  danger  of  even 
the  most  superficial  calculator  falling  into 
error.  But  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  depart- 
ment of  the  inquiry,  we  strongly  recommend  a 
graphic  delineation  of  the  room  and  the  win- 
dows, in  order  the  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  fule  itself,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  proportions  employed  in  its  production. 


The  third  and  last  part  of  the  subject  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  the  proper  dimen- 
sions of  fire-places  and  chimney- Hues,  so  as  to 
obtain  a proper  degree  of  heat  and  ventilation, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  space  proposed  to 


be  ventilated.  This  is  indeed  a very  impor- 
tant branch  of  practical  architecture,  and  has 
of  late  acquired  additional  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  ventilating  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  whole  doctrine,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  a nutshell,  and  the  desired  object  can 
easily  be  effected,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  refined  artifices  which  modern  science  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  rules  which 
nature  supplies  for  working  out  her  own  eco- 
nomy are  invariably  general  in  their  principles 
and  simple  in  their  operation  ; and,  if  practical 
men  could  only  be  induced  to  follow  those 
rules,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  operate  to 
retard  the  progress  of  improvement  would  be 
found  to  disappear.  T. 

***  This  theory  was  propounded  and  treated 
at.  considerable  length  by  Robert  Morris,  in 
“ Lectures  on  Architecture,  consisting  of  rules 
founded  upon  harmonick  and  arithmetical  pro- 
portions in  Building,”  1736. 


PRESERVATION  AND  METALIZ  ATI  ON  OF 
WOOD. 

A patent  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
preserving  wood  has  been  taken  out  in  France, 
by  Mr.  Banner.  As  in  what  is  culled  Payne’s 
process,  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  solutions  of  metallic  oxides,  pro- 
ducing “ by  their  combination  another  insolu- 
ble substance  resulting  from  a double  decom- 
position,” made  to  take  its  place.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a portion  of  the  patentee’s  specifi- 
cation. 

“ 1 . Thechemical  agents  are  composed  bythe 
employment  of  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  5 oz.  3 dwts.  to  1 
quart ; that  is  to  say,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  1,756  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  employment  of  a saturated  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime,  having  a deusity  to  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  2,344, 
or  27  oz.  7 dwts.  to  1 quart.  I declare  that 
my  improvements  consist  in  the  following 
preparations,  and  I claim  them  as  being  my 
exclusive  property  and  invention  ; namely — 

1 ,000  lbs.  of  brass  filings  should  be  placed  upon 
a table  or  bench  so  as  to  form  a conical  heap, 

I moisten  this  mass  or  heap  with  a solution  of 
sal-amoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia),  composed 
of  24  lbs.  of  salt  upon  200  lbs.  of  water,  when 
a certain  chemical  action  commences  to  mani- 
fest itself,  which  is  rendered  visible  bv  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali,  and 
aqueous  vapours,  so  as  to  produce  a consider- 
able development  of  heat.  The  whole  of  the 
mass  must  now  be  stirred,  to  expose  the  dif- 
ferent Jayers  of  the  heap  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  This  operation  finished,  it  is  necessary 
to  restore  to  the  mass  a conical  ot-  pyramidal 
form,  and  to  add  again  a certain  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  sal-amoniac.  The  whole  mass 
then  loses  its  metallic  character  to  take  that  of 
an  earthy  substance  of  a bluish  colour.  Salts 
of  zinc  and  copper  are  now  produced,  and  the 
chemical  decomposition  is  terminated. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  dissolve  this  substance 
in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  20  per  cent;  of  acid  to  80  per 
cent,  of  water.  I inject  with  this  solution  (by 
a process  mentioned)  the  wood  upon  which  I 
operate,  and  I decompose  the  preceding  sub- 
stance by  a muriate  of  barytes,  composed  of 
2 lbs.  of  salt  with  100  lbs.  of  water,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  muriate  of  lime  above  described. 

The  result  of  this  combination  (savs  the 
patentee)  produces  a metallic  salt  of  an  in- 
tensely insoluble  quality,  of  an  extreme  tena- 
city, and  of  a great  weight,  which  gives  to  the 
wood  prepared  by  this  process  a character 
eminently  impervious  to  Water,  and  which 
makes  it  resist  the  united  attacks  of  animalculaa 
and  of  the  most  destructive  vegetable  matter  ; 
while  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  much  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  salts  hitherto  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  wood  when  used  upon  a 
large  scale.” 

Mr.  Banner  gives  the  credit  Of  this  inven- 
tion to  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  the  chemist,  in  be- 
half of  whose  family  an  application  was  lately 
made  to  Government.  We  have  seen  a letter 
from  Mr.  Marsh,  wherein,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
cess patented  by  Mr.  Payne,  he  claims  it  en- 
tirely as  his  own.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this 
statement  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  interesting  themselves  for  Mrs.  Marsh. 
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THE  BUILDER 


SAINT  ANDREW’S,  MARYLEBONE. 

MESSRS.  DAUKES  AND  HAMILTON,  Architects. 


aEWSI'AKKE  “ 

'<ar-'-r  r ■$r\ 

t 1 ST.  ANDREW'S,  MARYLEBONE.  I 

S^jb  new  chutvl;  for  the  district  of  St.  An- 
w,  ’Al$t}-leT>on£,  represented  above,  stands 
ttye  side  of  Wells-street.  The  first 
stoue  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  January,  1845, 
and  the  28th  of  the  present  January  is  the  day 
fixed  for  the  consecration. 


The  style  is  early  perpendicular.  The  length 
of  the  church,  inclusive  of  the  chancel,  is  "JS 
feet,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south  65  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  nave  55  feet.  The  tower 
and  spire,  both  of  stone,  are  together  155 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  is  built  of  Whitby 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Within,  co- 
lumns and  arches  (bearing  a clerestory)  sepa- 


rated the  nave  from  a wide  aisle  on  each  side.* 
The  roofs  are  open,  stained  dark  oak.  The 
pews,  low  and  without  doors,  are  similarly 
j stained,  and  varnished.  A stone  pulpit  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  column  next  the  chancel,  on 
the  south  side.  On  this  same  side,  in  the  wall 
I * A clear  fourth  of  the  whole  width,  between  wall  and 
column. 
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of  the  chancel,  are  two  handsomely  sculptured 
sedilia.  A large,  five-light  window  occupies 
the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  screen 
beneath  it,  with  panels  to  receive  the  “ com- 
mandments.” The  chancel  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  with 
the  black  and  red  diamonds  from  the  pot- 
teries. 

There  are  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the 
church,  but  being  kept  behind  the  main  pillars, 
and  carried  on  separate  uprights,  and  stopping 
short  at  some  distance  from  the  east  end,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The 
organ  stands  on  the  floor  under  a window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  ; and  behind  it 
there  is  a robing-room. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
It  is  octagon,  with  a bowl  of  the  full  size  of 
ancient  fonts.  The  sides  of  the  octagon  con- 
tain the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  ; the 
lamb;  the  symbol  of  the  holy  spirit;  the 
sacred  monogram,  and  a cross. 

Mr.  Myers  was  the  builder,  and  has  earned 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  the  works  are 
executed. 

The  contract  was  undertaken  for  7,000/., 
exclusive  of  extra  foundations,  the  architect’s 
commission,  and  clerk  of  the  works’  salary 
Tins  was  for  the  bare  building.  The  orna- 
mental work,  including  the  oak  reredos,on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  to  separate  it  from  the  aisles, 
sedilia,  carved  chancel  seats,  and  the  font  al- 
ready described,  were  thespecial  giftof  friends, 
designed  by  Mr.  Pugin  and  others,  and  will 
cost  between  400/.  and  500/. ; besides  which 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  the  gas  fittings,  the  bell,  the  organ, 
plate,  and  furnishing  the  vestry ; which  will 
probably  amount  to  900/.  more. 

For  the  last  of  these  items  there  yet  remains 
a sum  of  500/.  to  be  collected.  The  church 
will  accommodate  1,200  persons;  all  the  sit- 
tings will  be  free  of  rent  charge,  but  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  it  being  the  wish  of 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mount  Fal- 
ow?  A.M.  that  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
parish  should  be  similarly  circumstanced, 
as  regards  seats  in  their  parish  church,  with 
he  inhabitants  of  a country  parish.  This  is, 


we  believe,  the  first  of  the  new  parish  churches 
in  London  built  on  this  principle.* 

Towards  the  cost  of  erecting  this  building 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  granted 
600/.,  and  The  Incorporated  Society  900/.; 
the  rest  of  the  money  has  been  raised  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Marylebone,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  500/.  still  re- 
quired. 

The  east  window  is  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  to  be  designed  and  executed,  without 
regard  to  expense,  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  award  considerable 
praise  to  Messrs.  Daukes  and  Hamilton,  the 
architects  (now  separated),  for  this  design, 
difficulties  having  been  successfully  met,  and 
indeed  rendered  into  advantages. 

Thus,  in  the  entrance  front,  occurring  as  it 
does  in  a part  of  the  street  not  running  directly 
north  and  south,  in  order  to  place  the  church 
east  and  west,  the  line  of  the  front  does  not 
range  with  the  line  of  the  bouses,  but  is  set 
back  at  the  northern  end,  by  which  means 
room  is  obtained  for  the  boldly  projecting 
buttress  against  the  tower,  and  a picturesque 
effect  is  produced.  The  door  in  this  buttress, 
and  the  introduction  of  a stairs’  turret  at  the 
southern  angle  of  the  tower,  greatly  aids  the 
appearance,  f 


BARGE-BOARD,  OR  VERGE-BOARD, 
FROM  HOUSE  IN  MAIDSTONE. 

The  barge-boards,  or  verge-boards,  fixed  to 
the  gables  of  ancient  houses,  to  hide  and  pro- 
tect the  timbers  of  the  roof,  present  a great 
variety  in  design.  Specimens  as  early  as  the 
14th  century  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  16th 
century.  The  earlier  examples  are  much 
more  elegant  than  the  later.  The  former  are 
usually  moulded,  and  finished  with  care;  while 
in  many  later  specimens,  openings  to  form  the 
design  are  simply  cut  out  of  a board,  with 
the  edges  left  square. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
plain  but  not  inelegant  example,  from  a house 
in  Earl-street,  Maidstone,  said  to  be  of  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 


Nbw  Acquisition  to  tiie  British 
Museum.— The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville, lately  deceased,  has  bequeathed  his 
valuable  library  to  the  British  Museum. 

Free-wii.i,  Offering. — Two  stained  win- 
dows have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Fairs,  of 
Hanover-street,  to  All  Saints’,  St.  John’s- 
wood. 


* The  Dean  of  Chichester  was  the  original  projector  of  the 
church,  and  to  his  zeal  and  self-denying  exertions  the  inha- 
bitants of  st.  Andrew’s  are  principally  indebted. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  ground-landlord,  the  Arch- 
deacon Berners,  gave  the  freehold  of  the  site,  valued  at  about 
2,000/.,  and  the  intermediate  interests  in  the  property  were 
purchased  by  grants  from  the  Metropolis  Churches’  Aid 
Fund,  and  the  St.  Marylebone  Local  Fund. 

t Along  the  front  of  the  porch,  formed  between  the  tower 
and  a buttress  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  with  the  south 
aisle,  is  sculptured  “How  dreadful  is  this  place!  this  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaycn.  (Gen.  xxviii.j” 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

PROJECTING  eaves. 

Mr.  Hibbeud  having  built  four  attached 
houses  in  Norfolk-road,  district  of  Marylebone, 
and  formed  “ the  projecting  eaves  or  cornices 
with  wooden  rafters,  and  with  fascias  and  lath 
and  plaster  soffits  ;” — information  was  given 
to  the  referees. 

The  referees  directed  Mr.  Hibberd  “ to 
amend  the  same,  and  either  to  cut  off  and  re- 
move the  whole  of  the  said  cornice,  or  to  take 
down  the  whole  of  the  soffit  and  fascia  thereof, 
formed  of  laths  and  plaster,  and  replace  the 
same  with  iron  laths  and  plaster— such  plaster 
being  of  clean  sand  and  grey  stone,  or  blue  lias 
lime,  and  not  less  than  one  and  a quarter  inch 
thick,  including  the  keying ; and  to  fill  in  be- 
tween the  wall  plate  and  the  pole  plate  with 
brickwork,  and  also  to  make  a fire-proof  sepa- 
ration between  the  cornices  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  party  wall, 
and  in  the  line  thereof,  and  extending  at  least 
one  inch  beyond  the  cornice,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  above  the  roof-covering,  and  t wo 
inches  and  a half  at  the  lowest  below  the  soffi1 .’ 


In  another  case,  Mr.  Duncan  had  built  a 
pair  of  detached  villa  residences,  and  construct- 
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ed  the  eaves  “with  the  projecting  rafters, 
having  the  soffit  and  fascia  stuccoed  with  ce- 
ment on  wood  laths.”  Other  pairs  were  to  be 
built,  “ each  pair  being  at  least  22  feet  apart 
between  flank  wall  and  flank  wall,  with  the 
addition  of  side  entrances  on  the  ground  story, 
about  13  or  14  feet  apart;”  and  Mr.  Duncan 
was  prevented  by  his  lease  from  encroaching 
on  this  space. 

The  award  was  that,  although  the  construc- 
tion was  not  such  as  can  be  fully  approved 
as  proper  and  sufficient,  “ yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  that  the  said  George  Duncan  had  en- 
deavoured to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  in  this  matter, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  two  pair  of  houses  in 
question  are  to  be  widely  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  all  others,  and  inasmuch  as 
cement  is  a material  to  which  the  official  refe- 
rees do  not  wholly  object  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  soffits  of  cornices  of  overhanging 
roofs,  we  make  no  further  award  with  respect 
to  the  pair  of  cottages,  the  subject  of  the  said 
requisition,  except  that  the  cornices  in  question 
must  be  separated  in  the  line  of  the  party  wall 
by  a corbel  of  brick  or  stone,”  as  described  in 
the  preceding  award. 

ROOF  COVERINOS:  ASPHALTED  KELT. 
Information  being  laid  against  Mr.  Cameron 
for  covering  the  roof  of  a house  with  asphalted 
felt,  the  referees  determined  “ that  asphalted 
felt  is  not  to  be  deemed  a cement  proper  to  be 
used  as  a covering  for  the  external  parts  of  the 
roof  of  any  building,  and  that  the  roof  ot  the 
building  in  question  has  not  been  covered  with 
any  of  the  materials  required  by  the  first-men- 
tioned Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  And  we 
do  hereby  direct  the  said  John  Cameron  forth- 
with to  cover  the  said  roof  with  slates,  tiles, 
metal,  glass,  artificial  stone,  or  cement,  or  to 
take  off  the  roof  of  the  said  building  so  far  as 
the  same  is  constructed  and  formed  of  timber 
or  other  wood-work.” 

FIRE-PROOF  ACCESSES. 

The  Messrs.-  Druce  having  made  certain 
alterations  in  the  Baker-street  Bazaar,  the 
district  surveyor  objected  “ that  the  said  build- 
ing operations  form,  or  are  intended  to  form, 
a way  of  ingress  and  regress  from  Baker-street 
to  the  furniture  department  of  the  said  bazaar, 
which  said  way  is  not  wholly  supported,  con- 
structed, or  intended  to  be  made  and  finished 
fire-proof,  the  said  bazaar  being  a building  of 
the  third  or  public  class  of  building.” 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Druce  and  Co.  that  not  a brick  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  work  in  question  is  a mere 
platform  on  trestles,  and  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  form  an  entrance  to  either  of  the 
buildings  in  question ; and  with  respect  to  a 
previous  award  of  the  referees  mentioned  in 
the  information,  that  the  intention  therein  re- 
ferred to  had  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
the  communication  between  the  bazaar  and 
the  house  being  made  that  the  rooms  of  the 
house  may  be  used  as  pattern  show-rooms  in 
connection  with  the  furniture  department  of 
the  bazaar.  The  referees,  on  attending,  found 
that  the  work  in  question  consisted  “ of  the 
removal  of  the  sashes  from  the  window  of  the 
back  room  on  the  second  or  ground-floor 
story  of  the  house  No.  68,  Baker-street,  and 
of  the  sashes,  or  whatever  else  may  have  occu- 
pied the  sash-frame,  of  the  window  opposite  to 
it  in  the  second  or  ground-floor  story  of  the 
bazaar;  of  the  formation  of  a short  flight  of 
wooden  steps  in  each  of  the  two  buildings,  to 
lead  up  to  the  sills  of  the  sash-frames  ; and  of 
a wooden  platform,  set  as  a gangway  from  the 
window  of  the  bazaar  to  the  window  of  the 
house,  and  extending  over  the  lead-flat-roof  of 
the  kitchen  of  the  house.” 

The  award  was  : — “ That,  by  the  removal  of 
the  sashes  or  other  fittings  from  the  opposite 
windows  of  the  bazaar  and  of  the  house,  and 
the  formation  of  steps  and  of  a gangway  to  lead 
to  and  from  the  bazaar  and  the  house,  such 
removal  and  formation  being  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  house  in  connection  with  the  bazaar, 
the  said  house  has  been  altered  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  class  of  buildingto  which  thebazaar 
belongs,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  third  class  ; and  we 
do  hereby  direct,  that  unless  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  as  to  buildings  of  the  third  class  be 
complied  with,  and  especially  the  rule  with 
regard  to  buildings  of  the  third  class  in  part  6 
of  schedule  C of  the  first-mentioned  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act,  the  said  flights  of  steps  and 
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the  said  gangway  be  forthwith  removed,  and 
the  sashes  or  other  fittings  to  the  opposite 
windows  restored,  so  that  the  said  house  may 
not  be  used  as  an  entrance  to,  or  otherwise  in 
connection  with,  the  said  bazaar  or  any  part 
thereof.” 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  AREAS  FOR  MONU- 
MENTS. 

THE  STATUE  AGAIN. 

Sir, — The  affair  of  the  Wellington  statue, 
as  is  observed  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Builder,  still  requires  watching.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  committee 
will  relax  one  instant  from  their  exer- 
tions to  retain  possession  of  a site,  gained 
temporarily,  at  least,  after  long  years  of  obsti- 
nate fight;  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
appropriate  position  now  comes  in  most  op- 
portunely to  their  aid,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
taken  full  advantage  of  by  these  guardians  of 
the  public  taste.  Certainly,  if  once  the  statue 
is  down,  and  provided  with  a suitable  location, 
no  event  could  possibly  have  occurred  the  bet- 
ter to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  said  public 
taste  from  the  aspersions  of  connoisseurs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  apathy,  during  the 
interval  between  the  erection  of  the  bronze 
and  the  wooden  horse,  they  have  no  doubt 
been  guilty;  but  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
demnation and  ridicule  that  it  has  met  with, 
since  the  question  has  been  generally  mooted, 
clearly  shews  that  our  sense  of  artistic  propriety 
is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  question  is,  where  is  this  suitable  loca- 
tion ? Now  we  cannot  find  that  any  one  has 
been  yet  proposed  more  suitable  than  the  space 
between  the  Athemeum  and  the  United  Service 
Club.  This  space  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  a full  view  of  the  statue  from  the 
most  advantageous  distance  and  position, 
and  yet  small  enough  to  allow  its  colos- 
sal proportions  to  have  their  due  effect. 
This  is  consistent  both  with  authority  and  rea- 
son. The  ancients  almost  invariably  placed 
their  largest  monuments,  whether  of  architec- 
ture or  sculpture,  in  a confined  space,  so  that 
the  first  point  of  view  was  at  such  a distance 
that  their  grandeur  of  effect  was  proportioned 
to  the  increased  cost  and  labour  of  their  exe- 
cution. This  cost,  if,  as  the  size  of  the  object 
is  increased,  you  increase  without  limit  the 
space  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  entirely  thrown 
away.  The  monolithic  column  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  its  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  review- 
ground  ; while  that  of  Trajan,  on  the  con- 
trary, possesses  the  full  value  of  its  dimensions, 
from  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  the 
forum  in  which  it  is  situated.  Still  more  con- 
tracted in  their  dimensions  were  the  receptacles 
of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
greatest  celebrity,  viz.,  the  cells  of  their  tem- 
ples ; and  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  followed,  yet,  as 
shewing  us  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  at 
least  capable  of  imagining  and  executing  works 
which,  mutilated  as  they  now  are,  still  are 
looked  upon  as  the  master-works  of  human 
genius,  must  surely  be  of  some  value. 

The  position  indicated,  too,  is  oneof  the  great- 
est publicity,  and  it  appears  to  call  for  some 
important  object  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  ; in 
addition  to  which,  the  statue  would  group  well 
with  the  column  beyond.  The  advantage  of 
the  union  of  several  objects  of  art  in  one  spot 
has  never  been  sufficiently  thought  of  in  this 
country.  We  have  no  space  in  which  all  the 
greatest  wonders  of  art  are  concentrated,  as  in 
the  Roman  forum — no  reunion  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  and  tempt  him  to  linger,  as  in  a 
costly  museum.  Statues  by  our  best  artists 
are  banished  to  the  remote  and  deserted 
squares,  dropped  down,  one  here,  one  there, 
so  unassuming  in  the  position  they  have  taken 
up  as  hardly  to  attract  a passing  glance  ; 
whereas,  by  collecting  some  of  the  best  of 
them  in  one  or  two  spots,  as  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  or  the  space  before  alluded  to,  our 
character  as  a nation  for  taste  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  works  of  art,  would  be  much  more 
fully  and  deservedly  vindicated  than  it  now  is. 

These  remarks  and  suggestions  would  not 
have  been  made,  did  it  not  appear  that  the 
question  of  site  was  again  in  a state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  there  was  also  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  attention  of  the  public  might  be 
withdrawn,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  sub- 


ject, while  some  danger  of  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult still  remained  — that  the  army  would  be 
disbanded  before  the  enemy  was  completely 
conquered,  and  the  rebel  reduced  to  obedience# 
While  the  statue,  and,  what  is  even  more  des- 
tructive of  the  beauty  of  the  arch’s  proportions, 
its  pedestal,  still  remain,  we  must  remember 
that  the  snake  is  “ scotched,  but  not  killed,” 
and  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  en- 
sure final  triumph.  We  cannot  hold  the  archi- 
tect of  the  arch  altogether  free  from  blame,  for 
theaj9j9flreni!  indifference  with  which  beregarded 
the  whole  affair  ; he  was  very  aptly  and  justly 
satirized  for  his  faint-heartedness  in  taking  no 
public  step  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  work,  in 
Punch's  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
“ competent  persons.”  Until  his  letter  was 
dragged  from  its  concealment  by  a motion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  opinion  was  far 
from  being  generally  known  : had  it  been  so, 
it  would  have  done  much  in  leading  public 
opinion  and  drawing  earlier  attention  to  the 
subject.*  J*  L. 


WORKS  ON  THE  LANCASTER  AND 
CARLISLE  RAILWAY. 

The  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway  was 
opened  on  the  16th  ultimo,  making  an  exten- 
sion of  seventy  miles  in  the  great  trunk  line 
from  London  to  Glasgow.  The  new  station 
from  which  the  train  started,  is  situated  about 
one  mile  from  the  junction  with  the  Lancaster 
and  Preston  Railway.  It  is  a neat  little  struc- 
ture, built  of  white  freestone,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Tite,  as  are  all  the  different  stations  on 
the  line.  Leaving  the  station,  we  pass  on  to 
the  viaduct  over  the  River  Lune,  which  consists 
of  eleven  arches,  eight  of  which  are  33  feet 
span,  and  three  120  feet  span.  The  eight  33 
feet  arches  are  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
large  arches  are  of  timber.  The  height  of  via- 
duct is  55  feet,  and  it  contains  — of  stone, 
ashlar,  246,383  cubic  feet  ; brickwork* 
1,098  and  two-thirds  cubic  yards;  timber, 
27,300  cubic  feet;  and  ironwork,  63,984  lbs. 

The  tide  rises  twelve  feet  in  the  river  Lune, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  South  River  Pier 
had  to  be  sunk  25  feet  below  low  water.  Leav- 
ing the  Lune,  we  pass  on  to  Hest  Bank,  and 
here  the  line  passes  the  end  of  Moreeombe 
Bay.  Here  also  is  the  first  station  from  Lan- 
caster. Passing  on  from  Hest  Bank,  we  next 
reach  Carnforth.  The  gradients  of  this  por- 
tion are  1 in  471,  and  1 in  300.  The  next 
work  of  interest  is  a handsome  skew  bridge 
over  the  Lancaster  and  Millthorpe  turnpike- 
road,  built  very  obliquely,  being  on  an  angle 
of  30°.  The  arch  contains  nearly  4,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  The  gradient  here  is  1 in  131 
for  about  2£  miles,  which  bring  us  nearly  to 
Holme,  the  third  station  from  Lancaster;  14 
miles  from  Lancaster  the  line  crosses  the  river 
Beetha,  whence  there  is  an  uninterrupted  rise 
of  thirteen  miles,  broken  into  gradients,  vary- 
ing from  1 in  193  to  1 in  105.  At  20  miles 
from  Lancaster  is  the  junction  of  the  Kendal 
and  Windermere  Raihvay.  The  line  now 
proceeds  upon  very  heavy  embankments  and 
cuttings.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
contains  150,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 
We  now  shortly  cross  the  Sedburgh  turnpike 
road,  over  which  is  an  iron  girder  bridge. 
Then  skirting  the  Benson  Knot,  one  ot  the 
highest  hills  in  Westmoreland,  the  line  crosses 
the  turnpike  road  from  Kendal  to  Appleby, 
close  to  which  is  a very  heavy  rock  cutting, 
containing  90,000  cubic  yards.  Then  follows 
a large  embankment  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mint, 
in  which  are  121,000  cubic  yard's,  succeeded 
by  a cutting,  from  which  200,000  cubic 
yards  have  been  taken.  At  the  end  of  this 
cutting  the  Appleby  turnpike-road  is  again 
crossed.  25  miles  from  Lancaster  is  Docker 
Gill  viaduct,  consisting  of  six  arches  of  50  feet 
span,  and  75  feet  high  ; the  total  length  of  via- 
duct is  370  feet ; the  width  between  the  pa- 
rapets 25  feet.  It  is  built  of  lime  stone,  and 
contains  7,060  cubic  yards.  Following  the 

* We  continue  to  receive  numerous  letters  on  this  subject. 
Our  correspondent,  “An  Inhabitant  of  May  Fair,"  after 
scolding  the  government  for  permitting  the  statue  still  to 
remain  up,  again  urges  “ that  the  site  most  appropriate  for 
its  reception  is,  on  that  portion  of  ground  which  one  may 
designate  ‘ no  man’s  land,’  in  St.  James’s  park,  at  such  a 
distance  within  it  as  good  taste  might  appoint,  tacmg  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  in  front  of  the  parade  where  the  house- 
hold troops  relieve  guard  every  day  in  the  year.  The  parade 
would  not  be  encroached  on,  there,  would  be  some  distance 
from  which  it  might  be  vic.ved.  and  the  representation  of 
military  honour  and  renown  would  be  constantly  before  the 
soldier’s  eye.” 
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viaduct  is  a very  heavy  cutting  of  hard  mate- 
rial called  samel,  containing  152,000  cubic 
yards.  1 mile  further  is  the  Low  Gill  embank- 
ment, containing  170,000  cubic  yards,  being 
one  of  the  highest  banks  in  England,  reaching 
nearly  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ravine. 
JNext  is  a very  great  piece  of  excavation 
through  blue  rock,  in  extent  about  120,000 
cubic  yards.  Of  this  hard  material  none  of 
the  excavations  for  some  miles  northward  are 
altogether  clear.  We  now  reach  Dillacar 
Hills.  Ihrough  one  of  these  hills  is  a very 
large  cuttmg,  containing  70,000  cubic  yards  of 
solid  blue  rock.  The  line  is  hero  carried  over 
the  Borrow  \\  ater,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Bune,  upon  a neat  viaduct,  68  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  three  arches,  45  feet  span 
each.  We  next  arrive  at  Borrow  Bridge 
where  the  gradient  begins  of  1 in  75 
Jor  eight  miles  in  length.  Here  also  is  the 
Borrow  Bridge  cut,  containing  69,500  cubic 
yards  of  hard  blue  rock;  the  Lune  embank- 
ment is  next,  and  contains  75,000  cubic  yards. 
It  rests  on  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  has 
been  diverted  from  its  course.  Thirty-four 
miles  from  Lancaster  is  Birbeck  embank- 
ment, containing  200,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work, and  a viaduct  45  feet  in  height,  the 
arches  being  similar  to  those  of  Borrow 
viaduct.  I lie  line  then  passes  on  to  Shap 
ells  without  much  difficulty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cutting  through  the  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth  hells,  containing  about  65,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  and  earth.  A mile  and  a half 
farther  is  Shap  Summit,  which  is  888  feet 
above  the  line  at  Morecombe  Bay,  and  1,000 
teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; rising  60  feet 
overhead  on  each  side,  are  rugged  walls  of 
hard  rock,  presenting  a magnificent  appear- 
ance. This  was  the  most  difficult  piece  of 
work  on  the  line,  and  five  hundred  men  were 
clustered  upon  it  for  many  months.  Upwards 
. twenty-three  tons  of  gunpowder  were  used 
in  blasting  it.  The  length  of  the  cutting  is 
about  one  mile,  and  the  quantity  of  material 
excavated  350,000  cubic  yards,  one-half  of 
which  was  rock.  The  formation  of  it  occu- 
pied two  years.  The  line  now  proceeds  along 
the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Shap,  through  a 
heavy  cutting  of  limestone  rock,  descending  on 
a gradient  of  1 in  125,  and  passes  under  a 
skcnv  bridge  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  line  now 
pursues  its  course  by  Shrimsby  ; the  ground  at 
this  point,  being  precipitous,  has  caused  a suc- 
cession of  heavy  works,  viz.,  the  Hackthope 
cutting,  containing  140,000  cubic  yards ; the 
Gufton  embankment,  200,000  cubic  yards,  and 
the  Lowther  embankment,  270,000  cubicyards. 

At  this  point  (Clifton),  in  the  course  of 
excavation,  a Roman  altar,  in  a high  state 
ot  preservation,  and  inscribed  to  Jupiter, 
was  dug  up.  This  relic  of  antiquity  is  now 
m the  possession  of  George  Mould,  Esq. 

We  now  cross  the  river  Lowther  on  a large 
and  handsome  viaduct,  consisting  of  six- 
arches  of  sixty  feet  span.  The  piers  are 
eight  feet  thick  at  the  springing,  and  in- 
crease to  17  feet  6 inches  at  the  base;  its 
total  length  500  feet.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
large  cutting  through  clay,  containing  275,000 
cubic  yards.  A mile  and  a half  from  Low- 
ther the  line  crosses  on  a viaduct  of  some 
beauty,  consisting  of  five  semi-circular  arches, 
aO  feet  span  each.  Its  height  is  70  feet, 
and  its  extreme  length  300  feet.  We  now 
reach  a large  cutting,  containing  180,000 
cubic  yards.  From  Penrith  the  line  runs 
straight  and  level  on  the  west  side  of  the 
turnpike  road.  Crossing  the  road,  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Pettrill,  through  which  it  pursues  an 
almost.direct  course  to  Carlisle:  the  firstincli- 
nation  in  this  valley  is  1 in  184,  making  a fall 
from.  Shap  of  500  feet.  We  then  enter  a 
cutting  a mile  and  a half  long,  30  feet  deep, 
containing  250,000  cubic  yards.  Then  com- 
mences another  incline  of  1 in  169  for  2£ 
miles,  which  makes  a fall  from  Shap  575 
teet.  An  average  fall  of  1 in  200,  with  gentle 
curves,  brings  us  to  Wreay,  where  much  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  from  frequent 
slips.  The  Wreay  cutting  is  situate  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village,  a mile  long,  45  feet 
ueep,  m the  deepest  point ; the  quantity  of 
earth  work  amounts  to  410,000  cubic  vards. 
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the  principal  viaducts  mentioned,  the  works 
on  the  line  comprise  fifteen  turnpike  road 
bridges,  sixty-four  public  road  bridges,  eigbty- 
six  occupation  bridges,  and  sixty  level  cross- 
mgs. 


NEW  WORKS  IN  WOOLWICH. 

The  new  marine  barracks,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  substantial  buildings,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  These  are  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  1,000  men,  and  form  three  sides 
of  a square  in  plan.  Brick  and  stone  dressings 
aie  the  materials  of  the  outside;  iron  girders 
and  brick  arches  separate  the  stories  ; asphalte 
forms  the  floors,  and  the  whole  is  fire-proof. 
Ventilation  is  effected  by  a revolving  fan 
worked  by  weights.  In  front  of  the  main 
building  an  arcade,  two  stories  in  height,  is 
formed  by  square  brick  piers  and  arches,  afford- 
ing spacious  covered  walking  places,  with 
room  for  six  abreast.  Messrs.  Rigby  are  the 
builders,  under  the  government  officers. 

1 he  number  of  new  barracks  nowin  course 
of  construction,  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
attention.  Those  in  the  Tower  of  London,  at 
Bristol,  at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  have 
already  been  mentioned  by  us.  The  way  in 
which  the  designs  for  these  structures  are  ob- 
tained, and  information  as  to  the  gentlemen 
who  take  the  credit  or  discredit  of  them  (as 
architectural  works),  may  afford  matter  for 
some  remarks  on  another  occasion. 

Very  extensive  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  the  lower  part  of  Woolwich,  where 
many  houses  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a spa- 
cious new  street  formed. 

The  new  church  (designed  by  Mr.  F. 
Fowler),  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  but 
3ret  °Pened  ; an  objection  which  the 
official  referees  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
make,  has  caused  the  delay.  The  tower  is  left 
incomplete  till  fresh  funds  are  provided. 

In  the  old  church,  a stained  glass  window 
by  Mr.  G.  Hoadley,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Corbould,  has  been  recently  put  up.  It  illus- 
trates the  line,  "and  he  bearing  his  cross, 
went  forth.'5  The  figure  of  our  Saviour  is  seven 
feet  high,  and  is  painted  in  the  modern  style, 
to  accord  with  the  character  of  the  church. 
The  border  around  the  window  is  formed  of 
the  passion  flower,  and  a conventional  scroll 
entwined ; and  in  our  opinion,  somewhat 
militates  against  the  general  effect. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Mr.  Pugin 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  very  ill),  is  pro- 
bably already  known  to  our  readers  ; as  well 
as  Mr.  Donaldson’s  “ Scotch  Church,”  which 
closely  adjoins  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 
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, 1 ^ .] 'n ® passes  Upperby  onthe  east,  joining 
tbe  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  at  the 
ondon  road  station.  From  Upperby  the 
gradient  is  1 in  140;  at  Carlisle  the  level  of 
t e rail  is  36  feet  above  the  rail  at  Morecombe 
ay,  and  852  feet  below  Shap  summit.  Besides 


A “ Law  Reformer,”  a correspondent  of  the 
Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ liability  of 
committee-men,”  while  adverting  to  the  fact 
that  without  joint-stock  companies  we  should 
have  had  neither  canals  nor  railroads,  gas- 
light nor  supply  of  water,  life  insurances  nor 
joint-stock  banks,  splendid  club-houses  nor 
any,  indeed,  of  those  magnificent  results  of 
joint-stock  contributions  which  make  England 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world;  with  great 
good  sense  and  ability  points  to  and  deplores 
the  clear  and  inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  whereby  the  present  state  of  the  law,  by 
rendering  even  non-acting  committee-men  or 
non-acting  directors  subject,  by  the  acts  of 
partners  or  agents,  to  liabilities,  in  any  case 
zvhatevcr,  to  any  unknown  amount , and  even  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  themselves  and  families,  not 
only  discourages  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  unions  of  fixed,  limited  means,  in  which 
men  of  capital  might  risk  a definite  sum  of 
money  and  nothing  more;  but,  by  means  of 
such  discouragement,  inevitably  tends  to  throw 
existing  establishments  out  of  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  prudent  capitalists  altogether, 
into  the  exclusive  management  of  either  knaves 
with  nothing  to  lose,  or  fools,  with  immense 
risk  of  losing  all  that  they  possess.  The 
sooner  such  a state  of  the  law  as  this  is  put  an 
end  to,  of  course,  he  thinks,  the  better ; and 
surely  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  these  ridicu- 
lous impediments  to  the  employment  of  capital 
at  home.  We  have  all  a little  to  risk.  Why 
should  we  not  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves 
how  much  we  will  risk  ? Creditors  of  com- 
panies can  always  be  safe,  for  they  never  need 
trust,  and  it  is  much  better  they  should  not : 


for  companies  requiring  such  aid  must  be 
bubble  companies,  which  would  thus  at  once 
be  burst.  “ To  encourage  the  employment  of 
capital  is  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
and  the  artisan.” — The  labour  for  railways 
already  sanctioned,  but  not  formed,  accordin'*- 
to  calculations  announced  on  Wednesday  weetc 
by  Mr.  Houldsworth,  chairman  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  line,  will  require  the  em- 
ployment of  500,000  men  for  ten  years,  sup- 
posing that  this  number  can  be  withdrawn 
rrom  the  general  labour  market  of  the  country  . 
It  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  withdrawn. 

he  maximum  cost  of  the  railways  now  in 
course  of  formation,  or  for  which  Acts  have 
onnnn#n°A\  V1  Great  Britain,  ho  estimated  at 
200,000,000/.,  of  which  160,000,000/.  will  have 
to  be  expended  on  those  in  England  ; and  of 
this  160,000,000/.  the  sum  of  120,000,000/. 

will  be  spent  for  labour. The  Somerset 

Gazette  assures  us  that  a new  engine  of  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  lately  “ did  ” the  express  train 
business  on  the  London  and  North  Western, 
between  Birmingham  and  Wolverton,  60$ 
miles,  in  64  minutes,  including  stoppages— 
upwards  of  a mile  a minute,  in  fact.  The  gra- 
dients are  an  ascending  plane  of  some  length 
at  starting,  and  then  ascending  and  descending 
gradients  of  16  feet  in  the  mile  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance.  The  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Company,  it  is  said,  are  determined  to 
sustain  this  speed,  and  so  come  up  to  the 

Great  Western  standard. Fears  are  rea- 

sonably  entertained  that  the  cutting  of  the  tun- 
nei  on  the  railway  from  Ipswich  to  Wood- 
bridge,  which  penetrates  through  the  hills 
north  of  the  town,  may  injure  or  withdraw 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  town. The  Cam- 

bridge station  is  likely  to  be  another  of  those 
largest  ones  in  England”  which  are  getting 
rather  rife  of  late.  The  arcade  is  to  be  410  feet 
long.-  'The  Stour  Valley  Extension  branch 
line  from  Bury  to  Lavenham,  for  which  the 
plans  are  deposited,  would  pass  over  a viaduct 
070  yards  long,  west  of  Sicklesmere  toll-gate, 
cross  the  Ipswich  road,  and  proceed  along  the 
vme  fields  to  Eastgate-street,  crossing  it  by  an 
arch  of  45  feet  span  and  20  feet  in  height,  to- 
wards the  Ipswich  and  Bury  line.  It  will  be 

stoutly  opposed,  however,  by  landowners. 

1 he  Cheltenham  General  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary has  been  purchased  by  the  Cheltenham 

a?7u  • °rd,’  at  cost  Price>  tor  the  purposes 

ot  their  works,  on  condition  that  they  provide 
an  extended  building  on  an  improved  site. 

1 he  Grammar  School,  too,  it  appears  from 
the  deposited  plans,  will  be  required,  and 
another,  and  probably  also  extended  building, 
erected  in  its  place. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A proposal  to  preserve  and  restore  the  old 
Grammar  School  at  Ipswich,  the  last  relic  of 
its  ancient  and  numerous  monastic  institutions, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  corporation,  many  of 
whom,  strange  to  say,  are  nevertheless  mem- 
bers of  the  Archaeological  Association.  This 
interesting  relic  was  originally  the  refectory  of 
the  Dominican  friars,  and  very  ornamental  in 
character,  and  is  still  in  comparatively  good 
general  preservation,  with  its  black  oak  roof 
defaced  with  manyacoat  of  whitewash  certainly, 
but  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  many  traces  of  its 

ancient  ornamental  painting. A memorial, 

or  sea-mark,  in  honour  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Isle  of 
wight.  The  subscriptions  now  amount  to 

upwards  of  600/. The  repair  and  re-pewing 

of  Trowbridge  church,  Wilts,  is  talked  of. 

Government  is  about  to  be  applied  to  for 
permission  to  erect  a custom-house  at  Birken- 
head, to  be  forthwith  commenced. Two 

extensive  rice-mills  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  Liverpool,  where  rice  is  being  ground  at  a 
great  rate,  day  and  night,  in  eight  other  like 
establishments,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop.  A thriving  trade  is  at 
present  done  here  in  the  importation  of  paving- 
stones  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  council 
have  organized  a regular  sanatory  staff,  under 
the  new  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  to- 
morrow (1st  January,  1847).  The  provisions 
of  this  new  leaf  which  is  to  be  turned  along 
with  the  in-coming  year,  seem  to  be  no 
less  beneficial  and  excellent  than  strin- 
gent and  peremptory.  The  smoke  from  fur- 
naces, steam-engines,  bakeries,  &?c.,  from  every 
steamer  plying  on  the  Mersey,  every  steamer 
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entering  coastwise  into  the  Mersey,  must  be 
“ used  up,”  under  heavy  penalties,  though 
probably  even  the  pecuniary  profit  to  the  con- 
sumers themselves  will  at  least  equal  the 
forfeit  in  amount — a somewhat  odd  and  un- 
usual ground  of  compulsion  this,  as  futurity 
will  doubtless  think,  independently  altogether 
of  the  still  more  precious  and  substantial 
benefits  derivable  from  a clear  atmosphere, 
clean-swept  lung-flues,  and  vigorous  lungs,  con- 
suming their  own  pure  pabulum  vita  instead 
of  smoke.  Many  other  nuisances  and  evils 
are  to  be  simultaneously  remedied.  “ Mid- 
dens ” are  to  be  kept  under,  mendicants’  lodg- 
ing-houses licensed,  and  their  occupants 
restricted  in  number,  cellars  limited  in  extent, 
or  rather  extended  in  limit,  and  other  means 
enforced  to  open  the  way  to  a more  vigorous 
and  healthy  generation  of  fellow  men.  The 
bakers  appear  to  have  been  amongstthe  firstto 
bestir  themselves  in  this  new  movement,  albeit 
one  of  salutary  compulsion,  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  chaffer-ovens,  patent  smoke-consumers, 
and  the  like,  discussed,  and  with  a will,  too,  to 
the  work. The  penny-a-mile  omnibus  sys- 
tem is  to  be  started  in  Manchester. Con- 

tracts for  the  particular  branches  of  work  con- 
nected with  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
new  Town-hall  at  Doncaster  were  to  be  adver- 
tized in  course  of  the  present  week.  The 
plans  and  specifications  are  said  to  be  complete. 
The  Old  Angel  is  almost  wholly  demolished. 

A tower  has  been  added  by  subscription 

to  Marypoit  church,  and  by  similar  means  a 
large  and  commodious  sunday-school  is  to  be 
founded  in  March  next,  in  connection  with  this 
church. Explosive  cotton,  or  tow,  and  saw- 

dust, have  been  used  in  the  north,  of  late,  for 
blastingwhinstone  rocks,  it  is  said,  of  the  most 
solid  description,  and,  as  the  Edinburgh  IV eekly 
Express  has  it,  “ with  splendid  effect ;”  a bore 
2i  inches  in  diameter  and  3 feet  in  length, 
charged  with  9 oz.  of  tow,  in  the  usual  place 
of  3 lbs.  of  the  old  material,  gunpowder, 
blasting  to  the  extent  of  10  tons,  and  indeed  a 
charge  of  11  oz.  of  tow  and  cotton  mixed  blow- 
ing up,  or  bringing  down,  no  less  than  15  tons. 

New  joint-stock  markets  are  in  the  way 

of  being  got  up  in  the  north,  at  Elgin. 


The  Railway  Shareholder's  Manual ; or  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  all  the  Railivays  in  the  TV orld. 
By  Henry  Tuck.  8th  Edition.  Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

When  a book  has  passed  through  eight  di- 
tions,  recommendation  would  seem  unneces- 
sary : the  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  that 
it  contains  matter  valuable  or  interesting  to  the 
public.  The  present  edition  of  the  manual 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  much 
additional  information,  together  with  statis- 
tics never  before  given  to  the  public.  The 
writer  has  a hard  “ fling  ” at  “ Cato  ” and 
the  Times,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  all 
obligations  incurred  on  account  of  railways 
will  be  met  without  in  any  degree  affecting  the 
money  market.  The  preface  states  that  out  of 
561  bills  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  last  session,  271  onlv  have  received  the 
royal  assent.  “ Of  these  24  were  for  amalga- 
mations and  purchase,  7 f°r  new  stations  and 
enlargements,  131  for  branches  to  be  con- 
structed by  old  companies,  and  109  for  new 
lines  by  new  companies,  the  whole  requiring  a 
capital  of  about  100,000,000/.  The  total  length 
of  these  lines  is  upwards  of  4,700  miles  (60  of 
which  is  tunnelling)  and  will  require  55,000 
acres  of  land  for  their  site.” 


dTorrcapoiiiience. 


BARRY’S  PICTURES  AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

A member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
considers  himself  improperly  alluded  to  in 
a letter  on  this  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  our  journal,  has 
taken  pains  to  shew  us  that,  so  far  from 
being  a “ disappointed  contractor  for  the 
decoration  of  the  hall,”  he  could  not  conve- 
niently have  undertaken  any  of  the  work  there, 
if  it  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
no  motive  for  the  charge  he  has  made,  in 
respect  of  the  injury  done  to  the  pictures,  but 
desire  to  preserve  for  the  society  what  every 
one  must  consider  their  sheet-anchor. 

It  appears  to  us  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
we  said  a fortnight  ago,  that  all  proper  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
these  works.  The  Council  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Society,  to  shew  that  they  duly 
regard  their  trust.  The  production  of  the 
report  of  the  eminent  artists  who  are  said  to 
have  examined  the  pictures,  would  probably 
set  the  matter  at  rest. 


TO  PREVENT  INJURY  TO  BRICKWORK 
BY  FROST. 

g1R)_Having  been  engaged  in  erecting 
brickwork  at  factories  and  places  of  business 
where  the  work  was  required  to  be  done  re- 
gardless of  the  weather,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  best  mode  to  prevent  the  frost 
affecting  the  mortar.  I have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  the  last  eight  years  with  com- 
plete success  ; and  as  this  winter  is  likely  to  be 
severe,  I think  it  may  be  useful  to  make  it 
more  generally  known  through  your  valuable 
publication.  To  the  proportion  of  six  bushels 
of  river  sand  mix  one  pound  of  common  salt ; 
instead  of  screening  the  sand  wash  it,  and  let 
it  he  well  saturated  with  water.  Then  take 
the  usual  proportion  of  greystone  lime,  which 
must  be  ground,  and  make  it  up  the  same  as 
concrete  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  mor- 
tar should  be  used  while  warm,  and  it  conve- 
nient the  .briejework  should  be  covered  up  for 
one  night. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Stamford-hill.  John  Workman. 


HIGHBURY  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Though  your  columns, have,  from  time 
to  time,  teemed  with  letters  and  articles  expos- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  present  system  of  compe- 
tition, the  evil  is  not  yet  checked,  as  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  will  plainly  shew. 

A committee  was  lately  formed  at  Highbury, 
in  the  parish  of  Islington,  with  the  view  of 
erecting,  if  possible,  a church  suited  to  that 
hamlet.  Amongst  the  several  wealthy  families 
residing  there,  many  are  dissenters,  and  con- 
sequently subscriptions  for  an  episcopal  church 
would  necessarily  be  limited  ; but  as  the  inha- 
bitants had  greatly  assisted  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  building  the  other  district  churches, 
it  was  confidently  expected  the  parish  at  large 
would,  in  return,  enable  them  to  raise  a sum 
of  4,000/.  Accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  to  seven  or  eight  architects  to  send  in 
designs,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  of  which  was, 
on  no  account,  to  exceed  the  sum  above- 
mentioned. 

After  a time,  the  committee  distributed 
amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  work  a circular, 
headed  by  a smart  vignette,  exhibiting  indeed 
an  elegant  structure,  which  an  episcopalian 
would  rejoice  in  seeing  erected.  The  engrav- 
ing to  which  I allude  is  taken  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Allom,  whose  intended  structure,  it  it 
can  be  carried  out  in  every  particular  at  the 
sum  proposed,  will  entitle  him  to  the  warmest 
thanks,  not  of  the  committee  only,  but  of  the 
whole  body  of  architects,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
learn  from  him  how  to  build  with  little  money. 
The  remark  of  an  eminent  architect,  on  seeing 
the  vignette,  was  this — “ The  sum  named,  in- 
stead of  being  printed  4,800/.,  should  have  been 
8,400/.,  as  being  nearer  the  mark.”  Of  course, 
the  unsuccessful  competitors,  whose  abilities 
and  taste  had  been  strictly  limited  to  preparing 
designs  for  a church  that  could  actually  be 
built  for  the  sum  proposed,  are  not  a little  sur- 
prised and  mortified,  to  find  a plan  accepted 
which  must  necessarily  involve  an  expense  of 
at  least  double  the  amount  prescribed. — I am, 
Sir,  &c., 

AN  ENEMY  TO  UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

Dec.  28,  1846. 


Discovery  of  Roman  Manuscripts.— 
The  excavators  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
in  the  wild  and  solitary  passes  of  the  Avon 
valley,  near  Beattock,  have  just  turned  up,  in 
this  strange  deposit,  a small  stone  trough  care- 
fully placed  on  a flat  block,  and  enclosing  a 
bronze  case  with  “a  precious  manuscript” 
rolled  up  in  it,  30  feet  in  length  by  2 feet  in 
breadth,  with  the  title  of  “ Historia  Rom*,” 
in  large  distinct  characters  at  the  head.  The 
perhaps  too  sanguine  anticipation  is,  that  here 
we  have  one  of  the  long  lost  and  sought  for 
books  of  Livy  ; though  it  is  more  likely,  we 
should  think,  that  the  care  displayed  in  its 
preservation  was  of  a paternal  order,  hence  not 
Livy’s,  unless  he  had  been  a sojourner,  in  his 
day,  at  Beattock. 


fHiacrUanea. 

Architectural  Nomenclature. — Sir, 

— The  Ecclesiologist  for  November  last  con- 
tains a critique  on  the  “ Architectural  Notices 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton. No.  3,”  in  which  the  following  sen- 
tence will  be  found  : — “ We  really  lament  that 
the  letter-press  is  deformed  by  the  use  of  the 
absurd  terms,  ‘ early  English,’  ‘ decorated,’ 
&c.,  particularly  as  Mr.  Poole  has  adopted  the 
improved  nomenclature  of  Professor  Willis  for 
details.”  I think  it  would  be  a gratification  to 
some  junior  ecclesiologists  to  know  why  “first, 

“ middle,”  and  “ third  pointed,”  are  so  much 
preferable  to  the  terms  above  mentioned.  I 
shall  not  offer  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
old  system  beyond  this,  that  I believe  that 
“ first  pointed”  conveys  nothing,  expresses  no- 
thing, that  is  not  conveyed,  and  equally  well 
expressed,  by  “ early  English  ;”  and,  with  refe- 
rence to  “ perpendicular,”  it  appears  to  me 
far  superior  to  “ third  pointed,”  as  it  expresses 
the  peculiarity  of  the  style. — Amateur. 

Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  current  newspapers  for  ten- 
ders for  the  construction  of  nineteen  miles  of 
the  Malton  {and  Driffield  Railway,  with  a 
tunnel,  bridges,  stations,  &c. ; for  the  erection 
of  an  extensive  cotton- mill,  near  Mansfield  ; 
for  materials  for  metropolitan  roads,  and  for 
making  roads  at  Aigburth  on  the  Mersey,  and 
cutting  and  masonry  work  in  altering  and  im- 
proving roads  near  Glasgow ; for  the  con- 
struction of  a wooden  wharf  at  the  latter  place, 
promptly  ; for  20,000  flue  hricks  to  be  shipped 
to  Banffshire;  for  water  cranes,  turn-tables, 
switchings,  &c.  for  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway ; for  cast-iron  work  for  the  city  of 
London  Sewers  Commissioners  ; for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rugby  and  Leamington  Rail- 
way, and  of  various  branches  connected  with 
other  lines;  and  for  widening  the  Leicester 
and  Swannington  branch,  &c. 

The  Sanatory  Act  at  Croydon. — The 
proprietor  of  a piece  of  land  with  an  open 
drain  or  cesspool,  into  which  all  the  filth  and 
impurities  of  the  higher  ground  accumulates, 
was  summoned,  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  police- 
court,  where  evidence  was  called  to  the  effect 
that  fever  prevailed  around  it,  that  noxious 
effluvia  issued  from  it,  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  health, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  covered  in.  The 
magistrate  declared,  that  he  should  have  or- 
dered this  at  once  to  be  done,  but  as  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Bridge,  had  met  the  case  very 
fairly,  in  not  only  proposing  to  aid  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance,  but  in  having  previously 
endeavoured,  though  hitherto  unavailingly,  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  parish  authori- 
ties, who  were  as  much  responsible  as  himself, 
in  such  a case,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  lie 
over  for  a fortnight,  in  order  that  some  ami- 
cable arrangement  might  be  come  to. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland. — On  the  3rd 
of  October  last,  26,193  persons  were  employed 
on  the  relief  works  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  the  number  had  increased 
to  273,023  persons '.-able-bodied  men — the 
individual  representatives  of  at  least  a million 
of  people— all  dependant  on  the  Government, 
not  only  for  present  but  for  future  support — 
all  irresistibly  attracted,  and  still  followed  by 
more  and  more,  from  their  only  permanent 
source  of  support,  the  agricultural  labour  of 
the  land,  by  the  surety  of  money  wages,  in  the 
place  of  that  land-truck  remuneration  which 
the  failure  of  the  potato-crop,  and  the  preju- 
dice, and  other  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the 
substitution  of  new  and  even  superior  produce, 
has,  in  the  meantime,  rendered  altogether 
valueless,  in  their  possession.  Government 
have  recently  issued  fresh  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  turning  the  labour  into 
its  former  channel. 

The  Pavements  of  Paris.— From  offi- 
cial returns  lately  published,  on  the  paving  and 
maintenance  of  the  pavements  of  Paris,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  paved  surface  of  the  streets  of 
that  capital  is  3,321 ,000  square  yards,  of  which 
the  state  maintains  1,083,090  square  yards, 
and  the  corporation  of  Paris  2,238,000  yards. 
The  charge  of  keeping  up  this  pavement  is 
fixed  at  53,000/. 

Competition.  — The  Scarborough  parish 
church  restoration  plans  will  be  received  till 

1st  March,  1847. 


THE  BUILDER 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Buildci-s,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  tlieir 
quarries  at  AUemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
Wark-square,  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

Caen  Wharf™*111  Steamboata  cal1  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
. WHARF,  PI M LICO-ROAl). 

CJAMUEL  CUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 

tects  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c„  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
tbu  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
/VrrtrwMr™,  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 

C HU  lit  HES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

'LI'EiiS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
>u  ‘he  London  Market,  either  in  the  rougli  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  Ids.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


TXALEN1  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

Crown  Glass,  Coloured  and  Painted  Glass,  wholesale 

wLv±?'  vfAiU1v,ET,  aud  HOUGHTON’S,  Window  Glass 

B~;  "f  **“ IcJucei  «*■ 


T . PAINTED  GLASS. 

HE. Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

Honsr  *2™!  ul.‘iSS  f“  ™«>V<  of  tto 

f p i I)f,’1are,  rea,dy  to  prepare  Designs  adapted  to 
evWjl,e  o/ Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Architecture,  and  to  exe- 
cute  YV  oil;,  to  any  extent,  within  the  shortest  possible  period. 
BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  43,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 


lPT  E RRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

iLA  WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  aU 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full 
jntmn  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  aud  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  iicenses  and  to 
inspect  its  mil  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
1'  actory,  11,  Iuugsgate-street,  London. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  aud  others  is  resnectfullu 
MmjM  to  BENJAMIN  FOWI.EH'B  ,upcri„ 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  *0.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 


buildings  huve^been  heated  upon  this  plau^^d^lbe^parties^ for 
Ihfor  i 

artfrn^upon  tile'  p remises. -iiEN  J AM  IN  'F  6 WLeRT  esT 


rags  1 

whom  they  were  executed 
tion,  also  their  willingness 
proved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which 


constantly  expressing  their  satisfao- 
to  vouch  for  their  efiiciency.  An  lm- 
brickwork,  may  be 


Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


§3  OR  I LAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

-H-  in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  frost  The  price  is  now  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank-street, 
Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl-street,  Black- 
”''aVs'>  Bruce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell's  Wharf,  Paddington  ; aud 
Ailnou  W hart,  Dept/ord-bndge ; at  Sccl-atrcet,  Liverpool;  and 
Salmon  and  Co.’s  Dublin. 


T\  EENE’S  patent  mar  ble  cement 

. fonn,3  a11  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

it  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  cheeks  the  progress  of  Fire  nud  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

..l  atentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  nud  SONS, 
:,  W estminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool 


Miiibauk-st 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT 

(CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  tlieir  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion arm  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound,  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  m contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  1 1 rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3-  iwLich  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 

marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  aud  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

, Lor  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  au  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  bad  of  the  Patentees, 
1 bister  or  Pans  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  188,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


fcHIEET  and  CROWN  GLASS  for  IIOR- 

TICULTURAIj  PURPOSES,  at  tlio  most  moderate  prices, 
may  bo  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  at 
CLAUDE  I and  HOUGHTON’S  Wholesale  aud  Retail  Glass 
[Warehouse,  8!),  High  Holbora. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
i of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  ! 
| to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row,  ) 
j Finsbury -square.  —Weil-seasoned  I 
"j  materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  -100  ! 

I DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of  ! 
-j  Sashes  nud  Frames, always  on  sale. 

I Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  I 
| the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould-  1 
J|  mgs  m any  quantity. -N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 
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XX ENDRY  and  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders, 

bcg  to  inform  tlieir  customers  that  they  have  removed  their 
uw  owTt i/v?1! Si"art3'bulIdln8?>  to  CHAfiLES-STREET  and 
t’JtURV-LANL,  where  they  have  adopted  every  improvement 
Omi/tab  erp.,eniito  co,n,Pctc  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punc- 
-T1‘ ey  havi  also  an  extensive  nud  well-arranged  stock  of 
patterns  for  every  description  of  Castings. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

JEREMIAII  EVANS  and  Company  re- 

spectfuliy  invite  the  attention  of  Nohlemen  and  Gentlemen 
l u rimming,  or  refitting  tlieir  mansions,  to  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 
kingdom,  which  combine  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
great  heat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  arc  manufactured 
of  every  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
I touch,  and  Elizabethan  ; also  fenders  and  fire-irons  eu  suite 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 
and  Lola  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  in  furnish- 
ing ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus for  warming  buildings,  conservatories,  4c.— Manufactory  and 
Show-rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridge.  Established 


KITCHEN  RANGE!?,  STOVES,  4c. 

J JONES,  STOVE  MANUFACTURER, 

• (formerly  of  Castle-street,  Long-acre),  begs  to  inform  his 
mends  that  he  lias  REMOVED  to  his  old-established  Warehouse 
8,  CHARLES-STREET,  LONG-ACRE,  and  continues  t^pffiv 
Stoves  and  every  description  of  Smith's  Work  at  prices  lower  thaii 
any  house  in  the  trade. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3)d.  per  inch. 

Register  do.,  7jd.  „ 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  boilers 

2 ft.  8 in.  2 ft  .111  in.  3 ft  3 ft  2 in.  3 ft.  4 in. 
c-  ir  If?8-  r,  33s.  34s.  3fls.  38s. 

bcu-actmg  Ranges,  with  ovens,  hack  boilers,  winding  chocks,  4c. 
Jft-,  3 ft- 2 in.  3 ft  4 m.  3ft.  Bin.  3 ft.  8 in.  3 ft.  10  in.  4 ft. 
IlftlAl.  84s  1.-  (ills.  6d.  uuo  "a-.  ,.7. 


NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVE, 

FOR 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &a 


JJhjxwr 


GLASS  SHADES  for  the  Preservation  of 

Clocks,  Alabaster  Ornaments,  Wax  Flowers,  4c.  Ac.— 
GLAGDET  and  HoUGIITON  having,  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  glass,  reduced  their  prices  of  glass  shades  bv  nearly  one-half, 
they  are  now  so  extremely  moderate  in  price  as  to  be  rendered 
available  for  the  protection  of  all  articles  winch  may  be  injured  by 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Glass  Shade-warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. 

C "i  RED  AND  PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

CLAUDET  and  HOUGIITON  have  always 

Oil  hand  the  largest  variety  of  Colours  which  can  be  obtained 
in  Glass,  and  which  they  now  sell  at  such  greatly  reduced  prices  as 
to  make  it  available  in  many  cases  from  which  it  lias  been  hither- 
to excluded  on  account  of  Us  expense.  Painted  Glass  in  Coats  of 
Aims,  Scriptural,  and  other  Devices,  Matted,  Embossed,  and  Ma- 
chine Etched  Glass  nt  extremely  moderate  prices.  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

II A R LESLON  G begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

y* — 1 and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  e.xceute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portmau -square— Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

"OUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  aud  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  sbew-cases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  mid  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cvrt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  aud  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Princes-strect, 
Leicester-squarc,  London. 


"VXTINDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot 
4 by  3 aud  under  5 by  3 Id. 

« 4 ” 7 '.'.t  II 


Crates  averaging  50  inches  :— 

ccc  18  tabic  each  40s. 

eo  18  „ 47 

Fourths  18  05 

Thirds  18  „ 78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass.  3rds,  superior  to  English,  iu  200  feet  boxes, 
about  10  oz . 3d.  per  foot ; best  quality.  Sheet  Glass,  about  18  to  18 
oz.,  m mo  feet  cases,  Sd.  per  foot ; this  is  a most  superior  article, 
nenyly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

W ater-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash-glazing 
4}<L  per  foot.— Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
strect-witliout,  London. 


rpHE  PATENT  having:  expired,  the  present  Proprietors 

are  enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO  CHARGED. 
Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 
THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  HIGH-STREET, 
LAMBETH,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Od.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
' - recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their  olennlincss  and  clicap- 

V preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
the  p»n  at  4s.  8d.,  and  the  Trap 

i^N.B.Mmmfe.turen,  of  RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


JA5Ii?S,  BARKER, 'SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  TheobaldVroad 

^Darede^mdthTLl™PR^5^yt  '“'|tC'S-,1?1®  attention  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building, .to  the  subjoined  list  of  *—  • 

piepnreu  li  om  the  very  best  mutenals,  in  a most  superior  manner,  for  ready  money.  • 


SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 
Inch  s.  d. 

ll  Ovolo  o 41 

2 Ditto  o 5 

2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic 0 5\ 

21  Shop  Front  o cj 

lj  Grcen-liouse,  or  Skylights 0 4 

2 Ditto  o 45 

French  Casements,  Sash-doors, Fan-lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  pcrSuper- 
j ^ ficial  Foot 

1*  Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  0 9 

1}  Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 0 10 

2 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames 0 ]l 

2 Ditto,  both  wishes  to  hang 1 1) 

2 I amb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 1 ol 
( oth  c Frames  and  Saslies,  Mullion  AViu- 
do  .vs,  AVaiuscot  aud  Mahogany  Sashes. 


SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 
Inch.  g.  4 

11  Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 Gl 

1*  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 71 

if  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back  ....  0 81 

l j Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  j 

moulded,  and  hack,  with  1 inch  -0  8 

back  flaps,  head  anil  butt I 

lj  Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded),,  „ 
front  and  head,  and  butt  1 iack . . / 0 J 

DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 
Inch.  & d. 

lj  Dwarf  square  0 6j 

!j  Ditto,  moulded  front  0 7j 

lj  Four  panel  square 0 7 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 8 


1?  Ditto,  squa 

If  Moulded  one  side  0 9 

I j Ditto,  both  sides 1)  11 

i ) Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  0 10 
Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Mouldings.  4c. ; and  all  kinds  of  Joiners’  AVork 
TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


joiners’ work, 

DOORS,,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  g 

H Ditto,  bend,  (lush,  and  ditto 0 ll' 

If  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back  ..  1 o 

If  Siv  panel  square p a 

If  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 ini 

If  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides j p* 

2 Four  panel  square n 10 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 n 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  side*. j pi 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  0 Hi 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  aud  square 1 uj 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded ) , 

hack j1  2 

2 Six  panel  square oil 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 1 ol 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides 1 u 

2 Ditto,  head,  butt,  aud  square  ....  1 1 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  ....  1 2 

Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
design. 

in  AVaitiBcot  or  Mahogany. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asplialte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  J ura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STAN GATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London 

nnHE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

_ following  useful  purposes : — 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 


Coach-houses  aud  Stabling, 
l log-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

Malt-house*  Floors. 
JINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  a 


I Piggeries,  &c.  4c. 


Covering  of  Railroad  aud  other  I 
I Arches. 

I The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 1 
‘.™  percolation  of  water,  | 


which  also  rendors  it  very 
appropriate  for  the. 

Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
4c.  &c. 


damps  from  rising). 

Garden  AValks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENG w, 

to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  tne  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE'S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  against  tlio  uso  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  AVorks  to  be  executed,  ho  made  direct 
to  this  Company ; aud  ns  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  propel-  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838.  which  will 
prove  that  the  Mure  of  many  AVorks  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spunou3  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seysscl  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


Wf  ANTED,  a few  powerful  Travelling 

T V CRANES,  cither  new  or  second  hand.— Address,  giving 
full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price,  to  B.  H.,  career  Mr.  Ooula, 
ttfttU'iicr,  Ireland-row,  Mile-end-road.  


HYDE  PARK. 

ANTED,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 

V 7 of  Hyde  Park,  a'  Plot  of  Ground,  measuring  about  40.000 
‘square  feet -Apply,  bv  letter,  to  H.  J.,  at  the  office  of  The 
. Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


► REMISES  Wanted  by  the  Union  Plate 

it  the  back  of  any  of  the  following  thorough- 
1,  Hoi  born,  or  Oxford-street,  with  a front 


i H.  CHRISTIE,  13,  Nossau-strect,  Midd 


A RESPECTABLE  CARPENTERS  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a short  distance 

from  Town,  coming  in  for  good-will.  Ac.,  under  150  pounds.— 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  A.  vV  ALKER,  Builder,  High-street, 


FOR  SALE, — Several  Cast-iron  Tanks,  ca- 
pable of  holding  5.000  nnd  10.000  gallons  each— For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  FORD,  No.  1,  Crooked-lane,  King  William 
Street.  City. 


WEIGH  BRIDGE  FOR  CART  AND  WAGGON  LOADS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  a BARGAIN,  a Capita] 

MACHINE,  made  by  Bramah  and  Co.,  of  Pimlico,  to  weigh 
accurately  from  1 cwtto  10  tons,  and  nearly  new  Cost  upwards  of 
£■200,  price  £100.  Three  Months’  trial  allowed.— Apply  to  A.  il.,No. 
4,  Palace  Ncw-road,  Lambeth. ; 


Just  completed,  in  133  Vols.  fcap  8vo„  with  Vignette  Titles,  price  6s.  each,  eiotn  lettered,  v 

THE  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA  ; being  a Senes  of  Original  Works  on  illSIOKY, 

JL  RTOGRAPHY  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  Ac. 

BY  EMINENT  WRITERS-BISHOP  THIRLWALL,  SIR  J AMESMA*' K I NTOSH  SIK  JOHN  IIERSCHEL, 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  THOM  AS I MOORE,  KOBEWTS^HEY.  Ac 


1 One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  lias  c 


1.  Bell’*  History  of  Russia 

2.  Bell’s  I/.ves  of  British  Poets 

3.  Brewster’s  Treatise  on  Optics  . . . . . 

4.  Cooler’s  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery 

8 Crowe’s  History  of  France. 

6 De  Morgan's  Treatise  on  probabilities  ..  

7 J)c  Sismoiidi’s  History  of  the  Italian  Republics .... 

& De  Sismoiidi’s  Fall  of  Roman  Empire 

9.  Donovon’s  Treatise  on  Chemistry  

in  Donovan’s  Domestic  Economy  

11.  Dunham’s  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  — . ... . . 

12  Dunham’s  History  of  Denmark,  fiweden.  and  Nor- 


. keeiTmadffcto  the  cause  of  general  knowledge  and  national  education."— Standard- 
'll! E SERIES  COMPRISES, 

33.  Kelghtley’s  Outlines  of  nistory 1 vol  6s. 

33.  Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 1 voL  os. 

34.  Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Geometry 1 voL  «*• 

35.  Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Heat  ■••• 1 voL  bs. 

36.  Lardner’s  Treatiso  on  Hydrostatics  nnd  Pncumn- 


3 vols.  18s. 

2 vols.  12s. 
1 vol.  6s. 

3 vols.  18s. 
3 vols.  18s. 


1 voL 


vol  6S. 


___  ols.  18s. 

13.  Dunham*  History  of  Poland  ' voJ-  ,5s- 

i 4.  Dunhams  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire.. ......  3 voia  lss. 

U Dunham  s History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  ( ^ 

16.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  British  Dramatists 
17  Dunham*  Lives  of  Earljr  Writers  of  G* 


,t  Britain  : 


vols.  12s. 


. 3 voU.  12a 


I HON M ( >NGE  R Y BU  SIN  ESS. 

A GENUINE  CONCERN  in  the  Irnnmon- 

i l gerv.  Smith,  and  Bell-hanging  Business,  to  he  disposed  of, 
with  established  connexion  and  good  jobbing  trade.  Apply  to  Mr. 
KERSLAKE,  21,  Tottcnham-eouvt-road,  Londoa 


TO  HOP  FACTORS  AND  WAREHOUSEMEN. 

Extensive  warehouses  to  be 

LET,  in  Coffin’s-yard,  Counter-street,  Borough,  either  to  a 
Yearly  Tenant  or  on  Lease.  They  arc  in  the  centre  of  the  Hop 
Market,  and  have  been  recently  used  in  that  trade.— 1 or  parti- 
culars, apply  at  Messrs.  WIGG  and  POW NALL'S  Offices,  7,  Bed- 

" 1 i-vv,  (iolbo-.n 


21  II endows  Treatise  on  Botany 

35.  HcrschcPS  Treatise  on  Astronomy ... 

26  Hersohel’s  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  M 

Natural  Philosophy 

37.  History  of  Koine 

•*  History  of  SwIUgrland  - .-••• 

Holland’s  Treatise  on  tlic  Manufactures  in  W 

James*  Lives  pf  Foreign  Statesmen  

31.  Haler  and  Larancris  Treatise  ou  Mechanics 


BE  LET,  Business  Premises  in  White- 


House.  large  Yard,  good  Stabling,  Warehouses,  nnd  Sheds,  i 
substantially  built,  and  fit  for  a Manufactory.— Address,  b.  1 
2u2,  Upper  Thamcs-street  


TO  DAIRYMEN,  COWKF.EPERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


rpo  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  for  Twenty-one 

M.  Years,  excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  residence 


. „ road,  Iloilo- 

aapel  of  Ease.  Rent  £7n  per  annum.— Further 

, eulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  20, 

Old  Jewry  ; and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


TO  BRICKM AKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Sc. 

TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a Seven  Acre  field 

of  superior  brick  earth  at  Bell  Green,  Sydenham,  about  an 
equal  mile  from  the  Forest  Hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  the 
t’rovdou  Railway,  and  close  upon  the  intended  New  Branch  from 
Lewisham  to  Bromley.— To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  PALE,  Bell  Green, 
by  letter,  to  G.  M„  Mr.  Plgott,  3,  Charies-streot,  Orosvcnor-sqnr  — 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

JL  for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen's-read,  Dal* ton,  to  Lans- 
dmvn-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  ncighbour- 
b.„,d<  near  London,  nud  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
westward  to  the  new  Victoria- park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
;r  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


rH^O  LFT,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

A between  Wwtmins&r  and  v'uuYlinUBridgcs,  directly  opposite 
Pled  ‘ 


the  Now  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  theaboi 
'I’m dr.-;,  haring  excellent  water  and  lnnd  carriage  ways.— For  pa. 
titulars,  apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Stangate  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  ralubrious  siriiation  ! ^ commanding  pie- 


ircsqno  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
ioURHQOD,  and  elevated  Within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 

Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district 

ttie  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of 


„ D . :o  all  the  fashionable 

ts  ami  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  !— For  par- 
ticulars ana  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq 
Regent’s- villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park. 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS,  who  wish 

A toDISrOSE  

the  system  we  pursi 

Property ivsurveyt-  ....  — , . -- - 

GISTEK  (whioli  lias  a most  extensive  circulation),  and 


to  DISPOSE  of  their  PROPERTY  auicklyand 
’ ' ably  adapted  ‘ 
published 


MONTHLY  KE- 


_ tised,  and  otherwise  made  known,  without  any  charge 

until  sold,  and  then  all  the  various  expenses  are  included  in  ou. 
trilling  commission.  The  same  applies  to  property  intended  foi 
public  auction.— BECKWITH  ...»••  ■ -‘ 

Lau.1  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 


SALMON,  Auctioneers  aud 


WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

have  received  instructions  from  the  Westminster Improv 
nient  Commissioners,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  o 
THURSDAY,  Jan.  7th  . the  Materials  of  Ten  Houses,  being  Nos.  1 


...  .i),  Dukcs-court,  Little  Dean-street,  Westminster;  to  betaken 
down  and  cleared  away  by  the  purchasers.  May  be  viewed  one  day 
prior  to  the  sale,  and  catalogues  had,  upon  application-  to  Mr.  H. 
R_  ABRAHAM;  Westminster  Improvement  Office,  I,  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary ; on  the  Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange, 
or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


j^ESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VTGERS  are  di 


reeled  by  the  Assignees  of  WOOD  and  SON.  Bankrupts, 
SELL  l>y  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, on  THURSDAY,  January  21st, 
al  Twelve  for  One  o’clock,  in  two  lots.  Twenty-one  LEASEHOLD 
MESSUAGES,  viz.— Lot  1.  Four  well  built  residences,  Nos.  8. 
and  11,  Page’s-walk,  Bermondsey,  let  at  rentals 


jr  annum.  Lot  2 Seventeen  brick-built  tenements  in  Web 

street,  Bermondsey  Ncw-road,  producing  a rental  of  £155  per 
annum,  after  deducting  ground  rent  To  be  viewed.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  to  be  had  of  Messrs,  PEACE  and  J ON  ES, 
Solicitors,  Toolcy-street ; JNO.  VAIZEY,  Esq.,  No.  2,  South- 
square.  Gray’s-iun  ; G.  J.  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  official  assignee,  Cole- 
man-street;  at  the  Mart  and  Auctioneer’s  Offices,  ~ ” ’ ' ’’ 
place,  Old  Jewry. 


I,  Frederick’ 


ai'  Forster’s  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth  , - 

2L  Forster.  Mackintosh,  and  Courtenay 

British  Statesmen — 

22.  Olein’s  Lives  of  Military  Commanders . . 

■Si.  Grattan’s  History  of  the  Netherlands  .. 


5 vols.  30s. 


udy  of 


. vols.  -12s. 
3 vols  18s 
1 vol  6s 
1 vol  6s 
1 voL  0s. 


. 3 vols  18s 
5 vols  ’80s 
. 1vol.  - fls 


I!c,  1 vol.  6s 

37  Lardner  anil  Walker’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2 vols  12s 
38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell’s  History  of  Eng- 
laitd  . 


Portuguese  Authors  . 

in  Moore’s  History- of  Ireland  

41.  Nicolas’s  'Sir  11  ‘ Chronology  of  History  • 


History  of  Natural  Philosophy 

4L  - Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Silk 

45.  Porter’s  PorcclaiD  and  Glass  

46.  ISnseoe  - Liven  of  British  Lawyers 

47  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  

48,  Shelley'S  Lives  of  French  Authors 


49.  Shoekard  and  Swainson's  Treatise 
so  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals.. 
5).  Stabbing's  History  of  the  Church  . 

52  Stabbing's  Reformation  

S3.  Swninson’s  Preliminary  Discourse 
History  . 


Insects  . 


. 3 vols  12s 
. 2 vols  12s 
. 1 vol  6s 
. 6 vols  30s 
. 2 vols  12s 
, . 2 vols  12s 


4 Swainson's  Natural  History  and  Classification  of 


Animals  • • • 

55.  fiwainpon's  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  . 

5&  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 

57.  Swainson's  Birds  

54.  Swainson's  Fish.  Reptiles.  Ac. 

,v«.  Swamsou*  Shells  and  Shellfish 

6o  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menagerie  s 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bibliography 

62  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece 


- , - i nc  ruuimient  »iu  o-  , 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and 


rs  completing  their  Sets  without  delay. 
LONGMANS  ; and  JOHN  TAYLOR. 


OAK.  ELM,  ASH.  nnd  other  Timber  Trees,  standing  upon  the 
Estate  of  Clins.  Raikcs,  Esq.,  at  Walthamstow,  conveniently 
situate  for  Water-carriage,  by  , . . 

IfR.  JURY,  on  the  Lands,  in  Marsh-lane, 

78  lending  from  Walthamstow  to  Upper  Clapton,  on  TUES- 
DAY, 12th  January.  1847,  at  Eleven  o'clock  precisely,  about  seven 
hundred  TimborWfcs.some  of  large  dimensions,  with  the  lop,  top,  ana 
hark  thereon,  including  Oak.  Elm,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Poplar.  Beech, 
Chestnut,  Willow,  l’ollards,  Ac.  Ac.,  situate  within  a short  distance 
of  the  river  Lea.  To  be  viewed  one  week  previous  to  the  sale,  on 
the  respective  parcels  of  land  as  described  in  the  Catalogue,  which 
may  be  had  in.ten.days,  of  W.  T.  WADE,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  Dunmore  ; 
Messrs.  WADE  and  PENNINGTON,  Solicitors.  Serjeant s-Iini, 
Fleet-street;  Mr.  JURY,  Auctioneer.  20,  Kings-Arms-yard,  lole- 
lan-street : the  Chequers  Inn,  Walthamstow-;  Roc  Ruck,  at 
.■oughton  Ongar  ; White  Hart,  Romford  ; Black  Boy.  Chelmsford  ; 
Cock,  Waltham  Abbey;  Half  Moon,  Hertford;  and  Angel,  Ed- 
monton. 


w. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

W.  RAWLINS, Bangor  Wharf,  King’s 


. . Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  n 
form  builders  and  others,  that  ho  continues  to  supply  grey  stone , 
and  chalk  lime,  hluc  lias  lime,  Roman  cement,  plaster  of  Funs, 
plasterers' hair,  Thames. ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  this  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paving 
slnbs;  sinks,  Ac.,  Thames  bailout,  and  sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent's  Canal 


OLD  KENT  ROAD— CAPITAL  PREMISES.-The 


South  Lor 


if 


other  extensive  ....... 

picoises  and  desimlilc  building  ground. 

ESSRS.  COCKERELL  and  HOARD 

..  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Gnr- 
omhill.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  aotn  January,  all  that 
...pital  and  well-built  premises,  the  South  London  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  well  situate  for  business  0 


MESSR 

havo  r< 


_ ...  Swan-street,  6l«Kent- 

road,  near  the  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Dover  RAilway  ; 
comprising  an  extensive  timber-yard,  substantial  brick-built  engine 
and  l.oiler-honse,  with  a twenty-five  horse  capital  steam-engine  ; 
large  brick-built  mill;  two  saw  frames  and  saws;  two  circular 
benches  nnd  saws;  superior  planing  machine ; smithy,  counting- 
house,  and  other  outbuildings.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Sale,  and  particulars  hail  on  the  premises  ; Bricklayers  Arms, 
Old  Kent  Road  : of  Messrs.  DREW.  Solicitors.  Bermondscy-street ; 
of  the  Auctioneers.  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street  ; and  of  Mr. 
COCKERELL,  47,  Blackmau-strcet,  Borough. 


Ju  7 published,  a new  edition,  for  14-17,  price  -Is- 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS'  PRICES,  con- 

1 tabling  nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 

building,  together  with  tlic  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
i ngs  Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-strcct, 
Whitehall  : Wkalk,  High  Hulboni  ; Rimpkix.  Maiisiiai.l,  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcct, 
Covent-garden. 


KELLY’S  PRACTICAL 

PH 


BUILDER’S 

RICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers’ Work:  with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  nnd  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Vnluc  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  ail 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo..  price  8s.,  neatly 
London  : published  bv  T.  KELLY,  Pntcruoster- 
and  MARSHALL  ; i ’ v " 1 ' 


>e  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


■ ; SIMPKIN 


To  Architects.  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  nnd  all  concerned  in  the 
Arts  connected  with  Building,  Patron*,  Professors,  and  Students. 
This  day  is  published,  in  large  4to,  No.  1,  Price  One  Shilling,  with 
• >-ee  Plates,  and  Text, 

OME,  in  its  Ancient  Grandeur,  displayed 

in  a series  of  Engravings  presenting  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  the  Imperial  City,  delineated  and  accurately  measured  on 
die  spot  bv  M.  Antoine  Desgodetx,  Architect  Royal  and  Professor 
of  Architecture,  Paris.  With  copious  Notes.  Architectural.  Clas- 
sical. nud  Historical  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 

Ta>*°  Siierwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  23,  Paternoster  Row. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  II.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strect, 
Bonkside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  nnd  Plasterers’  l.imc,  Sand,  Cement,  Bncks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 

1..,:  1.1,  ....  mnt.trinlu  VI  HOSTIgli 


ME 


building  materials.  Messrs.  ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  .. 
Limehouse,  Millbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Rosin, 
Kingsland-road. 

* “ Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


THE  WORKING  MAN  MAINTAINED  IN  niS  TRUE 
POSITION  BY  THE 

SOCIETY. 


National  friendly 

TRUSTEES. 

Luke  J.  Hansard,  Esq.,  Southamptuu-strcct,  Bloomsbury. 


This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man.  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  children,  by  paying  la  7d. 
monthly. 

Or,  £10.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision  in  old  age,  by  paying 
2a  8d.  monthly. 

Ur,  £ioo.  when  he  is  56.  or  all  the  payments  to-be  returned  if  he 
dies  before,  by  paving  3s.  2d.  monthly. 

Ur.  ins.  bo.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines. 

Thirty  Medical  Attendants  are  iippoi  . ....  . 

Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  tlic  >1 
and  many  other  advantages. 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  31,  Red  Lion-square,  Uolboru. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

" " Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 
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Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  G 


^ LOBE  INSURANCE.  — Pall  Mall  and 


CornhilL London. 

EDWARD  GOLDSM1D,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  TITE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN.  Esa..  Treasurer. 


GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Established  1803,  for  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  and  Annuities, 
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OUGLAS  JERROLD’S  WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER.  Enlargement  of  one-third  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament  In  order  to  give  ampler -space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  Week,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament— The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences — Law  and  Police  Reports — Public  Meetings— 
Foreign^  IntelUgence-^Literatur^t^n^po^ndence— os  we^ H ' - — 


. ,uliuun  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  lias  dc- 
enlargc  the  Paper  to  tlie  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the 
Stamp  Law,  aud  to  Add  One-third,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-two  Pages,  or  Ninety-six  Columns, 
rendering  it  equal  to  the  Fullest  and  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  News  of  the  Week,  and  still  retaining  tho 
large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor, 
nnd  his  Eminent  Literary  Colleagues.  Pncc  las  heretofore)  Six- 
pence Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
tailed Prospectuses  can  be  had.  


Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and  Diagrams 


15s., 


rpn E PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 


FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  BERMONDSEY 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Assignees  of  WOOD  and  SON 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  January 
21st,  at  Twelve  for  One,  in  Two  Lots,  all  that  most  desirable 
FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  forming  the  corner  of  Willow-walk 
- ' scott-street,  Bermondsey  ; having  a valuable  frontage  foi 
- t those  extensive  builders'  prei 


building  purposes,  comprising  those  extensive  builders'  premises, 
large  yard,  sheds,  aud  dwelling-house,  in  the  occupation  of  the 
bankrupts,  of  which  immediate  possession  will  be  given  ; two  well- 
built  residences  and  part  carcase  of  another  house  adjoining,  toge- 
ther of  the  estimated  value  of  £130  per  annum.  To  be  viewed.— 
Further  particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale,  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 
PEACE  mill  JUNES,  Solicitors,  Tooley-strcct ; of  JOHN 
VAIZEY,  Esq.,  3,  Suuth-square,  Gray's-inn ; of  G.  J.  GRAHAM, 
” v - Cole  ----- 


Esq.,  Official  Assignee,  Coleman-street ; at  the  Mart;  and  Auc- 
tioneer’s.-Offices,  3,!Frederick’s-ploce,  Old  J ewry. 


ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By  CHARLES 
BOURNS,  M.I.C.E.  _ , ...... 

"This  is  a truly  useful  book;  in  the  second  part  of  it  we  have 
good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  nud  other  sur- 
veying. • * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  work 
will  be  a complete  guide  m the  hands  of  the  student.” — The 
Builder. 

engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  mformati 


which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neglected."— Dublin 
Evening  Packet.  , . , ,, 

“ From  the  verv  explicit  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the  author 

has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they  are  founded 

on  good  theoretical  data  and  sound  practical  knowledge.  His 
practice  ou  field-work  and  engineering  surveying  generally,  is  of 
itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the  young  practitioner,  and.  with- 
out so  entering  into  abstruse  formula!  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions ns  to  make  the  work  puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required 
to  render  it,  not  only  a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excel- 
lent work  of  reference."— Mining  Journal. 


Loudou  : J on  x Ollivieh,  59,  Pall  Moll 


and  the  Purchase  of  Reversions  and  Life  Contingencies. 

CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION  STERLING. 

The  whole  paid  up  and  invested,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  received. 

Insurances  may  be  effected  on  Single  L 
itingcncy  of  or-  "* : 


^ , ....  Joint  Lives,  and 

life  surviving  another. 

Persons  deriving  Life  Incomes  from  Church  Preferment,  Public 
Offices,  and  any  other  Civil  or  Military  Employment,  may,  by  ap- 
propriating a part  of  their  income  to  provide  the  annual  Payment, 
alleviate  the  distress  which  their  death  would  otherwise  occasion 
to  their  family  or  friends. 

Rates  and  Conditions  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  or  other  infor- 
mation, may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  in  London,  and  of  the  Com- 
pany's Agents  in  the  Country. 


'oiicics,  due  at  Christmas,  must  be  paid  on 
9th  of  J amuiry.  I By  order  of  the  Board  I 

London.  JOHN  CHARLES  DENHAM,  Secretary. 


tho 


Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

[NSURANCES  of  £10  to  £200,  on  CHIL- 


DREN,  YOUTH,  and  others,  may  he  secured  by  e._, 
tributions.  payable  Monthly  or  Quarterly,  at  the  Office,  51,  Thread- 
needle-street 

Examples— The  monthly  payment  of  2s.  Ojd.  will  secure  £20  to 
he  paid  when  a child,  now  uuder  2 years  old,  becomes  11  years 

2. — The  monthly  pavment  of  3s.  6d.  will  secure  £50  to  be  paid 
when  a child,  now  under  3 years  old.  becomes  21  years  of  ago. 

3. — The  monthly  payment  of  3s.  7<L  will  secure  £50  to  he  paid 
when  a young  person,  now  under  22  years  old,  becomes  40  years 


of  as 


Other  ages,  and  higher,  or  lower  sums,  in  same  proportion. 
Should  the  child  or  youth  die  before  the  given  age,  all  the  money 

Caid  in  will  be  returned.  And  the  Insurers  can,  at  any  time, 
orrow  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their  Insurance,  on  the  security 
of  Policy,  without  any  other  expense  than  Interest  for  the  amount 
at  5 per  cent  per  annum. 

ANNUITIES  Immediate  c 
annum  may  also  be  Insured. 


r Deferred ; from  £10.  to  £40.  per 


Proper  forms  for  filling  up,  together  with  Prospectus,  and  Tables 
of  Payments,  may  he  obtained  at  the  Office,  51,  Tnrcadncedle-strcet, 
London ; or  of  auy  of  the  Agents. 


London:  Printed  by  Cbaw.es  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
J.iucoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilej-in-the- Fields,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  \V  vmax, 
at  the  Office  of”  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street.  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul  Coyent-Gardcn,  in  tho  said  County.— 
Saturday,  J anuary  2, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\\T  ANTED,  in  Town,  a Young;  Man  who 

T T thoroughly  understands  the  Plumbing.  Painting,  and 
Hazing  (especially  the  Plumbing).  Address  by  letter,  pre-paid.  *- 
(V.  B.,  No.  19,  Castle-street,  Southwark. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a CLERK 

who  is  fully  capable  of  keeping  accounts.  He  must  be 

Suick  at  figures  and  drawing,  and  write  a good  hand.  — Address  to 
. M.,  office  of*  The  Builder,"  York-strcet,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


WANTED,  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland- 

road,  John-street,  Oxford-street,  Premises,  or  site  for 
Building,  comprising  a space  of  Thirty-five  Squares  at  least.  Letters, 
ivith  particulars,  to  he  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  D.  M.,  at  Battom 
ind  Craskc,  Oxford-street 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED  an  active  and  experienced 

FOREMAN,  who  is  capable  of  Superintending  works  in 
the  country.  Constant  Employment  will  be  given.— Apply  by 
cs,  addressed  to  W.  R.,  Post-office,  1,  UiUlng- 
•ridge-road,  Pimlico. 


w 


ANTED  a SITUATION  as  TIME- 

CLERK  by  a Young  Man  who  has  served  his  time  to  a 
Joiner  ; lie  would  be  found  useful  to  a contractor  or  speculating 
builder,  having  had  some  experience  in  measuring,  getting  - * 
working  and  detail  drawings.  Salary.  ”' 

‘ ' * 1 " "’  okfi 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Person,  a Situation 

as  Foreman  to"  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  having  filled  a 
similar  situation.  References  can  be  given,  if  required.  The 
Advertiser  has  no  objection  to  the  Country,  and  will  make  himself 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  Engagement 

as  CLERK,  or  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
WORKS,  having  terminated  his  late  engagement.  Highly  respect 
able  references  as  to  ability,  character,  &c.— Address,  A.  B.,  No.  147, 
High  Holboru. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STRONG  Healthy  Y outh  of  Sixteen,  who 

has  learnt  enough  of  the  business  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  to 
have  acquired  a tolerable  notion  of  Cutting,  Planing,  Mortising, 
Sc.,  wishes  to  give  his  labour  and  a moderate  premium  for  an  In- 
door Situation  for  a year  or  two,  in  Town  or  Country.— Address, 
A B„  Mr.  Lees,  Grocer,  Dorsctplnce,  Clapham-road,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PARTNERSHIP. — An  Architect  of  repute, 

having  a long-established  and  steady  practice,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a gentlemen,  as  a Partner,  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  entire  management  of  the  office.  No  one  need  apply  that 
cannot  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  references  ns  to  character, 
gentlemanlike  hearing,  and  professional  ability.  An  eligible  party 
would  be  treated  with  on  advantageous  terms.— Apply  by  letter,  to 
Z.  R.  X.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUAKDIANS.l 

TN  the  Office  of  an  Architect,  where  an 

, extensive  practice  is  conducted  in  all  its  branches,  a Vacancy 
lor  a l upil  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The 
advantage  of  residing  with  the  family  can  lie  afforded  in  a country 
house,  situated  a few  minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  where  he  will 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home.— For  particulars,  apply,  if  by  letter, 
1,  A.  B..  2o.  llemard-street,  Southampton. 


MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD-8TREET,  Brunswick-square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
Needlework  and  Tapestry  ; also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  new  and  approved  designs,  Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  &c.  &c„ 
in  gold  or  silk. — Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  first 
houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


CONTRACTS. 

SEWERS  OF  WESTMINSTER  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Court  of  Sewers  will  he  ready  on  FRIDAY,  the  15tli 
January  instant,  at  Two  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  sealed 
TENDERS  for  the  supply  (during  the  next  Six  Months),  of  Bricks, 
Thames  Sand,  Blue  Lias  Lime,  and  Roman  Cement,  all  of  the  best 
quality. — Forms  of  Tender,  &c„  mav  be  had  on  application  at  the 
ourt  House,  No.  1,  Greok-strect,  Soho-square. 

7th  Jan.  1847. LEWIS  C.  II ERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall,  Dec.  19, 1846. 
TO  IRONFOUNDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 

of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  January  next,  at  TEN  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  Cast-iron  Work, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  Hist  December,  1846,  agreeably 
to  particulars  as  detailed  in  a specification  which  may  he  seen  at 
this  office.  Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract,  and  no  tender  avail  be  received  after  eleven  o’clock 

the  day  of  treaty.  The  Col  ' 

accept  tli  c lowest  tender. 


TO  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  ROAD  CONTRACTORS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas- 
light’Company,  are  open  to  receive  Tenders  for  purchase  of 
the  Tar  generated  at  their  Works  in  Birmingham  and  West  Brom- 
wich, for  a term  to  commence  from  the  90th  day  of  February  next. 
—Letters  of  Tender  to  be  addressed  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the 
18th  instant.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOHN  GREGORY,  Clerk  to  the  Company. 
Gas  Office,  Old  Square,  January  6th,  1847. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Trustees  of  Mr.  David  VarchcU’s  charity  are  desirous 
of  receiving  TENDERS  for  taking  down  and  removing  tho  re- 
mains of  the  house  at  the  North  West  corner  of  High-street, 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Troughton,  and  for  erecting  on  the 
thereof,  a house  according  to  a plan  and  specification  which 
— be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  PECK,  New-road,  Gravesend,  on 
and  after  Monday  the  11th  instant.  The  person  whose  tender  is 
accepted,  is  to  have  the  old  materials,  with  liberty  to  use  in  the 
new  erection  such  of  them  ns  the  tradesman’s  surveyor  may  think 
fit  and  approve  of  for  that  purpose.  The  Trustees  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.  Tenders,  under  seal,  to  be  left 
at  my  office  by  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  February,  on 
which  day  the  Trustees  will  assemble  at  the  Town  Hall,  Gravesend, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  inspect  and  determine  on  such 
tenders.— By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

avesend,  January  6th,  1847.  CHARLES  PEARSON,  Clerk. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  Bold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST’S WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WW.  RAWLINS, Bangor  Wharf,  King’s 

• Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
form builders  and  others,  that  he  continues  to  supply  grey  stone, 
and  chnlk  lime,  blue  lias  lime,  Roman  cement,  plaster  of  Paris, 
plasterers’  hair,  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  this  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paving 
slabs,  sinks,  Ac.,  Thames  ballast,  and  sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
' ' river  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent’s  Canal. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  h.  g.  and  e.  rosher,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strect, 
Bankable,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant-  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Sand,  Cement.  Bricks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  KOSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Liinehouse,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin, 
K in -'-laud -road. 

***  Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 
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iLASTER  STONE. — To  Plaster  of  Paris 
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ford’s  and  others)  best  made  BRICKS,  at  WARD’S,  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bankable,  London,  to  he  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  un- 
shipping, lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  Ac.  An  immense  stock  of 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  consi- 
derably advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
and  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
besides  the  advantage  of  haring  an  immediate  supply  without 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


^METROPOLITANS BUILDINGS  |ACT.—  N0TTCE1T0JCAN-2J 
DIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SU RVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 6,  Adelphi-terrace, 
-Ith  January,  18-17. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  for  tho 
office  of  District  Surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  January, 
instant 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  tho 
26th  instant  ; and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose  : copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject  mav  he  had  at  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  W KALE'S.  Architectural  Bookseller.  59,  High  Holbom. 

Subsequent  Examinations  will  he  held  in  the  months  of  April, 
July,  and  October,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS. 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  high  pre'ssure  steam  en- 
gine. INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo.,  with  Engrav- 
ings. is  now  published,  price  7s.  6d. — JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High 

Holbom. 

Published  this  dm-.  121110  price  2s.  cloth, 

ALGEBRA  made  EASY.  Chiefly  intended 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  T.  TATE.  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea. 

By  the  same  Author. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY. 12ino.  3s. 

TREATISE  on  the  First  Principles  of  ARITHMETIC,  is, 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  LONGMANS. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  -Is.. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11, non  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  tho  Act. — To  he  had  at  the  office 
of  tho  ‘‘Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,"  in,  Fludyer-strcct, 
Whitehall ; Wbale.  High  Holbom  : Rimpkin.  Mahsiiat.i..  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  " The  Builder,"  2,  Yolk-street, 
Covent-gardcu. 


B 


RANDON’S  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE.— The  Subscribers  to  this  Work  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  the  remaining  numbers  arc  unavoidably 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  wood-outs  and  other  illus- 
trations that  the  authors  are  preparing,  in  order  to  render  the  pub- 
lication as  perfeot  as  possible.  The  concluding  numbers  29  and  30, 
with  the  letter-press,  will  appear  early  in  March,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  work  will  he  published  complete  in  Two  Volumes. 


Douglas  jerrold’s  weekly 

NEWSPAPER  Enlargement  of  one-third  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament  In  order  to  give  ampler  space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  Week,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament— The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences  — Law  and  Police  Reports— Public  Meetings— 
Foreign  Intelligence— Literature— Correspondence— as  well  as  for 
Original  and  various  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  has  de- 
termined to  enlarge  the  Paper  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  tho 
Stamp  Law.  and  to  Add  One-third,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-two  Pages,  or  Ninety-six  Columns, 
rendering  it  equal  to  the  Fullest  and  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  News  of  the  Week,  and  still  retaining  tho 
large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor, 
and  liis  Eminent  Literary  Colleagues.  Price  (as  heretofore)  Six- 
pence. Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
railed Prospectuses  can  be  had. 


Just  published,  the  Tliird  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and  Diagrams 

THE  PRINCIPLES' and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By  CHARLES 
BOURNS.  M.I.C.E. 

“This  is  a truly  useful  book;  in  the  second  part  of  it  wo  have 
good  aud  Hound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and  other  sur- 
veying. * * * We  have  no  hesitation  ra  saving  that  this  work 
will  be  ft  complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the  student ’’ — The 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  information, 
which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neglected.”— Dublin 
Evening  Packet  . ,, 

“ From  the  very  explicit  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they  are  founded 
on  good  theoretical  data  and  sound  practical  knowledge-  Jiis 
practice  on  field-work  and  engineering  surveying  generally,  is  or 
itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the  young  practitioner,  and,  with- 
out so  entering  into  abstruse  formula?  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions ns  to  make  the  work  puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required 
to  render  it,  not  onlv  a source  of  instruction,  hut  also  a most  excel- 
lent work  of  reference.”— Mining  Journal. 

Loudon  : John  Ollivikk,  69,  Pall  Mall. 


Decorative  art  society,  20, 

Great  Mariborough-strcct.— On  Wednesday  next,  the  13th 
instant,  a Paper  will  he  read  by  Mr.  E.  COOPER,  on  Stained- 
Glass  Windows,  chronologically  considered."— noticing  such  as 
were  constructed  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century— Visitors 
admitted  on  application  to  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Susscx-plnce,  Kensington. 


ItCIlITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (Out- 

j m_  Hues)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  landscape,  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Vicws  of 
every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GLUKGJu 
CHILDS,  12,  Amwdl-street,  PentonviUe. 


A: 


M 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ao.  . . 

R.  R.  II.  ESSEX,  formerly  Associate  ot 

the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  niustratnr 
'f  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  Church,  London  having  ftJfil1  ed 
an  engagement  in  Manchester,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis,  is 
now  ready  to  undertake  Perspectives  or  other  Drawings,  for 
\ivhikvts  Ac  at  his  residence,  13,  York-buildingS,  New  Road,  or 
to  enter  into  a suitable  permanent  engagement  as  Draughtsman 
in  an  Office. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R.  WIL- 
LIAMSON’S Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  ChiswcU-street,  lins- 
bury-squarc,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


__  2s.  per  1,0 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch.  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  8ash  Line. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  fis.  fid.  78.  «d. 


12s.  per  gross. 

EUTptio  Stores.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fijd.,  7d..  3d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  aud  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3. 12s.  fid.  4 ft,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RIIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  19«.  Blaokfriars-road,  and  117,  Uuion- 

Btreet.  Boroueh.  , .,  . „„„„ 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars . - „ , , _ 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 iu.  3 ft.  0 in.  3 ft  9 in.  £4  ft  ^ 

Heniy's  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°T0I1gft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  e in.  3feotl>in.  4 
£5.  £5.158.  £6.  5s.  £«.  103.  . 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  aud  n<l.  per  inch. 

STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CII IM  N F.YS,  and  effecting 

eat  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

_ ,-dcrs  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attcn‘:~~ 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVIU 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  aarortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furuace-bars,  Top  aud  Fall  1 icces.  Stoppers,  < -him- 
ney-bars,  Inside.  Outside,  aud  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  ol  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 


CF  spcctfullv  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
famishing,  or  refitting  their  mansions,  to  the  moat  extensive  aud 

"ied  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 


of  everv  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
French,  ami  Elizabethan  ; also  fenders  nud  fire-irons  cn  suite. 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus,  not 
and  Cold  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  in  ftimish- 
iug  ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved  Hot-walei  Appa- 
ratus for  warming  buildings,  conservatories,  Ac.— Maiuifiictory  . 1 1 1 • 1 
Show-rooms,  33,  King  William  street,  Londou-bridge.  Established 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 
PATENT  SCOLECOTUIC  VENTILATOR, 


The  most  effectual  and  l 


t ornamental  Chimncy- 


nrious  parts 


THE  BUILDER. 


faction. 

Price,  Strong  Pnintod  Iron 32a 

„ Strong  Galvanised  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL.  13,  Nelson -street, 
Orwnwich.  m TRAM  ropp.  ,ED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


gel 

effectually  swept 

manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 


sweep's  mach 
They  a - " 

Cemeut. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory 


VALE  TLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE. 
MIDDLESEX. 

N B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newiv-discovercd  Liquid  Compositii 


whi'-li  M-  --i-  Geo  and  Thos  M • i i"ii  "I  inlr.- 

dUciug  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  or  effect 
tualiy  stopping  Knots  iu  Wood,  however  had,  and  preventing  them 


Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  u cure  fora  bad  Knot,  hut  hitherto  Without  success. 
Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  iu  offering  to  the 
' ' ' '.icle  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 


_n  the  appl 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  i 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G. 


be  used  iu  nil  climates  and 


ODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  ami  Co.,  g rainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

02,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  £30. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  90,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chanccry-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having;  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
cau  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  t-fec»  be i he  -henthed  with  Ir-u.  Their  construct!' ~ *“ 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 

is  directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  AVorks  for  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  (of  any  kind',  8TONE,  and  MARBLE.  The  advan- 
tages over  every  other  description  of  carving  are  very  obvious  on 
comparison,  whether  iu  the  execution  of  the  work,  or  saving  in 
price.  A Show-room  is  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  containing  a va- 
riety of  specimens,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect  their 
merits.  Communications  should  be  addressed,  "Architectural  Carv- 
ing AVorks,  Ecclcstou-place,  Pimlico,”  having  no  connection  with 
any  other  establishment. 


manufactured  by  OHA8.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  c.f  this  Paint  are  peculiar  fur  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
craoks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes:  Uot- 
• .......  1.,..; 5... . 


It  prevents  vegetation  ou  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 


- „- - , ~nd,  oompared  with 

white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a naif  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  tile  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  n softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innr  ~ ' 


ENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 


_ ..  .........  lo  put  im  ...... 

take  down,  aud  troublesome  when  dorm.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  aud  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 

l an<I  fast^neip  peing  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
’ oortieri  of  the  sWUtter.  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-hoard 
iuiiftinp.  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  nave  lieen  secured  by  the  iu- 
— ftSljor,  ajadifisti *-•-  ’ .... 


^testimonials  of  their  case  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 


so*  u u*«  uuut  suuu  auu  sccureu  101  so >.  ,v  nnerui 

discount  allowed  to  Biulders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
tmduoe  lt-td  Uie  not  icq  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  thrfnvciiUjr] 29.  Great  Charlotte-street.  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  auy  respectable  ironmonger. 


the  greatest  P 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  Loudon  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  nnd  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf.  Belvidere-road, 
AVaterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  AVorks  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  aud  Co.,  AVorccster. 


Pei-sons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  irou  I 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in  : 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  olL 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FoR  BUILDINGS. 

\ SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

’ AVI  BE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the  protection 
of  CHURCHES  aud  other  buildings  from  the  eff  ects  of  thunder 
storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages  over  other  forms  of  con- 
ductors. References  can  he  given  where  it  has  been  applied  for 
ic  past  to  CHURCHES.  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  ami  other 

PATENT  TILES  nud  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse. d,  Albiou-placo, Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriars-bridge. — J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.JB.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places.  &c.  


BUILDINGS.  4c.  4c.  Its  general  adoption  iu  the  Naval  nnd 
Mercantile  Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICI  EXCY,  4. 


A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  building  to  his 
IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND  REVOLVING  IRON 


SHUTTERS— Also,  the  Patent  Weather-tight  Fastening  and  fill 
Bar.  for  French  Casements,  which  are  so  much  admired  for  their 
security,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

’rnproved  Flooring  Cramp" 


Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  !ie.  4a, 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  nnd  other  Doors, 
Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading.  Gates,  and 
Columns.— Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts.  Stall-hoard  Plates, 
Brass  Butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings  heated  upon  a new,  safe, 
and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  fii),  Priuccss-street,  Leiccster-square,  London. 


B 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  iu  the  action 
d by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  grouted  a 
’ Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 


perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  t.1 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against 

flTHE  PRIgSbARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNHTT 
AND  COUPES  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe'  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  nnd  Corps's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of 


adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  oil 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  os 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

11.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
j tallic  hinges, 


■ pi 

_ shutter  can  b 

afe  or  durable. 

UUNNETT  nud  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  nnd  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-1IARS,  MOULDINGS.  4c..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER. lilt  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Shop-front*  fitted  with  Irou  Shutters,  Patent  Brow  or  Zinc 


nil  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  li. 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 
-Ml ‘--for  the  Trade. 


>ricc 


Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

office  at  No.  2d,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  nnd  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
cliincs  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MA- 

cniNE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanstone, 
Chairman  I,  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile  Ma- 
chines, nnd  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying  aud 
burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  lire  burnt 
equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Mach  incs  at  work,  and  a 

tnn.li.l  Aflhrt  gillie  I, *  1 - - - ■ ' -1’ *: — 1 1 ...  » 


.....del  of  the  Kilns  to  he  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  JOHN  BATON,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London,— 
Agents  wanted.  


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

RC  III  T E C TS, 

L Builders,  aud  Others,  may 
...  ,v  be  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security. 


cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticular, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  Ills,  to  22s.  per 
square. 


Hojtal 

iLeltcrs  patent 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

V 7 CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

Gentlemen.— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 


silcut  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Wat _ 

ol-* v he  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  tile  House,  without  com- 
plicating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  an^  of  the  adjoining 


Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  BaU  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  4c., 
which  cause  muoh  of  themoiso  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  part*  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  nnd  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent"  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour.  , , , 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  it*  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus I including  the  trap  i,  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  anv  noisy  Closet  mid  fix  the  " Silent”  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  lielow  the  Closet.  The  Silent” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  aud  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being-fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

>lav  he  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  20,  Gower-plnce, 
University  College,  London,  from  8 iu  the  Morning  to  9 in  the 
Evening. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Bp  ?prr  fRajcslp'3 


Ixon.il  letters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhili  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• ONLY  'patent  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by  _ 

ITrn  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honouhabl*  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Ili  a Majesty's  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  ok  Wight, 

Honour  able  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Parr. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Roval  A crtcultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  oBTAl  NED  THE'  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Roval  Agricidtunil  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square.  ...  , . . , , . . 

'Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  aud  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  glow  and  frost,  and  a ncm-c*mductor  of  heat 
.sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cutto  aiijr  length,  by  32  inches  wide.. _ The^nce^.ia^on^  ONE  ”ENF\ I 


g it.  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  sc 


of  apply 

. who  havi 

Felt,  fur  covering  Boilers,  &a,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  35  pc.  ........  ...  - 

fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT. to  the  FACTORY,  asthosurret  means  .of  being:  supplied  with  the  genuine  artiole,  ahd 


..i joined  to  scud  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  tlic  surest  ineniis  yi  iicing  suppiie  i wun  me  gcuunic  aiiiiue,  am. 

lengths  host  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENT  A I ION.  as  Tin:  only  works  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUN11  ILL-ROW, 
LONDON.  , . „ , , „ 

ltoofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  l>c  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  them 
minster  Hall,  nnd  other  buildings  at  the  N'ev 


?s  leading  to  West- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN -SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 


arr -|’,.v  iMor,o,  will  uuu 

at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
over  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stook  of  Furnish- 
s'momgerv.  Tinned 


Coppe 


ing  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers.  Japanned  Ware.  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  ana 
German  Stiver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 


Dish  and  Plate  Covers, 
quor  Frames.  Epergnos,  4c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  ail  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY'S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  aud  ventilating 
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SATURDAY , JANUARY  9,  1846. 

LTIIOUGH  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  came 
into  operation,  doubts  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of 
many  of  its  provisions  still 
exist.  Iu  some,  the  district-surveyors  are  not 
agreed  even  amongst  themselves,  but  act 
differently  in  similar  cases  ; and  considerable 
unpleasantness  is  the  unavoidable  result.  The 
means  given  by  the  Act  to  resolve  these  doubts 
and  prevent  this  diversity  of  practice,  namely, 
an  appeal  to  the  official  referees,  will  of  course 
gradually  have  that  effect ; but  unless  the  dis- 
trict-surveyors and  the  public  will  look  to 
the  awards  made  by  the  referees,  and 
conform  their  opinions  and  mould  their  course 
in  similar  cases  accordingly,  irritation  will 
still  be  kept  up,  and  certainty  never  be  arrived 
at. 

At  theBuildings  Office  it  is  possible  adifferent 
opinion  may  prevail.  It  may  be  considered 
there,  that  every  case  ought  to  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits,  and  that  the  surveyor  ought 
not  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  any  pre- 
vious award,  however  fully  it  may  seem  to  bear 
on  the  case  before  him.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  so  : we  should  suppose  otherwise  in- 
deed, if  it  were  not  for  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  district  surveyors.  But  if  it  be 
so,  we  must  respectfully  dissent  from  it. 
There  will  necessarily  be  cases  of  difference 
arising,  on  which  appeal  must  be  made;  but 
these  ought  to  become  fewer  every  day,  to 
which  end  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  district  surveyors  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  the  awards,  and  read  the 
Act  with  these  before  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  arguing  for 
implicit  adoption,  without  question,  of  all  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  referees.  They 
are  able  and  conscientious  men,  and  doubtless 
give  full  consideration  to  every  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  decide  it  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  But  all  men  are  fallible, 
and  the  referees  are  men.  Still  the  awards 
open  to  sound  objection  are  exceptions, — we 
are  speaking  of  a general  rule. 

Amongst  the  doubts  (it  ought  to  be  a doubt 
no  longer),  is  one  concerning  flues  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  several  times,  in  one  case 
a twelvemonth  ago,  and  now  as  lately  as  the 
present  week. 

The  question  is  stated  thus  by  an  operative 
builder: — 

“ Sir, — I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
would  give  us  some  information  on  the  follow- 
ing point,  namely, — whether  an  opening  can  be 
made  in  a flue  to  admit  of  the  insertion  or  the 
connection  of  a wash-house  flue  ? 

In  fact,  whether  any  coppers  are  to  be  used 
at  all,  except  by  those  persons  who  already 
possess  them.  For  if  the  making  of  a distinct 
chimney  for  a copper  be  insisted  on,  it  will  in 
fact,  entirely  prohibit  the  setting  of  coppers. 
Surely  this  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the 
Buildings  Act ; as  it  expressly  allows  the  cut- 
ting of  flues  for  the  insertion  of  stove-pipes. 

rI  he  case  in  which  this  question  has  been 
particularly  raised  is  this  : — I have  a contract 
to  set  fifty  or  more  coppers  in  three  new  streets 
in  the  Greenwich  district,  comprising  sixty 
fourth-rate  houses,  belonging  principally  to 
working  men.  In  most  of  the  houses,  an 
opening  has  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  copper  flue  ; but  in  some  of  them 


the  opening  has  not  been  left,  and  in  several 
others  has  been  left  on  the  wrong  side  for  the 
copper. 

The  district  surveyor’s  assistant  tells  me  that 
where  the  opening  has  not  been  left,  no  cop- 
per shall  be  fixed  unless  I carry  a distinct 
chimney  up  through  the  roof,  which  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  not  and  hardly  can  be 
done  even  at  a great  expense. 

I am  bound  by  my  contract  to  fix  the  coppers 
on  ai  ork  stone  2^-inches  thick  on  solid  earth, 
and  to  do  the  same  in  a sound,  workmanlike 
manner.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  and 
many  others  by  stating  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  a most  important  question  to  the 
working  classes  especially.  If  insisted  on,  it 
will  almost  prevent  the  use  of  an  indispensa- 
ble article  to  cleanliness,  and  therefore  health. 

The  houses  are  not  yet  finished  or  inhabited, 
and  the  fees  have  been  paid.” 

In  reply  to  previous  inquiries  to  the  same 
effect,  we  expressed  our  decided  opinion  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  was  intended  to  prevent 
such  a connection  being  made.  The  clause 
supposed  to  prohibit  it,  headed  “ Cuttings  into 
Chimneys  ” (schedule  F),  says  : — 

“And  as  to  every  chimney-shaft,  jamb, 
breast,  or  flue,  already  built,  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  built,  in  reference  to  cutting  the 
same,  no  such  erection  shall  be  cut  into  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  repair  thereof,  or 
for  the  formation  of  soot  doors,  or  for  letting 
m,  removing , or  altering  stove  pipes  or  smoke 
jacks,  except  as  directed  for  building  an  ex- 
ternal wall  against  an  old  sound  party-wall.” 

And  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  simply  neces- 
sary to  make  the  connection  by  means  of  a small 
piece  of  pipe,  to  overcome  the  objection  which, 
through  a verbal  omission,  might  be  raised, 
though  only  by  one  who  was  willing  to  create 
a difficulty. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion by  an  award  dated  the  21st  of  last  month, 
and  which  will,  we  hope,  set  the  question  at 
rest. 

In  the  case  of  building  a new  angle  chimney 
iu  a bath  room,  on  the  ground  or  entrance 
floor  of  35,  Hill-street,  in  the  district  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  the  flue  from  which 
is  taken,  by  a short  pipe  wholly  inclosed  with 
brickwork,  into  the  flue  of  the  kitchen 
chimney,  the  district  surveyor  contended, 

“ that  it  must  have  a separate  and  distinct  flue, 
and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Act  for  two  fire- 
places to  be  connected  with  the  same  flue, 
and  that  such  cutting  into  the  flue,  to  form  the 
connection,  is  prohibited  by  the  clause  in  sche- 
dule F,  “cuttings  into  chimneys.”  The 
owner’s  surveyor, on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  such  clause  admitted  of  what  had  been 
done,  as  the  cutting  away  for  letting  in  stove 
pipes  is  clearly  laid  down,  and  that  in  no  part 
of  the  Act  is  the  carrying  the  smoke  from  two 
fire-places  into  one  flue  prohibited. 

The  referees  awarded  “ That  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  provided  in  the  said  Act  that  everv 
chimney  must  have  a * separate  and  distinct 
flue,’  if  the  flue  in  question  be  properly  inclosed 
with  brickwork,  at  least  four  inches  thick, 
or  if  being  a smoke-pipe,  and  not  so  inclosed, 
it  be  placed  at  the  required  distance  from  any 
timber  or  other  combustible  materials,  the 
same  will  not  be  contrary  to  the  said  Act.” 

The  last  circular  from  the  registrar,  relative 
to  projections  from  walls  of  buildings  over 
public  ways,*  gives  a less  objectionable  view 
of  the  question  than  the  fiist,  but,  nevertheless, 
still  puts  a construction  on  Schedule  E certain 
to  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  street  archi- 
tecture, and  which,  moreover,  we  venture  to 
think  it  was  not  intended  to  bear. 

The  modification  of  their  first  opinion  must 
be  regarded  as  an  admission  that  they  saw  the 
mischief  that  would  be  caused  by  the  rule,  if 

* Vol,  iy,,  p,  6j7, 


carried  out  as  was  at  first  thought  necessary  ; 
for  in  truth,  the  ground  for  the  modification  is 
absolutely  nil.  If  Schedule  F declares  that 
no  decorative  projections, — window  dressings, 
cornices,  or  shop-fronts, — from  the  Avail  of  a 
house  erected  since  the  new  Act  came  into 
operation,  shall  be  permitted  to  overhang  a 
public  Avay,  it  also  unquestionably  extends  to 
buildings  erected  before  that  event  upon  their 
being  rebuilt.  We  will  not,  however,  find 
fault  Avith  this ; but  avc  call  upon  the  referees 
to  go  still  farther,  and  revoke  their  first  in- 
structions altogether,  although  they  may  feel 
able  to  prove  them  correct. 

We  have  attentively  considered  the  whole 
of  the  schedule  again  and  again,  and  are  more 
perfectly  than  ever  satisfied,  that  the  con- 
structors of  the  Act  never  intended  that  the 
OAvner  of  a house  abutting  on  the  public  way 
should  give  up  a portion  of  his  ground  (with- 
out any  advantage  to  the  public,  too),  or  forego 
all  attempt  at  architectural  decoration.  There 
is  an  evident  distinction  made  between  deco- 
rative projections  and  those  Avhich  form  essen- 
tial parts  of  a building,  as  Avas  pointed  out  in 
the  able  letter  on  the  subject,  by  T.  L.,  in 
our  last  volume;*  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  recognized  in  the  clause  which 
sets  forth,  that  no  projections  shall  overhang 
the  ground  of  another  owner. 

“ Though  we  are  accustomed  to  strange  ano- 
malies in  Acts  of  Parliament,”  says  T.  L.,  “ yet 
in  this  case  one  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
legislature  had  enacted  that  a thing  might  be  le- 
gally done  by  one  clause,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
done  by  almost  asuccessive  clause.  There  would 
surely  have  been  some  exception  or  proviso 
made  in  the  first,  to  meet  the  contingency  in  the 
second  ; but  there  is,  hoAvever,  none.  The 
Act  expressly  enacts  that  cornices  may  pro- 
ject beyond  the  line  of  houses,  a case  that 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  city,  but  the 
official  referees  say  no;  the  subsequent  clause 
nullifies  the  first. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  projections,  which  I submit  is 
used  in  three  different  senses  in  the  three 
clauses;  in  th e first,  it  is  applied  to  architec- 
tural decorations,  Avhich  are  allowed  ; in  the 
second,  to  projections  which  do  not  form  a por- 
tion of  the  building,  such  as  balconies,  veran- 
dahs, &c.,  and  which  are  also  allowed,  with 
a proviso  ; and  in  the  third , to  projections 
which  do  form  essential  parts  in  a building, 
such  as  projections  on  plan  (a  Aving  and 
centre  for  instance),  or  projections  in  eleva- 
tion, such  as  bay  windows  or  corbelled  rooms. 
These  are  prohibited  unless  the  house  is  set 
back.” 

In  respect  of  shop-fronts,  an  amount  of  pro- 
jection is  stipulated  for,  to  be  the  same  “ whe- 
ther there  be  an  area  or  not,” — in  other  Avords, 
as  we  take  it,  Avhether  it  be  over  the  owner’s 
own  ground  or  not. 

If  the  rule  be  insisted  on  even  in  respect  of 
new  buildings,  the  result  Avill  be  the  entire 
abandonment  of  all  architectural  decoration. 
Houses  set  back  to  admit  of  window  dressings 
or  cornice  would  of  conrse  lose,  in  appearance 
of  extent,  the  thickness  of  the  two  half  party- 
walls, —a  sufficient  reason  of  itself  to  prevent 
the  majority  of  owners  from  adopting  that 
course. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  the  referees 
are  not  bound  to  insist  on  this  rule.  Let  that 
opinion  go  for  Avhat  it  may  be  worth.  But  if 
the  referees  still  think  otherwise,  Ave  trust  they 
Avill  forthAvith  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a mo- 
dification of  the  Act  in  this  respect,  as  may  be 
considered  necessary. 

Competition. — Designs  have  been  called 
for,  by  advertisement,  for  a tower  of  medieval 
character,  to  be  erected  near  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
Guernsey. — A premium  will  be  given  for  the 
approved  design. 

* See  Voli  IV.,  p.  556. 
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CONTEMPORARY  ARCHITECTURAL 
CRITICISM. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion  with 
writers  of  the  day,  that  there  is  but  one  field 
which  the  human  intellect  leaves  uncultivated. 
That  this  dictum  has  been  applied  to  architec- 
ture, not  without  reason,  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  deny,  but  rather  to  assert,  as  we  have 
already  done,  that  the  present  state  of  archi- 
tecture is  a reproach  to  the  age,  and  matter 
for  deep  regret  to  its  professors.  But  when  it 
is  also  put  forth  as  an  axiom,  in  the  common 
criticism  of  newspapers,  that  architecture  has 
no  reproductive  power, — that  here  is  an  art 
which  will  admit  of  no  alteration,  much  less 
improvement,  to  which  the  ordinary  revivify- 
ing influence  of  new  matter  is  denied, — then  we 
deem  it  necessary,  however  little  so  extreme  an 
opinion  may  have  taken  hold  of  those  who  have 
really  studied  the  art  and  thehistory  ofarehitec- 
ture,  to  protest  against  the  frequent  publication 
of  erroneous  views,  with  the  sanction  which 
the  world  at  large  will  generally  allow  to  what 
is  confidently  stated  in  print. — Probably,  in  no 
profession  are  the  merits  of  a production  more 
freely  canvassed  than  in  that  of  architecture  ; 
whilst  seldom  can  we  find  professors  so  in- 
different to  the  expression  of  their  opinions  in 
the  form  of  publication.  Were  architectural 
criticism,  generally,  in  the  hands  of  archi- 
tects, such  writers  would  estimate  conflicting 
views,  and  consider  the  merits  of  a work 
ere  they  would  condemn  it;  with  the  pen, 
they  would  pause  to  examine  what  the  ready 
tongue  is  too  prone  to  say,  often  with  little 
consideration  for  propriety  of  phrase.  Instead 
of  a mere  repetition  of  crude  or  exploded 
notions,  gleaned  by  the  gentlemen  who  “ do 
the  fine  arts,”  from  encyclopaedias  and  pe- 
riodicals, real  principles  would  he  ascertained, 
and  enunciated,  and  the  people  would  have 
laid  before  them  correct  views  in  art,  for  those 
now  substituted.  Popular  opinions  upon  ar- 
chitecture seem  to  us  matter  for  the  serious 
attention  of  architects  ; influencing,  as  they  do, 
through  the  channels  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
opinions  of  the  educated,  and  often  supplanting 
the  result  of  mature  reflection  in  the  minds  of 
architects  themselves. 

A careful  examination  into  the  actual  state 
of  architecture,  considered  as  a reproductive 
art,  compared  with  those  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  world, 
would,  we  think,  show, —first,  a too  highly  rated 
estimate  of  the  present  exercise  of  invention 
in  general,  and,  secondly,  a misconception  of 
the  position  of  architecture  in  the  present  day, 
as  compared  with  its  state  at  former  epochs. 
Now  we  might  succeed  in  proving,  that  in- 
vention, strictly  speaking,  has  never  had  any 
existence  since  the  time  of  the  creation.  The 
most  happy  efforts  of  ingenuity,  called  inven- 
tions, have  never  been  anything  more  than  the 
re-arrangement  of  matter,  or  knowledge,  pre- 
viously existing;  and  discoveries  in  nature  and 
science,  which  are  not  originative,  are  merely 
existing  facts,  made  patent,  through  a careful 
balance  of  accompanying  circumstances  and 
causes. — It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  are  only 
contending  against  popular  fallacies  ; there  may 
be  some  who  know  better. 

But,  by  those  who  most  of  all  lament  the 
present  state  of  architecture,  a position  is  ex- 
pected for  it,  in  which  it  has  never  been  placed, 
and  which  has  never  attached  to  any  science, 
or  to  any  other  branch  of  art.  By  these 
writers  it  is  assumed  that  architecture — which, 
let  it  also  be  recollected,  deals  with  forms 
which  can  strongly  impress  themselves  upon 
the  recollection — should  in  all  its  works  employ 
outlines  and  details,  which  had  not  before  been 
met  with — forgetting  that  such  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  invention,  to  which  humanity  is  not 
equal. 

By  some  of  these  critics  it  is  supposed  thatthe 
whole  matter  of  architectural  design  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  previously  existing  styles,  and  that 
the  merits  of  any  composition  under  notice, 
are  to  be  estimated  solely  by  its  likeness  to 
the  architecture  of  a former  period ; whilst  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  “ slavish  adherence  to 
precedent,”  “ want  of  originality,”  and  the 
like,  are  used  by  others,  who  are  unable  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  such  condemnation.  Were 
these  writers  architects,  or  had  they  examined 
the  past  historyof  art,theywould  know,  that  not 
architecture  only,  but  every  other  department 
of  art,  has  had  slow  progress ; that  in  changes 
of  style,  and  in  what  passes  for  originality  of 
design,  little,  comparatively,  is  due  to  indivi- 


duals ; and  that,  in  any  particular  era,  had  only 
one  inventive  mind  been  exercised,  future  ages 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  separate  the  mo- 
difications introduced,  from  the  general  style 
of  the  date.  It  is  true  that  architects,  and 
other  professors  of  art,  are  often  able,  as  in 
the  architecture  of  Italy  during  “ the  revival,” 
to  distinguish  the  style  of  each  master,  and  to 
ascribe,  where  due,  the  authorship  of  an  inven- 
tion. But  the  very  circumstance,  that  the 
world  in  general  is  unable  to  do  this,  shews 
that  the  stages  by  which  alterations  in  design 
are  made,  are  too  minute  to  constitute  what 
the  vulgar  deem  originality,  and  freedom  from 
the  “shackles  of  precedent.”  It  does  not 
follow  because,  for  example,  the  capital  and 
order  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  are 
used  in  a modern  building,  that  the  whole  de- 
sign is  not  as  creditable  to  its  architect,  and 
as  fine  in  conception  as  any  building  by  Pal- 
ladio, or  Vignola,  or  by  an  architect  of  any 
other  period  equally  lamented  as  superior  to 
this.  In  truth,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
as  well  as  the  architect,  if  they  would  produce 
works  which  may  really  be  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  age,  must  draw  largely  for 
materials  and  ideas  upon  the  works  of  prede- 
cessors, and  because  they  do  this,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  render  themselves  less  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  or 
less  entitled  to  their  place  in  the  Walhalla  of 
artistic  fame.  There  may  be  many  who  repeat, 
rather  than  re-combine,  and  in  whose  works 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  expression  of  an 
idea,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  at  once  discern- 
able  ; but  it  is]  our  complaint,  that  ordinary 
critics  do  not  separate  these  from  the  really 
intellectual  and  refined,  and  deny  therefore  the 
reproductive  power  of  architecture,  or  suggest 
impossible  theories  for  its  renovation.  What 
may  be  called  originality  in  design  has  really 
the  claim,  only  because  the  source  of  the  idea 
is  not,  or  at  least  not  readily,  apparent ; for  it  is 
the  ingenuity  in  seeking  out  unexamined  and 
secret  sources  of  ideas,  rather  thau  the  origi- 
nating of  the  ideas  themselves,  which  makes  the 
true  artist. 

We  believe,  that  amongst  the  world,  it  is 
much  easier  to  recollect  the  general  character 
of  a building,  or  the  design  of  a capital,  or 
other  detail,  than  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
position in  a painting  or  a statue.  Conse- 
quently the  debt  which  is  due  to  precedent  in 
two  of  the  arts,  escapes  the  eye,  whilst  it  is 
apparent  in  architecture ; and  as  those  who 
ordinarily  write  upon  art,  know  little  of  its 
history  and  principles,  it  is  assumed  that  ar- 
chitecture is  in  a position  to  which  it  has  never 
before  fallen,  which  is  unparalleled  inanyother 
branch,  and  from  which  it  can  never  recover. 
Now,  indeed,  we  find,  the  more  we  examine 
into  the  past  history  as  compared  with  the 
present  state  of  art,  that  there  is  not  quite  that 
reason  to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  a future 
brilliant  era,  which  many  writers  would  have 
us  suppose.  We  look  back  to  the  age  of 
Grecian  art,  and  find  the  style  then  proceed- 
ing by  stages,  scarcely  discoverable  hy  the 
eye,  even  of  an  artist;  in  the  early  Roman 
period,  and  in  the  Revival,  we  find  a respect  for 
“ precedent”  which  may  not  unfairly  be  com- 
pared to  that,  for  which  we  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable ; and  during  the  same  age  of  “ the 
revival  ” we  find  the  Italian  and  the  Gothic 
styles  co-existent,  and  even  practised  by  the 
same  architects,  which  is  the  chief  stigma 
upon  architecture  now.  Even  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, we  doubt  whether  the  changes  of 
style  appeared  as  great  and  important  whilst 
in  progress,  as  they  do  to  us,  or  whether  pos- 
terity will  not  see  in  our  efforts  something  of 
general  progress,  which  they  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  classify,  somewhat  as  we  are 
able  to  do  similar  periods  of  co-existant  styles, 
which  the  history  of  art,  if  at  all  minutely  ex- 
amined, discloses. — That  the  monuments  of 
art  of  all  ages  and  styles,  can  be  made  to  mi- 
nister to  invention  and  good  architecture,  we 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  state,  were  not 
the  contrary  asserted,  in  effect,  in  the  writings 
of  critics  of  the  order  we  have  referred  to. 
Such  writers,  in  their  hostility  to  copyism,  would 
deny  us  even  the  legitimate  and  proper  use  of 
ancient  models,  forgetting  that  even  “ pre- 
cedent ” may  have  its  value,  and,  further,  afford 
that  which  one  mind  alone  could  not  by  nature 
supply. 

There  is  yet  one  circumstance  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  architecture,  which  is  not  wholly 
without  cause  for  congratulation,  and  yet  may 


have  some  immediate  effects.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  very  advantages  which  archi- 
tecture has,  through  the  accurate  manner  iu 
which  it  is  illustrated,  are  not  applied  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  excellence  in  style. 
But,  were  it  asserted,  that  in  this  there  could 
be  any  thing  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
art,  it  would  in  effect  be  to  deny  the  value  of 
ancient  models,  which,  it  is  our  object  to  urge, 
contain  the  chief  matter  out  of  which  future 
excellence  in  style  must  be  created.  Archi- 
tecture has  within  it  a reproductive  power, 
which  can  parallel  the  style  of  any  age ; but 
that  power  is  impeded,  whilst  the  ordinary 
channels  of  criticism  are  made  to  disseminate 
views,  not  founded  upon  a deep  insight  into  a 
subject  of  much  difficulty,  one  which  can  only 
be  grappled  with  by  those  who  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  inquiry. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS:  ST.  GERMAIN 
L'AUXERROIS,  PARIS. 

For  four  years  M.  Mottez,  a French  artist, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  decoration  ot  the 
porch  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  an  addition 
to  the  main  building  attributed  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has  now  finished 
his  work,  and  produced  a series  of  pictures 
in  fresco,  illustrative  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  conceived  in  the  Gothic 
spirit,  and  made  to  accord  in  character  with 
the  church. 

The  principal  picture  is  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  great  doorway,  and  represents  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  supported  on  the  knees  of  the 
Father,  who  sits  behind  the  head  of  it. 
Around,  at  his  feet,  are  clustered  the  persons 
who  have  thrown  lustre  on  the  church  of 
France, — all  saints  but  one,  and  that  is  Joan  of 
Arc!  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  two 
long  upright  pictures,  with  pointed  heads,  filled 
with  super-posed  groups.  One,  Christ  preach- 
ing on  the  mountain,  with  groups  of  figures 
below,  illustrating  certain  commandments  ; and 
the  other  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  surrounded  by  a group 
of  women,  at  the  foot. 

Some  of  the  French  journals  object  to  the 
external  decoration  of  a Gothic  building  with 
painting;  and,  secondly,  to  a return  to  a style  of 
art  long  since  abrogated. 

One  of  these,  V Illustration,  offers  many 
objections  to  such  works,  and  to  that  now 
under  consideration  in  particular.  “If  wo 
candidly  examine,”  says  that  journal,  “ this 
specimen  of  monumental  ornament,  the  return 
to  polychromatic  architecture  which  has  been 
attempted  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  work  of  the  painter,  of  which  we  will 
not  yet  speak,  we  must  frankly  own  our 
opinion,  that  these  works  which  have  received 
so  much  praise,  are  neither  correct,  useful,  nor 
agreeable.  Are  they  legitimate — do  they  belong 
to  the  art  of  the  middle  age  ? is  a question 
that  qualified  archaeologists  must  decide.  They 
found,  under  the  white-wash,  traces  of  painting 
at  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis,  also  at  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  of  Paris,  upon  a bas-relief  on 
the  outside  wall  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  Sois- 
sons,  &c.,  but  these  remains  of  painting  are 
mostly  seen  in  the  interior,  and  we  should, 
perhaps,  commend  a zeal  which  has  there 
restored  these  works  to  general  favour.  There 
these  fanciful  ornaments,  of  a thousand  colours, 
blend  well  with  the  play  of  light  produced  by 
the  stained  glass  ; and  their  rich  details  form  in 
the  chapels  a natural  transition  to  the  rich  de- 
corations of  the  altars.”  But  outside,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  it  is  another  matter,  and  he 
gives  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  “No  archi- 
tect of  taste,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ would  think 
of  making  a vestibule  as  costly  as  a reception- 
room  ; and  then  what  place  have  they  chosen 
for  this  architectural  miniature  ? We  would  ac- 
cept it  in  some  dark  place  away  from  the  city. 
But  here,  in  front  of  the  largest  and  the  most 
beautiful  monument  in  Paris, — in  front  of  the 
noble  architecture  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  the  folly  of  the  toy  is  made  more  ap- 
parent by  contrast.  Moreover,  is  it  a wise 
thing  that  these  works  should  he  under  an  open 
portico,  open  in  every  direction  to  the  west 
wind,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  rainy  quarter  which 
rules  in  our  Parisian  climate  three  parts  of 
the  year.  When  one  sees  the  damps  which,  in 
the  interior  of  the  church,  have  greatly  spoilt 


the  paintings  recently  completed,  one  must  fear 
that  the  exterior  dampness  will  cause  a more 
rapid  destruction.” 

The  frescoes  themselves,  the  writer  thinks, 
have  undoubted  merit;  they  agree  with  tho 
structure  which  contains  them. 

Executed  in  a plain  tone,  they  harmonise 
well  together,  with  the  exception  of  some  blues, 
which  are  rather  too  bright.  In  such  a work 
the  artist  has  hardly  fair  play  : — “ He  was  not 
free  to  inscribe  on  those  walls  his  independent 
fancy  ; — a figure  graceful  and  young,  by  the 
side  of  a form  stiff'  and  gothic  ; a conception  of 
our  time  by  the  side  of  the  traditions  of  the 
middle  age.  He  has  also  sacrificed  in  his 
works  form  to  symbolism  : and  this  sacrifice  has 
been  in  some  parts  carried  very  far,  as  in  the 
tympanum,  representing  Christ  on  the  cross. 
The  Eternal  Father  holding  between  his 
knees,  and  sustaining  with  his  extended  arms 
the  instrument  of  punishment,  forms,  with  the 
body  of  the  victim,  an  ugly  and  ungraceful 
whole.  Further,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  are  here  only  as  symbols,  it  is 
perhaps  wrong  to  have  given  to  the  two  angels, 
at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Eternal,  too  ani- 
mated gestures  of  human  affliction.  The  skies 
of  gold,  on  which  are  cut  the  lines  of  the 
horizon  ; the  discs  of  gold,  on  which  the 
heads  are  inlaid  ; tho  want  of  ethereal  per- 
spective ; the  sacrifice  of  geometrical  perspec- 
tive; all  in  this  great  composition  shew  the 
shackles  of  conventional  art.  And  is  it  not  a 
hard  necessity  that  condemns  the  artist  to 
suppress  inspiration,  to  sadden  form  and 
colour,  to  stifle  life  and  sentiment,  for  the  gain 
of  a useless  concordance  with  an  old  form, 
once  a lively  work  of  the  faith,  now  a dead 
letter,  and  not  understood  by  the  crowd  ? Never- 
theless, whatever  we  may  say  of  the  system, 
let  us  do  justice  to  the  persevering  courage, 
the  long  and  difficult  researches,  of  the  ar- 
tist, who,  during  four  seasons,  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  great  work,  has  lived  as  a man 
ot  the  middle  ages,  and  has  brought  to  comple- 
tion, with  a great  character  of  unity,  this  im- 
mense monumental  decoration.” 


VICTORIA  PARK  AND  THE  “ WOODS 
AND  FORESTS.” 

SIR  JOHN  CASS’S  CHARITY  LANDS. 

Correspondents  have  drawn  our  attention 
to  the  eastern  Park,  complaining  of  the  tardy 
pace  at  which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  have  proceeded  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments relating  to  this  improvement.  The  Act 
for  its  formation  was  obtained  some  years  ago, 
and  it  is  only  now  partially  laid  out  and  planted. 
The  respectable  community  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  metropolis  have  really  ground  for 
complaint  in  this  hope  long  defened.  IVhcn 
completed,  it  is  said,  that,  in  some  respects,  it 
will  outvie  Regent’s  or  Hyde  Park.  A lake, 
six  acres  in  area,  with  a fountain  to  throw  fifty 
feet  high,  is  promised  ; and  the  size  and  cost- 
liness of  the  lodge  and  bridge  (near  where  old 
Bonner’s  Hall  stood)  bears  out  the  assertion. 
The  lodge,  designed  by  Mr.  Pennythorne, 
may  be  called  Elizabethan  in  character,  and  is 
built  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It 
is  lofty,  and  has  a tower,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  open  on  three  sides  to  form  a porch. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  park, 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  site.  The 
landowners  of  Stepney,  Limehouse,  and  its 
vicinity,  urged  on  the  Commissioners  that  the 
south  side  of  the  Mile-end-road  would  form  a 
more  desirable  position  for  a public  park  ; but 
it  seems  clear  that  the  site  chosen  was  really 
better  for  the  public  weal, — the  districts  of 
Bow,  Stratford,  Hackney,  Dalston,  Clapton, 
Kingsland,  and  Stoke  Newington,  will  all, 
more  or  less,  derive  benefit,  when  the  park  is 
finished  and  the  approaches  made  ; and  the 
projected  line  of  road  from  Limehouse  will 
open  a suitable  avenue  from  that  quarter. 
The  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  given 
notice  of  application  to  Parliament  in  the  en- 
suing session,  with  reference  to  this  approach, 
and  also  for  powers  to  form  an  approach  from 
Cambridge -heath  gate,  and  another  from 
Bethnal-green-road.  Surely,  this  was  a faucc 
pas  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  omit  pro- 
vision for  the  approaches  till  now ; another 
two  or  three  years  will  be  absorbed,  which 
might  have  been  saved  if  the  approaches  had 
at  least  been  formed  simultaneously  with  the 
park.  \\  here  is  Victoria  Park?  is  not  at  all 
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J an  unfrequent  question,  even  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  gate,  so  obscured  and  hidden  is 
it  in  its  position  ; the  block  of  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Bethnal-grecn-road,  and  thence 
northward  to  Cambridge-heath,  form  a perfect 
curtain  to  the  park  from  the  London  side. 
It  might  seem  hypercritical  to  carry  these 
remarks  further,  but  really  it  is  too  true  ; at 
the  present  moment,  there  is  not  one  direct 
and  accessible  road  by  which  a visitor  could 
drive  to  the  park.  No  person  standing  at  the 
Cambridge-heath  gate  could  imagine  that  he 
was  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  the  park,  and 
might  see  the  lodge  if  he  knew  where  to  look 
for  it.  Surely,  as  a mere  piece  of  worldly 
policy,  this  is  unwise. 

The  land  in  Victoria-park  will  not  let  for 
building  purposes  until  the  public  know  and 
can  see  the  way  to  it.  It  was  the  natural  hope 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  metropolis,  that  the 
park  would  excite  to  a better  class  of  buildings 
than  had  been  formerly  erected.  In  this  re- 
spect some  few  have  honourably  emulated,  and 
have  gone  forward  with  energy  to  the  work. 
There  is  an  important  charity  estate,  known 
as  Sir  John  Cass's  Charity,  lying. north  of  the 
park,  and  forming  the  entiro  northern  boun- 
dary; and  tho  trustees  of  this  property  seem 
resolved  to  do  their  part  for  the  improvement 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  have  swept  away 
a wretched  village  of  houses  (or  hovels,  more 
properly),  formerly  known  as  Botany  Bay; 
and  this  peculiar  cognomen  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants 
being  sent  to  the  real  place , not  for  their  good 
deeds,  it  may  well  be  believed.* 

The  estate  of  Sir  J.  Cass’s  Charity  bids  fair 
to  become  a most  important  one  in  this  dis- 
trict ; and  when  the  contemplated  approach  is 
made  from  Cambridge-heath  to  Gun-street, 
and  the  other  roads  in  course  of  formation  are 
carried  out,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  popular  as 
building  property : new  roads  and  sewers  are 
being  formed.  The  Governors  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  have  also  an  estate  at  the  north-west 
corner  ot  the  park  ; but  they  do  not  seem  yet  to 
be  in  the  field  for  building  purposes.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find,  that  large  owners  of  property  are 
making  a resolute  effort  to  improve  the  eastern 
side  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackney,  as  any 
one  who  has  bad  occasion  to  travel  in  a vehicle, 
in  any  direction  but  the  one  main  line  to  Lon- 
don (and  that  is  any  thing  but  a direct  one) 
will  verify. 

If  those  who  are  interested  would  unite  and 
obtain  a local  Act,  they  might  at  comparatively 
small  cost  improve  their  own  property  and 
benefit  the  public  greatly.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  small  houses  have  been  built  in  Hackney 
and  Ilomerton  within  a few  years,  and  unless 
some  general  plan  for  improvement  be  deter- 
mined on  quickly,  it  may  be  too  late.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  park  an  enormous 
church  (St.John  of  Jerusalem)  is  being  erected, 
under  Mr.  Hakewill,  which  promises  well. 
It  is  a cross  church,  early  English  in  style, 
and  has  a most  capacious  chancel.  Tho  roofs 
are  now  being  put  on. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

AND  THE  PROGRESSIVE  RISE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

I have  noticed,  for  nearly  half  a century, 
the  gradual  and  regular  rise  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  Thames.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it  by  finding  that  extreme  high  tides 
were  not  preceded,  nor  succeeded  by,  similar 
tides. 

These  were  recorded  by  the  watermen  of 
the  Westminster  Horseferry,  by  notches  cut 
by  them  on  a post  there,  ere  the  post  was  re- 
moved when  the  street  was  raised. 

This  subject  led  me  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Marsh  Walls. 

I now  observe,  that  professional  men  in  re- 

*  Sir  John  Cass  was  a worthy  alderman  of  London,  who 
died  in  17 18.  His  father,  Thomas  Cass,  was  carpenter  to 
the  Royal  Ordnance,  and  acquired  a large  fortune,  which 
descended  to  Sir  John.  The  latter  built  two  schools  near 
the  church  of  St.  Dotolph,  Aldgate  (opened  1710),  besides 
some  other  buildings  contiguous  to  these;  and  provided 
salaries  for  the  master  and  mistress.  He  willed,  that  alter 
the  death  of  his  wife  the  whole  of  his  estate  should  be  held 
by  certain  trustees,  to  provide  the  charitj -children  of  his 
schools  with  a dinner  every  day,  and  for  other  purposes  ; but 
died  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  without  fully  completing  the 
instrument ; which  led  to  much  litigation  and  diiliculty,  not 
settled  till  thirty  years  after  Cass’s  death.  The  estate  is 
managed  by  twenty-orie  trustees.  Sir  James  Flower  is  the 
treasurer.  It  is  proposed  to  build  schools  at  Hackney  iu  a 
short  time, 
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porting  on  some  localities,  such  as  West- 
minster, say  that  the  sewers  there  were 
originally  too  low.  But  it  appears  from  what 
I shall  relate,  that  the  said  sewers  were  high 
enough  when  they  were  first  made;  but  are 
not  so  now,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  river. 

It  appears  that  I am  the  first  person  who 
has  noticed  a circumstance  so  universally  con- 
tinuously evident.  The  architects  of  modern, 
as  well  as  ancient  buildings,  were  not  aware  of 
it,  as  will  be  too  plainly  seen  by  referring  to 
the  floor  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  upper  line 
of  the  starlings  of  old  London-bridge,  the  gate 
of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  York  Water-gate, 
Adelphi,  the  level  of  the  wharfs  there,  &c. 

A paper  by  me,  going  more  fully  into  the 
subject,  was  printed  in  the  Morninq  Herald  of 
April  4th,  1843. 

In  1844,  the  Commissioners  for  improving 
the  metropolis  published  their  first  report, 
comprising  the  evidence  as  to  the  proposed 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  other  scientific  men, 
up  to  August,  1843,  with  numerous  plans,  sec- 
tions, &c.  of  the  river. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  alluded  to  the 
rise  of  the  river  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
all  refer  to  a fia'ed  standard  level  of  high  ivater, 
called  Trinity  datum,  (made,  it  appears,  in 
1800).  And  in  referring  to  the  Marsh  Walls, 
they  attribute  the  formation  of  them  to  the 
Romans,  vide  pages  OG,  212,  230. 

My  theory  has  hitherto  been  met  at  every 
step  by  contradiction,  although  it  is  supported 
by  the  science  of  physical  geography,  combined 
with  geology. 

It  appears  that  the  ground  line  or  plinth  of 
the  palatial  Houses  of  Parliament  is  already 
below  the  level  of  extreme  high  tides.  The 
difference  of  the  rise  of  the  highest  tide  before 
the  Parliament  Houses  were  burnt  down,  to 
the  last  highest  tide,  viz.  in  December,  1845, 
is  but  ten  inches.  'The  preceding  highest  tide 
was  in  October,  1841.  These  two  tides  were 
very  carefully  noticed  at  the  “ Fox  under  the 
Ilill,’  Adelphi,  the  people  there  being  up  at  the 
late  hours  both  these  tides  occurred  at; 
the  difference  was  exactly  one  inch ; the 
lines  of  elevation  are  painted  in  the  tap-room 
there. 

The  gate-towers  of  Lambeth  Palace  were 
built  by  Cardinal  Morton,  about  1490.  It  is 
evident,  by  the  height  of  the  door-way  there, 
that  the  ground  was  elevated  two  feet,  when 
the  hall  was  rebuilt  at  the  restoration  ; the 
last  highest  tide  was  18  inches  above  the  line 
of  the  said  present  raised  ground  or  road. 

There  is  a house  in  Upper  Fore-street, 
Lambeth,  with  large  chesnut  beams  and  up- 
rights; this  appears  of  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  tho  First ; the  first  floor  is  now  only 
3 feet  1 inch  above  the  street,  which  is  close 
to  the  river ; therefore,  when  this  house  was 
built,  the  lowest  marsh,  viz.  that  opposite  to 
Greenwich,  was  above  tho  level  of  the  highest 
tide,  and  might  then  be  entitled  to  its  name  of 
“ The  Isle  of  Dogs.” 

The  said  ancient  house  in  Fore-street  is 
now  in  a most  neglected  and  decayed  state, 
T here  is  a tradition  thero  that  it  was  part  of  a 
bishop’s  house,  and  had  steps  in  front,  with 
trees  before  it.  I cannot  find  any  account  of 
it  in  topographical  works,  but  Mr.  Green,  the 
proprietor,  says  it  adjoined  the  remains  of  a 
larger  building  of  similar  materials. 

The  River  Locks, — In  J803  there  was  no 
lock  between  London  and  Windsor.  The 
locks  since  made  must  in  a slight  degree  in- 
crease the  height  of  some  tides  at  London. 

The  Old  London-bridge  was  taken  down  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  palatial  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  removal  of  the  old  bridge 
has  very  much  altered  the  ebbs,  but  can  only 
to  a slight  degree  affect  the  height  of  the 
flood  tides,  because  there  was  no  fall  when 
the  tide  was  running  up,  but  only  a strong 
current.  The  fall  was  greatest  about  half  an 
hour  before  low  water  (above  the  bridge), 
when  it  has  been  as  mucli  as  five  or  six  feet, 
—then  keeping  the  water  above  the  bridge,  at 
that  time  ot  so  much  superior  elevation — of 
course,  the  higher  portion  of  water  kept  run- 
ning down,  until  the  water  below  bridge  rose 
to  a common  level.  T.  Higgs. 


Fall  of  a Wall.— A wall  10  feet  high, 
at  Black  wall  Point,  was  thrown  down  last 
week,  by  piling  sand  against  it,  and  a person 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment  was  killed. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


RAILWAYS  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

In  a notification  lately  issued  by  Cardinal 
Gizzi,  secretary  of  state,  tbe  Pope  authorizes 
the  execution  of  the  lines  of  railway  under- 
mentioned l.  That  from  Rome  through  the 
Valle  del  Sacco,  to  the  Neapolitan  confine 
near  Geprano.  2.  That  joining  Rome  with 
the  port  of  Anzio.  3.  One  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  4.  That  from  Rome  to  Bo. 
logna,  by  way  of  Ancona,  which  passes  through 
the  most  populous  parts  of  Umbria,  as  Foligno 
and  the  valley  of  the  river  Potenza,  and  follows 
in  part  the  traces  of  the  ViaFlaminia  Emilia. 
— The  conditions  on  which  these  lines  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  companies,  represented  by 
pontifical  subjects,  after  approval,  are,  the  pre- 
sentation of:  — 1st.  The  description  of  the 
lines  contemplated.  2.  “ Artistic  and  economic 
information  ” which  they  may  be  able  to  give 
in  regard  to  these  lines.  3.  The  statement  of 
the  time  in  which  they  propose  to  complete  the 
studies,  and  the  works,  if  approved  of,  and  of 
the  time  for  which  they  demand  the  enjoyment 
of  tbe  concession  after  the  completion  of 
the  works.  4.  The  security  they  propose 
to  give  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands,  and  the  security  to  the  Government,  be- 
fore the  works  are  undertaken,  that  they  shall 
be  completed.  5th.  The  exposition  of  the 
means  by  which  they  propose  to  conduct  the 
undertaking.  The  interests  of  the  pontifical 
subjects  being  considered,  both  a9  regards 
capital  and  work. — Three  months  are  granted 
for  presenting  the  projects,  with  these  condi- 
tions, which  time  may  be  extended  on  proper 
representation. — The  Government  also  notifies 
that  tbe  construction  of  these  lines  being  se- 
cured, it  will  take  into  consideration  the  line 
from  Foligno  to  Perugia,  and  Citta  di  Castello, 
through  the  Valle  del  Tevere,  and  others, 
whose  utility  may  be  perceived  ; and  it  further 
offers  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  1,000  scudi, 
to  whomsoever  may  indicate  the  best  mode  of 
passage  between  Umbria  and  the  Marche. — 
This  resolution  of  the  Papal  Government, 
holding  out,  as  it  does,  the  prospect  of  many 
other  “judicial  reforms,  and  economic  ame- 
liorations/’ in  the  words  of  the  notification  — 
will  have  a most  important  and  invigorating 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
states,  and  the  effects  of  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  Pope  will  reach,  through  the 
still  active  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  far  beyond  the  mere  confines  of  Italy. 
— YV e trust,  that  a hint,  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  conditions,  may  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming that  some  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  careful  preservation  of  all  works  of 
art  which  the  works  will  approach,  or  which 
may  be  discovered  during  their  execution. — 
The  Roman  Advertiser,  the  English  news- 
paper published  in  Rome,  still  continues  to 
give  much  interesting  information  to  residents, 
and  those  who  have  visited  “ the  eternal  city,” 
and  may,  we  perceive,  now  be  seen  in  London. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  invention  of  a railway  speed-register, 
or  regulator,  has  been  already  cursorily  no- 
ticed in  The  Builder,  but  no  account  of  its 
mechanism  has  appeared  till  now  that  it  has 
been  called  for  and  constructed  for  use  on  the 
East-Indian  Railway,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
servants,  chiefly  native, 'on  that  line  ; a circum- 
stance likely  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  as  it  provides  for  a 
want  continually  experienced,  and  hitherto  in- 
adequately supplied  by  tabular  forms.  It  con- 
sists of  a dial  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  the  upper  half  of  which  is  a series  of 
numbers,  showing  the  distances  of  each  station 
along  the  line,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  every  train  in  both  directions  between  each 
station,  and  the  several  stations  and  stopping- 
places  between  the  extreme  termini.  In  the 
centre  is  a clock  dial,  by  which  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  every  description  of  train  can 
be  ascertained  at  a glance.  The  several  trains 
are  indicated  by  elongated  hands,  which  are 
worked  by  a movement  constructed  according 
to  the  speeds  required,  and  attached  to  the 
works  of  the  clock.  In  the  railway  regulator 
the  goods’  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  12£,  the 
passenger  train  at  25,  and  the  express  train  at  50 
miles  an  hour.  Thetrunk  line  movements  are  all 
indicated  upon  the  outer  circle ; and  the  branches 
are  provided  for  by  a similar  division  of  the 


dial,  nearer  the  centre,  by  which  means  ad- 
ditional branches  can  at  any  time  be  intro- 
duced, and  put  in  motion  when  required, 
without  inconvenience,  expense,  or  derange- 
ment of  the  original  machine. The  saving 

of  expense  in  the  transit,  by  railway,  of  the 
yearly  supply  of  150,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
1,500,000  sheep,  to  the  metropolitan  market,  is 
estimated  at  no  less  than  675,000/. ; and  con- 
sidering that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  con- 
veying live  cattle  and  sheep  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  mere  dead-weight,  from 
which,  moreover,  a heavy  surplus  of  waste, 
garbage,  &c.,  would  be  further  deducted  ; the 
saving  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
transmission  of  the  so  far  ready-prepared  arti- 
cle instead  of  the  live,  as  well  as  raw,  material, 
with  all  its  intolerable  annoyances,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial. The  rate-pavers 

and  residents  of  Regent's-park  and  its  vicinity 
have  memorialized  the  Marylebone  vestry 
against  the  Regent’s  Canal  Railway  scheme, 
as  likely  to  deteriorate  the  property  and  de- 
stroy the  retirement  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  to  stop  the  equestrian,  and  take  away 
the  security  of  the  pedestrian,  exercise  in  the 
park. A brisk  trade  in  coals,  to  be  un- 

shipped at  Blackwall  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  London  port  dues,  and  transmitted  along 
the  Blackwall  and  Stratford  lines  to  Stamford, 
Cambridge,  &c.,  is  anticipated  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Eastern  Counties  Com- 
pany’s intention  to  carry  coals  along  their 
line.  From  Lynn,  too,  by  way  of  Ely,  an 
additional  supply  is  looked  for.  Yorkshire 
coals  are  thus  expected  to  be  had  at  Cambridge 
for  17s.  to  18s.  a ton,  and  even  Newcastle  for 
21s.  to  22s, — less,  in  fact,  than  in  the  metro- 
polis, though  to  be  thus  further  carried 
through  the  Eastern  Counties  to  their 
ultimate  market. The  South-Eastern  Com- 

pany design  to  form  an  immense  locomo- 
tive establishment  at  Ashford,  where  the 
following  and  other  buildings  comprise 
but  one-half  of  the  works  intended  to  be  carried 
out  simultaneously  with  their  new  lines.  The 
works  alluded  to  consist  of  a large  engine 
shed,  a repairing  shop,  smiths’  and  boiler  shops, 
and  tender  shed.  The  engine  shed,  which  is 
for  sixteen  locomotives,  with  tenders,  is  208 
feet  9 inches,  by  63  feet.  Four  lines  of  rail 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The 
repairing  shop  has  room  for  fifteen  engines 
and  tenders,  length  395  feet  by  45.  Attached 
is  to  be  a stationary  engine  of  twenty-five 
horse  power,  for  driving  the  works.  A trans- 
verse crane,  to  move  on  rails,  along  this  shop, 
will  lift  twenty  tons  at  its  centre.  The  smithy, 
which  will  contain  twenty  fires,  is  176  feet 

long  by  45  wide,  and  28  high. A bridge 

at  Timsbury,  over  the  Salisbury  and  Bishop- 

stoke  branch  line  has  just  fallen  in. The 

Shiffnall  contract  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Bir- 
mingham line  has  been  let  to  Mr.  M‘Leod  of 

Gloucester. Arrangements  are  in  progress 

for  the  erection  of  the  central  station  at  Chester 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  80,600/.  A new  and  improved  approach  to 
the  city  is  also  projected. In  a late  news- 

paper paragraph,  it  was  announced,  that  a 
contract  for  works  between  Peterborough 
and  London,  on  the  London  and  York  line,  had 
been  let  to  Mr.  Brassey  at  120,000/.,  whereas 
Mr.  Brassy’s  tender,  which  was  for  75  miles, 
or  the  whole  distance  from  Peterborough  to 
London,  wa9,  in  fact,  120,000/.  below  the  next 

lowest  bidder. Contracts  for  35,000  tons  of 

rails  for  the  London  and  York  have  been 
taken  by  the  two  firms  of  Bailey  Brothers  and 
the  Colebrook  Dale  Company,  but  chiefly 
the  former,  at  or  about  10/.  delivered ; the 
rails  to  be  only  721b.  ones.  Sir  John  Guest 
and  others  declined,  it  is  said  ; not  liking  the 
conditions,  one  of  which,  as  reported,  is,  that 
if,  within  twelve  months  after  the  rails  are 
laid  down,  the  engineer  disapprove  of  them, 
he  may  order  the  contractor  to  take  them 
back,  without  any  appeal  from  his  decision. 

At  Middlesborough,  an  extensive  market- 

house  and  new  town  hall  were  lately  opened. 
We  have  already  repeatedly  noticed  this  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  the  creative  power  of 
railways  ( inter  alia,  see  vol.  iv.,  pp.  137.316). 
The  thriving  town  which  has  here  so  rapidly 
sprung  up,  besides  its  spacious  docks  and  coal 
drops,  and  its  excellent  port,  accessible  at 
all  times,  its  custom-house  and  ship-building 
yards,  its  church  and  chapels,  has  now  several 
schools,  a mechanics’  institution,  news’  room, 
branch  bank,  various  manufactories,  three 


iron-foundries,  and  extensive  rolling  mill  for 
bar-iron,  &c.  &c.,  and  has  for  some  years 
been  lighted  with  gas.  In  business  it  now 
so  far  outvies  the  port  of  Stockton,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  off-shoot,  that  while 
in  1844  and  1845  the  shipments  of  coals 
at  Stockton  were  respectively  22,644  and 
21,170  chaldrons,  those  at  Middlesborough 
were  137,885,  and  195,796  chaldrons.  By 
one  establishment  at  Middlesborough,  it  is  said 
that  70,000  chaldrons  of  Brancepeth  coke 
were  shipped  to  Railway  and  Iron-foundry 
Companies  and  others,  throughout  the  three 

Kingdoms. The  North  British  Line  is 

said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  passing  into  Mr.  Hud- 
son’s bands  on  a guarantee  of  8 per  cent,  with 

half  profits. On  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 

Line,  second  class  carriages  are  henceforth 
to  be  lighted  at  night,  along  with  the  first  class. 

The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Directors 

of  the  East-India  Company  have  at  length  de- 
cided upon  giving  their  sanction  to  the  intro- 
duction of  railway  communication  into  British 
India  on  the  following  conditions : — The 
Direct  Trunk,  or  East-India  Line,  is  to  be 
adopted  ; the  Government  guaranteeing  four 
per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  The  amount 
guaranteed  is  fixed  at  3,000,000/.  to  commence 
with : the  guarantee  to  extend  over  fifteen  years : 
Government  to  have  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing the  railway  after  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  its  completion,  at  the  then  fair  market  value 
of  the  property : the  company  to  be  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  as 

well  as  by  charter. The  preparatory  works 

for  the  railway  from  Rome  to  the  frontier  of 
Naples  and  Civita- Vecchia  have  already  com- 
menced.  The  French  Minister  of  Public 

Works  has  just  nominated  a commission  to 
report  on  the  experiments  commenced  on  the 
Sceaux  Railway,  constructed  after  a system  of 
curves  of  small  radius  and  worked  by  articula- 
ted carriages.  The  commission  is  also  to  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  atmospheric  railway 

established  from  Nanterreto  St.  Germain. 

The  Dieppe  Railway  Tunnel  has  been  bored 
(length  2,400  metres),  and  the  mason-work 
begun;  the  engineer,  Mr.  Newton,  having 
placed  the  first  bricks  in  presence  of  Mr.  Smith, 

the  Company’s  agent,  and  the  workmen. 

The  virtual  power  of  levelling  the  hills  with  the 
filled-up  valleys,  bypiercingtbrough  the  bowels 
of  them,  as  in  tunnelling  operations,  is  likely,  it 
appears,  to  receive  a mighty  accession  of  force 
from  the  operative  aid  of  machinery,  experi- 
ments with  which,  according  to  the  Moniteur 
Beige,  have  been  already  made,  in  order  to  test 
the  power  of  penetrating  the  Alps  through  the 
great  projected  tunnel  about  to  be  commenced 
on  one  of  the  Italian  lines.  “ The  machine 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  web,  and  effected  a 
bore  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  centimetres  in 
thirty-five  minutes.  At  this  rate  the  new  in- 
vention will  complete  upwards  of  five  metres 
of  bore  per  day,  and  the  proposed  tunnel 
through  Mount  Cenis  will  be  finished  in  the 
space  of  three  years.  The  experiments  have 
been  repeated  twice  before  several  of  the  first 
engineers  of  France,  and  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.” 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  electric  telegraph  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way was  opened  for  public  use  on  Friday 
week,  so  that  communication  may  now  be  made 
between  Leeds,  Normanton,  Masborough, 
Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Leicester,  Rug- 
by, Burton,  Tamworth,  Birmingham,  Notting- 
ham, Newark,  and  Lincoln,  at  the  following 
rates  per  mile,  namely: — Under  ten  words, 
Id.;  above  ten,  and  under  twenty,  lid.; 
above  twenty,  and  under  thirty,  3d. ; and  for 
every  additional  ten  words,  one  halfpenny  per 
mile.  A messenger,  if  required,  may  be  dis- 
patched from  any  of  the  above  stations,  on 
foot,  at  Is.  per  mile  ; or  if  by  postchaise,  on  a 
reasonable  remuneration.  In  case  of  any  mes- 
sage failing  through  the  defect  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  neglect  of  the  company’s  servants, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Messages  relating 
to  luggage  lost  or  mislaid  by  the  com- 
pany’s servants,  are  to  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

-By  the  way,  the  electric  telegraph,  like 

every  good  thing,  is  occasionally  turned  to  evil 
account,  as  well  as  to  good.  W e do  not  at  pre- 
sent allude  to  the  merely  business  qualifications 
of  this  winged  Mercury,  or  swift- flying  messen- 
ger— and  to  be,  ere  long,  enthroned  divinity — of 
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commerce,  enabling1  the  speculating;  devotee, 
who  may  be  first  in  consulting  the  oracle,  to 
steal  a march  on  his  less  ardent  or  sagacious 
fellow,  thereby  “ netting  50 1.  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour,”  by  outrunning,  at  least,  if  not  by  over- 
reaching, his  friend.  What  we  have  more  par- 
ticularly in  our  eye  at  present  is,  the  alleged 
existence  of  certain  malpractices  of  those  de- 
votees of  the  commercial  god — the  Americans 
■—of  a kindred  order,  though  of  a slightly 
darker  shade;  more  akin,  indeed,  to  the  dark 
than  to  the  bright  side  of  the  two-faced  patron 
of  commerce,  trickery,  and  thieving.  The  mal- 
practices complained  of  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  New  York,  where  speculators  “have 
managed  to  get  the  business  news  from  Eng- 
land in  advance  of  the  press,  and  in  this  way 
have  ‘ made  great  operations.’  One  or  two 
more  such  instances  of  abuse,”  adds  our  au- 
thority, the  New  York  Correspondence.,  “ will 
effect  a very  good  object, — forcing  the  tele- 
graph, like  the  mail-post,  into  the  exclusive 
hands  of  the  government.” 


1°  the  new  edition  of  Templeton’s 
“ Engineers  and  Contractors’  Pocket  Book,” 
a mistake  occurs,  to  which  I beg  to  allude 
through  your  most  practical  columns,  because 
it  is  in  an  article  of  considerable  interest,  on 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  passage  in 
question  is  likely  to  mislead,  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  electro-mag- 
netism. 

It  is  stated,  that  “ if  we  imagine  a man  to 
have  the  (electric)  current  transmitted  through 
his  body,  the  positive  wire  being  applied  to 
his  feet,  and  the  negative  to  his  head,  so  that 
the  current  Hows  from  his  feet  upwards,  then 
a magnetic  needle  suspended  freely  before 
him,  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  his 
body,  the  north  pole  being  to  his  left,  and  the 
south  to  his  right.  Jf  he  turn  half  round,  so 
as  to  present  his  hack  to  the  needle,  or  if  the 
wires  be  reversed,  the  needle  icill  place  itself 
in  an  opposite  position .” 

The  first  part  of  this  latter  statement  (in 
italics)  is  surely  incorrect.  When  once  a 
needle  has  been  deflected  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a particular  direction,  it  will  not  alter  its 
position  while  the  currentexists, unless  either — 
1st,  The  direction  of  the  current,  or  2nd,  The 
situation  of  the  wire  with  respect  to  the  needle, 
or  3rd,  The  situation  of  the  needle  with  respect 
to  the  wire,  be  altered.  Either  one  of  these 
alterations  would  produce  a variation  in  the 
needle  ; but  the  turning  half  round  of  a man, 
or  the  twisting  half  round  of  a portion  of  the 
connecting  wires  on  its  own  axis,  if  it  were 
made  capable  of  such  a motion,  would  have 
no  eftect  on  the  needle.  The  man’s  right 
hand  would  be  where  his  left  had  been,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  change. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  D. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  the  council 
Qf  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  invite 
communications,  for  premiums,  are  the  follow- 
ing 

1.  The  best  mode  of  combining  materials,  by 
arranging  or  cementing  them  together,  so  as 
to  insure  uniformity  of  action  from  change  of 
temperature. 

2.  On  the  construction  of  retaining  and' 
wharf  walls,  with  examples  of  failure  and  the 
causes. 

3.  The  construction  of  piers  and  moles, 
whether  solid  or  on  arches,  in  a tideway. 

4.  The  conveyance  of  fluids  in  pipes”  under 
pressure,  and  the  circumstances  which  usually 
affect  the  velocity  of  their  currents;  with  ac- 
counts of  water-works  and  gas-works. 

5.  The  construction  of  girder  bridges,  whe- 
ther of  iron  or  timber. 

<J.  The  construction  of  wrougbt-iron  roofs, 
for  coshering  considerable  areas. 

7-  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  termini, 
and  intermediate  stations  of  railways,  whether 
for  passengers  or  merchandize;  and  whether 
independent  of,  or  connected  with,  inland 
navigation. 

8.  The  various  modes  of  boring  artesian 
wells,  and  the  geological  formations  which 
have  been  found  most  productive  of  water. 

The  communications  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  31st  of  May  next. 


THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  RUINS  AT 
DONCASTER, 

DISCLOSED  IN  RAZING  THE  OLD  TOWN-HALL. 

The  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  church  or 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  have  appeared 
like  a shadow,  and  so  they  are  likely  to  de- 
part ; for  the  very  necessity  under  which  they 
have  come  to  be  disentombed  from  the  less 
ancient  buildings  in  which  they  were  embo- 
died, in  a manner  compels  their  final  demoli- 
tion, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  their  place. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  however,  have  been  engaged  on 
behalf  of  their  preservation  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  “ one  of  the  most  unique  and  valu- 
able specimens  of  middle  age  architecture 
which  this  country  can  produce,”  as  this  has 
been  already  confidently  characterized,  will, 
by  some  means,  or  under  some  form  or  ar- 
rangement, be  preserved;  since,  though  there 
are  abundant  examples  of  the  more  decorated 
Anglo-Norman  style  to  be  met  with,  there  are 
extant  very  few  such  specimens  of  the  earlier 
character  which  the  remains  of  this  venerable 
pile  appear  to  exhibit.  The  whole  character 
of  the  building,  indeed,  as  observed  by  a writer 
in  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  to  which,  and  to 
the  Gazette,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  discovery,  “ is  of  that  rude, 
plain,  and  heavy  sort,  relieved  only  by  the  sim- 
plest efforts  to  lighten  and  adorn,  that  we  may 
with  much  safety  conclude  this  sacred  edifice 
was  erected  about  the  period  when  the  Saxon 
merged  into  the  Norman,  and  before  the  de- 
corative work  found  in  the  arches  and  other 
parts  of  almost  every  other  Norman  building 
in  this  country,  had  come  into  vogue.” 

'1  here  have  been  from  time  to  time  many 
and  divers  speculations  as  to  what  portion  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  contained  within  the  site  of  the  late  mu- 
nicipal building ; but  very  few  suspected  that 
in  the  walls  themselves  was  entombed  nearly 
the  whole  columnar  arrangement  of  the  an- 
cient church.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact; 
and  the  remains  which  are  now  disencumbered 
of  their  more  modern  additions,  shew  pretty 
clearly  the  character  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  It  appears  to  have  origi- 
nally occupied  a considerable  area,  its  length 
outside,  from  east  to  west,  being  124  feet  7 
inches  ; the  nave,  78  feet  9 inches  in  length, 
and  23  feet  4 inches  in  width  between  the 
columns;  the  length  of  the  chancel  37  feet, 
but  it  may  have  extended  further  eastward. 

There  are  no  traces  whatever  of  grooves  or 
any  other  contrivance  for  the  insertion  of  glass 
in  the  small  round-headed  apertures,  or  cle- 
restory windows,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in 
the  north  wall,  which,  with  its  pillars  and 
arches,  constitutes  the  most  entire  portion  of 
the  remains.  Neither,  indeed,  are  there  any 
such  traces  in  other  and  larger  openings  of  the 
same  character  in  this,  and  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  nor  were  there  any  in  the  demo- 
lished south  wall. 

Among  the  indications  of  past  customs 
brought  to  light  in  this  long-buried  pile, 
are  several  patches  of  painted  plaster  work 
on  the  wall  of  the  chancel.  These  show 
that  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  building 
was  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  white  plas- 
ter, and  this  afterwards  marked  out  with  black 
lines  into  a sort  of  ashler  work.  On  the  centre 
of  every  alternate  stone  in  this  is  a sort  of 
cinque-foil,  rudely  painted  in  red,  with  a curved 
line  or  stalk  of  the  same  colour,  coiling  round 
the  flower.  On  the  other  stones  there  have 
been  some  red  and  black  characters,  hut  these 
are  quite  defaced.  Over  the  arch  separating 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  and  on  the  west 
side,  are  also  some  characters,  or  scroll  work, 
painted  in  shades_of  dirty  red  and  white. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  there  has  been 
no  tower  or  steeple  attached  to  this  building, 
unless,  as  is  very  probable,  the  west  end  wall 
of  the  chancel  supported  a small  bell  turret. 
The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave  are 
3 feet  thick  ; the  west  end  wall  3 feet  3 in. 

It  is  a somewhat  singular  circumstance, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a foun- 
dation having  been  laid  for  this  massive  struc- 
ture. The  huge  walls  and  massive  columns 
have  been  built  upon  the  bare  surface  of  the 
ground  ; and  the  level  of  the  original  floor  of 
the  church  would  correspond  very  nearly  with 
that  of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  Magda- 


lene’s, near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

From  the  decayed  state  of  the  columns  and 
other  parts  of  the  nave,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene stood  for  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
a ruin.  It  would  also  seem,  from  the  traces 
of  fire  left  on  much  of  the  stone-work  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  and  especially  the 
chancel,  that  the  edifice  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  To  this  cause,  probably,  may  be  attri- 
buted its  abandonment  as  a place  of  public 
worship,  and  its  subsequent  gradual  decay, 
until  converted  into  a grammar-school  and 
town- hall. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES. 


Railways  and  steam  boats  have  made  tra- 
velling on  the  continent  so  very  easy,  expedi- 
tious, and  inexpensive,  that  the  sight-loving 
English  may  be  seen  every  where,  rivalling,  in 
their  erratic  courses,  the  almost  equally  cele- 
brated ramblers,  the  German  students.  There 
is  one  track  where  all  go  alike  to  enjoy  the 
picturesque  and  romantic,  and  this  “ up  the 
Rhine.”  For  the  many  thousands  who  visit 
this  far-famed  river,  how  many  tens  of  our 
countrymen  have  made  a tour  up  the  Moselle  ? 
It  is  comparatively  unknown  even  among 
artists;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  majority 
of  the  world  thus  follow  each  other  in  the 
beaten  track,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  turning 
neither  right  nor  left,  and  admiring  by  rote  all 
they  are  told  to  admire,  totally  regardless  of 
the  beauty  that  lies  beside  them  unvisited,  and 
which  would  more  than  repay  the  compliment 
of  inspection.  'The  beauty  of  this  river,  which 
joins  the  Rhine  atCoblentz,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  of  taste  ; and  the  Latin  poet 
Ausonius  has  sung  its  praises  at  a time  when 
Roman  princes  rowed  on  its  waters  ; praises 
which  have  been  echoed  bv  many  other  “ dis- 
ciples of  the  tuneful  Nine ” of  more  modern 
dale.  Upon  these  banks  stood  the  Belgian 
Rome,  the  parent  of  modern  Treves  ; and 
here  resided  some  of  the  later  emperors 
of  this  all  conquering  people;  while  the  im- 
mense number  of  Roman  coins  still  ex- 
isting, which  were  struck  at  this  city,  as  well 
as  the  magnificent  remains  of  buildings 
erected  by  this  people,  shew  the  great  import- 
ance qf  the  place  during  their  dynasty.  The 
situation  of  the  city  is  most  lovely,  in  a plain 
surrounded  by  vine  covered  hills,  the  river 
washing  its  walls;  and  the  opposite  banks, 
grand  in  an  assemblage  of  wood  and  rock  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  varied  beauty.  The 
hills  on  either  side  were  dedicated  by  the 
Romans  to  Apollo  and  Mars.  “ Thus  unto  a 
situation  peculiarly  lovely  they  associated  the 
most  powerful  influence  their  religion  could 
afford  ; and  we  need  not  wonder  if,  so  placed 
so  founded,  and  so  protected,  the  rising  city 
should  soon  attain  to  a very  unusual  prosperity. 
The  importance  of  Treves,  as  long  as  the 
Roman  empire  flourished,  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  numerous  facts;  by  none  more  deci- 
sively than  that  she  svas  repeatedly  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  world. 
Many  also,  and  high  sounding,  are  the  epithets 
bestowed  upon  her  by  the  writers  of  that  na- 
tion. She  is  designated  in  their  works  as  the 
richest,  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  glo- 
rious, and  the  greatest,  qf  the  towns  on  that  side 
of  the  Alps.” 

Thus  writes  Professor  Wyttenbach,  as  trans- 
lated in  Dawson  Turner’s  “ Guide  to  the  Ro- 
man A iniquities  of  Treves.”  After  lamenting 
“ how  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and 
mouldering  touch  of  time,  have  destroyed  what 
care,  and  art,  and  industry,  had  reared,”  he 
adds,  “ gone,  utterly  gone,  are  the  Capitol  of 
ancient  Treves,  and  that  senate-house,  which, 
still  venerable  and  massy  in  its  ruins,  excited 
the  wonder  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  the 
6th  century.  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  our 
circus,  said  to  have  vied  with  that  of  Rome, 
nor  of  our  imperial  palaces.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  the  Forum, 
the  I hermae,  and  the  Aqueducts,  as  likewise 
the  temples  and  basilica?,  rich  in  statues  and 
frescoes,  have  equally  disappeared  ; and  it  is 
by  tradition  alone  that  we  are  assured  of  the 
existence  of  ilia1  splendid  entrance  near  the 
Moselle,  entitled  the  Porta  luclyta , which, 
studded  with  golden  stars,  served  likewise  as 
a lighthouse.  Neither  do  these,  considerable 
though  they  be,  constitute  the  total  of  our 
losses ; many  other  noble  works  of  art  have 
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likewise  vanished,  but  still  all  is  not  taken 
from  us.  To  adorn  our  valley,  and  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  cultivated 
traveller,  there  yet  remain,  albeit  in  a more  or 
less  injured  state,  so  many  objects  curious  in 
art  and  pregnant  with  historical  recollections, 
that  Treves  is  secure  of  always  exciting  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  indeed  may,  in  this 
respect,  safely  claim  a superiority  over  every 
other  city  in  Germany. ” 

It  is  to  these  existing  remains  of  past  great- 
ness we  must  now  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ; and  among  them  all,  there  is  none 
more  important  and  interesting  than  the  an- 
cient gate,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  Roman 
work  of  that  kind  at  present  in  existence,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Porta  Martis  or  Porta 
Nigra.  It  is  engraved  here  from  a sketch 
made  but  three  months  since,  and  is  a faithful 
transcript  of  its  present  state.  There  are  few 
buildings  more  commanding  than  this  grand 
old  structure,  and  which  is  represented  upon 
some  of  the  coins  of  Constantine  struck  in 
this  city.  It  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
magnificent  proportion;  its  breadth  is  115 
feet,  and  the  highest  tower  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  summit  measures  70  feet.  The 
construction  throughout  is  equally  colossal. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  sandstone, 
averaging  from  4 and  5 feet  in  length  ; but 
some  measure  8 or  9 feet,  while  their  depth 
varies  from  2 to  3 feet.  “ So  skilfully  are  they 
joined  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of 
any  kind,  that  they  appear  to  be  supported  by 
their  own  weight  alone.” — IVyttenbacli.  The 
barbaric  conquerors  of  the  Romans  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  Treves,  imagined  a dif- 
ferent construction  was  adopted,  and  believing 
that  metal  clamps  rivetted  each  stone,  they 


proceeded  to  obtain  them  if  possible,  to  con- 
vert into  other  uses,  and  in  every  direction 
have  they  bored  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
for  this  much  desired  end.  The  Colosseum, 
at  Rome,  exhibits  similar  ravages,  which  have 
a most  injurious  effect  on  these  buildings,  and 
give  a very  shattered  and  ruinous  look  to  them 
in  many  parts.* 

Two  arched  gates,  each  14  feet  wide,  formed 
the  entrance  through  the  Porta  Martis  to  the 
Belgian  Rome  in  its  palmy  days.  The  height 
of  the  arch  is  at  present  little  more  than  12  feet; 
hut  the  soil  has  so  accumulated  here,  that  it  is 
conjectured  they  were  originally  “ at  least  5 
foot  higher.”  The  voussoirs  of  the  arch  con- 
tinue through  the  string  course  above.  At 
the  sides,  the  grooved  channels  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  some  contrivance  similar 
to  aportcullis  wras  used  to  fasten  these  entrances 
on  the  side  next  the  country,  where  extra  pro- 
tection became  requisite. 

“In  every  direction,  and  as  well  on  the 
ground-door  as  on  the  upper  stories,  the  face 
of  the  building  is  ornamented  with  rows  of 
Tuscan  columns.  These  in  the  two  fronts 
stand  out  from  the  wall  full  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter:  on  the  sides  they  are  no  more  than 
pilasters  ; and  their  projection  does  not  exceed 
3 inches.  Their  form  is  plain  and  simple,  and 


* *•  The  characters  that  arc  to  be  seen  in  great  variety 
upon  the  stones,  may  possibly  be  masonic  marks.  They 
resemble  those  frequently  found  on  grave- stones  of  the  4th 
century,  in  which  the  letters  have  the  appearance  of  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Romans.  Specimens  of  these 
are  given  in  the  work  of  the  Benedictine  Monk,  Joseph 
Fuchs  (see  his  Alte  Geschichte  von  Mainz  ii.,  p.  163),  and  in 
that  of  Quednow  ( Beschreifung  dvr  Alterthilmer  in  Trier,  p. 
54).” — Turner’s  translation  of  Wyttenbach,  to  which  ex- 
cellent guide,  we  must  acknowledge  once  for  all  our  obliga- 
tions for  facts  and  dates  connected  with  the  interesting  ob- 
jects it  descants  on. 


thus  the  better  adapted  to  harmonize  with  the 
dimensions  and  solidity  of  the  whole.” — Wyt- 
tenback.  The  centre  of  the  gate  is  composed 
of  two  uniform  stories,  the  side  towers  of  three  ; 
the  third  story  of  one,  is,  however,  ruined. 
Towards  the  town  these  wings  exhibit  a fiat 
line,  and  project  about  4 feet ; on  the  country 
side*  the  principal  front,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  they  come  forward  in 
semicircles  just  15  feet  in  advance  of  the 
centre. 

Wyttenbach  considers  this  colossal  structure 
the  Propylffium,  or  more  probably  the  Pre- 
torian,  gate  of  the  fortifications  wherewith 
Constantine  the  Great  environed  Treves,  and 
that  it  shows  marks  of  the  work  of  different 
eras ; for  even  at  the  close  of  the  western 
empire,  when  it  was  brought  to  its  present 
state,  it  was  not  regarded  as  altogether  com- 
plete. Some  additions  were  still  considered 
necessary  to  give  the  last  touch  to  its  size,  its 
strength,  or  its  beauty.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
empirestayed  the  progress  of  this  work;  the  bar- 
barians spoiled  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal ; 
and  later  barbarians  converted  it  into  a church, 
disfiguring  it  in  many  parts.  It  has  indeed  seen 
strange  vicissitudes  since  its  erection  as  a gate, 
and  its  modern  return  to  its  old  uses  ; tor  it 
was  not  always  sacred  to  its  original  destina- 
tion. A certain  St.  Simeon,  sometimes  called 
Stylites,  from  his  great  propensity  to  living 
abstracted  from  the  world,  on  the  summit  of 
columns,  chose  this  gate  for  his  residence,  and 
resided  on  its  highest  tower  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  lite,  from  1028  to  1035. 
Ilis  history  may  be  seen  in  the  early  part  of 
Hone’s  Every  Day  Book,  and  is  a frightful 
instance  of  what  passed  for  religious  devotion 
in  the  middle  ages.  After  voluntary  tortures 
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of  a repulsive  kind,  lie  died,  and  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  and  the  Roman 
gate  on  which  he  last  appeared  became  con- 
verted into  a Christian  church,  in  which  he 
was  buried.  To  effect  this,  earth  was  piled 
up  before  either  gate,  to  a level  with  the  first 
stage  of  the  building,  over  which  was  con- 
structed a flight  of  steps  leading  to  this  story; 
the  interior  of  the  gate  thus  formed  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Si- 
meon, the  lower  part  or  gateway  forming  a 
crypt.  An  apse  was  built  on  one  side,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  building;  and  this 
venerable  and  ornamental  relic  of  the  12th 
century  still  remains,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving : it  was  found  unsafe  to  remove 
it,  as  it  aided  in  strengthening  the  more  an- 
cient building.  Thus  the  Pagan  gate  became 
a Christian  church  until  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, when  the  gateway,  having  lain  for 
nearly  800  years  blocked  up,  was  again  re- 
stored to  its  original  use,  as  a gate  to  the 
town,  which  the  erection  beside  it,  also  seen 
in  the  sketch,  had  usurped,  and  which  was 
placed  there  in  the  17th  century.  The  traces 
of  church  decoration  still  remain  on  its  inte- 
rior walls,  and  it  is  devoted  to  a collection  of 
Roman  ruins,  found  in  the  citv  and  neigh- 
bourhood.* 


Metal  Boats. — It  is  proposed  to  cast  ves- 
sels in  one  mass,  and  a composition  has  been 
invented,  combining  the  advantages  of  copper 
and  iron. 


* We  venture  to  direct  attention  to  our  engraving,  the 
drawing  for  which  was  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Fairholt  ex- 
pressly for  us. 


OLD  HOUSE  IN  GLOUCESTER. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
curious  specimen  ot’  wooden  construction,  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  and  will  aid  in 
completing  the  series  illustrative  of  domestic 
architecture,  already  carried  to  a considerable 
extent  in  previous  uumbers  of  our  journal. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Woi.sey’s  Hall  is  adorned  with  thirteen 
new  stained-glass  windows,  and  is  now  open 
to  the  public.  Each  of  the  windows  is  20  feet 
high  and  of  considerable  width.  They  con 
tain  the  armorial  pedigrees  of  the  six  wives  of 
the  monster  King  Henry  VIII.  Curiously 
enough  they  all  trace  their  descent  from  Ed- 
ward 1.  of  England.  Good  subjects  as  the 
arms  may  be  for  stained  glass,  we  should  have 
hesitated  before  emblazoning  crimes  which  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  our  history.  We  shall  pay 
an  early  visit  to  the  hall,  and  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  find  the  windows  worthy  of  the  estab- 
lished reputation  of  Mr.  Willement,  by  whom 
they  are  executed. 

A morning  contemporary,  after  describing 
these  windows,  says  : — 

“ We  have  been  thus  far  minute  in  our 
description  of  the  new  embellishments  at 
Hampton-court  Palace,  from  a desire  to  see 
the  highest  artistic  talent  in  the  country  find- 
ing honourable  and  lucrative  employment  in 
the  pursuit  of  a long-neglected  branch  of  the 
fine  arts.  When  we  remember  the  cold  and 
cheerless  aspect  of  most  of  our  cathedrals  and 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  from  the  absence  of 


those  stained-glass  windows,  which  at  once 
ministered  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  in- 
fused a sense  of  bodily  warmth  and  comfort, 
we  shall  perceive  how  wide  a field  is  open  to 
men  of  science,  and  painters  of  genius,  who 
may  endeavour  to  perfectionate  this  branch  of 
high  and  devotional  art.  The  Government 
are  making  a wise  and  enlightened  exercise 
of  their  patronage,  in  doing  what  they  can  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  art  of  staining  in 
glass ; and  as  the  English  school  of  painters 
is  acknowledged  to  excel  all  other  existing 
schools  in  colouring,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  our  church  and  cathedral  stained-glass 
windows  should  not,  if  possible,  excel  the  chefs 
d' oeuvres  of  the  modern  Munich  artists.” 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  DALSTON 
LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — Some  few  months  since  designs  for 
the  above-named  institution  were  advertised 
for  in  Tub  Builder;'  I obtained  the  particu- 
lars (which  I inclose  you),  wherein  you  will 
see  that  one  of  the  instructions  to  architects, 
limits  the  amount  to  be  expended  to  1,500/. 
I submitted  a design,  keeping  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  sum,  and  was  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  A design  by  Mr.  Catlin 
was  chosen,  and  in  your  last  publication  is  an 
advertisement  to  builders  for  estimates  for  the 
carcass  only.  I called  at  Mr.  Catlin’s  office  to 
make  an  estimate  for  a builder,  when  I was 
told  the  quantities  were  being  made  out,  and 
that  in  all  probability  there  would  be  about  00 
rods  of  brickwork,  and  90  loads  of  timber. 
Putting  the  brickwork  at  11/.  per  rod,  and  the 
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timber  at  71.  per  load,  including  sawing,  these 
two  items  alone  would  amount  to  1,620/.,  being 
120/.  more  than  was  intended  to  be  expended 
upon  the  whole  building.  Is  this  fair  or 
honourable  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
naming  a certain  sum,  and  then  selecting  a 
design  which  will  cost  at  least  3,000/.?  It  is 
another  lesson  to  architects,  not  to  waste 
their  time  and  talents  in  competing  for  self-ap- 
pointed committees,  when  in  most  cases,  as  in 
the  present,  the  instructions  have  not  been 
taken  the  least  notice  of,  but  the  prettiest 
picture  chosen.  Ought  not  the  names  of  the 
committee  to  be  made  known  to  the  architects 
in  all  cases,  to  prove  that  they  are  honourable 
men  ? I am,  Sir,  &c., 

5th  Jan.  1847.  Alpha. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 

Sir, — In  the  188th  number  of  your  journal 
you  allude  to  Thomas  Gray,  whom  you  designate 
the  founder  of  the  railway  system  ; but  being 
very  much  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of 
your  remarks,  I have  been  at  some  trouble  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  believe  the  merit 
of  its  introduction  is  due  to  another  party. 

On  perusing  Thomas  Gray’s  “ Observations 
on  a General  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steam 
Conveyance,”  published  in  1825,  I find  that 
in  1822  he  sent  petitions  to  the  then  ministers 
of  state,  in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  a 
former  petition  he  had  sent  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  1821,  while,  as  you  will  observe  by  the 
annexed  letter,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
actually  obtained  for  the  first  iron  railway  for 
general  purposes  in  1820.* 

Thomas  Gray  sent  similar  petitions  to  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  and  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  1823,  and  also  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  in  1824. 

In  the  year  1822  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  was  first  projected,  the  survey 
of  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  James  (an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Mr.  Baylis  alluded  to  in 
the  subjoined  letter).  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  witnessed  the  success  attending  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
Railway,  which  induced  him  to  project  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  But  the  scheme 
was  abandoned  for  a time,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  shewn  to  it  by  the  projectors 
of  the  inland  navigation  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; and  in  1824  Mr.  Stephenson  was  em- 
ployed to  re-survey  the  country,  and,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  with  better  success. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Chester,  Dec.  21.  B.  B. 

***  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  claim 
made  for  Mr.  Gray.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
he  first  projected  a railway.  Railways  of 
wood  have  been  used  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  coals  and  metals  from  a very  early  period, 
and  even  an  iron  railway  was  employed  for 
that  purpose  at  Coalbrookdale  as  early  as  1767- 
Moreover,  steam  ‘power  was  applied  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in  1805. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  left  for  Thomas  Gray  to 
foresee  the  general  applicability  of  railway 
travelling,  arrange  a system,  and  urge  reso- 
lutely the  importance  of  adopting  it,  long 
before  the  public  were  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  his  views. 


Fire-engines  kept  on  the  Premises. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  suggests, 
that  in  premises  where  steam-engines  are  used, 
an  excellent  provision  might  be  made  against 
fire  by  making  screw  joints  to  the  water-pipes 
which  convey  water  to  the  boiler,  so  as  to  fit 
the  hose  of  a fire-engine.  By  this  means  a 
body  of  water  might  be  readily  thrown  into  the 
building,  and  in  great  quantities. 


* To  the  Editor  of  The  Birmingham  Journal. 

The  Originator  of  Railways.— Sir,— I beg  to  put 
your  correspondent  “E.  B.”  right  upon  this  much  dis- 
puted point.  The  late  Mr.  James  was  not  the  “ originator 
of  railways  he  was  not  the  projector  of  the  Stratford  and 
Moreton  Railway ; neither  was  he  a Birmingham  man.  By 
reference  to  the  act  obtained  in  1820  for  the  construction 
of  the  above  railway,  the  fint  designed  for  general  purposes, 
it  will  appear  that  Messrs.  Hunt,  Bellamy,  and  Bannieter 
were  solicitors  to  the  bill,  and  the  late  Mr.  Baylis  was  the  en- 
gineer, who  was  a native  ef  Birmingham.  Mr.  James  was  at 
that  time  deeply  interested  in  mineral  and  canal  property, 
and  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  railways  ; but  several 
years  subsequent  to  that  period  he  certainly  projected  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
claim  for  Mr.  J ames  the  priority. 

Stourbridge,  g,  F,  B, 


BERLIN  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 
EXHIBITION. 

PORTRAIT  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

The  late  exhibition  in  the  Prussian  capital 
comprised  nearly  nineteen  hundred  works  of 
living  artists,  which  were  placed  in  twenty-five 
saloons,  some  larger,  others  smaller.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  men  of  first  order  chanced 
not  to  have  contributed  to  this  numerous  art- 
show  ; neither  Cornelius,  nor  Overbeck,  Kaul- 
bach,  Lessing,  etc.  We  perceive,  however, 
that  for  the  sake  of  a legitimate  emulation, 
works  of  foreign  (not  Prussian)  artists  are  also 
received  within  the  walls  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, amongst  which  those  of  Schorn,  of  Mu- 
nich, H.  Vernet,  and  Rahl  of  Vienna,  are 
most  conspicuous. 

But  besides  the  many  art-lamentations  and 
complaints  uttered  in  this  country,  those  of 
the  Germans  also,  which  became  audible  on 
the  present  occasion,  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  said  there,  that  “ art  has  in 
Germany  only  patrons  or  opponents— but  no 
public.”  A consequence  of  these  untoward  cir- 
cumstances is  the  fading  away  of  entire  art- 
schools  ; like,  for  instance,  that  of  Dilsseldorff, 
where  Lessing  alone  shines  as  a remaining 
light.  A healthy  vigour  seems  wanting  every  - 
where, and  whether  we  look  at  King  Saul  or 
Lear,  Canute  or  Gottfried,  they  are  always  the 
same  smooth  countenances,  content-void  (»»- 
haltsleer ).  It  appears  from  all  these  pictures, 
that  the  painters  had  never  perceived  either 
true  monarchs  or  true  saints,  be  it  in  reality 
or  with  their  fancy’s  eyes.  There  they  are — 
figures  without  either  bone  or  muscle,  doughy 
flesh,  sweet-mellow  features  without  marrow. 
These  German  critics  praise  French  painters, 
and  amongst  the  pictures  exhibited  at  Berlin, 
Vernet’s  “ Editha  recognizing  Harold  after 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,”  is  placed  in  the  first 
rank. 

The  admired  picture  of  all,  however,  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Humboldt,  by  Bezas.  Who 
that  has  ever  seen  the  great  German  savant, 
will  know  that  to  paint  him  is  any  thing  but 
easy.  But  Mr.  Bezas  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  deep  searcher,  philosopher,  diplo- 
matist, and  man  of  the  world,  and  to  impart  to 
his  portrait  that  penetrativeness,  vast  intellect, 
benevolence,  eloquence,  and  versatility,  which 
Humboldt  possesses  combined. 


METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IM- 
PROVING THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE 
POOR. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, held  on  the  24th  ult.,  a report  was  read, 
which,  after  mentioning  that  a royal  charter 
had  been  granted  to  the  association,  went  on  to 
state  that  an  agreement  for  a lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  a rental  of  90/.  per  annum,  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Brewers’ Company, 
for  a piece  of  ground  opposite  to  the  church 
in  the  Old  Pancras-road,  leading  from  King’s- 
cross  to  Camden  Town,  which  was  considered 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  situate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a crowded  dis- 
trict, and  on  a healthy  and  well -drained  site. 
The  object  of  the  erections  was  to  ensure  to 
each  family  the  greatest  amount  of  accommo- 
dation at  the  lowest  practicable  expense.  The 
rooms  were  to  he  so  contrived  that  an  ample 
quantity  of  light  would  be  secured  to  each, 
while  every  set  would  be  perfect  and  indepen- 
dent of  others.  Each  dwelling  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons 
per  day,  and  with  a sink,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  off  refuse  and  ashes  through  a shaft 
accessible  from  the  scullery.  The  first  build- 
ing which  the  association  purposed  to  erect, 
would  consist  of  twenty-one  sets  of  two  rooms, 
and  ninety  sets  of  three  rooms,  of  various  sizes, 
each  having  the  above  conveniences  attached  ; 
thus  furnishing  dwellings  proportioned  to  the 
requirements  of  different  families,  and  to  their 
means  of  payment.  In  cases  where  there  were 
two  bed-rooms,  each  would  have  a separate 
entrance  from  the  sitting-room,  and  the  larger 
bed-rooms  a fire-place.  Under  the  slate  sink 
in  each  scullery  would  be  a galvanized  coal- 
box  ; there  would  also  be  a meat-safe  fixed 
against  the  external  wall.  The  living  rooms 
would  be  furnished  with  a range,  boiler,  and 
oven,  and  the  shutters  in  the  ground-floor 
rooms,  so  contrived  as  to  form  a table  during 
the  day.  The  committee  of  works  had  curc- 
fully.examined  all  the  systems  and  plans  that 


had  been  suggested  for  ventilation,  hut  they 
regretted  to  state  that  no  plan  had  come  under 
their  consideration  which  appeared  to  them 
sufficiently  secure  from  the  danger  of  failure 
to  warrant  their  adoption  of  it ! According 
to  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  each  set  of 
rooms  having  four  windows  was  liable  to  7JJ* 
per  week  window  duty,  while  a similar  set  of 
rooms  in  the  Albany,  or  in  the  inns  of  court, 
or  in  either  of  the  universities,  was  liable  to  a 
tax  of  only  l§d.  per  set — a special  exemption 
in  favour  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  direc- 
tors confidently  hoped  that  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  rating  would  shortly  be  effected.  The 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  now  complete, 
and  only  awaited  the  official  seal  of  the  autho- 
rities under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  for 
the  commencement  of  the  works.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  1,155  shares  had  been  allotted, 
almost  entirely  among  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic classes.  By  the  financial  statement  it 
appeared  that  7,963/.  10s.  had  been  received, 
and  2,094/.  3s.  7d.  expended.  A contract  for 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  works,  for  the 
sum  of  12,345/.,  has  been  entered  into. 


TO  GLAZE  AND  ENAMEL  THE  SURFACES 
OF  CAST  IRON. 

The  specification  of  a patent  for  coating  and 
glazing  cast  iron,  recently  granted  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  may  interest  our 
readers  : — 

“After  the  article  of  cast  iron  ha9  been  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
coatings  of  the  compositions,  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  100 lbs.  of  calcined  flints,  ground  to 
a fine  powder,  mixed  with  75  16s.  of  borax, 
ground  fine.  This  mixture  is  then  fused,  and, 
when  cooled,  take  40  lbs.  thereof,  and  add  to  it 
51bs.  of  potters’  clay ; then  grind  them  well  in 
water,  till  of  such  a consistency  that  when  the 
article  to  be  glazed  is  dipped  into  it,  it  will 
retain  a coating  of  about  I -16th  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  This  is  then  allowed  to 
set,  and,  while  yet  moist,  the  neat  composition 
to  produce  the  glaze  is  carefully  sifted  over 
the  surface;  this  consists  of  100  lbs.  of  Cornish 
stone,  ground  to  a fine  powder,  117  16s.  of 
borax,  ground  fine,  35  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  35  lbs. 
of  saltpetre,  35  lbs.  of  sifted  slaked  lime,  13  lbs. 
of  white  sand,  and  50  lbs.  of  white  glass,  well 
pounded.  The  whole  of  these  materials  are 
then  mixed  and  well  vitrified;  when  cool,  they 
are  ground  to  a fine  powder,  which  is  washed 
and  dried.  Then  take  45  lbs.  thereof,  to  which 
add  1 lb.  of  soda  ash,  and  mix  the  same  in  hot 
water;  this  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  a stove,  when  a fine  powder  will  be 
produced,  which,  being  evenly  sifted  over  the 
surface  of  the  yet  moist  former  coating,  the 
article  is  placed  in  a stove,  and  kept  at  a tem- 
perature of  212  deg.  Fahr.,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  composition  ; it  is  then  fired  by 
being  placed  in  a kiln  or  muffle,  raised  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  fuze  the  glaze,  which  may 
then  be  removed  and  examined;  and  should  it 
be  found  that  the  glazing  is  not  perfect,  the 
mixture  is  sifted  over  it,  and  it  is  again  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  kiln  or  muffle.” 

In  coating  the  interior  of  iron  pipes,  the 
composition  is  shaken  through  them,  and  the 
powder  afterwards  passed  through  in  the  same 
way.  The  patentee  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the 
surfaces  of  cast-iron  ornaments  also. 


TO  SET  OUT  A SQUARE  ANGLE  WITH 
THE  TAPE  ALONE. 

A Country  Carpenter  asks  “ if  he  has  a tape 
measure  in  his  pocket,  but  no  set  square  with 
him,  what  is  the  simplest  method  of  setting  out 
a square  angle,  which  can  be  proved  mathe- 
matically true,  and  be  easily  remembered.” 

Make  a triangle  with  the  tape,  the  sides  of 
which  are  either  3,  4,  and  5 feet  each,  or  any 
other  numbers  in  the  same  proportion,  as  6,  8, 
and  10, or  15, 20, and  25.  The  angle  between  the 
2 lesser  sides  is  a square  angle.  So  that,  if  the 
end  of  the  ring  and  the  12  feet  mark  are  held 
together,  and  two  pegs  stuck  in,  one  at  the  3 
and  the  other  at  the  7 feet  mark,  straining  the 
tape  tight,  the  angle  at  the  3 feet  mark  is  a 
true  square. 

Proof:  (3  c)a  -f-  (4  afi  = (5  a)2,  whatever 
a may  he.  by  47th  Euclid  I.  the  angle 
between  3 and  4,  its  multiples,  must  be  a right 
angle. 
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NOTES  IN  LONDON  STREETS.* 

Park-lane  was  formerly  called  Tyburn-lane. 
The  largo  house  at  the  south-west  corner,  now 
inhabited  by  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  was  formerly  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Here  were  first  exhi- 
bited the  famous  marbles  which  will  ever  bear 
his  lordship’s  name.  Byron,  in  his  “ English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  written  at  a 
time  when  he  felt  inclined  to  sneer  and  carp 
at  every  thing,  calls  this  house  “ a stone  shop,” 
and 

‘ ‘ General  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  works  of  art.” 

In  the  year  1816,  Parliament  voted  the  sum 
of  35,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  marbles, 
and  they  were  removed  from  their  former 
place  of  exhibition  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  remain  fine  studies,  accessible  to 
English  artists  ; but  enduring  mementos  of  a 
very  unworthy  cupidity  (?) 

Piccadilly. — The  house  No.  133  was  built  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  for  the  cele- 
brated Kitty  Frederick.  The  first  house  on 
the  right  hand  was,  it  is  said,  designed  by 
George  III.,  to  whom  are  also  attributed  the 
designs  for  the  Trinity  House  on  Tower-hill, 
and  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  which  formerly 
stood  in  Margaret-street,  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  but  which  was  demolished 
during  the  alterations  completed  in  that  part 
of  Westminster  about  the  year  1822.  The 
ground  behind  the  opposite  houses,  between 
the  back  of  Lord  Coventry’s,  No.  106,  and  the 
south  side  wall  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s 
garden,  in  Curzon-street,  was,  in  J 772,  an  irre- 
gular space  ; “Mayfair-row”  and  “ Hayhill- 
row  ” being  at  that  time  the  only  regular 
buildings.  The  ground  upon  which  Hertford- 
street,  Curzon-street,  Shepherd’s  Market,  &c., 
stand,  was  annually  for  many  years  covered 
with  booths  during  the  period  of  May  Fair. 
***** 

Shepherd's  Market,  still  in  use,  was  named 
after  the  ground  landlord,  who  built  and  re- 
sided in  that  long  white  mansion  on  the  north 
side  of  Curzon-street,  for  many  years  inhabited 
by  Lady  Fane,  and  afterwards  by  Lady  Reade, 
who  died  in  it.  The  surrounding  ground,  now 
so  completely  covered  by  the  houses  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  was  in  1750  so  little 
esteemed,  that  Mr.  Shepherd  offered  his  free- 
hold mansion,  just  alluded  to,  and  gardens  for 
the  small  sum  of  500/.  However,  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Reade,  this  house  and  gardens 
were  purchased  by  Lord  Carhampton  for  about 
500/. ; and  his  lordship,  after  making  consider- 
able improvements,  sold  it  to  the  present  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  the 
member  for  the  county  of  York,  for  the  sum 
of  12,000/. 

The  house  on  the  left  in  Piccadilly  was  built 
by  Novosischf  for  the  late  Earl  of  Barrymore, 
but  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  remained 
so  for  many  years,  until  it  was  taken  as  a 
hotel.  It  has  been  rendered  memorable  ever 
since  the  royal  visitors,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  late  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  then 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  resided  in  it  during 
their  stay  in  London.  It  was  then  kept  by 
Escudier,  and  is  now  styled,  “ The  Pulteney 
and  Russian  Imperial  Hotel.” 

Half  Moon-street  was  built  in  1730,  as  ap- 
pears by  that  date  on  the  south-west  corner 
house.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the  Half 
Moon  public-house,  which  stood  at  the  corner. 
Clarges-street,  originally  called  “ Clarges- 
street,  in  Hayhill-row,”  was  built  by  Sir  Walter 
C larges. 

Few  persons,  from  the  appearance  of  Picca- 
dilly front,  could  have  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
tensive premises  of  Bath  House,  standing, 
until  the  year  1821,  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Bolton-row.  It  contained  upwards  of  fifty 
excellent  rooms,  besides  numerous  servants’ 
offices  and  capacious  cellars.  The  ceiling  of 
the  library  was  richly  carved  with  foilage,  and 
most  splendidly  gilt;  its  chimneypiece  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  between  600/.  and  700/. ; 
it  was  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  and  was 
profusely  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
toliated  panels  of  the  staircase  were  adorned 
with  busts  of  Homer,  Cicero,  Seneca,  &c.  The 
mansion  was  taken  down  in  1821,  and  a most 
substantial  house  erected  upon  its  site  for  the 
present  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr.  Baring. 

* Condensed  from  “An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  the 
Streets  of  London.’’  By  the  late  John  Thos,  Smith. 
Bentley, 


Whitehall. — With  the  male  line  of  the 
Stuarts  ended  the  glories  of  Whitehall.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  1691,  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  which  burned  down  all  that 
range  of  buildings  to  the  waterside,  and  all 
those  over  the  large  stone  gallery.  They  were 
never  rebuilt ; and  another  conflagration,  more 
extensive,  which  broke  out  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  completed  the  ruin  the  first  had 
began.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  apartments 
in  the  palace  in  right  of  his  office  of  Surveyor- 
General,  which  were  burnt  with  the  rest.  Sir 
Christopher  was  very  anxious  in  his  endeavours 
to  save  the  palace,  and  when  that  became  hope- 
less, the  valuable  pictures  and  works  of  art 
which  it  contained. 

The  Horse  Guards  is  the  work  of  Nardy, 
the  same  architect  to  whom  we  owe  the  front 
of  Earl  Spencer’s  mansion  in  the  Green- 
park. 

Melbourne  House,  adjoining  the  Horse 
Guards,  was  built  by  Payne,  the  architect,  for 
Sir  Matthew  Featherstonehaugh.  It  was  for 
many  years  inhabited  by  General  Amherst,  and 
afterwards  by  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, 
who  exchanged  it  with  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne for  his  house  in  Piccadilly.  The  Duke 
of  York  made  considerable  improvements  in 
it  under  the  superintendence  of  Holland,  the 
architect,  who  built  a new  front  to  it,  and  the 
dome  portico  across  the  street.  It  is  now  in- 
habited by  Lady  Dover.  A few  yards  south  of 
it,  anciently  stood  the  gate  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Hans  Holbein  for  Henry  VIII. 
(engraved  by  G.  Vertue,  and  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries). 

The  offices  of  the  Treasury  are  contiguous. 
The  old  grey  remnant  of  a building  which 
forms  part  of  the  suite  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  Wolsey’s  original 
mansion  of  York-place.  The  park  front  that 
reaches  to  the  extremity  of  Downing-street, 
with  which  there  is  communication  leading  to 
the  park  by  a low  arched  passage,  was  built 
from  the  design  of  Kent,  and  consists  of  three 
stories  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  styles 
of  architecture. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Government  works  at  Harwich  harbour, 
notwithstanding  the  advent  of  winter,  have 
been  progressing  uninterruptedly,  both  as  re- 
gards the  erection  of  the  stone  breakwater 
from  the  cliff,  and  the  deepening  of  the  chan- 
nels by  means  of  steam  dredging.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  contractor,  has  lately  added  a steam 
tug,  to  assist  still  further  in  forwarding  the 

work. Contracts  for  a fever  hospital  are 

to  be  entered  into  at  Bedford,  when  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cost,  about  2,000/.,  has  been 
subscribed  ; meantime  plans  and  estimates  are 

to  be  prepared. At  Liverpool,  on  Monday 

week,  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  architect,  lectured 
to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on 
the  geological  conformation  of  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool  as  regards  the  supply  of  water ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  artesian,  or  other 
subterranean  borings  for  water,  would  be  there 
a hopeless  labour.  The  collection  of  surface 
water,  over  an  area  of  70  to  80  square  miles, 
from  the  valley  opposite  Runcorn,  was  recom- 
mended, as  a full  supply  from  the  Liverpool 
district  itself  was  deemed  impossible.  The 
Rivington  pike  scheme  was  unfavourably  re- 
garded, on  account  of  the  adulteration  of  the 

water  by  dye-works,  smoke,  peat,  &c. The 

new  bridge  to  connect  Birkenhead  and  Sea- 
combe  has  been  commenced.  Its  gates  are 
upwards  of  70  feet  wide.  In  the  Bridge-end 
dock  wall,  14  or  15  sluices,  adjoining  the  great 
float  to  the  river  side,  have  been  already 
erected.  These  will  give  a scouring  power 
equal  to  that  of  9,000  men,  when  in  operation 
by  the  agency  of  steam.  The  completion  of 
this  bridge  is  required  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests  previous  to  the  docks  being  opened, 
and  as  part  payment  for  the  grant  of  land  for 
graving  docks.  The  opening  will  thus  be  de- 
layed till  March  or  April  next.  One  of  the 
gates  to  the  new  Bridge-end  dock  was  lately 
put  up.- A Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation has  been  established. The  inha- 

bitants of  Oldham  are  taking  steps  for  the 
formation  of  parks  and  places  of  recreation, 
to  which  Government  have  already  contributed 
1,000/. A correspondent  of  the  Man- 

chester Courier  urges  his  fellow-townsmen  to 


the  good  work  of  building  a cathedral  for 
their  expectant  bishop.  “ They  have  wealth, 
they  have  power,  they  have  talents,”  says 
he,  and  “ why  not  devote  them  to  the 

glory  of  God  ?” It  has  been  determined 

to  complete  the  Doncaster  now  town-hall  by 
next  Michaelmas  sessions.  Estimates  have 

already  been  called  for. Of  9,000/.,  the 

cost  of  five  or  six  national  school-houses 
erected  at  Bradford,  churchmen  have  con- 
tributed only  639/.  ; and  of  6,000/,,  the  cost  of 
three  Lancasterian  school-houses  also  erected 
there,  5,000/.  and  upwards  were  contributed  by 
dissenters.  A contemporary  suggests  that  the 
churchmen  must  be  asleep  at  Bradford ; but  is 
it  not  far  more  likely  that  there  are  few  church- 
men there,  either  asleep  or  awake,  compared 
with  the  number  of  dissenters  P Perhaps  it  is 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  that  are  asleep. 

At  Kendal,  Mr.  John  Wakefield  is  said 

to  have  offered  500/.  towards  the  erection  of  a 
vicarage-house,  on  condition  that  a like  sum  is 

added  by  Trinity  College. The  interesting 

old  walls  of  Berwick  are  gradually  wearing 
away  by  means  of  frost,  rain,  and  mischievous 
dilapidation.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  will 
surely  at  length  awake  to  the  propriety  of 
redeeming  these  distinguished  relics  of  the 
olden  times  from  ruin  ; a few  pounds  at  present 

would  suffice. The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland  has  intimated  to  the  National  Art- 
Union  of  Ireland,  that  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  towards  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  design  in  Ireland. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

In  one  of  a course  of  lectures  on  coal  gas, 
by  Mr.  Headley,  before  alluded  to  by  us,  the 
lecturer  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  to  the  world  from  gas- 
lighting. He  said  : — The  celebrated  and  well- 
known  article,  Mackintosh’s  waterproof  cloth, 
is  one.  The  product  of  the  distillation  or 
manufacture  of  coal  into  gas  is  naptha  or  coal 
oil ; this  was  found  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  pos- 
sess the  invaluable  property  of  dissolving  India- 
rubber  (caoutchouc) — a desideratum  that  sci- 
entific men  had  been  seeking  for  ages,  from  its 
great  importance  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this  property  has 
given  rise  not  only  to  the  rendering  cloths 
waterproof,  but  to  the  innumerable  uses  to 
which  India-rubber,  in  a solvent  state,  is  now 
applied ; and  amongst  other  elastic  contri- 
vances to  which  it  is  applicable,  we  have  rather 
a curious  one,  superseding  the  lawyer’s  red 
tape — and  it  may  now  truly  be  said,  he  ties  up 
his  papers  by  a “ gas  tape.” 

We  have  next  the  application  of  gas  to  lace- 
making. Messrs.  G.  F.  Urling  and  Company 
took  out  a patent  for  this  invention,  and  which 
has  been  wonderfully  successful  and  produc- 
tive. The  operation  is  this, — instead  of  run- 
ning the  lace  over  a red-hot  iron  roller,  as 
heretofore,  it  is  drawn  over  or  through  a gas 
flame  ; and  the  superior  effect  desired,  of  en- 
tirely freeing  it  from  the  flew  or  flough  of  the 
thread,  is  attained,  as  the  flame  of  the  gas 
actually  passes  into  the  meshes  of  the  lace,  and 
most  perfectly  accomplishes  the  object,  and  in 
an  extremelly  beautiful  and  effective  manner. 

Hot-blast,  too,  for  smelting  iron,  may  be 
said  to  be  another  attribute  of  the  knowledge 
of  gas  ; for  its  inventor,  the  talented  J.  B. 
Neilson,  was  the  engineer  and  manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Gas-works ; and,  in  that  capacity, 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, a great  number  of  experiments — not 
only  with  reference  to  his  water-proofing,  but 
also  to  carbonising  iron,  by  means  of  gas  tar, 
and  thus  converting  it  into  steel;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  during  some  of  these 
experiments,  the  idea  was  created  of  applying 
heated  air  to  the  making  and  smelting  of  iron, 
now  of  such  vast  importance  and  consequence 
to  the  country.  There  are  other  applications, 
too,  of  gas — such  as  motive  power  to  a steam- 
engine,  patented  by  Mr.  Brown — and  the  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  it  has  led  even  to  the 
introduction  of  the  atmospheric  railway — 
Pinkus  and  Clegg,  the  originators  of  this  prin- 
ciple, being  both  gas  engineers.  Thus,  we 
may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  “ What  mighty 
ends  from  minor  causes  spring.’’ 


The  Adelphi  Theatre  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a larger  scale ; adjoining  properties 
have  been  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  NEW  GALLERY  AT 
DRAYTON  MANOR. 

The  new  picture  gallery,  of  which  we  gave 
a view  some  time  ago,*  is  now  finished.  It  is 
attached  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  man- 
sion, and  forms  a wing  100  feet  long  in  exten- 
sion of  the  north  front.  The  exterior  is  built 
of  stone  from  Hollington.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  that  which  prevailed'  during  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
that  of  James  I.  An  arcade  extends  along  all 
three  sides,  surmounted  by  an  entablature, 
with  an  attic,  upon  which  are  small  carved 
pinnacles  breaking  the  outline  of  the  building. 
The  exterior  is  further  decorated  by  four  stone 
statues,  somewhat  larger  than  life ; the  two 
towards  the  south,  or  garden  front,  represent- 
ing Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and  the  two  towards 
the  north  representing  Reynolds  and  Lawrence. 
There  are  no  windows,  but  a glazed  sash  door 
at  the  south-western  extremity,  which  leads  on 
to  a new  terrace,  about  1G0  feet  long  and  19 
feet  wide,  decorated  with  a stone  balustrade, 
vases,  pedestals,  &c.  This  terrace  joins  on  to 
other  terraces  surrounding  three  sides  of  the 
mansion,  embellished  with  a profusion  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  vases.  Within,  the  ceiling  is  of 
various  shades  of  oak  and  walnut-tree  wood. 
The  walls  are  painted  of  a strong  greenish 
neutral  colour;  the  skirtings  are  of  wainscot. 
The  floor  is  bordered  with  an  inlaid  band  of  a 
scroll  pattern,  consisting  of  oak,  walnut-tree, 
and  ebony  woods.  The  columns  and  pilasters, 
seen  in  our  engraving,  are  of  marble.  The 
capitals  and  bases  are  of  white  veined  Italian 
marble  ; the  shafts  are  each  of  a single  block 
of  Belgian  marble,  of  variegated  colours, 
chiefly  of  reddish  hues,  intermixed  with  white. 
The  pedestals  on  which  they  stand  are  panel- 
led, and  composed  of  the  same  marbles. 


QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
CAST-IRON. 

Sib, — If  any  of  your  correspondents,  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  for  the  task,  would 
favour  your  readers  with  their  opinions  upon  the 
following  questions,  probably  the  information 
would  be  felt  of  value  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
your  obedient  servant, 

Islington. G.  M. 

Suppose  I wish  to  settle  the  scantlings  of 
some  iron  castings,  such  as  girders,  pillars, 
&c. ; and  suppose  that,  with  the  intention  of 
resting  my  case  upon  the  best  and  soundest 
authority,  I consult  Tredgold’s  well-known 
Essay  on  Cast-iron,  in  which  I find  some 
beautiful  theories  of  the  action  of  forces  upon 
materials,  joined  to  what  the  author  seems  to 
have  considered  sufficiently  sound  data  for  the 
strength  of  the  particular  material,  cast-iron. 
But,  suppose  my  copy  of  the  book  is  one  of 
the  fourth  edition  (edited  by  Mr.  E.  Hodg- 
kinson,  1842),  in  which  I find,  in  the  edi- 
tor’s notes,  some  slur]  cast  upon  Tredgold’s 
accuracy,  principally  as  regards  the  varying 
strength  of  iron  of  different  manufactures,  of 
which  many  sorts  are  6aid  to  be  very  much 
below  the  author’s  assumed  average: — 

Now  I wish  to  ascertain  whether,  if  my 
girders,  &c.,  are  procured  from  manufacturers 
of  established  credit  and  respectability,  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  they  may  not  be  calcu- 
lated to  possess  the  degree  of  strength,  at  elas- 
tic limits,  which  is  assumed  in  Tredgold’s  for- 
multe  ? If  not,  what  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen to  the  numerous  buildings  in  which  cast- 
iron  supports  have  been  used,  but  which  have 
been  erected  previously  to  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Fairbairn?  I 
have  not  yet  procured  a detailed  copy  of  these  : 
when  I do,  shall  I have  to  unlearn  Tredgold’s 
beautiful  system  of  calculating  pillars  and  struts, 
or  shall  I only  be  obliged  to  modify  his  con- 
stants, to  suit  another  scale  of  strength  ? 


Club  Competition. — We  understand  that 
the  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  have 
purchased  a large  space  of  ground  adjoining 
their  old  house  of  meeting  in  St.  James’s- 
square,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a building 
which  shall  take  rank  among  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  For  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  Athenceum,  it  is  their 
intention  to  offer  two  prizes,  of  200/.  and  100/. 
each,  for  the  first  and  second  best  plans  of  such 
a building,  and  to  open  the  competition  to  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  at  large. 
: * See  Vol,  III.,  p.  222, 


CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mb.  Montoomeby  Mabtin,  in  his  recent 
work  on  China,  says — “ The  northern  division 
of  Peking  consists  of  three  inclosures,  one 
within  another,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
wall.  The  first  inclosure  (‘forbidden  city’) 
is  the  most  splendid  and  important  part  of 
Peking.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
oblong  parallelogram  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  inclosed  by  a wall  nearly  30 
feet  high.  This  Avail  is  built  of  polished  red 
brick,  surrounded  by  a ditch  lined  with  hewn 
stone,  and  covered  Avith  varnished  tiles  of  a 
brilliant  yellow,  Avhich  give  it  the  appearance, 
Avhen  seen  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  of  being 
covered  with  a roof  of  gold.  The  interior  of 
this  inclosure  is  occupied  by  a suite  of  court- 
yards and  apartments,  which,  it  is  said,  for 
beauty  and  splendour,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It 
:s  divided  into  three  parts — the  eastern,  mid- 
dle, and  Avestern.  The  Gate  of  Peace  has  five 
avenues,  and  is  a superb  building  of  Avhite 
marble.  The  height  of  the  basement  is  20 
feet,  and  the  Avhole  edifice  110.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  by  five  flights  of  forty  steps  each,  and 
it  is  highly  ornamented  with  tripods  and  other 
figures  in  bronze. 

Suchaiv,  two  days  distant  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cessible only  by  inland  water  communication, 
has  a high  reputation  in  every  part  of  China 
for  its  splendid  marble  buildings,  the  elegance 
of  its  tombs,  the  number  of  its  granite  bridges, 
and  artificial  canals,  gardens,  streets,  and 
quays.  Indeed,  there  are  several  towns  in- 
cluded in  one,  comprising  Avhat  is  called  Su- 
chaAv.  The  city  proper  is  inclosed  with  high 
walls,  Avhich  are  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference : the  suburbs  are  four  distinct  tOAvns, 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth. 


PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  Highton  on  the  effects  of 
heavy  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  storms  of  1846  (including 
an  account  of  the  destruction  of  St.  George’s 
Church  at  Leicester  on  the  1st  of  August), 
with  remarks  on  the  use  and  application  of 
lightning  conductors,  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  author  proceeded  to 
compare  the  potver  developed  in  the  discharge 
of  the  lightning  which  destroyed  this  church, 
Avith  some  known  mechanical  force.  He  stated 
that  100  tons  of  stone  Avere  bloivn  down  a 
distance  of  30  feet  in  three  seconds  ; and,  con- 
sequently, a 12,220  horse-poAver  engine  Avould 
have  been  required  to  resist  the  efforts  of  this 
single  flash.  He  exhibited  the  effects  of  a neAv 
battery  constructed  by  himself,  and  which  Avas 
less  than  the  a cubic  inch  in  size.  This 
battery  he  had  found  would,  for  a month  to- 
gether, ring  a telegraphic  bell  ten  miles  off. 
He  also  exhibited  a second  battery,  Avhich, 
although  so  small  that  it  Avould  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a needle,  is  of  power  sufficient  to 
Avork  a telegraph.  Having  detailed  the  course 
of  several  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
he  proceeded  to  sheAv  the  effects  produced  on 
the  electric  telegraphs,  and  the  means  Avhich 
have  since  been  adopted  to  prevent  injury  to 
them  in  future.  He  stated  that,  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  above  storms,  he  had  ex- 
amined the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  London, 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  noble  pile  of  building 
is  protected  from  the  effects  of  lightning.  He 
found  that  the  two  small  turrets  have  lightning 
conductors  erected,  but  the  central  dome  has 
none.  The  position  of  the  spouts  and  other 
metallic  connections  is,  however,  such,  that  he 
considers,  if  the  same  are  presevered  as  they 
noAv  are,  the  building  will  for  years  to  come  be 
free  from  damage  by  lightning;  but  should 
they  be  removed  at  any  time,  and  glass  or 
porcelain  employed  in  their  stead,  the  main 
part  of  the  building  would  be  in  constant 
danger  from  every  storm  that  passes  over  the 
city.  He  concluded  by  urging  the  importance 
of  a correct  and  systematic  principle  being 
acted  on  in  the  neAv  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Avith  a vieAV  to  securing  them  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  lightning. 


A pier  half  a mile  long  is  to  be  built  at  St. 
Helier’s,  Jersey,  with  other  works,  for  all  of 
Avhich  contracts  have  been  advertised  for, 


iaeto)  JSoofcs*. 

Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation.  In- 
tended as  a Work  of  Practical  Instruction 
on  the  Lathe,  aud  the  Various  Mechanical 
Pursuits  followed  by  Amateurs.  By  Chas. 
Holtz  apffel,  Associate  of  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  (64,  Charing-cross).  1846. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  eight  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Holtzapffel,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  strongest  recommendation  we  can  give  it, 
as  a sound  and  sterling  work, — the  result  of 
personal  experience,  careful  calculation,  and 
great  ingenuity.  The  first  volume  treated  of 
materials,  their  differences  and  preparation, 
and  the  various  modes  of  Avorking  them,  gene- 
rally Avithout  cutting  tools.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  treats  of  the  principles  of  construction, 
action,  and  application  ; of  cutting  tools  used 
by  hand,  and  also  of  the  machines  derived 
from  the  hand  tools,  and  embraces  chisels  and 

planes,  turning  tools,  boring  tools,  screAV-cutting 

tools,  sravs,  files,  shears,— and  has  a number 
of  valuable  notes  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix. 
The  author  says  : — “ The  chisel  Avas  selected 
as  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  as,  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  form  and  action,  it  may 
be  vieAvod  as  a keen  Avedge — sometimes  em- 
ployed Avith  quiet  pressure,  at  other  times  used 
Avith  percussion,  as  in  tools  of  the  character 
of  axes  and  adzes  ; and  the  straight  chisel, 
mounted  in  a stock  for  its  guidance,  becomes 
a plane.  Further,  the  chisel  may  be  used  as  a 
turning  tool ; and  many  tools  of  this  kind  (the 
second  in  classification)  folloAV  the  conditions 
of  chisels  and  planes,  if  avc  imagine  the  tool 
to  be  held  at  rest,  and  the  work  to  revolve 
against  it  on  a fixed  axis  ; the  practice  of  turn- 
ing is  naturally  associated  Avith  that  of  boring 
holes,  although,  in  most  cases,  the  boring  tool 
revolves,  Avhilst  the  Avork  remains  at  rest. 
Turning  and  boring,  each  circulatory  pro- 
cesses, led  to  the  selection  of  the  screAv  as  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter — for  revolution, 
combined  Avith  rectilinear  advance,  are  exhi- 
bited in  all  the  numerous  modes  of  producing 
screAvs.  Saavs  Avere  ideally  compared  with 
some  of  the  scraping  chisels,  but  with  a multi- 
plication of  points,  and  these  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  continuous  order,  as  in  the  circular 
saAV.  The  file,  from  its  vast  assemblage  of 
scraping  teeth,  Avas  likened  to  a multiplication 
of  the  saAV.  Shears  and  punches  are  next  con- 
sidered, in  great  measure,  as  parallel  chisels, 
and  the  rectilinear  edges  of  shears,  although 
mostly  duplicated,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
simple  chisels — although,  from  their  duplica- 
tion, they  act  on  both  sides  of  the  material  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  ordinary  punch  is  comparable 
Avith  the  rectilinear  edges  of  the  shears  and 
chisels,  if  Ave  do  but  consider  these  to  be  bent 
into  the  circular  form.” 

All  are  treated  in  the  clearest  and  most  phi- 
losophical manner. 

As  a specimen  of  the  style  in  Avhich  the 
work  is  Avritten,  Ave  quote  the  folloAving  re- 
marks on 

METAL  TURNING. 

“ The  softest  of  the  metals,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  and  soft  pewter,  may  be  turned  Avith  the 
ordinary  tools  for  soft  Avood  ; but  for  the  harder 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  and  hard  alloys  containing 
much  antimony,  the  tools  resemble  those  used 
for  the  hard  Avoods,  and  they  are  mostly  em- 
ployed dry. 

Copper,  Avhich  is  much  harder  and  tougher, 
is  turned  with  tools  similar  to  those  for 
Avrought-iron,  but  in  general  they  are  sharp- 
ened a little  more  keenly,  and  Avateris  alloAved 
to  drop  upon  the  Avork,  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
dragging  or  tearing  up  the  face  of  the  copper, 
a metal  that  neither  admits  of  being  turned  or 
filed  Avith  the  ordinary  facility  of  most  others.. 
Silver  and  gold,  having  the  tenacious  cha- 
racter of  copper,  require  similar  turning  tools, 
and  they  are  generally  lubricated  Avith  milk. 

In  the  above,  and  nearly  all  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  those  of  equal  or  superior  hard- 
ness, there  seems  a disposition  to  adhere,  Avhen, 
by  accident,  the  recently  removed  shaving  gets 
forcibly  pressed  against  a recently  exposed 
surface  (the  metals  at  the  time  being  chemically 
clean).  This  disposition  to  unite  is  nearly  pre- 
vented when  Avater  or  other  fluid  is  used. 

Water  is  occasionally  resorted  to  in  turning 
Avrought-iron  and  steel ; this  causes  the  Avork 
to  be  left  somewhat  smoother,  but  it  is  not 
generally  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  rust  the  machi- 
nery ; oil  fulfils  the  same  end,  but  is  too  expen- 
sive for  general  purposes, 
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Cast-iron  having-  a crystalline  structure,  the 
shavings  soon  break,  without  causing  so  much 
friction  as  the  hard  ductile  metals  ; cast-iron  is 
therefore  always  worked  dry,  even  when  the 
acute  edges  of  60  degrees  are  thickened  to 
those  of  80  or  90,  either  from  necessity,  as  in 
some  of  the  small  boring  tools,  or  from  choice 
on  the  score  of  durability,  as  in  the  largest 
boring  tools  and  others.  Brass  and  gun-metal 
are  also  worked  dry,  although  the  turning  tools 
are  nearly  rectangular,  as  the  copper  becomes 
so  far  modified  by  the  zinc  or  tin,  that  the 
alloys,  although  much  less  crystalline  than 
cast-iron,  and  less  ductile  than  copper,  yield 
to  the  turning  tools  very  cleanly  without 
water.” 

The  volume  is  beautifully  printed;  is  illus- 
trated by  more  than  700  wood  cuts  ; and  must 
become  a text  book. 


Algebra  Made  Easy. — By  T.  Tate,  Mathe- 
matical Master  of  the  Training  College, 

Battersea.  Longman  and  Co. 

“Algebra,  which  is  peculiarly  called  the 
analytic  art,”  says  Mr.  Tate,  “ exercises,  in  a 
way  which  no  other  subject  can,  those  powers 
of  analysis  and  abstraction,  which  would  other- 
wise lie  dormant  and  enfeebled.  The  philoso- 
pher, embracing  within  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  intellect  the  known  laws  of  the 
universe,  was  once  a feeble-minded  child  ; and 
in  order  that  such  a child  may  become  a phi- 
losopher, its  powers  of  analysis  and  induction 
should  be  cultivated,  in  a manner  correspond- 
ing to  its  capabilities,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
intellectual  development.  While  moral  train- 
ing, of  a specific  kind,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  patient  and  reflective  spirit 
which  analysis  engenders,  gives  a healthful 
tone  to  the  character,  and  renders  us  more 
capable  of  appreciating  and.  enjoying  whatever 
is  morally  sublime  or  beautiful’ in  nature  or 
revelation.” 

We  have  not  seen  a book  better  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  study  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  education  than  Mr.  Tate’s  unpre- 
tending volume.  It  is  clear  and  simple,  and, 
withal,  small  and  inexpensive.  We  advise  all 
who  would  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra  to  purchase  it  forthwith. 


©orrcstponUfuce* 

AVANTED  : A THOROUGHFARE. 

Sir, — As  the  whole  of  the  articles  in  your 
excellent  publication  tend  to  convenience, 
comfort,  and  health,  will  you  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  want  of  a thoroughfare 
from  the  Strand  to  Holborn,say  by  continuing 
Pickett-place,  talked  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  to  Serle-street,  by  Lincoln’s-inn 
Hall  to  Great  Turnstile.  What  a place  for  a 
great  thoroughfare ! 

Having  to  go  from  Essex-street  to  Red- 
lion-square  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  loss  of  time  is  most  serious.  It  is 
really  disgraceful  to  suffer  the  few  dilapidated 
houses  at  the  top  of  Pickett-place  to  block  up 
what,  but  for  them,  would  be  a good  thorough- 
fare. I know  of  no  improvement  that  could 
be  made  at  so  small  a cost.  The  press  is  the 
moral  goad,  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  apply 
sometimes  with  right  good  will. — I am,  &c., 

A SUBSCRIBER  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT. 

Strand. 


COMMITTEE  OF  WORKS  FOR  LONDON. 

Sir, — Your  valuable  little  work  is  doing 
much  good,  and  I am  emboldened  on  that  ac- 
count to  say  a few  words  to  you  now,  on  one 
subject  which  has  engaged  much  of  my  atten- 
tion Avhen  perambulating  this  great  metropolis, 
— it  is  to  express  my  regret  that  there  is  not 
any  Board  (and  I do  not  except  the  one 
lately  formed  for  Metropolitan  Improvements), 
taking  a comprehensive  view  and  cheeking 
an  outlay  of  money  on  public  buildings  for 
particular  purposes,  and  Avithout  any  regard  to 
the  general  effect. 

I shall  only  allude  at  present  to  the  expense 
incurred,  a year  or  two  ago,  on  the  external 
front  of  the  Admiralty,  next  to  St.  James’s 
Park  ; had  that  building  been  stuccoed , and 
also  one  or  two  houses  Avest  of  the  Horse- 
guards  (on  the  park  side),  Avhat  a good 
effect  it  Avould  have  had  Avhen  viewed  from  the 


esplanade  on  Avhich  the  Guards  occasionally 
form.  They  pointed  the  brickivork,  and  co- 
loured it,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  as  great  a 
contrast  as  possible  Avith  the  stoneivork  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  That  esplanade  would  also  be 
much  improved  by  being  extended  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  in  the  park.  Do  look  at  the 
fronts  mentioned,  from  the  park  gate,  when 
you  are  passing  that  Avay. 

By  M.  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  all  the  urinals 
haA’e  been  taken  away,  not  only  from  the  public 
thoroughfares,  but  even  in  the  private  corners 
of  back  streets,  and  nopublic  ones  are  erected  in 
other  places.  In  consequence,  poor  men  coming 
from  the  country,  and  without  money  to  enter 
a public  house,  must  Avalk  miles  before  they 
can  get  relieved  ; it  has  aggravated  disease 
previously  existing,  and  been  the  origin  of 
many  complaints.  It  has  shewn 'a  Avant  of 
feeling  for  the  poor  man,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated  and  exposed  ; this  duty  may 
not  be  altogether  Avithin  your  province,  but  I 
think  it  is  that  of  every  considerate  man,  and  I 
have  therefore  stated  it  to  you  in  addition  to 
the  suggestion  about  the  esplanade. 

An  Old  Architect. 

Dec.  28,  1846. 

***  We  need  not  tell  our  old  readers,  that 
Ave  have  long  ago  pointed  out  the  Avant  of  these 
last-mentioned  conveniences. 


WisHTUanea. 

Character  of  Classic  Art. — The  most 
prominent  character  of  classic  art  — nay  of 
classic  life  and  literature,  is  their  perfect  and 
thorough  seriousness.  For  one  Aristophanes  or 
Plautus,  Ave  find  a host  of  authors,  only  intent 
on  elevating  and  instructing  the  people,  point 
blank,  Avithout  any  circumflexes  or  inuendos 
Avhatever  ; authors — dreamy,  rambling,  soar- 
ing in  quite  other  spheres  than  those  of  ephe- 
meral and  absurd  amusement.  The  same  it 
Avas  with  their  art.  They  pictured  and  sculp- 
tured Silenus  and  satyrs  and  the  like — but  Iioav 
rarely  ; and  not  knoiving  the  modes  of  modern 
multiplication  of  art-products,  Avhatever  they 
did,  they  kneAV  they  did — for  eternity  ; a very 
serious  and  ticklish  admonitor  indeed.  An 
artist — a man,  avIio  knows  that  he  stands  be- 
fore futurity,  even  only  hopes  so,  will  act  quite 
differently  from  the  penny  or  pound  catcher. 
But  it  requires  some  brass  to  think  so,  to  act 
so,  at  least.  The  will , hoAvever,  is  the  first 
condition  of  the  deed.  The  artist — the  man 
Avho  has  staked  his  Avhole  life  on  one  idea, 
keeps  this  idea  enshrined  in  a framework  of 
adoration, love,  reverence.  And  Avhat  Avould,  we 
say,  even  any  beauteous,  intelligent  Avoman 
think  of  a lover,  who  Avould  speak  of  her  or  to 
her  in  a stream  of  jests,  puns,  and  the  like 
buffoonery?  What  Ave  reverence,  Ave  joke  not 
on — Avhat  Ave  Avant  the  people  to  reverence, 
Ave  will  not  let  others  make  a laughing-stock 
of.  Goethe  Avas  right  (but  not  understood)  Avhen 
he  said,  “ Times  are  Avorse  than  Ave  imagine.” 
Frantics  often  antecede  idiocy  and  derange- 
ment; therefore,  it  may  be,  why  some  believe 
the  age  incurable. — [1m  of  Oken .] 

Nkav  Planing  Machine. — Mr.  JobShelden, 
of  Neiv  Haven  County,  has  invented  a machine 
for  planing  boards,  in  Avhich  is  combined  more 
originality  of  mechanical  movement,  with  judi- 
cious proportion  and  application,  than  has  been 
combined  in  any  neiv  invention  within  the  past 
year.  In  this  machine,  the  inventor  has  boldly 
struck  out  on  entirely  neAv  principles  of  opera- 
tion, and  there  appears  nothing  about  the 
machine  Avhich  bears  any  resemblance  to  those 
in  use.  It  carries  a series  of  planing  cutters, 
Avhich  Avork  Avith  a reciprocating  motion,  cut- 
ting transversely,  but  Avith  oblique  edges,  in 
each  opposite  direction. — Patent  Journal. 

Science  in  Art. — A machine  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Kingston,  called  the  Carsoetype. 
Its  purpose  is  to  gh-e  certainty  in  draiving  the 
lines  of  the  human  face.  By  means  of  this, 
the  exact  size  of  the  several  features  and  of  the 
head  is  obtained.  The  portrait,  in  its  shadow- 
ings, is  afterwards  completed  by  art  on  a 
ground  of  marble. 

Silcock’s  Patent  Planes. — Mr.  Silcock 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  planes,  and  has  produced  a very  superior 
tool.  He  has  invented  three  patent  metallic 
planes  to  do  the  work  of  forty-nine  planes  made 
on  the  old  plan,  which  seem  Avorthy  of  exami- 
nation. 


Llandaff  Cathedral  Restorations.— 
The  dean  has  issued  a statement  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chapter  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
from  Avhich  it  appears,  that  though  the  work 
is  progressing  someAvhat  slowly,  like  the  origi- 
nal construction,  the  eastern  chapel  has 
been  completely  restored  at  an  expense  of 
165/.  12s.;  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south 
aisle,  Avith  its  AvindoAt's  and  open-Avork  para- 
pets, is  in  progress,  and  is  estimated  at  the 
cost  of  under  300/.  The  next  proposed  alte- 
ration is  the  restoration  of  the  choir.  The 
present  Avinter  is  dedicated  to  this  in-door 
Avork,  and  the  funds  in  their  present  state  are 
considered  inadequate  to  the  completion  of 
the  loAver  story  so  high  as  the  Italian  cornice. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  banker’s  hands 
is  stated  at  225/.,  and  of  the  sums  subscribed, 
1,000/.  still  remain  to  be  called  in.  Since  this 
Avas  printed,  Avorks  have  been  actively  com- 
menced in  the  choir  at  its  eastern  end.  A 
Norman  arch  of  Bishop  Urban’s  Avork  Las 
been  opened  out,  commanding  a perspective 
into  the  eastern  chapel.  The  mouldings  of 
this  arch  are  in  good  preservation.  Beneath 
this,  a screen,  of  Bishop  Marshall’s  work,  a.d. 
1480,  has  since  been  exposed.  A sepulchral 
recess,  in  Avhich  the  capitals  of  the  side-shafts 
are  executed  in  the  style  of  1200,  is  likewise 
noAv  again  disclosed  to  vieAv  in  the  south-east 
Avail  of  the  choir.  Tradition  assigns  this  as 
the  tomb  of  St.  Teilo,  or  rather  of  one  of  his 
three  miraculously  multiplied  corpses.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  have  each  subscribed 
50/.  toAvards  the  work. 

Important  to  Iron  Merchants. — In  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  a case, 
in  Avhich  Messrs.  Vincent,  Higgins,  and  Sons, 
iron  merchants  in  Liverpool,  Avere  pursuers, 
and  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  iron 
merchants  in  GlasgoAV,  Avere  defenders,  came 
before  the  Lord  Justice- General  and  a jury. 
The  question  in  dispute  arose  out  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  defenders  to  the  pursuers  of  2,000 
tons  of  pig-iron,  at  65s.  per  ton  ; but,  as  the 
pursuers  did  not  ansiver  the  letter  containing 
the  offer  by  return  of  post,  the  defenders  held 
they  Avere  freed  from  it.  The  issue  Avas 
eonnhed  as  folloAvs  : — Whether,  about  the  end 
of  January,  1845,  the  pursuers  purchased  from 
the  defenders  2,000  tons  of  pig-iron  at  the 
price  of  65s.  per  ton?  and  Avhether  the  de- 
fenders Avrongfully  failed  to  deliver  the  same, 
to  the  loss,  damage,  and  injury  of  the  pur- 
suers ? Damages  laid  at  6,000/.  The  pursuers 
produced  six  Avitnesses  to  prove  that,  according 
to  the  practice  in  mercantile  matters,  they 
Avere  not  bound  to  ansAver  in  course  of  post, 
Avhile  the  defenders  brought  fonvard  an  equal 
number  to  prove  that  the  contrary  Avas  the 
practice,  to  render  the  transaction  obligatory. 
The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  returned 
a verdict  for  the  pursuers — damages,  1,500/. 

Lead  Ores  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
In  the  division  of  Albany,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Cape,  near  Algoa  Bay,  is  found  in  the 
original  formation  a rather  extensive  bed  of 
lead  ore,  Avhich  has  only  lately  been  mined. 
An  experienced  mineralogist,  Avho  had  heard  in 
England  of  these  ores,  purchased  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  V an  Staden’s  River,  and  commenced 
to  Avork  them  Avith  practical  men,  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  as  to  the  productiveness  of  these  ores. 
On  an  analysis  lately  by  a competent  person, 
3,269  grains  of  ore  produced  4-070  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  0-015  grains  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  0-126  grains  oxide  of  zinc  (Avith 
traces  of  iron),  and  0-383  grains  sulphate  of 
barium.  If,  from  this  the  quantity  of  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  sulphur  be  calculated,  it 
shews  that — 

3,269  grains  of  lead  ore  contain,  in  100  parts, 

Lead  2,781  ..  85  07 

Antimony  0,011  ..  00-34 

Zinc,  with  traces  of  iron  0,021  ..  00-64 

Sulphur 0,447  ..  13-67 

3,260  99-72 

Buckingham  Palace. — Sir, — It  must  have 
occurred  to  you,  as  it  has  to  others,  that  the 
Avings  of  Buckingham-palace  are  too  narrow. 
Noav,  I Avould  suggest  (if  not  too  late),  that  by 
making  them  double  on  each  side,  Avith  an  open 
colonnade  betAveen  each  Aving  and  the  addition, 
a handsome  building  Avould  be  the  result,  and 
Avould  offer  all  the  accommodation  required. 

C.  F.  A. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  current  newspapers  for  con- 
tract-tenders for  the  various  works  to  be  done 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  town  hall  at  Don- 
caster; in  the  erection  of  two  villas  near 
Southampton  ; and  in  the  construction  of  a 
stone  pier  half  a mile  long,  and  other  works 
of  a new  harbour,  at  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey; 
also  for  the  whole  of  the  works  on  10J  miles 
of  the  Wakefield  and  Goole,  11  miles  of  the 
North  British,  19  miles  of  the  Malton  and 
Driffield,  16  miles  of  the  Belfast  and  county 
Down,  and  10  miles  of  the  Stirling  and  Dun- 
fermline, lines  of  railway  ; and  for  earthwork 
and  masonry  of  two  contracts  on  the  North 
Western  ; larch  sleepers  for  same  line  ; and 
hackmatack,  pine,  or  hemlock  sleepers  to  be 
shipped  abroad ; also  for  repair  of  roads  in 
Staffordshire:  for  lighting  Writtesley  with  gas  ; 
and  for  60  cast  iron  lamp-posts,  and  as  many 


lanterns,  for  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

• Rutter’s  Light. — The  Art-Union  Jour * 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  11th.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 


16,  Grosvenor-square,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  12th.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 p.m.  j Syro-Egyptian  Society,  71, 
Mortimer-btreet,  Cavendish-square,  74  p.m.  ; Freemasons  of 
the  Church,  3,  Great  Newport-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  13th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.; 
Graphic  Society,  Thatched  House  Tavern,  8 p.m. 

TncRSDAY,  l lth. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  84 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


nal,  of  the  present  month,  in  describing  Mr. 
Rutter’s  “ Ventilating  Light”  says,  “ through 
the  body  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  heated  air, 
vapour,  and  other  products  of  combustion 
ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  are  thence  conveyed 
by  a suitable  pipe,  laid  between  the  ceiling  and 
floor,  to  a chimney  or  the  open  air,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.”  Now,  some  months  ago  we 
caused  one  of  these  lights  to  be  fitted  up  by  the 
patentee’s  manufacturer,  in  a position  where 
the  pipe  could  not  be  taken  into  a flue,  but 
came  into  the  air  under  a verandah  ; and  not- 
withstanding the  end  of  the  pipe  was  pro- 
tected by  a cowl,  and  that  other  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  to  prevent  down  draft,  the 
result  was  a failure.  We  think  it  right  there- 
fore to  caution  our  readers  against  committing 
a similar  mistake. 

Cellars  under  New  Buildings  Act. — 
At  Bow-street,  the  first  case  of  the  sort  under 
7 & 8 Viet.,  cap.  84,  sec.  53,  occurred  in  course 
of  last  week,  when  a lodging-house  keeper  was 
brought  before  the  court  on  a summons  charg- 
ing him  with  unlawfully  suffering  a certain 
cellar  in  his  house,  the  same  being  a dwelling- 
house,  to  be  occupied  as  a dwelling,  to  which 
he  pleaded  guilty,  but  that  he  received  no 
rent.  The  case  was  discharged  on  payment  of 
costs,  as  the  authorities  had  interfered  in  his 
favour.  The  apartment  in  question  was  a 
stone  cellar  without  any  window  to  admit  light 
or  air.  Another  cellar  of  a like  order  was 
also  discovered  with  a family  dwelling  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  work- 
house. It  ought  to  be  generally  known 
that  in  such  cases  householders  render  them- 
selves liable  to  a penalty  of  20s.  a day,  which 
the  authorities  are  determined  to  enforce. 

Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Austria.  — [Audiatur  ct  altera  pars].  A 
society  having  been  formed  at  Prague  for  the 
providing  the  above  with  cheap  and  salubrious 
dwellings,  the  police  have  kept  the  petition 
for  the  formation  of  the  society  eighteen 
months,  without  replying  to  it.  Still,  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  houses  increases  every  day,  as 
the  ErabelliskingCommissionl/^erscAbiierMW/s 
Comission)  is  only  intent  on  pulling  down  in- 
different parts  of  the  city,  and  replacing  them 
by  fine  or  elegant,  and  consequently  expen- 
sive buildings  ; so  much  so,  that  while  the 
spaces  and  accommodation  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  are  constantly  increasing,  the 
labouring  population  is  completely  out-elbowed 
of  their  very  existence  and  habitations. 

Liberal  Act  of  a Manufacturer  of 
I ron  in  France. — The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  attracting  the  attention  of  masters 
in  France  — amongst  whom  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Talabat,  maitre  des  forges  at  Sant-du-Labat 
(Tarn),  is  worthy  of  remark.  Mr.  T.  has  re- 
solved on  idealizing  the  hitherto  truck  system 
of  masters,  and  to  furnish  his  workmen  with 
meat,  bread,  wine,  and  all  other  necessaries,  at 
cost  prices.  By  so  doing,  Mr.  Talabat  loses 
every  year  4,0(50  francs  (160/.),  but  says,  in  his 
compte-rendu , that  this  loss  has  been  largely 
balanced  “ by  the  material  and  moral  ameliora- 
tion o£  his  workmen.” 

Public  Ovens. — It  is  said  that  a company 
is  about  to  be  formed  for  the  erection  of  public 
ovens  on  the  same  principle  as  the  baths  and 
washhouses.  The  labouring  poor  will  then  be 
enabled  to  make  their  own  bread,  of  whatever 
quality  their  means  will  permit ; as  pans  and 
other  requisites  will  be  provided,  and  the  bak- 
ing performed  at  a very  trifling  expense. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ G.  H." — We  will  not  fail  to  return  free  the  drawings 
if  sent. 

“ J.  H.” — A license  is  necessary  for  valuing  artificers’ 
work.  A builder  does  not  need  one  for  his  own  bills. 

“ W.  H.  H" — The  early  volumes,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  out  of  print.  Immediate  application  would  be  neces- 
sary for  that  of  last  year. 

“ Cane-Work." — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  how 
best  to  clean  the  cane- work  of  old  furniture.  He  says,  “ I 
have  tried  strong  solutions  of  vitriol  and  water,  and  the 
antipodes— soda  and  water,  but  without  avail,  the  said  cane- 
work  pertinaciously  persisting  in  its  nasty,  dirty,  yellow 
aspect.” 

Received. — “T.  G.,”  “ Observer,”  ‘‘S.  S.W.,”  “G.T.,” 
(Bath)  “ J.  B.,”  “ M.  I.”  (Brixton),  “ J.  K.” 

Books  Received. — “ Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,” 
translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  (H.  G.Bohn,  York-street.) 
“ The  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine  Investigated by 
Dr.  E.  Alban,  translated  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.A.  (Weale, 
Holborn.  Parts  I.  & II.)  " The  Man  in  the  Moon,”  No.  1, 
edited  by  Albert  Smith  and  Angus  Reach.  (All  thanks  to 
those  who  make  us  laugh  without  bad  feelings.)  People’s 
edition  of  Part  I.  of  Hadyn’s  " Messiah  ” and  “ Creation.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses .” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

*,*  Correspondents  arc  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ie  known  bv  which  large 
--  announce  that  he 
e easily  applied  to 


FILTERED  WATER.— As  the  rainy  sea- 
son produces  its  dirty  water,  JOIIN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 

fouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  k *■"  " 

quantities  Of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which 

cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  wheu  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
tion from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
Two  to  Four  Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  : for 
brewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 
ments, to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  llotherhithc ; Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-street. 


H 


the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  arc  prepared 


perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory.  No.149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon, 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  au_exclusive 


©metnwica,  ovaiiuiusuue,  uiauuiutiuic  muca  iluuui  .... 

License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 


„ „ _ the  Continent,  are  stronger, 

lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Tharncs- 
street. 


D 


ECO  RATIONS  in  WOOD.— The  unri- 


extenml  and  i: 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

ll  BIELEFELD'S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACHE,  which 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  .downer 
' the  work  imaranteed.— Apply  t< 


above  low  price,  and  tf 

KINGTON,  POLONCEau  » mi  uiur.ix  raunimiii  w 
15.  WHARF-ROAD,  C1TY-ROA D.-N.tt  Country, Agents  and 


for  covering  bi 


it  Convenient 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  ns  well  af  ‘ 

Pocket  Appendage. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  ti 
ner!  hv  fho  frennent  mending  of  Ollills.  STEPHEN 


PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  ..  .... 

or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  as  Ink,  which  oxydises 
and  Ungers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  as  from  a Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Price  15s.  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever- 
pointed  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27b. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor.  IIENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford- 
street,  Black friars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  this 
Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

HARD  and  BEEDIIAM  beg  to  inform 


Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 


quarnes  at  Auemange.  'jrut'n.  1 uuc. Vtu  ill  in.  n.'i  1, ...... ......... 

particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direot  from  Caen  to  any  port  .... 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

C^AMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 
ll t'.’.-’ts  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  Loudon  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  . . 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  distinct  advantages.  , 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank-strcet, 
Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl-street,  Blaek- 
friare;  Druce's  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell's  Wlmrf.  Paddington;  and 
Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Scel-strect,  Liverpool;  and 
Salmon  and  Co.'s  Dublin. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  lie  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 


poses it  chbckH  the  progress  of  Five  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin.  __ 
Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 


Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION Messrs, STEVENSand  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 


selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
,«,.i.i„i  vrvMi  TiiHnwe  out  any  salt  and  will  reran  vn 


marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will 

paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  Avails,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  nil  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvcuor  estate,  &o. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages 
being  ~sj  ’ Mfl  j/M  ““  ' 


,bove  purposes,  it  possesses  great  auvantages  over  wood, 
a economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 


For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  b.-  ciwu.  To  be  bad  -f  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  18(i,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS,  MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 


JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


_ CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos 
sessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  wUl  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 


■r  requires  either  to  be  paiuted  or  coloured.  It 


It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  e 


the  genuine 

material  for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been 
-----  - — j 0f  all  hinds 


found  fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  Mouldings  and  carvings  i .. 
are  thus  supplied,  adapted  for  church  or  library  fittings,  altar 
chairs,  picture  frames,  chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  furniture.  Specimens  may  be  seen  and 
drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West 
Stsand  ; or  at  the  Works,  Ranclagh-road,  Thames-bank. 


severest  Storm.-.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 


being  very  c 

rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  ahove-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy, 


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  dc. 
elaTed  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Spcoimeus  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingde 


has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  arcliitectural  decorations, 
been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  tlie  Hon.  Commissioners  of 
Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and 


Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder."  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 


ny  me  meat  eminent  architects  of  the  day.  It  has  been  used  l.  .... 
royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of  Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at 
Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers'  Hall, 
Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it 
has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an  inspection  will 
sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  com- 
position, both  for  beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  forthe 
decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier  mache 
ornaments,  with  a tariff,  price  j&L— Works,  15,  W cwuston-street. 
North,  Strand. 


ipside,  L 

^TOHN’S  ; 

PAINT,  expressly  intended  fur  Painting  over  exterior  walls  of 
Houses  that’have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 


suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 


flakes,  being  in  direct  chemica 

MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  P 

having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  s\ 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceat.de  by  no  other 


Paint  whatever  It ischeap  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  eyeu  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situafions. 


THE  BUILDER. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b bb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  aftcrit  has  pa*sed  through 
the  lire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


c Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  o!  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation, 


1 his  STOVE  embraces  the  following;  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


I VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE-which  will  com  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
nmi  PON  nJrTinL Ath°  Open  Fire.  through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 

• ?jE^Lb£  E°rUC1  *?N-kA  “P*0"*  a"d  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR  interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air  system  of  Ventilation.  b P b agreeawe 

channel  underneath  the  flo  o r , com  muni  ktrng  with  the  external  air.  ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 

HEA1  by  KEM.hCIION.  The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com-  will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantitv  of  fuel  and  will 
mumcates  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  | continue  to  bum  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains.  Y ’ 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER 

Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  arc  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  cffiuvia  ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected  with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  vour  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house-square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  mv 
friends. 

I remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


. St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER'S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the,  efficiency  of  vour 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yeth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  nlrcady  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  onjy  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

***  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  hear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  bo  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
“••“f1 ’ RCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR- PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 
omitn  s work.  Gas  Fittmgs,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER. 


W 


TIMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FOR  SALE, 

ELL  Manufactured,  and  in  complete 

working  order,  and  only  solo  i ;•  tonsemicnce  of  the  room 
n required  for  other  purposes.— Apply  to  W.  G.  HAltUhh, 


Mildf  Palace-road,  Lamliel 


ri  Vv 
eUi. 


T 


NOTTING-IIILL,  WILLIA.M-STREET.-TO  CARPENTERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

WO  Carcases  of  Small  Houses  10  bfc. 

tether,  for  half  their  cost,  viz.  £80.  per 

. . . -—’oils,  and  they 

The  lease,  for 

_ be  had  immediately 

impleti'on  of  the  purchase. 

— * ' riply  to  Mr.  „>u»uvV..,  — 

of  Addisou-road  North,  and  St.  Janie-- ««uafe, 

the  Church. 


— SOLD,  singly  or  top ....  . 

house.  The  neighbourhood  is  becoming  very  Populoi 
would  let  well,  as  all  do  as  soon  they  are  finished.  1 

i,  direct  from  the  freeholder,  may  be  had  imi..eu,..^.;  —* 
• * the  purchase.  Building  societies  will  advance  fully 

Apply  to  Mr.  MALLCOTT,  Surveyor  at  the  Me  ■■ 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 


and  having  just  built  tw> 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

IROWN  GLASS,  cut  to  size,  4d.  per  foot. 

' 13  nz.  Sheet 

Sashes,  well  glazed,  at  45“- 

Ditto.  with  Crown  Glass  ... 
at  3,  Caledouiau-rond,  King's-cross. 


CE 


ditto. 


oppt 


it  to  any  part  of 


Mo  i 

Gyp 


, suitable 


- O RT  ARM  AKIN  G MACHINE, 

Gypsum,  or  Drug  Mill,  with  pair  of  granite-edge  njnnere, 
rough-wheels,  Ac., similar  to  the  one  used  to  construct  Rams- 
gate Harbour,  FOR  SALE,  price  i*i.-A  urn r y new  Eight-h- 
portable  condensing  STEAM-ENGINE,  Metallic  1 it 
for  Saw,  Drag,  or  Coni  Mills,  pumping,  draining. 

Price  £120. ; being  less  than  one-third  * 

BOILER,  sixteen-horse  power, 
two  months,  and 

ft 


„ - .j  cost.— A new  STEAM 

..  ...... .it  less  than  half-price,  new  within 

. ....or  fired,  with  all  the  fittings  nnd  furnace  work. 

i at  15,  White  Lion-street,  N orton  Folgate.— Also, 
several  large  new  Coppers,  at  ten-pence  per  pound. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

4 BUSINESS  Established  many  Years  in 

£ JL  tlie  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street,  TO  BE  DISPOSED 
O!^  Apply  byletter  only,  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM,  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  Gillingham-atreet,  Pimlico. 

TO  STATUARIES  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

Business  to  be  disposed  of, 

immediately.— A first-rate  opportunity  for  a person  wishing 
to  embark  in  the  above  business  in  a county  town  in  the  west  of 
England  is  now  offered.  Stock  nnd  fixtures  about  £&*).—. Address 
to  K.,  care  of  Messrs.  Leonard,  \\  arren,  and  Co.,  Bridge-street, 

Bristol. 

TO  BIUCKMAKERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rpO  LET,  with  immediate  possession  and  at  a 

JL  moderate  royalty,  several  Closes  of  Land,  containing  excel- 
lent Brick-earth,  nnd  situate  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  within  Three 
Miles  of  Oxford-street— For  further  particulars,  i nqu i ro  of  Mr. 
TURNER.  Solicitor,  8,  Clmuccry-lauc,  or  of  Mr.  PRICKET  J . Sur- 
veyor, 12,  Southampton-buildiugs,  Chancery -lane. 


Tu  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

1 for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quecn's-rond.  Ralston.  to  haus- 
down-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly ’improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  nnd  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  » >s  only  a 

— . — „r  i,  tt.Ua  ,iid,nni  — Amtlv  tij  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


gUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 


and  otlicrs.  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN. 

' — d and  Ornament*,  j..™,.,.  * ,,, 

-----  * stock  of  cheap  Glass 


BRITISH  SHEET. 

. . PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

UI1UU1[„  ental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Bheot  Plato, 

f-r  -le.p  I'l  ..Tit-,  -b-  V,  . <.  Ac.  Tie  I..IV- -t  • ;••• 

Jjpndon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  nnd  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 

°' vIrNIsI i'e's'  a iid ' VeNU' INE  WHITE  LEAD  : MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS.  22s.  per  ewt. ; Lead  Pipe,  2.5s.  per  cwh 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  mutcnals  used 

*iS<3!Sm  Hte  priced— Address  It.  COGAJN  1VIKDOW 

GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Pnnces-strcct, 
Lcieestcr-squarc,  London. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

9 $ merit  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

E t aud  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
~ = width  and  thickness,  from  j inch  to  li  *“CJU n,\c ,2, „ a 
“ - TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS.  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  Ac.  , 

\pp1v  at  W CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-rond,  Pimlico 
(late  C.' Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

^ -.  SOUTH  WAR  K-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  U pper Ground-street, Blackfnars,  and  atHy.  Castles, 
Ship-yard,  Millbank-strcct,  Westminster,  a large,  very'  general,  ana 
wolf-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  _ Floor  and  Matali 


well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  oflfrepare 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  ht  for  .... 
niediateuse  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 

very  accurately  finished.  

A K . in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes”  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  aud  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


ERRING’S  PATE  NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
id  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
ife  and  limb,  cleaning  aud  repairing.  It  is  m fuli  opc- 
lou.m  ,Mr  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. -Apply  for  liccnsi 
inspcct  its  real  merits,  to  II ERRING';: 

Factory]  14,  Kingsgatc-strect,  London. 


H 


t Steam  Bed-Feather 


E 


ST  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  lei  m tins 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  W and mo o or  l’!,‘ V 
ticulars  ami  plans,  apply  to  W.  II.  TAVENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas,  Avcuue-road,  Regent's-park. 


PREMISES  for  a SOCIETY.— A Society 

hario-  a “hr  - and  n collect  inn.vf  casts,  is  In  want  of  Prc- 
...  -,.r  solicit  may  lie  safely  deposited,  nnd  the  nieet- 

The  meeting  room  must  accommodate 
...  _ s,  mid  the  depository  ft 

e meeting 


iligs  of  tile  Society 
from  fifty  to  sixty  persons, - — 

not  in  the  meeting  room,  must  immediately  adjo...  ...  ....  - 

cietv  rvishes  to  receive  proposals  from  persons  having  premises  of 
the  kind  to  let,  or  from  other  societies  willing  to  share  in  the  occu- 
pation of  premises,  winch  must  he  within  one  mile  of  Goldeu- 
H-iuarc  —For  further  particulars  apply  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  J. 
RUSSELL,  11,  Sarille-strect,  Fitzroy-sgunrc- 


OLD  KENT  ROAD-CAPITAL  PREMISES.-Thc  South  Lon- 
don Steam  Rawing  and  Planing  Mills.  A very  excellent  property 
for  this  or  any  other  extensive  manufacturing  business  requiring 
spacious  premises  aud  desirable  building  ground. 

ESSRS.  COCKERELL  ami  HOARD 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  hv  AUCTION  nt  Gar- 
I ComhilL,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  20th  January,  all  that 
capital  and  weR-buut  premises,  the  South  London  Rawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  well  situate  for  business  in  Swan-street,  Old  Kent- 
rond,  near  the  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Dover  Railway  ; 
comprising  an  extensive  timber-yard,  substantial  brick-built  engine 
and  boiler-house,  with  a twenty-five  horse  capital^  steam-engine; 
large  brick-built  mill  - — - M a ~ 


M 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  J oincr 
to  the  Trado,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square. -Well-seasoned 


l'ni-Liir-.  • 


. . workmanship, 
•Upwards  of  400 
DOORS;  and  a large  variety  or 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N'.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.  M Alt  OG  AN  Y and  T]^  BF.R  MERCHANT  jBcmwnd- 
sev  New  ltoad.  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASON  LDt  LOOK- 
ING MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  hoards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
nnd  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights'  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds.  


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


JOHN  NEWSON  having  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  os  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  a 


I> RUCK’S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 

rTTO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

1 delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea.  Brampton.  I ulham,  Kcns-ington.,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  IKdncrv.hv 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glasi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

G-RAND  JUNCTION  SAWING  ami 

f PLANING  MILLS,  HARROW  ROAD  PADDINGTON. 
OLIVER  WILLCOCK—  Floor  Boards,  Matched  ^Boards,  min 


aud  prepared  by  l'e.  . 

ting  the  work  witli  great  saying, 
of  preparing  goods. — Practical 
—Fetched  onu  delivered  free  of  charge. 


iproved  Planing  Machine,  execu- 
ifuch  superior  to  the  old  system 

to  sort  aud  mark  the  goods 


J30RT Ell'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA. 

X TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  iond  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


benches  nnd  saws : superior  pinning 
house,  and  other  outbuildings.— May  b 

the  Sale,  and  particulars  hod  on  the  pi.  ...... w .... 

eu  i--,.  - of  Messrs.  DREW,  Solicitors.  Bermondsey -strci 

■ — «—  -* — * ° — 4 — * . and  of  1 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

OERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  aud  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION BUTT  HINGES  iu  Brass  and  Iron  tor  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and:  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Siring  Centres,  which  consist 
' a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present  — 
- ■ ' ' ,*  Kir  n r.O.rnnH  Cll.v-IYI 


JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stocks  and  Dies,  Circular  und  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers.  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engravers,  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries,  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  Curriers,  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters.  Ac.  .... 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  he  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. :— Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Racks,  Ac.  Ac.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
PLETE. Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Iron- 
mongery of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc.  Ac.,  in 
sheet,  bar,  and  wire.  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


LEADBEATER,  many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard. — PERFECT  SECU- 
RITY is  afforded  to  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
BEATER'S  strong  Wronght-Iron  Chemical-compound-fillcd 
FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  aud  BOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 
Rooms  and  Party  Walls,  Ac., 
all  secured  by  Ins  Improved  A 'q’1 
Detector  Loeks.tli rowing  from  K3 
3 to  20  holts,  which  defy  the  « 
skiU  of  the  most  experienced 
, burglars.  A large  Assortment 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  Ac.,  on 
Sale.  Made  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice,  nt  priees  25  pe: 

i - ather  hous. 

s Mauufac- 
gate-street. 

IRE-PROOF 
» ... ..  _ , well  adapted 

for  Solicitors,  to  he  SOLD  a BAItGAIN.  pgupcrnr 

Improved  Detector  Locks  andlLotclies,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


•Bn  &CT 
lHajcstp's 

MOREIVOOD  ami  ROGER'S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  hut  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  nrticlc  with  Galvanised  Iron,  nnd  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  n name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, ana  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  lor 
Mo4e“cSi)  aKoBElra  WteW  OAI.VAMZKD  TIJ- 
NED  IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sigtit  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  51.  and  R.'s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 

"BISIRKSSS'S*  mom  I'ATEJ-T  UALVAJIIZED  TIJ- 
NED  IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  aud  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  else’-'  

and  other  purpose 


sivcly  used  1-  — — -j 

a,  uu  c,ocn..ere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
i,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 

nThas*  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  os  it  docs,  all  the  adv~ 
tages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  ot'  ~ 

perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst 
objection  which  applies 


jn,  combined  with 

. is  free  from  the  very  serious 
a contraction  and  expansii 


This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  wliich  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  tothe  fire,  and  fusing 


is  therefore  obviously  well  ndopted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
't  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimncy-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
al  out-door  work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron. 
• • ■ -■---  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 


g,  auu  uut-uuui  «oia  g^i.v.ouj,  .lossessing  the  strength  of 
jtliout  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economic 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  eoiusequcnce  of  its  strengi 
ns  it  may  belaid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply 
^ i {a  Ln  »”  bol 


sheet-iron,  but  aYso  to  manufactured 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Ac.  Ac. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND, 
street 


34,  Gracechurck- 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  secu. 


°f 

security, 

„ procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application 
office  would  in  idl  cases  lie  bet*—  *itii 

the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


•,  tile  party  bringing  with  them 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION. 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  varimn 


various 

. ........ es,  Squares,  Market 

Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 


perfectly  . 

rlain  and  ornamental  patterns  fi 
IMae.es,  Roads,  Gardens,  nnd  tor 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  ai 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  u 
for  Hire.  DENJ  F0WIiER,  63,  Dorse t-strect,  Fleet-street, 


ust  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
Wells  of  any  depth, 
twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIJUJCO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  HEALS 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 

Boards,  Ac..  Prepared,  Matched.  - ’ 

Moehinery.  The  Mills  luu 
water-carriage,  1> 

Canal.  Goods  fe 

charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

C>  il  1 i m:h  am  -street , Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND. DEAL  SAWIN. 

Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  c„ — 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

CUMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trad, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  nnd  economy  of  mate- 
rial arc  so  certainly  obtained.  Iu  shooting,  or  graving  and  tougue- 
ine  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a, 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


N 


ATIONAL  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 
£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  children, 
monthly.  . . 

Or.  £in.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision 


by  paying  is.  7<L 
old  age,  by  paying 


^Or^fio.  a^-ca 

Or.  £m  when  he  is  55.  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  lie 

dies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly.  ... 

Or,  log.  sd.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  by  paying  Is.  Old.  monthly. 
Thirty  Medical  Attendants  are  appointed  for  the  Metropolis. 
Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages.  , ,,  , . 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square.  Holborn. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 
*»*  Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 
Agents  wanted  iu  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION— Professor  Schonbein’s GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  bv  Dr.  Ryan,  doily  at  Half-past  Three  o'clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  principle 

of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS  explained 

daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffncr,  including  the  Patent  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  iu  use  on  the  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  aud  Gambia  The  various  Models 
explained  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTATOES 
iliibited  by  the  OXY-UYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  with 
ic  DESTRUCTIVE  !NBBCT, 


the  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautiful  — 

...  il.VIN'G  VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER. 

EXPERIMENTS.  The  PH YSIOSCOPE.n.  "' 

Ac.  Ac— Admission, Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


wCHROMATROPE, 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wvman,  of  43,  Cummiug-street, 
J’entonville  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75, .Great  Queen-street, 
Lineoin's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-I  lelds,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder.’'  3,  \ ork -street,  Covent-Garden,  m 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  ill  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  January  1),  1S47. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

\J^r ANTED  by  aRespeclable  Youth,  aged 

V V Eighteen,  a Situation  in  a Builder's  Office  as  Junior 
Clerk  or  Time-keeper,  can  write  a good  hand,  square  dimensions, 
Ac.  ; can  also  furnish  good  references.  Salary  16s.  per  week.— Ad- 
dress, post-paid,  to  B.  K„  Maze  Pond,  St.  Thoinus's,  Southwark. 


\\ 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

/"ANTED,  in  the  country,  a respectable, 

steady,  active,  working  FOREMAN,  of  good  abilities. 


post-paid,  to  J.  I'.,  a.  AVinchestcr-place,  PciitonviUc-hill 


"V&/"ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a few 

Y V miles  from  town,  accessible  by  railroad,  the  temporary  and 
occasional  assistance  of  a respectable  and  steady  person  as  drafts- 
man and  general  assistant.  One  who  has  been  regularly  brought 
up  in  an  architect’s  orsurveyor’s  office  will  be  preferred.  lie  will 
be  required  to  write  a good  hand,  and  to  be  an  ornamental  plan 
printer.  Also  fully  competent  to  prepare  designs,  finished  and 
working  drawings,  to  take  out  quantities,  nud  measure  artificers’ 
work.  A moderate  salary  will  be  given,  as  the  situation  may  in  all 
probability  lead  to  permancut  employment  —Testimonials,  with 
specimens  of  drawing,  writing,  and  printing,  stating  amount  of 
salary  expected  per  week,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  A.  B..  care 
of  Mr.  William  Prowse,  late  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co,,  -18,  Cheap- 
side. 

To  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  24  years’  experience 

in  the  Foreign  and  English  Timber  Trade,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  with  n respectable  House, 
to  take  the  management  of  the  above  business.— Application 
made  by  letter,  post-paid,  addressed  A.  B.,  Mrs.  Nobles,  BookseBcr, 
Mnrkot-plooo,  Hull,  will  have  immediate  attention. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  by  trade  a Carpenter, 

wishes  for  a Situation  in  a Builder’s  Office.  He  is  a good 
draughtsman  and  book-kcopcr,  and  fully  understands  the  routine 
of  a builders’ office,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  make  up  his 
time  at  the  bench.— Address,  A.  Z.,  No.  2,  Church-row,  Kennington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connections,  who  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  with  an 
architect  of  eminence  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  (chiefly  em- 
ployed in  ecclesiastical  architecture),  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of  a member  of  that  profession, 
lie  will  lie  disengaged  in  the  first  week  in  March  next  Satisfac- 
tory testimonials  as  to  character  and  qualifications  can  be 
furnished. — Address  K.  R.,  at  SILVERTIIORNE’S  Library,  17, 
Walcot-buildings,  Bath. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a pood  draughts- 
man, and  has  a fair  knowledge  of  architecture,  is  desirous 
of  AN  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office.  Permanency  more  an  object 
than  high  salary.— Address  to  S.  M.,  :)0,  Royal  Exchange. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A Person  possessing 

peculiar  talents  and  advantages,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 
an  active  and  respectable  partner  to  join  him  in  the  extension  of  a 
decorative  business  and  the  manufacture,  by  a new  and  ingenious 
process,  of  certain  matters  connected  with  architcc'urc.  of  large 
profit  and  increasing  request  A practical  person  preferred,  but  not 
essential ; two  or  three  hundred  pounds  progressively  advanced 
would  command  the  advantageous  position  offered.  The  most  un- 
exceptionable explanations  and  references  will  he  furnished.—  Ad- 
dress, H.  P.,  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

arc  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  181,  Maddox-street, Hannver-squarc (Muster,  J.  31.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  Ac.  Ac.  The  Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  1!.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  dreen-street,  GrosVenor-squarc. 


N' 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

- - General  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  INSTITUTION 
>F  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  will  take  pluce  on  Wednesday  Even- 
ing next,  January  20th,  at  the  Salisbury  Arms  Tavern,  Durham- 
st  reet.  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Annual  Report,  and 
other  general  business.  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Experienced  Draughts- 
man, is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  with  either  of  the  above ; 
lui  s a good  practical  knowledge  of  building,  and  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  make  AVorking,  Finished,  nnd  Perspective  Drawings,  &c. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  qualification,  he.,  from  architects 
with  whom  the  advertiser  has  been  engaged.— Address  free,  to 
A.  Y„  Post-office,  Crawley  Street,  Oakley  Square,  Camden  Town. 
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ASONS’  Provident  INSTITUTION. — 

The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Donors  and 
Subscribers  to  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  on  Monday  Even- 
ing. January  96.  1847,  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  Great  Smith-street.  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  and  General  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  business  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

JOSEPH  T.  AVIIITEHEAD,  Hon.  Sec. 

Chair  taken  at  Half-past  Seven. 


CONTRACTS. 

NOTICE  ToTlUILDERS. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall. 

11th  January,  1847. 

TENDERS  will  he  received  at  the  ORD- 

NANCE  OFFICE,  Poll  Mall,  London,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  from  persons  desi- 
rous of  CONTRACTING  with  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
for  constructing  a Coffer-Dam  and  taking  down  and  rebuilding  270 
feet  in  length  of  the  Gun  Wharf  River  AVall  and  other  works  con- 
nected therewith,  at  Chatham,  agreeably  to  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation, which  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Engineers’  Office,  Chatham 

The  person  whose  tender  may  be  accepted  will  he  required  to 
enter  into  n bond  with  two  eligible  sureties,  jointly  and  separately, 
to  lie  bound  under  a penalty  of  £2,000,  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract 

Further  particulars  nnd  forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Rovnl  Engineers’  Office,  Chatham  Lines,  and  no 
tender  can  lie  admitted  after  the  said  4th  day  of  February  next,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  at  noon.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

R.  BYHAM,  Secretary. 


Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall.  Dec.  19, 181G. 
TO  I RONFOUN DERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 

of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  January  next,  at  TEN  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  to  receive  TEN  DERS  for  the  supply  of  Cast-iron  AV  ork, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  31st  December,  1846,  agreeably 
to  particulars  as  detailed  in  a specification  which  may  be  seen  at 
this  office.  Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
.he  contract,  and  no  tender  will  be  received  after  eleven  o’clock  on 
.lie  day  of  treat}’.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
Accept  the  lowest  tender.  JOS.  DAAV,  Principal  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

Execution  of  any,  or  all  of  the  Works  required  ill  the  ra- 
iding of  luce  Hall,  near  Chester,  can  seethe  Plans  and  Spcci- 
u cation  at  the  Hall,  where  they  will  lie  for  inspection  from  1 liurs- 
dav,  the  21st  of  Januury,  to  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  February,  in- 
clusive—The  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Messrs,  SHARPE  and  PA- 


LEY,  Architects,  Lancaster,  c 


ir  before  Wednesday,  Feb.  17tll. 


TO  BUILDERS— SAINT  ANNE,  AVESTMINSTER. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

various  worltB  required  to  be  done  at  the  Parochial  School, 
in  Rose-street,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Infant  School,  arc 
requested  to  apply  at  the  office  of  Air.  AVARN  E,  No.  41.  Lisle-street, 
Leicester-square,  where  the  plnn  and  particulars  may  be  seen,  any 
dav  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  Three  o’clock.  '1  he  tenders, 
— -•  - -i  — — i o n„iiHmip  r0inui\ttee,”  arc  to  be 

January  21st,  at  the 
•t  bind  themselves  to 


MISS  BESSEMER.  EMBROTDERESS, 

~9,  JUDD -STREET,  Brunswick -square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleauiug.  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
Needlework  and  Tapestrv  ; also  for  the  cmhroidenng  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  ucw  and  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests.  «e  Ac., 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  t<>  refer  to  some  of  the 
first  houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  HIGH  PRESSURE  STEAM  En- 
gine. INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8yo  with  Engrav- 
ings. is  now  published,  price  7s.  6d.— JOHN  AV  EALL,  o9,  High 
Holbom. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1817.  price  is.. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  ucw  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  he  had  at  the  offic" 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,”  10,  Fludycr-s’rect, 
AVhitehnll  : Wealf.,  High  Holbom  : Simpkis.  Marsh  am.,  find  Co., 
Pntcrnoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  1 ork-streel, 
garden.  


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  and 

Others,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  Country  J obs,  or 
reside  in  the  Country.— A respectable,  active  Young  Man,  £2  years 
of  age,  by  trade  a Carpenter,  and  has  had  nine  years'  experience  in 
London,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  the  Country  at  the  above 
Trade.  AVages  moderate.  Unexceptionable  references  as  to  cha- 
racter, Ac.,  can  be  given,  if  required.— Address,  post-paid,  to  J.  Wo 
care  of  Mr.  Mundy,  93,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstcad-road. 
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IOVVN  OF  BRIGHTON.  — Notice  is 

hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the  Act 

of  Parliament  for  the  regulating, paving,  improvin  , and  managing 
the  said  town,  arc  about  to  appoint  a person  properly  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a Surveyor  and  Engineer,™  the  carrying  out 
the  public  works  authorised  and  required  by  the  said  Act,  at  a 
salary  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum.— All  pel-sons  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  may  obtain  every  particular,  with 
a statement  of  the  defined  duties,  by  application  at  my  office,  at 
which  place  testimonials  must  be  left  oil  or  before  Saturday,  the 
6th  day  of  February  next-By  order  of  the  Commisnoners, 

LEA*  IS  SL1GH 1 , Clerk. 

Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  lfith  J anuory,  1847. 
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.Tost  published.  Part  T„  price  2ls  (containing  seven  :js.  Numbers,), 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS;  being  a Serins 

of  Examples  of  enriched  Details  and  accessories  of  the 
Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  from  existing  authorities, 
bv  JAMES  K.  COLLING.  Architect 

This  part  contains  Thirty  Plates,  several  of  which  arejbeau- 
tifully  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  after  the  originals. 

London:  GEoISGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet  -street 

O u G L A 8 J E R R O L D’S  W E E K LY 

NEWSPAPER.  Enlargement  of  ono-third  on  the  Meeting 

of  Parliament.  In  order  to  give  ampler  space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  AVeek,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament -The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences  — Law  and  Police  Reports— Public  Meetings— 
Foreign  Intelligence — Literature— Correspondence— as  well  as  for 
Original  nml  various  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  lias  de- 
termined to  enlarge  the  Paper  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the 
Stamp  Law,  and  to  Add  One-third,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-two  Pages,  or  Ninety-six  Columns, 
rendering  it  equal  to  the  Fullest  and  Largest  N ewspaper  m the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  News  of  the  Week,  and^snu  retaining  iho 
large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor, 
and  his  Eminent  J.iterarv  Colleagues.  Price  (as  heretofore!  Six- 
pence. Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
tailed Prospectuses  can  be  had. 


NEW  ARCHITETURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  PUBLICA-, 
TIONS  FOR  1847.— .JOHN  AVILLIAMS  AND  CO.,  193,  Strand 

offer  the  following  AVorks  

Modern  architecture  of  lon- 

DON  containing  the  most  elegant  Villas  in  the  environs 
of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  tinted  style,  ils -complete. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS.  .Irom 
Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings  ; drawn  from  the  originals 
ill  colours.  In  imperial  4to.  price  24s.  .... 

N,  B— This  work  will  be  got  up  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  and 

C°CI T ve<1  TOWN? 'and  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE.  Now 
rcodv.  Parts  I.  II.  and  I II.  in  this  work  will  be  given  Street  Ele- 
vations, Shop  Fronts.  Buildings  for  New  Railway  Towns,  with 
Specifications,  Estimates.  Quantities,  Prices,  and  a supplement  of 
Exterior  und  Interior  Finishings.  Price  to  subscribers,  3s.  per 

Part'  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

AVILLIAMS’S  PORTFOLIO  of  RAILWAY  AVORKS;  com- 
prising Views  of  Works  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  Engineers. 
Splendidly  lithographed  in  tints,  by  Dolby  and  other  artists.  First 

6 The  1LULWAY  STREET  of  LONDON.  Price  2nypleudjdly 
lithographed,  in  tints  from  the  original  drawings  ot  A\  . B.  MOf - 
F.VTT,  Esq.  Palatini  in  its  appearance,  Piobircsquo in  its  composi- 
tion. mid  economical  in  its  construction.  This  magnificent  Plate 
is  offered  as  a model  for  the  Street  Architecture  of  Europe. 


ORTHOSTRICHNIC  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  TREATMENT  of  STRICTURE,  33,  Castle  street, 
Holbom. 

Lord  W.  G.  II.  SOMERSET. 

Sir  Henry  P.  Seale,  Bart. 

Herbert  Jones,  Esq.,  Seijcant-at-Law. 

AV.  AV.  Watson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul  and  Co.,  217.  Strand. 

This  Charity,  calculated  to  ftfford  so  much  relief  to  the  suffering 
poor,  is  open'  from  7 to  9 on  Tuesday,  'i  hursdav,  and  Saturday 
mornings.  No  letter  of  recommendation  is  required.  Donations 
and  subscriptions,  which  arc : earnestly _ solicited,  received I by  the 
Bankers,  as  above,  by  the  Honorary  Surgeon,  Thomas  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  39,  Chancery-lane,  and  bv  the  Secretary.  11.  New -square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  CHAS.  A.  AVOOLLEY,  lion.  See. 
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THE  AVORKING  MAN  MAINTAINED  IN  HIS  TRUE 
POSITION  BY  THE 

AT  I ON  A L FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


,,uke  J.  Hansard.  Esq.,  Southnmpton-street.  Bloomsbury. 

Henry  C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Duke-street.  Bloomsbury. 

Edward  Lomax,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  Leonard  Villa,  St.  Johns  AVood. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  children,  by  paying  is. 
monthly.  . . . , . 

Or,  £10.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision  in  old  age,  by  paying 

he  is  55,  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  he 
dies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly. 

Or.  10s.  6d.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  by  paying  lsSjd.  monthly. 

Thirtv  Medical  Attendants  are  appointed  for  the  Mctropol  s 

Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages. 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom 

By  order  of  the  Board,  ^ ^ REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

*_*  Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  BUILDER. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNA MENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 
and  the  rublie,  that  iic  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  8d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders  from  3d.  per  foot,  run  : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.—  1,  King- 
street,  Portman -square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

Crown  Window  Glass,  Coloured  aud  Tainted  Glass,  wholesale 
and  retail,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S.  Window  Gluss 
Warehouse,  S3,  High  Holborn.—  Lists  of  the  reduced  prices  for- 
Wardcd  free  on  application.  


HEET  and  CROWN  GLASS  for  HOR- 

TICULTURAL PURPOSES,  at  the  most  moderate ^jnricc* 


_ ...  __  any  duaiiw.j, - - 

CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Glass 

Wi  


\V.iivh..ii-i-.  ilu-h  IMhi.rn 


LASS  SHADES  for  the  Preservation  of 


_ Clocks,  Alabaster  Ornaments,  Wax  Flowers,  Ac.  Ac. 
CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON  having,  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  glass,  reduced  their  prices  of  glass  shades  by  nearly  ono-halx, 
they  are  now  so  extremely  moderate  in  price  as  to  be  rendered 
available  for  the  protection  of  all  articles  which  nyvy  be  injured'  by 

■Wholesale  and  Retail  Glass  Shade-warehouse,  89,  High  Holborn. 


COLOURED  AND  PAINTED  GLASS  FUR  WINDOWS. 

CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON  have  always 

on  hand  the  largest  variety  of  Colours  which  can  he  obtained 
in  Glass,  and  whieh  they : 


it  such  greatly  reduoed  prices  ... 
.o  make  it  available  in  many  oases  from  which  it  has  been  hither- 
to excluded  on  account  of  its  expense.  Painted  Glass  in  Coats  of 
Arms,  Scriptural,  and  other  Devices,  Matted,  Embossed,  and  Ma- 
chine Etched  Glass  at  extremely  moderate  pr w‘~  1 — 

Warehouse,  83,  High  Holborn. 


ndow  Glass 


20H0  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


r the  Sale  of  the  Plate  Glass 


of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 


ssr 


e generally,  is  particularly 

. unrivalled  for  hrilliancy  of 

colour,  superiority  of  substance  and  polish,  and  possessing  almost 
faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimen- 
sions.—Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further 
particulars,  to  be  addressed  to 

ALFRED  GQSLKTT.  Agent.  2d.  Snlio  Square. 


SASHES  PRIMED.  GLAZED,  and  sei 
London  at  5d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CKoW.N.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-enses,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

: Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality  ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
even-  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS.  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  28s.  per  cwt 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 


Leicester-squnre,  London. 


HERRING’S  PAT  E NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW,— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind;  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bcd-Featlier 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


LI 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Runhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glared  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
EsUiblislimen  t is  worth  tho  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  tho  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  anil  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  hecu  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  iu  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  commou  paint,  can  be  used  in  nil  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs,  O.  mid  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  84,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CFIAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON. 

Tho  properties  of  this  l’nint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  : it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  tlie  hot  test  sun.  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  so.  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lend.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Decorations  in  wood.— The  unn- 

valled  perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent  process 
of  carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  ex- 
tremely reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  carved  wood  for 
external  and  internal  enrichment,  thus  substituting  the  genuine 
material  for  those  numerous  imitations  whieh  have  invariably  been 
found  fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  Mouldings  and  carvings  of  all  kinds 
are  thus  supplied,  adapted  for  church  or  library  fittings,  altar 
chairs,  picture  frames,  chimney-pieces,  aud  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  furniture.  Specimens  may  be  seen  and 
drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent  Wood  Can  ing  Offices,  444,  West 
Stsand  ; or  at  the  Works,  Rnnelagh-road,  Thames-bank. 


Arc h itectur a l en  r i c i j m e nts  . 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACHE,  whieh 
lias  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  decorations, 

has  been  patronised  by  her  Mnjes*--  1 — **•-  1 ' " r'  ’ 

•’  "oard. 


the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of'the  Nobility  u 
by  the  most  eminent-architect*  of'the  day.  1 1 has  b 


royal  palaces,  at  the  present  Hoi 

Draj-ton  Manor,  the  new  Corner .....  . 

&c.,  also  at  the  British  Myseuuu,  oqd  Pantheon  Bazaar,  where 
' ' n extensively  used  for  some  year*,  and  an  hisjicctior  — 

establish  its  superiority  over  every  other1 1 -r 


aufhdhmlfr  establish  its  superiority  oyer  every  other  kind  of  oom- 
rcositioq)  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the 
, decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  he.  A volume  of  eurieli- 


ments,  containing  more  than.  l,u®  designs  of  tlie  papier  r 
orbamerfts,  with  a tariff,  price  £1.— Works,  15,  Wellington-* 
North,  Strand. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  rc3pectfuBy  invited  to  tlie  above 
“ Closet, *■  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  tlie  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  ‘place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  In  the  ordinary 

Closets,  jt  UC--  - -nr:  r\  ».L 


way  with  the  Ball  Levers,  .Wire,  Cranks,  &L 

hich  enfisc  much  o!  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a 'Water-closet  more  suitable  Tor  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 


Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent"  in  the  notion  of  the  Machinery  aud  supply  of 
‘ " render  unnecessary  any  length- 


is  sufficiently  obvious 

iieil  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 


therehy  rendering  it  quite  easy 
be  “ Silent’’  one  iu  its  ’ 


without  the  I 


Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a‘  pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders 
University  College,  Loudon,  from 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRBLLIER.  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-road, 
W a terloo-bridee.  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purohnsed  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse, 9,  Albion-plaee,  Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.— J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Ageut.  Tho 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


mental  Tile. 

beauty,  aud  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  rooming,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  aud 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  tlie  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

Witli  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 


AMES  BARKER,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s-road, 


J 

prepared  from  the  very 


]■•  ■ to 


SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 


_ Lamb 

21  Shop  Fi 
U Gr 


, or  Gothic 0 54 

Skylights » 4 

. Ditto  • 

French  Casements,  Sash-doors, Fnn-lielils, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot. 

Inch  , s-  '}■ 

1 i Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  a 3 

H Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang " 1" 

8 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames Oil 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang. 1 0 

2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gotluo,  ditto. . I 04 

Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  MuUion  M m- 
dows.  Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sash" 


\for  ready  money. 
SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch.  . 8.  d. 

14  Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 6; 


Ditto,  moulded  01 

i f Moulded,  head  and  butt  back  — 0 . 
if  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  l 

moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  ko  1 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt J 

1J  Shutters  nml  back  flaps,  moulded  1 


Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back  . 
panel  square.. 


front  and  head,  and  butt  back. . 

it  per  Superficial  Foot. 


Inch. 

11  Dwarf  square  

I j Ditto,  moulded  frout  

If  Four  pane!  square 

If  Ditto,  moulded  front 

II  Ditto,  square  

if  Moulded  one  side  

l|  Ditto,  both  soles 

It  Ditto,  bead.  butt,  and  square  back 

for  Arohitraves,  Base  Mouldin^a&a ; uriaU  " "lk  il1 " 1 


if  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

14  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides 

9 Four  panel  square 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square 
2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  equine 


Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  aud  moulded),  „ 

Six  panel  square Dll 

Ditto,  moulded  one  side 3 04 

Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides J a 

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  1 1 1 

Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square 1 3 

Front,  jil),  and  covered  doors,  to  any 

Mahogany. 


SEYSSEL  ASPIIALTE  COMPANY. 


Established  March,  1830,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  '^of  Pyrimont  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE.  Surrey  side  of  Wcstminstcr-bridgc,  Loudon 

rflMIE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  tho 


which  also  renders  it  very 
appropriate  for  tho. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
Arches.  i &o.  he. 

Tlie  only  effectual  modetO  pro- 1 


| Piggeries,  he. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  I Dog-kennels. 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep  Bam  Floors, 
damps  from  rising).  I Granaries. 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces.  Tun-room  Floors. 

Carriage  Drives.  I Malt-house  Floors. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  an 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 

The  arrangements  of  tlie  8EYSSE  L ASPHA LTE  CO.UPA N Y,  C 

rith  the  greatest f spurious  materials,  it  is  Important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  l>e  made  direct 
r protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
c proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

'Wtoi^^wi>‘VeT^{iwi'as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
1 *..  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  leu  e been  done  with  the  gem mie^rn attrnu,  ^h us  resulted  trom  the  substitution  of  a 

Sej-ssel  Afipbaltc  Company.  S tailgate,  London. 


„o  guard  against  the  m . . 

to  this  Company  ; and  us  a further  protection.  it  is  suggesfi 
CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  in 
I u formation  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  huvi 


l.AllIDOE'S  PATENT,  t 
portent  that  all  application 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT MAN-SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 


STOVES  ' and  lUTClfilN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stovk-Gumes, 
Fence  as,  and  Fihe-Iiioxs, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 


the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Frnxi  str- 
ive Iroxmomoeuv,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
" rs,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
’ — — J especially 


Me  Cutlery,  and  e~,.™ 

their  Sheffield  Plate  i 

German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  tho  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes,  he. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 


•oprietors,  of  affixing  tlie 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
nave  the  same  advantage. 
The  Patent ThermiuStovo 
daflv  operation.  Also, 


GuS 

IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 

THORPE.  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1847. 

)HE  social  reforms  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  wel- 
fare, appear  to  have  taken 
a considerable  hold  upon 
the  public  mind.  Various  societies  are  work- 
ing sedulously  to  advance  them  ; deputations 
go  to  prime  ministers  ; and  reports  of  com- 
mittees fly  about  in  all  directions. 

We  have  the  Health  of  Towns  Association  ; 
the  Health  of  London  Association  ; the  Me- 
tropolitan Working  Classes  Association  for 
Improving  the  Public  Health;  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Burials  inTowns,*  and  others  ; 
and  if  some  important  result  be  not  speedily 
effected,  our  faith  in  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  will  be  lessened  considerably. 

The  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Associa- 
tion on  Lord  Lincoln’s  drainage  bill,  while 
reviewing  this  bill  and  pointing  out  forcibly 
its  inadequacy  in  many  respects,  gives  a gene- 
ral and  most  important  view  of  all  the  matters 
affecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  me- 
tropolis ; and,  if  extensively  circulated,  must 
effect  much  good.  The  intensity  and  mortality 
of  disease  have  increased,  and  are  increasing, 
through  neglect  of  efficient  drainage,  well  ar- 
ranged streets  and  houses,  proper  cleansing, 
a due  supply  of  water,  want  of  ventilation  and 
other  sanatory  arrangements,  all  obtainable  for 
the  whole  population.  It  is  proclaimed  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  every 
day's  delay  in  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
costs  the  lives  of  136  persons  in  England 
alone  If 

The  report  dwells  with  great  severity  on 
the  mischief  which  has  been  done  by  the  West- 
minster Court  of  Sewers,  and  on  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  havebeen  spent  by  the  com- 
mission uselessly.  The  reduction  recently  made 
by  this  commission  in  the  cost  of  sewers,  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  Their 
duty  unquestionably  is  to  afford  every  facility 
for  drainage,  to  induce  by  all  means  in  their 
power  the  construction  of  sewers  ; and  we  have 
a strong  conviction  that  great  changes  are 
even  yet  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the 
commission,  and  its  motives  of  action.  We 
hope  before  long  to  test  the  value  of  our  opi- 
nion by  an  examination  of  the  powers  under 
which  the  court  acts. 


* The  address  of  this  society,  just  now  issued,  says : — 
“The  sanatory  condition  of  the  people,  so  long  neglected, 
has  at  length  excited  some  degree  of  attention.  Vet  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  has  been  unaccountably  over- 
looked. No  one  presumes  to  deny  the  poisonous  effects  of 
decaying  animal  substances;  more  powerful,  more  danger- 
ous, more  deadly,  than  vegetable  exhalations,  they  manifest 
their  agency  in  the  production  of  sudden  death — in  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  which  too  often  bafflcB  medical  skill — 
and  in  the  slow  but  certain  destruction  of  those  who  are 
more  constantly  exposed  to  their  influence.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  overcharged  grave-yards  which  exist  in  the 
midst  of  this  crowded  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns 
throughout  the  empire,  arc  a chief  source  of  these  animal 
exhalations?  Is  it  necessary  to  re-affirm  that  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  connected  with  the  practice  of  intra-mural  se- 
pulture must  inevitably  continue  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
inter  unlimited  numbers  of  dead  bodies  in  limited  spaces  of 
ground  ? It  may  be  demonstrated  that  an  acre  of  earth  is 
capable  of  affording  decent  interment  every  year  to  136 
bodies,  or  thereabouts.  In  many  of  the  parochial  and  other 
burial  grounds,  each  acre  of  land  is  compelled  to  receive  an- 
nually more  than  one  thousand  bodies,  some  even  two  or 
three  thousand,  every  year!" 

f “ This  high  mortality  has  been  traced  to  crowded  lodg- 
ings, dirty  dwellings,  personal  uncleanhness,  and  the  con- 
centration of  unhealthy  emanations  from  narrow  streets, 
without  fresh  air,  water,  or  sewers  : the  rapidity  of  decom- 
position, and  the  facility  with  which  all  kinds  of  animal 
matter  become  tainted  and  run  into  putrefaction,  enable  us 
to  understand  how,  in  a summer  like  the  past,  in  which  the 
temperature  was  unusually  high,  the  diseases  rererable  to  un 
impure  atmosphere  shou'd  be  so  prevalent  and  fatal.” — 
Report  of  the  Registrar -General. 


The  construction  of  drains,  and  the  means 
of  efficiently  trapping  them,  to  keep  back  nox- 
ious gases, require  early  attention.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  interposition  of  water  is  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  escape  of  nox- 
ious gases  from  sinks  and  cesspools ; such  is 
not  the  fact ; as  soon  as  the  water  is  saturated 
with  the  gas,  it  escapes  into  the  house  or  street, 
to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
yet  builders  rely  wholly  on  the  efficacy  of  water 
in  preventing  these  emanations. 

One  of  the  prominent  objects  of  Lord  Lin- 
coln’s bill  is,  to  remedy  the  present  extremely 
defective  supply  of  water  for  domestic  uses; 
and  the  committee  in  their  examination  of  the 
bill  go  fully  into  this  question.  Evidence  is 
adduced  to  shew  the  great  superiority  of  a con- 
stant over  an  intermittent  supply  of  water  as 
now  furnished. 

“ The  present  daily  consumption  of  water  in 
the  metropolis  is  equal  to  the  contents  of  a 
lake  fifty  acres  in  extent,  of  a mean  depth  of 
three  feet.  The  intermittent  mode  of  supply 
having  been  universally  adopted,  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  receptacles  to  receive  this 
mass  of  wafer,  at  the  times  when  it  is  pumped 
out,  and  to  retain  it  until  it  is  wanted.  Let 
the  mind  dwell  for  a moment  on  what  the  ex- 
pense of  these  vessels  must  be.  The  actual 
cost  for  butts,  tanks,  and  cisterns,  is  estimated 
at  two  millions  of  money ; and  those  who 
have  attentively  considered  the  subject  believe 
that  this  estimate  is  too  low.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  these  receptacles  are  at  once  un- 
necessary and  pernicious.  On  these  grounds 
her  Majesty’s  commissioners  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  the  intermittent  system,  and 
declare  their  opinion,  that  ‘ the  system  of  con- 
stant supply  offers  advantages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  all  houses  which  are  unob- 
tainable by  any  other  mode.’  It  cannot  but 
be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence 
on  which  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  is 
established ; and  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  examples  of  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 

First,  by  the  mode  of  constant  supply  at  high 
pressure,  the  water  is  preserved  in  a state  of 
purity.  ‘All  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  proper  receptacles  for  water,’  says  Mr. 
Hawksley,  ‘ from  neglect  in  cleaning  the  tanks 
and  water  butts,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
soot,  dust,  and  other  impurities  in  them,  are 
completely  removed  by  keeping  the  pipes  con- 
stantly full.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
to.  substitute  one  large  reservoir  or  tank  well 
constructed,  well  situated,  and  under  effectual 
care,  for  the  many  thousand  ill-constructed, 
ill-placed  butts  and  tanks,  requisite  to  afford  a 
copious  supply  on  the  common  arrangement. 
It  also  prevents  the  impregnation  of  water  with 
gas,  which  often  takes  place  when  the  water  is 
supplied  on  the  intermittent  system.’ 

‘A  never-failing  and  uninterrupted  flow  di- 
rect from  the  main,’  says  Dr.  Playfair,  * is  not 
liable,  as  in  the  case  of  collected  water,  to  ac- 
quire a temperature  unpleasantly  high,  and  is 
secured  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated  air  and 
unpleasant  effluvia,  to  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  small  amount  of  organic  matter  ge- 
nerally existing  in  water.’  ” 

Many  evils  result  from  the  want  of  water. 
“ The  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic or  personal  cleanliness  soon  produce  habits 
of  personal  carelessness,  which  rapidly  lower 
both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  a 
whole  population.”* 

Improvement  too,  is  needed  in  the  mode  of 
laying  gas-pipes.  The  water  is  injured,  says 
Mr.  Mylne,  by  the  gas  which  escapes,  and  the 
sewers  are  rendered  dangerous. 

Amongst  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Bill, 
the  committee  name  : — - 

“ Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water 
companies  to  give  the  public  a constant  instead 
of  an  intermittent  supply,  and  to  deliver  it  in 
all  cases  at  as- high  a pressure  as  is  practica- 
ble. 

Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water 
companies  either  to  filter  the  water  or  to  pro 
vide  a sufficient  area  of  depositing  bed. 

* Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


The  omission  absolutely  to  forbid  the  con- 
struction of  cesspools  in  all  new  dwellings,  and 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  all 
existing  cesspools  as  soon  as  the  general  intro- 
duction of  sewers  and  drains,  combined  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  water,  shall  have  ren- 
dered the  universal  adoption  of  the  water- 
closet  apparatus  practicable. 

Neglecting  the  entire  subject  of  ventilation, 
one  of  fundamental  importance  in  a sanatory 
measure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  great 
value  of  the  constant  supply  for  the  prevention 
of  fires.  It  is  stated,  that  under  this  system  at 
high  pressure,  even  the  smallest  street  might 
be  supplied  with  a three-inch  main,  affording 
at  least  one  40-feet  jet,  Avhich  is  equivalent  to 
keeping  the  power  of  one  engine  and  twenty 
men  at  every  door,  to  act  at  one  minute’s  no- 
tice after  the  first  alarm  of  fire.  In  fact,  no 
town  ought  to  be  considered  fully  supplied 
with  water  unless  the  pipes  are  kept  constantly 
full,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  a 
powerful  force  of  water  can  be  taken  from 
them,  at  a minute’s  notice,  to  extinguish  fire  at 
any  part  of  the  town,  high  or  low. 

The  mode  of  intermittent  supply  ought  to 
be  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  constant 
supply  introduced,  as  the  most  effective,  and, 
moreover,  the  most  economical. 

The  importance  of  ventilation,  to  which 
reference  is  omitted  in  the  bill,  is  forcibly 
dwelt  on  by  the  Committee,  and  at  considerable 
length. 

“ The  general  introduction  of  an  efficient 
mode  of  ventilation  in  dwelling-houses,  and 
especially  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  would  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results  far  beyond  what 
it  is  possible  to  estimate;  still,  however,  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  provisions  for  this 
purpose  may  not  be  expedient,  on  account  of 
the  interference  with  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  which  the  enforcement  of  any  such  legis- 
lative enactments  must  involve.  But  this  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  buildings  intended 
for  public  resort,  such  as  churches,  courts  of 
justice,  concert  and  assembly  rooms,  theatres, 
houses  and  rooms  for  the  public  use  of  which  a 
license  is  required,  factories  already  under 
government  regulation  and  inspection,  work- 
shops, in  which  great  numbers  of  work-people 
habitually  assemble,  lodging-houses,  and 
schools.  The  introduction,  in  a general  sana- 
tory measure,  of  cempulsory  provisions  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  proper  ventilation  in  all 
places  of  this  description,  appears  to  he  justi- 
fied by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
to  be  free  from  any  objection  in  principle.” 

The  repeal  of  the  window-tax  is  another 
part  of  the  same  great  question,  and  should  be 
loudly  called  for  from  every  quarter.  As  was 
said  at  a meeting  of  delegates  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  held  last  week,  it  should 
he  repealed  if  it  were  only  for  its  inequality 
and  injustice,  pressing,  as  it  does,  upon  those 
who  are  the  least  capable  of  paying  it.  In  a 
sanatory  point  of  view,  however,  repeal  of 
this  abominable  tax  is  imperatively  necessary, 
operating,  as  it  does,  most  injuriously  on  the 
comfort,  health,  and  morality  of  the  people.  It 
positively  offers  a premium  for  the  defective 
and  vicious  construction  of  houses,  and  tends 
to  create  those  abodes  of  filth  and  disease  which 
disgrace  our  land.  The  necessity  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  advantages  of  light,  are 
not  felt  sufficiently  to  induce  the  pay- 
ment of  even  so  many  shillings  a year ; and 
cellars,  privies,  and  staircases  are  left  to  he 
magazines  of  deleterious  air,  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  middle  classes. 

Houses  having  less  than  eight  windows  are 
exempt  from  the  duty  ; “ hut  the  window-tax,” 
says  Mr.  Hickson,  “ is  not  therefore  inopera- 
tive as  it  regards  the  working  classes  of  towns. 
In  London  the  poor  do  not  live  in  cottages, 
but  several  families  occupy  lodgings  in  the 
same  house,  and  that  perhaps  a house  built 
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with  the  maximum  of  untaxed  windows  allowed 
by  the  law.  One  more  window  would  possibly 
let  a little  sunshine  into  a sick  room  ; but  the 
landlord  savs  No,  the  house  would  then  have 
eight  windows,  and  I should  be  liable  to  a tax 
of  16s.  6d.  per  annum.  If  the  commissioners 
would  examiue  personally  the  bouses  in  which 
tho  poor  live,  in  the  close  courts  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  they  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  dark  staircases  and  filthy  holes 
which,  although  in  upper  tloors,  are  quite  as 
ill  ventilated  and  unfavourable  to  health  as  the 
cellars  of  Liverpool.  And  the  permanent 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  option  given 
to  builders  of  saving  money  in  taxation,  by 
shutting  out  air  and  light.” 

Supposing  it  were  shewn  that  Government 
could  not  give  up  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
window  tax,  or  supply  it  in  a far  better  man- 
ner, the  present  mode  of  assessment  should  at 
all  events  be  altered,  as  operating  most  in- 
juriously without,  advantage  to  any, — and  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Hickson  would  he  worth 
consideration, 

“ I would  submit,”  be  said,  to  the  Health 
of  Towns  Qom mission,  “ that  all  new  houses 
should  be  assessed  upon  the  principle,  that 
every  house  built  requires  for  light  and  air 
a certain  number  of  openings  in  proportion 
to  its  cubic  contents,  and  that  these  openings 
should  be  paid  for  whether  they  exist  or  not. 
This  would  at  once  remove  every  temptation 
to  defective  construction;  and  I think  that 
after  a house  had  been  once  assessed,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  at  liberty  to  make  as  many 
additional  openings  as  he  pleased;  in  fact,  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  walls  into  glass  if  he 
thought  proper.  I most  sincerely  hope  that 
the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Coin- 
mission  will  be  given  to  this  part  of  their 
inquiry.  A great  practical  improvement  can 
be  effected  without  any  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  by  a few  very  simple  clauses.  The  ma- 
jority of  houses  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
will  never  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  healthful 
habitations  while  assessed  to  the  window- tax 
as  at  present.  I would  pass  a law  to  the  effect, 
that  if  a house  contained  twelve  squares  on  a 
floor,  it  should  be  liable  for,  say  six  windows 
on  that  flqor ; . but  that  the  owner  might  make 
six  more  windows  on  that  floor  if  he  pleased 
without  any  additional  charge.” 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  listen  to 
any  Modification  of  this  tax;  it  should  be 
repealed  altogether,  at  once  and  for  ever.* 

Amongst  other  documents  on  sanatory  re- 
quirements now  before  us,  is  the  memorial  to 
the  common  council  of  the  City  of  London 
adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon- without,  presided  over  by 
Sir  James  Duke,  M.P.,  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  alarge  sum  of  money 
to  the  making  of  anew  street  from  King  Wil- 
liam-street to  Queen-street  Opposed  as  we 
are  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  corporation, 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  able  memorial  in 
question,  that  this  particular  sum  should  be 
expended  in  making  sewers  and  cleansing 
highways,  rather  than  in  widening  streets,  or 
forming  new  ones  for  the  purposes  of  traffic. 
Still  the  memorial  has  considerable  interest  in 

* By  a Parliamentary  paper,  printed  in  the  session  of  1345, 
it  appears,  according  to  The  Times,  that  the  total  amount  of 
window  duty  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1840,  was, 
1,486,Q23L  In  the  year  following  it  tvns  1,774,638/.:  in 
1842,  1,775,151/.  ; in  1843,  1,776,789/.;  and  in  1814,  it  was 
1.786,614/.  In  the  last  session  Viscount  Duncan  obtained 
the  following  return  Accounts  of  the  total  number  of 
houses  charged  with  the  window  duty  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  5th  day  of  April,  1840,  1841,  18i2,  1843,  and  1814,  and  of 
the  net  amount  of  window  duty  received  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1840,  1841,  1812,  1813,  and  1841.”  In  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  April,  1811,  the  number  of  houses  charged 
was  450,913,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  received  was 
1,515,106/.  5s.  lid.  In  1842,  the  houses  numbered  147,420, 
and  the  amount  was  1.830,457/.  16a.  lid.  In  1843,  houses 
446,108,  and  amount  1,726;278/.  3s.  9d.  In  1844,  houses 
447,383,  and  amount  1,699,S09/.  2s.  lid.;  and  in  1845,  the 
houses  numbered  453,738,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  re- 
ceived was  1,743,401/.  3s.  2d.  In  the  year  1814,  Bath  paid 
21,551/.  in  window  duty;  Birmingham,  11,249/.;  Brighton, 
15,912/.;  Bristol,  14,683/.;  Cheltenham,  7,122/.;  Clifton, 
8,169/.;  Leeds,  7.1/5/.  ; Liverpool,  29,830/.;  Manchester, 
19,907/. ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  6,010/. ; Norwich.  6,674/. ; 
and  Plymouth,  11,196/, 


our  eyes,  as  shewing  that  at  least  one  influen- 
tial ward  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of 
those  sanatory  reforms  we  are  advocating. 
The  memorial  very  properly  reminds  the 
common  council,  that  “ in  addition  to  all  the 
other  and  pressing  obligations  which  rest  upon 
that  honourable  court  to  promote  the  sanatory 
condition  of  the  city,  there  is  one  arising  out 
of  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  corporation  of  the 
city  that  opposed  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan 
for  the  rebuilding  of  London,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king,  and  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded all  grave-yards,  as  well  as  all  narrow, 
dark  alleys  without  thoroughfares,  and  courts  ; 
as  also  all  trades  that  use  great  fires,  or  yield 
noisome  smells  ; while  it  would  have  secured 
perfect  ventilation,  apd  arteries  of  communi- 
cation throughout  thp  city,  sufficient  even  for 
its  present  enormous  traffic.” 

With  corporation  revenues  exceeding 
150,009/.  per  annum,  it  seems  disgraceful  that 
so  little  has  been  done  in  the  city  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  disease  and  mortality,  and  con- 
sequent poverty  and  wretchedness,  which  exists, 
and  spreads  from  class  to  class  until  it  touches 
the  highest. 

As  to  the  cost  of  all  the  improvements  most 
wanted, — good  supply  of  water,  clean  streets, 
efficient  sewerage  and  house  drains,  water- 
ciosets  and  good  ventilation,  according  to  the 
Health  of  Towns’  Association,  may  be  carried 
into  every  street  and  house  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  small  weekly  sum  of  threepence  half- 
penny. “ The  work  may  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  all  immediate  and  contingent  expenses 
provided  for,  by  less  than  a groat  a week  for 
each  family.  Nay,  it  is  confidently  affirmed 
by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  refuse  of  our  towns,  properly 
applied,^  would  alone  defray  all  the  expenses.” 

For  this  latter  purpose  one  company  has 
obtained  au  Act,  and  others  are  about  to  apply 
toi  Barbara, ent. 

In  a letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  Mr. 
Morewood,  on  this  subject,  recently  published, 
it  is  said,-— 

“ The  lowest  estimated  value  of  the  sewage 
manure  of  the  metropolis  is  600,000/.  per  an- 
num ; the  loss,  consequently,  since  the  last  ge- 
neral war,  is  eighteen  million  pounds  worth  of 
fertilizing  substance.  No  wonder  we  have 
had  to  exhaust  the  deposit  of  centuries  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  hundreds  of  ships  are  now 
searching  for  Guano  in  the  Pacific,  whilst  the 
Sperm  Fishery  there  is  left  to  other  nations. 
25,000  miles  are  traversed  to  fetch  manure  bv  I 
ships,  which  cost  the  country  at  least  three 
millions,  whilst  for  less  than  half  that  amount, 
a Guano  field,  more  valuable  thun  Iehaboe, 
may  be  permanently  secured  to  our  agricul  - 
turists. Looking,  therefore,  at  the  proposed 
work  merely  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  manure, 
the  existing  and  the  prospective  circumstances 
of  tho  country  may  be  said  to  demand  the 
adoption  of  a plan  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
comprehensive  for  its  preservation. 

By  the  diversion  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  an  immediate  im- 
provement will  be  afforded  in  the  Thames,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  good  water  would 
be  within  reach  of  the  inhabitants. 

M ithout  instituting  any  comparisons  between 
the  modes  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  the 
desired  end,  we  must  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  it  is 
achieved.  The  gradual  rise  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  pointed  out  in  our  last  number,  is 
an  additional  argument  against  a continuance 
in  our  present  most  injudicious  and  wasteful 
practice. 

The  present  moment  is  favourable  to  efforts 
to  procure  the  reforms  we  desire;  do  not  let 
it  be  neglected.  The  government  are  well 
disposed  towards  them;  indeed,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  some  general  measure  is  actually  in  con- 


templation. The  vestry  of  Kensington  recently 
appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a bill  for  the 
improvement  of  that  parish,  with  the  view  of 
submitting  it  to  Parliament ; before  proceeding, 
however,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  inquire 
officially  of  the  government,  if  they  contem- 
plated bringing  in  any  bill  which  might  render 
this  step  on  the  part  of  Kensington  unneces- 
sary, and  tho  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 
We  would  suggest,  nevertheless,  that  a com- 
mittee be  immediately  appointed  by  every 
parish  in  England,  to  co-operate  in  effecting 
perfect  sanatory  reforms,  and  the  adornment 
of  the  country.  We  assert,  without  feur  of 
contradiction,  that  this  is  the  interest  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  OBJECTS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ART 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION. 

The  few  leading  principles  of  art,  which 
now  seem  so  far  unquestionable,  that  all  are 
surprised  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
hesitation  in  admitting  them,  mainly  are  those 
which  it  had  been  the  most  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  doctrines,  which  meanwhile  usurp 
the  place  of  such  admitted  truths,  are  nume- 
rous and  conflicting;  asserted,  whilst  often  in- 
capable of  being  supported  by  reason,  it  re- 
quires many  years  to  escape  from  the  errors 
they  originate.  The  history  of  architecture 
during  the  present  century,  and  of  the  many 
dogmas  and  theories  in  style,  which  are  now 
unsanctioned  or  debated,  might  indeed  deter 
us  from  the  attempt  to  discover  and  enunc- 
iate any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  an 
art,  where  the  search  seems  so  often  to  deviate. 
But,  feeling  that  no  principles  in  interior  de- 
coration had  then  been  published,  which  had 
received  general  sanction,  or  of  which  the 
form  of  expression  was  not  more  that  of  a 
fashion,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  another;  w& 
endeavoured  in  a former  volume,*  to  convey 
the  explanation  of  such,  as  we  deemed  were; 
so  far  able  to  be  substantiated,  as  to  be' 
worthy  of  being  acted  upon.  We  had  last' to' 
consider  the  general  principles  of  form  and 
colour,  applicable  to  the  decoration  of  walls, 
ceilings,  and  floors ; and  bad  also  to  notice1 
the  injury  to  the  art  of  interior  decoration, 
through  so  many  of  its  works  being  designed 
by  men  who  were  not  artists,  instances  of 
which  are  the  tasteless  ceilings,  constantly  put 
up  in  ordinary  houses.  We  now  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  certain  other  principles, 
connected  with  the  choice  of  a particular  cha- 
racter of  decoration,  according  to  the  purpose 
of  each  apartment,  and  to  consider,  what  mate- 
rials may  be  deemed  the  fitting  resources  of 
the  art. 

The  principal  object  of  an  apartment  being 
its  actual  use,  whether  on  occasions  of  festi- 
vity, or  for  ordinary  occupation,  it  does  ap- 
pear a mistaken  practice,  now  too  much  sought 
after,  to  embellish  it  in  such  a manner,  as  may 
overpower  the  more  important  adjuncts  of  tlm 
occasion,  or  may  interfere  with  the  serenity1' 
of  mind,  which  one  might  desiderate  in  a 
home.  A far  more  satisfactory  result  will 
follow  from  a system  of  decoration,  m which  ' 
every  feature  does  not  at  once  strike  the  tey<K: 
but  in  which  much  beautiful  detail  is  left  for 
examination,  rather  than  when  the  sole  effect 
is  one  of  dazzling  colour,  overpowering  acces- 
sories, and  much  of  the  beauty  of  form,  in  the 
decorations  themselves.  The  mistake  in  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  where  the  decorations  are 
such  as  interfere  with  the  main  object,  namely 
the  effect  of  the  stage,  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  as  a parallel  case.  In  the  do- 
mestic circle,  or  in  the  library,  many  would 
delight  in  being  surrounded  with  elegant 
outlines  and  combinations  of  colour,  -and 
these  would  reflect  upon  the  spirits,  and 
accord  with  the  kindred  curient  of  thought; 
but  most  men  would  rather  avoid  the  constant 
companionship  of  splendour.  The  labour  or 
expense  of  production  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  in  each  case.  A chimney  piece  in  deal, 
enriched  as  we  have  seen  inferior  examples  in 
many  old  London  houses,  might  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  one  ofCararra  marble,  or  any  oilier 

* Vide  Vol.  IV. — "Colour  in  internal  decoration  : Ques- 
tion* affecting  its  treatment;  ” “On  the  adaptation  to 
furniture  and  interior  decoration  of  woods  not  generally 
employed  ; ” and  “ Principles  of  Art,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  decoration  of  rooms.” 
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dazzling;  material  or  colour.  It  is,  of  course, 
outline  and  colour,  that  are  the  implements, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  which,  elegance  is 
attained,  and  the  different  materials  available, 
are  of  course  mainly  valuable,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  contribute  to  these  elements.  In- 
trinsic, or  mercantile  value,  lias  hardly  any 
concern  with  the  effect  of  a work  of  art,  as 
such,  and  it  would  rather  betoken  a want  of 
skill  in  tho  designer,  should  the  main  attrac- 
tion be  the  price,  or  the  scarcity  of  the  mate- 
rial. And,  the  use  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
the  quarry,  or  the  mine,  will  never  entirely 
supply  the  want  of  beauty  of  form  and  happy 
arrangement  of  colour,  unless  they  have  also 
and  chiefly,  evidence  of  the  application  of  de- 
sign* 

The  decorations,  therefore,  though  they 
may  court  examination,  and  afford  an  increas- 
ing fund  of  delight,  should  never  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  purpose  of  an  apartment.  And, 
in  all  other  particulars,  they  must  be  equally 
accordant,  not  only  as  regards  the  time  of  day 
at  which  the  room  will  be  occupied,  but  also, 
so  that  the  decorations  may  not  be  inex' 
pressivc  of  the  use.  Thus  an  entrance,  which 
is  little  more  than  a passage,  is  hardly  the 
place  for  great  enrichment,  as  any  thing  in- 
tended to  detain  the  eye,  would  there  inevitably 
fail  in  its  effect.  Nothing  more  than  a passing 
effect  of  magnificence,  such  as  may  be  a 
fitting  preparation,  and  a medium  between  the 
plainness — speaking  comparatively — of  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
principal  rooms,  should  be  attempted.  The 
quantity  of  light  admitted  would  also  be  for 
similar  reasons,  a point  for  judicious  manage- 
ment. Still,  the  decoration  may  appropriately 
convey  some  intimation,  in  a dwelling,  of  the 
tastes  of  the  owner,  and  in  a public  building, 
of  the  purpose  which  it  serves.  The  door- 
ways to  the  different  rooms,  also,  instead  of 
being  quite  uniform,  as  they  frequently  are, 
might,  be  judiciously  varied  in  details,  so  as 
to  bespeak  the  nature  of  the  apartment,  to 
which  they  open. — The  principle,  generally 
pertaining  to  entrances,  may  be  considered 
likewise  applicable  to  a large  hall  of  entrance, 
with  the  exception,  that  the  size  may  give  it  an 
appearance  of  purpose,  in  some  measure  to  bo 
associated  with  that  of  an  ante-room,  where  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pause,  or  wait,  and 
whpre  consequently,  some  occupation  for  the 
eye  may  be  pleasing  and  desirable.  An<); 
where  space  for  the  disposal  of  works  of  art, 
is  not  otherwise  adequate,  this  part  of  the 
house  becomes  of  too  great  value,  to  allow  of 
the  rigid  application  of  our  principle.  Mr. 
Eastlake  approves  of  the  common  practice  of 
placing  sculpture  in  the  principal  hall;  for,  a 
statue  having  an  advantage  which  a painting 
generally  lias  not,  that  of  being  seen  from  any 
point  of  view,  may  command  attention  where 
an  oil  painting  would  not.  If  paintings  be 
placed  there,  they  should  be  in  fresco,  since 
these  do  not  require  the  beet  light,  and  can  be 
examined  from  several  stations. — Ante-rooms 
are  better  adapted  for  decoration  which 
courts  examination,  than  halls,  because  of 
their  obvious  purpose,  and  they  may  therefore 
claim  a different  treatment  to  either  libraries 
or  dining  rooms,  where  the  attention  is  sup- 
posed to  be  otherwise  engaged.  But,  in  gene- 
ral amount  of  embellishment,  they  should  be 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  rooms,  of  which 
they  are  the  entrances.— Staircases  may  be 
classed  with  balls,  and  here  the  objections, 
urged  aguiost  large  historical  or  allegorical 
subjects  in  ceilings,  may  be  considered.  The 
decorations, i here  and  in  all  cases,  should 
“ appear  to  grow  out  of,  and  complete  the 
architecture. — In  a dining  room,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  time  at  which  it  is 
used,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  almost 
confined  in  many  houses,  will  render  much  use 
of  painting  desirable.  Mr.  Eastlake  thinks 
that  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals,  and 
Gndscapes,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
duly  examined,  at  the  time  during  which  the 
principal  purpose- of  the  room  is  fulfilled,  may 
convey  associations,  to. which  the  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  alive  at  all  times.  But  he 
allows,  that  aidining,  ropm,  used  for  nothing 
else,  is  not  the. place  where  fine  works  of  art 
should  be  bestowed,  and  he  recommends 
small  frescos  and  arabesques,  having  an  air  of 
elegance  and  festive  splendour,  in  great 
variety,  calculated  to  please  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  merely. — In  libraries,  it  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  custom,  to  banish 


every  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the  sup- 
posed only  purpose  of  the,  apartment.  But  in 
the  library  of  a man  of  taste,  or  of  an  artist, 
paintings  and  sculpture  cannot  be  deemed 
always  obtrusive;  but  coloured  decoration 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment, 
being  perhaps  almost  confined  to  the  books 
themselves,  or  their  cases.  Still,  the  introduc- 
tion of  stained  glass  carries  with  it  so  many 
beautiful  assdeiations,  that  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  retain  it,  where  the  mode  of  de- 
coration would  seem  rather  to  aid,  than  to  be 
opposed  to  the  character  of  this  place  of  study 
and  meditation. — Tn  most  of  the  particular 
principles,  to  be  considered  in  the  decoration 
of  drawing  rooms,  there  would  appear  to  be 
less,  danger  of  mistake  than  in  other  cases, 
since  this  being  the  apartipent  always  devoted 
to  hours  of  leisure  and  enjoyment;  the  deco- 
ration is  governed  only'tiy  feucJU  principles  as 
we  have  before  mentioned;  TWe1  highest  efforts 
of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  will  obviously  find 
here  their  most  appropriate -locality. 

In  the  choice  of  materials,  we  a.eepi.to  have 
a larger  number  for  the  exercise  of  art,  than 
have  hitherto  been  available,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  few  of  them  are  employed  to  any 
extent.  Plastering,  paper-hanging,  painting, 
and  gilding,  to  which  are  added,  festoons  of 
drapery,  are  not  the  only  means  at  hand  ; and 
yet  it  is  by  very  slow  degrees,  that  other  re- 
sources ,are  brought  into  use.  We  have  native 
mar.bjes,  >yhich  may  be  obtained  at  a moderate 
expense,  and  which  almost  equal  those  of 
Italy  ; porcelain  slabs  and  tiles  can  be  pre- 
pared and  enriched  with  paintings ; and  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  appearance  of  foreign 
and  English  woods  is,  as  we  have  said,  quite 
unappreciated.  The  resources  of  glass  and 
enamel,  whether  used  colourless,  stained,  or  in 
the  form  of  mosaic,  arc  scarcely  examined. 
Glass  and  porcelain  might  bo  employed  more 
frequently  than  at  present,  not  only  for  enrich- 
ments on  walls,  for  panels  of  shutters  and 
doors,  and  for  handles,  but  for  many  other 
purposes,  as  the  shafts  of  columns,  in  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  a very  beautiful  effect 
would  he  produced  by  making  them  with  a gilt 
metal  core  in  the  centre  of  a glass  tube.  Marble 
cement,  scagliola,  parquetried  floors,  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  and  stamped  leather  are  all  mate- 
rials, with  which  every  body  is  apqdainted, 
but  which  it  is  remarkable,  are  very  sparingly 
used  in  interior  decoration.  The  discovery  of 
the  electro-type  and  electro-gilding,  which 
might  afford  the  means  of  most  delicate  en- 
richment, has  hardly  been  turned  to  any  ac- 
count. Indeed,  it  is  curious,  that  whilsttheso  and 
similar  inventions  might  be  constantlv  en- 
listed, there,  should  seem  to  be  so  little  anxiety, 
to  produce  novelty  of  effect  by  such  obvious 
and  legitimate  means>  It  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  now,  that,  in  the  words  of 
M.  de  Chateaunenf,  “ the  most  durable  mate- 
rials are  the  most  economical,  and  they  carrv 
willi  them  a nobleness  of  appearance,  not 
attainable  by  even  lavish  ornaments,  costly  at 
first,  yet  of  a perishable  nature.  Consider 
what  large  sums  are  expended  in  the  course  of 
a few  years,  in  keeping  up  houses  that  have 
to  he  repaired  oi  refitted  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  regards  all  but  their  bare  walls,  in 
consequence  either  of  the  materials  getting 
soiled  and  shabby,  or  of  the  changes  of  fashion 
which,  having  been  the  only  guidance  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  at  first,  must  continue  to  be  con- 
sulted or  conformed  to,  otherwise  the  whole 
looks  out  of  date;  whereas,  that  which  is  ori- 
ginally beautiful,  independently  of  any  parti- 
cular fashion  of  the  day,  will  so  remain,  let  the 
caprice  of  fashion  change  as  it  will.  I do 
really  believe,  there  are  many  rooms  that  would 
have  cost  their  owners  less,  had  they  been  en- 
tirely lined  with  marble,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented with  fresco  painting  and  mosaic,  than 
they  have  done,  in  consequence  of  being  fur- 
bished up  every  now  and  then  by  decorators  and 
paper-hangers  ; and  often  in  very  questionable 
taste,  while  after  all,  the  effect  at  the  time,  is 
at  the  best  of  au  interior  kind.”  Architects 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  these  considera- 
tions, evident  to  themselves,  upon  the  public. 

Some  novelty  would  be  gained  in  interior 
decoration  by  following  the  principle  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  makes  all  construction  ap- 
parent. Thus  the  hinges  of  doors  could  he 
shown,  and  in  some  apartments  the  beams  and 
joists  could  be  chamfered,  and  moulded,  so 
as  to  produce  an  effect,  superior  to  that  of  a 
flat,  unbroken  surface  of  plaster.  Of  course, 


in  all  such  modifications,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  previous  method  has 
really  any  recommendation  ; for  if,  as  in  the 
prevention  of  the  passage  of  sound,  in  the 
case  of  the  ceiling,  the  object  could  not  be  as 
well  attained  in  the  altered  method  of  con- 
struction, it  would  not  bo  desirable  to  make 
any  change.  Plaster  work,  not  being  adapted 
to  represent  any  other  material,  should  be 
treated  precisely  as  what  it  is.  Therefore,  it 
appears  a very  useless  and  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt to  show  the  joints,  in  imitation  of  ma- 
sonry. A more  appropriate  enrichment  would 
be  by  stamping  a pattern  upon  it,  whilst  wet, 
being  somewhat  similar  to  the  ornament  of  the 
Alliathb^a.  Colour  might,  perhaps,  be  given 
to  the  surface,  or  the  hollows,  by  the  same 
process ; and  should  this  be  accomplished, 
several  colours  might  be  printed  at  once,  as  in 
one  method  of  block  calico  printing. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Tito,  V.P., 
in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  donations  an- 
nounced was  Mr.  David  Roberts's  fine  work 
on  the  Holy  Land,  presented  by  Mr.S.  Angell, 
V.P.,  which  the  chairman  justly  eulogized  as 
honourable  to  English  art.  The1  first  copy  of 
a new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  works  in  the 
library  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A communication  having  been  received 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Papworth,  stating  that  he  had 
retired  from  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
the  meeting,  with  expressions  of  considerable 
respect,  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Papworth  an 
honorary  member.  By  a coincidence,  Mr.  J. 
\V.  Papworth  was  admitted  a fellow  at  the 
same  meeting.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  a 
number  of  Mr.  Pap  worth’s  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession have  subscribed  to  present  to  him  some 
slight  testimonial  of  esteem. 

Mr.  Donaldson  read  a letter  from  M.  Girault 
de  Prangey,  of  Paris,  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  his  election  as  corresponding 
member. 

Mr.  Angell  then  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  which  we  shall 
give  at  length  next  week. 

Mr.  Seoles,  honorary  secretary,  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  an  ancient  bath  in  Syracuse  (he 
considered  it  Roman),  the  vault  of  which  was 
formed  by  scries  of  earthen  cylindrical  tubes, 
each  something  like  a wine-bottle  with  the 
bottom  out,  the  smaller  end  of  which  entered 
the  larger  end  of  the  tube,  next  it,  and  so  with- 
out involving  the  principle  of  the  arc^y  fqrrn^l, 
a vault,  in  this  case  seven  feet  in  span.  Tile 
tubes  were  filled  with  cement,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  a layer  of  tiles. 

Mr.  Donaldson  communicated  a paper  by 
Mr.  Browning,  architect,  on  a mode  of  mea- 
suring and  valuing  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  cor- 
rectness than  by  the  mode  now  pursued. 

The  Chairman  said,  architects  had  been  told 
recently,  in  a work  which  had  attracted  some 
notice,  that  this  was  a matter  with  which  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  But  the  fact  was,  they 
couldn’t  help  it,  and  moreoverwouldnotdotheir 
duty  towards  their  employers  if  they  neglected 
attention  to  it.  lie  had  himself  no  liking  for 
measuring  and  valuing,  hut  nevertheless  lie 
was  obliged  to  do  it.  As  to  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  measuring,  he  thought  it  would 
have  to  come  from  the  operatives  rather  than 
from  the  profession.  (?)  That  it  was  much 
needed  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  mode 
of  measuring  stone  was  especially  empirical. 
Measuring  first  the  cube  stone,  then  “ face,” 
“ bed,”  and  “joint,”  as  plain  work;  then  the 
sunk  work;  then  the  moulded  work;  led  to  a 
false  result.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  at  the  Post 
Office,  had  struck  a blow  at  the  svstem  when 
he  refused  to  allow  the  bed  and  joint  to  be 
measured,  and  gave  an  increased  price  for  the 
cube  stone.  The  engineers  had  cut  the  knot 
which  the  other  attempted  to  untie,  by  mea- 
suring the  cube  stone,  end  nothing  else,  in- 
cluding all  labour  in  the  price.  This,  how- 
ever, was  manifestly  an  unsatisfactory  mode. 
Returning  to  the  general  question,  architects 
were  bound  to  spe  that  their  employers  were 
fairly  dealt  with.  It  was  easy  to  certify  an 
amount,  but  no  man  should  do  so  unless  satis- 
fied as  to  its  correctness.  The  art  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  business.  Measuring 
might  be  delegated  to  others,  but  even  then 
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the  architect  was  justly  held  responsible.  It 
was  so  also  in  Greece,  where,  if  an  architect’s 
estimates  were  exceeded  in  the  execution  of 
the  works,  his  own  fortune  was  liable  for  the 
difference. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

IRON  DOCK-GATES. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  12th,  when  a paper 
by  Mr.  Shears  was  read,  descriptive  of  the 
iron  dock  gates  constructed  by  Messrs.  Rennie 
for  the  Russian  Government,  and  erected  at 
Sevastopol,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Sevastopol  is  very  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
rocky  ground,  rising  so  abruptly  from  the 
shore,  that  there  was  not  space  for  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  a dockyard.  On  account  of 
the  depth  of  water  close  in  shore,  and  other 
natural  advantages,  the  emperor  determined  to 
make  it  the  site  of  an  extensive  establishment, 
and  as  there  is  not  any  rise  of  tide  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  construction  of  cofferdams 
would  have  been  very  expensive  and  difficult, 
in  such  a rocky  position,  it  was  decided  to 
build  three  locks,  each  having  a rise  of  ten 
feet,  and  at  this  level  of  thirty  feet  above  the 
sea  to  place  a main  dock,  with  lateral  docks, 
into  which  vessels  of  war  could  be  introduced, 
and  the  gates  being  closed,  the  water  could 
be  discharged  by  subterranean  conduits  to  the 
sea,  and  the  vessel  being  left  dry,  could  be  ex- 
amined and  repaired  even  beneath  the  keel.  A 
stream  was  conducted  from  a distance  of 
twelve  miles,  to  supply  the  locks,  and  to  keep 
the  docks  full  ; this,  however,  has  been  found 
insufficient,  and  a pumping  engine  has  since 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field, 
for  assisting.  The  original  intention  was,  to 
have  made  the  gates  for  the  docks  of  timber, 
but  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  a worm,  which 
it  appears  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
teredo  navalis,  or  the  terebrans,  confine  itself  to 
the  salt  water,  it  was  resolved  to  make  them 
with  cast-iron  frames  covered  with  wrought- 
iron  plates. 

There  are  nine  pair  of  gates,  whose  openings 
vary  from  64  feet  in  width,  and  34  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  for  ships  of  120  guns,  to  46 
feet  7 inches  in  width,  and  21  feet  in  height, 
for  frigates. 

The  manifestation  of  such  masses  of  metal 
as  composed  these  gates  demanded  peculiar 
machines  ; accordingly,  Messrs.  Rennie  fitted 
up  a building  expressly  with  machines  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Whitworth,  by  which  all  the 
bearing  surfaces  could  be  planed  and  the  holes 
bored  in  the  ribs,  and  all  the  other  parts, 
whether  their  surfaces  were  curved  or  plain. 
The  planiDg  was  effected  by  tools  which 
travelled  over  the  surfaces  backward  and  for- 
ward, cutting  each  way  ; the  piece  of  metal 
being  either  held  in  blocks,  if  the  surface  was 
plain,  or  turned  on  centres,  if  the  surface  was 
curved.  The  drilling  was  performed  by  ma- 
chines so  fixed,  that  the  pieces  could  be 
brought  beneath  or  against  the  drills  in  the 
required  direction,  and  guided  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  uniformity  and  accordance  between 
them.  Travelling  cranes  were  so  arranged  as 
to  take  the  largest  pieces  from  the  wharf  and 
place  them  in  the  various  machines,  by  the 
agency  of  a very  few  men,  notwithstanding 
their  formidable  dimensions  ; the  heelposts  in 
some  cases  being  upwards  of  34  feet  long. 
Each  endless  screw,  for  giving  progressive  mo- 
tion to  the  cutting  tools,  was  45  feet  long. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manual  labour 
avoided  by  the  machines,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  surface  planed  or  turned  in  the  nine 
pairs  of  gates  equals  717>464  square  inches ; 
and  in  some  cases  a thickness  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wa9  cut  off.  The  surface  in  the 
drilled  bolt  holes  equals  120,000  square  inches. 

The  paper  gave  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  gates,  and  the  machines  for 
making  them,  and  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
detailed  drawings. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  chieflyon 
the  peculiarity  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
docks,  and  the  supposed  ravages  of  the  worm 
in  fresh  water,  as  it  was  of  unusual  occur- 
rence. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion,  that  tempera- 
ture of  climate  influenced  the  ravages  of  these 
insects.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  library, 
as  the  new  theatre  was  yettoo  damp  to  be  used 
with  safety.  It  was  announced  the  meetings 
would  be  held  there  in  February. 


THE  BUILDER. 


GREAT  BURSTEAD  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Although  Great  Burstead  is  but  a village, 
it  gives  name  to  the  parish,  including  Billeri- 
cay,  a market  town,  from  which  it  is  situated 
about  one  mile.  The  church  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  rather  larger  than  the  parish  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  western 
tower,  with  spire  ; nave  and  south  aisle  ; chan- 
cel and  south  chapel ; and  north  and  south 
timber  porches. 

The  south  aisle  and  chapel  are  under  a con- 
tinuous roof;  but  the  separation  of  nave  from 
chancel  i9  marked  externally  in  the  usual  man- 
ner: the  whole  being  roofed  with  tiles. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  church  is  the 
stone,  embattled,  perpendicular  tower.  It  is 
divided  into  three  stages  by  string  courses, 
which  have  almost  crumbled  away.  In  the 
highest  stage  are  four  windows,  all  alike  ; viz., 
of  two  lights,  cinque-foiled,  square-headed, 
with  dripstones.  The  middle  stage  contains, 
on  the  west  side,  a two-light,  pointed,  perpen- 
dicular window,  with  tracery  (internally  well 
splayed);  and  on  the  north  side  a cinque-foiled 
window. 

On  each  side  of  the  tower  are  about  forty 
very  small  square  holes,  arranged  in  two  lines. 
It  is  supported  by  buttresses,  placed  at  right 
angles  (at  the  north  and  south-west  corners); 
these  are  of  two  stages,  with  plain  slopes,  and 
commence  a little  less  than  half  way  up  the 
tower.  On  the  western  side  is  a pointed  door- 
way, with  bold  mouldings  continued  down  the 
jambs.  The  spire  is  apparently  of  shingles  ; 
it  is  rather  high,  but  the  base  of  it  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  tower. 

The  nave  has  on  the  north  side  (beginning 
at  the  west  end),  a three-light  square-headed 
Tudor  window,  with  dripstone  ; a small  lancet, 
on  the  east  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  north 
porch  (the  internal  splaying  of  this  window  is 
very  wide);  and  a three-light,  early  perpen- 
dicular window,  with  tracery  and  dripstone, — 
a very  good  window.  In  the  south  side  of  the 
south  aisle  are  two  two-light,  pointed,  early 
perpendicular  windows,  with  tracery,  but  with- 
out dripstones  ; one  on  each  side  of  the  porch. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  is  a three-light 
Tudor  window,  under  a four-centred  arch,  with 
dripstone. 

The  porches  are  opposite  each  other,  and 
are  placed  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west 
end.  They  are  fine,  with  good,  high  pitched, 
timber  roofs  ; that  on  the  south  has  the  best 
roof;  and  that  on  the  north  a fine  barge  board. 
The  latter  is  foliated,  and  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  eaves  and  the  featherings,  or  cusps, 
aline  may  be  traced,  with  a representation  of 
crockets  upon  it.  It  is  not  cut  deeply,  and 
cannot  bo  seen  at  any  distance.  The  roof  of 
this  porch  has  but  two  principals,  each  being 
composed  of  a tie-beam  with  pierced  span- 
drils,  wall-plates,  and  king-post  with  struts. 
The  north  door  is  four-centered  perpendicular, 
under  a square  dripstone,  with  notch  heads; 
having  angels  in  the  spandrils,  bearing  scrolls. 
On  the  right  hand  of  this  door  is  a very  per- 
fect “benatura.”  It  is  recessed,  square-headed, 
with  dripstone,  and  were  it  in  the  interior, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a piscina. 

The  south  porch  has  at  the  entrance  a piece 
of  framework,  consisting  of  boarding  up  to  the 
eaves  (a  four-centered  doorway  being  cut 
through  it) ; and  from  this  springs  a king- 
post, with  a collar,  supporting  the  gable  end 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  is  simply  a row  of  prin- 
cipal rafters  on  either  side,  with  a collar  some 
distance  below  the  ridge  piece,  connecting  each 
with  that  opposite  ; the  beams  are  thick,  and 
the  effect  very  good. 

The  south  doorway  is  plain  pointed  ; and  on 
the  door  is  a good  escutcheon  : it  is  circular 
and  pierced. 

The  chancel  contains,  on  the  north,  one 
three-light  window,  under  a four-centred  arch, 
with  dripstone;  and  a three-light  square- 
headed Tudor  window,  without  foliations,  high 
up  in  the  wall,  and  very  short. 

The  east  end  is  bricked  up,  and  plastered 
over;  and  where  the  east  window  stood  (per- 
haps still  stands),  a monumental  tablet  has 
been  stuck  up. 

The  chapel  has  at  the  east  end  a three-light 
window,  under  a four-centered  arch,  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  : 
and  the  two  windows  on  the  south  are  of  the 
same  design. 

Interior. — The  nave  and  chancel  are  sepa- 


rated from  the  south  aisle  and  chapel  by  a 
row  of  arches  resting  on  octagonal  pillars,  with 
moulded  capitals  and  bases. 

The  pavement  of  the  church  has  been  low- 
ered and  made  level ; the  ground  exteriorly 
being  much  higher ; there  are  no  chancel  or 
altar  steps,  and  the  pillars  are  uncovered 
below  the  bases,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet. 

Five  principals  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  remain,  each  consisting  of  horizontal  tie- 
beam,  with  king  post  and  four  struts  or  braces, 
two  to  support  the  ridge  piece,  and  two  the 
rafters. 

Through  the  pillar  against  which  the  chancel 
screen  must  have  rested,  a small  doorway  is 
cut  (consequently  this  pillar  is  much  thicker 
than  the  others),  which  opens  into  the  south 
aisle ; probably  it  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  rood  loft.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
chancel  is  a perpendicular  piscina;  it  closely 
resembles  the  benatura  in  the  north  porch, 
with  the  exception  that  it  has  no  dripstone. 

Here  has  been  erected  a large  altar-piece, 
of  which  it  cannot  be  said  (to  use  the  words  of 
a last  century  topographical  writer)  “ that  the 
style  is  in  accordance  with  the  edifice  in  which 
it  is  placed.’’* 

The  south  chapel  has  a groined  oak  ceiling, 
with  bosses.  In  the  south  aisle  are  several 
original  low  open  seats,  the  ends  having 
carved  panels ; the  design  is  good,  and  they 
are  all  alike.  In  the  windows  of  this  aisle  are 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass  ; one  contains 
a coat  of  arms.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a large  gallery,  and  under  it  is  the  “ old  oak 
chest,”  covered  with  bands  of  iron,  and  secured 
by  three  padlocks.  Close  to  this  stands  the 
font;  it  is  octagonal,  with  moulded  stem  and 
base.  There  are  no  monuments  of  interest. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

In  the  reigu  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
lordship  of  Great  Burstead  (then  known  as 
Burghesfedam),  consisted  of  one  manor  and  ten 
hides,  and  belonged  to  Ingar,  a Saxon  theyn. 

William  the  Conqueror  having  confiscated 
it,  gave  it  to  his  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Ba- 
yeux.  The  latter  was  deprived  of  his  immense 
possessions,  for  his  participation  in  a plot 
against  Rufus  in  1088,  and  this  manor  re- 
mained in  the  crown  for  many  years. 

The  first  mention  of  it  after  this  event  is  in 
1263.  “ The  Abbot  of  Stratford  held  of  the 
donor  of  the  Mareschall,”  Mareschalls,  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  “ half  a fee  in  Bordestedd.” — 

Inq.  47,  II.  3. 

Thomas,  Earl  Stafford,  who  died  in  1393, 
had  half  a fee  in  Great  Burstead,  which  the 
6aine  abbot  held. — Inq.  16,  Ric.  2. 

And  Edmund  Stafford  (died  1403),  and 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(died  1459),  possessed  each  half  a fee. 

John  Mowbray,  in  1433,  possessed  two  fees 
and  a half.  These  show  the  lords  paramount 
of  the  lands  in  this  parish. 

It  contains  three  manors  ; viz.  Great  Bur- 
stead, otherwise  known  as  Burstead  Grange, 
West  House,  and  Blunt’s  Walls.  The  first 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Stratford 
Langtborne,  which  possessed  most  of  the  lands 
in  this  parish  ; but  only  some  of  the  donors  of 
them  are  known. 

In  1262,  they  held  a fee  of  Earl  Mareschallj; 
donor  unknown.  Ilenry  III.,  in  1253,  and 
Edward  I.,  in  1285,  granted  the  abbot  and 
monks  a market  and  fair  in  Great  Burstead. 
Their  greatest  benefactor  was  William  Lang- 
dich,  who  in  1358,  granted  them  one  messuage 
and  345  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and 
44s.  rent  in  Great  Burstead  ; held  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  In  1388,  John  Henny,  and 
Rohesia,  his  wife,  gave  them  60  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  1 acre  of  wood  in  this  parish. 
In  1476,  Edward  IV.  granted  a market  and 
two  fairs  in  Billericay. 

In  1515,  this  manor  was  let  for  thirty  years 
for  31/.  7s.  4d.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII., 
in  1539,  to  Sir  Rd.  Riche;  and  remained  in 
this  family  till  1600,  when  Sir  Edwin  Riche 
sold  it  to  Sir  John  Pctre,  lent.,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains. 

The  manor  of  West  House  belonged  to  the 
same  abbev,  and  at  the  dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  the  same  Sir  R.  Riche.  He  sold 
it;  and,  passing  through  various  hands,  it 
came,  during  the  last  century,  into  the  pos- 
session of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

* This  is  stated  of  a “large  and  commodious  pew,” 
erected  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  in  the  choir  of 
his  cathedral,  during  the  last  century, 
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The  manor  of  Blunt’s  Walls  was  so  called 
from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Blunt, 
and  VV  alls  was  added  (on  account  of  some  earth 
works  here),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  manor 
adjoining,  in  the  parishes  of  Butsbury  and' 
Stock,  held  by  them.  This  estate  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Mountnessing.  In  1525,  it 
was  granted,  among  many  others,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Wolsey’s  colleges;  but  on  his 
disgrace,  falling  to  the  Crown,  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Page,  knt.,  in  1530,  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  without  any  account.  At  his 
death,  in  1554,  Henry  sold  it  for  19]/.  19s.  5d. 
to  Sir  Wm.  Petre;  it  still  belongs  to  that 
family. 

The  hamlet  of  Billericay  is  first  mentioned 
in  1843,  as  the  hamlet  of  Belenca.  There  is 
a chapel  here;  the  founders  are  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Sulyards,  of  Flem- 
yngs,  in  the  parish  of  Runwell. 

It  was  a chantry  chapel,  but  mass  was  sung 
and  sacraments  administered  ; which  last  was 
not  the  office  of  a mere  chantry  priest,  so  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  partly  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  inhabitants  of  Billericay, 
as,  in  the  winter,  inundation  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  parish  church. 

In  the  book  of  Chantries,  after  other  infor- 
mation, is  this  entry  : — 


The  value  of  all  the  goods,  jewels,  &c. 

One  small  bell  praised  at Is. 

One  hutch Is. 

Two  vestments,  one  surplice  and  other 

implements  2s.  6d. 


King  Edward  VI.  sold  this  chapel  and  the 
chantry  lands  to  Mr.  Tyrell,  who  retained  the 
lands,  but  sold  the  chapel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Billericay.  It  was  re-consecrated  in  1G93,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Mr.  Bayly,  circa  1654,  left 
,20/.  for  the  education  of  ten  poor  children. 

The  great  tithes  of  this  parish  belonged  to 
.the  abbey  of  Stratford  Langthorne,  being  ap- 
propriated to  them;  and  they  had  the  advosv- 
son  of  the  vicarage,  to  which  they  presented 
till  the  dissolution.  Then  they  both  passed 
through  the  family  of  Riche,  into  that  of 
Petre. 

Abridged  from  “ Morant’s  Essex.” 

Amateur. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

u Effossion  ” of  Roman  Baths  in  a high  slate 
•of  Preservation  at  Baden. — In  the  middle  of 
last  year,  the  remains  of  a fine  Roman  bath 
dressed  with  marble — the  internal  round 
space  inclosed  by  a square  of  walls  and  flanked 
by  semicircular  chambers  in  the  four  angles, 
were  discovered  ; hut  have  been  since  demo- 
lished, for  the  sake,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
testing  the  durability  of  these  ancient  fabrics. 
Luckily,  however,  another  discovery  has  taken 
]}!ace  very  lately,  near  the  church  of  the  Holy 
feepulehre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Spring-hill , which 
shews,  how  extensively  these  thermal  waters 
had  been  used  by  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Italy.  The  first  traces 
even,  at  some  inconsiderable  depth,  bespoke 
the  existence  of  a Roman  bath.  The  angle  of 
the  building,  first  discovered,  exhibited  two 
walls,  which  were  internally  covered  with  ob- 
long, somewhat  rounded,  perpendicular  tubes 
of  burnt  clay  (in  the  clear  4 in.  by  2 in.  and 
1 foot  high) — which  formed  a row  of  con- 
nected ail  -lubes  open  below,  whose  destination 
for  heating  the  bath  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  floor,  supported  by  small  pillars,  con- 
tained a hollow  space,  also  for  the  sake  of 
heating.  The  earthen  flags  of  the  floor,  burnt 
with  that  perfection  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
measure  2 feet  square  each,  and  are  2 in.  thick. 
They  are  placed  on  a stratum  of  lime,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  bricks,  under  which  again, 
a floor,  formed  like  that  above,  is  situated.  This 
whole  flooring  (8  in.  thick),  is  supported  by 
small  round  pillars  of  brick,  measuring  7 in- 
in  diameter — which,  surmounted  by  an  abacus, 
are  placed  at  a distance  of  12  in.  from  each 
other,  in  rows  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  thus 
form  a hollow  space  3 feet  2 inches  high.  The 
exient  of  this  bath-chamber  has  not  been  yet 
ascertained,  but  seems  considerable.  The 
analogy  with  the  thermic  of  Pompeii,  and  the 
account  of  Vitruvius,  leave  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing that  si  vapour-bath  was  here  contemplated. 
The  difference  between  the  Pompeian  and 
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Baden  building  is  merely,  that  in  the  former 
the  supporting  pillars  are  square , and  that 
there  the  walls  of  that  Calcidarium  are  not 
covered  with  tubes,  but  square  brick  plates, 
fixed  with  iron  to  the  walls.  Whatever  further 
excavations  may  yet  bring  forth — still,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  no  other  ancient  building  the 
hollowings  of  the  floor  ( suspensura ) have  been 
so  well  preserved  and  demonstrated,  in  none 
the  lathing  of  walls  with  earthen  tubes.  It 
is  also  important  to  observe,  that  Roman 
houses  effossed  at  Sinzheim  and  Pforzheim, 
possess  also  hollow  floors,  although  there  no 
use  for  hot  baths  was  anywise  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

“ Freemasonry  in  its  true  Signification .” — 
Under  this  title  Dr.  G.  Ivloss  l#ns  published  a 
work,  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  great 
Orient  of  Frankfort.  Dr.  G.  denies  all  mystic 
and  mythic  origin  of  the  fraternity,  and  puts 
its  date  at  scarcely  two  hundred  years,  having 
then  sprung  up  from  the  guilds  of  the  great 
masons  (Gross mannes ;?)  or  stone-masons  in 
England  ; and  says,  that  the  ideas  of  primor- 
dial Christianity, Templarism,  Rosecrucianism, 
and  secret  knowledge,  had  never  entered  the 
heads  of  the  founders,  either  in  Loudon,  or 
York,  and  Edinburgh. 

Cornelius's  Opinion  on  the  lately  discovered 
Fresco  Fainting  of  Rnfi'aeile,  at  St.  Onofrio, 
Florence. — This  splendid  art-relic,  which, 
moreover,  had  the  good  luck  to  remain  un- 
scathed by  the  hands  of  cobbling  restorators, — 
has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  being  fiist  as- 
cribed to  Raffaelle,  but  subsequently  to  the 
Florentine  painter,  Neri  de  Bicci,  who  died 
twenty-two  years  before  llaffaelle  was  born. 
As,  however,  the  celebrated  engraver,  Mr. 
Jesi,  has  undertaken  to  publish  it  in  a large- 
sized plate,  the  public  will  have  ample  means 
of  judging  by  themselves.  The  following  is 
the  drift  of  a letter  addressed  by  Cornelius 
to  Messrs,  de  la  Porta  and  Zotti,  at  Florence. 
According  to  his  opinion,  this  picture  (repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper)  is  to  be  placed  beside 
the  finest  of  the  above  capital — conjointly 
with  those  del  Carmine  and  de  la  Annunciata. 
“ I recognize,” — continues  Mr.  C. — “ in  this 
wall-painting  a depth  of  sentiment  and  a cha- 
racteristic execution,  as  neither  the  master  of 
Raffaelle,  nor  any  contemporaneous  painter, 
could  impart  to  their  works.  — Everywhere 
that  enlivened  genius  and  divine  purity  are 
manifest,  by  which  Raffaelle  overtops  all 
other  painters.  In  the  ensemble  of  composi- 
tion, that  same  architectural  style  is  to  be  re- 
cognized, which  theUrbinate  had  so  fortunately 
introduced  in  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican. 
And  what  concerns  those  beauteous,  infantile 
figures,  to  be  seen  in  the  skies — they  at  once 
bespeak  the  hand  of  him  who  alone  could  de- 
pict images  so  true  and  lovely.” 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ANTIQUITIES  OP  CAMBRIDGE. DISCOVERIES  IN 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Jan.  12. — The  first  meeting-  for  the  present 
year  was  held  in  the  Society’s  new  rooms, 
No.  10,  Carlisle-street,  Soho-square,  Mr. 
French  in  the  chair.  Among  the  persons 
present,  was  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 
T asmania. 

The  Rev.  David  James,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Kirkdale,  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow,  and 
one  of  the  chaplains.  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  was  also  unanimously  elected  an  ho- 
norary fellow. 

Mr.  W . P.  Griffith,  secretary,  moved, — 
“ That  a petition  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  that  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  may  be  directed 
towards  an  improved  drainage  and  ventilation 
of  the  present  wretched  courts,  alleys,  yards, 
&e.,  throughout  London;  and  further,  that  the 
window  tax,  or  tax  upon  light,  health,  and 
morality,  may  be  repealed  forthwith.”  (We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  this  example  extensively 
imitated.) 

Mr.  W.  Harry  Rogers  was  then  called  upon 
to  read  some  observations  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  com- 
menced by  saying,  that  it  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  many 
treasures  yet  existing  in  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning  that  to  do  justice  even  to  a portion 
of  them  would  require  far  more  than  the 
limited  space  of  time  now  allotted  to  him,  since 
a volume  alone  might  be  devoted  to  the  Royal 


Chapel  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  to  the  Early 
English  architecture  of  Jesus  College.  'That 
a portion  of  ground  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cam  was  at  a very  remote  period  oc- 
cupied by  some  kind  of  university',  is  easily 
proved,  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain  that  Saint 
Felix  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  for- 
warded within  its  walls  the  study  of  theology. 
Some,  indeed,  placing  perhaps  too  much  re- 
liance upon  the  truth  of  legendary  lore,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  that  many  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,  a modest 
species  of  learning  was  cultivated  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  have  revived  from  moulderingchro- 
nicles  the  names  of  its  first  philosophers. 
They  have  considered  themselves  borne  out  in 
their  supposition  by  the  remains  of  British 
art,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  added  to  the  now  univer- 
sal belief  that  the  extensive  mound  known 
as  the  Castle  Hill,  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  town,  is  entitled 
to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Roman 
invasion.  But  to  leave  theory  for  fact,  we 
know  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
combined  to  strike  the  centre  of  that  circle  of 
celebrity  of  which  Bacon,  Milton,  Person,  and 
Newton  have  since  formed  illustrious  radii. 
At  the  period  the  university  became  suddenly 
rich,  and  made  the  wisest  use  of  its  liberal  re- 
sources, Europe  was  fast  merging  from  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  ages.  Throughout 
her  colleges  and  ecclesiastical  schools,  was 
added  to  the  old  routine  of  divinity,  the  germ 
ot  a more  refined  education.  The  trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  learning,  which  comprised 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  were  now  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  clergy, 
l’hese  seven  important  studies  are  curiously 
enumerated  in  the  old  monastic  distich  : 

Gramm  : loquitur,  Dia  : veradocet,  Rhet : verba 
colorat, 

Mus  : canit,  Ar  : numerat,  Geo  : ponderat,  Ast : 
colit  astra. 

The  next  step  was  the  interference  of  roy- 
alty in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  when  in. 
the  first  instance,  Henry  III.  took  into  consi- 
deration the  proper  means  for  establishing  its 
permanency,  and  granted  to  its  members  an 
express  charter  of  privilege  in  1230.  Mr. 
Hogers  then  described  the  various  memo- 
rable endowments  since  lavished  on  the 
University,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  particularly,  to  the  architectural  im- 
provements at  present  in  hand  in  varions  col- 
leges ; and  alluded  to  many  of  the  smaller 
works  of  antiquity  which  some  of  them  con- 
tain. With  regard  to  King’s  College  Chapel, 
he  considered  that  the  carved  stalls  were  for 
the  most  part  coeval  with  the  organ  screen  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  the  tabernacles  only 
were  the  gift  of  Thomas  Weaver  in  1595. 
Some  extracts  were  then  given  from  original 
documents  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  Chapel-roof  by  the  Society  of  Freemasons. 
At  the  close  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Rogers  pre- 
sented a metallic  rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Trumpington,  from  the  village  of 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge,  and  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  in  existence. 

This  elicited  some  valuable  remarks  from 
Mr.  Wyckham  Archer,  who  suggested,  that  if 
the  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  would 
permit  the  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  Abbey  to 
be  taken  up,  there  would  be  found  under  them 
many  beautiful  brasses,  which  had  been  turned 
over  during  the  Civil  Wars,  for  protection. 
The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  undertook  to  solicit 
the  Dean’s  permission,  observing,  that  the 
turning  of  stones  would  not  be  new  to  him. 


Chalk  for  Fuel. — A paragraph  on  this 
subject,  which  was  quoted  from  our  pages  by 
ail  our  contemporaries,  has  led  to  a letter  to 
The  Times,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestion,  in  Dunstable,  where  chalk  abounds, 
the  hint  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr^ 
Clarke,  chemist,  who,  after  a few  experiments, 
has  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  the  raw 
material,  by  drying  it  in  a kiln  till  the  whole 
of  its  own  watery  property  is  evaporated,  after 
which  it  is  thrown  into  a vat  containing  some 
chemical  Compound,  and,  after  remaining 
until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  prepa- 
ration, it  is  redried,  and  is  fit  for  use,  giving 
an  intense  heat. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES .* 

Ha  vino  spoken  so  fully  on  the  principal, 
or  at  least  the  most  perfect,  Roman  antiquity 
in  Treves,  in  our  previous  paper,  we  shall  now 
take  a more  rapid  view  of  the  other  erections 
of  the  same  period,  with  which  this  ancient  city 
abounds. 

The  palace  of  Constantine  is  the  popular 
name  bestowed  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  remains.  It  is  built  entirely  of  the 
ordinary  flat  Roman  tiles,  which  have  a sin- 
gular effect  when  used  in  the  construction  of 
so  large  a building.  The  mortar  between 
them  is  of  great  hardness,  composed  in  the 
ordinary  Roman  method,  with  pounded  tile 
scattered  through  it,  and  which  renders  their 
buildings  all  but  indestructible.  It  measures 
97  feet  in  height,  and  225  feet  in  length.  It 
had  originally  a tower  at  each  angle,  hut  one 
of  them  is  now  down.  When  perfect,  the 
front  was  pierced  from  end  to  end,  with  two 
rows  of  open,  round-headed  arches,  one  above 
the  other;  those  of  the  lower  tier  encircled 
with  two  concentric  ranges  of  brick  voussoirs, 
the  upper  with  three.  In  the  tower  were 
likewise  similar  apertures,  disposed  in  the 
same  manner  ; but  all  of  them,  in  later  times, 
have  been  filled  up,  and  small  square  windows 
inserted  in  them,  of  the  fashion  adopted  at  the 
end  of  (he  17th  century,  when  the  building 
was  converted  into  an  electoral  palace.  At  that 
time  the  greater  part  was  destroyed,  leaving 
only  now  standing  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  with  the  north-eastern  semi-circular 
tower,  it  having  originally  been  a quadrangular 
erection  with  similar  towers  at  the  angles.  | 


Since  the  occupation  of  Treves  by  the 
it  has  been  used  as  barracks,  into  which 
had  converted  it.  It  is  now,  however, 
going  renovation,  and  restoration  to  something 
like  its  original  purity.  Workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  modern  addi- 
tions, and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  bricklayers  employed  in  pounding  tiles, 
to  work  in  the  mortar  necessary  for  the  resto- 
rations in  the  style  of  the  older  work.  It  is 
now  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  convert  the  buiding  into  a church 
for  Protestants. 

The  Thermae- -are  close  to  this  building,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  may  not 
have  beep,  originally  all  one  ; indeed  the  palace 
just  described  has  been  called  by  some  writers 
a mere  qovered  entrance  to  them,  the  large 
open  arches  all  round  being  a shelter  for  pro- 
menade. Others  call  it  a hippodrome,  a basi- 
lica, a hall  of  justice,  and  a hall  of  commerce. 
The  thermic  themselves  are  doubted,  and  by 
some  called  a theatre.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe them  in  their  present  ruinous  condition, 
except  as  a grand  mass  of  building,  imposing 
in  decay,  and  offering  much  to  reflect  upon 
and  study. 

The  Amphitheatre,  about  which  there  can 
be  no  conflicting  opinion,  is  constructed  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  so  that  the  slope  on  one  side 
forms  one-half  of  the  embankment  upon  which 
the  seats  were  placed.  The  seats  are  now 
gone,  and  the  building  a mere  wreck,  but  the 
wall  is  perfect  round  the  lower  area,  and  the 
trench  dug  beneath  it  in  the  slaty  rock,  which 
forms  its, flqor.  The  entrances  are  still  per- 
fect enough  to  comprehend  those  devoted  to 
carriages  and  horsemen,  and  those  used  by 


foot  passengers.  The  length  of  the  amphi- 
theatre is  219J  feet,  its  breadth  in  the  centre 
155  ft.  The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tains traces  of  Roman  work,  and  is  worth  ex- 
ploration. 

Besides  the  bridge,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  Roman,  there  is  also  in  Treves  two  great 
square  towers,  said  to  be  the  work  of  that 
people,  one  in  Diedrich  Strasse,  the  other  in 
La  Cour  do.  la  Regence.  The  small  windows 
in  them  are  separated  by  a pillar.  They  have 
been  believed  to  be  towers  of  the  original 
Roman  wall,  but  it  is  nowdoubted  whetherthey 
are  older  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

The  substructure  of  the  cathedral  is  Roman, 
and  a careful  observer  may  detect  much  that 
is  of  that  age  in  its  walls,  as  well  as  some  ca- 
pitals evidently  of  the  same  period,  imbedded 
in  the  more  modern  masonry  of  the  choir.  In 
the  screen  at  the  sides,  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  ot  capitals,  orna- 
mental arches,  and  figures  of  saints,  the  work 
of  the  twelfth  century.  All  these  are  particu- 
larly curious,  as  they  show  the  use  of  colour 
at  this  time  ; for  the  various  ornamental  en- 
richments of  the  arches  and  capitals  are 
painted  in  various  tints. 

It  is  not  in  our  plan  to  give  a detail  of  the 
other  churches  within  this  interesting  city  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  W e may  say, 
that  the  artist,  architect,  and  antiquary  will 
all  find  abundance  to  occupy  their  attention. 
The  ancient  cross  in  the  market-place  is,  how- 
ever, a conspicuous  object,  and  which  tells  you 
in  good  Latin,  “ Henricus  Archiepiscopus  me 
erexit,”  in  the  year  958.  Opposite  this  cross, 
in  the  street  leading  to  the  cathedral,  is  the 
old  Hotel  de  Ville,  now  an  inn,  and  known  as 
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the  Red  House.  It  is  an  interesting  building 
of  the  16th  century,  with  many  a quaint  figure 
and  motto  on  it,  not  the  least  boastful  of  which 
is  that  which  tells  you,  that  Treves  existed  300 
years  before  Rome  ; piously  adding,  “ May  it 
exist  for  ever,  amen.” 

Of  domestic  architecture  at  various  periods 
Treves  possesses  some  curious  specimens.  The 
most  ancient  and  interesting  is  the  one  we 
have  engraved.  It  is  now  a wine  shop,  and  is 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings.  It  is 
situated  in  the  street  of  St.  Simeon,  very  near 
the  Porta  Nigra — it  is  of  stone.  The  lower 
story  has  been  much  modernized  by  an  alter- 
ation in  its  windows.  The  upper  story  is  in  its 
original  condition,  and  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  believed  by  some  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th 
century.(?)  Thedetailof  this  upper  part  isvery 
interesting  ; but  its  simplicity  speaks  to  the  eye 
so  forcibly  as  to  render  a detailed  description 
unnecessary  here.  As  an  example  of  early  do- 
mestic architecture  it  is  valuable,  and  adds 
another  variety  to  the  many  specimens  given 
in  this  journal.  F.  W.  F. 


Mr.  Editor, — Everybody  must  be  pleased 
with  the  clever  representation  of  the  gateway 
at  Treves  in  your  last  number. 

But  it  has  a few  inadvertencies  as  to  detail, 
which  I am  sure  that  its  talented  author  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  pointing  out ; and  more 
especially,  since  some  of  them  affect  the  cha- 
racter which  this  gateway  has  lately  acquired 
of  being  a monument  of  Etrurian  architecture. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  diameter  of 
the  columns,  which  generally  is  too  great; 
and  the  second,  to  the  proportions  and  form  of 
the  several  members  of  the  capitals  in  the 
lower  stage,  and  which  M.  Schmidt,  the  city 
architect  of  Treves,  has  demonstrated  to  be 
each  of  the  same  height,  viz.,  10  inches,  and 
all  of  rectilinear  profile. 

I may  likewise  state,  that  the  small  arcade 
under  the  apsidal  gallery  of  the  12th  century 
portion  should  consist  of  semi-circular  and  not 
trefoliated  pointed  arches;  and  that  the  , St. 
Simeon  of  Treves  was  not  the  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  who  died  at  Antioch,  a.d.  460. 

I am,  Sir,  See.,  W.  Bromet. 


Damage  to  Buildings  at  Bordeaux. — 
The  local  journals  of  the  24th  ult.  announce 
that  the  cathedral,  custom-house,  and  ex- 
change, have  been  greatly  damaged,  many 
other  buildings  stripped  of  slates,  chimneys, 
&c.,  and  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Reole 
entirely  swept  away  by  tempests. 


GERMAN  GOTHIC  CHAIRS. 

Hf.rr  IIeideloff,  a German  architect,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  decorations,  and  has  a good  reputation 
in  his  own  country,  has  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Art-Uninn  Journal  a series 
of  designs  for  chairs,  founded  on  originals 
still  remaining  in  the  old  castles  of  Germany. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  for  permission  to  place  three  of  these 
before  our  readers.*  They  all  display  a trace 
of  Byzantine  feeling,  and  will  not  altogether 
satisfy  a fastidious  critic  ; still  they  are  valu- 
able, and  supply  good  bints. 

1 he  object  ot  the  article  which  accompanies 
them  is  to  advocate  the  employment  of  artist- 
ical  talent  in  decorating  and  furnishing  our 
houses. 


* i he  present  number  of  the  Arty  Union  Journal  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  The  illustrations  alone  are  worth  double 
the  cost  of  the  whole.  As  a specimen  of  printing  and 

getting  up  ” it  stands  quite  alone. 


“ When  Louis,  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Bavaria,”  says  the  writer,  “ commanded  the 
construction  of  a new  palace,  he  said  to  his 
architect : ‘ I desire  to  build  a palace  which 
shall  be  “All  Art;”  from  the  architecture  to 
the  commonest  articles,  every  thing  shall  be 
designed  by  my  best  artists;  nothing  shall  be 
copied  ; I will  have  no  “ upholstery.”  ’ This 
project,  worthy  of  a high  and  enlightened 
mind,  has  been  fully  carried  out;  and  the 
new  palace,  externally  and  internally,  is  lite- 
rally a monument  of  artistic  invention.  A 
grand  idea  is  completed  ! From  the  saloon  of 
entrance  into  the  throne  rppm,  a gradation  of 
decoration  is  observed  ; beginning  by  simple 
fo  rms  and  modest  colours,  up  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  gilding,  ornament,  and  vivid  hues. 

‘ I will  have  no  looking-glasses  to  usurp  the 
places  I can  occupy  with  pictures,’  was  another 
of  the  sovereign's  commands, in  the  furnishing 
of  his  Palace  of  Art.  Th^,  every  thing  is  in 
perfect  harmony  of  style  ; whatever  the  style 
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maybe — it  is  strictly  adopted;  not  an  object 
violates  the  unity  of  thought. 

In  the  most  magnificent  mansions  of  Eng- 
land this  completeness  has  scarcely  ever  been 
attained  ; there  is  always  some  incongruous 
piece  of  furniture,  some'  ill-patterned  carpet, 
badly  designed  curtain  cornice,  or  ugly  gilt 
frame.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  these 
‘ upholsteries,’  that  we  become  blinded  to  their 
anomalies,  by  valuing  them  only  at  the  great 
sums  they  have  cost. 

Even  in  the  architectural  composition  of  the 
interior  of  the  principal  rooms  of  such  man- 
sions, what  ‘ monstrosities  ’ of  proportion, 
jumblings  of  character,  and  violations  ot  forms, 
are  displayed.  Lanky  pilasters  and  column 
patchwork  cornices,  and  clumsily  massive 
chimney-pieces  of  the  purest  Carrara  marble, 
carved  into  repulsive  forms,  without  an  atom 
of  skill,  much  less  of  design  ! 

It  is  true,  a brighter  dawn  gently  opens  upon 
us,  and  the  interiors  of  our  houses  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  covered  with  designed  orna- 
ment. Hope  is,  however,  chilled  by  the  cer- 
tainty, that  much  of  good  intention  will  be 
wasted  by  its  being  consigned  to  incapable 
hands.  It  is  not  here  our  province,  nor  does 
it  suit  our  present  purpose,  to  investigate  all 
the  bearings  wherefore — or  the  under-current 
of  influences  which  makes  attempts  sickly  and 
feeble;  all  comment  on  the  subject  may  be 
condensed  into  a sentence,  ‘ Employ  an  ar- 
tist TO  DESIGN,  AND  AN  UPHOLSTERER  TOEX- 
kcutk.’  You  cannot  go  into  a shop  and  order 
works  of  art  as  you  would  a portmanteau. 
Studv,  cultivation,  learning,  and  talent,  are 
wanting;  they  form  no  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  stone-mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the 
upholsterer.  If,  therefore,  we  would  make 
our  houses  palaces  of  art,  let  us  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  noble  ‘ order  ’ of  the  monarch  of 
Bavaria:  ‘I  will  have  all  Art — I will  have 
no  upholstery.’” 


THE  MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION. 

This  institution  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  pensions  to  aged  and  ne- 
cessitous members  of  the  trade,  their  widows, 
or  orphans,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  an  asylum.  In  order  to  raise  a fund  to 
carry  these  objects  into  effect,  subscribers  of 
10s.  per  annum, or  donors  of  51.  5s.,  are  entitled 
to  one  vote  at  all  elections,  and  so  on  for 
every  additional  annual  subscription  of  10s.,  or 
donation  of  51.  5s. 

The  persons  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the 
benefits  of  this  institution  are — masons  and 
sculptors  who  have  been  engaged  at  the  busi 
ness  for  ten  years,  and  who  are  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  their  widows,  or  orphans,  and  who  do 
not  receive  10s.  per  week  from  any  source,  in- 
dependent of  this  institution  (sick or  superannua- 
tion allowance  from  a benefit  society  excepted, 
which  shall  not  be  considered  as  a part  of 
their  income),  and  have  been  members  for  four 
successive  years  by  annual  subscription,  and 
who  shall  be  recommended  by  a donor  or  sub- 
scriber.— In  the  event  of  any  member  being 
totally  disabled,  either  by  accident  or  bodily 
infirmity,  he  is  eligible  to  stand  as  a candidate 
for  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  although  not 
of  the  age  above  specified. 

Until  funds  are  available  for  the  erection  of 
an  asylum,  the  sum  of  7s.  per  week  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  successful  candidates. 

The  committee  have  just  now  issued  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  while  they  pro- 
perly say,  “It  is  a duty  we  owe  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  our  wives  and  families,  to 
make  that  provision  which  individually  we  can- 
not, but  collectively,  in  this  institution,  is  at 
our  command  ;”  they  appeal  for  assistance  to 
their  employers  and  to  architects,  as  their 
natural  protectors.*  In  the  list  of  donors 
already  published  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Wakley, 
M.P.,  Messrs.  Freeman,  Piper,  Nowell,  Jack- 
son,  Baker,  \V.  Cubitt,  T.  Cubitt,  Seth  Smith, 
W.  Harrison,  and  other  well-known  builders. 

* In  appealing  to  those  who  have  been  justly  termed 
our  natural  protectors,  the  * Architectural  Profession,’  whose 
skilful  and  elaborate  deiign*  shed  a lustre  over  and  adorn 
our  country,  the  promoters  of  this  Ins  itution  trust  they 
may  not  be  thought  too  presumptuous  in  seeking  their  sup- 
port, considering  the  masons’  trade  closely  allied  to  that 
eminent  profession.  When  we  contemplate  those  noble 
edifices  which  have  been  erected,  and  the  public  works  in 
progress,  made  prolific  bv  the  aid  of  masonry,  we  venture  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  the’  industrious  mason  has  some  claim 
upon  their  patronage  and  support,  and  that  those  charitable 
and  kindly  feelings  which  have  ever  actuated  the  profession, 
will  be  extended  to  watch  over  and  protect  ;our  Institu- 
tion." 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  BRIDGES* 

Westminster  Bridge,  by  Labelye,  in 
1740-47,  may  be  considered  the  first  example 
of  extensive  structures  of  this  kind.  It  consists 
of  13  semicircular  arches  (the  centre  of  which 
is  75  feet  span),  1164  feet  long.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  a wooden  bridge,  and  was 
partly  commenced  on  this  principle.  It  was  a 
great  work  at  the  time,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  contained  defects,  particularly 
in  the  foundations,  which  at  that  time  were 
but  imperfectly  understood,  and  have  suffered 
much  by  the  scour  of  the  current.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  rebuilt  in  a short  time.  Caissons,  or 
water-tight  chests,  were  first  introduced  there 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  piers  below 
the  level  of  low-water.  Previous  to  this,  the 
principal  existing  bridges  consisted  of  a num- 
ber of  small  Gothic,  or  of  circular  arches,  with 
rough  piers  of  masonry  built  either  upon  a 
foundation  of  loose  rubble  stones  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  the  river  until  sufficiently  high 
and  solid,  or  upon  timber  plattorms  resting 
upon  piles  surrounded  by  large  bulwarks  of 
timber,  filled  with  loose  stones,  called  starlings, 
which  materially  contracted  the  water-way 
where  they  were  placed,  and,  by  causing  in- 
creased rapidity  in  the  current,  created  great 
obstacles  to  the  navigation,  as  well  as  to  the 
drainage  of  the  adjacent  country.  Ot  this,  the 
well-known  examples  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
those  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Rochester,  and 
Belfast,  may  be  mentioned.  All  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Rochester  Bridge,  are  now 
removed,  and  are  replaced  with  others,  con- 
structed upon  the  modern  improved  principles. 
Westminster  Bridge  was  followed  by  that  of 
Blackfriars,  by  Mylne  (17 60-7 1 )>  consisting  ot 
9 semi-elliptical  arches,  the  largest  of  which 
is  100  feet  span,  and  41  feet  6 inches  rise.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  995  feet,  and  45 
feet  wide.  Here  the  elliptical  arch  was  intro- 
duced about  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Sraeaton’s  bridges  of  Coldstream,  across  the 
Tweed,  in  1763,  composed  of  5 circular  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  is  61  feet  span  ; that  over 
the  Tay,  at  Perth,  in  1766,  of  9 circular  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  \s75  feet  span  ; at  Hex- 
ham, over  the  Tyne,  in  1767,  of  nine  circular 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  is  52  feet  span, 
and  others,  for  that  period,  were  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  These  were  followed  by 
numerous  smaller  works  all  over  the  kingdom, 
more  remarkable  for  convenience  and  utility 
than  for  any  peculiarity  in  their  construction 
worthy  of  notice,  until  in  1809-1817,  when 
Waterloo  Bridge,  across  the  Thames,  consist- 
ing of  9 equal  semi-elliptical  arches,  120  feet 
span  each,  and  35  feet  rise,  was  built  of  granite, 
in  a style  of  solidity  and  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown.  There,  the  elliptical  arch,  with  in- 
verted arches  between  them,  to  counteract  the 
lateral  pressure,  was  carried  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  former  bridges;  and  isolated  coffer-dams 
upon  a great  scale  in  a tidal  river,  with  steam- 
engines  for  pumping  out  the  water,  were,  it 
is  believed  for  the  first  time,  employed  in  this 
country.  The  level  line  of  roadway,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  structure,  was  there  adopted.  The 
bridge  across  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  in 
1828,  by  Telford,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  being 
the  first  with  one  arch,  of  150  feet  span,  like 
those  of  the  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Neuilly, 
near  Paris,  by  Perronet,  where  the  interior  of 
the  arch  is  elliptical  and  the  exterior  circular. 

New  London  Bridge  (1825-31). consisting  of 
five  semi-elliptical  arches,  viz.,  two  of  130  feet, 
two  of  140  feet,  and  the  centre  152  feet  6 in. 
span,  and  37  feet  6 in.  rise,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  elliptical  arch  ever  attempted.  The 
roadway  is  52  feet  wide.  This  bridge  deserves 
remark  on  account  of  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  it  was  built,  being  immediately  above 
the  old  bridge,  in  a depth  from  25  feet  to  30 
feet  at  low  water,  on  a soft  alluvial  bottom, 
covered  with  large  loose  9tones,  scoured  away 
by  the  force  of  the  current  from  the  foundation 
of  the  old  bridge,  the  whole  of  which  had  to 
be  removed  by  dredging,  before  the  coffer- 
dams for  the  piers  and  abutments  could  be 
commenced,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  have 
made  them  water-tight;  the  difficulty  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  old  bridge  being  left 
standing,  to  accommodate  the  traffic,  whilst 
the  new  bridge  was  building,  and  the  restricted 


* From  Sir  John  Rennie’s  address  to  the  Engineers. 


water-way  of  the  old  bridge  occasioned  such 
an  increased  velocity  of  the  current,  as  mate- 
rially to  retard  the  operations  of  the  new 
bridge,  and  at  times  the  tide  threatened  to 
carry  away  all  before  it.  The  great  magnitude 
and  extreme  flatness  of  the  arches  demanded 
unusual  care  in  the  selection  of  the  materials, 
which  were  of  the  finest  blue  and  white  granite 
from  Scotland  and  Devonshire.  Great  accuracy 
in  the  workmanship  was  aRo  indispensable. 
The  piers  and  abutments  stand  upon  plat- 
forms of  timber  resting  upon  piles  about  20 
feet  long.  The  masonry  is  from  8 feet  to  10 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 

I will  conclude  this  division  of  the  subject 
with  the  celebrated  bridge  across  the  Dee  at 
Chester.  It  consists  of  a single  arch,  the  seg- 
ment of  a circle  200  feet  span,  with  a versed 
sine  or  rise  of  42  feet,  which  is  the  largest 
stone  arch  upon  record.  The  arch  stones  at  the 
crown  are  4 feet  6 inches  deep,  and  7 feet  at 
the  springing,  and  the  abutments  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  founded  on  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  centre  for  building  the  arch  was 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  strength,  and 
rigidity,  by  which  means  the  greatest  effect 
was  produced  by  the  smallest  quantity  ot  tim- 
ber, and  any  change  of  form,  so  prejudical  in 
centres,  was  prevented.  This  fine  structure  is 
due  (it  is  believed)  to  the  combined  talents 
and  energies  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  the  ar- 
chitect, of  Chester,  who  made  the  original  de- 
sign ; Mr.  George  Rennie,  who  equilibrated 
the  arch,  and  gave  the  proper  dimensions  of 
the  voussoirs  and  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
abutments,  the  modes  of  constructing  them, 
and  designed  the  centre,  the  original  model  of 
which  is  now  in  our  gallery  ; and  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Hartley  and  Mr.  Trubshaw,  who  worked 
out  the  details,  and  carried  the  whole  into 
effect. 

A proper  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
arch,  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  question,  when  applied  to  practice,  may  be 
said  to  be  still  wanting,  though  much  valuable 
information  may  be  derived  from  the  scientific 
works  of  Hutton,  Attwood,  Moseley,  Gwilt, 
and  others,  on  the  subject. 

Oblique  or  skew  bridges  have  but  recently 
obtained  extensive  use.  Chapman  built  some 
in  Irelaud  many  years  ago,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  constructing  them.  On 
railways  they  were  introduced  by  Stephenson, 
and  are  now  generally  employed.  Buck’s 
excellent  treatise  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  their  construction  greatly  facilitated 
their  execution. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  LUSK  CHURCH, 
COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

A scandalous  act  of  vandalism  has  just 
been  committed  on  the  ancient  church  ot  Lusk, 
and  that  by  persons  who  should  have  been  the 
first  to  protect  this  venerable  relic  of  early 
days. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  some  members 
of  the  “ Council  of  the  Celtic  Athenasum,”  to 
stop  the  progress  of  destruction,  hut  in  vain. 
Several  letters  were  addressed  by  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
against  taking  down  the  old  church,  the  site 
affording  ample  room  for  the  new  one.  No 
answer  being  returned,  after  a fortnight , a 
personal  interview  was  sought  from  the  archi- 
tect, who  referred  the  matter  to  the  secretary. 
At  last  the  fact  is  announced,  “the  fine  old 
abbey  church  that  stood  the  test  of  centuries 
of  wind  and  weather,  is  now  one  heap  of 
ruins.”  Two  curious  monuments  of  the  16th 
century  lie  with  the  “ rubbish.'"  The  Com- 
missioners’ secretary,  ’tis  true,  gave  the  very 
polite  hint,  that  “ the  monuments  can  be  re- 
erected in  the  new  church  at  the  expense  of  the 
parlies  interested .” 

Lusk  Church  was  an  old  fabric  at  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses,  and  seems  to  have 
been  built  adjoining  a still  more  primitive 
structure, — the  word  “lusk”  being  derived 
from  the  Irish  word  lus/ca,  which  signifies  a 
vault.  To  shew  the  notions  our  architects 
hold  in  reference  to  these  ancient  churches,  I 
shall  merely  quote  a sentence  from  the  con- 
tractor’s specification  for  the  new  church  of 
Lusk  • “ The  old  church  is  to  be  taken  down, 
the  materials  to  become  the  property  of  the 
contractor,  and  the  rubbish  to  be  removed  or 
levelled.” — I am,  Sir,  &c.  J.  K. 

Gorey,  5th  Jan.  18*47- 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Taunton  people,  albeit  somewhat  slow 
to  move,  even  in  the  now  pretty  fairly  worked 
and  polished  groove  of  municipal  and  sanatory 
reform  and  improvement,  have  at  length  sum- 
moned up  activity  and  spirit  enough  to  resolve 
on  an  “ application  to  Parliament  for  an  Act 
for  repairing,  lighting,  watching,  watering, 
cleansing,  regulating,  and  otherwise  improving 
this  town,  and  for  improving  and  regulating 
the  market-place.”  Advertisements  have 
been  issued,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Tauntonians  will  not  break  down  beneath  the 
accumulative  weight  of  such  a series  of  simul- 
taneous resolutions,  nor  afford  us  any  longer 
grounds  for  taunting  them  with  the  occasion- 
ally futile  and  retrogressive  progress  with 
which  their  long  projected  movements  have 
hitherto  dragged  their  slow  length  along.  At- 
tention, it  seems,  h as  of  late,  moreover,  been 
pointed  to  the  stateof  the  drainage  of  the  town  ; 
not  that  there  is  any  want  of  common  sewers 
alleged  ; for  “ there  are  plenty  of  them  running 
underneath  the  street,” — but  that  “ the  inhab- 
itants are  not  allowed  to  cut  into  them  so 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  like  a colon  without  fol- 
licles,— a great  gut  without  excretory  ducts, — 
an  organism  much  more  characteristic,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  man 
himself,  than  of  the  wisdom  and"  simplicity 

of  nature  in  his  own  formation.  It 

has  been  determined  to  advertise  for  con- 
tract tenders  for  either  rebuilding  or  widen- 
ing the  West-bridge  at  Sherborne. .Mr. 

Lewis,  the  sculptor,  of  Cheltenham,  has  just 
completed  for  Lord  Ellenborough,  a column 
of  Caen  stone,  for  erection  at  Southam,  to 
commemoiate  the  achievements  of  the  British 
forces  in  India,  during  the  period  of  his  lord- 

ship’s  government  there An  infant  school, 

with  a dwelling-house  attached  at  either  end, 
has  been  erected  at  Ilford,  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
the  builders,  of  Stratford,  from  a design,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  by  Mr.  Mason,  the 
architect,  of  Lime-street,  city,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a lady,  Miss  Ellen  Thompson,  of  Il- 
ford-  A separate  note  from  Birmingham 

will  be  found  in  our  present  impression. 

It  is  said  that  a new  railway  station 

is  to  be  erected  close  to  the  west  bridge  at 
Northampton,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  a traffic 
already  so  much  beyond  what  it  was  of  old  in- 
tended for,  that  the  trampling,  kicking,  and 
over-running  of  pedestrians  by  horses  is  a 
thing  of  every  day  occurrence.  A reverend 
vicur  of  the  vicinity  recommends  a boarded 
pathway  swung  on  chains  or  fixed  to  the  wall, 
as  the  most  effectual  and  cheapest  plan  of 
remedying  the  evil.  A like  case  occurred  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the  traffic  along  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton’s  bridge  was  accommodated,  a 
few  years  since,  by  a path  of  open  iron-work. 

I here  could  be  no  difficnlty,  therefore,  in 
adding  to  the  exterior  of  the  'walls  a footpath 
more  substantial  than  any  wooden  one  : even  a 

stone  flooring  indeed  might  be  laid  down. 

Old  Weston  Church,  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle , has  been  undergoing  considerable 
repair  according  to  plans  designed  by,  and 
executed  under  direction  of,  Mr.  Allen,  the 

architect  of  St.  Ives. Alterations  in  Spring- 

field  Jail,  according  to  the  Chelmsford  Jour- 
nal, have  been  made,  for  which  the  contractor 

was  lately  ordered  to  be  paid  2,0004- It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a new  bridge,  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  present  temporary  one,  between 

Yarmouth  and  Southtown. A chapel  has 

been  built  at  Aycomb,  near  Hexham,  for  the 
alternate  use  of  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  Primitive  Methodists. — — The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  has  directed  plans  to  be  prepared  of 
his  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station 
near  Morpeth,  to  be  laid  out  in  streets  or 

villas. The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 

Forests,  who  are  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
26th  instant,  are  to  have  estimates  and  pro- 
posals for  the  new  corn  market  there  brought 

under  their  notice. The  Cork  Constitution , 

speaking  of  certain  abuses  in  the  public  work 
system  says,  that  in  some  districts  it  is  difficult 
to  get  even  masons  to  do  a day’s  work.  In 
Mallow  lately,  when  some  small  job  was  re- 
quired at  a public  Oven,  which  the  relief  com- 
mittee had  judiciously  opened  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  bread,  not  a mason  could 
be  had.  They  were  all  employed  as  superin- 
tendents, &c.,  on  the  roads,  and  not  one  of 
them,  though  offered  a day’s  wages  for  the 
work  of  a few  minutes,  would  consent  to  go, 


and  only  that  the  committee  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing one  (from  a Government  officer  it  is 
said)  they  would  have  suspended  operations 
altogether,  and  have  left  the  needy  to  “ the 
regular  course  of  trade.”  Complaints  too  still 
continue  of  the  peasantry  quitting  their  native 
employment  on  the  land,  for  employment  on 
the  public  works,  so  that  the  small  farmers  are 
abandoning  cultivation  altogether ; and  even, 
it  issherwdly  suspected,  following  the  example 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  in  many  cases, 
applying  for  public  work  without  much  occa- 
sion. 


DALSTON  INSTITUTION  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — When  the  advertisement  for  designs 
for  the  Dalston  Institution  appeared  (on  the 
10th  of  October  last,  although  it  is  dated  the 
2nd),  I had  some  leisure  ; 1 therefore  wrote  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Simons,  for  the  requisite 
information,  complaining,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  time  given  (from  the  10th  to  the  28th 
of  October)  was  extremely  limited.  After  some 
days’  delay,  I received  his  instructions,  which 
included  the  size  of  the  required  building,  the 
sum  to  be  expended  (which  was  not  to  exceed 
1,5004),  and  a remark,  that  an  elaborate  de- 
sign was  not  required,  aud  that  it  must  be  in 
the  Italian  style.  I prepared  a design  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Simons. 
It  was  designed  in  as  simple  and  chaste  a 
manner  us  possible,  having  an  eye  to  the  1,5004 
It  was  a design  that  would  admit  of  consider- 
able enrichment  if  it  was  thought  requisite. 
As  soon  as  it  was  received,  Mr.  Simons  wrote 
to  me  to  inquire  what  sum  it  would  take  to 
execute  my  design.  I told  him  2,0004,  or  it 
might  be  reduced  to  1,8004,  executing  it  in  a 
plainer  style.  I told  him,  however,  that  no 
building  of  such  a size  as  the  one  required, 
could  be  executed  for  a less  sum  than  2,0004, 
it  it  had  any  pretensions  whatever.  My  design 
was  returned.  I should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  this  letter,  only  I see  a letter  in  The 
Builder  of  last  week,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  have  acted, 
h or  my  part,  I have  determined  never  again  to 
compete  unless  I know  something  of  the  re- 
spectability of  the  advertising  committees.  As 
“ Alpha”  states,  the  prettiest  picture  has  no 
doubt  been  chosen,  and  a design  to  cost,  not 
1,5004,  but  3,0004 — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Blenkarn. 

Fellow  House,  Ollerton,  Notts,  Jan.  10, 1847. 

Another  correspondent  has  forwarded  the 
following  list  of  the  tenders  delivered  for  the 


carcass  only. 

Main  building. 

Theatre. 

Brake 

. <£4,765 

£1,2-13 

Dean 

1,693 

1,312 

Plaskett  and  Shelton. . 

1,692 

1,300 

Wood 

1,685 

1,300 

Knight  and  Son  .... 

. 1,677 

1,247 

Wm.  Smith  

1,660 

1,333 

Trego 

1,660 

1,273 

Glenn 

1,642 

1,208 

Kebbell 

1,635 

1,250 

G.  J.  Carter 

1,624 

1,189 

Edvv.  Carter 

1,600 

1,200 

Rider  and  Son 

1,584 

1,170 

Yeoman 

1,579 

1,183 

Wm.  Higgs  

1,539 

1,147 

Burton  

1,522 

1,125 

Cooper  and  Davies  . . . 

, 1,600 

1,000 

Elston  and  Son 

1,442 

1,264 

Pegrum 

1,459 

1,069 

Quantities  furnished  by  Charles  Fowle. 

The  lowest  amounts,  in  the  whole,  to  2,5284, 
the  highest  to  3,0084  ! 


Briminoton  Church. — This  church,  which 
is  now  being  rebuilt  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  archi- 
tect, Sheffield,  is  in  the  decorated  style  which 
prevailed  in  the  14th  century.  The  plan  is  a 
double  rectangle,  having  a nave  with  clerestory 
57  feet  by  20  feet,  side  aisles  57  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  chancel  25  feet  by  17  feet,  with  the  old 
tower  at  the  west  end.  From  want  of  funds  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture, by  omitting  the  clerestory,  thus  materially 
injuring  the  effect  of  the  design.  It  is  now, 
however,  hoped  that  a sufficient  sum  may  be 
raised  for  retaining  this  part  of  the  original 
plan. 


THREATENED  REMOVAL  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 

A 'public  meeting,  numerously  attended, 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  West- 
minster Literary  Institution,  to  consider  the 
proposed  bill  for  the  removal  of  Westminster- 
bridge.  All  were  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  monstrous  proposition,  in  favour  of  which, 
indeed,  we  have  not  yet  heard  one  voice 
raised. 

The  chairman,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  recommended  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  on  the  same  site  as  the 
present.  It  was  stated  that  no  less  than  20,000,000 
of  people,  and  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  of 
horses,  passed  over  this  bridge  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  numbers  had  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years.  There  was  greater 
traffic  over  Westminster-bridge  than  over  any 
of  the  others  except  London-bridge.  Mr. 
Ba  rry,  the  architect  of  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, had  prepared  the  plan  of  an  iron 
bridge,  to  cost  260,0004  ; but  the  committee 
had  recommended  a stone  bridge,  the  expense 
of  which  was  estimated  at  360,0004  The 
bridge  estates  were  expected  to  furnish  more 
than  170,0004  of  that  sum,  so  that  the  expense 
to  the  public  would  be  comparatively  small. 
To  the  general  astonishment,  it  appeared  that 
some  parties  had  now  got  the  Commissioners 
of  Metropolitan  Improvements  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  a bill  to  abolish  Westminster- 
bridge,  to  stop  up  this  means  of  intercourse, 
to  annihilate  all  the  important  interests  con- 
nected therewith.  He  had  now  been  nearly 
seventeen  years  in  Parliament,  and  had  never 
met  with  any  thing  so  extraordinary.  He 
thought  Lord  Morpeth  had  been  grossly  im- 
posed on,  or  he  would  not  have  lent  his  name 
to  such  a proposal. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  he  attended 
to  oppose  it,  asAvell  on  account  of  the  interests 
of  tl» e public  as  of  the  chapter,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  Property  would  be  ruined,  im- 
provements stopped,  and  the  labouring  classes 
greatly  injured. 

Mr-  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  said  he  would  oppose 
the  bill  in  every  stage.  As  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  he  did  not  believe  they  were  promoters 
of  it.  It  was  a private  bill  for  private  in- 
terests. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“That  the  proposed  abolition  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  the  application  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  its  maintenance,  to  the  erection  of 
another  bridge  near  Charing-cross,  is  unjust  and 
injurious  to  the  public,  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  John,  and  to  individuals,  for  the 
following  principal  reasons : — Because  it  would 
abruptly  close  the  long-established  thoroughfare 
from  Surrey  to  the  city  of  Westminster,  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  daily-increasing  neighbourhood  of 
Pimlico  and  Chelsea  ; and  leave  no  communication 
whatever  across  the  river  west  of  Charing-cross,  free 
of  toll ; and  also,  because  the  cost  of  approaches  to 
a bridge  on  another  site  alone  would  suffice  for  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  on  or  close  to  the  present 
site.  Because  it  will  entirely  put  a stop  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  streets  through  the  notoriously  crowded, 
ill-drained,  and  dilapidated  portions  of  these 
parishes  (one  of  which  streets  has  already  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament),  and  prevent  all  im- 
provements therein.  Because  the  streets  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  bridge  were  laid  out  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  a very 
large  amount  of  property  has  been  therein  created, 
under  an  implied  agreement  that  a bridge  should 
be  maintained  by  Parliament  on  this  spot  for  ever, 
and  that  the  substitution  of  a bridge  on  a distant 
site  (involving  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  such  property,  and  almost  ruin  to  many 
individuals)  would  be  a breach  of  faith  which  ought 
not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

“ That  independently  of  the  most  important 
considerations  contained  in  the  former  resolution, 
and  of  the  question,  financial,  local,  and  architec- 
tural, involved  in  the  proposal  for  erecting  the 
bridge  near  Charing-cross,  and  making  the  ap- 
proaches thereto,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
its  substitution  for  a bridge  on  the  present  site 
would  be  productive  of  manifest  public  inconve- 
nience, because  it  would  throw  the  enormous  car- 
riage traffic  of  Westminster-bridge,  a portion  of 
that  now  using  Waterloo-bridge,  and  ultimately  the 
traffic  from  all  the  south  of  England  railways,  on  a 
spot  which  is  now  at  times  impassable  by  reason  of 
the  immense  traffic  from  the  city  to  the  west  end 
and  western  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

“ That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  Westminster- 
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bridge,  and  that  the  members  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster and  the  borough  of  Lambeth  be  requested, 
both  as  members  of  the  commission,  and  as  our 
representatives  in  Parliament,  to  oppose  the  appro- 
priation of  the  property  set  apart  for  maintaining 
the  present  bridge,  to  the  erection  of  a bridge  on  a 
distant  site ; that  a committee  be  formed  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  opposing  the  threatened  measure, 
and  if  expedient,  in  concert  with  other  opposing 
parties,  that  a subscription  be  commenced  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  that  a committee  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.” 


NOTE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

POLLUTION  OF  WELLS  : PLANS  FOR  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham is  at’ present  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  the  authorities  there.  It  has 
been  found,  that  faecal  and  putrid  fluids  are 
constantly  sinking  into  the  ground,  from  innu- 
merable privies  of  an  improper  or  imperfect 
order;  and  that  these  must  have  so  poisoned 
the  very  sources  of  the  town-supply  of  water, 
that  “ in  all  the  wells  in  Birmingham  more  or 
less  of  ammonia  is  to  be  found  in  consequence.” 
And  it  would  be  well  if  nothing  worse  than 
ammonia  could  so  penetrate  ; but,  even  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  intolerable  idea  of 
the  thing,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the 
wells  must  be  impregnated  with  far  more 
deletereous  matter  than  mere  ammonia.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  subject  is  not  only 
at  present  engaging  serious  attention,  as  we 
have  just  observed;  but,  strange  to  say,  “a 
French  Count  with  his  Engineers”  have  gone 
to  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
their  services  towards  the  effectual  removal  of 
the  causes  of  this  serious  evil.  The  fact  is, 
this  French  count  has  taken  out  a patent,  both 
in  France  and  England,  for  the  chemical  re- 
duction of  manure  into  dry  and  scentless 
solids  ; so  that  Mr.  Iliggs  has  need  to  look  to 
his  laurels  and  his  patents.  This  enterprising 
nobleman  proposes,  for  a consideration  of 
course,  to  divide  every  privy  in  Birmingham, 
at  his  own  expense,  into  two  distinct  recepta- 
cles, one  for  ashes,  &c.,  and  the  other  for  the 
more  valuable  chemical  manure;  which  latter 
he  will  then  be  ready  to  convert,  “ by  a 
chemical  process,  into  a dry,  portable  manure,” 
within  the  “very  privies”  themselves;  thus 
fixing  the  deleterious  gases  and  fluids  at  once 
into  innoxious  matter,  removable  forthwith, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  olfactory  sensi- 
bility o^  to  health  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  expeditious  and  effectual  annihilation  of  a 
fertile'  source  of  serious  injury  to  both  ; and, 
that',  tqp,  without  awaiting  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  construction  and 
establishment  of  any  general  system  of  drains 
or  sewers.  The  “covering,  dividing,  and 
puddling,  of  the  privies,”  and  the  erection  of 
the  chemical  manure  factory,”  will,  of. 
course,  he  very  expensive ; hut  the  count,  al- 
though he  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the 
Birmingham  commissioners,  counts,  of  course, 
upon  a remunerative  profit  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  at  large.  The  city  of 
Paris,  he  informs  them,  reaps  an  annual  har- 
vest, from  such  fertile  sources,  of  no  less  than 
500,000  francs,  or  20,000/.,  even  without  the 
operation  of  the  save-all  chemical  scheme 
proposed.  The  annual  expense  of  the  working 
of  this  new  scheme  at  Birmingham,  exclusive 
of  the  heavy  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the 
count  in  the  establishment  of  his  “factory,” 
and  the  improvements  of  his  depdts  or  privies, 
he  estimates  at  20,000/.,  and  he  expects  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerated  for  the  whole  of  this 
Herculean  or  Augean  labour  and  expense,  by 
a mere  “ premium  for  extraction,  either  by  a 
fix«d  price  per  ton,  or  by  a yearly  sum,  to  be 
paifl  by  the  town  to  the  company,”  under  a 

“ contract  of  considerable  duration.” The 

erection  of  lunatic  asylums, — a subject  at 
present  engaging  much  interest  and  discussion 
in  various  towns  and  counties  throughout  the 
empire, — is,  at  Birmingham  too,  dividing  the 
attention  of.  the  municipal  authorities  with  the 
other  sanatory  measures  just  alluded  to;  — the 
other  sanatory  measures  we  say,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  insane  to  a sanatory  state  is, 
of  course,  a subject  deeply  and  most  intimately 
connected, — a3  indeed,  is  the  occurrence  of  in- 
sanity itself,— with,  the  general  question  of 
the  sanatory  state  of  towns.  The  architect’s 
plans  for  the  proposed  asylum  at  Birmingham 
have  been  presented  to  the  council.  They  were 


prepared,  say  the  committee,  without  an  ex- 
isting asylum  as  a model ; but  there  is  good 
reason  to  think,  they  add,  “ that,  if  approved 
by  the  council,  the  asylum  u'ould  he  recom- 
mended as  a model  for  the  kingdom.”  They 
“ forbear,  however,  to  append  the  architect’s 
estimate  to  their  report,  until  the  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  have  been  supplied.” 
A member  of  council,  in  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  the  probable  cost  of  the  building 
had  not  been  stated,  remarked  that  the  towns 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 
had  not  decided  upon  erecting  an  asylum  ; and 
that  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  the  city  of 
Hereford,  had  agreed  with  three  other  coun- 
ties to  erect  one  jointly.  The  Birmingham 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

Felix  Summerly  has  addressed  a letter, 
through  the  columns  of  the  AthencEum , with  the 
purpose  of  shewing  “how  the  patronage  of 
art  may  come  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
railways.”  He  says  : — “ Already,  the  great 
railway  stations  now  in  progress  of  building 
or  in  contemplation — at  Euston-square,  at 
Birmingham,  at  Liverpool,  at  Hungerford- 
bridge,  at  London-bridge,  at  Shoreditch,  at 
Oxford,  at  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere— are  des- 
tined to  rank  among  the  most  marked  archi- 
tectural features  of  our  times,  provided  the 
natural  wants  of  the  buildings  are  permitted 
to  direct  the  expression  and  sentiment  of  their 
architecture.  A railway  station,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  as  susceptible  of  architectural 
character  as  a church,  a palace,  a clubhouse, 
or  any  other  building.  The  ability  of  the 
architect  may  make  stations  at  once  symme- 
trical and  beautiful ; and  if  he  be  a true  in- 
ventive genius,  he  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  seeming  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
apparently  awkward  proportions  of  railway 
stations.  But  the  architectural  forms  of  sta- 
tions are  not  my  special  theme.  My  purpose 
is  to  shew  what  a noble  opportunity  these  great 
halls  of  meeting  afford  for  promoting  the  deco- 
rative arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  : an  oppor- 
tunity  for  reviving  that  natural  union  of 
decoration  with  architecture,  which  wc  find  to 
have  existed  in  the  public  buildings  of  all  na- 
tions,— among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans, and  throughout  the  middle  ages  in  our 
own  country,  until  the  advent  of  puritanism.” 
‘Decorate  the  principal  railway  stations  with 
paintings  and  statues, — coloured  windows  and 
mosaic  pavements  ; and  the  multitudes  await- 
ing the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  trains, 
will  thus  bo  educated  in  art  with  the  least 
possible  parade  of  being  so  taught.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  gratify  and  improve 
busy,  hard-working  thousands,  especially  of 
the  manufacturing  class,  who  have  no  means 
of  access  to  private  picture  collections,  and 
little  leisure  or  opportunity  to  visit  our  one 
National  Gallery.” 

“ What  a noble  work  it  wonld  be  to  have  a 
series  of  frescoes,  illustrative  of  communication 
and  commerce,  adorning  the  walls  of  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  Euston-square  or  Birmingham, — 
the  windows  resplendent  with  stained  glass, and 
the  floors  decorated  with  mosaic  pavements  ! 
But  the  cost? — some  may  ask,  hesitatingly.  At 
once  let  me  say,  that  a railway  should  not  be 
asked  to  decorate  its  stations  with  high  art 
until  it  pays  a dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

The  cost,  in  fact,  would  fall  upon  the  public 
itself, — and  he  by  them  contributed  welcumely 
for  their  own  benefit ; though  the  work  would 
be  instigated  and  promoted  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  shareholders,  who  would  obtain  all 
the  credit  justly  due  to  the  enterprise.  Sup 
pose  20,000/.  were  so  applied, — spread  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  if  necessary.  This 
amount  would  be  much  less  than  Id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  London 
and  North-Western.  It  might,  I think,  be 
proved,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so,  that  a 
station  made  highly  attractive  for  its  art  would 
directly  benefit  the  traffic.  The  passport  to 
the  picture  hall  would  be  the  passenger’s 
ticket.  Railway  shareholders  are  proverbially 
most  liberal  and  generous,  in  spite  of  the  idle 
imputations  of  Mr.  Morrison  or  the  taunts  of 
“ Cato and  if  Mr.  Glyn  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  to  his  brother  shareholders  at  the 
next  general  meeting,  “ We  propose  to  adorn 
our  principal  stations  in  the  best  manner  of 


which  British  art  and  skill  are  capable— to  give 
to  our  customers  such  architecture,  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  decoration,  as  shall  not  be  sur- 
passed in  England,  and  shall  rival  those  of  the 
stations  in  Germany” — I believe  the  meeting 
would  welcome  the  proposal  with  cheers. 

What  corporation  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world  can  boast,  like  the  London  and 
North-Western,  of  an  annual  receipt  of  more 
than  a million  and  a half  of  pounds  sterling  ? 
Surely,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  bis 
Glyptotheca— or  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  he 
caused  Raffaelle  to  decorate  the  V atican — or 
the  Doges  of  Venice — had  no  such  resources 
at  their  command.  And  surely  we  have  pain- 
ters equal  to  the  work— Mulready,  Maclisp, 
Eastlake,  Edwin  Landseer, besides  Etty,  Cope, 
Herbert,  Dyce,  and  others.  If  railway  com- 
panies would  enter  upon  this  noble  course,  we 
should  soon  have  our  public  buildings  rivalling 
those  of  modern  Germany  and  ancient  Italy. 
It  would  only  be  following  the  example  of 
the  church  and  of  the  ancient  guilds.” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  MEETINGS. 

On  Friday,  the  Sth  inst.,  the  Archaeological 
Institute  met  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
at  their  rooms  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  at  half- past 
eight,  in  Sackville-street. 

At  the  Institute,  Mr.  Stapleton  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  subject  fixed  for  discussion  was 
“ The  works  of  the  early  goldsmiths.”  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner,  secretary,  introduced  it  by 
some  interesting  remark’s,  shewing,  among 
other  points,  the  effect  of  the  early  gold- 
smithery  on  the  artistical  work  of  the  period, 
on  which  a discussion  followed.  Mr.  Newton 
read  a description  of  some  extensive  Roman 
remains  recently  discovered  at  Gatterly  Grange, 
near  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Association , Mr.  Pettigrew  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  attendance  numerous.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  read  a communication  From 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  on  the  excavations  re- 
cently made  at  Bourne  Park,  near  Canterbury, 
where  numerous  discoveries,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  made,  of  high  interest,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, Lord  Albert  Conyngham. 

Mr.  Wansey  exhibited  two  querns,  or  hand- 
mill  stones.  They  were  found  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface  in  excavating  on  one  of 
the  estates  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company  in 
Ireland.  An  elaborate  paper,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
followed,  on  the  Eumemdes  of  iEschylus  ; a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  singular 
piece  of  sculpture  discovered  some  months 
since  in  the  City  stone-vard,  by  Mr.  Price, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  association,  is  in  danger  of  further  mutila- 
tion or  entire  destruction.  'The  fragment  in 
question  represents  the  three  mythic  pei son- 
ages  often  found  represented  on  works  of  art 
of  that  period,  particularly  in  Germany.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with 
discussions  relative  to  cromlechs,  and  other, 
early  sepulchral  remains  found  in  England; 
in  which  Messrs.  White,  Wright,  Keets,  Fair- 
holt,  and  Godwin,  joined. 

A question  of  considerable  importance  was 
mooted,  as  to  the  asserted  sale  from  the  British 
Museum,  of  metal  copies  of  medals  and  coins,  ' 
so  closely  resembling  the  originals,  as  not  to 
be  discriminated  by  the  best  judges.  This 
certainly  ought  not  lo  be  permitted. 


The  Dry  Dock,  Malta— commenced  by 
driving  the  first  pile  May  tilth,  1842,  under 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Scamp,  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  is  fast  approaching  towards 
completion.  The  extreme  length,  from  the 
gates  to  the  centre  of  the  bow,  is  274  feet,  and 
to  the  square  222  feet ; the  width  82  feet ; and 
the  depth  from  the  level  of  the  water  25  feet. 
It  is  constructed  of  limestone,  principally  from 
Gozo,  being  less  porous  than  any  other  stone 
found  in  these  islands.  Until  recently,  there 
were  about  2,000  persons  at  work  in  the 
quarries  or  elsewhere  connected  with  the  dock, 
having  in  their  families  about  5,000  souls. 
Now,  however,  there  are  only  300  employed. 
The  first  class  masons  receive  Is.  4d.  a day; 
second  class,  Is.  2d.;  third  class,  Is.  Id.; 
labourers,  first  class,  Is.;  second  class,  ldd. 
The  cost  of  the  dock,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
about  90,000/.,  independently  of  factories,  &c., 
which  are  not  yet  estimated. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  ASSURANCE  OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  certain 
architects  and  others,  had  been  invited  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  a new  building  for  the  purposes 
of  this  company,  on  a site  adjoining  the  Hall 
of  Commerce  in  Threadneedle-street,  City. 
Eight  designs  were,  we  believe,  submitted; 
and  Mr.  John  Shaw  being  called  in  to  assist 
the  directors  in  the  selection,  the  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  tha  second  to 
Mr.  Christian. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND 
DESIGNS. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  offer  the 
following  premiums,  amongst  many  others:  — 

1.  A prize  of  ten  guineas,  with  the  Society’s 
medal,  for  the  effective  ventilation  of  private 
rooms  or  buildings  designed  for  large  assem- 
blies. 

2.  The  same  — for  an  improved  method  of 
preventing  the  emission  of  noxious  vapours 
from  the  gratings  of  sewers,  which  shall  per- 
mit a free  passage  of  the  sewerage,  and  provide 
against  bursting  the  drains. 

•3.  The  same— ior  a specimen  of  printing  in 
distemper  by  blocks,  so  as  to  “ keep  register  ” 
more  perfectly,  and  produce  finer  specimens  of 
art  in  paper-hangings,  than  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

4.  The  same — for  the  best  application  of 
glass  in  the  construction  of  roofs. 

The  same — for  the  invention  and  application 
of  a cheaper  kind  of  glass  than  any  now  in  use. 

5.  A prize  of  five  guineas,  with  the  Society’s 
medal,  for  the  best  original  pattern  of  a paper- 
hanging for  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  to  be 
printed  with  not  exceeding  four  blocks.  The 
design  to  be  full  size. 

The  same — for  an  ornamental  design,  of  a 
geometrical  character,  suitable  for  a roller  win- 
dow blind. 

G.  The  Society's  gold  medal — for  the  finest 
specimens  of  Irish  marble  suitable  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

They  also  offer  their  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  original  designs  in  architecture,  and  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  or  details,  and  drawings 
of  existing  buildings,  including  geometrical 
elevations. 


iictu  iSoofc. 

Old  England's  JVortkies ; a Gallery  of  Por- 
traits from  authentic  sources.  Cox,  King- 
William-street,  Strand. 

The  twelfth  number  of  this  very  cheap  book, 
published  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  com- 
pletes the  work.  It  contains  in  the  whole  72 
portraits  of  eminent  statesmen,  lawyers, 
warriors,  men  of  science,  and  artists;  with 
twelve  illustrative  engravings  in  colour,  and 
well-written  biographies,  with  head-pieces.  It 
makes  a handsome  as  well  as  interesting 
volume,  well  deserving  of  a large  circulation. 
It  was  originally  published  by  Mr.  Knight,  but 
by  a recent  arrangement  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cox. 


Projected  Works. — There  are  advertise- 
ments in  the  current  newspapers,  for  contract- 
lenders  for  building  an  extensive  carriage 
bazaar  and  coach  manufactory  at  Southamp- 
ton ; razing  and  rebuilding  a house  at  Graves- 
end ; constructing  two  reservoirs,  part  of  an 
aqueduct  and  branches,  and  other  works  of  the 
Bristol  Water  Works  ; repairing  roads  in 
Staffordshire;  and  (175  miles)  in  Hereford- 
shire; rebuilding  and  repairing  .5  bridges  in 
Haddingtonshire;  also,  tor  the  whole  railway 
works,  in  separate  divisions,  of  5 and  6 miles, 
of  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Junction  ; 5 and 
11  miles  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c. ; 5,  6,  and 
13  miles  of  Soutli  Wales;  2,  7>  1,  Rod  4 miles 
of  Monmouth  and  Hereford  ; 20  miles  of  New- 
castle and  Berwick  (Kelso),  in  two  divisions; 
6 miles  of  Edinburgh  and  Bathgate,  in  two 
divisions ; 10  miles  of  South  Eastern ; 2nd 
and  3rd  contract  of  Rugby  and  Stamford  ; 
portion  of  Fleetwood  and  Preston  Junction, 
and  widening  Preston  and  Longridge  at  Ful- 
wood;  also,  for  widening  GOO  yards  of  Green- 
wich, and  enlarging  Loudon  Station  ; building 
and  finishing  stations  at  Monkwearmouth  and 
Newcastle;  5,700  square  yards  platform,  and 
10,000  super,  yards  roofing,  at  Leeds  Station  ; 
and  for  2,000  coal  waggons  with  wooden 
bodies,  for  Midland  Railway,  &c. 


OTorresyoniinife. 

THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  CONVENIENCES,” 

THE  DALSTON  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — “ An  Old  Architect”  complains,  in 
his  letter  in  your  number  for  this  week,  of  the 
want  of  urinals  in  our  streets.  I beg  to  say, 
that  I think  the  Official  Referees  have  endea- 
voured to  remedy  this  evil  : I mean  by  the 
interpretation  they  have  lately  put  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  Act  relating  to  projections  from 
the  fronts  of  houses,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
if  their  decision  on  this  point  is  to  be  abided 
by,  whenever  one  person  building  wishes  for 
cornices  or  other  projections,  and  sets  back 
bis  front  from  the  general  line  of  building  to 
obtain  them  (which  be  will  have  to  do,  sup- 
posing his  neighbours  value  the  space  more 
than  appearance),  a corner  will  be  obtained, 
which  will  be  extensively  used  for  the  pur- 
poses alluded  to. 

While  addressing  you,  lallow  me  to  mention 
that,  like  your  correspondent  “ Alpha,”  I ap- 
plied for  the  particulars,  issued  bv  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Dalston  Literary  Institution, 
but,  unlike  him,  I did  not  send  in,  as  I was 
quite  convinced  that  what  they  were  asking 
lor  could  not  possibly  be  done'for  the  money 
proposed  to  he  expended. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jan.  8,  1847.  G.  R.  W. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

SlR,  — Y our  correspondent,  A.  D.,  has  di- 
rected your  attention  to  an  ambiguous  sentence, 
whiqh  has  accidentally  crept  into  the  account 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  given  in  the  “ En- 
gineers and  Contractors’  Pocket  Book.”  As 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  that  little 
article  to  convey  correct  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  electro- telegraphy,  so  it  is  now  his  wish  to 
remove  any  misapprehension  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  an  unguarded  expression. 

The  passage  in  question  would  have  been 
more  correctly  worded,  had  it  stood  thus  : — 

“ If  he  move  half  round  the  needle,  so  as  to 
present  his  hack  to  it,”  &c.  In  this  case,  no 
wrong  conclusion  could  have  been  formed.  All 
that  was  intended  by  the  introduction  of  this 
passage  was,  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  position  of  the  wire,  whether  above  or 
below  the  needle,  and  the  reversal  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  would  have  equal  influence  in 
determining  the  side  to  which  tho  needle  would 
be  deflected. — I aiu,  Sir,  &c. 

London,  Jan.  12,  1847,  E.  C.  P.  B. 

TO  OPEN  CARRIAGE  GATES. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  will  inform  me,  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  opening  a 
large  carriage  gate  (made  of  wood)  from  a 
lodge,  without  coming  out  of  it.  I have 
thought  of  several  methods,  but  none  seem  to 
be  quite  the  thing  I could  wish. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Henri  cus. 


The  Wood  Trade. — Churchill  and  Co., 
in  their  annual  circular,  just  issued,  say  the 
trade  in  wood  for  184G,  after  much  vacillation 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  has  closed  in 
an  improved  and  healthy  state,  with  ample 
evidence  that  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  continues  on  the  high  scale  of  1846 
— which  had  far  exceeded  all  previous  years. 
They  estimate  the  comparative  annual  impor- 
tation and  consumption  as  follows  : — - 

Importation  of  wood  to  the  United  Kingdom 

For  the  years 1813.  181-1.  1815.  1816. 

In  loads 1,375,238  1,558,612  2,051,528  2,011,000 

Entered  for  home  I 

consumption  in  1,365,025  1,543,060  2,009,721  1,958,000 
the  same  years.  J 

It  appears  that  the  colonial  wood  trade  is 
not  curtailed  by  the  abatement  of  protective 
duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  progressively  in- 
creasing. The  quantity  of  square  timber  of 
all  kinds  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Quebec 
during  1846,  is  found  to  exceed  all  former  pe- 
riods, amounting 

In  1846  to  37,404,409  cubic  feet 

„ 1845  ,,  27,719,094  „ 

,,  1844  ,,  17,850,891  „ 

Monument  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan. — 

A considerable  number  of  designs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  competition  ; from 
these  they  selected  a model  by  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  of  London.  It  consists  of  a sitting 
figure  of  the  baronet,  on  a tasteful  pedestal, 
the  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  agricul- 
tural emblems  in  high  relief. 


iHtgciUanra. 

Public  Cooking  Ovens  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes. — We  derive  the  following  de- 
scription from  a recent  Austrian  publication. 
“ Public  cooking  ovens  Lave  been  established 
amongst  the  Jewish  community  at  Prague  for 
years  past:  this  sect  of  religionists  deserve 
the  credit  of  everywhere  maintaining  their 
own  poor.  The  construction  and  working  of 
these  ovens  is  the  following: — They  are 
common  baking  ovens,  of  round  or  oh- 
long  form,  as  best  suits  the  locality.  Their 
external  wall,  however,  is  furnished  with  a 
number  of  mural  shelves  and  niches,  the  use 
of  which  shall  be  presently  explained.  They 
are  heated  and  open  to  the  public  at  a very  early 
hour,  when  (at  Prague,  at  least)  the  working 
people  go  to  their  work.  Hither,  therefore, 
they  bring  their  meals,  either  for  breakfast, 
but  most  usually  dinner  or  supper,  after  the 
work  of  day  has  been  performed.  The  cook 
receives  their  dishes,  and  places  on  them  a 
label,  whose  utility  is  particular,  and  must  be 
brielly  explained.  The  people  bringing  their 
meals  for  preparation,  may  have  them  returned 
at  any  reasonable  hour;  6ome  even  wait  for 
them.  But  suppose  a person  brings  a dish 
early  in  the  morning,  which  he  does  not  want 
but  at  night,  then  the  cook  places  in  it  one  of 
the  many  tin  labels  at  hand,  on  which  all  hours 
ot  day  and  night  (with  their  fourth  divisions) 
are  inscribed.  Thus,  a person  wanting  his 
meal  at  a quarter  past  nine  p.m.,  a label  to 
that  effect  is  placed  on  the  vessel.  The 
charge  is  from  one  to  four  farthings  per  dish, 
according  to  size  and  trouble  required.  If  the 
person  does  not  call  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  meals  are  kept  warm  in  the  abovti 
shelves.” 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arc  iia-olooical' 
Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  . of 
this  society  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Norwich, 
on  1 hursday  last.  3 he  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Collyer  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair., 
— The  Reverend  R.  Ilart  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  wood  carvings  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Back.  They  had  been  brought  from  Bel- 
gium some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Ilart  read  seve- 
ral descriptions  of  similar  carvings  in  some  of 
the  continental  churches,  in  order  to  identify 
the  position  they  had  occupied,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  had  been  intended.  lie 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  used  as 
ornaments  to  the  pulpits.  He  could  not  as- 
sign a later  date  to  them  than  tho  end  of  the 
17th  century.  Four  of  the  carvings  repre- 
sented an  angel,  lion,  laipb,  and  eagle'  typical.,' 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Others  repf^sente'd1 
St.  Ambrose,  with  his  symbol,  a bee ; S$f‘, 
Jerome,  with  a lion;  St.*  Augilstine,  with’  a 
burning  heart,  and  St.  Gregory  the  ’Great  with"' 
a triple  crown  and  a dove;  St.  Dorothy,  bear- 
ing the  flowers  of  Paradise ; the  Fmpress 
Helena,  with  the  true  cross  ; St.  Dominic 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars': 
and  a monk,  bearing  the  sacred  monogram, 
supposed  to  be  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  In  conclusion,  tho  rev. 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  value  of  a know- 
ledge of  symbols,  by  the  aid  of  which  anti- 
quaries were  enabled'  to  ascertain  the  subjects 
or  these  ancient  carvings.  Various  other  com- 
munications were  read. 

Railway  Works. — The  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Company  are  about  very  large  works 
at  Stratford,  comprising  almost  a new  town. 
We  learn  that  no  fewer  than  300  houses  are  to 
be  at  once  erected,  at  a cost  of  200,000/.,  the 
contract  having  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
of  Stratford.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  erect 
a church  at  the  same  spot,  and  provide  other 
institutions  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Defective  Works:  Fall  of  a Bridge. 

— On  Friday  week,  a bridge  over  the  Binhop- 
stoke  and  Salisbury  branch  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  at  Timsbury,  Wilts,  fell  in 
with  a general  crash,  obstructing  the  way  for 
a considerable  space,  and  again  delaying  the 
frequently  announced  opening.  By  chance, 
the  workmen  were  found,  on  calling  over  the 
roll,  to  have  all  escaped. 

Our  Obelisk.— We  learn  that  in  the  course 
of  the  alterations  now  making  in  Alexandria, 
under  a French  engineer,  the  prostrate  obelisk, 
known  as  Cleopatra’s  needle,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  English  Government  some  time 
ago,  has  been  buried  in  the  sand,  so  that  no 
trace  of  it  remains. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


To  Prevent  Iron  from  Rusting. — Zeni 
recommends,  for  this  purpose,  eighty  parts  of 
pounded  and  very  finely  sifted  brick-dust, 
which  is  to  be  mixed  with  eighty  parts  of 
litharge.  The  mixture  is  ground  upon  a slab 
with  linseed  oil  to  a thick  paste,  and  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  Before  use,  the  iron, 
even  when  it  is  new,  should  be  rubbed  quite 
clean.  M.  Zeni  asserts  that  iron,  which  had 
been  twice  painted  with  this  and  exposed  for 
some  time  daily  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  had 
remained  entirely  free  from  rust. — Chemical 
GttZ.  ^ o 

Improvement  of  the  River. — On  Satur- 
day', a notice  was  posted  at  Guildhall  announc- 
ing the  intention  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a hill  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Conservancy  of  the  river,  oyer  the  River 
Thames  and  Medway  from  Staines  to  Yantlett 
Creek.  The  powers  sought  for  are  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  bridges,  erect  steam-boat 
and  other  piers,  to  cut  canals,  to  deepen  the 
rivers,  and  to  erect  or  form  embankments, 
docks,  harbours,  jetties,  and  quays. 

Terminus  in  Paris. — The  Council-Gen- 
eral of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  have  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  its  decision 
respecting  the  site  of  the  grand  terminus  of  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  railroad.  It  is  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  Boulevard  Contrescarpe,  near 
the  Place  do  la  Bastille,  and  will  require  the 
construction  of  a costly  viaduct  over  the  streets 
Moreau  and  Travers i£ re  and  the  grounds  of 
the  new  prison  of  La  Force. 

Baptistery. — A novel  feature  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  Trevethin  Church,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  A 
baptistery,  measuring  8 feet  by  3 feet  0 in., 
and  4 feet  deep,  has  been  placed  near  the  south 
door,  wherein  it  is  intended,  should  any  person 
have  conscientious  objection  to  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  by  sprinkling,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  by  immersion. 

Cast  Marbi.k — A discovery  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  at  Charlottenburg,  by  which 
marble  may  be  cast  in  moulds  of  any  size,  the 
marble  being  equal  in  quality  to  the  purest 
Carrara  marble.  Several  figures  have  already 
been  cast  of  the  size  of  life.  The  cast  is  stated 
to  be  one  dollar  a foot. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  BUILDERS.  AND  CARPENTERS. 


A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  K.  AVIL- 
LIAMSON’S  Wholesale .Warehouse,  No.  35,  thiswell-strcet,  I ms- 


L ...  _•  I5»r 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  IB*  fid.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.j>er  cwt  Do-  Scotch, 52s.  per  cwt. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


s.  3d.  58.  C3.  BtL 


12s.  per  gross. 


-a.  ™ — — 12s.  pe  . . . 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  Old.,  7i,  8l,  per  meb 
Self-acting  lvilchen  Ranees,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boilei. 

" Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3*.  3 ft  « in.,  £3.  12s.  fid.  -I  ft.,  £V 


Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


t the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

IIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 


R. ' IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES, «&c.,  19fl,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 


Sdone  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bara, Jr  , ..  r - , o « o i ft 

-3ft-  3«5  iLn"  am  £4.108. 

iriproved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


Heuiy's  Patent  I' 


gft.  3 ft  3Mn.  3ft.  6 in 
£5.  £3.  lbs.  £6-  5s. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d., 
Do.  Elfipfic  ' 

Manufacturer 
STOVES,  a cert 
a great  saving 


4ft. 


3 feet  !>  in 
£6.  IDs  i 
and  0d.  per  inch. 

mtie  no . at  .itci.,  and  4d.  do.  __ _ 
of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
in  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 

fcrcuce,  in  11  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 


ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 


, ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

£ 3 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  nil  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
~ 5 width  and  thickness,  from  Jinch  to  lj  ISPAlfl1,1 ,v-n  q s.,ir 
. " TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SUAN1L1NGS,  SASH 
3 SILLS.  &c.  , 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  W estminstev. 


ALWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLTNG’S, 

i " ^ 


BoariUne,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thiokness,  fit  fi 
mediate  use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 

very  accurately  finished.  .....  , „ ...  „„„ 

V R . in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  suuli  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &o. 


T A DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 
• Dare  M A HOG  AN  Y and  TIM  13  ER 
\-,,w  it,, ad.  near  the  Bricklayers  Arms.  SEASONED  rLOOR- 
IN'G,  MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE, UbK.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  \\  ninEeot,  Kim, 
Beech  Oak.  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fix  Laths:  Wheelwrights'  Goods..  All  sawn  and  preyed 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


JOHN  NEW  SON  having  now  completed 

h " " • n“* 


its  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
• waste,  and  as  cheap  n.s  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
: kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 

cut  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  out  boards,  match 


F-s 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 


A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Blackfriars.  keeps  an  assortment  ofStocka.  or  mouth- 
.,  Furnace-bars,  fop  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers,  Chim- 
bars.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doftro  and  Frames,  nouere 


. ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 


EREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re 

spectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and . Gentlemen 
.1. .....  „,.  mfif.i.ti r their  mansions,  to  the  most  cxtensiV' 


furnishing. 


TENDERS 

For  additional  Wing  to  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Grissell  ^41,472 

Lee 37.700 

Little 37,600 

Hicks 37,400 

Bird  37,3/5 

Baker  36,400 

Kclk  35,500 


Stock  of  I) rXSVIN G-ROOM  ’and  other  STOVES  - 
kingdom.  which  combine  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
errent  heat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  manufactured 
M every  d^CTjption  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic.  Grecian, 
French  and  Elizabethan ; also  fenders  and  fire-irons  en  suite. 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 
Jnd  Cold  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  tMBiafem  gnash- 
ing ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved  Hot-wabM  AppOj 

■ consxr^atones,  Ac^— NIuuu^ictor^,‘’wl 


Show-rooms,  33,  King 


-The 

pectfully 


Hot  water  apparatus, 

' ililincsTiave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  paitiM  for 

• ........ nr,-  constantly  c; «»♦’««« 

vouch  for  tli 


A (rood  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  Q—.  - , 

boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sa.-.li  saKmah(Knny,  oak, 

birch,  and  beech,  in  planks  and  boards,  veneers,  «c,  all  dry  and  fit 

for  immediate  use.  being  well  covered  by  ex^^ive  dprmg 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  ms  limner 
Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 


D BUCK'S.  No  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  ot 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham.  Kenahl^n  Ac.Ac., 
will  find  great  facUities  o.f  Wharfage,  Cran^e,  or  Deliverv. , by 
applying  as  above.  A wetgh-bndgo  and  draw  dock— N-B-  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

^ may  be  had  at  the  following  places 


UiiOl » “Ih  y. ■ 

Archer,  45,  Goo'dge-strect,  Tottenham-courLroad  : Blyth.  White 
chanel  • Cock,  424,  Oxford-street ; Dean.  40,  King  WiU  am-street- 
cnapeti  uock,^^^ — f Holtzapffcl  and  Co.,  G4j  Charing; 


ss-.  S 

Kingdom. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  fte.Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle- 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  b/  Muirs  P»Mt 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  ol  navigation  and 
being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  &ro*wnnnr 


in,  also  their  willingness  t- 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  18.— Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  James’s- 

Tbeshat,  19th.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 p.m.  (anniversary). 

Wednesday,  20th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.; 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southamp- 
ton-street. 

Thursday,  21st.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
r.M. ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ M.  J."  (Brixton). — We  are  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  Langham  Hall.  A memorandum  of  the  descent  of  the 
lands  will  he  found  in  Hutchin's  Dorset,  second  edition. 

“ \V.  C.”— The  subjects  named  are  not  quite  what  we 

yj.” — Could  not  recover  from  the  Insurance  Cora- 


s al- 


V “ J ill.” We  are  not  aware  that  any  drawback 

lowed  “on  materials  used  in  the  building  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church.” 

“Stations  on  Leeds  and  Bradford  Line.  —A  corre- 
cp  .ndent  asks  for  a list  of  the  tenders  delivered  last  month, 
fur  building  there. 

“ O.  /t.”  (Wolverhampton). — Shall  be  engraved.  We 
wish  the  exact  form  of  the  upper  (oval  7)  panels  was 

C Subscriber.” — It  is  not  within  our  plan  to  furnish 


P*,,CG.'h.”— ' The  communication  shall  be  forwarded  to  M: 
Higgs  when  we  obtain  his  address. 

“ j.  C.” — Tupper  Carey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Coir 
mittee,  Guernsey.  Designs  to  be  sent  in  on  or  befo: 

«'j,  j.” — We  fully  admit  “ the  importance  of  having  th 
eye  instructed  by  correct  examples  of  mathematical  lines. 
So  many  matters,  however,  press  upon  us,  that  we  a 

quite  unable  to  attend  to  all. 

G.  R.”  (Hampstead).— We  will  roquire. 

Received.— “ A Subscriber”  (Dalston), 

“ A.  G.”  (Soho-square),  “Rev.  E.  C.,”  ”• 

D.  L.  ” “ G.  W-,”  “ Observations  on  Steam  Ships  and  the 
use  of  Iron  in  their  construction.  By  Christopher  N. 
Nixon  (Effingham  Wilson). 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  C'nmbridge-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  au  exclusne 
LteSKwii ‘Mr  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Su_-.ro  Engines  iu  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 

Crescent,  Birmingham;  Loudon  Warehouse,  63,  Upper  Thames- 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 

WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  euro  of  smoky  chimneys,  lius  hi 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  bo 


effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  I ’(its  cannot  corrode  o 
order,  and  coil  be  tflcotuauy  sn 
sweep's  machine; 


-e  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
^’Die'trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 


VAllE  PLACE.-  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


2 docks  and  carted  home  free  of 


narfc'e"  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gilliugliam-strect,  rimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing.  


“ HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY'  SEWERS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  ot  bEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office.  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  bour,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 

or  ltcnt  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 

of  the  situation  and  level  ot  the  public  Sewers, 

suflieieut  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  I ersousto 

apply  for  at  the  abo.e  office.  BTA^SSl<S®a,otal« 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcck-street,  Soho-square.  _ 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildjiies  or  i n (U°uml  forbmldih^^on.^viDii^h^^stnet 


buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  v 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  ...  -----  . , 

falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  Loudon  and  the 

P-YJ,6'1  ‘U; ,n  V.  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 

. iously  to  the  malting 

lane,  or  put-lie  way,  or  in  auy  part 

intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  auy 
m,,lrr  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office  and  tliat  sncli  new  Mwer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and 
made'  in  such  rawner  and  form,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 

the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 


Aud.ii 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  nud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 

15,  WHAllF-ROAD.  CITY-KOAD.-N.B  Country  Ageiite  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  snpphed  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


I FILTERED  WATER.— As  the  rainy  sea- 

_«"  r*»mM*ar  "Wt- 


R.  F.” 


NOTICE. — Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder,! 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  eachi 


...  dirt'"  >■  .VIP, . , ~ ' 

•stem  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  lame 
jf  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  nc 
mtiuucs  to  supply  these  apparatus,  widely 


. produces 
routine's  system  pi 
(juiuitilies  of  lbiui-H 


,r ..  lily  applied  ti 

cisterns  tind  water-butts,  and  when  tiicd  require  no  c*re  or  nrten 
tion  from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  1 he 
Two  to  Four  Guineas,  produemg  from  lpo  to  son  ga  . 
brewers  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large 
in cuts,  to  ini  unlimiteUiuautity.the  priewj-arying 


is  daily:. 


; Office,  33,  1 


=_  . Jubiish- 
•cordiugly. 
induit-street, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
is  directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  Works  for  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  (of  any  kind).  STONE,  and  MARBLE.  The  adiau 
ugesover  avo»-y  otlier  description  of  carving  arc  lery  odvious  on 

iug  WorkTucoIeston-place,  Pimlico,”  having  no  connection  with 
any  other  establishment. 


order 

arise  from  ground  pi 

vated  at  too  great  a depth,  the 
upon  application  brang  made  at  tins 
vution  of  such  ground,  information 
depth  at  which  the 
And  the  Cuinmiss 
lower  fit 


shall  tie  given  as  to  the  lowest 
whenever  the 


lower  floors  or  pavements  ot  Dunnings  Mi-m  n:n<: 

as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 

will  not  allow  ony  aewera,  or  drains  into  bowers,  to  be  made  lor  the 

all  persons  about  to  purchase  c 


CIt"is  °reconimended'1o  all  persons  about  to  purchase  ot  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  preimsw  have 

2S&  K”  i«i  thn  ««. 

davs  before  thev  are  prescuted  to  the  commissioners : and  aU  such 
petitions  will  lie  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  on  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  or*  *h-  


„„  and  the  proceedings  n 

Ail  communications  made  with  an v sewer  without  leave ^of  the 
Commissioners  will.be  cut  oft,  and  the  parties  making  the  sr 


luiiuissiouers 

ol  Sewers  m the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
sened,  and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  ourvevor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  ur‘  “ 


i commission 


oi  aiiy  runv.o  ..  it  bin  this  , — -- 

narties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
v By  order  ot  the  Court,  „ , 

" LEWIS  C.  1 1EKTSLET,  Clerk. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a ^stftute fo^aint^^nate- 


ral  grain  ol  wood  i. 


euiLlinind^'a r i c t j-'w b k b diflerent  woods  present  in  tlieir  natural 
"r  an.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
mg  the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  . process,  which  surparecs  paint 
ill  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ,s  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a mouth 
to  paint  in  the  usual  .manner,  maybe, fimshi 


t when  compared  with  tb 


natural 


Stamfi  oi-. 


fag&S&amzmi*- 

at  Crake's 


week  by  the 
pleasing  when  finished.  The 
,ld  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
ol ; sold  also  at  the  office  qf 
Garden,  London ; Hod- 


rl  be  n 

e prepared  and  s 
et,  Blackfriars-ro 
2,  York-strcct .f  C 

, „r  Ji,^,.^,.^et,XLynn ; and  in  Manchester 
Marble  AVorts,  Uarratt-bridge.  In  bottles  of  Od.  and  U 
at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  or1' 

8s.  per  pouud.  y 


^ _ may  be  obtained 

powder  at  ds."  per  pouiST.  which  ‘dissolves  in  water*"  «-"•  ' 
liiiuid,  and  one  pound  wiu  make 
Trade  supplied. 


le  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


PLACE, 


HOT  AIR, 


Description  of  Diagram • 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d cl  d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C Thedirection  thesmokeand  vitiated  air  takes  afterit  has  passed  through 

the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

Tho  .hew  the  the  external  fre.h  air  i.  admitted,  next  pa.sin. 

through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ot  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


1 his  SI  O VE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. . 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

• DUCTIPN-— ,A  copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PUHE  WARM  AIR 

Channel  nnAprnMfhthAfl™  ,hrough  th.e  1:!rKe  Stove-  at  a regulated  rale,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air 

mni2^.l!,wTI'S,OTION-sTh'  “,”™1  lSs*oV.  becoming 

municates  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


g warm,  com- 


VENTILATION  produced  bj  the  OPEN  FIBE-wbich  will  earrv  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 

i;:“m?f\“Ti!af!P„„API  iMTUS  °f  lhe  S,0Ve'  tkmb’  *«**  •»  * mt  arable 

•ii  ECONOMYof  FUEL.-Tl.is  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place 
ennfi’nr°d'iCeKam0St?iUILLIANT  ^ KR  with  the  lpast  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


<-  T)„  . „ . . Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

W n Private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
vlnr.  t^!  r,fl,LVi,  Thbd  ’ \ trled  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
t W r go  -f  7 i h 1 ,have  tncd  ln  »y  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church.  St.  John’s  Wood. 

.The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
♦ 7 a™  airj  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation;  the  sight  of 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness 

nected  with  them  * nnH  tlmnoh  loci  nnt  i-n.»  .u-  * . . • 

All  more  I 


and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

- , , say  lTl  ,v0,Vr  ?our  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 

tarln&L°r  church>  1 sha11  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  no  tlie  same.  Yours  truly, 


ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 
Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


np  mx  c.  , . , 29,  Charter-house. square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

dear  Mr,— I he  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  hiehlv 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
vpmi lat'ion  h,  a Partle®-  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bail 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy  on 
t0  bCar  tfst,mo.ny  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour’  to 
; friends?  f ^ power’  t0  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


i severely  ftom  thd  l^-edRd°rv?ere^7  Sertlf£’  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
lop  ele\V  lu.e  co  d •tIJe  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
I Thl  WlHatt  8 st0ve8’  whlch  con.8umed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit 
. Q ,1,  e wn*  n®ver.  wfJm  i ln  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
i had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves 

• 7nmfnrtah?A  if®  ^Ut  ,?ne  COal  pCr  day  betwe«n  thcm-  they  impart  to  the  church  a 

comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle? 


„.  T,  St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

J,ear  .S.‘r— 1 bav®  vefy  PrPat  pleasure  in  givi  ng  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  vour 
stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired;  and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  veth  discovered  f he  point  in  which  the 
?nh?rBCiefl«l8  8h7,l°f  tlieor-v-— Thc  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 

cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  crected'has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  nnd  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  tin  t I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, -that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  holdnc,.s  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent.— I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  tou'ards 
it  was  enrertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.— I remain,  Dear  Sir,  vours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  King’s  College. 

T , . ...  „ Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

re-  . ,,  ce  , y that  one  of  Mr-  Gundy’ s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  nt 

Ring  s College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW’  O’BRIEN. 

• 4l**!rSl?ce,  ',hi,9  stovc  was  put  up>  four  others  have  als0  been  fixed>  °oe  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library.  1 

Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

0.  T , . , , King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Mr,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  w hich  arises 
from  iron,  heated  m contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Mr,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY, 


lo  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


THE  BUILDER. 


:d  und  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
trouble  to  put  up  and 
JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 


Contingent  — 
of  Responsibility ; it 
full  particulars  of  the ; 
sonally,  betw  een  Twch 
C,  Salisbury  street. 


pplieants  be  prepared  with 
-Applvpcr- 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


r by  letter,  prepaid,  t 


IT  ME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

J used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
- Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  l;OR- 


JJTOCK  BRICKS.- 


1 ^ Old  Stock  Bricks  for  SALE, 
Museum.  Entrance  at  Mr"  

' e.of  J.COX.  — 


-300,000  of  Superior  | 


ind,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  I1UILDERS.  r . , 

VT  \V.  RAWLINS,  Bangor  Wharf,  King  s 

• Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Towm,  begs  respectfully  to  m- 
n builders  and  others,  that  he  continues  to  supply  gTcy  sionc, 
L chalk  lime,  blue  lias  lime,  Bornau  ceincut. 


H 


OUSES  TO  BE  SOLO.- One  Six-  A 

™_.i  ii.„, co  (n  -etliev  or  senarate.  * . 


■ irate 
>RY,  1 


cd  and  one  Eight-ro.— ... 
w . espeetable  tenants.— Apply  t 

niton  Terrace.  Vauxliall-hridge  Road,  1 
BtULDlN G MATERIALS.— LOCK  HOSPITAL,  HARROW 


ripo  BE  £OLD  by  T EN PER,  the  internal 

i fittings  of  the  old  Chapel,  11  ^ ’",1  F,T 


and  chalk  lime,  blue  lias  Umc,  Itomau  ceincut,  l'msii.  ........ 

Blusterers’  hair.  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney  pots, 
ra  goods  and  aU  kinds  of  building  materials,  this  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paring 
S^lSrfok,  Ac..  Thames  ballast,  and  sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 


agisting  of  sound  Oak  and  Fir 

Hospital,  on  Wednesday.  30th  January,  1847.— To  view,  apply  to 
(lie  Porter  on  the  premises. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


P 


AT  ENT  KAMPTULICON  COM- 

PANY,  Office,  18,  Cornhill 


JHTOCK  ON  SALE.— -3,000  feci  ‘super.  Kamptulite  Pavement, 
similar  to  that  laid  under  the  portic o .^.^uckji^ham  I 
N.irman  Gateway  Windsor  Castle.  Admiralty  Court  lain,  nora 
Radnor’s  stables.  Ac  ; 2 000  yards 

tnkitg’hous^ 

c?’  iin!Lr  to  that  ordered  for  her  Majesty’s  ndmg-housc 

"*"T wo* LI F E °BOAT8,  one  capable  of  saving  loo  lives  at  a time, 
built  of  a material  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  rocks,  shot,  or  by 
being  thrown  against  a ship’s  side. 

Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  as  above. 


Planking, 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices  Three  2 ft.^6  •“ 
Openings,  8 in.  piers,  35s._each 


. ...»  3 ft.  10  in.  Openings, 
„,v>0  oos.  ‘ eacli  ; several  ’larger  Openings,  11  m.  and 

r,  IT.  to  £7  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  nt  thru,  or 
sis  mouths,  according  to  the  amount.  Apply  nt  34,  thiclicster- 
place.  King’s-cross.  


T' 


TO  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS.  . , 

O LET  ON  LEASE  for  Ninety-eight 

to  be  Sold  at  a Low  Ground  Rent,  Two  well-built 
Havcrstock  Hill.  Hampstead  Road.— Inquire  of 

70,  Great  Titchficld-strcet. 

TONE.  LIME,  SLATE,  OR  COAL 


MESSRS.  11.  c.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at 


„ ’removed  tlieir  business  to  Albion  Wharf, 

Bankside.  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  pipply  ol  Grey 
Rtniie  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers  Lime,  Sand,  Ceincut,  UncKs, 
Tiles'  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  lire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  ROSHER  have  ^.^I^Sdnnd'l^in 
Limehouse,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Kmgsland  L.isin, 
Kingsland-road. 


TENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

*/  Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damage! 

Bar  than  from  any  other  cause,  lii 
take  down,  and  troubjesoi 
— RED  SHOP  SHUTT.. 

Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose 
uuu  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  ----- - - - - 

corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  110  rusty  depot 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  • - 


TEREDSHOP  SHUTTERFASTENER 

tire  Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoa  The  show 
Lid  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford,  greater  Protection  to  the 


veuwi,  and  testimonials  of  the  - 
taiuedfrom  the  ocoUpietR  A fro 
secured  for 


ob- 


,*  containing 

front  shod  and  secured  for 

Builders,  Ir  mm  ingera,  a-J  * 


—liberal 

discomt  allowed  to  Builders,  IroUmongeR,  and  Painte^who^  iu- 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  9G,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chancery-lane.  ^ 


T 


HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 


A durability. 


* Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


TMRE  BRICKS.— STOURBRIDGE  (Ruf- 

JL  ford’s  and  others)  best  made  BRICKS,  at  WARD’S,  Hon- 


shipping,  lighterage,  lauding,  reloading,  &c.  Au  immense  siock 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle: firo ;oods 
prices,  although  freights  aud  other  expenses  _lia\e  eon 


onminer  ririces.  altliougn  rrcignis  uuu  win  , , , V. 

dcrably  advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
and  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
, , . b.L.  Nj,..,,..™  nf  rrn  immediate  supply  without 


"to  builders,  brick 


MERCHANTS.  . . 

rpo  LET,  a Compact  and  Cony^mM  W hartj. 


rad«  haring  excellent  water  and  and  V* 


lieui.iin,  .IFI'.J 

Mills,  Polaee-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BLIND-MAKERS,  AND  UNDER- 
TAKERS. „ , 

rjVQ  BE  LET  in  the  above  line,  a Good 


e of  the  first  business  neighbourhoods  of 
. . .ee— For  cards  of  address,  apply  at  the  omoc 
e Builder?  2.  York-street.  Covcnt-garden. 


T 


O BE  LET Brick  Earth.  One  Acre 

quantity,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  one 
from  Kingston-on-Tlmmes,  and  nine  from  Lon 


O.^wpiirtie.nw™.to  Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Linton,  near  Ross, 


Mr.  MATTHEWS,  I 


. ,r  further  particular), 

llerefordslura. - — 

ttu  *l!ltM!II»-Sl»li  Hit-  ASK  HUSKY  AMMO* 

SO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  arc  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  mid  Plater  Ornaments  of  firet-rntc  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bid- 

nn  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  H El! nr. H i ana  ra 
Modellers,  Ac.,  43,  Parkcr-strcct,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
the  Trade. , 1 — .front  trusses  ready  for  fixing— 


reestablishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
iiwVrrreatest  nossible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  _ ihcir 
ranenority  ovef  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal 

cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  saler. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  r,^1  '‘Sfrarnow  u^dforirou 


— with  the  "slightest  exertion,  without 

cELwry,"  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOB  BUILIHNGS 

A SMITH’S  PA1EN1  COPPER 

fl'  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  tor  the  protection 
• ■■  - •— 1™ — *"jm  the  e 


j.  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  eiuj-.y. 
of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the  «tfcets  of  thui uder 
storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages  oyer  other  forms  ot  co 
ductors.  Kefereuces  c~" 


can  tie  ,mu  where  it  has  been  applied  f 
some  time  past  to  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE 
1UIIL1UNGS,  Ac.  Ac.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  ana 
MerAntilc  Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  pos- 
siblc  EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  Ac.  ... 

A SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  bmldjng  to  his 
IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND  REVOLVING  IRON 
SHUTTERS— Also,  the  Patent  Weather-tight  I astennig  and  Cill 
it,,,-  f.,r  French  Casements,  which  are  so  much  admired  toi  tlieir 


,&frisitfgazzsjST~ 

mftchfi.  


P 


ORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 


^V^lfmceL  WhaHChlRm  f BcRs  Whajf,  Paddington  ; and 
Alhiou  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel-street,  Liverpool;  and 


Salmon  and  Co.’s  Dublin 


■"EEN E’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CE  M ENT 


Kk-^nnVau  cIcecdLLy  hard  and  indestructible  ffucoo,  whloh 
may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  m imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust, 

Jlt  is  „ cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  fui  skirtiiv-  , 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  m .5ppiif^u,,f°vi™iii  1 

MillhaU'.  treet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool-  _ 


Bar,  for  French  Casements,  which  are  so  much  a-----  - -- 
security,  simplicity,  cheapness,  aud  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  Ins 
Patent  Double  mid  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Ac.  Ac., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and  appre- 

Manufactory  for 


Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other  Doors. 
Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  PaUsadin^,  Gatcsli  and 


Strong  Kooms,  1 inui  uuu  ouiumcuwi  i v.,  7 ‘ 

Columns. -Also,  Metal  Sashes.  Shop-fronts.  Stall-hoard  Plates, 
Brass  Butts  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings  heated  upon  a new,  sale, 
and  superior  plan.  „ . , . 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  09,  Princess-street,  Leiccstcr-squarc,  London. 


INJUNCTION.  „ „ 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Potent  RE- 

VOLVINGI1 


IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  iv 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  lias  granted  a 
-icrpetual  Injunction  for  restraining,  a_U  •n/nnpemjn^pf^thia 


Fattiitl^ aud  therefore  aU  parties’ are° h ereby  cautioned  against  ii 

WT§^  PRICES’ ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  aud  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON_ SHUTTERb  ARE,  THE 


e made  with 


T°t»i 


rv  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  _ houses, 
streets! eading  from  the  Qucen’s-rqnd,  Dalston  * 


r ninety-six  , ...  . 

Building  Ground,  land-ta: 
situated  i 

'Plus  18  one  OI  uie  niosi.  ia|»uu  •ii.i-.- ■•■•q. — 
London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare 
westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  town  which  it  i 
,er  of  a mile  distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on 


« WHS-.  yilMMEDIiTE  COOKTU* 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  tins 

;t  of  the  summit  of  the 
suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  anu  grcaiese  aeujui;  For  nar' 

and  nromenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  .—It  or  par- 

SlTr.  iplj  to  W.  H.  T»«STO»,  14, 

Regent’s-vilhis.  Avcnnc-road.  Regent  s-paik. 


esirame  niul  salubrious  situation  . . - - 
esque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTI. 
BOURHOOD.  and  elevated  with"  ‘ " 


~ TO  BUILDERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

ra^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— A first-rate 

iL  and  very  compact  Business,  in  the  above  line,  m a good 
market  town,  aWtwo  hou^ ride by^ radwa^j 


employed  iS' ^Ki^an^Ldingr  5"*' 

ucction.  Stock  aud  Fixtures  to  be  taken  at  valuation.  I ren 
may  b«  purchased,  or  rented  <m  lease.  Stock  is  reduced 
•t  of  which  may  be  ’ “ " 


;e  prt 


approved  hills  at  long  < 
spected,  or  additional  rental.  For 
id  dress,  C.  D..  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder, 

i ciiMi  n.  h- -lidoi). 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

CAEN  STONE,  now  lying  ofl  the  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

MB.  MARSH  (Late  Fuller  and  Marsh), 

lias  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
vi— ervp  in  the  Barges  now  moored  oft  the  Custom  House,  to  meet 
Freight  and  other  Charges  on  THURSDAY.  January  21st, 18L  . at 
Twelve  o’clock,  in  Lots,  TWENTY  BLOCKS  ; CA  ;S  tolffi 
nerving  in  dimensions  from  10  to  70  cubic  feet—  May  he  viewed  the 
day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  obtained^  of  Mr 
MARSH,  Auctioneer,  Surveyor,  Ac.  ””  " 


■“MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION Messrs.  STEVENS  »ml  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  othem^  rrn. 


neoiMly  said  to  he  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  tlicm- 
selves  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  m composi- 
tion anil  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  n neutial  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical 


tion  of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  att 
to  the  following  properties,  wliich  it  exclusively  possesses 

1 It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  iiUernul  cements,  its  hardness  lsuinform  through- 
may  he  made  equal 

.,11*^  I ITT  O’  INV  s .\ 


Its  surmce  (WIUOII  1IU»J  -£S?'V 1°I ^ll^iJpePvp 

marole)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  W“£’L. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  « alls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinda  WUf  which 
purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  npphed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cuuitt, 

°“-  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
..-  I ,i..«i.i.i  vesisting  fire,  damp,  and 


economical  and  durable, 

VeForthe  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone  being  nt  the  same  time,  much  more  economical,  the  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  hrolof  the  Patentee^, 

Plaster  of  Pr 


lastcr  oi  cans  anu  cement  Manufacturers,  lgtl.  DRURY  LANE. 
Agent  for  Liverpool  and  -Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  n 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  anil  wheel  mot;-..  . ... 
aud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  Inn  secured  by  this  1 atent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effcotiug  that  object,  lu  largo 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  aud  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  tlieir  wnntof  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  I atentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  older,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 

"'SSSrZurtSm.REVOLVINa  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired!,  at  the  same  prices  a 


ic  hinges,  without  wliich  no  shutter  ci 


^1  proper  i 

BUNNETT  aud  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASII-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER, OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
evvi  imiTS  Aiili  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Brass  or  Zinc 
graved 

_ ,..and  lower  in  price 

than  any  otlier’hous’o.*  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

' Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  e. 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  .Mounted. 
Stall-hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  I-  it 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower 


. Cuttin 


chine 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERH1T11E. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  bet;  to  inform 

Arcl 


j.  that  they  ha- 


',  Bucklersbury.  Mansion 


fR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  has  received  instructions 


to  remove  for  Peremptory  Sale,  to  his  Rooms,  259.  High 
- , — -t  Twelve  o’clock,  an 


OHN’S  and 

„ CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 

sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : 

It  will  effectually. resist  Damp.  It  will 

green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  uor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stoue  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  Jt 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  iu  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea  side.  It J"  **■" 


'be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  ... 

It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 

or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  her 


begin  to  pertab.UJ I't^mnj^be'  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 

frost  lias  no  effect  upon  it  It  may;  bejuedogffie  Inner  Wrtsof 


Holbor 


. on  WEDNESDAY,  January  20th.  ...  - 

mu. i i»w  stock,  comprising  upwards  of  3,700  pieces  of  paper-haug- 
iuirs  of  excellent  workmanship  aud  modern  design,  including  draw- 
ing, dining,  parlor,  bed-room,  staircase  and  other  papers.  >n  nch 
crimson  flocks,  embossed  satins,  morpetli,  Elizabethan,  scagiio  la, 
and  other  marbles.  The  stock  is  lottecf  to  suit  the  trade  and  Private 
buyers.— May  be  viewed  the  day  pnor  aud  morning  of  sate,  and 
catalogues  had 


To  Builders,  Timber  Merhanta,  Carpenters,  Pianoforte  and  Ca- 
binet Manufacturers,  and  Others,  the  Trane,  Ac.— Early  bale. 
Curtain-road,  Shoreditch.  — Mr.  JAMES  Gol  Gil  b extensive 
and  excellent  stock  of  about  20,000  deals,  battens,  timber,  Ac.,  at 
the  timber  yard,  extending  from  the  Curtain-road  to  ohore- 

M'1' hR.  DEACON  will  SELL  (unreservedly) 

next  TUESDAY',  19th  inst.  and  following  days,  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve’  by  order  of  Mr.  GOUGH,  the  capital  seasoned  stock, 
comprising’  white  and  yellow  deals,  ditto  in  plank  and  battena, 
Memcl  and  Dantzic  timber,  yellow  pine,  cut  deals  and  ptank,  dry 
wainscot  boards  and  slabs,  best  and  second  dp  pine  PjW!, 
deals,  a few  scaffold  poles,  fir  quartering,  Ac.  Ac  — The  stock  may  be 
Viewed  until  the  sale,  aud  catalogues  had  upon  the  premises,  ana  Ot 


ocivTlouses,  which  mav  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  .Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  mr 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cos* 
rial  docs. not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 


with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  iu  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  to^beumv^^ref^d- 


StYci'mehs  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  jts  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  oi 


Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom, , may be 'obtained .on 
application  at  the  office  of”  The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maideu-lane,  Qucen-st 


vcyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  tliat  tnc 
ovea  iroiu  ixuiway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  tlieir  > ueu 
le  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
■k  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from [.  tlieir 
nnan-iiis  at  Alleniange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  furtliti 
particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
Wiirk-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Cai 


; Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


^AMUEL  CUNDY  bejrs  to  inform  Archi- 


t 

branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  a ..  . - . - , ...  - 

d packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or ufixed,  enabling 
ICH1TECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
1URCHES.  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 


>r  fixed,  avoiding  either 


ARCH.* - 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  la  - 
under their  immediate  inspection  in  lOVViv.  . 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  liavo  every  description  yf  Stone 
in  the  Loudon  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  o 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  - " 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

THECWORCJ^STHR  ENCATH^IC^  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  iu  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  I ONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION. — Professor  Schonbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured ou  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  aud  Fndaya  The  principle 
of  the  various  ELECTUO-MAGN’ETIC  TELEOftA  PI  IS  explained 
daily  by  Professor  Baclihoffhcr,  including  the  Patent  of  -Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  ou  the  Railways,  aud  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble.  The  vanous  Models 
ilaincd.  .Magnified  Specimens  _of_  DISEASED  ^POTATOES 


Cheapside,  London ; of  whom  also  may  be  had. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  oi 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  ana 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way 
su i teil  fur  this  purpose  than  YVhite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
" — flakes,  being  in.ffirect  chemiaU  uppositiou  nith 


aucutiy  come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  "' " 


having  an  affinity  lor  otucco,  mnas  useu  wiui  n.  si",, — . - . 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  rathe 
finish  producing  a pure  stoue-like  effect,  produccable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  he  used 
by  any  Painter,  ia  any  elimate,  e\en  in  the  most  esposea  Marine 
situations. 


plained  Magnified  Specimens  or  jnsfiABtu  runviuM 
nibited  hv  the  OXV-H YDROGEN  MICROSCOPE  with 
e DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee.  Esq..  F.K.S.. 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A benutilul  senes  of  N EW  DIS- 

_.  — a T ind  DIVElt,  with 

CHROMATR0PE, 


SOLVING l’TlEwV“Ke'  DIVING-BELL  and  DIV EE, 
EXPERIMENTS.  The PHYSIOSCOPE, n. 

Ac.  Ac— Admission,  la  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


[ioxnox:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-strect, 
l’eutonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  nt  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A II.  Cox.  Brothers.  74  A 75,  Great  Qncen  street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilra-m-the-Ficlds,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  3,  York-street,  Co  vent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  January  16, 1847. 
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JASJVBtt.'TISEIVEjSIVTS. 

TM/ANTED,  by  a steady  person,  a situation 

I l as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct  ns  General  Foreman  to  a 
Job,  either  in  town  or  country.— Address  to  W.  B.,  29,  Marshatn- 
Btrcet,  Horse  ferry -road,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

7” ANTE l>,  by  a Builder  near  London, 
an  ESTIMATING  CLERK,  who  has  had  good  experience, 
and  thoroughly  understands  taking  out  quantities,  pricing  them 
for  contracts,  sc.,  and  able  to  make  tolerable  drawings.— Direct  to 
Y.  Z.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-strcet,  Coveut  Garden. 


YY 


GLASS  WORKS. 

/"ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  the 

i • practical  management  of  a Plate  Glass  Manufactory,  uow 
progress.  A liberal  salary  will  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  steady 
man.  All  communications  will  be  eoulidentially  received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Queen-square,  West- 
minster, London. 


YY 


XM/ANTED  by  a Steady,  Respectable  Middle- 

f V aged  Person,  as  Foreman  to  a Builder  or  Gentleman, 
cither  in  Town  or  Country,  having  had  great  experience  in  the 
above  branches.  Terms  moderate,  as  the  greatest  object  is  Perma- 
nency.—Address  to  W.  W..  at  No.  4,  Oxford  street. 

P.S.  Plans,  Elevations,  &c„  shewed  as  abilities  ; also  highly  re- 
spectable references  given  if  required. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  good 

V V address  and  Business  Habits,  having  been  brought  up  to 
the  Bench,  a SITUATION  as  Foreman,  or  Clerk  and  Foreman, 
having  a general  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  building  depart- 
ment. Any  speculating  builder  will  find  the  Advertiser  worthy  of 
his  notice,  haring  been  accustomed  to  speculating  builders,  us  to 
representing  them  also.  Economical  ways  of  labour  und  materials. 
No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  post-paid,  to  T.  J.  51.,  office 
of"  The  Builder,”  Y ork-street,  Coveut  Gardon. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERS,  OR 
BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  above  branches,  wishes  for  employment  with 
a respectable  firm  at  moderate  wages.— Address  J.  K.,  Mrs.  Hall's, 
opposite  Church,  West  Ham,  Essex. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AY  OUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  the  routine 

of  an  Architect’s  Office,  is  open  to  an  engagement  as  Assist- 
ant. No  objection  to  the  country;  respectable  references  will  bo 

Siven. — Address  to  51.  31.,  No.  2,  Sudely-strcet,  Regent's  Canal, 
iondon. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  the  Son  of  a Builder, 

lately  deceased,  and  who  has  been  six  years  at  the  Bench, 
wishes  to  obtain  a situation  where  he  will  have  au  opportunity  of 
improvement  in  carpentering  and  joining.  He  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  he  has  had  a good  plain  education.  His  object  is  not  so  much 
for  wages,  ns  it  is  to  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.— All 
applications  to  be  addressed  to  .Mr.  GEORGE  WA31SLEY,  Wise- 
street,  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 


|N  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR 


-t  ■*-  having  a larger  house  than  he  occupies,  can  accommodate 
one  or  two  respectable  sons  of  country  builders,  or  neglected  pupils, 
who  may  wish  to  improve  their  time  for  a few  mouths  and  be  in- 
structed  in  drawing  and  estimating  according  to  London  practice, 
under  his  personal  superintendence.  Terms  at  per  month.— Ad- 
dress, 51.  T.,  T"“ * — a ■ ” - • - --  • 

Square. 


, Library  of  Arts,  100,  Great  Russel?  Street,  Bedford 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER  is  open  to  an  engage- 
ment as  Clerk,  or  General  Superintendent  of  Works,  having 
terminated  his  late  engagement  Highly  respectable  references  as 
to  ability  and  character.  -Address,  A.  B.,  147,  High  Holbom. 


D 


ECORAT1VE  ART  SOCIETY, 


Windows,  chronologically  considered,”  containing  notices  of  such 
ns  have  been  executed  from  the  ICtli  ccutury  to  the  present  date. 
Visitors  admitted  on  anplieatiou  to 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  See. 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  T TIES  and  5IOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purchased  at  31  INTi IS  and  Co.’s  warehouse.9,  Albiou-place.  Surrey 
side  of  Blackfriars-bridge. — J.  51.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent  The 


YY 


ORCESIER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

. . Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
5Ie.-srs.  GRIEVE  nnd  GltELLIEK,  Marble-wharf,  Belridore-road, 
Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BAKU,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.-NORWAY  SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,  GREENWICH. 

W TUCK  WELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

• informs  Architects,  Sculptors,  5Iasons,  and  others,  that 
he  has  n large  stock  of  superior  DRY  SEASONED  CAEN  STONE 
on  his  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  his  quarries  at 
Allemngue,  which,  for  present  lmes,  is  superior  to  any  now  imported. 
Orders  received  by  5h\  TUCKAVELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the 
offices  of  51r.  R.  A.  W1THALL,  Surveyor,  80.  Cheapsidc,  where  any 
information  and  samples  may  be  obtained.— CAEN  STONE  shipped 
direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  AVILA RF,  llOTHERHITUE. 

LUAHD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  AYharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stoue  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemongc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  51r.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  AVhart 


s 


AMUEL  CLTNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 


CHUKC1IES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  5Inrket,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12d.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  aud  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— Tbe 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  inateriaL  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  : one  in  51anchcster, 
and  one  at  Bolton-lc-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  aud  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  und  buildings, 
&c.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,”  nor  of  the 
nature  of  [Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads ; pinnacles,  finials,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces, indented 
tile3  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  &c.,  and  every  variety  of 
ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  may 
be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
Proprietors,  E.  1’.'  AVILLCUCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
51anchestcr. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  anil  Builders 

is  directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  AVorks  for  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  (of  any  kindl,  STONE,  and  5IARBLE.  The  advan- 
tages over  every  other  description  of  can-ing  are  very  obvious  on 
comparison,  whether  in  tbe  execution  of  the  work,  or  saving  in 
price.  A Show-room  is  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  containing  a va- 
riety of  specimens,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect  their 
merits.  Communications  should  lie  addressed,  “Architectural  Carv- 
ing AVorks,  Ecclestou-place,  Pimlico,”  having  no  connection  with 
any  other  establishment. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD— Tbe  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  AVood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

5iouldings  and  Carvings  of  nil  kinds  arc  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Cliirnney-pioccs,  aud  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
AVood  Caning  Offices,  4-H,  AYest  Strand,  or  atthe  AA'orks,  Rauelagh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 


Town  of  Brighton.  — Notice  is 

.hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the' Act 


e about  to  appoint  a person  properly  qualified  to 


the  said  tc 

perform  tl  . ...  „ „ . 

the  public  workB  authorised  and  required  by  the  said  Act,  at  - 
salary  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum.— All  persons  who  nro 
desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  may  obtain  every  particular,  with 
a statement  of  the  defined  duties,  bv  application  at  my  office,  at 
which  place  testimonials  must  be  left  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
6th  day  of  February  next.— By  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

, LEAVIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  12tli  J anuary,  1847. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  high  pressure  steam  en- 
gine, INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  PULE,  in  8vo.,  with  Engrav- 
ings, is  uow  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

JOHN  AV Tale,  59,  High  Holborn. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4a. 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 


— — . -- — — -- — ...  Fludyer-street, 

AA’hitehall ; AV  kale,  High  Holbom  ; Simpkin,  Mjiuhai.i.,  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row;  and  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-stroot, 
Covent-garden. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price 

ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of"  The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden  : 
5IKAD  aud  POAVELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford. 

“ Herapath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder’s  Frie.vd.— AVe  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  5Iunual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,”  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

Tnr  Builder's  Friend.  By  Henry  Fitzgerald.— (Mead  aud 
PowelU. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work ; it  shews  in  one  liue  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


NICHOLSON’S  PRINCIPLES  of  AR'- 

CH1TECTURE,  including  the  Geometrical  Rules  for 
Shadows,  the  five  ordere,  &o.  218  Plates,  3 vols.  8vo.,  fifth  edition, 

new  in  cloth,  only  £L  4s.  (pub.  at  £3.  3«.)  1841. 

HOPE’S  HISTORICAL  ESSAY'  on  ARCHITECTURE.  07 
beautiful  Plates,  3 vols.  royal  8vo.,  oloth,  £1 . 4s.  (pub.  at  £2.  2s.) 
1840. 

BROAVN’S  PRINCIPLES  of  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE, 
containing  universal  Rules  for  delineating  Architectural  Designs 
on  various  surfaces.  Two  parts,  complete  in  one  volume,  illus- 
trated with  50  Plates,  4to.  bda,  second  edition,  21a  1835. 

BILLING’S  TE.AIPLE  CHURCH,  31  Plates,  4to„  hf.  bd.  mo- 
rocco. 28a  i pub.  at  £2.  2a  I 1838. 

BROOKE’S  COTTAGE  aud  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  Ill 
Plates  4to.  lit  bd.  in  russia,  true  copy,  28s. 

PRACTICAL  CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET 
5IAKING.  90  Plates,  4 to.  hf.  bd.  gilt.  20a  1837. 

COTT1NGHA5PS  PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  SECTIONS,  and 
DETAILS  of  HENRY  the  SEVENTH’S  CHAPEL,  27  large  and 
beautiful  Plates, imperial  folio,  18s.  (pub.  at  £3.  3s.) 

The  above,  warranted  perfect  and  in  good  condition,  to  be  had  at 
E.  aud  J.  HOAVARD’S,  114,  Ilolboru-liuJ,  removed  from  33,  Gray’s- 
inn-laue. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

Execution  of  any,  or  nil  of  the  AVorks  required  in  the  re- 
building of  luce  Hall,  near  Chester,  can  see  the  Plans  and  Speci- 
fication at  the  Hall,  where  they  will  lie  for  inspection  from  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  of  January,  to  Avednesday,  the  loth  of  February,  in- 
clusive.—The  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Messrx  SHARPE  and  PA- 
LEY,  .Architects,  Lancaster,  on  or  before  AVednesday,  Feb.  17th. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

Club  arc  desirous  of  receiving  designs  for  the  Erection  of  a 
Club  House.  A Premium  of  £200.  will  be  given  for  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  aud  £100.  for  the  second.  Full  particulars  may  uo 
obtained,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  13,  St.  James’s-square,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  and 
TAVELVE  o’clock.— By  order  of  the  Committee, 

13,  St.  James’s-square,  T.  AVALCOT,  Secretary. 

20th  January,  1847. 


HACKNEY  UNION.— CONTRACT  FOR  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AT  THE  HACKNEY  UNION  AVOKKHOUSE. 

ITE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union 

are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  NEAV 
BUILDINGS  at  the  Hackney  Union  AA'orkhousc,  in  Lower  Ho- 
mertou,  the  plans  and  specifications  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
offices  of  the  Architect,  situate  at  No.  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  London,  from  5tondny.  the  18th  of  January  instant,  till 
Monday,  the  1st  of  February  following,  both  days  inclusive  iSundny 
excepted),  from  10  in  the  morning  to  3 in  the  afternoon  of  each  day. 
Two  securities  will  be  required  in  £500  each  for  the  performance  of 
the  contract,  to  bo  named,  and  their  placeB  of  abode  to  be  stated  in 
the  tenders,  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Guardians.  The  Guardians 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  aud  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  will  be,  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
underlet  his  coutraet,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  of  the  \i  orks  com- 
prised therein.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Clerk  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1847,  endorsed  "lender 
for  New  Buildings  at  the  Workhouse.”  The  Board  will  meet  at  the 
Board-room  in  the  Uuionhouse,  to  open  the  tenders,  on  AVcduesuay, 
the  3rd  day  of  February,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  when  the  contractors 
are  required  to  attend  personally,  to  answer  when  called  for. 

The  contract  must  be  approved  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
Dated  the  13th  day  of  January,  1847. -By ^order 'of the  Board  of 
Guardians,  CH  ARliE^  HORTON  PULLEY  , Clork, 

28,  Great  AYiuchester-street,  and  Upper  Homerton. 


most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
'd invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 

i all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  6oon 

becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 

A large  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvnnized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich.  THE  trade  SUPPLIED. 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  ice.,  196,  Blnckfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10a 

H only’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-bo  ards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  salving  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  out  boards,  mutch 
boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech,  in  planks  and  boards,  veneers,  &c.,  all  dry  and  fit 
for  immediate  use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds.— 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  his  Timber 
Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 


Oven:- 

E ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3feet9in.  4ft 
£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5a  £6. 10s.  £7 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3}d„  and  id.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLPASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Coimtry,  accompanied  with  a remittance  oi 
ference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  # A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c„  See. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  r — 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 


VENTILATING 


SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 


faetured  by  J.  rumnivi,  ao  uw  onui 
article  for  tlie  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling  power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 
success. 


This  Chimuey-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
puspose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ornamental  appearance. 


The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole  manu- 


DRUCE'S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  raradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Sec.  See., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Di 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re- 

spectfuUy  invite  the  attention  of  Nobltmen  nnd  Gentlemen 
furnishing,  or  refitting  their  mansions,  to  the  most  ex-tensive  and 
varied  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 
kingdom,  which  combine  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
great  beat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  manufactured 


Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 
and  Cold  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  nnd  every  requisite  in  furnish- 
ing ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved  Hot-water  Appn- 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 


and  BATTENS,  &c" Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Machinery.  - _ 

water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinen-  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings.  Sc c..  bv  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  laltbflugh  curved!,  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oif  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  ueither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawinc  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Oflicc,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company.  . ..  „ 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tinnprtj  in  Town  and  Country. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS. 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  78.  Gd.  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
3 recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 


If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Trap 
at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


fBajesiji's 


Konal  JLcttcrs  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunbill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers 


{tLiicstn’s  y.  letters  Patent 

WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

T V CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

Gentlemen,— Your  attention  i»  rl-spectftilly  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c„ 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 
Patronized  by 

Honourable  Boari 
Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  is 
l Botanical  Garden.1 


s Woods  . 


if  Ordnance 


...  .F  Wight, 

honourable  tjAST-iNDiA  gomfaw  ■ a „ wvi i... i.au  v* „ , ait , , j,  Regents  Park. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  lias  been  exhibited,  and  ORTA INED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  tho 
Roval  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Honovcr-square.  , . ...  , . . , , . . 

' Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow. and tfrtwt,  and a non-conductor  of  heat 
mill  Tlie  Felt  can  he  rut  t<>  anv  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PEN  N\  PER  SQUARE  Foul.  Samples, 
uU  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  tfie  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  ot  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country  A Dry-hoar 
Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Ate.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  m fuel  is  effected.  The  1 RA  DE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  bdM^pph^  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
, i . .u-:.  ..  in iii.,1.  i.: - e a i'n*Tii\ni  AftATXST  M I SRE PRESEN  I A 1 ION . as  tii E oni. \ works  in  Great 


which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  Liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
firing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  lias  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
oue  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  nppa- 
' is  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
’ - \t  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 


,vith  full  directions  as  tc  _ _ _ 

' ’ ^ I : 17”.  Ill . 110  1111.  — 71 71 7 17 ycffcct ed .' "’Th c TRAflE  a! 

.-.jined  t o send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  me; 

lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  arc  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  V - - - - - .. 

Britain  where  tlic  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.s  Manufactories,  LAMBS-BUILDINGS,  BLNHILL-ROW, 

1/0  Roofe  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster ilall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  ' 


Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BA  KER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


n and  the  s 


'eby  re * 

i.v  noisy  Closet  nnd  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place, 

without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  " Silent " 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  i where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-place, 
University  College,  Loudon,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  9 ir  *'•» 
Evening. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-housc-s,  Com  Stores,  F’ 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  dow 


15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD—  N. B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


FILTERED  WATER. — As  the  l-ainy  sea- 
son produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 
fouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  large 
quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  he 
continues  to  supply  these  nppamtns.  which  are  easily  applied  t- 
cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  ntten 
tion  from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
" eas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  : for 


i RCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 


STOVES  and  KITCH_._. 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stovf.-Grates, 
Fenders,  nnd  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  sametime  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ino  Ironmomgery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  nnd  Iran  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J apanned  W are.  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  tabic,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  L' 


Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thcrmio Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
GUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  08,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LOND 


■ 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1847. 

STATEMENT  having  been 
circulated  to  the  effect,  that 
an  accident  had  occurred 
to  the  walls  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  that 
another  architect  bad  been 
called  in,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
and  remedy  it, — a confirmation  or  denial  of  the 
assertion  was  asked  for  from  us  by  correspon- 
dents, and  we  were  led  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  and  look  through  the  building. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  we  can  confidently 
pronounce  the  report  a fabrication  without  the 
least  foundation  : no  accident  of  any  sort  has 
occurred,  and  no  fresh  architect  has  been  called 
in  or  hinted  at. 

In  making  the  examination,  a fact  became 
known  to  us  which  requires  to  be  stated, 
having  especial  interest  at  this  moment,  when 
the  propriety  of  preventing  the  use  of  wood- 
bond  in  brickwork  is  a matter  of  question. 
The  whole  of  the  wood-bond  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  had  decayed  entirely, 
and  being  of  considerable  size,  9 in.  by  6 in., 
and  even  larger,  had  left  the  building  in  an 
evidently  insecure  state,  only  made  known  by 
the  stripping  consequent  on  the  present  re- 
construction of  the  interior.  In  one  wall,  five 
bricks  thick,  it  appears  that  bond  on  either 
side  of  it  occupied  a thickness  equal  to  three 
bricks,  and  was  quite  rotten ! The  whole  of 
the  timber  in  this  position  has  now  been  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  with  brickwork 
in  cement  to  an  extent  of  800  feet,  running 
measure,  so  that  the  building  is  now  consider- 
ably stronger  in  this  respect  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

The  cause  of  this  entire  decay  within 
a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  deserves 
investigation.  Although  perhaps,  no  other 
reason  need  be  looked  for  than  the  effect  of 
the  wet  mortar  and  damp  brickwork  in  which 
the  timber  was  set.  The  building  was  of 
course  hurriedly  carried  up,  and  thebond(which 
was  in  the  face  of  the  wall)  cased  in  at  once 
by  framing  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  moisture 
could  not  evaporate.  When  timber  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a wall,  and  so  encased  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  totally  excluded,  decayseldom  takes 
place  ; nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  if,  when  placed 
in  the  inner  face  of  a wall,  it  is  first  allowed 
thoroughly  to  dry,  and  then  covered  by  the 
plasterer  : provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  sound 
timber  of  a durable  sort,  and  that  the  insidious 
access  of  moisture  be  prevented. 

That  it  is  desirable  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  avoid  the  use  of  wood  bond  cannot  be 
doubted.  Apart  from  its  shrinking,  when 
not  properly  seasoned  (and  so  leaving  aper- 
tures and  weaknesses  in  the  walls),  and  the 
probability  of  decay  in  many  situations,  its  use 
has  often  entailed  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
structures  destroyed  by  fire,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  kept  up.  By  the  substitution 
of  hoop  iron  bond,  as  the  majority  of  our 
readers  know,  the  evils  in  question  may  be 
avoided,  and  better  work  obtained,  provided 
that  the  bond  be  properly  fixed  with  occa- 
sional courses  of  brickwork  in  cement.  The 
hoop  iron  (if  pitched  and  sanded  so  much 
the  better)  should  be  strained  tightly,  the 
whole  length  of  each  wall  in  one  piece  if 


possible,  and  secured  at  the  end  by  turning  it 
up  at  right  angles,  and  lapping  it  over  the  upper 
courses ; connection  at  the  angles  ought  not 
to  be  forgetten. 

Bond  timbers  are  valuable  in  new  work  by 
distributing  the  various  weights,  and  prevent- 
ing irregular  settlements.  The  front  and  back 
walls  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  slight  piers,  indifferently 
executed  in  too  many  cases,  are  more  likely 
to  remain  sound  and  unshaken  when  bond 
timbers  pass  through  piers  and  openings  (after- 
wards to  be  cut  out),  and  so  hold  the  whole  to- 
gether, until  the  work  gets  its  hearing  and 
consolidates. 

An  equivalent  for  this  is  not  provided  by 
the  hoop  iron  alone  ; a cement  bond  is  neces- 
sary ; but  unluckily  the  additional  cost  of  this, 
small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  use 
of  it,  and  so  in  many  cases  where  wood  bond 
is  prohibited,  the  stability  of  the  structure  is 
made  to  suffer.* 

A correspondent  wished  to  be  informed  last 
week  if  we  considered  he  might  use  bond- 
timber  in  9-inch  external  walls;  and  he 
said  further,  that  the  district  surveyor  had 
told  him  he  might  not  do  so. 

The  second  part  of  schedule  D,  which  treats 
of  external  walls,  says : — “ With  regard  to 
other  substances  than  the  component  materials 
of  external  walls, — there  may  be  such  ivood 
and  iron  as  may  be  necessary;”  and  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  plate,  lintel,  and  bond, 
by  providing  that  they  “must  be  fixed  at  a 
distance  from  the  external  face  of  the  wall  of 
four  inches  at  the  least.”  At  the  end  of  the 
clause,  however,  it  says,  — “But  no  timber 
must  be  laid  into  any  external  wall  in  such 
manner,  or  of  such  length,  as  to  render  the 
part  of  the  wall  above  it  wholly  or  in  great 
part  dependent  upon  the  wood  for  support,  or 
60  that  any  such  wood  might  not  be  withdrawn 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  superin- 
cumbent structure,  except  in  the  case  of  breast- 
summers.” 

The  district  surveyors  do  not  consider  this 
provision  binds  them  to  prevent  the  use  of 
wall  -plates,  even  in  a 9-inch  wall,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so ; but  they  feel 
themselves  not  merely  authorized,  but  bound 
by  the  spirit,  as  well  as  letter,  of  the  clause,  in 
the  case  of  bond,  when  other  expedients  may 
conveniently  be  resorted  to,  to  object  to  the 
use  of  timber  in  such  a situation. 

As  to  a 14-inch  external  wall,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  prevent  the  use  of  timber  bond  as 
formerly  ; nevertheless,  we  strongly  advise  all 
builders  to  avoid  it,  and  adopt,  as  indeed  is  now 
almost  universally  the  case,  hoop-iron  bond 
and  Roman  cement. t 


* In  the  majority  of  speculative  buildings  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  we  fear  no  bond  of  any  kind  is 
now  used. 

t The  following  extract  from  General  Pasley’s  work  on 
“ Limes  and  Calcareous  Cements”  will  serve  to  shew  the 
strength  of  hoop-iron  in  opposition  to  a tensile  force  : 

“ The  extraordinary  resistance  communicated  to  brick 
beams  by  longitudinal  hoop-iron  bond,  the  value  of  which 
has  exceeded  our  expectations,  induced  us  to  try  a few  ex- 
periments on  the  actual  strength  of  the  hoop-iron  alone,  in 
opposition  to  a force  tending  to  tear  it  to  pieces  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  acting  from  one  end,  the  other  being 
fixed. 

First,  with  \\-inch  hoop-iron.—  Its  thickness  being  what 
is  described  as  No.  15  wire  gage,  or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
nearly,  and  its  weight  per  foot  being  2,520  grains,  or  3'61bs. 
Having  fixed  a piece  of  this  hoop-iron  in  a vertical  position, 
and  suspended  weights  to  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  we 
gradually  increased,  it  broke  down  under  a total  weight  of 
6,1 63  lbs.,  after  the  iron  had  elongated  thirteen  sixteenth 
parts  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  about  18  inches. 

Secondly,  \-inch  hoop-iron.— We  next  broke  down  a piece 
ofhoop-iron  1 inch  wide,  of  No.  18  wire  gage,  weighing  1,220 
grains  to  the  foot,  by  a total  weight  of  2,901  lbs.,  which  pro- 
duced a previous  elongation  of  half  an  inch. 

Thirdly,  3-inch  hoop-iron.— Finally,  we  broke  down  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  of  No.  20 
wire  gage,  and  weighing  640  grains  to  the  foot,  by  a total 
weight  of  1,842  lbs,,  which  produced  a previous  elongation 
of  one  three-eights  of  an  inch. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  statements  of  the  strength  of  iron  of  this  description  in 
the  works  of  Professor  Barlow  and  Tredgold ; and  as  the 


After  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  inquire  at  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  office  if  the  referees  had  expressed 
any  opinion  on  this  subject,  although  we  knew 
that  they  had  not  published  any  award  convey- 
ing it.  We  found  that  they  had  done  so  as 
far  hack  as  May  last,  in  the  shape  of  an  award 
on  a joint  requisition  from  Mr.  C.  Oldfield  and 
the  district  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  which 
the  former  gentleman  had  afterwards  refused 
to  take  up.  The  matter  being  one  of  some 
importance,  and  the  referees  having  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  question  from  that  which 
we  have  expressed  above,  we  are  glad  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  decision  before  the 
public. 

The  requisition  required  “ the  determination 
of  the  official  referees  as  to  the  legality  of  in- 
serting continuous  wooden  plates  and  bond 
along  and  in  external  walls,  to  carry  the  joists 
and  timbers  of  the  building ; and  whether 
such  plates  should  be  limited  in  size  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  for  instance,  4 
inches  by  3 in  a 9-inch  wall,  9 inches  by  4 in  a 
14  or  18-inch  wall,  or  4 inches  by  4. 

The  said  referees  determined  “first  as  to 
walls  9 inches  thick,  that  inasmuch  as  continu- 
ous wooden  plates  4 inches  by  3 inches  laid 
into  such  walls,  would  render  such  walls  de- 
pendent on  the  said  woodwork  for  support, 
and  that  such  woodwork  might  not  be  with- 
drawn without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
superstructure,  such  construction  would  not  be 
conformable  to  the  rules  as  to  the  construction 
and  materials  of  external  walls  in  part  2,  of 
schedule  D,  of  the  first-mentioned  Act. 

And  secondly,  as  to  walls  14  inches  or 
18  inches  thick,  inasmuch  as  continuous 
wooden  plates  9 inches  by  4 inches,  or  4 inches 
by  4 inches,  laid  into  the  face  of  such  walls, 
would  render  the  said  walls  in  great  part  de- 
pendent on  such  wood  for  support,  and  so 
that  such  wood  might  not  be  withdrawn  with- 
out endangering  the  safety  of  the  superincum- 
bent structure,  such  construction  must  bo 
deemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  said 
Act.” 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY 
OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  ancient  Syracuse  occupied  the  first  rank 
of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  or  Magna  Grascia,  in 
point  both  of  extent  and  political  import- 
ance ; and  there  are  few  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  even  in  Greece  herself,  which  are  more 
interesting  (o  the  scholar  or  the  antiquary. 

I visited  the  ruins  and  the  modern  city  in 
company  with  some  fellow-students  in  the 
summer  of  1822.  The  classical  interest  of  the 
spot,  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  climate  (noted  by  Cicero  for 
its  sunshine  in  every  day  of  the  year)  were 
such,  that  not  even  a week’s  painful  imprison- 
ment in  the  quarantine,  on  a subsequent  occa- 
sion, could  diminish  my  feelings  of  admiration 
for  this  renowned  spot. 

The  present  paper  being  principally  devoted 
to  the  architectural  description  of  the  ancient 
city,  I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting 
with  a long  account  of  its  history  ; it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  the 
tradition  of  its  having  received  its  inhabitants, 
in  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  from  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia;  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Siculi,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  replaced 
by  a colony  from  Corinth,  led  by  Archias,  one 
of  the  Ileraclidaj,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eleventh  Olympiad,  or  about  732  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  city  was  named  by 
them  Ortygia,  or  the  island  of  quails  (the  same 
name  was  originally  given  to  the  island  of 
Delos). 

strength  of  iron  lias  been  fully  investigated,  and  accurately 
stated,  by  these  and  other  authors  of  reputation,  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  this  subject  any  farther.” 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  straps  of  l£-inch  hoop-iron 
would  be  strong  enough  for  connecting  the  rafters  and  tie- 
beams  of  roofs  of  moderate  span,  instead  of  ordering  wrought- 
iron  straps  for  the  purpose. 
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We  have  the  united  testimony  of  ancient 
historians  and  poets  to  the  effect,  that  the  city 
rapidly  increased  until  it  arrived  at  so  great  an 
extent,  and  to  such  a degree  of  splendour,  that 
Thucydides  (long  before  it  reached  its  summit 
of  prosperity  under  Dionysius)  acknowledged 
it  to  be  equal  in  size  to  Athens;  and  Cicero 
mentions  it,  in  one  of  his  orations,  as  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  city  in  Greece.* 

The  city  was  under  different  governments 
until  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus, 
446  b.c.  ; and  sixty-one  years  afterwards  it  was 
usurped  by  the  Dionysii,  who  were  expelled 
by  Timoleon  343  b.c.  The  celebrated  part  it 
took  in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  its  memorable 
'conflicts  with  the  Athenians,  and  its  sad  and 
mighty  fall,  after  enduring  a three  years’ siege 
by  the  Roman  conqueror,  Marcellus,  are  events 
so  well  known  to  every  scholar,  as  to  require 
no  further  allusion  to  on  my  part  at  this 
meeting. 

In  after  years,  the  Saracens  completed  the 
ruin  the  Romans  commenced  ; and  a.d.  827 
Syracuse  resigned  to  her  rival,  Palermo,  the 
proud  title  of  Capital  of  Sicily.  From  that 
time  the  city  has  dwindled  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Her  population  at  the  present 
time  does  not  exceed  12,000;  and  that  com- 
merce which  once  filled  its  glorious  harbours 
with  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage,  is  now  confined  to  a few  speronaras 
engaged  in  a miserable  coasting  trade. 

Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
originally  from  the  neighbouring  Marsh  Syraco 
(now  called  Jl  Pantano'),  and  situate  on  the 
right  bank  of  theAnapus;  it  was  afterwards 
called  Tetrapolis,  a city  formed  of  four  distinct 
quarters,  and  these  were  named  Ortygia , 
Acradina,  Aycha,  and  Neapolis. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls  was  80  stadia,  or  22 i miles,  in- 
cluding the  suburb  of  Epipola,  which  was  to 
the  westward  of  Neapolis,  and  commanded  the 
whole  city.  At  the  extremity  of  Epipohe  was 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  called  Eurvale, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  and  other  historians. 

The  great  port  of  Syracuse — one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Mediterranean — is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference.  As  you  enter  from  the  ocean,  to 
the  left  hand  is  the  rock  Plemmyrium,  distant 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  Ortygia  about  half 
a mile.  It  was  across  this  entrance  to  the  port 
that  the  Syracusans,  by  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
threw  a strong  chain,  and  thus  blockaded  the 
Athenian  fleet. 

In  modern  times,  the  great  port  of  Syracuse 
has  its  name  connected  with  a glorious  event ; 
for  it  was  here  that  Nelson  revictualled  his 
fleet  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
lesser  port  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
Ortygia;  it  was  called  Porlus  Marmoreus, 
according  to  some  authorities,  from  the  bottom 
having  originally  been  paved  with  marble  ; but 
perhaps  with  more  probability  from  the  costly 
buildings  which  lined  its  shores. 

I will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the 
four  quarters  of  the  citv,  commencing  with  the 
most  ancient  one.  Ortygia  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  most  important  part,  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  both  the 
ports.  The  tyrants  established  their  residences 
in  this  division,  and  added,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  fortifications.  The  Romans  also,  when 
masters  of  Syracuse,  regarded  the  situation  of 
Ortygia  in  the  same  important  light,  and  pro- 
hibited any  native  citizen  from  residing  in 
that  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  the  most  sacred 
and  important  building  in  Ortygia : it  now 
forms  the  cathedral,  or  duomo,  to  the  modern 
city,  to  which  purpose  it  was  converted  during 
the  12th century,  when  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom 
was  obliged  to  resign  her  shrine  to  “ Our  Lady 
of  the  Columns;”  for  such  was  the  change  in 
the  dedication  of  this  edifice. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order, peripteral 
and  hexastyle,  with  fourteen  columns  on  the 
sides.  The  lower  diameter  is  about  six  feet 
seven  inches,  and  the  height  twenty-eight  feet 
ten  inches.  The  character  of  the  order  resem- 
bles the  Agrigentine  examples. f Twenty-one 
columns  of  the  Peristyles,  with  portions  of  the 
entablature,  are  still  standing ; but,  unfortu- 
nately'; they  are  built  up  in  the  outer  walls  of 
the  duomo.  The  two  columns  of  the  Posticum 


* Urbem  Syracusas  maximam  esse  Graecarum  urbium 
pulcherrimamque  omnium  stepe  audistis. — Cic.,  Orat.  2,  in 
Ver.  lib.  iv. 

t I have  shewn  the  capitals  half  the  real  size.  The  anta 
cap  may  be  considered  as  a good  example  of  the  favourite 
Becco  di  Civetta,  or  Owl’s  Beak  moulding  of  the  ancients. 


also  remain.  The  columns,  unfortunately, 
have  been  disfigured  with  modern  plaster  and 
additional  mouldings  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these,  by  some  oversight,  have 
found  their  way  into  an  important  work  on 
Magna  Gracia,  and  are  there  shewn  as  part  of 
the  ancient  work.  It  was  only  after  much 
entreaty  and  persuasion,  and  offering  ample 
security,  in  case  of  injury,  that  the  church  au- 
thorities (who,  unfortunately,  in  Sicily,  are  not 
so  devoted  to  archaeological  pursuits  as  the 
clergy  in  this  country)  gave  us  permission  to 
raise  a scaffold,  and  clear  away  these  unseemely 
encumbrances. 

Cicero  has  given  us  an  excellent  description 
of  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  this  temple, 
which,  spared  by  the  piety  of  Marcellus,  was 
stripped  of  every  thing  but  the  roof  and  walls 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  “ Its  doors,”  says 
the  Roman  orator,  “ were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal eulogy,  exhibiting  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, curiously  wrought  in  ivory,  the  angles 
of  each  separate  panel  being  adorned  with 
golden  bosses  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
while  a Medusa’s  head,  formed  of  the  same 
rich  material,  shone  above  the  portal,  sur- 
rounded with  its  bristling  snakes.”  We  learn 
also  from  Athenseus,  that  upon  the  exterior 
summit  of  the  roof  was  elevated  an  enormous 
shield,  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  visible  to 
a great  distance  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar 
rays.  A custom  prevailed  among  the  Syra- 
cusan sailors,  to  secure  a safe  return  from  their 
voyage,  of  carrying  from  an  altar  near  the 
Temple  of  Juno  some  ashes  in  a chalice, 
which,  with  flowers,  honey,  frankincense,  and 
other  aromatics,  they  cast  into  the  sea  as  soon 
as  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  this  shield. 
The  interior  of  the  walls  of  this  temple  were 
covered  with  paintings,  amongst  which  was  an 
equestrian  combat  ot  King  Agathocles,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  works  of  Syracusan  art: 
this,  with  twenty-seven  other  admirable  pic- 
tures, did  the  unscrupulous  V erres  carry  away. 
According  to  tradition,  Archimedes  drew  an 
equinoctial  line  in  this  temple,  and  Mirabella 
says  that  in  1582  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  Pope  Gregory  for  the  correction  of  the  ca- 
lendar came  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it.  This  building  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  I strongly  suspect 
the  hand  of  man  has  been  the  great  destroyer  : 
the  modern  fayade  of  the  Borromini  school 
forms  a strange  mixture  with  the  rigid  Doric 
of  the  ancient  peristyle. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  two  Doric  columns 
with  a small  portion  of  entablature  alone  re- 
main. To  judge  of  the  effect  of  them  is  no  very 
easy  matter,  for  the  columns  are  unfortunately 
encased  by  the  walls  of  a modern  dwelling, 
and  the  capitals  are  absolutely  inclosed  in  a 
wretched  closet.  Notwithstanding  this  sad 
modern  degradation  of  the  great  Diana's  fane, 
these  scanty  remains  possess  considerable  de- 
gree of  interest,  as  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient temple  of  Ortygia;  and  it  is  a curious 
circumstance,  that  the  style  of  the  columns, 
with  the  bold  swelling  capital,  strongly  resem- 
bles the  order  at  Corinth,  the  mother  citv.  The 
Selinus  and  Pajstum  examples  have  also  a 
great  resemblance  to  it.  The  intercolumniation 
must  have  been  very  small,  there  being  only 
1 foot  inches  between  the  abaci  of  the  two 
capitals.  I am  happy  to  state,  that  since  my 
visit  to  Syracuse,  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco  (a 
nobleman  so  well  known  to  us  all  for  his  suc- 
cessful architectural  researches  in  his  native 
country,  and  for  his  contributions  to  the  library 
of  the  Institute),  has  discovered  the  lower  por- 
tions of  these  columns.  Near  this  temple 
stood  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Daphne,  so 
named  from  a laurel  grove  sacred  to  Diana[: 
the  spot  is  now  called  Bagnara,  and  many  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  near  it. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  next 
claims  our  attention.  This  classic  spot,  sacred 
to  the  nymph  to  whom  divine  honours  were 
offered,  and  upon  whose  shrine  even  Hercules 
sacrificed,  still  pours  forth  its  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  as  of  old,  but  alas  how  different 
its  present  state!  It  is  now  the  public  washing 
place  of  the  town  ; and  when  I saw  it,  a number 
of  Hungarian  soldiers  were  lounging  around 
it,  enjoying  their  merschaums,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  fame  of  the  spot,  or  of  the  gibes 
and  wit  that  the  Syracusan  laundresses  were 
indulging  in  at  their  expense. 

A ccording  to  Diodorus,  the  celebrated  build- 
ing, the  palace  of  sixty  couches,  which  in  mag- 
nitqde  and  splendour  was  so  superior  to  the 


tempfes,  that  the  Gods,  from  jealousy,  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  thunder,  was  situate  in 
Ortygia.  This,  together  with  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Dionysius,  the  citadel  surrendered 
by  Dionysius  to  Timoleon,  the  Palace  of  Hiero, 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Roman  prator 
and  proconsuls,  and  the  workshops  of  the  infa- 
mous Verres,  have  all  disappeared,  and  their 
sites  are  now  occupied  with  modern  fortifica- 
tions, and  narrow  streets  of  miserable  dwell- 
ings. 

I now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  quarter  of 
the  city,  called  Acradina,  described  by  Cicero 
“ as  the  second  city,  containing  a spacious 
forum,  a beautiful  portico,  and  an  ornamental 
prytaueum,  or  public  hall,  from  which  Verres 
stole  the  inimitable  statue  of  Sappho,  the 
great  work  of  Silanion  !”  Of  these  buildings 
there  are  now  no  existing  remains.  J t is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  ; 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  admirable  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  city,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which  Hiero 
suspended  the  Gallic  and  Illyrian  spoils  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Roman  senate  ; and  from 
a passage  in  which  Cicero  upbraids  Verres  for 
allowing  a piratical  corsair  to  sail  into  the 
port,  and  penetrate  up  to  the  very  forum,  we 
may  infer  that  the  forum  was  placed  near  the 
Isthmus. 

In  this  quarter  of  Acradina  are  several  of 
those  Latomite,  or  stone  quarries,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  Syracuse.  The  most  remarkable 
one  is  perhaps  the  one  attached  to  the  Capu- 
chin convent,  and  nowconverted  into  a garden, 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  retired 
spots  that  possibly  could  be  selected  for  devo- 
tional study. 

There  are  also  various  subterraneous  re- 
mains in  this  quarter,  with  vaults  constructed 
of  earthen  pots,  and  the  ruins  of  a bath  exca- 
vated by  Landolina,  in  1804,  in  which  was 
found  the  beautiful  Torso  of  Venus,  now  form- 
ing the  most  valuable  specimen  of  ancient 
sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the 
modern  city. 

The  celebrated  catacombs  are  in  the  quarter 
Acradina,  and  whether  they  are  the  works  of 
the  Syracusans  previous  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest by  Marcellus,  or  subsequent  to  that  pe- 
riod, is  still  a matter  of  conjecture.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the 
Romans.  At  all  events  they  are  prodigious 
works.  Denon  describes  them  as  a perfect 
subterranean  city.  The  principal  street  or 
avenue  in  the  catacombs  is  about  eighteen  feet 
wide  and  ten  high,  with  numerous  recesses 
and  chambers  on  either  side,  with  separate  re- 
ceptacles for  the  bodies,  in  one  of  which  I 
counted  no  less  than  fifteen  divisions.  Swin- 
burn  relates  that  he  saw  a gold  coin  of  the 
time  of  Icetas  just  taken  out  of  the  jaws  of  a 
body  found  in  a tomb  here  : this  must  have 
been  the  Naulon,  or  Charon’s  fare. 

Along  the  main  street,  at  intervening  dis- 
tances, are  transverse  streets,  forming  at  their 
intersections  square  and  circular  apartments, 
which  are  generally  vaulted,  and  in  some  of 
them  are  conical  apertures  for  light  and  air. 
Around  these  chambers  are  numerous  recesses 
symmetrically  formed.  In  some  parts  the 
walls  are  covered  with  fine  stucco,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  painting,  with  monograms 
and  symbolical  devices,  the  works  probably  of 
the  early  Christians.  An  old  Capuchin  monk 
acted  as  our  cicerone  in  going  through  the 
catacombs,  and  the  effect  of  his  slow  and  so- 
lemn step,  and  the  glare  of  the  torches  through 
this  city  of  the  dead,  will  not  be  readily  effaced 
from  my  memory. 

Of  the  walls  of  Acradina  there  are  still  re- 
maining considerable  vestiges,  and  the  rock 
itself  is  in  some  places  formed  into  battle- 
ments. 

Not  far  from  a gap  in  the  rock,  called  Scala 
Graca,  where  the  quarter  of  Acradina  termi- 
nated, and  that  of  Tycha  commenced,  may  be 
traced  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  ancient 
Syracuse,  and  w-hicb,  like  some  of  the  other 
gateways,  was  admirably  contrived  for  defence, 
the  assailants  being  forced  to  expose  their 
right  side,  which  was  unprotected  by  the 
shield,  to  a great  length  of  wall,  and  the  mis- 
siles of  its  defenders. 

From  Scala  Graca  a broad  road  traversed 
the  city  to  the  point  Ortygia,  lined  on  each 
side  by  strong  walls  and  towers.  Fazello 
states,  that  a little  beyond  it,  in  the  quarter  of 
Tycha,  stood  the  town  called  Gale-agra,  wher 
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a Roman  soldier,  during  the  conferences  of 
Epyccdes  and  Marcellus,  by  numbering  the 
courses  of  stone  and  computing  their  height, 
found  the  wall  much  lower  than  common 
opinion,  and  scalable  by  the  ordinary  ladders. 
By  these  means  Marcellus  took  the  city  in  the 
night,  during  a festival  of  Diana,  when  the  in- 
habitants, more  attentive  to  their  superstitious 
observances  than  the  means  of  defence,  were 
in  a state  of  great  intoxication. 

The  quarter,  Tycha,  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  the  third  city ; and  he  says  it  was  so  named 
from  a Temple  of  Fortune  within  its  precincts, 
and  that  it  contained  a spacious  Gymnasium, 
and  many  sacred  edifices.  Of  this  once  splen- 
did quarter  of  the  city  little  now  remains,  ex- 
cepting large  sepulchres  cut  in  the  rocks, 
channels  of  aqueducts,  and  vestiges  of  the  city 
walls.  To  account  for  so  large  a space  being 
so  completely  cleared  of  the  remains  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  formerly  occupied 
it,  one  is  almost  led  to  the  supposition  that, 
from  the  facility  of  transport  given  by  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  port,  the  materials 
must  have  been  transported  to  other  shores. 

Neapolis  is  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  city 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  the  last  built.  It  was  adorned  with  a 
theatre  of  vast  dimensions,  two  superb  tem- 
ples— one  of  Ceres  and  another  of  Proserpine 
— and  a very  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
Temenites. 

The  theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  ancient  buildings  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
the  largest  in  Sicily,  and  is  computed  to  have 
contained  30,000  persons.  Its  situation,  on  a 
rising  ground,  commands  a magnificent  view 
over  the  ports  and  surrounding  country.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  seats  are  cut  out  of  the 
the  living  rock. 

In  my  examination  of  this  edifice  I had  the 
great  advantage  to  possess  the  elaborate  and 
careful  studies  made  in  the  previous  year  by 
Professor  Donaldson  ; and  as  these  have  been 
given  in  so  admirable  a manner  by  that  accom- 
plished architect,  in  the  supplementary  volume 
of  “ Stewart’s  Athens,”  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  attempt  a further  description  of  a work 
already  so  tamiliar  to  the  members  of  this 
Institute. 

Above  the  theatre  are  numerous  excavations 
in  the  rocks,  remains  of  water  courses,  streets, 
and  sepulchres.  One,  more  perfect  than  the 
rest,  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes ; and 
although  the  sepulchral  stele,  with  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  carved  upon  it,  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  to  authenticate  its  identity,  one  feels 
unwilling  to  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  very 
monument  discovered  by  Cicero,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  im- 
mortal Archimedes. 

Not  far  from  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  which  was  also  in  part  ex- 
cavated from  the  platform  of  living  rock.  The 
arena,  seats,  corridors,  podium,  subterranean 
cells,  and  water-ducts  are  still  easily  traceable. 
The  construction  is  evidently  Roman. 

The  extensive  quarries,  or  Latomiae,  are 
principally  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  and  afterwards  used  as  places 
of  confinement.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
imagined  than  their  former  with  their  present 
state  ; for  those  once  gloomy  abodes  of  the 
victims  of  Dionysius  are  now  nourishing  with 
the  luxurious  vegetation  of  the  pomegranite 
and  the  orange,  and  are  watered  by  the  trans- 
parent streams  which  still  flow  along  the 
ancient  channels  ; and  the  spot  where  the  in- 
famous Verres  incarcerated  not  only  Syra- 
cusans, but  Roman  citizens,  is  now  termed 
“ II  Puradiso .”  In  this  Latoinia  is  the  church 
of  San  Nicolo  ; under  which  is  a chamber  ex- 
cavated from  the  rock,  64  feet  G inches  long, 
22  feet  6 inches  wide;  and  from  the  remains  of  a 
water-duct  at  one  end  it  was  probably  used 
as  a reservoir. 

I must  not  pass  by  the  curious  cavern  called 
the  ear  of  Dionysius,  which  is  about  170  feet 
in  depth.  35  feet  in  width,  and  60  feet  in 
height.  It  is  stated  that  Dionysius  constructed 
this  cavern  on  acoustic  principles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overhearing  the  conversation  of  the 
prisoners  confined  within  its  walls.  There  is 
beyond  doubt  a wonderful  power  of  conveying 
and  increasing  sound  in  this  curious  vault; 
but  an  examination  of  it,  including  the  some- 
what hazardous  ascent  with  ropes  and  pullies 
to  the  cavity  near  the  top,  impressed  us  with 
the  notion  that  this  power,  as  is  the  case  with 


most  echoes,  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  accident 
than  to  art. 

Neapolis  was  also  adorned  by  a colossal 
statue  of  Apollo  Temenites,  which  stood 
proudly  pre-eminent  on  a rising  ground,  and 
was  preserved,  says  Cicero,  by  its  magnitude, 
from  the  sacriligious  grasp  of  Verres.  Sueto- 
nius states,  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius  to  place  it  in  the  library 
which  be  had  built,  or  restored,  in  honour  of 
Augustus;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Deity  in  a vision. 

The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  are  situate  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  overlooking  the 
great  port.  Portions  of  the  shafts  of  two 
Doric  columns  alone  remain  standing;  but  I 
am  rather  doubtful  whether  these  are  in  the 
the  original  position.  It  is  to  be  much  regreted, 
that  so  little  is  left  of  this  temple,  which,  in  its 
original  state,  was  described  as  the  richest 
monument  in  Syracuse.  In  its  adytum  was 
placed  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter,  esteemed 
one  of  the  three*  most  noble  representations 
of  that  deity  ever  produced,  and  from  which 
Dionysius  stripped  off  the  golden  mantle,  re- 
placing it  with  one  of  wool,  accompanying  his 
robbery  with  the  impudent  apology,  that  gold 
was  too  heavy  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  win- 
ter for  the  king  of  the  gods,  but  that  wool  was 
adapted  for  both  seasons. 

I believe  I have  now  generally,  though  I 
fear  very  imperfectly,  described  the  principal 
remains  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  1 will  trespass  for  a few  minutes 
longer  only  upon  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
by  making  some  short  observations  upon  the 
suburbs  and  outworks. 

Epipolce,  s^  celebrated  in  the  sieges  of 
Syracuse,  is  to  the  westward  of  Neapolis,  on 
a spot  (as  its  name  imports)  commanding  the 
whole  city.  It  was  inclosed  by  Dionysius  with- 
in those  remarkable  fortifications  and  walls  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  him  in  the  incredible 
short  space  of  twenty  days,  and  upon  which 
he  employed  60,000  workmen  and  6,000  yoke 
of  oxen. 

It  was  also  defended  by  a fort,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Labdalo,  but  Mr.  Hughes  is  of  opinion  (judg- 
ing from  the  descriptions  of  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus)  that  Labdalo  was  considerably  lower 
in  the  descent,  and  that  the  fort  in  question 
was  the  celebrated  Hexapylon,  a work  con- 
structed with  extraordinary  military  skill  and 
art.  Mr.  Cockerell  (and  I cannot  appeal  to 
a higher  authority  in  these  matters)  states  that 
he  considers  the  remains  of  this  fortress  to  be 
the  most  admirable  specimen  of  ancient  mili- 
tary architecture  he  had  ever  met  with  in  all 
his  extensive  travels. 

'I  he  principal  entrance  is  admirably  con- 
structed for  defence,  with  flank  walls,  from 
which  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  defenders.  Some  of  the  walls  are  of 
solid  masonry,  12  feet  in  thickness.  Others, 
of  that  species  of  construction  termed  Em- 
plecloUji  are  fifteen  feet  thick.  At  two  of  the 
angles  of  the  walls  are  square  towers  of  solid 
masonry,  and  there  are  several  remains  of 
fosses,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  deep,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  defending  the  accessible  ap- 
proaches to  the  castle.  In  one  part  is  a sub- 
terranean passage,  nine  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  high,  leading  in  an  inclined  plane  from 
the  castle  to  the  fosse,  probably  for  the  use  of 
cavalry ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  walls  are 
small  openings,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and 
sufficient  to  allow  a man  to  creep  through,  by 
which  the  sorties  were  probably  made. 

The  suburb  of  Epipoke  was  terminated  by 
a second  almost  impregnable  fortress,  called 
Euryale,  mentioned  particularly  by  Livy  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Marcellus. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  village  of  Bel- 
vedere was  built  on  this  spot,  but  no  vestige  of 
it  now  remains. 

The  river  Anapus,  so  much  vaunted  by  the 
poets  and  historians  of  old,  is  now  a small 
stream,  and  its  banks  covered  with  lofty  reeds 
and  aquatic  plants,  growing  so  luxuriantly  as 
almost  to  impede  our  progress  in  a small  boat. 
We  contrived,  however,  to  reach  the  beautiful 
fountain  of  Cyane,  a natural  basin  of  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  celebrated  by  the 
poets  as  the  spot  where  Pluto  made  his  descent 
with  Proserpine.  We  here  saw  the  elegant 

* One,  in  the  Roman  capital,  from  Macedonia;  a second 
at  Pontus;  and  the  third  at  Syracuse, — Cic,  in  Ver.  2, 
lib.  iv. 

f Plin,  Nat.  Hilt,,  lib.  36,  c,22. 


Papyrus  plant  growing  in  great  perfection, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  spot  in  Europe 
where  this  rare  plant  flourishes. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  an- 
cient example  of  any  state  so  circumscribed  in 
territory,  extending  so  far  and  wide  its  in- 
fluence, as  Syracuse.  In  military  fame  she  was 
equal  to  Lacedaemon,  and  contested  success- 
fully with  the  Athenians  for  naval  pre-emi- 
nence! Her  laws  excited  the  admiration  of 
Aristotle.  The  great  Theban  bard  sung  the 
victories  of  her  conquerors  in  the  games  of 
Greece.  From  her  power  emanated  the  colo- 
nies of  Acrm,  Casmenae,  and  Camarina.  Her 
resourcess  were  so  great,  that  Gelo  offered  to 
assist  the  Grecian  states  in  their  armament 
against  the  Persians  with  28,000  troops  and 
200  Triremes,  and,  in  addition,  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  entire  army  of  Greece,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  ; and  the  perfection 
she  had  attained  in  the  fine  arts  was  such  as  to 
soften  the  hitherto  rigid  habits  of  her  Roman 
conquerors,  to  refine  their  taste,  and  to  excite 
and  ensure  their  clemency. 

Fazello  tells  us  that  her  skill  in  works  of 
gold,  silver,  and  embroidery,  was  proverbial ! 
The  extent  and  magnificence  of  her  buildings 
we  have  already  adverted  to.  The  superb 
medallions  of  Philistides  sufficiently  testify 
the  superiority  she  had  attained  in  the  numis- 
matic art ; and  of  the  extent  of  her  sculptural 
embellishments  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  Syracusans  lost 
more  statues  by  the  rapacity  of  Verres  than 
they  did  men  by  the  victories  of  Marcellus. 

The  indefatigable  Capodiecif  presents  us 
with  a glorious  list  of  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  menof  science,  whom 
he  claims  for  Syracuse;  and  proud  indeed  must 
that  city  be  which  could  produce  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius  as  commanders,  Philistus  as  an 
historian  ! the  poet  Theocritus,  and,  greater  by 
far  than  all  these,  her  own  Archimedes  ! 

The  achievements  of  the  great  Timoleon 
took  place  at  Syracuse ; within  her  walls 
the  divine  Plato  for  some  time  resided  ; the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  was  heard  within  her  se- 
nate ; and  in  later  times  the  great  apostle  of 
Christianity  tarried  there  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

I trust  this  feeble  attempt  to  describe 
the  ancient'Syracuse,  will  be  excused,  with  all 
its  imperfections  ; and  most  amply  shall  I be 
repaid  if  the  interest  of  this  meeting  has  been 
in  the  least  degree  promoted  by  a short  ac- 
count of  that  city,  where  the  friendship  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  was  fostered,  and  whose 
inhabitants  derived  their  greatest  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  verses  of  Euripides  ! 

Samukl  Angell. 


THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  BUILDING 
COMMITTEES.  + 

Many  causes  there  are  which  operate  to  the 
continuance  of  existing  evils ; but  if,  on  my  own 
individual  responsibility,  I were  called  on  to 
stato  the  one  which  most  of  all  conduces  to 
hinder  the  advauce  of  improvement  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  I should  attribute  it  to 
that  monstrous  anomaly  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  building  committees.  It  is  no  theory 
which  prompts  the  observation,  nor  is  it  any 
jealousy  which  would  wish  to  confine  to  this 
society  the  care  or  the  credit  of  architectural 
supervision,  but  it  is  the  plain  experience  of 
many  years  which  makes  it  almost  a matter  of 
truth  to  declare  this  opinion. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  type  of  these  com- 
mittees exists  in  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Building  Association  and  the  Church  Build- 
ing Commissioners.  Now  constituted  as 
these  bodies  are  of  our  superiors  in  the  church, 
and  with  zeal  and  intention  the  most  devoted 
and  right  minded,  I am  constrained  to  speak 
of  them  in  no  other  terms  than  those  of  the 
profoundest  respect;  but  what  service  they 
have  done  to  the  cause  of  church  architecture 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the 
matter  very  well  knows.  But  why  building 
committees  are  now  to  be  formed  in  the 
country  for  building  or  restoring  churches, 
one  is  quite  at  a los3  to  understand,  for  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  are  the  means  of  retard- 

* Herodotus,  lib.  7,  cap.  157. 

f The  compiler  of  forty  folio  volumes  on  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  city. 

+ From  a paper  by  the  Rev.  Eccles  Carter,  read  before  the 
“ Uristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural  Society.” 
Although  agreeing  with  it  in  the  main,  we  are  bound  to  say 
we  have  acted  under  committees,  on  more  occasion  than 
one,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  ourselves. 
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ing  the  very  objects  they  are  professedly  formed 
to  promote. 

It  almost  invariably  happens  that  the  persons 
composing  them  are  selected  from  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  but  from  wealth  or  im- 
portance in  other  respects  ; and  it  is  not  un- 
frecjuently  the  case,  that  various  and  conflict- 
ing interests  tend  to  promote  disunion  amongst 
them,  and  to  nullify  the  effect  of  consultation. 
Consequent  upon  this  system  is  that  most  per- 
nicious one,  putting  up  churches  to  competition, 
both  as  regards  architects  and  builders  ; and 
when  it  comes  to  the  choice  and  decision  of 
plans  and  estimates,  it  very  generally,  and  not 
unnaturally,  happens  that  the  cheapest  is  con- 
sidered the  best ; the  cheapest,  that  is  for  the 
present  time,  though  posterity  will  have  to 
mourn  over  the  false  economy  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

It  is  enough  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  architect  to  act  under  such  influence, 
or  to  do  himself  or  his  cause  credit,  when  he  is 
canvassed  and  advised,  cut  down  and  perplexed 
by  the  contradictory  statements  of  such  a body. 
He  is  driven  to  the  alternative  of  manfully  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  suggestions  and  alterations 
in  his  plans  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and 
so  losing  his  employment;  or  of  compromising 
his  character  as  an  architect,  by  perpetrating 
enormities  suggested  by  the  committee  for 
cheapness  or  conveniences,  but  of  which  he  has 
to  bear  the  discredit.  A good  architect  there- 
fore becomes  dispirited  or  disgusted  ; an  in- 
different and  careless  one  becomes  reckless. 

It  might  be  some  evidence  against  a system, 
that  I believe  if  every  architect  in  England 
were  canvassed  on  the  subject,  not  one  would 
be  found  to  hold  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  these 
building  committees,  constituted  without  re- 
ference to  architectural  or  ecclesiological 
knowledge,  and,  in  fact,  without  any  further 
responsibility  than  their  own  consciences  may 
suggest.  It  is  a still  stronger  evidence  against 
it  that  I have  hardly  known  one  man  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  did  not 
bitterly  lament  having  joined  such  a com- 
mittee, and  in  very  many  cases  has  found  it 
necessary  to  save  his  own  credit  by  refusing  to 
act  upon  it ; and,  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  of 
causes  by  their  effects,  it  is  a staggering  fact 
that  the  best  instances  of  restorations  of  old 
churches,  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  have 
been  where  no  committee  has  acted,  but  one 
person  has  been  responsible,  though  aided  of 
course  in  his  opinions  by  persons  competent  to 
give  it. 

If  I am  wrong  as  to  fact,  I beg  I may  bo 
presently  corrected.  In  place,  then,  of  these 
numberless  committees,  rent  by  conflicting  in- 
terests in  themselves,  and  each  one  differing 
in  opinion  and  knowledge  of  fact  from  the 
other,  laying  out  for  plans  of  designs  by  com- 
petition, and  sitting  in  judgment  on  things  by 
which  the  most  experienced,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  might  be  easily  deceived  (for 
drawings  and  designs  are  very  different  from 
realities),  instead  of  such  a disjointed  and 
cumbrous  machinery  as  this,  it  would  seem  the 
most  rational  plan  to  have,  when  required,  one 
body  of  men  who  should  decide  on  the  pro- 
priety of  each  particular  church  within  its  own 
district.  And  what  body  more  proper  than  the 
committee  of  an  architectural  society,  com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  professional  architects, 
clergymen,  antiquaries,  and  others,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  details  of  church  architec- 
ture, and  who,  having  no  interest  to  serve,  can 
have  but  one  single  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  rear 
a temple  fit  for  God’s  service,  the  best  that  can 
be  reared  with  their  present  means? 

There  is  no  occasion,  then,  for  competition; 
an  accredited  architect  can  be  fixed  on  for  the 
work  ; and  if,  by  the  advice  of  the  committee, 
any  thing  is  done  wrong,  there  is  a responsible 
body,  and  every  one  knows  who  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  The  clergymen  and  church- 
wardens in  each  parish  are  the  committee  to 
whom  the  law  has  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
church.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  should  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  by  getting  the  best 
advice  they  can  on  the  subject.  But  if  they 
are  not  competent  to  fix  on  an  architect,  and 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  proposals, 
they  certainly  are  not  competent  to  decide 
amongst  a number  of  different  plans  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  And  as  to  their  calling  in 
indiscriminately,  the  opinions  of  persons  no 
better  qualified  than  themselves  to  give  it,  it 
would  really  seem  as  reasonable  to  send,  in 


sickness,  for  a physician,  and  then  to  summon 
four  or  five  of  the  worthiest  friends  one  could 
find,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  prescription.  If, 
then,  in  any  parish  where  a church  is  to  be 
built  or  restored,  the  clergyman  would  seek 
the  advice  of  an  architectural,  instead  of  a 
heterogeneous  committee,  and  if  any  com- 
mittee be  required  to  act,  let  them  be  the  re- 
sponsible body.  We  should  then  see  what  is 
the  use  of  architectural  societies,  not  by  the 
talk  and  noise  they  make  in  the  world,  but  by 
the  solid  and  substantial  temples  which  would 
silently  be  reared  for  the  service  of  God. 


ing  voussoirs  have  failed, in  most  cases,  through 
the  expansion  of  one,  against  the  other.  Too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  protecting  walls 
from  the  weather  at  this  season,  for  although 
ordinary  precautions  be  employed,  serious  in- 
jury may  be  done,  as  in  this  case,  in  a single 
night.  It  may  he  remarked,  that  the  north 
side  of  the  arches,  that  next  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wind  blew,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  fissures  are  apparent. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  ROAD. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  MASONRY. 

The  church,  nowin  progress  in  the  City 
Road  stands  within  a crescent,  which  is  on 
the  north  side,  about  an  equal  distance  between 
the  Angel  and  the  Eagle  Tavern.  The  style 
may  be  considered  as  late  early- English,  and 
though  plain,  is  ably  treated  in  all  points,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mouldings.  The  plan  consists 
of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  a north  chapel  to 
the  chancel,  continuous  with  the  aisle,  and  a 
tower  in  a corresponding  position  on  the  south. 
The  north  chapel  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
externally,  by  a broader  buttress  of  separa- 
tion ; but  the  tower  projects  a little  in  advance 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  will  be  groined,  and  this,  and  the  north 
chapel  open  into  the  aisles,  and  the  chancel,  by 
large  arches.  A sacristy  is  placed  in  the  angle 
between  the  north  chapel  and  the  chancel,  the 
latter  projecting  some  distance  eastward.  There 
is  a turret  staircase  to  the  tower,  and  also  one 
at  the  west,  probably  foi  an  approach  to  the 
organ  loft.  The  houses  of  the  crescent  ap- 
proach so  near  to  the  walls  of  the  church, 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  off  the  angle 
of  the  sacristy — the  door  now  being  in  the 
splay.  The  architect  has  also  had  to  omit 
buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  church,  and  to 
substitute  a splay,  the  angle  being  corbelled 
out  above.  It  is  precisely  such  points  as  these, 
which  become  fortunate  opportunities  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  architect ; hut  they  require  a 
more  than  ordinary  insight  into  the  principles 
of  the  art.  One  who  had  a very  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  style  he  had  chosen,  or  a 
partial  acquaintance  with  examples,  such 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  copy,  rely- 
ing only  on  such  aids,  assuredly  would 
under  such  circumstances,  fall  into  some 
glaring  error,  and  such  an  example  as  that  in 
question,  furnishes  a fitting,  though  slight  illus- 
tration, of  what  we  have  often  endeavoured  to 
inculcate,  in  urging  the  importance  of  a perfect 
knowledge  of  examples,  combined  with  the 
desire  to  learn  their  principles,  and  to  use 
them  as  the  materials, -out  of  which  to  originate 
really  new  productions.  The  great  sameness 
of  character  in  many  of  the  designs  for  cheap 
churches,  already  commented  on,  is  a proof  of 
the  imperfect  state,  in  which  our  knowledge 
of  Gothic  architecture  still  remains. — The 
piers  of  the  nave  are  varied  in  plan,  and  will 
have  alternately,  moulded  and  foliated  capitals. 
The  entrances  are  one  at  the  west,  and  a south 
door  projecting  with  a gable  head,  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  deeply  recessed  mouldings  and 
shafts.  The  east  end  is  lighted  by  five  lancets. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights, 
the  space  above  the  mullion  being  pierced 
with  a quatrefoil.  They  are  splaj'ed  out  to  a 
great  width  in  the  interior,  after  the  manner 
of  old  examples.  The  materials  used  are 
Bath  stone  for  the  mouldings,  and  Kentish  rag 
for  the  walls.  The  latter  material  has  been 
disposed  in  irregular  courses,  this  church  being 
one  of  the  few  new  ones,  in  which  the  material 
has  been  employed  in  the  manner,  recom- 
mended in  a recent  article  published  else- 
where. An  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
effect  of  this  method,  and  that  where  stones  in 
the  courses,  are  used  all  of  equal  height, 
can  hardly  be  formed  till  the  work  is  pointed, 
and  complete.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  architect. 

The  severe  frost,  about  ten  days  ago,  did 
great  injury  to  this  building,  as  to  many  others 
in  London.  Every  arch  in  the  arcade  which 
is  erected,  has  suffered,  the  voussoirs  being 
split,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
them  with  new  stones.  The  wall  had  been  in 
a very  damp  state,  not  only  from  having  been 
recently  erected,  but  from  the  previous  rain, 
which  seems  to  have  run  down,  and  gained 
entrance  at  the  top  of  the  label.  Two  adjoin- 


ON  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

At  the  Decorative  Art  Society  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  Cooper  read  the  first  portion  of 
a paper  “ On  Stained-glass  Windows,  chrono-- 
logically  considered,”  noticing  such  as  were 
executed  before  the  16th  century.  He  intro- 
duced the  subject  by  stating,  that  his  observa- 
tions would  have  reference  to  stained-glass  as 
a pictorial  and  decorative  adjunct,  classifying 
the  principal  features  which  characterized  the 
works  of  several  periods  in  ecclesiastical  and 
public  buildings.  A brief  description  was 
given  of  the  various  properties  of  glass  in  use, 
such  as  painted  glass,  pot  metal,  and  flashed 
glass,  and  it  was  said  that  England  during  the 
middle  ages  was  not  celebrated  for  manufactur- 
ing the  more  costly  and  beautiful  tints,  it  being 
usually  stipulated  in  the  contracts  of  those 
times,  that  for  the  more  precious  colours  none 
should  be  used  “ but  glass  from  beyond  seas.” 
Painting  upon  white-glass  was  pointed  out  as 
producing  muddy  opaque  effects  of  a perishable 
nature, — pot-metals,  as  being  essentially  bril- 
liant and  durable,  and  flashed  glass,  as  allow- 
ing the  partial  removal  of  the  coloured  surface 
by  grinding,  as  practised  in  the  examples 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  or  by  the 
more  economic  action  of  the  fluoric  acid.  The 
greater  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  two  latter  kinds  beyond  that  in 
which  the  colours  are  painted  on  the  glass,  and 
subsequently  burned  in,  was  demonstrated,  and 
it  was  said  that  a prejudice  in  the  public  mind 
as  regards  the  decline  of  the  art,  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  practice  in  later  times,  of 
using  painted  glass  when  attempting  pictorial 
display. 

The  reader  said,  that  the  earliest  notice  of 
glass  being  employed  for  windows  occurs  in 
Bede’s  account  of  sending  to  France  to  pro- 
cure glass  manufacturers,  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  monastery 
at  Weremouth  in  the  7th  century,  and  which 
mission  was  successful.  The  artisans  then 
brought  over  gave  instructions  to  the  English 
in  the  art  of  making  glass  for  window-lamps 
and  other  works.  Although  the  account  given 
was  not  clear,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  glass, 
made,  he  would  infer  that  it  was  coloured  glass 
from  Walpole’s  having  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  painting  into  this  island  to  Bede.  The 
examples  of  the  9th  century  were  said  to  ex- 
hibit barbarous  attempts  in  delineating  the 
human  figure  ; — 'the  Norman  and  Semi-Nor- 
man windows,  as  having  considerable  merit; 
— the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  present 
progressive  improvements  in  the  art,  with  ad- 
mirable fitness  of  design  ; but  the  16th  century, 
in  the  reader’s  opinion,  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  art,  at  least  in  the  suitableness  of  the 
design  to  the  material  ; which  he  explained  to 
arise  from  attempts  to  produce  perspective 
effects  in  which  the  drawing  and  foreshortening 
are  accurately  represented,  but  the  figures  and 
objects  at  various  distances  are  of  an  uniform 
depth  of  colour.  From  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  material,  aerial  perspective  was  never  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Cooper  next  entered  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  the  designs  and  colours  peculiar  to 
the  several  centuries.  Previously  to  the  11th 
century,  representations  of  the  human  form 
were  attempted  in  a rude  manner,  without  any 
shading  or  pencilling  ; the  colours  being  pot- 
metal,  and  the  outline  formed  by  the  leading. 
The  flesh  and  features  were  sometimes  left  in 
clear  white  glass.  The  subjects  usually  con- 
sisted of  three  or  more  figures — saints,  kings, 
attendant  angels,  &c. — on  a deep  blue  ground, 
and  the  colours  were  nearly  always  restricted 
to  the  primaries.  With  reference  to  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  it  was  stated,  that  the  general 
design  is  composed  of  geometrical  forms  in 
panels,  either  squares  or  circles,  or  portions  of 
them.  The  vesica  piscis  being  frequently  inet 
with  (formed  from  the  intersection  of  two 
equal  circles  at  their  centres),  and  also  tha 
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square,  placed  lozenge-wise.  Although  the 
design  may  be  sometimes  complicated,  the 
ground-work  will  be  formed  by  the  square 
and  the  circle  ; and  several  diagrams  were 
shewn  in  explanation  of  this  view.  Another 
peculiarity  was  adverted  to  : every  geometrical 
compartment  exhibits  a complete  picture  ; thus, 
a single  window  may  contain  from  twenty  to 
fifty  perfect  tableaux,  chiefly  scriptural,  and 
sometimes  presenting  a complete  and  con- 
secutive history.  No  perspective  is  attempted  ; 
and  the  background  is  usually  deep  blue,  and 
sometimes  red,  black,  or  yellow.  Letter  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with,  forming  the  base 
line,  and  surrounding  the  subject.  The  pre- 
dominant colour,  in  effect,  is  a glowing  purple 
or  violet  tone  ; blue  and  red  glass  being  freely 
used,  and  the  detail  of  the  design,  from  the 
minuteness,  being  subordinate  to  colour.  A 
great  similarity  was  said  to  be  observable  be- 
tween the  works  of  this  period,  executed  in 
this  country,  and  those  on  the  continent.  De- 
signs of  windows  in  Canterbury  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals,  and  others  at  Bourges,  Lyons,  and 
Strasburg,  were  described  and  compared.  He 
thence  inferred,  that  the  examples  we  possess 
were  not  executed  in  this  country,  or  if  so,  that 
they  were  designed  by  Norman  or  French  ar- 
tists. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  single  figures  and 
heraldry  were  more  frequently  introduced, 
other  parts  of  the  windows  being  filled  by  quar- 
ries, with  foliage  painted  black,  or  partly 
yellow.  A continuous  pattern,  with  rosettes, 
patera:,  fleur-de-lis,  &c.,  in  full  colours,  and  a 
surrounding  border  in  rich  colours,  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  period.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  large  canopied  figures,  occupying  the 
whole  light,  are  met  with  (as  at  Tewkesbury). 
These  figures  were  treated  in  two  distinct 
ways  as  regards  the  colouring,  some  having 
the  whole  background  in  rich  colours,  gene- 
rally blue,  and  sometimes  red,  but  no  white 
glass  appearing.  In  the  other  case,  the  back- 
grounds are  clear  glass  and  devoid  of  colour. 
I he  designs  are  in  other  respects  similar.  The 
reader  supposed  that  the  former  were  adopted 
in  buildings  having  no  painting  on  the  walls, 
while  the  latter  would,  by  admitting  a consi- 
derable portion  of  pure  light,  be  essential  to 
the  proper  effect  of  mural  decorations,  tapes- 
tries, &c. 

Poi-metals,  it  was  said,  were  principally  em- 
ployed for  all  the  coloured  portions,  and  some 
curious  accounts  of  expenses,  &c\,  for  pre- 
paring the  tables  on  which  the  design  was  set 
out  the  full  size,  and  for  breaking,  joining, 
and  painting  the  glass,  were  quoted. 

I be  paper  will  be  resumed  (and  the  remarks 
continued  to  the  present  time)  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  27th  inst. 


TERRA-COTTA. 

Syu, — I beg  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  terra-cotta,  in  reference  to  a quota- 
tion from  a contemporary,  which  appeared  in 
Thu  Builder  of  September  5th,  1846,  de- 
preciating this  valuable  and  efficient  material  ; 
stating,  that  it  is  unfit  for  interior  use,  and 
that  it  is  very  expensive.  Now,  I beg  to 
say  that  this  is  quite  a mistake;  for  it  is 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  expensive  than 
stone,  and  more  durable  than  any  building 
stone  when  the  proper  ingredients  are  used  in 
mixing  it,  and  well  burned  ; for  the  high  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  causes  it 
to  become  a semi-vitrified  substance,  and  ren- 
ders it  quite  impervious  to  the  weather.  Frost 
or  damp  has  no  effect  upon  it;  consequently, 
it  retains  a sharpness  and  surface  unimpaired 
by  atmospheric  changes.  The  fragments  of 
terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  upwards  of 
2,000  years  old,  will  fully  bear  out  this  remark. 

Nearly  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  in- 
troduction of  terra-cotta  into  this  country  ; and 
many  works  executed  in  it  may  be  now  seen 
unimpaired  and  as  perfect  as  when  first  exe- 
cuted; while  the  natural  stone  in  and  about  the 
same  building,  will  in  many  instances  be  found 
to  have  gone  to  decay. 

It  is  a material  capable  of  high  finish  and 
good  relief,  and  admirably  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  architectural  decorations.  I here 
give  a few  names  of  places  where  it  has  been 
used: — the  gateway,  &c.,  of  King’s  College, 
and  various  works  at  Cambridge  ; the  frieze, 
capitals,  trophies,  figures,  fountains,  &c.,  Buck- 
ingham Palace;  the  caryatidse,  and  the  whole 
of  the  architectural  decorations  at  St.  Pancras 


Church  ; the  frieze  and  capitals  of  St.  Paul’s 
school ; the  capitals  and  other  enrichments  of 
All  Souls’  Church,  Langham  place  ; the 
colossal  statue  of  Britannia  on  the  Town- hall, 
Liverpool  ; the  pediment  (subject,  death  of 
Nelson),  statues,  &c.,  Greenwich  Hospital; 
the  vases  on  the  terrace — front  of  Somerset 
House;  the  statue  of  Britannia,  12  feet  high, 
and  all  the  figures,  &c.,  on  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment at  Yarmouth,  facing  the  sea,  the  stone  of 
which  is  rapidly  decaying ; the  statues,  &c.,  at 
the  Bank  of  England  ; the  rich  Gothic  screen 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  and  other 
works  too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  you  are  a professed  and  able  advocate 
for  the  advantage  of  the  arts  iu  architecture 
and  building,  I trust  you  will  give  this  subject 
space  in  your  valuable  journal,  rather  than 
encourage  the  depreciation  of  a material  that 
is  really  good,  useful,  and  economical. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hoddesdon.  James  Pulham. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

SMALL  DETACHED  OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  case  of  a closet  building  erected 
without  notice  at  Forest  Iiill,  Sydenham,  in 
the  Lewisham  district,  the  district  surveyor 
laid  information  against  the  builder  for  the 
following  irregularities  : — 

“The  south  wall  of  said  building,  being 
carried  over  soil  pit  on  old  wood  bearer  (with- 
out counter  arch,  and  the  floor-joist-ends  also 
bearing  on  such  wood  bearer);  also  portion  of 
back  wall  returning  from  quoin  at  south  side, 
built  on  dry  brick  steining  of  four  inch  thick- 
ness for  foundation  thereof.  The  roof  parapet 
walls  not  being  of  sufficient  height,  schedule 
D part  2.” 

The  referees’  award  was  : “ that  inasmuch 
as  the  building  in  question  comes  within  the 
modification  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings,  dated 
the  5th  September,  1845,*  relative  to  small 
office  buildings  detached  from  any  other  build- 
ing and  from  ground  not  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion to  an  extent  equal  to  the  height  thereof 
above  the  ground,  and  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  height  and  half  a square  in  area, — the 
said  building  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  first-mentioned  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  cited  in  the  said  notice  of  irregularity.” 
Costs,  with  the  exception  of  those  attend- 
ing a hearing  on  the  premises,  required  by 
the  builder,  to  be  paid  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor. 

THICKNESS  OF  INCLOSING  WALLS. 

With  regard  to  four  buildings  of  the  first- 
rate,  and  four  buildings  of  the  extra  first-rate, 
of  the  dwelling-house  class,  proposed  to  be 
built  in  Platt-street,  St.  Pancras,  for  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes, — the  said  buildings  were 
to  contain  five  stories,  inclusive  of  the  rooms 
in  the  roof  thereof,  and  were  in  effect  build- 
ings of  the  third  rate. 

A requisition  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  on  the  part 
of  the  society,  stated  that, — “ by  schedule  C, 
part  2,  of  the  said  Act,  it  is  required  that  the 
external  walls  of  the  said  first-rate  buildings 
be  of  the  thickness  of  17£  inches  in  the  three 
lowest  stories,  and  thirteen  inches  in  thickness, 
in  the  two  topmost  stories;  and  that  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  said  extra  first-rate  build- 
ings be  of  the  thickness  of  21  £ inches  in  the 
lowest  story,  and  of  the  thickness  of  1 7 i inches 
in  the  four  remaining  stories. 

And  whereas  it  is  prescribed  under  the  rule 
in  schedule  D,  part  1,  of  the  said  Act,  headed, 
“ Thicknesses  of  inclosing  walls  to  stories  of 
buildings  of  whatever  rate,”  if  any  such  wall 
(i.  e.  an  external  wall)  be  abutted  by  cross  or 
return  walls  within  a length  of  12  feet,  and 
if  not  more  than  one  aperture  or  recess  occur 
within  such  length  of  12  feet,  and  not  more 
than  one-half  the  quantity  in  length  be  taken 
out  of  such  compartment  of  a wall  by  any  such 
aperture  or  recess,  then-  such  external  wall 
may  be  built  of  any  thickness  not  less  than  13 
inches,  notwithstanding  the  rate  of  such  wall 
may  require  a greater  thickness.” 

And  whereas  it  is  desired  by  the  said  W.  B. 
Moffatt  to  build  all  such  of  the  external  walls, 
of  all  the  said  buildings  as  do  not  exceed  12 
feet  without  cross  walls,  of  the  thickness  of  13 


* See  The  Builder,  Vol.  III.,  p.  446. 


inches,  and,  as  the  said  W.  B.  Moffatt  con 
siders,  in  conformity  with  the  said  Act. 

And  whereas  a difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  between  the  said  W.  B.  Moffatt  and 
the  district  surveyor,  touching  the  applica- 
bility of  the  last  ride  herein  before  quoted,  the 
said  surveyor  being  of  opinion  that  the  thick- 
nesses prescribed  for  external  walls  in  sched. 

C. ,  part  2,  are  the  minimum  thickness  for  the 
rates  of  buildings  to  which  they  respectively 
apply,  and  that  no  departure  may  be  made 
therefrom,  other  than  such  recesses  in  the  said 
walls  as  the  surveyor  may  authorize  under  the 
rule  “ construction  and  materials,”  in  schedule 

D. ,  part  2,  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  the  rule 
hereinbefore  quoted  applies  only  to  any  addi- 
tional height  of  story  beyond  the  usual 
height.” 

The  referees  were  accordingly  requested 
“ to  declare  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  herein  before  quoted  rule,  and  also  whether 
the  same  may  be  applied,  and  does  apply,  to 
the  external  walls  of  the  buildings  in  question, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  said  external 
walls  may  be  built  of  the  thickness  of  13  inches 
only  throughout,  or  in  case  the  said  W.  B. 
Moffatt  should  think  fit,  of  the  thicknesses 
prescribed  by  schedule  C.,  part  2,  of  the  said 
Act  for  external  walls  of  dwelling-houses  of 
the  third  rate.” 

At  the  hearing,  the  following  further  ques- 
tion was  also  referred  to  them  : — “ Whether, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  no  basement  or 
under-ground  story  to  the  proposed  buildings, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  kitchen  fire  place  and 
range,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  the  backs 
of  the  fire-places  on  the  ground,  or  lowest 
story,  of  the  thickness  of  13  inches.” 

The  referees  awarded  : — “ That  the  rule  in 
question  (that  is  to  say,  the  last  of  the  rules 
in  schedule  D,  part  1,  headed,  ‘ Thickness  of 
inclosing  walls  to  stories  of  buildings  of  what- 
ever rate')  does  apply,  and  may  be  applied,  to 
the  external  walls  in  every  story  of  buildings 
of  the  first  class,  where  such  external  walls  are 
abutted  by  cross  or  return  walls  not  less  than 
8}  inches  thick,  coursing  and  bonding  there- 
with within  a length  of  12  feet;  and  that,  if 
any  external  wall  of  the  building  in  question 
be  so  abutted,  and  if  not  more  than  one  aper- 
ture or  recess  occur  within  such  length  of 
12  feet,  and  not  more  than  one-half  the  quantity 
in  length  be  taken  out  of  such  compartment  of 
such  wall,  then  such  wall  may  be  built  of  the 
thickness  of  13  inches — so,  nevertheless,  that 
in  the  buildings  of  the  central  portion,  the 
cross  walls  be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
story  next  but  one  below  the  topmost  story,  at 
least  85  inches  in  thickness;  and  so  that  in 
the  wings  (these  buildings  being  of  the  extra 
first-rate)  the  cross  walls  be  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  story  next  below  the  topmost 
story,  at  the  least  8|  inches  in  thickness.  And 
as  to  the  matter  of  the  chimney  backs,  we  do 
hereby  further  determine  and  award,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  circumstances  stated  at  the 
hearing  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to 
build  the  back  of  any  chimney  in  a party  wall, 
in  the  lowest  story,  of  the  thickness  of  8£ 
inches,  or  of  any  less  thickness  than  13  inches; 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  official 
referees  to  dispense  with  such  rules.” 

Expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  society. 


Martin’s  Cement. — An  injunction  has 
been  applied  for  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  against  Mr.  Keating,  to 
restrain  him  from  infringing  the  original 
patent  granted  in  1834,  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  cement.  The  specification  of  the  patent 
now  vested  in  the  plaintiff  claimed  a right  of 
manufacturing  powdered  chalk  or  gypsum,  and 
a strong  alkali,  by  neutralization  with  an 
acid,  into  a good  imitation  marble  or  cement, 
capable  of  receiving  a high  polish  ; and  by 
another  patent  in  1840,  alum,  See.,  were  speci- 
fied for  mixing  the  materials  in  a solid  state. 
The  defendant  in  1846,  however,  took  out  a 
patent  for  a cement,  treating  the  mixture  of 
gypsum  with  an  acid  and  alkali  as  an  old  thing  ; 
claiming  the  use  of  borax  instead  of  alum  ; and 
stating  that  he  had  obtained  a contract,  for 
supplying  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
his  new  cement.  The  Vice-Chaucellor  held 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a prima  facie  right  to 
the  injunction;  but  that  he  must  be  put  on 
term*  to  bring  an  action  forthwith  to  try  the 
validity  of  his  patent. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  BRUGES. 

The  appearance  and  condition  of  this  inter- 
esting town  must  now  be  strangely  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it 
bore  the  title  of  the  Florence  of  West  Flanders, 
and  was  well  spoken  of  by  Petrarch  and  other 
writers  of  the  period,  whether  as  regards  his- 
torical associations,  public  institutions,  or  the 
succession  of  great  men,  Bruges  has  sent  forth 
throughout  Europe.  She  has  fallen  into  com- 
parative obscurity;  still  it  is  a place  that  must 
not  be  passed  over  lightly;  there  are  still 
objects  of  no  mean  interest  to  command  atten- 
tion, and  to  ray  mind  it  still  retains  a more 
general  air  of  antiquity  than  any  other  town 
in  Belgium,  and  a ramble  through  its  narrow 
streets,  with  the  lofty  and  steep  gables  on 
either  side,  with  here  and  there  a house  more 
richly  decorated  than  its  fellows,  will  bring  to 
recollection  some  of  Prout’s  finest  drawings.  No 
buildings  will  be  found  here  comparable  either 


as  to  extent  or  beauty  with  those  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  or  Ghent,  yet  the  few  that  are  remain- 
ing will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

The  grandest  monument  remaining  of  this 
once  far-famed  place  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Roscoe. 
“It  rose  to  its  present  state  from  a small 
chapel,  built  by  St.  Boniface  in  745,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  ; its  length  is  300  feet, 

I and  in  breadth  and  height  it  is  equally  grand 
I and  imposing.  The  extent  of  the  nave  of  the 
! four  lower  aisles  or  wings,  and  of  the  swelling 
I dome,  presents  a magnificent  coup  d'ceil,  and 
j gives  it  an  air  at  once  picturesque,  and  of  pc- 
I culinr  grandeur.  The  grand  choir,  in  its  dim 
I religious  light,  the  two  magnificent  aisles  il- 
lumined by  the  splendour  of  the  variegated 
j and  deep  stained  glass,  all  possess  an  absorb- 
ing charm  to  extort  admiration  from  the  coldest 
mind.’’ 

In  this  church  is  the  monument  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 


the  two  last  sovereigns  of  Flanders:  it  is  a 
very  rich  and  elaborate  composition,  hut  not 
equal, in  purity  of  design  to  many  works  of  the 
preceding  century.  In  the  nave,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  stands  a pulpit  carved 
in  oak,  and  in  the  same  style  as  those  gene- 
rally found  in  Belgium. 

But  it  is  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  that  the 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  wood-carving  is  to 
be  found.  The  exterior  is  modern,  and  pre- 
sents little  worthy  of  notice;  but  the  room, 
known  as  the  chamber  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
well  deserves  attentive  study.  The  whole 
of  one  side  is  covered  by  the  most  ela- 
borate carving.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
chimney-piece,  shewn  in  the  engraving,  the 
lower  stage  of  which  is  worked  out  of  black 
marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  cupids  and 
has-reliefs  (representing  the  history  of  Susan- 
nah), which  are  of  statuary  marble.  The  figure 
in  the  centre  is  intended  to  represent  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ; above  him  are 
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placed  the  imperial  arms;  and  around  those  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  different 
members  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy  ; on 
the  right  of  the  chimney-piece  are  statues  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  sister 
to  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England  ; on  the  left, 
the  figures  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  her  hus- 
band, Maximilian,  of  Austria.  A very  faint 
idea  can  be  given  by  any  engraving,  of  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
carving  is  executed.  From  a date  on  one  of 
the  sides,  it  appears  that  this  elaborate  work 
was  done  in  the  year  1529.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  whole  was  undergoing  the  most 
careful  repair  ; and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  men  engaged  on  the  work  had  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  were  anxious 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  their  skill  would  permit. 

It  is  merely  repeating  an  oft-told  tale  to  say, 
that  the  same  encouragement  is  here  given  to 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  as  in  every  other 
town  in  Belgium.  There  is  a Royal  Academy 
supported  by  Government,  which  contains 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, besides  numerous  private  collections  of 
great  merit. 

Surely  the  attention  of  our  own  Government 
should  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  every  con- 
siderable town  of  Belgium  there  are  means  of 
study  provided  and  superintended  by  the 
Government  authorities;  while  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  schools  of  design  (not 
too  well  conducted)  in  a few  of  our  large 
towns,  there  are  no  means  provided  by  which 
the  people  may  cultivate  a taste  for  the  arts. 
Still,  we  are  rather  better  off  than  we  were  a 
century  back,  when  some  of  our  finest  works 
in  sculpture  were  executed  by  foreign  artists. 
Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  noblest  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  work  of  two 
sculptors  from  Antwerp — Sheemakers  and 
Rysbrack.  \y, 


OLD  ENGLISH  GABLES. 

The  accompanying  example  of  a gable  and 
barge-board  will  probably  be  found  useful. 
Those  generallysupplied  in  architectural  works 
being  usually  selected  from  the  most  costly 
examples,  can  seldom  be  imitated  by  the 
builder,  yet  the  small  unpresuming  cottage 
gable  is  often  as  effective  as  the  one  of  more 
elaborate  design. 

It  is  from  a cottage  at  Ightham,  in  Kent. 
The  construction  is  perfectly  simple,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  sections. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Polychromism  in  Mediaeval  - -Buildings-  mid 
Sculpture.'}.  — At  the  restoration  of  the  fine 
church  at  Reiitlingen,  Wiirtemberg,  erected  in 
the  14th  century,  a series  of  wall-paintings  were 
discovered,  and  freed  of  the  whitewash  which 
overspread  them.  They  are  legends  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  a Passion,  without  much  art- 
worth;  still,  interesting  for  German  art- 
history.  The  Germans  used,  at  this  period  of 
art-development,  those  colours  still  stronger, 
more  brilliant  and  varied;  and  were  com- 
pelled, therefore,  for  the  sake  of  making 
somewhat  apparent  the  effect  of  architectural 
form,  which  was  vanishing  under  the  colour, 
to  use  more  sharp  outlines  and  pronounced 
angles.  Still,  even  then  (in  the  14th  century), 
German  art  was  exempt  from  those  distorted 
shapes  and  broken-up  forms,  which  disfigure 
its  later  periods,  and  would  appear  nigh  im- 
possible, if  their  deterring  specimens  were  not 
before  our  eves.  The  church  of  ReUtlingen, 
and  the  adjacent  castle  of  Urach,  contain 
valuable  specimens  of  German  architecture 
and  art  of  the  15th  century,  as  the  Saint 


font  of  the  former,  the 
Count  Eberhard,  at  the  latter  place  5 
lich  have  been  figured  in  Mr.  Heidel" 
Ornaments  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Mr.  Hubscfi’s  Architectural  Ideas. — Karls- 
riihe — The  New  Museum. — This  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  is  adequately  progress- 
ing in  its  art-tendencies,  and  the  new  museum 
of  fine  arts  belongs  to  the  most;  prominent 
buildings  of  Germany.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Hilbsch,  has  therein  put  forth  a sort  of  art- 
credo , having  declared,  that  he  is  seeking  for  new 
paths  in  architecture,  as  Cornelius,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  have  found  for  painting  and  statuary. 
Mr.  H.  thinks,  that  the  monuments  of  high 
mediaevity  ( hohen  Mitlelalters)  and  especially 
the  basilicas,  are  autochtonic — and  prototypes 
of  form  and  the  laws  of  construction,  while 
other  modern  art-thinkers  and  critics  consider 
them  (conjointedly  with  their  painting  and 
statuary)  as  the  last  impairing  eradiations  of 
antiquity,  from  which,  perhaps,  only  the  huge 
structures  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  may  be 
excepted.  However  this  may  be,  the  museum 
has  a decidedly  monumental  character,  whose 
scope  is  perceptibly  indicated  by  the  statues 
and  relievos  of  its  porch.  The  front  exhibits 
a perfect  working  out  of  the  principle  of  Try- 
logism,  and  the  different  chief  compartments, 
like  portals,  windows,  &c.,  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  a certain  consequential  grouping. 
The  chief  cornice  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
fagade  to  a flat  gable,  but  without  any  defined 
pediment,  in  the  manner  as  we  see  it  in  an- 
cient churches,  as  well  as  in  the  relievos  of  the 
ancients.  Splendid  and  bold  is  the  vestibule, 
with  double  ascent  stairs,  and  large  compart- 
ments ornamented  by  the  frescoes  of  Schwind. 
The  lower  rooms  contain  casts  of  important 
sculptures  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
some  antiques.  On  the  ceilings  are  depicted  a 
series  of  mythologic  subjects  and  allegories, 
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mostly  after  the  hints  of  Goethe  on  the 
picture  collection  of  Philoctrates  of  old.  Very 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  well  matched  with  the 
light  colour  of  the  sculptures,  is  the  light  tint 
of  the  walls, — but  the  glaring  contrast  of  the 
pedestals,  a dark  porphyry  or  sienite,  does  not 
deserve  equal  commendation.  In  the  upper 
rooms  pictures  and  drawings  are  exhibited, 
and  the  works  of  Overbeck,  Schnorr,  Veit, 
Hess,  &c.,  are  great  ornaments  of  this  collec- 
tion. Amongst  the  cartoons  lately  exhibited, 
that  of  the  four  Facilitates  for  the  great  Aula 
of  the  university  of  Bonn,  is  most  remarkable. 
Amongst  the  pictures  of  ancient  times,  a por- 
trait of  a man  and  his  wife,  by  G.  Peecz,  an- 
other portrait  of  a man,  said  to  be  of  Hubert 
Van  Eyck,  a Holy  Family,  by  Lorenzo  Credi, 
&c.,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Especially  in- 
teresting to  our  German  neighbours  is  a por- 
trait of  Newton  (wrongly,  though,  ascribed  to 
Peter  de  Witte),  as  they  say  that  its  resem- 
blance to  Goethe  is  quite  astonishing  ! 


SHALL  ARCHITECTS  MEASURE  ? 

r Sir,' — I am  induced  to  offer  you  a few  ob- 
servations, in  consequence  of  reading  the  re- 
port, in  your  last  number,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  on  the  preceding  Monday,  and 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.Titeon  that  occasion 
on  the  subject  of  measuring.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Tite  as  to  the  importance  to  archi- 
tects of  a knowledge  of  measuring,  but  I would 
ask  how  architects  are  to  attain  this  very 
useful  and  important  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, while  any  person  professing  measuring 
is  excluded  from  the  Institute  (albeit  many  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Institute 
have  been  what  many  of  the  architects  are 
pleased  to  call  “ measurers  ” in  their  early 
days),  and  while  even  Mr.  Tite  himself  con- 
siders that  any  change  in  the  mode  of  mea- 
suring should  come  from  the  “ operatives 
rather  than  the  profession.”  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  measuring  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  expert  use  of  two  five  feet  rods, 
or  the  adding  together  of  two  and  two  to  make 
four,  but  that  in  order  to  measure  and  value 
correctly  the  different  descriptions  of  work 
contained  in  a building,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire a knowledge  of  the  different  operations 
which  have  to  be  performed  in  order  to  attain 
certain  results— of  the  different  kinds  and 
amount  of  labour  in  an  elaborate  piece  of 
joinery  ; or  to  produce  a Corinthian  capital  or 
cornice,  or  a piece  of  Gothic  tracery  from  a 
rough  block  of  stone.  And  here  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  Mr.  Tite  to  ask  some  of  the 
“ operative  ” authorities  in  measuring,  how 
they  would  fix  a price  to  stone  per  foot  cube, 
which  should  apply  in  such  a case  as  I have 
alluded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stone,  as 
used  by  engineers  in  railway  work,  &c. 

Returning,  however,  more  immediately  to 
my  subject,  I would  observe,  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  is  that  which  an  architect 
requires  in  order  to  prepare  a proper  specifica- 
tion, and  working  drawings,  for  any  work  he 
may  have  to  execute;  and  without  which,  in- 
stead of  being  able  properly  to  superintend  and 
direct  others,  he  must  always  be  at  the  mercy 
of  his  clerk  of  wbrks,  or  other  people.  It  is 
the  want  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  which 
leads  to  the  grievous  results  which  we  too  often 
see  in  cases  of  competition  (witness,  as  recent 
cases,  the  Kensington  workhouse  and  the 
Dalston  Literary  Institution),  where  the  real 
estimates  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  tend  to  throw  so  much 
discredit  and  excite  so  much  prejudice  against 
the  profession  generally.  1 could  enter  much 
further  into  this  subject  but  for  fear  of  trespass- 
ing too  much  on  your  space  and  your  readers’ 
patience ; but  at  some  future  opportunity, 
should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  notice,  I hope 
to  resume  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  be  informed 
whether  any  of  the  candidates  for  district 
surveyorships  have  been  examined  on  this 
branch  of  their  profession.  I know  that  in  the 
list  of  subjects  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
examine  the  candidates  this  was  included  ; but 
I am  quite  sure  that  some,  had  they  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  measuring,  would  have  been  sorely 
puzzled,  though  in  other  respects  taking,  and 
deservedly  so,  a high  standing. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  R. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A new  and  rather  an  odd  point  of  law  was 
decided  on  Thursday  week  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Lord 
Curzon,  to  wit,  that  the  only  person  whom 
the  secretary  of  a provisionally  registered  com- 
pany can  sue,  for  arrears  of  salary  due  to  him, 
is  himself,  if  he  happens  to  have  taken  a lead- 
ing interest  in  the  promotion  of  said  company ; 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  such  a suit  against  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  as  this  would  be,  is  not  unreasonably, 
perhaps,  supposed  “ to  have  appointed  himself,” 
as  the  official  main-spring  of  the  incipient  com- 
pany.  The  question  ofwarming  railway  car- 

riages, lately  recommended  by  us  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  is  still  kept  astir  by  the  continued 
frosty  cold  of  the  present  season.  The  Liverpool 
Journal , reverberating  the  echo,  asks  why 
our  railway  carriages  are  not  yet  warmed, 
although  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the 
question  was  first  propounded  ; and  although, 
since  that  time,  railway  carriages  in  America 
have  been  heated,  and  some  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  companies  also  have,  during  the  present 
winter,  adopted  means  to  warm  their  carriages. 
“ Have  any  English  companies  taken  up  the 
scheme?  No,  not  one  that  we  know  of.  Some 
may  ask,  is  the  thing  practicable  ? or  will  it 
pay?  It  is  easily  practicable,  and  it  will  pay 
belter  than  other  outlay  on  any  line  adopting 
the  plan.  The  swift  boats  on  the  several  canals 
have  long  had  the  scheme  in  operation — to 
warm  their  best  cabins.  [We  can  not  only 
testify  to  the  fact,  and  the  comfort,  of  this 
practice,  on  canals  through  routes  where  rail- 
ways had  not  penetrated,  but  that  respectable 
parties  have  often  preferred  travelling  bycanul 
on  this  account  alone,  even  where  railways 
have  now  penetrated.  On  the  canal  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  worst  cabins,  no 
less  than  the  best,  are  comfortably  heated,  as 
others  are,  somewhat  in  the  following  way:] 
Copper  tubes,  about  4 feet  long  and  6 inches 
in  diameter,  are  filled  with  hot  water,  and  laid 
on  the  cabin  floor;  these  will  preserve  and 
give  out  heat  quite  sufficient  for  comfortable 
warmth  during  a space  of  five  or  six  hours. 
Indeed,”  adds  the  journal,  “ we  have  travelled 
with  one  for  eight  hours,  the  water  unchanged, 
and  there  was  a comfortable  heat  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  How,  you  may  say,  can  this 
plan  be  applied  to  carriages?  Nothing  easier. 
In  all  carriages  a narrow  recess  or  box  may  be 
made  across  and  under  the  floor  where  the 
passengers’  feet  rest,  betwixt  the  seats,  but 
parallel  with  them  ; and  if  the  make  of  the 
carriage  frame  will  allow  of  an  outside  opening 
to  put  in  the  hot-water  tubes,  they  may  be 
fitted  with  doors.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
let  the  door  be  in  the  floor,  and  be  perforated, 
shutting  over  the  door,  and  then  covered  with 
the  mat  or  carpet ; this  will  equalise  and  diffuse 
the  heat.  One  or  two  stations  will  require  a 
boiler  to  heat  the  water;  there  must  be  tubes 
to  hold  it,  and  the  present  staff  of  porters 
would  place  them  in  the  carriages  in  a few 
moments,  even  in  the  longest  train.  Think  of 
going  to  London,  or  elsewhere,  this  cold 
weather,  warm  all  the  way,  and  with  warm  feet  at 
the  end.  Reader,  would  you  not  give  an  extra 
shilling  for  such  a luxury?”  The  great  and 
universal  importance  of  this  subject  in  a sana- 
tory point  of  view,  no  less  than  for  the  sake 
of  mere  comfort,  on  which  health  often  so  much 
depends,  will  be  ourexcusefordevoting  so  much 

space  to  this  section  of  our  present  jottings. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Company, 
it  is  said,  realize  no  less  than  20,000/.  a year 
in  rents  from  restaurants  alone  upon  their  va- 
rious lines. The  grand  central  station 

about  to  be  erected  by  this  company  at  the 
Chester  terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Crewe 

branch  is  estimated  to  cost  80,000/. The 

platforms  for  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
bridges,  on  which  the  tubes  are  to  be  con- 
structed, according  to  a contemporary,  “ are 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  iron  is  already  manufactured. 
The  platform  at  the  straits  will  be  1,000  feet 
in  length,  with  wharfs  and  sheds  to  protect  the 
workmen.  In  a few  weeks  the  construction  of 
the  tubes  themselves  will  be  commenced  and 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  apparatus  for 
raising  these  ponderous  structures  is  also  in  a 
forward  state,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark,  the  engineer  appointed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tions, and  in  a short  time  the  aerial  gardens  of 
ancient  Babylon  will  be  more  than  rivalled  by 


this  modern  monument  of  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity.”  At  the  opening  of  the  Lancaster 

and  Carlisle  line,  the  following  statistical  facts 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Mould,  the  contractors’ 
superintendent,  at  the  banquet  given  by  his 
employers,  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Brassey,  and 

Mackenzie. In  the  blasting  of  rocks  no  less 

than  4,800  barrels,  or  200  tons,  of  gunpowder 
had  been  used.  The  patent  fusees  alone,  if 
put  on  a line,  would  reach  400  miles.  The 
number  of  nights  during  which  the  men  worked 
was  152,147.  The  number  of  horses  employed 
was  10,500.  No  fewer  than  400,000  yards 
required  blasting,  as  it  could  not  be  removed 
by  any  other  means.  The  number  of  bridges 
on  the  line  was  219  ; of  culverts,  230  ; and  of 
viaducts,  500,  The  greatest  number  of  men 
employed  was  about  10,000,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  altogether  was  equal  to  3,000,000 
in  one  day  ; whilst  the  excavations  averaged 
100,000  cubic  yards  per  mile.  The  number  of 
waggons  employed  was  2,200,  which,  if  ex- 
tended in  a line,  would  reach  nearly  five 
miles;  and  the  temporary  wheeling  planks, 
placed  end  to  end,  would  extend  to  thirty-five 
miles. The  inhabitants  of  Penrith  are  be- 

ginning to  reap  the  benefits  of  railway  transit. 
The  price  of  coal  in  that  town,  which  has  long 
been  Is.  per  ewt.,  is  now  reduced  to  8d.  per 
cwt.,  a saving  of  33  per  cent,  to  the  consumer. 

Galignani  cites  a letter  from  Bordeaux,  in 

which  it  is  stated,  that  dilapidations  have  been 
observed  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Paris  and 
Bordeaux  Railway,  under  the  quarries  of  Bel 
Air,  at  Lormont.  Some  of  the  supporting 
piers  have  given  way,  and  fissures  are  per- 
ceptible in  the  vault.  The  director  of  the 
works  took  immediate  means  to  prevent  the 
damage  from  extending;  and  information  of 
what  had  occurred  was  sent  to  the  board  of 

directors. The  following  matter-of-fact 

railway  romance  is  from  a sketch  by  Elihu 
Burritt,  the  learned,  and  something  more  than 
merely  learned,  American  blacksmith  :-r— 
During  a storm  and  violent  gale,  the  long 
railway  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  between 
Hartford  and  Springfield,  was,  en  masse,  lifted 
by  the  wind  and  thrown  into  the  river  beneath, 
which  is  here  200  yards  in  breadth,  with  a 
powerful  curreut,  at  this  time  swelled  to  a 
dreadful  height  by  an  unusual  flood  of  raiu. 
The  line  here  crosses  by  the  bridge  at  a height 
of  50  feet  above  the  river,  and  after  an  abrupt 
curve  has  been  passed.  The  train  left  Spring- 
field  at  the  usual  time  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs,  we 
suppose,  to  announce  the  peril  in  the  way. 
11  1 he  storm  raged  violently  without,”  says 
Elihu,  “ but  the  passengers  within  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  comfortable  situation, 
thinking  of  the  pleasant  homes  and  firesides 
which  they  soon  expected  to  icach.  On  came 
the  train — the  engine  blowing  off  its  head  of 
steam — breasting  its  way  nobly  against  the 
gale,  which  almost  threatened  to  check  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  hot  iron  hissing  furiously  in  the 
falling  rain.  No  one  knew  or  even  suspected 
that  the  bridge  was  gone.  For  two  years,  by 
day  and  night,  the  trains  had  passed  and  re- 
passed, until  safety  had  obliterated  a thought 
even  of  the  possibility  of  danger.  But  no 
bridge  was  there  to  receive  them,  and  the  long 
train,  with  its  precious  freight,  rushed  swiftly 
on  to  this  precipice  of  destruction!  It  was 
not  customary  to  stop  there,  except  to  check 
the  speed  for  the  landing  of  passengers  ; hut  the 
people  there  had  learned  the  loss  of  the 
bridge,  and  kept  a sharp  look  out  for  the  ap- 
proaching train.  It  comes!  The  word  is 
given,  and — they  are  safe.  Every  heart  leaped 
from  its  place,  and  the  head  swam  giddy  with 
fear,  as  the  thought  came  of  that  fearful  leap 
in  the  dark,  and  long  will  the  passengers  re- 
member that  dreadful  ride,  and  the  friendly, 
yet  fearful  cry,  * The  bridge  is  gone.’  ” 


Labourer’s  Cottage  : Premium  for 
Design. — In  addition  to  the  list  already  pub- 
lished, the  Society  of  Arts  offer  a special  pre- 
mium of  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  design  and 
working  drawings  of  a labourer  or  workman’s 
cottage,  to  combine  cheapness  wiih  conve- 
nience, comfort,  wholesomeness,  and  neatness. 
To  be  accompanied  by  a specification  of  the 
works  and  internal  arrangements,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  in  the  district  where  the  de- 
signer lives.  The  drawings  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  designer,  with  the'  condition 
only  of  their  immediate  publication. 
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HAYDON’S  VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  * 

j Public  Taste. — The  people  of  Britain  are 
I often  blamed  for  not  having  taste  for  this  style 
' or  that.  First  they  are  told,  they  have  no 
j taste  because  they  perceive  the  extravagance 
! of  the  German  school ; then  they  have  no 
: taste  because  they  abhor  the  false  view  of  na- 
i ture  in  the  French  school;  but  you  never  find 
I them  having  these  objections  to  Titian,  to 
ij  Raffaelle,  or  the  Greeks.  Believe  me,  to  me 
i these  are  evidences  that  my  countrymen  are 
organized  to  receive  true  impressions  from 
! nature,  and  not  false  ones  ; I believe  the  peo- 
ple, and  know  them  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
: production;  and  if  our  statesmen  would  back 
| their  sympathies  for  good  works,  we  should 
i soon  see  productions  which  would  put  a stop 
i to  this  calumnious  and  offensive  censure. 

TVest,  Fuzeli , Flaxman,  and  Stothard. — 
i Never  were  four  men  so  essentially  different 
i as  West,  Fuzeli,  Flaxman,  and  Stothard. 
i Fuzeli  was  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the  largest 

I range  ; — West  was  an  eminent  macchinisla  of 

i the  second  rank  ; — Flaxman  and  Stothard  were 
C purer  designers  than  either.  Barry  and  Rey- 

ii  nolds  were  before  mv  time,  but  Johnson  said, 
in  Barry’s  Adelpbi,  “ there  was  a grasp  of 

i inind  you  found  no  where  else  ; ” which  was 

II  true. 

Imitation. — I hope  I have  impressed  you  all 
I:  with  this  leading  truth,  viz.  in  an  imitative 
art,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  imitate  is  as 
^ important  almost  as  howto  invent;  and  the 
i nian  who  affects  to  despise  the  means  to  imi- 
|j  tate,  does  not  see  farther  than  the  great  men 
I!  before  him,  but  not  half  so  far.  It  cannot  be 
i too  often  repeated  in  the  British  school,  that 
t none  of  the  elements  of  design  must  be  neg- 
| lected  ; if  you  cannot  draw,  or  colour,  or  in- 
Bvent,  or  light  and  shadow,  or  compose,  you 
l are  not  a painter,  and  never  will  be  entitled  to 
lithe  name.  The  great  men  before  us  did  not 
(obtain  their  fame  by  such  conceited  folly  ; and 
if  such  folly  be  not  held  up  to  eternal  repro- 
ibation,  it  is  a disease  which  will  return  like 
; any  other  epidemical  tendency,  till  entirely 
i branded  out  of  the  art. 

Discontent  in  Artists. — This  disposition  to 
'hope  for  the  future,  regret  the  past,  and  des- 

Ipise  the  present,  is  innate  in  human  feelings  ; 
and  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  men 
whose  imagination  predominated  over  their 
reason  in  all  things.  No  genius  was  ever  en- 
couraged to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  desires, 
and  all  men  attribute  their  failure,  or  their 
obscurity  to  every  other  cause  but  their  own 
iwant  of  conduct,  their  own  want  of  talents,  or 
their  own  deficiencies  of  understanding.  The 
seeds  of  discontent  must  ever  exist  in  a nature 
which  lives  for  ever  in  a vain  struggle  to  rea- 
lize the  visions  of  an  unlimited  conception! 
What,  after  all,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican  ? — the  Sistine  Chapel?— or  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi,  with  what  their  great  inventors 
could  have  done,  or  did  imagine,  in  a state  of 
being  unlimited  by  space,  unchecked  by  the 
depravity  of  crime,  the  feebleness  of  disease, 
or  the  wretched  limitations  of  a miserable 
earth,  but  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ? 

High  Art  in  England. — The  people  are  de- 
cidedly alive  to  the  importance  of  grand  art 
here  in  England,  and  have  always  crowded  to 
Iwhere  any  grand  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen; 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  has  never 
been  seconded  by  the  state ; and  the  great 
works  successively  produced  these  last  fifty 
years,  which  have  rescued  the  country  from 
the  stigma  of  incapacity,  are  hidden  from  the 
public  eye  after  the  first  ebullition,  rotting, 
forgotten,  and  neglected,  till  a new  season, 
and  a new  subject,  a cow  with  two  heads, 
>r  an  ass  with  three  legs,  obliterate  the 
'•ecollection  of  either.  Within  my  own  time, 
works  of  all  classes  of  art,  which,  if  col- 
cected  in  one  gallery,  would  inevitably  set 
British  art  in  its  true  colour  before  the  world, 
nave  been  shewn  and  decayed.  In  fact,  I 
um  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  in  no  two 
Ichools  in  Europe  could  an  equal  number  of 
works  be  shown,  with  all  their  faults,  contain- 
ing so  much  genuine  and  native  excellence  ; 
and  yet,  owing  to  our  want  of  a local  habita- 
>ion,  a native  resting-place  for  the  elites  of  our 
oroductions,  we  have  no  decided  character  in 
Europe,  and,  till  we  have  such  gallery,  we 


* Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R.  Hay  don. 
I.  ol.  II.  London : Longman  and  Co.  A volume  of  great 
ualue  and  interest. 


never  can.  Every  illustrious  foreigner  goes 
away  with  contempt,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
genius  in  England  in  the  arts ; when  at  this 
very  instant  there  are  works  in  cellars,  or  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  collections,  which, 
if  centralized  in  a National  Gallery,  would 
place  English  art  for  ever  on  a basis  of  the 
proudest  hope ; and  prove,  if  such  were  her 
productions  in  spite  of  her  obstructions,  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a condition 
of  liberal  and  annual  state  support.  It  natu- 
rally occurs  to  every  foreigner,  what  is  the 
reason  ? The  reason  is  naturally  found  in  the 
various  influences  of  our  social  condition.  To 
the  various  number  of  our  influential  societies, 
each  acting  on  the  other,  and  all  combined, 
like  Freemasons,  to  assist  each  other,  in  oppo- 
sition rather  to  all  independence  of  thought, 
or  abstract  principles  of  conduct,  than  in  sup- 
port of  it. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  War- 
stone  cemetery  chapel,  cloisters,  and  other 
buildings, of  the  Church  of  England  Cemetery 
Company,  were  examined  on  Tuesday  week, 
according  to  Avis’s  Birmingham  Gazette,  and 
the  successful  competitor  was  declared  to  be 
Mr.  Barton,  of  Lambeth.  The  other  works 
at  the  cemetery  have  been  carried  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  late  severe  weather  would  allow,  and  the 
completion  of  the  whole  establishment  towards 
next  autumn,  is  anticipated.  “The  style  of 
building,”  says  our  authority,  “ is  Gothic,  and 
what  is  termed  the  decorated  English,  but 
with  a strong  tendency,  in  its  profuse  orna- 
ments, to  the  florid,  or  perpendicular  style  of 
the  14th  (15th)  century.  The  building  itself  is 
cruciform,  and  consists  of  a chapel,  with  a long 
range  of  open  cloisters  running  north  and 
south,  and  a tower  and  lofty  spire  projecting 
in  front  from  the  centre  of  the  cloisters.  The 
length  of  the  chapel,  &c.,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  90  feet;  the  cloisters,  from  north  to 
south,  upwards  of  150  feet ; and  the  height  of 
the  tower  and  spire  116  feet.  Below  these 
buildings  are  a crypt,  and  a range  of  catacombs 
for  the  reception  of  corpses,  and  a tunnel  com- 
municating with  a double  row  of  circular 
catacombs.  On  the  west  front  the  main  build- 
ings will  be  of  white  Derbyshire  stone  ; and  the 
circular  catacombs  in  front  of  red  sand-stone, 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  made.  The  cloisters  are  pierced 
on  the  west  side  with  highly  decorated  windows, 
but  have  the  east  wall  blank,  for  the  reception 
of  monumental  tablets  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  The  levelling  and  preparation  of  the 
ground  are  now  nearly  complete,  and  ready 
for  planting,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.” 

Among  other  improvements  talked  of,  as 

likely  to  be  carried  out  in  Dorchester,  is  that 
of  a new  street,  to  throw  open  the  hospital 
from  the  County-hall,  by  the  removal  of  the 
dilapidated  property  opposite  ; and  the  building 
of  a fashionable  crescent,  to  be  called,  “ Colli- 
ton  Crescent,”  with  a north-west  view  of  the 

scenery  around The  Earl  of  Verulam  has 

given  the  munificent  sum  of  1,500/.  towards 
the  endowment  and  building  of  the  pro- 
posed new  church  at  Lavistock-green,*  St. 
Albans.  His  lordship  has  also  given  a 

piece  of  land  as  the  site  for  the  church. 

At  Bristol,  meetings  of  operatives  and  of 
rate-payers  have  resolved  to  recommend  the 
town  council  to  postpone  all  furtherance  of 
the  Street  Improvement  Bill,  until  the  dock 
question  has  been  pushed  onwards  to  a settle- 
ment in  the  anticipated  negotiation  between 
the  Dock  Company  and  the  Free  Port  Asso- 
ciation ; means  for  completing  which  would 
require  to  be  provided  by  the  citizens,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments,— one  of  the  first  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  street  from  Bristol  bridge  to  the 
railway  terminus,  a sort  of  Bristol  Piccadilly, 
will  in  all  occasion  an  expense  of  3,000/.  a 
year,  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  incur 
simultaneously  with  the  raising  of  the  antici- 
pated resources  necessary  for  the  Free  Port 
Association  scheme.  And  besides,  as  observed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  “a  lunatic  asylum, 
to  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.,  was 

hanging  over  their  heads.” -A  “ Bristol  and 

Bath  Economic  Conveyance  Company,”  an- 
nounces the  not  now  altogether  unprecedented 
advantage  of  transit  for  the  million  at  one 
penny  per  mile,  by  omnibuses,  or,,  rather,  by 
omnibi,  as  classical  reporters,  by  a somewhat 


singular  sort  of  double  plurality,  prefer  to  term 

it. A separate  article  on  “ Liverpool  ” 

appears  in  our  present  impression The 

solicitors’  bills  for  obtaining  the  Bury  Im- 
provement Act  alone  amount  to  the  sum  of 
3,695/.- A sanatory  committee  has  been  ap- 

pointed at  Doncaster  to  discuss  the  subject  of 

the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town. The 

sewage  of  Aberdeen  is  valued  at  300/.  to  400/. 
per  annum,  and  doubtless,  under  the  econo- 
mical superintendence  of  sewage  or  chemical 
manure  companies  may  be  made  worth  a great 
deal  more.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
its  application  to  agricultural  purposes. 


NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
SHEFFIELD. 

A church  of  considerable  size  and  preten- 
sions, dedicated  to  “ S.  Marie,”  is  about  to  be 
built  in  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Weightman  and  Hadfield,  of 
that  town.  The  Sheffield  Times  gives  an 
engraving  and  description  of  it,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  plan  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  a transept,  a chancel  with  two  side 
chapels,  and  a loft  at  the  south  side,  in  the 
transept  aisle,  for  the  organ  ; a second  aisle  on 
the  north  side  of  two  bays  for  a requiem  altar, 
and  a tower,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  font 
and  baptistery.  There  will  be  an  entrance 
porch  at  the  south  side,  in  Norfolk-row;  and 
there  will  be  a portal  near  the  transept  for  the 
clergy  and  church  officials.  There  will  also 
be  entrances  at  the  west  end  and  north  side.  A 
large  vestry  will  be  placed  at  the  south  side, 
east  of  the  transept;  and  a cloister  will  be 
formed  from  this  part  of  the  building  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  church. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  to  be  as 


follows  : — 

Feet. 

Length  of  the  nave  to  the  chancel  arch. . 105 

Width,  including  the  aisle 61 

Transept,  from  north  to  south  85 

Chancel  up  to  the  arch  40 

Whole  length  of  the  church,  from  east  to 

west,  externally 154 

Whole  width,  with  the  transepts  92 

Height  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave 60 

Height  in  the  aisles 20 


The  architectural  style  of  the  church  is  de- 
signed after  the  cross  church  of  Ileckington, 
in  Lincolnshire,  a specimen  of  the  decorated 
style. 

The  south  part,  towards  Norfolk-row,  is  very 
interesting.  The  tower,  which  stands  at  the 
south-west  corner,  is  buttressed  in  stages  with 
canopy  heads,  having  windows  in  the  south 
side  to  light  the  baptistery.  In  the  next  stage 
is  a tabernacle  and  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The 
next  stage  has  four  windows  of  two  lights  for 
the  belfry  story. 

The  tower  is  crowned  with  a coronet  and 
battlements,  and  has  four  hexagonal  pinnacles, 
crocketted  and  engaged  to  the  spire,  with  an 
opening  through  the  arc  boutant.  The  spire 
has  crocketted  openings  in  alternating  stages, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a cross  and  weathercock. 
The  total  height,  from  the  pavement  in  Nor- 
folk-row, is  200  feet. 

The  south  porch  has  canopied  buttresses, 
with  niches  for  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
The  parapet  is  panelled  in  wavy  lines.  The 
gable  will  be  surmounted  by  a'  cross.  The 
doorways  will  be  moulded,  and  the  porch  will 
have  stone  seats.  The  south  aisle  has  two 
windows  betwixt  the  porch  and  transept, 
separated  by  a buttress,  niched  for  a statue  of 
S.  Paulinus,  first  archbishop  and  apostle  of 
Yorkshire.  The  transept  will  have  a four- 
light  window.  The  chancel  window  will  have 
seven  lights,  the  head  filled  with  tracery.  It 
is  intended  to  represent  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  stained  glass.  The 
clerestory  will  have  large  three-light  windows. 

The  north  side  of  the  church,  though  not 
much  seen,  will  be  properly  carried  out  in  all 
details ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
west  end,  in  which  there  will  be  an  entrance 
doorway  deeply  splayed,  and  a window  of  four 
lights  rising  into  the  gable. 

The  north  entrance  doorway  will  be  under 
the  second  window  of  the  north  aisle,  running 
into  it,  having  a sunk  niche  and  bracket  for  a 
statue  of  S.  Michael. 

The  chapel  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
chancel  will  be  for  the  reservation  of  the  sacra- 
ment. A turret-stair  ascends  from  this  chapel 
to  the  rood  loft,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a 
crocketted  spire  for  the  aDgelus  bell. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

The  local  sanatory  Act  is  already  doing  its 
duty.  “ Steamers,  instead  of  vomiting  forth 
huge  columns  of  black  smoke,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bring  science  to  assist  them  in  its 
consumption,  and  while  the  atmosphere  on  the 
river  and  about  the  pier  heads  is  much  purer, 
the  unsightly  nuisance  which  reflected  such 
odium  on  this  community  has  disappeared,” 
and,  together  with  it,  the  waste  of  a full  third 
of  all  the  fuel  hitherto  not  consumed,  as  it  now 
is,  to  the  profit  of  those  compelled  thus  to  act 
no  less  without  both  annoyance  and  evil  to 
others,  than  with  both  profit  and  good  to  them- 
selves. 

Besides  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  Act  con- 
tains various  clauses  respecting  other  nuisances 
and  improvements,  an  abstract  of  which, 
though  at  some  length,  and  from  a merely 
local  Act,  we  shall  give  without  deeming  any 
apology  requisite,  since  doubtless,  such  provi- 
sion for  health  of  towns  in  general  will  he  ere 
long  no  more  merely  local,  but  made  generally 
applicable,  either  by  the  passing  of  numerous 
separate  Acts  or  by  the  enaction  of  some  one 
comprehensive  measure,  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, for  the  sanatory  regulation  of  towns 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  Act  in  question,  then,  contains  effectual 
and  summary  provision  for  preventing  nui- 
sances and  annoyances  in  streets,  or  near 
thereto,  and  effecting  cleanliness  therein  ; — for 
registration  and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses 
and  knackers’  yards,  and  for  removing  filth 
therefrom  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  keeping  a sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  them  ; — for  regulating  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing swine,  and  preventing  the  keeping  thereof 
within  any  dwelling-house  or  knacker's  yard, 
and  for  describing  the  limits  within  which  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  keep  the  same  ; — for  regu- 
lating the  duty  of  scavengers,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  privies  and  urinals  ; — for  regu- 
lating the  removal  of  the  contents  of  midden 
steads  and  privies,  and  for  preventing  foul 
water  soaking  from  any  premises,  and  also  for 
preventing  any  such  middenstends  or  privies, 
or  any  hog-sty,  dunghill,  or  manure  heap 
from  being  a nuisance  ; — for  registration 
of  lodging-houses,  and  maintaining  clean- 
liness therein  under  a penalty  of  40s., 
and  in  case  of  a continuing  nuisance,  of 
5s.  a day.  Similar  penalties  are  to  be  in- 
flicted for  other  nuisances.  A medical  officer 
of  health  is  to  see  to  the  healthiness  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  purification  and  white-washing 
of  houses  ; and  an  inspector  of  nuisances  is 
to  act  in  his  own  proper  province.  The  escape 
of  gas  is  to, be  visited  with  a penalty  of  51.  a 
day  after  twenty- four  hours'  notice,  existing 
gas  companies  to  he  relieved  from  previous 
double  penalties.  In  future,  no  house  to  be 
erected  shall  have  any  rooms  less  than  8 feet 
in  height,  except  cellars,  7 feet  if  to  be  inha- 
bited, or  otherwise  G feet.  Every  inhabited 
room  must  have  one  window  5 feet  by  3 feet, 
or  15  feet  in  area;  attic  and  cellar  windows 
3 feet  square,  or  9 feet  in  area;  all  to  be  case- 
ments opening  on  hinges  or  pivots,  or  double 
opening  sashes.  Every  new  house  must  be 
provided  with  an  ash-pit,  and  a properly  con- 
structed privy,  with  a funnel  or  flue  to  carry 
off  any  offensive  stench.  The  council  may 
enter  premises  to  cleanse  or  repair  privies, 
cesspools,  or  drains,  and  recover  the  expenses. 
House  drains,  at  a proper  level,  must  be  made 
on  twenty-eight  days’  notice,  wherever  a sewer 
of  sufficient  size  and  proper  level  passes 
within  30  feet  of  any  part  of  the  house,  and 
all  gully  holes  of  sewers  or  drains  must  be 
properly  trapped,  to  prevent  escape  of  noxious 
effluvia  ; a penalty  of  51.  to  be  incurred  for 
infringement  of  provisions  for  proper  con- 
struction, stopping,  or  unstopping,  of  drains, 
&c.  A map  of  all  existing  sewers,  drains,  water 
pipes,  gas  pipes,  &c,,  on  a scale  of  60  inches  to 
the  mile,  is  to  be  kept  at  the  Town  Hall  for 
inspection  by  owners  of  property.  No  street,  be- 
ing a carriage  road,  shall  be  made  of  less  width 
than  30  feet,  including  footways  of  5 feet  clear 
on  each  side;  and  no  house  shall  be  built  in 
any  street  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of 
such  street ; no  court  shall  be  built  of  less  than 
15  feet  in  width,  with  an  open  entrance  the  full 
width  of  the  court;  these  latter  provisions  all 
under  penalties  of  20/.  a day. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  states,  that  there 
were  “ some  seventy  candidates  for  the  office 
of  superintending  the  levelling  and  making  of 
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sewers,  that  each  and  all  of  these  sent  testi- 
monials of  capacity  and  character  from  autho- 
rities competent  to  recommend,  but  that  the 
sub-committee  resorted  to  a very  summary 
mode  of  disposing  of  their  claims  : that  the 
question  was  not  “What  are  they?”  but 
“Who  knows  them?”  A.  B. — “Does  any 
gentleman  of  the  committee  know  him?” 
“None.”  “ Knock  him  off?  ” C.  D. — “Does 
any  one  know  him?”  “None.”  “Knock 
him  off.”  Seventy  were  thus  “ knocked  off,” 
in  the  “ twinkling  of  a bed  post,”  and  the  re- 
maining “ five”  would  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  were  it  not  for  the  prudent  apprehension 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Nicol,  who  apprized  the 
committee  that  they  ought  to  recommend  some 
one.  With  characteristic  facility  they  re- 
commended the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  five; 
but,  on  re-examirlation,  it  was  discovered  that 
none  of  these  five  would  do,  and  the  talk  is, 
that  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Hartley  was  written  to, 
to  recommend  a suitable  engineer.” 

A report  of  the  progress  of  the  New  North 
Docks  shews  the  operations  to  be  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  nine  new  docks  are  in  course 
of  rapid  completion.  They  cover  an  immense 
area,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  strand  of  the  Mersey. 
At  the  south  end  of  this  new  range  of 
docks  there  are  three  of  them  running 
eastward  from  the  river;  and  these  will 
form  a chain  communicating  with  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal.  The  eastern  dock  of 
this  range  is  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  road  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  another  may  be  formed 
between  it  and  the  canal  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  Howard-street.  According  to  the  Liver- 
pool Standard,  the  walls  round  some  of  the 
docks  are  nearly  at  their  full  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  excavations,  out  of  which,  how- 
ever, large  masses  of  material  have  yet  to  be 
removed,  chiefly  of  red  freestone,  the  quarry- 
ing of  which  will,  it  is  thought,  go  far  to  meet 
the  expenditure.  The  walls  are  built  up,  to 
about  the  level  to  which  the  water  will  rise,  of 
this  stone  ; and  above  this  they  are  of  grey 
granite,  in  irregular  blocks  and  pieces,  pre- 
senting a patch-work  appearance,  like  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  Albert  Dock,  but  of  great 
strength,  the  mortar  being  milled,  from  the 
Halkin  Mountain  limestone,  which  sets  rapidly, 
and  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself.  The 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  this  cement  has 
already,  it  is  said,  saved  much  expense  to  the 
Dock  Estate,  ns  it  appears  that  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  hew  the  stones  into  square  blocks  as 
heretofore — pieces  of  any  size  or  angular  shape 
being  applicable,  provided  they  shew  a smooth 
outward  surface.  The  landing  steps  in  the 
outward  wall  and  the  tops  of  the  quays  are  of 
chiselled  granite,  and  there  is  a vaulted  or 
tunnelled  passage  at  one  of  the  landing-places 
for  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  sheep,  &e. 
The  quays  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet 
formed,  but  on  the  sites  which  they  will  oc- 
cupy, there  are  paved  and  macadamised  roads, 
over  a great  length  of  which,  including  the 
margin  of  the  sea-wall,  a carriage  may  be 
driven.  There  are  several  large  mortar- mil  Is 
worked  by  steam.  The  lime  is  ground  with 
fine  clean  sand,  in  circular  revolving  iron 
troughs,  beneath  huge  circular  grindstones, 
and  the  well-tempered  cement  is  rapidly  carted 
off,  in  a smoking  state,  to  the  several  parts  of 
the  works  where  the  masons  are  employed. 

The  site  of  the  first  of  the  new  churches 
for  Toxteth  Park  having  been  fixed  on,  the 
building  committee  have  selected  for  its  design 
one  furnished  by  Mr.  Hay.  The  style  is 
middie-pointed.  The  building  will  consist  of 
a nave  with  spacious  aisles  and  clerestory. 
The  roofs  are  high-pitched  and  shew  all  the 
interior  timbers.  In  lieu  of  pews  there  will  be 

open-benches  for  1,100  people. The  amount 

already  subscribed  to  the  Church  BuildingSo- 
ciety,  which  now  exceeds  12, G00/.  was  recently 
augmented  by  a donation  of  500/.  from  the  “ So- 
ciety for  B.  C.  P.  per  J.  B.  Treasurer,”  into 
the  secret  of  which  somewhat  cabalistic  cy- 
phers the  Express  thinks,  it  has  “some  inkl- 
ing” though  we  confess  our  own  darkness  on 
the  subject  of  this  “ kindly  association  in  first- 
rate  hands,”  who  at  all  events  evidently  prefer 
doing  good  bv  something  like  stealth,  rather 
than  by  that  ostentation  which  is  in  truth  the 
real  motive  of  many  charitable  doings. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following 
houses  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  or 
in  course  of  erection  within  the  limits  of 


the  municipal  borough.  Mr.  Rishton,  the 
Town  Surveyor,  has  supplied  these  statistics. 
A vast  amount  of  building,  however,  has  also 
been  going  on  in  the  outskirts,  at  Bootle, 
Walton,  West  Derby,  Old  Swan,  Aigburth, 
&c. — Under  12/.  per  annum,  710;  from  12/. 
to  25/.,  2,328 ; from  25/.  to  35/.,  236 ; from 
35/.  upwards,  186;  total,  3,460 ; warehouses, 
44.  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
houses  erected  in  each  year  since  1837: — 
1838,1,052;  1839,  997  ; '1840,  1.576;  1841, 
1,761;  1842,  2,027;  1843,  1,390;  1844, 

2,450;  1845,  3,728;  1846,  3,460;  total,  18,441. 

The  following  churches  are  now  in 

course  of  erection  at  Birkenhead-  — St. 
John’s,  at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  J.  Mallaby, 
.1.  S.  Jackson,  and  W.  Jackson  ; St.  James’s, 
at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  W.  Potter,  W.  Jackson, 
and  J.  W.  and  M'Gregor  Laird  ; St.  Anne’s 
and  another  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  \Y  . Potter; 
and  St.  David's,  by  public  subscription,  ori- 
ginated by  the  Rev.’  J.  Bayleo,  for  the  Welsh 
inhabitants.  There  is  also  a new  church 
building  at  Seacombe.  These,  with  the 
churches  of  St,.  Mary  aud  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  a chapel  at  Oxton,  lately  opened,  will  com- 
prise nine  churches  for  the  present  population 
of  25,000,  and  Mr.  W.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Potter  have  signified  their  intention  to  erect 
each  an  additional  one  next  year. 


ON  BRICK  MOULDINGS. 

A cok n esi’Ond en t of  the  Burg  Herald 
; a vs  : — 

“In  a county  like  ours,  where  there  are 
no  quarries  and  so  many  clay  pits,  and  where 
consequently  stone  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  and 
bricks,  both  red  and  white,  so  common,  I 
rather  wonder  that  brick  is  not  more  used  for 
the  finer  mouldings  in  the  place  of  stone.  In 
former  times,  and  it  might  bo  equally  so  now, 
mouldings  of  all  kinds  were  highly  orna- 
mented, frames  to  windows,  porches,  chimneys, 
&c.,  were  made  of  brick.  Besides  being  much 
cheaper,  and  quite  as  durable  as  stone,  they 
had  this  advantage, — that  the  most  intricate 
patterns  could  be  made  nearly  as  cheap  as  the 
plainest;  and  also,  that  any  colour  might  be 
used,  if  not  in  the  brick  itself,  yet  on  the  out- 
side and  burnt  in.  White  brick  round  the 
windows,  or  at  the  corners  of  houses,  proves  a 
good  foil  to  shaped  flints  ; red  brick  to  white, 
and  vice  versa. 

I shall  mention  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
use  of  moulded  bricks.  Westhorpe  Hall,  one 
of  the  first  buildings  of  this  class,  was  erected 
by  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  about  the  year 
1500,  who  resided  there  with  his  wife,  a king's 
sister  and  widow.  Though  hardly  a remnant 
even  of  the  ruins  remains,  yet  fragments  turn 
up  which  shew  the  beauty  of  the  brick  mould- 
ings. They  are  of  a very  hard  and  compact 
white  brick,  which  retains  its  original  sharp- 
ness, and  some  of  them,  having  the  duke’s  crest 
in  relief  upon  them,  still  ornament  a bridge 
of  the  same  date  as  the  hall.  The  other  ex- 
ample is  West  Stow  Hall,  built  by  the  same 
duke,  the  gatehouse  of  which  is  a noble  speci- 
men of  brick  building.  As  an  example  of  the 
use  of  brick  mouldings  in  churches,  I may 
name  Ixworth  Thorp,  a doorway  of  which 
church  has  its  mouldings  and  circular  (Saxon?) 
arch,  formed  of  red  brick.” 

The  duty  on  bricks,  levied  as  it  now  is, 
prevents  any  attempt  at  improvement,  or  ex- 
perimental endeavours. 


English  Buildings  in  China. — The 
Edinburgh  Register,  in  noticing  a “Clubhouse, 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong,”  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Millar  from  designs  by  Mr.  George 
Strauchan,  architect,  Edinburgh,  remarks,  that 
though,  five  years  since,  on  “ Hong  KoDg,” 
the  “ Island  of  Fragrant  Showers,”  the  only 
buildings  were  a few  fishermen’s  huts  and  a low 
mandarin’s  house  ; already  large  and  elegant 
merchants’  houses  and  gardens  extend  a couple 
of  miles  along  the  sea  beach  ; commodious 
barracks,  and  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  are  to  be  seen,  with 
colleges  for  Chinese  youths,  and  a mosque  for 
Mussulman  natives.  Bungalows  adorn  the 
hill  sides,  with  thriving  plantations,  and  a drive 
equal,  in  picturesque,  to  our  own,  “ Queen’s 
Drive”  [round  Arthur's  Seat,  from  Holyrood] 
encircles  the  island,  commanding  views  of  the 
mainland  of  “ Quang  Tung,”  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  river,  with  its  hundred  islands,  and 
a wide  expanse  of  ocean. 
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BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AR- 
CHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  a general  meet- 
ing- of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Institution, 
in  Park-street,  Bristol,  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  Thorpe  in  the  chair.  The  Rev. 
|j  Eccles  Carter,  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
[■  Report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year, 
h from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  society  was  in 
i\  a satisfactory  condition,  and  that  its  usefulness 
•'  was  recognized  by  application  for  advice  in 
||  respect  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Chippen- 
li  ham;  St.  Luke’s,  Brislington ; Markbury 
|;  Church;  1 wo  Mile  Hill  Church,  and  others; 
|l  they  had  occasion  to  regret,  that  at  St.  James's 
|i  Church,  Bristol,  some  suggestions  made  by 
il  them  had  not  been  carried  out.*  At  Two 

I Mile  Hill  Church,  the  ringers  were  admitted 
to  the  loft  by  a door  not  connected  with  the 
church  ; to  which  the  committee  was  opposed, 
as  tending  to  separate  the  ringers  from  the 
services.  The  restoration  of  the  upper  part 
of  Dun  dry  Church  was  in  their  hands,  but  was 

il  stopped  by  the  weather. 

1 he  chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length  on  the  topics  mooted  in  the 

II  Report,  a committee  for  the  new  year  was 
I elected,  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

I Afier  this,  Mr.  F.  Niblett  read  a paper  on  the 

i architecture  of  fonts. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  it  was  re- 
I;  solved,  that  a paper,  by  the  honorary  secre- 

ii  tary,  on  architectural  societies,  and  the  hin- 
h dranccs  in  the  way  of  their  successful  operation, 

I read  at  a previous  general  meeting,  should  be 
ri  printed  and  distributed.  A part  of  this  paper 
| will  be  found  on  another  page. 


OXFORD. 

I Strong  efforts  are  being  made  here,  in 
ii  favour  of  a national  measure  for  the  establish- 
» ment  of  general  ceraetries.  At  a meeting  of 
Ii  the  town  council,  held  on  the  14th,  a form  of 
I:  petition  was  brought  up,  and  after  some  oppo- 
|l  sition,  agreed  to.  Those  who  opposed  it,  did 
| so  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  “ an  attempt  to 
|;  agitate  the  people  against  the  clergy,  and  to 
f oppose  those  who  ought  to  bo  treated  with 
l respect  and  love;”  and  said,  they  thought 
ii  that  those  to  whom  they  looked  for  religious 
i solace  and  support  ought  not  to  become  the 
|l  objects  of  a quasi  political  wai fare.  And  so 
i think  we  too  ; but  the  fact  is,  no  such  feeling 
I actuates  those  who  would  get  rid  of  burials  in 
t towns.  Existing  interests  must  of  course  be 
protected. 

| At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  report 
from  the  Sanatory  Committee  was  read  : At  a 
i meeting  of  the  Sanatory  Committee  held  on 
the  13th  inst. — Resolved,  “That  Alderman 
Butler  be  chairman  of  this  committee.  That 
this  committee  desire  their  chairman  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  next  council  to  the  present 
inefficient  supply  of  soft  water  ; to  the  imper- 
fect sewerage  and  house  drainage;  and  the 
i greatly  increased  mortality,  which  the  commit- 
tee believe  to  be  chieiiy  eonsecpient  upon  these 
.evils.  That  the  individual  members  of  the 
council  be  requested  to  report  to  the  sanatory 
committee  all  nuisances  which  they  may  be 
cognizant  of,  and  which  they  consider  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  town,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  registered,  and  the  pro- 
per steps  taken  for  their  abatement.  The 
chairman  is  requested  to  summon  this  com- 
mittee on  an  early  day,  to  take  several  matters 
dnto  consideration.” 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Oxford  is 
exceedingly  bad,  and,  with  the  defective  supply 
lof  water,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  greatly 
incieused  mortality. 


Monumental  Sculpture. — There  seems 
ito  be  a want  of  invention  amongst  our  modern 
sculptors,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  outline  of 
monuments  (their  forms  are  numerous  enough) 
ibut  a want  of  something  that  would  at  once 
speak  to  the  imagination.  It  is  yet  left  for 
some  man  of  mind  to  illustrate  death  from  the 
iliistory  of  our  holy  religion — to  sculpture  that 
6leep  after  life’s  long  storm,  and  call  from  the 
imarble  such  forms  as  we  believe  we  shall  meet 
with  in  heaven.— Miller’s  Country  Life. 


The  restoration  of  this  Norman  church,  to  which  we 
lialluded  some  time  since,  is  now  completed  Two  ponderous 
iand  discordant  galleries  at  the  west  end,  have  been  put  up 
^without  the  good  will  of  the  architect  employed. 


iHe to  Uoolu 


The  High  Pressure  Steam-engine  Investigated. 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Alban.  Translated  by 

w.  Poi.e,  F.R.A.S.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Weale,  London,  1847- 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  the  translator 
says,  at  being  referred  to  the  writings  of  a 
foreigner,  and  to  the  results  of  foreign  ex- 
perience, for  information  on  a subject  so  essen- 
tially English  as  that  of  the  steam-engine. 
One  reason,  however,  is  at  once  apparent  : 
“ ever  since  the  time  of  Newcomen,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Euglish  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  that  moditication  of  the 
steam-engine  which  depends  for  its  source 
of  power  principally  upon  the  condensibility 
ot  steam,  namely,  the  low  pressure  condensing 
engine,  in  which  a very  moderate  elasticity  is 
used.  The  other  great  class,  comprising  that 
variety  of  engine  which  awes  its  efficiency 
principally  to  the  elasticity  of  the  steam, — the 
high-pressure  engine,— is  (or  at  least  was  a 
very  few  years  ago)  scarcely  known  among  us 
in  comparison.  While  we  find  the  condensing 
engine  studied  carefully,  treated  of  most 
voluminously,  and  manufactured  by  wholesale, 
we  deplore  the  neglect  which  the  high-pres- 
sure engine  has  suffered; — we  look  in  vain  for 
information  upon  it;  and  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  point,  even  in  the  present  more  cultivated 
field  of  locomotives,  to  a solitary  specimen  de- 
serving the  name  ot  an  economical  producer 
of  steam  power.” 

The  author  maintains,  that  the  high-pressure 
is  more  safe  and  more  economical  than  the 
low-pressure  condensing  engine.  He  pro- 
ceeds first  to  examine  the  objections  brought 
against  the  former,  dwelling  especially  on  its 
alleged  danger;  discusses thecauses  that  tend  to 
produce  explosions,  and  shews  the  errors 
often  committed  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels 
for  the  generation  of  high-pressure  steam.  He 
then  points  out  what  he  considers  the  advan- 
tages of  the  high-pressure  engine  ; and  after- 
wards treats  in  detail  of  the  boiler  and  the 
furnace  The  third  and  fourth  parts,  to  conclude 
the  work,  will  contain,  the  translator  says,  the 
author  s views  as  to  the  construction  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  proposed,  namely, 
safety  and  economy. 


built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  for  twice 
the  outlay  (1,500/.)  to  which  they  judged  right 
to  restrict  the  competing  architects.  ° 

A building  such  as  their  printed  prospectus 
described  might  possibly  have  come  within 
their  mark,  but  that  one  required  by  their  pen 
and  ink  instructions  and  outline  plan  was 
plainly  far  beyond  the  scope  of  their  so  de- 
scribed intended  (?)  outlay,  of  which  fact  they 
were  advised  to  assure  themselves  by  reference 
to  similar  institutions  of  recent  date,  whose 
names  were  also  placed  before  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  their  own  credit  they 
have  erred  through  ignorance  rather  than 
through  design  ; be  that  as  it  may,  somebody 
must  pay  for  the  trouble  given  in  furnishing 
quantities  and  making  out  the  dozen  and  a half 
estimates  for  the  carcass  only,  given  in  your 
number  of  last  week  ! — \ our  constant  reader, 
Tuesday,  Jan.  19th,  1817.  Q. 


CTonf0ponicrnirr* 

THE  ROYAL  MEDAL  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir,— Having  observed  your  willingness  to 
make  public  any  remarks  that  are  conceived 
with  an  intention  of  increasing  a knowledge  in 
“ Fine  Art  Architecture”  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  insert  the  following  ideas  in  your 
valuable  journal : — 

Being  a competitor  for  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  tor  1846,  given  by  her  Majesty  through 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  appropriated 
by  them  as  a stimulus  for  the  juvenile  branch 
of  the  profession  of  architecture,  I would 
humbly  suggest  that  (after  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  may  be  referred  for  selecting  the 
best  design  have  pronounced  their  decision), 
the  whole  of  the  designs  would  be  exhibited, 
at  least  to  the  competitors  themselves.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  and  to  speak  for  my- 
self, be  a kind  ot  reward  to  the  unsuccessful, 
for  the  labour  they  may  have  bestowed  on  their 
respective  drawings,  and  would  in  very  many 
ways  be  productive  of  good  results  to  the  risiug 
members  of  the  profession.  1 am  totally  igno- 
rant as  to  the  course  the  institute  may  think  it 
right  to  adopt,  but  it  I maybe  allowed  to  make 
a suggestion,  would  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee of  seleclion  should  point  the  principal 
objections  to,  or  defects  in  the  designs  gene- 
rally, embracing  not  only  the  elevations,  but 
the  arrangement  and  construction,  &c.  : this 
would  make  the  awarding  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  a source  of  instruction  and  profit  even 
to  the  unsuccessful,  and  in  some  instances 
might  be  better  in  alter  life  than  even  gaining 
the  prize.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

London,  Jan.  19th,  1847.  “ Nemo.” 


Sir, — I observed  a letter  from  a correspon- 
dent of  yours  , calling  himself  “ Alpha,”  in 
reference  to  the  Dalston  Literary  Inslitution 
competition,  and  complaining  of  the  result. 
But  I would  ask  him  what  else  he  could  expect 
from  a committee  so  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
is  due  for  professional  exertion,  as  to  suppose 
that  any  architect  could  be  paid  even  his  ne- 
cessary expenses  for  such  an  object  by  the 
paltry  premium  of  10/.,  which  they  offered 
through  your  columns  ? “ Alpha  ” should  have 
known,  that  in  the  first  place  be  was  rendering 
himself  amenable  to  the  decision  of  men  with- 
out one  idea  ot  that  upon  which  they  pretended 
to  judge,  and  in  the  noxr,  that  ho  would 
have  to  contend  with  no  member  of  the  pro- 
fession of  any  respectability,  and  would  there- 
fore expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and 
chicanery'. 

Are  not  rumours  afloat  of  a similar  trans- 
action in  the  competition  for  a new  church  at 
Battersea?  This  was,  T believe,  a “ close  ” 
competition,  and  it  is  therefore  more  difficult 
to  reach  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  continued 
exposure  will,  in  time,  put  a stop  to  these  ne- 
farious proceedings.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jan.  14th,  1847*  An  Architect. 


IftliscFlIaitfiT* 


DALSTON  institution  competition. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  communication  you 
have  already  published  on  this  subject,  I can 
state  that  the  commissioners  were  distinctly 
told  at  the  time  of  their  receiving  the  drawings 
sent  in  competition,  that  a building  such  as 
their  written  instructions  set  forth  could  not  be 


Stained  Glass  in  Leeds.— At  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds  two  new  lights  at  the  east  end, 
each  consisting  of  three  long  openings,  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wilmshurst.  These  occur  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  or  original  window,  which  is  filled 
almost  entirely  with  ancient  glass.  The  new 
light,  on  the  north  side,  contains  some  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  each 
composition  being  under  a canopy.  The  sub- 
jects are;  “The  offering  of  the  Wise  Men,” 
“ Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,”  “ Bless- 
ing Little  Children,”  “The  Tribute  Money,” 
&c.  The  south  light  exhibits  some  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  in 
whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated;  as,  “ The 
Deliverance  from  Prison,”  “ The  Charge,” 
“The  Draught  of  Fishes,”  &c.,  in  all,  nine 
subjects.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  filled 
with  the  representations  of  angels,  scrolls,  &c. 
There  are  also  six  panels,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
each  opening.  Those  at  the  four  sides  con- 
tain emblems  ; and  in  each  of  the  central  panels 
is  an  inscription  upon  a scroll,  intimating  that 
the  windows  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Blayds,  and 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  two  elder  sons, 
who  respectively  died  in  the  years  1842  and 
1845.  The  colours,  especially  the  blue,  red, 
and  ruby,  are  very  brilliant;  and  the  whole 
is  creditable  to  the  taste  and  execution  of  the 
artist. 

The  Morgan  Testimonial. — The  statue 
by  Mr.  J.  Evan  Thomas,  selected  by  the  com- 
mitfee,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  bronze.  The  premium  of  30/.,  of- 
fered for  the  second  best  design,  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Haines  and  Co.,  builders,  of  South- 
ampton. 

Competition. — Designs  are  wanted  for  a 
club-house  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, -as 
will  be  seen  by  advertisement  in  our  present 
n umber. 

Hoi, born  Hill  V iaduct. — The  company 
formed  to  effect  this  important  improvement, 
have  postponed  their  application  for  an  Act 
till  next  session. 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Advertisements 
have  been  issued,  through  the  past  week’s 
newspapers,  for  contract  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  at  the  Hackney  Union 
Workhouse  ; the  various  works  to  be  done  in 
rebuilding  Ince  Hall,  near  Chester  ; the  repair 
of  about  50  miles  of  the  Bromyard  roads,  in 
8 districts  ; the  supply  of  about  2,800  tons  of 
broken  granite  at  Leicester ; of  5,000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  rails,  1,800  tons  of  cast  iron 
chains,  120  tons  of  spikes,  and  77>000  Memel 
or  larch  sleepers,  for  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Railway;  and  750  tons  of  iron  rails,  for  the 
Taw  Vale  Railway  and  Dock  Company  ; also 
for  the  whole  works,  in  separate  tenders,  of 
about  6 miles  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter;  a 
iortion  of  the  Sheffield  and  Goole,  &c.,  near 

arnsley ; 8 miles  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Stour  Valley  ; 6^  miles  of  the  Ambergate  and 
Boston,  &c.  ; 5 miles  (the  remainder),  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  ; and  11  miles  of  the 
North  British,  at  Dunse,  Tranent,  and  Coc- 
kenzie  ; also  for  125  tons  of  spermaceti  and 
other  oils  for  light-houses  at  Dublin,  &c. 

Kamptulicon. — We  understand  that  the 
Kamptulite  Pavement  is  ordered  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  carriage  drives  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Osborne  House.  The  walls  of  the 
riding  house  at  Windsor  Castle  are  also  to  be 
lined  about  6J  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the 
Kamptulicon  Planking,  as  a protection  from 
injury  in  case  of  accidents.  This  material 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  for  many  useful 
purposes.  It  is  composed  of  cork  and  India- 
rubber. 

Threatened  Removal  of  W estminster 
Bridge. — Wc  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  have 
heard  the  announcement,  that  the  bill  for  the 
removal  of  W estminster  Bridge  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  with  great  satisfaction.  The  secret 
history  of  this  extraordinary  proposal  would  be 
amusing  if  not  instructive. 

A Trifling  Difference  of  Opinion. — 
Three  tenders  were  delivered  the  other  day 
for  rebuilding  parts  of  two  houses  in  Clare- 
court,  Drury-lane.  The  highest,  Chesterman, 
was  318/.;  the  second,  Dean,  235/.;  and  the 
third,  Hooper,  138/. 

The  Wellington  Statue. — Now  that 
Parliament  have  met,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
western  entrance  to  London  will  no  longer  be 
disfigured,  but  that  the  statue  will  be  immedi- 
ately taken  away,  and  that  the  architect  of 
the  arch  will  be  commissioned  to  make  that 
structure  complete,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design. 

National  Gallery. — We  learn  with 
much  regret,  that  Mr.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  has  re- 
signed his  appointment  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. 


Elder : Cornhill ; Prospectus  of  the  “ Amatuer  Musical  So- 
ciety,” Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  Honorary  Secretary.  The  object 
of  this  society,  is  the  formation  of  a full  orchestra,  to  meet 
weekly  during  February,  March,  and  April,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  classical  composition.  With  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  &c.,  among 
the  members ; the  Earl  of  Falmouth  one  of  the  violins  ; 
Lord  Arundell,  the  trumpet ; the  Hon.  George  Cadogan, 
the  bassoon  ; Lord  Fitzgerald  and  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
among  the  yioloncelli ; and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  two  of  the  bassi, — this  may  justly 
be  called,  the  “ Amateur  Musical  Society,”  and  be  placed 
among  the  “ events  ” of  the  day. 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden. 


B 


RICKS  and  MONEY.— About  300  feet 


S pleasantly  and  respectably  situated  in  Sommer  ford-grove, 
e Newi ngton-road , within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  Hackney 
Downs.  Omnibuses  passing  every  ten  minutes.  Uricks  are  on  the 
premises,  which,  with  money,  will  be  advanced  to  respectable 
builders  g:— ' — — J ‘ — — *' 


builders  giving  good  references.— Apply,  on  the  premises,  to  Mr, 
GWYNN,  or  at  No.  2,  Claremont-terrace,  Stoke  Newington-road. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


NOTICE.— CnEMisTRY  as  Applied  to  Construction. 
— The  Builder  of  next  week  will  contain  the  first  of  a series 
of  papers  on  this  important  subject,  by  Professor  Griffiths, 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  25th. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
.6,  Grosvenor-square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  27th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  21st. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8$ 
\m.  j Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


AUVEaTISEWSBIffTB. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  See. 

DEPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings. — 

M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  tbe  Trade  that  he 
has  opened  a Depot  in  London  for  tbe  sale  of  FRENCH  PA  I’ E lt- 
tt  i vr'Tvne  (v. . , - * * *'  .......... 


HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Pai 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150.000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“IV.  JIT.” — If  the  “fire  bricks”  be  carefully  set  in 
cement,  on  a sound  foundation,  the  floor  will  be  less  pene- 


trable by  moisture  than  if  pointed  with  lime.  A sound 
foundation,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  If 
asphalte  be  procurable  for  setting  the  bricks,  we  should  re- 
commend it.  A thin  bed  of  concrete  with  a layer  of  broken 
glass  in  it,  to  keep  back  the  rats,  would  make  the  whole 
perfect. 

“ Naves  of  Wheels."— Although  somewhat  out  of  our 
path,  we  have,  in  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  in. 
quirer,  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  if  cracks  in  wheel 
naves  can  with  certainty  be  prevented;  and  we  find,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  informed,  that  they  cannot. 

“ G.  G.”  (Portsmouth.) — Write  to  the  Secretary,  Great 
George-street,  Wcstmioster.  The  Number  is  out  of  print. 

“ G.  B.  J." — We  formerly  published  lists  of  prices  of 
materials  regularly,  but  found  reasons  for  discontinuing 
them.  The  other  suggestion  shall  be  considered.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  see  the  lithograph. 

“ Subscriber.”  (Bedford.)— To  prescribe  for  a smoky 
ehimney  without  seeing  it  would  be  useless : take  a good 
pinion  on  the  spot. 

“ Bex." — The  houses  cannot  be  built  as  shewn  on  the 
lan  sent. 

“ A Measurer.” — Next  week. 

“ E.  W.  F." — We  avoid  giviDg  recommendations. 

“ Gamma." — Write  to  Secretary  of  Society  of  Arts,  ^del- 
phi,  and  he  will  return  full  particulars. — “ Orders  ” may  be 
drawn  in  name  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Wyman. 

Received.—"  Philocromc,”  “ A friend  to  fair  and  impartial 
competition,”  “ W.  H.”  (Maningtree),  “ Mr.  P.”  (Pimlico), 
« e.  C.  S.  B.,”  “ Lithographed  View  of  the  Priestwood 
Church,  Bucks : with  Schools  and  Parsonage  House,”  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  Architect ; “ Report  on  Cordes  and  Locke’s 
Condensing  Rotary  Steam  Engine,”  by  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes, 
C.E. ; “Punctuation  reduced  to  a System,”  by  William 
Day.  Olliver : Pall  Mall ; “ Railways  for  the  Many,  and 
not  for  the  Few  ; Second  Edition,  with  some  Remarks  on 
Building  Societies  ; ” by  James  Ward,  Esq.  Smith  and 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares, ^Market 
Places,  Roads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


D 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 

.1  I 1. ...... . .. ...  ...  l.li . .-if  tin. 


London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  [to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 


DEANE’S — ---  ■ 

pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  tho  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  00- 
loured  label,  inscribed, 


ENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER 

_ Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Ba 


IE 

9"  Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
inv  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
troublesome  when  down. JENNINGSES  REGIS- 


TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  110  rusty  deposit  on  the  st  all-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  nave  been  secured  by  the  in- 


ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
he  had  of  the  Inventor,  2!),  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfnars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

^HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 


the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  . 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  .ind  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 


cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  o. - - 

Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iru.i 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
auv  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 

^tSe'pRIC'es'aRE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE’S  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  las  secured  by  this  I ntent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable.  . „ , , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc  s Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

GERISH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 


TION BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open 
or  both  ways,  aud  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Duors 
opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  auy  made  nt  present.  — 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GERISH,  East-road,  City-road  ; aud  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

r gMIE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

JL  TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cnmbridge-stroet,  Birmingham,  and 
Smctliwiek,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes 

,'k m 


the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  111  the 

BoileiS  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-strcct, 
Crescent,  Birmingham;  London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 
street. 


JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stocks  and  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws.  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths.  Lamp  Makers.  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engravers,  Print-cutters.  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries.  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  Curriers,  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  Ac. 

Amateur  Mechanics  aud  others  can  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Racks,  Ac.  tee.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CrtESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
PLETE. Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Iron- 
mongery of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  Ac.,  in 
sheet,  bar,  and  wire.  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  Muring  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  nil 


Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

nnv  with  thin  convex  laths.  

I!  and  i’.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  nt  tho  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  lunges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  a 


e likewise  Patentees  and  Mnnufac- 


fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 


Shop-frou 

S tall-bo  arJ11  PI  a tea , lies  t Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass  Fittings  ul 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  mid  lower  in  price 
than  auv  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  . _ , 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  land  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  ir*'> 


Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hardies  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  aud  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  m future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MOREWOt >D  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED  IRON.  In  order  to  enable  tbe  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance. 


ted  Iron  has  a smooth 


LEADBEATER,many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churcfiyarrl-PERFECT  SECU- 
RITY is  afforded  to  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
REATER’S  strong  Wrought-Iron  Chemical-compound-filled 
FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  and  BOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 
Rooms  aud  Party  Walls,  Ac., 
all  secured  by  his  Improved 
Detector  Lock?,  throwing  froir 
:<  to  20  bolts,  which  defy  lb 
(•kill  of  the  most  experienced 
lurgl  irs  A large  Assortment 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  tec.,  on 
Sale.  Made  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice,  at  prices 25  per 
cent,  under  any  other  house 
in  London,  nt  nis  Manufac- 
tory, 125,  Aldersgate-street. 

A large  F1KE-PKOOF 
REPOSITORY,  well  adapted 
for  Solicitors,  to  be  SOLD  a BAKG^N 


affording  PERFECT 

SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


M.  anT  R/s  Patent  Galvanized  I 

CrifolKEWo‘jOCand  ROGERS  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 


. „ /elyi . . 

yards,  at  tbe  Tower,  aud  elsewhere,  ^for^every^varie^  of_Itoofing, 


It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc:  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firainess  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fare,  ns  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
tiug  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  aud  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  ol 
fire  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  cliimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 


metal  roofing  that' can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters^ 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  froir  • 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured 


any  form,  a 

Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 


_ ....  hinges,  nail3,  Ac.  Ac. 

For  fe  ' 

Btreet, 


THE  BUILDER 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 


VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram • 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ot  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  lurge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION. — The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER 

Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1816. 

Sin, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  whirh  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; tlie  sight  of 
the  lire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  1 can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same,  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  ChaTter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1816. 

Dear  Sin,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
hail  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  Wc  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  6ay,  that  I have  not  yeth  discovered  the  poiut  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
condrmntion  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  on|y  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’ s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

*„*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  bad  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVE N DISH -SQUARE, 

mere  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER 


LIGHT  LARGE  WORKSHOP  AND  DWELLING-HOUSE. 
'CI/'ANTED,  a DWELLING-HOUSE, with 
TI  a LARGE  LIGHT  WORKSHOP  at  the  back,  with  aback 
entrance  thereto,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street, 
Holbom,  or  the  Strand.—  U1  letters  addr  essed  A.  Iv„  office  of  “ The 
Builder,-  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


w 


TIMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FOR  SALE, 

T ELL  Manufactured,  and  in  complete 
working  order,  and  only  sold  in  consequence  of  the 
required  fr 


■ sold  in  consequence 

. ....  other  purposes.— Apply  to  W.  G.  WARBLE, 

Btangate  Saw  Mills,  Palaee-road,  Lambeth.  


BUILDING  GROUND. 

1^0  LET,  some  Excellent  Building  Ground, 

money  would  be  advanced  equal  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
proposed  houses.  No  party  who  cannot  give  most  satisfactory  re- 
s need  apply.— FRANCIS  £.  H.  FOWLER,  Architect,  28, 
LPicc  " 


Sackville-strcet,  Piccadilly. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

I AND  TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous 

J terms,  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  Ham,  Middlesex ; 
Streatham  and  Carshalton,  Surrey  ; Boxmoor,  Herts,  and  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Kent.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  BROOKS 
and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  land  Auctioneers,  28,  Old 
Bond-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  onlw 

82,  WATEKLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD.  . 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  mends. 
Premium,  £30. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  informhisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  Od.  per  foot,  run  • 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-squnrc.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


Building  ground,  putney. — t0 

be  LET  on  I, ease,  sundry  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  de- 
lightfully situated  near  Putney  livid  re,  the  Steam-boat  Pier,  and 
the  Richmond  Railway;  suitable  for  the  erection  of  villas  and 
other  Residences,  having  a View  of  the  River  Thames,  with 


Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPHERD,  Surveyor,  14,  Bucklersbury,  City. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commission-Agents 
for  tlie  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  Ac. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  till;  Chapel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £70  per  annum.  - Further  particu- 
lars may  l>e  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a valuable  piece  of  Building 

Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
must  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  rear  for  the  erection  of  a Villa  Residence.  £800  on  each 
house  will  be  advanced  (if  required).  as  the  works  progress.  Term, 
N inety-N  inc  Years  from  29th  September,  1844 ; Ground-rent,  £12. 12s. 
Particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES, 
Solicitors,  25.  Old  Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLO\  D,  No.  4,  Albion-place, 
Holloway-road. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen ’s-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  Loudon,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  thepre- 


BT.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, aud  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  mid  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City !— For  par- 


Regent’s- villas,  Aveiy.ie-road,  llegeut’s-purk.  

Ti  BUI  Di:it<  AND"  ' i ( TJuM.F.KS 


O BE  i’iSPOSEO  OF.— A first-rate 

compact  Business,  in  the  above  line,  in  a good 


JL  and  very  uuiu,«w  ---  - 

narket  town,  about  two  hours’  ndehy  railway  from  London.  1 ne 
' about  to  retire.  Twelvemo  twenty  hands  are  constantly 


employed  in  reparations  and  buildings,  having  a good  private  con- 
nection. Stock  and  Fixtures  to  be  taken  at  valuation.  Premises 
mnv  b«  purchased,  or  rented  on  lease.  Stock  is  reduced  to  about 
£■100,  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  approved  bills  at  long  dates,;  a 


moderate  premium  is  expected,  or  aSSitioual  rental.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  C.  !>..  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  Y ork- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon.  


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

rESSRS.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES  are 


M-  instructed  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers, 
to  SELL  by  TENDER,  a portion  of  the  useful  Timber  now  grow- 
ing upon  the  Hatcham  Park  Estate,  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
Station  at  New  Cross,  on  the  Croydon  Railway.  The  Timber. 


R,  a po 

:n  Park  Estate,  immediately  coutu 

...  js,  on  the  Croydon  Railway.  T ...  _. 

which  is  being  cleared  for  Building  purposes,  comprises  upwards  of 
•MO  Ends  :— Consisting  of  Elm,  Ash,  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  \ ene- 
tinn  andi  Carolina  Poplars  (many  of  the  latter  of  large  metingB),  a 
unautitv  of  useful  Seconds  and  other  Timber.  Mr.  Crowhurst.  of 


quantity  of  useful  Seconds  and  other  Timber.  -- 

No.  4,  Monmouth  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  or  the  Gardener  at  the 
Mansion,  will  shew  the  Trees,  which  nre  marked  with  white  paint. 
The  Timber  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  ground  levelled  within  three 
weeks  after  acceptance  of  Tender  ; and  the  purchaser  will  he  al- 
lowed to  stub  such  of  the  trees  as  can  be  so  removed  without 


damage  to  those  remaining.— Scaled  Tenders  will  be  received  b 
Messrs.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES.  Estate  Agents  and  Timber  Su 


N 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

_ . Court  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  will  bo  lioldeu  at  the  Sewers’  Office,  No.  7, 
Hatton  Garden,  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1847,  at 
Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summonerand  Crycr. 


Sewers’  Office,  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  Ac. 
No.  7.  Hatton  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


District  of  Holbor 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  scut  to  any  rart  of 
Loudon  at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
tlie  best  wholesale  terms.  „ 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  l late, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass 
Loudon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


VARNISHES*  kud*  GENlflNE1^ WHITE  LEAD  : MILLED 
[,EAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
' ” rk,  and  all  materials  used 


Pumps,  Water-closets, ’Basins,  Brass-work,  : 
by  Plumbers. 


■ . nity  of  Middlesex,  and  the  borders  and  confines 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  above 

Limits,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  previous  to 
making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any 

Salt  inteudod  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
rain  oil  water  from  auy  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  witlun  their  jurisdiction,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at 
tl-.eir  office ; to  which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended  line 
of  sewer ; and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably  with  tlieir 
regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  aud  inconveniences  that 
must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  excavated 
to  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that,  upon 
application  being  nuidc  at  their  office,  previous  to  the  excavation  of 
such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at 
which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  Notice,  that  whenever  the 
lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
ns  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  ally  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings : and  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erec- 
tions of  any  kind  willbc  permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any 

K Alf  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without  pre- 
vious application,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out ; and  the  parties 
making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. — By  the  Court, 

8 STA BLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


*,*  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by  the 
said  Commissioners  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  allowed  by 
the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the  tenant,  by  special 


HERRING'S  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  6 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  fuU  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  n complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind;  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective —Appfv  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc -street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade.  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Bashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


s 

QT 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwell-sTreet, 
Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  nil  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  oil  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done 


best  manner ; French  polished. 


MASONS’  Provident  INSTITUTION— 

The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Donors  and 
Subscribers  to  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  on  Monday  Eveu- 
ing,  January  25,  1847,  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Literary  and 
cTT?...  ••  . I,,-.. 1 — 


mittee.  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  business  connected 
ith  the  Institution. 

JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chair  taken  at  Half-past  Seven. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  arc  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  mid  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimnev-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 


A first-rate  assortment  of  sliop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
miichfe. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT— The  peculiar 

,irely  i 


propertv  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 

the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  oulv  safe  Cement  to  .use  at  this 
•n  for  exterior  work,  cither  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 


foctory  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbaulc-strect,  Westminster. 


Keene’S  patent  marble  cement 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  iudestnictible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

‘ 1 1 is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting. 


poses  it  checks  the  progress  of  I ire  and  the  attacks  of  V cnniu. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MUlbaiik-strect,  Westmiuster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  docs  not  crack,  aud  is  well 
adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for  sewers, 
dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  superior  to  any  other 
lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  and  Strat- 
ford-or 


Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  58,  Gloster-street. 
Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Back  Kine-st’ 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  i 


loiuo,  vueotei  Jill.  U.  UWIIIUU,  Ajmul  Hsll-st.v... 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black  Marble 
i sale  at  reduced  prices. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION— Messrs.  STEVENS  ami  SON, 
Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  aud  the  trade  generally 


against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  e... 
neuuslv  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  tliem- 
in-t  IflRVlVS  GRUIRN'"  - • ” ” 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

J used  immediately  without  risk  or  blistering,  manufactured 
grossly  for  Plastering,  aud^  sold  ntjhe  usual  ^pricc,  at  FOR- 


selves  that  MARTIN  S CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion ami  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  , , 

3.  Its  surface  Iwliich  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  1 bourns  Cubitt, 
on  tlie  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 


REST'S* W<lLGlFrETrl-street,UBlackfriars.  Sheds  for’ the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  aud  landing 
bncks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  188,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


\\ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

T W.  RAWLINS,  Bangor  Wharf,  King's 

Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Tpwn. begs  respectfully  to  ' 


plasterers’  hair,  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  huilUing  materials,  tins  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paving 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS,  ll.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hollnnd-street, 
Bankaide,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bncks. 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 

building  materials.  Mi  

Limehouse,  Millbank-s' 

Kingsland-road. 

Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


71  RE  BRICKS— STOURBRIDGE (Ruf- 


shipping,  lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  4c.  An  immense  stock  of 
all  tne  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expenses  have consi- 


derably advanced.  Shippers'  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
aud  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  with 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  y 


tt/- ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


\\r 

V V KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 

which  Me-srs._Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of_i"'~'- 


ducing  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually Stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  tlie  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

I, 2 . »•  - - • ’ ’ - -«•— i — *u- 


M easel's.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  h 


iiish, 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORK8,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Faint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able fur  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses.  Forcing-nouses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  thnt  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

^fBotuxid'e1  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  conceuling  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  IS  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
EltS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positivo advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
it  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  rcsombles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
anv  sea.suiL  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  n larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement,  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  mav  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  KooB 
laid  or  puiuted  with  th'is  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 


rial  does  not  "exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  cun  approach  it  in  point  of  er  


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used 'this  Cement  have  do. 
clared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 


application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
Sole  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maideu-laue,  Queen-street, 
Clicapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had. 


hcapside,  London  : ol  wtiom  also  may  ne  naa, 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint  which  will  fre- 
flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 


quell tly  come  oft  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  ail  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthc 
finish  producing  a pure  stouc-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  applicatiuu,— aud  may  be  used 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—Professor  Schonbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  Rvau,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  and  on  the 
p,.,ni,iird  rtf  XlonnnvK  WpdnHfidft vs.  and  Fridays.  The  nrinciole 


iy  Ur.  nyau,  ciauy  at  tuui-past  mice  ociuug,  miu  im _nw 

Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  principle 
of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS  explained 
-----  • , of  Mer~- 


dailv  by  Professor  Bachhoflucr,  including  the  Patent  of  ale 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  aud  the  r 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nort  and  Gamble^  Tim  various  Me 


ixplaiued.  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTATOES 
exhibited  by  tlie  OXY-HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  with 
the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee,  Esq  . F.R.S., 
be  tlie  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautihil  series  otNEM  DIS- 


SOLVING VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with 
EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHYSIOSCOPE.  new  CHROMATKOI’E, 
kc.  Ac. — Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  a Competent  and  Expe- 
rienced Young  Man,  about  Thirty  Years  of  Age,  a Situa- 
tion as  Plumber.— Address  A.  B„  4,  Gilbert-street,  Oxford-street. 


WANTED  by  an  Active  and  Experienced 

Man.au  Engagement  as  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder,  or 
Superintending  Foreman  to  a Job.  Satisfactory  reference  as  to 
ability  and  character.— Address  B.  B.,  8,  King-street,  Finsbury, 
square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED  Employment  in  a Builder’s 

Office  by  a person  Twenty-eight  Years  of  Age,  who  has 
been  with  an  architect.  His  object  is  {to  obtain  practical  know- 
ledge.  Salary  moderate.— Address  to  J.  B.,  41,  Fore-street,  London 
Wall,  City. 


WANTED  a Respectable  Young:  Man  not 

less  than  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age,  to  be  Articled  for 
Three  Years  to  a Coffin-maker,  &c._  One  that  has  any  knowledge  of 
bench-work  would  be  preferred.  No  Premium  required. — Address, 
prepaid,  to  Y.  Z.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


GLASS  WORKS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  tbe 

practical  management  of  a Plate  Glass  Manufactory-,  now 
in  progress.  A liberal  salary  will  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  steady 
man.  All  communications  will  be  confidentially  received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Queen-square,  West- 
minster, London 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  aged  Twenty- 

four  Years,  Employment  in  the  office  of  either  an  Archi- 
«ot,  Surveyor,  or  Builder  ; lie  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  building  in  all  its  branches,  having  been 
nought  up  practically ; he  also  possesses  a good  knowledge  of  Level- 
ing and  Estate  Surveys.  Salary  required  moderate.— Apply  by 
letter  to  A.  B„  care  of  late  Rcdmunds  and  Co.,  108,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  the 

greatest  respectability,  a Situation  in  a Builder's  Office  ; 
he  has  been  similarly  engaged,  writes  a neat  hand,  and  would  make 
himself  generally  useful,  aud  in  a respectable  situation  would  have 
no  objection  to  giving  his  services  gratis.— Address,  T.  C.,  care  of 
Mr.  Leggett,  News  Agent,  Umon-road,  Landport,  Portsmouth, 
Hants. 


WANTED  bv  the  Proprietor  of  a Patent 

who  is  bringing  the  subject  of  his  patent  into  general 
operation,  an  Active  Intelligent  Peraou,  who  must  be  a good  book- 
keeper, and  accustomed  to  the  management  of  workmen,  a know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  buildings,  particularly  in  the  smith  and 
founder's  departments  is  indispensable.— Apply  personally,  at  69, 
Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve 


Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
and  Five  o’clock. 

N.B.  Security  will  be  required. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  ’ FOREMEN. 

ANTED  by  a Builder,  about  Four  Miles 

from  the  City,  an  Active  and  Experienced  Shop  Foreman : 
be  ft  superior  joiner,  and  competent  to  execute  a^good 


;o  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character  and  ability  from 
nis  present  or  late  employer.— Address,  post-paid,  full  particulars, 
age,  4c.,  to  A.  B.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

FLOORING  BATTENS.— Wanted  about  20  square  of  7 -8  pre- 
pared battens  of  good  quality  and  well  seasoned.— Address  as  above. 


w 


ANTED,  in  a Respectable  Mining  En- 
gineer's Office,  a Young  Man,  who  perfectly  understands 
the  business  of  Laud  and  Colliery  Surveying,  Slapping,  aud  the 
regular  routine  of  a Surveyor’s  Office,  write  a good  hand,  and  under- 
stands book-keeping.  Specimens  as  to  ability  and  testimonials  of 
character  will  lie  required.— Refer  to  Mr.  G.  COXON,  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  Hanley,  Stafford. 


E 


MPLOYMENT  WANTED  in  a Builder’s 

Office  by  the  Advertiser,  a young  man  of  education  and  re- 
spectability, who  has  been  accustomed  to  conduct  extensive  works, 
accounts,  and  correspondence,  and  can  furnish  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable references  as  to  character  and  competency.— Address  J.  8., 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &o. 

THE  Advertiser,  a gentleman  of  experience 

in  designing  buildings  and  preparing  finished  and  working 
drawings,  &c.  is  desirous  of  an  engagement.  He  has  a good  prac- 
tical knowledge,  having  oonducted  tho  works,  and  can  write  speci- 
fications, &c.— Address  to  S.  Bat,  the  office  of”  The  Builder.” 


AN  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR 

having  a larger  house  than  he  occupies,  can  aocommodate 
one  or  two  respectable  sons  of  country  builders,  or  neglected  pupils, 
who  may  wish  to  improve  their  time  for  a few  mouths  and  be  in- 
structed in  drawing  and  estimating  according  to  London  practice, 
under  his  personal  superintendence.  Terms  at  per  month— Ad- 
dress, M.  T„  Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford 

TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  CONTRACTORS,  OR 
MERCHANTS. 

4 GENTLEMAN  of  many  years’  experience 

in  the  English  and  Foreign  Timber  Trade,  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  usual  routine,  from  buying  standing  in  the 
Woods  until  ready  for  the  artisan,  is  desirous  of  engaging  with  any 
of  the  above.  No  objection  to  the  country  or  abroad.  Address, 
prepaid,  A B.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTIOAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  184,  Maddox-etreet.  Hanover-square( Master,  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq-',  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ter  . r r !\c  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  &c.  &c.  The  Living  . odel.  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Ait.— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvcnor -square. 


M 


R.  CHARLE’S  LUCY’S  ATELIER, 

. for  the  Studv  of  the  LIVING  MODEL,  &c.  &c.,  is  NOW 
OPEN  at  his  Residence,  Tudor  Lodge,  Albert  Street,  Momington 
Crescent.  Terms — Morniog  Class,  16a  Evening,  12s.  A course  of 
Lectures  on  ANATOMY,  by  J.  Marshall,  Esq.  will  be  delivered  on 
six  successive  Monday  Evenings,  at  8 o’clock,  commencing  on  1 eb- 
ruary  1st.  The  Lectures  are  FREE  only  to  the  Students  attending 
the  classes— Particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Lucy. 


LIAS  LIME  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 

NOTICE.— 1 hereby  CAUTION  all  parties 

from  PAYING  ANY  MONEY  to  HENRY  HOULDEN, 
on  my  account.  RICHARD  GREAVES. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  llattun- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Four,  where 
information  can  he  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  aud  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  lor  .1  the  Jbove  oOee  Clerk. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  COM- 

MISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  aud  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  ail  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  maybe  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plaus  and  sections  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  1,  Greek -street,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  HERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


K 


ENSINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  a Committee  appointed  by  a 
Meeting  of  the  Rate-payers  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  in  A estry 
duly  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  they  may  be 
advised,  either  at  law  or  equity,  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Guardians 
unnecessarily  expending  the  1 undo  of  the  Parish  in  carrying  out 
the  above  scheme,  1>0  HEREBY  CAUTION  all  parties  who  may 
be  invited  to  send  in  Tenders  for  the  work,  that  any  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Guardians  for  that  purpose,  will  be  resisted  by 
tta  PTi,h  „ Gtal.  ,y,Ii  hawkes,  CMm-p. 

F.  PRATT  BARLOW, 

JOSEPH  LIGGINS, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL, 

RICHARD  MORRIS, 

W.  J.  WOOD, 

P.  SMITH, 

GEO.  HEN.  SASSE, 

W.  J.  DREW. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

1,  Canniug-plaee,  Kensington,  January  27tli,  1817. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  Parish 

of  Kensington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  works  to  be  done  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a New  Workhouse  for  that  parish.  The  plans,  specification, 
and  conditions,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
ALLOM,  14,  Hart-street,  Bloomsburv-square,  where  copies  of  the 
quantities  maybe  obtained,  on  TUESDAY,  the  2nd  ot  1 ebrunry 
next,  and  following  days.  „ , _ . 

The  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Board  Room  of  the  present 
Workhouse  on  or  before  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  luesday, 

^ N*  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 

tender.  S,  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


CONTRACTS. 


THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  on  Friday,  the  3th  of  Feb., 
at  this  Office,  at  1 o’clook,  to  receive  sealed  TENDERS  for  the  sup. 
ply  (during  the  next  six  months),  of  Stock  Bricks,  Blue  Lias  Lime, 
Thames  Rand,  and  Roman  Cement,  all  of  tho  best  quality.  Also 
sealed  TENDERS  for  a horse,  cart,  aud  man.  ot  per  day.  and  for 
Cartage  of  Soil  aud  Rubbish  per  oil  be  yard.— Terms  of  Tender,  &o, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Court.  House.  No.  l.  Greek-street, 
Soho-square.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

:'-.t  h January,  1847. 


OAK  CLEFT  PARK  FENCING. 

WANTED  immediately,  about  Seventy- 

five  Rods,  to  lie  fixed  near  Oanonburv,  Islington.— Any 
person  desirous  of  sending  a proposal  for  the  Work  may  have  the 
particulars  bv  tendin'--  a letter,  post  free,  to  Mr.  HILL,  Surveyor, 
Canoubury  Tower,  Islington. 


TO  IRON  FOUNDERS  AND  SMITHS. 

T*/- ANTED  CONTRACTS  for  Iron  Rail- 

V T ing  and  Coping  of  the  same  pattern  and  weight  as  that 
surrounding  Harrington-squarc,  Hampstead-road,  London.  The 
quantity  contracted  for  not  to  be  less  than  sio.  nor  more  than  1.800 
feet  The  contract  to  be  for  the  railing,  with  coping  and  fixing  the 
same,  the  brick  footing  not  to  bo  included  —Address,  Messrs.  NEW- 
MAN and  Co..  5,  Great  Randolph-strcet.  Camden-town,  Loudon. 


f|1HE  Committee  for  the  Erection  of  Schools 

i at  Hildenborough,  near  Tunbridge,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  works.  The  Plans  and  Specification  will  lie  for 
the  Inspection  of  Builders  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  CARNELL  and 
GOTHAM,  Solicitors,  Tunbridge,  on  and  after  Tuesdav  next,  th® 
2nd  February ; and  the  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  to  AUGUSTUS 
LANGDON,  Esq.,  Cold  Harbour.  Tunbridge,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
9th  February.  The  Committee  will  not  bind  themselves  to  aooept 
the  lowest  Tender. — Jan.  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  additions  to.  and  making  alterations  in 
the  present  house,  at  Spratton.  near  Northampton-  mav  see  tho 
plans  and  specification  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  FOWLER 
JONES.  Monkgate.  Yor’s,  on  aud  af  > '.  . ith  of  February  next, 
till  TUESDAY  lot i,.  i.  . Ten  til’  ...  ’dock  : and  at  the  sam® 
hours  from  the  18th  to  the  - 'h  i the  offices  of  Mr.  MARKHAM, 
solioitor.  Northampton.  All  tenders  must  be  delivered  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  architect,  as  above,  of  whom 
any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained.— The  lowest  tender  may 
not  be  accepted. — York,  Jan.  26th,  1847.  


CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS. 

Notice  ts  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS  for  the  following  WORKS  trill  be  received  at 
the  under-mentioned  times  and  places 
RRISTOI.  AND  SOUTH  AVALES  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 
Contract  No.  1.— From  the  junction  with  the  Great,  Western 
Railway,  at  Bristol,  to  a point  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Gifford,  being 
a distance  of  about  five  miles. 

Contract  No.  2.— From  the  termination  of  Contract  No.  1 ito  .the 
New  Passage,  being  a distance  of  about  six  miles. 

Plans  anp  specifications  mav  be  seen,  and  printed  forms  of  tender 
obtained,  at  tho  Engineer’s  Office,  at  the  Railway  Station.  Tempi® 
Meads,  Bristol ; and  the  tenders  must  be  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bristol  and  South  AVsles  Junction  Railway,  and  sent  to  tho 
Company’s  Office.  Exchange-buildings,  Bristol,  on  or  before  Twelve 
o'clock,  on  Monday,  February  8. 

OXFORD,  AYORCESTER.  AND  AVOLVERHAMPTON 
RATLAYAY. 

Morton  Contract  and  Sliipton  Contract,  being  of  the  respective 
lengths  of  five  miles  twenty-nine  chains,  eleven  miles,  forty-sir 
chains,  and  extending  from  a point  near  Chipping  Pamden,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  to  a point  near-  Cliarlbury,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford. 

Plans  and  specifications  may  bo  seen  at  tho  Engineer’s  Office. 
Worcester,  and  the  tenders  must  be  addressed  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Oxford.  AVorcester,  and  AVolverhampton  Railway,  and  delivered 
nt  the  Railway  Office.  119,  West  Strand,  Loudon,  on  or  before 
Twelve  o'clock,’  on  Tuesday,  February  Oth. 

SOUTH  AVALES  RAILWAY'. 

Contracts  Nos.  11, 12.  and  13.  Swansea  Division,  being  of  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  five  milos  seventy-two  chains,  six  miles  sixteen 
chains,  and  thirteen  miles  thirty-two  chains,  aud  extending  from 
near  Kidwelly,  through  Carmarthen,  to  AVhitland,  county  of  Car- 
marthen. , , . , , ... 

Plans  and  specifications  mav  be  Seen,  and  printed  forms  of  tender 
obtained,  at  the  Engineer’s  Offioe,  Carmarthen;  and  the  tenders 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
and  delivered  at  the  Railway  Office.  449,  AVest  Strand,  London,  oa 
or  before  Twelve  o’clock,  on  Wednesday,  February  10. 

MONMOUTH  AND  HEREFORD  RAILAVAY. 

Contracts  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  respective  lengths  of  two 
miles  four  chains,  four  miles  sixty  chains,  seven  miles  six  chains, 
one  mile  fiftv-one  chains,  and  four  miles  fifteen  chains,  situate 
between  ‘ Holme  Lacy,  near  Hereford,  and  AVestbury-on-Sevcru, 
Gloucestershire.  . . . . . . . 

Plaus  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  printed  forms  of  ten- 
der mav  be  obtained,  at  the  Engineer’s  Office,  at  the  Railway" 
Station!  Temple  Meads,  Bristol : and  the  tender  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  delivered  at 
the  Railway  Office,  at  Paddington,  on  or  before  twelve  o’clock,  oa 
Thursday,  February  11  ■ . 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that  they  are  now  mi- 
nufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney  pieces  in  stone  and 
marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at 
their  works  in  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico,  lending  out  of  Ebury- 
street.  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to  any  pattern,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

ARVTNGS  IN  WOOD — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing. enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public.,  at  an  ezraBWlv 
reduced  price,  every  possible  vanetv  of  Carved  AV  ood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichmcnts-thus  substituting  the  genmne  matMuJ 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 

fr*M ouldi iu^an? C^nJirigs  of  all  kinds 

for  Church  or  Library  Fittings.  AltarChairs.  P‘“tuie  f nunes. 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 

F8Deoimens mav  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patont 
Wood  Carring  Offices,  4+1,  AVest  Strand, or  attheAA  orks, Ranelagh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 


THE  BUILDER. 


D 


REDOING  MACHINE  for  SALE.— 


A capital  DREDGING  MACHINE,  with  8 horse  liigh- 
engine,  and  10-hors*  boiler,  with  dredging  machinery  of 
the  moat  improved  construction,  capable  of  making  Is  feet  Water, 
nil  b.v  Roth  well  of  Bolton,  complete  with  all  stores  and  materials 
ready  tor  immediate  use,  having  been  in  use  little  more  than  tw 
years.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  ottered  for  sale  i . 
consequence  of  the  work  being  finished  for  which  she  was  built 
May  be  Been  on  the  Severn  above  Digits  Lock,  'Worcester ; and  par- 
ticulars hod  of  Mr.  Grissell,  Lambeth.— N.B.  If  necessary,  the 
chincry  may  be  readily  removed  to  another  vessel. 


D 


HUGHES  and  CO.  having  purchased 

7 T • a large  quantity  of  Moulds,  Patterns,  &o.,  tho  stock  of 
Mr.  G.  BARTLETT,  ^ of  Duncan  Terrace,  City  ltond,  consisting 


, Vases,  Animal  and  other  Figures,  for  external  purposes; 
— tre  Flowers,  Soffitcs,  Bedmolds,  Brackets,  Ac.,  for  inside  work, 
which,  being  added  to  a former  collection,  they  are  enabled  to 
supply  Builders  and  the  trade  in  general,  fastings  of  any  of  the 
above  description  of  Ornaments  at  reasonable  prices.  Modelling 
executed  with  strict  attention  to  drawings.  Address,  W.  HUGHES 
and  Co.,  (Ornamental  Plasterers,  Ac),  No.  0,  Rufl'ord’s  Row,  Upper 


Street.  Islington. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  C'c ‘ ‘ — ‘ 


seasou  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  S 
factory  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacture 
J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


K 


E ENE’S  PAT  ENT  M A R B LE  C EM  ENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stuoco,  which 


eet,  Wes 


•c  aud  the  at 

. revs.  J.  B.  

uiuster,  and  Seel-stfeet,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  anti  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caut  ion  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that- MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  iu  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  beiug  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agenoy  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  como  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses:— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  harduess  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  harduess  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  drv  work. 

It  iB  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kiuds,  to  all  of  wh  ich 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees. 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers, IS!!,  DRURY  LANE, 
Agent  for  Liverpool  aud  Manchester,  Mr.  K.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTE  REUS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by-this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : — 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is'impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  tiy  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly,  ltoofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
Vise  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  do. 
claved  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  aud  a Prospectus  fullv  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder'”  and  of  MANX  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Clieapside,  London  : of  whom  also  inav  lie  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
House)  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  liecamc  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
suited  for  this  purpose'  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
. quently  come  off  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement  ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  ami  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  iutbe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produoeablc  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  iu  its  application,— and  may  lie  used 
by  any  Pninter,  in  any  climate,  even  iu  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  a..d  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  onlv. 

62,  WATERLOO- imiDllE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  bool'd  and  lodgo  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  £30. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  50.  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  defy  the  garbled  pir'AcyZbirt-wt'present  exists. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

EPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings.— 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  UOTnEUUITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  promises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  bv  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemnnge.  Orders  received  ut  tho  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-squarc.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


— M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
has  opened  a Depot  in  London  for  the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hand.  The  patterns  will  he 
found  most  suitable  for  this  market,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
S.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  Russell-strect,  Bloomsbury. 


w 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT— NORAVAY  SUFFERANCE 
WH  A R F,  G H F.EN  W 1 CH. 

J TUCK  WELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

* informs  Architects,  Sculptors,  Masons,  and  others,  that 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 


his  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  bis  quarries  ... 
Allemagne,  which . for  present  uses,  is  superior  to  any  now  imported. 
Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wlmrf.  and  at  the 
oflices  of  Mr.  R,  A.  W I T HAL]..  Surveyor,  80,  Clieapside.  where  any 
information  aud  samples  may  be  obtained.— CAEN  STONE  shipped 
‘ * • ' " - ' any  port. 


direct  from  Caen  ti 


Rests'  WHARF."'E!iFfstreit,'BTackfriara.  Sheds'fo’f’ the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  II.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close.  Southwark, 
havo  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strect, 
Bankside,  whero  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bricks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  ut 
Limeliouse,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Kingsland  Basin, 
Kingslond-road. 

***  Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  tho  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  iu  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  aud  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
the  Loudon  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sizes 


Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  iu  all  their  beau 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensile 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


LADYSIIORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint  This  material  has  been 
used  iu  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  ; one  in  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  aud  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
Ac.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a ” Composition,”  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BU RNT  CLAY'.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads  ; pinnacles,  fiuials,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  cliimncv-picccs.indeuted 
Mies  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls.  At,  and  every  variety  of 
imament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  may 
>e  seen,  and  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
Proprietors,  E.  P.  WILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 


>r  finished  in  imitatioi 

'It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  iu  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  aud  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Rcgeut-3trcct,  and  131,  Chauccry-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having'  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
tlio  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  const  ruction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machi  “'  ' 

superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  i 
strength  and  stiffness,  beiug  without  metal  hinges, 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order. 

Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  

shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  n: 
ohiuery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


. Tlici; 

icqucntly 
are  safer. 


PATENT  REVOLVING  SAFETY 

SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS— PA- 
TENT CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ac.-Tlie attention 
of  Architect'.  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  requested  to  the  IM- 
PORTANT IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above  articles,  and  inspec- 
tion invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great  importance  of  strength 
aud  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS, 
affording  increased  security  is  obvious,  aud  it  is  only  necessary 


in.  The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  go., 
-'.for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
"...  --row  (worm  aud  wheel  1 cannot, 
and  entirely  avoids  the 


sit.v  of  using  the  ratchet-wheel : and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
bis  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 


TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  arc  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS.  WITH  CONVEX 


ASTRIOALS,  MOULDINGS.  STALL-BOARD  PLATES',  Ac! 
--Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  John  Harcourt  Quincey  Gate  R. 
Howard  A Co.)  118,  ( ild-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.-Sincc  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  iu  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  ias  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunuett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
‘ ‘ a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength 


have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  i 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  iu  order,  and  last  twice  as  long 


— with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  cau  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
in  quality  and  workmanship,  and^lower  in  price 


all  kinds,  sup. 

than  any  other  house.'  Contracts  taken  ... 

Metal  Drawing  anil  Stamping  fur  the  Tradc. 

No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon ; Works,  at  Deptford, 


Kcnl 


Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  oil  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
: and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
: width  and  thickness,  from  J inch  to  1}  inch  thick. 

• TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
‘"TLS,  Ac. 


lute  C.  Moore  and  Son),  ami  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


i LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

1 SOUTH  WARK-BHIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  i " 


ral,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kiuds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings. 


^ ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X * Dare, MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bcrraond- 


J.  ' I . -M  -1  1 ' . _ ...  ...... 

MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Eim, 


and  Fir  Laths ; it  ueeiwrigme  uouua  -vu  sawn  ana  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


n planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak! 
W heel wrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

rOHN  NEWSON  having  now  completed 


his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  os  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  cut  boards,  match 
boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  aud  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech,  in  planks  and  boards,  veneers,  Ac.,  nil  dry  and  fit 
for  immediate  use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds. — 
Also  single  double  wine  aud  pnntilo  laths  for  salo  at  his  Timber 
Yard,  Groavenor-roiv,  Pimlico. 


DEUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


JL  delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
iu  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac,  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 


for  Glass  Pantiles. 


^JILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

y be  had  at  the  following  places : — 


chapel:  Cock,  434,  Oxford-street ; Dean,  -1G,  King  William-street  - 
Fenn,  105,  Newgate-street;  Holtzapflel  and  Co.,  64.  Charing; 
oross-  and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

,nd  BATTENS,  Ac.’ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcct,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sowing  and  Planing. 


ORTHOSTRICHNIC  INSTITUTION, 

for  tlic  TREATMENT  of  STRICTURE,  33,  Costlc-strcet, 
Holboru. 


Lord  W.  G.  H.  SOMERSET. 


Sir  Henry  P.  Scale,  Bart. 

Herbei-t  Jones,  Esq.,  Scrjcaut-at-Lnw. 
W.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 


Messrs.  Strahau,  Paul  aud  Co.,  217,  Strand. 

This  Charity,  calculated  to  afford  so  much  relief  to  the  suffering 
poor,  is  open  from  7 to  9 ou  Tuesday,  Thursday,  aud  Saturday 
mornings.  No  letter  of  recommendation  is  required.  Donations 
aud  subscriptions,  which  are  earnestly  solicited,  received  by  the 
Hankers,  as  above,  by  the  Honorary  Surgeon,  Thomas  Bartlett, 

Esq.,  39,  Chanccry-lnnc,  and  by  the  Secretary,  11,  ‘ — 

Lincoln’s  Inn.  ' 


CllAS.'  A.  WOOLLEY,  lion.  S 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  aud  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse, 9,  A lbion-plaoe,  Surrey 
side  of  Blaekfriars-liridge. — J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  iu  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIBH,  Marble-wharf,  Belviilero-road, 
Wnterloo-bridve.  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 


JOHN  G.  BARR,  a 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

iRCHIT  ECTS, 

w-  Builders,  and  Others,  l 


but  little  exceeds  the 

ing  with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—professor  Schonbeiu's  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  principle 
of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS  explained 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  including  the  Patent  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble,  ’the  various  Models 
explained.  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTATOES 
exhibited  bv  the  OX  Y-HY PROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  with 
the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  bv  A.  Since,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautiful  series  of  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with 
EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHVSIOSCOPE,  new  CHROMATROPE, 
Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 
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No.  CCVIII. 

Saturday , January  30,  1847. 

HEN  an  eminent  officer  in 
the  British  Museum  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  ar- 
chitects in  November,  1845, 
relative  to  the  formation  of 
an  extensive  collection  of 
tish  antiquities,  we,  in  common  with  many 
iers,  were  led  to  expect  much  more  than  it 
ms  was  intended  ; we  fondly  persuaded  our- 
/es  that  we  were  at  last,  to  obtain  what  we 
1 long  and  earnestly  striven  for, — namely  a 
seum  illustrative,  amongst  other  things,  of 
Ji  national  architecture  ; and  thereat 
|re  greatly  rejoiced.  In  our  report  of  the 
i.versation  at  the  meeting  of  the  institute 
en  the  letter  was  read,*  we  find  one  member 
nting  to  a previous  application  to  the 
Jstees  of  the  British  Museum  to  induce 
:ra  to  establish  a museum  of  architecture, 
ntioniug  the  manner  in  which  a recent  mo- 
fa  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Wyse, 
{the  same  effect,  had  been  negatived,  and 
iling  with  satisfaction  the  present  determina- 
n of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Donaldson,  in  the 
!ne  strain,  alluded  to  what  the  French  had 
jae  in  this  respect,  and  suggested  that  sepa- 
e provincial  museums  should  also  be  estab- 
ped,  rather  than  bring  all  remains  to  Lon- 
n.  And  Mr.  Britton  said,  he  had  advocated 
; establishment  of  such  a museum  for  five 
id  forty  years  ; instanced  many  cases  of  the 
{appearance  of  architectural  remains  ; and 
(Dressed  his  delight  in  finding  he  might  yet 
* a museum  of  such  national  antiquities  be- 
!e  he  passed  off  the  scene. 

All  this,  however,  was  unfortunately  pre- 
iiture.  The  national  antiquities  contemplated 
;J  not  induce  architectural  antiquities,  and 
thoutany  disrespect  to  the  excellent  writer 
the  letter,  or  the  trustees,  whose  intention 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  were  just  as 
•,  and  we  fear  are  just  as  far,  from  obtaining 
lat  is  so  much  desired  as  we  ever  were. 
Further  efforts  must  therefore  be  made,  and 
ithe  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  still  re- 
se  to  provide  such  a collection,  and  the  Go- 
rnment  will  not  interfere  to  obtain  it  either 
ere  or  elsewhere,  we  would  call  on  one  or 
ith  of  the  archaeological  associations  to  make 
e attempt. 

'Our  present  intention  is  to  make  a public 
apeal  on  this  subject  to  the  trustees  ; and  to 
;ake  that  successful,  we  would  solicit  the  good 
fices  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  as 
e of  their  body,  who  has  given  much  atten- 
on  to  the  study  of  architectural  antiquities, 
d is  much  interested  in  their  preservation, 
iis  lordship,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
limits  fully  the  value  of  such  a collection  as 
e desire, — who,  indeed,  can  doubt  it? — but 
irhaps  feels  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
Dt  of  obtaining,  but  of  housing  it  satisfacto- 
ry. For  our  own  parts,  we  would  ask  no 
reat  extent  of  accommodation  in  the  first  in- 
lance,  being  satisfied  that  the  value  of  such  a 
.useum  would  soon  be  universally  recognized, 
hd  would  enforce  the  provision  of  further 
oace.  Even  in  one  small  apartment,  the  Ox- 
ord  Architectural  Society  have  arranged  a 
oucleus  for  such  a collection,  of  consider- 
ible  practical  value.  The  examples  would 
e arranged  chronologically,  and  might  em- 
i>race,  even  if  the  space  were  confined,  mould- 

* See  Vol.  III.,  p.  558. 


ings  in  series  (an  important  point),  capitals, 
bosses,  spandrils,  corbels,  tracery,  shrines,  &c. 
&c.,  and  if  the  museum  were  on  a proper  scale, 
a series  of  arches,  a series  of  windows,  pillars, 
doorways,  the  varieties  of  groining,  screens,  and 
distinctive  ornaments  of  every  period.  Diagrams 
might  be  used  temporarily,  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
series  ; carved  woodwork,  ironwork,  tiles,  al- 
phabets, coloured  decorations,  and  stained  glass 
of  the  various  periods,  would  of  course  be 
included,  and  would  form  a whole  of  the 
greatest  immediate  value  to  a very  large  class, 
and  in  result  to  the  whole  community. 

Architecture  occupies  at  this  time  the  atten- 
tion of  many  more  in  England  than  it  did 
formerly ; and  when  we  call  to  mind  our  ar- 
chitects, clergy,  builders,  sculptors,  painters, 
carvers,  modellers,  smiths,  glass-painters,  de- 
corators, and  others,  it  will  be  seen  how  large 
a portion  of  the  public  would  be  directly  be- 
nefitted  by  the  establishment  of  a museum  of 
architecture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much  greater 
number  who  would  be  indirectly  so.  As  Mr. 
Wyse  said,  in  his  address  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1845,  “ It  is 
only  by  a juxta-position  of  the  monuments  of 
art  connected  with  the  different  epochs,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  that  we  can  either 
duly  estimate  the  past  or  produce  for  the 
future.”  He  thought  it  was  a cardinal  mis- 
take to  call  on  artists  to  produce  historical 
works,  without  the  means  of  cultivating  their 
powers,  and  ascertaining  the  spirit  of  the  age 
they  had  to  represent.  These  means  ought 
to  be  afforded  in  a liberal  and  ample  manner, 
worthy  of  so  great  a nation.  Hitherto  our 
artists  have  had  but  small  means  ; their  enthu- 
siasm has  been  great,  but  their  education  has 
been  limited. 

A student,  by  drawing  and  comparing  in 
such  a museum  as  we  desire,  would  gain  there 
in  a month  a clearer  knowledge  of  character- 
istics than  he  could  otherwise  in  a year.  To 
obtain  a large  and  valuable  collection  would 
not  be  difficult  or  expensive,  if  once  com- 
menced ; and  how  much  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed might  have  been  preserved,  had  some 
public  and  recognized  receptacle  for  ancient 
remains  been  opened  long  ago?  Mouldering 
in  cellars  and  lofts,  there  are  yet  many  private 
collections  which  their  owners  would  gladly 
place  in  any  public  repository,  while  there  are 
two  or  three  which  should  be  obtained  even  at 
some  cost.  The  question  of  cost,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  considered;  the  education  of  a people 
should  not  be  measured  by  money.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  such  collections  are 
being  rapidly  made.  England  alone, who  most 
needs  them,  is  denied  the  advantage  ! England, 
where  even  the  rulers  are  for  the  most  part 
profoundly  ignorant  of  art,  and  are  unable  to 
estimate  rightly  its  powers  and  value  ! 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  spoken  only  of  a 
museum  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and  for  this 
it  is  we  must  first  strive  ; but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  a 
collection  ultimately,  where  architectural  his- 
tory, as  a whole,  might  be  studied  ; and  where 
we  might  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  un- 
broken connection,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
time  till  now,  which  distinguishes  it.  The 
prospect  of  this,  however,  is  far  distant  ; the 
other  is  visible,  and  easy  of  attainment ; and 
if  the  distinguished  nobleman  we  have  named 
will  aid  a request  to  his  co-trustees,  that  they 
will  recommend  the  Government  to  provide, 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  a collection  illustra- 
tive of  our  national  architecture,  we  shall  have 
little  doubt  of  a successful  issue,  and  his  lord- 
ship  will  be  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
countrymen. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  construction,  is 
an  extensive,  important,  and  occasionally  in- 
tricate department  of  practical  science,  the 
study  of  which  cannot  be  abruptly  under- 
taken ; it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make 
a lengthened  introduction  to  the  subject. 

This  will  materially  facilitate  all  future  pro 
ceedings,  for  the  leading  characters  of  the 
agents  of  chemical  research  will  be  gradually 
revealed,  and  this  will  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  encountering  them  as  perfect  strangers,  of 
whose  qualifications  we  may  be  ignorant,  al- 
though we  receive  them  with  courtesv. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  writer 
of  these  papers  to  unfold  the  portals  of  a vast 
and  magnificent  temple  of  science,  abounding 
in  stores  of  extraordinary  discoveries,  and  im- 
portant practical  facts,  more  rich  and  inex- 
haustible than  those  appertaining  to  any  other 
in  the  wide  domain  of  human  knowledge. 

Chemistry,  with  its  furnaces,  crucibles,  re- 
torts, acids,  alkalies,  salts,  and  metals,  may  be 
deemed  at  first  glance  to  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  construction,  and  therefore 
foreign  to  the  profession  of  the  architect, 
whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case,  for  it 
will  hereafter  appear  that  chemistry  is  con- 
cerned in  every  material  employed  by  him, 
from  the  pencil  and  paper  with  which  he  forms 
his  first  rude  sketch,  up  to  the  marble  and 
metal  of  which  he  constructs  the  most  elaborate 
edifice. 

“ The  true  end  of  all  science  is  to  enrich 
human  life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions 
thus  said  the  illustrious  founder  of  “ Inductive 
Philosophy,”  and  the  chemist,  with  honest 
pride,  can  hold  forth  to  his  fellow  men  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  aphorism,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  laboured  under  its  guidance. 

Chemistry,  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  every 
department  of  science,  art,  and  industry,  neither 
admits  of  a very  concise,  nor  perfectly  accurate 
definition ; but  for  the  present  purpose  the 
following  may  suffice.  Chemistry  is  that  branch 
of  natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the 
properties  of  substances  called  elements,  and 
of  their  mutual  combinations  ; it  inquires  into 
the  laws  which  affect,  and  into  the  powers 
which  preside  over,  their  union  ; it  examines 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine,  and 
the  modes  of  separating  them  when  combined, 
and  endeavours  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the 
explication  of  natural  phenomena,  and  to 
useful  purposes  in  the  arts  of  life. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  the 
materials  employed  by  the  architect,  demand 
little  attention  from  the  chemist;  his  leading, 
or  sole  study,  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  composition,  or  the  elements,  of  all  forms 
of  matter,  and  then  he  can  afford  information 
to  the  architect  regarding  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial causes  which  eitherensure  the  permanence 
of  an  edifice,  or  promote  its  degradation. 

The  following  example  will  probably  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  business  of  the  chemist.  If  a 
mass  of  marble  be  deprived  of  support,  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,— i.e.  a mechanical  attraction  ; the 
marble  is  hard,  compact,  requiring  considerable 
force  to  break  it,  in  consequence  of  its  particles 
being  held  or  bound  together  by  attraction  of 
aggregation,  this  is  also  mechanical  attraction. 
The  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  engineer, 
can  afford  an  immense  fund  of  information  to 
the  chemist  regarding  the  velocity  of  the  fall 
of  the  mass  of  marble,  and  the  force  which 
holds  its  particles  together  ; but  he  is  far  from 
resting  satisfied  with  knowledge  of  such 
mechanical  properties.  He  asks,“  Can  you  in- 
form me  of  what  things  the  mass  of  marble 
consists,  that  is  thus  subject  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  attraction  of  cohesion  ? To 
this  question  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  sciences  can  make  no  reply,  and, 
therefore,  the  chemist  draws  upon  the  stores 
of  his  own  to  discover  if  there  be  another  power 
of  attraction  totally  different  from  mechanical 
attraction,  which  he  expects  will  be  attraction 
of  composition.  Mechanical  processes  will  not 
aid  the  chemist  in  this  investigation ; for  how- 
ever he  may  break  the  mass  of  marble,  or  com- 
minute it  into  the  most  impalpable  dust,  he 
only  destroys  its  attraction  of  aggregation, — 
the  minutest  particle  is  still  marble,  as  true 
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marble  as  the  parent  mass  from  whence  it  was 
broken  and  abraded  ; he  gains  no  information 
asto  the  things  of  which  it  is  made  ; he  there- 
ore  resorts  to  the  means  and  appliances  of  his 
own  well-furnished  laboratory,  and  seeks  for 
some  chemical  agent  that  will  unbind  the  par- 
ticles of  the  marble,  and  display  the  secrets  of 
its  composition. 

Fire  is  a grand  and  powerful  agent  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  extorting  a confession 
from  substances,  as  to  their  composition,  and 
indeed  so  constant  is  its  employment,  that  the 
chemist  is  often  designated  as  “ the  philoso- 
pher by  fire,”  his  working  motto  was  “ sine 
igne  nihil operamur”  and  although  the  pro- 
gress of  research  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
numberless  agents  besides  fire,  it  is  still  per- 
fectly indispensable  in  chemical  operations, 
and  in  many  instances  it  will  effect  the  decom- 
position of  substances,  placed  within  its  power. 
Suppose  then,  the  chemist  take  fifty  parts  by 
weight  (for  by  weight  he  exclusively  works), 
of  pure  Carrara  marble,  and  place  it  in  a cru- 
cible, and  subject  it  to  the  bright  red  heat  of  a 
furnace  for  some  hours,  then  withdraw  the 
crucible,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  examine  its  con- 
tents. He  finds  that  the  heat  has  not  dissi- 
pated the  marble,  or  at  all  events  there  is  a 
white  solid  substance  in  the  crucible  apparently 
about  the  same  bulk  as  the  original  marble, 
but  removing  this  carefully  and  appealing  again' 
to  the  balance,  he  finds  a deficiency  in  weight 
amounting  to  twenty-two  parts,  and  yet  he  is 
certain  that  no  portion  of  the  original  marble 
has  accidentally  fallen  out  of  the  crucible 
during  the  exposure  to  the  furnace  fire.  He 
notes  this  deficiency  in  weight,  he  repeats  the 
experiment  again  and  again,  and  invariably 
finds  that  fifty  parts  of  pure  Carrara  marble 
lose  twenty-two  parts,  or  in  other  words  that 
only  twenty-eight  parts  of  a white  fixed  sub- 
stance remain  in  the  crucible;  by  this  pro- 
ceeding he  has  established  an  experimental 
fact , and  it  admits  of  verification  by  any 
person  who  will  take  the  requisite  care  in  ac- 
curately weighing  the  marble  before  and  after 
its  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

The  loss  of  weight  is  beyond  doubt,  but  sub- 
mitting to  it  for  a time  as  demanding  a search- 
ing investigation  hereafter,  the  chemist  directs 
his  attention  to  the  twenty-eight  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  the  crucible,  asking  the  question, 
“ is  this  still  marble?”  He  knows  that  marble 
is  perfectly  tasteless,  that  it  does  not  absorb 
water,  but  he  finds  that  if  he  place  a minute 
particle  of  the  fixed  residue  upon  the  tongue, 
that  it  is  excessively  caustic  and  acrid,  and  if 
he  pour  a small  quantity  of  water  upon  a larger 
portion  of  the  residue,  both  it  and  the  water, 
from  being  originally  cold,  become  most  in- 
tensely hot.  The  residue,  then,  evidently 
cannot  be  marble,  but  is  probably  one  of  its 
constituents  or  components,  and  by  following 
up  the  above  simple  trials  of  taste,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  with  more  accurate  trials  or 
tests  (the  action  of  which  need  not  be  here  par- 
ticularly specified), the  chemist  at  length  infers 
that  the  white  fixed  residue  is  identical,  in  all 
its  characters  and  properties,  with  a substance 
universally  known  as  pure  or  quick  lime.  Then 
comes  the  question,  “ have  the  original  fifty 
parts  of  marble  derived  causticity  or  acrimony 
from  the  burning  fuel,  or  has  the  heat  changed 
or  transmuted  the  marble  into  quicklime?” 
The  first  part  of  this  question  carries  with  it 
an  obvious  answer,  viz.,  “ there  is  a deficiency 
of  twenty-two  parts,  and  therefore  nothing 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  fire ; and  in 
answer  to  the  second  part,  the  chemist  does 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  a transmutation,  but 
deems  it  far  more  probable  that  the  fixed  re- 
sidue is  really  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
marble,  forced  from  its  union  with  another  of 
volatile  nature  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  He 
therefore  repeats  the  experiment  again,  in- 
tently watching  the  crucible,  but  can  discover 
nothing  escaping  from  it,  although  at  the  close 
of  the  operation  he  still  finds  twenty-two  parts 
by  weight  deficient.  The  chemist  now  con- 
cludes that  the  matter  volatilized  by  the  fire 
must  be  of  some  highly  attenuated  nature,  and 
probably  resembling  the  air  in  its  physical  cha- 
racters and  habitudes,  and  knowing  that  bub- 
bles of  air  will  easily  rise  through  water  (as 
when  air  is  blown  from  the  mouth  through  a 
straw  dipped  into  water),  he  modifies  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  he  next  intends  to  submit 
the  marble  to  heat,  so  that  the  volatile  or  aerial 
matter  as  it  is  expelled  may  be  collected  and 
examined  as  follows  ; — 


The  powdered  marble  is  introduced  into  an 
earthenware  retort.  The  bulb  of  this  is  placed 
in  the  fire,  whilst  the  neck  or  beak  protruding 
from  the  fire  is  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of 
water  contained  in  a basin  or  small  trough. 
As  the  bulb  becomes  hot,  numerous  bubbles  of 
air  rise  from  the  beak  through  the  water,  and 
by  filling  a large  wide  mouthed  vial  with 
water,  and  then  inverting  its  neck  beneath 
that  contained  in  the  basin  or  trough  (exactly 
the  same  as  the  long  necked  glass  globe  of  a 
bird  fountain  is  inverted  into  the  water  of  its 
cistern),  the  neck  is  carefully  raised  above 
the  beak  of  the  retort,  so  that  the  bubbles  of 
aeriform  matter  now  rise  through  the  water 
in  the  bottle,  whilst  a corresponding  portion 
of  water  descends  from  it  into  the  basin  or 
trough. 

The  heat  is  continued  until  the  bubbles 
cease  to  be  emitted,  and  then  by  corking  the 
bottle  whilst  its  neck  is  under  water,  the  aeri- 
form matter  is  confined,  and  by  placing  the 
bottle  in  its  ordinary  position  upon  a table,  its 
contents  can  be  examined.  The  aeriform 
matter  thus  extricated  from  the  marble,  is 
transparent  and  invisible  as  the  air  itself,  but 
upon  withdrawing  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  and 
quickly  introducing  a small  lighted  taper,  its 
flame  is  instantly  extinguished  ; now  it  would 
continue  for  a certain  time  in  a similar  sized 
vial,  containing  a similar  quantity  or  volume  of 
air,  so  this  simple  test  by  flame  proves  the  sub- 
stance in  question  to  differ  from  air  in  one  of 
its  characters,  though  it  resembles  it  in  the  two 
others  above-named,  and  by  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation with  other  tests,  the  theory  of  whose 
action  will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter,  the  che- 
mist is  led  to  conclude  that  the  aeriform  matter 
expelled  from  the  marble  by  the  action  of  heat 
is  identical  with  that  which  exists  in  common 
soda-water,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
carbonic-acid  gas.  Here  then  the  chemist  has 
effected  an  analysis  of  the  marble,  and  modi- 
fying the  apparatus,  the  agents  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  so  forth,  he  finds  that  in  all  cases 
fifty  parts  of  marble  will  invariably  yield  twenty- 
eight  parts  of  lime  and  twenty-two  parts  of 
carbonic-acid  gas;  for  it,  although  a gas,  can 
be  confined,  weighed,  and  measured  with  the 
same  facility  as  the  solid  lime. 

But  the  chemist  is  not  yet  satisfied,  he  next 
reasons. thus,  “as  I can  obtain  only  these  two 
things  from  the  marble,  are  they  its  true  con- 
stituents? if  so,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
when  they  are  mutually  presented  to  each  other 
attraction  of  composition  should  ensue,  and 
marble  should  be  produced.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeds to  the  operation  of  synthesis , the  very 
reverse  of  analysis,  and  finds  that  if  he  dissolve 
lime  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a perfectly  trans- 
parent liquid,  upon  pouring  a quantity  of  this 
into  the  vial  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  that 
the  materials  instantly  become  milk  white,  that 
in  the  course  of  a short  time  a white  sediment 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial,  and  upon 
analysing  it,  quicklime  and  carbonic  acid  are 
again  presented  in  the  proportions  by  weight 
ot  twenty-eight  of  the  former  to  twenty-two  of 
the  latter,  exactly  as  they  were  presented  by 
the  original  marble.  He ’finds  that  this  newly 
and  artificially  formed  sediment  or  precipitate 
as  it  is  technically  called  in  allusion  to  its 
falling,  is  chemically  identical  with  marble,  but 
mechanically  or  physically  differing  from  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  soft  and  pulverulent,  instead 
of  having  a granularly  foliated  texture;  but 
even  this  he  can  confer  by  ramming  the  preci- 
pitate tightly  in  a crucible,  then  perfectly 
closing  its  aperture,  and  exposing  it  to  an  in- 
tense heat. 

Thus,  the  chemist  can  not  only  decompose 
natural  marble,  but  he  can  form  artificial  mar- 
ble, in  virtue  of  the  laws  which  govern  attrac- 
tion of  composition,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
and  conveniently  called  in  the  laboratory, 
chemical  affinity  ; and  to  denote  in  precise  terms 
the  composition  of  marble,  he  calls  it  carbonate 
of  lime.  But  these  two  new  substances,  car- 
bonic acid  and  lime,  do  they  in  their  turn  admit 
of  decomposition  or  analysis  ? 

The  chemist,  by  very  refined  and  highly 
powerful  agents,  proves  that  they  may  be 
analysed,  and  that  carbonic  acid  consists  of 
charcoal  or  carbon,  and  a gas  called  oxygen  ; 
the  former  a black,  brittle,  combustible  sub- 
stance; the  latter  an  invisible  gas,  incombus- 
tible, but  capable  of  supporting  combustion  ; 
that  lime  also  yields  oxygen,  and  a combustible 
metal  of  silvery  splendour,  named  calcium-,  so 
that  lime  is  no  longer  called  an  ettrth,  in  strict 


chemical  nomenclature,  butan  oxide  of  calciu 
or,  in  familiar  language,  it  may  be  callet 
rust,  for  common  rust  is  a compound  of  oxyg 
and  iron. 

Throughout  all  these  trials  or  experimei 
regarding  quantitative  analysis,  the  balance 
appealed  to  at  every  step  ; the  chemist  fir 
that  six- parts  of  carbon  combine  with  sixte 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  twenty- two  parts 
carbonic  acid  ; and  that  twenty  parts  of  calcii 
combine  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  foj 
twenty-eight  parts  of  lime;  and  that  tht 
twenty-two  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  twen! 
eight  parts  of  lime,  will  combine  to  produ 
fifty  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  He  has 
power  over  the  attraction  of  composition 
force  these  substances  to  combine  in  any  otl 
than  their  unerring,  their  definite  weights  ; a 
it  matters  not  in  what  climate,  or  at  wfc 
season,  the  experiment  be  made. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  yielded  by  t 
marble  during  the  foregoing  simple  analys 
are  called  its  proximate  elements , because  ih 
are  nearest  to,  or  first  come  to,  the  hand  of  t 
chemist,  and  will  immediately,  when  present 
to  each  other,  combine  to  produce  the  mart 
or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  carbo 
oxygen,  and  calcium,  yielded  by  the  more  cor 
plicated  or  refined  analysis,  are  called  the  ul 
mate  elements  of  the  marble,  because,  in  t| 
present  state  of  chemistry,  they  do  not  ada 
of  analysis  or  simplification.  They,  and  son 
others  to  be  named,  are  barriers  opposed 
the  progress  of  analysis. 

In  former  ages,  the  term  element  was  us< 
to  denote  absolute  simplicity.  Thus,  Ai 
Earth,  Water,  and  Fire  were  deemed  abs 
lutely  simple,  and  capable  of  forming  all  oth 
bodies  by  their  mutual  admixture  or  combin 
tion.  This  doctrine  was  long  entertained  1 
philosophers,  and  has  only  been  abandon! 
within  the  last  century. 

Thus,  every  variety  of  aeriform  matter  w. 
looked  upon  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  A 
around  us.  Under  the  general  term  Earth  we 
classed  all  substances  which  remained  fixed  ar 
unburnt  in  the  most  intense  fires  of  the  furnac 
Water  was  regarded  as  a substance  neitht 
compoundable  nor  destructible  by  anv  open 
tions  ; and  Fire  was  deemed  to  be  a peculii 
form  of  matter,  having  the  power  of  destroyinj 

But  the  modern  chemist,  setting  aside  them 
and  hypothesis  as  of  little  or  no  value,  ar 
abiding  exclusively  by  the  test  of  experimen 
has  proved  that  Air  consists  of  two  gases,  viz 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  ; that  Water  also  consisi 
of  two  gases,  viz.,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; thi 
the  various  earths  consist  of  oxygen  and  metals 
and,  lastly,  that  Fire  is  the  common  result  < 
intense  chemical  affinity  between  two  or  mor 
substances.  Constantly  experimenting  upo 
the  various  forms  of  matter  presented  through 
out  the  wide  realms  of  nature,  and  the  limite 
provinces  of  art,  constantly  inquiring  regardin 
attraction  of  composition,  the  occupation  of  th 
chemist  is  one  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  fo 
in  the  generality  of  cases  he  finds  the  newlj 
elicited  facts  are  not  only  inherently  interesting 
but  susceptible  of  important  and  useful  appli 
cations  in  the  interpretation  of  natural  pheno 
mena,  and  in  aiding  the  progress  of  the  art 
and  sciences. 

In  the  science  of  chemistry  at  the  preset 
day  all  substances  that  can  be  analysed,  ex.gr. 
such  as  marble,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  ar 
called  compounds,  whilst  all  substances  tha 
resist  this  treatment,  ex.  gr.,  such  as  oxygen 
carbon,  and  calcium  are  called  elements.  Thi 
term  being  used  to  denote  substances  wbicl 
may  not  be  absolutely  undecomposable,  bu 
which  at  present  remain  undecomposed.  Tin 
attraction  of  composition  or  the  affinity  tha 
holds  their  two  or  more  components  together 
being  superior  to  the  power  of  any  decom 
posing  agents  that  can  be  found  in  the  chemica 
laboratory. 

There  are  no  less  than  fifty- five  refrac 
tory  substances  which  defy  analysis;  the; 
present  types  of  the  three  physical  forms  o 
matter,  viz.,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  aeri 
form,  or  gaseous  ; they  are  all  ponderable,  am 
are  subject  to  the  agencies  of  light,  heat,  am 
electricity,  which  are  imponderable.  The  pon 
derable  elements  are  capable  of  uniting  in  va. 
rious  ways  to  form  a great  number  of  com 
pounds,  and  these  compounds  in  their  tun 
are  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  to  forra 
a greater  number  of  complex  compounds,  ant 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  experimenta 
chemist  extends,  it  leads  him  to  consider  tha 
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ill  natural  and  artificial  productions  consist  of 
dements,  and  of  their  combinations,  according 
,t>  definite  laws  of  weight, 
i Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  va- 
ious  materials  emp’oyed  by  the  architect  in 
construction,  ex.  gr.,  such  as  marble,  stone, 
brick,  cement,  plaster,  stucco,  timber,  iron, 
topper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  glass,  paint,  and  var- 
lish,  must  present  a vast  fund  of  chemical  in- 
formation, and  in  the  next  paper  it  is  proposed 
jo  give  a very  general  account  of  the  elements, 
!nd  some  of  their  most  important  compounds, 
j.nd  then  to  enter  upon  the  particular  investi- 
gation of  the  principal  materials  employed  in 
fonstruction. 


I IMITATION  AND  ARTIFICE  IN  FORM 
AND  MATERIALS. 

1 Amongst  the  many  debated  questions  in 
ircbitecture,  which,  from  their  unsettled  state, 
trethe  great  obstacles  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Iheory,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  great 
Difficulties  surround  that  of  the  limit  to  the  use 
nf  artifice  and  imitation  in  design.  We  could 
hot,  without  forming  some  estimate  of  the 
value  of  imitations  of  materials,  properly  com- 
plete our  series  of  papers  on  interior  decora- 
tion, since  it  is  in  this  department,  that  the  in- 
quiry is  most  frequently  presented  to  us. 
Conscious  of  these  difficulties,  we  still  feel  that 
such  questions  are  seldom  discussed  without 
the  publication  of  untenable  theories,  which, 
instead  of  elucidating  the  point  under  discus- 
sion, often  mislead.  It  is  some  of  these  views, 
'which  it  may  be  mainly  our  purpose  to  com- 
bat.— Thesubject  may  be  treated  as,— -imitation 
bf  forms, — and  imitation  of  materials,  and  each 
may  be  considered,  as  part  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  imitation  and  artifice 
(under  all  circumstances,  and  as  regards  the 
choice  of  fitting  objects  and  means  of  repre- 
sentation. The  objection  to  all  imitation  would 
(sweep  away  such  features  as  pediments  to 
windows,  and  rustic  work, — and,  if  consistent, 
sculpture,  and  every  part  in  which  a repre- 
sentation, and  often  the  expression  of  a use, 
(was  hinted  at. 

I It  seems  to  us,  that  there  are  certain  powers 
of  sensibility,  deeply  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture, which,  if  examined  into,  would  afford  a 
[ready  solution  of  many  undecided  questions  of 
(propriety  in  design.  Amongst  these  are  the 
dislike  of  every  attempt  at  deception,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  admiration  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  Such  a principle  is  highly  valuable  in 
(architecture.  But,  it  is  the  tendency  of  most 
‘inquirers,  to  terminate  their  investigation  with 
the  perception  of  one  admitted  truth,  and  to 
discourse  authoritatively  with  the  assumption 
of  that  alone, — correlative  facts,  and  principles 
of  equal  moment  and  influence,  being  disre- 
garded. Architecture  is  by  no  means  the  only 
fart  or  science,  which  has  been  led  out  of  the 
(direct  line  in  its  progress,  by  erroneous  general 
(conclusions  from  one  particle  of  undoubted 
[truth.  Long  before  the  time  when  Pope  wrote — 

“A  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  ! 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierion  spring,” 

imen  forgot,  as  now,  that  several  truths  may  be 
[co-existent,  and  that  a definite  conclusion 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  hastily  made.  In 
i architecture,  as,  we  believe,  says  Lord  Aber- 
deen, there  has  been  too  great  a love  of 
generalizing. 

So  great,  then,  is  this  natural  love  of  sin- 
i eerily,  that  the  failure  of  any  deception  is  sure 
to  recoil  in  disgust  at  the  attempt ; and  to  this 
[extent  do  we  deem,  that  the  principle  warrants 
| us  in  condemning  those  so-called  imitations  of 
materials,  which,  except  from  their  being  put 
forward  as  substitutes,  could  never  suggest  the 
idea  of  any  connection  between  themselves, 
and  what  they  are  by  some  persons  understood, 

( conventionally,  to  represent.  The  failure  of  the 
. attempt,  it  is,  which  calls  for  rebuke;  though 
I the  mere  fact  of  an  imitation  of  form  or  mate- 
(iterial,  is  not  always  to  be  understood  as  decep- 
tion. When  the  material  employed  has  advan- 
■!  tages,  it  would  not  always  be  desirable  to  debar 
i it  from  taking  the  appearance  of  another;  and 
'l  it  does  not  follow,  that  any  person  will  be  de- 
■ ceived,  or  that  such  an  intention  was  formed 
i at  theoutset.  The  question  simply  is,  whether 
) one  material  may  be  so  far  used  to  represent 
i another,  that  it  shall  not  suggest  the  want  of 
i any  qualities  possessed  by  the  original,  or, 
' whether  the  designer  must  lay  aside  a very 
: large  number  of  the  obvious  and  constantly 


recurring  resources  of  his  art.  The  objections 
against  all  imitations,  if  taken  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made,  admit  of  no  medium 
between  the  admission  of  those,  which  put 
forth  no  character  of  deception,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  as  gilding,  scagliola,  and 
veneering.  In  the  case  of  the  first  and  last, 
the  question  would  never  be  raised  ; but  the 
supposed  principle,  which  rejects  a material  or 
form,  because  it  has  certain  qualities  of  ano- 
ther, and  may  so  appear  to  some  people,  to  re- 
present what  it  is  not,  to  be  consistent,  should 
admit  of  nothing  but  solid  material.  If  we  are 
free  to  choose  between  a column  of  Sienna 
marble,  and  one  of  scagliola  not  inferior  in 
appearance,  we  might  select  the  former,  but 
certainly,  for  its  value,  its  durability,  or  other 
reasons,  often  confounded,  but  properly  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  question  of  art.  Prac- 
tically, indeed,  we  may  prefer  the  marble,  as 
not  incurring  the  risk  of  failure  through  acci- 
dent, or  want  of  skill  in  workmanship.  If  we 
are  informed  that  the  material  is  marble,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mercantile  value,  or  the 
durability,  may  enhance  the  pleasure;  but  is 
not  this  wholly  irrespective  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  it  as  a work  of  art,  and  in  itself  so 
far  unimportant,  comparatively,  as  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages — cheapness,  per- 
haps— of  the  substitute? — The  material  imi- 
tated must  also  be  such  as  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation,  so 
that  imitations,  such  as  those  of  granite  or 
bronze,  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered, 
for  if  these  imitations  be  employed  in  any  un- 
usual place,  they  challenge  only  a closer  inspec- 
tion of  their  merit,  as  substitutes.  Want  of 
durability  may  often  make  us  object,  and  pro- 
perly so,  to  an  imitation,  when  otherwise  it 
might  be  perfectly  allowable.  The  merit  of 
the  chief  requisite  of  art  is  not  entered  into, 
the  substitute  being  condemned  apart  from 
such  considerations,  and  before  they  are 
broached. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  has  to  be 
asked,  relative  to  any  imitation,  is: — What 
was  the  intention  ? if  to  convert  one  material 
to  the  appearance  of  another,  the  answer  is  at 
once  decided  by  the  success  with  which  the  in- 
tention has  been  carried  out. 

Middling  art  can  no  more  be  tolerated  than 
middling  poetry.  In  every  work  there  must 
be  a certain  completeness.  This  characteristic 
it  is,  which  distinguishes  the  sketch  of  a 
master,  which  may  have  but  a small  amount 
of  labour,  from  the  most  pains-taken  work  of 
the  tyro;  in  the  former,  nothing  more  was  at- 
tempted than  the  materials,  and  the  opportunity 
fulfilled. 

As  regards  the  use  of  imitation  in  forms, 
we  deem  that  many  of  the  objections,  recently 
made  to  rusticated  masonry,  columns  and  pe- 
diments to  windows,  and  some  other  matters  of 
detail,  are  equally  mis-conceived,  and  would, 
if  founded  on  true  data,  apply  to  every  species 
of  architectural  decoration.  It  could  readily 
be  shewn,  we  believe,  that  every  ornamental 
feature  in  architecture,  except  perhaps  mere 
sculpture,  has  taken  its  origin  from  some  use, 
and  it  was  this  conviction  that  led  us  to  assert 
in  a former  paper,  that  architecture  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  with 
the  Druids.  The  resemblance  between  the 
form  and  its  original,  we  take  to  be  often  a 
chief  element  in  its  beauty.  It  has  been 
an  adopted  principle  in  architecture,  and 
correctly  so,  that  in  all  ornament,  it  is  well  to 
preserve  the  semblance  of  utility.  1’he  theory, 
that  all  impressions  of  the  beautiful  originate 
in  association,  is  doubtless  something  more 
than  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
forgotten  before  the  interference  with  a 
long  admitted  principle  of  art. — But,  we  even 
doubt,  whether  the  use  of  pediments  over 
windows  and  doorways  in  interiors  is  to  be  al- 
together condemned, notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments which  are  current  against  them.  \\re 
find  them  in  the  works  of  some  architects, 
whose  practice  has  been  considered  to  give 
authority,  and  who  could  not  have  failed 
to  consider  the  objections  to  their  use. 
They  have  been  used,  even  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  the  interior  of  Somerset  House. 
W e should  ourselves  prefer  to  adopt  a feature, 
in  which  the  connection  between  the  actual 
type  and  its  derivative  was  more  remote,  in 
other  words,  that  where  there  could  not  be  the 
object  of  utility,  the  suggestion  ought  to  be  all 
that  should  find  expression.  The  blocks  under 
a cornice,  may  be  of  no  use  as  supports,  but 


that  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  placing  them 
there,  and  the  mind  admits  it  as  a reason  for 
their  presence.  The  labels  over  arches  are  of 
no  use  in  protecting  from  the  wet,  at  least 
internally,  and  the  moulding  would  do  equally 
well  without  a corbel,  yet  it  is  the  suggestion 
of  these  uses,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  our 
satisfaction  with  them.  As  Reynolds  has  well 
observed,  “ by  imitation  only,  variety,  and 
even  originality  of  invention,  is  produced;” 
and  a distinction  should  be  made  between 
imitation  and  deception,  the  first  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  art,  the  second  generally  its 
enemy. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  not 
themere /rtc/oftheimitation,  butrather,only  the 
want  of  success,  is  matter  for  regret,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  intention,  and  that  imita- 
tions of  materials  arc  perfectly  admissible,  pro- 
vided they  are  so  good,  as  to  awaken  no  sense 
of  inferiority  to  their  originals.  We  have  also 
already  argued,*  that  imitations  of  pilasters, 
panels,  and  other  decorations,  in  which 
painted  decoration  is  substituted  for  relief,  with 
intent  to  deceive,  are  mistakes  such  as  we 
have  alluded  to;  but  that  landscapes  and  other 
works  in  oil,  water-colours,  and  fresco,  are  not 
to  be  objected  to,  since  these  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  place  of  realities.  And  also, 
that  were  these  last  intended  as  deceptions,  it 
would  lesson  their  value  as  works  of  mind,  and 
class  them  rather  with  tricks  of  hand.  Thus, 
for  example,  a figure  painted  upon  the  wall  in 
neutral  tint,  having  also  a cast  shadow,  would 
be  an  imitation  of  the  statue,  the  place  of  which 
it  would  supply,  whilst  a figure  painted  in 
colours,  and  without  the  shadow,  like  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  centres  of  panels  at  Pompeii, 
would  be  a picture,  complete  in  every  respect, 
and  perfectly  admissible. 

Even  stucco  might  be  tolerated,  if  it  could 
be  done  in  the  best  manner,  so  that  the  superior 
qualities  of  stone  could  not  be  thought  of. 
But  this  degree  of  excellence  is  unfortunately 
seldom  attainable  now.  The  ancients  employed 
stuccoes  which  had  the  hardness  of  marble, 
and  were  even  used  as  protection  to  some 
kinds  of  stone,  whilst  we  are  compelled  to 
6uperadd  coats  of  paint,  which  destroy  every 
resemblance  to  stone.  The  material  in 
general  is  also  very  unsightly,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  addition  of  paint,  which  at  length 
destroys  all  beauty  of  outline  in  ornaments  and 
mouldings.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  other 
objections  to  stucco,  which  indeed  make  us  re- 
gret, that  there  should  be  such  a material, 
from  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  un- 
educated in  art;  but  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  if  it  were,  and  if  it  always  remained, 
a perfect  imitation,  and  if  its  use  could  be  re- 
stricted to  those  who  would  make  it  sub- 
servient to  design. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Jan.  25. — Mr.  S.  Angell,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Bromet  presented  an  account  of  Upton 
Church,  and  exhibited  a sketch  of  a thirteenth 
century  arch  there,  the  architrave  of  which  is 
wood.  The  mouldings  of  the  archivolt  were 
described  as  the  dog-tooth,  alternating  with 
small  rounds. 

The  honorary  secretary  read  a description 
of  the  ancient  Norman  refectory  in  the  bishop’s 
palace  at  Hereford,  containing  some  curious 
woodwork,  of  which  there  are  few  specimens 
left,  belonging  to  the  Norman  period.  This 
hall  or  refectory  was  originally  110  feet  long 
and  55  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  into  three 
aisles  by  two  ranges  of  wooden  pillars  and 
semi-circular  arches;  longitudinally  it  was  in 
five  compartments.  Only  half  the  roof  remains, 
and  yet  is  sufficient  to  shelter  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  present  episcopal  residence. 
The  interior,  massive  and  grand,  must  have 
had  a good  effect;  the  pillars  are  sturdy,  the 
arches  and  beams  solid.  It  has  been  little  no- 
ticed by  topographers  and  antiquaries,  partly 
because  it  can  only  be  approached  by  the  stair- 
case of  the  episcopal  residence.  Its  date  the 
writer  considered,  was  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
The  s'pandril  pieces  of  the  roof,  he  thought, 
must  have  been  cut  out  of  timber  four  feet 
wide!  Mr.  Clayton  afterwards  described  the 
Hall  at  Oakham,  another  curious  Norman 
apartment,  in  three  aisles,  and  four  compart- 
ments longitudinally.  The  main  arches,  semi- 


* Vide  Vol.  IV.,  p.  482, 
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circular,  have  the  dog-toeth  ornament  around 
them. 

The  chairman,  in  remarking  upon  these  ex- 
amples, said,  timber  buildings  had  the  great 
merit  of  always  seeming  to  be  what  they  were  ; 
there  was  no  counterfeit  in  them.  Other  ex- 
amples of  wooden  pillars  being  asked  for,  Mr. 
Poynter  mentioned,  that  the  Guildhall  at 
York,  had  wooden  pillars,  and  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Bromet  said,  the  upper 
floor  of  the  White  Tower  (of  London)  hud 
wooden  pillars. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Chantrell  then  read  some  obser- 
vations on  the  existing  remains  of  an  ancient 
Norman  roof, over  the  chancel  of  Adel  Church, 
Yorkshire,  discovered  by  him  in  1843:  and 
Mr.  Scoles  exhibited  a drawing  of  a “cradle  ” 
roof,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  connection  with  the  vault  formed  of 
earthern  tubes,  described  at  the  last  meeting, 
Mr.  Donaldson  exhibited  a drawing  of  the 
church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  the  vaulting- 
ing  of  which  was  constructed  of  earthern  pots. 
The  vault  illustrated  at  the  last  meeting,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Some  specimens  of  Dampier’s  patent  archi- 
tectural tiles,  in  blue  clay,  were  exhibited  ; 
also  models  of  others  in  ornamental  forms. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hopkins,  architect,  remarked,  that 
he  himself  invented  these  tiles  nine  years  ago, 
and  was  quite  surprised  when  he  found  them 
getting  into  use, some  time  since,  under  a patent. 

The  chairman  announced,  that  the  drawings 
submitted  for  the  royal  medal  would  be  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members  on  and  after 
the  27th  instant. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Niniveh  Antiquities  at  Paris. — These 
valuable  relics  have  been  brought  from  Abushir 
to  Havre  by  the  Royal  Gabarre  le  Cormorant. 
Mr.  Botta  had  them  conveyed  on  rafts  from 
Mossul  to  Bagdad,  whence  they  were  conveyed 
down  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat  el  Arab  by 
the  crew  of  the  above  vessel.  As  these  anti- 
quities consist  of  soft  alabaster,  great  care  is 
required  in  their  conveyance,  on  which  account 
they  will  be  brought  on  the  Seine  down  to  the 
very  steps  of  the  Lohvre.  Two  halls  on  the 
ground-floor  of  this  building  have  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  Fears  are  enter- 
tained, that  these  preparations  have  begun  too 
late,  and  that  the  Niniveh  blocks  may  share  the 
fate  of  the  huge  Egypt  monuments,  which  have 
been  piled  up  like  lumber  in  some  adjacent 
halls,  for  the  last  twenty  years  (?)  As,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  French  parliament, 
300,000  francs  have  been  voted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Botta’s  discoveries,  the  work 
is  in  a fair  way  of  progress ; and  the  first  parts 
are  expected  to  come  out  very  shortly.  It 
will  consist  of  an  historic  and  descriptive  text 
by  Mr.  Botta,  and  180  plates  of  basso-relievos, 
after  the  splendid  designs  of  Mr.  Flandin  ; with 
250  plates  of  inscriptions,  copied  by  Mr.  B, 
(likewise  the  designs)  on  the  spot.  So  far, 
the  French  government  has  done  every 
thing  to  place  this  discovery  on  a line  with 
the  great  work  on  Egypt,  undertaken  by  Na- 
poleon, which  (to  use  a phrase  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria)  will  last  longer  than  his  military  re- 
nown. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  make  such  a work 
accessible  to  every  competent  artist, — or,  at 
least,  to  every  reputable  library.  But  as  the 
price  of  a copy  is  1,800  francs  (75/.),  and  only 
1 00  copies  are  to  be  sold,  it  will  be  attainable 
but  by  few  persons. 

The  Triest  Art- Union  Exhibition. — This 
city,  situate  on  the  confines  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  may  be  presumed  to  combine  some  of 
the  art-characteristics  of  both  these  countries. 
Here,  also,  the  works  of  foreign  (not  Austrian) 
artists  have  been  admitted — assimilating  art  to 
the  legitimate  principles  of  free  competition. 
Thus,  landscapes  of  Morgenstern,  in  Munich, 
Ruyter,  of  Antwerp,  Leyboldt,  at  Dresden, 
were  here  to  be  met  with.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  works  of  Italian  artists  (even 
Bisi  and  Canella,  at  Milan)  stood  much  behind 
those  of  the  Germans.  Amongst  the  archi- 
tectural views,  those  of  A.  Bayer,  at  Baden, 
occupied  the  first  place;  amongst  them  a 
basilica,  painted  with  a bold  brush.  Mr. 
Zeichini,  of  Padua,  exhibited  a fine  perspective 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Vienna.  The  Triest  journalists  invite 


foreign  artists  to  exhibit  their  works  in  that 
city, — reminding  them,  moreover,  that  for  bold 
rock  scenery,  inland  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  no  other  city  can  be  found  to  equal  Triest, 
whose  vicinity  to  Istria  and  the  monuments  of 
Salona  and  Spalato  (corrupted  of  Palatiuni), 
may  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Railway  Speculations  in  Germany. — The 
principle,  that  every  too  much  is  noxious,  has 
been  amply  exemplified  during  the  present 
railway  panic  at  Berlin,  where  a company 
effectually  offered  at  the  Bourse  shares  of  the 
Stargard- Posen  line,  to  the  amount  of  5,000 
dollars,  for  nothing — but  the  stipulation  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  may  hereafter  be 
imposed  upon  the  shareholders  ; the  receiver, 
of  course,  gaining  all  the  deposits,  &c. 

German  Public  Library  at  Rome. — The 
King  of  Prussia  has  ordered  that  the  library 
of  the  late  Prince  Henry,  consisting  mostly  of 
German  works  (many  costly-illustrated  art- 
works), should  remain  at  Rome,  and  be  made 
accessible  to  the  German — we  trust  to  all  the — 
public. 

Late  Conflagration  at  Berlin. — An  awful 
fire  has  raged  of  late  in  some  of  the  populous 
quarters  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  insufficiency 
of  measures  and  means,  in  the  case  of  such 
catastrophes,  has  been  fully  proved.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  this  mishap  will 
afford  some  lesson, £ also,  for  the  widening  of 
some  parts  of  Berlin,  which  are  quite  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A law  of  expropriation,  also,  to  purchase 
such  rickety  lumber  of  houses,  becomes  every 
day  more  urgent. 

A Sight  of  Futurity. — I see  in  my  mind’s  eye 
a time,  when  all  (of  us)  will  be,  what  they  have 
been  destined  by  nature  for — human  beings ; 
an  idea,  eccentric,  yet  attainable.  I see,  like 
in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  splendour  and 
show  reserved  alone  for  the  temples  of  divinity, 
and  the  uses  of  the  public  {people).  I see  art 
displayed  everywhere  where  it  can  be  beheld 
by  every  one.  I see  huge  piles  and  temples  and 
colonnades  vibrating  with  the  festive  strains 
of  happy — yet  not  luxurious  people.  I see 
not,  and  never  can  conceive,  an  equality  of 
talent  (power !),  physical  force,  beauty,  genius, 
but  I behold  a human  society  of  human  beings ! 

I see  every  attention  paid  to  human  comfort — 
every  square  and  street  and  house  and  room 
tidy  and  sleek,  and  clean  and  clear ! — But  I 
see  also  civilization  (like  the  great  luminary 
of  day)  moving  icestjoard.  Niniveh  buried;  the 
temples  of  Balbeck  nearly  drifted  over  with 
sand;  the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon  un-recogni- 
zable  by  a throng  of  events  ; the  Pyramids  de- 
spoiled of  their  once  granite-lustre;  the  Par- 
thenon a mere  wreck  of  the  times  of  old ; 
Rome  withering  into  decay  ! In  the  West — 
nearer  or  remoter  West,  the  shine  of  a 5,000 
years’  concluding  civilization  glares  on  our 
sight;  different,  at  least,  from  what  it  has  ever 
been  before.  But,  whatever  the  seer  and  poet 
may  dream,  the  philanthropist  wish  for,  the 
statesman  devise  or  even  enact,  it  is  the  builder 
who  has  to  construct  the  futurity  of  prophecies. 
— [75/5  of  Oken .] 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  NEW  ROOMS. 

Sir  John  Rennik,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  19th  inst.,  and 
at  the  ballot  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 
Sir  John  Rennie,  president;  W.  Cubitt,  J. 
Field,  J.  M.  Rendel,  and  J.  Simpson,  vice-pre- 
sidents; J.  F.  Batemen,  J.  K.  Brunei,  J. 
Locke,  Sir  J.  Macneill,  J.  Miller,  W.  G. 
Mylne,  T.  Sopvvith,  R.  Stephenson,  G.  P. 
Bidder,  and  J.  Cubitt,  members  ; and  Captain 
Coddington,  and  C.  Iloltzapffel,  associates  of 
council. 

The  report  of  the  council  was  very  satis- 
factory, as  it  announced  the  institution  to  be 
in  a prosperous  state  in  every  respect,  and 
induced  a full  conviction  that  the  recently 
improved  premises  would  be  advantageously 
occupied  for  the  members  and  the  profession 
generally.  Telford  medals  were  presented  to 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Snell,  Harding,  Williams, 
Parkes,  West,  and  Ritterbandt ; and  premiums 
of  Books  to  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Heppel,  and 
Robertson.  Council  premiums,  consisting  of 
collections  of  books  of  considerable  value, 
were  presented  to  Messrs.  Barlow,  Snell,  and 


Harding,  in  addition  to  the  Telford  medals. 
It  was  announced  in  the  annual  report  of  last 
year,  that  the  council  intended  establishing 
these  premiums,  and  from  their  value  and  the 
stimulus  they  offer  to  the  competitors,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  pi'oduce  good  communications 
for  the  meetings. 

Succinct  memoirs  were  given  of  the  de- 
ceased members,  Messrs.  Crane,  Deville, 
Handley,  and  Winsland. 

The  report  entered  fully  into  a description 
of  the  alterations  of  the  building  during  the 
recess.  It  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  resolutions  of  a general  meeting,  Mr.  T. 
11.  Wyatt,  architect,  was  requested  to  make 
certain  alterations,  and  Mr.  Grissell  under- 
took their  execution.  Within  the  short  space 
of  four  months,  these  have  been  completed, 
and  all  are  inhabited  except  the  theatre,  which 
is  yet  too  damp.  The  principal  works  ap- 
peared to  be  the  remodelling  the  basement 
story;  putting  an  entirely  new  foundation  be- 
neath and  partly  rebuilding  the  front  wall, 
which  has  been  cased  with  Caen  stone,  and 
decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a portico 
at  the  entrance  and  balconies  to  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  ground-floor  rooms  are 
thrown  together,  and  decorated  with  oak  panel- 
ling. The  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  made  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  folding  doors,  forming  suites  of 
rooms  for  libraries.  The  new  theatre  is  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  contain  nearly  one  hundred  per- 
sons more  than  the  old  one;  it  is  now  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  well  lighted  both  by  day  and 
night.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  una- 
nimously given  to  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  the  ar- 
chitect; Mr.  Grissell,  the  builder;  and  Mr. 
Manby,  the  secretary,  who  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  works. 

In  his  address,  Sir  John  Rennie,  after 
alluding  to  the  stimulus  the  profession  had  re- 
ceived from  the  number  of  public  works  recently 
undertaken,  and  the  high  position  which  the 
Institution  had  obtained  from  the  successful 
labours  of  its  various  members,  urged  the 
necessity  of  still  further  exertions,  in  order 
to  support  the  scientific  character  they  had 
earned.  Far  from  being  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  done,  this  feeling  should  only 
act  as  incentive  to  greater  efforts;  but  by 
continuing  in  the  same  course,  they  might 
arrive  at  a point  as  much  in  advance  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  present  day,  as  they  were 
now  beyond  what  had  been  done  in  the  time 
of  Smeaton.  He  then  reviewed  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  railway  travelling  and 
steam  navigation  ; and  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  formation  of  bar  harbours,  the  drain- 
age of  extensive  districts  of  marsh  lands  ; and, 
after  glancing  at  the  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  in  various  branches  of  science,  he 
observed,  that  the  present  position  of  civil 
engineers  in  Great  Britain  had  been  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Without  the  encouragement  or  fostering  hand 
of  royal  or  government  patronage,  they  had  at- 
tained an  unequalled  degree  of  eminence  in 
every  department ; their  prospects  were  bright, 
and  would  continue  so,  if  they  held  well  to- 
gether, and  were  zealous  of  their  present  high 
reputation.  The  president  then  remarked 
upon  the  appointment  of  civil  engineers  by 
Government,  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of 
various  projects  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  and  which 
he  characterized  as  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ; and  observed,  that  if  the  same  system  had 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  raihvays  and  other 
important  works,  so  as  to  have  enabled  the 
legislature  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  re- 
specting many  of  the  projects,  the  public  would 
have  derived  infinitely  greater  advantages  than 
they  were  likely  to  do  from  their  present  sys- 
tem, as  the  naval  and  military  officers  who 
bad  been  appointed  upon  these  commissions, 
however  talented  in  their  own  profession,  and 
highly  honourable  and  well-intentioned,  must, 
after  all,  derive  their  information  from  civil 
engineers,  who  alone  would  be  competent 
judges.  Neither  could  he  approve  of  the  sys- 
tem of  interfering  too  much  with  private  enter- 
prise ; the  public  understood  their  own  interests 
much  better  than  any  government,  and  al- 
though the  present  system  might  have  some 
defects,  it  had  hitherto  worked  well.  Competi- 
tion had  produced  talent  and  employment  for  it, 
and  the  result  had  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
They  had  only  to  compare  many  of  the  esta- 
blishments of  government  with  those  of  private 
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individuals,  to  find  that  the  latter  were  prefer- 
able, whether  as  regarded  celerity,  quantity 
produced,  or  economy  of  manufacture;  but  the 
moment  the  continental  system  was  followed, 
and  every  thing  rendered  subservient  to 
government,  the  general  energy  would  be 
cramped,  and  the  public  works  of  this  country 
would  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Civil  engineers  were  bound  to  give  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  legislature,  in 
order  that  public  works  should  be  established 
on  the  best  principles ; and  the  profession 
should  make  their  services  indispensable  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  they  offered  them.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  public  would  necessarily  apply  to 
them,  and  they  would  then  receive  the  due 
reward  of  their  exertions. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
evening,  February  2nd,  when  the  following 
paper  was  announced  to  he  read  : “An  Account 
of  the  method  employed  in  laying  the  perma- 
nent way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway,  U.S.,”  by  W.  E.  Newton. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Suffer  me  through  the  medium  of 

I your  widely-circulated  journal,  to  offer  a few 
] remarks  respecting  the  School  of  Design,  in 

II  which  I am  a student.  I am  led  to  do  this  from 
:j  the  following  circumstances  : — The  school  has 
|!  been  accused  of  inefficiency,  disputes  have 
i|  arisen  among  the  masters,  the  students  have 
| been  called  upon  to  deliver  their  ideas,  and 
li  state  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  want  com- 
j plained  of.  Now  being  one  of  those  appealed  to 
I it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  by  bringing  the 
• matter  before  the  public,  the  end  sought  by  the 
:i  masters  will  be  obtained  ; and  at  the  same  time, 
li  the  additional  advantage  will  be  procured  of 
>:  provoking  discussion  upon  the  suggestions  of- 
h:  fered,  of  drawing  the  attention  of  artists  and 
5 competent  persons  who  might  be  willing  to 

: give  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  by  these 
i means  enable  the  committee  of  the  council  now 
i sitting  to  receive  new  views,  and  have  fresh 
i light  thrown  upon  a matter  about  which  so 
little  unanimity  has  hitherto  prevailed.* 

In  offering  the  following  remarks  to  your 
i'  notice,  I would  be  understood  to  give  them 
i merely  as  suggestions.  Where  so  many,  and  of 
I such  high  talent  have  failed,  surely  it  would  be 

i presumptuous  in  me  to  endeavour  to  point  out 

ii  a path  by  which  success  would  be  obtained ; 

[ but,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  results  are 
i often  produced  from  the  poorest  and  least  ex- 
pected sources,  and  if  these  remarks  but  attract 
the  attention,  and  direct  the  inquiries  of  some 
of  our  leading  artists,  architects,  and  sculp- 
tors, to  the  establishment  of  a nervous  system 
of  education  in  artistic,  decorative,  and  indus- 
trial design,  one  great  object  for  which  the 

l nation  is  most  anxious  will  be  answered;  and 
England,  as  it  is  superior  in  power  to  all  other 
nations,  may  likewise  stand  pre-eminent  in 
art. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  as  a student  in 
the  Government  School  of  Design,  that  the 
standard  of  education  was  taken  too  low,  and 
that  though  the  hand  was  guided,  and  good 
studies  were  placed  before  the  student,  that 
the  mind  was  left  uneducated.  The  practice  in 
all  cases  was  taught,  and  taught  well,  but  the 
principles  that  guide  the  practice  were  unex- 
plained, no  course  or  system  of  study  by  books, 
in  connection  with  his  drawing  or  painting,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  no  lectures  illustrative  of 
the  history  or  principles  of  his  study  were  de- 
livered to  him,  and  he  was  left  to  flounder  on 
from  a Roman  cast  to  an  arabesque  of  Raf- 
faelle,  or  from  a Pompeian  pilaster  to  a frag- 
ment of  the  figure.  Without  system  and  a 
well-directed  course  of  study,  the  highest 
efforts  are  ineffectual,  and  the  energies,  other- 
wise well  directed,  are  by  this  means  wearied 
and  disgusted.  What  is  the  course  of  study 
needed,  or  what  the  routine  of  instruction  to 
be  pursued,  of  coarse  must  proceed  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  com- 
petent persons.  I have  merely  stated  my  own 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  want  that  I have 
felt,  and  I believe  other  students  (though  they 
do  not  like  to  express  them),  fully  concur  in 
the  views  that  I have  here  set  down. 

Our  country  is  eminently  industrious  over 

* A large  mass  of  evidence  has  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  will  afford  us  matter  for  comment  before  long. 
Ed. 


all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  only  point 
out  the  path  to  be  followed  and  the  sons  of 
England  are  universally  successful.  In  one 
respect  alone,  in  that  of  art,  are  we  inferior; 
our  productions  reach  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  provoke  degrading  comparisons  between 
our  own  taste,  and  that  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  who  are  rapidly  taking  the  lead  of 
us  in  foreign  markets,  with  their  fancy  manu- 
factures on  this  account. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  this  to  its  cause. 
Our  manufacturers,  on  being  appealed  to,  say, 
we  find  it  of  no  use  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  in  producing  original  and  beautiful  de- 
signs, for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  inferior 
copy  from  our  continental  neighbour,  or  some- 
thing  turned  out  by  a practical  genius  in  the 
factory,  will  command  a larger  sale  than  the 
most  laboured  and  elegant  invention.  Whence 
does  this  proceed?  surely  from  the  want  of 
art-education  in  the  people;  Once  accustom 
the  public  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  propor- 
tion of  form,  originality  and  beauty  of  design, 
with  correct  harmony  of  colour, — and  the  un- 
sightly abortions,  now  put  forward  by  our  best 
manufacturers,  would  speedily  give  way  to  an 
impulse  that  would  place  us  at  the  summit  of 
excellence  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect. 

With  such  a prospect  as  this  before  us,  is  it 
not  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  bestir 
themselves  boldly,  so  as  to  give  full  and  free 
scope  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  what  must  be 
the  majority  of  the  people  ? and  to  do  this  all 
niggardly  ideas  must  he  at  once  thrown  aside  : 
the  importance  of  the  object  claims  that  it 
should  he  treated  in  a generous  and  magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  that  if  we  wish  for  a suc- 
cessful result  we  must  give  freely  and  encou- 
rage nobly. 

I would  suggest  that  a building  should  be 
erected  purposely  for  the  uses  of  the  school ; 
that  each  floor  or  room  of  the  building  should 
be  appropriated  to  its  own  study;  that  in  each 
room  there  should  be  a desk  or  tribune  from 
which  a lecture  should  be  delivered  to  each 
class  at  least  weekly,  such  lectures  to  be  printed 
and  delivered  to  each  student  in  the  school  ; 
that  a large  library  for  reference  and  study 
should  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  school  ; 
and  the  student  should  not,  as  at  present,  be 
allowed  to  select  his  own  book,  but  that  a 
steady  course  of  study  should  be  pointed  out, 
and  those  books  given  to  him  by  the  masters 
that  would  best  assist  him  in  the  object  for 
which  he  is  working  : on  these  books  he  should 
either  be  required  to  write  a page  of  notes, 
or  else  he  should  be  asked  by  the  master  a 
series  of  questions,  to  prove  his  having  studied 
the  subject. 

I would  also  suggest  that  a complete  re- 
gister be  kept  of  the  school,  with  remarks 
against  each  name  as  to  studiousness,  advance- 
ment, &c.,  that  half-yearly  reports  be  made, 
and  prizes  given,  these  prizes  on  no  account 
to  be  money. 

In  connection  With  this  subject,  I would 
also  propose  another  and  more  comprehen- 
sive theme  ; — to  make  the  achool  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  T would 
make  the  British  Museum  available,  with  its 
immense  collectionof  art  treasures, and  I would 
also  make  it  a means  of  educating  the  nation 
at  large,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is,  at 
present,  debarred  from  studying  the  artistic 
and  industrial  productions  of  all  ages  contained 
within  its  walls.  The  class  I allude  to  are 
those  confined  to  business  during  the  day, — 
surely,  an  immense,  a well-educated,  and,  take 
them  as  a body,  a most  wealthy  and  influential 
class  in  our  country, — to  place  before  them 
the  beauties  and  treasures  contained  in  our 
Museum  ; to  educate  them  in  the  study  of  the 
harmonious  and  beautiful ; and  by  this  means 
to  lead  them  to  exercise  a purer  taste  in  the 
selection  of  their  greatest  and  minutest  wants, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  about 
the  “consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 
This  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  throwing  open 
the  British  Museum  to  the  public  in  the  even- 
ing, not  merely  three  nights  in  the  week,  but 
every  night  except  Saturday,  when  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  time  that  is  wasted  at 
theatres,  and  places  of  mere  amusement,  would 
be  instructively  and  profitably  employed. 

In  order  that  the  Museum  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  School  of  Design,  the  new  school 
should  be  contiguous  to,  and  connected  with, 
the  Museum;  and  such  hooks,  casts,  prints, 
vases,  &c.,  as  should  be  required  for  the  use 


and  study  of  the  scholars,  should  either  he 
removed,  under  proper  restrictions,  or  the 
students  should  have  free  access  to  copy  night 
and  day  in  the  Museum.  Of  the  good  conduct 
of  the  people  admitted  to  the  collection  in  the 
evening  there  could  be  no  doubt;  the  crowd 
would  be  quite  as  orderly  as  in  the  day  ; due 
care  being  taken  to  refuse  admission  to  im- 
proper and  riotous  characters.  It  might  be 
objected,  that  the  gas  would  injure  many  parts 
of  the  collection.  To  obviate  this,  the  building 
should  be  lighted,  as  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  by  gas  from  the  outside  of  the  sky- 
lights and  windows,  by  which  means  all  heat 
and  impure  air  would  be  effectually  excluded, 
and  an  even  light  procured,  by  which  the  stu- 
dents might  work. 

It  might  be  urged,  that  such  a system  would 
incur  great  expense ; to  this  I answer,  that 
for  such  a boon  and  for  such  an  object,  the 
people  would  gladly  and  Freely  concede  all  that 
was  asked. — 1 remain,  Sir, 

A Student  in  the  Soiiooi.  op  Design,  and 

Steady  Subscriber  to  your  Journal. 


VENTILATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held 
on  the  20th  instant,  a paper  f>y  Mr.  Mather 
was  read,  “On  the  Ventilation  of  Schools, 
Churches,  Public  Rooms,  8cc.”  The  author, 
after  a lengthened  introduction,  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  application  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  from  the  committee  of  the 
Union  Schools  at  South  Shields  for  suggestions 
for  ventilating  their  schools,  had  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  first  room 
is  a school  for  boys,  and  is  on  the  ground-floor  ; 
its  length  is  60  feet,  breadth,  30  feet,  and 
height,  13  feet ; and  contains  23,400  cubic 
feet.  The  second  room,  for  girls,  is  on  the 
upper  story,  and  is  45  feet  long,  30  feet  broad, 
and  13  feet  high  ; and  contains  17,550  cubic 
feet.  In  the  first  room  there  are  180  boys, 
each  breathing  not  less  than  1,200  times  an 
hour,  and  requiring  more  than  142,000  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  which,  for  180  boys,  will  be 
25,560,000,  or  for  the  five  hours  they  are  con- 
fined in  the  school-room, 5,325,000  cubic  inches 
of  atmospheric  air,  a 7thand3  5thsof  the  entire 
air  of  the  room,  pouring  into  it  in  that  time 
from  their  lungs  about  301,500  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas, — taking  it  5 per  cent,  of  the 
atmosphere  inhaled, — mingling  with  it,  also, 
nearly  3,206,750  cubic  inches  of  free  azote,  or 
nitrogen,  which,  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
constitutes  a large  portion  of  the  school  atmo- 
sphere. I entered  these  school-rooms,  observes 
the  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  school 
hours,  and  found  the  air  vitiated  to  a serious 
extent, — emanations  from  the  lungs  and  skin 
being  very  perceptible  and  sickly. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  re- 
sulting from  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  air  of  the  room  should 
ho  changed  at  least  every  half  hour,  so  that 
all  noxious  gas  may  be  removed.  For  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  that  an  aperture  not 
less  than  12  inches  by  24  inches  should  be 
made  through  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
room  (the  most  open  and  unobstructed),  6 
feet  from  the  floor,  equidistant  from  the  end 
walls.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  displace  the 
entire  contents  of  the  room  every  half  hour, 
passing  in  at  the  rate  of  6 feet  per  second. 
This  column  of  air  he  proposed  should  be  car- 
ried directly  across  the  room  by  means  of  a 
wooden  tube  12  inches  bv  16  inches,  like  a 
beam,  and  a second  tube,  10  inches  by  10  inches 
from  the  same  aperture,  should  rise  perpen- 
dicularly against  the  west  wall  to  the  ceiling, 
cross  it  at  right  angles,  and  then  descend  the 
east  wall  till  it  meets  the  horizontal  be  im  at 
its  extremity.  From  the  centre  on  the  floor,  a 
tube  is  to  rise  as  a pillar  supporting  the  hori- 
zontal beam.  These  tubes  are  each  to  have  about 
500  holes  drilled  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  air  in  all  directions.  The  author 
then  proceeded  to  suggest  various  plans  for  the 
ventilation  of  churches  and  dwelling-houses  of 
all  descriptions,  and  also  of  confined  courts, 
lanes,  anil  streets. 


The  Memento  Victor \/p.  at  Guernsey. 
— The  where  withal  to  commemorate  the  mo- 
mentous incident  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Con- 
sorts to  Guernsey,  is  announced  to  have  already 
exceeded  the  sum  of  1,2607. 
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MEDIEVAL  IRONWORK:  HANDLE  FROM  COLOGNE. 


FROM  ST.  MARIA  CAPITOLINI. 


GOTHIC  STAIRCASE  AT  ANTWERP. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  we  were 
last  in  Antwerp,  yet  our  recollections  of  it  are 
is  vivid  as  if  we  had  returned  but  yesterday. 
The  wonderful  pictures  with  which  it  is  filled, 
ts  noble  churches,  and  the  picturesque  effect 
Droduced  by  every  street,  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

A short  time  ago  we  mentioned  a few  of  the 
churches,  and  gave  a representation  of  some  of 
•he  more  modern  carved  wood-work  in  the 
cathedral.* 

Tn  Antwerp  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest 
if  Rubens’  works, — the  prodigal  king  of  co- 
ourists, — and  his  old  leathern  chair  stands  in 
:he  museum  there,  with  an  undving  wreath 
ipon  it.  When  you  go  to  that  museum,  good 
•eader,  and  you  may  do  so,  and  see  much  be- 
sides, for  less  than  a week  at  one  of  our  trum- 
pery watering  places  will  cost  you — do  not  fail 
:o  look  at  some  early  sketches  by  Rubens, 
vith  bis  intentions,  as  to  the  pictures,  written 
ipon  them,  also  his  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
md  “ Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his  Father.” 
^ I ho  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels,”  by 
-'loris,  with  the  bee  painted  on  it  by  Matsys, 
he  “ blacksmith,”  is  full  of  imagination,  and 
here  are  several  wonderful  pictures  by  Van- 
lykc,  the  elder  Franck,  and  others. f 

Tn  the  gardens  of  the  museum  is  a tomb 
iver  the  remains  of  Corneille  de  Vrindt, 
culptor  and  architect,  who  built  the  Hotel  de 
^ille.  There  are  also  mural  inscriptions  to 
:everal  other  artists,  including  one,  if  we  may 
rust  our  notes,  to  Appelmans,  architect  of  the 
:atbedral,  who  died  in  1434. 

The  exchange,  or  Bourse,  erected  at  the 
leginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  served  as 
he  model  for  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ’s  exchange 
n London.  Theopenquadrangle  which  it  forms 
sabout.  180  feet  longand  140  feet  broad,  and  has 
■round  it  a covered  walk,  enclosed  by  curiously 
culptured  columns  and  trefoil  arches,  which 
rarry  the  upper  part  of  the  structure.  The 
rolumns  are  octagonal,  curiously  sculptured, 
md  have  good  bases  and  caps,  but  the  tre- 
oil  arches  and  the  groining  of  the  covered 
vnv  are  what  would  be  called  in  England, 

‘ Churchwarden’s  Gothic.” 

1 his  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
ion.  Adjoining  to  the  Bourse  there  are  three 
jothic  staircases,  all  upon  the  same  principle, 
iut  having  each  different  details.  They  are 
nteresting  examples,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
hem  is  represented  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
rom  a sketch  madefdr  usJast  summer. 


* Vol.  IV.,  p.  534. 

t Our  note  book  says  the  museum  contains  211  original 
nctures  and  17  copies. 


MEDIEVAL  IRONWORK. 

We  have  often  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  publication,  to  call  attention  to  examples 
of  elegant  metallic  works  executed  by  the  arti- 
ficers of  the  middle  ages.  A fine  specimen 
was  recently  engraved  from  Abbey  Dore,  in 
Herefordshire,  with  many  capital  specimens  in 
the  previous  volume  ; and  we  now  add  the 
accompanying  handles  from  Cologne.  The 
first  is  a handle  with  a small  escutcheon,  on 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  an 
interesting  design,  visibly  in  Flemish  iron- 
work of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  many 
fine  specimens  exist  in  the  low  countries.  The 
second  Is  a horizontal  handle  upon  the  door 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Capitolini  ; the 
ends  of  the  handle  after  they  pass  through 
the  staples  terminate  in  acorns ; the  small 
escutcheons  are  elegantly  foliated,  the  main 
design  being  grounded  on  the  cross  crosslet 
of  heraldry. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  mechanics’ 

institution  at  Ipswich. The  extension  work 

at  the  west  end  of  Yai-mouth-pier  is  on  the  eve 
of  completion.  The  principal  breakwater,  it 
is  thought,  will  ho  a sufficient  one,  but  doubts 
are  entertained  of  the  smaller.  All  the  defec- 
tive work  has  been  repiled,  and  is  expected  to 
last  for  fortv  years.  An  additional  expenditure 
of  400/.  or  500/.  about  the  north  pier  is  looked 

forward  to  in  the  ensuing  summer. The 

new  Post  Office  at  Leicester  is  nearly  finished. 
Ft  is  considered  to  be  rather  brnamental,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  provincial 

post-offices. The  ancientchurch  at  Cranoe, 

says  the  Leicester  Journal,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  a very  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
state,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  foundation. 
Means  for  its  restoration  are  much  required. 
The  congregation  have  altogether  deserted  it, 
the  incumbent  performing  divine  worship  in 
the  large  school-room  recently  erected  by  the 

Earl  of  Cardignn. Damages  to  the  extent 

of  25,000/.  for  the  intentional  dilapidation  of 
Kinerton  Hall,  and  destruction  of  i ts  orna- 
mental timber,  have  been  obtained  at  law  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  against  the  executors  of  bis 
own  father,  who  was  held  to  have  no  right  to 
“ do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,”  as  the  pro- 
perty was  his  only  so  long  as  be  lived, 
having  only,  in  short,  a life-interest  in  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a building  at 

Sheffield  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  four- 
fold purposes  of  an  athenaeum,  a school  of  de- 
sign, a mechanics’  institute,  and  a philosophical 


society. It  is  considered  that  a cathedral 

that  will  do  credit  to  Manchester  and  its  bishop 
expectant  cannot  he  completed  under  100,000/.; 
and  it  is  hence  proposed,  that  in  the  meantime 
not  more  than  the  chancel  and  two  transepts, 
with  the  central  tower  to  unite  the  nave  and 
chancel  with  the  transepts,  be  attempted  ; these, 
with  a peal  of  ten  bells,  to  cost  about  50,000/. 
This  sum  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  100  indi- 
viduals contributing  500/.  each,  whilst  sub- 
scriptions in  smaller  sums  are  being  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  nave.  The  site  proposed  is 
the  high  ground  at  Cheetwood,  rather  towards 
Broughton.  The  Manchester  Courier  says  : — 
“ We  apprehend  that,  for  a work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, these  suggestions  are  on  a reduced 
scale.  To  build  a cathedral  worthy  of  such  a 
see  as  Manchester, — for  the  extent  of  Country 
over  which  its  jurisdiction  will  extend,  and 
embracing  Manchester,  Liverpool,  ^Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton-under- Lyne,  Bury, 
and  other  large  towns,  incomparably  the 
wealthiest  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Great 
Britain, — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  would  be  required  to  be  raised.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this, 
simply  by  the  plan  suggested  ; and  a well  di- 
gested and  perfectly  organised  system,  kindred 
in  method  and  in  spirit  with  that  by  which 
Sulpice  Boisseeree  has  succeeded  in  recom- 
mencing the  works  (after  a lapse  of  six  centu- 
ries) for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  could  not  possibly  fail  to  have  its  due 
effect  upon  the  munificence  of  English  wealth 
and  the  piety  of  a purer  form  of  Christianity 
than  that  which  the  Donibau  J-'ercin  (or  Cathe- 
dral Building  Society  of  Cologne)appealed  to.” 
— — The  Birmingham  brass-founders,  and 
other  staple  trades  there,  have  been  of  late  in  a 
somewhat  depressed  state,  but,  according  to 
the  Sheffield  Iris,  “ the  wire-drawers  are  fully 
employed,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time  ; 
large  quantities  of  their  material  having  been 
required  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  electric  telegraph  along  the 
various  lines  of  railway  in  different  part9  of  the 
country  ; and,  ns  a proof  of  the  quantity  of  iron 
now  required  for  this  novelty,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  during  the  last  twelve  months  the 
cont-actors  to  the  company  (resident,  in  the 
town)  have  supplied  for  that  purpose;  in  the 
country  alone,  many  hundred  tons  of  the  wire. 

The  offer  of  a premium  by  Mr.  J.  H.  H. 

Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  for  the  best  plan  of 
sanatory  reform  and  improvement  for  that 
town  by  means  of  joint  stock  companies,  was 
responded  to  by  only  one  essay,  and  that  not 
at  all  of  the  practical  and  comprehensive  nature 
either  intended  or  desired.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
.now,  howevejy-the--©xp©cted--measures  of  the 
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Government  have,  in  the  meantime,  placed  in 
abeyance  all  local  efforts  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  by  this  time  in  course  of  pro- 
gress towards  the  realization  of  the  ends  in 

view. Considerable  works  are  going  on  in 

the  interior  of  the  parish  church  of  Baldock, 

at  a cost  of  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/. 

The  practicability  of  projecting  water  from 
the  street  plugs  by  the  mere  hydraulic  power 
of  the  mains  themselves,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  using  fire-engines  in  cases  of  fire, 
has  been  tested  at  the  works  of  the  Liverpool 
and  HarriDgton  Water  Company,  Hotham- 
street.  A branch  of  bore  was  fixed  to  a 
common  fire  plug,  and  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  water  alone,  it  was  projected  nearly  to 
the  summit  of  a tall  chimney,  about  100  feet 
in  height;  the  altitude  was,  in  fact,  much 
greater  than  that  usually  attained  by  means  of 
fire-engines,  and  the  volume  of  water  consider- 
ably augmented.  The  stream  was  directed 
perpendicularly,  obliquely,  and  horizontally, 
and  in  each  case  with  the  same  effect.  Some 
further  experiments  were  subsequently  made  in 
Exchange-street  East,  and  the  results,  says  the 
Liverpool  Mail , were  equally  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering some  disadvantages  which  had  to  be 
encountered.  With  a little  alteration  in  the 
street  water-plugs,  it  is  said,  the  plan  may  be 
effectually  carried  out  in  all  cases  of  fire,  and 
thus  a very  important  advantage  will  be  gained 
over  the  present  mode  of  projecting  water  by 
means  of  fire-engines.  Thus,  too,  our  antici- 
pations of  the  extension  of  the  principle 
adopted  at  Newcastle  in  the  use  of  the  hy- 
draulic power  of  the  water-works  there  in 
hoisting  goods  by  cranes,  appear  to  be  in  the 
fair  way  to  a most  useful  and  extensive  reali- 
zation.  The  smoke  nuisance,  too,  is  now 

engaging,  at  Liverpool,  amongst  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  sanatory  improvement,  that 
prominent  attention  which  it  still  requires,  and 
which  it  now  must  be  accorded.  The  patent 
processes,  however,  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Kemp  have  there  been  already  applied 
in  consuming  the  smoke  of  public  works  as 
well  as  steamers  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a satisfactory 
experiment  with  her  Majesty’s  steamer  Ariel, 
and  to  have  even  proved  that  the  long  funnel 
itself  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with ; and 
the  former  has  put  up  his  apparatus  in  several 
manufactories  in  Liverpool,  the  noxious  smoke 
of  which,  it  is  said,  he  has  entirely  removed. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

an  Act  of  10th  Viet.,  “for  making  preliminary 
inquiries  in  certain  cases  of  applications  for 
local  Acts  ” for  the  improvement  of  towns, 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  of  late  sent  numerous  sur- 
veying officers,  each  in  general  consisting  of 
one  lawyer  and  one  civil  engineer  or  architect, 
dispatched  in  couples  thus  throughout  the 
country  into  towns,  villages,  &c.,  where  an  in- 
tention of  applying  to  Parliament  for  Acts  for 
lighting  with  gas,  paving,  cleansing,  sewering, 
draining,  or  otherwise  regulating  or  improv- 
ing, the  town,  &c.,  has  been  expressed. 
Amongst  others,  we  perceive,  in  the  current 
newspapers,  official  notices,  issued  by  the  “ sur- 
veying officers;  as,  for  instance,  at  Shipley, 
Windhill,  Bingley,  and  elsewhere,  as  noted  in 
article  on  Gas,  that  they  mean  to  proceed,  on 
days  respectively  announced,  to  “ make  such 
local  examination  and  survey  of  the  district 
which  such  proposed  Act  will  affect,  and  to  in- 
vestigate such  other  matters  relating  thereto, 
as  the  said  commissioners  have  by  their  order 
directed  us  to  make  and  investigate ;”  and 
therefore  requiring  the  promoters  and  others 
to  appear  before  them  with  surveys,  plans,  wit- 
nesses, documents,  &c.,  relevant  thereto. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  new  entrance  to  the  Mansion  House, 
on  the  west  side,  is  completed,  and  shows  on 
the  outside  a Roman  Doric  porch,  of  two  pair 
of  coupled  columns  in  front,  and  correspond- 
ing pilasters  on  the  face  of  the  building,  carry- 
ing a horizontal  entablature.  It  scarcely  seems 
to  belong  to  the  original  structure,  the  parts 
are  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  Dance’s 
building,  and  though  a great  improvement  even 
in  appearance  upon  the  former  ugly  covered 
way,  has  no  great  claims  on  admiration  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view.* 

* The  first  stone  of  the  Mansion  House  wns  laid  October 
25, 1739;  but  the  building  was  not  finished  till  1/63, 


GAS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bills  are  to  be  shortly  brought  into  par- 
liament for  the  amendment  and  consolidation 
of  the  various  private  acts  at  present  in  force 
for  the  lighting  of  towns,  and  for  watching, 

paving,  &c. There  is  an  amendment  in  the 

use  of  gas,  by  the  way,  of  very  general  re- 
quirement, which  may  here  be  noted  down 
while  we  think  of  it.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
done  so  in  more  instances  than  one,  but  the 
importance  and  general  want  of  such  an 
amendment  induces  us  here  to  repeat  the  very 
obvious  suggestion,  that  means  for  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  injurious  products  generated 
in  the  burning  of  gas  within  doors  ought  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  provided,  either  by  the  force 
of  public  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  or  of 
legislative  enactment  itself  in  course  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  Gas  burners  consume 
the  vital  air  no  less  than  human  lungs,  and  we 
are  at  this  moment  in  as  lamentably  defective 
and  aboriginal  a state  of  progress  with  respect 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  deleterious  products 
of  gas  burning  as  our  aboriginal  progenitors 
were  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  their  do- 
mestic hearths  while  chimneys  were  unknown. 

During  the  preliminary  inquiriesinstituted 

at  Ipswich  lately  by  two  of  the  surveying  officers 
(a  barrister-at-law  and  a civil  engineer)  ap- 
pointed by  the  Woods  and  Forests  under  an 
act  of  10th  Victoria,  more  particularly  alluded 
to  under  the  head  of  our  Notes  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, which  see, — it  was  elicited  that  the 
quality  of  the  gas  at  Ipswich  is  exceedingly 
pure,  and  such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  the 
management,  and  that  the  price  charged  is  7s. 
per  1,000  cubit  feet,  with  discount  up  to  20  per 
cent.  And  that  the  manufacture  of  gas  it- 
self is  not  an  unhealthy  employment,  although 
the  district  at  the  back  of  the  gas  works  there 
is  very  unhealthy.  Mr.  Lowe,  moreover,  in 
considering  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  town,  deprecated  the 
practice  of  allowing  water  to  accumulate 
around  gas  works,  the  noxious  state  of  which 
often  occasioned  fevers  of  a typhoidal  charac- 
ter of  a very  desperate  aspect.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  stated  that  the  company  have  sy- 
phon wells  in  various  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
refuse  of  the  gas  in  cleansing  pipes,  &c.,  and 
that  these  are  pumped  out  as  circumstances 
may  require,  so  that  the  refuse  does  not  find 
its  way  into  the  sewers.  The  general  refuse 
of  the  gas  water  is  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  is  carried  away  by  the  farmers. 
The  surveyors  were  said  to  be  about  to 
visit  Manchester  also,  and  other  large  towns 
on  the  same  mission,  namely,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  labours  of  the  committee  on  pri- 
vate hills  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  save  public  companies  as  much 

expense  as  possible. We  observe  that  the 

same  officers  had  announced  a meeting  for  like 
inquiries  at  Southampton  regarding  the  pro- 
posed new  Gas  Act  applicable  to  that  town. 

On  the  8th  instant,  a similar  commission 

is  to  be  opened  in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Dale-street  Gas  Company 
ought  to  be  confirmed  in  the  power  which  it 
now  has,  to  charge  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  or  whether  the  Guardian  Gas  Company 
(whose  bill  was  rejected  last  session)  shall  be 
now  permitted  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of 
as  good  an  article  for  3s.  8d.  The  agitation 
of  the  new  scheme  appears  to  have  already  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  article  charged  by  the 
two  existing  companies  there  from  7s-,  at  first, 
to  6s.,  then  to  5s.,  and  ultimately  to  the  still 
lower  figure  just  noted.  It  is  admitted,  too, 
on  all  hands,  that  “ better  gas  than  that  now 
supplied  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  pro- 
cure,” which  is  more  than  can  truly  be  said  of 
our  own  metropolitan  gas,  as  we  have  already 
repeatedly  observed.  Cheap  gas  and  good  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  provinces  at 
least,  and  surely  the  metropolis  will  ere  long 
be  inoculated  with  the  same  sanatory  virus. 
The  reduction  of  the  expense  of  fittings,  too, 
would  probably  do  no  less  additional  good  to 
the  gas-fitters  themselves  than  to  the  landlords 
and  consumers.  In  Liverpool  alone  44,000 
bouses  will  be  ere  long,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be,  handed  over  by  the  wax  and  tallow-chandler 
and  the  cotton-wick  and  pith  manufacturers  to 
the  manufacturer  of  gas  and  the  gas-fitter.  As 
it  is,  it  is  declared  that  the  two  Liverpool  gas 
companies  supply  300,000,000  lights  per  annum, 
with  a profit  of  8 per  cent,  on  the  whole,  and 
that  they,  moreover,  expend  10,000/.  a year 


in  parliamentary  and  other  expenses  alone. 
The  Liverpool  people  have  thus,  as  the  Mail 
very  truly  observes,  good  cause  to  regret  that 
the  corporation  did  not  purchase  the  interests 
of  the  gas  companies  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  a large  sum  might  from  such  sources 
have  been  additionally  devoted  annually  to  the 
public  improvement,  as  is  the  case,  and  long 

has  been  indeed,  in  Manchester. The  lessee 

of  the  gas-works  at  Hereford  appears  to  have 
heretofore  been  reaping  a glorious  harvest  out 
of  the  citizens,  as,  in  fact,  he  still  must  be, 
although  it  appears  he  has  lately  agreed  to 
charge  only  10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  under  a 
deduction,  however,  of  15  per  cent.,  a proposal 
which,  according  to  the  Hereford  Times , has 

been  accepted  by  the  citizens. The  Bath 

Gas  Company,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  gas  there,  are  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing their  works  at  an  expense  of  nearly  3,000/. 
The  Stratford  gas -works  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  parish  will  be  lighted  in  course  of 
the  present,  to  it  eventful,  month.- — 'Will  it  be 
credited  that  at  Newcastle,  the  very  fountain- 
head whence  the  raw  material  of  gasisdistributed 
for  the  illumination  of  millions  of  millions  of 
burners,  and  where  we  have  many  a time  and 
oft  with  the  deepest  interest  and  wonder  con- 
templated the  spontaneous  and  perpetual  issue, 
and  the  vast  and  eternal  illumination  of  the  very 
mammoth  of  all  gas  jets  that  ever  enlightened 
an  “ enlightened  public,”  opening  out  of  the 
ground  itself,  and  even  still,  for  all  that  we 
know — schemes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— expended  in  one  perpetual,  useless,  and 
extravagant  process  of  combustion, — that  there, 
nevertheless,  where  not  only  the  raw  material, 
but  the  ready  made  article,  may  thus  be  had  as 
it  were  for  next  to  nothing,  “ the  insufficient 
quantity,  and  the  infamous  quality,  of  the  gas 
are,  indeed,  notorious !”  Such  is  the  fact, 
attested  by  the  Gateshead  Observer , while  call- 
ing on  the  consumers  of  that  thriving  and  in- 
dependent boon-companion  rather  than  off- 
spring or  suburb  of  Newcastle,  whose  interests 
are  also  implicated  in  this  disgraceful  state  ol 
things,  to  second  the  wrathful  outburst  of  in- 
dignation with  which  the  Newcastle  consumers 
have  at  length  set  about  the  attainment  of  a 
remedy  for  “ the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Gas  Company,”  by  memorializing  th< 
town  council  on  “ the  inefficient  and  shamefu 
manner  in  which  the  town  is  lighted,  and 
praying  that  body  itself  to  exercise  the  light- 
ing povrers  conferred  on  it  by  parliament.”— 
The  town  of  Keswick  has  just  been  lighted 
with  gas,  and  one  astonishing  circumstance 
chronicled  by  the  local  press  is,  that  the  shop- 
keepers have  had  it  actually  introduced  intc 
their  shops,  an  astonishment  which  we  re- 
collect of  participating  in  by  anticipation,  al 
Edinburgh  at  least  a quarter  of  a centurj 
since,  when  it  was  introduced  there,  however 
into  shops,  on  a small  scale,  long  before  the 
town  itself  was  “lighted  with  smoke,”  as  the 
imaginative,  but  by  no  means  usually  or  natu- 
rally sarcastic,  Scott — himself  the  wonderful 
illuminator  of  his  day  and  age — sarcastically 

and  incredulously  expressed  it. At  Dal- 

mellington,  in  Ayrshire,  the  cost  of  gas  con 
sumed  in  the  street  lamps  is  defrayed  by  ai 
annual  dancing  festival, onnewyear’s  day,  ethe 
reallynamed  the  “gas ball,” — areallycreditabh 
way  of  totally  reversing  their  old  and  proverbia 
national  reproach  to  all  obstructives  in  the  pat! 
of  miscellaneous  improvement,  a reproacl 
derived  from  a very  primitive  and  humble 
practice  certainly,  but  in  general  betraying  ai 
aphoristic  significance  in  the  curt  and  pithy 
declaration,  that  such  obstructives  are  provok 
ing  and  impracticable  blockheads,  who  wil 
“ neither  dance  nor  hold  the  candle.” 


Burials  in  Towns. — Mr.  G.  A.  Walke: 
delivered  his  second  lecture  on  metropolitai 
grave-yards  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  struck  anothe 
blow  at  the  heart  of  this  monstrous  evil.  Somi 
recent  proceedings  in  St.  Giles’s  Cemetery 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  wit 
nesses,  are  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Wi 
look  to  the  government  for  some  immediati 
effort,  to  guard  the  community  against  tin 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  under  thi 
present  system. 

The  late  Fleet  Prison. — The  city  havi 
paid  25,000/.  for  the  conveyance  of  this  free 
hold,  and  propose  to  erect  a House  of  Cor 
rection  on  the  site. 
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LOCAL  SANATORY  INQUIRIES. 

Professor  Hosking  is  now  in  York  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Works,  making  sanatory 
investigations;  and  will  also  visit  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Sunderland  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  We  are  told,  that  the  other  official 
referees,  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Shaw,  have 
also  had  districts  assigned  to  them. 

About  three  months  ago  the  Worcester 
city  commissioners  invited  Mr.  Austin,  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  to  make  a survey  of  that  city,  and 
report  upon  it.  This  he  has  done,  and  has 
proved,  amongst  other  things,  that  “ on  three 
items  — lost  labour,  excessive  sickness,  and 
funerals,  there  is  a year’s  charge  upon  Wor- 
cester of  twenty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  occasioned  by  an  excessive  mortality.'''' 
ft  appears  that  in  the  year  1841,  the  deaths  in 
Worcester  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  death 
to  every  44  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  all  who  died  was  only  33  years 
and  four  months.  'The  importance  of  efficient 
drainage  is  strikingly  exemplified  : in  streets 
which  are  culverted,  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  the  age  at  death  was,  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  25  years  and  a half ; and  in  the 
streets  not  culverted,  similarly  inhabited,  seven- 
teen years. 

The  report  has  been  printed  and  diffused, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  inhabitants 
to  the  power  of  the  destructive  agents  so  busily 
at  work  around  them. 

Tt  is  indeed  a remarkable  thing,  as  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  said  the  other  day  at  Exeter, 
that  the  human  family  has  now  lived  together 
in  communities  for  6,000  years  at  least,  and 
has  not  yet  made  its  places  of  abode  salubrious. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  yet  existed  a single 
city,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  not  experienced  some  degree  of 
suffering,  some  amount  of  sickness,  and  some 
diminution  of  the  natural  term  of  life,  from  the 
neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  render  human  habitations  healthy. 
“ Air,  water,  and  light,  are  physical  agents 
which  are  indispensable  to  human  existence. 
They  are  the  primary  pabulum  of  life  ; and 
being  so,  they  are  provided  for  us  by  nature  in 
unlimited  abundance;  we  have  only  to  open 
our  hands  to  receive  them,  always  fresh,  always 
pure,  always  inexhaustible;  and  yet  there  is  no 
city  or  town  so  constructed  as  to  admit  every- 
where free  currents  of  fresh  air  ; there  are  few 
houses  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a proper 
degree  of  air  and  light ; and  almost  univer- 
sally the  contrivances  for  the  supply  of  water 
have  hitherto  been  to  the  last  degree  clumsy 
and  inadequate.” 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  The  Builder  if 
society  still  remain  in  its  present  suicidal  state 
of  ignorance. 


REDRESS  FOR  COMPETITORS. 

THE  DALSTON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — One  branch  of  my  practice  brings  me 
into  frequent  communication  with  architects 
and  builders,  and  I have  for  some  time  taken 
in  your  very  excellent  and  valuable  paper,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  very  strange  that,  whereas 
there  are  daily  complaints  on  the  part  of  ar- 
chitects, relative  to  what  are  called  “ compe- 
titions,” that  they  do  not  take  some  legal  steps 
to  obtain  redress  ; they  should  remember,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  maxims  in  English  law, 
that  “ there  is  no  wrong  without  a remedy.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Dalston  Literary  Institu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  flagrant  I ever  heard  of, 
if  all  facts  are  correctly  stated  (and  I must  as- 
sume them  to  he  so),  it  appears  to  me  the  re- 
medy is  very  simple.  The  committee  publicly 
put  forth,  that  they  are  desirous  to  receive 
certain  work  from  certain  individuals,  of  a 
certain  description,  and  limited  by  certain  con- 
ditions ; i.e.  they  have  rejected  the  offers  of 
hose  who  have  observed  these  conditions,  and 
accepted  one  which  violates  in  the  grossest 
way  the  main  condition  of  all.  The  cost  price 
fixed  on  the  article  for  which  they  contract  is 
1,500/.  ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  article  ac- 
cepted must  cost  at  least  6,000/.,  half  of  it 
ceing  worth  3,000/.  It  is  clear  the  contract 
is  broken,  and  that  all  parties  can  recover  the 
fair  value  of  their  work,  labour,  and  services, 
from  the  committee. 

: Suppose  a man  direct  another  to  buy  him  a 
boat,  but  when  the  boat  is  procured  and  ten- 


dered, he  says,  I want  a ship,  and  you  must 
keep  the  boat  yourself;  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  man  should  recover?  Suppose,  to  come 
nearer  the  point,  a man  directs  a house  agent 
to  buy  him  a cottage,  and  when  it  is  procured 
says  No,  I want  a palace — -can  anyone  of  sane 
mind  doubt  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  cottage  ? 

Let  your  correspondent,  “ Alpha,”  deliver 
in  particulars  of  his  demand  for  his  work, 
labour,  and  skill,  and  immediately  issue  a writ 
against  the  party  whose  name  appears.  I will 
engage  he  shall  recover  on  proof  of  his  iden- 
tity ; it  is  no  defence  to  say  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  offer  of  the  “successful  candi- 
date ;”  proper  opinions  from  competent  judges 
could  have  been  obtained,  and  ignorance  and 
incompetency  is  no  defence  at  law.  Should 
there  be  any  tendency  on  theipart  of  the  secre  - 
tary to  shuffle,  such  as  calling  himself  only  an 
agent,  and  refusing  thenames  of  his  principals, 
I think  “ Alpha  ” would  have  a rare  rod  in 
pickle  for  him.  Let  him  immediately  file  a 
bill  of  discovery:  the  facts  are  short,  and  it 
would  not  cost  more  than  10/.  or  15/.  to  put 
it  on  the  file.  Mr.  Secretary  could  have  no 
answer,  and  the  equity  would  be  so  clear,  that 
in  about  six  weeks  his  costs  would  be  about 
120/.  So  much  for  tho  architects  ; if  they  do 
notassert  their  rights,  they  deserve  to  be  cheated 
and  swindled  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Now  for  the  builders : they  have  tendered 
on  certain  particulars  of  quantities  : most  pro- 
bably the  circular  contains  the  usual  clause, 
that  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender,  but  this  at  equity  is  only  bind- 
ing within  reasonable  limits.  A man  who  es- 
timated a house  at  1,000/.  might  avail  himself 
of  the  clause  in  case  of  tender  for  1,200/.  or 
1,300/.,  but  certainly  would  be  liable  for  the 
builder’s  expenses  if  the  house  could  not  be 
built  under  3,000/. 

Let  this  simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
all  contracts  must  be  observed  in  their  true 
intent  and  meaning,  and  if  not,  that  each  and 
every  individual  is  entitled  to  his  fair  and  or- 
dinary charges  against  all  and  singular  of  the 
parties  concerned,  any  clauses  and  conditions 
of  the  broken  contract  notwithstanding. 

In  shorter  words,  the  committee  having 
broken  their  contract,  are  each  and  all  of  them 
liable  to  any  party  who  has  taken  the  smallest 
trouble  in  the  matter.  I say  each  and  all,  and 
by  a late  decision  of  Lord  Denman,  if  not 
partners  they  are  co-contractors,  and  may  be 
sued  individually  by  any  claimant. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Defensor. 

Finsbury-square. 

*.*  A large  number  of  letters  touching  the 
Dalston  competition  have  been  received,  and 
shall  have  consideration. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  a most  satisfac- 
tory increase  of  railway  revenue  for  1846 ; the 
gross  receipts  having  considerably  exceeded  a 

million  sterling. The  often  tyrannical  and 

harsh  exercise  of  official  authority  over  pas- 
sengers received  a salutary  check  in  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  day,  in  the  action  of  damages, 
Chiltern  v.  Croydon  Railway  Company,  for 
imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  because  he  had 
resisted  the  extortion  of  a double  fare,  exacted 
from  him  because  he  had  lost  his  ticket.  The 
court  gave  judgment  against  the  company  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to  give  a 
passenger  in  charge  under  the  circumstances 

of  the  case. The  Doncaster  Chronicle  states 

that  the  Doncaster  and  Peterborough  loop  of 
the  Great  Northern  line  is  let  to  Messrs.  Peto, 
under  a penalty  of  1,000/.  a week,  for  non-per- 
formance of  the  contract,  under  which  it  must 

be  completed  by  1st  February,  1848. The 

five  large  shafts  of  the  tunnel  at  Dudley  on  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line 
have  been  completed,  and  the  bricklayers  and 
navigators  are  now  fully  employed  on  the  cut- 
ting of  the  tunnel  itself,  about  80  yards  of  the 
whole  980  yards  of  which  have  been  completed, 
the  brickwork  being  finished  as  the  cutting 
proceeds.  The  sub-contractors  calculate  on 
cutting  about  100  yards  a month. 


Study  of  Anatomy Our  advertising 

columns  give  the  particulars  of  a proposed 
course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  by  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
shall. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  COMMITTEES. 

Sir, — Observing  in  your  last  number  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  subject  of  parish  com- 
mittees for  building  churches,  I have  sent  you 
the  following  as  an  illustration  : — 

A few  years  since,  a district  church  was 
proposed  to  be  built  (not  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  south  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury);  a 
building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  coopers,  painters,  graziers,  goalers,  navy 
captains,  &c.,  and  the  result  of  their  first  con- 
sultation was  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, offering  the  extravagant  sum  of  15/. 
for  the  best  plan  of  a church  in  any  style,  but 
the  committee  would  prefer  Gothic.  Some 
nine  or  ten  architects  forwarded  plans;  one  of 
these  gentlemen  (to  make  sure)  sent  two  or 
three,  with  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
clouds,  vapours,  and  shadow.  A few  were  not 
devoid  of  merit  for  originality,  and  others  pos- 
sessed considerable  simplicity  and  fitness.  A 
very  worthy  individual  connected  with  the 
church  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  a 
competent  person  should  be  appointed  to  select 
the  best  design,  and  a very  proper  gentleman 
was  called  in,  and  selected  one  (out  of  four- 
teen), which  appeared  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of  the  premium.  The  committee  then  ordered 
tenders  (by  advertisement)  to  be  sent  in, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  to  the  parish 
clerk.  Some  four  or  five  tenders  were 
forwarded,  and  the  amount  being  from  20 01. 
to  300/.  more  than  the  committee  had  at 
their  disposal,  they  at  once  abandoned  plan 
and  all.  The  aforesaid  committee  then  put 
their  heads  together,  and  adding  to  their 
number  a bricklayer  builder,  commenced  a 
plan  to  suit  their  purse.  From  this  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  collective  wisdom  emanated 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  Christian  churches 
that  can  be  imagined,  without  one  single  re- 
deeming merit  in  plan  or  construction.  The 
tower  (or  rather  cockloft)  was  supposed  to  be 
provided  for  six  bells,  but  was  found  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  one.  The  graveyard  is 
already  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  floor  ; 
the  consequences  are  damp  in  the  floors  and 
walls,  and  evident  rot  of  timbers,  which,  by 
the  bye,  have  no  provision  for  circulation  of 
air.  The  roof  is  one  barn-like  span,  the 
water  conveyed  from  the  slates,  70  feet,  by 
3-inch  semi  zinc  troughs,  down  one  2-inch 
down-spout  of  the  same  material.  The  ceil- 
ing is  flat,  constructed  chiefly  of  pine  joists, 
3 and  4 by  2,  12  feet  bearing’18  inches  apart. 
Purlins  of  roof  5 and  6 by  3 and  4,  12  feet 
bearing.  The  building  was  finished  without 
any  provision  for  ventilation*  except  by  three 
doors  in  the  east  end.  The  committee  thought 
a little  air  was  necessary  upon  times,  and  di- 
rected their  builder  to  apply  three  casements. 
The  latter  recommended  wifl//openings  should 
be  made,  arguing  that  the  hair  would  come  in 
faster  through  these  than  larger  ones.  The 
committee  bowed  to  his  superior  judgment, 
and  adopted  the  small  openings.  The  con- 
sequence is,  the  congregation  are  either  stifled 
or  frozen,  and  with  their  respected  minister 
would  be  glad  to  raze  the  edifice  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  if  the  means  could  be  provided. 

If  the  above  is  worthy  your  notice,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  valuable  perio- 
dical, which  I hope  will  ere  long  work  a be- 
neficial change  in  church  building  committees. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Anti-Quack. 


Donc aster  To wnh  all  Contracts. — The 
tenders  lodged  by  six  masons,  six  joiners,  seven 
plumbers,  five  slaters,  and  six  plasterers,  for 
the  various  works  necessary  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  Town  Hall,  have  been  considered  by 
the  council,  and  the  following  selected  : — 

Masonry. — Messrs.  Latham  and  Co.,  Dar- 

field <£2,400 

Joiners. — Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Bellamy, 

Bradford 1,087 

Plumbers. — Mr.  William  Jackson,  St. 

George-gate,  Doncaster 225 

Slating. — Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  Bradford  163 
Plasterers. — Mr.  Tattershall,  Bradford  ..  248 

Total £4,123 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  estimates  in  the  masons’  work  was,  730/. ; 
in  the  joiners’,  293/.;  in  the  plumbers’ 
144/.  10s.;  in  the  slaters’,  86/.;  and  in  the 
plasterers’,  103/. : total  difference,  1,356/. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  J.  B.  PAPWORTH, 
THE  ARCHITECT. 

We  mentioned  a short  time  since,  that  some 
of  Mr.  Papworth’s  professional  friends  had 
subscribed  to  present  to  that  gentleman  a tri- 
bute of  their  esteem,  upon  his  retiring  from 
practice.  The  testimonial  took  the  shape  of 
a silver  inkstand,  and  on  Monday  last  the  sub- 
scribers met  at  the  residence  of  Professor 
Donaldson,  who  has  been  one  of  the  mo3t  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  offering,  to  present  it  to 
Mr.  Pap  worth. 

Professor  Cockerell,  at  their  request,  con- 
veyed with  the  testimonial  the  congratulations 
an'd  kind  wishes  of  Mr.  Papworth’sfriends,in  an 
elegant  and  feeling  address, — congratulations 
that  he  had  been  able  to  pass  through  a long 
life  devoted  to  the  Beautiful  of  his  art,  with- 
out reproach,  and  hearty  wishes  that  he  might 
long  live  to  enjoy  his  escape  from  the  sweat  of 
the  battle,  and  see  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
resigned  his  practice,  following  worthily  in  his 
steps. 

Mr.  Papworth,  almost  in  tears,  expressed 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which 
had  been  offered  him,— the  bright  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  which  they  had  allowed  his  profes- 
sional life  to  end.'  The  recollection  of  that 
event  would  remain  with  him  as  a bright  form, 
to  smooth  his  course  to  eternity,  and  he 
thanked  them  most  heartily  and  sincerely  for 
the  delight  they  had  afforded  him. 

We  would  add  expressions  of  our  personal 
esteem  and  respect,  to  those  which  were  ut- 
tered when  Mr.  Donaldson  mentioned  that  it 
was  Mr.  Papworth’s  birthday,  and  called  on 
all  present  to  drink  long  life  to  him. 

The  inkstand  was  thus  incribed  : — 

“To  John  Buonarotti  Papworth,  Esq., 
M.I.B.A.,  Architect  to  II. AT.  the  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  first  Director  of  the  Government 
Schools  of  Design  in  England,  &e.,  this  Testi- 
monial is  presented  by  a few  professional 
Friends,  upon  his  retiring  from  practice,  as  a 
tribute  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his 
taleuts  as  a distinguished  Architect  and  for 
his  worth  as  a Man. — Januarv,  1847. 

T.  Allason,  S.  Angell,  G.  Bailey,  C.  Barry, 
R.A.,  T.  Bellamy,  W.  J.  Booth,  J.  Burrell, 
R.  Cantwell,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  C.  Fowler,  E.  M.  Foxhall,  G. 
Gutch,  G.  Smith,  P.  llardwick,  R.A.,  J.  D. 
Hopkins*  J.  Kaye,  II.  E.  Kendall,  J.  Lock- 
yer,  J.  Lockyer,  jun.,  C.  Mayhew,  W.  A. 
Nicholson,*  J.  Noble,  W.  M.  Nurse,  G.  Pap- 
worth,* W-  F.  Pocock,  J . Shaw,  J.  Stokes,* 
W.  Tite,  J.  Thomson,*  S.  West.* 


ECt’LESlOLOGICAL  CARVERS  AND 
' MASONS. 

Sir,— In  No.  206  of  your  paper,  January 
16th,  there  is  a notice  of  a “ Masons]  Provi- 
dent Institution,”  of  which  the  . object,  as 
far  as  I can  gather,  is  to  grant  pensions  to  aged 
and  needy  members  of  the  trade,  and, to  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  also  to  supply  relief 
to  those  who  are  disabled  by  accident  or  bodily 
infirmity.  The  qualification,  in  the  first  case, 
is  stated  to  be,  that  the  mason  or  sculptor  must 
be  often  years’  standing  in  the  trade,  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  An  appeal  is  made  to  em- 
ployers and  architects  in  behalf  of  this  insti- 
tution. Now,  on  what  grounds  this  institution 
is  formed,  or  whether  any  regard  is  had  to  the 
religious  and  moral  influence  which  such  a 
society  may  exereiso  on  this  large  class  of  men, 
I am  quite  ignorant.  But,  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  all  is  right  in  this  respect,  I think 
the  formation  of  such  an  institution  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  on  this 
important  subject.  To  tuke  the  last  point  in 
your  notice  first,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
appeal  to  employers  and  architects  for  support 
is  most  just;  and  I would  venture  to  add,  that 
such  an  institution,  if  constructed  on  right 
principles,  might  as  justly  appeal  to  all  the 
ccclesiological  and  architectural  societies  now 
existing  in.  England.  For  it  is  a certain  matter 
of  fact,  that  without  efficient  operatives  all 
scientific  knowledge  fails  of  its  due  execution  ; 
and  those  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  restoration  of  churches  well  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  procure  skilful  workmen,  both 
carvers  and  masons,  who  shall  in  all  points  be 
desirable  to  work  in  a church.  This  observa- 
tion, perhaps,  may  apply  especially  to  the 
clergv,  who  undertake  the  restoration  of 

* Pupili' of  Mr.  Papworth. 


churches  as  a matter  of  principle  rather  than 
of  taste  or  inclination,  but  who  have  sufficient 
discrimination  to  detect  bad  work,  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  sanctity  of  a church  to  be 
horrified  at  the  indecency  and  irreverence  of 
the  common  run  of  workmen. 

The  occupation  of  a mason,  and  more  parti- 
cularly a carver,  if  he  discharge  his  office 
properly,  gives  him  an  especial  claim  on  his 
employers.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
occupation  is  most  injurious  to  health,  and 
very  destructive  of  human  life  ; and  I believe 
that  a strict  inquiry  would  discover  a great 
proportion  of  early  deaths  from  consumption 
amongst  sculptors,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
illness,  which  occasionally  disables  them  from 
work.  The  flexibility  of  hand,  too,  and  acute- 
ness of  eye,  which  arc  required  to  make  a good 
sculptor,  can  hardly  bo  retained  in  a sufficient 
degree,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade  as 
an  operative  to  any  advanced  period  of  life.  If, 
therefore,  they  spend  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  church  (and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  working 
of  the  details  of  churches  that  the  best 
carvers  are  required),  they  are  fairly  entitled  to 
the  best  support  which  those  connected  with 
the  church  can  give  them.  As  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  assistance  from  the  Provident  In- 
stitution, though  they  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, I say  nothing,  feeling  thht  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  framing  of  those  rules  would 
have  gathered  sufficient  statistical  facts  to 
render  them  sound  and  useful. 

But  a method  occurs  to  me  by  which  carvers 
might  be  very  much  benefited,  both  as  to  their 
moral  and  practical  condition  ; and  that  is,  if 
architectural  societies  would  institute  premiums 
(after  the  manner  of  agricultural  societies)  for 
the  best  workmen  and  most  decent  men  ; and 
that  testimonials,  both  as  to  efficiency  of  skill 
and  decency  of  character,  from  clergymen  and 
architects  under  whom  they  have  worked, 
should  be  the  grounds  on  which  they  should 
apply  for  these  premiums.  The  man  who  had 
worked  the  longest  time  under  the  same  master 
should  have  especial  preference ; and  it  would 
be  well  to  make  a distinction  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  premiums  between  those  who  are 
good  carvers  of  new  work,  and  those  who  are 
clever  and  patient  at  cleaning  and  restoring  old 
work ; for  the  latter  is  a more  difficult  man  to 
find  than  the  former. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  give  publication 
to  these  remarks  in  your  useful  publication, 
you  may,  perhaps,  hear  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  your  obedient  servant, 

A Practical  Ecclesiologist. 

Bristol,  January  23,  1847. 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  AND  THE  MASTER 
CARPENTERS. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  of  Master  Car- 
penters was  held  in  the  Freemasons1  Tavern, 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  7 p.m.,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  made  to  a deputation  of  the 
Society  on  the  17th  December  last,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  a New  Buildings  Act. 
Amongst  those  present,  were — Mr.  Biers  (in 
the  chair),  Messrs.  Masham,  G.  Lever,  Win. 
Cnbitt,  'J  impson,  Knight,  Nesham,  Higgs, 
Sparkes,  Stephens,  Harris,  Gooch,  Outhwaite, 
Burstall,  jun.,  Ai  ding,  Norris,  and  R.  L.  .fecks, 
Secretary. 

The  chairman  stated,  that  on  waiting  on 
Lord  Morpetbj  with  a limited  deputation,  his 
lordship  informed  them,  that  though  the 
Government  did  hot  intend  immediately  to 
proceed  with'aHy  amendment  of  the  Buildings 
Act,  ic  was  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  measures  would  he  brought  forward 
to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  many  com- 
plaints and  objections  that  had  already  been 
urged  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent Act.  At  the  same  time,  his  lordship 
desired  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
objections  which  the  deputation  had  to 
urge.  The  deputation  therefore,  referring 
to  the  petition  of  the  society  of  date  12th 
.March,  1846,  against  the  present  Act,  entered 
into  a detail  of  the  ill-workings  by  which 
parties  appeared  to  be  most  aggrieved,  dwel- 
ling more  particularly  on  the  useless  and  op- 
pressive nature  of  some  of  the  enactments; 
the  expense  of  the  staff,  the  prohibitions  as  to 
the  use  of  timber,  which  were  in  many  cases 
not  only  useless  but  equivocal  and  mysterious, 
especially  as  relates  to  party-w'alls,  and  the 
mode  of  putting  in  plates  ; the  enactments  as 


to  projections  in  front  of  houses  overhanging 
the  public  way,  &c.,  with  raanyotherobjections. 
His  lordship,  in  conclusion,  bad  requested  the 
societv  to  furnish  him  with  a draft  bill,  such 
as  would  appear  to  them  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  present  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a committee  to  carry 
out  his  lordship’s  suggestion. 

After  some  incidental  remarks  on  various 
points,  such  as  those  relating  to  disputes  under 
the  Act,  whether  they  should  not  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  ; as  to  the  supervision  of 
the  public  building  class,  from  which  small 
schools  and  such  like  ought  to  be  excluded ; 
the  expensive  and  uncertain,  as  well  a9  of 
ten  absurd,  euactments  as  to  fees,  which  fre- 
quently perplexed  the  district  surveyors 
themselves ; all  of  which  Lord  Lincoln  had 
promised  to  attend  to  in  the  last  bill.  Mr. 
Higgs  observed,  that  with  respect  to  front  pro- 
jections, he  thought  the  referees  had  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  act,  which 
only  required  the  deletion  of  a few  words  to 
prevent  all  mistakes.  He  thought  the  pro- 
posed committee  should  consist  of  the  whole 
board.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
men  who  had  already  been  practically  engaged 
in  the  matter  in  question.  After  some  discus- 
sion on  this  point,  it  was  ultimately  moved  by 
Mr.  William  Cubitt,  and  resolved,  that  the 
members  then  present  should  constitute  the 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber; and  it  was  then  determined  that  Mr. 
Grissell’s  name  should  he  added  to  the  list. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  institution 
was  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  the  Westminster 
Literary  Institution,  Mr.  Wm.  Freeman,  trea- 
surer, in  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  White- 
head,  having  read  the  report  of  the  managing 
committee,  the  chairman  shewed  what  had 
been  attained  by  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  also  the  benefits  derived  from  such 
an  institution. 

Resolutions  were  subsequently  passed  cal- 
ling upon  the  operatives  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  the  institution,  as  a duty  they 
owed  to  themselves  and  families.  Thanks 
were  given  to  the  various  employers  who  had 
contributed  towards  the  funds,  trusting  that 
the  institution  would,  in  like  manner,  receive 
the  aid  of  those  who  had  not  yet  given  it. 
Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Alderman  John 
Johnson,  president,  to  the  other  members  of 
the  direction,  and  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Builder.*  The  account  shewed  a balance 
in  the  bankers’  hands  of  161/.  3.s.  7 d.  The 
following  sums  were  presented  during  the 
meeting: — Mr.  John  Foot,  10/.  10s. ; Messrs. 
II.  & J.  Lee,  21/. ; and  Mr.  Field,  21.  2. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  SEWERS  AND 
HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

At  a Court  of  Sewers,  held  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  Captain  Bague  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Le 
Breton  called  attention  to  the  strictures  on  the 
Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  con- 
tained in  a report  published  by  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission  (report  of  Health  of 
Towns  Associalioii  also),  and  after  proposing 
several  resolutions,  and  some  discussion,  ulti- 
mately moved  : — 

“ That  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
and  Mr.  Peacock  be  taken  by  the  solicitors  of 
this  court  as  to  whether  any  and  what  steps 
may  be  successfully  taken  against  the  pub- 
lisher and  author  of  the  report  of  the  Health  of 
Town's  Commission,  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  this  commission.” 

The  chairman  put  the  motion, and,  on  a Bhow 
of  hands,  declared  the  numbers  to  be  equal  for 
and  against  it.  The  chairman  then  said  that, 
as  the  issue  was  left  to  him,  he  should  give  his 
vote  against  the  motion,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently lost.  


Fai.l  of  an  enormous  Chimney  at 
Wigan. — A chimnev  upwards  of  400  feet 
high,  which  we  alluded  to  during  its  progress, 
fell  to  the  ground  last  week.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  particulars  of  the  foundation 
which  was  prepared  for  it,  the  height,  &c.  of 
footings,  and  its  construction  generally. 

* For  which  we  hare  to  express  our  acknowledgments. 
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lEflXJ  iSoofts. 

Instructions  in  Practical  Surveying,  Topogra- 
phical Plan  Drawing,  and  Sketching  Ground 
without  Instruments.  By  Professor  G.  D. 
Burr.  Second  Edition.  Murray,  Albe- 
marle-street.  1847- 

Although  chiefly  intended  for  military  stu- 
dents, being,  indeed,  prepared  for  the  cadets 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  this  work  will 
be  found  of  great  use  by  all  who  desire  to 
acquire  an  art  daily  becoming  more  important. 
Surveying  by  the  theodolite  is  clearly  explained, 
and  the  use  of  the  field-book,  protractor,  and 
plane  table.  The  method  of  drawing  hills  and 
sketching  them  on  the  grouud,  is  treated  of  at 
some  length,  including  some  valuable  remarks 
on  shade  and  oblique  light. 


Raihvays  for  the  Many,  and  not  for  the  Few. 

By  Mr.  Jas.  Ward.  Smith,  Efder  and  Co. 
1 he  main  object  of  this  pamphlet,  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  just  now  appeared,  is  to  ad- 
vocate the  reduction  of  railway  shares  to  about 
51.  each,  in'  order  to  bring  them  within  reach 
of  that  very  numerous  class  of  investors,  who 
now  have  only  the  savings’  banks  to  resort  to. 
We  have  long  entertained  similar  views  : al- 
though such  an  arrangement  might  give  more 
trouble  in  the  management  of  a company,  we 
are  satisfied  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
nation  if  extensively  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ward 
raises  his  voice  against  the  farcical  delusion, 
perhaps  self-delusion  too,  which  is  being  prac- 
tised by  the  managers  of  what  are  called 
Building  Societies . He  quotes  the  first  annual 
statement  of  one,  which  professes  to  shew  a 
net  profit  during  the  year  on  each  share, 
whereon  6/.  only  had  been  paid  up,  of 
10/.17s.5d.!l  We  have  seen  several  precisely 
i , similar ; the  mistake  by  which  they  arrive  at 
?o  gratifying  and  attractive  conclusion  being, 

; fhat  they  regard  “ all  the  income  from  fines 
and  premiums,  paid  by  the  shareholders  them- 
, selves , as  so  much  profit  which  the  shareholders 
have  made.” 

(fforre^ponurncf* 

MOPE  OF  MEASURING  ARTIFICERS’  WORK. 

Sir, — InTiiEBuiLDER  of  Saturday, January 
the  16th  instant,  I observe,  under  the  head, 
“ Royal  Institute  of  Architects,”  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  measuring  builders’  work. 

The  chairman  is  reported  to  say,  “ The 
mode  of  measuring  stone  was  especially  empi- 
rical. Measuring  first  the  cube  stone,  then 
face,  bed,  and  joint,  as  plain  work,  then  the 
sunk  work,  and  then  the  moulded  work,  led 
to  a false  result.” 

I shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  or  to  any  of  your  very  able  correspon- 
dents, to  be  informed  of  the  quackery  or  falsi- 
fication in  this  mode  of  procedure,  in  order  to 
pay  the  operative  fairly  for  the  material  and 
labour,  presuming  that  he  surely  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  both. 

I willingly  admit,  that  my  fashion  in  measur- 
ing builders’  work  is  rather  ancient,  but  not 
empirical ; and  I contend,  that  the  only  fair 
way  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
is  to  dissect  the  work  as  much  as  can  possibly 
be  done.  I shall,  therefore,  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  of  a better  method. 

I am,  Sir,  &t\,  A Measurer. 

20th  Jan.,  1847. 


A GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART. 

Mr.  Editor, — lu  an  extract  of  last  week’s 
Builder,  from  “ Haydou’s  Lectures  on  Paint- 
ing and  Design,  ’ I found  the  following  obser- 
vation : — “ Within  my  own  time,  works  of  all 
classes  of  art,  which,  if  collected  in  one  gallery, 
would  inevitably  set  British  art  in  its  true 
colour  before  the  world.”  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  when  the 
Government  undertook  to  erect  a National 
Gallery,  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  a 
building  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  a 
gallery,  or  galleries,  to  be  appropriated  solely 
to  British  art  and  artists,  whether  as  regards 
painting  or  sculpture.  In  the  piesent  gallery, 
the  works  of  our  own  countrymen  and  artists 
are  obliged  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
foreign  schools.  Some  alteration,  ere  long, 
must  take  place  in  what  is  termed  the  National 
Gallery,— a name  quite  out  of  character  with 


its  appropriation,  as  regards  works  by  native 
artists.  The  Gallery  will  soon  be  found  too 
small  for  its  present  purpose,  independent  of 
which  it  is  ill  adapted,  and  I believe  that  many 
liberal  and  spirited  individuals,  who  might  feel 
disposed  to  bequeath  their  collections  to  the 
nation,  would  be  sorry  to  see  them  placed  in 
such  an  ill- ventilated  building.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late,  by  parties,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  pictures  ; but  1 believe 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  pass  censure 
on  individuals  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
have^  never  once  taken  into  consideration 
the  injury  pictures  sustain  from  an  ill-venti- 
lated gallery,  the  dust  from  the  visitors,  and 
also  in  cleansing  and  sweeping. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 

Jan.  25th,  1S47- 


builders’  estimates. 

Sir, — As  your  columns  arc  at  all  times  open 
to  represent  the  evils,  and  expose  the  present 
system  of  competition,  injurious  alike  to  all 
parties  concerned,  I beg  to  forward  for  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  journal,  the  following 
almost  unparalleled  instance  of  the  evils  above 
referred  to,  in  a contract  for  the  erection  of 
eight  houses  for  the  Peckham  Building  In- 
vestment Company,  on  some  land  adjoining 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent- 
road.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  made 
hy  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Mercers’  Hall ; and 
the  tenders  were  delivered  on  the  28th  of  last 
month. 

Green £3,920 

Brewer  3,800 

Knight  3,460 

Harding 3,126 

Trego 3,120 

Patrick  2,948 

Cooper  and  Davis 2,880 

Walker  and  Lopez 2,860 

Marshall 2,787 

Church  2,700 

Winward 2,544 

Litchfield  2,446 

Woolaston  and  Muggridge. . 2,166 

King  2,000 

Pettinger 1,943 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  tender  being  1,977/. 

I leave  your  numerous  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  the  above  fact.  Cannot 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  suggest 
means,  either  by  association  or  otherwise, 
whereby  the  honest  tradesman  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  injuries  such  a system  entails  ? 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Scrutator. 

Jan.  21st,  1847. 

tenders  for  a cotton  mill. 

Sir, — I seRd  you  an  account  of  the  tenders 
for  rebuilding  a' cotton  mill  at  Pieasley,  near 
Mansfield,  Notts,  as  published  in  the  Notting- 
ham Journal  of  January  22,  1847, 

Messrs.  Walker,  Notts  ....  £7,986 
Mr.  C.  Lindley,  Maqsfield. . 8,400 

Messrs.  Burton  and  Sons  . . 15,090 

If  Messrs.  B.  and  Sons  have  come  into  the 
country  with  the  idea  of  “ astonishing  the  na- 
tives,” it  will  be  some  gratification  for  them  to 
know  that  they  have  fully  succeeded. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 


Mr.  Eastlake  and  ti^e  Nation al  Gal- 
lery.—We  are  sincerely  glad  to  be  able  to 
contradict  the  report  that  Mr.  Eastlake  has 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, to  which  we  gave  publicity  last  week. 
It  came  to  us  with  such  authority  that,  though 
much  surprised  by  the  intimation,  we  were  un- 
able to  question  its  truth.  We  trust  the  public 
may  long  retain  there  the  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  and  integrity.  On  Monday  night, 
Mr.  Hume  moved  “ for  a copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  during 
the  years  1845  and  1846,  with  the  names  of  all 
the  trustees  present  at  each  meeting;  also  for 
copies  of  the  orders  and  instructions  to  the 
keeper  of  the  gallery  respecting  the  cleaning 
of  the  pictures,  aud  any  directions  in  respect 
to  their  arrangement.”  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seconded  the  motion,  and  very  properly  de- 
sired honourable  members  to  suspend  their 
judgment  on  observations  which  had  been 
elsewhere  made,  until  official  documents  were 
laid  before  them. 


JHt0C£lIanf& 

The  Menai  Bridge  Experiments. 

These  experiments  on  the  large  scale,  of 
which  we  before  gave  engravings  and  notices, 
have  been  continued  till  now,  and  are  quite 
satisfactory.  The  only  point  on  which  doubt 
remained  was  as  to  the  ability  of  the  bridge  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  gusts  of  wind  by  its 
lateral  strength.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  to  the  test,  some  further  experiments  have 
just  been  completed.  The  following  are  some 
practical  details  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
experiments: — The  result  of  the  experiments 
clearly  proves  that  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the 
tube  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  strongest  wind 
which  can  act  upon  it — that  is  to  say,  for  a 
constant  blast,  for  should  the  blasts  recur  at 
regular  intervals  (which  I believe  they  some- 
times do),  the  vibrations  would  of  course  be 
increased.  Taking  the  force  of  the  wind  at 
501b.  on  the  square  foot,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds any  recorded  measure,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Menai  bridge  would  be  about 
300  tons  X 2=600  tons,  which  is  not  two- 
thirds  of  its  own  weight;  so  that  if  the  Menai 
tube,  or  a similar  tube,  support  its  own  weight, 
when  laid  on  the  side,  the  weight  thus  sup- 
ported would  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  wind. 
Now,  the  model  tube,  which  is  in  every  respect 
a similar  tube  to  the  Menai,  being  one-sixth 
of  the  dimensions,  weighs  6-2  tons,  and  when 
laid  on  the  side  deflects  '85  in.  only.  The 
greatest  weight  we  loaded  it  with  in  this  posi- 
tion was  26,781  lb.  (12  tons)  X half  its  own 
weight=l5  tons,  with  which  the  total  deflec- 
tion was 3, i in.  Under  this  weight  the  tube 
showed  no  signs  of  falling;  but  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  injure  the  tube,  no  more  weight  was 
added.  When  in  its  natural  position  this  tube 
deflected  3*2  in.,  with  60  tons,  which  after 
being  left  on  for  sixteen  hours  increased  the 
deflection  to  3-35  in.  Since  that  time  the  tube 
has  been  loaded  again  with  60  tons,  which  have 
been  left  on  for  ten  days,  and  the  deflections 
at  the  end  of  that  time  only  exceeded  -j}.  of  an 
inch.  The  calculated  breaking  weight  of  this 
tube  is  about  80  tons.  I subjoin  the  areas  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  tube  as  it  now  stands  : 
— Top  =24  square  in.  of  metal  throughout. 
Bottom=22-3  square  in.  of  metal  at  centre. 
Do.  =90  square  in.  of  metal  at  ends.  Two 
sides=9-6  sq.  in.  of  metal,  same  throughout 
75  ft.  between  supporters.  Top,  1-10  in.  thick. 
Sides,  1-12  in.  thick.  Bottom  double,  5-16  in. 
thick  at  centre.  Do.,  single,,  \ in.  thick  at 
ends. — Railway  Chronicle. 

Ventilation  at  Westminster. — Com- 
plaints of  the  alternate  blqyjpg  of  hot  and  cold 
blasts  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  still 
continue,  as  plaintive  aud  piteous  as  ever. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee  declared  the  other  day 
that  his  “ learned  brothers  of  the  bar  were  kept 
in  such  a state  of  alternation  between  heat  and 
cold,  that  he  would  not  answer  for  their  lives.” 
Mr.  Rae  and  himself  had  penetrated  to  the 
poles  and  tropics  of  these  northern  blasts  and 
southern  simooms,  and  “ had  found  persons 
there  turning  on  hot  and  cold  air  alternately.” 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Wild,  had  commanded 
the  breezes  to  blow  gently,  and  he  was  sur- 
prized that  his  injunctions  had  not  been  obeyed. 
M.  Badelev,  who  spoke  from  the  back  seats, 
must  have  been  very  badly  off  indeed,  in  that 
far  distant  region  of  the  court;  for  he  assured 
the  court  itself,  that  there  “ the  cold  air  was 
really  most  dreadful.”  The  reporters,  too, 
have  since  declared,  that  they  were,  at  that 
precise  moment  “ bordering  on  petrifaction  ;” 
after  which,  in  general,  “ comes  a semi-par- 
boiling  ;”  tending,  however,  according  to  a 
recent  French  authority,  towards  the  same 
scientific  end,  although,  in  this  case,  not  by 
congelation,  but  by  the  singular  and  interest- 
ing power  of  evaporation.  By  the  science  of 
contraries  however,  or  rather  of  contradic- 
tories, probably,  the  reporters  firmly  believe, 
that  “ in  general,  the  icy-cold  draughts  of  air 
are  reserved  for  the  coldest  days  of  winter  ; the 
hot  blasts  being  carefully  preserved  for  the 
dog-days.” 

A CoNsoLAtoRY  Precedent. — “All  de- 
grees of  nations  begin  with  living  in  pigsties. 
The  Icing  or  the  priest  first  gets  out  of  them  ; 
then  the  noble,  then  the  pauper,  in  proportion 
as  each  class  becomes  more  and  more  opulent. 
Better  tastes  arHe  from  better  circumstances  ; 
and  the  luxury  of  one  period  is  the  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  of  another.”-—  The  late  Sidney 
Smith . 
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Cab-Reform:  Mile  Index. — Mr.  H.Von 
Uster,  C.E.,  Putney,  has  invented  and  pa- 
tented an  ingenious  instrument  for  measuring 
and  indicating  the  length  of  ground  run  over 
by  the  wheels  of  carriages.  The  indicater  has 
a face  exactly  like  a clock,  only  the  minute 
hand  shews  fractional  parts,  and  quarters, 
halves,  &c.,  of  a mile,  in  place  of  minutes, 
and  quarters,  halves,  &c.,  of  an  hour ; anil 
the  hour  hand  takes  up  and  accumulates  the 
number  of  miles,  of  course,  instead  of  the 
number  of  hours.  The  instrument,  according 
the  Times,  which  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it,  cannot  be  reached  or  tampered 
with  either  byjdriver  or  passenger;  the  same 
authority  expressing  surprise  at  the  nicety  of 
the  iesult,  ascertained  by  trial.  As  truly  ob- 
served, a reform  in  our  cab  system  has  become 
one  of  the  recognised  wants  of  city  life,  and 
the  first  great  step  in  this  direction  must  be  in 
the  passenger  himself  possessing  an  effectual 
check  upon  overcharge.  The  parties  most 
strongly  interested  in  such  a reform,  however, 
are,  perhaps,  the  proprietors  and  drivers  of 
public  vehicles  themselves,  since  it  must  often 
have  occurred  to  our  readers  that  a much 
greater  aggregate  amount  (probably  nearly 
double  the  present  sum),  would  be  received  in 
fares  every  year  by  cabmen,  if  they  would  be 
content  with  their  legal  fare,  and  would  re- 
ceive it  with  civility. 

Cooking  Ovens  for  the  Working 
Classes.  — It  must  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  axiom  that  our  modern  cities  have 
grown  up  to  an  incommensurate  size  and 
population,  but  the  Solon  or  Lycurgus  to 
legislate  for  (organize)  these  huge  masses  has 
not  yet  come.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  at 
once,  that  public  cooking-ovens  are  but  the 
necessary  complements  of  public  wash-houses  ; 
as  it  stands  to  reason,  that  while  the  poor  but 
industrious  housewife  is  occupied  in  her 
cleansing  avocations,  the  other  parts  of  the 
household  must,  necessarily,  come  to  a stand- 
still ; provided  the  above  accommodation  be 
not  added  (somehow)  thereto.  It  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  while  one  washing- 
house  and  one  cooking-house,  will  (separately) 
occupy  one  area  + another  area,  they  com- 
bined will  occupy,  say  only  one  + one  half,  and 
the  same  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  building,  firing,  lighting,  nay,  superintend- 
ence. It  is  nearly  useless  to  observe,  that  at 
a cooking-oven  the  necessary  vessels,  as  tin 
pans,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with,  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  poor  but  industrious  journeyman  wants 
to  get  a meal  at  cost  price,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  purchase  the  meat  and  bring  it  to  the 
oven. 

The  Royap  Society. — The  award  of  the 
Royal  Medal  in  physiology  for  1845,  having 
caused  much  commotion  and  discontent,  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  fellows  will  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  February,  with  the  view 
of  removing  the  cause  of  discontent,  if  possible. 
Lord  Northampton  has  issued  cards  for  four 
conversazioni  as  usual,  on  February  13th  and 
27tb,  and  March  13th  and  27th. 

Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this 
association,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Education,  and  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  Architectural  Society,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  connected  with  the  profession 
in  the  capacities  of  student  and  draughts- 
man.” 

The  Soane  Museum. — It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
season  during  which  Sir  John  Soane’s  Mu- 
seum is  open  to  the  public  commences  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  February,  from  which 
day,  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  it  may  be 
viewed  by  application  to  one  of  the  trustees, 
or  at  the  Museum. 

Isle  of  Man  Granite. — A new  quarry  has 
been  discovered  at  Foxdale,  Isle  of  Man, 
whence  granite  has  been  already  shipped  for 
Birkenhead,  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  new 
docks  now  constructing  there,  and  whence  it 
might  have  a clear,  direct,  and  rapid  transit 
by  rail  to  the  metropolis  itself. 

Bronze  Statue  of  Lord  Auckland. — 
The  casting  of  a large  portion  of  this  work 
took  place  on  Saturday,  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
W eekes,  in  Pimlico.  The  casting  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  successful. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2nd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  3rd. — Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  S p.m.  : 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southamp- 
ton-street,  Strand. 

Thubsday,  -1th. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8i 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  5th, — Arclueolocrical  Institute,  25,  Great  George- 
street,  4 P.M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ p.  V.”  (Bury.) — Write  to  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Edin- 
burgh. We  have  had  no  experience  of  the  “ Interaco  ” he 
advocates  (qy.  Iuternuco),  but  are  disposed  to  think  it  a 
valuable  material. 

“ W.  H.  L.”  shall  appear. 

“ E.  C.  S.  B.” — Ditto. 

“ B.  D." — Put  the  accounts  into  the  hands  of  a respect- 
able architect. 

“ The  Morgan  Testimonial.” — We  are  asked  to  say  that 
the  gentlemen  who  obtained  the  second  premium  should  be 
described  as  Messrs.  HauncB  and  West,  architects,  of  South- 
ampton, not  builders. 

“ C.  L.” — We  will  endeavour  to  call  at  the  Atelier. 

“A  Subscriber.”— We  cannot  undertake  to  supply  valua- 
tions through  our  corresponding  columns.  The  premium 
would  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  diocese. 

" Student."— Mr.  Dollman,  27,  Mornington-place,  has 
commenced  giving  instruction  in  perspective  and  architec- 
tural drawing. 

“ Subscriber.”  (Revesby.)— We  believe  Mr.  Lamb  s view 
is  not  published,  but  Mr.  Weale,  Holborn,  could  probably 
obtain  it. 

“ Subscriber."  (Leicester.)— We  shall  be  glad  to  sec  the 
remarks. 

“ C.  F.  C.”—  An  angle  chimney  may  be  built  on  a stone 
landing  or  iron  girder.  If  the  cottage  has  a basement,  a 
chimney  may  be  built  on  brick,  stone,  or  iron  corbels,  in  any 
part  of  the  room. 

“ Subscriber.”  (Beds.)— Tredgold’s  Carpentry. 

I '•  W.  D.  L.”— The  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  called  “ The 
Erectheium.” 

“ Constant  Reader.”— The  whole  width  of  intended  line 
must  be  kept  within  the  “limits  of  deviation”  marked  on 
the  plan.  . ..  , 

Nest  week. — “Amateur,”  “ A Builder,”  " G.  S.  P. 

“ Young  Architects  of  England.” 

Received. — “ R.  W.  A.”  “ J.  R.”  “ G.  R.”  “ J-  D.” 
"j.  w.”  “ H.  C.  T.”  “ E.  and  J.  D.”  “ M.  O’C.” 
“G.B.W.T.”  “Alpha.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.”— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  tbe 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R' 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strcet, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

(id.  7d.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d-  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  ~ 3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  (id.  -1  ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  bad  on  application  at  tbe  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre  paid,  iuolosing  postage  stamp. 


NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder, may 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or  the 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each. 


MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD-STREET,  Brunswick-square.  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  denning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 


Needlework  and  Tapestry  ; also  ft 
cloths  to  new  and  approved  design-  - 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B. 
first  houses  in  the  trade  ns  to  her  c 


the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
Coats  of  Arms.  Crests,  Ac.  Ac, 
allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
re  and  abilities. 


BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others 

are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  be  supplied  with 
iron  columns,  girders,  aud  every  description  of  plain  and  ornamen- 
tal work,  both  in  wrought  and  cast  iron ; also  stoves,  ranges,  stair- 
cases. iron  doors,  balconies,  verandahs,  conservatories,  railings, 
gates,  bakers  oven  work,  Ac.  Ac.- At  JONES'S  iituN  FU UNDR  Y , 
!>,  Brick -lane,  Old-street.  St.  Lukes. 

Machinery  and  Loome  Castings  made  to  patterns  aud  drawings. 


ANTI-CORROSIVE  MINERAL  POWDER  FOR  BLACK 
PAINT. 

THE  Attention  of  Builders,  Master  Painters, 

and  others  is  particularly  iuvited  to  this  Paint,  which  is  un 
equalled  for  durability,  aud  at  half  the  usual  cost,  i or  the  use  of 
Railway  and  Steam  Companies'  Establishments,  for  Dock-gates, 
under-water  Timber,  whether  exposed  to  fresh  or  salt  moisture. 
Bridges,  Rooting,  and  Iron-work  of  every'  description,  it  can  be 
strongly  recommended  as  an  unfailing  preservative  for  many  years 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Farmers  will  find  it  an  Invaluable  nr 
tide  for  Paiutiug  Palisades,  Lawn  Fences,  Farm  Implement}.,  Ac.. 
also  for  Cart-coverings,  Rick-dloths,  Marquees,  Ao.,  which  it  renders 
perfectly  water-tight  aud  flexible.— Testimonials  eiui  be  seen  and 
lull  directions  for  mixing  obtained,  of  JOHN  COLVILLE,  No.  9, 
Budge  Row,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Subscriber’s  Copy  of 

Horwood’s  Plans  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjoining,  shewing  every 
House,  and  the  Boundaries  of  the  Parishes ; Thirty-two  Plates, 
Bound,  Coloured,  and  in  Good  Condition.— May  be  seen  and  pnee 
obtained  at  Mr.  MANN'S,  Bookseller,  30,  ComhilL 


THE  ART-UNION  JOURNAL,  for  l-'eb- 

ruary,  contains  Three  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  above  Sixty 
Engravings  on  Wood,  with  a variety  of  Articles  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  the  Artist,  the  Amateur,  the  Manufacturer,  and  the  Arti- 
san. Among  the  leading  subjects  considered  and  treated  are  the 
following  :— The  Picture  Cleaning  in  the  National  Gallery— Dcni- 
ere's  Bronze  Manufactory  at  Pans— Midsummer  Eve,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall— Tbe  Living  Artists  of  Europe— Industrial  Art  in  France,  by 
Dr.  Cooke  Taylor— The  Gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Ac.  Ac. ; 
with  Intelligence  concerning  Art  in  Continental  States,  the  Pro- 
vinces, Ac. ; and  Notes  on  the  various  topics  of  the  month. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  Publishers,  186,  Strand. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 


Price 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Bluekfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
Street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  aud  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars  :— 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 ilL  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3. 6s.  £3. 13s.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4. 10S. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven : — 

E ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft 

£5.  £5.  15s.  £6.58.  £6. 10s.  . £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3}d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  cffcctiug 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-hare, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  F luiuea.  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prioes.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  bnildcre,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 

Erceuhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry - 
ig  timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 


also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  effiou 
' iTOUght-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  mii; 
action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER, 


proved  wrought-iron 
seen  in  action  upon  — 
Doraet-street,  Fleet-street. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  uu 
effectual  remedy.  . . . 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  he  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  maohinc. 

They  are  now  manufactured  ofartificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

f!VAlfi:  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PAVING,  2s.  (Jd.  RER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  C'lTY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
*- -ring  bridges  and  arches. 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 
RRItKS. 


BERKS. 

CH.  anil  F.  CLARK  beg  to  inform 

• Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  may  he  supplied  with 
Goods  of  best  manufacture  at  the  following  net  prices.  for  cash 

Sheet  Lead per  cwt,  19s.  6iL  I ' ' 

Pipe 19s.  (id.  | 

Pumps 


...........  .. Lead, 

, warranted  . . per  cwt , 26s.  6d. 

6d.  Second  ditto..  „ 24".  (id. 

I Third  ditto.  ..  ,,  22s.  6*1. 

Lift  l’limnj  Water-doacts,  Cocks,  and  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
sert ptionTcrowii  and  gO Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  aud  Varnishes  of  first-rate  quality. 

Old  Lead  bought  or  eXchangcd-Credit  given  upon  receipt  or 
satisfactory  references. 

January  23rd,  1817. 


nr  he 

J_  ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Oflice  or  " The  Builder,"  York-street,  Covent-garden  ; 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford. 

“ The  Builder."  Nov.  7. 1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has 

Cblished  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
e the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201.  to  45 L the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it. 
nnv  person  abont  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

“ Herapath’s  Journal,"  Nov.  38th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of 
every  one  iu  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times."  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work ; .it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


Kent  mutual  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY,  for  the  Suburbs  of  London,  and  the  Country 
Towns  and  Districts  throughout  England. 

PROFITS  RETURNED  to  the  Insured  every  three  years. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  at  the  Office.  Rochester;  the  branch 


THE  LIVERPOOL  EIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices,  8,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  3,  Charlottc-row, 
Mansion  House,  Loudon. 

LONDON  BOARD. 

Chairman— RICHARD  SPOONER,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Deputy  Cuairmam— WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Atkins,  Esq.  I James  D.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Thomas  Blake,  Esq.  Hon.  F.  Ponsouby 

Matthew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Esq.  | 

J.  Maclean  Lee,  Esq.  I 

By  tile  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  tbe  Company,  it  is  ex- 
pressly conditioned  that  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  under 
the  Policies  shall  not  be  restricted  by  special  contract,  or  otherwise. 

INSURANCES  AGAINST  FIRE  are  undertaken  on  property 
Of  every  description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonics, 
and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

LIFE  INSURANCE— Two  scales  of  premiums,  one  much  lower 
than  usual,  securing  the  amount  of  the  policy  without  any  addi- 
tion ; the  other,  lower  than  the  participating  scales  generally 
adopted  by  companies  offering  uncertain  bonuses,  and  carrying 
guaranteed  additions  on  a plan  entirely  new  and  peculiar  to  tliis 
institution. 

PREMIUM  TO  INSURE  £100. 


John  Ranking,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 
™ l Wilberforc 


Without  Addi- ) 
tions S 

Age  20 
£ s.  d. 
1 13  7 

Age  »' 
£ s.  d. 
3 3 6 

Age  40 
£ s.  d. 
2 16  3 

Age  50 
£ a d. 

Age  60 
£ a d.^ 

With  fixed  An-  i 
uual  Addi-  ( 
tions,  after  ten 

1 19  0 

2 9 5 

3 5 5 

4 12  7 

7 13 

WHOLE  WOULD  POLICIES  which  will  not  be  invalidated  by 
the  party  going  to  Foreign  Countries,  are  granted  by  the  Com- 

P iHf  THE  HALF  PREMIUM  SYSTEM  on  which  Policies 
are  issued,  only  one-half  of  each  of  the  first  seven  years  ordinary 
premiums  is  required,  the  other  half  being  payable  at  the  conve- 
nience of  the  insured. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Company,  Liverpool. 
ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Resident  Secretary  London. 


lion  a l 


patent 


Foot  Pavements.  Coach-houses  and  Stabling.  Piggeries,  4c.  &c.  which  also  renders  it  very 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  Dog-kennels.  I appropriate  for  the, 

where  it  is  essential  to  keep  Barn  Floors.  Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  I ish-ponds, 

damps  from  rising).  Granaries.  Arches.  I Ac.  Ac. 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces.  Tun-room  Floors.  The  oily  effectual  mode  to  pro- 1 

Carriage  Drives.  Malt-house  Floors.  vent  the  percolation  of  water.  | 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  EN  UNEKRS.  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  groat  advantages 
to  he  derived  from  the  nppliontion  of  SEYSSEL  ASl'HA LTE. 

The  arrangements  of  tho  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  OLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

I n order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  exoouted,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company : and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  tho  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  1.  FARRELL,  secretory. 


\r I L K I N S ’ S “S I L E N T”  W A T ER- 

v * CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

I Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 

I Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
lent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
ay  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  iu  the  House,  without  oom- 
lunicating  the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Ipartmeuts,  while  it  retains  all  tlmt  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
llosets,  it  docs  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Aft, 
Ihieh  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable, 
he  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  tho  present  mode  of 

I ring  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
partments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  tlio  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
lc  tlmt  is  “ Silent " in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
iater,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  lcngth- 
lied  comment  in  its  favour. 

1 This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  nppa- 
atus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
lie  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
a remove  any  noisy  Closet  und  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  iu  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
i 'tween  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” 
jloset  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
;ing  fixed  in  auv  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ig  a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
be  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-placc, 
niversity  College,  London,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  9 in  the 
veiling. 


ITI/'ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

T ▼ KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
hich  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
icing  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eftec- 
mlly  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
iting  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

I;  Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endca- 
(uriug  to  find  a euro  for  a bad  Knot, but  hitherto  withoutsuocess. 
cssers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plensurc  iu  ofl'ering  to  the 
lblic  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  tlie  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
ith  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  iu  all  climates  and 
illations,  and  does  not  require  beat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Yarnish, 
apan,  and  Colour  .Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


r ODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CUAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
'ORKS,  NINE  EL  MS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
iudation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
neks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
>le  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Ilot- 
mses,  Forcing-nouses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
■ iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
> prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
irav  of  sen-water. 

Il’ROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  grouud  iu  oil,  and,  compared  with 
(hitc-leud,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  DO,  so  that  one 
andred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lend.  It  works  well 
ader  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
ixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
thite-lead.  For  houses  painted  (luring  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
irable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerable  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Fniisisn- 
ing  Ironmomokry,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  aud  linn  Cook- 
ing vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J spanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  Sc. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  tho 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  PatentThermioStove 
is  iu  daily Also, 

IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THE  BUILDER. 


1 FILTERED  WATER.— As  the  rainy  sea- 
son produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  Dc- 
fouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  large 
luautitics  of  liquids  nre  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  he 
lontinues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  easily  applied  to 
listonis  and  water-butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
non  from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
Two  to  Four  Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for 
orewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 
ments, to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

, 40,  Love-luuo  Platform,  Rotlicrhithe  ; Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-streot. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CH  ARLESLONGbegs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
irom  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  perfoot.run  : 
.ud  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
jo  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
itrcct,  Port  man-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  articlo  used  in  the  trade  upon 
jhe  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

I Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
ir  shop  fronts,  shew-caBes,  &c.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
tondon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

I Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
iverv  article  nsed  iu  the  trade,  warranted. 

, MILLED 

HEETS,  22s.  per  cwt ; Lead  Pipe,  23 
l uuiw,  •>  w^.r-eloRets.  linsms.  Brass-work,  and  all  ma 
y Plumbers. 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  It.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
jlLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Prinocs-strect, 
iciccster-square,  London. 


H 


ERRING’S  PAT  E NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
juilders  and  the  publio;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
jll  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  all 
langer  to  life  ana  limb,  cleaning  aud  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
iition  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
lind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  aud  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
lisped  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bcd-Fcathcr 
i'actory,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

I Finsbury- square. — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 

I lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings iu  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 

I.  LAP-WELDED  IKON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

rHE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COM  I’ ANY,  42,  Cambridge-strect,  Birmingham,  and 
nethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
■iceiise  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
ow  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
iteam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
ighter,  cheaper,  aud  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
ad  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
boilers  without  Ferules,  aud  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
idditional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-strect, 
•rescent,  Birmingham;  London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 
:ireet. 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
are  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  aud  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Tneir  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  ore  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  us 
DEANE’S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  Londun-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contaius  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 

“ ti,  and  J.  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge.” 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  desrtuo- 
tive  Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  tho  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  tie  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


W GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wickain-street, 

• Pool-street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  Sashes,  Frames, 
Doors,  4ft,  for  ready  money  only  :— 


Inch.  « SASHES,  at  per  Foot  Superficial. 

H Ovolo  

1 j Shop  Fronts 

1 1 Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames  

It  Ditto,  double  hung 

2 Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frame 

3 Ditto,  prepared  to  hang  double 


Inch.  DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial. 

li  4-pancl  square 

li  Ditto,  moulded  one  side  

lj  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

1 J Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back 

lj  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back  

lj  6-ponel  square  . 


FANCY  SASHES,  SHUTTERS,  AND  DOORS.  TO  ANY  DESIGN. 


JAMES  BARKER,  SASII  MAKER  ;ind  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobnld’s-road, 

Bedford-row,  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  prices  for  joiners’  work, 
prepared  from  the  very  rest  materials,  in  a most  superior  manner,  for  ready  money. 

'SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

lj  Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 61 

ll  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 71 

lj  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back 0 81 

If  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  1 

moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  / 0 8 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt I 

lj  Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded ) 0 „ 
front  aud  head,  and  butt  back..  Jv  " 


SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 
Inch  a d. 

1)  Ovolo  0 41 

3 Ditto  0 5 

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothio 0 5\ 

21  Shop  Front 0 61 

lj  Green-house,  or  Skylights 0 4 

8 Ditto  0 41 

French  Casements,  Sash-doors, Fan-lights, 

and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
^ ^ fleial  Foot 

ll  Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  0 9 

lj  Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 0 10 

9 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames 0 11 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 1 0 

2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto..  1 Oi 

Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  Mul lion  Win- 
dows, Wainscot  aud  Mahogany  Sashes. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 
Inch.  s.  d. 

1*  Dwarf  square  0 61 

1 1 Ditto,  moulded  front  0 7} 

11  Four  panel  square 0 7 


. Ditto,  moulded  

li  Ditto,  square  0 8 

li  Moulded  one  aide  0 9 

l|  Ditto,  both  sides 0 11 

li  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  o 10 
Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Mouldings.  4c. ; and  all  kinds  of  Joiners’  Work 
TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  s 

11  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto 

li  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  hack  . . 
li  Sit  panel  square 

1 j Ditto,  moulded  one  side 
li  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides . . 

2 Four  panel  square 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

9 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 1 0 

2 Ditto,  bend,  butt,  and  6qtiare 0 111 

9 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  ami  square 1 Oi 

a Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  1 . 

back j 

2 Six  panel  square 0 11 

2 Ditto,  moulded  ono  side 1 Oi 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides 1 2 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  ....  1 1 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  squai  ■ ' “ 

I.'  . T I , UK  .111  ni  1 . 1 


Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
design. 

Wainscot  or  Mahogany. 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rook,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes:  — 


Piggeries,  4c.  4o. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  j Lining  'of  Tanks,  fish-pond*. 
Arches.  I Ac.  4c. 

The  o ilv  effectual  mode  to  pro- 1 
vent  Inc  percolation  of  water.  | 

.>■»  . ..mm,,..  particularly  directed  to  the  groat  advantages 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  Ono  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  auncxcd  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  ore  of  the  most  durablewarc,  and 
" - : recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  thair  cleanliness  and  clieap- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT MAN-SOU ARB. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKE1VSTREET,  PORTMAN-SQCARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


Guildhall,  J anu&ry  28, 1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting;  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 
of  February  next  (instead  of  the  10th,  as  before  advertised  I,  at  One 
o'cloekpreciselv,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE 
a HOUSE,  No,  in.  on  the  north  side  of  Broad-strect-buildings,  and 
a house  No,  ;i,  Windsor-court,  Monkwell-street.  for  twenty-one 


, „,rs  from  Lady-day  next ; and  also  a house  No.  2,  Beehive-passage, 
Lime-street,  for  thrrtecn  years  from  Lady-day  next.—  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office 


of  Works,  Guildhall. 


THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

4N  old  established  Business  in  a Market 

Town,  about  30  miles  from  London,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
The  premises  are  well  adapted,  and  the  rent  moderate.—  tor patti- 


ulan  apply  bv  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  Messrs.  Huxley,  Hcnot,  & 
- r Castle  ■* — * ' — — ™ 


Co.,  Ironmongers,  Castle-street,  Long-acre. 


w 


TSTHARF  and  WAREHOUSES  TO  LET, 


f V situated  at  No.  28,  Wharf-road,  City-bnsm,  consisting  of  a 
Wharf,  two  Warehouses,  Stabling  for  Horses,  and  Dwelling-house. 
The  premises  are  well  adapted  for  the  Carrying  Trade,  or  other 


STEAM  SAW  MILLS  TO  BE  LET,  in 

consequence  of  the  proprietor  wishing  to  retire,  consisting  of 
two  frames  and  circular  saw,  one  fur  cutting  English  and  foreign 
timber  32  inohes  deep,  the  other  for  deals  ; they  are  situate  by  the 
canal  side,  with  every  convenience  for  landing  timber  and  deals, 
with  the  use  of  a crane.— Apply  at  20,  Wharf,  Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous 

terms,  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  Ham,  Middlesex ; 
Streatham  and  Carshalton,  Surrey;  Boxmoor, .Herts,  and  Tim- 


bridge  Wells,  Kent.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  BROOKS 
nud  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  Auctioneers,  28,  Old 
Bond-street. 


LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

A between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly  opposite 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices Three  2 ft  6 in. 
Openings,  8 in.  piers,  33s.  each;  two  2 ft.  10  in.  Openings, 
10  in.  piers,  50s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings,  11  in.  and 


u iu.  ujcio,  60s^ "each,' "worth  £6.,  and  some,  with  carved  blockings, 
from  £5  to  £7,  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  at  three  — 
six  months,  according  to  the  amount  Apply 
place.  King's-cross. 


1,  Chichcster- 


HOUSE  AND  BUILDING  LAND  AT  EAST  CLIFF,  DOVER. 

TO  BE  SOLD  bv  PRIVATE  CON- 

TRACT— A FREEHOLD  MESSUAGE,  with  the  Fixtures 

■ •*  T -■*  — 5 • ’ — 1 :-g  thereto,  con- 

occupation  of 


therein,  and  the  Laud  and  Appurtenances  belong! 
taining  a frontage  to  the  sea  of  47  feet,  now  in  tin 
Mr.  CHARLES  NASH,  under  a lease  which  will  c 


i the 


25th  day  of  Dec.  1849,  at  the  annual  rent  of  loo!,  payable  quarterly. 
The  tenant  is  also  bound  to  pay  for  Insurance,  and  keep  the  pre- 
andgive  up  possession  in  good  repair.  And  also  a piece  of 


mises,  and  give  up  possession  in  good  repair.  Anil  also  a piece  i 
BUILDING  LAND,  on  the  south  side  of  the  above,  containing 
frontage  to  the  sea  of  upwards  of  34  feet  The  above  property,  con- 
taining a frontage  to  the  sea  of  about  71  feet  (and  to  the  back  road 
of  about  Si  feet),  is  the  only  good  Freehold  Building  ~ 


needs  not  auy  further  recommendation.— Further  particulars  may 
be  known  on  appUparionto  eLWIN,  Solicitor,  Dover. 

Dover,  8th  January,  1847. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  AND  WOOD 
CUTTERS. 

MR.  R.  CHADWICK  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  if  not  previously  disposed  of  by  private  con- 
tract, at  his  Auction  Rooms,  35,  Martin’s  Laue.  Charing  Cross,  a 
large  Wood  Building,  situate  Bedfordburv,  Chandos-street,  on 
M ondav.  Feb.  8th,  at  12  o’clock ; consisting  of  Rafters,  Plates, 
Joists.  Flooring  Boards,  Quartering,  Girders,  Poors,  Sashes,  and 
Panelling.  On  view  two  days  previous  to  the  day  of  bale.  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  Auction  Rooms,  35,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Channg 
Cross. 


A LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

MR.  R.  CHADWICK  is  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  spacious  Auction  Rooms, 


Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— For  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  AV.  G.  WARDLE,  Staugate  Sawing  and  Planing 


10  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached 


eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  Albiou-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 


Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

rgio  BE  LET,  a valuable  piec.  if  Building 

I Land.  Bituatc  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful  p' - asure-grounds 
in  the  rear  for  the  erection  of  a Villa  Residence.  £600  on  each 
house  will  be  advanced  (if  required ).  u the  works  progress.  Term, 
Ninetv-Niuo  Years  from  20th  September,  1844 : G ro  u n d -ren t,  £l£  1 2s. 
Particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  und  HUGHES, 
Solicitors,  25,  Old  Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  4,  Albion-placo, 
Hollowny-road.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENT. 

TO  BE  I ET  on  Lease  in  Plots,  for  a term 

of  ninety-nine  yea  v;  -uds  of  Three  Acre*  of  Freehold 
Gruund.-delig!itfUl!v  situate  in  the  parish  of  WoRhamstow,  on  the 
Lea  Bridge  raid,'  near  W hip's-cross,  with  more  thau  oOO  feet  of  road 
frontage.  Admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  genteel  cottage  or 
villa  residences,  and  shops.  Many  of  the  latter  would  be  immedi- 
ately engaged  bv  respectable  tenants.  For  plans  and  parUeulars 
anpfy  to  Mr.  EDAV.  ELLIS,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  131,  Fcu- 
cnurch-street  


BUILDING  GROUND,  PADDINGTON. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  of  ninety-eight 

years,  the  whole  or  part  of  an  eligible  plot  of  Building  Land, 
situated  near  Westbourue-tcrrnce.  containing  about  94  f“t  front- 
age, and  about  150  feet  deep,  either  for  the  erection  of  three  detached 
villas,  or  a terrace  of  five  close  houses,  the  value  of  each  not  less 
than  600!.  when  finished.  The  frontage  commands  an  ancient  roan, 
and  the  land  walled  ”b-For  farther  partio^are.  applv  any  evening 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  to  WM.  M ASHMAN,  No.  <3, 
' t,  Portland-place. . 


Ohaflotte-st 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANC  ED 

r|V)  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES  , 


cveral  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
jjuuumg  uruuuu,  .uuuW  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen's -road,  Dalston,  to  La  ns - 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  imprari^neighbour- 
hoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  bU 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  i*  only  a 


tr  of  a mile  distant-Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


'ST  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  111  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK 


B 


HUH  ttliUIili  l o i uivxv. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
uresaue  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
IOURHOOD.  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  tnc 

Regent's- villas,  Avenue-rood,  Rcgent’s-park. 


Firebricks.— stourbridge  (Ruf- 

ford's  and  oth ere)  best  made  BRICKS,  at  'YARD'S,  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bankside,  Loudon,  to  be  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is 
at  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  sannp  all(  tnpjexpeiues^M  n 


uras  Wharf.  BanKsiae,  nouaon,  to  ue  puuy  Vi 

great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  aU  the  expenses  of  un- 
hipping,  lighterage,  landing,  reloading.  Sc.  An  immense  stock  of 
11  tne  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
urn mer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  consi- 
erablv  advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
nd  large  buyers  supplied  nt  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
esides  the  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  without 
.-aiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  ttic  year. 


LEASEHOLDS.— CAMBERWELL  AND  PECKHAM. 

ro  BE  SOLD,  pursuant  to  a Decree  of 

the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a rause  of  Clarke  v. 
ut,  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  GIFFIN  WILSONjone  of  the 


i excellent  taste,  executed  by  first-rate  sculptors,  and  suitable  t 


marble  chimney-pieces,  adapted  for  libraries,  dining-rooms,  and 
bed-ohambers.  Will  be  on  view  one  week  prior  to  the  sale,  which 
will  be  duly  advertised. 


TO  PAPERHANGERS,  nOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS, 
AN  I>  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  JUN.  is  directed  to  offer  for 

PEREMPTORY  SALE  at  his  Rooms,  259,  High  Holbom, 
on  Wednesday.  Feb.  3,  at  Twelve,  4,ooo  pieces  PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, of  excellent  workmanship  and  modern  design,  compnsuig 
elegant  flocks,  mock  flocks,  rich  satins  In  gold,  and  other  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  parlor,  bed-room,  staircase,  gothics,  and  mar- 
ble papers,  Morpeth,  Elizabethan,  Scagliola,  and  library  patter— 
in  great  variety.  The  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private 
buyers.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  N avigation,  and 
Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 

i.o  joh\  i 


London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


WOOD  ON  RAILROADS. -THIRD  EDITION. 

Tliird  Edition,  8vo.  with  Thirteen  large  Plates,  and  several 
AVoodcuts,  31a  6d.  cloth, 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAIL- 

ROADS,  and  Interior  Communication  in  General ; con- 
taining numerous  Experiments  on  the  Powers  of  the  Improved 
Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Con- 
veyance on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  roads. 

By  NICHOLAS  AVOOD,  Colliery  Viewer.  Merab.  Inst.  Civ . Eng  &c. 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


TIMBER  AND  STONE  MEASURER. 

Just  published.  New  Edition,  long  8vo.  price  4s.  bound. 

HOPPUS’S  TABLES  for  MEASURING; 

or.  Practical  Measuring  made  Easy,  by  anew  Setof  Tables ; 
which  shew,  at  sight,  the  Solid  Content  of  any  piece  of  Timber, 
Stone,  Ac. ; also,  the  Superficial  Content  of  Boards.  Glass,  1 amt- 
ing,  Plastering,  Ac.,  with  copious  Explanations  of  the  use*  and 
applications  of  the  Tables. 

By  E.  HOPPUS. 

London  : LONGMAN  and  Co.  ; F.  and  J.  RIVINGTON; 
HAMILTON  and  Co. ; AVH1TTAKER  and  Co.  ; SHERAVOOD 
and  Co. ; SIMPKIN  and  Co. ; DEAN  and  Co. ; 110ULST0N  and 
STONEMAN,  and  M.  TAYLOR. 


MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  is  directed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  in  Covcnt-gardeu.  on 
THURSDAY,  Feb.  4,  at  Twelve,  an  extensive  Stock  of  PAPER- 
HANGING®,  manufactured  in  the  best  manner,  and  directed  to 
be  peremptorily  sold,  comprising  rich  flocks,  satins,  crimsons,  da- 
rn Eskc,  chintzes,  gothics,  marbles,  oaks,  and  various  other  descrip- 
tions, calculated  for  every  chamber,  and  arranged  into  lots  to  suit 
builders  and  private  buvers,  whose  attention  is  specially  invited  to 
this  excellent  opportunity.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  at  the 
auction-rooms  in  Covent-garden. 


Splendid  CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  the  Louis  Quatorzc  Style,  of  the 
most  rare  Marbles,  elegant  Porcelain  Mantel  Pieces,  and  others 


elegant 

oi  me  usual  description.  _ _ . , , 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms  in  Covent-garden,  on  FRIDAY, 
Feb.  5,  at  Twelve,  ITALIAN  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  of 
a truly  tasteful  description,  embellished  with  the  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  sculpture  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period,  of  pure  sta- 
tuary, Egyptian,  preen,  black,  and  gold  birdilla  and  rouge  royal 


tuarv,  Egyptian,  preen,  black,  and  gold  birdilla  ana  rouge  royai 
marbles,  calculated  to  ndom  first-rate  drawing-rooms,  libraries,  and 
vestibules  ; several  elegant  porcelain  mantel-pieces,  presenting  ob- 
jects of  decoration  of  a novel  and  attractive  character  ; and  a va- 
riety of  statuary,  black  and  gold,  dove,  and  vein  marble  chimney- 
pieces  for  sitting-rooms  and  bed-chain bers.  May  be  viewed  the  day 
prior,  at  the  auction-rooms  in  Corent-garden. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AVHITTON,  NEAR  HOUNSLOAV 
AND  TWICKENHAM. 

MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  l>y  AUC. 

TION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday, 
March  2,  1847,  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  o'clock  each  day 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots,  all  the  excellent 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS  of  a Mansion  and 
Offices,  distinguished  as  ARGYLE  HOUSE  ; formerly  the  seat  of 
Archibald.  Duke  of  Argyle,  comprising  about  450,000  excellent 
Malm  and  Scotch  Birch.  13  tons  of  Lead,  3.800  feet  of  York  and 
Portland  Paring,  Stone  Staircases,  53  squares  of  Slating,  3.000  feet 
of  capital  Oak  Floor  Boards,  Elegantly  Caned  Dooreand  Mantles, 
Marble  and  Portland  Vases,  beautifully  executed  Original  Casts, 
AVorks  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  Academicians  and 
obtained  at  a great  expense  by  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  CHAM- 
BERS, Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  elaborately  Can  ed  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Register  Stoves,  Girders-. 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards,  Coppers,  Cisterns.  Pumps,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Valuable  Materials.— May  be  viewed  I with  Cata- 
logues only)  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Sale,  the  Sunday 


ooic,  u the  Red  xj-jn  wuu  — • - — ■ ■ 

Head  Inn,  Twickenham  ; George  Inn,  Hounslow ; Chequers, 
George,  and  Northumberland  Arms  Inns,  Isleworth  ; F n"v 
AVorton  Lane  ; nt  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  A ork-stn 
Garden ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  Adams,  Isleworth. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The  high  pressure  steam  en- 

GINE,  INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo.,  with  Engrav- 
ings, is  now  published,  price  7s.  «d. 

JOHN  AVEALE,  59,  High  Holbom. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4s., 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 


ruary,  1847,'at' One*o’ciock  in  "the  afternoon,  in  four  lota,  several 
leasehold  dwelling-houses,  cottages,  and  land,  situate  in  Ppckbam, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  being  Nos.  1,  3.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Ade- 
laidc-placc  ; Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  and  7,  Eliznbeth-placc ; melon 
ground  and  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  thereto,  with  eleven  cot- 
tages built  thereon.  No.  7,  Camdeu-place,  Southampton-strcet ; a 
piece  of  ground  .situate  iu  Portland-place.  in  the  high  road  leading 
from  Camberwell  to  l’cckham,  near  Camden  Chapel,  and  two 
dwelling-houses,  Nos.  13  and  18,  Park-place,  let  to  responsible  tenants 


The  premises  may  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenants. 
Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  maybe  had  gratis  at  the  said 
Master's  Chambers,  8outhampton-buildings.Chancery.lane,  Lon- 
nijiipcu  ftnlieifnr  No  9.  HedfoTd-row.  London:  of 


don  ; of  Mr.  CHURCH.  Solicitor.  No c 9,  Bedforf-row.Xondon  ; of 
Messrs.  MAPLES.  PEARSE,  STEVENS,  and  MAPLES,  Sob- 
elton,  Ko.  •TrrfenckV-pta  Old  Jewry  j «•£ 


citors.No.  6,Frederick's-place,oia  oew^'j  ox  mr. 

Ucitor,  No.  14,  Craven-street,  Strand;  of  Messrs.  DREAY,  High- 
street,  Bermondsey  ; and  at  the  place  of  sale ; and  of  Messrs. 
CLOSS  and  SON,  Auctioneers,  Lombard-stroet  Chambers,  33,  Cle- 
ments-lane,  City, 


,„...ing  nearly  11.000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 

building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal,"  10,  Fludyer-strcet, 
Whitehall ; Wbale,  High  Holbom  ; Simpkix, . Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patemoeter-row ; and  at  the  offioc  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  York-strect, 
Covent-garden.  


For  1846.  

Kelly’s  practical  builders 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers'  Work  -.  with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  AVoodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London  : published  by  T.  KELLY , Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  -,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


One  thick  voL  8vo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  WOO  Engravings 
on  AYood,  21 12s.  6d.,  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 

ByJ.  GAVILT.  , . , « 

“ This  elaborate  and  learned  work  constitutes  a complete  body  of 
architecture.  The  vast  mass  of  matter  is  admirably  arranged,  put 
into  a condensed  and  clear  form,  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  that 
of  themselves  are  valuable  examples,  independently  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Givilt  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  labourious  task,  which  he 
has  executed  with  ability,  and  con  amore.”— Spectator. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


NEAV  EDITIONS  OF  NESBIT’S  MENSURATION, 
LAND  SURVEYING.  &c. 

Just  published.  New  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a Treatise 
on  Levelling,  12mo.  6s.  bound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MEN- 

SURAT  ION.  By  A.  NESBIT. 

AVith  nearly  700  Practical  Examples,  and  300  AVoodcuts.— Key  5s. 
By  the  same  Author, 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING.  8vo.  12s. 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Part  L 5s. 
Key,  5s.  Part  II.  7s.  6d.— Key,  7s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
London  ; LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


MOSELEY’S  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  with  mauy  AVoodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth 

A TREATISE  on  the  MECHANICAL 

PRINCIPLES  of  ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE 
By  the  Rev.  H ENRY  MOSELEY.  M.A..  F.R.S.  . _ 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King  a 
College,  London. 

" An  elaborate,  profound,  accurate,  and  elegant  abstract,  ant 
purely  mathematical  disquisition,  on  the  theoretical  principles  o 
mechanics."— Athenasnm. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 
London  ; LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


SANDHURST  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE.. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  price  8s.  6d.  bound, 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY-,  with  th« 

-TjL  Properties  of  Conic  Sections  -,  and  an  Appendix,  constitutin, 
a Tract  on  Descriptive  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Muitar; 
College,  Sandhurst.  „ , _ . _ 

By  J.  NARR1EN,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.S.  . 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  in  the  Institution. 


Also,  forming  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  of  the  Course, 


ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY.  By T ... 

GEOMETRY'.  Bv  Professor  Nabkikn.  W8.  6il 
TRIGONOMETRY  & MENSURATION.  By  Prof.  Scott.  9s.  6c 


London  : LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  nnd  LONGMANS. 


NEAV  WORK  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  published,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  AVoodcuts,  13a  6d.  cloth. 

Elements  or  physics.  Part  2,  im 

ponderable  Bodies. 

By  C.  F.  PESCHEL. 

Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  bv  E.  WEST. 

VoL  I.  contains  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies,  7s.  6d. 

“ AVe  trace  the  hand  of  ti  master,  who  has  placed  before  h; 
readers,  in  the  most  lucid  order,  those  branches  of  science  in  thcl 
modern  improved  state.  The  work  is  a little  encyclopaedia  of  ph] 
sical  science,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  as  a work  by  which  tli 
public  will  benefit"— Philosophical  Magazine. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROAVN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


ALT.  WHO  PAY  LABOUR  AVAGES,  OR  AVHO  HAVE  TO 
CHECK  PAY  ACCOUNTS.  SHOULD  PROCURE 

DOWELL’SLABOUR  wages  table 

Bhowingin  one  view,  and  at  a single  glance,  tho^amour 


of  Days,  from  One  Q — — 

vinced  the  Compiler  of  the  great  practical  utility  of  this  Table,  au 
he  can  confidently  urge  it  to  the  notice  of  Railway  Companies,  Coi 
tractors,  Builders.  Manufacturers,  and  all  concerned  in  Pay  A- 
counts,  as  aiding  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  as  saving  time  on 
labour,  in  a most  important  degree. 

Romscv  : Printed  and  Published  by  C.  L.  LORDAN. 
London  : HOULSTON  and  STONEMAN.  May  be  had  of  a 
Booksellers. 

Price,  as  a neat  Portfolio,  Ilolf-a-crown ; in  a Sheet,  Is. 


PARKER’S  VILLA  RUSTICA,  Thir 

Scries,  29  Plates,  4to.  bda,  18a  (pub.  at  II  6s.)  184L 
STUART’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARCHITECTURE.  DECOR.' 


TIVE,  THEORETICAL,  and  MECHANICAL,  illustrated  v„ 
1,000  designs,  3 vols.  8vo.,  li.  c,,  mab.,  only  It  11a  Od.  (pub.  i 

^’MECHANICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN.  viz..  Treatises  on  tl 
Composition  and  Resolution  of  Force,  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  an 


the  Mechanical  Powers.  Plates,  4th  edition,  Svo.  cloth,  7a  6d.  ipu 


t 12-  I- 


INWOOD'S  ERECTIIEION  at  ATHENS,  Fragments  of  Ath 
nian  Architecture,  and  Remains  in  Attica,  &c.  39  Plates  ini 
folio,  bd.,  12a  6d.  1831. 


BRITTON’S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES,  complete  5 yol 

4to..  h.  bd.  morocco,  elegant,  only  loL  10s.,  cost  35!.  . 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  SPECIFICATIONS  for  PRACTICA 
ARCHITECTURE,  with  16<l  Demonstrations,  Second  Editioi 
Svo.  cloth,  1!.  3s.  1836.  . , 

The  above,  warranted  clean  and  perfect,  to  be  had  at  E.  and . 
HOAVARD'S,  114,  Holbom-liilL 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumruing-stree 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  I'rinler,  at  the  Prin 
fag-office  of  J.Jc  H.  Cox.  Brothenj,  74  4^75,  ^e^feld™ 


me  ssiue  coumj  uuu  ...  — : 

at  the  Office  of  "Tue  Bl'ilder,"  2,  Y ork-street,  Covent-Garden, I 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  County.- 
Saturday,  January  30, 1847. 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A PERSON  of  considerable  experience  in 

Measuring  and  Estimating  generally,  and  in  making  out 
and  pricing  Bills  of  Quantities,  offers  liis  services  on  very  mode- 
rate terms.  Direct,  free,  to  H.  11.  care  of  Mr.  Eollett,  No.  63,  Fleet 
street. 


H. 


S.  CHAUNCY,  SURVEYOR, 

v - ' HOUSE,  and  ESTATE-AGENT. 

OFFICES— 10,  Symond's  Inn,  Chancery-lane.il 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor,  at  the  West 

End,  requires  nn  intelligent  Lad,  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  No  salary  will  bo  given,  as  he  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  profession.— Apply  to  A.  (by  letter  prepaid). 
17,  King-street,  St.  Jameses.— There  is  also  a vacancy  for  an  articled 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A SITUATION  is  required  by  a Young; 

Man  of  respectability.  Tie  Is  well  acquainted  with  artificers' 
works,  ami  hns  been  accustomed  to  the  management  of  extensive 
•ounts  and  correspondence.  The  highest  references  and  security 
1 be  furnished,  — Address  to  K-  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,’’  2 


York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  kc. 

ears 

..  „ himself 

three  yenrs  to  a gentleman  of  good  practice,  and  where 
much  practical  knowledge  may  be  acquired.  Respectable  references 
will  be  given.  A small  salary  required.— Address  to  A.  C.,  4,  St. 
Vincent- place,  Islington,  London. 


1U  J\  1VC111I  r.cic,  cu.. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  been  three  ve 

with  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  wishes  to  engage  bin 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  some  Good  CARVERS  and 

MARBLE  MASONS— Apply  at  the  London  Marble  and 
li  stone  Working  Company,  Eshcr-street,  Holyivell-strect,  Westmm- 
‘ stcr.  


/"ANTED,  an  active,  steady,  respectable 

. . Man,  as  FOREMAN  in  agenerat  Building  EstabBshment. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  busmesa- Address,  GEORGE 
McCANN,  Builder.  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  — None  need  apply 
whose  character  will  not.  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 


Wf  ANTED,  by  a Youny;  Man,  a Situation 

Tv  as  FOREMAN  in  a Builder’s  Yard,  or  as  a PARTN  ER  in 
a small  business.  The  most  respectable  references  can  be  gr 
to  general  abilities.— Address,  prepaid,  to  C.  '• 

Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


, office  ol'  “The 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

TM/" ANTED,  in  an  Office  in  the  Suburbs  of 

Tl  London,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Olio  acquainted  with 
the  business,  and  accustomed  to  early  hours,  will  be  preferred.— 
Address,  p.’p.,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  to  A.  15.,  Messrs,  uen- 
liett  and  Co.,  Ironmongers,  Lower-road,  Islington. 


GLASS  WORKS. 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  the 

practical 

man  °lu3com  munVcatioii  s w i ii  lie  ooiSdentialTy ^received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Quceu-squaro,  West- 
minster, London. 


w 


TO  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Builder  at  the  West  End 

of  town,  a FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  " ‘ ’ ' 


and  of  active  and  i 

“ The  Builder,”  2, York-street,  C 
fications.  


vent-gardeu,  stating  age  and  quali- 


T HE  Advertiser  is  open  to  any  Engagement 

in  the  office  of  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  or  in  any  capa- 
city in  which  several  years’  experience,  taking  out  Quantities, 
making  Estimates.  Working,  and  other  Drawiugs,  Superintending 
and  Measuring  Artificers'  Work,  Levelling,  &c.,  can  be  made  avail- 
able. No  objection  to  Town  or  Country  ; satisfactory  references 
furnished.— Address  Z.,  Post-office,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


T 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

General  Infirmary,  Bedford,  Feb.  1, 1847. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary, 

for  the  erection  of  a Fever  Hospital,  give  notice  that  they 
•eccive  PLANS  011  or  before  the  2oth  instant,  for  such  b 
;o  be  capable  of  accommodating  50  beds,  to  be  erected  < 


Decorative  art  society, 

20,  Great  Marlborough-street— Wednesday.  Feb.  10— Con- 
versazione : The  application  of  Design  to  Stained  Glass  Windows. 
Visitors'  tickets  may  be  obtained  from 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Susscx-placc,  Kensington. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON:  Incorpo- 

rated bv  Roj-al  Charter. 

Pm:sinENT — H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  list  for  the  current  year  is  now  open.  Subscribers  will  re- 
ceive for  each  guinea  paid,  besides  the  chance  of  obtaining  a work 
of  art  at  the  distribution,  a pair  of  prints,  the  “Last  Embrace,” 
and  the  “Neapolitan  Wedding,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Rolls  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  respectively,  after  T.  Uwins,  R.A.,  with  a set  of 
engravings  in  outline  from  seven  of  the  cartoons  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  premium  of  500t  offered  by  the  society  for  an  histo- 
rical picture. 

GEORGE  GODWIN.)  «, 

T.EWTS  POCOCK  j non.  aecs. 


s 


O C I E T Y OF  ARTS. 

PRMIDKKT. 

H.R.II.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c. 

1.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  3th  of 
May,  1847.— A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amounting 
to  .300  Guineas,  with  40  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  to 
all  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society’s  House,  John- 

6t 2 etAnd  ICX H 1 m T ION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  orened  in  tho 
Society’s  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 
by  puhlic  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  bad 
oil  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC- 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  IRONFOUNDERS  AND  SMITHS. 

WANTED  CONTRACTS  lor  Iron  Rail- 

ing  and  Coping  of  the  same  pattern  and  weight  as  that 
surrounding  llarringtou-sqilaro,  Hampstead-road.  London.  Ivie 
quantity  contracted  lor  not  to  be  less  than  500  nor  more  than  1,800 
feet.  Tile  contract  to  be  for  the  roiling,  with  coiling  and  fixing  the 
same,  the  brick  footing  not  to  be  included.  N o tenders  received 
after  the  20th  of  February.— Address,  Messrs.  NEW  MAN  and  Co., 
5,  Great  Randolpb-Btreet,  Camdcn-towu. 


BEDFORD  ESTATE,  PARISH  OF  ST.  PANCRAS.— 

TO  CONTRACTORS. 

PERSONS  willing  to  CONTRACT  for 

Cleansing  and  Watering  the  Streets,  and  removing  the  dust 
from  the  houses  on  the  above  estate,  for  one  year,  from  the  23tli  of 
March  next,  arc  requested  to  send  TENDERS  for  the  same  on  or 
before  the  28th  inst,  as  below,  where  every  information  may  be  ob- 
tained between  the  hours  of  11  and  4 o'clock. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

JOHN  WOOD,  Clerk  and  Surveyor, 

20,  Uordon-street,  Gordon-square. 

February  3rd,  1847. 


KE 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Surveying  and  Estimating 

CLERK  in  a Builder’s  office.  He  must  be  a good  ac- 
countant, quick  at  figures,  write  a good  hand,  and  able  to  take  and 
lav  down  plans.  A person  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  between 
twenty-live  and  thirty  years  of  age,  would  be  preferred.  Address  to 
M.  S.,  office  of"  The  Builder,”  2.  York-street,  Covent-garden,  stating 
salary  and  all  particulars. 


TO  SPECULATING  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  an  Active  and  Steady 

Person,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  4c  , having  held 
the  situation  for  three  years  ; or  is  willing  to  take  the  Carpenter  s 

and  Joiner’s  work  of  houses  by  the  piece  at  a moderate  once,  and 
bind  himself  responsible  for  completion  and  workmanship.— AO- 
dress  D.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  Borvell,  Post  Office,  3,  Haberdasher  8-place- 
east,  Hoxton. 

N.B.  No  objection  to  country. 


nun 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a Young 

Man  of  good  address  and  buBineM  habits,  ' v 


, ving  been 

j YARD  CLERK,  or  to 

_ _ firing  the  same,  and  accustomed 
to*giving  credit,  will  find  in  the  jadvertiser^  a viseful  member, 
possesses  a general  knowledge 
selves  and  their  mode  of  busn 
building  ground  in  land 


brought  up  to  the  business  of  n builder, 
represent  a firm.  . Any 

•*“  "**v**the  London  builders,  as  to  them- 
, well  knowing  the  system  of  all 

... 'London.— Address  to  I.  J.  M.,  office 

of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


1,  Canning-place,  Kensington,  Feb.  4th,  1847. 

ENSINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

•TO  BUILDERS.— The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
01  Kensington, having  observed  in  " The  Builder,”  on  1 riday  last  an 
advertisement,  signed  by  irresponsible  parties,  purporting  to  be  a 
Caution  to  Builders  that  any  Contract  entered  into  by  the  Guar- 
dians for  Building  a Workhouse  will  be  resisted  by  the  1 ansh  as 
illegal ; the  Guardians  arc  desirous  of  stating  that  the  legality  ot 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Order  for  Building  the  Wurkhouse 
under  which  ttie  Gunrdiaus  Act,  lias  been  affirmed  by  the  Queen  s 
Bench.  The  advertisement  is  obviously  designed  to  prevent  me 
Receipt  of  Tenders,  but  the  Board  believe  that  it  will  be  rendered 
ineffective  by  this  public  notification,  that  the  Guardians  possess 
the  amplest  legal  authority  to  contract  for  the  Budding  of  the  'aid 
Workhouse  : and  they  take  this  opportunity  ot  reminding  b udders 
that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Execution  of  the  W orks 
at  their  Meeting  at  the  Board  Room,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant, 
as  stated  in  “The  Builder”  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1S-17,  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining ncarlv  11.000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  hail  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  aud  Architects’  Journal."  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall  ; Weals,  High  Holhorn  : Si'inux.  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patemostcr-row ; and  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Coven  t-garden. 


K 


For  1846. 

ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 

of  Artificers’  Work  : with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  ana  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Armnged  by  nil 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  bvo.,  price  8s..  neatly  bound 
London  : published  bv  T.  KELLY , Patemostcr-row  ; 8IMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  ull  Booksellers. 


c 


ARPENTRY. — 'It  is  intended  to  Publish 


Guildhall,  January  28, 1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting  the  City’s 

Lauds  will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday, .the 17th  day 
of  February  next  (instead  ot  the  loth,  ^-before  adveidtsedl.  ajt  One 
o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  tor  LETT  IN  G 011 LEASE 

a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the  north  side  of  Broad-streetrbuildingH,  and 
a house  No.  Windsor-court,  Monkwell-street,  for  twenty-0110 
years  from  Lady-day  next ; aud  also  a house  N o.  2,  Beehive-passage, 
Lime-street,  for  thirteen  years  from  Lady-day  next.-! ' urthcr  pai- 
ticulars  may  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen,  by  apply  mg  at  the  Office 


of  Works,  Guildhall. 


THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-strect,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  111s  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arrange'd,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  &c. 


Ancient  and  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical : to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 

T“tfAtaorawrk  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry aud  Joinery  ; 31  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 
to  the  present  time.  . „ „ _ 

2 SUPPLEMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs.  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  kc.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  aud  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect.  „ _ , , „ . 

:i  SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 
mens .if  Open  Hoofs  aud  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  kc..  kc.,  kc.  Bv  an  Architect  _ ( . _ „„ 

1.  SUPPLEMENT  C.— Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  an  Architect  . , , 

5 SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 

SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  ofthe  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  Loudon  aud  Paris 

■Ml  will  be  amplified  with  .Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
l,e  of  a nature  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  ot  2s.  imL 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  lext,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  having  the  work  direct  as  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  tlieir  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom.  Canvassers  and  the  trade  in 
the  Country  wlio  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospectuses’s  ready  with  the  Fust  Part.  May  1st, 
and  tho  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  aud  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Burs  are  ^rouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  J E N N I N G b 6 Ri-UIB 
TERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destrue* 


e Bar,  and  a 


the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
.ado  of  brass,  afford  greater  nrotcctiou  to  tne 
and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  o 


corner  ofthe  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  tne  siau-oua.u 
in  damp  weather.  II  undreds  of .shops  have  bee' . secured  by  the  in 
ventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  nnd  efficiency  may  be  00 
tallied  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  coutw^g  «ght 
secured  for  -J4s  . or  a new  front  shod  aud  teeuied  lor  4US.  A uoenu 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Pmuters,  who  m- 
frnHiioe  it  t.,  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — 10 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger 


THE  BUILDER 


The  rent- recover ing  offices, 

23.  New. Broad-street,  City.  - The  BUSINESS  of  COLLECT- 
M RENTS,  for  half  a century  conducted 
iv  carried  on  at  the  same  offices  by  Sir. 

ime,  respectfully 

- -----  - . -----  -m.uuim  -vc'.1  w tvi.vO  many  year"  ’ 

ni.s  predecessors,  trusting  by.  perseverance  and  attention,  cbdabi 

inth  punctuality  in  the  settlement  of  all  cash  transactions,  still  to 
merit  a share  of  patronage  and  support 


ING  and  legally  ri 
by  the  Messrs.  Pitt, 
ROBERT  HARDING 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 


The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  (Irvine'S  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 


they  arc  now;  nia-  nulacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pieces  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  at  their  works  in  Ecoleston-place.  Pimlico,  leading 
out  of  Ebury -street.  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Can- 
me.  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  ennehments-thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
forthese  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 

Mouldings  and  Carrings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chain*.  Picture  Frames, 
cription  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 


Chimney-pieces,  and  - 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  he  s 
Wood  Carving  Officte, 


road,  Thames-bauk. 


w 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.-NORAVAY  SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,  GREENWICH. 

TUCKWELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

Architects,  Sculptors,  Masons,  and  others,  that 
- " — -.Y  — 


L'  SEASONED  CAEN  STUN 

—J  exclusively  from  his  quarries  nt 

Allemague,  which,  for  present  uses,  is  superior  to  any  now  imported. 
Onicrs  received  by  Mr.  TUCKWELL,  nt  the  Whavf.  and  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  11.  A.  \\  LTHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Chcapside,  where  anv 
information  nnd  samples  may  be  obtained.— CAEN  STONE  shipped 
direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTnEUUITHE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  heir  to  inform 


Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  h 
sV'!,U„  k, , i m " !“rf’  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Cl 

Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a la 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  th 


quarries  at  Allemangc'..  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  ntidfurthcr 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  Soutli- 
wark-squave,  Borough,  London. 

Grdcm  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
Caen  WliarC 0,1811  ®*'eam',oaki  ca^  ot  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMUCO-ROAD. 

^AMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Arclii- 

K_y  teets  mid  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  cverv  oLber 
brauch  ofStone-work,  4o„  nrccxcoutedat  thecheapest  possible  rate, 
‘,he  l,'ol",tr>;  .ready  f"r  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
PHnu£wi&TS  to„  ha\e  ■,t,he  m,,st  'il'l'ciiit  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  m the  PROVINCES,  executed 
UI1_uer  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN, 
in  ti,7.  t I;1|8  "I?  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
m the  London  Market,  either  m the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  vires 
™tcieth'V'  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 


ir  carriage. 

Gluwn^'-Pieees  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  bo  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  aud  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


ADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.- 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  c 


The 


. v,  ,.  , • “uuaers,  ana  others  engaged  in 

building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost  Its 
nci?iUirn'^f  a r'9h  vclloiv  stone  tint.  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches;  one  in  Manchester, 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

j^JESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 


and  WRITERS 

S-,  WATERL__ . 

An  Apprcutice,wantcd,  td  board  and  lbdge  with  his  friends. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basement.'.  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Cora  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
ibove  low  price,  aud  the  work  guaranteed.— Apple  to  JOHN  P1L- 
KIXGTON.  POLONCEAUH  BITUJIEN  P AV  EM  ENT  OFFICE, 

"'HAllF-KOA^),  C""”  ” ‘ ~ " 

ay  Engineers  and  i 
ering  bridges  and 


KIN .. 

13,  WHAHF-KOAD,  CITY-KUAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  anil 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplifed  with  the  best  bitumen 


F 


ILTERED  WATER.— As  the 


ainy  sea- 

produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 
foti mile's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  large 
quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  lie 

* ’ these  apparatus,  which  arc  easily  applied  to 

*“i.  aud  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
lin-'-  r - 


cisterns  and  waler-bu... 

tfon  from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  pi 
Two  to  Four  Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  dailv  ; for 
brewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 
ments, to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rothcrhithe  ; Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 


CH  AR  LESLONGhegs  to  inform hisFricndf 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glaa 


and  having  just  built  tiro  of  the  largest  kilns  i 


. Ji  9d.  per  foot,  r 

i London,  is  cnabjg 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

, 2o\  SOHO-SOU ARE.  Depot  for  the  Sale  of  the  Plate  Glaa 
manufactured  by  the  St,  Gohalu  Company,  Paris.— The  attentioi 
of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  is  particular!! 
requested  to  this, article,  which  stands  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  o 
colollr,  superiority  of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possessing  almM 
faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  cau  be  procured  of  any  dimett 
sions.— Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  fuithei 
particulars,  to  be  addressed  to 


ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26.  Soho  Square.  ' 


Builders. 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  it 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCT  I ON, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 


jffiiin  and.oraamenta^patterns’for  (Jouservatorii 


rought  and  Cast  Iron.  HYDRAULIC 


MAKERS' PUMPS,  ...  n„iiffiu 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strcct,  Fleet-street 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 


t the  usual 

tfriars.  She  

Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

JYfESSRS.  H.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  havin£ 


lose,  Southwark, 


dosed  their  Lime  Wharf 

have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  ..  

Bauksiilc,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey 
stone,  Flame-burnt  and  Plasterers'  I.ime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bricks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pols,  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  ltOSHEU  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Limchouse,  Millbank-strcct,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  linsin, 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  ] 
London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

, d with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 

the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases.  Ao.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  IlGUTICULTU  UAL  PURPOSES.  I 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

A KNISHES  and  GEN UINE  WHITE  LEAD  ; MILLED 


LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  c 


by  Pl’ui 


Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all 'materials 


Leicestcr-square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATE  NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  tw 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  ifnu  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration ifour  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  nnd  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent'Steam  Bed-Feather; 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


Kingsland-roud. 


* Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  peculiar 

property-  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to'usc  at  this 
ork,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering,  Satis- 


HITE  aud  SONS,  Millbank -street,  Westminster. 


K 


E EN  E’S  PA  TENT  MA  RB  LE  C E M ENT 


exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
ther  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
bytlie  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

-'heap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 


architrave,  anil  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  wh 
>ses  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  aud  the  attacks  of  Vermin. ' 
Patentees  aud  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


....  at  Boltou-lc- Moors,  nnd  a pars' mage- house  and  the  oi  _ 

mental  parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  aud  buildings. 
Ac.  Its  advantages  are.  that  it  is  not  a - Composition,-'  nor  of  the 
nature of  Stucco, .but .HA  R1)  BURNT  CLAY.  Ju  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
tnnu  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

I he  Principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trasses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  pnnelleii 


, . 7 - - - - ...........  iu„uiuiii((3,  panels,  paucueu 

bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads;  pinnacles,  finiala,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces,  indented 
tiles  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  4c,,  and  every  variety  of 


ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purpoi 
This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  ., 
be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained. 
Proprietors,  E.  1'.  WILLUCK  and  Co., 


weather.  Specimens  may 


TtTALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

* y KNOTTING.— This  ncwlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  A\  allis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  m V ood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
aies'.eea  w Hu  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 


public  an  article 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  i 
with  a brush  like  common  paint, 
situations,  and  does  not  require  licaL 

^Sqld  vKOl^de  and  retni  1 ,.  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 


Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacture 


ITKJDD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

“*  s0!re’  CEm 
The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  • it  neither 
cmcks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes  - Hot 
bouses.  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildingB,  aud  is  not  affected  by 


MARTIN  S FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CjAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

' Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S.  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  eomposi- 


MANUFACTUREU 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  nnd  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
T“, “ ’ raricty  of 


DOORS,  and 

Sashes  aud  Frames, 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Stcam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity  — N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS, SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, 4a 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


- — - ...  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  uny  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U ulifce  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  isuniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness, 

a Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  TUKuWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
liil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
- “ has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 


. 'Pos 

on  the  Grosvonor  estate,  4c. 

For  the  nbove  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  tlic  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satis  tact  ory  references  can  be  givea  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Pans  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  li  t-  Liverpool  and  .Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  23,  Caunin  -- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
EKS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 


PROTOXI DE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  73  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  aud  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
i1'  s,  ,'ntil  0,1  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 

,Ti  irtum  . If  blended  with  ot.ier  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
w nit-  -lead,  r or  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  penectly  innoxious.  1 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

°y  8T-rU-''  I^'(.i  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
im  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
^niUm„of’,o1isf7Unei1“a  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  lanetj  «luch  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
a“  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 

's  tne  oueot  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
while  a.,  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 


ing  the  gram, 

!n  appearance, 

vhole  Interior  ._  a 

o paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  nnd  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  ' The 
s.ta,“3are  Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS. 
- •p,,&o  .uf0,r?7Str-c,-f  Rlaekfnars-road  ; sold  also  at  the  office  of 
Bvr'-LPEK’  V '0,|e-street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Hod- 
SPfP.A  W idemarsh-street,  Hcretord  ; It.  Sutton.  " Review  office." 
»t°CmL? -a  w ' if  '-a-  i’  3A  jl'gh-street,  Lynn  ; nnd  in  Manchester 
at  Crake  s Marble  Works,  Garmtt-bndge.  In  bottles  of  6iL  and  Is. 
each  and  at  Ids.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  winch  dissolves  in  water  to  ft 

liquid,  ana  one — — ... 

Trade  supplied, 


e pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. -N.  B.  The 


JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  arc  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Dump.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  , detect  it.  it  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  m the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  tho  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-sidc.  It  may  he  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any- season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  C 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT galvanized  iron  ROOEJnC.  WORKS.South-  1 
work-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Wovks, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  tho 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
itry,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs,  ^ 


Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


UBfcet  8ojal 

fQa|cstj)'s  liters  IPairnt. 

j^|ORE\VOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 


tentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
■ ’ ‘ ‘ ' 1 purehor — *-  “ ‘ m 


frost  has  m.  

new  Houses,  which  mi 
lointed  with  t' 


e Inner  Wails  of 
T painted  directly.  Roofs 
undamaged  by  the 


rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
point  of  economy. 


nothing  can  approach ...  

Architects  anil  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  dc. 
_ - - . be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 

lectus  fully  describing  the 


specimens  may  no  seen,  aud  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  aud  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
appUcation  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder."  and  of  MANN  and  CO.. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees.  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  Loudon : of  whom  also  may  he  had, 

anrt,  CO.'S  PATENT  .^TONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  AV  alls  of 
Houses  tlint  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cemmts,  and 
winch  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oil  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN  S and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weatiier,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  l>y  no  other 
l amt  whatever.  It.  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
ny  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  evtn  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


takes,  ana  consequent  disappointment  — ... 

They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  foi 
MOREAVOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  bo  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  lias  fl  plain,  ziuc-likc  appearance, 
while  M.  and  K.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a buioolli 
crystalline  surface. 

MOREAVOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  anil  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Rooting, 
anil  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  ana  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  nil 
comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  anil  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust  ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  tho  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  ndmit- 
tiug  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so.  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing. and  out-door  work  geueniUy,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
njctal  roofing  that  can  he  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 


a it  m 


This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from „„ 

sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as 'bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  4c.  4c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Graccchurch- 
street. 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 


unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 

adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  tho  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  arc  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  tho  vender.  The  public  arc  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE’S  GENUINE  TAVO  HOLE  BLACK  PEN'S,  unless  each 
stamped,  “ G.  and  J._  Deane,  London-briilge,”  and  the  box, 
■'  ' ’ ’ ' variously  co- 


whicli  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon 
loured  label,  inscribed, 

“ G.  and  J.  DEANE'S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  AVilliam- 
street,  London-bridge.” 


THE  BUILDER 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1847. 


the  council  of  the  In- 
lte  of  Architects  an- 
nced,  in  June  last,  the 
us  of  the  competition  for 
medal  granted  by  the 
2en  for  the  promotion  of 
architecture,  we  protested  against  the  limita- 
I tion  of  the  age  of  competitors  to  twenty-five 
1 years."  We  reminded  the  council  that  they 
I had,  in  their  circular  advertisement  of  the  sub- 
| jects  proposed  for  the  medals  of  the  Institute, 
i and  the  Soane  medallion,  pointed  out  that  the 
i object  of  the  Institute  was,  not  merely  to  draw 
I the  attention  of  students  and  the  younger 
I members  of  the  profession  to  the  subjects  pro- 
| posed  for  the  prize  essays,  but,  “ to  enlist  the 
experience,  the  judgment,  and  the  taste,  of 
I those  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  several 
departments  of  the  art,  whether  members  of 
the  Institute  or  not:”  and  we  then  made  the 
following  remark. 

“ The  Institute  wish  very  properly  to  enlist 
the  experience  and  the  judgment  of  practised 
men  ; but  the  medal  graciously  presented  by 
the  Sovereign  to  advance  the  art  and  science 
of  architecture — the  greatest  honour  they  have 
to  bestow — is  not  to  be  opened  to  such  candi- 
dates. The  council  should  have  ennobled  this 
medal  to  the  utmost,  and  made  it  open  to  all, 
so  that,  like  the  corresponding  medal  given  by 
the  Royal  Society,  it  might  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession. 
Architecture  has  few  or  no  honours.  By  the 
course  pursued,  they  are  not  only  throwing 
away  the  opportunity  of  creating  one,  but  are 
actually,  as  will  be  found  in  practice,  lowering 
the  worth  of  their  other  medals.” 

Further  consideration  has  made  the  correct- 
ness of  our  first  view  of  the  question  more  evi- 
dent, and  now  comes  the  result  of  the  advertise- 
ment to  clinch  it. 

And  a melancholy  result  it  is.  A result 
we  must  confess,  much  worse  than  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected;  insomuch  as  we  ought  to 
find  plenty  of  men  of  four  or  five-and-tvventy 
capable  of  designing  a building  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects, comprising  lecture-room,  library, 
gallery  for  casts  and  fiagments,  &c.  not  to 
exceed  in  cost  20,000/.,  which,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  was  the  subject  proposed  to 
competitors.  The  reward,  too,  was  certainly 
a tempting  one;  for,  be  it  remembered,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  royal  gold  medal, — the  first  royal 
gold  medal  awarded  in  England  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  architecture,  with  all  the^res- 
tige  it  will  give, — the  successful  competitor 
will  be  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institute  for  the  sum  of  50/.  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  in  pursuit  of  his  professional 
studies,  at  any  period  within  five  years  from 
the  time  of  the  medal  having  been  awarded  to 
him,  upon  sending  to  the  Institute  a satisfac- 
tory study  of  some  existing  building,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

This,  we  repeat,  was  a tempting  offer,  and 
ought  to  have  produced  a number  of  emulative 
competitors,  and  some  fine  fresh  bold  thoughts, 
well  set  forth  on  paper,  to  shew  that  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  intended  doing 
something  more  than  blindly  copy  the  orders 


* See  Vol,  IV.,  p.  308  and  p,  325, 


and  repeat  worn-out  precedents,  without 
thought  of  principles. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  look  for 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  style  ; we  do  not 
expect  to  find  architects  employing  details 
never  before  met  with,  or  producing  at  once, 
as  with  the  blow  of  harlequin's  wand  in  a pan- 
tomime, a building  altogether  different  from 
others  already  erected.  As  we  have  often  said, 
the  history  of  architecture  is  the  history  of  a 
progress.  A number  of  modifications  and 
adaptations  to  circumstances,  scarcely  percep- 
tible, singly,  concur  to  produce  gradually  a 
change  which  can  be  chronicled.  It  requires 
many  inventive  minds,  and  many  years,  to 
evolve  a new  style  in  architecture. 

What  we  do  expect,  however,  is,  that  archi- 
tects will  recombine  rather  than  repeat, — that 
they  will  give  the  most  perfect  and  commodious 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
and  be  able  to  carry  it  out  with  the  most 
proper  materials  and  economy  ; that  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  fittingly  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  magnificently  ex- 
pressed ; that  the  proportions  shall  be  harmo- 
nious, whether  the  building  be  costly  or  simple, 
and  the  adornments  strictly  in  character;  in 
short,  that  in  all  the  arrangements  for  utility, 
the  development  of  the  beautiful  be  never  lost 
sight  of. 

The  sets  of  designs  submitted  for  the  royal 
medal  are  eleven  in  number.  One,  with  the 
motto  Tenet  Deus  clavum , is  a mere  piece  of 
impertinence ; and  there  is  one  other,  if  not 
two,  which  is  little  better.  Three  or  four  are 
very  creditable  drawings,  though  far  beneath 
what  we  looked  for,  and  the  remainder  call  for 
no  remark.  There  is  a creditable  attempt  to 
obtain  a monumental  character  for  the  building 
in  one  of  the  designs,  and  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  a second  is  satisfactory  ; but  the  de- 
fects in  all  are  so  great  (if  the  proper  standard 
be  kept  in  mind),  the  want  of  any  thing  like 
genius  is  so  apparent,  that  comparison  is  un- 
necessary, as  we  cannot  think  the  council  will 
feel  themselves  justified  in  awarding  the  prize 
on  this  occasion. 

To  give  the  author  of  either  of  the  designs 
submitted  fifty  pounds  would  be  a sad  misap- 
plication of  the  Society’s  funds ; but  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  royal  medal  would  at  once 
destroy  the  value  of  that  medal,  and  would  be 
a public  injury  of  very  serious  character. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  this  medal  should 
be  regarded  as  an  honour  worth  striving  for 
by  every  member  of  the  profession  ; that  ob- 
taining it  should  give  a reputation ; and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  the  council  will  refuse  to  award 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  will  in  their 
next  advertisement  withdraw  the  limitation  of 
age.  We  would  further  suggest  that  on  alter- 
nate vears,  it  should  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  a subject  to  be  named. 


CONDITION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CHESTER. 

Chester,  like  other  places,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  is  arousing  itself  to  the  importance  of 
sanatory  improvements,  and  certainly  no  town 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  stands  more  in 
need  of  them.  The  statistical  returns  of  the 
Registrar  general  shew  that  it  does  not  do  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  natural  drainage 
alone,  with  which  the  fair  city  has  been  bounti- 
fully blest  by  Providence,  as  the  neglect  of 
artificial  drainage  entails  a fearful  sacrifice  of 
the  energies,  the  health,  and  even  the  lives  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  community  annually. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  system  of  sewerage  upon  a compre- 
hensive plan,  under  the  powers  of  the  Improve- 
ment Act  recently  come  into  operation,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  such  a 


salutary  measure,  both  in  an  economical  and 
sanatory  point  of  view,  although  many  of  that 
class  termed  of  the  “ old  school,”  are  disposed 
to  question  its  utility.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  the  measure  of 
sanatory  reform,  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  so  strongly  advocated,  will  prove  the 
panacea  to  all  the  “ ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
without  it  is  followed  up  by  measures  that  have 
a tendency  to  check  the  practice  of  adulterating 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  now  so  exten- 
sively prevalent. 

In  a former  article  upon  this  subject,  we  la- 
mented over  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  autho- 
rities of  towns  with  reference  to  sanatory  im- 
provements, and  regretted,  that  as  a nation  of 
mechanics,  and  anxious  to  maintain  that  cha- 
racter, so  little  sterling  science  bad  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  in  which 
every  member  of  the  community  was  interested, 
both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

Great  evils  are  caused  in  this  city  by  the  con- 
stant disturbanceof  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  relaying  water  or  gas  pipes,  which 
is  evident  from  a casual  inspection  of  the  cross 
sections  of  the  surfaces.  Our  observations 
confirm  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  some  other  plan  must  be  devised 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  subways  or  tunnels 
must  be  used  for  sewers,  water,  and  gas  pipes, 
or  that  the  water  and  gas  pipes  must  be  ban- 
ished the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  curb-stone  of  the  footways 
on  each  side,  with  a double  row  of  mains, 
so  that  when  sewers  are  once  constructed,  the 
middle  of  the  streets  may  never  be  disturbed, 
or  left,  as  at  present,  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
water  or  gas  companies.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the 
roadways  of  streets ; some  better  and  more 
durable  system  is  urgently  called  for,  for  when 
the  arch  enemies,  sewage  commissioners,  water 
and  gas  companies,  are  banished,  the  excuse  of 
an  imperfect  road  surface  ought  not  and  must 
not  be  admitted,  but  we  fear  that  until  there 
is  some  change  made,  the  public  will  have  to 
submit,  though  with  murmurings  loud  and 
deep.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall  speak  at 
greater  length  at  a future  period. 

Trapping  drains  by  water  alone,  it  seems 
clear,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  effectual  in 
its  character ; we  are  open  to  receive  any  plan 
that  may  be  suggested  as  an  efficient  remedy. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  the  wretched  foot  pave- 
ments of  this  venerable  city  are  to  be  replaced 
with  flags,  so  that  the  sojourner,  and  he  that  is 
troubled  with  corns,  may  traverse  the  streets 
with  as  much  ease  and  comfort  as  the  “rows” 
and  walls  that  bear  the  stamp  of  imperial 
Rome.  This  wise  measure  will,  further,  have 
a direct  tendency  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
city. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  citizens  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  impure 
in  quality,  and  inefficient  in  quantity,  and  is 
pumped  up  from  the  river  Dee,  and  conveyed 
at  once  to  the  tanks  of  the  consumers  without 
being  filtered  or  divested  of  any  of  its  impu- 
rities, and  there  are  neither  reservoirs  nor  filters 
attached  to  the  works.  Two  serious  fires  have 
recently  occurred  there  ; fortunately  the  one 
was  situated  near  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere 
Canals,  the  other  near  the  River  Dee,  where 
a copious  supply  of  water  was  obtained,  but 
although  a fire-plug  was  within  a few  feet  of 
the  former  premises,  it  was  not  used,  because 
it  was  stated  there  was  no  water  on  in  the  main; 
so  if  a fire  were  to  occur  in  the  middle  of  this 
city  amongst  the  old  timber  buildings,  under 
such  a system,  the  consequences  must  be  dis- 
astrous. No  town  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  so  well  situated  for  a copious  and 
good  supply  of  pure  water  as  Chester,  and  if 
the  constant  supply  under  high-pressure  system 
was  adopted,  fire-engines  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  stand-pipes  and  hose  applied  directly 
to  the  mains,  which  would  throw  a greater 
volume  of  water  than  could  possibly  be  done 
with  engines ; and  if  fire-plugs  were  more 
numerous,  and  hose  and  stand-pipes  at  depdts 
in  every  street,  we  should  seldom  hear  of  fires 
so  destructive  in  their  character  as  have  re- 
cently been  recorded  by  the  press. 

A discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
council  on  the  supply  of  gas,  a new  company 
having  been  projected  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  supplying  gas  at  a cheaper  rate  than  that 
charged  by  the  old  company,  viz.,  8s.  per  thou- 
sand feet,  but  the  permission  of  the  council  to 
break  up  the  streets  was  refused,  because  the 
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project  was  in  too  crude  a state,  and  the  old 
company  promised  to  amend  and  reduce  the 
price  to  6s.  8d.  per  thousand  feet. 

As  a considerable  profit  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  gas,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  new  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  to  be  introduced, 
by  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  will  place  both  the 
supply  of  water  and  gas  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  profits  derived 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion or  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
city. 

it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  in  this  age  of 
shares  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  system  of 
lighting  the  public  lamps  might  be  improved, 
and  the  old  fashioned  lamplighter,  with  his 
Jong  ladder,  &c.,  dispensed  with,  a great  nui- 
sance in  populous  places.  W e think  that  the 
day  has  arrived  when  the  public  lamps  should 
be  lighted  simultaneously  by  the  aid  of  galva- 
nism. 

We  trust  that  the  spirit  of  improvement 
which  has  recently  manifested  itself  in  Chester 
will  respect  many  of  those  venerable  and  anti- 
quated buildings  that  add  somuch  to  the  interest 
of  the  place,  both  to  the  lover  of  archaeology  and 
antiquarianism.and  that  they  will  be  preserved 
by  the  authorities  with  as  much  religious  sanc- 
tity as  the  “ rows  ” and  the  venerable  walls  that 
encompass  the  renowned  city.  The  cathedral 
and  other  public  edifices,  erected  of  the  soft 
red  sandstone  of  the  district,  exhibit  outward 
marks  of  rapid  decay,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  restorations  that  are  slowly  taking 
place  are  being  executed  in  the  same  friable 
material,  although  good  durable  stone  can  be 
obtained  from  Marley  and  Pechforton,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  County  Hall,  Grosvenor  Bridge, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  locality.  A fine 
throne  has  recently  been  erected  iu  the  cathe- 
dral from  the  design  of  Mr.  Hussey. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  men- 
tioning the  disgraceful  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  The 
surface  of  St.  John’s  churchyard  appears  to  be 
raised  nearly  3 feet  above  its  original  level,  from 
the  accumulation  of  dead  bodies  that  have  been 
deposited  there.  Surely  another  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  elapse,  and  this  disreputable 
state  of  things  continue. 

It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a magnificent 
central  station  for  the  five  railways  meeting  in 
Chester,  and  that  a new  approach  to  the  city 
will  be  formed.  We  trust  that  the  railway  com- 
panies will  not  be  niggardly  in  their  expen- 
diture, hut  make  an  approach  worthy  of  their 
combined  energies  and  the  citizens  of  Chester. 

We  observed  that  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  Company  had  most  sacrilegiously 
crossed  an  angle  of  the  wall  near  the  Water 
Tower,  and,  in  consideration,  had  put  up  two 
most  hideous  beam  bridges,instead  of  structured 
in  character  with  the  wall  and  the  adjacent 
towers,  and  they  are  condemned  by  every  man 
of  taste  as  evincing  discreditable  parsimonious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  paying 
the  citizens  of  Chester  but  a poor  compliment. 

The  designs  of  the  stations  on  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  Railway  display  some  tact  and 
judgment,  and  are  gratifying  proofs  that  some 
of  the  railway  companies,  at  least,  are  sensibly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a little  architectural 
embellishment. 


and  air,  or  be  otherwise  injurious  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  buildings  adjoining 
thereto  on  any  side'fherbof.”  ° 

T he  district-surveyor,  at  the  instance  of  the 
adjoining  owners,  objected;  and  the  decision 
of  the  referees  was  therefore  sought.  The 
award  was  :— 

“That  the  portico  in  question  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
buildings  on  the  sides  thereof,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to  project  the 
same  before  the  general  line  of  the  shop-fronts 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street.” 


cabinet- work,  having  similar  requirements,  to 
be  fixed  at  a distance  less  than  1-i  inches  from 
timber.” 


OOUBRi.UNG  FOB  CHIMNEYS. 

Mr.  W.  Snook,  in  building  two  second-rate 
houses,  Edith  Villas,  North  End,  Fulham,  had 
committed  what  the  district-surveyor  considered 
an  irregularity;  ‘‘namely,  the  chimney-breast 
and  stack  have  been  corbelled  over  the  whole 
space,  between  the  front  and  back  chimney 
breasts,  on  the  front  thereof,  on  the  floor  next 
below  the  top  floor,  and  to  a projection  exceed- 
ing 4$  inches.” 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  the  opera- 
tion in  question  is  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts, 
or  either  of  them,  but  tliht  the  surveyor 
of  the  district  was  justified  inlaying  his  infor- 
mation; and  inasmuch  aS-the jirojedtibti  of  the 
chimneys  is  between  two  chimney  breasts, 
which  are  built,  from  the  foundation,  of  not  less 
projection  than  the  overhanging  work,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  ; and  the  construction  is 
good  and  safe ; such  operation  is  not  to  be 
deemed  contrary  to  the  said  Acts.” 


PRESENT  LOW  STATE  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men, in  their  rooms,  Souihampton-street, 
Strand,  Mr.  Kerr  read  a very  able  paper  on 
architectural  education,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  establishment  of  an  architectural  so- 
ciety,  for  the  benefit  of  those  connected  with 
the  profession  in  the  capacities  of  students  and 
draughtsmen.  From  the  shortness  of  time  be- 
fore going  to  press,  we  are  unable  to  do  more 
than  give  part  of  the  paper  in  our  present 
number,  but  will  return  to  it  next  week. 


STEAM  PIPES. 

Messrs.  Collard,  of  Tottenham-court-rond, 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 


PROJECTIONS OPEN  PORTICO. 

Mr.  Ai.len  had  commenced  in  Spiing- 
street,  Paddington,  a small  portico,  formed  of 
two  columns  supporting  an  entablature,  which 
projected  somewhat  less  than  the  front  area, 
and  was  wholly  on  his  own  ground.  He 
quoted  the  following  from  schedule  E in  sup- 
port of  his  proceeding  : — 

“ As  to  all  balconies,  verandahs,  porches, 
porticoes,  shop-fronts,  open  inclosures  of  open 
areas,  and  steps,  and  water-pipes,  and  to  all 
other  projections  from  external  walls,  not 
forming  part  thereof,  every  such  projection 
(except  such  part  of  shop-fronts,  and  the 
frames  and  sashes  of  the  windows  and  doors, 
in  reference  to  the  necessary  woodwork  there- 
of) may  stand  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts 
in  any  street  or  alley;  but  they  must  be  built 
of  brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial’  stone,  slate, 
cement,  or  metal,  or  other  proper  and  sufficient 
fire-proof  materials,  and  they  must  be  so  built 


as  not  to  overhang  the  ground  belonging  to  any 
other  n 'i,ti o »-  n-j  *i  . 4..  i • . 


r owner,  and  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light 


having  inadvertently  laid  iron  pipes  for  heating 
their  workshops  so  as  to  infringe  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  appealed  to  the  referees  with  the 
hope  that  “ as  there  was  no  possibility  of  ac- 
cident to  the  building  or  property  therein  from 
such  pipes,  they  being  on  a much  safer  princi- 
ple than  the  plan  long  adopted  by  themselves 
in  other  departments  of  their  business,  and 
almost  universally  through  the  pianoforte  trade, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  building  is  wholly  de- 
tached from  every  other,  and  stands  in  a com- 
paratively isolated  situation,  they  might  be 
spared  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  the  loss  of  time  to  many  of  their 
workmen,,  attendant  on  an  alteration  of  such 
pipes,  especially  as  in  a recent  instance  at  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  George-atreet, 
Ilampstead-road,  contrivances  certainly  not 
less  dangerous  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed.” 

It  appeared  that  the  “ pipes  are -stout  cast- 
iron  pipes  of  4 £ inches  internal  diameter,  fixed 
so  as  to  be  in  many  places  at  not  more  than 
4 inches  from  timber,  and  in  some  places  in 
actual  contact  with  timber,  and  that  they  are 
connected  with  a boiler  from  which  they  re- 
ceive steam,  the  heat  of  which  is  required  and 
is  used  in  an  extensive  series  of  workshops  to 
dry  wood  in  various  forms,  and  to  prepare  glue 
for  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes;  that  means 
are  used  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  from  reaching  such  a de- 
gree as  to  involve  the  possibility  of  any  sub- 
stances becoming  ignited  from’ contact  with 
the  pipes  and  in  confirmation,  that  some  of 
the  hollow  boxes  technically  known  as  caul 
chambers,  and  charged  with  steBm,  rest  upon 
and  in  close  contact  with  pine  boards,  which 
exhibit  no  sign  of  being  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  steam. 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  the  pipes  in 
question  being  used  for  conveying  steam,  and 
being  fixed  on  the  inside  of  a'building  nearer 
than  14  inches  to  timber,  have  been  so  fi.xed 
contrary  to  the  first- mentioned  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  but  forasmuch  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
before recited  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  being 
occasioned  by  such  greater  nearness  of  the 
steam-pipes  to  the  timbers  which  form  part  of 
the  building,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  are 
prepared  to  report  such  our  opinion  to  the  com- 
missioners of  works  and  buildings,  if  Messrs. 
Collard  present  a representation  to  the  official 
referees  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  such 
recital,  and  claim  a modification  of  the  rule  in 
schedule  F of  the  said  Act,  under  the  head 
“ Smoke-pipes,”  so  far  as  to  allow  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  so  regulated  and  so 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  and  of 


When  I say  that  the  present  system  of  ar- 
chitectural education  is  exceedingly  defective, 
I am  sure  I may  appeal  for  confirmation  to 
the  experience  of  every  one  of  you.  And 
if  I were  to  say  that  this  js  so  much  the  case 
that  the  architect  is  perfectly  anomalous 
among  professionals,  I really  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  by  which  the  position  could  be 
confuted. 

But,  perhaps,  if  you  are  to  understand  me 
aright  and  fully  in  what  I have  now  said,  my 
meaning  in  the  term  architectural  education 
must  for  a moment  be  enlarged  upon.  By  archi- 
tecture l signify  a certain  Fine  Art;  by  Ar- 
chitect a certain  artist.  Thus  by  the  term  ar- 
chitectural education,  I signify  education  in 
this  Fine  Art — education  in  the  woik  of  this 
Artist— the  teaching  of  a man  the  Art  of  De- 
sign  (or,  as  I have  on  another  occasion  ex- 
pressed it,  the  Art  of  the  Beautiful)  in  build- 
ings. There  are.  certain  other  matters  which 
in  common  practice  are  connected  with  this,— 
which  enter  into  the  calling  in  life  under 
which  the  Fine  Art  practically  comes  ; — but 
with  these  I do  n<5t  at  present  at  all  concern 
myself.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Fine  Art, — however  closely  connected  with, 
it  in  any  system  of  practical  action  they  may 
be,  they  belong  to  quite  a different  class  among 
the  mattets  of  knowledge;  they  are  not  my 
subject.  (T  might  also  say,  perhaps,  thut  the, 
complaint  I have  to  make  against  the  present 
manner  of  architectural  education  does  not  ex- 
tend to  these  other  matters,  its  adjuncts,  in  the 
same  degree.)  The  subject  and  the  person  I 
speak  of  are  Architecture  and  the  Architect  as 
I have  defined  the  terms  ; when  I speak  of  the 
young  architect,  and  when  I address  you  in 
that  capacity,  I allude  to  the  subject  of  the  Art 
of  Design,  and  speak  to  the  Artist.  And 
when  I appeal  to  your  experience  for  confir- 
mation of  my  position  that  the  present  system 
of  architectural  education  is  exceedingly  de- 
fective, now  that  I have  thus  explained  the 
exactitude  of  the  idea,  I am  confident  of  a re- 
sponse from  every  mind  that  can  at  all  appre- 
ciate what  the  Fine- Art  Architecture  is,  that 
the  educution  of  our  young  men  for  their  future 
practice  of  this  Art  of  Design— this  Art  of  the 
Beautiful — is  most  inadequately  conducted  in- 
deed,—conducted  in  a manner  perfectly  ano- 
malous in  its  inadequacy. 

Enthusiasts  tell  of’  architecture  as  the 
grandest  of  all  arts,  and  dreamers  dream  of  its 
genius-work  as  a very  wide  and  very  glorious 
thing — a noble  work  among  the  works  of  man. 

7 hey  point  to  Phidias,  to  Michael  Angelo,  to 
i 1 li am  of  Wykeham,  to  Christopher  Wren. 
and  call  upon  us  to  count  them  great  names 
in  the  world’s  history.  They  tell  the  pupil  at 
the  desk  how  these  are  brothers  in  his  brother- 
hood,— he  has  entered  upon  a very  honourable 
walk.  And  truly  there  is  something  in  all  this 
that  commends  itself  well — this  architecture  is 
a noble  work.  Look  then,  for  a moment,  at 
our  young  architect,— and  see  how  his  noble 
work  is  prepared  for.  * * * 

Our  hero’s  education  professes  to  embrace  a 
good  many  things,— planning  houses  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  construction  from  the 
alpha  to  the  omega,  specifications,  superin- 
tendence, and  so  on, — perhaps  measuring,  valu- 
ing. But  there  is  one  thing  more  than  all 
this,— and  it  is  with  this  one  thing  that  we  have 
at  present  to  do, — he  has  been  educated  for  an 
Architect— the  Artist  in  Buildings.  And 
he  who  can  appreciate  this— whose  mind  is 
able  to  grasp  at  once  the  entirety  of  the  grand 
idea — cannot  but  allow  meuhat  here  there  is  a 
thing  of  essentially  another  sphere  from  the 
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rest — and  a higher  sphere, — a thing  of  loftier 
nature,  nobler  skill,  more  exalted,  refined  ac- 
quirement. I had  almost  said — of  more  diffi- 
cult attainment;  and  if  you  will  take  my  words 
in  peculiar  meaning  I will  say  so.  To  scheme 
house-plan,  to  contrive  house-construction,  are 
matters  that  (to  use  this  common  phrase)  any 
man  can  do.  But  in  the  Parthenon  of  Athens, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Rome,  in  the  Minster  of 
York,  in  the/*Hospital  of  Greenwich,  there  is 
something  that  reaches  a higher  height  than 
this — something  whose  province  our  Architect 
now  professed  to  be  his, — and  it  is  of  this  that 
we  inquire — this  thing  of  the  loftier  nature, 
the  more  difficult  attainment,  How  has  he  been 
educated  for  Ibis  same  ? 

And  when  we  cast  it  up — how  much  study 
and  of  what  nature  this  young  Artist  has  now 
passed  through  to  fit  him  for  the  Artist’s 
work — how  much  teaching,  and  of  what  kind, 
lie  has  received  in  that  subtle  noble  thing  De- 
sign, Aiit, — what  is  it?  What  if  I were  to 
say  it  \s  Nothing  ! Certainly  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  teaching  of  the  Painter,  Sculptor, 
Musician;  Lawyer.  Divine,  Physician,  Engi- 
neer,— w ith  the  teaching,  I may  very  well  say, 
of  any'  other  professional  whatever, — it  is 
really,  strangely,  Nothing!  There  is  a kind 
of  inching  up  calculated  upon,  and  that  is  all ! 
Even  taking  architecture  at  its  present  miser- 
able value — a little  art  of  patchwork, — this 
system  of  pupillage  is  beneath  even  a little 
art  of  patchwork.  And  if  you  look  on  Archi- 
tecture, not  as  it  at  present  stands — confounded 
strangely  with  a maze  of  lower  things — its 
very  existence  broadly  denied  as  a principle  of 
thought  (for  what  can  Precedent  be,  but  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  Design  ? An- 
tiquiiy-rule,  but  the  denial  of  the  power  of 
modern  mind?) — if  you  look  on  our  Art,  I 
say,  not  as  at  present  it  has  its  strange  fate 
to  stand,  but  thinking  of  it,  if  you  can 
think  of  it,  as  the  Wide  ethereal  thoughtful 
thing  it  is — the  broad  bright  province  of 
Imagination,—  tell  me  then  how  it  can  be  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Architect  is  so  little  a thing 
of  moment — how  Painting,  or  Music,  or  Law, 
or  Physic,  contains  so  much  more  skill,  de- 
mands so  much  more  study,  than  this  Art  of 
the  Beautiful  ? And  if  is  in  such  a light  that 
I would  have  you  view  it — Architecture  in 
all  its  grandeur  and  freedom,  an  Art  of  De- 
sign. If  Architecture  is  Greek  precedent,  then 
I may  grant  you  that  with  Stuart  at  your  back 
you  are  an  Architect ; you  need  but  the  hook 
of  canons,  the  little  articles  of  your  little  faith. 
If  Architecture  is  mediaeval  Freemasonciaft, 
then  I may  grant  you  that  with  Pugin  and 
Paley  and  Rickman’s  Attempt,  your  creed  does 
not  much  demand  teaching.  But  if  Architec- 
ture is  an  illimitable  Art  of  the  Beautiful— 
an  infinite,  inexhaustible,  essence  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  draw  up  from  the  deep  Thought- 
well  of  Fancy,  its  canons  the  mere  canons  of 
Thought  and  Nature,  fully  subtle,  fully  uncon- 
fined, unconfiactiblo,—  then  your  Smarts,  and 
Brittons  and  Paley s sink  into  the  insignificance 
of  mere  chroniclers  of  little  corners  of  an 
empire  ; this  Art  of  the  Beautiful,  this  Genius- 
work  of  Design,  transcends  their  little  limits 
as  the  wide  Atlantic  transcends  the  Tittle  circle 
that  you  see,  and  there  are  thousands  of  gallant 
ships  upon  its  broad  bosom  besides  your  own. 

When  the  Architect  becomes  Artist,  truly, 
Architecture  will  assume  among  the  Arts  a 
place  one  of  the  very  highest  of  all.  It  is  sim- 
ply because  it  is  not  understood — simply  be- 
cause it  is— (this  saying,  by-the-by,  is  not 
mine,  it  is  a weapon  from  the  very  enemy’s 
camp  itself) — because  it  is  “ the  only  branch  of 
human  knowledge  which  remains  an  exception 
to  this  century  in  its  intellectual  advancement,” 
— simply  because  it  is  a thing  its  real  full  self 
not  known — that  it  is  placed  low  by  even  its 
admirers,  and  by  many  excluded  entirely  from 
the  beautiful  circle  of  the  Arts.  And  when 
I the  Architect  becomes  an  Artist  truly— when 
Architecture  assumes  its  very  high  place — the 
l student  of  those  days  will  not  be  the  student 
of  these.  He  will  not  be  merely  taken  into  an 
office  to  do  the  office  work— the  mere  drawing- 
labour,  writing  labour,  arithmetic,  of  house- 
building craft ; it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
something  apart  from  these, — of  nobler  kind, 
of  more  difficult  attainment, — and  to  learn  this 
— this  Art-work — this  Architecture — will  be 
i an  object  that  a long  train  of  subtle  know- 
ledges will  be  brought  to  wait  upon — a goodly 
retinue  of  studies  brought  to  serve.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  office-work  may  serve  the 


end  of  training  the  pupil  for  an  office  clerk 
very  well,  his  education  for  an  Architect  is 
quite  a different  thing. 

If  I were  to  enter  upon  a detailed  consider- 
ation of  Royal  Academy  studies,  Royal  Insti- 
tute studies,  University  lectures,  it  would 
take  time  which  we  have  not  to  spare  at 
present,  and  serve  at  best  very  little  purpose. 
Taking  Architecture  at  its  present  value, 
every  student  who  has  attempted  education  by 
these  means  can  testify  to  their  inefficiency;  and 
if  we  put  the  art  at  its  own  true  nobility,  it 
needs  but  one  grasp  of  the  idea  to  see  how  utterly 
all  these  are  a mockery.  Neither  is  it  requisite 
that  l investigate  the  principle  of  instruction  by 
the  master’s  designs  passing,  in, the  present  way, 
through  the  pupil’s  bands  in  the  office-work  ; 
that  this  may  serve  valuable  purpose  in  educa- 
tion cannot  be  denied,  but  that  itisi  at1 all  equal 
to  the  whole  end  of  education  need  not  be 
claimed.  The  young  architect,— Hiev  on  whom 
we  have  to  depend  as  professionally  taking  the 
practice  of  this  art  of  design,  ought  surely  to 
be  educated  in  some  manner  in  the  principles 
of  design — trained  for  a designer. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  such  training  is  had 
by  the  present  system- of  architectural  educa- 
tion. It  is  n,ut  had,  directly  or  indirectly  ; and 
the  facility  with  , which  the  carpenter  or  brick- 
layer manages,,  in,  qur  day,  to  set  himself  up 
for  an  architect,  js  j,ust  because  the  education 
of  the  professional  is  very  little  different  from 
his  own.  The  young  architect  has  had  no 
training  for  a designer;  he  has  picked,  it  up  : 
and  picking  it  up  is  a thing  which,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  the  carpenter  can  do  just  as  well. 
When  a stupid  man  fails  utterly  and  forever 
as  carpenter,  or  stone-mason,  or  slater,  his  last 
resource  is  to  turn  architect.  And  not  a whit 
worse  an  architect  does  he  make  on  the  whole; 
— frequently,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  in  some  valu- 
able respects,  much  better, — than  the  “ regular 
dustman  ” himself,  even  many  a proud  metro- 
politan that  we  could  tell  of.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
denounce  the  depredations  of  non-profes- 
sionals ; the  professional  must  step  out  him- 
self. The  only  way  for  our  friends  to  keep 
the  carpenters  back  is  by  themselves  becoming 
more  truly,  properly,  architects. 

There  must  be  means  provided  for  education 
in  designing.  Wliat  is  commonly  called 
among  us  a School  of  Design  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  very,  great  service  to  this  end.  Not 
a drawing-school,  though — not  a model  office. 
Systematic  instruction  in  Design  is  what  is 
needed — to  teach  the  young  architect  Archi- 
tecture—the  art  of  beautiful  design  in  build- 
ings. 

The  plan  by  which  I would  propose  to  effect 
this,  teaching  of  Design  T shall  describe  by-and- 
by,  after  I have  propounded  another  project 
in  connection  >vith  it. 

No  manner  of  instruction  is  complete  until 
the  pupil  becomes  the  self-teaching  student— 
studies,  thinks,  reasons  for  himself ; — the  pupil 
being  taught  the  truth,  is  very  imperfect  work 
till  it  ripens  into  the  student  discovering  the 
truth  for  himself.  The  School  of  Design 
which  1 have  claimed  is  not  all  that  is  requi- 
site. It  is  but  preparatory — a first  class  to 
which  there  must  be  a second.  Education 
under  a teacher  ia  mere  preparation— ground- 
work for  a very  great  deal  which  the  student 
has  to  learn  for  himself. — When  he  leaves  the 
pupillage,  he  is  only  made  ready  for  entering 
upon  another  course  of  study — another  manner 
of  learning.  Books  come  to  be  thought  over 
in  search  of  principles — not  referred  to  as 
canons  ; doctrine  is  canvassed  as  opinion, — not 
received  as  dogma;  a period  of  life  of  the  most 
eminent  and  peculiar  value  is  now  entered 
upon — the  years  between  theboyand  the  man  — 
when  the  work  of  pupillage  is  being  gradually 
applied  to  the  practical  surrounding  world, 
and  the  mind  is  energetic  in  investiga- 
tion,— thinking  and  searching  and  trying — 
following  knowledge  for  the  love  of  know- 
ledge,— the  years  of  that  happy  conceit, 
which  is  often  railed  at  by  the  short  sighted 
as  the  culpable  vanity  of  inexperienced  youth, 
hut  which  is  the  wise  regulation  of  a wise 
Maker  for  laying  a good  groundwork  of  hold 
thought  for  the  life  that  is  beginning.  Just 
as  the  ant  or  bee  lays  up  its  store  against  the 
winter,  so  is  the  human  mind  in  these  years 
of  youth,  by  an  instinct  as  beautifully  true, 
under  the  same  good  governance,  unconsciously 
nerving  itself  for  the  race — the  long  race  that 
will  weaken  it,  and  weaken  it  as  it  runs.  The 
pupillage  of  boyhood  is  but  the  preparation  for 


these  years.  It  is  not  itself  the  school,  it  is 
but  the  introduction.  Now  is  the  time  of  study. 
This  lost,  the  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  The 
man  at  twenty  is  unfit  for  the  work  of  forty  ; 
but  so,  also,  is  he  of  forty  for  ever  unfit  for 
the  work  of  twenty.  And  if  the  theme  of  study 
be  work  of  Fancy  and  Philosophy,  so  much 
the  more  is  this  the  valuable  time  for  thought. 
The  world  will  soon  drag  down  such  energies 
as  this, — it  discords  with  them,  it  distracts 
them  among  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  con- 
fuses, scatters  them  in  the  quick  hurry  of  life. 


A LEAF  ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  A FRIEND 
OF  J.  BARRY. 

James  Barry  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  England  ever  possessed— as 
well  as  the  least  rewarded  ; sufficient  reasons 
to  account  for  him  not  being  yet  duly  appre- 
ciated. Still,  there  they  are  — his  splendid 
canvasses  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  Adelphi,  the  work  of  seven  years'  unremit- 
ting, and  unapplauded,  and  unrewarded  toil. 
It  is  a fact,  that  during  this  time,  Barry  often 
lived  on  mere  bread  — all  friends  having  left 
him,  save  Edmund  Burke,  who  surely  felt 
some  inward  con-genial  attraction  towards 
him.  But  there  was  another  friend,  whom 
Barry’s  inward  being  had  gained  for  him,  the 
humble  subject  of  this  memoir,  — Elizabeth 
Cachings,  then  the  servant,  subsequently, 
up  to  her  death,  the  housekeeper  of  the 
house  in  Adelphi.  'There  was  James  Barry — 
the  stern,  solitary,  misanthropic  eccentric,  and 
the  then,  childish,  playful  girl  of  eighteen. 
The  girl  (we  gather  from  her  own  confes- 
sions to  us)  gazed  complacently  at  those  in- 
spired beauteous  images,  as  they  grew  out  of  the 
mute  canvass;  and  Barry, perhaps,  painted  these 
capricious  female  figures  to  astonish  his  young 
friend.  Many  anecdotes  she  knew  to  relate, 
shewing  the  pride  and  independence  of  Genius. 
A certain  Lord  had  lent  Barry  some  costly 
work  for  reference,  and  as  the  artist  kept  it 
a little  while,  his  lordship  wrote  him  a most 
friendly  letter,  presenting  him  with  the  books. 
This  (poor,  undiplomatic)  Barry  repulsed  as 
a downright  insult!  What  was  to  be  done 
with  a man  ol  such  feelings  in  a commercial, 
banking,  higgling  age.  Then,  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cheerless  cold  room — brood- 
ing and  pasturing  over  his  own  mind,  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  understand  himself,  and 
then  again  dart  forth,  venting  his  pride  and 
sentiments  in  images,  which  posterity  will 
understand,  as  we  certaiuly  do  not.  When,  by 
such  behaviour,  he  confused  and  battled  all 
his  friends,  none  could  approach  him— save 
Elizabeth.  Then  she  would  bring  him  bis 
meals,  dare  to  deliver  messages,  and  make  his 
room  as  comfortable  as  his  strict  (and  religi- 
ously observed)  orders  would  permit  it  to  be. 
And  then  she  bad  to  bear  his  death,  and  almost 
neglect  of  bis  memory.  Years  rolled  on- 
tliere  were  Barry’s  paintings,  but  none  for  a 
long  while  looked  at  them.  But  lime  is  a great 
justifyer.  And  then  came  Canova — and  gazed 
long  and  intent  on  these  apotheoses  of  man’s 
history.  This  consoled  Elizabeth’s  heart,  who 
remained  single  all  her  life — as  Goethe  says, 
that  a person  who  has  ever  known  a departed 
spirit,  can  no  moie  enjoy  happiness.  Be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  managers  of  the  hall 
in  the  Adelphi,  Miss  Cockings  retained  her 
place  up  to  her  death,  one  of  comparative  ease 
and  comfort.  But  she  also  has  now  departed. 
Few  remain  who  have  known  James  Barry — 
none,  now,  who  has  ever  loved  him.  * 


Smelting  Iron.  — Expansion.  — The  re- 
cent dreadful  accident  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  tire 
of  the  driving  wheel,  shews  the  importance  of 
care  in  the  welding,  and  in  afterwards  testing 
these  and  other  parts  of  machines  exposed  to 
the  action  of  such  powers  as  locomotives  and 
railway  carriages  are  subjected  to.  We  were  as- 
tonished at  learning  during  the  inquest,  that 
the  tire  is  secured  to  railway  carriage-wheels 
merely  by  being  put  on  hot,  and  therefore  iri 
an  expanded  form,  and  so  griping  it  by  its 
contraction  when  eooled.  None  require  to  be 
told,  even  though  they  may  not  have  seen,  as 
we  have,  the  floor  of  a railway  carriage  in 
flames,  produced  by  very  rapid  motion,  of  the 
effect  of  friction  on  the  tire,  and  the  little  se- 
curity this  method  therefore  affords. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety, on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Fildes  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  E.  Cooper,  in  resuming  the  subject  of  his 
paper  “On  Stained  Glass  Windows,”  observed, 
that  a combination  of  the  Italian,  or  renais- 
sance, with  gothic  embellishment,  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  seen  in 
the  chapel  of  Bishop  West,  at  Ely,  and  in 
Wolsey’s  hall,  at  Hampton  Court,  whilst,  in- 
deed, the  pure  Italian  architectural  design  by 
Torregiano,  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  as 
well  as  the  windows,  carved  stalls,  and  organ- 
screen,  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
belong  to  this  period.  Some  fine  examples  of 
Italian  decorations,  in  the  paintings  by  Hol- 
bein, at  Hampton  Court,  were  also  referred 
to.  He  enlarged  upon  these  circumstances, 
lest  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  anticipated 
by  a century  the  introduction  of  the  revival 
more  usually  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  windows  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  followed  ; and  the  east 
window  of  Saint  Margaret’s  church,  West- 
minster, was,  in  his  opinion,  designed  by  the 
same  artist:  an  examination  of  this  window 
will  convey  a correct  notion  of  those  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  said,  that  this  had  been  exe- 
cuted at  Gouda,  in  Holland  ; at  which  place 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
stained  glass  in  existence : they  are  in  the 
style  of  the  revival,  with  a considerable  por- 
tion of  white  glass  in  the  background,  and 
were  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  elaborate  engravings  of  them, 
just  completed  by  Mr.  Weale,  were  referred  to. 
The  eastern  window  of  Saint  George’s,  Hano- 
ver-square,  is  also  of  this  period.  Much  of 
the  detail  was  said  to  be  valuable,  although  a 
confused  effect  arises  from  the  ornamental 
portion  overpowering  the  figures. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  remarked,  that  the  win- 
dows of  the  sixteenth  century  have  a peculiar 
character  in  the  imperfectly  attained  perspec- 
tive effects,  and  the  attempts  to  represent  dis- 
tances by  painting  ; hence  exhibiting  a depar- 
ture from  the  true  principles  of  the  art.  He 
observed,  that  all  figures  should  be  supported 
by  draperied  or  diapered  hack-grounds,  ad- 
mitting depth  in  colour.  The  windows  of 
King’s  College  chapel  might  be  considered 
beautiful,  rather  from  the  rich  colours  of  the 
glass  than  from  the  artistic  merit  in  the  appli- 
cation of  colours  to  the  design,  which  can 
only  be  made  out  after  some  little  stud)'. 
During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  one  uniform  tone  of  colour  pervaded 
the  back-ground ; and  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  class,  the  window  of  the 
north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was 
referred  to.  It  displays  a glowing  brilliancy 
not  subsequently  attained. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stained  glass  was 
largely  introduced  in  mansions,  exhibiting 
heraldic  devices  and  mottos.  The  seventeenth 
century  led  to  a notice  of  several  windows  by 
Van  Linge,  that  in  Lincoln’s-inn  chapel  being 
a good  example  of  this  artist’s  productions. 
Others  were  enumerated,  which  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  they  were  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  commendation,  having  been, 
for  the  most  part,  treated  as  an  oil-painting, 
and  with  a preponderance  of  shadow  on  a 
transparent  medium.  At  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Cooper  observed,  there  is  a return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medieval  glaziers,  in  the  employment 
of  flashed  glass  and  potmetals  together  with 
minute  lead-work.  The  east  window  of  Saint 
James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  he  thought 
creditable  in  respect  of  glazing  and  richness 
of  tone  in  the  colours;  but  a higher  degree  of 
artistic  merit  might  have  been  readily  ob- 
tained. A proper  gradation  of  colour  in  the 
composition  had  not  been  observed;  the 
most  elevated  figure,  viz.,  that  of  the  Saviour 
ascending,  being  inconsistently  clothed  in 
scarlet,  and  which,  the  reader  argued,  should 
have  been  represented  in  drapery  of  the  most 
aerial  description.  Much  controversy  and 
criticism  had  taken  place  upon  the  character 
of  this  window.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
detect  any  Gothic  details  in  the  window  as 
executed ; that  the  borders  are  Italian,  from 
works  by  Raffaelle,  G.  Romano,  and  others, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Gunner's  work.  The 
borders  of  mosaic-work  impart  a Byzantine 
feeling,  whilst  the  various  symbols  and  em- 
blems introduced  were  commonly  employed 
by  the  early  Italian  Christians.  He  considered 
that  we  may  expect  success  in  direct  imitations 


of  the  medieval  works,  as  seen  in  new  windows 
in  the  Temple  Church,  where  the  colours  and 
glazing  are  alike  good,  and  the  tableaux,  or 
subjects,  being  small,  do  not  render  any  im- 
propriety of  intensity  conspicuously  objection- 
able. 

The  east  window  of  the  new  church  in  Wil- 
ton-place  was  next  noticed  as  a misunderstand- 
ing of  this  kind  of  decoration.  It  is  not  yet 
completed  ; but  in  the  lower  portion  a failure 
was  said  to  be  clearlyr  indicated.  The  intention 
of  the  designer,  the  writer  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  those  prevalent  during  the  transition 
period,  when  the  introduction  of  a series  of 
small  and  separate  subjects  illustrative  of 
history  was  aimed  at;  but  omitting  the  prin- 
cipal charm  arising  from  the  harmonious  and 
rich  glow  emanating  from  a combination  of 
full-toned  colours.  The  figures  in  this  window 
were  then  described  as  small,  on  light  or  white 
grounds,  producing  a spotted  effect  from  their 
size,  and  also  precluding  the  possibility  of 
readily  making  out  the  subject;  added  to 
which,  each  figure,  or  group,  is  surmounted 
by  tabernacle-work  in  pale  yellow  glass,  feebly 
contrasting  with  the  stone  mullions  of  the 
window.  He  then  argued,  that  one  of  two 
rules  should  be  observed, — either  a rich  general 
effect  should  be  produced  (the  design  or  sub- 
jects being  subordinate),  or  the  subject  should 
he  well  defined,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be 
well  understood  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
Neither  of  which  had  been  regarded  in  this 
last  instance. 

One  great  cause  of  failures  at  the  present 
day  was  attributed  to  the  art  being  regarded 
as  a mere  trade ; and  it  was  contended,  that 
were  artists  of  eminent  talent  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  which  regulated  the  ap- 
plication of  colour  to  this  material,  we  might 
soon  realize  our  brightest  expectations.  Much 
might  be  hoped  for  from  the  great  advance 
taking  place  in  chemical  information.  The 
writer  suggested  improvements  that  he  believed 
had  not  yet  been  applied  to  stained-glass  win- 
dows. One  was,  to  introduce  “ lights”  in  the 
representation  of  objects.  Shadow  had  been 
freely  used,  but  he  argued,  that  dark  shadow- 
ing constitutes  a great  fault.  The  best  effects 
in  a picture  generally  arise  from  the  lights. 
By  using  flashed  glass  and  a partial  removal 
of  the  coloured  surface  these  might  be  pro- 
duced. Another  plan  by  double  glazing  was 
mentioned,  using  two  plates  of  flashed  glass 
of  different  colours,  and  subjected  to  certain 
modifications  by  grinding  or  acid.  Specimens 
illustrating  these  considerations  were  exhibited. 

By  these  and  other  means  that  might  be 
suggested,  together  with  an  avoidance  of  aerial 
perspective,  a superior  pictorial  effect  would 
result ; and  he  concluded  his  paper  by  a brief 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  design  and  colouring  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  centuries  which  had  been  passed  under 
review. 


THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH  TAX. 

A very  numerous  deputation  of  Members 
of  Parliament  and  delegates  attended  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  29th  ult.  to  solicit  a total 
repeal  of  the  window-tax.  Lord  Duncan,  Mr. 
G.  Daniell,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
Mr.  Benj.  Hall,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Pattison, 
Mr.  Masterman,  and  others,  addressed  the 
premier  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Hume 
shewed  the  position  in  which  the  question  of 
the  window  duties  stood  when  the  present 
Government  was  last  in  office,  and  yvhen  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  withdrew  a motion  ho  had  given 
notice  of  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  on  a promise  being  made  by  Lord  Althorp 
that  in  the  following  year  half  the  tax  should 
be  abolished,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  low 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  was  not 
carried  out. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed  in  reply,  that 
what  had  fallen  from  the  members  of  so  highly 
influential  and  respectable  a deputation  must 
necessarily  command  his  serious  consideration. 
He  could  assure  them  his  attention  should  be 
directed  to  all  the  arguments  adduced  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  would,  however,  only  re- 
mark, that  he  feared,  if  he  should  repeal  this 
tax,  there  would  be  other  parties  pressing 
upon  him,  declaring  that  other  taxes  were 
equally  obnoxious. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew,  as  little 
satisfied  with  the  result  as  deputations  usually 
are. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Bridge  Construction. — System  Neville. — 
Mr.  N.,  builder  of  the  Seine-bridge  of  Bezons, 
which  has  been  open  to  traffic  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  of  late  experimented  on  a bridge 
on  a new  system,  of  which  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing details.  The  bridge  is  situated  on  the 
North  Line  at  Brussels,  and  has  an  opening 
of  22  metres.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  ex- 
periments were  made  under  the  eyes  of  a com- 
mission, named  for  this  purpose  by  govern- 
ment. The  first  train  passing  consisted  of  the 
engine  and  its  tender,  to  which  were  attached 
four  waggons,  each  loaded  with  a weight  of 
5,000  kilogrammes — the  weight  of  the  wag- 
gons averaging  2,500  kilogrammes  each.  Next, 
two  trains  like  the  former  (two  engines  and 
eight  waggons)  were  started  simultaneously, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  bridge.  Another  set  of  experi- 
ments consisted  in  letting  pass  two  engines, 
one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  rail ; then 
four  engines,  of  which  every  two  were  attached 
to  each  other.  They  also  passed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  met  on  the  bridge.  Ultimately, 
each  pair  of  engines  was  attached  to  four  wag- 
gons, loaded  as  above.  Two  engines  were 
then  stationed  on  one  rail  of  the  bridge,  while 
on  the  other,  two  engines  and  four  waggons 
were  passing. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  at  a 
slow,  and  a very  rapid  speed.  Moreover, 
when  two  locomotives  were  stationary  on  one 
rail,  the  other  train  was  darted  with  great 
speed  on  the  second  rail,  and  the  moment  it 
arrived  on  the  bridge  it  was  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  waggons  spoked.  It  remained  only  to 
ascertain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  the 
derangement  of  rails.  For  this  purpose,  the 
rails  on  one  side  of  the  lines  were  raised  to  an 
inclined  plane,  so  that  one  of  their  extremities 
became  20  centimetres  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  line.  A waggon,  weighing,  with  its 
load,  10,000  kilogrammes,  and  propelled  at  a 
great  speed  by  an  engine,  which  was  detached 
therefrom  at  the  entering  on  the  bridge — con- 
tinued its  course  on  the  raised  rails,  and  be- 
came fixed  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  where 
the  rails  had  been  taken  off.  It  continued, 
notwithstanding,  its  course,  but  the  shock  had 
been  so  terrible,  that  the  traverses  of  the  wag- 
gon were  broken.  “ All  these  experiments — 
even  the  last  pushed  to  such  extreme — did  not 
occasion  any  derangement  in  the  jointing  or 
the  ensemble  of  the  bridge.”  The  arcs  filches 
determined  by  these  different  trials  varied  from 
0-020  metres  to  0-030  metres.  The  commis- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  using  every  precaution, 
has  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  loaded  with  a 
considerable  weight,  which  has  to  remain  a 
fortnight  in  its  place. 

Art  improving — Monarchs.  [From  Goethe.] 
— The  king  invited  Joseph  II.  to  Fusaro;  and 
Philipp  Hackert  had  also  to  come  there  with 
sketches  of  three  pictures.  Before  dinner 
the  king  explained  to  the  emperor  the  pictures 
with  much  energy  and  taste,  so  much  so,  that 
the  queen  was  surprised,  and  said  to  Hackert : 
“You  have  well  initiated  the  king  into  paint- 
ing, which  I am  much  pleased  with.  The 
good  God  has  sent  you  to  us.  I am  enchanted 
that  the  kin  % finds  enjoyment  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  this  we  have  to  thank  you  for.” 

Atliletizing  of  Working  Classes. — The  free 
state  of  Frankfort  precedes  (it  seems)  most 
others  of  the  continent  in  this  respect,  as  the 
association  for  the  above  purposecounts  already 
400  members,  and  arrangements  are  now  com- 
pleting, for  affording  youth  an  opportunity  of 
systematic  and  progressive  bodily  education 
(sic)  in  every  season  and  every  state  of  wea- 
ther. The  association  have  offered  themselves 
to  co-operate  with  the  brigades  in  cases  of  fire 
— which,  however,  to  accept  has  not  seemed 
expedient  but  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  even  the  offer  speaks  well 
for  the  heart  of  these  new  athletes. 

Railroads  in  Egypt. — The  barrage  and  em- 
bankment of  the  Nile  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, and  in  December  last  20,000  persons 
were  employed  thereon,  working  alternately 
day  and  night.  Ali  Pasha,  in  fact,  contem- 
plates great  structural  improvements  in  Egypt, 
which  he  certainly  will  carry  out  if  his  life  be 
so  far  prolonged.  Amongst  these  is  a railroad 
from  Alexandria  to^Cairo,  another  from  Suez 
to  Cairo.  An  embankment  of  the  Nile  in 
Nubia  (!)  is  also  spoken  of.  Thus  civilization 
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seems  to  return  to  those  places  where,  cer- 
tainly, it  took  its  origin. 

Napoleon  — the  Builder. — During  a com- 
paratively short  reign,  this  man,  whom  we 
are  wont  to  consider  merely  as  a warrior, 
executed  the  following  astounding  public 
works  : — He  constructed  the  great  sea-basins 
of  Antwerp,  Flushing,  and  Cherbourg;  the 
ports  of  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Nice,  and  many 
others  ; the  roads  of  the  Simplon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Mont  Genfcvrc,  and  the  Corniche,  opening  the 
Alps  in  four  directions.  He  built  the  bridges 
of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  des  Arts,  Sevres,  Tours, 
Roanne,  Lyons,  Turin,  Rouen,  &c.,  and  made 
roads  throughout  France,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Napoleon  constructed  the  canal 
which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  uniting 
the  seas  of  Holland  with  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  canal  between  the  Schelt  and  the  Somme; 
the  canal  of  Arles,  &c. ; drained  the  marshes 
of  Bourgoing,  Corentin,  Rochefort,  &c.  Paris 
owes  to  him  the  embankment  of  the  Seine  by 
way  of  stupendous  rock-built  quays;  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  its  markets,  granaries , 
and  a great  number  of  public  buildings  and 
establishments;  thegrand  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Museum  of  Architecture,  for  the  formation 
of  which  a member  of  the  Institute  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  to  effoss  and  collect  parts  of  friezes,  ar- 
chitraves, capitals,  &c.  Not  to  enumerate  the 
many  arches,  statues,  and  monuments  erected 
by  him,  as  well  as  the  renovation  of  many  ve- 
nerable churches  and  palaces. 

Glass  Domes. — The  dome  of  the  large  hall 
of  the  Civil  Tribunal  at  Brussels,  which  lights 
this  huge  building,  has  given  way  under  the 
weight  of  snow  which  fell  upon  it  from  adja- 
cent houses.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  public 
audience  there  at  the  time. 

Gigantic  Bridges. — The  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  just  ordered  the  erection  of  a suspension- 
bridge  over  the  large  (combined)  arm  of  the 
Danube,  near  Vienna,  being  about  the  breadth 
of  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  As,  however, 
several  small  islands  and  sandbanks  intersect 
this  stream  of  water,  pillars,  with  stupendous 
freestone  and  granite  foundations,  will  be 
erected  thereon.  This  bridge  will  be  a very 
essential  complement  of  the  grpat  Austrian 
North  Line,  and  an  ornament  to  Vienna  and  its 
environs.  Mr.  Sehirn,  whose  superior  skill 
has  been  attested  by  the  erection  of  the  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Moldau  at  Prague,  is 
the  architect  of  this  new  structure.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  to  be  borne  by  the  public  purse,  is 
five  and  a half  millions  of  fiorins — equivalent 
to  one  million  English  sterling  value.  Another 
bridge,  of  similar  dimensions,  will  be  that  over 
the  Vistula,  on  the  Prussian  Eastern  Line  from 
Berlin  to  Konigsberg.  It  will  be  the  most 
extensive  bridge-structure  in  the  world, — that 
over  the  Lagunes,  at  Venice,  not  excepted. 
The  estimated  cost  will  be  four  millions  of 
dollars, — equalling,  as  well,  a million  of 
English  currency. 


RATING  ASYLUMS,  &c. 

On  the  29th  ultimo,  the  senior  sister  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Asylum,  in  Fulham  Lane,  for 
the  reception  of  erring  females  of  all  denomina- 
tions, appealed  against  a poor  rate  levied  by  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith.  The  asylum  is  con- 
ducted by  nuns.  The  parties  received  into  the 
asylum  are  employed  in  needle-work  and 
washing,  from  the  profits  of  which  the  institu- 
tion is  principally  supported,  and  the  appellant 
claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that  as  a 
charitable  institution,  the  managers  of  which 
had  no  individual  benefit  accruing  to  them,  it 
was  not  rateable. 

In  support  of  the  appeal,  Mr.  Bodkin  cited 
the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Shee,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  wherein  it  was  held  that 
the  defendant,  having  no  exclusive  residence  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  not  liable  to  be  rated. 
It  was  also  shewn,  that  the  asylum  was  exempt 
from  Government  assessments,  water  rate,  or 
window  tax. 

For  the  respondent  it  was  contended  that 
the  appellant  was  rateable,  she  being  the 
manager  of  the  institution,  and  was  deriving 
actual  benefit  front  the  proceeds  of  the  industry 
I of  the  inmates. 

The  assistant  judge  said,  he  thought  the 
senior  sister,  or  appellant,  had  no  more  interest 
in  the  institution  than  any  other  inmate,  and 
therefore  would  disallow  the  rate. 


LONDON. 

A morning  contemporary  of  the  daily  press 
the  other  day  was  informed  by  a correspon- 
dent, “ that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  definitively  resolved  that  the 
Wellington  Statue  shall  remain  on  its  present 
site,  and  that  the  workmen  employed  at  the 
Triumphal  Arch  at  Hyde  Park-corner  will 
commence  removing  the  scaffolding  to-day.” 
The  wish,  however,  of  this  correspondent,  must 
have  been  father  to  his  information,  for  almost 
the  very  next  day  (1st  February)  came  the 
counter-information  of  Lord  Morpeth  himself, 
in  the  House  of  Commons — responsive  to  Cap- 
tain Polhill’s  “ wish  to  learn  whether  the 
noble  lord  was  prepared  to  give  any  informa- 
tion to  the  House  op  the  subject,” — -that  “ the 
Government  have  signified  their  wish  to  the 
Sub  committee  of  the  Wellington  Statue  that 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  place  which  it 

occupies.” Government  have  also,  on  the 

other  hand,  quite  decided  on  not  removing 

Westminster- bridge. The  extension  of  the 

electric  telegraph,  now  in  coqrse  of  depo- 
sition under  the  principal  thoroughfares,  to 
the  several  fire-brigade  stations,  is  about 
being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  autho- 
rities. The  instantaneous  intelligence  it 
would  communicate  to  the  fire- preventive 
force  throughout  the  metropolis  will  doubt- 
less result  in  the  saving  of  much  property 
and  life.  The  wires  on  their  way  from  the 
south-western  station  to  the  central  office  [in 
the  Strand,  still  talked  of  seemingly,  although 
it  was  alleged,  some  time  since,  that  this  point 
as  a central  office  was  abandoned]  has  reached 
Lancaster  place;  three  weeks  having  been 

spent  in  crossing  Waterloo-bridge.- Friday 

week  a Court  of  Sewers  for  the  limits  pf 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  comipissioners,  pt 
which  it  was  resolved  to  construct  the  fpllow- 
ingnew  sewers  : — In  John-street  and  Rodney- 
street,  Pentonville,  980  feet  long;  in  Penton- 
street,  &c.,  1,020  feet  long;  in  Castle-street, 
Finsbury,  230  feet  long;  in  Compton-street, 
Clerkenwell,  790  feet  long  ; in  Turnmill-street, 
Clerkenwell,  230  feet  long;  and  an  outlet 
sewer  at  the  north  end  of  the  Liverpool- road, 
and  in  Henry-street,  Ilampstead-road,  a length 
of  1,400  feet.  The  Court  then  took  into  con- 
sideration, and  agreed  to,  the  propriety  of  a 
further  extension  of  the  sewer  towards  Hollo- 
way, commenced  at  the  termination  of  the 
City  sewer  in  1839,  and  which  had  been  par- 
ried beyond  Ball’s-pond.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed to  form  a tunnel  sewer  to  Holloway, 
6,100  feet  long,  which  would  cost  7,930/.;  and 
a branch  one  from  it.  2,500  feet  in  length,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000/.  Mr.  Rowe’s,  the  surveyor’s,  an- 
nual report  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  35,038  feet  of  sewers  had  been  formed  last 
year ; and  that  100  miles  had  been  practically 

flushed. The  dilapidated  balustrade  on  the 

Adelphi-terrace,  wbi  I;  bus  for  some  time  past 
been  in  a very  dangerous  state,  was  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  we  observed  in  course  of  re- 
moval. It  is  to  be  replaced  by  a light  iron 

palisade. The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 

Murylebone,  of  which  we  recently  gave  an 
engraving,  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  uit. 

according  to  previous  notice. The  Mary- 

lebone  vestry  have  been  organizing  their 
forces  in  opposition  to  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Railway  scheme,  the  strongest  objections  to 
which  appear  to  be  grounded  on  the  threatened 
abolition  of  the  exclusiveness  or  seclusiveness 
of  the  vicinity,  as  urged  in  a report,  by  their 
committee,  and  on  complaints  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  that  from  the  open- 
ing of  a tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden, 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  noise  of  the  en- 
gines and  the  whistles,  the  loss  of  a portion 
of  his  garden,  &c.,  he  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  vicinity,  and  erect  a studio 
elsewhere,  while  his  brother’s  house  would  be 
completely  undermined,  and  he  also  of  course 
compelled  to  remove.  Cases  of  personal  in- 
convenience such  as  these  will  no  doubt  occur, 
and  all  due  allowance  be  made  for  them,  both 
as  to  number  and  degree,  in  considering  the 
relative  merits  and  advantages,  or  demerits 
and  disadvantages,  of  such  a scheme;  and  Lord 
Morpeth  has  promised  that  he  will  do  so 
“ both  legally  and  morally,  and  then  decide, 
upon  the  principle  of  justice.’* — —The  salu- 
brity of  the  district  of  Kensal  New  Town 
was  held  to  be  endangered,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  by  the  proposed  erection 
of  the  Kensal-green  Gas  Works,  in  which 
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cannel  coal  is  to  be  used,  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  our  metropolitan  gas,  and  for  the 
consequent  removal  of  what  is  at  present  a 
nuisance  of  a far  more  general  and  extensive 
order  than  the  mere  erection,  in  any  one  lo- 
cality, of  gas  works,  especially  one  of  this 
description,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (vol.  iv.  p.  608),  effectual  means  of  a 
novel  and  still  secret,  though  patent  order, 
are  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  all 
noxious  exhalations  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gas.  The  Chancery  case  alluded  to  in  our 
previous  notice  of  this  project  was  before  the 
Court  on  the  1st  instant,  on  some  point  of  law, 
when  the  leaning  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ap- 
peared to  be  plainly  in  favour  of  the  company. 
His  lordship  declared  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  have  rightly  declined  to  grant  the  injunc- 
tion asked,  the  plaintiff  having  failed  to  make 
out  any  case  for  the  interposition  of  the  Court. 
The  whole  difficulty  had  arisen  by  the  defen- 
dants’ declining  to  disclose  the  secret  of  their 
patent,  a disclosure  which,  as  his  lordship  ob-. 
served,  no  sensible  man  would  make,  and 

which  no  one  had  any  right  to  insist  on. In 

the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  the  28th  ult., 
in  the  indictment  v.  Flockton  and  three  others, 
for  having  erected  a nuisance  in  the  river 
Thames,  called  the  Waterman’s  Floating  Pier, 
at  Paul’s-wharf,  near  Blackfriais-bridge,  the 
Court  adjudged  the  defendant  Flockton  should 
pay  a fine  to  the  Queen  of  25/.,  and  the  other 
defendants  1/.  each,  and  that  they  be  severally 
imprisoned  unlil  the  fines  be  paid.  The  de- 
fendants had  pleaded  guilty,  but  that  there 
were  a great  many  piers  on  the  river  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  complainpd  of,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  corporation  itself  had  erected 
at  Blackfriars-bridge  a permanent  wharf 
which  projected  jnto  the  river  much  farther 
than  the  pier  erpcfed  by  the  defendant.  Ar- 
guments of  this  nature,  however,  could  not  be 

listened  to  by  the  Court. The  twenty-third 

(or  seventeenth)  qnpual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues, 
Works,  and  Buildings,  of  date  27th  August, 
1846,  has  just  been  issued  in  a printed  form. 
The  report  itself  is  only  nine  folios  in  length  ; 
but  the  appendix,  like  a lady’s  postscript,  is  in 
truth  the  body  and  substance  of  the  whole 
communication,  being  itself  no  less  than  eighty 
folios  in  length.  It  contains,  amongst  other 
particulars  of  course,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  metropolitan  improvement  carried 
on  under  the  authority  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  We  have  already  anticipated  much 
of  what  might  have  been  extracted  from  this 
report,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  state,  previous 
or  subsequent  to  August  last,  of  various  lines 
of  thoroughfare,  such  as  that  from  Coventry- 
street  to  Long-acre,  Oxford-street,  to  Holborn 
or  New  Oxford-street,  &c.  ; but  there  are 
various  items  of  interest  which  we  may  here 
note.  Thus  from  Appendix,  No.  20,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  property  purchased  up  to  Ja- 
nuary, 1846,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  lines  of  thoroughfare,  cost,  for  the  New 
Oxford-street  line,  287,155/.;  Bow-street  to 
Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury',  96,408/. ; the 
Coventry-street  line,  179,543/.;  the  line  from 
London-docks  to  Spitalfields,  136,241/.  ; from 
East  Smithfield  to  Rosemary-lane,  18,256/.; 
in  all  717,604/. ; and  that  there  still  remained 
purchases  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of  10,813/. 
From  Appendix  No.  23,  it  appears  that  the 
total  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  property 
required  for  the  formation  of  Victoria-park, 
amounted  to  86,873/. 


Institution  op  Mechanical  Engineers. 
— The  new  Association  held  their  first  meeting 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
members,  agreeing  to  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  society',  and  electing  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was 
elected  president  by  acclamation,  and  on  taking 
the  chair  delivered  a short  address,  in  which 
he  adverted  to  the  difficulties  of  his  own  early 
career,  and  encouraged  young  engineers  to 
proceed  earnestly  and  endeavour  to  check  the 
present  strong  continental  opposition.  Messrs. 
Beyer,  M Connell,  and  Miller,  were  appointed 
vice-presidents;  Messrs.  Hunter,  Fothergill, 
Buckle,  and  Cowper,  the  council.  A general 
meeting  of  members  is  to  be  held  quarterly* 
After  the  business  meeting  vyps  concluded,  a 
festive  gathering  of  the  members  took  place, 
and  was  also  presided  over-  by'  Mr.  Stephenson* 
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WINDOW:  HERNE  CHURCH,  RENT. 
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WINDOW  FROM  HERNE  CHURCH,  KENT. 


Rickman  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  church; — “It  has  a very  fine  early 
English  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 


; eisle,  with  some  decorated  windows  inserted 

lie'll 


lie  nave  has  a very  fine  five-light  perpendicular 
^•indow,  and  a good  early  English  door  under 


it.  The  aisles  of  the  church  are  embattled.1 
It  would  almost  seem  that  Rickman  had  not 


iBited  the  interior  of  this  church,  as  he  does 
&t  mention  either  the  handsome  oak  screen 


at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  old  seats  of 
excellent  design  in  the  centre  chancel,  the  fine 
arch  mouldings  of  the  tower,  or  the  rich  font, 
besides  other  matters  worthy  of  notice. 

The  window  shewn  in  the  illustration  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tower;  the  mouldings  are 
very  good,  and  the  entire  composition  has  a 
very  rich  appearance. 


A,  section  of  sill  and  string. 

B,  Plan  of  jamb. 

C,  Plan  of  label  mould. 


ARTISTICAL  CHAT. 


The  Biitish  Institution  will  open  on  Mon- 
day with  only  a middling  display,  the  top  men 
being  absent.  There  is  no  Landseer,  no  Stan- 
field : indeed,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
there  is  no  one  work  sufficiently  prominent 
to  take  a visitor  there  a second  time.  We 
shall  be  able  to  say  more  next  week. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  her  Majesty’s  attorney- 
general,  has  been  elected  on  the  council  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London.  “ L’AUegro  ” and  “ II 
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TIMBER  ROOF:  THAXTED  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 


Penseroso,”  have  been  selected  by  the  council 
of  this  body  for  illustration  by  drawings  on 
wood,  to  be  executed  by  the  first  artists  and 
engravers  of  the  day,  and  presented  in  a con- 
nected form  to  all  subscribers,  in  lieu  of  a 
print. 

An  original  painting  by  Michael  Angelo 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford by  Mr.  Fairholme,  of  Chappel,  Lauder, 
with  a direction  that  it  be  placed  in  the  new 
university  galleries,  where  are  now  deposited 
the  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raflfaellc, 
formerly  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
The  painting  represents  the  infant  Saviour 
asleep  on  his  mother’s  lap,  and  originally  con- 
sisted of  a mere  sketch,  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
but  it  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  his  pupil, 
Marcello  Venusti. 

; The  Liverpool  papers  mention  the  following 
act  of  liberality: — Mr.  Charles  Chaloner,  of 
Oak  Hill.  Old  Swan,  has  recently  had  Mr. 
Herbert,  R.A.,  staying  at  his  seat,  for  thepur- 
pose  of  painting  his  portrait.  When  the  work 
was  finished,  the  host,  without  asking  the 
artist’s  terms,  placed  a sealed  letter  in  his 
, hand,  requesting  his  acceptance  of  its  inclo- 
j sure.  On  opening  the  envelope,  Mr.  Herbert 
found  a check  for  a thousand  pounds.  Another 
Liverpool  patron  of  art  last  week,  it  is  said, 
paid  a thousand  pounds  for  a picture  by  Etty. 

A committee  has  been  organized  in  Dublin 
to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  old 
masters,  for  the  relief  of  the  general  destitution. 
1 he  Earl  of  Arran  and  other  noblemen  have 
offered  to  aid  the  scheme  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  Donors,  or  subscribers  of  1/.  and 
upwards,  are  to  be  considered  original  mem- 
bers, and  have  the  privilege  of  admission  for 
the  whole  sgaspn  for  themselves  and  imme- 
diate family,, a.4d  exclusive  admission  during 
the  first  week,  alter  which  the  public  generally 
will  be  adnii^tedfiQQ  the  following  terms: — 
Season  ticket  for  a single  person,  and  not 
transferable,  2?,. fid.,;-  single  admission,  Is.; 
catalogues,  (id.  and  3d.  each. 

Mr.  Howard;  R.A.,  having  retired  from  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  with 


the  enjoyment  of  its  emoluments,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Knight,  11. A.,  has  been  elected  deputy  secre- 
tary.— Th eyJrt-  Union  Journal  savs,  a Concours 
will  he,  opened  this  month  in  Paris,  for  the 
painters  on  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  windows  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  of 
some  other  structures. 

We  learn  from  the  slthenceum  that  Mr. 
Severn  is  painting  in  fresco  the  interior  of  the 
splendid  hall  at  Gallon  Park,  near  Reigate, 
the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
This  hall  is,  we  are  informed,  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  Consini  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  is 
lined  with  the  richest  marbles  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Barry  has  been  elected  a foreign  asso- 
ciate by  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


TIMBER  ROOF:  TIIAXTED  CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

Thu  church  of  Thaxted  is  considered  by 
Morant  to  be  “ the  most  spacious  and  stately, 
and,  upon  all  accounts,  may  be  called  the  best, 
in  this  county.  The  length  of  it  is  183  feet, 
and  the  breadth  87  feet,  in  the  inside,  exclu- 
sive of  the  thickness  of  the  Avails  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  buttresses;  its  circumference, 
buttresses  and  all  included,  is  345  yards.  It 
is  built  cathedral-wise,  with  a cross  aisle,  and 
consists  of  a spacious  and  lofty  body,  with 
north  and  south  aisles.  At  the  west  end 
stands  a noble  tower  and  spire,  all  of  freestone, 
the  perpendicular  height  of  which,  from  the 
summit  of  the  vane  to  the  ground-floor,  is 
60  yards  1 foot.  In  it  are  six  bells.” 

The  roof  of  the  south  transept,  which  we 
engrave,  is  believed  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
as  the  badges  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  church.  It  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  timber-work  of  that  period,  and 
is  well  finished  in  all  its  detail.  The  tie-beam 
is  ornamented  with  boldly-cut  figures  of  winged 
dragons,  with  long  knotted  tails;  the  ground 
of  the  sunken  part  of  the  beanubeing  indented 
similarly  to  the  dotted  back-grounds  seen  in 
woodcuts  of  that  period.  The  king-post  has  a 


moulded  base;  the  angle  of  the  roof  above 
each  side  of  the  tie-beam  is  filled  with  tracery, 
as  also  on  the  spandrils  which  support  it 
beneath,  and  which  rest  on  corbel- heads,  some 
of  which  are  human,  and  wear  the  pedimented 
head-dress  introduced  in  Henry  the  VII. ’s  reign, 
and  others  of  grotesque'  and  fanciful  animals. 
The  principal  rafters  arc  supported  by  similar 
corbel-heads. 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  IN  GREENWICH. 

A very  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  was  held  at 
the  Swan  Inn,  Deptford,  on  the  28th  ultimo, 
to  petition  F’arliament  for  the  repeal  or  revi- 
sion of  the  Buildings  Act.  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  David  Wire  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion : — • 

“ That  while  this  meeting  admits  that  the 
public  safety  and  health  demand  that  an  Act 
for  regulating  buildings  should  exist,  yet  it  i9 
of  opinion  that  the  existing  Buildings  Act  does 
not  secure  either  of  these  objects  in  a simple 
and  satisfactory  manner.” 

He  pointed  out  at  considerable  length  some 
of  the  annoyances  and  vexations  caused  by  the 
Act.  “ A flue  could  not  be  altered  to  prevent 
smoke  without  a demand  of  10s.  by  the  district 
surveyor.  A privy  could  not  be  built  or  re- 
paired, nor  a chimney-pot  or  brick  removed 
and  replaced  without  the  intervention  of  the 
surveyor,  at  a cost  of  10s.,  nor  could  be  under- 
pin a washhouse,  but  a deniand  of  os.  was 
made.  A hog-stye  could  not  be  built,  pulled 
down,  or  altered,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
this  agent  of  the  law.  The  in  termeddling  and 
strange  interprelaiidh  put  upon'  the  Act  was 
worse  than  the  payment  of  fees.  The  law 
was,d'nTfit4IJiffimeapa  tfd’djy  framed.  A neigh- 
bour of  his  had  been' served  with  nine  informa- 
tions by  tire  "disiuj^survevots i on  pne  building. 
A poison  could  not  proceed  with  any  kind  of 
building  but  he  Was  sure  to  be  entrapped  by 
some  c Fdtik o ? in e a c t?  He  (Mr.  W.) 
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understood  that  no  less  than  4,000  cases,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Buildings  Act,  had  been  laid 
before  the  official  referee.  Did  not  that  show 
what  a mystified  law  it  was  ? It  was  a bar  to 
improved  ventilation,  and  indeed  to  all  im- 
provement.” 

The  following  other  resolutions  were  then 
passed,  Messrs.  Dawson,  Corbett,  Hall,  Knott, 
Pascoe,  Lee,  and  Irvine  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings : — 

“ That  the  interference  of  district  surveyors 
in  small  matters,  their  fees,  the  fee  of  the  offi- 
cial referee,  are  burdensome  to  the  class  of 
small  builders,  and  in  the  first-mentioned  cases 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  in  all  cases  modi- 
fied.” 

“ That  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  official  referee.” 

“ That  the  Act  as  a whole  is  unintelligible, 
and  needs  in  every  clause  to  be  revised  by 
practical  men,  so  as  to  simplify  and  shorten  its 
provisions,  and  to  remove  from  it  all  objection- 
able and  oppressive  restrictions.” 

A form  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  memorial  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  was  then  determined  on. 


FURTHER  NOTE  ON  GAS  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

The  surveying  officers  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  Southampton  on  Monday  week,  but  the 
proceedings  were  merely  preliminary.  The  ! 
case  of  the  new  or  “ Southampton  Consumers  ” ; 
Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Coxwell,  who  stated  that  the  great  deft-  3 
cienoy  of  gas  there  at  present,  and  the  price, 
were  the  grounds  on  which  another  establish-  j 
ment  was  requisite.  The  inquiry  was  ad-  \ 
journed  till  next  day,  as ashort-hand  writer  was  J 
necessary,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  jj 
present.  A director  of  the  South  Western  j 
Railway  offered  the  services  of  the  electric  ■ 
telegraph,  but  in  so  indefinite  a way,  that  when  ij 
one  of  the  surveying  officers  thanked  the  di- 
rector, and  declared  that  “ it  would  assist  them  | 
materially,”  the  solicitor  of  the  old  company  ! 
“excited  much  amusement  by  reminding  the  ( 
learned  gentlemen  that  the  short-hand  writers’ 
notes  could  not  be'.so  transmitted.”  Neither, 
indeed,  could  the  short-hand  writer  himself, 
for  that  matter;  and  as  to  a telegraphic  dis- 
patch in  quest  of  him,  in  all  probability  an  or- 
dinary messenger  by  rail  would  have  been 
equally,  if  not  more  effective,  as  an  adjourn- 
ment till  next  day  had  been  determined  on. 
Complaints  of  injury  to  the  gas-pipe9  and 
lamps  by  the  excavations  for  the  sewers  had 
been  made  by  the  old  company  to  the  improve- 
ment board  ; and  on  considering  these,  the 
question  was  started  whether  there  was  not  in 
their  lease  with  the  company  a reserved  power 
to  the  commissioners  to  take  possession  of  the 
gas  works  altogether,  and  themselves  to  manu- 
facture gas  ; the  very  practice  through  which 
improvements  have  been  so  handsomely  sup- 
ported at  Manchester.  It  is  strange  that  the 
question  whether  there  be  such  a reservation 
in  the  lease  of  a company  whose  establishment 
and  supply  are  held  to  be  so  insufficient  and 
unsatisfactory  should  only  be  now  started, 
when  another  remedy  for  the  evil  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  establishment  of  a new  com- 
pany. It  was  also  wondered  whether  the  new 
company  would  interfere  with  that  privilege, 
supposing  it  does  exist.  Now  is  the  time,  if 
it  be  not  too  late,  to  consider  the  advantage  of 
laying  bold  of  such  a privilege,  for  the  common 
good  and  the  improvement  of  the  town,  as  has 
been  so  successfully  done  at  Manchester,  the 
history  of  whose  gas  exploits  ought  to  be  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  community  at  Southampton 
and  elsewhere  at  this  eventful  moment.  If  we 
recollect  aright,  some  statistical  and  other 
details  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  England  and 

Wales  : which  see. The  enormous  per 

centage  which  the  Gas  Company  at  Mans- 
field are  making  on  their  gas  and  meters 
is  now  a subject  of  general  complaint  there. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  most  scandal- 
ously treated  too.  “ The  taps  of  the  street 
lamps  are  frequently  not  more  than  half  turned 
on,  and  the  lights  are  often  extinguished  alto- 
gether by  two  o’clock  on  dark  nights.  W ell 
may  larking  gentlemen  escape  the  police.  But 
all  this  will  not  be  much  longer  endured.  If 
persi§£$d  in,  the  public  must  and  will  take  a 

decisive  step.” In  addition  to  our  note  on 

the  Liverpool  Guardian  gas  question,  last  week, 


we  may  here  observe,  that  though  the  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  to  3s.  8d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  is  a prominent  feature  of  the 
new  measure,  another  feature,  no  less  pro- 
minent and  interesting  to  the  shareholders  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  public  at  large,  is  the  as- 
surance of  a profit  of  7 h per  cent,  even  on  that 
unprecedently  low  price  ; “ and  this  they  are 
prepared  to  prove  can  be  realized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  which  science 
has  introduced  into  the  manufacture,  and  by 
the  vast  increase  of  the  population  and  build- 
ings.”  The  town  council  of  Berwick-on- 

Tweed,  according  to  the  Berwick  Warder, 
have  been  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Spittal  to  extend  the  local  Act  for  lighting  the 
streets  with  gas,  to  Spittal,  which,  strange  to 
say,  has  not  been  hitherto  done,  although  it 
contains  a population  of  no  less  than  2,00fi, 
and  although  a great  portion  of  that  popula- 
tion have  now  the  benefit  of  gas  in  their 
houses.  It  is  full  time  that  a community  such 
as  this  should  be  put  on  a par  with  almost 
every  small  town  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England 
even  of  760  inhabitants,  much  less  of2,000. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

January  27th. — Mr.  George  Moore,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Irvin,  on 
his  “ Patent  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Architectural  Carvings,”  concerning  which 
we  spoke  long  ago.  The  second  commu- 
nication read  was  by  Mr,  Henry  Cole,  “ On 
the  Formation  of  a National  Gallery  of  the 
works  of  British  Artists  by  means  of  public 
voluntary  contributions.”  The  author  pro- 
posed, that  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  one 
living  artist  should  take  place  in  the  society’s 
rooms  annually;  that  a graduated  charge 
should  be  made  for  admission  to  view  the  same; 
and  that,  after  deducting  from  the  receipts  the 
cost  of  such  exhibition,  the  remaining  fund 
should  be  appropriated  as  a commission  to  the 
artist  to  paint  a picture,  without  restricting 
him  to  any  particular  subject.  The  picture, 
when  painted,  to  be  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery,  or  in  some  way  made  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  open 
to  the  public  free  for  ever.  Thus,  the  author 
thinks,  art  might  be  promoted,  and  that  such 
commissions  would  be  calculated  to  obtain 
from  artists  pictures  which  they  would  feel  a 
pride  in  shewing  to  their  countrymen  as  their 
best  works,  on  which  they  would  rest  their 
fame,  and  which  they  wouldoffer  to  posterity  as 
the  best  specimens  of  their  genius  and  ability. 

It  was  stated  from  the  chair,  that  the  pro- 
position had  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  council, and  arrangements forcarrying  itout 
are  being  made  by  the  Committee  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Startin,  surgeon  to  the  London  Cuta- 
neous Institution,  forwarded  some  remarks 
“On  a Pneumatic  Inspirator  for  the  use  of 
Dry  Grinders,  Divers,  Firemen,  &c.,  also  on 
its  applicability  for  the  administration  of 
sulphuric  or  other  medicated  vapours.”  The 
immense  destruction  of  life  in  that  large  divi- 
sion of  our  population,  whose  occupation  pro- 
duces dust  or  noxious  vapours,  the  author  ob- 
served, has  attracted  the  solicitude  of  physicians 
for  many  years  past,  but  no  means  have  hitherto 
been  devised  of  effectually  arresting  so  great 
an  evil.  To  give  a vivid  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  evil,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  statistics 
of  mortality  among  dry  grinders  of  needles  or 
cutlery;  bv  which  it  appears,  that  the  majority 
of  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
six  and  thirty.  After  enumerating  the  various 
trades  by  whom  such  an  instrument  might  be 
used  with  advantage,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a thin  case 
of  metal,  glass,  or  other  substance,  1}  inches 
deep,  24  inches  long,  and  3j  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  base,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  cover 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  is  retained  on  the 
face  by  an  elastic  band.  This  case  is  provided 
with  two  valves,  made  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  ; one  is  in  front  of  the  case,  and  opens 
outwards;  the  other  is  in  the  bottom,  below 
the  mouth,  and  opens  inwards ; a tube  is 
attached  to  the  case,  below  the  latter  valve,  and 
opens  into  the  external  air,  or  it  may  be  fixed 
to  a vessel  carried  in  the  folds  of  the  dress, 
and  arranged  with  a tube,  having  one  opening 
to  the  air,  whilst  its  lower  extremity  is  im- 
mersed in  a fluid,  which  shall  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  noxious  particles. 


MUSEUM  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
SOANE  COLLECTION. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  leading  article  in 
The  Builder  of  January  30th,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architectural  antiquities,  in  which  many 
judicious  remarks  and  bints  are  made,  I ven- 
ture to  ask  a question. 

Is  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane  so  irre- 
vocably shut  up,  in  that  diminutive  fancy  den  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields,  as  to  be  for  ever  a mere 
useless  toy? 

Valuable  and  mostencouraging  as  this  collec- 
tion might  become,  as  the  very  nucleus  of  what 
the  above  article  advocates,  it  nevertheless  now 
is,  and  must  remain,  in  its  present  confined 
position,  a mere  splendid  toy,  to  be  gaped  at 
twice  a week  by  “ country  cousins,”  and  the 
seekers  after  gratuitous  sights.  As  to  any 
real  value  either  to  professional  architects  or 
the  lovers  of  architectural  antiquities,  and  in 
a more  extended  and  valuable  light,  as  a studio 
for  artists,  it  is  useless  ; and  its  costly  library  is 
a sealed  volume. 

But  if,  Mr.  Editor,  the  will  of  Sir  John 
Soane  is  such  that  the  house  and  collection 
must  remain,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  insepar- 
able, is  it  not  in  the  power  either  of  the  trus- 
tees or  of  Parliament,  so  to  modify  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  as  to  make  it  constitute  the 
centre  of  a collection,  and  by  purchase  of  adja- 
cent houses,  really  constitute  a museum  of 
“ architectural  antiquities,”  worthy  the  name, 
and  of  England,— a fitting  and  appropriate 
vis  il-vis  to  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  an  addition  of  no  mean  value  to 
that  noble  square,  and  to  the  grand  pile  so 
lately  raised  by  the  munificence  and  good  taste 
of  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? 

Your  constant  reader, 

E.  W.  Smith. 

Bedford,  February  2nd,  1847. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  their  first  conversazione 
at  the  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester,  on  the  25th  ult., 
when  the  president,  Mr.  W.  Vernon  Guise, 
read  an  interesting  address,  which  is  reported, 
in  extenso,  in  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 
After  inviting  the  county  gentlemen  to  join 
their  ranks,  he  said  : — 

“ I would  impress  upon  all  the  necessity  of 
elevating  our  pursuit  into  a science,  and  not 
permitting  it  to  degenerate  into  a mere  hunt 
after  cabinet  curiosities.  We  must  keep  in 
view  a higher  purpose,  if  we  would  aspire  to 
the  attainment  of  such  results  as,  though  small, 
maybe  no  unworthy  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  of  true  antiquarian  knowledge.  Then, 
not  in  vain  will  these  memorials  of  the  past 
have  been  strewn  around  us;  and  it  will  be  a 
grateful  and  ennobling  task  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  our  county  in  the  numerous  relics  of 
bygone  ages,  scattered  over  its  surface, 

‘ Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 
Hath  rais’d  to  count  his  ages  by.'  ” 

A communication  from  Mr.  Purnell  B.  Pur- 
nell, on  Roman  antiquities  discovered  at  Stan- 
combe  Park,  was  read.  In  1819  walls  were 
found  there  of  a small  Roman  villa,  varying  in 
height  from  one  to  two  feet.  Plaster  still  re- 
mained on  them  about  one  inch  and  a half 
thick.  “ The  material  of  tk'19  was  coarse  and 
strong,  faced  with  a coating  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  this  was  painted  in  fresco.  It  is  known 
that  the  Romans  used  pounded  marble  for  this 
coat,  and  painted  it  while  the  wall  was  damp; 
the  paint  and  wall  drying  together,  the  former 
was  not  subsequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  off. 
The  paint  on  these  walls  was  a striped  border, 
colours,  crimson,  pink,  and  green,  severally,  to 
different  rooms.  There  was  no  tessellated  pave- 
ment. Forest  of  Dean  paving  stone  had  been 
used  in  some  rooms,  and  floors  of  cement  in 
others:  there  might  be  about  six  rooms.  Nei- 
ther Roman  brick  nor  tiles  were  found,  nor 
any  apparatus  for  heating  the  rooms.” 

The  excavation  now  going  on  covers  six 
acres.  The  walls  of  thirty-two  rooms  are  ex- 
posed, in  five  of  which  are  the  remains  of  tes- 
sellated pavements.  The  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  tessellated  pavement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  in  five  rooms,  removed,  and  no- 
thing of  any  value  left.  The  walls  are  in  some 
places  as  they  fell, — the  timbers  burnt  to  char- 
coal, and  the  tiles  broken. 
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The  villa  will  be  interesting-  for  inspection, 
not  on  account  of  the  pavement  only,  but  from 
ithe  works  affording  the  only  opportunity  which 
(has  as  yet  occurred  in  this  county  of  seeing  at 
lone  view  the  perfect  foundations  of  a Roman 
Ivilla,  with  all  its  offices  and  dependant  build 
lings  complete,  not  interfered  with  by  modern 
[buildings,  roads,  or  trees. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  EAST  HORNDON. 

East  Horndon  Church  is  situated  about 
four  miles  S.E.  from  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  It 
stands  on  a high  hill,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  down  to  the 
Thames;  and  the  hills  of  Kent  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  horizon.  The  village  of  East 
Horndon  is  on  the  Brentwood  side  of  the  hill. 

The  church  has  a very  singular  appearance, 
as  it  is  built  entirely  of  bright  red  bricks  (the 
churches  generally  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  of  this  material,  stone  being  very  scarce), 
and  roofed  with  tiles.  This  is  a cross  church, 
and  consists  of  western  tower,  nave,  and  chan- 
cel, transepts,  and  south  chapel.  On  the  north 
of  the  chancel  is  a small  revestry.  The  tran- 
septs intersect  at  the  junction  of  chancel  and 
nave,  and  are  very  short,  extending  but  a few 
feet  beyond  the  nave  walls.  The  tower  is 
square  and  massive,  and  has  a large  octagonal 
turret  at  each  corner,  which  dies  off  into  a 
gigantic  buttress,  about  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  divided  into  two  stages  by  a 
string  course,  just  above  the  buttresses,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  union  of  turret  with  buttresses. 
The  parapet  consists  of  steps  ; thus,  from  one 
turret,  it  descends  three  steps,  to  the  centre  of 
the  wall ; and  then  rises  three  to  the  next ; 
and  so  on  all  round.  The  upper  stage  con- 
tains four  long,  plain,  circular-headed,  square- 
edged  windows.  Probably,  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  tower  is  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  staircase 
runs  up  the  south-east  turret. 

The  windows  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  tower)  are  all  late  perpendicular  ; and 
(excepting  the  east  window)  they  are  of  three 
lights,  square-headed,  with,  foliations  and  drip- 
stones. There  are  two  in  the  south  chapel, 
one  in  the  north  transept,  and  another  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  The  east  window  is 
three-light  pointed  perpendicular,  with  tracery. 
The  north  door  of  the  nave  is  pointed  perpen- 
dicular, with  plain  mouldings  and  dripstone  ; 
and  the  south  transept  contains  another  plain 
pointed  doorway.  A four-centred  door  opens 
into  the  south  chapel. 

The  nave  contains  nothing  of  any  interest 
but  the  font.  This  is  square  Norman,  standing 
on  four  corner  pillars, and  a centrepillar, all, but 
the  latter,  with  capitals  and  bases.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  a Greek  cross,  with  the  ends  tre- 
foiled,  and  intersecting  arches,  each  subject 
being  represented  on  two  sides.  These  orna- 
ments are  very  rude  and  shallow.  It  is  lined 
with  lead.  In  Poole’s  essay  on  “ The  Appro- 
priate Character  of  Church  Decoration,”  this 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  a Norman  font 
in  an  unfinished  state.’  The  pillars  which 
support  the  bowl  are  modern. 

The  seats  in  the  nave  are  all  open.  There 
is  a small  gallery  at  the  west  end. 

The  north  transept  contains  only  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  an  arch  (apparently  the 
canopy  of  a tomb)  in  the  wall.  In  Salmon’s 
time  (about  1760),  there  was  a mutilated 
monument,  which  he  mentions  as  having  part 
lof  an  inscription  in  brass, bearing  the  date  1400 ; 
it  was  then  said  to  be  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
Tyrell  family.  In  the  south  transept  is  a black 
slab  resting  on  solid  masonry,  and  let  into  tbe 
wall.  At  the  back  of  it,  on  the  wall,  are  the 
marks  of  brasses.  Salmon  states  that,  “ under 
ithe  south  wall  are  the  effigies  of  a man  in 
larmour,  with  his  children  kneeling  behind 
ihim,  of  whom,  not  so  much  as  tradition  in- 
forms us.”  This  is  the  only  tomb  he  mentions 
■as  being  in  the  south  wall,  and  it  is  the  only 
lone  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  church  to 
which  he  could  possibly  refer.  This  transept 
is  a chapel  belonging  to  the  Petres  ; but  there 
are,  I believe,  none  of  that  family  buried  here. 

Internally,  the  separation  of  nave  from 
chancel  is  marked  only  by  the  distinct  roof, 
and  the  ascent  to  the  rood  loft,  now  used  to 
ireach  a small  gallery.  The  chancel  has  a 

* Page  45.  It  is  here  called  the  font  at  Herongate  ; but 
1 Herongate  was  a manor  within  this  parish,  as  afterwards 
described. 


groined  oak  roof,  and  at  the  intersections  are 
bosses,  with  the  vine  leaf,  shields,  and  the 
usual  perpendicular  ornaments. 

Just  below  the  altar  steps  is  a large  incised 
slab  of  alabaster,  seven  feet  by  three.  “ It 
represents  a female  with  a horned  head  dress, 
within  a canopy,  the  shafts  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  a series  of  niches,  five  on  each  side, 
containing  figures  of  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased, each  of  whom  holds  a label,  on  which 
their  names  are  incribed.  Those  on  the  right 
side  are:  “Walterus  p’mogenit’,  To...., 
Will’ms,  senr.,  Joh’nes,  Will’,  junr.  On  the 
left  side,  Johe’s  Tirill  clic’  (abbreviation  of 
clericus),  Alicia,  Elizabeth,  Alionora,”  the  last 
a female  figure  with  hands  conjoined  in  prayer, 
is  without  a label.  On  the  sides  of  the  head 
of  the  figure  is  “ j h s mercy  also  two  escut- 
cheons of  arms,  one  of  Coggephall,  the  other 
of  Tyrell  and  Coggeshall.  The  inscription 
runs  round  the  verge  of  the  slab,  and  has  at 
the  corners  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  ; it 
is  as  follows  : — “ Hie  jacethumata  Alicia,  filia 
Will’mi  Cogesale  militis  et  Antioche  con- 
sortis  sue  quondam  uxor  John’is  Tyrell  mi- 
litis, qui  quidem  Joh’es  et  Alicia  h’abuerunt 
inter  se  exitium  filios  et  Alias  quor’  noi’a  hie 
scripta  sunt  ex  utroque  p’te  istius  lapidis  que 
obiit  anno  domini  millesimo  cccc0xxii°  cui’ 
anime  propiciet’  deus,  amen.”#  Which  may  be 
thus  translated: — Here  lies  interred  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  Cogesale,  knt.,  and  An- 
tioche,  his  wife,  formerly  the  wife  of  John 
Tyrell,  knt.,  which  said  John  and  Alice  had 
between  them  issue,  sons  and  daughters,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  both  sides  of  this 
stone,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1422, 
on  whose  soul  may  God  have  mercy.  Amen. 
“ The  slab  is  in  fine  preservation  ” (that  is  as 
to  the  engravings  for  it  is  cracked  seriously  in 
three  places) ; “ and  of  French  design  and  ex- 
ecution ; but  one  other  of  the  same  kind  is 
known  in  England  ” (this  refers  to  its  French 
character), — “ that  at  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  This,  though  of  not  quite  so  rich  a 
design,  is  in  a better  state  of  preservation.”! 

The  supposition  of  its  French  origin,  is 
thus  confirmed  by  Salmon — “John  Tyrell 
Knytb,  was  by  Henry  Vth.  appointed  captain 
of  the  carpenters,  for  the  new  works  at  Calais, 
to  be  paid  1 2d.  a day’s  wages. ”J  In  a pew  in 
the  chancel,  are  preserved  two  poppy  heads, 
of  perpendicular  design.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  (what  is  now  used  as)  a 
revestry.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally a chantry  chapel.  It  is  groined  with 
oak,  with  perpendicular  bosses.  Over  the  door 
is  the  trace  of  an  arch  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  chantry,  which  was  apparently 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  a screen.  At  one 
end,  a brass  is  fixed  against  the  wall.  It  re- 
presents a widow  wearing  the  wimple,  and 
is  about  two  feet  long.  There  is  no  inscrip- 
tion. 

In  the  east  window  is  some  modern  stained 
glass  ; originally,  there  was  the  following  in- 
scription in  this  window — “Thomas  Tyrell 
Knyth,  and  Dame  Eleonora,  and  for  all  the 
soulys  that  schuld  be  preyd  for.  Prey  for  the 
welfar  of  the  seyd  Thomas  Tyrell  Knyth, 
of  John  Tyrell  Knvth,  Alice  his  wyffe,  and 
for  all  Christen  soulys. ”§  This  refers  to  John 
Tyrell  and  Alice,  above  mentioned,  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  former. 

The  south  chapel  (which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Tyrell),  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  two  four-centered  arches  resting  on  piers, 
which  consist  of  four  half  pillars  with  a cavetto 
connecting  each,  with  octagonal  capitals.  The 
mouldings  are  good,  and  the  whole  is  a favour- 
able specimen  of  perpendicular  work.  There 
are  several  modern  mural  tablets  to  members 
of  the  Tyrell  family,  but  the  most  interesting 
is  to  one  who  adhered  to  Charles  I.,  and  suf- 
fered for  his  loyalty.  On  the  wall  are  hung  a 
helmet  and  two  gauntlets  in  good  preserva- 
tion. 

This  church  is  in  a good  state,  everything 
is  clean,  and  every  remnant  of  antiquity  ap- 
pears to  receive  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
it. 

There  is  a report  that  the  head  of  Queen 
Acne  “Bullen”  is  buried  under  the  black 


* It  will  probably  be  noticed,  that  in  this  inscription,  and 
the  names  above,  the  mark  of  abbreviation  is  omitted  in 
some  instances,  and  misplaced  in  others  ; but  they  have  been 
copied  with  care,  and  afterwards  compared  with  a rubbing. 

t Journal  of  the  British  Archeological  Association,  No. 
IV.,  p.  314. 

t “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex.” 

$ Salmon, 


marble  slab  in  the  south  wall  above-mentioned ; 
but  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  report  I 
do  not  know. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  parish  of  East  Horndon  was  known 
before  the  Conquest  as  Tornindune.  Suene 
held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  the  whole 
continued  for  some  time  in  his  family. 

Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Henry  de  Essex,  the 
standard  bearer,  this  estate  was  given  to  a fa- 
mily surnamed  De  Cornhull,  by  King  John, 
in  whose  hands  it  continued  till  it  passed  into 
the  family  of  Neville,  by  the  marriage  of  Joan 
de  Cornhull  to  Hugh  de  Neville.  He  gave  an 
entire  manor*  in  Thorndon  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  his  son, 
John  de  Neville.  We  find  frequent  mention 
of  the  De  Thorndons  ; probably  this  branch 
of  the  Nevilles  took  that  title.  This  manor 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  of  Wal- 
tham till  the  suppression.  Henry  VIII.  then 
granted  it  to  Sir  William  Petre,  and  it  still 
remains  in  that  family.  The  rest  of  the  pa- 
rish (with  the  exception  of  the  manor  of 
Herongate)  continued  in  the  descendants  of 
Neville  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Henry 
IV.  and  his  successors  retained  the  estate  in 
their  hands,  probably  belonging  to  some 
Yorkist. 

The  manor  of  Heron,  or  Herne,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  a hernery  here.  The 
family  of  Heron  possessed  it,  and  it  came  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Tyrell,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  James  Tyrell 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Heron, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  or  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  James  : then  came  Sir 
Walter,  and  then  Sir  Thomas.  Thi3  family 
was  anciently  of  great  power  and  importance 
in  Essex,  being  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Walter  Tyrell  who  shot  Rufus. 
Many  members  of  it  held  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Essex.  Thomas  Tyrell  was  knight  of  the 
shire  several  times  under  Edward  III.  The 
manor  of  Herongate  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Tyrell  in  1413,  captain  of  the  carpenters 
and  sheriff  of  Essex  under  Henry  V.,  and 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  Henry  VI.,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrell  in  1476,  and  Thomas 
Tyrell  in  1591.  His  son  Sir  John  succeeded  ; 
then  his  son  was  created  baronet  in  1666;  his 
son  Sir  Charles  succeeded  him,  he  died  in 
1714,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Sir  John, 
who  died  in  1740. 

The  hall  at  Herongate  was  destroyed  during 
the  last  century,  and  nothing  was  left  but  two 
towers,  which  are  engraved  in  the  “Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales.” 

East  Horndon  Church  has  been  engraved  in 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  published  in  1817- 

Thorndon  Hall,  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Petre, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Paine,  is  situated 
within  this  parish.  Amateur. 


THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND 

BY  ANOTHER  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  ask  a question 
of  you  or  any  of  the  older  members  of  the 
profession, — “ What  is  a young  architect  to  do, 
and  how  is  he  to  get  on  ?” 

Suppose  he  is  out  of  his  time;  has  been  on 
the  continent  (we  won’t  say  for  how  long)  for 
improvement ; has  no  end  of  sketches  and 
drawings ; a love  for  his  profession  ; and  a 
very  great  desire  to  be  doing  something.  He 
then  goes  into  an  office  ; thinks  Mr.  T.  Square 
a very  nice  man,  but  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  “ Christian  architecture,”  and  is  a re- 
gular “ Pagan,”  so  he  leaves  him,  and  walks 
off  to  Mr.  Workallnight,  who  “ sends  in  ” for 
every  competition  advertised  in  the  London  or 
country  newspapers.  This  architect  (who 
never  did  any  thing  but  compete  and  get  the 
second  premium),  commences  his  drawings 
just  three  days  previously  to  their  “ going  off,” 
and  always  writes  to  the  committee,  asking  for 
more  time,  “ as  a month  is  so  short  a period 
for  getting  up  the  splendid  drawings  that  he 
intends  to  send  them.”  However,  in  they  go 
on  the  day  named,  having,  with  those  in  the 
office,  worked  for  the  three  nights  until  three 
in  the  morning  ; and  when,  after  all,  he  finds 
that  some  one  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
himself,  writes  to  The  Builder,  complaining 

* Now  known  as  Horndon  in  the  Vale,  or  low  Horndon  (I 
forget  exactly  which) ; however  , it  is  expressive  of  its  situa- 
tion, being  at  Lthe  bottom  of  (be  bill  on  which  the  church 
stands. 
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of  the  scandalous  way  in  which  competitions 
are  conducted,  and  wondering  why  architects 
can  be  so  stupid  as  to  spend  their  time  and 
talents  in  such  chance-work. 

Well,  our  friend  is  determined,  after  leaving 
Mr.  Workallnight,  that  he  will  send  in  for  the 
first  church  that  is  advertised  for;  he  does  a 
nice  set  of  drawings ; slashing  perspective, 
illuminated  writing  (which  the  committee  can- 
not read),  gilt  frame,  plate-glass,  and  “ fair 
play  ” for  his  motto ; thinks  he  must  get  it, 
but  does  not ; the  cheesemongering  committee 
have  given  the  premium  and  job  to  some 
builder  of  the  town,  and  have  actuully  traced 
all  his  drawings,  and  not  returned  the  perspec- 
tive. 

Never  mind,  I’ll  send  in  for  the  next,  he 
says  ; this  time  he  must  get  it,  but  no,  he’s  done 

again.  and  are  the  Ineky  ones; 

some  one  has  earwigged  the  committee,  for  if 
it  had  been  all  fair,  they  must  have  given  him 
the  premium.  Well,  on  he  goes,  sending  in 
for  every  thing  and  getting  nothing,  until  at 
last  he  is  quite  sick  of  competitions. 

Hang  it,  I’ll  set  up  a brass-plate  he  thinks  ; 
so  gets  himself  into  chambers  on  some  second 
floor  (for  if  any  orio  comes,  and  will  mount 
one  digbt  of  stairs/  they  would  not  mind 
another),  and  soon  a very  bright  brass-plate 
glitters  in  the  sun  on  the  newly  painted  door. 

He  decorates  his  room  with  rubbings  of 
brasses,  a few  casts,  some  old  chairs,  and  per- 
spective views  of  unsuccessful  competition  de- 
signs for  churches,  lunatic  asylums,  and  ce- 
metery chapels;  the  room  looks  well,  and 
highly  architectural. 

But  what,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  use  of  this  brass 
plate  ? people  do  not  run  after  an  architect  as 
they  do  after  a doctor : a gentleman  does  not 
run  about  the  streets  for  one,  or  rush  into  a 
cab  and  tell  the  man  to  drive  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  nearest  architect,  as  his  house 
requires  to  be  restored,  or  to  have  some  Italian 
tower,  or  Gothic  window,  or  something  else 
erected  in  some  part  or  other.  What  is  it 
for?  and  tv  hat  is  a young  architect  to  do? 
Let  him  go  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  see  if  he  can  get  an  answer 
from  those  who  give  advice  gratis  to  “ the 
junior  members  of  the  profession.” 

“Young  man,  you  must  not  expect  every- 
thing at  first.”  “No,  Sir,  I do  not ; for  if  I had 
every  thing  at  first  I should  get  nothing  after- 
wards: what  I want  is  to  getsomething.” — “Get 
your  friends  to  give  you  a job.”  “ But  suppose 
they  don’t  choose  to  pull  their  houses  down  on 
purpose  for  me  to  put  them  up  again,  or  if  they 
would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  brinks 
and  mortar,  what  must  I do  then.?”— “Try,  your 
luck  again,  and  compete  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  ; there  are  a couple  of  capital  premiums, 
and  if  you  do  not  get  either,  why  the  drawings 
will  be  sure  to  be  exhibited,  and  you  may  have 
your  designs  spoken  well  of  in  spine  of  the 
papers  ; that  will  be  a Utile  consolation  for  you, 
will  it  not?”  “ To  be  sure  : it  w,ould  ; but  I 
should  not  grow  very  stout  upop  it : do  you 
think  I should?— “ Ah, you  must  ldpk  ^t archi- 
tecture ‘ not  as  a business,  but  as  ajineart.’  ” 

It’s  all  very  fine,  “ but  what  is  a young 
architect  to  do,  and  how  is  to  get  op?” 


Ryue  Espi.anadh  ano  Pieh-stkhkt 
Improvkmknt. — Surveying  Officers  have 
been  sent  to  Ryde  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  the  proposed  improvements 
there.  Evidence  has  been  laid  and  statements 
made,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  plan  has 
in  contemplation  the  removal  of  the  present  un- 
sightly houses  forming  the  north  side  of  Pier- 
street,  and  the  formation  of  an  esplauade  at 
an  expense  of  15,413/.,  with  buildings  of  a re- 
gular and  handsome  elevation,  fronting  the 
sea,  and  extending  from  the  pier  to,  or  near  to, 
the  battery  west  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club-house.  The  sea  wall  is  to  be  faced  with 
stone,  backed  with  concrete,  and  have  stone 
copings.  It  is  to  he  in  width  5 feet  6 inches 
at -bottom,  3 feet  6 inches  at  top,  and  14  feet 
above  the  line  of  the  shore.  The  expense  of 
filling  up  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gilbert  McDou- 
gall,  who  prepared  the  plans,  at  9d.  a cubic 
yard  for  20,000  yards.  Mr.  Thomas  Hellyer, 
architect  aud  surveyor,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  the  estimates  of  Mr.  McDougall.  The 
filling  up  of  22,945  cubic  yards  he  estimated 
to  be  requisite,  at  a cost  of  '2,390/.  2s.  Id.;  and 
piles,  he  considered,  would  be  essential  for 
safety.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve  the 
drainage. 


NEW  PLOTTING  SCALE. 

Sir, — The  circulation  which  your  valuable 
publication  has  in  almost  all  the  engineers’  and 
surveyors’  offices,  as  well  as  in  the  artists’ 
studio,  and  the  operative’s  sanctum,  induces 
me  to  send  you  a drawing  of  a plotting  scale 
which  I have  devised,  and  which  I think  the 
rofession  will  find  most  useful  upon  adoption. 

will  state  my  reasons  for  preferring  this  to 
the  present  scales. 

The  method  of  plotting  the  field  notes  from 
the  scales  now  in  use,  1 have  experienced  to 
be  not  only  tedious  and  awkward,  but  at- 
tended with  a great  chance  of  incorrectness. 
They  may  bo  used  with  much  nicety  and  care- 
fulnessj  yet  the.  eye  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
stantly lopkidg  at  the  commencement  of  the 
line'to  which  the  scale *is  set,  to  see  if  it  has 
shifted  itself.  Shiftings  accordingly  often 
occur,  and  are  not  discovered  until  the  offsets 
are  laid. down;  The  draughtsman  finds  that 


the  offsets  do  not  cut  the  crossings  on  the  base 
line,  when  he  has  to  rub  out  the  major  part 
plotted.  Again,  the  offset  scale  at  one  end  is 
apt  to  slip  unobserved  on  to  the  figured  bevel 
part  of  the  chain  scale,  causing  it  to  be  in- 
clined, and  in  such  a position  the  offsets  are 
not  laid  down  at  right  angles  with  the  chain 
line.  This  observation  to  some,  perhaps,  may 
appear  futile,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  the  practi- 
tioner will  confirm  what  I state.  Besides,  the 
offsets  ought  to  be  laid  down  with  as  much 
exactness  as  they  are  taken,  and  indeed  at 
times  they  are  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, and  the  least  inclination  of  the  scale, 
especially  if  the  offsets  approach  100  links, 
plotted  to  a “ three-chain  scale,”  will  throw 
them  out  of  their  relative  position  ten  or  fif- 
teen links. 

Further,  the  edges  of  the  present  scales  are 


not  in  the  least  protected  ; they  get  chipped, 
become  “blind  scales,”  and  are  useless. 

The  scale  which  I have  devised  will  prevent 
these  occurrences.  The  two  little  brass  pins, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  6cale,  will  keep  it  in  its 
place.  The  offset  scale  works  in  a groove, 
and  so  cannot  slip  on  to  the  bevel  part  of  the 
chain  scale,  and  the  offsets  taken  on  each  side 
of  the  line  may  be  plotted  without  moving  the 
scale. 

The  divisions  on  the  offset  scale,  parallel 
with  the  chain,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  figures  being  marked  upon  the  latter 
perpendicularly,  the  same  may  be  read  off  with 
much  more  ease  and  rapidity. 

Edward  C.  S.  Blakk, 

Architect  and  Surveyor. 

No.  ],Lancaster-place,  Waterloo-bridge. 

***  The  drawing  of  the  scale  respesents  it 
half  real  size.  The  section  is  of  the  full  size. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

Tiik  prospect  of  a future  rise  in  the  price 
of  iron,  with  which  the  iron-masters  have  been 
for  a long  time  congratulating  thdinselves, 
still  remains  but  a future  prospect.  Or 
rather,  the  false  glitter- of  future  gold  with 
which  it  lias  been  attempted  to  cajole  them  ■ 
into  an  inflation  of  past  and  present  prices 
has  turned  out  but  a will-o’-the-wisp,  which 
they  themselves  have  now  repudiated.  “ The’ 
general  impression  amongst  the  great  makers 
[at  the  late  quarterly  meetings]  seemed  to  be/ 
that  there  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  raise  * 
prices  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  demand 
for  iron.”  And  the  secret  of  the  modus 
operandi  has  come  out,  9ince  it  has  beetl'; 
found  that  the  attempt  was  somewhat  indis- 
creet, and  rather,  therefore,  to  be  repudiated 
than  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  which,  no1* 
doubt,  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been1 
any  prospect  of  maintaining  an  advance;  brftl 
“it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  that’ it" 
they  declared  an  advance,  there  would  bie  a" 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it,  exclusive  of  tlie 
confusion  which  it  would  cause  in  the  thule.”1' 
Therefore  it  was  determined  to  sacrifice  their 
indiscreet  advocate  at  the  Molochite  (or  the" 
Mammonic)  shrine  of  public  opinion,  and 
thus  to  make  a virtue  of  necessity.  Accord- " 
ingly  “Certain  statements,  which  appeared" 
in  a local  paper,  with  the  evident  intention'' 
of  writing  up  high  pricis,  were  referred  to  Ut'l 
that  meeting,  and  such  attempts  were  very  ge-*j 
nerally  and  very  indignantly  repudiated .”  The1 
declarations  of  the  heretofore  oracle,  therefore, 
were  even  characterized  as  “ random  assertions 
made  by  parties  either  reckless  of  the  state- 
ments they  publish,  or  misinformed  on  the 
subject  on  which  they  profess  to  enlighten  the 
public,”  Where  are  we  to  look  for  that  light, 
then,  siiicp  what  was  once  deemed  a truthful 
leader  has  turned  out  hut  an  ignis  futuus.  At . 
all  eyents,  the  acknowledgment  or  declaration.? 
quoted  iri  our  last  note  on  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, y'ml  which  has  probably  paved  the  way 
for  the  presept , repudiation, — that  all  who 
charge  jow,  prices  are  small  masters, — a very 
ingenious  one,  indeed,  which  merited  a better 
return  From  the  great  masters  than  repudia- 
tion,—leaves  us,  who  believe  a little  in  the 
converse  at  least  of  the  axiom,  no  reliance  on 
the  dictum  of  the  great  masters  at  their  quar- 
terly meetings ; and  therefore  we  need  not 
quote  their  prices  any  more  unless  induced  by 
circumstances  so  to  do.  Besides,  there  being 
little  or  no  change  of  previous  quotations,  in 
the  meantime,  there  is  no  reason  for  quoting 
the  prices  of  any  class  at  present. 


Manure  Companies. — Inquiries  relative 
to  the  application  of  the  Metropolian  Sewage 
Manure  Company  for  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
have  been  referred  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  Sir  Henry  T.  do  la 
Beche  and  Mr.  Frederick  Luard  Wollaston, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister- at-law  ; and 
similar  inquiries  relative  to  the  London  Sewage 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  to  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche,  Mr.  F.  L.  Wollaston,  and  Drs. 
Richard  Phillips,  aDd  Lvon  Playfair.  The 
latter  inquiries  are  to  be  entered  on  11th 
February,  10  a.m.,  and  the  former  on  17th 
February,  10  a.m.,  both  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street ; where  all  inter- 
ested, and  any  one  else,  may  be  heard,  witnesses 
examined,  plans  and  documents  exhibited,  &c. 


JEANS  ADOPTED  TO  BUILD  ST.  PETER'S 
IN  ROME. 

PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 
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A short  time  ago  we  gave  a translation  of 
lie  brief  by  which  Leo  X appointed  Raffaelle 
rcliitect  of  the  Roman  cathedral.*  The 
Engineer's  Journal  for  the  current  month  con- 
uns the  following  brief,  from  the  same  pope, 

> facilitate  the  provision  of  materials  for  the 
ime  work,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
npient monuments : — 

“ TO'  RAFKAELLE  URBINATE. 

As  it  is  most  necessary  for  the  construction 
the  Roman  temple  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles, 
iat  stone  and  marble,  of  which  we  ought  to 
ive  an  abundant  supply,  should  be  rather 
meured  at  home,  than  be  conveyed  from 
>road  ; and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
‘ins  of  Rome  contain  a great  quantity  of  these 
aterials,  and  that  all  persons  who,  either  in 
omc  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  intend  to 
lild,  do  appropriate  .the  same  to  their  own 
e ; I make  you,  whom  I use  as  the  master  of 
is  said  temple,  the  overseer  of  all  the  marbles 
id  stones  which,  henceforth,  may  come  to 
jht  at  Rome,  or  at  a distance  of  ten  thousand 
ices  therefrom— for  this  reason,  that  you 
all  purchase  for  me  those  which  may  be  pro-  I 
for  the  edification  of  this  temple. ' 'There-  ' 
re,  I command  all  people,  middle,  highest, 
west,  that  wherever  they  shall,  hereafter, 
g out  marbles  or  other  stones,  of  any  kind, 
thin  the  space  assigned  by  me,  that  they 
all  acquaint  you,  the  overseer,  forthwith, 
the  nature  or  kind  of  every  thing  so  dis- 
vered  or  excavated.  And  a'lso,  that  who- 
er  shall  not  do  so  within  three  days  from 
r time  of  such  discovery,  he  be  fined  from 
Q,  to  300  gold  coins,  as  shall  appear  to  you 
;n  And»  moreover,  as  I have  been  informed, 

4 much  of  ancient  marble  and  stone,  en- 
aycn  with  inscriptions  and  other  monuments, 
lich  monuments  often  bear  some  exquisite 
imp  of  ai  t,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
; cujtivation  of  literature  and  the  improve- 
mt  of  the  Roman  tongue,  are  vilely  cut  up 
the  marble-workers  as  building  material, 
di  that  thus  the  inscriptions  are  destroyed,' 
iqmrnand  all  persons  who  exercise  the  trade 
cutting  marble  and  other  stones,  that,  with- 
; your  orders  or  permission,  they  may  not 

•e  to  cut  or  work  any  inscribed  stone, 

dying  the  same  fine,  as  aforesaid,  to  all  who 
y act  otherwise  than  I command.— Given 
3 sixt  Cal.  of  September.  Year  three, 
me.” 


both  pointing  (as  many  other  works  of  old 
German  school)  to  that  of  the  Flanders  Eycks. 

Near  Hechingen,  lays  Hohenzollern—  the 
cradle  of  t he  ancestors  of  Frederick  the  Great 
jret  in  its  state  of  grandeose  ruination, 
but  the  present  king  has  given  orders  to  recall 
it  to  pristine  beauty. 


iUrto  iSooftjj. 

Punctuation  Peduced  to  a System . By  Wu,- 
i.iam  Day.  Ollivier,  Pall  Mall.  1847. 

A very  useful  little  book,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  our  readers.  Correct  punctuation  is 
of  great  importance,  even  in  the  business  of 
every-day  life  ; the  want  of  it  ofteri  produces 
annoyance  and  trouble.  For  example,  “ The 
contract  made  for  lighting  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool during  the  year  1819,  was  thrown  void 
by  the  misplacing  of  a comma  in  the  advertise- 
™e"t8»  t,'U8l : * T*?e  lamps  at  present  are  about 
4U5U,  and  have  in  general  two  spouts  each 
composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  threads  of 
cotton.’  The  contractor  would  have  proceeded 
to  furnish  each  lamp  with  the  said  twenty 
threads;  but  this  being  but  half  the  usual 
quantity,  the  commissioners  discovered  that  the 
difference  arose  from  the  comma  following,  in- 
stead of  preceding,  the  word  each.  The  parties 
agreed  to  annul  the  contract,  and  a new  one 
was  ordered.” 

“That  the  aljove-named  advertisement,” 
says  Mr.  Day,  “ was  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor 
ot  the  Liverpool  commissioners,  there  is  little 
doubt.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  punctuated 
ot  all,  according:  <o  the  custom  of  the  legal 
profession.  But  the  printer  teas  not  permitted 
to  follow  so  bad  an  example.  He  was  expected 
to  supply  the  necessary  points,  that  the  notice 
might  appear  before  the  public  in  a readable 
State. 

He  then,  with  justice,  remarks, ]“  Why  the 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  who  take 
such  pains  to  make  their  meanings  clear,  and 
xvho  employ  such  a multiplicity  of  words  to 
effect  their  object,  should  deem  pointing  tin- 
necessary,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Miscon- 
ceptions are  likely  to  arise  in  n«kinds  of  com- 
position, when  written  in  a language  so  equi- 
vocal as  the  English  ; but,  if  the  aid  of  points 
IS  required  in  any  one  kind  : mare  than  in 
another  it  is  surely  failed  for  in  all  forms  of 
law.  I np  Innfrmf  onA  . _ I ! • i 


sale.  We  may  mention,  for  the  advantageof 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  there  am 
many  admirable  specimens  of  the  wonderful 
skill  of  Cellini,  as  a worker  in  metal,  in  the 
gold  closet  at  Windsor  Castle. 


1ERMAN  KNIGHT-CASTLES  (RITTEN- 
BURGEN). 

Amongst  the  restorations  (re-habilitallons  J) 
entlv  made,  the  Burg  Lichtenstein,  near 
ut  I ingen,  re-erected  by  order  and  under  the 
e ot  Count  William  of  Wllrtemberg  claims 
ecial  note.  Above  the  village  of  Ilonau 
a rock  800  feet  high,  and  whose  peak 
8 obelisk-like  in  the  air,  Lichtenstein 
s free  in  the  skies,  its  towers  being  160 
high.  That  same  mind,  which  imparted 
this  Burg  its  external  shape,  picturesque  on 
sides,  with  its  walls,  and  pinnacles,  and 
monies,  and  gables,  and  sollars,  and  the 
lifold  tiers  of  stories  — has  arranged  also 
inside  with  poetic  feeling,  so  much  so, 

. the  claims,  as  well  of  sentimentality,  as 
ic  of  a sociable  life,  then  almost  constantly 
led  for  festivity,  are  equally  attended  to. 
■re  is  the  entrance  ball  with  its  fine  sculp- 
s,  and  cheerful  and  admonitory  inscrip- 
s;  the  hall  of  armour,  with  its’ seats  cut 
he  main  rock  of  the  foundation— the  chapel 
i its  mysterious  dim;  the  more  homely 
ie  and  banqueting-hall  (Jagd  und  Trink- 
’C),  where  every  utensil  reminds  of  the 
fly  sportiyeness  and  hilarity  of  a vigorous 
■stry  ! The  dwelling-room’s  exhibit  a vast 
unt  of  German  mediaeval  art,  or  modern 
nce  an(l  platform  of  the  tower  ranges 
■ a sublime  view  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Juno . 
to  the  Zugspitz— views  sublime,  denied  to 
northern  Cimmerians.  Of  the  ancient 
ares  preserved  at  Lichtenstein  much  might 
a,d— (uu  suffice  to  redeem  from  oblivion 
•Id  Swabian  master,  older  even  than  Zeit- 
ij  and  whose  works  seem  to  have  in- 
iced  that  worthy  picturer.  His  forms  are 
fiee,  his  technicisin  exceedingly  perfect, 

* Vol.  IV.,  p.  S95, 


law.  The  longest  and  most  tantolLical  writ- 
ings stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  points.  The 
original  copy  of  a long  act  of  parliament,  or  a 
verbose  deed  of  conveyance,  or  a marriage 
settlement,  engrossed  upon  many  skins  of 
parchment,  without  a point  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  may  be  almost  unintelligible  to  a 
common  reader;  as  nearly  so,  indeed,  as  if 
penned  in  an  unknown  tongue.  If  points  were 
used  in  such  documents,  they  might  be  con- 
sidcrably  abridged,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
ot  those  who  pay  for  them  ; for,  as  Mr.  Booth 
tells  us,  “The  conveyancers  account  for  the 
tautologies  which  abound  in  legal!  deeds,  by 
reason  of  their  being  written  wholly  without 
points.  ’ !il 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  written  by  him- 
self, containing  a variety  of  Information  re- 
spectiny  the  Arts , and  the  Id  is  t dry,  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.  M.  G.  Bohn,  Yorkstreet,  Covent 
Garden.  1847. 

A more  curious  and  vivid  piece  of  auto- 
biography  than  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  was 
never  written.  Engaged  for  Francis  I., 
Charles  V Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  Duke 
Losmo  of  b lorence  ; and  intimate  with  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  other 
giants  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  he  brings  close  before  us  in  his 
graphic  self-willed  style  (not  always  to  their 
advantage,  by  the  way,  in  point  of  morals') 
those  whom  we  have  long  contemplated  at  a 
distance  and  in  mist.  Though  through  his  self, 
confident  and  irritable  disposition,  he  appears 
to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  squabbles, 
and  often  offended  his  best  friends,  admiration 
of  his  talents  as  an  artist,  and  of  the  real  good 
that  was  in  him  as  a man,  kept  them  still  about 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  many 
difficulties  in  which  his  own  acts  had  involved 
him. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  acted  wisely  in  selecting  this 
work  for  his  marvellously  cheap  “Standard 
Library : it  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a large 


CorrrsiioiiBfncf. 

■WOOD  AND  IRON  BOND. 

Sir,  From  perusing  your  leading  articleof 
last  week,  I am  induced  to  offer  a few  obseiva- 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  wood  and  iron  bond. 
Having,  had  great  experience  in  practical  mat- 
ters, you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  I have 
always  found  wood  bond  alone  preferable  to 
either  iron  hooping,  or  iron  hooping  and  occa- 
sional courses  of  brick  in  cement.  It  is 
obvious,  that  iron  hooping,  of  itself,  will  not 
prevent  irregular  settlements,  because,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  iron,  it  will  bend  to  suit  such 
settlements,  and,  therefore,  is  of  little  use  with- 
out the  addition  of  some  other  means  to 
counteract  that  elasticity;  for  which  purpose 
the  laying  of  courses  of  brick  in  cement  has 
been  resorted  to,  and  even  then,  in  many  in- 
stances, I have  known  it  to  fail. 

If  wood  bond  be  thoroughly  well  tempered 
and  seasoned  before  using,'  it ’will  answer  in 
every  way  the  purpose  desired,  namely,  the 
securing  the  building  from  irregular  settle- 
ments. Of  course,  I conclude  that  there  has 
been  a thorpugh  good  foundation  laid  before 
commencing  the  building,  for  without  that 
necessary  precaution,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
securement  from  settling. 

I cannot  close  these  remarks  without  advert- 
ing to  the  present  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
which,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  bond 
or  plate,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
failures.  From  the  multiplicity  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  I am 
led  to  believe,  that  ’nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
buildings  erected  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1845,  are  badly  constructed.  I refer  chiefly  to 
the  private  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  which  I have  seen  the  lloor  joists 
with  their  ends  just  lodged  on  a projecting 
piece  of  thin  stone  (hardly  worth  calling  a 
template),  and  I am  confident  that  very  many 
of  them  will  not  stand  twenty  years. 

■ J am’  Sir,  &c.,  A Builder. 

26th  January,  1847. 


MODE  OF  SELECTING  A SURVEYOR  FOR  LIVER- 
POOL. 

Sin,— I can  confirm  the  statement  made  in 
your  last  number,  as  to  the  unfairness  with 
which  the  election  of  surveyor  for  the  Borough 
of  Liverpool  has  been  conducted,  haviW  re- 
ceived a letter  (some  days  previously  to  the 
publication  of  the  number  of  your  journal  al- 
luded th),  from  a gentlemen  residing  in  Man- 
chester, stating,  that  out  of  the  sixty-three 
candidates,  11  five  had  been  selected,  but  that 
they  were  all  put  aside  to  make  room  for  some 
one  recommended  by  Mr.  Hartley,  but  who 
was  too  diffident  to  make  the  application  in 
the  usual  way,”  Now,  Sir,  I think  it  too  had 
for  the  corporation  6f  Liverpool  to  trifle  thus 
with  the  public,  by  advertising  for  parties  to 
9end  in  testimonial’s,  and  when  some  three- 
score of  gentlemen  take  the  trouble  to  procure 
testimonials  from  their  friends,  they  are  all  to 
be  set  aside  for  some  one  “ too  diffident ” to 
make  the  application,  and  who  probably  had 
no  testimonials,  hut  only  a recommendation 
from  Mr.  Hartley. 

1,  for  one,  have  received  testimonials  from 
gentlemen  standing  very  high  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  feel  that  it  is  in  a certain  measure  an 
imputation  on  those  who  give  testimonials,  as 
well  as  the  candidates  themselves,  to  he  set 
aside  so  easily. 

I inclose  my  card,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
produce  the  testimonials  alluded  to  if  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  courtsey  to  return  them. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself 

One  of  the  Candidates. 

29th  Jan.  1847. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITORS. 

Sir,  Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  tin 
subject  which  appeared  in  your  last  numbe: 
under  the  head  of  “ Redress  for  Competitors.’ 
T he  architect  does  not  sufficiently  regard  hi: 
profession.  . The  solicitor  and  the  physiciar 
demand  their  fee9  for  what  they  do,  and  win 
should  not  the  architect  be  paid  according  tc 
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his  talents?  The  power  is  in  his  own  hands 
to  protect  himself,  but  he  will  not  use  it.  The 
moment  he  sees  an  advertisement  for  a plan, 
and  too  generally  the  premium  is  inconsider- 
able compared  to  the  professional  value  of 
such  required  plans,  he,  without  first  setting 
down  and  counting  the  cost  of  so  great  a work, 
and  the  risk  occasioned  by  the  competitors 
being  numerous,  immediately  applies  for  the 
particulars ; and  when  they  are  obtained,  he 
devotes  all  his  thoughts  to  the  matter,  till  his 
composition  is  placed  on  the  paper.  He  then 
forwards  them  to  the  advertising  committee ; 
he  anxiously  waits  for  the  decision  day  after 
day,  and  at  last,  probably,  he  receives  a note 
(without  any  thanks  for  his  production)  merely 
to  say  that  the  committee  selected  a competent 
person  to  decide  on  the  best  plan  for  the  pur- 
poses required,  and  that  Mr.  So  and  So’s  has 
been  selected.  Then  the  architect  begins  to 
reflect;  he  then  estimates  the  value  of  his 
design,  and  finds  his  labour  has  been  spent  for 
nought.  It  is  important  that  each  competitor 
should  carefully  watch  the  movements  of  these 
committees  after  the  plan  is  chosen,  and  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  estimates  for  the  execution 
of  the  works  from  the  chosen  plans : if  the 
amounts  exceed  the  statements  in  the  adver 
tisement,  the  contract  is  then  certainly  broken 


IHtecellaitea. 


by  the  committee,  and  he  should  resort  to  the 
course  laid  down  by  “ Defenso.”  Also,  let  the 


whole  matter  be  brought  before  the  public,  by 
means  of  your  publication,  which  is  found  so 
exceedingly  useful  in  all  architectural  matters. 
I trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus  intruding 
at  such  length,  but  it  appears  that  the  unplea- 
santness which  is  experienced  by  us  may  be 
much  lessened  if  this  coursfe  be  adopted;  and 
that,  instead  of  spending  all  our  time  and 
abilities  for  the  benefit  of  others,  some  return 
may  be  obtained  for  ourselves. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Ramsgate,  Feb.  1,  1847-  W.  E.  S. 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued,  through  the  past  and  previous 
week,  for  con  tract- tenders  for  erection  of  cot- 
tages at  Ashford  ; station  and  other  works  at 
Hull;  tunnel  at  'Voodhead ; fence  wall  at 
Swinton,  with  gates,  iron-railings,  &c.,  also  for 
2,600  tons  of  rails  and  750  tons  of  chairs  for 
Malton  and  Driffield  Railway  ; the  whole  works 
on  about  5J  miles  and  1,120  yards  of  Birming- 
ham, Dudley,  &c. ; a portion  of  Fleetwood, 
Preston,  and  West  Riding  Junction  ; 8 miles 
1 furlong,  3f  miles  and  7 miles  2^  furlongs  of 
Manchester  and  Leeds;  6 miles  30  chains  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter;  3*  miles  and  5£  miles  of 
Whitehaven  and  Furness;  21  miles  of  Glas- 
gow and  Carlisle,  in  two  or  more  div  isions,  also 
4 miles  of  same ; and  3,200  yards  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Bathgate  Railways  ; also  repair  of 
Bromyard  turnpike  trust  roads  in  8 districts  ; 
sewering,  making,  and  maoadmizing  road  at 
Birkenhead  ; repairs  of  roads,  wells,  &c.  and 
granite  chippings,  gas  fittings,  &c.  for  metro- 
politan districts  ; erection  of  a house  and  offices 
at  Teignmouth  ; of  farmery  at  Bury  ; and  five 
houses  at  Stafford ; razing  and  rebuilding 
bridge  at  Staleybridge,  with  iron  roadway ; 
rebuilding  seven  bridges  in  Cardiganshire; 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  bridge  atDalmuir, 
Scotland,  and  culvert  there  ; three  portions 
of  cutting,  embanking,  and  masonry  with 
sluices,  wooden  bridges,  roads,  reservoirs, 
basins,  conduits,  &c.,  at  Gorbals  water-works, 
Glasgow;  and  for  100  cast-iron  lamp-posts 
with  wrought-iron  lantern  frames,  pitching- 
irons,  nutts,  screws,  8cc.,  at  Liverpool.  By  a 
mischance  some  of  the  above  were  omitted 
last  week,  but  most  of  them  are  still  current. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Jackonoxidcs.”— A plate  may  be  used  to  receive  ends  of 
rafters  of  leanto-roof.  Dripping  eaves  must  be  made  fire- 
proof. If  plate  be  left  exposed,  it  must  be  44  m.  from  face 
of  wall.  A discharging  arch  over  a brestsummer  is  not 
enforced  by  the  Act. 

IF  O.  O.”— We  should  claim  all  repairs  now  necessary. 

“ H.  J.”  (Walworth.)— We  have  often  pointed  out  the 
tendency  of  the  employment  of  external  cement  work  to  in- 
duce defective  and  unsound  brickwork. 

“ Railway  Bridge.’’— A correspondent  says,  he  has  in- 
vented  a wood  and  iron  bridge  suitable  for  bad  foundations, 
, rtf  ..niirp  tft  him.  We  cannot 


TENDERS  FOR  COTTON-MILL  AT  PLEASLEV. 

Dear  Sir,— A paragraph  appears  in  your 
number  of  Saturday  last,  in  which  our  name 
appears  as  tendering  for  a cotton  mill,  at  Not- 
tingham. We  have  never  done  so  ; but  it  ap- 
pears one  Mr.  Thomas  Burton  tendered  on  his 
own  account,  ordering  an  agent  to  do  so,  he 
never  seeing  the  estimates  or  drawings  before 
delivery.  This  agent  appears  to  have  made  a 
serious  mistake.  And  Mr.  T.  B.  is  as  much 
astonished  as  your  correspondent  observes 
“ The  natives  are.”  Yours  respectfully, 

Thos.  Burton  and  Sons 
150,  Aldersgate-street,  Feb.  1st,  1847. 


CURVED  IRON  GIRDERS. 

Sir, — Being  unable  to  meet  with  any  for 
mula  for  determining  the  strength  of  curved 
iron  girders,  you  would  oblige  me  could  you, 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  the  ratio  between  a flat 
iron  girder  and  a curved  one  of  the  same  form 
and  transverse  sectional  area. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  S.  P. 

Manchester,  Jan.  25,  1847. 

P.S.  Can  you  inform  me  also  if  any  experi- 
ments have  been  published  ? I find  that  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  treat 
only  of  flat  girders. 


Dimensions  of  European  Churches. — 
The  Roman  Advertiser  of  December  26th,  says 
“ those  who  attended  at  St.  Peter’s  during  the 
august  ceremonies  of  Christmas-day,  might, 
perhaps,  have  imagined  that  temple,  in  all 
parts  open  to  the  public  during  the  function,  as 
much  crowded  as  possible.  To  shew  the  im- 
possibility of  St.  Peter’s  being  ever  crowded, 
we  annex  the  following  statistics  of  its  capa- 
bilities, as  compared  with  other  great  churches, 
allowing  four  persons  to  every  quadrate  meter 


and  asks  how  lie  can  make  it  of  service  to  him. 
advise  him.  , „ 

“A.G.”  (Birmingham.)— Write  to  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
Secretary  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  (See  our  advcrtisinn 
columns.) 

“ D.  C."  (Brighton.)— Ditto. 

“ IF.  IF.”— The  restoration  of  old  Upston  Church,  neai 
Slough,  was  strenuously  advocated  in  our  third  volume. 

“ J.  D.” — We  have  constant  inquiries  for  the  means  o 
preventing  what  he  complains  of,  namely,  the  vapour  oi 
shop  windows  when  the  gas  is  burning,  but  can  only  give  i 
general  reply — improve  the  ventilation.  An  Amott  s valvi 

in  the  chimney-flue  might  be  useful.  . . . 

“ A.  J G.” — We  cannot  insert  the  letter,  which  is  sunpi, 
an  advertisement ; nor  can  we  judge  of  the  system  withou 
knowing  what  it  is.  . . . , , 

“ F.  E.  S.”—' The  following  descnpUon  of  a cheap  lute, 
was  given  in  our  third  volume,  p.  313  On  a small  scale 
an  efficient  filtering  vessel  may  be  formed  of  a com  mo. 
garden-pot,  well  burnt,  and  with  holes  in  the  bottom ; th 
lower  part  to  be  filled  with  round  pebbles,  then  some  smalle 
pebbles,  then  some  coarse  sand,  and  finally  a 5 

— i ii.-nn  nr  fn,ir  itipiips  thick  i the  use  I 


leuoics,  men  some  -----  ----  - . , 

pounded  charcoal,  three  or  four  inches  thick;  the  i 
large  filters  of  broken  shells  interposed  between  the  grave 
and  sand,  is  a great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  frag 
ments  being  flat,  overlap  each  other,  and counteract  th 
tendency  of  the  sand  to  settle  amongst  the  gravely  thu 


preserving  a free  percolation  through  the  lower  s rata: 

^ Received.-”  T.  S.”  “ Subscriber,  “H.W.,  Bloom* 
l.urv.”  “A  Reader.”  “ A Constant  Reader,  3.  V.  u., 


bury,”  “A  Reader,”  “A  Constant  1— ■ ----,  - 

“ J*  Jones  ” “ A.”  Coxe’s  “ History  of  the  House  of  Aui 
tria,”  London  (H.  G.  Bohn),  1847  ; " Dolman’s  Magaziuei 
for  February,  1847;  “An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  B 
James’s,  Westminster,  on  Circumstances  Affecting  Health, 
by  a Retired  Churchwarden  ( Ridgway). 

“Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — W< 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 


—We  have  not  time  1 


CHEMISTRY  as  APPLIED  to  CONSTRUCTION.- 
The  second  paper  on  this  important  subject  will  be  give 
next  week.  


square  yard) : — 

Persons. 

Sq.  yds. 

St.  Peter’s 

54,000.. . 

13,500 

Milan  Cathedral  

37,000.. . 

9,250 

St.  Paul’s,  at  Rome 

32,000..  . 

8,000 

St.  Paul’s,  at  London  . . . 

25,600.. . 

6,400 

St.  Petronio,  at  Bologna  . 

24,400.. . 

6,100 

Florence  Cathedral 

24,300.. . 

6,075 

Antwerp  Cathedral 

24,000.. . 

6,000 

St.  Sophia’s,  at  Constanti 

23,000..  . 

5,750 

St.  John,  Lateran 

22,900..  . 

5,725 

Notre  Dame,  at  Paris  . . . 

21,000. .. 

5,250 

Pisa  Cathedral 

13,000..  . 

3,250 

St.  Stephen’s,  at  Vienna  . 

12,400..  . 

3,100 

St.  Dominic’s,  at  Bologna  12,000. . . 

3,000 

St.  Peter’s,  at  Bologna. . . 

.11,400..  . 

. 2,850 
2,750 

Cathedral  of  Siena  

11,000..  . 

St.  Mark's,  Venice  

. 7,000..  . 

. 1,750 

NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder, i 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
STIUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  and  131.  Chancery-lane. 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  nurabl 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  univcrsM  sntisfacti. 
enu  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durabut 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is 
•simple  that  the West  establishment  can  be  closedwi 

the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  .use  of 


Expense  of  Private  Bills. — It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  evidence  on  this  point,  taken 
before  the  House  of  Commons  last  session, 
will  lead  to  some  change.  Mr.  Chadwick 
shewed  in  the  case  of  an  opposed  water  bill 
that  one-fourth  of  the  money  on  which  the 
inhabitants  would  have  to  pay  interest,  went 
for  Parliamentary  expenses.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  money  expended  in  Liverpool  for  the 
private  Act  legislation  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  effectual  drainage  of  more  than  2,000 
houses. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — A meeting  was 
held  in  this  cathedral  on  the  14th  ult.,  to  take 
steps  for  obtaining  funds  for  its  much  needed 
restoration.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  we  are 
told,  gave  5007.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  M.P., 
the  same.  The  dean,  who  has  taken  up  the 
matter  warmly,  proposes  to  build  a new  church 
close  to  the  cathedral,  for  a congregation 
which  has  from  time  immemorial  assembled 
within  the  latter  ; on  what  sufficient  grounds, 
however,  we  have  not  yet  heard. 


The  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  its  widest  limits, 
allowing  12  persons  to  the  quadrate  meter, 
holds  624,000;  allowing  four  to  the  same, 
drawn  up  in  military  array,  208,000.  In  its 
narrower  limits,  not  comprising  the  porticoes 
or  the  paizza  rusticci,  474,000  crowded,  and 
138,000  in  military  array,  to  the  quadrate 
meter. 

l of  Chimney  at  Wigan. — It  seems 


superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  11  - 

strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  conse-iuett 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  older,  and  aie  sat 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  u 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  n 
clunery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


PATENT  REVOLVING  SAFET 

. SHUTTERS,  " ” " 


- hmuttjsks  WITH  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS— I 
TENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ao.-Thc  attent 
of  Architects.  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  requested  to  the  J 
PORT ANT IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above  articles,  and 1ms* 
Won  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  kraat  impoi^cc  .ji  rtrem 
and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLV ING  IRON  SHU1W 
in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious,  and  it  is  onlj  n««jj 
to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12  tu 
stronger  than  the  ordiuaiy  Hat  laths,  to  insure  their 
t ion  The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  g< 
ing1" for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possess 
alf the  adrantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel  cam 
even  hv  wear,  he  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids,  the  no 

•*> 

ssa  esA  & mjssafagbf 


STALL-BOA  im, 

JOHN  IIARCOURT  QUINCJ 


Fal 


to  us  of  considerable  importance  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  construction  of  the  enormous 
chimney,  which  fell  the  other  day,  at  Mr. 
Dodd’s  chemical  works,  at  Wigan,  should  be 
known.  It  has  occupied  several  years  in  con- 
struction, and  was  400  feet  high.  Shortly  after 
its  completion  an  indention  of  one  side  near 
the  top  was  observed,  and  was  watched  daily, 
when,  after  a further  lapse  of  time,  a very  ap- 
parent deviation  from  the  perpendicular  had 
taken  place,  and  the  base  slightly  parted  from 
thesideof  the  excavation.  A further  inclina- 
tion being  observed,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  civil  engineer,  of  Manchester,  was  ob- 
tained, and  we  believe  he  recommended  a 
portion  of  the  top  being  taken  down.  This 
was  done,  and  about  80  ft.  had  been  removed 
when  it  fell.  For  some  time  past  a fur- 
ther sinking  of  the  base  had  been  observed, 
and  a series  of  stays  were  being  constructed  to 
place  round  it. 


II 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  R 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  founi 


perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  > 
latent!  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  agains 
tefflpgPUim'ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNI 
aId  OORPM  PATESP  IM  SHUTtAs  ARE  T 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  an;  mad., 


aao J model 

laths,  ifrequired.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  I for: rat 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  tins  Paten 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  I 
and  Corp,'.  b™ :» J 

put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  wantof  bfrcnrtj 
security,  and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (dunug  w hich 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement  i enables  the  l 
challenge1  comparison  with  any  others.  They 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  lari 


‘“fr  » lul  U nls? marnifacturc  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTE 

gearfand  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  ca 
^RtTNNFTT'and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees -and  Mam 

AW VaRHTOS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Slion-frouta  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass j 


Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  1 -Rent  Brass  or 
S ashei.  plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely 
Stall-hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fitti  - 
nil  kinds  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  Jow cr  in  1 
than  anv  oTher  ho^. ‘ contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.  , 

: ,.i  si.mnirn,  for  the  Trade. 

;t,  London ; Works,  at  Dept 


'ivfetal  Drawing” I and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 
^Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-^"-*  T 1 


Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Molding,  Cutto 
cliines  on  improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builder! 
yr_  nf.  the  Works. 


I poses,  may  be  seen  ia  operation  at  the  Works. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  tbt 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F If 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  fro.  35,  ^swell-street, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  -Id.  Gd.  8d.  lod.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  Gd.  2s.  per  1000 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  Gd.  per  cWt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

^ ^ Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  3d.  5s.  Gs.  Gd.  7s.  Gd.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

LUiptio  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  G|<L,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-aotmg  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boilcr 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

, ■ , r;i„fU  ^ H-  3 ft.  P in-.  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  : if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inolosmg  postage  stamp. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
l-aaGEs,  bTOVLS,  Sc.,  196,  Blackfriai-s-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Rungcs,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  G in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4ft 
£3.  Gs.  13  13s.  £3.16.1.  £4.  £.|  10s 

Oven1— '"S  Patcut  ImProved>  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Eft  3ft.3iu.  3 ft  Gin.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft 

£5-  £5-  15s.  £6.  5s.  £6.  10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3}d.,  and  4tL  do. 
o.n,Ia,'';'{ilcturcr.  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGLSTER 
STOVEb,  a certain  euro  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  m fuel.  To  he  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with-  a remittance  or 
feren  ce,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

T)OOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES.  - 

-ft-'  GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
TH^dmi^^!Nri?i?iR’T»COn8,SteJ0f  Siub'le  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
iriwvliY1'11  HINGES  in  Crass  and  Iron  lor  Doors  to  open  one 
gTOjro  Ways,  and  ftising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
A 00r°-  Ldte',™e  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
a combination  of  power  uneoualled  In-  nm-  mint  .. * » 


,,  , r ‘JU‘°-  "UIC" ,■»<;  owing  ventres,  wmen  consist 

m.wS  if  PQwey  une(|uaLled  by  any  made  at  present  — 

f - " ' (,EK1SH-  East-road.  City-road  ; and  sold 
hy  au  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom 


IRON -WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

• %’ect,  Blackfriara,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plntc-s,  I uniace-bars.  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Cliiin- 
nev-hars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
ami  l rames.  Lamps,  Sc.,  Sc.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathe?,  Flatting  Mills, 
blocks  and  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials fur  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coacli  Makers, 
Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plum  here,  Wood 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engravers.  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  dock  Makers,  Lapidaries,  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  Curriers,  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  Sc. 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Racks,  Ac.  Sc.  .Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
PLETE. Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools.  Iron- 
nongeiy  of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  &c„  in 
meet,  bar,  and  wire.  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


Leadbeater,  many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Clnirchyard.-PERFECT  SEOU- 
i£t?nliSor<1?  tu  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
nr n i-  i»n AAPte':'lM-c.'Y'i°,'!FlnlrIron  Chemical-oompouiid-fillcd 
t IRE-1  ROOF  SA1 ES,  CHEST  S,  and  BOXES.  Doors  for  Stroug 
Booms  and  Party  Walls,  kc., 
all  secured  by  his  Improved 
Detector  Locks,  thro  wi  ng  from 
3 to  2o  holts,  which  defy  (he 
skill  of  the  most  experienced 
burglars.  A large  Assortment 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  kc.,  on 
1111  Sale.  Made  to  order  at  the 
!f|lf W 1 1 8b°i-test  notice,  at  prices  25  per 
1 1 ■“  cent,  under  any  other  house 
iu  London,  at  bis  Manufac- 
tory, 125,  Aldersgate-stm-t. 

A large  FIRE-PROOF 
REPOSITORY,  well  adapted 
• Solicitors,  to  be  SOLD  a BARGAIN. 

Improved  Detector  Locks  and  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
iLCURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

'PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 


AND  CURE  FOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chiinney- 
ot  yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
hicli  all  others  are  opeu,  namely,  that  of  soon 
coming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 
ss. 

A largo  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
the  kingdom,  which  have  given  tho  greatest  satis- 
ction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
■eenwich. 

TIIE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


r the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
ted  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
: last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  au 
.■dual  remedy. 

Khe  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
lev,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sep’s  machine. 

rhey  are  now  manufactured  ofnrtifioinl  Stone 
nent, 

-he  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
tory, 

ALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

>.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON'S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 

■ the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (mauu- 
aired  by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
cle  for  the  purposo  which  assists  the 
ft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
mg  power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 

■ winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking. 
11  Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 
5CS8. 

his  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
most  effectual  ever  invented  for  tho 
pose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ajncntal  appearance. 

be  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
ve  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
name ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole  manu- 
ory, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE  IRON 
ROOFING  WORKS. 


opening 

Monumcturea  ny  t\  >y.  HERD 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers 

(CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

,i,t,  stasbiy 

SSiia?Sni.SSerlj,n&Ti?W,f  !'A,J  JIuM-atr.Ai,  Loot, 
n h-hangers.  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths,  kc.,  beg  most 
of  MAGISTRATES,  ARC  II I- 
asvlurns  ^ GINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 

S'in,wi11  bc  ba,PPy  to  attend  any  committee  of  maeis- 
eHdr1!  cha,r«e>  and  s,‘bm,t  a VARIETY  of  patterns  of  pe- 
cuhar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
&al  n^„e,U,p'"-'d  hy  them  at  the  MODEL 
L,0^ DON,  and  TWEN T Y-THREE  SI.MILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing  the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 
^iil,?i:0Irtracts  " ' b?  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
gcneml  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

,i,;'Am!tb  a’ld  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
„ of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
wnvt jty  and  Peu,tr?,’  eburches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  nsvluais.  and 
blouses,  including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-range? 

,fenc,¥>  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors! 
PJSr1  ™f  e 01  a,b  bi“lls'  aud  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

b.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  bv 
Northumberland  and  Sion  House.  Blein 
and  durahfieiVv  of  ^c  ’-  as  a S"arautcc'  f"1’  the  superiority 

?'!,  huiahilitj  of  their  work,  in  continuation  of  which  numerous 
1C  nCr  ja2?  ffenUemen  can  he  shewn. 

vertise'nient^1oo?l2ildi  Sit  d?.  «PPropriftte  inventions  or  ad- 


■pRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

A ONLY.  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufortu- 
rers,  is  at  Messrs  MARKS  A CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied'  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices 
»iu  LEI  Y tho  GARBLED  PIRACY  tbot  at  promt  ?S 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

l^&FPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings. — 

M- JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
n'1  ,a, Depot  in  Loudon  for  the  sale  of  FBEN’CII  PAPER- 

HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
hv  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hand.  The  patterns  will  be 
s Un  A tl',ls  m“kct>  ?,ud  the  prices  vciy  moderate. 

S.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  Russcll-strcct,  Bloomsbury. 


MT^r,i’^PEK  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  I1ENNELL  anti  CROSBY, 

Manufacturers  of  Paperhangings,  Queen-street,  South - 
warK-nndgc;road  have  just  completed  their  New  Set  of  Patterns  for 
1847,  consisting  of  l rench  Designs  cut  in  Paris,  and  English  Designs 
bj  om  Frst  Artists,  for  Style  and  Workmanship  not  to  he  sur- 
passed.  Retail  Prices.  Satins  from  3d.  per  yard  ; Superior  French 
Flocks  from  Gd.  per  yard.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.  A 
Barge  Stock  always  ready,  and  orders  promptly  executed.  The 
Cheapest  House  in  London  fur  Panel  Decorations. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS 

rjIHE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

a~r  ..  A^'Y,  42.  C'ambridgc-strect,  Birmingham,  and 

Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tuhes’nre 
tensivelv  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  m England  and  on  the  Continent,  arc  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  he  fixed  in  the 
Sditmnl'l1  erulCS’  aud  can  ,ic,tfkeu  out  and  refixed  without 
roubic  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridgo-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham;  London  AYarehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


JBcr 
faajtsljj'g 

\«7ILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders, 
u i,  .i1)?11’ — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
.Closet,  the  pcouliar  qualities  of  which  arc,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  he  fixed  iu  any  convenient  place  iu  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
I he  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  m the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  aud  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  "Silent " in  the  action  of  tile  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap1  •— '• — >-*-■»  >-• *»—  •“  - - 

tu..  . - JJe  seaj0j 

noisy  Closet Und  fix  the  “ Silent' 


ratus  (including  the  trapl,  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  anv  noisy  Closet  und  fix  the  “ bileut”  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  aud  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  " Silent  * 
< losct  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  2ff,  Gower-plaoe, 
University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  9 In  the 
Evening. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS. 

With  Trap,  in  One  Pieco. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS. 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  aud 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
on  account  of  their  cleanliness  aud  cheap- 
ness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  In  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  Gd.,  and  the  Tran 
at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


iHajesijj's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Hopal  letters  patent. 


If  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• • oklt  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Ac 
Patronized  by 

Hun  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  or  Wight 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  aud  Ireland  : at  whose  greif  vmiin.i.i  

w- tto  bM - *«*■*  ■— « “ £ -Kiss  st® 

with  full  directions  ns  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  y^’  «perienc^l?om 
Architects,  Buildere,  N oblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  eountn-  A Drv-ha?r 
felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  Ac.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  iu  fuel  is  effected  The  Til  A , 

fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  i? ACTOR  Y.  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supi'lie d vriththV ^eiun’ne  ,rii  - 

lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION  ns  Tin  ov?  in  Pve'J 

JON11*”  the  ab°Ve  r00fi“8  is  made  arc  HcNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUIL'DINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 

■ ft00*  1 wvered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West 
minster  Hall,  aud  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade.  B 1 WC8t' 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT 31 AN-S QUARE. 


|SI  t Ilf 

i_ 

if  V i( 

1 

iKMakr-Yunranit 

f.R'Lvmiiliiii!! 

Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  tlicir 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ino  Ironmomgery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels.  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J npanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  arid  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  ana 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  sui  tabic 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Cover  ’ 


Proprietors,  of  affixing  tho 
price  (o  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  PatentThermio. Stove 
iB  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’8 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  aud  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAR-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


gBW 


THE  BUILDER. 


PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security. 


may  stall  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100.  - 
£150.000,  or  so  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
ItRAV,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  coses  be  better,  tbe  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Sc. 


BUILDER'S  BUSINESS-CITY  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  has  received  instructions 

to  dispose  of  bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  the  Valuable 
ick  in  Trade  of  a Builder.  The  workshops  and  premises  are  ex- 
• ■ • - - - — 1 — :--e  business,  iney 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

^LWAYSon  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 


arranged  for  carryi_„  ...  _ 

• upon  Lease,  and  an  introduction  given  to  me  uraun 
-May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  which  may  be  obtained 
t,  Golden-square. 


of  Mr.'  H.  BIERS,  13,  Broad-st 


TO  BUILDERS. 

4 N old  established  Business  in  a Market 

iJL  Town,  about  30  miles  from  London,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
The  premises  are  well  adapted,  _nnd>  tlie  rent  modera^.—Iorj'artij 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Co.,  Ironmongers,  Castle-street,  Loug-a< 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  STOPEN  and  GILL  are 

structed  to  submit  to  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  i " " 
ius  Rooms,  Limchouse,  on  THUltSD 


M 


BRICK  EARTH,  of  most  excellent  quality, 

TO  LET,  close  to  the  Nelson  Arms,  Cheam.— Apply  at  the 
Nelson  Arms,  or  to  Mr.  THIRK,  Copthill,  Epsom. 


I EXTENSIVE  Manufacturing:  Premises, 

_J  between  Bond-street  and  Park-lane,  TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease. 


. . DAY,  February  11th,  1847,  at 

Twelve  for  One  precisely,  an  excellent  stock  of  about  2,500  pieces  of 
PAPER  HANGINGS,  consisting  of  rich  flocks,  satins,  enmson, 
damasks,  chintzes,  gothics,  marbles,  oaks,  and  other  descriptions. 
May  be  viewed  tlie  day  prior 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builds: 


—Apply  to  Mr.  CUT  HELL,  13,  Avery-row,  Lower  Brook-street. 


TIMBER,  on  the  Wytham  Estate,  near 

Oxford.  For  SALE,  ' 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  GROUND  FOR  RE-BUILDING. 

IQ  BE  LET,  on  a Building:  Lease,  for  61 


T< , „ - , 

Years,  Old  Houses  and  Ground  in  Sea  Coal-lane,  Skjnner- 
Btrcet,  City.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  GOUGII  and 
ROUMIEU,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  No.  10,  Lancastcr-plac 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AND  TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous 

terms,  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  Ham,  Middlesex  : 


by  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  FISHER,  at  the 
Benr  ami  Ragged  Staff,  funnier,  on  TUESDAY,  the  16th  of 
February,  1817,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  about  4-50  tine  Maiden  ELMS 
and  ASH.  standing  on  the  fnrms  at  Botley.  V ytham,  Oumner,  ana 
Whitley,  well  situnted  for  carriage,  and  in  thin  a short  distance  of 
Oxford.  Catalogues  may  he  had  of  JAS.  AY  ALKIN,  the  woodman, 
who  will  shew  the  lots ; at  the  place  of  sale,  and  Lion,  Winner  ; 
Carpenter's  Arms,  Botley  ; Swan,  Enshnm  ; all  the  inns  and  public 
houses  in  tbe  neighbourhood  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Littlegate, 
Oxford.  Credit  will  be  given  on  approved  security. 


Strentliam  and  Carshalton,  Surrey  ; Boxmoor,  Herts,  and  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Kent.— Fur  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  BROOKS 
and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  Auctioneers,  28,  Old 
Bond-street 


REGENT  STREET. — Extensive  Premises 

TO  LET,  situated  a few  doors  from  Regent-street,  com- 
prising several  ranges  of  Workshops,  Large  Yards,  n H ot  Room, 
and  a Residence.  Gas  is  laid  on  and  there  is  a AV  arnywatcr  A ppa- 
ratus. They  are  most  desirable  Premises  for  a Builders  Joiner, 
Coach  or  Cabinet  Manufactory,  or  any  business  requiring  great 
, — j'or  particulars,  inquire  of  Messrs.  DltCCE  and  CO., 
ar,  Baker-street. 


jl-lane,  Southwark, 

4 FOUR -CYLINDER 

1 JL  MACHINE,  capable  of  working  4.000  to 
hour,  of  a similar  construction  to  those  now  in  ust 
Journal  Office,  highly  finished  and  quite 
—May  be  viewed  on  Friday  3 


PRINTING- 


l copies  per 


at  the  " Times  ” 

immediate  use. 

...  ... ..  .nd  Saturday  previous  to  the  sale, 

when  catalogues  maybe  hud  on  the  premises,  and  of  Mr.  FUL- 
LER, 13,  BilUter-strcet,  City. 


gg  XJL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 
o 5 nnd  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

£5  width  and  thickness,  from  Jinoh  to  li  inch  thick.  • 

“ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac.  , 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  AVilton-road,  Pimlico 
late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  AY  estmiuster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SO 


SOUTHAVARK-BRIDOE-AVHARF,  BANKSIDE,  afc  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnnrs,  a large,  very  gene- 
nil  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  I loor  and Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a gTeat  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished 
A.  It.,  in  caDiug  the 
fidently  presumes  o~  1 


will  ct 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dnre.MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bormond- 

■■  . i . r*-;.. l.l... A i.  Ql'ASnXPll  t l.UOB. 


lev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASON  ED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 


, Cedar",  Rosewood,  Wainscot, 


Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights'  Goods,  All  sawn  and  prepared 


ana  rir  isuiib:  it iicaiwusuu,  a 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (ex  . 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  E 


timber).  Sawing  charged  at 


BRUCE’S,  No.  2 AVIIARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

<0  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

_ delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
m the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ao.  So., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.-N.ii.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


r£  c 


Bus 


To  ENGINEERS,  MILLAVRIGHTS,  MACHINISTS,  SMITHS, 
and  Others,— By  Air.  FULLER,  on  MONDAY,  Feb  22.  nnd 


rjpo  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 


_ Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  Albion-plnee,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chanel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £70  per  annum  .-I ■ urther  Particu- 
lars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,-  Old 
Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


T11 


HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a valuable  piece  of  Building 

Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful  pleMure-grounds 
' " r for  the  erection  of  a A ilia  Residence.  on  enen 


ill  me  rear  jor  me  eiwwwu  — ,p 

house  will  he  advanced  (if  required  I,  ns  the  works  progress,  term, 
Ninety-Nine  Years  from  29th  September,  1844:  Gmuud-remt,  £12.1!». 

b.” h" 1 anrs-. 


iraveldiine,'  Southwark,  without  Reserve,  the  Premises 

HIE  Machinery  and  Tools  of  an  Engineer, 

the  property  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  retiring  from  business Four 
i-engines,  of  20,  6,  5,  and  4-horse  power ; rotatory-engine,  12- 
horsc  power  ; a very  capital  4-cylinder  steam  printing-machine 
(similar  in  construction  to  those  used  at  the  “Times"  office), 
capable  of  printing  from  4.000  to  5,000  per  hour;  powerful  planing 
nnd  boring  machine  (capable  of  planing  Ifi  feet  by  4 feet  3 inches), 
by  Fox ; nut-shaping  machine,  by  Nasmyth;  two  capital  sorew- 
cutting  machines,  boring-machine, .with  bar;  and  two  sets  rings 
(capable  of  boring  80-horse  power  cylinders)  ; 13  engine-turning 
lathes,  from  8 to  30  feet  long  ; 20  cwt.  steel-tools,  in  lots,  stocks, 
taps  and  dies,  Ac.  ; 200  feet  shafting.  200  rigger  and  pulley  wheels, 
three  steam-boilers,  cranes  and  chains,  force-pumps,  a five-ton- 
crane,  tbe  fittings  of  smiths'  shops,  six  tons  top,  bottom,  and 
smiths'  tools  ; ten  tons  iron,  two  tons  chain  slings,  30  vices  and 
benches,  two  new  five-feet  grindstones,  five  tons  cast-iron,  drawing 
tables,  mahogany  desks,  scales  and  weights  ; also  a large  quantity 
of  valuable  patterns,  and  numerous  other  effects.— To  be  viewed 
on  Friday  nnd  Saturday  previous  to  the  sale,  when  catalogues 
may  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  Mr.  FULLER,  Billiter-strect, 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTEN’S,  Ac' Pawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  navigation  nnd 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  bjr  the  Grosvenor 
Canal  Goods  fetched  froi 
charge. 


e docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gilliuglinm-strcct,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

IL  for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  Land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  hous~ 
... — ».  i— tv., r.i  i i. Queen Vroad,  Dalston,  to  Ea 
st  rapidly  improving  neighbo 


City. 


nd-tax  redeemed,  ~ for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  hauling  from  the  Quccn's-rnad.  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
dmvii-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hood. -ear  London,  ami  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  Westward  to  the  new  Victorm-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant,— Apply 


A'  M.UABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  in  Redcross-street,  a few 
yards  from  Barbican. — Bv  Messrs  HOOGART  and  NORTON, 
"at  the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY,  Feb.  12,  1847,  at  Twelve,  in  Five  Lots. 


> Sir.  PALMER,  < 


Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BUU RHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  Iiest  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  l 

lia,  and  greatest  fa  -n  •>..  *--u — 

iromenadc 


tlie  metropolis, 

resorts  and  pro 

Oculars  and  plan 


d greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
nudes  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  '.—For  pnr- 
,s.  apply  to  AV.  II.  TAVENT YMAN,  Esq.,  14, 


Regent's- villas,  Avenue-Toad,  Regent's-pnrk. 


BRICKFIELD. 

rTiQ  BE  LET,  a snug  BRICKFIELD, 


ry , . 

A situate  at  Ilnnwell.  on  the  bunks  of  the  canal,  which  enters 
e Thames  at  Brentford.  Tbe  expense  to  Vauxliall,  for  freightage, 
nnage,  aud  .towage,  is  3s.  3d.  per A 


imaiilivash-milH?mId  tworiose  'kilns  (“each  capable  of  containing 

35,000  bricks)  have  been  erected  on  the  premises,  wit 

manufacture  of  white  bricks  of  a superior  quality 


nav  now  be  procured  on  very  advantageous  terms  Apply  iq  .hi 
iY  1 LLIAM  THUS.  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapbam  Rise. 


FREEHOLD  LAND.— TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

r|NO  BE  LET,  or  SOLD,  the  remainder  of 

" ftbout  seven  ncrcs  of  Freehold  Land,  well 


erection  of  small  respectable  dwellings,  and  situate  within  100  yards 
of  the  Bedford  Arms,  Clapham-road  and  aM.  ride  >r  the  ( City.  It 
will  be  sold  in  plots  of  about  110  feet  in  depth,  or  let  for  J9  years  at 
3s.  per  foot  rental.  Bricks  will  be  advanced  on  security  of f the pro- 
perty, or  sunk  at  a ground-rent,  if  required  Apply  to  Mr.  A\  1L- 
LlAM  THUS.  AY'OODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham  Rise. 


T 


IMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FORSALE, 


AVell  Manufactured^  and  in  complete  working  .order,  ^ 
ly  sold  incouseouei 


-Apply 

Lambetl 


ic'th. 


TO  CARPEN'TEBS  AND  BUILDERS. 

MORTICEING  MACHINES  are  now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  the  first  nnd  only  ones  ever  invented 
that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
hard  or  soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expense 
lall,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.— lo  be 
‘ Josivell-street,  between  10 


JoN'iS'l 


t.  and  4 p.n.,  daily. 


TO  LEAD  MERCHANTS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

5^0  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease  and  Goodwill, 

together  with  the  Stock  in  Trade,  of  ’ 


the  above  line,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Btlgrave-squarc  and 
Entou-equare,  which  has  been  successfully  aimed  on  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  and  is  parted  with  by  him  solely  on  account  of  his 
baling  received  an  appointment  in  India.— lor  1 urtlier  parti- 
“i.r  .„i'  faRKKROTHRK.  CLARK,  and  LIE. 


FIRE  BRICKS. — Stourbridge  best  made 

Bricks  nt  AY'ARD  and  HART’S,  Honduras  AVharf,  Bank- 
side,  London,  TO  BE  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is  a great  advantage 
' >r  the  purchasersj^ging  all  the  expenses  of  unslnp^ingjjigbt.  - 


- 

age,  landing,  reloading,  Ac.  An  immense  stock  ot  all 
Stourbridge  W elsh  and  Newcastle  lire  Goods 


although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  considerably  advanced. 
Shippers,  Gas  Companies,  Engineers.  Builders,  and  large  buyers 
supplied  nt  lower  prices  than  they  can  import,  besides  th< 


THIS  Property  is  all  Freehold,  consisting 

ofmoKtsnbstantiai  brick-built  Houses,  with  handsome  fronts, 
• • ’ ' a populous  part,  — 3 — ” — * 


i excellent 


d strongly  timbered, 
uation  for  trade. 

;,ot  L A Dwelling-house,  with  shop  and  numerous  rooms,  N o.  58. 
Redcross-street,  with  a tenement  adjoining  in  3,  Herring-court,  let 
i Mr.  Robertson.  .... 

Lot  2.  A Dwelling-house  nnd  extensive  shop  adjoining.  No.  59, 
Redcross-street,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Arch  - - ‘ 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS,  ' 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-hoards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  nnd  economy  of  mate- 
: ' are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongue- 
a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  aud  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  tbe  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  nnd  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  nssi- 
_uous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  nnd  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


with  e 


A Dwelling-house,  being 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cartwright 

A Dwelling-house  adjoining.  No.  61,  with  a snuff  anc 
tobacco  shoji,  and  within  a few  yards  of  Barbican,  in  the  occupatioi 

Dot's.  A Warehouse  and  buildings,  with  Inrgo  plot  of  ground  ii 
he  rear  of  tlie  preceding  lots,  aud  in  3,  Herring-court  adapted  for 


H. 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 


, 1 1 ,,i  111 V, c dwelling-,  ••• 

Maybe  viewed,  by  permission  of  the  respective  tenants,  and  par- 
ticulars had  of  Mr.  BA  i LY,  Solicitor,  Threadnccdle-street ; Messrs. 
DONNE  and  TAYLOR,  Solicitors,  28,  New  Brood-street:  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  Messrs.  HOGG  ART  and  NORTON,  62,  Old  Broad 
— ‘ Royal  Exchange. 


the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

d the  Public  gi 


The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  ana  posset 
‘lie  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  nt  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  I.on 
and  may  he  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and 


sped  fully 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and 

1 PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS 


n Town  and  Country. 


IMENTS  i 

..chased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse, 9,  Albion-ploce, 
Ic  of  Blnekfriars-bridgc.-J.  M.  BLAS II FIELD,  Agen 
.ove  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 
N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  fui 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


s 


OVER  EIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  Jamos-strcct,  London. 


WORCESTER 

7 V S 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  he  seen  nnd  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Bclvidere-road, 
Waterloo- bridge,  or  at  tbe  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  nnd  Co.,  Worcester. 


CuAinMAX,  Lieut-Colonel  Lord  I Hei 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  - Cii.ukman.  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Ashburner,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Fhilip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ARCHITECTS, 

Bu  ‘ " 


JUS 


SiNi 


uilders,  and  Others,  may 
now  lie  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  aud  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  c. 
ing  with  common  pantiles, 
their  superiority  over  slating  i 
once  apparent. 


......j  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart, 
(’has.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

J ohn  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 
imuo.ha  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Mewrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  th< 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  A f Dl'.A  i FI 
with  everv  attainable  advantage  DURING  ' ' "=' 

‘ " ife  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 


:i  LIFE,  which  thcsysten 

of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording.  , T , 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  AJ)VANCES,  and  LOANS 


Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and 
c had  on  application,  either  personally  o 


ic  usual  commission  tc 


r prospectuses  nnd  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 


Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 


EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec 
tured  on  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  nnd  on  thi 
” ' iiday  - MtUUi — mL.__i_.i_v: 


Evenings  of  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and  Fridaya  The  principli 

. . . • I.I  r.'TIli,  ST  W-'KltrmT/T  TPT  L'll  l PIIQ  avnlilinw 


MES 


ECHI’S  NEW  SHOW  ROOMS  for 

> wTn.sAP'rTTtiPia  a T.-adenhall- 
principle 


street,  London.— MECH I,  determined  w v......  ...o 

of  being  in  the  van,  has  brought  out  some  niqst  superb  and  no' el 
specimens  in  PAPIER  MACHE.  Finding  it  impossible  to .display 
them  advantageously  in  liis  former  space,  hor  has  (at  consiaeraDie 


a advantageously  in  his  former  space,  he  has  (at  consider! 
expense)  fitted  up  a splendid  SHOW  ROOM,  to  which  he  ini 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  most  brilliant  specimens 
tliis  country  can  produce.  It  is  not  expected  that  visitors  will 
chase;  although,  of  c 31 ,3,mnf 


Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTATOES 
OXY-HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  witl 

’ by  A.  Sraee,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

;iful  series  of  NEW  DIS 
and  DIVER,  witl 
v CHROMATROPE 


:Fiibited 

e DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  suppo 

iv  lie  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A bcautifu. , 

SOLVING  VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  witl 

EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHYSIOSCOPE, nev  

Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


ugh,  of  course,  Mechi  will  be  quite  happy  to 
id  supply  their  wants.  His  principle  is,  am, 
will  lie,  to  exchange  or  return  the  money  for  any  article  purchased 
of  him  that  may  be  disapproved.  This  binds  him  to  quality,  lie 
lias  always  found  that  las  customers  never  leave  him,  because  they 
are  always  satisfied.  Among  the  recherche  specimens  of  papier 
mache  articles  will  be  found  some  decorated  with  admirable  copies 
of  Edwin  Landseer's  most  popular  and  modem  paintings,  together 
with  some  exquisite  lundscupes  of  Windsor  Castle,  Virginia  Water, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Ac.,  Ac. 


eeu-street 


ing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  7- 

Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  o.  ...  

the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  .■ 
at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  Y ork-street,  Covent-Garden, il 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  CYiunty- 
Saturday,  February  6, 1847. 
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|lral  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons-sur-Mame : as 

>osed  to  be  restored  7 ■* 

: Well  in  Ghent  75 

TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 

OTHERS.  d - 

A PERSON  of  Considerable  Experience, 

who  has  been  Employed  on  Extensive  Works,  is  open  for  a 
Re-engagement.— Address,  A.  F.,  office  of”  The  Builder.’’ 
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TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDRS. 

A LAD,  Aped  Nineteen,  wishes  to  Article 

-L*.  himself  for  Two  Years  in  a Good  Carpenter’s  Shop,  to  finish 
learning  the  trade  at  such  wages  as  may  be  agreed  upon.— Address, 
G.  BEVERLY,  3,  Bnldwin’s-plnce,  Leather-lime 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  accus- 

JTm.  tomed  to  superintend  buildings,  and  make  working  and 
finished  drawings  of  every  description,  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Specimen  drawings  may  be  seen,  and  highly  respeotable 
references  given  to  members  of  the  profession.  A short  period  not 
objected  to.— Direct,  p.  p.,  to  G.  G\,  Mr.  Smith’s,  25,  Silver-street, 
Golden-square. 

TN  an  Etipineerinp  Establishment  in  London 

-i-  there  is  an  opening  for  an  APPRENTICE.  He  will  have 
every  opportunity  for  acquiring  a thoroughly  practical  knowledge 
in  the  various  departments  of  manufacturing  concerns.  A mode- 
rate premium  is  required.— Address  (in  the  first  instance  by  letter) 
to  M.  S.  F.,  Mr.  G.  WILLIAMS,  34,  Gracechurch-street,  City. 
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CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpiIE  COURT  of  SEWERS  for  WEST- 

JL  MINSTER  and  part  of  MIDDLESEX  will  be  ready  at  the 
Court  House,  No.  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho-sauarc,  on  Friday,  the  19th 
of  February.  1847,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  Building  about  160  ft. 
of  Sewer  in  Exeter-strcet,  Strand.  A Plan  and  Specification  of  the 
above  Work  may  be  inspected,  and  a Form  of  Tender,  and  other 
particulars  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours 
of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties  offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  Half- 
past Two  o’clock  precisely,  on  the  19th  of  February,  with  sealed 
Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside  Tender  for  Works.  Each  Tender 
must  be  striotly  in  the  printed  Form  prescribed.  The  Court  does 
not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

LEWIS  C.  IIERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho-square, 

11th  February,  1847. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 
RANTED,  a Master  for  a well-educated 

Youth,  who  lias  served  upwards  of  four  years,  his  present 
|r  retiring.  He  lias  two  years  and  a half  unexpired,  with  a 
iency  of  tools.— Address,  S.  G.,  55,  High-street,  Camdcn-town. 

X?U1LDERS  who  may  be  desirous  of  CON- 

TRACTING  for  the  erection  of  a Hall,  and  other  buildings, 
in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  can  inspect  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. by  applying  to  the  Porter  of  the  College  on  or  after  Wednes- 
day tne  loth  of  February.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master,  on 
or  before  the  Third  of  March. 

Pembroke  College,  February  5th,  1847. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

[/"ANTED,  an  Assistant,  above  23  Years 

of  Age,  competent  to  make  fair  working  nnd  general  draw- 
-Apply  by  letter,  to  A.  B„  Mr.  Cox,  11,  Glasshouse-street, 
l tit  reel,  stating  terms,  and  by  whom  lately  employed. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  WOOD  CARVERS, 
AND  MASONS. 

fTMIE  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 

A Interior  of  St.  NF.OT’S  CHURCH,  in  the  County  of  Hun- 
tingdon, GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for 
repairing  and  other  works,  on  or  before  Thursday  the  4th  of  March 
next  Tne  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Mr.  WILLIAM  EMERY,  St.  Neots,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
and  further  particulars  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Architect,  Mr. 
JAMES  TACY  WING,  Potter-street,  Bedford.  The  Committee 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

St  Neots,  February  8th,  1847. 

|7"A  NT  ED,  by  an  active  and  experienced 

j Man,  an  Engagement  as  Shop-Foreman  to  a Builder,  or 
intending  Foreman  to  a Jpb.  Satisfactory  references  as  to 
y and  character.— Address,  R.  R.,  27  Artillery-place,  Bunhill- 

RANTED,  an  active,  steady,  respectable 

Man,  as  FOREMAN  in  a general  Building  Establishment. 
iust  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  business.— Address,  GEORGE 
INN,  Builder,  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  — None  need  apply 
; character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

OARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

H for  the  ERECTION  of  the  proposed  NEW  CONGREGA- 

TIONAL CHURCH,  in  Wolverhampton,  are  hereby  informed 
that  the  Drawings  and  Specifications  thereof  may  he  inspected  on 
Thursday,  the,  11th  instant,  lit  the  office  of  Mr.  Banks,  archi- 
tect, Wolverhampton.  Tenders,  sealed  and  indorsed  ••  Tender  fur 
New  Congregational  Church,”  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Thurs- 
day, the  1st  of  March,  to  J.  BARKER,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton. 

% 5 No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  Tender  will  be  accepted. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/"ANTED,  by  a respectable  Younp;  Man, 

' a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
rapacity  for  the  last  six  years,  lie  can  give  good  references  as 
liability,  &c.— Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Davis,  Law  Bookseller, 
'•street,  Chancery-lane. 

!/"ANTED  to  place  out  a respectable 

I Youth  of  Fifteen  where  he  would  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
y.  He  is  of  a willing,  steady,  and  industrious  turn,  and  either 
e house  or  the  office  would  proye  deserving  the  encouragement 
i employer.— Address,  pre-paid.  to  C.  II.,  the  office  of  “The 
ter,”  2,  Y ork-street,  Coventgarqcn. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

T> ARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

JL  for  the  erection  of  additions  to,  and  making  alterations  in 

the  present  house,  at  Spratton,  near  Northampton,  may  sec  the 
plans  and  specification  nt  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  FOWLER 
JONES,  Monkgatc,  York,  on  and  after  the  4th  of  February  next, 
till  TUESDAY  Kith,  from  Ten  till  Four  o'clock  ; and  nt  the  same 
hours  from  the  18th  to  the  28th,  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  MARKHAM, 
solicitor,  Northampton.  All  tenders  must  he  delivered  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  architect,  as  above,  of  whom 
any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. — The  lowest  tender  may 
not  be  accepted. 

N.B.  As  some  Builders  have  expressed  a wish  that  the  Quantities 
of  the  various  works  for  the  above  should  be  taken  out  and  Bills 
supplied,  a competent  Surveyor  has  been  employed  to  do  so.  It  is 
therefore  requested  that  those  parties  intending  to  give  in  tonders 
will  make  application  us  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  W.  BACKHOUSE, 
at  Mr.  JONES'S  Office,  that  Lithographed  Copies  may  be  prepared 
for  them  ; and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  by  the  18th 
instant— York,  8 Feb.  1847. 

SAWMILLS. 

"/"ANTED  an  Enpagement  to  Work,  or 

r Conduct  the  Business  of  Saw  mills,  by  a person  of  Expc- 

•c  in  Sharpening,  Hammering,  Gulleting,  and  Working  both 
deal  and  Circular  Saws,  and  has  had  much  Experience  in 
ng  and  Cutting  up  Builders’  Joinery— Address,  W.  O.,  office  of 
e Builder,"  N o.  2,  V ork-street,  Coyeut-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RANTED  by  a Y ounp  Man  of  repecta- 

I bility  A SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Having  been 
iarly  engaged,  lie  would  make  himself  generally  useful,  lie 
~s  a neat  hand,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  fill  up  any  lei- 
itimc  at  the  bench  if  required.  In  a respectable  situation  lie 
d have  no  objection  to  giving  bis  services  gratis.  Town  would 
referred.—  Address  T.  L.  C.,  office  of  “The  Builder,"  2,  Yovk- 
■t,  Covent-gardeu. 

,4  FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

-L  JL  FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices :— Two  2 ft.  6 in. 
Openings,  8 in.  piers,  35s.  each ; two  2 ft.  10  in.  Openings, 
10  in.  piers,  50s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings,  11  in.  nnd 
12  in.  piers,  60s.  each,  worth  £6.,  nnd  Two  with  caned  blockings, 
at  51.  each,  worth  101,  and  two  at  71,  worth  121  Also  Two  Monu- 
mental Tablets  for  Sale,  Cheap.— Apply  at  34,  Chichester-place. 
King's-cross. 

TO  IRONFOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  ape  22  Years,  havinp 

- had  nearly  five  years’  experience  in  the  above  trade,  as  Time 
i Prime  Cost  Clerk,  and  the  executing  of  orders,  wishes  fora 
iation  in  cither  of  the  above  capacities.— Address,  T.  C.  O.,  care 
rs.  Bull,  Cow-lane,  Northampton. 

1T| R EDGING  MACHINE  for  SALE.— 

1 J A capital  DREDGING  MACHINE,  with  8 horse  high- 
pressure  engine,  and  10- horse  boilgr,  with  dredging  machinery  of 
the  most  improved  construction,  capable  of  making  18  feet  -water, 
all  by  ltothwell  of  Bolton,  complete  with  all  stores  and  materials 
ready  for  immediate  use,  having  been  in  use  little  more  than  two 
years.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  ofiered  for  sole  in 
consequence  of  the  work  being  finished  for  which  she  was  built 
May  be  seen  on  the  Severn  above  Diglis  Lock,  Worcester;  nnd  par- 
ticulars had  of  Mr.  Grissell,  Lambeth.— N.B.  If  necessary,  the  ma- 
chinery may  be  readily  removed  to  another  vessel. 

TO  CARPENTERS. 

GENTLEMAN  is  in  want  of  a Younp 

k Man,  ns  Carpenter  (if  married,  without  a family) ; wages 
r per  annum,  with  a house  to  live  in  : wages  paid  monthly  if 
nred.  None  need  apply  whose  oharactcr  will  not  hear  the 
ttest  test  ns  to  ability,  industry,  sobriety,  and  honesty.— Apply 
tetter,  to  Mr.  SHARON,  Aldby  Park,  Stamford- bridge,  neni 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKMAKERS,  &e. 

XI REEZE  FOR  SALE,  delivered  into 

■-*  Barges  in  the  Thames,  at  the  Phoenix  GasjWorks,  8-1,  Bank- 
Bide,  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

MORTICEING  MACHINES  are  now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  tlic  first  and  only  ones  ever  invented 
that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
hard  or  soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expense 
small,  and  retrains  only  one  man  to  work  it.— To  be  seen  at 
JONES’S,  127,  Go8wcll-strect,  between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  daily. 


FIRE  BRICKS. — Stourbridge  best  made 

Bricks  at  WARD  and  HART’S,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
side,  London,  TO  BE  SOL  D for  arrival  This  is  a great  advantage 
for  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  unshipping,  sghtcr- 
age,  landing,  reloading,  Ac.  An  immense  stock  of  all  the  best  made 
Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Goods  at  Summer  Prices, 
although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  considerably  advanced. 
Shippers,  Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  large  buyers 
supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import,  besides  tne  advan- 
tage of  having  an  immediate  supply  without  waiting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  very  moderate  terms, 

situate  on  a public  road,  60  feet  wide,  in  Holloway,  two  ex- 
tremely well-built,  semi-detached  CARCASES,  with  drains  com- 
pleted, and  room  by  the  side  of  each  for  coach-houso  and  stable  (if 
required).  Depth  of  ground  160  feet,  or  360  if  wanted.  Lease  86 
years,  direct  from  the  freeholder.  The  greater  part  of  the  purchase 
money  may  remain  unpaid  at  interest  till  the  lease  is  granted. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  (if  by  letter,  post-paid)  to  Mr. 
FELLING,  Builder,  Homsey-road,  Holloway. 


VOTES  for  EAST  and  WEST  SURREY. 

Three  and  three-quarter  Acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  at 
Norwood.  Surrey,  and  Two  Acres  of  Freehold  Land  at  Trumps 
green,  Egham,  Surrey,  both  most  delightfully  situated,  TO  BE  LET, 
on  Building  Leases,  for  Seventy-five  Years,  on  advantageous  terms. 
—Apply,  if  by  letter  post-paid,  to  J.  BURGES  WATSON,  Esq., 
Architect,  39,  Manchester-strcet,  Manchestcr-square,  London. 


TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly  opposite 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  the  above 
Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— For  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Stangate  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated,  No.  4,  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £70  per  annum.- Further  particu- 
lars may  be  Find  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


BUILDING  GROUND  FOR  SHOPS. 

^■"^0  BE  LET,  in  One  or  more  Plots,  for  the 

A erection  of  Eight  Houses,  of  a frontage  of  about  eighteen  feet 
each.  Ground-rent  3 1.  10s.  each  house : no  land-tax  ; lease  90  years, 
situated  at  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in  a neighbourhood  where  shops  are 
much  wanted.— Apply  by  letter,  to  Mr.  WOODS,  35  George-street, 
Euston-squarc. 


CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM  BOAT  PIER. 
BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-roomed  Houses,  which  ore  in  great  request.  The  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements  ; omnibuses  and  boats  con- 
stantly plying  to  and  from  the  City,  and  oil  parts  ol'  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  t he  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  97  years.— Apply 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Cremomc  Field,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
opposite  Crcmorne  Gardens. 


TO  BUILDERS— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

A for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  lor  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quccn’s-road,  Dais  ton,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pro- 


BRICKFIF.LD. 

IX)  BE  LET,  a snug  BRICKFIELD, 

situate  at  Hanwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  enters 
the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The  expense  to  Vauxhall,  for  freightage, 
tonnnge,  and  towage,  is  3s.  3d.  per  thousand.  A chalk-mill,  two 
small  wash-mills,  and  two  close  Kilns  (each  capable  of  containing 
35,000  bricks)  have  been  erected  on  the  premises,  with  n view  to  the 
manufacture  of  white  bricks  of  a superior  quality,  and  the  whole 
may  now  he  procured  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  THOS.  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Claphnm  Rise. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOUD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  Heal- 
th e metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  !— For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  H;q..  H, 
Regent’s- villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-piirk. 


THE  BUILDER. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS— By 

MR.  FULLER,  on  MONDAY.  February 

22nd,  at  Eleven  on  the  premises.  Paradise-row.  Gravel- 
lane.  Southwark,  by  direction  of  Sir.  LLOYD,  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. pair  of  -15-horse  power  condensing  Steam  Marine  Beam  En- 
gines. with  cast-iron  cylinders.  36  inches  diameter.  -12-inch  stroke, 
wrought-iron  shafts,  paddle  wheels,  Ac.,  made  by  the  Buttcrly  Ivon 
Company.— To  be  viewed  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY  previous 
to  the  sale,  when  catalouges  mav  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of 
Mr.  FULLER,  13,  Billitev-street.  City. 


To  ENGINEERS,  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS,  and  Others. 
—By  Mr.  FULLER,  on  MONDAY,  Feb.  22,  at  Eleven,  on  the 
Premises,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark, 

A FOUR -CYLINDER  PRINTING- 

MACHINE,  capable  of  working  4,000  to  5,000  copies  per 
hour,  of  a similar  construction  to  those  now  in  use  at  the  “ Times  ” 
Journal  Office,  highly  finished  and  quite  ready  for  immediate  use. 
—May  lie  viewed  on  Friday  and  Saturday  previous  to  the  sale, 
when  catalogues  maybe  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  Mr.  FUL- 
LER, 13,  Bulitcr-strcct,  City. 


i MONDAY,  Feb.  22,  and 


being  Let. 

THE  Machinery  and  Tools  of  an  Engineer, 
the  property  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  retiring  from  business:— Four 
steam-engines,  of  20,  6,  5,  and  4-horse  power ; rotatory-engine,  12- 
horse  power  ; a very  capital  4-cylinder  steam  printing-machine 
(similar  in  construction  to  those  used  at  tho"  Times”  office!, 
capable  of  printing  from  4.000 1 1 3,000  per  hour ; powerful  planing 
and  boring  machine  (capable  of  planing  16  feet  by  4 feet  3 inches,1, 
by  Fox  ; nut-shaping  machine,  by  Nasmyth  ; two  capital  screw- 
cutting machines,  boring-machine,  wjth  bar ; and  two  sets  rings 
(capable  of  boring  80-horse  power  cylinders) ; 12  engine-turning 
lathes,  from  8 to  30  feet  long  : 20  owt.  steel-tools,  in  bits,  stocks, 
taps,  and  dies.  Ac. ; 200  feet  shafting.  200  rigger  and  pulley  wheels, 
three  steam-boilers,  cranes  aud  chains,  force-pumps,  a fivc-ton- 
craue,  the  fittings  of  smiths’  shops,  six  tons  top,  bottom,  and 
smiths’  tools ; ten  tons  iron,  two  tons  chain  slings,  30  vices  and 
benches,  two  new  five-feet  grindstones,  five  tons  cast-iron,  drawing 


on  Friday  and  Saturday  previous  to  the  sale,  when  catalogues 
may  be  had  on  the  promises,  and  of  Mr.  FULLER,  Billiter-street, 
City. 


Messrs.  Roberts  and  roby  are 

instructed  to  SELL  at  tho  Auction  Mart,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, February  24th,  at  Twelve,  by  direction  of  the  Heiress  at  Law 


of  Mr.  William  Trott.  deceased,  ndcsirable  plot  of  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  GROUND,  with  370  feet  frontage  on  Lamb-street.  — 
" — To-roai  - 


Three  Colt-lane.  Cambridcc-roaA,  Bethnal  Green:  and  NINE 
ACRES  OF  VALUABLE  COPYHOLD  PASTURE  LAND, 
situate  near  tho  village  of  Laughton,  n short  distance  from  Dcbden 
Green,  Essex,  particularly  adapted  for  Building  purposes.— May  be 
viewed,  aud  particulars,  with  plans  annexed,  had  ten  days  previous 
to  the  Sale,  of  Messrs.  WATSON,  BROUGHTON  aud  SON^Solicl- 


EXTEXSIVE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  SIATblUA  I.*,  UKBJs'H- 
WICH.  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

MR.  GARDINER  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  tho  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  February  23,  and 
following  Davs,  at  Twelve  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
MATERIALS)  of  FIVE  TAVERNS  aud  PUBLIC  HOUSES, 
known  ns  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Chatham  Chfist,  the  Red 
Lion,  the  Arundel  Coffee  house,  and  the  White  Horse,  together 
with  a great  number  of  dw  elling-houses,  adjoining  and  forming 
the  whole  side  of  Fisher-lanc,  and  the  north  side  of  Stable.vnnl- 
street,  and  comprehending  a large  quantity  of  capital  bricks, 
flooring  boards,  timbers,  joists,  sashes,  doors,  tiles,  slates,  fix- 
tures, a great  quantity  of  lead  gutters,  pipes,  Ac.  The  whole  to 
be  immediately  cleared  for  the  improvements  about  to  be  made 
to  the  Hospital.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
catalogues  obtained  at  the  Works'-officc.  Greenwich  Hospital;  of 
Messrs.  LETHBRIDGE  and  MACKRELL,  solicitors,  25,  Abing- 
don street,  Westminster : at  the  Ship  Tavern,  Greenwich  ; the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Woolwich;  of  the  auctioneer,  17,  Hatton- 
garden. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS.  WHITTON.  NEAR  HOUNSLOW 
AND  TWICKENHAM. 

MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  tho  Premises,  on  Tuesday, 
March  2.  1S47,  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  o’clock  each  day 


Offices,  distinguished  as  ARGYLE  HOUSE  ; formerly  the 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Argvle,  comprising  about  450,000  excellent 
Malm  aud  Scotch  Birch.  13  tons  of  Lead,  3.800  feet  of  York  and 
Portland  Paving,  Stone  Staircases,  51  squares  of  Slating.  3,000  feet 
* ’’  ’ ~ ’ r Boards,  Elegantly  Carved  Doors  and  Mantles, 


BEKS.  Glazed  Sashes  aud  Frames,  elaborately  Carved  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors.  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Register  Stoves,  Girders, 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards,  Coppers,  Cisterns.  Pumps,  and 
the  whole  of  tho  Valuable  Materials.— May  be  viewed  ( with  Cata- 
logues only)  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Sale,  the  Sunday  ex- 
cepted, and  Catalogues  had  |6d.  each)  fourteen  davs  prior  to  the 
Sale,  at  the  Red  Lion  and  White  Hart  Inna,  Whitton ; King's 
Head  Inn.  Twickenham ; George  Inn,  Hounslow ; Chequers, 
George,  and  Northumberland  Anns  Inns,  Isle  worth  : Royal  Oak, 


VERY  IMPORTANT  SALES,  by  order  of  the  Assignees  of  Messrs. 
Acramans,  Morgan,  and  Co.,  at  the  Bedminster  Ship-Yard, 
Bristol,  and  at  the  Bristol  Iron  Works,  St  Philip's.  To  be  SOLD 
by  AUCTION,  by 

MR.  EDWIN  NATSH,  at  tho  SHIP- 
YARD. MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  Feb.  22nd  and  23rd, 
at  the  IRON  WORKS,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  Feb. 
24th  and  23th,  the  prime  Oak  Skeleton  FRAMES  of  Two  STEAM- 
SHIPS, now  on  the  blocks,  about  1S5  feet  between  the  perpendi- 
culars, and  25  feet  extreme  beam,  having  been  designed  to  attain 
great  speed.  Also,  the  MACHINERY,  which  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  same  ; comprising  two  pairs  of  Condensing  En- 
gines. with  horizontal  cylinders  of  51-inch  diameter,  speeded  to 
exert  the  nominal  power  of  200  horses  each  pair,  composed  of  the 
best  material  and  excellent  workmanship,  being  a late  improve- 
ment on  the  same  system  of  similar  engines,  by  the  same  makers, 
now  in  use  in  tho  celebrated  “ Little  Western  together  with  the 
uses  aud  other  forgings  which  have  been  made  for  the  above  engines 
and  their  wheels. 

A FERRY-BOAT,  and  Four  New  Copper-fastened  BOATS. 
50,000  Feet  of  thoroughly-seasoned  Choice  ENGLISH  OAK 
PLANK,  of  several  thicknesses,  well  calculated  and  intended  for 
the  completion  of  the  above  vessels,  and  suitable  for  other  purposes; 
some  thousands  of  feet  of  prime  YcUow  and  Red  Pine,  English  and 
American  Elm  Plank,  varying  in  thickness. 

io.ooo  feet  of  particularly  good  ENGLISH  OAK  TIMBER,  of 
large  dimensions ; Cedar,  Dantzic,  aud  American  Oak,  Yellow  and 
Red  Pine  and  Elm  Timber,  all  the  Oak  Shears  and  Posts,  Blocks, 
Stages,  and  Slidingwnys  in  and  about  the  Ship-building-yard  and 


o Ad- 


bv  the  .. 

vertise  that  a limited  time  will  be  allowed  the  purchaser  . , 
chasers  of  the  Skeleton  Frames  to  finish  tho  ships  on  the  premises 
if  required. 

T e Shells  of  the  Steamers,  Timber,  Plank,  and  Wood-work  is 
intended  to  be  Sold  at  the  Bedminster  Ship  yard  : aud  the  Ei 
. ...  ..  -.hIH  . - ....  - 


_ry,  and  Ironwovk,  at  the  St.  Philip’s  Iron  Wo 

Both  place;  are  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  removal  of  the 
Lots  by  Land  or  Water,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  Great 
AY-  3 1 sin.  Exeter,  and  Birmingham  Railway  Termini. 

Catalogue . arc  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Auctioneer,  7,  North-s* — ‘ ■ *~ 

DUTTON.  Official  A-dgucc  ; or  Mr.  -d. 
citor,  Bristol. 

Approved  Bills  will  be  taken  in  payment,  and  the  Sale 
nicnce  punctually  at  Twelve  o’clock  each  Morning. 


MR.  T.  TIMS  will  SELL  hy  AUCTION, 

on  the  Premises.  No.  7,  Store  street.  Tottcnham-court-road, 
on  MONDAY,  February  15th.  at  Twelve,  the  capital  seasoned  Stock, 
consisting  of  Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany,  pencil  and  Havan- 
nah  cedar,  beech  plank  and  quartering,  sycamore,  maple,  oak  staves 
and  planks,  Swiss  belly  wood,  dry  yellow  deals  and  battens,  spruce 
deals,  pine  planks,  deal  quartering  ; veneers  in  mahogany,  maple, 
birch,  and  sycamore  ; a nearly  now  light  timber-carnage,  a truck, 
and  two  ladders.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  and  Particulars  then  had,  of  E.  EDWARDS,  Esq., 
Official  Assignee,  7.  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry:  of  JOSEPH 
TURNLEY.  Esq..  Solicit- r.  Ludgnte-street,  and  at  Air.  TIMS’S 
Offices,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-aquare. 


me  l-JLI]  xe-oiuiiry.  ion  . — mj  l icjuen.i.u  jl,  ne-ai  i-.-iwe. — 

Capital  Oak.  Ash,  Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Birch,  and  Alder,  for 


.'apital  Oak, . 

iALE  BY  AUCTION,  by 

MR.  JAMES  WALKER,  at  the  House  of 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  White  Swan  Inn,  Goodramgate,  York,  on 
TUESDAY.  Feb.  16th,  1S47,  about  THREE  THOUSAND  TREES 


For  particulars,  and 


The  Si 


v..v  , -ship  o — 

, .jply  to  Mr.  SHARON,  Aldby  Park, 
commence  at  Three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  precisely. 


Lot  1.— 117  F 
Farm. 

Lot  2.— Ill  Fine  Ash,  19  Ciphers,  on  Mr.  Rounthwoithc’s  Farm. 
Lot  3.— 91  Fine  Ash,  on  Mr.  Dowson’s  Farm. 

Lot  4.— 139  Ash,  4 Sycamores,  10  Oaks,  22  Ciphers, 
son’s  Farm. 

Lot  5.— 193  Birch,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from 
Stamford-bridge. 

Lot  6.— 117  Birch.  2 Poplars,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading 


n Mr.  Smith- 


UOl  I.  — 130  xVbll,  lOUHW),  13  v-ipueia,  cell  ut-AU-mutaui.  i-mu. 

Lot  8.— 128  Ash,  18  Oaks,  3 Elms,  8 Ciphers,  on  right  of  Bcech-lnne. 
Lot  9.— 60  Ash,  9 Oaks,  1 Poplar,  on  Mr.  Mills’  Earn. 

Lot  10.— 100  Ash,  on  Mr.  Mill's  Farm. 


Fine  Scotch  Fir,  in  the  River  Wood,  near  Stamford- 

bridge. 

Lot  12—426  Ash,  75  Oaks,  212  Sycamores,  4 Elms,  in  Bossal  Wood. 

Lot  13.— 148  Ash.  118  Oaks,  103  Sycamores,  in  Bossal  Wood. 

Butterorambe  adjoins  Stamford-bridge.  The  Lots  are  contiguous 
to  the  river  Derwent,  and  possess  every  facility  ofbeing  conveyed  by 
land  or  water. 

9,  Davygate,  York,  4th  Feb.  1847. 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  has  received  the  directions 

of  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Freeman,  and  Burt,  to  prepare  Cata- 
logue for  SALE  by  AUCTION  upon  their  present  premises,  they 
being  about  to  remove  to  No.  13,  South  Wharf  Road.  This  very 
Valuable  Stock  comprises  several  Thousand  Feet  of  York  Paving, 
Landings^  Steps,  Kirb,  and  Coping,  Portland,  Mansfield, _and 


Brnmlcy  Fail,  in  Block,  Slab.  Steps,  and  Landings.  Purbeck,  Port- 
land Sinks  of  superior  quality.  Granite  Kirb  and  Spur  Stones,  a 
Portland  Stone  Staircase  in  good  condition,  a small  quantity  of 
Sienna  and  other  Marble  : a Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent 
Boxes,  capable  of  Carrying  Ten  Tons,  and  many  useful  articles  — 
Catalogues  when  ready,  wiU  be  sent  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  : and  an  unusual  facility  presents  for  Water-carriage, 


tiie^took  bein;  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  APPROVED 
BILLS  at  Three  Months  where  the  purchase  amounts  to  301,  Four 
Months  to  501.— 13.  Broad-street,  Golaen-square, 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR.  H BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  die- 
p se  of  by  PRIVATE  < ONTRACT,  a BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS ol  FIRST-RATE  PR  ACTICE  : declining  health  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  sole  reason  for  parting  with  tlic  same.  No  considera- 
tion required  for  good-will,  hut  merely  that  the  Stock  and 
Fixtures  be  taken  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 
into  a business  of  this  description  will  find  this  an  opportunity  of 
rare  occurrence.  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 
of  from  1.5001.  to  2,0001  —Further  particulars  nnd  cards  to  view  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Sir.  H.  BIERS.  13,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square,  between  the  hours  of  One  and  Three.  Written  ap- 
pl’cations  cannot  be  attended  to. 


Designs,  drawings,  esti- 
mates, SPECIFICATIONS,  and  WORKS  exeeutedrat 
ODe-half  the  usual  charge,  by  a person  of  great  experience  in  the 
profession.  Builders' accounts  adjusted,  quantities  taken  — ‘ 5: 


s,  4c.,  surveyed,  and  measurements  made  on  the  most 

reasonable  terms.— Address,  post-paid,  to  X.  Y„  care  Of  -Mr.  Squire, 
Stationer.  No.  22,  Thoruhill-placo,  Caledonian -road,  Pentonvill:. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  ami  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN.  181,  Maddox-street.  Hanover-square ( M aster,  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq  ),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten.  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting.  Modelling,  &c.  4c.  The  Living  Model.  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art.— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN.  Hon.  Sec, 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvenor  square. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  nf  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hattun- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  Bv  the  Court. 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerka 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER.  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX.  No.  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  O'hers  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water-courses 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  London  and  the 
parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7.  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way.  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and 
made  in  such  manner  nnd  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  al-o  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
ervice  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  clear 
davs  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners;  and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  application,  aud 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  on  to  suppprt  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
sequence be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and  8 Vic- 
toria. c.  8H  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served. and  tlieir  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  Hie  penalties  above  mentioned. 

Bv  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET.  Clerk. 


MTSS  BESSEMER.  EMBROIDER  ESS 

9,  JUDD-STREET,  Brunswick-square,  respectfully  solicit 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  aucien 
Needlework  and  Tapestry  : also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altai 
cloths  to  new  and  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  4c.  4c. 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  th 


first  h 


n the  trade  a; 


•e  and  abilities. 


SURVEYING.  — UNIVERSITY  COL 

LEGE,  London.— During  the  months  of  February,  Maroh 
April,  and  May.  Dir.  HARMAN  LEWIS,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Civi 
Engineering,  will  conduct  an  Elementary  Course  of  Theoretic* 
and  Practical  Surveying,  with  Field  Practice.  Tuesday,  seven  t 
eight ; Thursday,  seven  to  nine  : Field  Practice  at  times  to  be  fixe 
at  meetings  of  the  class.— Fee,  for  students  attending  the  class  t 
Engineering  SI : for  others,  61.  The  course  will  commence  on  Tuel 
day,  February  16. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.— Professor  Lewis’s  Course  commcnoe 
on  the  3rd  instant 

II ENRY  MALDEN,  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Arts.  1 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council  I 
February  6, 1847. 


Art-union  of  London:  incorpo 

rated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Pkeside.nt — H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  list  for  tho  current  year  is  now  open.  Subscribers  will  ri 
ceivc  for  each  guinea  paid,  besides  the  chance  of  obtaining  a wor 
of  art  at  the  distribution,  a pair  of  prints,  the  “Last  Embrace, 
nnd  the  “Neapolitan  Wedding,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Rolls  an 
Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  respectively,  after  T.  Uwms,  R.A.,  with  a sett 
engravings  in  outline  from  seven  of  the  cartoons  submitted  in  ootr 
petition  for  the  premium  of  6001  offered  by  the  society  for  an  hist< 
rical  picture. 

GEORGE  GODWIN.!  tx  q 
, LEWIS  POCOCK,  j1  Hon.  Secs.  I 

4,  Trafalgar-square,  January  l,  1847. 


OCIETY  OP  ARTS 


F.R.S.  4c. 


l.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  AR1 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  5th  5 
Mav.  1817.— A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amountla 
to  300  Guineas,  with  40  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  J 
all  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  Hous’  ’ 
street,  Adelphi.  1 


.vueiuiii,  nuiidon. 

_.  An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENj 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  th 
Society's  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  froi 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formjl 
bv  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  ha 
on  application  ns  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC 
TURKS  in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  place  in  J one. 


Arne vvay’s  charity.—  notici 

IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Chant 
are  enabled  to  LEND  OUT  the  TRUST  MONIES  to  “ Poor  Ocoi 
Tiers  or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  nnd  Liberty  of  Wes 
minster,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Margaret  qn 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne,  Soho,  Saint  Clement  Dane 


Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne,  .'•olio,  saint  Clement  Dane 
Saint  George,  llanovcr-square,  Saint  Martm-in-the-Fields,  Sail 
James,  Saint  Mary-lc-Straud,  and  Saint  Paul,  Covent  Garden.’’  Til 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  loot,  is  to  bear  interest  oftc 
the  rate  of  3t  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  lion 
of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. —Printed  forms  of  applicatiot 


between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o'clock , me  uuy,  1 
of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  12,  Great  Quccn-stre® 
Skint  James's-park.— By  Order. 


EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON,  ,J 
Clerk  aud  Solicitor  to  the  Trustee^ 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHEItniTHE. 

HARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg-  to  inforn 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  hav 


removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Cae 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a lar» 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  thei 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  furth] 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  SoutI 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoinin 
Caen  Wharf. 


w 


T TUCK  WELL,  Caen  Stone  TmportPi 


Architects,  Sculptors,  Masons,  and  others,  ths 
of  superior  DRY  SEASONED  CAEN  STONJ 
his  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  his  quarries  4 


he  has  a large  stock  of : 
on  his  Wharf,  importei  . _ 

Allemagne.  which,  for  present  ut 

O.'lnr;  V, XI,-  Tl’CIf ' 


_ , - - jperior  to  any  now  import*! 

Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  th 
offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor.  SO.  Chcapside.  where  an 
information  and  samples  may  be  obtained.— CAEN  STONE  shippa 


direct  from  Caen 


s 


AMU  EL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Arch! 


and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  otbe 

branch  of  Stone-work,  4o.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rah 
and  pneked  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed, 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult “ 


JTECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  ft 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  In  the  PROVINCES,  execute 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stoll 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  t - sizt 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cithl 
as  or  carriage 


aste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beat 


tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensii 
stoek  of  Clumney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


ADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— Th 


attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  i 
building,  is  respectfully  culled  to  this  material,  which  combines  til 


beauty  and  durability  of  the  beat  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  I' 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  has  bee 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches:  one  in  IMancheste 
nnd  one  nt  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  onu 
mental  parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  building 
4c.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,"  nor  of  tc 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamenq 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheap< 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  truss* 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arras,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panel!* 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads;  pinnacles,  fiuials,  chimney  tops* 
nil  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces,  indent* 
tiles  ana  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  1 
ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  mi 
be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  til 
Proprietors,  E.  P.  WILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  A read; 
Manchester. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu 

TION.-CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  Dr.  Ryan,  with  bri 
liant  and  varied  Experiments  daily,  and  on  the  evenings  of  Mot 


davs.  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  On  the  commencement  of  LEM 
Dr.  Bachlioffner  will  deliver  a series  of  Lectures  on  AST  RON OM1 
exhibiting  the  latest  discoveries,  on  the  Mornings  aud  Evemn 
of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  new  and  approptJM 
MUSIC  by  Dr.  Wallis.  On  the  alternate  Mornings  and  Eveing 
he  will  lecture  on  the  ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH 
including  thy’  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble  — Th 
Models  and  other  Works  in  the  Useful  Arts  arc  daily  dcscnbB 
The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  NEW  DIf 
SOLVING  VIEWS.  EXPERIMENTS  by  the  DIVER  an 
DIVING-BELL,  Ac.,  Ac— Admission,  is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


THE  BUILDER 
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NO.  CCX. 


SATURDAY , FEBRUARY  13,  1847. 

EOPLE  say  architecture  is  a 
noble  art,  and  so  it  truly  is  : 
its  influence  on  taste  and 
morals  is  undeniable,  for,  as 
an  American  writer  ob- 
serves,— “There  is  a kind 
of  symmetry  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Its  taste,  intelli- 
gence, affections,  and  conduct,  are  so  intimately 
related,  that  no  preconcertion  can  prevent 
them  from  being  mutually  causes  and 
effects.  The  first  thing  powerfully  operated 
on,  and,  in  its  turn,  proportionally  operative, 
is  the  taste.  The  perception  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  of  refinement  and  grossness,  of  de- 
cency and  vulgarity,  of  propriety  and  indeco- 
rum, is  the  first  thing  which  influences  man  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  a grovelling,  brutish 
character;  a character  in  which  morality  is 
effectually  chilled,  or  absolutely  frozen,” — and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Those  who  profess  this 
noble  art  should  be  gentlemen — must  be  gen- 
tlemen : men  of  education  and  cultivated  taste, 
with  more  acute  perceptions  and  finer  feelings 
than  the  multitude.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  its 
superiority  over  deformity,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  confer  this  superiority  on  those  who 
possess  it  over  those  who  do  not.  To  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  a once  great  name, — every 
one  remembers  what  Vitruvius  looks  for  in 
the  architectural  character, — integrity,  high 
feeling,  nobleness  of  heart.  For  an  architect 
even  to  solicit  employment  was  an  abasement, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  accomplished  Roman,  of  both 
art  and  artist,  not  to  be  endured.  And  we 
emphatically  say  the  Roman  was  right. 

So  far  then  our  exordium  : and  now  we  will 
just  let  our  readers  6ee  what  is  thought 
of  this  noble  art, and  its  high-minded  professors, 
in  at  all  events  one  district  of  Great  Britain, — 
the  good  town  of  Ipswich. 

The  committee  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion there,  proposing  to  erect  a building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to 
have  the  best  plan,  and  a choice  of  plans  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  best  plan,  have 
issued  an  advertisement  to  “ Architects  and 
Builders ,”  stating  this  desire.  They  set  forth 
that  the  building  must  not  have  more  than  60 
feet  of  frontage,  and  must  comprise, — “ A 
lecture  room,  about  30  feet  high,  to  accommo- 
date a lecturer  and  a company  from  600  to  800 
persons  ; a library  and  reading-room,  or  the 
two  combined  ; a committee-room,  class-room, 
and  a good  vestibule  entrance  ; also  rooms  for 
the  residence  of  the  librarian  and  they  say 
that  the  whole  must  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
1,600/. 

The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  under  a private 
mark  ; and,  will  you  believe  it?  no  less  a sura 
than  five  guineas  will  actually  “be  given  for 
the  one  most  approved,  if  the  party  be  not  em- 
ployed to  carry  it  out.”  Listen  to  this,  ye 
Inigos  and  Christophers  of  England!  Talk 
no  more  of  want  of  encouragement,  ill-appre 
ciation,  insults  to  art, — but  sit  ye  down  to 
your  tables  ; use  the  knowledge  ye  have  ac- 
quired at  so  much  cost  and  labour  ; and  respond 
to  this  benevolent  offer  in  the  way  it  deserves. 

And  if  you  do  so,  it  will  be  with  one  uni- 
versal burst  of  contemptuous  indignation,  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  these  gentlemen  of  Ipswich 


from  the  ignorance  which  led  to  such  a pro- 
posal, deter  other  committees  from  offering  a 
similar  insult,  and  perhaps  effect  an  alteration  in 
the  miserable  and  degrading  system  altogether. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  the  advertisement : 
it  runs  clearly,  five  guineas  will  be  given 
for  the  one  most  approved,  if  the  party  be  not 
employed  to  carry  it  out;  goes  on  to  say  the 
institution  is  open  to  offers  for  sites  or  pre- 
mises that  are  eligible  (in  the  event  of  which 
latter  not  being  found,  the  plans,  of  course,  will 
not  be  carried  out  by  any  one),  and  is  signed 
J.  Allen  Ransome  and  Henry  Lawrence. 

VVe  wonder  if  Mr.  J.  Allen  Ransome  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lawrence  felt  ashamed  of  the  docu- 
ment when  they  signed  it?  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  their  colleagues?  If  they  did  not, 
it  must  have  been  for  want  of  thought  on  what 
they  were  doing. 

If  an  architect  were  commissioned  by  an  em- 
ployer to  design  and  prepare  the  plans  for 
such  a building,  five-and-twenty  pounds  would 
be  a moderate  charge  for  them.  And  yet  in 
the  present  case,  architects  are  unblushingly 
invited  to  prepare  these  plans  for  merely  the 
chance , the  very  remote  chance , of  getting  five 
pounds,  five  shillings,  or  one-fifth  of  what  they 
would  be  fairly  entitled  to  charge.  Apply  the  in- 
vitations, as  we  have  often  said,  to  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  butchers,  and  bakers  ; and  while  its  ab- 
surdity is  made  manifest,  the  low  and  degraded 
position  to  which  the  profession  of  architecture 
is  reduced  also  becomes  strikingly  apparent. 
Would  Messrs.  J.  Allen  Ransome  and  Henry 
Lawrence  venture  to  put  their  names  to  an 
advertisement,  offering  five  pounds  for  the  best 
five-and-twenty  pounds’  worth  of,  say  me- 
chanism, of  no  use  to  any  but  the  advertiser? 
or  if  they  did,  would  a mechanic  be  found* 
however  vain  he  might  be  of  his  skill, 
and  anxions  to  shew  it,  who  would  spend 
his  time  on  such  a losing  game,  even 
if  certain  that  the  best  would  have  the 
miserable  prize  (?)  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
architects,  is  very  far  from  clear.  Or  as  we 
inquired  when  the  fishmongers  and  poulterers 
advertised  for  the  best  plan  of  an  asylum— what 
would  fishmongers  and  poulterers  say  if  they 
were  asked  to  obtain  and  submit  some  parti- 
cular kind  of  game  (never  called  for  by  their 
every-day  customers)  on  the  chance  that  it 
would  be  bought  at  the  ordinary  market  price? 
“ But  then,  say  the  poulterers,  foivls  cost 
money,  and  are  really  worth  something,  whereas 
the  designs  you  speak  of  are  merely  drawings, 
which,  unless  we  take  them,  will  not  realise 
the  cost  of  the  paper  they  are  made  upon ; so 
that  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

Truly  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  An  honest, 
able  design  represents  not  merely  present  time 
and  thought,  but  a large  premium  and  outlay 
in  other  respects,  long  travel,  years  of  study, 
and  many  previous,  aud  unsuccessful  attempts. 
But  whatever  can  be  had  for  nothing  is  liter- 
ally worth  nothing:  and  thus  it  is  that  archi- 
tects have  lowered  the  character  of  their 
profession,  and  degraded  themselves.*” 

The  poulterers  were  bad  enough,  and  we 
told  them  so ; but  the  savans  and  wisdom-lovers 
of  Ipswich  are  a hundred  times  worse.  The 
former  did  pledge  themselves  that  the  author 
ot  the  selected  design  should  carry  it  out,  if 
found  to  have  experience ; but  the  Ipswich 
philosophers,  while  they  offer  to  the  successful 
candidate  half  the  absurdly  small  sum  which 
the  others  gave  to  the  first  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor, do  not  even  hint  at  employing  him, 
but,  indeed,  make  it  as  apparent  as  it  can  be 
made  without  saying  so  in  words,  that  they  do 
not  contemplate  any  such  step. 

* Vol.  IV.,  p.  169, 


The  question  now  comes,  will  architects  be 
found  to  countenance  a system,  of  which  this  is 
so  bare-faced  and  insulting  an  illustration,  by 
submitting  plans  on  the  terms  proposed  ? 

Earnestly  we  hope  not,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  the  art  as  of  the  profession  ; and  we  trust 
that  some  steps  will  be  taken,  to  let  the  en- 
lightened committee  of  the  Ipswich  Literary 
Institution  know  the  feeling  with  which  their 
advertisement  is  viewed  by  the  profession  at 
large. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

INTRODUCTORY.* 

Probably  fifty-five  substances  must  be  re- 
garded as  elements  in  the  present  state  of  che- 
mical science;  their  names  are  here  subjoined 
in  alphabetical  order.  Those  marked  * are 
combustible  and  non-metallic ; those  marked  f 
are  incombustible  and  non-metallic,  the  others 
are  metallic. 

1, aluminum;  2,  antimony  ; 3,arsenicum;  4, 
barium  ; 5,  bismuth  ; 6,-  * boron  ; 7,  f bromine  ; 
8,  cadmium;  9,  calcium;  10,  * carbon;  11,  ce- 
rium; 12,  f chlorine;  13,  chromium ; 14, cobalt ; 
15,  columbium  ; 16,  copper ; 1 7,  f fluorine  ; 18, 
glucinum  ; 19,  gold;  20,  * hydrogen ; 21,  f 
iodine  ; 22,  iridium  ; 23,  iron  ; 24,  lantanum  ; 
25,  lead;  26,  lithium;  27,  magnesium;  28, 
manganesium  ; 29,  mercury  ; 30,  molybdenum  ; 
31,  nickel ; 32,  f nitrogen  ; 33,  osmium  ; 34,  f 
oxygen  ; 35,  palladium  ; 36,  * phosphorus  ; 37, 
platinum  ; 38,  potassium  ; 39,  rhodium;  40,  * 
selenium  , 41,  silicium ; 42,  silver;  43,  sodium; 
44,  strontium ; 45,  *sulphur;  46,  tellurium; 
47,  thorium;  48,  tin  ; 49,  titanium;  50,  tung- 
stenum  ; 51,  vanadium;  52,  uranium;  53, 
yttrium  ; 54,  zinc;  55,  zirconium. 

Of  the  elements,  the  following  will  be  most 
frequently  mentioned  during  these  papers  on 
chemistry  as  applied  to  construction  : — 

I.  Combustible  and  non-metallic  : carbon, 
hydrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

II.  Incombustible,  and  non-metallic : chlo- 
rine, nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

III.  Metallic:  aluminum,  calcium,  iron, 
magnesium,  potassium,  silicium,  and  sodium. 

1 lie  leading  chemical  characters  of  these 
fourteen  elements  are  as  follows  : — 

Carbon , a non-metallic  combustible  solid, 
perfectly  unalterable  by  exposure  to  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  atmospheric  temperature,  or  to  the 
joint  agency  of  air  and  water;  but  when  its 
temperature  is  artificially  raised,  it  burns  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  and  produces  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  This  compound  unites  with 
many  metallic  oxides  to  form  carbonates,  and 
they  are  of  great  utility  and  importance. 

Hydrogen , a non-metallic  gaseous  element, 
eminently  combustible,  and  producing  during 
its  combustion  water,  by  uniting  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  Hydrogen  also  combines  with 
several  non-metallic,  and  a few  metallic  ele- 
ments, and  it,  in  common  with  carbon,  is  most 
generally  existent  in  organic  bodies. 

Phosphorus,  a non-metallic  element,  solid, 
but  combustible  at  a very  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  producing,  by  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  phosphoric  acid  ; thi» 
combines  with  many  metallic  oxides,  and  formo 
phosphates  : some  of  these  are  important. 

Sulphur,  a non-metallic  element,  solid  and 
easily  combustible,  and  producing,  during  its 
combustion  in  air,  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  mo- 
difying its  combustion,  in  contact  with  certain 
compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  product  is 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ; this  acid  com- 
bines with  the  generality  of  metallic  oxides, 
forming  sulphates , a very  definite  and  extremely 
valuable  class  of  compounds. 

Chlorine,  a non-metallic  incombustible  va- 
pour of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  eminently 
poisonous,  but  a powerful  disinfectant,  and 
aestroyer  of  colouring  matters  ; it  combines 
with  the  generality  of  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  producing  definite  com- 
pounds, called  Chlorides,  when  they  are  not 
acid.  The  great  natural  source  of  chlorine  is 
common  salt,  a binary  compound  of  chlorine 
and  sodium. 

Nitrogen,  a non-metallic  incombustible  gas, 
a perfect  type  of  a non-supporter  of  combus- 
tion, existing  in  a state  of  uniform  mixture 
with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour 

* See  p.  4 7,  ante, 
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to  constitute  atmospheric  air;  but  when  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  forming;  several  compounds, 
amongst  which  is  nitric  acid  or  aqua  fortis  ; 
this  combines  with  most  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  an  important  class  of  compounds  called 
nitrates. 

Oxygen,  a non-raetallic  incombustible  gas, 
but  a powerful  inducer  and  supporter  of  com- 
bustion ; it  is  universally  present  throughout 
iiature,  in  air,  in  water,  in  earth,  and  most 
organic  bodies.  Its  compounds  with  other 
elements,  when  not  acid,  are  termed  oxides, 
thus,  all  the  substances  formerly  called  earths 
or  calces,  are  true  oxidfes  of  metals. 

Aluminum, calcium, magnesium,  and  silicium 
are  metals  obtained  from  clay,  or  alumina,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  and  silica;  they  are  extremely 
difficult  to  procure,  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary affinity  for  oxygen;  hence,  in  a pure 
state,  they  are  not  practically  known,  but  their 
compounds  are  of  vast  utility  and  interest. 

Iron,  a metal  most  abundantly  presented 
throughout  nature  in  a state  of  combination, 
and  especially  with  oxygen.  It  forms  two 
oxides,  and  these  are  capable  of  combining 
with  various  acids  to  form  compounds,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  many  colours  and  stains  : 
it  is  a metal  having  a very  extensive  and  prac- 
tically valuable  range  of  chemical  affinity. 

Potassium  and  sodium  are  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  potash  and  soda.  These  metals  are 
difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  their  energetic 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  they  are  only  of  im- 
portance in  the  refined  operations  of  analy- 
tical L-hemistry;  but  their  compounds  with 
oxygen,  and  of  these  with  other  oxides  and 
acids,  are  of  great  value  in  most  departments 
of  science,  art,  and  industry. 

Many  of  the  metallic  elements  are  employed 
in  a pure  or  insulated  state,  as,  for  example, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc  ; in  the  form  of 
beams,  bars,  rods,  sheets,  tubes,  and  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  diameters,  and  thicknesses. 

The  compounds  which  some  of  the  metals 
form  with  each  other  are  technically  called 
alloys;  these  are  in  universal  request  in 
decorative  architecture  ; for  example,  bronze, 
and  brass  ; the  former  a compound  of  copper 
and  tin;  the  latter,  of  copper  and  zinc.  The 
hard  and  soft  solders,  also,  used  for  uniting 
the  several  parts  of  metallic  work,  are  all 
alloys  of  various  metals.  These  alloys,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  more  fusible  than  the  indi- 
vidual metals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and, 
therefore,  admit  of  being  applied  with  great 
facility. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are 
employed  in  decorative  architecture  even  to  a 
lavish  extent.  But  the  great  value  of  these 
elements  would  entirely  preclude  their  use  if 
they  did  not  possess  the  important  physical 
property  of  malleability,  or  extension  into 
leaves  of  extreme  tenuity,  in  a degree  superior 
to  all  other  metals  ; for  as  regards  gold  it  may 
be  stated,  that  a cubic  foot  of  the  precious  metal 
admits  of  being  beaten  into  leaves  sufficient  to 
cover  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square 
yards.  Then  the  permanence  of  gold,  and 
;ood  gilding,  is  remarkable.  It  has  no  affinity 
for  oxygen,  or  any  other  substances  that  are 
existent  in  air  or  in  water;  it,  therefore,  pre- 
serves its  deep  orange  lustre  unimpaired  for 
centuries, — witness,  for  example,  the  golden 
ornaments  and  the  gilding  that  embellish  the 
cases  of  Egyptian  mummies.  Silver,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  of  a beautifully  chaste 
white  lustre,  will  soon  become  tarnished  or 
dull.  This  change  is  not  due  to  oxidation, 
but  to  the  action  of  sulphureous  vapours  upon 
the  metal,  by  which  a thin  scale  of  sulphuret 
of  silver  is  formed,  and  this  acts  as  a shield  to 
the  metal  beneath.  The  silver  and  silvering 
found  in  many  ancient  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  abbeys,  is  frequently  thus  tarnished,  or 
blackened,  and  to  a very  great  extent,  if  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  decomposing  organic 
bodies. 

The  use  of  silver  is  almost  excluded  from 
theatrical  decorations  and  properties,  unless  it 
be  strongly  lacquered,  to  keep  off  the  action  of 
the  sulphureous  compounds  which  are  emitted 
during  the  combustion  of  coal-gas,  and  very 
few  silversmiths  or  jewellers  can  venture  to 
illuminate  their  shops  with  coal-gas  unless 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  its  purification. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  free  gas  entirely  from 
compounds  of  sulphur,  hence  the  recent  plan 
of  having  the  gas  lamps  outside,  instead  of  in- 
side the  windows,  to  exclude  the  action  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  the  heat,  and  watery  vapour, 


resulting  from  the  combustion,  all  of  which 
conduce  to  the  tarnish. 

The  chemical  habitudes  of  the  metals  re- 
quire much  study  from  the  architect,  for  a 
metal  alone  may  be  extremely  permanent,  but 
will  often  corrode  rapidly  if  in  contact  with 
another  metal ; thus,  for  example,  copper  or 
zinc,  alone,  will  resist  oxidation  for  a great 
length  of  time,  but  let  them  be  rivetted  toge- 
ther, and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  zinc  will  soon  sustain  cor- 
rosion. The  chemist  discovers  that  the  mere 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  disturbs  their  elec- 
trical relations,  thus  zinc  renders  copper 
electro-negative,  and  in  that  state  it  will  not 
suffer  chemical  change,  whilst  the  zinc  be- 
comes electro-positive,  and  in  that  state,  al- 
though capable  of  protecting  the  copper, 
suffers  oxidation  and  corrosion  itself. 

This  fact  having  been  pointed  out  by  the 
chemist  to  the  architect  and  builder,  we  now 
find  when  plates  or  masses  of  metals  are  to  be 
employed,  care  is  taken  to  examine  strictly 
their  electro-chemical  relations  or  habitudes, 
that  corrosion  may  be  prevented,  though  in 
many  cases  the  fact  cannot  be  conveniently 
rendered  applicable.  Look,  for  example,  at 
railings  of  cast,  but  more  especially  of 
wrought-iron,  when  firmly  secured  into  stone- 
work by  pouring  molten  lead  around  them, 
how  often  they  decay  and  dwindle  away  in 
some  cases  to  mere  wires,  especially  at  their 
lower  parts,  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
lead,  the  iron  being  rendered  electro- positive, 
and  therefore  capable  of  undergoing  oxidation 
by  the  joint  agency  of  air,  water,  and  the 
animal  fluids  that  are  so  commonly  voided 
against  corner  rails.  Although  the  common 
metals,  ex.gr.,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  are 
so  extremely  plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are  not 
presented  by  nature  either  in  purity  or  quan- 
tity adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  enormous 
demand  that  is  made  for  them  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  as  they  are  all  elements,  of  course  the 
chemist  cannot  form  them  artificially.  The 
metals  are  presented  by  nature  in  combination 
with  non-metallic  elements,  generally  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  constituting  oxides  and  sulphurets, 
or  as  oxides  combined  with  acids,  constituting 
carbonates  and  sulphates',  such  compounds  are 
known  to  the  chemist  under  the  title  of  me- 
tallic ores.  Thus  the  tin  ore  of  Cornwall  is  an 
oxide,  whilst  the  copper  ore  of  that  countv  is 
a sulphuret,  and  the  iron  ore  of  Staffordshire 
is  a carbonate,  these  are  familiarly  known  as 
tin-stone,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron-stone;  they 
contain  the  metals,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  ; the 
art  of  obtaining  such  valuable  forms  of  matter 
is  founded  upon  known  laws  of  chemical  affi- 
nity, and  consists  in  exposing  the  respective 
ores  to  heat,  with  some  non-metallic  element, 
having  a strong  affinity  for  that  in  the  ore,  but 
none  for  the  metal ; this  operation  i.s  called 
reduction,  and  during  its  procedure  the  metal 
is  not  made  or  prodticed  by  theagents  employed, 
but  draivn forth  or  educed  from  its  natural  com- 
bination with  a non-metallic  element. 

The  following  example  may  serve  to  explain 
the  theory  of  the  process  of  reduction.  If  a 
piece  of  charcoal  be  heated  red  hot,  it  will 
rapidly  consume ; this  is  a chemical  change  and 
due  to  the  charcoal  or  its  pure  carbon,  exert- 
ing affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
air,  so  that  the  product  of  the  combustion  is 
carbonic  acid  gas ; the  chemist  ascertains  by 
analysis,  that  the  ore  of  tin  consists  of  the 
metal  and  oxygen,  and  having  as  in  the  above 
simple  instance  discovered  that  charcoal  at  a 
high  temperature  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen  ; 
he  mingles  charcoal  with  the  ore  of  tin,  and 
expects  upon  heating  the  mixture  in  a furnace, 
that  the  charcoal  will  burn  by  attracting  the 
oxygen  of  the  ore,  that  carbonic  acid  will  be 
produced,  and  then  the  metal  thus  deprived  of 
oxygen  or  deoxidated  will  be  educed ; the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  ex- 
periment, and  conducted  upon  a large  scale 
it  furnishes  all  the  commercial  demands  for 
the  metal  tin. 

The  natural  and  artificial  compounds  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  metals  present  a vast  mass  of  use- 
ful materials  for  the  purposes  of  the  architect 
and  the  builder.  All  of  these  have  been  la- 
boriously and  accurately  examined  by  the 
chemist. 

Thus  pure  white  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  al- 
though commonly  called  earths,  are  true  me- 
tallic oxides,  the  constituent  metals  being  so 
firmly  united  to  oxygen  by  the  power  of  che- 
mical affinity,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  ex- 


traction or  reduction  by  ordinary  decomposing 
agents,  but  by  employing  such,  in  conjunction 
with  the  action  of  electricity,  three  extra- 
ordinary metals,  viz.,  aluminum,  silicium,  and 
calcium,  reward  the  researches  of  the  experi- 
mentalist. 

In  consequence  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  un- 
dergoing no  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  sole  agency  of  heat,  they  become  eminently 
fitted  for  the  construction  of  fire-places  and 
furnaces,  not  only  for  the  combustion  of  fuel 
for  warming  dwellings,  but  for  that  required 
in  the  reduction  of  ordinary  metallic  ores  and 
the  formation  of  every  variety  of  earthenware, 
porcelain,  glass,  and  vitrifications,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  shewn  hereafter.  Native 
compounds,  or  in  some  instances,  native 
mixtures,  and  in  others  artificial  mixtures  of 
these  substances  with  other  metallic  oxides, 
constitute  all  the  varieties  of  granite,  slate, 
terras,  puzzolano,  and  cement.  Oxide  of  iron 
is  most  abundantly  distributed  throughout 
nature,  and  more  particularly  in  all  common 
kinds  of  clay,  it  has  a very  intense  affinity  for 
the  pure  white  alumina  of  clay,  and  the  red 
colour  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  articles  of  common 
pottery  is  referrible  to  its  presence  in  a high 
state  of  oxidation  induced  by  the  heat  and  air 
of  the  clamp  or  kiln  in  which  such  useful  ma- 
terials are  burned  or  baked.  Then  the  che- 
mist by  attentively  studying  the  characters  of 
ordinary  metallic  oxides,  finds  that  they  have 
the  power  of  uniting  with  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  of  conferring 
various  splendid  and  highly  permanent  colours, 
thus  the  oxides  of  chrome,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganese, respectively  confer  all  shades  of  green, 
blue,  and  purple. 

The  glass  employed  in  window-sashes  is  a 
compound  of  metallic  oxides,  crown-glass,  for 
instance,  consisting  of  oxide  of  silicium  or 
silica,  and  oxide  of  sodium,  or  soda  ; whilst  the 
softer  and  more  brilliant  glass  called  fiint- 
glass  consists  of  silica  oxide,  of  potassium,  or 
potash,  with  the  addition  of  litharge,  or  oxide 
of  lead;  to  this  its  extreme  brilliancy  and  high 
refractive  power  are  referrible,  and  hence  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  splendid  cut-glass 
chandeliers,  lustres,  &c.,  which  are  introduced 
by  the  hand  of  decorative  art.  All  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  stained  glass  are  compounds  of 
metallic  oxides  ; and  seldom,  indeed,  do  we 
imagine,  when  gazing  upon,  and  admiring  the 
effect  of  the  beams  of  rainbow-coloured  light 
that  pierce  through  the  party-coloured  panes 
of  a magnificent  cathedral  window,  that  the 
glass,  under  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  may  be 
caused  to  reveal  more  beauties  that  those  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  eye  ; but  such  is  the 
case,  for  the  deep  ruby  red  is  conferred  by 
gold,  the  bright  yellow  by  silver  or  antimony, 
deep  orange  by  iron,  green  by  iron  or  copper, 
blue  by  cobalt,  purple  by  manganese,  and  the 
various  shades  of  colour  by  the  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  those  metallic  preparations  with 
each  other  in  originally  colourless  glass,  the 
same  as  various  shades  may  be  produced  by 
adding  ordinary  pigments  to  white  lead  upon 
the  palette  of  the  artist, — with  this  exception 
only,  that  vitrified  colours  will  never  fade  or 
deteriorate;  witness  the  vitreous  relics  of 
Egyptian  art. 

Pursuing  our  inquiries  regarding  “ Chemis- 
try as  applied  to  construction,”  it  appears  that 
all  kinds  of  mortar  essentially  consist  of  oxide 
of  calcium  and  oxide  of  silicium,  or,  in  other 
words,  lime  and  sand;  whilst  hydraulic  ce- 
ments, which  harden  or  set  under  water,  con- 
tain, in  addition,  oxide  of  aluminum,  or 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  These  latter  sub- 
stances confer  the  peculiarity  belonging  to  such 
cements,  in  consequence  of  a very  powerful 
and  beautiful  affinity  that  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion when  they  are  mingled  with  the  materials 
of  common  mortar.  This  important  subject 
will  open  a wide  field  of  discussion.  Oxide  of 
calcium,  or  lime,  naturally  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  in  many  cases  involving  other 
metallic  oxides,  presents  the  architect  and  the 
builder  with  every  variety  of  pure  white  and 
veined  marble,  free-stone,  Bath-stone,  lime- 
stone, calcareous  spar,  chalk,  and  whiting. 

In  the  language  of  chemistry,  the  combina- 
tion of  an  oxide  with  an  acid  is  called  a metallic 
salt,  however  it  may  differ  in  its  character  from 
common  salt,  which  is  a binary  compound  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Alabaster,  gypsum,  plaster-stone,  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
and  aye  more  or  less  pure  according  as  they 
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are  perfectly  white,  for  the  red  coloured,  or 
iveined,  specimens  contain  oxide  of  iron.  In 
examining  these  sulphates  of  lime,  the  chemist 
ipoints  out  how  the  characters  of  substances 
may  bo  disguised  by  the  power  of  affinity;  for 
[sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  in  a pure  or  insulated 
jstate,  are  excessively  caustic  and  poisonous, 
‘and  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  air  without 
undergoing  change;  but  upon  being  united 
(they  form  a compound  perfectly  neutral, 
having  no  poisonous  property,  and  which  will 
endure  for  ages  unchanged,  as  the  sculptured 
work  of  many  ancient  funeral  monuments  so 
imply  testifies. 

! Most  of  the  materials  employed  as  paints  or 
colours  are  salts  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
bellow  colour  given  to  old  brickwork  previous 
[0  operation  of  pointing,  is  due  to  the  oxide 
contained  in  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, 
being  extracted  or  precipitated  by  the  greater 
iffinity  of  lime  for  the  sulphuric  acid.  White 
jead  is  a carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  ; blue 
ind  green  verditter  are  carbonates  of  oxide  of 
;opper;  chrome  yellow  a compound  of  chromic 
icid  and  oxide  ot  lead,  whilst  vermilion  is  a 
lirect  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  or  a 
ulphuret  of  mercury,  and  common  bronze- 
Jowder,  a sulphuret  of  tin. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  prove  how 
largely  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  de- 
corative artist  draw  upon  the  elementary 
netals  and  metallic  compounds  for  materials 
iuited  to  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  pro- 
essions,  and  that  chemistry  as  applied  to  con- 
ti  action  presents  many  important  and  useful 
acts  to  their  notice.  But  we  can  proceed  fur- 
her  ; let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
ion-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds  or 
nixtures.  The  basis  ot  all  black  paints  is 
■arbon,  in  various  states  of  mechanical  divi- 
lon,  known  as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  and 
egctable  black.  The  very  pencil  point  with 
vhieh  the  design  of  the  palaceor  the  cottage  may 
»e  traced,  although  familiarly  called  “black 
ead,”  does  not  contain  a particle  of  lead  ; it  is  a 
aiiety  of  carbon,  in  a pure  and  soft  state; 
ml  the  diamond,  employed  by  the  artificer  to 
■ut  the  tables  of  glass,  is  the  same  element 
arbon,  absolutely  pure,  crystalline,  and  the 
laidest  substance  known  to  the  experimen- 
alist. 

This  same  Protean  element  carbon,  as  eli- 
ited  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains, 
onfers  the  blackness  upon  the  much  admired 
larble  called  Lucullite ; and  if  the  chemist 
ause  affinity  to  ensue  between  carbon  and 
■on,  the  result  is  cast-iron  and  steel;  without 
lie  latter  compound  fashioned  into  tools,  the 
rchilect  could  not  have  his  designs  properly 
nd  effectually  executed. 

Another  extraordinary  element  is  hydrogen. 
although  never  presented  puie  by  nature,  it 
xists  in  combination  with  oxygen  to  constitute 
ater,  a liquid  of  the  most  universal  employ- 
lent  for  tempering  clay,  mixing  cement, 
tains,  colours,  and  for  aiding  the  sawing, 
rinding,  and  polishing  of  marble,  stone,  glass, 
letals,  and  so  forth. 

But  water,  thus  useful  and  indispensable,  is  a 
atural  agent  against  whose  effects  it  is  the 
instant  aim  of  the  architect  and  builder  to  be 
repared,  for  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
oth  mechanically  and  chemically  to  the  disin- 
gration  and  decay  of  many  materials  em- 
loyed  in  construction. 

These  may  appear  perfectly  compact,  yet 
ose  examination  proves  them  to  abound'in 
inute  pores,  which,  in  virtue  of  an  attraction 
irely  mechanical,  called  capillary  attraction 
ike  that  of  a sponge),  eagerly  absorb,  and  te- 
nuously retain,  water  derived  from  the  clouds 
' from  the  humid  soil  of  foundations,  and 
us  remain  damp  ; some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
hich  this  absorption  and  retention  takesplace 
ay  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  a single 
>qd  and  apparently  sound  stock  brick,  such 
is  employed  in  the  generality  of  metropo- 
an  buildings  will  absorb  and  retain  upon  the 
erage  eleven  ounces  of  water. 

Accordingly,  if  mortar  or  cement  be  laid  on 
y bricks,  the  water  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
tie  or  no  cementation  takes  place;  hence  the 
ility  of  soaking  the  bricks  in  water,  or  lime 
iter,  to  fill  the  pores,  so  that  the  water  of 


e mortar  may  be  not  rapidly,  but  gradually 
sorbed,  as  the  brickwork  dries,  supposing 
ways  the  situation  is  suitable  for  the  drying 
ensue. 

If  porous  brick  or  stone-work  saturated  with 
xter  be  exposed  to  frost,  the  water  passes 


from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or  in  more 
familiar  terms  freezes,  and  in  so  doing  it  ex- 
pands with  vast  force,  a force  that  the  particles 
of  the  materials  are  unable  to  withstand  ; ac- 
cordingly, they  are  riven  asunder,  chiefiy  at  the 
surface,  and  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  alter- 
nations of  thaw,  frost,  and  heat,  a considerable 
amount  of  disintegration  and  decay  is  the  con- 
sequence ; many  public  buildings  present 
striking  examples  of  this  fact. 

Water  forms  an  essential,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a truly  definite,  constituent  of  building 
materials.  Thus  sluiced  lime,  although  it  may 
feel  perfectly  dry,  in  every  100  parts,  contains 
25  parts  of  water,  and  such  lime  the  chemist 
terms  hydrate  of  lime.  The  above  quantity  of 
water  is  theoretically  required  to  slake  75  parts 
of  quicklime,  although  in  practice,  a larger 
quantity  is  generally  added  ; alabaster  and  gyp- 
sum owe  their  beauty,  translucency,  and  com- 
pactness, to  the  presence  of  water,  chemically 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  are  hydrated  or  enhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  if  the  water  be  expelled  by  the 
action  of  heat,  they  become  opaque  white,  and 
anhydrous. 

Thus  plaster  of  Paris  is  anhydrous,  and 
when  artificially  mixed  with  water,  the  well- 
known  property  of  setting  and  hardening  is 
due  to  affinity  between  the  sulphate  and  the 
water,  bv  which  the  latter  is  solidified. 

Water,  although  so  abundant  throughout 
nature,  is  never  chemically  pure,  or  solely  con- 
sistent of  its  two  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ; it  contains  various  saline  matters  de- 
rived from  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  these 
impurities,  however  minute  in  quantity,  per- 
fectly interfere  with  its  use  in  refined  experi- 
ments ; and  where  they  exist  in  abundance,  as 
in  some  kinds  of  river  water,  or  more  especially 
in  sea  water,  they  interfere  with  its  employ- 
ment by  the  architect  and  builder.  The 
purity  of  water  employed  in  mixing  clay, 
mortar,  cement,  and  colours,  although  a matter 
of  great  importance,  is  but  too  often  neglected 
by  practical  men,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
blotches  and  efflorescences  disfigure  the  work, 
originally  destined  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 

J o those  who  have  not  made  the  science  of 
chemistry  a branch  of  study,  the  foregoing 
statements  as  to  the  earths  and  earthy  mate- 
rials (popularly  so  called),  being  metallic- 
oxides,  may  appear  extraordinary.  If  this  be 
the  case,  how  much  more  extraordinary  will 
appear  the  ensuing  statement,— that  all  kinds 
of  timber  consist  of  the  elements  oxygen , 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  / but  such  is  the  chemical 
fact;  and  not  only  consist  of  these  nnn-metallic 
and  diametrically  different  elements,  but  in 
definite  weights,  so  exactly  apportioned,  that 
their  individual  characters  are  as  perfectly 
neutralized  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime,  when  united  to  form  alabaster. 

In  perfectly  good,  dry  timber,  free  from  any 
great  excess  of  turpentine,  resinous  matter, 
or  knots — say,  for  example,  well-dried  Ameri- 
can pine — the  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
are  found  in  the  exact  proportions  requisite  to 
the  constitution  of  water,  and  these  combined 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  element  carbon.  The 
accumulation,  the,  elaboration  of  these  three 
elements  by  the  vital,  or  organic  powers  or 
functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  most 
wonderful,  and  upon  it  the  chemist  reflects  and 
experiments  with  the  full  intensity  of  delight 
and  admiration; — it  throws  all' his  limited 
artificial  operations  into  the  shade  of  insig- 
nificance. 


an(!,.c?^on'  1 bese  valuable  organic  forms,  by 
artificial  processes,  are  manufactured  into  can- 
vass, linen,  calico,  and  paper,  and  all  used  in 
construction,  either  in  a plain  state  as  they  are 
sent  forth  from  the  loom  or  paper-machine,  or 
most  elaborately  or  richly  adorned  with  chem- 
ical elements  or  compounds  under  the  hands  of 
the  decorative  artist,  to  constitute  the  ma°-ni- 
ficent  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colours,  or°the 
stained  hangings  which  embellish  the  walls  of 
a finished  edifice. 

The  very  same  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  in  other  proportions, and  especially 
with  more  hydrogen  than  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  water,  constitute  the  black  and 
solid  coal,  the  white  and  solid  wax,  the  yellow 
and  liquid  oil,  which  are  employed  for  warming 
and  illuminating  our  dwellings ; and  coaf, 
when  artificially  deprived  of  oxygen,  leaving1 
only  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  combination, 
forms  the  transparent,  invisible,  inflammable 
gas,  which  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  mate- 
rials for  artificial  illumination.  Resins,  guni9, 
bitumens,  the  alcohol,  the  oils  in  which  they 
are  dissolved  to  constitute  varnish,  laoquer,  and 
polish,  consist  of  the  three  elements,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

But  the  materials  for  an  edifice  would  bo  in- 
complete without  the  stores  of  chemical  com- 
pounds that  abound  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
and  in  seeking  out  the  ultimate  elements  of 
this  wonderful  and  elaborate  realm  of  nature, 
the  chemist  arrives  at  the  extraordinary— the’ 
inexplicable  conclusion,  that  animal  products 
contain  the  same  elements  as  those  of  vege- 
tables, with  the  addition,  in  the  generality^)!’ 
cases,  of  the  element  nitrogen. 

Glue,  size,  serum,  and  albumen  of  blood, 
parchment,  all  used  for  cements  or  distemper 
painting,  contain  the  above  four  elements,  and 
so  likewise  the  hair,  feathers,  and  down  of  the 
luxurious  chair  or  sofa,  its  silken  covering,  tho 
silken  hangings,  the  soft  deeply  piled  carpet. 

And  lastly,  when  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms  have  been  each  in  turn  ex- 
plored and  ransacked  by  the  architect  and 
builder  for  the  materials  of  an  edifice,  the 


Look,  for  example,  at  the  dry  timber  of  an 
oak  tree,  weighing  say  thirty  tons  ; look  at  its 
hardness,  its  compactness,  its  strength,  its 
durability,  and  then  reflect  for  a moment  upon 
the  statement  that  the  chemist  can  make  re- 
garding its  composition!  it  will  “move  our 
especial  wonder.” 

'Tho  would  imagine  that  the  timber  of  the 
tree  contained,  in  a solid  state,  the  identical 
elements  of  the  flowing  river  upon  whoso  banks 
it  grew  and  flourished,  combined  with  the 
elementary  matter  of  the  sparkling  diamond  ? 

But  such  is  the  chemical  truth  ; for  in  the 
thirty  tons  of  dry  oak  timber  there  are  consoli- 
dated fitteen  tons  of  water  and  fifteen  tons  of 
carbon. 

Then  again,  tho  pure  matter  of  wood,  thus 
constituted,  or  woody  fibre  or  lignin,  as  it  is 
called,  wonderfully  elaborated  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  chemically  the  same  as’ that  of  solid 
oak,  mechanically  different  in  point  of  aggre- 
gation, presents  every  variety  of  hemp,  flax, 


agency  of  an  imponderable  element,  by  which 
they  are  all  more  or  less  affected,  has  to  be  well 
and  correctly  examined,— viz.,  tho  universal 
and  all-important  agency  of  heat, — or  vain  will 
be  the  attempt  to  render  the  edifice  a comfor- 
table habitation. 

The  most  general  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
three  physical  states  or  forms  of  matter,  is  to 
cause  their  expansion  or  enlargement  of  bulk  ; 
and  amongst  solid  substauces  the  metals  and 
their  alloys  are  most  susceptible  of  this  chan°  e. 
Thus,  if  a bar  of  metal  be  accurately  measured 
in  length  and  diameter  at  the  temperature  of 
32°,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
at  /0°,  it  will  be  found  to  have  sensibly  in- 
creased in  bulk. 

The  chemist  discovers  that  all  metals  will 
expand  by  heat,  but  so, me  do  so  much  more 
than  others  ; thus  lead  is  the  most  expansile 
of  the  common  metals,  and  platinum  the  least. 
This  expansion  takes  place  with  enormous 
force,  which  no  mechanical  power  can  re. 
strain. 

Native  and  artificial  compounds,  such  as 
granite,  limestone,  marble,  wood,  brick,  plaster, 
stucco,  and  so  on,  also  expand  by  heat,  hut  in 
a degree  vastly  inferior  to  the  metals  and  their 
alloys  ; but  in  all  cases  the  expansion  is  tem- 
porary, and  the  various  substances  return  to 
their  original  dimensions  when  the  heat  is  with- 
drawn, or,  in  other  words,  when  they  are  cooled 
to  the  degree  that  they  had  at  the  outset  of 
their  measurement. 

In  reference  to  the  materials  employed  in 
construction,  knowledge  regarding  their  ex- 
pansion by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  architect,  for 
their  dimensions  are  constantly  undergoing- 
changes  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  Iron,  or  other  tenacious 
metal,  is  frequently  introduced  into  stone  or 
brickwork,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  sta- 
bility upon  a structure;  but,  if  injudiciously 
employed,  becomes  the  most  active  agent  in 
promoting  its  instability.  Thus,  during  a 
warm  day,  the  metal  becomes  heated,  it  ex- 
pands in  all  directions, — so  does  the  stone  or 
brickwork,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  thrust  out  of  position,  and  re- 
mains where  thrust,  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the 
day  continues ; but  as  the  cool  of  night  ap- 
proaches, the  metal  cools  and  contracts  rapidly 
to  its  original  dimensions,  whilst  the  contract 
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tion  of  the  stone  or  brickwork  is  extremely 
slow,  and  never  can  follow  up  that  of  the 
metal,  and,  accordingly,  is  compelled  to  remain, 
very  nearly  where  it  was  thrust  or  forced  by 
the  metal.  This  operation  of  expansion  and 
contraction  being  constantly  proceeding,  the 
masonry  or  brickwork  soon  become  unsteady 
by  detachment  from  the  mortar  or  cement. 
Again,  if  an  iron  plate  be  inserted  in  a wall  for 
giving  it  support,  and  then  to  disguise  this  it 
be  plastered  over,  the  consequence  is,  that  in 
a very  short  time  the  plaster  will  be  cracked 
by  the  expansion  of  the  metal  beneath. 

The  coping  stones  of  walls  are  frequently 
but  most  injudiciously  held  together  by  cramps 
of  iron  “ firmly  imbedded  in  lead,”  and  such 
pieces  of  metal,  if  of  cast-iron,  which  is  brittle, 
often  break  during  the  first  frost,  from  a ten- 
dency to  contract  by  the  cold  more  than  the 
stonework  will  permit;  or  if  they  be  made  of 
wrought-iron,  which  is  tough,  then,  instead  of 
rupturing,  they  generally  rupture  the  stone- 
work, and  so  loosen  themselves  from  their 
leaded  sockets.  Then  in  the  construction  and 
setting  of  iron  stoves  or  fire  grates,  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  metal  requires  to  be 
well  investigated,  and  to  be  well  guarded 
against,  or  in  a short  time  the  whole  arrange- 
ment will  become  ricketty  ; unsightly  gaps  and 
chinks  will  appear  around  the  metal  work,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  marble  chimney-piece 
will  be  distorted  from  its  true  position,  or  even 
broken. 

These  are  all  instances  iu  which  chemistry 
may  be  advantageously  applied  to  construction, 
and  the  principles  of  the  science  likewise  de- 
monstrate to  the  architect  and  builder  that  in 
their  attempts  to  heat  edifices  by  hot  air,  hot 
water,  or  steam,  the  pipes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  such  agents  should  never  be  rigidly 
fixed  or  firmly  abutted  against  the  walls  or 
other  solid  obstacles,  lest  the  pipes  in  expand- 
ing may  cause  distortion  or  eventually  over- 
throw, and  the  same  fact  is  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  iron  beams,  &c. 

The  chemical  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
its  expansions  and  contractions  by  heat  and 
cold,  most  imperatively  demand  attention  from 
the  architect  and  builder,  for  this  wondrous 
medium  is  the  very  pabulum  of  all  warming 
and  ventilation.  Atmospheric  air  is  a mix- 
ture of  the  gaseous  elements  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen. Its  changes  of  volume  and  of  levity 
by  alternations  of  natural  or  artificial  tempera- 
ture are  great  and  sudden  ; and,  to  maintain]air 
of  a genial  warmth  without  disturbing  the  re- 
lative proportions  or  characters  of  its  elements, 
which  would  unfit  it  for  the  support  of  life;  to 
give  free  egress  to  such  portions  as  become 
chemically  vitiated  by  respiration  and  combus- 
tion, whilst  free  ingress  of  pure  air  is  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  allowed,  are  matters  lite- 
rally of  vital  importance,  but  of  extremely  dif- 
ficult practical  application. 

Absolute  ignorance,  or  wilful  neglect  of  the 
chemical  habitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
opened  a vast  and  fertile  scope  for  quackery, 
not  only  as  regards  the  futile  attempts  at 
warming  and  ventilating  extensive  and  costly 
edifices,  but  in  the  construction  of  flues  and 
chimneys  of  ordinary  dwellings,  so  that  the 
roofs  are  disfigured  with  abortive  contrivances 
in  the  shape  of  creaking  caps  and  clattering 
cowls,  “ to  make  the  fires  draw.” 

In  these  two  introductory  papers,  on  “ Che- 
mistry as  applied  to  Construction,”  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  present  a general  outline 
of  the  nature  of  the  science,  the  business  of 
the  chemist,  the  nature  and  properties  of  ele- 
ments and  compounds,  and  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  utility  of  such  knowledge  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder.  Having  thus  in 
some  measure  introduced  the  agents  that  are 
to  be  employed,  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
for  the  particular  discussion  of  the  individual 
materials  used  in  construction,  for  example, 
marble,  stone,  brick,  mortar,  cement,  glass, 
and  other  vitrifications,  paint  and  varnish,  the 
metals,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  aud 
their  alloys.  These  will  afford  a vast  fund  of 
useful  information,  and  to  them  future  papers 
will  be  devoted. 


Leominster  Butter-Cross. — This  an- 
cient piece  of  architecture  is  now  about  being 
remove4f,rom  its  long  resting  place.  A local 
paper  says',  it  will  be  placed  on  wheels,  and 
moved  to  where  some  old  houses  now  stand 
behind  it,” 


DECORATIONS  AT  SIR  ROBERT 
PEEL’S. 

The  principal  staircase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
house,  in  Whitehall-gardens,  has  been  deco- 
rated by  Messrs.  Collraan  and  Davis  in  en- 
caustic colours.  This  staircase  is  very  simply 
arranged,  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  being 
mainly  taken  up  by  a simple  flight  of  steps  to 
the  principal  floor,  bearing  four  lofty  panelled 
walls  above  ; the  whole  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  numerous  compartments,  filled  in  with 
ground-glass,  and  forms  ene  skylight.  In  the 
centre  of  the  four  principal  panels  are  intro- 
duced, as  chief  subjects,  the  four  seasons,  re- 
presented in  figures  of  considerable  size, 
painted  in  relief  on  dark  grounds.  Beneath 
these  are  painted,  in  twelve  smaller  compart- 
ments, figures  composed  in  reference  to  the 
principal  subjects.  Arabesque  ornaments 
surround  the  centre  paintings,  and  fill  in  be- 
tween the  others  in  fanciful  devices,  and  also 
enrich  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  large 
panels,  which  are  besides  framed  by  a quietly 
coloured  border  connecting  the  whole.  In  the 
architectural  members  of  the  walls,  cornice, 
and  glazed  ceiling,  rich  colour  and  gold  is  in- 
troduced to  harmonize  with  the  rest.  The 
style  of  the  decoration  is  of  a classical  cha- 
racter, in  accordance  with  the  architecture. 


PROPOSED  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  STUDENTS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  first  part  of  a 
paper  on  the  state  of  architectural  education, 
read  by  Mr.  Kerr,  before  the  Association  of 
Architectural  Draughtsmen.  This  treated  of 
present  deficiencies,  great  and  numerous 
enough  ! In  the  second  portion  of  the  paper, 
which  we  now  give,  a remedy  is  suggested. 


The  School  of  Design  being  provided  for 
tbe  preparation,  there  must  now  be  had  some 
powerful  means  of  study  to  follow  it  up,  build 
upon  it,  perfect,  and  apply  it.  And  certainly 
for  this  period,  and  for  this  subject,  a very 
valuable  principle  indeed  is  that  upon  which 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  and  collective 
investigation  is  founded,  which  is  so  well  known 
among  us  in  the  form  of  our  many  scientific 
societies.  This  principle  I hold  to  be  more 
valuably  applicable  in  the  early  manhood  than 
in  any  future  period  of  life  whatever;  for  in 
our  every  day  public  associations  the  main  ; 
spring  is  always  in  the  energy  of  an  enthusi- 
astic few, — apply  the  principle  to  youth,  and 
this  energy  is  that  of  an  enthusiastic  many — 
perhaps  I might  say  an  enthusiastic  all.  And 
even  when  the  principle  spreads  into  debate 
and  controversy,  still  it  is  valuable, — perhaps 
even  on  this  account  the  more  valuable.  We 
differ  in  opinion;  we  always  have  differed,— 
we  always  will.  And  this  fact,  which  the 
thoughtless  will  set  down  as  a curse  of  war 
lying  upon  fallen  man,  is  in  fact  a beautiful 
scheme  in  Creation  for  effecting  the  grand 
purpose  of  Earth’s  advancement.  Were  we 
all  of  one  mind,  human  nature  would  settle 
down  and  stagnate.  But  we  are  more  wisely 
made,  and  by  this  very  spirit  of  controversy, 

“ Thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  by  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 

An  Architectural  Society  for  young  men,  if 
such  could  be  properly  established  upon  a 
broad  basis,  to  be  secure,  its  face  in  the  right 
direction,  and  with  a few  good  leaders  to  guide, 
would  be,  I confidently  believe,  a most  pow- 
erful means  of  good  architectural  education. 
Laying  hold  of  the  architect’s  mind  at  the  best 
period  for  the  energy  and  thought  required, 
and  providing  him  with  an  excellent  means 
of  encouragement,  the  cordial  study  of  the  Art 
would  be,  I am  persuaded,  directly  and  most 
valuably  produced.  And  particularly  am  I 
sanguine  of  its  good  effects  in  view  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  special  subject.  In  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects  the  principle  spoken  of 
must  be  admitted,  in  so  far  as  regards  any  in- 
centive to  study  and  research  among  its 
members,  to  have  signally  failed.  A great 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  com- 
pletely excluded  from  any  part  in  its  transac- 
tions. The  principle  is  applied  too  late  in 
: life : take  the  architect  a few  years  earlier, 
when  study  and  research  are  his  element,  and 


your  expectation  may  be  a very  different  re- 
sult. The  study  which  is  demanded  must  be 
mainly  over  before  the  commencement  of  prac- 
tice; complete  establishment  may  be  not  im- 
properly taken  as  equivalent  to  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  spirit. 

It  has  been  expressed  as  a fear  that  the  sup- 
ply of  material — the  production  of  essays  and 
other  subjects  by  the  members — would  be 
very  likely  a difficulty  in  the  society  proposed  ; 
but  I cannot  believe  that  it  could  fail  through 
want  of  this  support,  if  once  fairly  and  pro- 
perly working.  My  view  of  it  rather  is  that, 
with  a careful,  spirited,  liberal  guidance  at 
the  commencement,  and  cordial  attention  on 
the  part  of  a few  leaders,  the  means  of  supply 
for  material  would  soon  admit  of  selection. 
With  a hundred,  or  even  fifty,  young  men 
earnestly  engaging  in  such  an  association, 
surely  the  four-and-twenty  subjects  a year 
would  be  obtainable. 

This  society  I would  have  to  embrace  the 
entire  class  of  the  young  architect,  from  the 
Institute  down  to  the  youngest  pupil.  If  any 
one  be  inclined  to  demur  against  his  associa- 
tion, as  a man  in  the  omega  of  study,  with 
the  mere  boy  commencing  the  alpha,  I would 
remind  him  that  such  argument  would  deprive 
the  world  of  all  its  great  ones — if  it  were  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a Socrates,  or  a Buona- 
parte, or  a Washington,  to  associate  with 
meaner  men.  Let  it  embrace  the  whole  class, 
and  upon  a liberal  spirit  even  then.  For  what 
is  wanted  is  a society  for  this  class,  not  like 
what  our  Institute  is  to  the  profession,  but 
like  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  School  of  Design  which  I have  spoken 
of  would  be  simple  in  its  nature.  A pro- 
ficient man  takes  charge  of  a small  class  of 
students  for  their  instruction  in  Design.  There 
might  be  several  teachers  for  several  branches, 
and  junior  classes  and  senior.  The  teachers’ 
duty  is  to  appoint  subjects  for  design,  and  to 
criticise  the  designs  presented.  This  is  all  I 
would  propose  as  a commencement ; but  there 
might  be  classes  for  other  matters, — construc- 
tion, for  instance,  drawing,  perspective,  paint- 
ing, practical  work, — anything, in  short,  which 
might  be  found  desirable.  There  are  also 
many  other  amplifications  which  would  fall 
within  the  province  of  architectural  education  ; 
but  a perfect  School  of  Design  would  be  of 
gradual,  perhaps  difficult,  attainment. 

This  institution  ought  certainly  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute;  but  I fear  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it;  and  even  if  it  were  to  be  had,  I should 
be  suspicious  at  present  of  its  government.  1 
would  connect  it,  therefore,  with  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  which  I have  described. 
First,  there  appears  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  necessary  support  which  the  School 
of  Design  would  thus  obtain.  Secondly,  there 
would  be  a very  valuable  aid  to  the  Society 
itself.  Thirdly,  I do  not  know  where  effe- 
cient  instructors  are  at  present  to  be  had ; and 
the  Society  would  be,  I believe,  a speedy 
in^ans  of  producing  them, — for  in  six  months 
I would  expect  a new  school  of  architectural 
criticism  to  be  established. 

I have  not  been  able  to  devote  that  careful 
study  to  my  subject  which  is  requisite,  to  be 
able  to  leave  generalities  for  speciality  and  de- 
tail. My  object  has  been,  therefore,  more  to 
shew  the  grounds  for  the  scheme,  than  to 
develop  the  scheme  itself.  The  constitution  of 
the  society  would  have  to  be  arranged  care- 
fully and  deliberately.  I would  be  exceedingly 
cautious  in  proposing  at  the  present  any  de- 
cided principle  of  detail.  But  one  or  two 
passing  observations  might  be  made  as  a con- 
clusion. The  expenses  of  the  Society  ought 
to  be  as  small  as  possible — the  subscription 
money  as  nearly  nothing  as  may  be.  Exclu- 
siveness ought  to  be  avoided  carefully.  Better 
to  explode  through  liberality  than  to  fall  cold 
and  dead  through  selfishness  and  scruple.  I 
would  also  expect  that  teachers  for  the  School 
of  Design  would  be  had  for  generosity  and  not 
fee — their  trouble  being  made  as  small  as 
possible,  as  much  a pleasure  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  possible  an  honour  to  be  desired. 
Students’  fees  would  be  well  to  be  nothing, — 
instruction  free.  Secret  committee  work  must 
be  none, — the  government  must  be*"open,  a 
management  by  delegates,  not  a dominion  of 
rulers  over  subjects. 

Now  I have  said  what  T have  to  say.  I 
leave  it  for  consideration  and  inquiry.  For 
my  own  part  I am  only  fully  convinced  that 
something  of  the  kind  I have  described  might 


with  great  benefit  be  established  ; and  I hope 
the  moving  spirits  will  be  found,  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  as  a means,  not  only  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  beautiful  Art  in  the  present 
generation,  but  also  (it  may  be  said  without 
hesitancy)  of  its  regeneration  from  its  present 
obscurity,  confusion,  disguise,  and  error,  to  its 
true  free  height  as  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  the  intellect  of  man. 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  pub- 
lication to  add  a few  words  on  the  subject  of 
bond  in  brickwork , so  that  your  readeis  may 
have  more  views  than  one  before  them  ? In  my 
humble  opinion  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  “no  woodwork, 
either  in  the  shape  of  bond,  plates,  or  lintels, 
should  be  used  in  brickwork,  and  that  wood 
bricks  and  the  ends  of  timbers  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  seldom  as  possible.” 

In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  wood,  I would 
adopt  one  or  more  of  the  following  expedi- 
ents : — 

For  Bond. 

1.  I he  brickwork  should  be  carried  up  in 
English  bond,  in  party-walls  at  least. 

2.  Two  or  more  courses  of  stone  or  slate,  set 
in  cement,  all  the  joints  broken  ; this  would 
apply  particularly  to  ashlaring,  and  might 
receive  the  form  of  stringing  courses. 

3.  Four  or  more  courses  of  iron-hoop  or 
vat-  hoop.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rulp,  when- 
ever iron  is  used,  either  to  have  it  galvanized, 
painted, pitched  and  sanded,  or  coated  by  one  of 
the  processes  you  have  mentioned  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  Builder. 

4.  T wo  or  three  courses  of  tiles  somewhat 
after  the  Roman  manner,  but  bedded  in  cement 
and  the  joints  broken.  The  tiles  might  be 
made  of  the  width  of  the  wall,  of  any  conve- 
nient length, — say  from  2 to  3 feet,  and  from  I to 
2 inches  in  thickness.  Perhaps  thesemightbeob- 
jected  to  in  th e front  walls  of  buildings,  but 
at  any  rate  they  might  be  used  in  the  party- 
walls,  or  they  might  be  moulded  so  as  to  form 
stringing  courses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stone  or  slate  bond,  and  in  that  case  might  be 
made  very  ornamental. 

5.  Two  or  more  courses  of  bricks  formed 
in  lengths  of  2 to  3 feet,  and  the  ivhole  ividth 
of  the  toall.  These,  if  bedded  in  cement  and 
with  all  the  joints  broken,  would  form  a very 
efficient  bond. 

For  Plates. 

1.  Iron  vat  hoopingor  iron  bars  {galvanized) 
to  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  might  be 
screwed  or  spiked.* 

2.  Cast-iron  corbel  plates,  on  which  the 
wooden  plates  would  rest. 

For  Lintels. 

1.  The  arches  over  the  external  door  and 
window  openings  might  be  formed  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  in  which  case  no  lintels 
would  be  required. 

2.  Wherever  lintels  were  required,  bars  of 
iron  (galvanized)  might  he  used  with  dis- 
charging arches  over  them. 

For  IV ood  Bricks. 


I think  I have  seen  it  stated  either  in  The 
Builder  or  some  other  publication  (but  per- 
haps you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
refresh  my  memory  on  that  point),  that  an  in- 
combustible substance  had  been  invented  which 
might  be  very  usefully  applied  in  the  place  of 
wood  bucks,  being  capable  of  resisting  pres- 
sure, and  possessing  the  nature  of  wood,  inas- 
much  as  nails  might  be  driven  into  it  without 
splitting  it. 

Ends  of  Timbers. 


1 he  use  of  cast-iron  corbels  for  supportii 
the  plates  would  get  over  this  difficulty,  and 
very  good  tie  might  be  obtained. 

I have  not  said  anything  on  the  advantag 
of  excluding  a substance  that  is  liable  to  dec, 
and  fire  from  brick  and  stone  walls,  conside 
mg  it  a self-evident  proposition. 

I am,  Sir,  &c,  A Builder. 

London,  Feb.  4rh,  1847. 


xendIrhfeh^°ntraCfun  aDf  "pansion  of  iron  by  heat  would 
dicnt.-EDre  °f  “ny  S'Ze  m bricIlvvork  ver?  inexpe- 


A PEEP  AT  LAHORE. 

A REOENTFrench  traveller  describes  Lahore, 
of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much,  as 
being  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  defended 
by  towers  and  ravines,  and  gives  a graphic- 
picture  of  its  sanatory  state  and  condition.  He 
says,  when  seen  from  a distance,  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  spectacle  it  presents  within. 
Its  present  misery  is  as  great  as  its  past  splen- 
dour. It  is  nothing  but  a mass  of  ruins ; 
every  where  its  noble  mansions  seem  ready  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  To  adventure  on  foot 
through  the  inextricable  maze  of  tortuous,  in- 
fectious, dark  streets,  forming  the  town,  ob- 
structed, as  they  are  too,  by  ruins,  and  filled 
with  elephants,  horses,  and  men,  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a stranger.  The  streets  are  so 
narrow,  that  in  many  you  may  touch  both  sides 
as  you  pass.  The  houses,  constructed  of 
brick,  are  so  high,  so  overladen  with  balconies 
and  occupiers,  and  in  such  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion, that  a blow  would  seem  sufficient  to  over- 
turn them,  as  it  would  the  triumphal  gates, 
under  which  you  pass  in  going  from  one 
quarter  of  the  city  to  another.  To  sum  up  all, 
the  ground,  which  has  never  been  paved,  is  a 
mere  open  sewer,  as  horrible  to  see  as  to  bear  ; 
and  is  pierced  here  and  there  by  deep  holes, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  address  which 
is  displayed  to  avoid  them,  often  cause  the 
elephants  dangerous  falls.  We  should  be  glad 
to  obtain  thecorrect  average  duration  of  human 
life  in  this  reeking  cesspool,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  sanatory  agitation  now  going  on  in 
England. 


TRUE  FIELD  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  the  letter  of  “A 
Student,”  &c.,  in  ThkBuilder  of30th  ult.,  on 
the  much  tortured  and,  it  appears,  everlast- 
ingly-to  be-misunderstood  question  of  schools 
of  design.  The  suggestions  contained  therein 
are  valuable,  and  worthy  of  due  consideration, 
but  an  idiosyncrasy  appears  to  pervade  all  one 
meets  with  or  hears  on  this  subject, — it  is  the 
perfecting  of  a School  of  Design  in  London 
alone.  Louis  XIV.  said,  “ Vital — e'est  moi /” 
and  the  earnest  and  intelligent  advocates  of  a 
reform  at  Somerset  House  appear  to  think,  that 
London  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  de- 
pendencies and  colonies. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  of  schools  of  design 
out  of  London, — fixed  in  the  great  hives  of 
manufacturing  industry,  is  the  national  ques- 
tion ; and  whatever  may  be  done  in  London, 
or  however  excellently  things  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a school  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis,  the  “ pons  asinorum’’'’  of  the 
matter  has  still  to  be  got  over — the  education, 
adaptation,  and  productive  powers  of  provincial 
schools.  Even  the  committee,  now  or  lately 
sitting,  appear  to  have  altogether  neglected  this 

point,  and  the  rule  of  action  appears  to  be, 

“ Get  a good  school  in  London,  and  all  the  rest 
will  follow.”  This  of  course  is  anticipated 
out  of  the  controlling  power  to  be  exercised  by 
the  authorities  of  the  central  school.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  name  three  or  four 
points  for  the  consideration  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  matter. 

First.  How  far  the  provincial  schools  of  de- 
sign, placed  in  the  numerous  centres  of  varied 
manufactures,  can  possibly  be  efficiently  direct- 
ed from  a necessarily  limited  sphere  of  obser- 
vation like  London  (as  regards  their  positive 
wants),  even  with  all  its  advantages,  artistic 
and  mercantile. 

Second.  That  some  provincial  schools  have 
flourished  and  done  their  work  satisfactorily, 
so  far  as  regards  the  wants  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  located,  whilst  the  central 
school  was  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

1 hird.  That  the  unreasonable  and  untimely 
interference  of  the  authorities  of  the  central 
school  with  efficiently  managed  provincial 
ones,  has  resulted  in  bringing  one  of  the  latter 
at  least,  and  that  too  the  most  important  one, 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  level  of  the  former. 

Fourth.  That  whilst  affecting  to  look  to 
France  for  a high  and  potent  example,  the 
fact  has  been  overlooked,  that  the  French 
schools  are  not  necessarily  controlled  in  their 
action  by  the  metropolitan  one,*  and  that  the 
great  School  of  Design  of  France  is  not  that 
of  Paris,  but  of  Lyons. 

Make  the  London  schools  what  you  like, 

* See  Mr.  Pointer's  Report  on  the  French  Schools. 


from  an  infant  drawing  academy,  up  to  an 
university  of  industrial  art;  train  all  the  masters 
and  teachers,  directors  and  professors,  you 
may  require;  drill  them  by  searching  examina- 
tion before  making  an  appointment ; but  after 
all,  the  great  field  of  these  operations  must  be 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and 
Glasgow,  Paiseley  and  the  Potteries,  or  any 
other  place  in  which  positive  manufacture  is 
carried  out  by  practical  men  anxiously  waiting 
for  artistic  excellence.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Manchester,  Feb,  4.  Gf.o.  Wallis. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Mr.  Builder, — Herewith  I send  you  a list 
of  the  amounts  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
a new  workhouse  at  Kensington.  Much  has 
been  said  at  various  times  in  your  paper,  re- 
specting the  disadvantages  arising  out  of  the 
present  mode  of  competition  ; a stronger  case 
than  the  present  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
adduced  of  the  necessity  of  a great  alteration 
in  the  course  pursued  both  by  architects  and 
building  committees. 

3 he  adopted  plan  is  one  of  the  many  sent, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  limiting  the 
amount  to  he  expended  to  9,000/.;  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  architect  it  could  be  carried  out 
for  8,700/.  Tenders  were  required,  and  when 
received  they  ranged  from  14,000/.  to  18,000/. 
The  architect  then  stated  that  he  had  disco- 
vered that  the  person  employed  to  take  out  the 
quantities  had  committed  an  error,  and  which 
occasioned  the  excess  of  difference  between  his 
statement  and  the  tenders.  The  boaid  of  guar- 
dians, at  the  suggestion  of  the  architect,  em- 
ployed him  to  take  out  the  quantities  anew  ; 
his  estimate  then  was  9,800/.,  and  he  assured 
the  board  that  an  eminent  builder  had  offered 
to  execute  the  work  for  that  sum.  But  what 
is  the  result  : the  tender  accepted,  although 
estimated  upon  the  architect's  own  quantities, 
is  1 1,020/.  Comment  is  altogether  unnecessary; 

I am  content  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  readers,  and  remain,  Mr. 
Builder, — Yours  truly,  G.  H.  S. 


Cooper  and  Davies  . . . 

. ..  ^12,746 

Nicholson 

Jeffries 

I’Anson  

Curtis  

H.  W.  Cooper 

Higgs  

Trego  

Burton  (accepted) 

NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  a new  Corn 
Exchange  in  Birmingham,  immediately  behind 
the  St.  George’s  Coach  Office,  in  High-street, 
between  Carr’s-laneand  Castle-street.  Theplaus 
have  been  prepar  ed  by  Mr.  S.  Hemming,  archi- 
tect, and  the  building  will  consist  of  a hall,  110 
leet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  lighted  by  a semi-cir- 
cular roof,  surmounted  by  a lantern,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  The  room 
will  be  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  will  he  di- 
vided into  side  compartments  by  pilasters,  be- 
tween which  stands  and  tables,  intended  to  be 
let  to  farmers  and  dealers,  will  be  placed.  It 
has  a glass  roof  of  semi-circular  shape,  as  the 
one  best  suited  to  admit  the  greatest  quantity 
of  light.  According  to  a local  paper,  this  spa- 
cious room  will  have  two  doors,  one  leading 
from  a vestibule,  with  columns  and  ornamented 
ceiling,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s-court, 
in  Hieh-street,  the  other  with  a still  larger 
vestibule  at  the  Castle-street  entrance.  A 
porch,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order,  will  form  the  High-street  en- 
trance; that  by  Castle-street,  which  will  be  the 
principal  front,  will  be  enriched  with  eight 
columns,  and  ornamental  recesses  leading  to 
the  vestibule  and  to  the  floor  beneath,  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  agricultural  implements.  The 
building  is  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  in  ce- 
ment. The  extreme  length  of  the  building, 
including  porch,  vestibules,  and  hall,  will  be 
167  feet,  the  width  varying  from  37  io  40  feet. 
1 he  builder  is  Mr.  Briggs,  and  the  cost  will  be 
5,000/.,  the  expense  of  the  land  being  nearly 
the  same  sum. 


art  would  be  glad  to  see  followed  in  England 
as  well  as  in  France.  Our  engraving  repre- 
sents the  church  as  it  will  appear  when  restored. 


IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 

For  two  years,  at  intervals,  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society  have  discussed  the  desira- 
bility of  altering;  the  mode  of  electing  fellows, 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  number  of  new 
members  to  he  annually  admitted,  and  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  persons  whose  claims 
are  trifling,  and  they  have  at  last  come  to  the 
following  resolution  on  the  subject.  After  the 
commencement  of  March  next,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  but  one  election,  of  fif- 
teen fellows,  in  the  year  ; the  first  being  in 
March,  1848.  The  names  of  candidates  will 
be  suspended  the  whole  year,  and  just  preceding 


tails.  The  sfained-glass  windows,  executed  in 
1520,  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place;  the 
rood-loft  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
portal  is  fine.  But  the  great  external  feature 
of  the  church  was  the  four  spires,  and  the 
pinnacle  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1793,  onlv  one 
surviving  the  ravage.  They  were  covered  with 
lead,  and  were  exceedingly  light  and  elegant 
in  design.  The  present  cure,  whose  words  we 
have  quoted  above,  with  a laudable  desire  to 
re-instate  its  ancient  glories,  has  issued  a cir- 
cular requesting  subscriptions  towards  the 
restoration  of  what  he  justly  considers  “ a 
monument  of  the  nation’s  glory.”  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  thus  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  reparation  of  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  national  monuments  of  France. 
Some  of  the  restorations  now  going  on  there 
are  worthy  examples,  which  all  true  lovers  of 


CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  CHALONS- 
SUR-MARNE. 

The  city  of  Chalons  is  situated  on  a fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Marne,  the  Mau  and  the 
Nau.  It  still  retains  many  features  of  its 
ancient  strength  and  importance ; and  the  wall 
which  fortified  it  during  the  turbulent  middle 
ages  still  partially  exists.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
is  an  attraction  to  tourists  ; but  the  principal 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  fine  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  adorns  it,  and  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Cure  M.  Champenois,  “ for  the 
regularity  of  its  plan,  for  the  purity  of  its  style, 
for  the  grace  and  majesty  of  its  details,  takes 
anhonourable  position  among  the  most  remark- 
able edifices  in  France.”  This  beautiful 
church,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  pre- 
sents many  interesting  features  of  the  transi- 
tion between  the  circular  and  pointed  styles  of 
architecture,  and  abounds  with  beautiful  de- 


‘  CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  RESTORED. 


GOTHIC  WELL,  IN  GHENT. 


tlie  election,  a list  of  all  candidates  will  be  sent 
to  every  fellow,  together  with  the  names  of 
fifteen  recommended  by  the  council  for  elec- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
the  members  generally  approve  of  this  plan, 
or  even  will  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
council  to  make  this  change,  without  first  ap- 
pealing to  a general  meeting. 


WHY  REMOVE  THE  STATUE  ? 

This  question,  long  ago  answered,  is  again 
put,  in  a four-leaved  pamphlet,  by  one  who 
calls  himself  a friend  of  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
and  begs  the  public  not  to  let  themselves  be 
bullied  out  of  theiropinionby  the  Academicians. 
If  the  writer  really  wishes  an  answer  to  his 
question,  we  advise  him  to  look  through  the  last 
volume  of  our  journal,  and  if  he  does  not  find 
there  sufficient  sound  reasons  for  its  immediate 
displacement,  we  must  think  he  has  voluntarily 
closed  his  mind  against  conviction.  Reasons 
for  its  remaining  where  it  now  stands  he  has 
none,  excepting  the  assertion  which  we  now 
unhesitatingly  contradict,  that  the  public  is 
pleased  with  its  position.  The  arch  spoils  the 
statue,  the  statue  spoils  the  arch.  Singly,  each 
might  be  made  a satisfactory  public  monu- 
ment : together,  unnaturally  conjoined,  they 
disgrace  the  country  and  harrow  the  feelings 
of  every  observer  who  has  a just  perception  of 
harmony  or  the  want  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  after  the  present  severe  weather  leaves 
us,  not  a week  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before 
it  is  taken  down.  The  western  entrance  to 
London  has  been  disfigured  through  it  long 
enough. 


Heat  Without  Fuel. — Important  as 
■cheap  fuel  may  be,  to  be  able  to  do  without  it 
altogether  is  more  important  still.  A Hungary 
chemist,  perhaps  a cold  one  too,  has  taken 
some  promising  steps  towards  making  this 
[possible.  He  places  in  contact  two  iron  and 
■one  copper  cylindrical  plates,  highly  polished, 
turning  on  an  axis  at  the  end  of  a lever,  with  a 
^balance  weight  at  the  other  end,  to  keep  the 
plates  in  contact,  when,  by  means  of  very  sim- 
ple apparatus  and  trifling  exertion,  a glowing 
red  heat  may  be  produced  in  five  minutes,  and 
maintained  with  ease.  Chalk  is  nothing  to  this. 


GOTHIC  WELL  IN  GHENT. 

We  transfer  from  our  sketch-book  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  the  ancient  enclosure 
surrounding  a well,  in  Ghent,  as  an  instance 
of  the  artistic  skill  exhibited  by  the  old  archi- 
tects in  treating  even  small  and  unimportant 
subjects.  In  its  present  state  of  ruin  this  well 
forms  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  curious 
object.  It  is  situated  in  a part  of  the  city  little 
visited  by  travellers,  known  as  the  Old  Citadel, 
where  also  are  the  remains  of  a very  curious 
early  church,  to  which  we  may  refer  on  some 
future  occasion. 


MODERN  WORKS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Institution  ; the  go- 
vernment rests  in  two  or  three  irresponsible 
hands  ; injustice  is  done  both  in  the  selection 
and  the  hanging  ; and  spiteful  acts,  as  regards 
sales,  are  complained  of  by  artists,  which  are 
as  incomprehensible  by  those  not  in  the  secret 
as  they  are  disgraceful  if  true.  A reform  is 
anxiously  looked  for,  but  whence  the  worker 
of  it  is  to  come  seems  as  yet  a profound  mys- 
tery: a closer  and  apparently  more  impene- 
tralde  citadel  than  that  which  he  would  here 
have  to  enter  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Let 
us  suggest  to  the  directors,  that  is,  to  the  two 
or  three  (if  so  many)  who,  according  to  report, 
alone  take  some  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  to  begin  the  change  themselves 
from  within,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  insti- 
tution into  a more  healthy  state. 

To  look  for  a good  collection  of  pictures 
under  present  circumstances  is  vain  ; and  it 
was  with  little  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  found 
the  exhibition,  which  opened  on  Monday  last, 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  elder 
artists  are  absent,  and  the  works  of  the  younger 
ones  shew  little  advance.  The  want  of  read- 
ing and  general  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  artists,  is  painfully  apparent,  and 
perhaps  want  of  industry  not  less  so.  Having 
been  once  in  any  degree  successful  in  the 
choice  or  treatment  of  a subject,  they  think  it 
unnecessary,  if  not  unwise,  to  tax  their  inven- 
tion or  recollection  for  some  years  to  come, 


and  go  on  issuing  fre9h  editions  of  the  former 
work,  with  constantly  diminishing  effect;  and 
it  is  seen  that,  instead  of  following  an  art,  they 
are  simply  practising  a knack. 

A true  artist  is  a poet,  expressing  fine  ideas 
in  a fine  manner.  The  thought  exhibited  in  a 
picture  is  the  first  point  to  be  inquired  into. 
That  which  has  cost  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  painter  will  excite  none  in  the  spectator. 
Tn  proportion  as  the  idea  developed  be  lofty 
and  ennobling,  so  will  the  character  of  the 
picture  be  high.  No  skill  in  painting,  no  power 
of  execution,  will  compensate  for  want  of  in- 
vention, or  entitle  a mean  thought  to  rank  with 
one  that  is  noble  though  less  well  expressed. 

We  must  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to 
mentioning  briefly  some  of  the  more  prominent 
pictures  in  the  collection. 

1.  A Mountain  Road , North  Wales,  by  J. 
Linnell,  is  a highly  elaborated  landscape  which 
possesses  much  excellence,  and  is  deserving  o 
examination. 

3.  The  Lovers'  Walk,  F.  Danby,  a moon- 
light picture  with  some  of  those  peculiar  effects 
over  which  this  artist  has  acquired  great  con- 
trol. Though  it  will  not  please  the  majority, 
it  is  a work  of  genius. 

6.  The  Holy  Well,  by  F.  Goodall,  a hack- 
nied  subject  treated  with  great  feeling.  23, 
Irish  Courtship,  a larger  picture  by  the  same 
artist  is  a charming  work,  though  it  displays 
no  advance  on  former  works  by  the  same  able 
hand.  The  girl’s  face  i9  a perfect  sunbeam, 
gladdening  all  who  look  on  it,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  suitors  is  so  forcibly  expressed, 
as  to  suggest  a story  for  the  picture  and  lead 
one  to  speculate  on  their  future. 

13.  Hatton  Forge,  a scene  on  the  River  Lune , 
by  W.  Linton,  is  a fine  bit  of  nature. 

21.  A Venetian  Letter-writer,  by  J.  Inskipp, 
represents  two  girls,  the  size  of  life,  dictating  a 
reply  to  ascribe,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
costume  scarcely  bears  out  the  title,  has  high 
qualities  as  a picture.  53,  Spring-tide,  and  239, 
Fruit-  girl,  both  by  the  same  painter,  will  not  be 
passed  unnoticed.  The  directors  have  not 
treated  Mr.  Inskipp  well.  They  ought  to 
make  much  of  him. 

30.  Market-place,  Coutances,  the  only  pic- 
ture exhibited  by  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  though 
very  charming,  is  scarcely  up  to  this  excellent 
artist’s  own  mark. 


Jt>U  Hj.Ulii.tl. 


58.  The  approaching  Footstep , by  F.  Stone, 
consists  simply  of  the  figure  of  a girl  (often 
painted  before  by  Mr.  Stone,  or  we  mistake) 
leaning  against  a bank,  in  expectation.  The 
start  of  a spaniel,  she  holds  in  her  arms,  gives 
token  of  the  approaching  comer.  It  is  a covet- 
able  work. 

66.  Morning , by  J.  Sant,  represents  a 
youth,  of  life  size,  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
with  a lark,  “ the  herald  of  the  morn,”  above 
his  head.  It  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
entitles  its  author  to  commendation.  170. 
Evening , and  185,  a reclining  female  figure 
under  an  artificial  light,  are  both  large  pic- 
tures by  the  same  gentleman,  and  shew  a con- 
siderable advance. 

67.  Welch  Mountain  Scene,  autumnal 
cloudy  weather,  by  H.  Bright,— a repetition  of 
his  chef-d'oeuvre : very  excellent.  He  has 
also  some  smaller  landscapes  of  considerable 
excellence. 

83.  The  celebrated  Oak  in  Polslead  Park  ; 
162,  An  old  Avenue  (once  more) ; 180,  Tli<\Cot- 
tuge  under  the  Hill;  442,  Landscape  with 
Figures  and  Cattle  in  a Boat ; are  all  by  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A. 

150.  Rizpah  watching  the  dead  Sons  of 
Saul,  by  J.  C.  Hook,  is  a meritorious  attempt 
in  a high  walk.  The  indications  it  gives  of 
study  lead  us  to  augur  well  for  Mr.  Hook’s 
future  progress. 

148,  184,  340,  350,  and  432,  representations 
of  fruit  and  still-life,  by  G.  Lance,  are  quite 
perfect  in  their  class. 

214.  Bianca  Capello,  byA.  Elmore,  A.R.A., 
deserved  a better  place  than  it  has  ; and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  244,  Study  of  a Head,  by 
C.  Baxter;  370,  The  Campagna,  Rome,  by  VV. 
Linton,  a capital  picture;  and  443,  Scene  from 
Shakspeare's  Henry  IF.,  by  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill.  Indeed,  the  hanging  altogether  is  most 
discreditable. 

259.  The  frugal  Meal , by  J.  F.  Herring 
(three  horses’  heads)  is  capitally  painted. 

267.  Glen  Falloch,  from  above  Inverranan , 
by  J.  D.  Harding,  is  a charming  little  land- 
scape, full  of  beauty. 

295.  The  Death  — Stag  Hunt  in  the  olden 
Time,  by  R.  Ansdell.  A powerful  represen- 
tation of  the  stag’s  last  struggle  with  the  dogs, 
calculated  to  maintain  the  reputation  Mr.  Ans- 
dell acquired  in  London  by  his  pictures  of  last 
year.  The  stag  and  dogs  are  full  of  vigour. 

303.  Reposing  after  Bathing,  by  W.  Etty, 
R.A.  Mr.  Etiy  is  unquestionably  a great 
master,  and  has  much  advanced  the  art.  Al- 
though this  is  but  a small  sketch,  when  viewed 
at  its  proper  distance  it  is  a perfect  blaze  of 
colour.  Two  other  pictures  by  the  same  pain- 
ter are  less  striking. 

359.  A Break  in  the  River,  by  T.  Cres- 
wick,  we  seem  to  recognise  as  an  old  acquain- 
tance, and  a pleasant  one. 

365.  The  last  Moments  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots , by  Alex.  Fraser,  stands  prominently 
out  in  the  company  that  surrounds  it,  as  one  of 
the  very,  very,  few  historical  pictures  to  be 
found  in  the  gallery. 

438.  Morning,  the  arrival  of  a Greenland 
Ship,  Shields  Harbour,  by  J.  W.  Carmichael, 
is  a capitally  painted  sea-piece,  with  much  life. 

451.  Frost  Scene,  by  C.  Branwhite,  though 
scarcely  so  good  as’similar  works  last  year,  is 
nevertheless  a well-painted  picture  calling  for 
commendation.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for 
hia  other  picture,  260. 

478.  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre,  by  H.  O’Neil, 
has  poetry,  as  well  as  skill,  in  it,  and  should 
have  been  better  placed. 

485.  The  First  Death,  by  E.  B.  Morris,  is 
a large  picture,  with  figures  the  size  of  life, 
commendable  for  its  intention. 

J.  Holland  has  some  brilliant  pieces  of 
colour;  and  J.  D.  Wingfield,  G.  E.  Hering, 
G.  C.  Stanfield,  Jun.,  A.  Gilbert,  H.  Jutsum, 
and  others,  exhibit  some  very  nice  landscapes. 

We  have  only  space  to  say  further,  that  the 
exhibition  consists  of  543  paintings,  and  18 
pieces  of  sculpture  ; and  that  400  pictures  were 
returned  for  want  of  room.  Is  it  possible  these 
were  all  worse  than  the  majority  of  those  now 
exhibiting  ? 


Glass. — A patent  has  just  been  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Parkes,  of  Peckham,  Surrey,  for 
making  coffins  of  glass  by  a mould,  or  of  thick 
plates  of  china  joined  together  by  a durable 
cement,  or  of  wooden  cases  lined  with  plates 
of  glass,  united  by  a mixture  of  fused  glass  and 
borax. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  commissioners  or  surveying  officers 
appointed  to  visit  Colchester  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  the  Improvement  Bill  applied 
for,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  commission, 
stated,  that  their  inquiries  also  bore  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  sanatory  condition  of 
towns  in  general,  upon  which  information  was 
required  to  enable  Parliament  to  pass  some 
geueral  measure.  It  was  stated  in  evidence, 
that  all  the  drainage  of  Colchester  might  be 
concentrated  in  the  river ; that  there  were 
eighty  to  ninety  streets,  alleys,  and  courts, in  the 
town  ; that  the  drainage  is  very  imperfect,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  cesspools ; and  that  at 
Chelmsford  the  water  used  to  rise  3 feet  on  the 
Chelmer  meadows,  but  that  since  the  bridge 
was  built  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company  it  has  risen  8 feet.  A clause  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Channel  Commissioners 
power  to  make  a sufficient  bridge  in  case  the 
company  should  not  do  so.  It  was  also  stated 
in  evidence,  that,  nearly  ten  miles  of  gas  mains 
have  beeu  laid  through  eight  miles  of  streets 
and  roads.  Cesspools  at  the  end  of  the  drains 
where  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  river, 
so  that  the  sediment  could  be  cleaned  out  by 
the  farmers  and  used  as  manure,  were  proposed 
for  adoption  in  the  bill,  and  were  admitted  by 

the  officers  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  town  council  of  Colchester  have  resolved 
that  it  is  expedient  to  join  the  county  justices 

in  the  erection  of  a pauper  lunatic  asylum.' A 

fund  for  the  erection  of  Pawnbrokers’  Alms- 
houses at  Stratford,  Essex,  has  been  already 
realized  to  the  extent  of  3,000/.,  and  ground 

has  been  purchased  foi  a site. The  new 

Ordnance  map  of  Southampton,  which  is  just 
completed,  will,  it  is  said,  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  municipal  authorities.  It 
is  drawn  up  on  a scale  of  60  inches  to 
the  mile, — the  scale  of  the  General  Ordnance 

Survey  of  the  Empire  being  6 inches. 

The  Castle-gate  Chapel,  at  Nottingham,  the 
oldest  dissenting  chapel  in  the  town,  is  to  be 

enlarged. Part  of  one  of  the  pinnacles  of 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dudley,  was  recently 
blown  off  by  the  wind,  and  broken  to  pieces 

during  divine  service. The  church  at  So- 

berton  has  been  restored  and  re-opened".  The 
gallery  has  been  removed,  three  fine  arches 
again  brought  into  view,  and  this  ancient  edi- 
fice has  been  restored  to  something  like  its 

former  state. The  parish  church  of  Bebing- 

ton  has  been  re-opened  after  being  extensively 
embellished  and  repaired. It  has  been  deter- 

mined to  postpone  the  Bristol  Improvements 

till  Junel848. TheBath  town-council  mean 

to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  a confirmation  of 
the  grant  of  a piece  of  ground  in  front  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  that  edifice,  on  a plan  proposed 

by  the  rector,  and  approved  by  the  parish. 

The  bill  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
Taunton  contains  300  clauses! It  is  in- 

tended to  erect  a new  church  at  Rowbarton, 
near  Taunton,  from  a design  by  Mr,  William 
B.  Gingell,  architect,  of  that  town.  The  new 
edifice  is  to  be  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  with  a broach  spire,  open 
timber  roofs,  &c. The  repair  and  restora- 

tion of  the  parish  church  of  West  Lavington, 

Wilts,  is  talked  of. The  munificent  sum  of 

1,000/.  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Richards, 
of  Tregadwgan,  towards  the  rebuilding  of  a 
new  church  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel 
Abergowin,  the  present  church  being  very  in- 
conveniently situated. The  Royal  Consorts 

have  each  given  20/.,  and  the  Queen  Dowager 
10/.,  towards  the  establishment  of  new  public 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  at  Liver- 
pool. The  Green-lane  Water-works  there  are 
now  completed,  with  an  engine  filling  the  cool- 
ing ponds  at  the  rate  of  900  gallons  per  min- 
ute. The  Kensington  reservoir,  which  will 
hold  10,000,000  gallons,  was  expected  to  be 
filled  in  a few  days,  when  not  only  will  there 
be  a constant  supply  of  water  in  the  warehouse 
and  other  districts  of  the  town,  but  from  the 
height  of  the  reservoir  (170  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  F.xchange)  fire-engines  now  will  be  often 
unnecessary  in  suppressing  fires.  The  sewers, 
too,  will  be  scoured  out  whenever  they  require 
it,  and  the  streets  in  summer  will  be  effectually 

watered. The  first  stone  of  a new  church  to 

be  built  at  Hagbergham  Eaves,  near  Burnley, 
was  laid  on  New  Year’s  day.  It  is  to  be  in  the 
early  decorated  style,  with  a tower  and  broach 


spire,  and  open  benches  for  500  persons. 
Messrs.  Weightman  and  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield, 
are  the  architects.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kay,  Shut- 
tle worth,  and  W.  Dugdale  are  the  chief 

benefactors  of  the  work. A new  iroij- 

foundry  for  casting  is  about  to  be  erected  near 
Chesterfield.  The  proprietors  are  said  to  have 
already  contracted  for  a portion  of  the  chairs 
and  rails  for  the  Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and 

Boston  Railway. A new  opposition  to  the 

new  town-hall  and  market  scheme  has  lately 

sprung  up  at  Doncaster. The  first  stone 

of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  at  Carleton, 
near  Pontefract,  was  laid  on  Tuesday 

week. Upwards  of  2,000/.,  it  is  said, 

have  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection 
of  a new  church  in  the  populous  district  of 
Cooklev,  in  the  parish  of  YVolverley,  near 

Kidderminster. The  Newark  Mechanics’ 

Institution  expect  to  have  a building  of  their 
own  erected  by  subscription. An  astro- 

nomical observatory  is  about  to  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Edward  John  Collingwood,  at  Lilburn 
Tower,  near  Wooler.  Elevational  and  sec- 
tional plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Moffat,  formerly  pupil  of  Mr.  Dobson,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle.  The  dome  is  to  slide 

round  on  friction  wheels. The  parish 

church  at  Wolsingham  is  to  be  partly  rebuilt, 
and  new  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  Towlaw. 

Tenders  have  been  called  for  in  both  cases. 

The  Gateshead  new  Mechanics’  Institute  is  tc 
be  erected  in  West-street,  where  the  borough 
is  otherwise  extending. In  the  Edin- 

burgh town  council  the  state  of  the  Greyfriars 
burying-ground  has  been  brought  under  no- 
tice. It  appears  to  be  far  too  small  for  the 
crowds  who  are  there  interred.  The  Greyfriars 
is  the  only  burying-ground  in  the  city  for  the 
poor,  and  the  idea  was  thrown  out  that  the  duty 
of  interring  the  poor  should  devolve  upon  the 
parochial  board,  and  that  a new  burying-ground 
tor  that  purpose  was  indispensably  necessary 

* From  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister 

it  appears  that  in  Ireland  the  Government  are 
givingemployment  to 51)0,000  men,  who  aresup. 
posed  to  represent,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, upwards  of  2,000,000  of  the  population 
These  500,000  men  include  a staff  of  11,58/ 
officers,  chiefclerks,  check  clerks,  pay  clerks, &c, 
The  expenditure  upon  these  officers,  clerks,  anc 
labourers  is  172,000/.  weekly.  This  is,  as  neai 
as  possible,  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000/.  per  annum 

According  to  the  Daily  News,  a new  trade 

is  about  to  originate  in  Galway,  which,  if  wel 
worked,  would  afford  employment  to  greai 
numbers  of  the  poor.  The  new  enterprise 
consists  in  supplying  broken  granite  for  the 
formation  of  roads  in  and  about  London.  The 
granite  procured  from  Guernsey  at  presenl 
costs  11s.  3d.  a ton,  which  covers  all  charges 
including  the  actual  freight  of  the  vessel  foi 
the  special  purpose.  Now  the  Galway  people 
believe,  according  to  our  contemporary,  they 
could  undersell  Guernsey  by  at  least  the  differ- 
ence in  the  freight,  as  numbers  of  vessels  saii 

from  that  port  to  London  in  ballast. Among 

other  presentments  passed  at  the  city  of  W uter- 
ford  presentment  sessions,  was  one  of  1,000/. 
for  a public  garden. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Bad  Prospects  for  German  Railroads. — It  is 
stated  that  there  are  some  proposals  making  at 
the  German  Diet — to.  place,  in  case  of  war,  all 
the  lines  under  the  control  of  a military  com- 
mission, presided  over  by  an  Austrian  general. 
Prussia,  however,  has  protested  against  this 
encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  public 
traffic. 

A Humanitarian  Club — has  been  established 
at  Brunswick,  whose  aim  it  is  to  devise  means 
how  the  impediments  to  man’s  welfare  could 
be  best  removed,  and  the  feelings  of  true  hu- 
manity fostered  amongst  the  working  classes. 

The  King  of  Bavaria — outstripping  even 
the  speed  of  the  press,  has  just  resolved  on 
erecting  statues  of  two  ladies,  one  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people, — Maria  of  Brabant,  and 
Agnes  Bernauer;  these  monuments  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  craggy  castle  of  Donauworth 
and  the  bridge  of  Straubing. 

Embellishments  of  Paris.— Mr.  thePrefetde 
la  Seine  has  addressed  to  the  Hume  Secretary, 
for  the  approval  of  government,  a plan  for 
the  alignment  of  the  Place  St.  Michel,  at 
Paris,  near  which  a prolongation  of  the  Rue 
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Soufflet  is  to  be  effected,  which  will  extend  up 
to  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rue  d’Enfer.  The  iron  railing,  which 
has  been  already  carried  up  to  this  point,  will 
be  extended  to  the  present  point  of  junction. 

Prizes  to  Fire-brigade  Men  at  Paris. — On 
the  1st  of  this  month  all  the  detachments  of  the 
above  corps  ( Sapeurs-pompiers ) assembled  in 
the  barracks  of  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Ca- 
therine, in  complete  parade  order — to  witness 
the  distribution  of  medals  to  those  men  who 
bad,  during  the  last  half-year,  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  affording  relief  in  cases 
of  fire.  After  a short  address  of  the  com- 
mandant, five  medals  were  distributed — one  to 
an  officer,  and  four  to  men  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

Enlargement  of  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries 
in  Austria. — The  provincial  house  of  correc- 
tion and  the  foundling-house  have  to  be  in- 
creased at  Prague  — while  the  number  of 
paupers,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  support  them,  are  also  on  the  rise. 

Terrible  State  of  the  Public  Roads  in  the 
■South  of  France. — The  late  inundations,  con- 
jointly with  the  carriage  of  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  bread,  have  ruined  the  public  roads 
•of  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Arles.  That  from 
Avignon  to  Arles  is  completely  relinquished, 
and  no  vehicle  can  pass  it  without  great  risk. 
‘Orders  have  been  sent  for  the  immediate 
reparation  of  these  lines  of  communication. 

Chinese  Samples  of  Industry. — The  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commerce  and  Agriculture  has  for- 
warded to  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the, provinces,  copies  of  thereports  of  thecom- 
missioners  sent  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  state  of  industry.  These  re- 
ports, accompanied  by  original  samples,  will 
guide  the  ’French  manufacturers  to  what  will 
be  best  calculated  for  the  China  market. 

Neiv  System  of  French  Penitentiaries. — As 
it  had  been  at  first  found,  that  the  prison  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Roquette  (conducted  on  the  exclusion 
•system)  exhibited  a great  proportion  of  young 
people  dying  under  this  treatment,  a number 
•of  ingeniously  planned  walking  spaces  ( prome - 
nans')  have  been  constructed  to  the  effect,  that 
•every  one  of  the  480  prisoners  are  now  taking 
•■an  hour’s  exercise  every  day,  without,  however, 
feeing  able  to  meet  each  other.  Since  these 
pramtfnoirs  have  been  erected,  the  mortality 
has  decreased  in  the  proportion  of3£  : 1. 


DRAINAGE  OF  IPSWICH. 

The  council  met  a short  time  since,  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  with  a proper  system  of  drainage 
for  the  town  to  be  provided  for  by  a sufficient 
rate,  without  waiting  till  forced  by  Govern- 
ment into  a probably  more  expensive  measure, 
for  which  loans  at  4 per  cent,  interest  would  be 
requisite.  The  mayor  introduced  the  subject 
of  plans  made  out  by  Mr.  Fleury,  architect, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  council,  according 
to  which,  a sufficient  system  of  drainage  might 
be  effected  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000/.; 
whereas  it  appeared  probable  that  grants  from 
Government  to  an  extent  of  20,000/.  to  30,000/. 
would  be  necessary,  without  a special  rate  and 
a previous  well-economized  system,  to  coverthe 
heavy  expense  of  a commission  of  inquiry  and 
a system  of  drainage  forced  upon  them.  A report 
by  Mr.  Fleury  was  read,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
•out  that  the  fall  or  declination  of  the  town  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  London  in  the  main, 
and  would  admit  of  considerable  economy  in 
‘the  size  of  sewers.  Drain  pipes,  however, 
were  recommended  in  certain  circumstances 
as  less  expensive  than  brick  sewers.  Strong 
9-inch,  12-inch,  and  18-inch  drain-pipes  might 
in  many  cases  supersede  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing brick  drains.  Where  these  latter  were  ne- 
•ces-sary,  sewers  of  an  oval  form,  with  the  lower 
part  semi-elliptical  and  the  upper  semi-cir- 
•circular,  were  recommended  as  best  for  afford- 
ing depth  of  current  favourable  to  good  flush- 
ing. .And  besides,  the  oval  sewer  giving  a 
sectional  area  leaving  a higher  ratio  to  its  pe- 
riphery than  any  other  figure  does  to  its 
boundary  line, the  circle  excepted, there  ismuch 
economy  of  materials  in  the  construction  of  oval 
sewers.  Radiated  bricks  would  be  a further 
saving  in  work,  mortar,  and  consequently  ex- 
pense. The  lower  bed  of  the  sewer  should  be 
built  with  sharp  sand  and  stone  lime,  to  save 
cement  in  the  lower  joints.  The  smallest  size 
recommended  would  be  1 foot  9 inches,  by  2 


feet  6 inches  clear;  the  largest 3 feet  3 inches 
by  2 feet  2 inches,  the  latter  with  man- holes. 
Effluvium  traps,  flushing-doors,  &c.,  were  also 
of  course  attended  to  in  the  report,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  a question  might  arise  as  to  saving 
the  sewerage  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
town  clerk  recommended  that  nothing  should 
be  done  without  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  Government  plan.  The  committee  for  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  then  appointed 
to  report  their  opinion  to  a future  meeting  of 
the  council. 


DEATH  IN  ST.  JAMES’S. 

“A  retired  churchwarden,” — report  says 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Byng, — has  issued  “An 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,”  on  various  local  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  rich  and  poor,  and  which 
ought  to  have  a powerful  effect.  If  such  a 
list  of  abominations  as  he  points  out  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parish  “ where  the  court  is  held, 
where  palaces,  and  palatial  club-houses,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the 
powerful  are  situated,  where  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  a large  staff  of  the  clergy  reside,” 
what  must  be  the  state  of  things  in  other  pa- 
rishes evidently  much  less  favoured. 

The  drainage  the  writer  considers  bad,  for 
“ It  would  appear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sewers  may  be  compared  to  an  elongated  cesspool ! 
For  the  advantage  of  living  over,  and  inhaling  the 
noxious  exhalations  from  this  wide  flat-bottomed 
cesspool,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  been 
taxed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  22  years,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  565,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  enormous  outlay 
of  upwards  of  one  million,  calculated  to  have  been 
expended  by  private  individuals,  in  new  sewers  and 
drains.  Scarcely  credible  as  this  statement  may 
seem,  not  the  less  startling  is  the  fact,  that  simply 
to  correct  the  errors  of  construction,  on  which  such 
sums  have  been  lavished,  a rate  must  forthwith  be 
levied  to  produce  40,000/.,  and  a like  rate  con- 
tinue to  be  levied  for  several  years.  Nothing  can 
shew  more  clearly  the  mal-construction  of  the  sewers 
in  question,  than  the  fact,  that  upon  examination 
of  the  deposit  of  soil  and  filth  accumulated  in  them, 
the  lowest  calculation  of  the  sullage  amounted  to 
2,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  sewer  water  also,  mixed 
with  the  exudations  from  cesspools,  is  represented 
as  filtering  through  the  porous  walls  of  the  sewers, 
— percolating  the  earth, — sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  houses, — rising  in  the  lower  walls, — and 
tainting  the  atmosphere  with  gaseous  fumes  of  the 
most  noxious  description. 

Until  recently,  though  heavily  taxed  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
James's  Place  have  had  to  put  up  with  a sewer  so 
utterly  inadequate  as  to  render  cesspools  absolutely 
necessary.  In  excavating  for  the  new  sewer,  be- 
sides five  others  in  its  line,  no  less  than  three  cess- 
pools were  discovered  in  a single  house.  Though 
fresh  air  might  enter  during  the  day,  in  what  state 
must  this  house  have  been  during  the  night,  with 
every  modern  contrivance  to  exclude  ventilation,  and 
the  vapours  from  these  poison-pits  ascending  and 
vitiating  the  air  of  the  whole  interior.  Before  1841, 
the  greater  part  of  Piccadilly  was  without  a sewer 
at  all ! These  facts  are  cited,  because,  if  this  has 
been  the  state  of  things  in  two  such  respectable  lo- 
calities, it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  less  important  parts  of  the  parish.” 

The  state  of  some  of  the  cow-sheds  and 
slaughter-houses  in  this  parish  is  abominable, 
and  some  of  the  close  courts  and  alleys  present 
such  scenes  as  defy  description.  The  simple 
fact,  that  in  one  district,  St.  James’s-square, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  is  one 
in  ninety ; while  in  another,  and  not  the  worst, 
the  Berwick-street  district,  it  is  one  in  forty- 
two,  speaks  volumes.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  metropolis, 
some  other  “retired  churchwarden”  making 
a similar  examination  and  exposure.  “If 
without  health,  the  rich  man  is  poor,  what 
must  the  poor  man  be  ?” 


The  Academy  Gold  Medal,  and  the 
Discourses  of  Reynolds  and  West  will  be  given 
for  the  best  “ design  for  a Gothic  church  ;” 
the  whole  comprised  in  one  general  and  regular 
composition.  The  design  is  to  be  as  large  as 
an  entire  sheet  of  double  elephant  will  admit, 
and  to  consist  of  a plan,  elevation,  section,  and 
perspective  view.  A silver  medal  will  be 
given  for  the  best  figured  drawing  of  the 
“ Entrance  and  interior  of  the  Temple 
Church.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Deposits  for  the  present  session  to  the 
amount  of  4,200,000/.  have  been  placed,  in 
compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Accountant-general  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  More  than  half  of  this  sum  con- 
sists of  stock  and  exchequer  bills  in  nearly 
equal  amounts.  Several  of  the  companies,  it 
is  understood,  will  be  large  losers  by  their 

recent  Exchequer  bill  investments.' The 

Eastern  Counties  Company  are  enlarging  their 
goods  depdt  at  Bethnal  Green  to  nearly  three 
times  its  original  extent.  To  make  way  for 
new  warehouses  a number  of  miserable  tho- 
roughfares crowded  with  wretched  dwelling- 
houses  have  been  of  late  demolished.  The 
application  of  this  company  to  Parliament  for 
an  extension  to  Guildford-street,  appears  to 
have  led  in  some  way  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
a terminus  has  been  already  formed  in  Gray’s- 

inn-lane,  out  of  a prison. Since  a new  town 

has  sprung  up  around  the  Paddington  station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  extending  to 
the  Birmingham  line  at  Kilburn,  a subscription 
has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  means  of  erecting 
another  new  church.  The  new  church  in 
Hamilton-place,  about  the  centre  of  this  new 
district,  is  about  finished,  and  will  be  conse- 
crated during  the  present  month.  Some  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  between  the  builder  and  the 
architect.  Another  new  church  is  to  be  erected 
adjacent  to  the  Regent’s-park,  where  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  have  set  apart  a 

site  for  the  purpose. Inthe  sinkingof  shafts 

at  Birmingham,  for  the  opening  of  the  tunnel 
to  the  intended  central  station  in  New-street 
there,  one  of  the  superintendents  was  nearly 
suffocated  at  the  bottom  of  a shaft,  by  inhaling 
the  sulphur  from  a blast  of  gunpowder,  and 
unfortunately,  while  being  hastily  withdrawn, 
fell  midway  from  the  top,  and  was  frightfully 
injured.  Some  other  test  than  the  presence  of 
a human  being  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
applied  in  such  cases,  as  it  easily  could  be,  by 
transmission  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
withdrawal  for  examination,  ere  a human  life 
should  be  needlessly  risked.  The  gaseous  re- 
sults of  the  explosion  of  gun  cotton  might  per- 
haps be  found  to  be  more  easily  dissipated 
than  those  of  gunpowder,  and  hence  less  dan- 
gerous.  The  tunnel  at  Dorchester  is  pro- 

gressing under  disadvantages  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  The  sub-contractor,  after  laying  out 
some  thousands,  it  is  said,  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  undertaking,  has  been  obliged  to  throw 
up  his  contract.  One  great  shaft  is  alleged, 
“ by  no  incompetent  judges,”  to  have  been 
quite  unnecessarily  sunk,  and  two  almshouses, 
at  the  rear  of  which  another  “ immense 
shaft  ” has  been  opened,  have  themselves,  too, 
quite  as  unnecessarily  sunk — “ from  the  trea- 
cherous nature  of  the  soil  underneath,”  it  is 
said,  but  primarily  and  more  correctly,  as 
it  probably  should  have  been  said,  — from 
the  treacherous  undermining  of  the  “ im- 
mense shaft  in  their  rear.”  The 

South  Wales  Company,  like  another  of 
whom  we  had  lately  occasion  to  speak,  are 
urging  on  their  contractor,  and  affording  him 
too  good  an  after  excuse  for  defective  works 
and  probable  disaster,  by  the  temptation  of  “ a 
large  premium  ” for  the  completion  of  the 
works  still  earlier  than  the  limits  of  the  period 
which  even  the  interests  of  all  concerned  must 
have  originally  prompted  them  to  limit  already, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  perhaps  further  than 
prudence,  if  not  also  further  than  true  interest, 

would  have  prompted. The  area  of  the 

central  terminus  at  Bedford  has  been  staked 
out  by  Messrs.  Tatter&all  and  Walker,  C.E., 
and  according  to  the  Bedford  Times  “ will  be 
of  most  extraordinary  extent.  The  Com- 
pany,” it  adds,  “ have  probably  purchased  suffi- 
cient experience  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
‘come  first,  served  first,’  and  it  needs  but  little 
foresight  to  predict  that  many  of  us  will  see  a 
larger  town  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse,  than 

* Poor  old  Bedford.’  ” It  is  expected  that 

henceforth  “ one  of  the  greatest  boons  a rail- 
way could  confer  ” on  Bedford,  will  be  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  coals,  at  one  sweep, 
from  Is.  9d.  per  cwt.  down  to  lid.  Messrs. 
Stephenson  and  Co.  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  confer  on  the  inhabitants 
a graceful  foretaste  of  this  future  benefit,  and 
to  prove  to  all,  whether  interested  pro  or  con , 
that  such  was  one  determinate  end  to  be  thus 
at  once  accomplished.  They  had  1,000  tons 
of  coal  at  Fenny  Stratford,  ready  to  pour  into 
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Bedford  so  soon  as  the  way  was  clear. 

Great  part  of  the  wooden  viaduct  in  course 
of  erection  at  Denby  Dale,  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Huddersfield  Junction  Line,  has  been  literally 
blown  down  by  the  wind  ; and  such  was  the 
depth  which  the  supporters  (twenty-seven  in 
number)  had  to  fall  (namely  100  feet), 
that  the  strongest  were  broken  to  splinters. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  5,000/. 
Another  insatiable  bog  near  Bingley,  de- 
scribed by  the  Globe,  is  at  present  hungrily  at 
work,  devouring  “ sixty  tons  of  earth  and 
stones  every  hour  of  the  day,” — a liberal  con- 
tribution, in  the  thankless  administration  of 
which,  notwithstanding  previous  experience 
and  advice,  and  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
fact  that  “ all  is  swallowed  up  every  morning,” 
men  and  horses  are  engaged,  as  well  as  steam, 
and  all  to  no  end,  of  course,  as  heretofore. 
“ It  is  a question  at  what  time  it  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  up,”  which  had  better  be  ashed 
at  Stowmarket  or  Chat  Moss,  where,  as  our 
readers,  at  least,  well  know,  heavy  matters  of  a 
similar  sort  were,  in  like  manner,  at  first  so 
industriously  poured  into  the  insatiable  gulph, 
and  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  was  merely  this,  that  the 
heavy  matter  thrown  in  sunk  down  to  the 
bottom,  forcing  up  the  lighter  bog  above  it,  to 
a higher  and  still  higher  level,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  stones  and  earth 
thrown  in.  And  this  the  bog  would  probably 
in  every  case  continue  to  do,  were  the  accumu- 
lations of  heavy  matter  continued  to  a sufficient 
extent,  until  its  equilibrium  would  be  over- 
turned, when,  of  course,  it  would  become  one 
of  those  fearful  and  strange  phenomena,  a 
moving  bog,  spreading  itself  abroad,  and 
swallowing  up  every  thing  in  its  way,  until  it 

attained  toanother  settled  level. The  South- 

Western  Scottish  line, — the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle,— is  making  rapid  progress 
in  Ayrshire.  The  centres  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Ayr  are  now  in,  and  give  a good  idea 
of  what  this  great  structure  will  be,  as  they  are 
seen  towering  far  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  which  grow  at  the  top  of  rocks  100  feet 

in  height. An  abuse  in  the  treatment  and 

disposal  of  tenders  for  8,000  tons  of  railway 
iron,  by  a German  company,  to  the  prejudice  of 
three  parties  in  England  tendering,  was  exposed 
by  the  Times  in  its  City  article  the  other  day, 
as  one  which,  on  national  grounds,  requires  im- 
mediate publicity.  The  prices  stated  by  the 
English  parties,  on  special  request,  were 
10/.  10s.,  10/.  5s.,  and  10/.,  per  ton  ; but  the  di- 
rectors of  the  German  company,  instead  of 
completing  the  contract  with  the  English  party 
offering  at  the  lowest  price,  only  made  use  of 
that  offer  to  induce  the  agent  of  another  party 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  tender  by  7s-  6d. 
per  ton,  thus  bringing  it  2s.  6d.  below  the  10/., 
and  upon  this  adroitly  concluded  an  agreement, 
which  is  likely  to  injure  German  companies 
themselves  in  future  as  well  as  English  ones  at 
present. 


STOCKPORT  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Two  surveying  officers,  an  architect,  and  a 
barrister-at-law,  have  been  sent  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests  to  Stockport,  where  they  have 
made  preliminary  inquiries  relative  to  the  im- 
provements there  contemplated,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stockport  Mercury , comprise  four 
bridges  with  streets  connected,  to  cost  19,072/.; 
widening,  and  otherwise  improving  streets  and 
opening  new  ones,  and  roads,  20,101/.  ; besides 
which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  a deficiency  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  corporation  and  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Water  Works  Company 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  on 
the  other;  the  latter  to  supply  surplus  water 
from  extensive  localities  in  Derbyshire  and 
North  Cheshire,  and  the  former  from  their  re- 
servoirs, fed  from  their  sources  in  Lyme  Park. 
Evidence  was  led  to  shew  that  by  the  present 
company,  whose  supply  is  chiefly  from  arte- 
sian springs  and  bore  holes,  only  4,000  out  of 
12,000  houses  had  a limited  supply',  out  of 
259,863  gallons  a day ; whereas,  for  a popu- 
lation of  61,000,  twenty  gallons  a day  on  an 
average,  for  each  individual,  or  1,220,000 
gallons  a day  in  all,  are  requisite  for  sanatory 
and  other  purposes.  The  immense  difference 
is  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  deficiency  of 
supply  and  partly  by  the  irregular  and  expen- 


sive addition  to  that  supply  from  other  sources 
than  those  of  the  company'.  A clause  in  the 
proposed  bill,  prohibitive  of  smoke,  was  also 
discussed. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

The  expiry  of  another  week  brings  with  it 
another  series  of  notes  to  chronicle  on  a sub- 
ject which  appears  to  be  exciting  an  interest 
surprisingly  general,  and  a determination  as 
remarkably  unanimous  in  favour  both  of  the 
establishment  of  gas-light  where  it  has  not 
hitherto  been,  and  of  the  thorough  reformation 
of  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  expense 
of  it  where  it  hitherto  has  been,  long  a source 
of  enjoyment  or  annoyance,  or  both  combined. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  at  Bir- 
mingham for  the  lighting  of  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Edgbaston  which  is  within  the 

boundary  of  the  parliamentary  borough. 

Two  commissioners  have  been  at  Runcorn 
making  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the  gas 
company’s  bill  for  the  supply  of  additional 
townships  in  this  “main  outlet  of  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  country.”  There,  at  present, 
forty-twostreets  and  courts  are  partially  lighted 
with  gas,  both  within  and  without,  at  7s.  6d. — 
or,  for  130,000  feet  upwards,  at  4s.  6d— per 

1,000  feet. The  Liverpool  (incipient) 

Guardian  Gas  Company  are  exhibiting,  just 
now,  a gas-meter  said  to  be  so  simply  con- 
structed, that  any  consumer  can  check  the 
quantity  consumed  without  official  interference. 
The  impurity  and  feebleness  of  the  gas- 
light at  Wakefield,  as  well  as  its  high  price, 
and  its  deficientquantity,  have  at  length  aroused 
the  inhabitants  to  a determination  to  support 
the  bill  of  the  proposed  new  company  there,  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  old,  also  applied  for. 
They  very  naturally  think  that  from  the  local 
situation  of  Wakefield,  in  the  very  midst  ofan 
excellent  coal-field,  gas  ought  to  be  as  low,  if 
not  lower,  in  price,  and  as  good,  if  not  better, 
in  quality  there  as  any  where  else.  The 
grievance  at  Newcastle,  however,  as  well  as 
there  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  shew  the  fact, 
at  least,  if  not  the  inference,  to  be  the  very  re- 
verse.  The  Wakefield  parish  church  clock 

is  lighted  with  gas  at  the  expense  of  the  dra- 
pers’ apprentices  and  assistants  there. The 

surveying  officers  have  made  the  inquiries  at 
Shipley  and  Bingley,  already  referred  to  in 
our  previous  notes.  Bingley,  with  5,000  in- 
habitants, has  its  gas  yet  to  come,  as  Shipley 
with  3,000  also  has;  and  strong  cases  were 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  the  pro- 
posed bills  for  both  these  thriving  districts. 

At  Cockermouth  a public  vestry  has  voted 
200/.  for  lighting  the  town  for  the  next  twelve- 

months. The  Gas  Committee  at  Newcastle, 

it  appears,  lately  proposed  to  purchase  the 
present  company’s  works  at  50  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  their  original  property,  but  fortu- 
nately the  company  rejected  the  offer;  since 
which  the  committee  has  found  that  new  works 
can  be  provided  for  about  one-half  the  sum 
thus  offered.  A correspondent  of  the  Gates- 
head Observer  states,  that  one  reason  why  the 
gas  is  so  bad  in  such  a locality  appears  to  be 
the  improvidence  of  the  company,  in  not  supply- 
ing themselves  with  a stock  of  good  coals 
when  the  collieries,  as  they  usually  do,  cease 
working  for  a time  at  the  close  of  the  year ; so 
that  they  are  compelled  to  use  all  sorts  of  in- 
ferior rubbish  ! The  vulgar  but  shrewd  and 
truthful  adage,  that  “ the  shoemaker's  wife  is 
ever  ill  shod,”  was  never  perhaps  more  curi- 
ously illustrated  than  in  the  present  instance. 
In  Edinburgh,  where  the  gas  is  made  from 
this  very  coal,  the  gas  is  so  pure,  that  it  may  be 
burnt  in  every  room  of  a house — and  indeed  is 
frequently  used  even  in  bed-rooms.  Many 
houses,  even  of  the  lower  orders  there,  and  at 
Glasgow,  having  one  or  more  (some  all)  of 
their  rooms  fitted  up  with  gas  burners,  for  the 
sake  of  economy  as  well  as  of  improvement. 


Master  Carpenters  and  New  Build- 
ings Bill. — On  Thursday, the  4th  inst.,a  very 
full  meeting  of  the  committee  upon  the  intended 
New  Buildings  Bill  was  held  at  the  Free- 
masons Tavern,  Mr.  H.  Biers  in  the  chair, 
when  the  present  Bill  up  to  Section  20  was 
discussed,  and  such  alterations  made  therein 
as  appeared  to  the  committee  necessary  to 
amend  it.  The  committee  adjourned  to 
Tuesday  the  16th  inst. 


MOSAIC  WORK,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  W . F.  Cooke,  V.P.,in  the  chair; 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  read  an  essay  “ On  the  Art 
of  Mosaic,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  The  author 
commenced  by  stating,  that  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  subject  must  convince  that  this 
art,  taking  the  form  of  either  pavement  or 
mural  decoration,  has  been  connected  with 
most  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  architectural 
genius  in  all  ages;  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of 
many  at  the  present  time  to  effect  the  revival 
of  this  art,  he  would  endeavour  to  convey  us 
clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  nature,  history, 
and  condition  of  this  graceful  handmaid  to  the 
science  of  decoration.  The  first  positive 
notice  of  the  existence  of  such  an  art  occurs 
in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  wherein  an  account  of  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  the  Palace  of  Ahasuerus 
is  mentioned,  and  that  passage  clearly  estab-* 
lishes  the  fact,  that  the  Persians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art,  and  it  is  supposed  com- 
municated it  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the 
Romans  obtained  their  first  specimens.  Ciam- 
pini  divides  the  art  into  four  principal  varieties 
called  tesselatum,  sectile,  figlinum,  and  ver- 
miculatum.  The  first,  the  opus  tesselatum,  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient;  this  kind  of  mosaic 
consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  seldom 
averaging  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square  ; the  best  specimens  of  this  description 
of  tessela  occur  at  Pompeii,  and  in  the  V atican. 
The  second  division  of  the  art,  the  opus  sectile, 
was  also  applied  to  pavements,  and  it  is  in  this 
description  of  mosaic  that  the  simple,  vet  mag- 
nificent pavement  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome  is  ; 
executed.  This  variety  of  mosaic  was  formed  I 
of  thin  slices  of  different  coloured  marbles  cut 
into  slabs  of  a given  form.  The  opus  figlinum 
was  more  generally  employed  in  mural  deco-  | 
ration,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  first  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  be- 
hind the  pantheon  ; it  consisted  of  figures, 
fruits,  ornaments,  &c.,  formed  by  means  of  small 
cubes  of  vitreous  composition,  composed  of  al- 
lumini  and  some  metallic  oxide  to  colour  it ; 
no  specimen  of  this  description  of  mosaic  has  j 
ever  been  discovered  in  England.  The  fourth 
description  of  mosaic,  or  opus  vermiculatum,  is 
subdivided  by  Ciampini  into  three  varieties.  j 
The  opus  major,  generally  employed  in  large 
pavements  oi  ceilings,  to  represent  the  figures 
of  gods,  centaurs,  &c.  The  opus  medium  was 
a much  finer  kind  of  work,  and  was  generally  j 
applicable  to  walls.  The  third  division, 
opus  minor,  or  opus  vermiculatum,  was  | 
the  finest  and  most  elaborate  of  all 
the  ancient  Roman  mosaics,  and  consisted 
of  the  most  delicate  pictures,  formed  entirely 
by  minute  pieces  of  marble  and  fictile  work,  l 
many  of  the  stripes  being  only  the  twentieth  of  I 
an  inch  across.  The  most  beautiful  specimen 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  the  one  usually  ‘ 
known  by  the  name  of  Pliny’s  Doves,  a copy  j 
of  which  in  mosaics  was  exhibited.  There  is  |i 
one  kind  of  mosaic  which  the  author  had  ob- 
served at  Pompeii,  and  which  he  considers 
may  not  be  inaptly  termed  the  opus  incertum  I 
of  mosaics,  composed  of  ull  sorts  and  kinds  of  r 
marbles  put  together  in  irregular  shapes,  and 
when  united  into  a mass  with  cement,  and  laid  tl 
on  the  floor  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  is  reduced  U 
to  a polished  face  by  friction.  In  completing  r 
the  sketch  of  this  art  under  the  Romans,  the  |! 
author  stated  that  the  preparation  ordinarily  s 
made  by  them  for  the  reception  of  the  mosaics  j 
consisted  in  their  first  placing  a layer  of  large  t 
stones  or  flints,  but  with  very  little  cement,  , 
on  the  ground.  Upon  this  was  placed  a course  ji 
of  concrete,  composed  of  smaller  stones,  and  J 
lime  beaten  and  rammed  with  great  care  ; upon  i 
this  a third  layer  of  cement  was  placed  ; the  ? 
tesserae  or  mosaics  were  then  placed  ; and  over  r 
the  whole  was  poured  liquid  cement,  so  as  to  i 
perfectly  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
cubes.  During  the  reigns  of  the  twelve  Ctesars  l 
this  art  rose  to  an  unexampled  popularity.  . 
During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  138)  to  that 
of  Caracalla,  the  art  appears  to  have  lost  in  i 
quality.  After  the  year  220  it  became  ob-  f| 
scured  by  the  clouds  which  swept  the  Roman  'i 
empire.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  three  | 
varieties  arose,  which  obtained  universally  in  jj 
Italy  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  j 
and  during  nearly  1,000  years  changed  but 
little  either  in  principle  or  design.  The  em- 
peror, Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222  to  235)  j 
brought  with  him  from  Alexandria  great  quan- 
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titles  of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  which  he 
caused  to  be  worked  into  small  squares  and 
triangles,  and  variously  combined,  thereby  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  this  art,  which  formed 
the  pavement  of  all  the  rich  Italian  churches. 
We  have  an  interesting  specimen  in  Westmin- 
stcr  Abbey,  referred  to  the  year  1260. 

The  author,  after  tracing  the  history  on  to 
its  decline,  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
encaustic  tiles,  proceeded  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  had  of  late  years  led  to  its  par- 
i tial  revival.  He  also  gave  a detailed  descrip- 
! tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  employed 
j by  Messrs.  Singer  and  Pether,  and  Messrs. 

I Minton  and  Co.,  and  concluded  by  urging  on 
j architects,  and  the  public  generally,  theapplica- 
i bility  of  the  manufacture  to  the  purposes  of 
j decoration. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  2nd  instant,  the  society  met  for  the 
l first  time  in  the  new  theatre,  and  a paper  by 
I Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  was  read,  giving  a descrip- 
J tion  of  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Herron 
j for  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way  of 
j the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  other  rail- 
. ways  in  the  United  States.  The  method  was 
J a deviation  both  from  the  systems  of  the  longi- 
1 tudinal  and  the  transverse  sleepers,  crossing 
each  other  and  spiked  together  at  the  inter- 
' sections  with  wooden  trenails  or  iron  pins, 
| according  to  circumstances,  forming  an  e.x- 
1 tended  platform,  upon  which  their  longitudinal 
j bearers  were  laid,  supporting  bridge-shaped 
i rails  with  wrought-iron  chairs.  The  paper 
| gave  an  account  of  several  deviations  from  the 
j general  system,  such  as  making  the  trellis-work 
of  iron  laid  in  bitumen,  &c.,  and  also  a detail 
i of  the  amount  of  traffic  conveyed  along  the 
I;  railway;  whence  it  appeared,  that  within  one 
i year  and  five  days  from  its  being  opened  for 
j general  use,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
j tons  of  goods  had  been  conveyed  along  it,  with- 
I out  any  prejudicial  effect,  and,  in  fact,  with  less 
i wear  and  tear  than  was  usual  upon  railways  in 
■ States.  The  cost  of  a single  line  of  per- 
manent wav  was  about  850/.  per  mile.  From 
I the  discussion  that  ensued,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion,  that  although  the  system  might  succeed 
in  a country  where  timber  abounded,  it  was  in- 
applicable for  English  railroads  ; and  excep- 
i tions  were  taken  to  the  general  features  of  the 
['  construction  for  high  speed,  as  the  rails,  which 
; weighed  only  forty-four  pounds  per  yard,  and 
were  of  abridge  form,  could  notresist  the  impact 
of  the  wheels  at  great  velocity  : the  junction  of 
the  diagonally  laid  sleepers  would  become 
loosened,  and  there  would  be  too  much  deflec- 
tion between  the  bearing  points. 


Corrceyoittifnce. 

URBAN  BURIAI,. 

Sir, — I trust  you  will  kindly  give  admission 
to  a few  very  concise  remarks  from  a former 
i correspondent,  whose  experience,  brought  to 
i bear  on  the  above  subject,  has  certainly  been  of 
: use,  and  had  a degree  of  usefulness  felt,  if  not 
i acknowledged,  in  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the 
-general  necessity  of  a novel  and  substantially 

- ameliorated  system. 

For,  while  several  have  given  sketches,  or 
filled  up  representations  of  individual  “ hor- 
rors,’ — in  your  pages  alone  has  appeared  an 
orderly  systematic  notice  of  London  church- 
yard deficiencies,  caused  by  the  utter  dis- 
proportion of  room  to  population ; also 
some  suggestions  for  “joint  parochial  ceme- 
teries;"’— the  two  having  been,  at  any  rate, 

- and  claiming  a humble  merit,  useful  in  the 
reception  of  any  comprehensive  general  de- 
sign. 

W hilst  the  grand  abuses  have  been  suffici- 
ently dilated  upon,  the  grief  to  private  Chris- 
tian and  human  feeling,  owing  to  the  mise- 
rable and  disturbed  wretched  places  in  which 
survivors  are  compelled  to  leave  a loved  corpse, 
has  certainly  not  had  the  mention  (though  it 
niay  have  been  thought  of),  which  might  have 
been  expected  or  wished. 

The  writer  would  be  the  last  to  forward  any 
Gallo- Mania,  but  will  submit  that,  as  in  Abat- 
toirs, and  extra  urban  markets,  preventing  a 
load  of  cruelty  and  insalubrity,  seen  and  un- 
known, so  in  sepulture  ; Paris  having  in  three 
grounds,  full  four  hundred  acres  for  one  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  and  London  (besides  new  ce- 


meteries, which  are  not  compulsive)  one  hun- 
dred for  two  millions.  They  “ manage  these 
things  better  in  France.”— I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Feb.  8th,  1847.  J.  D.  Parry. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I attended  the  morning  service  at  the 
Temple  Church  yesterday,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised and  sorry,  considering  how  lately  it  had 
been  restored,  to  6ee  the  serious  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  thrust  of  the  groining,  on  the 
two  opposite  piers  nearest  the  altar;  especially 
the  one  immediately  behind  the  pulpit,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  sway  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  6 inches.  I should 
feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether 
this  has  been  noticed,  and  whether  any  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  arrest  the  mischief. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  C. 

P.S.  For  your  satisfaction,  I inclose  my 
card. 

London,  Feb.  8,  1847, 


HHtaceUanea* 


Chalk  Fuel.' — The  original  paragraph, 
quoted  from  our  columns  by  the  press  through- 
out the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
chalk,  surrounded  by  coal,  in  producing  in- 
tense heat  at  a small  expense,  has  led  to  various 
experiments  as  well  as  considerable  discus- 
sion, in  the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Hull,  has  thought  it  advisable,— and  very  pro- 
perly too,  as  a mere  precaution,  but  not  as  a 
prohibition,— to  object  to  the  use  of  chalk  for 
fuel  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  combustion.  This,  it  is  obvious,  would 
fo  rm  a fatal  objection  to  its  use  in  aboriginal 
huts  where  no  proper  means  of  ventilation  are 
provided  ; but,  as  observed  by  the  Cambridge 
Advertiser,  which  has  ably  advocated  its  use, 
or  at  least  the  trial  of  its  quality,  chalk  would 
not  be  one  jot  or  tittle  more  dangerous  than 
charcoal,  which,  as  our  readers  all  know  very 
well,  can  be,  and  constantly  is,  burned,  with- 
out any  danger,  if  proper  precautions  are  ob- 
served. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany.— At  a special  meeting  of  this  company, 
held  last  week  to  receive  the  draft  of  a bi’ll 
for  altering  the  line  of  their  works,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  proposed  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Han  over-square, 
near  Skew-bridge,  on  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  sewer,  in  the  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  and 
terminating  at  or  near  the  Broadway  in  Ham- 
mersmith, together  with  the  necessary  works 
by  which  the  aqueduct  or  conduit  would  pass 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke  Chelsea,  St. 
Mary  Abbot’s  Kensington,  through  Fulham 
and  Hammersmith.  The  tunnel  here  proposed 
was  stated  by  their  engineer  to  be  preferable 
to  iron,  aud  would  remove  the  opposition  that 
existed  to  the  erection  of  steam  works  in  the 
metropolis.  30,000/.  is  the  sum  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  week  for  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a large  dwelling-house  in 
Ipswich  ; and  of  new  schools  at  Towlaw  ; for 
partly  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  of  Wolsingbam  ; for  the  excavation  for 
and  construction  of  sewers  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea;  for  best  Guernsey  granite, 
flints,  and  pit  ballast  for  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well ; for  the  regular  supply  of  cliff  stone  at 
Hull ; for  the  working  of  limestone  and  other 
quarries,  or  hauling  stone  for  the  repair  of 
roads  in  Herefordshire  ; and  for  masons’,  car- 
penters’, plasterers’,  slaters’,  plumbers’,  smiths’, 
glaziers’  and  painters’  works  for  three  years  at 
the  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  build- 
ings at  Edinburgh  Castle,  Leith  Fort,  Piers- 
hill,  Queensberry,  Greenlaw,  and  Blackness 
Castle. 

French  Plate-glass.  — We  have  lately 
seen  specimens  of  French  plate-glass,  at  the 
Soho  warehouse,  in  Soho-square,  of  great 
brilliancy  and  beautiful  colour.  The  price  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  English  glass.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  recommend  foreign  pro- 
ductions over  those  of  our  own  country,  but  as 
our  plate-glass  manufacturers  shew  little  de- 
sire to  improve,  or  to  let  the  public  have  all 
the  advantages  which  the  reduction  of  duty 
should  bring,  a little  competition  will  perhaps 
be  serviceable.  Plate-glass  ought  to,  be  cheaper 
in  England  than  it  is. 


Mr.  Kearns  Deane,  Architect. This 

gentleman,  who,  in  connection  with  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  his  brother,  has  executed  many  works 
in  Ireland  which  are  well  spoken  of,  expired 
in  the  prime  of  life,  on  the  30th  ultimo.  The 
Cork  Examiner  says,  “Architecture,  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  has  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
most  gifted  exponents,  one  of  her  most  en- 
thusiastic upholders.  Ilis  sorrowing  friends 
justly  attribute  his  death,  in  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  to  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  unwearying 
devotion  with  which  he  toiled  at  his  profes- 
sion— wasting  those  precious  hours  that  ex- 
hausted nature  requires  for  her  restoration,  in 
incessant  toil.”  The  bow  should  not  be  always 
bent. 

Competition.— Plans  have  been  called  for, 
by  advertisement  in  the  current  newspapers, 
for  a Fever  Hospital  at  Bedford. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Feb.  15.— Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  Jamcs’s- 
square,  S p.M  . 

Tuesday,  l6th.—  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
Gcorge-street,  8$  p.m. 

Wednesday,  17th. — Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  8 p.m.; 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southampton! 
street. 

Thursday,  1 8th.——  Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  SA 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Water  Wheel*.'* — A correspondent  asks — “ What  power 
of  water  is  necessary  to  carry  a wheel  for  grinding  corn 
and  threshing,  fee.  from  four  to  six-horse  power  ; and  the 
fall  necessary  to  obtain  a sufficient  amount  of  water  for  a 
breast  or  over-shot  wheel.” 

;;  J;  — Yes.  Ask  for  the  last  editions. 

...  Ferif «s. ’ We  will  examine  the  work  in  question. 
\V  c have  a different  account  of  it  from  another  quarter. 

“ Tiles.”— A correspondent  wishes  to  know  “where  he 
can  obtain  tiles  that  represent  brickwork,  to  cover  vertical 
timber  work.” 

“ Peckham  Investment  Company."— The  name  of  the 
lowest  contractor  is  Pettipher,  and  the  amount  A'1,Q83,  not 
*1,943,  as  stated. 

" Architectural  Roofing  Tiles.”— We  advise  “ T.”  to  call 
on  Mr.  Hughes,  at  the  Company’s  office,  158,  Strand,  who 
will  give  all  information  that  may  be  required.  They  have 
a very  good  appearance. 

Kensington  Workhouse  Competition.” — Correspondents 
must  bide  their  time.  We  will  review  this  matter  presently. 
We  insert  one  letter  elsewhere, 

Received.  — “ E.  D.”  (Pimlico).  " J.  J.,”  “w  C” 
(Smah.ick),  “H.  D.  G.,"  "W.  B.”  ■■  Report  of  Mr. 
Henry  Austin,  C.E.,  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,”  with  an  Appendix;  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
F?ck'  Ant,4uary  -'-nd  Geologist’s  Companion;  by 

Mr.  W.  Downing  Bruce,  F.S.A.  (Longman,  1847).  “A 
riti  eC”°n  Tables,  compiled  from  good  autho- 

us  till 

Erratum.— In  letter  respecting  mill  at  Pleasley,  p.  08, 
for  one  Mr.  Burton,  read  our  Mr.  Burton. 

NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder, may 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or  the 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each.— A few  volumes  for  18  lG 
remain  on  sale,  price  21s. 


A.aVBJR.TISElVS:BIcrTS. 

IJUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others 

a™,r?fLc5KuUv.i,nforrncd-  that  they  can  he  supplied  with 
1KPIL^9,VV‘;IIsS'  GIRDERS,  IIAIN-WATEU  1’IPFS  ARE  A 

™SVBSgtiVAKCY  IKON  JwSf; 

Luke  s.  A great  variety  of  I attems  for  Lathe-work,  &<■,,  Ac, 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  JNDIA- 

l^TENTI?Es'^  Co.,  Manchester, 

ffifcKteun/f  ^ VDI‘®ZED" 'INDIA-' 

different  decrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  « hich  it  is  niV.i,  ! 
Washers  for  Wd't"'Rn'ljl!r  has  heen  successfully  used  for 

Flap  and  Foot  Valves,  au'dli  may  housed 

m thej°ima  **'on  gutters,  and  in  the 
The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thick- 

SfS’£”r°£t!”  ““  ™“th  ,,rt  *“1 1,1  b!“k" 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient 

T.-.  ...  Pocket  Appendage. 

U all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

. Of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid'tlic  lo»s  or  time 
or  alter,  offers  a,  most  convenient  substitute,  as  I »k,  which  oxvd>»"« 

r!;v  the.  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford- 
Ppn  ^;n  iU;kfri'*rs‘roftd’ J',Jlulon-  0,1  application,  by  letter,  this 
I cn  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


nding. 


TJ KANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

^AiG^iVi0!1  nJu  un,:1Valk'd  for  their  durability  and  easv  action. 

™n£„by  the  Sentlenicu  ot  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 
cipal hankers.  merchants,  aud  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
hemdes  several  of  lier  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  nut  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
ro'd'onod;  and respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEAN E & GEMjH\E  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  Loudon-bridge,”  and  the  box 
winch  contains  exnctly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variouslv  co- 
loured lnbel,  inscribed, 

. “G.  aud  J.  DEANE'S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridgc.” 
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THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell -street, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 


Best  Patcut  Cut  Clasp. 


64  7d.  8d.  la  la  «A 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15a  64  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s. 1 r>“ 


2s.  per  1,000. 


4s  3d.  5a  6s.  64  7s.64  10a  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 34  per  inch.  Registers,  GJ4, 74,  8 a. , Vf,' “Ch 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Rnuges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
“Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  1 lttinga 
3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  123.  64  A n 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  ‘ - " 

pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blaekfriars-road,  and  117,  Uuion- 

Bts\ron^°Self-8a1ctiiig  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oren, 


and  Wrought  Bars  :— 


3 ft  9 in. 


oiudiu.  3 ft  6 in.  

£3. 6a  £3  13a  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4108- 

Hcniy's  Patent  improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  rought  iron 
Oven:— 


3ft  Sin. 


: ft.  6 in.  3feet9in.  4 
*o.  iuo.  £6. 5s.  £6. 10a  . . 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Manufacture?  of'°WOLF  ASTON'S  ’ RATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  usc^ daily. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  Tariff  of  Glass,  Colours,  and  Paints,  87,  Bisbops- 

gate-street  Without. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boses 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boses  :— 
10  ia  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 
8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in. 
61  in  by  4j  in.  and  6 in.  bv  4 in. 
by  3 in.  and  under. 


per  ft 
. 2‘4 
. 3d. 


A? 


Coloured  Glass  from  Bohemia  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours,  la  64  per  foot  Splendid 
engraved  Rossetts,  64  per  inch  ; a Rossctt. 

't.'5?.  has' a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the  New  Bourse  at  Hamburg,  and  will 
shortly  have  completed  the  London  Royal 
Exchange,  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 
Gentlemen  wishing  an  engraving  of  their 
own  mansion  have  only  to  send  a correct 
drawing. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  25a 
Thirds,  23a 

Milled  Sheet  Lend  and  Lead  Pipe,  20a 
Linseed  Oil,  2a  44  per  gallon ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  104  per 
gallon. 


per  Imp.  Gal. 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  a 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  yeara— Dries  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  houra 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
houra 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 13 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coaehmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Dries  in  about  ten  houra 


VARNISH. 


Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromes, 
Blacks.  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryera 
Best  Town  Glue,  40a  per  cwt 
I Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaciers’ 
Toola  Patent  Diamonds,  12a  each,  war- 
I ranted. 


Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany  s. 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
wooda 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  10 

Also  ns  a dryer  in  ground  Colours, 
which  much  improves  their  appearance 

Black  J apan  12 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black  31 


per  Imp.  GaL . 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 
Stoves.  &c.— It  dries  immediately.  s. 

Furniture  Varnish  for  J apanuers 141 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20: 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20: 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above.  „ 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures — 24 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  16 

N aphtha ; ■ • ■ 1® 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WARRANTED. 


Patent  Liquid  Wood  Notting 16 


21  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank. 


, eomple.j,  

White  Basin,  roundV slve  Cranks,  £ s.  d. 
Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10  0 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with  £ a.  d. 

Blue  Basin,  extra " I 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  V nlve  Closet,!  on  Brahma'* 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

BeerlMachmes,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and .others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns, 

...» I. ..  „„,i  prenr  vanetv  of  dutdosc  for  which  artificial 
e hundreds  of 


JWSnTSd lyeiV mrietv  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency  An  lm- 

DorBet-street,  Fleet-street.  


WARMING.— STEPHENSON  & PEILL, 

61,  firaccchurch-street,  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  any  number  of  Offices,  Strong  Rooms,  aud  other  apart- 
ments,  at  any  elevation,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  Ventilation  and  a Pure  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy, Cleanliness,  and  perfect  Security  from  1 ire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation,  strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safes.  Bookcases.  &c. 
Manufactory.  17.  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALLS 
Patcut  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35s.  upwards.  


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lone,  add  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  aud  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  nis  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  imsured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  1 he  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arrange'd,  to  give  ever}-  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Hoads,  Shoes,  act 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


rpH  E B I RMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 


j,  TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  .Marine  and  Locomotn  e 
Steam  Engines  in  England  aud  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Cogper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  W eld.  T hej 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  — - - - 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42.  Cambndi^jstreet, 


Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions,  and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to  order. 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 
BERKS. 

CH.  and  F.  CLARK  beg  to  inform 

• Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  may  be  supplied  with 
Goods  of  best  manufacture  at  the  following  net  prices,  for  cash  :— 
Sheet  Lead  ....  per  owt.,  19s.  64  I Genuine  White  Lead. 


19s.  64  warranted 
20s.  6d.  Second  ditto., 
I Third  ditto. 


per  cwt , 26s.  64 
24s.  6d. 
22s.  64 


Lift  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Cooks,  and  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
scription ; Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes  of  first-rate  quality. 

Old  Lead  bought  or  exchange4— Credit  given  upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  references. 

J anuary  23rd,  1847. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

/CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  is.  34  rer  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  94  per  foot,  run  • 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— l,  rung- 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOODg 

. . KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Compos' 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  aud  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of 


WAL 

KN 


during  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec 
tunlly  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  then 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  m endea 
vouring  to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success 

Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  ir  -au *- 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  p 
with  a brusn  like  common  paint,  can  he  used  in 

situations,  nnd  does  not  require  heat.  , _ ...  _ . , 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


l offering  to  th< 


OHO  SLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  Soho-squarc,  depot  for  the  sale  of  tho  slate  glass  manufac- 
by  the  St  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Companies,  Pans. 
The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally  is 
' ' uested  to  this  article,  which  stands  ^unnviuled^for 


s° 


particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands  unnvauea  lor 
brilliancy  of  colour,  superiority  of  substance  and  polish,  and  pos- 
sesses almost  faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured 
of  any  dimensions. -Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  an 
further  particulars,  to  be  addressed  to  ALFRED  GOSLETI, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

IROIVN  GLASS,  in  Crate,  nf  Elgin 

' Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown.  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  — 3 19 
upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 10 


n Squares  of  Small 
o Crown  Glass,  at  14 
0 Ij4,  24  and  214  per 
0 | foot. 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descript 


ptions  equally  low.— White  Lead., 

OU,'  Turps,  Coiours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  .6, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 


N.B.  Sashes  glazed  at  41  and  5d.  per  foot. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


■ the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
cd  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
last,  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

_ .has  been 

tested  <._. 
the  last  ....  .— 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  ~ 
sweep's  machine. 

They  ar 

Cement. 


i wept  by  the 
w manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 


The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
f‘ VAlSs  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 

MTampsi.'  V 


J7RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 


ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 

ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
s at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 


will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  suppli  d with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 


BRITISH  SHEET. 

jjrtixi&ii  launii.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass 
London  for  H6RTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 

cverv  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted.  ______  T r-r, 

C VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD:  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS.  22s.  per  cwt;  Lead  Pipe,  23s. .vet  cwt 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 

1>F or* compete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COHAN.  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  aud  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  C,  Pnnces-street, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


H 


ERRING’SPATENT  safety 


builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  -------- 

all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every. two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a.  complete  v®t'|a^  and  Sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — Apply. for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


TO  BUILDERS,  DF.COBATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

DEPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hanging.— 

M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
lias  opened  a Depot  in  London  for  the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hanA  The  patterns  will  be 


by  the  inspection  — . - 

found  most  suitable  for  this  market,  nnd  the  pn 
“ " ‘ ' "ussell-street,  Bl< 


S.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71 


PAPER  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 


jyjESSRS.  HENNELL  and  CROSBY;, 


Manufacturers  of  Faperhangings,  Queen-street,  South- 
wark-bridge-road,  have  just  completed  their  New  .Set  of  Patterns  for 
1847,  consisting  of  French  Designs  cut  in  Paris,  and  English  Designs 
by  our  Frst  Artists,  for  Style  and  Workmanship  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. Retail  Prices.  Satins  from^Ajper  yard  ; Superior  French 


passed.  Retail  Prices,  satins  irom  3a.  per  yard  ; bupe 
Flocks  from  64  per  yar4  A liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Large  Stock  always  ready,  nnd  orders  promptly  executed.  The 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decorations. 


CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS. 


CLEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 


French  and  En'gUs h^PA PFRH A US.of  evcr^dMcriprion^at 


- .oes,  for  Cash.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 

£ can  assure  the  Trade  he  is  sole  agent  for  P. 

MABRUN,  of  Paris  Warehouse,  36,  Cranbourn-street,  and  13,  St 
Martin's-court,  Leicester-square.  . . . _ „ , 

N.B.  Tho  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 
Brown  Paper,  Ac. 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  J oiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill- 


j luauuiT-^™...  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS,  CP  MEN 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON.  „ . _ 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  froi 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  nnd  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neithc 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  most  valv 
able  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes ; Ho 
houses.  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  gre" 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  I 

spray  of  sea-water.  ....  , ... 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  111  oil,  and,  compared  wit 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  01 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lea4  It  works  we 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cones' 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  tho  • 
white-lea4  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pr  A 
ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  t 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactory 


, ,u,  xx asKiwn  ...  the  usual  price,  at  FOl 

WHARF.  Earl-strcet,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slao 

nnd  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landii 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


ME 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  H.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  havin') 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close.  Southward: 

have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  ]IoUand-stref4 
Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Gr;  l 
stone,  Flame-bumt,  and  Plasterers' Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Brie!  11 
Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  ott  i 
building  materials.  Messrs.  ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfe  i »! 


Limehouse,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Kingdand  Ban  I 
Kingslaud-roacL 

***  Ground  Lin 


le  for  Concrete. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  oth 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 


purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse, 9.  Albion-place,  Sur.l 
side  of  Blackfriars-bridge. — J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  Agent.  1 1 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  aud  ornamental  door  fumituU 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-placi  ‘ 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILE: 


Waterioo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  1 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ! 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES.  I 

Architect 

Bu: 


ZINC  WORK. 

ESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HENLAND  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 

Ii^i°nc?inpipe  f°.r.  f-Ver  foot  414  I 31-inch  Gutter. . . .per  foot  4j4 

5a.  1 4-inoh  ditto  » 54 

Including  Fixing. 


ME 


2}  ditto 

Flats  Covered  aud  Cisterns  Lined  from  4*d.  to  64  ; Cornice 
Gutters.  54  to  74.  per  foot  superficial.— 3,  Cumbcrland-place,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  the  Fishmongers’  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


PORTRAITS, 


Photographic 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art.  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment.  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-street  and  St  Clement’s  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  10s.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil 
than  a minute,  on  card,  ivoi 


water  colours  b.v  a sitting 
ivoiy,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 


- Builders,  and  Others,  1 


beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  c 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  t 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cot 
ing  with  common  pantiles,  I 
their  superiority  over  slating  i. 
apparent. 


For  prospectuses  and  full  'J 
ticulare,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  . 
HUGHES,  at  the  Compalfc 
Offices,  158,  8tran4 
Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  !! 
square. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPAREi'l 

TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  dcs  I 


degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissi,  I 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  j I 
samples,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  per  post  to  anypartollli 
kingdom.— 23,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STKEET,  BLOOMbBUR  I 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YAF.I 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Flod:  L 
description  of  Pavement  laid  down  a ( 

1 Innln  lx  .TllllX  » I 


KINGTON.  POLONCEAL'S  .... 

15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.B  Country  Agents. 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  Diti  I 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


oF 


FFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVFi 

TIONS  and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS  Pull 
formation  on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  King 
or  Foreign  Countries  may  b« 

personally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  GEDGE.  British  and  Fo  , 
Patent  Agent.  4,  WeUington-street  South.  Strau4  M5I, 
Etrangers  sont  invites  d’ficnre  pour  llnformation  necessaire  1 
jes  formalites  requises  ct  les  demarches  d suivre  ponr  obtenrl 
Brevets  d'Invention. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

8 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

a g xl  mcnt  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
as  ? width  and  thickness,  from  } inch  to  14  inch  thick. 
h * TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
* SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wil  ton-road,  Pimlico 
late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BREDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floorand  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  c< 
fideutly  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  kc. 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
fP  Gkuf  p8  ajfve'  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places 
Archer,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road  ; Blyth,  White 

clianel  : Cock.  494.  O'rfnrd.Bt.rm.t. • lien,,  ji!  IT i.-w-.  ...  


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement,  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to'use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 
factoiy  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. — 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MJllbauk-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  .7.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbaiik-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confouuding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stono. 


a Its  surface  (which  mav  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AN D PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PA  TENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced:— 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  ft  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  tnc  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  ns 
frost  has  no  cflect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  ou  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
uso  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  niate- 
nal  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  he  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  nud  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  mav  be  obtained  on 
appUcati  on  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.’’  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Clieapsule,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOIN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PA1J.T.  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of- 
itouses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
whjch  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
suited  lor  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  au  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
non,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  und  intho 
finish  producing  a puro  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
, whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  mav  be  used 
BDmifl  ™lnt<:r’ m any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

„ n,eu,!f.IlItu’~i  0l,ir  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
Closet,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  nud 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  anv  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable, 
l lie  w ant  of  a M ater-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
nxing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  lias  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  ‘ Silent  ” ill  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  m its  favour.  8 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  find  fix  the  “ Silent”  nni-  in 


without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet  The  “Silent” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-place, 
University  College,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 
Pitmium^lS)'06  "'unted’  t0  bonrd  and  IodSC  with  his  friends. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

T 1 X',5.C.HI T EC T u R a L CARVING 


“ — . — l w L L,  It  V VT 

COMPANY  (Irvine’s  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
tficy  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  cliimncv 
pieces  iu  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  nt  their  works  in  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico,  leading 
out  of  Lbury-strect.  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietor  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  eurichmeuts-thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  ?f  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 


Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  s 
Wood  Carving  Offices, 
road,  Thames-bank. 


? ?J}d  .drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
4,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranclagh- 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  aud 
e recommended  in  preference  to  ’iron 
^account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap’ 

V Preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
at  3i’  thC  I aa  at  4S-  (td’’  and  the  Trap 
N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


AMES  BARKER,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s-road 

Bedford-row,  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Builders  nnd  gentlemen  building,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  prices  for  joiners’  work’ 
Root  mnfM-inis  m a most  superior  manner,  for  ready  money.  1 

SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  s.  d. 

1 1 Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 6J 

it  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 ”’ 

1 i Moulded,  head  and  butt  back o i 

14  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  ) 
moulded,  and  back,  with  l inch  vO  ! 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt ) 

1 4 Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded ) . , 
front  and  bead,  and  butt  back. . j u ’ 


prepared  from  the  very  best  materials, 
SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch  s.  d. 

14  Ovolo  0 44 

3 Ditto  0 S 

3 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic 0 54 

21  Shop  Front 0 64 

J*  Green-house,  or  Skylights 0 4 

2 Ditto  : ••  4i 

Frencli  Casements. Sash-doors. Fan-lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 


SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot. 

Iueli  a.  d. 

1 4 Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  0 y 

14  Ditto,  both  snshes  to  hang 0 10 

2 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames 0 11 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang X 0 

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 1 01 
Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  Mullion  Win- 
dows, Wainscot  nnd  Mahogany  Snshes. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  s.  d. 

Dwarf  square  0 64 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 74 

Four  panel  square. 0 7 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 8 

Ditto,  souare  0 8 

1 Moulded  one  side  0 y 

Ditto,  both  sides  oil 

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  und  square  bock  0 10 
Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Mouldings,  Ac. ; and  all  kinds  of  Joiuers’  Work 
TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOORS,  nt  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  & ,} 

14  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto 0 11 

14  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back  . . 10 

14  Six  panel  square 0 1* 

1J  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 1 0 10 

1 { Ditto,  ditto  both  sides ’ 1 0$ 

2 Four  panel  square 0 lo 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side ’ oil 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 1 0 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt-,  and  square  . . . .’  0 11 V 
2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  ... . i 04 
2 ^baclc ditt0’  ditto>  au(1  moulded lj  a4 
2 Six  panel  square oil 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side i oi 

3 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides j 2’ 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  ..."  1 1 
2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  .. ..  1 a 

Frout,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
design.  3 

in  Wainscot  or  Mahogany. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S 


Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  ST ANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridgc,  London 

^HE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 


Foot  Pavements.  I Coach-liouscs  aud  Stabling. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  Dog-kcnnels. 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep  Barn  Floors, 
damps  from  rising).  Granaries. 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces.  Tun-room  Floors. 

Carriage  Drives.  | Malt-house  Floors. 


Piggeries,  Ac.  &c.  I which  also  renders  it  very 

_ „ , , , I appropriate  for  the, 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds 
Arches.  I Ac.  Ac. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 1 
vc  t the  percolation  of  water, 


The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advanta-oo 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  B 1 JU'  nuta8cs 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  anv  evtent 
with  the  vrpatest,  nromntituilR.  3 vai-cui. 


with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

Iu  order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  he  made  direct 
to  this  Company : and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  rcouire  a CFRT  i pi 
CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  muteriul  has  been  used.  u’ 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  W orks  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  Irl! 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary,  a 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stnngate,  London. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKEll-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


A RCHITECTS, 

xX  BUILDERS,  AND 


* uni/auno,  win  nna 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  nnd  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Fuhmsii- 
Ikonmomgery,  Tinned 


ole  Cutlery,  and  espei 
their  Sheffield  Plate  „„„ 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  articlcsuitablc 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epcrgnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  PatentThermio  Stove 
is  iu  daily  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


I iC*® 


THE  BUILDER 


fig 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  Part  I.,  price  21s. 

G'OTHIC  ORNAMENTS:  drawn  from 

T EXISTING  AUTHORITIES. 

This  Tart  contains  Seven  Numbers,  and  consists  of  Thirty  Rlatra, 
- - • • • highly  finished,  in  gold  and  colours,  and  Ulustra  c 

.ions  of  the  middle  ages. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

* RCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

nf SKELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE;  forming  a com- 
niete  set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice  carefully 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  arid  drawn  in  o^bneupon 

stone  or  7.inc  ; accompanied,  also,  by  general  vkus  m tmtea  niuo 

cranhv  and  a brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building, 
graphy,  ana  a D™.WA/CHIUSTIAN.  Architect 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  backs, 
gilt  edge.  21*  ; Plain  Copies,  in  cloth,  los. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL.  186,  Fleet-street 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
nf  Artificers’ Work  ■ with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  £^t<  DR ‘o^ioul^ti^na 
tion  of  Building*  Revised  nnd  corrected  by _ New  Calculationa 
,,nnu  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  01  all 
amhiteitofTminenee  assisted  by  several  expericnc^measunng 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vn.,  pncc  8s..  neatly  iou 
London  : publisher!  bv  T.  KELLY,  Patenioster-row , bIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 

utvlea  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

' 3 Papier  Mache  Works,  40  and  50,  Rathbone-placc,  London 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit,  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  u 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  cnrichmeiits,  executed  in 
the  tii  Jh«t  stvle  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  °Ue’w Sre  totalize 

trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  ben  their  pi  asure  t'  reauw 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  w ith  the  times,  their  ex 
tended  operations  and  facilities  of machinery enable  ttem ito  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  tlie  antiquated  estimate  oi 

J Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finUBtngg.  A** 

their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gdder.are  ready  foi  sale. 


CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Month! v Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elcmentarv  and 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances  , 
A orient  and°M  vden  1 , Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Ecclc- 
contain  ISO  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise— 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSES  CARPEN- 
TERS' NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  <if  Lines  foi  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; 81  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 

'"'lS tJ'f’PLE M EN T A.-New  Subjects  of  Rooft,  gom«,  Loors, 
Windows,  lie.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  I mate  Biuld- 

1 u1?J?Se  MEN T°**B.— A ncien t Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 

mens of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work.  Standard  btaircascs, 

r l" l|3  i’  1’ LeVi EN T ^C.  — ” Lidern  Carpentry  of  Eughrnd,  France. 
"'a  SU l('l’l,'KN"ENTGD.t-\'arioiis  Designs  of  Modern  Verandahs. 

Supplement  E.— Modem  fronts  with  PlMiS  ?fi^,Londou 
Clnh-^msw,  Institutions,  Shops  Various  Trv.des.  Professional 
Places  uf  Business  in  London  and  Paris. 

Ml  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimension,  lo 


will 


. Instruct^ and'  Elevate  the  Genius  . 

and  Country  Carpenter,  iiv  placing  before  him  Examples  winch 
hVtherto  have  beeiTinaccesiilile.  an,^  ,&tph  ^hvement  cos^of  6(h 
cacti  Part  with  Eight  weU-cxecutadE^vu^s  Md  text,  a 
Published  Monthly. . To  be  completed  in  Tw  enty  Parts. 


I’ersmis  ctarirous  of  lraring^ttu^work  M 1 

.•s9ruS5tJSWS' 

treated  with.— Prospectuses  s ready  vvith  the  FiM  1 art  May]  t, 
nnd  the  publication  contmucd  every  month  till  completed. 


On  Wednesday,  the  24tli  inst.  will  be  published,  in  One  hn 
Volume,  8va, 

Uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.’s  Series  of 
“ ONE-VOLUME  ENCYCLOPEDIAS,” 

AN 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING; 

HISTORICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND 
PRACTICAL. 

By  EDWARD  CREST,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

Illustrated  by  abovo  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 

By  R.  Bbanston, 

EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES,  MACHINERY, 
AND  CONSTRUCTIONS, 

Which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE 
Just  published,  in  One  Volume.  4 to.,  with  30  Steel  X ates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and 
Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 

Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  . 

*.*  Subscribers  nrc  requested  to  complete  their  seta 

London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 
Publishing  Monthly,  price  3s.  to  Subscribers.  Four  Parts  ready. 

TIITy,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY 

vy  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect 

Parts  V.  and  VI.  will  be  published  together  on  the  1st  March , 
and  will  contain  a Design  for  a Club  House,  as  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  London,  giving  Plans,  Elevations,  sc.,  with  Interior 
Views  of  the  chief  Apartments.  „ . 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Publishers. 


T1 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED 
BY  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  OXIORD. 

A CONCISE  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS 

„„«1  in  MU  »™«0i  "S  W»IUH*«" 

Illustrated  by  440  Examples.  Foolscap  8vo.  , s.  bf. 

ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES  of  the  Churches 
or ti« A|Uiii...yg »; “ "ESS 

ss* T-.15M VL  «S a rAVa  a™ 

be  ready  on  the  1st  of  April. 

REMARKS  on  ARCHITECTURAL  CHARAG 

T1’B:  II,  the  Boy.  J.  L.  PETTIT,  M.A.  Kejtvl  M*  m*  J 

“ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE 

revised  and  enlarged.  ISmo.  5s.  _ , 

AN  ATTEMPT  to  discriminate  tbc  oiiLR?  oi 
a non  ITFCTURE  in  ENGLAND.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
RICKMAN  ERA-  A Fifth  Edition  of  this  Work  is  in  ttuPna, 
which  tlic  Pubi  Saber  hopes  to  have  ready  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  DIFFERENCE  of 

STYLE  observable  in  AncientPainted  Glass.  With  Hints  on 
Glass  Painting.  By  an  AMATEUR. 

Publications  of  the  Oxford  Society  J0' 
the  Study  »t  'K's.i 

i?J.YK  tiStii „«&  ncighhour- 

h A-List  ofthete  will  l.e  fonrarded  by  poet  on  appUcnthitL 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  embody  in  a 

single  volume  all  the  principle*  involved  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  science  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  is  intended 
to  form  at  once  a complete  Manual  for  the  Student,  and  a 
guide  to  him  in  his  professional  avocations.  It  is  the  first 
work  published  on  the  subject  in  this  country ; the  labour 
bestowed  on  its  compilation  lias  been  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; 
and  the  author  confidently  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  well 
calculated  to  qualify  the  Civil  Engineer  for  an  efficient  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties. 

The  work  consists  of  Two  Parts.  The  first  contains  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Engineering 
Works  executed  by  the  Ancients.  Thus,  Phccnician,  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  and  Roman  Ports,  Bridges,  Roads,  Supply  of 

JFi  Aqueducts,  Baths,  Drainage,  Mechanics,  &c.,  are 

fully  described  with  reference  to  their  principles  and  exe- 
cution ; followed  by  ample  accounts  of  the  improvements 
troduced  in  America  and  Modern  Europe  ; together  with 
copiou*  illustrations. 

The  Second  Part  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Science  of  Civil  Engineering  ; comprised 
under  the  following  principal  heads  :— 

GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  CHEMISTRY, 

Which  define  the  nat-rre  and  properties  of  the  strata  of  the  Crust 
f the  Earth,  are  fully  treated  ■*,  so  for  as  they  come  within  the 
province  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 

GEOMETRY, 

Not  only  in  reference  to  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  but  practical 
d theoretical  observations  on  levelling  and  surveying  on  laud  at 
^ and  in  subterranean  works;  together  with  an  account  of  all 
tlic’  instruments  used  for  these  purposes. 

MENSURATION 

Of  Planes  and  Solids,  mapping,  drawing,  perspective,  and  tlic  valua- 
tions of  property,  with  several  kinds  of  artificers’  work. 

MECHANICS 

Arc  described,  with  reference  to  the  principles,  movements  of  ma- 
rry construction  of  machines,  their  useful  effects  aud  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  required  by  the  Engineer  ; not  only  mills  of 
■ery  kind,  hut  also  the  gigantic  tools  which  have  superseded 
manual  labour,  cranes, 
ing,  dredging,  Ac. 

HYDRAULICS 

Or  the  motion  of  fluids,  with  accounts  of  the  machines  employed 
for  pumping,  raising,  and  distributing  water;  their  powers,  con- 
struction, and  useful  effect. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

HE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price 

ONE  SHILLING. 

Bv  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  Y ork-street,  Co vcnt-gardcn  ; 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVLY, 
Romford. 

“ The  Builder,"  Nov.  7. 1846. 

The  Builder’s  Friend— Under  this  title  Mr.  FI.  Fitzgerald  has 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
line  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  aud  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201.  to  45t  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  Tor 
him  to  buv.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to 
fit  the  pocket-hook. 

“ Hcrapath’s  Journal,"  Nov.  2Stli,  1846. 

The  Builder’s  Friend— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  an-, 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,"  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  thews  m one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
lias  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

TENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER^ 

« " Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause,  liars  arc  a trouhk’ to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS b REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  dcstnic- 
tive  Bar.  aud  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-hoard 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  2 ls.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A ubcral 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  tlie  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — lo 
be  had  of  tlic  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blnckfriara-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger 

SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  nnd  131,  Chancery -lane. 

THE  Patentee  having'  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  at  id  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  _ lucir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  lunges,  consequent 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  nnd  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  witil  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
Bliutters  can  liare  it  removed,  uml  the  shut  tern  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  sliglitest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


11 


cs,  nnd  machines  for  liftiug  weights,  pile-driv- 


ftariV' 'suitable.0"  t iT e Tate x1 tf.e  is  thFsole  m^’uPac- 
TUllER  OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 


the  subject,  and  full  Indexes.  Price  about  6s. 

gvo.  price  20s.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on 

Wood  and  Steel.  , T 

PROCEEDINGS  at  the  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  ttic  ARCH7EOLGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  GREAT  BRITAIA 
and  IRELAND,  at  Winchester,  in  September,  184o. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  cloth,  mi each,  idustrated  by  Enminnge, 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOLRNAL,  Pub- 

i . . , | iiireetion  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ar- 

Agtf  llTuLtrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Contmucd  Quar- 
tBNo’.  SlI.fwRii  tlie  Title-page  and  Contents  of  Vol.  III.  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  ApriL 

Also,  under  the  direction  of  the  c <7 o rnrn  itt oc . 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORA  of  CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL.  By  Professor  WILLIS.  8vo.  with 
52  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d- 


THE  ATMOSPHERE, 

As  a moving  power,  is  fuUy  described  with  reference  lo  windmills, 
blowers,  ventilators,  &c. 

WARMING,  LIGHTING,  AND  VENTILATING 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  witli  the  apparatus  used  for  these 
important  purposes. 

STEAM  : 

The  several  parts  of  Engines;  their  variety,  general  principles,  and 
utility  ; tlic  Locomotive  steam-engine  and  its  construction. 

TIMBER  : 

Its  properties  and  employment  in  the  art  of  carpentry.  Bridges, 
roofs,  centring,  scaffolding,  are  aU  amply  detailed,  with  their  con- 
straction  and  the  strength  of  the  several  Umbers  employed. 

MASONRY 

Is  described,  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  vaults,  arches, 
bridges,  quays,  &c. ; together  with  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
w hich  occur  in  this  practical  science. 

CANALS,  DRAINING,  AND  EMBANKING, 

Are  each  treated  of  ; as  are  the  various  methods  by  which  these 
operations  are  performed,  their  uses,  Ac. 

RAILROADS: 

Their  formation,  gradients,  rails,  planes,  &c. ; with  observations 
upon  the  principles  and  policy  hitherto  displayed  in  their  ob- 
struction. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPORTION 
In  construction,  and  the  relation  of  mass  and  void,  are  fully  de- 

LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  & LONGMANS. 


EVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ac. 
me  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  aud  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
artieles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  aud  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  tlie  fact,  that  tbc  patent 
convex  laths  nre  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  JatliB,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  aud  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  nvoids  tlie  neces- 
sity of  using  tbc  ratchet-whccl ; aud  is  at  once  simple  nnd 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  El’  FEC- 
TIVE  in  use.  These  shutters  nre  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
■ally  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pu— • 
rlv  suitable  m,,r'  

IRE"  " 

J mPROVEtl “ D$ AWN1 ' ---  , . 

ASTKIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCE! , 
113,  Old-street,  London. 

INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  RE- 

. ' VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  found  m 

tivourofthe  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 

?crpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
ntent.  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 

^tSe' PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPES  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  1 atent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  largo 
shutters  it  is  indispensable.  , , , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security;  and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (dunng  which  they 
have  adopted  every  renl  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  lost  twice  as  long  as 

A nnd  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  tlic  same  prices  ns  other 
makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hiuges,  without  vvliich  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable.  , ,, 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER. OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  W INDOWt, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Sliop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  r ittiugs  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  tlic  Trade.  , 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
cliines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


reniouvuie,  m me  wiuno  ...... V. — . ---  - - 

iug-office  of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75, , Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln ’s-I mi  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gileym-tho-Ficlds,  in 
the  same  Countv  : and  published  by  the  gold  Cn milks  Wi  man, 
at  the  Office  of"  iur.  Builder,"  2.  \ ork-street,  Covcnt-Gnrden,  m 
tlie  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gorden,  m the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  February  13,  1847, 
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CONTRACTS. 

r«r-,T^„^BUII'DE^ND  OTHERS. 

^TENDERS  of  GROUND  RENT,  to  build, 

years'  lease,  eight  cottages,  will  be  received  bv  the 
palish  of  Mortlake.  Plans  and  specifications  to  he  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  KING,  Architect,  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

■GUILDERS  who  may  be  desirous  of  CON- 

, ACTING  for  the  erection  of  a Hall,  and  other  buildings 

in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  can  inspect  the  plans  nnd  specifics 
tions.  by  applying  to  the  Porter  of  the  Collego  on  or  after  Wednes- 
day the  10th  of  February.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master,  ou 
or  before  the  Third  of  March. 

Pembroke  College,  February  6tli,  1847. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

OARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

A for  the  Erection  of  the  proposcdNew  Congregational  Church 
in  Wolverhampton,  arc  hereby  informed,  that  the  Drawings  nnd 
Specifications  thereof  may  be  inspected  on  and  after  Thursday,  the 
11th  instant,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  BAN K8,  Architect.  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Tenders,  scaled  and  indorsed  “ Tender  for  New  Congregational 
Church,”  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  1st  of  March, 
to  J.  BARKER,  Lsq.,  Wolverhampton. 

No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  tender  will  be  accepted. 

Ancient  Ironwork  in  Westminster  Abbey  85 

Mr.  Eastlakc  and  the  N >tional  Gallery  86 

Canopy  and  Statue  at  Cologne  87 

Kensington  Workhouse  Competition  88 
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TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

A the  Erection  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Grammar  Schools,  on 
Sparrow  Hill,  Rochdale,  arc  informed  that  the  Plans  and  Specifi- 
cations may  be  seen  at  the  Counting  House  of  Mr.  ABRAHAM, 
Brierley  Town  Meadows,  Rochdale,  from  Wednesday,  the  3rd  day 
of  March.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  at  the  comer,  arc  to  be  delivered, 
post  paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  March,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Architect,  No.  1,  Lincoln’s-Iun-fields, 
London.  The  parties  tendering  will  be  required  to  take  out  their 
own  quantities,  and  the  committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  ac- 
cept the  Lowest  Tender.  Anv  further  information  will  be  afforded 
on  application  to  Mr.  CLARKE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
TX/'ANTEl),  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

v T as  Clerk  of  W orks,  nr  General  Foreman  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners.  Unexceptionable  references  as  to  ability  and  character.— 
Address,  E.  II.,  83.  Holbom  Hill. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  WOOD  CARVERS, 
AND  MASONS. 

^ g MI  E Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 

JL  Interior  of  St  NEOT’S  CHURCH,  in  the  County  of  Hun- 
tingdon, GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for 
requiring  and  other  works,  on  or  before  Thursday  the  4th  of  March 
next  The  Plans  nnd  Specifications  may  be  seen  on  application  to. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  EMERY,  St.  Neots,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
nnd  further  particulars  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Architect  Mr. 
JAMES  TACY  WING,  Potter-street,  Bedford.  The  Committee 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

St  Neots,  February  8th,  1847. 

'WMT’ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Clerk, 

v T competent  to  make  out  drawings,  take  out  quantities, 
measure  up  work,  and  conversant  with  the  routine  of  a builder's 
office.— Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  R.  S.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS.— CALNE  UNION  NEW  WORKHOUSE.- 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TENDERS. 

HPHE  Gusirdians  of  the  Caine  Union 
A HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th 
day  of  March  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  at  the  board  room.  The 
drawings,  specification,  and  conditions  may  be  seen,  and  the  quan- 
tities obtained  at  my  office  on  or  after  the'  4th  of  March,  or  they 
may  he  viewed  previous  to  that  day  at  the  office  of  Mr.  ALLOM.the 
architect,  14,  llart-strect,  Bloomsbury,  London.  The  Guardians 
require  Tenders  to  lie  given  in  one  amount  for  the  whole  work,  and 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  estimate. 

H.  S.  HEATH,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 

Caine,  Feb.  17th,  1847. 

CLE  RK  OF  WORKS. 

\\TANTED,  a steady,  clever  CLERK  of 

v T the  WORKS,  to  conduct  the  works  at  a new  Union. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  oflices  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL, 
5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street,  City. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

'VM/’ANTED  Employment,  by  a Gentleman 

v T of  considerable  experience  in  making  designs  and  working 
drawings,  specifications,  estimates,  4c.  No  objection  to  an  engage- 
ment upon  a railway,  or  to  go  abroad.— Address,  p.  p.,  to  X.  Y., 
care  of  Mr.  A Ivey,  Stationer.  Battle-bridge. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TMf ANTED,  by  a Person  of  considerable 
v*  experience,  a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Plasterers.  Helms 
been  accustomed  to  superintend  large  works,  and  can  model  if 
required.  First-rate  references  can  be  given  as  to  fitness,  integrity, 
4c.,  4c.— Direct  to  A.  B.,  16,  King’s-row,  Victoria-road,  Pimlico. 

COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HPEN  GUINEAS  will  be  ffiven  for  the  best 

A and  most  approved  Elevations  and  Plans  for  a Pair  of  Semi- 
detached COTTAGES  ; such  Cottages  to  contain  : on  the  basement, 
Front  and  Back  Kitchens  ; Ground  Floor,  Front  and  Back  Parlours, 
and  First  Floor,  Three  Bed-rooms : the  cost  not  to  exceed  400/.  per 
house.  FI  V'E  GUINEAS  will  be  given  for  the  second  best,  and 
TWO  for  the  third  best 

The  Plans,  4c.  to  be  delivered  sealed,  oil  or  before  the  25th  March, 
to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  Stationer,  No.  103,  Chcapside. 

VMf  ANTED,  by  a respectable  MIDDLE- 

V v AGED  MAN,  Employment  as  Carpenter,  4c.;  has  expe- 
rience in  the  Cabinet  and  U pholstcry  Trades,  and  lias  been  Clerk 
to  a Builder,  Timber  Merchant,  and  Estate  Agent.  Wages  no 
object,  Unexceptionable  references.  Address,  paid,  A.  Z.,  Mr. 
Iliggetts,  25,  High-street,  St  Mnrylcbone. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HpilE  Special  Commissioners  of  the  Town 

A of  Yeovil  ore  about  to  erect  a Town  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings, nnd  are  desirous  of  receiving  PLANS  from  various  architects. 
The  person  whose  plans  may,  be  approved  of  will  be  employed,  at 
the  usual  commission,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  works,  and 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  15/.  for  such  plans.  The  plans  delivered 
must  be  accompanied  by  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost;  and  the 
person  who  may  deliver  the  second  best  plans  will  be  paid  a pre- 
mium of  51 

A Ground  Plan  of  the  proposed  sites,  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commissioners'  clerk. 

By  order,  J.  T.  V1NTNG,  Clerk. 

Yeovil,  Somerset,  Feb.  11th,  1847. 

V^SAANTED  to  purchase  A PARTNKR- 

* * SHIP  or  an  entire  practice  in  the  profession  of  ft  Civil  En- 
gineer and  Architect,  or  Civil  Engineer  only.  The  Advertiser  is  a 
gentleman,  22  years  of  age,  respectably  connected,  and  has  served  a 
pupilsliip  of  six  years  to  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  day,  from 
whom  testimonials  of  ability  and  integrity  will  be  presented.— 
Applications,  stating  amount  of  practice  and  terms  of  purchase 
(the  latter,  however,  subject  to  mutuul  agreement),  to  be  addressed 
to  A.  B.  post  office,  Derby. 

AN  APPRENTICE  WANTED,  to  the 

I*  Statuary  and  Masonry.— For  further  particulars,  apply  by 
letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  C.  B.,  No.  3.  Ccoil-street,  Strand. 

Also,  an  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  the  Bookbinding, — Apply 
by  letter,  prepaid,  to  E.  M.,  No.  3,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE— TOWN  OF  CARDIFF. 
nPHE  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 

-H-  the  building  of  a COUNTY  HALL,  to  consist  of  a Crown 
Court,  Nisi  Prius  Court,  and  a Police  Court,  with  their  requisite 
concomitant  Offices,  in  the  above  town,  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they 
are  desirous  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  the  foregoing  purpose  by 
COMPETITION,  upon  the  following  terms  :— 

That  a Premium  of  5oZ.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  Architect  who 
shall  supply  the  plan  which  the  Committee  may  consider  in  all 
respects  to  lie  the  most  eligible  ; such  plan  to  comprise  the  elevation 
anil  interior  design,  with  sections  and  specifications  : and  if  the 
architect  who  shall  furnish  such  most,  approved  plan  shall  be  selected 
and  agree  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  works,  the  premium 
shall  merge  in  the  usual  commission  upon  the  outlay.  That  a pre- 
mium of  2o/.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  projector  ofthe  plan  which  may 
in  like  manner  be  considered  the  next  best  in  point  of  merit.  That 
such  plans  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  premium,  become  the  property 
of  the  Committee.  That  the  Committee  shall  have  the  option  of 
purchasing  any  of  the  other  plans  which  may  be  delivered,  forcither 
of  which  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  20 L 
A Lithographed  Plan,  and  admeasurement  of  the  ground,  vri  11  be 
supplied,  with  such  further  information  ns  may  be  required  for  the 
guidance  of  architects  desirous  of  competing,  upon  application,  by 
letter,  to  CHARLES  CROFTS  WILLIAMS,  Esq..  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Cardiff,  to  whom  all  plans  for  selection  are  to  be 
forwarded,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next. 

Architects  are  requested  to  furnish  their  names,  under  seal,  with 
such  motto  or  reference  as  may  identify  them  with  their  respective 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committej  arc  calculated  at 
8,000/. 

TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a^ed  Nineteen,  wishes 

-T1l  to  be  ARTICLED  for  a term  of  years  to  the  MASONRY. 
—Address,  with  particulars,  to  J.  C.,  89,  Wesboum-street,  King’s- 
read,  Pimlico. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BELL-HANGERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  meet  with  a 

-LM.  SITUATION  in  the  above  line.  Served  his  time  to  a very- 
old  establishment,  and  lias  a knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
trade.  Can  he  well  recommended.— Address,  post-paid,  A B.,  No. 
29,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS  OR  GENTLEMEN. 

A YOUNG  MAN  requires  employment  as 

A GLASS  CUTTER  or  GLAZIER,  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try; would  suit  any  gentleman  finding  his  own  materials,  and,  if 
preferred,  would  work  by  the  piece  or  job,  os  agreed.— Direct,  K.D., 
34,  Newman-strcet,  Oxford-street. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

^T^HE  Advertiser,  a young  Man  of  respecta- 
A hility,  is  in  want  of  a Situation  as  Clerk  in  a Builder's  Office, 
having  been  in_that  capacity  ; he  would  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Would  require  hut  small  remuneration,  or  would  have  no 
objection  to  give  his  services  gratis  in  a suitable  situation.  Refer- 
ence from  his  lust  situation.  Address,  A.  Z.,  care  of  Ml'.  Ceilings, 
Stationer,  49,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

ROHITECTS.-NOTICE  is  HEREBY 

1M.  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  appointed  by  Sir  JOHN  SOANE 
will  meet  at  the  Museum,  No.  13,  Lincolu's-Inn  Fields,  ou  Wednes- 
day. the  24th  March,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely, 
to  distribute  the  dividends  which  shall  have  accrued  during  the 
preceding  year  from  the  sum  of  5,0001  reduced  3 per  cent-  Rank 
Annuities,  invested  bv  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  among  distressed 
Architects,  and  the  Widows  and  Children  of  deceased  Architects 
left  in  destitute  or  distressed  circumstances. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  at  the  Museum,  and  must  be 
filled  up  and  delivered  there  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  13th  of 

>1 .:  l . • ' i . nfler  winch  day  n<>  application  can  !„-•  -iv.  d. 

Arne w a y^s  charity notice 

IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity 
arc  enabled  to  LEND  OUT  the  TRUST  MONIES  to  " Poor  Occu- 
piers or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster, that  is  to  say.  within  the  Parishes  of  Saint.  Margaret  and 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne,  Soho.  Saint  Clement  Danes, 
Saint  George.  Hanover-square,  Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Saint 
James,  Saint  Mary-lc-Straud,  and  Saint  Paul,  Covent  Garden."  The 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  100?.,  is  to  bear  interest  after 
the  rate  of  3Z.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  secured  bv  the  bond 
of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties.— Printed  forms  of  application, 
and  all  necessary  information,  may  he  obtained  upon  application, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  12,  Great ' Quecu-stroet, 
Saint  James's-park.— By  Order. 

EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  nnd  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Ou  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  in  One  large  Volume.  8vo„ 
uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.’s  Scries  of  “ One-Volume 
Encyclopaedias," 

An  encyclopaedia  of  civtl 

ENGINEERING.  Historical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 

By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

Illustrated  by  above  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 


Just  published.  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

ARCHITECTURAL  illustrations 

-CIl  of  SKELTON  CHURCH.  YORKSHIRE;  forming  a com- 
plete set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice,  carefully 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  drawn  in  outline  upon 
stone  or  sine  ; accompanied,  also,  by  general  views  in  tinted  litho- 
graphy, and  a brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building. 

By  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  backs, 
gilt  edge,  21a  ; Plain  Copies,  in  cloth.  15s. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


A TREATISE  on  MECHANICS,  by  J. 

F.  HEATHER,  B.A.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  : late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  this  Work,  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  emulate  the  elegance 
of  diction,  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  for  which  the  celebrated 
work  of  Poisson  is  remarkable ; while,  by  avoiding  some  funds, 
mental  errors  into  which  this  writer  has  fallen,  and  which  have 
been  copied,  and,  in  some  eases,  exaggerated  by  his  followers,  and 
by  giving  clearer  definitions  and  enunciations  of  the  principles  of 
this  beautiful  science,  he  hopes  to  give  his  readers  a more  compre- 
hensive view  of  those  principles,  and  to  lead  them  up,  bv  one  un- 
broken chain  of  reasoning,  from  the  first  definitions  and  assump- 
tions, to  the  sublime  heights  from  which  they  may  grasp  in  one 
view  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator.  The  work,  when  com- 
plete, will  form  two  handsome  volumes  in  royal  octavo  ; but  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  all  parties,  it  will  he  published  separately  in 
Parts,  which  will  appear  in  Numbers  at  2s.  tid.  each.  Thus  the  two 
First  Numbers  will  form  the  First  Part  of  Statics ; so  that,  for  Five 
Shillings,  a better  hook  upon  this  subject  for  the  generality  of 
readers  may  he  obtained  than  any  at  present  in  existence. 

London  : JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbein;  J.  4 J.  J. 
DEIGHTON,  Cambridge ; It  RIXON,  Woolwich  ; and  all  Book- 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of 

ill-health,  the  Building,  Decorative,  Plumbing,  and  Painting 
Departments  of  the  Business  of  a Surveyor,  Estate  Agent,  Builder, 
&c.  Tlic  premises  are  most  eligibly  situate  in  a populous  and  im- 
proving neighbourhood,  4 miles  from  London,  commanding  a‘ 
tensive  frontage  and  ran  " ' 

Shops,  lofty  and  extensive ' 

able  and  imposing  appearance,  ’ 
luired.  The  above  posse 
ual  opportunity  to  any 
n command  a moderate  c 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

TO  B E DISPOSED  OF,  at  a preat  sacrifice, 

having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN'S  MAN- 
SION, and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  steps  fitted 
with  ornamental  cast-iron  heads,  nnd  risers  full  three-eighths  in 
thickness,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  in  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
mid  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on  wrought-iron  carriages  of  3 
inches  by  1 inch. 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  WHERE  ELE- 
GANCE. SPACE,  and  LIGHT,  are  desirable,  as  both  ends  arc 
framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central  situation,  and  suit- 
able in  a show-room,  warehouse,  or  any  out-door  purpose,  such  us 
for  descending  from  a drawing-room  to  pleasure-grounds.  &c.  4c.  — 
Apply  to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers,  5, 
J ermyn-street.  Regent-street. 


PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  5,  Jermvn-street, 

Regent-street,  Radiating  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers.  — 
DISSOLUTION  of  PARTNERSHIP.— In  consequence  of  a Disso- 
lution of  Partnership,  a large  portion  of  their  SPLENDID  SIOCK 
WILL  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  and  is  offered  to  purchasers  at  a great 
reduction.  It  consists  of  Chimney-pieces.  Stove-Grates,  Fenders, 
and  Irons,  in  suites;  Kitchen  and  Laundry  fittings,  comprising 
Ranges,  Ovens,  Boilers,  Hot  Plates.  Turbot,  and  Fish  Kettles; 
Rain  Marie  Pans,  and  every  article  for  kitchen  use;  PATENT 
WARM  AIR  and  ARNOTT  STOVES,  BATHS  of  all  kinds; 
LOCKS,  nnd  general  famishing  IRONMONGERY. 

N.B.  PIERCE  takes  this  occasion  respectfully  to  acquaint  the 
nobility,  architects,  and  gentry,  that  the  business  will  continue  to 
be  conducted  by  him  without  interruption,  OS  usual 
5,  Jermyn-street,  Regent-street. 


THE  BUILDER. 


t>  utfiO-Jt?  vv> 

A Considerable  savine  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
"WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  "Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-Btreet, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Potent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4<L  6d.  84  lOd  20d. 

64  7d.  8d.  is.  la  64  2s.  per  1,004 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15a  64  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  lOs.^er  cwt  Do.JBcotch,  as.  per  cwt 


Patent  Sash  Lina 


4a  34  5a  6s.  64  7s.  64  10a  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stores,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  614. 7d..  14,  per  mch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  wnth  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3- 3a  3 ft- 6 in.,  £3.  12s.  64  4 ft.,  £4 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  W arehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 


Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars . „ _ , , ~ 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft. 

£3  6a  £3  13a  L3. 16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Heuiy's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  W rought  Iron 

° VeD  s ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 feet 9 in.  4 ft 

£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5s.  £6. 10a  _ £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74.  8d„  and  94  per  inch. 

Mmuf^?tt%f“^Voi'FASW8'lPA'railT ' REMSTBE 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompaiucd  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

WARMING.— STEPHENSON  & PEILL, 

▼ ▼ 61,  liracecliurch-strect.  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 

Bankers,  Merchants,  mid  others,  to  their  improved  method  or 
Warming  any  number  of  Offices.  Strong  Rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments, at  any  elevation,  by  Hot  W Kre-nlnre.  eombm- 

ing  Free  Ventilation  and  a Pi 


„ „ „,.r  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
uiK  r iuc  . cuumwu  Ml  - * „.-e  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy. Cleanliness,  aud  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  tlieir  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safes.  Bookcases.  «<  • 
Manufactory.  17.  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL  S 
Patent  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35s.  upwards. 


IRON  FOU  N DRY. 

168,  Drury-laue,  and  Cliarles-street,  Loudon. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  1 he  stock  of  patterns 
has“™ve-«i4anged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  or 
Rain-water  Pipes.  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-strect,  Birmingham,  and 
8®S5L  dSapw.and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper! ubes 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

AND  CCBE  roll  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most. ornamental  Chimney- 
pot  vet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soo 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  usi 

1CA  large  quanUty  have  been  made  in  various  parte 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street. 
Greenwich.  THE  TRAD£  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.'S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 


iv  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 


For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  hns  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  reaps,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy.  , ... 

The  Patent  I’ots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  ai  

Cement. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Mauu- 

VaE±  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 
success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
puspose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  .article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole  manu- 
factory. 


IRON- WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street.  Black  friars,  keens  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  "Pieces.  Stoppers,  Chim- 
nev-bors.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit.  Doors  and  Frames.  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  rricea — CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


B 


UILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others, 

are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  be  supplied  with 
tf  columnsTgikders,  RAIN-WAV  " ’ " 

mnvr.i.iu  iiTJ.VTIVrtS  SASH.WE 


IRON  COLUMNS.  GIRDERS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPL_.  ..  - 

and  TRELLIS  GRATINGS.  SASH-WEIGHTS.  RAILING, 
GATES,  and  IRON  COPING,  BALCONIES,  VERANDAHS, 
CONSERVATORIES.  FANCY  STAIRCASES,  IRON  DOORS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN-WORK  always  in  stuck  at  JONES’S  IRON 
FOUNDRY  and  MANUFACTORY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  8t 
Luke's.  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work,  Ac.,  Ac. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

HARRISON’S  REGISTERED  STAY 

BRACKET  is  now  for  sale,  light  in  its  appearance,  neat, 
and  cheap.  It  carries  a great  weight.  It  is  composed  of  round 
iron,  and  half  round  iron.— Can  be  had  of  several  Ironmongers,  or 
of  the  Inventor,  Mr.  HARRISON,  52,  Stanhope-street,  Clare 
Market,  London. 


PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£l50,noo,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY’,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  abov 
N.B.  To  expedite  the  procurr 
office  would  in  all  coses  be  bett 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ae. 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 


per  ft 


. U4 


WINDOW  GLASS-. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in. 

6J  in.  by  H in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under 14 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Is.  64  per  foo 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTS, 
6d.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSSETT, 

4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  gloss. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Gloss  superior  to  Eug- 
ish,  and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot. 


Super  Body  Copal,  fbr  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crock  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters'  use,  and  for  all  imitation 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  1 

Also  ns  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  -10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  .1 
"’  ’ 12 


builders’ 

Brunswick  Black  4 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 
Stoves,  Ac.— It  dries  immediately 6 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japauners — 14 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dork  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures — 24 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  16 

Naphtha 10 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Nottiug 16 


21  inch  Lift  l’utnp  on  Plank  . 


do. 


do. 


0 2 I 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  round  Valve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 o 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  25s. 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lend  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromes, 
Blacks.  Bines,  Reds,  Patent  Dry  era 

Best  Town  Glue.  40a  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamon4s,  12a  each,  war- 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS. 

YVith  Trap,  in  One  Piece 
DOULTON  AND  WATTS , 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Prioe  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
i recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 


If  preferred,  they  can  ho  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  64,  aud  the  Trap 
at  3s. 

N.B.  Mauufacturcrsof.RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


15 s 7Rcr  fHajcsts's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


McNEILL  and  Co,  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 


v Patentees  of 


Her  Majesty’s  Woods 
Her  Majesty's  Com  mis: 
Honourable  Eas 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING. HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  4c. 

Patronized.by 

Honourable  Board  ok  Ordnance, 

| Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wigut, 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  bv  the  must  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  hM  ieen  exhibited  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Koy?I economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  andjrort,  and  a n^-eonductor^hrat 

s SS £f ~ 

lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  a: 

Britain  where  the  above  roofing  i 

L°  Rooft  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chaucellort  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  YVest- 
miiister  HaU.and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament-A  L.beral  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


>val  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  m uanover-equans.  . . . . ,,  . 

It=  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  « w JmpcnTous  to  nun,  straw  •»'ldfrort,and 
d sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  incites  widfcl Mine  of  them  seven 
th  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  1 LM 1A1UN  lALS,  some  ot  uiem  oi  sl\cu 

-••  • -•  1 <■— *lemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  < 

i factored,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected.  T 

'T  to  the  F (('TORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
e likewise  ‘CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  ns  the  only  works  in  Great 
de  are  F.  McNEILL  aud  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW, 


years  experience,  f 

ly  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
- fuel  is  cffecte4  The  TRADE  are  respect- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
YVHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUAKE. 


ij  A RCHITECTS, 

( . x®.  BUILDERS,  AND 


APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  tkc  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnisu- 
jno  Ironmomgkry,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels.  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers.  Japanned  Ware.  Ta- 
ble Cutlerv.  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  articlesuitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  aud  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQ.UARE,  LONDON. 
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best  to  construct  aTHEA- 
ie  where  the  largest  num- 
r of  persons  may  sit  most 
their  ease,  be  most  secure, 
d see  and  hear  most  per- 
:tly,  is  still  a question,  and 
probably  will  long  remain  so.  The  form, 
arrangement,  best  materials  in  respect  of  the 
transmission  of  sound,  and  mode  of  obtaining 
security  from  fire  and  completeness  of  the  ap- 
proaches, must  be  investigated  by  every  archi- 
. tect  for  himself,  when  about  to  design  a theatre 
for  dramatic  representations,  as  points  un- 
settled. More  than  one  of  the  latest  erected 
theatres  in  London,  so  far  from  being  superior 
to  those  which  preceded  them,  and  giving  evi- 
dence of  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are 
positive  retrogressions.  In  many  of  the  seats, 
seeing  and  hearing  are  quite  out  of  the 
question  ; the  ventilation  is  abominable, 
draughts  universal ; and  if  the  occurrence  of 
fire,  or  any  other  cause  of  alarm,  should  lead 
to  a hasty  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
I ence,  to  escape  from  the  house,  the  conse- 
• quences  could  not  fail  to  be  dreadful. 

We  may  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
on  this  subject  before  long:  the  inquiry  sug- 
gested is  full  of  interest  to  a large  class  of 
persons  ; and,  moreover,  would  apply  to  many 
other  structures  besides  theatres.  As  regards 
the  arrangement  of  apartments  with  reference 
to  the  laws  of  sound,  all  are  avowedly  ignorant, 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  with  certainty  any 
desired  result.  Some  notes  under  this  head 
will  be  found  on  another  page  in  the  present 
number  of  our  journal,  and  may  be  referred  to 
in  connection  with  this  remark. 

At  the  present  moment  too,  when  a new 
theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  in  London,  and 
j one  of  the  “ royal  ” houses  is  undergoing 
alterations  little  short,  in  extent,  of  an  entire 
- reconstruction,  this  subject  would  seem  to 
have  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  notice. 

This  consideration,  with  others,  leads  us  to 
place  before  our  readers  the  plan  of  the 
“ Theatre  Montpensier,”*  just  now  completed 
in  Paris,  and  a view  of  the  entrance  front  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  together  with  some 
particulars,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  an  ably-conducted  French  journal,  known  as 
U Illustration. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
privilege  of  erecting  this  theatre  was  obtained 
by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  through  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  a staunch  friend  of  that  dis- 
tinguished and  most  prolific  writer.  A company 
was  formed  to  build  the  theatre,  and  by  them 
the  ancient  Hotel  Foullon,  and  land  whereon 
it  stood,  were  purchased  for  24,000/.  sterling. 
For  a long  time  expectation  has  been  on  tip- 
toe in  Paris  concerning  the  new  theatre,  and 
the  most  marvellous  stories  have  been  circu- 
lated concerning  the  arrangements,  fittings, 
and  decorations;  almost  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
ensure  disappointment  when  opened.  Whether 
or  not,  however,  this  has  been  the  case,  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

An  examination  of  the  planf  shews,  that  the 
i site  was  an  awkward  one,  and  called  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  adapting  it  to  the  required 

* We  use  the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  up  to  this 
time.  What  it  will,  after  all,  be  called,  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  at  this  moment, 
f See  p.  87. 


purpose.  This  and  another  circumstance 
tramelled  the  architects  considerably,  and  ma- 
terially influenced  the  arrangement  of  the 
theatre.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
! two  widely  differing  audiences,  and  this  is  dwelt 
on  by  the  French  journalists  as  a matter  of 
greater  difficulty  than  it  seems  to  be  to  us.  The 
audience  of  the  theatres  of  the  boulevard  (“  that 
dramatic  Acropolis  so  picturesquely  termed 
the  Boulevard  of  Crime  ”)  is  of  a peculiar, 
well-known,  and  fixed  character,  while  the 
directors  of  the  new  theatre  (the  popular 
theatre,  too,  par  excellence ),  looked  to  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  Paris  as  its  patrons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  erected.  What  was  desired, 
therefore,  was  a building  so  arranged,  that  the 
elite  of  Parisian  society  might  find  in  it  every 
provision  for  their  comfort  without  in  any  way 
trenching  upon  that  of  the  ordinary  public  of 
the  theatres  of  the  boulevard.  To  obtain  this, 
the  directors  associated  with  M.  de  Dreux, — 
who  had  obtained  the  chief  prize  for  architec- 
ture in  the  Academy  of  Beaux-Arts,  and  had 
been  6ent  to  Rome  by  that  body, — M.  Sechan, 
an  eminent  painter  of  architectural  scenery ; 
and  committed  into  their  hands  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  works. 

Provision  for  the  inferior  audience  menti- 
oned appears  to  have  been  made  by  two  large 
amphitheatres,  or,  as  we  should  term  them, 
galleries,  extending  behind  the  second  and 
third  tiers  of  boxes  ; one  of  these  is  shewn  on 
the  plan,  and  is  marked  D. 

The  form  of  the  house  is  that  of  an  ellipse, 
and  differs  from  most  modern  theatres  in  hav- 
ing the  transverse  axis,  like  Palladio’s  theatre 
at  Vicenza,  parallel  with  the  scene,  that  is  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  principal  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  longest  diameter,  from  the  back 
of  the  boxes  to  the  back  of  the  boxes,  is  about 
65  feet ; the  shorter,  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
is  52  feet.  The  opening  of  the  stage  is  about 
36  feet. 

It  is  laid  down  by  B.  Wyatt,  in  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Principles  of  a Design  for  a 
Theatre,”  that  as  the  reach  of  the  human 
voice,  when  moderately  exerted,  is  about  two- 
ninths  further  in  a direct  front  line  than  late- 
rally, and  the  voice  being  distinctly  audible 
on  each  side  of  the  speaker  at  a distance  of 
75  feet,  it  will  be  as  plainly  heard  at  a dis- 
tance of  92  feet  in  front  of  him,  therefore, 

'*  that  the  geometrical  figure  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  extreme  limits  of  this  natural 
expansion  of  the  voice  is  a semicircle  of  75  feet 
radius,  or  150  feet  in  diameter,  continued  on 
each  side  to  the  extent  of  17  feet,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two-ninths  of  its  lateral 
expansion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  semicircle 
and  then  converging  suddenly  until  the  two 
lines  meet  behind  the  back  of  the  speaker.” 
There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  a thea- 
tre of  this  extent  should  not  be  erected. 

“ Taking  75  feet  (says  Mr.  Gwilt,  com- 
menting on  this  passage}  for  the  distance  at 
which  the  voice  can  be  heard  laterally',  as  the 
space  between  the  front  line  of  the  stage  and 
its  immediately  opposite  boxes  may  occa- 
sionally be  in  the  lateral  direction  of  the 
voice,  the  greatest  distance  from  the  front  wall 
of  the  stage  to  the  back  wall  of  the  boxes  op- 
posite the  stage  should  not  exceed  75  feet,  the 
limit  of  the  voice  in  its  lateral  direction, because 
of  the  turns  of  the  head  which  the  actor  must 
often  make  for  the  business  of  the  scene,  when 
that  which  was  opposite  might  become  lateral  ; 
and  thus  those  persons  sitting  in  the  opposite 
boxes  would  be  92 — 75=17  feet  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  voice. 

The  use  of  a semicircle,  without  a modifica- 
tion would,  however,  involve  the  extension  of 
the  stage  opening  to  an  inconvenient  width  ; 


and  Mr.  Wyatt  very  properly  considers  that  the 
whole  area  of  a theatre  should  contain  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  space  over  which 
the  voice  can  reach  ; “ the  one,”  he  says, 
“ being  (independently  of  the  space  behind  the 
back  of  the  speaker)  a superficies  of  11,385 
feet,  and  the  other  of  4,003.”  This,  he  thinks, 
will  compensate  for  the  absorption  of  sound’ 
consequent  on  the  number  of  the  audience,  the 
woollen  garments  they  wear,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  would  insure  a good  hear- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  house. 

According  to  the  author’s  statement,  he 
recommends  that  the  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  the  back  wall  immediately  oppo- 
site should  be  about 54  feet;  in  the  old  Drury- 
lane  it  was  74  feet,  and  in  the  old  Coveut- 
garden,  built  about  1730,  it  was  54  feet  6 inches. 
In  the  Opera  House,  built  by  Vanbrugh,  it  was 
66  feet.  At  Milan  it  is  78  feet.  At  the  old 
San  Carlos,  at  Naples,  73  feet;  and  at  Bo- 
logna, 74  feet.* 

This,  however,  given  for  the  reader’s  con- 
sideration, is  leaving  the  Theatre  Montpensier, 
where  it  will  be  observed  a large  proportion  of 
the  audience  are  brought  very  close  to  the 
stage.  The  arrangement  here  adopted  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  in  appearance  the  size  of  the 
house  ; but  those  who  have  been  into  it  assert 
there  is  no  place  in  it,  whether  it  be  in  front 
or  at  the  sides,  in  the  boxes  or  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  whole  scene  is  not  distinctly 
visible. 

The  front  of  the  boxes  is  white,  with  con- 
tinued garlands  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage, 
painted  on  it.  The  front  of  what  we  should 
call  the  dress-circle  is  a balustrade.  The 
proscenium  and  curtain  are  very  elegant. 

The  number  of  persons  the  house  is  said  to 
contain  is  2,000.  We  may  mention,  that  in- 
stead of  one  central  chandelier,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  galleries, 
constructed  as  they  are,  there  are  two,  one  on 
each  side,  by  which  means  inconvenience  is 
avoided. 

The  frontage  on  the  Boulevard  is  very 
small, — not  more  than  26  feet,  and  gave  little 
opportunity  for  display.  The  arrangement  of 
this  front,  as  shewn  by  our  engraving, f is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  although 
the  details  are  widely  different.  The  caria- 
tides  on  the  ground  story  represent  Tragedy 
and  Comedy ; the  upper  groups,  supported  on 
brackets  represent,  on  the  right  hand,  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Cid  and 
Chimene.  The  central  figure,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  which  the  circular  pediment  is  in- 
excusably broken,  represents  the  genius  of 
modern  art.  The  whole  of  the  sculpture  is 
the  work  of  M.  Klagmann,  and  is  said  to  be 
well  executed. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings 
is  stated  at  32,000/. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  WORKS  IN  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

W e much  regret  to  find  that  the  restoration 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  to  which  we  alluded  some 
time  ago,  has  been  brought  prematurely  to  a 
close.  The  alleged  excuse  for  suspension, 
with  the  dean,  is  this,  “ When  I have  all  the 
money  requisite  to  carry  out  the  projected 
works,  then  we  may  proceed.”  To  this  doc- 
trine all  who  really't'ee\  a desire  for  the  re- 
storations object,  and  truly  say,  let  us  spend  all 
we  have  well,  and  let  the  blame  rest  with  the 
county  gentlemen  and  public,  if  by  their  fail- 
ing in  subscriptions  we  cannot  go  further. 

The  nave  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  re- 
stored, and  the  ancient  painting  on  the  groin- 
ing renewed  : the  beautiful  vaulting  of  the  choir 
is  still  choked  by  whitewash.  The  intention 
was  to  take  on  the  scaffolding  to  the  choir, 
and  by  gilding  the  bosses  and  cleansing  the 
choir,  &c.,  at  least  to  secure  a harmonious 
effect  from  east  to  west.  For  this  there  was 
abundant  money ; but  the  new  dean,  giving 

* Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  p.  805. 
t See  p.  86. 
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the  reason  before  stated,  has  ordered  all  the 
scaffolding;  away,  and  the  men  who  had  just 
got  into  the  spirit  for  their  work  were  dis- 
persed. The  cost  of  scaffolding,  &c.,  for  such 
an  undertaking  is  notsmall,and  thismustbe  en- 
tirely re-erected  if  ever  the  works  go  forward. 

An  encaustic  tile  floor  is  about  to  be  put 
down  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  at  some  consider- 
able cost.  


THE  INTERIOR  FORMS  OF  BUILDING, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  SOUND. 

A meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  Bellamy 
in  the  chair,  when  a paper  on  the  above  subject 
was  read  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  commencing  his  remarks, 
said,  in  excuse  for  interfering  with  what  might 
be  considered  not  his  province,  that  although 
extreme  division  of  labour  might,  and  did, 
carry  science  forward,  yet,  by  confining  parti- 
cular departments  to  classes,  it  induced  narrow 
views.  He  thought  good  resulted  from  the 
professors  of  different  sciences  mixing  to- 
gether and  interchanging  opinions.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  more  than  one,  still  there  were 
many  examples  of  those  who  had  done  so, — as 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
others.  If  in  any  thing  extra-professional  aid 
was  needed  by  architects,  it  was  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  where  all  were  avowedly  at 
fault.  All  architects  admitted  that  nothing 
was  more  difficult.  Mathematicians,  when 
applied  to,  gave  widely  different  forms  as  the 
best.  Even  an  ear-trumpet  was  no  better  made 
by  the  most  profound  mathematician  than  by 
the  merest  rule  of  thumb;  and  if  it  were  so 
difficult  to  arrange  an  instrument  by  which 
sound  might,  with  every  advantage,  bo  con- 
veyed to  one  individual,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  to  arrange  a room  so  that  every  one  in  it 
might  hear  what  was  said.  The  problem  was 
to  enable  1 or  1,000  to  hear  equally  well.  The 
waves  of  sound  were  generally  thought  to  be 
like  the  waves  of  water : he  had  been  led  to 
investigate  the  latter,  and  in  so  doing,  had 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  not  generally  en- 
tertained. He  proposed  to  divide  the  subject 
into  five  parts.  The  first  principle  to  be  men- 
tioned  was  this,  that  sound  travels  in  straight 
lines  : light  and  sound  are  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect. Sound  does  not  easily  go  round  a 
corner;  and  this  should  be  remembered  in 
arranging  buildings.  The  question  was  how 
to  make  the  greatest  number  hear  and  see 
well.  In  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albermarle  street  this  had  been  successfully 
worked  out : he  thought  that  from  every  seat 
in  it  the  lecturer  could  be  most  distinctly  seen 
and  heard.  This  was  arranged  by  Count 
Rumford  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.*  The 
human  voice,  the  lecturer  remarked,  could  be 
heard  500  feet  with  ease  ; and  he  believed  that 
a building  might  be  arranged  to  seat  20,000 
persons  where  all  would  hear : the  fact  that 
Wesley,  preaching  in  a natural  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  was  heard  by  that  number  of  persons 
justified  his  opinion.  He  had  noticed  that  a 
reader  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
could  be  heard  200  feet  off  distinctly,  and  after- 
wards making  the  experiment  himself  with  a 
friend,  had  found  that  lie  could  be  heard  that 
distance  when  he  spoke  in  a clear  whisper. 

Mr.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  explain  a 
curve  which  he  bad  discovered,  and  recom- 
mended for  the  sectional  arrangement  of  the 
seats,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  but  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  convey  without  diagrams. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
speaker,  and  to  decide  how  much  of  the  voice 
and  sight  of  the  speaker  each  auditor  should 
have:  he  thought  an  area  18  inches  high  and 
3 feet  broad  sufficient.  Drawing  then  a series 
of  radial  lines  from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer 
to  points  decided  by  these  dimensions,  a curve 
was  obtained  for  the  rise  of  the  seats,  which 
was  found  in  practice  of  good  effect. f 

The  second  principle  he  would  allude  to  was 
the  spontaneous  oscillation  of  air  in  a chamber, 
which  was  the  source  of  much  trouble,  but 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  A long 
chamber  of  air,  if  caused  to  oscillate,  continued 
to  do  so,  and  would  produce  a tone  depending 

* Mr.  Godwin  remarked,  after  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
that  the  arrangement  of  this  theatre  was  usually  attributed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  the  geologist,  who  built  it,  being 
then  an  architect. 

t This  was  published  by  Mr.  R.  some  years  ago,  and  is 
illustrated  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopedia,” 


on  the  length, — as  in  an  organ-pipe.  Thus  a 
gallery,  64  feet  long,  would  produce  the  note 
C ; and  if  32  feet  long,  it  would  be  an  octave 
higher.  Every  chamber,  in  short,  has  a voice. 
A speaker  should  find  out  the  key-note  of  the 
room,  and  speak  in  it  if  possible.  This  fact 
opened  the  question  whether  we  could  improve 
rooms  for  hearing  by  attention  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions.  Length,  breadth,  and 
height  should  be  in  harmonious  proportions, 
or  the  sounds  produced  would  jar  : there  was  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  music  and 
architecture  than  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Simple  multiples  for  the  proportions  were  de- 
sirable ; as,  for  example,  48  feet  long,  24  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high,  and  so  on.*  Incon- 
gruous sounds,  he  said,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  produce  dead  points,  or  points  where  the 
speaker  would  not  be  heard.  Care  was  neces- 
sary in  this  respect. 

Harmonious  arrangement  of  an  apartment 
might  sometimes  be  obtained  by  means  of 
pilasters,  or  partition  with  doors.  The  choirs 
of  our  cathedrals  usually  approximated  to  sim- 
ple multiples  in  their  proportions,  and  bore  out 
his  view,  he  thought,  by  their  effects.  Incon- 
gruous forms  made  the  worst  apartments  for 
hearing.  The  lecturer  was  then  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  third  division  of  his  subject, 
reflection  of  sound,  but  was  invited  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  it  till  the  next 
meeting. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

RIGHT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  ADJOINING 
BUILDINGS. 

A warehouse,  situate  No.  21,  Bermondsey 
wall  (call  it  A),  consisting  of  two  square  sto- 
ries and  one  in  the  roof,  which  was  curbed, 
having  been  in  a great  measure  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  warehouse  adjoining  (call  this  B) 
being  of  a greater  height,  with  dripping  eaves 
all  round , it  was  desired  to  rebuild  or  reinstate 
the  first-mentioned  warehouse,  A. 

The  front  and  rear  walls  had  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  new  floors  and  roof  formedj  ex- 
cept the  first  or  ground-floor,  and  part  of  the 
second  or  one-pair  floor.  Under  the  schedule 
C,  part  4,  the  district  surveyor  required  that 
the  curbed  roof  should  be  replaced  by  a square 
story;  and  under  schedule  D,  part  3,  required 
that  the  party-wall  should  be  carried  up  three 
feet  above  the  gutter.  Under  sec.  31,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  wall  wa3  sufficiently  secure 
to  allow  it  to  be  raised. 

The  adjoining  owner  maintained  that  sche- 
dule D,  before  mentioned,  did  not  justify  in- 
terfering with  an  old  adjoining  building, which 
is  not  out  of  repair  ; that  the  form  of  notice, 
schedule  M,  No.  8,  shews  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  law  that  a wall  should  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  being  insufficient  for 
a building  owner,  and  that  the  previous  section, 
26,  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  building 
owner  could  proceed ; that  the  common-law 
prescriptive  right  of  possession  for  a sufficient 
number  of  years  cannot  be  set  aside,  excepting 
by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  (“  Wells 
and  Ody  ”)  and  that  the  present  words  do  not 
justify  the  claim. 

Further,  that  section  31  does  not  enable  a 
building  owner  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  a building,  but  only  to  do  so  if  he  has  the 
assent  of  the  district  surveyor,  and  can  do  it 
without  interfering  with  the  adjoining  owner’s 
property;  this  intention  is  clearly  shewn  by 
his  being  authorized  to  do  it  without  any 
notice. 

The  official  referees  were  therefore  requested 
to  determine, 

“ lstly.  Whether  the  warehouse  A has  been, 
in  the  intention  of  the  Act,  rebuilt,  or  has  been 
only  reinstated  or  altered. 

2ndly.  Whether  the  party-wall  is  required 
to  be  raised  above  the  gutters  of  the  adjoining 
building  B,  and  can  he  so  raised  by  the  build- 
ing owner  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner, all  notices  and  formal  proceedings  being 
supposed  to  have  been  taken. 

And  3rdly.  Whether  the  building  owner  or 
adjoining  owner  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
forming  the  lead  gutter,  and  making  good  the 
roof  of  the  adjoining  owner’s  building.” 

The  referees  determined  “ that  the  warehouse 
(A)  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  meaning  of  the 
first-mentioned  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
and  that  the  party-wall  in  question  is  by  the 

* See  paper  on  this  subject,  p.  2,  ante. 


said  Act  required  to  be  raised  above  the  gutter 
of  the  adjoining  building  (B),  and  that  sub- 
ject to  the  proceedings  directed  and  required 
by  the  said  Act  to  be  taken  in  that  behalf, 
such  wall  can  be  so  raised  by  the  building 
owner  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner ; and  that  the  wooden  plate,  and  eaves 
upon  the  said  party-wall  are,  so  far  as  they  go, 
of  the  nature  of  a party  timber  partition,  and 
subject  to  the  piovisions  of  the  said  Act  in  re- 
spect thereof,  and  that  such  timber  should  be 
removed,  and,  the  party-wall,  being  otherwise 
sufficient,  should  be  raised  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  building  owner  and  of  the  adjoining  I 
owner,  but  that  the  required  new  gutter,  and  I 
making  good  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  owner’s  I 
building,  must  be  made  and  done  at  the  sole  I 
expense  of  the  adjoining  owner.” 

PROJECTION  OF  SHOP-FRONTS. 

In  the  case  of  a proposed  addition  to  a shop-  I 
front  in  Upper  Baker-street,  Pentonville,  on  I 
which  an  award  bad  been  made,  the  building-  I 
owner  thought,  on  considering  the  award,  that  I 
the  proposed  projections  might  be  made  to  the  I 
extent  required,  provided  they  consisted  of  fire-  I 
proof  materials.  He  thought  his  opinion  was  fl 
confirmed  by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  in  I 
schedule  E,  headed,  “ Projections  from  face-  I 
walls,  &c.,”  and  remarked,  that  in  his  opinion  I 
a fence-wall,  inclosing  the  present  gaiden  of  I 
the  said  house,  and  standing  before  the  line  of  I 
fronts  to  the  extent  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  H 
projections,  would  invite  nuisance,  and  be  a I 
much  more  objectionable  projection  than  the  I 
proposed  shop  possibly  could  be.  He  pro-  I 
posed,  therefore,  to  construct  the  said  pro-  I 
jections  with  fire-proof  materials.  It  must  be  I 
added,  that  lie  had  the  written  approbation  of  B 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house  in  Upper  I 
Baker-street. 

The  district-surveyor  (of  Clerkenwell)  con-  I 
sidered  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  said  I 
Act  to  build  the  said  shop-front  to  the  extent  9 
proposed,  and  the  question  was  sent  to  the  I 
referees. 

The  award  was, — “ that  inasmuch  as  the  ex-  I 
tent  proposed  for  the  projection  of  the  shop-  I 
fronts  (namely,  the  line  of  the  fence-wall  in-  I 
closing  the  garden  of  the  house  in  question)  H 
would  exceed  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  9 
width  of  stall-boards  to  shops  similar  to  the  H 
proposed  shop,  and  such  projection  would  be  I 
an  extension  of  the  shop,  and  not  the  mere  I 
addition  of  a shop-front  before  the  line  of  the  I 
present  external  wall  of  the  house,  it  will  be  a 
contrary  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to  pj 
build  tiie  shop-fronts,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  9 
line  proposed,  or  to  make  any  such  projection,  it 
whether  the  same  be  or  be  not  of  fire-proof  H 
materials;  but  that  if  such  front  be  formed  B 
of  fire-proof  materials,  and  do  not  exceed  in  n 
projection  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  width  ffl 
of  stall-boards  to  shops  similar  to  the  proposed  n 
shop, — which  width  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  iij 
more  than  two  feet, — and  if  no  extension  of  the  u 
shop,  as  distinguished  from  the  shop-front,  I 
be  made  beyond  the  present  line  of  the  front  jo 
wall  of  the  house,  then  it  will  not  be  contrary  n 
to  the  said  Act  to  erect  the  same.” 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  PAINTING. 

It  is  well  known,  that  ordinary  artificial  Q 
light,  such  as  that  obtained  by  the  combustion  I 
of  wax,  tallow,  oil,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  | 
gas  from  coal,  produces  a tinge  of  colour  very  | 
different  from  that  produced  by  the  white  light  B 
of  the  sun.  This  very  much  affects  the  ap-  I 
pearance  of  colours  exposed  to  artificial  light,  S 
and  prevents  the  continuance  of  some  opera-  1 
tions  after  the  sun  has  gone  down.  For  artists  p 
it  would  be  especially  important  to  obtain  light  Q 
free  from  this  tinge  : and  we  therefore  think  it  li 
desirable  to  point  attention  to  a paper  on  this  li 
subject,  by  Mr.  Tait,  a vice-president  of  tiie  n 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  published  in  the  n 
Edinburgh  New  Fhilosop/iical  Journal  for  Ja-  La 
nuary. 

The  writer  remarks, — “ The  sensation  of  ■ 
colours  is  caused  by  objects  reflecting  or  trans-  1 
mining  colours  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  U 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  There  are  three  |{ 
primary  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ; of  two,  | 
or  all  of  which,  combined  in  various  ratios,  all  jp 
other  colours  are  composed.  Light,  with  very  p 
rare  exceptions,  is  compound  or  heterogene-  \$ 
ous,  producing  two  or  all  oftheprimary  colours,  or 
The  pure  light  of  the  sun  produces  them  in  >i 


such  ratio,  that  when  wholly  or  proportionally 
reflected  or  transmitted,  they  neutralize  each 
other,  and  producewhite  or  neutral  grey(which 
is  merely  a shade  of  white,  having  no  pre- 
dominant colour);  and  light  producing  them 
in  such  ratio  is  often  called  shortly  white  or 
neutral  light.  In  1 00  parts  of  white,  there 
appear  to  be  about  18  parts  of  yellow,  32  of 
red,  and  50  of  blue,  all  of  equal  intensity,  or 
nearly  as  3,  5,  8.  When  two  only  of  the  pri- 
mary colours  occur,  yellow  and  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  or  red  and  blue,  they  form  the 
secondary  colours,  orange,  green,  or  pui'ple ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  ratio  in  which  they 
are  produced  by  white  light,  they  form  perfect 
or  normal  secondaries.  The  colour  of  those 
objects  which  are  called  coloured,  is  caused  by 
their  having  the  quality,  from  their  peculiar 
structure,  or  otherwise,  of  reflecting  or  trans- 
mitting different  parts  of  the  rays  forming  the 
compound  light  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
remainder  being  absorbed  and  extinguished.” 

I n ordinary  artificial  light, the  rays  producing 
red  and  yellow  appear  to  occur  nearly  in  the 
same  ratio  in  which  they  occur  in  white  light. 
‘‘And  as  there  is  an  excess  of  them  over  the 
rays  producing  blue,  all  that  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  white  light,  is  to  interpose  a 
transparent  medium  of  such  a depth  of  blue  as 
to  absorb  that  excess,  allowing  such  a portion 
of  them  to  pass  as  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
rays  producing  blue,  all  of  which  have  been 
allowed  to  pass.  It  appears  that  that  excess 
may  be  best  absorbed  by  interposing  coloured 
glass,  of  a proper  depth  of  blue,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  orange  in  the  flame.  It  ought  to 
be  ‘coloured’  glass,  that  is,  coloured  in  the 
melting-pot.  Glass  ‘stained’  blue,  that  is, 
partially  coloured  by  applying  the  colouring 
matter  to  the  surface,  and  fixing  it  by  a heat 
sufficient  to  soften  the  glass,  but  not  to  melt 
it,  is  not  transparent;  in  which  respect,  blue 
differs  from  other  stained  colours  in  general.” 

“The  artificial  light  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
box  or  lantern  of  a suitable  size  and  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, and  in  such  manner  that  none  of  it  may 
escape  by  the  openings  for  admitting  and  dis- 
charging air  or  otherwise,  except  what  is 
modified  by  passing  through  the  coloured 
medium.” 

The  paper  shews  how  best  to  adjust  the 
depth  of  tint  of  the  glass.  In  obtaining  white 
light  by  the  method  proposed,  there  is  of  course 
a loss  of  a large  portion  of  the  artificial  light, 
and  a corresponding  increase  of  expense  ; but 
it  appears  that  the  objection  on  this  ground  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  anticipated.  “Dr. 
Fvfe  states  the  following  among  the  results  of 
observations  made  by  him  with  regard  to  the 
expense  of  a variety  of  materials  for  produc- 
ing  light,  taking  as  the  unit  the  expense  of 
good  coal  gas,  yielding  12  per  cent,  of  matter 
condensible  by  chlorine  : — Gas  argand,  1-00; 
gas  swallow-tail,  1 *40  ; solar  oil  in  solar  lamp, 
2 00;  solar  oil  in  common  argand  lamp,  3-98  ; 
whale  oil  in  ditto,  5‘00  ; sperm  in  ditto,  8*00  ; 
moulded  candles  (short  sixes),  with  two  wicks, 
12-/0,  with  one  wick,  13-50;  wax  candles, 
25-90 ; spermaceti  and  composition  candles, 
29-20.  So  that,  supposing  the  expense  of  white 
light  to  be  six  times  that  of  ordinary  artificial 
light,  it  may  he  produced  by  a gas  argand 
lamp  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
same  quantity  of  orange  light  from  common 
whale  oil  in  an  argand  lamp,  for  about  half 
the  expense  of  tallow  candles,  and  for  less  than 
a fourth  part  of  the  expense  of  wax  candles; 
and  if  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  the  solar  lamp 
may  be  used,  which  will  produce  white  light 
at  the  same  expense  as  orange  light  from  tallow 
candles,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of 
wax  candles,  independently  of  the  diminution 
of  the  ratio  of  orange,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  brightness  of  the  flame  of  that  lamp.” 

We  look  upon  these  hints  by  Mr.  Tait,  for 
the  production  of  artificial  daylight,  as  likely 
to  prove  of  considerable  value. 


Grosvenor-square. — A resident  in  Gros- 
venor-square  implores  us  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  completing  the  sewers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  have  long  kept  the  inhabitants 
in  a state  of  great  discomfort.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
Avorks  completed  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
whereas  it  would  seem  here  that  those  engaged 
are  in  no  hurry  to  get  done.  Who  is  to 
blame  ? 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND 
PROGRESSIVE  RISE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Sir, — As  you  inserted  a paper  of  mine  in 
yours  of  the  9th  of  January  ult.  (and  to  which 
I now  refer),  on  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  the 
river  Thames,  I take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an  inter- 
esting hydrographical  consequence. 

T he  basin  of  the  river  Thames  is  considered 
to  comprise  an  area  of  about  5,500  square 
miles.  The  bed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
probably  is  not  much  altered,  owing  to  the 
descent  there  ; it  being  computed,  that  the  fall 
from  Oxford  to  Maidenhead  is  about  25  feet 
per  ten  miles,  from  Maidenhead  to  Chertsey 
about  22  feet,  from  Chertsey  to  Mortlake  about 
16  feet;  and  from  Mortlake  to  London  about 
one  foot  per  mile. 

Rivers  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  run,  and  when  rivers  are 
large,  the  declivities  are  generally  small,  and 
the  downward  impetus,  when  diminished,  and 
particularly  when  opposed  by  a flood  or  re- 
turning tide,  produces  a considerable  deposit 
of  sediment.  At  the  mouth,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  end  of  the  Thames,  the  river  be- 
ing so  wide  tl’.ere,  it  will  be  found,  by  compa- 
rison of  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
adjacent  marshes,  that  the  deposit  is  less  in 
depth  in  that  part  of  the  river,  owing  probably 
to  its  being  more  diffused.  The  narrower 
part  of  the  river,  such  as  between  Sea  Reach 
and  Wandsworth,  has  the  most  to  do  in  this 
business  ; and  there,  affected  by  the  flood  tides, 
is  the  greatest  deposit.  This,  I have  calculated, 
may  amount  to  a rise  of  from  18  to  24  inches 
in  each  century.  Upon  this  principle,  I ima- 
gine that  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  many 
centuries  ago,  was  much  lower  than  it  is  at 
present ; and  that  all  the  marshes  at  that  time, 
and  also  the  ground  at  Millbank,  &c.,  were 
above  high-water  level.  The  water  of  the 
1 hames  in  the  part  alluded  to  is  frequently  so 
turbid  as  to  resemble  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence thin  pea-soup  ; this  matter  cannot  return 
and  ascend  the  river,  where  is  no  returning 
tide,  but  only  obeys  a downward  stream,  and 
the  sea  appears  inclined  to  reject  it,  and  there- 
fore much  of  it  remains  and  disfigures  the  river. 
I have  no  doubt  the  quantity  of  this  stuff  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  formerly,  owing  to 
the  very  increased  extent  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  consequent  greater  discharge  from  its 
sewers. 

As  the  Led  of  a river  becomes  higher,  the 
whole  body  ot  the  water  must  rise  in  a pro- 
portionate degree; — for  the  river  acts  as  a 
gutter,  and  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  a gutter 
lias  a certain  quantity  of  work  to  perform,  and 
the  lower  part  be  loaded  with  sand  and  dirt, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  travelling  water  must 
be  higher.  I am  confident  that  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  my  theory  on  account  of  a 
supposed  level  of  the  tidal  wave,  because  the 
same  is  not  uniform  : for  instance,  the  differ- 
ence between  low  water  and  high  water  is  great 
at  Guernsey,  and  but  small  at  Weymouth. 

To  revert  to  an  early  period,  I have  seen  at 
low  ebbs,  a little  above  Rainham  Ferry-house, 
the  remains  of  large  trees  in  position,  with 
their  roots.  These  are  not  in  a fossil  state  ; 
they  are  black,  and  like  soft  charcoal.  This 
soddened  decomposed  wood  is  frequently  found 
in  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  fishermen  and 
sandmen  “ moor  logs.”  The  same  occurred  at 
Greenwich  at  about  the  same  level,  and  occa- 
sioned much  inconvenience  as  to  the  driving 
ot  the  piles  for  the  pier  there.  It  is  probable 
that  these  woods  were  in  existence  about  our 
Saviour’s  time.  I should  observe,  that  my  at- 
tention was  at  first  attracted  only  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  formation  of  the 
marsh  walls  ; I afterwards  referred  to  ancient 
buildings  to  support  the  position  I had  taken. 
These  marsh  walls  have  hitherto  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Romans,  probably  under  the  idea 
that  no  other  people  in  this  country  could  have 
undertaken  a work  of  such  great  labour  as  the 
recovery  of  so  much  land,  many  feet  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  high  water.  In  1734  a breach 
occurred  in  the  marsh  wall  at  Dagenham,  and 
as  the  repair  of  it  cost  25,000/.,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  marsh  wall  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  could  have  been  made  by  any  nation  at 
one  time  ? It  appears  evident  to  me,  that  when 
the  bed  of  the  river  became  so  elevated  that 
the  rise  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  began 
to  injure  the  marshes,  that  the  walls  were  then 
commenced ; and  this  at  first,  being  a work  of 
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comparatively  slight  labour,  was  not  noticed  by 
historians,  any  more  than  the  first  formation  of 
roads  in  a country  when  nearly  uninclosed 
would  be.  In  my  time,  I remember  additions 
in  the  height  of  the  marsh  wall  at  many  places 
after  high  tides. 

Another  proof  of  the  alteration  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  river  is  in  respect  of  St.  George’s- 
fields,  where  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  [had  an 
important  station.  This  has  been  disputed  by 
modern  historians,  who  have  considered  that 
place  to  have  been  a swamp,  owing  to  its  being 
now  a little  below  the  present  line  of  high 
water. 

My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
this  point,  because  I have  seen,  on  excavations 
being  made  in  the  New  Cut,  and  in  several 
parts  of  St.  George’s  fields,  that  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  present  surface  there  was  clean 
bright  gravel,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  that 
neighbourhood  had  never  been  subject  to  in- 
undations. 

1 hree  years  ago  they  were  digging  a sec- 
tion from  the  deeply-situated  sewer  at  West- 
minster-bridge  (the  northern  boundary  of 
Thorney  Island)  to  low  water  mark.  The  pro- 
gressive deposit  of  the  river  was  here  evident ; 
they  came  at  last  to  a floor  of  sand,  which  1 
have  every  reason  to  consider  was  the  shore 
when  Westminster  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  royal  palace.  The  sands  on  the  shores  of 
the  Thames  have  been  decreasing,  from  what 
I have  seen,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  for 
which  I can  give  many  proofs.  (I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  mention,  that  I am  descended 
from  a family  that  was  occupied  at  least  two 
centuries  in  the  Thames  sand  trade). 

Even  the  gravelly  portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  not  a permanent  floor,  for  it  is  con- 
tinually shifting  in  every  direction.  The  ma- 
terial brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  ballast  engines  is  invariably  soiled rivei'  de- 
posit. In  the  Tunnel  Report,  March  7>  1843, 
it  is  stated  that  the  ground  excavated  there 
varied  greatly,  being  sometimes  merely  a loose 
river  deposit.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
causeway,  and  that  at  King’s-Arms-stairs, 
opposite,  are  now  buried  several  feet  in  the 
mud,  and  have  disappeared. 

As  my  theory  has  hitherto  been  met  by 
universal  contradiction,  I beg  to  add,  that  ! 
have  recently  ascertained  that  the  waters  of 
the  river  Po  have  risen,  owing  to  that  stream 
carrying  down  and  depositing  so  much  mud 
and  gravel ; and  that,  consequently,  the  em- 
bankments there  have  from  time  to  time  been 
raised  ; and  that  they  are  now  at  least  22  feet 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent 
plains.  And  I have  just  read  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell’s  “ Egypt”  (1832),  that  the  river  Nile 
has  risen  about  41  feet  in  4,000  years. 

I regret  that  my  attention  was  only  lately 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  palatial  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

February,  184/.  T.  Higgs. 


FOX-HUNTERS  AND  SANATORY  REFORM. 

It  was  a striking  and  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times  to  find  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Lord-'lieute- 
nantof  Worcester,  at  a fox-hunting  dinner  the 
other  day,  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  importance  of  sanatory  reform.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  cause,  and  more  so 
still  that  the  subject  was  actually  received 
with  “ cheers  ” by  the  assembled  fox-hunters! 
However  strange  it  may  appear,  such  was  the 
fact.  1 he  remarks  of  the  chairman  were  in 
allusion  to  Mr.  Austin’s  recent  report  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
“ He  (Lord  Lyttelton)  was  most  anxious  to 
express  his  sense  of  its  value,  and  hoped  most 
sincerely  that  the  mayor  and  all  other  authori- 
ties of  the  city  would  apply  their  very  best 
energies  to  the  recommendations  of  that  re- 
port.” * “ He  (Lord  L.)  felt  deeply 

impressed  with  the  subject,  and  therefore  he 
had  been  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  introducing  it.”  (Cheers.) 

Imagine  the  puzzled  look  of  the  fox-hunters 
of  the  last  generation  on  being  so  addressed  ! 
And  that  their  successors  in  the  field  should 
actually  cheer  such  an  intrusion  over  their 
wine,  was  enough  to  disturb  them  in  their 
very  graves  ! But  all  honour  to  the  men  of 
high  birth  who,  like  Lord  Lyttelton,  shew 
their  true  nobility  in  efforts  and  examples  such 
as  this,  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
their  fellow-creatures ! 
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THE  BUILDER 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  The  Builder  of  the 
23rd  ult.  are  some  observations  on  “ hoop-iron 
bond,”  and  a recommendation  that  it  “ should 
be  strained  tightly  the  whole  length  of  each 
wall  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  and  secured  at 
the  end  by  turning  it  up  at  right  angles,  and 
lapping  it  over  the  upper  courses.” 

Now,  Sir,  although  it  is  known  well  enough 
that,  with  the  exception  of  water,  all  bodies 
are  expanded  by  beat,  I beg  to  remind  your 
readers  that  bodies  of  a different  nature  are  not 
equally  expanded  by  an  equal  increase  of  the 
degree  of  it.  This  is  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer, — an  instrument 
formed  of  clay  for  ascertaining  high  tempera- 
tures by  measuring  in  its  gauge  the  expansion 
of  metallic  rods  previously  submitted  to  the 
temperature  required  to  be  known  ; and  also  by 
the  fact  which  every  architectural  draughtsman 
must  have  observed,  of  the  different  expansion, 
in  hot  and  damp  weather,  between  his  wooden 
or  ivory  rules,  and  his  drawing  paper. 

Since, therefore, brickwork  cannot  be  length- 
ened by  heat  or  contracted  by  cold,  precisely 
in  the  same  degree  as  iron  is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  dry  brickwork  be  compressible, — 
or  unless  (which  I much  doubt)  iron  be  elastic, 

i.e.y  capable  of  itself  resuming  its  pristine  di- 
mensions after  any  casual  extending  force  may 
have  been  removed  from  it, — it  seems  to  me, 
l say,  that  all  courses  of  brickwork,  however 
tightly  bonded  with  iron  in  the  first  instance, 
will  only  remain  effectually  so  when  theatmo- 
spherepossesses  that  precise  temperature  which 
it  had  when  the  brickwork  was  originally 
bound  ; and  that  in  extraordinary  hot  weather 
the  restraining  power  of  the  iron  for  keeping 
the  brickwork  in  its  intended  situation  will 
cease  to  act,  and  the  iron  thus  become  detached 
and  useless, — iron  being  much  more  expansible 
than  brickwork. 

This,  then,  is  a very  important  question  that 
should  be  forthwith  experimentally  answered, 
and  which  might  easily  be  done  by  any  of  your 
practical  readers,  when  they  may  have  oc- 
casion next  to  build  a common  garden  wall,  or 
some  such  like  unroofed  and  untied  structure. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Bromet. 

February  3,  1847. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  seen, 
in  your  number  of  the  6th  instant,  a letter,  in 
which  “ elasticity  of  iron  ” is  spoken  of  as  a 
fact  proved  by  “ great  experience.”  But  this  is 
rather  flexibility,  and  not  true  elasticity,  being 
merely  such  mechanical  and  permanent  exten- 
sion or  stretching  of  its  particles,  as  a black- 
smith gives  to  iron  by  his  hammer,  and  not  the 
elasticity  caused  by  a “ vis  insita ,”  like  that 
possessed  by  India-rubber.  The  iron,  how- 
ever, of  whatever  size,  would  still  retain  its 
susceptibility  to  change  by  the  influence  of 
heat  and  cold,  and,  therefore,  would  be  liable 
to  the  objections  of  your  last  correspondent  on 
this  subject,  unless  such  change  (but  which  I 
hold  to  be  impossible)  were  “ by  some  means 
counteracted  ;”  and  would,  moreover,  as  I have 
before  said,  cease  to  bind,  because  it  would 
loosen  itself  not  only  at  its  “ends,”  but 
throughout  its  “ whole  length.” 

P.P.S.  Feb.  12. — Some  gentlemen  may  sup- 
pose that,  when  iron  is  enveloped  by  thick  walls, 
it  would  be  protected  from  the  temperature  of 
the  circumambient  air.  But  this  I doubt;  be- 
cause Heat,  although  conducted  at  a com- 
paratively slow  rate  by  brick  or  stonework,  is 
an  all-pervading  agent,  and  exists  often  in  a 
latent  state,  undiscoverable  either  by  our  sense 
of  touch,  or  by  thermometers. 

It  has  been  inferred  that,  if  iron-hoop  bond 
be  bedded  in  cement,  it  cannot  move.  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  a just  inference  (although 
I believe  that  in  no  possible  circumstance  is 
the  natural  expansion  of  iron  by  heat  controll- 
able), I beg  to  ask  whether  any  such  power  as 
could  prevent  this  expansion  would  not,  (l 
fortiori,  act  as  a sufficient  binder,  and  so  render 
useless  any  iron  applied  for  that  purpose  ? 

If  iron  be  ever  employed  for  binding  stone- 
work, it  should,  I think,  be  employed  as  at 
Dover,  where,  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
sea-wall,  a stout  iron  chain  has  been  laid,  but 
without  straining  it,  over  one  of  the  central 
grouted  courses  of  the  large  un  wrought  boulder- 
stones  with  which  the  wall  is  made. 

What,  however,  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
chain  bond,  we  must  wait  for  old  Neptune, 
some  stormy  day,  to  discover.  W.  B. 


ART  IN  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC. 

A correspondent  writes  us  that  art  is 
beginning  to  bud  in  these  provinces.  The 
booksellers’  shop  windows  shew  some  of  the 
best  London  and  Paris  prints  exposed  for  sale. 
On  the  6th  of  January  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  artists  living  in  Montreal  was  opened, 
and  though  they  were  mostly  copies  from 
modern  artists  in  Europe,  and  some  very  bad 
copies  too,  the  exhibition,  as  a whole,  was 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Num- 
bers of  very  bad  imitations  of  our  favourite 
artists,  and  copies  of  their  works,  are  brought 
in  from  the  States,  and  sold  at  high  prices.  The 
London  Art-Union  has  honorary  secretaries 
in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  and  Kingston, 
who  have  sent  a fair  list  of  subscribers. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BATHS. 

Sir, — The  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Act  has  been  adopted,  it  is  said,  by  the  me- 
tropolitan parishes  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields, 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  St.  James,  Piccadilly, 
and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster, 
and  by  the  boroughs  of  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Stockport,  Bath,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ply- 
mouth, Bristol,  Worcester,  &c.  These  make 
but  a beginning.  Still  they  create  a new  de- 
mand for  an  article  of  manufacture  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid. 
I allude  to  the  baths  with  which  they  are  to 
be  fitted  up. 

There  are  two  most  important  requisites  for 
those  baths.  1.  Durability.  2.  Cleanliness. 
There  is  a third,  though  of  less  importance. 
3.  Beauty. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  your  columns,  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
baths,  and  to  give  a few  hints. 

1.  Durability.  Where  baths  are  to  be  kept 
in  constant  use,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  not  be  liable  to  oxidation  or  cor- 
rosion ; that  they  should  not  be  brittle ; and 
that  when  they  are  formed  of  several  pieces, 
their  joints  should  not  be  liable  to  “ weep.” 
Zinc,  galvanized  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble, 
varnished  wood,  and  slate,  among  others,  are 
deficient  in  durability  ; for  as  a part  of  durabi- 
lity, the  preservation  of  a polished  surface  is 
to  be  considered. 

2.  Cleanliness.  Where  a bath  is  to  be  used 
frequently  in  the  same  day,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  and  rapidly 
cleaned.  A bath  which  can  be  cleaned  by 
merely  passing  a mop  over  its  surface  and 
dashing  two  or  three  pails  of  water  on  it,  is 
infinitely  better  adapted  for  a public  establish- 
ment than  one  which  needs  the  friction  of  a 
scrubbing  brush  or  sand-paper  to  keep  its  sur- 
face bright.  All  metal  baths,  at  least,  will 
require  considerable  scrubbing  to  make  them 
bright  or  attractively  clean. 

3.  Beauty.  A dull-coloured  bath  will  give 
a dull  hue  to  the  water  it  contains,  and  will 
render  it  less  easy  to  detect  any  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  water  itself.  Baths  of  zinc,  lead, 
and  slate  are  particularly  open  to  this  objection. 

I understand  that  the  Parent  Baths  and 
Washhouses’  Committee  are  having  some 
cast-iron  baths  enamelled  for  their  model  esta- 
blishment at  Goulstone-square,  Whitechapel ; 
and  that  they  are  having  some  of  their  baths 
of  white  porcelain  tiles.  The  chief  objection 
to  tiles  seems  to  be,  that  the  joints  between 
them  must  present  a rough  surface,  which  will 
“ catch  the  dirt.”  If  the  enamelled  baths  can 
be  made  at  a reasonable  cost,  they  may  pro- 
bably answer  well,  as  combining  the  three 
points  to  which  I have  alluded.  But,  Sir, 
however  earnest  a committee  may  be  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a thoroughly  good  article, 
there  must  be  a far  larger  amount  of  inventive 
talent  among  our  manufacturers  than  any  com- 
mittee can  possess  ; and  I shall  be  glad  if  my 
hints  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of 
your  readers  to  turn  their  attention  to  a sub- 
ject which  involves  the  two  points,  essential  to 
the  success  of  commercial  enterprise,  public 
good,  and  private  emolument. 

Your  subscriber,  N.  R. 

London,  February  13,  1847- 


Water. — According  to  the  Gloucestershire 
Chronicle,  the  Gloucester  WaterCompany  have 
determined  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  of  a 
constant  instead  of  intermittent  supply  of  water. 
We  hope  to  find  this  example  followed. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

Rays  of  light  occasionally  interfere  with 
each  other’s  progress  towards  their  respective 
destinations,  and  the  result  is  a diminution  ot 
light  for  the  time  being  instead  of  an  increase. 

The  mutual  interference  of  old  and  new  gas 
companies,  in  their  Parliamentary  and  other 
struggles  for  supremacy,  is  here  and  there 
producing, — negatively,  at  least,  by  prevention 
of  intended  increase  and  improvement, — just 
such  a temporary  “ darkness  from  excess  of 
light.”  So  is  it,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  an  intended  increase  of 
light  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Parliamen- 
tary proceedings  between  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensers of  the  light.  The  new  have  promised 
to  reduce  the  charges  of  the  old  by  no  less 
than  20  per  cent.,  although  the  latter  do  not 
exceed  6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  And 
the  old,  in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  new, 
now  offer  to  light  the  public  lamps  at  as  low  a 
charge  as  that  of  the  new.  The  public  are  thus, 
at  all  events,  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  benefit, 
as  usual,  by  the  “ fair  competition  ” of  the 
caterers  for  its  staple  requirements ; and  the 
only  limit  to  one’s  reasonable  satisfaction  with 
a consummation  so  desirable  would  be  the 
every  way  unprofitable  conversion  of  such 
fair  and  profitable  emulation  into  “ ruinous 
competition.”  But  we  are  probably  a long 
way  off  such  a limit  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  cheap  and  good  gas  light. 

The  variation  of  the  price  of  gas 

in  various  localities  is  very  great.  This  I 
probably  in  part  arises  from  the  variation 
in  the  expense  of  coals;  but  that  is  by  I 
no  means  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  account 
for  the  differences.  At  Salisbury  the  price  is 
10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  at  Romsey  it  | 
is  even  12s.  6d.,  while  at  Southampton  it  is  | 
only  6s.  6d.,  and,  at  Liverpool,  as  already 
noted,  4s.  6d.,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  | 
a reduction  to  3s.  8d. ; nay,  from  the  extraor-  I 
dinary  evidence  of  Mr.  Cox,  a practical  gas  I 
producer,  on  his  examination,  lately,  before  the  | 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  there,  as  to  the  I 
cheapness  with  which  the  article  can  be  sup-  || 
plied  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  coke,  M 
it  appears  that  companies  might  sell  gas  with 
a profit  at  2s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet!  and  I 
moreover  that  in  one  manufactory  at  Bristol  it  j 
actually  costs  less  than  nothing!  It  is  quite  I 
clear,  in  short,  that  dust  has  been  already  1 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  public  far  too  long  | 
for  patient  endurance  : — Witness  the  fruits  of  I 
competition  at  North  Shields. — “ In  1843,”  I 
says  the  Gateshead  Observer , “ the  improve-  I 
ment  commissioners,  thinking  52s.  per  street  4 
lamp  too  much,  offered  45s.  The  terms  were  I 
rejected: — ‘ 45s.  could  not  possibly  pay.’  Both  M 
parties  were  stiff,  and  the  town  went  one  R 
whole  winter  unlighted.  A new  company  was  I 
formed,  and  contracted  to  supply  the  lamps  | 
with  gas  of  the  best  quality  at  1 7s.  per  annum  ! I 
In  the  first  year  the  shareholders  divided  3 t 
per  cent. ; in  the  second,  5 per  cent.;  and  in  I 
the  third  it  continues  to  prosper.  The  supply  H 
from  both  companies  is  abundant  and  good.  |J 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyne — at  South  M 
Shields — there  being  only  one  company,  5s.  9d.  fl 
is  charged  for  what  only  costs  3s.  9d.  in  North  I 
Shields.” — The  Sunderland  Corporation  Gas  I 
Works  were  scarcely  finished,  the  other  I 
day,  when  all  the  leading  plumbers  in  the  1 
town  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  I 
fitting  up  new  meters  and  new  service  pipes,  I 
and  the  quality  of  the  article  is  so  superior  to  fl 
that  of  the  old  company,  that  nearly  all  who  jj 
are  not  personally  interested  in  upholding  the  I 
latter  are  said  to  be  applying  for  the  new  arti-  H 
cle,  which  is  found  at  length  to  obviate  the  fl 
chief  objection  hitherto  to  the  introduction  of  Jtf 
gas  into  private  dwellings, — a circumstance  H 
which  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  a very  I 
great  increase  of  general  consumption  there.  0 
In  the  benevolent  aspiration  of  the  Gateshead  I 
Observer  we  most  cordially  concur:  “ May  the  fl 
successful  example  of  Sunderland  stimulate  I 
other  towns  to  secure  for  themselves  the  two-  I 
fold  advantage  of  cheap  and  pure  gas.”  The  I 
new  works  at  Sunderland  have,  it  is  said,  a E 
handsome  exterior.  The  front  is  of  freestone,  fl 
246  feet  long;  breadth  of  whole  117  feet.  fl 
Theretort-house  has  a cast-iron  roof,  made  by  fl 
Messrs.  Burlinson,  of  Sunderland,  and  contains  I 
sixteen  ovens,  with  five  retorts  each,  made  of  'ic 
fire  clay  for  expeditious  production  and  saving  j| 
of  fuel,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  workmen,  [fl 
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The  whole  work  was  contrived  by  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Forest.  The  inasonwork  was  done 
chiefly  by  Messrs.  Steel  and  Appleby,  of  New- 
castle. The  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
V ernon  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co., 
of  Aberdeen. The  official  inquiry  at  Liver- 

pool is  going  on.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  evidence,  hitherto  lead,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Cox,  the  engineer  of  the  new  Guardian 
Gas  Company,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  by  means  of 
the  profit  arising  from  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  coke,  gas,  in  some  circumstances,  can  be 
reduced  in  cost  to  little  or  nothing  : that  in  fact 
gas  manufactories  ought  to  be  really  if  not  os- 
tensibly coke  manufactories.  It  is  under  a 
patent,  however,  “for  the  creation  of  heat,” 
that  Mr.  Cox  proposes  to  form  his  coke  ; and 
he  declares  that  he  has  supplied  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Swindon  with 
gas  “ at  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  feet,  and  did  not  lose 
by  it !”  The  patented  process  he  observed  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  every  place  where 
there  is  a large  demand  for  coke  ; and  at  Liver- 
pool there  is  one  firm  who  would  purchase 
double  the  quantity  which  the  new  company 
could  make,  although  they  calculated  on  sup- 
plying 1 00,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a year. 
That  firm,  he  added,  is  at  present  selling  the 
coke  made  by  the  patent  process ; and  he  has  a 
tender  from  them  to  deliver  coal  to  the  works 
at  8s.  6d.  a ton,  and  to  take  back  the  coke, 
after  the  gas  of  course  is  got  out  of  it,  at 
13s.  2d.  a ton,  for  sale  at  23s.  6d.  a ton  ! Why 
gas,  it  would  appear,  even  taking  such  evi- 
dence cum  nota  as  the  lawyers  say,  should  be 
sold  for  nothing  at  lea3t,  if  not  for  “ less  than 
nothing,”  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  as  a nui- 
sance in  the  profitable  manufacture  of  coke! 
There  are  financial  wonders  here,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  be  opened  up  to  us,  nearly  akin  to,  and 
no  less  astonishing  than,  those  statistical  and 
economical  subversions  of  all  common  notions 
that  are  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  realization, 
by  chemical  and  other  companies,  for  the  profit- 
able disposal  of  the  old  and  venerable  nui- 
sance of  sewage  and  manure.  Mr.  Cox,  as 
incidentally  observed,  has  literally  declared  in 
his  evidence,  that  “ at  one  manufactory  at 
Bristol,  they  made  their  gas  for  less  than  no- 
thing." This  evidence  has  very  considerably 
astonished  and  enlightened  the  natives  of 
Liverpool,  and  no  wonder. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  new  system  of  propulsion  advocated  by 
M.  Andraud,  an  antithesis  of  the  atmospheric, 
in  which  air,  compressed  by  a single  atmo- 
sphere, is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  propel  trains 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or 
more,  ifrequisite,  has  been  tried,  successfully, 
it  is  said,  at  Paris,  on  100  yards  of  line  laid 
down  for  the  purpose.  The  train  is  impelled 
by  means  of  a tube  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with  a pipe  by  the  side  which  keeps  up  the 
motive  power.  The  cost  of  working  is  said 
to  be  no  more  than  a tenth  of  that  of  the  at- 
mospheric, and  a half  of  that  of  the  locomo- 
tive, means  having  at  length  been  devised  for 
the  compression  of  the  air  at  a very  small  cost. 
Besides  the  safety  and  smoothness  of  transit, 
this  system  is  said  to  possess  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  exhaustive  or  common  atmo- 
sphericsystem  without  any  of  its  disadvantages, 
and  tocost, in  formation, as  well  as  in  working,  a 
comparatively  verysmall  expenditure.  We  shall 

see. Colonel  Sibthorpe,  who  declares  that 

“he  wouldrather  seea  highwayman  or  a burglar 
on  his  premises  than  an  engineer,”  has  given 
notice  in  the  Commons,  that  if  no  more  com- 
petent member  bring  in  a bill  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  railways,  he  himself  will,  on  an 
early  day,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
compel  railway  companies  to  give  ample  com- 
pensation to  the  survivors  of  those  persons 
who  may  have  lost  their  lives  by  accidents  on 
railways. Mr.  Henry  Booth,  says  the  Man- 

chester Advertiser , has  addressed  the  chairman 
of  the  railway  commissioners  on  the  inconve- 
nience experienced  by  travellers,  post-office 
keepers,  and  railway  managers,  from  the  dif- 
ferences of  time,  caused,  of  course,  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  places  in  longitude  ; and  be  strongly 
urges  the  adoption  of  a uniform  time  for  all 
England.  At  present,  the  difference  of  time 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  not  to 
speak  of  Leeds  and  Hull,  produces  many 
troublesome  miscalculations,  unless  persons 


are  at  the  trouble  of  altering  their  watches 
when  they  reach  the  different  towns. — If  pro- 
prietors of  railways,  highways,  &c.,  says  the 
Hereford  Times , “ were  to  plant  a small  sweet- 
briar  at  every  yard  amongst  the  thorns  when 
planting  hedges,  how  delightful  they  would  be 
in  the  summer  months  to  travellers.  If  they 
were  but  to  sow  a few  pounds  of  mignonette 
and  white  clover-seed  on  the  slopes  and  banks 
every  year,  how  fragrant  and  refreshing  they 
would  be.  In  a few  years,  too,  they  would 
become  naturalized  and  sow  themselves.  The 

weaker  they'  grow  the  sweeter  they  are.” 

A chemical  alarum,  or  whistle,  invented  bv  Mr. 
Mowbray,  chemist,  of  Paternoster-row,  was 
lately  inspected  by  Captain  Coddington  on  the 
atmospheric  line  at  New  Cross.  The  Morning 
Post  describes  it  as  consisting  of  a copper 
cylinder,  with  the  usual  whistle  at  the  top,  and 
a stone  funnel  within,  giving  the  interior  a 
sectional  form,  somewhat  like  the  letter  V 
standing  within  the  letter  U.  At  the  bottom, 
or  bason  of  the  U,  is  placed  a piece  of  marble 
(carbonate  of  lime),  and  muriatic  acid  is  then 
poured  into  the  funnel,  or  V,  winch,  as  it  flows 
on  the  marble,  liberates  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  fixed  air,  which  forces  back  the  remaining 
acid  into  the  funnel,  and  thereby  suspends  all 
further  chemical  change,  even  for  months,  if 
necessary, till  the  charge  of  gas  already  accumu- 
lated is  let  off  to  sound  the  whistle,  when  imme- 
diately the  charge  of  gas  is  replaced,  so  that  the 
sound  may  be  repeated  even  so  rapidly  as  once 
in  every  fifth  second,  if  the  instrument  he  set 
to  that  precise  effect.  The  sound  is  said  to 
have  been  distinctly  audible  at  the  distance  of 
half  a mile.  The  weight  of  the  instrument 
may  be  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  without 
diminution  of  power,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 

lifted  off  and  on  the  carriages  or  engines. 

The  London  and  York  Company  have  become 

their  own  iron-founders  at  Lincoln. The 

Great  Western  have  instructed  their  engineers 
to  institute  a series  of  experiments  with  a view 
to  discover,  if  possible,  a more  perfect  mode 
of  welding,  by  which  the  tiers  may  be  perfectly 
secure  from  accident  in  breaking  either  by  ra- 
pidity of  motion  or  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  made 

arrangements  for  letting  all  their  servants  have 
coals  carriage  free,  by  which  means  those  in 
their  employment  will  be  able  to  buy  Welsh 
coals  at  15s.  per  ton,  or  9d.  per  cwt.  They 
have  also  granted  an  additional  allowance  of 
10/.  per  annum  to  their  clerks  while  engaged 
in  night  duty.  It  is  further  intended  to  give 
premiums  for  good  conduct  to  all  who  have 
served  satisfactorily  during  five  years  and 
upwards.  Such  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  ties 

between  the  employers  and  employed. 

There  are  now  500  tnasons  employed  by  the 
contractors  for  raising  the  piers  for  the  Bri- 
tannia iron-tunnel  bridge  over  the  Menai 
straits  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line. 

These  men  are  earning  5s.  to  6s.  a day. The 

first  bar  of  American  railway  iron  was  forged 
in  1844,  and  there  are  now  16  to  18  foundries, 
making  120,000  tons  of  the  same  per  annum. 
An  American  paper  also  states  that  there  are 
now  in  operation,  throughout  the  United 
States,  11,000  miles  of  railway,  laid  down  at 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  and  with  fares  one- fifth  lower  than 
those  charged  fur  passengers  and  parcels  in 
this  country. Improvements  in  the  elec- 

trical telegraph  are  said  to  have  been  effected, 
by  the  American  inventor,  Professor  Morse, 
by  which  communications  are  impressed  on 

paper  at  the  rate  of  50  letters  per  minute. 

Messrs.  Brett  and  Little,  of  High  Holborn, 
have  patented  an  improvement  called  the 
electro-telegraphic  converser,  from  the  al- 
leged facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  means  of 
conversation  between  parties  distant  from  each 
other  in  space.  Moderate  expense,  great  sim- 
plicity', freedom  from  vibration,  and  non-lia- 
bility to  derangement  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, are  enumerated  amongst  the  more 
obvious  advantages  of  this  invention  over  those 
at  present  in  use.  The  patentees  propose  to 
lay  down  at  their  own  cost  any  portion  of  line 
that  may  be  required  to  convince  railway  com- 
panies and  other  public  bodies  of  jts  unques- 
tionable superiority  to  every  other.  Freedom 
from  the  influence  of  thunder-storms  would  be 
a decided  improvement,  as  the  needles  of  the 
telegraph,  even  on  short  lines,  are  then  vio- 
lently affected,  while  the  bells  are  kept  inces- 
santly ringing. 


ANCIENT  IRONWORK  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church  on  the  9th,  Mr.  French  in  the  chair. 
Lord  Hastings  exhibited  a curious  bronze 
spur  of  the  14th  century,  engraved  with  foliage 
and  a lion’s  head,  and  having  in  the  incisions 
remains  of  gilding.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Papworth  were  elected 
honorary  fellows.  Mr.  Isaacs  contributed  two 
singular  coffers  of  early  date ; in  doing  so,  he 
said  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
is  a class  of  coffers  denominated  bougk, 
BOULGE,  bouoettk,  boui.gette,  terms  signi- 
fying in  the  1 7th  century,  any  small  trunk, 
but  applied  at  an  earlier  period  exclusively  to 
those  in  which  ladies  carried  their  jewels  and 
trinkets  when  travelling. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  John  Brown 
upon  the  mediaeval  ironwork  existing  in 
YVestminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Brown  stated,  that 
in  the  Blaize  chapel,  in  the  Abbey,  is  deposited 
the  iron  canopy  which  formerly  surmounted 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
queen’s  effigy  (a  cast  of  which  was  exhibited), 
would  lead  any  one  to  expect  that  the  adorn- 
ments should  be  in  proportionate  taste,  and  it 
so  happens  there  is  no  disappointment  on  view- 
ing this  curious  specimen  of  ancient  art. 
Neale,  in  his  “ History  of  Westminster,”  men- 
tions that  “ since  the  coronation, a considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  interior 
appearance  of  the  Abbey  Church,  by  a general 
cleaning  of  the  monuments  and  the  removal  of 
the  iron-work  which  screened  them  ;”  now, 
at  this  coronation,  which  must  have  been  that 
of  George  the  Fourth,  the  iron-work  not  only 
of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  but  that  of 
Henry  V.,  were  placed  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  Blaize  chapel,  where  they  have  been  seldom 
viewed  by  parties  who  have  visited  the  Abbey. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  when  we  consider  the 
scarcity  of  remains  of  ironwork  of  this  period, 
particularly  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  authen- 
ticated specimens  of  such  work.  The  canopy 
of  Queen  Eleanor’s  tomb  is  about  15  feet  long, 
and  is  divided  into  various  compartments,  each 
of  a different  pattern,  which  are  designed  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  skill.  Mr.  Brown 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  generally  known, 
the  ironwork  of  Henry  Fifth’s  tomb  is  in  ex- 
istence ; however,  in  this  chapel  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  found.  The  tomb  of 
Henry  V.  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  confessor’s 
chapel : the  head  of  the  king,  which  the  vergers 
say  was  made  of  silver,  was  taken  away  in  the 
time  of  the  troubles.  Neale  says  “ all  the 
damage  in  the  Abbey  was  not  done  in  the  time  of 
the  troubles..” 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  Rymer’s  “ Faadera  ” 
is  the  copy  of  an  order  for  the  payment  of  12/. 
to  John  Ardum,  clerk  of  the  works,  for  thirty- 
six  tons  of  Caen  stone  by  him  purchased,  to 
make  the  king’s  tomb,  and  23/.  6s.  8d.  for 
making  the  tomb.  This  order  bears  date  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  same 
volume  is  also  an  agreement  with  Roger  John- 
son, smith,  of  London,  for  executing  the  iron- 
work of  Henry  Fifth’s  tomb.  The  recess  in 
which  the  tomb  is  placed  is  nearly  a square, 
inclosed  by  iron  gates,  which  open  under  a 
fine  pointed  arch  of  stone,  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  arrangement  of  canopied  niches,  tur- 
reted,  including  statues  and  other  ornaments, 
and  flanked  by  octagonal  towers.  The  general 
pattern  of  the  open  work  of  the  gates  consists 
of  small  squares,  each  containing  four  trefoils ; 
their  imposts  and  fascia  are  divided  into  thir- 
teen compartments,  which  have  been  painted 
alternately  blue  and  red;  on  each  blue  space 
aie  placed  three  gilt  fleur-de-lis,  and  on  each 
red  space,  three  gill  lions.  Below  these,  near 
the  middle  of  the  gates,  were  fixed  alternate 
rows  of  swans  and  antelopes,  and  only  one 
swan  and  two  antelopes  are  now  remaining. 
Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  expressing  a hope 
that  these  valuable  lessons  in  art  might  be 
placed  in  some  position  where  they  would  be 
useful  to  students. 

“ A colloquial  lecture  on  the  architectural 
remains  of  London,”  and  a paper  “ On  the 
antiquities  of  Scotland,”  were  announced  for 
March  9th. 


Principles  of  Engineering. — The  coun- 
cil of  University  College,  London,  has  insti- 
tuted a professorship  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  engineering,  and  appointed  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson  to  the  chair. 


wm 
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MR.  EASTLAKE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

The  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  afford  a 
triumphant  reply  to  Air.  Eastlake’s  accusers, 
or  rather  abusers.  Air.  Mulready,  Mr.  Etty, 
Air.  Uvrins,  Air.  Edwin  Landseer,  Air.  Stan- 
field, and  others,  bear  willing;  witness  to  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  the  pictures  (spoken 
of  as  ruined)  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  ab- 
* See  page  81  in  present  number, 


sence  of  any  foundation  for  the  charges 
brought  against  Air.  Eastlake. 

The  minutes  point  out  another  circumstance 
requiring  immediate  remedy,  which  is,  that 
many  pictures  are  annually  lost  to  the  nation 
through  want  of  a place  to  put  them  into.  The 
list  of  gifts  declined  is  a long  one,  and  has  led 
to  the  following  resolution  on  the  part,  of  the 
trustees  : — 

“That  considering  the  limited  space  which 
it  is  possible  to  appropriate  to  the  exhibition 
of  new  pictures  or  works  of  art  that  may  be 


presented  to,  or  acquired  by,  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  National  Gallery,  it.  is  desirable  to 
stipulate,  in  the  case  of  pictures  or  sculpture 
gratuitously  offered  to  tfie  directors,  that  the 
directors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate 
them,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  the  use  of 
public  museums  that  may  be  now  or  hereafter 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

This,  however,  will  not  remove  the  necessity 
which  ex-ists  for  enlarging  the  National  Gal- 
lery, as  urged  by  us  long  ago. 
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ENTRANCE  FRONT  OF  THE  “ THEATRE  MONTPENSIER,”  PARIS* 


THE  BUILDER 


CANOPY  AND  STATUE  AT  COLOGNE. 


REFERENCES. 

A Vestibule,  forming  the  entrance : 
over  it,  on  the  first-floor,  a saloon. 

B Dress-circle. 

C The  box  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
and  circular  saloon  adjoining. 

D The  upper  boxes  and  one  of  the 
galleries. 

E Green-room. 

F Actors'  rooms, 


PLAN  OF  THE  “THEATRE  MONTPENSIER.” 


During  the  middle  ages  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  merchants  for 
power  ended  in  a rivalry  of  state  between  the 
latter  bodies  and  the  former ; and  the  Hotels 
de  Ville,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
trade,  in  many  instances  eclipsed  the  private 
mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  wealth  of  the 
merchantmen  of  the  low  countries  enabled 
them  to  erect  edifices  that,  as  works  of  Art, 
are  the  admiration  of  their  posterity.  The 
utmost  elaboration  of  ornament  and  costliness 
of  decoration  were  indulged  in,  and  even  the 
store-houses  of  the  cities  came  in  for  some  share 
of  ornament.  From  the  year  1260,  when 
Cologne,  uniting  with  Lubeck,  Danzig,  and 
Bruges,  became  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hans  towns,  its  traders  enjoyed,  for  a long 
period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the 
growing  wants  and  rising  luxuries  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  world.  The  advantages  afforded 
by  the  Rhine,  and  the  central  situation  of  the 
city  in  the  western  part  of  Germany,  secured 
a monopoly  of  trade,  and  an  abundance  of 
wealth,  which  did  not  decrease  until  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  (rendered  powerful  and 
wealthy  by  rich  endowments  and  by  the  cele- 
brity of  the  relics  contained  in  its  many 
churches,  which  brought  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Europe),  occasioned  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  in  1425,  and  of  the  Protestants  in 
1618.  This  occasioned  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
1,400  of  the  most  opulent  families,  who,  settling 
in  other  and  less  bigotted  towns,  became  de- 
structive rivals  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
Cologne,  which  gradually  sank  into  compara- 
tive decay.  The  subject  of  our  cut  is  a relic 
of  its  ancient  glories, — it  is  a statue  and 
canopy  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Store- 
house. The  statue  is  of  freestone,  and  much 
decayed,  but  the  canopy  is  in  a less  ruinous 
state.  The  tracery  is  of  lead-work,  in  the 
flamboyant  style,  and  is  rich  in  its  detail. 


Oxford  Diocesan  Society  for  Build- 
ing Churches  and  Parsonage  Houses. — 
On  the  8th  inst.  a numerous  meeting  was  held 
in  Oxford  to  establish  a diocesan  society  for 
building  churches  and  parsonage  houses.  The 
Earl  of  Abingdon  presided  ; and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  G.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  and  others, 
stated  the  scheme,  and  moved  resolutions  esta- 
blishing the  society,  which  were  carried 
unanimously.  Tn  making  grants,  the  merits  of 
the  plans  proposed  are  to  be  considered:  in 
cases  of  doubt,  the  opinion  of  an  architect  on 
the  plans  may  be  taken,  provided  that  not  more 
than  two  guineas  be  required  for  that  opinion. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

There  is  a spirit  of  life  and  progress  at 
work  in  Nottingham,  where  new  streets  and 
public  buildings,  such  as  a post-office  and  corn 
exchange,  mechanics’  institute  or  theatre  are 
talked  of  and  planned,  at  least,  if  not  fully  de- 
termined on.  Designs  have  been  lately  pre- 
pared for  a new  street  (originally  proposed 
some  years  since)  from  the  market-place  by 
Peter’s-square  to  Lister-gate,  and  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  railway-station  and  Car- 
rington-street.  Public  buildings,  such  as  a 
mechanics’  institute,  theatre,  or  hotel,  post- 
office,  corn  exchange, tontine,  &c.,  are  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  details  of  the  design, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Surplice 
and  Son,  architects,  in  accordance  with  the 
previously  talked-of  project,  which  was  origi- 
nally suggested  in  preference  to  the  intended 
expenditure  of  a considerable  sum  in  widening 
Wbeeler-gate.  The  town  council  have,  in  the 
meantime,  however,  given  their  approval  to  the 
erection  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  public  buildings 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive project,  namely,  a post-office,  in  the 
new  street  near  the  bottom  of  Castle-street. 
The  Nottingham  Review  is  of  opinion  that  this 

is  a very  improper  site. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  new  town-hall  at  Doncaster 
was  to  be  laid  on  Monday  last,  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Angel  premises  in  French- 
gate.  The  new  opposition  to  the  locality 
of  the  new  edifice  will  thus  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  The  foundations  will  be  formed 
of  Hexthorpe  stone.  The  material  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  stonework  will,  it  is  said,  be 
of  Darfield  stone.  The  column  blocks,  which 
will  be  in  three  pieces,  will  weigh  about  six 
tons  each.  The  capitals  will  each  be  in  one 
block,  5 feet  square.  One  of  the  Darfield 
quarries  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractors ; the  other  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
The  brickwork  is  said  to  have  been  relet  by  the 
contractors  for  the  stone  portion  of  the  edifice 
to  parties  resident  in  Doncaster.  About 
300,000  bricks  have  been  supplied  by  the  Old 
Angel  premises  ; and  the  additional  number 
required  will  amount  to  about  400,000.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  almost  all  the  gentry  about 
Doncaster,  in  a memorial  to  the  town  council, 
have  expressed  their  earnest  wish  that  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  maybe  preserved 
from  further  demolition.  “ As  a specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  an  early  and  in- 
teresting period  of  the  art,”  they  observe,  “we 
consider  the  preservation  of  these  remains  to 
be  very  desirable.  The  art  itself  is  now  in  the 
course  of  revival,  and  the  need  of  it  has  never 
been  felt  more  than  at  present.  Together 
with  a want  of  new  churches,  there  is  a grow- 
ing desire  to  build  them  on  principles  of  a 
correctly  informed  taste;  But  as  they  whose 
genius  as  well  as  piety  raised  our  noble  cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches,  have  not  left  behind 
them  any  precepts  for  our  guidance,  it  is  only 
by  observing  their  works,  as  we  see  them  entire 
or  in  ruins,  that  wecan  gain  the  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  for  a successful  imitation.  And, 
therefore,  every  relic  that  can  be  saved,  be  its 
merits  as  a specimen  of  the  art  more  or  less 
excellent,  is  so  far  valuable  as  adding  to  the 
store  of  ancient  examples,  and  supplying  the 
scholar  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  with  the 
wider  means  of  comparison  and  study.  * * * 
May  we  therefore,  gentlemen,  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  you  will  take  into  your  favourable 
consideration  the  propriety  of  sparing  them  ? 
In  this  hope  we  are  encouraged  by  the  prece- 
dent shewn  to  us  by  the  metropolis  of  this 
great  county,  and  by  several  other  places  in 
the  kingdom,  where  similar  ruins,  having  been 
brought  out  of  obscurity  and  neglect,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  now  afford  an 
object  of  attraction  to  the  antiquary  the  archi- 
tectural student  and  the  ordinary  visitor  seek- 
ing intellectual  gratification.”  An  address 
from  the  Archteological  Institute  was  also  read 
to  the  council,  but  the  earnest  and  even  pa- 
thetic prayer  of  the  memorialists  in  favour  of 
the  interesting  but  condemned  relic  was  un- 
heeded ; “public  utility”  being  held  to  be  a 
thing  of  more  moment  than  mere  public  taste 
and  public  feeling.  The  sorrowing  petitioners, 
however,  were  consoled  with  the  promise  that 
“pictorial  and  architectural  drawings”  of  the 
doomed  object  of  their  regards  would  be  “ fur- 
nished by  draughtsmen  of  acknowledged 
ability,”  and  “ deposited  with  the  muniments 
of  the  corporation.” At  Keighley,  where 


fevers  have  prevailed  in  some  districts,  along 
with  nuisances  obviously  occasioning  them, 
the  Improvement  Act  Commissioners  and  the 
district  magistrates  have  determined  to  carry 
out  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  with 
vigour,  for  the  suppression  of  all  such  nui- 
sances.  In  Birkenhead,  last  week,  a sale  of 

ground  was  effected  at  25s.  a yard,  which  so 
lately  as  October  last  would  not  have  realized 

18s. The  subscription  for  new  schools  at 

Liscard,  for  which  the  site  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  at  New  Brighton,  has  been 
accepted,  amounts  now  to  about  900/,  Accord- 
ing to  the  plans,  by  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  archi- 
tect, which  have  been  approved  of,  these 
schools  are  to  be  in  the  old  English  style,  with 
quaint-looking  porches,  seatedwithin,and  roofs 

of  open  framing  stained  oak. It  has  been 

decided  not  to  remove  the  ancient  town  hall  of 
Leominster,  as  was  formerly  rumoured  or  in- 
tended. This  interesting  old  building,  which 
is  cotemporary  with  the  market  houses  of 
Hereford,  Weoble,  Hay,  Kington,  and  Brecon, 
and  was  built  by  John  Abel,  the  architect, 
was  thoroughly  repaired  at  great  expense,  and 
the  carriage  way  round  it  widened,  during  the 

present  century. The  Guildhall  Assembly 

Room  at  Worcester  is  to  be  improved  by  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  and  taking  away  the  columns  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  admit  of  altering  the  circular 
extremities  to  a square  form  ; by  which  means 
also  accommodation  will  be  obtained  for  the 

Harmonic  Institution  or  Society. The  Lye 

church,  near  Stourbridge,  enlarged  so  as  to 
afford  200  additional  seats  for  adults  and  400 
for  children,  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday 

week. The  newly  erected  church  of  St. 

Luke,  at  Cradley  Heath,  parish  of  Reddall 
Hill,  is  to  be  consecrated  on  the  22nd  instant. 

It  has  accommodation  for  1,216  persons. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance,  says  a Southampton 
paper,  have  sold  twenty-one  houses  at  Broad- 
street,  Point,  for  demolition,  to  make  way  for 

the  new  Royal  Artillery  Barracks  there. 

The  committee  formed  to  raise  funds  for  a new 
church  at  Deal,  having  obtained  promises  to 
the  amount  of  2,000/.,  have  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  building.  The  site  is  not  yet 
decided  upon,  but  it  is  to  be  somewhere  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sir, — Your  publication  contains  so  much 
really  valuable  matter,  that  few  of  its  readers 
will  desire  the  pages  occupied  with  profes- 
sional bickerings,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  it  might  be  wise  to  allow  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  honoured  me  by  their  attacks 
to  pass  unnoticed ; for  who  cares  to  know  if  I 
am  immaculate  in  the  matter  of  Kensington 
Workhouse  • competition  ? Who  on  earth 
cares  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  falsehood? 
VVho  would  cross  the  road  to  clear  it  up,  or 
who,  in  fact,  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
affair,  save  and  except  those  who,  with  vague 
insinuations  and  deductions,  keep  up,  like 
hungry  curs,  their  perpetual  bark,  in  the  indi- 
vidual hope  of  picking  up  the  bone  for  them- 
selves. Should  there  be,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, some  with  so  much  virtuous  jea- 
lousy for  the  honour  of  the  profession  as  will 
stimulate  them  to  present  their  cards  at  my 
office,  I pledge  myself  to  send  them  back  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  has  not  suffered  in  my 
keeping. 

If  a man  lurking’behind  a mask  strikes  down 
and  destroys  another,  whom  he  has  just  before 
left  with  expressions  of  amity,  he  is  justly  ex- 
ecrated as  a cowardly  assassin,  and  declared 
unfit  to  live  in  any  community.  1 see  little 
difference  between  this  and  the  moral  assassin, 
who,  willing  to  strike,  shrinks  with  dastard 
cunning  from  the  responsibility  of  his  malig- 
nant efforts.  Your  correspondent,  “ G.  H.  S.,” 
has,  with  a lively  imagination,  drawn  (what 
we  will  call  for  politeness’  sake)  the  line  of 
beauty  over  the  straight  line  of  truth. 

I declared  the  quantities  false  before,  and 
not  after,  the  opening  of  the  first  tender.  I 
offered  to  prove  them  so,  and  I did,  and  can  do 
so  again  if  required.  The  present  quantities 
are  not  mine,  but  taken  by  a respectable  sur- 
veyor, and  having  tested  them,  I believe  them 
correct.  The  assertion  that  I declared  an 
eminent  builder  would  take  the  contract  at 
9,800/.  has  just  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  rest. 
The  tender  accepted  is  10,645/.,  and  not 


11,020/.,  which,  includes  large  additions  and 
part  of  fittings. 

But  I am  ashamed  to  take  up  your  space 
with  a subject  which  can  scarcely  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

T.  Ai.lom. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found 
out  your  worthy  correspondent  G.  H.  S.  (one 
in  authority),  who  some  days  since  acquiesced 
in,  and  applauded,  a considerable  addition  to 
the  building  ; and  a few  hours  before  commu- 
nicating with  vou,  actually  offered  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  extra  expense  which  he  thus 
assisted  in  swelling.  In  his  own  words  I say, 
“Comment  is  altogether  unnecessary;  lam 
content  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  your  readers.” 

ERRORS  IN  QUANTITIES  FOR  ESTIMATES. — 

KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Allusions  have  been  made,  in  several 
communications  to  your  valuable  publication, 
to  the  Kensington  workhouse  competition, 
and  in  your  last  number  I see  a letter  on  the 
subject  containing  the  list  of  tenders  last  deli- 
vered. In  that  letter  it  is  said  (and  it  had 
beenbefore  stated, though  not  quite  so  broadly), 
that  upon  the  delivery  of  the  first  tenders,  and 
their  being  found  to  be  so  much  beyond  the 
architect’s  report  (a  usual  thing  in  competition 
matters)  that  the  architect  accounted  for  the 
difference  by  a discovery  he  had  made  of  an 
error  or  errors  on  the  part  of  the  person  tak- 
ing out  the  quantities.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a 
charge  of  a serious  nature,  and  which  I think 
should  not  be  passed  over  lighily.  I would 
ask  by  whom  was  this  “ person  ” employed  to  I 
take  out  the  quantities,  whether  by  the  archi-  I 
tect  or  the  builder;  by  what  means  the  error 
was  discovered;  and  whether  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  were  errors  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  warrant  the  whole  affair  being  gone 
into  “ de  novo.”  If  not,  what  recompense  I 
has  this  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  his 
labour  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  being  pub-  L 
liclv  accused  of  inaccuracy  afterwards,  an  ac-  I 
cusation  which,  if  not  refuted,  must  be  of  se-  | 
rious  consequence  to  any  man  who  values  his  i 
professional  character.  I presume  that  the  | 
plans  have  been  altered  since  the  first  estimates  |l 
were  made,  but  looking  at  the  difference  in  |1 
both  cases  between  the  architect’s  reports  and  I 
the  estimates  delivered,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he,  at  least,  is  liable  to  error,  and  that  j 

any  charge  of  error  on  the  part  of  others  does  ji 

not  come  from  him  with  a particularly  good  j 
grace.  On  the  whole,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  H 
to  be  another  specimen  of  the  unhappy  results  j 
of  competition  designs,  a system  which,  as  at  H 
present  managed,  leads  to  all  sorts  of  injustice  I 
and  ill  feeling.  I would  add,  in  conclusion,  U 
that  I think  the  principle  of  an  architect  fur-  H 
nishing  his  own  quantities  is  one  by  no  means  I 
to  be  encouraged,  and  which  no  architect  who  fl 
wishes  to  preserve  his  independence  would  jfe 
adopt. — Apologising  for  this  hasty  letter, 

I am  Sir,  &e.,  A Surveyor. 

Feb.  12th,  1847. 

•#*  We  have  seen  a letter  from  a highly  re-  ■ 
spectable  surveyor,  employed  to  examine  the  | 
first  quantities,  confirming  the  statement  that  E 
they  were  grossly  inaccurate. 


Fall  of  Two  Old  Houses  in  Long-  3 
acre. — Two  of  the  old  buildings  requir-  fl 
ing  to  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  I 
the  improvements  connected  chiefly  with  the  a 
opening  of  a principal  thoroughfare  between  fl 
High  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  gave  way  on  0 
Tuesday  week,  and  were  further  levelled  im-  U 
mediately  thereafter.  It  is  rather  curious  fl 
that  the  intended  improvements  have  for  some  ■ 
time  remained  in  abeyance  in  consequence  of  B 
the  determination  of  the  proprietor  of  one  of  G 
these  very  houses,  the  George  Inn,  rather  to  U 
perish  in  the  fall  of  his  house  than  surrender  M 
without  what  he  considered  adequate  compen-  | 
sation.  The  district  surveyor,  a few  evenings  R 
previous  to  his  declaration  to  this  effect,  had  U 
pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  to  which  his  de-  H 
termination  subjected  him  and  his  household  and  W 
customers,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  | 
precautionary  measures, but  without  avail  until  I 
a few  moments  before  the  fall,  when  he  inti-  1 
mated  to  his  inmates  that  they  had  better  eva-  ■< 
cuate  the  premises.  A way  has  thu3  been  jri 
opened,  sooner  than  would  have  otherwise  m 
happened,  for  the  advancement  of  the  improve-  r( 
ments  further  contemplated. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  THE 
GREEN  PARK. 

The  gateway  to  the  park,  recently  formed 
in  Grosvenor-place,  though  too  unpresuming 
to  call  for  criticism,  seems  to  us  to  display  in- 
attention which  ought  not  in  such  a position 
to  be  visible.  It  is  a simple  rusticated  gate- 
way, of  stone,  with  a cornice  and  blocking 
course  (surmounted  by  a lamp  in  the  centre), 
let  into  the  existing  brick  wall ; but  instead 
of  projecting,  even  a couple  of  inches  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  wall,  which  (without 
opening  the  door  for  any  inconvenience)  would 
have  sufficed  to  shew  the  outline  of  the  plinth, 
rustics,  &e.,  it  is  actually  placed  rather  behind 
it,  and  so  has  a very  unfinished  and  inartificial 
appearance.  A little  thought  would  have  made 
it  much  more  satisfactory. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  HELDER  CANAL. 

At  ameeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  presidentin 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  the  “ Helder  or 
Great  North  Holland  Canal,” by  Mr.  G.  B.  W. 
Jackson,  Associate.  This  canal  was  constructed 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Blanken,  engineer,  during 
the  six  years  between  1819  and  1825,  for  the 
passage  of  frigates  and  first-class  merchant- 
men, and  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  Nieuwe- 
diep  in  the  Texel.  The  state  of  the  naviga- 
tion through  the  Zuyder  Sea,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  having  become  so  defective, 
in  consequence  of  accumulated  sand-banks  and 
shoals,  that  camels  were  necessarily  made  use 
of  to  lift  the  vessels  over  the  shallows  at  Pam- 
pas, thereby  incurring  both  extreme  loss  of  time 
and  inconvenience,  the  Dutch  Government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Blanken 
on  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  evil.  That 
engineer  accordingly  projected  the  above 
canal,  which  has  three  divisions,  the  summit 
level  being  only  3 feet  8 inches  above  the  out- 
lets. Its  length  is  fifty-one  miles.  It  is  123  feet 
7 inches  broad  at  top,  30  feet  10  inches  at 
bottom,  and  20  feet  6 inches  deep.  The  pile- 
driving and  boring  experiment  undertaken  by 
him  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  success, 
shew  that  the  original  sea  shore,  being  the  only 
really  hard  ground  in  the  north  of  Holland, 
is  to  be  met  with  at  43  feet  under  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  ; and  as  the  foundations 
of  the  locks  were  laid  nearly  at  that  depth,  the 
result  of  the  experiments  was  considered  to 
afford  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  stability  of 
the  works.  The  character  of  the  soil  in  that 
part  of  Holland  is  exceedingly  treacherous,  and 
it  reflects  great  credit  on  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours that  they  were  able  to  overcome  the 
various  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend. 

The  constructions  generally  consist  of  float- 
ing and  swingbridges,  tide- locks,  passage- 
locks,  &c.  The  floating  bridges  are  peculiar 
on  account  of  their  flexibility,  consisting  of 
two  platforms,  one  fixed  to  each  shore  on  piles, 
the  end  of  each  of  which  is  worked  by  sets 
of  double  levers  and  resting  on  two  boats,  so 
that  when  the  bridge  is  required  to  be  opened, 
both  boats  are  withdrawn,  one  towards  each 
shore.  The  Willem  lock  is  297  feet  8 inches 
long,  51  feet  5 inches  wide  ; the  height  of  the 
lock  walls  being  32  feet  6 inches,  and  the  gates 
being  each  29  feet  5 inches  bv  29  feet  4 
inches. 

The  total  cost  amounted  to  one  million  and 
a half  pounds  sterling.  The  time  required 
by  vessels  to  make  the  passage  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  Helder  varies  according  to  their 
size,  and  the  means  of  haulage;  fly-boats,  with 
six  relay  of  four  horses  each,  making  it  in 
ten  hours,  whilst  large  East-Indiamen  require 
two,  three,  and  four  days,  according  to  the 
wind.  The  details  of  construction  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  were  given  very  freely  and  with 
illustrative  drawings.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  it  was  stated  that  the  canal  in  this 
country  which  could  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Helder,  was  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
which  was  projected  upon  a report  by  Watt, 
commenced  by  Jessop,  and  in  a great  part  con- 
structed by  Telford,  a few  years  previously  to 
the  Helder  canal.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  consisted  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  were  cut,  the 
former  being  excavated  entirely  out  of  allu- 
vial deposit,  whilst  the  latter  had  to  be  cut  out 
of  hard  gravel,  and  in  some  cases  rock.  An 
interesting  account  was  given  of  the  mode  of 
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forming  the  spot  for  the  entrance-lock  at  the 
Inverness  end  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  The 
object  was  to  carry  the  work  out  into  deep 
water.  A large  mass  of  earth  was  deposited 
in  the  sea  to  the  full  extent  intended.  Upon 
this  mound,  a heavy  load  of  material  was  laid 
to  consolidate  the  mass.  After  settling  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  upper  mass  was  re- 
moved, the  excavation  was  made  for  the  lock- 
pit,  and  the  construction  was  effected  with  com- 
parative facility,  and  had  endured  much  rough 
weather  since,  without  any  symptoms  of  failure. 
The  superincumbent  weight  which  was  re- 
moved, being  greater  than  any  subsequent 
strain,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  lock  ever 
sinking. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  this  paper  was  continued, 
and  treated  principally  of  the  art  of  building 
with  fascine  work,  as  practised  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

The  usual  construction  of  these  dykes  was 
described  to  be,  by  sinking  successive  layers  or 
beds  of  fascines  or  faggots  of  almost  30  inches 
thick  by  from  8 to  16  yards  in  width,  and  of 
proportionate  length,  weighted  with  gravel  and 
stones  mingled  ^vith  clay,  sea-weed,  and  silt. 
These  layers  were  continued  until  they  reached 
above  the  sea  level,  when  the  top  was  con- 
structed of  more  solid  materials  and  sometimes 
capped  with  brickwork,  as  the  public  roads 
were  formed  upon  them. 

The  slopes  of  the  faces  of  the  dykes  vary 
considerably : some  of  the  low  dykes  are  in 
section  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a circle  of 
6 to  10  feet  chord  and  10  inches  to  1 
foot  versed  sine,  covered  with  fascine  mat- 
ting, staked  down  upon  a clay-bed.  Others 
have  a base  of  19  feet  wide  and  5 feet  of  a 
triangular  section,  also  made  up  of  fascines 
and  stakes,  secured  by  hurdles  and  wattling, 
with  clay,  peat,  sea-shells,  and  sand,  well 
rammed  in,  and  then  covered  with  turf. 
Others  are  formed  with  rows  of  piles,  16  feet 
long,  with  their  heads  6 or  7 feet  above  the 
shore,  joined  longitudinally  and  laterally  by 
waling  timber,  filled  in  and  around  with  fas- 
cine beds  and  weighted  with  stone.  Baskets 
filled  with  sand  are  also  used  in  certain  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  various  modifications  of  all 
these  kinds  of  protections.  It  was  stated  that 
these  constructions  were  found  to  succeed 
better  and  last  as  long  as  stone,  being  at  the 
same  time  about  half  the  cost. 


THE  IPSWICH  COMPETITION. 

SIR, — The  profession  owe  you  many  thanks 
for  your  excellent  remarks  in  last  week’s 
Builder  ; I trust  they  will  have  due  effect. 
The  insertion  of  the  following,  sent  by  me  to 
the  Jpsivich  Express,  may  be  useful. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  B.  C. 

Sir, — Your  worthy  London  contemporary  The 
Builder,  has,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  been  pleased 
to  notice  the  very  liberal  pretnium  offered  by  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  of  this  town  for  a design  for 
a new  building  suitable  to  their  purposes.  Now, 
Sir,  if  you  allow  me,  I would  add  one  or  two  words 
to  his  excellent  remarks,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  every  one  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
made  to  learn  by  heart. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  dismiss  the  premium. 
Five  guineas  for  a design.  Well,  we  will  reckon  the 
architect  or  builder,  for  they  are  not  particular 
which  (in  fact,  for  my  own  part,  I don’t  believe 
they  know  the  difference),  sends  in  a design,  com- 
prising elevations,  plans,  sections,  and  perspective 
view.  I will  defy  any  one  person  to  get  them  up 
under  a fortnight.  Now,  allowing  a sovereign  for 
papers,  colours,  &c.,  there  is  21.  a week  for  the  ar- 
chitect’s remuneration — a sum  that  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  many  of  Messrs.  Ransome’s  men  are 
realizing.  So  much  for  the  professional  man's 
pay. 

Again,  they  want  a piece  of  ground  100  feet  by 
GO  feet,  covered  for  what  ? why  for  1,600/.  ! ! Now, 
the  contents  of  that  piece  of  land  are  nearly  670 
yards,  and  at  30  feet  high  (the  height  required)  I 
will  defy  the  most  speculating  builder  to  erect  a 
house  of  the  commonest  description  under  51.  a 
yard.  Thus  we  see  it  is  impossible  to  build  an  edi- 
fice any  thing  like  the  size  they  reauire  under 
3,000/.  


Cheadle  Church. — In  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry for  views  of  this  church,  we  have  plea- 
sure in  pointing  attention  to  a series  of  very 
good  illustrations  of  it,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Williams  in  The  Illustrated  Neivs  of  the 
9th  ultimo.  They  include  an  exterior  and  in- 
terior view,  the  rood-loft,  brass  screen,  &c. 


NOTICES  OF  IRON  BRIDGES  * 

The  introduction  of  cast-iron  for  the  con 
struction  of  bridges  commenced  about  the 
year  1779,  when  that  over  the  Severn,  near 
Coalbrook  Dale,  by  Darby,  was  the  first. 
It  consists  of  a circular  arch  100  feet  span", 
and  a versed  sine  of  45  feet,  approaching  nearly 
to  a semi-circle.  The  height  of  the  springing  is 
10  feet  above  low  water,  and  the  total  height 
to  the  underside  of  the  soffit  is  55  feet.  The 
banks  of  the  Severn  being  high,  this  form 
accords  well  with  them.  It  is  formed  by  five 
ribs  of  cast-iron,  with  perpendicular  spandril 
pieces,  resting  upon  them  to  support  the  road- 
way. This,  for  a first  attempt,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  situation,  and  has  answered  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  followed  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.  The  design  for  this 
was  said  originally  to  have  been  made  by 
Thomas  Paine,  the  well-known  political  writer, 
and  was  cast  at  Rotherham,  being  intended  for 
erection  in  America ; but  the  materials  were 
subsequently  employed  in  constructing  Sunder- 
land Bridge,  under  the  direction  of  Wilson,  in 
1796,  the  idea  having  been  suggested  by  Row- 
land Burdon.  The  curve  of  the  arch  is  that 
of  a segment  of  a circle.  The  length  of  the 
chord  or  span  is  200  feet,  and  the  versed  sine 
or  rise  30  feet.  The  total  height  from  low  water 
to  the  underside  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is 
nearly  100  feet.  It  consists  of  six  ribs,  each 
composed  of  105  cast-iron  radiating  pieces, 
connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the  circular 
pieces  which  form  the  curve  of  the  arch  ; these 
ribs  are  united  in  their  transverse  direction  by 
tie-pieces  ; the  spandrils  are  filled  in  with  cast- 
iron  circles,  touching  each  other  at  their  cir- 
cumferences, and  supporting  the  roadway, 
which  consists  of  a strong  frame  of  timber, 
planked  over  and  covered  with  a cement  of  tar 
and  chalk,  upon  which  a layer  of  marl  lime- 
stone and  gravel  is  placed.  The  centre  de- 
serves notice  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
confined  nature  of  the  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  preserve  a constant 
passage  for  ships  with  their  standing  rigging  ; 
this  was  effected  by  a perpendicular  framing 
resting  upon  piles’  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
with  a sufficient  opening  on  each  side 
for  the  vessels.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
perpendicular  framing,  the  transverse  fram- 
ing or  centre  for  supporting  the  arch 
was  fixed,  and  answered  its  purpose  well. 
Some  time  after  the  lemoval  of  the  centre,  the 
arch  was  observed  to  swerve  bodily  in  a ho- 
rizontal direction  to  the  eastward,  forming  a 
curve  having  a versed  sine  of  about  12  or  18 
inches;  if  this  had  continued  to  increase,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  soon  occasioned  the 
downfal  of  the  structure;  it  was,  however, 
very  skilfully  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
transverse  and  diagonal  tie-bars  and  braces, 
assisted  by  wedges  and  screws,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  whole  was  brought  back  and  se- 
cured in  its  original  form  and  position,  where 
it  has  since  remained  in  a substantial  state 
without  alteration.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
is  30  feet;  the  abutments  are  of  stone,  founded 
on  rock;  they  are  24  feet  thick,  and  from  42 
feet  to  37  feet  wide.  This  bridge,  for  boldness 
of  the  design  and  construction,  as  well  as  for 
its  elegance  and  lightness,  must  be  considered 
a work  of  peculiar  merit;  particularly  if  the 
period  in  which  it  was  constructed  be  remem- 
bered. 

About  the  same  time  the  bridge  at  Buildwas, 
across  the  Severn,  by  Telford,  was  erected. 

It  consists  of  a single  arch,  segment  of  a circle, 
whose  chord  or  span  is  130  feet,  and  versed 
sine  or  rise  27  feet,  the  depth  of  the  iron 
frame  forming  the  arch  being  3 feet  10  inches; 
it  consists  of  three  ribs,  18  feet  wide  from  out 
to  out,  connected  together  in  their  transverse 
direction  by  lie-bars.  The  spandrils  for  sup- 
porting the  roadway  consist  of  vertical  pieces, 
resting  upon  the  segments  forming  the  arch  ; 
the  abutments  are  of  stone.  There  is  a no- 
velty in  the  construction  of  this  bridge  worthy 
of  remark.  ^ The  two  outer  ribs  consist  of  two 
segments  of  circles  each  struck  from  different 
centres,  the  crown  of  one  terminating  imme- 
diately below  the  roadway,  the  other  at  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  so  that  the  platform  form- 
ing the  roadway  is  both  suspended  and  in- 
sistent ; the  object  of  this  being,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  increase  the  depth  of  the  truss 
supporting  the  roadway,  and  thus  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  bridge  ; hut  it  was  un- 
* From  Sir  John  Rennie’s  address  to  the  Engineers. 
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necessary,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  any  of  Telford’s  subsequent  de- 
signs, which  are  numerous.  Amongst  them 
maybe  mentioned  that  of  Bonar,  Tewkesbury 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  also  that  over  the 
Dee,  near  Corwen,  &c.  Bristol  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  by  Jessop,  is  a neat  simple  struc- 
ture. Boston  bridge,  by  Rennie,  over  the 
With  am,  of  100  feet  span,  with  a versed  sine 
of  4 feet,  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 
lightness.  The  principle  of  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  Sunderland,  but  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  it,  in  having  a better  system  of 
transverse  and  diagonal  braces,  and  the  span- 
drils  consisting  of  vertical  instead  of  circular 
pieces.  All  these  have,  however,  been  far 
exceeded  by  the  Southwark  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  by  Rennie;  This  consists  of  three 
arches,  all  segments  of  the  same  circle ; the 
centre  arch  is  240  feet  span,  with  a versed 
sine  or  rise  of  24  feet,  and  the  two  side  arches 
are  210  feet  span  each,  with  a versed  sine  or 
rise  of  18  feet  10  inches  each.  The  arches 
are  formed  by  eight  solid  ribs  in  each,  and 
each  rib  consisting  of  fifteen  pieces,  6 feet 
deep  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  increasing  to 
8 feet  deep  at  the  springing,  2J  inches  thick 
in  the  middle,  and  4^  at  the  top  and  bottom  : 
these  ribs  are  connected  together  in  their 
transverse  direction  by  cast-iron  tie  braces  of 
the  same  depth  as  the  ribs,  but  open  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  diagonal  direction  by  ano- 
ther series  of  ribs.  The  whole  of  the  segmental 
pieces  forming  the  arch,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
verse and  diagonal  tie  braces,  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  dovetailed  sockets  and  long  cast-iron 
wedges,  so  that  bolts  for  holding  the  several 
pieces  together  are  unnecessary,  although  they 
were  used  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
to  keep  the  pieces  in  their  places  until  the 
wedges  had  been  driven.  Thus  the  ribs  formed, 
as  it  were,  a series  of  hollow  masses  or  vous- 
soirs  similar  to  those  of  stone,  a principle 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  new  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cast-iron  bridges,  but  it  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  elsewhere. 
The  spandrils  are  composed  of  cast-iron  dia- 
gonal pieces,  connected  together  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  roadway  is  formed  by  solid 
plates  of  cast  iron  resting  upon  the  spandrils, 
and  joined  together  by  iron  cement.  The 
piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  founded  upon 
timber  platforms,  resting  upon  bearing  piles, 
and  surrounded  by  sheathing  piles,  driven 
sufficiently  deep  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  masonry  is  tied  throughout  by  vertical 
and  horizontal  bond  stones,  so  that  the  whole 
acts  as  one  mass  in  the  best  position  to  resist 
the  horizontal  thrust.  The  ribs  forming  the 
arches  were  commenced  in  the  centre,  and 
were  continued  regularly  on  each  side  towards 
the  piers  and  abutments,  upon  which  a cast- 
iron  bed  and  connecting-plate  were  laid,  nicely 
let  into  the  masonry  to  receive  the  ribs  form- 
ing the  arches.  When  the  last  segment  of  each 
rib  was  fixed  in  its  place,  three  cast-iron 
wedges,  each  9 feet  long  and  9 inches  wide, 
were  placed  behind  each  rib,  and  nicely  ad- 
justed and  fitted  to  them  ; these  having  a very 
slight  taper,  were  driven  simultaneously  by 
heavy  hammers,  and  thus  the  arches  were 
nearly  lilted  from  the  centres,  so  that  the 
wooden  wedges  upon  which  the  segment  pieces 
rested  were  easily  removed  by  a few  blows  of 
a hammer  ; the  arches  were  thus  relieved  from 
the  centres  in  a very  simple  and  efficient 
manner.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  had 
heen  so  well  put  together  by  Messrs.  Walker, 
of  Rotherham,  the  founders,  and  the  masonry 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Jolliffe  and  Banks, 
that  when  the  work  was  finished  scarcely  any 
sinking  was  discernible  in  the  arches.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  some  experiments 
were  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  between  the  ex- 
treme range  of  winter  and  summer  tempera- 
ture, and  upon  taking  the  average  of  nume- 
rous trials  by  different  gauges,  it  was  found 
that  the  crown  of  the  arch  rose  in  the  summer 
about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1813,  and  the  bridge 
was  opened  in  1819. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  cast-ironbridges, 
we  must  not  omit  the  swivel  or  turning  bridge. 
The  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is,  it  is 
believed,  due  to  England,  and  one  was  first 
made  of  iron  about  the  year  1810.  They  are 
now  almost  universally  adopted  over  locks,  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  feet  span,  in  preference  to 
the  old  lifting  bridge.  Since  the  introduction 


of  the  railway  system,  cast-iron  bridges  have 
become  very  general,  and  have  been  particu- 
larly serviceable,  being  formed  of  girders, 
where  the  height  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
the  arch  principle  being  adopted.  Experience 
of  the  value  of  wrought  iron  in  roofs  and  for 
other  building  purposes  has  induced  R.  Ste- 
phenson to  propose  that  material  for  construct- 
ing the  bridge  to  carry  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  across  the  Menai  Straits.  His 
design  consists  of  a close  wrought- iron  tunnel 
or  tube,  14  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep,  and  1,500 
feet  long,  supported  in  the  middle  by  a stone 
pier  built  upon  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  with  two  other  piers  at  the  low-water 
mark  on  either  side,  leaving  four  openings, 
two  of  them  460  feet,  and  two  of  230  feet  each, 
and  100  feet  above  high  water,  so  as  to  admit 
of  masted  vessels  sailing  under  it.  Cubitt  has 
also  proposed  to  adopt  wrought-iron  on  a great 
scale,  for  constructing  landing  platforms  at 
Liverpool,  where  the  difficulty  of  building 
docks  or  quays,  which  large  steam-vessels  can 
approach  at  all  times  of  tide,  render  works  of 
this  kind  necessary  to  accomniodote  the  im- 
mense traffic  frequenting  Liverpool.  The 
landing  platform  designed  by  Cubitt,  and  now 
in  course  of  construction,  consists  of  a wooden 
frame,  500  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  floated 
upon  a number  of  wrought-iron  pontoons,  each 
80  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6 feet  deep ; it 
is  connected  with  the  shore  by  two  bridges, 
eachformed  of  two  hollow  wrought-iron  beams, 
150  feet  long,  carrying  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  attachment  with  the  shore  and  the 
stage  is  so  made  as  to  admit  of  motion,  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  rising,  falling,  ebbing,  and  flowing 
of  the  tide,  which  there  rises  about  thirty 
feet. 


VALUE  OF  LAND. 

Tiif.  following  proposals,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  for  the  sale  of  not 
less  than  five  acres  of  freehold  ground  for  the 
site  of  the  proposed  House  of  Correction,  in 
reply  to  an  advertisement,  serve  to  shew  the 
value  put  upon  land  in  two  or  three  locali- 
ties : — 

Nine  acres  at  Tuffnell-park,  Holloway,  the 
same  being  leasehold,  416  years  unexpired, 
at  5,000  guineas,  or  for  any  portion  thereof, 
not  less  than  three  acres,  at  700  guineas  per 
acre. 

Thirteen  acres  of  grass  land  at  Holloway, 
near  Hornsey-lane,  being  copyhold,  at  7,000/., 
leaving  the  purchaser  to  enfranchise  the  same, 
if  he  desires  so  to  do,  at  an  expense  of  about 
3,600/. — total,  10,600/. 

Eleven  or  twelve  acres  of  freehold  ground  in 
Tollington-lane,  Upper  Highbury,  at  1,000/. 
per  acre. 

Fourteen  acres,  two  roods,  twenty-two 
perches  of  freehold  ground,  part  of  the  late 
Lord  Thurlow’s  property,  on  the  road  from 
Camberwell-green  to  Norwood,  at  400/.  per 
acre;  the  land-tax  redeemed. 

6£  acres  of  freehold  ground  at  Central-hill, 
Norwood,  for  the  sum  of  2,000/.  This  is  near 
the  Annerly  station  on  the  Croydon  Railway. 


PENALTIES  TO  SECURE  PUNCTUALITY 

IN  THU  EXECUTION  OF  BUILDING  CONTHACTS. 

Penalties  for  delay  in  the  execution  of 
contracts  are,  it  is  well  known,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, mere  moonshine.  The  following 
plan  has  been  acted  on  recently  in  some  im- 
portant transactions.  The  tender,  for  instance, 
is  to  complete  the  works,  by  a given  day,  for 
10,000/.  The  contract  signed  is  to  pay  8,000/, 
at  all  events,  but  to  pay  10,000/.  if  the  works 
are  completed  by  the  given  day.  If  they  are 
completed  by  that  day,  according  to  the  tender, 
the  10,000/.  must  be  paid  ; but  if  that  day 
passes  withouttheir  completion,  the  contractor 
has  no  remedy  except  for  the  8,000/.  The 
legal  difficulties  attending  the  enforcement  of 
penalties  are  thus  avoided. 


The  Whittington  Club,  founded  to  give 
increased  facilities  for  moral  and  intellectual 
education,  and  for  refined  social  intercourse, 
to  classes  hitherto  debarred  from  their  enjoy- 
ment, held  their  first  soiree,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  Dou- 
glas Jerrold  took  the  chair,  and  an  immense 
crowd  enjoyed  a pleasant  evening. 


Coi’rfgpontJnice. 

STATE  OF  THE  ROADS  IN  NEW  QUARTERS. 

Sir, — The  sanatory  state  of  the  metropolis 
has  so  often  engaged  your  attention,  and  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  are  so  much  inter- 
ested, that  perhaps  no  apology  is  necessary  in 
troubling  you  with  a few  remarks  the  subject 
has  suggested.  I propose  to  allude  to  the  very 
unwholesome  state  of  some  of  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  town. 

In  many  instances  the  houses  have  been  finished 
and  inhabited  for  years,  while  the  carriage-way 
remains  in  an  impassable  state,  with  deep  ruts 
and  pools  of  green  and  stagnant  water  stand- 
ing in  all  directions. 

Of  course,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  nothing  can  pass  off  these  streets:  there 
they  remain  the  receptacle  of  decaying  vege- 
tables and  other  abominations  exhaling  a damp 
and  pestilential  air.  And  where,  as  in  some 
instances,  the  sewers  have  been  made,  how 
can  thesuperfluous  waterever  reach  the  gratings, 
or  heavy  falls  of  rain  scour  the  road,  and  put 
it  into  a healthy  state  ? 

In  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  I believe,  it  has 
been  proved,  that  by  paving  or  otherwise  mak- 
ing hard  and  compact  the  surface  of  certain 
courts  and  lanes,  which  had  always  been  the 
abodes  of  fever  and  ague,  in  their  former 
state,  such  places  have  been  rendered  healthy, 
becoming  soon  dry,  after  the  heaviest  rains 
scouring  off  all  impurities.  How  far  disease 
is  prevalent  in  the  localities  I have  alluded  to, 

I am  not  competent  to  assert ; but  to  a casual 
observer  the  ahodes  on  the  borders  of  such 
bogs  and  quagmires  must  be  any  thing  than 
healthy,  and,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  any 
thing  than  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort. If  the  abodes  of  our  middling  and  lower 
classes  should  be  made  as  clean  and  respectable 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  approaches  to  such  abodes 
should  be  passable,  hard,  and  easy  of  access, — 
easier  by  any  carriage  heavier  than  a wheel- 
barrow, which  such  streets  are  not  at  present, 
except  on  the  footpaths. 

That  the  facts  are  not  overstated,  any  inha- 
bitant of  Pentonville,  Bethnal  Green,  &c.,  I 
think,  would  affirm;  and  in  the  hope  that  these 
few  remarks  may  tend  to  some  improvement, 
your  insertion  of  them  will  much  oblige, 
yours,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 

Islington,  16  Feb.  1847- 

expense  OF  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

SEWERS,  &C.,  FOR  VENTNOR. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Builder  your  remarks  on  the  great  expense 
of  obtaining  private  bills,  I would  state  as  an  I 
instance,  that  through  a factitious  opposition,  I 
the  expenses  in  obtaining  an  Act  for  sewering,  I 
lighting,  and  improving  this  place,  were  two- 
Jifths  of  the  amount  of  money  empowered  to  ! 
be  raised  for  these  purposes,  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  cannot  be  carried  out  but  ; 
very  partially,  it  is  time  some  change  was 
made.  — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  '1'.  P. 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  13th,  1847. 


Proposed  Great  Public  Building  at 
Sheffield. — Plans  have  been  prepared  by  I 
Messrs.  Flockton,  Lee,  and  Floekton,  archi- 
tects, of  “ a most  extensive  edifice,  which  § 
would  be  distinguished  as  the  building 
; of  the  borough,”  and  which  appears  to 
be  at  present  under  consideration  of  the  I 
council.  The  Iris  and  the  Times  calls  it  a a 
“ mansion-house  and  public  buildings,”  or  a » 
“council-hall.”  It  is  proposed  to  erect  it  as  a !i 
detached  edifice,  on  a very  central  site,  com-  ■ 
prising  a large  area  between  Bank-street  and  U 
Hartshead.  The  purposes  to  which  it  is  pro-  -< 
posed  to  devote  it  are  manifold,  comprehend-  li 
ing,  in  fact,  “all  public  purposes ;”  but  it  is  |s 
chiefly  to  consist  of  a hall,  with  standing  room  u 
for  10,000  people,  a council-hall,  &c.,  a court  fa 
of  bankruptcy,  stock-exchange,  school  of  de-  - 
sign,  museum  of  arts,  mechanics’ institute  and  bi 
athenajum,  literary  and  philosophical,  and  va-  h 
rious  other  societies’  rooms,  banqueting-room,  ,fl 
and  numerous  other  rooms  for  public  institu-  ^ 
tions.  Other  towns  must  look  out. 

Fruits  of  Camdenism. — According  to  a a 
local  paper,  the  architect  employed  to  build  the  a 
Protestant  Church  at  Leeds,  to  which  Mr.  ,1 
Haigh  was  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds,  has  ei 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Haigh,  and  been  i: 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Projected  Works. — There  are  advertise- 
ments in  the  current  newspapers  for  contract- 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a union  workhouse 
at  Caine  ; church  at  Alderney  ; national  school 
and  master’s  house  in  Derbyshire;  lock-up 
houses  at  Chesham  and  Slough;  new  banking- 
office  and  manager’s  house,  with  other  pre- 
mises at  Inverness  ; three  double  goods’  ware- 
houses at  Nottingham  station;  cast-iron  bridge, 
two  stone  land  piers,  and  two  aqueducts,  on 
Matlock,  Buxton,  and  Manchester  Railway; 
for  rebuilding  six  bridges  in  Cardiganshire; 
repairing  North  Quay,  extending  shed,  and 
erecting  ten-ton  power  crane  at  Glasgow ; 
extending  steamer  jetty  eighty  feet,  at  Kir- 
cudbright ; 'restoring,  repewing,  &c.,  in- 
terior of  St.  Neot’s  Church  ; altering 
and  adding  to  Manchester  Exchange;  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  about  HO  feet  in  length 
of  agricultural  buildings,  with  slating  and  re- 
pairing near  Manningtree  ; altering  and  im- 
proving almshouse  at  Wells ; excavating, 
forming,  arid  completing  880  yards  of  tunnel 
with  lour  shafts  and  approaches,  also  embank- 
ments, at  Cromford,  and  executing  the  whole 
of  the  railway  works,  except  bridges,  on  two 
miles  eight  chains  of  Manchester,  Buxton,  and 
Matlock  ; nine  miles  of  North  Western  ; nine 
miles  of  Newport  and  Hereford  ; nineteen 
miles  of  Malton  and  Driffield,  and  five  miles 
and  six  miles  of  Bristol  and  South  Wales  (ex- 
tension of  time);  also  for  vans,  trucks,  boxes, 
and  waggons  for  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Man- 
chester, and  eleven  cranes  for  East  Lancashire 
Railway;  for  boring  on  line  of  water-works 
tunnel,  near  Glasgow;  paving  jail  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  repairing  pavements  of  town  of 
Portsea  for  five  years  ; making  550  yards  of 
road  at  Carlisle;  putting  up  700  feet  of  fenc- 
ing near  Southampton  ; building  ICO  feet  of 
sewer  in  the  Strand;  and  executing  various 
usual  works  at  Bristol  barracks. 

Tiie  ^Liverpool  Surveyor.  — We  find 
that  although  there  appears  to  have  been  some  j 
ground  for  “ the  talk,”  that,  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  so  many  candidates,  accord- 
ing to  a requisition,  a suitable  engineer  had 
been  elsewhere  sought ; arid  although  a dis- 
cussion, indeed,  took  place  in  the  council  on 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  “ that  the  report 
of  the  Health  Committee  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  with  an  instruction  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  Mr. 
llawkesley  [the  other  suitable  engineer  sup- 
posed to  have  been  referred  to],  and  to  ascer- 
tain upon  what  terms  his  services  could  be 
secured,”  it  has  been  finally  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  9,  that  Mr.  James  Newland,  ‘the 
gentleman  selected  by  the  committee  out  of 
the  original  list,  be  elected  as  the  most  eligi- 
ble to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

St.  George’s  Hai.i,,  Liverpool.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  town-council,  held  last  week, 
on  a question  as  to  deferring  the  erection  of 
the  organ  until  the  completion  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  it  was  stated  that  the  architect  is  still 
kept  back  because  Dr.  Reid  has  not  furnished 
his  plans  for  ventilating  the  building.  Mr.  S. 
Holme  said  some  ill  feeling  had  been  produced, 
and  he  thought  it  requisite  that  some  prac- 
tical man  should  inspect  the  building,  for  it 
had  been  cut,  and  hacked,  and  altered  by  Dr. 
Reid  with  his  tinkering,  lie  censured  Dr. 
Reid  for  his  plan  of  making  Hues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilating  the  building,  which  he  de- 
clared was,  in  consequence,  not  properly  tied 
together. 

Lord  Northampton’s  Conversazione. 
— Lord  Northampton’s  first  conversazione,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  was  attended  by  a numerous  and 
brilliant  party,  including  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  and  many  of  the  corps-diplo- 
matique. The  interest  manifested  by  the 
prince  in  all  matters  of  art,  science,  and  lite- 
rature, makes  us  hopeful  for  the  future.  All 
are  not  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  prince 
in  this  respect, — proceedings  which  shew  how 
narrowly  he  watches  what  is  going  on,  and 
how  well  disposed  to  aid  where  necessary. 

Electric  Telegraph  in  Paris. — A sys- 
tem of  electro-telegraphic  communication  is 
being  formed  round  Paris,  between  each  of  the 
octroi  stations  (where  the  city  dues  are  col- 
lected), at  the  several  barriers  ; thus  establish- 
ing between  them  all  a much  more  rapid  and 
direct  correspondence  than  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted. 


Fall  of  a Stone  Granary. — A large 
portion  of  an  extensive  granary,  at  Port 
Dundas,  the  principal  harbour  on  the  Glasgow 
terminus  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  fell 
down  last  week.  According  to  the  Gloucester 
Chronicle,  it  is  a stone  building  from  70  to  80 
feet  in  length,  and  six  stories  in  height.  On 
the  day  in  question  one  or  two  cracks  were 
heard  proceeding  from  the  building,  while  it 
was  seen  that  the  centre  of  the  front  facing  the 
street  was  slowly  making  its  way  outwards, 
and  after  a lapse  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
about  three-fourths  in  length  of  the  building 
came  down  with  a crash  resembling  thunder. 
For  about  50  feet  of  the  length  of  the  building, 
the  whole  five  floors  had  fallen  simultaneously, 
tearing  the  heavy  beams  from  their  sockets  in 
the  eastern  gable,  and  snapping  them  through 
at  the  iron  pillars,  about  20  feet  from  the  west 
gable, — the  walls,  pillars  and  floors  to  the  west- 
ward being  unaffected  by  the  shock.  The 
cross-beams  were  also  snapped  through  a few 
feet  from  the  north  wall,  leaving  the  staircase 
forthe  whole  height  of  the  building  untouched. 
In  a case  of  this  sort,  the  public  safety  de- 
mands that  a strict  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  should  be  made.  The  thick- 
ness and  arrangement  of  the  walls,  the  size 
and  position  of  the  timbers,  and  the  quantity 
of  grain  in  store  at  the  time,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rectly known.  The  weight  of  grain  is  often 
too  little  considered. 

Open  Drains  in  Oxford. — A committee 
of  medical  men  have  reported  their  opinion, 
that  the  open  drains  and  ditches  in  and  about 
Oxford  are  a principal  cause  of  disease.  Mor 
tali ty  in  Oxford  has  greatly  increased  lately, 
and  attention  is  being  directed  to  it  with  a view 
to  discover  a remedy.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  town  council,  Alderman  Butler  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  a survey  and 
report  on  the  sewerage,  drainage,  scavenging, 
and  water  supply  of  the  city.  He  said  he  had 
received  a letter  from  a very  eminent  indi- 
vidual, who,  out  of  regard  for  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford, had  offered  to  make  the  survey,  slating 
that  if  his  expenses  out  of  pocket  were  paid, 
he  would  not  ask  for  any  thing  beyond  that. 

The  State  of  the  Temple  Church. — 
In  consequence  of  an  inquiry  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  a short  time  since, 
we  have  received  a letter  from  a party  con- 
nected with  the  church,  staling  “ that  the  co- 
lumns have  not  moved  since  the  restoration, 
having  plumbed  them  once  every  year  since. 

I hav  e done  so  this  morning,  and  find  them  in- 
cline 2~s  inches  to  the  south  and  2$  inches  to 
the  north.  The  four  columns  on  the  north 
and  south  aisle  have  the  same  inclination,  but 
when  they  first  became  so  no  person  knows.” 

Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal. — In  re- 
ply to  more  than  half-a-dozen  letters  of  in- 
quiry now  before  us,  competitors  for  this  medal 
must  be  students  in  the  Academy.  'The  sub- 
ject, as  stated  in  the  printed  notice  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  is  “ A Design  for  a Cathedral 
Church,” — style  is  not  mentioned.  Candi- 
dates must  declare  their  intention,  by  letter,  to 
the  keeper,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October. 
The  designs  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  1st  of 
N ovember. 

Compressed  Peat-Charcoal. — Mr.  Jas- 
per \V.  Rogers  proposes  to  cut  up  the  peaty 
superstratum  of  the  Irish  bog-land  into  por- 
tions, subject  these  to  hydraulic  or  other  pres- 
sure, and  then  convert  them  into  charcoal; 
thus  affording  employment  to  multitudes,  pre- 
paring the  land  for  useful  purposes,  and  afford- 
ing the  means  of  smelting  British  iron  into 
material  equivalent  to  that  of  Sweden.  Turf, 
too,  at  5s.  a ton,  will  produce  as  much  steam  as 
Scotch  coal  at  10s.  a ton. 

Church  at  Alexandria. — The  building 
of  the  Protestant  church  at  Alexandria,  illus- 
trated by  ns  sometime  since,  has  been  brought 
to  a stand,  the  funds  being  exhausted. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists. — The 
charter  of  incorporation  sought  for  by  this  so- 
ciety has  received  the  great  seal. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Feb.  22nd.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  lG, 
Grosvenor-street,  S P.M  . 

Tuesday,  23rd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Grta- 
George.strcet,  8J  p.m. 

Wednesday;  21th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  25th. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8$ 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  2Gth.  — Archreological  Association,  Sackvillc- 
strect,  81  p.m. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  additional  buildings  to  the  Hackney  Union; 
from  quantities  given  by  the  architect,  February  17,  1817. 


Mansfield ^s.soo 

Wilson 5,340 

Jeffrey  5,220 

Hicks 5,157 

Yeoman 5,145 

Elston,  Wormwood-street  5,100 

Walker  and  Soper 5,060 

Hill  and  Son  4,987 

Curtis,  Stratford  4,884 

Trego,  Coleman-strcet 4,698 

Cooper  and  Davies,  Southwark  ..  4,548 

Crook  and  Son,  Hackney 4,487 

Norris,  Hackney 4,437 

Hawk,  City 4,123 


TO  CORRESPONDEN  TS. 


“ H.  C.T.” — We  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  his  plan 
for  opening  carriage-gates  without  seeing  it. 

“T.  C.” — The  ordinary  “ sound-boarding  and  pugging,” 
if  carefully  done,  will  prevent  the  noise  of  feet  from  being 
heard.  Felt  might  be  introduced  usefully. 

“ J.  M.”  next  week. 

‘‘ A Carpenter.”— We  cannot  furnish  valuations,  unless 
applied  to  orofessionally. 

“G.  R.” — We  accidentally  omitted  to  state  some  time 
since,  that  the  Mr.  Jackson  named  is  not  the  party  he  sup- 
poses. 

“A.  F.” — To  become  a member  of  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters’ Society  he  must  have  in  his  employ  journeymen  car- 
penters at  weekly  wages.  The  subscription  is  two  guineas 
annually.  Write  to  Mr.  II.  Biers,  13,  Carlton  Villas,  Edg- 
ware-road. 

Vertical  Tiling. — The  correspondent  who  inquired  for  the 
tiles  to  represent  brickwork  upon  timber  framing  may  ob- 
tain them  from  Mefsrs.  Norman,  Ottford,  Kent. 

“A  Subscriber  ” (York). — Write  for  full  particulars  to 
“The  Secretary  of  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London.” 

“ Subscriber.”— Our  volumes  are  out  of  print.  An  ad- 
vertisement would  perhaps  obtain  them. 

“ W.  J.  L ” — The  conditions  to  which  our  correspondent 
objects  were  not  unusual. 

“ Subscriber  from  the  first.” — There  are.  we  believe,  both 
a Clerks’ Providcn  t Society,  and  a Guarantee  Society,  but 
we  cannot  give  the  addresses. 

" W.  M.” — We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  excellent  corre- 
spondent reads  us  so  closely. 

Received.  — “ G.  R.  W.,”  “ R.  M.  P.,”  Subscriber” 
(Leeds),  “ Spectator,”  “ A Londoner,”  “ H.  H.  R.” 
“ Mr.  Gale,”  “ E.  R.,”  “ Constant  Header,”  “ A Sub- 
scriber ” (London),  "A  Pupil,”  “ G.  H.”  (Leicester), 
“ J.  L.  Y.,”  “ G.  E.  M.,”  “ J.  K.,”  “ T.  W.,”  “ B.  A ” 
“ Josephus,”  new  translation,  by  Dr.  Traill.  Illustrated. 
Part  II.  (Houlston  aud  Stoncman,  London) 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 


li 


ADVSSITXSSMCEXffTS. 

OVAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTJTU- 


days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  During  LEN  T or.  B&Cli- 
hotnicr  will  deliver  a series  of  Lectures  on  ASTRONOMY, exhi- 
biting the  latest  discoveries,  on  the  Mornings  and  Evenings 
of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  new  and  appropriate 
MUSIC  by  Dr.  Wallis.  On  the  alternate  Mornings  and  Evenings 
lie  will  lecture  on  the  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH, 
including  the  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble.— The 
.Models  and  other  Works  in  the  Useful  Arts  are  daily  described. 
The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  EXPERIMENTS  by  the  DIVER  and 
DIVING-BELL,  Ac.,  Ac— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

THE  following  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  and  Co.'s,  104,  Oxford- 
street 2-incli  Cast  Butts,  Is.  Id.  Do?,.  : 21  Do.,  Is.  (Id.  Doz.  ; 3-inch, 
2s.  id.  Doz.  ; l!  Iron  Sash  Pullics,  lid.  Doz.  ; 13  Do..  ls.4U.  Doz. : 
H Brass  Do.,  2s.  (Id.  ; 1J  Do.,  3s.  ; (Sash  Weights,  8s.  (id.  Cwt.  ; Sash 

' is.  (id.  Doz. ; 2t  ltaiu  Pipe,  Is.  7iL  Yard  ; 3-inch  Do.,  Is.  ltld. ; 

ic  Locks,  38s.  Doz. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I1E  above  or  such  Persons  as  may  require 

jsistanee,  can  have  Drawings  of  any  sort  traced  aud 
coloured  ; Plans  enlarged  aud  copied,  and  every  description  of 
Builder's  dimensions  aud  quantities  squared  and  abstracted  with 
dispatch ' by  the  Advertisers  on  very  moderate  terms. 

N.B.  Drawings  of  residences  furnished  complete.— Address,  pre- 
paid, to  A.  M.,  28,  Dartmouth-stveet,  Westminster. 


T 


Photographic  portraits,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
iuvitod  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment.  183.  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-strect  and  St  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  l"s.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
l>y  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  cavil,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 


PURVEYING,  Levelling,  Engineering;, 

Architecture,  Building,  Draughting,  Measuring,  and  Valuing 
of  Land.  Timber,  Buildings,  Artificers’  Work,  Ac.,  TAUGHT  on 
the  NEW  SYSTEM  in  a short  course  of  practical  lessons,  by 
Messrs.  SMITH  A LEWIS,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors, 
Ac.,  of  extensive  practice,  who  are  now  preparing  gentlemen  for 
Engineers,  Surveyors.  Levellers,  Architects,  Builders,  Draughts- 
men, Ac.  Terms  moderate. — For  prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  at  the 
Offices,  4,  Harper-street,  Theobald's-road,  Ilolborn,  London.— N.B. 
Pupils  on  completing  the  course  may  be  introduced  to  employment 
Tom  £5  to  £10  per  week. 

SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  Jamcs-street,  Loudon. 


TRUSTEES. 

Sir  A.  Brydgcs  Hcnniker,  Bart.  I Henry  Pownall,  Esq 
B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scot 


, Esq. 


1 lenry  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 
Chas.  Farebrothcr,  Esq..  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

J ohn  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid.  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Ecq. 

Bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart . aud  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Sou,  ini  Campbell. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  the  system 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either 'personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Ofiices. 

The  usual  commission  to  Solicitors  andAgents. 

H.  D.  DAYENPOfiT,  Secretary. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

TME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

- used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
,ressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  once,  at  FOK- 


expresslv  for  Plastering,  ana  soia  at,  me  usual  price,  m r ■ ' »*- 
REST'S'  WHARF.  F.arl-strcet,  Blackfnars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney -shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 


ou  me  most’ reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  &o„  43,  Parkcr-strect,  I)rury-lanc.  Modelling  executed 

^A^retrate* assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing  — 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
machf. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  * OTHERS. 

~ HUGHES  & Co.,  ORNAMENTAL 


W- 


PLASTERERS,  &c„  haring  purchased  a large  on  an- 
nuls. Patterns,  Ac.,  the  original  Stock  of  Mr.  O.  BAK1- 


Trusses.  Cantilevers,  Animal,  and  otner  n cures  ior  esieruw  uses. 
Centre  Flowers.  Soffites,  Bedmolds,  Brackets,  Ac.,  for  inside  work, 
which  being  added  to  a former  collection,  they  are  enabled  to  sup- 
ply any  description  of  Ornamental  Castings  in  Cement  or  1 laster, 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Modelling  executed 
with  strict  attention  to  Drawings.  Address,  No.  9,  Ruflord  s-row, 
Upper-street.  Islington.  Workshops  at  No.  1,  Brewer-street,  near 
Sadler's  Wells,  St:  John-street  Road,  ClerkenweU,  where  speci- 
mens can  be  seen. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 


property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  ^application  for  which  pur- 


poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  V ermut 
Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting.! 

GROUND  LIAS  LI  ME.  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for  sewci 


lime  or  cement— Office,  2,  South  Wharf,  Vaddiugtou,  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wvlie,  66,  Oldster-street 
Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 

Ditto,  Chester- Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street 
N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black  Marble 
on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with,  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 


mu  mum  uiwivujr  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
beiug  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin.  , . 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses.  Us  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more_  economical.  The  most 


piaster  oi  runs  auu  ceuieiii.  jnimmuuuicie,  J-'I.  i-n  u ... 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 


rOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


sessed  by  this  In — 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  Tt  will  ucn-i  ,cSci««.  um.  „uu 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  easing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 


j ...e  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 

export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Gloss.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 


but 


rial  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now _ , ... 

with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clnred  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimeus  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of"  The  Builder."  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Clicapsidc.  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had. 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 


uuentiy  come  off in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  nnd  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 


hereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthc 

finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  supplication,— and  mav  he  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


G<  AS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 

I rate  dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  eas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER’S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable. and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAMBERT  and  SON,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatus 


New-cut,  near  the  Blackfriars-road. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

- j»  HL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
S u and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 


— ..  .dth  and  thickness,  from  j inch  to  lj  inch  thick. 

Z ~ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  Ac. 


Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 


late  6.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 


A.  R„ 0 

fideutly  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  a 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


ADAMS  (from  Bvron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare,MAHOGANYandTfMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  nnd 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  nnd  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Salving  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac!  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac..  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  aud  r *~ 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickn 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  b ' 


duous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


BRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

pO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.  Routli- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Pence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


fBajestp's 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  tne  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MoREWOOD  aud  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  ‘ 


inf  i 


while  M.  and  R.’s  P 
crystalline  surface. 

MoREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  iu  her  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 


and  other  purposes, 'where  a strong,  light,  eheap,  and  durable 
terial  is  required. 

It  lias  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc : possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  aud  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing. and  out-door  work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  aud  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  docs  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  os  bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Ac.  Sc. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracecliuroh- 


D 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  theprin- 


ipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the 
__  ondon,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  c 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 


- — equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  " G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,’’  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 

" G.  and  J.  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge.” 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JEN NING’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  tho 
Shutter,  aud  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
..  " ""ont. 


up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  aud 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
iu  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, nnd  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s„  or  a new-  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  nnd  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  poisons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


T 


SNOXELL-S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
8HUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  nnd  given  universal  satisfaction 
confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 


..tuple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  tho  use  of  machinery.  Their 
other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 


Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  ir... 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ac. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  aud  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  iu  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  13  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel ; and  is  nt  ouee  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  aud  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window'  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Eugraviugs  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  Ac. 
-Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCEY, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


put  up,  with<  ...  ... _ __  __ 

security ; nnd  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  os  long  os 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

H.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  pateut  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 


Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL,  Bart.  M.P. 


JOHN  BOULNOIS,  Esq. 

BENJAMIN  IIOMAN,  Esq. 
ROBERT  WOOLLASTON,  Esq.  M.D. 


Cii a i itM \ n CHARLES 

Mi  W.  Hick.rstaff  

James  Coney 


V ’ 1 I I -I i M 
M W tllia  ill  Inn  s 
Mr.  William  Hughes  . , 

Mr.  Robert  Holmes 

Mr.  Edward  May  

Mr.  Sheppard  Mayfield 

Mr.  Joseph  Morris  

Mr.  James  Roberts. . . 
M r.  George  Streeter 
Mr.  Robert  Wollaston 


Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co..  Cavendish-square. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPS'S  Patent  RE-  S 

VOLYING  IRON  SnUTTERS.-Sincc  the  verdict  found  in  I 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action  I 


and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  ir.  _ 

fringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT  N 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE  fl 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with  I 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  I 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Pntent)  is  I 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  largo  H 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 


turers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  A c..  iN  II 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS,  | 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES.  H 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  I 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded,  I 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of  H 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  iu  price  H 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford,  | 


NOTICE  !— Attendance  will  be  given  three  hours  previous  to  the  ! 
Meeting  to  answer  inquiries,  Ac.  Extended  advantages  of  i 
Building  Societies.  Immediate  Advances  made  to  Members  on 
eligible  Property  they  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  value,  including  all  expenses,  Ac.— Vide  the  I 


Rules. 

THE  HY DE-PARK  MUTUAL  ACCU-  I 

MULATING  FUND  ASSOCIATION,  Central  Office.  195. 
Oxford-street  Branch  Offices  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  I 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Shares  £120  each  ; number  limited  ; great  part  already  taken. 
Present  Entrance  2s.  6d. 


LONG.  Esq..  Portman  square. 

. . Camdeu  town. 

. . llarrow-road. 

, . Hobo-square. 

. . 195,  Oxford-street 
. . Albany -street.  Regent’s- park. 

. . Oxford  street 
, . Oxford-street 

. . Paddington  nnd  Leamington. 

. . St  James's  Palace. 

..  Duke  street.  Ht  James 'a 

..II,  Spencer-place,  North  Buxton. 

. . Westboume-terrace,  Hyde-park. 


Mr.  Henry  Hoppe.  Counaught-terrace,  Hyde-park. 

Messrs.  Hoppe  and  Boyle,  Sun-court,  Corn  hill 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  Conduit-street  West,  Hyde-park. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Rouse,  2,  Stucley -terrace.  High-street,  Camden-town. 

N.  B.— Persons  desirous  of  being  appointed  Agents  must  apply  - 
immediately  to  the  Manager.  ^Commission,  Is.  per  share. 


THE  BUILDER 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
"Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PI I.. 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE 
15,  WHARF-UUAD,  CITY-ROAD.-N.  B.  Country  Agents  and! 
Kailway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents. 
Messrs-  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Bclvidere-road, 
Waterloo- bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST 
JOHN  0».  BAKlt,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purenased at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,!!,  Albion-place,  Surrey 
side  of  Blaekfnars.bndge.-J.  M.  Ill, ASH  FIELD,  Agent.  The 
•obve  tiles  lia\c  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

r WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 

ai,L  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  <fc  CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832.  where  the  Trade  mav  be  supplied  from  an 
NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  lie. 

DEPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangirijrs.— 

M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
■ ^tvlV.1v,AHepoUI!L.ondollfor  the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  band.  The  patterns  will  be 
found  most  suitable  for  this  market,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
8.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  Russeli-street,  Bloomsbury. 


CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS. 

LEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

y • Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
French  and  English  PAPERHANGINGS,  of  every  description,  at 
'he  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cash.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 
IIHITV  S V ■ cil'VassIlre  the  Trade  lie  is  sole  agent  for  1-. 
A Jill  U A , of  Bans.  Warehouse,  36,  Cran  bourn-street,  and  13,  St 
artin  s-court,  Leicester-squarc. 

N'.B.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks 
.Brown  Fapcr,  &c. 

PAPER  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 

TITESSRS.  IIENNELL  and  CROSBY, 

y^btacturers  of  Paperlmngings,  Queen-street,  Soutli- 
warx-Drl age-road,  have  just  completed  theirNew  Set  of  Patterns  for 
184,,  consisting  of  French  Designs  cut  in  Paris,  and  English  Designs 
by  our  lint  Artists,  for  Style  and  Workmanship  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. Retail  Prices.  Latins  from  3d.  per  yard  ; Superior  Flench 
flocks  fronted,  per  yard.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.  A 
Large  (stock  always  ready,  and  orders  promptly  executed.  The 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decorations. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
winch  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  lmde,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  efl'ee- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a euro  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tlie 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  iu  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


npODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

,7^,,.PmnjFl?Hlred  „bjr  CUAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
VORlvh,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Point  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam.  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, I orcing-houses,  aud  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  preveuts  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTON  IDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead,  it  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  bleudcd  with  other  paints  it  lias  a softer  tone  than 
wlute-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, berng  perfectly  innoxious. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint,  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  drfierent  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  tlie  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  iu  one  week  by  the 

Sroccss  above  named,  aud  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  The 
yes  or  stains  arc  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  .STEPHENS 
54.  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold  also  at  the  office  of 
“Tin!  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London:  Hod- 
ginsou,  Widemnrsh-street,  Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  " Review offiee," 
Nottingham  ; II.  Wilis,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester 
at  Crake's  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge.  iu  bottles  of  6d.  and  Is. 
each,  ami  at  Ids.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
nowder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”.  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

..  Gentlemen,— Your  atteution  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
Closet,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  tlie  action  of  the  Machinery  aud  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  iu  any  convenient  place  iu  the  House,  without  com- 
municating tlie  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  tlie  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c\, 
which  cause  much  ot  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable, 
l he  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
"Xing  them  m the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  lias  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  iu  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trapl,  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  aud  tile  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix  the  " Silent’'  one  in  its  place. 
\mhout  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
Between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The"Sileut'' 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  aB  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  m any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
lng  a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

““  “ N°' 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLESLONGbegs  to  inform hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  ruu  • 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King, 
street,  Portman-squarc.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

. 96,  Soho-square,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  slate  gloss  manufac- 

tured by  the  at.  Uobnin  and  St  Quiriu  andCirev  Companies,  Paris 
I he  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally  is 
particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands  unrivalled  for 
brilliancy  of  colour,  superiority  of  substance  and  polish,  aud  pos- 
sesses almost  faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured 
or  any  dimensions.— Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all 
further  particulars,  to  be  addressed  to  ALFRED  GOSLETT, 
Agent,  26,  ooho-square. 


AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown  Gloss  cut  to 
size  from  one  foot 
upwards,  at  3d.  per 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
Ud.,  2d.  aud  2jd.per 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.- White  Lead, 
a'ld  A “mal'cs.  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
SSfl  utL81®  head,  Ul1'  aud  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

N.B.  Sashes  glazed  at  4}  and  5d.  per  foot. 


TJUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

aud  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
Loudon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

1 “*»»'**  WHITE  LEAD  : MILLED 

LEAD  IN  bllEEIS,  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt 
I imps,  A\  ater-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  aud  all  materials  used 
by  riumbcrs. 

f Lists,  priced-Addrcss  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 

GLAbS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Prinees-street, 
Leicester-squarc,  London. 


II1 


ERRING’S  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

, ...  WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 

builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it:  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration  Hour  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  iiceuscs  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
iactory,  14,  Kingsgate-street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Uuuhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  4oo 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 


'■lazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
VA'V,"  auy  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES.  DOORS.  &a 
MADE  FOR  THE  Timw 


-'-'I*  * IvAME 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  A>1  we I.L-STJIEET, 
Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
Kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  aud  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  tlie  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


country.— A full  list  of  prices  

forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


[3 

— 

— 

HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

i TKACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 
uy  Architects.  Engineers,  &c„  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  tlie  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sizes  anil  prices,  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.— 23,  GREAT  RUSSEL L-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

*,  DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Males  tv  s Stationery  office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  Eost-Iudia  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  .variety  of  shade,  and  possess  nil 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  119,  Fleet-street,  London 
and  may  he  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  aud  Sta- 
tioners in.  Town  and  Country. 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 
list  ot  prices,  for  cash  :— 

2- inch  Pipe  per  foot  4(d.  I 3J-inch  Gutter.... per  foot  4»d. 

2§  ditto  „ 5d.  | 4-iuch  ditto 5d. 

Including  Fixing. 

t nits  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4$d.  to  6d.  pev  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumberland-placc,  Acw- 
mgtqii,  Surrey,  opposite  the  Fishmongers'  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Oidara  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 

PA  T E NT  VULCANIZED  INDIaT 

RUBBER, CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
PATENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  distim 
guishing  properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  are — its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures;  it 
does  uot  become  hard  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  of  greater  strength 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
difierent  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water,  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  anil  for  the 
I lap  and  Foot  Valves,  &c.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
""tli  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  ami  in  the 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS 

THE  architectural  carving 

r20NnFANY  Heine's  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  cbimnev 
pieces  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  at  their  works  in  Eecleston-place,  Pimlico,  lending 
out  ot  E bury -street  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carr- 
liig,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  8unsti*“‘:"_  “■  ' ■ • • 

for  those  numerous  imitat,’rt,'c  " Ll 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 


- ..  ojbstituting  the  geuuine  material 

lor  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  Invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  arc  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames. 
Gnimney-piecea,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
r urmture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 

gt&sstsr 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ANI)  BRICK-MAKERS. 

■”»UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 


for  Hire! uV  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.- 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRING8,  for  CLOSING 
consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
J.i  D i U1  1 HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Siring  Centres,  which  consist 
ot  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  nt  present.— 
Manufactured  by  1 . V . GER 1SH,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  m the  United  Kingdom. 


JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

i Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 

n,nd  l'es'  Circular  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
i.uA.Vi'  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
iT.  i i Dn'"P  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood 
rq  4 v i.ul7lcrs'  (.,uu.  Makers,  Engravers,  Print-cutters,  Watch 
Sqdd^™krM^CrS’  /'flP‘d“nef-  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Curriers,  Dentists,  I hilosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  Ac. 

„tet«U^1VlJchSnicB  others  cnn  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
LMeQC,lanlC,al. A PPa,Stn®’  Hz. : wheels  and  Pinions, 
w i^18  of  Mining  Tools.  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 

M'or  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 

moS  of'cwejy  deseriftiom ' 

RaBwafepTued'on  the  bktfrrnls.111'1^  f°r  Fxp'0r,at‘io11 

EADBEATER,  many  years  manufacturer 


... and  Party  Walls,  &c„ 

lil  secured  by  his  Improvtcf 
Detector  Locks.thrawing  from 
3 >0,2°  bolts,  which  defy  the 
.v  ^ricnccd 

hitmen  t 


skill  of  the  must  uxperieni 
burglars  A ffiree  Assortnu 


large  FIRE  PROOF 
for  Koltci.ora, Jo  I,  ST.'iS.Vd?  ***“ 

rEBFE0T 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT,  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF 
GREENWICH,  ' 


PFORNARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors’ 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  drv 

seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  tlieir  Wh,n-f  •’ 


Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
, Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Forward,  at 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTUEltHITHE. 

T HARD  and  BEEDIIAM  bey  to  inform 

“ 1 Architects.  Surveyors,  Buildere,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  V barf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemauge.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulai-s  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-squarc.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  nny  porf 

The  Wurman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLIC'O-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  beys  to  inform  Archi- 

tecte  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  W INDOWS,  and  every  othei 


every  other 

. .... — ...  wit  ,mn|,wL  possible  rate, 

au.d  Paor'iV'',  ,nl,'U'  l.he  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ALCHl'J  EC1S  to  have  the  most  diffieu  t TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

• MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 

m the  London  Market,  either  m the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
wnste  in  the  goods  or  carnage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  128.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  vnnety,  may  be  inspected,  in  ndditiuu  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


I ADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  tho 
beauty  ami  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a nch  w arm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  ; one  in  Manchester, 
and  one  at  BoIton-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
&c  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,"  nor  of  the 
nature  of  (stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  Iu  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  he  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

lhe  principal  ornaments  manufactured  arc  capitals,  trasses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads ; pinnacles,  finials,  chimney-tops  of 
aU  sizes.  vase3,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces, indented 
tiles  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  &c„  anil  every  variety  of 
ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  may 
be  seen,  aud  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
Proprietors,  E.  P.  WILLOCK  aud  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


THE  BUILDER 


$ 


OCIETT  OF  ARTS. 


PRESIDENT. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  4c. 

1.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  tlie  5tl>  of 
Mav.  16.7-— A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amounting 
to  300  Guineas,  with  40  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  to 
ail  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  House,  John- 
street,  Adel  phi,  London 

■2.  An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Society's  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
Members,  or  the  Secretary.  , _ , 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 
by  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  had 
on  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC- 
TURES in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  place  in  June. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

W/’ANTED,  a large  supply  of  Stock  Bricks, 

¥ V 1 1 be  delivered  at  Cowes,  Isle  of 'Wight.  Terms  addressed 
to  Mr.  OILLAM,  House  Decorator,  No. 258,  Tottcnham-court-road, 
will  meet  early  attention. 


\17\A.NTED,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford - 

¥ ¥ street,  to  rent  or  purchase,  a piece  of  Ground  or  Premises 
(capable  of  being  converted)  for  building  purposes,  to  be  of  theex- 


( capable  or  Demg  converted  nor  DuiiuuiK  purposes,  u, 
tent  of  loo  feet  bv  50,  o'  thereabouts.  A frontage  next  a thorough- 
fare would  be  preferred— Apply  to  I).  M.,  by  letter,  p.  p.,  stilting 
■JOTTOX  and  CRASKER,  No.  54,  Oxford- 


particulars,  at  Messrs.  BOT. 


4 MANUFACTORY,  with  Coach-houses 

and  Stabling,  TO  LET,  near  Soho-square.— Apply  at  J.  T. 
MERRICK  and  Co. 'b,  451,  New  Oxford-street 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


rpo  LET,  in  Little  Queen-street,  near 

B Storey's  Gate,  some  PREMISES,  well  adapted  for  offices.— 


it  22,  ni 


GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

this  vicinity.  TO  LET.  for  Third  and  Fourth-rate  Houses.— 
Terms  and  Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  WATSON,  126,  Wood- 
street,  Cheapsido. 


11ATTERSEA  PARK. 

MOST  eligible  Freehold  Building  Land 

T( ) BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Park.  Apply  to  Mr.  F.  1*.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor.  Ac., 
Water  Works,  Chambers,  Orange-street,  Trafulgar-square,  where 
Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained. 


UPPER  PART  of  n HOUSE  TO  LET, 

unfurnished,  Burlington-street,  Regent-street,  with  superior 
entrance  and  staircase,  particularly  adapted  to  business.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  RUSH  WORTH  and  JARVIS,  Saville-row. 


rilQ  LET,  Extensive  Ureinises  situate  in 

B_  Burlington-strect.  Regent-street,  convertible  into  the  most 
desirable  premises,  at  the  West-End,  either  for  a bank  offices,  show 

culalrs  and  plan  applyP^rf^t&  ^U^HW^TU^ud  JARVIS, 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TIMBER  SALE,  ON  THE  WYTHAM  ESTATE,  near  Oxford, 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  February,  (having  been 
deferred  from  the  16th  on  account  of  the  snow,)  when 

MR.  FISHER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  Cumne'r,  at  Twelve  o’clock, 
about  450  fine  Maiden  Elms  and  Ash,  standing  on  the  farms  at 
Botley,  Wythnm,  Cumncr,  and  Whitley,  well  situated  for  carnage, 
and  within  a short  distance  of  Oxford.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
Jag.  Walkin,  the  woodman,  who  will  show  the  lots  ; at  the  place 
of  sale,  and  Lion,  Cumner  ; Carpenters'  Anns,  Botley  ; Swan, 
Ensham  ; all  the  inns  and  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  of  the  auctioneer,  Littlcgate,  Oxford.  Credit  will  be  given  on 
approved  security. 


VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
the  Improvements  now  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  north 
of  Farriugdou-street. 

MESSRS.  BULLOCK  are  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  TUESDAY  next,  Feb.  23,  at  Twelve,  an  important  PLOT 
of  GROUND,  having  nine  brick-built  houses  and  other  erections 
thereon,  situate  betweeu  Sharp's-alley,  Cow-cross,  West  Smithtield, 
and  the  new  street  north  of  Farringdon-street,  named  Victoria- 
street,  suitable  for  any  large  building,  or  a trade  requiring  consider- 
able space  ; or  for  the  formation  of  back  premises  to  the  houses 
when  built  in  the  new  street.— Printed  particulars  and  plans  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  DODS,  102,  St.  Martin's-lane ; Mr.  DUPLIEX,  61. 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields;  Mr.  SMITH,  Barnard’s-Inn,  Solicitor;  at 
the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs.  BULLOCK,  211,  High  Holboro. 


KEXNINGTON-ROAD,  opposite  Wolcot  - place,  LAMBETH. 
Valuable  Leasehold  Estate,  desirable  for  Occupation  or  Invest- 
ment.—By 


MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee- 
house, on  FRIDAY,  March  12th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  a very 
neat,  genteel  RESIDENCE  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing  Ten 
commodious  Living  Rooms,  besides  other  conveniences ; haying  * 
spacious  fore-court,  mid  deep-walled  garden,  with  an  outlet  in  tli 
rear  (in  handl,  being  No.  19,  East-place,  a fine  open  situation,  where 
the  road  and  footways  are  particularly  wide,  forming  one  of  a hand- 
some and  well-occupied  row  of  houses  facing  the  east.  The  premises 

are  in  good  order,  and  are  held  for  an  unexpi"  — 1 * 

from  Midsummer  Inst,  at  a ground-rent  of  4i 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  W ATERLOO-BRI  D(JE-R0AD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  (a  country  lad  would  be  preferred'. 


M 


PUBLICATIONS. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  price  6<L,  separate  from  the  general 
transactions, 

AN  ADDRESS,  together  with  the  several 

Papers  read  by  Mr.  CRABB,  Y.P.,  at  the  meetings. 

20,  Upper  Bclgrave-placc. 


NEW  WORKS  BY  THE  ETCHING  CLUB. 

GRAY’S  ELEGY,  illustrated  by  the 

ETCHING  CLUB,  will  be  published  in  a few  weeks. 
MILTON'S  L’ALLEGRO  and  IL  PENSEROSO,  which  have 
been  some  time  in  progress,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

7,  Hyde  Park-gate,  South  Kensington. 


For  1846. 

XT'  ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S  I 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds  jj 
of  Artificers’  Work  ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measuring,  and  I 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construe-  U 
tion  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations  ■ 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  B 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  | 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and  p 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo..  price  8s.,  neatly  bound.  ______  | 

London  : published  by  T.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row  ; SIMPKIN  Pj 
and  MARSHALL  ; ana  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Solicitor,  No.  5,  Bloomsbury-sq 


.way’s  Coffee- 


TOOTING,  SURREY.—1 Timber  Merchants  and  Builders' Stock  ii 
Trade,  the  property  of  Messrs.  HICKS,  relinquishing  business  a 
that  place.— By 


MESSRS.  BLAKE,  on  the  Premises,  on 

WEDNESDAY,  March  loth,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve  o'clock,  the  Stock  in  Trade,  Implements,  Ac.,  of  theabove 
old-established  Firm,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  and  other  round 


TO  TIMBER  MERG'D  \NTSj  DEALERS, or  Oommissioo-AgeuU 
Sale  of  T- other.  Lime.  Cemcut,  Coal,  Slate,  Ac. 


'jpO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 


xoclleut  Bl'Sl  N P.  ;•  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attache, 1. 
atoil.  No  4.  Alhiun  place,  on  the  High-road.  Hollo**" 
aim]  uf  Ka.*c.  ,nt.  £70  pertuuunr  Furth. 


nick  layers'  utensils  and  building  materials  of  every  description  ; 
large  stone  landings,  some  marble  chimney-pieces,  a pair  of  hand- 
some wrought-iron  gates 


piers,  suitable  for  a church  or  lodge- 

a large  well-constructed  Bam  Building,  a compact 
Granary  ou  piers,  and  several  tiled  Sheds;  iron  hurdles,  rick  and 
stump  of  meadow  hay.  4c.  Ac.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  at  the  Castle  Inn, 
Tooting  ; Plough,  Clapham ; Spread  Eagle.  Wandsworth ; Bells, 
" ' " jg end  Eagle,  E] 


nf.  .'-7'»  per  Annum.—  r urtner  portion-  - 

....  OVERTON  and  11  UOHE8,  25,  OUT 

Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  promises. 


•eatham  : Messrs.  HICK!?,;* 

M*ngnte ; al.Guirn way's  ; the  Artichoke  lu 
I and  of  Mcsars.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM  BOAT  PIER. 
BUILDING  LAND. 

rglO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

H_  the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-loomed  Houses,  which  arc  in  great  request.  The  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements;  omnibuses  and  boats  con- 
btautlv  plying  to  mid  from  the  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  or  lease,  97  years.— Apply 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON.  Cremomc  Field,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
opposite  Crtiuome  Gardens. 


TO  BUILDERS— MATERIA  I, S AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LEI',  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

JL  for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 


Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queeu's-road,  Dalstou,  to  Lans- 
Uown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  Loudon,  and  will  be  the  pruicipal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria- park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


IiUILDlNG  GROUND. 

npo  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

JL  on  Building  Leases,  in  Single  Plots  or  by  the  Acre,  HAR- 
LESDON  PARK,  three  miles  from  Victoria  Gate.  Hyde  Dark,  con- 
” e Acres  of  Meadow  Land,  with  a Froutage  of 


for  draining,  ami  is  situate  close  to* the  first  station  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway.  The  Plans  mav  lie  seen,  and  parti- 
culars obtained,  by  application  to  Mr.  H.  E.  KENDALL,  Juil, 
Architect.  S3.  BrunswicK-f  i iuare. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENTS  PARK. 


Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  beat  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 


road,  Regent's-park. 


rpiMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FORSALE, 


Well  Manufactured,  and  in  complete  workm 
sold  in  consequence  of  tbe  room  ' 
s. -Apply  to  W.  G.WARDLE,  ; 

I,  Lambeth. 


M 


ARPKNTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ORTICEING  MACHINES  are  now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  the  first  and  only  ones  ever  invented 


that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
hard  or  soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expcnv - 
small,  mid  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.— To  be  seen  i 


JONES'S,  127.  Goswell-strect,  between  10  a.m 


TO  LEAP  MERCHANTS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


FJNQ  BE  SOLD,  ihe  Lease  and  Goodwill, 


_ together  with  the  Stock  in  Trade,  of  a valuable  business  ... 
the  above  line,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o?  Belgrave-squarc  and 
Eatou-square,  which  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  and  is  parted  with  by  him  solely  ou  account  of  his 
having  received  an  appointment  in  India. — For  Further  parti- 
culars' apply  to  Messrs.  FA  HF.BROTHER,  CLARK,  and  LYE 
Surveyors  and  Auctioneers,  Lancaster-placc.  Strand.  Loudon. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  GREEN- 
WICH. BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
GREEN W ICH  HOSPITAL. 


R.  GARDINER  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION. on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY.  Februnry  23,  and 
following  Davs,  at  Twelve  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
MATERIALS  of  FIVE  TAVERNS  and  PUBLIC  HOUSES, 
kuowu  us  iho  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Chatham  Chest,  the  Red 
Lion,  the  Arundel  Coffee-house,  and  the  White  Horse,  together 
with  a great  numb * J — * ' * ™~ 


..  gi of  dwelling-houses,  adjoining  nud  forming 
the  whole  side  of  Fisher-lane,  and  the  north  side  of  Stablcvard- 
Etreet.  and  comprehending  a large  quantity  of  capital  bricks. 


a great  < 


. .antity  of  lead  gutters,  pipes,  4c.  The  whole  .. 

immediately  cleared  for  the  improvements  about  to  be  made 
, „ the  Hospital— Mav  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
catalogues  obtained  at  the  Works’-ollice,  Greenwich  Hospital ; of 
Messrs.  LETHBRIDGE  and  MACK  BELL,  solicitors,  25,  Abing- 
don -street,  Westminster;  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  Greenwich;  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Woolwich;  of  the  auctioneer,  17,  Hatton- 
garden. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  WHITTON.  NEAR  HOUNSLOW 
AND  TWICKENHAM. 

MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday. 
March  2,  1847,  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  o’clock  each  day 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots,  nil  the  excellent 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS  of  a Mnnsion  and 
Offices,  distinguished  as  ARGYLE  HOUSE;  formerly  the  scat  of 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  comprising  about  450,000  excellent 
Malm  and  Scotch  Birch,  13  tons  of  Lead,  3,80"  feet  of  York  and 
Portland  Paving,  Stone  Staircases.  53  squares  of  Slnting.  3,000  feet 
of  capital  Oak  Floor  Boards,  Elegantly  Carved  Doors  and  Mantles, 
Mnrblc  and  Portland  Vases,  beautifully  executed  Original  Casts. 
Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  Academicians,  and 
obtained  at  a great  expense  by  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  CHAM- 
BERS. Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  elaborately  Carved  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors.  Marble  Chimney  Pieees,  Register  Stoves,  Girders, 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards.  Coppers.  Cisterns,  Pumps,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Valuable  Materials.— May  he  viewed  ivvith  Cata- 
logues only  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Sale,  the  Sunday  ex- 
cepted, and  Catalogues  had  (6d.  each!  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
Sale,  at  the  Red  Lion  and  White  Hart  Inns,  Whittou  : King's 
Head  Inn.  Twickenham;  George  Inn,  Hounslow ; Chequcre, 
George,  and  Northumberland  Anns  luiis,  Isleworth  ; Royal  Oak, 
Wortou  Lane  ; at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,*  York-street,  Covent 
Garden  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  Adams,  Isleworth. 


A I 


SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 


Papier  Machc  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  n 
reucral  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  n 


the' llighest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity' to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 


trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  works.  „ . , . „ , „ . 

Designs  furnished  for  general  intenor  finishings.  Nos.  1 and  2 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder,  are  ready  for  sale. 


Publishing  by  Subscription,  in  Quarterly  Parts,  price  10s.  6d.  cacl^ 

SKETCHES,  GRAPHIC  and  DESCRIP- 

T1VE,  for  a History  of  the  Decorative  Painting  applied 
to  Enelisli  Architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

l(,-  E 1.  m.AGIvRTlRNE.  F.S.A..  Al 


Bv  E.  L.  BLACKBURN  E,  F.8.A.,  Architect.  . 

Each  Part  vvill^  contain  .Illumtaated^  exemplifying 


Ceilings,  Screens,  Monuments,  Walls,  Furniture,  and  other  Archi- 
tectural accessories,  with  a Practical  Essay  on  this  “Ancient  Art 
and  Mysterye.” 

Part  I.  will  appear  1st  of  March. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Work,  the  price  will  be  raised,  and  the 
Plates  destroyed. 

Just  Published  in  1 Vol.  Impl.  4to.  30  Plates,  Price  25s. 
SKETCHES  FOR  COTTAGE  VILLAS, 
COUNTRY  RESIDENCES.  PARSONAGE  HOUSES,  LODGES, 
Ac.,  with  details  designed  with  special  referenoe  to  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  economy  of  outlay. 

By  WM.  PATTlSSON,  Architect,  Woodbndge. 

Publishing  Monthly,  Price  3s.  to  Subscribers. 

CITY,  TOWN,  AND  COUNTRY  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Arohitcct,  Author  of  Cottage  and 
Villa  Architecture.  4c.  , _ . 

Four  Parts  Published.  Parts  V.  and  VI..  will  contain  a Design 
for  a Club  House  ns  proposed  to  be  erected  in  London,  with  Plaus, 
Elevations,  and  Interior  Views  of  the  Chief  Apartments. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  and  Co.,  193,  Strand. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price  n 

ONE  SHILLING. 

Bv  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of”  The  Builder,’’  York-street,  Covent-garden ; ■ 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  anil  Mrs.  HARVEY,  [SI 
Romford;  Mrs.  GOMERFORD.  114,  High-street,  Portsmouth ; lit 
Mr.  KING,  1,  North-street  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton ; Mr.  E 
PURDA.Y,  Uould-street,  Yarmouth  ; and  all  respectable  Book-  w> 
sellers. 

“ The  Builder,”  Nov.  7, 1846. 

Tbe  Bim.DER’s  Friend  — Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has  il 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one  b 
line  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  batten*,  and  timber,  bear  to  « 
eneh  other,  from  201.  to  451,  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at.  it,  , b 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for  1 ■ 
him  to  buv.  The  information  is  given  in  a oonoise  form,  so  as  to  u 
fit  the  pocket-hook. 

“ Hcmpath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28tli,  1846. 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR.  II.  BI  ERS  has  received  the  directions 

of  Messrs.  Morvlcm,  Freeman,  and  Burt,  to  prepare  Cata- 
logue for  SALE  by  AUCTION  upon  their  present  premises,  they 
being  about  to  remove  to  No,  13,  South  Wharf  Road.  This  very 
VALUABLE  STOCK  COMPRISES  SEVERAL  THOUSAND 
FEET. OF  YORK  PAVING.  LANDINGS,  STEPS,  KIRB.  ' 


•EE  I or  lOJva  I'AVl.l't.  Sftiiuunra,  oiLro,  aiuifc  aim 
'Ol'ING;  Portland,  Mansfield,  and  Bramley  Fall,  in  Block, 
Slab,  Steps,  and  Landings,  Purbeck,  Port-  land  Sinks  of  suDerior 
quality,  Granite  Kirb  and  Spur  Stones,  a Portland  Stone 


mot  good  condition,  a small  quantity  of  Sienna  and  other 
Marble  ; a Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent  Boxes,  capable  of 
i'„, t„„  'T.„,a  on. I many  useful  articles.— Catalogues  when 
, free, ’to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ; aud 

msual  facility  presents  for  Water-carriage,  the  stock  being 
close  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  APPROVED  BILLS  at 
Three  and  Four  Months  to50l.— 13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square, 


•eady,  will  be  s 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Eire  llriclcs.  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  4c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 
pose of  bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS of  FIRST-RATE  PRACTICE  ; declining  health  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  sole  reason  for  parting  with  the  same  No  considera- 
tion required  for  good-will,  but  merely  that  the  Stock  aud 
Fixtures  be  taken  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 
into  a business  of  this  description  will  find  this  an  opportunity  of 
rare  occurrence  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 
of  from  1,5001.  to  2, 0oo'.— Further  particulars  aud  cards  to  view  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Rroad-s'reet, 
Golden-square,  between  the  hours  of  Quo  and  Three.  Written  ap- 
plications cannot  be  attended  to. 


every  one  m the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rcla-  l 
f ive  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,”  Deo.  4th,  1846.  [j 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work;  it  shews  in  one  line  the  ! 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author  1 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information  p 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish  til 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and  t: 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; r u 
Ancient  aud  Modem,  Foreign  aud  English,  Domestic : and  Eccle-  M 
siasticol ; to  contain  160  Engrarings,  with  a PracticaUy  described  |n 
Text,  aud  to  comprise— 

l.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN-  M 
TERS’  NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car-  r»  ) 
peutry  and  Joinery  ; 81  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements  ■ 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  SUPPLEMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Ponies,  Doors,* 
Windows,  4c.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build-  H 
ings.  llv  an  Architect  . „ . 

3.  SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentn-  of  England,  Sped-  H 
of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases,  itv 


and  Italy.  By  an  Architect  , , . m 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs.  UU 

By  an  Architect.  _ . B 

6.  SUPPLEMENT  E—  Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London  Mo 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional  p 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Paris. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to  ■ 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will  fi 
be  of  a nature  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which  ■ 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  «d.  X 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  Text,  and  I .: 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  haring  the  work  direct  as  published.  ' 


, . ill  be 

pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  WE  ALE,  59,  High  Holbora.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade 


__  .....  Trade  mop 

the  Country  whV'wiiUOanvass  their  Counties,  will  tic  liberally  A 
treated  with. — Prospectuses’s  ready  with  the  First  1 art.  May  1st,  t* 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


London-  Printed  by  Ch.iri.es  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-strcet,i* 
I’entonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print-* 
ins-office  of  J.  4 H.  Cox.  Brothers,  74  4 75,  Great  Queen-street,  »■ 
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TO  ARCHITECTS.  _ . 

SOME  Temporary  Assistance  is  required  by 

au  Architect,  upon  terms  proportionate  to  the  abilities  of  ap- 
plicants.—Applications  to  be  made  to  G.  S.t  166,  Friur-strcot,  Keau- 

4 VERY  desirable  Pint  of  Building  Ground 

XX  TO  LET.  for  Fourth-rate  Houses,  at  Islington.  70  feet  deep. 
The  Houses  let  ns  soon  as  finished : sewerage  complete ; Lease  97 
vears,  at  low  ground-rent.— Fur  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  1.  \v 
BANKSTON,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  38,  Upper  Seymour-etreet, 


A„ 


TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

PRACTICAL  ARCHITECT 

, ous  of  cugaginr,  at  a moderate  salary,  the  services  of  a \ 011113 
Man  who  lias  completed  his  articles  in  a good  office,  to  carry  on  the 
works  under  him  at  a church  now  in  progress  at  some  distance 
from  London.  He  must  be  possessed  of  competent  theoretical 
knowledge  of  Masonry  and  Carpentry,  be  of  Active  Industrious 
Habits,  zealously  inclined  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  professional 
knowledge,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  To  any  young  man 
earnestly  desirous  of  improving  himself  in  practical  knowledge  tins 
opportunity  is  an  advantageous  one.— Address 
Great  Russcll-strect 


desir- 


A»VB3mSE»IEKT8. 


ATS  TED,  a T» 


ivn  Traveller : one  who 


' -paid,  to 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS. 

Wf  ANTED  the  Occasional  Assistance  of 

I*  a thoroughly  experienced  person  to  lake  out  quantities 
and  Estimate,  particularly  Stone  work.  Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
A.B.,  No,  8,  Vine-street,  Regent-street.  

"WANTED  by  a Steady,  Active,  and  Re- 

XT  spectablc  Man,  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder, 
or  to  conduct  as  General  Foreman  to  a Job,  either  in  town  or 
country  Highly  respectable  references  as  to  the  ability  and  cha- 
racter!^ Address,  W.T.,  Mr.  Alley,  89,  Chi  swell-street. 


Roy 

Alt 


OVAL  INS  T I TUT  E of  B R IT  I S H 

UCHITECTS. — The  Council  having  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  General  Meeting,  on  Monday,  the  32nd  instant,  their 
dccisiou  relative  to  the  Designs  aud  Essays  submitted  111  competition 
for  the  Roval  Medal,  and  the  Medals  of  the  Institute,  for  the  year 

1816.  COMPETITORS  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Report  is  open 
to  their  inspection;  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  on  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of  10  u.in.  and  5 p.m„ 
and  that  the  Drawings  aud  Essays,  together  with  the  Sealed  Letters 
of  unsuccessful  Competitors,  wiU  be  delivered  to  them  on  application 
to  the  Librarian. 

No.  16,  Grosveuor-strect,  24th  February,  1847. 


FREEHOLD' BUILDING  GROUND.'NEARlTO  X' 
KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

mo  BE  LET,  on  Building;  Leases,  several 

Veres  of  Land,  Victoria-road,  Kensington,  for  the  erection 
of  Villa  or  Cottage  Residences.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
GODWIN  and  SON,  Architects.  24.  Alexander-square,  Brampton, 
Messrs.  WATKINS  and  HOOFER,  11 , hackville-street,  1 icca- 
dilly. 

17"OTES  for  EAST  and  WEST  SURREY. 

T Three  and  three-quarter  Acres  of  FRF.EHOLD  bANH  at 
Norwood.  Surrey,  and  Tv.-o  Acres  of  Freehold  Land  at _rrumpa 
green.  Egham,  Surrey, both  most  delightfully  situaUd.TO  BE  LET, 
on  Building  Leases,  for  Seventy-five 

-Apply,  if  by  letter  post-paid,  to  J.  BURGES  WATbON,  ,Lsq., 
Architect,  39.  Mnnchester-street,  Manchcstcr-square,  London. 


CONTRACTS. 


1 I 1'  1 1 1 ill  o II  V i . 

PARTIES  desirous  of  sending;  in  lenders 
for  the  contract  of  the  above  building,  may.  see  the  plans 
and  specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  (».  JORDAN,  the  archu-ct. 
No!  la.'john-stroot,  Adelphi,  on  TUESDAY  next  March2ndand 
the  following  day.  All  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  9th 
March  next.  No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  tender  will  be  ac- 
cepted.   


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  steady 

Pci-son  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct  ns 
General  Foreman  to  a Builder.  Can  measure  aud  make  out  work- 
ing  drawing  -IMrect  to  W.  B„  at  Mr.  Osmond,  Stationer,  45,  Mar- 
sham-street,  Ilorscferry-road,  Westminster.  


^BTttTANTED,  bv  a Young;  Man,  who  has  had 

T T Seven  Years'  p’ractical  acquaintance  with  the  Building 
Trade,  and  considerable  experience  in  working  and  drnimig  plans, 
a situation  in  a Builders’  Office.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to 
Mr  R SYMN,  Builder,  St.  Giles's,  Oxford— Address,  T.  E.,  4, 
Park-place,  SL  Giles’s,  Oxford. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c.  . 

A/tTANTED  by  a Person  of  Considerable 

IT  Experience,  a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Bricklayers.  He 
well  acquainted  with  Drawings  and  setting  out  Buildings,  anil 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young;  Man  of  respect- 

TV  ability,  who  bus  been  engaged  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a 
similar  SITUATION.  He  would  make  himself  generally  useful, 
and  would  require  but  small  remuneration.  Respectable  references. 
-Address,  A.  Y„  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt- 
garden. 


WANTED,  Employment  as  Clerk,  Time- 
keeper, or  in  any  other  capacity  in  'vinch  he  can  make 
himself  useful,  in  Town  or  Country,  a Middle-aged  Man,  w ho  can 
have  an  undeniable  character  from  his  former  employee,  is  expe- 
rienced in  builder's  accounts,  and  lias  been  clerk  at  a whart.  Ad- 
dress, prepaid,  to  J.  U.,  23,  Baltic-stroct,  St.  Luke  s,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GLAM  ORGAN  SIIIR  E— TO  W N OF  CARDIFF. 
r|X HE  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
JL  the  building  of  a COUNTY  HALL,  to  consist  of  a Crown 
Court.  Nisi  PriuS  Court,  and  a Police  Court,  with  their  requisite 
concomitant  Offices,  in  the  above  town,  GIVE  NOTICE,  that,  they 
are  desirous  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  the  foregoing  purpose  by 
COMPETITION,  upon  the  following  terms:—  ...... 

That  a Premium  of  SOI.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  Architect  who 
shall  supply  the  plan  which  the  Committee  may  consider  in  all 
respects  to  be  the  most  cligilile  ; such  plan  to  comprise  the  elevation 
and  interior  design,  with  sections  and  specifications : : and  if  the 
architect  who  shall  furnish  such  mostapproved  plan  shall  be  selected 
aud  agree  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  works,  the  premium 
shall  merge  in  the  usual  commission  upon  the  outlay.  1 hat  a pre- 
ium  of  20 1 shall  he  awarded  to  the  projector  ofthe  plan  which  may 
.u  like  maimer  be  considered  the  next  best  in  point  of  merit.  That 
such  plans  shall,  upon  payment,  of  the  premium,  become  the  property 
of  the  Committee.  That  the  Committee  shall  have  the  option  ot 
purchasing  any  of  the  other  plans  which  may  be  delivered,  lor  either 
of  which  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  'M. 

A Lithographed  Flan,  and  admeasurement  of  the  ground,  will  he 
supplied,  with  such  further  information  as  may  be  required  for  the 
guidance  of  architects  desirous  of  competing,  upon  application,  by 
letter,  to  CHARLES  CROFTS  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Cardifl,  to  whom  all  plans  for  selection  arc  to  11c 
forwarded,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  J unc  next. 

Architects 
such  motto  o 

P The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  are  calculated  at 
8 ,( >0»L , 


PHCENIX  GAS-LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY— BREEZE 
1 FOR  BRICKMAIUNG. 

rflHE  Phoenix  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company 
J.  arc  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  taking  the  Breeze  made 
at  their  Works  at  Bankside  during  the  next  twelve  months,  the 
quantity  will  be  about  2,500  Chaldrons  The  Contractor  will  , he 
required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  * Smudtow 
more  than  50  Chaldrons  on  the  Works  at  any  onetime,  and  to  jpav 
for  the  same  quarterly.  The  Tender  is  to  state  the  price  per  Chald- 
ron of  40  Bushels  delivered  into  craft  alongside  o: 

mnrked  with  the  words  " Tender  for  Breeze  < 
he  delivered  at  their  office  a(L Bankside,  on  or 
on  Wednesday,  the  10th  March. 

Office,  Bankside,  I IT 

Feb.  25, 1847. 


r carts,  and  te 
the  cover,  and  1.0 
ir  before  Twelve  o’clock 

“'ciIARLEfe  PRIDDEN,  Secretory. 


rr»HE 

JL  1 


RICK  EARTH,  of  most  excellent  quality, 

TO  LET,  close  to  the  Nelson  Arms,  Clicam.— Apply  ot  the 
Nelson  Arms,  or  to  Mr.  T11IRK,  Copthill,  Epsom. 


BY 


FOLKESTONE,  KENT. 


SEVERAL  Plots  of  most.  Valuable  Free- 

. hold  Building  Ground,  laid  out  for  the  creotion  of  villas,  and 
npleted  by  the  season,  TO  BE  SOLD.—  Applica- 


hold  Building  Ground,  laid  0 


tion  to  be  mode  to  JOSEPH  CLARICE,  Esq.,  No. 
fields, "London. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

MOST  eligible  Freehold  Building;  Land 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
wed  New  Park.— Apply  to  Mr.  F.  P.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor.  &c., 
'"orks.  Chambers,  Orange-street,  Trofnlgar-square,  where 


BUILDERS.— CALNE  UNION  NEW  WORKHOUSE.— 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TENDERS. 

Guardians  of  the  Caine  Union 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  tliev  will  receive  TENDERS 
for"" the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th 
day  of  March  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  at  the  board  100m.  J be 
drawings,  specification,  and  conditions  may  he  leatanai the. limn, 
titles  obtained  at  my  office  on  or  after  the  4th  of  March,  or  they 
may  he  viowed  prerious  to  that  day  at  the  office  of  Mr.  ALLOM. .the 

3ait«j.  a.  mm. 

require  Tenders  to  be  given  in  one  amot 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  b 


...  the  whole  work,  and 

cst  estimate. 

H.  S.  HEATH,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 


Caine,  Feb.  17th,  1847  

TO  BUILDERS.  r 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

the  Erection  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Grammar  Schools,  mi 
Sparrow  H ill,  Rochdale,  are  informed  that  the  I laus  nml  Spec  lica- 
tions  mnv  be  seen  at  the  Counting-house  of  Mr.  ABRAHAM 
BRiERELKY.  Town  Meadows,  Rochdale,  from  Wednesday,  t ic 
3rd  of  March.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  at  the  corner,  are  to  be  de- 
livered post-paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  17th  da.v  ot  March, 
JSdrM  fo  Mr.  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Architect  No.  1,  Lmcol.is- 


further  information  may  be  ob- 


TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  AND  BUILDERS’ 

Partnership.—  \v»nted  » Partner 

having  the  command  of  8,0001.  to  5,000f,,  to  join  the  adv 
tiser  in  working  more  extensively  a most  valuable  patent  counei 
with  buildings  in  conjunction  with  an  old  manufeotunngb 

s been  engaged  for  many  J 

-MiM  ..ii.l  STl  |\V 


post  ..  - . 

Water  Vi 

Plans  may  he 


1,  and  particulars  obtained. 


:tcd 


—Particulars  ir 


tn  which  lie  lias  neeu  engugeu  101  1 ''Y ‘ I"  ,1  /. , 

had  of  Messrs.  HINDMAN  aud  STOWa  RD,  Sobeitors,  -4,  Ba- 
singhall-stre ct,  or  of  Messrs.  NETTLEFOLD  and  SON,  54,  High 
Holbi  ' 


CLERK  OF  WOKRS.  . 

A RESPECTABLE,  spirited,  and  efficient 

Person,  who  ban  filled  a situation  as  above  for  the  last  four 
vears  aud  a ludf,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a similar  engagement, 
lie  is  competent  to  measure  work,  and  make  working  drawings  ; 
can  be  well  recommended  from  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  has 
been  employed.— Apply  by  letter,  toF.F ..  office  ol  The  Builder. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N Architect  of  extensive  practice  in  Glou- 

IX  cester,  is  in  immediate  want  of  an  Assistant.  He  must  be  a 
clear,  rapid  draught nnan,  well  acquainted  witl » 
details  of  Gothic  Aroliitecture.  As  a good  salaiy  w ill  be  given,  ami 
the  advertiser,  if  satisfied,  w ould  wish  the  engagement  to  lie  perma- 
nent s^raeforv  references  will  he  required,  and  none  but  good 
draughtsmen  need  apply.— Direct  to  A.  Z„  1 ost-office,  Glouccstci, 
stating  terms,  &c. 


BEDFORD  NEW  TOWN.  NEAR  EUSTON  SQUARE. 

Building  plots  to  be  lei  mttns 

Herirable  locality.  The  sewers  are  made,  vaults  turned,  and 
foundations  taken  out,  thus afturding  great 

others  wffliug  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  season.  N ochaiffl. 
for  road  and  paving.  Respectable  parties  'nil  bo  treated  with 
liberally.  For  plans  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  ALLEN,  .,  ueu 
ford-street.  Upper  Seynonr-strect,  Euston-sguave. 


BUILDERS. 

raiHE  Owner  of  Freehold  Property  about  It) 

E_  miles  from  London  |iu  Middlese:  ' ’ T5"’’ 

Station,  is  willing  TO  LET  IT 
able  terms.  It  comprises  - “• 


j„  Building  Lease,  on  very  rcosoil- 
ble  terms.  It  comprises  ft  gcnieel  Cottage  I^dejiM,  Coa^hou^ 
tabling,  aud  large  Garden,  having  a long  >u  1J,‘ « f1  1 ' “ 

wo  small  Cottages  adjoining.  _ As  the  pnncipal  object  of  tjie  owner 
is  to  avoid  trouble,  as  be  is  living  at  a distance,  he  s willing  to  ac- 
cept a Rent  of  361.  15s.  8d.  f-w  the  whole.  ,It  would 
Tradesman.  Apply*"  Mv  RTT 1 
Road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  ttat  the 

Comraissionere  of  Sewers  for  Hoi  bom  and  Finsbury  Divi- 
sions. Middlesex,  vrill  meet  at  their  office,  in  Ilattou-garden.  on 
FRIDAY,  the  12th  day  of  March  next,  at  One  o clock  111  t ju  after- 
noon precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in  writing  for  km 
sewer  in  Bayham-stieet,  Camden  Town,  for  n length  of  iwO  iett, 

conformably  to  a plan  and  specific m-i,  i,»  nertea 

daily  betweeu  the  hours  of  Nine  and 
must  attend  at  the  time  of  meeting 

themselv' 


, ...uv  and  Three.  The  parties  ottering 
if  meeting,  with  their  tenders  sealed  up, 
in  tain  the  names  aud  address  of  two  sureties  for 

in  of  the  works.  The  comm  * -* 

lound  to  accept  the  lowest  tc 


By  Stable  and  lush,  cieita. 

rs,  I lattou-garden,  23rd  February,  18-17. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRIO K LAYERS,  AND  OTHERS 
COURT  OF  SEWEK&,  TOWER  HAMLETS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  thatti.e 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’  (exclud- 
ing Saint  Katharine’s  and  BlackwnU  Marsh),  at i their  to 

, ...  1...1.1  ....  wr-MiN  I’.SDA  Y,  the  10th  day  of  March,  at  Till 

,j  receive*  Tenders 

tiling  to  enter  into  0011- 
e the  Sewer  from  Glass 
nohor-yaxd,  being 
a Lambeth-si  red. 


' WEDNESDAY,  tocToth  day'of  March,  at  Three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  is.  L.'-™ 
Alic- -street,  Goodmau's-ficlds,  will  be  ready 
(scaled  upi  from  any  persons  or  person  w tiln 
, f,,v  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  . 

I louse  street,  along  Now  Martin-street  and  Blue  Anchor-yard,  b«i 
a length  of  60" 


r tlierenbouts,  : 


o Mr.  BUTLER,  No.  5 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 

nose  of  bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  ft  BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
....  . P-?RST-RAT’E  PRACTICE  : declining  health  of  the  p o- 


No  considera- 


is  the  sole  reason  for  parting  with  d‘e  Y"SV,;.'.U  anj 

i,-ed  for  good-will,  but  merely  that  the. Stout  ana 
,1  ?|  ; » v...  wiohintr  to  cuter 


NESS 

prietor  oou  wiu  uul 

FWtnres1 be  'taken  at°'a  Valuation.  ‘Aliy  person  wishing  . 

2 YhfisinVs  of  this  description  will  find  this  an  opportunity  of 
rave  Sccurtcnee  No  one  uceS  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 

of  from  1,6001.  to  2,0'Jlii.— P urtbei  piirti  i‘-u lavs  uud  cards  to  'ueuv  niaj 

plications  cannot  he  attended  to. 


. . Hooper-square  to  Lemon-street,  being  a lengtii  of  LOM  tcet 
thereabouts,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  JIary  Wtoteoha^^Ians 


111  LIIll  LILm.ulu,  ...  ....  , - - l.lllll  ill  lUJ  M LI.IV..  1 

mid  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  thef 
Tender,  may  he  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  luo 
Hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be  i c 
quired  for  each  of  the  said  works  respectively.  The  lr°“t^t 
be  required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the 1 due 
tion  of  the  said  contracts,  and  to  P'tY]p,un^Salfvfor  the  dueper- 
two  sureties  1 1 become  bound  in  a sufficient  ptni 1 lty  ior  <-r  bQ*rae 
formance  of  tlio  said  works.  The  expense  ofth  ^ ^ j,our  0f 

by  the  Commissioners  : no  1 ender  will  be  reoorecd^ger 
mcctinz,  nor  in  any  other  form,  than .that  pr<»cnbeuwi 


tiiis  2fitli  day  of  UNWIN,  Clerk  to  the 

'.“""themselves  to  accept  the 


THE  BUILDER 


N' 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 


„ ------  , n WEDNESDAY 

eyetliAe  next.  March  3rd.  nr.  the  Salisbury  Arras  Tavern.  Durham- 
Street.  Strand,  lo  elect  a Board  of  Directors,  and  make  other  nr- 
frangemente  for  carrying  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Institution.  W.  ALLARD.  Secretary. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
garden.  la  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
* *o  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 


French  paper  hangings,— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers. is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1833,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  tney  reoommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  Bv  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH, 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS,  AND 
OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  Com- 
missioners of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex.  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  an  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  mav  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  l.Greek-street,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  HERSLET. 

Cleric  to  the  Commission. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 


brickB,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


Architects, 

Trade  in  general,  a 


BUILDERS,  and  the 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  itc. 

Depot  of  french  p«  per- Hangings, — 

M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 
opened  ‘Depot  in  London  for  the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  from  his  Manufactory  at  Pari*,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hand.  The  patterns  wilfbo 
found  most  suitable  for  this  market,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
8.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  Russell -street,  Bloomsbury. 


PAPER  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 

jyjESSRS.  HENNELL  ami  CROSBY, 


rnship  

'locks  from  (id.  per  yard.  A liberal  allowance  to  t£e  ^rade^A 
j-aege  Stock  always  ready,  and  orders  promptly  executed.  The 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decorations. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLESLONGbegs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  trom  9d.  perfoot.run : 
and  havingjust  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 

C BERKS. 

II.  and  F.  CLARK  beg  to  inform 

• Plum*  — — 


Sheet  Lead 

Pipe  

Pumps 


per  cwt,  19s.  6d.  I Genuine  White  Lead, 

» 19s.  6d.  warranted  . . per  cwt , 28s.  Gd. 

i,  80S.  fld.  Second  ditto..  „ 2-is.  6d. 

, * - Third  ditto.  . . „ 22s.  6(L 

A Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  18  Tables,  01.  2s. 

Lift  Pumps,  Water-Olosets.  Cocks,  and  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
scription ; Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes  of  first-ra  te  quality. 

Lead  bought  or  exchanged.— Credit  given  upon  receipt  of 


TJU1LDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS  are 

JENNHKPS  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SI1?.2  AJ|  j FASTENER,  to  send  tlic  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front,  S 


, — « informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 

Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  (mi- 
nisters, vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds.  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  BtiN. 
Modellers.  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lune.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 


facturers of  a very  respectable  r 


SOHC 

26,801 


O PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

_ . . SOH  U-8y  lT  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobaiu  and  St  Quiriu  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architect'-,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Solio-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD.  Jun..  Sole  Consignee, 
CHURCH-STREET.  ROTHERHITHE. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. -The  peculi; 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement 
n for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastcrii 


actory  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  th 
f.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank -street,  Wes 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestnictible  Stucco,  which 
may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  woo  1 for  Bkirtiug, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mulbank-street,  Westminster,  and  S cel-street.  LiverpooL 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CA  UTION. — Messrs  STEVENS  and  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  8.  and  8.  pledge  them- 
selves thnt  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  in  totally  dissimilar  in  competi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  « hen  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  l'or  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Crosveuor  estate.  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  boing,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


Crown  Glass  cut 
sire  from 
upwards,  i 
foot. 


..  ..  . Thirds 4 4 ( 

foot  Fourths  3 10  < 

3d.  per  I C.C 2 10  t 

| C.C.C 2 2 ( 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
ijd.,  2d.  and  ajil  pcr 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter  - 
liar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bara  arc  a trouble  to  put  up  aud 
m,^;,'?.0,\vn.','in'i,tro'll’1(*60me  when  down.  JENNINGS’S  REGIS- 
^ERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar.  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  Lave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, aud  testimonials  of  their  case  and  efficiency  mav  he  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
new  front  shod  and  secured  for  -Ids.  A liberal 
Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 


secured  for  24s., 
discount  aUoived 


troduce  it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  am-  respectable  iroumor— "■ 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
„ SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  »6,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chanoery-lanc. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
-H-  of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  Being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  he  opened  or  closed  with 
tile  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stillness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  cun  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descri; 


s equally  low.— White  Lead, 
,t  WILLIAM  FREDERIC" 
md  Colour  Warehouse. : 


BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  ahew-oases,  &o.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  aud  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  aud  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe, 

“ ' ” % I &U  i 


by  Pfumbei 
For 


Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways',  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
hlind  ; nil  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  lioenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kings.ate-streei,  London. 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IKON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS.  &o. 

The  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  Blind-makere  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
i m porUnce  of  strengt  I i and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IKON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  soouritv  is  obvious, 
only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
” stronger  than  the  ordinary  fiat  laths,  to 


convex  laths 

insure  their  general  adoption. 
The  patentee  invites  attention 


) his  greatly  improved  gear- 


, be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel : and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  aud  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 


below  the  w 

fiarlv  suitable. 

TUREK  OF 
IRON  LATHI 
cation.  IMPROVE- 

ASTRIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-liOAUD  ~pLAT£S***&o’ 
-Patentee  und  Manufacturer,  JOHN  JIAKOOURT  OUINCEY- 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


indow  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  whicli  position  the 
ed  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUI'AC- 
K EVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  arid  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduoea 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  m tlie  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  ceddest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Gloss.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  heroines  ix-rfeet  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  efieet  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  direetlv.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  tlic 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  thus  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  tlic  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
.testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  mav  be  obtained  on 
JPPlmat'on  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder."  and  of  MANN  and  to 
sP1'^  AGENTS  for  the  Patentee-,  5.  Maiden-lane,  Quet-n-stieet! 
Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  mav  be  had. 

JOHJTS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walla  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  hqvebecome  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
-rfWVt J2**8  J,.urP°se  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
IJinamljHffime  off  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  wii.'n 
wfibgeas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
i f°r  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 

I S£R.v _ fwjfrcndermg  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intlic 
J .IiiriV/'ure  stonedike  effect,  producible  by  no  other 

hr  iSfv  A??'  is  cl?®ar  iu  il  F application, —and  may  be  used 
dmiate,  even  m the  most  exposed  Marine 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Saslics  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill  - row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  40u 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  aud  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishmcnt-is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


G 


The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri 

■acidly  increasing : it  is  therefore  of  " 
inly  to  Hie  consumer  but  to  the  gas  o 


greatest  importance 

’ “ - - mat  tne  most  sec 

ied.  The  paten1 

Toro  many  years’  expel 

ouiids  they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  ever}’  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAMBERT  aud  SON,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Ajmarat 

. ..  . , — - — , , ..  — L .1  , 


■ the  Blaekfriors-road. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict  found  in 
r.i  vour  of  the  Patentees,  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

A??  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPEr,  PATENT  IRON  SIX  UTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raisin  ' 
anil  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  ms  secured  bv  this  Patent!  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  largo 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  or  their  want  of  strength  or 
security  ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
nave  adopted  cvc-ry  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  aud  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER. OR  ZINC,  FUR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zina 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
nil  kind*,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  lira  wing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade, 
office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent.  ’ 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  aud  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
mics  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 

'ipps.  irm  v 1.1-  seen  in  i.Tw-rul  inn  - 1, ..  Y\'...-o . 


SEYSSEL  ASPI-IALTE 


n iu  operation  ai 

COMPANY. 


nont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Hock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
Principal  Depots,  ROUEN.  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridgc,  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes  :— 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 


Coacli-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


following  useful  purposes  :— 

Piggeries,  &c.  &c. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I 
Arches. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 
re  t the  percolation  of  water.  | 


which  also  venders  it  very 
appropriate  for  the. 

Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


and  CONTIIACTORS  „ p^lcuM,  directed  to  tlie  great  advantages 
wiT^tl^r^StCpromf^todeYSSEL  ASPHALTB  COMPANY,'  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
of  it  je  important  that  aU  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 

, Infoimatwn  may  »e  obtained  as  to  all  Works  whieh  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
OTuriousono'  WluVC  °*mnar  " represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  iv 
1 ° L FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Aspluute  Company,  Stangate,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1847. 

'EW  days  ago  we  looked 
down,  through  a clear  sky, 
on  the  mighty  world  of 
London  from  the  top  of 
W ren’s  noblest  work,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  truth, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  sight,  and  is  felt  to  be  so 
more  and  more  on  each  succeeding  visit.  We 
counsel  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
enjoyed  it ; when  they  are  seeking  instructive, 
mind-developing  recreation,  to  wend  their  way 
to  the  “ golden  gallery”  on  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  whence  they  may  note,  to  use  a phrase 
of  Leland,  “ a whole  world  of  things  very 
memorable.  Look  which  way  they  will, — 

“ Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view, 

Of  interest  wonderful ; ” 

filling  the  mind  with  thought, — almost  op- 
pressing it  indeed  by  a multitude  of  absorbing 
associations.  Provided  always,  however,  that 
the  view  be  looked  upon  with  the  understand- 
ing. To  the  barren  all  things  are  barren.  The 
mere  sight-seer,  the  gazer  with  the  eye  only, 
will  be  struck  by  its  immensity,  gratified  by 
the  novelty  and  beauty  it  presents.  But  those 
to  whom  we  speak  would  have  in  addition  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  this,  bounded  only  by 
the  extent  of  the  knowledge  that  is  within 
them.  No  one  denies  that,  “To  him  who 
is  of  a mind  rightly  framed,  the  world  is  a 
thousand  times  more  populous,  than  to  the 
man  to  whom  every  thing  that  is  not  flesh  and 
blood  is  nothing.”  A building,  which  by  one 
visitor  may  be  glanced  at  and  forgotten,  in- 
citing no  inquiry,  inducing  no  recollections, — 
will  in  another,  differently  instructed,  lead  to 
long  trains  of  thought,  exercise  the  mind, 
strengthen  or  question  previous  conclusions, 
and  so  carry  forward  his  education. 

The  extent  of  modern  London  is  astound- 
ing. Towards  the  east  flow  out  streets,  scarcely 
known  to  the  denizens  of  the  west,  seemingly 
interminable,  although  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  metropolis  are  marching  westward,  as 
they  have  always  done,  and  are  raising  masses 
of  new  palatial  edifices,  far  away  from  the 
point  on  which  we  are  now  standing.  A few 
centuries  ago  the  Tower  of  London  was  a 
royal  residence,  and  our  nobles  were  clustered 
about  it.  Then  the  river  banks,- — naturally 
called  the  Strand, — became  a fashionable  site  ; 
but  these  shortly  after  gave  place  to  localities 
farther  and  farther  west,  and  soon,  the  only 
lord  to  be  found  in  the  city  was  the  lord 
mayor. 

Contrast  the  London  of  to-day  with  London 
as  it  appeared  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
represented  in  a well-known  old  map  ; and  if 
the  difference  be  not  sufficiently  striking,  en- 
deavour to  realize  London  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  (even  at  the  close  of  their  long 
and  prosperous  settlement  here),  it  extended 
only  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  in  length, 
and  from  the  Thames  to  Moorfields  in  width. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  its  progress,  still  more  so 
to  watch  the  changes  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  its  occupants  which  have  succeeded  one 
another.  Roman  London  lies  below  us  ; in 
places,  many  feet ; its  boundaries  defined  ; the 
state  of  the  arts  therein  tolerably  well  under- 
stood ; the  coins,  dresses,  and  ornaments  used 
by  the  people,  known ana  all  owing  to  the 


exertions  of  a once  ill-understood  and  much 
laughed-at  class  of  men,  the  “ musty  ” anti- 
quaries. If  you  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
you  may  still  trace  the  outline  of  the  city 
as  it  was  when  under  Roman  dominion  ; 
you  may  see  some  of  the  walls  they  raised, 
the  pavements  they  formed ; and  people  its 
streets  with  the  men  and  women  of  that  day'. 
This  was  long  ago  ; and  yet  not  long  enough 
to  destroy  the  characteristics  of  a simple  tuft 
of  moss,  placed  in  a Roman  vase,  as  a cover 
probably  to  bones  and  ashes,  and  found  in 
Lothbury  only  a few  years  since  ! The  inci- 
dent seems  to  us  a pretty  one,  and  worth  a 
thought.* 

The  number  of  churches  clustered  together 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  (seventy-five  !),  as 
compared  with  the  parts  beyond,  is  very  ob- 
servable from  the  position  we  have  taken  up. 
Many  of  them  are  full  of  interest,  and  well 
deserve  a visit  if  you  have  not  seen  them. 
Several  of  them  date  long  before  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  the  ravages  of  which  they  escaped, 
and  have  long  stories  hanging  to  them  (as 
have  others  of  more  recent  date),  that  throw 
an  additional  charm  over  the  time  honoured 
structures.  There,  for  example,  in  Smithfield 
(that  blot  on  the  modern  city  shield)  close 
at  your  feet,  is  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew the  Great,  the  major  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  St.  Andrew’s 
Undershaft,  in  Leadenhall-street,  with  its  tale 
of  evil  May-day  and  the  Cornhill  shaft,  is  the 
resting  place  of  poor  John  Stow,  the  chronicler 
of  London;  and  St.  Catherine’s  Cree-church, 
where  some  of  the  earliest  “ mysteries,”  or 
holy  plays,  were  performed,  was  rebuilt  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  styles,  as  some  writers  say, 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

Allhallows,  Barking,  in  Tower-street,  is  a 
very  interesting  old  church  ; and,  going  a little 
farther  east,  there  is  the  miniature  church  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  in  the  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  which  furnishes  a sad  con- 
firmation of  many  disgraceful  chapters  in 
English  history. 

St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  is  the  burial  place 
of  three  noted  Johns,— John  Fox,  John  Speed, 
and  John  Milton.  In  the  church-yard,  is  a 
portion  of  old  London  wall.  Bow  church  was 
the  scene  of  most  singular  events;  and  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  one  church  in  the  city  that  is 
not  for  some  cause  noticeable.  We  must  pass 
them  by,  only  stopping  to  mention  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, Lombard  street,  because  in  the  church 
formerly  on  this  site,  John  Shute,  “ painter- 
stainer  and  architect,”  who  published  one  of 
the  eailiest  practical  works  on  the  art,  called 
“The  First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Archi- 
tecture,” was  buried.  Stow  says  his  epitaph 
commenced  thus  : — 


“ This  monument  declares,  that  here  the  corps  doe 
lye, 

Of  him  that  sought  in  science  sight  to  publish 
prudently, 

(Among  the  rest  of  things,  the  which  he  put  in 
ure.) 

That  ancient  practice  and  profound,  that  hight  of 
architecture. 

A knowledge  meet  for  those,  that  buildings  doe 
erect, 

As  by  his  workes,  at  large  set  forth,  i§  shewne 
the  full  effect. 


The  observer,  situated  where  we  have 
placed  him,  will  find  matter,  too,  for  ample  re- 
flection in  the  works  of  Wren,  which  there 
come  prominently  forward  ; and  if  he  be  him- 
self an  architect,  may  find  consolation  under 
many  difficulties  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
treatment  received  by  that  great  artist.  The 


* Those  who  would  know  more  of  Itomnn  London  should 
read  some  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  by  l\Ir.  Roach 
Smith,  published  in  “ The  Archteologia,” 


steeples  of  the  city  attest  Wren’s  powers  as  a 
designer  in  a remarkable  manner.  Note  their 
extraordinary  variety;  the  difficulty  with  which 
a spire  can  be  made  a part  of  the  style  in  which 
he  designed  ; the  elegance  of  their  proportions  ; 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction  ; and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the 
master  cannot  be  refused. 

The  city,  as  all  know',  was  greatly  improved 
in  consequence  of  the  Great  Fire,  but  would 
have  been  much  more  so  if  its  re-arrangement 
had  been  confided  to  Wren.  Look,  now,  upon 
its  tangled  streets,  and  the  pileofill-constructed 
and  decaying  buildings.  One  might  be  ex- 
cused for  wishing  for  a second  fire  to  clear 
away  the  seats  of  ill-health,  moral  degradation, 
and  consequent  crime  and  misery,  which  are 
seen  on  every  side.  Ignorance  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  all  evil.  Let  us  all  steadily  aid  in 
the  endeavour  to  dispel  it. 

Wo  have  but  touched  our  subject,  not  ex- 
hausted it.  If  our  readers  rebel  not  against 
such  gossip,— gossip,  nevertheless,  which  has 
a good  intention,  we  may  return  on  another 
bright  day  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s. 


THE  ROYAL  MEDAL  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  on  the  designs  offered  in  Competition 
for  the  Royal  Medal  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
Soane  Medallion,  and  on  the  Essays  submitted 
for  the  Medals  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  184G. 
The  Council  have  to  report  that,  for  the 
royal  medal,  the  subject  being  a building 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  eleven  designs  have  been 
received. 

The  council  deem  it  proper,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  advert  to  the  printed  conditions  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors,  and 
which  were  issued  in  May  last,  as  follows 

*'  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

10,  Grosvenor-street,  London,  26th  May,  1846. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  Institute  an  annual  medal 
for  the  promotion  of  Architecture,  it  has  been  re- 
solved, that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  by  a com- 
petition in  designs,  composed  in  a style  calculated 
to  promote  the  study  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Italian  architecture,  and  further,  that  the  designs 
shall  be  judged  of,  not  only  with  reference  to  their 
merits  as  works  of  art,  but  likewise  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  construction  they  may  exhibit. 

In  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  designs  are  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  royal  medal,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  nge  of  the  competitor  shall 
be  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  and  that  with  this 
limitation  the  competition  shall  be  open  to  the  pro- 
fession in  general. 

The  successful  competitor  will  be  further  entitled 
to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Institute  for  the 
sum  of  50 1.  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  professional  studies,  at  any  period  within  five 
years  from  the  time  of  the  medal  having  been 
awarded  to  him,  upon  sending  to  the  Institute  a 
satisfactory  study  of  some  existing  building,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

The  royal  gold  medal  for  the  year  1846  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  design  for  a building  suitable 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ; comprising  a room  for  general  meet- 
ings and  lectures,  with  seats  for  350  persons, 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  reading  of  papers,  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  diagrams  explanatory 
thereof,  and  for  facility  of  discussion ; a council- 
room  for  twenty-five  members;  a library  for  10,000 
volumes,  with  suitable  depositories  for  drawings, 
prints,  medals,  &c. ; a gallery  for  models,  casts, 
fragments,  See. ; an  exhibition-room  for  architec- 
tural subjects,  and  suitable  residences  for  a secretary 
and  a curator. 

The  cost  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  20,000/. 
The  design  to  comprise  not  less  than  one  plan  of 
each  story, — two  elevations,  two  sections,  and  a 
perspective  view. 

The  scale  of  the  drawings  to  be  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  and  to  be  tinted  with  Indian  ink  or 
sepia  only. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CANDIDATES. 

Each  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  letter,  containing  the  name  of  the  competitor 
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within,  and  on  the  outside  the  same  motto  as  that 
attached  to  the  drawings  ; this  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  containing  an  address,  to  which  a 
communication  may  be  sent  of  the  decision  of  the 
Institute,  and  directed,  “ To  the  honorary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Design  for  royal  medal  (motto). 

The  drawings  to  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1846. 

The  Council  will  not  consider  themselves  called 
upon  to  adjudge  the  medal,  unless  the  designs  and 
drawings  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  that  dis- 
tinction. 

George  Bailey,  \Honorary  Secretaries." 

J.  J.  SCOLES.  J J 

In  detailing  thus  minutely  the  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  in  the  building,  to  render 
it  suitable  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  by 
fixing  a limit  to  the  proposed  expenditure,  it 
was  obviously  intended  by  the  Institute  to  im- 
press the  candidates  with  a feeling  that  in 
forming  their  designs  they  were  expected  to 
treat  the  subject  practically,  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  production  of  a design  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  an  existing  working  Insti- 
tution. 

They  observe  with  much  regret  that  the  well- 
considered  and  clearly-expressed  conditions  of 
the  Institute  have  been  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  that  in  consequence  of  the  uncalled 
for  magnitude  of  the  rooms,  halls,  staircases, 
and  other  approaches,  together  with  the  lavish 
and  injudicious  introduction  of  columnar  and 
other  extraneous  decoration  (in  some  instances 
actually  unfitting  the  rooms  for  the  purposes 
demanded),  not  more  than  one  of  the  designs, 
possessing  the  slightest  pretension  to  consider- 
ation as  an  architectural  composition,  could  be 
properly  executed  for  less  than  double  the  sum 
specified. 

When  the  council  reflect  on  the  enormous 
amount  of  injury  occasioned  to  the  public  and 
to  the  profession  from  competitors  so  frequently 
disregarding  the  conditions  given  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  expense  of  an  intended  struc- 
ture, and  consequently  presenting  designs  of 
much  higher  pretension  than  could  be  produced 
with  an  honest  and  conscientious  adherence 
thereto  ; and  when  they  likewise  reflect  on  the 
strong  reprobation  tbe  Institute  has  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  express  on  this  most 
irregular  and  improper  practice,  they  feel  that 
it  would  ill  become  the  council  to  recommend 
to  their  fellow-members  of  the  Institute  to 
countenance  such  dereliction  from  honorable 
professional  practice,  even  in  a competitionlike 
tbe  present  one,  where  the  public  interests  are 
not  directly  affected.  The  fact  being  so  apparent 
entirely  precludes  the  council  from  recommend- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Institute  the  award- 
ing of  the  Royal  Medal  to  either  of  the  designs 
presented  this  year. 

They  regret  to  be  compelled,  on  grounds 
which  they  consider  too  important  to  be  disre- 
garded, to  come  to  this  decision,  especially  on 
the  first  occasion  of  a competition  for  so  high 
a distinction  as  the  Royal  Medal,  and  the  more 
so,  since  the  design  marked  “ Quanto  rectius 
hie  qui  nil  molitur  inepte,”  possesses  a high 
degree  of  merit,  and  displays  much  taste  and 
artistic  talent. 

The  SoaneMedallion,  for  the  year  1846,  was 
offered  for  “ The  best  design  for  an  edifice, 
suitable  to  the  congregational  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  thousand  persons,  without  galle- 
ries. The  design  to  be  Roman  or  Italian,  ex- 
pressive of  its  purpose  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, presenting  as  little  obstruction  to  sight 
as  possible.  The  chancel  to  be  properly  marked 
in  plan  and  decoration,  with  reference  to  its 
Protestant  uses.  All  the  windows  to  be  charged 
with  stained  glass.  There  must  be  a conspicu- 
ous belfry,  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  not 
to  be  surmounted  bv  a dome.  The  drawings 
of  the  elevations  and  two  sections  to  be  to  a 
scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  a foot, — the 
plans  and  perspective  view  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  a foot,  and  tinted  with  Indian  ink  or 
sepia  only.” 

It  was  further  notified  that  the  competition 
isnot  confined  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  the  council  will  not  consider  themselves 
called  upon  to  adjudge  a premium,  unless  the 
drawings  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  that 
distinction.” 

Two  designs  have  been  received,  No.  1, 
marked  “ Utile  dulci.”  2,  bearing  the  device 
of  a Scale  and  pair  of  Compasses. 


With  respect  to  these  two  designs,  the 
council  most  reluctantly  observe  that  they  do 
not  consider  either  of  them  as  deserving  of 
the  reward  offered. 

Three  Essays  have  been  received  “ On  the 
adaptation  and  modification  of  the  orders  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and  Moderns.” 

No.  1,  with  two  drawings — motto— “ Lite 
tibi  erunt  artes.”  2.  Device  “0.”  3.  “ Enta- 
blature.” 

The  council  are  of  opinion  that  the  essay 
marked  by  the  motto  “Haj  tibi  erunt  artes,” 
is  distinguished  by  considerable  research  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject ; the  style  is  clear 
and  unaffected,  and  the  reasoning  good.  Tbe 
council  consider  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  somewhat  too  historical,  and  that 
not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
various  social  causes  which  operated  in  effect- 
ing the  modifications  of  the  orders.  The 
council  are  of  opinion  that  this  essay  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  medal  of  the  Institute. 

The  essay  marked  “0”  evinces  consider- 
able study  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject, — 
the  council  therefore  recommend  that  a medal 
of  merit  be  awarded  to  this  production. 

For  the  medal  offered  by  the  Institute  for 
the  best  essay  on  drainage,  viz.: — 

“ On  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  a town  house,  and  of  a nobleman’s 
mansion  and  offices  in  the  country,  respect- 
ively. Comprising  the  general  arrangement 
for  carrying  off  the  waters  and  sewage,  the 
sizes  and  most  convenient  forms  for  the  drains 
or  conduits,  the  requisite  fall,  the  description 
of  material  to  be  employed,  and  the  several 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  damp,  smell, 
and  passage  of  vermin  ; — to  be  accompanied 
by  block  plans  and  details,” — 

One  essay,  accompanied  by  two  plans, marked 
“ Ilygeia,”  has  been  received. 

On  a careful  perusal  of  the  essay,  it  appears 
that  the  author  has  not  treated  the  subject  in 
the  terms  of  the  programme  ; that  he  has  neg- 
lected the  main  subject  proposed,  and  alto- 
gether omitted  those  details  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  by  the  published  particulars. 
The  writer  has  shewn  much  diligence,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  which  he 
has  treated,  but  this  also  is  in  too  general  a 
manner,  and  upon  points  not  properly  within 
the  scope  proposed  by  the  Institute. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  council  can- 
not recommend  the  medal  to  be  awarded  to  this 
production. 

February  22nd,  1847* 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  GREEKS 
DY  THE  ROMANS. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  Mr.  S.  Angell,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  various  donations  of  books  and  prints 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
read  a letter  from  Signor  Bolsato,  of  Venice, 
containing  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture there.  The  writer  said  that,  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  the  works  of  celebrated  archi- 
tects of  past  time,  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
those  monuments.  The  new  constructions, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  rival  the  existing  build- 
ings, displayed  a simplicity  and  nudity  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  ; and  he  remarked,  that  such 
was  the  meanness  of  employers,  that  architects 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  imitate  the  ivories  of 
the  middle  ages : generally,  however,  he  was 
glad  to  say  the  works  of  pure  Italian  architec- 
ture were  adopted  as  models. 

This  remark  seems  to  us  not  uninstructive 
when  properly  reflected  on. 

The  chairman  having  adverted  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  catalogue  of  the  books  and  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  Institute,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  for  the  care 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  it, 
was  passed. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  council  on  tbe 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  medals 
offered  by  the  Institute,  was  then  read.  The 
sealed  letters  which  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful essays,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  orders 
of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  being  opened, 
the  author  of  the  first  was  found  to  be  Mr. 
J.  W.  Papworth,  and  of  the  second  Air.  James 
Bell. 


Dr.  Bromet,  in  a letter  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  gave  an  account  of  certain  vases  in- 
serted in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the 
quadripartite  groined  vaulting,  of  the  Choir  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  at  Angers,  and  supposed 
by  the  architects  of  that  city  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  increasing  the  sonorous  property  of 
the  choir,  in  a similar  manner  as  the  “ Echeia,” 
described  by  Vitruvius,  are  said  to  have  in- 
creased the  sound  of  theatres. 

These  vases  were  described  as  of  grey  baked 
earth  (still  in  sonorous  condition)  12  inches 
deep,  10  inches  in  extreme  diameter,  and  from 
1 to  3 inches  at  top  and  bottom.  Their  mouths 
are  flush  with  the  face  of  the  walls  and  vault- 
ing, so  that  when  seen  from  below  they  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  small  holes  for  venti- 
lating purposes.  There  are  three  in  each  cell 
of  the  vaulting,  and  these  are  placed  as  if  at  the 
points  of  a triangle  having  its  apex  towards  the 
intersection  of  the  groining,  while  the  vases  in 
the  side  walls  are  in  a horizontal  line — all  being 
at  some  feet  from  one  another. 

Mr.  Donaldson  remarked,  that  when  he  was 
abroad  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  find  remains 
of  the  vases  described  by  Vitruvius,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  so  in  any  one  case.  Mr.  | 
Banks  discovered  them  in  one  instance,  but  he  | 
was  not  aware  that  any  one  else  had  done  so.  I 

Mr.  Russell,  who  was  to  have  completed  his  | 
paper  on  the  acoustic  arrangement  of  rooms,  I 
not  being  present,  Mr.  Papworth  read  the  l 
essay  to  which  the  medal  of  the  Institute  had 
been  awarded. 

Mr.  Papworth  commenced  his  paper  by  ar- 
guing tbat  Hellenic  art  when  introduced  by 
Cossutius  at  Rome  was  corrupted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a previous  style,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  architecture  of  Alberti  was  degraded 
through  a Gothic  feeling  into  the  Elizabethan, 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  Tedesche  variations. 
He  then  treated  of  the  remains  of  the  Etruscans 
in  art,  repudiating  the  testimony  of  their  vases, 
and  holding  that  they  exercised  little  in- 
fluence on  the  early  style  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  considered  to  be  Alban  or  Latin  : | 
he  used  that  term  to  denote  the  simplest  order  1 
of  classic  architecture,  gradually  superseded  )( 
in  Rome  by  the  Ionic  and  triglyphed  Doric.  I 
In  justification  of  a table  which  dictated  the  Ij 
employment  of  Corinthian  columns  only  for  a i 
height  of  50  feet,  and  gave  average  heights  to  *1 
each  order,  ending  with  only  11  feet  allowed  >< 
to  the  Latin  Tuscan,  the  author  appealed  to  ii 
several  tables  of  calculations,  which  showed  M 
that,  according  to  his  formula,  passages  of  equal  b 
widths  between  pairs  of  columns  of  each  order  j3 
of  one  diameter,  demanded  lengths  of  archi-  | 
traves  not  exceeding  tbe  powers  of  simplest  e 
mechanical  construction,  and  greatest  when  U 
capping  highest  columns;  whereas  the  usual  i; 
acceptation  of  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  ab-  | 
surdly  tended  to  shew,  that  greatest  lengths  of  q 
architraves  would  seem  most  consistent  with  II 
lowest  columns,  although  the  ancients  always  M 
expected  narrowness  of  intercolumniation  and  u 
slimness  of  pillar  to  accompany  each  other. 

The  most  important  modifications  made  by  M 
the  Romans,  while  retaining  the  scientific  con-  h 
ventionalities  of  the  Greeks,  were  in  the  pro-  d 
portions  of  their  plans,  and  in  the  arrange-  U 
ment  of  their  columns,  in  the  proportions  of  b 
their  entablatures,  and  in  the  contour  of  the  il 
moldings,  in  the  use  of  square  columns  often  b 
allowed  to  be  predominant,  and  in  debasing  the  if 
circular  pillar  to  a mere  pilaster,  and  in  the  iij 
practice  of  supercolumniation  : and  they  adopted  0 
the  Eustyle  intercolumniation,  and  the  pseu-  U 
dodipteral  and  hypaethral  arrangements. 

Reference  was  made  to  a drawing  exhibit-  If 
ing  a moiety  of  the  same  building  in  each  p 
style,  entering  into  a comparison  of  the  dif-  l 
ferent  results  accompanying  various  coinci-  d 
dences;  and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  sentiment  it 
of  a rectangular  and  statuesque  simplicity  il 
visible  in  nearly  all  Greek  edifices,  in  opposi-  M 
tion  to  that  of  curved  and  picturesque  group-  i 
ing  in  the  enlarged  sphere  of  action  of  the  11: 
Roman  imperial  artists. 

The  author  defended  the  revivalists  for  esta-  il 
blishing  a standard  for  each  order,  on  the  if: 
ground  that  they  were  justified  in  suspecting  :b 
all  the  antiques  (of  which  they  really  saw  very  v. 
little)  to  be  barbarous,  and  in  trying  to  bring  :□ 
them  to  a correspondence  with  V itruvius  ; each  : i 
publishing  his  own  idea  of  perfection,  in  which  vi 
the  great  masters  were  wonderfully  agreed ; and  i: 
he  exposed  the  fault  of  making  their  illustra-  i\ 
tions  formulae,  to  be  applied  without  change 
on  any  occasion,  at  any  height,  in  any  situation,  ic 
for  any  purpose.  He  examined  the  practice  of  1 


the  great  masters  and  the  pupils  in  the  several 
modern  schools,  and  mentioned,  in  a list  of 
their  additions  to  the  store  of  the  architect, 
the  use  of  the  niche,  of  pedestals,  of  balus- 
trades, of  sculpture  (of  all  sorts),  as  mere  de- 
coration ; of  the  armostyle  disposition  of  the 
basement  and  attic  stories  as  features,  of  spires, 
and  steeples,  and  bell  towers,  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinary luxury  of  internal  and  external  archi- 
tecture. 

The  paper  closed  with  the  observation  that, 
with  Chambers,  Mylne,  Dance,  Holland,  and 
Soane  expired  tbe  race  of  architects  in  one 
style  only,  but  in  a style  of  which  they  were 
masters  ; their  successors  being  condemned  to 
exposure  to  the  caprice  of  patronage  for  a com- 
mand, to  summon  up  the  resources  of  any 
style  to  clothe  even  an  impracticable  idea  ; and 
that  the  current  of  taste  was  undeniably  tend- 
ing toward  an  art  altogether  different  from  that 
of  Greece  in  its  construction,  or  else  to  that  of 
Palladio  and  Chambers. 


I CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

From  the  dawn  of  experimental  chemistry 
: to  the  year  1808,  lime  was  regarded  as  asimple 
j or  elementary  earth.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
I then  suspected  that  it  might  contain  a metal, 
j or  be  a metallic  oxide,  and  the  manner  in  which 
i he  proceeded  to  verify  this  suspicion  by  the 
j test  of  experiment  presents  an  admirable  spe- 
1 cimen  of  his  philosophical  skill.  It  was  as 
j follows: — 

The  metal  mercury,  is  fluid  at  all  ordinary 
: ranges  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  in  such 
state  it  is  capable  of  exerting  affinity  for 

■ several  metals  that  are  solid, — silver,  tin,  and 
lead,  for  example, — in  forming  compounds 

i with  these,  it  loses  its  fluidity.  The  results 
are  extremely  soft,  unctuous  solids,  technically 
called  amalgams.  Mercury  can  be  boiled  or 
distilled  by  heat,  with  nearly  the  same  facility 

] as  water  can  be  so  treated  ; and  when  the  metal 
j is  pure,  like  pure  water,  it  leaves  no  residue  in 
the  vessels  employed  during  the  experiments ; 
j1  but  the  metals  silver,  tin,  and  lead  cannot  be 
J boiled  or  distilled  at  the  same  heat  as  mercury, 
i;  or  in  other  words,  whilst  it  is  volatile,  they  re- 

ii  main  fixed. 

Accordingly,  if  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with 
silver  be  placed  in  a distillatory  apparatus,  a 
ii  moderate  heat  will  volatilize  the  mercury, 

' whilst  the  silver  will  remain  fixed,  and  thus 
an  analysis,  or  a separation  of  the  compound 
ii  into  its  two  elementary  constituents,  will  be 
i effected. 

A metallic  oxide  will  not  form  an  amalgam 
with  mercury;  but  the  powerful  agency  of 
i electricity  is  capable  of  reducing  an  oxide,  or 
! eliciting  its  elementary  metal,  which  then, 
i in  the  generality  of  cases,  can  combine,  or  form 

■ an  amalgam  with  mercury. 

All  these  facts  had  been  ascertained  previous 
1 to  the  year  1808,  and,  therefore,  Sir  Humphry, 
i in  the  true  spirit  of  “ inductive  philosophy,” 

] proceeded  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  the  decomposition 
i oflime. 

He  selected  a piece  of  pure  lime,  and  made 
i in  its  centre  a small  cavity  to  held  a globule 
of  pure  mercury ; he  then  placed  the  lime  in 
connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  a voltaic 
battery,  and  the  mercury  in  connection  with 
the  negative  pole,  to  complete  the  electrical 
circuit.  In  this  arrangement  the  mercury  gra- 
dually lost  its  fluidity,  as  though  it  were  amal- 
gamated with  a known  metal,  but  no  such 
element  being  present,  the  phenomenon  of 
amalgamation  could  only  result  from  the 
elimination  of  an  unknown  metal  from  the 
I lime. 

The  new  amalgam  was  then  carefully  re- 
] moved  into  a small  distillatory  apparatus, *con- 
! structed  of  a glass  tube,  filled  with  the  vapour 
1 of  pure  naphtha,  a substance  containing  no 
1 oxygen,  and  which  experiments,  with  potassium 
: and  sodium, — the  metals  of  the  alkalies  potassa 
i and  soda, — had  taught  Sir  Humphry  would 
| protect  or  varnish  such  readily  oxidizable 
i elements  from  the  action  of  the"  atmosphere, 
i and  some  other  sources  of  oxygen. 

Upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  part  of 
I the  apparatus  containing  the  amalgam,  the 
i mercury  volatilized  or  distilled,  whilst  a fixed 
substance,  having  a silvery  lustre,  remained ; 


* See  p.  09,  ante. 
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in  fact,  it  was  a true  metal,  evidently  educed 
from  the  lime ; for  when  heated  in  the  air,  it 
instantly  kindled,  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion was  pure  lime,  produced  by  the  union 
of  such  metal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surround- 
ing air. 

The  new  metal  was  accordingly  named 
calcium,  in  allusion  to  its  source  {calx),  and  lime 
was  named  oxide  of  calcium,  as,  during  the 
formation  of  the  amalgam,  oxygen  had  evi- 
dently been  expelled  from  the  lime  by  the 
agency  of  the  voltaic  battery ; and  the  newly- 
educed  substance,  when  heated  in  contact  with 
oxygen , produced  lime , chemically  the  same  as 
that  in  which  for  ages  it  had  remained  con- 
cealed. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  state  that  no  expe- 
rimenters excepting  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
his  assistants,  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  ever  saw  calcium,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  attendant 
upon  the  process  for  its  eduction,  but  all  che- 
mists agree  in  regarding  lime  as  its  oxide, 
because  the  above  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  calcium  was  followed  up  and  corrobo- 
rated by  indirect  evidence  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature : this  fortunately  admits  of 
explanation  in  a very  few  words.  " 

All  pure  metals  have  an  affinity  for  the  non- 
metallic  element  chlorine  ; the  resulting 
compounds  are  termed  chlorides,  and  it  is 
found  upon  presenting  the  generality  of  metallic 
oxides  of  known  composition  to  chlorine  that 
they  are  decomposed,  oxygen  is  expelled  from 
them,  and  chlorides  of  their  respective  metals 
are  indirectly  produced,  exactly  similar  in  their 
chemical  properties  to  those  which  are  directly 
produced,  by  the  presentation  of  the  pure 
metals  to  pure  chlorine. 

Lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  acts,  with  chlorine, 
in  conformity  with  this  general  law,  oxygen 
being  expelled  in  true  and  definite  weight, 
whilst  the  chlorine  combines  in  its  stead  with 
the  metal,  producing  chloride  of  calcium. 

It  would  be  pedantic,  and  also  inconvenient 
not  only  for  the  chemist,  but  for  the  architect, 
the  builder,  and  every  practical  man,  to  speak 
in  strict  accordance  with  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, and  say  oxide  of  calcium ; accordingly 
those  who  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  those 
who  design  and  construct  its  wall’s  invariably 
call  the  extraordinary  compound  by  its  univer- 
sally known  name  of  lime.  For  the  sake  of 
euphony  in  chemical  language,  the  term  calcia 
might  be  adopted,  the  terminal  letter  a,  as  in 
the  case  of  potassa,  soda,  alumina,  silica,  ba- 
ryta, strontia,  magnesia,  and  lithia,  implying 
the  fact  of  oxidation  : but  leaving  opinions  re- 
garding names,  and  proceeding  to  experiments 
upon  things,  it  is  an  established  truth,  that 
twenty  parts  by  weight  of  calcium  and  eight 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen , are  found  in  twenty- 
eight  parts  by  weight  of  lime,  and  it  is  a sub- 
stance of  inestimable  value  to  the  chemist, 
architect,  engineer,  operative,  and  artist. 

Lime,  quicklime,  or  live  lime,  is  seldom  if 
ever  presented  by  uature,  excepting  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  there  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, apparently  resulting  from  the  action  of 
volcanic  heat  upon  limestone,  or  other  calca- 
reous compounds,  or  probably  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  metal  calcium  in  subterranean 
recesses. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  limestone,  and  by 
submitting  these  to  a strong  artificial  heat,  as 
in  the  common  process  of  “ lime  burning,” — 
the  theory  of  which  will  be  examined  in  the 
sequel — abundance  of  lime,  sufficiently  pure 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  obtained  : 
therefore  an  examination  of  its  leading  che- 
mical characters  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees  may  be  taken  at  1,000  ounces 
avoirdupois.  This  is  the  standard  to  which  the 
weight  of  a similar  bulk  of  any  other  liquid 
or  solid  substance  can  be  referred  ; and  in  the 
case  of  lime,  a cubic  foot  of  it  will  generally 
weigh  2,300  ounces,  so  that  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  water,  or  tbe  fact  may  be  expressed 
thus,  the  inherent  particular  weight  or  specific 
gravity  of  water  being  = 1,000,  that  of  lime 
is  = 2,300. 

There  is  no  mystery  whatever  regarding  the 
subject  of  specific  gravity  ; on  tbe  contrary,  it 
simply  consists  in  ascertaining  the  weights  of 
equal  bulks  of  different  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances, in  reference  to  water  as  a standard  of 
unity.  This  is  extremely  important  in  most 
branches  of  practical  science,  and  in  many 
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instances,  when  accurate  tables  of  specific 
gravities  are  once  constructed,  the  deviation 
of  a substance  from  the  exact  specific  gravity 
that  it  should  possess,  immediately  points  out 
to  the  experimenter,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
or  chemically  pure. 

Lime  is  excessively  infusible,  it  shews  no 
tendency  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  a furnace  fire  ; 
it  it  be  subjected  to  the  far  superior  heat  of 
the  voltaic  flame,  it  then  slowly  and  imperfectly 
melts,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  lime 
may  be  regarded  as  infusible  when  heated  per 
se.  If  lime  be  mixed  with  other  substances 
that  are  popularly  called  earths,  then  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a furnace,  it  facilitates 
their  fusion  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  it 
combines  with  them  forming  vitrifiable  com- 
pounds, hence  the  extreme  utility  of  lime  as 
a cheap  and  powerful  flux  in  many  operations 
of  practical  chemistry,  but  particularly  in  the 
operation  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of 
iron  from  the  clay  iron-stone. 

This  ore  contains  clay,  and  other  earthy 
matters,  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  oxide 
of  iron  ; it  is  therefore  first  of  all  heated  to 
redness,  or  “roasted,”  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  leave  an  oxide  of  iron  ; this  is  min- 
gled in  due  proportions  with  coke  and  lime- 
stone, and  then  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a “ blast  furnace.”  The  carbon  of  the  coke 
exerts  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and 
the  iron  is  liberated  or  educed;  but  this  iron 
would  immediately  burn,  or  return  into  the 
state  of  oxide,  by  combining  with  a portion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  blast  of  air,  so  that  the 
operation  would  be  futile,  did  not  the  lime  of 
the  limestone  at  the  same  time  combine  with 
the  clay  and  other  earthy  matters,  to  form  an 
extremely  fusible  glass,  which  envelopes  and 
protects  the  globules  of  newly  reduced  iron 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  and  permits  them 
to  sink  down  and  accumulate  in  the  lower  part 
or  hearth  of  the  furnace,  from  whence  at  due 
intervals  the  molten  iron  is  run  off-  into  moulds. 

The  scoria,  or  “ slag,”  produced  by  the  lipie 
when  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  cooled, 
is  of  very  little  value,  excepting  for  the  con- 
struction of  rude  fences,  and  for  repairing 
roads ; but  as  it  has  an  exceedingly  sharp 
vitreous  fracture,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  for 
the  latter  purpose. 

When  a fragment  of  lime  is  held  in  the  pale 
flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
pale  flame  resulting  from  the  rapid  combustion 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  ; as  the  lime 
becomes  highly  heated,  an  intense  white  light 
is  evolved  ; but  the  lime  undergoes  no  chemical 
change  in  this  experiment,  it  merely  volatilizes 
or  sublimes  to  a slight  extent,  and  its  vapour, 
when  condensed  upon  a cold  surface,  forms  a 
white  solid  sublimate,  which  is  identical  in 
composition  with  the  fragment  of  lime  from 
whence  it  ascended.  The  experiment  presents 
an  example  of  tbe  phenomenon  called  ignition , 
which,  chemically  defined,  implies  the  evolu- 
tion of  light  from  a solid  substance  when  its 
temperature  is  raised,  and  its  chemical  nature 
unchanged. 

The  light  evolved  by  the  ignition  of  lime 
rivals  that  of  the  sun  in  its  intensity  and  purity; 
it  admits  of  refraction  by  a glass  prism  into 
the  seven  primary,  or  prismatic  colours  of 
solar  light,  and  in  the  “ lime  light,”  as  it  is 
now  popularly  called,  there  is  no  excess  of  the 
yellow  ray.  consequently,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  artificial  illumination,  whilst  the 
artificial  light,  derived  from  the  more  ordinary 
sources  of  oil,  wax,  tallow,  spermaceti,  and 
gas,  contains  a considerable  excess  of  the 
yellow  ray.  Thus  an  apartment  exquisitely 
finished  in  the  beautiful  colours  of  decorative 
art  displays  them  all  during  the  day  time  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  displayed  by  the 
artist,  but  upon  artificially  illuminating  the 
apartment,  an  effect  that  he  never  contem- 
plated is  very  frequently  produced  by  the 
yellow  ray  changing,  or  modifying,  all  the 
colours,  and  especially  some  of  the  blue  colours 
to  various  shades  of  green. 

Water  is  a compound  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases,  and  in  a small  quantity  it  admits  of 
ready  decomposition  by  voltaic  electricity,  so 
that  both  these  gases  may  be  collected  and 
burned  to  reproduce  water.  Now,  if  it  were 
possible  to  decompose  a large  quantity  of  water 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  by  electricitv,  the  com- 
bustion of  its  gaseous  elements,  conjoined  with 
the  ignition  of  lime,  would  probably  supersede 
most  methods  of  artificial  illumination;  for 
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the  “ lime  light”  is  so  pure  and  intense,  that 
all  common  flames  placed  in  its  rays  are 
thrown  as  dark  shadows  upon  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

If  a given  weight  of  lime  be  placed  in  a 
glazed  earthen  plate,  and  set  under  shelter 
from  rain,  yet  freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  replaced  in  the  balance, 
it  will  manifest  a considerable  increase  of 
weight;  and  if  it  be  afterwards  transferred  into 
a clean  dry  Florence  flask,  and  then  its  bulb 
gently  heated  over  the  flame  of  a lamp,  an  ap- 
pearance like  dew  will  be  observed  in  the  upper 
part,  or  neck,  of  the  flask  : the  theory  ot  this 
experiment  is  readily  explained. 

Even  in  the  driest  weather  the  air  contains 
the  vapour  of  water,  and  for  it,  lime  has  a 
strong  chemical  attraction,  consequently,  in- 
creases in  weight  by  exposure  ; then  upon  sub- 
sequently heating  the  lime  the  water  vaporizes 
and  condenses  into  the  liquid  form  within  the 
upper,  and  colder  part,  of  the  flask. 

If  the  lime  be- exposed  to  the  air  for  many 
days  it  will  increase  in  weight  from  another 
cause, — this  will  demand  future  attention, — but 
the  above  simple  experimental  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  water,  points  out  to  the  architect 
and  builder  the  necessity  of  placing  lime  in 
perfectly  closed  vessels,  if  it  be  required  to 
remain  as  “qnic/c- lime.” 

If  the  bulb  of  a mercurial  thermometer 
having  a long  range  of  scale  or  graduated  to 
620  degrees  be  thrust  into  a heap  of  quicklime, 
it  will  indicate  a certain  temperature  which 
for  the  sake  of  example  may  be  60  degrees  ; 
if  the  instrument  be  removed,  its  bulb  carefully 
wiped  and  then  plunged  into  a bucket  full  of 
water,  it  will  indicate  the  same  temperature. 
Let  the  water  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
lime,  which  will  rapidly  imbibe  it  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a few 
seconds  the  individual  lumps  of  lime  will  swell, 
crack,  and  crumble  asunder,  whilst  a copious 
volume  of  vapour  arises  from  the  slaking  heap , 
and  now  upon  thrusting  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  it  will  probably  indicate  a tem- 
perature not  far  below  500  degrees.  The 
operation  of  “ slaking  lime  ” is  so  very  com- 
mon, that  it  rarely  excites  attention,  but  its 
close  examination  by  the  chemist  reveals  an 
extremely  curious  and  important  fact. 

Why  should  two  substances  of  the  same  mo- 
derate temperature,  or  familiarlvspeaking,  cold 
become  hot  when  mixed  together? 

Many  practical  men,  if  they  happen  to 
condescend  an  answer  to  such  an  apparently 
simple  or  trivial  question,  will  say,  “ because 
the  lime  has  been  well  burnt,  and  has  plenty 
of  fire  in  it.”  But  this  will  not  satisfy  a che- 
mist, and  it  is  only  after  a variety  of  accurate 
experiments  that  he  can  give  a true  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  for  it  is  a pheno- 
menon, although  the  term  may  be  deemed  too 
grandiloquent  when  applied  to  such  an  every- 
day occurrence.  Divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  technicalities,  the  explanation  runs  thus  : — 
Water  in  its  ordinary  liquid  state  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  which  being  inappreci- 
able by  the  thermometer,  is  called  latent  heat , 
and  when  water  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  as,  for  example,  in  freezing,  this 
latent  heat  being  no  longer  required  to  main- 
tain the  new  physical  state  of  ice,  is  therefore 
expelled,  or  becomes  sensible  heat. 

When  water  is  suddenly  thrown  upon  lime, 
ils  immediate  disappearance  within  the  lumps 
of  lime  is  due  to  an  attraction  purely  mecha- 
nical, or  the  capillary  attraction  of  their  pores, 
The  two  substances  being  thus  brought  into 
close  contact,  then  chemical  attraction  or  affi- 
nity commences  between  them,  and  during 
their  combination  the  lime  actually  solidifies 
the  water,  whose  latent  heal  of  original  liquidity 
being  no  longer  required,  escapes  as  sensible 
heat,  which  even  raises  a certain  portion  of  the 
water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  steam. 

The  lime  thus  slaked  or  hydrated  is  mate- 
rially increased  in  bulk  and  weight,  but  feels 
perfectly  dry,  for  the  water  is  only  solidified  by 
being  deprived  of  heat,  it  is  not  decomposed , 
and  if  a portion  of  this  slaked  lime  be  heated 
in  a flask  as  already  directed,  the  chemical 
affinity  between  the  two  substances  will  be 
overcome,  the  solid  water  will  gain  heat  to 
assume  the  liquid  state,  this  will  gain  more 
heat  to  assume  the  vaporous  state  and  ascend  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  which  being  cold, 
will  deprive  the  vapour  of  part  of  its  heat  or 
condense  it  into  the  state  of  liquid  water  con- 
taining a definite  amount  of  latent  heat , and  if 


this  liquid  water  he  again  solidified  the  latent 
heat  will  be  expelled  as  sensible  heat. 

All  practical  men  are  aware  that  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  slake  large  quantities  of  lime 
near  wooden  sheds,  stacks  of  timber,  or  heaps 
of  shavings,  for  the  evolved  heat  may  become 
sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  inflammation 
of  these  combustible  materials,  and  if  the  lime 
be  extremely  “quick”  it  is  occasionally  dan- 
gerous to  stand  near  the  slaking  heap,  for  the 
rising  steam  carries  up  an  acrid  dust  of  lime 
which  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  lungs, 
whilst  very  frequently  particles  of  lime  are 
violently  projected  from  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  within  the  heap  : such  particles 
striking  the  eye  might  deprive  it  of  sight,  not 
only  by  mechanical  force,  but  by  chemical  action 
on  the  cornea,  for  lime  exerts  a caustic  or  cor- 
roding power  upon  most  organic  bodies. 

The  heat  evolved  during  the  slaking  of  lime 
in  closed  iron  cylinders,  has  been  proposed  and 
even  introduced  for  warming  apartments  and 
cooking  food,  but  very  little  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  such  calcareous  warmth  and  alfresco 
cookery. 

The  addition  of  more  water  to  lime  than  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  its  de- 
finite hydrate,  produces  a semi-fluid,  practically 
known  as  cream  or  milk  of  lime.  This  chiefly 
consists  of  lime  in  a state  of  mechanical  sus- 
pension throughout  the  water,  and  upon  leav- 
ing such  mixture  at  rest  for  a short  time,  the 
lime  will  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  whilst 
a perfectly  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  will 
occupy  the  upper  part.  This  liquid  is  not  pure 
water,  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  lime,  com- 
monly called  lime-water,  and  although  contain- 
ing only  a very  small  quantity  of  lime,  it  exerts 
a powerful  alkaline  action  upon  the  generality 
of  organic  matters,  and  there  is  a very  curious 
chemical  fact,  presented  during  the  formation 
of  “ lime-water,”  namely,  that  the  colder  the 
water  the  more  lime  will  it  actually  dissolve  : 
thus  water  at  33  degrees,  or  near  the  freezing 
point,  will  dissolve  exactly  twice  as  much  lime 
as  water  will  do  at  212  degrees,  or  its  ordi- 
nary boiling  point. 

Lime-water  for  experimental  purposes  is 
always  formed  and  kept  in  green-glass  bottles 
accurately  stoppered,  and  it  will  remain  trans- 
parent and  colourless  as  water.  Let  a portion 
of  it,  say  a quarter  of  a pint,  he  decanted  into 
a perfectly  clean  and  dry  Florence  flask,  the 
neck  of  which  must  then  be  closed  by  a per- 
fectly clean  cork,  having  a slit  or  groove  cut 
from  its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  large  enough 
for  a small  crow-quill  to  pass  through  ; fold  a 
strip  of  woollen  cloth  four  or  five  times  around 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  to  form  a non-conducting 
handle,  by  which  it  may  be  held  overthe  flame 
of  a spirit  or  argand  lamp ; or  suspend  it  in 
such  position  by  a wire,  without  the  cloth  if 
more  convenient;  allow  tthe  bulb  of  the  flask  to 
warm  gradually,  the  lime-water  will  soon  boil, 
steam  will  rapidly  escape  through  the  groove 
in  the  cork,  and  the  originally  transparent 
colourless  lime-water  will  become  milk-white 
from  the  deposition  of  lime,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  of  that  substance  being  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Reference  will  he  made,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  paragraphs,  to  lime-water,  and  a 
change  that  it  undergoes  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  therefore  the  uses  of  “ cream,  of 
lime,”  which  consists  of  mechanically  sus- 
pended aud  chemically  dissolved  lime,  nuiy  be 
now  detailed.  When  “ cream  of  lime”  i s kept 
of  an  uniform  degree  of  semi-fluidity ’oy  con- 
stant stirring  or  “ rousing,”  it  is  an  in  valuable 
“wash”  for  old  walls,  as,  on  accormt  of  its 
causticity,  it  effectually  dissolves,  ov  destroys, 
all  organic  filth  that  may  be  adherer ,t  to  them  ; 
at  the  same  time  a peculiar  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  impure  “ hurts!)  orn,”  is  very 
frequently  exhaled  from  the  wall  s thus  “ lime 
whited.”  Old  walls,  especially/  of  stabling, 
contain  a large  proportion  of  atr.moniacal  com- 
pounds. Ammonia  consists  i.>f  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  ; organic  mr.tters,  especially 
those  of  the  animal  kingdom,  contain  the  same 
gases,  generally  in  addition  t,0  oxygen  gas,  and 
the  element  carbon. 

When  organic  matters,  so  constituted,  run 
into  putrefaction,  a portion  of  the  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  assume  r jew  affinity",  and  pro- 
duce ammonia,  at  the  fjame  time  a portion  of 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  produce  carbonic  acid; 
these  newly  formed  compounds  then  unite  to 
produce  carbonate  ojf  ammonia , or  “ volatile 


salt,”  which  the  walls  receive  ; and  when  they 
aie  lime-whited,  the  lime,  by  its  superior 
affinity  for  the  carbonic  acid,  unites  with  it 
to  produce  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  ammo- 
nia is  expelled  as  a pungent  vapour,  having 
the  odour  of  “ hartshorn,”  because  it  is 
actually  existent  in  that  well-known  stimulant. 
For  the  cream  of  lime  to  be  active  in  destroy- 
ing organic  filth,  and  decomposing  ammooiacal 
compounds,  it  must  be  formed  of  quick  lime, 
and  applied  to  the  walls  immediately.  One 
simple  test  of  its  fitness  is  to  place  a slice  of 
the  yellow  turmeric  root  in  a portion  of  it: 
the  yellow  should  become  reddish  biown. 
Another,  and  a better  test,  is  to  pour  a wine- 
glass full  of  the  “ cream  of  lime  ” into  an  ale 
glass  containing  half  a fluid  ounce  of  “spirit 
of  salt”  (hydrochloric  acid),  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water;  and  if  no  effervescence, 
like  that  produced  by  “ soda-water  powders, 
appear,  the  cream  of  lime  may  be  deemed  fit 
for  use.  Generally  speaking,  workmen  are 
extremely  reluctant  in  applying  “ lime  white” 
to  walls,  because  it  corrodes  their  brushes 
(this  is  a test  of  its  goodness) ; and  for  it  they 
will  gladly  substitute  “ white-wash.”  This 
dries  beautifully  white,  certainly;  but  old  walls, 
so  treated,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  “ whited 
walls,  or  whited  sepulchres,”  their  filth  being 
merely  hidden,  and  not  destroyed,  by  the  pu- 
rity of  their  coating ; because  “white-wash” 
is  made  of  carbonate  of  Irme,  or  whiting, — a 
neutral  compound,  having  no  causticity. 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
carbonic  acid  is  invariably  present  throughout 
the  atmosphere.  Now  lime,  either  hydrated, 
diffused,  or  dissolved  in  water,  has  a strong 
attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  and  will  soon 
change  into  carbonate  of  lime ; this  is  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  weight,  as  already  noticed, 
that  lime  acquires  after  a protracted  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  first  action  being  its 
conversion  into  hydrate,  by  the  absorption  of 
watery  vapour,  the  second  action  being  the 
combination  of  the  lime  of  such  hydrate,  with 
carbonic  acid,  to  form  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  is  also  the  reason  that  quick  lime, 
cream  of  lime,  and  lime  water,  all  require  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  or  they  will  soon 
become  carbonated,  and  then  instead  of  remain- 
ing or  quietly  dissolving  in  dilute  hydro  chloric 
acid,  they  will  effervesce,  like  “soda-water” 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
thin  white  pellicle  or  film  that  forms  upon  the 
surface  of  lime  water  or  cream  of  lime,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  announces  the  transition 
of  the  caustic  lime  into  the  inert  carbonate. 


CURRENT  COMPETITIONS. 

We  have  received  information  from  parties  I 
in  whom  we  have  confidence,  that  the  invita-  j 
tion  to  compete  for  the  fever  hospital  at  Bed- 
ford is  a mere  cloak,  a London  architect  hav- 
ing sent  in  plans  and  estimates  for  it,  which 
have  been  approved  by  most  of  the  committee. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our  informants 
are  in  error  : the  result  will  shew.  If,  unhap- 
pily, the  statement  be  correct,  the  committee 
shall  hear  from  us. 

Relative  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club-house 
competition,  several  correspondents  have  di- 
rected our  attention  to  a plan  which  has  been 
circulated  of  the  site  of  the  intended  new  edi- 
fice, on  which  is  marked  certain  dimensions  of 
“limited”  and  “unlimited  heights,”  having 
reference  to  “ rights  of  light.”  One  says  : — 
“The  law  on  the  subject  we  all  know  is  quite 
undefined,  but  in  reference  to  the  particular 
building  in  question,  it  may  so  happen,  that 
from  local  knowledge,  or  other  means,  certain 
parties  may  he  more  in  the  secret  of  these 
rights  than  the  majority  of  their  architectural 
brethren;  allow  me  therefore  to  suggestthrough 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  in  the  present 
case,  and  in  others  of  a like  nature,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  should  appoint  some  sur- 
veyor to  prepare  a proper  plan,  with  all  parti- 
culars in  reference  to  the  site  of  such  intended 
new  building,  and  have  the  same  lithographed 
for  distribution  among  its  members.  The  suc- 
cessful architect  to  leimburse  the  Institute  for 
I the  cost  of  the  plan.” 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Institute  en- 
gaged on  any  such  profitless  work.  As  to  the 
lights,  competitors  must  use  their  own  judg-  j 
ment;  the  committee,  by  drawing  attention  to  i 
them,  have  done  perhaps  as  much  as  could  j 
be  expected  from  them.  In  connection  with 
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this  competition,  we  have  been  officially  re- 
quested to  contradict  a report  that  the  com- 
mittee have  already  fixed  upon  an  architect  to 
he  employed.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
manifest  a great  desire  that  this  competition 
should  be  conducted  and  decided  in  the  fairest 
and  most  satisfactory  manner.  Let  us  urge 
upon  them  two  important  points: — First,  that 
they  exhibit  the  designs  for  a certain  time  be- 
fore coming  to  a decision,  and,  secondly,  that 
one  or  more  professional  men  of  ability  and 
integrity  be  called  in  to  assist  them  in  the  ex- 
amination and  selection. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Excavations  for  Antiquities  figuring  on 
the  French  Budget. — The  Home  Minister 
at  Paris  has  issued  a decision  to  the  effect, 
that  excavations,  made  for  the  sake  of 
searching  after  ancient  ruins,  are  to  be  hence- 
forth classed  amongst  the  works  of  communal 
utility,  and  be,  therefore,  defrayed  (assisted) 
from  the  fund  of  four  millions  of  francs,  which 
the  minister  is  charged  to  distribute  amongst 
the  parishes  (communes'),  which  will  have  pro- 
vided workshops,  or  other  establishments,  for 
the  occupation  of  poor  people.  In  consequence 
thereof,  some  excavations  have  been  recently 
made  at  Lirnny,  near  Serrihre  (Loire),  when,  at 
a depth  of  only  f>0  centimetres,  a splendid  public 
road, and  three  deep  artificial  wells  were  found  ; 
the  waters  of  which,  however,  had  dried  up,  and 
been  diverted  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries. 
Other  proprietors,  also,  intend  to  dig  at  a place 
where  a large  souterain  bids  fair  for  further 
discoveries.  On  the  making  of  a new  road, 
two  bronze  statuettes  have  been  found,  which 
were  bought  by  a Lyons  antiquary  for  1,800 
francs.  Numerous  silver  coins,  also,  here 
found,  promise  a new  mine  of  antiquarian  trea- 
sure. 

Oil  Lighting  of  Paris. — It  would  seem  in- 
credible, but  is  still  so,  that  only  from  the  1st 
of  March  next,  all  the  public  thoroughfares  of 
Paris  will  be  lighted  with  gas.  fn  the  Quartier 
St.  Joseph,  for  example,  oil  is  still  the  lighting 
medium. 

The  Gothic  Church  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  at  Paris. 
— Contest  between  two  Systems  of  Architecture. 

■ — Although  the  love  for  the  structures  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  is  decidedly  on 
the  wane  in  France — thosegiants  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  are,  deser- 
vedly, retaining  a large  portion  of  art- favour  ; 
a fact  best  proved  by  the  erection  of  the  above 
cathedral,  decreed  bv  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
to  whom,  certainly  (with  Mr.  Arago  at  their 
head)  retrogade  principles  cannot  be  re- 
proached. At  this  the  Academy  seems  to  have 
taken  a little  umbrage,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  utterance,  made  through  the  medium 
of  their  Secretaire  perpetuel , Mr.  Raoul  Ro 
chette  : — “If  Gothic  architecture — conjointly 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  as  necessary  as- 
sistants, under  those  previous  circumstances 
which  have  created  this  style — has  found  its 
death  (?)  ; shall  we  attempt,  in  our  days,  to  re- 
suscitate what  has  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last 
four  centuries ? But,  we  ask,  where  are  the 
elements  of  such  unheard-of,  in  the  annals  of 
art  resuscitation  ? Where  is,  amidst  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  our  present 
social  life,  any  ground  or  necessity  for  so 
doing?  Where  is  that  mighty  arm,  which 
may  pull  back  a whole  nation  to  the  state  of 
four  hundred  years  previous  existence  ? The 
Academy  cannot  believe  in  those  miracles  of 
human  will,  which  would  have  to  triumph 
over  the  whole  nature  of  things — and  neces- 
sarily encroach  upon  all  the  .esthetic  wants, 
usages,  and  impulses  of  society.  She  may 
well  admit  that  a Gothic  church  or  castle  may 
be  built  for  whim  or  ennui's  sake,  although  an 
administrative  predilection  of  the  kind  would 
be  always  a hazardous  experiment;  firmly 
convinced,  moreover,  that  a reversion  to  anti- 
quated types  would  remain  effectless  as  it  is 
groundless.  The  Academy  think  that  the  neiv 
Gothic,  which  has  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  day — will  never 
exercise  the  effect  of  the  ancient  and  real 
Gothic,  sprung  from  other  circumstances,  art- 
wants,  and  art-tendencies  ; and  that  the  people, 
however  affectionate  to  the  former,  would 
remain  always  cold  and  feelingless,  at  the  sight 
of  these  plagiates  and  counterfeits  of  some- 
thing quite  antiquated  and  exploded.” 


Monument  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hungary.— The 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Pesth 
have  met,  and  unanimously  voted  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  II.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince 
Joseph — the  founder  of  the  Hungarian  Mu- 
seum, the  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  Mr. 
Kossuth,  the  leader  of  opposition,  was  the 
mover,  and  alluded  to  the  difficult  task  the  late 
Viceroy  had  to  effect  any  desired  improvement. 

IV ork  on  the  TV allhalla. — The  large  printing 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cotta,  at  Munich,  have  under- 
taken a work,  shortly  to  be  published,  which 
will  comprise  exact  copies  of  those  marble  busts 
and  statues  of  great  Germans,  contained  in  the 
above  building,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  images  of  those  great  men  (some  of  them 
of  colossal  size)  may  be  considered  the  most 
authentic,  as  in  cases,  where  no  coeval  pictures 
were  at  hand,  even  the  seals  appended  to 
charters,  &c.,  were  called  into  aid.  Where  even 
these  were  wanting,  a tablet  was,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  available  to  preserve  a great  memory. 
It  is  known  that  the  Wallhalla  was  one  of  the 
objects  which  occupied  even  the  youthful  years 
of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  on  which  account  he 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Johannes  Muller  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  merely  on  wood,  distributed 
within  the  pages  of  the  text. 

The  TVinclcelmann  Monument — Programme. 
— The  great  merits  of  this  original  and  strik- 
ing art-critic  are  being  every  day  more  appre- 
ciated in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France — and 
a committee  has  been  formed  at  Berlin,  to 
erect  a statue  at  his  native  place  Stendal.  It 
comprises  the  names  of  Tolken,  Olfers  (di- 
rector-general of  the  Royal  Museums),  Pro- 
fessor Rauch  and  Professor  Wichman,  whose 
model  of  the  statue  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  late  art-exhibition  at  Berlin,  and  who  has 
made  a present  of  it  to  the  committee,  and 
H.  M.  the  King,  has  ordered  that  the  metal  for 
the  founding  should  be  supplied  from  the 
stores  of  state.  The  programme  says — that 
“the  committee  appeal  to  the  public  (TVelt) 
instructed  by  Winckelmann’s  reforms  in  the 
whole  province  of  art-science,  and  by  his  then 
untried  and  unequalled  introduction  of  spirit 
and  mind  in  the  viewing  and  appreciating  of 
all  the  relics  of  classic  antiquity.” 

Murillo's  paralytic  at  the  Piscina. — Field 
Marshall  Soult  has  sold  this  splendid  specimen 
of  art,  being  one  of  the  great  collection  he 
mode  in  Spain,  for  the  sum  of  160,000  fr.,  it  is 
said  to  some  English  collector.  The  French 
duly  blame  the  general  for  this  questionable 
deed,  reminding  him,  that  he  did  surely  not 
give  so  much  for  it,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  a picture  acquired  by  dint 
of  national  prowess  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  his  country. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  ordered 
to  be  prepared  for  the  el  ection  of  a new  bar- 
rack adjoining  Haslur  Hospital,  at  Gosport, 
for  occupation  by  the  Portsmouth  Division  of 

the  Royal  Marines. The  new  public  bridge 

to  cross  the  river  Thames  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  has  been  let, — the  stone-work  to  Mr. 
Lawton,  and  the  iron-work  to  Messrs.  Gimson, 
Yates,  and  Ainsworth,  of  Staley.  The  bridge 
will  be  50  feet  span,  and  30  feet  wide,  and  will 

have  two  ornamental  lamps. The  new 

church  erected  at  Cradley  heath,  near  Dudley', 

was  to  be  consecrated  on  the  22nd  instant. 

For  a new  church  at  Lvtham,  M r.  Talbot.  Clif- 
ton has  given  the  site,  with  500/.  towards  the 

erection. Another  experiment  to  prove  the 

possibility  of  extinguishing  fires  by  means  of 
jets  of  water  from  street  mains  without  the  aid 
of  fire-engines  has  been  tried  at  Liverpool  by 
the  Harrington  Water-works  Company,  in 
presence  of  the  Government  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
town.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  “ The  spot  selected,”  says  the 
Mail,  “ was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable  — 
being  at  the  top  of  Lord-street,  and  close  to  the 
east  end  of  St.  George’s  Church,  a site  of  con- 
siderably more  elevation  than  many  of  the  mer- 
cantile portions  of  the  town.  Short  lengths  of 
hose,  with  pipes  of  7-^ths  of  an  inch  in  the 
nozzle,  were  attached  to  a stand  pipe  from  the 
main,  and  from  one  up  to  tour  of  these  branches 
were  played  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  addi- 
tion of  one,  two,  or  three,  to  the  first,  appearing 
to  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the  respective 


power  of  any  of  them.  The  quantity  of  water 
M hieh  they  projected  was  very  great  and  con- 
tinuous. It  completely  lashed  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  not  only  went  clear  over  the 
blockings  above  the  cornice,  and  on  to  the 
roof  in  heavy  volume,  but  at  times  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  a height,  we  should 
think,  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  eighty  feet.  A 
great  number  of  persons  were  gratified  by 
witnessing  the  experiment,  albeit  many  of 
them  were  pretty  well  drenched  by  the  re- 
spective jets  being  dashed  into  heavy  showers 
by  the  force  of  a strongish  northerly  wind, 
which  was  rather  against  the  experiment.  One 
of  the  pipes  also  played  clear  over  a lofty  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Lord-street.  The  plan, 
which  combines  hydraulic  pressure  with  engine 
power,  is  decidedly  much  more  effective  than 
hand-worked  engines,  and  if  adopted  will  afford 
great  and  rapid  protection  to  property  in  cases 
of  fire — especially  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
and  that,  too,  with  a large  saving  of  expense.” 

1 he  Canbley  National  Schools,  says  the 
Doncaster  Gazette,  are  nearly  completed.  The 
whole  erections  are  in  the  Tudor  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
The  exterior  is  built  of  Everton  brick  and 
white  stock  brick  from  Newport.  The  win- 
dows have  stone  mullions  with  diamond  panes, 
while  portions  of  the  exterior  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  black  headers;  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  blue  slate.  The  schools  are 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  200  scholars. 
The  length  within  the  walls  is  90 feet  9 inches, 
and  the  width  20  feet,  with  a partition  between 
the  boys’  school  and  that  of  the  girls.  These 
are  approached  by  separate  porches,  containing 
closets  for  cloaks  and  coats.  There  are 
dwelling-houses  on  each  side  of  the  building 
for  the  master  and  the  mistress,  and  built  in  a 
corresponding  style  with  other  portions  of  the 
edifice.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of 
London  ; and  the  builders  Messrs.  Lister  and 

Son,  of  Doncaster. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  new  townhall  of  Doncaster 
was  laid,  in  French-gate,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, namely,  Monday  week. The  bridge 

across  the  Tees,  at  Stockton,  is  to  be  widened, 
both  carriage  road  and  footpath  being  too 
narrow.  The  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose appears  to  amount  to  1,400/ The 

surveying  officers  have  made  their  inquiries  at 
Wakefield  as  to  the  proposed  new  market  bill. 
The  design  is  not  so  much  to  erect  expensive 
buildings  as  to  open  up  a central  area  in  “ one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and  filthy”  parts  of 
the  town,  full  of  pig-styes,  slaughter-houses, 
chandlers’  factories,  &c.,  and  notoriously  un- 
healthy. The  expense  of  substituting  such  a 
paved  area  with  sheds,  for  the  present  merely 
four-pillared  market  cross,  with  drainage,  is 
estimated  at  16,000/.  The  surveyors,  how- 
ever, thought  that  sufficient  provision  was  not 
made,  or  regard  had,  to  sanative  improvements 
in  such  a locality,  which  they  had  examined, 
and  found  to  be  exceedingly  ill-drained  and 
ventilated.  It  was  therefore  very  proj  erly 
suggested,  that  further  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  important  subject.  The  Exchange 
Buildings  in  the  middle  of  the  town  at  present 

form  the  focus  of  the  corn  trade. A number 

of  turn-out  sawyers,  lately  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Birtwistle,  joiners  and  builders  at 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  last  week  waited  upon 
that  firm,  and  made  the  following  proposal  : — 
They  would  return  to  their  woik  if  Messrs. 
Birtwistle  would  discharge  all  the  new  hands, 
and  pay  51.  to  the  sawyer’s  union  for  using  a 
quantity  of  saw-mill  timber. — The  proposal  was 
declined.  A saw-mill  has  been  purchased  at 
Birkenhead,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  preparations  will  be  commenced  for 

the  necessary  buildings. The  town  council 

of  Newcastle  have  determined  on  erecting 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  of  that 
town.  See  also  “ The  Gas  Movement.” 


Ventilation  of  Stables. — Horses  are 
liable  to  consumption  when  kept  in  badly-ven- 
tilated stables;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick  that  a discovery  was  only 
lately  made  as  to  the  effect  of  defective  venti- 
lation on  the  cavalry  horses  in  some  of  the 
Government  barracks  in  England;  and  it  is 
.stated  that  a saving  of  several  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  was  effected  by  an  easy  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  the  barracks  near  the 
metropolis. 
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THE  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR’S  HOUSE,  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

MR,  W.  J.  SMITH,  Architect. 


THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY  AT  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

The  palace  for  the  British  ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving 
is  a representation,  was  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  architect  to  the 
embassy.  It  was  not  commenced,  we  under- 
stand, till  1845,  and  is  now  completed,  so  that 
its  progress  has  been  very  rapid.  Its  style,  as  : 
may  he  seen,  is  the  domestic  Italian,  after  the  j 
same  model  as  the  Reform  Club-house,  in 
Pall  Mall.  It  is  built  of  white  stone,  with  a 
slated  roof,  and  is  wholly  fitted  up  internally 
with  fine  mahogany  and  papier  mache.  . It 
stands  in  the  Frank  quarter;  adjacent  to  the 
Russian  palace. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member, made  the  sketches  from  which  Mr. 
Burford  painted  his  fine  panorama  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  illustration,  although,  through  circum- 
stances not  under  our  control,  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  those  usually  given  in  our  pages,  is 
interesting,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  style 
in  which  England  lodges  her  representatives 
in  foreign  climes. 


ON  SOME  ANOMALIES  OBSERVABLE  IN 

THE  EARLIER  STYLES  OF  ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  current  number  of  “ The  Archeological 
Journal”  * contains  several  interesting  papers 
on  architectural  subjects.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  committee  and  the  publisher,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  transfer  to  our  pages  one  on  some 
anomalies  observable  in  the  earlier  styles  of 
English  architecture,  by  tlie  Rev.  C.  H.  Hails-  j 
home. — 1'he  main  object  of  the  writer  seems 
to  he,  to  shew  that  what  is  called  long  and  j 
short  work,  taken  by  itself,  furnishes  no  crite-  ; 
rion  of  early  date. 

It  has  been  usual,  with  those  who  have  made  j 
inquiries  into  the  style  of  our  early  ecclesi-  I 

* Puiilished  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  12,  Haymarket. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford. 


| astical  buildings,  to  assign  all  those  exhibiting 
marks  of  long  and  short  work  to  the  period  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Yet  it  may  he  reasonably 
doubted  whether  construction  of  this  nature, 
taken  by  itself,  affords  sufficient  evidence  to 
favour  such  conclusions  : and  unless  this  kind 
of  masonry  be  found  united  with  proofs  of  an- 
other character  less  ambiguous,  there  is  great 
room  for  disbelieving  such  buildings  to  have 
been  erected  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

It  is  indeed  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the 
church  of  Brixworth,  a building  whose  claims 
to  priority  of  age  are  better  established  than 
most  others  by  historical  inference,  is  entirely 
deficient  in  the  marks  so  universally  assumed 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

This  church,  as  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
shew  the  least  fragment  of  this  peculiar  kind 
of  construction,  yet  there  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
trinsic evidence  in  favour  of  its  age,  than  most 
other  buildings  that  can  he  adduced.  The 
history  of  its  erection  seems  simply  to  have 
been  this  : that  from  its  site  having  been  fixed  j 
upnn  close  to  a great  Roman  thoroughfare, 
hading  from  the  Watling-street,  at.  Stonev 
Stratford,  through  Northampton  to  Leicester, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  direct  trend- 
ing of  the  line,  and  the  etymologies  of  the 
places  bordering  npon  it,  such  as  Potterspurrv, 
Alderton,  Barrow  Dykes,  Lamport,  Market 
Harboro’,  Stonyland,  Stony  Gate,  &c. ; and 
also  being  on  the  very  edge  of  a Roman  single 
walled  entrenchment,  there  were  already  on 
the  spot  most  of  the  materials  which  the 
Romans  themselves  had  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Within  this  entrenchment,  some  kind 
of  building  had  existed,  and  the  bricks  that 
were  employed  u-ere  found,  when  the  church 
was  in  progress  of  erection,  extremely  useful 
to  work  up  with  the  bad  materials  already  dug. 
We  are  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that 
Benedict  Bishop,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  in- 
troduced a new  kind  of  architecture  into  this 
country, — what  he  calls  building  more  Romano . 
Now,  in  whatever  sense  these  two  words  are 
interpreted,  I think  they  will  still  be  applicable 
j to  the  masonry  of  Brixworth  Church  ; and  this, 


coupled  with  the  casual  passage  quoted  in 
Leland’s  “ Itinerary,”  will  go  very  far  to  con- 
firm its  Anglo-Saxon  pretensions  ; in  fact,  it  is 
more  evidence  of  an  early  practical  kind  than 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  other  building 
of  a Christian  character  in  England. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I became  entirely 
convinced  that  Brixworth  Church  presented  no 
1 proof  whatever  of  being  a Roman  building. 

I I have  examined  its  foundations,  its  construc- 
I tion,  and  the  nature  of  its  cements,  all  of  which 
I are  totally  unlike  the  substructions,  the  ma- 
I sonry,  and  the  mortar  so  invariably  adopted  by 
: the  Romans. 

Whilst,  however,  its  Roman  claims  are  com- 
pletely untenable,  it  certainly  offers  very  strong 
marks  in  favour  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
They  are  not  only  as  convincing  as  any  we 
may  ever  hope  to  obtain  elsewhere,  but  they 
are  moreover  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
periods. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Brixworth 
does  not  present  any  specimen  of  long  and 
short  work;  this  peculiarity  is  not  visible  in 
any  portion  of  the  building.  It  is  desirable  to 
state  this  distinctly,  because,  having  presump- 
tive historical  evidence  of  being  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  it  is  deficient  in  that  feature 
which  is  accounted  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  disprove  (for  that 
would  be  a difficult  matter),  the  title  to  great 
j antiquity  those  churches  may  claim,  where 
I long  and  short  coignings  are  used,  but  I wish 
to  throw  out  a caution  to  inquirers,  lest  this 
appearance  should  lead  them  to  assign  all  these 
buildings  to  the  same  age. 

That  they  are  for  the  most  part  early  struc- 
tures there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  epithet 
may  be  even  extended  above  the  Norman  con- 
| quest,  if  we  are  justified  in  applying  the  words 
lapidei  tubulatus,  as  used  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury in  his  description  of  Benedict  Bishop’s 
churches,  to  those  towers  rising  in  stages  from 
the  perpent  blocks  of  stone  that  run  transversely 
on  their  four  sides. 

For  instance,  at  Earl’s  Barton  and  Barnack, 
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WINDOW,  CAISTOR,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


DOOR,  STANTON  LACY. 


this  system  occurs,  at  both  of  which  places  the 
towers  rise  in  stages,  diminishing;  as  they  rise, 
and  forming’  separate  divisions  or  stories, 
marked  also  by  the  horizontal  bands  of  perpent 
stone,  from  which  the  superior  portions  of  the 
building  alternately  spring. 

This  mode  of  construction  was  clearly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  sufficiently 
known,  employed  bonding  courses  of  brick, 
running  parallel  with  the  ground,  to  strengthen 
their  walls,  so  that  the  inferior  materials  used 
in  the  intervening  space  might  become  more 
effectually  tied  together. 

The  Romans,  as  maybe  observed  in  all  their 
military  buildings  now  remaining  in  England, 
used  their  bonding  courses  horizontally  ; the 
Anglo-Saxons  used  them  perpendicularly.  At 
Pevensey  there  are  courses  of  tile  laid  Hat,  at 
fixed  intervals;  at  Earl’s  Barton  there  are  per- 
pent stones  placed  upright,  also  at  fixed  inter- 
vals. The  object  of  both  was  the  same;  namely, 
to  supply  the  want  of  good  building  materials 
by  such  materials  as  would  hold  them  best 


1 together  ; and  the  English  masons,  placing 
j these  large  blocks  of  Shelly  oolite  or  Barnack 
lag  (for  Earl’s  Barton  is  supplied  with  this 
Shelly  oolite  from  that  distance),  had  merely 
to  fill  in  the  rubble  between  them,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  brickwork  is  used  in  timber- 
framed houses. 

The  talus  table  of  Colchester  castle  is  geo- 
logically of  this  formation,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  native  materials,  the  architect  used  the 
Roman  bricks  he  found  in  such  abundance  on 
the  spot,  both  for  coigns  and  bonds,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  used  in  the  castle  church  at 
Dover*  and  in  nearly  all  the  town  churches  of 
Colchester,  and  in  several  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  being,  as  I conceive,  the  origin  of  long 
and  short  work,  and  its  primary  intention,  I 
come  next  to  consider  two  varieties  that  are 
observable,  which  shews  that,  taken  by  itself, 
it  furnishes  no  criterion  of  early  date. 

Long  and  short  work  is,  first,  that  used  for 
coigning;  secondly,  that  used  for  upright] 


bonding,  and  appearing  like  strips  on  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

Of  the  former  kind  there  are  examples  in 
the  towers  at  Barnack,  Earl’s  Barton,  Brig- 
stock,  and  Green's  Norton,  and  in  the  nave 
and  chancel  at  Wittering.  Of  the  latter  kind, 
they  may  be  seen  at  Barnack,  Earl’s  Barton, 
and  Stowe  Nine  churches,  all  in  Northampton- 
shire; also  at  Sompting,  in  Sussex,  Head- 
bourn  Worthy,  in  Hampshire,  and  Stanton 
Lacy,  in  Shropshire.  At  each  of  these  four 
last- mentioned  places,  the  long  and  short  differs 
from  the  previous  examples  at  Barnack,  Brig- 
stock,  Earl’s  Barton,  and  Wittering.  The 
difference  may  be  thus  described.  In  the 
Northamptonshire  churches  the  long  and  short 
work  is  an  important  member  of  the  angle  of 
the  towers,  whilst  the  short  stone  considerably 
projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  long  one  : in  the 
other  examples  both  long  and  short  stones  are 
in  the  same  line. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  long  and  short, 
namely,  that  used  for  perpendicular  bonds, 
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apparently  onl  y ornamental  strips,  but  in  reality 
very  essential  for  the  stability  of  the  building, 
we  have  numerous  examples  besides  those  at 
Sompting,  Headbourn  Worthy,  and  Stanton 
Lacy.  It  is  to  some  of  these  examples  that  at- 
tention shall  now  be  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  by  stating  my  conviction 
that  the  buildings  where  they  occur  are  not, 
in  reality,  churches  of  so  early  a period  aS  the 
preceding  ones,  although  presenting  certain 
marks  of  resemblance  common  to  each  other; 
and  in  the  next,  their  resemblance  to  work  of 
a later,  in  fact,  the  early  English  period,  may 
be  readily  shewn. 

In  illustration  of  this  I have  selected  examples 
taken  from  the  churches  of  Headbourn  Worthy 
and  Stanton  Lacy  (see  engravings),  which  shall 
be  contrasted  with  the  masonry  of  these  North- 
amptonshire churches,  as  well  as  with  the 
upper  portion  of  Oxford  castle.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  these,  although  in  some  measure 
analogous  to  parts  of  Barnacle  and  Earl’s 
Barton,  do  yet  materially  differ  from  them  in 
appearance,  whilst  they  are  also  the  creation 
of  a later  time. 

For  instance,  though  in  Headbourn  Worthy 
we  find  the  perpendicular  long  and  short  bonds 
as  at  Earl’s  Barton,  they  are  in  conjunction 
with  work  belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
or  Edward  I.,  that  is,  long  and  short  work  in 
union  with  equilateral  arches ; or  as  in  the 
uppermost  stages  of  the  castle  at  Oxford,  long 
and  short  work  united  with  late  Norman,  or 
as  at  Stanton  Lacy  with  earlier  Norman. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that 
a reference  to  the  Doomsday  Survey  would 
have  tended  to  settle  a question  of  so  much 
obscurity  as  the  age  of  several  of  these  rude 
and  unquestionably  early  churches.  But  little 
that  is  conclusive  is  supplied  from  this  source. 
The  precept  issued  for  the  direction  of  the 
surveyors  laid  no  injunction  upon  them  to  make 
a return  of  churches,  and  therefore  their  no- 
tice is  extremely  irregular,  and  for  this  reason 
no  direct  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  nor  can 
the  question  be  settled  by  reference  to  this 
document.  * * * 

Two  sources  of  information  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  seem 
hitherto  to  have  met  with  little,  if  indeed. any, 
attention.  The  abbatial  chartularies  of  Great 
Britain  probably  contain  a vast  amount  of 
matter  bearing  on  this  subject  that  deserves 
both  carefully  sifting,  and  comparing  with  the 
buildings  to  which  it  relates.  This  manuscript 
knowledge  might  very  profitably  be  brought  to 
bear  on  churches  that  are  known  to  have  been 
connected  with  those  great  establishments,  l o 
the  importance  of  viewing  ecclesiastic  archi- 
tecture by  the  aid  of  manorial  history,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  a more 
decided  testimony  may  be  borne.  These  illus- 
trations may  be  very  briefly,  but  conclusively, 
explained  by  the  following  examples,,  where 
such  a method  has  been  pursued.  Passing 
over  the  noble  specimens  of  regal  architecture 
of  a military  description  at  Harlech,  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  and  Caernarvon,  where  the  iden- 
tity of  styles,  age,  molds,  and  architecture  must 
be  undisputed,  we  cannot  help  being  struck- 
with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  in  certain 
points  of  detail  existing  betwixt  the  churches 
of  Crick  in  Northamptonshire,  and  those  of 
Bilton  and  Astley  in  Warwickshire,  all  built 
or  re-edified  by  Sir  Thomas  Astley.  The  same 
method  of  comparison  will  also  be  found  de- 
serving attention  when  applied  to  the  churches 
built  or  enlarged  by  Sir  Ralph  Crumbwell,  the 
lord  treasurer  to  Henry  VI.,  at  Colly  Weston 
in  Northamptonshire,  Lumbley  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Tattershall,  in  the  county  ot  Lin- 
coln : and  equally  so  the  works  ot  Bishop 
Burnell  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire,  and 
the  chancel  of  the  great  collegiate  church  of 
Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  the 
twenty- eight  manors  belonging  to  this  talented 
and  wise  prelate.  The  buildings  in  Sussex 
marked  by  the  Pelham  badge  and  buckle  are 
well  known.  The  students  of  William  of 
Wykham’s  works  will  probably  find  no  diffi- 
cufty  in  detecting  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  at  Adderbury  and  Hanwell,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  probably  at  Wolverhampton, 
the  same  kind  of  analogy.  This  may,  when 
pursued  out  fully,  also  lend  to  explain  further 
the  family  likeness  that  exists  between  village 
churches  throughout  particular  parts  of  a 
county.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Cistercian 
and  Cluniac  orders  had  their  own  peculiar 
ritual  and  monastic  arrangements,  and  is  it 


therefore  too  unreasonable  a supposition,  that 
the  friends  of  those  and  other  orders  likewise, 
should  have  endeavoured  to  copy  on  a smaller 
scale  the  ornaments,  the  decorations,  and  the 
mouldings  they  admiringly  observed  at  the 
great  church  of  the  district?  At  the  present 
day,  the  handling  of  a chisel  indicates  to  bis 
fellow  labourers  the  workman  who  was  em- 
ployed : the  style  of  a building  often  shews,  by 
unmistakeable  marks  in  its  proportion,  its  de- 
sign, or  general  character,  who  is  the  archi- 
tect ; and  it  is  not  hoping  too  much  when  I 
express  the  conviction  that  we  may  still  obtain, 
by  means  of  the  present  practical  knowledge 
so  generally  diffused  on  these  subjects,  if  united 
to  a research  of  the  foregoing  nature,  a clearer 
insight  into,  a better  classification,  and  a posi- 
tive assignment  of  certain  structures  to  the 
piety  of  tenants  in  capite  whose  mouldering 
effigies  still  lie  within  the  walls  themselves,  or 
else  to  other  individuals  whose  memory  may 
only  be  preserved  by  the  national  archives. 

These  examples  will  not  unappropriated 
serve  to  shew  how  desirable  it  is  to  refrain 
from  drawing  crude  and  hasty  generalisations, 
from  attempting  to  affix  precise  dates  to  struc- 
tures simply  because  there  are  found  co-existing 
in  them  some  features  in  common  with  similar 
ones  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  then,  caution 
should  be  observed  in  coming  to  conclusions 
from  anomalous  or  isolated  portions  ot  a build- 
ing, seeing  that  as  yet  we  have  much  inquiry 
to  make  from  careful  measurement,  as  well  as 
from  records,  knowing  that  churches  were  pro- 
gressive in  their  erection,  built  by  degrees,  as 
the  money  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose, 
or  as  the  masons  could  proceed  with  their  un- 
dertaking, frequently  commenced  by  one  per- 
son and  finished  by  his  successor,  or  built  by 
one,  and  improved  and  decorated  by  another. 
An  instance  in  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the 
church  of  Stratford  in  Suffolk ; the  lower  part 
of  the  north  aisle  shewing  in  the  flint-work  the 
name  of  the  builder  and  the  date  of  1430, 
whilst  the  porch  where  the  inscription  ter- 
minates is  marked  1432.  This  will  at  once 
explain  why  incongruities  so  frequently  exist, 
why  we  see  such  perpetual  modifications  and 
adaptations,  and  it  will  supply  the  reasons  for 
those  transitional  appearances  that  exist  at 
Romsey,  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  at  many  other  of 
our  most  important  edifices.  Nor  is  it  unde- 
serving consideration,  when  chronological  diffi- 
culties arise,  that  many  of  our  parish  churches 
were  built  by  country  workmen,  by  men  who 
had  little  creative  genius,  and  few  opportunities 
of  examining  the  purest  ecclesiastical  models, 
and  who  therefore  were,  constrained  to  copy 
the  best  things  near  them  (which  I think  will 
at  once  help  to  account  for  local  styles),  and 
whilst  they  were  necessarily  to  a certain  extent 
imitators,  they  would  often,  through  negli- 
gence or  through  a want  of  fully  appreciating 
the  merits  of  the  original,  disfigure  their  own 
works  by  introducing  into  them  some  of  its 
defects,  probably  reducing  the  depth  of  the 
mouldings,  or  disregarding  the  relative  propor- 
tions on  which  much  of  its  beauty  might  depend, 
or  depriving  it  of  those  decorations  which 
enchanted  the  eye,  and  caused  it  to  dwell  with 
admiration  on  the  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  structure. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  cautious  in  drawing  direct  and  positive  con- 
clusions respecting  the  age  of  village  churches, 
namely,  that  the  styles  were  always  in  advance 
in  cathedral  or  collegiate,  whilst  they  were 
retrograde  in  parochial  buildings.  It  was  with 
architectural  taste  as  with  modern  fashions, 
the  rural  population  were  the  latest  in  catching 
the  new  mode. 

It  has,  indeed,  often  excited  astonishment, 
that  6o  many  beautiful  fabrics  should  have  been 
erected  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  difficulty 
of  finding  resources  to  build  a church  at  the 
present  day  is  so  well  known  that  the  fact  only 
needs  stating.  But  the  surprise  will  be  di- 
minished upon  considering  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  each  period.  When  monastic  build- 
ings and  parish  churches  were  erected,  the 
ecclesiastics  were  both  influenced  by  different 
feelings  than  what  guide  them  at  present,  and 
their  condition  also  was  dissimilar.  At  that 
earlier  time,  it  is  true,  they  were  personally 
more  indigent,  especially  the  parish  priests,  but 
they  had  fewer  wants,  necessarily  fewer  from 
the  vow  under  which  many  of  them  lived  ; they 
were  also  more  zealous  and  skilful  in  carrying 
on  the  architectural  works  thatsurrounded  them; 
they  lived  moreover  amongst  those  who  were 


animated  by  kindred  feelings, amongst  brethren, 
equally  enthusiastic  and  self-denying,  who 
sympathized  and  helped  in  the  labour;  thus, 
whilst  it  constituted  a part  of  their  duty,  as  it 
were,  it  became  one  of  their  recreations  to  de- 
corate the  religious  house  where  they  wor- 
shipped ; and  this  again  caused  them  to  infuse 
the  same  ardour  and  the  same  taste  at  once 
into  their  superiors  and  their  dependants. 

The  materials  that  were  wanting  for  the  pur- 
pose were  usually  at  hand,  and  cost  them  little  ; 
the  stone  and  the  marble  and  the  wood  were 
easily  wrought  by  their  own  tenants,  whose 
unre’mitted  toil  they  could  always  command; 
or  when  wages  were  paid  they  were  extremely 
low,  an  opinion  which  is  not  to  be  negatived 
by  urging  that  human  wants  must  always  keep 
pace  with  human  demands  and  expectations, 
and  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
different  periods  is  merely  in  terms  of  money. 
For  after  all  the  fact  is  not  true  ; the  wants  of 
these  men  were  the  wants  of  nature,  less  arti- 
' ficial  than  those  of  the  same  class  at  present : 
their  fare  was  coarser  and  simpler,  beans  sup- 
plied the  place  of  wheaten  food,  their  beverage 
was  less  stimulating  and  expensive,  and  their 
general  habits  of  life  were  disproportionably 
cheaper  than  those  of  a modern  artizan  ; added 
to  which,  these  poor  men  believed  themselves, 
whilst  occupied  in  such  works,  to  be  serving  the 
cause  of  God  and  religion,  and  therefore  they 
submitted  to  privations  and  toil  with  patience 
and  even  joy.  * * * 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the  results  of 
such  a system  ; its  defects  were  apparent  in 
the  popular  insurrections  that  from  time  to 
time  broke  out  and  marked  a progressive  ex- 
tension of  liberty,  in  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  naturally  in- 
herent right  of  following  up  private  conviction 
by  private  judgment ; it  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  barely  allude  to  what  followed.  Yet  in 
concluding  the  explanation  I have  offered  it 
would  be  incomplete  if  I did  not  add  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  both  warlike  and  devo- 
tional at  the  same  time,  and  whilst  a love  of 
military  glory  inflamed  the  mind  and  aroused 
the  fiercest  passions,  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  religious  orders  that  served  to  soften  and 
lull  them  again  to  rest.  * * * 

The  sight  of  those  sacred  buildings  which 
still  rear  their  hoary  pinnaqle3  in  silent  praise 
to  heaven,  inspired  our  countrymen  of  old,  as 
they  should  us,  with  a veneration  for  holy 
places.  And  we  discharge  no  superstitious 
debt  of  gratitude  by  separating  the  exalted 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  from  the  lawless  con- 
fusion that  was  mixed  up  with  many  of  their 
actions,  and  giving  them  praise  for  executing 
the  buildings  we  must  all  admire,  and  but 
vainly  hope  to  excel. 

It  was  no  selfish  or  sordid  spirit  that  was 
then  so  actively  at  work,  no  mercenary  desire 
to  aggrandise  themselves  by  nicely  balanced 
calculations,  no  speculative  visions  of  worldly 
profit,  from  sharing  in  which  others  were  ex- 
cluded, but  the  motive  power  impelling  them 
onwards  through  their  earthly  journey,  was 
untainted  by  avaricious  love  of  gain,  or  private 
gratification.  The  rising  church  absorbed 
every  consideration  ; within  its  walls  was  en- 
tombed the  love  of  native  home,  and  family 
attachment  and  personal  ambition  ; and  thus 
the  strongest  affections,  being  withheld  in  their 
natural  current,  they  were  poured  forth  with 
all  the  increased  energy  of  impassioned  devo- 
tion upon  the  service  of  God. 


Tub  Architectural  Sohooi,  of  Dksjon 
is  now  in  a fair  way  of  being  established,  in 
connection  with  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen.  Mr.  Jayne,  of  33,  Southumpton- 
street,  Strand,  is  the  Secretary,  and  will  be 
happy  to  afford  every  information  to  inquirers. 
The  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd 
of  March,  at  half- past  eight  o’clock,  when  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  scheme  are  invited 
to  attend. 

More  Money  to  be  Wasted. — Are  there 
no  members  of  the  Wellington  Statue  Com- 
mittee who  will  interfere  to  save  the  subscri- 
bers’money  ? To  take  down  the  scaffolding 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Government, 
founded  on  universally  expressed  opinion,  is 
simply  to  throw  the  cost  of  doing  so  and  of 
re-erecting  it  into  the  kennel.  Lord  Morpeth 
is  too  good-natured. 
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THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

Had  the  present  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  purity 
and  clearness,  and  the  cheapness  and  diffusion 
of  the  light  of  day  arisen  as  the  natural  result 
of  some  extensive  organization,  league,  or  asso- 
ciation, for  the  express  and  determined  purpose, 
then  the  motive  to,  and  the  reason  of,  the 
simultaneous,  sudden,  and  universal  interest 
and  effort  in  the  cause  would  have  plainly 
manifested  itself ; but,  with  the  exception  of 
our  own  reiterated  efforts,  no  vis  insita  within 
the  range  of  our  experience  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
subject  of  gas-light  is  evidently  at  this  moment 
undergoing  a complete  and  rapid  revolution  : 
it  is  labouring  in  the  wholesome  throes  of  a 
new  birth,  and  is  destined  soon  to  assume  an 
altogether  novel  aspect  and  economy  of  distri- 
bution. Demands  for  its  reduction  in  price, 
its  improvement  in  quality,  its  more  diffusive 
abundance,  are  everywhere  urged  and  every- 
where forcing  themselves  into  successful  antag- 
onism with  the  state  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
evolving  the  germs  of  the  state  of  things  as  they 
will  be ; and  now  it  is  found  that  even  the  most 
preposterous  expectations  and  demands  for  re- 
duction of  price  are  more  than  justified,  by  the 
revealment  of  the  enormity  of  the  profits  that 
must  have  been  already  reaped,  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  reductions  that  may  yet  be  profitably 
made.  “ If  the  Gas  Company  are  getting  a 
profit  still,  at  6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,”  says  a 
witness,  whose  evidence  before  the  Government 
Commissioners  we  may  here  adduce, — with- 
out, however,  being  at  the  trouble  to  specify  or 
instance  time  or  place  on  a point  of  evidence 
far  from  being  solitary  or  limited  to  either 
place  or  time, — “ they  must  have  realized  an 
enormous  profit  heretofore  at  10s.  to  12s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.”  And  that  many  a company 
has  realized  such  profits  at  10s.  to  12s.,  and 
that  all  may  still  realize  sufficient,  and  far  more 
than  sufficient  profits,  not  only  at  6s.  or  even  4s. 
but  at  3s.  or  even  2s.  per  1,000  feet  has  already 
been  clearly  proved.  “ Resolved,”  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  says  one  recent  formal  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  “ that  we,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashton-under- Lyne,  being  gas  consumers, 
having  attentively  listened  to  the  evidence 
tendered  before  the  Government  Surveyors, 
and  that  evidence  showing  that  gas  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  than  three  shillings  per  1 ,000  cubic 
feet,  pray  that  the  Ashton  Gas  Company  be  re- 
stricted to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  that 
the  gas  be  manufactured  from  cannel  coal.” 
Too  liberal  by  half,  as  has  been  already  plainly- 
evidenced  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  “ At 
Exeter,”  says  one  witness,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  at  Southampton,  “ the 
present  price  is  6s.,  and  a new  company  has 
offered  to  supply  it  at  3s.  8d.  per  1,000.  Mr. 
Short  has  told  me  that  at  Sheffield  it  teas  sup- 
plied at  2s.  Gd.  (!)  and  many  manufacturers 
considering  [probably  knowing]  even  that  to  be 
too  high , manufactured  their  own  !”  More- 
over, we  have  already  adduced  corroborative 
evidence  to  much  more  than  this  effect  from 
before  the  Government  commissioners  at 
Liverpool,  and  from  all  of  which  it  appears 
that  in  many  districts  colce  manufactories  are 
likely  altogether  to  supersede  mere  manufac- 
tories of  gas. — As  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
article,  by  the  way,  we  may  here  note  down  a 
piece  of  rather  interesting  intelligence  derived 
from  the  Hampshire  Independent , which,  in- 
terested, as  who  must  not  be,  with  the  present 
progress  of  events  towards  the  light  of  a new 
day,  says,  “ We  have  been  gratified  by  the  in- 
spection of  a small  gas  apparatus,  calculated 
for  private  use,  constructed  by  Mr.  D.  Snaggs, 
ironmonger,  of  Middle  Brook-street.  It  is 
now  in  full  operation,  and  Mr.  Snaggs  states, 
that  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  coke,  the 
quantity  of  coal  daily  reouired  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  enough  to  supply  five  burners, 
from  five  o’clock  till  ten,  does  not  exceed  two- 
pence ! The  cost  of  the  apparatus  would  be 
2 51. ; but  a very  trifling  addition  would  enable 
it  to  produce  gas  enough  to  supply  twenty  or 
thirty  more  burners  ; the  only  alteration  being 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  gasometer,  and 
an  additional  retort.  The  apparatus  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations, 
gentlemen’s  mansions,  or  public  manufactories, 
in  places  where  no  gas  works  exist.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  to  be  capable  of  application  for 
shops  with  great  advantage,  if  the  present 
charge  for  gas  in  Winchester  is  to  be  con- 


tinued.”  The  inquiry  at  Southampton  pro- 

gresses ; and  the  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  “ fair  competition  ” 
which  is  even  already,  by  anticipation  as  it 
were,  producing  its  good  fruits.  Until  the 
proposed  new  company  was  started,  the  old, 
and  only  company,  was  waxing  fat  and  kick- 
ing ; for  it  not  only  persisted  in  its  “ enormous 
profits,”  but  when  any  one  dared  to  complain 
of  the  abominable  quality,  the  provokingly  de- 
ficient quantity,  or  the  by  no  means  deficient 
price,  of  what  they  pleased  to  give,  he  was  re- 
plied to  by  “ a man  to  cut  off  the  pipes.”  No 
sooner  did  their  incipient  antagonist  make  his 
appearance,  however,  than  down  came  the  price 
from  10s.  or  12s.  to  6s.,  and  up  came  the  quality, 
and  even  the  quantity,  to  par;  but  such 
amendments  are  by  no  means  symptomatic 
of  repentance,  and  they  therefore  merit  no 
mercy,  and  none  have  they  met  with,  for 
none  have  they  deserved.  The  case  of 

the  new  company  appears  to  prosper. 

The  high  price  of  gas  at  Cowes,  still  no 
less  than  12s;  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  has 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  led  to  expect  a considerable  reduction 
in  the  charge  for  “this  indispensablo  and  only 
lately  afforded  boon  ;”  and  in  a numerous  meet- 
ing they  have  embodied  their  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  a series  of  rather  mild  resolutions 
in  the  meantime,  to  be  laid  before  the  directors 

of  their  company. The  diminished  price 

of  gas  supplied  by  the  present  company  at 
Worcester,  namely,  6s.  per  1,000  feet,— for 
which  the  citizens  are  indebted  not  to  the  pre- 
sent but  to  the  prospective  company,  who  have 
offered  to  supply  it  at  4s.  4£d., — is  already,  it  is 
said,  leading  to  an  increased  and  extensive 

consumption. Another  huge  gasometer,  to 

hold  200,000  cubic  feet,  or  if  made  on  the  tele- 
scopic plan  to  contain  even  400,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  is  to  be  forthwith  erected  at  Man- 
chester by  the  corporation.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  just  such  another  addition  was  made 
to  their  enormous,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  all  other  corporations,  their  model  es- 
tablishment; and  as  to  when  that  corporation 
mint  will  reach  its  full  maturity  is  a question 
for  the  multitude  of  Manchester  in  future  gene- 
rations, not  for  those  alone  to  whom  it  now 

gives  wealth  as  well  as  light. The  capital,  a 

bill  for  which  the  Liverpool  “Guardian”  is 
applying,  is  133,000/. ; and  3s.  8d.  is  the 
maximum  price,  with  7a  per  cent,  as  the 
maximum  dividend.  The  present  Liver- 
pool “ Gas  Light  Company”  is  also  now 
applying  for  power  to  raise  200,000/.  of 
additional  capital ; the  maximum  price  of 
its  gas  being  4s.  6d.  with  an  assured  dividend 

of  10  per  cent. At  Cambridge,  the  gas 

proprietors  have  condescended  to  offer  the 
citizens  a reduction  of  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
with  a promise  of  more  in  future. A re- 

formation has  already  actually  begun  at  New- 
castle, or  at  least  been  something  more  than 
merely  promised.  'The  price  has  been  reduced 
from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  feet,  with  a scale 
of  discounts  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  ; and  the 
Gateshead  Observer  informs  us  that  “ an  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  gas  works  has  been 
appointed,  and  a change  for  the  better  has 
been  the  consequence.”  The  lamps,  however, 
are  said  to  be  still  too  dim  to  do  justice  to 
the  improved  quality  of  the  gas.  The  sugges- 
tion which  appeared  in  our  pages,  to  line  the 
upper  portion  of  the  interior  with  mirror  has 
been  not  only  received  with  favour  but  almost 
universally  quoted  by  our  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  the  Newcastle  gas,  which  now,  it 
seems  “ need  not  be  ashamed  to  shew  itself,” 
might  thus  be  able  to  bear  the  reflection  of  its 
own  more  purified  aspect  now  without  a dim- 

ning  blush. Down  to  the  year  1839,by-the- 

by,  the  price  of  gas  at  Newcastle  was  10s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet — more  than  double  the  price 
of  its  present  improved  quality!  The  fear  of 
a worse  condition  of  things  leads  sometimes 
to  a better. 


Isle  op  Alderney:  new  Breakwater. 
— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  breakwater, 
or  harbour  of  refuge,  was  laid  on  Friday  week 
in  the  Bay  of  Crawley.  The  little  island  was 
in  universal  commotion.  A whole  ox  was 
roasted  for  the  workmen  and  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral, and  “ a splendid  banquet”  was  given  by 
the  judge,  M.  Gaudion,  to  the  rich  in  general, 
and  to  many  of  their  Guernseyite  neighbours  in 
particular. 
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REMARKS  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

The  chancel  of  Horfield  Church,  near 
Bristol,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  and  was  opened 
for  public  worship  a fortnight  ago,  is  fitted  up 
with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr.  M. 
O'Connor,  of  Berners-street,  London.  The 
principal  events  in  the- life  of  our  Saviour,  in- 
cluding the  Birth  and  the  Ascension,  are  the 
subjects  represented,  and  entitle  the  artist  to 
much  credit.  These  windows  display  thought 
as  well  as  skill,  and  are  altogether  good  spe- 
cimens of  modern  imitation.  The  style  of  the 
chancel  is  the  decorated. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  same  church,  we 
hear,  there  is  a window,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Bristol,  representing  St.  Michael,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  triumphing  over  the 
dragon.  The  former  windows  we  saw  in 
London. 

A new  stained  glass  window  has  been  put 
up  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
London,  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

At  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  on  the  10th 
instant,  the  application  of  design  to  stained- 
glass  windows  formed  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Dwyer  commenced  it  by  remarking, 
that  in  the  earlier  instances  of  ecclesiastical 
embellishments  of  this  kind,  the  ideal  was  fre- 
quently well  expressed.  But  although  the  ex- 
amples of  medieval  art  were  generally  well 
appreciated,  yet  the  admirers  of  it  were  rarely 
satisfied  with  modern  imitations.  This  lie 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  a peculiar  feeling 
and  tone  which  pervade  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  ancient  specimens.  An  acquaintance 
with  precedents,  and  a clearly  defined  know- 
ledge of  symbolism  in  form  and  colour,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  to  the  artist  who  de- 
sired to  produce  any  thing  beyond  exact  imita- 
tions. He,  however,  maintained  that  ancient 
art  ought  not  necessarily  to  be  modern  art,  but 
that  decorative  design  at  the  present  day  ought 
rather  to  appeal  to  and  gratify  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  offer  mementos  of  superstition.  He 
preferred  simplicity  in  the  composition  at  all 
times  to  attempts  in  producing  historical  pic- 
tures ; and  observed,  that  the  decline  of  this, 
as  of  other  arts,  hod  been  manifested  by  en- 
deavours to  produce  incompatible  effects. 
Geometrical  combinations,  it  was  said,  are  in 
almost  every  respect  more  suitable  for  win- 
dows ; but  the  leading  forms  should  at  all  times 
harmonize  with  the  architectural  character  of 
the  building. 

Several  kaleidescopes  were  then  examined, 
which  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Cooper  for 
exhibiting  geometric  design.  The  pieces  of 
coloured  and  other  glass  in  circles,  squares, 
and  triangles,  were  variously  classified.  Several 
of  the  developments  were  very  beautiful,  closely 
resembling  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  the  counterparts  of  the  contents  of  a 
kaleidescope  afford  simple  and  ready  means  of 
accurately  delineating  a desired  result  on 
paper.  Descriptions  were  given  of  windows 
in  Germany  and  at  Hampton  Court,  as  also 
some  observations  on  the  extraordinary  chemi- 
cal influences  possessed  by  colours. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  “ matchless  pier”  at  Southend,  whose 
peculiar  merits,  or  intrinsic  value,  no  one,  at 
the  late  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it, 
appeared  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  has  at  length 
been  taken  off  the  hands  of  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners,  who  were  the  mortgagees, 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company, 
who  have  now  become  the  purchasers  of  it  and 
its  revenues,  of  the  latter  of  which  they  doubt- 
less meditate  an  increase  when  the  projected 
railway  to  Southend  is  completed. The  Se- 

cretary of  the  GreatWestern,  Mr.  Saunders,  has 
the  very  handsome  salary,  it  is  said,  of  2,500/. 
a year  ; the  locomotive  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Gooch,  one  of  1,000/. ; another  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Clark,  750/.;  another,  the  Bristol  one, 
Mr.  Clark,  550/. ; the  Exeter,  Mr.  Ashbee, 
325/.;  and  the  Gloucester,  Mr.  Graham,  180/. 

The  head  accountant,  Mr.  Pyke,  has  550/. 

The  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
included  in  Nos.  1 a9d  3 contracts  on  the  Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley  line 
have  been  disposed  of.  The  first,  which  em- 
braced that  part  of  the  line  between  Great 
Charles-street  and  Vyse-street,  Birmingham, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Pawling,  of  Man- 
chester ; the  second,  which  included  the  line 
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between  the  junction  at  West  Bromwich, 
Staffordshire,  to  Priestfields,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Bates,  of  Wednesfield.  Nine  tenders  were 
sent  in  ; those  accepted  are  under  the  parlia- 
mentary estimate,  and  the  works  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  August,  1848. The  di- 

rectors and  contractors  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire have  placed  1,000/.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  labourers 

engaged  in  constructing  that  line.. The 

works  of  the  Victoria  tunnel,  at  Liverpool, 
have  been  recently  begun.  The  Messrs.  Holme 
and  Mr.  M'Cormick  are  the  contractors.  Seve- 
ral acres  of  land  are  in  process  of  excavation  at 
Edge  Hill,  to  be  added  to  the  present  station, 
where  there  will  thus  be  abundant  space  for  the 
thousands  who,  in  the  summer  season,  avail 
themselves  of  the  “ cheap  trains.”  The  grand 
entrance  of  the  tunnel  is  under  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Railway  Hotel.  It  is  to  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  the  town,  being  carried 
in  a direct  line  under  the  King’s  Monument, 
Christ  Church,  the  Friends’  meeting-house, 
the  chapel  in  Byrom-street,  the  North  Dispen- 
sary in  V auxhall  Road,  and  then  uuder  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  to  a station,  com- 
prising several  acres,  between  Great  Howard- 
street  and  the  Waterloo  Dock.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  at  the  various  “eyes,” 
as  they  are  termed,  along  the  whole  ol  the  line. 
The  entire  costs  of  this  gigantic  undertaking, 

says  the  Mail,  will  be  about  200,000/. The 

tunnel  on  the  Trent  Valley  line  is  driven 
through  and  nearly  all  bricked.  All  the  cut- 
tings on  this  line  are  executed,  so  also  are  all 
the  bridges,  and  the  whole  works  will  he  com- 
pleted in  a few  weeks  ; but  to  afford  time  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  works,  the  opening 
will  not  take  place  till  the  1st  May,  a more 
commendable  course,  and  likely,  ceteris  paribus, 
to  lead  to  results  much  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
than  any  to  be  consistently  expected  from  com- 
panies so  eager  to  reap  a premature  harvest 
as  those  are  who  have  lately  been  offering 
contractors  premiums  so  tempting  to  hurry 
their  works  with  break-neck  speed  into  shape 

and  action. At  the  present  time,  says  the 

Preston  Guardian,  “ the  number  of  trains  ar- 
riving at,  and  departing  from,  the  North  Union 
Railway  Station  in  this  town  daily,  amounts  to 
no  less  than  133  ; surpassed,  or  even  equalled, 
we  think,  by  no  other  station  in  the  kingdom.” 

Many  of  the  Highland  labourers  hitherto 

employed  on  the  railways  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,— thus  industriously  earning  a sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  families, — have,  it  is 
said,  thrown  up  their  employment  and  gone 
home  to  the  distressed  districts  in  the  High- 
lands, where,  they  boast,  that  they  will  now 
“ get  plenty  of  porridge  for  nothing,”  The  im- 
provident and  fearful  fruits  of  such  a depen- 
dance  on  the  Government  for  future  support 
are  said  to  be  also  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  refusal  of  men, — who  must  be  without 
employment  in  these  very  districts,  if  there  be 
any  real  distress  there  at  all, — to  embrace  the 
opportunity  offered  them  by  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern  Contractors,  while  on  a 
tour  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle, 
to  employ  three  hundred  of  them  at  2s.  4d.  to 
3s.  a day.  He  could  only  obtain  from  30  to 
40  ! At  Greenock,  too,  where  a number  of  the 
“distressed”  Highlanders  had  been  provided 
with  work  at  10s.  a week  each  in  wages, 
so  independent  of  such  work  and  such  wages 
does  their  debasing  dependance  on  “ por- 
ridge for  nothing”  appear  to  make  them 
feel,  that  they  impudently  demanded  a rise 
of  wages;  and  on  refusal,  “headed  by 
a bagpiper,”  they  “marched  away”  to  their 
“ porridge  for  nothing,”  in  preference  to 

industrious  employment  and  10s.  a week! 

A railway  carriage,  or  wheeled  saloon,  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Hamburg  for  the  use  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  will  be  30  feet  in  length,  and  from 
15  to  16  feet  in  height.  It  will  be  furnished 
with  an  antechamber,  a bed-chamber  [!  An 
unlikely  circumstance,  surely,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  be  obliged  to  travel  all  night 
by  railway,  even  “in  meditatione  fuga;”]  a 
dressing-room,  a chamber  for  his  majesty’s 
aides-de-camp,  and  a saloon,  the  whole  fitted 
up  with  great  magnificence,  and  adapted  to  the 

most  improved  ideas  of  comfort. All  the 

American  railway  shares  are  said  to  be  now  at 

a premium. A line  of  electric  telegraph, 

says  a correspondent  of  Galignani’s,  has  been 


completed  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  it  has  worked  admirably  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg,  a distance  of  300  miles. 
The  journals  of  Pittsburg  have  published  the 
proceedings  of  congress  of  one  afternoon  on 
the  following  morning ; and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  news  from  the  great  cities  of  the 

Atlantic  coast. A correspondent  of  the 

Edinburgh  Chronicle  states  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  intends  to  make  a new  and  important  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph  for  postal  communi- 
cation. ' 


RUSSELL’S  “ STEEDY  LEWIS.” 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
and  useful  journal,  I beg  to  submit  a descrip- 
tion of  the  accompanying  design  for  a lewis, 
for  the  purpose  of  speedily  raising  and  setting 
stones  prepared  for  masonry. 

The  ordinary  lewis,  so  well  known  and  ge- 
nerally used  by  masons,  requires  no  further 
description  than  a reference  to  the  present 
claims  of  advantage,  at  least  in  its  readier  ap- 
plication, even  where  small  stones  are  specified 
to  be  lewised,  which  by  this  process  can  be 
effected  in  at  least  one-third  the  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  1 
and  2 represent  front  and  side  view  of  the 
lewis  when  expanded  and  carrying  the  weight, 
and  ofwhich  the  model  of  the  following  di- 
mensions has  been  tested  to  five  tons  without 
any  symptoms  of  defect  or  inadequacy.  The 
dowels  or  prongs  are  each  four  inches  long, 
one  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  with 
proportionate  shoulders  to  form  the  eylet  (for 
ring  of  three-quarter  bolt  iron),  countersunk 


on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane  for  the  ring  to  act  upon,  the  back  edge 
above  the  ring  of  each  dowel  being  cham- 
phered  with  a curved  shoulder,  to  allow  the 
lower  ends  to  spread  when  the  ring  is  raised, 
the  hole  to  receive  the  lewis,  as  usual,  being 
cut  larger  at  bottom,  or  as  it  is  termed  dove- 
tailed. The  lewi3  is  simply  inserted,  as  shewn 
in  figure  3,  and  by  raising  the  ring  the  lower 
ends  expand,  as  described  above ; and  upon 
lowering  the  same,  it  is  immediately  released 
without  the  tedious  process  of  knocking  out 
the  pin,  bolt,  shackle,  and  the  centre  dowel 
of  the  ordinary  lewis.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  case  the  lewis  hole,  by  error  or  ignorance, 
should  be  cut  too  large;  the  ring  being  of  egg 
form,  bv  reversing  the  smaller  end  downwards 
the  dowels  or  prongs  become  more  extended, 
by  which  means  the  evil  is  obviated  without 
inserting  slips  of  iron  or  lead,  as  usually  ap- 
plied at  the  risk  of  Hushing  the  stone  or  giving 
out  of  the  lewis. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  H.  Russell. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

An  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese 
for  assistance  in  this  work  has  been  issued  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  shewing  strong  claims 
to  their  co  operation.  Much  has  been  done  at 
a heavy  cost  to  the  chapter;  the  estimated  sum 
now  required  is  22,000/.  This  does  not  in- 
clude some  alterations  in  the  choir,  concerning 
which  the  following  remark  is  made  in  the 
appeal : — 

“ The  dean  and  chapter  are  sensible  that 
the  actual  choir  is  not  in  all  respects  what 
might  be  desired.  But  they  feel  the  greatest 
reluctance,  at  the  present  time,  to  propose  any 
definite  plan  for  its  alteration.  This  is  a de- 
partment of  cathedral  architecture  in  which 
much  information  and  experience  are  yet  to 
be  acquired.  The  dean  and  chapter  at  present 
can  do  no  more  than  express  their  entire  con- 
viction that  the  most  magnificent  church  which 
serves  merely  to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste  has 


entirely  missed  its  proper  end  and  object.— 
And  greatly  will  they  rejoice,  if,  after  some 
longer  time  for  observation,  they  shall  he  able 
to  devise  a plan,  whereby,  without  violating 
the  rules  of  architectural  fitness,  a larger  por- 
tion of  their  fabric  may  be  made  more  directly 
available  toward  the  great  purpose  for  which 
every  church  is  designed,  — the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.” 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  understand 
exactly  what  this  means,  we  should  like  to  do  so. 

A large  recessed  and  canopied  arch,  ordered 
to  be  raised  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  to 
the  mcmorv  of  his  late  father,  is  nowcompleted, 
except  the  effigy,  which  the  sculptor,  Mr.  E. 
Richardson,  is  now  engaged  upon.  It  is  placed 
under  the  great  window  in  the  south  transept, 
opposite  to  St.  Richard’s  shrine  and  tomb,  and 
near  to  the  recessed  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop 
Langton.  It  is  at  length  decided  to  insert  a 
triplet  in  the  Wren  mullioned  window,  so  long 
a disfigurement  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sin, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
two  or  three  letters  in  The  Builder  respect- 
ing the  competition  for  building  the  proposed 
new  workhouse  at  Kensington,  in  which  the 
good  faith  of  your  correspondent  G.  H.  S.  is 
impugned,  I have  the  honour  of  forwarding 
to  you  the  following  plain  statement  of  facts  re- 
specting the  plan  now  adopted  by  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Allom  estimated  the  original  plan  with- 
out the  chapel  at  8,760/.;  when  the  tenders  were 
sent  in  for  building  the  same,  they  ranged  from 
13,700/.  to  17,500/.  Mr.  Allom,  who  was  pre- 
sent when  the  tenders  were  opened,  then  ac- 
counted forthe  difference  between  those  tenders 
and  his  own  estimate,  by  stating  that  he  had 
discovered  an  error  in  the  quantities  of  the 
person  employed  by  the  builders  to  take  them 
out,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  500/.  in  one  of 
the  trades,  namely,  the  bricklayer’s.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  communicated  this  discovery  to  the 
guardians  before  the  tenders  were  sent  in;  but 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  your  correspondent 
G.  H.  S.  meant  to  insinuate  that  he  could  have 
discovered  this  error  only  at  the  moment  the 
amount  of  the  tenders  was  briefly  read  over  to 
him.  I requested  Mr.  Allom  to  inform  me 
what  were  the  other  trades  concerned  in  this 
error,  and  he  replied,  “the  principal  ones  are 
the  carpenter  and  the  mason.”  I then  observed, 
“Allowing  1,500/.  for  these  trades,  Mr. 
Allom,  the  lowest  tender  will  still  exceed 
your  estimate  by  3,500/.” 

The  guardians,  or  rather  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  guardians,  then  concerted  with 
Mr.  Allom  to  reduce  the  expense  of  his  plan, 
and  in  my  presence,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  assured  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
that  Mr.  Allom  and  one  of  the  builders  who 
competed  for  the  work  had  undertaken  to 
carry  the  amended  plan  out  for  9,800/.,  and 
that  that  undertaking  was  so  strong,  that 
it  was  almost  as  good  as  a tender.  I ridiculed 
the  idea,  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  whether  they 
could  believe  such  a statement.  But  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  bowed  civilly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  it,  and  to  calculate  and  reason 
upon  it. 

When  the  tenders  for  the  reduced  plan 
were  sent  in,  they  ranged,  as  I expected, 
from  11,000/.  to  13,000/.  in  round  numbers. 
Mr.  Allom  accounts  for  this  now  by  additions, 
which  are  explained  to  me  to  be  that  of  199/. 
for  the  relieving  officer’s  store-room  and 
office-rooms  essential  to  our  parochial  pro- 
visions for  the  poor,  which  must  be  provided 
for  at  a greater  expense  elsewhere,  if  not  in- 
cluded in  the  workhouse,  and  without  which 
the  new  workhouse  would  have  been  inferior 
to  the  present  on.1,  which  is  in  some  measure 
provided  with  them. 

Besides  this  addition  there  was  a sum  of 
about  170/.  or  1 80/.  for  a superior  kind  of  brick 
for  parts  of  the  building. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,— John  Perceval, 

Guardian  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington. 
Caropden  Cottage,  Kensington, 

Feb.  20,  1847. 


Lectures  on  Architecture. — Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  commenced  a course  of  four  lectures 
on  architecture  at  the  London  Institution,  on 
Thursday  last.  The  works  of  the  Egyptians 
formed  the  subject  of  the  first  lecture. 
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BRUNETTI’S  MODEL  OF  ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM. 

A visit  to  this  very  interesting  model, 
in  Piccadilly,  will  be  found  to  give  a last- 
ing enjoyment;  clear  ideas  are  gained  of 
places  and  events  described  in  the  holy 
writings  ; and  facts,  all-important  for  man- 
kind, are  fixed  in  the  mind  more  indelibly 
by  an  hour’s  examination  of  it  than  would 
be  done  by  a month’s  reading.  Of  all  locali- 
ties Jerusalem  has  the  strongest  claims  upon 
our  attention, — “ that  city,  where,  of  old,  Je- 
hovah dwelt, — where  David  sung, — and  where 
Jesus  suffered.”  To  have  its  walls  and  gates 
and  buildings, — the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  Temple,  the  pool  of  Bethcseda, — brought 
tangibly  before  us  at  our  own  doors,  is  a great 
advantage  for  which  many  thanks  are  due  to 
the  artist  who  produced  this  model.  Like  all 
similar  works,  the  first  view  of  it  disappoints, 
but  after  a little  time,  the  mind  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  scale,  and  the  various  objects, 
viewed  relatively,  grow  into  importance. 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  re- 
cognizing as  we  have  done  the  ability  with 
which,  generally,  it  is  executed,  we  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  find  fault  with  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  given  to  the  Temple  : it 
has  all  the  character  of  a cinquecento  Italian 
building,  none  of  the  Temple  raised  by  Ilerod. 
Mr.  Brunetti  would  do  well  to  cancel  it. 

The  site  of  the  new  protestant  church  about 
to  be  built  on  Zion,  by  Mr.  Johns,  is  pointed 
out  by  a small  block  of  stone  from  the  spot, 
placed  there  by  the  architect  himself. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Mr.  George  Raphael  Ward  has  just  now 
completed  two  engravings  in  mezzotinto,  which 
will  tend  to  advance  his  reputation.  One  of 
the  two  is  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  well-known 
railway  contractor,  in  Paris,  and  the  other  of 
the  venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Warden  of 
Durham  University-* *  The  first  is  from  a pic- 
ture painted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ulidge,  and  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1846.  The  second  is 
from  a painting  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Swinton,  and  is 
to  our  minds  by  far  the  best  work.  The  head 
is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  general 
effect  artistical  and  good.  They  are  both  rather 
dark  picture  prints : when  it  is  remembered, 
however,  that  the  chief  excellence  of  mezzo- 
tinto is  exhibited  in  shadows  and  not  in  lights, 
which  present  much  difficulty,  and  often  appear 
cold  and  poor  when  compared  with  the  lights 
in  a line  engraving,  even  when  treated  with  the 
greatest  skill,  the  reason  is  obvious.  Most  of 
our  readers  probably  are  aware  that  in  mezzo- 
tinto engraving,  the  whole  ground  of  the  plate 
is  at  first  black,  and  the  lights  are  produced  by 
scraping  away  and  burnishing  parts  of  the  sur- 
face : whereas,  in  a line  engraving,  the  ground 
is  white,  and  the  lines  and  shadows  are  formed 
upon  it  by  the  “ graver.” 


Fall  op  more  Old  Houses. — The  metro- 
polis is  being  gradually  purged  of  its  old  and 
crazy  edifices,  happily  without  any  great  fa- 
tality. The  fall  of  two  of  these  we  had  very 
recently  occasion  to  notice,  and  since  then 
three  more  have  fallen,  one  in  Ratcliffe  and 
two  in  Kent-street,  Southwark,  by  which 
latter,  however,  seven  lives  were  placed  in  im- 
minent jeopardy,  although  they  all  escaped 
with  almost  miraculous  impunity.  Besides  the 
one  at  Ratcliffe,  four  others  there  have  been 
shored  up  until  razed  to  the  ground,  which 
they  are  forthwith  to  be.  The  two  at  South- 
wark, as  well  as  these,  have  been  long  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  district  surveyors,  or  at 
least  long  known  to  have  been  in  a very  crazy 
condition,  although  poverty  has  tempted  many 
poor  people,  knowingly,  to  risk  their  lives  in 
them,  in  order  to  save  theirrents. 

Battersea  new  Church. — A new  Church 
to  hold  800  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  near  the 
Princes’  Head.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle  ; the 
style,  decorated  gothic  of  the  date  Edward  III. 
The  builders  are  now  making  their  estimates, 
and  it  will  be  commenced  in  about  a month. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Bury  are  the  architects. 

* Published  by  the  Engraver,  31,  Fitzroy  Square. 


CorresyonDcmr. 

new  plotting  scale  for  surveyors. 

Sir,— Perceiving  in  your  number  of  the  6th 
instant  a communication  by  Mr.  Edward 
Blake,  wherein  he  gives  an  explanation  and 
illustration  of  a surveyoi’s  plotting  scale  de- 
vised by  him,  I beg  to  forward  you  a drawing 
of  one  invented  by  me,  and  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Mechanics  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1845,  to  which  his 
scale  bears  an  extraordinary  similarity. 

Although  the  invention  is  not  one  of  very 
high  importance,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  fair 
that  the  inventor  should  in  every  cuse  claim  his 
due,  and  that  proper  acknowledgment  should 
be  made  where  there  is  a title  to  it.  However, 
I should  not  have  troubled  you  in  the  matter, 
but  that  Mr.  Blake’s  scale  appears  faulty  in 
several  respects  as  compared  with  the  one 
previously  in  use.  The  most  important  is  the 
impossibility  of  using  more  than  one  offset 
scale  to  the  same  line  scale  ; whereas  in  that 
which  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  many 
line  scales  being  marked  at  the  sides,  and  the 
groove  being  left  open  at  the  end,  the  different 
offset  scales  necessary  from  time  to  time  may 
be  introduced  into  the  same  frame. 

There  is  a decided  objection  to  the  position 
of  the  brass  pins  in  Mr.  Blake’s  scale,  as  the 
paper  is  thereby  injured  in  the  very  place  where 
it  should  be  most  perfect,  namely,  on  the 
measured  line.* 

Probably  these  suggestions  may  be  of  value 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  already 
had  the  original  scale  in  use. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  Murray. 

H.  M.’s  Dockyard,  Portsmouth, 

Fe6.  16th,  1847. 


J&torfilanfa. 

Soup-Kitchens  for  the  Poor.  — The 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  soup-kitchens  for 
the  poor,  which  is  considered  to  have  some 
merit  apart  from  the  cheap  preparation  of  soup, 
lately  questioned,  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
acted  upon,  not  only  in  Ireland,  where  Mr. 
Soyer  is  about  to  superintend  the  working  of 
his  scheme  under  the  direction  of  Government, 
but  also  in  London,  and  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  building  originally  projected  by 
Mr.  Soyer,  for  which  the  plan  first  laid  before 
the  Government  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  architect,  has  a central  area,  of  square 
form,  in  which  are  a boiler,  a large  pan,  tables, 
and  every  convenience  for  preparing  the  ingre- 
dients. The  soup  is  finally  made  in  large  ob- 
long pans,  ranged  round  the  area,  and  beyond 
these  is  a passage  for  the  attendants,  who  can 
thus  readily  serve  out  the  soup  into  basins  fixed 
in  a frame,  which  forms  the  other  side  of  the 
same  passage.  The  liquid  in  these  pans  is 
heated  by  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  building 
is  enclosed  on  the  four  sides,  a narrow  space 
being  left  for  the  poor,  and  much  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  prevent  confusion. 
It  will  be  covered  with  canvass.  This  plan 
has  since  been  modified  in  size,  and  in  some 
details.  The  present  scarcity  renders  such 
schemes  worthy  of  examination,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  by  many  whether  they  are 
free  from  injurious  results.  At  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  soup-kitchens,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  have  been  sometime  in  operation. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Stone. — Sir, — In 
passing  through  Clifton  some  time  since,  I 
observed  a circumstance  that  I think  ought  to 
be  generally  known  to  builders.  It  was  after 
the  late  frosts.  Some  new  balconies  had  been 
put  up  about  nine  months  before,  and  some 
of  the  parties  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
painting  the  bottoms  and  edges  with  several 
coats  of  paint.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
water  falling  on  the  top  lodged  in  the  stone 
(the  paint  preventing  an  outlet),  and  froze 
there,  and  the  result  was  that  it  burst  the  lower 
part,  which  fell  off,  paint  and  all,  in  large 
spawles,  very  much  to  the  danger  of  the 
passers  by. — Yours,  &c.  H. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  Company’s  Bill. 
— The  Government  having  refused  assent  to 
this  bill,  the  second  reading  has  been  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  its  promoters,  to  enable 
them  to  submit  some  modifications  to  the 
House. 

* In  Murray’s  scale  the  ends  are  elongated  to  receive  a 
lead  weight  instead  of  a pin.— Eo. 


Projected  Works,  &c.— Advertisements 
have  been  issued  for  contract-tenders  for  the 
various  works  necessary  in  erection  of  church 
at  Congleton ; improvement  of  church  in 
Cornwall ; partial  razing  and  rebuilding  of 
church  at  Wolsingbam,  and  erection  of  school 
at  Towlaw  (extension  of  time)  ; partial  re- 
building and  restoring  of  church  at  Trow- 
bridge ; alteration  and  erection  of  farm-offi- 
ces, cottages,  &c.,  near  Edinburgh  ; excava- 
tion, masonry,  &c.,  of  aqueduct  and  main 
pipes,  cast-iron  sluices,  cocks,  and  other  metal 
works,  and  a quantity  of  20-inch  cast-iron 
and  other  pipes,  all  for  Bristol  Water  Works  j 
the  various  usual  ordnance  works  in  masonry, 
carpentry,  &c.  & c.  at  Dorchester,  Wey- 
mouth, Trowbridge,  and  Sheffield  barracks, 
and  Portland  Castle;  the  working  of  lime- 
stone, and  other  quarries  or  hauling-stone  for 
repair  of  roads  in  Herefordshire;  600  cubic 
yards  of  good  Kentish  rock-stone,  at 
Rochester;  repair  of  pavements,  for  5 
years,  at  Portsea;  large  supply  of  stock 
bricks  at  Cowes  ; various  works  necessary  in 
formation  of  1)  miles  of  Newport  and  Hereford 
Railway;  3 miles  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  &c.  ; 
11  miles  and  9 miles  of  London  and  North- 
Western  ; 21  miles  and  4 miles  of  Glasgow 
and  Dumfries;  and  for  erection  of  a bridge  at 
Dumbarton  ; Cast-iron  Viaduct  at  Liverpool ; 
stations,  warehouses,  8 cottages  and  walls,  on 
London  and  Brighton  Railway;  also  for  a 
quantity  of  railway  bars  at  York  Station,  and 
6,500  tons  of  malleable  iron  rails,  1,850  tons 
of  cast-iron  chairs,  and  70,000  sleepers,  for 
Caledonian  and  Dumbarton  Junction  Railway  ; 
for  the  erection  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Gram- 
mar Schools  at  Rochdale  ; and  the  Walworth 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ; and  for 
building  sewers  in  Camden  Town  and  White- 
chapel. 

Continental  Glass  Manufactories. — 
The  first  window-glass  manufactory  in  the 
province  of  Hainault  commenced  in  1625,  soon 
after  which  two  others  followed,  and  there  are 
now  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  houses  in  full 
blast  : sixteen  work  eight  pots,  employing  128 
blowers;  twenty-six  with  six  pots,  and  120 
blowers  ; thirty-six  with  three  stokers  ; thirty- 
six  glass  cutters  and  fifteen  potters — the  total 
cost  being  43,384/.  per  annum.  There  are  five 
new  glass-houses  being  built  for  1847,  and  two 
new  companies  forming  to  commence  exten- 
sive works  in  every  description  of  glass.  The 
quantity  of  coal,  charcoal,  sand,  &c.,  used  in 
glass  manufacture,  is  immense. 

Mr.  Coli.ins,  R.A.  — The  death  of  Mr. 
Collins  must  be  regarded  as  a great  loss  bv  all 
lovers  of  art.  His  beautiful  representations 
of  nature,  suffused  with  tender  sentiment,  will 
be  missed  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  had  been  twenty-seven  years  an  Academi- 
cian, and  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

Competition. — Fifteen  pounds,  and  em- 
ployment at  the  usual  commission  in  superin- 
tendence of  works,  are  offered  for  the  best 
plan  of  a town-hall  and  other  buildings  at 
Yeovil,  Somerset. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  March  1st. — Archaeological  Institute,  25,  Great 
George-strcct,  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  2nd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George. street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  3rd.— Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men, 33,  Southampton-street,  8J  p.m.  ; Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  4th. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ C.R.” — A reply  would  occupy  more  time  than  wc  cam 
spare. 

“A  Youngster  ” will  find  the  information  he  wants  in  our 
present  number. 

“ DA.”— Old  travellers  say  one  pound  per  day  will  carry" 
you  any  where  but  over  England.  A stay  in  any  one  place, 
of  course,  lessens  the  expense.  Cost  of  travelling  depends 
greatly  on  management. 

“ W.A.”  (Rochester). — Mr.  Henry  Shaw  (37,  South- 
ampton-row) has  published  a work  containing  what  our 
correspondent  wants. 

11  G.H.”  (New  Town.) — We  do  not  know  that  the  details 
of  the  window  in  question  are  published. 

“ E.D.”  (Pimlico). — Will  our  correspondent  send  us  the 
extract  he  alludes  to. 

“ J.L.C.” — Shall  appear. 

“ A Londoner  ” is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next- week. 

11  Brickbat  ” next  week. 

“ J.W.” — Ditto. 

Received. — “ W.G.”  (Ryde).  “ W.G.P.”  “ H.T.’“ 

“M.S.”  “ C.G.G.”  “ Jackplane.”  11  H.H.”  (Bromley). 
“ H.C.L.” 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses,” — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 
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TE 


C- 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

fESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 


MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD-STREET,  Brunswick -square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
Needlework  and  Tapestry;  also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  new  and  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  &o.  &c., 
worked  in  gold^or  silt-Mif-  K *" J 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Coni  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  tne  work  guaranteed —Apply  to  .JOHN  J I li- 
lt INGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PA  vEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WIIARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Bailway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
' ingbr” 

SURVEYING  AND  ESTIMATING. 

GUILDERS  and  Others  can  have  Quanti- 

,.es  taken  out  for  them  with  correctness  and  dispatch  ; their 

works  Measured,  and  Accounts  adjusted  for  considerably  less  than 
half  the  customary  charges,  by  a respectable  person  of  many  y 
experience  in  the  profession. — Address,  post-paid.  A.  C„  to  the 
of  Mr.  J.  Stalon,  carver,  No.  43,  Berwick-street,  Soho-square. 

ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  18J,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-squarel Master,  .T.  M.  Leigh. 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Planting,  Modelling,  k c.  kc.  The  Living  Model.  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art.— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  K.  W.  HERMAN.  Hon.  Sec.. 

31,  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS.  FuU  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Foreign  Countries  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  application  either 

Krsonally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  GEDGE,  British  and  Foreign 
itent  Agent,  4.  Wellington-street  South.  Strand.  MM.  Ies 
Etrangers  sont  invitCs  d’fcrire  pour  l'information  ntcessoires  s ... 
Ies  formalitfs  requises  ct  les  dfmarehes  il  suivre  pour  obteuir  des 
Brevets  d’lnvention. 

HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 
by  Architects.  Engineers.  Ac.,  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a lugli 
degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.— 33,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STIIEET,  BLOOMSBURY. 

ZINC  WORK. 

fESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HARLAND  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  othera  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash 

‘ 'neh  Pipe  per  foot  4}d.  I 3i-inch  Gutter — per  foot  41d. 

" to ,,  fid.  | 4-inch  ditto ad. 

Including  Fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4jd.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  hare 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  feoutn- 
wurk-square.  Borough.  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  C'aen  to  any  pork 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  RUFFRANCE  WnARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  \V.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stook  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemogne.  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TuCK- 
VTELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foueard.at 
Caen. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  oarriage. 

Box  Chimnev-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  C'himncy-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost  Iks 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches:  one  in  Manchester, 
and  oue  at  Bolton-1  e-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
Ac.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not.  a “ Composition,"  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  milch  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  arc  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads;  pinnacles,  uniats,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimnev-pieces, indented 
tiles  auu  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of 
' * r building  purposes. 

nted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimcr 

mnation  obtained,  on  application  .... 

Proprietors,  E.  F.  WILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

v v RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 

as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  aud  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHA  KP.  Slate  Merchants.  Tooley  s'  ' 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere- 
Lambeth,  London.  May  be  bad  also  of  all  Country  Slate-deal 

ATENT  ASPIIALTE  ROOFING 

FELT,  os  used  by 
ner  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  aud  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 

The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead. 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

Aud  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro'. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “ DRY  11  AIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deaden' 
sound.  THOH.  JNO.  CROGOON, 

8,  Laurence  Poimtney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London,  and 
Hull's  H call  Yard,  Manchester. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent),  heg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pieces  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
mav  be  seen  at  their  works  in  Eccleston-placc,  Pimlico,  leading 
out  of  Ebury-street  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

ARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  I. ... 

ing,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  aud  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  tjffices,  4-14,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranelagh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a great  sacrifice, 

having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN'S  MAN- 
SION, and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  steps  fitted 
with  ornamental  cast-iron  heads,  and  risers  full  three-eighths  in 
thickness,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  in.  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
and  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on  wrrought-iron  carriages  of  “ 
inches  by  1 inch. 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  WHERE  ELE 
GANCE,  SPACE,  and  LIGHT,  are  desirable,  as  both  curls  nr 
framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central  situation,  and  suit 
aide  in  a show-room,  warehouse,  or  any  out-door  purpose,  such  a 
for  descending  from  a drawing-room  to  pleasure-grounds,  kc.  he.  - 
Apply  to  PIERCE  aud  KOLLE,  .Stove-Grate  Manufacturers.  5, 
J ermyn-street.  Regent-street 

PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  5,  Jermvn-street, 

Regent-street,  Radiating  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers.  — 
DISSOLUTION  of  PARTNERSHIP.— In  consequence  of  a Dis-o- 
* ' " ion  of  their  SPLENDID  STOCK 

" ’ ' ihasera  at  a great 

" " iders, 

, , „ . rising 

Ranges.  Ovens,  Boilers,  not  Plates,  Turbot,  and  Fish  Kettles ; 
Bain  Marie  Pans,  and  every  article  for  kitchen  use;  PATENT 

WARM  AIR  and  ARNOTT  STOVES,  15  A Til  f 

LOCKS,  and  general  furnishing  IRONMONGER’.. 

N.B.  PIERCE  takes  this  occasion  respectfully  to  acquaint  the 
nobility,  architects,  and  gentry,  that  the  business  will  continue  to 
be  conducted  by  him  without  interruption)  08  usual 
5,  Jermyu-gtreet,  Regent-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  9.  Albion-nlacc, 
Surrey  side  of  Blaokfrinrs’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
id  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  &c_ 


\\TORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

V V Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  aud  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIEIt,  Marble- wharf,  Belviderc-road, 
Watcrloo-bridce,  or  at  the  Eneaustio  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  0.  BARE,  and  Co..  Worcester. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

rsiHE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

it-  MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanstoue, 
Chairman l,  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  arc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrton,  and  at  the 
Company's  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 km.  Mr. 
SCRIVENER,  the  Manager,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  Works 
at.  Alpcrton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  Station  of  the 
London  aud  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  All  communications  to  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  nt  the  Office  of 
the  Company,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— 30th  February,  1847. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 


4 RCHI  T E C TS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 


beauty,  and  eflect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  aad 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  nt 
ouce  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  .Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  10's,  to  23s.  per 


GIEORGE  LOVEJOY’S  NEW  SELF- 

I ADAPTING  PEN.— The  above  Patented  Pen  is  in  every 
respect  an  improvement  on  the  various  Pens  now  in  use.  A Speci- 
men Card,  containing  oue  dozen,  witli  holder,  sent  free,  on  receipt 
of  14  postage  stamps,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Address  to 
GEORGE  LOVEJOY,  Reading. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient 
Pocket  Appendage. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  l»v  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STEPHENS'S 

— *-  - ■ ' - " *.i  . . . V,  1.  I,-... ...  


facility  ns  from  a Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Price  15s.  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever- 
pointed  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  37s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54.S  tamford- 
street,  Blaekfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  this 
Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


D 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  FENS. 


cipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 


larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  ini 
tions  of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, aud  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  ore  therefore 
cautioned,  aud  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  lias  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed, 

“ G.  and  J,  DEANE’S  3 Hole  Black  Tens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge.” 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

tLWAYSon  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 


Z ~ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
■4  SILLS,  &a 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE  S Timber  Yard,  W0 ton-rood,  Pimlico 
late  C.  Moore  and  Sou),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  kosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  atOld- 
Barge-Whnrf,  U pper Ground-street, Blaokfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stook  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and .Match 
Boarding,  pinned  to  a paraUel  breadth  aud  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  It.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  ou  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


fin  ADAMb  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

J.  * Dare, MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bcrmond- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  l LOOK- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  or 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  film, 
" ' ■ • ’-  &e„  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  aud  logs  ; 1 antile,  Oak, 


d lh 

O_ods  d 

mill  prices.  V ery  ext 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  kc.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c„  Prepared,  Matolied.  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Sow  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


T 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WnARF,  late  raradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

O THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 


of  Chelsea,  Brampton 


ilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DepOt 


CILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANER 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places  :— 

Archer,  45,  Goodge-strect,  Tottejihaui-cburt-roud  : Blyth,  White 
chapel;  Cock.  424,  oxford-street:  Dean,  46,  King  William-street - 
Fcnn.  105,  New  gate-street;  Holttonffel  and  Go.,  64.  Charing: 
crass-  and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 


STAIRCASES.— To  Builders  and  Others,  engaged  in  Building. 

MR.  THOMAS  MITCHELL,  Carpenter, 

&c„  at  40,  Brown's-lane.  Spitalfields,  begs  to  inform  the 
Trade  generally,  that  he  continues  to  execute  all  kinds  of  Staircases 
and  Handrails  of  every  description,  ou  very  reasonable  terms,  ill 
town  or  country.  Persons  having  any  of  the  above  descnptiou  of 
work  to  be  done  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  by  applying  to  the 
above  T.  MITCHELL. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.-  This  ucwlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  aud  Thus.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
during  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effcc- 
tually  stopping  Knots  iu  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  iu  offering  to  the 
n.ii.iio  ot,  nrt.inlc  an  inn?  and  anxiously  caUed  for. 

is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 

paint,  can  he  used  in  all  climates  and 

situations,  and  does not  require  beat  ,, 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  (I.  and  T.  W albs,  Varnish, 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON.  . . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
liouses,  Foroimt-houses.  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

BPpltOT(iXlDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
wliite-Iead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  60,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  aud  a half  of  lead,  it  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  naiuta  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Bp  iter  , £o-aI 

(Qajcstp  s £ ’ letters  Patent 

WI  L K INS’S  “S I L F,  N T”  W A T E II- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly  ; 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  aud  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  iu  any  convenient  place  in  tlie  House,  without  .com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  awnv  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  k c.,  . 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apariments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
oue  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  actiou  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appz-  • 
rntus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby'  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  end  fix  the  “ Silent  ” one  in  its  place,  . 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  aud  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  "Silent” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so'  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  i 
being  fixed  iu  any  bed-roqm  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  : 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gowcr-placc,  - 
University  College,  Loudon. 


P 


HOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  OOLOURF.D  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
i between  Norfolk-street  and  St.  Clement's  Church  I-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding ease,  from  IDs.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed-  Likenesses 
by  tliis  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a si*‘: 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 

,p,ll,1;c,.u^-of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  nt  p 1{ 
y " Lotcsn  le  Warehouse,  No.  35,Cliiswell-rtrect 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

„ , , Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3<j.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

B«sh«t rio™ n„a, 1*. fe lit”1  *■ w"- 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  62s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


JATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 


O O I E T y 


pip- o*  5s-  ,ds- 6d-  7s.  6d.  ins.  12s.  peri 

Elliptic  Stoves  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  OR,  7d„  8d„  p 
bcU-actmg  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  B. 
■i  * rV  ^"Sht  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 


;r  gross. 

, per  inch. 

• " ‘l“  wven  ana  isacK  Boiler. 

,.,u<*  Bright  Fittings. 

T • ( £3:  33-  3 ft.  8 ia,  £3.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £4 

nr^  nni-i  i n,ce?  lad  °?  aPPLcation  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 
pre-pnid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  ’ * ltlr 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  kc. 

1>  IIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

^NGFKIRTOVWHQ*R8,’^nniM?,:u&lctu’'ll's  of  KITC'HE.V 

««4  o™, 

^3  ft,  3 ft.  3 ia  3 ft.  6 ia  3 ft.  9 ia  4 ft 

^ Hedy’s  Patcnt'lmproved,  with  took  Boiler  Mid  Wrought' lion 

K ft,  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  G ia  3 feet  9 ia  4 ft 

*5'ft  1.  C-.15s-  c,  £6.  5s.  £6.  10a  £7 

Do  pffl?8tfp  St^ve8’ nt  7i’. 8d-  and  !,d-  Per  inch. 
STfivrsCSUrC4  -of  WOLFASTON’S-’  PATENT  d REGISTER 

IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17.  TIDDEMAN,  Pnrfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. Arf  • Blackfriare,  keeps  an  assortment  ofStock*.  or  mouth- 
pieecs  ; 1‘1  sites.  Furnace-bars.  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers  Cl  m- 
Swf!I  C'  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames, Boilers 

up^etb.  •* 

STOVES,  FENDERS,  FIR  E-IRONS 

and  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  everv  improvement 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining  room  Register  Stops' 
P^',”'1Zed  J'Z'Kic7’.Sk'el  Fire-Irons  of  the  rnort  chaste  ami 
f-  s;  adapted  for  every  taste  and  .station.  The  Im- 
fcl  ici  ^kl\loo'JinaratnSi ?°  adn"ueC*  for.its  simplicity  and  capa- 
'VolPVw.mw’  5ttk,n«’  Stewing.  Steaming,  Bml- 

thf’ni  lof  oio,  K’*  Thl8  Bange  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
lilt  am  ot  pipes,  to  warm  a large  dwelling  and  conservatory  ■ is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  A. . . Z.’.  - 1 

operation  daily,  at  DEANE,  DRAY 
I ron  W orks,  SC,  Chiswell-street 


yV.'i'liiaK,  tiea  ui  tne  I'.v  j I',  \ 

faetured.  Vulcanized  ludio-Ruhher  liov  hun  r which  it  is  innnu- 
W ashen  for  Joints  in  wXr  S^K™"  8^2!?fulk  l'sed  {or 
F'aP  and  Foot  Valves, 

w,tA  considerable  advantage  in  tb„ .*  - '-  -’  agutte^^d  in  the 


inch,  and  in  blocks 


: - ; • of  flooring  boards. 

lThe ' “’E!S5Si  *&**»+■ 


„ 0 F A R T S. 

■A  ,4ET 

SK3S&  at"  “r  *“”•  “ *"• 

Jlembcn  or  the  Score ta.  v “dnuSlilou  “ay  be  obtained  from 

UAL^  o?P  to  be  formed 


t nuuK,  varus  ox 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF 

™ voluntary  contribution.  lTUilVtd  thiJ  plau^maVbe1  had 
an  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC 
aid  of  tins  o bj ect  will  take  place  in  J une. 


cheap  PAN  FOR 
■WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7a  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


ajid  DEANE’S,  tlie  Finsbury 


ARMING.— STEPHENSONS: PEILL, 


JAMES  BARKER,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  In  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s  road 

SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  g_  d_ 

11  Square  Sliding  Shutters 6 fii 

11  Ditto,  moulded  one  side o 71 

It  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back  ....  o gi 
lj  Boxing  Shutter*,  with  front  ) 

moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  >0  8 

hack  flaps,  head  and  butt J 

lj  Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded  I n „ 
front  and  head,  and  butt  back. . fv  J 


3 Ditto  

2 Lamb's  Tons 
21  Shop  Front  . 
if  Green -house, 

2 Ditto  

French  Casements,  Mash-doors, Fan  lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
luxiportionate  prices. 


e, or  Gothic., 
n-  Skylight*  . . 


UU.H1V.1  a 1 DIDij, 

Bankers  MemWs  StM0t’  the  attention  of 

Wnemrn',  l'1,u“.lut«.  uml  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Xn^^.^«?i1.rnt  leroJ0™0?B\.?troli£  B ooms,  and  otlier  apart- 
imr  Pro5wn,v.u^ levatton,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  cornbin- 
nll  n'  cn  tilation  and  n Pure  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nom.i,  Clean lin era,  and  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
gafaent firms  where  tli e lr  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong 
Mnnnf^t  ^ "‘I’M-0*  d,‘uen*ions.  1 ron  Safes.  Bookcases,  &c.- 

o'  'Z,  l u lk-.-trc  t.  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL’S 
Patent  \ entllatmg  Stoves  from  .'i3s.  upwards. 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

nttentir-  


H 

xequestcu  io  ur.A.1  A. \ 1 1 A i’OW  LKlt’t 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  cousci-vaun- 
meenhouscs,  mairu factories,  and  warehouses,  kilns" 

Ing  timber,  &c„  and  every  • = -•■-  •* 

he."'  ; > • 

I 


BF\ R a,,d- otllers  is  respectfully 


atones,  forcing  a 


’ ■“■■■  ■••-■viioo.-eo,  anus,  rooms  for  drv- 
V'"''-'  'nrjety  of  purpose  for  which  ai-tifioinl 
Bffldhv^C™i;  ?Vithi" }he  Inst  K"  011'.-  .'  ears  some  bund  reds  of 
Dumiin  is  ha\c  been  heated  upon  tins  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  sotisfac- 
dso  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  eflte.W,.  a , ;".. 
rtiieh 


SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot, 

Inch  g.  d. 

1 i Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  o 9 

1*  Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang o lo 

2 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames u 11 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang l*  o 

2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 1 oj 

Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  Muiliou  Win- 
dows, W ainscot  and  M aliogany  Sashes. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot,  ’ 
Inch  continued. 

Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto  « 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch.  a a. 

it  li  waif  square  

if  Ditto,  moulded  flout 

U Four  panel  square 

if  Ditto,  moulded  flout 

1}  Ditto,  suunre  

if  Moulded  one  side  

i*  Ditto,  both  sides.  

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  o 10 


back 

2 Six  panel  square...  

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  Vide 

2 Ditto. ditto,  both  sides.. I""' 

J Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square’  i i 

i Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  } \ 

1 • 8,1  J C°Vered  ^013,'  to  aUj 

l'rices  for  Architraves,  Baoc  Mouldings,  &e.  i and  oil  kinds  of  Joiners’  Work  in  Wainscot 
'"ORE  II  


0 fl| 


6 9 


Six  panel  square. 

. Ditto,  moulded  one  side 
J f Ditto,  ditto  both  sides  

2 lour  panel  square 

3 Ditto,  moulded  one  side  

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides  . 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  sonar.’- 

3 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  aud  square 

* ^ back  ditU,‘  ond  “OfilJcd 


0 10 
1 0* 
0 10 


Ui 


TO 


AD  ON  APPLICATION. 


'r  Mahogany. 


T 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON’S 


WINDOW  GLASS. 
Foreign  Sheet,  i 


. i.A  fi,  I S>.-CIUUu  wo  woouuiviy  c.\  press  mg  uieir  satis 
tion,  also  their  wilimgn i-ss  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  ... 
^yed  wrought-iron  holler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  he 

SZTJXnagSSS  »«*«-™wa>ii»  mwSm.u, 


1JU1LDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others 

?,™,r£?Pf^fully  infonned,  that  they  can  he  supplied  with 
GIRDERS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPJ-S  \RF  V 

KTa,rr  ® ® 

Pnnvnpv  °XEN-WORK  always  in  stock  at  JONES'S  IRON 
f°^DRY  and  MANUFACTORY.  9,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  St 
Luke  b.  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work,  ke.,  kc. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

1(18,  Druiy-lane,  and  Charlcs-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

REGS  fo  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

lmiT>vrnNE?aII!n  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DIb.OLl  ED.  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  • 
olii,  cuuZ‘l",'n!x'.  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  makesucli 
i T.  ,1;  "t6  u»d  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 

adWntege  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
^iinSp™11^’  PX  e,e'T  facUi‘y  '"r  selection.  A stock  of 
Jlain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  kc. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS 

|THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

s'Ty.n,  ,hPi?  i ’ V ’ 4’2,  CaffiBwdgc-street,  Birmingham,  and 

bmethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
cucense  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  Those  fuhes'are 
®ow  very  extensively  used  in  the  BoUcrsof  Marine  and  Locomotive 
fltetun  Engines  m England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger 
'fighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
E!^S,t€dfnSt  t0,0P'U  th0  ,Weld-  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boder.i  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  rclixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address.  42.  Cambridge-stvect, 
descent,  Bu'mlngharn ; Loudon  Warehouse,  63,  Upper  Thames 


100  feet  Bo: 

do.  SuperSOO  »d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  0 in.  . . 2d. 

6{  in.  by  4}  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . ijd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under id. 

Gratae  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
thun  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Is.  (id.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
6d.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSSETTE, 

4 in.  square,  2s. 

T . M.  lias  a splendid  engraving  ou  glass 
°f  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  oqual  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot. 


’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-ST K MET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  'of  s. 

Carnages  2o 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  presen  e its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 

Super  Copal  Varnish  

A tine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 


21  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


Sujter  Carriage  Vemisli 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakcre,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish io 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  aud  for  all  imitation 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 


Gold  .Size  for  Gilders 
Also  ns  a dryer  in  gre 
which  much  improves  the: 


-10 


builders’  u 

Brunswick  Black  

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  &c. — It  dries  immediately 

Furniture  Varnish  for  J spanners 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  

Dries  mstautlv 

Brmvu  Hard  ditto,  for  dork  Woods  . . 
Rather  longer  drying  tliau  the  above. 

MastioTaniisU.  pale,  for  Pictures 

Turpentine  Vanish 

French  Polish  

Naphtha 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  


4 inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  0 18 

5-8th  „ do.  do.  0 2 1 

1 ..  do.  do.  0 2 6 

Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
V hitellasin,  round  Valve  Cranks, 

Ball.  Lever,  aud  Copper  Wire  ..  1 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 o 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  . . 0 4 « 

Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma’s 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Leer  Machines,  trom  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-M etui  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 


j PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  23s. 
j Thirds,  23s. 

j Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon;  Turpen- 
giSfon  PCr  ebUou  ■ Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lod.  per 

r,  Bruuswiek  and  Navy  Greens,  Croincs. 
Blacks,  Blues,  Iteds,  Patent  Dryers. 

I Best  Town  Glue,  40s.  per  cwt 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  aud  Glaziers’ 
' tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

^WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT  .MAN-SQUARE. 


-'  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 

WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

'’or  the  cure  of  smoky  dhimnevs,  lias  been 
*stcd  extensively  throughout  the'  Kingdom  for 
he  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

! The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
rder,  and  can  bo  effectually  swept  by  the 
Weep  s machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
‘ement. 

1 The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Mann- 

sa  E PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  License  “granted  to  Manufacturers. 


■-  *p 

T2 

< 

i ' : 

*--’Cr~  zj 

frnli 

ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  aud  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
Establishment  the 


ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Fuuxisu- 
i.vc  IitoNMOMOKHY,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  aud  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  aud  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  aud  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  ftnd  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


freehold’ building  ground,  in 

street,  Cheapside. 


^saaaafwpaM 

ment.— By 


LIME,  SLATE,  OR  COAL 


TO  BUILDERS,  BMO^BTONE, 

TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  ^hc above 

the  New  Houses  of  5^5^^iSfc«rta*e  ways.-For  par- 

ttSSlSL  Wt? W Wa^DLE,  Stangate  Sawing  and  Pla.ung 

Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth 


BUILDING  OROUND  FOR  SHOPS- 

no  BE  LET,  in  One  or  morejl  lots,  for  the 


t^Ff^RS  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  CofFee- 

\|  L,  _ n„PKIim-  March  18th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  a very 
RESIDENCE’  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing  len 
commodious  Living  “ullrt  in  tic 

SE'SS'^SSTbafe,'^- » 

SRSwTS«  i ™ 

from  Midsummer  last,  at  a nrounu  n 


JL  erection  1,1  ho^c  ' noTand-tax  ; lease  96  years, 

each.  in  ftBcighbourhood  where  shops  are 

m'S^anWi-^PO-  b^ter'  to  Mr.  WOODS,  35  Georgc-street, 


BRICKFIELD.  , , , 

THO  BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  on  the  hanks 

KS»J„TB SSuSc ncoln?  I.».  

— " BUILDING  GROUND.  - 

TO  BE  LET,  a very  desirable  Frontage  of 

House  Agent,  Hammersmith  Koao. . 


lUlVrtL  lUUOUa...  --- 

/-%  ~'7Jkv',  ton  CHURCH  YORKSHIRE;  forming  a com- 
plet,  set  of  IVorkmi  l>rs  wines  of  tlnit  ii i^out  Bn"upon 


“<S”SS!1SSSI"KS.  “ ewIustoSfSoM'SS-. 

JdSlilSK  BLiiCE,  Crvjdondi™ 


33.  ft  f‘“: 


tliat  place.- By 


«^jsSSSRSS^fSSSS^,m 


for  the  Sale  or  nmwi , num,  — 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  rears, 


M 


place.— By 

FSSRS  BLAKE,  on  the  Premises,  on 

U/dSIVO.  ULiraiv  y,  J...  nt  Eleven 


* SSKS.  DLrtlv  u,  imi  hi,.  ■ ■ - - I 

1YX  WEDNESDAY,  March  10th,  “^^^t^ofthfatlve 

for  Twelve  o'clock,  the  Stock  m 1 an'l^Jther  round  tim- 

old-established  F !Int\iCn°e^d' fence  stuff, 'fir'  timber  and  qiiarUrlng, 

and  the  usual  variety  of nffjf'o^n^ery  The  implements  cm- 

KSSK&EaSsnsa ^kr.SB±,v1~;Sftri: 

lore,  stop,  1“f1^?2,'.S,Sik s3£3« lb,  • church  or  lods* 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  impc^l  quarto. 

i RCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

A ofSKELToncHyncH 


indsomeiy  oounu  m emu..  ..  ....  mo  ov^  . 

gilt  edge,  21a  : Plain  Copies,  in  yjot  u, 
London;  GEOltCE  BELL,  It 


ti.  Fleet-street. 


KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  «sy^t»55yjWKSSiSS 


stump  of  meadow  hay,  *0.  &c.  -nay  - (He  Castle  lun, 

the  sale,  and  I'atalogTies  Sprcwf  Eagle,  Wandsworth ; Bells, 

Tooting;  Plough. .Uapham,  ^e_’ Epsom  ; Greyhound, 


CLAP  HAM  COMMON.-To  Builders,  Speculators,  Building 
Societies,  and  others.  . . 

TO  BE  LET,  for  99  \ ears,  a desirable 


,w;  £K'S=Y  sS fgj  |g-<  |gg«fc 

Sid  Sf  MfflSW.  BLAKE.  Croydon,  Sumy. 


BUILDERS'  PRICES,  CORRECTED  TO  THE  PREHEAT 

This  d.y  i.  p..hB.hrf,pn«  ly  ”p  p”l  OE  ” RDO  K 

CROSBY’S  BUlLDERb  PRILL  uuutv 

foS.  containing  a 

allowed  by  the  to  be  mwt important,  in- 

tinns  1 n . yA*  v p’.v'r niM iu g Act,  a new  Plate,  shewing  the  Sections  of 
WUiu“?orhDwclling-hous(«,  Warehouses,  &c„  also  a complete  List  of 

S“TSn:  .old  by  1VJL  JOY,  U.  P.Kmr.l.r-row,  .nd  .11 

Booksellers.  


CHELSEA,  REA^STEAM.nOAT  PIER. 


IIUILUINU  LA  AD,  , 

rivo  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  tot 

1 the  motion  of . WbhoJ.on^l^.r^Ujy.nd  pig.  for 

sssfrfc 


Eight-roomed  “?^^f^prov(raratsfomnihuses  and  boats  con- 
situate  in  thc  niidrt  of  mproAcme  . metropolis, 

etantly  plying  to  and 1 fromthe  Ihty,  97  year9.- -Apply 

Leases  direct  from  the  free!  older ■ i enn  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea, 


opposite  Cremomc  Gardena  


to  wS5K^^5^M»Jsap  Lfas'es 

TI^O  BE  LEI,  on  BUILDING  LhAbK, 

hssmmmm 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR  H.  BIERS  has  received  the  direct  ons 
i 5L2  M%YipSDAYESMWED5ESDAAL  Lf*h 

IliftiSlMIpl 

iSiplgll^ 


to  anv  part  of  tne  Kingdom  ; aim 
ly,  will  oe  ,*JJJSIlJ1nta,for  Water-carriage,  the  stock  being 
„„n,nO  Rog'Oj  pj;S“  „ ^^  C?iL“pP,|0V  ED  BILLS  nt 


th..  Grand  Junction  Gauai.  An  no ' “ „ “ 
dFourM  ontlis.  — 111.  Broad-street.  ■ .nl.len-sqnai .,_ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Just  published,  pnee  ,s.  bd.  ■ 

,1  SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for  I 

V SHOP.PROSTS ,ih  th,  “SfJSSls""1  I 

-sgaai 


«li 


advancing  witn  tne  timer.,  wr 


HIE  POLYCHROMATIC  ORNAMENT 

lA  1 u._r  ...  p..mnlM  of  the  Interior  Decora- 


„ °I  SfSS 


SS«3^»®3BS?3  «i-  PALREK,  on  the  prr- 


WITH  Xtr.ue.ia  i .n  i 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

SSSES” 


Kssssagg^S3S»wsss 


aUBv°ELHV'ARO  ADAMS,  Architect;  and  printc 
° Sow1' ready,  One  voL  royal  4to„  half-bound,  with 
enamel  wrapper,  prn.^  j1^  Iss0>.  ^ 215  Regent-street. 


colours  by 
i ornamented 


TOROWN’sWmNCI^ES  OF  P RAC- 
15  ticai,  perspective  -. 

Dehnenll'iS  Arch. «*JjJ nS'JiS  ^ cloth.  JU.  1«M. 

VarTer’I  ancient  architecture  of 

EhHLASD.  Ry  JOBS 

npw.rd.  Al.oo  SpeulmenA  ["o  o loroe  H,  ooo  nh" 

'~cotman!s!  architectural  antiqui- 

vwsTSssi  rsx.»® 

^uon^ IKcimSns  'of  gothic  archl 

« esaatajassr  “ - 1 ■* 


NnrirR The  following;  are  the  ONLY 

»saJX.*U,  *h.  r;-'.'?5E  ouliR.  S™& 

17,  Susscx-place,  Kensington. 


....  .ations,  tsecuons,  aim  x 

SSSK“5»  SSSSSUSAt  >»a  no.  Imltbonnd  morooeo,  Only 
;“  ?CGIN’S  EXAMPLES  of  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 

TECTUBE.  234  Plates,  3 vols.  -no.  cloth,  SL  15s. ; published  at 


had 


Garden,  London. 


The  Eighth  t.  *%»*».  „„  . y, 

A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRAC- 

TICAL  LAND  SURVEYING.  For  the  uwof  Schools  and 

„T!1L  D-nnti,ml  HvlUllIll 


" ” TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS . 

MORTICEING  MACHINES  are  now 

oflcrul  FOR  SALE . th. i“7‘  g'iS.’KS 


Fire  bricks. — ward  & ,H,.AR,T’ 


•very  description. 


TICAL  LAND  SURVEYING,  r or  toe 

Students.  .. 


TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSilRATICnL 

Win,  ;,n  Pmeticnl  E«jA  »d  n Sew  Tie.t.e  on  L„,1L„. 

‘^PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Port  I.  5S.- 
K PitACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Pnrt  II.  7s.  6d. 
^INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 


SECOND  EDITION 


bLwi'if  auixivit. 

rriHE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price 

ONE  SHILLING. 

H.UFVBV  PTT7.<;ERALD. 


OK E SHILixiiiu. 

Bv  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Y t.rk-strcct.  ^venbgarden 

at  pad  nnd  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  ll.YK  ' r. » 

£Xd"“  M^/oMEftFORD  m,  ^jjTSJgjg^, 

Mr.  KING,  1,  North-street  and  44,  LasGetreei, 


. LOngmAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  mid  LONGMANS. 


London : iiuiionmi.,  

Just  pubushea^iu^rj^  ^ ^ wjthan.;'  pnoe 


CANTON  UNION. — TO  BUILDERS,  fl  RON  FOUNDERS,  AND 

Ul  Illilto.  ■ n . r,  rr, 

To  BE  SOLD,  from  3 to  400  feet  of  C AST 

THOV  PIPING  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  BOILER, 
FURNACE,  Ld  the  complete 

a lire  building,  by  means  of  ho  water.  1 he  ' „aTR  si„c0 

baviiigitccu  erecu-d  at  a large  outlay  1 at 

MORTLOCK,  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Qarton,  33rd  Febmarg.  m . 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  COACHMAKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

TVTESSRS.  LESLIE  and  SON  beg  to  an- 

IlgSSSSflfMs 


n Monasteries  on  the  Witham.”  pnee  Is.  bU. 

rr  HE  EXISTING  REMAINS  of  the 

g 1 1 1 ’ ...  . _ „,i  TtiotvgAf  lvmip between 


WSSSTJAS  ,W«S»i* 
"“r  biiilukips  S.5SS  SS-t&SSj  "ifp'Sf  s 

him^o”uy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

"Herapath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  18 16.  - 

Tiik  Builder's  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useni 

tive  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  ail 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 


IK  La  1 o 1 I xn  vr  xmiuxvw^  --- 

ANCIENT  BRITONS,  within  a small  District  lying  between 

Lincoln  and  Sleaford.  Vicar  of  Scopwiek,  Ac.,  &c. 

rS  ft*  SBSSSS&i*  <k 


on  tne  Xjnustl  remitim,  ... 

DnTXn‘SftV,«aS.»d™ 

nation  of  the  Traditions  relating 
....  14  un  1 1,  • nml  TV 


lany  otner  places  , „ ■ 

..  ir 

ACCOUNT^S’tlie  LINCOLN  SHIRE  MONAS- 
TEJAOOB’S  LETTER  ; a series  of  Priictical  Ad- 
dresses, -Is.  London . R.  SPENCER,  314,  High  Holboni. 


!t^  Dwelling-house,  ju  ,So*th  Audley  btrect. 


irouuigco  Hi 

jruu  ix, sc  ;^,lXnt°D4eWhouse,  in  oo.J  xxumc, 

SON?  k Margaret  Place,  Cavendish  Square. 


’'V-fftu^lv'iftdnnh^ 

S,Sp^aiiipB#^^&S;, 


•*  Sunday  Times,"  Dec.  6th.  1848.  ij 

;u  the  smallest  possible  Bpacc. 


c 


ARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publisl 

• * . 1 ,j.-n  Flnmnnlarv.  aM 


xt  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  a| 

riiSoil ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  desent 
Text,  and  to  comprise— 

L The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NIOHOMON-S  CARPE 
TP  US'  NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  G 
pcnlry  and  Joinery  ; 84  PlatS  with  Addittons  and  Improvcme. 

l°ihSi?p“LEMENT  A.-New  Subjecte  of  Hoofs,  Domes,  Do. 
Windows,  &c.,  of  recent  construction  m I ubhc  and  Private  Bui 

^^EM°ENTCtB.— Ancient  Carpentry  ofEnglauiRSp. 

- «,,,.r.  -, , , ,1  Timber  YY  ork,  btaudards,  otairca. 


n Monthly  Parts,  a most  C< 


IMPORTANT  SALE.— To  Paper  Stainers,  Block  Cutters,  and 


OCK  UUUCIh,  I'-'I'* 

s,  a capital  blending 
cutting  nnd  joining 


.Dies,  cutting  will  J’ 
r,r*«n^Cbpnm^nd ’planks.  *”  The  ttoctaj  comprise  marbles. 

?88d  ’ wS^thlrSSd^ofii &pCrivWateCm^u^i5raUndUa  Spring 
Manufactory  Trevor  (.hanel.  Kmg 


ar  T^'O^Chap^Knighttbridga— -May  be  viewed 


the  day  previous  and  morning  of  sale  ; ogu®  »«*  ^ 

A?Sni "F8?.™4t“eKBnto.  «*  “ *-*»«« 

Chelsea- 


and  the  Queen's  Inns. 

£ siKdon's  connection  with  our  city,  as  the  architect^  the 


T SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  oi  x-ng.auu 
mens  of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  YY  ork,  Standards,  btairca. 

ftsofeEjiS'T“;."ltft‘cftn«I  1 W««C  » 

and  Italy.  By  an  Architect 


-Sffi 


„ „„.p  ,,, ...e genius  latent  out  u -'i-.'-.- 

VhVnh  her  n.tio,',.l 

wealthier  classes  now_needed,  was  lie  whose^  M>„ 


*.'”±7o  ~nd  Ih, 


sh  pubUc.”-/*'reemaTV»  ,/m.i  « 

“‘“The  profession  he  so  eminently  distinguished  will,  >«c  — - 

LONGMAN  and  Co.;  and  SlMPKlN  auu  MAtnnao 
burgh  ; A.  and  C.  BLACK. 


SUPPLEMENT  Aloaern  u«iFum  x—o— 

Mpn  nt  Hfcisa 

" i;  's I ;AppL K pIk  N T F.—Modern  Front,  willi  Finn,  of  lJo  Joi’ 
t&SmXWilSm,  Shop.  Of  Y.rion,  Trndos,  nUmm 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  x aris. 

Ml  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  nnd  dimension 
then  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  add  «ni  * 
bcof'a nature  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  G^usxrftheLon 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  « 

hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  antlat 52?J5™f  an(i  Text, 
each  Part  with  Eight  «^xecuted  Engjuvnws  ^ 1 ext, 

JOHN  WEALE^J.  HWi  HoTborn.  . Canv^m  an^thc  Trad 
tr^tS^itK—^os^'ctii^'s^rrad^^th^lie  First  P^rt^  May 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


the1  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  Coun 
Saturday,  February  27, 1847. 
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BOOKS  FOR  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, SURVEYORS,  &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a steady  sober  person,  perfect 

master  of  his  business,  ns  foreman  of  Painters.  Liberal 
remuneration  ; address,  8.,  “ Builders"  Office,  York-street,  Covcnt 
Garden.  Reference  required. 

WANTED,  a Clerk  of  Works,  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  buildings  out  of  England.— 
Applications  to  state  age,  previous  experience,  salary  required,  and 
references  ns  to  respectability,  Aa — Address  P.  G.,  Mr.  b.  Russell, 
printer.  Paternoster-row. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  AND  OTH E RSj 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  by  Trade 

n Carpenter,  but  wishing  for  a little  improvement,  a 
SITUATION  in  the  above  line.  Wages  «« 

Town  preferred  .—Address,  p.  p.,  to  A.  Z 
George's  East.  


TO  BUILDERS  OR  ENGINEERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  a Young  Man  of  respectability 

and  good  address  as  junior  Clerk  ; he  must  write  a neat 
aud  expeditious  band,  be  able  to  square  dimensions,  and  ready  at 
accounts.  One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a Builder's  or  En- 

fiuecr's  office  will  be  preferred.  Good  reference  and  security  will 
c required,  and  a moderate  salary  only  given  at  present  Apply 
to  Messrs.  BUNNF.TT  and  CORPE,  26,  Lombard-street,  City. 


TO  ENGINEERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED  a Person  who  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  Steam  Engines  and 
Machinery  of  various  kinds,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
superintendence  of  workmen  ; he  must  be  able  to  make  good 
working  drawings,  aud  possess  a competent  knowledge  of  Smiths’ 
and  Pounders’  wo-k  generally,  if  acquainted,  with  the  details  of  a 
Brass  Foundry  and  Brass  Working  would  be  preferred.  Good 
references  will  be  required.  Apply  to  Messrs.  BUNNETT  aud 
COKPE,  26,  Lombard-street,  City. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  AND  BUILDERS’ 
SMITHS. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted  a Partner, 

having  the  command  of  3,0001.  to  5,0001.,  to  join  the  adver- 
tiser in  working  more  extensively  a most  valuable  patent  connected 
with  buildings  in  conjunction  with  an  old  manufacturing  business 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years.— Particulars  maybe 
had  of  Messrs.  HINDMAN  and  HOWARD,  Solicitors,  284.  Ba- 
sinehall-street,  or  of  Messrs.  NETTLEFOLD  and  SON,  64,  High 
Holbom. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

THE  Advertiser  will  undertake  to  get  out 

the  foundations  for  one  or  two  houses  at  a moderate  cost, 
as  he  has  a deposit  for  the  earth.— Address  Y.  Z.,  75,  Horscferry- 
road,  Westminster. 

March  2nd,  1847.  


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man  of  great 

respectability,  is  in  wont  of  a SITUATION  os  CLERK  in 
a Builder's  Office.  He  writes  a neat  hand;  would  make  himself 
useful  as  book-keeper,  time-keeper ; would  assist  in  taking  out 
quantities,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  If  engaged  to  a 


road,  Lambeth,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Estimating  and  Mea- 
suring Surveyor,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  Builder’s 
CLERK,  or  General  FOREMAN.  Is  well  acquainted  with  draw- 
ing, book-keeping,  estimating,  and  setting  out  artificers'  work, 
having  been  eight  years  clerk  of  the  works.  In  measuring  and 
taking  out  quantities,  4c.,  the  Advertiser  will  give  a guarantee  of 
their  correctness.  No  objection  to  set  out  the  rods  for  carpenters, 
nor  to  a country-town  for  a Situation  likely  to  be  permanent.  In 
town,  92.  per  week;  in  the  couutry,  35s.— N.B.  Designs  and  plans 
given  on  the  shortest  notice.— For  full  particulars,  address  “ VIG- 
NOLA," office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcut-gardeu. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

. »-  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo„  with  upwards  of  3,000  Wood 
Engravings,  price  32.  13s.  6d. 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  One  large  Volumo, 
8vo.,  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  21 12s.  6cL 

III. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  mines.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo.,  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  22.  10s. 

«*  SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood, 
cuts,  14s. 

IV. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navi- 
gation and  Railways.  One  V olume  4to.,  with  Plates  and  W oodcuts, 

11.7s. 

V. 

Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  HI ECHANICS.  New  Edition.  Pcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  6s. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Prof.  H.  MOSELEY,  King's  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts,  8s. 

VII. 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 

ENGINEERING  aud  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo„  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  11.  4s. 


A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 
TION ; with  nearly  700  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  12mo.,  with  Woodcuts,  6s.— KEY,  5s. 

IX. 

A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 


CROCKER’SElements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 
New  Edition.  Improved  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  With 
PARLEY’S  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS.  Post  8vo.,  with  Field- 
Book,  4c.,  128. 

XI. 

Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOM  Y of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 1?.  Is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XIIL 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE  ; 
comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  4c.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  4c.  New  Edition.  2 vols,  fcap.  8vo.,  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodouts,  12a. 

XV, 

A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 
METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  Svo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  32.3s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

and  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUV1N.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  31. 


MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY  : a copious  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  4c. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 


PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Dia- 
grams, 21s. 

t , f Part  I.  PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  6d. 

Separately  |PartI].  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2 vols.  13s.  6d. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY  ; or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering:  Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  4e.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Pcap.  Svo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  JOINERS. 

DOUCEUR  of  Two  Guineas  will  he 

TL  given  to  anv  person  providing  the  Advertiser,  aged  Twenty  - 
fo.  a Job  in  a Joiner’s  Shop,  where  lie  will  have  an  opportunity 
, : — - «-, 1*  * jj . Clerkenwell  Close, 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A FATHER  is  desirous  of  planing:  his 

Son  ns  an  (In-door)  Apprentice  to  the  above  trade.  He  is  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  has  been  eighteen  months  at  the  business. 
A moderate  premium  will  be  given.— Address,  post-paid,  W.  W., 
No.  6.  Qeorge-place.  near  the  bridge.  Batterscn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  wants  a Situation  as  Foreman 

in  a Joiner’s  Shop,  or  to  Superintend  Building  in  General, 
having  held  a similar  situation  before  in  oim  of  the  largest  cstab- 
lishments  in  London  for  several  years.— Address  to  K.  L.,  124, 
Edgware-road. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PERSON  of  Active  Business  Hahits, 

well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  largo  works, 
taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  measuring,  4c.,  is  open  to  on 
ENGAGEMENT.  First-rate  references.  A liberal  salary  ox- 
pected.— Address  M.  K.  F.,  office  of  ’’  The  Builder,”  2,  Y'ork-street, 
Covcnt-garden. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  served  nearly 

Three  Y ears  at  the  Business,  would  be  glad  ot  EMPLOY- 
MENT in  a shop,  or  serve  his  Time  out.  his  master  having  failed. 
The  most  respectable  references  can  ba  given.— Please  address  A-  C., 
33,  King-street,  Soho,  London. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  ENGINEERS,  4c. -BON  US. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  is  a pood  surveyor 

and  leveller,  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  quick  at  figures, 
wishes  to  be  employed  on  works  in  course  of  construction.  He  is 
most  industrious,  and  can  give  security.  A Handsome  BONUS 
will  be  given  to  any  party  introducing  advertiser.— Address,  with 
real  'name  and  address,  BONUS,  ofiioe  of  “ The  Builder,"  Y’ork- 
street,  Coveut-gardcn. 

N.B.  Advertiser  is  provided  with  the  best  instruments. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  PERSON,  whose  office  hours 

expire  at  5 p.m.,  and  is  disengaged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  is  anxious  to  engage  himself  in  either  of  the  above  offices, 
where  Tic  can  assist  in  drawing,  tracing,  squaring  dimensions,  re- 
ducing them  into  bills  of  quantities,  4a— Every  satisfactory  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  addressing  per  post,  pre-paid,  to  J.  H.  S., 
care  of  Mr.  Downes,  chemist,  Rathboue-place,  Oxford-street 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Rye  Harbour  wish 

to  Engage  a respectable  Person  who’  has  some  knowledge  of 
Engineering  and  of  Harbour  Works  in  general,  and  capable  of 
Drawing  Plans.  Preparing  Specificat  ions,  and  Details  of  such  works, 
to  act  as  Superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  said  Harbour.  Salary, 
loot  a-venr,  and  tbe  occupation  of  a house  near  the  said  Harbour. 
— Applications  and  Testimonials  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  MANSER, 
Solicitor,  Rye,  on  or  before  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th  day  of  March  next,  at  which  time  applicants  will  ho  required 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LE  I’,  at  moderate  Ground  Rents, 

for  building  upon,  ELIGIBLE  PLOTS  OF  FRONTAGE 
GROUND,  possessing  a good  depth.  Term  above  Sixty  Years. 
Situation  lending  from  Camberwell-green.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Mathews,  1,  Bury-court,  St  Mary  Axa 


BRICK-FIELD, 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  a BRICK-FIELD, 

containing  preparations  for  four  Stools  for  the  ensuing 
season.  It  contains  excellent  earth,  is  close  to  the  water  side, 
therefore  commanding  the  best  markets,  and  the  Stock  to  bo 
taken  is  not  large.  Royalty,  2s.  per  thousand,  and  a Surface  Rent 
Apply  by  letter  only,  with  real  name  and  address,  to  B.  Y.  office  of 
’’  The  Builder.”  


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commission-Agent* 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  4c. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £70  per  annum.— Further  particu- 
lars may  he  nad  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  aud  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
J cwry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM-BOAT  PIER. 
BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 
the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight- roomed  Houses,  which  are  in  great  request.  The  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements ; omnibuses  and  boats  con- 
stantly plying  to  and  from  the  City,  and  all  parts  of  tbe  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  97  years.— Apply 
to  Sir.  E.  HUTCHINSON.  Crcmomc  Field,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea, 


opposite  Crcmomc  Gardens. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS, 


BUILDING-GROUND,  PUTNEY. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  sundry 

Plots  of  Building  Ground,  delightfully  situated  near  Putney 
Bridge,  the  Steam  Boat-pier,  and  the  Richmond  Railway,  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  villas  and  other  residences,  having  a view  of  the 
river  Thames,  with  constant-  and  cheap  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  Plans  may  he  seen  and  particulars  obtained 
upon  application  to  Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPHERD,  Surveyor,  14,  Buck- 

lersbury,  City. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Qucen's-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-pnrk,  lrom  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  pro* 


THE  BUILDER 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside.  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Build>  ri. 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 


n ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  . 
re  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  11 


large  ~ — j — — — - -•  — 

above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  l orn 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
■which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  had,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  . 

Manv  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  \V  allis,  V amisb, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre, 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS.  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  pcculinr  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam.  Gas,  and  Mater-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

SPPROTtSll)E  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  60,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight,  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  n softer  tono  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  oocupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  ns  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  hut  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpass  paint, 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  nbovo  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  nmshed.  The 
dyes  or  stains  arc  prepared  and  sola  by  HENRY  I'TLl  HENS, 
"4.  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road ; sold  also  at  the  office  of 
Tui  III: 1 1. dlii."  2.  Y’ork-strect,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Hod- 
-nson,  Widemarsh-strcct.  Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  ‘'Review  office," 
ottingham  ; H.  Wills,  119,  Higli-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester 
at.  Crake's  Marble  Works.  Garratt-bridee.  In  bottles  of  6d.  and  is. 
each,  and  at  it's,  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  m 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  U.  I he 
Trade  supplied. 


SI 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

The  most  eficctual  aud  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot vet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  usc- 

A large  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 

VALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAYYING  PENCILS. — Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty**  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
ana  the  Honourable  Eost-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  genernllv  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  whicn  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  aud  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  aud  Country. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a great  sacrifice, 

having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN'S  MAN- 
SION. and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  steps  fitted 
with  ornamental  cast-iron  heads,  and  risers  full  three-eighths  in 
thickness,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  in  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
and  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on  wrouglit-iron  oarriuges  of  3 
inches  by  1 inch. 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  WHERE  ELE- 
GANCE, SI’ACE,  and  LIGHT,  are  desirable,  as  both  ends  ore 
framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central  situation,  and  suit- 
able iu  a show-room,  warehouse,  or  any  out-door  purpose,  such  as 
for  descending  from  a drawing-room  to  pleasure-grounds,  Ac.  Ac.  — 
Apply  to  PIERCE  and  KoLLE,  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers,  5, 
Jermyu-street,  Regent-street 


PUERCE  and  KOLLE,  5,  Jermvn-street, 

Regent-street,  Radiating  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers.  — 
DISSOLUTION  of  PARTNERSHIP.— In  consequence  of  a Disso- 
lution of  Partnership,  a large  portion  of  their  SPLENDID  STOCK 
YYILL  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  aud  is  offered  to  purchasers  at  a great 
reduction.  It  consists  of  Chimney-pieces,  Stove-Grates,  Fenders, 
and  Irons,  iu  suites;  Kitchen  and  Laundry  fittings,  comprising 
Ranges,  Ovens,  Boilers,  Hot  Plates,  Turbot,  and  Fish  Kettles; 
"aiu  Marie  Pans,  and  everv  artiole  for  kitchen  use;  PATENT 
'4R>1  AIR  and  ARNOTT  STOVES,  BATHS  of  all  kinds; 
«nd  qeneral  furnishing  IRONMONGERY'. 

IE  takes  this  occasion  respectfully  to  acquaint  the 
• , and  gentry,  that  the  husiuess  will  continue  to 
m without  interruption,  as  usual- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

. . . ■ - -• 

WILLLA 

Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4<L  8d.  8d-  lOd.  SOd. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  la  la  6d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  8heet  Floor  Brads  15s.  Bd.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40a  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52a  per  owt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 3 3 4 5 8 

4a  3d.  -5a  8s.  Bd.  7s.  6d.  10a  12a  per  grosa 

Elliptic  Stores,  3<L  per  iuoh.  Registers,  Bid.,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £S-  3s.  3 it  6 ia,  £3.  12a  6d.  4 ft..  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  Inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  So. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  106,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  YVrought  Bars 

3ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  fl  in.  4ft 
£3. 6a  £3. 13a  £3. 16a  £4.  £4. 10a 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven : — 

E ft  3 ft  3 in.  8ft  6 in.  8 feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5a  £8.  ina  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9<L  per  inclL 
Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  a stook  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 


IRON-WORK  FO&  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

- * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Platts,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps.  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pneea— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


^TOVES,  FENDERS,  FIRE-IRONS, 

nnd  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  every  improvement. 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves. 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders,  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station.  The  Im- 

E roved  Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  eapa- 
ilities,  viz.— Roasting,  Baking,  Boiling,  Stewing,  Steaming,  Boil- 
ing, and  Frying.  This  Range  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  warm  a large  dwelling  and  conservatory  ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  surveyors.  To  be  seen  in  full 
operation  daily,  at  DEAN E,  DRAY,  aud  DEANE'S,  the  Finsbury 
Iron  YVorks,  88,  Chiswell-street. 


\Y 


/■ARMING.— STEP  HENSON  & PEILL, 

• . 81,  Gracechuroh-street,  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 

Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  any  number  of  Offices,  Strong  Rooms,  nnd  other  apart- 
ments, at  any  elevation,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  Ventilation  nnd  a Pure  audGenial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy, Cleanliness,  nnd  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  bo  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensiona  Iron  Safes,  Bookcases,  Ac.— 
Manufactory,  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL’S 
Patent  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35a  upwnrda 


Builders,  carpenters,  and  others, 

are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  be  supplied  with 
IRON  COLUMNS.  GIRDERS,  RAINWATER  PIPES,  AREA 
and  TRELLIS  GRATINGS,  SASH-WEIGHTS,  RAILING, 
GATES,  nnd  IRON  COPING,  BALCONIES,  VERANDAHS, 
CONSEltY'ATORIF.S,  FANCY  STAIRCASES,  IRON  DOORS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN-WORK  alwnvs  in  Btock  at  JONES’S  IRON 
FOUNDRY  and  MANUFACTORY',  9,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  St. 
Luke’a  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work,  Ac.,  Ac. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lnne,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  YVM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-YVELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marino  nnd  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  arc  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  YVeld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  he  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  YVarehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


MI  ARLES  SMITH  *nd  SON,  25,  GREAT 

’ 'CHARD  ' 


(3  CHARLES-STREET.  BIRMINGHAM  ilate  STANDLY 
and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and  GALE,  Bull-street),  Lock- 


smiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, nnd  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  nnd  submit  a VARIETY’  of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac,,  ns  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  and  TYVENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing tne  efficiency  of  the  labels.  Ac.,  iuvented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

<:.  Smith  nnd  Son  also  nre  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks.  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bolls,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges, 
staircases,  grates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C.  9.  nnd  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  YVindsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Chatsworth,  Ac.,  os  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  be  shewn. 

N.B.  C.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  lock*  “Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

HE  folloYvinff  are  the  present  Prices,  for 


Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  Y’OUNG,  and  Co.'s,  194,  Oxford- 
. -2-inch  Cast  Butts,  la  1<L  Dox.  ; 2j  Da,  Is.  6d.  Doz. ; 3-inch, 
Id.  Doz.  ; lj  Iron  Sush  Pullies.  11a.  Doz.  ; lj  Do.,  Is.  4d.  Doz. ; 


1J  Brass  Do.,  2s.  6d  ; 14  Do.,  3a  ; cash  YY'eiglits.  8a  6d.  Cwt  ; Sash 
Lines,  6s.  Gd.  Doz  ; 21  Rain  Pipe,  la  7d.  Yard  ; 3-inch  Do.,  la  lOd. ; 


Mortise  Locks,  a 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  nnd  ENGINES  for  YVell3  of  any  depth. 
81NGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street 


D 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

OOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES. - 

jur  GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  nnd  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on’uneven  Floora  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present  — 
Manufactured  by  F.  YYr.  OERlSH,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


LEADBEATER,  many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.— PERFECT  SECU- 
RITY' is  afforded  to  PROPERTY'  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
BEATER'S  strong  YY'roueht-Iron  Chemical-compound-filled 
FI  RE  PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  and  BOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 
Booms  and  Party  Walls,  Ac., 
all  secured  by  his  Improud 
Detector  Loeks.tlirowinjrfrnm  j 


..  ,o  20  bolts,  which  defy  the 
„ skill  of  the  most  experienced 
, , burglar*  A lante  Assortment 

5 Sale.  Ji&d’e  to  “ e*' 

1 shortest  notice,  a 


order  at  the 
at  prices  25  per 
any  other  house 
nt  Ins  Manufac- 

. PROOF  » 

REPOSITORY,  well  adopted 
for  Solicitors,  to  be  SOLD  a BARGAIN. 

Improved  Detector  Locks  and  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doora 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agent*, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  G BELLI ER,  Marble-wharf,  Belviilere-road, 
YVntcrloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 


w 


YV  aterloo-bnuue,  or  at  tne  i-.ncauetlc  xi 
JOHN  O.  BARR,  and  Co..  Worcester. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  niPS.— The  above  article  iB  recommended 
ns  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP.  Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  May  be  had  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealers. 


work  at  Alpcrton,  and  at  t 

from  Ten  , m In  p m \ 


Companv's  Office,  193*.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m.,  to 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE.will  show  the  mnehir 


>n  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.— All  communication.  ..  _ 

addressed  to  Mr.  YVILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretory,  at  tlic  office  of 
the  Companv. 

London,  193a,  Piccadilly,  Feb.  27,  1847. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOPINO  TILES. 

Architects, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  omo- 
mental  Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
- ing  with  common  pantiles,  and 
1 their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  8trand: 

Price,  from  IBs.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  YVORKS, South, 
wnrk-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  nnd  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  iu  it*  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  aud  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


13s  ffler 
fHa|cstp's 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin.  confounded  tne  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  rnctal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  nre  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  ns  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  iu  future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MOREYVuOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  n plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 
crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  nnd  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards. nt  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  whicli  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  nnd  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named.  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing, and  out-door  work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  raft  era 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  iu  any  form,  as  bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Ac.  Ac. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 
street 
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HE  force  of  habit,  dislike  of 
change,  and  inability  of  men 
to  invent,  are  strikingly 
shewn  in  architectural  pro- 
ductions all  over  the  world. 
The  first  rude  habitations 
of  a country,  regulated  by  the  materials  at 
hand,  the  climate,  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  or 
when  obtained  from  another  country,  appear 
to  have  influenced  all  after  productions.  The 
original  type  is  discoverable  to  the  last ; and, 
even  where  circumstances  have  led  to  the  use 
of  another  material,  or  a change  in  the  purpose 
of  the  structure,  it  has  been,  during  a long 
period,  but  slightly  departed  from,  and 
that  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees. The  buildings  of  the  Chinese,  to 
mention  one  country,  afford  a curious  and 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  tents  of 
their  herdsmen-ancestors  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
houses,  palaces,  and  pagodas  of  to-day;  so 
much  so,  that  their  towns  look  like  encamp- 
ments ; and  Hope  says,  that  when  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, after  crossing  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  from  south  to  north, — from  Canton 
to  the  great  wall,  its  furthest  length, — was 
received  by  the  emperor  in  a real  tent,  he 
scarcely  perceived  any  difference  between  that 
and  the  thousands  of  stationary  buildings  he 
had  viewed  during  his  journey.  * 

Egypt,  India,  Greece,  Rome, would  all  afford 
corroboration  of  the  remark  if  it  were  needed, 
although,  perhaps,  neither  so  much  so  as  the 
extraordinary  country  before  named,  where 
progress  seems  forbidden,  and  expansion  of 
mind  is  out  of  the  question.  “ So  far,  but  no 
farther,”  say  there  the  rulers  of  the  people  in 
all  things.  If  a Chinese  does  not  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  he  is  deemed 
infamous,  and  loses  certain  rights ; but  if  he 
pass  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  gains  more 
information  than  is  legally  necessary,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  loses  perhaps 
his  life. 

Oh  ! happy  Englishmen,  if  we  would  but 
feel  it  so  ; to  whose  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement, no  bounds  are  marked  but  those 
raised  by  our  own  ignorance,  wilfulness,  or 
weakness  ! 

A few  days  ago  we  saw  a very  interesting' 
representation  of  a Chinese  house,  made  in 
that  country.  Immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Morson,  of  South- 
ampton-row, sent  to  China  for  accurate  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  the  principal  druggist’s 
shop  in  Canton.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
obtain  drawings  which  would  clearly  convey 
all  that  was  desired,  but  not  so  to  have  a model 
made  ; and,  accordingly,  native  artificers  were 
employed  to  construct,  in  small,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  a shop  and  house  complete  ; and 
this  is  now  in  Mr.  Morson’s  possession,  and 
supplies  information  as  to  the  construction  of 
Chinese  dwellings,  which  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained at  “The  Chinese  Exhibition.”  The 
house  is  two  stories  in  height,  connected  by  a 
step-ladder;  it  has  a room  behind  the  shop, 
and  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  and  is 
covered  with  an  M roof,  or  roof  of  two  spans 
from  front  to  back.  The  upper  room  is  lighted 
by  a series  of  openings  in  the  front  wall, 
which  have  perforated  wooden  shutters.  These 


openings  also  give  light  to  part  of  the  shop  below, 
by  means  of  a large  trap  in  the  upper  floor. 
The  upper  back  room  is  lighted  by  a narrow 
uncovered  opening  in  the  roof,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  spans  (the  “valley”),  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  house.  A similar 
opening  in  the  floor,  protected  by  a light  rail- 
ing, as  is  the  opening  in  the  front  room,  gives 
light  and  air  to  the  room  below.  The  rude- 
ness and  wastefulness  (in  space)  of  this  mode 
of  lighting  are  too  obvious  to  need  remark. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  small  openings  on 
each  side  of  the  house  to  admit  air.  The 
frontage  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
house  about  24  feet. 

The  shop  front  is  open  to  the  street,  but 
has  wooden  shutters  to  close  it  at  night.  The 
construction,  even  in  this  case,  recalls  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  the  original  type  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  will  serve  to  take  us  back 
to  the  point  whence  the  mention  of  this  model 
has  led  us  to  digress, — the  natural  adherence 
of  men  to  forms  previously  used,  their  love  of 
precedent,  and  the  deduction  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  make  when  we  commenced  these  obser- 
vations. 

The  deduction,  an  obvious  one,  but  never- 
theless little  attended  to,  is  this, — that  nations 
who  appreciate  the  influence  of  fine  buildings 
and  fine  art  generally  on  the  character,  and 
would  advance  in  that  direction,  should  keep  a 
most  jealous  watch  upon  every  public  build- 
ing that  is  about  to  be  erected,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  increase  of  bad  taste.  Each 
building  that  is  raised  influences  the  appear- 
ance of  many  others;  and  one  weakness  or 
monstrosity  begets  a thousand.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  mischief  which  may  be 
done  to  architecture  as  an  art  by  even  one 
building,  or  say  how  long  its  advance  may  be 
retarded  by  it.  The  extent  to  which  a design 
affects  the  architecture  of  the  time  may  be  seen 
every  day.  Nothing  is  too  ugly  to  be  copied 
when  once  erected,  and  every  repetition  will 
play  its  part  in  further  vitiating  public  taste, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  worse. 

To  compare  very  small  things  and  very 
trifling  effects  with  large, — we  may.  mention 
an  exemplification  under  our  eye  at  this 
moment.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  an  every-day  practice,  we 
“beautified”  with  compo  the  front  of  an  old 
house,  up  to  that  time  rejoicing  in  the  una- 
dorned simplicity  of  brick  ; and  one  by  one 
four  neighbouring  houses  have  since  been 
made  by  their  various  owners  to  take  precisely 
the  same  form,  its  defects,  in  particular,  being 
scrupulously  repeated. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  art-loving  portion  of  the  public  should 
wateji  most  jealously  the  erection  of  every 
public  building,  and  insist  upon  having  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance  that  what  is  about 
to  be  done  will  be  creditable  to  the  nation, 
before  they  suffer  the  public  money  to  be 
expended. 


British  Embassy  in  Turkey  Burnt. — 
The  Constaniinopolitan  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  reports  that  the  British  Embassy 
at  Pera,  in  Turkey,  is  a total  wreck,  together 
with  no  less  than  ninety  houses  adjoining  it 
and  each  other,  from  fire, originating  in  a house 
next  to  the  residence  of  the  attaches  of  the 
embassy.  The  terror,  as  usual  in  such  wooden 
and  combustible  food  for  flames  as  those  con- 
sumed, was  extreme  and  universal,  being  bv  no 
means  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  suffering 
under  the  infliction.  The  embassy  itself,  how- 
ever, was  of  stone,  with  iron  shutters  and  doors, 
and  so  far  withstood  the  flames  'out  the  fur- 
niture, window  woodwork, &c.,  were  destroyed. 
The  Italian  theatre,  too,  and  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Pera,  are  involved  in  the  ruin. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 
CONSIDERED  : 

ITS  OBJECTS,  MODE  OF  OPERATION,  AND 
OBSTACLES. 

The  profession  of  the  architect,  and  its 
position,  generally,  in  the  world,  have  afforded 
matter  for  comment  in  our  pages  on  several 
occasions.  We  have  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  many  departments  of  the  art  and 
profession,  in  the  hope  that  the  vague  com- 
plaints, many  of  which  have  found  utterance  in 
the  letters  of  correspondents,  might  be  so  far 
analyzed  as  to  induce  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  present  state  of  architectural  practice,  and 
some  determined  effort  to  place  architecture 
in  its  proper  position,  as  an  art,  as  a science, 
as  a means  of  success  in  life,  and  as  a power, 
capable  of  conducing  to  the  highest  amount  of 
mental  gratification  and  improvement,  of  con- 
ferring benefits  of  the  utmost  influence  upon 
general  happiness  and  comfort,  in  the  social 
state.  It  is  extremely  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  professors  of  architecture,  that  they 
should  carefullyconsider  the  obstacles  to  which 
their  peculiar  profession  is  exposed,  and  clear 
away  that  opaque  medium  which  seems  to  in- 
terfere between  them  and  the  notice  of  the 
public.  Too  often,  the  hurry  of  the  daily 
struggle  leaves  little  time  for  reflection  on  the 
means  by  which  many  difficulties  might  be  re- 
moved, but  we  are  sure,  that  greater  impedi- 
ments attend  the  progress  of  the  architect  than 
are  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  other  professions, 
or  than  are  to  be  classed  amongst  the  difficul- 
ties, from  which  no  man’s  lot  is  free.  It  is 
manifest,  if  this  be  the  case,  as  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  shew,  that  it  is  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare,  not  only  of  architects,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  that  these  causes 
should  be  removed,  that  well-directed  efforts 
should  bring  their  expected  reward  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  remain,  as  now,  profitless  to 
the  public.  It  is  painful  in  any  case,  to  see  the 
energies  of  a life  wasted  in  incessant  labour 
without  result,  when  the  mere  indication  of  an 
aid  would  render  the  same  exertions  produc- 
tive andbeneficial;  though  the  world  will  always 
supply  instances  of  such  circuitous  and  mis- 
applied labour.  But  the  case  is  pregnant  with 
matter  for  deep  reflection,  when  it  is  that  of  a 
whole  profession, and  one  which  has  legitimate 
means  of  exercise,  so  eminently  conducive  to 
the  public  good. 

To  expose  all  the  impediments,  which  beset 
the  progress  of  architecture,  and  prevent  its 
attaining  its  due  rank  as  a study,  an  art,  a 
science,  and  a profession,  to  terminate  the  re- 
proach, that  it  is  “ the  only  branch  of  human 
ingenuity  which  remains  an  exception  to  this 
century,” — words  which  have  been  extensively 
quoted  from  our  pages, — is  a task  difficult 
enough  for  one  pen,  yet  worthy  the  effort.  We 
long  since  reminded  our  readers,  that  the 
“ ostensible  profession”  of  architecture  did  not 
form  the  “main pursuit,”  and  that  in  the  actual 
profession,  “ valuations,  surveys,  arbitrations, 
and  other  kinds  of  business  less  connected  with 
the  art”  occupied  a larger  amount  of  the  ar- 
chitect’s attention  than  they  might  be  required 
to  do,  did  architects  exert  themselves  to  diffuse 
a general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  time 
and  labours,  when  employed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession.  Besides  the  space 
we  devoted  to  different  features  of  the  subject, 
other  efforts  have  been  made,  though  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  road,  and  as  we  considered  at 
the  time,  somewhat  misdirected,  however  much 
we  concurred  in  their  main  intended  object.  It 
is  essential  that  the  important  and  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  case  should  be  stated,  and  that  no 
further  errors  orrnisconceptiousshould  be  added 
to  those  which  at  present  exist  to  the  detriment 
of  architecture.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  we 
address  the  public,  rather  than  a profession ; and 
we  know  well  how  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  any 
erroneous  conclusions  extensively  circulated. 
A certain  degree  of  infallibility  will  always  be 
attached  by  the  general  public  to  what  has 
come  from  the  press  ; and  it  greatly  behoves 
those  who  know  they  are  dealing  with  the 
vital  interests  of  an  art  and  a profession,  to 
weigh  well  what  will  be  the  translation  made 
of  any  particular  statement. 

The  impediments  to  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, exerted  mainly  through  the  medium  of 
the  practice  of  its  professors,  we  say,  have  never 
yetheen  enumerated.  Perhaps  no  individual  has 
occupied  himself  much  in  tracing  to  their  causes, 
the  obstacles  of  which  from  time  to  time,  he 


has  had  personal  experience,  whilst  the  full 
amount  of  the  evils  is,  we  are  convinced, 
hardly  suspected  or  understood,  though  so 
far  important,  if  only  as  a matter  of  national 
concern,  as  to  be  worthy  of  attentive  examina- 
tion, even  by  the  government  of  the  country.— 
The  existence  of  the  art  and  science  of  archi- 
tecture is,  in  brief,  the  consequence  of  two  of  the 
natural  wants,  that  of  providing  a habitation, 
and  of  delighting  the  eye  by  the  presence  ot 
beautiful  forms;  and  he,  the  architect,  who 
has  made  subjects  connected  therewith  his  en- 
tire study,  is  the  fitting  and  proper  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  not,  and  the 
desirable  medium  between  the  person  having 
the  want,  and  the  individual  who  supplies  it, 
just  as  the  physician  is  interposed  between  the 
patient  abd  the  druggist,  who  compounds  the 
illeans  of  remedy.  And  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  profession  of  architecture  and  the 
tirade  of  building,  we  conceive  to  be  alike  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  both,  though  not 
usually  so  considered  as  regards  the  latter. 
The  builder  may  otherwise,  so  readily  lie 
under  an  accusation  of  having  magnified  the 
amount,  or,  to  increase  his  profit,  of  having 
executed  his  work  in  an  inferior  manner,  that 
it  cannot  but  be  his  interest  to  relieve  himself 
from  such  imputations.  The  vulgar  notion, 
that  perishable  work  is  “ good  for  trade,”  can- 
not be  too  soon  exploded  as  fallacious, — whilst 
ic  leads  to  great  dishonesty. — The  anxiety  of 
the  architect  to  have  work  well  executed,  is 
the  very  reason,  why  he  is  seldom  consulted. 
A speculative  builder  will  always  be  found  to 
do  the  work  at  any  price,  that  may  happen  to 
be  in  hand  ; and  the  rashness  or  inability  to 
estimate,  shown  in  the  lists  of  tenders,  which 
we  constantly  publish,  is  the  best  argument  in 
favour  of  a change,  that  we  could  give.  But 
the  existence  of  an  architect  to  these  men  is 
fatal.  They  can  no  longer  make  their  usual 
profit,  and  after  defrauding  their  fellow  trades- 
men in  competitions,  and  their  employers  in 
the  work,  they  generally  succeed  in  defrauding 
themselves.  VVe  have  no  implicit  faith  in 
“ proverbs but  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  penny  wisdom  is  pounds-folly, 
we  take  to  be,  at  least,  capable  of  testimony 
from  builders  and  householders.  The  general 
world,  however,  will  not  attend  to  these  points, 
and  draw  conclusions  from  them,  as  we  must ; 
they  will  continue  to  send  for  builders,  when 
they  should  apply  to  architects;  bad  construc- 
tion will  exist  in  architecture;  self-delusion, chi- 
canery, and  loss  in  trade,  and  large  annual  ex- 
pense to  every  body,  until  an  effort  is  successfully 
made,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  profession  of 
architecture  and  the  trade  of  building.  What 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  one,  is  certainly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  other.  The  present 
practices  are  injurious  to  those  who  least  de- 
serve to  suffer ; namely,  the  builders  who  are 
proud  of  turning  out  good  work,  and  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  this  class  that  an  architect  should 
be  constantly  engaged,  and  we  submit,  that 
the  questionable  interest  of  any  who  deal  with 
less  integrity,  has  no  claim  to  consideration. 

But  the  interest  of  the  public  is,  indeed,  the 
main  argument  for  a more  frequent  appeal  to 
the  services  of  architects,  and  it  is  our  object 
to  urge  architects  to  diffuse  extensively  the 
knowledge  of  the  full  scope  of  architecture, 
and  its  mode  of  operation,  to  make  it  a matter 
of  popular  knowledge,  as  it  is  of  popular  im- 
portance and  economy.  Why  an  architect 
should  not  be  consulted  in  many  other  matters 
than  those  for  which  he  is  at  present  applied  to, 
we  are  unable  to  say;  for  example,  in  taking 
a new  house,  how  often  might  the  advice  of  a 
competent  person  prevent  the  most  serious  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  a family,  and  great  ex- 
pense to  the  tenant.  In  nearly  all  the  cases, 
in  which  it  is  now  the  practice  for  a house- 
holder to  send  for  a builder,  we  submit  that 
a direct  saving  of  expense  would  generally 
follow  the  employment  of  an  architect.  Nei- 
ther will  architecture  be  valuable  as  a profes- 
sion, nor  will  the  profession  act  as  it  ought, 
and  might  do,  for  the  benefit  of  the  art,  until 
all  subjects  which  really  are  departments  of  the 
profession,  are  referred  to  the  architect,  just 
as  now,  in  the  case  of  each,  the  services  of  the 
medical  man  and  the  lawyer  are  enlisted. 

But  the  more  we  examine  into  the  causes  of 
general  evils,  the  more  we  find  they  become 
classed  under  a few  heads.  Want  of  informa- 
tion in  the  public,  indifference  of  architects  to 
the  extension  of  such  information,  are  in  one 
way  or  other,  the  causes  of  every  thing,  to 


which  we  shall  have  to  allude.  The  iniqui- 
tous management  in  competitions,  and  its  evil 
results,  is  but  one  department  of  the  general 
loss  to  the  public,  through  its  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  architecture,  though  it  is  one 
which  is  so  often  presented  in  striking  in- 
stances, that  it  cannot  remain,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  matters,  unheeded,  and  had  not  the 
general  question  of  fairness  in  competitions, 
merged  into  discussion  about  the  propriety  or 
otherwise,  of  a few  details, — whilst  the  great 
grievance  remains,  and  no  system  could  pos- 
sibly be  chosen,  worse  than  the  present,  which 
is  in  fact,  none — architects  would  ere  this,  have 
stood  in  a more  favourable  position,  than  that 
disclosed  in  a late  number.  We  should 
regret  the  rejection  of  our  own  views  by  those 
who  may  find  it  difficult  to  agree  at  once  with 
a few  details  ; the  great  causes  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  position  of  the  art  and  the  pro- 
fession, are,  as  we  have  said,  ignorance  in  the 
public,  and  indifference  or  want  of  unanimity 
in  the  profession,  and  no  exertions  should  be 
diverted  from  these  ends  ; the  general  question 
is  too  urgent  to  lose  any  single  effort. 

The  full  definition  of  the  profession  and  art 
of  architecture,  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  being 
attentively  considered  and  pointed  out.  The 
science,  and  much  of  the  art,  is  becoming  en- 
veloped in  what  the  world  calls  “ engineer- 
ing,” and  the  architect  is  seldom  applied  to  in 
any  thing  which  is  supposed  to  require  scienti- 
fic construction.  They  must  be  up  and  stirring. 
During  their  long  sleep,  a new  class  has  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  architecture  ; men  not 
claiming  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  art,  who 
were  atone  time  makers  of  machinery,  and  are 
now  called  by  a new  name  “civil  engineers,” 
have  stept  in  for  half  their  work,  because  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  sought 
to  qualify  themselves, — because  they  met,  and 
discussed,  and  published,  and  did  real  benefit 
to  the  world,  whilst  architects  did  not  whis- 
per the  word  “ architecture,”  and  forgot  that 
bridge-building,  excavating,  embanking,  and 
tunnelling  were  most  important  ends  of  their 
existence  as  a profession,  and,  though  the  archi- 
tecture of  Vitruvius,  including  all  these,  lay 
open  before  them,  on  the  table. — Wesball  have 
to  consider  the  important  particular  of  educa- 
tion, since  that  may  no  doubt  be  one  great 
cause  of  the  present  state,  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  to  defects  of  early  professional  edu- 
cation or  experience,  that  we  owe  many  of  our 
difficulties,  and  we  may  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  imputation.  We 
do,  however,  say  now,  that  the  deficiencies  of 
architects  partly  arise  out  of  the  want  of  a 
full  conviction  on  their  parts,  of  the  extensive 
range  of  architecture,  which  would  be  found 
to  include  all  that  now  passes  under  the  name 
“engineering,”  and  almost  every  thing  that 
requires  the  arrangement  of  materials,  and 
design  in  form.  We  long  ago  urged  that,  in 
not  seeking  the  improvement  of  design  in 
furniture  and  interior  decoration,  the  architect 
neglected  a most  important  department  of  his 
pursuit,  and  we  have  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  enforcing  similar  views,  though  really,  they 
form  a very  small  part  of  what  we  contemplate 
under  the  general  head  of  “ architecture.” 
The  education  and  profession  of  architects  is 
limited  to  only  a few  departments  of  architec- 
ture, but  were  both  conducted  on  sound  princi- 
ples, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  successful  exercise 
of  every  branch.  No  good  result  will  follow 
from  an  attempt  to  limit  the  requirements,  ne- 
cessary for  the  professional  practice.  The 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  bounded  only 
by  the  object,  and  the  task,  not  by  inability  of 
comprehension.  The  study  is  one  of  unlimited 
extent,  the  profession  of  very  wide  range  ; no 
course  has  ever  yet  been  indicated  for  the  first, 
no  good  system  inculcated  in  the  other:  as  a 
profession,  architecture  has  to  attain  a higher 
rank,  and  an  increased  sphere  of  benefit.  Both 
require  the  devotion  of  the  utmost  ability,  for 
which  the  rewards  are  more  mental  than  pecu- 
niary. 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 

IRON  V.  WOOD. 


The  letter  of  Dr.  Bromet  (p.  S4,  ante) 
having  directed  attention  to  an  evil  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  hoop-iron  bond,- — or,  at  least,  from  the 
disparity  in  these  respects  between  it  and  the 
masonry  or  brickwork  in  which  it  is  inclosed, 
and  that  gentleman  having  a doubt  as  to  thick 
walls  affording  to  the  iron  protection  against 
the  temperature  without,  the  following  memo- 
randum will  perhaps  be  deemed  relevant  to 
the  point  at  issue,  although  not  hoop-iron,  but 
a bond  of  a stronger  description,  is  referred 


“ The  consideration  of  the  linear  expansion 
of  iron  ties  is  one  of  great  practical  interest, 
seeing  the  dangerous  influence  which  that  pro- 
perty may  exercise  under  particular  circum- 
stances ; though,  fortunately,  its  amount  is  not 
such  as  to  be  at  all  perilous  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  expansion  upon  the  length  of  malleable 
iron  by  180°  increase  of  temperature  is — 


The  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. — “A 
Subscriber  ” wishes  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  the  numerous  holes  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine  river,  by  re- 
moving the  gravel  at  various  times,  and  are 
extremely  dangerous  to  bathers.  If  these  were 
filled  up  so  as  to  obtain  a uniform  depth  of 
water,  many  accidents  wpuld  be  prevented. 


According  to  Smeaton 

l-794th 

,,  Hassler  

l-79Sth 

,,  Faraday 

l-812th 
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„ Borda 
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The  trifling  difference  here  exhibited  may 
be  attributed  to  difference  in  the  density  of  the 
material ; and  if  we  take  the  datum  afforded  by 
Smeaton’s  experiments,  namely,  the  greatest, 
we  find  that  with  this  increment  of  heat  the 
gain  in  length  is  1 inch  in  66  feet. 

During  the  erection  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  a few  years  ago,  the  architect, 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  in  order  to  settle  some 
conjectures  concerning  certain  iron  bands  em- 
ployed for  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  of  a 
series  of  arches,  as  regarded  the  effect  of  their 
expansion  and  contraction,  instituted  experi- 
ments as  follows  : — At  a season  when  the 
temperature  was  at  82°  of  Fahrenheit,  a self- 
registering minimum  thermometer  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  bands,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a wall  5 feet  5 inches  thick  (which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
but  was  sheltered  by  a temporary  roof  in 
winter);  and  the  opening  which  had  been  left 
for  that  purpose  was  then  built  up.  Ten 
months  after,  when  the  temperature  was  also 
82°,  the  wall  being  re-opened,  the  thermometer 
was  found  to  have  descended  to  42°  during  the 
intermediate  winter — the  extreme  cold  ofwhich 
had  been  3°  below  Zero.  Again,  during  the 
same  winter,  but  at  a time  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  at  24°,  a self-registering  maximum 
thermometer  was  placed  on  the  band  in  the 
same  wall,  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
thermometer,  but  about  60  feet  distant  from 
it,  and  the  wall  built  up  compactly,  as  in  the 
other  case  : eleven  months  after,  the  tempera- 
ture being  also  at  24°,  the  walling  was  re- 
moved, and  the  thermometer  found  to  have 
ascended  to  61°  during  the  intermediate  sum- 
mer, the  extreme  heat  of  which  was  94°.  Thus 
it  was  found  that,  while  the  difference  between 
the  winter  and  summer  temperatures  was  so 
much  as  97°,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
was  but  19°,  which,  according  to  the  datum 
afforded  by  SmeatoD,  gives  a linear  expansion 
of  1 -7526th,  amounting  to  1- J 2th  of  an  inch 
in  54  feet,  the  length  of  the  iron  bands  referred 
to,  and  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  the 
amount  of  dilatation  in  the  other  materials  in 
contact  with  them.” 

P.S. — By  the  way,  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  reference  made  to  the  effect 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  on  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
great  tubular  bridge.  I am  not  aware  of  its 
proposed  geographical  bearings  ; but  it  appears 
that  90°  difference  in  temperature  would  pro- 
duce about  1 foot  of  difference  in  length,  and 
which  would  be  bad  enough  supposing  it  alike 
on  both  sides,  but  icorse  if  chiefly  on  one. 
Some  telescopic  arrangement  over  the  central 
pier,  I should  imagine,  would  provide  for  such 
an  exigency.  James  Wylson. 


Don’t  Fear  a Warm  Bath. — An  impres- 
sion being  prevalent  that  the  warm  bath  makes 
those  who  use  it  liable  to  take  cold,  the  com- 
mittee for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
baths  and  wash-houses  have  published  a cer- 
tificate to  the  cpntrary,  signed  by  144  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons. 


THE  BUILDINGS  BILL  AND  THE 
MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

A third  meeting-  of  the  committee  on  the 
above  bill  was  very  fully  attended  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern  on  the  24th  ult. — Mr.  Biers  in 
the  chair — when  the  committee  went  through 
the  present  bill  from  the  40thsection  to  the73rd. 
The  chairman  read  several  communications 
from  parties  who  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
bill,  and  particularly  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Merrick  : — 

“Sir, — I beg  to  call  your  attention,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society  on  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Bill,  to  that  clause  of  the  Act  restricting 
the  size  of  factories. 

Having  occasion  to  erect  a manufactory  for 
paper-hangings,  which  require  a building  of 
certain  dimensions,  I contracted  with  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  for  the  largest  plot  of  ground  in  New 
Oxford-street,  and  I have  erected  thereon  a 
manufactory,  under  the  superintendence  of  my 
own  surveyor  and  the  surveyor  to  her  Majesty’s 
commissioners. 

I gave  instructions  to  my  surveyor  to  draw 
his  plans  for  a building  suitable  for  my  tables 
and  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  study 
the  health  and  comfort  of  a large  body  of 
workmen,  by  having  well-ventilated  and  lofty 
workshops ; by  so  doing  the  cubical  contents 
exceeded  the  limits  required  by  the  Act.  I 
proceeded  with  my  building  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  official  referees  would  modify 
the  Act,  as  they  have  power  to  do,  and  allow 
of  the  improvement  I had  made.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  the  case ; and  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  had  I made  the 
stories  of  my  building  2 feet  less  in  height,  it 
would  have  been  built  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  approved  : in  other  words,  had 
I erected  low  and  confined  workshops,  which 
would  have  been  inconvenient  for  the  purpose 
I was  erecting  the  building,  as  I require  light 
and  air  for  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings, 
and  endangered  the  health  of  the  workpeople, 
the  building  would  have  been  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  whereas  now  it 
is  condemned  as  a nuisance.  The  total  height  is 
even  now  less  than  the  limits  prescribed,  but 
the  superficial  area,  which  is  regulated  by  my 
tables  and  machinery,  makes  the  cubical  con- 
tents rather  more  than  the  200,000  feet. 

I may  add,  that  my  building  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  approved  by  the  surveyor  of  her 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests;  it  has  also 
been  surveyed  and  approved  by  the  surveyor 
to  three  of  the  principal  insurance  offices  in 
London,  and  is  ensured  even  at  a less  rate  than 
many  workshops  in  the  trade. 

I trust  that  the  Committee  of  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  amendment  for  so  arbitary  and  unnecessary 
an  enactment,  and  one  so  prejudicial  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  London.  I shall  be 
happy  to  shew  you,  or  the  committee,  my 
premises  at  any  time  you  may  appoint.” 

A hope  was  expressed  that  parlies  who 
have  really  felt  an  annoyance,  or  what  might, 
by  any  reasonable  person,  be  deemed  an  un- 
necessary restriction,  would  forward  to  this 
committee  such  statements  as  might  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  any  point  that  may  require 
amendment.* 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst. 


Dev6t  for  Inventions  connected  with 
Building. — “A  Subscriber”  says,  ‘‘I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  would  prove  very  advan- 
tageous, not  only  to  professional  men,  but  also 
to  the  inventors  and  builders,  if  there  was  some 
central  exhibition-room  for  the  deposit  of  all 
inventions,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
architecture  and  building,  that  parties  could 
go  in  and  inspect,  with  the  several  prices  and 
prospectuses  attached  to  them,  rather  than 
have  to  walk  all  over  London  to  see  what 
might  be  found  useful  or  ornamental  in  a build- 
ing. Could  not  a portion  of  such  an  edifice 
as  they  are  now  erecting  for  the  Economic  and 
Geological  Institution  be  combined  with  it, 
and  which  will  contain  so  much  that  is  practi- 
cally useful?” 

* On  the  1st  inst.  Mi.  M.  Forster  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  if  it  was  the  intention  of  tiie  Government  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  amend  the  Buildings  Act  introduced  last  session  '! 
— Lord  Morpeth  said,  the  amendments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  had  been  for  some  time  under  revision,  and  he 
was  in  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to  bring  in  a bill  on  the 
subject. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WHAT  IS  DOING  IN  LONDON,  AND 
WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE 

Sir, — As  you  kindly  inserted  my  letter  on 
the  importance  of  a general  scheme  for  the 
entire  renovation  of  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis, I take  the  liberty  of  again  addressing 
you  on  the  same  subject;  for  really,  the  more 
I hear  and  see  of  the  miscalled  improvements 
that  are,  and  have  been,  going  on  in  London, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  city,  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  a different  system  must 
be  adopted,  or  (to  quote  from  Mr.  Seeley’s 
speech  at  the  late  meeting  in  Farringdon 
Without)  “In  ten  years  London  will  become 
like  what  Bartholomew  fair  used  to  be;  no- 
body will  go  into  it  that  can  keep  out,  and 
when  once  in,  a man’s  first  effort  will  be  to  get 
out.”  In  proof  of  this  I will  just  mention 
some  of  the  streets  in  the  city,  the  widening 
of  which  the  corporation  have  commenced. 
They  are  as  follows  Threadneedle-street, 
Gre8ham-street,Thames-street,  Watling-street, 
Newgate-street,  Butcher-hall-lane,  Angel- 
street,  the  bottom  of  Holborn-hill,  Fetter-lane, 
and  Chancery-lane.  Now,  I do  not  object  to 
any  of  these  on  the  ground  of  utility,  but 
simply  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time 
they  have  all  been  in  hand  ; and  if  they  are 
left  for  the  corporation  to  complete,  about  the 
middle  of  next  century  will  be  a moderate 
calculation  of  the  time  when  they  will  all  be 
fiuished.  With  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  be  the  endeavour 
of  the  city  corporation  to  carry  out  speedily 
what  they  have  commenced,  instead  of  which 
they  are  about  to  attempt  two  more  “ crooked 
lanes,”  viz.,  one  from  the  west  end  of  Cannon- 
street  to  Queen-street,  or  rather  (which  is  the 
real  object  of  the  line),  to  Southwark-bridge, 
and  another  (for  which  an  Act  was  obtained 
last  session)  from  Tudor-street  to  Temple- 
street,  across  the  end  of  Dorset-street,  and 
which,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  make  very  little 
progress,  like  the  rest. 

In  order  that  the  public  should  have  the 
benefit  of  improvements,  some  of  which  I 
grant  are  good  in  themselves,  they  should  be 
carried  out  in  a liberal  and  spirited  manner; 
and  the  latter  condition,  at  least,  is  at  present 
an  impossibility  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  this  narrow-minded  city.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  outside  the  city  these  things  are 
unexeeptionally  managed,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly better  contrived,  and  when  once  com- 
menced they  are  carried  out  within  a reason- 
able time.  New  Oxford-street,  for  instance, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  lines  of  streets  that  has 
been  formed  in  the  metropolis,  is  decidedly 
too  narrow  ; and  an  opportunity  has  also  been 
lost  for  widening  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
which  runs  by  St.  Giles’s  Church.  Endell- 
street,  too,  is  so  much  after  the  style  of  the 
city  streets,  that  one  would  almost  suppose 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  corporation.  But 
the  tardiness  with  which  this  street  has  been 
carried  out  is  accounted  for  in  some  measure 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  it  runs  belongs  to  the 
Mercers’  Company.  Of  the  improvements  (I 
make  use  of  this  term,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  new  streets,  although  it  is 
in  many  cases  a misnomer)  now  going  forward 
in  Westminster  and  Whitechapel,  not  having 
been  in  either  neighbourhoods  very  recently  I 
cannot  say  much  ; but  that  I have*  not  formed 
a very  high  opinion  of  the  former  scheme,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not  progressing  quite  so  fast 
as  might  be  wished.  However,  the  faults  in 
these  only  shew  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
one  efficient  directing  body,  with  ample  funds 
at  their  disposal,  and  with  one  definite  object 
in  view,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  whole  of 
London  in  the  best  and  quickest  manner,  so 
that  those  who  pay  for  the  improvements  might 
have  the  benefit  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  necessary  funds,  I will 
again  quote  from  Mr.  Seeley’s  excellent  speech 
at  the  meeting  in  Farringdon-without ; he 
says:  — “The  sum  of  20,000 /.  mortgaged 
by  the  corporation  would  not  amount  to 
1,000,000/  in  fifty  years.  If  there  was  no  other 
way  of  raising  the  amount  necessary  for  im- 
provements, he  would  rather  bear  a little  tax- 
ation than  allow  things  to  remain  as  they 
were.”  * * * “ He  would  have  a large 

sum  to  meet  a great  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  improvement,  and  instead  of  mortgaging 
the  20,000/.  a year  which  the  corporation  pro- 
posed to  sacrifice  for  this  plant,  he  would  re- 
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tain  that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
small  alterations  year  by  year,  such  as  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  streets,  courts, 
and  lanes,  and  other  useful  and  beneficial 
objects  which  were  constantly  requiring  atten- 
tion.” 

I regret  to  say  that  the  corporation  have  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  carry  out 
their  narrow-minded  purposes,  and  that  their 
bill  is  amongst  the  list  of  unopposed  bills,  so 
that  although  their  plan  when  first  propounded 
was  so  generally  condemned,  I believe  it  is 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  least  opposition  in 
the  House,  and  I am  not  aware  that  a single 
petition  has  been  presented  against  it.  I hope 
it  is  not  now  too  late  for  this.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  principal  thoroughfares  between 
the  City  and  West-end,  I consider  that  two 
lines  of  street  are  wanted,  viz.,  one  from 
London-bridge  to  Saint  Paul’s  Church-yard, 
and  the  other,  already  urged  in  The  Builder, 
from  the  end  of  Cfieapside  to  the  end  of  Long- 
acre  ; the  first  would  relieve  Cheapside,  and 
the  second  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Poultry  should  be 
widened,  a viaduct  formed  from  Holborn-hill 
to  Snow-hill,  Middle-row  pulled  down,  Fleet- 
street  widened  from  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  to 
Chancery-lane,  and  the  Strand  widened  at  the 
back  or  rather  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  round  St. 
Clement's  Church. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  Temple-bar 
should  be  pulled  down,  but  I do  not  think  any 
good  would  be  attained  by  that  measure,  as  it 
would  give  very  little  more  roadway,  and  it 
would  be  needlessly  destioying  a remnant  of 
antiquity,  whereas  if  it  remains,  it  might  be 
made  of  great  use  to  foot  passengers  (particu- 
larly to  the  ladies)  as  a means  of  crossing1 
Fleet-street,  if  a staircase  were  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  for  which  purpose  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  pull  down  the  adjoining 
houses  on  each  side. 

When  once  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  one  body, 
think  they  may  effect  a great  deal  of  good  by 
altering  the  names  of  some  of  the  streets,  the 
great  number  of  which  of  the  same  name  causes 
endless  confusion  ; for  instance,  King  William- 
street  in  the  City,  and  King  William-street  in 
the  Strand,  often  get  confounded,  and  the  same 
with  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  Rus- 
sell-street,  Bloomsbury;  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  and  Wellingtou-street,  Borough.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  John-streets 
in  London,  forty-seven  James- streets,  fifty-two 
King-streets,  forty-four  New-streets,  forty-six 
Queen-streets,  thirty  York-streets,  fifteen  Wel- 
lington-streets,  twelve  Grove-streets,  and  the 
like  number  ot  many  others.  These  numbers 
I should  say,  are  not  taken  from  a very  recent 
list,  so  that  they  are  by  this  time  considerably 
increased.  A general  alteration  might  cer- 
tainly cause  a little  temporary  inconvenience, 
but  by  writing  up  the  old  and  the  new  name 
at  first,  that  would  be  soon  got  over,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  having  only  one  street  of 
the  same  name  would  soon  lie  apparent  to 
every  body. 

Another  project  which  I think  ought  to  be 
carried  out  either  by  or  under  the  controul  of 
the  proposed  improvement  commission  (or  by 
whatever  other  cognomen  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished), is  the  formation  of  a line  of  rail- 
way which  should  completely  encircle  London 
(crossing  the  Thames  twice),  so  as  to  connect 
all  the  railways  which  diverge  from  London. 
This  grand  connecting  line  should  be  formed 
at  whatever  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis  is  thought  expedient  (by  the  com- 
mission), say  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles.  This 
plan,  it  acted  upon,  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  of  the  great  variety  of  zig- 
zag lines  which  are  continually  being  proposed 
(and  in  some  cases  carried  out)  to  meet  a cry- 
ing evil. 

The  proposed  railway  street  through  West- 
minster furnishes  a very  good  idea,  which 
might  be  very  well  acted  upon  in  the  present 
case.  In  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  form 
an  open  cutting,  with  four  lines  of  wooden 
rails,  and  a double  set  of  rails  to  each  line,  one 
of  the  broad  and  the  other  of  the  narrow  gauge, 
the  whole  to  be  worked  on  the  atmospheric 
principle,  and  the  banks  to  be  planted  with 
trees,  and  bridges  to  be  built  at  the  in- 
tersections of  the  roads.  By  these  means  an 
almost  noiseless  railway  would  be  obtained, 


and  it  would  not  present  an  eyesore,  as  most 
lines  at  present  do. 

As  I said  before,  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market  to  Islington,  and  the  formation  of  a 
central  terminus  for  the  Great  Western,  Bir- 
mingham, London  and  York,  and  Eastern 
Counties  railways  on  its  site,  should  form  a 
leading  feature  in  the  scheme,  as  also  the 
abolition  of  the  tolls  on  all  the  bridges,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (which  is  at 
present  like  the  Soane  Museum,  a “ mere  use- 
less toy”),  and  which  should  be  also  thrown 
open  to  the  public  without  toll,  as  it  is  always 
found  that  tolls  are  avoided  if  possible.  There 
are  many  other  minor  points  which  I shouldlike 
to  allude  to,  but  as  I have  already  extended  this  to 
greater  length  than  I intended,  I will  conclude, 
hoping  that  some  of  your  able  correspondents 
will  take  up  this  important  subject,  to  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  justice  ; and  that  you 
will  also  assist  the  good  cause  by  a few  more 
of  your  powerful  leading  articles,  and  thus 
awaken  your  brethren  of  the  press  and  the 
public  generally,  to  a sense  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  some  change  in  the  present  mode  of 
managing  these  affairs. 

Feb.,  1847-  A Londoner. 


STEAM  POWER  WITHOUT  FUEL. 


A paragraph  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Builder,  on  the  alleged  production  of  glowing 
red  heat  by  friction  of  metallic  plates,  prepared 
as  a machine  for  the  purpose,  has  excited  some 
interest.  That  a glowing  red  heat  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adequate  friction  of  iron  or  copper 
plates  properly  adjusted,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt ; and  as  in  almost  every  really 
great  and  valuable  practical  discovery  or  in- 
vention, so  in  this,  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that 
machinery  has  never  hitherto  been  expressly 
applied  to  an  end  not  only  practical  and  use- 
ful, but  already  frequently  realized,  by  design 
as  well  as  by  accident,  such  as  this  has  been. 

If  the  savage  Indian  can  cause  a piece  of 
dry  cold  wood  to  burst  into  flames  by  means 
of  rapid  friction  alone  ; if  the  more  civilized 
son  of  Vulcan  can,  with  the  power  of  his 
sturdy  arm,  and  the  weight  of  his  rapid  ham- 
mer, beat  a piece  of  still  colder  iron  into  a 
glowing  red  hot  taper,  wherewithal  to  ignite 
his  smithy  furnace  ; if  an  iron  axle  will  become 
red  hot,  and  even  be  capable  of  setting  fire  to 
a carriage,  by  means  of  rapid  friction  ; why 
should  not  the  obvious  possibility  of  thus  evolv- 
ing heat  ad  libitum  by  friction,  and  without 
fuel,  be  designedly  and  extensively  applied, 
through  proper  machinery,  to  profitable  pur- 


That  friction-machinery  on  the  great  scale, 
however,  as  a complete  substitute  for  fuel, 
might  be  adapted  to  aff  manner  of  steam-en- 
gines, whether  locomotive  or  fixed,  but  with 
peculiar  advantage  to  locomotive  engines,  in- 
cluding those  of  ocean  and  other  steamers, 
seems  possible ; and  what  a vast  new  field  for 
enterprize  and  profit,  even  in  the  midst  of  im- 
mense reductions  of  prices,  right  and  left, 
would  thus  be  opened  up ; independently  alto- 
gether of  the  more  immediate  advantages  at- 
tendant on  so  total  a riddance  of  the  clumsy 
and  cumbrous  accompaniments  of  coals  and 
wood!  No  hindrance,  then,  to  the  growth  of 
mills,  machinery,  manufactures,  where  nei- 
ther coal-fields,  forest-timber,  peat-bog,  nor 
water-power  exist ! No  dragging  of  heavy 
coal  cargoes  or  tenders  along  with  trains  or 
steamers — no  waste  of  stowage — no  drawbacks 
on  extensive  trading  voyages,  or  even  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery  round  the  globe,  or  to  the 
poles  themselves,  by  steam  ! The  idea  is  surely 
worth  serious  attention. 

Then,  too,  most  truly  might  steam  be  said 
to  be  weaned  from  its  infant  provender,  fuel  ; 
and  able,  at  length,  to  walk,  or  rather  to  fly, 
alone;  untramelled  and  free  as  the  wind! 
And,  in  a more  and  more  emphatically  “ iron 
age,”  we  might  be  contented  to  derive  both 
heat  and  comfort  from  that  stern  “ cold  iron,” 
whose  dread  mission  heretofore  was  much 
rather  to  deal  forth  the  chilliness  of  death  than 
to  minister  so  immediately  to  the  warmth  of 
life. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  REMUNE- 
RATION  OF  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 


In  the  employing  and  remunerating  of  clerks 
of  works  a fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
employer. 

In  seeking  to  inculcate  this  truth,  I address 
myself  both  to  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
for  if  a responsibility  rests  upon  the  employer, 
it  argues  some  importance  in  the  employed,  to 


establish  which  this  paper  is  written  ; and  if 
it  should  be  the  means  of  rescuing  a clever  and 


Might  not  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  for 
instance,  thus  be  heated,  and  the  steam  power 
generated,  by  means  of friction- engines  and  ma- 
chinery worked  by  the  power  of  the  very  steam 
thus  generated,  and  a perpetual  circle  of  action 
thus  be  engendered,  which  would  realize  a 
much  more  intelligible  and  more  practically 
useful  form  of  perpetual  motion  than  has  ever 
hitherto  appeared  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, or  at  least  of  practical  utility  ? 

Let  such  an  engine  be  once  put  in  action  till 
a glowing  heat  be  accumulated,  and,  so  long 
as  a supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  kept  up,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  generation  of  the  steam, — 
the  motion  of  the  friction -engine  and  ma- 
chinery,— the  friction  itself, — and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  glowing  heat  to  sustain  the 
steam  and  the  power  and  the  motion, — might 
not  easily  go  on,  and  on,  so  long  as  the  fric- 
tion-plates and  other  mechanism  are  kept  in 
working  trim  ; and  the  only  question  then  re- 
maining for  consideration  is  the  adequacy  of 
the  power,  thus  once  generated,  to  do  more  than 
merely  sustain  the  friction  requisite  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  heat.  At  all  events,  for 
the  mere  domestic  purposes  of  a kitchen  or 
other  range  of  grates,  or.  rather  of  red-hot 
friction- plates,  a miniature  - engine,  worked 
by  steam  from  a copper,  heated  by  the 
red-hot  friction  plates  themselves,  would,  it 
may  be  thought,  supply  enough  of  surplus 
friction-heat  for  all  the  boiling,  frying,  broil- 
ing, and  roasting,  requisite  in  even  the  most 
extensive  cooking  establishment  in  existence  ; 
and  that,  too,  without  the  disagreeable  and 
damaging  adjuncts  of  dust,  smoke,  sulphur, 
&c. ; no  less  than  without  the  perpetual  ex-* 
pense  and  trouble  and  interruption  attendant 
on  the  alternate  supply  and  waste  of  fuel. 


deserving,  though  under  the  present  system 
oftentimes  a besotted  and  dishonest,  class  of 
men  from  temptation  and  moral  degradation, 
it  will  have  answered  the  end  desired. 

In  order  to  establish  the  responsibility  of 
the  architect  in  connection  with  the  clerk  of 
works,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
latter,  for  he  has  responsibilities  as  onerous 
as  the  former,  and  this  it  .is  which  creates 
responsibility  in  the  employer. 

Qualifications. — A clerk  of  works  is  an 
artizan,  a man  of  experience,  a link  connect- 
ing the  operative  with  the  architect ; and 
as  the  term  architecture  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, he  is  a kind  of  between,  uniting 
the  architecture  of  the  one  and  practice  of 
the  other, — weighing  with  experience  every- 
thing necessary,  not  only  in  the  construction, 
but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  edifices.  He 
must  be  a good  accountant,  because  he  has  the 
management  of  the  accounts,  and  oftentimes 
the  buying  of  the  materials.  A measurer,  for 
generally  he  has  the  measuring  of  the  works  at 
the  conclusion,  checking  the  accounts,  and 
paying  the  smaller  bills. 

Duties. — His  primary  duty  is  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works,  to  see  the  drawings  are 
fully  carried  out  in  all  their  dimensions,  con- 
struction, and  details, — that  the  specification  is 
fully  obeyed  in  all  particulars,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  unsound,  defective,  or  improper 
materials, — that  things  are  of  their  proper 
sizes,  weights,  and  qualities.  For  all  these 
purposes  itis  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
be  the  first  man  on  the  works  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  man  off  at  night,  and  not  to  leave 
the  building  when  in  his  judgment  injustice 
may  be  done  to  his  employer  in  his  absence. 

It  is  his  duty,  also,  in  case  of  his  discovery 
of  any  defective  construction,  to  report  the 
same  to  his  employer  ; for  however  carefully  a 
set  of  drawings  may  be  studied,  there  are  gene- 
rally some  points  arising  in  the  course  of  ex- 
ecution that  seem  not  to  have  been  studied  at 
all ; in  such  cases,  an  instant  report  to  his 
employer  is  required. 

In  measuring  up,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  strictly 
honest  to  his  employer,  however  much  his 
feelings  may  be  in  favour  of  the  builder ; and 
in  paying  bills,  the  pernicious  practice  of  de- 
ducting commission  should  be  especially 


avoided  by  the  honest  clerk  of  works.  To  sum 
up,  bis  duty  is  honesty,  integrity,  and  upright- 
ness, both  to  his  employer  and  the  tradesman, 
favouring  neither  one  nor  the  other ; and  as 
such  he  is  in  a place  of  great  trust. 

Responsibilities. — From  the  foregoing  digest 
of  his  duties,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  clerk  of  works  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  His  duty  to  himself,  his  employers, 
and,  above  all,  to  his  Maker,  renders  it  impera- 
tive upon  him  to  be  honest,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations sometimes  held  out  by  the  builder  or 
his  agents,  to  maintain  his  independence  of 
mind,  to  be  strictly  just,  and  fear  no  man. 

What  is  too  often  the  position  of  the  clerk 
of  works  now  ? I am  sorry  to  say  that  too 
often  the  clerk  of  works  is  a debased  and 
drunken  mechanic,  truckling  to  the  builder, 
shutting  his  eyes  for  a consideration  to  all  the 
dishonesty  and  injustice  practised  towards  his 
employer,  in  allowing  unsound  and  improper 
materials  to  be  used,  and  weights,  measures, 
and  qualities  under  the  specified  value,  and  in 
many  things  in  a clerk  of  works’  responsible 
care,  selling  himself  to  a dishonest  and  cupidi- 
cal  builder. 

What  is  the  effect?  His  self-esteem  is  de- 
graded, his  vices  are  encouraged,  his  character 
destroyed.  How  can  it  be  expected  of  such  a 
man  that  he  will  perform  his  duty.  Bear  all 
this  in  mind,  ye  architects  and  employers,  while 
I tell  you  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  man’s  state. 

I have  shewn  the  responsibility  of  the  clerk 
of  works,  his  temptation,  and  too  often  danger- 
ous fall  from  duty ; and  I will  now  prove  that 
architects  and  employers  are  the  causes  of 
their  clerk  of  works’  dereliction  of  duty. 

Architects  have  yet  to  learn  the  fact,  that  in 
all  situations  of  trust,  the  holder  should  be  well 
and  handsomelysalaried.  Ask  the  bankers, mer- 
chants, railway  contractors,  and  even  builders  : 
they  will  all  answer,  that  where  they  place  con- 
fidence and  trust  they  give  an  adequate  salary; 
it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  is  imperative. 
Look  at  your  clerks  of  works,  holding  situa- 
tions of  great  trust,  temptation,  and  responsi- 
bility, what  do  you  give  them  ? Not  sufficient 
to  keep  themselves  and  families  in  respecta- 
bility, much  less  from  peccability. 

Some  architects  (standing  high  in  the  pro- 
fession too)  grind  their  clerk  of  works’  salary 
down  to  the  wages  of  a building  mechanic  ; I 
have  shewn  the  result  in  the  degradation  and 
abasement  of  the  clerk  of  works,  and  I think 
it  requires  very  little  foresight  to  see  that  in  the 
end  nothing  is  saved,  but  a vast  deal  is  lost, 
not  only  in  the  moral  but  in  the  monetary  point 
of  view.  And  now  let  me  ask  why  should  such 
a state  of  things  exist  ? 1 call  upon  architects 

to  do  their  duty  to  their  clerks  of  works,  to 
improve  their  moral  condition,  but  first  to  im- 
prove their  salaries ; and  the  natural  conse- 
quence will  be  that  they  will  be  above  want,  and 
consequently  more  above  temptation.  The  fact 
is,  that  architects  treat  them  as  common  me- 
chanics, pay  them  as  common  mechanics,  and 
expect  them  to  be  immaculate  and  honest 
all  the  while.  Where  want  oppresses,  and 
temptation  offers,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
poor  human  nature  to  resist.  J.  L.  C. 


Carving  by  Machinery. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  24th  ultimo,  Mr. 
Jordan  read  a paper  “ On  the  New  Carving 
Machinery,”  erected  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  employed  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan,  Bel- 
videre-road,  as  described  by  us  some  time  ago, 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  operation.  The 
author  explained  to  the  meeting  the  mechanism 
which  forms  the  two  floating  tables,  and  which 
by  a universal  motion  allows  the  vertical  tracer 
and  cutter  to  perform  their  work.  A perfect 
pattern  of  the  work  to  be  carved  is  first  mo- 
delled by  the  artist,  and  afterwards  copied  by 
the  machine  in  wood  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  in  such  a manner  that  two  or  three  copies 
are  made  simultaneously.  The  carving  thus 
prepared  by  the  machine  is  then  sent  back  to 
the  artist,  who  introduces  by  hand  the  finishing 
touches,  and  thus  the  works  have  the  merits 
of  artistic  productions  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  The  decorations  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  most  extensive  works  yet  done  by  this 
machine ; but  groups  of  flowers  and  ribbon 
work,  and  sculpturing  in  the  round,  were 
exhibited,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the 
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THE  ACOUSTIC  CURVE  : AND  THE  RISE 
OF  THE  RIVER. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  a non-professional  old 
man,  albeit  a little  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject in  former  days,  to  dare  set  younger  and 
professional  men  right. 

Mr.  Russell,  at  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
explained  a curve  which  he  had  discovered  for 
the  sectional  arrangement  of  seats.  Upon 
searching,  he  will  tind  that  Mr.  Brooks  ar- 
ranged the  seats  of  the  theatre  of  the  London 
Institution  some  thirty  years  since,  upon  such, 
or  at  least  a similar  system ; and  if  my  jaded 
memory  be  not  treacherous,  Mr.  Tite  set  out 
the  gallery  seats  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Sid- 
mouth-street,  upon  a like  principle  ; and  even 
I,  in  a fit  of  amusement,  made  the  discovery  of 
the  concave  line,  agreeably  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  set  out. 

Is  Mr.  Russell  aware  that  the  Indian  wise- 
men  hold,  that  there  is  some  other  medium  than 
air  by  which  the  impulses  of  sound  are  trans- 
mitted ? Some  yet  undiscovered  agent,  which 
allows  us  to  hear  a shrill  bell  through  a mas- 
sive wall, — a vast  body  which  if  set  in  motion 
by  the  bell  at  all,  would  doubtless  produce  a 
grave  rather  than  a sharp  sound. 

Again,  Mr.  Higgs  thinks  that  he  is  the  first 
man  who  has  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  together  with  its  bed, 
has  risen.  Some  forty  years  since  I read, 
and  I am  not  quite  sure  but  it  was  in 
“ Gwynn’s  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement 
of  London,”  a similar  remark,  and  among 
the  proofs  adduced  were  the  level  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  floors  of  the  lime  kilns 
at  Nine  Elms,  at  which  place  the  larger 
portion  of  the  lime  was  burnt  for  the  rebuild- 
ing ot  London  in  1666  ; those  floors  having 
been  above  the  rise  of  the  tide  when  construct- 
ed, but  full  4 feet  below  when  that  work  was 
published. 

I recollect  hearing  Mr.  Brunei  say,  that  the 
deposit  of  the  river  is  so  thick,  that  they  found 
one  of  their  shovels  had,  by  its  own  gravity, 
penetrated  several  feet  (1  am  afraid  to  say 
twenty-five)  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  that  they  recovered  it  in  their  tun- 
nelling. I had  given  to  me  an  iron  ball  with 
a spike  through  it,  which  had  been  brought 
out  from  that  tunnelling,  and  been  met  with  at 
forty  feet  below  the  land-surface. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Southwark-bridge,  in 
Upper  Thames-street,  I saw  the  remains  of  an 
old  building  with  a window  opening,  of  which 
the  splayed  jambs  and  the  interior  of  the  walls 
were  plastered  with  red  tile  mortar,  and  which 
had  apparently  been  fitted  for  residence,  into 
which  the  tide  then  rose  six  feet,  although  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  when  first  constructed  it 
was  high  and  dry. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  river 
walls  had  no  original  constructor  — that  is, 
they  were  not  part  of  one  grand,  comprehen- 
sive undertaking,  under  some  mastermind, — 
but  simply  the  off-hand  expedients  of  persons 
under  present  exigency  ; but  the  former  presi- 
dent ot  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
said  they  were  Roman  works. 

Not  only  has  the  river  risen,  but  the  land 
has  risen,  and  will  continue  to  rise;  and 
builders  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
trite  maxim  of  ignorant  impudence,  “ always 
take  high  ground , and  follow  it  out,  in  a much 
better  spirit,  by  taking  care  to  go  up  one  step 
too  many,  rather  than  form  one  too  few, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Brickbat. 


Stoke  Newington  Institute  Compe- 
tition.— In  reply  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  our  pages,  eighteen  designs  were 
forvvarded  to  the  committee.  The  committee, 
having  classified  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits,  invited  several  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a conference, 
with  the  view  of  making  a selection  of  those 
best  adapted  to  the  object  contemplated  ; three 
were  selected,  and  ultimately  a design  by  Mr. 
Francis  Cross,  architect,  of  Newington,  was 
chosen.  It  is  a plain  but  suitable  building, 
with  a Grecian  Doric  hexastyle  porch,  and 
includes  a lecture-room,  60  feet  by  35  fei  t ; 
reading-room,  28  feet  by  22  feet ; library,  22 
feet  by  22  feet,  and  six  other  rooms.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  erection  and  furnishing 
is  1,500/.;  but  this  sum,  we  fancy,  will  not  be 
found  sufficient.  We  did  not  see  the  designs 
which  were  submitted,  and  therefore  can  say 
nothing  as  to  the  justice  of  the  selection. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

The  agitation  spreads  as  it  flows,  increases 
as  it  rolls,  and,  like  the  swollen  flood  or  the 
avalanche,  will  ere  long  carry  all  before  it. 
New  towns  are  ever  being  smitten  with  the 
contagion,  leavened  with  the  ferment,  that  has 
hitherto  been  working  out  a healthy  alteration 
and  reduction  of  the  whole  system  to  a normal 
and  consistent  state.  We  hope,  says  the  Lei- 
cester Journal , transcribing  one  of  our  articles 
on  the  subject,  that  the  natives  of  Leicester 
will  be  no  less  enlightened  than  those  of  Liver- 
pool have  lately  been  by  the  evidence  adduced. 
“This  is  no  rash  speculation,”  says  the  Preston 
Gtiardian , quoting  that  very  evidence.  “ The 
proprietors  of  the  Guardian  Gas  Company 
(who  it  will  be  remembered  offer  gas  at  3s.  8d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  with  a profit  to  them- 
selves of  7}  per  cent.),  are  men  of  wealth  und 
respectability,  and  their  engineer  (Mr.  Cox,  a 
practical  gas  manufacturer,  who  supplied  gas 
‘at  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  feet,  and  did  not  lose  by 
it  ’ — nay  who  in  the  profitable  manufacture 
of  coke  produced  it  at  ‘ less  than  nothing,’) 
bears  a high  reputation.”  The  Guardian 
therefore  calls  upon  the  people  of  Preston  and 
other  Lancashire  towns,  to  bestir  themselves 
in  order  to  obtain  gas  for  at  least  4s.  8d.  per 

1.000  feet,  as  a set-off  to  3s.  8d.  in  the  more 
extensively  consuming,  and  hence  it  may  be 
more  cheaply  provided,  districts  of  Liverpool. 
The  Preston  Company,  however,  have  the  self- 
preservative cunning  not  to  impose  the  “ in- 
justice and  extortionof  which  wenowcomplain” 
upon  the  few  large  consumers  there,  who  would 
otherwise  effectually  dispose  of  the  usual  “ex- 
orbitant charges  ” by  making  their  own  gas. 

In  Manchester,  where  the  profits  derivable 

from  the  sale  of  gas  are  expended  for  behoof 
of  the  inhabitants  themselves  in  extensive  and 
noble  improvements,  a pretty  smart  price  is 
quite  justifiable  ; but  even  there  the  price  is 
far  more  moderate  than  where  the  pockets  of 
a few  monopolists  alone  are  filled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a whole  community.  Under  200,000 
cubic  feet  per  year,  the  charge  at  Manchester 
is  6s.  per  1,000;  above  200,000  and  under 

400.000  feet  per  year  it  is  5s.  9d.  per  1,000  ; 
and  where  the  quantity  used  is  800,000  feet  or 

upwards  per  year,  the  price  is  5s The 

inquiries  at  Southampton  have  been  further 
carried  out  by  the  examination  of  engineers 
and  practical  gas  manufacturers  and  others. 
From  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  a suggestion 
of  ours  for  the  obviation  of  the  nuisance  of  dis- 
turbing the  carriage  ways  of  roads  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  new  company,  namely, 
to  lay  the  pipes  generally  under  or  along  the 
side  or  footways,  wherever  that  is  practicable. 
Mr.  Croll,  who  has  a patent  for  the  use  of 
chloride  of  manganese  in  the  purification  of 
gas,  made  some  observations,  in  his  evidence, 
on  the  metropolitan  gas  to  the  following 
effect: — Gas  is  becoming  very  generally  used 
in  private  houses  at  the  West-end  ; and  within 
the  last  six  months  it  has  been  introduced  into 
several  large  houses  at  Tottenham.  Several 
gentlemen  have  had  it  introduced  into  the 
drawing-room,  bed-rooms,  &c.,  of  their  esta- 
blishments, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finsbury-square  it  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  many  large  mansions.  Since  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  price  from  9s.  to  7s.,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  rentals  of  the  several  works 
have  not  diminished,  and  the  use  of  gas  has 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
prices.  From  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
at  the  West-end  have  had  gas  introduced  into 
them  ; and  in  Finsbury-square  twelve  houses 
out  of  thirty-seven  have  it  introduced  into  the 
sitting-rooms.  There  are  a large  number  of 
detached  houses  about  a mile  from  Coventry, 
in  which  gas  is  generally  used  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  it  is  frequently  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  Mr.  Johnston,  whose  patent  for 
the  purification  of  gas  by  the  dry  way  with 
sulphate  of  iron  we  sometime  since  noticed, 
was  also  examined,  and  in  course  of  his 
evidence  he  stated  that  the  residual  products 
of  his  process,  namely,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
cyanide  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  some 
oxide  of  iron,  are  so  valuable,  that  he  has 
offered  to  the  companies  adopting  his  plan  to 
grant  them  a free  license,  and  to  supply  all  the 
purifying  materials,  on  condition  of  having  the 

residual  products. The  usual  Government 

inquiries  have  been  gone  into  at  Dublin  relative 
to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Consumers’  Gas 
Company  there.  The  opposition  by  the 


Hibernian  Gas  Company  was  grounded,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  proposed 
bill  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Rewards  bestowed  on  Professional  Men  in 
Prussia. — At  the  late  Orders  festival  (Ordens 
Fest)  in  Berlin,  H.  M.  conferred  on  Mr.  A. 
Humboldt  the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle, — a distinction  never  bestowed 
on  science  before.  Mr.  Schmidt,  superior 
building  director  at  Berlin,  obtained  the  second 
class  ot  the  Red  Eagle,  with  the  oak  wreath. 
1 he  knighthood  of  the  same  order  was  con- 
ferred on  Professor  Bekker ; Buchhorn,  pro- 
fessor of  R.  A.  of  Arts  at  Berlin  ; Ellerts , 
superior  mining  councillor;  Klddcn , director 
of  the  Municipal  Industrial  School  at  Berlin  ; 
Auer,  superior  inspector  of  Rhine  navigation, 
Mayence  ; Veit,  historical  painter  at  Frankfort. 
The  fourth  class  of  R.E.  received  Mr.  Sclindow , 
jun.,  building  court  councillor  at  Berlin  ; Wolff, 
professor  of  Industrial  Institute  at  Berlin. 
Besides  these,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Pro- 
fessors Le  V errier,  Frahn,  Madler,  &c.,  obtained 
divers  honourable  distinctions. 

Alhletizing  of  the  People  in  Germany. — Be- 
sides numerous  works  lately  published  on 
physical  in  vigoration  (education  !)— an  especial 
fortnightly  journal  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  Turn-Zeitung,  or  gymnastic  journal, 
published  by  Prof.  Schuch,  at  Bruchsal.  To 
all  such  demolishers  of  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
dispensaries,  &c.,  we  give  a hearty  welcome. 

St.  Mark,  at  Venice. — It  is  one  of  the  ano- 
malies of  our  times,  that  this  venerable  pile, 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  Occidental 
and  Oriental  art,  should  have  been  hitherto 
without  illustrations  equal  to  its  importance. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kreutz  of  Vienna,  both  artists 
of  note,  are  engaged  in  accomplishing  this 
desideratum.  Twenty-one  plates  of  elephant 
folio 'size  will  comprehend  the  whole  riches, 
architectural  and  ornamental,  of  that  cathedral. 
Amongst  the  mosaics,  the  splendid  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Grave,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  atrium,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  en- 
trance, claims  particular  notice,  although  it  is 
yet  doubtful  ivhether  it  belongs  to  Titian, 
Pordenone,  or  Salviati.  H.  M.  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  ordered  from  the  artists  a 
coloured  copy  of  all  the  plates  made  after  the 
originals.  Mr.  K.  is  very  accessible  to 
strangers  visiting  Venice.  As  Mr.  K.  has 
studied  St.  Mark  in  all  its  details,  an  historical 
and  art-essay  written  by  himself  will  add  to 
the  value  of  this  work. 

H.  M.  the  King  of  Bavaria — has  appointed 
to  the  two  vacant  professorships  at  the  R.  A.  of 
Munich,  Mr.  Charles  Schorn  (known  by  his 
great  picture  — the  Anabaptists),  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Schwind,  of  Frankfort.  It  has  ex- 
cited general  applause,  that  these  two  promis- 
ing artists  (one  a foreigner)  have  been  gained 
for  the  Munich  art-world. 

Art-  a Moral  Preceptor. — We  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  our  French  neighbours  have  taken 
from  us  the  subject  of  a fine  work  on  this  topic, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Louis  Desouches,  under 
the  title  “ La  Peinture  Pricepteur  Moral.” 
Speaking  of  Greuse,  the  most  magnificent 
historical  painter  of  domestic  virtue,  our 
author  says,  “ If  ever  the  works  of  a moralist, 
poet,  or  painter  have  exceeded  his  renown  and 
reward,  it  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Greuse.  Deep 
reprover  in  ‘the  Father’s  Malediction,’ faithful 
historian  in  the  picture  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
he  becomes  an  idyllic  poet  in  the  Accordde  de 
village.” 

Giessen. — These  head-quarters  of  Liebig  — 
and  therefore  of  German  chemistry — will  be 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of  a huge  railway 
terminus  to  be  erected  there.  The  distance 
from  Londou  to  Giessen  is— 5/. 

Howev69%  incredible  it  may  appear^—ihe  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Rome  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  railroads,  and  a religious  periodical  of  that 
city  has,  of  late,  devoted  four  columns  to  the 
topic — '“Quanto  alia  Morale  ed  alia  Religione 
giovi  il  vapore  applicato  al le  strade  ferrate  e 
alle  navi.”  Another  Roman  periodical  also, 
the  giant  Contemporaneo  (measuring  3£  Italian 
palms  in  length),  takes  up  railways  as  one  of 
the  most  important  material  questions  of  the 
present  epoch. 
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PISCINA,  NOTRE  DAME  DE  SEMUR. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Semur,  was 
principally  constructed  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  sculptured  deco- 
ration, so  that  it  forms  a fine  study  for  archi- 
tectural enrichments  of  that  century,  and  the 
two  following,  during  which  period  it  was 
erected. 

The  piscina  here  engraved,  and  which  we 
copy  from  a plate  in  M.  Didron’s  Annales 
Archfologiques,  is  stated  there  to  be  a work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  apse  of  that  church.  It  has 
unfortunately  not  escaped  injury,  as  it  has  been 
concealed  by  wooden  panelling',  which  has  par- 
tially damaged  it  in  front.  The  semi-circular 
shelf  or  credence-table,  half  way  beneath  the 
canopy,  is  a curious  feature  in  this  design,  it  is 
made  to  project  considerably,  and  is  furnished 
with  a ridge  to  prevent  any  thing  from  slipping 
that  is  placed  on  it.  It  was  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  small  vessels  termed  burettes , and 
made  to  contain  the  wine  used  in  the  service 
of  the  mass,  or  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
sacred  utensils.  The  drain  empties  itself  on 
the  external  wall  of  the  church  from  a gar- 
goyle, shaped  like  the  head  of  an  animal  simi- 
lar to  those  which  surround  the  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 


Tavistock  Church. — Mr.  Robjohns,  of 
that  town,  is  about  to  publish  three  views  of 
the  interior  ITavistoc  Church,  recently  re- 
stored. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  26th  of  last  month,  the  association 
met  at  their  rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  V .P.,  in  the  chair,  and  numerous 
matters  of  considerable  interest  were  brought 
before  them.  Papers  flow  in,  it  seems,  from 
all  quarters,  their  provincial  members  being 
very  active.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest 
exhibited,  were  two  curious  gold  ornaments 
from  Peru,  which  had  been  saved  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Haggard  from  the  melting  pot  at  the  Bank. 
They  each  exhibited  a rude  human  figure 
worked  in  wire,  as  some  thought,  and  soldered 
on  to  a flat  piece  of  gold  ; others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  cast  entire,  and  a long  and  not 
uninteresting  discussion  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  Mr.  Wright,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholay, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Newton,  and  others 
took  part. 

Mr.  C.  Baily  read  a paper,  by  Mr.  Laing, 
on  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Colchester, 
which  has  lately,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  as- 
sociation, been  stripped  of  a coating  of  plaster 
and  whitewash,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  in 
order  to  develop  its  original  archiiectural 
features,  which  prove  to  be  Saxon,  at  all  events 
in  part.  The  foundations  the  rector  considered 
pure  Roman.  The  door-way  has  a triangular 
head,  formed  of  brick  or  tile.  Mr.  Vint,  of 
Colchester,  communicated  an  account  of  the 
discovery,  in  his  grounds  at  St.  Mary’s-lodge, 
of  an  extensive  Roman  burial  place.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Lukis,  of 
Guernsey,  on  the  primeval  remains  recently 
discovered  by  him  in  the  Isle  of  Alderney, 


which  drew  forth  remarks  from  Professor  io 
Worsaae,  of  Copenhagen.  Some  discussion  on  if 
Saxon  architecture  ensued,  and  the  importance  la 
of  obtaining  precise  means  of  distinguishing  jc 
such  was  urged.  Mr.  Wright,  in  connection  (f 
with  the  subject  said,  Saxon  MSS.  shewed  ]a 
squares  in  plaster  of  different  colours,  and  In 
even  castles  were  spoken  of  as  being  painted  n 
of  various  colours.  The  meeting  passed  off  |( 
with  much  spirit  and  general  advantage. 


The  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  id 
association  contains,  amongst  other  interest-  }ji 
ing  papers,  an  extended  account  of  the  pro-  u 
ceedings  of  the  council,  a report  on  an  ill 
archseological  visit  to  Colchester,  and  an  hi 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  Gloucester.  At  Ifl 
one  of  the  meetings  of  council  Mr.  Baily  ;fl 
submitted  a drawing  of  a 

NORMAN  DOOR  AT  HANSLOPE  CHURCH,  BUCKS,  51 

afterwards  engraved  for  the  Journal,  and  as 
this  presents  peculiarities,  we  avail  ourselves  -‘I 
of  the  kindness  of  the  council,  and  transfer  it  ti 
to  our  pages  with  Mr.  Baily’s  own  remarks  ;;1 
upon  it. 

“ The  priest’s  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  ill 
chancel  of  Hanslope  Church,  Bucks,  although  n 
small,  is  at  the  same  time  a fine  specimen  of  la 
Anglo-Norman  architecture,  and  possesses  :i 
some  features  which  do  not  appear  to  he  very  .1 
common.  Amongst  these,  the  overlapping  the  :d 
bead  of  the  inner  jamb  moulding  by  the  series 
of  small- pointed  arches  is  very  peculiar,  a9  iif 
well  as  the  conical-billeted  moulding  directly  .t 
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under  the  dripstone.  These  features  are  met 
with  in  some  doorways  in  Norfolk  and  York- 
shire, which  have  been  published  in  Cotman’s 
Etchings.  The  south  doorway  of  Thwayt 
Church,  and  the  south  doorway  of  Framling- 
ham  Earl  Church,  also  the  south  doorway  of 
Mundham  Church,  all  in  Norfolk,  possess 
moulded  arches,  in  which  appear  ornaments 
With  teeth-like  points  overlapping  a large  bead, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  as  the  pointed  arches 
do  at  Hanslope,  but  in  nothing  like  so  beau- 
tiful a manner;  and  in  the  arch  of  the  north 
doorway  of  Hales  Church,  Norfolk,  appears 
the  double  cone  ornament,  separated  by  small 
round  patras,  as  if  intended  to  represent  co- 
nical and  flat  beads  threaded  on  a string.  Thi 
doorway  of  Heckingham  Church,  also  in  Nor 
folk,  has  the  same  feature  in  the  arch,  but  here 
the  cones  are  separated  by  two,  and  in 
cases  by  three  flat  beads,  instead  of  one, 
the  doorway  at  Hales  Church. 

The  west  door  of  Barton  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Norfolk,  has  both  the  features  which  I have 
noticed  at  Hanslope  Church;  the  inner  shaft 
with  the  arch  above  it  is  beaded  with  double 
cones,  and  the  outer  jambs  have  the  large  teeth- 
like portions  overlapping  the  round  shafts  of 
the  columns  from  the  square  jambs.  In  the 
same  doorway,  in  the  outside  arch  and  above 
the  jambs  last  mentioned,  is  the  beak-head 
ornament  so  common  in  Norman  doors.  It 
may  not  be  impossible  that  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment, and  represented  by  small  pointed  arches 
at  Hanslope  Church,  and  by  blunt  teeth  in  the 
doorways  at  Norfolk,  and  in  each  case  over- 
lapping either  a column  or  a large  bead,  might 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Norman  beak-head 
ornament,  more  especially  as  in  all  the  cases 
above  quoted,  where  it  appears,  nothing  what- 
ever exists  of  a transition  character,  but  all  is 
in  an  unaltered  Norman  architecture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doorway  at  Barton  St.  Mary’s 
Church  ; in  which  case  the  style  of  architec- 
ture is  most  decidedly  late  Norman,  and  upon 
a quick  change  towards  the  early  English 
style,  for  one  of  the  arch  mouldings  is  orna- 
mented with  the  four-leaved  flower  so  common 
in  early  English  work,  and  the  same  arch 
contains  the  beak-head  ornament.  The  walls 
of  the  chancel,  with  the  corbel  tables  of  the 
same,  the  doorway  which  has  just  been  noticed 
at  Hanslope,  and  the  chancel  arch,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  Norman  church  which  now  remain, 
the  present  church  having  been  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a good  specimen  of 


perpendicular  architecture,  and  has  a lofty 
tower,  surmounted  by  a crocketed  spire,  at  the 
west  end.  The  Norman  doorway  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  time  of  King  Henry*!.” 


LOUVRE  AT  COLOGNE. 

The  municipal  buildings  at  Cologne  are 
characterized  by  the  same  love  of  display 
that  was  indulged  in  by  other  opulent  cities 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  wealth  was  derived 
from  the  successful  commerce  in  which  its 
principal  inhabitants  were  engaged.  The 
town- hall  is  in  the  style  of  the  renaissance, 
when  the  classic  models  of  Greece  and  Rome 
began  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Gothic.  The 
portal  is  of  marble,  the  facade  exhibiting  a 
double  arcade  of  Corinthian  and  composite 
pillars,  the  roof  and  dormer  windows  preserv- 
ing the  features  of  the  Gothic  taste.  Exactly 
opposite  the  town-hall  stands  the  building 
whose  roof  forms  the  subject  of  our  cut.  The 
elevated  louvre  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  lead-work,  and  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions. It  presents  the  peculiar  features  exhi- 
bited in  the  details  of  Gothic  ornament  in  the 
low  countries ; the  finials  and  crockets  are 
much  outspread,  and  the  foliation  is  elaborate. 
The  scale-shaped  tiles  and  ornamental  cross 
on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  pinna- 
cles over  the  windows,  add  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  roof,  and  prevent  the 
harsh  irregularity  of  outline  observable  in 
modern  buildings,  and  which  was  obviated  at 
the  period  when  the  one  we  are  now  speaking 
of  was  constructed  by  ornamental  tracery  in 
irqmor  lead-work,  which  has  a peculiarly  rich 
and  agreeable  effect  when  relieved  by  the  sky, 
and  of  which  another  example  is  afforded  in 
the  town-hall  of  Cologne. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bij.ls  for  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  water-works,  gas-works, 
public  undertakings,  and  the  construction  or 
regulation  of  markets, &c., have  been  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Strutt,  Sir 

George  Grey,  and  Mr.  Parker. A licence, 

or  faculty,  lias  been  decreed  in  the  Consistory 
Court  for  taking  down  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Loughton,  and  apply- 
ing the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  mate- 
rials towards  the  completion  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Loughton,  conse- 
crated on  4th  of  November  last. Orders 

have  been  issued  for  the  erection  of  a new 
military  prison,  in  lieu  of  the  one  at  Southsea 
Castle.'. The  Newport  Water-works  Com- 

pany have  just  landed  a large  cast-iron  tank  at 
the  town  quay  for  a reservoir,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  their  intention  to  proceed  with  their  bene- 
ficial measures  as  early  as  possible. A bill 

has  been  brought  into  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Ward,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Captain  Berkeley, 
to  empower  the  Commissioners  of  the  T reasury 
to  purchase  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
jected harbour  of  refuge  and  breakwater  at  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  isle  of  Portland.  The 
expense  will  be  defrayed  from  the  30,000/. 
already  granted  by  Parliament  for  harbours  of 
refuge’.— — -Mr.  Dredge  has  undertaken  to 
erect  a substantial  bridge  from  Weston-super- 
Mare  to  the  island  of  Birnbeck  for  the 

sum  of  10,000/. It  is  now  understood, 

that  the  new  county  gaol  at  Winchester 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  The  con- 
tract is  said  to  be  taken  by  a London 
builder.  The  work  will  be  very  extensive,  and 
afford  much  employment  during  the  summer. 

During  the  absence  of  the  royal  family 

from  Windsor,  many  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  are  to  be  made  in  and  about  the 
castle  and  its  appurtenances.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  drains  of  the  castle  are  to  undergo 
another  inspection  and  improvement  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer,  and  that  another 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners  have  been  ordered 
up  from  Woolwich  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  passage,  in  hand  so  long,  from  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  Brunswick  Tower  through 
and  under  the  eastern  terrace  into  the  orangery, 
and  so  on  into  the  Slopes,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. This  passage  was  commenced  many 
months  ago,  in  order  that  her  Majesty  might 
pass  from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to  walk  in 
the  Home  Park,  without  being  crowded  upon 
by  the  people,  who  almost  fill  the  parterre,  and 
the  terrace  inclosing  it,  on  “ public  days. "There 
are  also  many  minor  alterations  and  repairs 
proposed,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  all  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  spring. 

The  question  of  erecting  a new  jail  for  the 

county  of  Bedford  has  been  deferred  for  six 
months.  The  proposed  building  would  cost, 
it  is  said,  about  40,000/.,  though  estimated  at  a 
less  sum.  The  original  contract  for  the  new 
model  prison,  which  has  been  building  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Buckingham,  and  is 
fitted  to  hold  about  200  prisoners,  was  40,000/.; 
but  the  extras  amounted  to  7>000/.  or  8,000/., 

and  the  fittings-up  to  about  5,000/.  more. 

A report  on  the  sanative  state  of  the  town  of 
Leicester,  by  “ the  medical  sanatory  officers  ” 
of  the  borough,  lays  bare  the  numerous  sinks 
of  corruption  in  the  shape  of  filthy  and  over- 
flowing cesspools,  noxious  drains,  accumula- 
tions of  night-soil,  large  uncovered  privy-holes, 
pig-styes  and  their  accumulated  litter,  slaugh- 
ter-houses,  &c,,  as  the  evident  foci  of  fever 
pervading  the  borough.  The  prime  necessity, 
too,  of  a complete  system  of  drainage,  flushing, 
and  trapping,  is  pointed  out,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  very  large  area  which  the 
town  covers  in  proportion  to  the  population — 
ceteris  paribus,  in  itself  an  important  advantage, 
— presents  an  expensive  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 
Hoping,  however,  that  a Towns  Drainage 
Bill  may  speedily  compel  its  realization,  the 
officers  suggest  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
“a  bold  and  innovating  character,"  for  the 
thorough  suppression  of  the  other  nuisances, 
with  the  noxious  miasmata,  from  which  the 
town  and  its  human  life  are  defiled  and  injured. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  refused  to  sanction 

the  appointment  of  the  medical  officer,  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  sanatory  bill,  not  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fitness  of  the  officer  (Dr.  Duncan) 
himself,  but  because  the  Home  Office  is  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  the  medical  officer  should 


devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  refrain  altogether  from  private  prac- 
tice. Of  course  his  salary  ought  to  correspond 

to  these  circumstances. A correspondent  ot 

the  Doncaster  Gazette  timeously  suggests 
the  propriety  of  considering  the  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  various  rooms,  courts,  &c.,  of  the 
new  “ Guildhall,”  now  fairly  begun.  “ I beg,” 
he  says,  “ to  suggest  an  inexpensive,  and,  I 
think*  an  effective  plan  for  obtaining  so  desi- 
rable an  object.  In  the  ceiling  of  each  room 
there  should  be  apertures — the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  room — commu- 
nicating with  wooden  trunks  or  spouts  to  be 
carried  into  air  flues  ; such  flues  to  be  left  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  or  to  be  carried  up 
as  high  or  alongside  the  chimney  shafts,  and 
of  course  communicating  with  the  outer  air. 
The  air  trunks  should  be  placed  between  the 
ceilings  and  the  floors  for  the  lower  rooms, 
and  for  the  upper  rooms  they  should  rest  upon 
the  ceiling  joists.  The  fresh  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  thelowerparts  of  the  rooms  through 
numerous  openings  in  the  plinths,  covered  with 
perforated  metallic  plates,  which  might  be 
closed  when  required.  By  these  simple  means, 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  would  pass  through 
the  trunks  and  escape  by  the  air  flues,  and 
a free  circulation  of  uncontaminated  air 
would  thus  be  carried  on,  without  an^y 
inconvenience  to  the  persons  assembled.  1 

Not  so  easily  as  he  thinks,  perhaps. • 

The  restoration  of  the  chapel  on  Wakefield- 
bridge  is  progressing,  it  is  said,  satisfactorily, 
but  must  soon  be  discontinued,  unless  a further 
sura  be  subscribed.  The  tracery  in  the  north, 
south,  and  east  windows,  with  a cornice  over 
them,  has  been  put  up.  The  estimated  cost  is 
2,000/.,  exclusive  of  contingencies,  and  not 

half  of  that  sum  has  yet  been  subscribed. It 

is  proposed  to  form  a company  in  Halifax,  in 
500  shares  of  20/.  each,  for 'the  purpose  of 
building,  in  some  central  spot,  a Town  Hall, 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  which  may  be 
concentrated  the  different  boards  and  offices 
constituting  the  town’s  government,  accom- 
modation for  public  companies,  &c. We 

learn,  says  the  Glasgow  Post,  that  the  heaviest 
shaft  ever  made  in  Scotland  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  works  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and 
Steel  Company.  It  weighs  upwards  of  10$  tons, 
and  was  made  at  the  Moffat  forge  of  the  Monk- 
land  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  M‘Ara. At  a full  meeting  of  the  ope- 

rative joiners  of  Edinburgh,  lately  held  in  the 
Roman  Eagle  Hall,  Lawnmarket,  Mr.  John 
Connacher  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  advance  of  rents,  the 
joiner’s  wages  should  be  4$d.  per  hour  in  place 
of  4d.,  as  formerly. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  AT 
DONCASTER. 

Sir,— Seeing  in  your  valuable  journal  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Doucaster 
corporation,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  church 
they  discovered  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Townhall,  I cannot  allow  the 
matter  *o  pass  by  unnoticed.  There  are  now, 
alas ! but  too  few  specimens  of  our  early 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  without  destroying 
those  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  discover. 
Archaeology  is,  I am  happy  to  say,  becoming 
more  and  more  valued  ; but  it  would  seem  that 
the  good  people  of  Doncaster  are  semi- barba- 
rians, and  that  they  have  not  the  power  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  their  discovery.  In 
their  eyes,  perhaps,  these  ruins  appear  as  mere 
misshapen  masses  of  crumbling  stone  ; for  in 
spite  of  the  petitions  they  have  received  from 
some  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  from  the  Archajological  Institute, 
they  must  needs  bury  their  church  again  in 
oblivion,  and  return  the  consoling  answer, 
“ that  working  drawings  shall  be  made”  of  it. 
That  this  may  be  the  last  gothicism  of  which 
our  country  may  be  guilty,  is  the  sincere  hope 
of  your  humble  servant, 

James  Stuart  Wortley. 

Winchester,  Feb.  28tb,  1847. 

*,*  It  has  been  very  appropriately  suggested, 
that  the  interesting  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
be  transplanted  intothegrounds  of  the  projected 
cemetery,  which  must  ere  long  be  provided, and 
where  these  unique  old  Norman  ruins  of  a 
defunct  church  might,  by  restoration,  be  con- 
verted into  the  chapel  requisite  for  the  ritual 
of  the  dead. 


PROJECTED  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
SHEFFIELD. 

We  mentioned  lately  the  proposal  to 
erect  a building  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
Sheffield, to  contain  a capacious  ball, athenaeum, 
&c.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  pro- 
jects now  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  this 
important  town. 

Memorials  have  been  presented  to  the  town 
council  praying  them,  under  the  Act  for  esta- 
blishing museums  of  art,  to  take  early  measures 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  that  purpose.  The 
memorialists  justly  urge,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  extending  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  School  of  Design,  would  afford 
facilities  for  the  collective  display  in  one  build- 
ing of  all  the  chief  Sheffield  manufactures,  con- 
tribute to  the  recreation  and  instruction  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  conduce  to  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  refinement  of  taste 
among  the  artisans,  and  prove  an  attraction  to 
strangers,  and  a great  ornament  to  the  town. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  will  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

New  markets  of  considerable  extent  are 
also  to  be  erected  on  a site  bounded  by  the  old 
Haymarket,  the  river  Sheaf,  Dixon-lane,  and 
Castle  Folds.  The  plan  comprises  three 
covered  avenues,  ranging  from  the  Haymarket 
to  the  space  in  front  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
with  three  entrances  at  each  end.  There  will 
be  two  cross  avenues  and  entrances  in  Dixon- 
lane  and  Castle  Folds.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  covered  with  an  iron  roof, 
and  lighted  by  skylights.  Its  length  will  be 
300  feet,  and  its  width  120  feet.* 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  market  ground,  and  the 
campanile,  or  clock  turret,  originally  intended 
to  finish  the  fayade  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  is 
also  to  be  erected.  Messrs.  Weightman  aud 
Hadfield  are  the  architects. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  contractors,  Messrs.  Thornton,  who, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago,  were  expelled  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Railway  Company  from  some  works  on  the 
line  (now  united  with  the  Eastern  Counties) 
near  Broxbourne,  for  which  they  were  con- 
tractors, have  just  had  an  award  by  arbitration, 
in  a long-pending  litigation,  pronounced  in 
their  favour  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  about 
15,000/.,  besides  costs.  A very  large  counter- 
claim was  negatived  by  the  arbiter,  who 
had  been  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of 

the  railway  company  themselves. The 

directors  of  the  Great  Western,  we  under- 
stand, have  declined  all  the  tenders  made  for 
theconstruction  of  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
line,  the  contracts  for  which  were  lately  adver- 
tised.  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  and 

Forest  of  Dean  will  be  forthwith  commenced. 
An  immense  impetus,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
given  to  the  trade  of  Gloucester  by  the  ex- 
portation of  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 

of  the  Forest  of  Dean. The  Post-office 

authorities  and  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company  have  arranged  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail  to  and  from  Southampton,  Gosport, 
Portsmouth,  and  towns  adjacent  to  that  line, 
three  times  a-day.  Similar  arrangements  are 
in  progress  with  the  other  railways  leaving  the 

metropolis. The  viaduct  over  the  river 

Barrow,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  at  Monusterevan,  has  been 
opened.  It  is  nearly  500  feet  in  length,  and 
consists  of  a malleable  iron  framework  resting 
on  ten  slight  stone  piers.  The  width  be- 
tween the  parapets  is  25  feet.  It  is  the 
fouith  bridge  of  the  kind  which  has  been 

constructed  bv  Sir  John  Macneill. On 

Monday  week,  at  Heaton  Norris,  says  a 
contemporary,  a detached  waggon  was  caught 
by  the  wind,  and  went  at  a rapid  and  accele- 
rated speed  down  the  incline  towards  Man- 
chester. Steam,  seeing  this,  employed  his  full 
power  in  competition  with  the  wind,  and  com- 
menced a chase,  with  his  train  propelled  before 
him,  to  recover  the  waggon  so  surreptitiously 
abducted.  The  odds,  however,  were  too 
great,  and  old  Boreas  was  victorious,  having 
reached  the  winning-post  at  Levensholme  in 
gallant  style,  and  fairly  distanced  his  grunting 
antagonist.— —In  accordance  with  the  adver- 

* The  dimension*  of  the  Green  Market  at  Newcastle  are 
. 336  feet  by  76  feet. 
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tisements,  the  tenders  for  the  new  passenger 
terminus,  at  Hull,  were  delivered  in  on  Mon- 
day week.  The  new  station  is  to  be  in 
Paragon-street ; the  south  front  opposite 
Ocean-place,  with  a carriage  road  for  the 
“ outward  ” trains  that  way  ; while  from  Pa- 
ragon-street the  “ inward  ” trains  will  land  on 
the  north  side,  thus  making  Paragon-street 
the  great  focus  for  the  transit  of  passengers. 
On  the  east  side  a large  hotel  forms  part  of 
the  plan,  having  40  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
with  two  entrances,  north  and  south,  so  placed 
as  to  catch  “ all  comers.”  The  two  platforms 
are  to  be  each  500  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide, 
and  the  works  are  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of 
August  next,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  50,000/. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Police,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Monday  week,  Mr. 
Douglas  Campbell  moved,  “ That  the  stoppage 
of  the  Sunday  trains  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  tends  to  hinder  and  obstruct 
the  police  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  give  a new  and  dangerous  advantage 
to  criminals  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  That 
a memorial  by  the  board  in  favour  of  resuming 
the  Sunday  trains  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  directors  of  the  railway,  and  that  peti- 
tions be  prepared  to  send  to  Parliament  if  found 
necessary.”  After  considerable  discussion 
the  motion  was  lost;  the  numbers  being,  in  its 
favour,  9;  against  it,  17.  it  has  been  already 
attested  by  the  police  that  crime  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  means  afforded  by 
Sunday  trains,  in  forwarding  the  ends  of 
justice,  but  facts  like  these  are  of  no  avail  in 
the  eyes  of  the  objectors. The  railway  com- 

munication between  France  and  Bavaria  is  in 
course  of  establishment.  The  engineers  on 
the  line  from  Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  have  terminated  the  surveys; 
and  the  minister  of  public  works  has  directed 
the  prefect  of  the  Bas  Rhine  to  open  the  in- 
quiry which  must  precede  the  presentation  of 
the  projet  de  loi  to  the  chambers. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Electro-telegraphic  Company  are  pro- 
gressing in  a business-like  way,  and  appear  to 
be  in  downright  earnest  in  the  advancement 
of  their  vast  and  enterprising  project.  Their 
proceedings  towards  the  telegraphic  organiza- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  centrum-commune  we 
have  already  occasionally  noticed  ; but  it  now 
appears  that  they  are  simultaneously  at  work 
in  opening  negotiations  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant provincial  towns  for  the  deposition  of 
telegraphic  central  plexuses,  or  ganglia,  in  the 
heart  of  each,  to  communicate  with  the  great 
metropolitan  head,  and  with  every  other  centre. 
Their  private,  or  rather  public,  wire-nerves 
are  already  strung  along  the  lines  of  several 
of  the  great  leading  railway  arteries  of  the 
country,  on  the  standards  erected  by  the  several 
companies  for  their  special  uses,  whereby  great 
facilities  cannot  but  be  afforded  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  telegraph;  and  agents  have  been 
sent  into  the  provinces  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  various 
centres.  At  a meeting  of  the  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  others  of  the  town  of  Hull,  called 
by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  part  of  this  enterprising 
company  on  Monday  week,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  opening  a station  there,  Mr.  Cox 
declared  the  objects  of  his  constituents  to  be 
the  telegraphic  connection  of  every  important 
town  in  the  island  with  every  other,  and  of  all 
with  the  metropolis;  the  company  proposing, 
themselves,  to  undertake  and  conduct  a separate 
station  in  every  principal  town,  as  near  to  its 
business-centre  as  possible,  and  to  open  a sub- 
scribers’-room,  at  which  subscribers  will  have 
access  to  all  extraordinary  advices  despatched 
to  it  in  the  course  of  every  day;  the  telegraph 
to  be  also  open  to  private  communications  at  a 
small  charge  regulated  by  scale.  The  wires 
of  the  company,  he  stated,  are  already  fixed 
from  Rugby  to  Hull,  and  from  Hull  to 
Leeds,  and  wires  are  already  fixed  at  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  Intimations  of  the 
state  of  markets  are  to  be  simultaneously 
and  immediately  diffused  throughout  the 
electro-telegraphic  realm,  and  various  other 
special  advantages  afforded  to  the  mercan- 
tile community.  At  the  meeting  in  question, 
it  was  stated  that  considerable  saving  of  money 
as  well  as  time  had  already  been  realized  by 
means  of  electro-telegraphic  communication. 
'I  hus  in  insurance  and  in  other  ways  consider- 


able benefit  has  already  been  derived,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  “ Lancaster,”  10,000/.  were  re- 
deemed. Between  Hull  and  the  Land’s-end 
no  less  than  the  metropolis,  the  means  of  in- 
stantaneous and  uninterrupted  communication 
by  question  and  answer  will  be  opened  up.  The 
proposal  was  of  course  most  favourably  re- 
ceived, as  it  will  be  elsewhere  and  everywhere, 
and  a subscription  was  immediately  opened, 
-and  a sub-committee  formed,  in  order  to  aid 
the  company  in  their  patriotic  no  less  than 

profitable  exertions. Thus,  as  we  have  just 

said,  this  first  and  foremost  association  of  its 
novel  and  interesting  kind,  is  carrying  out  the 
electro-telegraphic  progress  in  downright 
earnest,  et  error  nullus  ; and  at  no  very  distant 
period  in  the  embryotic  gestation  of  our  alto- 
gether new  world,  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  organized  and  vivified  head 
and  centre,  not  only  of  its  own  provincial 
members,  but  of  the  civilized  world  at  large, 
which,  so  far  from  being  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  maturity,  is  evidently  but  in  an  advanced 
state  of  fcetal  organization  and  vivification, 
preparatory  to  being  launched  into  a field  of 
new  existence,  as  a world  of  almost  magical 
wonders  ; realizing,  indeed,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  the  very  idea  of  ancient  magic,  enter- 
tained in  the  beautiful  old  traditionary  glimmer 
of  antediluvian  light  incorporated  in  the  story 
of  two  distant  friends,  who  mutually  conversed, 
though  separated  by  empires  or  by  oceans, 
through  the  talismauic  aid  of  two  magnetical 
or  magical  indices,  which  pointed  correspond- 
ently  to  all  the  alphabetic  characters  towards 
which  either,  in  its  turn,  might  be  directed. 
And,  strange  to  say,  not  only  had  the 
ancients  thus  a distinct  and  almost  literally 
correct  idea,  or  legendary  recollection,  of 
the  organism  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  ancient 
chemists  of  the  higher  class  were  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  electric  forces  themselves,  and  of  the  solar 
chemical  ray,  which  is  so  much  akin  to  the 
electro-negative,  and  capable  of  evolvingso  new 
and  peculiar  a world  of  vegetative  and  other 

wonders  in  itself. Our  American  brethren 

are  contributing  their  quota  to  the  electro-tele- 
graphic organization  and  vivification  of  the 
world  with  hearty  good  will.  An  American 
printing  telegraph  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
Liverpool.  “ It  is  very  clever,”  says  th z Daily 
Express , and  what  Yankee  invention  is  not 
clever.  “It  prints  the  message  which  is  sent 
by  electric  telegraph.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  has, 
however,  invented  an  electric  telegraph 
which  sets  up  type  simultaneously  [in  different 
towns  !]  so  that  a document  can  be  composed 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  any  number  of 
copies  printed  off  in  each  place  at  one  and  the 

same  interval  of  time !” By  the  telegraphic 

apparatus  already  in  use  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  the  president’s  message  was  trans- 
mitted on  the  5th  January  last,  from  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  at  Albany  to  New  York, 
at  the  rate  of  eighty-three  alphabetic  char- 
acters per  minute.  There  were  50,000  words 
in  the  message.  The  readingof  it  commenced 
at  twelve  o’clock,  and  in  exactly  three  hours 
after,  the  entire  document  was  handed,  written 
out,  to  the  newspaper  editors  one  hundred  and 

sixty  miles  off. In  the  Senate,  lately,  a Mr. 

Morehead  presented  a memorial  from  the 
editorof  a daily  Cincinnati  paper,  asking  Con- 
gress to  invest  him  with  power  to  form  a com- 
pany to  extend  the  magnetic  telegraph  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ! Referred  to  the  Post- 
office  Committee.  Better  refer  it  “to  the 
marines,”  says  an  infidel. — Well  it  is  hard  to 
say.  We  have  been  taught  by  repeated  expe- 
rience since  the  establishment  of  steam,  gas, 
railway  transit,  and  electro-magical  corre- 
spondence, to  hesitate  about  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  almost  anything,  however  visionary 
or  preposterous.  All  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries are  visions  ere  they  come  to  be 
realities,  and  food  for  scoffery  ere  they  are 
found  to  be  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 


Many  can  do  much. — A subscription  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  sister  of  the  late  John 
Bonuventure  Smith,  a young  artist  prematurely 
cut  off,  after  many  struggles,  just  as  bis  works 
were  becoming  known  "and  appreciated.  She 
and  her  children  were  solely  dependant  on  him, 
and  are  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmer,  of  7,  Cleveland-street,  has 
undertaken  to  receive  subscriptions. 
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DUTCH  CANAL- WORKS— BANKS,  &c. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  February  23rd,  1847,  the  president  in 
the  chair,  a supplement  to  the  papers  on  the 
North  Holland  canal  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
were  brought  forward  on  the  two  preceding 
evenings,  was  read.  It  contained  a description 
of  the  harbour  and  works  at  Niewediep,  which 
might  be  considered  as  legitimately  connected 
with  the  Ilelder  canal,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
constructed  with  a view  of  affording  shelter 
to  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  navigating 
the  North  Sea.  The  banks  or  shoals  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Marsdiep  channel  act  in 
a peculiar  manner,  they  narrow  the  entrance, 
resist  the  undue  influx  of  the  tides,  thus  pre- 
venting injury  to  the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  zea  ; 
they  oppose  difficulties  to  the  entrance  of 
hostile  fleets,  as  the  navigable  channels  run 
within  range  of  the  protecting  forts;  and  they 
assist  in  maintaining  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rents, which  keep  the  channels  at  their  usual 
depth.  On  the  coast  of  Holland,  the  ebb  tides 
continue  to  pass  off  along  the  Noorder-gat 
a full  hour  and  a half  after  the  tide  has  com- 
menced flowing  up  along  the  Schulpen-gat ; 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  tide  runs  up  from  the  south-west,  and 
enters  the  Schulpen-gat  whilst  the  ebb  still 
continues,  in  consequence  of  the  draft  of  the 
tide  northward  along  the  coast.  The  Schul- 
pen-gat and  Landsdiep  may  therefore  be 
termed  the  flood  channels,  whilst  the  Noorder- 
gat  may  be  considered  the  ebb  channel.  Upon 
these  spots,  whose  preservation  was  of  such 
consequence  to  the  country,  the  Dutch  have 
lavished  their  best  care,  and  exercised  their 
ingenuity.  The  shoreworks  consisted  chiefly 
of  groynes,  composed  of  timber  piles,  and 
fascines,  with  stone  covering.  Their  average 
length  was  two  hundred  yards,  with  slopes  of 
about  one  in  eight  or  ten.  In  consequence  of 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  in 
1 780,  the  engineers,  Brunn'mgs  and  Goudrai, 
were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  a warping  bank  of  fascines,  7,360  feet  long, 
with  double  planking  guard  to  accumulate  the 
sand,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
lascines,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  decay. 
A breakwater  also,  1,850  feet  in  length,  73  feet 
wide,  at  3 feet  below  high  water,  with  slopes 
of  one  to  one. 

This  was  also  formed  of  fascine  beds, 
weighted  with  2,000  pounds  of  stone  and  4,000 
pounds  of  tiles  upon  every  superficial  area  of 
144  square  feet.  The  upper  surface  was  co- 
vered with  matting  and  made  convex,  the 
centre  being  one  foot,  and  the  sides  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  Hurdling  was 
then  used,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  blocks 
of  stone,  weighing  from  1,500  pounds  to  1,800 
pounds  each.  An  additional  length  of  2,080 
feet  was  subsequently  built,  and  the  warping 
bank  being  completed,  and  by  means  of  these 
works  the  ebb  stream  was  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  once  to  deepen  the  channel  18 
inches,  although  the  bed  was  of  clay.  In  1783, 
dredging  was  resorted  to,  and  with  the  action 
of  the  stream  a depth  of  19  feet  was  arrived  at. 
The  whole  length  of  the  proposed  harbour  was 
then  dredged  to  a depth  of  17  feet  under  high 
water  level.  Another  warping  bank  of  3,675 
feet  in  length  was  then  constructed,  with  nu- 
merous groyns  to  arrest  the  sand  and  preserve 
the  coast.  A quay  wall  and  jetty  were  then 
added  ; the  piles  composing  the  latter  were 
covered  with  sheet  lead  between  high-water 
level  and  one  foot  below  the  ground,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
“ teredo  navalis,”  which,  however,  it  is  the 
popular  opinion,  may  be  also  prevented  by 
driving  the  piles  through  fascines.  A portion, 
60  feet  in  length,  of  the  breakwater,  was  torn 
away  by  a storm  ; this  slip  was  filled  up  with 
large  stones,  but  they  were  ineffectual,  and 
fascines  were  ultimately  had  recourse  to  for 
repairing  the  breach.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
was  thus  increased  to  nearly  35  feet,  so  that 
frigates  could  pass  with  safety. 

In  1789,  151  vessels  were  lying  there  at 
anchor,  fourteen  of  which  were  men-of-war, 
and  four  were  East-Indiamen.  The  basin  is 
1,292  feet  long  and  646  feet  wide,  with  large 
storehouses,  dock  buildings,  fortifications,  &c., 
of  the  most  solid  description,  and  thoroughly 
complete  for  a naval  arsenal. 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  a 
description  was  given  of  Dymckurch  wall, 
which  defends  Romney  marsh,  an  extent 
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of  24,000  acres,  and  also  of  several  other 
sea  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  fascines  were  exten- 
sively used.  The  new  embankments  were  also 
described.  Specimens  were  shewn  of  the 
“ arundo  arenarea,”  a coarse  grass,  whose 
roots  extend  sometimes  to  a length  of  upwards 
of  30  feet,  and  which  is  eminently  useful  in 
securing  the  sand  of  the  coast  from  being  blown 
or  washed  away. 

Among  several  cases  of  the  failure  of  pro- 
tecting walls,  one  was  particularly  described,  of 
a nearly  vertical  sea  wall,  whose  foundations 
were  sunk  down  full  5 feet  below  the  shingle 
of  the  coast.  The  wall  was  built  with  great 
care  and  with  first-rate  materials  : it  was,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  action  of  a heavy  sea  in 
North  Wales. 

During  a severe  storm  the  waves  were 
thrown  up  in  a mass  full  40  feet  above  the 
wall,  and  falling  from  that  height  with  the 
force  due  to  such  a distance  and  mass,  very 
speedily  destroyed  the  whole  wall.  In  quite  as 
exposed  a situation,  a slope,  which  enabled  the 
waves  to  expend  their  strength,  and  broke 
them  up  into  foam,  did  not  suiter  at  all.  Nu- 
merous deductions  were  drawn  from  these  and 
many  other  instances,  all  unfavourable  to  the 
theory  of  vertical  sea  walls,  which  it  has  re- 
cently become  fashionable  to  recommend  as  a 
theoretically  more  correct  form,  in  opposition 
to  the  well-tried  plan  of  eminent  civil  engi- 
neers, who  have  almost  universally  adopted 
slopes  for  resisting  the  action  of  the  sea. 


be,  45  feet  long,  28  feet  9 inches  wide,  and  22 
feet  high,  affording  sitting  accommodation  to 
235  persons,  and  a gain  of  space  for  97  per- 
sons. The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by  a 
shaft  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  a 
large  cowl  on  the  roof,  and  a supply  of  warm 
or  cold  air  can  be  admitted,  through  apertures 
in  the  skirting,  from  Price’s  warm- water  ap- 
paratus, according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
theatre.” 

Previously  to  the  alterations,  efforts  were 
made,  without  effect,  to  obtain  suitable  land 
for  a new  building.  Application  was  made 
for  a plot  in  the  new  street,  proposed  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Westminster  Improvement 
Company : the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  council,  as  recording  the  rent 
asked  for  land  there  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

“The  Surveyor  of  the  Company,  although 
not  at  present  in  a position  to  quote  positive 
terms,  presumed,  that  for  a piece  of  ground 
having  a frontage  of  40  feet  in  width,  at  the 
corner  of  the  new  square,  opposite  the  west 
doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  J50  feet  in 
depth,  fronting  the  projected  new  street,  the 
annual  ground-rent  would  be  160/.,  granting  a 
lease  of  99  years,  but  redeemable  at  30  years 
purchase,  or  4,800/.” 


The  Thames  Tunnel  is  to  be  disposed  of, 
if  possible,  to  some  railway  company. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  house  of  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  late  recess  (p.  48  ante). 

Above  we  give  a view  of  the  new  fa9ade,  as 
executed  in  Caen  stone,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  so  that  non-resi- 
dent members  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
improvement  that  has  been  effected  externally. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  commenced,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  foundation  of  the  south- 
west, or  front  wall  facing  Great  George-street, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses  in  West- 
minster, was  laid  upon  timber,  which  had  de- 
cayed. The  wall  itself  was  in  a very  insecure 
condition,  and  there  were  only  slight  bond 
timbers  across  the  windows,  so  that  the  whole 
front  was  in  a dangerous  state.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  a new  foundation  of  brick  and 
cement,  upon  a mass  of  concrete,  was  put  in, 
arches  were  turned  over,  and  reversed  arches 
under  the  windows  ; wherever  it  was  requisite, 
the  piers  were  repaired,  and  one  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  brick  and  cement,  nearly  up  to  the 
second  floor;  above  that  level  they  were  re- 
paired, but  on  the  third  floor  and  attic,  the  en- 
tire floor  fell  down  on  removing  the  window- 
frames,  and  it  was  necessarily  rebuilt.  The 
front  casing  of  Caen  stone  was  carried  up 
simultaneously  with  these  repairs.  A portico 
for  the  entrance,  and  balconies  for  the  first  and 
second  floor,  were  added ; and  the  height  of 
the  windows  was  increased,  converting  them 
into  French  casements,  for  the  sake  of  improv- 
ing the  light  and  ventilation. 

“ The  size  of  the  new  theatre  is  proposed  to 


MANUFACTURES  AND  DECORATIONS  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.  - 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Society  of  Arts 
opened  an  exhibition  of  select  specimens  of 
British  manufacture  and  decoiative  art,  which 
was  attended  by  a very  large  number  of  visi- 
tors. Mr.  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  who  has  been 
a staunch  friend  of  the  Society,  took  the  chair, 
and  made  a judicious  appeal  for  aid  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing.  Mr.  J.S.  Russell,  the 
secretary, then  readsome  introductory  remarks, 
setting  forth,  that  it  was  the  first  of  a series 
of  annual  exhibitions,  by  means  of  which  the 
Society  hoped  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
those  objects  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
it  was  originally  instituted  ; and  commenting 
on  some  of  the  articles  exhibited.  lie  justly 
remarked  : 

“ We  are  quite  persuaded  that  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  can  only  prosper  in  so 
far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  many,  because 
the  peculiarity  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  more  than  abroad,  is  their  wonderful 
power  of  multiplying.  Foreigners  produce 
an  exquisite  object  of  artistic  usefulness  in 
china  or  glass,  but  it  is  only  one ; another 
would  cost  the  same  sura,  and  that  sum  is  such 
as  to  make  it  attainable  only  by  the  emperor 
or  the  favoured  few.  English  manufacturers, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  a thousand  from 
one.  What  a consummate  artist  has  designed, 
they  can  multiply  by  the  thousand.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  by  the  appreciation  of  the  thousands 
and  the  millions,  that  taste,  design  and  high 
art,  applied  to  our  manufactures,  can  be  sup- 
ported. 

We  want,  therefore,  by  this  exhibition,  to 
place  before  the  public  a few  selected  speci- 
mens in  some  of  the  decorative  arts,  of  what 
our  artists,  manufacturers,  and  machinery, 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  advancement 
of  their  various  arts  to  perfection.  We  wish 
to  make  their  achievements  more  widely 
known  and  appreciated.  We  wish  to  show 
what  they  have  done  that  is  really  good,  and 
what  might  be  still  further  improved.  Wo 
are  persuaded  that  if  artistic  manufactures  are 
not  appreciated,  it  13  because  they  are  not 
widely  enough  known.  We  believe  that  when 
works  of  high  merit,  of  British  origin,  are 
brought  forward,  they  will  be  fully  appreciated 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  believe  that 
this  exhibition,  when  thrown  open  gratui- 
tously to  all,  will  tend  to  improve  the  public 
taste.” 

And  again  ; — “Tf  it  should  be  objected  to 
some  of  the  articles  here,  that  they  are  not  so 
good  as  some  that  might  have  been  obtained — 
we  would  answer,  that  is  possibly  true.  If 
our  visitors  find  fault  correctly  with  any  thing 
they  see,  we  shall  be  as  much  gratified  as  if 
they  praise.  The  one  thing  we  wish  them  to 
do  is,  to  praise  and  appreciate  that  which  is 
good,  and  to  blame  where  faults  really  exist. 
Let  the  visiter  praise  in  the  right  place, — let 
him  blame  in  the  right  place, — and  the  object 
of  our  exhibition  has  been  attained.” 

We  must  look  to  the  specimens  themselves 
on  another  occasion. 
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Cormpontiritre. 

UNION  OF  MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — It  has  frequently  occurred  to  ine,  that 
an  association  of  masters  and  workmen  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  building  trade  (jointly  or 
separately)  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  that  community.  Under  the  present 
system  of  trades-unions,  the  master  is  frequently 
a severe  sufferer,  without  any  actual  benefit  to 
the  really  deserving  workman,  for  his  interest 
is  sacrificed  to  support  men  inferior  both  in 
character  and  skill.  My  plan  to  remedy  this 
evil  would  be,  to  form  associations  in  every 
county,  who  should  from  time  to  time  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  to  be  given  to  the  operative, 
classifying  each  man  according  to  his  abilities, 
and  admitting  none  of  bad  character  to  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  ; and  to  discountenance 
all  attempts  to  “ strike  ” for  advance  of  wages 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  for  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  The  committee  to  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and 
workmen,  to  receive  and  decide  upon  all  com- 
plaints from  workman  or  employer;  a register 
to  be  kept  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  every  workman  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  other  associations  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  a fund  to  be  formed  by  subscription 
for  relief  during  illness.  Workmen  would  by 
these  means  have  much  less  delay  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  receive  wages  in  proportion 
to  their  merits,  instead  of  the  uniform  rate  de- 
manded by  the  trades-unions,  by  which  an  ex- 
perienced man  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  most  inferior  workman. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Jack-plane. 

THE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OP  ARTS. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  December  19tb, 
you  have  given  your  readers  some  remarks 
upon  the  decoration  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  hall. 
May  I therefore  take  the  liberty* of  requesting, 
as  a particular  favour,  that  you  will  now  lay 
before  them  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the 
society  itself,  contained  in  the  accompanying 
official  letter  from  its  secretary. 

Edinburgh,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

27th  Feb.  1847.  D.  R.  Hay. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London, 
12th  February,  1847. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
your  valuable  services  in  the  painting  and  decora  - 
tion  of  their  great  room.  They  are  satisfied . that 
your  labours  have  greatly  improved  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  apartment ; more  especially,  they 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  done  what  they  chiefly 
desired, — that  you  have  not  detracted,  by  your 
style  of  decoration,  from  the  effect  of  the  large 
historical  paintings  by  Barry,  which  hang  on  the 
walls  ; but  the  decoration  has  enhanced  the  effect  of 
the  paintings,  and  united  them  in  one  harmony. 

They  have  also  satisfied  themselves,  and  fortified 
their  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  eminent  authorities, 
that  you  have  judiciously  and  successfully  removed 
from  the  pictures  the  dust  and  soot  which  formerly 
obscured  them,  without  injury  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. 

I am  therefore  now  desired  to  communicate  to 
you  their  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  what  you  undertook  ; and  as  some  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
your  services  (which  so  much  exceed  in  value  the 
amount  for  which  you  undertook  the  work),  to  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  society,  that  you  will  accept 
the  accompanying  copy  of  Mr.  Barry’s  etchings  of 
his  pictures. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Scott  Russell,  Secretary. 

***  We  willingly  assist  to  make  public  this 
well-deserved  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Hay’s 
liberality.  We  need  scarcely  say  it  affords  no 
contradiction  to  the  objections  to  the  work,  as 
a work  of  art,  that  we  felt  compelled  to  make. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  number  for  Feb. 
20,  1847,  page  82,  I see  a note  appended  to  an 
account  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
which  Mr.  Godwin  endeavours  to  correct  the 
reader,  who  had  stated,  that  the  form  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  was  arranged 
by  “ Count  Rumford  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.”  Mr.  Godwin  stated,  “ that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  theatre  was  usually  attributed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  the  geologist,  who 
built  it,  he  being  then  an  architect.”  1 beg  to 
state  the  facts.  Mr.  Webster  was  a proteg£ 
of  Count  Rumford,  and,  under  him,  drew  out 
the  first  ideas  of  the  proposed  building,  in 


which  I assisted  him,  and  also  another  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  (I  believe)  Rand,  who 
was  afterwards  a master  carpenterTn  Poland- 
street.  To  Mr.  Geo.  Sanders,  the  architect, 
of  Oxford-street,  these  ideas  were  submitted  ; 
and  under  his  directions,  the  drawings  were 
altered  and  perfected,  and  the  theatre  built. 
It  was  he  also,  in  conjunction  with  some  scien- 
tific gentlemen,  who  made  many  experiments 
in  sound.  The  late  Mr.  Whitehead  was  the 
bricklayer,  Hamilton,  the  mason,  and  Han- 
cock, the  carpentei.  From  the  working  draw- 
ings I made  a perspective  view  of  the  interior, 
now  hanging  in  my  parlour.  No  doubt  the 
annals  of  the  Institution  will  state  the  facts, 
and,  I think,  shew  that  Sir  H.  Davy  was  not 
known  in  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  Webster  as- 
sisted the  first  lecturer  in  his  public  duties,  in 
which  I have  seen  him  often  occupied. 

M.  C. 

P.S.  The  construction  of  the  roof  of  this 
building  will  richly  repay  the  labour  of  in- 
spection.' 

Tenders  for  Hackney  Union.  — With 
reference  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  additions  to 
this  building,  which  appearedin  The  Builder, 
we  are  requested  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Ash- 
pitel,  to  state  that  the  quantities  were  not  sup- 
plied by  him,  but  were  taken  out  by  two  sur- 
veyors, one  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  the 
other  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  Messrs. 
Mansfield’s  tender  was  5,200/.,  not  5,5001. 
The  circumstance  of  numerous  items  in  the 
bills  of  quantities  being  for  alterations  to  old 
works,  for  which  only  an  approximate  estimate 
could  be  made,  is  mentioned  as  one  reason  for 
the  great  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  amounts. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Fell.”— Many  thousands  have  been  spent  uselessly  on 
the  construction  of  locomotives  for  common  roads. 

“ H.  C.  L.” — We  have  not  jet  found  time  to  answer  his 
question,  but  will  do  so. 

“ C.  B.” — Notice  must  be  given  before  beginning  to  make 
bricks.  The  duty,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  5s.  9d.  ner 
1,000.  1 

" Justitia. ’’—The  statement  is  too  complex  to  permit  us 
to  offer  an  opinion.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  tho*e  who 
forward  designs  in  competition  not  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given. 

“ New  Buildings.” — We  are  thankful  for  any  intimation 
of  buildings  in  progress. 

“ G.  F .” — Next  week. 

Received.—"  W.  S.”  “ J.  C.*’  (Albany-road).  “ T.  P.” 
&c.  Crcsy’s  “Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  ” (Long- 
man and  Co.).  “ The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,”  Part 

XXVI.,  completing  the  work  (C.  Knight).  “ The  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy,”  translated  from  Lanzi,  by  Thomas 
Roscoc.  New  Edition,  Vol.  I.  (H.  G.Bohn). 


ADVEEtTISEMENTS. 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
— - j to  the  ex* — * ' 

, .,.v  will  Wi 

BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  abo , ... 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
•••  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 


TO  BUILDERS. 

I ^LTGIBLE  GROUND,  near  Kentish 

-i  Town,  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases.  — For  the  terms 
and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  HUNT,  No.  4,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 


GRAY  S INN  ROAD. 

I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

this  vicinity,  TO  LET,  for  Third  and  Fourth-rate  Houses.— 
Terms  and  Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  WATSON,  12«,  Wuod- 
street.  Cheap.side. 


li.VTTKKSKA  PARK. 

MOST  eligible  Freehold  Building  Land 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Park.— Apply  to  Mr.  F.  I>.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor,  &e., 
Water  Works,  Chambers,  Orange-street,  Trafalgar-square,  where 
Plaus  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Handsome  stone  front  for 

SALE,  suitable  either  for  a private  residence,  tavern,  or 
shop,  very  recently  fixed  in  one  of  the  principal  ieading  thorough- 
fares in  London,  comprising  four  tinted  Dorio  columns,  with  semi- 
arches  and  carved  entablature,  TO  BE  SOLD,  a great  bargain. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  NORRIS,  Builder,'  Hackney. 


rp\M B ER  S A W I NG  FRA M E FO R S A LE, 

JL  Well  Manufactured,  and  in  complete  working  order,  and 
only  sold  iu  consequence  of  the  room  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses.—Apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE.  S tailgate  Saw  Mills,  Palace- 
road,  Lambeth. 


^JTEAM  SAW  MT LLS,  TO  BE  LET, 

with  Canal  Frontage  and  the  use  of  a Crane,  capable  of 
doing  extensive  business;  the  Mill  is  of  .great  power,  and  just 
erected  at  considerable  expense ; it  is  replete  with  every  description 
of  machinery  for  cutliug  timber  and  deals.  The  Sawing  belonging 
to  the  Timber-wharf  on  which  the  Mill  stands  will  average  ui ore 
than  will  pay  the  Rent.  A pply  at  2u  Wharf,  Paddington. 


D 


eaNE'S.t  \V  o - fi  ox,  kb  Lack  pens, 

“ which  are  unequalled  fur  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prill- 


counsel  and  tho  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popn- 


cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  pnivbbsft  'rtnv  as 
DEANE’S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PEN S,.un( css. each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Peaiic,  London-briflgt.  rtria  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 

“ G.  and  J.  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  40,  King  William- 
sticet,  London-bridgc.” 


TYECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY,  49 

Great  Marlborough-strect.  General  Meetings  in ’March’ 
Wednesday,  10th  inst.  a Paper  ’’  On  the  chemical  propertiw  of 
Timber,’’  by  Mr.  Vicarv.  Wednesday,  31st  inst.,  Conversaiffinc 
‘ °S  th£  mfluences  of  Light  and  Colours.”  “Attention  is  spirited 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Meetings  afford  a suitable  medium  through 
which,  by  a free  interchange  of  opinion,  and  the  consequent  mu 
correction  of  erroneous  ideas,  a true  appreciation  may  be 
formed  of  those  pnnciphis  which  regulate  the  correct  application 
l&m'VVH  r 1?  wrPrr8e3'’’«  Vls‘to[?'  Tickc;ts  maybe  obtained 
from  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hou.  Sec.,  1/,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 

T ECTURES  on  DESCRIPTIVE  AS- 

Y \ 'kiring  Lent,  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTIIL  TiON,  by  Dr.  Bachhofhier,  on  the  Mornings  and 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  ILLUS- 
i RATIONS,  in  which  the  Latest  Discoveries  are  included,  ac- 
with  new  nnd  appropriate  MUSIC,  bv  Dr  Wallis 
UCTURES  on  the  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  on 
the  alternate  Mornings  and  Evenings,  illustrated  by  a variety  of 
Models,  mcludfeg  those  of  the  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Gamble.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES.  The  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
»r  misS,  lu1t  ^autiful  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  EXPEllI- 
W.'Y*  the  DIVER  nud  DIVING-BELL,  Ac.,  Ac-Admis- 
sion.  Is. ; Schools.  Half-price. 

f ON  I ION  MECHANICS’  INS  ITT  U- 

,~r4,  'UPilV-  ^O'Kbamnton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  PERCY 
RSI.  JOHN.  Esq.,  will  Lecture  ou  TEXAS  aud  MEXICO,  ou 
” ednesday,  10th  aud  17th  inst 

J)V;  'rill  give  a MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

entitled,  MUSIC,  -MIRTH,  and  MELANCHOLY,  in  which  he  will 
be  aided  by  persona  of  professional  talent  on  Friday,  12th  instant. 
Ihe  Lectures  commence  at  half-pasi  Eight  o’clock.  Non-sub- 
senbers  admitted  by  Tickets,  till.  each. 

Subscription  6s.  per  quarter,  with  2s.  6d.  entrance.  Tickets  for 
the  quarter  just  commencing  are  now  issuing. 

Prospectuses,  containing  particulars,  may  he  obtained  at  the 
J*"’ral>-  A.  Mr  FA  It  LANE,  Sec. 


S 

SivA.  Brydges  llenniker,  BartT  | Henry  Powuall,  Esq. 
B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scott, 


OVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5.  St  Janics-street,  London. 


Esq. 


hair  man,  Lieut-Coloncl  Lord 

Arthur  Lennox. 

kputy  -Chairman-,  T.  C. 


.Tohn  Ashbumer,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.Blyth,  Esq. 


Henry  Broadwood,  Esq..  M.P. 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 
Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq..  Aid. 

W m.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

J ohn  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Powuall,  Esq. 
junkers.  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell. 

Assurances  ou  the  lives  of  persons  iu  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEAT  H . 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  aud  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  hnd  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 


1N VESTMENT  for  LARGE  or  SMALL 

SUMS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  following  notice  :— 
The  Deeds  for  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Shareholders  in 
the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY  arc  now- ready,  and  the  respective  Shareholders 
are  hereby  requested  to  ntteml  at  the  offices,  between  the  hours  of 
Eleven  and  Three,  to  sign  and  execute  the  same,  when  the  old 
shares  may  be  exchanged. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  remaining 
unappropriated  shares  entitled  to  the  advantages  set  forth  in  the 
following 

That  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  British 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  it  is  desirable  to  grant  loans  in  con- 
nexion with  life  assurance,  aud  that  a guarantee  and  loan  capital 
of  100.0001.  in  shares  of  lot  each,  with  a deposit  of  It  per  shnre.  and 
future  calls  not  to  exceed  os.  per  share,  at  Bo  days’  notice,  be  substi- 
tuted for  I lie  present  Guarantee  Fund.  The  Shareholders’  liability 
to  be  limited  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hold. 

That  all  profits  accruing  from  the  loons  shall  be  ascertained  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  at  the  cud  of  each  year, 
ami  subject  to  the  payment  of  interest  at  r>L  per  cent,  such  profits 
shall  be  divided  aud  paid  as  follows,  viz.,  2-5ths  thereof  as  a bonus 
to  the  Shareholders,  2-6ths  to  be  added  by  wav  of  accumulation  to 
the  capital,  and  the  remuinmg  l-5th  to  be  added  to  the  Assurance 
Fund  of  the  British  Mutual. 

That  upon  such  subsequent  division  of  profits,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  to  the  Shareholders  shall  bo  at  the  same  rate,  not  only  on  the 
amount  paid  up  on  the  shares,  but  also  on  the  capital  increased  by 
such  accumulations. 

And  that  when  the  capital,  by  means  of  such  accumulations,  shall 
have  increased  to  double  the  amount  actually  suliscribed,  it  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  to  the  Shareholders,  in  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective shares. 

That  in  consideration  of  the  anticipated  advantages  to  accrue  to 
the  British  Mutual  by  the  assurances  which  will  be  thus  gained, 
that  the  British  Mutual  Society  shall  have  at  nil  times  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  capital  to  meet  unexpected  claims  by  death,  and  in  con- 
sideration also  of  the  l-flth  of  the  profits  from  the  loans  being  paid 
to  the  Assurance  Fund  as  before  mentioned,  the  British  Mutual 
shall  guarantee,  from  the  Society’s  funds,  to  the  Shareholders  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  0J.  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able half-yearly.  By  order. 

CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE,  Secretary. 

17,  New  Bridge-6trcet,  Blaekfriara. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Gentlemen.— I request  you  will  allot  me  Shares  of  Hi/, 

each,  in  the  Guarantee  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  British  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society,  nnd  I hereby  undertake  to  accept  the  .same,  or 
any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  to  pay  the  deposit 
of  II  per  Share  thereon,  nnd  to  sign  the  necessary  deed  when 
required. 

Residence 

Occupation  

Refercuoe  

Residence 


L 


IFE  ASSURANCE.— BRITISH  MU- 


.Tohn  Atkinson,  EFq., 

Henry  Wm.  Bcauclcrk,  Esq. 
Ilenrv  Charles  Curtis.  Esq. 

G.  Godwin.  Esq..  F.H.S.,F.S.A. 
” William  G 


Captain  Twisleton  Graves 
Thomas  Houiber,  Esq. 

I John  Lodge.  Esq. 
Lieuteiinnt-Colonol  Montrcsor 
Alfred  AValkcr,  Esq. 


The  British  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Society  entertains  proposals 
of  any  description  involving  the  contingency  of  human  life. 
Prospectuses  and  every  information  maybe  had  on  application  at 

llin  llfll/.^  17  X* mr  n-”  1 - -*“■  ‘ M1-  , r ’ 


PORTLAND  SINKS,  KIRB,  LAND- 

INGS and  PAVING. 

soil  Portland  Sinks,  from  5 to  It)  foct  super  each. 

4,000  feet  run  of  Rubbed  Portland  Kirn,  (i  by  5.  7 by  fi,  and  8 by  7 
1,000  feet  super  of  1),  2,  3,  aud  4-inch  Portland  Paving  and 


The  al 


o be  sold  cheap.  Enquire  at  the 
COMMERCIAL  SAWING  MILLS. 

Commercial-road,  Pimlico. 


ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  LADDER 

IR  and  BA R ROW  MANUFACTORIES,  3 and  4,  Tottenham- 
court  New-road,  St  Pancras,  and  near  St  Georgc’s-circus,  AVnler- 
loo-briilgc-rood. 

G.  ELL  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Railway  Contractors, 
Builders,  Decorators,  and  the  Trade  Generally,  to  the  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Ladders,  Barrows.  Machines, Trestles,  Steps,  Ac.  He  has 
always  on  sale,  and  assures  ’them1  he  can  supply  them  on  terms  as 
advantageous  as  any, 

ELL'S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  for  the  purposes  of  Land 
Surveying,  decorating  the  interiors  of  lolly  buildings,  well  stair- 
cases, hanging  chandeliers,  Ac.  May  be  ndjusted  to  any  height 
within  its  ranges  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls  or  ceilings,  also  for  said  purposes.— 
ELL'S  Adjustable  Ladder  which  supports  itself— For  further  par- 
ticulars see  Prospectus.— 3,  Tottculiam-eourt  New  Road. 


THE  BUILDER, 


116 


Photographic  portraits,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  n 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  m 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-street  and  St.  Clemenfs  Church i-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  Ids.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  bv  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  conibimng  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  len  to 
Four. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 


ZINC  WORK.  . „T_  , 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 

,"u,“ ” ' 

ington,  Surrey,  opposite  the  Fishmongers  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER  oombines  the  several  requisites  desired 
by  Architects.  F.ugineers,  &c.,  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sires  and  prices,  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom-23,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


SAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 


1 ~ Railway  Engineers  and  < ontraci 

FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. — I he  for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


iKEiNUn  rArCiR  nnnmnuo. 

_ ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 

Trill  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


Warehouses,  anil  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
' ng  br‘ ' 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

gs  to  inform  hisFriends 


/CHARLES  LONG  begs 

VV  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  n 


CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS. 

CLEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
French  and  English  PAPE RH  ANGINGS,  of  every  description,  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cash.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 
imitation.  C.  LEE  can  assure  the  Trade  lie  is  sole  agent  for  P. 
MABRUN,  of  Paris.  Warehoirsc,  3U,  Cranboum-strect,  and  13,  bt. 
Martin'B-court,  Leicester-square.  . . _ _ „Va 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 
Brown  Paper,  &c. 


from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders  from  uq.  per  lout,  ruu  : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  I’ortman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


Sf 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

1 used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
A...  pincim-inir.  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  rOlv- 


26,  SOHO-SQUAKE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St  Quinn  and  CireyCom- 
panies.  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects.  Buildcre,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  articlo,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


M-A  used  immediately  witnout  tisk  oi  ousieiyus,  ;r 

expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  pnee,  at  1 011- 
REST‘S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blnckfnars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bncks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  tnat 
a.  .i.nii.nl  slip  i-jmV  is  22  inches  long  by  174  across  the  hi 


laciurers  oi  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  snoma  see 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head, 
side  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  lus  pocket  can  ai 


tain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 


ir  plastering. 

v proof  of  the  fact  can  ue  luruiaucu  q*  t.ic  manufac 
WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-etreet,  Westminster. 


season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  oi 
factory  proof  of  the  fact  can  he  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J.  B.  WHIT."  ’ 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of ‘ Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lins  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTUERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s Cement. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
mav  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portlaud  or  other  stone  dust.  . 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  ski  rting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 


trave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 

.7...  ■ ....  .nil  V..1  ..Ir.pl  I.ivpmnnl. 


Patentees  and  sole  manumoiurera,  o.  ■>.  ■ 1 *• 

Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-strect,  Liverpool 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 
Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  Others, 


neousiy  sCahifto  be' o?  the  same'd^efiption  S."  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  In  composi- 


tion and“manufacturc  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral 
pound  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  mav  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the 
Son  o7 the  strongest  acida  They  foci  it  a dutv  to  direct  attent. 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . ....  . 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  , 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings. 

on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac.  , , 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
bciug  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp, 
T6For  «ie  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 


J CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pc 
sessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  : 


It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will 
greeu,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  '"’" 
peel  o ft  It  will  ft 


Its 


...n  be  depeuded  upon  for 

^ j u be  used  with  confidence  by 

the  Seaside"  It'may  tie  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  ‘ 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  \\  ood,  Ira 
■r  Gloss.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,"' 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  he  used  oil  the  Inner  W alls 
new  Houses,  which  mav  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use;  but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clarcd  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdc 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  S,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 

Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had,  

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  M alls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  thau  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
uueutlv  come  oft' in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
dement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO’S  PATENT  PAINT 
haring  au  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  mttie 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  s application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  CrateB  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 
£.  s.  <1  I 

Thirds 4 -l  0 Squares  of  Small 

Fourths  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

C.0 2 10  0 lid.,  2d.  and  24<Lper 

C.C.C 2 2 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps,  Colours,  anil  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 


Crown  Ginss  cut  to 
size  from  one  foot 
upwards,  at  3d.  per 


Oil.  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes, at  WILLIAM  fkeujskick 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

N.B.  Sashes  pruned  and  glazed  at  44  and  5d.  per  foot. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  6d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
very  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  owt. : Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  owt. 
Pumps.  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 


rui  uumplete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Prmces-strcet, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


HERRING’SPATENT  safety 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  a to  10  per  rent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
dancer  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  ar 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strcct,  London. 


G 


AS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-ro 


10  me  lraue,  zai,  uunmu-tow, 
Finsbunr  - square.  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
l h - country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
iugs  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


stniie  being,  at  tlie  same  time,  much  m...-  ------  _ 

satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  ofthe  Patentees. 
Plnster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

OHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


vcgeuu.e,  uoi 

crack,  blister,  i_._ 

_ „jmplete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 


to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  c 

export  It  is  the  onl^Cemeut  that  c—  - 

t*  I " o WoodTlroi . 

. y other 

Cement. 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 
1,  Amwei.l-street, 
Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner’s  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
Alikinas  of  Wainscot  aud  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
’ carefully  packed  for  the 


and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


c 


rate  dwellings  is 

greatest  importance  not  -----  . 

pany  and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  l>e  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER'S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE.can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  ns  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  boing  inexpensive,  aud  easily 
of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 


adapted  to  anv  description  ..... . . 

ten  tees,  T.  LAMBERT  and  SON,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatu 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfriars-road. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JEN N IN G’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  faoe  the  front 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  anv  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS’S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoo.  The  shoes 
and  ihsteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 


comer  ofthe  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
‘ damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 


ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  case  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 


n tiie  Cost  Book  system.'  Offices,  6 


taiued  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  aud  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blaokfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  YVOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutterain  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Thiir  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  mst,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  ofthe  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


R 


EVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 


YVITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATH8. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  &c- 
Thc  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  aud  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 


liable  to  ruu  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  n 
sity  of  using  the  ratchet-wheel ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  arc  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  couvcx  laths  renders  them  pec 
liarlv  suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFA 


ASTRIGALS,  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  &0. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  aU  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (os  scoured  by  this  Patcntl  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  eflecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security;  and  nine  years' practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  ttic  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  la3t  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  aud  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  whloh  no  snutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH- BARS.  MOULDINGS.  &c„  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOYVS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 
Metal' Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

...  . T— ■>--  ' 


n in  operation  at  the  Works. 


OMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  COMPANY. 

-Canital  5.000L  in  1,000  Shares  of  51  each  ; deposit  1L  per 

_ F;  ,.J  ...  .1. . r>„„i-  S,  Whit  " ' 


Share.— Conducted  o 

SlThe  Vroprietors  of  this  valuable  undertaking,  having  after  several 

.i  . . . — (n-  inSiirtp,’  Tintt'  nru'iipS  on  nnd  cut.  f hrnllL'h 


months  of  persevering  industry,  now  opened  on,  and  cut  through 
a large  piece  of  rich  blue  rock,  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
the  public,  that  their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  Slate  i3  of  a most  superior  description,  and  suited  to 
every  purpose,  that  this  material  can  be  applied  to.  1 he  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  three  Tnistees 
and  a I'.unmittec  -f  thirteen  persons,  all  practical  n 
aud  traders,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  engaged  i" 

It  will  be  conducted  on  an  entire  r 
tempted  by  any  other  Company, 
great  advantage,  inasmuch,  r 


w 


-merchants, 

the  Slate  Trade. 

. principle  ; one  never  yet  at- 
. . _ Builders  it  will  present  one  of 

uicin,  nuaumv,  - every  shareholder  may  become  an 

agent  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  quarry,  aud  he  will  more- 
over be  able  to  have  manufactured  in  small  qnantities,  any  kind  of 
goods  he  mav  require,  and  to  any  plan,  with  the  same  facility,  as 
' were  executed  under  his  own  inspection  in  his  own  workshop, 
other  than  shareholders  (at  the  pneel  can  be  expected  to 
those  exclusive  benefits.  The  quarry  is  situate  -- 


the  parish  of  St.  Dinner’s.  Cornwall,  within  1 mile  of  the  harbour 
of  Cragington.  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  consists  of  7 acres  of  land, 
all  one  entire  bed  of  Slate  6 feet  helow  the  surface,  and  is  held  on 
a lease  of  21  vears.  at  the  nominal  rent  of  101  per  annum,  with  no 
royalty.— Estimates  carefully  prepared,  plans  of  the  estate,  sections 
of  the' workings— and  specimens  of  the  slate  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  wliere  also  prospectuses  ma.v  be  obtained,— Application  for 
shares  can  be  made  to  Mr.  JAMES  LANE,  75.  Old  Broad  Street, 
Oitv  : Mr.  THOS.  SANFORD,  Exeter  ; Messrs.  TYETH  & 

LUSCOMBE,  Plymouth  ; Mr.  H.  MANSELL,  Guildford,  Surjey  ; 
at  the  Office  of  the  Builder : and  at  the  Company’s  Office,  of  the 
secretary,  CHAS.  SAML.  RICHARDSON. 


Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford,  , 
Moulding,  Cutting-m 


ILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 


Gentlemen,— Y’our  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  ^hatit  is_  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and  I 


- Machinery  and  the  supply  o 

— „ fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  ci 

municating  the  sound  of  a YYater-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  :| 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &o„  . 
which  cause  much  ofthe  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  arc  liable.  . 
The  want  of  a YVnter-closct  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of  l 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  office  j| 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  i 
oue  that  is  “ Silent  ’ in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of  I 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length-  ■ 
ened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa-  • 
ratus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of  i 
the  room  and  the  seat  ofthe  Closet,  thereby  rendering  It  quite  easy  , 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  und  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  .1 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  I 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet  The  “Silent”  ' 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  i 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  l where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix-  • 


heing  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix-  • 
ing  a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  ; 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-plaoe, 
University  College,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larg^e  Assort- 

JTjL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g g and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
a ~ width  and  thickness,  from  i inch  to  H inch  thick. 

**  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
* SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a largo,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  Btock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floorand  Mntoh 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Puntile,  Oak, 
aQd  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  lexcept  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carnage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  dooks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

„ Gillingham-street,  Pimlloo. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvcdore-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  eontinue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  hove  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groviug  and  tongue- 
mg  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  tho  wood,  and  bv  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft'  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous ntt  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  "ns  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 

DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  lntc  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
hi  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  lind  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  G hiss  Pantiles. 

CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCK  WELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  wliioh,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  bv  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  K.  A.  WITIIALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidc,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

p Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard,  at 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITSE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  othore,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  "Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  tnc  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  lie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemauge.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


s 


AMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  tlmt  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  areexecutedat  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  fo? 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
wnatn ,,,  the  goods  or  carriage, 
himney-piecer 

. WORCESTE 

tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
Block  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pioccs  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  lie  seen  at  their  works  in  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico,  lending 
out  of  Ebury-strcet.  Gothio  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD  — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Piotura  Frames, 
Uhimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothio  or  Elizabethan 
1*  umiture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  tho  Patent 
rIaddTChan«6%ankCS’  '‘U’  Weat  strand-or  at  tho  Works,  Ranelagh- 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

„,S?,P,?oBR’ CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
PATENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  diBtin- 
properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  are— its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures:  it 
does  not  become  hard  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  of  greater  strength 
and  less  Liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. \ ulcanlzed  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water,  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  and  for  the 
h lap  and  toot  Valves,  Ac.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
with  oousidcrablo  advantage  in  thejoints  of  iron  gutters,  and  in  the 
grooves  of  flooring  boards. 

The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  one  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  blocks 
of  any  size  or  figure. 


COCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

„ PRESIDENT. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S  Ac 

1',  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 

®“d  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  6th  of 

A t,ie  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amounting 

to  300  Guineas,  with  -lo  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  bv  Post  to 
a.u  Persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  House,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London. 

An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECF.NT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  to  the 
Society  s House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 
ny  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  bad 

tWSrf*P|  .fill,  exhibition  I is  MO. 

t UKES  m aid  of  this  object  will  take  place  in  June. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


SKI  JBajCStfl’S 


Korol  letters  patent. 


F.  SSi”3  C°'  °f  Lamb’S  BuildinSs-  London,  Manufacturers  and 


Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Her  Majesty’s  Commission  os  Customs, 
Honourable  East-India  Com  pa  a 


V 


Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight 

.......  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Parr 

Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovfr"quare  b cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  imnervions  to  rain  , ..... 

and  sound.  Tho  Felt  can  he  cut  to  any  length,  bv  as  inches  wide*  The  nrice  nnl-iTvp'  SpWv  nn!'n  non-conductor  of  heat 

with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS  snmiPnJ  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  ivhol have  extend vely'  used  it  sent  free  to  ,SCTCn  years  experience,  from 

Jdt,  tor  s?Hng_D.i,pa*o..  ii  rim  Ate** 


Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  he  seen  at  tho  Faotorv,  also  the  n 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 


genuine  article,  and  in 

Manufi^oriW'^jAMB’S-tfuiLWNG^^BUN^^LlS^W* 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON’, 


WINDOW  GLASS. 
Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . 


per  ft 
2JU. 


Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes:—. 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  1)  in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  (1  in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

6i  in.  by  4J  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  ..  ljd. 

0 in.  by  3 in.  and  under id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  6<L  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
Gd.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2a. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  gloss 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  gloss. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot 


S present  TARIFF  of  GLASS 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  so 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish  18 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 

Super  Carriago  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  as  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  >10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  J 

Black  Japan  12 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders'  use. 

Brunswick  Black  6 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  Ac.— It  dries  immediately  Ii 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanners 14 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 

not  Work  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  louger  drying  than  the  abovo. 

Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures 24 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  10 

Naphtha 10 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  1C 


, COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

PLUMBERS'  BRASS  WORK. 
WARRANTED. 

2}  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  ^4  *0  *0 


■*  uo.  ao (fjo  o 

Well  Pumps  oil  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow,  equally  low. 


-—  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundVulve  Cranks, 
and  Copper  Wire  . . 


Ball,  L..„, 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 y 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..  0 4 G 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma’s 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases 
Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  tho  Trade  made  to 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s 
Thuds,  23s.  ’ 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil.  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpen 
gallon8’  Per  eaUon  ’ Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lod.  per 
Brunswick  a.d  Navy  Greens,  Cromcs, 
Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40a  per  cwt. 

™ m Blifl  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
over  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
tho  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ino  Ironmomgeuv,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers.  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  anil 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracingevervartiole  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epcrgnes,  Ac. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
GUNDY'S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  1 1 eating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS. 


CITY  OF  “:I 

rilENDERS  for  Painters’,  Plasterers’,  Car- 

A pcnters',  and  other  work?,  'rill  be  received  by  the  Committee 
of  the  above  Institution  on  or  before  Monday.  March . Sami,  ^ 
o'clock,  r. m .—Specifications  and  Plans  may  be  seen  on  appiieauon 
to  Mr.  TRAICE,  at  the  Institution,  Great  smith-street,  on  and 
after  the  8th  inst.,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  a. si.,  and  6 i .n.  The 
Committee  do  not  on; arc  to  accept  the  l-QW; 


TO  BUILDERS. ~ 

riTHE  Committee  of  the  Parish  or  W arnharn, 

A near  Horsham,  Sussex,  arc  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS 
from  Builders  for  the  sundry  works  to  be  done  in  the  enlarecmeut. 


otsuch  Ertimato  be^  yepaKdj  ^d^ 

mav  he  obtained,  and  copies  of  the  drawings 


d repTr  of  the  church.  The  Plans  and  8£<rfft«t!on 
'oakPInn,  Warnham.  from  the  1st  to  thcJKnd  March 


further'  unrticulars  may  be  obtained,  and  copies  of  the  drawl 
Men  Oil  application  at  Mr.  MOSELEY'S  Office.  32.i,  Upper  Alb; 
Street,  London.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  Lowest  Tender.  The  Tenders  to  be  s 


the  Church  Building  Committee,  YVamham  Si 


TO  BUILDERS. 


THE  Committee  appointed  for  erecting;  a 

New  Church  in  the  district  of  St  Luke  Leek,  Staffordshire, 

-„j,  »„  mr«ive  TENDERS  from  Builders  desirous  of  contract- 

The  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Condition?  on  ou- 


traet  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  FRANCIS,  Architect, 2,  Cork- 
street  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  and  will  lay  for  the  inspection 
ofhuuders  at  the  Rev.  B.  f’IDCOCK'S,  Leek  from  Monday,  March 
the  8th,  to  Saturday,  March  the  20th.  The  Tenders  nro  to  te  for- 
warded to  the  Rev.  6.  PIDCOCK,  on  or  before  I nday  the  26th  of 
March  at  Twelve  o'clock.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  thenMeliw 
to  accept  the  Lowest  Teiider.and  proper  sureties  will  be  rc<iuncd 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  works. 


Leek,  March  2nd,  1847- 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS— 
COURT  OF  SEWERS,  TOMER  HAMLETS. 


J^OTICE  IS' HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 


_ . Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’  (exclud- 
ing Saint  Katharine's  and  Black  wall  Marsh  I,  at  their  meeting  to 
i—  i.„m  „„  WFUNESTIAY.  the  10th  dav  of  11 


.a  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No. 
Alie-street,  Goodman's-fields,  will  be  ready  to  recent 
(sealed  upl  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  U>  ente 
tract  for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  Sewer  from  Glass 
House-street  along  New  M intin-strcet  and  Blue  Anchor  yarffbemg 
a length  of  650  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  also  in  Lambah-strect 
across  Hooper-square  to  Leman-street,  being „a  length  of  1,035  feet 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary 
and  specifications  of  the  said 


j Whitechapel.  Plans 

„everal  works,  with  the  forms  of 
at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  t'~ 
noura  oi  uneven  uiiu  iu.ee  o'clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be 
ouired  for  each  of  the  said  works  respectively.  The  contractor  will 
, ■ _ . i . . ; ...... n(,r,,^incut.s  to  secure  the  due  cxccu- 


TO  STATUARY  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  a 

First-rate  Old  Established  Business  in. the  above  line, 
situated  in  one  of  ^First-rate  Wato^Toxms  - England,  ofier- 


iug  a first-rate  opportunity  ^ spec^vc  man.  Stock  and 
fixtures  about  500/.— Apply  to  B M AT  HEM  b and  SON,  J,  N orfolk 
:ct,  New  Road,  Commercial  Road,  East. 


BUILDER'S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 
pose of  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS of  FIRST-RATE  PRACTICE  : declining  health  of  the  pro- 
SSta  i-  tl.c  ra»jn  _fc.prM.is  .ill.  ttu 


Fixtures  be  taken  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishmg  to  enter 

of  from  1.500/.  to  2,000/.— Further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  may 
he  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square,  betwe  en  the  hours  of  One  and  Three.  Written  ap- 
plications  cannot  be  nttended  to. 


SAI.ES  by  auction. 


STONE  MERCHANT'S  STOCK. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  received  the  directions 

0f  Messrs  MOWLEM,  FREEMAN,  and  BURT  to  SELL 
bv  AUCTION  on  MONDAY,  the  8tli.  and  TUESDAY,  the 
0th  of  March.'  upon  their  present  PREMISES  they  being 
hvmiivk  to  No.  13.  South  Wharf  Road.  inis  very 
VALUABLE  STOCK  COMPRISES  SEVERAL  THOUSAND 
FEET  OF  YORK  PAVING.  LANDINGS,  STEPS  KIRB  and 
COPING  • Portland,  Mansfield,  and  Bromley  Fall,  m Block, 
Slab,  Steps,  and  Landings,  Purbeok,  Port-  land _Sinl«^of  ju^cnor 
quality.  Granite  Kirb  and  Spur  Sto 
good 


,u  .........  a Portland  Stone  Stair- 

i couuiuou,  a small  quantity  of  Sienna  and  other 
Marble  ; a Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent  Boxes,  capable  of 
Carrying  Ten  Tons,  and  many  useful  articles.- Catalogues  when 
S will  be  sent  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
an  unusual  facility  presents  for  YVoter-camag^  the  stock  being 
close  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  APPROVED  BILLS  at 
Three  aud  Fl  " — 11 ,*»  nnlrlon-armarf-. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  a few  days  will  be  published 


In  a few  days  will  0c  punusneu  . 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD;  or  Pictu- 
resque Sketches  of  Creation.  By.  D.  T , '' 
F.U.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  ui  King  s College,  London,  sc., 

Sc.  Post  8vo.  with  148  illustrations,  12?  

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1, Patemoster-row. 


G,  MENSURATION.  LEVELLING. 

, SV„..  With  l-i"  M- h uts.  12  Plates,  and  an 

Engraved  Field-Book,  price  12s.  cloth, 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRAC- 

TICAL  LAND  SURVEYING  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 


Students?  With  250  Practical  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  N cw  Editions,  

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION. 

With  700  Practical  Examples,  and  a New  Treatise  on  Levelling. 
12mo.  Woodcuts,  6s. — KEY,  6s.  . _ _ 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Part  I.  5s.— 


London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Just  published,  17.Plates.  imperial  Quarto, 

a\j  illustrations 


4 RCHITECTUR. 

of  SKELTON  ClIURt 


CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE  ; forming  n c 


u-  Months.— 13,  Broad-street.  Golden-square. 


TO  PAl'ERH ANGERS,  BUILDERS.  HOUSE  DECORA- 

TORS,  AND  OTHERS.  . 

BRAY,  Jun.,  lias  received  instruc- 

is  to  remove  for  peremptory  Sale,  to  his  Rooms,  259, 
High  Holbora,  on  Thursday.^ Mareh^U,  at  12,  an  entire 


M 


R. 


BT&C1L  comprising  upwards 'of  3,700  pieces  of 
excellent  workmanship  and  modem  design,  including  drawing, 
dining,  parlour,  bed- g -4-*w*»r..in™harim, 


(loc\cs  embossed  satins,  Morpeth,  Elizabethan,  seagbo  and 
other  marbles.  The  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  trade  and  pi 

buyers.  May  ‘ - ‘ J 
catalogues  hai 


tion  of  the  said  contracts,  and  w - -----  - . 

two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  said  works  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  he  borne 
by  the  Commissioners  : no  Tender  will  be  received  after  the  hour  of 
meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  pereon  ctuiy  au- 
thorised, Stand  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon.— Dated 
this  25th  day  of  Feb"1gg'N1^7jLLIAM  u;swINi  clerk  to  the 
Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
Lowest  Tender. 


-The  Phcenix  Gas  Light  and 


C IAS  TAR.-  - ..  m 

IT  Coke  Company  are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Tar 
to  be  made  in  the  next  year  at  their  Banksidc  and  Greenwich  sta- 
tions. The  tar  to  be  delivered  into  the  purchasers  tank-barge; 
laving  alongside  the  Company's  wharfs  in  the  Tim'""" 
paid  for  monthly,  and  tlie  quantity  or  quality  of  tli 


w.v  , „ __  _ tar  to  be  ob- 

jMtadto.  in  case'  of  |uecd,  by  the  lighterman  before  quitting  the 
wharf  The  purchasers  to  enter  into  Hu  agreement,,  under  a pe- 
- not  to  allow  more  than  5,000  gallons  to  remain  in  stock  at 
te  time  ; and  'lie  Company  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
_u — _.  • The  Tender  to  state  the 


TO  COACHMAKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

T^JESSRS.  LESLIE  and  SON  beg  to  an- 


tliat  they  have  received  instructions  to  dispose  of  the 
Valuable  Lease  of  No.  56,  South  Audley  Street,  on  Wednesday,  10th 
March,  at  1,  by  order  of  .the  proprietor,  w ho  i*  retiring  from  busi- 
ne?s  The  promises  comprise  an  extensive  Coach  Manufactory, 
having  long' frontages  in  South  Audley  Street  and  Mount  Street, 
with  ?arae  vvorSps,  lofts,  open  yards,  &e.  extending  to  Reeve  s 
Mcws  Sso  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  in  South  Audley  Street 
Thmrare  held  uuder  a Lease. of  w hich  12  years  are  uncxpircd  at  the 
very  low  rent  (for  premisosof  such  extent  and  situation)  of49.it  May 
he  view  ed,  and  particulars  had  upon  the  premises  of  M«sra . H AK- 
SON.  Solicitors,  19,  Bedford  Row  ; and  of  Messrs.  LESLIE  and 
SON,  Auctioneers,  46,  Margaret  Place,  Cavendish  Square. 


r Occupation  or  Invest- 


Yaluable  Leasehold  E 

meut. — Bv  - «. 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway  s Coffee 

house,  on  FRIDAY,  Slarch  12th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  a yer 
genteel  RESIDENCE  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing  Tei 

B t iiAnma  nthoe  con vci, en eies ; naiiiig.. 

lutlct  in  the 


IMUHiie.'  enuivwi,  , ----- — ■ f 

plete  set  of  YVorking  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice,  carefuRy 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  dra wm  ni  outlmeupon 


; accompanied,  also,  by  general 


By  EW___ 
Price,  handsomely  bound 
gilt  edge.  "’-  • 


account  of  the  building. 


...  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  backs, 

gmeuKe,  , Plain  Copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street 


For  1846. 

T^ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

IV  PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers’  Work ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tionof  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  ^y  _N  e w Jlalculations 


upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  aud  Labour.  Arranged  byan 
arehitect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  expencnced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  uud  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  ana 


numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8yo.,  pric 


bondon  : pi 
d MARSH. 


BUILDERS’  PKICEg,'  CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT 
This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a ne^  edition  of^ 


THIS  uav  IS  puuusucu,  ■■  Vioat- 

CROSBY’S  BUILDERS  PRICE  BOOR 

f.  " 


for  1847.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the  present  prices 
allowed  bv  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the  alterations  aim  addi- 
tions in  this  new  edition  will  be  found  to  be  most  important,  in- 
cluding the  New  Building  Act,  anew  Plate,  shewingthc  Sections  of 


eluding  the  New  Building  Act,  a new  r laic,  «i  Bmu#  “1 

YValls  for  Dwelling-houses,  Warehouses,  &c„  also  a complete  List  of 


London:  sold  by  WM.  JOY,  44,  Patemoster-row,  and  aU 
Booksellers. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 
Styles.  Bv  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

Papier  Mache  Works,  49  mid  50,  Knthboiie-placc.  L‘'nd™ 
t 1...1  c.-. ....1:.;,  ,i.„  hnn  of  Runners  and  the  trad! 


A S’ 

iV  SH 


to  by  uuirked  with  thewtmis “ jar 
, ....  comer,  and  to  he  delivered  at  their  office,  at  Bank- 


r'before  U o’clock  oil  Wednts.hiy,  the  17th  March 
<-j.le.  :ti.l  March.  1647.  ' HARI.I.>  1 ' K 1 1 1 1 1 i. N ■ ■ 


G RO U N D. — BROOK  G R E E N , H A M M ERSM 1 T H , 


npo  BE  LET  bv  TENDER,  by  the  Wor- 

A shipful  Company  of  Oirdlere,  an  eligible  site  for  buBding 
consisting  of  about  Wee  Acres  of  Ground  at  the  _abo«  place.  ^ £ 


rein  1111  nuuur,  -■  — ... — , - - . v - 

the  road  and  footw  ays  arc  particularly  wide,  f. 
gome  and  wdl-oetucieil  rmv  of  hou—  *' 

are  in  good  order,  and  are  held  f.. 
from  Midsummer  last. 

May  b 


facing  the  cas 
' of  4/.  fis.  - 


of  a iiand- 
The  premises 
erm  of  30  years 
. per  annum. 


HI  iuiusumuici  jar,,  ..  e..; t.  * 

ly  he  viewed  six  davs  before  the  sale  by  application  rd  the  pre- 
ses,  where  particulars  may  be  had  ; also  of  CHARLES  r '>KD, 
n Solicitor,  No.  5,  Bloornsbury-square,  at  Garraway  s Coflce- 
liouse  Change-alley  ; at  the  Artichoke  Inn,  Ncwingtou-causeway, 
mid  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


nlan  for  laying  out  the  ground,  and  ....  . 
bouses  to  be  erected  thereon,  may  be  inspected,  aud  further  part  - 
cXrs  obbdned  at  E.  WOODTlIORPE’S,  Esq.,  3(k  Je'vm-strcct. 
and  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Company,  Girdlew  Hall, 
hall-street.  Sealed  Tenders  for  renting  the  ground  - 
the  Company's  Hall  previously  to  the  18th  of  .March. 


TOOTING.  SURRF.Y.— Timber  Merchants  and  Builders  Stock  in 
Trade,  the  property  of  Messrs.  HICKS,  relinquishing  business  at 
that  place.- By 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  on  the  Premises,  on 

WEDNESDAY,  March  10th.  and  following  day.  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve  o'clock,  the  Stock  in  Trade,  Implements, 
old-established  Firm,  consisting  of  oak.jjur  — ~ 


1T1JU  „ . . 

• UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

I most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! 1 TOmmandingylo- 
tnresnue views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NElGH- 
B OURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburha n d^stnet^near 


B 


v ..  „t  End  and  the  City  '.—For  par- 
tisan anT  plans,  apply  to_  W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq.,  14, 


,of  theahoi . 

„..d  other  round  tim- 
berToSTpiaijt , scantiing.  and  fence  stuff,  fir  timber  and  Wiring, 
whole  deals,  sawn  deals  various,  loose  boards,  stocks  of  coffin-boards, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  carpenter's  converted  stuff  ; a good  assort- 
ment of  nails,  and  carpenter's  ironmongery.  The  implement.-,  un- 
brace timber  carriages,  trucks,  chains  carts. 
folding,  ladders,  gin  poles,  jacks,  and  timber  geni  , work-bencln. 
bricklayers'  utensils  and  building  materials  of  every  dcscnptiou 

large  stone  landings,  som — »—<■*•«  a M>r  nf  ham 

wrouglit-irori  gates 


nid  promenades  of  the  Wes 
Eiouraro  and  plans,  apply  to  W . ...  - . 
Regent’s- viBae,  Avenue-road,  Regent  s park. 


To  Engineers,  Boat  Builders,  and  Others,  requiring  extensive 
6 Water-side  Premises  a few  miles  from  London. 

THE  LEASE  TO  BE  SOLD  of  a Capital 

Wharf  with  123  feet  Water  Frontage  by  a dentil  of  811  feet, 
, which  is  erected  engineers;  and  carpcntc™  round™. 


dwelling-house,  and  stabling,  a Steam-engine,  ami  lot  of  engineu, 
tools.  May  be  taken  by  valuation.  — F or  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS,  AucUoneers  aud  Agents,  J8,  Kiua- 


strect,  Covent-garden. 


rf'O  BE  SOLD,  from  3 to  400  feet  of  CAST 

A IRON  PIPING,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  ^BOILER. 


FI  RN'ACE,  aud  the  complete  fittings  of  an  Apparatus  for  heating 
a large  building,  by  means  of 1 * •»  nure  "hm  en 

Parties  who  may  lie  desirous  of  pur- 


The  whole  are  in  cxeellei 

a large  outlay  but  a few  years 

application  to  the  " 

any  daj’ from  10  to  4.  Partiua  .,.-^ — j . 

chasing,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Tenders,  sc 

w“S\nv 


NI  ay  hi 


asing.  are  requested  to  seuu  in  uitu  mwcij  ™ 
a..e  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.— By  order  of  the  Board,  HENRI 
MORTLOCK,  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Coxton,  23rd  Y ' 


1’Aaa,  DAI  1 Dltoxat. 

rpo  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Contract,  a ca- 

B pitally  built,  well-arranged  House. 


_ with  building  ground 

tachcd."  Ills  at  present  occupied  as  an  ale  and  becr-liouse,  and  it 
is  well  calculated  for  that  or  any  other  busm^s  requiring  protm- 
nenev  of  situation,  or  for  a private  dwelling.  The  great  impro'c- 
meuts  that  arc  taking  place  in  the  vicinity-  will  shortly  insure  n 
vast  increase  of  value  to  this  property,  held  on  a long  lease,  at  alow 
..round-rent  For  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  appn  to  Messrs. 
LIVERMORE  and  BERRY,  .state  and  house-agents,  1,  Eloane- 
Btr.v-t,  Knightsbridge,  and  32,  Beaufort-street,  Chelsea. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  &c.-  HAM  I -I'. 1 N , MEDDLEKE  \ 

rjNQ  BE  SOLD,  by  TENDER,  fifty  Oak 

JL  Trees  and  Five  Elms,  with  their  Lop,  Top,  and  Bark,  p™ 
standing  in  the  Boundary  Hedges  of  Two  Fields  abutting 
Hampton  Lanes,  to  be  felled  and  the  stools  grubbed  uii  by  the  pur- 
Bltht.,,.  Lora_»,wrclled.T.re  wdl 
Rails,  aud  Fencing.— For  view,  Ao.,  apply  to  Messrs.  LAW  HEM  E, 
Lion  Inn,  Hampton. 

to  Sculptors  and  masons. 

Business  to  be  disposed  of.— 

An  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  above  line 
now  offered  m a Country  Town,  about  160  miles  from  Loud. 
Situation  good,  neighbourhood  large,  respectable  ana  increasing. 
The  concern  may  be  greatly  extended,  and  a persevering  man  ot 
business  cannot  fail  of  success.  Stock  and  fixtures  about  5WI. 
Address  A.  13. 11,  Church-street,  Hackney. 


marble  chimney-pieces,  a pair  of  jiaud- 
somc  wrougnuiun  bovbo  ^nd  piers,  suitable  for  a church  or  lodge- 
entrance  • a large  well-constructed  Barn  Building,  a compact 
Granary  on  piers?  and  several  tiled  Sheds  ; iron  buries,  nek  and 
stump  of  meadow  hay,  &c.  &c.— May  be  viewed  three  days  pnor  to 
the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises : at  the  Costl. c luu, 
Tooting;  Plough,  Clapliam  ; Spread  Eagle,  W audsworth.  Bells, 
’’utuey;  Griffin.  Kingston;  Spread  Engle,  Epsom;  Greyhound, 
- - Red.  Lion,  Dorking  ; YVhite  Hart.  JtdgWte 


G J and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  mtegnty  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  " orks  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  eoab\e 


as  aim  iueiuiiieo  1 1 ‘O-. . “....J  -- ......  - . — - — - 

s quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  or 


d*DerignH  famished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos.  1 and  3 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, are  ready  for  Bale. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

NHE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 


Price 

_ ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENRY'  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  " The  Bundci-," . York-street x, ^vent-garden  ; 
MEAD  aud  POW  ELL.  93.  W liitechapel,  and  Mrs.  FIARVLY,  I 
Romford-  Mrs.  coMF.RFORD.  114,  High-street,  Portsmouth ; I 
Mr  KING,  L North-street  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton;  Mr. 
PUR  DAY,  Gould-street,  Y’armouth  ; and  all  respectable  Book-  I 
sellers.  ..  The  Builder,”  Nov.  7. 1846.  . . . * 

The  Bdildeu’s  Fhiend.— Under  this  title  Mr.  Hv  Fitzgerald  has 
mblished  a table,  which  cannot  fail  tc  " 


Eublishcd  a tamo,  wmeu  catuiui  mu  to  be  useful.  It  shows. — 
ne  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  2"/.  to  451  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  iE 


Streatliam  ; Mi 


Garni  way's  ; the  Artichoke  Inn,  Ncwington-causcway, 


Scangatc ; at  Garni  way's  : the  Artichoke  I 
and  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey, 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS.— Near  Uoehford,  Essex, 
eoo  Elm  Trees,  180  ditto  pollards,  40  Ash  Trees,  lot  of  Elm  aud 
Ash  Spears,  Ac.,  to  te  Sold  by  Auction^ by 


II?,  fll. , to  OO  .-->0*0  ' - a,  ’-,  1 , 

ii-  JACKSON,  on  1 ties  day  and  W ed- 


• nesday  next,  Mareh  9th  and  loth.  At  Pnttlewell  (by 
of  D.  K.  Scratton,  Esq.,  the  proprietor}.  372  elm  trees,  lo  ditto 
ds.  34  ash  trees,  lot  of  spears,  now  Rung  oil  the  Prioijaad 


p dlards,  34  osli  trees,  lot  of  spears, 
Coleman’s  farm,  within  1 1 mile  of 
be  shipped.  At  Great  Staubndge  : 
lying  at  Hampton  Bams  Farm. 
Esq.,  the  proprietor},  104  elm  tre 
wood,  Ac.,  lately  felled  on  Fhncli'- 


lutheud,  where  the  same  may 
—100  elm  trees,  100  pollards,  now 
Also  (by  order  of  M.  Comport, 


any- person  about  to  build  wTn  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for  t 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  m a concise  form,  so  as  to  I 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

“ Herapath’8  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846.  , I 

Tnp  Builufh's  Fhiexi).— YVe  have  received  a copy  of  a 'ireful  > 
little  Mauual.  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  b«  V'*  bands  of  | 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela-  I 
tive  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and  t 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,"  Deo ,6th,  1848.  I 

This  is  a very  concise  hut  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  line  me  ■ 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amouut  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


c 


ARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 


■wdon  The  timber  mav  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  and  will  be 
solir  with  out  regard  to  admeasurement.  The  ^Company  nrp  re- 
quested to  meet  on  the  first  day 


ii. m,  u„ . ...  the  Oak  Inn,  Great  Stambridge  ; 
on  the  second  day  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  FrittleiveU,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  Catalogues  may  be  had,  five  days  pnor,  at  the  usual  Inns  , 
of  H.  FLOWER.  E?q., "Architect,  39,  Regent-square,  London  ; and 
if  ;hc  G Ihicilfil'd.  E.-eX. 


^IR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. — FOR 

sale,  a 


FINE  PORTRAIT  of  this  eminent  architect.— F 
terms  and  to  riew  apply  to  Mr.  SHEPPARD,  East  Sheen,  near  t. 

coochmaker’s.  


ruBiiic/YTiorjs. 


Tn  Monthly  Part.?.  FoUo  Plates,  Price  to  Subscribera 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUN  1 RY  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Parts  V.  and  VI.  now  ready,  containing  a De- 
sign fora  Club  House  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and  IutenorViews. 
Just  Published  in  1 YroL  Impl.  4to.,  price  25s. 
SKETCHES  fnr  Cottage  Villas,  Country  Kesiden- 

- .„i.l  i n-  .m,  Houses,  designed  with  special  reference  to  eco- 

iii, mv  of  outlay  uud  convenience  of  arrangement,  with  details  and 

c.-neVal  ■ -timates  bv  WM.  PATTISSON.  ArchiteeL  _ . 

ELIZABETHAN  Scrap-Book, containing  an  Ong- 

nal  series  of  Designs  essentially  usefal  to 

Carvers,  and  all  Designers.  Edited  by  J.  D.  HOPKINS,  Esq.,  at 

chitcct, Pncc*^H>-  WILLiAMS  and  Co.  193, Strand. 


Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  J ninery.  m an  us  nppuances , ■ 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Foreign  aud  English,  Domestic  and  Ilcdc-  I 
siSftical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  desalted  I 
Text,  and  to  comprise—  I 

l The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN-  I 

TER. S'  NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car-  I 
peutry  and  Joinery  ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements  I 

t02hSlFpPl?E  ME  N'T  A— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doora,  | 
Windows,  kc.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build-  j 

^f8 SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Spcei-  I 
mens  of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases,  I 

1 4°  SIIppLe'mENT^.— Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  France,  I 
a'sd  SU^PL^MEN^D.1— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs.  I 

B 6 ttSUI'PLi:  MENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London  I 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  I rufessional  I 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Pans. 

AU  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additirms  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  lnm  Exampks^  which 
’ essible,  and  at_ji  convenient 


hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convemenicust  of26.6<L 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravnigs  and  Text,  and . 
Published  Monthly.  To  te  completed  in  Twenty  1 a.rts.  v 

Persons  desirous  of  haring  the  work  direct  ns  Publish^, 
pleased  to  forwa*"'*  ’1''” 

JOHN  YVE  ALE, 


will  be 


the  Country  who  wUl  Canvass  their  Counties.  iriU  be  liberty 

““  rtiL-P™!**-*-  ~*i  monthYin^ompfe’?! 


and  the  publication  continued  every  it 


London  * Pi-inted  bv  Ciiaiili:?  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
PentonviUe,  in  the'County  of  Middlesex  rnnter,  at  the  I nnt- 
ing-officc  of  J.  i II.  Con,  Brothers,  74  & <5,  Great  Queen-street,. 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gite-in-tfic-F  .elds,  m 
'he  same  Couutv  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  W yuan. 
t the  Office  of"  iar.  Builder,”  8,  Y ork-street,  Covent-Garden, 


i the  said  County.— 


IlLUSTRATIOWS. 

Electoral  Pa'ace  at  Cobleniz 

Buildings  ia  York;  Four  Engravings 
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T 


HE  Advertiser,  having  served  his  time 


— with  a Locomotive  Engine  Builder,  in  the  operative  depart- 
ment, and  also  in  the  draughting  office,  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a, 
Situation  in  the  latter  capacity  (eithcriu  the  same  profession  or  th.it 
of  a Civil  Engineer),  at  a small  salary.  Respectable  references  will 
be  given.— Address,  H.  R.,32,  Mary-stroet,  Hampstead -road.  London. 
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By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  3,000  Wood 
Engravings,  price  31. 13s.  6d. 

II. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PracticaL  One  large  Volume, 
8vo.,  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  2L  12s.  6d. 
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URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MINES.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo.,  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  2 L 10s. 

*»*  SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood- 
cuts,  Ms. 

IV. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navi- 
gation and  Railways.  One  V olume  4to.,  with  Plates  and  W oodcuts, 

11.  7s. 

V. 

Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  MECHANICS.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  Cs. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Prof.  H.  MOSELEY,  Kiug's  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts,  8s. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


AN  Architectural  Artist  and  Lithographer  is 

desirous  of  receiving  an  intelligent  Youtli  ns  an  Articled 
Pupil, Tor  a term  of  years.  It  is  absolutely  necessary;  that  ho  should 


----  , ..ould  have  n. 

objection  to  treat  with  one  who  lias  been  articled  to  an  architect, 
and  wh  > wishes  to  improve  himself  in  artistic  drawing  and  perspec- 
tive. Address  J.  C.,  Clarendon  Library,  123,  Upper  Seymour -street, 
Euston-square. 

VALUABLE  BUILDING  GROUND, 

NEAR  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

TO  BE  LET.  on  Building  Leases,  several  Acres  of  L-rad.  Victoria- 
road,  Kensington,  for  the  erection  of  Villa  or  Cottage  Residences. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  GODWIN-  nnd  SON.  Architects, 
24,  Alexandcr-square.  Brompton,  or  to  Messrs.  WATKINS  and 
HOOPER,  11,  Snckville-street,  Piccadilly. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  &c. 

IERSONS  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

the  removal  of  various  portions  of  the  lend  from  the  roof  of 
Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  SI  anehester,  and  the  oxecution  of  various  works,  may  learn  Mis 
particulars  b^  application  to  Mr.  HABERSHON,  Architect,  St. 


Neot's,  after  Friday  nciU 


f Mnreh.  Security  will  lie  re- 


AXIVfiRTXSBniSHTg. 

WANTED,  Clerk  of  Works. — Must  have 

bad  experience  in  building  with  Sandstone,  and  good 
recommendations  from  the  architects  by  whom  he  lias  been  en- 
gaged.—Apply  between  Twelve  and  One,  Mr.  J.  CRAKE, 4,  Carlton 
chambers,  4,  Regent-street. 


WANTED,  for  a large  Church  about  to  be 

erected,  a good  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  who  thoroughly 
understands  Early  English  Gothic.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  age 
and  works  executed,  to  Mr.  C.  W.  ORFOKD,  Architect,  12, 
Waterloo-strect,  Birmingham.— A liberal  salary  will  lie  given. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a YOUNG  MAN  in  the  above 

capacity,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  a 
Builder's  Office.— Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  SHEARBUKN, 
Dorking,  Surrey,  stating  age  and  terms. 

N.B.  A Draughtsman  would  be  preferred. 


WAN  FED,  a Young  Man,  capable  of  pre- 
paring Workiug  Drawings,  and  accustomed  to  overlook 

workmen,  to  superintend  AX-  - ** * ' — ■■ 

from  Loudon 

tJStimonials tc  ...  ..  

Solicitor,  15,  Clifford’s  Inn,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  Rood 

connections,  an  Engagement  in  a respectable  Builder’s  or 
Surveyor’s  Office,  or  as  Clerk  of  Works.  He  is  about  leaving  his 
present  situation,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  and  has  had  several  years 
acquaintance  with  business,  both  practically  and  in  Architects  nnd 
Builders’  Offices,  Ac.— Address,  B.  0.,  26,  St.  Aldates-street,  Oxford. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUA- 
TION in  either  of  the  above  offices,  who  is  accustomed 
to  design  and  prepare  finished  and  working  drawings,  estimates, 
measure  works.  Ac.  Unquestionable  reference  os  to  ability,  Ac., 
will  be  given.— Address,  M.  P.,  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York- 
strect.  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A CLERK  of  the  WORKS  is  in  want  of 

on  Engagement.  Has  been  employed  for  some  time  past 
tinder  G.  Godwiu,  Esq.,  to  whom  lie  is  permitted  to  refer.— Please 
direct  J.  W.,  office  of  "The  Builder.” 


A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  engaged 

many  years  in  tho  Offices  of  Architects  in  every  capacity,  and 
who  has  had  several  Extensive  Buildings  to  superintend,  is  de- 
sirous of  similar  occupation.  Highly  respectable  References  (riven 
for  ability  and  character.  Direct  pre-paid  to  B.  C.,  care  of  Mr. 
Wilcox,  No.  20,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-squnre. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUA- 
TION as  Three  Branch-hand.  No  objection  to  town  or 
country.— Apply,  A.  Z.,  3),  Little  Russcll-street,  Bloomsbury. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  live 

years'  apprenticeship  to  a carpenter  and  joiner,  in  the  coun- 
try, wishes  to  make  an  engagement,  for  n period  that  may  be  agreed 
ou,  with  some  person,  where  an  opportunity  of  improvement  is 
offered,  as  that  is  his  sole  object.  Full  wages  will  not  be  expected. 
Address  E.  S.,  54,  James-street,  Manchester-square. 


■tM.  in  a Builder's  Office  as  Bookkeeper  or  Timekeeper.  W rites  a 
neat  and  expeditious  hand  ; can  square  dimensions,  trace  drawings, 
Ac.  llaring  a moderate  income,  he  would  not  want  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  .shillings  per  week  as  wages.  Respectable  references. 
Town  preferred.  Address  R.  F.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.  ’ 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac.— BONUS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  is  a good  surveyor 

and  leveller,  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  quick  at  figures, 
wisnes  to  tie  employed  on  works  in  course  of  construction,  lie  is 
most  industrious,  and  can  give  security.  A Handsome  BONUS 
will  be  given  to  any  party  introducing  advertiser.— Address,  with 
real  name  and  address,  BONUS,  offioe  of  "The  Builder,”  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

N.B.  Advertiser  is  provided  with  the  best  instruments, 


The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  If.  4s. 


A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  . 


CROCKER'S  Elements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

New  Edition.  Improved  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  With 
FARLEY’S  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS.  Post  8vo„  with  Field- 


Rook,  Ac.,  12s. 


XI. 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, if.  Is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 
TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XIIL 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 
comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  Ac.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 
PHILLIPS.  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  Ac.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 


LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  COTTAGE, 

FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by- 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  Onelavge  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  31. 3s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

aud  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31. 

XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY:  a copious  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Ac. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  los. ; bound,  12s. 

XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Dia- 
grams. 31s. 

“ ’ f Part  I.  PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  6d. 

Separately  |i>artn.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2 vols.  13s.  6d. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  ou  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  ; or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering  : Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  011  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  'and  LONGMANS. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON.  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Director*  of  this  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  TENDE  RS  for  the  erection  and  completion  ' 
of  the  Croydon,  Epsom,  and  Four  intermediate  Stations.  Draw- 
ings and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Engineer's  office  at 
Brighton,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant.  Scaled  Tenders  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  29th  instant,  at  ten 
in  the  forenoon.  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

Loudon  Terminus,  6th  March,  1817. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

SUCH  Persona  as  may  be  desirous  of  CON- 
TRACTING for  the  erection  of  a New  Church  at  Balby,  near 
Doncaster,  may  see  the  plans,  specifications,  and  conditions  of 
Contract  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  BAXTER,  Doncaster,  from  March 
the  17th  to  March  the  27th.  BUIh  of  quantities  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  architect  Mr.  FREDERICK.  J.  FRANCIS, 

2,  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  London,  should  anv  builders 
wish  to  make  their  estimates  from  the  same,  The  Tenders  are  to 
be  sent  to  J.  B.  TESTA,  Esq.,  Doncaster,  on  or  before  March  tlio 
27tli.  sealed  and  endorsed  “Tenders  for  Church.”  The  lowest 
Tender  wiU  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

2,  Cork-street,  London,  March  11th,  1847. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS. 

HE  Guardians  of  the  Whitchurch  Union, 

Hants,  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erection 

of  a new  Workhouse,  according  to  reduced  plans  preparod  by  Mr. 
Fodcn,  of  12,  North  Place,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  Architect,  to 
whom  parties  wishing  to  submit  Tenders  arc  requested  to  apply  for 

Particulars,  on  or  after  the  15th  Inst.,  until  the  22nd.  The  Quonti- 
cs  will  be  ready  for  Delivery  by  the  20th  lust,  to  parties  who  may 
apply  for  a Copy  before  the  22nd ; and  the  Tenders  must  be  de- 
livered at  the  Town  Hall,  Whitchurch,  before  11  o'clock  in  the 
Forenoon,  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  April  next,  after  which  hour  no 
Tender  will  be  received.  The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  Lowest  or  any  Tender. 

March  11, 1817.  THOMAS  PAIN,  Clerk. 


OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS.  Full  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Foreign  Countries  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  application  cither 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  GEDGE,  British  aud  Foreign 
Patent  Agent,  4,  Wellington-strect  South,  Strand.  MM.  les 
Etrangcrs  sout  inritfs  d’Ccnre  pour  l'iuformation  nfocssairca  sur 
les  formalitts  rcfjuises  ct  les  demarches  a suivre  pour  obteuir  des 
Brevets  d’lnventfon. 

MISS  BESSEMER,  EM  BROTHER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD- STREET.  Brunswick-square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferrin  .'  of  ancient 
Needlework  aud  Tapestry  ; also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  new  nnd  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms.  Crests,  4c.  Ac., 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  tho 
first  houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


I^IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  AVharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  nnd  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  aud  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany nnd  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  siniplo  nieuns  ot  re- 
gulating it  be  opplied.  The  patentees  of  CAR i EH h SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
pereons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  ns  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  111  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  last  by 
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lencecs,  1 . jja iub on.  * ■*  - ; - , - ‘ ‘ , 

and  Metal  Pipe  Works.  3b,  New-out,  near  the  Bluekmtud-rona. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg-  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash 

3-inoh  Pipe per  foot  4 Id.  I 34-inch  Gutter. . . .per  foot  44<L 

2)  ditto , 6a.  | 4-inch  ditto t>  oa- 

Including  Fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4id.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  3d.  to  7d.-No.  3,  Cumberland- place,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  the  Fishmongers'  Alms-houses. 

ILB.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
•which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satuCuftion .of intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effeo- 
a n_  : — ~ .......  Wnnil  hnwmr-r  hml . nnd  nreventine  them 


j stopping 
g through 


Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
' "sfiguring  the  paint  above. 

raauv  —.ve  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 

vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
Situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  , _ __  . , 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  W allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXI DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
"WORKS,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  . . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam.  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses. Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  Iriction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 
Bprav  of  sea-water.  , , . ... 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  BO,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNING'S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  eause.  Bare  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  aud  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-hoard 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  aud  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  -his.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


T 


Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  CUauecry-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

— of  his  shutters  in  London,  aud  given  universal  satisfaction 

n confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 

the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
Strength  aud  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  he. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 

fnportance  uf  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
RON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  arc  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption.  . 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  nud  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  b.v  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel  ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  eflectivc,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS,  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  he. 
— Patentee  aud  Manufacturer,  JOHN  IIARCOURT  QUINCEY, 
113,  Old-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  iu  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  nil  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

PRH?ES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  TnE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
aud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  <us  secured  by  this  Patentl  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
seounty ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
hare  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired i,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 


makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shv“  ' 
safe  or  durable 
BUNNETT 

turers  of  MuffSbaxe  o-i.on-u-o.ivo,  laounoiavic,  a'.-.,  i -i 

BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses. may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  la  country  lad  would  be  preferred). 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 


expressly  f 
REST'S  W 


JOHN  DOWNEY,  Licensed  Lighterman, 

he.  he.,  of  11,  Millbank-row,  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
his  customers  and  friends  in  the  trade,  that  he  has  purchased  of 
Mr.  WILLIAM  COOPER,  of  Westminster,  his  two  sand-gettmg 
craft  and  business.  JOHN  DOWNEY,  being  now  owner  of  four 
sand  barges,  can  promise  a supply  of  good  sand  with  punctuality 
and  dispaten. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

J W.  RAWLINS,  Lime  Wharf,  ICingV 


. . road-bridgo,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfuBy  to  in- 
form Builders  and  others,  that  he  continues  to  supply  Grey  Stone 
and  Chalk  Lime,  Blue  Lias  Lime,  Roman  Cement,  Plaster  of  Pans, 
Plasterers'  Hair.  Thames  Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement,  C hilnney- 
pots  Welch  Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Building  Materials,  this  being 
the  nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  thcNorth  of  London.  Yorkshire  Paving 
Slabs,  Sinks.  &c. ; Thames  Ballast  and  Sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river,  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent  Canal. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain thin 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD.  Jun..  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  Loudon,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 
property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  tins 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS,  Millbank-strcet,  Westminster. 


TV"  EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLECEM  ENT 

IV  forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust.  .... 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  aud  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  anti  Seel-street.  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  -AND 
BUILDERS. 

G<  REAVES'S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

T CEMENT,  No.  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington.— Messrs. 
RUTTY  and  VEREY  continue  to  supply  the  above  articles  upon 
the  same  terms  and  prices  as  heretofore,  and  will  be  most  nappy  to 
receive  orders.  The  Lias  Cement  is  of  a beautiful  stone-colour,  free 
from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is  well  adapted  for  every  de- 
scription of  modelling  and  casting,  also  of  superior  quality  lor  tun- 
nels, sowers,  nnd  hydraulic  purposes.  Ground  Lias  Lime  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Sewers.  Dock  Walls,  and  for  Hydraulic  Works 
generally,  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  Lime  or  Cement 

‘°AB0pcreonsTindebted  to  Mr.  R.  GREAVES  are  requested  to  pay 
the  amount  due  to  Christmas  last,  to  Messrs.  R.  and  V.,  at  No.  2, 
South  Wharf. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  8.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  nud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  aud  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tlie  Grosvcnor  estate.  &e. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY'  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  aud  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  nun; 
ber  of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  fo 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  b 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  he  used  in  the  hottest  or  oddest  Climates  n, 
any  season  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a huger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  'Vinter,  ns 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  vv  alls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use : but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cemeut  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
specimens  may  be  seen,  aud  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cemeut,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 

Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had,  „„„„ 

JOHN'S  aud  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Malls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  mil  fre- 
quently oome  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  supplication,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  184,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square  (Master  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten.  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Fainting,  Modelling,  he.  Ac.  The  Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female— with  W eekly  Lectures  on  Art— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Seo. 

24.  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

/'HlARLESLONGbegs  to  informhisFriends 

aud  the  Public,  tlmt  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; nnd  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  tbc  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch. — 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-squnre— Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  well  glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass, 

4<L  per  foot,  for  cash,  Bt  E.  OLIVER'S  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house, 3,  Cnledonia-place,  King’s-cross.  Crown  Glass  cut  to  any 
size,  3td.  per  foot;  Small  Glass  from  Id.  per  foot.  Sheet,  Stained, 
Fluted,  and  Ground  Glass  sold.  


PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  98,  High 

Holbora,  London,  'next  door  to  Day  and  Martin’s.  MOR- 
RIS MAYERS  begs  to  inform  builders  and  the  trade  in  general, 
that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  lie  is  enabled  to 
supply  and  glaze  plate-glass  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price ; he  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  cheaper 

than  nxv  . ,tl,ar  hnnen  ill  t.hp  trWllp.  F.StimntcS  inVcn  to  BnVnmOUnfc. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQU  ARE.  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FUR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  nnd  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  nnd  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 
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TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

OWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

£.  s.  d.  I 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 0 Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  3 10  o Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 10  0 lid.,  2d.  and  24<L  per 

foot  I C.C.C 2 2 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK. 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

N.B.  Sashes  primed  and  glazed  at  44  and  5d.  per  foot. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  aud  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  3d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

nnd  others,  supplied  witheveryarticle  used  in  the  trade  upon  i 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornament'll  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shcw-cascs,  he.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps.  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN.  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  3,  Princes-street, 
Leicester-square,  London. 
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ERRING’S  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 

builders  and  the  puhlic;  it  will  positively  add  0 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-strect,  London 
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TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

BANKS,  Shop  Front  and  Sash  Maker, 

and  Joiner  to  the  Trade.  78,  Bcthnal-green-road,  London, 

still  continues  to  make  1*  inch  sashes,  glazed  with  be3t  crown  glass, 
at  9d.  per  foot : 2-inch  ditto  at  lOd.  per  foot ; ll-inch  sashes  and 
frames  glazed,  all  complete,  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot ; 2-inch  ditto  at  la  3d. 
Everv  other  article  of  joinery  equally  low,  and  of  the  best  material 
and  workmanship.  A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post 
to  anv  port  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the  country. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

-,  MANUFACTURER  . — 

I of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbuiy-  square.  —'Veil -seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Fashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings iu  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LIJAR.D  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  they  have  J 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large  I 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
qunrries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  aud  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  Londou 
Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining  ; 
Caen  Wharf. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFKANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCK  WELL,  , 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry  , 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is  i 
superior  to  anv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  thcoflices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITIIALL.  I 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may  >1 
be  obtained.  . 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard,at  : 
Caen. I 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE  I 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi-  • 

tccts  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  nnd  every  other  i 
branch  of  Stone- work,  Ac.,  areexeeutedat  thecheapest  possible  rate,  1 
and  packed  for  the  country  rendy  for  fipng  or  fixed,  enabling  i| 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for  i 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed  II 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone  t; 
in  the  Loudon  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sues  s 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either  i 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12a.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive  : 
stock  of  Clumney-pieces  aud  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 
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FTER  several  years  of  conti- 
nuous labour,  Mr.  Edward 
Cresy  has  produced  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, — an  enormous 
book,  containing;  1,655 
closely  printed  pages  and  3,000  illustrations  : 
and  though,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  fully  to  master  its  mul- 
tifarious contents,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  bring  it  immediately  before  the  public,  and 
to  bespeak  for  it  that  favourable  consideration 
to  which  it  is  eminently  entitled.*  The  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been  immense; 
such  a mass  of  information  upon  the  subject 
has  never  before  been  put  together  in  this 
country ; and  the  variety  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge shewn  in  it  are  very  great. 

Reviewers,  we  respectfully  suggest,  should 
approach  a work  of  this  description  with  some- 
thing like  solicitude;  and  knowing  what  time, 
energy,  thought,  and  capital,  it  represents, 
should  pause  before  expressing  a depreciatory 
opinion,  at  all  events  to  ask  themselves  if  they 
have  really  seen  the  whole  scope  of  the  book  ; 
and  if  its  defects  or  shortcomings  are  greater 
than  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  would 
excuse  ? It  is  not  long  since  a similarly  labo- 
rious work  was  “ phooh,  phooh’d,”  and 
abused,  by  writers  who  had  evidently  given  to 
its  consideration  fewer  hours  than  it  had  cost 
its  author  years,  for  two  or  three  obvious  weak- 
nesses, without  the  slightest  commendation  for 
its  general  value  and  the  much  greater  number 
of  excellencies  it  exhibited.  Such  injustice 
must  be  painful  to  every  conscientious  mind, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  science 
and  literature.  We  sincerely  hope,  without 
any  personal  motive  to  influence  us  in  the  wish, 
that  the  work  now  before  us  will  receive  dif- 
ferent treatment. 


Before  setting  forth  the  contents  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  book,  we  feel  bound  to 
remark  as  to  the  title,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  “An  Encyclopajdia  for  Civil  Engineers 
and  Architects ,”  for  unquestionably  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  it  treats  of  comes  specially 
within  the  province  of  the  latter : and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  they  arc  not  bound  to 
study. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  do  not  regard 
with  favour  the  separation  of  the  science  and 
art  of  architecture  : it  is  neglect  of  the  former 
which  has  placed  architects  where  they  now 
are.  “ Science  and  art,”  says  Mr.  Cresy, 
“ are  too  often  considered  to  have  no  reference 
to  each  other,  and  hence  the  principles  of  con- 
struction have  been  fostered  by  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  whilst  what  relates  to  taste 
and  fancy  has  been  considered  the  province  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

“The  future  historian  of  Britain  will  not 
refer  to  her  architectural  remains,  but  to  the 
vast  works  of  the  engineer,  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  habits  and  civilization  of  the  age.  The 
architect  is  too  generally  confined  to  the 
pencil,  in  other  words  to  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  drawing,  a point  by  no  means  to  be 
under-valued  : but  of  what  use  is  the  creation 
of  designs  when  unaccompanied  by  a know- 


* A.n  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering,  Historica 
ineoretical,  and  Practical."  By  Edward  Cresy,  architc< 
and  civil  engineer.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Paternostei 
row.  1847. 
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ledge  of  construction,  by  which  they  can  be 
carried  into  effect?  A picture  will  not  shew 
whether  the  material  has  been  well  selected  or 
judiciously  employed,  or  if  the  voids  and  sup- 
ports are  properly  proportioned  : on  the  other 
: hand,  the  study  of  the  engineer  is  often  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  display  of  mere  me- 
chanical skill,  without  the  attempt  to  produce 
a good  effect:  still  the  demand  for  the  ability 
in  question  is  now  so  great,  that  without  an 
increased  eneigy  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
he  will  be  superseded  by  the  engineer ; there 
is  no  reason  why  the  labour  of  necessity  or 
usefulness  should  not  be  embellished  by  taste, 
and  a great  nation  has  a right  to  expect  the 
union  of  science  and  art,  based  on  the  severest 
integrity,  in  those  to  whom  millions  are  en- 
trusted for  her  improvement.” 

But  we  will  not  admit  that  the  title  of 
architect  belongs  to  him  who  is  confined  to 
the  exercise  of  the  pencil,  has  no  knowledge 
of  construction,  and  cannot  tell  “ if  the  voids 
and  supports  are  properly  proportioned.”  The 
architect  is  the  constructor,  the  chief  work- 
raan  director.  Those  who  cannot  direct 
will  gradually  be  displaced  ( are  being  dis- 
placed) by  those  who  can.  Our  author  him- 
self  feels  this.  “ One  of  the  great  features  of 
the  age,”  says  he,  “ is  the  division  of  labour, 
and  as  the  population  increases,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge  spreads,  it  seems  likely 
to  be  still  further  carried  out.  The  province 
of  the  civil  engineer  at  present  extends  over 
the  works  performed  by  the  artificer,  miner, 
and  mechanic;  he  is  entrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  all  that  is  difficult  and  scientific  in  con- 
struction, whether  upon  land  or  water,  as  well 
as  designing  the  machinery  necessary  for  these 
important  purposes.  This  knowledge  was 
formerly  demanded  of  the  architect , who  in 
addition  was  required  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fine  arts.  His  qualifications,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  were  to  embrace  all  that  could  be 
known  ; and  many  illustrious  names  could  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  requirements  of  the 
great  Roman  architect  were  fulfilled  to  the 
letter. 

“ To  design  an  edifice  that  shall  have  * Com- 
modity, Firmness,  and  Delight,’  or  to  render 
it  both  serviceable  and  expressive  of  its  pur- 
pose, requires  a variety  of  talent : and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  architect  who  confines  his 
attention  solely  to  that  portion  embraced  by  the 
fine  arts,  will  eventually  lose  his  power:  for 
without  studying  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion, he  cannot  give  character  to  his  design, 
and  is  not  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  a work.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  civil  engineer  be  required  to  act  as 
an  architect,  he  must  pursue  the  course  adopt-, 
ed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,— set  out  upon 
his  travels,  and  examine  and  study  those 
buildings  which  have  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  competent  judges  : and  he 
will  find  that  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Mediaeval  architecture,  have  each  its  peculiar 
principles  and  character  of  expression.” 

Most  truly  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  archi- 
tect who  confines  himself  to  that  portion  em- 
braced by  the  fine  arts,  without  studying  the 
principles  of  construction,  will  lose  his  power  ; 
that  is,  if  a man  can  lose  what  he  has  never 
had. 

The  fact  is,  the  profession  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts, — those  who  understand  con- 
struction, and  those  who  do  not.  Indeed,  if 
all  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia of  Civil  Engineering,”  markets,  walls, 
gates,  theatres,  baths,  prisons,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
belong  to  the  Civil  Engineers,  this  has  already 
taken  place,  and  Civil  Engineer  is  the  name  the 


members  of  the  first  division  of  the  profession 
have  adopted.  To  them  we  shall  have  to  look 
for  the  regeneration  of  architecture. 

Our  author  in  some  places  falls  into  the 
error  which  he  elsewhere  reproves,  as  for 
example  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
on  the  “Principles  of  Proportion,”  where,  for 
a comprehensive  view  of  architecture,  he  refers 
the  reader  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture,” and  says  “we  must  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  principles  and  science  of  build- 
ing, the  more  immediate  province  of  the  Civil 
Engineer ,”  an  opinion  from  which  we  en- 
tirely dissent. 

A writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia*  defines 
more  satisfactorily  to  us  the  province  of  the 
two  professions.  He  says,  “ The  profession  of 
an  architect  and  of  an  engineer,  as  they  are 
practised  at  present,  may  be  said  to  coincide 
with  one  another  to  a certain  extent.  The 
members  of  both  must  be  able  to  form  a judg- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  ground  in  which  the 
foundations  of  their  buildings  are  to  be  laid ; 
they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of 
different  materials,  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  for 
resisting  the  strains  to  which  such  materials 
may  be  exposed,  so  that  sufficient  strength 
may  be  obtained  with  a due  attention  to 
economy ; and  they  must  equally  attend  to  the 
principles  of  equilibrium  in  their  roofs,  arches, 
and  domes,  arranging  the  beams,  bars,  or 
voussoirs  so  that  they  may  remain  at  rest  with 
as  little  strain  as  possible  upon  the  connecting 
ties  by  which  the  joints  are  strengthened.  But 
here  the  two  professions  diverge  from  one 
another : while  the  engineer  has  to  determine, 
by  a process  of  levelling,  the  profile  of  the 
ground  on  perhaps  an  extensive  line  of  country, 
for  a road  or  a canal ; or  has  to  determine  the 
forms  and  dimensions  of  his  retaining  walls, 
so  that  they  may  resist  the  pressure  of  earth 
or  water  against  them  ; or,  finally,  to  devise 
methods  of  rendering  the  action  of  his  moving 
powers  uniform,  and  of  transmitting  them 
through  a train  of  machinery  to  the  place 
where  the  effect  is  to  be  produced,— the  archi- 
tect is  engaged  in  designing  the  external  forms 
and  internal  arrangements  of  edifices,  in  which, 
whether  intended  as  palaces  or  private  dwell- 
ings, or  as  buildings  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  religion  or  of  the  state,  architectonic  beauty 
must  be  combined  with  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended.”  Enough, 
however,  at  present,  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Cresy  has  divided  his  Encyclopedia 
into  two  books,  the  first  treating  of  the  His- 
tory of  Civil  Engineering  (and  Architecture), 
the  second,  of  its  Theory  and  Practice.  The 
history,  in  eight  chapters,  includes  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Dutch,  French, 
American,  and  British  works.  The  second 
book  is  in  twenty-nine  chapters,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : geology,  rivers  : composition 
and  use  of  minerals  : stone  : bricks  and  tiles  : 
mortar  and  cements  : pise:  tar,  glass:  geome- 
try : valuation  of  property  : value  of  artificers’ 
work  in  engineering:  mechanics:  machines: 
carriages  for  transport:  piles:  mechanical 
agents:  hydrostatics:  motion  of  fluids;  supply 
of  towns  with  water:  warming  and  lighting  : 
steam  as  a moving  power:  timber  and  its  pro- 
perties, carpentry,  roofs  : bridges,  scaffolds  : 
masonry:  stone-bridges:  fascines,  sea-walls: 
canals,  locks:  draining:  and  construction  of 
machinery. 

In  the  historical  portion  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  the  baths  of  the  Romans  are  very 
fully  investigated.  Ports  in  all  countries  are 
treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and  many 
examples  are  given.  The  chapter  devoted  to 

* Article,  Engineering. 
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France  (80  pages  in  length)  is  particularly 
interesting.  And  the  chapter  relating  to 
Britain  gives  a general  view  of  all  the  princi- 
pal works  which  have  been  executed  here, 
docks,  piers,  lighthouses,  gates,  bridges,  (in- 
cluding some  valuable  specifications),  and  the 
model  prison,  with  details  of  fittings.  160 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  treatise  on  geometr)', 
and  80  to  mechanics.  The  division  appropri- 
ated to  roofs  embraces  a large  number  of  ex- 
amples, and  the  chapter  on  stone  bridges  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage. 

The  concluding  chapter,  60  pages  in  length, 
treats  of  the  principles  of  proportion,  and  will 
come  under  our  especial  notice  hereafter,  with 
other  divisions  of  the  work  already  alluded  to. 

In  the  meantime  we  give  some  specimens  of 
the  engravings,  by  which  this  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.*  Our  selections  all  relate  to 
the  city  of  York.  Bootbam  Bar  is  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  city  ; Monk  Bar  forms 
the  entrance  from  the  Scarborough  road ; and 
Micklegate  Bar  the  entrance  from  London. 
The  lower  part  of  Monk  Bar  is  of  early  date  ; 
the  upper  part  belongs  to  the  time  of  Edwaid 
III. 

The  Ouse  bridge  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  taken  down  a 
few  years  ago. 


THE  LAWS  OF  SOUND  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  BUILDINGS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  the 
8th  instant.  Mr.  S.  Angell,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Carter  exhibited  a nice  drawing 
of  the  interior  ot  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  at 
Liege,  as  recently  restored.  Amongst  the  do- 
nations was  a curious  work  on  the  Five  orders, 
by  Ilans  Bloem,  published  in  Amsterdam  iu 
1598,  and  which  was  presented  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  with  a request  that  it  might  be 
acknowledged  in  The  Builder.  It  was  found 
amongst  some  unnoted  lumber  in  a house 
formerly  occupied  by  Evelyn,  and,  as  the  donor 
thought,  probably  belonged  to  him. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  then  resumed  his  paper 
on  the  interior  forms  of  buildings,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  sound,  and  after  briefly 
recapitulating  his  former  discourse,!  said,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  two 
letters  which  appeared  in  The  Buit.der  of 
Saturday  last.  The  first  he  would  speak  of, 
signed  M.  C.  (p.  115,  ante),  evidently  by  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, shewed  that  he  was  wrong  in  stating 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  concerned  in 
the  erection  of  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  that  the  late  Mr.  George  Saunders 
deserved  part  of  the  credit  of  its  success.*  The 
other  letter  (p.  109)  referred  to  the  isacoustic 
curve,  described  by  him  at  a previous  meeting, 
and  maintained  that  others  had  previously  dis- 
covered it.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had 
discovered  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  was  an  in- 
stance of  a well-known  fact,  that  different 
minds  often  light  on  the  same  truth.  He  had 
no  wish  to  arrogate  any  credit  to  himself,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  his  own  views  confirmed 
by  others.  Relative  to  spontaneous  oscillation, 
of  which  he  had  spoken  before,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  proportion  in  the  shape  of 
buildings,  he  would  mention,  that  since  meet- 
ing them,  he  had  visited  a church  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  worst  build- 
ings for  sound  ever  erected,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  bear  out  his  views  completely.  We 
must  confess,  however,  without  wishing  to 
throw  any  discredit  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Russell,  that  the  reasons  given  did  not  account 
to  us  with  certainty  for  the  result. 

The  third  principle  he  had  to  treat  of  was 
this, — that  the  angle  of  reflection  was  the 

* See  page  123. 

t Seep.  82,  ante. 

Z Doubt  was  expressed  on  this  point  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. All  Mr.  Waster's  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Institute,  including  the  minutes  of  council,  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  will  probably  enable  us  to  set  this 
question  at  rest  when  we  have  time  to  look  through  them.  It 
affords  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Time  obscures 
facts. 


same  as  the  angle  of  incidence.  This,  al- 
though generally  admitted,  he  considered  only 
partly  true.  He  had  discovered,  in  his  investi- 
gation of  water  waves,  that  this  did  not  hold 
good  when  the  angle  was  less  than  forty-five 
degrees,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
both  from  analogy  and  experiments,  that  it 
was  the  same  with  sound-waves.  Reflected 
sound  was  the  cause  of  much  annoyance ; 
reflection  from  the  roof  was  the  worst  sort  of 
reflection,  and  the  most  difficultto  beovercome. 
Reflection  had  the  effect  of  conveying  a repe- 
tition of  a sound  to  the  ears  of  the  auditors  after 
the  original  sound  had  reached  them,  and  so  of 
producing  confusion.  The  great  point  was  to 
getrid  of  all  reflected  rays;  the  sound  should  be 
heard  but  once.  In  some  rooms  too,  the 
thousand  small  sounds  produced  by  a large 
crowd,  such  even  as  moving  the  feet,  were 
taken  up  by  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  bandied 
about,  in  addition  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
A flat  ceiling  increased  this  disadvantage.  In 
one  of  the  worst  rooms  of  this  description  he 
had  ever  met  with  (a  parallelogram  with  the 
platform  for  speakers  in  the  middle  of  the 
longest  side),  great  improvement  had  been 
effected  by  moving  the  speaker  into  the 
corner. 

The  modification  of  the  previously  mention- 
ed maxim,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection,  he  would  consider  as 
a fourth  principle.  The  maxim  was  true  only  so 
long  as  the  angle  of  incidence  was  more  than 
forty-five  degrees  ; if  less,  there  was  no  reflec- 
tion, but  the  sound  was  gathered  up,  and  travel- 
led along  the  surface.  He  considered  this  an 
extraordinary  fact,  deserving  attentive  ex- 
amination : it  would  explain  the  phenonmenon 
of  the  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul’s,  which, 
on  the  reflective  theory,  was  quite  incompre- 
hensible. It  explained  why  the  Arab  hears 
very  distant  sounds  by  placing  his  ear  near  the 
ground.  It  was  a vulgar  notion  to  consider 
that  the  ground  was  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation,— it  was  the  air  immediately  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  not  the  ground  itself. 

The  fact  ho  had  pointed  out  showed  the 
means  of  preventing  reflection  : it  was  only 
necessary  to  arrange  the  flat  surfaces,  so  that 
sound  waves  would  not  impinge  at  an  angle  so 
large  as  45°,  and  there  would  be  no  reflected 
sound.  The  old  architects  in  our  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals had  got  rid  of  reflection.  Our  Italian 
Opera  House,  in  the  Ilaymarket,  was  admitted 
to  be  an  admirable  house  for  sound : the 
arrangement  of  the  boxes  was  precisely  the 
best  sort  of  arrangement  for  preventing  reflec- 
tion. In  Dr.  Hook’s  church  at  Leeds,  the 
speaker  was  singularly  well  heard ; and  in 
this  church,  he  said,  were  combined  all  that  he 
had  spoken  of  as  being  likely  to  produce  a 
good  result : the  roof  was  especially  well-calcu- 
lated to  prevent  reflection.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  dogmatise,  the  subject  was  too  obscure 
for  that;  he  wished  all  he  said  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  suggestive,  and  he  would  conclude 
by  deducing  the  following  maxims  : — 

In  a large  room,  nearly  square,  the  best 
place  to  speak  from  is  near  one  corner,  with 
the  voice  directed  diagonally  to  the  opposite 
corner. 

In  all  rooms  of  common  forms,  the  lowest 
pitch  of  voice  that  will  reach  across  the  room 
will  be  most  audible. 

In  all  rooms  of  common  forms,  it  is  better 
to  speak  along  the  length  of  the  room  than 
across  it;  and  a low  roof  will,  ceteris  paribus, 
convey  the  sound  better  than  a high  one.  It 
is  better  generally  to  speak  from  pretty  near 
a wall  or  pillar,  than  far  away  from  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  speaker  should  speak  in  the 
key-note  of  the  room,  and  evenly,  but  not 
loud. 

It  is  desirable  that  a rectangular  room,  or 
suite  of  rooms,  should  have  their  proportions 
multiples  of  the  simple  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  5, 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  the  noise 
equally.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  speaker 
be  either  at  a corner,  or  at  some  simple  pro- 
portion of  the  length,  4,  4,  ■£,  from  the  side, 
or  corner,  of  the  room. 

In  a room  about  to  be  built,  equal  seeing 
and  hearing  may  be  obtained  by  ranging  the 
seats  in  the  acoustic  curve. 

All  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  sound  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; and  angles  of  less  than  45°  with  it 
substituted.  If  surfaces  must  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  sound,  they  should  be  as  distant 
as  possible. 


In  a very  large  building,  escape  of  the 
sound,  even  from  the  building,  should  be,  if 
possible,  provided  by  transversal  wings. 

In  every  case  the  separation  of  the  wall- 
surface  into  small  receptacles,  like  the  private 
boxes  of  a theatre,  the  recesses  of  a library, 
or  the  side  chapels  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  is 
favourable  to  distinct  hearing. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer,  that  a room 
formed  on  these  principles  might  contain 
twelve  to  twenty  thousand  persons,  all  hearing 
perfectly  a single  human  voice. 

The  chairman  having  invited  discussion, 
Mr.  Donaldson  said, — “ buildings  in  respect 
of  sound  were  of  two  sort9,  those  wherein  the 
speaker  occupied  one  fixed  position,  as  a 
church,  and  those  wherein  the  speakers  occu- 
pied a variety  of  different  positions,  as  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  For  his  own  part  ho 
did  not  see  any  great  merit  in  the  construction 
of  a theatre  like  that  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
which  was  small,  and  where  the  voice  always 
proceeded  from  one  place.  He  should  have 
been  glad  if  Mr.  Russell  had  investigated  such 
a room  as  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  rooms  in  London  for 
sound.  The  practical  application  of  the 
science  of  acoustics  was  unquestionably  very 
difficult,  and  what  answered  in  one  place  did 
not  in  another.  As  to  the  partitions  in  the 
boxes  of  our  Opera  House  rendering  it  good 
for  hearing,  there  were  many  theatres  similarly 
divided  and  cut  up,  wherein  nothing  could  be 
heard  ; the  San  Carlos,  at  Naples,  was  an  in- 
stance : and  as  related  to  preventing  reflection  I 
from  a roof  by  projections,  the  ceiling  of  our  I 
Opera  House  was  perfectly  smooth.  The  fi 
church  Mr.  Russell  had  described  as  bad  for  I 
hearing  in,  agreed  precisely  with  others  he  knew  I 
of,  where  the  preacher  could  be  heard  well ; I 
and  only  the  day  before  he  had  been  in  a church  I 
(West  Ham)  containing  all  the  irregularities  I 
pointed  out,  as  likely  to  produce  a bad  church  I 
for  sound,  and  yet  there,  with  piers  interposing  ( 
between  himself  and  the  speaker,  he  had  heard  E 
very  well.  He  mentioned  these  points  simply  I 
to  shew  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Russell  said,  as  to  Exeter  Hall,  he  had  p 
before  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary,  in  : 
order  to  ensure  hearing  in  so  large  a room,  [j 
that  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  should  be  p 
in  harmonious  proportion,  which  was  appa-  L 
rently  not  the  case  there;  moreover,  there  was  I 
a chamber  branching  out  from  it  at  right  | 
angles,  which  was  always  detrimental  to  sound,  | 
and  the  flatness  of  the  ceiling  and  walls  further  E 
conduced  to  make  it  a bad  hearing  room.  He  I 
was  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  he  was  far  I 
from  considering  himself  a sound  doctor  ; still  G 
he  had  never  found  a room  which  controvert-  I 
ed  his  views. 

Dr.  Bromet  instanced  Horsham  church  in  I 
Sussex,  as  being  remarkably  good  for  hearing  g 
in. 

Mr.  G.  Foggo  thought  it  desirable  to  men-  L 
tion  that  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  in  Thread-  |l 
needle-street,  was  very  good  for  music,  but  very  g 
bad  for  speaking  in.  Mr.  Harper  once  trying  E 
it  with  a musical  cane  he  had  with  him,  found  I 
the  reflection  gave  the  octave  of  his  original  I 
note. 

Mr.  Russell  thought  that  room  might  be  good  l 
for  music,  because  it  was  well  proportioned,  and  k 
bad  for  speaking  because  it  had  a voice  of  its  K 
own,  and  speakers  had  not  found  out  the  key-  I 
note.  If  a man  had  to  speak  there  constantly,  p 
he  would  soon  find  this  out,  and  might  then  g 
voice  it  with  considerably  less  effort. 

The  conversation  turning  on  the  transmission  p 
of  sound,  Mr.  Alexander  referred  to  the  occur-  r 
rence  of  sounds  in  his  and  other  houses  in  I 
Bedford-square,  the  origin  of  which  had  D 
baffled  inquiry.  Mr.  Papworth  corroborated  1 
the  statement,  and  attributed  the  sounds  to  the  p 
bad  construction  of  the  houses,  which  led  to  fi 
unequal  settlements,  and  consequent  strains  on  a 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Poynter  said,  that  at  a parsonage-house  k 
in  the  country  known  to  him,  a knocking,  j 
which  was  heard  at  certain  times,  and  could  not  I 
be  explained,  and  had  obtained  for  the  house  I 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  was  found  to  I 
to  be  caused  by  the  baker  at  the  opposite  end  I 
of  the  village  chopping  his  wood.  The  sound,  I 
it  was  thought,  was  reproduced  in  an  old  well  I 
opposite  the  parsonage.  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  of  ( 
Liverpool,  instanced  a case  where  similar  | 
sounds,  heard  in  a house,  were  found  to  pro-  f 
ceed  from  a steam-engine  at  a very  consider-  f 
able  distance,  and  not  audible  elsewhere. 
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CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

Carbonic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  natural  quan- 
tity in  the  atmosphere,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  andvegetablecreation, 
but  as  produced  in  undue  quantity  by  the  com- 
bustion of  ordinary  sources  of  heat  and  light, 
if  it  have  not  ready  egress,  acts  as  a narcotic 
j poison  upon  man  and  animals,  and  as  a poison 
to  most  tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  chemist  can  prove  that  six  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon,  when  perfectly  burned,  pro- 
duce twenty-two  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic 
acid  ; hence  the  extreme  danger  of  burn  inn- 
common  charcoal  in  a brazier  to  warm  or  dry 
an  apartment,  unless  there  be  a good  ventila- 
tion, for  the  whole  of  its  atmosphere  will  soon 
become  impregnated  with  the  mephitic  vapour, 
and  a person  entering  would  be  rendered  in- 
sensible. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  carbonic 
acid  resulting  from  burning  charcoal  in  a bra- 
zier remains  as  a heavy  stratum  of  vapour  upon 
the  floor  of  an  apartment  as  it  does  upon  the 
floor  of  the  “ grotto  del  cane,”  and  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  entering  the 
apartment  if  a person  staud  upright,  but  this 
notion  is  seriously  erroneous,  as  the  chemist 
can  immediately  prove. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  carbonic  acid,  how- 
ever it  may  be  produced  or  evolved,  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  will  fall  or  subside  through  air 
when  it  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air, 
or  when  it  is  of  a lower  temperature  than  the 
air,  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  “ grotto  del 
cane;”  but  as  carbonic  acid  is  formed  during 
the  combustion  of  charcoal,  it  is  materially 
lighter  than  air,  because  it  is  of  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  rarefied 
'by  the  heat ; and,  accordingly,  it  ascends  in 
virtue  of  this  thermal  levity,  and  blends  uni- 
formly with  the  air  of  the  apartment,  whilst 
another  curious  action  is  simultaneously  en- 
suing, viz.,  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  burn  and 
to  continue  burning,  must  have  oceygen,  it  takes 
this  from  the  air  to  form  carbonic  acid,  but 
leaves  the  nitrogen,  which  is  equally  mephitic, 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  a very  short  time,  if  no 
egress  be  permitted  for  these  substances  so 
inimical  to  life,  the  entire  volume  of  the  air 
becomes  thoroughly  vitiated,  and  a person 
entering  the  apartment  would  be  suffocated. 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  the  point  in 
question  demands  attention.  Suppose  (as  is 
frequently  the  case  when  work  is  to  be  hurried) 
that  a brazier  containing  a bushel  of  hurtling 
charcoal  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a room, 
and  then  all  the  doors  and  windows  be  closed 
“ that  the  heat  may  dry  the  plaster  walls,”  why, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  when  the 
workman  thinks  “ the  charcoal  has  burnt  out,” 
or  the  “ brazier  wants  filling,”  he  opens  the 
doors  “ to  let  the  foul  air  escape,”  and  after  a 
few  minutes  he  enters,  and  finds  to  his  surprise 
that  “ the  fire  is  quite  out,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  charcoal  left  in  the  brazier.”  He  is 
at  u loss  to  account  for  this,  but  the  reason  is 
extremely  simple ; the  combustion  or  burning 
of  the  charcoal  ceases  when  it  has  withdrawn 
the  greater  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  has  liberated  nitrogen, 
for  charcoal  can  neither  burn  in  the  compound 
result  of  its  own  combustion,  nor  in  the  ele- 
mentary nitrogen,  for  these  two  extraordinary 


Tn  order  to  effect  the  entire  combustion  of 
the  charcoal  used  in  drying  the  walls  of  an 
apartment,  the  top  sash  of  a window  should  be 
opened  a few  inches,  and  the  door  left  “ ajar” 
to  a similar  extent ; or  if  there  be  two  windows, 
the  top  sash  of  one,  and  the  bottom  sash  of  the 
other,  should  be  thus  opened,  and  the  door 
closed  ; and  then,  in  the  first  case,  the  heated 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  would  escape  by  the 
window,  whilst  fresh  air  would  enter  by  the 
door,  to  supply  the  fuel  ; and  in  the  second 
case,  the  escape  would  still  be  by  the  top  of 
the  one  window,  whilst  the  entrance  of  the 
fresh  air  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  other. 
A ventilation  thus  established  would  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  carrying  oft- the  steam 
produced  from  the  damp  walls,  instead  of  its 
“ sweltering  ” them,  as  when  the  apartment  is 
confined.  And  if  several  shallow  pans,  filled 
with  “cream  of  lime,”  be  placed  upon  the 
floor,  and  at  different  heights  above  it,  much 

* See  p.  96,  ante, 


of  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  withdrawn  to 
form  carbonate  of  lime;  thus  an  additional 
call  would  be  made  for  the  entrance  of  fresh 
air  from  without. 

Let  us  now  examine  thesources  from  whence 
the  great  supplies  of  quicklime  are  derived. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  presented  by  nature  in 
vast  abundance,  and  is  familiarly  known  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  chalk  ; in  these  sub- 
stances the  carbonic  acid  and  the  lime  are  held 
together  with  a certain  degree  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  under  all  ordinary  circumstances 
they  manifest  no  tendency  to  separate  from 
each  other,  but  this  affinity  can  be  readily  over- 
come by  several  chemical  agents. 

Thus,  if  a fragment  of  marble,  limestone, 
or  chalk,  be  placed  in  a clear  glowing  fire, 
and  there  allowed  to  remain  thoroughly  red 
hot  for  about  an  hour,  upon  removal  and’cool- 
ing,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  char- 
acters of  “ quicklime,”  because  the  heat  of  the 
fire  has  caused  repulsion  to  ensue  between  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  lime,  the  former  being 
volatile,  escaping  with  the  products  of  the 
combustion  ot  the  fuel,  whilst  the  latter  being 
fixed  remains  behind.  Upon  this  fact  is  found- 
ed the  ancient  and  well-known  practice  of 
“ lime-burning,”  but  all  varieties  of  native  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  not  equally  adapted  for 
“burning  into  lime  ” for  the  purposes  of  the 
architect  and  the  builder  ; thus  if  pure  white 
marble  be  heated,  its  decomposition  will  bo 
effected,  but  the  resulting  lime  will  appear  in 
a sandy  or  pulverulent  form,  due  to  the  crys- 
talline particles  of  the  marble  being  violently 
thrust  apart,  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and 
this  sandy  or  arenaceous  form  of  lime  does 
not  admit  of  ready  separation  from  the  ashes 
of  the  fuel  employed  in  the  furnace  or  kiln, 
in  which  the  “ lime  burning  ” or  calcination 
is  conducted. 

Pure  white  marble,  or  primitive  marble,  as 
it  1*3  called  by  geologists,  from  the  fact  of  its 
never  containing  organic  remains,  is  rarely 
used  as  a source  of  quicklime,  but  the  common 
limestones,  called  secondary  marbles,  from  their 
containing  such  remains  in  abundance,  are 
mostly  selected ; but  even  then,  an  examination 
upon  a small  scale  should  be  conducted  to  as- 
certain that  such  varieties  neither  crumble  into 
dust  nor  fuse  by  the  heat  of  calciualion,  for 
some  limestones  containing  silica  or  the  pure 
matter  of  flint,  will  readily  fuse  into  a kind  of 
“ slag,”  on  account  of  chemical  affinity  exerted 
between  the  silica  and  the  lime,  as  noticed  at 
an  early  period  of  this  inquiry  regarding  cal- 
careous compounds. 

A good  and  suitable  limestone  having  been 
employed, the  resulting  “ quick-lime,”  although 
very  porous  and  very  light,  still  retains  much 
of  the  shape  of  the  original  limestone  ; that  is 
to  say,  it  is  in  lumps  admitting  of  ready  removal 
or  carriage,  such  as  the  well  known' Stafford- 
shire and  Dorking  lime. 

Lime,  from  limestone,  or  “stone  lime,” 
should  slake  perfectly  with  water,  and  wholly 
crumble  into  hydrate’  of  lime.  This  is  a good 
and  simple  test  of  its  “ quickness.”  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a hard  “ core,”  of  a different 
colour  to  the  surrounding  lime,  remain  after 
“ slaking,”  this  proves  the  “ lime-burning”  in- 
sufficient, as  the  “core”  is  still  undecomposed 
limestone  ; and  if  a fragment  of  the  “ core”  be 
thrown  into  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  a plentiful  effervescence 
will  arise,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Generally  speaking,  the  “ cores”  being  very 
hard,  or  stony,  and  different  in  colour  to  the 
lime,  they  are  easily  discovered,  and  separated 
during  the  slaking;  but  with  “ chalk  lime  ” 
the  “ cores  ” are  nearly  as  white  as  the  original 
chalk,  and  actually  consisting  of  it  and  being 
soft,  are  easily  and  frequently  broken  by  the 
spades,  shovels,  or  other  tools  employed  by 
the  workmen  during  the  slaking,  and  thus  be- 
come mixed  with  the  real  hydrate  of  lime. 

If  a lump  of  chalk  lime  be  suspected  as  im- 
perfectly burned,  it  will  not  perfectly  crumble 
away  when  mixed  with  water,  and  its  “ core  ” 
will  effervesce  with  the  acid  just  named. 

The  only  lime  employed  in  some  counties 
is  obtained  from  shells,  of  which  beautiful  na- 
tural productions  there  are  two  classes,  known 
as  porcellaneous  and  mother  of  pearl  shells. 
The  hardening,  inorganic,  or  calcareous  por- 
tion of  these  classes  is  similar  to  the  matter  of 
limestone,  viz.,  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the  por- 
tion which  confers  strength  and  toughness 
upon  porcellaneous  shells,  is  an  organic  com- 


pound termed  gelatin,  on  account  of  its  identity 
with  ordinary  jelly,  and  that  of  mother  of  pearl 
shells  is  an  organic  compound  termed  albumen 
on  account  of  its  identity  with  the  white  of 

Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
are  the  ultimate  elements  of  these  proximate 
principles  gelatin  and  albumen , and  when 
heated  or  burned,  these  principles  are  decom- 
posed, and  resolved  into  several  curious  and 
complicated  compounds,  the  chief  of  which 
are  easily  volatilized.  Accordingly,  if  shells 
be  heated  to  redness  or  calcined,  their  organic 
principles  are  decomposed,  their  inorganic 
principle  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  decom- 
posed to  a certain  extent,  that  is,  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes,  and  quick- lime  remains. 

Probably  the  use  of  “ shell  lime  ” cannot  be 
strongly  recommended,  unless  the  shells  have 
been  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  to  free  them 
from  the  saline  matters  of  sea-water,  and  then 
wood  should  not  be  used  as  the  fuel  for  their 
direct  calcination,  as  its  ashes  yield  alkaline 
matter,  which,  mingling  with  the  lime,  would 
render  mortar  made  of  it  liable  to  remain  damp  ; 
it  has  been  proposed  to  calcine  the  washed 
shells  in  iron  cylinders,  properly  set  in  a fur- 
nace, so  that  a current  or  draught  of  air  may 
be  created  through  them,  and  this  leads  to 
the  mention  of  a very  curious  fact  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  “ lime  burning.” 

Although  heat  has  been  frequently  cited  as 
an  agent  for  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  is  found  that  no  thorough  decomposition 
will  ensue,  if  the  aperture  of  the  vessel  em- 
ployed for  the  calcination  be  closed  against  the 
access  of  air,  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  fuel, 
or  the  vapour  of  water. 

If,  for  example,  dry  chalk  be  heated  in  a 
vessel  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  access 
of  these  agents,  very  little  carbonic  acid  will 
escape,  the  chalk  will  become  hard  and  semi- 
transparent, like  marble. 

Palladio  mentions  that  limestones,  taken 
from  a dry  pit,  are  not  so  good  for  burning 
into  lime  as  those  from  a moist  and  sbady  one. 

I his  fact  is  well  known  to  our  “ lime-burners,” 
and  it  appears,  that  the  access  of  air,  the 
smoke  of  the  kiln,  the  watery  vapour,  all  pro- 
mote the  escape,  or  wafting  away,  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  ; or,  in  other  words,  when  <*  lime- 
stone is  dry,  and  heated  in  a covered  vessel, 
that  the  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  evolved 
upon  the^?r^  application  of  heat  remains  as  a 
film,  or  stratum,  preventing  the  evolution  of 
any  further  portion. 

As  quick-lime  forms  the  basis  of  mortar  and 
many  cements  used  in  building,  a general 
statement  concerning  the  chemistry  of  these 
useful  materials  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

Perfectly  burned  lime  should  be  selected, 
and  slaked  with  water,  the  purer  the  better  : 
dirty  river  water  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
would  contaminate  the  lime  with  extraneous 
matters ; and  above  all,  sea-water  should  be 
avoided,  as  containing  saline  matters,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  proper  setting  and 
drying  of  the  mortar. 

The  French  builders  have  three  methods  of 
slaking  lime,  which  they  denote  by  the  terms, 
extinction  ordinaire,  extinction  par  immersion , 
and  extinction  spontanee.  The  first  is  the 
common  plan  of  heaping  up  the  lime,  and 
adding  water  to  this  until  it  is  all  converted 
into  hydrate.  The  second  consists  in  placing 
the  lime  in  baskets,  plunging  these  into  water, 
then  quickly  removing  them,  and  emptying 
their  contents  into  a pit,  which,  when  filled,  is 
closed  by  a trap-door;  thus  the  water,  vapour- 
ized by  the  heat  of  the  chemical  action,  or  more 
familiarly,  the  steam,  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing, and  compelled  to  abide  in  contact  with  the 
lime,  thus  insuring  its  perfect  conversion  into 
hydrate.  The  third  method  is  to  spread  the 
lime  in  thin  shallow  layers  upon  the  ground, 
that  it  may  absorb  water  from  the  air,  and  thus 
slowly  become  hydrate  without  the  evolution 
of  heat.  Of  these  methods,  the  first  is  the 
easiest,  the  second  the  best,  and  the  third  the 
worst,  excepting  for  some  kinds  of  hydraulic 
lime,  for  the  lime,  in  addition  to  becoming  hy- 
drate, passes  into  the  state  of  carbonate. 

From  the  best  experiments  upon  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  the  proper  sand  for  mixing 
with  the  lime  to  constitute  mortar  is  “ river 
sand,”  wholly  silicious,  and  of  a sharp  clear 
grain.  This  sand  may  be  immediately  dis- 
tinguished from  calcareous  sand  by  its  not 
effervescing  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Sea  sand, 
unless  most  perfectly  washed  in  fresh  water, 
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is  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of 
its  saline  matters. 

'The  proportion  of  clean  sand  should  always 
exceed  that  of  the  lime,  thus  an  excellent  com- 
mon mortar  can  be  made  of  three  parts  of 
fine  sand,  four  parts  of  coarse  sand,  and  one 
part  of  the  best  slaked  lime  beaten  up  with  as 
small  a quantity  of  water  as  practicable. 

Such  mortar  may  be  used  immediately,  or 
if  placed  from  the  air  in  pits,  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a great  length  of  time  without  suf- 
fering any  deterioration  ; on  the  contrary,  pro- 
bably the^  older  it  is  the  better,  because  the 
lime  becomes  most  perfectly  hydrated,  and  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  sand,  every  grain  of 
which  becomes  fully  encrusted. 

Then,  a short  time  previous  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  mortar,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a 
little  water  and  perfectly  well  “ gaged.’’  1 1 will 
soon  “ dry  or  set,”  because  the  lime  and  sand 
are  in  a favourable  state  for  acting  upon  each 
other  as  also  upon  the  air.  Silicate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  simultaneously  produced, 
and  the  mortar  assumes  the  firmness  of  stone. 

The  superiority  of  Roman  mortar  over  that 
now  commonly  used  was  referable,  in  the  first 
case,  to  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of 
proper  materials,  and  in  the  next,  to  the  age 
and  maturity  of  the  mortar  before  it  was  em- 
ployed in  cdnstruction.  There  are  many 
persons  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  every 
thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  will  state 
that  “ nothing  like  ancient  mortar  can  be  now 
produced,  even  with  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  science,  in  fact  that  the  secret  is 
lost,  and  that  science  cannot  direct  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  discovered.” 

But  this  is  not  the  case  ; real  practical  men 
can  produce  mortar  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  will  rival  in  hardness  any  Roman 
specimen,  providing  they  choose  a good  lime- 
stone, have  it  thoroughly  calcined,  its  lime 
perfectly  slaked,  mixing  this  with  a clean, 
sharp  grained,  silicious  sand,  and  pure  water, 
and  permitting  the  mortar  to  become  matured 
by  burying  it  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

There  is  no  secret  to  be  mourned  after  or 
hunted  out,  for  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  expressly 
mention  that  the  firmness  of  the  mortar  of  the 
buildings  of  Rome  was  due  to  its  careful  pre- 
paration, and  us  Uireu  years’  maturity  before 
employment. 

The  Greeks  were  very  scrupulous  in  their 
attention  concerning  the  mixing  and  blending 
of  mortar;  ten  men  were  constantly  employed 
to  each  “ bason  ” of  materials,  stirring,  mix- 
ing, and  incorporating  them  together ; and 
Vitruvius  states,  that  such  mortar,  or  plaster, 
when  set  after  the  lapse  of  years,  was  so  exces- 
sively hard  as  to  serve  for  the  formation  of 
tables. 

It  was  a maxim  with  old  masons  to  their 
workmen,  that  “ they  should  dilute  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,”  that  is,  “ labour  the 
mortar  for  a long  time,  instead  of  drowning 
it  with  water,  in  order  to  have  done  the 
sooner.” 

These  ancient  worthies  would  be  petrified 
with  horror  could  they  behold  the  process  so 
commonly  followed  at  present  for  making  the 
trash  called  mortar,  that  is  destined  for  “ run- 
ning up  ” the  cheap  and  bad  buildings  which 
disgrace  the  environs  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lime  is  often  in* 
perfectly  burned;  in  the  next,  it  is  brought  in 
wagons  or  carts  regardless  of  the  weather, 
“ fair,  changeable,  or  rain,”  and  “ shot  ” near 
the  site  of  the  proposed  erection,  where  it 
probably  remains  for  some  days,  whilst  a shew 
of  protection  from  the  weather  is  made  by 
covering  it  with  ragged  sacks,  tattered  tar- 
paulin, or  shattered  wainscotting. 

During  the  interval,  several  carts  arrive 
heavily  laden  with  the  sweepings  and  scrapings 
of  the  roads  (“  road  stuff  ”)  abounding  in  ve- 
getable and  animal  offal,  and  filth  of  every  de- 
scription. A board  conspicuously  placed  an- 
nounces “ Rubbish  may  be  shot  here ;”  a passer- 
by would  naturally  imagine  that  the  “road 
stuff”  came  under  the  denomination  of  “ rub- 
bish,” and  that  the  scavengers  were  eagerly 
availing  themselves  of  the  permission  for  its 
deposition  ; — no  such  thing, — this  foul  “ road 
stuff”  is  destined  to  enact  the  part  of  the 
“ clean  river  sand  ” that  was  formerly  used, 
and  should  still  be  used  in  the  formation  of 
mortar. 

Two  or  three  loads  of  “ road  stuff”  are  stra- 
tified with  a load  of  the  lime,  then  water,  not 
always  of  the  cleanest  description  is  thrown  on 


the  heap,  and  the  slaking  proceeds  most  im- 
perfectly ; this  mixture  is  subsequently 
“screened”  to  separate  the  unburnt  lime- 
stones or  other  stones,  then  drenched  with 
water  and  made  into  a paste  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  human  labour  and  at- 
tention. 

Such  is  the  “ mortar  ” as  it  is  carried  to 
the  bricklayers,  who  apply  it  to  cheap,  porous, 
bricks ; these  are  sometimes  warm,  nay  even 
hot  from  the  kiln ; the  water  is  therefore 
rapidly  absorbed  as  by  sponges,  scarcely  any 
silicate  of  lime  can  form,  and  very  little  car- 
bonate of  lime,  since  the  lime  was  probably 
bad  in  the  first  place,  rendered  worse  by  ex- 
posure, and  encumbered,  like  the  silica  or 
sand  of  the  “ road  stuff,”  with  extraneous 
matters. 

These  things  are  unheeded,  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, the  walls  rise  above  ground  like  mush- 
rooms; the  carpenters,  and  then  the  joiners, 
make  their  appearance,  and  in  fixing  scanty 
beams,  slender  rafters,  thin  flooring  boards, 
attenuated  sash-frames,  flimsy  staircases,  con- 
torted handrails,  “shakey”  skirtings,  and 
“ sappy  ” panelled  doors,  they  keep  the  “ car- 
cass” in  a violent  tremor,  instead  of  permit- 
ting the  cairn  repose  which  is  so  essential  to  its 
frail  constitution. 

Suppose  the  “ carcass  ” sustain  these  shocks, 
and  the  weight  of  the  slating,  tiling,  iron,  and 
other  metal  work;  the  plasterers  are  intro- 
duced to  commence  their  decorative  opera- 
tions; they  cover  the  bare  and  trembling  walls 
first  of  all  with  a coating  of  the  aforesaid 
“ mortar,”  and  afterwards  with  a coating  of 
“fine  stuff,”  then  leave  work,  highly  gratified 
at  the  smooth  change  which  their  labour  has 
wrought  upon  the  rugged  state  of  affairs.  All 
looks  well,  but  soon  the  respective  apartments 
become  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water, 
produced  by  the  drying  of  the  plastering,  and 
then  the  woodwork  begins  to  swell,  “ cast,” 
and  crack  into  various  deviations  from  its  in- 
tended rectitude  of  shape,  in  consequence  of 
absorbing  water.  This  is  unheeded ; the 
painters  begin,  and  disguise  such  deformities 
by  the  joint  agency  of  “ stopping,  knotting, 
putty,  and  priming.”  In  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  plastered  walls  that  should  be  smooth 
and  fair,  are  covered  with  excrescences  and 
unsightly  eruptions.  Surely  this  defacement 
is  not  an  act  of  wanton  mischief! — No ! — Then 
what  is  its  cause  ? Why  the  lime  of  the  “ fine 
stuff”  was  as  badly  slaked  as  that  of  the  mor- 
tar, and,  therefore,  numberless  portions  of  it 
remained  “ quick,”  caustic,  or  anhydrous,  up 
to  the  time  of  its  application  by  the  plasterers 
trowel ; and  then,  slowly  absorbing  water  from 
the  coarse  coating  beneath,  or  from  its  own 
coating,  such  portions  slake  and  swell,  and  rise 
in  lumps  or  blisters.  These  are  all  patched  up 
and  repaired  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the 
paper-hangers  must  come  in;  but  perchance 
the  walls  are  yet  too  “green”  for  their  ad- 
mission, or  the  weather  is  damp,  the  walls 
must  be  dried. 

Accordingly,  a large  brazier,  filled  with 
burning  charcoal,  is  introduced,  and  set  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  exactly  under 
a flimsy  showy  “ patera,”  in  the  centre  of  the 
newly-plastered  ceiling ; the  charcoal  bums, 
the  room  becomes  very  hot, — the  heated  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  chiefly  accumulating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  patera  and  mouldings.  These, 
probably,  cannot  stand  such  treatment,  for  the 
rapid  drying  causes  them  to  crack,  perchance 
to  fall,  whilst  cracks  and  fissures,  infinite  in  the 
variety  of  their  magnitude  and  shape,  appear 
upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls,  all  announcing 
the  result  of  the  forcible  abstraction  of  water 
by  the  hurried  heat  of  drying. 

“ Repairs  executed  on  the  shortest  notice, 
and  the  most  reasonable  terms,”  the  ceiling 
is  restored  to  a decent  appearance,  the  cracks 
in  the  walls  are  filled  without  regard  to  any 
appearance,  and  at  last  all  this  cobbling  is 
hidden  from  the  sight  by  “a  gaudy  penny 
paper,”  the  colours  of  which  are  soon  acted 
upon  by  the  lime  of  the  plaster,  and  are  ever 
varying  as  the  hues  of  the  chameleon. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  painters’  work 
and  the  iron  stoves  all  this  time?  Why,  ex- 
posed as  they  have  been  to  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  water,  every  patch  and  spot  of 
the  “ knotting”  can  be  seen  through  the  thin 
and  finishing  coat  of  paint ; whilst  the  stoves 
have  rusted,  and  the  rust  has  stained  the  stone 
or  marble  mantel-piece. 

Then  upon  “lighting a fire,”  the  chances 


are  that  the  chimney  will  not  draw,  but  clouds 
of  smoke,  instead  of  ascending  through  their 
destined  channel,  rebel,  and  roll  down  and  fill 
the  room.  In  general,  vain  is  the  hope  “ that 
things  will  be  betterwhen  the  chimney  is  dry,” 
the  smoke  nuisance  continues,  discolouring 
ceiling,  paper,  and  paint. 

“ A chimney  doctor  ” is  consulted.  He 
suggests  that  “ coring  is  wanted,  or  may  be  a { 
brick  is  sticking  out  somewhere,”  but  engages 
to  make  tbe  “ chimney  draw  ” by  putting  a 
metal  funnel  on  the  chimney-pot,  forgetting 
that  the  chimney  is  a long  crooked  passage, 
chilling  the  smoke,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  1 
ascensional  force,  so  that  the  attempt  to  cure 
the  evil  by  such  means,  is  like  having  a short, 
straight  lane  at  the  end  of  a long  winding  road, 
to  give  strength  to  a jaded  horse,  and  make 
him  “ draw.” 

Such  are  a few,  and  a few  only,  of  the  un- 
scientific proceedings  that  are  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  cheap  modern  dwellings  ; and 
if  space  would  allow,  many  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  brought  forward  (as 
probably  they  will  be,  at  a future  opportunity),  I 
but  mention  must  now  be  made  of  some  mix-  fl 
tures  in  which  lime  enacts  a part  as  important  B 
as  it  does  in  ordinary  good  mortar. 

“ Grout,”  or  liquid  mortar,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  bricks  by 
capillary  attraction,  perfectly  filling  them,  and 
ultimately  setting  into  a hard  mass  of  silicate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  conferring  great 
firmness  and  strength. 

The  researches  of  the  chemist  teach  that  I 
the  varieties  of  limestone,  containing  a portion 
of  alumina  (clay)  and  oxide  of  iron,  yield,  I 
when  calcined,  a lime  having  considerable  | 
superiority  over  pure  lime.  The  lime  now  jj 
alluded  to  is  technically  called  meagre  lime , of  I 
which  the  “ Dorking  lime  ” presents  a speci-  U 
men.  The  lime  obtained  from  a pure  simple  g 
limestone  is  white,  or  nearly  so,  whilst  that  p 
from  an  alumino-ferruginous  limestone  has  a j; 
buff,  brown,  or  oclirey  tinge;  this  announces  | 
the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  such  lime  is  I 
the  best  for  “ cements.” 

Common  mortar  soon  softens  and  disinte-  |j 
grates,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  before  | 
it  has  had  time  to  harden  ; and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  form  “ water,”  or  “ hydraulic  mortar,” 
a different  mixture  of  materials  is  required. 

Certain  portions  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron  are  added  to  the  lime  and  sand  ; this  mix- 
ture being  well  tempered  with  water,  will  “ set 
or  harden  ” under  water,  but  a native  ferru- 
ginous clay  may  be  used  (as  it  contains  alu-  ;| 
mina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron),  although  not  || 
in  its  crude  or  raw  state,  to  mix  with  lime,  be-  H 
cause  it  will  effectually  prevent  the  induration  ■ 
of  the  mortar:  let  it  be  calcined  and  rendered  H 
anhydrous,  then  mix  it  with  lime  and  water,  f] 
and  it  will  harden  under  water. 

Some  natural  productions  contain  the  above  U 
requisite  ingredients  already  calcined,  and  fit 
for  immediate  use  ; puzzolano  for  example  as  |J 
ejected  from  Vesuvius,  when  finely  powdered,  I 
sifted,  and  properly  mixed  with  lime,  forms  H 
the  ancient  “ Roman  cement.” 

“ Trass  or  terras,”  a variety  of  basalt  sup-  U 
posed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  acts  similarly  | 
to  puzzolano,  and  is  used  in  making  the  water  |j 
cement  that  is  so  much  employed  in  Holland,  I 
and  where  the  foregoing  materials  cannot  be  f 
had,  the  nodular  masses  called  septarice  may  | 
be  advantageously  calcined,  to  yield  the  by-  I 
draulic  mortar  known  as  “ Parker’s  cement.”  |; 

All  hydraulic  mortars  and  cements  should  k 
be  slowly  dried,  and  trom  many  experiments  | 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  truly  important  1 
subject,  it  appears  that  their  strength  increases  U 
as  they  are  suffered  to  dry  out  of  the  contact  M 
of  air.  The  theory  of  the  hardening  of  these  M 
cements  consists  iu  the  strong  chemical  affi-  fl 
nity  that  exists  between  silica,  alumina,  lime,  I 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  not  only  is  a single  >! 
silicate  of  lime  formed  as  in  ordinary  mortar,  n 
but  also  silicates  of  alumina  and  of  oxide  of  H 
iron  ; these  have  the  power  of  combining,  and  I 
of  remaining  combined  against  the  solvent 
power  of  water. 


Tub  Napoleon  Monument. — The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  ordered  blocks  of  the 
splendid  porphyry  of  the  Crown  Quarries  to  be 
sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Government  to  obtain  the  finest 
porphyry  in  the  world,  wherever  their  agents 
could  procure  it,  for  the  monument  at  the  In- 
valides. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  THE  CONVEN- 
TUAL BUILDINGS  AT  CANTERBURY. 

On  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Archasological  Institute,  Professor  Wil- 
lis gave  an  account  of  an  examination  which 
he  has  lately  made  into  the  arrangement  of  the 
conventual  buildings  at  Canterbury.  In  his 
former  essay  he  had  deferred  this  part  of  the 
subject,  but  we  believe  that  an  account  of  bis 
late  researches  will  also  be  published.  The 
professor  said,  that,  as  regards  the  present 
subject,  we  had  not  the  advantage  of  a careful 
chronicle,  like  that  of  Gervase,  but  we  had 
what  was  more  valuable,  viz.,  an  actual  plan  of 
the  whole  arrangement.  This  was  preserved 
in  a MS.  psalier,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  had  been  engraved  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  of  much  value,  and  without 
any  consideration  of  what  it  was  intended  to 
explain,  for,  in  the  original,  the  different  parts 
had  been  expressed  by  different  colours.  It 
was  true  that  on  the  drawing  there  was  no 
title,  but  it  was  quite  clear,  as  the  professor 
showed,  that  it  could  belong  only  to  Canter- 
bury. He  had  made  an  exact  survey  of  the 
ruins,  which  were  scattered  about  through 
several  houses  and  gardens.  The  result  was 
the  plan  before  them,  which  he  proceeded  to 
compare  with  a transcript  of  the  old  drawing, 
both  being  on  the  same  scale. 

The  first  thing  which  should  be  mentioned 
was,  that  the  drawing  in  the  MS.  had  been 
made  during  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Anselm  and  the  fire  of  1174.  It  therefore  ne- 
cessarily gave  a very  different  view  to  that  of 
the  building  in  its  present  state,  or  even  in  a 
period  little  later.  For  instance,  on  the  north, 
the  original  plan  shewed  two  walls,  with  a road 
between,  one  being  the  boundary  of  the  pre- 
cinct, and  the  outer,  the  wall  of  the  city;  but 
it  was  known  that  the  monks  had  obtained 
permission  to  include  the  space  within  their 
precinct,  on  the  condition  of  keeping  the  city 
wall  in  repair. 

The  professor  then  explained  other  points 
of  difference,  and  proceeded  to  compare  the 
component  parts  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  down, 
with  that  of  the  monk,  noticing  the  north-west 
gate,  and  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  at  the  south- 
west; the  cloister, — which  was  at  present  per- 
pendicular, but  had,  on  its  east  side,  clear  evi- 
dence of  its  original  condition,  in  some  Nor- 
man doorways — and  the  chapter- house.  The 
dormitory  was  an  immense  building,  145  feet  by 
80  feet,  and  was  supported  upon  a substruction 
of  piers,  which  remain,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
original  windows  of  the  dormitory.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  this  building  was  roofed 
in  two  spans,  and  this  he  had  been  able  to 
confirm,  from  the  existence  of  a pier  in  the 
end  wall.  In  this  part  of  the  plan,  and 
throughout,  we  found  evidence  of  the  greatest 
attention  to  convenience  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  to  health,  and  the  examination  of  such 
buildings  would  afford  many  valuable  hints 
for  the  arrangement  of  domestic  edifices.  There 
was  ready  communication,  by  enclosed  pas- 
sages, with  the  cloisters  and  other  parts  of  the 
plan,  so  that,  though  to  be  considered  mainly 
as  an  assemblage  of  detached  buildings,  access 
could  be  had  from  one  to  another,  without  ex- 
posure to  the  cold.  The  passage  to  the 
church  still  exists,  supported  by  a cloister, 
of  pure  early  Norman  architecture,  and  which 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the  style  of 
Wren,  or  Inigo  Jones,  and  served  to  show 
how  slight  was,  in  reality,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Romanesque  styles. 
The  passage  was  raised  because  the  choir 
was  raised  upon  its  crypt.— -The  professor 
then  noticed  the  kitchen  and  refectory,  which 
were  united  by  a passage,  and  the  cellarium, 
and  other  offices.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
building  of  all  was  the  necessarium,  which 
was  of  great  size,  and  from  its  arrangement, 
and  character  of  decoration,  was  clearly  con- 
sidered to  be  not  less  important  than  any 
other  department,  and  occupied  an  equally 
conspicuous  position.  It  had  a centre  divi- 
sion and  side  aisles  : in  the  latter  were  stone 
seats,  the  whole  number  being  half  that  of  the 
monks.  These  conveniences  were  well  venti- 
lated and  supplied  with  water. 

The  infirmary  externally  appeared,  like  the 
body  of  a church,  with  a chancel  to  it,  and 
indeed  here,  and  elsewhere,  had  often  been 
considered  to  be  for  that  purpose.  But  in 
reality  these  buildings  were  infirmaries,  with  a 


chapel  at  the  end,  having  its  own  chancel. 
There  were  similar  buildings  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough.  The  infirmary  department  in- 
cluded also  a kitchen,  a necessarium,  and  a 
refectory  for  convalescents. — The  house  of  the 
prior  was  then  noticed,  as  confirming,  in  a 
striking  manner,  previous  remarks  on  the 
arrangement.  The  prior’s  chapel,  of  which 
the  present  building  was  indeed  later  than  the 
monk’s  plan,  shewed  great  ingenuity,  in  many 
points  connected  with  its  situation.  The  prior 
had  ready  access  to  the  choir,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  convent,  and,  by  means  of  hagioscopes, 
he  was  able  to  see  the  celebration  of  masses  in 
the  church.  One  of  these  hagioscopes  had,  in 
fact,  several  slits  or  perforations,  so  inclined 
or  radiated,  that  it  gave  views  of  altars  in 
several  positions.  Now  this,  he  thought,  ex- 
plained a reference  to  the  building  which  had 
given  him  some  trouble,  and  that  “domus 
rastri,”  the  house  of  the  rake,  or  harrow, 
referred  to  this  building  and  hagioscope. 

The  account  further  extended  to  the  house 
of  the  guests,  tin*  refectory  for  distinguished 
visitors,  and  the  locutarv,  or  place  for  conver- 
sation. The  gateway  of  this  latter  portion 
was  now  enclosed  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
canons.  The  staircase,  drawn  in  Caveler’s 
work,  was  also  shewn  upon  the  original  draw- 
ing. The  outer  and  inner  cemeteries  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  professor  said  he  had  thus  vindicated 
the  accuracy  of  the  monk’s  drawing,  but  he 
proceeded  to  give  what  was  evidently  the 
object  with  which  it  was  made,  namely,  the 
explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the  water. 
The  plan  was  intersected  by  lines  in  different 
colours,  representing  water-courses,  and  these, 
with  the  exception  that  iron  pipes  had  been 
substituted,  still  supplied  the  houses  of  the 
canons.  The  water  being  obtained  from  some 
distance  on  the  north,  flowed  by  a canal 
through  several  ponds,  passing  the  wall  under 
a tower. — We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
describe  all  these  ingenious  contrivances  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  plan,  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  a few  particulars. — The 
professor  shewed  that  the  water  was  deposited 
in  a central  situation,  in  an  octagonal  building, 
which  had  been  called  the  baptistery,  but 
which  was  really  the  caste/lum  aqua;.  The 
drawing  showed  a central  pillar,  or  cluster  of 
pillars,  through  which  the  pipes  rose,  and 
this  he  had  confirmed  by  examination.  The 
water  emptied  itself  into  a basin,  whence 
it  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  convent. 
In  another  locality,  there  was  a similar  build- 
ing, probably  used  as  a lavatory.  There  was 
a contrivance  for  getting  rid  of  the  water,  and 
cocks  were  mentioned.  The  waste  water  was 
carried  under  the  necessarium  of  the  infirmary, 
and  then  divided  to  cleanse  the  two  aisles  of 
the  great  necessarium.  The  waste  was  finally 
ejected  into  the  town  ditch.  At  one  place  there 
was  a spot  marked  “ puteus  ” on  the  drawing, 
and  this  well  was,  no  doubt,  forafurthersupply, 
in  times  of  drought.  — Certain  lines  were 
marked  yellow,  and  these  indicated  the  rain- 
water pipes.  One  pipe,  attached  to  the  reser- 
voir, was  called  “ purgatorium  ;”  this  was  pro- 
bably (as  we  understood)  an  overflow  pipe. — 
He  also  showed  a transcript,  from  the  same 
source,  of  another  drawing,  which  had  never 
been  published,  which  drawing  further  ex- 
plained the  course  of  the  water,  and  he  also  ex- 
hibited a plan  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
which  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  which 
had  been  lately  published,  with  a description, in 
Germany.  The  professor  concluded  by  saying, 
that  when  proper  allowances  were  made,  the 
drawing  must  be  considered  as  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  value.  From  old  drawings,  much 
information  could  be  acquired,  if  we  looked  at 
them,  considering  that  only  which  they  were 
intended  to  represent.  lie  thought  that  the 
names  of  many  buildings  in  monasteries  had 
been  given  somewhat  hastily,  and  he  expressed 
an  intention  of  again  returning  to  the  subject. 

In  the  discussion,  which  ensued,  Professor 
Cockerell  and  others  joined,  and  Dr.  Bromet 
mentioned  a fine  example  of  a monastic  build- 
ing at  Angers.  A question  was  also  asked  as 
to  the  uses  of  pulpits  in  refectories.  Aletterwas 
read  from  the  town  clerk  at  Doncaster,  in  re- 
ply to  an  application  from  the  Institute  respect- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  which, our  readers  know, is  shortly 
to  be  destroyed.  The  letter  called  forth  some 
laughter : — the  authorities  were  quite  ready  to 
admit  everything  represented  to  them,  and, had 


not  the  site  been  so  central,  would  have  been 
ready  to  preserve  the  building;  the  applicants 
would,  however,  be  allowed  to  re-erect  tne 
building  wherever  they  pleased,  and  the  Town 
Council  thought  it  expedient  that  a draughts- 
man should  be  engaged  to  make  careful  draw- 
ings.— A letter  was  also  read,  denying  the 
reports,  as  to  the  mutilation  of  the  church  of 
Deerhurst.— Mr.  Petrie  and  Dr.  Todd  had  also 
been  applied  to,  respecting  the  reported  inter- 
ference with  some  remains  in  Ireland.  The 
answer  from  the  former  stated,  that  within  his 
own  recollection,  the  destruction  had  been  most 
deplorable,  and  of  300  inscribed  tombs,  which 
he  had  known,  perhaps  12  did  not  now  remain. 
3 he  importance  of  some  Government  interfer- 
ence was  shown  to  be  very  great,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  censured. — The  Marquis  of  Northampton 
made  a valuable  suggestion  respecting  the 
opportunity  which  the  establishment  of  public 
parks  and  gardens  afforded,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  antiquities. — Mr.  Hawkins  commented 
severely  upon  the  continued  inattention  to  the 
state  of  danger  of  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster, and  of  the  valuable  documents  which 
it  contains,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  after  showing  that  this  was  a 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
confirmed  the  statement,  saying,  that  far  from 
being  in  an  ordinary  state  of  safety,  the  danger 
was  most  imminent. 


THE  IPSWICH  COMPETITION. 

An  advertisement  from  the  committee  for 
the  erection  of  a new  mechanics’  institution,  to 
whose  proceedings  we  have  already  referred, 
informing  competitors,  that  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  of  “ May  they  please  you  ” has  been 
selected,  and  that’ the  other  plans  may  be  had 
on  application,  conveys  to  us  the  disagreeable 
intelligence,  that  architects  were  found  suffi- 
ciently abased  to  submit  designs  on  the  insult- 
ing terms  offered  by  the  committee.  Up  to 
this  time  the  whole  proceedings  have  been  se- 
cret and  mysterious,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  veil,  in  order  to  see  how  the  com- 
mittee have  discharged  the  latter  part  of  their 
duty.  Their  proceedings  in  the  first  step 
make  us  very  suspicious  of  the  second. 


PRICE  OF  TIMBER. 


The  Mar/c  Lane  Express  of  March  1st  gives 
the  following  list  of  prices  : — 


Baltic  Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  4 0 
Yw.  Deals,  per  standard  hundred  . . 15  10 

Deck  Deals,  per  40  feet  3 in l 5 

Lathwood,  per  ftn.  of  4 feet 5 10 

Petersburgn,  Riga,  and  Archangel..  \ - 
Y'v.  Deals,  per  stand,  hundred  ..  / 10  0 

White  14  0 

Yw.  Battens  ](J  10 

Riga  Logs,  for  18  feet  cube 4 0 

Swedish  Timber,  per  load  3 6 

Gothenb.Yw. Deals,  p.  100  12ft, 3in.gin.  25  0 

White  ditto 22  0 

Yw.  Battens,  per  hd.  12ft.  2jin.  7in.  14  10 
Christ. Yw.  Deals,  per  hd.  12ft.  3in. 9in.  2g  i0 

White  27  10 

Quebec  and  St.  John’s  Spruce  Deals  \ 

per  100,  12ft.  3in.  gin  / *'  10 

1st  qual.  yw.  Pine  Deals,  per  st.  lid.  l6  0 
Second  do.  do 12  10 

Red  Pine  Deals,  per  hd.  12ft.  3in.  gin.  ig  0 

Red  Pine  Timber,  per  load 4 0 

Yw.  ditto 3 10 

Birch  ditto 2 15 

Elm  ditto 4 15 

Oak  ditto 6 0 


d.  £.  b.  d. 
0 to  4 12  6 

0 ..  19  0 0 
0 ..  1 10  0 
0 ..  6 10  0 
0 ..  18  10  0 
0 ..  14  10  0 
0 ..  18  10  0 
0 ..  4 10  0 
0 ..  3 10  0 

0 . . 27  1 0 0 

0 ..  25  10  0 

0 ..  17  0 0 

0 . . 30  0 0 

0 . . 28  0 0 
0 . . 20  0 0 
0 ..  17  10  0 

0 ..  13  10  0 
0 . . 26  0 0 
0 ..  4 7 6 
0 ..  315  0 

0 ..  4 0 0 

0 ..  e 0 0 
0 ..  700 


MAHOGANY. 

Mahogany,  St.  Domingo 4id.  to  Is.  9d.  per  foot. 

Cuba 4 1 0 

Honduras 4 1 2 

African  4 0 5j 

Cedar  ....  Havana 4 0 5 

Rosewood.  Rio 9/.  ioa.  to  15/.  per  ton. 

Bahia 9 10  12 


Consuming  Smoke.  — In  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  heat  gained  by  burning  the  smoke, 
we  may  cite  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holdsworth,  of  Manchester,  who  has  shewn 
that  in  the  front  flue  of  a furnace,  of  common 
construction,  the  thermometer  seldom  rose 
above  1,100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  often  fell 
below  900  degrees,  the  mean  being  97 5 degrees, 
while  in  the  same  furnace,  when  consuming 
its  smoke,  the  mean  temperature  was  1,160  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  ranging  between  1,400  de- 
grees and  1,000  degrees.  The  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  by  a pound  of  coal  was  one- 
half  quarter  more  than  when  the  smoke  was 
not  consumed. 
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ELECTORAL  PALACE  AT  COBLENTZ. 


NEWS 


THE  ELECTORAL  PALACE  AT  COBLENTZ. 

The  picturesque  edifice  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  engraving  is  adjacent  to  the 
Moselle  bridge  at  Coblentz,  and  close  to  the 
confluence  of  that  river  and  the  Rhine.  Its 
architecture  is  characterized  by  that  freedom 
from  strictness  of  style,  and  general  adherence 
to  rule,  which  marked  the  continental  buildings 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
which  allowed  any  combination  of  parts  pro- 
vided the  general  effect  was  gorgeous.  Thus 
classic  forms  were  tampered  with  and  modified 
until  they  combined  with  the  enrichments  of 
the  Gothic  era,  and  a style  bearing  traces  of 
multifarious  parts  borrowed  from  all  sources, 
and  fitly  styled  from  its  generalization  of  all — 
the  Renaissance,  was  for  a considerable  period 
the  favourite  one  adopted. 

However  much  the  artist  may  be  pleased  with 
the  picturesque  effects  of  such  buildings,  the  ar- 
chitect but  rarely  applauds  them,  except  when 
the  style  is  used  for  buildings  of  a strictly  de- 
corative character,  or  for  enriched  interiors. 
Many  of  the  details  in  the  building  here  en- 
graved are  of  much  beauty.  The  bay  window 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  so  are  the  tur- 
rets on  the  upper  angles  ; such  turrets  are  very 
common  in  Cologne,  and  some  fine  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  principal  streets  ; they  are 
supported  on  arches  springing  from 
Handing  free  of  the  wall,  their  bases 
on  sculptured  corbels,  and  are  very 
to  the  eye  when  they  abut  on  the 
streets,  as  they  break  that  stiffness 
common  in  those  of  our  own  country, 
remnants  of  a mode  of  building 
in  less  secure  times. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  attended  a meeting 
of  this  society,  in  their  rooms  in  Carlisle- 
street,  Soho.  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  many  curious  works  of  art  were 
exhibited.  A paper,  on  the  tomb  of  Robert 
Bruce,  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  W.  Downing  Bruce,  was  read.  The 
tomb  was  of  a tabular  form,  of  fine  blue  mar- 
ble, and  stood  with  the  east  end  against  a wall, 
probably  near  the  high  altar,  in  Gisborough 
Priory,  Yorkshire.  It  had  no  recumbent 
figure  upon  it.  The  upper  slab  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  tomb,  and  used  as  the  altar- 
table  in  the  parish  church  ; it  is  9£  feet  and  1 
inch  long,  and  3 feet  9 inches  broad,  and  9 
inches  thick.  The  tomb  in  the  centre  is  8 feet 
6 inches  long,  and  2 feet  2 inches  high ; the 
base,  still  attached  to  the  tomb,  is  10  inches 
thick.  The  west  end,  given  by  Dugdale,  but 
now  destroyed,  represented  the  competitor  in 
royal  robes,  with  the  Scottish  crown  on  his 
head,  having  established  his  right  to  wear  it  ; 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a sceptre,  and  in  his 
left  a shield,  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land, a lion  rampant  within  an  orle  floy  counter- 
floy;  and  above  him  two  shields,  one  the  arms  of 
the  elder  brauch,  resident  at  Skelton,  the  other, 
those  of  the  Annandale  family.  The  south  and 
north  sides  wereremoved  into  the  parish  church, 
and  fixed  in  the  seats  near  the  west  door,  one 
on  each  side  the  passage.  At  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church,  about  sixty  years  ago,  these  re 
mains  of  antiquity  were  built  into  the  porch, 
or  lower  part  of  the  tower  ; that  which  was 
the  south  part  of  the  monument  is  on  the  north 
side,  still  fronting  the  south,  and  that  which 


was  on  the  north  part,  on  the  opposite  side. 
On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are  five  large  niches, 
trefoiled  in  the  head,  and  slightly  panelled  at 
the  back,  in  each  of  which  is  a figure  in  ar- 
mour, holding  a shield.  Between  the  large 
nichps  are  small  ones,  also  trefoil  headed, 
reaching  two-thirds  up  the  side,  containing 
figures  of  ecclesiastics.  Above  each  small 
niche  is  a shield.  By  the  heads  of  the  large 
niches  are  formed  ten  spandrils,  filled  with 
various  devices.  The  figures  contained  in  the 
small  niches  are  much  mutilated. 

Mr.  J.  Wykeham  Archer  then  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  portions  of  ancient  Lon- 
don, illustrative  of  a series  of  capital  sketches, 
made  by  himself  for  Mr.Twopenny’s  collection  : 
we  shall  give  this  in  full  in  our  next  number. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  meeting,  that  in 
consequence  of  steps  taken  by  the  college,  the 
ancient  iron  railing,  belonging  to  certain  tombs 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  to  be  put  up  again. 
The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
having  announced  a paper  on  masonry,  by 
Mr.  Mallcott,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Club  Competi- 
tion.— In  reply  to  several  correspondents, 
who  consider  a circular  recently  issued  by  the 
committee  somewhat  ambiguous,  we  have 
enabled  ourselves  to  state,  that  the  elevations 
are  to  be  in  outline  only,  as  specified  in  the 
first  conditions.  The  perspective  view  may 
be  tinted  in  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  circular  is  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  perspective  views  in  colours,  as  such  will 
not  be  admissible. 
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AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

RECOVERY  OF  COST  OF  REBUILDING  PARTY- 
WALLS.  IMPORTANT. 

A certain  party-wall  on  the  line  of  junc- 
tion between  Nos.  8 and  9,  Cullum-street,  in 
the  district  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  City 
of  London,  having;  been  rebuilt,  in  pursuance 
of  a former  award,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  account  was  rendered  to  Mr. 
Archer,  the  occupier  of  No.  9 (who  holds  on 
lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from  Christmas, 
1830),  and  he,  objecting;  to  it,  appealed  against 
it  to  the  referees  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

“1 . Because  the  said  party- wall  is  not  erected 
in  conformity  with  the  said  Act. 

2.  Because  the  accounts  delivered  are  con- 
trary to  the  said  Act. 

3.  Because  the  claim  for  the  same  is  contrary 
to  the  award  made  by  the  official  referees  in 
reference  to  the  said  wall,  dated  17th  day  of 

July,  1846. 

4*.  Because  the  rules  of  the  said  Act  were 
not  complied  with  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
original  wall,  and  no  directions  contained  as 
to  the  manner  of  execution. 

5.  Because  if  I,  the  said  James  Archer,  am 
liable  to  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  erection  of 
the  said  wall,  I submit  I am  not  liable  to  the 
whole  of  the  moiety  thereof,  but  the  owners 
or  lessors  to  some  portion  of  the  same. 

6.  Because  the  said  William  Barnes,  as 
such  agent  as  aforesaid,  or  the  building  owner 
or  owners,  have  not  complied  with  the  said 
Act.” 

The  referees,  on  survey,  ascertained  that 
the  house  No.  9,  Cullum-street,  exceeded  six 
squares  in  area,  and  was  consequently  a build- 
ing of  the  second  rate  of  the  first  class,  and 
that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  question  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  schedule  C,  part  2,  and 
that  a chimney  breast  next  the  said  house  was 
corbelled  out  from  the  faces  of  such  wall  more 
than  nine  inches,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  sche- 
dule F, relative  to  the  construction  ofchimneys, 
and  that  certain  joists  and  girders  had  been 
placed  within  8£  inches  from  the  chimney 
openings  in  the  said  party-wall,  also  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  said  schedule  F ; and  that 
a small  opening  or  hole  had  been  made  in  the 
said  wall,  above  the  gutter  at  the  back  of  the 
said  house,  No.  8,  Cullum-street,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  schedule  D,  part  3. 

The  award  was: — That  asthe said  party- wall 
had  not  been  built  in  the  manner  and  of  the 
thicknesses  required  by  the  first-mentioned 
Act  in  reference  thereto ; “ it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  building  owner  at  whose  expense  such 
work  has  been  executed  to  claim,  and  he  is 
not  entitled  to  be  paid,  or  to  recover  from  the 
adjoining  owner,  any  compensation  in  respect 
thereof  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
statute  in  that  behalf.” 

The  expenses  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

RUINOUS  PARTY-WALLS — FORMS  NOT  TO  BE 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

A party-wall  between  No.  1,  Lothbury,  and 
the  remains  of  the  building  situate  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  district  surveyor  as  unsafe, 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Co.,  owners  of  No.  1, 
were  desirous  to  avoid  delay,  and  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild  the  wall  at  once,  but  the  governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  owners  of  the  pre- 
mises in  the  Old  Jewry,  refused  to  assent. 

A requisition  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Stevens 
was  therefore  presented  to  the  referees,  re- 
questing them  to  determine, 

“ lstly.  Whether  the  said  governor  and 
company  refusing  all  consents,  the  said  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Company  will  be  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the 
said  party-wall  on  the  present  line  of  junction, 
and  also  whether  in  case  they  may  so  pull 
down  and  rebuild,  they  may  enter  upon  the 
premises  of  the  adjoining  owners  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  event  of  their  being  allowed 
so  to  pull  down  and  rebuild,  and  having  so 
done,  they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  and  be 
repaid  by  the  adjoining  owners,  a moiety  or  any 
other  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding,  and  the  other  expenses 
incidental  thereto. 

2ndly.  Whether  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Company  may  forthwith  pull  down  the 
said  party-walls  ; and  having  so  done,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  said  wall  having  been  pulled  down 


in  pursuance  of  the  40th  section  of  the  said 
Act,  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Company 
would  be  justified  in  forthwith  proceeding  to 
build  a proper  external  wall  up  to  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  premises,  with  the  footings 
on  the  ground  of  the  adjoining  owner;  and, 
also,  whether  in  this  case  the  said  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Company,  in  so  building,  would 
have  a right  to  enter  upon  such  adjoining 
owners’  ground  for  the  purpose  of  building 
such  external  wall. 

The  referees  decided  : — 

“As  to  the  first  question  submitted  by  the 
said  requisition  — 

First.  That  inasmuch  as  the  party-wall  in 
that  question  mentioned  has,  by  the  certificate 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  district  (duly  appointed 
and  acting  under  the  first-mentioned  Act),  by 
him  duly  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
40th  section  of  that  Act,  been  declared  to  be 
ruinous  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  that  the  same 
should  be  pulled  down  ; and  inasmuch  as  the 
said  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Company  have  been 
required  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London  to  pull  down  the  same  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  section  last  aforesaid, 
they,  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Company, 
would,  if  the  said  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bauk  of  England,  or  other  the  owner  or 
owners,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  pre- 
mises, situate  and  being  in  the  Old  Jewry 
aforesaid,  refuse  to  join  in  such  reparation  of 
the  said  party-wall  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
securing  the  safety  of  passengers,  or  in  pulling 
down  the  same,  after  the  giving  of  such  reason- 
able notice,  by  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Company  to  the  said  governor  and  company, 
or  other  the  owner  and  owners  for  the  time 
being,  as  last  aforesaid,  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  may  admit,  be  aulhorised  in  proceeding 
to  pull  down  the  said  party-wall  without  the 
consent  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  or 
other  the  owner  or  owners,  as  last  aforesaid, 
but  not  further  or  othenvise  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  danger  to  passengers ; and 
that,  subject  to  sucli  conditions,  the  said 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Company  may  enter  the 
said  premises  last  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  down  the  said  wall. 

Secondly.  But  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings, 
authorized  by  the  40th  section  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Act,  are  such  only  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  passengers,  the  said  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Company  would  not,  in  case  the 
said  party-wall  should  be  pulled  down,  be  jus- 
tified in  proceeding  to  build  the  same  on  the 
present  line  of  junction  referred  to  in  the  said 
requisition,  until  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany, or  other  the  owner  or  owners  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  last-mentioned  premises, 
shall  have  consented  thereto,  or  until  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  have  been  taken  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  first-mentioned  Act  for  supply- 
ing the  want  of  such  consent. 

And,  further,  as  to  the  said  first  question, 
that  in  case  the  said  party-wall  be  pulled  down 
by  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Company,  they 
would,  after  such  refusal  and  the  giving  and 
expiration  of  such  notice,  as  is  first  above- 
mentioned,  be  entitled  to  claim  from,  and  be 
repaid  by,  the  said  governor  and  company,  or 
other  the  owner  or  owners  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  said  last- mentioned  premises,  a propor- 
tion (which  may  depend  upon  circumstances) 
of  the  expense  of  pulling  down  the  said  party- 
wall;  but  that  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Company  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  from, 
or  to  be  repaid  by,  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany, or  other  the  owner  and  owners  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  last-mentioned  premises, 
any  of  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  said 
party-wall,  unless,  previously  to  such  rebuild- 
ing, the  said  governor  and  company,  or  other 
the  owner  or  owners  last  aforesaid,  shall  have 
consented  thereto,  or  unless  such  proceedings 
shall  have  been  taken  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
said  first-mentioned  Act  for  supplying  the  want 
of  such  consent. 

And  as  to  the  second  question  submitted  by 
the  said  requisition,  we,  the  undersigned,  as 
such  official  referees  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
determine  and  award,  that  neither  of  the  said 
Acts  of  Parliament  contains  any  provision  re- 
lative to  the  building  of  external  walls  under 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  last-mentioned 
question  ; and  that  the  said  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Company  would  not  be  justified  in  placing 
the  footings,  or  other  parts  of  any  external 
wall,  upon  the  ground  belonging  to  any  other 


owner,  nor  in  entering  upon  such  ground  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  owner  first  had  and 
obtained  in  that  behalf.” 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
FINE  ARTS. 

Sir, — The  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  1843,  in  order  to  repair  the  long 
continued  neglect  of  sound  principles,  business 
habits,  mutual  information  and  improvement, 
and  concentration  of  power,  without  which 
artists,  as  a body,  never  can  enjoy  the  respect 
and  influence  that  seem  naturally  to  belong  to 
the  profession, — appeared  in  many  respects 
well  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose ; but  the 
commotions  that  during  the  last  twelve  months 
have  shaken  it  to  the  foundation,  not  only  stop 
its  progress  and  impair  its  efficiency,  but  the 
abandonment  of  original  principles,  confusion, 
loss  of  time  and  of  money,  are  seriously  aggra- 
vated by  the  disunion  and  animosity  amongst 
individuals  who  formerly  entertained  esteem 
for  each  other.  The  following  account  of  the 
circumstances  by  one  who,  as  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  council,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
that  on  laws,  &c.,  &c.,  an  untiring  advocate  of  I 
the  high  principles  of  the  society  and  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  its  members,  may  perhaps 
open  the  eyes  of  sensible  men  to  the  folly  of  I 
exasperation,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  others,  | 
particularly  to  young  institutions. 

Two  great  mistakes  were  made  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  society.  First,  while  they  in- 
vited amateurs  to  join  as  “ Honorary  paying- 
members,”  they  denied  them  all  share  in  the 
management  of  funds  to  which  they  contributed, 
all  participation  in  the  election  of  friends  or  | 
others,  or  the  business  of  the  society;  and  so  | 
jealously  have  they  maintained  this  exclusion,  1 
that  a proposal  to  modify  it,  still  keeping  them 
from  the  council,  was  rejected,  and  a motion  at  l 
a general  meeting  to  refer  the  differences  of  I 
the  late  contending  parties  to  umpires,  more  l 
impartial  and  cool  than  ourselves,  was  vehe-  ( 
raently  resisted,  and  declared  by  the  chairman  i 
to  be  irregular  and  unconstitutional.  The 
other  mistake  was,  in  having  so  large  a num- 
ber as  twenty-four  members  of  council  in  a IJ 
society  where  a hundred  never  meet  on  any 
business;  under  such  circumstances,  a compact 
body  of  more  than  a fourth,  prepared  and  used  ; 
to  each  other,  can  overpower  all  uncombined 
opposition  or  difference  of  opinion. 

The  consequences  of  excluding  gentlemen  . 
better  acquainted  than  they  are  with  forms  and  j 
business  are  frequent  and  serious,  and  preclude  I 
their  finding  out  mistakes  until  too  late  for 
remedy.  A few  cases  will  suffice. 

According  to  the  printed  laws,  a banker  I 
should  be  appointed  by  the  general  meeting  to  n 

receive  all  moneys,  to  be  drawn  by  checks,  fl 

signed  by  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary.  H 
Audits  should  be  made  every  six  months  : and  D 
yet  in  four  years  no  banker  has  been  appointed,  I 
and  only  two  audits  have  been  made  and  signed.  I 
Hence  an  accumulated  confusion,  which  makes  | 
it  hardly  safe  to  rely  on  those  statements  to  | 
any  nicety.  For  instance,  when  in  1845  the  Ij 
auditors  undertook  to  examine  papers,  no  ( 

balance-sheet  being  prepared,  and  no  dates,  I 

even  to  distinguish  one  year  from  the  other,  U 

it  was  next  to  impossible  to  clear  them.  This  J 
was  commented  on  in  the  report.  According  h 
to  the  constitutional  law  IX.,  the  report  on  D 
that  audit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  mem-  Ij 
bers,  but  it  never  has  been  sent  to  press. 

From  February,  1845,  to  February,  1847,  Q 
there  was  not  one  audit,  although  one  of  the  H 
auditors  repeatedly  claimed  to  be  summoned,  U 
but  a finance  committee  was  appointed  by  the  « 
council  in  1845,  and  a committee  of  inquiry  n 
by  a general  meeting  in  1846.  The  former  fl 
spent  several  months  in  making  up  and  check-  U 
ing  a register  of  members  and  payments  of  H 
subscriptions,  discovered  endless  confusion  in  U 
the  accounts,  but  could  not  establish  a satisfac-  I 
tory  mode  of  keeping  them  ; but  they  and  il 
their  friends  on  the  council  were  indignant  at  < 
the  general  body  appointing  a committee  of  1 
inquiry,  and  actually  questioned  its  right  to  do  M 
so,  maintaining  that  they  alone  (the  council)  ( 
had  that  power  ; they  prevented  the  report  of  fl 
the  committee  from  being  read  at  a subsequent  4 
meeting.  The  committee  of  inquiry  then  took  | 
away  the  papers  in  their  hands,  and  printed  a i 
statement,  in  which  they  advised  members  to  M 
insist  on  an  audit  before  they  paid  their  sub-  - 
scriptions.  For  this  the  council  members  ji 
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caused  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  that 
committee  to  be  expelled,  and  refused,  as  above 
stated,  to  submit  the  difference  to  unbiassed 
arbitrators.  They  also  passed  the  law  for 
doubling;  the  subscription.  These  extreme 
measures  put  an  end  to  all  hopes ; but  too  late, 
the  council  paid' for  legal  advice  as  to  their 
power  of  calling  for  the  double  subscription 
for  that  year,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
They  had  already  agreed  to  absorb  the  club 
(an  anomalous  adjunct  to  the  institute)  assets, 
liabilities,  and  stock,  into  the  society,  and  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  borrow  100/.  to  carry  on  the 
establishment.  These  measures  were  resorted 
to  without  communicating  with  the  members 
at  large,  or  mentioning  them  until  the  close 
of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  lengthened 
attempts  of  the  finance  committee  to  clear  up 
the  accounts,  they  were  obliged  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  an  accountant,  who,  for  six 
pounds,  made  out  a balance-sheet.  This  was 
received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  at  a general 
meeting  ; and  though  unaudited,  considered  by 
the  treasurer  as  still  more  authentic  than  an 
audit ; and  last  week  the  auditors  were  directed 
to  commence  their  examination,  not  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  from  the  conclusion 
of  that  accountant’s  statement.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  discovered  that  this  important 
document  was  neither  signed  nor  dated,  having 
no  date  to  determine  the  period  of  its  close. 
Indeed,  after  all  the  trouble  to  set  them  right, 
they  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  confusion 
in  1847  as  in  1845:  not  even  a cash-book  was 
kept.  It  is  hoped,  that  doubling  the  subscrip- 
tion will  set  all  to  right;  as  if  it  was  easier  to 
collect  accumulated  arrears  by  adding  another 
guinea.  And  amid  all  this,  members  of  council 
claim  an  allowance  of  refreshments  when  em- 
ployed in  committees,  a great  encouragement 
to  late  hours,  little  business,  and  good  appetites. 
When  will  our  artists  acquire  noble  aspirations, 
and  learn  that  good  sense  and  knowledge  are 
the  fit  companions  to  genius,  even  in  its  most 
exalted  flights  to  pure  etherial  regions  ? That 
good  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  due  re- 
spect for  all  men  of  intellectual  pursuits,  with- 
out exclusive  jealousy,  is  required  to  gain  them 
a position  as  amiable  and  educated  men.  Let 
them  shew  less  rancour  for  past  differences. 
A little  conciliatory  amenity  would  do  the 
institute  more  service  than  unwarrantably 
placing  an  odious  stigma  on  opponents.  Re- 
venge usually  belongs  to  savages  and  brutes, — 
good-will  towards  a powerful  rival  always 
ensures  esteem.  Even  now  they  should  sub- 
mit their  differences  to  impartial  arbitrators, 
afford  every  advantage  and  respect  to  gentle- 
men of  different  acquirements,  from  whom 
they  have  fully  as  much  to  learn  as  they  can 
impart;  and  if  the  alterations  in  the  society 
cause  some  of  us  to  separate,  let  us  rather  re- 
gret than  rejoice  at  the  parting.  The  social 
character  has  so  nearly  superseded  the  intellec- 
tual, that  one,  more  like  various  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  science,  might  be  established 
with  perfect  good  will.  Emulation  might  then 
replace  jealous  animosity,  and,  instead  of 
violent  expulsions,  give  rise  to  cordial  invita- 
tions. Surely,  in  an  age  so  remarkable  for 
improvements,  artists  cannot  long  resist  the 
many  calls  on  their  better  sense,  their  real  in- 
terests, and  generous  feelings. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c.,  George  Foggo. 
March  2nd,  1847. 


Encaustic  Tiles. — Encaustic  tiles,  as 
many  are,  doubtless,  aware,  consist  of  a fictile 
material,  made  into  forms  of  about  6 inches 
square,  into  the  surface  of  which,  while  still 
in  a soft  state,  were  pressed  metal  dies,  upon 
which  a pattern  was  worked  in  relief:  the 
ornament  being  thus  indented,  the  intaglio,  or 
indentation,  was  filled  up  with  clay  of  a differ- 
ent colour.  The  tile  was  then  baked,  and 
covered  with  a vitreous  glaze.  This  art  ob- 
tained universally  in  England  from  about  1300 
to  1500  ; and  was  again  revived  in  J830,  when 
a patent  was  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of 
similar  tiles  : since  which  period,  the  revival 
has  been  carried  out  on  a large  scale  by  many 
manufacturers.  They  are  sometimes  impro- 
perly designated  Norman  tiles  : the  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  country. 

Intra- mural  Buriai-s. — Governmenyiave 
prepared  a bill  to  prohibit  the  further  inter- 
ment of  corpses  in  the  churchyards  of  large 
towns  and  populous  districts. 


SEA  WALLS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  the  2nd  instant,  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  vertical  and 
sloping  sea  walls  were  discussed,  and  instances 
were  given  of  the  effect  of  seas  upon  the 
former,  when  walls  of  a certain  batter,  or 
curved  face,  were  surmounted  by  an  overhang- 
ing coping,  of  such  extent  as  to  deflect  the 
curling  wave  outwards,  and  throw  it  back 
upon  itself,  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall  bodily 
inwards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Penrnaenmawr 
wall.  The  manner  in  which  the  waves  were 
driven  up  long  slopes,  acquiring  force  as  they 
travelled  along,  was  contrasted  with  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  various  kinds 
of  waves  was  shewn  upon  sections  of  the  beach 
at  Madras,  where  the  surf  was  so  notoriously 
bad,  and  where  it  appeared,  that  by  the  claw- 
ing off  of  the  waves,  the  beach  was  washed 
away  into  natural  steps,  of  a level,  and  then  a 
small  slope  of  45°.  A breakwater  had  been 
formed  off  that  beach,  by  throwing  in  loose 
masses  of  rock,  forming  their  own  slope  ; this, 
when  carried  up  to  within  10  feet  of  the  water 
level,  stood  well. 

In  Knootker  Sound  the  same  effect  of  the 
drawback  of  the  waves  was  noticed.  Sections 
of  the  mole  of  Venice  were  shewn.  That 
mole,  which  is  nearly  sixteen  miles  in  extent, 
had  a section  of  a sloped  foreshore,  with  a 
nearly  vertical  wall,  then  a slope  at  another 
angle,  and  above  high-water  mark  another 
nearly  vertical  wall.  When  the  seas  rolled  in 
upon  the  mole,  they  partially  curled  over  against 
the  first  wall,  and  were  projected  with  aug- 
mented force  against  the  upper  one.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  mole  was  partially 
destroyed ; and  in  the  repairs,  which  had  been 
executing  for  some  time  past,  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  one  uniform  sloped  face,  at  an  angle 
of  about  15°.  The  destruction  of  the  nearly 
vertical  walls  of  Portpatrick  was  also  noticed. 
Those  walls,  although  constructed  of  the  finest 
Anglesea  lime-stone,  well  dressed,  dovetailed, 
and  tied  down  vertically  and  horizontally  by 
iron  chain-bonds,  were  completely  overthrown, 
and,  until  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was  in- 
creased to  80  feet  of  solid  material,  it  could 
not  be  made  to  stand.  The  situation  was  ex- 
tremely exposed,  and  the  sea  frequently  sprung 
50  feet  above  the  top  of  the  lighthouse,  which 
was  itself  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water 
of  spring  tides. 

The  causes  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
drawback  of  the  waves,  as  exemplified  by  the 
removed  shingle  from  the  beach  when  the 
wind  was  on  shore,  and  its  accumulation  when 
the  wind  blew  off  shore,  were  also  discussed, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  received  opinion  that 
in  these  cases,  the  upper  part  of  the  waves  being 
acted  upon  by  the  wind,  a peculiar  rolling  mo- 
tion in  a counter  direction  was  imparted  to  the 
lower  wave,  which  acted  upon  the  shingle  in 
the  manner  alluded  to.  This  action  appeared, 
however,  only  to  extend  to  a depth  of  about 
9 feet,  which  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  was  the 
ultimate  depth  of  detrimental  action  of  all 
waves.  The  effect  of  advanced  groynes  in  pro- 
tecting sea  walls  was  exemplified  by  the  con- 
crete walls  at  Brighton  and  Dover,  which  were 
intended  merely  for  retaining  walls,  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  groynes,  that  since  they 
had  been  put  down,  the  shingle  had  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent,  that  the  sea  did  not 
approach  injuriously  to  within  100  feet  of  the 
base. 


Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.— The 
American  editor  who  memoralised  Congress 
for  an  appropriation,  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  telegraphic  wires  across  the  Atlantic, 
“ proposes  to  carry  the  necessary  wire  on  board 
a number  of  steam-ships,  and  to  run  it  off  from 
a spool  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the  steamers. 
He  thinks  the  wire,  of  its  own  weight,  will 
sink  down  to  a point  where,  from  the  solidity 
of  the  water, it  will  remain  in  suspension,  being, 
at  the  same  time,  below  the  line  of  travel  of 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  and  the  action  of  the 
currents  of  the  sea.”  The  idea,  however  start- 
ling and  preposterous,  has  not  now  the  merit 
of  entire  novelty,  as  it  was  started  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  since. 

Statue  op  Rembrandt. — We  learn  from 
Amsterdam  that  a colossal  statue  of  Rembrandt 
has  been  modelled  by  Roojer,  a young  Dutch 
sculptor,  and  is  about  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and 
set  up  in  that  city.  Our  informant  speaks 
well  of  it. 


THE  STONE  AND  TIMBER  OF  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES. 

The  deserving  efforts  lately  made  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  to  introduce  into 
this  country  the  ornamental  woods  of  the 
colony,  and  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention,  reminds  us,  that  the  vast  extent  of 
New  South  Wales  conceals  equal,  if  not 
superior  resources  for  our  national  industry  and 
art.  We  have  come  to  know,  that  there  grow 
in  the  latter  country  more  than  150  species  of 
Eucalyptus , many  not  branching  off  but  at  a 
height  of  60  feet ; some  of  those  called  in  the 
colony  blue  bark  will  doubtless  be  of  superior 
use  in  many  respects.  The  genera  Callytris, 
Callycoma,  &c.,  conceal  wood  of  a superior  de- 
scription for  either  building  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses, while  iron  wood  (Casuarina),  forests  of 
which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
New  Holland,  yields  a timber  of  an  indestructi- 
ble character.  Transgressing  from  these  ve- 
getable riches  to  the  mineral,  we  shall  find 
them  still  more  promising.  Not  to  mention 
the  gold,  lead,  and  copper  of  South  Australia 
— structural  and  ornamental  minerals  abound 
in  New  South  Wales;  as  for  instance  the 
marbles  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  which  are  of 
five  or  six  various  colours  and  designs.  But, 
j/'this  country  should  ever  require  huge  mono- 
lith columns  and  pilasters  of  sienite,  por- 
phyry, or  granite — there  they  are,  at  a short 
distance  from  Two-fold  Bay  : whole  mountains 
and  tracts  of  mountains,  out  of  which  slabs 
and  blocks  of  tremendous  size  could  be  easily 
cut.  A collection  of  specimens  of  the  kind, 
made  by  us,  has  been  acquired  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
their  collections.  An  attempt  was  made  some 
years  since,  to  ship  sand  from  Sydney  for  mak- 
ing  glass  ! We  hope,  however,  that  at  the  in- 
dustrial exhibition  of  the  British  Empire 
(when  we  have  it),  our  colonists  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere  will  send  us  also  samples  of  their 
structural  products. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  question  of  the  rebuilding  or  altering 
of  the  Worcester  City  Prison  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a committee.  The  cost  of  a new 
prison  has  been  estimated  at  7}000/.  ; but  the 
present  jail  cost  nearly  20,000/.  The  question 
of  the  proposed  new  corn-market  has  also  been 

referred  to  a committee.' The  new  church 

lately  erected  in  the  parish  of  Quarry  Bank, 
Staffordshire,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday 
week.  It  is  said  to  be  a spacious  structure, 

with  seats  mostly  free. The  propriety  of 

lighting  Stratford  and  Westham  with  gas  is  to 
be  forthwith  submitted  to  a vestry  meeting. 
Most  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  extensive 
parish  of  Westham,  it  seems,  is  even  without 
the  ordinary  street  oil-lamps,  while  a rate  of 
one  penny  a pound  would  be  sufficient  to  light 

the  whole  with  gas. The  contract  for  build- 

ingthe  cheesemarket-house,&c.,at  Melksham, 
was  taken  yesterday  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Brad- 
ford, for  2,448/.  The  works  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  six  months. The  inhabitants  of 

Scarborough  have  determined  to  have  the 

price  of  their  gas  reduced. We  some  time 

since  slightly  animadverted  on  the  impropriety 
of  the  Hull  Water-works  Company  usurping 
the  functions  of  the  medical  faculty,  by  a 
wholesale  administration  of  those  aperient  and 
other  sulphates  and  chlorides,  which  form  the 
saline  solution  of  the  ocean.  An  occasional  dose 
of  these  would  have  probably  done  little  harm, 
but  a determined  course  of  such  ultra-altera- 
tives, persevered  in  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  more  than  we  were  prepared  to 
anticipate,  and  comes  to  be  a serious  matter. 
It  appears  indeed, — in  fact  it  was  chemically 
demonstrated  on  Monday  week,  in  course  of 
an  instructive  and  appropriate  lecture,  on 
“ Commonsalt  and  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,” 
by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  delivered  to 
the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
— that  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  have  no  less 
than  two  tons  of  sea  salt  administered  to  them 
through  the  water-works  every  day — at  least 
that  this  tolerable  quantity  had  been  incident- 
ally prescribed  to  the  community  on  the  day 
before  the  lecture.  A ‘ warm  discussion’ 
ensued  on  this  ‘ interesting  * announcement. 

The  New  Water  Company  at  Sunderland 

have  taken  possession  of  the  works  of  the 
old  company.  The  post-office  there  is  to  be 
altered  and  made  more  commodious.  A strike 
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of  masons  and  bricklayers  to  obtain  4s.  6d. 
a day,  and  to  leave  work  at  4 o’clock  on  Satur- 
days, took  place  at  Sunderland  on  tbe  1st  of 
March,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  announced 
by  advertisement  on  behalf  of  the  workmen. 

The  demands  of  the  operative  masons  on 

the  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway  have 
been  conceded,  the  state  of  the  works  urgently 
requiring  a cessation  of  the  strike.  The  navi- 
gators on  the  same  line,  too,  struck  work  for 
3d.  a day  additional  wages,  but  failed,  and 
many  of  them  were  dispensed  with  altogether. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  the 

other  day,  in  the  Commons,  that  the  number 
of  able-bodied  men  employed  on  the  Irish 
relief  works,  chiefly  unproductive,  and  at  least 
not  reproductive,  has  increased  to  668,000. 

Government  is  said  to  have  given  orders 

to  build  a new  model  prison,  near  Dublin,  for 
the  reception  of  Irish  convicts.  It  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  new  Penton- 
vi lie  prison,  and  is  to  have  500  cells  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  EXTINGUISH 
FIRES. 

Hose  and  jet-pipes  fixed  upon  the  pipes  laid 
for  the  supply  of  water,  being  under  experiment 
at  Liverpool  for  extinguishing  fire,  communi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  a similar  system  has 
been  in  successful  use,  in  her  Majesty’s  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth,  for  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  may  serve  to  confirm  the  ideas 
entertained  of  advantages  derivable  from  the 
supposed  innovation. 

Very  early  after  Brigadier-General  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham  had  been  appointed  In- 
spector-General of  Naval  Works,  he  contem- 
plated the  introduction  into  the  Royal  dock- 
yards of  efficient  apparatus  for  better  securing 
them  against  the  ravages  of  fire,  and,  Decem- 
ber, 1 7*J7,  proposed  to  the  Admiralty  the  erec- 
tion of  a steam-engine  in  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, and  in  connection  with  it,  a system  of 
pipes  and  other  works  for  the  distribution  of 
water  and  the  extinction  of  fire,  which  works 
were  accordingly  executed.  The  following 
abstracted  account  of  them  was  furnished  to 
their  lordships. 

Pfrater-  / Forks  and  Fire-  Extinguishing-  Ap- 
paratus.— “ This  apparatus,  as  exemplified  at 
Portsmouth,  consists  of  an  elevated  reservoir, 
into  which  the  water  from  the  above-mentioned 
well  is  raised  during  meal  hours  and  in  the 
evening,  by  either  of  two  steam-engines  in 
daily  use  in  the  wood  mills.  From  this  reser- 
voir' the  water  is  distributed  throughout  the 
dock-yard,  by  a system  of  pipes  passing  by  all 
the  principal  buildings,  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
docks  and  the  jetties  ; upon  these  pipes,  at 
intervals  of  from  about  50  to  200  feet,  means 
are  provided  for  speedily  affixing  fire-hose,  and 
branch  pipes;  and  the  system  of  pipes  is  so 
arranged,  as  that  water  flows  through  them  to 
any  given  point  by  two  different  courses,  so 
that  though  there  should  happen  any  temporary 
interruption,  by  sudden  bursting  of  a pipe,  or 
other  derangement,  in  one  course,  the  supply 
of  water  at  any  point  would  be  effected  by  the 
other  course.  In  addition  to  this  supply, 
always  ready  to  be  instantaneously  applied  to 
the  extinguishing  fire  in  any  part  of  the  dock 
yard,  and  with  a force  sufficients  throw  water 
into  the  first  floors  of  buildings,  means  are 
provided  of  raising  by  either  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  steam  engines,  either  fresh  water 
from  the  well,  or  an  immense  supply  of  sea 
water,  and  of  forcing  this  water,  fresh  or  salt, 
in  cases  of  fire,  into  and  over  all  the  principal 
store-houses  and  buildings,  as  well  as  over  the 
ships  themselves  lying  within,  or  contiguous 
to  the  limits  of  the  dock  yard.” 

“ Apparatus  to  the  same  effect  are  intro- 
ducing into  most  of  the  other  dockyards.” 

To  this  account  should  be  added,  that  in 
the  wood  mills,  where  the  materials  used,  and 
the  refuse  from  the  works  are  so  inflammable, 
Sir  Samuel  caused  pipes,  with  suitable  hose 
and  jets,  to  be  introduced  into  every  floor,  so 
as  to  have  means  on  the  spot  of  throwing 
water  to  any  part  of  the  room  where  fire 
might  appear,  a provision  applicable  not  only 
to  workshops,  but,  with  suitable  modifications, 
equally  so  to  museums,  libraries,  picture  gal- 
leries, indeed,  it  may  be  said  even  to  private 
habitations. 

Examples  have  not  been  wanting  of  tbe  effi- 
cacy of  those  arrangements  in  the  royal  dock- 


yards, as  in  the  instance  of  a threatening  fire, 
but  soon  extinguished,  in  the  metal  mills  at 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  year  1811  in  the  ropery 
at  Plymouth,  where  the  conflagration  was  ar- 
rested by  them,  although  the  works  were  yet 
only  very  partially  executed. 

Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  after  the  abolition  of 
his  office,  was  for  some  years  absent  from  this 
country.  On  his  return,  several  appalling  con- 
flagrations in  the  metropolis  drew  his  attention 
to  the  means  the  water  already  laid  on  afforded 
for  extinguishing  fire  ; and  he  drew  up,  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  a paper,  in  which  were  detailed 
some  modifications  of  his  above-mentioned 
arrangements,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  the  existing 
water -works  in  London  and  Westminster. 
This  paper  was  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but  it  appearing  that  the  public  mind  was  not 
at  that  time  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  any  such 
general  measure,  the  project  was  communicated 
only  to  friends;  however,  early  in  the  year  1844 
it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Neither  the  notoriety  of  tbe  works  for  ex- 
tinguishing fire  in  the  royal  dockyards,  nor  the 
particulars  afforded  in  that  paper,  have  as  yet 
induced  either  ministers,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, or  any  private  engineer  to  apply  the 
same  principles  to  the  metropolis.  It  may  be 
hoped  the  example  afforded  at  Liverpool  will 
have  better  success.  M.  S.  B. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Architectural  Draughtsmen  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  their  rooms,  33,  Soutbampton- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the 
“ School  of  Design  ” in  connection  with  their 
association.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting,  to  explain  to  the 
visitors  the  part  the  society  intended  to  take 
in  assisting  to  carry  out  such  a scheme.  First, 
by  the  immediate  reduction  of  their  annual 
subscription  and  entrance-fee  to  one-half. 
Secondly,  the  abolition  of  all  fines.  Thirdly, 
to  make  all  drawings  to  the  portfolio  optional. 
And,  lastly,  to  form  classes  among  the 
members  for  the  more  perfect  study  of  design. 

A long  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  “ School  of 
Design,”  some  gentlemen  present  refusing  to 
co-operate  with  the  association  until  the  work- 
ing of  the  schools  should  be  more  definitely 
fixed.  It  was  explained  that  the  object  was  (in 
accordance  with  a paper  by  Mr.  Kerr),  to 
form  a society  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  with  a 
comparatively  trifling  subscription,  that  might 
induce  every  student  of  the  art  to  avail  himself 
of  its  privileges;  this  purpose,  it  was  thought, 
had  been  fully  carried  out  by  the  amended 
rules,  as  read  before  them  that  evening,  and 
that  it  now  only  remained  for  the  profession 
generally  to  carry  the  scheme  fully  into  ope- 
ration, by  becoming  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  placing  the  working  of  the  schools 
in  some  definite  form.  Several  gentlemen  then 
offered  themselves  for  election,  and  a sub- 
committee of  the  association  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  five  members,  to  meet  a deputa- 
tion of  the  newly-proposed  members,  to  arrange 
at  once  upon  the  actual  working  of  the  new 
schools. 


ART  IN  ROME. 

Amongst  tbe  greater  works  now  ready,  is  a 
splendid  classic  marble  group  by  the  sculptor 
Mr.  Emil  Wolff,  for  the  Armoury-bridge  (Ze'iig- 
haushrucke ) of  Berlin.  Victory  pointing  out 
to  an  adolescent  the  deeds  of  brave  country- 
defenders,  and  spurring  him  to  similar 
acts.  The  artist  has  embodied  the  whole 
of  the  thought,  by  inscribing  the  names 
of  worthy  warriors  on  a shield,  which  the 
goddess  shews  to  her  favourite.  The  execution 
has  been  well  calculated  for  tbe  broad  daylight, 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Prussian 
capital — the  artist  well  knowing  that,  in  that 
case,  the  contour  will  dwindle  and  shrink, 
if  not  boldly  and  grandly  laid  out. — Another 
huge  work  is  Perseus,  by  Mr.  Froschel,  or- 
dered by  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia  for  her 
Villa  Sommarina,  at  Rome. 

The  senior  of  German — nay,  European 
painters,  Mr.  Reinhard,  85  years  old,  has  sur- 
prised the  world  by  the  exhibition  of  a paint- 
ing, just  completed,  being  an  allegory  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Corinthian  capital ! It 


is  by  such  episodes  and  allegories,  that 
Mr.  R.  contrives  to  impart  great  interest  to  his 
landscapes.  By  the  aid  of  the  present  episode 
we  know  at  once  that  we  are  at  Corinth,  that 
scene  of  so  much  human  greatness  and  illus- 
tration; a scenery  viewed  quite  differently  from 
those  common-place  localities,  beauteous, 
howbeit,  in  other  respects,  passed  over  in- 
differently by  human  steps.  Mr.  Reinbard, 
well  knowing  what  lesson  he  thereby  gives  to 
his  younger  followers  ( festina  lenie ),  has  in- 
scribed his  age  in  a corner  of  this  picture. 


EXCHANGE  OF  OPINIONS  AND  INFOR- 
MATION BENEFICIAL  TO  ART.*  , 

Men,  in  whatever  station,  who  shrink  from 
intellectual  communication,  have  seldom  much 
to  contribute.  Jealousy  originates  in  igno- 
rance, and  in  the  pre-supposition  of  complete 
wisdom  being  already  possessed  ; not  consider- 
ing that  knowledge  has  the  power  of  boundless 
self-extension — each  accession  discovering  but 
a new  series  of  unattained  and  beautiful  devel- 
opments. The  inducing  free  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion,  whether  upon  the  history  and 
progress  of  manufactures,  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, or  the  ornamental  taste  displayed,  must 
materially  tend  to  promote  useful  and  intelli- 
gent inquiry,  and  bring  out  knowledge  that  has 
long  been  without  opportunity  of  encourage- 
ment, and  lying  dormant.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  the  deficiency  of  opportunities 
for  exchanging  information  and  observation, 
has  retarded  the  individual  and  public  advance- 
ment of  a true  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  When 
rightly  pursued,  the  resources  of  art  are  inex- 
haustible ; becoming  more  prolific  as  they  are 
better  understood  : render  art  popular,  and  the 
demand  for  embellishment  increases — simply 
because  it  then  arises  from  a whole  people, 
and  not  a limited  few. 

The  mighty  difference  between  the  state  of 
industrial  art  in  this  country  and  upon  the 
continent,  proceeds  from  our  viewing  it  apart 
from  education,  and  as  a mere  matter  of  mer- 
cantile traffic,  whereby  to  make  money; 
whereas  one  great  purpose  of  art  is  to  improve 
and  delight  the  understanding — through  the 
eye  to  exalt  the  mind,  and  extend  the  joys  of 
refined  acquirements  to  every  rank  of  life. 
Thus  we  find  continental  nations  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  art  for  the  enjoyment  it 
is  known  to  diffuse;  each  town  possessing  its 
humble  museum  and  gallery  of  sculpture, 
whose  visitors  are  its  artisans.  All  are  sensi- 
ble that  the  more  intelligent  of  our  own  work- 
men are  acquiring  an  improved  taste;  and,  at 
an  early  day,  may  hope  they  will  discover,  that, 
instead  of  a line  of  demarcation  existing  be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts  and 
those  recognised  as  high  art,  an  indissoluble 
bond  connects  them  conjointly  to  prosperity. 
The  superb  remains  of  Grecian  art,  and  in  later 
days,  of  Italian,  testify  to  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  this  truth.  Their  people  grew  up  sur- 
rounded by  creations  of  the  most  sublime  na- 
ture; they  became  imbued — self-educated,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful;  and  being 
familiar  with  productions  of  the  most  refined 
taste,  they  unconsciously  extended  the  feeling 
over  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life. 

Rules  and  instructions  may  be  laid  down  for 
the  production  of  agreeable  form  and  syste- 
matic colouring : but  as  a matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  the  greater  or  lesser  success  must 
depend  upon  the  individual  experience,  capa- 
bility, or  genius,  in  applying  the  unerring  prin- 
ciples of  fine  art  to  the  ever-varying  circum- 
stances of  industrial  art.  Extended  research 
and  observation  will  enable  the  mind  so  to 
adapt  embellishment  to  the  circumstances  of 
varied  locality  or  material,  that  plagiarism  and 
mannerism  will  yield  place  to  elegant  diver- 
sity. 

The  grand  treatment  of  line,  and  the  mas- 
terly combination  of  style  and  effect  exhibited 
upon  much  cabinet  work  of  the  olden  time, 
prove,  in  conjunction  with  the  products  of  the 

* From  an  address  to  the  Decorative  Art  Society  by  3Ir. 
Crabb,  accompanying  abstracts  of  the  transactions  from 
January  1814  to  January  1846.  This  society  was  formed  in 
the  autumn  of  1 843,  by  a few  persons  connected  with  cabinet 
and  decorative  work,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  benefi- 
cial inquiries,  classifying  information,  obtaining  catalogued 
lists  ol  the  dates,  styles,  and  best  engraved  examples  of  the 
most  distinguished  authorities  upon  applied  decorations — 
either  architectural,  or  as  useful  to  manufacturing  art.  J 
They  l»ave  pursued  their  object  very  ably  (especially  when  j 
the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  is  remem- 
bered), and  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  do  so.  An  accession  of 
active  members  is  sought  for. 


loom,  the  impress  both  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing; while  the  magnificent  arabesques  of  Italy, 
disposed  in  every  combination  that  can  delight 
the  eye  and  interest  the  understanding,  place 
decorative  art  far  above  the  position  usually 
assigned  to  it.  Design,  in  form  or  colour,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  this,  and  greater  excel- 
lence ; while  the  latter  is  fully  capable  of  be- 
stowing a finishing  charm  on  the  skilful  ar- 
rangements of  the  architect,  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  ignorant  or  indifferent 
tradesmen,  become  the  means  of  destroying 
the  ultimate  effect  of  his  best  efforts. 


iUtU)  iSQOftjs. 

The  JV orks  of  Josephus.  A New  Translation 
by  Dr.  Traill.  London:  Houlston  and 
Stoneman. 

A new  translation  of  Josephus  was  much  need- 
ed and  will  be  appreciated,  we  doubt  not,  by 
the  reading  public.  What  especially  recom- 
mends this  edition  to  our  notice  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  twelve  parts,  in  which  will 
appear  his  Life,  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  two 
books  against  Apion,  will  be  illustrated  by  one 
hundred  engravings  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
'l  ipping  of  scenes,  buildings,  sculpture,  &c.,  il- 
lustrative of  the  history,  with  descriptive  notes. 
“In  no  ancient  city  perhaps — not  even  in 
Rome,  and  not  in  Athens — are  the  architectu- 
ral remains  of  remote  ages  so  confusedly 
blended  as  we  find  them  in  Jerusalem  ; for  in 
very  many  cases  what  is  unquestionably  the 
work  of  a later  age,  Saracenic,  Norman, 
I urkisb,  takes  up  and  embeds  the  materials  of 
an  earlier  time  ; nor  are  the  instances  rare  in 
which  large  masses  of  materials,  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  arts,  the  resources,  and  the  wealth 
of  a primeval  prosperity,  have,  as  often  as 
three  or  four  times,  and  at  the  interval  of 
centuries,  been  dislodged — have  lain  long  in 
chaotic  ruins ; and  then,  and  by  rude  hands, 
or  in  the  hurry  of  distracted  times,  have  been 
lifted  anew  into  form,  and  lodged  upon  their 
first  foundations.”  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  illustrations  to  be  given  in  this  work  will 
tend  to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  chrono- 
logical problems. 


Ccrmjjoiujcnce. 

PRESSURE  OK  WATER  IN  MAINS FILTER. 

Sir,— Would  it  not  be  an  assistance  to  those 
persons  who  may  wish  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
extinguishing  fire  by  means  of  jets  from  hose 
attached  to  their  water  mains,  if  more  parti- 
culars could  be  obtained  as  to  the  various 
heights  of  pressure,  and  their  results  in  the 
late  experiment  made  at  Liverpool?  and  also 
what  is  the  best  method  of  attaching  the  hose 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
what  is  the  description  of  filterer  recommended 
by  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  or  what 
is  the  best  mode  of  making  filter  beds  for 
large  quantities  of  water  ? — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
One  interested  in  the  same. 


The  Theatre  at  Carlsruiie  Burnt. — 
The  grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe  has 
just  shared  what  appears  to  be  the  inevitable 
fate  of  all  theatres.  How  is  this  frequent  evil 
to  be  remedied.  If  theatres  must  be  full  of 
combustible  fl  ipper}’,  might  not  these  be  dipped 
in  alum  or  other  proper  solution,  to  render 
them  incombustible  ? Some  hangings  in  the 
present  instance  were  caught  in  the  flame  of 
the  gas,  and  of  course,  rapidly  communicated 
the  fire  to  other  equally  combustible  materials, 
so  that  had  the  hangings  and  canvasses  in  this 
case  been  saturated  in  the  cheap  and  simple 
way  so  often  pointed  out,  this  theatre  might 
have  been  still  entire,  and  the  loss  it  appears 
of  many  lives  avoided. 

The  Protestant  Church  on  Mount 
Zion. — In  our  notice  of  Brunetti’s  model,  we 
spoke  of  Mr.  Johns  as  the  architect  of  the  new 
church  in  Jerusalem.  We  have  siuce  been 
reminded  that  Mi-.  Habershon  is  the  architect 
now  employed  there,  and  that  “ the  roof  may 
be  seen  slated,  with  part  of  the  ceiling  and  or- 
naments (as  it  will  be  when  finished),  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Howard,  builder,  Newington 
Causeway.  The  whole  of  the  filtings  will  be 
ready  to  sail  in  a month  or  six  weeks.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


IHterrllanea. 

Manufacture  of  Roman  Mosaics. — 
Mr.  D.  Wyatt,  in  his  paper  “ On  the  Art  of 
Mosaic,”  recently  alluded  to,  thus  describes 
the  manufacture  of  Roman  Mosaics  A plate, 
generally  of  metal,  of  the  size  of  the  picture  to 
be  copied,  is  first  surrounded  by  a margin, 
about  f of  an  inch  from  its  surface.  This  is 
then  covered  over  with  a coating  of  perhaps  \ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  mastic  cement,  com- 
posed of  powdered  Travertine  stone,  lime,  and 
linseed  oil.  This  is,  when  set,  entirely  covered 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  rising  to  a level  with  the 
surrounding  margin,  which  is  intended  to  be 
exactly  that  of  the  finished  mosaic.  On  this  is 
traced  a very  careful  outline  of  the  picture  to 
be  copied  ; and,  with  a fine  chisel,  just  as  much 
is  removed,  from  time  to  time,  as  will  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  the  little  pieces  of  glass 
mosaic — or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  “ smalto.” 
This  smalto  is  composed  of  glass,  and  is  made 
in  rounds,  about  6 or  8 inches  in  diameter,  and 
J an  inch  thick.  The  workman  then  proceeds 
to  select  from  the  great  depository,  wherein 
are  preserved,  in  trays,  nearly  10,000  varieties 
of  colour,  those  he  may  require, — which  he 
then  works  to  the  necessary  shape.  This  is 
done  by  striking  the  smalto  with  a sharp-edged 
hammer,  directly  over  a similar  edge,  placed 
vertically  beneath.  The  concussion  breaks 
the  smalto  to  very  nearly  the  shape  required  ; 
and  it  is  then  more  perfectly  ground,  by  appli- 
cation to  a lead  wheel  covered  with  emery 
powder.  The  piece  thus  shaped  is  then 
moistened  with  a little  cement,  and  bedded  in 
its  proper  situation  ; and  so  on,  until  the  pic- 
ture is  finished ; when  the  whole  is  ground 
down  to  an  even  face,  and  polished.  Six 
regularly  instructed  artists  are  now  constantly 
employed  in  the  Fabrica,  at  the  Vatican. 

Alleged  Mis-management  of  Public 
Works. — The  Sligo  Champion  declares  that 
“the  Board  of  Works  is  humbugged,  the 
Government  cheated,  the  poor  defrauded,” 
while  the  off-shoots  of  a mean  and  broken 
down  gentry  are  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  spoil, 
— the  lion’s  share.  'These  startling  und  ..  Lolo 
sale  allegations,  however,  are  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  statistical  response  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  the  Commons,  last  week, 
that,  “during  the  last  month,  from  19,000 
to  22,000  labourers  had  been  employed  at  an 
expense,  for  work,  of  27,877^>  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  staff  amounted  to  only  2,110/.” 
The  state  of  matters  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
however,  may  not  be  fairly  represented  on 
either  side  in  these  statements;  but  there  is 
in  all  probability  more  truth  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Sligo  Champion  of  the  poor,  that  “ ten 
years  of  continued  prosperity  will  not  revive 
the  manly  spirit  of  independence  which  for- 
merly existed,”  and  that,  in  truth,  the  spirit 
of  paupery  is  becoming  wide  spread  and  na- 
tional. In  many  instances,  too,  wages  of  8d. 
a day  are  said  to  be  so  long  withheld,  that  the 
labourers  sink  exhausted  by  the  way-side,  and 
die  Government  creditors,  a state  of  things 
certainly  very  disgraceful,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  beneficent  intentions  at  least  of  the 
Government. 

Buddhist  Architecture. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  part  of  a letter 
was  read  from  Captain  Kittoe,  who  had  been 
making  some  recent  antiquarian  researches 
about  Gyah,  anciently  one  of  the  seats  of 
Buddhism.  Captain  Kittoe  states  that  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  search  after  remains  of 
Buddhist  architecture — having  met  with  but 
few  fragments  ; but  he  found  a number  of  small 
sculptured  stones,  which  he  thought  were 
miniature  Chaitgas , or  shrines.  The  base  is  a 
cube,  the  upper  plane  surmounted  by  a hemi- 
sphere, from  the  apex  of  which  rises  an  obelisk. 
In  each  of  the  four  vertical  faces  is  a compart- 
ment containing  a figure  of  Buddha.  Captain 
Kittoe  states  that  they  resemble  closely  the 
pagoda  at  Rangoon,  where  five  hairs  of  Buddha 
are  kept  as  relics.  Many  of  them  are  of  ela- 
borate workmanship.  Captain  Kittoe  believes 
the  present  temple  at  Gyah  to  be  less  than  600 
years  old,  and  to  have  been  built  for  the  joint 
worship  of  Siva  and  Buddha.  He  thinks  he 
shall  be  able  to  trace  the  amalgamation  of  the 
sects  by  their  sculpture ; and  he  is  preparing 
to  make  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  relics.  He  states  that  he  has  discovered 
another  of  Asoka’s  pillars  at  Bukrowe,  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  of  the  Buddhists  op  the 
banks  pf  the  Lilajun. 
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Vested  Rights  v.  Public  Health. — A 
short  time  since  a lecture  was  delivered  in  Bed- 
ford by  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  on  the  injurious  effects  of 
intra-mural  burials.  On  the  subject  of  inter- 
ference with  vested  rights  and  interests,  he 
said  : — “ If  I understand  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion correctly,  it  is,  that  there  must  be  no  in- 
terference with  those  rights,  without  an  equi- 
valent being  provided.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  need  be  no  great  disturbance  of  the 
present  vested  interests  of  the  clergy,  nothing 
more  than  a transfer  of  the  means  from  which 
those  interests  are  derived,  from  one  spot  to 
another.  The  same  officials,  the  same  fees 
might  be  continued,  and  I cannot  suppose  that 
any  objection  can  really  be  made  to  the  imme- 
diate removal  and  alteration  of  a system  which 
cannot  be  continued  much  longer.  If  the 
system  is  to  be  entirely  dealt  with  as  a matter 
ot  vested  interests,  then  I think  as  much  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  its  abolition  as  for  its 
continuance  in  its  present  state,  for  I think 
the  owners  of  property  surrounding  the  grave 
yards  could  bring  in  a heavy  account  of  depre- 
ciation of  its  value,  owing  to  the  nuisance  cre- 
ated by  the  miasmata.  We  find  that  vested 
interests  have  but  a feeble  claim,  and  a feebler 
compensation,  when  a nuisance  created  by  a 
factory  or  unwholesome  business  is  put  down 
in  a town.  But  there  is  even  a heavier  account 
than  that  to  be  brought  into  consideration — the 
vested  rights  of  the  people,  who  demand  that 
their  health  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  pai  amount  claim  of  all, 
and  ought  first  to  be  satisfied,  and  legislated 
for;  all  others  are  secondary  in  importance. 
I, for  one,  dare  notundertake  the  responsibility 
of  saying,  that  there  are  any  considerations 
in  the  world  that  should  be  placed  in  the  scale 
with  it.” 

Ipswich  Antiquities. — We  stated,  some 
time  since,  that  although  a number  of  the  Ips- 
wich municipal  authorities  are  themselves 
archaeologists,  they  nevertheless  intended  to 
remove  another  relic  of  the  olden  time  from 
Ipswich,  namely,  the  refectory  of  a monastry 
of  the  Black  Friars  of  the  Dominican  order, 
f according  to  Sir  Franc>°  Palgrave,  the  only 
one  in  this  country),  used  latterly,  though  not 
now,  as  a grammar  school-room.  The  mate- 
rials have  been  sold  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettitt, 
builder,  for  removal,  not  from  any  urgent  ne- 
cessity, but  merely  that  the  ground  may  be  let 
for  building  purposes.  Mr.  Pettitt  himself, 
however,  has  the  good  taste  and  feeling,  which 
his  archteological  fellow-townsmen  of  the  cor- 
poration have  not,  to  be  anxious  to  restore  the 
building,  if  a lease  of  the  ground  can  be  effected. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  architect,  has  prepared  a plan 
of  restoration,  at  small  cost,  which  the  mayor 
and  others  of  the  corporation  have  themselves 
approved  of. 

The  Yankee  Vote  Recorder. — An  in- 
genious machine  is  said  to  have  been  lately  in- 
vented bya  convict  inone  of  thestateprisons, — 
as  a peace  offering  to  the  Government,  no 
doubt, — for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  votes, 
or  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  legislative  assemblies. 
It  consists  of  a register  to  stand  before  the 
clerk,  with  wires  and  knobs  to  radiate  forth  to 
the  seats  of  tl\g*nembers,  and  by  pulling  which 
the  vote  is  registered,  while  the  aggregate  vote 
displays  itself  at  once  before  the  eyes  of  the 
clerk  in  large  figures,  a record  being  also  at 
the  same  time  marked  to  shew  how  each  mem- 
ber votes.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  detail, 
the  invention  must  certainly  be  a very  ingeni- 
ous one,  although  we  confess  it  savours  a good 
deal  more  of  Punch’s  ingenuity,  or  that  of 
Yankee  invention  itself,  than  of  matter  of 
fact  and  practical  reality. 

The  Speedy  Lewis. — Sir:  In  looking over 
your  interesting  journal  of  last  week,  I find  an 
account  of  a lewis  described  by  Mr.  Russell. 
I beg  to  say  I made  lewises  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  and  tried 
them  with  some  of  the  blocks  ot  stone  used  at 
the  British  Museum,  weighing  about  ten  tons, 
but  as  the  experiment  was  not  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, I abandoned  the  plan,  as  I considered 
there  was  a risk.  After  lifting  the  stone  fifteen 
feet,  we  surged  it  three  times  ; upon  the  last 
occasion  the  block  slipped  from  the  lewis, 
which  I considered  a failure. — J.  James.  Lam- 
beth. 

Art-Union  of  London. — The  lists  will 
close  on  the  last  day  of  the  present  month. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Doo  has,  at 
length,  completed  his  plate  of  “ I he  Conva- 
lescent.” 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements,  to 
which  we  have  an  index,  were  issued  through 
the  newspapers  lately  current,  announcing 
that  contract-tenders  were  wanted  for  the 
erection  of  a Church  at  Balby ; almshouses 
and  a school  and  master’s  house  at  Ely ; 
schools  at  South  Shields  ; barracks  at  Port- 
sea ; workhouse  alterations  and  additions  at 
Hoxne  Union  ; toll-house  near  Eyemouth  ; 
iron  roof  for  gas-work  retort-house  at  Hast- 
ings ; goods-shed  at  Keighley ; 6 stations  on 
London  and  Brighton  railway  ; workmen’s 
houses  at  Ashford ; earth,  brick,  and  masonry 
woik  of  9 miles,  and  6 and  a half  miles  of 
Northern  Counties  Union  railway;  the  whole 
works  on  7 and  a half  miles  of  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  ; 9 miles  of  Newport  and  Hereford 
(extension  of  time);  and  11  miles  of  Leices- 
ter and  Svvannington  railway  ; also  for  repair 
of  2,000  yards  of  road  at  Worcester;  and  37 
miles  of  road  in  Hampshire,  &c.  ; and  for 
formation  of  3 miles  of  road,  and  the  building 
of  bridges  in  Perthshire,  &c. ; also  for  execu- 
tion of  various  works,  and  removal  of  roof- 
lead  at  Kimbolton  Castle;  and  for  supply  of 
gas  at  Sheffield  ; and  of  2,500  tons  malleable 
iron  rails,  800  tons  cast  iron  chain,  and  36,000 
sleepers  for  Glasgow  and  Airdrie  railway. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  March  15th.— Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  James’s 
Square,  8 p.m.  Anniversary. 

Tuebday,  i6th.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  17th. — Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.; 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  South- 
ampton-street. 

Thoksday,  18th. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  84 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A.  T.” — (Hope  Coffee  House)  B.  cannot  block  up 
lights  enjoyed  for  30  years. 

“ Wimundhamensis.” — Architectural  education  will  be 
treated  of  by  us  before  long. 

“ Reluctant  Spectator.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Dim. 

“ C.  F.” — An  account  ot  raising  the  Luxor  Obelisk  in 
Paris  was  published  in  Loudon's  n.vui. — . — i m-6..iuc 
soon  after  the  occurrence.  The  drawing  shall  be  returned. 

“ H.  IK.  J.”— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi 

“ F-  H."— (Berkeley)  We  will  endeavour  to  see  the  in- 
vention in  question.  If,  however,  we  visited  every  invention 
on  which  correspondents  ask  our  opinion,  we  should  have 
little  time  for  any  thing  else. 

“ A.  North.” — We  know  of  no  architectural  lending- 
library.  It  is  much  wanted. 

“ J.  C.” — (Islington).  The  Act  does  not  require  that 
streets  should  have  two  entrances.  Houses  would  not  be 
permitted  to  be  built  as  sketched. 

“ G.  B.  W.  J.” — Thanks  for  the  lithograph.  It  ought  to 
have  been  acknowledged  before. 

“ Consuming  Smoke.” — A correspondent  asks  for  “A 
plan  to  consume  the  smoke  of  a brick  kiln  : the  same  is 
doomed  in,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  blaze  from  the  furnaces 
should  ascend  through  the  body  of  the  kiln,  to  make  the 
bricks  of  a clear  colour.” 

“ A Londoner.” — The  old  map  of  London  was  published 
some  years  ago,  but  we  cannot  tell  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
A new  map  of  London  on  a large  scale  is  much  needed.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  premier,  promised  it  should  be  done. 

“ H.  H.” — We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  supply  in- 
formation as  to  the  erection  of  a lecture  room.  The  course 
adopted  seems  a wise  one. 

Received. — “ Dr.  B.”  “ A Subscriber.”  “ C.  W.” 

“ G.  Clark.”  11  Lady  B.”  “ Bond  question.”  “ J.  S.” 

(Guildford  Street.)  “ S.  J.  K.”  “W.  B.”  *‘  W.  H.  C.” 
“ Treatise  on  Mechanics,”  by  J.  F.  Heather,  B.A.,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  No.  I.  (Weale, 
Holborn).  Promises  well.  “ Popular  Atlas  of  the  World, 
consisting  of  detailed  Maps  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Globe, 
with  statistical  descriptions.”  No.  I.  (Jas.  Wyld,  Charing 
Cross).  Wonderfully  cheap.  Haydn’s  “Creation,”  Nos.4&  5. 
(Novello,  Dean  St.)  Handel’s  “ Messiah,”  Nos.  7 & 8. 
(Novello).  11  On  the  Resistance  to  Railway  Trains,”  by 
W.  Harding,  C.E.  “ The  Abuses  of  .The  National  Gallery, 
with  observations  on  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees,”  by 
Verax.  (Pickering,  Piccadilly). 


ABVL&TISEiaENTS. 

« s V. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINE3  are  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a mor- 
tice any  depth  or  width  in  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  or 
soft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  aud  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  moderate- 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES’S,  127,  Goswell-street,  be 
tween  the  hours  of  10  a. a.  and  4 p.m. 


LATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 


does  not  become  hard  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  ofgreater  strength 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  iu  Wuter,  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  und  for  the 
Flap  and  Foot  Valves,  dtc.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  iu  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  and  in  the 
grooves  of  flooring  boards. 

The  VULCANIZED  » >’ 
nesses,  from  one  inch 
of  any  size  or  figure, 


Royal  academy  exhibition.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— Mr.  WILLIAM  CANSDELL,  Archi- 
tectural Artist,  will  be  glad  to  receive  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
fession. for  Drawings  for  the  approaching  exhibition. — Address, 
AY.  C.,  office  of  ” The  Builder,”  2,  York -street,  Covent  Garden. 


Lectures  on  descriptive  as- 
tronomy, during  Lent,  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION,  by  Dr.  Bachhoffucr,  on  the  Mornings  and 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  AVcdnesdays,  aud  Fridays,  with  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, in  which  the  Latest  Discoveries  are  included,  ac- 
companied with  new  and  appropriate  MUSIC,  by  lir.  AVallis. 
LECTURES  on  ARMSTRONG’S  HYDROELECTRIC  MA- 
CHINE on  the  alternate  Mornings  and  Evenings.  CHEMICAL 
LECTURES.  The  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  last  beau- 
tiful DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  EXPERIMENTS  with  the  DIVER 
and  DIVING-BELL,  &c.,  &c— Admission,  Is.;  Schools,  Half- 
price. 


rptlE  EXHIBITION  OF  SELECT  SPE- 

l CIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES,  ou  and  after 
the  llth  of  March,  will  be  OPENED  GRATUITOUSLY  every  day, 
except  Saturday  aud  Sunday,  between  11  and  4,  at  the  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS,  Great  Room.  Johu-strect.  Adelphi.  TICKETS  of  Al). 
MISSION  and  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety, of  the  Exhibitors,  and  of  the  undermentioned  :— 

OXFORD-STREET  : Mr.  John  Mortlock,  No.  250  ; Mr.  J.  Phi- 
lipps, No.  359.— REGENT-STREET  : Mr.  AVhite,  No.  210.-PALL 
MALL  : Messrs.  Graves,  No.  6 ; and  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  No.  13.— NEAV 
BOND-STREET:  Mr.  Pratt,  No.  118.— OLD  BOND-STREET: 
Mr.  J.  Cundall,  No.  12.— PICCADILLY  : Mr.  AV.  Pickering,  Book- 
seller, No.  177.— STRAND  : Mr.  Milledge,  No.  65  ; Messrs.  Greensill, 
No.  148  ; Mr.  J.  Tennant,  No.  149— FLEET-STREET  : Mr.  George 
Bell,  No.  186;  Messrs.  Grant  and  Griffith,  eorner  of  St  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Ludgate-street. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  can  be  had,  except  by  members,  direct  from  the 
Society's  House. 


Paper-hangings  to  the  trade.-- 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  IIENNELL  and 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

ONLY  AVHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  69,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEAV  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


CHEAP  PAI’ERIIANGINGS. 

CLEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
French  and  English  PAPERHANGINGS,  of  every  description,  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cosh.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 
imitation,  C.  LEE  can  assure  the  Trade  he  is  sole  agent  for  P. 
MABRUN,  of  Paris.  AVnrehouse,  36,  Cronboum-street,  aud  13,  St. 
Martiu's-oourt,  Leiccster-square, 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 
Brown  Paper,  ho. 


TO  TUCK  POINTERS. 

THE  Red  Brick  Mansion  at  West  Wratting 

Park,  Cambridgshire,  is  required  to  be  Tuck  Pointed  in  the 
best  style,  and  mast  permanent  manner.  Apply  by  letter  to  Mr. 
THOMAS  FANOAv,  Builder,  Diss,  Norfolk,  stating  price  for 
labour,  quantity  able  to  execute  each  week,  and  reference  to 
similar  work  in  the  country,  done  at  least  three  years  since. 

A Scaffold  is  erected. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

i' !.-  v m GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  AVORKS.Southr 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel.  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  iu  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  &e.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  aud  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  os  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  at 

HALF  PRICE.  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-strect  and  St.  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  los.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  tliau  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 


ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  LADDER 

and  BARKOAV  MANUFACTORIES,  3 and  6,  Tottenliam- 
court  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  and  near  St  George's-eircus,  AVater- 
loo-bridge-road. 

G.  EI.L  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Railway  Contractors, 
Builders,  Decorators,  aud  the  Trade  Generally,  to  the  extensive  as- 
sortment of  Ladders,  Barrows,  Machines,  Trestles,  Steps,  he.  He  has 
always  on  sale,  and  assures  them  he  can  supply  them  on  terms  as 
advantageous  as  any. 

ELL'S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  for  the  purposes  of  Land 
Surveying,  decorating  the  interiors  of  lofty  buildings,  well 


PUBLICATION'S. 

Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1S47,  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal,"  10,  Flndycr-street, 
AVhitehall ; AVk.u.l.  High  Holborn  ; Simi-rik.  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


CARPENTRY.— It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  AV ork  ou  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; 
Ancient  and  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise — 

L The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS' NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  J oinery ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  SUPPLEMENT  A. — New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  &c.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect. 

3.  SUPPLE MENT  B.— Ancient  Carpeutrv  of  England,  Speci- 
mens of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  AVork,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  he.,  he.,  he.  By  an  Architect 
4.  SUPPLEMENT  C'.— Modem  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  Bv  an  Architect 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— A’arioos  Designs  of  Modem  A'erandahs. 
By  an  Architect 

6.  SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Paris. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
aud  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  6<1 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  haying  the  work  direct  as  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  AVEALE,  09,  High  Holborn.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospectuses'a  ready  with  the  First  Part.  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  aud  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-road, 
AVnterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  TileAYorks  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  AVorcester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  AVarehouse,  9,  Albion-place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  he. 


WILLIAMS'S  PATENT  SLATE 

▼ V RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 

as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper. — 
Sold  bv  Xlessrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER.  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  Loudon.  May  be  had  also  of  nil  Country  Slate-dealers. 
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bwu,  Chairman)  in — — 

Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alporton,  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m.,  to  Five  " 


of  the  Great  AVestcru  Railway.— All  communications  to  1_ 
addressed  to  Mr.  AVILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company. 

I.'iiidi'ii.  193a,  Piccadilly,  Feb.  27.  1347. 


o 


AK VINOS  IN  WOOD  — The  unrivalled 


for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings.  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  lie  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  AYest  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranelagh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 


A RCHITECTURAL  CARVING  WORKS 

LM.  (IRVING'S  PATENT!,  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry's  Foundry, 
Ecoleston-place,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Chcster-square. 

Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Machinery,  is  carried  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  having  decorated  churohes,  and  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  arc  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  Fonts,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  head- 
stones, are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern ; scaglioln 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  For  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
are  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  aud  the  prin- 
cipal bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  aud  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE’S  GENUINE  TAVO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed, 

“ G.  and  J.  DEANE'S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  AYilliam- 
street,  London-bridge." 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  ns  well  as  a most  Convenient 
Pocket  Appendage. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STEPHENS'S 
PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  never  wear 
or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  as  Ink,  which  oxydises 
and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  as  from  a Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Priee  15s,  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  AVith  an  ever- 
pointed  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,Stamford- 
strcct,  Blaokfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  this 
Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


Tti 


for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hattou- 
gardeu,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  aud  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  Bv  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEAVERS  FOR  AVESTMINSTER,  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Suho-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  district 
he  jurisdic” — **■*-  * ’ 

.nto  the  riv. 

parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice, that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7,  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  aud  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and 
made  in  sueh  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  aud  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 


upon  application  being  mado  at  this  office  previously  t.  

ration  of  sueh  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  sueh  premises  have 
separate  aud  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners ; aud  all  sueh 
petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and 


_ iquencc  be  commenced  den... 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and  8 Vic- 
toria, c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served, and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  0.  ILERTSLET,  Clerk. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  P.  R. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 

Finsbury-square,  n— ■ — J**  " 

jjeai  latent  i 

34  44  04  84 

64  74  84  Is.  Is.  64  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  64  per  cwt 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  82s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Susli  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  34  5s.  6s.  64  7b.  64  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6jff, 7d.,  84,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Od.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pro-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uuiou- 
Btreet,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3. 6s.  £3.  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven : — 

£ ft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft  6 in.  3feet9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.  15s.  £6. 5s.  £6.  10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  SJ4,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

I?  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  nn  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.,  &e. : all  of  tho  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-lltON  UPSETS. 


Stoves,  fenders,  fire-irons, 

and  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  every  improvement 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders.  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegunt  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station.  The  Im- 
proved Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
bilities, viz.— Roosting,  Raking,  Roiling,  Stewing,  Steaming,  Roil- 
ing, and  Frying.  This  Range  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  warm  a lnrgc  dwelling  and  conservatory ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  surveyors.  To  be  seen  in  full 
operation  daily,  at  DEANE,  DRAY,  and  DEANE'S,  the  Finsbury 
Iron  W orks,  86,  Chiswell-street 


WARMING.— STEPHENSON  & PEILL, 

61,  Gruccchurch-strcet,  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  any  number  of  Offices,  btrong  Rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments. at  auy  elevation,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  V entUation  and  n Pure  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy. Cleanliness,  and  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safes,  Bookcases,  &c.— 
Manufactory.  17.  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL’S 
Patent  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35a  upwards. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 


timber,  &c.,  aud  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  Inst  twenty  yenrs  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  nave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  tho  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Doraet-street,  Fleet-street. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Char  lea-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  fo:  ' ’’  ' 

Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  & 


ir  selection.  A stock  of 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-AVELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  43,  C.mibridge-strcct,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick.  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marino  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  aud  on  the  Continent,  arc  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  AVeld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham;  Loudon  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 
street. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects.  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  winch  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  AY  ater,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a AYater-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
" ’ away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c„ 
,.i,  „t'.i,o  tr,  wliieli  flip  old  closets  are  liable. 


I m, 

which  cause  much  o/tlie  noise  to  which  the  old  ciosets  are  liable 
The  want  of  a AVater-elosct  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  lias  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  " Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  aud  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  nnd  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  auy  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  auv  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-place, 
University  College,  London. 


Bfl  25ft  fBaJestp's 


Kosal  letters  Patent. 


AT  ENT  ASPHALTE 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

The  London  aud  North  Western, 


ROOFING 


A!so  “ DRY  HAIR .FELT ' ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
THOS.  JNO.  OROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London,  and  Bull’s  Head  Yard,  Manchester. 


FELT,  as 

The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  nnd  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

I Aud  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro'. 

I’RICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


used  by 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE'S 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphaltc  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rook,  situate  on  the  Eastern  sid® 

of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STAN GATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London 

HPIIE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes : — 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-bouse  Floors. 


Piggencs,  4o.  &c.  I which  also  renders  it  very 

I appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre-  I 
I ve  t tno  percolation  ofwater,  | 

ASKssasaa'iS8'  “a 

wiTht^eltStprompttiLdiT8SEL  ASPHALT£  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
fn^m°^t°^arLarast^he.uUSe  of  8Pup0U8  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  AYorks  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
r atw  18  Mrther  protection,  it  u suggested  that  Engineeia,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 

CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  AVorks  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  ofa 
spurious  one.  L FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphaltc  Company,  Stangutc,  London. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
AVATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7b.  64  eacli. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


rjAHOMAS  MILLINGTON’ 

AVINDOW  GLASS. 

per  ft 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . . 2jd. 

Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes  :— 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 ia  and  7 ia  by  5 ia  . . 2d. 

6J  ia  by  41  in.  aud  6 in.  by  4 ia  . . 1J4 

6 ia  by  3 ia  and  under 14 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  64  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETT  ES, 
64  per  inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
aud  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEAV  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, aud  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
8d.  per  foot 


S present  TARIFF  of  GLASS. 

87,  B1SHOPSGATE-STHEET,  wxxuovw. 

VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  aud  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Surer  Copal  Vnruisli  16 

A fine  pale  Yamish  for  tiie  lighter 
imitation  woods. — Dries  in  about  eight 
hours. 

Super  Cnrriage  Varaisli 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transpareut  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  as  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  >10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  ) 

Black  Japan  12 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black  

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work 

Stoves,  Ac. — It  dries  immediately 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanners. . . 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

AVhite  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi 

net  AV  ork  

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  AVooda  .. 
Bother  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures. 

Turpentine  A'amish 

French  Polish  

Naphtha 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  


COLOURS,  nod  TAINTS. 

PLUMBERS'  BRASS  WORK 
AV  ARRAN  TED. 

£.  a.  4 

2J  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank 4 o o 

3 „ do.  do 4 16  0 

31  „ do.  do 6 0 0 

4 „ do.  do 6 10  0 

AVell  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 

Bow,  equally  low. 

1 inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  0 18 

6-8th  „ do.  do.  0 2 1 

I ,,  do.  do.  0 2 6 

Pan  AVater-Closet,  complete,  with 
AVhite  Basin,  round' Valve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  AVire  ..  110  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spriug  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe.  20s. 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpcn 
tine,  4s.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  104  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  n:*d  Navy  Greens,  Cromes, 
Blacks.  Blues.  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40s  per  owt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  aud  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 

Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  nnd  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fendf.rs,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  iuvito  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing Ironmomoerv,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J apanned  W ai 


ill  \ If 

■| 

ill)  \ II 

WSeiJumn  imimill'ik 

.1 

il  ~ ..a.— 

==3I 

German  Silver  AVares,  i. 
braci  ng  even'  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergues,  Ac. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cosh, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent Thennio Stove 
is  in  dally  operation.  Also, 
GUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


Tin.l-’rJ,  F.V.LDW3,  ail  OVIPAXY,  53,  J BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


GRAY’S  INN  ROAD. 

Freehold  building  ground,  m 

this  vicinity,  TO  LET.  for  Third  and  Fourth-rate  Houses.— 
Terras  and  Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  WATSON,  126,  Wood- 

Btreet,  Cheapsidc.  

TO  BUILDERS.  , 

ELIGIBLE  GROUND,  near  Kentish 

Town,  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leasea-For  the  terms 
and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  U.  A.  HUNT,  No.  4,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

MOST  eligible  Freehold  Buildme  Land 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Park.— Apply  to  Mr.  F.  P.  THOMPSON,  Surveys 
Water  Works.  Chambers.  Orange-street,  Trafolgar-squarc, 

Pinna  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained.  


4 N Old-Established  Business  TO  LET  in 

iJl  the  above  line,  no  good  will.— Apply  by  letter  only,  post- 
paid. to  Mr.  HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills, 
(iillingbam-street.  PimPco. 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES.  AND  BUILDERS. 

ALUABLE  GROUND  TO  LET.— The 


Term  Ninety-sevti 


Freehold  land  to  be  let  or 

SOLD,  situate  in  FiUoy-park,  Highgatc,  commanding  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  scenery.  The  dimensions  are  140  feet  front  by 
ISO  feet  depth,  eligible  for  building,  fronting  the  high between 
Hampstead  and  Highgate.—  Apply  to  Mr.  f.  ATT  KINS,  Gate 
House  Tavern,  Htehgate. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  ! 

WITH  REG 

Building  plots  to  be  let  m this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  M commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
B OURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  ana  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  .—For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  T\\  ENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
B egenfs  villas,  Avenue-road,  Regeut’s-park. 


SLATE  QUARRY  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  excellent  Slate  Quarry, 

which  has  been  opened  at  considerable  expense,  situate 
within  a short  distance  of  a shipping  port.  The  Quarry  being 
upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nver,  and  having  been 
opened  upon  a judicious  plan,  will  always  drain  and  there  is 
large  space  for  depositing  the  waste.  The  Slate  is  of  superior  quality , 
light  blue  colour,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphur,  lo  attempt  to 


lulphur.  To  attempt 
_ advertisement  would  . 
this  Quarry  is  weU  worthy  the  attention  of 
sess  a first-rate  quarry  of  moderate  size,  that 
wouta  not  require  so  enormous  an  outlay  ns  many  quarries.  Any 
person  wishing  to  purchase,  will  do  best  by  visiting  it,  and,  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  ascertain  its  capabilities.— Further  particulars, 
price.  &e..  may  be  learned  by  application  to  GEO.  HADUf.r,  r-sq.. 
No.  29.  Parliament-street.— 'The  adjoining  quarry  is  now  paying 
upwards  of  o'J  per  cent  upon  its  capital  employed. 


useless ; suffice 
persons  wishing 
would  not  require 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

The  HATCHAM  HOUSE  ESTATE.— FiratrateBuUding  Ground, 
close  to  the  New  Cross  Station  on  the  Croydon  Railway. 

ESSRS.  BEADF.L  and  FOULKESbejr 

to  announce  that  they  have  been  favoured  with  instructions 
to  submit  to  AUCTION,  early  in  the  gpnng,  the  llatehem  Housc 
Estate  (belonging  to  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  Esq. b which  mil  be  divided 
into  suitable  alia  convenient  lots  for  building  purposes.— 1 urthcr 
particulars  will  shortly  be  advertised. 

•25,  Gresham-street,  5th  March,  1847.  


ME 


M1 


TO  BUILDERS. 


TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 

a Compact  Country  Business  with  Convenient  Workshops, 
e Yard,  small  Steam-power  8aw  Mill,  sc.  Apply  to  \.£„ 


TO  BE  LET,  on  a repairing  Lease,  a larpe 

WAREHOUSE,  with  good  Dwelling  attached,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chiswcll-street,  suitable  for  a manufactory  oi 
shops— For  particulars,  apply  *-  «-  '”’rpv  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  a repairing  Lease  for  21 

years,  Six  Houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray's-inn-lnne. 
producing  a rental  of  upwards  of  1001  per  year.  Five  of  the  bouses 
are  at  present  Let  to  respectable  tenants.  The  above  will  be  found 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  bnilders  or  speculators.— For  particulars 
apply  to  S.W.  JOHNSON,  Esq..  Solicitor,  5,  Gray’s-inn-square. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  DEALERS,  or  Commission-Agents 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  t -al,  Slate,  sc. 

rjy O BE  LET,  till  Lease,  for  21  \ ears. 


VALUALE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.  . 

R.  ROBERT  KING  has  received  in- 

^ s tractions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Broad  Face  Inn, 
Reading,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  31st  day  of  March  next,  at  Two 
o'clock,  valuable  Freehold  Estate,  land  tax  redeemed,  situate  in 
Wellington-street.  Oxford-road,  Reading,  Berks,  commanding  a 
beautiful  landscape,  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes,  and 
being  in  the  first  locality  of  the  town,  it  presents  a good  opportunity 
for  persons  desirous  of  possessing  freehold  building  plpta-May  be 
viewed,  and  particulars,  with  plans  aunexed,  had  at  the  iiroad 
Face  Inu.  Reading,  and  at  the  principal  linns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood : of  JOHN  SCARBOROUGH,  Esq.,  19,  Tokenhuuse-yard, 
Loudon  ; ofWM.  LAMBERT.  Esq.,  Surveyor,  40,  Coleman-sirwt 
City ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  22,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad -street,  London 


SHARP’S  BANKRUPTCY.— TO  STONEMASONS,  PAVIORS, 
BUILDERS,  AN  D OTHERS. 

SFIELD  and  HORNE 

ions  from  the  Assignees  of  Messrs 
, - SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Pre- 
30,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  early  in  April,  the  whole  of 
their  valuable  and  extensive  STOCK  ‘ T'  


ME 


ESSRS.  EVERS 

have  received  instruAioi 

S.  and  G.  Sharp,  bankrupts.  ' 

wieu  vtLiuoJi  auu  TRADE,  consisting  of 

Portland  blockB,  scantling  and  slab,  York  and  Purbeck  paying, 
landings,  coping,  sinks  and  steps,  stone  and  marble  chimney-pieces 
and  tablets  ; 80,000  feet  of  Rock  lull  paving,  and  a large  quantity  of 
oi  her  useful  stone.  Also  two  stone-tracks,  three  carts,  crab-engines, 
blocks,  and  falls,  and  numerous  other  effects. -Catalogues,  when 
read v,  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers,  1, 
Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

» ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a LarRe  Assort- 

5?  d ii  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
5 ” and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
e 5 width  and  thickness,  from  i inch. tel Hnoh  thick.  _ 

H “ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAN KS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 

< Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard!  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling's, 

SOOTH WAllK-BRIPGE-'VnARF,  DAHK81DE  jtOM- 
Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  lllackfnars,  a large. 

S&  ..lliaJXW  Mock  or  all 1 

Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  Utt 

mediate  use  : also  a great  variety  of  maclnue-prepared  moulding*. 

'YK'S'SJlS'&.u.tioa  „r„ulK™«H  mmmm, 

fidcntly  presumes  on  being  .able  to  supply  tliem  on  such  ten 


will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours.  Ac. 


such  terms  as 


MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  °f 

every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Koscwwd  AVouiscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac,,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  , Pantile,  uajt, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All 

goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  cnaigea  as 
...  ------  w — extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


mUl  prices.  Very 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approTed  pnncipta 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muirt  Patei^ 
Machinery  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water  camagc.  be  ng  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Urosvcuor 
CanaL  GooSs  fetchld  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


Mp 


BUILDERS  STOCK.  AVERY  ROW,  BOND  STREET. 

— R.  H.  BIERS  has  received  the  mstruc- 

tions  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  relinquishing  business,  to 

SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  on  Friday,  the  19th  March 
and  following  days,  at  12  o'clock,  the  very  valuable  dry  and  well- 
seasoned  Stock  of  Deals,  Battens  aud  Planks  ; prepared  Flooring 
in  White  and  Yellow  Boards  and  Battens  : Doors  and  Sashes ; 
Frames  and  Framing  ; a large  stock  of  the  best  description  of  Iron- 
mongery ; Portland  and  other  Stone  ; a large  quantity  of  very 
superior  Scaffolding  ; Standard  anil  other  Ladders,  rressels.  Work- 
benches Builders'  Carte,  powerful  Crab  aud  ot  her  Engines,  Planks, 
Barrows-, xc.  Ac.  May  be  viewed  the  day  previous  to  Sale,  when 
fatab  -ut  o«tv  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS, 
“ - " , ad-street.  Golden-square. 


X Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached,  i If^nTTjliiERS.  COACH-MAKERS,  TIMBER-MERCHANTS, 
dieibly  situated,  Vj.  i,  Albiou/ploee,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway,  l * ..  . v,  -j-  VCTU RERS,  end,  others  requiring  spacious  premisca 
rear  the  ^ayi*ld0,c,^wR''i^,,^7o^er^um.— Further  pmUouj  lu_n  wealthy  neighbourhood  and  capital  situation  for  business^ 


Reot,  £7(i  pel 


TO  BUILDERS  B1UCK,  STONE.  LIME,  SLATE,  OR  CuAL 
MERCHANTS. 

rpo  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient 

I Wharf,  between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly 
opposite  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of 
the  above  Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  laud  carriage  ways.— 
For  particulars,  npplv  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Staugate  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  Palace  road.  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-pork,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


BUILDING  GROUND,  BROOK-GREEN,  HAMMERSMITH. 

TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  by  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Girdlers,  an  eligible  site  for  building, 
consisting  of  about  Three  Acres  of  Ground  at  the  above  place.  A 
plan  for  laying  out  the  ground,  and  an  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
houses  to  be  erected  thereon,  may  be  inspected,  and  further  parti- 
culars obtained  at  E.  WOODTHORPE'S,  Esq.,  30.  Jewin-strcct, 
-••a  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  Girdlers’ Hall,  39. 
- * “ — ""  -round  to  be 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LE  I',  on  Lease,  or  the  Lease  to  be 

SOLD,  very  excellent  PREMISES,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Regent  Canal,  at  Hackney,  comprising  good  Dwell- 
ing-house, Workshops,  Sawpits.  Stabling,  and  large  Yard  ; also, 
Foursmall  Houses,  which  pay  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  rent 
of  the  whole.  A part  of  the  purchase-money  might  remain  a charge 
on  the  property,  to  be  paid  off  by  yearly  instalments.  Inquire  at 
A.  ROSLING'S,  Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,—  A City 
Builder  requiring  more  room,  would  find  this  a very  favourable 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  capabilities  for  business,  at  the  same 
time  furnish  him  with  a country  house  at  a very  trifling  cost. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

FIRST-RATE  SPECULATION  is  now 

of  about  Eleven  Acres  of  Land 


n the  building  line,  the  Advertiser  having  to  dis- 
pose of  about  Eleven  Acres  or  Land  at  99  years’  lease,  within  one 
hour’s  railway  ride  of  London,  in  Surrey,  aud  within  a quarter  ofi 


mile  of  thejrailway  station.  The  laud 
and  a good  supply  of  beautiful  water  at 

building  purposes  can  be  supplied  by  the  Advertiser  nt  a .trifling 
cost.  The  great  demand  for  villa  residences  will  make  this  a safe 
investment,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  anv  business  man.— For 
particulars,  apply  to  Mi  ” " " " " ' 

square,  Walworth 


. PERREN,  1,  Victoria-place,  Surrey- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Oxford,  a very  excellent 

aud  handsome  Shop  Front,  nearly  New.  with  Brass  Sashes, 
haring  a Lobv  and  Entrance  in  the  centre,  complete  ; with  Dado, 
Cornice,  Moveable  Dado  across  Lobby,  and  Shutters  to  enclose  the 
whole,  flush.  It  is  glazed  with  Piute  Glass  in  squares  about  22 
inches  bv  18i  inches,  aud  may  be  purchased  with  or  without  the 
glass.  The  extreme  size,  exclusive  of  the  cornice,  is  2<>  feet  by  9 feet 
li  inches  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained,  aud  a lithographic 
view  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  PLOWMAN  and  LUCK, 
Builders,  Oxford. 


neighbourhood  ——  — e 

' BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

the  Premises,  Nov.  13,  Avery  Row.  Brook  Street, 

Grosvcuor  Square,  on  March,  (unless  an  acceptable  otter  — 

model,  the  valuable  Lease  of  tin 


Mr.  h.  i 

TION  on  tl 


e convenient  Premises,  which 


rooms,  a spacious  l ard,  Sticas,  saw  pit,  uoaen-nouse,  oiuuie,  ami 
well-arranged  Counting-houses  : attached  is  a commodious  Dwel- 
ling-house, with  a separate  entrance ; the  whole  arranged  m a most 
desirable  manner  for  the  business  of  a builder,  and  which  business 
has  been  carried  on  upon  these  premises  for  nearly  a century. 
This  valuable  property  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  any 
Trade  or  Profession  requiring  Space.  Light, and  first-rate  Situation, 
as  also  for  a Building  Speculation.  The  Premises  arc  held  upon  a 
Lease,  34  years  of  which  was  unexpired  at  Midsummer-day,  1846, 
at  the  very  low  rent  of  £120  per  annum.  ..i,™ 

Particulars  are  preparing,  and  when  ready,  maybe  had  of  J A MRU 
HOPWOOD,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross  ; 
on  the  Premises  ; aud  at  13,  Broad  Street,  Golden  square. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SHIP  AND  BARGE  BUILDERS, 
SHIP  CHANDLERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  davis  and  vigers  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  ou  the  premises,  “Acorn  Wharf,’ 
Rotherhithe,  adjoining  the  Commercial  Dock  Pier,  by  order  of  the 
proprietor,  on  TUESDAY,  30th  of  March,  and  following  day.  nt  11 
for  12  each  day,  an  extensive  and  valuable  stock  of  timber,  500  oak 
trees,  chiefly  Sussex  growth,  and  lying  on  the  wharf  conveniently 
for  water  carriage,  oak  boards,  planks,  scantling,  old  ship  timber, 
moulds,  blocks,  masts,  sprite,  spars,  yards,  oars,  quantity  of  ship- 
wrights’ tools  and  plant,  5 strong  trucks,  10  screwjncks,  grindstone, 
vices,  crow  and  draw  bars,  useful  ship  stores  aud  fittings,  chains, 
cables,  rope,  yarn,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  paint,  60  tons  of  rod  and  bar 
iron,  bar  aud  sheet  copper;  copper  nails,  bolts,  and  fastenings; 
lead,  3 skiffs,  punt,  longboat,  and  lug  ; together  with  oil  the  well- 
seasoned  stock  and  useful  stores,  plant,  aud  fittings  of  the  above 
very  extensive  ship  building  premises,  3 capital  wainscot  omce- 
desks,  stools,  Ac.  To  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  sale.  Cata- 
logues to  be  had  ou  the  premises,  and  at  the  auctioneer's  offices,  3, 
F redcrick's  place.  Old  J ewry.  City. 


BENEFICIAL  FREEHOLD  AND  COPYHOLD  INVEST- 
MENTS, Upminster  and  Ardley  Green,  conferring  votes  for  the 

frmirtv  Hhwy 


MR.  WALKER  is  directed  to  SELL  by 

AUCTION  nt  the  Bell  Inn,  Upminster,  on  THURSDAY, 
March  25th.  at  Two  for  Three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  punctually, 
in  suitable  Lots— Five  Plots  of  Freehold  Building  Ground,  Land- 
tax  redeemed,  fronting  the  High  Road,  Upminster  Halt,  eligible 
for  the  Erection  of  Five  Double  Cottages  ; also  several  detached 
Houses  abutting  upon  the  Chapel  near  thereto,  one  of  which  is  a 
Beer  House  with  a frontage  next  the  High  Road  of  upwards  of  300 
feet  Copyhold  of  the  Manor  of  Gaines,  at  a nominal  quit-rent  and 
fine  certain,  producing  about  <M.  per  annum  ; also  a Freehold  Cot- 
tage with  large  Garden  at  Ardley  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Horn- 
church, producing  18C  per  annum.  The  respective  premises  may  > - 
viewed  by  leave  of  the  Tenants,  and  p rticulare  obtained  ; also 
the  Principal  Inns  at  Romford  and  Brentwood,  at  the  place  of 
Sale,  of  51  r.  WOODARDS,  Solicitor,  Ballericay,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, 16,  Wardour-street,  Soho,  London. 


EGYPT LAN-H ALL,  PICCADILLY.  — Extensive  and  valuable 
Stock  of  Stove  Grates,  and  general  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
removed  fi.  “ ’ “ 


ADVANTAGES  SUPERIOR  TO  THOSE  OF  BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Houses  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, containing  six  well-proportioned  rooms,  with  Kitchen, 
Coal-cellar,  and  Water-closet,  Stoves,  Bells,  aud  Fixtures  complete. 
Ground-rent  £6  each  house.  Term  97  years.  A portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money may  be  paid  by  instalments  as  additional  rent,  within 
any  period  hot  exceeding  ten  years,  whereby  the  expense  of  a mort- 
gage will  lie  avoided,  and  an  arrangement  can  be  made  m case  of 
the  death  of  the  purchaser,  that  the  rent  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
ground-rent  only.  Apply  to  NF.WBON  and  EVANS,  1,  Wardrobe- 
place,  Doctors'  Commoue ; ,vr  at  the  office,  Cwnbridse-xoad,  King- 
street,  Hammersmith. 


ME 


ESSRS.  BURBIDGE  and  SNOW  are 

directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 


Room  of  the  Egyptian-hall,  Piccadilly,  < 
Wednesday,  March  22,  23,  and  24,  in  consequence  oi 
of  partnership  of  Messrs.  Picn  J 


mday,  Tuesday 
... cc  of  the  dissolv 

o.  pannes.,.,,  rn  and  Kollo,  the  FIRST  PORTION 

of  their  truly  elegant  and  extensive  STOCK,  manufactured  to  suit 
the  superior  taste  of  the  nobility,  architects,  and  gentry,  vvho  have 
honoured  them  with  their  patronage : it  consists  of  radiating  stove 
grates,  with  tire  lump  backs,  most  superb  and  splendid  assortment 
offenders,  marble  and  richly  ornamented  metallic  chimney-pieces, 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  enriched  style  of  Louis  Quatorzc,  a large 
assortment  of  or-moulu,  bronze,  and  blaek  firebrands,  or  dog-irons, 
moulded  from  the  most  recherche  of  French  and  English  designs, 
improved  kitchen  ranges,  patent  warm  air.  Hall's,  Amot'a, 
other  stoves,  improved  hot  plates,  bed  and  linen  airers,  sh 
vapour,  and  warm  baths  ; a large  assortment  of  papier  moclie  tea 
trays  of  the  best  quality  and  patterns,  locks,  plate  warmers,  meat 
screens,  smoke-jacks,  coppers,  ranges,  ovens,  boilers,  kitchen  fittings 
complete,  culinary  articles  of  all  kinds.  May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  and  the  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  the  room  ; of 
Messrs.  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  ironmongers,  S,  Jermyn  street. 
Regent-street ; and  at  the  auctioneers’  offices,  2,  Moorgatc-Strect, 
City,  aud  Stratford,  Essex. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
' , districts  of  Chelsea,  Brampton,  ^tUbam  JteMinrton.  A^  Ac.. 
ind  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Deliver 
..pplying  as  above, 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places 
• -her,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road ; Bhth,  Whito 
; Cook.  424,  Oxford-street;  Dean,  46,  Kmg  Wimam^treet- 
103,  Ncwgatc-street ; Holtzapffe1  and  Co., , 64,  Cliariug, 
and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 


Archer,  45.  G 
chapel 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

15;  WIIARF-KOAD,  CITY- ROAD. — N.B.  Country  . Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


INVESTMENT  for  LARGE  or  SMALL 

SUMS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  following  notice 
The  Deeds  for  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Shareholders  m 
the  Gu  arantee  Fundofth  e BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY  are  now  ready,  and  the  respective  Shareholders 
are  hereby  requested  to  attend  at  the  offices,  between  the  hours  or 

Eleven  aiid  Three,  to  sign  and  execute  the  same,  when  the  ola 
shaves  mav  be  exchanged.  _ . ...  . . _ 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  remaining 
unappropriated  shares  entitled  to  the  advantages  set  forth  in  the 
following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  British 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  it  is  desirable  to  grout  loans  in  con- 
nexion with  life  assurance,  and  that  a guarantee  and  loan  capital 

of  100,000!.,  in  shares  of  lot  each,  with  a deposit  of  it  per  share,  ana 
future  calls  not  to  exceed  5s.  per  share,  at  60  days  notioc,  be  substi- 
tuted fur  the  present  Guarantee  I und.  The  Shareholders  Lability 
to  be  limited  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  . 

That  all  profits  accruing  from  the  loans  shall  be  ascertained  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  at  the  end  of  eaohyc*r, 
and  subject  to  the  payment  of  interest  at  5i  per  cent,  such  profits 
shall  be  divided  and  paid  as  follows,  viz,  2-fiths  thereof  as  a bonus 
to  the  Shareholders,  2-5ths  to  be  added  by  wav  of  accumulation  to 
the  capital,  and  the  remaining  l-5th  to  be  added  to  the  Assurance 
Fund  of  the  British  Mutual.  ...  , . . . 

That  upon  such  subsequent  division  of  profits,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  to  the  Shareholders  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  not.  only  on  the 
amount  paid  upon  the  shares,  but  also  on  the  capital  increased  by 
such  accumulations.  , ,, 

Aud  that  when  the  capital,  by  means  of  such  accumulations,  shall 
have  increased  to  double  the  amount  actually,  subscribed,  it  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  to  the  Shareholders,  in  discharge  of  their  ro- 

BPThat  in  consideration  of  the  anticipated  advantages  to  accrue  to 
the  British  Mutual  by  the  assurances  which  will  bc  thus  gained, 
that  the  British  Mutual  Society  shall  have  at  all  times  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  capital  to  meet  unexpected  claims  by  death,  and  in  con- 
sideration also  of  the  l-5th  of  the  profits  from  the  loans  being  paid 
to  the  Assurance  Fund  as  before  mentioned,  the  British  Mutual 
shall  guarantee,  from  the  Society's  funds,  to  the  Shareholders  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  SL  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able half-yearly.  cHARLES^AMeS  THICKE,  Secretary. 
17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blnckfriara 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Gentlemen.— I request  you  will  allot  me  bhares  or  10*. 

each,  in  the  Guarantee  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  British  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society,  aud  I hereby  undertake  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  to  pay  the  deposit 
of  11  per  Share  thereon,  und  to  sign  the  necessary  deed  when 

required. 

Name  

Residence 

Occupation  

Reference 

Residence 


Life  assurance.— British  mu- 

TUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  17,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

John  Atkinson,  Esq..  I Captain  Twisleton  Graves 

Henry  Wm.  Beauclcrk,  Esq.  I Thomas  Hamber,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Curtis,  Esq.  I John  Lodge,  Esq. 

G Godwin  Esq  F KS.,  F.S.A.  Lieuteunnt-C  olonel  Montresor 
H011.  William  Gore  I George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq. 

The  British  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Society  entertains  proposals 
f anv  dcscrimion  involving  the  contingency  of  human  life. 

in  may  be 


of  any  description  involving  the  _ . 

Prospectuses  aud  every  information  may  be 
the  Office,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

CHARLES  JAMBS  THICKE, 


application  at 
Resident  Secretary. 


London  : Printed  bv  Charles  Wvman,  of  49,  Cummingstrcet, 
1’eutonviBc,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  k H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-tbc-Fields,  in 
the  same  County;  and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wvman, 
at  the  Office  of  "TnE  Builder,’' 2,  York-street,  Covent-Gardeu.in 
the  Tarish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coyeut-Gardeu,  in  the  Baid  County.— 
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BOOKS  FOR  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHI-  ; 
TECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 


A.TRVS’.SLTISBIWBZTTS. 

II^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Joiner, 

If  of  good  experience,  an  Engagement  with  a Builder  as  Time 
Clerk,  or  Leading  Bund  ; well  understands  getting  out  drawings  or 
mensuring-up  work,  &c.— Please  to  address  W.  C.,  Office  of  The 
Builder." 

WANTED,  a Clerk  of  Works,  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  some  Second-rate  Houses,  within 
five  miles  of  town.  He  must  have  had  experience  m that  class  of 
buildings,  and  good  recommendation  from  those  by  whom  he  has 
been  engaged.— Direct,  S.  8.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder. 


ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  active 

person  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  estimating, 
mg  out  quantities,  measuring  work . and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  routine  of  a builder’s  office.-Apply,  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to 
G.  H„  Office  of"  The  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


w 


TO  SMITHS. 

WANTED  in  a Country  Shop  of  some 

magnitude  a Practical  aud  Experienced  Man,  who  is  a 
first-rate  workman  ; good  reference  will  be  indispensible , and  the 
situation  permanent.— Apply  (post  paid),  with  full  particulars  and 
wages  required,  to  R.  Eliarshan,  ironmonger,  Cheltenham. 

WrANTED,  a Clerk  in  a Builder’s  Office, 

* v must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  lake  charge  of  the  books, 
quick  at  figures,  aud  write  a good  baud.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  character  required.  One  who  has  filled  a 
similar  situation  would  be  preferred. — Address,  lv.  T.  S.,  Office  ol 
“ The  Builder.’’ 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED. 

\mr ANTED,  by  a Youn^  Man  of  much 

T V experience,  employment  in  Copying  Accounts,  Estimates, 
Specifications,  or  any  other  writings  lor  Builders,  burveyors,  Auc- 
tioneers, &c.,  either  at  his  own  residence  or  elsewhere,  at  a very 
moderate  remuneration.  Country  communications  punctually  at- 
tended to.— Address,  or  apply  personally , to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Kerr s, 
13,  Chichcster-rents,  Chancery-lane,  London. 


LN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 


G WILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  One  large  Volume, 
8vo.,  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  -i  12a  6d. 

III. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MINES.  New  Edition.  One  largo  Volume  8vo„  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  21. 10a 

«,*  SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvcmcuta  8vo.,  with  Wood* 
cuts,  14a 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navi- 
ration  aud  Railways.  One  Volume  4to.,  with  Plates  andWoodcuts, 

11. 7a 

V. 

Cnpt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  MECHANICS.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  6s. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NICS. By  I'rof.  H.  MOSELEY.  King’s  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Reap.  8vo.,  with  YY'oodouts,  8s. 

VIL 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  Svo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  lL  4a 

VIII. 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 


CROCKER’SElements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, ll.  la 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 
TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
Svo.  mod.  XII1 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 

comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  Ac.  NewEdi- 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c, 

ANTED,  by  a Ynunir  Man  of  great 

V T respectability,  a Situation  in  a Builder’s  Office,  as  Time- 
keeper, Bookkeeper,  or  in  auy  way  that  he  could  make  hiniself 
useful.  He  writes  a good  hand.  Would  have  no  objection  to  fill 
up  any  leisure  time  at  the  benoh  if  required,  Wages  of  little  im- 
portance. A respectable  situation  the  chief  object.  Address  1 . B„ 
Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  lias  bad  twenty 
yearn  practice,  and  upwards,  as  Clerk  of  Works  and  other- 
wise, is  uow  in  want  of  A SITUATION,  and  nus  most  satisfactory 
testimonials.  AVould  have  no  objection  to  goto  auy  part  ot  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  Please  dircot  6-1,  office  of  1 he 
Builder."  


TO  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  conducting:  a first-rate 

Scholastic  Institution,  is  desirous  of  adding  occasionally  to 
the  buildings  connected  therewith,  and  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
builder  having  sons  to  educate,  who  would  undertake  the  same  on 
terms  of  reciprocity.  The  education  first-rate  : classical,  mathema- 
tical, and  speoially  preparative  to  engineering.  None  but  respect- 
able parties  need  apply.— Address,  p.p.  to  A.,  "Builder"  Office, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


CARVERS,  Statuaries,  and  Masons,  of  the 

first-rate  character,  may  find  constant  Employment  at  the 
Loudon  Marble  aud  Stouc  Working  Company,  Esher-street,  West- 
minster. 

OYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION.— 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— Mr.  WILLIAM  CAN’SDELL,  Archi- 
tectural Artist,  will  be  glad  to  receive  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
fession, for  Drawings  for  the  approaching  exhibition.— Address, 
W.  U.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


CONTRACTS. 

Office  of  Ordnnnec,  Pall  Mall,  ICth  March,  18-17. 
TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  by  ihe  Honour- 
able Board  of  Ordnance,  at  their  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
on  MONDAY,  the  19th  day  of  April,  1847,  from  such  persons  as 
mav  bo  willing  to  undertake  the  erection  of  anew  barracks,  Ac.,  for 
soldiers,  at  Portseo. 

Plans,  specifications,  and  conditions  of  coutract  mav  be  seen,  and 
every  information  obtained,  on  application  at  the  Royal  Engineers’ 
Office,  Mill  Dam,  Porlsea,  botwecii  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  eaoh 
dav,  Sundays  excepted. 

Tenders  to  be  sealed  up,  and  indorsed  on  the  outside.  “ Tender 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  barracks  for  soldiorsat  Portsca." 

By  order  of  the  board . 

R.  BYHAM,  Secretary. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Pnll  Moll,  16th  March,  1847  . 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS,  for  a Specific  Sum.  for  Erecting  8 LARGE 
lit AGAZINES,  with  sundry  Storehouses.  Workshops,  Landing- 
shed,  &e.  and  Enclosure  Walls,  also  for  constructing  a Basin  and 
Pier  (below  low  water  mark).  Wharf  Walls.  Tanks,  &o.  (co.  at 
Bull  Point,  on  the  river  Tamur,  about  3 miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  Powder  Works  at  St. 
Budoaux  ; will  be  received  at  the  Ordnuucc  Office,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  on  or  before  23rd  April,  1847. 

Specifications  and  Detailed  Plans  of  the  proposed  Buildings  and 
Works  may  be  seen  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  after  tho  18!h 
inst.  daily  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Devonport, 
between  the  hours  of  9 and  4 o’clock  until  the  22nd  April.  1847. 

The  Site  may  be  viewed  on  application  to  Captain  Maolean  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  the  Assistant  Fire-master  at  lvinterbury. 

’ By  order  of  the  Board  It.  BY  HA  M , Secretary. 


tiou.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  123. 


A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 
PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  U.S.,  Ac.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 
METAL.  Bv  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON'.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  31. 3s. 


XVII. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

y Prof  W.  T.  RltANDE,  F.K.S.,  assisted  by 


and  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T. 
J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31. 


TO  BUILDERS, 

CONTRACTS  are  required  for  the  erection 

of  a range  of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Shoreditch.— Plans, 
specifications,  and  particulars,  may  be  inspected  n'  ”*■  'I'ito'ma  s 


TO  BUILDERS. 

CONTRACTS  are  required  for  the  erection 
of  a Collegiate  School  in  St.  John’s  Wood  Park.  The  plans 
mnv  bo  inspected,  and  further  particulars  obtained  at  Mr.  THOM  AS 
LITTLE'S  Offices,  36,  Northumberland-street,  Ncw-road,  by  parties 
desirous  of  tendering  an  estimate  for  the  works. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

fJ^ENDERS  are  required  for  the  building;  of 

A a New  Church  iu  the  distriet  of  St.  Thomas,  Coventry.  The 
plans,  specifications,  and  conditions  of  contract,  lie  for  inspection, 
until  April  7th,  at  the  Rev.  S.  CRAGG'S,  the  minister’s,  Coventry  : 
to  whom  the  tenders  are  to  be  sent  (post-paid*,  on  or  before  April 


lowest  tender. 


XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY  : a copious  Popular  Enoyclopadla  of  Science,  Ac. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 


PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  with  Dia- 
grams, 21s.  L PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  60. 

Separately  {x’artll.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2 vols.  13s.  Gd. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  or  an  Easy  introduction  to  Engineering:  Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  W ork  ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  iHOiuAb  TAIL, 
Mathematical  Muster  of  the  National  Society  s Traming  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  loia^rams,  2s. 

LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  [and  LONGMANS. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY*. 
TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Directors  of  this  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  TENDERS  for  tho  erection  aud  completion 
of  the  Croydon,  Epsom,  aud  Four  intermediate  Stations.  Draw- 
ings and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Engineer's  office  at 
Brighton,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant.  Scale!  Tenders  to  bo 
6eut  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  29th  instant,  at  ton 
in  the  forenoon.  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

Loudon  Terminus,  5th  March,  1847. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS.  ~ 

PERSONS  desirous  of  sending  hi  Tenders 

for  a New  School  about  to  be  erected  at  Hauney,  near 
V antage,  cither  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  works,  may  see  tho 
plans,  specification,  and  obtain  all  necessary  information,  bv  apply- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  GILBERT  MAODoUOABL, 
No.  8,  Parliament-street,  on  or  after  TUESDAY',  the  2Jrd  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Five. 

All  tenders  must  bo  scut  in,  free  of  expense,  on  or  before  W ED- 
N ESDA  Y,  the  7th  day  ol  April  next,  under  sealed  cover,  directed  to 
the  officiating  minister.  Vicarage,  Hauney,  Wantage,  Berks. 

The  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender. 


Guildhall,  March  12, 1817. 

rH  E Committee  for  Letting  the  City’s  Lunds 
will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday,  the  iird  day  of  .'larch 
st.,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  LETTING 


i House,  No.  8,  o: 
■’  jHo 
ad ; 


the  es~ . — ...  — „ . . - - 

Nos.  9 and  10,  on  the  south  side  of  Castle-street,  Git.v-r 
Houses,  Nos.  21  and  22,  on  the  west  side  of  Windmid-sti 
road  ; and  also  TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEasE,  lor  21  years 
from  Lady-day  next,  a Houso,  No.  97,  on  the  east  side  of  V Into 
Horse-street,  Ratolili' ; and  also  TEN DEKS  lor  a Piece  ot  Ground, 
at  the  corner  of  Narrow-street,  Ratcliff-cross,  on  it  building  lease, 
for  61  years  from  Lady -day  next.  Further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained, aud  plans  seen,  by  applying  ut  the  Office  ol  Woria,  t uild- 
hall.  THUS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

T^HE  Committee  nl  the  “Sheffield  Athe- 

nteum  and  Mechanics’  Institute,"  are  ready  to  receive 
DESIGN  S for  a building  suitable  for  the  above  institution,  the  cost 
of  which  is  not  to  exceed  4,  . 00'.  Designs  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
the  23rd  of  April  next.— For  iurther  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J OTlN 
TAYLOR,  Managing  Director  of  the  Institution,  13,  Surrey-street, 
Sheffield. 

13th  March,  1847.  


Architects,  builueus,  and  ii,e 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Oruuiucuia  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  or 
cnimncv-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  aud  other  styles.  UUssto,  bul- 
1 usters, 'vases,  capitals,  to.  lie  dowel’s,  soffits,  bou  moulds,  ft c.  Go., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNu.  HERDER!  and  SON  , 
Modellers,  e:e.,  42,  Purkcl’-sircet,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 

^Aftrstwte'  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  llowere  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  tann  papier 
umehe, 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILI  EltS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

AConsideralile  savinir  " ill  be  effected  in  the 
.purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  P.  K. 
PiniiL,A  " LV'r:'1,0  "'areliouse,  No.  85,  Chdswell-street, 

Fmsbury-square,  near  M hftbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6<i  per 
Best  Town  Glue  -:0s.  per  cu  t.  Do.  Scotch,  32s 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


Is.  6d  2s.  per  1,000. 


Wrought  Burs  anil  Bright  Fittings. 

*• AfU  £3; 3*  3 ft,G  in-  £3-  6d-  4 ft- 

Lists  of  PnceS  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 


pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

T|  IIENL  Y and  C'o.,  WHOLESALE 


and  Manufacturers  of  KITCIIEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  1%,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street , Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars 

A ni.  3 ft  ?,tn-  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 In  4 ft, 

X.A.  os.  i,.',  Uls.  £3,  ig,j_  £^ 

oHenly  s Patent  Improved,  with  baek  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


£5. 


8ft  6 in. 


3 feet  9 ii 


3 ft  3 ilt 

£5. 13a  i,.0i 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.  8d,  and  9d  per  inch.' 


ft 


Do.  Elfiptii  ~ do..  ' at ' “alii  and  4d.  ‘‘"‘do.’""' 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  andeflSg 
m.  great  sat  nit  in  fuel  lo  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 


ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

LA  K(i  E quantify  of  Cast-Iron  Nawy- 

Barrow  Wheels,  at  its.  per  dozen,  at  WALMSLEY  and 
iron  warehouse,  3,  Upper  Thaincs-strect,  near  Blackfriare, 


TTO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

HE  following1  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  and  Co.'s,  194,  Oxford- 
•treet^incli  Cost  Butts,  Is.  Id.  Doz.  : 2J  Do.,  Is.  o’d.  Doz. ; 3-inch, 
3s.  Id.  Doz. ; 1?  Iron  Sash  Pulhes,  lid.  Doz. ; l]  Do.,  ls.4d.  Doz. 
?“.h, 

Mortise  Locks,  38a.  Doz. 


u Pipe,  Is.  7d.  Yard  ; 3-inch  Do.,  Is.  lod. ; 


PL  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

UMPis  of  buperinr  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 

Wain  ana  omafncnf'it  nn i n*rn- f.,,- .r.: , . 


plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories  So 
vfenWi «&rdfmsW!md/of  fil‘uid  Manure.  jjiviok- 
ln  Wromzht  and  Cast  Iron.  HYDRAULIC 
MS?:,  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 


IRON  WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  T I DDEMAN,  Pin-fleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Street,  Blackfriare.  keens  on  assortment  of  Str.Mra  nrmm.n; 


. 1 Ash“^1^JDoo^nn'd'  ^ra  n^cs?5 ^ oile^ 


moderate  prices.— 


PSETS. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR. 
ax'd  cubs  for  smoky  chimsets. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
£9*.  >et;  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namelv,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently  use- 


hwn  .m!lde  in  vwnous  parts 
kin“dom’  ",uch  Bave  given  the  greatest  satis- 


fitetion. 


given  the  greatest  satis- 


GSmS1  STEH.1L1,  is,'  Edra-stet. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  < 


ifc.’ssxr"' "5  ““  »»»**  * s w:?a 


effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
he  effectuaRy  swept  by  the 


order,  and  

sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stono 


viiii  place,  a.-fwrensiitTH  gate. 
N.B.  Lice 


Ail...  ji.i.ujur.noai 

MIDDDLESEX. 

" ?s  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


tweive-incli  bore,  kept 
BENJ.  FOWLER,  SI,  Dorset-atreet,  Fleet-street 


^ TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

J^OOR  srRIN,iS  AND  HINGES.- 


GERISH  S PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
imr|UmnS'  Donsists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
La.u  ,.  .T1  U j §5?  ln  Brass  and  Iron  lor  Doors  to  open  one 
ootn  wajs,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
/nnlIl3  ?u  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  anvmade  at  present. - 
Manufactuicd  by  1.  \\ . GEKl.SH,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


o/a 


WA RM IX G.— STEP  HENSON  & PEI  LL, 

i*  U;  (;raceehurch-strcct.  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 
Merchants.  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  any  number  • • U1 


ivf>m.rCriVl  r 1 tlu  a ,‘d  a J,ure  aud Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy, Cleanliness,  aud  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
CSra,fJv°f  a?y  'Jiuieusions.  Iron  Stfoe,  Vok^.T^ 
V ' Tark-.-n-ee,..  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL'S 
Patent  Ventilating  stoves  irom  33s.  upwards. 


Stoves,  fenders,  fire-irons, 

nud  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  cverv  improvement 
9ifUlPenHC|  ‘0K,t'  c'|  !»'‘wn,--ro.,m  and  Dming-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  I endens.  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station.  The  Im- 
EEE5*  Coo*™?  Apparatus  so  admit- al  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
ThSi  pa’ang'  Bo'Bng,  Stewing,  Steaming,  Boil- 
Kf  : , "’i  ,cra ' e sufficicnt  steam,  with 

if™  f !,  I s"‘1  the  f ,n3,5S 


architectural  carving  works 

Fe^;  ,,i  n INGd?  B-ATENTI,  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry's  Foundry, 
',co.:.k.ad,“g  out.  »f  C'hester-square,  . _ 


thcGll,yien'CCU^d’  prlCC3  "hich  will  eiiabl "Architects  to°cany 
im  ,»aVPJ8  decorated  churches,  and  other  buildingZ 


rnc^e?  Tj^1  a«  a,^cat  saving m price.  Fonts,  ehimnev- 

ftonS’  o«hni  'P-ndo'va'  futed  columns,  monuments,  aud  liead- 
fivorf  ' M™  }l,He",be  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  aud  stone,  made  to  any  pattern  ■ sca  dioli 
S?‘ work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  Lorthe' beautyof 

showranm  wni’  VIini  IC  P«h 'V  ftrc  'e^peetfuB.v  infonned  that 

show-room  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  pre— : • 

other  establishment  m London),  for  the  inspc 


4~!ARV1NG  by  machinery. 

JORDAN'S  PATENT 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

163,  Drury-lane,  and  Chailes-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
nt>vpP'EuiH1P,  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
£>xooOL\  ED,  and  that  the  whole  ..f  the  business  is  now  solely  lus 
and  Ul  conscciuenne  of  whieb.  he  line  tw... , . l.l..a  - ...  , 


c of  which,  he  has  b 


i enabled  to  make  sueli 


_Ivantage  in  quality,  i 

hii  been  re-arranged,  t . 

Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  & 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


HPHE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

Birmingham,  and 


Smethwick.  Staffordshire,  manufacture5 Tu^ra'uudcr'rra  cxdusi' 
License  from  -Mr.  Richard  Ptosse-,  l he  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
noiv  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  La. land  and  on  the  Coutincnt,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cneaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  lo  op.-n  in  thp  u ,.ih 
Boilers  w iihout  F 'Miles 

additional 


u the  \\  eld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
m be  taken  out  and  reflxed  without 
expense.  — Address,  -!2,  Cambridge-street, 


iC,-  k •.-M.-ii-u.  - ym  m,  ix,  eamoriage-street, 
•trectnt’  1Jlnujls‘lam  • London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


T EADBEATER,  many  years  - ariufactnrer 


'"asass 


NJitV.S 


t*-.  secured  l-y  his  linproied  ' • ' — , 

jf»SS  Detector  Locks  throwing  from  ■ 1 - - - 

- '.sa  3 to  20  bolls,  ulucli  defy  tlu-  • . : i -J 

X skill  of  the  bust  experienced  i ■ .!  • 

. JAM  ‘unilai'o  A laic  .-Assortment  j — . 

■ItTlS  *■  u 'proof  Safes.  Ac  . on  ■ 

Sale  Made  t> 


shortest  notice,  at  prices  25  per 
--ut.  under  any  other  house 
London,  at  his  Mamufac- 
■v.  125,  Aldersgate-street. 

FlRE-PRr  — 


. REPOSlIoR Y,  well  adapted 

for  SoUctt/fre,  to  be  SUL I)  a BARGAIN. 


mm 


, of  their  Macliiuerv  aud  the  proofs  of  its 

emciency,  which  are  to  be  fouud  in  the  feet  of  its  being  employed 
i-  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
VW**,11  Westminster,  aud  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I he  Athen'Fvm  of  March  u'tli.  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
tarn  lies  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
Li  tfle  side  of  Grinhng  Gibbous's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful.  The 
!“Pl0Lcd  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  elenrs  aw  ay  all  the  supei-fluitfes  and 
■ “ares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
j-jvj,  tne  relief  or  how  low- or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machineiy.” 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Pnblie 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  on  e Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Scaly's  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
and  Thos  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 


which  Ml ^ U1  lULlv. 

dueing  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eflec- 
fr, oil.*  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  tin 


tually  

eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  p 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  mueli  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  aud  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  aud  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar-1 

, square.— NOTICE.  TO  ARTISTS. 

au  works  of_PwnUns,  Sculpture,  or  Architecture,  intended  for' 

"OVA  I.  *OA  IVV.niV  in , 13,  Kn 


. the  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  ...u_u  ^ 
by  6 o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tues-i 
i.  — — ssiblyi 


the  ensiiii-^ 

sent  in  on  Monday,  the  3th.  . 
day.  tho  6th  of  April  next,  after  which 

be  received,  nor  cr • ■ 

publicly  exhibjtec. 

The  other  regulations  necessary  to  be  observed  may  be  obtained-, 
at  the  Royal  Academy 


n any  works  be  received  which  have  already  li 


- -.  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Dep.  Sea 

I- very  possible  qarc  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  for  exhibition,  but: 
the  Royal  Academy  will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  any  case  of 
Iftjurr  or  loss,  nor  can  it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of  any  pack- 
age which  may  be  forwarded  by  carriers. 

T fl®  prices  of  works  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  to  the 


i r ne  price 
Secretary. 


rpiIE  EXHIBITION  OF  SELECT  SPE. 

-H-  CIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES,  on  and  after 


the  Uth  of  March,  will  be  OPENED  GRATUITOUSLY  every  day, 
m-e?' s“nda?i  between  11  and  4,  at  the  SOCIETY 
V,  Lv?,  °reat  Room,  John-street,  Adelphi.  TICKETS  of  AD- 
MISSION and  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Members  of  the  So- 
C1'ty,  of  the  Exhibitors,  and  of  the  undermentioned 
OXFORD-STREET:  Mr.  John  Mortloek,  No.  £-30  ; Mr.  J.  Phi- 
No  35a ^REGENT-STREET  ; Mr.  White,  No.  210.-PALL 
i ^Lhf?mGraJ.ea'  ^ ?/  and  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  No.  13. -NEW  . 
BOND-STREET:  Mr.  Pratt,  No.  118.-OLD  BOND-STREET: 
Mr.  J.  CundaU,  No.  12.— PICCADILLY  : Mr.  W.  Pickering.  Book-  1 
seller.  No.  177.-, STRAND  : Mr.  Miliedge.  No.  65  : Messrs.  GrecusiU, 
No.  148  j Mr.  J.  Tennant.  No.  llS.— FLEET-STREET  : 31  r.  George 
BeU.  No.  l|6j  Messrs.  Grant  and  Griffith,  corner  of  St.  Paul’s 


neii,  no.  iso:  .ness 
Ch urohyard,  Ludgate-street. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  can  be  had,  except  by  members,  direct  from  the  i 
Society's  House. 


/"^ARVINGb  IN  WOOD — The  unrivalled 

at  ifngtb  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  oiler  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 

olr  iK1!1111111  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
have  fnvaxibly  been  found 

♦JtpSISSP  “A  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
J?,'-5'bur'-il.  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames 
FuSrCC8’  and  evcry  descriPtion  °r  Gothic  or  EUzabethan 
Specimens  may  lie  i 
Wood  Carving  Offices, 
road,  Thames-bank. 


Photographic  portraits,  Ht 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  .ore 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new  | 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Nurfolk-street  aud  St.  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in-  I 
eluding  case,  from  ins.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses  I 
b^'  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting  | 


r 'tv  thana  nunute, .... j, 

truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  T 
Four. 


a card,  ivory,  o 


ss,  combining  the  I 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINGS  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  tho 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  os  they  face  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  aud 
take  down,  aud  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  nuswers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  aflord  greater  protection  to  tho 


WnnHCOef  ?nd  Guilders  are  respeetlidly  iuformed,  that  Carving 
ood'  Stone’ and  Marble,  by  Patent  Macliiuerv,  is  carried  on 


- j been  secured  by  the  in- 

ventor, aud  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackiriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


other  buildings, 

1 inti,  fit.  nr.,.1. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 


confidently  recommend  them  both  lor  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
Bimple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  aud  stiffucss,  being  without  mctul  hinges,  consequently 
‘ rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer, 
i dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 

' ' loved,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  In 

i with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  rna- 
-**' h’ "-oof  oil 


shutters  c( 

any  part  of  the  pM®.— 

chinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  uupleasant  u 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 


i WINDOW  BLINDS,  &o. 
s.,.ij — anil  BUnd-makers  is  re- 
u the  above 


TODD’S  PATENT  PRO!  OXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 


The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  Hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remoic  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTON! DE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  73  to  60.  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


A S . — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 

vote  dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  tho  l-.ii  mm- 
p.tny  and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple 
gulating  it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER 


* • . - - - - oAFETY 

' At y la, can  irom  many  years'  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
■ ...  * of  ort|er  and  in  every  respect 

..  , — frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 

-—  11  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 

adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tcntcra,  T.  LA M BL  It  1 and  apX , at  tlicir  Gas  and  Steam  A pparatus 
•md  Metal  Pipe  Works.  80,  New-out,  near  the  BlacRfifa r$ -road. 


PATENT  CORRUGATED 
The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  ana  isnna-o 

quested  to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  i_ 

articles,  aud  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  aud  stiffness  in  the  laths  -of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affurdiug  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  accessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 


their  general  adopti. — 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
mg,  for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  w ear,  be  liable  to  ran  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity  of  using  the  ratchet-wheel;  and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  aud  is  SAFER  aud  .MORE  DURABLE 
than  aii.v  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  puroose,  thus  rendering 
Jos  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pccu- 
harl.v  suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  Ac. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCE Y, 


115,  Old-st 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IB 


- - — --•  IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict  found  in 
1.KL.UI  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ill  the  aution 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  grunted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED, and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  ale  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required-  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
aud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  las  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  sale  and  durable  mode  of  elleoting  that  object,  ln  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security:  and  nine  years'  practical  experience  iduriug  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  ail 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  iu  order,  aud  last  twice  as  lone  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  tlicir  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  snutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  aud  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  8ASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS. 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombaru-street,  Loudon:  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses. may  be  seen  la  operation  at  the  Works. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  20,  1847. 

'&HE  recent  discussions  at  the 
‘■\]  Institute  of  Architects,  on 
the  arrangement  of  build- 
ings with  a view  to  the 
transmission  of  sound, 
afforded  striking  evidence 
of  the  want  of  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  still  exists,  and  leads  constantly  to 
annoyances  and  difficulties.  Considerable  in- 
terest was  exhibited  on  the  occasions  in  ques- 
tion ; instances  of  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  indefinite  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
respect  of  sound  were  given,  and  of  the  great 
importance  of  improving  it.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  our  reports  of  those  discussions,  we 
have  received  statements  of  various  buildings 
(churches  and  large  rooms),  wherein  the 
speaker  or  music,  as  the  case  may  be,  cannot 
be  heard,  with  inquiries  for  advice, — shewing 
still  further  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  some 
effort  to  lay  down  accurate  rules. 

The  first  step  towards  effecting  this,  would 
be  a collection  of  facts,  obtained  by  rigorous 
investigation  of  a number  of  buildings  ; and  we 
would  suggest  to  the  Institute  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  organize  a qualified  committee 
forthwith,  to  commence  this  investigation.  If 
this  were  done,  and  the  inquiry  were  properly 
conducted,  good  could  not  fail  to  result.  No- 
thing, however,  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
No  dependence  must  be  placed  on  reports  that 
this  is  a good  room  or  this  a bad  room  for 
hearing  ; the  fact  must  be  ascertained  person- 
ally ; and  the  dimensions,  shape,  materials, 
mode  of  ventilating,  and  other  circumstances, 
be  then  carefully  recorded  and  weighed. 
“There  is  no  point  of  natural  science,” — said 
Mr.  Wilson  Croker  to  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1831  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  erection  of  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,— “that  has  been  brought  to  so  little 
practical  certainty  as  that  which  is  called 
catacoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sound  : 
and  facts  therefore  are  the  more  precious.” 
Facts  are  what  we  need  ; a body  of  carefully 
collected  and  well-arranged  facts, — the  result 
of  which  would  be,  science. 

It  is  distressing  to  read  the  contradictory 
opinions,  which  were  given  in  evidence  to  this 
committee  by  architects  and  others  of  high 
standing.  The  circular  is  the  best  form  ; turn 
over  a page  and  it  is  the  worst.*  The  ceiling 
ought  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  flat;  no,  it 
should  be  coved,  and  quite  smooth  ; no,  again, 
the  surface  of  it  should  be  broken  up.  You  must 
have  projections  and  breaks,  says  one,  to  pre- 
vent echo  ; “ the  reason  that  so  many  buildings 
fail,”  says  another,  “is  by  large  projections 
and  angles  internally,  which  break  the  line  of 


* Soane.— In  any  alteration  of  the  old  house,  or  in  the 
erection  of  a new  one,  is  it  not  probable  that  you  will  be 
more  successful  in  hiving  a good  sound  by  having  a circular 
end  than  by  having  square  sides  ? Yes,  you  will  find  that  ir. 
the  Olympic  'l'heaire  at  Vicenza  there  is  a circular  end  ; so 
had  all  the  ancient  theatres,  both  Greek  and  Roman.— 
Concluded  that  shape  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  hearing 
Smirke. — Have  you  considered  whether  a complete  circu- 
lar shape,  a segment  being  cut  off  for  the  strangers’ 
gallery,  immediately  behind  where  the  speaker  would  be 
placed,  as  likely  to  be  favourable  for  hearing?  * * I 
think  if  the  circular  form  were  preserved  behind  the  speaker, 
above  the  proposed  seats,  it  would  be  a very  inconvenient 
room  for  hearing  ; there  would  be  in  all  probability  such  a 
reverberation  of  the  voice,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  hear  with  distinctness  ; if  the  circle  is  not  preserved,  but 
a large  segment  is  taken  off  by  a straight  wall  behind  the 
speaker,  it  would  still  be  liable  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  I have  generally  observed  apply  to  semi-circular 
rooms;  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  rever- 
beration of  sound,  and  especially  when  there  were  but  few 
persons  in  the  room, 


conduction,  and  reflect  the  sound  in  various 
directions,  not  Co-operating  with,  but  thwarting 
each  other ; or  large  and  deep  recesses  in  the 
walls  and  ceilings  sometimes  swallow  up  the 
sound  or  embay  it.”  There  is,  nevertheless, 
something  to  be  learnt  from  the  evidence  in 
question  ; and  an  abstract  of  all  in  it  that  re- 
lates to  sound  would  be  useful  as  well  as 
curious. 

The  circumstance  that  at  this  moment,  there 
is  no  one  able  to  predicate  with  certainty  the 
effect  of  any  proposed  building  in  respect  of 
sound  seems  extraordinary,  but  is  nevertheless 
undeniable  ; no  one  even  pretends  that  he  can 
do  so,  but  all  confess  that  the  question  is  most 
difficult,  and  has  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated. Surely  it  is  time  to  attempt  it. 

Three  important  buildings  are  now  on  the 
eve  of  completion,  the  value  of  which  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  their  excellence  in  respect  of 
the  transmission  of  sound, — we  mean  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
and  the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  In 
two,  at  all  events,  of  these  buildings,  great  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  question  ; 
nevertheless  the  issue  is  quite  doubtful.  We 
wait  with  some  anxiety  the  resolution  of  the 
doubt.  The  ceiling  of  the  new  Opera  House 
is  domical,  consisting  of  two  ellipses,  and  is 
formed  wholly  of  thin  battens  nailed  to  fir 
ribs, — an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship  by 
the  way, — apparently  better  adapted  for  music 
than  for  speaking. 

The  best  form  of  ceilings  is  a question  on 
which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion. We  have  before  us  the  notes  of  a lecture 
on  acoustics  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  Addams 
(who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject),  some 
years  ago.  Our  readers  will  probably  think  the 
following  portion  of  them  worth  printing : — 
He  said,  “ If  we  looked  to  our  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-rooms,  almost  all  were 
bad ; the  curved  form  of  tile  ceilings  refected 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  to  a certain  point, 
and  while  one  person  was  overpowered  with 
sound,  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
could  not  hear  a word  distinctly;  ard  he  was 
not  a little  apprehensive,  that  from  the  want 
of  proceeding  on  scientific  principles,  many 
new  buildings  would  be  spoiled  in  the  same 
manner.  The  form  of  room  that  was  adapted 
for  music  would  be  bad  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  vice  versa;  therefore,  architects 
should  never  attempt  to  combine  the  two  ob- 
jects in  the  same  building.  They  required  a 
certain  degree  of  echo  for  music ; but  the 
great  effort  should  be  to  get  rid  of  all  reverbe- 
ration in  a room  intended  for  public  speaking. 
Having  heard  his  objections  to  public  buildings 
as  they  were  at  present  constructed,  they 
would  naturally  feel  disposed  to  ask  the  form 
of  room  he  was  disposed  to  recommend.  Now, 
he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  tell  them  the  pre- 
cise form  that  he  considered  best;  but  he 
would  recommend  the  avoidance  of  apartments 
of  a circular  form  by  all  means,  as  the  audience 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  reverberation  of 
the  speaker’s  voice;  the  elliptical  form  pro- 
duced still  greater  evils  ; and,  in  fact,  whether 
the  apartment  were  intended  for  music  or 
speaking,  it  should  be  divested  of  all  curvature. 
Neither  would  he  have  semicircular  rooms, 
although,  if  built  in  this  shape,  they  might  be 
improved,  if  not  effectually  cured,  by  ornament- 
ing the  walls  with  columns  and  pilasters,  by 
furnishing  the  windows  with  drapery,  by  cover- 
ing the  floor  and  benches  with  drugget  or 
carpeting ; and  if  that  would  not  do,  he  would 
dissect  the  ceiling  with  cross  beams,  and  in- 
troduce figures  and  ornaments  in  its  decora- 
tion, so  that  the  sound  of  the  speaker’s  voice 


would  be  broken  into  a diversity  of  reverbera- 
tions. Should  all  this  fail  in  remedying  the 
inconvenience,  he  would  wainscot  the  room 
with  wood,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by 
which  the  number  of  the  echoes  would  be  mul- 
tiplied ad  infinitum  (?)  The  Royal  Institution 
was  built  in  a curved  form,  and  would  be  very 
bad  were  it  not  that  it  was  lined  with  wood, 
and  furnished  in  other  respects  so  as  to  destroy 
the  reverberations  which  he  had  described.” 

Alberti  says, — “ I will  not  omit  one  observa- 
tion (speaking  of  the  Senate-house),  namely, 
that  no  place  where  we  are  to  hear  the  voices 
of  persons  either  speaking,  singing,  or  dis- 
puting, should  ever  be  vaulted,  because  such 
roofs  confound  the  voice  with  echoes ; whereas 
a flat  ceiling,  made  of  timbers,  renders  the 
sound  more  clear  and  distinct.” 

And  yet  the  curved  form  of  ceiling  is  found 
in  some  of  the  best  theatres  and  rooms  for 
hearing  in.  At  her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  when 
rebuilt  by  Novosielski,  great  care  was  taken 
to  avoid  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  on  every  other  part, — the  whole  was 
kept  flat  to  give  as  little  interruption  as  possible 
to  the  progress  of  sound  ; and  this  is  cerlainly 
one  of  the  best  theatres  in  Europe  for  music.* 
Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  at  a cer- 
tain distance  from  the  back,  there  is  a very 
distinct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disagreeable 
echo,  and  you  may,  in  one  place  here,  hear  the 
prompter  from  his  box  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage  as  plainly  as  you  can  the  singers.  We 
know  of  no  other  part  of  the  house,  however, 
where  the  sound  seems  in  any  way  confused 
or  interfered  with. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  many  things  which 
concur  to  produce  a bad  or  good  hearing 
apartment.  Attention  to  two  or  three  points 
is  not  sufficient;  and  in  cases  where  the  more 
prominent  requirements  have  been  attended  to 
without  good  effect,  we  should  perhaps  find  on 
strict  investigation  a reason  for  the  failure,  and 
so  remove  what  might  seem  to  be  a contra- 
diction. 

Foremost  amongst  the  less  obvious  circum- 
stances affecting  the  conveyance  of  sounds  in  a 
building  is  the  mode  of  ventilation  employed, — 
the  manner  in  which  air  is  brought  in  and 
taken  out.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
room  will  alone  cause  great  difficulty;  as  may 
be  proved  by  striking  a glass  filled  with  water, 
and  one  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the 
latter  case,  a dead  and  leaden  sound  alone  is 
produced ; and  the  wet  blanket,  to  speak 
literally,  thrown  on  a singer’s  exertions  by  the 
breath  of  the  audience  in  an  ill-constructed 
apartment,  becomes  understandable. 

The  effect  of  two  or  more  reciprocating  bo- 
dies upon  a sound  is  curious.  An  experiment 
occurs  to  us  which  shewed  it  forcibly.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  when  the 
vibrating  body,  which  sets  the  air  in  motion, 
is  placed  between  two  reciprocating  bodies  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
from  one  of  them  shall  cross  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  from  the  other  at  right  angles,  the 
sound  ceases;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  two  such  reciprocating  bodies  are  placed 
so  that  their  vibrations  mingle  in  right  lines , the 

* The  theatre  at  Parma  is,  without  exception,  the  largest 
in  Europe.  Addison,  in  his  remarks  on  several  parts  of 
Italy,  says,  “ It  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  from  the 
very  depth  of  the  stage  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  the  farthest  part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a whisper- 
ing place.”  I)r.  Moore,  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  observes 
“that  a whisper  is  heard  all  over  this  immense  house.” 
This  theatre  is  surrounded  on  the  inside  with  columns.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Pietro  Paulo,  in  his  plan,  shews  thirteen 
intercolumniations  ; Mr.  Saunders  fifteen  ; and  Patte  seven- 
teen ; consequently  the  lengths  of  the  theatre  in  these  plans 
differ.  The  last  of  these  writers  states  that  he  measured  it 
hirnself,  and  remarks  that  there  are  seventeen  intercolumni- 
ations. The  theatres  at  Vicenza  and  Bordeaux  are  also  sur- 
rounded with  columns  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  stated 
to  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  sound  ; how  these  orna- 
ments in  relief  will  be  reconciled  with  the  necessity  of  a 
smooth  surface,  remains  to  be  explained,”— Ware, 
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sound  reaches  its  maximum.  It  was  shewn  by 
two  ordinary  drinking  glasses,  each  of  which 
emitted  the  note  C when  a tuning-fork  was 
applied  to  them.  When  one  was  held  hori- 
zontally and  the  other  perpendicularly,  with 
the  lips  of  each  in  contact,  and  a tuning- 
fork  was  placed  at  the  intersection,  the  sound 
ceased , and  when  they  were  held  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  tuning-fork  (mouth  over  mouth), 
the  sound  was  doubled.  This  may  involve  the 
reason  why  some  cross-churches  are  very  bad 
for  hearing  in.* 

We  repeat  our  suggestion  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  forthwith  to  investigate  a 
number  of  buildings  known  to  be  good  or  bad 
in  respect  of  sound.  “ Were  this  made 
a subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  construction 
of  all  public  buildings,”  says  Dr.  Reid, 
“ our  orators  would  not  be  so  often  ex- 
hausted by  the  mere  mechanical  endeavours 
which  they  are  at  times  compelled  to  make 
when  addressing  the  most  silent  and  listening 
assembly;  nor  would  the  audience,  in  their 
turn,  be  compelled  to  exert  an  exhausting  at- 
tention, in  their  anxiety  to  catch  the  mere 
verbal  expression  of  the  individual  who  is  ad- 
dressing them.  A few  examples  would  soon 
make  most  people  aware  of  the  difference 
between  mere  noisy  prolonged  reverberation 
and  a sustained  purity  of  intonation.  And 
when  the  latter  has  been  successfully  attained, 
the  human  voice  can  then  portray  itself  in  all 
its  commanding  eloquence  ; its  full  expression 
dwells-  upon  the  ear;  no  jarring  discord  mars 
its  harmony.  It  swells  and  dies  away  like 
the  vast  tidal  wave  which  moves  upon  the 
ocean,  and  not  like  the  noisy  breakers,  whose 
returning  surge  produces  nothing  but  the  most 
tumultuous  and  confused  agitation  upon  its 
unequal  shores.”  Exeter  Hall  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a very  bad  room,  and  the  committee  could 
not  do  better  than  commence  their  examina- 
tion there,  as  the  public  might  then  possibly 
derive  some  immediate  advantage  from  the 
remedies  that  might  be  tried. 


MEMORANDA,  THROUGH  THE  AID  OF  A 
“PERSPECTIVE”  MEDIUM. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
terms,  we  frequently  discover  singular  in- 
stances of  words  becoming  fixed  in  a sense 
opposed  to  their  etymology  : this  is  particularly 
striking  in  those  adopted  in  architecture.  The 
subject  has  several  times  occupied  our  atten- 
tion, ar.d  is  so  far  important,  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  use  of  the  word  “ perspective.” 
Properly  speaking,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  Tal- 
bot, there  should  be  two  words,  one  derived 
from  perspiccre,  to  look  through,  and  signify- 
ing a telescope,  and  the  other  the  science,  or 
art,  of  delineating  objects  upon  a plain  sur- 
face. This  discrepancy  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  his  late  work  on  “ English  Etymo- 
logies ;”  and  he  argues,  that  the  science  should 
be  called  “prospective, being  the  art  of  delinea- 
ting a prospect,  or  view.  And  so  it  is  called 
in  Italian  la  ‘ prospettiva,'  which  shews  the 
error  we  have  fallen  into.”  There  may  be  also, 
some  evidence  of  the  want  of  precision  in  this 
term,  in  the  constant  pronunciation  given  by 

* When  waves  of  sound  are  excited  simultaneously  in 
different  places,  each  advances,  according  to  the  laws  of  un- 
dulatory  motion,  independently  of  the  other.  Where  they 
meet,  they  cross  each  other’s  path,  and  afterthis  intersection 
each  pursues  its  course  unaltered.  From  this  circumstance 
we  may  comprehend  how  several  sounds  and  notes  may  be 
heard  at  once.  It  is  only  at  their  points  of  intersection  that 
they  affect  each  other,  by  adding  to  or  diminishing  their 
force  or  even  by  neutralizing  each  other,  when  interference 
arises. 

Exp.  Hold  a tuning-fork  in  a state  of  vibration,  so  near  to 
the  ear  that  its  tone  can  be  easily  distinguished  ; if  its  handle 
be  turned  round  with  moderate  quickness,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  sound  seems  almost  to  cease,  when  the  aperture  of 
the  ear  is  in  a line  with  the  diagonal  drawn  through  one  of 
the  prongs,  and  that  it  is  most  plainly  heard  when  the  flat 
face  of  the  prong  is  towards  the  ear.  This  change  in  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  the  strength  with  which  the  sound 
falls  upon  the  ear  takes  place  four  times  in  each  revolution. 
To  perform  this  experiment  so  that  several  persons  may  per- 
ceive it  at  the  same  time,  turn  the  tuning-fork  round  over 
the  mouth  of  a glass  flask. — Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics. 


those  who  are  not  in  the  constant  habit  of 
using  it;  and  these  persons,  called  “un- 
educated,” are,  it  seems,  not  in  error  in  the 
use  of  ‘'  prospective,”  which  appears  to  them, 
and  is  thus  considered  to  be  correct.  It  is  clear 
that  in  speaking  of  objects  or  scenes  to  be 
observed  or  delineated,  we  should  discriminate 
between  the  object  itself,  and  the  medium  of 
conveying  the  impression.  In  the  ordinary 
dictionaries,  the  word  “ perspective  ” is  inter- 
preted indifferently,  as  “ a spying-glass,”  “ a 
view,”  “ a vista,”  or  as  “ the  science  of  de- 
lineatingobjects;”  and  the  propriety  of,  at  least, 
the  meaning  first  given,  is  shewn  by  the  ety- 
mology. In  old  topographical  works,  we 
find  any  illustration,  say  of  a mansion,  called 
“ a prospect  or  view  ” of  whatever  place,  and 
“la  prospettiva,”  when  similarly  employed, 
would  seem  to  be  strictly  synonymous.  Now 
the  science  of  perspective  is  founded  upon  the 
supposition,  or  fact,  of  a medium  being  inter- 
posed between  the  object,  or  prospect,  and  the 
eye,  which  medium  performs  the  office  of  con- 
veying the  impression,  just  as  does  the  tele- 
scope. Admitting  therefore,  that  Mr.  Talbot’s 
arguments  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  that 
“ prospective  ” may  be  a very  fitting  name  for 
the  delineation  of  a prospect,  we  merely  say, 
that  the  ordinary  use  of  “ perspective”  as  the 
name  of  the  science , is  capable  of  defence,  as 
the  science  may  perhaps  correctly  take  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  actually  perspective  medium, 
its  groundwork  as  a science.  However,  the 
use  of  “ perspective  ” substantively  and  alone, 
to  signify  a delineation,  is  we  need  hardly  say 
erroneous  ; obviously  it  should  be  used  as  an 
adjective. 

We  may  further  make  our  memoranda  the 
medium  of  noting  down  the  explanation  of 
another  use  of  the  word  “ perspective,”  which 
has  puzzled  many  commentators  upon  Shak- 
speare.  In  the  Shakspeare  Society’s  papers, 
(1844,  Vol.  I.  Art.  XXII.)  Mr.  Tomlins  has 
given  some  corrections  of  the  ordinary  text  of 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  made  by  Sir  Win.  Black- 
stone,  great  as  a commentator  upon  a very 
different  subject  ; but,  as  amongst  the  hundred 
other  speculations  about  the  great  poet,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  a lawyer,  and  proved, 
to  the  extent  that  almost  any  other  similar 
opinion  may  be,  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  works,  perhaps  he  may  furnish  a precedent. 
The  notes  are  headed  : — 

“ Cursory  observations  on  Shakspeare,  with 
a particular  view  to  Sr  T.  II. ’s  emendations. 
a.d.  1746. 

“ The  Quotations  are  according  to  ye  pages 
of  y®  London  edition  in  Octavo  of  1745  (viz., 
Sr  Tho.  Hanmer’s  edition  of  Shakespeare).” 

And  amongst  them  is  the  following: — 

“ Vol.  III.,  page  219,  K.  R-ich.  II.,  sc.  5, 

“ Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz’d  upon 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ; eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form. 

The  perspectives  now  used,  are  surely  widely 
different  from  those  used  in  y®  days  of  Sbak- 
spear ! We  should  rather  have  wrote  (as 
perhaps  he  did), 

Like  perspectives,  which  gaz’d  upon  awry, 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ; rightly  eyed 
Distinguish  form. 

Besides  that  this  Reading  agrees  with  y® 
sense,  v\Chy®  other  does  not.” 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
contributor  to  make  further  comment  upon 
these  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  or 
perhaps  the  extract  in  question  would  have 
afforded  sufficient  room  for  it.  The  passage 
in  the  play,  occurs  not  in  any  fifth  scene,  but 
in  act  II.,  scene  2nd,  and  reads  thus  : — 

“ For  sorrow’s  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects 
Like  perspectives,”  &c. 

It  seems,  that  the  word  is  here  used  in  the 
manner  to  which  we  have  objected ; and 
possibly  something  like  the  child’s  toy,  by 
which  a building,  delineated  upon  a horizontal 
surface,  in  a distorted  form,  is  made  to  appear 
correct,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  at  a certain 
point,  might  be  what  was  referred  to.  But,  in 
a note  in  “ Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakespeare,” 
which,  having  been  published  previously,  would 
have  been  worth  alluding  to  in  the  article,  the 
explanation  is  perhaps  more  correctly  given 
thus : — 

“These  perspectives  were  produced  by 
cutting  a board,  so  that  it  should  present  a 


number  of  sides,  or  fiats,  when  looked  at 
obliquely.  To  these  sides  a print,  or  drawing, 
cut  into  parts,  was  affixed  ; so  that  looked  at 
‘awry’  the  whole  picture  was  seen,  looked  at 
direct — ‘ rightly  gaz’d  upon,’ — it  shewed  ‘no- 
thing but  confusion.’  Dr.  Plot,  in  bis  ‘ His- 
tory of  Staffordshire,’  describes  these  perspec- 
tives.” This  toy  may  indeed  now  be  seen  in 
many  shops,  and  was  probably  that  alluded  to, 
as  it  agrees  best  with  tho  lines  preceding  those 
quoted  by  Blackstone  ; and  the  other  would 
require  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to 
ordinary  artists  of  Shakspeare's  time.  The 
art  of  delineating,  though  it  had  occupied  the 
labours  of  many  great  men  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, was  certainly  inferior  to  the  present  time 
in  one  branch,  that  of  linear  perspective;  and 
the  state  of  this  art  would  afford  a subject  fop 
much  interesting  research,  the  more  so  from 
its  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the 
drama.  We  know  that  in  the  treatment  of 
perspective,  the  artists  of  the  present  day  are 
honourably  distinguished,  though  even  less 
than  their  merits  deserve,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  art  finding  its  exercise  mainly  as 
a department  of  the  profession  of  an  architect, 
and  coming,  comparatively,  little  before  the 
world.  As  scene  painters,  too,  there  are 
several  artists  of  rare  ability,  not  only  as  deli- 
neators, but  as  producers  of  designs,  character- 
ized by  remarkable  originality  and  great  power 
of  fancy’. 


THE  IPSWICH  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  be  able,  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  facts  of  this  case.  1 must 
first  tell  you,  however,  that  a circumstance  has 
occurred  which  places  me,  feeling  most 
strongly  as  I do  upon  the  subject,  in  a some- 
what awkward  position.  It  is  no  less  than  the 
receipt  of  an  assurance  from  a member  of  the 
committee,  a man  above  all  suspicion,  per- 
sonally known  to  and  respected  by  me,  that  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  and  much  pains  be- 
stowed upon  the  consideration  of  the  designs, 
seven  in  number,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
belief  the  plans  chosen  were  the  best.  Now 
having  fairly  stated  so  much,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  you  askotch  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  they  have  appeared  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  watched  them  with  some 
interest.  The  tale  is  a brief  one. 

There  is  resident  in  Ipswich  a retired 
tradesman,  a man  I believe  of  great  respect- 
ability, whose  pleasure  it  is  to  invest  his 
capital  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  of 
different  classes.  He  is  like  Osric,  “ spa- 
cious in  the  possession  of  dirt,”  and  among 
other  precious  things  holds  certain  land  in 
the  very’  centre  of  the  town,  whereon  on 
either  side  of  the  neio  street  to  the  new 
railway  station  (an  ordinary  case)  are  aris- 
ing, in  reality  or  imagination,  houses,  shops, 
bazaars,  arcades,  a museum,  et  hoc  yenus 
omne,  calculated  to  return  from  — to  — per 
cent.,  but  not  calculated,  as  I could  shew 
you  if  you  were  here,  to  add  to  the  architec- 
tural glories  of  Ipswich.  Well  ; the  museum 
being  secured,  it  was  thought  — a happy 
thought!  that  an  opposite  corner  destitute  of 
an  occupant,  could  not  be  better  appropriated 
than  to  the  purposes  of  our  Institute  ! Now 
this  gentleman's  son  happened  to  be  a member 
of  this  very  institute’s  very  building  commit- 
tee, and  to  be  supported  therein  and  thereon, 
as  the  very  sequel  will  shew,  with  and  by  a 
majority.  It  was  tried  on.  The  gentleman’s 
4 architect’  (pronounced  here  most  frequently 
artshilec)  was  employed  ‘ to  make  a plan.’ 
This  person  is  one  of  those  “ members  of  the 
profession,”  who,  not  having  been  troubled 
with  any  servitude,  real  or  feigned,  other 
than  that  which  belongeth  unto  the  bench 
of  the  honest  carpenter,  is  not  often 
troubled  with  scruples  of  professional  etiquette 
as  you  shall  hear.  Well  nothing  else  would 
do.  The  sub-committee  reported  that  they 
had  found  an  eligible  spot,  and  had  a plan  in 
petto.  The  great  committee  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  land,  and  would  have  a 
competition  for  the  building.  Good  ! now 
comes  the  pith  of  the  story.  The  competi- 
tionizers  carried  the  day,  but  were  “ gravelled” 
to  know  what  premium  to  offer  : when  lo  ! 
who  should  be  opportunely  outside  the  door, 
but  this  very  man  of  lints  and  rules,  this 
“ artshitec.”  Call  him  in — ask  him  the  ques- 
tion— ’tis  done,  and  he  fixes  the  value  of  the 
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aggregate  professional  talent  of  Ipswich  at 
five  pound  five!  !!  It  staggers  you — I vouch 
for  its  ti  uth.  The  end  is  of  course  in  view  from 
that  hour.  The  advertisements  appear — are 
laughed  at — denounced — scouted;  read,  listen- 
ed to,  and  for  various  reasons  answered.  The 
committee  meet.  They  consult,  and  after  a 
week’s  grave  deliberation  theyselect(remember 
“ my  son  and  his  majority”).  Well,  and  who, 
suppose  you,  is  the  fortunate  individual.  You 
cannot  guess.  These  things  are  of  course  so 
uncertain.  It  is  the  best  design  of  course, 
and  may  he  from  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Well — wonders  will  not  cease.  In  this 
instance  singular  coincidence  ! the  man  turns 
out  to  be  no  other  than  the  very  artshitec,  the 
man  of  planes  and  chisels,  the  heaven-taught 
member  of  the  profession.  Yes,  he  made  the 
first  plan,  lie  said,  “five  pound  five”  was 
the  “ wally  ” of  the  article,  and  he’s  won  it. 

Anon — that  is,  in  Saturday’s  Journal,  you 
shall  hear  what  occurred  at  the  public  meeting 
which  followed.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  they 
accepted  the  plan.  I feel  I have  occupied 
too  much  of  your  space,  and  therefore 
hastily  subscribe  myself  an 
Unwilling  Spectator  ok  these  Doings. 

Ipswich,  16th  March,  1847- 


YEOVIL  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  columns  of  the  20th  ult.  con- 
tained an  advertisement  for  designs  for  the 
above  building.  I applied  for  the  particulars, 
the  terms  of  which,  as  they  are  no  doubt  known 
to  many  of  your  readers,  I will  not  trouble 
you  with  ; but  a circular  I have  to-day  received 
is  so  rich  a specimen  of  its  class,  that  I cannot 
resist  forwarding  it  to  you,  with  iny  rejoinder. 
Your  present  notice  of  this  affair  will  effect  far 
more  good  than  the  insertion  of  a score  of 
complaints  made  to  you,  as  they  generally  are, 
after  the  competition  has  been  settled  : and  the 
only  parties  in  power  are  the  committee,  who 
have  obtained  the  designs  required. 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  blame  these  gen- 
tlemen at  Yeovil  at  all.  How  can  they  be 
supposed  to  know  intuitively  what  is  due  to 
architects  on  such  occasions?  It  is  exceed- 
ingly natural  for  them  to  squeeze  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  competing  parties,  who,  good 
souls,  seem  so  silently  patient  of  their  yoke. 
Finding  that  such  terms  as  these  draw  designs, 
porterage,  postage,  post-office  orders, <?£  cetera, 
etcetera , et  cetera — who  knows  but  more  daring 
spirits  (“  Special  commissioners”  yet  unborn) 
may  advertise  for  designs  to  be  submitted 
carriage  free,  with  a ton  of  slates,  or  a few 
loads  of  timber  gratis , from  each  delighted 
competilor  ? 

Architects  have  no  one  else  to  thank  for  this 
state  of  things  but  themselves : its  cure  most 
assuredly  rests  with  them.  If  they  would  but 
themselves  dictate,  and  insist  on  terms  with  ad- 
vertising parties, previous  to  submitting  designs 
for  public  structures,  they  might  considerably 
ameliorate,  if  not  altogether  reform  the  system, 
of  architectural  competition  ; a thing  most  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  to  which  the  public  are  mainly 
indebted  for  such  beautiful  modern  edifices  as 
we  have,  and  the  profession  (albeit  it  is  now 
most  grievously  taxed  for  it)  the  well-merited 
distinction  of  some  of  its  gifted  members. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  William  Young. 
London,  March  11,  1847. 

Yeovil,  March  10th,  1847. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  at  a meeting 
of  i he  special  commissioners  held  this  day,  the 
time  for  receiving  plans  was  extended  to  the 
29th  instant,  from  such  architects  as  shall  de- 
liver their  plans  to  me,  free  of  postage,  on 
that  day,  accompanied  with  a post-office  order 
for  5s.  payable  to  me,  to  meet  the  extra  ex- 
penses.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  T.  V ining,  Clerk. 

The  reply  was  “ I am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  promptness  with  which  you  have  replied 
to  my  inquiries;  but  having  just  received  your 
printed  circular  of  the  last  resolutions  of  the 
special  commissioners,  must  beg  to  decline 
competing,  in  a case  where  architectural  com- 
petition is  evidently  considered  a boon  to  the 
profession  not  to  the  public.” 

We  have  received  copies  of  this  circular 
from  seven  other  quarters  with  similar  ex- 
pressions. 

Since  the  above  was  set  up,  we  have  had  in- 
timation that  Mr.  Vining  has  written  to  say 
he  will  “ waive  the  payment.” 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I was  much  interested  by  Mr.  James 
Wylson’s  account,  in  your  last  number,  of  cer- 
tain experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  T.  U. 
Walter,  of  Philadelphia,  regarding  the  expan- 
sion of  iron  in  thick  walls.  But  although 
these  experiments  seem  to  prove  what,  with 
some  reservation,  1 ventured  to  doubt,  viz. 
that  stone  and  mortar,  or  brick  and  mortar,  do 
somewhat  impede  the  transmission  of  heat  (or 
in  other  words,  that  these  substances  are  slower 
conductors  of  caloric  than  1 had  supposed),  I 
still  deem  it  very  probable  that  when  such 
walls  as  our  present  fashionable  walls, — and 
which  are  not  quite  “ 5 feet  5 inches  thick,” — 
become  so  perfectly  dry  that  cold  is  no  longer 
produced  in  them  by  the  evaporation  of  their 
aqueous  matter,  iron  would  eventually  acquire 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  sur 
rounding  them. 

The  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr.  Walter 
should  be  tried,  therefore,  on  walls  of  such 
thickness  as  those  in  which  iron  bond  is  now 
commonly  employed. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

March  10th,  1847-  W.  Bromet. 

Sir, — As  a great  deal  has  lately  been  said 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  and  wood  bond  in 
buildings,  I am  induced  to  follow  your  corre- 
spondent, “A  Builder,”  at  page  67  of  your 
valuable  journal  : and,  like  him,  I advocate  the 
use  of  wood  bond,  but  not  cut  to  the  size  men- 
tioned in  the  requisition  to  the  referees,  quoted 
in  your  leading  article  of  Jan.  23rd  ; — as  no 
practical  man  would  ever  be  found  so  foolish  as 
to  use  bond  timber  4 inches  by  4 inches,  know- 
ing it  would  not  range  with  his  regular  couise 
of  brick  in  thickness,  and  he  would  be  obliged 
to  cut  one  inch  off  the  course  of  brick  immedi- 
ately above  the  bond.*  As  bricks  are  but  2J 
inches  thick,  if  bond  timber  is  cut  full  3 inches 
thick,  and  laid  on  the  wall  without  any  mortar, 
it  will  never  move  from  where  it  is  laid,  let 
what  may  be  fixed  to  it ; but  it  is  a well-known 
fact  among  practical  men,  that  when  bond  is 
laid  in  mortar,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  fix  to 
if,  it  becomes  loose,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
wood  bricks;  notone  in  fifty  is  fit  to  fix  to, 
and  the  workman  is  obliged  to  wedge  his  bond 
and  bricks  before  he  can  fix  to  them.  And  in 
fresh  brickwork,  by  driving  one  wedge,  you 
disturb  at  least  from  four  to  six  bricks,  but  if 
bond  is  cut  full  3 inches  by  4i  of  good  oak, 
instead  of  the  rubbish  that  is  too  often  used, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  complaints  of  the  use 
of  bond  timber  in  buildings,  and  all  the  hoop 
iron  in  England  will  never  equal  it. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  Guo.  Clark. 

March  9th. 


BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  last  week,  with 
reference  to  “ the  profession  of  the  architect,” 
you  advocate  that  in  all  cases  of  alterations  or 
improvements  an  architect  should  be  employed, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  builder  and  bis  employer  ; 
“ And  to  discriminate  between  the  profession 
of  architecture  and  the  trade  of  building,  we 
conceive  to  be  alike  important  to  the  interests 
of  both,  though  not  usually  so  considered  as 
regards  the  latter.  The  builder  may  other- 
wise so  readily  be  under  an  accusation  of 
having  magnified  the  amount,  or,  to  increase 
his  profits,  of  having  executed  his  work  in  an 
inferior  manner,  that  itcannotbut  be  hisinterest 
to  relieve  himself  from  such  imputations.”  In 
these  remarks  I certainly  agree ; and  if  the 
architects  would  act  honourably  to  the  builders, 
most  decidedly  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to 
recommend,  in  all  cases,  the  employment  of 
architects  ; but  I am  sorry'  to  say  there  is  not 
that  unanimous  feeling  existing.  For  example, 
a gentleman  or  tradesman  is  about  to  make 
extensive  alterations  in  his  house  or  premises, 
lie  lias  a builder,  who  has  done  business  for 
him  for  years,  and  whom  he  has  found,  after 
years  of  experience,  to  be  an  honourable 
straightforward  tradesman,  and  in  whose  hands 
he  feels  perfectly  satisfied  in  placing  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  even  without  any  contract 
whatever.  Now,  would  it  be  to  the  interest  of 
that  man  to  recommend  the  employment  of  an 
architect?  Most  certainly  not ; not  from  any 
sordid  or  selfish  motives;  not  from  any  feeling 
that  his  work  would  be  under  the  supervision 

* This  scantling,  in  the  requisition  in  question,  referred 
to  plates,  not  bond,— Ed.  , 


of  that  architect,  and  he  would  not  be  able 
to  “magnify”  his  works  and  “increase  his 
profits,”  or  use  materials  that  would  best  suit 
his  purpose  : I say  not  from  any  such  views  as 
these,  but  from  the  following  cause  : — 

Suppose  he  recommends  an  architect  to  be 
employed,  what  is  the  architect’s  first  step 
after  the  drawings  have  been  approved  ? Why 
he  puts  the  following  question: — “Do  you 

mean  to  employ  Mr. for  these  works  ? 1 

should  recommend  you  to  put  this  job  up  for 
tender  ; you  will  get  it  done  for  400/.  or  1,000/. 
(as  the  case  may  be)  less  than  if  vou  leave  it 
to  Mr. . Allow  me  to  make  out  a speci- 

fication, and  I know  men  that  will  be  glad  to 
put  in  for  it.”*  Well  what  is  the  result.  Why 
sir,  the  man  who  has  done  the  work  for  years, 
and  done  it  too  with  the  strictest  honour  and 
integrity  (for  there  are  still  in  the  world  men 
of  honour,  in  whom  every  confidence  may  be 
placed),  is  defrauded  of  his  job  by  some  scamp, 
or  one  who  never  pays  for  his  material,  and 
calls  his  creditors  together  in  a few  years  after- 
wards, and  he  probably  loses  the  general 
yearly  work  also,  because  the  employer  now 
thinks  him  a dear  man. 

Why  should  not  the  architect  be  content  with 
seeing  justice  done  to  his  employer,  without 
robbing  the  tradesman  of  his  custom?  but  at  the 
present  time  justice  will  not  content  them.  Com- 
petition and  tendering  is  their  motto,  and  never 
until  they  give  that  up,  and  allow  the  fair 
tradesman  a fair  price,  will  there  be  a friendly 
feeling  existing  between  the  generality  of 
builders  and  architects. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

S.  J.  K. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris  City  Improvements. — A Strong  Pull,  a 
Long  Pull,  and  a Pull  Altogether. — The  corpo- 
ration of  Paris  have  an  annual  income  of  from 
forty-six  to  forty-eight  millions  of  francs — of 
which  ten  are  always  fluent  and  available  for 
structural  improvements.  Some  debts,  how- 
ever, have  been  previously  contracted,  the 
amortization  of  which  had  to  finish  in  1852.  A 
constant  struggle  between  quick  and  slow 
(reformatory)  movements  had  been  carried  on 
for  years,  until  the  lord  mayor  proposed 
of  late  to  make  one  final,  great  attempt  at  re- 
form, and  to  borrow  for  this  purpose  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs  more.  The  question 
now,  however,  assumes  two  different  aspects. 
By  contracting  this  loan  (to  begin  with  the 
negative  of  the  case),  the  amortization  of  the 
debt  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  prorogued  until  the 
year  1858,  which  will  cause  that  inconvenience, 
that  the  great  reform  of  the  octroi  (excise  and 
other  duties)  will  be  also  necessarily  delayed. 
11  is  lordship  has,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
laid  a magnificent  plan  of  new  structural  re- 
forms before  the  corporation,  which,  albeit  the 
expense  be  great,  viz.,  seventy-two  millions 
of  francs,  will  make  a clear  sweep  of  most  of 
the  hitherto  drawbacks  on  the  salubrity  and 
picturesque  aspect  of  Paris.  Amongst  these 
plans  is  another  market-place,  instead  of  that 
“ des  Innocens ,”  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions 
of  francs.  This  is  considered  an  improve- 
ment most  essential  and  sanatory.  The  citv 
payments  towards  replacing  the  present  opera- 
house  are  put  down  at  four  millions,  as  the 
corporation  wishes  that  the  new  building  be 
erected  between  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
Place  du  Caroussel,  which  would  lead  neces- 
sarily to  a prolongation  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  for 
which  sake  a nasty  nest  of  lanes  and  houses 
is  to  be  purchased  and  pulled  down.  The  next 
items  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proposed  loan, 
are  the  building  of  the  gothic  church  of  St. 
Clotilde  on  the  Place  Belle  Chasse,  valued  at 
three  millions, — a new  hospital  at  six  millions ; 
the  remaining  sum  going  towards  the  enlarge- 
ment and  cutting  of  new  streets. 

The  Prussian  Houses  of  Parliament. — The 
expedition  with  which  the  late  constitution 
was  published,  made  the  adoption  of  some 
temporary  locale  necessary,  and  H.  M.  the  king 
has  now  approved  the  plans  and  drawings  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  two  houses  will  meet,  for 
the  opening  festival,  and  subsequent  business 
of  this  session,  in  the  White  Hall  ( fVeisse 
Saul)  of  the  royal  palace.  The  throne  will 
be  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  back  longitu- 
dinal wall,  at  whose  side  will  be  the  ministerial 
benches,  and  beside  them  the  seats  for  the 

* Our  correspondent  i9  dealing  with  exception*,  not  thq 
rule. 
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lords.  In  front  of  the  throne  extend  the  seats 
of  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  being 
placed  in  eight  divisions,  according  to  the 
eight  provinces  of  the  realm — each  divided  by 
a passage.  The  seats  are  red-cushioned  little 
benches,  with  a writing  desk,  capable  of  being 
turned  down.  Each  seat  has  a number,  but 
not  relative  to  any  division.  The  stenographs 
to  occupy  an  especial  gallery.  Adjacent  rooms 
to  serve  as  bureaux,  &c.  All  this,  however, 
will  absorb  so  much  space,  that  the  king  will 
have  to  remove  to  Potsdam,  where  also  all  the 
festivals  of  the  season  will  be  held. 

The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences . — As  the 
limits  of  the  plan  proposed  to  the  emperor  by 
the  Chancellor  of  State  have  appeared  to  be 
yerynarroiv — the  Archduke  John  (a  sort  of 
emulant  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex),  has  been  re- 
quested to  compile  another,  which  it  is  said  will 
extend  the  activity  of  the  academy  over  every 
branch  of  science. 

French  Railroads. — The  Government  have 
deemed  proper  to  increase  the  surveillance 
over  the  construction  and  management  of  these 
public  conveyances,  as  accidents  occurred  of 
late  on  two  consecutive  days  on  the  same  (the 
North)  line.  In  consequence,  the  viaduct  of 
Virville,  on  the  Havre-Rouen  Line,  was  ready 
for  traffic,  when  a commission  was  sent  who 
charged  it  with  a heavy  weight,  by  which  it 
sustained  serious  and  considerable  injuries. 
By  such  timely  superintendence  the  income 
of  several  lines  has  already  decreased — but  the 
security  of  human  life,  will,  as  a matter  of 
course,  increase  ! 

Monument  Mania. — Subscriptions  are  now 
raising  in  Germany  for  erecting  a memorial 
to  Professor  List,  the  political  economist,  who 
died  a voluntary  death  in  Kuffstein. 

Improvements  at  the  R.A.  Munich. — Accord- 
ing to  a royal  decree  of  14th  August  last, 
certain  grand  changes  had  to  take  place,  which 
now,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  been  carried 
into  effect.  A new  chair  of  the  tecknieisrn  of 
painting  ( Maltechnik ) had  been  created,  to 
which  the  historical  painter,  Mr.  Hermann 
Anschiitz,  a native  of  Prussia,  has  been  nomi- 
nated. The  place  of  corrector  in  the  Hall 
of  Antiques,  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Hoch- 
bacb,  teacher  of  design  at  the  schoolmasters’ 
seminary,  at  Altdort.  Thus  the  staff  of  that 
splendid  institution  is  now  at  its  full  comple- 
ment. 

A “ German ” Technological  Cyclopaedia.— 
This  work,  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  Krlinitz, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a literary  curiosity. 
Its  publication  began  seventy-four  years  ago , 
viz.  in  the  year  1773,  during  which  time  one 
hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  in  gr.  8vo.,  have 
been  published,  costing  the  subscriber  upwards 
of  600  dollars.  Still,  this  Cyclopedia  is  not 
further  than  the  letter  T. 

A Duke- Numismatist. — We  are  sorry  that 
we  are  precluded  from  more  than  mentioning 
the  work  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes  on  Pbceni- 
cian  and  Satrapic  coins — still  interesting  even 
for  the  artist.  His  grace  has  properly  classi- 
fied many  valuable  medals,  hitherto  confounded 
with  Sicilian  coinage  — and  elucidated  that 
interesting  fact,  that  coins  of  the  Westerly 
Satrap  (from  Thracia  to  Egypt)  had  Phmni- 
cian  inscriptions,  as  the  language  and  coinage 
of  that  nation  enjoyed  the  widest  reach. 

The  Great  Suspensioji  Bridge  at  Koivno — 
will  be  built  by  English  engineers.  As  the 
debordmentsof  the  Vistula  are  very  great  here, 
the  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  excessive,  and 
cost  eight  millions  silver  rubles  (at  4s.  each). 


Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Uxbridoe.  — A 
new  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  in  Uxbridge. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  for  its 
erection,  sent  in  on  the  10th  inst. 


Kingsland,  Uxbridge £ 535 

Snowball,  Slough 589 

Burbridge,  Richmond 635 

Page , Uxb ridge 650 

Morton,  do 664 

Clements,  London  695 


Fire  in  Another  Theatre. — The  opera- 
house  at  Struttgard  took  fire  lately  in  some 
of  the  usual  vulnerable  points  so  numerous  in 
dangerous  edifices  such  as  these;  and  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  prince  royal  alone 
preserved  hundreds  from  injury  or  death  in 
the  general  rush  which  the  auditors  and  spec- 
tators made  towards  the  doors.  The  fire  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  much  damage,  and  no 
life  was  lost. 


It  is  interesting  to  retrace  the  rapid  strides 
which  railway  speed  has  made  since  1824, 
when  the  first  locomotive  astonished  the  world 
by  travelling  along  the  rail  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour, — or  rather,  by  travelling  at  all 
on  a smooth  rail,  and  without  cogged  wheels, 
and  not,  as  was  expected,  merely  wheeling 
round  without  locomotion.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  that  very  year,  or  rather  in  the  vear 
preceding,  we  recollect  participating  in  the 
wonder  with  which  perhaps  a still  more  ex- 
traordinary invention  was  then  contemplated — 
an  invention  which  has  not  even  yet  been 
brought  to  any  thing  like  practical  utility,  if 
indeed  it  ever  will,  but  which  at  that  time 
promised  well  for  future  success,  even  whilst 
the  locomotive  on  the  untoothed  rail  remained 
a very  doubtful  speculation  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Strange  to  say,  we  repeat,  at  that  very 
time,  and  previous  to  the  test  applied  on  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool, — when  the  direc- 
tors on  that  line  were  said  still  to  contemplate 
the  likelihood  of  jogging  on  with  horses,  ere 
the  bright  idea  of  offering  a premium  for  loco- 
motion was  matured,  we  distinctly  recollect 
running  along  one  of  the  high  roads  near  Edin- 
burgh, on  a locomotive  independent  of  all 
rails,  and  at  a rate  of  more  than  sir  miles  an 
hour, — the  grand  accomplishment  of  the  “ first 
locomotive”  of  the  rail, — and  that,  too,  al- 
though the  persevering  and  talented  inventors 
of  the  machine  to  which  curiosity  had  impelled 
us  to  trust  our  joints  and  members,  bore  the 
almost  incredibly  ominous  names  of  Burstall 
and  Hill.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  hill  in  the 
way,  otherwise  our  high-pressure  engine  might 
have  indeed  burst  all ; but  as  it  was,  we  re- 
member that  our  enterprising  conductor  for  a 
moment  lost  command  of  his  fore-wheel 
regulator,  and  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
consequence  was  a dash  of  all  and  sundry 
through  a thick-set  thorn  hedge  into  the  garden 
of  an  astonished  old  gentleman,  who,  in  his 
latter  days,  had,  once  for  all,  as  he  thought, 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  mail  coaches  on 
turnpikes  were  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  per- 
fection. That  locomotive  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a promising 
one,  and  at  a time,  too,  when  no  such  promise 
brightened  the  future  prospects  of  the  rail 
which  has  since  done  such  wonders  ; but  the 
result  has  been  an  instructive  one  in  its  relation 
to  the  apparent  merits  of  contemporaneous 
speculations  or  inventions  of  a kindred  order. 
Even  yet,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
an  experiment  conducted  on  an  enterprising 
scale,  in  the  establishment  of  splendid  loco- 
motive coaches  on  the  common  road  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Paisley,  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  regards  the  practicability  of 
running  such  locomotives  at  a pretty  rapid 
speed ; only  an  unfortunate  accident,  un- 
connected with  the  merits  of  the  invention 
it  was  alleged,  at  length  led  to  an  in- 
terdict, such  as  might  have  foreclosed  us  from 
the  benefits  of  even  railway  transit  itself, 
had  such  an  accident  on  the  rail  been  followed 
up  by  such  an  interdict  at  the  outset. — Our 
purpose,  however,  in  alluding  to  the  rapid 
strides  which  locomotive  speed  has  made  since 
1824,  when  six  miles  an  hour  was  the  max- 
imum, and  when  the  only  wonder  was  the 
possibility  of  locomotion  without  horses  at  all, 
— has  been  held  all  this  time  in  retentis.  The 
speed  of  “ The  Rocket,”  in  1829,  had  reached 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour; 
but  wonder  was  destined  to  succeed  wonder, 
and  in  1835  “ The  Firefly,”  had  distanced  even 
the  whizzing  “ Rocket  ” by  at  least  five  miles 
more.  Another  stride  of  as  many  years,  and 
the  “ North  Star,” — a most  inept  cognomen 
that,— -the  most  fixed  and  stagnant  (to  our  sight 
at  least)  of  all  fixed  stars,  to  what  must  have 
then  shone  out  as  a shooting  star  of  the  first 
blaze  of  magnitude — shot  off  with  a maximum 
velocity  of  37  miles  an  hour.  Since  then,  as 
every  one  knows,  even  that,  now  and  then,  is 
nothing  to  the  deeds  of  latter  days,  during 
which  an  ascertained  speed  of  atleast72  miles 
an  hour,  as  instanced  in  “Tuck’s  Railway 
Manual,”  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring, 
has  been  occasionally  attained.  Indeed,  we 
have  even  heard  it  whispered  by  those  whose 
only  doubt  was  probably  whether  they  should 
be  believed,  that  the  maximum  of  all  minor 
achievements  had  merged  at  length  into  a 
“ cool  hundred.”  The  quantity  of  fuel,  on  the 
other  hand,  required  during  these  truly  rapid 


strides,  to  keep  the  steam  up,  has  been  conti- 
nually diminishing,  so  that  now  but  a sixth  is 
required  of  what  was  formerly  expended. 
Other  expenses  also  have  diminished  in  a cor- 
responding ratio,  and  the  length  of  way  now 
cleared  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  railway  locomotive  transit,  ha3  been 
estimated  at  about  two  and  twenty  thousand 
miles,  along  which,  therefore,  were  the  whole 
in  one  continuous  line,  a locomotive  would 
require  to  travel,  night  and  day,  for  forty  days 
and  nights,  at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  to  accomplish  the  distance. 
Man  may  now  begin  to  boast  of  having  done 
something  at  least  towards  compassing  the 
globe  with  his  iron  arteries  of  universal  inter- 
course. Our  own  beloved  country  is,  of  course, 
at  the  head  of  this  great  movement — far  a-head 
indeed,  of  all  competitors — and  more  than 
doubling  all  that  has  been  done  throughout 
the  world  besides,  even  brother  Jonathan  in- 
clusive.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have 

been  traversed  by  10,323  miles  of  railway, 
British  colonies  by  1,000  more;  East-India 
by  500  more;  America,  by  3,800  ; France,  by 
2,200;  Germany,  1,570;  Belgium,  1,095; 
Cuba,  800;  Holland,  200;  Italy,  115;  Den- 
mark, 106;  Russia,  52. The  profits  re- 

turned on  the  immense  amount  of  capital  thus 
invested  are  declared,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  line  (Mr.  Henry  Iloulds- 
worth)  not  to  exceed,  over  all,  6£  or  even  6 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  capital,  in  this  event, 
would  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  so 
far  faithfully  expended  for  the  general  behoof. 

Atmospheric  traction  seems  determined  to 

keep  its  head  above  water,  notwithstanding 
many  a conflicting  statement  as  to  its  merits. 
On  Friday  week,  it  is  said,  that  a train,  in  which 
were  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Samuda,  performed 
the  distance  from  Exeter  to  Turf  (six  miles) 

in  four  minutes  ! Experiments  have  been 

made  with  Crampton’s  new  engine,  which 
is  said  to  have  run  a train  of  50  tons  weight, 
on  a gradient  of  1 in  330,  at  the  rate  of  44 
miles  an  hour,  and  down  a falling  gradient  of 
1 in  1,000,  at  56  miles  an  hour.  The  engine 
was  not  tried  at  the  extent  of  speed  to  which 
it  could  go,  in  consequence  of  the  axles  heat- 
ing. The  driving  wheel  is  7 feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  engine  only  6 feet  9 inches  high, 
the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel  being  placed 
behind  the  fire  box  to  prevent  raising 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  engine  too  high. 

The  best  of  our  railway  engine-drivers,  it 

is  said,  have  been  induced  by  large  offers  to  go 
over  to  the  French  lines,  and  to  prevent  the  able 
men  from  deserting  to  our  friendly  “enemy’s 
camp,”  the  English  companies  have  been  obliged 
to  raise  their  salaries  to  31.  or  41.  a week. 

The  Blackwall  Line  is  to  be  reduced  in 

width  of  rail  from  5 feet  to  the  4 feet  8|  inches, 
or  national  gauge,  and  the  rope  is  to  be  dis- 
carded and  locomotive  power  applied. So 

much  of  the  bill  for  the  Regent’s  Canal  Rail- 
way scheme  as  affects  the  Regent’s  Park  and 
the  parish  of  Marylebone  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  timber  works  of  the  Lowestoft  Har- 
bour and  Railway  North  Pier,  1,300  feet  in 
length,  with  the  pier-head,  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  the  South  Pier,  1,250  feet  in  length,  is 
in  rapid  progress;  2,000  feet  of  pier  work  have 
thus  been  done  since  May  last.  The  railway 
works  also  are  nearly  completed,  and  a large 
hotel  and  sixteen  villas  are  to  be  erected,  and 
a capacious  promenade  formed,  so  as  to  render 

Lowestoft  an  attractive  watering  place. An 

extensive  tract  of  land  in  Station-street,  Not- 
tingham, has  been  all  but  purchased  by  the 
Midland  Company  for  the  erection  of  the  very 

large  passenger  station  formerly  noticed. 

The  contracts  for  the  new  passenger  station 
at  Hull,  also  before  noticed,  were  let  at 
York  on  Monday  last,  to  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
and  Sirainson,  who  are  to  receive  between 
50,000f.  and  60,000f.  for  the  same.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  land,  rails,  &c. The 

works  between  Chester  and  Warrington,  on 
the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire 
Junction,  a distance  of  18^  miles,  have  been 
let  to  Mr.  Brassey,  upon  a guaranteed  contract 
not  exceeding  the  Parliamentary  estimate. 
These,  which  are  the  only  works  of  any  mag- 
nitude upon  the  line,  comprise  a tunnel  of 
2,050  yards,  and  a viaduct  of  580  yards.  The 
directors  have  also  concluded  terms  for  the 

erection  of  a joint  station  at  Chester. Mr. 

Scott,  of  Huddersfield,  has  been  declared  the 
contractor  for  completing  that  portion  of  the 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Line  called 
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“ The  Drigg  Contract,”  an  extent  of  about 
three  miles  and  a quarter.  The  contract  for 
making;  the  extension  of  the  Furness  Railway 
to  Broughton  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Fell  and  Charles  Jopling.  The  . operations 

•will  be  commenced  immediately. The 

Carlisle  Journal  states  that  three  hundred  men 
are  now  employed  upon  the  general  station 
of  the  united  railway  companies  in  that 
city.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Mr.  R.  Hemberow,  architect  for  the  con- 
tractors, on  Monday  week.  In  one 

of  the  shafts  of  the  tunnel  at  Craigend,  says  the 
Perthshire  Courier , the  workmen  lately  came 
upon  a considerable  block  of  very  pure  rock 
salt. Messrs.  Brassev  and  Locke  have  ob- 

tained the  certificate  of  the  French  engineers, 
approving  of  the  state  of  the  various  works 
on  the  Havre  and  Rouen  line,  and  authorizing 
its  opening.  They  have  had  an  interval  of 
three  months  for  consolidation,  whether  de- 
signedly for  that  purpose  or  not  is  not  stated, 
though  the  delay  is  regarded  by  parties  in- 
terested as  unnecessary  and  vexatious.  The 
line  was  to  be  opened  on  the  20th  instant.  The 
directors,  in  consideration  of  the  distress  of 
the  times,  have  benevolently  resolved  to  dis- 
pense with  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  and 
to  distribute  the  10,000fr.  or  12,000fr.  which  it 
would  have  cost,  amongst  the  more  indigent  of 
the  communes  through  which  the  line  has  been 

struck. A gigantic  projectfortheconnection 

of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Northern  Ocean, 
Antwerp  and  Genoathe  termini,  is  at  present  on 
the  tapis.  The  Sardinian  and  other  Govern- 
ments have  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject,  more  particularly  for  the  connection 
of  Germany  with  Piedmont,  across  Switzer- 
land, in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. A convention  has  been  signed  guaran- 
teeing a minimum  of  3£  per  cent,  interest  on 
a capital  of  3,000,000/.  [75,000,000  fr.]  to  be 
raised  by  a company  in  London. 


THE  RAPHAELESQUE  STYLE  OF 
DECORATION.* 


The  Raphaelesque  style,  as  we  now  term 
it,  was  called  the  grotesque  by  the  Italians  of 
the  16th  century,  from  grotte,  the  word  by 
which  they  denominated  the  antique  subterra- 
nean chambers,  which,  about  that  period,  were 
brought  to  light  by  clearing  them  of  the 
debris  of  ruins  which  had  accumulated  upon 
them  during  a number  of  ages.  On  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  these  vaulted  chambers  and 
corridors  were  found  the  fresco  decorations, 
the  study  of  which  revolutionized  in  so  short 
a time  the  decorative  art,  and  established  that 
style  which  we  recognise  in  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  his  scholars.  * • 

rJ  hese  new  materials  for  decoration  were 
obtained  chiefly  from  sculptured  architectural 
ornaments,  such  as  the  foliage  adorning  the 
'friezes  of  temples,  intermixed  with  human 
figures,  terminating  in  foliage,  armour,  military 
trophies,  standards,  and  helmets,  &c.  A com- 
bination ot  these  materials  in  decoration  was 
called  grotesque,  as  were  also  the  antique 
mural  decorations  before-mentioned.  Gro- 
tesques were  first  applied  to  ornament  pic- 
tuies.  Tt  is  uncertain  what  artist  first  intro- 
duced them  ; Lanzi  says  that  Vasari  attributes 
to  Filippino  Lippi,  who  flourished  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  credit  of 
having  first  decorated  modern  paintings  with 
grotesques  copied  from  the  models  of  anti- 
quity : but  us  a note  in  the  life  of  F.  Lippi  by 
Vasari  intimates,  he  says  merely  that  lie  de- 
signed them  in  a better  style  and  executed 
them  with  more  elegance  than  the  artists  be- 
fore his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century 
there  were  many  painters  who  cultivated  the 
art  of  grotesque  decoration  with  great  success. 
Amongst  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
Pinturicchio,  a pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino  ; one 
of  his  latest  works  is  the  frescoes  which  he 
painted  for  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini, 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  illus- 
trating scenes  from  the  life  of  Pius  II.  In 
this  work,  which  was  finished  in  1503-4,  he 
was  assisted  by  Raphael.  His  earlier  works 
at  Rome  were  done  for  Innocent  VIII.  and  for 
Alexander  VI.,  in  the  Appartamento  Borgia, 
in  the  V atican  palace.  V asari  says,  that  in  the 
latter  work  he  introduced  stuccoes  after  the 


* From  “The  Polychromatic  Ornament  of  Italy,”  by  Ed- 
;^a^',Ar^eCt  ’ an  interesting  work,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Nickiason,  Regent-street,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 


manner  of  the  antiques,  but  the  mode  of  work- 
ing and  compounding  the  plaster  not  being 
then  known,  they  failed,  and  were  in  a bad 
state  in  his  time.  In  all  his  decorations  he 
used  a great  deal  of  gold.  The  decoration 
of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  at 
Rome,  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works  ; at 
the  angles  of  the  ceiling  are  represented  the 
four  Evangelists.  Benedetto  Bonfigli  was  one 
of  the  early  masters  who  painted  grotesques  ; 
though  much  older  than  Pinturicchio,  he  was 
his  companion  in  many  of  his  works;  he  painted 
with  him  the  grotesques  in  the  apartment  of 
Innocent  VIIT.,  but  they  were  not  in  existence 
when  Lanzi  wrote.  Pietro  Perugino,  about 
the  year  1500, painted  somebeautiful  grotesques 
in  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  at  Perugia.  On  the 
gothic  vault  of  this  room,  in  lunettes,  are 
personified  the  seven  planets;  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  filled  in  with  grotesque  decora- 
tions, well  designed  and  of  great  variety;  in 
some  compartments  they  are  on  a gold  ground, 
and  in  others  on  a black  ground. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
was  introduced  the  external  decoration  of 
buildings,  with  architectural  perspectives  and 
friezes  of  grotesques,  painted  in  chiaro  scuro. 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  was  the  originator  of  this 
style ; and  he  was  followed  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio : both  artists  decorated  the  ex- 
teriors of  many  bouses  in  Rome.  At  this  day 
we  see  remains  of  their  works  in  the  old  part 
of  the  city. 

Morta  da  Feltro,  a pupil  of  Pinturicchio, 
was  the  first  artist  who  studied  the  antique 
mural  decoration,  which  he  imitated  with  great 
success  in  his  works.  At  that  time  the  baths 
of  Thug  were  not  excavated,  hut  remains  of 
this  style  existed  in  many  other  localities, — in 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome  ; also  in  other  parts  of  Italy, — at  the 
villa  of  Adrian,  near  Tivoli,  and  at  Pozzuolo 
and  Baja,  near  Naples.  He  came  to  Rome 
when  young  during  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  where  he  studied  for  some  time 
those  particular  remains  of  antiquity.  He  re- 
mained also  a long  time  at  the  villa  of  Adrian, 
and  pursued  his  studies  of  these  subjects  even 
at  Pozzuolo  and  Baja.  There  are  no  works  of 
this  artist  now  existing.  When  in  Florence 
he  painted  grotesques  for  Piero  Soderini,  the 
gonfalionere  of  that  city,  in  a room  in  his 
palace,  but  they  were  soon  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. 

Most  of  these  grotesque  paintings  have  been 
long  ago  destroyed  ; none  are  now  in  existence 
except  those  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  the 
baths  of  Livia.  Serlio  gives  a most  extraor- 
dinary account  of  their  destruction,  affirming 
that  after  they  had  been  copied,  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  artists  from  an  invidious  feeling, 
but  he  does  not  name  them,  for  he  says  they 
were  artists  of  celebiity  living  in  his  day. 

Giovanni  da  Udine,  a pupil  of  Raphael,  was 
the  first  artist  who  brought  to  perfection  the 
painting  of  grotesques.  At  the  death  of  Bra 
mante,  in  1514,  the  architect  to  the  Vatican 
Palace,  during  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  the  loggie 
were  unfinished  ; Raphael  was  then  charged 
by  the  pope  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
building  as  architect,  besides  beingthedesigner 
of  the  decorations  of  these  loggie.  The  care 
of  the  execution  of  the  grotesques  and  orna- 
ments he  committed  to  G.  da  Udine,  of  whom 
Vasari  speaks  in  such  high  praise  as  the  first 
painter  of  animals  of  that  day.  In  Raphael’s 
loggia  he  introduced  into  the  decoration  paint- 
ings of  various  foreign  animals  which  the  pope 
had  in  h is  menagerie.  Many  other  artists  as- 
sisted in  this  work,  the  best  among  whom 
were  Gio.  Francesco,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Poli- 
doro da  Caravaggio,  and  others.  About  this 
time  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  baths 
of  Titus  were  discovered,  ‘full  of  grotesques, 
painted  histories,  small  figures  and  stucco  or- 
naments in  basso-relievo.’  The  beauty  of  these 
works  was  the  admiration  of  Raphael  and  his 
scholar,  G.  da  Udine,  the  latter  of  whom  de- 
voted himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of 
them;  he  made  numberless  drawings  of  the 
ornaments,  and  particularly  applied  himself  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  composition  of  the 
stucco  ornaments,  in  which,  after  many  expe- 
riments, he  to  a great  extent  succeeded.  Many 
of  the  numerous  pupils  who  were  employed  by 
Raphael  in  decorating  the  Vatican,  left  Rome 
upon  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  multiplied  their 
works  throughout  Italy.  In  the  works  of  his 
ablest  scholar,  Giulio  Romano,  Raphaelesque 
decoration  had  reached  the  utmost  degree  of 


excellence  to  which  it  attained  ; his  most  ex- 
cellent works  are  at  the  Villa  Madama,  near 
Rome,  and  the  Palazzo  del  T.  and  the  ducal 
palace  at  Mantua. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

A doubt  having  arisen  as  to  whether  socie- 
ties, acting  under  the  Building  Societies’  Acts, 
could  legally  advance  or  grant  moneys  upon  the 
security  of  property  then  existing  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  borrower,  it  being  considered 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  contemplated,  with 
a view  to  the  furtherance  of  a more  complete 
sanatory  condition  of  the  metropolis,  the  erec- 
tion or  purchase  of  buildings  only,  a case  has 
beensubmitted  to  Mr.Tidd  Pratt  for  his  opinion. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  queries  put  and 
opinion  given  : — 

“Question  1. — That  under  the  provisjons  of 
the  6th  & 7th  William  IV.,  the  contemplation 
of  building  only  was  considered,  the  creation 
or  purchase  of  property  being  the  same.  Is  it 
not  necessary  that  a put  ty  who  becomes  entitled 
to  the  money  appropriated  should  build  or  pur- 
chase ? Or  can  he  assign  property  in  his  then 
immediate  possession,  as  security  upon  the 
terms  contained  in  the  rules  for  its  repayment, 
or  anyother  moneys  provided  for  such  purpose? 
And  if  so,  whether  any  new  rules  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  trustees  to  deal  with 
such  a transaction?  And  whether,  presuming 
that  the  trustees  are  incorrect  in  making  such 
advance,  the  party  taking  the  same,  being  a 
member,  could  take  any  advantage  of  it,  so  as 
to  defeat  the  security  or  liability  to  pay?  Or 
whether  such  a transaction  would  be  affected 
by  the  usury  laws,  or  any  other  laws  or  cir- 
cumstance whatsoever?” 

“ Opinion. — It  appears  to  me  that,  in  strict- 
ness, under  the  provisions  of  the  Benefit 
Builders’  Societies  Acts,  the  money  borrowed 
from  the  society  should  be  to  erect  or  purchase 
property;  and,  consequently,  that  a member 
cannot  assign,  as  security,  property  which  he 
already  possesses.  If  money  is  advanced  not 
according  to  the  rules  and  provisions  of  the 
Act,  I am  ol  opinion  that  the  member,  or  any 
persou  claiming  under  him,  might  set  the  trans 
action  aside,  and  in  equity,  would  be  entitled 
to  a return  of  his  deeds  on  payment  of  principal 
and  legal  interest.” 


CATHEDRAL  PORCHES. 

THE  PORCH  AT  CANTERBURY. 

Liberally  as  most  of  our  cathedrals  have 
been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Britton  and  others, 
comparatively  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  very  beautiful  porches  attached  to  many  ojf 
them.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted", 
many  of  them  are  rich  in  detail,  and  so  delicate 
as  to  repay  the  most  attentive  examination. 
With  the  view  ot  calling  more  general  atten- 
tion to  them  (the  more  necessaty,  us  some  are 
fast  falling  to  decay),  a few  of  the  finest  may 
be  mentioned. 

The  cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and 
Ely  have  each  veiy  fine  early  English  porches. 
At  Salisbury,  the  porch  is  attached  to  the  noi  th 
side  of  the  nave,  of  which  it  occupies  one  di- 
vision, rising  as  high  as  the  aisles.  It  con- 
sists of  u noble  plain  arched  entrance,  over 
which  are  two  double  windows,  close  together, 
resting  on  a string;  and  quite  in  the  point  of 
the  gable  are  two  small  niches,  close  together, 
resting  on  another  siring.  The  interior  id 
groined  in  two  divisions,  and  its  walls  orna- 
mented with  sunk  panelling. 

The  porch  at  Lincoln  is  placed  in  a singular 
situation,  running  westerly  from  the  west  side 
of  the  north  transept.  The  lower  part  is  a 
rich  piece  of  groined  work,  with  three  en- 
trances, north,  south,  and  west,  over  which  is 
a small  room.  The  whole  of  this  porch,  both 
exterior  and  interior,  is  well  worked  and  richly 
ornamented. 

At  Ely,  the  porch  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Galilee.” 
As  at  Salisbury,  the  interior  is  groined  in  two 
divisions;  each  side  has  a double  arcade,  the 
arches  trefoil-headed,  supported  on  very  slen- 
der shafts,  projecting  about  2 feet  from  the 
wall ; from  this  porch  a double  doorway  of 
singular  beauty  leads  to  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
this  porch.  Rickman  mentions  it  as  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  compositions  to  be  found  in 
any  English  edifice. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  cathedral  porch  of 
pure  decorated  work  remaining,  (perhaps  the 
nearest  to  it  is  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  at  Exeter);  but  of  the  perpendicular  style 
so  many  are  to  be  found,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  point  out  the  best  examples.  Per- 
haps the  three  most  deserving;  of  special  notice 
are  those  of  Gloucester,  Beverley,  and  Canter- 
bury. At  Gloucester,  it  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  and  consists  of  an  entrance, 
with  a large  niche  on  each  side  of  it ; over  this 
lower  stage  are  six  niches,  with  rich  canopies 


of  beautiful  outline.  The  porch  is  finished  by 
a pierced  battlement  of  very  good  design.  The 
buttresses  on  either  side  are  covered  with 
panelling  and  niches.  This  porch  has  fallen 
very  much  to  decay,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most 
attentive  examination,  that  much  of  its  detail 
can  be  made  out. 

The  north  porch  at  Beverlev  has  a panelled 
front,  perhaps  unequalled.  The  door  has  a 
double  canopy,  the  inner  an  ogee,  and  the  outer 
a triangle,  with  beautiful  crockets  and  tracery, 
and  is  flanked  by  fine  buttresses  breaking  into 
niches,  and  the  space  above  the  canopy  to  the 
cornice  is  panelled.  The  battlement  is  com-  | 


posed  of  rich  niches,  and  the  buttresses 
crowned  by  a group  of  four  pinnacles. 

The  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  at 
Canterbury  (which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
illustration),  bears  some  resemblance  in  its 
general  design  to  that  of  Gloucester  ; the  out- 
line is  perhaps  not  so  good,  but  it  is  more 
richly  ornamented.  It  was  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichely  about  the  year  1420.  The 
roof  is  vaulted  with  stone,  and  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  ribs  are  shields  of  arms  ; in  the 
centre  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quar- 
tered ; over  this  roof  is  a small  room  entered 
from  the  nave  Hasted  states  that  four  of  the 
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niches  were  occupied  by  statues  of  armed  men, 
representing  those  who  murdered  Becket. 
This  seems  very  improbable,  as  they  would 
hardly  have  been  placed  in  so  prominent  a 
position.  In  an  old  engraving  of  the  cathe- 
dral, taken  from  a drawing  made  in  1654,  the 
porch  is  finished  by  a battlement,  but  there 
are  now  no  signs  of  it  remaining.  Until  lately 
the  centre  niche  was  occupied  by  a very  un- 
sightly sun-dial;  this  has  now  been  removed, 
we  trust,  preparatory  to  a complete  restoration 
of  the  porch,  of  which  it  stands  much  in  need, 
possibly  more  than  that  at  Gloucester.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Tudor  flowers  on  the  canopies 
are  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  tracery  broken 
away,  so  that  to  obtain  a correct  drawing  of  it 
has  required  the  most  minute  examination. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  to  the  exterior  of  this  cathedra!  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  soil,  which  had  accu- 
mulated to  the  height  of  some  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  ihe  nave,  has  been  carefully 
cleared  away.  The  old  north-west  tower,  of 
a style  totally  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the 
nave,  has  been  removed,  and  a new  tower 
erected.  Until  within  the  last  few  months  no 
good  view  of  the  west  end  could  be  obtained 
in  consequence  of  the  space  around  it  being  oc- 
cupied by  work  sheds,  See.  These  have  now 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  space  laid  open  to 
the  west  wall  of  the  cloisters,  so  that  a much 
better  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  cathedral 
than  formerly.  W.  C. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE  LOCATED. 

Lord  Morpeth  has  stated  positively  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  statue  is  to 
be  erected  in  Waterloo  place , and  yet  the  re- 
moval of  the  sealfolding  from  the  arch  at 
Hyde-park-corner  is  going  on.  Such  waste 
of  money  is  really  too  bad.  Mr.  Barry,  it 
seems,  has  designed  a pedestal  for  it.  We 
may  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  be- 
fore long. 


CRESY’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGI- 
NEERING. 

[second  notice.] 

A further  examination  of  this  elaborate 
work  has  strengthened  our  opinion  of  the 
praise  due  to  its  author.  The  chapter  on 
France  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  contain- 
ing much  information.  We  extract  from  it  a 
brief  description  of  the  Paris  Bourse: — 

“ The  Bourse  of  Paris,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Brogniart,  and  completed  by  M. 
Labarre,  is  a fine  model  for  an  exchange, 
where  the  public  business  of  a large  commer- 
cial city  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  external 
character  is  that  of  a Greek  temple,  having 
fourteen  columns  at  each  end,  and  twenty  at 
the  sides.  In  the  middle  is  a covered  court, 
where  the  merchants  congregate,  and  around 
are  a variety  of  apartments  devoted  to  their 
especial  use  : on  the  floor  above,  the  several 
tribunals  connected  with  commerce  are  held. 

The  roof  is  of  iron,  ingeniously  contrived  to 
support  the  skylight  of  the  great  court. 

There  is  throughout  great  simplicity  in  the 
arrangements,  and  beauty  of  proportion  in  the 
architecture,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  deco- 
ration. 

The  plan,  section,  and  elevation,  explain  its 
character  and  proportion  ; it  is  executed  with 
a hard  and  durable  stone,  in  a most  admirable 
manner.  Its  length  is  212  feet,  and  width  128 
feet.  The  roof  is  formed  entirely  of  iron  and 
copper,  and  the  court  or  area  occupied  by  the 
merchants  is  116  feet  long  and  7b  feet  broad, 
and  it  is  calculated  will  contain  2,000  persons. 
The  apens  de  change , or  brokers,  have  a por- 
tion railed  ofF  for  their  especial  accommoda- 
tion, and  around  the  great  court  are  the  Tri- 
bunal and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  court 
of  bankruptcy,  and  several  other  halls  for  the 
convenience  of  the  merchants  and  others,  and 
the  cost  was  upwards  of  300,000/.  sterling. 

The  exchange  marks  the  importance  of  a 
city,  and  should  always  be  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  thronged  part,  and  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  not  only  the  native,  but  all 
foreign  merchants  who  attend;  in  its  architec- 


ture we  expect  to  find  that  the  best  talent  the 
country  can  produce  has  been  employed,  and 
certainly  in  this  example  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed.” 

Civil  engineering  is  a modern  science  in 
England.  In  commencing  his  chapter  on 
works  in  Britain  our  author  says: — 

“ It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  sums  expended  by  individuals  and  compa- 
nies during  the  last  century  on  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  harbours,  docks,  and  mining  operations, 
tvhere  the  services  of  the  engineer  were  de- 
manded ; that  the  amount  exceeds  half  of  the 
national  debt  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  a 
thousand  millions  sterling  would  not  be  over- 
rating the  total  outlay.  Many  of  the  bridges 
have  cost  upwards  of  a million,  and  the  railways 
completed  considerably  more  than  a hundred 
millions.  How  much  of  this  vast  sum  has 
been  improvidently  expended  cannot  now  be 
estimated,  but  probably  more  than  half.  We 
may  consider  that  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  drainage  of  land,  the  embankment 
of  rivers,  and  the  extracting  of  ores,  was  per- 
formed by  individuals  who  had  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  civil  engineers  ; it  was  his  knowledge 
in  mechanics  that  induced  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  select  Smeaton  as  the  builder 
for  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  In  the  middle 
ages,  towns  and  cities  were  walled  in,  and 
castles  and  cathedrals  built,  by  the  enterprising 
confraternities  of  masons,  who  travelled  from 
place  to  place  under  the  direction  of  a govern- 
ing body:  to  them  were  confided  constructions 
of  every  kind,  and  the  intelligent  head  of  the 
lodge  acted  as  architect  and  engineer;  old 
London-bridge,and  the  walls  which  surrounded 
Dover,  Hartlepool,  and  other  harbours,  evince 
their  skill  in  such  constructions.  The  same 
cause  which  led  to  their  dissolution  buried  for 
a time  the  knowledge  which  had  rendered  such 
important  service  to  the  country;  but  when 
internal  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  whole 
extent  of  our  coast,  and  the  navigable  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean,  re- 
ceived improvements,  though  this  was  often 
effected  by  men  who  had  obtained  a reputation 
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abroad  ; vast  tracts  of  land  were  redeemed 
from  a state  of  marsh  by  engineers  from 
Holland  : all  these  important  undertakings 
were  conducted  in  a rude  and  imperfect 
manner;  the  philosopher  had  not  directed  his 
studies  to  what  was  useful,  and  mathematical 
knowledge  was  slighted  by  the  unlearned 
practitioner.” 

Of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Britain  he 
gives  very  full  information  : lighthouses  are 
fully  treated  of,  especially  the  Eddystone  ; and 
a history  and  -description  of  the  principal 
bridges  are  given  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. From  the  latter  section  we  learn 
that : — 

“The  total  cost  for  building  and  completing 
Blackfriars-bridge,  and  making  the  avenues 
thereto,  was  as  follows  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

To  Joseph  Dixon,  mason 111,569  2 81 

To  Dixon  and  Spencer,  carpenters 35,844  8 5 

To  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co 10,687  16  7 

To  William  Bryant,  Blacksmith 3,555  1 1 4 

To  sundry  other  artificers 9,194  14  111 

^170,851  13  111 

Surveyor’s  commission  of  5 per 
cent,  on  all  artificers’  bills, 
and  1 per  cent,  on  the  pur-  £.  s.  d. 
chases  and  sales  of  premises  9,130  1 0 

Five  years’  salary  for  his  con- 
stant attendance  on  the 
meetings  of  the  committee, 
and  for  inspectingand  taking 
care  ot  the  bridge,  streets, 
roads,  sewers,  new  build- 
ings, and  various  ma'ters 
relating  thereto,  from  1 June, 

1773,  to  1 June,  1778  525  0 0 

By  salaries  and  gratuities  to 
the  clerks  ot  the  committee, 
from  Michaelmas,  1758,  to 

Michaelmas,  1778  1,683  2 6 

By  ditto,  to  the  chamberlain’s 
clerk,  for  keeping  the  ac- 
counts from  Michaelmas, 

1760,  to  Christmas,  1777  ••  693  15  0 

By  ditto,  to  the  hall-keeper 
and  his  man,  for  summoning 
the  committee,  from  Mid- 
summer, 1759,  to  Michael- 
mas, 1776 433  0 0 

12,464  18  6 

Incidental  expenses  4,507  8 8 

Interest  paid  on  144.000/ 25,920  0 0 

Purchase  of  ground  and  premises  35,584  1 11 

Cash  to  Watermen’s  Company  for  the  \ 12  250  17  6 

purchase  of  the  Sunday  ferry / 1 ' 

Total ^261,579  0 64 

The  specification  and  form  of  contract  for 
London  Bridge  which  are  given,  will  be  found 
valuable  precedents. 

The  amount  paid  to  Messrs.  Jolliffe  and 
Bunks  for  this  bridge  was  425,081/.  9s.  2d.; 
but  the  whole  sum  expended  on  it  including 
the  approaches  was  1,458,311/.  8s.  11  £d. 

The  chapter  on  timber  roofs  is  a very  valu- 
able one  (we  should  have  been  glad  to  find 
more  information  concerning  iron  roofs),  and 
includes  seventy  illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  given  for  the  first  time. 

“ The  roof  of  the  hall  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London,  constructed  by  Mr.  Shaw  out  ot  Bal- 
tic timber,  possesses  considerable  strength ; 
the  walls,  3 feet  6 inches  thick,  are  15  feet 
apart  in  the  clear;  the  rise  of  the  roof  in  the 
centre,  from  the  under  side  of  the  tie-beam  to 
the  top  of  the  principals,  is  9 feet  4 inches  ; it 
is  queen-post  trussed,  and  the  tie-beams  are 
held  up  at  five  different  points,  or  at  every  8 
feet  6 inches  ; the  principals  are  distant  from 
each  other  17  feet;  the  length  of  the  hall  is 
1 87  feet  and  the  breadth  51  feet;  every  pre- 
caution has  here  been  taken  to  unite  the  leet 
of  the  principals  with  the  ends  of  the  tie-beam, 
and  their  weight  at  the  ends  is  partly  borne  by 
iron  standards,  which  rest  on  shoes  worked 
into  the  wall  below.  The  principals  taper, 
and  are  12  inches  by  9 inches  at  the  feet,  and 
9 inches  by  9 inches  at  the  top  ; the  tie-beams 
are  14  inches  by  1 4 inches  ; the  straining  piece 
between  the  heads  of  the  queens  12  inches  by 
9 inches  ; the  struts  6 inches  by  6 inches  ; be- 
tween each  pair  of  principals  is  a pair  of  main 
rafters  supported  by  five  longitudinal  trusses, 
and  which  are  also  made  to  carry  the  ceiling- 
joist.  These  longitudinal  trusses  bear  upon 
the  principal  tie-beams,  which  are  17  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre;  the  middle  longi- 
tudinal truss  conies  under  the  ridge,  and  is  very 
strongly  braced  ; the  lower  beam  is  12  inches 
by  7 inches,  the  king-post  6 inches  by  6 inches, 
and  bead  12  inches  by  6 inches  ; the  struts  6 
inches  bv  6 inches  ; into  the  head  of  the  kings 
are  lodged  the  main  rafters,  which  are  7 inches 
by  5 inches;  on  these  are  laid  the  common 
rafters  longitudinally  to  receive  the  boarding, 
which  is  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of 
the  roof;  so  that  the  lead  which  covers  it  is 


not  so  subject  to  derangement  as  when  the 
boarding  is  laid  the  reverse  way.  The  two 
other  trusses  on  each  side  are  similarly  framed, 
the  heights  being  varied  to  suit  the  top  of  the 
roof;  that  of  the  pairs  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  is  5 feet  from  under  the  side  beam  to 
the  under  side  the  main  rafter ; the  outside 
pair  are  only  2 feet  9 inches  in  height  from  the 
6ame  points.” 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Few  architects  get  through  a large  build- 
ing without  difficulties  and  heart-burnings. 
Those  of  the  architect  of  St.  George’s  Hall 
seem  to  he  approaching ; the  caprices  of  Dr. 
Reid,  the  wants  of  the  musical  professors,  and 
the  conflict  of  opinions  in  the  Town  Council, 
bid  fair  to  produce  a storm  which  may  tax 
his  temper  and  skill.  Mr.  S.  Holme  called 
the  building  a thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  and 
found  fault  with  the  expensive  manner  in  which 
the  works  had  been  carried  on.  Mr.  Elmes 
characterised  the  statement  as  that  of  a dis- 
satisfied contractor,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Holme’s  conduct,  in  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  as  a contractor  to  make 
his  attack  in  the  council,  was  as  unprecedented 
as  it  was  unjust;  he  added  that  his  wishes  had 
often  been  thwarted  by  the  Messrs.  ITolme, 
who  were  suffering  pecuniary  losses  by  their 
contract. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  council,  Mr. 
Holme  said  it  was  clear  there  must  have  been 
many  alterations  made,  for  the  estimate  had 
gone  up  from  90,000/.  to  145,000/.  The  esti- 
mate given  in  April,  1841,  was  for  92,000/.; 
that  was  amended  to  93,000/. ; and  the  ventila- 
tion was  to  be  4,900/.  Mr.  Tomkinson  con- 
tracted for  the  carcass  of  the  building  for 
77,000/.  In  1843,  an  addition  of  28,000/.  was 
made  to  the  estimate.  In  October,  1843,  an 
additional  1,000/.  was  demanded.  Then  came 
a demand  of  5,977/-  f°r  stone  instead  of  terra- 
cotta caps.  Then  in  February  1844,  a demand 
of  4,380/.  was  made  for  granite  columns  ; but 
the  cost  of  the  columns  exceeded  that  sum, 
and  this  showed  that  the  building  was  erected 
in  “shreds  and  patches.”  Then  a demand  of 
5,000/.  was  made  for  alterations.  In  August, 
1844,  a new  estimate  was  sent  in  for  145,000/. 
The  time  for  executing  the  work,  and  the 
amount  of  the  estimate,  had  both  been  doubled. 
He  had  never  seen  a number  of  flues  turned 
into  one  flue  without  their  being  smoky.  He 
thought  the  whole  of  the  rooms  on  the  east 
side  of  the  building  would  be  exceedingly  dark, 
and  that  the  rooms  and  passages  on  that  side 
would  have  to  be  lighted  with  gas  even  in  the 
day-time.  The  large  room  would  also  be  dark. 

It  came  out,  however,  during  the  discussion, 
that  some  of  Mr.  Holme’s  work  had  been  ob- 
jected to,  and  that  this  had  led  to  ill-feeling.  It 
seems  to  us  somewhat  anomalous  for  the  con- 
tractor to  he,  in  another  capacity,  one  of  the 
architect’s  masters.  It  would  not  be  just,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
with  only  half  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
At  this  moment,  therefore,  we  simply  chronicle 
the  statements. 


To  Test  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Sir: 
I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following 
simple  mode  of  testing  the  purity  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
large  quantities  of  this  highly  fertilizing  manure 
are  being  used,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  sold  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  thirty, 
fifty,  and  even  seventy  per  cent.,  I trust  that 
you  will  consider  this  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  valuable  and  widely-circulated  paper. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  Anous  Croll. 

Chemical  Works,  Bow-common,  Middlesex. 

Heat  a shovel,  or  any  plate  of  iron,  to  red- 
ness, and  place  upon  it  a portion  of  the  salt  of 
ammonia.  If  the  salt  be  pure,  the  whole  will 
go  into  vapour ; if  adulterated,  the  impurity 
will  remain  on  the  plate  of  iron. 

New  Terminus,  Liverpool. — The  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Railway  Company  is 
about  to  rebuild  the  main  terminus  at  Liver 
pool,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tite.  Mr. 
John  Jav,  of  London-wall,  London,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  works,  at  the  amount  of  36,000/. 
A great  portion  of  the  work  i9  to  be  completed 
in  a few  months,  and  the  whole  within  ten 
months  from  commencing. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  comprehensive  ‘public  building’ 
scheme  at  Sheffield,  lately  noticed  in  The: 
Builder,  seems  to  have  already  led  other 
towns  to  ‘ look  out,’ prospectively,  for  similar 
public  accommodation  on  the  great  scale.  Cam- 
bridge proposes  to  have  not  only  her  “assembly- 
rooms,  reading-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  public 
offices,”  but  her  “ post-office,  excise-office,  and 
other  public  institutions”  comfortably  grouped 
together  in  the  same  constellation,  on  the  very 
site,  too,  of  the  townhall  itself,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  also  comprehended  within 
the  extensive  area  of  so  grand  a scheme,  it  thus 
swallowed  up  and  absorbed  within  the  limits 
of  its  ample  structural  organism.  The  funds 
are  to  be  raised  on  the  joint-stock’  principle,  to 
the  amount  of  the  necessary  sum,  namely, 
11,000/.  or  12,000/.,  which  will,  it  is  expected, 
realize  at  least  4 per  cent,  to  begin  with,  and 
eventually  a larger  return.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  in  the  projected  compound 
institution  not  only  for  mental  food  in  reading- 
rooms,  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  but  also  for  refresh- 
ment both  of  bodyand  mind  inrooms  tor  restau- 
rants, a tavern,  &c.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  Shef- 
field alone,  but  Nottingham,  at.  least,  along  with 
it,  that  has  had  the  merit  and  the  spirit  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  great  structural  move- 
ment.  The  restoration  of  St.  Nicholas’ 

Church,  at  Yarmouth,  is  satisfactorily  pro 
gressing,  though  the  funds  are  quite  inade- 
quate. The  gallery,  which  has  so  long  occu- 
pied the  whole  nave,  has  been  removed,  and 
the  north  aisle  is  thus  no  longer  separated 
from  it.  The  body  of  the  church  is  now  said 
to  have  some  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  to  be  enhanced  by  the  effect  of 
the  lancet  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  state  of  two  of  the  county  bridges 

was  lately  brought  under  notice  at  the  Suffolk 
sessions,  held  at  Beccles.  St.  Olave’s  bridge, 
a doubtful  property  it  seem9  in  more  senses 
than  one,  since  no  one  knows  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  county  or  to  the  Yarmouth 
Haven  and  Pier  Commissioners,  is  in  a very 
insecure  and  dangerous  state,  a part  of  the  piers 
under  water  being  entirely  gone.  East  bridge,  a 
wooden  erection  in  Westleton  parish,  too,  is 

broken  down  and  must  be  rebuilt. 1 he 

fund  for  the  erection  of  Pawnbrokers’  Alms- 
houses, at  Stratford,  Essex,  has  been  realized 
to  the  extent  of  3,000/.,  and  the  ground  has 
been  purchased  for  a site. A coloured  draw- 

ing of  a plan  for  the  proposed  esplanade  at 
Ryde,  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hellyer,  ar- 
chitect, has  been  exhibited  of  late  at  Ryde. 
It  represents  the  esplanade  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent— on  a different  and  it  is  alleged  an  every 
wav  superior  plan  to  that  sought  to  be  carried 

out  by  Act  of  Parliament. The  foundation 

stone  of  the  new  hospital  at  Portsmouth  is  to 

be  laid  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  gas  movement  is  pervading  the  choice 
little  Isle  of  Wight  like  every  where  else.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ventnor,  in  public  meeting  lately 
assembled,  have  been  formally  expressing  their 
conviction,  “ that  the  introduction  of  gas 
would  be  a great  public  benefit,  and  tend  to 
the  further  improvement  of  the  town  ;”  a"  re- 
solution ” merely  preliminary,  it  is  to  he 
hoped,  to  immediate  measures  of  practical  de- 
scription.  The  completion  of  the  inner  or 

floating  dock  at  Southampton  is  likely,  it  is 

feared,  to  be  postponed  till  next  spring. 

The  new  county  prisons  at  Winchester  are  be- 
gun with  the  excavations  for  the  foundations. 
The  County  Bridewell  is  to  be  converted  into 
materials  for  the  new  building. 1 he  Aber- 

gavenny Charity  Trustees  have  agreed  to  ad- 
vance 500/.  towards  the  erection  of  a school- 
room for  poor  children.  Mr.  F.  H.  Williams 
has  kindly  offered  to  give  the  stone  necessary 
for  the  building,  and  the  trustees  are  to  pay  50/. 

a year  towards  the  master’s  salary. At 

a Liverpool  select  vestry,  last  week,  when 
a report  on  the  new  workhouse  was  read, 
“ Mr.  Earle,”  according  to  the  Mail , “ said 
that  a more  abominable  plan  than  that  of  the 
new  buildings  at  the  workhouse  he  had  never 
known.  Until  Mr.  Wightman  had  gone  about 
to  collect  the  details  ot  his  report,  not  a single 
requisite  had  been  provided  for  the  inmates. 
Think  of  one  or  two  water-closets  only  for  400 
or  500  people!  In  short  there  was  nothing 
provided.  All  the  money  wa9  spent  on  orna- 
mental pinnacles.  Rector  Brooks  said  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Clements,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  might  be  said  to  be  the  princi- 
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pal  architect,  for  he  had,  over  and  over  again, 
been  looking  at  the  plans.  Mr.  Earle  said  he 
was  unable  to  defend  Mr.  Clements,  because  a 
single  convenience  had  not  been  provided. 
He  had  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  had  told  him  plainly 
the  parish  were  in  a pretty  mess.” The  ad- 

vancing sounds  of  constructive  implements, 
‘ via  YVorksop,’  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Junction  Railway,  are  awak- 
ening YY^orksop  to  a sense  of  its  growing  wants. 
The  subject  of  increased  accommodation  for 
general  market  purposes  has  been  under 
consideration.  A site  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  a plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 

John  Ellis. “We  have  reason  to  believe,” 

says  the  Doncaster  Gazette , “ that  Mr.  E.  T. 
Copley,  of  Nether  Hall,  has  munificently  of- 
fered to  erect  a beautiful  painted  window  in 
the  north  transept  aisle  of  the  parish  church, 
where  the  north  window  is  now  situate,  condi- 
tionally that  the  gallery  in  the  north  transept 
aisle  he  removed  and  necessarily  that  in  the 
south  transept  also.  The  removal  and  clear- 
ing away  of  these  two  galleries,”  it  is  added, 
“ would  present  an  aspect  most  beautiful  in 
this  portion  of  the  church,  and  would  bring  out 
in  their  true  beauty  the  lofty  transept  arches, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  galleries  which  at  present  intersect 

them.” Halifax,  we  have  just  observed  in 

a provincial  paper,  is  determined  to  follow 
forthwith  in  the  wake  of  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, and  Cambridge,  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  new  and  noble  order  of  public  club  or  com- 
munitarian chambers,  which,  we  verily  believe, 
were  first  of  all  suggested  by  the  various  para- 
graphs about  “ club  chambers,”  emanating 
from  T he  Builder,  and  showered  abroad,  in 
manifold  repetition,  through  the  newspaper 
press,  “ like  bright  coins  of  a new  and  un- 
known mintage,”  as  a cotemporary,  in  words 
at  least  to  the  same  effect,  poetically  described 
them.  At  Halifax  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
company,  in  500  shares  of  20/.  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting,  in  some  central  spot,  a 
public  building  of  this  comprehensive  and  im- 
posing order,  -in  which  may  be  clubbed  toge- 
ther, or  concentrated,  the  town-hall,  the  diffe- 
rent boards  and  offices  constituting  the  town’s 
government,  accommodation  for  public  compa- 
nies, &c.  &c ; so  it  now  only  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  enterprizing  spirit  that  has 
projected  this  new  mode  of  attaining  to  archi- 
tectural magnificence  by  conjoint  and  econo- 
mical means,  will  be  sustained  until  its  noble 
object  shall  be  fully  realized.  Had  the  idea 
been  only  broached'  in  and  confined  to  one  of 
our  municipal  communities,  the  chances  are 
that  it  might  have  ended  in  idea,  as  it  began, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a spirit  of  emulation  at 
work  which  will  probably  be  mutually  pro- 
gressive till  the  good  work  be  accomplished 

in  all. Two  national  schools,  built  at 

South  Stockton,  at  a cost  of  800/.,  will  be 

opened  after  Easter. A correspondent  of 

the  Gateshead  Observer  complains,  of  the  ad- 
mitted “advantages  conferred  on  Manches- 
ter by  the  transference  of  the  gasworks  to  the 
corporation,”  that  “ the  gas  consumers  pay 
for  the  public  improvements  effected,  by  the 
corporation,  from  the  gas  profits.”  But  why 
should  they  not?  YVhat  is  Manchester  ? and 
who  are  its  gas  consumers?  Manchester  is  a 
millocracy,  and  its  great  gas  consumers  are 
the  mill-owners  themselves,  and  all  dependant 
on  them,  whether  in  mills  or  shops  or  dwell- 
ings ; and  why,  therefore,  should  not  they 
especially  pay  for  the  improvement  of  pro- 
perty which  is  actually  in  general  terms  their 
own  ? Besides,  the  whole  community  at 
large,  of  every  town,  are  now  becoming  gas 
consumers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  profits 
thus  derived  from  the  administration  of  one 
beneficent  improvement  need  hardly  be 
grudged  by  those  well  able  to  afford  them, 
when  they  consider,  not  only  that  these  very 
profits  are  expended  in  the  administration  of 
other  improvements  of  an  equally  beneficent 
order,  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  their 
own  individual  properties  and  business,  and  to 
the  increase  ot  the  beauty  and  accessibility 
of  their  own  towns  and  dwellings;  but  that 
even  if  not  so  applied,  the  greater  portion  of 
these  profits,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  will 
still  be  abstracted  from  their  pockets,  although 
unprofitably  to  them  — transferred  exclusively 
to  the  pockets  of  those  for  whom  alone  this 
correspondent  seems  to  have  any  real  sympa- 
thy, manifested,  though  it  be,  under  guise  of 


sympathy  for  those  who,  after  all,  even 
at  some  little  sacrifice,  in  other  respects 
well  compensated,  probably  do  prefer  to  sup- 
port their  own  corporation,  which  expends  all 
its  profits  in  reflecting  back  new  benefits  on 
themselves,  much  rather  than  to  support  a 
monopolist  company,  which  expends  not  one 
single  farthing  of  its  profits  in  any  such  bene- 
fits either  to  them,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  its  own  private  families 

or  relations. Nearly  1,000,000  able-bodied 

men — chiefly  heads  of  families  more  or  less 
numerous — have  by  this  time  been  attracted, 
mainly  from  the  reproductive  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  the  almost  wholly  unproductive, 
or  worse  than  useless,  “ public  works  ” in 
Ireland.  A return  of  the  daily  average  num- 
ber thus  employed  for  the  week  ending  27th 
February,  gave,  for  Leinster,  129,258 ; Mun- 
ster, 293,886 ; Ulster,  87,745‘j  Connaught, 
197,339;  Total,  708,228.  The  government 
expenditure  on  Ireland  at  present,  has  been 
estimated  at  almost  ill, 000, 000  a month! 
while  the  whole  annual  income  of  Ireland 
amounts  to  only£13,000,000!  Mr.  Labouchere, 
in  reply  to  the  allegation  that  the  labourers 
thus  led  to  depend  on  the  public  works  for 
a sustenance  to  their  families  only  earned 
eight  pence  a day,  states  that  in  task-work  the 
wages  are  fourteen  pence  a day,  but  that  other- 
wise eight  pence  is  certainly  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment ; only,  where  destitute  families  require  it 
for  their  support  (and  are  capable  of  working 
we  presume),  more  than  one  member  is  em- 
ployed, on  application,  at  the  same  wages. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Intimately  and  universally  associated 
with  railways  though  the  electric- telegraph 
has  hitherto  been,  it  is  only  now,  notwith- 
standing its  wonderful  progress  in  general 
utility,  that  such  a connection  with  the  sys- 
tem which  has  fostered  it,  as  shall  amply 
repay  to  that  system  the  deep  obligations  under 
which  it  already  lies  towards  this  its  benefac- 
tor, is  likely  to  be  fairly  established.  The 
idea  that  the  electric-telegraph  might  be  made 
to  conduct  to  head-quarters — that  is  to  the 
directing  minds  at  work  on  railways,  whether 
in  stations  or  in  trains, — a series  of  nerve-like 
intimations  of  the  movements  of  the  current 
trains  themselves  along  their  arterial  courses, 
so  that  all  possibility  of  collision  might  be 
avoided  and  innumerable  benefits  be  otherwise 
conferred  by  the  telegraph  on  its  foster-parent, 
is  an  idea  not  altogether  new;  but  it  is  only 
now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
that  such  an  idea  is  in  course  of  actual  reali- 
zation. On  the  Tours  and  Nantes  line,  says 
the  Echo  Saumurois,  an  apparatus  is  at  this 
moment  in  course  of  establishment  which 
consists  of  an  iron-wire  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  continually 
to  pass,  while,  by  means  of  small  pistons, 
placed  at  intervals  of  200  yards,  the  passage  of 
a train  in  motion  at  each  point  of  the  line  will 
be  indicated  to  the  fixed  machine,  each  piston, 
by  its  movement,  interrupting  the  electric  cur- 
rent for  a moment  of  time  [probably  varying 
in  length  or  repetition]  and  thus  designating  j 
the  number  of  the  post  before  which  the  train 
is  passing  at  the  moment.  “ By  these  means, 
the  director  of  the  fixed  machine  will  receive 
information  almost  every  second  as  to  the 
speed  of  the  train  in  motion,  and  as  to  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
sist on  the  importance  of  such  an  indication,” 
adds  the  Echo.  “ By  always  knowing  the  exact 
position  of  a train  on  its  passage,  it  will  enable 
the  conductor  to  moderate  the  speed  of  the 
trains,  and  to  send  assistance  with  greater 
promptitude  in  case  of  accident,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  interruption  of  the  road  as  much  as 
possible.”  The  telegraph,  in  its  more  general 
and  external  relations,  too,  is  making  rapid  in- 
ventive progress  towards  the  perfection  of  sim- 
plicity, or  rather  the  simplicity  of  perfection. 
According  to  the  Ipswich  Journal , which 
gives  a long  account  and  high  commendation 
of  Mr.  Bain’s  inventions, — amongst  which,  by 
the  way,  is  incidentally  notified  the  immeoiate 
erection  of  his  electrical  clock  in  the  tower  of 
Wenham  church,  with  power  of  motion  to  be 
incessantly  maintained  by  a perpetual  electric 
current  derived  from  the  earth, — telegraphic 
“ needles  and  dials  will  speedily'  be  exchanged 
for  pencils,”  and  note  paper,  in  all  the  electro- 


telegraphic  apparatus  throughout  the  queen- 
dom,  and  that,  too,  even  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Commons  committee, 
that  “ if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  say  Mr. 
Wheatstone  did  not  make  the  best  of'  tele- 
graphs, he  would  not  be  believed.”  Mr.  Bain 
has  just  got  a patent  for  a new  modification  ot 
the  telegraph,  which,  says  the  Ipswich  Jour- 
nal, will  ere  long  speak  for  itself,  or  write  foi 
itself  at  least,  by  a simple  and  unerring  method 
This  it  is  to  do  by  the  metallic  marking  or 
copper  points  in  galvanic  circuit  upon  paper, 
drawn  by  clock  work  over  a roller,  with  inter- 
vals,^ the  current  is  received  or  sent,  and  re- 
petitions, two  to  four  of  which,  made  by' either 
or  both  of  two  copper  pointers,  rapidly  note 
down  the  equivalents  of  the  various  alphabetic 
characters.  By" another  modification,  in  which 
punches  are  made  at  once  to  cut  the  letters 
of  a word  out  of  thin  paper,  a speed  of  cor- 
respondence is  attainable  “ that  bids  defiance 
to  the  most  adroit  telegraphists.”  And  more- 
over a series  of  stamps,  correspondent  atone 
terminus  to  the  punching  process  at  the  other, 
and  productive  of  it,  may  be  set  to  any  series 
of  letters,  and  correspondence  thereby  kept 
up  by  telegraph  without  the  possibility'of  any 
one  being  able  to  interpret  the  meaning  with- 
out^the  key.  YY^onderful  as  all  this  is,  however, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  electro-telegraphic  cor- 
respondence seems  to  be  that  to  which  we 
lately  made  some  slight  allusion,  whereby 
types  may  be  set  up  simultaneously  in  diffe- 
rent towns,  through  the  operation  of  com- 
posing machines,  such  as  that  of  Delcambre, 
in  connection  with  the  telegraphic  wires.  This 
is  gravely  proposed  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clark,  who 
himself  invented  a composing  machine,  and 
who  shews  out  in  detail  how  the  “ electro- 
composing-telegraph  ” might  be  worked  ; and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  pointing  out 
the  purposes  and  benefits  derivable  from  this 
mercurial  messenger,  there  is  ever  an  inevit- 
able harping  on  robbery  and  commerce  — 
thieves  and  share  brokers — trickery  and  share- 
lists — how  hand-bills  describing  thieves  might 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  policemen  in  all 
quarters  in  no  time,  and  how  share  lists  quot- 
ing stock  in  London  at  half-past  three  might 
be  showered  amongst  the  share-brokers  in 
Liverpool  by  four,  &c.,  and  so  forth. 


MUSEUM  OF  ART  FOR  SHEFFIELD. 

On  the  presentation  of  a memorial  from  the 
committee  of  the  Sheffield  Athenaeum  and 
Mechanics’  Institution,  praying  the  council  to 
erect  a museum  of  art;  and  the  consequent 
motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Dunn,  that  this 
memorial,  with  others  to  a like  effect  from 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
the  School  of  Design,  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  council,  a debate  ensued, 
and  various  amendments  were  proposed,  all 
hinging  on  the  probability  that  ere  long  “ a 
large  building  for  general  things  to  be  amal- 
gamated in”  must  inevitably  be  erected,  and 
that  it  became  a question,  therefore,  whether 
a separate  building  for  a museum  of  art  ought 
to  be  erected  at  all,  or  whether  it  ought  not 
rather  to  be  embodied  in  the  noble  edifice 
already  projected,  together  also  with  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  itself,  the  Athemeum, 
and  the  School  of  Design,  which  two 
former  institutions,  however,  were  about 
to  be  built  separately,  and  which  latter  had  so 
thriven  of  late,  that  it  now  also  required 
larger  premises  and  a museum.  There  seemed 
to  be  a general  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  public  building  wants  of 
the  town  in  one  focus.  As  for  the  institution 
of  a separate  museum  of  art,  it  was  a question 
whether  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  author- 
ized town  councils  to  borrow  money,  erect 
buildings,  buy  casts,  and  pay  interest*  out  of 
borough  rates,  was  sufficient  for  the  satisfac- 
tory establishment  of  such  an  institution  at 
Sheffield,  on  the  basis  of  a maximum  rate  of  a 
single  halfpenny  a pound,  yielding  only  500/.  a 
year.  The  object  of  several  of  the  council  was 
to  authorize  the  committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  at  least  such 
institutions  as  the  Athenaeum,  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution, School  of  Design,  and  Museum  of 
Art,  in  one  handsome  building,  which  might 
be  an  honour  to  the  town,  at  a time  when  town 
was  emulating  town,  and  nation  emulating 
nation,  in  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 
The  original  motion,  however,  was  carried  by 
a majority  of  21  against  10 — 3 neutral. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEA  WALLS  AND 
BREAKWATERS. 

This  subject,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
last,  was  renewed  at  a meeting1  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. 

Although  agreeing  as  a general  proposition, 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  one  undeviating 
rule  for  a form  of  sea  wall  which  should  suit 
all  cases, — the  author  had,  from  long  and 
careful  experiment,  and  examination  of  various 
localities,  endeavoured  to  classify  certain  forms 
of  artificial  constructions,  and  to  adapt  them  to 
certain  cases,  having  reference  in  each  case  to 
the  action  of  the  waves  to  which  they  were  to 
be  exposed.  His  first  process.was  to  examine 
the  action  and  character  of  the  several  kinds 
of  waves,  deducing  as  a given  axiom,  that, — 
First,  the  common  form  of  waves  is  cycloidal. 
Second,  the  motion  of  the  waves  in  a disturbed 
state  is  circular,  and  in  a vertical  plane.  Third, 
the  water  near  the  top  of  a wave  moves  the 
same  way  as  the  wave  itself.  Fourth,  the 
water  in  the  hollow  between  the  waves  is  re- 
ceding. Fifth,  the  power  of  a wave  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  its  crest  above 
the  hollow  between  the  waves.  Sixth,  the 
greatest  power  a wave  can  exert  is  at  the 
moment  of  the  crest  breaking  over  into  the 
hollow.  Seventh,  waves  in  the  British  seas 
have  rarely  been  seen  of  a greater  height  than 
27  feet  above  the  hollow,  and  32  feet  may  be 
taken  as  their  greatest  unbroken  height ; those 
of  the  Atlantic  being  stated  to  range  higher. 
Eighth,  waves  have  never  been  seen  of  the  full 
depth  of  the  water  forming  them,  hence  it  is 
deduced  that  the  greatest  force  waves  can  be 
exposed  to  may  be  determined  by  the  depth  of 
the  water  they  are  placed  in.  Ninth,  there 
are  two  or  more  classes  of  waves,—  wind- waves, 
short,  high,  and  superficial  ; and  storm-waves, 
which  are  long,  low,  and  deep.  Tenth,  the 
depth  of  agitation  caused  by  a wave  is  in  the 
ratio  of  its  height  and  length  conjointly. 

Reasoning  upon  these  data,  the  paper  then 
proceeded  to  examine  two  classes  of  hydraulic 
works.  First,  those  which  are  designed  to  act 
upon  the  waves ; and,  second,  those  whose 
structures  are  exposed  to  the  sea  without  any 
design  of  controlling  it,  but  only  to  guide  it 
under  particular  circumstances. 

Of  the  first  class  are  sea  walls,  piers,  and 
other  sea  defences  intended  to  restrain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves;  for  the  forms  of  which  a 
number  of  designs  were  given,  ranging  between 
the  fiat  slope,  with  a foreshore,  and  the  vertical 
wall.  Of  all  these  the  preference  was  given 
to  a wall  having  a concave  or  cycloidal  curved 
face,  to  carry  the  wave  up  without  breaking  ; 
overhanging  coping  curved  on  the  underside  to 
return  the  wave  upon  itself,  and  a recessed 
parapet  on  the  outside  to  prevent  the  wave 
from  being  thrown  inside.  For  breakwaters, 
whose  object  it  was  to  resist  the  waves  and 
produce  still  water  within  side,  the  best  mode, 
under  all  circumstances  of  locality,  variety  of 
materials,  and  cost,  appeared  to  be  the  deposit- 
ing of  the  large  and  small  materials,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  find  their  natural  slope  under  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

Of  the  second  class,  are  works  designed  to 
direct  the  scour  at  low  water,  but  which  are 
quite  covered  at  high  water;  the  foundations 
of  lighthouses,  &c. — the  object  being  to  op- 
pose the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  waves, 
and  to  suffer  the  least  from  them.  Groynes, 
embankments,  and  other  works  intended  to  be 
under  high  water,  also  coming  under  this  class; 
the  best  form  is  the  parabola  with  the  foot 
curved  outwards  on  each  side — the  apex  being 
raised  or  lowered,  and  the  base  proportioned  to 
its  application.  This  form  being  extended 
upward  approximates  to  that  of  the  Eddystone, 
Bell-rock,  and  Skerry-vore  lighthouses,  which 
have  withstood  the  action  of  heavy  seas  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  vertical  wall  was  condemned  for  many 
satisfactory  reasons;  the  cost  of  workmanship, 
the  expensive  character  of  the  materials,  the 
liability  to  destruction,  if  a breach  be  made, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  action  in  consequence 
of  the  waves  making  a clear  breach  over  them 
in  heavy  weather. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued,  many  interest- 
ing illustrations  were  given  of  the  truth  of 
these  positions,  derived  from  the  works 
at  Whitehaven,  those  on  the  South  Devon 
Coast,  and  those  at  Hartlepool,  in  which  latter 
case  the  strong  red  marl,  dry  punned,  mingled 


with  small  stone,  and  faced  with  pitching,  had 
been  satisfactorily  employed  at  a very  small 
cost  for  the  construction  of  piers. 


©orregponueiwe. 

PULPITS  IN  R UK  EC  TORIES. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  paper  a query  ap- 
peared (page  121)  in  Professor  Willis’saccount 
of  conventual  buildings  at  Canterbury,  which 
said  : — “ A question  was  asked  as  to  the  uses 
of  pulpits  in  refectories.”  In  all  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  of  a collegiate  nature, 
while  the  members  are  at  meals,  readings  of 
a theological  or  other  improving  nature  are 
always  in  use,  as  may  be  witnessed  at  Oscott 
College  at  this  day. 

A place  like  a pulpit  or  tribune  was  there- 
fore no  inappropriate  appendage  to  the  room 
in  which  refection  took  place.  And  this,  I 
beg  to  suggest,  is  the  reason  why  a pulpit  is 
found  in  the  old  lefectory  at  Canterbury. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Mason. 

Neiton,  March  16,  1847. 

russei.l’s  speedy  “ louis.” 

Sir,— I sent  you,  a few  weeks  back,  a sketch 
and  description  of  the  above  invention,  which 
was  inserted  with  some  errors  I intended  to 
correct.  First,  its  name  “ Lewis  ” — which 
should  be  “Louis,”  being  either  dedicated  to, 
if  not  (as  reported)  invented  by,  that  patron 
of  arts  Louis  XIV.  Secondly,  the  engraver, 
with  a view  to  improve  my  drawing,  has  altered 
the  shape  of  the  ring  from  an  egg  form  to  a 
perfect  circle , which  would  in  its  application 
destroy  the  important  advantage  mentioned ; 
i.  e.  should  the  hole  be  cut  too  large,  by  re- 
versing the  smaller  end,  the  dovetail  is  con- 
siderably extended.  In  your  last  week’s  num- 
ber, a correspondent  signed  “ J.  James,  Lam- 
beth,” asserts  that  he  is  the  father  of  this  inven- 
tion, and,  despite  of  my  statement  that  it  was  de® 
signed,  at  the  proportions  given,  for  lightweights 
only,  “ that  he  made  lewises  of  the  same  kind  in 
1845,  and  tried  them  with  some  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  used  at  the  British  Museum  weighing 
about  ten  tons,  and  that  he  abandoned  the 
plan,  as  he  considered  there  was  a risk:”  add- 
ing “lifting  the  stone  15  feet  we  surged  it 
three  times  ” (a  very  unmasonlike  act),  “ and 
upon  the  last  occasion  the  block  slipped  from 
the  lewises,  which  he  considered  a failure.” 
Mr.  Farrer,  who  is  the  sole  superintending 
mason  at  the  works  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  who  has  been  so  from  its  commencement, 
declares  that  Ionises  of  that  description  were 
never  used  or  tried  upon  those  works  until  he 
tried  these  for  me  and  found  them  efficient  to 
their  purpose,  but.likeall  novelties,  they  require 
to  be  rightly  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  slight 
ashlar,  when  the  stone  is  set,  to  remove  the 
louis,  the  ring  should  be  reversed  to  the  side, 
in  lieu  of  knocking  it  down  with  a hammer  at 
the  risk  of  Hushing  the  stone,  which  was  the 
only  evil  he  saw  ; and  that  he  deemed  the  prin- 
ciple was  good  for  any  weight,  if  made  pro 
portionate.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  H.  Russell. 


The  Louvre. — A new  plan  has  lately  been 
proposed  byM.  Brunet  de  Baines  for  terminat- 
ing the  Louvre.  All  the  plans  hitherto  sub- 
mitted by  architects  have  provided  for  the  union 
of  that  magnificent  edifice  with  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries—  a task  of  great  scientific  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  two  structures  not 
being  in  a straight  line.  But  the  new  propo- 
sition proposes  to  separate  the  two  buildings, 
by  putting  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  in  direct  com 
munication  with  the  Pont  des  Saints  Pfcres, 
leaving  on  one  side  the  Tuileries,  and  erecting 
on  the  other  the  new  Bibliotheque  Royale. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  project  now  under 
consideration,  of  building  a new  opera-house 
on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  would  be  set 
aside;  and  it  is  suggested  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  projected  theatre  by  a chateau  d'eau, 
which  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the  event  of 
fire.  The  space  between  the  new  street  and 
the  Tuileries  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  and  occupied  with  various 
useful  buildings,  harmonizing  with  the  adja- 
cent edifices.  It  is  recommended  that  the  new 
Bibliotheque  shall  be  of  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  the  Louvre,  with,  however,  a com- 
plete isolation. — Galignani. 


JHiswllanua. 

Value  of  Portraits. — Perhaps,  said  the 
Rev.  Sir  J.  Page  Wood,  in  a lecture  on  paint- 
ing delivered  recently  at  the  Chelmsford 
Literary  Institution,— perhaps  there  are  no 
representations  which  interest  so  strongly  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  as  portraits;  a high  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  of  which  almost  every  one  is 
susceptible,  is  experienced  from  contemplating 
the  countenances  of  those  men  who,  by  their 
genius  or  their  virtues,  have  been  entitled  to 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  future  ages,  who 
are  the  speaking  records  of  mortals  who  have 
put  on  immortality.  It  is  this  power  which 
brings  before  us  the  forms  of  the  mighty  and 
beautiful  of  past  ages.  From  the  pencil  of 
Holbein  we  have  the  representation  of  the 
eighth  Henry,  and  the  lovely  and  speaking  face 
of  his  victim  wife,  Anne  Boleyn.  By  this  art 
we  gaze  on  the  enthralling  beauty  of  the 
Scottish  Mary,  the  stern  features  of  her  re- 
prover Knox,  and  the  spirited  countenance  of 
the  maiden  Queen,  and  the  galaxy  of  wit  and 
learning  which  illuminated  her  court.  From 
Vandyke  we  have  the  graceful  and  wilful 
Henrietta  of  France,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
unhappy  Charles.  His  image  yet  lives  by  the 
hand  of  that  great  master,  undimmed  by  time, 
uninjured  by  accident;  and  at  the  distance  of 
200  years,  men  may  gaze  on  that  cold  calm 
face,  that  proud  but  complaining  eye,  and  com- 
pare the  melancholy  features  with  the  mournful 
tale.  In  our  own  time,  with  what  interest  do 
we  contemplate  a faithful  portrait  of  the  veteran 
chief,  who  has  made  our  name  glorious  over 
the  whole  world  ; of  the  patriot  who  has  con- 
tested for  our  rights  ; of  the  statesman  who 
strives  to 

“ Scatter  plenty  ov’r  a smiling  land, 

And  read  his  history  in  a nation’s  eyes.” 

Durham  Cathedral. — Many  alterations 
have  lately  been  made  in  this  very  interesting 
edifice.  The  masonry  which  separated  the 
celebrated  Galilee  from  the  nave  has  been  re- 
moved, so  as  to  give  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  building;  the  incongruous 
font  has  been  taken  away,  and  one  of  Norman 
character  introduced ; and  the  woodwork, which 
cut  off  from  the  transept  the  aisles  on  each  side 
of  the  quire,  has  been  taken  down.  The 
altar  screen,  too,  has  been  restored,  and  the 
Norman  chapter-house  considerably  improved. 
A writer  in  the  Athenceuin  says,  that  the 
Chapter,  which  met  on  the  19th,  resolved  upon 
several  alterations.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
removal  of  the  organ,  and  the  screen  on  which 
it  stands.  At  present,  the  organ  stands  over  the 
entrance  into  the  quire  ; it  is  soon  to  be  placed 
under  one  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the 
quire,  opposite  to  the  bishop’s  throne.  The 
present  screen,  with  its  unsightly  and  most  in- 
appropriate carvings  of  apples,  melons,  and 
onions,  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  one  the  size,  character,  style,  and  ma- 
terial of  which  are  all  open  for  consideration. 
By  this  alteration,  when  completed,  the  visitor 
will  be  enabled  to  see  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  (which  is  now  interrupted  by  the 
organ,)  and  to  grasp  its  proportions,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  symmetry  of  its  component  parts, 
and  to  understand  it  as  a whole. 

Proposed  Bridge  across  the  Thames. 
— An  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  from  Lambeth 
Church  to  Westminster,  lias  taken  place  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  It  appears  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
proposes  to  erect  the  structure,  as  a toll-bridge  : 
it  is  to  be  on  the  suspension  principle,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  90,000/. 

Society  of  Antiquarif.s. — The  auditors, 
in  their  report  on  Thursday  night  last,  made 
some  strange  revelations  as  to  the  financial 
condition  ot  this  ancient  society.  After  a long 
discussion  the  report  wasoidered  to  be  printed. 
The  recent  agitation  is  producing  good  fruit. 

Statue  of  the  Queen  Dowager. — It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a statue  in  the  city,  in  hooour 
of  the  Queen  Dowager,  by  public  subscription. 
The  Existing  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
icithin  a small  district  between  Lincoln  and 
Sleaford,  described.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver, 
D.D.  Spencer,  314,  High  Ilolborn. 

This  brochure,  small  as  it  is,  is  a valuable  ad 
dition  to  topographical  literature.  British 
tumuli,  the  Drake  stone,  and  Biard’s  leap,  are 
the  principal  subjects  discussed,  and  these  are 
illustrated  with  much  learning  and  taste. 


THE  BUULDEK 
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Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued  through  the  current  newspapers 
calling  for  contract-tenders  for  the  erection  of 
new  churches  at  Leek,  Balby,  and  Coventry  ; 
schools  at  Wantage  and  St.  John’s-wood 
Park;  barracks  at  Portsea  ; a new  workhouse 
for  the  Whitchurch  union,  Hants;  several 
magazines, storehouses,  workshops,  shed,  walls, 
basin,  pier,  wharfs,  tanks,  &e.  &c.,  near  Ply- 
mouth; wooden  quays  (498  feet  long)  at  Bel- 
fast; new  buildings  at  Kirkdale  House  of  Cor- 
rection ; a range  of  houses  near  Shoreditch  : 
also  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  King’s 
Arms,  Woodbridge ; the  Tattingstone  House 
of  Industry  ; and  Cadder  Manse  and  offices  ; 
for  making  throe  miles  of  turnpike  road  and 
building  bridges  in  Perthshire,  &c.  ; paving 
and  repairing  carriage  ways  and  pavements 
of  fourteen  parishes  at  Cambridge ; paving 
and  repairing  roads  and  supplying  Guernsey 
granite,  gravel,  core,  ballast,  and  flints  at 
Islington,  and  for  a supply  of  stone  for  blocks, 
inverts,  troughs,  & c.,  at  Grimsby  Dock;  also 
for  the  execution  of  the  whole  works  on  11 
miles  of  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham,  1 1 
miles  of  Midland  : 3 and  three  quarters  miles 
of  London  and  North-Western  at  Clifton; 
and  for  36,000  bolts  and  nuts,  and  360,000 
spikes,  aEo  40  sets  of  points  and  crossings 
for  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  ; and  for 
2,500  tons  of  malleable  iron  rails,  800  tons 
cast-iron  chains,  and  36,000  sleepers  for 
Glasgow  and  Monkiands  Junction  line  of 
railway. 

Economy  in  Heating  Rooms.— A corre- 
spondent of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  says  that 
his  hall  is  sufficiently  heated  by  the  dining- 
room fire,  which  fire-place,  at  the  sides  and 
hack,  consists  of  fire-bricks  or  slabs  of  3 inches 
thick,  which,  when  red-hot,  contain  a great 
heat ; and  at  the  back  of  which,  in  the  wall  (next 
the  hall),  is  a kind  of  hot-air  closet  about  a 
yard  square,  and  5 or  6 inches  deep,  as  the 
wall  will  admit ; at  the  bottom  of  this  closet  is 
an  air-brick,  to  let  in  the  cold  air,  and  at  the 
top  is  another,  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  escape 
into  the  hall.  My  library  is  also  similarly 
heated  by  the  kitchen-fire,  and  I am  satisfied 
this  plan  would  admirably  suit  a green-house, 
where  it  could  be  applied.  I had  mine  so  con- 
structed when  I built  my  house. 

Proposed  Stained-Glass  Window  in 
Oxford. — Some  excitement  has  been  caused 
in  Oxford  by  the  refusal  of  the  vestry  to  allow 
a stained-glass  window,  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pugin,  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Mary’s. 
It  was  conceived  that  the  tendency  of  such 
windows  was  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
Creator  to  the  creature,  and  the  vestry  were 
unanimous  in  considering,  that  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  (embracing  the  vicar, 
the  principal  of  Brasenose,  and  the  master  of 
University)  to  set  up  the  window,  was  an 
endeavour  to  Romanize  the  church  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent. 

Government  and  the  Cemeteries. — 
If  it  be  true,  as  generally  stated,  that  one  of 
the  new  sanatory  measures  of  Government  is 
to  positively  prohibit,  by  statute,  any  further 
burials  in  the  crowded  graveyards  of  populous 
districts,  a very  great  change  will  take  place 
in  the  value  of  land  near  large  towns,  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  cemeteries,  inasmuch  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  land  distant  300  yards  on  all 
sides  from  houses  of  50/.  per  annum  value,  is 
very  great.  In  fact,  the  Woods  and  Forests 
declare  they  have  not,  near  London,  more  than 
one  or  two  sites  for  cemeteries  in  their  power. 
— Morning  Post. 

The  New  House  of  Lords. — Orders  have 
been  given  to  admit  no  persons  to  the  new 
houses  until  after  Easter,  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  complete  the  House  of  Lords  for  busi- 
ness. At  the  end  of  the  present  session,  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  new  building. 

The  Three  Great  Questions  of  the 
Day. — Great  social  improvements  are  re- 
quired : — public  education  is  lamentably'  imper- 
fect; the  treatment  of  criminals  is  a problem 
yet  undecided  ; the  sanatory  condition  of  our 
towns  and  villages  has  been  greatly  neglected. 
— Lord  John  Russell. 

Competition  at  Deal. — We  mentioned 
Borne  time  ago,  that  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
new  church  in  Deal.  We  understand  that 
Messrs.  T.  Little,  Jerrard,  Thompson,  Hav, 
Johnson,  and  Caveler,  have  beep  invited  to  send 
in  designs  for  it. 


Substitute  for  Paint. — The  following  is 
taken  from  the  appendix  to  Young’s  “ Farmers’ 
Calendar,”  edition  1815: — Take  fresh  curds, 
and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a grinding  stone,  or 
in  an  earthen  pan,  or  mortar,  with  a spatula. 
After  this  operation,  put  them  into  a pot,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  well  slaked  lime.  They 
will  become  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded;  stir 
this  mixture  well,  without  adding  water, 
and  you  will  soon  obtain  a white-colour- 
ed fluid  which  may  be  applied  with  as  much 
facility  as  varnish,  and  which  dries  very 
speedily.  But  it  must  be  employed  the  same 
day,  as  it  will  become  too  thick  the  day  follow- 
ing. Ochre,  Armenian  bole,  and  all  colours 
which  hold  with  lime,  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
according  to  the  colour  which  y'ou  wish  to  give 
to  the  wood  ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
addition  of  colour  made  to  the  first  mixture  of 
curds  and  lime  may  contain  very  little  water, 
else  the  painting  will  be  less  durable.  When 
two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on,  it 
may  be  polished  with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth 
or  other  proper  substance,  and  it  will  become 
bright  as  varnish.  It  is  certain  that  no  kind 
of  paint  can  be  so  cheap;  and  besides  other  ad- 
vantages, in  the  same  day  two  coats  maybe 
laid  on  and  polished,  as  it  dries  speedily  and 
has  no  smell.  If  it  be  required  to  give  it 
more  durability  in  places  exposed  to  moisture, 
do  over  the  painting  after  it  has  been  polished, 
with  the  white  of  an  eg g;  this  process  will 
render  it  as  durable  as  the  best  oil  painting. 

Effects  of  a Cheerful  House. — A neat, 
clean,  fresh-aired,  sweet,  cheerful,  well- 
arranged,  and  well  situated  house,  exercises  a 
moral  as  well  as  a physical  influence  over  its 
inmates,  and  makes  the  members  of  a family 
peaceable  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and 
happiness  of  each  other;  the  connection  is  ob- 
vious between  the  state  of  mind  thus  produced 
and  habits  of  respect  for  others  and  for  those 
higher  duties  and  obligations  which  no  laws 
can  enforce.  On  the  contrary,  a filthy,  squalid, 
noisome  dwelling,  rendered  still  more  wretched 
by  neighbours  and  its  noxious  site,  and  in 
which  none  of  the  decencies  of  life  can  be  ob- 
served, contributes  to  make  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  selfish,  sensual,  and  regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  each  other  ; the  constant  indul- 
gence of  such  passions  renders  them  reckless 
and  brutal,  and  the  transition  is  natural  to 
propensities  and  habits  incompatible  with  a 
respect  for  the  property  of  others  or  for  the 
laws. — Topic. 

Importance  of  Space  in  Workshops. — 
Among  104  men  (letter-press  printers),  having 
less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe,  there 
were  13  who  had  spit  blood,  13  who  were  sub- 
ject to  habitual  catarrh,  and  18  to  other  dis- 
eases, making  a total  of  44  invalids  ; of  105 
men,  who  had  from  500  to  600  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  breathe,  five  had  spit  blood,  four  were  sub- 
ject to  colds,  and  23  to  other  diseases,  making 
in  all  32  invalids  : while,  out  of  100  men, having 
more  than  600  cuhic  feet  of  air  to  breathe,  four 
only  had  suffered  from  spitting  of  blood,  two 
from  catarrh,  and  18  from  other  diseases, 
making  a total  of  24  invalids. — From  Guy's 
Evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns'  Com- 
mission. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ C.  D.L.” — The  roadway  and  parapet  of  Waterloo-bridge 
were  formed  nearly  level.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  bridges 
so  constructed. 

11  John  N.” — We  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  employing 
artists  to  put  in  flaring  skeis  and  landscapes  -to  architectural 
drawings.  Exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy  have  a free 
admission, — and  to  the  lectures  also. 

“ Student.” — Professor  Cockerell  will  not  lecture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  session. 

‘‘11.  M.  P.” — The  drawing  shall  be  returned,  with 
thanks. 

“ W.  W.”  (Bedford). — Unless  therebe  a local  act  empow- 
ering the  builder  to  enter  adjoining  premises,  we  think  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  do  so  in  the  case  stated. 

“ X.  G,”— If  we  should  find  ourselves  in  Oxford  shortly 
we  will  visit  the  works.  It  is  too  far  to  go  purposely. 

“ W.  Ji.”  (Kent)  — The  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
beneath  the  sound-board  might  have  the  effect  spoken  of, 
but  we  would  not  say  so  wit  hout  seeing  it.  Does  the  preacher 
feel  less  exhaustion  in  another  church  ? 

“ Plaster  of  Paris.” — A correspondent  says,— “ Plasterof 
Paris  now  in  use  is  generally  of  inferior  quality  ; probably 
some  of  your  correspondents  can  state  the  best  system  of 
baking  plaster  and  preparing  it  for  use.” 

“ F.  H.” — Pasley  “ On  Limes  and  Cements.” 

“Ancient  London.” — We  are  compelled  to  postpone  Mr. 
Archer’s  paper  till  next  week. 

“ M.  D.  W.  ” Dext  week. 

Deceived. — " An  Architect  ” (London).  “M.  I.  B.  A.” 
“B.  and  B.”  (Liverpool).  “J.  T.”  “T.  I.  M.”  “ W. 
W.”  “A  Subscriber”  (Leicester).  ”4  Member”  (Ips- 
wich). “p.  W.  “J.  R.  F.” 


“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


TBNDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  Talbot  Tavern,  Gravesend  : Mr. 
Belcher,  Furnival’s  Inn,  Architect. 

Lyllestone,  Gravesend ^2,005 

Stevens,  ditto  2,000 

Patrick,  Belvedere-road 1,925 

Cobham,  Gravesend l,89(i 

Wood,  ditto  1.S95 

Sanden,  Fish-street  hill 1,845 

Parker,  Whetstone  1,844 

Machell,  Peckham  1,725 

King,  East  Greenwich 1,521 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  March  22. — Institute  of  British  Architects,  16. 
Grosvenor-atreet,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  23. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  25.  — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8J 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  26.  — Archaeological  Association,  Sackvillc- 
street,  84  p.m. 


ADVBH.TISEIV2EKrTS. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

NEW  and  Extensively  Useful  Invention 

of  Importance, especially  to  Carpenters  and  Cabinet  Makers, 
Sliip-buildors,  Ac. 

The  Inventor  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a Partner  to  work  the 
above  ns  a Patent  article,  for  which  he  lias  takcu  the  preparatory 
steps,  and  which  will  not  need  an  outlay  of  more  than  abuut  £40o. 
It  cannot  fail  of  a very  profitable  return,  ns  when  known  it  must 
become  in  universal  request,  as  it  will  be  a great  saving  to  opera- 
tives in  general,  or  the  Inventor  will  part  with  his  rights  therein 
for  a moderate  remuneration. 

A.  Z.  No.  1.  Vassal  Road,  Brixton  Rond. 


F 


RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  69,  Primes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832.  where  the  Trade  may  he  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  to  the  TRADE. — 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  HF.NNELL  and 
CROSBY,  i’aper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Soutliwurk-bridge-rond, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  lid.  per  French  piece,  Retail.— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


P 


A PER  HANGINGS.— R.  CHATER- 

solicits  the  attention  of  Builders  nnd  the  Trade  to  his  exten 

assortment  of  Paper  Hangings,  adapted  to  a very  purpose  o 

H ouse  decoration,  from  the  lowest  prices  to  the  most  costly  ; also 
his  panel  decorations  for  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  and 
painted  marbles  for  halls,  and  staircases.  A liberal  allowance 
made  upon  taking  large  quantities. 

45,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS. 

CLEE  be^s  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  lias  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
French  nnd  English  PAPERHANGINGS,  of  every  description,  nt 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cash.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 
imitation,  0.  LEE  can  assure  the  Trado  he  is  sole  agent  for  P. 
MABHUN,  of  Paris.  Warehouse,  30,  Cr.mboura-street,  uud  13,  St. 
Martin's-court,  Lcicester-squnre. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 
Brown  Paper,  &c. 


\/%TORC ESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

T V Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  nnd  information  obtained  nt  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Belviderc-rond, 
Waterloo- bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  U.  BARR,  and  Co..  Worcester. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  S L ATE 

RIDGES  and  I1IPS. — The  above  article  is  recommended 
ns  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roots  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  .T.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-strcct, 
nnd  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  Loudon.  May  be  had  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealers. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ARCHITEC  TS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security , 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  nnd  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  nt  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 


TO  BRICK  AND  TII.E-MAKERS. 

THE  A1NSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esu.,  of  Deau- 
stou.  Chairman}  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  arc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton.  nnd  at  the 
Company's  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m.,  to  Five  p.m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSI.IE.will  show  the  maeliinesnt  the  works 
nt  Alperton.  which  is  within  n mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.— All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  .Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company. 

London,  193-v,  Piccadilly,  Feb.  27, 1847. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
mav  at  all  times  procure  an  ndvnncc  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,ouo,  or  so  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  tlic  offices  ns  above.  . ,. 

N B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  nt  tnc 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 
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PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
^ and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a pnrallel 

' i*  inch  to  lj  i *- 

L PLANKS,  £ 

SILLS.  Ac.  ^ „ 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wil ton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


A LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

-TJL  SOUTHAYARK-BRIDGE-AVHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a larse,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  lit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


rtn  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X * Dare.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  POlt  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLIN GHAM-8TREET,  PIMLICO. 

jlUIBER  of  anv  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac’ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingliam-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  insu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac,,  by  wh  icb  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  1 u shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved l,  the  inacliine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  n perfect 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  ... 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  customers,  both  ns  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  lute  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brampton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


rlMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FOR 

SALE.  A Veil  Manufactured,  and  in  complete  working  order, 
d only  sold  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  required  for  other 
rnoses.— Apply  to  W.  G.  WAKDLE,  Stangate  Saw  Mills,  Paluce- 

irt,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINES  arc  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a mor- 
tice any  depth  or  width  in  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  or 
soft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES'S,  127,  GoswcU-street,  be 
tween  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4 p.n. 


4 DJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  LADDER 

XJL  and  BARROW  MANUFACTORIES,  3 and  6,  Tottenham- 
’ • ••  " and  near  St  George's-circus,  AVater- 


court  New-road,  Su  Pan 


L respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Railway  Contractors, 


a<ELI/!?  ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD  for  the  purposes  of  Land 
Surveying,  decorating  the  interiors  of  lufty  buildings,  well  stair- 
cases, hanging  chandeliers,  Ac.  May  be  adjusted  to  any  height 
within  its  range,  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
anv  attachment  to  the  walls  or  ceilings,  also  for  said  purposes — 
EEL’S  Adjustable  Ladder  which  supports  itself— For  farther  par- 
ticulars see  Prospectus.— 3.  Tottenhiun-court  New  Road. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects.  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  At  atcr,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  auv  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac,, 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwellin':  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  " Silent"  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  £ 

This  Closet  is  simpli 


» render  unnecessary  any  length- 

construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  uud  fix  the  “ Silent"  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  eeiling  below  the  Closet.  The  'buent 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed -room  inhere  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  token  at  No.  86,  Gowcr-place, 
University  College,  London. 


o 


RNAMENTAL  DESIGNS.  — Remarks 

having  been  made  by  many  Architects  and  other  Gentle- 

connected  with  the  Ornamental  Art,  that,  from  want  of 

ability,  they  have  not  been  able  to  carryout  lin  the  way  they  would 
wish)  their  designs  in  respect  to  Ornamental  Modelling  for  the  in- 
terior decorations  of  houses,  metal  works.  Sc.,  JAS  LEIGH,  of 
No.  15,  South-row,  New  Road,  near  St.  Pancras  Church,  begs  to 
inform  those  gentlemen  above-named,  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
execute  any  orders  that  he  may  be  favoured  with,  lie  hopes  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  at  a less  cost  than  has  hitherto  been 
charged.— 15,  South-row,  New  Road. 


MARBLE  MORTARS.  — A large  parcel 

of  Prime  Sicilian  Marble  Mortars  just  imported  from  Leg- 
horn by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Marble  Wharf,  Millbank-street, 
Westminster.  


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney-Pieces 

FOR  SALE  at  the  following  prices  (being  about  one-linlf 
tlieir  value),  viz.,  one  2 ft.  10  in.,  and  one  3 ft.  opening,  9-incji  piers, 
50s.  each  ; two  2 ft  10  in.  openings,  9-inch  piers,  enrved  patries,  60s. 
each  ; one  ditto,  3 ft  opening,  10-iuch  piers,  70S. ; two  12-inch  piers, 
with  carved  trusses,  3ft  opening,  51.  each  ; four  11-inch  piers,  3 ft. 
and  3 ft,  2 in.  openings,  carved  blockings  and  moulded  shelves,  61, 
each. — Apply,  34,  Cliicliester-plncc,  King's-cross. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCK  WELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  auv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor.  80,  Chenpside,  where  auy  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

^ Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITIIE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  be<r  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the  vvliarf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Cnen  Wharf  


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF.  PIML1CO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  betrs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
brauch  of  Stone-work,  Ac..  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Cliinincy-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


C' 


OMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  COMPANY. 

—Capital  5.0001.  in  1,000  Shares  of  SL  each  ; deposit  If  per 

Share.— Conducted  on  the  Cost  Book  system.  Offices,  5,  W hitefriars 

The'proprietors  of  this  valuable  undertaking,  having  after  several 
months  of  persevering  industry,  now  opened  on,  and  cut  through 
a large  piece  of  rich  blue  rock,  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
the  public,  that  their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  Slate  is  of  a most  superior  description,  and  suited  to 
every  purpose,  that  this  material  can  be  applied  to.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  will  be  vested  in  the  bauds  of  three  Trustees 
and  a Committee  of  t'hirteeu  persons,  all  practical  men— merchants, 
and  traders,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  Slate  Trade. 
It  mil  be  conducted  on  an  entire  new  principle  ; one  never  yet  at- 
tempted by  any  other  Company.  To  Builders  it  will  present  one  of 
great  advantage,  inasmuch,  as  every  shareholder  may  become  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of ‘the  quarry,  and  he  will  more- 
over be  able  to  have  manufactured  in  small  quantities,  any  kind  of 
goods  be  may  require,  and  to  any  plan,  with  the  same  facility,  .as 
if  it  were  executed  under  his  own  inspection  in  his  own  workshop. 
But  no  other  than  shareholders  (at  the  price)  can  be  expected  to 
participate  in  those  exclusive  benefits.  The  quarry  is  situate  m 
the  parish  of  St.  Ginncr's,  Cornwall,  within  1 mile  of  the  harbour 
of  Cmgington.  ou  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  consists  of  7 acres  of  land, 
all  one  entire  bed  of  Slate  6 feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  held  on 
a lease  of  21  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  lOi.  per  annum,  with  no 
royalty.— Estimates  carefully  prepared,  plans  of  the  estate,  sections 


of  the  workings— and  specimens  of  the  slate  may  be 
Offiee wliere  also  prospectuse.-  maybe  obtained,— Application  for 
shares  can  be_mn.de  to  Mr._J  AMES_L AN E,  75,  Old  Broad  Street, 


City  • Mr.  THOS.  SANFORD,  Exeter:  Messrs.  TYETH  A 
LUSCOMBE.  Plymouth  ; Mr.  H.  MANSELL,  Guildford,  Surrey  ; 
at  the  Offiee  of  the  Builder;  and  at  the  Company's  Office,  of  the 
secretary,  CHAS.  SAML.  RICHARDSON. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Pnteut  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  tins 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 


SKo^al 

, letters  patent. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  diameter  of  their  metal  lias  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  ns  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  piirchasers  to  ill  quire  for 
MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.'s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Hon  has  a smooth 

°TwEW03fea  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 
terial is  required.  , . , ... 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust : whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  five,  ns  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named.  and  most  importantly  so.  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing. and  out-door  work ‘generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Ac.  Ac. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  w,  Graeeehurch- 
street. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST'S WHARF,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  tlic  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bncks.  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


JOHN  DOWNEY,  Licensed  Lighterman, 

Ac.  Ac.,  of  11,  Millbank-row,  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
liin  customers  and  friends  in  the  trade,  that  he  has  purchased  of 
Mr.  WILLIAM  COOPER,  of  Westminster,  his  two  sand-getting 
craft  and  business.  JOHN  DOWNEY,  being  now  owner  of  four 
sand  barges,  can  promise  a supply  of  good  sand  with  punctuality 
and  dispatch. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clny,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
iarge  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  or 
every  description. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WW.  RAWLINS,  Lime  Wharf,  King’s- 

• road-bridge.  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
form Builders  and  others,  that  lie  continues  to  supply  Grey  Stone 
and  Chalk  Lime,  Blue  Lias  Lime.  Roman  Cement,  Plaster  of  Pans, 
Plasterers’ Hair,  Thames  Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement,  Chimney- 
pots, Welch  Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Building  Materials,  this  being 
the  nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Y orkshire  Paving 
Slabs,  Sinks,  Ac. ; Thames  Ballast  and  Sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river,  or  ou  any  part  of  the  Regent  Canal. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITIIE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 


, 'icklaying  . . . „ 

factory  proof  of  the  fact  can  lie  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,— 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS,  Millbank -street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  whioh 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

1 1 is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool 


Gi  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

T CEMENT.— Engineers.  Architects,  Contractors,  Ac.,  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  the  above  articles  can  be  supplied  by  the 
following  agents,  viz.  — Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  No.  2,  South 
Wharf.  Paddington  ; Sir.  J.  Thompson,  back  King-street.  Man- 
chester; Mr.  T.  Wylie,  56,  Glouccster-strect,  Liverpool;  Mr-  J. 
Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street,  Chester  ; Mr.  J.  Benchill.  Broad-street, 
Birmingham;  Mr.  E.  Cryer,  Canal  Wharf,  Oxford;  or  by  R. 
GREAVES’S  boats,  directfrom  the  Works,  at  Southoin,  AVarwick- 
sliire. 

N.B.  Ground  Lias  Lime  for  Concrete.  Office.  Stratford-on-Avon 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this- invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substanco 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
Lit  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

ft  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marblel  NEVER  THROWS  <>UT  ANY  SALT,  and  wUl  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Sir.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
ou  tne  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  moat 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  it.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD 
E RS,  MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

TTOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft'.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  cosing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
anv  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  AVood,  Iron, 
or ‘Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  AViuter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  ou  the  Inner  AValls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clarcd  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of"  The  Builder,'’  and  of  MANN  and  00., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  AVaUs  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  AVhlte  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 


having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  si 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intne 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 


Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  (application, — and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
Situations. 


•» 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  tho  Trade  only. 

62,  WATEBLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An,  A p prentice  wanted  m country  lad  would  be  preferred). 
Department  8°°d  PencU  Hand3  wanted  in  the  Decorative  Painting 


C,  ,DFT,\  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

H A KLESLON  G begs  to  inform  liisFriends 
.“I'}  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
uuui  la  jj.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9<L  pcrfoot.nm  • 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilus  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— l.  King- 
street,  Fortman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


P 


(LATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  98,  High 

ir1,lvte'iLon<!""-'  ilcxt  :Jo.°,r,to  Du-V  and  Martin’s.  MOR 
Rib  MAI  hits  begs  to  inform  builders  and  the  trade  in  general 

mat  lie  lias  entered  into  arrangements  wherebv  he  is  enabled  to 

supply  and  glaze  plate-glass  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  both 
as  to  quality  and  pnee  ; lie  Mill  be  found  to  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Estimates  given  to  anyamount. 
Rough,  Ground,  Bent,  Silvered,  and  l’ateut  Plates,  equally  low. 


rrUJE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COM- 

, to  ,ca4  tllc  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 

and  tho  Plato  Glass  trade  generally  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
Glass  which  stands  unrivalled  for  color  and  quality,  and  having 
considerably  enlarged  their  Manufactory  are  now  enabled  to  cxe- 
cute  orders  to  any  extent  with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.— Rough  Plate  Gloss  supplied  },  3-8th,  J,  and  J inch  thick. 

II . CHRISTIE,  Agent.  99,  Hatton  Garden,  Holbom. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOIIO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
lnanuinctured by  the  St.  Gobuin  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architec  ts.  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
article,  which  stands 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OP  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  J late  Glass  can  be  procured  of  auy  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices, .and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALi  RED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


C TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROVVN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 o Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 3 10  0 lid.,  2d.  and  2Jd.per 

loot.  | C.C.C. 3 3 0 foot. 


GUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

~~  and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  show-eases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality:  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

TgAnixmlr1^  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  02s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps,  W ater-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

n.F°r  complete  Lists,  priccd-Address  to  R.  OOGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS.  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Priuces-street, 
Leicestcr-squarc,  Londoa 


„ TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CJCREW  JACKS  to  Let  on  Hire. — Apply 

« . at'.JIr-  SMITH’S,  Sashmaker.  Ac.,  No.  85,  White  Lion-street, 
I mtonnllc.  Shop-fronts  fitted  up  on  the  shortest  notice. 


I I E RR  ING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

, WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 

builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
•H!  ' bouses  him ug  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  olennmg  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  opc- 
-ays),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  si 
P’Oud  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and,, 
o HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 


m . 

H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

* PRAAVING  PENCILS.-Under  the  patronage  of  her 
iiraiestyS  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company.  ’ 

, -be  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 


, i ™„\  i°iCBv,  $ at  PI  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loud, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  und  S 
Loners  in  Town  and  Country.  ° 


JATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER, CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co  Manchester 
ENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  ,Sr' 


i ■ uj  ciguauio  lo  eoiu.  at  is  oi  greater  str 

and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc  It,  Is 
insoluble  m essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
d%'r9C3’  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water.  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  and  for  the 
1 lap  an<1  E°ot  Valves,  Ac.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  an  ’ ' " 
grooves  of  flnomno  RonrHu 


groov 
Thc  , 
nesses,  from 


and  in  tho 

Y"^  ,s  sold  in  sheets  of  various  tliiuk- 

inc  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  blocks 
■ figure. 


£j?  ftfr  fBafests's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

j 


fiojal  letters  latent. 


I’’.  ™lCSito„,and  Co'  of  Larab’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Ac. 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  & lomze  b'H0NornABi s Board  of  Orpnancf 

IIono r'n a n ? f'f fl °r  0F  CusT0MS-  Her  Majesty"  Estate,  Isle  o?  AV’.o, it, 

, ..  ,,  . ora'BEE  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen  whS^aV^ 8ome  of  t'em  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 
length,  heel  railed  to  theli  MS  Ihej  m iLwiJ  CA11TIOM, ™'**l  •#  “ 

tht  *6o,C  *•  — « * MoSEILn  ‘itf 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superio 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
ore  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


T 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STKEET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATER  LOW, 


TO 


MANUFACTURER 
of  bashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill -row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
i lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
I DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
1 cashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

| (jlazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
' the  country.  Stcam-stniok  Mould- 
' i'Y?,',1-1  “W  Quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
ot  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  oud  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
are  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  tlic  Stock  Exchange,  and  tile  prin- 
cipal bankers.  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  the  must  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larly have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser. and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  Tlic  public  are  therefore 

assss  i&iisssm 

pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 

IPhich  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  lias  thereon  a variously  co- 
oui'cd  label,  inscribed, 

- “ G.  and  J.  DEAN E’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  4G,  King  William- 

* ^street,  London-bridge.” 

Til'  ENGINEERS  AN"  ARCHITECTS.  \M>  AS  AN  ELE- 
GANT PRESENT  TO  A LADY.  AS  WELL  AS  A MOST 
CONVENIENT  POCKET  APPENDAGE. 

TO  nil  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

• °f  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  'o  avoid ‘the  Io3s  of  time 
gSWWodhy  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills.  STEPHENS’S 
PI.  UP  El  UAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  never  wear 
or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  as  Ink,  which  oxi  dises 
anil  lingers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
^ihty  as  fromaQuiB.and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
1 ‘.K ; Vs;.,  ft  raay  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever- 
pointed  Suvcr  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

°ldT«y  J]!?  Proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS.  34.Stamford- 
street,  lilackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  tins 
i eu  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . . 210. 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 iiL  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

6J  in.  by  4j  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . 1 jd. 

fi  in.  by  3 in.  and  under id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  6d.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
Gd.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  gloss 
of  tho 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot 


Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carriages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  C'opal  Varnish  16 

A line  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Aries  in  about  eight 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adopted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Hrillinnt  aud  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  as  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  -10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  J 

JJlackJai.au  12 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
buildera’  use. 

Brunswick  Black C 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  Ac.— It  dries  immediately G 

Furniture  Varnish  lor  Japauners — 14 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Araruish,  for  Cabi- 
net W ork  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
•Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures 21 


French  Polish  . 

Naphtha 

Puteut  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  . 


1G 


2}  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank 4 o o 

3 „ do.  do 4 J6  0 

3J  „ do.  do 6 o o 

4 .,  do.  do 6 io  o 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 

Bow,  equally  low. 

i inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  0 18 
5-8th  „ do.  do.  0 2 1 

J ..  do.  do.  0 2 6 

Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  l io  o 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 o 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  nrticlc  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; Turpeu 
tine,  4s.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lod.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  a.«d  Navy  Greens,  Cromcs, 
Blncks,  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40a  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  aud  Glaziers’ 
Toola  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


A RCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Gkates, 
Fenders,  aud  Fire-Irons, 
eyer  oflered  to  the  Public,  lit 

6 rices  considerably  below 
le  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Fornish- 
gjf  T Tinned 


- Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 

ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  ana 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  aud  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergues,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixiug  tho 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

Tho  Patent  Thcnnio  Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  AJso, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  beating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  aud  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  rORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


tme  builder 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND  1 SAXES  B Y AUCTION. 

W HUGHES  anclECo.,  Ornamental  Plas-  Apparatus  of  Mv.  K, 

• terers,  he.,  haring  purchased  a large  quality  of  Mould*  WEIGHT,  retail  'Timber-merchant  and  Brush-back  Cutter 
Psttfms  Ac  . the  original  stock  of  Mr.  G.  BARTLEl  1,  laic  oi  - . . 

riUMims,  «o.,  vuc  b vnri,*tv  of  Ornamental  Chimney- 


1-atterns  sc , rue  o,,s...al  stock  of  Mr.  G.  UAlirnr-i  i,  ” 
Islington.  consisting  of  a 

shafts.  Pilaster  Caps,  Vases,  Pf^ment  WH.  Trusses,  Cant g 

prices  on  the  shortest  notice.  Modelling  executed  with  strict 
‘ .irtiwiiv-.  — Address  No.  9.  1-0 


teiition  to  drawinga-Addrcss  No.  9,  Uoflord  s-rou,  c pci- 


E 


LIGIBLE 


TO  BUILDERS. 

GROUND,  near 


Kentish 


RL  Town  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases.— l'or  the  terms 
.^pariicu^applytoMr.  H.  A.  HUNT,  No.  4,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster.  ■ 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES.  AND  BUILDERS. 

VALUABLE  GROUND  TO  LET.— The 
V rond  i.  di.d,  ..id  lighted  with  JSBKf*  £51 

J Jt  fh. »««  - 

the  ground,  Cambridge-road,  King -street,  Hammersmith 


TO  STATUARY  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

no  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  a 

J first-rate  old-established  business  in  the  above  line,  earned 
,u  by  tjreproprietor  many  years  yery.suocesfully,  situated 


S “AlfiSktffl Si,  J,  MM*  Stw-™d,  Comuiercinl- 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Bankrupt,  _r  . T 

Messrs.  Humphreys  and  wal- 

i,F.\  are  instructed  by  the  assignees  to  bELL  bj  -ut. 
TION  on  the  premises,  on  MONDAY,  22nd  ?tarch,  at  tie  on, 

H AM,  Esq.,  official  assignee,  25,  Coleman-etrect  ot  aaw.  J - 
•mil  W SHEFFIELD,  solicitors,  68.  Old  Broad-st.eet . and  of 
Mwsi*  HUM l’HHREYS  and  WAl-LEN,  US , Old  Broad-street, 


BU IL DIN I 


jivOUND  AND  FREEHOLD  HOUSE 

MESSRS.  KING  and  SON  are  instructed 

to  SELL  b; 


AUCTION  at  the  Castle  Inn.  Brentford.  .... 
— ■ • "Vo  o’clock.  A substantially  built 

from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 


SELL  by 

TUESDAY.  ‘ T • f,-om  the  Grand  Junction  liana 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1S47,  price  -is., 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  can- 

Bj  turning  nearly  11,000  Prices  ami  Memoranda  connected  until 
ofthe^’CSvil EugiSer  and  A r rii  i t cc ti' Joumal.'^lO. 

Covent-gardeu.  


n A If? e^ENGII^EKINO  ' FIELD 

\J  NOTES,  o„  ' l’d".h  1 !:  |.y  Vo',::.. 

irmsrsssfi^’?^,aK  anJBte 

plete. 


CASTLE’S  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK,  on 

the  same  subjects,  prepared  expressly  for  the  lice  of  Schools  and 
C°Ul|lMl,K  I N,  MARSHALL  and  Ca.  Stationers’  Hall-court. 


Ealinc 'equal  to  Freehold,  possessing  irouiss®  “ W? 

pleasantly  situate  forhiuhling  ^^^  on  ^^  s.de  of  * ngrig- 
fed  VUUgef  of  EriS.S  «Sl the Set  Town  of  Brentford, 
Prided Tuto twenty  Plots  ; the  laud  is  elevated 1 and  capital I draln- 
age.— Particulars  with  plans  annexed  had  of  Mr.  W^LAMBURT, 

Solicitors,  ^ron  tfordJ;0aud°  at^  theoffioe  tfjtasra.'  K I NO  and  SON  I 
Brentford 


WORTHY  nf  NOTICE. — Builder’s  Busi- 

...„  po  he  DISPOSED  OF  by  TEN DER,  of  Twenty-six 
years  standimtTn* the  rarious  departments  of  a CMP®btr’ IWn ten 

The  se;. 

anuurn  . Together  with  a new  and  valuable  discovery  in  house 


VALUALE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 

-jyjR.  ROBERT  KING  has  received  in- 


In  Monthly  Pans.  Folio  Plates,  Price  each  to  tjubs^e^ 

CITY  TOWN,  and.  GOUN1RT  archi- 
tecture, Parts  V.  and  VI.  now  ready,  containing  a De- 
sign for  a Club  House  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Interior  A ie 
Just  Published  in  1 VoL  Imp!  4to„  price  25s. 
SKETCHES  for  Cottage  \ lllas,  Country  llesiden- 

ELIZABETHAN  Scrap-Book, containing  an  Ong- 

.1  „f  n«itms  essentially  useful  to  Upholsterers.  Decorators 


structions  to  SELL  by’ AUCTION,  at  the  Broad  Face  Inn 

Heading,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  31st  day  ot  March  next,  at  Two 
irclMk  ^valuable  Freehold  F.Btate.  land  tax  redeemed,  situate  in 
O\ford-road.  Reading,  Berks,  commanding 


TIESIRABLE  BUSINESS  to  be  Disposed 


;T.r  - ft.U  work  great'spirit  for  building  is  now 

exiSUh  in  the  Old  and  Ne'yT_owm,^ which  large.quantit.es 


h in  the  Old  and  New  Town,  to  wnicn  large 
daily  supplied  from  the  Quarries,  and  peculiar  reason 


C A.  WHEELER.  Swindon.  Personal  application  will  secure  the 


re  ready  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &T  f 

TO  BE  LET,  several  Eligible  1 lots  ot 

lighted  with  gas. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  U.  GROOM,  ap 
ham  Rise.  Surrey,  if  by  letter  post-paid.  


o’clock  valuable  Freehold  Estate,  land  tax  reueemeu,  bivum* 
Wellington-street,  Oxford-road,  Reading,  Berks,  commanding  » 
KuW  landscape,  admirably  adapted  for  building  putpom* ,aad 
bring  in  the  first  locality  of  the  town,  it  presents  a good  opportunity 
for  persons  desirous  of  possessing  freehold  buiWing  pl-qs.-J'Iay  be 


viewed,  nun  part.cma.»,  «.m  piuua 
Broad-street,  London. 


FIRST  PORTION. 

BUILDER’S  STOCK,  AVEllY  110 W,  BUND  STREET. 


BUILDER  o STUCK,  Avi.ivi  ^ 

MR  H.  BIERS  has  received  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  proprietor,  who  is  relinquishing  busing,  to 
..•cm  i a iiCTION.  on  the  premises,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 


AT*,  tions  01  roe  mu,.. .cm.,  - -eunquisning  « , . 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
the  33th  and  27th  imt., at  12 o’clock, the  very  valuable  dry  and  well- 
sfm-lt  nf  Deals.  Battens  and  1 lanks  ; preparec 


the  23th  and  27tn  mst.auso  aijci.,nit  -cry  vaiuaoie  no  V-, 
seasoned  Stock  of  Deals,  Battens  and  Planks  -prepared  Flooring 
in  White  and  Yellow  Boards  and  Battens ; Doors  and  Sashes  , 
VvamM  and  Framing  - a large  stock  of  the  best  description  of  Iron- 


BRICKFIELD.  _ 

TO  BE  LET,  a snu£  BRICKFIELD, 

uitnnte  at  HanwelL  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  enters 
situate  at  Han  e i.  o „„„„ Vaiixlialllfor  freightage. 


«*  TfanwelL  on  the  nanKS  oi  roe  canal,  - ‘ ' 1 W’ • ' ' 

chalk-mill,  two 

5S3RU5tK»  sJVf  fijs  sgter%i  smtss 


d f raming  ; a large  s' 

SiS  ,HSi3  (W^Y!S55*S8^r^ 


bADmiliro  CUiaoiu.ue..u  w.-o 


nal  series  of  Designs  essentially  useiur  w 
Can-era,  and  all  Designers.  Edited  L>y  J. 
chitect,  Pr106^^  W!LLIAMS  and  Co.  193,  Strand. 


ln  1st  April  will  be  published  (to  be  ready  wnn  «« ^ iier.oureagj. 
price  is.,  illustrated  with  Engravings,  No.  IV.  of  the  lima 

rpHE  ART  I Z AN,  edited  by  the  ARTI- 

ln  addition  to  the  usual  u^torering  information  by  the  editor,^ 
^roolra-^u^di^Han^^ivcsraeut^S^cictie^T^  Cmnmittee  of 

zgsssrss&p id  ^S^^Btssssss. 

builders,  ri\il  and  mechanical  engr • 
..m.iis  oit.iic  and  building  agerns.  rauwa. 


builders,  civil  and  mechanical  enpucera,  » companies, 


......  ...  introduction  into  ami  cm  ..i. 


any  oi  tliese  lmponpv  ™ 
later  than  the  23rd  instant, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  C'» 


nmeured  on  very  advantageous  tern  s — .rpm.,  y 

WILLIAM  T^HOH.  WOODS-  Bedford  New-mad,  Clapham  Bis 


TO  BUILDERS,  COACH-MAKERS,  TIMBER-MERCHANTS, 
1 MANUFACTURERS,  and  othera  reouinng  spacious  premises 
in  a wealthy  neighbourhood  and  capital  situation  for  business. 

MR  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION  on  the  Premises,  Nov.  13,  Avery  Row,  Brook  Street, 

( ' nwvcnor  Square,  on  March,  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  is 

mndi)  the  valuable  Lease  of  these  convenient  Premises,  which 


f™to,iA»irAS^ssir!IIi!“'  , 

110  BE  LET,  ...  SOLD,  tbc  remainder  of 

nhnnt  seven  acres  of  Freehold  Land,  well  adapted  for  the 

sSSSSaSg 

W»  BricV.  will  be  advanced  on  security ^of  the roro- 
nertv!  or  sunk  at  a ground-rent,  if  required.  Apply  to  Mr.  IV  I L- 
LIAM  THUS.  WOODS.  Bedford  New- road,  Clapham  Rise. 


ling-house,  with  a separate  entrance  ; 
desirable  manner  for  the  business  of 
has  been  carried  on  upon  these  preni 
This  valuable  property  presents 


ST-  WOOD^KK  OO^CT.OY 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  tins 

BOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  or the  jummit  ■ of  the 
Itegent's-viUas,  Avenue-road.  Rcgents-park. 


IRON  CRANES. 

FOR  SALE,  Three  Iron  Cranes,  complete, 

capable  of  lifting  from  Two  to  Three  Tons  each.  The  abov  e 
ca  panic  U. . ...  h , . ,h„  first,  house  in  the  trade,  and 


e of  lilting  rrom  i wo  to  t uro  y*c‘L  ‘ ' uu ' , 
re  ouite  new,  mauufacturetl  by  t™l,^’.alui 

,-Ul  be  sold 


, manufactured  uy  roe  nm  ' 

i a moderate  price.— May  be  seen  and  fuithei  mfo.  ...... 

tioi'i 'given  on  appUcotion  to  Mr.  A.  REID,  70,  Lower  Tl.ames- 

stregt.  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  sc. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Oxford,  a very  excellent 

and  handsome  Shop  Front,  nearly  New,  with  Brass  Sashes, 
haring8  a Loby  and  Entrance  in  the  centre,  complete  : with  Dado, 
Cornice,  Moveable  Dado  across  Lobby  a 

thole,  flush.  .It, is  Lta 

20  feet  by  9 feet 


„uo.e,  flush.  It  is  glazed  wire  mate  c.ut®  m e-, 
inches  by  181  inches,  and  may  be  purchased  with 


lass,  x ne  exccmc  =ize,  exclusive  of  the  cornice,  is  20  reel  oy  » ie« 
inches. , Further  ^rticulara  lujGbe . oU&nd 


ru.e.  „e  obtained,  and  a Utlio-raphic 

new  uuii  uti  application  to  Messrs  PLOWMAN  and  1.UCK, 
Builders,  Oxford. 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  CABINET-MAKERS,  APPRENTICES 
AND  OTHERS.  _ 


AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  an  Excellent 

Chest  and  Tools,  nearly  new.— Apply  at  58,  South  Monlton- 


street,  Oxford-street- 


ADV ANTAGES  SUPERIOR  TO  THOSE  OF  BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Houses  ready  for  occupa- 
tion containing  six  well-proportioned  rooms,  with  Kitchen. 
Cool-cellar,  and  Water-cloeet,  Stoves,  Brils,  and  Fixtures  romplete. 
Ground-rent  £6  each  house.  Term  97  years.  A portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money  may  be  paid  by  instalments  as  additional  rent,  wnnin 
any  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  whereby  the  expense  of  a 
gage  will  be  avoided,  and  an  arrangement  can  be  made  m e 
thf  death  of  the  purchaser,  t hat  the  rent  shall  be  reduced  w «.» 
ground-rent  only.  'Apply  to  NEWBON  and  EV  ANb,  1,  " ardrobe- 
place.  Doctors'  Commonc  ; or  at  the  ofliee,  C’ambndge-road,  King- 


place,  iioctors  vuumiuu' 
street,  Hammersmith. 


SL  \TE  QUARRY  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  excellent  Slale  Quarry, 

j.  vsutss. 

SSSmlS  for  ThrS'";  “ S 


In  Small  Octavo,  price  Ga.  . 

I7IRST  PRINCIPLES  of  Symmetrical 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Spectator,  Oct  31, 18-46.  , 

« This  is  a grammar  of  pure  form,  in  which  the  elements  of  Gym- 
metrical,  ns  distinguished  from  picturesque  beauty,  M^demon- 

proportion.  In  thus  aualj-smg  symmetry  of  outline  m natural  aud 
!,v-i fir-inl  ohiects.  Mr.  Hay  determines  the  fixed  prim 


ibiects  Mr.  Hay  determines  the  fixed  principles  oi  ucauiv 
nositive  shape,  and  shews  how  beautiful  forms  may  be  reproduced 
i<?  infinftely  varied  with  mathematical  precision-  Hithcrto  the 
m umruiei.i  . _ t , .,;,-„i  -nnfmm  have  been  alike 


of  a Greek  moulding  ">■  ornament,  a merely  mechanical  process.  .By 


century. 

’ erv  low  rent  of  £120  per 

null  !”"  ~"A 


Urn 


Particulars  are  preparing,  and  when  ready,  mayoei.au  mu 
HOPWOOD,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  King  William  I’toret^Channg 
--  the  Premises  ; aud  at  13,  Broad  Street 


onuses  are  iieut  upni  « 

Midsummer-day,  1846, 

,dy,  mavbe  had  of  J AM  ES 
Street,  Chari--  n~“”  • 
lolden  Square 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements.  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Cora  Stores  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  cverv  description  of  Pavcnient  laid  do  on  at  the 
PAVEMENT  OFF  ICE 
l-1  WHARF-KOAD  CITY-BOA D.— X. B.  Country  Agcnto  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
ering  bridges  and  arches.  


TO  AGRICULTURISTS^  HORTICULTURISTS, 


nted 


SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA 

nure.  for  sale  at  171.  per  ton,  or  under  a to.. ...  — v--  ' - 
PREPARED  ESSENCE  OF  GUANO  at  \"l.  per  ton.  A I’ l'1,'. 

a a PKOLL  Chemical  Works,  Bow  Common,  Loudon,  rouplia 

6 AnSnouia  f.  . WjU,  >M«M»  J 




eek  moulding  or  ornament,  a merely  mccnau.coi  p. 

•les  of  problems;  Mr.  Hay  places  both  the  invention  aim  im.ue 
. . of  beautiful  form! i on  a 

g ^o^hWni^^ur^  of  nature  wu  made  sub&t  to  the 
^ of  art.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  lot)  diagrams,  beautifully 
Executed,  that  serve  to  explain  the  text,  and  ^ t new  ideas  of 
beauty  of  contour  in  common  objects,  ip  -SLfo^Sv 

hardware,  and  architectural  oremment.  Urn  woik 
valuable  : but  artists  of  every  kind,  and  workmen  oj  .intuugeuco. 


ana  areuitectuia.  ....... 

out  artists  of  every  kind, 
will  find  it  of  great  utility.” 

Athenmnn,  Jan.  2, 1847. 

“ The  volume  before  us  is  the  seventh  of  Mr.  Hay  Sworiu.  It • « 
the  most  practical  and  systematic,  and  is  Ukclj  tol^Mieof  the 
. ii . mt  useful  It  is,  in  short,  a grammar  oi  form,  oi  a sp<  uint-uuoK 
of  beauty.  This  is  beginning  at  the  right  end  of  the  l 
the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  inevitably,  though 
gradual?  be  felt.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  ultimately  a ppre - 
.n.i  oHimted  ns  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  beautiful 


“THE  BUILDER,” 


IN  NUMBERS  OR  VOLUMES, 
WANTED. 

W/AN'fED,  “THE  BUILDER,”  from 

Tf  the  cmmenicmiut  t,  the  pr^t  Ume.  eit^r  m Kum- 

ss  s.'USBi,  «r«sss 

to  J.  L.r  Mr,  MOULTON'S,  Law  Stationer,  Last  Gateway, 
Lincoln’^  In  a,  Chancery-lane.  - 


C3SS  8TS3W  S3  “f  pg 

vain  aTtompftojcodnZunfo8ato  j^tCtmM 
prove  the  system.” 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY 

Systematised.  With  Coloured  Examples,  21a 

A NOMENCLATURE  of  Colours,  Hues,  Tints, 

and  Shades.  With  Coloured  Examples.  Second  Edition.  33s. 

An  ESSAY  on  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  in 
which  its  true  principles  are  developed  and  elucidated,  Sc.  Ac.  I olio, 
57  Plates.  21.  S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I A RPENTRY.— It  is  intended  to  Publish 

, 1 . . _ . ...  Flr-mentnrv.  and 


CA[ 


i Colouring 


Plates.  21 2s.  . _ 

PROPORTION;  or,  the  Geometric  Principle  of 
Beau  tv,  analysed.  Quarto.  17  Plates.  25s. 

The  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  and  ANALOGY 

of  the  Harmony  of  Form.  Quarto,  in  Wat*.  13s. 


the  Harmony  or  form.  vuftrro.  .u  < 

The  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING 

adapted  to  Interior  Decorations  Fifth  Editiom  De'.avo.  lro-....-.  d. 


£SSt  ro  mSSt  !»«U»  •» » r~u»“» 

Text,  and  to  comprise-  


comprise— 

, mhe  wdl-known  work  of  PETER  N ICHOLSON-S  t AUPEN- 
'rviree  xfW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Look  of  Lines  for  tar- 
peU^  and  Joinery;  84  Plates  with  Additions  aud  Improvements 


ligtit  blue  colour,'  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphur.  To  attemnt  to 

erson  wishing  to  purchase,  wdl  do  best  by  via  ting  i t,  a>^v bj  pe 
onal  inspection,  Ascertain  its  apabilitiea-Further  E^cutara, 
•rice,  &c.,  may  be  learned  bv  application  to  GEO.  11ADLEY,  Esq., 
io.  29,  Parliament-street— The  adjoining  Quarry  « now  parinB 
ipwards  of  50  per  cent  upon  its  capital  employed. 


« siicNFMEST  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doora, 
wtXS  K&t  instruction  in  Public  and  Private  Budd- 

inf'qrUMFl'A?ENTt'B-  lncient  Carpentry  of  England,.  Speci- 
Opeu^Hoofa  Sid  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases. 

PTftfeBkMiT^3iS£ftep««iT  SB**  *»*■«• 

“i  su’fVl.lijlEX f°B?V.rihh,  Mff.  * Modem  Vemndoh, 

h hops  of  Variooi  Mu  MM 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Pans.  . 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  DetaiH  and 
them  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additn  r 

i'S-J.  ““.IMS  ttrMJSB.1’ 


naTtime  to  Instruct  aud  Elevate  the  Genius^  oi  roe  Loud 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  hun  Examples  whi 
A.v  H A.,,  inamneriblc.  and  at  a convenient  cost  of 


John  WEALE,  59,  High  Uolbonu  Canvassers  and.  the  l ade  u 
the  Country  who  irill  Canvass  their  Couut.cs  w.Ube  liberaUy 
treated  with.-Prospectuses’s  ready  with  the  Km  Parti  May  1st, 
aSd  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

3 COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  James-street,  Loudon. 

TKUSTKES. 

Sir  A Brvdges  Henniker,  Bart  I Hemy  Pownall,  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Eaq.,  M.P.  I Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


Lieut -Colonel  Lord^Henry  Broadwood  Esq  ’iUP. 

Arfh.ir  i.pimox.  Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 

Cm  human  T C.  Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 

I nhif Ash  burner  Esq.,  M.D.  John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

John  As  er,^ sq  Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid, , Esq. 

PhiUp  P Blrth;  Esq!'  I Henry  William  Pownail,  Esq. 

B vnk-ERS,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bait,  and  Co. 
fim  icitors.  Measrs.  Davie*.  Son,  find  Campbell. 
Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  e* cry  station  of  lift  and 


SSSSaiaSili  ■«»■■■«  ush.su  « <*»»  «■•«««” 

M 10AXS. 


Prosoectusw8- Fonns  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  hSKSSUcatiou,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Offices.  _i__— 


ordoit:  Printed  bv  Charles  ? 

Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middl^x,  Printer,  M the  Print- 

sartafli-  Alt  ftfSS  J tctiS&BM 


SroS  ofaiiilPSu.  Co,mt-U«rim,  m th.  aM  «»»»•- 
Saturday,  March  90, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANTED  a Clerk  of  Works.  To 

Superintend  some  Buildings  in  the  country.  Applications, 
' — 1 — 1 employed,  to  he  sent  to 


w 

stating  age.  terms,  references,  and  where  employed,  to  he  sen 
WILLIAM  SIIEARBUN,  Esq.,  Architect,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

WANTED,  one  who,  knowing  Gothic 

T f Details  and  House  and  Church  Building,  is  qualified  to 
make  fair  and  working  drawings  from  designs  already  prepared.— 
Apply  liy  letter  I free),  with  particulars  of  remuneration  and  refer- 
ences, to  L.  N.,  Mr.  Buck's,  Stationer,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ll/'ANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  ju9t 

v V completed  an  Engagement  as  Clerk  of  Works,  a similar 
situation,  or  as  shop  or  general  foreman  ; undoubted  references  ns 
to  respectability,  anility,  and  sobriety.— Please  to  direct  L.  K.,  7, 
Upper  Borton-strcet,  Dorsct-square. 


TO  CONTRACTORS’  AGENTS,  &c._ 

‘Vl/'ANTED  a Person  to  superintend  an 

v V important  work  on  behalf  of  the  Contractors  ; a thorough 

knowledge  of.  and  great  experience  in  sea  works  is  indispensable. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  with  whom,  and  where  engaged,  age,  and 
salary  required,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Pearson’s,  stationer,  36,  Bishopsgate- 


Street  

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

TlfANTED  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect 

▼ * and  Surveyor,  in  large  provincial  town,  an  Architec- 
tural Draughtsman,  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  prepare 
Working  and  contract  drawing,  specifications,  Ac.,  and  wlio  can 
make  such  fair  and  perspective  drawings  as  may  be  required.  As 
the  engagement  is  deemed  to  be  permanent,  satisfactory  refer- 
ences will  be  required.  Apply,  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  J.  H.  Esq., 
cave  of  Mr.  Jeakes,  51,  Great  Russell-street,  British  Museum, 
stilting  the  age  of  the  applicant,  where  ho  has  been  engaged,  and 
the  salary  that  would  be  required. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN,  of  good  address,  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a Situation  as  Painter’s  Foreman,  and, 
a grainer  and  writer  also,  would  1 
— 0..ist  references  can  be  tendered.—  .. 

34,  Oraftou-street  East,  Fitzroy-square. 


CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

A MAN  of  practice  and  experience,  both  on 

public  and  private  works,  and  who  holds  the  highest  testi- 
monials for  ability,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  can  give  unexceptionable  references, 
is  at  present  disengaged,  and  wishes  for  employment  in  either  town 
or  country  in  the  abovo  capacity.— Please  address  to  T.  M.,  13,  Cha- 
ple-strect,  Tottenham-courtrroad. 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A PERSON  respectably  connected  (aged 

thirty),  wishes  an  Engagement  as  a Painter,  Grainer,  and 
Paperhanger,  having  served  his  time  to  the  above  in  Town,  and 
has  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account-— Reference  and  se- 
curity, if  required,  address  to  W.  B.  W.,  7,  David-street,  Manchester 
Square. 


BOOKS  FOR  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, SURVEYORS,  &c. 


,N  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

L ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PraeticaL 
By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

10  Wood 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 


IEL 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MIN ES.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo.,  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  SL  10a 

*#*  SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood- 
cuts,  14a 

IY. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navi- 
gation and  Railways.  One  Volume  4to.,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

y.  n-7s- 

Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  mechanics.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  6s. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 


VII. 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  uud  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  li.  4a 

VIII. 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 
TION ; with  nearly  700  Examplea  By  A.  NESBIT.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  12mo. , with  W oodcuts,  6s.— KE  Y,  0a 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo., 
with  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Field-Book,  12a 


CROCKER’SElements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

Now  Edition.  Improved  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  With 
FARLEY’S  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS.  Post  8vo„  with  Field- 
Book,  Ac.,  12a 

XI. 

Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, li.  la 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 


8vo. : 


S.  Gd, 


XIII. 


M-  satisfactory  standing  and  experience  will  be  open  to  AN  EN- 
GAGEMENT to  Survey,  Value,  take  out  quantities.  Estimate,  Ac., 
and  to  fill  up  his  interims  at  accounts  or  the  regular  routine  of  the 
office.  Testimonials  and  references  of  the  best  order.— Address 
Q.  Q.  Q.,  Post-office,  Vauxhall-bridge-road  (TOMKINS,  Baker). 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  conducting  a first-rate 

-4»-  Scholastic  Institution,  is  desirous  of  adding  occasionally  to 
the  buildings  connected  therewith,  and  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
builder  having  sous  to  educate,  who  would  undertake  the  same  on 
terms  of  reciprocity.  The  education  first-rate  : classical,  mathema- 
tical, and  specially  preparative  to  engineering.  None  but  respect- 
able parties  need  apply.— Address,  p.p.  to  A.,  “Builder”  Office, 
,Y  ork-strect,  Covent  Garden, 


BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 

comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  Ac.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

nr  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 

METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

XVI. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  COTTAGE, 

FARM,  aud  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  31.3s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 
and  ART.  Edited  bv  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  3!. 

XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY':  a copious  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Ac. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  10s. ; bound,  12a. 

XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  with  Dia- 
grams, 21s. 

q f Part  I.  PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  Gd. 

Separately  |1>artn.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2vols.13s.6d. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  : or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering : Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 

LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS, 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS,  for  a Specific  Sum,  for  Erecting  5 LARGE 
MAGAZINES,  with  sundry  Storehouses,  Workshops,  Landing- 
shed,  Ao.  and  Enclosuro  Walls,  also  for  constructing  a Basin  anil 
Pier  (to  reach  below  low  water  mark).  Wharf,  Tanks,  Ac.  Ac.  at 
Bull  Point,  on  the  river  Tamur.  about  3 miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  Powder  Works  at  St. 
Budeaux  ; will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Poll  Mall, 
London,  on  or  before  23rd  April,  1847. 

Specifications  and  Detailed  Plans  of  the  proposed  Buildings  and 
Works  may  be  seen  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  after  the  181  h 
inst.  daily  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Devonport, 
between  the  hours  of  9 and  4 o’clock  until  the  22nd  April,  next. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office, 

Devonport,  March,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divi- 
sions, Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office,  No.  7,  Hatton-garaen,  on 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  April  next,  at  1 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
precisely,  to  CONTRACT  for  Building  Sewers  in  the  places  anil  for 
thelengths  under-mentioned,  viz.:  in  Hampstead-rond  and  Ilenry  - 
street,  1460  feet;  Little  Guilford-strcct,  Saint  l’ancras,  450  feel; 
John-st.,  and  Roduey-street,  Pentouvillc,  980  feet  ; and  Liverpool- 
road,  Islington,  800  feet,  conformably  to  specifications  and  plans 
which  may  be  inspected  daily,  betwecu  the  hours  of  10  and  3 : 
separate  Tenders  for  each  of  the  above  lengths,  on  printed  forms, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  the  office,  arc  to  be  delivered  at  or  bc- 
foro  the  above  time  of  meeting,  and  which  must  contain  the  namo 
and  address  of  two  responsible  persons  ns  securities  for  the  duo 
execution  of  the  works.  The  Commissioners  will  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tenders.— By  the  Court, 
STABLE  and  LUSH, Clerks. 

March  22, 1817. 


SAINT  GI LES-I N-T H E-FIE LDS,  AND  SAINT  GEORGE. 
BLOOMSBURY.— To  Paviors  and  Others. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 


N( 


Committee  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting  theso 
Parishes,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  Saint  Giles-m-tlie-Fields 
on  THURSDAY',  the  15tli  day  of  April  next,  at  Ten  o'clock  iu  tho 
forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or  persons 
ns  may  be  willing  to  CONTRACT  to  pave  with  the  best  new  Nine- 
inch  Aberdeen  Granite  the  upper  part  of  Holbom,  and  such  parts 
of  Broad-street  and  High-street  os  the  Committee  mav  direct.  Tho 
present  granite  pavement  to  be  the  property  of  the  Committee,  at 
whose  expense  it  will  be  carted  away  when  taken  up.  NLcnrity  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  wilt  be  required  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  aud  the  names,  places  of  abode.  Ac.,  of  tho 
persons  to  be  offered  ns  sureties,  must  be  delivered  in  with  tho 
proposal  The  committee  will  not  hind  themselves  to  take  the 
lowest  tender,  and  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  contract  and  bond. 
The  persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  at  the  vcstr.v-room  at 
the  time  of  meeting.  The  specification  for  the  above  work  may  bo 
seen  on  and  after  the  29th  instant,  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  No.  21, 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-suuare ; and  also  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
BIRCH,  Surveyor,  No.  33,  Little  Russell-strect. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  R.  FINNI3,  Clerk. 

March  22ud,  1847. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Brentwood  Tnde- 


cation  {supplied  by  Mr.  BRAY',  Architect,  of  Chelmsford),  to  oo 
seen  at  Messrs.  LEMON'S  Bank,  Brentwood,  on  and  after  the  23rd 
instant  The  tenders  to  be  given  in  to  Messrs.  LEMON,  sealed  and 
endorsed,  “ Tenders  for  Chapel  ” on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April 
next,  aud  must  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of  two  responsible 
persons,  who  will  become  sureties  for  the  due  and  punctual  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  The  committee  do  not  engage  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 

Brentwood,  March  18th,  1847. 


COMPETITIONS. 


JL  ritablc  Institution,  being  desirous  to  build  a few  Almshouses 
for  decayed  members  of  their  trade,  upon  a piece  of  freehold  laud 
purchased  by  them  at  West  Ham,  invite  any  gentleman  in  the  Pro- 
fession to  offer  them  a plan  for  the  same.— pr-‘:— ' — 

be  obtained  of  Mr.  NE  ATE,  4 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Committee  of  the  “Sheffield  Athe- 
naeum and  Mechanics'  Institute,”  are  ready  to  receive 
DESIGNS  for  a building  suitable  for  the  above  institution,  the  cost 
of  which  is  not  to  exceed  4,5001  Designs  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  181,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square  (Master  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  tiB  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  Ac.  Ac.  The  Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female — with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art.— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 

AV1NG,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD! 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  tne  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITV-ROAD.-N._B.  Country  Agents  and 


OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS.  Full  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Foreign  Countries  may  be  obtuined  (gratis)  on  application  cither 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  GEDGE,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Agent,  4,  Wcllington-street  South,  Strand.  MM.  Ics 
Etrnngers  sont  invitfis  dTcnre  pour  l'information  n6cessaircs  sur 
les  formality's  requises  et  les  demarches  a suivre  pour  obtenir  dcs 
Brevets  d’lnvention. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


JMME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 


1 J used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 


TO  THE  CONSUMERS  OF  THAMES  SAND,  AND  THE 
TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN  DOWNEY,  Licensed  Lighterman, 


Mr.  WILLIAM  COOPER,  of  Westminster,  t 

craft  and  business.  J OHN  DOW  iJEY,  being  ..  

sand  barges,  can  promise  a supply  of  good  sand  with  punctuality 
and  dispatch. 


that  he  has  purchased  of 
■*“  ’ ” to  sand-getting 
owner  of  four 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  tricks.  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  M mi  factories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  eveiy  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description.  


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

W.  RAWLINS,  Lime  Wharf,  KingV 

road-bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in 


r.  Thames  Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement,  Chimney- 
ods.  and  all  kinds  of  Building  Materials,  this  being 
the  nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  Paving 
Slabs,  Sinks,  Ac. ; Thames  Ballast  and  Sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river,  or  ou  any  part  of  the  Regent  Canal. 


-IHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold 


(j  Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  -.9  inches  long  by  17*  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rale  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this.  


1 K INSUN'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

. WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
rut.  Blue  aud  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 


RoTHERHITlIE,  London,  Sole  ConsLnce  of  Atkinson's  Cement 


(JUTLAND  CEMENT. — The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
;lun  of  trost,  rcuders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
for  exterior  work,  cither  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 


factory proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furuisiiec/  by“ the  ‘manufacturers.  - 
J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  PATEN  T M ARBLECEMEN  I 


forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 


architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which 
poses  it  cheeks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 
Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS 


poses  it  checks  the 

Patentees  aud  so.-  ■ — . — , ...  ...  - 

Milibank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Keel-street,  Liverpool 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

G<  REAVES'S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

T CEMENT,  No.  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington.— Messrs. 
RUTTY  and  VEKEY  continue  to  supply  the  above  articles  upon 
the  same  terms  and  prices  as  heretofore,  and  will  be  most  happy  to 
receive  orders.  The  Lias  Cement  is  of  a beautiful  stoue-eolour,  free 
from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  every  de- 


scription  of  modelling  and  casting,  also  of  superior  quality  for  tun- 
nels, sewers,  and  hydraulic  purposes.  Ground  Lias  Lime  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Sewers.  Dock  Walls,  and  for  Hydraulic  Works 


y other  Lime  or  Cement 


general)  v,  aud  is  decidedly  superior  to 
for  CONCRETE. 

All  persons  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  GREAVES  are  requested  to  pay 
the  auiouut  due  to  Christmas  last,  to  Messrs.  R.  and  V.,  at  No.  2, 
South  Wharf  


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUI  ION.  — Messrs  81  E V ENS  *nd  SON, 

Fatcutees.  beg  to  caution  their  frieuds  aud  the  trade  generally 
nb^.uat  coiifuu- Ain;  tins  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
utjiisly  saiu  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CE.mENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion ami  manufacture  horn  every  oilier,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  ageucy  upon  any  substance 
with  whicn  it  may  come  m coutact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion ol  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  it  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U uIiac  other  mterual  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  ......  * a 

,i  Its  surface  (which  may  be  inane  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OU-T  AN V SALT,  aud  will  receive 
ptiiut  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work.  _ 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldin.s,  and  enrichments  of  ail  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  inis  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosveuor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  lire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
ttune,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical,  i’lic  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  aud  Cement  Manufacturers,  1b6,  DKUKY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  11.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  LiverpooL 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD 
EKS.  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

BOHN  S and  CO.'S  PATENT  STUCCO 


!f& 


by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  : 
ill  cflectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  tu: 
— otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  r 


„„  „ requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 

will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
' Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 


‘new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Sturms.  Anv  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  Tne  first  coat  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use  ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cemeut  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimeus  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 


S>>LE  AGENTS  for  t'no  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JuilN'S  and  CU.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAIN  T,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  beeu  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
whicn  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 


~-.at.-iit ; whereas.™ J 

having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the 
tinn,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  inthe 
n producing  u pure  stonc-likc  etlect,  produceable  by  no  other 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 


62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 


D epartmen 


UOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
gnrden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
informatiou  can  be  obtained  icratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  of  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  wliich  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerka 


HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  COM- 
MISSIONERS of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  ami  part  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 


NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  au  efficient 
drainage,  at  n very  moderate  cost,  maybe  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  arc  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  l.Greck-street,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  J1ERSLE' 


Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CH  A RLESLONGbegs  to  inform hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  fait  superficial  ; and  borders  from  9d.  perfoot.run  : 
aud  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch. — 1,  King- 
street,  l’ortman-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 98,  HijfH 

Holbom,  London,  next  door  to  Day  aud  Martin's.  MOR- 
RIS MAYERS  begs  to  inform  builders  and  the  trade  in  general, 
that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
supply  and  glaze  plate-glass  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price ; he  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade.  Estimates  given  to  any  amount 
llough,  Ground,  Bent.,  Silvered,  and  Patent  Plates,  equally  low. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  SOU  O-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gubaiu  and  St.  Quiriii  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  Tlie  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
— - - — - * — ’ — *— 1 *••  this  article,  which  stauds 


generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stauds 
UNRIVALLED  FOll  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  raid  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  nil  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Solio-square. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  

upwards,  at  3d.  per  ! C.C 

foot.  | C.C.C 


Squares  of  Small 
| Crown  Glass,  at  la. 
l td.,  2d.  and  Sid.  per 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  AY arehouse,  26, 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

foreign  sheet.  British  sheet. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-eases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES, 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  ami  GENUINE  AVH1TE  LEAD;  MILLED 


by  Plumb 

For  complete  Lists,  priced-Addrcss  to  It.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  AVAREIIOUSE,  5,  Princes-street, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


E R R I N G 'SPATENT  SAFETY 

AV1NDOAV.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
ilders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  111  per  cent  to 
having  it  ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 


H 


all  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolisl 
danger  to  life  ana  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full 
ration  (four  different  w ays),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  : all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  11,  Kin gsyate -street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


t! 


.v  the  Trade,  12),  Bunhill-ri 
Finsbury  - square.  — AV ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
— Upwards  of  •' 


lower.  . . 

DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
s.aiwa  ’■ 


□ 


;s  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
; Glazed  roods  securely  packed  for 
- the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
i ings  iu  any  quantity. — N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


CEO 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  oh  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

g i ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

a o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
£ = width  and  thickness,  from  J inch  to  1|  incli  thick. 

H “ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 


(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  AVestminstcr. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE.  at  Old- 
Barge-AVharf,  UpperGronnd-street.Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  tit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


TA  DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOGAN Yand  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  AA  heelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


J BARKER’S  DOOR,  SASII,  and  SHOP- 

• FRONT  MANUFACTORY,  83,  Theohald’B-road.  Blooms- 
bury. Prices  for  Cash 


It  inch  ovolo  glazed  sashes, 
’ foot ; ditto,  with  frame 
id  weights,  Is. 


lines  and  weights,  la  2d.  per 
foot ; 2-inch  ovolo  glazed  sashes. 


9*d.  per  foot;  ditto,  with  frame 


foot ; 2-inch  mitre  bar, 

sashes,  with  frame  lin... 

weights,  Is.  4d.  per  foot ; 21-inch 
casement  sashes,  glazed,  lod.  per 


noil  sasues,  iuu.  per 

, ditto,  with  solid  frame, 
la  5d.  per  foot ; 1 j-inch  ovolo 
greenhouse  lights. 


I per  foot ; ditto,  moulded  noth 

sides,  ltd.  per  foot ; '2-inch 
square,  lOd.  per  foot ; ditto,  moulded  both  sides,  lod  ; 24-iuch  front, 
door,  moulded  front,  la  Old.  per  foot ; bead  and  flush  back,  Xa  5d 


SAA\r  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM -STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rniMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

H and  BATTENS,  Ac!  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Machinery."’  The  Mills’  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  P 


DRUCE'S.  No.  2 AVHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

<0  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
.....  *-  'i,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac. Ac., 


m the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brumpt~..,  . ..... — ?----- 

will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  druwdock.— N.B.  Depot 


for  Glass  Pantiles. 


^ILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

IO  may  be  had  atthe  following  places 

Archer,  4!  ~ 


Goodgc-strect,  Tottcnhaln-court-road  ; Blyth,  AVhito 
•hand  ; Cock,  124,  Oxford  street ; Dean.  46,  King  William  street - 
" -Gcct;  Holtznpftel  aud  Co.,  64,  Charing: 


Fenu,  1U5,  N ewgatc-strect ; Holtznpftel  auu  eu.,  ov,  m.u  m«. 
cross  - aud  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINES  are  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a mor- 
tice auy  depth  or  width  iu  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  or 
soft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  iu  operation  daily  at  JONES'S,  127,  Goswell-street,  be- 


n the  hours  of  10  a.m.  uiid  4 


/"ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


WA 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 


ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  — “ 

eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  pnint  above. 


Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

u. Woiiw  «•  - • • 1 1 — *- 


Mes sro.6  "WaDis  "therefore  feci  much'  pleasure  iu  offering  to  the 
public  au  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 


Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOX1  DE  PAINT 

manufactured  bv  CHAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  . . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 


oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
).  Forcing-houses,  mid  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  * 


o great 


.uoco,  a Shipping.  

w iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

SPpf£oTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  gTound  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  au  unctuous  aud  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  ait,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  diflerent  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
i c lUa  niiii-r-t  nf  fhic  TiroreBs.  which  snmnasr.s  mint 


LDg  the  gram,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  Hm 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished  The 
dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sola  by  HENRY  STEPHENS. 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road ; sold  also  at  the  office  ol 
“The  Brn. per,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Hod- 
giuson,  Widemarsh-street,  Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  “ Review  office,’ 
Nottingham  ; H.  Wills,  39,  High-street*  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchestei 
at  Crake's  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge.  In  bottles  of  Gd  and  Is 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  it 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied 


\\T  GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wickam-street 

Y?  • Pool-street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  Sashes,  Frame* 
Doors,  Ac.,  with  best  workmanship  and  materials,  for  ready  money  only 


In.  SASHES,  at  per  Foot  Super. 
1$  Ovolo  . 

' ' Shop  Fi 

Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames  . 


lj  Shop  Fronts 

Ditto,  double  hung. 


as . 

_ Ovolo  Sashes  and  Fry  

2 Ditto,  prepared  to  hang  double 


Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  at  per  Foot  Super. 


In. 


i.  d. 


1}  Ovolo  Sashes 

2 Ditto  ditto  0 10» 

1*  Do.  do,,  with  frames,  lines,  and  weights  1 3 

lj  Ditto  ditto,  double  hung  1 3j 

2 Ditto  ditto,  with  lines  and  weights  . . 14 

2 Ditto  ditto,  double  hung 1 5 


In..  DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial,  s.  d 

4-panel  square 0 7j 

*5  Ditto,  moulded  one  side  0 8 

U Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 0 10) 

lj  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  U 9 
lj  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back  0 10 
1 1.6-panel  square  0 8! 


FANCY  SASHES,  SHUTTERS,  AND  DOORS,  TO  ANY  DESIGN  . 


THE  BUILDER. 
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2ffo.  CCXVI. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,  1847. 


HE  majority  of  men  place 
great  dependence  on  chance. 
So  long  as  an  event  is  only 
probable , they  seem  to  think 
it  unnecessary  to  guard 
against  it,  if  in  so  doing 
they  must  subject  themselves  to  a positive  in- 
convenience or  expenditure,  however  slight. 
Illustrations  of  this  fact,  in  different  walks, 
will  occur  to  every  reader;  but  they  especially 
offer  themselves  as  connected  with  sanatory 
arrangements.  A certain  state  of  things  may 
be  proved  to  lead  to  illness  and  death  ; the 
members  of  a family  living  in  such  a state, — 
occupying,  for  example,  an  ill-drained,  ill-ven- 
tilated house,  may  find  themselves  always  out 
of  health,  may  constantly  be  forced  to  say, — 


t‘  this  must  arise  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  living,”  and  yet  go  on  year  after 
year  without  any  effort  to  effect  a change,  or 
to  escape  from  the  fate  which  hangs  surely 
over  them.  It  may  not  be  the  house  after  all, 
they  say;  if  we  were  certain,  it  would  be 
another  thing  : we  may  be  better  presently : 
our  neighbours  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  do  not  complain  ; to  get  a sewer  and  good 
drains,  and  plenty  of  water,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; and  moving  would  be  a trouble,  et  cetera , 
el  cetera : and  so  they  persuade  themselves  into 
the  endurance  of  what  will  as  certainly  lessen 
their  enjoyment  of  life,  and  weaken  their  moral 
as  well  as  physical  power,  if  not  hurry  them 
prematurely  into  the  grave,  as  if  they  had 
swallowed  a known  poisonous  drug  with  that 
express  intention. 

Last  week,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
professional  duty,  we  went  over  a house  in  a 
respectable  part  of  Westminster,  which  will 
afford  us  a case  in  point.  Were  it  a solitary 
iustance  we  would  name  it  specifically,  without 
regard  to  private  interests ; but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  so,  and  injury  might  thus  be  done  to 
individuals  without  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  public.  On  entering  the  back  parlour  a 
slight  but  unpleasant  odour  led  to  an  inquiry, 
from  which  we  learnt  that  a cesspool  adjoined 
it,  the  contents  of  which  were  pumped  away 
every  week,  its  size  being  small.  To  avoid 
filling  this  too  quickly,  the  yard,  a small  one, 
was  made  the  receptable  of  much  that  was 
offensive.  At  times  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
was  unbearable,  and  in  particular  weather  the 
occupants  had  been  forced  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  one-pair  floor.  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  effect  this  had  on  those  who 
lived  in  the  house, — the  sickly  appearance  of 
several  told  the  story,  but  only  in  part.  The 
wife  of  the  person  who  held  the  house  had  died 
recently',  after  much  sickness;  a female  lodger 
in  the  parlours,  within  the  six  years  during 
which  she  had  lived  there,  had  suffered  three 
violent  attacks  of  typhus  fever , caused  wholly, 
her  medical  attendant  told  her,  by  the  bad  air, 
and  had  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life  ; while 
the  old  sers'ant,  who  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  back  kitchen,  assured  us  that  the  smell 
made  her  sick  constantly',  and  that  she  had  been 
told  by  the  doctor  she  would  be  killed  if  she 
remained  there.  And  killed  she  unquestionably 
may  be. 

None  of  the  occupants,  however,  manifested 
any  intention  of  making  a change  : as  one  of 


them  said,  they  didn’t  quite  understand  how  a 
smell  could  produce  illness,  and  thought  it 
just  possible  it  might  have  occurred  if  they  had 
been  elsewhere,  because  “ illness  is  what  all 
are  subject  to !” 

Such  infatuation,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  scarcely  be  believed.  As  we  have  said 
already',  this  house  is  in  a respectable  part  of 
Westminster;  a wide  and  airy  street,  closely 
adjoining  a number  of  houses  occupied  by  men 
of  wealth  and  rank,  who,  let  it  be  remembered, 
are  themselves  vitally  interested,  knowing  well 
that  fever  is  not  long  in  crossiug  a street ! And 
if  such  a state  of  things  as  we  have  above 
described,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
description  in  the  minutest  particular  we  vouch, 
is  to  be  found  in  a good  neighbourhood,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  other  districts  of  the 
same  city,  known  to  be  immeasurably  worse? 

Facts  gathered  from  all  parts  of  England, 
shew  beyond  doubt  how  much  misery  and 
death,  and  loss  to  the  living  may  be  prevented, 
and  how  much  the  general  sum  of  happiness 
may  be  increased,  by  proper  arrangements. 
And  yet,  known  causes  of  disease  and  death 
are  allowed  to  continue  in  operation,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  ignorance  for  a time  triumphs 
over  the  truthful  deductions  of  science.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  town-council  of  Bristol,  last 
week,  it  was  shewn  by  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Kay 
that  the  deaths  in  that  city  from  one  remedi- 
able cause  alone,  namely,  the  accumulation  of 
noxious  decomposing  matter  in  the  river 
Frome,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  better  than 
an  open  cesspool,  could  not  be  less  than  from 
500  to  600  annually?  Who  will  estimate  the 
suffering  endured  from  sickness,  the  distress 
caused  by  deprivation,  and  the  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  community,  also  resulting  from  the  same 
cause  ? And  yet  remedy  is  delayed. 

The  mortality  of  Birkenhead  has  increased 
fearfully  with  the  increase  of  the  place.  It 
appears  that,  whilst  the  deaths  here  were,  in 
1841,  one  in  forty-five,  in  1845,  one  in  thirty- 
six,  in  1846  they  were  one  in  twenty-eight  and 
a half!  Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  published 
a pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  shows 
that  this  increase  results  from  the  ill  ventilation 
of  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes,  the  absence 
of  house- drains,  the  existence  of  2405  cess- 
pools in  the  township,  a want  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  the  foundations  of  new 
buildings,  the  imperfect  construction  of  mid- 
dens, the  overcrowding  of  lodging-houses  and 
places  of  sepulture,  the  too  early  occupation  of 
newly-built  houses,  and  the  want  of  water, 
lie  calculates  that  there  are  330  houses  and  57 
courts  without  water,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  them  being  2,437-  How  often  must  we 
write,  that 

PURE  AIR  AND  PLENTY  OF  WATER  ARE  THE 

TWO  THINGS  EVERY  WHERE  NEEDFUL. 

A Glasgow  paper  furnishes  a curious  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  ventilation,  which  would 
be  laughable  if  it  were  not  saddening.  In  a 
weaviug  mill  near  Manchester,  where  the  ven- 
tilation was  very  bad,  the  proprietor  caused  a 
fau  to  be  mounted,  and  so  improved  it  greatly. 
What  was  the  resuh?  Why  the  operatives 
instead  of  thanking  their  employer  for  his  at- 
tention to  their  comfort  and  health,  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  him  that  the  ventilator  had 
increased  their  appetites,  and  therefore  entitled 
them  to  a corresponding  increase  of  wa°-es ! 
“ By  stopping  the  fan  a part  of  the  day,”  says 
our  authority,  “ the  ventilation  and  voracity  of 
the  establishment  were  brought  to  a medium 
standard,  and  complaints  ceased.  The  opera- 
tives’ wages  would  but  just  support  them  — any 
additional  demands  by  their  stomachs  could 


only  be  answered  by  draughts  upon  their  backs, 
which  were  by  no  means  in  a condition  to 
answer  them.” 

Poor  things  ! The  fan  brought  them  better 
health,  but  they  fancied  they  could  not  afford 
the  luxury.  Their  course  was  as  if,  being  well 
and  enjoying  their  dinner,  they  had  taken  some 
deleterious  compounds  to  produce  sickness,  and 
indispose  them  for  eating. 

We  look  for  some  advantage  from  the  reports 
of  the  various  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  improvement  bills  proposed  by  differ- 
ent towns,  and  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  Parliament.  Although  appointed 
in  each  case  for  a special  purpose,  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  towns 
will  probably  be  obtainable  from  their  reports, 
and  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  and  a con- 
siderable impulse  be  given  to  the  adoption  of 
remedies  for  existing  evils  and  abuses.  In  what 
light  some  of  the  corporations  may  appeal' 
seems  to  us  doubtful. 

The  cost  of  these  inquiries  will  be  very  great: 
we  have  heard,  for  example,  that  at  Reading  more 
than  6,000/.  have  been  spent;  but  as  thev  will 
necessarily  shorten  the  business  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  prevent  useless  applications,  in  the 
long  run,  probably,  they  will  lessen  expendi- 
ture, and  facilitate  good  legislation. 


THE  NEW  MUSEUM  OF  ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY,  PICCADILLY. 

The  mystery  which,  for  a time,  hung  over 
the  site,  between  Piccadilly  and  Jermyn-street, 
purchased  by  government;  the  rumours  which 
went  abroad,  now  that  it  was  for  a post-office, 
and  then  that  it  was  for  a museum  ; and  more 
recently,  when  its  appropriation  was  known, 
the  asserted  intention  of  forming  shops  in  the 
Piccadilly  front  of  the  new  building ; have 
made  it  an  object  of  constant  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  correspondents,  who  have  also  mani- 
fested a desire  to  know  what  description  of 
edifice  would  be  erected.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  now  to  he  able  to  resolve  the  ouly 
unresolved  points,  by  stating,  that  the  building 
promises  to  be  a handsome  structure  in  the 
Italian  style,  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne,  the  architect,  and  that  no  part  of  it 
will  be  appropriated  to  shops. 

The  public  entrance  will  be  in  Jermyn- 
street,  and  the  entrance  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Piccadilly  front,  which  will  be  the  princi- 
pal in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  present- 
ing on  the  ground-floor  a series  of  large  cir- 
cular headed  windows,  very  deeply  recessed 
down  to  the  pavement,  to  give  the  effect  of  an 
arcade,  small  detached  columns  and  pediments 
as  dressings  to  the  windows  above,  and  a bold 
cornice  and  projecting  roof,  as  at  the  Travel- 
lers’ and  Reform  Club-House.  A series  of 
ornamental  panels  will  serve  to  display  English 
and  Irish  marbles,  and  lead,  as  we  hope,  to 
their  more  extensive  use  in  decoration.  The 
door  in  Jermyn-street  will  be  produced  by  the 
electrotype;  and  in  a semicircular  opening 
above  it,  there  will  be  a sculptured  tablet. 

The  ground  floor  will  comprise  an  apart- 
ment to  be  called  the  Marble  Hall,  to  be  appro- 
priated in  accordance  with  its  name,  a lecture 
theatre  about  55  feet  square,  and  beyond  that, 
extending  to  Piccadilly,  apartments  for  various 
purposes.  The  grand  staircase  will  lead  from 
the  Marble  Hall  to  a fine  apartment  above, 
and  again  above  that  to  a museum  extending 
over  the  whole  area,  and  lighted  by  extensive 
skylights  as  well  as  windows. 

The  lecture  theatre,  being  in  the  centre  part 
of  the  building,  is  lighted  necessarily  from  the 
top,  and  exhibits  in  this  as  well  as  other  re- 
spects, considerable  skill.  The  upper  part  of 
the  walls  inclosing  the  skylight  of  the  theatre, 
appear  in  a decorated  form  for  a certain  height 
above  the  floor  of  the  topmost  apartment, 
whence  light  is  given  to  the  theatre  below,  as 
it  is  also  by  means  of  an  open  area,  railed,  to 
the  lower  apartment.  When  we  further  say 
that  there  are  galleries  round  the  walls,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  extent  of  floor  for  the  recep- 
tion of  specimens,  models,  the  mining  records, 
&c.,  which  are  to  be  kept  here,  will  be  veiy 
great.  Mr.  Kelk  is  the  builder  employed. 
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SOME  NOTICES  OF  ANCIENT  LONDON. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  London 
I am  about  to  notice,  will  be  seen  frag- 
ments which  may  come  under  the  follow- 
ing classification,  viz.,  fortified  buildings, 
religious  establishments,  palatial  edifices, 
charitable  asylums,  gates,  monuments,  and 
domestic  residences  ; yet  in  most  instances  the 
existing  fragments  of  buildings  thus  classed, 
will  appear  so  inconsiderable,  that  I fear  I 
shall,  in  producing  them,  remind  you  of  that 
worthy  who  carried  with  him  a brick,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  appearance  of  Carthage. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  above  classi- 
fication, viz.,  fortified  buildings,  I may  instance 
that  which  is  called,  par  eminence,  the  Tower, 
as  the  chief  stronghold  appertaining  to  the 
ancient  city.  Yet,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearance, some  remaining  portions  of  the  wall 
which  formerly  surrounded  London,  should 
claim  precedence  in  point  of  antiquity,  but 
other  evidence  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  do 
more  than  merely  suggest  an  earlier  building, 
one  probably  contemporary  with  the  original 
wall,  which  has  occupied  some  portion  of  the 
site  lying  within  the  Tower  inclosure.  How- 
ever, as  an  examination  of  these  evidences 
would  occupy  much  time,  I will  pass  them 
over  for  the  present,  in  order  to  mention  one 
of  the  towers,  which  surround  the  great  keep 
or  White  Tower.  This  is  called  the  Salt 
Tower,  and  has  been  considered  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  has  like- 
wise been  named  Ctesar’s  Tower,*  but  as  Julius 
Cjcsar  would,  by  sufficient  negative  evidence, 
appear  never  to  have  obtained  a footing  in 
London,  chroniclers  of  latter  days  have  treated 
this  association  with  entire  contempt.  Yet  as 
Rome  did  certainly  produce  eleven  other 
Cffisars,  and  the  title  of  Caesar  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 
I cannot  conceive  that  it  requires  any  inordi- 
nate degree  of  credulity  to  suppose,  that  one 
of  them  may  indeed  have  stood  in  the  relation 
of  sponsor  to  such  a tower  in  London  founded 
by  Roman  hands.  That  a building  so  founded 
stood  either  upon  or  near  this  spot,  is  evinced, 
to  my  thinking,  by  many  signs. 

About  the  distance  of  a stone’s  cast  from 
the  building  I am  describing,  some  remains  of 
London  wall  formerly  connected  with  the 
Tower  postern  still  exist.  The  lower  portion 
of  this  wall  is  evidently  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, the  masonry  being  regular,  the  stones 
well  squared ; and  over  each  course  of  stone 
there  is  a course  of  flat  bricks,  two  deep.  Each 
brick  is  l£  inch  in  thickness,  varying  from  17£ 
inches  to  16J  inches  in  length,  and  from  10  to 
12  inches  in  breadth.  The  depth  of  this  course 
of  brickwork,  including  the  mortar,  is  4^  in. 
The  courses  of  stone  are  five  stones  in  each 
course,  and  measure  46  inches  in  depth  between 
each  course  of  brickwork.  The  space,  com- 
posed of  regular  masonry,  such  as  I have  de- 
scribed, is  about  8 feet  above  the  ground.  Over 
this  space  is  another  portion,  composed,  ap- 
parently, of  the  debris  of  the  original  wall ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  superstructure  (the  entire 
wall  being  about  28  feet  high),  comprises  a 
series  of  coarse  rubble,  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  undressed  stone,  mixed  with  flints 
and  bits  of  Roman  brick,  and  finally,  a suc- 
cession of  masonry  in  small  squared  stones  and 
rubble.  We  thus  perceive  an  example  of  the 
various  methods  by  which  this  ancient  rampart 
was  re-edified  at  different  times,  probably  none 
of  them  later  than  the  period  when,  in  the  reign 
of  the  fourth  Edward,  brick  was  made  from  the 
clay  of  Moorfields  for  the  purpose  of  replenish- 
ing the  battered  and  time-eaten  fortification  of 
the  cherished  city.  And  finding  these  evidences 
based  upon  a visible  Roman  foundation,  one 
which  brings  us  so  nearly  to  the  Tower  itself, 
even  to  the  postern  thereof,  I perceive  in  this 
fact  one  motive,  among  several  others,  for  be- 
lieving that  such  was  probably  the  approach  to 
a contemporary  stronghold, or  citadel,  probably 
the  palatinate  seat  of  the  Roman  governor.  1 
may  not  here  go  into  other  evidences,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry within  the  Tower  walls,  of  ingots  marked 
with  the  Roman  stamp,  and  so  forth  ; but  I 
will  merely  assert,  that  if  such  were  heedfully 
collated,  they  would  be  found  both  numerous 
and  Balient.  It  must,  however,  be  here  ad- 
r«Wtted,  in  moderation  of  this  view,  that  the 
Saxon  chronicle  does  certainly  fail  to  make 
mention  of  any  such  edifice  as  I have  alluded 
' ; * So  called  in  a survey,  tem.  Henry  VIII. 
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to ; but  surely  tha.  river  Thames  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  unruly  floods  of  yore,  and  the 
walls  of  which  I have  spoken  may  have  be- 
come a tribute  to  its  waters  even  long  ere  the 
Saxon  chronicle  was  framed.  But  as  this  is 
no  proper  occasion  for  prolonging  an  argument 
of  which  some  might  say,  that  the  gist  thereof 
is  no  other  than  a setting  forth  of  the  history 
of  a place,  from  the  time  of  its  nonentity  even 
to  the  period  when  it  hegau  to  exist,  I will 
now  drop  such  speculations,  and  will  beg  of 
you  to  return  with  me  in  order  to  note  some 
of  the  more  tangible  matters  appertaining  to 
the  Salt  Tower. 

When  I sketched  it,  the  9th  of  November, 
1846,  the  houses,  which  constituted  a yeoman 
warder  lodging  and  a canteen,  called  the 
Golden-chain, were  demolished, and  the  ancient 
ballium  wall  was  laid  bare.  Previous  to  the 
destruction  of  this  portion  of  the  wall,  I made 
an  examination  of  it,  and  found  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  chalk  blocks  intermixed  with  flint*, 
and  faced  with  Kentish  ragstone.  The  height 
of  this  wall  was  about  40  feet,  and  the  breadth 
about  9 feet.  Passages  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  said  to  have  formed  a communication 
between  the  different  mural  towers  ; but  I had 
not  an  opportunity  of  observing  if  any  such 
appearances  were  visible  in  this  instance.  When 
I suggested  the  possibility  of  the  ground,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Salt  Tower,  having  been  the  site 
of  a Roman  building,  1 had  no  intention  of 
conveying  the  notion  that  any  visible  portion 
of  the  present  edifice  was  referable  to  such  a 
period.  Such  evidences  could  only  be  hoped 
for  in  an  investigation  of  the  foundation,  and 
of  the  lower  dungeons,  which  are  now  in- 
accessible. The  body  of  the  building  is  as- 
cribed to  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  The 
flat  abutment  appears  to  he  two  centuries  later  ; 
it  has  originally  had  a pointed  roof,  the  traces 
of  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
recent  superstructure;  and  from  the  character 
of  the  window,  it  has  probably  contained  a 
small  chapel  or  oratory. 

I will  not  prolong  this  notice  by  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  Salt  Tower,  but  will 
only  mention  that  it  contains  some  remarkable 
inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  a memorial  of 
Hugh  Draper,  committed  in  1560,  on  suspicion 
of  sorcery  and  practice  against  Sir  William 
St.  Lowe  and  his  lady.  Draper  was  the  keeper 
of  a tavern  at  Bristol,  as  well  as  a professor  of 
judicial  astrology.  A device  representing  a 
sphere  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  denoted 
by  their  proper  astrological  characters,  is 
sculptured  on  the  wall,  over  which  are  these 
lines — 

“ Hew  : Draper : of : Bristow  : made  : thys  : 
Spheer  : the  : 30  : daye  : of  t Maye  : anno  1561. 

I will  only  mention  the  gate  of  the  so-called 
Bloody  Tower, in  order  that  I may  passthrough 
it  on  my  way  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter*  One 
cannot  very  well  approach  the  church  I have 
mentioned  without  passing  the  keep  or  White 
Tower,  and  few  could  pass  it  without  a wish 
to  examine  those  portions  of  its  interior  which 
are  bidden  from  vulgar  eves.  But  he  who 
would  do  so  must  be  patient  and  persevering, 
for  the  obstacles  are  great  and,  worse  than 
great,  they  are  numerous,  seeing  that  the  ad- 
venturer will  be  referred  from  one  party  to 
another,  each  as  he  descends  in  the  scale  of 
real  consequence  rising  in  that  by  which  he 
may  be  disposed  to  estimate  himself.  How- 
beit  the  dragons  and  griffins  who  guard  these 
enchanted  portals  being  passed,  it  will  then  be 
found  that  every  device  that  could  in  any  wise 
tend  to  disturb  or  utterly  scare  away  the 
genius  loci  has  prevailed  in  that  place. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  choicest 
examples  of  Norman  architecture  this  country 
can  boast,  is  filled  with  presses,  the  building 
having  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
Record-office.  And  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
guardianship  of  both  chapel  and  records,  a 
formidable  mine  of  gunpowder  is  stored  in  the 
chamber  beneath,  ready  to  disperse  the  whole 
into  air,  should  any  bold  invader  presume  to 
desecrate  the  one,  or  appropriate  and  carry 
away  the  others. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  which  is 
situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  inner 
ward,  appears  from  existing  documents  to  have 
occupied  that  spot  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Edward  I,, 
but  retains  little  or  nothing  indicative  of  a 
period  earlier  than  the  architecture  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  } will  here  only  allude 


to  the  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  as  a fine  work 
of  monumental  art,  and  passing  over  the  nu- 
merous illustrious  personages  who  have  tra- 
versed the  brief  space  between  the  scaffold  and 
the  vaults  of  this  chapel,  I will  here  recal 
the  names  of  two  of  those  chivalrous  men  who 
for  “ dear  honour’s  sake  ” staked  life  and  for- 
tune upon  the  hazard  of  a forlorn  and  mis- 
guided cause.  The  rubbings  which  I set  be- 
fore you  are  from  the  coffins  of  the  Lords  Bal- 
merino  and  Kilmarnock,  who  suffered  in  the 
year  1746.  These  two  noblemen  evinced  a 
marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  firmness, 
when  it  came  to  the  final  scene  of  their  dis- 
astrous adventure.  Of  this,  and  of  itseffect  upon 
the  executioner,  1 will  relate  a brief  anecdote 
in  the  words  of  Northcote,  the  painter.  “ Kil- 
marnock,” said  he,  “ was  a nervous  man  : lie 
trembled,  was  pale,  and  betrayed  every  demon- 
stration of  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible  ap- 
paratus of  death.  He  knelt,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  it  was  stricken  from  his  body 
at  a blow.  Baljjsarino  now  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold; his  look  was  intrepid,  his  step  wa3  firm, 
and  slapping  the  executiblier  on  the  shoulder, 
with  a loud  voice  and  unfaultering  tongue,  ex- 
claimed, ‘You  area  brave  fellow,  and  have 
done  your  work  dexterously.  Here  is  a purse 
for  you,  it  contains  not  much — five  guineas 
only,  but  I am  a poor  gentleman,  it  is  all  I can 
afford  to  give.  Now,  despatch  me  with  equal 
skill.’  Lo  ! the  man  was  not  used  to  encounter 
such  a great  creature  ; he  appeared  to  be  a su- 
perior being;  the  executioner  could  not  stand 
in  his  presence,  it  was  too  awful  for  him  ; the 
wretch  was  at  once  unmanned,  he  was  in  a 
tremor  from  head  to  foot,  and  Incapable  of 
doing  his  duty  ; he  mangled  the  neck  of  the 
brave  lord,  and  as  he  .gave  the  last  feeble 
stroke,  was  himself  about  to  give  up  the  ghost.” 
“ Hitherto,  mark  ye,”  continued  Northcote, 
“he  had  been  the  great  man,  important  by 
virtue  of  his  office  ; but  behold,  one  so  infinitely 
greater  than  he  had  been  wont  to  see,  reduced 
him  to  his  own  insignificance  ; and  he  who  had 
sent  so  many  out  of  the  world  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  his  calling,  wa9  now  ready  to  fall  on 
his  knees  with  awe,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  the 
victim  he  was  legally  employed  to  despatch.” 

I will  now  lead  you  through  a subterranean 
passage,  which  is  said  to  conduct  from  the 
l ower  to  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at 
Aldgate.  This  fine  relic  of  antiquity  is  situated 
under  the  house  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Leadenhall-street,  hard  by  Aldgate  pump.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Prior  Norman,  in  the 
y$ar  1108;  this,  however,  strikes  me  as  rather 
too  early  in  the  12th  century  for  the  style  of 
the  building,  which,  however,  displays  some 
marks  of  the  semi-Norman,  or  transition  style. 
The  mouldings  of  the  ribs  appear  to  correspond 
with  some  Other  examples  of  that  style  ; and 
the  clustered  column,  which  forms  the  central 
support,  appears  of  the  Norman  character,  but 
it  is  nearly  buried  by  the  accumulated  soil  of 
centuries.  The  materials  of  this  building  are 
the  Flanders  tile,  mixed  with  squared  chalk 
and  Caen  stone,  of  which  latter  the  ribs  are 
constructed ; the  bosses  remain  perfect,  and 
contain  roses  and  grotesque  heads.  There  are 
at  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  this 
chapel  an  appearance  of  passages,  such  as  T 
have  already  alluded  to;  one  of  these  is  said 
to  run  to  Duke’s-place,  and  the  other  to  the 
Tower.  I attempted  to  enter  the  former,  but 
found  it  choked  with  rubbish.  T will  not  take 
upon  me  to  vouch  for  the  precise  direction  or 
extent  of  these  passages  ; but  a9  the  work  of 
clearing  them,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, from  the  loose  soil  which  lies  there  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  would  be  a thing  of  no 
great  trouble  or  expense,  I venture  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  such  a performance  as  worthy  of 
consideration  ; and  as  a means  of  approach 
from  the  street  has  existed,  this  relic  of  anti- 
quity might  easily  be  rendered  accessible,  and 
by  a little  expenditure  might  be  made  to  appear 
nearly  as  perfect  as  in  its  original  integrity. 

The  Fishmongers’  Almshouses,  or  St.  Pe- 
ter’s hospital,  will  soon  be  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense.  It  appears,  that  the  value  of  the 
ground  these  buildings  occupy  has  tempted 
the  ancient  company  to  which  they  appertain, 
to  remove  the  asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing out  the  ground  more  profitably  in  building 
sites.  The  present  appearance  is  that  of  a 
characteristic  building  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  hall  appertaining  to  it  is  not  large,  but  it 
contains  some  good  features,  and  a fireplace 


worthy  of  notice.  In  the  words  of  Stowe : 
“ These  fishmongers  have  been  jolly  citizens, 
and  six  maiorsof  their  company  in  24  yeeres; 
to  wit,  Walter  Turke,  1350.  John  Lofkin, 
1359.  John  Wroth,  1361.  John  Pechie,  1362. 
Simon  Morden,  1369.  and  William  Wal- 
worth, 1374. 

I will,  in  the  next  place,  point  out  a few  of 
London’s  ancient  signs,  or  street  monuments, 
of  which  many  exist  unnoticed  amid  the  throng 
and  bustle  of  the  great  city.  The  representa- 
tion at  the  top  is  that  of  the  city  arms  as  they 
appear  at  Queenhithe,  or  Edreds  hithe  or  har- 
bour. This,  from  its  original  name,  appears 
to  have  retained  its  use  since  the  Saxon  time. 
Its  dues  constituted  a portion  in  the  dowry  of 
the  queens  of  England,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  who  compelled  the  ships  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  “ to  bring  their  corn  here,  and  to  no 
other  place.” 

Adjoining  the  Old  Temple,  the  first  resi- 
dence of  the  Knights  Templars,  without  Hol- 
born-bars,  was  the  inn  of  tye  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, which  has  given  its  title  to  the  famous 
seat  of  law  near,  a],  hand.  This  inn  was 
conveyed  in  fee  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
who  was  lord  chancellor  to  Edward  VI.  Here 
died,  in  1 667,  Thomas,  last  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. He  served  Charles  I.,  and  was  lord 
treasurer  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  4 he  i 1 1 -fated  Lord  Russell  inhe- 
rited Southampton  House  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  this  nobleman.  It  was  in 
passing  this  house,  the  scene  of  his  domestic 
happiness,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  in  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,  that  the  fortitude  of  the 
martyr  for  a moment  forsook  him,  but  over- 
mastering his  emotion  he  said,  “ The  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  now  passed.”  It  is  from  this 
house  that  some  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell’s 
celebrated  letters  are  dated.  A former  en- 
trance of  the  chapel  of  Southampton  House, 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  moulding  of 
the  flat  timbered  roof,  which  is  of  the  time  of 
Ilenry  VII.  This  part  of  the  edifice  retains 
its  original  proportions,  except  that  its  height 
is  divided  by  a modern  floor.  Its  length  is 
about  40  feet  by  about  20.  It  is  now  used  by 
a whip  maker  as  his  warehouse.  Other  por- 
tions of  Southampton  House  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  surrounding  dwellings,  one 
of  which  contains  a beautiful  Elizabethan 
staircase.  Old  mouldings  and  panelling  appear 
likewise  in  Mill's  Tavern,  Southampton-build- 
ings,  which  house  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  upon  a portion  of  the  ancient 
mansion. 

4 he  last  of  the  bulk  shops  adjoining  Temple 
Bar  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  improvement 
in  the  month  of  April,  1846,  giving  a finishing 
blow  to  the  operations  of  Alderman  Pickett, 
who  about  the  beginningof  the  present  century 
greatly  despoiled  the  antiquity  and  associa- 
tions of  this  part  of  the*  Strand,  by  overthrow- 
ing the  beetling  fabrics  of  Butcher-row,  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  ambassadors  and 
other  eminent  personages.  The  tenement  had 
little  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of  ornament, 
and  was  only  noticeable  from  its  exhibiting  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  open  projecting  stalls 
or  bulks,  which  constituted  the  better  kind  of 
shops  two  centuries  ago,  those  of  an  humbler 
description  being  no  other  than  movable  stands, 
such  as  now  serve  for  the  vendor  of  apples, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  at  the  edge  of  the  kerb- 
stone. The  bulk,  however,  was  a substantial 
fixture,  projecting  well  into  the  street,  and 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a goodly  pent- 
house of  oak  and  plumber’s  work. 

Over  and  above  its  connection  with  the 
thrifty  dealings  of  a primitive  time,  the  bulk 
may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a degree  of 
poetical  association,  from  the  practice  of 
erratic  authors  of  the  last  century,  who  were 
ofttimes  fain  to  appropriate  those’  shelves  for 
the  purpose  of  a dormitory.  The  poor  scholar 
who,  having  scribbled  in  a tavern  his  epigram, 
his  satire,  his  eulogium,  or  even  his  broadside, 
in  order  to  provide  a scanty  meal  ; or  at  the 
emporium  of  the  bookseller,  had  plied  the 
work  of  translation,  or  toiled  through  the 
stilted  periods  of  an  up-hill  moral  essay,  had 
afterwards  frequent  occasion  to  realise  the 
apothegm,  that  misery  brings  a man  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,  when  he  thus  bestowed 
himself  for  the  night  along  with  the  homeless 
wretch,  or  some  overtaken  roysterer  from  the 
tavern,  to  dream  or  watch  the  stars  till  day- 
break. J 

It  is  said  of  that  manifest  genius,  though 
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extravagant,  Nat.  Lee,  that  he  died,  in  one 
sense,  not  inglorious,  upon  a bulk  in  Clare- 
market,  where  he  had  sunk,  overthrown  by 
Bacchus,  on  his  way  from  the  Bear  and  Har- 
row, in  Butcher-row,  to  his  lodgings  in  Duke- 
street.  Such  was  likewise  the  frequent  couch 
of  the  gifted  but  ungoverned  poet  Savage, 
during  his  pitiful  night  wanderings.  And  it  is 
related  of  Derrick,  an  inferior  bard,  that  having 
been  discovered  by  Floyd,  another  poor  author 
in  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  being  suddenly 
awakened,  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  “My 
dear  Floyd,  I am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  desti- 
tute state  ; will  you  go  home  with  me  to  my 
lodging  ?” 

The  adjoining  city  gate,  the  last  of  the  city 
portals  now  remaining,  is  comparatively  a 
modern  structure,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung  from  an  humble  origin,  its  immediate 
predecessor  having  been  no  other  than  a barrier 
of  timber,  called  the  posts.  Yet  time  has  in- 
dented some  toothmarksin  the  friable  Portland 
stone,  of  which  the  fabric  is  composed  ; and  a 
London  alderman,  by  widening  one  of  the  side 
passages,  without  much  reference  to  its  archi- 
tectural integrity,  has  added  to  its  decayed  ap- 
pearance. Many,  however,  have  been  the 
stirring  scenes  which  this  edifice  has  witnessed 
during  the  period  (175  years)  of  its  existence. 

The  barriers  which  preceded  it  were  opened 
for  the  triumphal  return  of  the  second  Charles, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1660.  And  just  eighty- 
six  years  after  followed  astern  and  rueful  con- 
trast, in  the  event  which  placed  over  this  portal 
the  heads  of  devoted  men,  who  had  forfeited 
their  lives  in  a desperate  effort  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  house  of  Stewart  : 
a solemn  and  eventful  epic,  whereof  Whitehall 
may  be  said  to  have  witnessed  the  beginning, 
and  the  spot  I have  just  described,  the  middle 
and  the  end. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  4'hames  exhibited 
in  old  time  a series  of  stately  edifices,  extend- 
ing from  the  4'ower  to  Westminster,  the  seats 
of  many  who  were  most  renowned  and  power- 
ful in  their  day,  and  whose  names  are  yet 
familiar  in  connection  with  the  great  events 
wherein  they  bore  their  part. 

Among  such  names  that  of  “ John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster”  is  conspicuous.  Of 
his  palace,  called  the  Savoy,  a small  fragment 
still  exists  within  the  dingy  precincts  of  a coal- 
wharf,  whence 

“ Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  colliers’ 
steeds 

Drag  the  black  load  ; another  cart  succeeds  ; 

Team  follows  team,  crowds  heaped  on  crowds 
appear, 

And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clear.” 

Simon  de  Montford,  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  had  a residence  on  this  site.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  III.  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  who 
founded  the  place  so  called,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  fraternity  of  Montjoy.  Queen  Eleanor 
purchased  this  building,  and  gave  it  to  her 
son  Edmund,  Earl  of  Leicester  ; after  which  it 
was  rebuilt  in  a magnificent  manner.  Here 
King  John  of  France  was  held  a prisoner,  and 
sometime  after  his  release,  returning  to  this 
country  to  apologise  for  the  defection  of  his 
son,  whom  he  had  left  as  hostage,  he  died  in 
the  Savoy.  The  place  was  destroyed  by  Wat 
Tyler  in  1381,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  VII.  Latteily,  it  became  a prison  for 
deserters.  Its  present  destination  is  that  of  a 
warehouse  for  the  sauces  and  condiments  of 
Mr.  Burgess,  a celebrated  dealer  in  such  wares, 
in  the  Strand. 

I will  lastly  introduce  to.  you  the  Bowl 
Brewery,  an  old  building  in  St.  Giles’s,  lately 
demolished,  in  order  to  make  mention  of  a 
custom  which  has  happily  long  fallen  into  dis- 
use. It  was  here  that  St.  Giles’  bowl  was 
handed  to  criminals  a9  their  last  draught,  on 
their  way  to  execution  at  Tyburn.  Previously, 
however,  the  gibbet  stood  at  the  Elms  in  St. 
Giles,  having  been  removed  thither  from  Smith- 
field  in  the  year  1413.  The  fatal  tree  was 
placed  in  the  north  corner  of  the  hospital  gar- 
den. 4'he  hospital  of  St.  Giles  was  founded  in 
the  year  1117.  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I., 
out  of  the  dues  of  Queen  Hythe,  or  Edreds 
Hythe,  for  the  relief  of  lepers.  In  1354  Ed- 
ward III.  granted  the  hospital  to  the  master 
and  brethren  of  the  order  of  Burton  St.  Lazar 
of  Jerusalem,  in  Leicestershire,  by  which  means 
it  became  a cell  to  that  order,  and  continued 
so  until  the  general  suppression.  It  was  at 
the  door  of  this  establishment  that  condemned 
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criminals  are  said  to  have  received  the  re- 
freshment I have  mentioned.  The  practice  was 
afterwards  continued  at  an  hostel  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
monastic  house ; of  this,  I believe,  the  Bowl 
Brewhouse  was  until  lately  the  representative. 
The  bowl  itself  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence, 
but  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 
proprietor.  J.  Wykeham  Archer. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS: 

At  a meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  on  the 
22nd,  Mr.  C.  Fowler  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
H.  B.  Browning,  E.  Browning,  and  G.  Snell 
were  elected  associates.  A letter  from  Dr. 
Bromet  was  read,  accompanying  some  speci- 
mens of  silicated  chalk,  prepared  by  a chemist 
of  Lille.  The  chalk  was  merely  dipped  into 
an  aqueous  solution,  formed  by  heat,  of  one 
part  of  washed  sand  and  three  parts  of  the 
American  potash  of  commerce  ; by  means  of 
which,  as  was  asserted,  a double  decomposition 
is  effected,  and  the  chalk  rendered  hard  and 
durable.  The  discoverer  proposed  applying  it 
superficially  also  to  finished  structures.  He 
considered  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  delicate 
mouldings,  which  might  be  worked  in  very 
soft  stone,  and  then  hardened  by  his  mixture. 
The  expense  was  not  great.  Mr.  Donaldson 
mentioned,  that  advantage  had  been  found  in 
dipping  rag-stone,  not  perfectly  indurated,  into 
lime-water. 

Several  works,  recently  added  to  the  library, 
were  referred  to  members  to  examine,  and  draw 
out  a condensed  view  of  their  contents  for  an 
ensuing  meeting.  As  part  of  the  same  course 
of  proceeding,  Mr.  Donaldson  reviewed  at 
some  length  the  recent  work  on  Lycia,  by 
Lieut.  Spratt,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniell,  and  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  which  contains  an  account  of 
extraordinary  ruins,  until  now  unknown.  Mr. 
D.  referred  principally  to  4'ermessus,  where 
there  are  ruins  of  surprising  magnitude,  com- 
prising an  acropolis,  agora,  and  necropolis. 

Mr.  Godwin  pointed  out,  that  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  in  question  (p.  226),  copies 
were  given  of  twenty-eight  masons’  marks 
found  on  the  stones  of  an  old  4’urkish  Khan, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  precisely  similar 
to  others  found  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  figured  by  him  in  the  Archaologia ; 
a further  instauce  of  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
series  of  marks. 

Mr.  James  Bell  then  read  his  essay  “ On  the 
Adaptation  and  Modification  of  the  Orders  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and  Moderns,”  to 
which  a medal  of  merit  had  been  awarded. 

The  writer  said, — The  order,  in  Grecian 
architecture,  constituted  the  chief  feature,  and 
contributed  its  character  and  proportions  to 
the  entire  edifice.  4’he  column,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arch  by  the  Romans,  lost  its 
importance,  and  together  with  that,  its  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  finish  and  proportion  ; in 
place  of  which  luxuriance  and  richness  were 
substituted,  soas  to  harmonize  more  thoroughly 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  people. 
4'his  change  gradually  led  to  a complete  de- 
basement of  the  style  ; the  arch,  after  the  Con- 
stantine era,  gaining  in  importance  more  and 
more  until  the  pointed  style  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  classic.  On  the  revival,  the  Italians 
by  the  study  of  the  antique  endeavoured  to  re- 
store it  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  many  of 
them  were  eminently  successful  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object,  although  the  painter-archi- 
tects introduced  many  flagrant  abuses  both  in 
composition  and  detail. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  pointed 
style  had  obtained  a firmer  footing,  the  change 
was  produced  by  the  grafting  of  classic  details 
on  a Gothic  outline,  constituting  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Renaissance ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  increased  intercourse  with  Italy  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  style  in  all  its  purity, 
for  much  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  whose  school  it  was 
thoroughly  naturalized. 

Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  study 
of  Grecian  remains  has  led  to  the  further  puri- 
fication of  the  Roman,  together  with  a due 
appreciation  of  some  of  those  delicacies  of 
form  and  proportion  which  were  previously 
either  misunderstood  or  altogether  overlooked, 
although  the  feeling  of  the  age,  so  far  as  re- 
gards detail,  tends  rather  to  imitation  than  to 
modification.  To  the  Germans,  however,  was 
due  the  merit  of  the  most  complete  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks, — a result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
analogy  between  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  even  language,  which  may  be 
traced  between  the  two  nations. 

The  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Bailey,  an- 
nounced the  following  as  the  subjects  for  essays 
for  medals  of  the  Institute:  — 

1.  On  the  application  of  sculpture  to  archi- 
tecture, and  the  principles  which  should  regu- 
late its  introduction  in  buildings  generally,  with 
regard  to  beauty  of  embellishment  and  propriety 
of  9tyle  and  character. 

2.  On  the  theory  and  practice  of  constructing 
chimneys,  particularly  in  dwelling-houses,  with 
regard  to  tde  formation  of  fire-places,  flues,  and 
all  the  parts  connected  therewith,  in  order  to 
insure  sufficient  draught  and  exit  of  the  smoke. 

The  essay  to  contain  detailed  statements  of 
experiments  and  practical  results. 

The  Soane  medallion  will  be  given  for 
the  best  design  for  a building,  to  contain 
public  baths,  on  a comprehensive  scale, 
with  all  suitable  accessories,  combining  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancients  with  the  usages 
and  purposes  of  modern  times. 

Respecting  the  royal  medal,  the  secretary 
said,  no  communication  could  be  made  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  council  had  not  yet  come  to  a de- 
cision with  respect  to  its  appropriation. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  council 
have  fallen  into  the  view  we  took  of  the  subject 
last  year,*  and  that  this  medal  will  be  made  an 
object  of  ambition  open  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 


REFLECTION  OF  SOUND. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, “ On  the  Construction  of  Buildings  with 
reference  to  the  Laws  of  Sound,”  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  stated,  that  it  had  hitherto  been  taken 
for  granted  that  sound  was  reflected  under  the 
same  laws  as  light,  or  billiard  balls  from  the 
cushions  of  the  billiard-table  ; he  had,  how- 
ever, by  sundry  experiments,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  sound  was  promulgated  through 
the  air  in  waves,  in  a manner  analogous  to 
that  in  which  waves  of  the  first  order  moved 
in  water : upon  these  water-waves  he  had 
several  times  experimented,  and  found  that  the 
theory'  of  reflection  above-mentioned  was  in 
this  respect  but  partially  correct,  inasmuch  as 
reflection  only  occurred  when  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence was  greater  than  45°  degrees  ; for  when 
it  was  less  than  45°  the  wave  of  water  was  no 
longer  reflected,  but  assumed  a rolling  motion 
along  the  plane  against  which  it  was  projected. 
This,  he  said,  was  from  analogy,  applicable  to 
sound,  although  such  a theory  was  not  philo- 
sophically acknowledged.  lie,  moreover, 
added,  that  although  such  was  undoubtedly 
proved,  by  the  results  of  his  experiments,  to  be 
the  case,  yet  he  could  not  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  cause. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  wave  of 
sound  cannot  be  considered  analogous  to  a 
ray  of  light  which  strikes  upon  a plane  in  one 
point,  and  is  reflected  from  the  same  point  in 
the  well-known  manner;  nor  as  the  billiard  ball, 
which  impinges  the  cushion  at  a certain  point, 
and  is  immediately  reflected  from  it  as  the  ray 
of  light  from  the  plane  ; but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a force  which  may  be  described  as 
of  continuous  progression,  inasmuch  as  the 
wave  is  not  a solid  body,  the  whole  of  whose 
molecules  would  be  acted  upon  simultaneously, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a body,  part  of  which 
may  be  already  reflected  whilst  the  rest  is  still 
in  a progressive  motion. 

Now,  if  AB  represent  a plane,  and  CD  the 
direction  of  a billiard  hall,  impinging  at  D,  the 
hall  would  be  reflected  in  DE;  i.e.  ADC  = 
BDE,  and  proceed  in  a direct  line  from  the 
point  D,  with  a certain  impetus  or  force,  which 
I will  call  F.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that 
whilst  the  force  F,  i.e.  the  ball,  is  proceeding 
in  the  direction  DE,  it  is  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  several  other  forces,  represented  by 
fif'f'i  acting  respectively  in  the  directions 
C'D',  C"D",  C'"D'",  as  is  obviously  the  case  in 
the  continuously  progressing  wave,  these 
forces,  f',f',f",  must  undoubtedly  have  some 
effect  upon  the  direction  of  the  reflected  force 
F ; and  let  us  notice  how  these  forces  will  affect 
it,  and  we  shall  find  Mr.  S.  Russell’s  deduc- 


tion perfectly  correct ; for  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  CDAA450,  then  CDEZ.900,  and  the 
forces  f',f",f",  acting  upon  the  direction  of 
the  force  F at  such  an  angle,  would  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  force  F in  an  outward  di- 
rection, i.e.  from  the  plane  (similarly  to  a force 
acting  obliquely  on  the  plane  of  a wedge,  or 
a head-wind  upon  the  sails  of  a ship),  and  the 
wave  of  sound  would  consequently  be  reflected; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  CDA2L450, 
then  CDE  A 90°,  and  the  forces  f',f',f"',  will 
evidently  impel  the  force,  F,  inwards  from  the 
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direction  DE  ; that  is,  prevent  the  sound  being 
reflected.  What  has  been  shewn  for  the  force 
F might  he  shewn  for  the  forces  of  each  and 
all  of  the  molecules  of  the  progressing  wave, 
and  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  so  long  as 
ADC  (or  augle  of  incidence)  A 45°,  the  pos- 
terior position  of  the  wave  in  progression  will 
drive  the  anterior  portion,  already  reflected, 
away  from  the  plane  it  strikes  ; and  that  when, 
on  the  contrary  ADC  (or  angle  of  incidence) 
Z.45°,  the  portion  of  the  wave  in  progression 
will  constantly  impel  the  part  of  the  wave  re- 
flected towards  the  plane,  and  cause  the  result 
described  by  Mr.  S.  Russell. 

In  reference  to  echoes,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention,  that  in  Woodstock  Park  there  is 
an  echo  which  at  night  will  repeat  twenty 
syllables  very  distinctly;  there  is  also  said  to 
be  an  echo  near  Glasgow,  which  will  thrice 
return  a tune  played  on  a trumpet. 




ON  BEAUTY— THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
[paraphrased  from  winckelmann.] 

“ Beauty  may  be  reduced  to  certain  fundamental  principles, 
but  not  fathomed  by  any  especial  explanation.  Generally  it 
is  said,  that  it  consists  in  the  mutual  coincidence  of  any 
being  with  its  scope,  the  parts  with  each  other  and  the 
whole. — Every  one,  therefore,  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
cause  of  beauty,  which  maybe  considered  as  identical  with 
perfection— is  not  to  be  sought  for  without  beauty  ( ausser 
der  Schonheit) , as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  things  created. 
Conceding  this,  we  have  yet  to  premise,  that  ‘the 
higiiest  beauty  is  ALONE  in  God.’  ” —Winckelmann . 
“ History  of  Ancient  Art.”  1/63,  iv.,  5,6. 

O.v  reflecting  on  the  purport  of  these  ideas 
and  words,  and  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them — we  may  again  exclaim,  how  beau- 
tiful ! All,  whatever  gave  us  joy  and  pleasure, 
and  elation  and  edification,  comes  within  their 
category,  which  comprises  the  whole  sun -side 
of  human  existence.  But  we  are  compelled  by 
our  scope — and  candidly  confess,  by  the  vast- 
ness of  the  subject — to  contain  ourselves  within 
certain  limits.  Beauty — the  beautiful!  We 
do  not  intend — wish  not,  to  enter  on  an  in- 
quiry, why  a sunrise  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
or  why  Schiller  exclaimed  on  the  infuriated 
waters  of  the  Elbe  during  a gale,  “ Beautiful, 
beautiful !”  Aside  all  this  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature,  lies  the  beautiful  in  arc — the  beautiful 
made  by  urbn’s  exertions,  at  man’s  hand  ; and 
it  is  not  in  vain,  that  genius  is  called  creative, 
as  it  puts  itself  thus  beside  and  akin  to  a power, 
even  surpassing  his  conception.  But  art- 
beauty  (rfte  Kunst-Schone),  again,  is  of  a multi- 
farious kind,  most  of  which  also,  we  must  lay 
aside  — beauty  of  diction,  graphic  composition, 
the  sweetness  of  tones  ; even  that  art,  which,  on 
a piece  of  canvass  can  make  our  eyes  perceive 
a vastness  of  objects,  even  dive  into  perspectives 
which  do  not  exist — save  in  our  mind.  It  is  on 
the  art-piling  up  of  materials  for  structural  pur- 
poses— and  the  moulding  of  substances  into  a 
more  or  less  nature-shape  (sculpture),  that  we 
may  dilate  in  the  present  place.  Neither  shall 
we  grind  over  what  has  been  (a  thousand  times) 
said  historically  and  objeclionally  on  these 
subjects,  but  ask  at  once  : “ What  is  beautiful 
in  art — what  do  we  call  beautiful  in  art?” 
What,  however,  art  itself  is,  must  be  first  ad- 
verted to.  And  thus  we  say,  that  although 
imagination  is  highly  extolled  by  our  kind, 
and  every  thing  wondersome  or  strange  as- 


cribed to  it — yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
its  province,  its  scope,  is  not  an  absolute , inde- 
pendent or  autochtonic  one,  cannot  be  so,  as 
nothing  is  independent  in  nature  (the  world) — 
hut  nature  herself.  Thus  art  has  its  basis  in 
nature  ; it  can  not  issue  from  it,  nor  transgress 
it — perhaps,  hardly  ever  surpass  it.  But  there 
is  no  emulation  with  or  about  nature — can  not 
be ! 

If  we  consider  things  existing  (nature),  we 
shall  find  amongst  its  numberless  laws,  one  or 
two,  which  we  shall  advert  to  here — as  being 
exceedingly  comprehensive  and  far-reaching. 
Nature,  then,  first  impells  every  existing 
thing  to  push  its  existence  (being)  to  the 
very  highest  degree  of — inward  and  outward, 
which  are  synonymous  — perfection.  And 
second,  nature  accomplishes  all  her  aims  by 
most  concise  and  well-managed  means.  As 
we  intend  to  begin  with  the  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, we  shall  speak  of  the  latter  law  first. 
But  we  have  to  repeat— that  architecture  (like 
any  other  art-branch)  is  nothing  absolute,  in- 
dependent, or  autochtonic ; it  took  its  rise,  his- 
torically and  didactically,  from  nature,  and  by 
its  rules  it  must  abide.  What  is  the  column, 
the  capital,  the  architrave — the  arch?  Why 
— they  are  all  fore-typed  (foreshadowed)  in 
nature  ; every  one  of  them.  Look  at  the  ruins 
at  Debut  and  Gartas  in  Nubia,  as  represented 
in  Gau’s  splendid  work — monuments  coeval 
with,  if  not  anterior  to  the  oldest  Egyp- 
tian temples.  What  are  the  capitals  of 
these  columns— hut  the  very  representa- 
tion of  those  palms,  which  even  now  grow 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? There 
they  are — the  rudiments  of  the  petioli  of  their 
leaves,  as  they  appear  in  any  adult  tree.  But 
can  a palm  tree  be  beautiful  ? Certainly  it 
can— it  is.  But  when  ? Will,  or  can  we, 
even  call  such  a tree  beautiful,  if  it  is  stunted 
and  stinted  in  its  growth,  ventricose  or  con- 
tracted at  any  of  it  parts,  leafless,  and  so  on? 
Any  of  these  forms  and  qualities  would  en- 
croach (sin),  against  either  or  both  of  the  above 
laws  of  nature.  In  fact,  the  (absolute  or 
necessary)  form  of  a palm  tree,  or  any  other 
tree,  may  be  constructed  mathematically,  if  a 
few  data  be  given.  The  highest  or  main 
aim  of  the  palm  is  to  bear  its  spike  of 
flowers  or  fruits, — these  are  surrounded  by 
leaves,  required  for  the  whole  vegetative  pro- 
cess of  the  plant.  And  now  we  call — must 
call,  that  palm  beautiful,  where  all  these 
organic  processes  (orrather  their  external  typic 
exponents)  are  pushed  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  with  the  least  amount  of  means 
and  matter.  And  the  same  is  the  column,  of 
which  we  say , first,  that  it  is  then  beautiful,  if  it 
correspond  with  its  prototype,  whence  it 
sprung, — could  not  but  derive  its  form  from. 
We  shall  transgress  now  to  another  analogous 
point,  which  will  make  our  ideas  centre 
and  combine.  As  it  is  the  destination  of  the 
trunk  to  bear  something  — leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit — columns  also  have  to  bear  some- 
thing. And  here,  then,  the  beautiful  in  the 
architrave  is  given.  There  is  a certain  quiet,  re- 
pose,rest  in  every  thing  perfect,  beautiful,  which 
impartsitselftothemindof  the  beholderjasquiet 
in  mind-emotion  is  not  excluding  permeation 
and  movement,  but  merely  stagnation,  languor. 
Hence,  the  beauty  of  a porch  or  colonnade 
will  consist  in  the  proper  distribution  (distance) 
of  the  columns,  and  in  their  (mathematical  — 
nature-)  shape  compared  with  the  architrave 
or  roof  they  have  to  bear.  We  do  not  doubt, 
that  if  all  this  be  mathematically  true,  the 
structure  will  be  beautiful ; but,  even  if  this 
be  not  conceded,  any  one  will  agree,  that  if 
the  proportions  of  the  siugle  columns,  in 
relation  to  architrave  and  the  whole  scope 
of  the  structure  (its  plan  and  aim),  be  not  na- 
ture-correct, the  thing  will,  and  can  never 
be  beautiful.  Goethe  savs,  that  “ it  is  by  the 
horizontal  line  that  we  are  human  being,” — 
can  alone  be  human  beings.  He  is  right. 
Civilization,  at  least,  begins  with  it.  But  we 
have  to  consider  that  f/mline  (like  any  perfect 
mathematical  figure),  is  also  the  most  durable 
in  construction,  a9  are  the  arc  and  all  arcoides. 

Having  thus  hastily  (we  would  almost  say 
feebly)  dispatched  the  structural  part  of  the 
beautiful,  we  shall  transgress  to  the  causation 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  human  form,  which, 
after  all,  may  throw  some  further  light  on  even 
our  former  statement.  The  human  form  ! — 
We  northerns  can  know  nothing  of  human 
form ; and  this  is  mystically  the  reason  why 
we  cau  have  no  (fine)  human  form  before  us  ; 


* Vol.  IV.,  p.  325. 
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muffled  up,  as  we  ever  are  obliged  to  be,  in  sacks 
of  wool  and  cotton.  If  our  social  condition 
will  ever  allow  us  to  see  (at  least)  male  human 
form — in  public  games  and  festivities,  then  we 
shall  be  near  possessing  it.  And  here  then,  we 
have,  unconsciously,  struck  at  all  the  capsation 
of  human  form-beauty.  Because,  our  readers 
perceive,  that  that  is  called  human  form-beauty, 
which  is  adapted  to  all  the  evolvings  and  evo- 
lutions of  the  human  frame.  Consider  a beau- 
teous young  female’s  hand — neither  callified 
by  over-labour,  nor  bloated  or  inflated  by  effe- 
minacy or  luxury.  Every  line  wavy,  flowing; 
what  sweet  solidity  in  the  flesh,  the  cellular 
tissue!  What  capricious  and  determined 
form  of  every  finger,  every  joint ! And  what 
of  this  hand  ? It  will  not  be,  and  is  not  appro- 
priate for  one  who  has  to  saw  the  whole  day 
in  dogged  assiduity  and  perseverance  ; nor  will 
such  a hand  appertain  to  the  musician,  prac- 
tising twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a day  on  piano 
or  harp  ; nor  to  any  similar  one.  But  it  will 
belong  to  the  woman,  who  is  doing  all  these 
things  in  their  alternate,  nature-ordained  suc- 
cession and  sequel — can  do  them  at  least.  And 
so  it  is  with  any  other  part  of  the  human  body. 
An  English  prize  fighter  will  never  be  a pat- 
tern of  human  form-beauty ; because  in  him 
the  bull-dog  faculties  and  a horse’s  power  have 
been  nurtured — developed.  The  athlete  of 
olden  times  was,  after  all,  the  better  man , until 
we  come  to  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  the  pattern 
of  every  thing  serious,  manly,  proud,  strength- 
full,  energetic.  But  all  the  form-beauty  of 
any  limb  or  the  whole  frame,  is  also  the  pat- 
tern for  the  elucidation  of  the  physiologist, 
the  anatomist.  If  the  latter  had  to  construct 
theoretically  and  secundum  artem , a limb,  a 
body,  perfect  in  all  its  scopes  and  relations — 
appropriate  for  any  exertion,  or  action,  or 
function  of  the  human  kind  ; they  would  not, 
could  not  shape  it  differently  from  what  the 
great  masters  of  marble  have  made  them. 

This  would  lead  us  then — in  architecture, 
to  the  compasses,  the  square,  the  rule,  the  loga- 
rithm, the  equation;  in  sculpture,  to  the 
scalpel,  the  saw,  the  sonde  ; digestion,  absorp- 
tion, &c.  Nature  uses  them  all— aye,  most 
accurately  and  minutely,  but  they  do  not 
appear  outwardly.  Nature  may  have  studied 
(Brooded  over)them  once,  but  has  now  forgotten 
them,  laid  them  aside.  And  the  same  instinct- 
iveness, unconsciousness,  pervades  the  man  of 
genius.  Do  our  readers  believe,  that  Bramante 
or  Raffaelle  were  surrounded  by  an  array  of 
mathematical  instruments  and  books,  when 
they  threw  down  the  main,  grand  features  of 
St.  Peter’s  temple?  Do  our  readers  believe, 
that  Michael  Angelo  or  Titian  fumbled  about 
bones  and  muscles,  and  tendons,  in  projecting 
their  grand  figures  of  human  form  ? None 
of  them  surely  did,  although  there  might  have 
been  plenty  of  it  at  any  other  given  period. 
Genius  does  notdisdain  study — but, in  creating, 
does  not  require  it.  And  thus  we  have  arrived 
at  another  criterion  of  the  beautiful — that  it  is 
innate  in  genius.  Let  any  geometer  and  ma- 
thematician examine  the  Parthenon  or  the  beau- 
teous temples  of  Ptestum,  with  all  his  levels 
and  squares,  and  rules  ; he  will  find  them  cor- 
rect, every  part  adequate  and  commensurate 
to  its  purpose.  So  “ a whole  wilderness  of” 
surgeons  and  anatomists  may  probe,  and  dis- 
sect, and  analyse  the  Venus'  of  Medicis,  the 
Torso  — or  even  the  canvass-figures  of  a 
Raffaelle,  Titian,  Guido,  &c.  They  will  find 
every  line  of  elevation  and  depression,  and 
swelling  and  subsiding  of  muscles,  correct ; 
the  bone,  the  sinew,  the  artery  underneath  in- 
dicated to  a nicety.  But  by  this  knowledge 
alone,  such  works  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  beauty  is  the  perfect 
concordance,  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
whole  for  a certain  scope  and  purpose,  super- 
fused  by  that  idealization,  which  every  perfec- 
tion carries  with  it;  we  conclude  by  repeating 
with  Winckelmann — 

“ THE  HIGHEST  BEAUTY  13  ALONE  IN  GOD.” 


Destruction  of  City  Churches. — It  is 
reported  in  the  city,  that  the  church  of  St. 
Benet,  Gracechurch-street,  is  shortly  to  be 
removed,  and  that  many  others  will,  ere  long, 
share  the  same  fate.  The  churches  of  London 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  works  which 
the  country  possesses,  and  we  deplore  the  re- 
moval of  any  of  them. 


WOLSEY’S  GATE,  IPSWICH. 

This  gateway  is  the  only  remaining  portion 
of  the  college  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  founded 
in  his  native  town,  Ipswich.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  w'as  merely  an  outlet  from  an 
inferior  part  of  the  building,  for  when  we  con- 
sider the  desire  W’hich  the  Cardinal  possessed 
for  displaying  his  wealth  and  grandeur,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  would  have  erected  so  small 
an  entrance  to  a college,  which  we  have 
satisfactory  proof  was  of  any  thing  but 
diminutive  dimensions.  We  find  the  dean, 
fVillyam  Capon,  the  first  and  last  of  the  college, 
writing  to  Wolsey  in  the  following  manner:  — 
“ Also  we  have  receyved  of  Mr  Dawndy  clxxj. 
tonnes  of  Cane  stone,  and  within  a fortenyght 
next  after  Mighelmas  now  next  commyng,  we 
shall  have  oon  c.  tonnes  more,  so  that  your 
workemen  shall  not  be  un  occupyed  for  wante 
of  stone.  And  the  said  Mr.  Dawndy  hath 
promised  to  me  that  before  East  next  commyng 
we  shall  have  redy  M tonnes  of  the  said  Cane 
stone.”  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  good  autho- 
rity for  1,300  tons  of  Caen  stone  being  used  in 
the  building. 

The  gateway  in  question  is  entirely  built  of 
brick,  which  gives  more  weight  to  the  belief 
that  this  was  not  the  principal  entrance;  as,  in 
an  edifice  containing  so  much  stone,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Cardinal  (who  is  well 
known  to  have  had  a thorough  knowledge  of 
architecture)  would  have  used  the  same  mate- 
rial for  the  main  outlet. 

The  gateway  was  originally  more  orna- 
mented than  we  see  it  at  present,  as  each  of 
the  side  piers  was  crowned  with  a pinnacle; 
and  a stone,  bearing  a commemorative  inscrip- 
tion, has  been  taken  away,  and  placed  in  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford. 

Although  much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
discover  the  style  and  size  of  the  College,  as 
yet  no  satisfactory  clue  has  been  obtained 
whereby  we  might  judge  of  its  appearance; 
perhaps,  however,  the  new  Archaeological  So- 
ciety lately  established  in  Ipswich  may,  by  and 
bye,  turn  up  something,  which  as  yet  has 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  antiquary,  should 
they  give  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  June,  1528, 
by  John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and 
we  may  safely  suppose  that  this  gateway  was 
erected  either  in  this  or  the  two  following 
years,  for  the  college  was  entirely  completed 
before  Wolsey’s  death,  in  1530.  It  is  now  in 
rather  a leaning  position,  but  at  present  no 
danger  of  its  falling  is  contemplated.  However, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  only  remaining  monu- 
ment that  Ipswich  possesses  of  the  greatest 
man  that  the  town  ever  produced  will  be  pro- 
perly protected,  and  not  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been 
lately  inserted,  in  lieu  of  a fitting  gate,  one 
presenting  a fine  specimen  of  carpenter’s 
gothic!  Such  is  the  low  ebb  of  architectural 
taste  in  Ipswich  at  the  present  time. 

R.  M.  P. 


THE  MORGAN  TESTIMONIAL  COMPETI- 
TION. 

TREATMENT  of  artists. 

The  following  circumstances  which  have 
recently  come  to  our  knowledge  call  for  in- 
quiry. In  consequence  of  the  advertisement 
requesting  artists  to  send  in  designs  for  a testi- 
monial to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall,  the  sculptor,  was  led  to  apply  for  the 
particulars  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Ilel 
licar,  of  Newport,  and  having  obtained  them, 
they  appeared  so  far  satisfactory,  that  he  was 
at  the  pains  to  make  a careful  model,  after  a 
journey  to  the  spot,  and  to  deliver  it  to  him. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  accidentally 
learnt  that  an  artist  had  been  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  statue ; and  not  having  received  back 
his  design,  applied  to  the  secretary  for  it.  Of 
this  application,  no  notice  was  taken,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  he  had  a second  time 
written,  that  it  was  returned.  Upon  opening 
the  case,  the  artist  discovered  that  it  had  never 
been  unpacked;  and  immediately  sent  a letter 
to  the  secretary,  declaring  that  this  was  the 
fact,  and  calling  upon  him  for  an  explanation. 

His  answer  was,  “ I beg  to  say  in  reply  to 
your  note  of  the  18th,  that  you  enteitain  a very 
erroneous  impression  respecting  your  model.” 

This  equivocal  reply  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Mar- 


shall, and  he  wrote  again  calling  for  further 
explanation,  but  has  received  no  answer. 

The  model  was  unpacked  by  the  person  who 
packed  it,  and  in  presence  of  individuals  who 
were  looking  on  while  it  was  put  in  the  case, 
and  all  declared  that  it  had  not  been  touched. 
From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  was 
packed,  they  say  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
it  could  have  been  taken  out  of  the  box  without 
their  knowledge. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  neglected  state  and  de- 
plorable appearance  of  the  inclosed  part  of 
Leicester-square.  No  persons  appear  to  enter 
it;  no  one  manifests  any  interest  in  its  main- 
tenance ; and  that  which  might  and  ought  to  be 
an  ornament  to  the  metropolis  is  positively  a 
disgrace.  It  has  lately  changed  hands  we  be- 
lieve, so  that  an  improvement  may  perhaps  be 
looked  for.  If  the  iron-railing  were  removed, 
the  whole  space  levelled  and  paved,  and  one  or 
two  ornamental  fountains  introduced,  the  public 
would  be  benefitted,  the  neighbourhood  im- 
proved, and  the  houses  in  the  square  greatly 
raised  in  value.  We  suggest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  owners  to  take  some  steps  in  the 
matter  at  once. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  annual  statistics  and  accounts  have  just 
been  published.  A remarkable  decline  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  visits  by  artists 
and  students  to  the  sculpture  galleries  ‘ for 
the  purpose  of  study.’  In  fact  the  number 
has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  years  past, 
but  last  year  it  was  smaller  than  ever,  amount- 
ing to  only  4,124;  while,  in  1810,  the  number 
was  6,354;  and  even  in  1844  it  was  5,436. 
The  number  of  visits  to  the  print  room  last 
year  was  only  4,390;  while,  in  1844,  it  was 
8,998, — a still  more  rapid  and  remarkable  de- 
cline. Up  to  1844,  however,  in  this  case,  the 
number  had  not  declined,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increased  from  6,717  in  1840.  There  is  also 
a decided  falling  off  in  the  number  of  purely 
‘literary’  visitors  to  the  library,  as  observed 
by  the  Times ; for  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  students  who  ransacked  the  book-shelves  in 
1840  amounted  to  67,542,  and  in  1842  to 
7L706 ; while,  last  year,  the  number  was 
only  66,784.  The  fact  that  the  catal  ogue  is 
little  else  than  ‘ a sealed  book,’  if  there  can 
be  said  to  be  a catalogue  at  all,  may  in  part 
account  for  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  ran- 
sackers, whose  waste  of  time,  in  ransacking 
the  catalogue  itself,  must  be  ever  on  the 
increase,  as  the  more  accessible  titles  become 
exhausted.  The  number  of  printed  books 
registered  and  stamped,  according  to  the 
secretary’s  return  for  last  year,  amounted  to 
30,550,  exclusive  of  5,117  Chinese  volumes. 
The  most  valuable  acquisitions  in  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  (2J0  in  all  besides  coins, 
&c.)  were  the  Boudroom  marbles,  a marble 
bust  of  Apollo,  a sarcophagus  from  Beyrout, 
a collection  of  bronzps  and  terracottas  chiefly 
from  Basilicata ; of  Babylonian  cylinders  and 
oriental  engraved  stones;  and  of  bronze,  iron, 
and  gold  Anglo-Roman  antiquities  from 
Stan  wick ; several  sepulchral  vases,  1,559 
coins,  and  52  medals,  &c.  &c.  The  expendi- 
ture ot  the  whole  establishment  in  course  of 
last  year  amounted  to  .£45,911,  of  which 
sum  £18,129  were  for  purchases  and  acquisi- 
tions ; £19,470  for  salaries  ; £5,507  for  book- 
binding, See.  The  estimated  charge  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  £50,666.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  general  collections  has  vastly 
increased  since  1841,  when  it  was  319,374'; 
the  number  last  year  being  750,601,  and  in 
the  year  previous  685,614. 


Oxford  Architectural  Society.— At 
a meeting,  held  on  the  10th,  the  Rev.  the 
President  in  the  chair, — Mr.  Freeman  read 
the  report  of  the  committee,  "which  alluded 
chiefly  to  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
the  instructions  which  had  been  recently 
issued  to  the  corresponding  secretaries;  and  a 
lecture  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
William  Sewell,  on  “the  application  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  architecture,”  treating  chiefly  of  the 
application  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
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DECORATED  SCREEN  IN  LEAKE  CHURCH. 


NORTHFLEET  CHURCH,  KENT. 

A pleasant  village  is  Northfleet,  and  many 
pleasant  hours  have  we  spent  there.  Although 
so  close  to  Gravesend,  that  large  tea-garden 
by  the  water’s  side — if  we  may  so  speak — 
it  still  retains  its  rural  aspect  and  ancient 
quiet.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Botolph,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village,  and,  to  those  who  know  how  to  ob- 
serve, will  afford  interesting  matter  for  con- 
templation. It  is  a spacious  building  consist- 
ing of  nave  with  side  aisles,  a large  chancel, 
and  a massive  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  latter  is  a modern  addition,  erected, 
according  to  Hasted,  in  1717*  A portion  of 
the  nave  at  the  west  end  is  screened  off,  as  an 
ambulatory.  The  nave  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  and  the  chancel  a boarded  ceiling. 
There  are  remains  of  piscina  and  sedilia  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  an  early 
decorated  rood-screen,  dividing  the  latter  from 
the  nave,  of  which  screen  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  Parker’s  Glossary.  The  windows  in 
the  chancel  are  of  the  early  decorated  period 
(beginning  of  the  14th  century)  of  good 
design.  As  we  are  often  asked  by  our 
country  readers  for  available  examples  of 
windows,  we  have  selected  two  from  this 
church  foi  illustration. 

The  first  is  from  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel ; the  second,  shewing  only  the  head  of 
the  window,  is  from  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  A is  a plan  of  the  jamb,  which  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Scattered  about  in  the  pavement,  the  visitor 
will  find  many  of  the  old  tiles,  and  a few  loose 
brasses  worthy  of  examination.  He  will  notice, 
too,  the  parish  chest,  bound  with  iron,  and 
observe  some  well-sculptured  drapery  in  a 
monument  dated  1703. 


Competitions. — Designs  are  wanted  for 
a building  suitable  for  an  athemeum  and 
mechanic’s  institute  at  Sheffield,  with  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus,  gymnasia,  &c. 
and  coffee-room,  news-room,  library,  &c.  &c. 
The  chosen  architect  to  carry  out  his  own  de- 
signs.— Plans  also  are  wanted  for  alms-houses 
to  be  erected  by  the  pawnbrokers’  charitable 
institution  at  West  Ham.  No  premium  or 
payment  is  offered  or  promised  for  these. 

Improvement  ok  Towns. — A bill  for  con- 
solidating in  one  Act  certain  provisions  usually 
inserted  in  Acts  for  paving,  draining,  cleans- 
ing, lighting,  and  improving  towns,  has  just 
been  read  a first  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  a sort  of  model  bill  for  future 
private  Acts  for  such  purposes. 


WOODEN  DECORATED  SCREEN  IN 
LEAKE  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  study  of  the  earlier  examples  of  eccle- 
siastical wood-work  isbecoming dailymore  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of 
churches  erecting  in  the  early  English  and 
decorated  styles,  in  which  the  chaste  effect  so 
desirable  is  frequently  marred  by  florid  wood- 
work.* Several  decorated  screens  have  been 
published,  but  I believe  the  one  given  above  has 
not  hitherto  been  noticed.  Tt  separates  the 
north  chantry  in  Leake  Church,  from  the  nave 
and  north  aisle,  and  though  much  of  it  has 
disappeared,  it  is  still  a great  ornament  to  the 
church,  retaining  its  ancient  paint  in  tolerable 
perfection.  The  mullions,  shafts,  and  tracery 
are  painted  with  green  and  verrnillion,  the 
panels  with  birds,  flowers,  and  fanciful  foiled 
ornaments.  There  is  another  peculiar  feature 
in  this  screen,  which  very  rarely  occurs  in 
florid  work,  I mean  in  the  tracery,  which  is 
moulded  on  both  sides  of  the  screen,  the 
florid  screens  having  the  interior  quite  plain. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  care  is 
taken  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  south 
chantry  of  tl)e  same  church  has  a mutilated 
late  florid  screen  and  two  exquisite  stall- 
heads,  dated  1519;  of  the  rood-screen  only 
the  panels  remain,  though  the  tracery  is  still 
remembered. 

Will.  Hylton  Longstaffe. 

Darlington,  Durham. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

An  “old  inhabitant”  of  Cambridge,  while 
assuring  the  Chronicle  of  the  “ general 
satisfaction”  with  which  the  announcement  of 
an  intention  to  build  club-chambers  for  public 
purposes  has  been  received,  suggests  the  “ es- 
tablishment of  a regular  market-house  under- 
neath some  of  the  rooms,”  and  the  formation 
of  a double  front,  by  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings  from  one  thoroughfare  back- 
wards to  another,  on  the  corporation  property 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  these  new 
municipal  club-chambers.  Strange  to  say, 
the  city  of  Cambridge  is  still  without  what 
almost  every  town  in  the  empire  has,  — a 
market- house  ; so  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
a desideratum,  in  this  era  of  rail  way  revolution, 

* Inter  alia,  the  new  church  of  S.  John  Darlington,  is 
desipnedin  the  early  English  style,  with  a stiff  obtuse  florid 
traceried  roof.  To  produce  any  thing  like  a good  general 
effect,  I conceive  early  English  roofs  should  possess  at 
least  an  equilateral-triangled  section,  and  carefully  avoid 
foliation,  save  in  its  later  specimens,  when  foliated  circles 
and  triangles  may  be  sparingly  used.  The  same  church  is 
to  have  a panelled  door.  A plain  one  with  iron-work  would 
have  been  far  more  suitable. 


ought  to  give  an  additional  spur  to  the  impetus 
with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  architec- 
tural idea  will  be  forthwith  carried  out  into  a 
“ local  habitation  and — a name  for  even  a 
telling,  brief,  and  comprehensive  name,  is  yet  a 
desideratum  for  this  new  collective  idea,  and 
such  a name,  too,  is  of  much  importance,  how- 
ever little  there  may  in  many  cases  be  “ in  a 
name.” The  metropolis  has  had  an  ener- 

getic example  set  before  it  in  the  prompt  reali- 
zation of  the  project,  only  lately  started,  of  an 
abattoir  at  the  Trowse  station,  on  the  Norfolk 
Railway.  Two  sets  of  slaughter-houses  have 
been  built  with  every  convenience  for  the  daily 
slaughter  of  100  beasts  and  300  sheep.  The 
buildings  and  yards  are  inclosed  within  high 
brick  walls,  and  adjoining  the  slaughter-house 
there  is  a large  water- tank.  Trucks  to  be  loaded 
with  the  carcases  run  close  to  the  spot. 

The  sewerage  of  the  marsh  district  at 

Southampton  is  still  under  discussion.  It 
seems  to  be  undecided  whether  the  sewers 
should  be  cut  along  the  public  roads  or  under 
property  let  out  to  private  parties.  The  coun- 
cil’s approval  of  a plan  on  the  latter  principle 
proposed  by  the  committee  has  been  rescinded, 
and  the  further  consideration  of  the  question 
referred  back  to  the  committee. The  archi- 

tect’s report  on  the  repairs  more  or  less  neces- 
sary at  Northwood  church,  Isle  of  Wight, 
being  of  too  sweeping  and  extensive  an  order 
for  the  parish  funds,  or  rather  for  the  liberality 
or  ability  of  the  requisite  subscribers,  amount- 
ing indeed  to  the  virtual  rebuilding  of  the 
whole  edifice,  the  architect  has  been  requested 
to  furnish  an  account  of  the  repairs  only 

which  are  absolutely  necessary. The  price 

of  gas  at  Cowes  has  been  reduced  from  12s.  Gd. 
to  10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  somewhat  subdued  grumbling  of  the 
consumers.  As  at  Sunderland,  before  the  whole- 
sale reduction  of  the  charge  for  public  lamps 
from  45s.  to  17s.,  any  further  reduction  no 
doubt  “ could  not  possibly  pay,”  until  a more 
determined  spirit  is  displayed  by  those  who  do 
pay.  The  Salisbury  directors  have  come  clown 
a step  lower  than  their  brethren  at  Cowes, 
having  reduced  the  price  to  8s.  6d.  per  1,000 
feet,  with  a further  reduction  to  a considerable 
extent  where  large  quantities  are  consumed. 
At  Romsey,  no  reduction  from  the  original 
12s.  6d.  has  as  yet  been  obtained;  but  the 
proper  means  are  in  the  way  of  being  taken  by 
the  consumers,  many  of  whom  have  deter- 
mined to  become  as  far  as  possible  non-con- 
sumers, by  burning  as  little  as  they  can, 
until  the  price  be  reduced  to  a less  ex- 
travagant standard. The  foundations  of  the 

new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Salisbury  are 
nearly  completed.— —The  Plymouth  council 
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are  advertising  for  land  on  which  to  erect  baths 
and  wash-houses  under  the  powers  of  the  late 

Act. The  Admiralty  have  granted  4,000/. 

for  the  erection  of  a church  at  MoriceTown, 
Devonport,  the  site  of  the  new  steam  arsenal. 

Thesum  of  1 1,500/.  has  been  certified  to  the 

Bristol  magistracy  to  be  requisite  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  for  pitching,  paving,  and 

lighting  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year. The 

foundation-stone  of  the  new  grand  race-stand 

at  Manchester  was  laid  on  Saturday  week. * 

On  Monday  before  last  a portion  of  an  exten- 
sive cotton  mill  at  Ancoats,  Manchester,  fell 
in,  destroying  life  in  one  case,  and  injuring  it 
in  two  others,  besides  smashing  some  valuable 
machinery.  'The  precise  cause  of  the  disaster 
is  not  ascertained  ; but  it  is  said  to  have  most 
probably  arisen  from  the  giving  way  of  one 
of  the  large  iron  beams,  which  were  in  some 
parts  more  than  2 feet  thick,  and  about  33  feet 
6 inches  long  (the  dimensions  of  the  room 
being  40  feet  by  32  feet),  and  weighed  66f  cwt. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  1,200/.,  and  200 
hands  will  lose  employment  for  weeks  to  come. 

Tenders  have  been  made  and  contracts  are 

about  to  be  entered  into  for  the  building  of  a 
church  and  parsonage-house  at  Oxton,  in  the 
parish  of  Woodcburch,  Liverpool,  at  a cost  of 
about  3,000/.,  including  land.  The  rector  of 
the  parish  has  subscribed  no  less  than  1,000/. 
towards  the  erection,  and  appropriated  the 
Easter  dues  towards  the  permanent  endow- 
ment; and  public  subscriptions  have  been  set 
afloat  for  the  remainder  of  the  requisite  means. 

The  Newcastle  town-council  are  about  to 

erect  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  poor  at 
the  Garth  Heads,  “ a determination  highly 
creditable”  to  them.  It  has  been  determined 
by  the  same  council  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
erect  their  new  gas  works  unless  the  present 
company  come  to  an  agreement  in  the  interim 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  works  to  the  corpo- 
ration, who  appear  to  be  still  willing  to  give 
them  a profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  original 
capital,  although  the  new  works  (planned  and 
estimated  by  Mr.  Emmett,  of  Oldham,  for  a 
premium  of  fifty  guineas)  can  be  erected  for 
little  more  than  half  the  sum  offered  to  the 
company,  namely,  90,500/.  The  directors, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  paltry 
profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  “ golden  egg  ” 
producer,  but  at  last  agreed  to  recommend  the 
shareholders  to  accept  of  103,500/.  for  the 
works!  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  moved  the  resolu- 
tion to  build,  observed  that  “ it  had  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  by  Mr.  Keenlyside, 
that  the  company  was  founded  on  public  prin- 
ciple. But  if  so,  he  thought  they  might  be 
content  with  a profit  of  50  per  cent.,  and  with 
something  less  than  an  annual  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  if  they  were  so  very  patriotic.”  “ As  to 
the  quality  of  the  gas,”  observed  another  coun- 
cillor, “Mr.  K.  should  have  said  nothing,  for 
all  the  town  was  complaining  of  it.”  The 
main  object  of  the  corporation  in  offering 
such  terms  as  those  specified,  has  been 

to  avoid  competition. In  the  vicinity  of 

Newcastle  there  is  a peculiar  sort  of  black 
clay,  said  to  be  invaluable  for  lining  blast 
furnaces,  as  it  stands  an  intense  heat  without 

fusing. A church  bridge  is  to  be  thrown 

across  the  South  Tyne,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
haugh.  The  Greenwich  Hospital  commis- 
sioners have  subscribed  25/.,  and  the  Bishop 

of  Durham  20/.,  towards  the  structure. A 

rumour  that  the  dome  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
at  Edinburgh  (a  sort  of  miniature  of  St.  Paul’s, 
though  itself  a large  edifice),  was  in  an  insuffi- 
cient state,  has  led  to  an  examination  of  it  by 
Mr.  Reid,  the  architect,  and  a complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  rumour. Government  is 

said  to  have  given  orders  for  the  construction 
of  a new  model  prison  near  Dublin,  with  cells 
for  500  prisoners,  on  the  plan  of  the  pentagonal 

frison  at  Pentonville. A total  amount  of 

,145,800/.  has  been  advanced  in  loans,  on  the 
security  of  the  Irish  poor-rates,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  workhouses  in  Ireland.  Of  this  sum, 
1,062,31 2Z.  remained  unpaid  on  5th  January, 

1847. The  Church  Building  Society,  on 

Monday  week,  made  grants  for  erecting  or 
enlarging  churches  in  eleven  parishes. 


No  Poor-rates  on  Public  Parks. — It 
was  recently  decided  at  Manchester  that,  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  occupancy,  beneficial 
or  otherwise,  Phillips’  Park  is  not  liable  to 
poor-rates,  although  the  lodges,  refreshment 
houses,  &c.,  are. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Compensation  to  the  amount  of  525/.  for 
the  loss  of  a wife  by  railway  accident,  was 
lately  given  at  law  against  the  Great  North  of 
England  Company,  who,  as  was  contended, 
were  responsible  as  common  carriers  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  whatever  property  was  entrust- 
ed to  them.  Although  a wife  be  thus  classed 
with  property,  and  held  to  belong  to  her  hus- 
band, it  must  still  remain  a curious  question 
for  the  lawyers  whether  compensation  ought  to 
be  granted  on  the  like  ground  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  who  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  wife,  if  the  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  be  property  belonging  to  the  hus- 
band. We  suspect,  however,  that  the  argu- 
ment savours  more  of  the  apt  ingenuity  of  the 
barrister  than  the  grave  ratiocination  of  the 
judge.  In  France,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
surviving  relatives  to  claim  damages  in  such 
cases;  but  this  is  amongst  the  first  of  claims  ever 
made  in  our  own  country  for  “compensation  for 
death  by  accident,”  as  it  hasbeen  rather  unsatis- 
factorily termed.  It  is  certainly  a vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  deodands,  however, 
as  a contemporary  remarks.  Indeed,  not  only 
have  the  real  sufferers — that  is,  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  real  sufferers  — had  no  amends 
afforded  them  by  deodands,  but  the  idea  is 
radically  defective  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it 
inculcates  a doctrine  not  one  whit  more  rational 
than  that  on  which  the  canine  race  may  be 
supposed  to  act  in  uniformly  snapping  at  the 
mere  insensate  instrument  hy  means  of  which 
many  an  unmerited  injury  has  been  inflicted 

on  their  faithful  hides. It  is  calculated  that 

the  railway  “ calls”  for  March  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  3,000,000/. ; but  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  is  said,  lately  had  the 
offer  of  loans  that  would  have  paid  the  half  of 
the  national  debt,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country,  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
hands  of  railway  shareholders  in  particular,  to 
meet  immensely  heavier  demands  on  the  purse 
of  the  moneyed  interest  than  that  of  merely  a 

few  millions. Railway  bars,  to  the  extent 

of  1,500  tons  a week,  it  is  said,  can  he  turned 
out  by  the  new  rail  mill  at  Cyfarthfa,  with  ends 

sawed  oft’  and  altogether  finished  for  use. 

The  Great  Western  Station  at  Cheltenham, 
is  rapidly  progressing  towards  its  expected 

completion  in  May  next. We  learn  with 

pleasure,  says  the  Railway  Chronicle,  that 
the  committee  of  the  Suburban  V illages  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Lord  Morpeth  is  the  chair- 
man, have  arranged  with  the  Eastern  Counties 
for  the  conveyance  of  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred passengers  each  day  [whether  at  reduced 
fares  or  altogether  free  to  the  passengers 
themselves,  is  not  stated]  from  and  to  a village 
that  it  is  intended  to  erect  on  the  London  side 
of  the  Lea-bridge  station,  just  five  miles  and 
a half  from  the  Bishopsgate  station.  A plot 
of  land  of  about  one  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
the  property  of  Lord  Mornington,  has  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  village.  Building 
operations  will  be  shortly  commenced  upon  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  the  architect  of  the  as- 
sociation. Such  a mode  of  sending  London 
out  of  town,  even  from  amongst  the  lower 
strata  of  its  almost  national  population,  is  a 
worthy  one  indeed,  that  merits  an  effective 
promotion,  a successful  issue,  and  an 
extensive  imitation. The  Halifax  con- 

tract, on  the  West  Riding  Union  Line, 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Miller  and  Blackie,  to 
be  completed  in  two  years  and  a half;  the 
Cleckheaton  contract  to  Mr.  M'Corrnack,  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  months;  and  the  Brad- 
ford contract  also  to  Mr.  M'Corrnack. The 

Long  Preston  contract,  on  the  North  Western, 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  George  Thompson.  The 
other  contracts  on  the  line  will  be  also  shortly 

let. The  first  stone  of  the  great  central 

station  at  the  Carlisle  terminus  of  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  line,  was  laid  on  Monday 

week  before  last. The  scrutineers  appointed 

to  examine  the  state  of  the  votes  on  the  question 
of  the  Sabbath  trains  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway,  have  reported  that  there  was 
a total  majority  of  152  against  Sunday  trains. 
It  also  appeared  that  there  had  been  addressed 
to  the  directors  1,5/3  memorials  against  the 
running  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  eighteen  in 

favour  of  the  practice. A letter  from 

Orleans  slates  that  it  is  now  ascertained  be- 
yond doubt  that  a portion  of  the  ground,  under 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  cen- 
tral railway,  is  undermined  by  natural  tunnels. 


The  first  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  these 
subterraneous  passages  was  created  towards 
the  end  of  last  year,  when  nearly  1,600  metres 
of  earth  on  the  railway  works  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  opening  of  a chasm. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Admiralty,  says  the  Globe,  have  at 
length  directed  the  extension  of  the  South- 
Western  subterranean  telegraph  to  the  Ad- 
miralty at  Whitehall.  It  will  branch  off 
in  the  Strand,  near  the  company’s  present 
office. At  a late  meeting  of  the  Com- 

missioners of  Sewers,  the  secretary  of  the 
Electro-Telegraphic  Company  applied  for  per- 
mission to  lay  down  the  wires  of  communica- 
tion through  the  city  from  the  various  electric 
telegraphs,  to  be  united  in  one  centre  at  Loth- 
bury.  The  secretary  said  that  the  company 
intended  to  bring  the  telegraph  into  the  city 
by  way  of  London- bridge,  King  William-street, 
and  Princes-street,  into  Lothburv,  where  the 
terminus  of  the  company  would  be,  and  from 
thence  along  Moorgate-street  into  Finsbury. 
The  object  of  the  company  was  to  bring  the 
electric  line  of  the  South- Western  and  Dover 
railways  by  the  above  line  into  the  city  ; and 
from  the  terminus  at  Lothbury  to  unite  them 
with  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  the  Great  Western  lines,  so 
as  to  form  one  general  communication  with 
the  different  railways  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  company  proposed  to  lay  down  the  pipes 
alongside  of  the  kerb,  and  in  a line  with  the 
gas  pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  any  nuisance  or 
stoppage  arising  to  the  traffic,  or  annoyance  to 
the  foot  passengers.  The  question  that  the 
company  be  empowered  to  lay  down  the  wires 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  unanimously 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  Thus  shortly  isolation 
of  locality  will  for  ever  cease,  and  the  metro- 
polis will  more  and  more  emphatically  become 
the  great  brain  of  the  empire,  with  which  all 
the  chief  centres  of  population  and  trade,  at 
least,  if  not  every  minor  centre  too,  will  be 
placed  in  instantaneous  communion  ; and  then, 
indeed,  shall  a revolution  such  as  never  here- 
tofore entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, be  in  course  of  almost  .miraculous 
establishment. 


ALL  SAINTS,  HUTTON,  ESSEX. 

The  village  of  Hutton  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Brentwood,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  to  Billericay.  The  church  is 
close  to  the  high  road,  at  a little  distance  from 
the  village. 

It  is  picturesque,  while  plain  and  unpre- 
tending; and  though  small,  contains  all  the 
essential  features  of  a church.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  north  porch,  a modern 
vestry,  with  a large  chimney  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  a wooden  tower  with  low 
shingle  spire  (retaining  the  cross  and  the  cock) 
on  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

Exterior. — The  west  window  is  perpendi- 
cular, of  three  lights,  with  tracery,  and  with- 
out dripstone.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
are  two  two-light  late  decorated  windows, 
under  square  heads,  with  dripstones  resting  on 
notch  heads,  each  light  being  pierced  on  each 
side.  The  jambs  and  mullions  are  simply 
chamfered.  At  the  south-east  is  a plain 
modern  dormer  window.  The  windows  on  the 
north  side  correspond  exactly  in  size,  cha- 
racter, and  position,  with  those  on  the  south. 
At  the  north  and  south-west  and  south  east 
corners  of  the  aisles,  and  between  the  windows 
on  the  south  side,  are  heavy  buttresses,  all 
slope,  that  is,  the  slope  is  carried  down  to  the 
ground  to  the  distance  of  some  few  feet,  so  as 
nearly  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  Those 
at  the  corners  are  placed  diagonally.  At  the 
north-east  corner  is  a buttress  of  three  stages. 

The  porch  is  a fine,  open,  timber  one,  with 
a foliated  barge-board.  Each  side  is  divided 
into  four  bays  ; each  bay  is  trefoliated,  and 
has  on  each  side  a kind  of  trefoil,  the  effect 
being  decidedly  decorated.  The  roof  is  of 
good  pitch,  consisting  simply  of  rafters  ; only 
two  of  them  have  collars  ; these  are  placed  at 
a slight  distance  below  the  ridge  piece.  The 
north  door  is  late  pointed  perpendicular, 
with  dripstone.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  is  a single  trefoiled  light  window,  but  it 
is  covered  in  by  the  vestry. 

The  chancel  has  but  the  east  window  now 
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open;  it  is  plain  pointed  with  dripstone;  the 
tracery  has  disappeared,  and  there  are  two 
mullions  running  straight  up  into  the  heads. 
On  the  south  side  may  be  traced  a single  light 
window  under  square  dripstone,  now  bricked 

UP* 

Interior. — The  nave  is  separated  from  either 
aisle  by  three  arches  resting  on  piers  (each  of 
which  consists  of  four  half  pillars)  with  early 
perpendicular  capitals  and  bases.  The  tower 
is  supported  by  massive  frame-work.  The 
nave  has  an  open  timber  roof,  each  principal 
consisting  of  horizontal  tie-beam,  with  king-  post 
and  struts.  Close  to  the  door  stands  the  font; 
it  is  composed  of  the  bowl  of  a former  font 
turned  bottom  upwards,  and  a modern  bowl 
rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  more  ancient  one. 
This  latter  is  octagonal,  with  a shallow  square 
leaf  on  each  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a plain  trefoiled  piscina. 

The  chancel  is  ceiled  and  plastered.  Close 
to  the  communion-table  are  brasses  of  a knight 
and  his  lady,  each  figure  15  inches  long; 
underneath  are  their  children.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  lost;  according  to  Manning’s  “List  of 
Monumental  Brasses,”  the  date  is  circa  1510. 
Near  this  is  a brass-plate  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  it  relates  to  George  White  men- 
tioned below: — “Here  lyeth  George  White, 
esquier,  the  sonne  of  Richard  White,  esquier, 
which  George  died  the  13th  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1584.”  There  are  no 
other  monuments  of  interest. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  hou,  a hill,  and  tun,  a town  ; it  is  other- 
wise Written  Atahou,  and  Hatton.  It  belonged, 
in  Edward  the  Confessor’s  reign,  to  one  Got, 
a freeman;  but  William  I.  gave  it  to  Battle 
Abbey,  as  is  shewn  in  the  following  extract 
from  Doomsday  Book  : — “ The  land  of  Sr. 
Martin  de  Bello  (Battle),  in  the  hundred  of 
Berdestaple ; Gotins,  a freeman,  held  Atahou 
in  King  Edward’s  time,  for  a manor  and  three 
hides  all  but  20  acres,  always  2 carucates  in 
demesne.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Book  of  Chan- 
tries : — “ Then  one  Villane,  now  none  : then 
10  bordars,  now  15:  then  one  fishery,  now 
none  : 4 servants  : wood  for  1,000  hogs  : then 
2 horses,  now  3 : then  4 beasts,  now  19  : 100 
sheep,  then  60  hogs,  now  100  all  but  8:  4 
stands  of  bees  and  3 sochmen  of  1 hide  : always 
1 carucate,  and  15  acres  of  free  land:  then 
worth  100s.,  now  61 , and  those  15  acres  worth 
30d.” 

The  rectory,  or  great  tithes,  belonged  to 
Battle  Abbey,  but  at  the  Dissolution  they 
passed  with  the  manor.  The  advowson  has 
been  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
since  1325. 

The  manor  and  hall  were  granted  by  Wil- 
liam I.  to  Battle  Abbey.  It  remained  with 
them  till  the  Suppression,  when  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  year  1540,  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Darcy;  he  immediately  alienated  it  to  Sir 
Richard  Rich.  His  son,  Edwin  Rich,  alienated 
the  manor  of  Hoton,  alias  Hutton  Hall,  to 
Jerome  Weston,  who  soon  parted  with  it  to 
the  White  family.  Richard  White  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Tyrrell,  of  Heron. 
Richard;  his  son,  succeeded  ; then  his  son, 
George  White,  who  died  1584  (see  inscription 
above),  then  Richard  White,  followed  by  his 
son  Richard.  His  son  George  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Cory,  who  left  nine  acres  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  repairs  of  the  church.  Thomas 
Cory  died  in  1656,  and  is  buried  in  the  church. 
John  Heyward  then  possessed  it;  then  William 
Hatherly,  who  sold  it  to  Robert  Surman  for 
15,200/.  Henry  Hall  (brother  of  Sir  P.  Hall, 
of  Upton)  bought  it  for  12,060/.  He  died  in 
1749,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry.  j 
Amateur. 


The  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.— The  In- 
stitute held  their  first  conversazione  in  their 
new  rooms,  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  last,  when  the  walls  and 
tables  were  literally  covered  with  fine  works  of 
art.  The  rooms,  which  are  scarcely  large 
enough  forsuch  a purpose,  were  much  crowded. 
We  were  glad  to  see  a sprinkling  of  the  Royal 
Academicians  there,  and  hope  that  all  personal 
differences  amongst  the  members  will  be  for- 
gotten, in  a generous  emulation  to  render  the 
society  as  advantageous  to  art  and  artists  as  it 
may  easily  be  made. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
SOUTHOVER. 

This  church  has  been  a focus  of  attraction 
to  antiquaries  during  the  past  year,  owing  to 
the  well-known  discovery,  in  its  vicinity,  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  W illiam  first  Earl  de 
Warren,  and  Gundreda  his  countess,  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  These  venerable 
relics  were  preserved  in  the  church;  and  a 
sepulchral  chapel  attached  to  the  edifice  is 
now  building  for  their  reception. 

Perhaps  few  small  churches  in  this  part  of 
England  contain  more  varieties  of  architecture 
than  Southover  Church  ; specimens  of  early 
and  late  Norman,  decorated,  and  late  per- 
pendicular or  tudor,  being  blended  with  some 
of  the  architecture  of  the  last, — the  “revived 
Pagan  ” of  Mr.  Paley.  Of  this  age,  is  the 
massive  brick  tower  at  the  west  end. 

The  church  consists  of  a single  pace  or 
nave  and  south  aisle.  The  north  wall,  front- 
ing the  street,  has  been  newly  faced  with 
flint,  the  wall  being  built  of  rubble,  and 
formerly  coated  with  plaster : buttresses  have 
been  erected  between  each  window,  and  a 
handsome  deeply-recessed  door-way  in  the 
decorated  style  inserted  in  the  tower. 

The  windows  in  the  north  wall  are  five, 
two  of  which  are  in  the  decorated  style;  the 
others,  square-headed  windows,  are  probably  of 
the  15th  century.  The  east  end  is  lighted  by 
two  windows:  that  in  the  chancel,  a four-light 
window  of  the  tudor  style  (the  gift  of  the 
rector) ; that  in  the  aisle,  a square-headed 
one. 

On  the  south  side,  the  windows  are  all  of  the 
tudur  period  : one  of  four,  and  three  of  three 
lights.  The  basement  story  of  the  tower  is 
lighted  by  a similar  window.  Thechurch  is  en- 
tered from  the  ringing  chamber,  by  a pointed 
door-way,  part  of  which  is  concealed  by  a 
gallery.  The  massive  square  Norman  font 
stands  near  this  door-way ; it  is  of  large 
size,  and  utterly  devoid  of  ornament. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  four 
remarkably  short  and  massive  Norman  pillars 
and  semi-circular  arches  ; from  the  eastern- 
most of  which  springs,  in  a curious  manner,  a 
late  perpendicular  or  tudor  arch  and  pillar, 
and  about  half  of  another  arch,  bisected  by 
the  east  wall ; no  doubt  the  church  was  thus 
curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  by  some  utili- 
tarian churchwarden  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

The  church  has  been  thoroughly  restored 
and  repewed,  it  having  been  closed  for  eight 
months.  The  pews  are  low  and  painted  oak; 
several  are  open  benches.  The  windows  con- 
tain some  good  specimens  of  stained  glass,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sacied  emblems,  the 
Agnus  Dei,  the  Dove,  the  sacred  Monogram, 
an  ancient  emblem  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  &c. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  glass  cast  into 
a variety  of  elegant  patterns,  and  relieved 
with  coloured  borders;  it  has  a very  rich 
effect. 

The  roof  is  probably  of  the  Tudor  period; 
the  principal  timbers  are  visible,  and  are 
painted  oak.  H.  E.  D. 


THE  WORTH  OF  AN  ACORN. 


W e have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  contents  and  value  of  the 
celebrated  Grove  Field  Oak,  which  was  felled 
upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gifford,  of 
Chillington,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  I786. 
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Butt  30  ft.  long ....  5 feet  girth. . 
Arms.  Girth. 
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Contents  in  feet  1,310 

Total  amount jf250  0 4 

1 4 cord,  3 feet,  of  wood ; 6 tons  of  bark. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Rome. — German  art-critics  have  now  started 
the  idea,  that  historical  paintings  should  depict 
historical  ( welt-geschichtliche ) events.  They 
apply  this  remark  reflectingly  on  a late  picture 
of  Mr.  Rahl,  of  Vienna,  now  at  Rome — “ The 
Triumphal  entry  of  Manfred  into  Lucrecia,”  ex- 
hibited in  the  Art-locale  near  the  Porta  del  Po- 
palo.  The  execution,  however,  is  said  to  be  good, 
and,  technically,  quite  perfect.  A cartoon  by 
the  same  Mr.  Rahl — “ The  Persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,”  is  said 
to  be  one  of  a historical  character.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  the  artist  has  placed  a mosaic 
image  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  back-ground, 
which  might  have  existed  at  that  time  in  ba- 
silicas,— in  catacombs,  never. 

Byzantine  Church  in  Bohemia. — The  tran- 
sactions of  the  R.  S.  of  Prague  of  1846  contain 
a memoir  of  Mr.  Wocel  on  the  Byzantine 
church  at  Zabor.  This  is  the  only  specimen 
of  round-arch  architecture  existing  in  that 
realm,  and  has  been  hitherto  completely  un- 
known, at  least  unappreciated.  The  materials 
for  Bohemian  architecture  and  art  are  in- 
creasing every  day. 

Medal  in  honour  of  Napoleon. — Messrs. 
Galle  and  Barre,  die-sinkers  of  Paris,  have  just 
executed  two  medals  in  memory  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  to  France. 
The  front  of  both  represents  the  head  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  reverse  of  the  one  exhibits  two 
figures,  vested  in  draptrie, standing  on  the  deck 
of  an  antique  ship;  the  one  seen  en  face , with 
the  regal  crown  and  sceptre  in  hand,  leans  with 
its  left  arm  on  the  second,  seen  in  profile,  and 
holding  a cinereal  urn.  On  the  forepart  of 
the  vessel  a cock  is  represented.  The  inscrip- 
tion is: — “ Cineres  Napoleonis  in  patriam 
relati.”  In  the  exergue,  xxx.  Nov.  1840.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  other  medal,  the  Hdtel  des 
Invalides  is  represented,  and  on  a ground 
strewn  with  immortelles,  four  persons,  adorned 
with  laurel  crowns,  bearing  the  cenotaph  of 
Napoleon,  on  which  lie  the  imperial  insignia. 
The  genius  of  navigation  precedes  them. 

Cologne  Art- Exhibition. — “ This  exhibition 
also  shews,  that  art-excellence  comes  by 
starts,  and  can  be  neither  commanded  nor 
obtained  at  any,  even  the  highest  bidding, 
if  it  does  not  lie  within  the  man  ; and 
if  it  does,  we  may  assist  or  shackle  him  for  a 
moment;  no  matter  which,  talent  will  always 
he  talent.”  After  these  general  observations 
of  the  Kunstblatty  we  come  to  a brief  enumera- 
tion of  the  architectural  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  Osterwald,  of  Koln,  exhibited  a complete 
lateral  elevation  of  the  fine  pointed-arch  church 
of  Altenberg,  in  which  the  age-tinted  colour  of 
the  stone  has  much  come  to  the  artist’s  aid.  Of 
Mr.  Michelis,  of  Bonn,  we  have  two  internal 
views  of  the  Munster- Kreuzgang  of  that  city, 
built  in  the  12ih  century,  also  a general  view 
of  Trarbach,  famous  for  its  great  architectural 
antiquity.  The  view  of  the  corridor  of  a con- 
vent lias  a particularly  grand  effect,  by  the  light 
striking  in  by  one  huge  window  in  the  back  ; 
the  motive  of  this  picture  is  taken  from  the 
house  in  which  Beethoven  Mas  born. 

Enlargement  of  the  Baris  Royal  Library. — 
The  long  lasted  contest  between  sense  and  job- 
bing is  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  former, 
and  the  library  is  to  b ^remodelled  on  its  present 
site — central,  convenient.  A vote  of  a grant 
for  the  enlarging  of  the  building  has  just  been 
laid  before  the  Chambers.  The  present  plan 
will  not  cost  more  than  four  or  five  millions  of 
francs.  The  entire  Palais  Mazarin  will  be 
preserved ; the  houses,  however,  which  sur- 
round the  three  smaller  courts  to  the  north 
(hitherto  used  as  officers’  dwellings),  will  be 
demolished.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with 
the  buildings  of  the  late  treasury,  forming  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  block.  The  three  (ob- 
noxious) houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  will  be 
razed  to  the  ground — all  which  combined  will 
permit  the  construction  of  neiv  galleries  on  the 
north  and  east  side  of  the  huge  square,  as  well 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  adjacent  streets. 
Consequently,  the  space  of  the  library  will  be 
doubled , the  building  isolated  on  all  sides — and 
freed  from  the  hazy  chimney-smoke  of  the 
officers  of  the  library.  The  merit  of  this 
victory  is  owing  to  Count  Laborde,  author  of 
“ Le  Palais  Mazarin  et  les  grandes  habitations 
de  ville  et  camnagne  au.  17me.  si&cle.”  Paris, 
1846. 
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BRIDGE  BUILDING  IN  HOLLAND. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  paper 
read  was  “ A description  of  the  method 
adopted  in  preparing  the  foundation,  and  in 
building  the  bridge  over  the  Poldersaart,  on 
the  line  of  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
Railway,”  by  the  Chevalier  Conrad  ; com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  Manby,  secretary,  from  docu- 
ments furnished  by  Mynheer  Wenckebach. 

This  bridge  derived  its  importance  from  the 
peculiarly  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  was  constructed ; for  although 
in  Holland  bad  foundations  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  the  difficulties  were  in  this 
case  so  peculiarly  great,  as  to  demand  parti- 
cular notice.  The  Poldersaart  is  a canal  en- 
compassing and  conveying  away  the  water 
from  the  Polders,  or  spots  of  drained  land,  in 
the  commune  of  Kethel.  The  railway,  tra- 
versing it  at  a considerable  angle,  rendered  a 
skew-bridge  of  three  openings  necessary  ; the 
centre  one  13  feet  span,  for  the  navigation, 
and  the  two  side  arches,  21  feet  span  each,  for 
the  drainage  waters.  The  proceedings  were 
commenced  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  separate  foundations  for  each 
pier.  This  was  by  shooting  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  sand  to  form  dams,  within  which,  when 
pumped  dry,  the  foundations  would  have  been 
excavated.  After  a length  of  about  70  feet 
of  sand-dam,  10  feet  deep,  had  been  filled  in, 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  sinking,  a 
heavy  thunder-storm  occurred,  during  which 
the  whole  mass  of  sand-dam  was  suddenly  en- 
gulphed  to  a depth  of  29  feet,  whilst  there 
arose  simultaneously,  at  a short  distance  down 
the  canal  to  above  the  water  level, a mass  of  bog 
earth  of  an  area  of  4,489  square  feet.  The  mass 
increased  at  subsequent  periods  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  area  of  9,628  square  feet.  It  was 
evident  that  an  extensive  subterraneous 
shifting  of  the  bog-earih  had  occurred,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the 
adjacent  dykes  and  other  works.  Piling  and 
fascine  works  were  tried  without  success. 
Piles  of  79  feet  in  length,  when  driven  and 
tied  together  by  waling  pieces,  swerved  bodily 
from  their  position,  and  became  useless. 
Fascines  equally  failed  in  producing  stability. 
The  engineer  therefore  determined  after  di- 
recting the  canal  water  into  a side  cut,  to  sur- 
round the  site  of  the  intended  foundation  with 
mounds  of  sand,  allowing  for  their  subsidence 
into  the  gulph  below,  and  their  squeezing  up 
the  bog-earth  around  and  within  the  spot. 
This  was  at  length  completed  and  the  founda- 
tion pit  was  enabled  to  be  pumped  dry.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bog- 
earth  from  within  the  space  for  the  founda- 
tions, which  was  accomplished  by  digging 
out  spaces  of  a yard  square,  and  filling  them 
in  with  sand  as  they  proceeded,  until  by  com- 
mencing at  the  exterior  and  working  inwards 
to  the  centre,  all  the  bog-earth  was  removed, 
and  a bed  of  sand  had  been  formed  in  its  place. 
The  piles  for  the  ordinary  foundation  used  in 
Holland  were  then  driven  through  the  made 
ground,  and  the  structure  was  completed  with 
perfect  success.  The  sand-dams,  and  the 
masses  of  upraised  bog-earth  outside,  being  sub- 
sequently dredged  up  in  the  ordinary  manner 
to  restore  the  canal  to  its  original  bed.  In 
this  description,  the  circumstances  most  de- 
serving attention,  appeared  to  be  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  bog-earth  during  a thunder- 
storm. This  is,  however,  of  frequent  occur- 
ence in  Holland;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
adhesion  of  the  masses  of  bog  earth  to  the 
bottom  was  so  slight,  that  the  vibration  com- 
municated to  the  water  by  the  thunder  sufficed 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  bog  turf, 
which  from  its  slight  specific  gravity  will  float 
even  when  wet,  instantly  rose  to  the  surface. 
When,  therefore,  as  in  this  case,  a heavy  mass 
of  sand  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  such  bog 
earth,  the  bottom  was  unable  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure, and  the  least  vibration  caused  it  to  break 
through  the  crust,  being  engulphed  amidst  the 
lighter  material,  which  it  forced  up  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  least  resistance.  The  paper 
treated  at  some  length  on  all  the  precautions 
necessary  in  this  and  similar  constructions  in 
Holland,  where  such  bad  foundations  are  of 
very  constant  occurrence. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  descriptions 
were  given  of  the  simpler  methods  employed 
in  similar  situations  in  England,  where  bridges 
of  greater  weight  and  span  were  constructed 


upon  foundations  of  nearly  as  treacherous 
natures.  For  instance,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Norfolk  Railway,  for  a bridge,  of  which 
the  swinging  portion  weighed  100  tons,  a series 
of  sixteen  piles,  driven  50  feet  deep  into  the 
silt,  in  12  feet  water,  supported  a cast-iron 
kerb,  upon  which  a cast-iron  close-jointed 
cylinder  was  lowered  and  secured;  within  this, 
the  centre  foundation  was  built,  and  had  stood 
perfectly.  Other  instances  of  raft  or  floating 
foundations,  common  in  Lincolnshire,  were 
adduced,  shewing  the  simple  means  by  which 
such  local  difficulties  were  overcome  in 
England. 


THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH  TAX. 

In  the  Commons,  on  Friday  last,  Lord  Dun- 
can asked  Lord  Morpeth,  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  andForests,  whether  any  alter- 
ation was  contemplated  in  the  mode  of  assessing 
the  window-tax.  He  was  induced,  he  said,  to  do 
so,  by  the  fact  that  his  Lordship,  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  had  sanctioned  a report  issued  by  that 
Association,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  “ the 
directors  had  bestowed  much  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  window-tax,  as  bearing  upon  the 
dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  though  the  tax,  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  assessment,  would  bear  hea- 
vily upon  the  tenants,  they  con  fidently  hoped 
that  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  rating  would 
shortly  be  effected.”  Lord  Morpeth,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
that  the  subject  of  the  window- tax  was  closely 
connected  with  sanatory  considerations  ; but  it 
was  also  a financial  question,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived no  intimation  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  it  was  his  right  hon. 
friend’s  intention  to  give  up  his  office,  and 
leave  him  (Lord  Morpeth)  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  window  duties. 

A petition,  as  under,  from  263  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Reading,  praying  the  repeal  of  the 
window- tax,  was  lately  presented  to  parliament 
by  Mr.  Brotherton  : — 

“ The-petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants 
of  Reading, 

“ Respectfully  sheweth, — That  the  tax  levied 
upon  windows  is  oppressive  on  your  petitioners, 
is  unequal  in  its  operalion,  prejudical  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  prevents  the  improvement  of 
house  property,  and  lessens  the  means  of  em- 
ployment for  the  industrious  classes. 

“ Your  petitioners,  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said, beseech  the  House  of  Commons  imme- 
diately to  repeal  the  tax  levied  upon  windows 
in  Great  Britain.” 

Reading,  March  6,  1847. 

This  may  serve  as  a precedent  for  other 
bodies  anxious  to  petition  to  the  same  effect. 


JTCUJ  ijQQftS. 

Lanzi's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  Trans- 
lated by  Thos.  Roscoe,  Vol.  I.  Bohn, 
York-street.  1847. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  done  well  in  including  Lanzi’s 
well-known  and  valuable  history  in  his 
“ Standard  Library.”  It  will  form  three 
volumes,  and  will  thus  be  obtainable  for  a few 
shillings.  “ Lanzi’s  history,”  as  Mr.  Roscoe 
observes,  “brings  into  full  light  the  leading 
professors  of  the  art,  exhibits  at  due  distance 
those  of  the  second  class,  and  only  glances  at 
mediocrity  and  inferiority  of  character  inso- 
much as  to  fill  up  the  great  pictoric  canvas 
with  its  just  lights  and  shades.  The  true 
causes  of  the  decline  and  revival  of  the  art  at 
certain  epochs  are  pointed  out,  with  those  that 
contribute  to  preserve  the  tine  arts  in  their 
happiest  lustre  ; in  which,  recourse  to  examples 
more  than  to  precepts  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed. The  best  rules  are  unfolded  for  facilitat- 
ing the  study  of  different  manners,  some  of 
which  are  known  to  bear  a resemblance,  though 
by  different  hands,  and  others  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  although  adopted  by  the  same 
artist ; a species  of  knowledge  highly  useful  at 
a period  when  the  best  productions  are  eagerly 
sought  after  at  a high  rate.  It  is  a history,  in 
short,  worthy  of  being  placed  at  the  side  of 
that  on  the  Literature  of  Italy  by  Tiraboschi, 
who,  having  touched  upon  the  fine  arts  at  the 
outset  of  his  labours,  often  urged  his  ancient 


friend  and  colleague  to  dilate  upon  a subject  in 
every  way  so  flattering  to  the  genius  of  Italy ; 
to  Italy  which,  however  rivalled  by  other  na- 
tions in  science  and  in  literature,  stands  trium- 
phant and  alone  in  its  creative  mind  of  art.” 

The  present  volume  includes  the  Florentine 
school,  the  Sienese  school,  and  the  Roman 
school,  with  a biographical  notice  of  the 
author  and  his  original  preface. 

We  are  glad  to  see  announced  among  the 
volumes  in  progress,  “ Lectures  on  Painting 
by  the  Royal  Academicians.”  Our  artistical 
literature  is  so  meagre,  and  withal  so  confined 
to  a few  readers,  that  we  hail  thankfully  this 
certain  means  of  further  diffusing  a knowledge 
of  the  lectures  in  question. 


Hand-book  of  Anatomy  for  Students  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — By  J.  A.  Wheeler.  Highley, 
32,  Fleet-street. 

This  little  book  was  published,  the  compiler 
says,  as  a pocket-companion  for  easy  reference 
by  the  student  when  actually  engaged  in  draw- 
ing, and  it  fully  bears  out  his  intention.  Al- 
though concise,  it  is  comprehensive  and  very 
clear. 


KHiefrllaitra. 

New  (Independent)  Chapel,  at  Man- 
chester.— The  first  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  last  week  in  Cavendish-street.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave  and  side-aisles,  with  tran- 
septs, and  apse,  or  organ  gallery  at  the  east 
end.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
five  lofty  arches,  on  clustered  columns,  sup- 
porting a clerestory  of  coupled  lights  under 
one  arch,  with  side  panels  in  each  bay.  The 
west  front  consists  of  a principal  entrance, 
deeply  recessed,  with  columns,  and  enriched 
arch  moulds;  a lofty  window  over,  with  a con- 
tinued arcade  across  the  entire  front,  connect- 
ing the  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  with  the 
general  design.  In  the  gable  is  a five-light 
window,  and  a canopied  niche,  with  octagonal 
pinnacle  over,  separating  the  north  aisle  from 
the  nave.  The  tower  is  in  four  stages,  flanked 
with  bold  buttresses  in  four  offsets,  and  ter- 
minating with  canopies  under  the  corbel  tables 
of  the  spire,  which  is  broached.  The  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  is  arcaded,  and  pierced  for 
two  lights.  The  total  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  is  166  feet.  A deeply-recessed  porch, 
two  stages  in  height,  is  formed  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  south  side  of  the  tower ; in 
the  gable  and  above  is  an  enriched  three-light 
window  under  one  arch.  The  aisles  are  flanked 
with  boldly-projecting  buttresses,  terminating 
in  canopied  heads  above  the  moulded  and  en- 
riched parapets.  The  transepts  are  arcaded 
with  five  arches,  three  pierced  for  lights;  and 
all  the  arches  are  dog-toothed.  In  the  several 
gables  are  two-light  windows,  with  side  panels, 
and  the  angles  are  flanked  with  buttresses, 
crowned  by  octagonal  pierced  pinnacles.  The 
east  end  ot  the  chapel  is  lighted  by  a large 
wheel  window,  in  ten  lights,  over  the  organ 
gallery.  The  roofs  are  open,  carried  by  curved 
brackets,  springing  from  enriched  corbels  ; 
and  an  ornamental  screen  terminates  the  east 
end.  The  building  is  calculated  to  seat  from 
1,400  to  1,500  people.  The  Illustrated  News 
of  last  week  gives  a view  of  the  church,  but 
the  architect’s  name  is  not  mentioned.  The 
style  is  the  early  transition  to  decorated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  externally  exe- 
cuted in  stone. 

Farewell  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s 
at  Doncaster. — No  one  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  of  the  town  council  to 
allow  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  to  be 
translated  either  to  the  proposed  new  cemetery 
or  any  where  else,  for  preservation,  at  least,  if 
not  for  restoration  ; and  all  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  new  markets,  as  observed  by 
the  Gazette , having  been  cleared  away  ; the  last 
vestige  of  these  venerable  monuments  of  the 
past,  sharing  the  fate  of  time,  must  inevitably 
go  to  the  ground,  leaving  not  even  a wreck 
behind  of  what  has  been;  so  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  the  lover  of  antiquity  to  bid  a long 
farewell  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. 

Carlsruhe  Theatre  and  Church. — On 
the  site  of  the  theatre  just  destroyed  a church 
is  to  be  erected,  while  the  new  theatre  will  be 
built  in  the  garden  of  II.  R.  H.  the  Hereditary 
Prince. 


THE  BUILDER; 


Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  recent  newspapers,  calling  for 
contract-tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school  in 
St.  John’s  Wood  Park  ; a pier  500  yards  long, 
with  a dock,  and  other  works,  at  New  Hol- 
land, Lincolnshire;  five  large  magazines,  sun- 
dry storehouses,  workshops,  &c.,  and  a pier, 
and  basin,  wharf,  tanks,  &c.,  near  Plymouth  ; 
an  engine  and  boiler-house,  filter-drain  and 
well,  with  other  works,  connected  with  the 
Carlisle  Water  Works;  certain  additions  to 
the  laundry,  and  other  works,  on  the  Poplar 
Union  Workhouse  premises ; for  the  restora- 
tion and  enlargement  of  Landwade  Hall,  near 
Newmarket;  and  for  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Tattingstone  House  of  Industry; 
for  the  performance  of  certain  works,  in 
building  walls  for  three  burying-grounds,  at 
Oxford  ; repairs  of  thirty-seven  miles  of  road 
between  Southampton  and  Salisbury;  of  foot- 
ways and  carriage-ways  at  Westminster; 
pavement  in  Holborn ; turnpike-roads  from 
Sudbury  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; and  for  a 
supply  of  2,000  feet  of  Carline  Nose  stone  kerb 
at  West  Ham  ; and  a quantity  of  flints,  gravel, 
stone,  and  other  road  materials,  near  Ports- 
mouth ; also  for  the  whole  works  on  twelve 
miles  and  thirteen  miles  of  the  Shropshire 
Union  railways,  three-quarter  mile  of  the 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  &c. ; 1,100  yards  of  the  Drurn- 
peller ; and  four  miles  seven  furlongs  of  the 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  &c,  including  560  lineal 
yards  of  tunnelling;  for  200  tons  cast-iron 
chairs  for  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  railway; 
and  for  a supply  to  her  Majesty’s  several  dock- 
yards of  Welsh  or  Cornish  slates;  and  brass, 
tin,  and  zinc;  and  of  200,000  blue  bricks  at 
Birmingham,  and  twelve  miles  in  length  of 
12-inch  cast-iron  socket  pipes  and  appendages 
for  Boston  Water-works. 

Scarboro’  Church  Competition. — 
Fourteen  plans  were  sent  in  for  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church  of  Scarboro’,  and  were 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  first  pre- 
mium (50/.)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Christian. 
The  Hull  Packet  says,— “They  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  which  were  the  second  and 
third  best,  as  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  were 
upon  a par  in  point  of  merit,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  two  lower  premiums  of 
30/.  and  20/.  between  them,  making  them  both 
25/.  each.  Mr.  Christian  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  entire  renovation  of  the  building.  The 
whole  of  the  galleries  are  to  be  cleared  away, 
the  nave  to  be  thrown  open, considerably  length- 
ened, and  a stained-glass  window  to  be  added 
at  the  east  end;  the  pewing  to  be  entirely 
renewed  ; the  south  transept,  at  present  used 
as  a school-room,  to  be  thrown  open  ; the 
north  side  and  west  end  to  be  entirely  rebuilt ; 
the  old  wood- work  to  be  taken  out  of  the  re- 
maining windows,  and  the  mullions  and  tra- 
cery to  be  restored,  and  the  roofs  to  be  consi- 
derably heightened.” 

Church  Building  in  the  Island  of 
Granada. — A recent  letter  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Granada,  in  the  West 
Indies,  says,  that  since  1838,  when  there  was 
but  one  little  chapel  in  it,  six  new  churches 
have  been  erected  there,  all  in  mason-work, 
and  slated  or  tiled — they  are  from  80  feet  in 
length,  by  40  in  width,  to  130  by  50  feet,  and 
high  in  proportion.  The  letter*  continues  : — 

“ The  poor  negroes  carried  the  stones  of 
which  some  of  them  are  built  from  one  to  seven 
miles  on  their  heads.  This  you  could  not  believe 
unless  on  competent  authority.  I vouch  for 
its  truth  ; nay,  the  stones  of  which  one  of  the 
churches  has  been  erected,  were  actually  dived 
for  by  the  negroes  into  the  sea,  and  put  into 
a flat  they  had  anchored  at  the  spot  to  be  rowed 
afterwards  to  the  shore,  and  have  the  contents 
thereof  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  willing  and 
devoted  negroes  to  the  site  of  the  building.” 
Proposed  new  Churches  in  the  Metro- 
polis.—The  new  vicar  of  St.  Pancras  has 
proposed  to  the  parishioners  to  raise  funds  for 
ten  new  churches,  and  has  been  liberally  re- 
sponded to.  A portion  of  the  parish  of  Ber- 
mondsey has  been  made  into  an  ecclesiastical 
district,  and  a new  church  will  forthwith  be 
erected. 

Great  Bell  for  Montreal. — The  great 
bell,  recently  cast  by  Messrs.  Mears  for  the 
cathedral  at  Montreal,  weighs  13|  tons.  For 
casting  it  25  tons  of  metal  were  fused,  and 
the  mould  was  filled  in  twelve  minutes.  The 
diameter  at  the  mouth  is  8 feet  7 inches,  and 
the  height  to  the  shoulder  5 feet  11  inches. 


Enticing  and  Harbouring  Engaged 
Workmen. — In  the  northern  circuit,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  Mr.  Pirn,  an  extensive  iron-founder 
at  Hull,  charged  Messrs.  Joseph  Butler  and 
Co.,  ironfounders,  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
with  enticing  away  four  moulders,  who  in 
consequence  quitted  the  employment  of  the 
plaintiff  and  entered  that  of  the  defendants, 
where  three  of  them  continued  to  be  harboured 
notwithstanding  a notice  and  warning  given  by 
the  plaintiff’s  attorney  to  the  defendants.  The 
case  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  issue  as  to  en- 
ticing the  man  away,  mainly  rested  on  a letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  defendants  to  “ Mr. 
John  Bagshaw,  ironmonger,  Hull,”  offering 
him  employment.  The  defendant,  however, 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  men  bad  acted 
under  the  influence  of  the  “ Moulders  Union,” 
which  compelled  them  to  quit  the  one  employ- 
ment, if  not  to  enter  the  other;  and  the  jury 
at  length  found  for  the  defendant  on  the  issue 
as  to  enticing  the  men  away,  but  for  the 
plaintiff  on  that  which  charged  the  harbouring  ; 
and  they  assessed  the  plaintiff’s  damages  at 
30/. 

A Parish  with  Nineteen  Paving 
Boards! — “ How  inefficient  the  cleansing  of 
the  poorer  districts  must  be,  may  be  inferred 
from  a curious  fact  stated  by  the  witness  (Mr. 
Worrall)  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in 
which  he  resides,  there  are  nineteen  paving 
boards!  In  a parish  with  nineteen  paving 
boards,  it  will  not  excite  surprise,  that  ‘ in 
some  parts  there  is  no  paving  at  all  ;’  that 
‘ where  there  is  any,  it  is  inefficient ;’  that  ‘ the 
paving  in  those  districts  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes — courts,  al ley's,  and  lanes 
— is  generally  neglected  ;’  that  the  surveyors 
of  pavements  neglect  their  duties;  that* the 
persons  who  contract  to  remove  the  ashes  and 
dirt,  take  away  the  profitable  ashes,  but  leave 
the  unprofitable  filth  for  months  together  in 
the  poorer  districts,  though  bound  to  remove 
it  every  fortnight ; that  the  very  places,  in  fact, 
which  require  most  cleansing  are  most  neg- 
lected.” — Ranking’s  Half  Yearly  Abstract 
Vol.  IV. 

Illuminative  Gas  from  Excremknti- 
tious  Matter.— In  France  the  scarcity  of 
coal,  and  perhaps  the  enterprising  and  peculiar 
spirit  of  research  among  its  chemists,  has  led 
to  the  discovery  that  excreinentitious  matter 
may  be  made  to  yield  illuminative  as  well  as 
other  gas,  while  the  product  or  residue  will 
still  afford  a rich  and  valuable  manure.  From 
what  is  said  about  the  mixture  or  puddling 
into  mortar,  &c.,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
the  invention  or  discovery,  which  has  been 
patented,  has  some  sly  connection  with  the 
singular  process  of  the  “ French  Count  and 
his  engineers,”  who  lately  astonished  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  ; but,  at  all  events, 
the  material  is  to  be  converted  into  inodorous 
mortar,  which  is  to  be  sold  by  the  patentees  or 
others,  at  5d.  per  cwt.,  ready  prepared  for  the 
manufacture  of  a gas  which  is  declared  to  be 
superior  to  ordinary  gas,  and  Evolved  in  double 
the  quantity  that  an  equal  weight  of  coal  is 
capable  of  producing. 

The  British  Museum. — A return,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Moffatt,  M.P.,  shows  that  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended 
in  the  new  buildings  and  fittings  of  the  British 
Museum,  from  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
building in  1823,  up  to  Christmas,  1846,  is 
606,500/.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  building,  in  which  sum  is  included  the 
expense  for  fittings  in  the  years  1847-48, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  106,011/*.  The  amount 
that  may  be  required  for  fittings  in  subsequent 
years  cannot,  at  present,  be  estimated  by  the 
architect,  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  collections  in  progress. 

Removal  of  Old  Buildings  in  Windsor 
Castle. — It  is  said  that  the  jange  of  buildings 
built  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  between  the 
Salisbury  and  Julius  Caesar  Towers,  and  hither- 
to occupied  as  dwellings  by  certain  of  the 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  are  to  be  taken 
down  forthwith,  in  order  to  improve  the  pro- 
spect from  some  of  her  Majesty’s  apartments. 

New  Buildings’  Bill  and  the  Master 
Carpenters. — The  committee  in  the  above 
bill  will  again  meet  on  Wednesday  evening 
next,  when  the  schedules  in  the  present  bill 
will  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  the  sche- 
dules form  that  part  of  the  bill  which  applies 
particularly  to  the  public  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  enactment,  they  specially  in- 
vite communications  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  Ruben — at  Prague. — When  the  Bo- 
hemian committee  of  Parliament,  and  the  art 
societies  of  that  realm  had  decided  on  the 
regeneration  of  art,  they,  as  almost  a matter  of 
necessity,  turned  their  eyes  towards  Munich , 
and  Mr.  Ruben  was  made  director  of  the  R.  A. 
Whatever  one  man  could  do,  under  given  cir- 
cumstances and  in  a given  period,  Mr.  R. 
has  certainly  done.  The  Society  of  Arts  re- 
ceived by  him  a complete  remodelling.  A 
connection  with  other  (even  foreign)  societies 
was  established  ; artists  of  renown  in  every' 
country  were  invited  to  send  specimens  for  the 
exhibitions,  and  an  especial  fund  was  created 
for  the  emulation  of  a great  art-work.  At 
the  Academy  also,  important  improvements 
were  introduced  ; more  progressed  pupils  ob- 
tained rooms  of  their  own  (ate'liers).  Mr. 
Ruben  formed  a collection  of  utensils,  as  well 
as  of  ornaments,  weapons,  &c.,  and  constantly- 
led  his  pupils  outwards  into  the  open  stores 
of  nature,  for  directing  and  invigorating 
their  sense  by  that  never  failing  source 
of  observation  and  study.  The  results,  a 
greater  art  appreciation  and  art  patronage,  are 
obvious,  and  require  no  further  detail.  Look- 
ing around  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  and  its 
history, — Mr.  Ruben  originated  the  execution 
of  worthy  art-works;  as  the  monument  of 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose  model  has  been 
executed  at  Dresden,  by  Mr.  Hahnel,  the  cast- 
ing at  Nuremberg,  by  Mr.  Burgschmidt.  A 
stone  quay  has  been  erected  along  the  Moldau, 
on  which  a splendid  fountain  will  be  placed, 
of  which  Mr.  Kranner  is  the  architect,  Mr. 
Max  (a  pupil  of  Schwanthaler),  the  sculptor. 
Mr.  R.  has  projected  the  completing  of  the 
Belyidere— a building  of  the  early  renaissance 
period,  and  its  adornation  with  frescoes  from 
Bohemian  history.  Mr.  Ruben  is  also  the 
director  of  the  studies  at  the  Industrial  Insti- 
tution ( Gewerbvercin ). 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  Competi- 
tion.— We  have  heard  with  much  astonish- 
ment that  one,  at  all  events,  of  the  committee 
acting  in  this  matter,  is  visiting  the  offices  of 
certain  of  the  competitors,  and  examining  the 
designs  about  to  be  submitted.  Such  a pro- 
ceeding is  calculated  entirely  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  their  good  faith,  and  should  be  imme- 
diately reprehended  and  prevented  by  the  body 
at  large.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves 
an  onerous  duty,  and  are  bound  to  perform  it 
honestly  and  fairly,  indeed  probably  wish  to  do 
so,  but  act  in  ignorance.  We  store  the  names 
for  a future  occasion. 

Art  in  Rome. — 7’he  Pope  has  commis- 
sioned a number  of  the  first  Italian  artists  to 
execute,  partly  from  original  portraits,  partly 
from  medals  and  coins,  the  likenesses  of  all 
the  sovereign  pontiffs  his  predecessors  (258  in 
number),  that  these  may  be  copied  in  mosaic 
to  adorn  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  where  a 
similar  series  perished  in  the  fire.  The  pic- 
tures will  afterwards  be  permanently  placed  in 
the  Vatican  Museum. 

Smithfield  a Profitable  Site  for 
Building. — We  are  told  that  the  income  on 
city  tolls  from  Smithfield  market  is  under 
5,000/.  a-year.  Now,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  converted  into  building 
sites  for  squares,  &c.,  the  ground  rents  would 
yield  a much  larger  revenue  than  that. 

Immense  Casting. — On  the  night  of 
the  11th  inst.,  a beam  for  a railway  bridge 
was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Co.,  at  the  Lound,  Kendal,  of  the  immense 
weight  of  nine  tons,  being  nearly  two  tons 
heavier  than  any  casting  hitherto  made  at  the 
same  foundry. 

Monument  to  Lord  Byron. — A monu- 
ment to  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  attached 
to  the  vice-consulate,  is  spoken  of.  The  house 
in  which  the  poet  died  no  longer  exists,  having 
been  blown  up  ; the  proprietor  has  offered  the 
site  for  the  erection  of  the  monument,  and  a 
handsome  sum  towards  it. 

^ Summer  Rambles  for  Antiquaries. — 
The  British  Archaeological  Association  will 
hold  their  next  congress  in  Warwick  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  the  Archaeological  Institute 
will  meet  in  Norwich  about  the  same  time. 

Incorporated  Society  of  British 
Artists. — The  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in 
the  gallery  of  this  society,  Snffolk-street,  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday. 

Waste  of  Silver. — To  put  the  silver  edg- 
ing to  muslin,  which  is  always  torn  off  and 
thrown  away  before  converting  the  material  to 
use,  costs  the  country  20,000/.  a year! 
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THE  BUILDER 


Chatham. — The  roof  of  the  second  and 
third  building;  slips  in  the  dock-yard,  says  the 
Morning  Post,  are  to  be  covered  with  gal- 
vanized zinc,  instead  of  the  roofing  paper  with 
which  they  are  now  covered.  The  workmen 
have  commenced  stripping  the  paper  from  the 
second  roof,  preparatory  to  putting  on  the  zinc. 
Two  Artesian  wells  for  the  supply  of  water, 
as  condensing  water  for  the  engines  of  the 
new  metal  mills,  are  being  bored  for  by  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Tottenham- 
court-road.  One  well  is  completed,  at  a depth 
of  126  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  flooring, 
and  receives  a full  supply  of  water.  When 
the  two  pumps,  which  are  to  be  ten  inch,  are 
completed,  the  supply  from  both  is  expected  to 
be  400  gallons  per  minute. 
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OYAL  ARMS  FOR  CHURCHES.- 

The  Royal  Arms  of  the  Present  Reign,  fully  Emblazoned  ii 
good  old  Ilemldio  Style,  and  quite  new,  in  a frame  of  gold  a— 
oak,  adapted  for  a church  o ' 

Price  Moderate.— Apply  to  M 
street,  Cavcndiili-square. 


P 


HOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  a 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  ai 
of  PhotograrU!-  *-*  "" 

' • -ftablisi 


invited  to  inspect  the  spe< 

improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk -street  and  St.  Clement's  Church  I-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  10s.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  watercolours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  iron’,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  1 en  to 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A.  H."— No  point  is  more  unsettled  than  is  “ what  con- 
stitutes interference  with  the  light  and  air  of  a neighbour.” 
An  answer,  without  seeing  the  premises,  would  probably 
mislead. 

“A.  S." — To  gauge,  or  gage,  as  applied  in  the  mixing  of 
cements,  implies  a mixing  in  certain  proportions. 

“ Poor  Amateur  ” cannot  get  good  Italian  chalk  for  less 
than  he  mentions. 

•«  T.  C.  S.”—' The  volume  may  be  had  by  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  office. 

“ A.  B.” — We  do  not  know  of  a class,  at  any  of  the  In- 
stitutes, for  learning  the  art  of  measuring. 

“ Sir  H.  D.” — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  papers 
mentioned. 

“ W.  D.”— Cresy’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Engineering  ” has 
much  information  on  centres  and  bridges. 

“ H.  S." — The  drawing  shall  be  engraved. 

Received:— M.  J.  B.  A.”  “Steerage-way.”  “W.  E.” 
” C.  D.  B.”  “ A Subscriber.”  “ W.  F.”  “ W.  and  Sons. 

“ J.  S.”  (Stamford-street).  “ R.  B.”  (Tower-street). 
*•  Engineering  Field  Notes  on  Parish  and  Railway  Surveying 
and  Levelling.”  By  H.  J.  Castle,  surveyor  and  C.  E.  2nd 
Edit.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1847-  “ The  Ancient  World  ; 
or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Creation.”  By  Professor  An- 
sted,  F.R.S.  Van  Voorst,  1847. 

“Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

Xl L Trade  iu  general,  are  informed  they  con  he  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  iu  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  kc.Sc., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JN'O.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  Ae.,  42,  Parker-strcct,  l)rury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  ...  , , „ . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 


&BVERTZSEMENT8. 

CARVINGS  IN  WOOD — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  earr- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremclv 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
aud  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 

fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  , , , 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  nil  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  I rames. 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  EUzabe.lian 
Furniture.  - 

Specimens  mayji 
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RCHITECTURAL  CARVING  WORKS 


GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but.  to  the  gas  com- 
pany  and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simp  e means  of  r c- 
gulnting  it  be  applied  The  patentees  of  CARTERS  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years'  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  iu  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  dii- 
rablc,  and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  m every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  anv  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAM  BERT  and  SON,  at  their  (las  and  Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfnars-road. 


Art-union  of  London  : incorpo- 

rated  by  Royal  Charter. 

President— H.  R.  H.  the  Duko  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  list  for  the  current  year  will  close  on  Wednesday next, tbf 
31st  inst -■■ nt.  Subscribers  will  reodv  for  each  guinea  paid,  besides 

the  chance  of  obtaining  a work  of  art  nt  the  distribution,  a pair  of 
prints,  tbc  “Last  Embrace."  and  the  Neapolitan  Y\c< “ding, 
engraved  bv  Mr.  Charles  Rolls  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  r^pcctively, 
after  T.  U wins,  R.  A.,  with  a set  of  engravings  m miQine  from  seven 
of  the  cartoons  submitted  in  competition  tor  the  premium  oi  oow. 
offered  by  the  society  for  an  historical  picture, 

G E < R(i  K. . (i 91 ’.V.1  ^ • l Hoa  Sees. 


The  exhibition  of  select  spe- 

Cl  MENS  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES,  on  and  after 


the  11th  of  -March,  will  be  OPENED  GRATO ITOUSLY  e 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  between  11  and  4,  a ; tne  - - 

OF  ARTS,  Great  Room,  Jolin-strect,  Adolphi.  rifKElSof  AD- 
MISSION and  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety, of  the  Exhibitors,  aud  of  the  undermentioned :- 
OXFORD-STREET  : Sir.  John  Mortlock.  No.  2fl0 ; Mr.  J.  Phi- 
lipps, No.  3.W.— REGENT-STREET  : Mr.  White  No.  21 «».  I A 1 -Ij 
MALL  : Messrs. Graves,  No.  6;  and  Messrs. Colnnghi.  No.  U-  NEW 
BOND-STREET:  Mr.  Pratt.  No.  118.— OLD  BoN  D-STREET : 
Mr.  J.  Cuudall,  No.  12.— PICCADILLY : Mr.  YY.  Pickering,  Book- 
seller, No.  177.— STRAND  i Mr.  Milledgc.  No.  M i;  M^ra  Greensill, 
No.  143;  Mr.  J.  Tennant.  No.  1 13.— FLEET-STREET  : Mr.  George 
Bell,  No.  ISC;  Messrs.  Grant  and  Griffith,  comer  ot  bt.  inuis 
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UILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINO'S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  seud  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  " ' - *’  "* — ‘ 


B 


s they  face  the  front 


JENIN 

Shop 


ENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

e more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  » to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS  8 REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  mpersedra  the  destruc- 
tive Ilur,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe 

and  fasteners  being  made  of  b " ' 

comer  of  the  shutter.  r~  ' 
in  damp  weather.  Hi 


. ..  The  shoe. 

i,  afford  greater  protection  to  tin 
nd  leave  no  rusty  deposit  c~  “ ~ 
ndreds  of  shops  nav  1 


. stall-b 

luuuicus,  „ secured  by  the  in- 

lials  ot  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
taiiicd  froni  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  las.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  l o 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfnnrs-roai, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNGXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY'  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery -lane. 

THE  Patentee  having;  fixpd  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
, an  confident! v recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machines  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premii  jfj  |h|  “ 

cliinery,  thereby  — :- 


Eccleston-piace,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  CUestcr-square 

Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Machinery,  is  earned  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  Stone, 
heautifullv  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  having  decorated  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  arc  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  Fonts,  ch  imney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  liend- 
— — ; e beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 

' ** — - -cagliola 

y of 


fixed. ' M nullings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern ; scu 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  For  the  bea 
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other  establishment  in  Loudon),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits. 

ARV1NG  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  iu  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster.  and»in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Atnenteum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  bv  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  wore  also  very  successful-  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 


e that  they  have  at  present  only  one  Establishment  which  is 

their  Machine  Caning  Works  at  Belvedere  ltoad,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Bealy's  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  lie  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  i3  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“Closet," the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  YV  ater,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  so’und  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  awav  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire.  Cranks,  &c., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  arc  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwellin':  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  " Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  ami  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus i including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendenng.it  quite  easy 
to  remove  anv  noisy  Closet  and  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  m its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet  1 he  Silent 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  : • " * 


EVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

* WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ac. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  inonafactonc  The  great 
importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  KEIoLvINU 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
anil  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  bis  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing. for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  tho  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  bv  wear  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel:  and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
(Inn  anv’  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
hi?  Patent  Lvolring  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  KFFE(f. 
TIVE  in  use.  These  shut  ten;  are  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above 
or  below  the  wiudow  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
vn-Tlv  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liar! v’sultablef*  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC; 
TUREK  OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  pmspMtusMfcraarted  oil  appli- 
cation IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS,  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  &o. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HAllCOUKT  QUiNCEY, 
113,  Old-street,  Loudon. 


iAPER-HANGINGS  In  the  TRADE — 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  HEN  NELL  Mid 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-lindgc-rona, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  Hint  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  fld.  per  French  piece,  Retail- 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  nnd  Clouded  Papers. 


ir  Panel  Decorations  nnd  Clouded  Papers 


I FRENCH  PAPER  H ANG I NGS.  — 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  conci 


Tllfi 

.....  „„  iccntrutcd 

ALL  the' choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  nt.  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

1 ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BA  I H,  and 

-J  other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
lie  .obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse,  U,  Album-place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars'  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  ot  1 lam 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  T lies  for  Fire-places,  sc. 


\\T  O R C E ST  E R ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

? V Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
niav  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  tbc  Loudon  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER.  Marble-wharf, IWvidere-rigd, 
Watcrloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  YV  orks  of  Messrs,  I . ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


HLLIAMS’S  TAT  ENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  aud  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
...'the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  nnd  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  or  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lend,  aud  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  bv  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP.  Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  May  he  hod  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealers. 


w 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS.  „ 

nnHE  A1NSL1E  BRICK  and  TILE 

A MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman  I invite  attention  to  their  unproved  Brick  nnd  rile 
Machines,  which  arc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company's  Office,  193 1.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.*.,  to  Five  r.n.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr  JOHN  AINSLIE.will  show  the  machines  nt  the  works 
at  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 

London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company. 

London,  193a.  Piccadilly,  Feb.  27, 1847. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 

favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  i n the  action 
tried  bv  order  of  the  Court  of  Chuucery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining,  all  infringements  of  th: 
Potent,  and  therefore  all  parties 
fringing  the 


e°hcrcby  cautioned  against  ii 


THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
CORpf 8 PATENT  IRON  SOTTTF.fe  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  lhey  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (os  secured  by  this  Patcnt  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Coupe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up.  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength j or 
securitv;  and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

It  „„<!  c aigo  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SnUTTERS 
th,.'  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  oe 

° ^B IJ  N N ET T °n n d CORPE  are  likewise  patentees  and  Monufac- 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ABCHITEO  TS, 

-IjL  Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
^4  jug  with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 


ARBLE  MORTARS.  — A large  parcel 

of  Prime  Sicilian  Marble  Mortarejust  imported  from  Leg- 
horn  by  J.  B.  WH 1TE  and  SONS,  Marble  Wharf,  MiUbauk-street. 

Westminster. 


>1 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  ttignt  non. 

th  city 

To  tic  had  at  the  manufactory,  72.  Princes-strect,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROT1IERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  bet?  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others,  that,  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  froni  their 
(marries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  bouth- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Coen  to  any  port.  . . 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf  


Wu,6  u.™  u.  ......  J a convenience  of  fix- 

ing n pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Goirer-place, 
University  College,  London. 


BUNNETT  nnd  LUllfE  are  UKBwiue  r “VAV'.'-'-.V  ■ “ . far 
turers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  it,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  I-  it.mgs  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  N o.  £6,  Lombard-street,  London  ; YV  orks,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  .and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  6ecn  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caeu  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caeu  Stone  on  them  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allenfagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
Buoerior  to  anv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TLCK- 
YVeLL,  at  the  Wharf,  aud  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  aud  samples  may 

bCCae?8tone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STON E’YVORKSY BELURAY E 
YVHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD.  . 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bep;9  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  YVINDOYVS,  and  every  other 
brunch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
aud  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  * 

ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  diftcult  TRMEKY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspeetiou  in  TOYVN.  , _ 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
iu  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  . . . 

THE  YVORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  Uieir  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  ndditioa  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  ChWell-strect, 


fl'b  7d  8dL  is.  Is.  6d-  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

’ " "15  6 

b.  os.  Bo.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross, 

es,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6Jd.,  7<L,  8<L,  per  inch, 
u-oubuig  Kitchen  Rouges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

.3ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  £4 

n application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4o. 

1?  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

tWS™0?118'  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blacktriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars  ’ 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

. £3  13s.  £3.168.  £4.  £4. 10a 

Ovcu°—  S Patont  Improved'  Wlth  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
8 ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 ia  8feet9in.  4 ft 
£5-  . £5  .153.  £6.  5s.  £6.103.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7cL,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3J«L,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saying  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, unll  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


«TOVES,  FENDERS,  FIRE-IRONS, 

/i  mi.d  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  every  improvement. 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders,  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  1 atteras,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station.  The  Im- 
iiroyed  Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
liilitics.  viz.— Roasting.  Baking,  Roiling,  Stewing,  Steaming,  Boil- 
ing, uud  trying.  This  Range  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  warm  a large  dwelling  and  conservatory ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  surveyors.  To  be  seen  in  full 

ESWSSSe  cSSi£“AV'  “*  » 

|JOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
lequcsted  to  BEN  JAM  IN  I OWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
liiat  is  icq uned.  Within  the  Inst  twenty  3-ears  some  hundreds  of 
’lulduics  have  been  healed  upon  this  plan,  and  the  pnrties  for 

constantly  expressing  their  sutisfac- 

youch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
i.i-i,  uircs  uo  brickwork,  may  be 
BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 


whom  they  were  executed  . 
tion,  also  their  willingness 
proved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  . 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. - 
Doi-set-street,  Fleet-street. 


A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

* , street.  Blackft-iars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
1.  ipes.  Half- round,  and  O.  U.  Gutters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent. 

TRON  TRADE.— SAMUEL  HOOD  & Co. 

M.  Iron  Merchants,  67{,  Upper  Thames-street,  respectfully 
request  their  friends  to  be  exact  in  addressing  them  ns  above  : 
considerable  inconvenience  having  been  occasioned  to  them 
by  letters,  orders,  and  patterns  for  castings,  intended  for  them, 
having  been  delivered  to  another  house,  with  whom  they  have  uo 
connection. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


%er  fBajcstji’s 


1 A T E N T ASPHALT  E 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  A gri cultural  Society  of  England, 

nn._  t — •>-  -~j  »•  • ■*  0 ’ 


Kojjal  Letters  patent. 

ROOFING 


S E Y S S E L 


FELT,  as 

The  Liverpool  nad  Manchester, 

T he  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

. 1 lie  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

I And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


by 


asphalte  company. 


Established  Marsh,  ,838.  To,  *o,ki»g  ths  MmmU  Asphalt.  Back  £ Pyrimnt  S.j-.sd,  a Bttuptia.u,  Kook,  situ.l,  ot,  th.  Ettrt.n.  .id' 
Voh'ipal  Depot,.  a°DEI(,  MAE8EII.1E8,  attd  BTAKGATE,  Surrey  side  of  IVertminster-bridge,  London 

HL  ASPHAL1E  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 


Foot  Pavementa 
Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  Is  essential  to  keep 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floora 
Malt-house  Floora 


following  useful  purposes 

Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


which  also  renders  it  very 
_ . _ i appropriate  for  the, 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds. 

Arches.  I Ac.  Ac. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 1 
e percolation  of  water,  | 


to^be^eri ved' from  Hie  a pph ciui on^of  S E Y8SE*ii PH^/T E ^ CONTRACTORS  is  Particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage, 
^B|te^^^^pUtud|Y88EL  ASPHALTB  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

further  that  ?"  applications  for  Works  to  l,e  executed,  l.e  made  direct 

' nud  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 


prove  that  the  Mure  of  r^yWor^reD^en?7l,}«ChheViebeeliCXecUqid,uythoC-ompnny  siVcc  its  establishment  in  1S3S,  which  will 
spurious  one.  y ”orks  rtP‘ rented  to  haie  been  done  with  the  genuine  niatcnal,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

163,  Drun'-lauc,  and  Cliarles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  aud  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  • 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  gi  ve  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-strcct,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick.  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
uud  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  aud  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham ; Loudon  Warehouse,  63,  Upper  Thames 
street. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET.  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Ud.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  aud 
arc  recommended,  in  preference  to  irou,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 
Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 


per  ft 
. 2Jd. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimne3’s,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  au 
' effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  1’ots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
' order,  and  can  he  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
facture. 

VALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  arc  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 


D 

cipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  aud  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  arc  therefore 

— j _ -*-»  _ . . pUrchafle  any  as 

..  - — — * ENS,  unless  each 

Pen  is  stamped,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,"  and  the  box, 
winch  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  lias  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 

“ G-  and  J.  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  Londoa-bridge.” 


do.  Super  200  „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes  :— 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  aud  7 in.  by  Sin.  . . 2d. 

6J  in.  by  4}  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . lid. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  aud  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  6A  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
fid.  per  inch ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 

LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
ca3e,  8d.  per  foot 


Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitution  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coach  makers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters'  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 
Gold  Size  for  Gilders  1 


ground  Colours,  >10 


Black  Japan  

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders'  use. 

Brunswick  Black  

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  4c. — It  dries  immediately 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanncrs 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 

Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures 

Turpentine  Varnish 

French  Polish  

Naphtha 

Patcut  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 

£.  s.  d 

2}  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank 4 0 6 

a,  ..  do.  do 4 16  0 

3j  „ do.  do 6 0 0 

4 „ do.  do 6 10  0 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow,  equally  low. 

4 inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  0 18 
6 -8th  „ do.  do.  0 2 1 

3 ..  do.  do.  0 2 6 

Pan  \V  ater-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValvc  Cranks, 

Ball.  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  110  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s 
Thirds,  Sis. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4(1.  per  gallon  ; Turpcn 
tine,  4s.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  a • d Navy  Greens,  Cronies, 


I Blacks.  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers, 
j Best  Town  Glue.  40a  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaz 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12a  each, 

| ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  68,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE  LONDON. 


A RCHITECTS, 

-iV  BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  sametime  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
Ironmomgekv,  Tinned 
— in  " ' 

Jin 

- - Japanned  War,, 

ble  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing evciy  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 


Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  ThcrmioStov 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also 
CUNDYS 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
r9oms. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  THE  GLASS  TRADE. 


rj^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Lease  and 


Goodwill  of  a Glose-cuttcrs’,  Oil,  and  Colour  Business,  _ 
.mmanding 


post  paid,  a 


TO  BUILDERS.  . 

ELIGIBLE  GROUND,  near  Kentish 

Town,  TO  HE  LET  on  Building  Leasea-For  the  terms 
and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  HUNT,  Ho.  4,  ParliamenDrtrcct, 
Westminster.  


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIF.TIES,  AND  BUILDERS. 

VALUABLE  GROUND  TO  LET.— The 

road  is  made  and  lighted  with  gas.  and  the  w«Wr-mp«  laid 
down.  Term  Ninety-seven  1 ears.— Apply  to  NEW® ® * nd 
EVANS,  1.  Wardrobe-place.  Doctors’  Commons,  or  at  the  office  on 
the  ground,  Cambridge-road,  King-street,  Hammersmith. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  House  of  an  Architect  (lately  deceased) 

IV  miles  west  of  London.  TO  BE  LET,  and  the  Businew 
I : I, l.i.nj  il.tniamdilh  A*.  Til  HR  SOLD. 


and  valuable  professional  books  and  implements.  Aa.  TO  BE  SOLD, 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a gentleman  commencing 
business -For  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  to  A.  B..  Architect, 
•J,  Gumley-row,  Isleworth,  or  to  Mr.  MACKENZIE,  Solicitor, Cam- 
panile Cottage,  Canonbury,  Islington. 


BEDFORD  NEW  TOWN.  NEAR  EUSTON-SQUARE. 

Building  plots  to  be  lei  m this 

desirable  locality.  The  sewers  arc  made,  vaults  turned,  and 
foundations  taken  out,  thus  affording  great  facility  to  builders  and 
others  willing  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  season.  No 
charge  for  road  and  paving.  Respectable  parties  wUl  he  treated 
with  liberally.— For  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ALLEN,  2, 
Bedford-strcct,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Euaton-square. 


B 


jmuo.i  * * _ _ * _ ......  . . 

UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


turesque  »«».  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  .. 
BOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  or  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the 
resorts  and  promenades  of  tiic  West  End  an d 1 1 1 e < it v . 
ticulars  and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN, 

Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Regcnt's-park. 


SECOND  PORTION  OF  SALE.— Avery  Row  -Builder's  Stock. - 
To  Painters.  Glaziers.  Plumbers,  and  Masons. 

Mr.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  TUESDAY  the  30th. and  WEDNESDAY  the  31st  March, 
on  the  Premises.  Avery  Row,  Bond  Street;  the  portion  of  this 
valuable  Stock,  appertaining  to  the  Painter's.  Glazier's,  Plumbers, 
and  Mason's  department,  and  which  consists  .of  Fine  old  YV  lute 
Lead.  Oil,  Tun's,  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass,  dry  Colours.  Ac.  Ac. 
Also  Statuary.  Vein,  BardiUa.  Sienna  and  other  marbles  of  supenor 
quality  and  in  great  variety.  Y ork  and  I ortland  Steps,  landings 
and  Kerb:  Crab,  and  other  engines.  Blocks  and  tails,  powerful 
Stone  Jacks,  together  with  the  tools  heir 


SALES  BY  AUCTION1. 


ME 


; to  the  several 


LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  SUPERIOR  SCAFFOLDING,  LAD- 
DERS, BOARDS,  POLES,  CORDS,  and  PUTLOGS  ; also  the 
capital  Floor  Boards,  Bath  Stone,  Crab,  and  other  Engines, 
Stone  Jacks,  Ac. 


MR.  H.  BIERS  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  the  contractor  having  finished  at  St.  Mark's 


Church,  Hamilton-terrace,  Edgware-road,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
31st  of  March,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  the  very  supe- 
rior scaffolding,  a large  quantity  of  dry  and  well-seasoned  prepared 
floor  boards,  Bath  stone,  crab  and  other  engines,  stone  jacks,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  surplus  materials,  the  whole  of  which  must  he 
immediately  cleared.  May  be  viewed  on  Tuesday,  morning  of  sale, 
and  catalogues  hail  on  the  premises,  and  at  the  office, 
street,  Golden-square. 


M* 


ic  fashionable 


rpo  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient 

8.  Wharf,  between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly 
opposite  the  New  Houses  of  I Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  or 
the  above  Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— 
For  particulars,  apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Stangatc  Sawing  and 
I'lauiug  Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth.  


R.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION on  the  Premises,  Nov.  13,  Avery  Row,  Brook  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  on  March,  (unless  an  acceptable  oiler  is 

model,  the  valuable  Lease  of  these  convenient  Premises,  vvhich 
comprise:- extensive  and  lofty  Workshops,  Painters  and  Store- 
rooms, a spacious  Yard,  Sheds,  Sawpit,  Coach-house,  stable,  and 
well -arranged  Counting-houses;  attached  is  .a  commodious  Dwel- 
ling-house, with  a separate  cntran-“  • **’“ 


HATCHAM  HOUSE  ESTATE.— To  Timber-merchants. 

ESSRS.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES  are 

instructed  bv  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers,  to 
cbjju  by  AUCTION. on  WEDNESDAY,  March  31.  at  11, upon  the 
Premises,  adjoining  the  high-road  to  Deptford,  and  adjneent  to  tne 
New-cross  Station  on  the  Croydon  Railway,  in  lots,  a portion  ofine 
useful  TIMBER,  cleared  for  building  purposes  consisting  of  elm. 
ash,  chesnut,  sycamore,  Venetian  and  Carolina  poplars  (many  ol 
the  latter  of  large  mctingsl,  a quantity  of  useful  seconds,  hardwood, 
and  about  1,500  fagots.  The  Gnrdeucr  at  the  Mansion  will  show  the 
iots;  and  Catalogues  mav  be  had  at  the  Five  Bells  Tavern,  Old 
Kent  road  ; of  W.  N.  BEECHEY,  Esq.,  Haberdashers’  Han,  Gres- 
ham-street;  and  of  Messrs.  BEADED  and  FOULKES,  Estate 
Agents  and  Timber  Surveyors,  25,  G resham-street,  City. 


BRIXTON,  SURREY.— Villa  residences.  Building  Ground, 
Dwelling  Houses  nnd  Shops,  the  greater  portion  held  for  long 
terms  at  a peppercorn  and  a well  secured  ground  rent, 

MESSRS.  BROWN  and  ROB  ER I S beg 

to  notify  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  mortga- 
gees to  submit  FOR  SALE,  the  latter  end  of  April,  in  Twenty-three 
Lots,  the  following  valuable  properties,  viz.,  four  handsome  Swiss 
villa  residences,  and  n plot  of  building  ground  in  butheriand- 
terrncc,  Coleharbour-road  ; a convenient  residence  ; a plot  of  (mim- 
ing ground,  and  a well-secured  ground-rent  in  Ciiriton-terracc, 
Lough  borough-road ; likewise  eighteen  cottage  residences,  three 
dwelling-houses  and  shops,  and  a large  plot  of  building  Inna,  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  the  cast  side  of  the  Susscx-road,  Golc- 
harbour-rond.  the  greater  portion  in  the  occupation  of  respectable 
tenants,  and  of  the  value  of  upwards  of500L  per  annum,  presenting 
a desirable  opportunity  to  purchasers  either  for  occupation-"' 


restment,  the  larger  portion  being  sold  free  from  g. 
iliereby  rendering  the  security  nearly  equal  in  value  to  freehold. 
Descriptive  particulars  may  be  had  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  sa 
nnd  further  information  obtained  in  the  interim  by  personalappll- 


nd-rent. 


irfoi 


, tlie  whole  arranged  in  a most 
the  business  of  a builder,  and  which  business 
upon  these  premises  for  nearly  a century 


BUILDING  GROUND  TO  LET. 

r|!0  BE  LET,  for  99  Years,  a Plot  of 

J.  Building  Ground,  for  Ten  Fourth-rate  Houses,  well  situate. 
The  back-ground  is  suitable  for  builder's  premises.  Other  smaller 
plots  to  let  for  eight  or  six-roomed  Fourth-rate  Houses.— Apply  to 

Sir.  BATTERBURY,  -10,  Albert-street,  Camden  Town. 


HIGH  HOLBORN. 

npo  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  spacious  Business 

JL  Premises,  of  great  depth.  No.  181,  High  Holhom.with  Manu- 
factory behind,  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  34  feet  frontage,  with 
capital  Simp,  Shop-parlour,  and  Offices  ; Kitchen,  with  two  Rooms 
large  and  extensive  warehouse-room  oil  the  basement,  with 
other  conveniences. -Apply  to  Mr.  FAKRANT,  Vectry-housc,  oppo- 
site St.  Martin's  Church,  Charing  Cross. 


TO  SPECULATORS,  Builders.  Building  Societies,  and  others. 

rpo  BE  LE  I'  OR  SOLD,  3 Acres  of  very 

H superior  Freehold  Build!  - • Land,  with  river  frontage,  near 
Richmond  bridge  overlooking  Richmond  hill,  Kew  park  and 
gardens.  The  Railroad  to  Richmond  has  made  houses  of  £M  and 
£60  rental  much  in  request,  which,  with  the  very  desirable  situation 
of  the  land,  make  it  almost  certain  of  an  advantageous  speculation  : 
the  adjoining  land  is  covered  with  superior  houses,  which  arc  all 
let  at  large  rentals.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchase  may  remain  on 
mortgage,  if  wished.  Further  particulars,  Mr.  LLOYD,  Architect, 
8,  Wiirvvick-court,  Holbom. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEVERAL  LOTS  of  valuablo  Building 

Orouud,  in  a street  leading  out  of  Eaton-square,  Pimlico, 
TO  BE  SOLD  on  terms  advantageous  to  purchasers.-^ or ;furth 
particulars  and  terms,  apply  ^ w mi. A MOT 

Rlackfriars’-road,  Solicitors. 


Trade  or  Profession  requiring  Space.  Light, and 
as  also  for  a Building  Speculation.  The  P 
Lease,  34  years  of  which  was  unexpired  a 
qt  the  very  low  rent  of  £120  per  annum. 

Particulars  arc  preparing,  and  when  ready,  maybe  had  ofJ  AM  to 
HOPWOOD,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross; 
on  the  Premises  ; and  at  13,  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SHIP  AND  BARGE  BUILDERS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VKIERS  are 

instructed  by  Edward  George  Barnard,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  premises.  Acom-.vard,  ltotherliithc.  on  1 ucsdny, 
Marcli  3o.  and  following  day,  the  First  Portion  of  the  extensive 


ME 


o floa 


African  oak  and  teak,  Ac.— To  he  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Mile. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  auctioneer  s,  3, 
Frederick's  place.  Old  Jewry. 


M 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  MITCHAM.  SURREY. 

ESSRS.  EVERS  FIELD  and  HORNE 


April  13th.  and  following  day  at  12,  the  whole  o 
materials  of  the  mansion  known  as  Mitcham  Grove. 


ad  n 


materials  of  the . . . 

outbuildings,  comprising  a large  quantity  of  lead  in  cisterns,  pipes, 
gutters,  dormers,  ridges  and  fiats  ; slated  and  tiled  roof,  sound 
timber  in  joists,  girders,  floor  boards,  and  battens,  doors,  partition- 
ing, plate  glass,  and  other  sashes  ; the  wa' 

handsome  statuary  and  other  niarblckhii- 
of  greenhouses,  fittings  of  brewhouse,  laundry 


:ot  fittings  of  library, 
:ces;  the  erection 
d kitch 


mond  paving, fcoach-housc  gates, 

be  viewed  three  days  previ- - 

at  the  Plough,  Clapham  -. 

Spread  Eagle,  Tooting 
tioneers.  Coal  E'-'1"”” 
minster. 


d numerous  other  effects.  May 
nd  catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; 
Stock  welt;  White  Hart.  Mitcham; 
Balham  Hill ; and  of  the  Auc- 
. 1,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 


ME 


ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  IIORNE 

vilt  SELL  bv  AUCTION  on  the  premises,  30,  Commercial 
..  ..  ...  WEDNESDAY,  April  7th  and  following  day, 
usignees  of  S.  and  G.  Sharp,  bankrupts,  the  first 
poruou  ......  raluablo  stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  several 

thousand  feet  <>f  York  and  Rockhill  paving,  York  landings,  Fur- 


j Messrs.  J.  and  W.  ME Y MOTT, 


Road,  L 
by  order  of  the 
portion  of  their 

thousand  feet  of  1 aru  aim  ivockiuu  paving,  i u.  * uuiui"^, 
beck  and  York  sinks  and  steps,  coping  and  alls,  4c.,  Portland  ...... 

in  block,  scantling  and  slab,  granite,  curb,  chimney-jambs,  4c.,  also 
two  well-built  stone  trucks,  four  carts,  cart-harness,  two  chaises, 
mid  numerous  other  effects;  also  nt  the  game  time,  the  beneficial 
lease  of  the  commodious  premises,  held  for  a term  or  twenty-one 
years  from  Michaelmas  1842,  at  a low  rent,— May  be  viewed  three 


ME 


FIFTY  TONS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON,  COPPER,  Ac.-To  Ship 
i Millwrights,  Anchorsmiths,  Barge-builders,  nnd  others. 

ESSRS.  DAVIS  ami  VIGERS  have 

eceived  instructions  from  Edward  George  .Barnard,  Esq. , 

bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Acom-ynrd, Rothcrlnthe, 

on  TUESDAY.  March  3U.  and  following  day,  at  Eleven  for  1 welve, 
about  50  tons  of  rod  and  bar  iron,  pigs  of  ballast,  cables,  mooring- 
chains,  six  anchors,  grappling*,  eye,  ring,  drift,  and  set  holts,  spikes, 
nails,  hookB,  screw-rings,  a great  variety  of  useful  iron  tools  and 
implements,  anvilB,  mandrils,  pile  monkey,  crow  and  draw  bar. 
draw  crows,  cant  hooks,  timber  dogs,  14  powerful  * 


d bolt  c< 


w -jacks. 


copper  spikes!  nails,  and  ffistenings ; a copper-piate  spiking  mat 
and  a vast  quantity  of  good  and  useful  materials  for  ship-building 
and  other  purposes  ; being  a portion  of  the  valuable  stock  of  the 
above  extensive  and  well-known  establishment— To  be  viewed  two 
days  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  premises,  and 
of  tlie  A netioneers,  3,  Frcdcrick's-plocc,  Old  J every.  


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4’ 


LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
„ wtt.h  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Buud- 


the  Is  ale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premise  . 

of  Messrs.  DONNE  and  TAYLOR, Solicitors  to  the  tint,  28,  New 
lirond-strect,  nnd  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 


rpo  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  Two  valuable 

I Plots  of  Freehold  Ground,  situate  on  the  right  and  left  iu 
llatficld-street,  entrance  in  Uoswell-street,  directly  opposite  Saint 
Thomas’s  Church,  Charterhouse.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
JOHN  GORE,  12,  North  Wharf-road,  Paddington. 


CARCASES  FOR  SALE. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  in 

I One  or  more  Lots,  the  Carcases  of  Six  genteel  Private  Resi- 
dencies. in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eaton-yuam— For  particu- 
lars and  terms,  apply  to  Messrs.  J.  and  YS . MEYMOTT,  86,  Blaek- 
friars'-road.  Solicitors. 


ADVANTAGES  SUPERIOR  TO  THOSE  OF  BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 

110  BE  SOLD,  Houses  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, containing  six  well-proportioned  rooms,  with  Kitchen, 
Coal-cellar,  and  Water-closet,  Stoves,  Bells,  and  Fixtures  complete. 
Ground-rent  £6  each  house.  Term  97  years.  A portion  of the pur- 
chase-money may  he  paid  by  instalments  as  additional  rent,  within 
any  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  whereby  the  expense  or  a mort- 
gage will  he  avoided,  nnd  nil  arrangement  ran.be  made  •"  “ o' 

the  death  of  the  purchaser,  that  the  ~ 

— — - J — * only.  Apply  *"  mR’WRi  i* 

irs*  Commune  : 


place.  Doctor 


shall  be  reduced  to  the 

NEWBON  and  EVANS,  1,  YVardrobc- 
the  office,  Cambridge-road,  King- 


SAIaUS  BY  AUCTION. 


LONG  LEASEHOLDS.— Sale  Room,  Church  Hill,  Woolwich. 

Wednesday.  31st  March.  1847.  . 

MR.  H.  W.  ROWLSTONE  has  received 

instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  nt  his  Rale  Room, 
Church  Hill,  Woolwich,  on  WEDNESDAY,  31st  March,  1847,  at 
Five  o'clock,  the  following  long  leasehold  property 
Lot  I.  A substantial  Brick-built  Family  Residence,  situate  at 
Sussex-place,  l'lumstead-road,  haring  neat  elevation,  with  large 
fore  court ; containing  on  first  floor,  drawing  room  and  two  bed 
rooms  ; on  ground  floor,  two  parlours,  kitchen,  and  wash-house  in 
rear  with  tank  and  pump  ; on  basement,  large  kitchen,  with  ap- 
proach from  the  front,  and  cellar  ; also,  garden  in  the  rear  with  side 
entrance.  Held  for  nn  nnexpired  term  of  Sixty-three  Y ears,  from 
Michaelmas  last,  at  ground  rent  of  3t  per  annum,  at  rresent  much 
underlet  to  Mr.  Simmonds.  for  2Sl.  per  annum. 

Lot.  II.  No.  20,  Orchard-place  Plumstead-road,  is  a Recently- 
erected  Four-roomed  House,  with  kitchen  iu  the  rear,  and  front 
cellar : having  a garden  at  the  back,  and  a large  fore  court ; situate 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  Held  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  Fifty-seven  Yeanb/rony  Lady-day,  184/  »* 
it  of  21  per  annum,  — 


Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  C'reck  Wharf, 
Hammersmith,  ou  THURSDAY,  April  15th, and  following  day, 
at  Twelve,  without  reserve,  by  order  of  the  Propnetor,  declining 
the  retail  trade,  the  valuable  STOCK  OF  TIMBER,  consisting  of 
vellow  and  white  deals  and  planks,  prepare.!  battens  and  floor 
boards,  a large  quantity  of  asli  timber,  in  planks,  felloes,  stocks, 
posts  and  rails,  elm  timber  and  planks,  birch  and  beech  planks  and 
quarters,  arris  rails,  fir  quartering,  pan  tiles,  laths  old  iron,  &c. 
ALso  several  draught  horses,  a well-built  spring  van.  timber-whim, 


and  carriage,  two  gi‘^!°S’aise,’  anjrart^ameffl  blocks  and  fidl^ 
jacks,  pile  engine^  a well-executed  model  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 


Hammersmith,  and  numerous  other  effects.  N.B.  A portion  of  the 
WHARF  TO  BE  LET.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the 
Sale  ; and  catalogues  had  on  ttic  premises  ; also  of  Messrs.  WAD 
SON  and  SONS.  Solicitors.  12,  Bouvcne-street,  I lect-street,  nnd  at 
Hammersmith  ; nt  the  Three  Pigeons,  Brentford  ; the  Rose  ^ 
Crown,  Kew  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  — 
Smith-street,  Westminster.  


1,  Little 


ME 


16i 


vv  let  to  Mr.  Cripps,  at  a yearly  reutal  of 


Lot  IIL  No.  1.  Britannia  Cottages,  Sand  Hill,  Plumstead,  is  a 
Substantial-built  Shop  and  Premises,  contairung  two  bed-rooms, 
shop  with  modern  frontage,  back  parlour,  front  and  back  kitchens, 
tlie  back  kitchen  fitted  with  coppur  and  oven  : large  wash-house  ; 
and  large  piece  of  garden  ground  with  side  entrance.  Held  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  Sixty-two  Y ears,  from  Michaelmas  last,  at  ‘-'round 


J Mra  Williams,  at  a yearly 
. property  may  be  viewed  by  leave  of  respective 
tenants,  printed  conditions  and  further  Particnlara  of  Sale  will  L« 
ready  in  a few  days,  and  may  be  had  of  F.  PEARCE,  Esq.,  Solici- 
tor, Rectory  Place,  Woolwich,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Auctioneer 
and JHouee  Agent,  H.  YV.  ROWLSTONE,  Church  Hill,  Wool- 


IIATCHAM  HOUSE  ESTATE— First-rate  Building-ground, 
offering  excellent  opportunities  to  Builders  and  others. 

ESSRS.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES  have 

■ceivcd  instructions  from  the  Proprietor,  J.  A.  Hardcastle, 
...  LET  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  Month,  a considerable  portion  of  the  exceedingly  valua- 
ble ESTATE,  known  as  HATCHAM  HOUSE,  (the  remainder  of 
which  will  hereafter  be  sold  for  building  purposes),  plesantly  situate 
on  the  Deptford  high-road,  nnd  adjacent  to  the  N ew-oross  Station, 
on  the  Dover  Railway.  Tlie  first  portion  will  comprise  the  eligible 
frontage  ground  between  Fold  Blow-lane  and  the  Five  Bells  Tavern, 
with  an  average  deptli  of  about  1G0  feet.  The  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining, on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  leading  to  the  Mansion, 
possessing  a frontage  of  330  feet,  and  a depth  of  140  feet,  which  wiU 
be  divided  into  lots  suitable  for  the  erection  of  semi-detached 
houses ; roads  will  be  made,  and  sufficient  sewerage  provided. 
Particulars  and  conditions,  with  plans  annexed,  are  in  preparation, 
and  may  shortly  be  had  of  W.  N.  BEECHEY.  Esq.,  Haberdashers’ 
Hall,  Gresham-street ; of  G.  ALLEN,  Ewd,  69,  Tooley-street ; at 
the  MART  : and  of  Messrs.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES,  Surveyors 
and  Land  Agents,  25,  Gresham-street,  where  a plan,  showing  the 
intended  disposal  of  the  property,  may  be  inspected,  and  further 
particulars  known.  


IIATCHAM  HOUSE  ESTATE.— First-rate  Building-ground. 

jyjESSRS.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES  will 


of  the  following  Month,  by  direction  of  the  Proprietor,  J.  A.  Hard- 
castle. Esq.,  the  SECOND  PORTION  of  this  very  desirable 
BUILDING  PROPERTY,  close  to  the  New-cross  Station,  suffi- 
cient for  the  erection  of  about  40  houses,  comprising  the  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  lending  from  the  Old  Kent-rood  to  the 
Mansion,  including  a frontage  of  about  270  feet,  and  a depth  of 
about  120  feet — the  ground  abutting  on  Five  Bells  lane,  which  • ■ 
widened,  and  the  two  portions  fronting  a new  road  intended  to 
made  from  tlie  comer  or  Five  Bells  premises  ; roads  w ill  be  mad 
and  a sufficient  sewerage  provided.  Particulars  ami  condltior 
with  plans  annexed,  are  in  preparation,  and  may  shortly  be  had  ot 
YV.  N.  BEECHEY,  Esq.,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  Gresham-street ; 
of  GEO.  ALLEN,  Esq..  69,  Tooley-street:  at  the  MAllr  ; and  o! 
Messrs.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES,  Surveyore  and  Land  agent.*.. 
25.  Gresham-street,  where  a plan,  showing  the  intended  disposal  of 
the  property,  may  be  inspected,  and  further  particulars  known. 


building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  u , 

ings  Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  he  had  al 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’ Journal,  ]»,  r ludycr-strcct, 
■Whitehall  : Wt*«,  High  Jlolhom  : Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Patenioster-row  ; and  at  the  office  o("The  Builder,"  2,  York -street. 
Covent-garden. 


On  the  1st  April,  Price  One  Shilling,  Illustrated  with  Steel  and 
Wood  engravings.  No.  4 of  the  Third  Scries  of 

THE  ARTIZAN  edited  by  the  All  1 IZAN 

CLUB. 

CONTENTS  i—Cresy’s  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering— how- 
to find  the  quantity  of  compressed  air  required  to  force  carnages 
up  inclined  planes-Coal  and  iron  in  India-Building  Societies- 
Rnilvvay  bridge  over  tlie  Poldervaart— The  Socicties-Greeuock 
Artizan  Club— Novelties  in  Art,  Science,  Ao. 

"To  tlie  Architect,  the  Surveyor,  the  practical  Engineer,  and 
the  Builder,  wc  do  not  know  of  any  periodical,  that  we  should 
recommend  in  preference  to  this  JoumnL"— . IWas.  _ 

“ Many  similar  works  have  come  under  observation,  but  we  cer- 
tainly still  tii ink  that  this  is  superior  to  all"—  Cilu  ChronicU. 

J.  WILLIAMS,  and  Co.  193,  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

J ust  published,  price  7s.  6<L 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 
Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

Papier  Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  nnd  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characterist  ics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  hns  been  their  pleasure  to  real!* 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  tlie  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  w " 


c 


ARPENTRY. — -It  is  intended  to  Publish 


Ancient  "aiid  Modcrnl  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical : to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise— 


1 The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvement* 

t°5LhSlj'pPd?E MEN T A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  Ac.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 


of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  YVork,  Standards,  Staircases, 
...  ...  -n  Architect 

Modem  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
ct 

•Y’arious  Designs  of  Modem  Verandah*. 

B6  asu' PPLEMENT  E.— Modern  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Pan*. 

AU  w ill  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  Tlie  whole  of  these  numerous  nnd  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  nud  Elevate  tlie  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  winch 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  nt  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  6i 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  having  the  work  direct  ns  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  YVEALE,  59,  High  Holbom.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  m 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospectuses's  ready  with  the  I irst  Part,  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  cf' “ 


month  till  completed. 


London-  Printed  by  Cn aeu.es  Wyman,  of  49,  Cunirn mg-atrect, 
J’rntouvillc,  ill  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lineoln's-lnn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilt^in-the-Fielda,  ir 
e Countv;  and  published  by  the  said  Ciiari. 
ffi,-..  .,f"  Tne.  Builder."  2.  Y ork-strect.  Coven 


at  the  Office  of  " Tnr.  Builder,"  3,  Y ork-strect,  Covcnt-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  laid  County.— 
Saturday,  March  27, 1847. 
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ADVBXtTXSEXMEXffTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c, 

WANTED,  by  a Young-  Man,  a Situ- 
ation as  Draughtsman  or  Clerk  of  the  Works.  Has 
been  engaged  in  both  departments.  Good  references  will  bo  given 
— Address  J.,  care  of  Mr.  May,  90,  Leadenhall-stroet,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ftc. 

WANTED,  a Situation,  by  a Young 

Man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  routine  of  a Builder's 
or  surveyor's  office,  where  he  could  employ  three,  four,  or  five  days 
a week.  Good  references  of  ability  and  respectability  will  be  given. 
-Address  A.  Z.,  37,  Moorgate-strcet,  City.  


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  WORKS,  &c. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  and  practical 

Man,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  buildings,  and  ordinary 
works  accounts  in  the  country.  Salary.  2‘  guineas  per  week.  None 
need  apply  whose  references  will  not  bear  the  strictest  investigation. 
Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  R.  O.,  oflice  of  “ The  Bunder.” 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Clerk  or  other- 
wise a person  competent  to  take  out  quantities  from  draw- 
ings and  measure  estimate,  take  plans,  make  working  drawings, 
perfectly  versed  in  the  whole  routine  of  a Builder's  office.— Address 
to  A.  B..  at  Mr.  Low,  Stationer,  Abchurcli-lnne. 


WANTED,  a Situation  as  Millwright  and 

Engineer,  by  one  who  lias  had  practice  and  experience  in 
nil  kinds  of  machinery.  The  advertiser  would  not  mind  having  an 
engagement  to  go  abroad.  The  best  of  references  can  be  tendered  : 
liberal  wages  will  be  expected.  Address  to  E.  B.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder.”  


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a practical 

man,  a Situation  to  superintend  the  construction  of  works 
generally,  or  assistant  in  any  extensive  works ; is  well  acquainted 
with  measuring  and  estimating,  &c„  or  would  engage  as  collector 
and  look  after  house-property  on  commission  or  at  a salary.  Satis- 
feotory  references  will  be  given  by  his  present  employer.— Address, 
A.  B.,  105,  Jerrayn-street,  St.  James's. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  Thirty  Years 

of  Age,  without  encumbrance,  a Situation  as  Engineer  or 
Engine  Driver  in  a Factory,  Saw  Mills,  or  otherwise,  where  a sta- 
tionary engine  is  kept.  The  Advertiser  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  steam-engines  and  machinery  in  general.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a permanent  and  comfortable  situation.  Unex- 
ceptionable reference  con  be 'produced  as  to  abilities,  character,  &c. 


TO  CHURCH  AND  GENERAL  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation,  as  General  Fore- 
man and  Working  Drawing  Maker,  by  a party  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  Gotnio  detail,  construction,  &c. 
verflser  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  e 
city,  making  working  drawings,  and  superintending  works  (joiners’ 


city,  making  working  drawings,  and  superintending  works  (joiners’ 
work  more  especially),  from  the  designs  of  A.  W.  Rug  in,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect. Is  fully  qualified,  and  would  not  object  to  fill  up  his  time  in 
tho  general  routine  of  a builder's  business.  Unexceptionable 
references  oan  be  given  for  character  and  ability.— Address  C . W.  J., 
23,  Homer-street,  Hercules-buildings,  Lambeth. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Mother  of  a Youth,  who  has  served 

three  years  at  his  business,  wishes  to  engage  him  to  a Master 
for  a term  of  three  years.— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  M. 
SIMONS,  6,  Artillery-terrace,  Brewer's-grccn,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDER8,  &c, 

'T'HE  Advertiser,  a Young;  Mail  of  great 
J-  respectability,  is  in  want  of  a Situation  as  Clerk  in  a Builder’s 
office ; he  writes  a neat  hand,  would  make  himself  useful  as  book- 
keeper, time-keeper,  would  assist  in  taking  out  quantities,  and  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Wages  of  little  importance;  arespeotabl6 
situation  the  chief  objeot.— Address,  R.  F.,  Office  of  “ The  Builds  " 


A 


N ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PraeticaL 
By  EDWARD  CREST,  F.8.A.,  C.E. 

In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo„  with  upwards  of  3,000  Wood 
Engravings,  price  31. 13s.  6cL 

II. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  One  large  Volume, 
8 vo.,  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  2 L 12s.  6d. 

m. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MINES.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  Svo..  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  22. 10s. 

. SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood- 
cuts,  148. 

IV. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 
STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Stenm  Navi- 
gation and  Railways.  One  Volume  4to. , with  Plates  and  W oodcuts, 

12. 7s. 

V. 

Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  MECHANICS.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  6s. 

VL 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 


VIL 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  12.  4s. 

VIII. 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Seventh  Edition.  6ro„ 
with  Plates,  Woodcuts,  ana  Field-Book,  12s. 


CROCKER’SElements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 


Book,  Ac.,  12s. 


XI. 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo,,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 12.  Is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.  10s.  8d. 

XUL 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 
comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application.  Ac.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS,  F.R.S..G.S.,  Ac.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 

METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

XVI. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  32. 3s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 
and  ART.  Edited  bv  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.CAtlVIN.  svo.  Woodcuts, 32. 

XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY : a copious  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Ao. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 

XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  with  Dia- 
grams, 218.  rt  j PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  Cd. 

Separately  {purtn.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2vols.13s.6d. 


EXERCISES  ou  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  ; or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering. : Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work;  the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE. 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Training  College. 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS, 


TO  Architects,  Contractors,  requiring1  Es- 
timates, Plans,  Working  Drawings  made,  and  quantities 
taken  out,  Ac.,  Ac.,  may  have  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  per- 
son, on  moderate  terms,  by  applying,  free,  to  A.  D.,  8,  Earl's-court, 
Leiceater-Bquare. 


TO  Builders  requiring  assistance  in  Mea- 
suring and  Estimating,  or  in  bringing  up  Arrears  of  Ac- 
counts, may  have  the  occasional  services  of  a person  fully  qualified, 
and  having  a first-rate  reference,  on  moderate  terms.— Address  A.  B., 


PARISH  SURVEY. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  is  in  want  of 

Five  or  Six  Young  Gentlemen  Assistants,  who  will  have  the 
advantage  of  practical  work  for  two  months,  to  correct  and  com- 
plete a Survey  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  London.  Each  gen- 
tleman to  give  a small  premium.— Address,  Y.  Z.,  Offico  of  “The 
Builder.” 


AN  Architectural  Draughtsman,  whose 

office  hours  expire  at  5 p.m.,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  Em- 
ployment in  any  Architect's  offioe  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to 
whom  his  qualifications  as  a neat  and  expeditious  Draughtsman 
might  prove  a recommendation.  Satisfactory  references  can  be 
given,  if  required.— Address,  A.  B„  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


A YOUNG  MAN  of  Respectable  Connec- 
tions who  has  lust  completed  a oourse  of  study  in  Drawing, 
Surveying,  and  Levelling,  and  who  has  already  had  some  oxpe- 
renoe  in  the  superintendence  of  workmen,  erecting  work,  and  get- 
ting out  drawings  and  estimates,  wishes  for  employment  in  an  en- 
gineer’s or  architect's  office,  where  there  would  be  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement. References  unexceptionable.— Address  A.  Z.,  Post 
Office,  Comhill, 


IRON  COLUMNS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Quantity  of  Cast-Iron 

Columns  and  Cross-heads,  from  9 to  10  feet  long.  Enquire  of 
Messrs.  DRUCE  and  Co.,  Baker-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease  and  Goodwill  of 

very  desirable  Business  Promises,  situated  near  the  Groat 
Western  Railway.  Persons  possessing  a small  capital  will  find  thia 
a very  advantageous  opportunity.— Apply  to  Mr.  WM.  HIGG8. 
Builder,  28,  Buckinghara-placc,  New-rond,  opposite  Trinity Churoh. 


BRICKS  AND  BRICKFIELD  ON  THE  MEDWAY. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  about  Two  Millions  of 

Bricks  ; also  a quantity  of  prepared  EarT)  sad  the  msene  of 
manufacturing  a large  qu  i •tv  or  J** ' • -»aan"-’  w. 
buildings,  sheds,  mills,  barrow.,  ,~«nks,  Ac.  — Apply  to  Mc-esra 
PHILLIPS  and  SON,  28,  Lawrence  Pountney-lanc. 


TO  BUILDEBS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  a partly  finished  second-rate  House,  situate 
and  being  No.  3.  Fortcss- terrace,  Kentish  Town.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  GHISHOLME,  Solicitor,  Lincoln 's-Inn  Fields 
Chambers,  No.  2,  Port-smouth-strect,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  between 
tiro  hours  of  Ten  aud  Twelve  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  excellent  Chest  of  Tools, 

by  the  first  makers,  an  article  seldom  to  be  met  with,  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  any  person  wanting  the  same  : lowest  price  £90, 
well  worth  £40  to  a purchaser.  Address  at  J.  POWELL’S  Trunk 
Manufactory,  59,  Paddington -street.  St.  Marylebone. 

N.B.  Requires  only  inspection  to  he  fully  appreciated. 


FIRST-RATE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Three  Acres  of  very  desir- 
able Building  Land,  situate  in  Twickenham  Park,  nearly 
adjoining  Richmond  Bridge,  with  good  river  frontage.  It  commands 
views  of  the  river,  as  also  of  Richmond  Hill,  Bridge,  aud  Kew  Park. 
The  adjoining  laud  is  covered  with  superior  houses,  which  are  all 
let  at  large  rentals.  The  railroad  to  Richmond  has  made  houses  of 
502.  aud  602.  rental  much  in  request ; which,  with  the  advantageous 
situation  of  the  laud,  it  is  presumed,  for  a small  building  specula- 
tion, it  cannot  be  equalled.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  may 
remain  on  mortgage  for  a term,  with  liberty  of  paying  off  any  por- 
tion as  might  be  wished.— Further  particulars  of  Mr.  LLOlD, 
Architect,  8,  Warwiclc-court,  Gray's  Inn-square. 


FREEHOLD  LAND. 

rpO  BE  LET,  on  Building-Lease,  with  liberty 
JL  of  purchasing  the  Freehold  if  wished,  a most  desirable  front- 
age, situate  in  Fart-road,  leading  from  the  Common  to  Clapham 
New  Park.  The  drains  and  roads  arc  all  made  on  the  estate. 
Parties  really  able  to  give  good  personal  security,  can  have  liberal 
advances  and  other  facilities  given.— Further  particulars  of  Mr. 
LLOYD,  Architect,  8,  Warwick -court,  Gray's  Inn-square. 


T 


TO  BRICKMAKER8. 

O BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 

_ hood  of  London,  a Brickfield  in  full  work.  Erery  prepara- 
n has  been  made,  and  is  in  operation  for  a make  of  two  millions. 


STEAM  SAW  MILLS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Canal  Frontage,  capable 

of  doing  Extensive  Business  ; the  Mill  is  of  great  power,  and 
just  erected  at  considerable  expense,  it  is  replete  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  Machinery  for  Cutting  Timber  and  Deals,  with  the  use  or  a 
Crane.  The  Sawing  belonging  to  the  Timber  Wharf  on  which  tho 
Mill  stands  will  average  more  than  will  pay  the  Rent.  Apply,  20, 
Wharf,  Paddington, 


T 


O BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 

— the  following  Houses,  the  property  of  one  Gentleman 
No.  16,  Palmer-terrace,  Islington,  opposite  Highbury;  No.  39,  Ken- 
niugton-lane,  with  largo  Gardens  ; a fame  House.  -!j,  Regent- square. 
Foundling;  No.  4,  Cumming-placc,  Pentonyillc  ; Nos.  3 and  -1, 
Fury-court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  near  the  Bank,  Exchange,  and  India- 
House  ; they  arc  large  houses,  fit  for  offices,  or  lodging  or  board- 
ine-houses : besides  other  houses  and  shops  to  let. — Apply  to  , . " ■ 
JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  No.  5,  Grav’s-Inn  square. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GKIEV E and  GKELLIEK,  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-road, 
Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARK,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


w 


ILLIAMS’S  PATE  N T S LATE 

KIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
the  best  and  the  most  suitable  Hovering  for  Badges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Boll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  ,T.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants,  Tool ey -street, 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 


Arch 

Builders, 
now  be  suppliec 


I T E C TS, 


,nd  Othei 


mental  Til 

beauty,  and  effect,  sur 

other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
tlieir  superiority  over  slatiug  is  at 
once  apparent 

For  prospectuses  and  full  pnr- 
apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
’ **■  the  Company’s 


ttculnrs.  .. 

HUGHES, 

Offices,  158.  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  ATNSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
aton.  Chairman ] invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  winch  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton.  and  at  the 
Company s Othce.  lP.l  v.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a m.,  to  Five  r.M.  Mr. 
ROBERT  8CK1  VENER.  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIB.will  show  the  machines  at  the  works 
At  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  he 
addressed  to  Air.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  Slight’s,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Uuchanan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles.  Mill-hill.  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Icnkeridgc,  Staffordshire;  and  .Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sun, 
Dublin. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNING’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
§HOL  ANI,)  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
it  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
TOUT  OR  i.epti  as  they  face  the  front 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  auy  other  cause.  Bars  arc  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shop9  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
he  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 


ectable  ir 


monger 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
••au  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
I lie  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  cousists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  »r  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
•Pereons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  cau  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ac. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Bljnd-mukeis  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IKON  SHUTTERS,  ill  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  fiat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, tor  raising  aud  lowering  liis  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  ran  down,  aud  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratcliet-w  heel : and  is  at  once  simple  aud 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  aud  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS.  WITH  O'NVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
es lion  IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  UAHS, 
A ST  RIG  A LS,  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  Ac. 
— Patentee  aud  Manufacturer.  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUIN'CEY, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION. 


SUNN ETT  ant)  CORUE'S  Patent  RE 

VOL  VINO  IRON  SHUTTERS. -Since  the  verdict  found  ir 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

3 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

t i -tTL  ment  of  DRV  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
~ . — 1 MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  ‘ "’ 

h and  thickness,  from  * inch  t«  u in.,'" 

TIMBEK,  DEALS,  OAK 


BILL-, 

W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
Moore  and  Soul,  aud  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WARK-BKIDGE-WHARF.  BANKSIDE,  atOld- 
Barge-Wliarf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floprond  .Match 
for  im- 

„ — j — tidings, 

very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  oon- 
fidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
it  their  favours,  Ac. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

DJUMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 


it  approved  priueiple. 


and  BATTEN: .. 

Bourds,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  ai  _ 

water-carriage,  bciug  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
CanaL  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

GilUngham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

HE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  wh  ieh  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  aud  tongue- 
ing  a board  (alt  hough  curved  I,  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  or  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  hoard  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
1 ' timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  tr  ' ' ' 
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PAPER-HANGINGS  to  the  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  HENNELL  and 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers.  Queen-street,  South wark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  au  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elogaut  Designs,  at  2s.  (id.  per  French  piece.  Retail.— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 

French  paper  hangings.— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Mef-is,  MARKS  A CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
"quare,  established  1832.  where  tits  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  au 
gagnr  fife  ' '■  ' * „rc-  prices  that 


London  paper-hanging  com- 

pany, 42  aud  43,  Poultry  (corner  of  Old  Jewry). 

Builders  and  the  Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  the  new 
Spring  Patterns  of  Paper-hangings  are  now  ready,  comprising  many 
hundred  varieties,  adapted  to  every  class  and  style  of  rooms,  halls, 
staircases,  Ac.,  which  they  trust  will  he  found  of  a highly  satisfac- 
tory character  for  originality  of  desLn,  brilliancy  of  colour,  supe- 
riority of  workmanship,  and  at  prices,  for  Beady  Money,  winch 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  ; for,  notwithstanding  their  former 
low  prices,  they  have,  by  avoiding  the  expenses  of  collecting,  as 
well  as  all  oilier  expenses  attending  credit  business,  effected  still 
further  reduo.  ions.  A set  of  patterns  will  be  forwarded  on  payment 
of  5s.,  which  will  be  allowed  back  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  on  orders 
received.  GORDON  and  TOMBS,  Managers. 
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MITH’SSUPERIOR  glazed  brown 
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commissioners 
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nd  variot 


. for  the  city  of  Westininste 

ictory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lambeth.  , 
s shapes  always  on  hand. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

Foil  SALE  at  the  following  prices  (being  about  one-half 
then-  value),  viz.,  one  2 ft,  10  in.,  and  one  3 ft  opening,  9-inch  piers, 


FEW  Statuary 

. _>li  SALE 

. „ch  : one  2 ft.  10  in.  opening,  t , , , 

two  12-inch  piers,  with  carved  trusses,  ;i  ft.  opening,  51.  each  ; four 
11-inch  piers,  3 ft.  and  3 ft.  2 in.  openings,  carved  blockings  and 
moulded  shelves,  (M.  each  ; also  two  monumental  tablets  for  sale, 
cheap.— Apply,  34,  Chiehcstcr-place,  King’s-cross. 


oderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  au 
duous  alt  ntiou  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  nnd  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


BRUCE'S.  No.  2 YVHARF,  bite  1'aradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

O THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
e districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington.  Ac.  Ac. 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  I 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Dcp 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TL 


A DAMS  (from  Byron  arid  Co.),  late  S. 

J.  • Dnrv.M.YUOGVN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sev  New  Rond,  near  the  Bricklavers’ Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech.  Oak.  Ac.,  in  planks,  hoards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

FRAME 


rpjMBER  SAWING 

9 SALE,  Well  Manufactured,  aud 
nnd  only  sold  in  conscience  oftheroc 


FOR 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINES  are  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a mor- 
tice auy  depth  or  width  in  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  oi 
soft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  W arranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  aud  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES'S,  127,  Goswell-street,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD— The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Can- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Cawed  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

.Mouldings  aud  Carvings  of  all  kinds  arc  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
-pieces,  aud  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
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fringing  the  same. 

T IlE  PRICES  ABE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNN  ETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARK  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  cud  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
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s.  but  greatly  — 

gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges, 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNK  ETT'  sn-1  COKl’E  are  likew  ise  Put,  dees 
Hirers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MmULDINi..-..  sc.,  in 
BRASS,  COPPER,  UR  /.INC.  FoKSIii.'P  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes.  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stull-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  aud  i nte  ' " ' 

all  kinds,  superior  ia  quality  and  workmans!) 
than  miv  other  house.  Contract!  taken  in  Tt . . 

Meta! Drawing  and  Scamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  2 Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


ial  Brass  Fittings  oi 


'Kent. 


Plan 


■je,  nnd  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
cliillv  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
t the’ Works. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING  WORKS 

(IRVING'S  PATENT),  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry's  Foundry, 
Eceleston -place,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Chester-square. 

Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Machinery,  is  earned  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  w ood  and  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  having  decorated  churches,  aud  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  are  sent  into  the  coun- 
try. to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  Fonts,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  aud  head- 
stones, are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  aud  stone,  made  to  any  pattern  ; wiuUola 
aud  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  For  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  Unit  a 
show-room  lias  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises  (not  havmg  any 
other  establishment  in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  writs. 


c 


ARV1NG  J5Y  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT. 

AYLOU,  WILLIAMS,  aud  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  machinery  aud  the  proofs  of  its 
eficienev.  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  aud  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  hr  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

77.  AOi-w-f.m  of  March  Kth.  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Ca rvi lies  produced  from  Jordan’s  Patent.  Shvs,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  by  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbous's  W orks.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all'  the  superfluities  and 

C repares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist  No  matter 
ow  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery.” 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  one  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Koud,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Nealy’s  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stook  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Oacn  Stone  on  then- Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagnc,  which,  for  preseut  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  K,  A.  W1THALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  auy  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  KOTHEUHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDI1AM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  he  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  A'llemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  aud  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wav  k -square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


KENTISH  BAG  STONE. 

WM.  YATES,  5,  Ponsonby-terrace,  Mill- 

bank.  Westminster,  begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders, 
and  others,  that  he  can  supply  any  orders  for  the  above  material, 
from  Mr.  Tompson's  celebrated  Quarry  Loose,  near  Maidstone,  a 
short  distance  from  the  waterside,  he  being  the  sole  consignee  for 
the  same  ; the  stone  procured  there,  being  of  very  superiorquality ; 
architects  of  high  standing  in  London  can  be  referred  to  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  stone  can  begot  out  of  great  length  and  size,  free  from 
bents,  flaws,  Ac.,  adapted  for  Ashler,  Jambs,  l'iers.  Caps,  Coping, 
Kirb  Cills,  Window  Heads,  Quoins,  Headers,  Ac. 

N.B.  Estimates  for  any  of  the  before-mentioned  works  can  be 
given,  worked  iu  the  quarry  at  the  lowest  price  and  on  the  shortest 
notice,  by  application  as  above. 


^AMUEL  GUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 


branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TKACEItY  for 
CHURCH F.S,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  ami  MASONS  cau  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  iu  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  muy  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


COMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  COMPANY. 

—Capital  5,0001.  in  1,000  Shares  of  5?.  each  ; deposit  il  per 
Share. — Conducted  on  the  Coat  Book  system.  Offices,  5,  YV  hitefriars 

The ’proprietors  of  this  valuable  undertaking,  having  after  several 
months  of  perseverin';  industry,  now  opened  on,  and  cut  through 
a large  piece  of  rich  Clue  rock,  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
the  public,  that  their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
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It  will  he  conducted  on  an  entire  new  priueiple  ; one  never  yet  at- 
ited  by  auy  other  Company.  To  Builders  it  will  present  oue  of 

, ; advantage,  inasmuch,  as  every  shareholder  may  become  an 

agent  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  quarry,  and  he  will  more- 
er  be  able  to  have  manufactured  in  small  quantities,  any  kind  of 
lods  he  may  require,  and  to  any  plan,  with  the  same  facility,  os 
it  were  executed  under  his  own  inspection  in  his  own  workshop, 
ut  no  other  than  shareholders  (at  the  price)  can  he  expected  to 
participate  in  those  exclusive  benefits.  The  quarry  is  situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Gimur's,  Cornwall,  within  1 mile  of  the  harbour 
of  CTasiugton,  ou  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  consists  of  7 acres  of  land, 
all  one'  entire  bed  of  Slate  6 feet  below  the  surface,  and  ia  held  on 
a lease  of  21  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  10(,  per  annum,  with  no 
iv.ilty.— Estimates  carefully  prepared,  plans  of  the  estate,  sections 
Mi,.,  forkings— and  specimens  of  the  slate  may  be  seen  at  the 
may  he  obtained,— Application  for 
MLS  LA  NE,  75,  Old  Broad  Street, 
»£}.  ' ' 


» JOTK.,  aao  ii.v.ia,  / - — . — - - — 

THUS.  SANFORD,  Exeter;  Messrs.  TYETU  „ 

COMBE,  l’lvmoiUh  ; Mr.  II.  MAN  SELL,  Guildford.  Surrey  j 
; the  Office  of  the  Builder:  and  at  the  Company's  Ofiicc,  of  the 
icretary.  CHA8.  SAML.  RICHARDSON. 
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EANE’S  TWO- HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Slock  Exchange,  andtheprin- 
hankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  " G.  and  J.  Deane,  Loudou-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1847. 


IPPING  into  Mr.  D’Israeli’s 
new  novel  the  other  day, 
bight  “ Tancred,”  we  stum- 
bled over  a proposition,  by 
the  author,  for  improving 
architecture  in  Britain’s 
happy  land,  which  is  at  once  so  novel,  so 
startling,  and  so  reasonable , that  we  should  do 
wrong  if  we  did  not  bring  it  prominently  be- 
fore our  readers.  He  is  discoursing  upon 
London,  and  right  pleasantly  he  does  it : he 
points  to  its  vastness  as  its  most  striking  point, 
and  says  it  is  the  illimitable  feeling  that  gives 
it  a special  character.  But  he  complains  that, 
after  all,  London  is  not  grand.  “ It  possesses 
only  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a grand  city — 
size;  it  wants  the  equally  important  one — 
beauty.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  qualities 
that  produced  the  grand  cities — the  Romes, 
the  Babylons,  the  hundred  portals  of  the 
Pharaohs — multitudes  and  magnificence — the 
millions  influenced  by  art.  Grand  cities  are 
unknown  since  the  beautiful  has  ceased  to  be 
the  principle  of  invention.  Paris,  of  modern 
capitals,  has  aspired  to  this  character;  but  if 
Paris  be  a beautiful  city,  it  certainly  is  not  a 
grand  one.  Its  population  is  too  limited,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  their  dwellings,  they  cover 
a comparatively  small  space.  Constantinople 
is  picturesque.  Nature  has  furnished  a sub- 
lime site,  but  it  has  little  architectural  splen- 
dour, and  you  reach  the  environs  with  a fatal 
facility.”  And  then  he  comes  back  to  the 
acknowledgment,  that  London  overpowers  us 
with  its  vastness  ! Place  a forum  or  an  acro- 
polis in  its  centre,  continues  our  author,  and 
the  effect  of  the  metropolitan  mass,  which  now 
has  neither  head  nor  heart  (what  has  become 
1 of  St.  Paul’s  ?)  instead  of  being  stupifying, 
would  be  ennobling.  “Nothing  more  com- 
pletely represents  a nation  than  a public 
building.  A member  of  Parliament  only  re- 
presents  at  the  most  the  united  constituencies- 
i but  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign,  a national 
! gallery,  or  a museum  baptised  with  the  name 
i of  the  country — these  are  monuments  to  which 
; all  should  he  able  to  look  up  with  pride,  and 
which  should  exercise  an  elevating  influence 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  humblest.  [Most  true.] 

' What  is  their  influence  in  London?  Let  us 
not  criticise  what  all  condemn.  But  bow 
i remedy  the  evil?  What  is  wanted  in  archi- 
tecture, as  in  so  many  things,  is — a man.  Shall 
i we  find  a refuge  in  a committee  of  taste?— 
escape  from  the  mediocrity  of  one  to  the 
mediocrity  of  many?  We  only  multiply  our 
feebleness  and  aggravate  our  deficiencies.  [True 
again.]  But  one  suggestion  might  be  made. 
[Now  it’s  coming.  Prepare  for  it,  good 
reader,  and  don’t  be  alarmed.]  No  profession 
in  England  has  done  its  duty  until  it  has 
furnished  its  victim.  The  pure  administration 
of  justice  dates  from  the  deposition  of  Maccles- 
field. Even  our  boasted  navy  never  achieved 
a great  victory  until  we  shot  an  admiral.  Sup- 
pose an  architect  were  hanged!  Terror  has 
its  inspiration,  as  well  as  competition  !” 

Well  done  Young  England.  This  recipe 
for  good  architecture  is  really  delightful. 
Hang  an  Architect  ? What  can  be  simpler 
or  more  likely  to  do  good  execution  ? There 
are  several  who  de  ve  it,  or  at  all  events 


ought  to  be  suspended,  which  sounds  like  the 
same  thing.  This  would  indeed  be  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  difficulty,  and  elevating  the 
profession  in  right  earnest.  Mr.  D’Israeli 
evidently  observes  how  architects  are  being 
shouldered  on  either  side,  and  thinks  it  high 
time  that  they  were  setup  in  a new  line.  They 
have  been  run  down  long  enough  : now,  he 
says,  they  shall  be  run  up.  He  knows  that 
true  artists  have  lofty  ideas,  and,  moreover 
having  employed  one  himself,  has  a notion 
that  suspense  is  part  of  their  destiny,  and  that 
they  are  better  prepared  by  use  for  the  fate  he 
suggests  for  them,  than  the  eels  were  in  the 
old  story. 

It  is  perhaps  wrong  of  us,  however,  to  crack 
jokes  on  so  grave  a matter,— a matter  affecting 
in  two  senses  the  heads  of  the  profession.  The 
question  that  first  suggests  itself  is, — who  has 
been  marked  down  as  the  first  victim  ?— for 
Mr.  D’Israeli  being  in  Parliament,  there  is 
really  no  knowing  how  soon  the  proposed 
remedy  may  be  tried.  Conscience  will  make 
some  ask,  “ Is  it  I ?”  Should  the  House,  in 
its  great  mercy,  allow  the  profession  to  pick 
their  own  man  by  ballot,  we  would  wager  a 
new  “ set-square”  that  the  choice  would  fall 
upon  Barry;  our  accomplished  friend  (the 
trying  circumstances  under  which  we  have 
considered  him  placed,  will  excuse  the 
freedom),  being  most  in  the  way  of  others  at 
this  moment.  If  Parliament  should  appeal  to 
us  for  advice,  we  will  save  Mr.  B.  to  finish 
his  great  work,  give  them  two  men  for 
choice,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  execution  of 
either  of  them. 

Mr.  D’Israeli’s  hanging,  of  course  means 
hanging  in  chains,  in  terrorem,  and  the  effect 
could  not  fail  to  be  extraordinary.  Architects 
would  have  their  luckless  fellow  ever  before 
their  eyes  : would  think  twice  before  complet- 
ing their  designs,  and  lay  every  first  stone  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  Act,  in  old  time, 

“ for  preventing  diversity  of  opinion,”  is  no- 
thing as  compared  with  D’lsraeli’s  last  despe- 
rate act,  for  the  prevention  of  mediocrity  in 
architecture. 

Before  preparing  the  bill,  however,  we 
would,  in  a small  voice,  bid  our  legislators  in- 
quire, if  there  bo  no  unfavourable  influences 
to  which  architects  are  sometimes  subject  • if 
they  are  never  trammelled  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, over-ruled  by  employers,  harassed  bv 
committees,  or  cramped  for  want  of  money  ? 
Whether,  in  short,  there  are  not  some  other 
delinquents  who  might  be  hung  at  the  same 
time,  with  equal  justice,  to  keep  poor  Archilec- 
ton  company?  D’lsraeli  himself  evidently 
thinks  there  are,  and  we  must  quote  a bit  more 
of  the  book  to  let  him  speak  for  himself.  It 
says  .-—“Though  London  is  vast,  it  is  very 
monotonous.  All  those  new  districts  that  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
creatures  of  our  commercial  and  colonial 
wealth — it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  tame,  more  insipid,  more  uniform.  Pan- 
eras  is  like  Marylebone,  Marylebone  is  like 
Paddington  (not  quite);  all  the  streets  re- 
semble each  other,  you  must  read  the 
names  of  the  squares  before  you  venture 
to  knock  at  a door.  This  amount  of  build- 
ing-capital ought  to  have  produced  a great 
city.  What  an  opportunity  for  architecture 
suddenly  summoned  to  furnish  habitations 
for  a population  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of 
Bruxelles,  and  a population,  too,  of  great 
wealth.  Marylebone,  alone,  ought  to  have 
produced  a revolution  in  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture.”— Mr.  D.  is  scarcely  aware  how  little 
architects  had  to  do  with  it. — “ It  did  nothing. 

It  was  built  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament 


prescribed  even  a fa?ade.  It  is  Parliament  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  your  Gloucester- 
places,  and  Baker-streets,  and  Harley-streets, 
and  Wimpole-streets,  and  all  those  flat,  dull, 
spiritless  streets,  all  resembling  each  other, 
like  a large  family  of  plain  children,  with 
Portland-place  and  Portland-square  for  their 
respectable  parents.  The  influence  of  our 
parliamentary  government  upon  the  fine  arts 
is  a subject  worth  pursuing.  The  power  that 
produced  Baker-street  as  a model  for  street 
architecture  in  its  celebrated  Building  Act,  is 
the  power  that  prevented  Whitehall  from  being 
completed,  and  which  sold  to  foreigners  all  the 
pictures  which  the  King  of  England  had  col- 
lected to  civilize  his  people.” 

Without  meddling  with  the  doctrine  to  be 
inferred  from  the  last  sentence,  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  paragraph,  and  we  recommend  it 
for  consideration  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

A considerable  improvement  baabeen  made 
in  our  street  architecture  since  the  birth  of 
the  Baker-streets,  and  the  aspect  of  London 
is  rapidly  altering.  The  public  buildings  even 
now  going  on,  will  of  themselves  play  no  in- 
considerable part  in  this.  A few  words  as  to 
the  progress  of  some  of  these  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  peers 
when  they  re-assemble  after  the  recess,  accord- 
ing to  promise.  The  general  effect  on  enter- 
ing is  magnificent;  such  a blaze  of  gilding, 
carvings,  and  coloured  decorations,  is  not  to  be 
elsewhere  found  in  England.  Lord  Brougham 
said,  the  other  day,  what  many  will  say  here- 
after “ He  had  been  paying  a visit  on  that 
morning  to  the  most  magnificent  building  he 
thought  he  had  ever  seen,  doing  the  greatest 
possible  honour  to  the  very  skilful,  learned,  and 
ingenious  architect,  by  whom  such  a splendid 
palace  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Parliament.” 


The  quantity  of  carving  in  the  house,  and 
its  general  excellence,  will  puzzle  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  think  there  are  no  good 
carvers  in  our  days.  Every  inch  of  the  wood, 
work  is  marked  by  the  tool,  and  the  throne  at 
the  southern  end  (a  centre  and  two  wings, 
resplendent  with  gold  and  colours),  and  the 
strangers’  gallery,  reporters’  gallery,  and 
peers’  entrance,  opposite,  are  elaborate  in  the 


the  throne  are  niches,  intended  for  the  rece 
tion  of  statuettes  of  the  patron  saints  of  tl 


. t '1”  c,L'jir  )'a3  not  ln  1,3  Place  when  we  visited  i 
bu, 1.1ms.  r/.e  Obaner  says--  It  is  of  the  Snen  mahoga 
s titrating  about  seven  feet  in  height . the  whole  la  richly  W 
and  is  aurmounted  by  an  open  Gothic  crown  of 
workmanship,  supported  on  eirher  side  by  the  li0n  and  ui 
corn,  bearing  shield,..  Hence  h the  crown  i.  a triangn 
foheted  compartment,  containing  the  So.cre.ga-.  n.ono.r. 

V ,K  The  cushioned  bock  ii  composed  of  regal  vel. 
of  the  finest  pile,  bordered  with  the  arms  of  England  s, 
rounding  the  Koyal  arm.  are  enamel  ornaSlTin 
Byranttne  atyle,  aliernating  wi.h  myalgia  of  the  per, 
water,  In  ihe  openwork  panel,  „f  thc  „rn„ 
lions,  elegantly  introduced  amidst  luxuriant  foliage.  T 
top  of  the  arm.  of  ll.e  throne  ia  level,  the  end,  being  i„ 
octagonal  form,  richly  moulded.  The  upright  aupporta 
which  are  earned  pinnacle,  rest  upon  lion,  emehaSt  T 
front  of  thc  aeat  haa  a moulding  of  roae  leave.,,  below  whi 
„ a apace  occupied  by  ihrec  ro.e-formed  comp.rtmcn 
containing  the  badge,  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scottand 
the  roae,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle— in  the  centre 
">»«?gram,  ■V.I.B...  beneath  whS. 
another  moulding,  decorated  with  rose-leaves  The  <.hni» 
the  Prince  of  Wale,  i,  about  four  feet  in  he'igKhe  “L 
forming  an  oval  surrounded  by  a „,ou'di„g  of 

of  ^e  Spnhm. nT wV?‘Vet’ ,ichly  embroidered  with  the  bid 
ol  the  Prince  ot  W ales,  girt  with  Gothic  scroll-work.  T 
arms  are  horizontal,  and  in  the  front  form  a half  circl 

aShr  hi5feci)rrler  aSainst  the  legs,  which  also  for 
a similar  half-circle;  in  the  centre  is  a circular  orname 
containing  the  letter  ‘ UV  The  whole  is  finely  gilt  T 
chair  for  Prince  Albert  is  of  similar  design,  with  fhe  excel 
tion  of  ‘he  embroidery  of  the  back,  in  which  is  imroduc! 
the  arms  of  hu  Royal  Highness.  The  table  for  the  cler 
of  the  house  is  made  of  sturdy  English  oak,  and  ot  a ciuai 

rangular  form  with  a pannelled  top,  standing  on  decorau 
carved  legs,  which  divide  it  into  compartments,  each  capab 
of  accommodating  one  individual.  From  these  legs  surir 
carved  rails  to  the  corresponding  legs  on  the  other  sid 
°f  thc  table  ilUo  squares,  intended  i 
represent  the  ancient  arms  of  Westminster.  The  chairs  f< 
the  clerks  are  also  of  oak,  about  four  leet  in  height,  wii 
velvet6  ^ac^3’  mou^e^>  and  cushioned  with  embroidert 
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three  kingdoms,  and  on  the  wall  immediately  < 
above,  appears  Mr.  Dyce’s  fresco  of  the  Baptism 
of  King  Ethelbert.  Five  other  arched  com- 
partments remain  to  be  filled  up  by  frescoes. 
These  spaces  are  at  present  hung  with  crimson  1 
drapery,  powdered  with  crowns  and  roses.  | 
Around  the  house,  under  canopies,  between  the 
windows,  will  be  placed  statues  of  all  the 
barons  who  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
Magna  Charta.  Artists  have  been  named  for 
the  execution  of  these,  and  have  been  applied 
to  for  terms. 

The  soffit  of  the  peeress’  gallery,  on  either  ' 
side  of  the  house,  forms  a canopy  over  the  third 
row  of  the  peers’  seats  below,  and  is  decorated 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  various 
lord  chancellors,  from  the  foundation  of  that 
office  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  brass  railing  of  the  gallery  is  of  excel- 
lent design,  and  we  should  not  omit  mention 
of  the  beautiful  bras3  gates  by  which  the  house 
is  entered. 

Plain  glass  at  present  fills  the  windows,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  architect  has  but  just  now  succeeded, 
after  several  failures,  in  obtaining  stained- 
glass  to  meet  his  wishes.  A sort  of  standard 
window  has,  we  believe,  been  fitted  up,  and 
the  work  will  now  probably  be  proceeded  with. 

The  public  hall,  adjoining,  is  elaborately 
decorated,  and  has  a flooring  of  eucaustic  tiles. 
When  Mr.  Barry  last  reported,  which  is  now 
some  time  ago,  there  were  1,186  men  engaged 
on  the  works. 

Some  accouut  of  the  mode  of  heating  adopt- 
ed, will  be  found  in  another  page. 

The  new  hall  and  staircase  of  the  British 
Museum  will  lie  opened  to  the  public,  it  is  ex- 
pected, on  Monday  next,  and  workmen  are 
busily  occupied  in  clearing  away  the  scaffolding 
from  the  portico,  completing  the  flight  ot 
(twelve)  steps  up  to  it,  gravelling  the  roadway 
in  front,  and  finishing  the  painting  inside. 
Polychromy  has  been  called  in  to  aid  the  in- 
terior effect  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and 
with  considerable  success,  too.  Tbesuuk  panels 
are  blue  with  a yellow  star  in  each,  the  enrich- 
ments are  variously  coloured, — red  and  white 
predominating;  and  the  stiles,  beams,  &c.,  are 
covered  with  frets,  guilloche,  and  scrolls,  in  flat 
colours,  for  all  of  which  precedents  have  been 
found  in  the  museum  collection.  These  deco- 
rations were  executed  by  Messrs.  Collman  and 
Davis.  The  parapet  of  the  stairs  is  of  carved 
stone  highly  polished. 

The  exterior  of  the  northern  wing  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  is  fast  approach- 
ing completion.  Report  says,  that  a design  to 
elevate  the  Horse  Guards  has  been  approved 
by  the  government.  At  the  Carlton  Club,  a 
part  of  the  new  fa9ade  is  up  ; and  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  described  last  week,  is 
shewing  itself  above  ground.  Mystery  still  j 
shrouds  the  proposed  addition  to  Buckingham 
Palace  : rumour  speaks  of  an  alteration  in  the 
elevation,  but  we  have  no  certain  information 
concerning  it.  The  public  must  pay  their 
money  before  they  6ee  the  sight;  aud,  instead 
of  commenting  in  time,  with  a view  to  obtain 
excellence,  must  be  contented  with  abusing  the 
result,  when  too  late  to  amend,  and  sighing 
grumpily  over  lost  opportunities.  When  Mr. 
D’lsraeli’s  new  act  comes  into  operation,  these 
things  will  be  better  ordered. 

“ Hang  an  architect,”  and  all  will  come 
right-  __ 


Pembroke  College,  Oxford. — A new 
dining  hall  is  about  to  be  erected  at  this  college 
according  to  designs  by  Mr.  Hayward,  archi- 
tect, of  Exeter.  Air.  M.  Arding,  of  London,  is 
the  contractor  for  the  same  works. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION* 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  a native  calcareous 
compound,  presented  in  considerable  abun- 
dance, and  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder;  it  occurs  in  various 
forms,  the  most  common  of  these  being  fami- 
liarly known  as  “ gypsum,”  “ alabaster,”  and 
“ plaster  stone.”  Sulphate  of  lime  is  a com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  water , these 
substances  being  united  or  held  together  by  a 
very  powerful  chemical  affinity,  and  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances  they  manifest  no  tend- 
ency to  separate  during  the  lapse  of  ages;  if, 
however,  any  variety  of  this  substance  be  heated 
red-hot,  the  water  is  wholly  expelled,  whilst 
dry  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  remains, 
and  if  this  be  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water,  it  will  combine  with  the  water,  and 
“ set  ” into  a solid  mass. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  abundance  of 
gypsum  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  and  its 
heating  or  calcination  being  carried  on  there 
to  a very  great  extent,  the  chemically  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  lime  is  familiarly  known  as 
“ plaster  of  Paris;”  its  importance  in  decora- 
tive architecture  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  If  the  “ gypsum  ” or  “ plaster 
stone,”  be  heated  to  a degree  beyond  that 
which  is  simply  requisite  to  expel  the  water, 
the  resulting  “plaster”  loses  the  property  of 
“setting”  when  mixed  with  water,  because  at 
a high  temperature  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
lime  undergo  a chemical  change,  by  which  a 
portion  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  is  formed.  This 
is  a direct  union  of  sulphur  with  calcium,  and 
is  perfectly  different  in  all  its  habitudes  to  the 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  lime  or  oxide 
of  calcium. 

“ Plaster  stone  ” is  rendered  anhydrous  in 
two  ways  : these  are  technically  called  “ burn- 
ing ” and  “boiling;”  the  former  is  generally 
adopted  if  the  plaster  be  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  builder,  the  latter  if  for  the  use  of  the 
potter  or  figure-maker.  The  “burning”  is 
conducted  by  heaping  lumps  of  the  “ raw 
stone  ” with  fuel  ; this  is  generally  done  at 
night,  that  the  workmen  may  the  more  readily 
judge  when  the  lumps  become  fairly  red-hot, 
at  which  time  they  are  sufficiently  “ burned,” 
and  are  successively  removed  and  afterwards 
ground  to  powder,  which  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  contact  of  air  and  water  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  or  it  will  soon  become  hydrated , 
and  thus  lose  its  property  of  “ setting.” 

If  the  “stone”  be  overheated,  parts  of  it 
will  acquire  a yellowish  cast,  and  evolve  a sul- 
phureous odour  from  the  formation  of  sulphu- 
ret of  calcium,  and  if  such  carlessly  burned 
plaster  be  employed,  it  will  either  set  very  im- 
perfectly or  cause  the  work  to  rise  in  blisters  ; 
a ton  of  “ plaster  stone  ” when  well  and  pro- 
perly burned  generally  loses  from  four  to  six 
cwt.  of  water. 

The  “ boiling  ” is  conducted  by  grinding 
the  “raw  stone”  to  a fine  powder.  This  is 
placed  in  a long  brick  trough  heated  by  a flue. 
'The  water  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  its  escape  is  promoted  by  constantly  stir- 
ring the  powder,  and  so  abundantly  does  the 
water  evaporate,  that  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
powder  is  agitated,  as  if  it  were  boiling,  hence 
the  origin  of  the  term  by  which  the  process  is 
technically  known. 

If  several  pounds  of  good  plaster  of  Paris  be 
1 mixed  with  water,  a very  considerable  degree 
of  beat  is  evolved  during  the  “ setting,”  and 
this  for  the  same  reason  as  in  “slaking” 
quick-lime,  namely  the  water  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  6olid  state,  and  its  latent 
heat  thus  becoming  sensible  heat;  for  the 
whole  “setting”  of  the  plaster  depends  upon 
the  intense  chemical  affinity  that  exists  between 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  by 
which  the  latter  is  solidified,  and  every  work 
in  plaster  owes  its  hardness,  its  texture,  its 
durability  to  such  solidification  of  water. 

“ Alabaster”  is  another  variety  of  native 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  ; and  when  perfectly 
white,  it  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  pure. 
Some  specimens  are  beautifully  veined,  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  by  the  presence  of  peroxide 
of  iron  ; and  common  “ plaster-stone”  invari- 
ably contains  this  substance. 

The  native  varieties  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
namely,  “ gypsum,”  “ plaster-stone,”  and  “ ala- 
baster,” are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water, 

* See  p.  120,  ante. 


and,  therefore,  cannot  be  advantageously  em 
ployed  for  works  exposed  to  the  weather,  for 
their  finely-polished  surfaces  will  very  soon  be- 
come dull  and  rough  from  the  solvent  power 
of  the  water  that  falls  upon  them  ; but  for  in- 
ternal work,  as  it  is  well  known,  they  are  all 
most  admirably  fitted. 

A very  simple  experiment  will  prove  the 
solubility  of  pure  white  alabaster  in  water, 
thus  dissolve  a portion  of  white  soap  in 
strong  spirit  of  wine,  to  form  a clear  transparent 
liquid,  called,  tincture  of  soap;  pour  a few 
drops  of  this  into  distilled  water,  and  no  white 
curdling  will  ensue.  Place  a piece  of  alabaster 
in  distilled  water  for  a few  hours,  then  remove 
it,  add  the  tincture  of  soap,  and  it  will  imme- 
diately curdle;  thus  proving  that  the  water  has 
abstracted  or  dissolved  a portion  of  the  ala- 
baster. 

Soap  is  perfectly  soluble  in  pure  or  distilled 
water,  hence  no  curdliug  ensues  when  added  to 
it ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  contain  sul- 
phate of  lime,  the  soap  is  immediately  decom- 
posed ; it  is  a compound  of  soda,  and  fatty  or 
oily  matter,  and  the  lime  immediately  combines 
with  such  matter,  forming  an  insoluble  soap,  or 
curd. 

The  tincture  of  soap  is  a very  simple  and 
accurate  test  of  the  relative  purity  of  water  ; it 
is  popularly  known  as  “ the  well-diggers’  test,” 
for  the  hardness  of  spring  water  generally  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iime, 
derived  from  the  strata  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  springs  originate,  or  throughout  which 
they  percolate. 

The  blue  clay  of  London  abounds  with  sul- 
phate of  lime,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  trans- 
parent crystals,  known  to  the  miueralogist  as 
selenite,  and  hence  most  of  the  well-water  of 
the  metropolis  is  hard,  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  washing. 

The  crystals  of  selenite  consist  of  forty  parts, 
by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-eight  parts 
of  lime,  and  eighteen  parts  of  water;  this  is 
readily  expelled  by  heat,  and  then  the  actual 
sulphate  remains  anhydrous,  and  devoid  of  re- 
gular form  or  amorphous. 

Having  devoted  so  large  a space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  lime  and  calcareous  compounds, 
we  must  terminate  here,  and  proceed  to  some 
other  important  materials  employed  in  con- 
struction. 

Clay  is  a most  abundant  natural  production, 
and  enters  largelyinto  the  composition  of  many 
materials  employed  in  architecture.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  clay,  and  these  are 
popularly  named  after  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  ; thus,  “ hrick-clay,”  “ potters’ 
clay,”  “porcelain  clay,”  and  “pipe-clay”  are 
all  in  universal  employment;  but  these,  and 
other  varieties,  agree  in  the  character  or  pro- 
perty of  plasticity  when  mixed  with  water, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  clay  is  so  very 
valuable  to  the  brick-maker  and  the  potter. 
The  property  of  plasticity  of  clay,  let  the 
variety  of  the  substance  be  pure  or  common,  is 
not  destroyed  by  a large  admixture  of  foreign 
substances ; as,  for  example,  finely  powdered 
flint  or  finely  divided  sand  ; for,  in  fact,  some 
of  “ the  clay”  (as  it  is  called  in  the  potteries) 
contains  only  one-fourth  its  weight  of  abso- 
lutely pure  clay,  oxide  of  aluminum  or  alumina, 
the  remainder  being  silicious  matter  ; and  yet 
the  mass,  when  mixed  with  water,  or  “ tem- 
pered,” admits  of  being  kneaded  and  formed, 
either  by  “ throwing  or  pressing,”  into  various 
useful  articles  with  the  greatest  facility. 

If  clay,  or  the  above  mixture,  be  exposed  to 
a bright  red  heat,  it  becomes  a solid  mass  of 
extreme  hardness,  and  all  plasticity  is  perfectly 
destroyed  ; and  however  finely  burnt  clay  or 
pottery  may  be  powdered,  still  it  will  no  longer 
form  a plastic  mass  when  mingled  with  water. 

When  chemically  examined  or  analysed, 
clay  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  pure  alumina 
with  several  metallic  oxides,  and  is  therefore 
by  no  means  uniform  in  composition,  but  every 
kind  of  clay  contains  alumina,  or  the  pure  oxide 
of  aluminum  iu  combination  with  water,  and 
to  the  water  the  plasticity  of  the  alumina  is 
entirely  referrible. 

Clay  is  the  only  substance  popularly  called 
an  earth  that  has  the  property  of  plasticity, 
hence  it  is  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  earthen- 
ware, from  common  brick  to  refined  porcelain, 
and  “ these  two  extremes  include  more  of  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  than  are  to  be 
found  within  the  chemical  range  of  any  other 
substance.”  ^ 

Pure  clay  is  known  iu  the  chemical  labora- 
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tory  by  the  name  of  alumine  or  alumina,  a 
name  derived  from  alum,  a well  known  sub- 
stance that  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedra, 
and  is  a compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  potash, 
and  alumina. 

The  curious  fact  of  alumina  being  identical 
with  that  which  confers  plasticity  upon  clay, 
was  known  in  the  infancy  of  chemical  science  ; 
it  was  called  an  earth,  an  argillaceous,  non- 
alkaline  earth,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  de- 
composition or  resolution  into  any  other  forms 
of  matter.  Barron  entertained  an  opinion 
that  alumina  was  of  a metallic  nature,  and 
Lavoisier  had  sufficient  penetration  to  state 
that  it  was  a metallic  oxide  whose  elements 
were  held  in  union  by  an  affinity  too  powerful 
for  any  known  agent  to  overcome.  Notwith- 
standing these  surmises  as  to  its  nature,  alu- 
mina was  experimentally  acknowledged  to  be 
a simple  or  elementary  substance  until  the  year 
1808.  Soon  after  Davy  had  decomposed  the 
fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  and  proved 
them  to  be  oxides  of  the  metals  potassium  and 
sodium,  and  found  that  the  power  of  potas- 
sium, or  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  was  superior  to 
all  other  substances,  he  was  induced  to  apply 
it  to  alumina,  reasoning  as  follows: — If  alu- 
mina be  a compound  in  which  oxygen  exists, 
it  is  probable  that  the  intense  affinity  of  potas- 
sium for  such  element,  will  deprive  alumina  of 
it,  and  so  elicit  the  base,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
alumina.  An  appeal  to  experiment  established 
the  fact  of  alumina  being  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  a peculiar  substance  apparently 
metallic,  for  which  Davy  proposed  the  name 
of  aluminum,  but  he  scarcely  examined  its 
properties  on  account  of  the  extremely  minute 

ortions  that  he  could  obtain  by  his  analysis. 

Tany  chemists  refused  to  admit  this  view  of 
the  compound  nature  of  alumina — refused,  that 
is,  to  rank  it  with  other  metallic  oxides  ; but 
all  are  now  agreed  about  the  matter,  since 
Wohler’s  accurate  analysis  in  1828,  when  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  metal  aluminum  in 
tangible  quantity,  and  found  that  upon  causing 
it  to  exert  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  sole  product 
or  compound  was  alumina.  Thus  from  the 
evidence  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  alumina  is 
proved  to  be  an  oxide  of  the  metal  aluminum, 
and  the  original  notions  of  Barron  and 
Lavoisier  are  corroborated  by  actual  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  science  of  chemistry,  the  term  alu- 
mina is  of  more  convenient  employment  than 
that  of  protoxide  of  aluminum,  which  is  the 
strict  ultimate  term,  and  it  is  likewise  usual  to 
denote  all  the  oxides  formerly  called  alkalies 
and  earths  except  lime  by  the  termination  a; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  metals  of  modern  dis- 
covery are  distinguished  by  the  termination 
um  ; ro'tfcthe  list  of  elements. 

The  chemical  properties  of  aluminum  are 
of  no  practical  utility  in  construction,  but  those 
of  alumina  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
and  importance. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  a solution 
of  alum,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  potassa  of 
thatsalt  are  removed  or  withdrawn,  whilst  its 
pure  alumina  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a per- 
fectly white  substance,  and  this  when  col- 
lected and  dried  at  common  temperatures  re- 
tains about  half  its  weight  of  water,  it  is  there- 
fore a hydrate  of  alumina.  This  will  readily 
mix  with  more  water,  and  form  a plastic  mass, 
but  no  solution  of  alumina  takes  place,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely insoluble  in  water. 

Some  kinds  of  fine  white  clay,  although  con- 
taining an  enormous  per  centage  of  alumina, 
are  not  chemically  pure,  and  these,  when 
breathed  upon  or  wetted  with  water,  emit  a 
peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  moist  “Fuller’s 
earth,”  or  some  varieties  of  stone  employed  for 
pavements;  this  odour  is  known  by  the  name 
of  argillaceous,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  pure  alumina;  recent  researches  prove, 
that  pure  alumina  thus  treated  has  no  odour, 
but  if  a very  minute  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  be 
present  (as  it  always  is  in  the  very  purest 
native  specimens  of  clay),  that  the  odour  is 
immediately  evolved,  when  breathed  upon  or 
moistened  with  water. 

Artificially,  pure  alumina,  and  all  natural 
specimens  of  clay  containing  it,  retains  water 
with  great  and  persistent  affinity.  This  can  only 
be  expelled  at  a bright  red  heat,  and  leaves  the 
alumina  anhydrous,  but  no  longer  plastic  or 
miscible  with  water.  In  this  anhydrous  state 
the  substance  is  excessively  hard,  therefore  its 
fine  powder  is  occasionally  advantageously  em- 


ployed for  grinding  and  polishing  metal  work. 
This  affords  a striking  example  of  the  physical 
or  mechanical  character  of  a substance  being 
wholly  altered  by  the  abstraction  of  water. 

Alumina  is  perfectly  infusible,  and  hence  its 
extreme  value  as  a material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  crucibles,  and  other  vessels  that  are 
intended  to  withstand  intense  hear. 

“ Cornish  clay”  and  “pipe-clay”  each  con- 
tain a very  large  per  centage  of  pure  alumina, 
and,  accordingly,  they  are  extremely  refractory 
in  the  fire,  but  the  presence  of  sand  and  lime 
renders  them  fusible.  Many  “ clays”  naturally 
contain  the  two  last-named  substances,  and  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  unfit  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks. 

All  “ clays”  contain  more  or  less  of  the 
oxide  of  iron ; and  to  this  substance  their 
various  shades  of  colour  is  chiefly  referable  ; 
and  when  a light  yellow  clay  is  heated  red- 
bot,  or,  technically  speaking,  “burned,”  it 
assumes  a bright  red  colour,  on  account  of  the 
iron  assuming  its  highest  degree  of  oxidation, 
or,  in  other  words,  becoming  /woxide  of  iron. 

“Burnt  clay,”  being  anhydrous,  hard,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  forms  an  excellent  material 
for  the  foundation  of  roads,  &c.,  and  is  now 
most  abundantly  used  in  many  operations  of 
building  and  of  civil  engineering. 

By  selecting  a white  clay,  and  artificially 
blending  it  with  various  metallic  oxides,  the 
potter  is  enabled  to  produce  all  the  well-known 
varieties  of  coloured  pottery,  paving  tiles,  &c. ; 
thus  a red  colour  is  conferred  by  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  blue,  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  green,  by 
the  oxide  of  chromium,  black,  by  the  oxide 
of  manganesium,  and  various  intermediate  tints 
by  the  judicious  intermixture  of  these  and  other 
metallic  oxides  in  certain  proportions.  The 
heat  of  the  kiln  in  which  articles  of  pottery  are 
“ baked,”  causes  intense  chemical  affinity  to 
ensue  between  the  alumina  and  the  colouring 
oxides,  so  that  the  tints,  or  stains,  are  perfectly 
indelible  by  the  most  protracted  exposure  to  all 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

The  quality  of  bricks  materially  depends 
upon  the  judicious  “tempering”  of  the  clay 
with  water,  and  the  subsequent  “ burning,”  to 
expel  the  water.  This  matter  appears  extremely 
simple,  hut  in  fact  it  demands  much  practical 
skill. 

For  example,  if  the  “ brick  earth”  contain  a 
very  large  proportion  of  real  clay,  the  bricks 
made  of  it  will  shrink  and  crack  in  the  mere 
drying  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  if  it  contain 
a large  quantity  of  sand,  then  the  bricks  will 
be  heavy  and  brittle. 

“Tempering”  the  very  same  clay  in  two 
different  ways,  will  even  produce  a decided 
difference  in  the  quality  of  bricks,  as  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  experiment  will  shew  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

A sample  of  clay  was  heavily  beaten  for  half 
an  hour,  then  divided  into  two  parts  ; one  part 
was  beaten  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
longer  ; a brick  was  made  of  each  portion  with 
the  same  pressure,  in  the  same  mould,  then 
dried  and  burned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ; these  bricks  were  tested  as  to  strength 
by  placing  them  on  a sharp  edge,  and  gradually 
loading  each  of  their  ends  with  weights;  the 
result  was,  that  the  brick  made  of  the  clay 
beaten  for  half  an  hour,  broke  with  thirty-five 
pounds  at  each  end,  or  seventy  pounds  on  the 
whole;  whilst  the  other  did  not  break  until 
the  addition  of  sixty-five  pounds  at  each  end, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  upon  the 
whole. 

The  strength  depended  upon  the  materials 
of  the  clay  being  closely  and  accurately  brought 
into  contact  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
blows  used  in  the  “tempering,”  and  thus 
enabled  by  the  after-process  of  “ burning  ” to 
exert  chemical  affinity  for  each  other  in  a more 
powerful  and  perfect  manner  than,  in  their 
comparatively  porous  state,  of  the  shorter  tem- 
pering. 

For  making  good  sound  bricks,  the  clay 
should  be  dug  some  years  before  it  is  wanted, 
that  it  may  have  time  to  “ mellow,”  or  in  other 
words  for  the  alumina,  the  silica,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  to  act  well  upon  each  other  by 
the  intervention  of  the  air,  then  good  “ tem- 
pering,” and  judicious  “ burning.” 

Alumina  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  several  building  materials,  as,  for  instance, 
in  all  kinds  of  slate  and  granite — the  latter  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  substances,  viz.  quartz, 
mica,  an  A felspar.  The  first  of  these  is  pure 
silica,  the  second  is  a compound  of  magnesia, 


and  the  third,  or  felspar,  a compound  containing 
a large  amount  of  alumina. 

When  the  felspar  predominates,  especially 
in  the  form  of  large  white  crystals,  the  granite 
is  extremely  prone  to  crumble  and  decay,  and 
is  perfectly  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  architect. 
Some  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  so  remarkable 
for  its  spontaneous  disintegration,  that  the 
variety  of  white  clay  called  “Cornish  clay” 
(so  highly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain), entirely  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspar. 

In  these  papers  on  “ Chemistry  as  applied 
to  Construction,”  frequent  mention  has  been 
made  of  silica  ; it  is  presented  by  nature  ex- 
tremely pure  in  the  substance  popularly  known 
as  “ crystal,”  or  “ rock-crystal,”  the  form  of 
which  is  a six-sided  prism,  having  a six-sided 
summit ; and  from  its  being  perfectly  colour- 
less and  transparent,  the  ancients  deemed  it  to 
be  water,  congealed  into  a more  solid  state 
than  that  of  ice,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
thawing. 

Modern  chemistry  proves  “ crystal  ” to  be 
anhydrous,  and  to  consist  of  the  samesubstance 
as  flint  or  silex,  hence  the  derivation  of  the 
term  silica.  Some  of  its  characters  are  now 
to  be  mentioned. 

All  varieties  of  the  substance  called  quartz, 
contain  silica  in  various  states  of  puritjr,  and 
the  fine  white  sand  obtained  either  from  Lynn, 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  or  from  Alum  Bay,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.,  present  silica  nearly  as  pure 
as  “crystal.”  Silica  is  characterized  by  ex- 
treme hardness,  insolubility  in  water  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  infusibility  in  common 
furnace  heat,  and  until  the  year  1808  chemists 
regarded  it  as  a simple  earth. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  experimented  upon 
silica  by  means  of  the  metal  potassium,  and 
made  the  important  discovery  of  its  compound 
nature,  proving  it  to  consist  of  the  element 
oxygen,  and  a peculiar  new  inflammable  sub- 
stance, which  he  named  silicon  ; other  che- 
mists have  modified  this  term  into  silicium,  re- 
garding it  as  a metal,  and  as  such  it  is  ranked 
in  the  list  of  elements  already  given. 

Silicon  or  silicium  is  a dark  brown  powder, 
infusible,  and  inflammable,  producing  silica  by 
uniting  with  oxygen,  so  that  the  pure  matter 
of  crystal,  quartz,  flint,  and  sand,  may  he  called 
oxide  of  silicium  ; but  this  substance  under 
certain  conditions  has  the  power  of  uniting 
with  metallic  oxides,  after  the  manner  of  an 
acid,  and  is  frequently  called  silicic  acid,  and 
the  compounds  that  it  forms  with  such  oxides 
are  called  silicates. 

The  general  chemical  characters  of  silicon 
or  silicium  require  more  perfect  investigation 
before  it  can  be  assigned  its  proper  station 
amongst  the  elements.  It  may  belong  to  the 
class  of  non-metallic  elements  ; it  may  belong 
to  the  class.of  metallic  elements  ; and  as  ex- 
periment proves  that  the  bases  of  all  the  other 
substances  so  long  regarded  as  earths  are 
most  decided  metals,  analogy  strongly  justifies 
the  opinion  that  the  substance  in  question  is 
also  a metal ; it  is  of  no  practical  importance, 
but  its  native  combination  with  oxygen,  viz. 
silica,  is  ot  the  highest  value  to  the  architect, 
engineer,  operative,  and  artist. 

The  chemical  affinity  of  finely  divided  silica 
(sand)  for  alumina  is  so  great,  that  the  two 
substances  combine  to  a certain  extent,  when 
presented  to  each  other  in  a moist  state,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  “ brick  earth  ” and  “ por- 
celain clay  hence  the  advantage  of  keeping- 
these  materials  for  a very  considerable  time 
before  use,  that  the  combination  may  take 
place  and  be  ultimately  perfected  by  the  pro- 
cess of  “tempering.”  The  duly  tempered 
clay  may  then  be  regarded  as  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  the  operation  of  “ burning  ” 
drives  off  the  water,  leaving  the  silicate  anhy- 
drous, hard,  and  of  extreme  durability.  Brick 
or  pottery,  when  composed  of  absolutely  pure 
alumina  and  silica,  may  be  considered  as  anhy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina  ; if  oxide  of  iron  be 
present,  as  it  is  in  common  clay,  then  the  result 
is  anhydrous  aluminosilicate  of  iron. 

Although  silica  is  infusible  alone,  if  it  be 
mixed  with  potassa,  or  soda,  and  heated  in- 
tensely, it  exerts  chemical  affinity  for  these 
metallic  oxides,  combines  with  them  to  form 
a perfect  fluid,  which,  when  cooled,  constitutes 
the  invaluable  material  known  as  glass.  In. 
order  to  understand  its  chemical  nature, 
some  of  the  properties  of  potassa  and  soda  re- 
quire description. 

These  substances  were  formerly  called  “ thq 
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fixed  alkalies,”  because  they  do  not  evaporate 
when  exposed  to  a very  high  temperature,  and 
also  to  distinguish  them  from  the  alkali  am- 
monia, which  readily  evaporates  even  at  com- 
mon temperatures. 

The  first  of  these  fixed  alkalies  was  formerly 
called  potash , from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  yielded  by  the  combustion  of  vegetable 
matters  in  iron  cauldrons  or  pots.  The  name 
is  now  modified  into  potassa,  to  harmonize  with 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  second  of  these 
fixed  alkalies  was,  and  is  still,  called  soda,  on 
account  of  its  being  yielded  by  the  combustion 
of  a marine  plant,  called  salsola  soda.  The 
volatile  alkali  was  called  ammonia , from  being 
found  in  sal  ammoniac,  a substance  first  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  word 
alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  implying  of  or 
from  a plant. 

From  the  early  ages  in  which  potassa  and 
soda  were  known  until  the  year  1807,  they 
were  regarded  as  elements ; hut  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  found  that  they  could  be  decomposed  by 
voltaic  electricity,  that  they  yielded  oxygen  and 
inflammable  metals,  which  he  named  potassium 
and  sodium,  so  that  the  fixed  alkalies  are  true 
metallic  oxides. 

They  are  both  solid  substances,  perfectly 
white,  exceedingly  caustic  and  corrosive, — far 
more  so  than  lime  ; they  dissolve  perfectly  in 
water,  and  change  the  yellow  colour  of  tur- 
meric root  to  a deep  brown.  Either  of  these 
alkalies,  heated  with  silica,  will  yield  glass ; 
but  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  a pure  or 
caustic  state  by  the  manufacturer  of  glass  on 
account  of  their  great  expense;  he  employs 
them  as  carbonates  of  potassa  or  soda,  and 
these  are  well  known  as  common  “ pearlash  ” 
and  common  “ soda.” 

When  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  sand, 
and  heated  in  the  glass-house  furnace,  the 
silica  enacts  the  part  of  an  acid,  expelling  the 
carbonic  acid,  taking  its  place,  and  producing, 
with  the  resulting  potassa  or  soda,  a silicate  of 
potassa  or  Soda. 

In  the  manufacture  of  “ crown  ” and  “ plate- 
glass  ” soda  is  the  alkali  used,  whilst  for  that 
of  “ flint-glass  ” potassa  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed ; but  this  glass  has  an  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead , more 
familiarly  known  as  “litharge,”  which  has 
the  property  of  uniting  with  the  silica  and  the 
potassa  ; so,  whilst  “ crown  ” and  “ plate  ” may 
be  chemically  regarded  as  almost  pure  silicates 
of  soda,  “ flint-glass  ” is  a silicate  of  potassa  and 
lead. 

In  glass,  then,  soda  or  potassa  are  present, 
which,  in  their  pure  states,  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  change  the  yellow  colour  of 
turmeric  to  brown  ; but,  as  combined  with 
silica,  or  with  it  and  oxide  of  lead,  having  no 
such  properties,  so  remarkable  are  the  changes 
effected  upon  substances  when  they  are  caused 
to  exert  chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
are  also  compactly  bound. together  by  attraction 
of  aggregation. 

If  this  attraction  of  aggregation  be  over- 
come, as  by  reducing  a portion  of  glass  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  and  then  placing  it  upon 
a piece  of  paper,  6tained  yellow  with  turmeric, 
the  addition  of  water  will  dissolve  out  a por- 
tion of  the  alkali,  and  it  will  turn  the  paper 
brown  : chemical  affinity  between  the  water 
and  the  alkali  being  promoted  by  diminishing 
attraction  of  aggregation. 

In  some  glass  there  is  a very  great  excess 
of  alkali ; and  therefore  it  is  extremely  prone 
to  decay,  or  to  become  dull,  even  in  the  solid 
form  of  a sheet  or  plate,  by  long  continued  ex- 
posure to  water. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  added  a larger 
quantity  of  alkali  than  that  absolutely  required 
for  the  vitrification  of  the  sand;  for  upon  the 
examination  of  a specimen  of  ancient  glass,  it 
was  found  beautifully  transparent,  but  always 
damp,  and  it  even  yielded  alkaline  indications 
to  the  turmeric  paper  without  requiring  reduc- 
tion to  powder  : it  was  a silicate  of  potassa 
with  excess  of  potassa,  this  beiDg  probably 
added  to  assist  the  fusion. 

In  museums  we  very  frequently  find  speci- 
mens of  ancient  glass  deeply  corroded,  and 
their  surfaces  covered  with  a beautiful  irides- 
cent film  ; time  having  allowed  moisture  to 
effect  its  work  on  the  solid  though  highly 
alkaline  material,  the  alkali  having  been  partly 
abstracted,  the  film  of  insoluble  silica  remain- 
ing. 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 

On  Friday  last,  Professor  Faraday  delivered 
a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  descriptive 
of  the  method  of  ventilating  the  new  House  of 
Lords.  He  stated,  that  his  opinion  had  been 
asked  by  the  Government  upon  the  plan,  the 
merit  of  which  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Barry, 
and  said,  that  in  the  account  he  was  about  to 
give,  he  should  make  no  comparison  between 
this  plan,  and  that  of  any  other  individual.— 
Nothing  was  more  easy  in  theory  than  venti- 
lation, and  nothing  more  difficult  in  practice. 
Place  100  persons  in  an  apartment  well-venti- 
lated , under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  please  them  all. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  could  merely'  tell 
them  what  the  architect  expected  would  he  the 
mode  of  action,  the  opinion  being,  he  believed, 
founded  on  sound  views.  He  shewed  from 
drawings  and  models,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
and  its  adjuncts,  consisted  mainly  of  three 
divisions  ; the  House  itself,  with  the  throne  at 
one  end  and  strangers’  gallery  at  the  other  ; the 
lobby  at  one  end  of  the  House,  and  the  Vic- 
toria Hall  at  the  other.  The  approximate 
dimensions  of  the  House  might  be  stated  at 
‘JO  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high. 
The  carcase  was  entirely  fire-proof,  and  this  con- 
dition of  the  structure  it  had  been  necessary  not 
to  interfere  with.  The  points  to  which  atten- 
tion had  been  directed,  were: — To  supply  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  through  an  imper- 
vious floor  ; to  produce  a current  of  air  which 
should  not  be  sensible,  and  which  there  were 
means  of  influencing  the  temperature  of,  and 
to  change  the  air  as  completely,  as  required  by 
previously  ascertained  data.  The  apertures 
for  entrance  and  exit  of  air  were  both  in  the 
ceiling,  those  for  admission  being  along  each 
side,  and  those  for  exit  being  along  the  middle, 
the  motive  po\ver,  and  the  principle  of  the  cir- 
culation, having  to  be  explained. 

The  principal  heating  apparatus  was  a steam 
boiler,  oh  the  plan  of  Lord  Dundonald,  placed 
in  the  basement,  under  the  flue  of  exit,  which 
boiler  also  supplied  a steam  jet,  issuing 
in  the  flue  with  sufficient  force  to  draw 
the  air  after  it.  The  principal  steam-pipe 
communicated  with  several  cokels,  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  air  gained  admission, 
and  where  after  having  passed  through  per- 
forated zinc,  over  which  w'ater  was  constantly 
trickling,  in  order  to  free  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  soot  and  impurities — it  was  heated, 
and  passed  immediately  under  the  floor,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  house : this  floor 
being  formed  of  perforated  plates  covered  by 
thinner  plates  of  metal.  It  would  then  ascend 
flues  at  the  angles  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  com- 
municating with  horizontal  flues  and  chambers 
above  the  ceiling,  where  it  gained  admission 
to  the  house,  through  perforations  in  the  ribs 
of  the  panelling.  Now  the  principle  of  the 
circulation  within  the  house,  on  which  great 
confidence  had  been  placed,  was  this : — The 
air  being  admitted  at  the  sides,  at  two  divi- 
sions of  the  three,  into  which  the  ventilating 
arrangement  above  the  ceiling  was  divided  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  being  occupied  by 
windows,  and  both  sides  of  the  house  being  ex- 
actly similar;  it  was  expected,  that  the  air 
would  have  a tendency  to  descend  down  each 
side,  to  the  floor,  when  the  two  currents  would 
unite  in  the  centre,  and  re-ascend  to  the  ceiling, 
being  then  drawn  out  by  the  motive  power. 
The  lecturer  shewed  seveial  experiments,  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  this  circulation  would  tbke 
place,  and  the  expectation  had  in  a g'r^at 
measure,  been  confirmed  by  a trial  in  the  build- 
ing. Some  pastile  powder  was  burnt  within 
the  range  of  the  current,  before  its  admission 
to  the  house,  and  the  scent  of  this  pastile 
powder  was  perceptible  through  all  stages  of 
the  course,  reaching  the  final  exit  flue  in 
fifteen  minutes.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  this 
powder  being  burnt,  only  in  the  current  which 
gained  admission  at  one  side  of  the  house, 
the  scent  was  perceptible  at  one  side,  but  not 
at  the  other  ; and  he,  the  professor,  had  walked 
across  the  house  in  every  part  of  the  length, 
and  had  always  found,  that  the  scent  was  per- 
ceptible at  one  side  only.  He  found,  that  the 
aromatized  atmosphere  commenced  somewhere 
about  the  centre,  thus  proving  most  clearly  to 
his  mind,  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning,  on 
which  Mr.  Barry  had  proceeded.  He  had 
further  been  led  to  approve  of  this  plan,  from 
the  extreme  care  which  the  architect  had  taken, 
in  providing  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 


and  extraordinary  influences.  Other  apertures  of 
ingress  had  been  provided  under  the  galleries, 
which  could  be  made  use  of  as  occasion  might 
require  ; the  section  of  the  passage  being  in 
all  cases  so  large,  that  there  could  be  no  sen- 
sible current.  Provision  had  also  been  made  for 
cooling  the  air,  by  passing  the  piping  through 
water  obtained  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  the  wells  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  had 
been  found  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  45  deg. 
even  in  summer,  and  with  which  the  cokels 
were  filled,  in  place  of  steam. 

The  professor  then  exhibited  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  steam  jet,  the  motive  power  before 
mentioned,  shewing,  by  means  of  flame  and  by 
the  vapour  of  gunpowder,  how,  when  issuing 
within  a larger  tube,  it  would  draw  the  air  after 
it  from  a considerable  distance. 

He  said  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  result 
of  the  plan,  and  he  proceeded  to  recapitulate 
what  was  expected  from  it.  It  was  hoped,  that 
there  would  be  an  absence  of  any  perceptible 
drafts  ; also  that  the  walls  would  be  free  from 
being  discoloured  by  these  causes,  which  fre- 
quently made  one  side  of  a room  appear 
darker  than  another.  There  would  further, 
it  was  hoped,  be  no  tendency  to  movement  of 
dust  in  the  house;  that  all  sudden  changes 
would  be  avoided  ; and  lastly,  there  was  the 
certainty,  that  the  building  would  be  fire-proof. 
He  concluded  by  apologizing  to  his  hearers, 
and  to  the  architect,  for  the  imperfect  descrip- 
tion which  he  had  been  able  to  give,  and  by 
stating,  that  whatever  be  the  opinion  as  to  the 
numerous  other  schemes,  which  had  been 
suggested,  it  ought  in  justice  to  the  architect 
to  be  stated,  that  he  had  to  take  a building 
planned  for  another  mode  of  ventilation,  and 
not  for  his  own. 

As  the  success  of  the  scheme  above 
described,  is  so  soon  to  receive  a complete 
trial,  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone  any 
remark  upon  it;  but  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Faraday  cannot  but  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory to  our  professional  readers,  proving,  as  it 
does,  how  inadvisable  is  any  interference  with 
the  complete  control  of  an  architect,  over  his 
own  work.  Should,  as  it  seems  probable,  the 
result  be  successful,  it  will  prove  most  clearly 
thefoundation  for  the  views,  long  ago  expressed 
by  us,  as  to  the  ventilating  arrangements,  in 
connection  with  the  architect’s  duty  as  the 
designer  of  a building.  We  have  always 
argued,  that  any  interference  with  the  duties 
of  an  architect  is  inadvisable,  unless  it  can  be 
clearly  shewn,  that  the  advice  of  another  party 
would  benefit  him  ; and  even  should  the  present 
scheme  fail,  the  opinion  given  in  favour  of  it 
now,  would  shew,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  that  any  individuals  know  the  duties 
of  an  architect  better  than  he  does.  But  this 
mishap  we  have  now  no  expectation  of,  and 
we  hope  that  the  details  will  be  published,  in 
a more  complete  form  than  we  have  had  it  in 
I our  power  to  give  them  in  this  notice  of  the 
lecture.* 


AWARDS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

STONE  HEARTHS  FOR  COPPERS. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Greenwich,  having  set 
some  coppers  with  hearths  in  some  cases  9 
inches  and  in  others  12  inches  wide,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  gave  him  notice  of  irregularity, — 
“ The  hearths  in  front  of  chimney-openings  to 
coppersnowfixednotbeingat  the  least  18  inches 
in  front  of  the  arch  over  the  same,  contrary  to 
schedule  F.  and  the  same  not  being  amended, 
he  took  the  case  to  the  referees. 

The  builder  contended  there  were  no  regu- 
lations in  the  Act  relative  to  furnaces  for 
coppers. 

The  referees  determined  that  the  furnace- 
opening  to  a copper  is  a chimney-opening 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  as  it  regarded  the  matter  in 
question,  that  the  slabs  or  outer  hearths  before 
the  furnace-openings  of  the  coppers  were  not 

* In  the  library  of  the  institution,  a copy  of  Mr.  Foley’s 
statue  of  Innocence,  reduced  by  Cheverton’s  machine  for 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  was  exhibited.  Drawings  ex- 
planatory of  several  schemes  of  ventilating  rooms,  and  also 
the  public  sewers  by  means  of  pipes  passing  up  the  fronts  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  communicating  with  the  chimneys, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varley.  Amongst  other 
objects  of  interest  was  a MS.  work  on  the  Coliseum, 
copiously  illustrated  with  elaborate  drawings  of  every  part 
of  the  building,  taken  at  the  time  of  the  excavations  by  the 
French  during  the  yea's  1811,  1812,  and  1813.  We  could 
not  avoid  regretting,  that  so  careful  an  examination  had 
never  been  published,  or  that  this  work  did  not  form  part  of 
the  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  G.  Walford. 
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conformable  to  the  said  Act;  and  they  directed 
Mr.  Parker  forthwith  to  amend  the  same,  by 
laying  in  front  of  each  of  such  furnaces  or 
chimney-openings  (on  a brick  fender  or  on  the 
solid  ground),  a slab  or  slabs  of  brick,  tile, 
stone,  slate,  marble,  or  other  proper  and  suffi- 
cient material, at  the  least  12  inches  longer  than 
the  furnace  or  chimney-opening,  and  at  the 
least  18  inches  in  front  of  the  arch  over  the 
same. 

EXEMPTED  BUILDINGS. — REGENT’S  CANAL 
COMPANY. 

With  regard  to  a certain  building,  believed 
to  be  of  the  second  class,  now  being  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Pancras,  for  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Company,  no  notice  was  given  to  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  district,  on  the  ground  that  build- 
ings erected  by  the  said  company  were  ex- 
empted from  the  Buildings  Act. 

At  the  hearing,  it  was  argued  that  the  Canal 
Company  was  “a  dock  company,  and  that  the 
building  in  question  being  to  be  erected  on  the 
land,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  company,  was  to  be  deemed  to  be  a struc- 
ture belonging  to  a dock  authorized  to  be 
executed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore 
exempted  from  supervision,  under  the  last 
paragraph  of  schedule  B.,  part  2,  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act.” 

The  referees  awarded,  “ that  such  buildings 
and  structures  only  as  are  within,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  the  works  of  any  dock  belonging 
to  any  dock  company,  established  and  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  within  the 
meaning  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  said 
schedule  B,  part  2,  and  exempt  from  the  super- 
vision prescribed  by  the  said  Act. 

“ And  inasmuch  as  the  building  in  question 
is  not  within  and  in  connection  with  the  works 
of  any  dock,  hut  is  out  of  the  precincts  of  any 
dock,  and  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  dock,  being  to  be  used  as  stabling  for 
horses  employed  on  the  canal,  such  building  is 
not  a structure  belonging  to  any  dock,  and  is 
not  exempt  from  the  supervision  prescribed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.” 

EXTERNAL  CORNICES  AND  PROJECTIONS. 

With  regard  to  building  operations  in  pro- 
gress at  No.  238,  Strand,  the  district  surveyor 
gave  notice  to  Messrs.  Bellingham  and  Co., 
builders,  that  “ the  cornice  and  entablature 
over  the  archway  on  the  east  side  of  the  said 
house  are  not  built  of  the  materials  required 
by  the  Act,  overhang  the  ground  belonging  to 
another  owner,  obstruct  the  light  and  air,  and 
are  otherwise  injurious  to  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  building  adjoining  thereto  on  the 
east  side.” 

The  question  went  to  the  referees,  and  the 
award  was,  “ that  inasmuch  as  the  cornice  and 
entablature  over  the  archway  on  the  east  side 
of  the  house,  No.  238,  Sirand,  eastward  from 
the  shop  front  (not  being  the  cornice  and 
entablature  of  any  shop  front),  are  not  formed 
of  the  same  materials  as  are  by  the  said  Act 
directed  to  be  used  for  building  external  walls, 
or  of  such  other  proper  and  sufficient  materials 
as  the  official  referees  have  approved  or  per- 
mitted, the  same  are  contrary  to  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act;  and  further,  that  inas- 
much as  the  said  cornice  and  entablature  over- 
hang the  public  way,  the  same  are  also  contrary 
to  the  said  Act  ; 

And  we  hereby  direct  the  said  Messrs. 
Bellingham  forthwith  to  take  down  and  re- 
move the  cornice  and  entablature  projecting 
from  the  said  house  over  the  said  archway,  and 
in  continuation  eastwards  of  the  cornice  and 
entablature  over  the  shop  front  of  the  said 
house.” 


Builders’  Tenders. — The  following  list 
of  tenders  for  building  the  schools  and  master’s 
house,  at  Heanor,  Derby,  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  as  a curiosity  ; — 


E.  Fish,  Nottingham  . . . , 

£1,230 

8 

7 

H.  Evans,  Heanor 

. 715 

0 

0 

G.  Thompson,  Derby  . . . 

C89 

10 

0 

F.  Freeman,  GuiLtborpe. 

• C85 

0 

0 

A.  Smith,  Belper 

675 

0 

0 

J.  Woodhouse,  Heanor  . 

661 

10 

0 

C.  Moody,  Derby  

621 

0 

0 

G.  Ward,  Derby 

594 

0 

0 

M.  Donaldson,  Derby. . . 

574 

0 

0 

J.  Nadin,  Derby 

571 

12 

10 

J.  Winstanley,  Derby. . . . 

571 

10 

0 

J.  Smith,  Derby 

563 

10 

0 

BURFORD’S  PANORAMA  OF  CAIRO. 

The  ability  and  knowledge  of  art  required 
for  the  production  of  such  a work  as  this  are 
not  properly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Mr. 
| Burford  ought  to  stand  high  in  estimation  as 
an  artist  of  no  common  order,  and  is  better 
| entitled  to  the  dignity  of  R.  A. -ship  than  many 
j who  enjoy  it.  From  sketches  by  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Selous  (a  man  of  great  talent,  who  is  but  be- 
ginning to  know  his  own  power  and  make  it 
felt),  Mr.  Burford  has  produced  a work  of 
great  excellence,  which  we  advise  all  our 
readers  to  visit. 

Cairo,  founded  in  the  year  969  of  our  era, 
stands  in  a sandy  plain,  and  occupies  a space 
equal  to  about  three  square  miles.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a stone  wall,  and  contains  nearly 
400  mosques,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
elaborately  decorated.  The  streets,  thout'h 
narrow,  are  kept  remarkably  clean  : a recent 
edict,  compelling  their  being  watered,  9\vept, 
and  the  dirt  removed  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Listen  to  this,  ye  Londoners! 

1 he  city  contains  about  30,000  houses,  some 
being  handsome  modern  erections  of  stone, 
from  the  quarries  of  Mokkattam  ; “others 
partly  of  stone  and  ill-burnt  bricks,  of  a dull 
red  colour  ; whilst  the  meanest  are  constructed 
ot  clay.  1 he  best  are  large  and  commodious, 
rather  than  elegant,  being  far  more  picturesque 
than  classical  ; they  usually  enclose  an  open 
court,  into  which  most  of  the  windows  look, 
and  are  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  with 
terraced  roofs.  The  front  in  the  street  is 
usually  painted  in  siripes  of  various  colours, 
especially  red,  and  presents  on  the  ground 
floor  a small  door,  surrounded  by  elegant  carv- 
ing, having  a large  iron  knocker  and  wooden 
lock  ; there  are  also  two  or  three  small  grated 
windows  placed  too  high  for  any  one  to  look 
in  at ; on  the  second  and  third  floors,  which 
project  about  2 feet  over  each  other,  and  ore 
supported  on  carved  corbels,  are  large  bay 
windows,  farther  projecting  about  4 foot,  and 
inclosed  by  a very  ornamental  lattice  work, 
sometimes  painted  red  or  green,  from  which 
the  inmates  obtain  a view  up  or  down  the 
street,  without  being  themselves  seen.” 

The  panorama  is  taken  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  curious  mounds  which  formerly 
encircled  the  city,  and  includes  a view  of  great 
extent  and  variety. 


SPECIAL  NIGHT  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTS. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  being 
anxious  that  their  exhibition  of  British  manu- 
factures and  decorative  art  should  be  seen  by 
men  of  influence  and  station,  issued  cards  to 
her  Majesty’s  ministers,  members  of  both 
Houses  ot  Parliament,  men  of  science,  &c., 
for  Monday  last,  and  received  during  the  even- 
ing about  150  distinguished  visitors.  Ladies 
were  scarcely  expected,  and  the  council  were 
evidently  taken  by  surprise  tvhen  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  was  announced.  Her  grace 
however,  although  nearly  alone,  a swan  in  a 
crowd  of  crows,  examined  every  thing,  and 
was  evidently  gratified  by  the  visit. 

\\  e heard  two  members  of  parliament  admit 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  Barry’s 
great  pictures,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  that 
England  possessed  such  works  ; yet  both  were 
highly  cultivated  men  and  knew  every  picture 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Italy! 

1 lie  exhibition,  although  it  must  not  he  taken 
as  a true  exposition  of  English  manufactures, 
is  very  satisfactory  as  a beginning,  shewing 
beyond  a doubt,  what  might  be  done  with  a 
wider  organization  and  stronger  inducements 
to  manufacturers  to  send  their  productions. 
The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  managing 
body  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  conducted  ; good 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  it. 


Health  of  Towns.— On  Tuesday  last, 
Lord  Morpeth  brought  in  his  bill  for  improv- 
ing the  health  of  towns.  It  contains  no  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  intra-mural  inter- 
ments, the  Government  thinking  this  subject 
worthy  of  a Bill  to  itself.  On  the  same  even- 
ing Lord  Morpeth  presented  a petition  fiorn 
the  Metropolitan  W orking  Classes  Association 
for  improving  the  public  health,  praying  for  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  health-bill.' 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  vapours  and  gase3  hitherto  passing 
freely  off  through  the  chimneys  of  locomotives, 
loaded  with  valuable  heat,  have  of  late  had  a 
tax  of  72°  Reaumer  levied  on  their  ‘ absentee 
expenditure’  for  the, use  of  the  indefatigable 
cheval  dufer , by  the  aid  of  collective  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Cabry,  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
Belgian  line  of  railway  forces,  and  consisting 
of  a reservoir  in  the  smoke  box  separate  from 
the  boiler  tubes,  but  correspondent  with  them, 
and  pierced  with  the  same  number  of  holes  : 
water  for  the  condensation  of  the  heat  thus  de- 
tained, is  conveyed  from  the  tender  by  a fixed 
pipe  beneath  the  apparatus,  and  a circulation 
through  the  heat  reservoir  is  effected  by  two 
other  tubes  fixed  at  a higher  level.  An  expe- 
riment, of  a satisfactory  nature,  it  is  said,  has 
been  tried  with  this  instrument  on  the  Brussels 
and  Anlwerp  line. The  advantages  de- 

rivable from  railway  transit  in  the  conveyance 
of  that  fieeting  and  ticklish  commodity,  “ fresh 
fish  ” to  a ready  though  distant  market,  were 
strikingly  illustrated  in  course  of  last  week, 
when20,O00  mackerel  caught  at  Plymouth  were 
whisked  off  by  rail  and  poured  all  at  once  into 
Billingsgate,  where  the  sudden  glut  enabled  or 
compelled  the  retailers  to  dispose  of  them  at 
six  and  even  eight  for  a shilling'. At  an  in- 

quest on  the  body  of  Edward  Whitman,  car- 
penter, one  of  the  poor  sufferers  by  the  falling 
of  four  arches,  erected  for  the  formation  of  a 
roadway  to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Pickford 
and  Co.,  carriers,  at  the  Camden  Station  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  line,  the  co- 
roner expressed  his  determination  to  make  a 
most  searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  William  Sanders,  a carpenter,  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Piper,  who  was  also  buried 
under  the  brickwork,  on  being  asked  by  the 
coroner  if  he  could  account  for  the  fall  of  the 
arches,  said  lie  could  not,  except  that  there  was 
an  iron  tensor  rod  found  broken.  Air.  Piper 
on  being  asked  by  the  coroner  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  the  building  gave  way 
from  any  fault  of  his,  said  certainly  not.  The 
jury  were  then  discharged  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  proceedings  would  be  resumed  at 
Camden  town  for  the  purpose  of  institut- 
ing the  searching  investigation  determin- 
ed on. -On  the  very  same  day  on  which 

these  four  arches  fell,  no  less  than  one- 
and-twenty  arches  of  the  Liverpool  viaduct  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Buryline  went  rattling  down, 
one  after  the  other,  in  rapid  succession,  as  we 
have  seen  a long  line  of  j uvenile  recruits  in 
“Prussian  exercise,”  one  overturning  the  cen- 
tre of  theother’sgravity,till  all  were  fairly  pros- 
trate in  succession.  It  is  not  yet  known  how 
the  first  arch  fell,  o'herwise  we  should  have  a 
key  to  the  whole  catastrophe;  especially  as 
“ it  is  certain  that  each  buttress  afierwards,  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  arch 
reared  upon  it,  when  that  on  the  other  side 
of  it  had  fallen,  was  forced  immediately  out- 
wards, till  the  entire  destruction  of  the  whole 
was  completed  in  about  the  space  of  a minute, 
or  u minute  and  a half  from  the  fall  of  the 
first.”  In  short,  the  mutual  dependance  of  each 
upon  all  and  all  upon  each  must  have  been  of 
a very  beautiful  and  harmonic  order,  meriting 
a final  issue  of  a far  different  description  from 
any  so  peculiarly  associated  with  card  building, 
or  that  other  juvenile  exercise  in  construction 
and  the  mutual  disposal  of  gravitative  forces 
which  this  untoward  issue  itself  so  forcibly 
suggests.  The  noise  with  which  one  buttress 
stormed  the  other  in  the  general  onset,  it  is 
said,  “ resembled  the  quick  discharges  of  as 
many  small  pieces  of  artillery,  and  was  heard 
for  more  than  a mileoff,  along  the  northshore.” 
The  six  northernmost  of  the  arches  “ had  been 
only  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  of  the  center- 
ings being  withdrawn  a few  days  previous,  but 
the  others  had  been  all  completed  some  three 
months  since.  They  were  all  of  brick,  and 
had  been  in  course  of  construction  ever  since 

last  spring.” An  extensive  hotel  at  the 

Stratford  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  When  finished, 
it  will  form,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  the  kind  on  that  line  of 
railway.  The  station  at  the  junction  with 
the  Cambridge  line  was  to  be  opened  for 
public  U9e  on  the  Hist  of  the  present  month. 

The  masons  employed  at  the  works  of  the 

high  level  bridge  across  the  Tyne  have  re- 
quested an  advance  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per 
week.  Their  present  wages  are  26s.  per  week. 


TUTBURY  CHURCH,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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TUTBURY  CHURCH;  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  parish  church  of  Tuthury  is  situated 
half  way  up  the  hill  upon  which  stood  the 
castle,  built  by  one  of  William  of  Normandy’s 
most  enthusiastic  followers,  Henry  de  Ferrars, 
who  had  left  his  native  land  in  company  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  to  whom  William  gave 
such  ample  estates  in  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, that  the  family  have  been  unto  the  pre- 
sent time  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  those  counties.  The  hill  rises 
abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  and  pre- 
sents a strong  and  commanding  point  for  the 
erection  of  a strong-hold,  advantages  seldom 
lost  sight  of  in  the  troublous  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Norman  invasion.  This  castle  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  in  England,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ferrars  family 

I until  it  was  forfeited  to  King  Henry  the  Third 

by  Robert  de  Ferrars,  the  rebel  Earl  of  Derby. 
That  monarch  bestowed  it  on  his  second  son, 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his  descend- 
ant, Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  having 
fortified  it  against  King  Edward  the  Second, 
but  being  unable  to  hold  it,  it  was  surrendered 
again  into  the  hands  of  royalty.  In  1350, 
John  of  Gaunt  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  it  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lancaster.  Its  latter  history  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  sojourn  within  its  walls  of 
Alary  Queen  of  Scots  as  a prisoner,  and  for 
EWSI*  Xj'jbyrd  Loughborough’s  maintaining  a garrison 
s --r'~  'here  to  support  Charles  the  First.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  Sir 
William  Brereton,  the  Parliamentary  com- 
V~  mapder ; and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 

about  1646,  it  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  pre- 


jciit  iuiu.uuo  buiiuinuu.  There  is  little  now 
left  but  the  external  walls  and  a few  towers 
and  gates,  scarcely  enough  to  give  a notion  of 
its  original  strength  and  importance. 

The  Priory,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
parish  church,  was  founded  hy  Henry  de 
Ferrars  in  or  about  the  year  1080,  but  the 
editors  of  the  last  edition  of  “ Dugdale’s  Mo- 
nasticon  ” incline  to  think  that  it  was  more 
probably  in  the  time  of  King  William  Rufus, 
in  whose  reign  the  charter  of  foundation  was 
evidently  framed.  It  was  dedicated  rRbifthe; 
Virgin  Mary  and  became  a cell  to  tbdiAbbey  ' 
of  St.  Peter  super  Divam  iu  Normandy/.  'Il»e 
granter  grants  great  privileges  to,  the  mortbSI; 
which  were  confirmed  and  added)  to  by  his 
grandson  : and  it  continued  to-flmirish  in  great 
prosperity  until  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries. Thesite  of  Tuthury  priory  was  granted 
in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  who  puljec}  down  the  priory  and 
part  of  the  church,  together  with  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen,  to  bnild  himself  a large  house. 
T he  property  isat  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  has  the  gift  of  the  living. 

The  west  front  of  the  church  is  particularly' 
beautiful  and  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
its  Norman  details.  The  principal  door  is  a 
study  for  the  architectural  student,  presenting 
as  it  does  examples  of  varied  enrichment, 
among  which  the  chevron  and  billet  moulding, 
as  well  as  the  bird’s  head  decoration  abound. 
The  circular-headed  svindow  above,  is  equally 
profuse  in  ornament,  and  the  arcade  at  each 
side  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  example 
it  affords  of  the  interlaced  circular  arch,  pro- 
ducing the  pointed  arch ; the  spaces  on 
the  wall  between  each  are  sculptured  in 


diaper- work;  a bead-rmoulding  also  sculptured 
divides  tbe  stories’;  tbe  flat  buttress  of  the 
tower  on  that  side  next  the  door,  bespeaks  its 
age;  the  heavier  buttresses  at  the  angles  of 
the  tower  are  the  work  of  a much  later  period, 
a9  also  i9  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  and 
its  battlement,  as  well  as  that  over  the  western 
gate.  The  lower  window  in  the  tower  was 
originally  a door ; but  the  pillars  on  each  9ide 
have  been  removed,  and  one  row  only  of  the 
ornamental  stones  which  formed  the  top  al- 
lowed to  remain ; and  this  accounts  for  the 
^iKtmalous  and  tasteless  combination  of  parts 
it  pow  forms;  the  ivhole  of  the  portion  to 
the  left  of  the  doo* .is  also  a modern  antique, 
and  in  equally  bad  taste,  Laving  been  executed 
when  the  church  was  repaired  some  years 
since,  and  the  principles  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture little  understood. 

Within,  the  chancel  roof  is  supported  by 
massive  Norman  pillars  ; but  the  chief  glory 
of  the  building  is  the  fragment  of  the  original 
work  exhibited  in  our  view. 


The  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
iNSTiTi/yt^,] — The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of 
this  instifqtion  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Baring  was  in  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  a number  of  well-known 
artists  and  friends  of  art.  560/.  were  sub- 
scribed. 

Chinese  Glass  Painting. — We  are  told 
that  several  specimens  of  Chinese  painting 
upon  glass,  of  which  the  colouring,  especially 
that  of  the  faces,  is  rich  and  delicate,  have 
lately  arrived  at  Glasgow, 
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Annexed, we  make  some  further  additions  to 
the  number  of  examples  we  have  already.given, 
and  which  we  may  venture  to  say  have  had  a 
useful  effect. 

No.  1 is  a beautifully  decorated  lock,  shewn 
in  front  and  in  profile.  The  ornament  upon  it 
is  very  good.  The  hasp  forms  also  the  handle 
of  a bolt,  which  passesthrough  staples  fashioned 
like  a double  Jleur-de-lis.  This  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  must 
give  great  additional  security  in  closing  the 
door.  The  lizard  upon  the  hasp  is  a very 
common  ornament  of  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries. The  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Gloucester,  has  a very  fine  knocker  similarly 
ornamented  ; and  a ring-handle  on  the  door  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  may  be  cited  as  a 
metropolitan  example.  The  arrangement  of 
the  nail-heads  in  the  lock  are  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  they  shew  how  carefully  the  older 
artists  studied  the  general  effect  of  all  articles 
of  use  or  necessity  comprehended  in  their  de- 
signs. This  lock  is  upon  the  door  of  a farm- 
house at  Ussel  (Correze). 

No.  2,  a ring-handle,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
own  country,  upon  one  of  the  doors  to  the  pri- 
vate residences  in  EtonCollege.  Theescutcheon 
here  is  large,  anffrichly  ornamented.  Many 
such  exist,  and  present  very  great  variety  in 
design  and  elaboration  in  ornament;  indeed, 
the  work  of  the  older  artists  in  metal  appears 
to  be  as  full  of  invention  and  study  as  the  public 
edifices  they  adorn;  the  artist  appears  in  all 
the  works  of  the  artificer;  and  the  famous 
blacksmith  of  Antwerp  was  but  one  among 
many  who  possessed  the  qualification  of  art, 
and  applied  it  continuously  to  their  works. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  manner  in  which  this  exhibition  has 
been  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  journals  must 
pain  every  generous  lover  of  the  fine  arts, 
anxious  to  find  able  and  impartial  artfstical 
criticism  ; and  must  tend,  when  the  statements 
are  compared  with  those  of  an  equal  number 
of  other  papers  and  found  diametrically  op- 
posed, to  destroy  public  confidence  in  periodical 
reviews,  and  to  render  the  artist  totally  indif- 
ferent to  praise  or  blame.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far 
from  being  worse, the  exhibition  is  decidedly  an 
advance  upon  those  of  former  years.  Works  of 
the  first  class  there  are  perhaps  none  (how 
few  are  produced  within  the  year  in  this  or  any 
country  ?),  but  of  their  class  a large  number 
are  first-rate;  and  if  we  compare  the  works  of 
each  individual  with  his  previous  productions, 
and  this  seems  to  us  the  only  way  of  arriving 
at  a satisfactory  cofichisiflnl,  we  shall  find  that 
a considerable  pro^tfcrttott  of  them  have  made 
a stride  onwards.  1 'dt  ! ,; 

The  president?  for  example,  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
has  cleaned  his  palletfe  since  last  season,  and 
has  painted  better  than  he  has  done  for  years. 
His  “Girl  of  Sorrento  at  a Well  ” (No.  47) 
and  “ Sybilla,  a filatrice  of  Meta  ” (274)  are 
most  excellent  pictures. 

Mr.  Pyne’s  “ Neckar  at  Heidelberg”  (No. 
30)  is  decidedly  one  of  his  finest  productions, 
honourable  alike  to  himself  and  the  country. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  glorious  ruin;  so1 
nobly  placed, and  the  enthusiastic  old  French- 
man who  has  lived  there  mu ny  years,  drawdhg1 
and  etching  every  portion  of  it.  The  contem- 
plation of  Mr.  Pyne’s  picture  re-called  some 
pleasant  days. 

Mr.  Allen  has  produced  a remarkably  fine 
landscape,  called  the  “ Vale  of  Glwyd,  seen 
from  the  hills  dividing  Flintshire  from  Den- 
bighshire,”— certainly  his  best  work  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  full  of  beauty.  The  distance 
and  sky,  especially,  are  admirably  treated. 

Mr.  Prentis,  also,  has  made  an  advance. 
“The  Close  of  a Selfish  Life  ” (No i 25)  is  a 
work  of  great  power,  — full  of  thoughr/arid 
thought-inducing.  An  old  man  is  dfflite  death- 
bed,— 

“ And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

He  must  not  look  to  have.” 

Two  hired  crones  are  alone  jn  the  room,— 
one  is  removing  the  ring  fiom  the. dying  man’s 
finger,  the  other,  at  a drawer,  is  examining. the 
goodness  of  some  linen  she  is  about  to  remove  ; 
a volume  of  Hume’s  Essays,  fallen  open  on  the 
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ground;  serves  to  suggest  that  even  religion 
wasrlwfdnting  to  console  the  lonely  one. 

jMr.  Montague  has  improved  greatly ; his 
“Dutch  Passage-boat  crossing  a River”  (61), 
and  “ The  Mill  Ford  ” (94),  are  amongst  the 
best  things  he  has  yet  done. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  “ Wanderers  ” (54),  a young 
mother  at  the  road-side,  with  a child  at  her 
feet, — 

“ She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  blest/’ — 

i9  full  of  fine  feeling  and  careful  painting. 

Mr.  Clater,  again,  has  .made  a surprising 
improvement  on  his  last  two  years’  work. 
No.  114,  “Gipsies’  Camp — Evening — Prepar- 
ing for  the  Meeting  of  the  Tribe,”  may  be 
pointed  to  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Anthony,  with  much  genius,  is  still 
extravagant.  No.  113,  “ A Summer  Morning,” 
must,  however,  be  exempted  from  this  charge: 
it  is  a gem.  The  freshness  and  repose  belong- 
ing to  morning  are  charmingly  conveyed. 

Mr.  Woolmer  has  a picture  of  considerable 
size  and  pretence,  “ The  Morning  after  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,”  but  it  is  less  satisfactory 
than  some  of  bis  smaller  works.  In  412,  “ An 
Arcadian  Scene,”  the  neck  and  arms  of  the 


kneeling  figure  shew  how  much  more  satis- 
factorily he  could  render  his  ideas  than  he 
usually  does,  if  he  would  let  industry  aid  ima- 
gination. 

Mr.  Holland  should  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, especially  for  No.  246,  “ Sunset,”  a picture 
of  great  poetical  beauty,  and  justifying  us  in 
placing  him  also  amongst  those  members  of 
the  society  who  have  done  better  than  their 
previous  best  this  season. 

Mr.  Clint,  Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Boddington, 
Mr.  Hassel,  Mr.  Pidding,  Mr.  Herring,  Mr. 
Josi,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson  ought  also-to  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  this  hasty  review,  which  bad  one  special 
object,  we  have  omitted  mention  of  the  two 
pictures  of  the  greatest  pretence  io  the  room  : 
No.  95,  “ Lord  Hardinge’s  Bivouac  on  the 
Field  of  Ferozeshah,”  an  elaborate  work, 
by  Mr.  Salter,  and  “ The  Widow  of  Nain,” 
by  Mr.  Latilla.  The  latter,  although  flat,  and 
painted  rather  from  the  early  masters  than 
from  nature,  has  nevertheless  an  elevated 
character  and  high  intention,  which  ought  to 
secure  consideration  for  it. 

If  the  visitor  would  enjoy  a laugh,  he  should 
look  for  No.  174,  “ Launce’s  Lecture,”  a 
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capital  little  picture  by  Mr.  Dicksee,  which 
deserves  a better  place.  The  expression  of 
both  man  and  dog  is  excellent. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  ATHENAEUM  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Sheffield  Athenceum  Competition  will  prove  an 
addendum  to  the  list  of  invitations  to  architects 
which  have  of  late  proved  so  unsatisfactory, 
both  to  the  profession  and  the  parties  inviting. 

Y our  J ournal  of  last  week  contained  the  adver- 
tisement desiring  designs  to  be  submitted,  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  successful  compe- 
titor should  carry  the  work  into  execution  ; 
and  the  instructions  very  properly  add  “ pro- 
vided the  conditions  above  specified  are  complied 
with.” 

These  conditions  refer  to  the  style  and 
scale  of  drawings; — the  accommodation  and 
the  expense.  Let  us  place  these  two  latter 
conditions  in  juxta-position,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  involve  a failure. 

Site,  72  feet  by  63  feet  (nearly  rectangular), 
to  contain  “(1)  A lecture  room  with  light 
gallery,  capable  of  seating  1000  persons. 
(2)  A reading  and  news  room.  (3)  A library. 
(4)  Coffee  room.  (5)  Chess  room.  (6)  Gym- 
nasium. (13)  Seven  class  rooms  (three  to 
contain  thirty  pupils  each,  and  four  to  contain 
fifty  pupils  each).  (14)  A board  room.  (15)  An 
office  for  manager.  (16)  A porter’s  room. 
(17)  A kitchen  and  necessary  conveniences. 
Such  are  the  requirements, — seventeen  special 
provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
sum  of  4,500/.  to  work  with. 

A little  reflection  will  show  us  that  the 
lecture  room  to  afford  such  an  accommodation 
or  area  must  be  placed  above,  consequently 
the  whole  carcasing  must  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character. 

There  are  two  frontages,  the  shorter  being 
principal.  Any  arrangement  will  require  an 
open  area  at  the  back  for  lighting,  &c. ; allow 
20  feet  by  20  feet  for  this.  Take  for  the 
several  heights  of  these  floors,  including  from 
foundation  to  parapet,  70  feet  (it  cannot  be 
less),  and  it  gives  289,520  cubic  feet.  Shall  we 
take  this  at  a carcase  price  ? It  gives  us  7,000/. 
There  is  yet  one  more  provision  to  be  covered 
by  the  4,500/.,  namely,  “ a warming  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  of  efficient  character.” 

Really,  Sir,  our  Sheffield  friends  must  be 
called  upon  to  revise  these  ‘ instructions  ’ or 
‘ particulars’  before  any  architect  can  entertain 
their  ‘invitation.’  With  the  utmost  diffidence 
of  one’s  own  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
compromise  of  principle  in  that  architect  who 
shall  ofFer  a design  with  such  pretensions. 
290,000  cubic  feet!  4500/.!! 

Yours  truly,  Oh!  Oh! 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  heard  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
our  remark  in  last  week’s  number  was  received 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  im- 
mediately acted  on.  The  committee  invited 
any  gentleman  who  had  inadvertently  seen 
plans  before  they  were  sent  in,  and  was  cog- 
nisant of  the  architect’s  name,  to  abstain  from 
attending  during  the  selection,  and  the  invi- 
tation was  accepted.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  find  an  anxious  desire  prevailing  in  the 
committee  to  decide  honestly  and  fairly,  and 
that  they  appear  to  be  proceeding  with  great 
care.  Sixty  nine  designs  have  been  received, 
some  of  them  prepared  at  great  cost.  They 
were  numbered  as  they  arrived,  and  are  being 
examined  in  that  order.  When  the  committee 
have  selected  a certain  number  of  designs  as 
the  best,  in  doing  which  it  seems  nearly  certain 
that  they  will  seek  professional  assistance,  the 
whole  will  be  submitted  to  the  members  at 
large  for  their  opinion,  and  ultimately,  there 
is  no  doubt,  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 


The  Paris  Institution  of  Civii,  Engi- 
neers.— The  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution of  civil  engineers  in  Paris  has  been 
eminently  successful, and  an  appropriate  build- 
ing will  soon  be  finished  to  receive  it.  The 
French  government  are  said  to  be  anxious  to 
induce  young  men  of  talent  to  adopt  civil  engi- 
neering as  a profession. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Burning  of  Theatres. — The  burning  of  the 
German  theatre  of  Pesth,  in  Hungaria,  the 
largest  building  of  that  city,  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  action  of  the  new  (Baron  Illigel’s) 
heating  apparatus,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  re  verberation — refoulement— of  caloric. 
There,  as  the  fire  happened  towards  morning, 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  conflagration  at 
Carlsruhe  was  an  event— terrific,  awful.  Then 
— that  of  Stuttgard.  German  architects  pro- 
pose now  a legislative  enactment,  that  a certain 
proportion,  or  ratio  should  be  laid  down, — by 
which  the  number,  position,  size,  &c.  of  doors 
is  to  be  regulated.  One  of  our  German  con- 
temporaries says,  that  to  every  area  of  the 
theatres  capable  of  holding  300  people,  one 
door  should  be  appropriated,  be  it  in  new 
buildings  or  those  already  established 

The  Largest  Monolith  in  the  IT or  Id. — The 
obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris,  weighs  (according  to  Mr. 
Lebas,  the  engineer)  246  tons  English.  This, 
however,  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  granite 
column  of  one  single  block,  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  French  architect,  Mr.  Montver- 
rand,  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  about  96  feet 
high,  and  weighs  three  times  as  much  as  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor. 

Monument  to  an  Artist  King. — This  me- 
morial to  King  Rene,  of  France,  made  after 
the  model  of  Mr.  David  d’Angers,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  founder  to  whom  this  artist 
usually  confides  his  work.  The  municipality 
of  Angers  was,  some  time,  wavering  where  to 
place  this  monument,  but  have  of  late  decided 
on  the  vicinity  of,  the  old  Chateau,  in  which 
this  artist  king  was  born. 

Sharp  Practice  — at  Times,  Good  Prac- 
tice.— A couple  of  years  back  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  expended  considerable  sums  for 
the  embankment  and  qunying  of  the  Isle  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Seine.  This  was  done  uuder  the 
tacit  impression,  that  as  it  was  city  property , 
they  would  be  subsequently  enabled  to  do  with 
it  as  they  liked.  Accordingly,  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  building  plo,ta — when  Government 
interfered,  and  said,  that  these  spaces  could  not 
be  covered  with  buildings,  as  they  would  in- 
terfere with  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and 
therefore  impair  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent 
parishes  ; that,  in  fine,  private  emolument  can 
never  encroach  upon  or  interfere  with  public 
convenience,  and,  far  less,  welfare. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

GAS  FOR  NOTHING? 

With  reference  to  the  Liverpool  Gas  move- 
ment, we  have  received  a communication  from 
Mr.  Cox,  the  engineer  of  the  Guardian  Com- 
pany, which  we  willingly  present  to  our 
readers,  reserving  our  remarks  till  they  have 
perused  its  contents. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  Bristol  Mirror,  purporting  to 
be  copied  from  your  paper,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  in  my  evidence  before  the  surveying  offi- 
cers, at  Liverpool,  I said  that  “ Companies 
might  sell  gas,  with  a profit,  at  2s.  8d.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet;  and  moreover,  that  at 
Bristol  it  actually  costs  less  than  nothing.” 

It  is  due  to  the  gas  companies  at  Bristol,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  that  1 should  correct  this 
statement.  What  I said  was,  that  the  Liver- 
pool Guardian  Gas  Company  would  be  able  to 
supply  gas  at  3s.  8d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
with  a remunerating  profit;  but  I prefaced 
this,  by  stating  that  advantages  peculiar  to 
Liverpool  would  enable  them  to  do  so  : that 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  of  the  cost  of  gas 
in  one  place  from  its  cost  in  another,  as  it  must 
depend  on  local  circumstances,  and  that  it  was 
possible,  in  some  places,  to  make  it  for  nothing, 
such  as  where  a demand  for  a costly  descrip- 
tion of  coke  made  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
coke  more  than  the  cost  of  the  coal, — and  I 
instanced  a private  works  in  Bristol,  whose 
consumption  of  this  sort  of  coke  exceeded  their 
make,  and  enabled  them  to  produce  gas  for 
next  to  nothing.  No  inference  was  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  this  statement,  that  the  gas 
companies  at  Bristol  could  make  gas  for  no- 
thing, even  by  adopting  the  same  process  as  is 
used  by  this  private  company,  as  there  would 
be  no  sale  for  the  produce  of  coke  at  a remu- 
nerating price : and  I most  distinctly  deny 
that  I in  any  way  meant  to  say  either  that  the 


Bristol  gas  companies  made  their  gas  expen- 
sively, or  charged  for  it  highly,  or  that  I gave 
anv  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject ; though,  at 
the  same  time,  I may  observe  that  my  evidence 
that  gas  can,  in  some  situations,  be  sold  at 
3s.  8d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  will  not  appear, 
even  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
so  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
present  price  at  Liverpool  is  only  4s.  6d.,  and 
that  to  large  consumers  at  Bristol  it  is  the 
same. 

Had  I said  what  the  paragraph  quoted  im- 
putes to  me,  that  all  gas  companies  could  sup- 
ply at  3s.  8d.  (not  2s.  8d.)  at  a profit,  I should 
have  stultified  myself  when,  at  the  same  time, 

I gave  evidence  that  other  companies  with 
whom  I am  connected  charge  6s.  and  7s-  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  while  I myself,  as 
lessee  of  two  works,  am  charging  10s.  per 
thousand. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Cox. 
Bristol,  23rd  March,  1847. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  Mr. 
Cox  cannot  have  seen  our  articles  on  “ The  Gas 
Movement,”  particularly  those  of  30th  January, 
20th  and  27th  February,  and  6th  March,  or, 
indeed,  any  one  of  them,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  little  news- 
paper extract  which  he  quotes, — and  even  that 
too  erroneously, — was  only  a small  portion  of 
a longer  article,  the  context  of  which  might 
materially  affect  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  passage  quoted,  if  not  too  its  more  im- 
mediate sense, — as  also,  more  particularly,  does 
the  erroneous  quotation  itself  of  the  passage 
in  question,  which  we  ourselves  have  seen 
correctly  enough  rendered  in  at  least  half  a 
hundred  of  the  provincial  and  other  papers, 
but  which  a portion  of  the  Bristol  press  ap- 
pears to  have  erroneously  quoted.  In  the 
article  of  20th  February,  from  which  alone  the 
extract  could  have  been  taken,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous and  perfectly  accurate  repetitions  of 
that  extract  itself  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  there  was  no  such  unqualified  statement 
as  “ that  at  Bristol  it  actually  costs  less  than 
nothing.”  On  the  contrary  it  is  twice  repeated, 
in  that  article,  and,  unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken,  was  so  expressed  in  all  the  extracts 
from  it  that  we  have  met  with,  that  “ in  one 
manufactory  at  Bristol,” — such  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Cox  to  have  been  the  case;  and  not  a word 
is  said  ahout  “ the  gas  companies  at  Bristol  ” 
at  all.  Moreover,  in  quoting  from  Mr.  Cox’s 
own  evidence,  as  reported  in  the  Liverpool 
papers  [in  which  reports,  by  the  way,  the  error 
of  28.  8d.  instead  of  3s.  8d.  must  have 
arisen,  and  not  with  us],  this  very  passage  was 
itself  prefaced  bv  the  precautionary  remark 
that  “ the  variation  of  the  price  of  gas  in 
various  localities  is  very  great.  This  pro- 
bably in  part  arises  from  the  variation  in 
the  expense  6f  coals;  but  that  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  and,  in  the 

very  next  sentence  follows  the  remark  in  ques- 
tion, about  a “ manufactory  at  Bristol.”  But 
besides  all  this,  we  also  touk  care,  in  the  very 
same  article,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  “ It  is 
under  a patent,  however,  ‘ for  the  creation  of 
heat,”’  and  “ by  means  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  preparation  and  sale  of  coke,”  under 
that  patent,  that  “gas  in  some  circumstances, 
can  be  reduced  in  cost  to  little  or  nothing .” 
And  we  even  added  that  the  patented  process 
was  more  particularly  applicable  11  where  there 
is  a large  demand  for  coke,  and  at  Liverpool,” 
&c.  Mr.  Cox,  therefore,  is  led  ‘ distinctly  to 
deny  ’ what  we  have  never  either  stated  or 
inferred,  insinuated  or  imputed,  far  less  left 
to  be  understood  without  sufficient  explanation. 
We  desire  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases,  to  state 
every  thing  honestly  and  fairly;  and  we  are 
very  much  mistaken  indeed  if  we  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  jet  of  Mr.  Cox’s  gaseous  ordeal,  not 
only  unscathed,  even  in  his  own  estimation, 
but  with  a fixed  persuasion,  moreover,  on  his 
own  mind,  no  less  than  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers  in  general,  that  we  are  neither  capable 
of  voluntarv  misrepresentation,  nor  very  likely 
to  fall  into  that  which  may,  nevertheless,  in- 
voluntarily arise  in  even  the  most  carefully  con- 
ducted journals. 


Lord  Northampton’s  Fourth  Soir£h 
to  the  fellows  of  l he  Royal  Society  was  given 
last  Saturday,  and  was  more  numerously  at- 
tended, as  it  seemed  to  us,  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion.  Prince  Albeit  was  amongst 
the  visitors. 
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THE  BRIGHTON  SURVEYORSHIP. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
Commissioners,  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  testimonials  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  surveyor,  brought  up  their  report. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  testimonials  had 
been  received  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
# Allen  Anscombe,  Brighton  ; William  As- 
siter,  Maidstone  ; Thomas  Baylis,  Ledbury  ; 
William  Caveler,  Margate;  J.  W.  Cole,  Co- 
ventry; John  Dallimore,  Brighton;  JohnS. 
Erlam,  London;  Geo.  H.  Fenwick,  Ken- 
ning,ton  ; Charles  Geoghegan,  London  ; Thomas 
Y.  Littlewood,  Thornton  Heath  ; Joseph 
Henry  Spicer,  London  ; John  Stead,  London  ; 
Thomas  Wilson,  Odiham  ; and  R.  W.  Wright, 
Bristol. 

The  committee,  after  examination,  reduced 
the  list  to  seven,  viz.,  Messrs.  Anscombe, 
Baylis,  Caveler,  Dallimore,  Spicer,  Stead, 
and  Wright  ; and  ultimately  recommended 
the  commissioners  to  appoint  Mr.  Stead. 
After  much  discussion,  the  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election,  and  Mr.  Stead  was 
chosen.  The  numbers  were: — For  Mr.  Stead, 
46  ; Mr.  Dallimore,  30  ; Mr.  Anscombe,  9. 


VENTILATION  OF  MINES— GOVERN- 
MENT INTERFERENCE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  paper 
read  was  by  Mr.  Joshua  Richardson,  “ On  the 
ventilation  of  mines.”  After  stating  the  ne- 
cessity for  establishing  a more  complete 
system  of  ventilation  as  a measure  of  common 
humanity,  and  the  advantageous  results  in  a 
commercial  view  which  would  arise  from 
enabling-  the  miners  to  develope  their  physical 
force  with  more  benefit  to  themselves,  and 
allow  them  to  do  a greater  amount  of  task- 
work for  the  same  sum,  the  paper  proceeded 
to  describe  the  system  of  ventilation  at  present 
pursued  in  Newcastle  and  its  vicinity  as  being 
that  of  the  district  where  the  greatest  attention 
had  from  necessity  been  paid  to  the  subject, 
which  is  one  of  undoubted  difficulty:  it  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  almost  national  import- 
ance, for  as  a mercantile  nation  much  of  our 
greatness  depends  upon  our  manufactures  ; 
and  unless  the  fuel  for  producing  power  is  ob- 
tained at  a reasonable  price,  the  results  of  all 
our  attention  and  skill  will  not  enable  us  to 
compete  with  foreign  labour.  Without  good 
ventilation  our  mines  cannot  be  worked,  or  at 
least  must  be  so  imperfectly  conducted  as  to 
render  fuel  scarce  and  expensive.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  by  very  able  men  to  this 
subject,  and  still  the  necessity  becomes  more 
apparent  for  some  great  alteration,  to  avoid 
the  gradual  but  certain  waste  of  human  strength 
from  long  sojourn  in  mephitic  air,  or  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  from  the  explosions  of  the 
gases  exuding  from  the  coal  in  the  progress  of 
getting. 

The  nature  of  these  gases,  which  are  the 
carburetted  hydrogen,  the  olefiant,  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
were  severally  treated  of.  The  three  first  are 
known  as  fire-damp,  being  explosive  when 
mixed  with  certain  proporlions  of  common 
air;  the  latter  is  known  as  choke-damp  or  after- 
damp ; it  is  produced  in  large  quantities  by 
explosions,  and  completes  the  fatal  work  left 
undone  by  the  explosive  gases.  It  also  exists 
in  old  workings  and  ill- ventilated  mines. 

These  gases  require  a large  supply  of  pure 
air  to  dilate  and  render  them  innocuous,  and  a 
still  larger  quantity  is  necessary  to  support  the 
respiration  of  the  number  of  men  and  animals 
employed  in  a mine.  The  entrance,  therefore, 
of  the  fresh  air  and  the  exit  of  the  foul  air, 
should  be  tree  and  capacious.  This  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  having  two  pits,  one  termed 
the  “ downcast  ” and  the  other  the  “ upcast  ” 
shaft,  sunk  to  the  coal-bed  ; down  the  former 
of  these  the  fresh  air  sinks,  and  after  travelling 
along  through  the  various  galleries,  as  it  is 
guided  by  doors  and  other  means  in  various 
directions,  it  returns  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
(the  upcast)  shaft  where  a furnace  is  estab- 
lished in  which  it  is  rarified  and  rendered  so 
much  lighter  that  it  readily  ascends  the  upcast 
shaft;  thus  causing  throughout  the  mine  a 
current  of  air,  which,  when  all  succeeds  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  mining  engineer,  affords 
ample  ventilation  in  all  parts.  Sometimes, 
however,  an  unusual  escape  of  deleterious  gas 


takes  place  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boys 
having  charge  of  the  traps  and  partition-doors 
in  the  air-ways;  some  of  them  are  left  open  or 
improperly  kept  shut,  and  the  current  of  air 
is  diverted  or  stopped  ; or  one  of  the  workmen 
from  heedlessness  or  cupidity  in  desiring  to 
have  more  light  for  his  work,  opens  the  safety 
lamp,  the  inflammable  gas  is  ignited,  and  an  ex- 
plosion ensues.  From  one  or  more  of  these 
causes  arose  all  the  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred, and  it  appears  that  hitherto  no  precau- 
tious  measures  have  sufficed  to  prevent  their 
occurrence. 

The  paper  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  pre- 
sent methods  of  ventilation,  and  the  objections 
to  them,  illustrating  the  positions  by  quotations 
from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject;  all  of 
which  went  to  shew  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
and  attention  that  had  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, all  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  safety-lamp  in  1816,  the  loss 
of  life  bad  been  greater  since  that  period  than 
it  was  in  a corresponding  period  previous  to 
its  introduction.  This  must  not  be  charged 
entirely  to-the  lamp  ; for,  although  it  may  have 
rendered  men  bolder,  and  induced  them  to 
trust  too  much  to  the  lamp,  in  venturing  into 
those  parts  of  the  mines  which  formerly  would 
have  been  abandoned,  still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  the  coal  was  got  at  greater  depths 
and  distances  from  the  shafts  the  ventilation 
became  more  difficult,  and  from  the  greater 
number  of  persons  employed  in  one  mine,  if  an 
accident  did  occur,  the  loss  of  life  was  greater 
in  proportion. 

I he  merits  of  the  safety-lamps  produced 
almost  simultaneously  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  G. 
Stephenson,  and  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  were  can- 
vassed, and  the  greater  amount  of  merit,  as 
well  as  the  credit  of  the  first  production  of  it, 
was  thought  to  be  due  t6  Mr.  Stephenson.  The 
author  then  entered  into  calculations,  shewing 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  “upcast”  shaft 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  augmented  volume  of  the  air  from  the 
expansion  at  the  higher  temperature  at  which 
it  leaves  the  mine  after  traversing  all  the  pas- 
sages ; and  if  this  were  attended  to,  not  only 
would  the  general  ventilation  be  better,  hut,  in 
the  event  ot  an  accident  occurring,  by  an  ex- 
plosion, or  the  derangement  of  some  of  the  air 
passages  from  falls  of  the  roof,  &c.,  an  extra 
power  could  be  applied,  which  would  at  any 
rate  prevent  a portion  of  the  frightful  loss  o’f 
human  life  which  now  occurs.  It  was  evident 
from  the  whole  statement,  that  although,  in 
certain  cases  of  fiery  mines,  some  improve- 
ments might  be  advantageously  introduced, 
yet  that,  in  the  majority  of  good  mines,  the 
present  methods  sufficed  to  maintain  them  in  a 
healthy  and  safe  state;  and  that,  in  almost' all 
cases,  it  was  the  culpable  neglect  of,  and  not 
the  want  of,  the  means  of  prevention,  that 
caused  the  destruction  of  health  life  and  pro- 
perty in  the  mining  operations  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, with  respect  to  methods  of  ventilation, 
was  deprecated.  It  had  become  fashionable 
now,  whenever  a difficulty  occurred,  to  recom- 
mend legislative  enactments  as  an  universal 
panacea,  as  if  a committee  of  the  House,  or  a 
body  of  commissioners,  none  of  whom  probably 
possessed  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, could  at  once  fall  by  inspiration  upon  the 
methods  of  prevention  or  cure  which  had  so 
long1  eluded  the  careful  investigation  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  men,  whose  time,  talents, 
and  fortunes  had  been  all  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject from  that  great  incentive  to  exertion, 

“ self  interest.”  When  the  example  of  foreign 
countries  was  quoted,  it  should  be  at  the  same 
time  shewn  in  how  backward  a state  they  were 
in  engineering,  in  mining,  in  commerce,  and 
in  fact,  in  every  thing  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment interfered,  as  compared  to  the  high  state 
of  perfection  arrived  at  in  this  country.  What 
was  their  position  with  respect  to  common 
roads,  canals,  railways,  the  extent  of  their 
mines,  and  the  general  amount  of  manufac- 
tures, as  compared  to  those  of  England?  and 
yet  they  had  the  “ advantages  ” of  the  “wis- 
dom ” and  the  “ fostering  protection  of  Go- 
vernment;” whilst  in  England  there  was  no- 
thing but  competition  to  urge  manufacturers 
and  miners  to  bring  their  produce  to  market 
of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate.  In  short,  it  was  asserted  that,  to  do  any 
good,  Government  must  leave  the  matter  alone. 


We  are  not,  now,  offering  any  opinion  of  our 
own  on  this  point,  but  simply  reporting  what 
was  expressed  by  others. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort  lias  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  honouring  Portsmouth 
with  his  presence,  early  in  the  summer,  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  hospital  to  be 
erected  there,  on  land  which  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  has  liberally  granted.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  has  graciously  bestowed  her  patron- 
age on  the  institution.- Several  mural  paint- 

ings have  been  discovered  on  the  south  side  of 
Easton  church,  Suffolk.  They  were  con- 
cealed by  accumulated  coats  of  whitewash. 
The  capacious  new  reservoir  at  Kensing- 
ton, Liverpool,  lately  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Green  Lane  Water-works,  recently 
gave  way,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  ooze  out 
and  escape  in  nearly  50  places,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  contents  forcing  it  through  the  puddling 
on  which  the  brickwork  is  erected  on  the 
western  embankment.  The  water,  which  did 
not  nearly  reach  the  level  of  the  waste-pipe, 
was  quickly  turned  off’  into  the  common  sewer, 
which  has  had  the  benefit  of  a good  cleansing, 
while  fortunately  very  little  damage  it  is 
thought  has  been  done  to  the  reservoir,  al- 
though confidence  in  its  sufficiency  must  have 
been  seriously  shaken.  Indeed,  it  is  believed 
that,  had  the  accident  not  been  discovered 
before  night  set  in,  the  undermining  process 
would  have  led  to  a very  serious  destruction  of 
property,  if  not  of  life  also.  The  fear  engen- 
dered by  the  Harrington  catastrophe  cannot 
but  be  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  residents  of 
Kensington  and  its  vicinity. The  build- 

ing committee  of  the  Gateshead  Mechanics’ 
Institute  lately  laid  before  a meeting  of 
the  annual  committee  an  elevation  and  plans 
of  the  proposed  edifice,  to  be  erected  in  West- 
street,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Wardle  and  Walker,  of  Hood-street,  New- 
castle, architects.  The  building  fund  being 
small,  no  improvident  expenditure  will  be  in- 
curred in  architectural  ornament,  which,  as 
the  Gateshead  Observer  curtly  observes*,  would 
have  anything  but  an  ornamental  effect  in  the 
shape  of  a mortgage;  but  the  structure  will 
show  a good  and  handsome  front,  and  be  a 
credit  to  the  institution  and  the  town.  A ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  members  was  to  be  held, 
in  order  to  take  the  plans  into  consideration, 
and  advise  the  building  committee  as  to  their 

future  proceedings. At  Stirling,  a Water 

Supply  and  Sewage  Manure  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  15,000/., has  been  projected.  Although 
few  towns  command  natural  advantages  equal 
to  Stirling,  for  securing  not  only  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  at  a cheap  rate,  but  also 
for  the  application  of  a proper  system  of  sew- 
erage, the  inhabitants  have  long  suffered  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  water  and  the 
want  of  any  general  under-sewerage,  so  that 
the  streets  and  open  sewage  channels  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  foetid,  offensive,  and  un- 
wholesome matter,  the  effectual  cleansing  of 
which  can  best  of  all  be  carried  out  in  connec- 
tion with  a company  offering  the  twofold  be- 
nefit of  a full  supply  of  water  and  a proper 
system  of  sewage,  the  sewage  water  from  which 
will  go  far  to  pay  its  own  way,  and  to  benefit 
the  agricultural  vicinity  by  an  every  way  pro- 
fitable disposal  to  farmers  as  manure. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Cork  have 
adopted,  as  their  own,  the  memorial  for  a 
school  of  design  presented  to  them  by  Sir 
Thomas  Deane.  A prayer  so  recommended 
to  Government,  remarks  the  Cork  Examiner , 

cannot  but  be  successful. It  seems  that  the 

million  sterling,  or  thereby,  expended  on  the 
relief  works  in  Ireland  during  the  month  of 
February  was  “entirely  independent  of  the 
expenses  incurred  through  the  commissariat 
and  other  public  departments  for  the  same 
general  object !”  If  the  depth  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  this  miserable  and  “etiolated” 
country, — as  it  has  been  significantly  termed 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  the  journalist, — may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  means 
for  its  relief  mount  up  into  more  and  more 
immense  accumulations  of  sterling  money,  and 
by  the  still  greater  rapidity  with  which  such 
literal  and  physical  loads  of  gold  and  silver  are 
not  only  shovelled  by  wholesale  into  the  gulph, 
but  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  within  it  as  if 
no  such  vain  endeavour  had  been  ever  made  to 
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reach  the  bottom  and  consolidate  the  bog, — its 
depth  would  literally  appear  to  be  the  un- 
fathomable void  of  a bottomless  pit.  In  fact, 
the  evil  seems  to  feed  on  what  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  way  of  remedy,  and  to  grow 
with  the  growth  of  its  quasi-antidote.  And  now 
comes  the  grand  self-generated  difficulty— the 
retreat — which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in  itself 
a source  of  new  disaster.  A fifth  part  of  that 
immense  army  of  labourers,  so  many  of  whom 
have  been  needlessly  attracted  from  other 
employment,  such  as  the  reproductive  tillage 
of  the  ground,  are  forthwith  to  be  shaken  off 
the  “ public  work  ” rolls,  and  turned  adrift,  at 
a week’s  notice  at  furthest,  a notice  which,  as 
an  M.  P.  (who  plainly  speaks  from  any  thing 
but  the  dire  experience  of  those  who  know 
from  trial  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  procure 
employment)  declares  to  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  procurement  of  an  honest  livelihood.  In 
some  districts,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  those 
to  be  thus  disposed  of  will  be  far  more  than  a 
mere  fifth  ; but  however  great  the  evils  atten- 
dant on  this  new'measuie  may  prove  to  he, 
the  crisis  is  now  perceived  to  be  such,  that 
immensely  greater  evils  still  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  past  and  present  abandonment  of  the 
soil,  and  of  all  future  prospect  of  the  usual 
harvest.  The  most  serious  alarm  is  now  de- 
clared to  be  felt  by  those  who  see  in  the  very 
way  of  the  suffering  people  no  other  surety 
than  that  of  being  gored  on  either  horn  of  this 
terrible  dilemma.  Either  the  public  works 
must  be  so  far  suspended  at  the  risk  of  fearful 
evil  to  tens  of  thousands,  or  the  hope  of  a 
harvest  must  die  within  the  breasts  of  all,  at 
the  risk  of  a still  more  fearful  evil  to  hundreds 
of  thousands,  nay  to  millions.  Even  already, 
thousands  of  welldoing  farmers,  panicstricken, 
are  literally  flying  the  country  as  emigrants  to 
the  land  of  universal  refuge  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Gross  abuses  of  the  public  work 
system  are  still  said  to  prevail  on  the  part  of 
superintendents  as  well  as  of  labourers,  thus 
exhausting  the  far  more  than  princely  means, 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  alone, 
to  no  good  end,  and  that  too  at  both  extreme- 
ties  of  the  scale  of  dependance — from  above  in 
extravagant  superintendence,  as  well  ns  from 
below  in  worthless  work, — and  thus  in  burn- 
ing the  handle  at  both  extiemities  is  evil  ac- 
cumulating on  evil,  and  all  at  a cost  even  na 
tionally  ruinous  though  worse  than  useless. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  Court  of  Sewers  for  the  City 
and  Liberty  of  Westminster  was  held  at  the 
Court  House  on  Friday,  Capt.  Bague,  R.N., 
in  the  chair.  A long  report  was  read  from 
the  surveyor  to  the  court,  setting  forth  that  a 
sewer  in  Hertford-place,  Notting  Hill,  had 
been  built  with  pit-sand  mortar,  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  this  commission. 

The  clerk  of  the  works  gave  evidence,  that 
during  the  progress  of  building  the  sewer,  he 
observed  that  pit-sand  mortal-  was  being  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  ordered  the  men  at  work 
to  desist,  bur,  they  took  no  notice  whatever, 
and  on  a subsequent  visit  he  found  that  the 
sewer  had  been  completed.  The  sewer  had 
been  built  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Notting  Hill. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  was  of  opinion  that  a 
formal  notice  in  writing  should  be  given  to 
tbe  parties. 

The  subject  led  to  a good  deal  of  discussion, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  unanimously,  that 
Mr.  Holmes  should  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
work  and  rebuild  the  same  according  to  the 
directions  of  their  surveyor. 

Mr.  Dethick,  a builder,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne,  Westminster,  appeared  before  the  court 
to  complain  of  the  exorbitant  charge  made  upon 
him,  by  the  surveyor  of  that  parish,  for  relaying 
the  pavement  removed  in  the  construction  of 
a sewer,  viz.,  3s.  per  yard,  which  was  consider- 
ably more  than  ever  had  been  demanded  in 
any  other  parish.  He  wished  the  advice  of 
the  court  thereon.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  tbe  surveyor  of  the  court,  to  report  thereon 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Arching  over  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond 
Settle?'.  — It  having  been  determined  at  a former 
court  that  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer 
should  be  arched  over  jointly  at  the  expense 
of  this  commission  and  the  Westminster  Im- 
provement Company,  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
public  came  this  day  before  the  court.  Mr. 
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Donaldson  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  charge  the  public  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
particular  locality.  The  first  size  sewer  might 
be  amply  sufficient  for  their  own  local  pur- 
poses, but  would  be  insufficient  for  a district, 
and  therefore  he  believed  the  expense  attendant 
thereon  should  be  equally  borne  by  the  district 
to  be  benefited.  He  should  accordingly  move 
that  10s.  per  foot  be  the  fixed  price  for  each 
side  when  any  main  line  of  sewer  was  required 
to  be  arched  over.  Mr.  T.  Harrison  objected 
to  this,  as  it  might  so  happen  that  the  covering 
of  a sewer  would  not  cost  1/.  per  foot,  and  they 
had  no  right  to  derive  any  profit  from  the 
public  by  tbe  work.  The  Clerk  said  no  main 
line  of  sewer  would  cost  less  than  1/.  per  foot. 
If  they  left  the  question  open  without  fixing 
any  maximum  price,  in  every  sewer  that  was 
to  be  constructed,  builders  would  be  continu- 
ally coming  before  that  court  to  complain  that 
expenses  had  been  unfairly  placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  «T.  White  deemed  it  immaterial  as  to  the 
size.  If  anything  could  increase  its  value,  it 
would  be  any  additional  depth  they  might 
obtain. 

Mr.  W.  Donaldson  objected  to  their  fixing 
depth  as  the  test  of  payment.  Were  it  so, 
builders  would  lay  in  a temporary  drain, 
rather  than  an  efficient  one,  to  save  expense. 

It  was  finally’  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Wood, 
that  for  any  sewer  to  be  built  in  future  at  the 
charge  of  any  district,  the  contribution  of  the 
public  should  he  as  follows: — No.  3,  4s.  per 
foot ; No.  2,  5s.  6d.  per  foot ; and  No.  1 Is.  (id. 
per  foot;  and  any  size  exceeding  No.  1,  10s. 
per  foot. 


^BiOffUanea. 

Preservation  op  Metallic  Surfaces 
from  RtfST. — A Sheffield  manufacturer  in 
lately  advising  with  us  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  the  polish  of  steel  surfaces  in  packed 
goods,  especially  during  transit,  assured  us 
that  the  difficulty  is  one  which  has  given  great 
and  perpetual  annoy'ance.  The  packing  of 
steel  goods  in  some  simple  mode  of  galvanic 
connection  with  slips  of  zinc,  the  more  electro- 
positive metal,  so  as  to  render  the  less  posi- 
tive steel  more  negative,  and  hence  less  oxidi- 
zable,  we  at  the  moment  recommended  for 
trial,  hut  probably  even  in  such  cases,  though 
more  particularly  for  engineering  or  other 
purposes,  a recent  suggestion  to  coat  the  sur- 
faces in  a peculiar  and  permanent  way  with 
copal  or  lac  varnish  may  be  of  value.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  effect  this  very  desirable  ob- 
ject by  dipping  or  washing  the  finished  article 
in  a dilute  solution  of  acid,  two  parts  sulphu- 
ric, and  one  nitric,  and  then  when  dried, 
without  fingering  or  rubbing,  by  coating  it 
with  the  varnish,  which,  it  is  said,  under 
such  treatment,  will  never  peel  oft,  unless,  ot 
course,  the  surface  he  exposed  to  friction  or 
abrasion.  Copal,  with  a little  litharge  added, 
is  considered  as  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Stained-Gi.ass  Window,  Livhrpooi.. — 
A stained-glass  window,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  has  been  put  up  in  St.  Martin’s  church, 
Liverpool,  at  the  cost  of  about  350/.  The 
prominent  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  on  each  side,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  embracing  our  Lord’s  feet,  the 
figures  being  as  large  as  life.  This  gmup  oc- 
cupies the  three  centre  lights  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  window;  and  in  the  corresponding 
compartments  beneath  the  transom  are  the 
apostles  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Si.  James.  A 
border  of  groups  is  carried  round  the  whole 
window,  composed  of  smaller  figures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Passion  and  other  events  of  our 
Lord’s  life.  The  tracery  at  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow is  filled  by  four  angels,  together  with  the 
pelican,  the  dove,  and  the  lamb;  tbe  highest 
compartment  of  all  being  occupied  with  the 
Ascension.  The  window  is  said  to  contain 
between  3,000  and  4,000  pieces  of  glass,  and 
has  120  figures  in  it. 

Depression  ok  the  Glass  Trade. — At 
Sunderland,  according  to  the  local  papers,  the 
glass  trade  is  very  much  depressed,  and  300 
glass-men  and  labourers  have  been  dismissed 
from  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.’s  extensive 
establishment.  This  untoward  state  of  things 
is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  is  likely  at  least  to  lead  to  a serious 
reduction  of  wages  if  not  of  work  itself. 


Building  and  Bankruptcy.  — At  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  Basingball-street,  on 
Wednesday  a meeting  was  held  under  a fiat  sued 
out  against  Mr.  Stewart,  a barrister,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hippodrome  and  Norley  estates 
at  Notting  Hill,  in  which  he  had  made  exten- 
sive building  improvements.  It  was  now  sought 
to  declare  him  a hankrupt  as  a builder,  dealer, 
and  chapman.  Mr.  Lawrence  appeared  to 
oppose  the  adjudication,  on  the  ground  that  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  was  at  full  liberty  to 
build  on  his  own  estate  without  being  liable 
to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Mr.  Stewart  had  taken 
the  ground  on  lease  for  99  years,  and  had 
built  for  improvements.  If  it  were  held  that 
he  was  liable  to  be  made  a bankrupt  of,  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
and  other  noblemen,  ivould  also  be  liable. 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  appeared  in  support  of  the 
fiat,  said  the  cases  were  very  different.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  not  improving  his  own  freehold, 
hut  had  taken  the  ground  on  a building  lease, 
and,  therefore,  built  for  his  own  profit,  and 
making  that  profit  on  the  materials,  was  liable 
to  the  bankrupt  laws.  His  Honour  said  that  he 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  did  not 
bring  the  case  within  the  bankrupt  laws,  for 
Mr.  Stewart  had  taken  a long  lease,  which  it 
appeared  to  him  gave  such  an  interest  as  to 
entitle  him  to  build  for  the  improvement  of 
his  property  ; but  as  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion,  lie  would  consider  the  case,  and 
give  judgment  next  Thursday. 

The  Fai.i.  of  a Church  Ceii.ino  in  Man- 
chester.— The  accident  at  St.  Michael’s 
church,  Manchester,  has  probably  been  heard 
of,  by  this  time,  by  most  of  our  readers.  When 
the  ceiling  of  a church  built  only  58  years  ago 
tumbles  in,  to  the  extent  of  50  feet  by  12  feet 
(ceiling,  joists,  lathing,  and  plaster),  it  ought 
to  make  persons  think  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  may  be  every  day  exposed  by  bad  build- 
ing, and  lead  them  to  discourage  it.  Mr. 
Bellhouse  and  Mr.  Sbellard,  who  were  de- 
puted to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, attribute  it  to  the  decay  of  some  of  the 
timbers  which  supported  the  plaster  ceiling. 
We  have  since  heard  of  the  fall  of  a factory, 
in  the  same  town,  through  failure  of  an  iron 
girder. 

Another  Purpose  for  the  Pyramids. 
— The  new  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  lately  created  some  amusement  by  as- 
serting at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  “ That  the  pyramids  erected  by 
the  Egyptians  were  intended  as  immense  tanks 
for  supplying  and  irrigating  the  surrounding 
plains  with  water  /”  The  astounding  doctrine, 
says  our  authority,  seemed  to  take  the  meeting 
completely  by  surprise.  And  well  it  might; 
especially  those  members  of  it  who  had  seen  a 
sectional  view  of  these  extraordinary  construc- 
tions. It  is  even  more  absurd  than  the  theory 
that  they  are  the  granaries  erected  by  Joseph, 
which  was  once  propounded. 

Thk  Royal  Stables  at  Windsor. — 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  dry-rot  throughout 
the  extensive  boarding  around  the  riding 
school  at  the  royal  mews,  at  Windsor  (the 
whole  of  which  has  recently  been  entirely  re- 
moved), it  has  been  found  that  the  wooden 
divisions  of  the  stalls  and  other  portions  of  the 
woodwork  in  the  royal  stables  are  similarly 
affected.  In  several  of  the  stables  the  stalls 
have  been  newly  constructed,  and  it  is  feared, 
in  consequence  of  the  inroads  made  by  the  rot, 
that  the  whole  will  have  to  be  removed  and 
undergo  a similar  process. — Morning  Post. 

The  New  Works  at  Jersey. — The  new 
north  pier,  says  the  Daily  Correspondent,  is 
now  in  progress.  The  foundations  at  the 
head  were  laid  on  Thursday’  last.  The  tide 
receded  to  a very  great  distance,  as  if  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  lay  two  tiers  of  stones  along 
the  line  of  the  works.  The  time  allowed  to 
the  contractors  for  completing  their  undertak- 
ing is  five  years  and  eight  months,  and  the 
cost  of  the  works  will  be  109,000/.,  which,  with 
57,000/.  paid  for  the  south  pier,  incidental  and 
contingent  expenses,  engineer’s  plans,  8cc., 
will  amount  to  about  180,000/. 

A bad  Practitioner.— Some  onehas  said, 
that  “ intemperance  is  a great  architect  — it 
builds  gaols,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  work- 
houses,  and  hulks.”  It  may  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  soon  knocks  down  all 
that  a man  may  have  previously  built  up, — 
whether  it  be  reputation  orhouse9,  and  speedily 
saps  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good. 
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Projected  Works. — In  the  newspapers 
of  the  past  week,  advertisments  were  issued 
for  contract-tenders  for  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  works  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
erection  of  the  Priest’s  house, Catholic  church, 
Yarmouth;  the  restoration  and  reseating;  of 
the  parish  church  of  Bottesford  ; the  erection 
of  a chapel  and  school-room  at  Brentwood  ; 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  works  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary;  certain  works  at  a house  in  Bed- 
ford; excavating  and  constructing  Soulbgate- 
street  Dock  and  works  at  Gloucester ; for  the 
erection  of  New  Kingswqod  near  Bath;  of 
a training  school  at  Carmarthen;  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Llandilo  Church  ; the  several  works  to 
he  performed  in  making  a cattle- market  at 
Wolverhampton  ; the  building  of  1,155  feet 
of  sewer  in  Fulham-road;  and  of  2, 125  feet  of 
sewer  in  Mile-end-road,  &e.,  and  arching  over 
1,059  feet  of  sewer  at  Bethnal-green,  and  7- 
feet  at  St.  John’s,  Wapping  ; also  for  the  whole 
works  necessary  for  deepening  and  improving 
the  drainage  of  the  Pow  of  Inchatfray,  Perth- 
shire, for  nine  miles;  paving  in  llolborn, 
Broad-street,  and  High-street;  also  for  a 
supply  of  road  materials  for  the  metropolis 
roads,  and  of  gravel  for  the  Colchester-road 
trustees  ; also  of  cast-iron  pipes,  sluice  cocks, 
street  watering  posts,  &c.  &e.,  for  the  Carlisle 
Water-works ; and  for  the  construction  of 
the  works  on  four  miles  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Ardrossan,  and  of  portions  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railways  ; and  1,000  tons  of  cast- 
iron  chairs  for  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln  Junction  railway ; also  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  railway  station  at 
Chester. 

The  Oi.d  Grammar  School  at  Ipswich. 

• — At  a meeting  of  the  corporation,  to  consider 
a proposal  for  preserving  the  old  Grammar 
School,  a letter  from  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  was 
read  : it  said,  “ I do  hope  that  the  doom  of 
your  refectory  may  be  averted.  Such  an  act 
of  Vandalism  would  be  shameful.  This  is  the 
only  specimen  in  England,  and  so  far  as  I know 
in  France,  of  a refectory  of  the  Black  Friars’ 
preachers,  and  as  each  order  of  monks  and  friars 
had  its  own  scheme, its  destruction, so  foolish, so 
needless,  will  be  reprobated.”  The  Town- 
clerk  remarked,  it  w'ould  be  presumptuous  for 
him  to  question  the  authority  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  ; but  he  had  before  him  documents 
to  show  that  this  building  never  was  the  refec- 
tory of  the  Black  Friars’  preachers — that  the 
refectory  stood  in  the  Old  Grammar  School 
playground,  which  was  between  the  Grammar 
School  and  Foundation- street.  “ The  late  Mr. 
Kirby  published  twelve  prints  of  old  buildings 
in  Suffolk,  and  amongst  these  wa9  a view  'of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  in  Ipswich.  It  was  well 
known  that  this  building  formed  part  of  the 
buildings  occupied  bythe  Blackl’riars’  preach- 
ers, as  well  as  the  Upper  Foundation.  The 
whole  of  these  premises  formed  the  Monastery 
of  the  Black  Friars’  preachers,  and  they  were 
purchased  by  the  corporation,  and  appropriated 
to  various  uses.”  A strong  feeling  prevailed 
in  favour  of  restoring  the  building.  The  Mayor 
remarked,  and  we  honour 'him  for  the  feeling, 
that  he,  with  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  had  received  the  last  part  of  his 
education  in  the  Old  Grammar  School,  and, 
with  the  parties  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he 
could  not  but  look  with  veneration  upon  an 
edifice  associated  as  it  was  with  so  many  early 
associations  and  pleasing  recollections.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  with  the  few  alterations 
required,  the  building  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
uiaiu  untouched.  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Ips- 
wich, has  made  drawings  for  the  restoration. 

Competitions. — A premium  of  100/.  is  of- 
fered for  the  best,  and  50/.  for  the  second  best 
plan,&c,,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  wharf  and 
works,  and  the  construction  .of  the  ne.cessary 
station,  custom-house,  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tion at  Newhaven  harbour,  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.— The 
time  for  receiving  designs  for  the  Sheffield 
Atheneeum  and  Mechanics’  Institute  building 
has  been  extended  to  the  14th  of  May  next. 

The  French  Protestant  Church, 
erected  a short  time  ago  in  Bloomsbury-street, 
Holborn,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire 
last  week.  The  joists  and  floor  boards  were 
ignited,  through  some  defects  in  the  hot-air 
flue  ; but  smoke  becoming  evident  during 
service,  the  fire  was  extinguished  without  doing 
much  damage. 


ABuilder  Sheriff. — Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
of  the  Gray’s-Inn  Road,  is  nominated  one  of 
the  sheriffs  of  London  for  the  ensuing  year. 
A better  choice,  we  may  venture  to  say,  could 
scarcely  have  been  made.  It  seems  likely,  too, 
that  Mr.  Cubitt  will  be  returned  to  Parliament 
before  long. 


[Advertisement.] 

Particulars  of  estimate  for  contracts,  for  alterations  to  Mr. 
Burdctt’s  premises,  Wandsworth-road : W.  W.  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  Architect. 

Laurence s£63 7 0 

Wilkinson  and  Son  497  10 

Thompton  497  0 

Last  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Sting." — The  reports  of  proceedings  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  which  appear  in  The  Builder,  are  made 
exclusively  for  it.  »Although  dated  Saturday,  our  Journal 
is  published  early  on  Friday  morning,  while  the  Journal  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent  as  containing  these  same 
reports,  without  acknowledgment,  does  not  appear  till 
Saturday,  so  that  our  pages  are  available  for  it,  although 
apparently  published  at  the  same  time.  Our  information  is 
at  the  service  of  contemporaries  ; we  simply  ask  an  acknow- 
ledgment. 

“ VP.  B."— The  drawing  scarcely  suits  us.  It  shall  be 
returned,  with  thanks. 

“ C.  IT.  0.” — We  should  be  glad  to  see  a description  of 
the  mode  employed. 

“.I  Word  in  Season — The  mere  opinions  of  an  anony- 
mous writer  are  of  course  worth  nothing. 

“ A Subscriber.’’ — Thanks  : we  will  endeavour  to  see  it. 

" Ii.  J/.”— No. 

“ J.  S.”— We  are  compelled  to  decline  inserting  the 
letter,  after  due  inquiry. 

Received.— “ A.  N.  C.”  “ It.  R.”  “ Mr.  T,”  “ W.  P.  G.” 
“W.  F.”  “G.  S.  T.”  “W.  J.  V.”  “ F.  D.”  “J.  B.” 
“ E.  S.”  (Walworth'.  “ R.  M.”  “Reason.”  “ A'chi  ” 
shall  appear.  “ A Mason”  (Rochester),  ditto.  “ W.  H.  L.” 
(Darlington',  ditto.  “ An  Architect”  Bishopsgate),  ditto. 
“ Working  Mason”  (Leicester),  ditto.  “The  Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  illustrated  by  R.  W. 
Billings  and  W.  Burn  (Blackwood,  37,  Patcrnoster-row). 
“ Memorials  of  Charterhouse,”  drawn  and  lithogruphed  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hadcliffe  (Moore,  Carthusian-street'.  “The 
People’s  Important  Guide  as  to  Recovery  from  Debtors 
under  20 1.,  in  the  Local  and  other  Courts,”  by  T.  H.  Rose 
(Sherwood  and  Co.).  “The  Westminster  and  Foreign 
Quarterly,  for  April  ” (Luxford,  Whitefriars-streetj. 


NOTICE. 

THE  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 
The  next  number  of  The  Builder  will  contain  a full  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  New  Opera  House,  and  an 
elaborate  engraving  of  the  interior.  Early  orders  should  be 
given  for  extra  copies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

J ust  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  the  office 
ot  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall ; We  all.  High  llolborn  ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patemostcr-row ; aud  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-gardcn. 


,4  SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

-/*-  SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  aud  Italian 
Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

Papier  Macke  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-plncc,  London. 

G.  J.  aud  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realizo 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  t he  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  ol  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos.  1 and  2 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder,  arc  ready  for  salo 


AB^KStTISEWSEHTTS. 

SURVEYING,  &c. 

E ENGINEERS’  COLLEGE,  LONDON^ 

t Conductors,  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS,  Civil  Engintggs 
Architects,  Surveyors,  & c.,  of  extensive  practice. 

Course  No.  1 and  2.— Railway  Surveying  and  Levelling,  Land 
aud  Estate  Surveying,  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
instant. 

Course  No.  3 and  4.— Engineering  'and  Government  Surveying, 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  will  commence  on  Thursday,  tile 
8th  instant 

Course  No.  5.— Architecture,  Building,  Draughting,  Measuring 
and  Valuing  of  Laud,  Timber,  Buildings,  Artificers’  Work,  &c.,wiil 
commence  on  Friday,  the  9th  instant. 

Proficiency  guaranteed.  Terms  for  the  course  till  peifect,  very 
ijiils  on  completing  the  course  may  he  introduced  to 


services  to  Railway  Companies,  Luuded  Proprietors,  and  others,  c 


EASTER  HOLIDAYS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion—lectures  in  Uiustration  of  ANIMAL  ME- 
CHANISM by  T.  Kymer  Jones.  Esq..  E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  at  King's  College,  Mornings  and  Evenings  during 
the  week.  The  Gvmnotus  Electricus,  or  Electrical  Eels,  exhibited 
in  a Transparent  Vessel.  Lectures  on  Armstrong's  Hydro-electric 
Machine,  by  Dr.  liaehhofther.  The  Working  Models  and  Machi- 
nery clearly  explained.  The  varied  Optical  Efl'ccU  include  a New 
Series  qfi  Dissolving  Views.  Experiments  with  the  Diving-bell  and 
Diver,  sc.,  &c.— Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


11  TO 'ARCHITECTS,  PLASTERERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'ITS/'  HUGHES  ami  Co.,  Ornamental  Plas- 

V • • terers,  &e..  having  purchased  a large  quantity  of 
moulds, patterns.  &c.,  the  original  stock  of  Mr.  G.  Bartlett,  of  Dun- 
cau-tc trace,  Islington,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of  ornamental 
chimney-shafts,  pilaster  capitals,  vases,  pediment  scrolls,  trusses 
cantilevers,  animal  and  other  figures  for  external  uses,  centre 
flowers,  soffits,  bedmoulds,  brackets,  etc.  for  inside  work,  which 
being  added  to  a former  collection,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  any 
J ” nent  or  plaster  castings  at  very  reasonable  prices 

' d with  strict  attention  to 


strcct-roud,  Clerkenwell,  where  specimens  can  be  si 


) Vella,  St.  Johu- 


P HOLOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  :>t 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  IBS,  Strand 
(between  N orfolk-street  and  St.  Clement's  Church}-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding ease,  from  log.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card.  Ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 
Four. 


gSj&A  g 

MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  “f  her 


The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  ure  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-fiuislicd  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  119,  Fleet-street,  London, 


H 


ARPENTRY. — -It  is  intended  to  Publish 

* — ^ in  Monthly  Parts,  a moBt  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  I'M  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise — 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery ; 84  Plutes  with  Additions  and  Improvements 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  SUPPLEMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  Ac.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect. 

3.  SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 
mens of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  Ac.,  Ac..  Ac.  By  an  Architect 

4.  SUPPLEMENT  C.— Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  an  Architect. 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 
By  an  Architect. 

6.  SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 


them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 


pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  aud  Publisher, 
JOHN  WEALE,  59.  High  llolborn.  ’Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospcctuees’s  ready'  With  the  First  Purt.  May  1st, 
and  the  publication. continued  every  month  till  completed. 

Now  ready,  Part  I., impl.  4to„  price  10s!  6d . to  subscribers, 

SKETCHES,  Graphic  and  Descriptive,  for 

a History  of  the  Decorative  “Painting"  as  applied  to  Eng- 
lish Architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  E.  L.  BLACK.- 
BURNE,  Architect.  F.S.A. 

The  work  will  consist  of  four  parts,  which  will  bo  published 
every  three  mouths,  and  each  of  which  will  contain  six  illuminated 
plates,  exemplifying,  by  the  best  specimens,  ceilings,  screens,  monu- 
ments, walls,  puveinents,  furniture,  and  other  architectural  accesso- 

In  1 voL.impl.  4to.,  price  25s. 

SKETCHES  for  Cottage  Villa?,  Country  Resi- 
dences, and  Parsonage  Houses,  designed  with  special  reference  to 
ecouomy  of  outlay  aud  convenience  of  arrangement,  with  details 
I and  general  estimates.  By  W M.  PATISSON,  Architect. 

In  1 thick  8vo.  volume,  price  28s. 
SPECIFICATIONS  for  Practical  Architecture. 
By  the  late  Allred  Bartholomew,  Es<i.,- Editor  of  “The  Builder.” 
■•Bartholomew's  Specifications  of  Practical  Architecture  is  one 
of  fire  m ob  t valuable  books  to  the  ■‘practical  architect  that  has  ever 
appealed.”—  G wilt's  Encyclopcedi'.L 

In  1 4to.  voL,  20  plates,  price  8s, 

EXAMPLES  for  Roofs.  By  E.W.  TRENDALE, 
Architect,  containing  roofs  for  stables,  cottages,  villas,  greenhouses, 
schools,  churches,  aud  other  public  buildings. 

4to„  15  plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

DESIGNS  for  Mural  Monuments,  Tombs,  and 

Tablets.  By  T.  FAULKNEUvArcbjtect- 

lu  1 voL  4to.^pricc  16s., 

DESIGNS,  Estimates,  Plans,  Elevations,  Work- 
ing Drawings,  and  Specifications  I of  iNedern  Churches  already 
erected.  By  R.  Tress,  Architect,  ( | 

Oblong *4tb.,  price  21b! 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  ; or,  a Series  of 

Examples  of  the  Villas  erected  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  and  Old  English  Styles. 

Folio,  price  £1  Is.  •* 

EXAMPLES  of  Ancient  Stained  Glass  in  the 

Churches  and  other  Buildings  of  London. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  folio  parts,  price  3s.  each  to  subscribers; 

7 parts  now  ready. 

CITY,  TOWN,  aud  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 

TURE. By  S.  11.  BROOKS,  Architect. 

In  1 voL  4 to.,  70  Steel  Plates,  price  £2 12s.  6d.,  Third  and  Extended 
Edition  of  the 

FIRST  SERIES  of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

By  S.  0.  liREES,  C.E. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

£2. 12a  6d. 

In  1 voL,  8vo.,  with  Steel  Plates  of  the  Theodolite,  Gravate  Level, 
and  other  Field  Instruments,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  of  SURVEYING 

and  LEVELLING.  By  S.  C.  BREES,  C.E. 

In  1 voL,  8vo.,  60  Woodcuts  and  Plates,  price  15s. 

THE  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER’S  RAILWAY 

GUIDE.  By  W.  D.  HASKOLL,  C.E. 


SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

3 COMPANY,  No.  5,  SL  James-street,  London. 


B.  Bond  Cabbcll,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


Henry  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bark 
Chas.  Farcbrot-her,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 
John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

Cuairman,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  - Chairman,  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Ashbumer,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 

Bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Sou,  and  Campbell. 
Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  ofihe  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
ut  most  amouut  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Offices. 
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AS.  — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 


greatest  importance  in 


SaSV  A I,  VE.  era  from  many  years-  experience  and  tiie  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  'gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  last  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LA  M Til' It  Tend  SOX,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfriars-road. 


WILMER’S  PROCESS  .for  Staining 

Woods,  os  a substitute  for  Paint,  to  imitate  oak,  maho- 
gany. satin-wood,  maple.  Ac.,  ns  to  appearance  much  preferable. 
Can  be  done  in  a quarter  of  the  time,  makes  no  smell,  and  will 
wear  twice  ns  long,  and  about  half  the  cost,— Patterns  may  be  seen 
at  No.  18,  Chnrch-pluce.  Paddington,  Loudon. 

Houses  contracted  for  in  town  or  country. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thoa  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Mauy  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  hut  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  beat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PATNT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELM'S.  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  forpreventingiron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  motion  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
sprav  of  seo-wuter. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  70  to  flu,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  1 1 works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


s 


TEPIIENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

ir  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art.  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a samene.-s  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  n month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  mav  he  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  The 
dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sola  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
fid,  Stamford-strect,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  fid.  and 
la  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “The  Boildbr,”  2,  York-strect,  Covoat 
Garden,  London. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.Soutli- 
wark-hridge  land  the  Grovel.  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Pateut  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings.  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Feuce  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 
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Bp  fctr  Kojal 

fBaicstp’s  iLt,ltrs  9a<rnt. 

OREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.-This  article  was  at 
t sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  motal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
Thev  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED  IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Ivon  has  ajilain.  ziuc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 
crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NET*  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  ami  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards. at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  ana  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  has  beeu  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  ziuc:  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rii:  t ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  bum  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  ohove- 
nnmed,  and  most  importautl.v  so.  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney -tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing, and  out-door  work  'generally,  possessing'  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  fur  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
os  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  ns  holts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  fee.  & c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 
street 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

rrUIE  following:  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

A Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  and  Co.'s,  194,  Oxford- 
street;— 2- inch  Cast  Butts,  la  Id.  Doz.  ; 21  Do.,  Is.  6d.  Doz. ; 3-iuch, 
2s.  Id.  Doz. ; 11  Iron  Sash  Pullies.  lid.  Doz.  ; lj  Do..  Is.  4d.  Doz. ; 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Lute  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

EGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 

DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  beeu  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  lee. 


B 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Cmswell-street, 

Finsbury -square,  r 

.Desi  I'ateut  c, 

3d.  4d.  Bd.  Sd.  

Gd.  7d.  8d.  is.  is.  6<L  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 9 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  Gd.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6ld.,  7d.,  8a.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Burs  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £L 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  aud  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars : — 

3ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4ft 
£3.  Gs.  £3  138.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven  :— 

Eft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft  6 ia  3fect9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.  156.  £6.  5s.  £G.  10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7iL,  8d.,  and  3d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4il.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASToN'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  aud  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Stoves,  fenders,  fire-irons, 

and  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  every  improvement 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders,  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
decant  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station.  The  Im- 
proved Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
bilities, viz.— Roasting,  linking,  Boiling,  Stewing,  Steamiug,  Boil- 
ing, aud  Frying.  This  Range  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  warm  a large  dwelling  and  conservatory ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  aud  surveyors.  To  be  seen  in  full 
operation  daily,  at  DEANE,  DRAY,  and  DEANE'S,  the  Finsbury 
Iron  Works,  86,  Chiswell-street 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES.  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blacltfriars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  aud  O.  G.  Gutters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  ami  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  aud  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac..  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pricea— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  RRICK-M  AKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  omameutal  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squnres.  Market 
Places.  Roads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS'  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BEN.T.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


D 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

OOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES. - 

ERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
everv  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION  BUTT'  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present  — 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GERISII,  East-road,  City-road ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  TRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcot,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick.  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  verv  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
aud  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cainbridee-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham;  London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

CHARLES-STREET.  BIRMINGHAM  date  STANPLY 
aud  SMITH,  formerly  STANDBY  and  GALE,  Bull-street),  Lock- 
smiths, Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  W hilcsmitlis.  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTBATKS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asvlums,  Ac.  , , , 

C S and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY  of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-tiistcuings, 
iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  thorn  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  aud  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing tiie  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepnred  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  bunks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges, 
staircases,  grates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  aud  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  Windsor  Castle.  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Chatsworth,  Ac.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
aud  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  be  shewn. 

N.B.  C.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  "Patent.  Warranted,  Secure,"  that 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  ana  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Putent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  aud  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  atone 
TWe  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

fVAl%.  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds.  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JN<>.  HERBERT  and  .SON, 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parkcr-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
niachC'. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST'S WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  TIIE  CONSUMERS  OF  THAMES  SAND,  AND  THE 
TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN  DOWNEY,  Licensed  Lighterman, 

Ac.  Ac.,  of  11,  Millbank-vow.  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform 
his  customers  and  friends  in  the  trade,  that  lie  has  purchased  of 
Mr.  WILLIAM  COOPER,  of  Westminster,  his  two  sand-getting 
craft  and  business.  JOHN  DOWNEY,  being  now  owner  of  four 
sand  barges,  can  promise  a supply  of  good  sand  with  punctuality 
aud  dispatch.  


lltli  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankable.  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 


F 


from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  J 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand-lit  the  Wharf  a 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

W.  RAWLINS,  Lime  Wharf,  King  s- 

road-bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  ir 


pots,  Welch  Goods,  and  aU  kinds  of  Building  Materials,  this  being 
the  nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Y orkshire  Paving 
Slabs,  Sinks,  Ac. ; Thames  Ballast  and  Sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river,  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent  Canal.  


Cheap  roman  cement  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  tlint 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  j across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Auy  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J B.  WHITE  and  80NS.  Millbank-street.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

'It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  aiid  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  whieh  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  thcattacks  of  vermin. 

1 Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  Vi  HITE  and  SONS, 
MiUhank-strect.  Westminster,  and  b eel -street,  Liverpool 


G l REAVES'S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

T CEMENT.— Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Ac.,  nrc  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  the  above  articles  can  be  supplied  by  the 
following  agents,  viz. — Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  No.  2,  South 
Wharf.  Paddington  ; Mr.  J.  Thompson,  back  King-street,  Man- 
chester- Mr  T.  Wvlic,  56,  Qlouccstcr-strcet,  Liverpool;  Mr-  J. 
Harrison,  Linen  1 1 all -street.  Chester  ; Mr.  J.  BenehiU.  Broad-street, 
Birmingham;  Mr.  E.  Cryer,  Canal  Wharf,  Oxford;  or  by  K. 
GREAVES'S  boats,  direct  from  the  Works,  at  boutham,  Warwick- 

ShNCB.  Ground  Lias  Lime  for  Concrete.  Office,  Ptvatford-on-Avo 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAU  CION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion aud  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidlv  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 

01;f  'i  ^'surface*  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

1 1 is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
a relation  cs,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

™For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  'I  lie  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  tlu-  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  180,  DUCKY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.PAKT,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool.  " 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
EltS,  MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  TIIE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  'It  will  never  vegetate,  : 


green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance.,  even  to  Wood,  Ir— ■ 


| . of  Sand  than  any  other 

It  matures  'by  ageTand  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
lts begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Wit 
. , rt. : i.  k-  .....j  on  the  ' 


io  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be 


e Inner  Walls  of 


♦Laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  r_. — __  - - - - 

severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use  ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  aud  Builders  who  have  used  tins  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  inode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  pan  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder."  aud  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  0,  Maiden-lane,  Oueen-street, 

Chesnside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had,  

JnllN'd  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  C entente,  aud 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  Wliite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intbe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  tapplication, — and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


THE  B5JILJDEK. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

RLESLONG  begs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  tlie  Public,  that  he  caii  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3(1.  per  foot  superheial ; nnd  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run ; 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portmau-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 

|>LATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  08,  Hilh 

Af1/ vib’T;w'iLon'!'’"'  J.'ext  ,do°r  10  Day  aml  Martin's.  MOR- 
Kls  MAY ER8  begs  to  inform  builders  and  the  trade  in  general, 
that  he  has  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
supply  and  glaze  plate-glass  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price  ; lie  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  m the  trade.  Estimates  given  to  anvamouut. 
Rough,  Ground,  Bent,  Slivered,  and  Patent  Plates,  equally  low. 

COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

K-7  26,  SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Girev  cW- 
pames.l  ans.  The  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  anil  the  Trade 
^enerally^  fa^partirajarly  «■"*■•“**"*  N -•  - -> -■  > 


— ....  Trade  onlv. 

...,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An„ Apprentice  wanted  fa  country  lad  would  he  preferred I. 
Department0  S°°d  PeQCl1  IaUds  wftated  iu  the  Decorative  Painting 


26,  SOI  IO-, SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
ufaclured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Girev  Com- 
arts.  T he  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
ViVi'W;  fhi?  which  stands 

ALLEI)  FOR.  BRILLIANCY  01*  COLOUR.  superiority 
o,  ?uosmiice  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality 
1 Ins  1 late  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.  - -Applications 
P!eS’ T1!'VC.Sb?T'i,n'm 1 h'rther  particulars,  ‘to  be  ad- 
di eased  to  ALFRED  GOsLETl,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


c 


«/?.FA5M5JBrR?*i,AIIf?ERSt  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROVVN  GLASS,  in  CrateB  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  I Thirds 4 4 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  8 10  i 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.G a 10  . 

foot.  | c.C.C a a i 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descri 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
l*d.,  2d.  and  2Jd.per 


FENT^^^Xi’VF Var“^^  F REDE ltIC Iv 

L.'J 'udow  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 


West  Smithlield,  London. 


SASHES  PRIMED.  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

TJUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

tlSbJ to  tilt  Me  upon 

£2™^?  ,s,' 1 SF'  BRITISH  SHEET. 

• BRII ISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Platted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  (units,  shew-enses.  &e.  'I  lie  largest  stock  of  cheap  Gloss  in 

London  for  horticultural  purposes  v 

Dry  and  good  Coloura  of  the  best  quality;  Rrushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  articje  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD  • IMTT.I  rn 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  c^t.  ; Lead  Pipe,  2ii.  per  oVvt 
Pumps,  AS  atcr-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 


Goners  MR.'  TS,0MAbS  BURTON,  „f  „le  ,.te 

lvj.  and  AVRITERS  to  tile  Trade  onlv  " , , e™i  °f  Thomas  Burton  and  Sons,  builders,  1S1,  Aldersgatc. 

----  - lra<Ie  onl-v-  ' street,  has  taken  extensive  water-side  premises,  and  erected  vfort. 

1 trying  on  the  building  business,  it 
BUR! ON S WHARF,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth;  where  all 
works  he  may  be  favoured  with  will  be  carried  out  with  every  atten- 
. tion  and  dispatch.  3 

HEi,!r„A.N0  S°N  liave  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

hpat^Trow  "■ t't 1 itpbo.'fopiM/niyur;.:.,'::::::  £ ol: j 1.71 tvsi^Goa-:' ' : : : : S:  Si 

u, .SftJ&SKS - va‘ht- «■“  hr ■>* » 


i application 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

^ SJtf  $Jajcstp’s  ' \ floral  iLcftcrs  patent. 

F.  ™pC,I^.E,„EE„rand  C°'  °f  Lamb’6  Buildin!.'9.  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 
THE  P^TENT  asphalted  felt,  for  roofing  houses,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS  &c 

Her  M.  w ....  . Patronized  by 


Majesty's  Woods  and  Fon Kars, 
i,  “ 'Jwtv's  Commission  of  Customs. 
Honourable  East-India  Company, 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Ai 


- - — — ...... ...  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

. Koval  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 

it  has  teen  exhibited,  and  OBTA'iNRD' Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House  in  Hanover  square  be‘US  M 1 d chcakest  article  lor  rooting  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 

swjgg  °ia,,0A2.®  J,er «“*>.*»  dfcctaS.  TOe mntS- 


Leicester-squarc,  London. 


i,  Princes-street, 


T.¥  ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

lTlilr;,  WiNDOW.-No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  limisAQ  hi. vim*  .. . repay  the  cost  every  two  years : abolish  all 
ub,  cle — ' ' • • - — — j 


! the  advantages  to 

r.TY“v‘8  •*““  i'.“' — — 1 “ x-  

all  houses  having  it  _ 

danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  nnd  repairing."  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  nnd  sun- 
minu ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective—  Apply  for  licenses  nnd  to 
i HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 


H-  . , ,T0  ™F.  BUILDING  WOULD. 

BANKS.  Sash  Maker  and  Joiner  to 

• the  Trade,  78,  Betlmnl-green-road,  London. 

“f  l?3  n,a,tl';  <u;(l  glazed  at  8d.  per  foot ; ditto,  with  frames, 
fat-  3S'  ld‘  P?r,  00t : r,inch  dittoj  g'azed.  at  Dd.  per 

Sl’jSr  i '™*n,es'  "c,fhts'  and  linos.  U 2d.  per  foot  ; IJ-inch 
E twSh1''  7i<!-  rer  foot ; 2-mch  ditto,  glazed,  at  8‘d.  per 
wortn^o^h^  A ^ iVr6.0'^^ lo":- aod  °rt,le  liest  materials  and 
woikmanship.  A lull  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
any  part  of  the  country.  ‘ 

N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the  country. 


fully  enjoined  to  send  their  o^cisloii^CT  to  t^FACW)lFSr  aKtlle  „,r  ..  „ * - iT"-“  ,•  - , •• 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be 
minster  Hull,  and  other  buildings  at  the  N> 


' !'•  WeNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  l.AMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  (id.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  wore,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


rgMIOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAIN  J 

JL  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


TS. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  cud  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill- row, 
I lusbury  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
-r  Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  Y'ariety  of 
bashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
SSs,VLaujr  1u.oo tity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 

MADE  FUR  THE  TRADE.  ’ 

JOHNSON  ami  PASK, 


. . -sTRnrr, 

Clerkcmvell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  iu  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  posable  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
- intiy.— A full  list  of  in' 


Foreign  Sheet,  i 
Do.  do.  Sup 
Crown  Squares,  10 
10  in.  by  8 ia  i 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

100  feet  Boxes  . 


r 2o0  . 


21  d. 

. 3d. 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


J BARKER'S  DOOR,  SASH, 

• FRONT  MAN” 

bury.  Prices  for  Cash 


nd  SHOP- 


ioo  feet  Boxes : — 
l and  9 ia  by  7 in. 

8 ia  by  6 iu.  and  7 ia  by  6 in.  . . 2d. 

01  ia  by  41  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 ia  . . 1 JA 

6 ia  by  3 in.  and  under id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Gloss  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  Cd.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES 
6d.  per  inch ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROY’AL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
nnd  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, nnd,  yearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,' 8 A per  foot 


VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 
Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  ycara— Dries  iu  about  ton 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fiiv:  naleV^ish  for  the  liglite: 


1 about  eight 


Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adupted  for 
Coaelnnakers,  except  for  light  bodies.- 
1 ■ " 1 .... 


Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 


10 


Brilliant  and  durable  for  Hi. 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  ns  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  .-10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  J 

Black  Japan  13 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black  6 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron- wort, 

Stoves,  &c. — It  dries  immediately 6 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanuers 14 


2J  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


Dries 


White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 

let  Work  

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  J lard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Picture, — 


Naphtha... 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Ki 


1 ..  do.  do.  0 9 6 

Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
WhiteBasin,  round  Valve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-M  ctal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions 
und  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to’ 
order. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  26s 
Thirds.  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe.  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpeh 
tme,  is.  per  gallon;  Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  per 


5 | Best  Tow;  

!■  | Br  iMie>,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
j To  ds.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
S ranted. 


^n?ffnrr^b-IiFACT0UY’  83’  T1rtobald’s-roftd.  Blooms 
H inch_  pvolo^glazed  sashes 


] 


teiials  and  w orkmanship  warranted. 


weights,  Is.  2d.  per  foot  ; 2-ineh 
ditto,  ditto,  Is.  3d.  per  foot  • 
2-ineh  mitre  bar,  glazed  sashes 
and  frame,,  with  lines  and 
weights.  Is.  4 A per  foot  ; 2j-inch 
casement  sashes  mul  frame 
is.  id.  per  foot ; ditto,  glazed, 
Is-  -id.  per  foot  ; 11-inch  four 
panel  square  doors,  8d.  per 
foot ; 2-moli  ditto,  ditto,  10a. 
per  foot;  ditto,  moulded  both 
sides.  Is.  OJA  per  foot. 

All  kinds  of  joiners'  work 
prepured  (and  fixed  if  preferred) 
‘ proportionate  prices.  Mu- 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Cora  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PA  VKMENT  OFFICE, 
■ W,  WHARF-ROA1),  CITY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  nnd  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
i for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 

, may  at  ail  times  procure  an  advance  tu  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr 
IBRA  V , surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

' 3<i  .e->Pedjte  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 

office  would  in  all  oases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT  MAN-SQUARE. 

Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment Of  STOVE-0  RATES, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Ikons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
prietors  at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  F urnish- 
ino  Ikonmomoerv,  Tinned 
(•upper,  Tin  nnd  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J apanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  nnd  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  articlcsuitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  ThermioStov 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also 
GUNDY'S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 

LONDON. 
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THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET, SPORTMAN-SQUAKE 


THE  BUILDER 


JJEGEN  T-STREET.  Extensive  Premises 


TO  LET.  within  a few  doors  of  Regent-street.  consisting  of 

several  ranges  of  Workshops.  Large  Yard,  and  Residence,  suitame 
for  a Coachmiaker, Cabinet-maker,  SuildCT^r  My  buanees  Teqmr- 
ing  great  space.  Enquire  of  Messrs.  DRUCE  and  to.,  Bazaar, 

Baker-street. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  LET,  in  a line  with  U Ml- 

S'**- 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WCFTiLEN'T  MATERIALS  of  Two  large  Houses— Iron  Repo- 
E si  to  ry, do.  Chest,  3, 000-gallon  Iron  Tank,  Fixtures,  4c. : Bnck-lanc, 
Old-street,  to  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION  , by 


street,  to  ut  coiixt  u>  -v 1 '-A1  ■ n . ^.r  re 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises,  No.  ob 

and  57,  Brick-lane,  SL  Luke's  '"",T“Tr  * ’ “ 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■jyOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIV?.1?,,  .‘.“w 


W^houtwgroVe!*TheCAdvertiser  lias  several  Carcases  to  he  finished 
on  mutual  terms. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


THE  House  of  an  Architect  (lately  deceased) 

a few  miles  west  of,  LondomTO  BE  LET,audthe  Busin/— 


and  valuable  professional  books  and  implements,  &c„  TO  BE  SOLD, 
aflording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a geutlcDian  commencing 
hmtinpsR  — For  particulars,  apply  bv  letter,  to  B.,  Architect. 
S^ffly-row,  Isle wurth,  or  to  Mr.  M ACKER ZIE, Solicitor, Cam- 
panile Cottage,  Canonbury,  Islington. 


TO  PERSONS  REQUIRING  MARINE  RESIDENCES, 
AND  BUILDERS. 

SOME  Splendid  Sites  for  Building:  on  the 

West  Cliff,  Folkestone,  TO  BE  LET  on  Into  for  97 .years. 
The  scenery  vies  with  the  most  romantic  in  the  Islc  of  Wight,  and 
commands  the  English  channel  and  fine 
France.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  cannot 
British  coast.  This  ofl'ers  a first-rate  orn 
being  so  much  in  request  that  the.  de 
—For  particulars,  apply 


, of  the  coast  of 

c an  cannot  be  surpassed  on  the 
first-rate  opportunity  to  builders. 


ESS  1ST.  much  in  IM(|t4am>LM 

supply.— For  particulars,  apply  to  CHRISTOPHER  10RIEK, 
F oliccstone. 


BL 


BEDFORD  NEW  TOWN,  NEAR  EUSTON-SQUARE. 

Building  plots  to  be  lei  m this 

desirable  locahty.  The  se  wers  are  made,  vaults  turned,  and 
foundations  taken  out,  thus  affording  great  facility  to  builders  and 
others  willing  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  season.  No 
charge  for  road  and  paving.  Respectable  parties  will  be  treated 
with  liberally.— For  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ALLEN . 3. 
Bedford-street,  Urper  Seymour-street,  Euston-square. 


, , _ . 11U  „ llllul.ulut,  ou  o,  MONDAY,  April  5, 1847 

and  following  day.  at  Eleven  o'clock  each  doy.  without  r^e-by 
order  of  Mr.  Robt.  Webb.  The  matenals  to  be  taken  down  dompnse 
60  pairs  of  sashes  and  frames,  with  plate  and  crown  glass,  and  box- 
ing shatters  : 60  large  workshop  skylights  j /0  four-panel  andother 
door  , staircases,  sound  wainscotting  and  partiboM,  flooring- Wds, 
hat  tons,  joists,  quatering  bookcases,  presses,  closet  fronts,  dressera, 
sinks,  patent  water-closets,  ranges,  stoves,  coppers,  coach-house 
gate--  marble  and  Portland  stone  mantle-pieces  and  hearths,  quan- 
tity ol  loose  materials,  Ac.  4c.— May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  on  the 
premises,  and  of  the  auctioneer,  Tottenham. 


ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises,  30,- Commercial 
Road,  Lambeth,  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  7th  and  following  day, 
by  older  of  the  assignees  of  S.  and  G.  Sharp. 


w 


i trade,  consisting  of  several 


portion  of  their  valuable  stock  in  u»ut,  u"UB,,ow.ue  “n‘"‘ 
thousand  feet  of  York  and  RockhiU  paving,  York  landings.Pui- 
be  ek  and  York  sinks  and  steps,  coping  and  cUls,  Ac.,  PortUnd  stone 
in  block.  seanUing  audslab,  gramte,  curb,  chimney-jambs,  4c.,  also 
two  well-built  stone  trucks,  four  carts,  cart-harness,  two  chaises, 
and  numerous  other  effects;  also  at  the  same  time,  tb  ebrnmeuu 
lease  of  the  commodious  premises,  held  for  a term  of  twenty -one 
years  from  Michaelmas  1842,  at  n low  rent.— May  be  viewed  three 
days  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  ou  the  premises^also 
of  Messrs.  DONNE  and  TAYLOR,  Solicitors  to  the  fiat,  88,  New 
Brond-street,  nnd  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 


EI.  JOHN'S  'VOO^PiBK^MMMEWA™  CONNECTION 

► UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


B 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  MITCHAM,  SURREY. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises  on  MONDAY, 

April  _12th,  and  two  fbUowingdayt 


w 


materials  of  the  mansion  know  n a; 


outbuildings,  comprising  a large  quantity  of  lead  and  copper,  m cis- 
terns. pipes,  gutters,  dormers,  ridges  and  flats ; slated  and  tiled  rools  , 
sound  timber  in  joists,  gil  ders,  floor  boards,  and  battens,  doors,  par- 


TENDERS,  for  a Specific  Sum.  for  Erecting  5 -LARGE 

MAGAZINES,  with  sum5—  “ — Warlr.bntw.  Landing- 
shed,  &o.  and  Enclosure  V 


Bull  Point,  on  the  river  Tamur.  about  3 n^es  from  Ptymontt, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  Powder ■Works  at  St 
Budeaux  ; will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office.  Pall  Mall. 

OSSSfiJlKi  ft,  n^.*jgsssl 


lust  daily  at  the'commanSing” Royal 
between  the  hours  of  9 and  I o clock  until  the  a2nd  Apiu,  next. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer  a Office, 

Devouport,  March.  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House.  No.  I 
TJ reek-street  Soho-square,  on  Friday,  the  ninth  of  April.  184/ , to 

marked  on  the  outside,  "Tender  for  Worka_  Each  tender  must  bo 


rarues  uhcl.uk  ...u»  - — attendaJ^o 
the  9th  of  April,  with  a sealed  tender, 
the  outside,  -Tender  for  Works/’  Each  tender  murt  ba 
strictly  m the  printed  form  prescribed.  Th«  Court  does  not  bind 
itself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 


LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers’  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho-square, 

31st  March,  1847. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
COURT  OF  SEWERS.  TOWER  HAMLETS  . 


jyOTLCE  IS HEREBY  GJVEN^ihe 


X 1 Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excUidind 


sound  timber  in  joists,  girders,  floor  hoards,  ana  oaueiit,  uouro 
titioniug.  twelve  Portland  stone  columns;  plate  glass,  and 


most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation 

. ; . onulmuv  nlKil  RVI 


of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NElC 


Monument’,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district- 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  Mnonnble 
nwnrta  and  nromenades  of  the  Y\  es_t_  End  and  the  City  . Foi  pai- 


utioniug,  vweiiu  ■ .in.,..,  owuv 

sashes;  the  wainscot  fittings  ot  library,  handsorao  statuary  and 
ither  marble  chimney-pieces;  the  erection  of  greenhouses,  fittings 
jf  brewhouse,  laundry  and  kitchens ; large  coppers,  metal  cocks, 
brass  barrel  force  pumps ; a handsome  Gothic  hall  stove,  *c.,  toge- 
ther with  the  sound  brickwork,  York  and  diamond  paving,  coacn- 
b"uoe  gates,  and  numerous  other  effects.— May  be  viewed  two  dajs 
previous,  and  Catalogues,  Sixpence  each,  had  on  the  premises  ; a 
Plough,  Clapham  ; Greyhound,  Croydon  ; w hrte  . Hart, 


Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park. 


the  premises ; at 

the  Plough.  Clapham;  Greyhound,  vroyaon  i White  Hart, 
Mitcham;  Whentsheaf,  Tooting ; George.  Balham  Hill ; and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 
minster. 


TIO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— A BUILDER’S 

BUSINESS,  of  Twenty-six  Years'  standnic.  with  a valuable 
DISCOVERY  in  HOUSE  and  8H IP  rAIN'TI^^thej^obbing  de- 


4a,  a year.  As  the  advertiser  possesses  property  in  country  which 
requires  his  immediate  personal  attention,  the  above 
investment  will  be  parted  with  at  a sacrifice.- Apply  (if  by  letter. 
post-paid1,  to  Mr.  DOWD,  House  Agent,  4,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary- 


D 


ESIRABLE  BUSINESS  to  be  Disposed 


of  in  the  rapidly  thriving  Town  of  Swindon,— To  Qnorriera 

Stonemasons,  Builfera,  4c -A  very-  eligible  ^01d;Lstabb*ed 


B usi  u esaint  h e a b o v c I .run  c hea  vvi/h  a ferick  Trade = now  on  hand, 
including  a Quarry  in  .full  work.  A grcat  spirit  .for  building 


erirtingDotn  in  the  Old  and  New  Town,  to  which  large  quantities 


more  ready  attention.  


8T0NK  BLOCKS  FOR  SALE.  . 

HE  Coinitiilte*’  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Hallway 

Company  Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  they  are  now 

„tone  blocksjipon  which  their  iron  tram  plates  were  and 

ready  to  receive  offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  The  whole 


o the  superintendent  there,  and 
the” Company  will  deliver  the  same  to  purchasers  who  can  remove 
the  same*  into  eraft  at  their  own  expense  in  the  Company  s basin  at 
Wandsworth,  communicating  with  the  river  Thames,  free  of  lock- 


may  be  viewed  upon  application  t 
the  Company  will  deliver  the  sami 


o^v.  >s  wile,  and  8 inches  deep,  and 

toM^i^fioTimdo^easily  to  be  worked  to  a gooUtact  xncre 
arc  also  about  60  tons  of  broken  blocks  for  sale.  £^Hdf™^pbS^ 
at  Dyers’  Hall..  College-street,  Dowgatoh^  “ddressed^to  ^th ^Com- 


miUee  o°f  theSurrey ' Troii  way  Company,  before  eleven  o'clock 

on  Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  April  next.— By  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee, B.  t:.  LUTTLY , Clerk  to  the  Company 

Wandsworth,  17th  March,  1847.  


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ELLIS  (late  Ellis  and 

Wales),  lias  received  instructions  from  the  assignees  of 

--  rSs»tWf8E 


shto,  and  other  pumps,  cisterns,  several  closet  apparatus,  4C 
run  ltad  pipe,  various  thicknesses  ; traps,  heads,  and  shoes  ; se 
boxes  various  tops,  valves,  washers,  wastes,  and  quantity  of  i 
brass  work;  crown  and  other  E'a^^oil^vamishes 


lS^raT  rte’psf0beams,  planks,  weights  tniel^,  tadde,  fells,  4a- 

\ -s’-v  * 

GRAY’,  Camomiie-street,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Minorics,  City. 


on  »NCERY  - LANE.—  To  Builders.  House  Decorators,  Paper 
^ hmigers.  and  othera-A  well-assorted  Stock  of  .about  3.W)  Pieces 
nffSvnrh  Paoer-hongings.  Rich  Patterns  in  bat  ins.  Flocks,  and 


of  French  Paper-hangings.  Rich  Patterns 

Gold,  being  the  First  Selection  offered  in  this  M* >' 
highly-approved  Paris  Manufacturer,  to  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION 


by 


MR- 


J.  J.  CLEMMANS,  at  the  Auction- 

. rooms.  Quality-court.  48,  Chancery-lane,  on  WEDN E8DA Y. 
Apru  7th,  1847.  at  Twelve  o’clock,  comprising  elegant  Dniwiug-room, 
Dining,  and  Bed-room  Papers,  in  a variety  of  Patterns  — May  be 
viewed  on  Tuesday  and  morning  of  Kile,  when  Catalogues  mav  u. 
had  at  the  rooms,  Garraway's  Coffee-hou^e,  Change-alley,  Coruhill 
at  the  King's  Arms,  Kensington;  Yorkshire  Stingo,  I addingtou  . 
Black  Lion,  Bayswater ; Boar  and  Castle,  Oxford-street ; Angel, 
Islington  ; Swan, Stockwell ; Holland 1 Ai uns.  lirixton-road  ; oeorge, 
Commercial-roe d ; and  of  Mr.  J.  J.  CLI.MMANS,  Auctioneer.  e>ur- 
veyor.  Valuer,  Estate  and  House  Agent,  4e.,  Holywell-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  


lUlUlUUluuouK  *,  it;,  iu.u,'-  .. 

rpHE  Committee  of  the  Surrey  I ron  Rail  way 
1 Company  Hereby 
K5  Action. 


Company  Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  they  will  offer  for  SALE 
by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  next,  when 
further  PfrUmto  and 


Dosed  of  in  the  mean  time  by  private  contract!.  Their  lock  and 
Easin  communicating  with  the  river  Thames  at  Wan^worth,  also 
their  extensive  wharf  adjoining  thereto,  and  other  T“e 

whole  comprises  between  eight  and  nnH 


omonses  uciutcu  tt6.rv  ““-‘  ““.'i  ™io^nnoi> 

there  are  also  upon  the  property  a brick-built  lock,  keepers  house 
and  garden,  two  brick  and  timber  houses  "™»  with  'irl  extensive 
gardeni  - « 


SLE  OF  WIGHT.— To  Builders,  Capitalists,  and  Others.— The 
- ■ Cowes  Castle  Estate,  adjoining  the  Royal  Domain  of 
ic,  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in  177  lots. 


MR.  FRANCIS  PIT  I IS  begs  to  announce 

his  instructions  from  the  proprietor  to  submit  this 
f beautiful  Estate  to  SALE  BY>UCTIOH,  in  oto,  at 


East  Cowes,  on  Tuesday.  April  27tli,  1847,  at 

o'clock.  This  desirable  Estate  was  for  many  years  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  late  celebrated  arohitcct.  John  Nash,  Esq.  It 
comprises  46  acres  of  rich  Pasture  Land,  rtudded  'vMh^uxunantly 
flourishing  Timbi 


ng  Timber  and  flowering  Shrubs,  and  extending 
variety  of  beautiful  nnd  picturesque  slopes  from  the  Royal  Domain 
of  Osborne  nearly  to  the  harbour  at  East  Cowes,  commanding  the 
most  pleasing  and  diversified  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  famed  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  situation  is  particularly  sheltered,  and  the  Land 
has  been  planned  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  a genteel 
but  moderate  character,  which  are  much  required  in  this  mghly 
favoured  neighbourhood.  It  is  intended  to  let  the  several  lots  at 
ground  rents,  subject  to  very  easy  restrictions,  with  the  option  to 
the  lessee  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  within  a given  period,  and  at 
a stated  calculation;  thus  presenting  to  builders  and  othera  an 
opportunity  of  embarking  on  safe  and  favourable  terms  mono  or 
the  most  promising  building  operations i hitherto  submitted  to  pubhc 
notice  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  roads  are  now  planned,  and  the 
public  are  invited  to  new  the  property.  The  materials  of  the 
t'actie  will  be  sold  immediately  after  the  Auction  of  the  Land.— 
Particulars  and  plans  may  be  obtained  at  the  Auction  Malt, 
Lotion;  of  M tears.  HOLME.  LOFTUKand  YOUNG,  Suttcttors. 
v Inn,  Loudon  ; or  of  J.  W.  BECKINGSALE,  Esq.,  boliffitor. 


neiu  ou  AVcdnesday.  the  14th  day  of  April,  !'V 'prT.t- Aliev, 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Ah^ 
street,  Goodman’s-fields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TEN  DERS 
(sealed  up!  from  any  persons  or  peraon  wflltog  to  entei  into  oont^t 
for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  _from  white  norse^ 


;aled  up!  from  any  persons  or  person  w 
,.,r  the  works  necessary  in  extending  “c"“  oVcnrth'of 

Bethnal  Green  ; nt  the  back  of  Rntclifl  highway,  in  the  partsh  of 
Saint  Paul,  Shadwell.  and  between  Little  Peai  Lstreet  tmd  Grey 
Fsale-street.  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  ; and  78  feet  at  the 
bac^v  of  Calvert-street,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John  of  WaBBljjJt 
Plans  and  specifications  of  the  saidseveral  works,  with the 
of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  hewers,  ^-Ulbe 

the  hours  of  eleven  and  three  o clock.  Separate  c^r^.^0  ' 
required  for  each  of  the  said  works  respectively  The  contractolS 
will  be  required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  dim 
Secution  of  the  said  contracts,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addreaw 
of  two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  PHuIty  for  tte  duo 
»i  a,  w«ta.  The 

home  bv  the  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  an.,  tne 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by 
the1  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  eome  perMU 
duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon. 

D.!,d  thU  » to  or  rawm. 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.— The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
'est  tender. 


TO  BUILDEM,  IKOH  UE^E  l^NTJUACTUREBS,  AKU 


COMPETITIONS, 


SHEFFIELD  ATHEN.-EUM  AND  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE. 

ARCHITECTS  are  respectfully  informed 

for  this  Institution 


is  EXT EN^D  toTPridajr,  the  14th  of  May  next 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  Managing  Director. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON. 


.....  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY  — 
NEWIIAVEN  BRANCH. 

REMIUMS  for  PLANS  ami  DESIGNS 

of  Works  at  Newhaven  Harbour. -The  Directors i are  pre- 
pared to  give  a premium  of  loo',  for  the  best,  and  50b  for  the  second 
bust  plan  and  design  for  the  arrangement  of  the  whaif  and  works, 
nud  the  construction  of  the  necessary  station,  custom-house,  and 
hotel  accommodation  at  Newhaven  Harbour.  A plan  of  the  Com- 
pany's property,  and  other  particulars,  maybe  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  at  the  London  Terminus,  on  and  aftoi 
MONDAY,  the  5th  of  April  next,  to  whom  also  the  designs  may  be 
forwarded,  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the  1st  of  May  next.  Each 
plan  to  be  distinguished  by  a private  mark  or  motto,  and  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a scaled  envelope, containinglhe  name  and  address 
of  the  designer— By  order,  I J.  RUCK  TON,  Secretary. 

London  Terminus,  27th  March,  1847 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

UILDERS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for 

the  Erection  of  New  Kingswood,  to  be  built  near  Lansdown, 
Hath  mav  see  the  plans  and  specifications  nt  my  oflice.  1,  Belmont, 
Both  from  the  3rd  of  April  uutil  the  22nd  The  lowest  contract 
wS.1  not  necessarily  be  accepted.  Each  builder  to  state  the  separate 
amounts  of  the  various  branches  of  h i^estnnate^nd  to^dehver  the 


B’ 


OTHERS— Wolverhampton  New  Cattle  Market 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Tendering;  lor  the 
several  works  to  be  performed  in  malung  ^^Gattle 

Market  at  Wolverhampton,  are  hereby  u'f°r“f,d  M„ndavT^e 
nnd  Specifications  thereof  may  be  seen  on  and  a&ei  Mond^.  the 
5th  of  April  next,  nt  the  office  of  Mr.  BANKS,  Architc.t,  Wotvet 

partments,  namely  Earth- work,  and 

for  same  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  next  to  1' . V.  tax- 
well.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Wolverhampton.  No  pledge  ib given  that  the 
Lowest  Tender  will  he  accepted. 

Wolverhampton.  March  39th,  1847, 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW^CHUH^,  WHITWORTH; 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the- 

f'arpentcr's,  Plumber  s,  Slater's,  and  other  trades,  Me  ia 
formed  that  the  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seenat  the  offli^of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  on  the  rite,  from  JIo“d^;  .12^/Pnlh’ ^ 
the  Tenders,  endorsed,  to  be  delivered,  post-paid,  on  or  before 
Saturday,  24tli  April,  addressed  to  the  Architect.  JOSEPH 
CLARKE,  Esq.,  1,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  London.  The  partira 

tendering  are  required  to  take  out  their  own  quantities  ; imdthe 
Incumbent  doesftot  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  tendeT.- 
Whitworth  is  distant  about  three  miles  from  Rochdale. 


ST  MARK’S  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS.  DUKINFIELD, 
CHESHIRE. 

BUILDERS  or  other  parties  desirous  of 

Tendering  for  the  whole,  or  the  ‘radra  separately,  may  see 
the  drawings  and  specifications  at  Mr.  K O BE R T H ALL  S.  th e 
Queen’s  iriiis  Inu.  D'-'"'  "'<i  si.b*»n  rinVinfipld.  from  Thursdar* 


the  8th  April.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  at  the  corner,  to  bo  for- 
warded,  post-paid,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  April,  addressed  to 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esqv  No.  1 v Lincoto^-Inn-Ftolds,  London. 


■me  several*parri«r’to  take  out’ their  own  quantities i;  and .Uje 
Incumbent  will  not  hold  himself  bound  to  accept  the  lowMt 
tender,  if  not  satisfactory.  There  is  very  ready  conveyance  by 
canal  or  railway. 


T11 


CONTRACT.-TO  WHEELWRIGHTS.  AND  OTHERS. 
HE  Commissioners  of  the  'I  own  and  Parish 
_ of  Woolwich,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  will i meet .at  the Town 
Hall  William -street,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  tho  20th  instant,  at 
Seven  o’clock,  to  receive  TENDERS  from  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  willing  to  furnish  them  with  8’^  ^arto  rivithin  three  weeka 
from  the  above  date!,  similar  to  the  Watering-carts  used  onthe 
Greenwich  and  Woolwioh  Turnpike  Trust.  N o Tender  will  be  re- 
ceived after  the  time  specified  or  noticed,  unless  it  contains  the  ad; 
dress  of  the  party  tendering,  together  with  the  n 
respectable  person.  e=  f"T  th“  ',ne  1 


ate.  auu  tu  ucii.ci  u 
i the '-23rd‘ A prU,’  before  li  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  m 
ce,  addressed  to  the  committee.  r 


Bath,  29th  Blareh,  1847. 


' JAMES  WILSON.  Architect 


TO  BUILDERS.  . 

mHE  Welsh  Education  Committee  being 
A about  to  establish  a training .sehocltor  toe  efo«ti«n ^of 
schoolmasters,  at  Carmarthen,  invite  builders  to  TEN  DER  for  tne 
erection  of  the  building.  The  committee  request  that  Buchperaons 
as  intend  to  prepare  estimates  for  the  same,  will  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  at  the  National  Society^ 
ofliee  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  April  next, 
notices  will  be  issued  to  the  several  parties,  stating  **'»  "*rtionlara 
and  conditions  upon  which  their  estimates 
will  be  received  by  the  committee.  . . . 

National  Society’s  Office,  Sanctuary,  " est minster, 

30th  JIarch,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS.  . 

ALL  Persons  desirous  of _ Confronting Tojr  tne 

works  to  bi 

Carmarthenshire. 

by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scoti,  juouuou,  uiu j 7 _ 


/“%  work---  to  be  performed  in  the  rebuilding  of  Llandilo  church, 
Carmarthenshire,  according  to  drawings  andspecifieafaonsOTepa^ 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  London,  may  inspect  the  said  drawings  ana 
..,r, . eiiv  dav  excent  Sunday,  until  the  24th  of  April  in-- , 


with  an  extensi’  . 

luntmg-nouse,  a timber-built  warehouse 
swing  bridges,  three  cranes,  with  chains 


brick-built  eounting-hoi 
with  stone  pitching,  two  swing  bridges,  lu  icy 
complete,  and  other  wharf  property  and  materials.  The  property 
- part  freehold  and  part  copyhold,  and  mav  be  viewed  upon  apph- 
ition  to  the  superintendent  u^n  the  »W.-Bv  orf«  of  the 


caiion  to  the  superintendent  upon  the  whan.— By  order  ot  t, 
Committee,  B.  C.  LUTTLY,  Clerk  to  the  Company. 

Wandsworth,  17th  March,  1647. 


SS  of  ft.  M Committee. 

thenames  of  two  responsible  persons,  who  will  ^ome  boimd,  wfth 
the  contractor,  for  the  due  performance  of  his  oontract  The  cofn 
mittee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lovvest  tender  . lor 
any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Reverend  J.  W.  rlUfl. 
Chairman  of  the  Church  Committee,  Llandilo. 

Llandilo,  April  1, 1647. 


i,  and  address  of 

one  respectaoic  person,  as  ’surety  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
Contract  The  expense  of  the  Bond  to  be  paid  in  moieties  by  the 
contracting  party  and  the  commissioners.  ^MGre  TenderiM  tobc 
in  atlfudance  or  some  one  on  their  behalf  Further  particulars  to 
be  known  ou  a written  application  to  Mr.  E. 
jtpliftlionft  Mr.  Sm. 

451,  Saint  Mary-etreet,  Woolwich, 

1st  April,  1847. 


BLOOMSBU  III- to  roviors  auu  umni 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

Cop  *i|r 


on  TUUkSDAY,  the  15th  day  of  April  next-,  nt ,Tcn  o clock  m the 
forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  from. such  « 

as  may  be  willing  to  CONTRACT  to  pavewith  the  best  new  Nine- 
inch  Aberdeen  Granite  the  upper  part  of  Holbom.  and,  such  parts 
of  Broad-street  and  High-street  as  the  (kiinnuttee  n^dfrect  ^n« 
present  granite  pavement  to  be  the  property  t tc 

whose  expense  it  will  be  carted  away  when  taken  up.  becuntjte 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  will  be  rcquired  for  the  perform^ 
ance  of  the  contract,  and  tbe  names,  places  of  abode,  4a,  of  tn« 
persons  to  be  offered  as  sureties,  must  be  jiehrered  m wjth  the 


Effinde?,  i SWe ‘eV-  of  the  contr^t  ondbond 
The  persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  at  the  vestry-room  ai 
The  srei-incation  for  the 


and  after  tbe  29th  instant,  at  the  Clerk’s  Office,  No.  81 
■et,  Bloomshury-8quare ; and  also  at  the  office  ol  Mr 
BIRCH, 'Survey  or,  No.  33,  Little  RufloeU-street. 

B v order  of  th  e Committee,  H 

JIareh  22nd,  1847. 


' R.  FINNIS.Clert 


London-  Printed  by  Charles  Wvmak.  of49,  Cumming-^ret 
Lincoln’s-Iun  Fields,  i"  ’ 


StheOfficc  of  ^-Tbe  bJilder," 3, u*rk-street,  CovenLGarden  ir 

the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  County.  ■ 
Saturday,  April  3, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERERS. 

WANTED,  a Steady,  Active  Man,  accus- 
tomed to  moulding  for  and  casting  in  cements.— Apply 
by  letter,  to  Mr.  FLEDRY,  Architect,  Tower-terrace.  Ipswich. 


situation, 
s.  MANS- 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

VM7’ANTED,  for  the  Country,  a steady 

* T Youth,  as  nn  In-door  Apprentice  to  an  Upholsterer  and 
Interior  Decorator.— Address,  pre  paid,  to  A.  M.  X.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,’’  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

V\TANTED,  by  an  Experienced  and  Prac- 

T ® tical  Man,  A SITUATION  as  Superintendent  of  Works 
and  to  keep  Accounts.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Good  refer- 
ences can  bo  given  if  required. — Address  F.  F.  F.,  office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  FOREMEN  OF  PAINTER* 

WANTED,  a steady,  active  Person,  in  the 

above  capacity,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  busines 
in  all  its  branches,  and  who  has  previously  filled  a similar  situation 
One  who  can  grain  would  be  preferred.— Apply  to  Me. 

FIELD,  Little  James-strect,  Gray's-1  nn-lone. 

TO  CARPENTERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Employment 

after  Four  o’clock  p.m.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  duties  of  a Builder’s  office,  estimating,  nioneying-out  quantities, 
Ac.  Moderate  remuneration  required.— Address,  free,  to  Sigma, 
care  of  Mrs.  Catlin,  Baker,  -18,  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  Twenty. 

three  years,  A SITUATION  in  a Builder's  Office ; wolild 
make  himself  useful  in  the  practical  part  of  the  business  if  required, 
being  brought  up  as  a joiner,  Ac.  Satisfactory  reference  given  to 
his  last  situation.—  Address  II.  U.,  77.  Groiner-street,  Brunswick  - 
square,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  for  constant  employ,  a Good 

PLUMBER,  who  is  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  the 
other  branches  when  required.  Also  Six  PAINTERS;  wages -Is. 
per  day.— Application  to  tie  made  to  Mr.  GEO.  CHEELE,  Plum- 
ber, Uckfiola.  — None  need  apply  who  are  not  steady,  active 
workmen. 

f TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Person  of  considerable 

experience,  a Situation  us  Foreman  of  Plasterer's  Work  in 
general.  Hus  been  accustomed  to  superintend  extensive  works. 
Can  model,  if  required.  First-rate  reference  can  be  given  ns  to  fit- 
ness, integrity,  Ac.  Ac.  Direct  to  A,  B.,  16,  King’s-row,  Victoria- 
road,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a Situa- 
tion as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  General  Foreman  to  a 
Builder.  Satisfactory  reference  given  ns  to  respectability,  ability, 
and  sobriety.—  Please  to  address  to  L.  M.,  No.  8,  Henry-street, 
Blandfoid-square. 

N.B.  The  Advertiser  will  take  a quantity  of  Joiners' Work  or 
houses  to  finish  per  contract. 

_ IJ°  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

V*/ ANTED,  b}'  the  Advertiser,  aged  Tweuty- 
* , , years,  A SITUATION  where  he  could  make  himself 
uselul  to  his  employer,  haring  been  employed  for  the  last  five  years 
lu  a Surveyor’s  Office,  squaring  dimensions,  taking  plans  for  leases, 
making  working  drawings,  and  a slight  knowledge  of  measuring 
ami  making  out  artificers’  works.  Can  have,  good  reference  if  re- 
quired.—Address,  post-paid,’ to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Daloy,  22,  Pcntun-street, 
rentouville. 

^PHE  Parents  of  a Strong,  Active  Youth, 

Sixteen  years  of  age,  wish  to  put  liim  Indoor  Apprentice  for 
r ive  1 earn  to  the  Building  Business,  or  a general  Whitesmith.  A 
premium  of  251.  will  be  given.— Apply,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
H-  P - Kb,  Dorsct-atrcet,  Fleet-street.— Letters  pre-pnid. 

PLUMBERS  AND  GLAZIERS  OR  BUILDERS. 

HE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  wishes  for 

• £ SITUATION.  He  is  a good  plumber  and  glazier.  Any 
annlvHno'tio  n fi,u*  Win  a steady  competent  hand,  by 

-pfe PlUmber’ glazitr’ Rnd  rainkr’  Na 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  One  large  Volume, 
8vo.,  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  2 L 12s.  lid. 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, ami  mines.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo„  with 
1,2-11  Woodcuts,  21.  10s. 


The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 


Capt.  RATER  aud  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  MECHANICS.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrai — ■»- 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Prof.  H.  MOSELEY,  King's  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts,  8s. 

VIL 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 

ENGINEERING  aud  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  ii.  4s. 


TO  LET,  a compact,  and  convenient  wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  direotly  oppo- 
site the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  the 
above  trades,  having  excellent  water  and  land  carriage-ways.  For 
particulars,  apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Stungatc  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  Palace-road,  LambetK 

WOOLWICH. -WATERSIDE  PREMISES. 

O BE  LET  on  LEASE,  for  7,  14,  or  21 

years,  a capital  wharf,  with  a ncwly-crected  dwelling-house, 
sheds,  store-rooms,  and  stahling,  and  good  frontage  to  the  river, 
well  adapted  for  a timber  merchant,  coal  merchant,  engineer,  or 
Mr.  MARSH,  Auctioneer, 


A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT,  Seventh  Edition.  8vo., 
with  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Field-Book,  12s. 


CROCKER'SElementsof  LAND-SURVEYING. 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 1 1.  is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TI LLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 


BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 
comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  &c.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  O.8.,  &e.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 

METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

XVI. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCH  ITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOU  DON.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  31. 3s. 

XVII. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 
and  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31. 

xvii  r. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY  : a copious  Popular  Encycloptedia  of  Science,  &c. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 

XIX.  . 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated, .with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Dia- 
grams, 21s. 

a f Part  I.  PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  Gd. 

Separately  ( £urt n.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2vols.13s.0d. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  ou  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  ; or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering:  Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory 
of 'the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines ; Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  &c.  B.v  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  a Brickfield  in  full  work.  F.verv  prepara- 
tion has  been  made,  aud  is  in  operating  ‘ >r  a make  of  two  millions. 
There'is  a large  dome  kiln,  and  an  abundance  of  shedding.  Pi.lt  ary 
and  drain  tiles  are  made  on  the  premises.— Apply  to  Mr.  PEREIRA, 
Tile  Kilns,  Brixton-hill. 

DESIRABLE  BUILDING  LAND  for  small  Cottages  or  Houses 
close  to  Fulham  New  Church,  and  a short  remove  from  the  high 

O BE  LET,  upon  Building  Leases,  on 

very  advantageous  terms,  about  Three  Acres  of  Freehold 
- . 1,  presenting  a frontage  to  the  road  of  about  600  feet,  by  nn 
..Venice  depth  of  140  feet,  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of 
small  houses,  which  are  very  much  required  in  this  locality,  any 
house  of  this  kind  being  let.  Advances  may  be  made  to  respectable 
parties.  For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  FRED.  CHINN'OCK, 
Surveyor  and  Auctioneer.  28,  Regent-street;  of  Messrs.  WEBB, 
Solicitors,  22.  Sackville-street ; and  of  Mr.  STOCKTON,  at  tho  Cot- 
tage on  the  Land. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

VALUABLE  GROUND  TO  LET,  on 

Building  Leases,  in  good  situations,  and  money  advanced  if 
required.  A 1s«,  some  Carcases  for  sale  cheap.  Apply  to  BECKWITH 
and  SALMON,  Estate  aud  Land  Agents.  25,  Bucklersbury. 

EGENT-STREET.  Extensive  Premises 

TO  LET,  within  a few  doors  of  Regent-street,  consisting  of 


R 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Cla.v.  &c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  ail  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  1'ileB,  of 
every  description. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. -NOTICE  TO  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  6,  Adel  phi-terrace, 
7th  April,  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  bv  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  for  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  30th  day  of  April 
instant 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  the 
24* li  instant ; and  their  applications  must  he  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject,  may  he  had  at-  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  WEALE'S.  Architectural  Bookseller.  59,  High  Hoi  bom. 

Subsequent  Examinations  will  lie  held  in  the  months  of  July, 
Qctober.and  January,  or  atsuob  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  he  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS. 
Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1S47,  price  4s.. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining neariv  ll.OOO  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act  —To  be  had  at  tlic  office 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  aud  Architects’  Journal,"  10,  Fludycr-strcet, 
Whitehall ; Weale,  High  Holborn  : Sim  it,  in.  Maiimiai.i.,  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


THE  BOLDER, 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

arc  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  181,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square  (Master  J.  M.  Leigh. 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting.  Modelling,  Ac.  Ac.  The  Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art  — Term's,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMA N.  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Qreen-street,  Grosvcnor-squarc. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 


and  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  oMVestminstc 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72.  Prlnces-street,  Lambeth, 
stock  of  elbows  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  i imported  J uly  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  -Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITIIALL, 
Surveyor.  80,  Chehpside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

^ Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  bejr  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Euilders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrival  from  their 
quarries  nt  AUemangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  lie  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Laveudcr-picr,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARP,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  beps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  cxcouted 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut 


Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


/"ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


W- 

KNOTTING.— This  ncwlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thoa.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 


ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualifies 
tuallv  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  *>*•**» 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  tthon 
Many  substances  have  beeu  used  and  much 


j d much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 


Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tin 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  he  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  neat.  , _ ,, 

Bold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Vanush, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  (t4,  Long  A era 


rriODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

JL  manufactured  hy  CIIAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS.  CEMENT 
WORK*  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON.  . . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  - 


able  for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  Is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 


It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 


Ight  is  equ_  „ — — — 

under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  naiiits  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hattou- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
r Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purpose- 


apply  for  at  the  above  office 


By  the  Court. 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


IQ  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water-courses 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  Loudon  aud  the 
parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  4/  tli 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7,  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way.  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way.  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  nay 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  nt  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  lie  constructed  and 
made  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise.  , 

Aud,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  beeu  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
■will  not  allow  anv  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  nil  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  tills  office  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners ; and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  older  of  their  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  pi-eseut  when  called  on  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
sequence be  commenced  de  novo 

All  com municntion% made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  oft.  and  the  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.  . . _ . „ 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  i,  and  8 Vic- 
toria, a 3i)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served. and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  survey  or  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

iv-wm  c II  |.;itTSLF.T. 


LEWIS  C.  1IERTSLET,  Clerk. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying;  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off'  in  steam  : thereby  not- 
only  arc  the  impurities  of  the  feather  Itself  eutirelv  removed,  but  they  arc  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unplcnsaut  smell  of  the  stove, 

new  feat"  - ' ! ‘ J jg  ||  -- « 


r feathers  are  subject  to  that 


dressed  in  the  ordinary  w; 

* " '--  l from  all  i 

following 
i'll  Grey  Goose 


Mixed,  per  lb. 1: 

Grey  Goose  1 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  ft 
to  their  Establishment,  190,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenlmm- 


. la  8d.  I Best  Irish  White  Goose 

Foreign  Grey  Goose ss.  Od.  | Best  Dautzic  White  Goose  .... 

i taining  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  aud  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  o 

"VroOd. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

II ARLES LONGbegs  to  inform hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  cau  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; aud  borders  from  9d.  perfect. 


nil  la  3U.  per  loot  supemciai ; auu  corners  irom  an.  per  loot,  ruu  : 
id  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch. — 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Gash  only. 


THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  coll  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  : and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  arc  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  ouc- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Hatton-garden,  Holborn. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sole  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St,  Gobain  aud  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
■'  ’ ’ • 1 this  article,  which  stands 


generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money : — 

Crown  Gloss  cut  to  I Thirds 4 4 0 I Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 lo  o lid.,  2d.  and  2Jd.per 

foot  | C.C.C 2 2 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lend, 
Oil.  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  £6, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  nnd  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  slicw-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  nnd 
every  article  used  In  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  aud  all  materials  used 

bv  I lumber.-* 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  3,  Princes-strcet, 
Lclcester-square,  London. 

HERRING’SPATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingagate-street,  Loudon. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


3! 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  mid  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121.  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
1 materials,  superior  workmanship, 

I lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
!l  DOORS,  nnd  a large  variety  of 
j!  Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  safe. 
||  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
I the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
J|  mgs  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
- Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


J BARKER’S  DOOR,  SASH,  and  8HOP- 

• FRONT  MANUFACTORY,  83,  Theobald’fl-road.  Blooms- 


weights.  Is.  2d.  per  foot ; 2-inch 
ditto,  ditto,  Is.  3d.  per  foot ; 
2 inch  mitre  bar.  glazed  sashes 
nnd  frame,,  with  lines  and 
weights,  la  4d.  per  foot  ; Sj-ineh 
casement  sashes  and  frame 
Is.  !<1  per  foot  ; ditto,  glazed, 
Is-  5d.  per  foot ; lj-inch  four 
panel  square  doors,  8d.  per 

I-....*  • .1  mnl.  illfli,  iIOIa  10/1 


te rials  an<l  workmanship  warranted. 


foot ; 2-uich  ditto,  ditto,  

per  foot ; ditto,  moulded  both 
sides,  Is.  Old.  per  foot. 

All  kinds  of  joiners’  work 
prepared  land  fixed  if  preferred) 
• proportionate  prices.  Ma- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  sit 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-street  and  St  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  10s.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 


n be  finished  in  oil  o 


■r  colours  by  a sitting 


of  leBs  UVau  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  tlie  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  1 en  to 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses.,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 


low  price,  ami  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
jvi., -.TON,  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
13,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied|with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arches. 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
arc  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  aud  the  prin- 
cipal baukere,  cf^r*-lia*88 HI  gj  **"’  g 


jounscl  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  ' Their  cheapness  nnd  popu- 
' v have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
s of  the  gen-iiue  article,  which  arc  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 


chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 


DEANE  S G 


.....  „ „„Jiped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane.  London-bridge,"  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured labeL  inscribed,  

" 0.  and  J.  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  WilUam- 
street,  Loudou-bridgc.” 


PLASTERERS'  HAIR— To  Builders,  Plasterers,  4c. 

JEREMIAH  LORDAN,  Hair  and  Glue 

Merchant,  7,  Butlcrs-buildiugs,  Bermondsey.street,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his  large  stock  of  excellent 
Plasterers' Hair,  which  he  has  always  on  hand  at  the  following  very 
low  prices :— Common  ins-.  Best  X lus.  per  ton,  Glue  34s.  auu 

38s.  per  cwt  Cash  on  delivery,  nt  his  Warehouse. 


i RCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

L Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 


cliimuev-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,.  I . 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  &c.  4c., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  bv  JNo.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Muddlers.  4c.,  42,  Porker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  , , _ . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
machC'. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST’S WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriare.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  nnxing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  4c. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  mnnu- 
' icturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 


the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  j across  the  h 
side  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  ci 
tain  this.  


The  peculiar 

of  entirely  i 
lenient  to  us 

laying  or  plastering.  Satis- 

be  furnished  l>y  the  manufacturers.— 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  rcnd<HHgg|HMMtifaAH| 
season  for  exterior  work, 
factory  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS.  Millbank-street,  W 


KE  ENE’S  PAT  ENT  M A R BLE  C E M EN  T 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  winch 
may  either  be  prepared  for  jiaiut,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 

hy  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust, 

it  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  nnd  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  nnd  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Seel-strect,  Liverpool 


^REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT,  No.  2,  South  Wharf, _ Paddington.— Mea 


RUTTY  and  VEltEY  continue  to  supply  the  above  articles  upon 
the  same  terms  and  prices  as  heretofore,  and  will  be  most  happy  to 
receive  orders.  The  Lias  Cement  is  of  a beautiful  stone-colour,  free 
from  vegetation,  dues  not  crack,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  every  de- 
scription of  modelling  and  casting,  also  of  superior  quality  for  tun 
nefe,  sewers,  and  hydraulic  purposes.  GROUND  LIAS  LIME  ii 


especially  adapted  for  Sewers.  Dock  Walls,  and  for  Hydra  a 
Works  generally,  nnd  is  decidedly  superior  to  auy  other  Lime 
Cement  for  CONCRETE. 


All  persons  indebted  to  Mr.  1!.  GREAVES  are  requited  to  pay 
..ic  amount  due  to  Christmas  last,  to  Messrs.  K.  and  V.,  at  No.  2, 
South  Wharf 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  ami  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  tliis  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
iicoualv  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  8 and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  Ttiey  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 
lit  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  . 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

it  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  nil  kinds,  to  all  oi  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubltt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate.  4c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  aud 


vemun.  , , 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage^’ 


at  the 'same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of1 the > Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  18o,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  TIIE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced:— 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  busier,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 


will  keep  fresh  and  good  In  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  enn  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  lie  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 


or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Cc- 


e Inner  Walls  of 


laid  or  pointed  with  tills  Cement  will  remain  u „ — - 

severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  Trie  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 

nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  dc. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  Preferred- 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may _bc : obtained  on 
application  at  the  offico  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CD., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees.  S,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  Loudon  : of  whom  nlso  may  he  had. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  SToNE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  winch  will  fre- 
nucutlv  come  oil  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  .MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  sue- 
lion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  lutlie 
finish  producing  a pule  stoiic-Uke  effect,  produccable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  t application, -and  may  be  used 
by  any  Pointer,  In  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  .Marine 
situations. 


THE  BUILDER, 


No.  ccxvm. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1847. 

T the  end  of  November  last, 
we  were  the  first  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  the 
precise  nature  of  the  altera- 
tions that  were  contem- 
plated in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  embracing,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  official  referees,  important  provisions  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  in  the  event  of  fire.* 
Afterwards,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  entirely 
setting  at  rest,  by  a personal  survey,  reports 
against  the  stability  of  the  walls,  then  current; 
and  we  now  give  our  readers  an  elaborate  and 
correct  viewt  of  the  new  interior,  which  has 
been  constructed  in  a marvellously  short 
period,  and  with  great  skill  and  effect.  Not 
many  weeks  ago,  as  we  noted  at  the  time,  we 
had  seen  the  bare  inclosing  walls  standing  ex- 
posed, from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  and 
the  old  chandelier,  under  the  decorated  ceiling, 
blazing  in  extraordinary  contrast  with  the 
hubbub  and  apparent  ruin  below.  And  when 
we  entered  the  theatre  on  Tuesday  night  last, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  first  opened  for 
operatic  performances,  the  change  that  had 
been  effected  appeared  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, although  we  had  watched  the  progress 
step  by  step. 

A main  point  to  be  dwelt  on  is,  that  not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  with  which  the  works 
have  been  carried  on,  they  have  been  done  in 
the  soundest  and  most  substantial  manner,  and 
so  as  to  entitle  Mr.  Albano,  the  architect,  and 
all  concerned  in  them,  to  great  praise.  A brief 
record  of  the  proceedings,  before  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  the  house,  will  doubtless 
interest  many  of  our  readers. 

Wo  may  premise,  that  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  as  we  used  to  know  it,  was  erected 
in  1809  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert,  Smirke  ; the 
previously  existing  building  having  been  burnt 
down.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Freemasons  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1808,  and  the  building  was 
erected  and  opened  within  nine  months  from 
that  day.  It  is  reported  that  the  cost  was 
150,000/.: 

lurning,  then,  to  the  present  structure, 
operations  were  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
December  last;  but  during  the  week  there  were 
only  a few  workmen  employed,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  entire  possession  of  the  house. 
The  first  steps  included  moving  away  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  theatrical  property,  which 
had  been  stored  for  years  in  various  parts 
of  the  theatre,  and  was  useless.  Our  grand- 
fathers might  have  had  their  earliest  theatrical 
recollections  revived,  by  tricks  and  scenery  be- 
longingto  the  palmy  days  of  pantomime,  which 
had  long  slumbered  mid  dust  and  cobwebs. 

The  work  was  then  begun  in  earnest,  by 
pulling  down  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
theatre  within  the  external  walls,  and  the  inner 
foundation  walls  and  arches,  to  the  depth  of 
about  22  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pit  corridor. 
The  new  foundation  walls  for  carrying  the 
iron  columns  for  the  fronts  and  backs  of  boxes 
(thrown  considerably  farther  back),  and  the 
walls  for  the  new  stone  staircases,  were  com- 
menced about  the  2 1st  of  December,  by  bed- 


* Vol  IV.,  jj.  570. 
t See  p.  170  in  present  number. 
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ding  Yorkshire  landings  on  a good  gravelly 
soil,  with  four  double  courses  of  footings  in 
brick  and  cement,  five  bricks  thick  at  the  base. 
Between  the  new  foundation  walls  and  the  old 
main  walls,  fire-proof  arches  were  turned  in  brick 
and  cement  over  two  rooms  immediately  under 
the  level  of  the  ground  floor,  and  a second 
tier  again  above  these,  under  the  level  of  the  pit 
tier  of  boxes  and  corridor.  When  these  were 
completed,  the  fixing  of  thestone  bases  was  com- 
menced, to  receive  iron  columns  (from  6 to  8 in. 
in  diameter)  which  were  fitted  into  deep  sockets, 
their  caps  carrying  the  timbers  of  the  grand 
tier,  which  were  secured  with  bolts  going 
through  the  caps,  and  were  fastened  to  the 
main  walls  by  strong  iron  ties,  passing  through 
the  walls  with  nuts  and  washers.  These  caps 
carried  the  columns  and  timbers  of  the  next 
tier  ; and,  in  like  manner,  columns  were  re- 
peated for  each  of  the  tiers,  thus  obtaining  a 
continuous  bearing  from  the  foundation  walls. 
The  columns  are  10  feet  4 inches  apart  in  front, 
and  11  feet  6 inches  apart  at  the  back  of  the 
boxes.  The  last  tier  of  columns  had  flanches 
cast  on  them  to  receive  strong  story-posts, 
which  were  framed  into  the  roof.  While  the 
timbers  of  the  upper  tier  were  being  framed, 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  were  proceeding 
with  their  work  in  the  various  tiers  of  boxes 
and  corridors,  and  framing  the  timbers  and 
curbs  of  the  ceiling : these  are  carried  by 
cantilevers  framed  into  the  story-posts  before- 
mentioned.  'The  ceiling,  besides,  was  hung  to 
the  roof  with  strong  iron  straps  and  straining 
pieces,  which  gave  ground  for  a foolish  report 
that  the  new  ceiling  would  bring  down  the  old 
roof,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  dependant  on  it  only 
in  a very  slight  degree. 

The  ribs  for  the  new  ceiling,  which  has  a 
parabolic  section,  and  is  elliptical  in  plan,  are 
formed  each  of  two  pieces  of  plank,  cut  into 
proper  shape,  and  lined  on  the  face  with  £-inch 
battens,  from  2 to  3 inches  wide,  nailed  to  the 
ribs.  This  boarding  was  exposed  to  great  heat 
for  some  time,  that  no  shrinkage  might  after- 
wards take  place,  and  all  chinks  were  then 
filled  up,  and  canvass  was  fastened  all  over 
the  back  of  it  with  a strong  mixture  of  marine 
glue.  These  precautions  were  necessary,  be- 
cause, as  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  (painted 
on  paper  elsewhere,  and  brought  to  the  house 
ready  at  once  to  be  put  up)  is  fastened  to  the 
face  of  the  boarding,  any  shrinkage  afterwards 
would  probably  split  it. 

The  ceiling,  then,  being  thus  made  ready 
for  the  artists,  the  painting,  gilding,  and  other 
decorations  (to  be  afterwards  alluded  to),  and 
the  preparations  for  hanging  the  chandelier, 
were  finished,  and  the  scaffolding  struck  in 
order  to  complete  the  pit  and  stall  seats. 

We  ought  to  have  said  (although  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  Journal),  that 
when  building  the  foundation  walls  and 
cutting  the  shoulders  for  the  first  tier  of 
fire-proof  arches,  a course  of  bond  timber 
12  by  6 and  12  by  9 was  found,  which, 
although  apparently  sound,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  examine.  When  cut  into,  it  was 
seen  to  be  entirely  rotten  at  back,  and  was 
then  taken  out  in  short  lengths,  and  the  space 
filled  in  with  bricks  and  cement.  Other 
courses  were  afterwards  found  in  the  same 
rotten  condition,  and  were  then  removed,  to 
the  extent,  in  all,  of  about  1,400  feet  run.  A 
great  number  of  cills  and  lintels,  to  the  extent 
of  about  400  feet  run,  discovered  to  be  in  the 
same  state,  were  also  removed,  and  relieving 
arches  were  turned  in  their  stead.* 

Simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  the 

I or  some  remarks  on  this  circumstance,  and  the  use  of  wood 
bond  generally,  see  p.  33  ante. 
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above  works  a new  box-office  and  entrance 
were  made:  the  open-arched  arcade  in  Bow- 
street  was  inclosed,  and  the  adjoining  rooms 
extended  flush  with  the  fa9ade  of  the  building. 
A new  stage-entrance  and  stage-staircase,  and 
a large,  handsome  retiring  room,  of  the  whole 
width  of  the  stage,  under  the  proscenium,  have 
been  formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  musi- 
cians, with  very  ready  means  of  access  from 
the  street. 

1 he  grand  entrance  has  been  materially  im- 
proved; the  ceiling  of  the  hall  has  been  raised 
and  divided  into  panels,  filled  in  with  enriched 
mouldings,  supported  on  Doric  columns,  which 
are  formed  out  of  the  square  pillars  that  for- 
merly supported  the  ceiling  ; and  the  square 
ends  of  the  walls,  and  the  lintel  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  grand  staircase,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  a new  soffit  formed.  The  steps 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  hall,  have  been  taken  up  and 
refixed  further  in,  by  reducing  a very  wide 
landing  ; gaining  a clear  height,  by  raising  the 
lintel,  of  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  2 ft.  6 in.  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  steps.  The  ceiling  of  the  stair- 
case being  found  too  high  to  be  well-lighted, 
was  lowered.  These  alterations  are  im- 
portant, as  a full  view  can  now  be  obtained  of 
the  columns  and  ceiling  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, whereas  before  only  the  margin  of  the 
cornice  at  foot  of  columns  on  staircase  was 
visible. 

The  arched  colonnade  leading  from  Bow- 
street  to  the  Piazza,  Covent-garden,  has  been 
covered  in,  some  of  the  spaces  with  doors  and 
some  with  sashes,  and  converted  into  an  en- 
trance-hall and  crush-room  for  the  pit, — a 
great  convenience.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  with  beams  and  Doric 
columns  ; two  fire-places  have  been  made  in  it, 
and  the  floor  raised.  The  access  to  the  house 
here  is  by  a flight  of  steps  right  and  left.  The 
pit  is  approached  by  means  of  these  stairs,  and 
is  entered  at  the  back  only. 

The  old  gallery-staircase  in  Bow-street,  ad- 
joining the  Bedford-avenue,  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  space  it  occupied  formed  into  a 
vestibule  to  the  pit  crush-room,  by  turning 
fire-proof  arches  over  the  basement  to  carry 
the  stone  paving.  The  adjoining  room,  for- 
merly the  treasury,  is  converted  into  a cloak 
and  ticket-room,  and  another  room  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  nightly  guard. 

At  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  under  the 
floor  of  the  Shakspeare  room,  where  consider- 
able alterations  have  been  made,  trusses  of 
timber  and  iron  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  girders,  their  bear- 
ing being  increased  by  inclosing  the  arched 
arcade  below.  The  space  the  gallery  stair- 
case formerly  occupied  has  been  floored  over 
and  paved  level  with  the  saloon  and  corridor  of 
the  grand  tier.  Two  mezzanine  floors,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  grand  saloon,  have  been  taken 
down  to  give  these  rooms  the  same  height  as 
the  saloon  ; and  by  these  arrangements  have 
been  formed  a handsome  suite  of  anti  and 
crush-rooms  from  the  grand  staircase,  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  theatre.  The 
arched  staircase  which  was  formerly  in  the 
saloon,  communicating  with  upper  tier  of 
boxes,  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  ceiling 
divided  into  three  compartments,  supported  by 
Ionic  columns  and  entablature. 

The  walls  of  the  saloon,  we  may  mention 
here,  are  hung  with  a green  watered  paper, 
with  white  and  gold  ornamental  dressings  to 
the  doors  and  other  openings.  The  wood- 
work is  painted  satin-wood;  the  columns 
Sienna  marble. 

Before  terminating  our  notice  of  the  struc- 
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tural alterations,  we  must  mention  one  great  im- 
provement outside.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  parish,  the  road  in  front  of  the  grand  en- 
trance has  been  remodelled,  and  a tram-way 
for  carriages  formed  beneath  the  portico,  so 
that  visitors  are  set  down  under  cover  most 
conveniently. 

The  royal  entrance,  in  Hart-street,  has  been 
considerably  improved ; as  have  also  the 
approaches  to  the  Queen's  box  and  the  retire- 
ing-room. 

We  will  now  again  enter  the  house  and  see 
what  has  been  effected  there.  Our  engraving 
will  aid  us  in  giving  a clear  idea  of  the  brilliant 
appearance  it  presents.  The  face  of  the 
centre  box  on  the  ground  tier,  is  18  feet  9 in. 
further  from  the  curtain  than  it  originally 
was,  thus  elongating  the  horse-shoe  form  to 
that  extent,  and  rendering  the  lines  of  the 
boxes  very  beautiful.  Each  tier  above  recedes 
still  further,  the  top-most  being  2 feet  3 inches 
behind  the  lowest.  The  stage  has  been  brought 
forward  9 feet  into  the  house ; and  the  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  is  59  feet,  including  the  orchestra, 
which  is  12  feet  6 in.  deep,  and  accommodates 
eighty-five  musicians.  The  greatest  width  of 
the  internal  area,  is  62  feet  ;*  in  front  of  the  or- 
chestra it  is  54  feet  8 inches.  The  greatest 
height  of  the  house  is  about  54  feet.+  The 
height  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which  form 
the  proscenium,  as  shewn  in  the  engraving,  is 
25  feet  10  inches  ; the  diameter  2 feet. 

In  the  old  house,  it  will  be  remembered, 
there  were  four  tiers  of  boxes,  includ- 
ing the  slips  ; in  the  present  we  have 
six.  The  centre  portion  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  tiers  is  appropriated  as  an  amphi- 
theatre for  the  general  public,  with  seven  rows 
of  seats  in  each,  extending  backward  over  the 
corridor  below.  Above  these,  in  the  sixth 
tier,  is  the  gallery. 

The  area  of  the  house  is  wholly  filled  with 
stalls;  half  being  reserved  under  that  name, 
the  other  half  forming  the  pit.  The  seats 
here  are  all  circular  in  plan,  as  they  are  also 
in  the  amphitheatres. 

Our  engraving  shews  the  boxes  divided 
on  every  tier  by  caryatides  ; and  this,  when 
the  house  is  completed,  will  be  the  case.  At 
present  the  caryatides  are  up  on  the  grand 
tier  only,  so  that  there  is  a want  of  apparent 
support  for  the  ceiling.  When  these  are  fixed* 
the  effect  in  this  respect  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  spaces  between  the  caryatides 
are  each,  for  the  most  part,  divided  into  two 
boxes,  by  moveable  partitions  and  diapery,  not 
shewn  in  the  engraving. 

The  figures,  together  with  all  the  orna- 
ments in  relief  on  the  boxes,  proscenium,  &c., 
are  moulded  of  a material  called  canabic,  for 
which  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Albano, 
has  a patent.  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  com- 
posed of  hemp : it  is  light,  takes  a sharp  im- 
pression, and  is  moreover  cheaper  than  papier 
mdchi.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  durable, 
too,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is. 

Let  us  now  describe  these  ornaments  some- 
what in  detail.  The  sixth  tier  has  been 
mounted  with  a large  festoon  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  sustained  by  raised  ornaments  at  equal 
distances,  the  cushion  (which,  as  well  as  all 
the  hangings,  is  of  red  damask)  being  sup- 
ported by  rich  gilt  moulding  ; the  lower  freize 
is  likewise  richly  gilt.  The  fifth  tier  is  covered 
with  panels  in  the  Renaissance  style,  each  panel 
embracing  an  equal  division  of  the  front  of  the 

* 2 ■wider  than  the  Queen’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
6 ‘eet  wid<  r than  that? of  Drury  Lane. 

t Thi.' height  of  the  former  house  was  51  feet 

..  the  Qu«o«  Theatre 56  .. 

..  Drury  I. sue  60 
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house,  with  a drop  of  flowers  and  shell  between 
them,  and  rich  frieze  moulding.  The  fourth 
tier  is  mounted  with  similar  panels,  but  in  the 
centre  of  each  is  a Satyr’s  head,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  is  bold  and  good.  These  panels 
are  connected  by  a continuous  stream  of 
flowers,  which  renders  them  complete.  The 
frieze  moulding  is  repeated.  The  third  tier  is 
arranged  with  seventeen  panels,  the  centres  of 
which  are  oval  medallions,  all  having  different 
subjects,  in  bold  relief,  surrounded  with  oak 
wreaths  and  acorns  richly  mounted,  the  four 
seasons,  and  other  subjects,  being  tastefully 
executed.  The  ground  of  these  panels  and 
medallions,  and  panel  ornaments,  is  a turquoise 
blue  ; the  figures  are  finished  in  flake  white, 
and  draperies  and  other  parts  in  gold.  The 
frieze  here  is  a bold  ornament,  composed  of  a 
large  scroll  with  figures  of  Pan,  &c.,  and  boys 
with  musical  instruments  introduced.  This, 
surmounted  by  an  egg-and-tongue-moulding 
in  white  and  gold,  completes  the  tier,  with  the 
capping  moulding.  The  second,  or  grand 
tier,  is  mounted  with  a rich  acanthus  leaf,  with 
a massive  moulding  below  finished  in  imitation 
ormolu.  The  frieze  above  the  acanthus  leaf 
is  of  a light  character,  the  design  being 
composed  of  small  figures  of  Cupid, — some  re- 
posing in  the  centre  in  a nest,  and  others  flying 
towards  the  centre, — the  remaining  part  being 
filled  up  with  roses  and  other  flowers.  The 
capping  moulding  is  here  again  of  a rich  and 
varied  design.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  panels,  which  are  light 
blue,  the  whole  of  the  house  is  white  and  gold, 
producing  a charming  effect. 

Colour  is  reserved  for  the  ceiling,  the  deco- 
rations of  which  are  shewn  clearly  in  our  en- 
graving. It  may  be  stated  broadly  as  80  feet 
in  length,  and  60  in  width,  and  was  painted 
bylSignori  Ferri  and  V^erardi,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  figures,  which  we  believe 
were  executed  by  M.  Zarra.  The  decorations 
on  the  ceiling  consist  of  a large  scroll  centre- 
ornament,  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation, and  gilt,  and  mounted  with  bold  fruit- 
and-flower-moulding,  with  egg-and-tongue, 
and  other  small  members,  so  as  to  form  five 
different  margins,  which  are  embraced  on  the 
outer  edge  by  eight  massive  shields,  and  again 
are  connected  with  lines  of  golden  rope, 
running  to  the  outer  circle  of  the  ceiling. 
There  are  four  groups,  connected  by  garlands. 
The  group  nearest  to  the  proscenium  repre- 
sents Music  and  her  many  attributes,  with 
Infant  Genius.  Lyrical  Tragedy  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  bouse.  On  the  right  is  Comedy  ; 
on  the  left,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  with  a 
metaphysical  presentment  of  Art.  The  exte- 
rior architectural  border  is  in  high  relief,  and 
embraces  four  divisions  — Astronomy,  Me- 
chanics, Trade,  and  Commerce,  environed  by 
figures  and  decorations  in  lower  relief.  Other 
groups  represent  the  Seasons ; and  the  names 
of  celebrated  composers  are  given  in  tablets. 
The  painted  ceiling  terminates  on  a very  bold 
egg- moulding,  which  is  gilt,  and  forms  also  the 
cornice  of  the  top  tier  of  boxes. 

In  the  proscenium  ceiling,  the  same  egg- 
moulding is  repeated,  and  formed  into  margins 
with  a frieze,  consisting  of  birds  and  squirrels 
in  high  relief,  gilt.  This  is  introduced  again 
in  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  ceiling  ; the 
centre  part  is  formed  into  smaller  panels  by 
moulding,  the  centres  of  which  are  filled  with 
ornamental  paintings.  In  the  centre  are  the 
royal  arms.  The  columns,  with  their  capitals, 
are  also  white  and  gold.  The  spandrel  above 
contains  on  one  side  a figure  representing 
Britannia,  and  on  the  other  a figure  of  Italy, 
on  gold  backgrounds. 


The  front  of  the  boxes,  it  may  be  observed, 
swells  out  at  the  foot,  which,  besides  affording 
convenience  to  the  occupants,  materially  aids 
the  effect  by  reflecting  the  light.  The  form 
of  the  proscenium  too,  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  displays  very  excellent  taste. 

The  chandelier  is  of  large  size,  and  would  of 
itself  light  the  house  sufficiently;  there  are, 
however,  in  addition,  branches  for  wax  candles, 
projecting  from  the  front  of  the  grand  tier 
and  second  tier. 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  seated 
in  the  house  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — There 
are  eight  proscenium  boxes,  thirty  in  the  pit 
tier,  thirty-four  in  the  grand  tier,  thirty-four 
in  the  third  tier,  twenty-eight  in  the  fourth 
tier,  twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  tier,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  the  sixth  tier,  or  190  in  all. 


Allowing  six  persons  to  a box,  these  will 

seat  coramodiously 1,140 

The  stalls  hold  256 

The  pit  203 

The  amphitheatres  148  each 296 

The  gallery 300 

Making  in  the  whole  ....  2,255 

Exclusive  of  standing  room.  Judging, 


however,  from  the  number  of  persons  in  many 
of  the  boxes  on  Tuesday  night,  this  may  be 
considered  under  the  mark. 

The  means  of  properly  heating  and  ventila- 
ting the  house  appear  to  have  received  due 
attention.  Hot-air  stoves  are  fitted  up  under 
the  pit  stalls,  with  flues  to  conduct  the  warmed 
air  over  the  house;  and  every  gas-lamp  in  the 
corridors  has  a ventilating-pipe  above  it.  On 
these,  and  some  other  points,  however,  we 
reserve  our  opinion,  not  venturing  to  form  one 
hastily.  For  the  extinguishing  of  fire,  should 
it  occur,  mains,  supplied  from  cisterns  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  are  provided,  with 
cocks  and  hose  on  each  tier. 

As  regards  the  conveyance  of  sound,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  the  new  opera-house  sin- 
gularly successful.  During  the  performance  we 
visited  every  part  of  the  house,  and  found  in 
every  place  that  the  lowest  sound  from  the  stage 
was  distinctly  audible.*  The  boxes  are  all  lined 
with  wood;  the  walls  of  the  corridors,  the 
Queen's  entrance,  and  the  grand  staircase  are 
rendered  with  Martin’s  patent  cement. 

As  to  the  cost,  concerning  which  some  in- 
quiries have  been  made  of  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  positively  ; the  nature  of  the  works 
precluded  specific  contracts,  and  the  accounts 
have  not  yet  been  made  up.  40,000/.  will 
probably  not  cover  it. 

Mr.  Albano  richly  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  can  be  offered  to  him.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  he  has  never  left  the  spot, 
and  lias  himself,  as  we  are  informed,  designed 
and  arranged  the  whole,  whether  structural  or 
decorative.  He  has  earned  for  himself  a 
good  reputation  both  as  a constructor  and  an 
artist. 

The  whole  of  the  decorations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ceiling  before  mentioned,  were 
ably  executed  under  his  direction,  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  of  the  Regent’s-circus.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  all  the  Canabic  ornaments 
were  painted  and  gilt  while  the  other  works 
were  being  proceeded  with,  and  were  put  up 
afterwards  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
builder  employed  was  Mr.  Holland.f 

* for  some  remarks  on  this  head,  see  p.  129,  anti.  For  others 
on  theatres  generally,  p.  81,  &c. 

t The  official  referees,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Buildings  Act,  have  made  Beveral  surveys.  Feb.  15th,  when  the 
walls  were  up,  and  “the  timbers,  floors,  roofs,  and  partitions 
fixed,’’  Sir.  Husking  and  Sir.  Poynter  wrote,  “ That,  so  far  us  the 
works  in  the  alteration  and  re-construction  of  the  interior  of  the 
theatre  have  been  executed,  they  have  been  done  in  a sound,  work- 
manlike, and  satisfactory  manner  ; and,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
Act,  we  hereby  certify  our  approval  of  the  same."  And  ultimately 
i March  31stl  they  certified,  "With  regard  to  the  works  comprised 
iu  the  said  alterations  in  and  to  the  said  building,  that  they  have 
been  built  sufficiently  strong,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  set  to  be 
1 safe." 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 

| INFLUENCED  BY  ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

All  are  ready  to  impute  the  causes  of  failure 
to  any  other  object  than  themselves;  but  we 
believe  that  we  truly  ascribe  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  profession  of  architecture  to  architects. 
And,  whatever  other  causes  there  are,  that 
contribute  to  ill-success,  there  is  one  which  we 
are  bound  to  consider,  viz.,  education.  We 
have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  “engineering” 
is  but  one  department  of  architecture.  But  the 
general  world  believe,  that  they  are  as  much 
distinct  as  law  and  medicine  ; and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  strength  and  stress  of  timber,  the 
designing  of  iron  roofs,  of  buildings  under 
water,  and  many  similar  matters,  which  an 
“architect”  must  comprehend,  properly  to 
practise  his  profession,  even  as  it  is  understood 
by  some,  are  held  to  have  no  connection  with 
architecture,  but  to  be  the  province  of  engi- 
neers. This  is  not  merely  a popular  opinion. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  works  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  an  extensive  coffer- 
dam and  river  wall  were  required.  To  whom 
must  this  be  entrusted?  We  might  be  ex- 
cused for  supposing  the  architect;  but  the 
Government  thought  otherwise, — it  was  notan 
architect’s  business, — they  consulted  an  engi- 
neer. Now,  why  the  delusion,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
that  architecture  and  “engineering”  are  two 
professions,  and  that  an  amount  of  knowledge 
is  required  in  the  latter,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
unnecessary  in  the  former,  should  be  so  care- 
fully fostered,  we  do  not  understand.  We  cannot 
have  the  least  objection  to  any  one  devoting 
hie  chief  time  and  attention  to  the  construction 
of  railways,  or  of  reservoirs,  or  of  harbours, 
any  more  than  we  have  to  his  choosing,  as  his 
main  object  of  study  and  professional  practice, 
any  other  department, — ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, or  domestic  architecture,  or  whatever 
I else  he  may  think  most  worthyor  best  adapted 
! in  his  particular  case,  of  being  made  a prin- 
cipal. But  it  does  not  follow,  if  really  lie  is 
I properly  qualified  to  undertake  any  of  these, 

| that  he  ceases  to  be  an  architect,  anv  more 
j than  that  he  who  has  become  celebrated  for 
I some  class  of  diseases,  ceases  to  be  a physi- 
cian. 

The  right  course  of  education  has  yet  to  be 
prescribed  for  the  united  profession,  although 
it  has  been  attempted  in  one  branch.  We  would 
have  the  pursuit  of  architecture  free  to  any 
who  may  choose  to  qualify  themselves  for  it, 
but  we  do  say  there  is  danger,  when  the  in- 
llux  of  a new  class  is  accompanied  by  a name 
for  that  which  was  already  defined, — that  a 
course  of  training  may  he  substituted,  not  less 
empirical  than  that,  the  supposed  defects  of 
which  may  have  led  to  the  innovation.  He 
who  designs  a church  or  a palace  must  not 
be  a designer  merely  of  that  small  portion 
which  meets  the  eye;  and  he  who  is  fitted  to 
design  a bridge,  a lighthouse,  or  a factory, 
must  be  something  more  than  a calculator. 
There  is,  indeed,  but  one  profession,  and  one 
I preparatory  course.  That  pursuit  it  is  no  ill- 
considered  assertion  to  say,  is  of  more  exten- 
sive scope  than  any  which  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  man,  or  of  which  any  recognized 
appellation  so  utterly  fails  to  give  an  impres- 
; sion.  The  term  architecture,  which  some 
would  confine  to  the  art , whilst  they  admit  the 
impossibility  of  a separate  existence  of  that 
“ art,”  is  inadequate,  even  when  employed  as  it 
i is  more  generally  by  architects.  Painting  and 
s sculpture,  in  their  highest  walks,  and  orna- 
i mental  art  in  most  of  its  departments,  we  have 
i already  taken  some  pains  to  shew,  belong  to  the 
I profession  of  the  architect.  The  resources  of 
' what,  with  the  insufficiency  of  language,  we 
i call  “ architecture,”  are  in  every  beautiful  form 
; and  natuial  production,  and  in  the  laws  which 
i regulate  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  and 
i necessarily  demand  qualifications  in  the  pro- 
I fessor,  which  scarcely  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
I limit.  Now  we  believe,  that  “architecture,”  if 
i the  education  necessary  for  it  were  conducted 
■ somewhat  in  the  manner  which  we  hope  to  be 
s able  partially  to  indicate,  would  present  the 
i nearest  approach  to  these  qualifications  which 
any  prescription  will  supply,  and  that  the  use 
of  a new  term,  one  much  less  comprehensive 
t than  that  till  lately  adopted  universally,  is  only 
calculated  to  mislead.  VVe  have  recognized 
i the  principle  of  subdivision  into  departments, 
as  necessary  in  any  profession,  and  our  mean- 
ing will  be  still  further  shewn. 

We  have  said,  that  we  are  anxious  to  open 


our  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  im- 
pediments to  success  in  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, by  a confession  of  the  miserably 
imperfect  state  of  architectural  education. 
That  a pursuit  in  life,  which  more  than  any 
requires  a prescribed  course  of  study,  as  well 
as  every  aid,  essential  for  the  speedy  transac- 
tion of  mere  drudgery  of  business,  should  be 
precisely  that  which  is  most  deficient  in  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  is  a circumstance  which 
should  ere  this  have  received  much  greater  at- 
tention. We  fear  that  there  is  reason  to  say, 
that  the  attainments  for  which  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  thought  worthy  to  hold  the  chair 
of  the  Royal  Society,  are  now  inadequately 
appreciated  by  “ architects,”  and  the  education 
necessary  for  the  profession  of  architecture, 
can  be  in  no  degree  complete,  unless  it  holds 
in  an  important  rank,  objects  of  study,  for 
which  a higher  reputation,  justly  or  not,  is 
generally  ascribed  to  “ engineers.”  Admitting 
that  at  the  commencement  of  railway  construc- 
tion, architects  were  strangely  blind  to  the 
opportunities  open  to  them,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  new  class,  called  into  existence,  shewed 
an  energy  in  supplying  any  disadvantages 
which  they  may  have  possessed,  and  that  they 
soon  rendered  themselves  best  fitted  to  under- 
take these  ivorks.  But  the  circumstance, 
which  we  believe  we  are  accurately  stating, 
that  architects  would  not,  at  sufficiently  short 
notice,  have  qualified  themselves  for  these  un- 
dertakings, so  as  to  ensure  a successful  result 
with  the  same  certainty  as  in  the  case  of  a 
building,  shews  that  professional  education  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  a preparation  for  the 
practice  of  a comprehensive  profession,  to  be 
expended  according  to  the  direction  into  which 
unforseen  influences  may  lead.  Scholastic 
education  is  rightly  intended  to  be  the  prepa- 
ration for  active  life,  the  particular  course  of 
which  it  is  felt  to  be  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
arrange, and  the  most  important  knowledge 
which  it  is  sought  to  impart,  is  that  which  is 
universally  applicable,  and  indispensable, 
whatever  may  be  the  calling  of  the  future 
man.  A profession  is  chosen,  and  the  student 
has  made  a nearer  approach  to  his  future 
course,  yet  comparatively  all  must  still  be  un- 
certain; and  even  later  in  life,  he  knows  not 
at  any  time,  to  what  department  the.  altered 
prospects  of  a day  may  require  the  devotion  of 
bis  energies.  His  only  sale  course  to  provide 
for  the  future,  whether  as  a school- boy,  or  as 
an  architectural  student,  is  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  elements,  to  lay  up  so 
many  talents,  that  out  of  these,  he  may  select 
such  as  opportunities  will  allow  the  cultivation 
of,  since,  as  one  deep  thinker  and  poet  has 
said,  we  do  not  forget  knowledge ; ac- 
quirements are  always  retained,  though 
they  may  await  the  demand  of  an  actual 
want,  to  call  them  into  vitality  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  that  there  is  no 
course,  collegiate  or  otherwise,  prescribed  as  a 
preparation  for  the  profession — no  examination 
and  diploma  to  distinguish  him, as  an  architect, 
who  may  be  confided  in,  in  what  involves  im- 
mense outlay,  as  well  as  health  and  comfort — 
but  that  nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of 
a system,  has  ever  been  suggested.  Conse- 
quently, a student — if  the  name  be  not  pro- 
faned in  thus  using  it — follows  the  bent  of  iiis 
taste  or  impulse,  and — mere  drawing  excepted 
— it  is  only  a chance  whether  what  he  takes 
up  will  ever  be  called  for  in  active  life.  The 
object  of  all  education  should  be,  to  make  the 
mind  an  index  to  knowledge,  rather  than  to 
attempt  completion  in  a few  things.  For  all 
professions,  that  education  would  be  best, 
which  might  perhaps  be  styled  “ superficial,” 
and  it  will  require  the  full  amount  of  exertion 
to  attain  even  that.  Thus,  drawing  should  be 
mastered  in  all  its  departments;  facility  in  ex- 
pressing the  ideas  should  be  held  one  of  the 
tools  of  the  art,  indispensible  as  compass  and 
rule,  rather  than  an  accomplishment,  in  which 
skill  could  necessarily  be  obtained  only  by 
a few.  Mechanics  and  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mathematics,  are  of 
more  moment  to  the  architectural  student,  than 
is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  every  characteris- 
tic of  some  one  style  of  architecture.  In  the 
former  case,  the  elements  of  future  researches 
are  acquired  ; in  the  latter,  too  valuable  time 
is  taken  from  this  elementary  course,  which 
would  be  productive,  in  hazardous  conjecture 
upon  the  chances  of  life.  Measuring  and 
estimating  work,  the  principles  of  design  and 


construction,  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  th° 
constructive  details,  the  anatomy  of  ordinary 
buildings,  to  delineate  them  accurately  in 
drawings,  should  be  then,  the  matter  of  earnest 
attention  in  the  student,  rather  than  those  more 
abstruse  researches  which  require  the  attention 
of  the  architect.  In  short,  it  is  politic,  so  far  to 
provide  for  the  chances  of  the  future,  that  no 
subject  that  maysuddenly  require  consideration, 
will  have  to  be  deferred  during  the  attainment 
of  elements.  How  many  have  had  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  such  subjects  as  we  have 
mentioned,  when  time  was  much  too  valuable 
to  be  so  expended. 

The  preparation  for  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, we  said,  involves  far  more  labour 
than  it  would,  were  there  more  system  in 
some  departments  of  its  practice,  matters 
of  business,  rather  than  of  art  or  science, 
that  scarcely  deserve  to  have  the  labour  of 
study , and  yet  are  essential  to  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  Even  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  might  be  presented  to  the  reader 
in  such  concise  form,  that  there  might  be  rea- 
sonable hope  of  acquiring  a comparatively 
accurate  insight  into  them,  during  the  limits 
of  ordinary  life.  The  existence  of  many 
departments  of  architecture  is  thus  for- 
gotten, and  the  art  itself,  the  main 
end  of  architecture,  has  little  influence. 
Time  and  thought  have  to  be  expended,  and 
memory  burdened  with  what  should  be  matters 
of  routine,  or  have  proper  aids  for  reference. 
Contrast  the  state  of  chemical  science,  previous 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  nomenclature,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  combining 
equivalents,  and  the  state  of  that  science  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  mechanical  facilities 
from  these  aids.  Consider  the  unnecessary 
outlay  of  time,  through  the  want  of  con- 
cise tables  of  reference,  through  having  for 
one  fact  to  read  through  volumes,  instead  of 
consulting  indices.  'The  price-books  may  well 
exemplify  our  meaning:  before  there  were 
such  aids,  the  attention  must  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  ait,  merely  to  preserve  in  the 
recollection  what  can  be  much  better  got  by 
reference.  What  knowledge  of  history  could 
one  retain,  or  acquire,  without  chronological 
tables?  He  who  consulted  a good  atlas, 
might  have  a better  knowledge  of  geography 
than  one  who  merely  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  though  the  one  might  devote  a day,  and 
the  latter  a life,  to  the  undertaking.  In  any 
other  study,  every  aid  that  can  shorten  the  la- 
bour of  the  student  is  diligently  provided  ; in 
every  other  profession  there  are  manuals,  pre- 
cedents, and  data  of  every  kind.  Yet  in  the 
profession  of  architecture,  we  do  not  even  know 
a book  which  gives  information,  as  to  the  usual 
routine  in  carrying  out  a work,  the  duties  of 
the  architect,  and  the  rates  of  professional  re- 
muneration for  various  services.  Were  there 
such  an  authority — as  there  ought  to  be — uni- 
versally admitted  as  such,  a week  would  suffice 
to  give  what  now  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in 
getting  at  all,  and  to  many,  how  great  would 
be  the  timeThen  allowed  for  higher  objects. 
G wilt’s  Encyclopaedia,  and  Bartholomew’s 
Specifications,  both  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
jected with  some  knowledge  of  such  wants, 
yet  only  aid  in  supplying  them.  A good  book 
of  precedents,  and  data  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  land,  leases,  contracts,  valuations, 
forms  of  proceeding  with,  and  rights  of,  local 
hoards,  forms  of  notices,  and  agreements,  is 
equally  necessary. 

How  much  may  be  done  by  method  in  im- 
parting information,  the  pamphlets  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  have  shown,  and  the 
“ Church  Schemes,”  published  by  the  same 
Society,  are  also  instances  of  something  re- 
sembling what  we  wish  to  see  in  many  branches 
of  investigation.  And  how  much  time  would 
be  saved  by  architects,  were  there  merely  a 
depdt  for  inventions  connected  with  buildings, 
as  lately  pointed  out  in  this  Journal?  In 
fact: — we  repeat — system  and  order,  are  the 
life  and  soul  of  every  study,  and  of  the  prac- 
tice of  every  profession,  and  every  aid  which 
can  contribute  to  them,  will  prove  a propor- 
tionate gain  to  those  researches,  which  really 
require  the  unfettered  energy,  the  full  devotion 
of  intellectual  power.  He  who  would  lay  down 
a fit  course  of  study  for  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, would  be  the  author  of  a national 
good.  We  trust  we  have  before  contributed 
something  to  the  knowledge  of  what  archi- 
tecture is,  and  of  wbat  should  be  the  ingre- 
dients of  that  study. 
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THE  BUILDER 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE  SEEN  AS 
THE  COMMITTEE  WISHED  IT. 

SITES  FOR  MONUMENTS. 

The  consummation  of  the  committee’s  hopes, 
(the  removal  of  the  scaffolding,  and  waste  of 
a little  more  money,)  seems  likely,  if  any  thing 
in  this  world  can  do  so,  to  open  their  eyes,  so 
long  wilfully  blinded.  Every  spar  that  is  taken 
down  makes  the  monstrous  disproportion  of 
statue  to  arch,  the  former  being  looked  at  as  a 
part  of  the  latter,  more  evident,  and  the  height 
and  impropriety  of  the  arch  as  a pedestal 
merely,  if  it  i3  to  be  so  considered,  more 
glaring.  The  proceedings  here  have  been  so 
discreditable  to  us  as  a nation,  in  an  artistical 
point  of  view,  that  we  blush  when  reflecting  on 
them.  How  much  longer  the  farce  is  to  be 
played  seems  uncertain.  It  must  be  much  more 
to  the  amusement  of  neighbouring  nations  than 
ourselves. 

The  Westminster  Review  (for  April)  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present  position  of  the 
group,  yet  modestly  says,  “ remove  the  arch 
rather  than  the  statue  ;”  and  suggests  “ that 
the  arch  should  be  at  once  pulled  down,  and 
its  materials  applied  to  some  purpose  of  orna- 
ment and  utility  combined.  The  site  is  not  a 
bad  one  for  an  equestrian  monument,  placed 
nearer  the  ground,  and  the  arch  is  only  an  im- 
pediment to  the  carriage  way.  We  would 
throw  the  upper  part  of  Grosvenor-place,  and 
a corner  of  the  Green-park,  into  a square,  and 
place  the  Duke  in  the  centre,  with  his  back  to 
the  eastern  front  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
This  arrangement  of  the  ground  would  give 
cheerfulness  and  space  to  approaches  now  in- 
conveniently narrow,  and  would  admit  of  much 
more  pleasing  architectural  decoration,  in  the 
shape  of  entrance  lodges  to  the  parks,  than 
that  which  has  been  attempted  and  overdone 
in  a triumphal  arch  of  misplaced  and  pompous 
pretension.” 

And  this  is  said  because,  as  set  forth  pre- 
viously, the  writer  feels  that  the  arch  was  in- 
tended to  receive  sculpture  and  has  it  not. 
Surely,  the  proper  course  will  he  to  allow  the 
architect  to  carry  out  his  original  design,  and 
to  give  the  arch  that  amount  of  decoration 
which  it  requires. 

The  re  viewer  remarks,  as  curious,  that  among 
all  the  arguments  used  for  the  removal  of  the 
statue,  the  consideration  of  aspect  in  reference 
to  light  seems  to  have  escaped  attention, 
and  shews  that  its  principal  front,  viewed  on 
the  north  side,  necessarily  appears  as  a dark 
and  lifeless  mass. 

“Although  there  can  be  no  absolute  obscu- 
rity on  any  side  of  an  insulated  building,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  every  lofty  edifice  throws  a 
shadow  to  the  north,  by  which  minute  deco- 
rations are  necessarily  hidden,  or  partially  con- 
cealed. When  not  hidden,  they  can  seldom 
be  viewed  to  advantage  on  the  north  side,  be- 
cause the  spectator,  having  the  sun  in  his  face, 
is  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  surrounding 
them. 

The  aspect  of  every  building  or  monument, 
designed  for  the  embellishment  of  a great  city, 
requires  to  be  as  carefully  considered  as  the 
choice  of  a position  for  valuable  paintings  in 
a public  gallery.  Members  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy have  abundant  reason  for  knowing,  that, 
when  a picture  is  hung  between  cross  lights,  | 
or  placed,  like  a window-shutter,  between  the 
sun  and  the  spectator,  the  object  of  the  artist 
is  as  much  defeated  as  if  the  colours  were 
brushed  from  his  canvass  ; and  so  with  build- 
ings. The  architect  who  may  sketch  upon 
paper  a cheerful-looking  residence,  often  dis- 
appoints his  employer  by  unavoidably  giving  it 
an  air  of  gloom,  if  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  build  his  principal  front  with  a northern 
aspect.  It  is  only  by  boldness  of  outline,  or 
deep  projecting  masses,  that  a building,  stand- 
ing in  its  own  shadow,  can  be  distinguished  at 
a distance  from  a bare  wall  or  mound  of  the 
same  height.” 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  a knowledge  of 
this  fact,  on  the  part  of  the  architect  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  was  the  reason  why,  while  he 
lavished  decoration  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  he  left  the  north  quite  plain. 

The  real  arguments  against  the  continuance 
of  the  statue  on  the  arch,  need  no  strengthen- 
ing ; they  are  incontrovertible,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  universally  admitted  to  be  so  by 
all  unprejudiced  minds. 


THE  DIORAMA,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

One  of  the  two  new  views  with  which  the 
diorama  has  opened,  namely  the  interior  of 
St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  is  eminently  successful ; 
the  second,  Tivoli,  is  scarcely  so  much  so.  It 
wants  interest,  the  principal  monument  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  T emple  of  V esta,  is  omitted, 
and  the  day-effect  is  not  sufficiently  brilliant. 
The  interior  of  St.  Mark,  however,  painted 
by  M.  Dyosse,  will  well  make  up  for  any  weak- 
ness in  the  former.  This  interesting  structure 
is  shewn  under  two  aspects,  day  and  night,  and 
the  effects  are  quite  marvellous. 

“There  is  no  building  in  Western  Christen- 
dom now  existing  of  which  the  interior  con- 
veys an  impression  at  all  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  St.  'Mark’s.  As  soon  as  you  cross 
the  threshold,  you  feel  admitted  into  the  By- 
zantine empire.  From  the  resplendent  cu- 
polas and  apsides  above,  to  the  rich  and  varie- 
gated pavement  below,  the  whole  is  pervaded 
by  the  same  character  of  mystic  solemnity  ; 
dark  and  shadowy,  but  not  gloomy,  and  full 
of  complexity  without  confusion.  The  gold- 
grounded  mosaics,  spread  over  roof  and  wall, 
give  to  the  building  the  appearance  of  being 
lined  with  precious  metal.”  When  the  lamps 
are  lighted,  worshippers  gather  round  the  altar, 
and  the  organ  peals  forth  “the  Kyrie,”  the 
illusion  is  completed,  and  you  stand  in  Venice 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 


DESIGN  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  manufacturers  of  Manchester  spend 
about  20,000/.  a year  for  French  designs  and 
patterns ; and  yet  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
support  their  own  school  of  design.  At  the 
last  annual  general  meeting,  the  council  com- 
plained greatly  of  want  of  adequate  support 
from  their  fellow  townsmen  ; and  the  number 
of  pupils  is  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be. 
The  recent  exposition  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
it  was  stated,  had  been  visited  by  more  than 

40.000  persons.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
Primrose,  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
present  to  the  school  a die  for  a head-prize 
medal,  now  in  course  of  execution  by  Mr. 
William  Wyon,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Rome,  and  had  also  given  a superb  set  of 
cbalk  drawings  from  antique  Roman  orna- 
ments, commissioned  by  him  to  be  executed  in 
Italy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  presentation 
to  the  Manchester  school. 

Mr.  Edmund  Peel  Thompson  stated,  in  proof 
of  the  want  of  schools  ofdesign  in  this  country, 
that  within  the  last  nino  months,  the  firm  in 
which  he  was  interested  had  a sudden  and  very 
considerable  demand  upon  them  for  new  pat- 
terns. The  only  limit  was  time.  The  firm 
devoted  the  whole  of  their  drawing  establish- 
ment to  the  production  of  patterns,  but  found 
they  could  not  get  a tithe  of  the  quantity 
wanted  within  the  period.  Where  were  they 
to  go  to  make  up  the  deficiency?  They  knew 
they  could  not  get  the  required  patterns  in  that 
town,  they  could  not  get  them  in  London,  and 
therefore  they  were  necessitated  to  send  a con- 
fidential servant  over  to  France.  In  the  course 
of  a few  weeks,  he  returned  with  several  pat- 
terns, and  the  expense  incurred  was  some  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  obtaining  of  these  patterns 
was  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  several 
hands  for  many  weeks. 

Mr.  Schwabe  said,  it  was  well  known  that 
continental  nations  had  long  since  possessed 
the  advantage  of  schools  of  design.  There 
were  a great  many  in  France  ; in  Germany,  of 
which  country  he  was  a native,  education  was 
considered  incomplete  without  a knowledge  of 
drawing.  Spain  was  a country  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  look  for  examples 
of  any  kind,  yet  in  Cadiz,  a city  containing 

50.000  inhabitants,  with  very  little  trade,  with 
a magnificent  harbour  but  very  few  ships,  he 
had  seen  a school  of  design  boasting  between 
250  and  300  scholars.  He  thought  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Liverpool  would  do  well  to 
take  an  example  from  Cadiz.  When  in  Spain, 
he  visited  Barcelona,  the  Manchester  of  the 
continent,  and  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  the 
school  of  design  there ; it  contained  between 
700  and  800  scholars.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  persons  that  the  French  are  gifted  with  a 
superior  taste  by  nature,  and  that  we  must  go 
to  France  for  our  designs.  He  believed  that  if 
Englishmen  were  properly  taught,  they  would 
make  just  as  good  designers  as  Frenchmen,  and 


expressed  his  conviction  that  if  art  was  pro- 
perly cultivated  in  England,  we  should  have  no 
occasion  to  go  to  Paris  for  our  designs.  On 
the  continent,  the  schools  of  design  were  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  towns  themselves, 
through  their  municipal  bodies. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Munich  Art  Academy. — A public  notifica- 
tion signed  by  the  Director,  de  Gartner  states, 
that — as  his  Majesty,  the  King,  has  resolved 
on  giving  to  the  academy  a new  organization, 
more  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  (!), 
to  which  the  opening  of  new  localities  has  been 
added  ; it  has  become  now  possible  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  art-studies  in  its  perfect  comple- 
tion, and  according  to  the  royal  orders.  The 
academy  thus  renewed,  will  open  after  Easter. 

Amsterdam—  Collection  of  Designs  of  Old 
Masters. — This  collection  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Verstolk  van  Saelen,  has 
fetched  extraordinary  prices,  mostly  from  in- 
digenous purchasers.  A design  of  Hobbinia, 
realized  3,660  francs;  one  of  Rembrandt  2,976 
francs;  an  Andrea  Van  der  Velde,  2,310 
francs;  Peter  Wouvermanns,  2,004  francs; 
Claude  Lorraine,  1,800  francs,  &c. 

Mr.  Sch\nkeVs  Portrait. — The  features  of 
this  Berlin  architect,  to  whom  that  capital  owes 
its  most  splendid  buildings — andwho  had  risen, 
not  only  to  the  highest  degrees  of  civic  honour 
(being  a commander  and  privv  buildings  coun- 
cillor), but  even  gained  the  personal  confi- 
dence of  the  late  and  present  King  of  Prussia, 
are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  his  admirers  in  a 
worthy,  though  not  splendid  form.  The  phy- 
siognomy is  eminently  German — thinking, 
sensible,  and  stern.  It  is  drawn  and  litho- 
graphed by  Mr.  Beyer,  of  Berlin,  in  a credit- 
able manner. 

Futility  of  Modern  Structures. — The  new 
synagogue  erecting  at  Mayence  by  the  architect 
Opfermann,  shewed,  some  months  ago,  signs  of 
decay.  Parts  became  ruinous,  and  last  month  the 
whole  of  the  walls,  which  had  risen  to  a height 
of  forty  feet,  were  to  be  taken  down  (there  is 
no  proper  term  extant  for  such  operation)  to 
the  very  foundation,  and  the  whole  place  pre- 
sents now  the  appearance  of  a modern  artifi- 
cial ruin.  As  the  authorities  had  stipulated 
some  stringent  and  business-like  clauses  in  the 
agreement,  the  architect  and  contractor  have 
to  share  the  loss. 

A similar  case,  of  greater  import,  has  also 
just  taken  place  at  Hanover.  The  Secretary 
of  War  had  pressed  hard  on  the  Legislature 
for  voting  500,000  dollars  towards  the  build- 
ing of  a new  armoury,  stating  that  the  old 
one  threatened  destruction.  So  the  money 
was  voted,  and  the  building  begun.  But  no 
sooner  had  it  somewhat  proceeded,  than  seven 
vaults  tumbled  down,  and  others  will  probably 
share  the  same  fate. 

Paris  Paving'. — According  to  official  sur- 
veys, just  published,  the  paving  of  that  city 
comprises  3,321,000  square  meters ; of  which 

1,083,000  meters  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  and  2,238,000  at  that  of  the 
municipality.  The  amount  of  traffic  may  be 
judged  from  the  number  of  carriages,  which 
is  80,000. 

American  Antiquities. — Mr.  Ludewig  of 
New  York,  has  of  late  laid  before  the  Ame- 
rican Ethnological  Society  of  that  city,  some 
interesting  details  on  Palenque  remains  and 
sculptures.  Mr.  L.  has  found  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Washington,  some  stone  fragments 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  other  sculp- 
tures, which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  They 
have  been  drawn  in  natural  size  by  Mr.  Golds- 
borough — and  turn  out  to  be  the  complements 
of  those  interesting  tablets,  represented  by 
Mr.  L.  Stephens  in  his  fine  work  on  central 
America  (Vol.  II.,  p.  345),  and  which  had 
been  hitherto  unexplained,  as  they  were  in- 
complete. They  combine,  moreover,  sculptured 
figures  with  hieroglyphics — and  may,  there- 
fore, be  the  incipient  point  whence  an  Ame- 
rican Champollion  may  inchoate  his  research. 
Mr.  Ludewig  calls  the  character  of  these  stone 
tablets  tolteque,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
hieroglyphics  used  in  Mexican  MSS. 

New  Disaster. — The  great  Berlin  Opera 
House  has  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  those  of 
Karlsruhe,  Pesth,  and  Stuttgard.  It  became 
here  also  quite  evident,  that  not  sufficient  doors 
are  extant  for  the  sudden  egress  of  such  multi- 
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tudes  — and  that  “it  is  no  use  to  open  the  door,  I 
after  the  steed  is  stifled.”  The  impression  on 
this  topic  was  so  powerful  at  Berlin,  that  the 
king’s  architect,  Mr. Langerhanns,  was  induced 
to  issue  an  especial  report  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public.  We  cannot  omit  to  record,  that 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
amongst  the  first  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and 
that  his  royal  highness  wounded  his  hand  by  so 
doing. 

‘ National ’ Architecture. — “ Graffenries  and 
Stiirler’s  Swiss  Architecture  ( Schiveizerische 
Archilectur'),  or  Selection  of  Wooden  Houses 
from  the  Bernese  Oberland,”*  is  passing 
through  a second  edition.  These  Swiss  archi- 
tects have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Bernese  Hochalpen,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted, become  everyday  more  scarce, 
and  make  room  for  those  would-be  city  struc- 
tures of  stone,  not  congenial  to  the  damp  and 
moist  atmosphere  of  Alpine  nature.  The 
authors  further  remark,  that  these  structures 
are  so  ingeniously  and  cunningly  planned,  that 
they  may  serve  as  models  for  every  modern 
building,  where  great  convenience  and  com- 
fort are  contemplated.  The  plates  give  the 
elevations  and  ground-plans  of  these  Alpine 
houses,  and  may  be  found  useful. 

Atliletizing  of  the  IV or  king  Classes. — Dr. 
Kochlin  delivered  of  late  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  the  above  subject  in  the  Dresden  Turn- 
Verein , taking  for  his  theme, — “ What  can 
the  moderns  learn  from  the  mode  of  education 
pursued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans?”  We 
are  precluded  from  devoting  to  the  subject 
more  space  than  saying — very  much  indeed! 

Cemetery  of  the  City  of  Nuremberg.— Few 
towns  of  equal  size  can  boast  of  a cemetery 
containing  the  ashes  and  monuments  of  so 
many  great  men  as  that  of  St.  John’s,  in  the 
once  free  city  of  Nuremberg.  Here  repose 
Albrecht  Dure?' — once  an  ornament  of  this 
country — Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  and 
thrifty  poet;  Michael  Behaim,  the  cosmo- 
grapher ; Baumgartner,  the  religious  refor- 
mator:  all  cceval  sons  of  a great  time.  Of 
minor  notorieties,  Harsdofer  and  Birken,  the 
rhyme-playing  Pegnitz  shepherds;  and,  of  a 
later  period,  Giiibel,  the  nature- poet,  may  be 
mentioned:  the  latter  placed  high  even  by 
Goethe.  He  was  by  profession  a whitesmith  — 
a mechanical  genius,  whose  works  were  even 
valued  in  Italy,  whilst  he  also  left  three  volumes 
of  pretty  poetry. 

City  Embellishments,  Paris. — The  common 
council  have  in  their  last  (March)  sitting  de- 
cided on  the  enlargement  (byway  of  expropri- 
ation) of  the  partof  Rue Coquillibre, comprised 
between  the  Place  St.  Eustache  and  Rue  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  They  have  equally  voted  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Rue  Lafayette,  at  a breadth  of 
16  metres,  comprising  the  limits  of  the  Rue 
Montholon  and  that  of  the  Foubourg  Pois- 
soniM-e.  The  common  council  have  also  voted 
265,000  francs  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  the  great  sewers  under  the  Boulevards 
exterieurs,  between  the  Burriferes  Belleville 
and  Menilmontant, — under  the  prolongation 
of  the  Rue  Mouft’etard  to  the  Rue  PotdeFer, 
and  the  Rue  de  Roches,  and  others.  The  in- 
troduction of  a new  singing  method  in  the 
city  schools  and  other  similar  works  of  public 
utility,  were  also  adequately  encouraged  from 
the  civic  treasury. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  anomalous  want  of  a proper  fulcrum 
in  railway  locomotion  appears,  from  experi- 
ments at  Maidenhead,  reported  by  the  Morning 
Post,  to  be  at  length  in  the  fair  way  of  ultimate 
obviation  under  the  auspices  of  the  patent  of 
Mr.  Galloway,  C.E.,  for  horizontal  driving  and 
biting  wheels  adhesive  to  a central  rail, 
whereby,  or  by  some  such  apparatus,  there 
appears  to  be  a fair  prospect  of  the  attain- 
ment of  the  many  obvious  advantages  of  a 
proper  fulcrum,  such  as  the  ascent  and  safe 
descent  of  very  steep  gradients  ; the  great  in- 
crease of  general  power  and  speed,  mutually 
convertible,  by  the  substitution  of  adhering 
wheels  of  larger  or  smaller  diameter,  with  vary- 
ing adhesion,  according  to  the  power  or  speed 
required;  the  consequent  keeping  to  time 
and  prevention  of  accidents;  the  obviation 
of  much  tunnelling  and  cutting,  and  the  con- 

*  Item,  l S4 “ . Thirty-two  plates,  with  French  and  tier- 
man  text.  2s. 


sequent  multiplication  of  raihvaysandcheapen- 
ing  of  traffic,  Sic.,  &c.  It  would  be  too  sanguine, 
however,  to  anticipate  the  accomplishment  of 
so  many  advantages  without  further  proofs  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  patented  apparatus,  especially 
in  such  circumstances  as  might  arise  in  frost 
and  thaw,  greasiness  on  even  the  new  rail  in 

steep  gradients,  &c. The  Eastern  Counties 

Company  have  started  a fourth  class  of  open 
passenger  carriages  at  one  halfpenny  a mile. 

The  London  and  Brighton  are  competing 

with  the  South-Western,  especially  in  affording 
opportunities  for  cheap  travelling  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  when  double  journey  tickets 
are  charged  as  single  fares  only,  with  an  in- 
terval of  five  days  between  the  departure  and 

the  return. The  Andover  station  of  the 

Basingstoke  and  Salisbury  line  is  to  be  forth- 
with built:  and  many  men  have  been  employed 
in  opening  and  working  a clay  pit  in  Wherwell- 
wood,  at  good  wages,  clay  being  much  wanted 
nearer  the  line,  where  it  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. Sawyers  and  carpenters  also  are  busy 

with  sheds  and  workshops. The  Great 

Western  Company  have  caused  experiments 
to  be  tiied  with  a tire  fitted  on  a new  prin- 
ciple, which  is  said  to  have  stood  the 
severe  test  of  being  cut  in  two  places, 
and  afterwards  run  at  a high  speed  with 

heavy  loads,  without  further  change. 

In  order  to  open  the  way  for  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  approach  to  the  town  of  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  Stour  Valley  line,  which  had 
not  been  contemplated  by  the  company’s  Act, 
it  is  understood  that  a sum  of  2,000/.  is  to  be 
given  to  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital  as 
a “consideration.”  The  directors  of  the 
Preston  and  Wyre  line,  6ays  a Manchester 
paper,  have  liberally  granted  a free  passage 
along  their  line  to  all  persons  going  to  Fleet- 
wood  to  lecture  at  the  Fleetwood  Mechanics’ 

Institution. A manufactory  of  locomotives 

has  been  established  at  Leith. A plan  for 

carrying  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr  railway  across  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow 
is  described  by  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  It 
consists,  says  our  authority,  of  five  lofty 
arches.  Two  of  them  span  the  streets  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river.  Two  small 
arches  cover  the  footpaths.  Two  of  the  large 
arches  span  the  Clyde,  and  one  the  green  bank 
from  the  edge  of  the  Clyde  to  the  footpath. 
When  completed  it  is  likely  to  be  considered 

one  of  the  wonders  of  the  west. The  Irish 

Great  Southern  and  Western’s  48  miles  exten- 
sion to  Maryborough  has  been  experimentally 
opened.  The  great  viaduct  over  the  river 
Barrow  is  the  principal  object  of  interest  upon 
this  new  portion  of  the  line.  It  is  496  feet  in 
length,  and  25  feet  in  breadth,  being  supported 
by  ten  piers  four  feet  wide  each,  the  spans  be- 
tween the  piers  being  50  feet  each.  It  is 
formed  of  four  continuous  internal  lattice- 
beams,  which  support  the  roadway — one  rail 
being  placed  over  each  of  these  beams  and 
two  internal  lattice-beams  which  support  the 
end  of  the  flooring,  and  form  the  hand-rail. 
There  are  only  200  tons  weight  of  iron  in  the 
whole  bridge,  and  about  60,000  rivets.  The 
material  for  the  construction  of  this  line 
is  found  in  situ , and  could  not  be  better 
suited  for  railway  purposes;  the  gravel 
hills  or  escars,  quarries  of  the  finest  lime- 
stone, being  all  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Dargan,  for  building  and 

ballast. At  a meeting  of  the  Great  Western 

Midland  (Irish)  Railway,  held  week  before  last 
in  Dublin,  Lord  Dunsandle,  the  chairman  of 
the  company,  made  the  important  announce- 
ment that  Government  is  at  this  moment  de- 
liberating on  the  extent  to  which  they  will,  by 
grants  of  the  public  money,  assist  the  already 

incorporated  Irish  railways. By  the  Havre 

and  Paris  line,  via  Rouen,  lately  opened  through- 
out, a journey  which,  little  more  than  two  years 
since,  occupied  six-and-thirty  hours,  can  now 
be  accomplished  with  ease  in  six  hours  and  a 
half.  And  thus  too,  the  time  distance  between 
the  first  and  second  grand  metropolitan  centres 
of  the  world  has  been  reduced  to  twelve  hours 
only.  A few  cursory  remarks  on  the  principal 
works  constructed  on  this  great  Parisian  high- 
way may  not  be  here  inappropriate,  although 
some  of  them  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
Havre  station,  comprising  a passenger  station, 
a goods’  station,  with  immense  warehouse 
sheds,  and  engine  sheds,  carriage  sheffs,  and 
coke-ovens,  together  with  accommodation 
ground  attached  to  them,  covers  an  area  of  36 
English  acres.  The  passenger  station  abuts 


on  the  Cours  Napoleon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  an  iron  railing.  The  goods  sta- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  commodious  of  the  kind 
ever  constructed  in  Europe.  From  this  station 
it  is  calculated  that  the  company  wrill  carry, 
when  the  line  is  in  operation,  no  less  than  1,000 
tons  of  merchandise  a day.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  on  the  line  until  we  reach  the 
Mirville  viaduct,  which  is  composed  of  forty- 
eight  arches  across  a deep  valley.  The  highest 
of  these  arches,  constructed  of  brick,  is  32 
metres  and  a half,  from  the  level  of  the  rails, 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  foundation 
is  of  hard  clay;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
piers  are  on  a concrete.  There  is  no  other 
work  of  art  of  importance  until  we  reach 
Pavilly,  where  there  is  a short  tunnel.  Shortly 
after  this  we  reach  the  Barentin  viaduct, 
crossing  the  valley  of  Barentin.  It  has  twenty- 
seven  arches  of  50  feet  span  each,  and  describes 
a radius  of  about  half  a mile.  The  highest 
arch  is  100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  comes  the 
Pissy  Poville  tunnel,  of  2,200  metres  in  length. 
After  emerging  from  this  tunnel,  the  line  runs 
through  a deep  cutting.  The  Deville  tunnel 
opens  within  the  Octroi  of  Rouen,  and  the 
line  continues  a little  above  the  Rue  Renaud, 
until  it  enters  a tunnel  which  passes  under  the 
cemeteries  of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Maur, 
a length  of  1,184  metres.  The  traveller 
then  emerges  into  light,  and  arrives  at  the 
Rouen  station.  To  reach  the  Paris  line  at 
Sotteville  there  are  three  tunnels  to  pass 
through.  The  tunnel  under  the  boulevards 
Beauvoisin  and  St.  Hilaire,  1,500  metres  in 
length  ; a small  one  under  the  Rue  des  Sapins, 
80  metres  ; a viaduct  of  four  arches  across  the 
rivers  Robec  and  Aubette,  in  the  valley  of 
Dainetal  ; a slight  embankment;  and  a tunnel 
of  more  than  100  metres  under  the  Mount  Ste. 
Catherine.  From  the  foot  of  a wooden  bridge 
over  the  Seine  the  line  passes  on  an  embank- 
ment,describing  about  half  amileradius, bound- 
ing one  of  the  finest  race-courses  in  the  world, 
the  plains  of  Sotteville,  and  forms  a junction 

with  the  Paris  line. The  Journal  des 

Dibats  published  a letter  dated  Leipsic,  27th 
ult.,  mentioning  that  during  the  last  year  there 
were  conveyed  by  the  German  railways 
16,412,229  travellers,  and  31 ,833,939  quintals 
of  merchandise,  which  produced  a sum  total 
of  54, 646,232f.,  and  represents  an  increase  of 

16,43 1, 208f.,  that  is,  43  per  cent. The 

Augsburg  Gazette  of  25th  ult.  states  that  the 
house  of  Rothschild  had  offered  the  Saxon 
government  sufficient  money  to  complete  the 
railways  throughout  its  dominions  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  proposed  that  they  should 
be  completed  in  the  month  of  August,  1849. 
The  terras  of  the  loan  are  said  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Saxon  government. 


The  Morgan  Testimonial  Competi- 
tion.— We  have  received  the  following 
letter: — “Dear  Sir:  Having  commenced  the 
statue  of  Sir  C.  Morgan,  which  was  assigned 
to  me  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  sub- 
scribers, as  appeared  in  the  London  and  local 
papers  of  Dec.  26th,  1846,  I felt  myself  called 
upon  to  inquire  whether  the  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  The  Builder  of  March  27th, 
was  founded  on  truth.  I have  this  day  re- 
ceived information  on  the  subject,  and  am 
authorized  to  state  “ that  the  model  referred 
to  was  publicly  exhibited  with  the  designs  of 
every  other  competitor  in  the  town-hall  at 
Newport.”  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hellicar, 
who  has  been  some  time  on  the  continent, 
and  is  not  expected  home  for  three  weeks,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  contradict  the 
statement  of  the  27th  of  March  in  next  week’s 
Builder,  as  having  no  truth  whatever  in  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  E.  Thomas. 

Belgrave-place,  April  3rd. 

Without  in  any  way  impugning  our  corre- 
spondent, in  whom  we  have  perfect  confidence, 
we  must  bo  permitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall’s assistants  still  resolutely  assert,  that  the 
model  had  never  left  the  case.  If  Mr.  Thomas 
of  his  own  knowledge  asserted  the  contrary, 
we  should  consider  the  question  settled,  but  the 
present  denial,  corning  from  a third  and  un- 
known party,  is  scarcely  so  conclusive.  For 
our  own  parts  we  are  quite  willing  to  hope 
that  the  packing  was  so  well  done  as  to  deceive 
the  sculptor’s  workmen  and  lead  to  the  im- 
pression they  entertain. 
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?;«/,  triangle , and  the  pentagon.  Now,  recollecting 
having  read  in  the  Athenceum , June  24,  1843, 
a review  of  one  of  Mr.  Hay’s  works,  settipg 
forth  that  “ there  are,  as  in  sound,  so  in  form, 
only  three  simple  primitive  homogeneous 
parts, — the  circle , triangle , and  square I am 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  now  substituting  the 
pentagon  for  the  circle,  without  any  reason  being 
assigned.  The  equilateral  triangle,  square, 
and  pentagon,  have,  however,  been  set  forth  as 
the  three  primary  figures  before,  and  this  sug- 
gestion Mr.  Hay  has  evidently  availed  himself 
of.  In  the  “ Natural  system  of  Architecture  as 
opposed  to  the  artificial  system  of  the  present 
day,”  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  p.  29,  we  have  the 


following  remarks: — “ Jn  treating  of  forms, 
keeping  symmetry  and  proportion  in  view,  as 
ip  ar^if.eCjt^ro,  of/ figures  used  must  he  regular, 
wilft.egitfil sjefa  and  angles ; the  Greeks  on  this 
account, seized  the,  three  simple  or  primary 
figures,  viz l/ie  trig  on  {triangle'),  the  tetragon 
{square)^  fljpl^enfagon , as  their  primary  num- 
bers or.  m,ut?.  The  term  simple  or  primary  is 
used  to  depote  these  figures  as  original,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  separated  into  others,  or 
because  thpy  are  not  compounded  of  others; 
whilst  compound  or  secondary  figures  are  mul- 
tiples of  the  former.” 

while  upon  this  subject  T may  observe,  that 
in  the  above-mentioned  work,  p.  36,  a certain 


ft  See  page  165.  in  present  number. 


OF  REGULAR  GEOMETRICAL  FIGURES, 
AND  THEIR  USE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


iH,T4-Fee4pg  m 

on  beauty  in  architecture 
journal,  and  wishing  that 
the'-  subjqict  tvas  'djube  clearly  defined,  I beg  to 
'direct"'  your attferm^n  to  an  article  in  your 
volume  of ..1-846,'  pifqe  620,  entitled  “ Pr 
pies  of  SyrametritiaJi Beaut v,”  read  before  the 
Society- of  .Arts,  it)  which  Mr.  Hay  maintains 
that  the  primary  elements  of  all  symmetrical 
beauty,  are  centered  in  the  square , the  equilate- 
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alternating  principle  is  set  forth  as  applied  in 
producing  the  orderly  diminution  of  pinnacles, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  “ Rules 
for  constructing  a pinnacle,”  as  given  by 
Mathias  Roriczer  in  I486,  and  now  first  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  “Journal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.”  Dry  and  unin- 
teresting as  this  subject  may  appear  to  many 
ofyour  non-professional  readers,  I feel  assured, 
from  the  numerous  evidences  now  being 
brought  to  light,  that  some  important  points 
on  the  subject  of  beauly  in  architecture  will 
be  substantiated.  I was  particularly  struck 
with  the  window  from  Herne  Church,  engraved 
in  your  present  volume  of  The  Builder,  in 
which  the  three  primary  figures  alluded  to 
completely  guide  the  formation  of  the  geome- 
trical tracery. — Yours  truly,  A.  B. 


THE  BARONIAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  MUNGO,  GLASGOW.) 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  R.  W.  Billings  and 
Mr.  Burn,  the  architect,  have  commenced 
what  may  be  considered  a work  of  national  in- 
terest,* strongly  entitled  to  warm  support. 
The  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  have 
been  disregarded,  and  in  many  cases  are  pass- 
ing away  without  adequate  record.  We  may 
hope  now,  however,  that  the  want  will  he 
most  worthily  supplied,  and  a book  produced 
that  may  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Brit- 
ton's “ Cathedral  Antiquities,”  and  “Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,”  of  England.  The  abi- 
lities of  the  authors  are  well  known,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  first  number  of  the  work  has 
been  produced,  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  entered  on  the 
task. 

The  present  number  contains  four  engrav- 
ings of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  executed  by  Le 
Keux,  and  two  woodcuts.  We  give  one  of  the 
latter,  a view  in  the  crypt  of  the  same  cathe- 
dral, and  extract  the  following  from  the  letter- 
press  : — 

“At  tiie  northern  extremity  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  on  an  elevated  and  solitary  spot,  to 
which  the  noise  of  the  bu9y  swarming  town 
scarcely  penetrates,  stands  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mungo,  the  noblest  unmutilaled  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland.  To 
reach  it  the  traveller  has  to  pass  through  a 
line  of  sordid  filthy  streets;  and  its  first 
appearance  is  not  inviting,  from  the  unfortu- 
nate predominance  of  the  north-western  tower 
or  belfry,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  the 
work  of  a comparatively  laid  period.  It  is 
from  a point  near  the  north-western  extremity 
that  the  full  effect  of  the Luildihgjs  most  9atis- 
factorily  felt.  Its  predominant  characters  are 
height  and  length,  and  the  details  are  so 
arranged  as,  with  wonderful  felicity,  to  aid 
these  features.  The  roofs,  hath  of  the  aisles 
and  of  the  central  department,  have  a very 
abrupt  slope,  and  the  windows,  in  the  style 
generally  denominated  the  early  English,  are 
narrow  and  lancet-shaped.  The  transept 
projects  so  little  beyond  the  aisle,  that  the 
building  scarcely  presents  the  usual  cruciform 
ground  plan,  and  thus  the  long  perspective  is 
scarcely  broken.  A considerable  descent  of 
the  ground  towards  the  east  adds  greatly  to 
the  elevation  of  the,  choir  and  to  the  general 
loftiness  of  the  structure;  and  if  there  he  any 
portion  of  it  which  does  not  aid  in  this  pre- 
vailing character,  it  is  the  spire,  evidently  of 
a later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
characterised  by  the  canopied  windows  of  a 
more  florid  style  of  architecture,  'l'he  indivi- 
dual parts  ot  the  exterior  are  not  profusely 
ornamented  ; but  the  windows,  buttresses,  and 
gurgoiles  ate  so  numerous  as  to  impart  great 
richness  to  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  old  un- 
decorated Gothic.  The  silence  of  Ihd  place, 
and  the  multitude  of  tombs  with  which  the  old 
grave-yard  is  paved,  are  in  full  haUrtbhy  with 
the  character  of  the  edifice.  Near  its  eastern 
extremity,  in  a deep  hollow,  nlns  a Stream, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  rise,  tier  above  tim-, 
the  hundreds  of  tombs  of  the  modern  Necro- 
polis, appearing  like  a vast  and  indefinite  coh- 
linuation  of  the  original  grave-yafdj  arid  cer- 
tainly seen  to  greater  advantage!  through  the 
uncertainty  ot  distance,  than  on  a nearer 
approach.  The  southern  side,  exhibiting 
some  details  of  a later  style  of  dfchitciitui'k,  is 

noster-row,  Loncfc 
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inferior  in  simple  grandeur  to  the  northern  ; 
but  a small  low  edifice,  with  groined  arches, 
intended  apparently  as  the  hasemenf  story  or 
crypt  of  a continuation  of  the  transept,  will 
strike  the  stranger  who  climbs  up  and  pepps 
through  its  only  window,  with  the  richness  of 
its  interior  decoration*.  A feature  of  tin*  ex 
terioy  that  must  not  be  omitted  is,  a.  line 
massive  gurgoiles,  of  very  expressive  charac- 


ter, consisting  each  of  a nuiiislrbiis' 'open  <tf  Thurnhani  11  all j towards  its  ereelipn.- 
mouth,  on  the  lower  jaw  of  which  a 'g^iS'l^que 
face  is  represented  in  bas-relief.  ; . v,v 

Entering  by  a wide  door  on  the  south,  the  first 
object  likely  to  be  noticed  is  the  rich  Screen 
separating  the  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing.  The  gloomy  low  browed  arches  to  the  right 
lead  to  the  crypt,  which  the  reader  will  re- 
member to  have  been  so  powerfully  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Rob  Roy,  as  a place  of 
worship  in  the  early  pait  of  t lie  eighteenth 
century.  Tr  occupies  the  whole  area  beneath 
the  clmir  and  the  chapter- house,  and,  as  the 
level  of  the  ground  declines  in  this  direction,  a 
considerable, mass  ot  light  passes  to  the  inte- 
rior. It  is  quite  insufficient,  however,  to  de- 
tract from  an  intense  feeling  of  solemnity,  to 
wliicfij  at  the  faino  time,  the  luxuriance  and 
sy|rnirieti;ical  solidity  ol  the  groined  arching 
Ww;  ?se,i®P  ‘ Mhor  of  admiring  awe  than  of 
globth/’ 

ll  is  desirable  that  the  letter  press  in  future 
numbers  should  he  fuller  and  more  complete. 


NOTES  IN  TIIE  PROVINCES. 

The  Guildford  carpenters  have  almost  all 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages, — a de- 
mand which  very  few  of  the  masters  have  as 

yet  complied  with. A fc\<r  days  since,  in 

opening  a passage  in  the  Canterbury  precincts, 
long  closed,  a stone  archway  was  dis^bvered, 
which  has  since  been  fitted  with  a rle\V  oaken 
door  of  communication  from  the  deanery  t<S  the 

cathedral. The  Dock  Company,  Vjtys  a 

Southampton  paper,  have  contracted  for,' and 
already  begun  the  construction  of  a second  dry 
dock,  to  be  completed  in  November  next. 
Messrs.  William  Cubift  and  Co.,  the  builders 
of  the  company’s  first  dry  dock,  were  the  suc- 
cessful competitors,  the  amount  of  their  tender 
being  little  above  17,000/. ; that  of  Messrs. 
G.  Baker  and  Son,  the  contractors  for  the  new 


cusloVn-liouse  now  so  near  completion,  was,  it 
is  siiid,  nearly  18,0flO/.  The  ; new:  dock, 
though  of  comparatively  sm&H  cost,  will 
almost  equal  the  present  one  in  capacity.  It 
is  to  be  250  feet  in  length  upon  the  blocks, 

Mini  hold  two  500  ton  ships  at  once.' The 

louTu^tion-stnna  of  a Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
’a  1 1*0  Bristol  J'inruJ,  has  been  laid  at 
Tliurpham.  2000/:  were  givcii  by  Miss'Dalton, 


The  eh  die  1 1 of  St..  James,  Bath,  is  lo  be  en- 
larged, and  a tower  added  by  the  city  archi- 
tect::, at  a cost  of  2,000/.,  which  has  been 

subscribed  for  the  purpose. 'l'he  first  stone 

of  the' chapel  to  be  erected  at  the  Church  of 
England  C ometery, . . B inn  high  am , was  to  lie 
laid  by  the  Horn  lYede  rick  Gough,  on  the  6th 
instant. — —In  coDsbqti^ffefe  of  combinations 
among  the  workmen,  oh ? jfc / m 
Gnzr/te,  the  irnmnwsteys  of  Wales  have  also 
united  in  resistance.  Wagys  are  said  lo  he 
40  per  cowl,  higher  than  they  were  two  years 
ago.  Where  a strike  takes  place,  the  musters 
agree  to  assist  each  other  with  iron  at  reason- 
able terms,  to  complete  their  orders,  and  they 
have  resolved;  , not.  to  engage  any  who  cannot 
produce  a written  discharge  from  his  last  em- 
ployer.-^— The  first  stone  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  of  S’.  Marie,  Sheffield,  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  Tiie  site  chosen  is  partly 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  old  chapel. 

A memorial  praying  that  tlm  ancient 

abbey  of  St.  A Hums  he  converted  into  a cathe- 
dral church,  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  new 
bishops  be  established  at  St.  Albans,  has 
been  addressed  to  government  by  Lords  Salis- 
bury, Clarendon,  Verulam,  Daere,  C’owper, 

and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. A 

subscription  list  has  been  set  afloat*  fhf  the  Col- 
lection of  a sum  of  1,225/.,  neflds&aVy  H>r  the 
purpose  of  reseating  with  open  oak  seats,  and 
of  putting  into  thorough  repair  and  restoration, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bottesford,  Leicester- 
shire. Rates  to  the  amount  of  460/.  have  also 
been  granted  in  aid  of  the  same  good  end, 
which  is  said  to  be  now  one  of  actual  necessity. 

The  Fen  office  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  has  been 

improved  by  a new  flight  of  steps  and  stone 

entrance,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  formation  of  a park  on  the  east  side  of 

Hull  has  been  suggested. A site  for  the 

new  Hull  Club  House  for  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, &c.,  has  been  offered  and  accepted, 
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The  building  is  to  stand  on  the  west  side  of 
Trinity-house-lane,  and  is  to  cost  four  to  five 

thousand  pounds. The  cases  of  the  arches 

of  St.  Mary’s  chapel  ruins,  at  Doncaster,  have 
been  laid  bare,  and  the  ruins  have  thus,  it  is 
said,  been  made  to  present  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  order  for  their  final  demoli- 
tion, however,  has  been  given,  and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  no 
one  has  had  the  taste  or  spirit  to  remove  even 

a portion  of  the  remains  for  preservation. 

The  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  built  by  sub- 
scription at  Walton  Breck,  was  to  be  opened, 
according  to  the  Liverpool  Moil,  on  the  4th 

instant. The  new  port  of  Birkenhead  was 

opened  on  Easter  Monday.  The  shipping 
accommodation  which  the  two  docks  will 
afford  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Prince’s  Dock 
at  Liverpool.  Near  these  docks  are  the  ex- 
tensive warehouses  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
Company,  twelve  of  which,  each  capable  of 
holding  4,000  bales  of  cotton,  are  already  com- 
pleted ; forming  a substantial  mass  of  mer- 
cantile buildings,  constructed  by  Messrs. 

Hilton  and  Morris. The  subscription  for 

the  erection  of  an  Athena?um  at  Bolton  now 
amounts  to  nearly  5,000/. ; and  a general 
meeting  has  been  held  to  take  the  necessary 

steps  for  proceeding  with  the  building. A 

project  is  entertained,  says  the  Bradford  Ob- 
server, of  erecting  a school  and  school-house 
in  the  populous  village  of  Queenshead.  About 
G00/.  are  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  a bazaar 
was  to  be  held  at  Halifax,  on  the  9th  instant,  in 

aid  of  the  project. A piece  of  ground,  called 

“the  five-acre  field,”  for  anew  burial-ground 
to  Huddersfield,  has  been  presented  by  the 
guardians  of  Sir  I.  W.  Uamsden ; and  the 
mother  of  this  youth  has  even  most  liberally 

offered  to  build  a church  on  the  site. The 

Leeds  new  gaol  is  now  receiving  its  last  coat 
of  paint,  and  on  two  dkys  df  last  week  it  was 
visited  by  2,463  persons.  Tt  is  said  to  be  an 
“imposing”  edifice,  “second  to  none  of  its 
class”  in  the  empire. — —The  mason’s  strike, 
at  Sunderland,  terminated  on  Monday  week  be- 
forelast, in  consequenceof  the  whole  of  the  mas- 
ters having  acceded  to  the  full  demands  of  the 
journeymen,  namely,  twenty-seven  shillings  a 
week  wages,  and  to  be  allowed  to  leave  work 
at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
instead  of  five  o’clock,  the  hour  from 
almost  time  immemorial. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

NOVEL  PROJECT. 

On  Tuesday  week  before  last,  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  council  was  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  merits  of  the  two 
local  gas  bills  now  before  parliament.  Sixteen 
petitions  were  presented  from  the  different 
wards  in  favour  of  t)ie  Guardian  Gas  Com- 
pany's bill.  Oh  a motion  that  the  report 
of  the  Lighting,  and  Health  Committee  be 
adopted,  and  an  amend uient,  in  all  respects 
to  the  contrary  effect,  a discussion  followed, 
during  which  Mr.  Bennett  stated,  on  the 
part  of  the  Lighting  and  Health  committee, 
that  it  was  because  the  committee  were  “ rather 
dissatisfied”  with  the  report  and  estimates  of 
Mr.  Cox,  the  engineer  to  the  Guardian  Com- 
pany, and  “did  not  believe  it  possible”  for 
that  company  to  make  good  gas  and  sell 
it  at  the  proposed  price,  namely,  3s.  8d., 
that  they  were  “in  a great  measure  in- 
duced to  come  to  their  present  determina- 
tion,” to  recommend  the  council  to  bind 
themselves  to  oppose  the  Guardian  bill,  and  to 
persuade  the  two  present  companies  to  amal- 
gamate ; the  latter  a measure  no  less  certain, 
as  was  remarked,  to  encourage  and  estab- 
lish monopoly  than  the  former  was  to 
suppress  the  only  popular  and  promising 
prospect  of  cheap  gas,  and  to  crush 
the  very  parties  to  whom  the  community 
was  already  admittedly  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cessive reductions  already  made  by  the  two  old 
companies  in  the  price  of  their  gas,  from  7s* 
down  to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Mr.  Parker 
could  see  no  right  reason  why  the  council 
should  “ fight  the  battles”  of  the  two  old  com- 
panies ; and  Mr.  Aiken,  while  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  Liverpool  at  large  were  in  favour 
of  the  new  company,  thought  the  time  was 
come  for  the  corporation  to  purchase  the  works 
of  both  the  old  companies,  and  to  supply  the 
town  themselves  with  gas,  as  they  proposed  to 
do  with  water.  A memorial  to  this  effect  was 
also  presented  from  the  “ House-owners’ 


Guardian  Association,”  and  the  noble  prece- 
dent at  Manchester  was  appealed  to. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
price  of  gas  could  be  reduced  (below  4s.  6d., 
or  down  to  Mr.  Cox’s  estimate,  3s.  8d.),  “ pro- 
duced a parliamentary  document,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  a population  of  40,000  was 
supplied  with  gas  at  3s.  2|d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,”  coals,  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  being 
10s.  per  ton.  Mr.  Danson  pointed  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Guardian  Company,  by 
compelling  the  old  establishments  to  reduce 
their  prices  from  Is.  to  46.  6d.,  had  been  the 
means  of  effecting  a saving  of  no  less  than 
£36,000  per  annum  to  the  inhabitants  ! And 
he  might  have  also  pointed  attention  to  the 
consequent  fact,  that  these  two  establishments 
must  have  therefore  been  previously  in  the 
habit  of  coolly  pocketing  this  very  36,000/. 
per  annum  themselves,  over  and  above  all  their 
present  more  than  sufficient  profits!!  He 
further  observed  that  the  saving  thus  effected 
by  the  Guardian  Company,  in  the  mere  ex- 
pense of  lighting  the  street  lamps,  would 
enable  the  town  to  set  up  no  less  than  500  ad- 
ditional lamps, — an  accommodation  much 
wanted,  he  said,  in  the  lower  neighbourhoods 
of  the  town, 

The  notice  by  the  new  Leeds  Gas  Company 
of  their  intention  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
gas  from  6s.  to  5s.  is  said  to  have  been  either 
followed  or  accompanied  by  a notice  of  the 
old  company  to  the  6ame  effect. — A general 
and  hopeful  reason,  which  might  now  with 
equal  force  be  urged  in  almost  all  quarters,  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  and  equalization  of  the 
price  of  gas,  is  said  to  have  been  lately  ad- 
vanced by  the  Gas  Company  itself  of  Salisbury, 
in  explanation  of  theirintention  to  carry  out  a 
reduction  of  2s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, — namely, 
thaf“sitlde  the  opening  of  the  railway,  coal 
can  be  purchased  20  per  cent  lower  than  for- 
merly.” The  inhabitants  of  Winchester  are 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
“ a comparison  of  the  prices  charged  at  Win- 
chester and  Southampton  presents  a difference 
in  favour  of  the  latter  for  cheapness  that  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material  at  the  two  towns 
does  not  account  for  ; and  the  only  conclusion 
we  can  come  to  is,  either  that  the  South- 
ampton Gas  Company  are  getting  too  little,  or 
that  the  Winchester  company  are  getting  too 
much.” — The  price  of  the  article  at  Win- 
chester, twelve  miles  only  from  Southampton, 
is  100  per  cent,  higher,  although  the  price  of 
coals  at  Winchester  is  only  13  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  is  at  Southampton,  the  reason  or  neces- 
sity of  which,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
Coke , must  form  a very  difficult  proposition 
for  the  Winchester  Company  to  solve. 

A project,  similar  to  one  some  time  since 
spoken  of  in  The  Builder,  but  originally 
started  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Professor  Brande,  and  others, 
took  an  interest  in  its  realization,  has  been 
recently  revived,  viz.,  a “Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, to  be  called  The  Silurian  Chemical 
Works,  and  to  be  established  at  Newport 
and  Cardiff,  a branch  at  each  place,  with  the 
object  and  intention  of  purchasing  and  work- 
ing up  refuse  and  other  small  coal,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,000  tons  per  day,  or  600,000  tons  per 
annum,  into  coke,  tar,  ammoniacal  prepara- 
tions and  gas  ; and  for  conveying  tlie  latter 
product,  in  a perfectly  purified  state,  from  Car- 
diff to  London,  on  a route  vid  Gloucester, 
and  also,  for  enabling  the  directors  of  tHife 
Great  Western,  and  other  railway  companies, 
to  effectually,  and  yet  economically,  light  the 
whole  of  their  roads  and  branches  with  gas — 
so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  accidents 
which  may  arise  from  want  of  light  in  the  dark 
and  dreary  seasons  of  winter.  The  capital  of 
the  proposed  company  to  be  one  million  ster- 
ling, in  transferable  shares  of  40/.  or  50/.  each, 
with  half-vearly  dividends ; and  the  whole 
concern  to  be  managed  by  a board  of  direction, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  usual  with  joint 
stock  companies,  and  to  be  held  alternately  at 
Newport  and  Cardiff.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a still  more 
remarkable  project  has  been  announced,  viz., 
that  of  the  “ Cardinal  and  Central  Gaslight, 
Ventilation,  Animal  Charcoal,  and  Carbona- 
ceous Manure  Company,”  provisionally  regis- 
tered, in  75,000  10/.  shares,  and  based  on 
Radley’s  patent  for  making  gas  from  hones 
and  animal  matters  hitherto  unproductive  for 
purposes  of  general  illumination.  Gas,  it  is 
declared,  of  quality  superior  to  any  ever  made 


in  the  metropolis,  can  thus  be  produced  in 
immense  quantities  at  a cost  of  less  than  4d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet!  If  there  is  no  mistake 
about  this  announcement,  here  we  have  the 
prospect  of  a speedy  realization  of  some  of 
those  “ financial  wonders  ” in  the  future  history 
of  gas  which  we  ventured  lately  to  anticipate. 
Doubtless  the  value  of  the  products  will  im- 
mensely reduce  the  cost. 


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  20th  inst.,  is  a 
notice  of  the  recent  alterations  in  Durham 
Abbey,  from  the  Atheiueum,  from  which 
any  stranger  would  infer  that  some  real 
improvements  are  going  on.  Some  ot 
the  alterations,  such  as  the  now  pulpit, 
the  font,  the  restoration  of  the  altar-screen, 
and  the  removal  of  the  classical  screens,  are 
indeed  good,  though  it  may  be  matter  for  grave 
consideration  whether  it  was  wise  to  remove 
the  old  screen  before  the  nature  of  a new  one 
was  fixed  on.  But  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  facts  may  place  the  other  alterations 
in  a different  light. 

As  to  the  galilee.  When  the  galilee  was 
formed  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  the  West  entrance  to 
the  cathedral  became  useless,  so  Cardinal 
Langley,  when  altering  this  part,  placed  his 
tomb  and  altar  in  the  doorway  arch,  and 
blocked  it  up  with  a florid  reredos-screen, 
which  was  curiously  painted  and  gift.  It  re- 
mained until  last  year,  and  was  very  interest- 
ing to  antiquaries,  as  being  the  last  remnant  of 
the  many  wooden  screens  formerly  in  the  build- 
ing, and  formed  a fitting  accompaniment  to 
Langley’s  tomb.  The  galilee  had  a charming 
effect  of  seclusion  and  quiet,  which  was  utterly 
destroyed  when  the  screen  was  taken  down  and 
concealed  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner. 
Since  then,  the  arch  has  been  fitted  up  with 
doors  fronting  the  nave  (in  a part  of  the  arch 
where  doors  could  never  be),  but  cannot  be 
used  as  an  entrance  to  the  galilee,  in  conse- 
quence of  Langley’s  tomb  interrupting  access. 
It  is  neither  a doorway  nor  connected  with 
Langley’s  chantry,  which  has  lost  much  in- 
terest and  completeness,  nor  is  there  an  unin- 
terruped  view  as  stated,  for  the  sham  doors 
prevent  it.  Is  this  an  improvement? 

About  the  same  time  as  the  above  restora- 
tion (?)  was  committed,  the  backs  of  some  of 
the  side  stalls  in  the  choir  were  taken  out,  and 
curious  pews  now  project  behind,  completely 
into  the  side  aisle,  obtaining  room  at  a very 
serious  sacrifice  of  all  ecclesiastical  propriety. 
Moreover,  the  Durham  Advertiser,  a week  or 
two  back,  stated,  in  a notice  of  the  intended 
removal  of  the  organ  (which  has  now  taken, 
or  is  taking  place),  that  “ The  end  stalls  will, 
we  understand,  be  thrown  back,  so  as  to  make 
more  room  in  the  choir.”  .What  is  meant  by 
this  ominous  sentence  I know  not;  but  if  it 
means  that  the  stalls  are  to  be  advanced  into 
the  fine  open  central  tower,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  on  such  a barbarity.*  Are  these 
improvements  ? 

As  to  additional  room,  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  any  is  really  wanted;  sixteen  or 
twenty  persons  form  a very  good  every-day 
congregation.  I may  add,  that  a goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  Durhuin  inhabitants  are  much 
opposed  to  the  vandalisms  going  on,  and  agree 
with  me  in  the  above  remarks.  Is  the  spirit 
of  Wyatt  forever  to  rest  on  this  devoted  build- 
ing? Why  cannot  there  be  an  architectural 
society  for  the  county  of  Durham? 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Will.  Hylton  Lonostaffe. 

Darlington,  27th  March,  1847. 


New  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Brecon. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
a style  of  splendour  is  forthwith  to  be  com- 
menced in  the  town  of  Brecon,  South  Wales, 
a very  large  sum  of  money  having  been  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose  by  the  leading  families 
in  the  principality,  both  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic. The  new  church  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  says  the  Morning  Post , 
and  the  foundation-stone  will  be  laid  in  the 
course  of  the  first  week  in  May. 

* I am  aware  certain  .cathedrals  have  the  stalls  in  the 
tower  as  well  as  the  choir,  but  they  cannot  for  a moment 
be  compared  in  effect  to  those  with  a clear  lantern  tower ; 
and  where  there  is  room,  let  not  such  a bad  precedent  be 
copied. 


CONDUCT  OF  COMPETING  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  a recent  article  you  say  “ Noble- 
ness of  heart,  high  feeling,  integrity,  were 
expected  in  olden  time  from  the  architect.” 
Listen.  A competition  is  in  the  market.  Be- 
hold what  a stir  there  is  in  the  architectural 
hive  ; how  they  rush  to  and  fro,  tumbling  one 
another  over;  how  they  jostle  and  struggle  and 
wriggle.  What  is  all  this?  One  would  ex- 
pect to  find  these  men  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  dwellings,  studying,  arranging,  and 
calculating  on  the  subject-matter.  What  is  it 
they  do?  What  vain  thing  do  they  imagine? 
They  are  canvassing  for  votes.  Yes,  these 
noble,  honest,  honourable  men,  are  seeking 
votes  for  designs,  of  which  no  interested  party 
in  common  justice  should  be  cognizant.  Is 
that  a competition  in  which  the  man  is  actually 
prechosen  by  his  preponderating  interest?  It 
is  a farce,  a wicked  deceit;  and  what  mean, 
unknown,  underhand  beings,  act  thus?  Who 
be  they,  that  we  may  hold  them  up  to  execra- 
tion, and  lash*  the  rascals  naked  through  the 
world. — Alas,  vainlyyou  seek  among  the  crowd 
who  struggle  for  the  dear  life,  for  wives  and 
children,  for  actual  food.  Robes,  Sir,  and 
fur  gowns  hide  all,  it  is  among  those  whose 
names  are  highest  in  their  calling,  who  have 
wealth  aud  station,  and  know  not  want;  it  is 
these,  who  backed  by  their  party,  thrust  the 
struggling  wretch  back  into  the  kennel,  who 
canvass  and  succeed ; these  are  those  noble, 
honest,  honourable  men,  whoso  nobly,  honestly, 
honourably,  uphold  the  integrity  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  professional  name.  Why,  then, 
should  we  complain  of  the  opinion  in  which 
we  are  held,  when  such  is  our  shameful  prac- 
tice ? Oh,  weep,  weep  for  the  nobleness  of 
that  art,  which  Michael  Angelo,  the  haughty  ; 
Raffaelle,  the  noble  ; and  Palladio,  the  honest  ; 
served  in  all  honour,  for  which  the  cloistered 
holy  man,  the  upright  artist  mason,  yet  receive 
praise  and  place. 

Go  forth  in  battle  against  this  crying  evil, 
this  wretched  farce  of  sealed  competition  ; let 
no  false  delicacy  prevent  your  speaking  truth — 
speak,  and  spare  not.  Shew  up  its  degrading 
influence,  upon  the  employer  and  contractor — 
all  to  blame— and  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  those  at  least  to  whom  the  character  of 
noble,  honest,  honourable  men,  is  still  dearer 
than  success.  Your  hint  concerning  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  competition  draws  forth  these 
remarks.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  B.  Waring. 

36,  Ormond  Chambers,  Great  Ormond-street. 

P.S.  Can  you  not  prevent  the  destruction 
of  St.  Benet’s  Church  ? Not  the  slightest 
memorial  of  Sir  C.  Wren  should  be  lost.  A 
man  who  will  6oon  be  appreciated  as  the  only 
one  who  ever  understood  the  application  of  the 
Italian  style  to  English  edifices. 


COMPETITION  PLANS. 

Sir,  — The  high  character  which  your 
journal  possesses,  and  with  such  good  reason, 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  architectural 
profession,  induces  me  to  refer  to  you  on  the 
following  points. 

1 suppose  the  case  of  competing  designs  sent 
in  for  a building  of  considerable  extent,  ip 
which  the  requirements  are  many,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  site  considerable,  both  as  regards 
the  form  of  the  ground,  and  also  the  obtaining 
of  light,  the  opportunities  of  which  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  high  walls  of  adjacent  houses. 

Suppose  that  of  the  designs  submitted,  there 
are  three  classes. 

1st.  Designs  of  which  the  plans  of  the  inte- 
riors are  well  arranged  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  but  their  elevations,  or  exteriors, 
not  so  handsome  as  others. 

2nd.  Designs  of  which  the  elevations  are 
more  handsome  than  the  first,  but  the  interiors 
not  so  good. 

3rd.  Designs  not  so  well  arranged  internally 
as  the  first,  but  better  than  the  second,  and 
with  elevations  better  than  the  first,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  second. 

Supposing  three  such  designs, which  ought 
to  be  selected  as  the  one  to  be  preferred  ? 

Some  may  say  without  hesitation,  “ the 
middle  class,”  which  partakes  (in  part)  of  the 
advantages  of  the  two  other  classes.  But  if 
that  were  chosen,  we  should  have  a design  of 
a building  confessedly  inferior  in  some  points 
to  many  of  the  rejected  designs. 
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In  such  a case  as  I have  supposed  of  com- 
peting designs,  the  real  point  for  decision  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  this — what  is  it  which  most 
essentially  constitutes  that  which  a building 
ought  to  be?  Is  it  the  arrangement  of  its 
interior,  or  the  architectural  proportions  and 
pleasing  effect  of  its  exterior  elevation  ? 

May  I ask  the  favour  of  your  opinion  on 
these  points,  or  that  at  all  events  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  insert  this  letter,  which  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  drawing  forth  some 
remark  from  other  correspondents,  or  from 
some  of  your  able  contributors. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  N.  C. 

With  that  view  we  insert  the  letter.  En 
passant  we  may  remark,  that  every  case  should 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  published  instructions.  If  we 
may  venture  on  that  dangerous  ground,  a ge- 
neral principle,  we  would  say,  that  the  design 
which  fully  supplies  the  requirements  adver- 
tised, with  the  greatest  architectural  skill  and 
taste,  consistent  with  the  instructions,  is  enti- 
tled to  be  selected.  In  the  case  of  a club- 
house, for  example,  accommodation  with 
beauty  is  the  great  requirement ; in  the  case 
of  a public  monument,  perhaps,  beauty  alone. 
To  carry  the  argument  to  absurdity,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  when  a man  advertised 
for  the  best  design  for  a house,  he  received 
one  ordinary  design,  that  could  be  soundly  car- 
ried out  to  meet  his  views,  and  one,  however 
beautiful,  design  for  a church  or  monumental 
cross,  his  consideration  would  of  course  be  due 
to  the  first  rather  than  to  the  latter. 


THE  BRISTOL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Herbert,  barri8^er:at-law, 
and  Ambrose  Poynter,  official  referee  of  me- 
tropolitan buildings,  the  surveyors  appointed 
by  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  make  inquiries 
in  Bristol  respecting  the  proposed  Act  for  re- 
gulating buildings  and  party-walls,  and  for 
improving  the  city,  have  reported  thereon,  and 
by  order  of  the  Commons  their  report  has  been 
printed.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tbe 
moat  interesting  portion  of  it,  relative  to  the 
proposed  improvements,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  slightly  noticed,  the 
corporation  has  entered  into  a friendly  contract 
with  the  rate-payers,  not  to  proceed  further, 
until  they  shall  have  again  considered  the 
matter  at  two  meetings  of  council,  to  be  held  a 
month  apart,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1848. 

The  most  important  movement  in  contem- 
plation, is  the  projected  street  from  Temple- 
street  to  the  railway  terminus,  necessary  to 
accommodate  a traffic  in  which,  on  an  average, 
2,000  passengers  arrive  and  depart  daily,  by 
the  Great  Western  railway  alone.  The  ap- 
proach, to  be  called  Victoria-street,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  run  in  a straight  line  from  the 
terminus  to  Bristol-bridge,  with  a width  of  65 
feet,  but  the  council  for  the  present  have 
limited  the  project  to  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  terminus  to  its  junction  with  Temple- 
street.  This  appears  to  the  surveyors  to  be  a 
serious  defect  in  the  plan,  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desi- 
rable that  the  bill  should  provide  for  the  whole 
scheme  at  once,  and  that  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible* The  opening  of  Victoria-street,  they 
observe,  is  no  loss  desirable  on  sanatory  and 
moKil  grounds,  than  as  a public  convenience. 
The  buildings  to  be  removed  are,  with  some 
exception,  “ of  the  worst,  meanest,  and  most 
ruinous  description,  without  sewerage,  huddled 
into  confined  alleys,  and  inhabited  by  the  dregs 
of  society.”  The  outlay  for  the  present  por- 
tion of  the  plan  is  estimated  at  24,0004,  and 
the  return  from  frontages,  &c.,  11,0004,  caus- 
ing an  expenditure  of  13,0004;  while  the  en- 
tire scheme  would  require  84,5104,  and  pro- 
duce 44,2204,  causing  an  expenditure  of 
40,2904 

The  next  improvement  consists  in  the  widen- 
ing of  Bristol  bridge,  by  throwing  out  a new 
footway  on  corbels,  which  the  surveyors  think 
should  be  done  on  both  sides.  The  widening 
and  improving  of  Limekiln-lane,  and  IJotwell- 
road,  is  the  next  in  importance,  and  is  also 
recommended  to  be  carried  out.  The  widen- 
ing of  Clifton- place  by  the  formation  of  a 
direct  road,  on  Colonel  Worrall’s  plan  ; an  im- 
provement at  Park-place,  to  complete  the 
communication  between  Bristol  and  Clifton- 
road,  by  way  of  Wood  well-lane,  &c. ; the  im- 
provement of  Silver-street  by  the  removal  of 
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two  houses,  and  hence  the  continuance  of  the 
line  of  Bridewell-street ; and  the  raising  of  the 
roadway  to  diminish  the  declivity  at  Redcliff- 
hill,  are  all  favourably  reported  on ; but  the 
proposal  to  form  a new  street  from  Broad- 
street  to  Nelson-street,  and  one  from  Wine- 
street  to  Ciderhouse-passage,  forming  a junc- 
tion with  the  former,  is  considered  to  be 
of  more  doubtful  utility,  although  intended  to 
open  a more  direct  communication  from  the 
northern  vicinity  of  the  city  to  the  railway  ter- 
minus, and  in  other  respects  advantageous,  by 
clearing  away  a bad  and  crowded  neighbour- 
hood in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 


HONEST  BUILDING. 

SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  HOSPITAL. 

Sir,' — Being  in  Wolverhampton  a few  days 
ago,  I looked  round  the  building  now  erecting 
for  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital,  and  was 
not  a little  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  masonry  is  being  done. 

The  building  is  somewhat  in  the  Italian 
style,  the  main  part  of  the  work  being  in 
brickwork,  with  stoue  pilasters  and  stone 
dressings  to  the  windows.  The  pilasters,  in- 
stead of  adding  strength  to  the  building,  are 
mere  sham  masonry;  the  brickwork  is  carried 
up  the  whole  height,  from  25  to  30  feet,  with 
a slight  recess  left  for  the  stone;  the  pilasters 
are  afterwards  stuck  up  against  the  wall  in  the 
recess,  without  bond  to  the  brickwork  or  any 
other  fastening,  save  a small  iron  cramp  inserted 
into  the  brickwork  at  the  top  of  each  6tone, 
each  pilaster  being  in  three  or  four  stones,  thus 
set  one  on  the  end  of  the  other.  The  angle 
pilasters  are  also  done  in  the  same  manner, 
and  thus,  instead  of  adding  strength  to  the 
building,  absolutely  weaken  it  by  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  bond  between  the  stone  and 
brickwork.  How  the  cavity  between  the  stone 
and  brickwork  is  filled  in  1 do  not  know,  as  I 
did  not  see  any  of  them  being  set  up. 

The  dressings  to  the  windows  are  slightstone 
jambs,  apparently  about  6 or  7 in.  by  5 in.,  set 
up  in  recesses  left  in  tbe  brickwork.  On  these 
jambs  are  placed  entablatures  ; and  several  of 
the  windows  have  pediments  over  them  ; and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  experience  I observe 
that  the  pediments  have  the  raking  mouldings 
jointed  at  the  apex,  with  a mitre  joint, — a 
method  of  construction  quite  new  to  me  in 
Italian  masonry,  as  I have  always  considered 
the  pediment  over  the  window-opening  a legi- 
timate means  of  adding  strength  to  the  lintel 
and  decorating  the  construction. 

In  passing  round  the  building,  I observed  a 
number  of  fragments  of  broken  cornices  and 
other  mouldings;  and  on  inquiry  1 learned 
that  a day  or  two  before  a considerable  length 
of  the  cornice  had  fallen  down,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  scaffolding,  and  doing  great 
damage  to  the  projecting  corners  of  tbe  win- 
dows : this  must  evidently  have  occurred  from 
want  of  the  proper  wall, hold. 

These  things  led  me  to  make  inquiry  who 
and  what  are  the  parties  concerned  ; and  I find 
the  contractors  are  a plasterer  and  his  sons, 
respectable  men,  but  totally  without  experience, 
this  being  their  first  job  as  general  builders; 
but  I think  the  architect  and  clerk  of  the  works 
are  not  without  blame  in  the  matter. 

I did  not  go  through  the  interior,  T therefore 
cannot  say  how  the  timber  work  is  done;  but 
if  no  better  constructed  than  the  exterior  ma- 
sonry, the  subscribers  cannot  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  astrong  substantial  build- 
ing.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Strength. 

Stourbridge,  March  29,  1847. 

***  As  a guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  above, 

I inclose  my  address. 


Another  Boiler  Explosion. — On  Mon- 
day last,  one  of  the  steam-boilers  belonging 
to  John  Wood  and  Brothers,  Glossop  (Derby- 
shire), blew  up  with  great  violence,  unroofing 
the  boiler-house  and  knocking  down  the  wall 
with  such  force,  that  stones  flew  across  the 
yard  into  the  mill  windows,  and  smashed  both 
glass  aud  frames.  We  have,  before  this,  urged 
the  necessity  of  some  supervision  of  boilers. 
Scarcely  a week  passes  without  the  occurrence 
of  an  accident,  as  well  with  new  boilers  as  with 
old  ones.  Every  new  boiler  should  be  tested 
by  a responsible  inspector. 
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j'mu  Doolie. 

The  Polychromatic  Ornament  of  Italy.  By 

Edward  Adams,  Architect.  Nickisson, 

1847-  Part  I. 

The  design  of  the  work  of  which  this  is  a por- 
tion, is  to  give  a connected  illustrated  history 
of  decorative  art  in  Italy,  from  the  Roman 
period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A few  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  ex- 
tract from  the  present  part,  which  relates  to 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  and  have  now 
only  to  speak  of  the  illustrations  it  contains, 
and  offer  our  encouragement,  to  the  author  to 
proceed  with  the  undertaking.  The  increasing 
taste  for  polychromatic  ornaments,  much  to  be 
desired  and  cultivated,  renders  it  important 
that  good  examples  should  be  spread  abroad. 
In  the  Raffaellesque  style  of  decoration  are  to 
be  found  many  beautiful  and  harmonious  com- 
binations of  form  and  colour,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness and  gaiety  which  can  by  means  of  it 
be  obtained  in  our  rooms  (and,  acting  on  the 
spirits,  this  is  no  unimportant  matter,  mark 
you!)  render  it  well  adapted  for  interior  de- 
coration. 

The  first  plate  shews  a development  of  a 
coned  ceiling  in  a room  in  the  Farnese  Gardens 
at  Rome.  Plate  2,  a perspective  view  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Loggiato  of  the  corfile  of  the 
Vatican,  where  ornament  is  more  sparingly 
employed,  and  more  subservient  to  the  archi- 
tecture than  in  some  other  examples.  Plates 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  9,  shew  the  decorations 
of  this  gallery  at  large,  and  10  and  II  give 
decorations  from  the  second  floor  Loggia. 
The  examples  in  this  bonk  are  well  drawn,  and 
beautifully  printed  in  colours.  It  will  be  found 
useful  by  a large  class  of  our  readers,  and  we 
cordially  recotiime'rid  it  to  them. 


ffi'CMTCfillOlltU'llif. 

DESTRUCTION  OF.  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Editor, — I observe  in  your  columns  of 
to-day,  a short  paragraph  referring  to  the  pos- 
sible removal  of  St.  Benet’s  Church,  Graee- 
church-atreet.  In  your  love  for  the  antique, 
)<mi  lose  siglrt  of  the  practical  use  of  a church. 

Now,  as  a churchman,  I always  feel  that  the 
dissenter  has  a case  against  me  with  the  city 
churches  : their  number,  compared  with  the 
absolute  need  of  the  present  day  ; the  miser- 
ably thin  attendance  ; the  want  of  cordial  feel- 
ing between  minister  and  people;  and;  fll& 
almost  necessary  consequence,  the  want  of  Well-1 
organized  jiarochial  institutions. 

I do  not  imagine  there  can  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  thbsd 
evils.  First,  the  imn-rosijeucq  of  a large  por- 
tion 1 henhouse, hylde^^pecftpdly.  the  diminu- 

tive size  of  tfie  pafisliys.^/J’p  tjie  first  point,  it 
might  he  ,q^gi>ed  Hr*  faptyop.of  the  present  day 
may  pass  aw^y,^jyl  f hp.cRizens  of  London  may 
return  to,the  pracRqp  .flfj  tjiei*  forefathers  1 
do  not  think,  hmv.ev.er,  ye.lyp  in  a day  to  defer 
improvements  bycffi^y  of  ’such  remote  contin- 
gencies. To  the  second  point,  there  can  be  no 
answer, — the  parishes  are  as  they  were,  when 
every  bouse  was  peopled. 

Now,  much  as  I admire  the  tvorks  of  Wren 
and  Ins  contemporaries,  still  I cannot  follow 
you  in  the  mawkish  sentiment  of  declaiming 
against  their  removal,  without  considering  the 
aigumenls  for  and  against,  and  whether  a pre- 
sent and  ultimate  good  could  not  he  carried  out 
by  a judicious  picking  out  of  some  8 01  10  of 
the  city  churches.  1 have  always  been  pleased 
with  tlie  vigilance  of  the  present  bishop  of 
London,  in  checking  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
utilitarians  and  calculators  of  our  day,  who 
would  knock  down  a church  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  tliey  would  a warehouse.  I believe 
I am  correct'  in  saying  the  bishop  has  always 
dictated  his  own  terms  in  giving  his  consent 
to  remove  any  ecclesiastical  edifice  or  place  of 
sepulture,  and  that  he  lias  administered  the 
iunds  arising  from  any  removal  for  the  benefit 
of  some  destitute  district  of  the  metropolis. 

It  I wanted  to  add  proof  upon  proof  of  the 
present  evil  stale  ol  things,  I would  refer  you 
to  the  last  census,  and  divide  each  parish  in 
the  city  of  London  and  suburbs  by  its  church 
or  churches,  and  the  result  would  bear  out  my 
argument,  that  a great  public  good  would  arise 
frnm  the  amalgamation  of  several  of  the  smaller 
city;  parishes  into  one.  Take  one  illustration 
as  conclusive  : St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  at  the 


last  census,  was  reputed  to  have  a population 
of  189  ; St.  Mary  Pattens,  167  ; St.  Sepulchre, 
13,325;  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  13,255;  each 
of  these  parishes  has  one  church.  I commend 
this  subject  to  you,  and  shall  feel  glad  if  you 
consider  these  lines  worthy  of  admission  into 
your  journal,  which  I feel  assured  would  be 
open  to  receive  correspondence,  although  it 
may  differ  in  opinion  with  you. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bishopsgate-street,  An  Arciutkot. 

March  27,  1847. 

*»*  Our  correspondent  has  not  made  out  a 
sufficient  case.  His  argument  carried  out 
would  justify  the  destruction  of  all  the  unused 
naves  uf  all  our  magnificent  cathedrals.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  public  voice  will  pro- 
test loudly  against  the  removal  of  any  of  the 
City  churches. 


STATE  OF  LONDON  — OH  A VE-YARDS  AND 
CESSPOOLS. 

Sir,— On  passing  down  Snow- hill  yesterday, 
about  one  o’clock,  I witnessed  a grave-yard  j 
scene  : a church,  with  its  grave  yard,  standing 
at  the  corner  of  a street  leading  lo  a market. 
The  grave  yard  workpeople  had  opened  a 
vault,  I suppose,  for  the  admission  of  a corpse  ; 
there  appeared  a vast  quantity  of  water  in  the 
sanctum,  which  they  were  busily  .engaged  in 
emptying  by  pails  into  the  street,  and  it  was 
flowing  down  the  gutter  in  a wide  stream  until 
it  arrived  at  the  sewer  grating,  a good  many 
feet  from  the  spot.  Should  such  a thing  a9 
this  be  done  in  the  broad  day  light  ? nr  could 
it  have  been  done  in  the  night?  Will  such 
waterasthisbgbeneficial  to  heallh  or  injurious5 

A9  1 am  u,po,n  nuisances,  allow  me  to  take 
one  or  two  ipory.  ,1,  will  take  the  cesspools 
first.  A. house:  situated  in  Basing-Iane  has 
a large  pp^spqpl,  in  the  basement,  the  stench 
from  which  upon  the  ground  floor  is  suffoca!- 
ing ; yeti  respectable  people  rent  this  floor  for 
business,  and  are  in  it  many  hours  in  the  day, 
and  for,  the  sake  of  a few  pounds  will  not  lay 
out  money  to  alter  this  annoyance  and  breeder 
of  fevers. 

Another  existing  evil  is  ,one  1 think  you 
would  scarcely  believe  to  exist  in  London: 
that  in  eight  houses,  which  I surveyed  some 
time  since,  occupied  by  poor  Irish,  the  women 
and  children  earning  fmm  fivepence  to  six- 
pence a day  (the  houses  let  out  in  floors, 
none  of  which  possessed  a sufficiency  of  fur- 
niture, and  one  in  particular  had  not  one  ves- 
tige of  furniture  in  the  apartment);  the  out- 
buildings for  natural  convenience  were  gone, 
ap.d  all  filth  was  to  be  seen,  and  common 
,dpne  away  with  ; in  short,  the  houses 
were  unfit  for  habitation. 

Allow,  mp  to  ask  a few  questions,  which 
others  can  think  of  and  answer. 

What  are  the  duties  of  a, district  surveyor, 

• he  parish,  and  police  authorities  ? 

Is  Ireland  in  London,  or  is  iL  not  ? 

If  Ireland  wants  soup  kitchens,  does  nor. 
London  ? 

If  the  poor  of  Ireland,  existing  in  Ireland, 
require  cultivating  and  bettering  their  com 
dition,  do  not  the  poor  of  Ireland,  existing  in 
London,  require  the  samp?,  , 

Fiom  your  old  Subscriber, 

City  Road,  March  30.  , Anc|ii.i: 


THE  KENSINGTON  RESERVOIR,  L I V‘lt Rplflo *U'6 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  set  you  light  as  to,  t^p, 
nature  of  the  leak  referred  loin  The  Buipuijg 
of  Saturday  last.  The  Kensington  reservoir, 
in  connection  with  the  Green-lane  Water- 
works, had  been  filled  for  the  first  timelon  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  and  up  to  one  o’clock  >011 
Friday  no  sign  of  leakage  appeared.  The 
cause  of  the  leak  was  a slight  subsidence  of 
the  puddle  under  the  overflow-pipe  which 
passes  through  the  embankment  about  6 feet 
below  the  top  water-line,  which  pipe  rests  on 
masonry  in  the  overflow  tank.  The  water 
found  its  way  between  the  pipe  and  puddle, 
the  pipe  having  remained  rigid  whilst  the 
puddle  sank  slightly;  the  depth  of  the  cutting 
to  the  bed  of  the  drain-pipe  at  that  point 
being  26  feet  below  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, by  much  the  deepest  cutting  under  any 
portion  of  the  works.  'The  whole  cost  of 
making  every  thing  good  did  not  amount  to 
51.,  and  the  time  occupied  in  stopping  the  leak 
was  under  half  a day,  and  that  too  with  four 
feet  of  water  over  it  in  the  reservoir.  It  it  had 
been  of  the  character  described  by  your  in- 
formant, i.  e.  issuing  from  fifty  places,  this 


could  not  have  been  effected.  The  above  ac- 
count is  the  truth,  and  you  will  oblige  by 
giving  it  a place  in  your  next. 

Fenwick  Chambers,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Liverpool,  6th  April,  1847-  T.  Duncan. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  AND  TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  particularly 
drawn  in  your  journal  of  the  27th,  to  the  fit- 
ness of  your  remarks,  and  the  very  judicious 
suggestions  offered  as  to  the  required  altera- 
tions in  Leieester-square.  The  throwing  open 
the  inclnsures,  and  placing  architectural  ob- 
jects of  taste  within  various  squares  in  London, 
would,  I think,  be  generally  an  improvement. 

As  I hope  the  public  will  be  attracted  to  an 
appropriation  of  your  very  valuable  suggestions, 
and,  as  an  amateur  and  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  journal,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask 
whether,  if  the  fountain  square,  or  place,  in 
Traf.dgar-square  had  a flight  of  steps,  or  what 
1 the  French  style  a perron,  opposite  the  too 
much  abused  National  Gallery,  whether  it 
would  not  improve  the  confined  appearance 
which  the  dead  wall  now  possesses,  and  give 
height  and  grandeur  to  the  portico  and 
facade  of  the  Gallery?  The  perron  might  be 
made  an  object  not  only  of  tas.te*  by  offering 
pedestals  for  figures  or  statues  of  public  cha- 
racters, hut  it  would  also  he  useful  ajid  con- 
venient.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Ma^ON. 

Rochester,  March  30,  1847-  , 


jfttwrellanea. 

Matter,  of  Opinion. — Where  London 
becomes  more  interesting  is  Charing- cross. 
Look  to  Northumberland- house,  and  turning 
your  back  upon  Trafalgar-square,  the  Strand 
is  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe,  blending 
the  architecture  of  many  periods;  and  its 
river-ways  are  a peculiar  feature,  and  rich  with 
associations.  FJeet-street,  with  its  Temple,  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  contiguous  to  theStrand. 
The  fire  of  London  has  deprived  us  of  the  de- 
light of  a real  old  quarter  of  the  city,  but  some 
bits  remain,  and  every  where  there  is  a 6tirring 
multitude,  and  a great  crush  and  crash  of  carts 
and  wains.  The  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  quar- 
ters in  the  vicinity  of  the  port,  'Thauiessireet, 
Tower-hill,  Billingsgate,  Wapping,  Rother- 
li i the,  are  the  lest,  parts,  of  London;  they  are 
full  of  character:  the  buildings  hear  a nearer 
relation  to  what  the  people  are  doing  than  in 
the  more  polished  quarters.  The  old  mer- 
chants of  the  times  of  the  first  Georges  were  a 
fine  race.  They  knew  their  position,  and  built 
up  lf>  it.  While  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
pumps  (down  their. faipily  hotel?,  were  racing 
vulgar  streets  and  squares  upon  their  site,  and 
: occupying  themselves  one  of  the  new.  tener 
inqipts,  the  old  merchants. filled  the  straggling- 
lanes,  which  connected  the  Royal  Exchange 
with  The  porf  of  London,  with  mansions  which, 
if  not  exactly  gquuT.to  the  payees  of  stately 
Venice,  might  at  least?  vie  with  many  of  the 
hotels  of  old  Paris. , Spine  of  these,  though  the 
great  majority  have  been  broken  up  into  cham- 
bers and  counting- bouses,  still  remain  intact. 
— D'  Israeli. 

Cost  of  Carriage  ways. in  Cambridge. 

; — .Tile  Improvement  Commissioners  received 
I tjfif,  I^Howing,  in  terms  of  advertisements  for 
1 flyyj.n.g  tenders  : — Prat|  andScwell,  Gray’s-inn 
l.aqp,  London,  9<L  per  yard,  if  grouted,  lOd. ; 
Joseph  Popjoy,  8<l.  per  yard,  if  grouted,  9$d.  ; 
Jeremiah  Hurley,  Cambridge,  Sd.  per  yard,  if 
grouted,  9<l.  For  tin-  footways: — Janies  Ste- 
vens, 13d.  per  yard,  for  setting  the  curbs,  Id. 
per  foot;  'Thomas  Jeffs,  I4d.  per  yard,  for  set- 
ting the  curbs,  2d.  per  foot  ; William  Clee, 
N£d-  per  yard,  for  setting  the  curbs,  2d.  per 
foot;  James  Palmer,  14d.  per  yard,  for  setting 
the  curbs,  4q.'  per  foot.;  R.  S.  Naylor,  16d. 
per  yard,  for  setting  the  curbs,  2d.  per  foot; 
Thomas  Powell,. I6d.  per  yard,  for  setting  the 
curbs,  2d.  per  fool ; Joseph  Popjoy,  13d.  per 
yard,  for  setting  the  curbs,  2d.  per  foot;  Pratt 
and  Spwell,  18d.  per  yard,  for  setting  the 
curbs,  2d.  per  foot. 

British  .Museum. — No  less  than  19,170 
persons  passed  on  Easter  Monday  through  the 
collections  of  this  institution.  As  an  instance 
of  the  increasing  interest  which  the  public 
takes  in  this. national  collection,  we  may  state 
that  on  Easter  Monday,  1845,  the  number  of 
visitors  was  15,316;  whereas  yesterday  there 
were  19,170. 
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Proposed  new  Gas  Company  in  South- 
ampton. — The  surveying  officers,  Messrs. 
Ellison  and  Lowe,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  passing  the  Southampton 
Consumers’  Gas  Light. aui Xloke  Company’s 
Bill,  have  reported  against  the  hill.  The  sur- 
veyors say,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  report: 
“ It  was  impossible  for  us,  in  arriving  at  our 
decision,  not  to  consider  the  known  evils  aris- 
ing from  competition  between  gas  companies  ; 
in  addition  to  which  we  may  observe — that 
whenever  a sharp  contest  between  rival  gas 
companies  has  for  a time  existed,  the  breaking 
up  of  pavements  by  the  laying  down  of  the 
principal  mains  is  Che  least  qvi|;  the  most 
serious  one  is  the  continued  changing  back- 
ward and  forw  ard  of  the  service-pipes  from 
one  set  of  mains  to  that  of  the  rival  company  ; 
etety  sueh1  opening  of  the  ground  rendering  it 
unsafe  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  mouths,  to 
the  passage  of  carriages  and  horses.  The 
ground  so  loosened  admits  of  any  gas  escaping 
from  fractured  mains  more  directly  to  the 
cellars  and  kitchens  of  the  houses  adjacent. 
'That  a continuous  and  excessive  escape  of  gas 
is  going  on  in  those  streets  where  numerous 
gas-pipes  are  laid  is  evident  to  any  one  looking 
at  the  colour  of  the  earth  surrounding  suen 
pipes  as  ^re  constantly  to  he  seen  in  the  streets 
of  London.  Wc  need  nut  refer  more  barticii- 
larly  to  the  Tills  of  competition  in  price,  or 
their  usual  ending  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
rival  companies,  except  to  remark,  that  the 
promoters  4mve  pledge  themselves  not  to 
amalgamate  in  any  case  with  the  present  com- 
pany, the  only  cbn^qifence  of  w hich,  we  con- 
ceive, would  he  the  prolongation  of  the  contest, 
and  the  closing  up  of  one  way  of  escaping 
from  mutual  insolvency.  We  cannot  hut  state 
that,  although  we  are  unable  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  scheme  of  the  promoters,  we  are  fully 
conscious  that  the  formation  of  the  company 
has  been  of  service  to  the  town  of  Southampton, 
in  rendering  the  present  company  more  anxious 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consumers,  more  par- 
ticularly as  respects  the  dirhinution  of  price.” 
The  price  charged  in  Sdifthatjipfon  for  public 
lights  is  41.  per  annum  eatfh  ; which  is  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  including 
cleansing,  lighting,  wear  and  tear,  &c. 

Consumption  of  Smoke. — A patent  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Lord,  of  Allerton, 
Chester,  for  an  ingenious  application  of  two 
furnaces  or  sets  of  tire-bars  to  one  boiler,  for 
6team-engine  or  other  purposes,  whereby  the 
gases  from  the  fuel  freshly  applied  to  one 
grate  pass  over  the  incandescent  coke  on  the 
other,  and  the  entire  carbonaceous  matters  are 
thereby  consumed.  The  application  of  these 
is  directed  in  such  manner,  that  the  entire  heat 
is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  boilbf,  although1 
hut  one  furnace  is  af  a gloving  heat.  To 
effect  this,  the  boiler  rs  provided  With  a water 
space  about  the  centre,  -tfx'tfe tiding  across' 't'hb; 
upper  half  of  the  Hue,  and:  f<Y^tiijng  abridge  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  'Mi’."  The  grates 
are  moveable  on  rails  ; aiid  wlieii  the  fires  are 
first  about  to  be  lighted,  (hey'are  both  brought 
towards  the  furnace'  dbors,  by  which  means  all 
the  dampers  are  open  ; when  a clear  rod  heat 
is  obtained,  one  is  pushed  backwards  to  a 
certain  point,  and  one  set  of  dampers  only  kept 
open  ; a fresh  supply  of  fuel,  is  then  supplied 
to  the  other  fire  gratfr—  the  unconsumed  chr- 
bon  therefrom,  passing  under  and  through' the1 
clear  fire  of  the  first,  is  thoroughly  decomphbedi 
and  the  gases  produced  pass  up  the  ebimhTy.1 
As  soon  as  a bright  red  heat  is  obtained  in  the 
lust  fed  fire,  the  same  process  is  repeated  with 
the  other  set  of  bars,  and  the  operation  has  the 
same  effect  as  before. 

Trigonometrical  Surveys. — A return, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  J.  Hume,  shews  that  since 
17?1,  up  to  the  present  time,  an  aggregate 
amount  has  been  paid  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  on  account  of  the  survey  of  counties 
and  the  trigonometrical  surveys,  otfl,462j522/, ; 
viz.,  608,087/.  in  England,  in  Ire- 

land, and  36,322 /.  in  Scotland. 

Royal  Academy  Pouter sr . — Co nV plaints 
have  been  made  to  us  that  the  porters  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ask  parties  who  bring 'works 
for  exhibition,  for  beer-money,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  refusal,  it  is  just  possible,  the  Council 
■never  see  the  picture  at.  all ! We  hope  this  is  not 
•correct.  If  it  be,  Mr.  Knight  ought  to, 'look  to  it. 

True  Glory. — Sir  Walter  Scott  once  nobly 
said,  that  a humble  Scot  who  supplied  his  coun- 
try with  a bridge  bad  done  more  fdy  it  than 
many  a conqueror  had  done. 


Slates. — At  the  present  time,  says  the 
Mining  Journal,  when  all  our  slate  quarries 
cannot  supply  the  demand,  and  when  the  price, 
during  the  past  year,  has  advanced  30  per 
cent.,  a general  description  of  the  several  qua- 
lities will  he  interesting.  The  old  Delabole, 
and,  indeed,  the  greatest  quantity  found  in 
Cornwall,  is  the  “ grey  green  this  slate  is 
laminated  sufficiently  fine  to  admit  of  being 
cleft  into  roofing  slates,  of  all  sizes,  in  common 
use,  and  is  exceedingly  strong.  When  used 
for  rooting,  and  style  is  a consideration,  it  is 
best  adapted  for  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  rus- 
ticated stone  villas.  In  slabs  it  is,  from  its 
great  strength,  the  very  best,  particularly  for 
pavements,  floors,  railway  stations,  lintels, 
cantilevers,  and  other  work  where  great  resist- 
ance is  required.  The  “ light  blue  green  ” is 
best  adapted  for  entrance  hulls,  staircases,  and 
other  works;  when  the  slate  is  exposed,  as 
being  ol  a light  colour,  it  has  a more  pleasing 
appearance,  and  does  not  shew  the  condensed 
vapours,  like  the  darker.  The  “ speckled  ” is 
not  so  finely  laminated  as  the  former-named 
kinds,  hut  being  excessively  hard,  and'  contain- 
ing veins  of  iron  and  nodules  of  mundic,  is 
best  suited  for  street  paving,  where  it  is  ca- 
llable Of  withstanding  a greater  amount  of  fric- 
tion than  'tiny  other  kind,  and  consequently 
wears  a much  longer  time;  hut  it  should  oil 
no  account  be 'Used  in  a thin  form,  as  for  roof- 
ing, as  its  susceptibility  to  oxidise  causes  its 
rapid  decomposition.  The  “ dull  blue  red 
this,  the  sooner  it  is  given  to  the  spoil  heap 
the  better,  as  it  is  totally  unfit  for  any  perma- 
nent purj)6s?e.  The  “ tvltlte;”  or  “ yellow 
emerald-green,”  is  of  greitt'uS'6  'ih  ornamental 
purposes;  atfrd  in  hoiid  ddes  W'SHow itself  off 
to  greater  advatita'ge  thiln  lh  tesl&hited  pafe- 
ments,  where,  when  mix'ed'  wWil  bhtek  And 
light  blue,  it  pw ssesseri  a food!  JlldWiHg^prtkv- 
ance,  and,  ill  poi  nt  6 \ aichilbt-ltiUrt  sUdb;  a po- 
sitive origihal  effect. 

RESTORATIcm1  OV  Marnha'm  Cii  till  CM, 
Notts.— The  fffi-Wfi  church  of  MarnHam, 
twelve  miles  from  Newark,  has  been  restored 
at  the  cost  of  about  1,000/.,  tinder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford.  It  consists  of 
a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a well- 
developed  chancel,  along  the  northern  side  of 
which  the  aisle  of  the  nave  is  extended,  a 
southern  porch  and  a Tower  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity. The  external  character  of  the  strife'-" 
ture  is  that  of  the  perpendicular  period;  hut 
upon  examining  internally  the  pillars  and 
arehe6  of  the  northern  aisle,  it  would  seem'th'dt1 
the  original  nave  and  chancel  were1  dfeiit'ed^ iff 
the  early  English  style;  but  that  theylitn'e’beWr 
repaired,  with  considerable  alferatiohi"dlrid  ’Ad- 
ditions, during  the  time  when  the  befWetiWci/Sdr 
style  was  prevalent.  Willi  the  exception  of  the 
tower  and  the  porch,  the  whole  of  the  church 
has  been  substantially  repaired  and  restored. 
The  Nottingham  Journal  says,  the  roof  is  en- 
tirely new,  and  the  timbers  are  stained  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  The  floor  of  the  nave  and 
part  of  the  chancel  have  been  paved  with  black 
and  red  tiles  from  Messrs.  Minton's  manufac- 
tory; The  ancient  font,  which  is  very  simple, 
has  been  placed  on  a new  base,  cleaned  and 
furnished1  with  a water  drain.  The  chancel 
(ihe  rot)f  ol  which  has  elaborately  carved 
beams,  &c.),  is  fitted  with  stalls  and  returns, 
i aqduthfi.  nave  with  open  seats  of  oak.  The 
j reading-desk  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chan- 
IcPI  afchjfe  of  oak,  with  open  panels,  and  the 
j jiblpif 1 i6‘  of  Anc’asler  stone,  carved  in  a style 
!to  Cofres'pori'd  with  the  general  features  of  the 
building.  Mr.  J.  E.  IlalJ,  of  Nottingham,  was 
the  hhiMe^  employed. 

Thatcii,  and  some  of  its  Effects  and 
Causes.— A “ Traveller,”  in  th,e  Hampshire 
Independent,  says  that  at  Andover,  where  there 
are  many  “squalid-looking  bouses  covered  with 
straw,’’  although  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
fevers  prevail  in  these  malarious  receptacles, 
there  is  “ no  encouragement  to  build  better 
houses  for  the  labourer  ; for  if  slate  was  sub- 
stituted for  thatch,  and  the  houses  made  tidy 
and  comfortable,  they  would  be  assessed  to  the 
rates.”  This  is  a lamentable  state  of  things. 
Lord  Morpeth  ought  to  have  such  cases  as 
this  in  his  eye  ere  the  clauses  of  his  new  bill 
are  ultimately  disposed  of. 

Adverse  Possession  of  Houses. — By  the 
New  County  Courts  Act,  section  122,  a sum- 
mary remedy  by  warrant  notice,  within  seven 
and  ten  days,  is  provided  against  the  adverse 
possession  of  houses  and  land  by  tenants  where 
the  rent  does  not  exceed  50/.  a year. 


j The  Artesian  Well  at  Southampton. 

This  unfortunate  and  endless  bore  has  again 
stuck  in  the  mud.  The  Chinese  jumper,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  has  jumped  well  enough 
towards  the  profound  conclusion  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for;  but  the  grass  or  hempen  rope 
in  use  in  stagnant  China  was  loo  primitive  for 
aspiring  Britons,  and  the  consequence  bus 
been,  that  the  “ improved  iron  rope”  gave 
way,  and  left,  t lip* juniper  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore,  which  had  reached  to'  a depth  of  750  feet, 
or  60  leet  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
committee  were  posed,  and  ah  expense  of  150/. 
was  talked  of,  when  the  “ Chinese  puzzle,”  as 
the  Hampshire  Advertiser  terms  it,— somewhat 
libellouslV  towards  the  ingenious  Chinese,  we 
think,— was  happily  unravelled  by  the  engi- 
neer, who  intimated  to  them  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  the  jumper,  with  the  help  of  one  man 
and  no  hoy,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the 
long  sum  hanging  in  terrorem  over  their  puz- 
zled heads.  “ The  happy  event  being  commu- 
nicated, the  committee  were  us  niuch  puzzled, 
however,  as  ever,  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  Mr.  Pocwrir,  whom  they  had  sent  for 
from  London,  meantime  arrived,  and  they  en- 
tered into  consultation  with  him;  the  result” 
being,  that  the  good  old  Chinese  mode,  which 
has  already  done  such  good  service,  will  pro- 
bably he  discarded,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
haps of  which  its  luckless  associate,  the  new- 
fangled British  rope,  appears  to  have  been 
guilty. 

Extinction  , of  Fires.  — Further  experi- 
ments have  been  successfully  made  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  practicability  pf  raising  water  from 
the  mains  without  th,p,,U|id  of  fire-eugines,  Tho 
streams  of  water  rqa.e  |,o  an  elevation  of  8(1  to 
90  feet,  and  oecasiquqjjvueiven  lijgher;  indeed, 
to  a height  far  beyond  the  chimneys  of  the 
Bank  and  building# vicinity,  carrying 
the  body  of  water  upwards  with  a force,  it  is 
said,  almost  : 0 Wl/e*  e-bi  igades, 

according  to  the  Mail,  are  to  be  forthwith 
regularly  trained  to  the  use  of  the  m&rns'fbr  the 
extinction  offires. — We  may  here,  notice  that, 
according  to  the  Glasgow  Reformers'  Gasette , 
an  engine,  patented  by  Ml.  John  White,  of 
Manchester,  after  twenty  years’  application 
aqd  improvements,  has  been  successfully  tried 
at  Glasgow.  Tiu.-  full  complement  of  men  re- 
qikUpd  tq  work  this. engine  is  twenty- four  ; but 
it  can  he  wrought*  in  a lesser  degree,  with  two 
mpq,, there  being  twelve. separate  pumps;  and, 
w jthjtwq  men  only  to  each  putnp,.  a consider- 
able fpree  of  water  is  thrown  . out..i  With  the 
.tq-ppty-four  men,  the  water  overtopped  the 
cock  at  the  summit  of,  the  steeple,  140  feet  high. 
I /}g  power  of  this  eugine  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  any  other  hitherto  invented. 

Glass  devoteiS '^o  a‘i'WkW  Pi/rpose. — 
Glass,  of  a rich  rtibV  colddr.  fi'a^ "He'eii  "used  in- 
stead of  the  old  eKonV  'flir  VHb  or  flat 

keys  of  the  onJ-hiV 'd  f 7^  1 a’?m s J ‘ N o f IhVi in p to  n . 
The  Bedford  IHatThe  idea  may 

be  happily  ap|M‘i'ed|,tfj ' tire  'h'h’oV  key- hoard  of 
the  pianoforte1 1 with1'  ft  • IVi.st’dn.il1  diversity  or 
iridescence  of  crtlolifs.’  If  hot  too  smooth  for 
the  friction  of  the  gdntle  cushions  usuallv  ap- 
plied to  such  dlectrifieifs,  and  if  not  as  cold  in 
winter  to  the  touch  as  the  ebony-and-ivory- 
contrast  cerlaihlv  is  at  all  times  to  the  sight, 
we  should  not  wonder  if  the  idea  may  find 
favour  in  bright  eyes,  and  add  a new  grace 
where  so  much  of  the  graceful  is  already  so 
often  concentered. 

Public  Park  at  Sheffield. — The  Shef- 
field Times,  of  27th  ult.,  gives  an  account  of  a 
new  park  in  course  of  formation  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  for  the  last  seven  years,  at  a cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  for  behoof  of  the 
public,  though,  strange  to  say,  almost  totally 
unknown  as  yet  to  the  public  themselves,  or  at 
least,  as  alleged,  without  the  people  taking  any 
interest  in  it,  though  they  are  likely,  t)ie  Times 
thinks,  to  make  amends  for  this  apathy.  It 
consists  of  about  50  acres  close  to  the  Iqwn, 
appropriated  by  the  late  Duke',  and  named 
Norfolk  Park.  A very  wdl-execujiql  engrav- 
ing of  the  entrance  and  lodge  is,  given,  in 
illustration  of  the  account  from  which  we  have 
extracted  these  few  particulars. 

Patent  Iron  Coach.  — hl,r.  Aitken,  of 
Aberdeen,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  coaches.  His  trial-omnibus, 
carrying  nineteen  persons,  besides  driver  and 
cad,  weighs  only  11  cwt.,  and  can  be  drawn  by 
two  ordinary  horses  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour. 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Advertisements 
have  been  issued  through  the  past  week’s 
papers  for  contract-tenders  for  the  erection  of 
baths  and  laundries  in  Orange-street,  Lei- 
cester square ; a lodge  and  entrance  gates  for 
the  Hull  General  Cemetery;  a floating  dock 
and  entrance  locks  at  Limerick  ; and  for 
the  execution  of  the  earthwork,  tunnels, 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  other  works  of  the 
Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  line  of  railway, 
between  Epsom  and  Dorking,  and  the  ballast- 
ing and  laying  of  the  permanent  way,  exclusive 
of  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers  ; also  for  a sup- 
ply of  1,000  tons  of  best,  broken,  blue,  Guern- 
sey granite,  at  Christ  Church,  Surrey;  and  of 
gravel,  for  the  Essex  turnpike-roads. 

Withdrawal  from  the  Irish  Works. 
— The  dismissal  of  labourers  in  Ireland  is 
being  carried  out.  In  the  first  notice  of  such 
dismissals,  in  Limerick  and  Clare  Counties, 
the  relief  committees  themselves  “were  appre- 
hensive of  acting  on  the  Government  order,” 
and  eventually  a gang  of  the  dismissed  la- 
bourers assembled  and  rifled  the  bakers’  shops 

in  Bruif. A correspondent  of  the  Evening 

Mail  writes  from  Clonmel  in  the  following 
alarming  strain  : — “ All  the  public  officers,  and 
those  who  have  attended  the  relief  committees, 
are  quite  satisfied  that  the  food  system  cannot 
be  worked  out.  Government  have  been  duly 
informed  that  the  population  (armed)  will  rise 
and  plunder  every  thing  ; they  are  resolved  to 
do  so,  and  tell  us  openly  that  the  dragoons  may 
as  well,  and  better,  shoot  them  at  once.  This 
is  a fact.  In  ten  days,  when  the  works  stop, 

you  will  see  dreadful  scenes.” The  Rev. 

Mr.  Townsend,  rector  of  Ashada,  who  wrote 
against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  public- 
work  system,  now  assures  the  Cork  Reporter 
that  he  is  hopeless  even  of  the  consequent  em- 
ployment on  the  land. At  Tipperary,  the 

Vindicator  declares  that  “ matters  are  assuming 
an  awful  aspect  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  most  of  our  public  works,  many 
of  the  roads  being  left  in  a disgraceful  and 
impassable  state.  The  relief  committee  here,” 
it  adds,  “ refused  to  carry  out  the  Government 
order  to  dismiss  20  per  cent,  of  the  people  from 
the  public  works,  as  the  striking  off  a per- 
centage of  the  men  here  would  be  like  the 
casting  of  lots  to  determine  who  shall  be  the 
first  victims  of  starvation.” 

Important  Sale  of  Books,  Pictures, 
and  Prints. — The  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
drawings,  prints,  and  books,  made  by  our  es- 
teemed friend,  the  late  Mr.  Morant,  will  be 
brought  to  the  hammer  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson,  on  Tuesday  next,  and  many  fol- 
lowing days.  It  is  worth  attention. 


TENDERS. 

Delivered  for  the  new  Collegiate  School  at  St. 
John’s  Wood,  Mr.  Thos.  Little,  Architect.  March 
31st. 

Hugo  and  Young. . ^6,327 

Haques  . . . . . r.  ,r  f . . . 5,240 

Burton  . . • • 5,146 

Barr  . . 5,074 

Pollock  and  McLennan  ....  4,990 

Holland 4,989 

Jay 4,753 

Patrick  4,395 

***  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  evidently  much 
in  need  of  good  advice. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  April  12.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  16,  Groavenor- 


street,  a i : r*yro-x.g.vpuiui  ouoieiv,  .1, 

dish-square,  7J  p.m.  : Freemasons  of  the  Church,  3,  Great  Ncwport- 
Btrcct,  8 r.M, 

Wednesday,  14th. — Graphic  Society,  Thatched  House  Tavern, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ IK  I'.'— We  ell  all  be  happy  to  hear  more  when  further  ad- 

“ if."— We  know  of  no  such  'York. 

“ G.  A.”— Thanks. 

Received.—' '‘II.  IL,"  “A.  M.  R.,"  “.T.  J.,"  “ A Creditor,"  “8.  N.” 
»*  pictorial  GaUery  of  Arts."  Part  XXVII.,  conclusion  (C.  Knight) ; 
- Urban  Burial,"  by  J D.  Parry  (Strange,  Paternoster-row) ; 
‘•Weld's  Popular  Atlas  of  the  World,  consisting  of  detailed  Maps 
of  different  Parts  of  the  Globe,"  No.  3 ; Rules  of  “The  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  “ People*  Journal " for  April,  edited  hy 
John  Saunders  (Bennett,  69,  Fleet-street) ; an  excellent  chat/,  publi- 
cation. '•  Josephus,"  translated  by  Dr.  Traill,  illustrated.  Part  III. 
(lloulston  and  Stonemanl.  _ ... 

••  Book*.  Price*,  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  and  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS, 

PURE  SOFT  WATER,  by  means  of 

Boring.— S.  WORSENCROFT,  Well-Borer,  of  Hammer- 
smith, undertakes  Boring  and  Sinking  of  Wells  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  in  town  or  country.  Respectable  and  numerous 
references  given  where  S.  W.  has  executed  borines  which  produce 
an  immense  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  Address  Queen-street,  Hammersmith. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1833,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
Will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


Paper-hangings  to  the  trade.— 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  HENNELL  and 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  3s.  61L  per  French  piece,  Retail.— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


PAPER  HANGINGS,  painted  by  band,  in 

imitation  of  Sienna  and  other  Marble,  Wood,  Ac.,  to  the 
Trade,  in  a cheap  and  superior  manner,  for  staircases,  halls,  Ao. 
The  cheapest  mode;  see  the  grand  staircase  of  the  New  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  executed  hy  C.  BAINBR1DOE,  Imitator 
of  Woods  and  Marbles,  12,  Crown-street,  Soho,  who  has  been 
Gralner  to  the  Trade  for  fourteen  years. 


London  paper-hanging  com- 

PAN  Y.  42  and  43,  Poultry  (comer  of  Old  J ewry). 

Builders  and  the  Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  the  new 
Spring  Patterns  of  Paper-hangings  are  now  ready,  comprising  many 
hundred  varieties,  adapted  to  every  class  and  style  of  rooms,  halls, 
staircases,  Ac.,  which  they  trust  will  be  found  of  a highly  satisfac- 
tory character  for  originality  of  design,  brilliancy  of  colour,  supe- 
riority of  workmanship,  aud  at  prices,  for  Ready  Money,  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  ; for,  notwithstanding  their  former 
low  prices,  they  have,  by  avoiding  the  expenses  of  collecting,  ns 
well  as  all  other  expenses  attending  credit  business,  effected  still 
further  reductions.  A set  of  patterns  will  be  forwarded  on  payment 
of  5s.,  which  will  be  allowed  back  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  on  orders 
received;  GORDON  and  TOMBS,  Managers. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNING’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  scud  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OK  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

° A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

giS  Aa.  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a 3 aud  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  aU  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
e - width  and  thickness,  from  } inch  to  li  inch  thick, 
r-  " TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  Ac. 

mber  Yard,  .. 

nd  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WAUK-BRIDOE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE.  at  Old- 
Bargc-Wharf,  U pper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ra!, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Flooraud  Match 
Boarding,  pluued  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  tit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dure.  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers' Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  aud  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  churgcd  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLLN GH AM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  FLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muirs  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  1IENRT  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gilliughnm-strect,  Pimlico. 


Gilnughnm-st: 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Pinning. 


S' 


ILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  maro  damaged  aud  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  Hum  from  any  other  cause,  rtfllars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS’S  REGIS- 


may  be  had  at  the  following  places?— 

Archer,  45,  Goodgc-street,  Tottciiliam-cuurt-road  ; Blyth,  White 
chapel:  Cook, 424,  Oxford-strew;  Dean,  46,  King  Wil lmm-strcet  - 
Fcmi,  105,  Newgate-street ; Uoltzapffel  and  Co.,  «4,  Charing: 
' of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 


delivering  Timber  Denis.  Stone,  Bricks,  01 


fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  « the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-bo;  - ' 
in  daonprveather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  ...  . 
ventor,  dml  testimonials  of  their  case  and  efficiency  may  be  ob-  I 
taiuedfrom  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters,  | 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liber-'  1 
discount  allowed  to  lluildcr3,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  i 


. . , applying  as  above.  A weigh-ij ridge  and  druwdock— N.B.  W, 

deposit  on  the  stall-board  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


W 


’ ’ 


Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
GIUEYE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Bclviderc-road, 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street, and  131,  Chaucery-laue. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  larcv st  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 

Sannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  nud  are  safer, 
’ersons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  irou 
shutters  can  have  it  removed%and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
ally  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  Ao. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
queued to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  aud  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
aud  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endiuss  screw  (worm  aud  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  aud  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel : and  is  nt  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATIIS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
A8TRIGALS,  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  Ac. 
—Patentee  aud  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOU11T  QUINCEY, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION.  - — 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Paten\  RE- 
VOLVING iron  SHUTTERS.-Sincc  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the 'action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  oil  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  -CORPS'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (ns  secured  hy  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  fare  and  durable  mode  ol  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunuett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up.  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security  ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  tlie  Patentee^  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  uud  last  twice  as  long  as 
uny  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  ‘CORPS  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Irou  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Gloss,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  aud  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 


poees,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

-J  other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  |obtai ned  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  !),  Albiou-placc, 
Surrey  side  of  Blaekfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  S L ATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
ns  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofo  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  aud  30  per  cent,  cheaper. — 
Sold  hy  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants.  Tooley-street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Meroluuits,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  May  be  bad  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealer's. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 


rptlE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

A MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esn.,  of  Dean- 
ston,  Chairman)  invite  attention  fo their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Mocjiines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  W3a.  Piccadilly,’ from  Ten  a.m„  to  Five  i'x.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE,  will  showthc  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North- tVc.dem  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Westerns  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Rcgont-stroit.  Lotidou.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  -Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  1/ondon,  193  a,  Piccadilly. — March  1,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buehanan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  C'lmrles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds  : Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkeridgc,  Staffordshire;  aud  Messrs.  Drummond  aud  Son, 
Dublin. 


w 


ESTMINSTER  FRIENDLY  BENE- 

FIT SOCIETY  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  held 


The  attention  of  the  trade  is  called  to  the  great  advantages  pro- 
posed  by  tliis Society,  for  while  ample  provision  is  made  and  secured 
for  the  general  purposes  of  sickness  and  death  (equal  to  that  of  any 
benefit  society),  the  great  and  ultimate  object  is  to  erect  permanent 
rcsidenocs  wherein  to  lodge  the  aged  aud  infirm  members  and  their 
wivdu,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  fire  aud  candle,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  5s.  per  week 

Monthly  Contribution,  2s.  6d,— Entrance  Fee,  Cs.— Sick  Allow- 
ance, IBs.  per  week.— Age,  under  38. 

Meeting  night,  first  Wednesday  in  every  month.— Articles  to  be 
seen  at  the  bar. 


WEST  LONDON  and  GENERAL 

BUILDING  aud  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY.  Established 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  0 A 7 William  4,  c.  32.  Shares.  1201. 
Monthly  Subscription,  10s.  per  Share.  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  Gd.  per 
share.  Half  shares  may  be  taken.  No  Redemption  Fees. 

....  — _ PATRONS. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Robert  Grosveuor,  M.P. 

W.  B.  France,  Esq.,  Cadogan-place,  Chelsea,  Magistrate  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex. 

Rev.  John  Morison,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Wnlton-place.  Brompton. 

Rev.  William  Niven,  Incumbent  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Upper  Chelsea. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Soule,  St  John’s  MIR,  Battersea. 

TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  S.  Battcoek,  Esq.,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 

John  Fielder.  Esq.,  Nelson  Lodge,  Trafalgar-square, 

John  Leach  Panter,  Esq.,  North  End  Lodge,  Fulham. 

For  list  of  Directors,  and  further  particulars,  see  prospectus,  whieh 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Manager  or  Secretary,  by  remitting  a post- 
age stamp  for  reply.  Tlie  First  Subscription  will  be  payable  on 
Monday  evening,  April  12th,  1847,  from  Seven  till  hall-past  Eight 
o'clock,  at  the  Commercial  Hall,  Radnor-strect,  Chelsea.  Persons 
desirous  of  obtainfngsharcs  at  the  present  low  Entrance  F ecof  2s.  Gd.. 
should  make  application  forthwith,  inelosiug  the  Entrance  Fee  of 
2s.  Gd.,  and  the  first  Monthly  Subscription  of  10s.  per  share,  which 
may  be  forwarded  bv  Poit-Oraee  Order  on  the  General  Post-Office, 
SLMartin's-le-Urand,  payable  to  the  Manager.  Mr.  JAMES  SEARS, 
1G,  Trafalgar-street,  Walworth,  or  by  Post-Office  Order  on  the  Chel- 
sea Post-Office,  to  •the  Secretary,  Mr.  HENRY  MARTIN,  Oak- 
terrace.  Battersea,  or  to  any  of  the  Directors. 

The  Manager  or  Secretary  will  attend  at  the  above  Hall  on  Mon- 
day evenings,  from  Seven  till  Eight,  until  further  notice,  to  enrol 
Shareholders  and  answer  inquiries. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving1  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  K. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  36,  Cliiswell-strect, 
Finsbury-squarc,  near  Whitbread'S  Brewery. 

Best  Pat  ent  Cut  Clasp. 


64 


7d. 


lOd. 


20d. 


Is.  64 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  13s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

m “Tr  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  6 2s.  per  cwt. 

st  Patent  Sash  Line. 


per  1,000. 


Best  Town  Clue  4( 


, & ','1-  5s-  6s.  Od.  7s.  64  10s.  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  Old.,  7d.,  8a.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Baok  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  fi  in.,  £3.  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pro-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

To  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4o.,  IDG,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
Street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Ban 

3 ft,  3 R.  3 in.  8 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 In.  4 ft 
£3.  6s.  £3  13a  £3.  Ids.  £4  £4.1  OS. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


eft. 


£5. 


4 ft. 


Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  84,  and  bit  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3j(L,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  he  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIl’ES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  PurHeet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blnckfriars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  and  0.  G.  Gutters,  4c.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent. 


IRoN-WOltK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Pm-fleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Stroet.Blackfriars,  keens  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces : Plates,  Funnicc-bars,  Top  aud  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Oftlslde,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps.  &c.,  'Ac. : nil  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  priets.-HAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bndge  (aud  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above.  Works, 
the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  tliis 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings.  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  foroing  ana 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
bent  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
•e  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 


whom  they  \v 


un.  »v“owiuuj  tAuica?inZ  men  Mills 

tion,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch,  for  their  cfiicicucv.  An  .... 
proved  wrought-iron  holler, Which  requires  lto  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  m action  upon  the  premises— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


IRON FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lanc,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  aud  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arraugemeuts  anil  improvements  that  they  will  be  Insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes.  Ac. 


PARK’S,  140,  Fleet-street,  Wholesale 

Ironmonger,  Brass  Founder,  and  General  Factor,  Agent 


Leu’s  Patent  Double  Action  Bolt,  combining  cheapness  and  facility 


with  Which  they  arc  frequently1  accompanied,  at  the  same  time 
equally  applicable  for  t he  strongest  folding  doom  os  well  as  the  most 
elegant  eheffouicr,  wardrobe®,  Ac.  Ac, 


Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. -J  jJJj' 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line.  ■ 48 j 
Every  description  of -Ironmongery  equally  low. 


64  7s.  «d.  ms.  12s. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  lost  two  years,  ana  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pot 
order,  and  can 
sweep’s  machine. 

They  arc  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 

VALE  PLACE  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 


TO  I'UTLDEIIS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  oidy. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

Au  Apprentice  wonted  (a  country  lad  would  he  preferred). 

N.B.  Wanted,  a good  Grainer  and  Writer  ; also,  an  Ornamental 
Painter  or  Pencil  Hand.  None  need  apply  unless  good  workmen, 
aud  have  good  references. 

GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER'S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  mauv  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  arc  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
pei-sous  interested  in  gns  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  unt  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  lias  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
teutera.  l . LAM  BERT  and. SON.  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatus 

and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  Newrcut.i  ' " ' " ' 


ftcr  fUajcslff's 


Kojjal  tellers  patent. 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphultc  Rock  of  P.vrimout  Scysscl,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situ.,',  .u  tlio  Eastern  side 
. . of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  aud  STANUATE,  Survey  side  of  Westminster-bridgo.  London 

npHE  ASPHAL1E  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1S38,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes : — 

Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  W alks  aud  Terraces. 
Curriage  Driv> 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kenncls. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


which  also  renders  it  very 
I , I appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds. 
I Arches.  I Ac.  Ac. 

I The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre-  I 
I vc  t the  percolation  of  water,  | 

ARO^HITjl^t’S,  aud  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  g 


tolie  derived  from  tiio  appiieatioTi  of  SEYSSEL 'aSPHA^LTE.0'  “ W«a^zvivo  “ l-aruemariy  mrcorna  to  tnc  great  advantage, 
w^tS^t^»VSSEL  ASPHALTJi  COMPANY, CLAApa|^  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

of  apurtOM  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  he  made  direct 
ano  u 11 iifu’.t!l.er  P'owctmu,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

r,k  vl°f  Alt  ,tai‘K(vv 8 t.°  a'l  Works  which  have  boon  executed  by  the  Compau.v  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 

l L 111111110  of  miuiy  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  j.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seysscl  Aspholtc  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 
With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Piece- 


N.B.  The  above  are  also  made  without . . 
discharge  hold  being  turned  downwards. 


DOULTON  AND  WAITS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
IIIGII-STREET,  L A M B E T it 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLA2ED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  ild.  each. 

They  are,  of  |tUe.  wet  durable  ware,  and 
arc  reoiunncndtdt  in  preference  to  iron,  ou 
account  fit  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


CLAR  EDGE’S 


PATENT  ASPHALTS 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 

PRICE 

Also  “DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced 
THUS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8.  Laurence  Pouiitney  Hill, 


SEY 


rjiHOMAS  MILLINGTON 

WINDOW  GLASS. 


Foroign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . . 2JA 
Do.  do.  Super 300  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

6J  in.  by  4$  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 ill.  . . 1 jd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under 14 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 


COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  tlio  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  Od.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSE  TTI 
6d.  per  iuch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  lias  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
aud  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  nOUSEB  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
aud  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foroigu  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case;  84  foot- 


S present  TARIFF  of  GLASS, 

87,  BISUOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  OaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure tothc  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years. — Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Opal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  ,iu  about  eight 

Super  Carriage  yaniish ..  i.. 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  fit 'fight  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish f.E 10 

Brilliant  aud  llurablc  for  Houso- 
paiuterS’,  use,  and  for  all  imitation 


COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 

£.  b.  a. 

2|  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  4 o o 


12 

..  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 

builders'  use. 

Brunswick  Black  

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  Ae.— It  dries  immediately 6 j 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanncrs — 14  I 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures...,  24 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish 10 

Naphtha 10 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  16  j 


34  „ do.  do 6 u 0 

4 .,  do.  do 6 10  0 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  lion 
Bow,  equally  low. 

i inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  0 18 

5-8th„  do.  do.  0 3 1 

! do.  do.  0 3 6 

Pan  Wuter-C'biset,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roumlValvc  Cranks, 

Bull,  Lever,  nml  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  . . f>  4 « 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 
i mnletc 

. .Mfrom  i 

n handsome  coses. 
StaxmgtAiu-Melnl  Steam  Clicks. with  Unions, 
and  eijery,  article  uLthe  , Trade  mailu  to 
order. 

r A IHTB 1 A*k  b 1 COLOURS. 

Best  While  Lead,  27s. ; ' 'Seconds,  23s 
• Thirds,  23* 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  aud  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Liuseed -Oil.  2 s.  4d.  per  gallon;  Turpcn 
tiilCfrt&i!  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  pcs 
gallon. 

Brnugwiek  and  Navy  Greens,  Cronies 
Blacks,  Blues.  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40s.  per  cwt 
Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  aud  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
prictors  at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive- eteckof-Pewtnsu- 
i IaoNMOMGEiiy,  Tinned 
ipec,  Tiri'and  Iron  Cook- 
essels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plato  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  cm- 
bmcingevervartidToeuitablc 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  mid  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes.  Ac. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  (affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Therm io  Stov 
Is  In  daily  operation.  Also 
CURDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT- AIll  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  38,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


1 EXTENSIVE  PREMISES  at  BAYS- 

J WATER,  held  on  lease,  nearly  21  years  unexpired,  including 
a capital  dwelline-bousc,  warehouses,  workshops,  stabling,  yards, 
Ac..  the  whole  covering  above  three-quarters  of  an  aero,  the  pre- 
mises arc  eligibly  situate  in  the  high  road,- -adjoining  Kensington 
Garden-terrace,  and  the  lease  maybe  either  purchased  or  the  pre- 
mises occupied  at  a rental.  Plans  and  all  furl  her  particulars  may 
be  obtained  on  the  premises ; of  Messrs.  E'iNGIIAM,  Solicitors, 
Bartlett's  buildings,  lledborn  ; or  Messrs.  LESLIE  aud  SUN,  Mar 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK 


! IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 

WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

BuTLding  plots  to  be  let  =-. 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! cotnmi  •fT.iy 
turesaue  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NE1U1I- 
ROU  Rnot »D,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 


the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  I— F or  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  11.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Kegent's-villas,  Avenue-road,  Rescnt’s-park. 

I^OR  SALE,  100  Feet,  super,  of  2j-incli 

dark  Walnut-tree  Plank,  with  faintly-curved  edges.  Also,  a 
quantity  of  Ash  Timber,  and  some  wide  inch  plank.- Inquire  at 
the  office  of  ” The  Builder." 

IRON  COLUMNS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  11  Quantity  of  Cast-Iron 

A Columns  and  Crow-heads,  from  !)  to 'to  feet  loiur.  May  be 
seen  nt  Mr  PROCTER'S,  lii.  Wharf,  Paddington.  Enquire  of 
Messrs.  DRUCE  aud  Co.,  Baker-street. 


T11 


A BARGAIN. 

rTiO  BE  SOLD,  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  and 

A close  to  three  new  lines  of  railway,  about  10  acres  of  Freehold 
Laud.  Houses  are  in  greatdcmnml.  and  there  is  extensive (frontage 
to  the  high  road.  Considerable  depth  of  brick  earth.  There  are 
extensive  rights  of  pasturage  belong  to  the  property.  Price,  in- 
cluding oak  and  ash  timber,  only  700L— Apply  to  BECKWITH  and 
SALMON,  Estate  and  Land  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 

STONE  BLOCKS  FOR  SALE. 

HIE  Committee ‘of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway 

Company  Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  they  are  now  removing 
me  stone  blocks  upon  which  their  iron  train  plates  were  fixed,  and 
are  ready  to  receive  oilers  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  The  whole 
number  is  estimated  at  something  above  60,000.  These  stone  blocks 
nrc  being  stacked  upon  the  Company's  wharf  at  Wandsworth,  and 
may  be  viewed  upon  application  to  the  superintendent  there,  and 
the  Company  will  deliver  the  some  to  purchasers  who  can  remove 
the  same  into  craft  at  their  own  expense  in  the  Company's  hasm  at 
Wandsworth,  communicating  with  the  river  .Thames,  tree  of  lock- 
age. These  blocks  are  about  16  inches  wide,  and  8 incites  deep,  and 
lire  applicable  for  forming  river  and  wharfage  embankments,  and 
foundations.  Ac.,  and  are  easily  to  be  worked  to  a good  face.  There 
are  also  about  80  tons  of  broken  blocks  for  sale.  '1  enders  to  be  left 


Wandsworth.  17th  March.  1847. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

FUR  6ALE— Valuable  Lock,  Basin,  Wharfage,  and  River-side 
Property,  communicating  with  the  River  Thames. 

HPHE  Committee  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway 

Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  they  will  oiler  for  SALE 


-M-  Company  Hereby  love  nonce,  tun.,  me, 
by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  next,  when 
further  particulars  aud  conditions  of  sale  ■"ill  be  stated  mulcts  dis- 

Kd  of  in  the  mean  time  by  private  contract'.  Their  lock  mid 
u communicating  with  the  river  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  also 
their  extensive  wharf  adjoining  thereto,  arid  other  property.  The 
whole  comprises  between  eight  and  nine  acres  of  laud  aud  water  ; 
there  arc  also  upon  the  property  a bnck-built  lock,  keeper’s  house 
and  garden,  two  brick  and  timber  houses  (one  with  an  extensive 
garden  I.  a brick  built,  eountiiu ’"use.  a timber  built  warehouse 
with  stone  pile  Id  »;•  two  swing  bltdccs  .three  cranes,  with  cnaina 
. omplete.  and  other  wharf  property  ami  materials.  The  property 
is  part  freehold  and  part  copyhold,  and  may  be  viewed  upon  apnh- 
catiou  to  the  superintendent  upon  the- wharf.— By  order  or  the 
Committee,  B.  C.  LUTTLY,  Clerk  to  the  Company. 

Wan  Iswatth,  17th  March,  1847. 


BRIXTON,  SURREY.  — Villa  Residences,  Building  Ground. 
Dwelling-houses  and  Shops,  the  greater  portion  held  for  a long 
term  at  a pepper-coru  anil  a well-secured  ground-rent. 

Messrs,  brown  and  Roberts  beg 

to  notify  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  mortga- 
gees to  submit  for  SALE,  on  THURSDAY.  April  EH,  in  23  oU, 
the  following  valuable  properties,  viz.— Four  handsome  Swiss  \ ilia 
Residences,  and  plot  of  Building-gouud,  111  .Sutherland -terrace, 
Cole  Harbour-rood  - a convenient  Residence,  and  plot  of  Building- 
ground,  in  Carlton-tcrracc.  Lough  borough-road:  also  a well- 
secured  Ground-rent ; likewise  Eighteen  Cottage  Residences,  1 hree 
Dwelling-houses  and  Shops,  with  a large  plot  of  Building-laud, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Sussex-rood,  Cole 
Harbour-road ; the  greater  portion  in  the  occupation  of  respectable 
tenants,  and  of  tbc  value  of  upwards  of  50t!l  per  annum  : present- 
ing u desirable  opportunity  to  purchasers  either  for  occupation  or 
investment,  the  larger  portion  being  sold  free  from  ground-rent ; 
the  security  is  nearly  equal  111  value  to  freehold  — Descriptive  parti- 
culars may  be  had  14  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  further  informa 
tion  obtained  in  the  interim  by  a personal  application  to  Messrs 
IIENKY  BROWN  and  S.  A.  ROBERTS,  22,  Throgmorton-street 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

DEBS,  DECORATORS,  PAPERHANGf 
OTHERS.— By 

MB.  ROBERTS,  at  his  Rooms,  7,  Old 

Jewry,  Chcapside,  on  Monday,  April  12.  at  Twelve  o'clock, 
(he  valuable  Slock  of  PaperhqngingB ; consisting  of  splendid  draw- 
ing-roOm  satins,  rich  crimson  docks,  best  bed  room,  marble  hall, 
and  a great  variety  of  other  papers  ; in  all  about  4,0oo  pieces.  To  be 
viewed  on  Saturday  aud  morning  of  sale.— Catalogues  had  at  the 

¥»Y  MR.  BFRAY,  at  his  Rooms,  259,  1 1 tgh 

~ "*ni  on  Thursday.  April  15th,  at  Twelve  o'clock.  Paper- 
hangings  of  the  best  manufacture,  the  newest  patterns  ; comprising 
upwards  of  :i,oo0  pieces,  including  elegant  crimson  aud  mock  Hocks, 
rich  satins.  Mended  parlour,  chintz,  bed  room,  staircase,  and  library 
papers. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 
catalogues  had  nt  the  Rooms  as  above. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  MITCHAM.  SURREY. 

Messrs,  eyersfield  and  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises  on  MONDAY, 
April  12th,  and  two  following  days  at  12.  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
materials  of  the  mansion  known  as  Mitcham  Grove,  and  numerous 
outbuildings,  comprising  a large  quantity  of  lead  and  copper,  m cis- 
terns. pipes,  gutters,  dormers,  ridges  and  fiats ; slated  and  tiled  roofs  ; 
sound  timber  in  joists,  girders,  floorboards,  and  battens,  doors,  par 
titiouing.  twelve  Portland  stme  columns;  plate  glass,  and  othe. 
sashes  ; the  wainscot  fittings  of  library,  handsome  statuary  and 
other  marble  chimney-pieces ; the  erection  of  greenhouses  fittings 
of  brewhouse,  laundry  and  kitchens ; large  coppers,  metal  cocks, 
brass  barrel  force  pumps  ; a handsome  Gothic  hall  stove,  Ac.,  toge- 
ther with  the  sound  brickwork,  York  and  diamond  paving,  coach- 
house gates,  aud  numerous  other  effects— May  be  viewed  two  days 
.previous,  and  Catalogues,  Sixpence  each,  had  on  the  premises  ; at 
the  Plough,  Claplmm  : Greyhound,  Croydon  : White  , Hart, 

Mitcham;  Wheatsheaf, Tooting:  George.  Hafliam  Hill  ; and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— To  Builders,  Capitalists,  and  Others - 
East  Cowes  Castle  Estate,  adjoining  the  Royal  Domatl 
Osborne,  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in  177  lotj. 

MR.  FRANCIS  PITT1S  begs  to  announce 

his  instructions  from  the  proprietor  to  submit  tlr 
singularly  beautiful  Estate  to  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  in  lots,  ; 
the  Medina  Hotel,  in  East  Cowes,  on  Tuesday,  April  97th,  1847,  i 
two  o’clock.  This  desirable  Estate  was  for  many  years  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  late  celebrated  architect,  John  Nash.  Esq.  It 
comprises  46  acres  of  rich  Pasture  Land,  studded  with  luxuriantly 
flourishing  Timber  and  flowering  Shrubs,  aud  extending  in  i. 
variety  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  slopes  from  the  Royal  Domain 
of  Osborne  nearly  to  the  harbour  at  East  Cowes,  commanding  the 
most  pleasing  aud  diversified  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  famed  Isle 
of  Wight  The  situation  is  particularly  sheltered,  aud  the  Land 
has  been  planned  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  a genteel 
but  moderate  character,  which  are  much  required  in  this  highly 
favoured  neighbourhood.  It  is  intended  to  let  the  several  lots  at 
ground  rents,  subject  to  very  easy  restrictions,  with  the  option  to 
the  lessee  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  within  n given  period  and  at 
a stated  calculation  : thus  presenting  to  build,  rs  and  others  uu 
opportunity  of  embarking  on  safe  and  favourable  terms  m one  of 
the  most  promising  building  operations  hitherto  submitted  to  public 
notice  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  roads  are  now  planned,  and  the 
public  are  invited  to  view  the  property.  The  materials  of  the 
Castle  will  be  sold  immediately  after  the  Auction  of  the  Land  - 
Particulars  and  plans  may  be  obtained  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
London  ; of  Messrs.  HOLME.  LOFTUS.  and  YOUNG,  Solicitors 
New  Inn,  London:  or  W.  BECKINGSALF  Esq.,  Solicitor. 
Newport. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


GAS  MONOPOLY. 

Ily  will  be  Published  bv  11 A R RY  FITZGERALD,  a Work  ou 
Gas,  entitled, 

rrqiE  LIGHT  OF  FUTURE  DAYS,  or 

B n Gleam  of  Sunshine,  for  the  benefit  of  Share-hold.' 


ins  Consumers,  shewing  the  enormous  profit  each  Company  holds 
n hand  after  payment  to  shareholders  and  all  other  expenses. 
Phis  work  will  be  published  by  subscription.  and<  when  the  sub- 
eribers  amount  to  SOO, 
nienced. 


,6d.  each,  the  work  will  be  com- 


4 SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

TL  SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan.  French,  aud  Italian 
Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON. 

’ Papier  Modus  Works,  49  and  50,  Kathbone-plnce,  London. 

G J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the .strictest  iutegnty  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  t hey 
will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
ow  near  half  a 'century.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  cx- 

„nrt  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 

’ - — the  antiquated  estimate  of 

Design*  famished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos.  1 and  3 of 
t heir  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder.are  ready  for  sale 

IN  i>  edItiqn. 

rpHE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price 

! ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,''  York-street, ^ Covent-wrden  ; 
MEAD  aud  POWELL.  93.  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HAKVEV. 
Romford;  Mrs.  COMEHFORD,  114,  High-street,  Portsmouth  ; 
Mr  KING,  l.  North-street  and  44.  East-street,  Brighton : Mr. 
PUR  DAY.  Gonld-street,  Yarmouth  ; aud  all  respectable  Book- 

•'  The  Builder,"  Nov.  *1646. 

Tire  Builder's  FutEsn.-Under  this  tide  Mr.  II.  Fitzgerald  has 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  It  shows  in  one 
line  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  hem  m 
>ach  other,  from  20J.  to  451.  the  hundred,  so  t 
iny  person  about  to  build  will  easily  dii 


looking  at  it. 

ver  which  16  cheapest  for 
a concise  form,  so  as  to 

the  pocket-book. 

“ Herapath's  J oumal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Fiurxn.— We  have  received  a copy  of  n useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  ' ’ 

' the  huilding  b T‘  -*•“ 


the  hands  of 

every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deal...  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  au  immensity  of  calculation. 

•'  Sunday  Times,"  Dec.  6th.  1848. 

This  is  a very  imiidse  but  useful  work ; it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  batten;;,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  pul  the  greatest  amount  of  information 


CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  J oinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a 1’racticaUy  described 

T?The  wriUkZvTwwk  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS' NEW  GUIDE,  being  ft  complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry ami  Joinery ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 

fA- SUPPLEMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs.  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  Ac..  of  recent  construction  ui  Public  and  Private  BuUd- 

^T’Stfl^PLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry-  of  England,  Speci- 
mens of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  btaudards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  Ac  . Ac  . Ac.  By  an  Architect 
4 SUPPLEMENT  C.— Modem  Carpentry  of  England,  F lance, 

alg^  s U l^P  L*F.' Ill  ENT°D.— Various  Designs  of  Modern  Verandahs. 

Supplement  E.— Modern  Fronts  with  Plap&Df  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 

1 A^vriH^amplificd  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  lure  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
aud  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 

each*  Partwith8  ^ight°  vv  ell-c  x e c u tc  d ' E ugra  v mgs  and  Text,  and 

nlnoa-d  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
SoHN  AY  KALE,  59.  High  Holhoru.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Country  who  w ill  Canvass  their  Comities,  wdJ  be  liberally 
treated  with.  — Prospectuses'.-;  ready  With  * he  1-  list  Part,  May  1st, 
and  tlie  publication  continued  every  mouth  till  completed. 


Architectural  carving  works 

(IKVING’8  PATENT),  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry’s  Foundry, 
Eccleston-plaec,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Cheater-square. 

Architect*  and  Builders  are  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in* Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  l-y  Patent  Machinery,  is  carried  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  aud  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  having  decorated  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  arc  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  I onto,  chimney- 
nieces  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  head- 
stones’ are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  ’ Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern ; scaghola 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  nil  their  branches.  1-  or  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
show-room  has  Intcly  been  fitted  upon  the'  premises | not  luiviug any 
other  establishment  in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits. 


rtABVING  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAMS, and  JORDANbcgto  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  tbc  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  aud  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  lie  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  . 

The  Atiienanin  of  March  6th.  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  by  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful.  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
now  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,- no 


their  Machine  Carring  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Sealv’s  Terra  Cotta  Works',  where  specimens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■\TOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that 

1 M TENDERS,  for  a Specific  Sum,  for  Erecting  5 LARGE 
MAGAZINES,  with  sundry  Storehouses,  Workshops,  Landing- 
shed,  4c.  and  Enclosure  Walls,  nlso  for  constructing  a Basin  and 
Pier  (to  reach  below  low  water  mark),  AVharf,  Tanks,  Ac.  etc.  at 
Bull  Point,  on  the' river  Tamur.  about  3 miles  from  Plymouth, 
aud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlic  existing  Powder  A\  ork  , at  St, 
Budeaux  ; will  be  received  nt  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  on  or  before  23rd  April,  1847. 

Specifications  atfd  Detailed  Plans  of  the  proposed  Buildings  and 
AVorks  may  be  seen  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  after  the  18th 
inst  daily  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Devonport, 
between  the  hour*  of  9 and  4 o'clock  until  the  22ud  April,  next. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office, 

Devonport.  March,  1847. 


T‘ 


TO  PAVIORS  AND  MASONS.— Bedford  Paving  Act,  Parish  of 
St.  Pan  bras. 

IIE  Commissioners  under  the  above  Act 

dr  to  receive  TENDERS  for  one  or  more  years,  to  lay 
down  York  paving  with  granite  curb  ; also  granite  channelling  and 
paved  crossings,  and  for  the  delivery  of  broken  Guernsey  and  other 
granite  on  the  said  estate.  Ac.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  1st  day 'of  Ma.v.  Forms  of  Tender  may  he  had  and 
particulars  known  at  the  office  below,  between  Eleven  and  lour 
o'clock.— By  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

JOHN  WOOD,  Clerk  and  Surveyor, 

20,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-Equare. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

BATHS  AND  LAUNDRIES-ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Baths,  &c.,  for  this 
Parish  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  are  ready  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  the  Building  in  Orange- 
street,  Lcicester-square.  The  plans  and  specification  may  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  P.  PRICHARD  BAI.Y,  Esn..  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners, at  No.  10,  Buekingham-strcct,  Adelphi,  from  Monday, 
the  12th  dav  of  April  instant,  until  the  following  Thureday,  both 
days  inclusive,  between  thehours  of  Ten  and  Four.  TheContractor 
will  be  required  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  bo  prepared  by  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Commissioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  Contractor, 
and  he  must  be  provided  with  two  efficient  sureties  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  works,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  under  cover,  addressed  lo  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Baths,  Ac.,  St.  Martin-in-lhc-F  iclds."  by  Twelve  o clock .at 
noon  of  Monday,  tlic  3rd  day  of  May  next,  at  their  office. 41.  I astle- 
street,  Lcicester-square,  nt  which  time  and  place  the  parties  ten- 
dering are  to  he  in  attendance.  The  Commissioners  do  not  bind 


6th  April,  1847. 


,o  the  Commissioners. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERP- 
COURT  OF  SEWERS,  TOAVER  HAMLETS 

Notice  is  hereby  given, that tbe 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excluding 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blockwnll  Marsh  l ot  their  meeting  to  be 
held  ou  AVcdncsday,  the  14th  day  of  April,  at  two  o clock  m the 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers.  No.  15,  Great  Alie- 
street.  Goodmnn's-fields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  itri 
(sealed  up)  from  any  persons  or  person  wiRiug  to  enter  into  contract 
for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  from  AVhitc-horse- 
lanc  along  Mile-end-road,  to  the  Regent's  canal,  being  n length  of 
2,125  feet  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old-town  ; and  in  arching  over 
1 059  feet  of  sewer  at  the  back  of  Soutliampton-strcet,  Teal-street, 
Ann's-place.  and  Albert-street,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green  ; at  the  back  of  Ratchff  highway,  m the  parish  of 
Paint  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  between  Little  Pearl-street  and  Grey 
Eagle-street,  m the  parish  of  Christ  Church  ; nud  72  feet  at  the 
back  of  Calvert -street,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John  of  AV  appmg. 
Plans  and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  the  forms 
of  tender,  mav  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  three  o’clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be 
required  for  each  of  the  said  works  respectively.  Ibc  contractors 
will  be  required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  due 
execution  of  the  said  contracts,  aud  to  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
Dome  by  the  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  thau  that  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  sonic  person 
duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  callod  upon. 
Dated  this  31st  dav  ef -March.  1847. 

- * JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioner* 

N.B.— The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender.  


8T.  MARK’S  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS,  DUKINFIELD, 
CHESHIRE. 

BUILDERS  or  other  parties  desirous  of 

Tendering  for  the  whole,  or  the  trades  separately,  may  sec 
the  drawings  and  specifications  at  Mr.  ROBERT  HALL  S,  the 
Queen’s  Arms  Inn,  near  the  Station,  Dukinficld,  from  Thursday, 
the  8th  April.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  at  the  comer,  to  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  on  or  before  the  26th  of  April,  addressed  to 
JOSEPH  CLARKE.  Esq.,  No.  1,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  London. 
The  several  parties  to  take  out  their  own  quantities  ; and  the 
Incumbent  will  not  hold  himself  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender,  if  not  satisfactory.  There  is  very  ready  conveyance  by 
canal  or  railway. 


BOROUGH  OF  BIRMINGHAM— Lunatic  Asylum.— Notice  to 
Builders  and  Contractors. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  said  borough, 
arc  hereby  informed  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 
intended  works  mav  be  inspected  from  the  20th  day  of  April  inst. 
to  the  17th  day  of  Mav  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  D. 
It  HILL,  in  Christchurch -buildings,  Waterloo-street.  Birming- 
ham : aud  that  copies  of  the  conditions  for  the  contracts  may  be 
hod 'on  application  to  Mr.  H I LL,  personaUy  or  by  letter.  Tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  or  for  any  portion 
thereof,  endorsed,  “Tender  for  the  Erection  of  the  Birmingham 
Lunatic  Asylum,”  to  he  sent,  sealed,  under  cover  to  the  Town 
Clerk  (post-paid),  on  or  before  the  2 1th  day  of  May  next. 

N.B.— Parties  wishing  to  contract  will  be  required  to  appoint  two 
respectable  and  competent  persons  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the 
various  works,  one  of  such  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  archi- 
tect : and  such  parties  are  also  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
architect  on  or  before  .Saturday ,_the  1st  of  Ma.v  next 


Birmingham,  April  7th,  1847. 


rpo  ARTISTS. — The  Committee  inform  the 

Jl  Profession  tliat  the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  take 
place  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  early  in  Mav.  and  all  appli- 
cations for  space  for  works  intended  to  be  exhibited  must  be  mode 
before  the  05th  instant.— Full  particulars,  on  application  to  the 
secretary  J.  F.  MARTIN,  58,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place. 


EGYPT,  CITY  OF  CAIRO. 

JUST  OPENED,  at  the  Panorama  Royal, 

Lcicester-square.  a YIEAV  of  the  magnificent  CITY  OF 
CAIRO,  from  drawings  taken  by  David  Roberts,  Esq.,  K.A.,  with 
its  splendid  Mosques,  Minarets,  and  Domes,  the  River  Nile,  the 
Eternal  Pyramids,  and  the  gorgeous  assembly  preparatory  to  a pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  The  VIEWS  of  the  great  BATTLE  Ol  bO- 
fjRAON.  AND  VICTORY  OVER  THE  SIKHS,  and  the  clas- 
sical CITY  OF  ATHENS,  are  also  now  open.  


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

TIGN —LECTURES  in  illustration  of  ANIMAL  ME- 
CHANISM bv  T.  Rymcr  Jones.  Esq..  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  at  King '6  College,  daily  at  Half-past  Three,  and  on 
the  .Evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  Nine.  The 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  or  Electrical  Eels,  exhibited  m a Transpa- 
rent Vessel.  Lectures  on  Armstrong's  Hydro-electric  Machine,  by 
Dr.  Bacilli oflher.  The  Working  Models  and  Machmeiy  clearly 
explained.  The  varied  Optical  Effects  include^ a NewBenre  or Dls- 
joryf  ” *-  *■ 


(.-Dos-  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
ui  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox.  Brothers,  74  *75,  Great  Queen- 
street.  Lineoln's-Inn  Fields.in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-F  lelds, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Charles 
W yman  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 3,  l ork-stTeet.  Covent- 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— 6aturd»y,  April  to,  1847. 


r3- 


april  it,  i84T. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANTED,  a Clerk  of  Works,  to 

Superintend  6ome  Buildings  in  the  country.  Applications. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a person 

tfcasovEhlx  aoo"amt#d  with  measuring,  estimating,  and 
making  out  builders’  accounts.— Address  V.  A,  office  oi  ‘‘Th6 
Builder,"  3.  Y ork-6treet.  Covent-garden. 


TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  BDILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Walking  or 

Working  Foreman.  The  Advertiser  thoroughly  under- 
stands every  branch  of  the  Painting  and  Graining.— Direct,  for  J.  P.. 
No.  10,  Little  George-street,  Hampstcad-road. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

’ANTED,  by  the  Advertizer,  a Situation 

Shop  or  Building  Foreman.  Has  had  twenty  years’ 


w 


i 3,  Pound-place,  Fulhani-road,  Chelsea. 


BUILDER’S  OFFICE. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man,  practically 

acquainted  with  construction,  and  competent  to  take  out 
quantities,  estimate,  and  make  up  accounts.  Apply  m the  evening, 
between  Six  and  Seven  o’clock,  to  Mr.  G.  ROBINSON,  1,  Calthorpe- 
place,  Gray’s-inn-road. 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  great  re- 

V 1 spectability,  a Situation  as  Clerk  in  a Builder’s  Office. 
Would  make  himself  useful  as  time-keeper,  book-keeper,  assist  in 
taking  out  quantities.  Ac.  Wages  of  little  importance,  a respectable 


w 


WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Surveyor  and 

Land  Agent,  an  active  Young  Man  as  Permanent  Clerk, 
who  is  a neut  draughtsman,  and  competent  to  measure  and  value 
artificers’ work,  and  has  a knowledge  of  land-surveying  and  levelling. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  Active,  Practical  Young  Man,  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  Jobbing  Trade  in  London,  is  in  want 
of  a respectable  Situation.  Would  make  hinmelf  useful  in  writing. 
4c„  if  required.  Address,  pre-paid,  to  Tecton,  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
York-street,  Coveut  Garden. 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Experience, 

takes  Pupils  under  a Monthly  Engagement,  and  perfects 
them  in  drawings,  takes  out  quantities,  ana  estimating,  according 
to  London  practice.  References  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
under  his  Instructions.— Address,  M.  T.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent-gardeu. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Eighteen  Years  of  Age, 

wishes  to  Article  himself  to  the  above  line  for  three  years  ; 
he  has  been  used  to  the)  trade,  and  would  make  himself  generally 
useful  to  his  employer.  All  letters  post-paid.— Direct  to  J.  B.,  3, 
Little  Coram-street,  Tavistock-square. 


AJL  Experience,  will  give  Private  and  Confidential  Instruction 
in  Measuring  and  Estimating  every  description  of  Builder’s  Work. 
Terms  moderate,— Direot  free,  to  P.  M.B.,  at  the  office  of  “The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

. TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN  is  ready  to  engage 

as  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  in  any  respectable 
firm,  or  either  in  a Surveyor’s  Office.  Can  survey,  take  out  quanti- 
ues,  and  make  estimates,  and  perfectly  acquainted  in  the  convert- 
ing of  timber.  References  from  his  last  employer  will  be  most 
sausiactory.— Apply,  post-free,  to  G.  T.,  50,  Frince’B-square,  Kcn- 
pington-cross. 


BOOKS  FOR  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, SURVEYORS,  &c. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  EDWARD  CREST.  F.S.A.,  C.E. 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MINES.  New  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo..  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  21. 10s. 

** * SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood- 
cuts,  14s. 

IV. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 


Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  mechanics.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8ro.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams.  6s. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NIC'S. By  Prof.  H.  MOSELEY,  King's  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo„  with  Woodcuts,  8s. 

VII. 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  Bv  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  1 1 4s. 

VIII. 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 

JION  ; with  uearly  700  Examples. 

Edition.  12 mo, , with  Woodcuts,  6s.— 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Seventh  Edition.  6vo„ 
with  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Field-Book,  12s. 


CROCKER’S  Elements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 

New  Edition.  Improved  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  With 
FARLEY'S  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS.  Post  Bvo.,  with  Field- 


Book,  4c.,  12s. 


XI 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, if.  Is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.10s.6d.  xin 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 

comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  4c.  Hew  Edi- 
tion. Svo.,  with  Portrait,  12a. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS.  F.R.S..G.S.,  4c.  New  Edition.  2 vola  fcap.  8vo.,  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 
METAL  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vola.  fcap.  8va,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s.  x V I 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  COTTAGE, 

FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  Onelarge  Volume, 8vo., with 2,000 Woodcuts, 3f. 3$. 

XVII. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

and  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUVIN.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  3f. 

xvm. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY : a copious  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  &e. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 

XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  Svo.,  with  Dia- 
grams, 2ls.  fPart  L PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  6d. 
Separately  jpartn.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2 vols.  13s.  6d. 
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EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 


Probloms  on  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  is. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


EMPLOYMENNT  WANTED  in  a 

Builder's  Office,  after  Four  o’clock  p.m.,  by  a Young  Man 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with  building  in  all  its  branoheo. 
estimating,  pricing  out  quantities,  making  out  bills,  4c.  Drawings 
traced,  and  specifications  copied  with  accuracy  and  expedition.— 
Letters  addressed,  p.  p,.  to  "Sigma,"  care  of  Mr.  Crowsou,  hair 
cutter.  Middle-row,  Holborn,  will  receive  prompt  attention 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  to  meet  Gentle- 
men who  wish  to  learn  the  theory  of  shading  and  colouring 
architectural  and  meohanical  drawings  The  Advertiser  also 
demonstrates  descriptive  geometry,  stereography,  and  in  genual 
all  that  relates  to  designs  in  the  architectural  or  mechanical 
branch,  at  moderate  terms.  For  ftirther  particulars  inquire  at  E, 
if.  Great  Quebec-street,  Montague-square.— Architect*  assisted  in 
colouring  designs  for  competitions,  4c. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  and  others, 

who  may  be  desirous  to  contract  for  brushing  Two  Villas 
situate  ToUingtnu-place.  Tollrngtoii-park,  may  see  the  specification 
at.  the  office  of  Mr.  JOHN  MORRIfvW,  Feucnurch -street,  between 
the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o'clock.  Tenders  to  be  delivered,  as 
above,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  Eleven  o'clock.  Sureties  will 
he  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work.  The  parties  ten- 
dering are  required  to  be  in  attendance. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON.  AND  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY. 

CONTRACT  for  SLEEPERS.— Tenders 

are  required  for  the  supply  of  from  15,000  to  20,090  Sleeper*, 
of  best  Baltic  timber.  English  larch,  or  English  or  foreign  oak.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  R.  J.  HOOD,  the  Company’s  engineer, 
at  Brighton.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary,  at. 
the  London  Bridge  Station,  before  Ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
MONDAY,  the  26th  instant.— By  order. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 
London  Bridge  Terminus,  13th  April,  1847 


^HE  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive 

TEN  DERS  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  the  follcw- 


, i a,  luiuriuji.  tut  buitiauuii  aim  i e u a uuiilfo  ui  a portion  oi  iuo 

present  workshops.— Drawiug»  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at 
the  engineer's  office  at  Brighton  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  13th 
instant,  and  sealed  Tcndors  must  be  delivered  to  the  secretary,  at 
the.  London  Bridge  Station,  before  Ten  o'olock  on  the  morning  of 
MONDAY,  the  26th  instant.— By  order. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 
London  Bridge  Terminus,  13th  April,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Committee  of  the  General  Infirmary, 

Bedford,  are  desirouB  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a Fever  Hospital,  plans  and  specification;-  for  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  Infirmary  from  Wednesday,  the  91st  inst..  to  Wednes- 
day, May  the  3rd,  1847,  on  which  last  named  day,  and  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered,  addressed 
to  Mr.  YATES,  Seoretorv,  Infirmary,  Bedford,  and  endorsed  Ten- 


der for  Fever  Hospital.— Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  by 
applying  at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  HORSFORD,  Well-etretf. 
Bedford!  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for  the 

Erection  of  a New  Church  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  are  invited  to 
send  in  Tenders  for  the  same,  addressed  to  ih6  Rev.  WILLIAM 
ALDWIN  SOAMES,  the  Vicar,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  18th 
May  next.  The  plans  and  specifications  mav  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  Architect,  Mr.  JOHN  BROWN.  Chapelfield-grove.  Norwich, 
and  also  at  the  oftice  of  Mr  CHAS.  AUGUSTIN  SMITH,  Croom's- 
hill.  Greenwich,  from  the  38th  inst.  to  the  12th  May  next,  both  in- 
clusive. between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  F our. 

N.B.— Two  approved  sureties  wiB  be  required  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract . 

Greenwich,  April,  1847. 


P 


PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  said  borough. 


to  the  17th  day  of  May  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  D. 
R.  HILL,  in  Christchurch-buildings.  Waterloo-street,  Birming- 
ham ; and  that  copies  of  the  conditions  for  the  contracts  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Mr.  HILL,  personally  or  by  letter.  Tenders 
for  the  ereotion  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  or  for  any  portion 
thereof,  endorsed.  “ Tender  for  the  Erection  of  the  Birmingham 
Lunatic  Asylum,”  to  be  sent,  sealed,  under  cover  to  the  Town 
Cic-rk  ipost-paidl  on  or  before  the  91th  day  of  May  naxt. 

N.B. — Parties  wishing  to  contract  will  be  required  to  appoint  two 
respectable  and  competent  persons  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  ton 
various  works,  one  of  such  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  archi- 
tect : and  such  parties  are  also  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
architect  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May  next 
Birmingham,  April  7th,  1847. 


N' 


OTiCE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 


INSTITUTION  0.  — - . . 

WEDNESDAY  Evening  next,  April  21st.  at  the  Salisbury  Arms 
Tavern,  Durham-strect,  Strand,  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  ax 
months,  and  other  general  business.  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


ECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY,  49, 

Great  Marlborongh-street,  on  Wednesday,  April  28th,  Mr. 

Dwyer,  V.P..  will  read  the  second  portion  of  a paper  “On  toe 
Scenery  and  Stage-dcoorjtions  °UIheatres.'^  It  wul 


D* 


^ Design.  PfflSpe^ve.’Machine b , iiu,  for  Scenery.  Costume  , and 
Stage  Properties.—' Visitors’  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  E.  o. 
LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec.,  17,  Sussex-place,  Kensidjtc 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  oil  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ed YA-  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g | and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  nil  sorts,  pinned  to  a parallel 
b?  width  and  thiokness,  from  4 inch  to  lj  inch  thick. 

h"  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  Ac.  ,, 

Apply  at  IV.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wil ton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  AV estminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WARK-BREDGE-WHARF,  BANK9IDE.  at  Old- 
Bargc-Whnrf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  - 

, n ...  ..i.  „r,n  Ur  im.  _. 


jjarge-u  nnri,  u ppsnirouuu-Mim,  uukmi  uua, 

ral,  and  weU-sensoued  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  I loorand  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  AVRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  AVATEKLOO-BRI Dt! E-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  m country  lad  would  be  preferred'. 

N.B.  AY anted,  a good  Clraiucr  ana  Writer;  also,  an  Ornamental 
Painter  or  Pencil  Hand.  None  nee  d apply  unless  good  workmen, 
and  have  good  references. 


A.  R„  in  caliing  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  t 
fidentlv  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  term; 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


r{P  A DAMS  (from  Bvron  and  Co.),  late  S. 
JL  * Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
icy  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 


sev  New  Hoad,  near  tile  unckiavers'  Arms.  fi.Acoe  * auun- 
ING.  MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 


MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  AVainscot,  Elm 
Beech.  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
nud  Fir  Laths ; Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  or  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  D 


MUIR’S  PLANING 

PATENT  MACHINE. 


T 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGUAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

1MBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

d BATTENS,  Ac.’ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  prlnclpli 
’ Mi*  ’ ’ ’ " ’ *-  ”-‘“ 


Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared.  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 

Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  o"  r— ■* 

water-carriage,  being  connected  w 
Canal  Goods  fetched  from  the 
charge. 


the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcuor 
e docks  and  carted  home  free  of 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingharo-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  YVatorloo-bridge. 

rpHE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

JL  COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor  boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  growing  and  tongue* 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 


order  to  plane  out  flic  hollow-3.  'The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 


duous  att  ntiou  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


TIMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FUR 


'to  W.  G.  WAKDLE,  S tailgate  Saw-  Mills,  Palace- 


J BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 


JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINES  are  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a m- 
lice  any  deptti  or  width  in  less  than  one  minute  through  hard 
boR  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  t/>  cut  a true 
mortice,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES’S,  1ST,  Goswell-street,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  x.M.  aiid  4 f.n. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.Soutli- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  Improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  nud  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Irou 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.—' This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  tlic 
word  Tin,  confounded  tlic  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  nre  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 


t disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 


Architectural  carving  works 

(IRVING’S  PATENT),  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry's  Foundry, 
Ecclcston-plaec,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Cheater-square. 

Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Machinery,  is  carried  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  haring  decorated  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  are  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  Fonts,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  bead- 
stones,  are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern  ; scneliola 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  aH  their  branches.  For  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  tlic  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
show-room  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises  (not  haviugany 
other  establishment  in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits. 


BY  MACHINERY. 


CARVING 

JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAMS, and  JORDAN  begto  draw-  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  ot  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

T/us  Atlwmeum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan’s  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  In-  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful.  Tlic 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 
irepares  the  object-  for  the  final  touches  ot  the  Artist.  No  matter 
sow  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machineiy.”  _ ... 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  tie  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  rubnc 


to  slate  that  they  have  at  present  only  ose  Establishment  which  i 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambctn 
(formerly  Coade  and  Scaly's  Term  Cotta  Works),  where  spccunens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  la 


works  obtained. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENN INGS’  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  i RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  ftce  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  arc  more  (laiuogcd  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 

TERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  tlie  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  1 lie  shoes 
nud  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  aftovd  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ca.-e  and  efficiency  may  i>e  ob- 
tained froirt  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  2-16.,  or  a new  front  shod  anil  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 


discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.-  io 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Cliarlotte-sfrect,  Blackfriars-road, 


r of  any  respectable  ironmonger 


T 


Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 


of  his  shutters  in  I,  ■ndon.'uud  given  universal  satisfaction 
mfidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 


, confidently  recommenc - , 

trie  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Tncir  construction  ..  .. 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 


superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  In  ....  _ 

strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  sat,  - 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  lor  in 
shatters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  m 
clnnery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil  


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  4 c. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  HuUdcra,  and  Eli ud-makcre  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  m the  ah 


arucies,  ami  Ml-,"  . . , . . . , , • .1  , M 

importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  oi  Rr.VOJ.wiJ 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  ohnoi 
and  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. . , 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  Ins  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing. for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw-  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel:  and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  anv  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
his  Patent  devolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  El  EEC- 
TIVE  in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  winch  position  tlic 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pccu- 

j^vOLVHfO  SHUTTERS,  WITH CoN VEX 


TIMBER 


NED  IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  mctnls,  it  may  be  well 
,-,,0,,.!., , , l, „ , anlr-mWed  Trim  In.  « nlnin.  '/in "like  anneal" alii 


inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain, zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  ll.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iran  has  a smooth 

crystalline  surface.  _ 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  In  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards. at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  fur  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 
terial is  required.  

It  has  becu  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc : possessing, 


ASTRIGALS,  MOULDINGS 
—Patentee  nud  Manufacturer, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strcet, 
Fiusburv-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Gd.  7d.  Si  Is.  Is.  fid.  2s.  per  1,000. 
Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  64  per  ewt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  ewt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  ewt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


6s.  Gd.  7s.  fid. 


12s.  per  gi 
, 7d„  8u.,  pei 


Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,,  £3-  as.  3 ft  6 ill.,  £3.  12s.  Gd  4 it.,  £ i 
Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  \\  arehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  So. 

RHENLY  and  Cti,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c, | 196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uniou- 

B^rong°Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars:—  . 

3 ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 ill.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£:).  6s.  £3  Ids.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4.  los. 

Heuly's  Tatent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


Over 


3 feet  9 in. 

£6. 10s.  j 
74, 8d„  and  9d.  per  inch. 


ft 


„ 3 ft  3 in.  3 ft,  6 In. 

£5.  £5. 10s: 

Best  Register , 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  344,  and  4u.  u*>. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Pui-fleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blackfriars.  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
I’ipes,  linlf-round,  and  0.  G.  Gutters,  4c.  4c,  4c.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent 


IRON-WORK  FOR  RAKERS’ OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purffe.et  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blnckfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
— ' " ce-bars.  Tot  ' ' ' 


pieces  : Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ucv-bars.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Asli-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac-  4c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  4c. 

711 E following  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  and  Co.'s,  194,  Oxford- 


IROK  FOUNDRY. 

16S,  Drury-laue,  and  Charies-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  W.M.  HENDRY  is 
D1SSOLY  ED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  ms ; 
nud  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  prico,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  rearranged,  to  give  every  facility  lor  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER8, AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

JUMPS  of  Superior  CONS IR.UC  1’iON, 


P 


bored  perfectly  true  by  Improved  machinery,  in  various 

.lid  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  MarKet 
Places  Roads  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BlUlK- 
M A KERB’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  fur  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 


BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.- 

GERrSH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  dweription  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TIo'N  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  tor  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doom 
opening  on  unit®  Flours,  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present  — 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  Ol-HtLSH,  East-roiid,  City-road and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


mm 


m 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


comparison  superior  LU  zme:  prmec»uig,  mhuuw,  all  the  adran- 
tages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  until 
perfect  immunity  from  rust : whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  lie  destroyed  by  five,  as  is  the  case 
■with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  bum  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named.  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney -tops,  cutters,  spout- 


liability  to  corrosion,  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
mng  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  ito  strength, 
be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters, 
ode  of  preserving  metal  from  mst  docs  not  only  apply  to 

i,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 

uts,  hinges,  nails,  4c.  4c.  , , 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Graceohurch- 
:rect 


This  n 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  anv  available  security. 


available  security, 

irocure  mi  uu.uiu  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 

eh  ns  the  property  will  hear,  byapplpngto  Mr. 

r.t  the  offices  os  above. 


:t  of  title,  plans,  4c. 


the  party  bringing  with  them 


INJUNCTION.  __ 

BUNNETT  and  COR  RE'S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  (blind  w 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancer.-,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 

^SSSfrAM  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COllPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They  are  made  until 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shnttcre  las  secured  by  this  Patent l is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  ot  effecting  that  object  In  large 
sliutterd  it  is  indispensable.  , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpes  Shu.tcre  have  not.  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  streugtn  or 
security  ' and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  wluc.i  they 
have  adopted  even’  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  w ill  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

•J  ^SSSSSSSSm  KKVOIVI.XO  WOOD  BBUTTDHS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  exmred),  at  the  same  pnees  at ) outer 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 

^BUNNETT  nnd  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turer of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  4c.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SUnP  FRONTS,  V.  INDoM  S, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iren  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zme 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Mqulued, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  is  quality  and  workmanship, and  lower  In  pnee 
than  anv  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  of  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  . _ , 

Office  at  No.  28,  Iiombard -street,  London;  Works,  at  Depaord, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orss. 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has 
tested  extensively  tlivuugl  ‘ " ' : J‘ 

the  last  two  years,  and 
effectual  remedy. 


be  a 


'ots  cannot  con-ode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep’s  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

^ALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDBLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LlQUlt)  WOOD 

K Ni  iTTING.— This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
wJuch  Mens  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualificutiuQ  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad.  end  preienun0  them 
c itin'-1  thrumii  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above,  _ 

Many  substances  have  been  need ^d  im-chume  ende*. 


puMiiTan  article  m long  and  anxiously  called  for.  

I ii  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  pu-  on  to  tlie  w ora 
with  a liras 1 1 like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 


W Sold  Wholesale  and  retail,  by  Me«rs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnisli, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No,  64,  Long  Aere, 


ri70DD’S  PATENT  PROTOX1 DE  PAINT 

JL  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 


, NINE  EL  MS,  LONDON. 


cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  must  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas.  and  Water-pipes ; Hot 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its. adhesion  is  bo  gi  eat 


and  for  Shipping.  Its  ad  1: 

-d,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  -----  • - -- 

It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

SPp'llOToXlDE  "PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
wiiiie-le--.il  it-  nroncrtv  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50, so  that  one 
hmidred  weight  io  U to  one  and  a half  of 

S."!  E'A'-bd'bb  ,i,„ 

white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


THE  BUILDER 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1847. 

? N E portion  of  the  most  im- 
portant building  now  going 
on  in  Europe  is  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  some 
intended  frescoes,  and  the 
stained  glass  in  the  win- 
dows ; and  before  the  present  number  of  our 
journal  reaches  the  public,  will  have  been 
occupied  by  that  branch  of  the  legislature  for 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  As  an  example  of 
what  the  whole  structure,  or  rather  pile  of 
structures  will  be  when  finished,  it  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  may  be  appealed  to  with  con- 
fidence as  an  evidence  of  the  constructive  and 
artistic  ability  existing  in  England.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  amongst  us.  It  stands  by  itself ; 
and  cannot  fail  to  have  a great  effect  on  the 
arts  of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  new  “ Palace  of  West- 
minster,” is  not  understood  by  those  who,  pass- 
ing on  their  way,  gaze  on  the  elaborately 
carved  fa£ade  presented  to  the  river,  nor  fully 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  visitors,  even, 
who  penetrate  the  inclosure,  and  pass  with 
sight-seeingeyes  around  its  length  and  breadth. 
It  needs  a longer  acquaintance,  a careful  ex- 
amination of  it  part  by  part,  an  ascent  of  scaf- 
foldings, inspection  of  the  means  in  operation, 
and  comparison  with  other  buildings, before  the 
greatness  of  the  work  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. When  a knowledge  of  this  is  fully  ac- 
quired, the  absurdity  of  complaints  made  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  against  the 
slow  progress  of  the  building,  and  reflected  in 
the  doggrels  of  burlesque,  where  “ Barry”  was 
made  to  rhyme  with  “ tarry,”  at  once  becomes 
apparent ; and  every  intelligent  mind  must 
feel  astonished  that  so  much  has  been  done  so 
well,  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  works.  The  delay  that 
was  caused  in  respect  of  the  ventilation,  and 
the  difference  between  working  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  working  for  Government,  from 
whom  decisions  are  sometimes  not  to  be  ob 
tained  for  weeks,  must  also  be  remembered, 
and  the  surprize  will  be  still  further  increased.* 
Remember,  the  building  covers  nine  acres,  and 
has  a frontage  of  nine  hundred  feet;  that 
there  are  eleven  open  courts,  and  that  the 
highest  tower,  to  which  we  must  refer  again 
hereafter,  will  be  346  feet  high. 

As  to  an  architect’s  own  power  of  produc- 
tion, that  seems  never  to  enter  the  mind  of  the 
public.  As  we  said  in  an  article  written  in  the 


* A writer  in  the  lust  number  of  the  Athenaeum  says  on  this 
head,—"  Take  the  records  of  cathedral  building  in  general.  Take 
Cologne  itself,  with  the  wealth  of  the  empire  and  the  contributions 
of  Christendom  : and  when  you  find  that  the  choir  alone,  begun  in 
1318  (ns  Sulpice  Boisscree  tells  us)  was  not  ready  for  decoration  till 
1323,  and  contrast  it  with  the  few  years  which  have  sufficed  to  erect 
this  pile  of  building,  your  surprize  will  change  into  admiration  of 
that  union  of  system  and  science  with  ingenuity  and  skill  which 
have  placed  before  us  in  a few  short  years  what  seems  work  for  at 
least  half  a century.  Of  this  I think  we  may  now  say  what  Petrarch 
said  of  Cologne,  nine  years  after  the  choir  only  was  finished,—  Vidi 
templum  arle  media  indcherrimum,  quamvis  incompleluin,  quod 
hand  immerito  summum  vacant. 

Permit  me  here  just  to  notice,  that  there  is  onething  very  remark- 
able in  the  organization  which  has  been  used  to  construct  this  great 
Work.  Every  element  of  modem  science,  every  material  and  pro- 
cess of  modem  manufacture  and  invention,  that  could  facilitate  the 
execution  or  secure  the  stability  of  the  edifice,  have  been  unspar- 
ingly used.  We  have  zinc  rooting,  iron  rafters,  cast-iron  beams, 
plate  glass— all  new— introduced  into  the  work  ns  materials ; and 
railroads,  railroad  carriages  and  travelling  cranes,  and  rectangular 
combinations  of  parallel  framing,  all  contnbuting  to  the  perfection 
of  a work— so  different  from  use  and  wont,  yet  so  congruous  to  the 
effect  iuteuded.  I may  say  that  I do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
possible,  without  all  the  refinements  and  modem  improvements 
introduced  so  unsparingly  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  without  the  syste- 
matic organization  in  the  mere  building  department  which  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Urissell  nud  Peto.seem  to  have  employod.and  which 
arrangements  have  resulted.  I may  remark,  very  much  from  the  prac- 
tice and  methods  invented  by  civil  engineers  (architects)  in  recent 
times  for  their  great  modem  undertakings,— I say,  I do  not  think 
that  without  the  modem  system  of  extreme  subdivision  of  labour, 
and  the  improved  machinery  of  modern  times,  it  would  have  been 
possible,  even  with  an  innumerable  army  of  slaves  and  an  absolute 
monarchy  to  set  them  in  motion,  to  have  done  so  much  work  in  so 
?* mrt  a period  of  time.  And  this  inevitably  suggests  that  it  may 
just  be  possible,  by  the  aids  of  modem  machinery,  to  erect  in 
modern  times  buildings  that  may  not  only  rival,  but  far  outvie, 
in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  the  productions  of  ancient  times.-’ 


middle  of  1845  (when  some  of  the  peers  were 
pressing  forward  the  works  unduly), and  which, 
as  we  were  informed  at  the  time,  had  a bene- 
ficial effect, — “ Some  persons  think,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  where  no  thought  is  really  given, 
that  when  an  architect  has  produced  the  design 
for  a building  his  work  is  over,  and  that  it  may, 
without  further  thought,  be  forthwith  carried 
out.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous,  especially  as 
regards  Gothic  architecture  ; it  is  then  that 
the  architect’s  labour  commences,  and  his  skill 
is  proved.  In  such  a work  as  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  every  superficial  yard  demands 
the  closest  thought,  and  requires  as  many 
detailed  drawings,  in  some  cases,  as  for 
the  whole  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house. 
Every  ornament,  every  moulding,  every  line, 
must  be  produced  and  delineated ; and  over 
all  these  does  Mr.  Barry's  pencil  pass. 
An  architect  careless  of  his  reputation  may  get 
through  any  amount  of  work,  by  deputy ; but 
if  determined  to  execute  it  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  strive  as  he  may,  he  can  only  pvoduce 
a certain  quantity  ; and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament finds  little  time  for  other  occupations 
or  for  recreation,  from  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing till  late  on  Saturday  night.  The  wear  and 
tear  must  be  immense. 

The  life  of  an  architect,  even  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  is  one  of  toil  and  anxiety; 
and  ho  needs  to  have  no  extraneous  circum- 
stances to  harass  and  perplex  him.  We  have 
heard  a member  of  the  lower  House  declare 
his  ability  to  write  poetry  by  the  mile ; we  may 
probably  find  one  of  the  upper  House  profess 
the  power  to  design  Gothic  details  by  the  acre, 
and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  limits  to  a man’s 
power  in  so  simple  a matter.  They  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  credence ; we  should  merely 
say  they  were  exceptions  from  the  general  rule.” 

Our  present  immediate  business  is  with  that 
part  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  which 
is  finished, — namely,  the  House  of  Lords;  a 
view  of  which,  taken  from  the  north  end  of 
the  House,  below  the  “ bar,”  will  be  found  in 
our  present  number  ;*  but  we  think  it  desirable 
to  let  this  article  treat  of  the  building  gene- 
rally, and  record  briefly,  for  future  reference, 
the  progress  of  the  works. 

The  foundation  of  the  building  next  the 
river  was  commenced  in  1839,  by  Messrs.  Lee, 
of  Chiswell-street.  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto 
undertook  the  first  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  new  Houses  in  1840.  It  comprised 
the  range  of  buildings  fronting  the  river,  with 
the  returns  next  Westminster-bridge  and  at 
the  south  end  towards  Abingdon-street.  This 
building  includes  the  residence  for  the  Speaker 
at  the  north  end,  the  corresponding  terminal 
towards  the  south  being  the  residence  for  the 
Usher  of  the  BJack  Rod.  Between  the  two 
extremes,  and  comprising  what  are  called  the 
curtain  portions,  are  the  libraries  for  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  libraries  for  the  House  of 
Commons  : in  the  immediate  centre  is  the  con- 
ference-room for  the  two  Houses.  All  this  is 
on  the  principal  floor,  which  is  some  15  feet 
above  the  terrace,  or  high-water  mark.  The 
whole  of  the  floor  above  the  libraries,  and 
overlooking  the  river,  is  appropriated  to  com- 
mittee-rooms for  the  purposes  of  Parliament, 
the  Peers  occupying  about  one-third  towards 
the  south,  and  the  Commons  two-thirds  to- 
wards the  north.  The  House  of  Peers  and 
House  of  Commons  are  situated  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  building,  or  that  next  the  river,  and 
will,  when  completed,  be  inclosed  also  to- 
wards the  west,  so  as  to  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  Parliamentary  offices. 


* Bee  page  183, 


The  second  contract,  also  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  comprised  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Victoria 
Hall,  the  great  Central  Hall,  the  Royal  Gallery 
and  Commons  Offices,  next  Palace-yard,  and 
the  Clock  Tower,  next  Bridge-street.  This 
was  the  second  contract  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Grissell  and  Peto,  but  in  Parliamentary  votes, 
(we  may  mention  it,  in  case  our  readers  should 
hereafter  refer  to  them),  it  is  called  contract 
No.  5.  The  third  contract  was  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall  a'nd  Porch,  extending  from  the  Central 
Hall  at  right  angles,  and  communicating  with 
the  south  end  of  W estminster  Hall,  and  having  a 
principal  entrance  alstf,  opposite  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  and  Poet’s  corner.  This  contract 
which  is  now  in  progress  is  called  No.  6. 

Contract  No.  7 comprises  the  fittings  of  the 
entire  building,  and  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Grissell  alone,  Mr.  Peto,  who  was  con- 
cerned jointly  with  Mr.  Grissell  in  the  previous 
contracts,  having  retired  from  the  building 
business. 

Contract  No.  5 is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  the  couise  of  the  present  summer.  No.  6 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  as  far  as  the  carcase  is  concerned,  and 
the  contract  No.  7>  for  the  fitting  and  finish- 
ing of  the  whole  building,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  occupy  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a portion  of  the  foundation,  the 
whole  of  the  contract  works  have  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  and  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grissell. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  gener- 
alities,— the  plan  of  the  building  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  beautiful.  From  the  Central  Hall, 
an  octagon  of  70  feet,  a corridor  to  the  north 
(to  your  right,  if  you  stand  with  your  back  to 
the  Thames),  leads  to  the  Commons’  Lobby 
and  Commons’  House;  and  a corridor  to  the 
south,  to  the  Peers’  Lobby,  one  of  the 
chambers  completed,  and  the  House  of  Peers. 
Opposite  to  the  spectator  (still  standing  as 
before)  is  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  and  Porch,  com- 
municating, by  noble  flights  of  steps,  with  West- 
minster Hall,  and  forming  an  approach  of  un- 
equalled magnificence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  is 
reached,  there  is  no  one  step  throughout  the 
whole  extent, — all  is  of  one  level.  In  a line 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  still  further  to  the 
south,  are  the  Victoria  Hall  (now  finished),  the 
Royal  Gallery  (a  noble  apartment,  108  feet 
long,  45  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  to  be  filled 
with  paintings  and  sculptures),  and  the 
Queen’s  Robing  Room,  communicating  with 
the  Royal  Staircase  and  Tower  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  pile,  now  rearing  itself 
in  Abingdon-street. 

The  construction  of  the  building  throughout 
is  externally  of  magnesian  limestone  from 
North  Anstone,  in  Yorkshire,  near  Work- 
sop, Notts.  It  is  a beautiful  close  grained 
stone,  of  a texture  considerably  harder  than 
Portland,  and  somewhat  warmer  in  colour. 
The  interior  parts  of  the  walls  are  of  bard  burnt 
Cowley  stocks,  exclusively  from  the  fields  of 
Mr.  Westbrook,  of  Heston,  which  are  admitted 
to  be  the  best  manufactured  of  any  that  are 
made  for  the  London  market.  The  bearers  of 
the  floors  are  of  cast-iron,  with  brick  arches 
turned  from  girder  to  girder;  the  entire  roofs 
are  of  wrought-iron  covered  with  cast-iron 
plates  galvanized  ; the  gutters  are  also  of  cast- 
iron  galvanized;  so  that  the  carcases  of  the 
entire  buildings  are  fire-proof,  not  any  timber 
having  been  used  in  their  construction. 
Wrought-iron  bond,  in  courses  of  brickwork 
in  cement,  is  used  throughout  all  the  walls. 
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The  interior  stone-work  is  from  Caen.  The 
whole  building-,  we  should  say,  stands  on  a 
bed  of  concrete  twelve  feet  thick. 

The  libraries  and  committee-rooms  will  be 
generally  lined  with  Riga  wainscot,  and  have 
wood  panelled  ceilings. 

The  interior  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
we  now  approach  specially,  is  entirely  of  Riga 
wainscot  of  the  finest  quality,  richly  and  elabo- 
rately carved  throughout.  The  throne  and  the 
other  parts,  which  are  now  almost  obscured  by 
gilding,  are  also  entirely  of  carved  oak, — no 
composition  ornaments  being  used  in  any  part. 
The  arms  at  the  back  of  the  throne  are  also  of 
carved  oak,  gilded,  The  roof  over  the  House 
of  Peers,  of  wrought  and  cast-iron,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  of  vast  dimensions  (perhaps  30 
feet  high  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ridge),  and 
is  divided  into  compartments  for  hot  and  cold 
air,  with  reference  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
house.*  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  intruding  the  ceiling,  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  elaborate  joiners’  work,  by 
Mr.  Grissell,  and  has  been  subsequently  de- 
corated and  gilded,  in  the  ablest  manner,  by 
Messrs.  Crace  and  Son,  of  Wigmore-street. 

Not  long  ago,  we  alluded  briefly  to  the  de- 
corations of  the  House, — the  elaborate  carv- 
ings, the  blaze  of  gilding  ; and  our  present 
engraving,  with  those  which  will  follow,  will 
give  a further  idea  of  their  nature  and  effect. 
Nevertheless,  a more  detailed  account  of  them 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

T. he  ceiling,  is, divided  into  eighteen  main 
compartments  by  massive  moulded  beams  (pro- 
jecting as  much  3‘feet).  Each  of  these  are 
intersected  by  urouldidgs  into  four  compart- 
ments, containing  a centre,  with  tour  surround- 
ing panels.  The  general  ground  of  the  ceiling 
is  rich  blue,  bordered  with  red  and  gold,  and 
blazoned  with  the  royal  badges  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  radiating  from  centres  in  which  are 
the  emblems  of  royalty,  carved  and  gilt.  The 
beams  and  mouldings  are  painted  a deep  gold 
colour,  the  enrichments  and  projections  being 
all  gilt,  including  the  inscription,  “ Diem  et 
mon  droit,"  variously  repeated  on  the  maid 
beams. 

Six  traceried  windows  range  on  each 
side  of  the  east  and  west  walls ; and 
three  corresponding  arched  openings  are 
formed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
chamber.  The  piers  bptween  the  windows 
are  occupied  by^cap^pied^cbes,  eighteen  in 
all,  intended  for  bronze  statue^ of  the  principal 
barons  who  were  iriStfumrintal  in  obtaining 
Magna  Cbarta.  Two  models  in  plaster,  one 
of  Archbishop  Langton  and  the  other  of  Fitz- 
walter,  bronzed  and  gilt  to  shew  the  effect, 
have  been  put  up  at  the  Throne  end;  and 
arrangements,  as  previously  mentioned,  are 
being  made  with  artists  for  the  whole  series,  to 
be  cast  in  bronze. 

From  the  ceiling  to  the  cill  of  the  windows 
the  walls  are  of  a brown  stone  colour. 
Around  the  jambs  of  the  windows  is 
painted  the  inscription,  “ Vivat  Regina ,” 
many  times  repeated,  intersected  by  roses  on 
coloured  grounds  in  quatrefoils.  The  niches, 
rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the  piers,  are 
relieved  with  gilding  and  partly  with  colour, 
the  backgrounds  being  painted  a diapered  pat- 
tern in  chocolate  brown  and  gold.  Under  the 
niches  are  gilt  angels  holding  shields,  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  barons  intended  to  be 
placed  above.  The  windows  will  be  ultimately 
filled  with  stained  glass,  but  only  one  on  the 
west  side  is  yet  completed.  This  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  by  whom 

aj^.Por  deacriPtion  of  the  mode  of  ventilation  adopted,  see  p.  156. 


also  the  ornamental  iron-work  and  brass-work 
have  been  executed.  The  remainder  of  the 
windows,  too,  will  be  confided  to  him.  The 
endeavour  of  the  architect  was  to  obtain,  with 
the  character  of  the  period,  as  much  white 
light  as  possible.  Success  was  not  obtained 
till  after  many  efforts. 

The  walls  at  the  back  of  the  arches  will 
eventually  be  painted  in  fresco,  to  accord  with 
one  over  the  throne,  already  most  successfully 
completed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  which  appears  in  our 
engraving,  — the  subject,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  being  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert, 
the  first  Chiistian  king  of  England.  It  has 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription  : — 


Fidea  Christiana  in  Angliam  per  S.  Augustinum  reducta. 


trating  the  orders  of  knighthood,  in  richcano. 
pied  niches  surmounted  by  open  tracery.  The 
lower  canopy,  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  is 
for  the  chair  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
on  the  left  for  the  chair  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
On  the  back  of  these  canopies  are  also  bla- 
zoned the  respective  coats  of  arms,  and  ap- 
propriate heraldic  distinctions. 

The  Queen’s  chair  is  of  beautiful  design  and 
execution,  carved  and  gilt,  richly  studded  with 
enamels  and  chrystals;  the  back  and  arms  are 
covered  with  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  royal 
,prms,  &c.  The  two  side  chairs  are  in  the  same 
style,  though  of  smaller  dimensions.  These 
chairs  were  manufactured  by  Webb,  of  Bond- 
street.* 

The  floor  of  the  throne  is  covered  with  a 
velvet  pile  carpet  of  deep  red  ground,  powdered 
with  lions  and  roses,  supplied,  with  the  other 
furniture,  by  Crace. 
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.Edilberctiw  Rax  Cantire  in  Ecclesmm  Dei  baptizatus. 

Below  the  windows,  on  each  side  of  the 
chamber,  down  to  the  gallery,  the  walls  are 
lined  with  panelling,  elaborately  carved. 
1 he  railing  to  this  gallery  is  brass,  of  charac- 
teristic design  and  very  highly  finished,  orna- 
mented at  the  bosses  with  enamelled  grounds 
of  red  and  blue.  Below  the  gallery  the  wall 
is  also  lined  with  panelling,  containing  most 
delicate  carving,  surmounted  by  an  enriched 
Irieze  contajqipg  the,  carved  inscription, — 
“l:F,ear  jQud* Honour  the  Queen, ’’-—and  inter- 
sected by  slender  shrifts  tehnhiating  in  carved 
busts'  of  the  kings  and  princes'.  Springing 
from  ttais  pqnelliDg  is  a traceried  cove  form- 
ing the  support  to  the  gallery,  and  on  the  com- 
partments of  the  covri  are  emblazoned  on  gilt 
grounds,  the  arms  of  the  succession  of  sove- 
leigns  and  their  chancellors  from  the  period 
of  Edward  the  Third,  when  the  peeis  first  met 
as  a separate  House,  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  proper  crests,  helmets,  and  mantlings,  and 
labels  containing  names  and  dates  of  appoint- 
ments. 

The  wood  carvings,  generally, require  special 
notice.  A few  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
b^en  possible  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of 
carving  in  England,  of  equal  excellence,  at  any- 
cost.  By  collecting  a large  number  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  15th  century  (as  many  as  two 
or  three  thousand)  for  the  constant  inspection 
of  the  operatives,  they  have  been  imbued 
with  the  true  feeling  pervading  these  works, 
and  enabled  satisfactorily  to  carry  out  the  ar- 
chitect’s wishes.  The  carvings  were  ail  first 
hosted  by  Jordan’s  machine  (a  most  important 
invention),  and  then  finished  by  hand.  Like 
the  whole  of  the  enrichments,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, they  are  all  heraldic  or  symbqlfc.  The 
drawings  for  the  fittings  and  decorations, a 
must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  were  mad4 
by  Mr.  Pugin,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr; 
Barry.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  living  so 
well  qualified  for  such  a task. 

The  throne,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  raised  on  a dais  of  three  steps, 
is  shewn  in  the  engraving.  Both  in  design  and 
workmanship  it  is  truly  beautiful.  But  one 
almost  regrets  the  amount  of  gilding  upon  it, 
which  hides  the  fact  that  it  is  carved  in  solid 
oak.  It  is  a canopy  in  three  parts,  18  feet  6 
inches  wide.  The  centre,  rising  much  above 
the  sides,  is  for  the  chair  of  the  Queen;  on  the 
back  of  this  part  are  carved,  gilt,  and  blazoned 
the  royal  arms,  Avith  the  appropriate  badges, 
emblems,  &c.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  small 
panels,  on  which  are  painted  the  red  rose,  with 
white  rays  on  a gilt  ground.  On  theupper  partof 
this  centre  canopy  are  introduced  figures,  illus- 


f ronting  the  throne  is  the  reporters’  gallery, 
very  commodiously  placed  and  approached,  and 
above  that  the  gallery  for  strangers.  The 
front  ol  the  former  is  richly  ornamented  with 
panelling,  containing  the  royal  badges  painted 
on  gilt  grounds,  surrounddd  by  diaper  orna- 
ments. In  the  cove  under  ttyis  gallery  are 
blazoned  the  arms  of  the  different  royal  lines— 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor, 
Stuart,  and  Brunswick,  and  on  either  side  are 
illustrated  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
arms,  interspersed  with  mitres,  pastoral  staffs, 
sceptres,  &e. 

The  principal  entrance  is  at  this  end  of  the 
House,  from  the  Peers’ Lobby,  through  a pair 
ot  brass  gates  11  feet  high  and  6 feet  wide, 
filled  with  open  tracery'  work  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  in  a material  not  used  in  Eng- 
land for  such  a purpose  for  nearly  400  years. 
The  shrine  and  gates  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel 
are  amongst  the  best  examples  of  such  work 
remaining  to  us. 

The  floor  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  a royal  blue  colour,  dotted  with  gold. 
The  seats  for  the  peers,  five  roAvs  on  either 
side,  accommodating  235  persons,  are  covered 
with  red  morocco  leather,  and  the  woolsacks 
with  red  cloth. 

The  chamber  is  lighted  by  thirty- two  branch 
lights,  springing  from  the  sides  of  the  niches, 
burning  gas  on  Faraday’s  ventilating  principle, 
and  by  four  splendid  brass  candelabra,  two  of 
them  at,  the  throne  end,  i holding  each  twenty- 
five  lights,  and  two  at  the  bar  end,  holding 
each  thirteen  lights.  Of  these  and  other  de- 
tails we  shall  give  illustrations  hereafter,  until 
which  time  we  reserve  a description  of  the 
Victoria  Hall,  at  the  south  eml  of  the  House, 
and  the  Peers’  Lob  by,  at  the  north  end,  both 
of  which  are  fitted  up  in  a style  of  cor- 
responding magnificence. 

We  shall  then  also  make  some  remarks  on 
the  works  now  in  progress,  the  Royal  Porch 
(an  enormous  construction),  the  Central  Hall, 
and  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  and  porch,  and  supply 
deficiences  in  our  present  notice. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  our 
readers  a commensurate  idea  of  the  elaborate 
and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  completed,  and  of  its  gorgeous 
effect,  their  astonishment  will  be  little  less 
than  their  admiration  Avhen  we  tell  them,  that 
all  this  has  been  done  in  less  than  eighteen 
months. 

Mr.  Barry  is  raising  an  honourable  trophy 
for  his  country,  and  an  enduring  monument 
for  himself. 

The  following  dimensions  will  be  found 
useful.  The  length  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 

* A fuller  description  of  these  chairs  will  be  found  on  page  133, 
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the  clear  is  91  feet,  the  breadth  45  feet,  and 
the  height  45  feet, — so  that  it  is  a double  cube. 
From  the  north  wall  to  the  bar  is  21  feet.  The 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  soffit  of 
side  galleries  (or  coves)  is  11  feet;  from  the 
floor  to  the  cill  of  the  windows  it  is  21  feet. 
The  side  galleries  are  3 feet  wide,  having  only 
one  row  of  seats.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  House  is  3 feet  1 inch,  with  recesses 
at  intervals. 

The  materials  already  used  include  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand  ton9  of  stone, 
twenty-four  millions  of  bricks,  and  five  thou- 
sand tons  of  iron  !* 


SHOULD  PROPER  VENTILATION  BE 
ENFORCED? 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  C.  Fowler  in  the  chair,  Coi. 
Leake  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hopkins  was  elected  a fellow. 

Mr.  Toynbee,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  on  ven- 
tilation, and  how  for  it  may  be  rendered  com- 
pulsory by  legislative  enactments. 

The  author  of  the  paper  commenced  by 
stating,  that  th'e  reshit  of  the  extended  investi- 
gations so  long  conducted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease, 
demonstrated  that  the  great  duty  of  every  man 
was  to  carry  out  preventive  measures.  English 
people  seemed  to  be  but  little  aware  of  the 
large  amount  of  disease  by  which  man  at  the 
present  time  is  afflicted  ; and  yet  the  details 
in  Lord  Morpeth’s  recent  speech,  the  returns 
of  the  registrar-general,  and  statistics  from  va- 
rious sources,  shewed  that  among  them  disease 
was  the  rule,  and  health  was  the  exception. 
Let  it  be  continually  repeated,  and  never  for- 
gotten, that  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  in 
England  die  before  they  reach  the  fifth  year, 
and  out  of  49,089  people  who  died  in  London 
in  the  year  1846,  22^275  died  before  they 
reached  their  fifteenth  year,  and  only  2,241  of 
old  age,  which  Boerhaave  stated  to  be  the  only 
disease  natural  to  man.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  must  be  known,  that  as  a general  rule,  when 
the  body  is  examined  after  death,  whether  of  a 
child  or  adult,  one  or  more  organs  is  found  in 
a state  of  disease,  a fact  which  induced  a phy- 
sician to  state,  that  be  looked  upon  every  adult 
he  met  in  the  streets  of  London  as  a walking 
museum  of  morbid  anatomy.  If  the  causes  of 
the  49,089  deaths  in  1846  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  enormous  proportion  of 
14,368  were  from  diseases  of  t,he  organs  of  re- 
spiration. Now,  it  has been  shewn  that  the 
great  source  of  these  diseases  was  the  respira- 
tion of  impure  air.  To  stiggesf  measures  for 
the  removal  of  this  great  evil,  and  to  prevent 
some  of  the  most  distressing  diseases  to  which 
mankind  is  subject,  was  his  ofiiect  in  respond- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  society,  that  he  would 
deliver  the  present  address.  Mr.  Toynbee 
then  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation in  its  various  bearings.  In  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  ventilation,  he  stated  that  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  air  should  be  conti- 
nually in  motion,  for,  like  water,  when  stagnant 
it  became  offensive  and  injurious.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  air  alwttjfe 
contained  a large  quantity  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  in  the  for  m of  the  ova  of  infusoria, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  lower  vegetable  organ- 
isms. But  the  act  of  respiration  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  air.  The  air 
in  the  lungs  was  exposed  to  170,000,000  of 
cells,  having  a surface  equal  to  thirty  times 
that  of  the  body  ; that  during  respiration  the 
air  was  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  became  loaded 
with  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  was  ren- 
dered totally  unfit  for  a second  respiration, 
being  in  reality  no  longer  atmospheric  air,  but 
a poisonous  gas. 

A second  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
air  is  the  combustion  of  lamps,  gas-lights, 
candles,  &c.  A single  candle  is  nearly  as  in- 
jurious to  the  air  as  a human  being.  Two 
fourteen-hole  argand  burners  consumed  as 
much  air  as  eleven  men.  A third  source  of 


On  Wednesday,  her  Majesty  an  J Prinoe  Albert,  inspected  the 
New  House  of  Lords  preparatory  to  its  being  opened  on  Thursday. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  at  the  old  royal  entrance  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr. 

"t  nearly  an  hour  and  a- half  in  the  inspection. 


atmospheric  impurity  is  the  vapour  loaded  with 
animal  matter,  given  off  from  the  lungs  and  the 
skin;  each  of  these  parts  pours  out  an  ounce 
of  fluid  every  hour,  so  that  in  a church  con- 
taining 500  people,  twelve  gallons  of  noxious 
fluid  are  given  off  in  two  hours.  A fourth  source 
of  bad  air  in  towns  is  the  large  quantity  of 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  left 
to  give  off  its  effluvia,  and  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  the  renewal  of  the  air  in  towns  by  means 
of  the  winds,  on  account  of  the  vicious  mode 
of  their  construction  and  their  large  size.  In 
reference  to  the  impurity  of  the  air  of  London, 
Dr.  Mantell  states,  that  various  classes  of 
infusoria,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
alive  in  his  house  at  Clapham,  all  died  in 
London  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  scarcely 
any  plants  will  live  in  London. 

It  was  then  stated,  that  certain  diseases  were 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  absence  of  ventilation; 
viz.,  fever,  consumption,  scrofula,  deafness, 
and  that  most  fertile  origin  of  numerous 
diseases,  the  common  “ cold.'’  It  was  shewn, 
that  120,000  people  in  England  and  Wales  are 
always  slowly  dying  from  consumption  ; that 
there  is  double  the  amount  of  this  disease 
among  in-door  than  there  i9  among  out-door 
labourers  ; that  this  disease  was  more  fre- 
quent among  women  than  among  men  ; that  in 
1839,  out  of  thirty- three  milliners  who  died  in 
London,  twenty-eight  died  of  consumption. 
Mr.  Toynbee  Uyon  shewed,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  subject  of  ventilation  had  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  construction  of  rooms, 
houses,  towns,  and  cities  ; that  the  greatest  in- 
jury had  been  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  this 
neglect;  and,  as  the  population  increased  and 
towns  became  larger,  the  .evil  mqst  become 
greater,  unless  remedies  were  at  once  carried 
into  effect;  Under  theAeVirHfltffisfattces,  until 
society  should  he  sufficiently  iAfoWned  Volun- 
tarily to  ,$,eC|Ui\e  its,  well., being,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  Government,  the  ^lightened 
guide  of  its  people,  to  suggest  measures  and 
see  them  carried  out,  to  prevehf  the  large 
amount  of  misery  that  the  absence  of  ventila- 
tion wa9  producing.  The  important  question 
then  was,  how  far  could  Government  interfere 
with  advantage  in  enforcing  plans  of  ventilation 
by  legislative  enactments  ? Mr.  Toynbee  then 
submitted  the  following  propositions  for  the 
adoption  of  Government,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute  : — • 

1.  That  no  living,  sleeping,  or  work  room 
shall  contain  less  than  144  superficial  feet,  or 
shall  be  less  than  8 feet  high. 

2.  That  such  room  shall  have  one  windbw 
at  least,  opening  at  the  top. 

3.  Also  an  open  fire-place. 

4.  That  in  every  living,  sleeping,  or  work- 
room, erected  in  future,  some  method  shall  he 
adopted  of  allowing  the  foul  air  to  escape  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  room.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
vision, either  by  the  introduction  of  Arnoit's 
Valve  into  the  chimney — thousands  of  which 
were  at  this  time  in  operation,  and  which  might 
also  be  adapted  to  existing  chimneys  without 
fear  of  smoke,  by  the  addition  of  a simple 
contrivance,  which  he  described, — or  a distinct 
channel  might  be  made  for  the  purpose.  As 
a proof  that  ventilation  must  largely  conduce 
to  the  prevention  of  disease,  he  stated,  that 
during  the  past  year  there  was  a diminution  of 
rieaVly  800  in  the  number  of  sick  applying  for 
admrS&thn  to  the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s 
Dispensary;  and  it  was  believed  that  this,  in 
part  at  least,  was.due  to  the  improvement  made 
by  the  Samaritan  fund  attached  to  the  dispen- 
sary in  ventilating  the  abodes  of  the  poor 
in  the  district. 

5.  'That  every  such  room,  erected  in  future, 
shall  have  some  means  of  continually  admitting 
fresh  air. 

6.  In  every  public  building  in  which  gas  is 
used,  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  plans  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  escape  in  a room.  Various  plans 
having  this  object,  are  in  operation  in  hun- 
dreds of  shops,  and  may  be  seen  in  many  shops 
in  Regent-street.  By  their  use,  not  only  are 
the  goods  in  the  shop  saved  from  injury,  but 
the  health  of  the  people  is  improved.  He  was 
happy  to  hear  that  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
not  a particle  of  the  products  of  combustion 
from  the  gas  was  allowed  to  enter  the  theatre. 

7.  That  all  churches.schools, theatres, work- 
shops, workhouses,  and  other  public  buildings, 
shall  adopt  such  methods  of  ventilation  as  are 
approved  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Mr.  Toynbee  pointed  out  how  these  desira- 
ble objects  were  to  be  carried  out,  and  shewed 
that  every  house  and  room  must  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  to  replace 
the  vitiated  air  which  has  been  removed.  Pro- 
fessor Hosking  had  carried  out  these  plans  in 
every  part  of  his  house  ; and  until  they  were 
general,  the  diseases  dependent  upon  the  want 
of  ventilation  must  be  a scourge  to  society.  He 
observed,  that  in  all  the  stables  now  erecting, 
admirable  plans  of  ventilation  were  adopted. 
Having  given  this  subject,  deliberate  consider- 
ation, he  had  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions, 
in  which,  among  many  others,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Dr.  Guy,  of  London,  two  of  his  many  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  public  health  cause,  whose 
enlightened  intelligence  was  only  equalled  by 
their  benevolence. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  various 
Health  of  Towns’ Associations  were  at  work 
heart  and  soul,  instructing  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  their 
physical  welfare,  a labour  in  which  every  en- 
lightened man  should  jbin  ; and  he  felt  that  if 
Government  would  lend  all  the  aid  in  its  power 
towards  carrying  out  sanatory  measures,  not 
only  would  an  enormous  amount  of  misery  be 
saved,  but  an  extent  of  happiness  would  be 
gained  of  which  we  had  at  present  only  a faint 
idea. 

The  chairman  having  alluded  generally  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  invited  dis- 
cussion,— 

Mr.  God  win  said  he  was  anxious  to  know 
if  any  gentleman  present  had  examined  Mr. 
Leslie’s  patent  ventilating  stove,  wherein  was 
a series  of  valves  from  the  chimney-piece  to 
the  ceiling.  He  had  given  it  some  consider- 
ation himself,  and  if  seemed  to  him  greatly  de- 
serving attention.  The  fire  burnt  but  few 
coals,  and  ventilation  seemed  insured  by  it. 
As  a smaller  flue  wys  need,  for  it  than  the 
Buildings  Act  allowed,  the  patentee  was  pre- 
cluded from  introducing  tlVe  stoves,  excepting 
in  the  country  ; he  had  little  doubt,  however, 
they  would  force  their  way  into  town  in  spite 
of  the  Act.  It  seemed  somewhat  curious  that 
an  Act  purporting  to  be  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
should  serve  as  a bar  to  improvements  in  ven- 
tilation. 

Mr.  Toynbee  said,  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Leslie’s  patent,  approved  it 
highly,  and  thought  it  much  to  he  deplored 
that  its  use  should  be  prevented  by  so  un- 
wise. a.  clause  in  the  Act.  Smaller  flues 
than  were  generally  used  were  much  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Pocock  (bought  small  flues  would  soon 
choke  and  would  not  be  found  advantageous. 

The  chairman  remarked,  that  he  had  found 
6-inch  flues  for  the  thermometer-stove  a con- 
siderable improvement  over  larger  flues;  and 
Mr.  Mocatla  said,  in  Lancashire  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 9 inch  piped  ivAre  greatly  used,  and 
answered  perfeetlvwell.  ’ 

Dr.  Guy,  said,,..l^Mbpd  seen  Mr.  Leslie’s 
stove  in  operation  on  a very  unfavourable  day, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  act  most  perfectly.  It 
burnt  very  little  coal,  produced  little  a9h,  and 
afforded  great  facilities  for  the  escape  of 
vitiated  air;  he  wished  it  might  come  into 
general  use. 

He  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  on  the  evils  of  impure  air,  to  which  he 
said,  5,000  persons  were  sacrificed  every  year 
in  England.  Attending  at  an  hospital,  he  had 
found  that  a large  number  of  letter-pres9  prin- 
ters came  there  with  chest  affections,  and  he 
was  led  in  consequence  to  visit  and  examine 
several  large  establishments.  The  result  of 
the  facts  he  collected  shewed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  pure  air  the  men  had  to 
breathe  so  was  the  freedom  from  illness  in  the 
establishment.  He  thought  Government  should 
lay  down  the  rule,  that  every  workman  should 
have  500  cubic  feet  to  breathe  in.* 


Inconvenience  from  Defective  Pug- 
ging.— Much  annoyance  was  found  in  the 
red  drawing-room  at  Windsor  Castle,  when 
private  balls  were  given,  from  dust.  On 
taking  up  the  floor,  we  are  told,  it  was 
seen  to  proceed  from  the  pugging  being  de- 
fective. 


* A small  work,  rcccnUy  published  by  Sherwood  and  Co.,  “ On 
the  Remediable  Evils  attending  the  Life  of  the  People,”  by  Dr. 
Riadore,  appears  to  contain  much  useful  information  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  ventilation. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Building  of  a Stone  Bridge  over  the 
Rhine  at  Maynz. — T he  exertions  which  F ranee 
has  made,  of  late,  to  develope  her  system  of 
communication,  be  it  by  the  way  of  roads  or 
canals,  are  leading  to  a proportionate  exertion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  ; and  the  neces- 
sity of  a west-easterly  communication,  uniting 
Paris  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  is  every 
day  more  felt.  For  this  purpose,  a permanent 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  (be  it  at  Mannheim  or 
Maynz)  is  of  absolute  necessity;  and  the 
plan  lately  laid  before  the  common  council 
of  the  latter  cily  by  Mr.  Becker,  painter  to 
the  court  of  Darmstadt,  seems  to  be  one 
corresponding  with,  and  adequate  to,  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  be  of  stone.  The  arches  to  be 
of  a height  permitting  the  passing  of  steam 
and  even  sailing  boats.  Another  difficulty  is 
the  necessary  passing  of  the  railway  over  it. 
This,  Mr.  Becker  intends  to  accomplish  by 
suspending  a wooden  framework  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stone  pillars  (of  which  there  will 
be  twenty -eight),  while  the  upper  arching  of 
the  bridge  would  serve  for  the  general  traffic. 
The  bridge  would  lead  from  the  Weisenau- 
Lager,  one  mile  above  the  city,  to  the  left  cor- 
ner of  the  Mayn  embouchure.  By  this  position, 
several  advantages  would  be  accomplished.  The 
arches,  being  nearly  on  a level  with  the  hill 
near  the  Weisenau-Lager,  would  not  impede 
either  navigation  or  raftage  (Flosserey) ; they 
would,  moreover,  not  be  subject  to  the  drifting 
of  the  Maynz  ice  in  the  spring  season.  If  the 
foundations  of  the  pillars  were  to  be  laid  in 
the  same  way,  as  has  been  done  in  theLagune- 
bridge  at  Venice,  each  pillar,  with  the  vaulting, 
could  be  made  at  about  50,000  fl.  (5,000/.)  If 
the  wooden  structure  of  the  railway  and  the 
suspending  apparatus  (Hangewerk)  be  esti- 
mated at  300,000 fi.,  the  whole  bridge,  with  its 
twenty-eight  pillars,  would  cause  an  expense 
of  about  two  millions  of  florins.  But  as  the 
tolls  and  other  dues  of  the  present  pontoon 
bridge  at  Maynz  even,  yield  80,000  fl.,  which  is 
the  4 per  cent,  interest  of  the  above  sum,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a stone  bridge  would  much  increase 
this  revenue,  in  which  calculation  the  increase 
of  traffic  by  this  centre  of  the  East- Western 
rail  line  is  not  to  he  lost  sight  of.  The  costs  arc 
proposed  to  be  divided  in  equal  parts,  between 
the  Hesse  Darmstadt  government,  the  munici- 
pality of  Maynz,  the  German  League  at  Frank- 
fort, and  the  West-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

The  two  Holbeins.- — The  late  exhibition  of 
the  Munich  Art- Union  has  been  graced  by  the 
marble  bust  of  II.  Ilolbein,  jun.,  made  by 
Lossow.  It  has  been  modelled  after  an  original 
design  which  exists  at  Basel,  and  exhibits  a 
great  degree  of  care  and  fineness  of  execution. 
Holbein  is  represented  in  the  garb  of  his  times, 
the  head  covered  with  the  mediaeval  German 
Barret.  It  represents  the  artist  quite  as  a 
juvenile— and  this  with  perfect  consistency,  as 
no  one  (if  we  exdept  Tukas  of  Leyden,  as  a 
copper-plate  Cngfavel),1  lias  earned  so  early,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen',  t ho  laili  els  of  a complete 
mastership  in  art.  The  ftilst  is  destined  for 
the  picture  gallery  of  Augsburg,  where  the 
finest  specimens  of  his  art  are  preserved. — It 
is  the  same  city  also,  which  intends  to  erect  a 
bronze  statue  to  Hans  Holbein,  the  father. 

Monument  to  Rembrandt. — A colossal  statue 
of  this  great  painter,  modelled  by  T.  Roijer, 
is  to  be  erected  at  Amsterdam.  For  the  sake 
of  facilitating  the  raising  of  funds,  an  art- 
album  is  to  be  published,  to  which  the  first 
Netherland  and  Belgian  artists  are  contribut- 
ing, amongst  them  Kcyzcr,  Gudin,  Lapito, 
Calomme,  and  others. 

The  New  Pinakotheca  of  Munich — It  is 
known  to  most  readers,  that  II.  M.  the  King 
— besides  the  Pinakotheca,  destined  for  works 
of  the  old  masters,  has  resolved  on  one  for 
those  of  Young  Europe,  as  it  may  be  now 
termed.  The  following  pictures  belonging  to 
this  new  institution  were  exhibited  by  the  Art- 
Union  during  last  month:  — “The  Blind 
Singer ,”  by  F.  de  Brackeleer — a pendant,  pro- 
bably, to  our  blind  fiddler,  is  much  praised. 
The  picture  of  the  “ Pontine  Swamps,”  by 
Achenbach,  of  Diisseldorf,  is  painted  with 
forcible  colours,  and  a vivid  seizing  of  Italian 
scenery.  Here  we  see  the  luxuriant  herbage 
and  forests  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  the 
distant  sea,  while  two  wild  buffaloes  break 
brushing  through  the  wild  scenery.  A land- 
scape of  Hildebrandt,  of  Berlin,  deserves  equal 


praise  — exhibiting  a view  of  distant  coun- 
tries, a rocky  sea-shore,  on  which  a host  of 
sturdy  penguins  have  congregated.  La  Vigna 
d'Olivano,  of  the  late  talented  Koch,  may  con- 
clude our  list — although  pictures  of  Jacquard , 
P.  von  Schendel,  Venneman,  and  other 
Dutch  masters  arc  a striking  proof,  that  foreign 
talent  is  also  fostered  by  the  Munich  art-world. 
There  is  also  an  architectural  picture  by  Leo 
Von  Klenze  to  be  adverted  to.  It  shews  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  represented  at  the  period 
when  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  there.  The 
archteological  detail,  which  Mr.  K.  has  infused 
in  his  work,  deserves  every  praise.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  Munich  Pantheon  of  modern  art 
are  encouraging. 


BUILDERS  ON  THEIR  OWN  LAND  LIABLE 
TO  THE  BANKRUPT  LAWS. 

Mr.  Editor,  — On  reading  the  notice  in 
your  paper,  April  3rd,  under  the  head  of 
“ Building  and  Bankruptcy,”  I think  the  case 
is  not  so  clearly  stated  as  it  might  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  most  of  your  readers. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  a fiat  sued  out 
by  Mr.  Sloper,  a painter  and  decorator,  against 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  builder  of  the  Royal  Crescent, 
Shepherd’s-bush  Market,  and  other  streets  at 
Notting-hill,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing a previous  adjudication.  Mr.  Lawrence 
argued  that  any  gentleman  was  at  full  liberty 
to  build  on  his  own  estate  without  being  liable 
to  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  if  he,  Mr.  Stewart, 
was  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and 
others  were  equall}'  liable. 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  appeared  in  support  of 
the  fiat,  stated  these  noblemen  and  Mr. 
Stewart’s  case  were  very  different;  as  they 
built  on  land  inherited  from  their  forefathers 
and  their  own  freehold,  and  Mr.  Stewart’s 
landwaffakeh  on  building  leasts,  with  the  view 
of  building  houses  with  intent  to  make  a living 
by  selling  or  letting,  as  is  the  usual  custom  of 
all  speculating  builders. 

His  honour  stated  he  coaid  not  at  once 
decide,  and  must  take  time  to  consider  before 
he  could  withdraw  the  fiat. 

It  may  perhaps  be  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  to  hero  state  the  law  on  this  point.  It 
is  this : any  person  has  a right  to  build  on  his 
own  freehold  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
property.  If  any  one  shall  take  land  on  build- 
ing leases,  and  erect  houses  thereon  with  intent 
to  Sell  or  let  for  hire,  the  party  is  liable  to  the 
bankrupt  laws : this  then  is  Mr.  Stewart’s 
case. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  this  is  a matter  of  very 
great  consequence  to  most  of  your  readers,  I 
beg  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  amenable 
to  the  bankrupt  laws,  I consider  the  laws  very 
defective,  and  it  is  high  time  to  alter  them,  as 
it  would  appear  to  any  reasonable  man  that  they 
hold  out  a premium  for  any  species  of  improper 
dealing.  Any  one  who  is  inclined  may  give 
up  his  profession  or  trade,  take  a piece  of  land 
at  a ground  rent,  get  some  unfortunate  man 
to  build  piece-work,  or  be  may  employjourney- 
rnen  to  labour,  or  do  the  whole  by  contract, 
and  get  as  far  in  debt  for  materials  as  creditors 
will  allow  him  ; and  when  his  plans  are  ripe  he 
can  mortgage  the  property  to  his  friends  and 
go  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors  and  call 
himself  a gentleman,  whom  the  bankrupt  laws 
cannot  touch,  and  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  cre- 
ditors’ labour  and  money. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Constant  Reader  and  a Creditor. 
April  5th,  1847. 


This  ca9e  having  excited  considerable  in- 
terest, and  indeed,  turning  on  a question  of 
much  importance,  we  give  Mr.  Commissioner 
Foriblanque’9  judgment  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Advertiser.  His  honour  said,  “ that 
the  question  in  this  case  was,  as  to  whether  a 
person  who  bought  land,  or  took  it  on  lease, and 
himself  built  houses  upon  it,  and  sold  or  let  the 
same,  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
builder,  and  was  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws  ? 
As  the  law  formerly  stood  it  was  quite  clear 
that,  for  a man  to  build  on  his  own  land  and 
sell,  in  any  form,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  prove 
that  ho  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  the  persons  so  intended  being 
those  who  dealt  in  commodities,  and  buying 
and  selling.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  a 


dealer  in  money,  and  there  it  rested  for  a long 
period,  until  a question  arose  in  the  case  of 
‘ Parker  and  Wells  ’ a brickmaker  ; and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  that  such  a 
person  making  bricks  upon  his  own  land  was 
not  a trader.  This  was  reversed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
legislature  had  considered  the  bankrupt  laws, 
and  a number  of  denominations  which  would 
not  come  under  a general  description  were  in- 
troduced ex  nomine , and  amongst  the  number 
builders  were  introduced,  but  not  brickmakers. 
His  honour  then  referred  to  a very  lengthened 
judgment,  in  the  case  of  Sutton  and  Wbealy, 
7 East ; upon  the  concluding  remarks  of  which 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  rationale  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  rested.  Though  the  statute  of 
the  6th  Geo.  4,  did  not  include  brickmakers, 
yet  the  words  ‘ workmanship  of  goods  and 
commodities,’  were  considered  to  involve 
brickmakers.  The  question  was  mooted  before 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  again  it  was  held  that  a 
brickmaker  on  his  own  land  was  not  a trader 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  but  there  was  a 
passage  in  his  reasoning,  bearing  very  strongly 
upon  the  present  case.  Speculation,  continued 
his  honour,  increased,  and  the  question  of  spe- 
culative builders  had  been  raised,  and  it  was 
known  that  they  went  on  upon  leases,  getting 
credit  on  mortgage,  selling  the  lease  as  soon 
as  the  house  was  covered,  and  then  with  that 
money  going  into  the  market  again.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Stewart  came  within  the  de- 
nomination of  a person  against  whom  the  bank- 
rupt law  was  intended  to  prevail,  and  he  (the 
commissioner),  could  find  no  cases  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  or 
a Duke  of  Bedford,  if  building  speculation  were 
intended,  Mr.  Cubitt  or  Mr.  Peto  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  against  them  the  timber-dealer,  the 
brick-maker,  or  the  ironmonger,  would  have 
their  remedy  ; but  not  so  in  the  present  case  ; 
and  if  in  the  present  case  it  was  required,  he 
(the  commissioner)  would  draw  the  distinction 
between  a letting  for  hire  and  a letting  for  rent. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Stewart  was  a bank- 
rupt within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.” 

At  a subsequent  meeting,  the  proof  of  the  act 
of  bankruptcy  was  proceeded  with,  and  it  was 
shewn  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  denied  from 
his  place  of  residence,  and  that  he  had  gone 
abroad  and  remained  there,  being  in  a state  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment. 

The  commissioner  said  that  he  should  con- 
sider this  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  Mr. 
Lawrence  shewed  that  Mr.  Stewart  went  there 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  or 
any  such  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  then  declared  bankrupt. 


EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  WORKS  OF 
ART  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 

Once  more  the  noble  works  of  the  old 
masters  gathered  together  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris,  are  covered  over  with  the  productions 
of  the  modern  school,  and  so  of  course  become 
closed  to  all  visitors  for  a considerable  period 
of  time.  If  this  were  done  in  England,  our 
art-loving  neighbours  would  shrug  their 
shoulders,  look  contemptuous,  and  whisper 
“ shopkeepers.” 

The  works  exhibited  consist  of  2,321 , being 
little  more  than  half  of  those  sent  in,  the 
number  of  which  exceeded  4,500.  They  are 
divided  as  follows: — Paintings,  miniatures, 
water-coloured  drawings,  &c.,  2,010  ; sculp- 
ture, 168;  architecture,  20;  engravings,  95; 
and  lithographic  prints,  21.  \Ve  find  the 
names  of  Horace  Vernet,  Delacroix,  Roque- 
plan,  and  others  of  eminence,  in  the  list;  but 
Ary  Scheffer,  Decamps,  Meissonnier,  and  some 
others,  have  determined  not  to  submit  their 
productions  to  the  decision  of  the  jury  ap- 
pointed to  decide  the  question  of  their  admis- 
sion or  rejection. 

“A  Roman  Orgie,”  by  Couture;  “A  Trait 
from  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence,”  by  Brisset ; 
“ The  Favourite  of  the  Harem,”  by  E.  Dela- 
croix; “ Four  o’clock,  or  Turn  Out  at  the 
Saloon,”  by  Biard ; are  amongst  the  pictures 
well  spoken  of. 

Robert  Fleury  has  a masterly  work,  repre- 
senting a scene  in  the  life  of  Galileo,  and 
Horace  Vernet  a “ Judith.” 


THE  BUILDER 
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MEMORIAL  WINDOW  IN  ST.  MARY’S, 
LEICESTER. 

In  lieu  of  erecting;  an  ordinary  monument 
to  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  a respected  minister 
of  Leicester,  as  proposed  at  a public  meeting, 
it  has  been  determined  to  restore  the  east 
window  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  in  stained  glass  to 
lace  his  effigies.  The  east  window  of  Ripon 
linster  has  been  taken  for  a model,  and  the 
work  is  now  in  progress.  The  window  itself 
is  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  its  character  the 
early  decorated  ; the  tracery  of  the  arch  is  geo- 
metrical, and  the  shaft  is  divided  by  mullions 
into  seven  lights.  A desigti  for  stained  glass 
by  Mr.  F orrest,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  approved. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  is  represented 
the  Wise  Men’s  Offering,  the  Transfiguration, 
and  the  Crucifixion  ; below  are  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists.  In  the  centre  light  is  a full- 
length  figure  of  Mr.  Brown,  robed  as  a minister. 
The  remaining  six  lights  are  filled  with  diaper 
work,  relieved  by  thirty  ornamented  com- 
partments or  medallions;  eighteen  of  these 
are  composed  of  angels  bearing  scrolls,  on 
which  will  be  inscribed  appropriate  texts  and 
passages,  while  the  remaining  twelve  represent 
the  practices  of  a Christian  life.  The  cost  of 
the  stone-work  will  be  J60/.,  and  of  the  elass 
250/.  - 


At  BILL  OF  HEALTH. 

Lord  Morpeth’s  bill  for  Improving  the 
Health  of  Towns  has  been  distributed.  It 
consists  of  52  clauses. 

Clause  1 empowers  her  Majesty  to  appoint 
four  commissioners  (the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  being  the  first  commissioner)  of 
health  and  works.  2.  Entitles  two  to  act. 
3 and  4.  Enable  them  to  have  a seal,  and  to 
appoint  inspectors  and  officers.  The  clauses  fol- 
lowing empower  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
state  of  towns,  “ especially  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  water  and  drainage  thereof,  and  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  same,  the  preva- 
lent causes  of  disease  therein,”  &c. ; empower 
also  inspectors  to  report  on  “ levels  of  the 
land,  course  of  streams  and  water-courses, 
drains  and  sewers,  the  situation  of  the  springs 
and  wells  of  water,  the  situation  of  the  build- 
ings,”  boundaries,  &c. ; giving  to  towns  four- 
teen days’  notice  of  their  intention  to  visit, 
previous  to  report.  Inspectors  to  have  power 
to  summon  witnesses, on  penalty  not  exceeding 
5/.  for  refusal.  11.  Obliges  inspectors’ report 
to  be  published  in  the  town  one  month  before 
it  is  presented  to  her  Majesty.  12  and  13. 
Provide  for  order  in  council  to  be  issued  to 
enforce  the  act.  14.  Relates  to  costs  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry'.  15.  Makes  mayor  and 
aldermen  town  commissioners  under  the  act  in 
corporate  towns.  16.  Provides  for  extension 
of  boroughs  on  inspectors’  recommendation  or 
report.  17.  Orders  council  to  be  enlarged  by- 
two  aldermen  and  six  councillors,  where  a ward 
is  added.  18.  Regulates  town  commissioners 
in  non-corporate  towns.  They  are  not  to  be 
more  than  twenty-seven  in  number,  each 
possessed  of  1,000/.,  or  rated  to  the  poor  on  a 
property  of  30/.  annually,  two-thirds  of  them 
to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  one-third  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  19.  Relates  to  the 
metropolis  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London), 
divides  it  into  districts,  and  appoints  the  same 
mode  of  forming  the  commissioners  or  council 
to  be  observed,  except  that  the  elected  must 
have  5,000/.  property,  or  be  rated  upon  an 
annual  value  oi  50/.  20.  Commissioners’ 

clauses’  act  of  1847  incorporated  with  the  pre- 
sent. 21.  Boundaries  of  increasing  towns  may 
be  extended.  22.  Commission  of  sewers  may 
be  granted  to  town  councils  or  commissioners, 
although  not  “qualified  by  estate,  as  is  re- 
quired” by  Act  of  4th  Fic-t.  “for  amending 
the  laws  relating  to  sewers.”  23.  Existing 
commissioners  of  sewers,  in  lower  levels,  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Health 
and  Public  W orks  to  construct  or  enlarge 
sewers,  and  discharge  the  sewage  of  towns,  to 
their  satisfaction.  By.  the  24th,  Town  Im- 
provement Act  of  1847  is  incorporated  with 
the  present.  25.  Orders  appointment  of 
physicians  or  surgeons  as  officers  of  health, 
removable  at  pleasure  of  Commissioners  of 
Health  and  Public  Works.  26.  Ordains  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  engineers  “ as 
local  surveyors  of  the  drainage  and  other  works 
authorized  by  this  act;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847, 


with  respect  to  the  local  surveyor  thereby 
authorized  to  be  appointed,  shall  apply  to  every 
surveyor  so  appointed,”  except  that  the  Coin- 
missioners  of  Health,  & c.,  alone  may  remove 
him  at  pleasure.  27  and  28.  Relate  to  the  audit- 
ing of  accounts;  29  to  attendance  of  meetings. 
30.  Appoints  the  inspectors  to  visit  towns,  and 
make  reports  on  “ all  things  done  or  omitted  to 
bedone  ” by  councils, &c., and  on  all  complaints 
nuisances,  &c.  31.  Authorizes  inspectors,  with 
assistance  of  surveyors,  &c.,  to  prepare  “ plans 
of  any  new  works,  additions,  or  alterations 
that  maybe  needed  for  effectual  drainage  . . . 
removal  of  all  waste  water,  filth,  and  refuse 
from  the  houses  and  closes,  and  from  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  town  ; and  also  to 
set  out  the  most  advantageous  lines  for  main 
sewers,  and  the  best  outfalls  for  most  effectu- 
ally draining  the  whole  town  or  district;  and 
also  to  shew  the  best  plan  that  in  his  judgment 
can  be  made  for  obtaining  supplies  of  water,” 
&c. ; and  33  authorizes  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates of  such  new  works,  &c.,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  surveyors  and  other  officers ; 33 
giving  power,  while  so  employed,  to  enter  lands 
and  tenements.  34.  Ordains  council  or  com- 
missioners to  give  public  notice  of  application 
for  approval  of  works  ; and  35  authorizes  ob- 
jections to  be  heard  and  considered.  36. 
Enacts  that  the  power  of  commissioners  under 
local  acts  may  be  taken  away.  37—40.  Relate 
to  necessary  repeal  of  certain  provisions  of 
other  acts;  transfer  of  powers  and  trust  pro- 
perty ; and  provision  for  outstanding  liabilities. 
By  41,  existing  contracts  are  to  stand  good; 
by  42,  powers  of  other  acts  not  inconsistent 
with  this  remain  in  force.  43,  Ordains  com- 
pensation to  be  given  to  ofljpers  under  trusts 
transferred.  44.  Empowers  tjie  levying  of 
sewer  rates  and  improvement  rates.  ,45.  Gives 
power  to  coijnpi|s  or  commissioners  “ to  con- 
struct gas-works  and  manufacture  gas,  and 
make  and  levy  rates,”  ike.;  46,  to  construct 
water-works,  and  to  supply  their  town  with 
water,  the  \Y  aterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
being  incorporated  with  this  Act;  and  the 
councils,  &c.,  “ required  to  furnish  water  to 
every  house  in  their  town  within  such  limits 
as”  the  Health  Commissioners  shall  approve 
of ; rates  being  levyable,  &c.,  according  to  Act 
of  1847-  47.  Provides  for  town  commissioners 
purchasing  shares  of  water  companies  at  seven 
years’  purchase  of  dividend,  48.  Authorizes 
the  mortgage  of  water-rates  to  effect  such 
purchases  ; 49  and  50  relating  to  prices  and 
redemption  of  mortages.  By  5],  water- works 
are  vested  in  councils  or  commissioners  ; and 
by  52,  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Association  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  7th  instant,  Lord  Ashley  in 
the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  Bill 
of  Health  into  consideration,  when  fifteen 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  recount- 
ing the  main  arguments  for  the  enactment  of 
provisions  such  as  those  embodied  in  it,  and 
concluding,  that  the  contemplated  measure  is 
calculated  to  remove  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  through  them,  from  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  themselves,  the  most  prevalent  'and 
powerful  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease  and 
mortality,  and  to  bring  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people  within  the  influence  of  that  physical  and 
mural,  intellectual  and  religious,  improvement 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  advanc- 
ing civilization,  and 'the  inestimable  benefits 
of  which  the  higher  and  middle  classes  have 

long  participated. A report  on  the  bill  has 

been  brought  up  to  the  court  of  common 
council  in  the  city,  from  their  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  The  commissioners,  after  remark- 
ing that  for  all  practical  purposes  nearly  all 
the  power  under  this  bill  will  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a central  commission,  or  board,  of  five 
members,  comprising  two  members  of  the 
Government,  and  presided  over,  ex  officio,  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests; 
and  that  her  Majesty  in  council  may  at  any 
time,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  issue  an 
order  applying  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the 
city  of  London,  thereby  annulling  their  power  ; 
— report  to  council  their  resolution,  to  request 
Government- to  exempt  the  city  from  its  opera- 
tion ; and  proceed  to  shew  that  they  have  not 
neglected  their  duties.  A discussion  followed, 
in  course  of  which  Dr.  Lynch  and  others  stoutly 
insisted  on  the  advantage  of  making  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  general  improvement,  which  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  determined  to  effect  for  the  ad- 


vantage of  the  humble  classes,  as  well  as  of  all 
others.  Dr.  Lynch  declared  that,  if  time  per- 
mitted, he  could  refute  every  statement  in  the 
report,  as  the  city  of  London,  above  all  places 
required  the  purification  which  the  Govern- 
ment measure  was  calculated  to  give  ; and  yet 
it  was  a melancholy  defect  in  the  corporation, 
that  the  moment  the  Government  shewed  a 
disposition  to  sanction  a sanitary  reform,  the 
court  of  common  council  disapproved  of  its 
interposition.  The  motion,  that  the  report  be 
agreed  to,  however,  and  entered  on  the  journals, 

was  carried. The  Marylebone  vestry  have 

had  a meeting  on  the  subject,  and  recommend 
that  the  most  strenuous  and  unqualified  oppo- 
sition be  offered,  and  that  the  other  metropo- 
litan parishes  be  immediately  communicated 
with,  with  the  view  of  organizing  and 
strengthening  an  opposition  which  may  he 
effectual  in  defeating  the  proposed  measure, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned. 

The  W estminister  Commissioners  of 

Sewers,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  page,  will 
oppose  the  measure. 


THE  NEW  LANDING  STAGE  AT  GEORGE’S 
PIER,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  enormous  stage,  constructed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  engineer,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Hartley,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  not  cost  less  than  40,000/.  We 
take  the  following  particulars  from  the  local 
papers  : — 

The  figure  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  land- 
ing stage  is  as  near  as  possible  that  of  a ship’s 
deck  with  a bow  at  each  end.  The  length  of 
the  stage  is  507  feet,  and  its  width  80  feet  9 in. 
The  flooring-  consists  of  five-inch  planks  of  the 
best  pitch  pine,  is  secured  with  patent  com- 
pressed treenails,  such  as  are  used  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  all  is  made  perfectly  tight  by  caulk  - 
ing. Inconvenience  or  injury  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  water  on  the  stage  is  further  prevented 
by  the  surface  being  made  to  slope  gently  to- 
wards the  edges.  From  the  edge  inwards,  for 
for  a breadth  of  16  feet,  the  planks  are  laid 
longitudinally,  or  in  lines  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  stage;  after  that,  for  a breadth  of 
18  feet,  they  are  laid  diagonally;  down  the 
centre  they  again  run  longitudinally,  and  the 
same  order  is  repeated  between  the  centre  and 
the  opposite  side. 

Massive  oaken  stanchions,  a foot  square  at 
the  base,  and  secured  on  the  inside  by  strong 
iron  knees,  encircle  the  deck  at  intervals  of  10 
feet,  with  low  mooring  posts  in  the  interme- 
diate spaces,  well  strapped  to  the  deck.  Near 
each  bow  are  four  longitudinal  timbers,  35  feet 
in  length,  to  serve  as  mooring  bits,  and  bear- 
ing evidence  of  a capacity  for  sustaining  the 
utmost  strain  to  which  the  mooring  chains  may 
be  subjected. 

The  flooring  rests  upon  a double  tier  of  balks 
firmly  strapped  together,  making  the  entire 
depth  of  the  woodwork  3$  feet.  Underneath, 
running  tranversely  with  this  substantial  plat- 
form, are  thirty-nine  iron  pontoons,  flat  on  the 
upper  surface,  on  which  the  timbers  rest,  and 
cylindrical  on  the  lower,  so  as  to  offer  the 
smallest  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
the  tide  beneath.  The  length  of  the  pontoons 
corresponds,  of  course,  with  the  breadth  of  the 
flooring,  except  where  the  latter  tapers  off  to- 
wards the  ends  ; they  are  80  feet  long  by  10  feet 
in  width,  and  6 feet  in  depth.  These  pontoons 
are  connected  with  the  woodwork  by  iron 
straps,  and  they  can  be  entered  by  man-holes 
from  the  deck,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
amined and  repaired. 

The  connection  between  the  landing-stage 
and  the  pier  will  be  by  means  of  two  iron 
bridges,  the  length  of  which  will  be  150  feet, 
nnd  the  width  17  feet.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  this  part 
°f  the  structure  when  we  state,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ends  of  the  bridges  upon  the  deck  of 
tne  stage  will  be  equal  to  a weight  of  about  100 
tons.  The  bridges  will  be  about  300  feet  apart ; 
and  the  distances  between  the  pontoons  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  concentrate  the  greatest  buoy- 
ancy between  those  parts  of  the  platform  upon 
which  they  will  immediately  rest. 


v,.  nuimmuiuBAL  SCHOOLS. Mr. 

Joseph  Hume  declares  that  since  the  aboli- 

onnnnniwf  ®ch°o1  of  Naval  Architecture, 
ZU,UUU,U(JU/.  have  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  not  one  of  whose  floatage 
was  ever  correct ! 
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CAPITALS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
PERIOD. 

The  capitals  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
daring  tbe sixteenth  century,  when  the  Italian 
taste  usurped  the  position  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages,-  were  not  simple 
repetitions  of  those  which  were  universally 
employed  during  the  classic  periods,  but  be- 
came objects  for  the  skill  and  imagination  of 
the  sculptor.’  Of  this  fact  the  columns  of  the 
tomb  of  Louis  XII.,  in  tbe  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  are  a heautiful  example  ; for  in  the 
whole  of  them  the  same  general  outline  is  re- 
tained, but  the  ornament  is  in  the  most  graceful 
and  fanciful  manner  diversified.  The  three 
specimens  here  given  are  from  Rouen. 

Fig.  1.  is  from  the  Abbaye  Saint  Amaral.  It 
is  placed  above  a circular  .shaft,  and  supports 
a polygonal  turret,  which,  with  some  other 
parts ^nf  this  magnificent  and  ancient  edifice, 
was  built  by -Thoma's  Daniel,  whose  arms  still 
display  themselves  upon  a chimney-piece  in 
the  interior.  Fig.  2 and  fig.  3,  are  from  the 
front  of  the  Bureau  des  Finances , a fine  stone 
building  opposite  the  cathedral.  It  was  erected 
in  1509,  and  was  appropriated  as  the  Palace 
of  the  Cour  des  Aides.  Its  external  decora- 
tions are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
renaissance  period  in  France. 

PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  WINDSOR  AND 
ETON. 

• A proposed  plan  for  building  new  towns 
at  Windsor  and  Eton,  in  order  to  improve  the 
Castle,  printed,  for  private  circulation  only,  by 
Messrs.  Kyle  and  Kerl,  has.  been  raised  into 
undue  importance  by  unnecessarily  loud  laugh- 
ter and  abuse  in  two  or  three  quarters.  We 
have  nothing  to  urge  in  its  favour  : it  would 
involve  a wasteful  and  uncalled  for  expenditure 
of  money,— still  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
projectors’  scheme  in  their  own  words  : — 

. “ It  is  proposed  that  a road,  dividing  the 

parks  from  the  new  town,  should  commence  at 
the  river,  and  run  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of 
the  castle,  across  the  intersection  of  Peascod- 
the  New-road,  over  Spital-hill,  and 
the  valley  east  of  the  cavalry  barracks  to 
eat  park  ; that  the  portion  of  the  present 
eastward  of  this,  would  be  cleared  for 
; and  that  the  Spital  road,  Clarence- 
and  Clewer-lane  would  be  converted 


village, 
leading 
west  of 
street 
joining 

continuation  on  the  south  side  of  the  square 
would  terminate  the  present  new  road  at  the 
Gravel-pits,  and  form  an  approach  to  the  rail- 
way. The  streets  running  east  through  the 
town,  and  ending  in  the  New  Park-road, 
would  communicate  with  the  Staines  road, 
crossing  the  Long  Walk,  and  south  of  Shaw 
and  Clay  hall  farms.  The  railway,  from  the 
South-western  at  Staines,  would  run  almost 
straight  from  the  Bells  of  Ousely,  tunnelling 
nearly  under  the  present  double  gates,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  new  park,  about  the 
distance  of  a mile,  and  thence  under  the  Spital- 
road,  near  the  Stag  and  Hounds  public-house, 
and  west  of  the  cavalry  barracks  to  its  ter- 
minus in  the  new  town,  on  a level  with  the 
streets,  and  without  crossing  a single  thorough- 
fare. The  alterations  on  the  east  side  of  the  ! 
parks  would  he  almost  identical  with  those  j 
already  intended  ; their  boundary  being  formed  J 
by  a road  passing  by  Clayhall  farm  and  the  l 
Nelson  public-house,  over  the  river  near  the 
latter;  thence,  up  the  Buckinghamshire  hank 
to  Dafchet,  and.  from  that  village  along  the 
present  road, 'north  • of  the  Playing-fields,  to 
meet  the  new  leading  street'  of  Eton.  The 
towing-path  crossing  from  the  river  bank,  near 
Black  Potts,  would  run  up  Romney  island  to 
the  Cobbler’s  Nose,  and  thence  over  a bridge 
to  the  Windsor  side. 

“The  new  town  of  Eton,  erected  on  the  op- 
posite bank  to  Windsor,  would  be  separated 
from  the  grounds  of  the  college  by  a road  con- 
tinued in  a line  with  the  Windsor  Park  road, 
with  or  without  a . foot-bridge  ; and  all  the 
present  town  would  thus  be  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  houses  adjoining  the  college. 
A street  on  the  west  side  would  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  the  new  town,  so  far  as  to  leave  the 
whole  tract  of. country  in  that  direction  open, 
as  at  present,  to  the  collegians. 

“ The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  would 
thus  be  cleared  to  its  base.  The  parks  would 
be  extended,  and  the  only  public  road  across 
would  be  at  such  a distance  from  the  ca9tle  as 
not  to  offer  any  inconvenience.  The  railway 


ora  th  e 
in  the 
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The  number  of  houses  in  Windsor  to  he 
removed  is  calculated  at  1,300,  and  in  Eton 
about  one-fifth  of  that  number.  A railway 
company  would  have  them  all  down  and  re- 
built in  less  than  no  time,  and  without  com- 
ment, provided  the  owners  and  occupiers  were 
first  duly  compensated.  In  the  present  cape, 
however,  it  seems  quite  uncalled  for  ; the  less 
so,  because  arrangements  are  in  progress,  as 
we  understand,  for  getting  as  much  increased 
privacy  as  tlie  Queen  desires,  at  comparatively 
trifling  expense. 


METROPOLITAN. 

The  Piccadilly  improvements,  according 
to  “ One  of  the  Injured,”  who  complains  of 
them  in  the  Times,  are  giving  great  annoy- 
ance and  “serious  detriment  to  all  tradesmen 
and  owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood.” 
The  workmen  on  the  new  museum  are  said  to 
have  been  of  late  altogether  dismissed,  with 
“ no  prospect  of  a speedy  completion  of  the 
proposed  building,”  while  the  hoarding  which 
has  so  long  projected  nearly  half-way  across 
the  street  is  still  allowed  to  remain,  to  the 
great  obstruction  of  vehicles  and  foot  passen- 
gers. The  Woods:  ami  Forests  are  accord- 
ingly beseeched  to  “ take  back  the  hoarding  to 
the  level  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the 
street,”  if  they  do  not  intend  carrying  on  the 
building  at  present. The  Duke  of  Bed- 

ford is  repoited  to  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  towards  the  formation  of  a 
new  street’  from  the  West-end  to  Covent- 

Garden. Tables  and  writing  materials  have 

been  stationed  in  all  the  principal  thorough- 
fares for  the  signature  of  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment praying  the  abolition  of  that  abominable 

nuisance  Smithfield-market.- Guildhall  has 

bad  a narrow  escape  of  destruction  by  fire,  in 
the  coal  vault,  under  the  lobby  leading  from 
the  courts  of  law  to  the  hall  under  the  library. 
The  brigade-engines,  too,  were  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  reaching  the  spot,  and  even  then  only 
one  could  he  brought  into  use.  The  engine 
kept  on  the  premises,  however,  was  put  to 
work,  and  with  assistance  the  fire  gave  way 
before  its  aqueous  roaster.  The  origin  of  the 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS* 


MR.  CHARLES  BARRY,  R.A.,  Architect. 


* See  page  177  in  present  number.  With  the  view  of  giving  full  effect  to  our  engraving  of  this  national  work  (at  the  suggestion  of  several  correspondents),  we  have 

avoided  printing  on  the  back  of  it. 
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accident  is  still  unknown,  but  some  thousands 
of  fagots  and  several  tons  of  coals  were  burnt, 
and  the  stone  covering  of  the  ball-flooring 

alone  saved  the  whole  edifice. Victoria 

Park  is  now  becoming  a popular  place  of  re- 
sort at  the  east  end,  and  on  and  since  Easter 
Sunday  has  attracted  a largo  number  of  visi- 
tors. On  Sunday  and  Monday,  says  the 
Morning  Herald,  it  was  estimated  that  up- 
wards of  20,000  persons  passed  through  the 
gates  at  the  leading  entrance  in  Bishop  Bon- 
ner s-fields.  Since  February  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  plantations,  and  the  lake 
is  nearly  completed,  and  partly  filled  with 
water.  1 he  sites  for  two  cricket-grounds  have 
also  been  marked  out,  and  every  thing  in  con- 
nection with  it  presents  a more  forward  appear- 
ance. Building  speculation  is  going  on  very 

actively  in  the  vicinity. The  extension  of  a 

line  of  railway  through  “the  rookeries”  of 
Lambeth  to  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
through  a densely-populated  neighbourhood, 
is  an  undertaking  so  immense,  that,  as  the 
Morning  Post  observes,  the  wealthiest  corpo- 
rations, and  even  sovereigns  themselves,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  national  history,  would 
have  shrunk  from  it  in  dismay.  But  now,  such 
is  the  spirit  of  railway  enterprise,  that  entire 
streets  are  swept  away,  and  every  interest  in- 
demnified, with  the  same  ease  as  our  ancestors 
would  have  cleared  away  the  furze  and  brush- 
wood of  any  heath  or  common  which  they 
were  preparing  to  biing  into  cultivation.  The 
prospectus  of  such  a scheme  is  advertised,  the 
shares  are  taken,  the  legislative  act  is  ob- 
tained, and  away  go  the  filthy  “ rookeries  ” 
and  polluted  dens  of  human  misery.  A free 
passage,  like  a grand  arterial  line,  is  made 
through  the  stench-exhaling  courts,  alleys,  and 
purlieus,  where  the  squalid  sons  of  indigence 
and  toil  have  long  taken  up  their  abodes— 
where  the  foot  of  gentility  has  rarely  trod,  and 
where  the  voice  of  civilised  man  is  scarcely 
ever  heard. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Public  Club-chambers,  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Cambridge,  are  not  likely,  it  appears, 
to  fall  to  the  ground  before  they  are  built,  as 
many  a magnificent  scheme  is  doomed  to  do. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  distinguished  city  are 
taking  a ‘pride’  in  their  resolution  to  erect 
an  edifice  ‘ worthy’  of  both  city  and  citizens. 
“ The  plan  has  now  assumed  a in  finite  shape,” 
emphatically  speaking  at  least,  if  not  literally ; 
and  accommodation  is  designed  to  be  afforded, 
says  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  “ for  a sessions 
court,  a council  chamber,  and  besides  a variety 
of  other  apartments  for  municipal  and  other 
public  purposes,  a police  station  and  police 
court,  a spacious  assembly  room,  excise  office, 
post  office,  savings  bank,  stamp  office,  and 
rooms  for  scientific  and  literary  societies.” 
For  the  information  of  other  towns  who  may 
be  meditating  a move  in  the  like  direction,  we 
may  add  that  the  requisite  funds,  in  this  in- 
stance, are  to  be  raised  on  bonds  repayable 
by  instalments,  in  thirty  years,  out  of  the  rents, 
&c. ; and  on  charges,  for  the  general  benefit, 
on  the  borough  funds.  Leases  on  the  borough 
commons  are  proposed  too,  if  requisite,  in  aid 
of  the  needful.  For  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive schemes  such  as  this,  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  the 
borough  council  will  be  necessary;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a meeting  of  the  corporate  body  of 
Cambridge  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day for  the  latter  purpose. The  reredos 

or  carved  stone  screen  contributed  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  by  a generous  but 
anonymous  lady,  is  now  finished,  and  the 
painted  window,  a family  memorial  of  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  others,  is  in  course  of 
fixtuie  over  it.  Mr.  Cottingham’s  design  for 
the  completion  of  the  chancel,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  Burg  Herald,  is  still  in  statu 
quo,  together  with  the  “mean  slab”  which 
records  the  interment  of  one  of  the  mighty 
blood  royals  of  old  England,  Mary  Tudor, 
some  time  Queen  of  France. Tliegas  move- 

ment has  begun  to  ferment  in  Needham 
Market,  where  the  propriety  of  lighting  the 
town  with  gas  was  clearly  and  unanimously 
seen  at  a recent  public  meeting,  when  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  self-infliction  of  the 

requisite  rate. The  walls  of  the  Ipswich 

museum  are  now  rising  upwards  of  ten  feet 


f from  the  ground.  There  will  be  various  rooms 
besides  a spacious  lobby,  with  a library  and 
apartment  for  specimens,  which  last  are  in 

course  of  collection. The  old  morass,  called 

the  Denes,  at  T armouth,  is  said  to  be  spring- 
ing up  into  quite  an  extensive  town.  The 
drainage  deposit,  on  the  value  and  necessity  of 
saying  which,  in  other  cases,  so  much  has  been 
said  of  late,  is  here  quietly  used  up  already 
on  the  very  system  so  strongly  recommended. 
An  immense  drain  conveys  all  to  the  river 
level,  where  a steam-engine  raises  it  for  sale  to 
the  farmers,  who  exchange  for  it  an  annual  re- 
venue of  6,000/. The  Surrey  magistrates 

have  agreed  to  lay  out  1 10,000/.  on  the  erection 
of  a new  prison. At  Deal  some  improve- 

ments are  in  progress,  amongst  which  a build- 
ing  opposite  the  railway  entrance,  erected  by 
Mr.  Marable,  builder,  as  a public  refectory, 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  prominent. 

The  new  steam  basin  in  the  dockyard,  at 

Portsmouth,  in  course  of  formation  by  Mr. 
Peter  Rolf,  the  contractor,  is  progressing  ra- 
pidly, and  when  completed,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  empire,  the  dam  being  in 
length  3,000  feet.  On  these  works  1,200  work- 
men are  at  present  employed. The  new 

building  at  Cowes,  lately  dedicated  to  the 
Medina  lodge  of  Freemasons,  No.  41,  is  a 
Doric  structure,  designed  and  erected  by 
brother  Frederick  Wyatt,  the  “provincial 

superintendent  of  works.” The  erection 

of  the  Birmingham  Licensed  Victualler’s 
Asylum,  designed  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Hill,  is  about 
to  be  commenced.  The  building,  which  is  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  will  consist  of  a centre, 
with  a porch,  and  two  wings,  of  two  stories, 
with  70  yards  of  frontage,  approached  by  a 
centre  gate,  and  separated  from  the  road  by  an 
iron  railing  and  shrubbery.  It  will  afford  an 
asylum  for  ten  families.  The  site  is  in  the 

Bristol  road. The  foundation-stone  of  the 

new  church  at  the  Church  of  England  Ceme- 
tery, at  Birmingham,  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
week.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Medland  are  the 

architects,  and  Mr.  F.  Burton  the  builder. 

The  chief  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at 
Whitworth,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  on 
Thursday  week.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  London, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bass,  clerk  of 

the  works. The  new  park  at  Birkenhead, 

the  opening  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
ceremonial  at  the  opening  of  the  docks,  has 
been  formed  at  a cost  of  127,775/.  The  new 
market,  also  opened,  cost  26,000/.  The  new 
warehouses  on  the  day  of  opening  were  fitted 
up  as  reception,  banquet,  and  ball  rooms.  In 
the  reception-room,  80  feet  by  45  feet,  was  a 
cascade  of  water  falling  into  a large  artificial 
basin,  surrounded  by  flowers.  On  the  right  of 
the  reception-room  was  the  ball-room,  137  feet 
long  by  45  feet  wide.  This  apartment  was 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a spacious  tent  by  means 
of  fluted  drapery,  alternately  pink  and  white. 
Pier  and  chimney  glasses  were  ranged  along 
the  sides,  and  at  either  end  of  the  apartment 
was  a raised  dais  for  the  spectators.  To  the 
left  there  was  an  ante-room,  in  which  were 
stationed  the  band  of  the  1st  Royals.  The  ban- 
quet-room, 136  feet  by  45  feet,' and  seated  to 
accommodate  800  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
fitted  up,  in  a style  corresponding  with  the  re- 
ception and  ball  rooms,  with  seventeen  tables, 

Fhe  price  of  gas  at  Doncaster  is  to  be 

reduced  lOd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  street 
lamps  10s.  each,  from  1st  July  next.  The 
price  of  gas  will  then  be  5s.  lOd.  per  1,000 

cubic  feet. By  the  way,  we  feel  it  to  be  a 

duty  to  ourselves,  no  less  than  to  the  gas  com- 
panies at  Leeds,  here  to  state,  that,  from  evi- 
dence forwarded  to  us,  it  appears  that  the  old 
establishment  there  not  only  ‘ accompanied  ’ 
the  new  in  the  reduction  of  price,  noticed  in 
our  last  impression,  but  preceded  it,  the  new 
company  having  two  days  afterwards  followed 
the  example  of  the  old  in  issuing  circulars  to 

that  effect. North  Ferriby  Church  is  in 

rapid  progress,  the  walls  being  now  about  ten 
feet  high.  They  are  of  grey  rubble  stone  in 
random  courses,  with  dressed  masonry  at  all 
the  quoins  and  jambs.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

J.  L.  Pearson,  of  Kepple-street,  Russell- 
square,  and  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Co.,  of  Swan- 
land,  the  contractors  ; the  latter  of  whom  have 
just  completed  a small  church  at  Wandby,  in 
the  East  Riding.  We  are  glad,  by  the  way  to 
perceive  some  symptoms  of  the  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  our  repeated  remarks  on  the  injus- 
tice done  to  architects,  builders,  &c.,  in  the 
neglect  of  all  allusion  to  them  in  public  no- 


tices of  new  buildings.  There  are  considerably 
more  than  the  average  of  such  notices  in  the 

past  week’s  newspapers. The  keep  of  the 

ancient  castle  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  about 
to  be  restored,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  there,  who  haveobtained  permis- 
sion from  thecorporation  toproceed  inthe  work. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Edinburgh  have 

concluded  the  purchase  of  a large  space  of 
ground  on  the  Lothian  road,  for  the  erection 
of  a magnificent  cathedral.  At  present  they 
have  two  chapels,  neither  of  them  possessing 

much  architectural  attraction. Government 

has  granted  3,000/.  for  the  completion  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  University  of  St. 

Andrews. According  to  the  Glasgow  Rc- 

formers'  Gazette,  an  additional  infirmary  is 
much  wanted  for  that  city.  The  directors  it 
is  thought  have  gone  on  too  long  on  the  patch- 
ing system,  and  the  Gazette  thinks,  that  “if 
there  was  philanthropy  in  Glasgow  sufficient 
during  the  last  century  to  build  the  old  infir- 
mary, and  during  these  last  seven  years  to  build 
a new  Lunatic  Asylum,  more  resembling  a 
palace  than  any  thing  else”  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  like  necessities  will  still  continue  to 
urge  the  public  feeling  on  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  much  needed  addition  to  the 
accommodation  for  the  infirm  poor. Go- 

vernment, says  the  Times's  Dublin  correspon- 
dent, “ appear,  by  dear-bought  experience,  to 
be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  total  failure  and 
ruinous  effects  of  the  public  works  system  as  a 
mode  of  alleviating  the  great  national  calamity, 
and,  evidently  impressed  with  that  conviction, 
have  resolved,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may,  to  retrace  their  steps  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  and  push  the  new  relief  measure 
into  general  operation.”  The  public  works 
labour  roll  for  the  four  weeks  ending  3rd 
April,  is  as  follows  March  6th,  734,792  ; 
March  20th,  664,442  : March  27th,  558,047  ; 
April  3rd,  525,518. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS’ 
ESTIMATES. 

The  miscellaneous  services  estimates  under 
this  head  for  1847-8  amount  to  575,734/., 
or  larger  by  112,804/.  than  those  for  last  year. 
The  chief  items  of  increase  are  for  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  30,000/.;  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,  77,600/.  On  Harbours  of  Refuge, 
110,000/.;  there  is  a decrease  of  81,252/.  on 
Holyhead  Harbour,  works,  roads,  &c.  The 
estimates  proposed  are  : royal  buildings  and 
royal  palaces,  117,989/.;  Buckingham  Palace, 
50,000/.;  Palin  House  at  Kew,  5,500/.;  Houses 
of  Parliament  (temporary),  17,709;  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  150,000/.  ; Home 
Office,  Board  of  Trade,  &c.,  11,435/.;  Holy- 
head  Harbour,  roads,  &c.,  4,429/.;  Harbours 
of  Refuge,  140,000/.:  Caledonian  Canal, 
50,000/.;  public  buildings,  & c.,  in  Ireland, 
20,476/. ; Kingstown  Harbour,  8,200/.— total’ 
575,738 /.  The  “cost  of  the  several  works 

required  for  enlarging  and  improving  Buck- 
ingham Palace,”  which  is  estimated  at 
150,000/.,  is  said  to  be  for  “new  east  front  to 
the  Palace;  clearing  out  and  re-arranging 
rooms  in  south  wing;  alterations  in  the  north 
wing;  new  kitchens  and  other  offices,  with 
ball-room  over;  decorations  and  painting; 
taking  down  the  marble  arch ; alteration  of 
drains,  &c.”  The  Palm  House  at  Kew  is 
reported  to  have  so  far  advanced  that  the  great 
outer  scaffolding  is  nearly  removed.  The  vast 
central  framework  is  complete,  and  the  side 
walls  and  ventilators  are  nearly  finished.  The 
gallery,  balustrade,  and  spiral  staircase  are 
also  nearly  all  completed,  and  the  two  wings 
are  begun,  their  concrete  foundation  and  seve- 
ral granite  blocks  laid,  and  the  surrounding 
terrace  in  progress. 


The  Royal  Academy  Pouters.  — We 
have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Knight,  the 
deputy  secretary,  denying  in  strong  terms  the 
statement  made  in  last  week’s  Builder.  We 
can  assure  Mr.  Knight,  notwithstanding,  that 
its  truth,  so  far  as  relates  to  asking  for  beer- 
money,  is  re-asserted  by  three  correspondents 
of  undoubted  respectability.  To  the  inference 
that  was  drawn  we  attach  no  weight,  and  have 
no  desire,  indeed,  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 
Enough  has  been  said,  probably,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  practice,  which  all  must  admit 
is  open  to  the  strongest  objection. 
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THE  BUILDER 


AWARDS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

USE  OF  IMPROPER  MATERIALS. 

Mr.  William  Bell  having  commenced  to 
build  eleven  houses  in  Eccleston-place,  in  the 
district  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  the 
district-surveyor,  in  pursuance  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty,  gave  him  notice  that  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  walls  were  being  con- 
structed were  not  “ wholly  built  of  sound 
bricks  or  stone,  or  of  such  bricks  and  stone  to- 
gether, laid  in  and  with  mortar  or  cement,  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  solid  work.’  At 
the  request  of  the  builder,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  a fortnight  to  test  the 
materials  ; but  on  again  visiting  the  houses, 
tb£  surveyor  was  of  opinion  that  the  sand 
brought  in  afterwards  was  no  better  than  the 
sand  or  loam  previously  used,  and  the  builder 
maintaining  to  the  contrary,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  official  referees.  The  referees,  after  a 
survey,  determined  “ that  the  materials  referred 
to  in  the  said  requisition,  and  objeoted  to  by 
the  district  surveyor,  viz.,  the  silt,  used 
as  sand  in  making-  mortar,  and  the  old 
bats  used  as  bricks,  will  not,  when  laid  to- 
gether, form  solid  work  within  the  meaning  of 
the  first-mentioned  Act;  but  weareol  opinion 
that  the  surveyor  of  the  district  would  be  justi- 
fied in  allowing  mortar  made  with  the  material 
used  as  sand,  to  be  used  with  sound  whole 
bricks  of  the  full  size,  or  in  allowing  the  bricks 
by  him  objected  to^  to  be  used  with  mortar  ol 
good  quality  in  the  9aid  buildings,  so  that  a 
sufficient  Dumber  of  whole  bricks  be  employed 
with  the  bats  to  admit  of  proper  bonding,  and 
also  by  the  insertion  of  hoop-iron  bond,  to 
aeeufe  safe  structure  without  timber  laid  con- 
tinuously aa  bond  plates  or  otherwise.” 


JoBMoqmi  luiil  to  ee'ss-joiq  mu.;  i i 

WESTMTNSfflERiGOiURT  GF  SEWERS. 

A i. e : ■ i r \ i , ( i ' i ; 1 1 ot  geirega  ftw  the  city 
ami  ilibertyr  of  Westminster  was  held  on  Fri- 
d av;.' the  9th  inst.,  Gnpt.  Bague,  R.  N.,  in  the 
chair-  The  solicitor  to  the  commission  re- 
ported toilhe  court,  that  a hill  of  considerable 
importance  had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Morpeth,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  having  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  towns 
and  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people.  This 
bill  at  the  same  time  aimed  at  the  existence  of 
the  whole  of  the  Commissions  of  Sewers.  Mr- 
Smith  then  pointed  out  the  intended  operation1 
of  the  variods  clauses. 

The  subject  led  to  a long  conversationjiMt- 
which  most  of  the  members  present  took  partv 
and  it  was  eventually  resolved,  “ That  a com- 
mittee of  thia  edijci  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  health  io£iltov«daj  and  that  they  do  report 
to  a future  coiut ; larirfcaibfttithe  following  com- 
missioners'heippointed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Capt.'Bduup.lMetsri,  E.  Willoughby, 
J.  Le  Breton, oTbrL.  Dnnaldfon,  T.  Harrison, 
Alderman  Jolmfermuandifrri A Bason. 

A communication  imi46  read  by  the  clerk 
from  the  City  of  LondnnCommission  of  Sewers, 
asking  the  co-operation  .of  this  commission 
with  them  in  giving  the  strongest,  opposition 
to  the  measure. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  open  the  tenders 
sent  in  for  making  1,155  feet  ot  sewer  in  the 
Fulham-road, near  the  Consumption  Hospital, 


which  were  as  under  : — 

Messrs.  Staikie £1,050  0 

Mr.  W.  Harding 1.018  0 

Mr.  W.  Dethick 872  0 

Mr.  Yeoman 835  0 

Messrs,  J.  and  S.  Williams. . 765  0 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Son 757  0 

Messrs.  Humphries  andThirsk  687  0 

Mr.  Hobbs  613  10 


Several  questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Hobbs  by 
the  court  as  to  what  work  he  had  performed, 
and  whether  he  was  aware  of  what  would  be 
required  of  him.  Mr.  Hobbs  replied,  that  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  execute  the  work  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  specification.  His 
tender  was  accordingly  received. 

The  surveyor  to  the  court  handed  in  a very 
voluminous  report,  accompanied  by  numerous 
plans  and  drawings,  recommending  the  entire 
re-arrangement  and  re-construction  of  the 
sewers  in  the  district  of  All  Souls,  situate  in 
the  parish  of  Marylebone,  eastward  of  Port- 
land-place,  involving  an  expenditure  of 


20,140/.,  which  report  was  ordered  to  he  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
court.  This  report  has  engaged  the  surveyor 
nearly  twelve  months  in  its  preparation. 

The  Westminster  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners.— Mr.  Abrahams,  the  architect  to  the 
Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners,  at- 
tended the  court  this  day,  and  said  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  commissioners  to  accede  to 
the  terms  proposed  for  covering  over  the 
Kings’  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer,  excepting  that 
it  was  their  opinion  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  covering  200  feet  at  one  end,  not  necessarily 
included  in  their  plan  of  improvement,  but 
that  it  should  be  postponed,  and  perhaps  the 
owners  of  the  property  would  pay  a portion  of 
the  expense.  Rather,  however,  than  the  whole 
plan  should  be  abandoned,  they  (the  commis- 
sioners) would  pay  the  amount  required. 

The  clerk  then  read  several  letters  from 
owners  of  the  property  intersected  by  this  open 
sewer,  and  amongst  them  one  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  refusing  to  pay  anything 
whatever  to  the  proposed  improvement.  In 
answer  to  a commissioner,  the  clerk  said,  that 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  comprised  a considerable  portion 
of  the  district,  and  that  his  quotum  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proposed  improvement  would  be 
something  less  than  10/.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  should  be  done  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  and  of  the  \\festminster 
Commission  of  Sewers,. 

The  surveyor  repprted  that  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  thg  orders, of  the  last  court,  as  to 
the  impi-opei  cqnstrpcjion  of  a sewer  with  pit- 
sand,  inof(tijr(1,in  Hereford- square,  Brompton. 
It  \yas  thpn  o^de.^d  tliat  the  owner  and  builder 
be  W&  QeTt  court.* 


As  an  illustration  of  the  demand  for  air  to 
produce  efficient  lighting,  we  may  mention  the 
following  In  the  vestry  of  a meeting-house 
in  Boston,  some  years  since,  great  complaint 
was  made  of  the  impurity  of  the  oil  used  ; it 
burned  well  for  a time,  when  the  lamps  grew 
dim,  and  continued  to  grow  more  so  through 
the  evening.  The  sexton  was  directed  to 
procure  better;  lie  tried  many  kinds,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  had  noticed,  however, 
that  the  longer  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
after  the  services,  and  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  the  aggrieved,  the  better  his  lamps  burned, 
which  was  soon  interpreted  to  mean  the  im- 
provement of  the  air  consequent  upon  the 
opening  of  the  doors  and  the  departure  of  the 
audience. 


PRODUCTS  OF  COMBUSTION. 

Mr.  Morrill  Wyman,  an  American  che- 
mist, gives  the  following  facta  relating  to 
combustion,  in  a recent  treatise  on  ventila- 
tion. : — 

A pint  of  oil  when  burned  produces  a pint 
and  a quarter  of  water  ; a pound  of  gas,  more 
than  two  and  a half  pounds  of  water. 

An  argand  gas  burner,  in  a shop  window, 
will  produce  in  four  hours  two  and  a half  pints 
of  water,  which  may  be  condensed  upon  the 
gpods,  the  window,  or  any  other  cold  sub- 
stances, 

i T,j)e  argand  burner  of  the  Boston  Gas  Com- 
p^ny,,witli  twenty-two  holes,  will  produce  in 
ffipF  hours , when  burning  at  the  rate  of  four 
feet  per  hour,  twenty  two  ounces,  or  a pint 
and  six  ounces  of  water,  and  four  feet  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  will  render  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  unfit  for  re9pU 
ration. 

A pound  of  oil  produces  2'36  pounds  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  consumes  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  13  26  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 

A pound  of  coal-gas  produces  2‘66  pounds 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  consumes  4^25  cubic  feet 
of  oxygen,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained in  21-35  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 
For  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned,  an  equal 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and 
renders,  according  to  Lebl&nc,  RMLcpbi cutset 
of  air  unfit  for  respiration.  . i-ji!' 

-e 

' At  a Court  nf  Scwcra  lieldrfw  th*.Hr.Jiisni  sml  Finsh-.irr 
sions.  on  the  tt>rt«,  the  ruHowius  tenders  «•>.«  teiafetr  Wc  c'l.-truc- 
tion  of  sowers  in 

IHinr-s'raa  Ifodiniv-ttt  l„vrrp.  :■ 
iT»id  ille  tl  «<l 

r . i .i  i 

Kill 

• YrtflSnrr*.  .!  »Ws 7dj  

. Hu.  «n>i  jiM  1 'ill  sin 

neRucfc  Ll$u  .......  — - ... 

..  s-u.--. 

CobnrortJi  . ..  « — if.../, 

John  Will  - - 754  . 

Batterbury ......  .u*  •/ 

For  the  lUmpst^ad  rood  fewer,  Mr.  Jay  s tender  was  tuwnUd, 
Ritliooeh  mt  U.«  Iwen : f.-r  the  Rodney  street  and  LircVp-ol  road 
scwcrs*>tr.  BatfcrtfUiys  ttudtrawore  accepted. 

At  a Court  ot  Sewers  held  for  the  Tower  Hamlets'  Division,  on 
the  14th,  the  following  tenders  were  received  fur  a sewer  in  the 
Milo  End-road,  .terminating  at  the  Regent’s  Canal  Bridge,  riz 

Black  bn  ro  £1,700 

Rtewarf lA&S 

Mnrraj- 1,555 

Crook 1 549 

Curtis Lin 

Livermore  1.537 

Veotami  1.490 

tyiaulder  1,44>  j 

Ward 1.374 

Dcthick 1AU3 

Hdl 1,276 

Jay 1.233 

Hobba  1,141 

Foot  1.133 

Welch  1,093 

Mr.  Jay's  Under  was  accepted. 


GOVERNMENT  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
MINES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


At  the  meetings  on  March  30th  and  April 
13th,  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Richardson’s 
paper  on  the  ventilation  of  mines,  was  con- 
tinued to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  subjects. 
In  the  course  of  it,  the  interference  of  Go- 
vernment was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some, 
and  as  decidedly  objected  toby  others.  It  was 
9tated,  that  the  foreign  mines  which  were 
under  the  constant  superintendence*)/ Govern- 
ment engineers,  far  from  beingiexempt  from 
accident,  were  not  only  more  liable  to  the 
effects  of  deficient  ventilation,  but  that  the 
actual  loss  of  human  life  was1  greater  than  in 
England  ; and  that  if  our  mines  were  subject 
to  the  same  trammels,  the  price  of  fuel  must 
be  unduly  raised  without  an  immunity  from 
danger.  There  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  owners  to  the  formation  of  an 
association  for  regularly  inspecting  and  report- 
ing upon  the  state  of  the  various  mines,  and 
the  communication  between  the  various  dis- 
tricts, of  the  methods  found  to  succeed  best 
under  the  attendant  peculiar  circumstances ; 
but  there  were  good  reasons,  it  was  said,  why 
such  a power  should  never  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  any  Government  officers. 


BLIND  BUILDERS. 


A correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
the  following  tenders,  delivered  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  C.  Foster,  on  the  12th  inst.,  for  certain 
alterations  in  a house  at  Islington  : — 


Pickford 

Bugg 

404 

Craber  

Lloyd. . . . . . . 

338 

Dove 

295 

Brake 

HiU 

The  following  list  of  tenders,  sent  in  for  the 
Newport  Water  , Works,  which  have  just  been 
let  (fRe  lo\v,e.st  tender  being  accepted),  may 
come  undpr  the  same  head. 

Rennie  and  Co.  - . . £30,400 

B.  James,  jun 27,896 

Dd.  Jones 18,000 


Burial  in  Towns. — Death,  like  life,  pro- 
pagates itself  (says  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  in  his 
third  lecture  on  this  subject,  just  now  pub- 
lished). He  exacts  from  the  multitudinous 
population  of  this  vast  city  his  thousand  vic- 
tims weekly.  In  his  turn  he  knocks  at  every 
man’s  door, — “ the  bright,  the  brave,  the  beau- 
tiful,” the  infant  and  the  old  man, — the  young, 
the  full  of  promise,  the  buoyant  with  expecta- 
tion,—the  outcast  and  the  miserable,  must  one 
day  change  for  eternity.  A wise  Providence 
has  ordained  that  any  habitual  disregard  of 
morality  is  soon  followed  by  bodily  suffering. 
Crime  is  invariably  the  parent  of  disease;  and 
‘‘ such  is  the  harmony  always  existing  between 
religion  and^bund  policy,  that  what  is  acknow- 
ledged, as  decorous  and  useful  by  the  one,  is 
also  commanded  and  prescribed  by  the  other.” 
Our  moral  instincts,  our  religious  sentiments, 
tell  us  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead  should 
remain  inviolate;  daily  experience  teaches  that 
process  which  resolves  the  animal  body  into  its 
elements  is  attended  by  the  disengagement  of 
matters  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
living.  Morality,  religion,  and  the  imperative 
demands  of  the  public  health,  all  point  out  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  so-called  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  from  the  habitations  of  man. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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tRormpi)  muttri* 


^iR>  pau  you  inform  me  of  any  cheap  ma- 
terial which  I cun  introduce  between  a stone 
wall  ami  the  plaster  of  a room,  to  absorb  the 
moisture  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  former?.  Battening-  and 
brick  lining  will  both  effect  this,  and  I have 
employed  both  in  my  own  residence,  but  for 
cottages  and  outbuildings  I wish  to  find  a some- 
what cheaper  process,  as  bricks  here  come  to 
no  less  than  4/.  7s.  6d.  per  1,000,  laid  down. 
1 he  native  stone  is  of  a remarkably  close  tex- 
ture, and,  from  the  cause  above  stated,  plaster 
applied  directly  to  the  wall  is  ruined  in  no  time. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  H M 

Hafod. 


i$ii0rcUniua. 

The  Effect  of  Making  a Window  too 
Narrow.— Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  “ Louis XI  VY’ 
gives  the  following  anecdote.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  king  went  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
gress of  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Louvois, 
when  he  remarked  that  a particular  window 
was  out  of  proportion,  and  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  rest;  the  minister,  however,  jealous 
■of  his  dignity  os  comptroller  of  the  works, 
would  not  admit  the  objection,  but  maintained 
that  it  was  perfectly  similar  to  the  others.  The 
king  made  no  reply ; but  on  the  following  day 
he  returned  to  Trianon,  and  desired  Le  N6tre 

declaro  his  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  dis- 
puted window.  LeNOtre,  fearful  of  offending 
either  the  monarch  or  his  minister,  endeavoured 
to  give  an  evasive  answer,  upon  which  Louis 
commanded  him  to  measure  it  carefully,  and 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  obey,  Louvois, 
meanwhile,  murmuring  at  the  pertinacity  of 
the  king,  and  Louis  himself  walking  to  and 
fro  in  great  irritation.  The  result  of  the  trial 
proved  that  the  window  was  too  small ; and  the 
monarch  had  no  sooner  ascertained  the  fact, 
than  he  turned  angrily  to  his  minister,  declaring 
that  he  was  becoming  weary  of  his  obstinacy, 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  he  had  superintended 
the  work  himself,  or  the  building  would  have 
been  crooked.  As  this  scene  had  taken  place 
cri  the  presence  of  both  courtiers  and  work- 
men, Louvois  was  deeply  stung  ; and  on  enter- 
mg  his  own  house,  he  exclaimed  furiously,  “ 1 
am  lost  it  I do  not  find  some  occupation  for  a 
man  who  can  interest  himself  in  such  trifles. 
There  is  nothing  but  a war  which  can  divert 
him  from  his  buildings,  and  war  he  shall  have. 

I will  soon  make  him  abandon  his  trowel.” 
He  kept  his  word,  and  Europe  was  once  more 
plunged  into  a general  war,  because  a win- 
dow had  been  made  a few  inches  trip  narrow, 
and  that  a king  had  convicted  a minister  of 
•error. 

Smelting  by  Electr  ic/<tV.~  The  lately 
I patented  process  of  smelting  Copper  by  means 
! °.[  electricity,  says  the  Morning  Herald , is 
' l\kely  effect  a cbaDge  that  wifi  be  quite  pro- 
digious. It  produces  in  less  than  two  days, 

• what  the  old  process  required  three  weeks  to 
effect.  And  tbe-saviug  of  fuel  is  so  vast,  that 
in  Swansea  alone,  the  smelters  estimate  their 
i annual  saving  in  coals  at  no  less  than  five  hun- 
1 dred  thousand  pounds.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  price  of  copper  must  be  so  enormously 
.reduced,  as  to  bring  it  into  use  for  a variety  of ! 
purposes,  from  which  its  cost  at  present  ex- 
cludes it.  The  facility  and  cheapness  of  the 
) process,  too,  will  enable  the  ore  to  be  largely 
smelled  on  the  spot.  The  Cornish  mine  pro- 
i prietors  are  anxiously  expecting  the  moment 
' when  they  can  bring  the  ore  which  lay  in  the 
i mine  yesterday,  into  a state  to  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket to-morrow  ; and  this  at  the  very  mouth  of 
I the  mine.  In  Australia,  also,  the  operation  of 
I this  discovery  will  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Ten  thousand  tons  of  copper  ore  were 
i sent  from  Australia  to  Englahd  Vast  year,  to 
be  smelted  at  Swansea,  and  the  result  was 
only  1,600  tons  of  copper.  But  Australia  in 
future  will  smelt  her  own  copper,  by  a thirty- 
six  hours’  process;  saving  all  this  useless 
freight  of  the  8,400  tons  of  refuse  ; aiid  saving 
also  the  cost  of  the  old  and  expensive  proces”. 

In  a very  few  years,  Australia  will  send  to 
market  more  copper  than  is  now  produced  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  our  future 
penny-pieces  are  to  hear  any  proportion  to  the 
reduced  cost  and  value  of  the  metal,  they  must 
:be  made  of  the  size  of  dinner-plates. 


Projected  Works.' — In  the  Newspapers  of 
the  past  week,  advertisements  have  been  issued 
for  contract-tenders  for  the  erection  of  a fever 
hospital  at  Bedford  • a new  church  at  Green- 
wich ; shop  and  offices  at  Bradford;  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum  at  Birmingham  ; a warehouse 
arid  other  buildings,  and  alteration  of  pre- 
mises at  Hales  Owen  ; also  for  fronting  east 
end  of  Haxiey  church  with  stone,  and  putting 
in  a new  east  window  ; for  finishing  two  villas 
at  Tollington-park  ; repairing  shingle,  timber- 
work,  and  spire  of  All-Saints’ church,  Maldon; 
280  square  yards  of  tooled  Yorkshire  flagging 
and  laying  down  at  East  Retford ; for  laying 
down  York  paving  with  granite  kerb,  also 
granite  channelling  and  paved  crossings,  and 
for  broken  Guernsey  and  other  granite,  for 
parish  of  St.  Pancras  ; a supply  of  gravel  at 
Maldon ; also  for  the  whole  works  Required  in 
the  extension  of  workshops  and  stores,  pre- 
mises, &c.,  and  fot  a coke-shed  and  large 
water-tank,  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rail- 
way, near  Miles  Platting,  Manchester  ; the 
works  on  2i  miles  of  the  Glasgow,  Ayr,  &c., 
Railway,  in  two  contracts  ; the  formation  of 
portions  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way ; and  for  700  tons  malleable  iron  rails 
250  tons  metal  chairs,  12,300  Baltic  sleepers’ 
24,600  oak  keys, ’ 49,000  oak  pins,  aud  6 miles’ 
of  fence  railing  for  same  line. 

GlasgoVv CAijhEdra i, . — The  Government 
works  in  renovation  of  this  favourite  edifice  of 
the  citizens  of’ Glasgow,  are  said  to  be  now  in 
constant  progress.  The  north  transept  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  great  window  with  that 
of  the  south  tt-ahsept,  renewed.  The  upper 
part  of  the  east  gable  has  also  been  rebuilt. 
The  north  parapet  walB  HiVe'bdeh  rebuilt  the 
whole  length,  both  of  thV  Wvd'hnH  the  choir, 
and  all  the  walls  outfeTde  ‘ repaired’ ah'd  pointed 
The  south- 6a6t 'cOWi'er,  WM1 
door,  where  formerly,  -stood  the  Consistory 
Court,  has  also  been  completely  rebuilt,  and 
the  south  parapet  rfo  the  nave  restored t The 
great  western  door  is  to  be  entiiely  renewed, 
as  well  as  the  modern  window  above  it.  The 
south-east  door,  which  has  been  used,  perhaps, 
since  the  reformation,  and  by  which  entrance 
was  got  to  the  outer  and  inner  high  churches, 
is  being  converted  into  a window,  in  its  origi- 
nal form.  In  the  interior,  the  walls  have  been 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
nave  renewed,  while  a new  floor  of  concrete 
has  been  laid  down  over  the  arches  to  the  side 
aisles.  The  whole  of  the  roof  has  likewis'6 
been  repaired,  and  strengthened  by  diagonal 
braces.  The  groined  ceiling  of  the  great 
tower  is  under  repair.  In  the  Lady  Cli^jiel 
the  stone- work  and  pillars  have  been1  dleutiedi 
and  repaired,  and  new  steps  and  pavertleut  lkid 
down.  In  the  Chapter  House,  the  walls  hare 
undergone  a similar  treatment,  and  new  pave- 
ment and  new  steps  leading  to  it  completed. 
The  main  crypt,  and  crypt  under  the  Chapter 
House,  have  likewise  been  renewed. 

Improvement  of  Levbllino-Sta  ves.— 
Sir  : I beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  an  improve- 
ment which  is  applicable  to  the  mode  of  level- 
ling with  the  staves  now  in  use,  which  sug- 
gestion it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
introduce  in  your  journal.  It  simply  consists 
m affixing! to  every  foot  on  the  staves  a distinct 
colour,  in  order  more  readily  to  make  the  ob- 
servation■■•without  the  necessity  of  frequently 
Ijeriigolilige'd  to  raise  them  up,  and  thereby 
(often  causing  an  error.  The  plan  1 propose 
! is  to  use  the  following  colours,  viz.,  for  the  one 
foot,  green  ; two  feet,  red  ; three  feet,  blue; 
four  feet^  yellow ; and  five  feet  white  or  not 
coloured.  1 here  will  be  no  necessity  for  any 
other  colours  than  a repetition  of  those  men- 
tioned for  the  other  compartments,  as  the  dif- 
ference in  width  of  the  pieces  will  easily  be 
remembered,  as  well  as  the  colours  themselves. 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  M.  Ross,  land  surveyor 
'&c.,  Stamford-street.  J 

American  N ews. — 1 he  following  alarming 
intimation  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun-. 

— “ London  has  been  sinking  gradually  for 
some  years.  1 he  Thames  is  rising  in  the 
same  ratio.”  Our  observant  contributor  who 
doubtless  originated  this  alarming  report,  will 
perceive  that  our  American  brethren  have  sent 
it  hack  to  him  with  compound  interest.  The 
Thames  is  rising,  ergo  London  is  sinking.  The 
sequence  is  inevitable,  and  indeed  alarming  * 
Muntz’s  Metal  for  Sheathing  Ships. 

— ihe  Admiralty  have  afforded  Mr.  Muntz 
M.P.,  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  patent 
Sheathing  metal  on  a man-of-war  at  Portsmouth. 


Analysis  of  Vapour  from  Chalk-fuel. 
—A  correspondent  of  the  Hampshire  Adver- 
tiser, Mr.  Henry  Osborn,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  original 
paragraph  from  The  Builder,  so  extensively 
circulated  through  the  newspaper  press,  has 
analyzed  the  atmospheric  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  chalk-tuel,  and  fully  disproved  the 
supposition  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Hull,  that  chalk 
would  be  dangerous  in  o'rdinary  use  for  fueh 
The  combustion  of  8 lbs.  of  chalk  with  an  equal 
portion  6f  coal  produced  “ an  increase  of  one 
cubic  inch  (within  a trifling  fraction)  in  10,000, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  air  delete- 
rious. The  carbonic  arid  which  escapes  during 
the  conversion  of  chalk  into  lime  is  carried  up 
the  chihmey.  It.  is  probable,  however,”  h& 
adds,  “ that  a chalk  fire  might  prove  injurious 
when  made  in  a large  old-fashioned  open  fires 
place,  allowing  room  for  persons  to  sit  under 
the  chimney;  the  carbonic  acid  having  space 
to  disperse  itself  might  affect  those  sitting 
near,  but  I do  not  believe  it  would  impreg- 
nate  the  air  in  the  room  to  any  extent.”  We 
hear  that  a considerable  quantity  is  already 
used  by  the  poor  at  Winchester. 

Western  Literary  Institution. — At 
this  institution,  oiv  Monday  evening,  ah  inter- 
esting paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  C.E., 

“ On  the  best  means  of  protecting  Buildings, 
&c.,  from  the  effects  of  discharges  of  Atmos- 
pheric Electricity.”  These  meetings  are  a 
new  feature  in  this  institution,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  attractive.  The  first  of  these 
meetings  was  on  the  5th  April,  when  a paper 
by  M.Claudet,  “On  the  recent  Improvement 
m the  Daguerreotype  Process,”  was  read.  Ort 
the  previous  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  W.  Higgs 
delivered  a lecture  on  iron  and  its  manufac- 
tures, in  which  theJeid.urer_gave  a_description 
• if  all  the  various  proees-es  of  that  important 
branch  of  our  manuffacffii>ihgf3flt.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  committee  of  this  institu-* 
tion  are  making  a move  in  advance;  and  that 
they  are  endeavouring  to  proriiote  its  interest* 
by  the  only  legitimate  means  which  should  be 
adopted,  viz.  by  keeping  pace  with  the  soieifa 
tifie  and  literary  spirit  of  the  age,  and  laying 
before  its  members  the  fullest  available  infor- 
mation upon  every  new  subjtct  of  interest.  1 
Sewage  Manure. — The  present  mode  of 
cleansing  and  draining  our  large  towns,  and  dis- 
posing  of  their  refuse,  will  doubtless  bo  regurded 
uv  the  next  generation  with  the  saraefeelings  of 
surprise  with  which  we  view  the  strange  cus- 
toms of  barbarous  people.  It  is  a striking  ex-2 
ample,  on  the  grandest  scale;  of  inefficiency  and 
extravagance.  We  shall  search  in  vaiD-forany 
similar  instance  of  wholesale  waste  of  re- 
sources. Not  content  with  polluting  ourrivers, 
and  heaping  upon  their  banks  masses  of  of- 
fensive matter  most  injurious  to  health,  we 
are  constantly  pourihg  into  them  treasures 
which  cannot  be  estimivtCdiat  a less  sum  than 
several  millions  a-  yeatai*  Ini  fhe.  metropolis 
alone  the  value' of 'thel/iliquuhTefqse  ' annually 
carried  into  the  Thames,  uiid'Uost  to  agricul- 
ture, amounts,  acoordihgi  to  thei  Very  lowest 
estimate,  to  hulf  a million  pounds,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  highest'to  little  short  of  four  mil- 
lions.— Analysis  of  Evidence  on  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure. 

Honest  Building. — We  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Banks,  architect  of 
the  Staffordshire  Hospital,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing, with  reference  to  the  letter  signed 
“ Strength,”  in  our  last : — “I  think  it  due  to- 
the  builders  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Hos*' 
pital,  to  state,  that  the  works  at  that  building 
are  all  being  done  to  the  specification  and  to  mi / 
satisfaction ; and  those  who  knoiv  me  will  be* 
perfectly  satisfied,  after  this  statement,  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  are  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.”  It  the  description  of  the  mode  pursued 
given  by  our  correspondent,  “ Strength,”  be 
correct,  and  it  is  so  in  more  buildings  than 
one,  as  we  well  know,  or  we  should  not  have 
inserted  the  letter,  we  cannot  too  loudly  pro- 
test against  it.  Messrs.  Higbam  and  Sons, 
who  state  they  are  the  builders  employed,  hav& 
requested  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.. 

It  can  scarcely  he  necessary  to  say,  that  it? 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  custom  to  comply 
with  their  desire. 

1 he  Marine  Glue  for  caulking  ships,  was. 
stated  by  Captain  Pechell,  the  other  day,  in  the 
Commons,  to  have  been  found  to  be  an  effec- 
tual substitute  for  pitch,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  a strong  sun.  A saving,  too,  of 
20,000/.  a year  is  anticipated  from  its  use. 
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THE  BUILDER 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  and  counting- 
houses,  with  Gothic  river  front,  for  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Company,  at  Dowgate  Wharf,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  tendered  for  last  month  ; Mr.  John  Voung, 
architect. 

Mr.  Ashby ^5,776 

Mr.  Harrison 5,590 

Mr.  Jay 5,lG8 

Messrs.  Piper 5,130 

Messrs.  Curtis  5,085 

Mr.  Grimsdell  4,975 


Paper-hangings  to  the  trade.— 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs  HENNELL  and 
CK08BY,  Paper  Stainers.  Queen-street.  bouthwark-bridgo-ruad, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  <id.  per  French  piece,  Retail, 
i Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Nos.  28  and  29, 
Brook-6treet,  Holborn  ; Mr.  H.  C.  Colton,  sur- 
veyor. No  quantities  furnished. 

Brass  and  Son  ^ 1 ,09  7 

llambroke 994 

Sinnote  and  Parke  ........  955 

Bodger  878 

Patrick  860 


1'1- 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 
inday,  April  10.— Statistical.  12,  St  JamcsVsquare,  8 r. 


Tuesday,  20.— Civil  Engineers,  23,  Great  George-strect,  8 ■-«. 
Wednesday.  21. -Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33> 
Bouthampton-strcet,  Strand. 

Tm  usd  vv  22nd.— Koval  Society,  Somerset  House.  84  p.m.  ; syio- 
Egyptian,  "i,  Mortimer-atrect,  Cavendish-square,  7i  p.m.  (auiuver- 


Fkuiay,  23.— Society  of  Antiquaries.  Somerset  House,  8 r. 
nivereary) ; Aroheeological  Association,  81  p.m. 


1.  fan- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  cor 


The 

concentrated 

ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Mauufaotu- 
is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  A CO.'S,  3!),  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
re,  established  1832.  where  the  Trade  may  he  supplied  from  an 

ensa  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  pncca  that 

trill  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  PAPERHANGERS.  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS, 
SHIPPERS,  Ac. 

Merrick,  Wilkinson,  ami  Co., 

451,  New  Oxford-street,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  trade 
cir  extensive  stock  of  PA  PER HANGINGS,  comprising  every 
tv  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  English  anil  1-  reuch. 
\V  , and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  complete  assort- 
; of  Panelled  Decorations,  suitable  for  every  description  or 
room,  to  shew  the  effect  of  which  they  have  tilted  up  a number  of 
rooms  in  their  factory  in  all  their  different.  Styles.  Having  built 
their  manufactory  expressly  for  the  purpose,  M„  W.,  and  Co  arc 
enabled,  from  the  many  Improvements  m arrangement,  ana  con- 
sequent economy  in  manufacture,  to  produce  goods  at  such  prices 
us  to  defy  competition.  They  will  he  happy  to  furnish  estimates 
and  enter  into  contracts,  in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  exe- 
cution of  them  in  the  first  style. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS, 

PURE  SOFT  WATER,  by  means 

Boring. — S.  WORSEN CROFT,  Well-Borer,  of  Hu 
smith,  undertalces  Boring  and  Sinking  of  >V  ells  on  the  most  im- 

• -ftter.  Terms  very 


of 

of  Hammer- 


SMITH’S  S 

STONE  SOCKET 


SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 
DRAIN  PIPES  3 feet  lengths,  m 
various  bores,  from  3 to  9 inches,  patronized  hy  1 1 1 e R W' t Hon 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  bett  ers  tor  the  city  of  Y totunnu  ter. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72.  l'nnocMlroct,  Lambeth,  a 
stock  of  elbows  and  various  shapes  alwi 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

HARLESLONGbegs  to  informbisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  ran  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  H j 

and  having  Just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only.  


C11 


rjlIlE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 


beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  th 

Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
riralle.T  for  colour  and  quality  ; and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  arc  now  enabled  to  execute  order-  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch.  ..  . • 

N.H.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  ono-fourtli,  tlirco-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter- inch  thick.  _ ,, 

H.  OH RISTIE,  Agent,  9ff,  Hatton-gordon,  Holborn. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  UOTHERHITIIE. 

HARD  and  BEEDIIAM  beg  to  inform 




Architects.  Survevore.  Builders,  and  others, .that,  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fre.-h  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Alleniancc.  Onlors  reccive-l  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  un^  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  IS,  South- 


particulars  — .. 

wark-square.  Borough,  L- 
Orders  shipped  direct  fu-m  > . 
The  Waterman  Steamboats 
Caen  Wharf 


, 'Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


P.< 


I^OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


“ Comes  ’’—should  send  his  name  in  confidence. 

..  t.  S.~— Weale,  Holborn,  has  a work  on  the  subject. 

".-tn/lrcAitect."— Wosholl  belioppy  to  see  the  communication, 
hut  cannot  promise  to  insert  it. 

“ J.  h.  C'.”— Shall  appear.  . 

Chemistry  of  DoWRwto'ii.— The  concluding  papers  on  this  im- 
portant subject  will  appear  forthwith. 

Bools.— Notices  of  geyeral, books  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

Received.—" S.  C.," ''’Architectural  Student,’’  “ F.  R.  C.”  (Great 
Marlboro’-streclb  “ Londoner,-  - Nisi  Utile  nil  Pulohrum,"  8.  C., 
“ T.  8;,*  “ Justice,”  “J.  G.  II.”  "T.  G,”  “ Remarks  <'.1^  Western 
Gas  Light  Company,”  “A  Creditor,”  "N.  Rf  “ Jaclsplanc.  Rail. 

u India,”  by  an  Engineer : W illiams,  103,  Stiand,  1847. 


26,  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
ufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  Bt.  Qainn  and  Cirej  Com- 


manufactured^ 

panics." 

’^ALiFedToR 


ways  11 


NOTICE. 

“The  Westminster  Palace.”  Succeeding  numbers  of  ; 


"xno  l>  CBUHUiawi  — ■ — “ , 

Builder  will  contain  correct  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the . Nt 
Houses  of  ParUament,  with  accurate  descriptive  accounts.  J.auj 
orders  should  be  given  to  prevent  disappointment  ^ The  number 


This  Plate  Glass  can  be  prt 


ow«  „ jich  stands 

ilANOY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 

, fauitless  quality. 

ms.-— Applications 


further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GuSLETT,  Agent, 26, boliwquare 


TO  I'Ll 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORW^AY^SUFFKANCE  WHARF, 

FOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

_ Caen  Stone  Importers,  he;:  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masous,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stoc.c  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  W harf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  pre^eut  u«»,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Hi.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  Wharf,  au.l  at  theoflices  ot  Mr.  R.  A.  W IT1IALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidc,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 

*!<Cacu  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
Caen. ; 

COOMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  CfOM- 

I’ANY,  Capital  5,-iuo in ,1,0-0  'Shares of  51-  er-eli,  Dcpomt | H. 
Share.  Conducted  on  the  Cost  ltook  Sjrrtcm.  oflteg,  6,  Wlntc- 
Loudon.  Messrs.  M lLLIAM.p,DEA,CGN,  and  Go. 


friurs-etreet. 


informed,  that  the  Committee 


allot  shares  during  the  p 


el  others,  are  respectfully 
...amigcincut  hare  determined  to 
it  mouth  upon  personal  application, 


lie  pi — . - 

at  the  present  price,  ana  that  they  solicit  i-y ,7‘ TJ 
ninth. — Application,  as  uyual._majj_.oe  made  .0  Mr.  J.  LANL,  10, 


The  SharUlVst  be  filially  closed  wit h the  present 
;,  City,  and  a' 


j.  S.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 


UMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 


CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low, prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown  Gli>s 
size  from 
Upwards,  r 


cut  to  Thirds 4 4 

ine  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10 

; 3d.  per  C.C 2 10 

I C.C.C. 2 2 


1 Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
ljd.,  3d.  and  2jd.per 
foot. 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.-M  nitc 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  aud  A nniishos,  at  W ILL1  AM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  20, 
West  Smitlificld,  London.  


containing  a view  and  descripti- 


1 of  the  New  Opera  House,  Covent 


of  print),  may  now  ho  had. 


11 


OVAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU. 


TION.  

CHAN  ISM  by  T.  Ry trier 
rative  Anatomy  "*  ’• 
Lecture—  " 


Chemistry  iii  its  Application^  1 
arliiigton.Esq.,  on  Monti 
Niue  o’clock.  Lectures  o 


Maehine.'bv  Dr.  Ba^ihc^W.  Tl.e  Worki 


riear  v explained.  The  varied  Optical  Eflcets  include  a 

ofltissolvang  Views,  tl.c  Oxj-fe' 

ments  with  the  Diver  and  Diving-beU,  A a A..  Adin 


„ Hydro-eleCtrlc 
ilodels  anil  Machinery 
include  a New  Series 
pe.  &e.  E.tpen- 
Admission,  Is. ; 


, RMY  and  NAVY  CLUB.  — An  Extra- 

1 e Members  of  the  Army  and 


Jr Sl  ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  jfttjf  Ay 
Clnh  will  be  held  on  T CESDAx,  the  -,th  April  instant,  0 
Two* o’clock  precisely,  to  dfeide  on  the  award  of  premiums  for  th 

d«hrns  sent  Fn  for  the  new  club  house..  The  designs  will  be  on  vie 


rfo^mem^1  oSyFVt'No“1n.J‘'C^^,i'^”nre^  Tuesday, 

IK1S1,  iLau. sp-i!  o-. 


1 ..  i.iehfield  House,  an-i  will  continue  daily  . ---- 

general  meeting,  inclusive,  from  Twelve  to  Two  o’clock.-By  order 
of  the  Committee. 


THOMAS  WALCOT,  Secretary. 
No.  13,  St.  Jame8'3-squarc,  14tli  April,  18-17- 


PLASTERERS'  HAIR— To  Builders,  Plasterers,  Ac.' 

EREMIAH  LORDAN,  Hair  and  Glue 

Merchant.  7,  Butlcre-buildinge,  Bcnimndsejartrcet,  l-egs  to 
of  the  Trade  to  Ills  large  Btock  of  cxctllent 


call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  v„  ... . ....  - -- 

Plasterers' Hair,  which  he  has  olwaj  s 011  hand  at  the  folio 
low  prices  :— Common  8A  los-.  Best  . -7  10s.  per 
m per  cwt.  Cash  --  *”*  Wmih"“ 


n delivery,  at  his  Warehouse 


lAVING  2s.  Ud.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Mk  Foot-wCl.,  M.irh.w.,  0».««fsJ4S!K 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 




- and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 

“■b<*OEEIGNestHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. _ 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  aud  bh 
for  shop  fronts,  show  cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stot 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PU RPOSLb. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 


t stock  of  cheap  Glass  i: 


, ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt, 
•work,  and  all  materials  used 


-V LEAD 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  82a  per  cwt. ; 

Pumps,  Watcr-closcts,  llasin3,  Erass-w 

^Forfonu^e  Lists.  priced-Addross  to  It.  COG  AX  .WINDOW 
LEAD,' and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  3,  Princes-strcot, 
loticestcr -square,  London.  


CIIAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

NUFACTUKF.lt 


of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  , r . 

to  the  Trade,  131.  liunhill-row.  j | 
Finsburv  - square. —M  ill-seasoned  . |L- 1 
materials,  superior  workmanship,  j N 

"pwards  of  40o  : J. 

,rge  variety  of  1 
always  on  sale.  ! : | 

•ely  l-acked  for  1 J;  i 1 ' T 
i-struck  Mould-  . 1 I 

ity.-N.B.  This  ; lU.4-Ar.-3  , 
DVth  the  notice  1 


lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  40u 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
b ashes  and  Frames,  alw  ays  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely 
the  country.  Stcam-st' 

inis  in  any  quantity.  

Establishment  is  worth  tho 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


til 

a 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ao. 

MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE: 


lT  wHARP-ROAD  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Kail'way  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED^  PLAIN.  Tbe  Public 


t the 


PORTRAITS, 

or  PLAIN.  ' 
Photograph! 
Establish!!! 


ipeeimens  of  Photographic  Art,  ......  — 

Photographic  Establishment^  183,  Strand 


'n  Norfolk^itreet  and  St.  Clement’s  Church)-  Portraits, 

Irath’of  the  daguerreotype  w-tli  artifitic  rfdU.  Henri  from  le»U> 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

tioners  in  Town  and  Country. 


JOHNSON  anil  PASK, 

1,  Am  well-street.  Clerk cmvell, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, - 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  h rames.  Shop 
Scouts,  Doors,  aud  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

AU  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
an-i  carefully  packed  fur  the 
country— A full  list  of  pnecs 
forwarded  bj-  return  of  U-st.  to  any  part  ot  tbe  country. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELURA YE 
WHARF,  PIML1CO-KOAD. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  bhRs  to  inform  Arctii- 

tn.-t.-  0 ml  ..lli.-r-.  Hint  o* IOI  „ IMO. 'IIV.  i.n  1 ^ 

branch  of  Stone- work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  chc.. prat .possiblo  rato, 
ami  packed  fur  the  country  ready  I^  tka^EKY  for 

ARC&IMCTS  to  _ have  the  most  dilfi^emt_iTRACI2RYufor 


CHURCHES,  o 


:o  have  the  most  f 
other  buildings  in  the 

uutu  vueit  iu.,uvdiate  inspection  in  TO\i  ix.  ... 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  doscnptto 
.a  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  blook,  or  cu,  w 
from  tho  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
iods  or  carriage. 


n of  Stone 


the  good 

TiiV!  ^^^m‘EN.’AUsTl-'  T'il.ES.  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  varictv,  maylVimpee;e.l,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  F'  >N  1 b. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MA 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  pair.  -Albert,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  au-1  the  principal  of  the  Nobdity.  t ie  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builde.s.  Ac.  ae.-Tlns  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawuig-ruoins  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strathfioldsayc,  Ac.  ite.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nooimy  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  11 
cipal  railway  stations,  aud  oth 
distinguished  from  real  marble 


The  el 


i durable. 


It  can^uiiFy  be 


edges,  tha- 


old’,  i 


of  the  price  of 
Pimlico  Slate 
table  top 


Wot 


5 chin 


eriptio  . . 

uii/.iw,  I...., xtl  tablets,  bMli*.  wnsli-stuu 
dairy  shelves,  floiwnigTind  plain  Mato  w 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  \V  elsh  s 
seripli-Hi,  at  icri-  redute-l  prico- 
whulo  car- 
from  the  -i- 


le-third 

manufactured  at  the  , 
ousoles,  billiard  and 
t-rs.  columns,  plinths. 


felf-fneed.  - 


...  „„  Cisterns, 
n -jenenvl  executed  on 
slabs,  of  the  finest  do- 
1 supplied  v5*'' 


place,  London, 


. MAGNCT 


on  ouy  or  both  sides,  dlrcot 
will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
-,te  Works,  Upper  Beigrave- 


WORC  ESTER 

Specimens  of  these 


Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GKELL 
Water! oo-hridge,  or  at  the  Enc: 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wo 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
■ --'itajnc  1 at  the  London  Agents, 
I!.  Marble- wharf,  Bclvidere-road, 
F-  ST. 


, LI  A MS'S  PATENT  SLATE 

IDLES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended, 
_ tho  best  and  the  most  suitable 
slated  roots  ever  invented,  possess..  , - - . 

’ durable  than  lead,  and 


WIL 

ui 

as  the  best  o 

slated  roofs 

more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cneaper.— 
Sold  by  M casrs.  J.  and  J.  .SHARP.  Shite  Merchants,  Tooley -street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER.  .Slate  Merchants,  Belvcdcve-road, 


...  Hips  of 

Roll  of  various  sizes, 
per  cent,  cheaper.— 


1I1E  PEOPLES  BENEFIT  BUILDING 


mn„  

B SOCIETY,  City  District.— Shares  501  cacln  advanced.. 

^ ' ..  ....  . subscriptions,  3s.  On  Adi 


Entrance  Pec,  2s.  0<1  Monthl. 
Shores,  1 Is.  6d.  , . . 

The  first  Monthly  Subscription 
held  on  MONDAY,  the  3rd  May, 
No.  4,  Old  Jewry,  at  halt-pa-' 
Prospectuses  and_  Share’  - 
Solicitor.  No. 


deetlng  of  this 
447.  at  the  Oth  . 

_ o'clock,  p.m.  Applications  lor 
uay  lic  made  to  John  KiJitrJj.  Esq.. 
Old  Jewry.  61r.  John  Bax  Shepherd,  Surveyor,  14. 


it  the  ot 


Ice,  to 


THOMAS  SnERWOOfi.  Manager. 


WESTMINSTER  FRIENDLY  BENE- 

. FIT  SOCIETY  CARPENTERS  bdd 


.minster. — Established 
Act  af  Parliament 

benefit  socictyl,  the  great  and  ultimate  object  is  to  era-ff  penivanuit 
residences  wherein  to  lodge  the  aged  and  infirm 
, -1.-^.  With  the  nrovision  ot  fire  and  candle,  and  au  allow 


ices  wnerem  to  louge  m.-  

coupled  with  the  provision  ot  fire  and  candle, 

“"Montmy  Contribution,  2a.  6d.-Entrance  Fee,  5s.— Sick  Allow- 

m»nth.-Arta»  U W 

seen  at  the  bar. 


if  all  C< 


y Slate-dealers. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

rchitects, 

I.  Builders,  and  Others,  may 
... relied  with  these  orna- 
i.  which  for  security, 


. kind  of  roofing,"  — 
but  little  exceeds  the  c 
with  common  pantiles,  . 
■ superiority  over  slating  u 


;.oectusea  and  full  par- 
t-icuian,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company  41 
Offices,  r«.  Strand. 


TO  BRK'K  AND  TILE  -MAKERS. 

HE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 


at  Alpertou,  ; ’''ill  Kaihvv  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 

' the  office  oi 

*' Th^lScKtoS’  liiy  alw  ^-n  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Lcith-walk. 
vSrih  • Mr  Lwrencc  Hill,  13.5,  Iluchanan-street,  Glasgow; 
MV^tobert  Charles  *MiU-hill,  Leeds ; Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
PenkSc,  ^Staffordshire ; and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son. 
Dublin. 


THE  BUILDER 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &C.&0., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigli-bridge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  Depot 
ford  lass  Pontiles. 


I7IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay.  Ac.  Builders. 
Cos  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 

from  ships  from  " ” - ■ • ■ •> — « . 

large  Stock  of  e 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

]'  TME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

-i  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
1! GST’S  W1IARF.  Earl-street,  Blnckfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  oal- 
luBtcrs,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  &o.,  42,  Parker-strcct,  Drury -lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 
mach(. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 

the  standard  size  cask  is  •.'!>  indies  lone  by  Ik)  across  tin'  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD.  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portlaud,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lifts  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTUEllIlITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 


HITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-strect,  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

- forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  he  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  cheeks  Hie  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  and  Sccl-street,  Liverpool 

REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and 

CEMENT.— Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Ac.,  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  the  above  articles  can  be  supplied  by  the 
following  agents,  viz.  — Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey,  No.  2,  South 
Wharf,  Paddington  ; Mr.  J.  Thompson,  back  King-street.  Tdau- 
chester  ; Mr.  T.  Wylie,  5t>,  Oloucester-strcet,  Liverpool;  Mr-  J. 
Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street,  Chester  ; Sir.  .1.  BeneliiU,  Broad-street, 
Birmingham;  Sir.  E.  Cryer,  Canal  Wharf,  Oxford;  or  by  R. 
(J  REAVES'S  boats,  direct  from  the  Works,  at  Southnm,  Warwick- 
shire. 

N.B.  Ground  Lias  Lime  for  Concrete.  Office,  Stratfo  rd-on-Avon 


SI  ART  IN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CES1ENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  nnd  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description,  tf.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  arid  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  i nternal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  mav  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  da  vs,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  drv  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  Skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  nnd  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  toall  of  which 
purposes  jt  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &o. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  aud 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
Btouc,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
Satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  bad  of  tlie  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Palis  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  186,  DR  U It  1 LANE. 

Agent,  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  tom 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oil'.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement,  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It.  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  lias  ho  effect  upon  it.  It  may  lie  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  w hich  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use  -,  bet 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  nnd  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  tit  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Mai, leu-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN’S  nnd  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  'Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lend  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direet  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  nnd  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
haring  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produeeable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  s application, —nnd  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  nny  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


w. 


GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wicliam. street, 

Pool -street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  lint  of  reduced  price*  for  Sashes,  Frames 


Doors,  &c.,  with  best  workmanship  and  materials,  for  ready  money  only 


In.  SASHES,  nt  per  Foot  Super.  a d. 

11  Ovolo  ft  4 

]j  Shop  Fronts 0 41 

] i,  Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames  0 8 

l{  Ditto,  double  hung o 0 

2 Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frame (>  10J 

•J  Ditto,  prepared  to  liang  double  1 0 


Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  at  per  Foot  Super. 
In.  s.  d. 

1$  Ovolo  Sashes 0 8 

2 Ditto  ditto  o iU 

14  Do.  do.,  with  frames,  lines,  and  weights  1 2 

1}  Ditto  ditto,  double  hung  1 3 

2 Ditto  ditto,  with  lines  nnd  weights  ..  1 3 
2 Ditto  ditto,  double  hung 1 4 


In..  DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial,  s.  d 

J } 4-pauel  square o 74 

H Ditto,  moulded  one  side  o 84 

jj  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides  0 loj 

{j  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  o 9 
J j Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  hack  0 10 
H 6-panel  square 0 8J 


FANCY  SASIIES,  SHUTTERS,  AND  DOORS,  TO  ANY  DESIGN  . 


fioijal  letters  patent. 

17  McNETLL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunbill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

IIf.u  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Doard  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majestv’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Parr. 

iral  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  i 

.v vw,.,  beiutr  the  best  nnd  chcancst  article  f 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hnnover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
nnd  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  leugth,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  nny  pert  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &e.,  is  also  manufactured,  bv  which  a earing  of  about  25  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  arc  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  scud  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  arc  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  cs  the  only  works  in  Croat 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  liiodo  aro  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDINUS,  D UNHILL-ROW, 
LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  he  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  tho  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


N R.  The  above  arc  also  made  without  tho 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  tluS  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
Recount  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


T 


IHOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS, 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 
WINDOW  GLASS.  ......  VARNISH.  ^ ^ 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  a 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish 


. .^ajrd. 

..  3d. 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

64  in.  by  44  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . ljd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  nny  other  houBC. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  6d.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
6d.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, aud  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  Sd.  per  foot. 


Gold  Size  for  Gilders  . 


A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours.  _ . , 

Super  Carnage  Varnish  1. 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachinnkors,  except  for  light  bodies  — 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 1< 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  llousc- 
painlers’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods.  ■ . ,, 

Crystal,  quite  transparent  it 

" IJ'LL'i'*;  "j 

‘ground  Colours,  -li 
which  much  improves  tlieir  appearance  J 

Black  J apa n ..  1: 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders'  use. 

Brunswick  Black  1 

A Black  Varnish-  for  I run-work, 

Stoves,  &c.— It  dries  immediately < 

Furniture  Varnish  for  J Spanners — 1- 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  21 

Dries  instantly.  , , , 

Brown  1 lard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 2< 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures. ...  2- 

Turpcntine  Varnish I 

French  Polish  D 

Naphtha 11 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  K 


COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 

£.  s.  d. 

5J  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  4 0 o 

3 „ do.  do 4 16  0 

84  do.  do 6 0 0 

4 „ do.  do 6 lo  0 

Well  Tumps  on- Square  Tails,  with  Iron 

Bow,  equally  low. 

"l  8 


Stop  Cocks, 
do. 


4 inch  Bib,  Ball,  c 
5-8th  „ do. 

5 ,.  do.  ao.  0 2 6 

Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 

White  Basin,  roundValve  Cranks,  > c i 
Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  1 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  oneto  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-M  etal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  iu  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 

PAINS'S  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  26s 
Thirds.  23s. 

Millcfl  Sheet  Lead  nnd  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  (id.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine. -is.  Gd.  per  gnll on  ; Boiled  Oil,  8s.  per 

Brunswick  nnd  Navy  Greens,  Cromes 
Blacks,  Blues.  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  -10a.  per  cwt 
Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  nnd  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  tliis  Establishment  the 
most  unique  nnd  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fibe-I uons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
prietors  at  the  sametime  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing Iiionmomgkhy,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  aud  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J apanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  tlie  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes,  <fcc. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  tho 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  some  advantage. 

Tho  Patent  ThernuoStov 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also 
GUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUiLDEUS  AND  OTHERS,  HAVING 
HOUSE  AND  LANDED  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

PROPERTY  Surveyed,  Registered,  and 

most  extensively  made  Vicwn  amongst  buyers,  by  meads 
the  most  efficient  and  original  n -1  no  charge  whatever  made  until 
a sale  is  effected,  and  then  only  our  previously  agreed  and  moderate 
commission.  Our  offices  are  the  constant  rebort  of  buvers  because 
they  know  we  have  the  largest  and  most  varied  assemblage  or  house 
property  upon  our  books  of  auy  hon  o in  the  kingdom,  and  hence 
it  is  that  such  extensive  sales  take  place  through  our  agency. 
—BECKWITH  and  SALMON.  Estate  and  Laud  Agents,  Auc- 
tioneers and  Vainers.  30.  Buck!  rebury. 

N.B.  Those  who  desire  their  property  submitted  to  Auction,  can 
do  so  through  us,  at  the  risk  of  a mere  trifle,  in  case  of  its  being 
bSilgEt  IK. 


Building  ground,  the  most  Eligible 

near  London  — Bavcnicourt  Park,  Hammersmith  — lor  de- 
tached Villas ; long  term  of  years,  moderate  ground  rent : being  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment  for  builders.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  E. 

COUIVIV  ' i-..!.  ilot-l  1?  a , i,  Beni  l ,4  Pnrlr 


GORDON,  Architect,  Rare 


B 


UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


turesque  views  of  the  su KIxOUix uino  Biui-uiitis  iiwon- 
BOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit,  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  uml  the  Ci tv  !— I or  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN , Esq.,  14, 
Regeut'6-villns,  Avenue-road,  Regent's- park. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ARTISTS.  SOLICITORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

rjpHREE  OFFICES,  near  Chancery-lane, 

JL  TO  BE  LET,  furnished,  for  not  per  annum.  Also  two  licht 
offices,  furnished,  within  five  minutes’  walk  or  YVestminetev-bridge, 
at  201.  per  year.  Both  sets  are  fitted  out  and  suitably  adapted  to 
cither  of  the  above  professions.— Address.  in  the  first  instance  by 
latter  only;  post-paid,  to  A.  A.  M.,  at  the  ofhco  of  "The  Builder,  2, 
York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


wharf  AND  WATERSIDE  PREMISES  TO  LET. 

A DRY  ARCHED  WAREHOUSE,  70 

feet  long  by  IS  feet  wide,  with  Tard.  Office,  and  use  of  Wharf, 
adjoining  Southwark-bridge-  Surrey  side.  The  above  will  be  Let  on 
Lease,  or  by  the  Year,  or  to  Contractors,  at  a rate  per  ton  for  Land- 
ing Building  Materials,  for  which  it  is  very  suitable,  os  three  «•»*. 

ms  can  stand  and  load  withou*  »»—*•—••*«» 

„rch  has  been  used  for  Stahlini 
Southwark-bride  Iron  Works. 


to  BUILDERS. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

GROUND  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases,  upon  favour- 
able terms,  civ*,  money  advanced,  situate  In  the  New  North-road,  at 
Paddington.  Rotherhithe,  Islington.  Notting-hill, Tottenham.  Hyde 
Park,  St.  John's-wood,  Norwood,  Homcrton,  Stoke  Newington-roaa, 
Peckham.  Rent-rood.  Hackney,  Folkstone  in  Kent.  Ac.  4c. 

Also  some  well-built.  Carcases,  to  be  sold  a bargain,  at  St.  John  s. 
wood.  Newington,  Homcrton,  Islington.  Dalston.  Poplar.  Padaing- 
ton,  and  Kingslnnd. — Apply  to  Messrs.  BECK  WITH  a nd  SAL- 
MON, Estate  and  Land  Agents,  Auctioneers  and  1 aluere,  2.x. 
Bucklcr.-bury. 1 

Vl/'HARF  TQ  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  well 

Y T situated  2J  mile;  on  the  Western-road.  The  premises  arc 
extensive,  including  small  dwriling-honse, I substantial  sheds  or 
stores,  stabling,  cart-house,  loft*,  and  counting-house,  all  nearly 
new,  doublo  water  frontage.  a large  area  of  ground,  with  double 
gate  entrances.  The  property  is  extremely  eligible  for  a lime.  coal, 
or  timber  merchant . « law •.  businesi  having  preciously  been  carried 
on  in  the  lime,  coal,  and  Slick  trade.  To  a perron  or  firm  requiring 
a West  End  depot,  these  premi.  es  offer  an  opening  i lively  !o  be  met 
with.  They  will  be  let  yearly,  on  I 'fuse,  or  the  original  lease  win  be 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

LEI  . otne  Excellent  Building  Ground, 

...  , u.onev  advanced  a#  the  work  proceeds — For 
- — 1 •-  XI r.  K.  E.  H.  I'nV,  i.till  and  Mr.G.A. 

STAMFORD  11ILL 

rpo  LET,  the  ONLY  PORTION  now 

■ remaining  of  this  first-rate  frontage  (sufficient  for  from 
eight  to  twelve  houses),  in  one  or  more  lots,  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
rise  of  the  hilL  Lenses  direct  from  the  freeliojdew— PJ 
seen,  and  all  particulars  had 

PITEL.  Architect.  5,  Crown- 


WITH  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES  TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET,  ill  a most  respectable  and  pictu- 
resque situation  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Highbury, 
and  within  three  miles  of  the  New  Post  Office,  several  most  desi- 
rable Plots  of  Ground.  Land  tax  redeemed.  - Plans  nnd  »U  part  i - 
culars  may  be  had  at  the  othce  ot  Mi.  ARTHUR  ASHI 1 ILL, 
Architect,  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Bioad-3tri  • t. 


WELLINGTON -STREET,  I S LI  N G TON  .—To  BuUdvrs.- 
Materinls  aud  Money  advanced  if  required. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Bmldin<;  Leases,  for  a 

long  term,  several  very  eligible  Plots  of  Building  Ground, 
land-tax  redeemed,  for  Third  Houses,  in  a neighbourhood 
already  made  respectable.  adlOMUim  Milne-square.  Ibis  ciass  of 
houses' are  greatly  called  for  it.  Uu.-  neighbourhood,  being  the  most, 
respectable  neighbourhood  round  London,  and  can  be  let  directly 
they  are  finished,  at  a good  rent.— For  particulars,  apply  at  the 
office,  on  the  ground,  Welliniitou-stmet.  near  Islington  l hurcli. 


i Patent  Ethcreul  Gas- 


TO  BANKING  OR  OTHER  PUBLTC  COMPANIES -First 
Cloes  Commercinlists  or  Tradci-s  requirin'?  meat  space,  extensive 
premises,  aud  first-rate  situation  at  the  West-end  of  London. 

rp()  LET  on  LEASE,  lor  anylerm  beyond 

X Twentv-one  years  parties  may  desire,  those  extensive  premises, 
No.  160,  New  Bond-street,  containing  on  the  ground  floor  an  en- 
trance hall,  two  noble  parlours,  most  extensive  corridor,  leading 
to  a magnificent  bunquetting-hall  for  upwards  of  100  person;,  with 
several  minor  rooms,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  o.OOO  square 
feet.  Stabling  for  nine  or  ten  horses,  and  standing  for  three  or  four 
carriages.  The  house  is  replete  with  conveniences,  including 
excellent  bath-room.  The  drawing-yoo 
proportioned  rooms. — For  cards  to  vie' 
the  offices  an d^mauuf acton1  foe  his 

MANOR  PARK  ESTiVF  BjSWR L A THAW  ” 

rpO  BE  LET,  on  Builtfinf;  Leases,  for  a 

X longterm,  on  the  above  estate,  close  to  the  parish  church. 
65  plots  of  ground  for  villas,  53  plots  for  terraces,  sites  for  33  shops, 
and  16  plots  for  stabling,  4c.  The  whole  forming  a belt  round  the 
ornamental  interior  of  the  Manor-park,  which  is  unrivalled  for 
beauty.  For  plans  and  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  RAN  KEN, 
FORD.  LONGBOURN  E.  and  VICK  ERMA  N,  No. South-square, 
Gray’s-inn;  Messrs.  GOUGH  and  ROUMIEU,  architects,  10,  Lan- 
eoster-place ; or  Mr.  WILKINS,  at  the  Manor-park  Office, 
Streatbam. 

N.B. — Facing  Bricks,  both  white  nnd  red,  stocks  and  others  of 
excellent  quali  ty,  and  in  any  quantity,  may  be  had  at  a very  mode- 
rate price  on  the  estate.  Gravel  and  sharp  sand  of  a very  superior 
description  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  ground,  aud  water  is  also 
laid  ou.  


M 


SAXES  BY  AUCTION". 


ESSRS.  BARTON  and  SON  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  directly  opposite  the  Stag  Inn.  Wandsworth- 
n WEDNESDAY,  April  31st,  1847,  a Builder's  Stock,  com- 
....  excellent  oak,  pine,  and  tir  timber,  panelled  doors,  cupboard 
nuuts.  wainseotting.  sashes,  partitions,  stone  paring,  and  n large 
quantity  of  Dutehclinkers.with  other  useful  materials.— Catalogues 
on  the  Premises,  at  the  Stag  Iiui,  nnd  of  the  Auctioneers.  West- 
minster-road, 

BUSINESS  PREMISES,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

MB.  THOS.  LEWIS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  next,  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1847,  at  One  o'clock,  on  the  premises.  No.  2.  Pilgrim-street.  Ludgate- 
hiU,  the  valuable  lease  of  the  above  premises,  with  dwelling  house, 
front  nnd  back  entrances,  held  at  an  exceeding  low  rent,  and  in 
good  repair. — Particulars  and  conditions  of  sole  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
HUGHES.  Solicitor.  10,  Chapel-street  . Bedford-row  ; on  the  pre- 
mises; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  21,  Yardley-street,  Witaungton- 


PALL-MALL— Capital  Budding  Materials  of  Five  large  Houses, 
to  clear  the  ground  fbr  the  Army  aud  Navy  Club. 

PULLEN  and  SON  respectfully  announce 

that  they  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  on 
MONDAY',  April  26,  at  Twelve,  in  lots,  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  all  the  excellent  Buildiug  Materials 
of  live  large  houses.  36,  37,  and  38,  Pall-mall,  and  2 ond  3,  George- 
street,  St.  James’s-square ; comprising  300,000  sound  bricks,  oak 
and  tii  timber  in  roofs,  floors,  and  quartering,  plain  and  pan  tiles, 
lead  flats,  putters,  and  pipes,  modem  sashes,  doors,  partitions,  plate- 
glass  shop  front,  the  royal  arms  in  composition,  non  railing  and 
balconies,  stoves,  and  various  useful  fixtures  and  fittings.  _ M ay  be 
viewed  "u  Saturday  previous.  Catalogues  had  of  G.  B.  LEF  KOY, 
Esq.!  solicitor  217,  Piccadilly  ; and  of  PULLEN  and  SON,  80, 
Fore-street,  Cripplegute. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  STROUD-GREEN. 
HORNSEY. 

MR.  PRICK ETT  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION. ot  the  Mart. on  WEDNESDAY^  April  SI.  at  Twelve, 
in  one  lot.  a valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  consisting  of 
10  acres  of  building  ground,  which  from  its  peculiarly  happy  posi- 
tion on  an  eminence,  its  gentle  inclination  to  a southern  aspect,  its 
proximity  to  the  metropolis,  whose  gigantic  expansion  must  shortly 
embrace  this  spot,  presents  to  the  capitalist  a generative  and  sure 
income  for  muuv  years  by  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  other  pro- 
fitable productions  : by  this  means  the  surface  will  he  heneficinlly 
lowered  in  preparation  for  finally  calling  into  activity  the  tasteful 
architect  and  builder  by  the  formation  of  a park  with  ornamental 
villas.  Particulars  with  plans  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mart  ; of 
Messrs.  TAT I1A XI.  JOHNSON,  and  Co..  Solicitors,  Austin-friar; : 
and  ot  .'Iv  1’RICKETT.  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  12.  Soutli- 
ampton-buildings,  and  at  Highgate. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  CABINET-MAKERS, 
CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c, 

Messrs,  skeen  and  leary  will 

SELL  by  AUCTIOK,  without  reserve,  on  the  premiers. 
N„  73.  Mortiinor-strect.  Wells  -street,  Oxford-street,  on  1UESDAY  , 
April  27th,  1847.  at  Eleven  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  the  pro- 
prietor. retiring  from  the  retail  trade,— all  the  remaining  stock  in 
trade  of  Mr.  CHARLES  ROWED.  Mahogany  and  Timber  Mer- 
chant, c*A.  isthrt  of  Spanish,  Honduras,  and  Cuba  Mahogany,  m 
plr  1 iu,  huards,  and  veneers;  Havannannd  pencil  cedar,  ro-c- 
\v,..,d_  v.  dim*  and  maple  planks  and  veneers  1 satin  wood  logs  and 
veneers,  crime  dry  wainscot,  ait  deals,  and  bucli  ; pit  and  flame 
saws,  sci  and  crow  barn ; and  all  utensils  in  Trade,  & c.  4c.— To 

bt  view  two  lavs  previous  to.  and  on  the  morning  of  sale.— Cata- 
logues be  had  on  Hie  premises,  and  of  SKEEN  and  LEARY, 
Brokets.  75,  Old  Broad-street. 


M 


BRLXTON.  SURREY’.  — Villa  Residences,  Building  Ground- 
D'vtlling-Uouses  aud  Shops,  the  greater  portion  hold  for  a long 
term  »•  a pepper-com  and  a well-secured  ground-rent. 

ESv*RS.  BROWN  and  ROBERTS  beg 

i.TGkufe  they  have  received  instructions  from  the  mortga- 
.,„r6Sab..Mf>lLE.  ou  THURSDAY.  Apr^  m 23  lot-, 
the  following  valuable  properties,  vit— Four  handsome  swi*.  Villa 
Residence--,  and  plot  of  Buildine  gound.  in  Suthcrlnnd-terrnce. 
Cole  Harbour-road  ; a convenient  Residence,  and  plot  of  Buildmg- 
cround,  in  Carlton-terrace,  Loughborough-road ; also  a weU- 
Lcured  Ground-reut ; likewise  Eighteen  Cottage  Resideuces,  T hree 
Dwelling-houses  and  Shops,  with  a large  plot  of  Building-land, 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  side  or  Bussex-road.  Cole 
Harbour- road  : the  greater  portion  in  the  occupation  of  respectable 
tenants,  arid  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  5001  per  annum  ; present- 
ing a desirable  opportunity  to  purchased  either  for  occupation  or 
in-  eitment.  the  larger  porDon  being  wold  free  from  ground-rent  ; 
the  security  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  freehold.— btoenptive  parti- 
cular; may  be  had  14  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  farther  informa- 
tion obtained  iu  the  mtei ml  by  a personal  application  to  Messre 
HENRY'  BROWN  and  S.  A.  ROBERTS,  23,  Throgmorton-street 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— To  Builders.  Capitalists,  and  Others— The 
East  Cowes  Castle  Estate,  adjoining  the  Royal  Domain  of 
Osborne,  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in  L 7 lots. 

MIL  FRANCIS  PITT1S  begs  to  announce 

his  instructions  from  the  proprietor,  to  jrubmit  this 
singularly  beautiful  Estate 
the'Mediua  Hotel,  111  East  ' 


the  pror 

VLE  BY  AUCTION,  u 
, on  Tuesday.  April  27th,  1847, 


LaiidTstuJded  with  luxurianUy 

flourishing  Timber  and  flowering  Shrub*  and  extending  m a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  slopes  from  the  Royal  Domain 
of  Osborne  nearly  to  the  harbour  at  East  Cowes,  commanding  the 
■ ■ ■ " 1 f^...nd  in  the  famed  Isle 


TO  BE  SOLD,  Cheap,  Two  Square  Shop- 
fronts, 7 feet  9 inches  by  7 feet  3 inches  'ride,  with  a return 
to  each  3 feet  3 inches  wide,  squares  24  by  31  inches,  nearly  halt  rhe 
glass  best  plate;  also  another  front  xvith  circular  ends,  projecting 
10  inches  xvith  entrance  shutters,  4c.,  a*  " T 


n-street,  City. 


^po  BE  SOLD,  Freehold  Building  Gnmnd, 

X near  Guildford.  Surr-v.  and  at  Bnvswater.—  About  19  acres, 
situate  two  miles  from  Guildford.  Surrey,  and  close  to  three  new  Lines 
of  railway.  There  is  an  extensive  frontage  to  the  high-road,  anil 
houses  are  in  great  deman  A Brick  earth  to  a considerable  depth. 
Extensive  rights  of  pasturage.  Price,  including  the  oak  and  ash 
timber,  only  700 (.  , _ ... 

Also  14  acres  of  valuable  Building  Ground  at  Bayswater.  having 
a frontace  of  about  3,000  feet  Price,  25  years’  purchase.— Apply  to 
MessraBECKWITH  and  SALMON.  Estate  and  Land  Agents, 
Auctioneers,  and  Valuers,  25,Bucklersbury- 


been  planned  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  a genteel 
but  moderate  character,  which  are  much  required  in  this  highly 
favoured  neighbourhood.  It  is  intended  to  let  the  aeveral  lote  at 
ground  rents,  subject  to  very  easy  restrictions,  wall  the  option  to 
the  lessee  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  within  a given  period,  mol  at 
a dated  calculation;  thus  presenting  to  builden.  and  otliei-s  an 
opportunity  of  erabaikiug  ou  safe  and 


.■1  favourable  tc  — - 

• operations  hitherto  submitted  t o public 

if  Wight.  The  roud3  are  now  plunncd,  uud  the 
‘ • ' -*v  the  property.  The  materials  pf  the 


. ..In  he  sold  immediately  after  tli.  Auction  of  the  Iwi- 

Pniticuiais  and  plans  mav  he  obtained  at  the  Auction  Mart. 
London  ; of  Missrs.  HOLME.  LOFTUS  imd  YOUNG.  Sol  e.tora 
New  Inn,  London  : or  W.  BECKLNGbALF  Esq.,  feohcitor. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  first  book  of  euclid’S 

ELEMENTS,  simplified,  explained,  and  illustrated  for  tho 
use  of  beginners ; with  an  Appendix,  containing  a few  Propositions, 
of  which  the  solution  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student, 

Bv  the  Rev.  MALI, I AM  TKOLLUl’E,  A.M.,  formerly  one  of  tho 
Classical  Masters  of  Christ's  Ko?pituL  18mo.  2s. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  6,  Amen-cmner.  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  a new  edit  ion,  for  1S47.  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11 ,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Bufld- 
ings  Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal/1 10,  Fludytr-street, 
Whitehall  ; Whale,  High  llolborn  ; Simprix,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Pateraooter  row  ; and  ul  the  office  of  “The  Builder/’  A York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


AS. — The  National  Economic  Gas  Burner 

Jf  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Architects. 
Build-rs  Survey"!  ;.  Engineers.  Gas  Fitter*,  and  Consumers  of  Gas 
generall  y,  it  being  perfectly  shadowless,  nnd  causing  neither  smoke 
nor  smelL  Its  purity,  economy,  and  brilliancy  of  light  esse ntraJl.v 
adapts  it  for  public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  4c.,  likewise  lor 
private  houses.  Mav  be  seen  aud  tested  by  an  experimental  meter 
at  the  office  ot  PAUL  and  Co..  Gas  Eugmeeis,  12.  Leather-lane. 
Holboru  A description,  with  opinions  of  the  Press  and  scientific 
individuals  1 Dr.  Ure  among  others',  forwarded,  post  frets  on  appli- 
cation -Mc-gra  PAUL  and  Co.  supply  the  Trade  with  Ducon*  (of 
Wolverhampton'  Patent  Iron  Tubme,  likewise  with  Croll  and 
(Mover's  Patent  Dry  Gas  Meters,  on  the  same  terms  as  from  the 
Factories— Agents  "for  the  National  Economic  Gas  Burner  continue 
to  be  appointed  for  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CN  AS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 

W vate  dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  si mple  mewl  trf  re: 
Inflating  it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER'S  SAF  ET1 
G YS  VALVE, can  from  many  years'  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials thev  arc  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  cu- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  last  nj 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  mexpi-nsi'-e.  aud  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAMBERT andSON,  at  their  Gss  aadStgun  Apparatus 
. and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfnars-road. 


A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

iX  SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan.  French,  and  Italian 

Styles.  Bv  GEO.  JACKSON  aud  BON,  , 

' Papier  Mache  Works.  49  and  59,  Rathbone-plaee.  London 
G.  J . and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfiiction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  reallzo 
for  now  near  half  a centurv.  Advancing  with  the  tunes,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  works.  „ . , . „ . , . , 

Designs  furnished  for  general  intenor  finishings.  Nos.  l and  2 01 
tlieir  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder,  are  ready  for  sale 


CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  Work  ou  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appUanees ; 
Ancient  aud  Modern,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical: t"  contain  160  Eugrarings,  with  a Practically  desenbed 

T|“t"tSl“kS!;StSrko!  PETER  KICHOLSOK'S  C.IRFEK- 
TEKS’  NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvement* 

' MEN T A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs.  Domes,  Door*. 
Windows,  4c.^of  recent  construction  in  Public  olid  Private  Build- 

TSU IMPLEMENT0  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England.  Speci- 
meus  of  Open  Roots  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 

^^siipPLEjiENT^C.—Moden* Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  an  Architect.  „ . 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Deeigns  of  Modern  Verandahs. 


6 SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modern  Frontswith  Plnnsoftne  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shors  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Palis. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them  . The  whole  of  these  numerous  nnd  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a nature  to  instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  "f  the  London 
aud  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  coat  ol  as.  60- 
each  Part  with  Eight,  well-executed  Engravings  aud  Text,  ana 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  liaviug  the  work  direct  as  published,  will  bo 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  WE  ALE,  59.  High  Holbom.  Canvassers  and  the  Tiadein 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their _ CounUes,  wiU  be  BberfcUr 
treated  with.— Prospectuses’s  ready  with  the  First  Part.  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


Just  Published.  Part  L.  Imperial  4to„  price  Ida.  6<L  to  Subscribers. 

SKETCHES,  Graphic  and  Descriptive,  for 

a HISTORY  of  the  DECORATIVE  PAINTING  as  applied 
to  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  E.  L.  BLACKBUKNK,  Architect.  F.S. A. 

Tbc  work  will  consist  of  Four  Parts,  which  will  be. Published 
every  Three  Months,  and  each  of  which  will  contain  Six  Illumi- 
nated Plates,  iUustratiug  the  most  interesting  specimens  or  this 
"Aimcient  Art  and  Mystery 0,'  as  applied  to  Ceilings,  Screens, 
Monuments,  Walls,  Pavements.  Furniture,  and  other  Architec- 
tural Accessories.  _ . 

1 voL  4to..  Price  20s. 

Tbe  Elizabethaa  Scrap  Book.  By  J.  D.  HOP- 

KINS. Eoq.  - , . „ 

1 voL  impL  4to.,  price  35s. 

Sketches  for  Cottage  Villas,  Country  Residences, 

and  Paisonage  House;,  with  Details  and  General  Estimates.  By 
WM.  P ATT  ISON,  Architect. 

Italian  Villas.  1 Vol.  folio.  Price  21s. 

Oblong  4to.,  price  21s.  J 

Modern  Architecture  or  Examples  of  tho  Villas 

erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

4to..  price  8s. 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Wood,  and  Stone.  By  E.  W. 

THENDALL,  Architect. 

Iu  1 vol.  4tc. . 70  Steel  Plates,  price  2(,  12s,  fld. 

Third  and  Extended  Edition  of  the  First  Series  of 

Railway  Practice-  By  S.  C.  BREES,  C.E. 

Second  Series  of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE.  Price 

GLOSSARY  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  S.  C. 

BREES,  C.E.  , „ 

1 voL  8vo,,  price  10s.  bd. 

The  Present  Practice  of  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

By  S.  C.  BREE3,  C.E. 

1 voL  Svo.,  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Plates,  price  13s. 

The  Assistant  Engineer’s  Railway  Guide.  By 

W.  D.  HASKOLL,  G.E. 

Folio,  pnoe  21s. 

A Series  of  Picturesque  Railway  Views.  By 

DOLBY. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co..  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Publishers,  193.  Strand. 


SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE, 

IO  COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  Jamcs-atreet,  LondoD. 

Sir  A Brydges  Henniker,  Bart.  I Henry  PownalL  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Claude  Edward  bcott,  Esq. 


Chairman,  Lieut. -Colonel  Lord 


1 AiiuiA-- , 

Arthur  In 
Depctt  - Chairman,  1.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Ashbumer,  Esq..  M.D. 
T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth.  Esq. 


Henry  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart 
Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Win.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  YVilliam  Pownall,  Esq. 
Bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co. 

Solicitous,  Messrs.  Darico,  Son,  nnd  Campbell 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  ou  a plan  which  combines  tho 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIF'E,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES.  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 

on  liberal  terms.  . , . 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  liad  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany's Office*.  


Printing-office  of  J.  4 II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  4 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lineoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  tbe  Parish  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
in  ttie  County  of  Middlesex  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Buildee,”  2,  York-strcet.  Covent- 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  April  17, 1847. 


I1IVSTBATIONS. 

Entrance  from  the  Peers’  Lobby  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  194 

Jarved  Bench  Buds 193 


COWTEWTS. 

Further  Notice  of  the  Palace  of  Parliament,  at  Westminster 
—The  Royal  Tower,  Gallery,  aud  Hall— Decoration  of  the 
Peers'  Lobby— The  Central  Hall— Statues— J ordan’s  Carving 

Machine  

Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary,  No.  V. : Improvement  of 
Architecture — Professors  of  Architecture  not  Consulted— 

London  Streets— Brighton 

Erections  on  Roofij  in  the  Metropolis : Curious  Case  . . 

Jn  the  Scenery  and  Stage  Decorations  of  Theatres 

Building  near  Dangerous  Manufactories  : Information  unde 

the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  

Notes  in  the  Provinces  

Manchester  Lunatic  Hospital  Competition 

Foul  Air  from  Sewers  

Lord  Morpeth's  Bill  

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  Competition 

Patent  Galvanized  Iron  Company  

Carved  Bench  Ends 

Foreign  Architectural  and  Collateral  Intelligence  — 

On  the  Protection  of  Buildings  from  Lightning  

Roil  wav  Jottings 

The  Thousand  Pounds  Prize  Paintings  

Destruction  of  “City"  Churches  

Westminster  Court  of  Sewers  : Health  of  Marylebone 

Correspondence  

Miscellanea  


w 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  JOINERS. 

“ANTED,  to  apprentice  a Y outh,  in-  doors. 

A small  Premium  given.— Address  J.  A.,  27,  Weymouth- 
Portland-plnce. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

‘WM7'ANTED,  Work,  in  Exchange  for  a 

T T House  or  Carcase.— Apply  personally  to  Messrs.  THOMP- 
SON and  MORGAN,  Architects,  2,  Conduit-street  West,  Hyde- 

park. 


WANTED,  a Person  as  Clerk  and  Ware- 
houseman ; one  who  can  trace  drawings  and  square  dimen- 
sions will  be  preferred.— Apply,  post-paid,  stating  wages  required, 
to  R.  S.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Bunder,'’  York-strect,  Covent  Garden. 


INSPECTOR  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  on  the  East  and  West  York- 
shire Railway ^at  Knaresbro',  a Man  that  has  had  consi- 
derable experience  in  Bridge  Building  and  Tunnel  Work.  Testi- 
monials to  be  sent  to  Mr.  HODGSON,  Engineer,  Knaresbro’. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS, 

WANTED,  a Good  Practical  Draughts- 
man, who  can  make  out  complete  sets  of  working,  and 
neat  finished  drawings.— Applications  to  state  terms  and  former 
experience,  and  to  be  addressed  L.  M.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2, 
York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS  REQUIRING  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

’WTTANTED,  Six  Young  Gentlemen  for 

v ▼ Two  Months,  to  assist  in  the  survey  of  a large  parish  in 
London.— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  on  or  before  the  28th 
inst.,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  SMITH,  No.  72,  High-street,  Camden- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man  of  con- 
siderable experience,  A SITUATION  ns  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  or  General  FOREMAN  to  a Builder.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences given  ns  to  ability  and  character. — Address  to  A.  B„  No.  39, 
Boston-place,  Dorset-square,  St.  Marylebone.— No  objection  to  the 
country, 


TO  ARCIIITECIS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situa- 
tion. Is  n good  Draughsman ; has  been  in  an  Architect’s 
nud  Builder's  Offices ; understands  accounts,  Ac.  Would  have  no 
objection  to  make  himself  generally  useful.— Satisfactory  testimo- 
nials will  be  given.  — Address  T.  T.,  30,  Wilmington-square, 
Loudon. 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS  AND  JOINERS. 

'Vl/'ANTED,  a Steady,  Experienced  Man, 

* f accustomed  to  Office  Work.  He  must  lie  a good  work- 
man, ns  much  of  his  time  may  he  filled  up  at  the  bench,  or  superin- 
tending buildings  as  working  Foreman.  One  accustomed  tn  draw- 
ing and  estimating  would  lie  preferred.  Great  wages  will  not  be 
given,  as  the  situation  may  be  permanent. — Address  J.  J.  C.,  Post- 
office,  Newport,  Shropshire. 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Experience, 

takes  Pupils  under  a Monthly  Engagement,  and  perfects 
them  in  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  and  estimating,  according 
to  London  practice.  References  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
under  his  Instructions— Address,  M.  T.,  office  of  " The  Builder," 2, 
York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS.  HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

A WELL  QUALIFIED  PERSON,  who 

has  a practical  knowledge  of  House  Decoration.  Plumbing, 
Painting,  Paper-hanging,  and  Building  in  general,  wishes  for  a 
Situation  of  Trust,  to  conduct  the  same  or  take  the  management  of 
household  property,  to  keep  in  repair  and  collect  the  rents.  The 
most  satisfactory' references  will  be  given  as  to  character  and 
ability.— Address,  prepaid,  to  S.  Z.,  67,  St,  J ames’s-street. 


BOOKS  FOR  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 


iN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVTL 

L ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  EDWARD  CREST,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 


GWILT’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PracticaL  One  largo  Volume, 
8vo.,  with  1,100  Woudcuts,  2. 12s.  Gd. 


URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  mines.  Nog  Edition.  One  large  Volume  8vo„  with 
1,241  Woodcuts,  SL  108. 

***  SUPPLEMENT  of  recent  Improvements.  8vo.,  with  Wood- 


The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navi- 
gation and  Railways.  One  Volume  4to.,  with  Plates  and  W oodcuts, 

11. 7s. 

V. 

Capt.  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER’S  TREA- 
TISE on  mechanics.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  Diagrams,  6s. 

VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Prof.  H.  MOSELEY,  King's  College,  London.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo„  with  Woodcuts,  8s. 

VI L 

The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 

ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  11.  4s. 

vra. 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 
TION ; with  nearly  7ort  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  12mu.,  with  Woodcuts,  6s.— KEY,  5s. 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo„ 
with  Plates,  Woodouts,  ana  Field-Book,  12*. 


CROCKER’S  Elements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 


Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 

ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  • One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.ll.xs.  xn 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 

TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.  10s.  Gd.  xin 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 

comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  Ac.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with 
Yigncttc  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 

XV. 

A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 

METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

XVI. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  Ouelargc  Volume,  8vo.,with2, 000  Woodcuts, 31. 3s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

and  AKT.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BltANDE,  F.lt.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  3i. 

XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY:  a copious  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Scici 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  " “ J 


:>.  los. ; bound,  12s. 


XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Dia- 
grams, 21s.  fparfc  j PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  6d. 
Separately  | part  n.  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2vols.  13s.  6d. 

XX. 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY  ; or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering:  Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
oi  tnc  area  (u,cumu]atcd  Woyk,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 


Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  sc.  By  THOMAS  TAIL, 
Mathematical  Master  of  tho  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Foap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 


TO  CLERKS. 

A GOOD  and  expeditious  writer,  who  has 

been  accustomed  to  mnking  out  accounts,  is  wanted  in  the 
office  of  a Builder.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Hue’s, 
Pout-street,  Codogan-place,  Chelsea.— A reference  will  be  required.^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDER.8 

AN  Experienced  Estimator  and  Measurer, 

with  a general  knowledge  of  Architectural  Drawing,  and 
well  recommended,  wants  a rc-engagcincnt,  to  occupy  four  days  in 
the  week.— Address,  A.  B.,  Mr.  C.  Davy’s  offices,  Fumival's  Inn.  iWt 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SURVEYOR  wishes  to  enter  into  an 

arrangement  with  Architects  in  London  or  the  country,  who 
may  want  a person  to  undertake  their  measuring.— Address  L.  R.  B.t 
30,  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square.  


TO  ENGINEERS,  WHITESMITHS,  Ac. 

A STEADY,  Respectable  Man,  of  Twenty 

Years’  experience  as  a Practical  Machinist,  wants  employ- 
ment as  a Superintending  or  Working  Foreman.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  gas  fitting,  and  perfectly  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  his  business,  and  can  give  undoubted  reference  os  to  his 
capability  and  integrity.— Address,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Jeffrey's,  14,  Sun- 
street,  Bishopsgate. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
COURT  OF  SEWERS.  TOWER  HAMLETS’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excluding 
Saint  Kntlmrine’s  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at  their  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  TUESDAY,  the  4th  day  of  May,  nt  Two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie- 
street,  Goodman's -fields,  will  he  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
(sealed  up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract 
for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  from  the  north  end 
of  North-street  to  the  Gas  Works  at  Poplar,  being  a length  of  2.953 
feet,  together  with  arching  the  sewer  from  the  west  end  of  Grundy- 
street  across  the  East  India-road  to  High-street,  Poplar,  being  a 
length  of  1545  feet,  whioh  is  to  be  executed  ou  the  completion  of  the 
former  work  : and  from  the  north  end  of  the  New  Road  eastward 
to  Mile  End  Turnpike,  being  a length  of  1,270  feet ; and  from  the 
New  Road  along  Bakcr's-row  and  Cliarlcs-strect.  being  a length  of 
1.-140  feet,  and  in  arching  the  sewer  at  Rhodes  Well,  being  a length 
of  180  feet.  Plans  and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with 
the  forms  of  tender,  ma.v  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  Tenders  to  be 
indorsed  “ Tender  for  Works." 

Separate  contracts  and  separate  tenders  will  be  required  for  each 
of  the  said  several  works  respectively.  The  contractors  will  bo 
required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contracts,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
home  by  the  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  unless  properly  indorsed,  nor  in  auv  other 
form  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the 
party  tendering,  or  sonic  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his 
behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon.  Dated  this  2nth  day  of  April, 
13-17.  JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.— The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 

lowest  tender, 

BELLINGHAM'S  DISTILLERY.  QUEEN'S  ROAD, 
HAGGERSTONE. 

BUILDERS  desirous  of  Contracting-  for 

the  works  in  additions  and  finishings  of  Two  Sccond-rato 
Houses,  Ac.,  on  the  above  Premises,  are  informed  that  the  Plans 
and  Specifications  arc  now  prepared,  and  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Architect,  Dir.  JOHN  CLARKE  CATLING,  9.  Middle- 
ton-road,  Dalstou.  on  and  after  Monday  next,  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  and  Four.— Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  Seven  o'clock  on  tho 
Evening  of  Monday,  Mny  17th. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  a New  Churcli  nt  Greenwich,  Kent,  are  invited  to 
send  in  Tenders  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
ALDWIN  SHAMES,  the  Vicar,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  13th 
Slav  next.  The  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  Architect,  Mr.  .JOHN  BROWN,  Chapelfield-grovo.  Norwich, 
and  also  at  the  office  of  Mr.  CHAS.  AUGUSTIN  SMITH,  Croom's- 
hill,  Greenwich,  from  the  28th  inst  to  the  12th  May  next,  both  in- 
clusive, between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 

N.B.— Two  approved  sureties  will  be  required  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract 

Greenwich,  April,  1847.  


BOROUGH  OF  BIRMINGHAM.— Lunatic  Asylum.— Notice  to 
Builders  and  Contractors. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  said  borough, 
are  hereby  informed  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 
iutended  works  mav  he  inspected  from  the  26th  day  of  April  inst. 
to  the  17th  day  of  May  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  D. 
R.  I1ILL,  in  Christchurch-lmildings,  Waterloo-strcct.  Birming- 
ham ; and  that  copies  of  the  conditions  for  the  contracts  may  bo 
had  mi  application  to  Mr.  HILL,  personally  or  by  letter.  Tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  or  for  any  portion 
thereof,  endorsed,  “ Tender  for  the  Erection  of  the  Birmingham 
Lunatic  Asylum,”  to  be  sent,  sealed,  under  cover  to  the  Town 
Clerk  (post-paid),  on  or  before  the  2ith  day  of  May  next. 

N.B.— Parties  wishing  to  contract  will  be  required  to  appoint  two 
respectable  and  competent  persons  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the 
various  works,  one  of  sucli  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  archi- 
tect : and  such  parties  are  also  requested  to  send  their  uaines  to  the 
architect  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May  next. 

Birmingham,  April  7th,  1847. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PLANS  for  a General  Hospital  proposed 

to  be  erected  in  Sandford-field,  Cheltenham,  io  he  sent  to 
Sir  HARTLEY,  House  Surgeon,  Cheltenham  Hospital,  on  or 
before  M av.  22nd,  1847.  The  hospital  to  contain  from  60  to  100  beds, 
with  the  necessary  accompaniments  for  the  officers  and  Ben-ants. 
To  be  substantially  built,  with  the  best  materials,  in  a substantial 
and  workman-like  manner,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  5,0001  A bonus 
of  (Ml  for  the  approved  plan.  Ac.,  will  be  given  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor, who  in  consideration  of  that- sum,  will  be  required  to  furnish 
an  estimate, specification,  and  work' 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  above  p 
heltenham  General  Hospital— A 


g drawings,  necessary  for  the 
il  19th,  1847. 


THE  BUILDER. 


BRUCE'S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  flfcelsca. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone.  Bricks,  or  on;-  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea.  Brompton,  Fulham.  Kensington.  &c..£c., 
■will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  DeUrcrv.  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depflt 
for  Glass  I’antiles. 


RE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 


every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
is  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  Kal- 
1 usters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  hod  moulds.  Ac.  Ac., 


Modeller;,  Ac,  43,  Porker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing. — 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  oent  cheaper  than  papier 


'UIEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 


CH 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  m 
f.icturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  s 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  ltoman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 


KOTHEltHlfilE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. -The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-9treet,  Westminster. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pnuntney  Hill, 
Canuon-stroet,  London.  Depots : — Three  Cranes  Wharf,  fi9,  Upper 
Thames-street ; St  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrave-placc.  Pimlico  ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


KEENE’S  PATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  oheoks  the  progress  of  Fire  aud  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONR, 
Milibank-ftreet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool 


G 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 


RUTTY  and  VEREY,  A South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIMB,  at  Mortdr,  u especially  adapted  for  sewera.  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Ilomm  Cement. 

A6  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  os  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIA8  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  docs  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 


MARTIN’S  FIKE-PBOOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

AUTION Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON. 


r 


TO  PLASTERERS.  DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

LIME  FOR  PLAST  EKING,  that  may  be  ^H  ARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisFriends 

used  immediately  without  risk  blistering,  manufactured  and  the  Publio,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 

aud  sold  at  tie  usual  price,  at  FOR-  I from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  Irom  9d.  per  foot,  run: 

’ 'luving  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 

ecutc  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King, 
street,  Portmah-iqnare.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


jBg  and  mixing^of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  nnd  landing 


Architectural  carving  works 

(IRVING'S  PATENT),  late  Sir  Fraiois  Chantry's  Foundry, 
Eccleston  place,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Cheitcr-square. 

Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  ii formed,  that  Carving 
in  AVood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Maihinery,  is  earned  oh 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  iu  having  decorated  churches  aud  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  an  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  savingin  pree.  Fonts,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  moauments,  nnd  head- 
stones, are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  lbr  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  ary  pattern  ; scagliola 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  For  the  beauty  of  1 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a I 
show-room  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premsesinot  having  any 
other  establishment  in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits.  ! 


THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 


— beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
' vailed  for  colour  and  quality  : and  having  considerably  enlarged 


- j enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 

with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  aud  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  9!',  Hatton-garden,  Holburn. 


CARVING  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  AVILLIAMS,  aud  JORDAN  begt>  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  0'  Carved  decorations,  : 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  an!  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed  I 
at  the  Government  AVorkshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the  ' 
New  Palace  at  AVestminster.  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  tlic  Society  of  Arts. 

Thf  AUietuentn  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  J Milan's  Patent,  lays,  "These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  biace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  )«•  the  side  of  Grinling  Giibons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  mso  very  successful.  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 

Srepnres  the  object-  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist  No  matter 
oiv  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery." 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  aue  to  tbimselves  and  to  the  Public 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  o.  e Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  AVorks  nt  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQU ARE.  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  (lie  St  tiubnin  and  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions. —Application! 
for  Baniples,  lists  of  prices,  nnd  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-squarc. 


may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  largo  w 


HERRING’S  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

WINDOAV.— No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  publio;  It  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  — *- 


o years ; abolish  all 


ration  (four  different  ways),  forms  a 

blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  nnd  effective— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Faotory,  14,  Kings  gate-street,  Loudon. 


SASHES  and  FRAMES,  DOORS,  MA- 

■ 1IOGAN.Y ,fmOP  FRONTS,  4c..  made  for  the  Trade.—.!. 
KILBOUUN,’f?iW  Wnferlow’s.  begs  ;o  announce  to  the  Trade  nnd 


has:  wm.  waterlow, 


MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashes  aud  Frames,  apd  Joiner 
to  the  1 Trade,  131,  Uunhill-row. 
[ (j  Finsbury  - square.  — AV ell-seasoned 
1 ji  materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  nnd  FrAmes.  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 


any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
1 id.,  2d.  aud  2 id.  per 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 0 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10  0 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 3 8 0 

foot.  I C.G.C 2 0 0 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  AVILLLAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  AVindow  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
AVcst  Smithfield,  London. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  In  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crowii,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shcw-cascs,  Ac.  The  largest  stouk  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
re ry  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 


LEAD  "IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt 
s.  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 

. . ‘cimpk’tc  Lists,  priced-Address  to  B.  COGAN,  AVINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  AVAREIIOUSE,  6,  Princcs-street, 
Leicester-squarc,  London. 


PATENT  URINAL  BASON,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  n self-acting  or  other  apparatus,  complete  and  per- 
fect in  itself,  without  requiring  any  other  fitting  than  the  basin 
itself.  May  lie  seenaud  had  only  at  Messrs.  BU  KToN  and  DENT’S, 
AVhideeale  Plumbers  aud  Lead  Merchants,  21.  Newcastlc-street. 
Strand.  Builders  and  the  Trade  supplied  with  Cast  aud  Milled 
Sheet  Lead  Pipe,  cut  to  any  dimemsions  at  AVlioleeulo  Prices. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

w AT Rll  I am.  ft  It  1 lllfp.l 


AVATEKLOO-BKIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  la  country  lad  would  be  preferred). 

N.B.  Wanted,  a good  Grainer  and  Writer ; also,  an  Ornament*] 
Painter  or  Pencil  Hand.  None  need  apply  unless  good  workmen, 
and  have  good  references. 


selves  that  MARTI..  - „ — ....... 

tion  and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  iu  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  It  a duty  to  direct  AttciiMrm 
to  the  following  properties,  which  It  exclusively  possesses:— 
t It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  — 

,1  ir..  tai, .... 


marble)  NEVER . — 

paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  nnd  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 


_n  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
venom. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  anm«  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  TllE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  nre  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  nil!  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Buildi 


covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  lie  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  tne  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  con  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  mny  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  a"t 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  AVood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement,  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  AVinter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Altai  Is  of 
now  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  nnd  distinct  The  'first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use;  but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 


nothing  c> 


e dc. 


clared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  offiee  of  "The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
ROLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  3,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Chcapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may  he  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  AVnlls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  nnd  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  AVbite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  iu  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  Cu.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intbe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Point  whatever.  It  is  cheap  iu  it  application, — and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


Bp  jf!fr  iflaicstp's 


llopal  letters  Patent. 


used  by 


A T E N T ASPHALT  E ROOFING  FELT, 

Her  Majesty's  AVoods  and  Forests,  I The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Tbe  Chester  and  Holyhead. 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester,  The  Norfolk  nnd  other  Railways, 

The  London  and  North  Western,  | And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

reduced  prices,  for  preventing  thq  Radiation  of  Hont,  and  deadening  sound, 
ey  Hill,  Cannon-Btreet,  London,  and  Bull’s  Head  Yard,  Manchester. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE’S  PATENT, 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rook,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London. 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes : — 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  AValks  and  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

AI alt-house  Floors. 


I Piggeries,  Ac.  4c. 


which  also  renders  it  very 
, appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
Arches.  I sc.  sc. 

The  only  effectual  modetO  pre- 1 

.x  


t the  percolation  of  water,  | 


Tho  attentionof  ItAILAVAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECT.S,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage, 

to  execute  AVorks  of  any  extent 


Tho  atten  tion  of  R A 1 L AV  A Y E N G JNIIEKS,  ARCHITECT'S, 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS  OOMPANY,  CLARIDOE'S  PATENT,  enablo  it 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

I n order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials, ,w  il  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company : and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI. 
CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description Lf  joaUrifil  has  been  used. 

Information  may  lie  obtained  ns  to  all  AVorks  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838.  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  AVorks  represented  to  have  Been  done  with  the  genuine  ma  terial,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Scyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


£]>  Sin  jaSajestsi's 


Kojjal  Letters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

--  V Patentees  of 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Heb  Majesty's  AVoods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

IltB  Majesty's  Commission  of  Customs,  Hkk  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  A\  ight. 

Honourable  East-Inpi a Company,  Koyal.Botanjcal  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  nation  al  show* 
it  1ms  been  cxlii  liited,  and  OBTAIN E D THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  iu  Ilauover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  mow.  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
’"itij  full_  directions  as  its  uses  aud  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  sc'*<"> 


n years  experience,  t 


Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a ..... 

fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  ii 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  T"‘  "">  ">  «»»» 

Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  a ~ ” ’ " ‘ ” ■ - ■ * . .......  ,, 


works  m Great 

^ F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINUS,  BUN'HILL-KoW, 

LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vlee-Clionoellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  AVest- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  tbe  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


Itfo.  CCXX. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1847. 


AST  week  we  endeavoured, 
it  is  hoped  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  give  such  of  our 
readers  as  had  not  seen  the 
new  Palace  of  Parliament, 
at  Westminster,  a general 
idea  of  its  plan  and  arrangement,  as  well  as 
an  engraved  view,  and  more  especial  descrip- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  now  occupied.  In 
our  present  number  we  illustrate  the  peers’ 
lobby,  at  the  north  end  of  the  House,  shew- 
ing the  brass  gates,  which  separate  it  from 
the  latter,  and  the  carved  stone-work  around 
them  more,  in  detail  than  we  were  able  to  give 
the  work  within  the  House.* * 

In  order  to  get  at  our  subject  conveniently, 
let  us  enter  the  building  to-day  by  the  Royal 
Tower,  in  Abingdon-street,  that  enormous 
structure,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Queen’s  state  carriage  and  eight  horses  will 
be  driven,  to  place  her  Majesty  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  on  the  north  side  of  it,  which 
leads  first  to  a chamber  to  be  called  the  “ Nor- 
man Porch,”  and  then  to  Her  Robing  Room. 

This  tower  is  80  feet  square,  and,  to  the  top 
of  the  octagon  turret  with  which  each  of  its 
four  angles  will  be  furnished,  will  be  346  feet 
high, — or  little  less  than  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral ! The  boldness  of  the  idea,  and  the 
effect  that  will  be  produced  by  this  erection, 
may  not  be  judged  of  by  comparing  it  with  the 
lofty  spires  of  our  cathedrals,  because  here  the 
whole  structuje  is  taken  up  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, or  nearly  so,  to  the  top,  while  in  those 
the  mass  is  rapidly  diminished  towards  the 
summit.  The  faces  of  the  tower  will  be  ela- 
borately panelled  and  ornamented,  and  will 
include  two  ranges  of  triple  windows. 

Standing  within  the  porch  formed  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  looking  up,  a 
rough  boarded  ceiling  meets  the  eye  at  a con- 
siderable elevation  from  the  ground,  to  which 
access  is  obtained  by  flights  of  wooden  stairs. 
Venture  up,  if  you  may.  The  scene  is  extra- 
ordinary : that  which  looked  so  blank  and 
quiet  below,  is  here  all  bustle  and  startling 
activity.  Twenty  carvers  are  at  work  by  the 
light  of  gas,  fashioning  enormous  bosses  at 
the  intersections  of  a star-shaped  web  of 
■ groins, — the  net-work  of  the  ponderous  stone 
vault  which  is  suspended  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  porch,  and  will  carry  the  floor  of  the 
upper  chamber. 

In  excellence  of  workmanship  and  the 
: science  of  shaping  stones,  the  moderns  are 
pre-eminent.  Once  imbue  our  operatives  with 
the  artistic  feeling  and  skill  of  the  old  masons, 

1 a«d  architectural  works  may  be  carried  out  to 
! surpass  any  thing  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

' V ery  much  has  been  done  towards  this  at  the 
building  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

1 he  piers  of  the  tower  will  be  adorned 
within  the  porch  with  gigantic  statues  on 
bracket  pedestals. 

The  royal  staircase,  the  ascent  to  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  porch,  is  very  picturesque  in  effect,  and 
would  afford  some  capital  subjects  for  illustra- 
tion, even  without  the  statues  of  sovereigns, 

1 which  are  to  be  placed  there  ultimately. 

For  the  present  we  hurry  up  it,  and  through 

* See  p.  194  iu  present  number.  " " 
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the  Norman  Porch,  into  the  Queen’s  Robing 
Room,  which  will  have  an  elaborate  ceiling, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James’s  Palace. 

This  apartment,  which  we  may  call  roughly 
60  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  opens  into  the 
Royal  Gallery  (already  spoken  of  as  a noble 
hall,  108  feet  in  length),  along  which  the 
Queen  will  proceed  when  robed,  towards  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  which  the  Royal 
Gallery  is  separated  only  by  the  Victoria  Hall, 
one  of  the  apartments  finished.  This  part  of 
the  building  will  be  the  next  completed. 

The  Royal  Gallery,  besides  frescoes  on  the 
walls,  will  contain  the  continuation  of  a series 
of  statues  of  sovereigns,  commenced  on  the 
staircase,  and  so  will  the  Victoria  Hall.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  structure,  every  yard  of 
wall  will  receive  a picture,  and  every  conve- 
nient space,  or  niche,  a statue. 

Of  the  fittings  of  the  Victoria  Hall  we  shall 
not  now  speak,  reserving  our  description  to 
accompany  a view  of  it,  which  we  propose 
to  give, — but  passing  along  a corridor  which 
runs  on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(8  feet  3 inches  wide,  exclusive  of  recesses,  and 
panelled,  both  walls  and  ceilings,  with 
wainscot),  we  gain  admittance  to  the  Peers’, 
or  Public,  Lobby, — the  subject  of  our  present 
illustration. 

Here,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  whole 
glitters  with  colours  and  gilding, — carvings 
in  stone,  stained  glass,  encaustic  tiles,  and  fine 
work  in  metal,  all  offer  themselves  for  ex- 
amination. 

We  will  call  this  apartment  35  feet  square. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments,  in 
which  are  blazoned  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  alternately,  in  circles,  surrounded  by 
coloured  ornaments  on  a vellum-coloured 
ground  ; the  moulded  ribs  are  painted  a deep 
neutral  brown,  with  stencilled  enrichments  in 
red,  blue,  and  white.  Pendants,  terminating 
in  gilt  crowns,  intersect  the  ribs  at  their 
junction,  and  the  corbels  are  angels  holding 
shields,  with  the  royal  initials  surrounded  by 
the  garter. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  House  of  Peers  is 
through  a grand  archway,  closed  by  the 
elaborate  brass  gates  already  alluded  to, 
and  represented  by  our  engraving,  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal  arms  and  supporters 
on  a panelled  ground.  There  are  three  cor- 
responding archways,  also  surmounted  by 
shields ; the  whole  of  these  are  painted  and 
gilt  in  their  proper  colours.  In  the  side  pa- 
nels corresponding  to  the  windows,  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  peers  called  to  the  first  Par- 
liament, blazoned  with  mantlings  and  scrolls 
on  a diapered  gold  ground.  On  an  upper 
range  of  panels  over  the  archways  are  likewise 
blazoned  the  arms  of  the  six  royal  lines. 

The  lobby  is  lighted  by  four  large  gothic 
candelabra,  bronzed  and  gilt.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  continu- 
ing the  illustrations  of  the  arms  of  the  peers 
called  to  the  first  Parliament.  The  remainder 
will  be  completed  shortly.  These  windows 
were  executed,  like  the  one  window  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Hardman.*  The 
pavement  of  the  floor  consists  of  encaustic 
tiles  by  Minton,  of  lions,  on  a red  ground, 
and  initials  on  a blue  ground,  alternately, 
formed  in  squares  by  black  marble  mar- 
gins; and  in  the  centre  is  a red  and  white 
rose  in  coloured  marbles  on  a blue  ground 
(reflecting  a centre  rose  in  the  ceiling),  sur- 


* We  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in  saying  that  the  remainder  of  the 
windows  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  he  intrusted  to  the  same 
artist  The  contract  for  the  whole  of  these  windows  is  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  i me  Arts'  Commissioners.  The  window  iu  question 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barry  for  h latter  to 
work  by,  os  to  colours  and  general  treatment. 


rounded  by  a margin  of  twining  roses  in  brass 
on  an  enamelled  blue  ground.  The  marble 
work  was  executed  by  Milnes,  of  Bakewell  in 
Derbyshire. 

The  door-handles,  escutcheons,  and  plates 
are  of  iron,  tinned. 

To  pass  once  more  from  the  decorative  to 
the  structural,  we  will  take  our  readers  from 
this  lobby  to  the  Central  Hall  (a  corridor  60 
feet  long,  will  connect  them  when  finished), 
and,  on  ascending  the  scaffold,  they  will  get  a 
further  idea  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
carcase  over  which  such  delicate  and  diverse 
adornments  are  to  be  spread.  The  effect  there 
is  very  striking.  The  hall,  our  readers  will 
remember,  is  an  octagon  70  feet  square.  In 
each  of  the  eight  sides,  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  building  is  anarch,  14  feet 
in  span ; and  from  the  spring  of  these  is  about  to 
be  commenced  the  groined  vault, — a ponderous 
mass  to  be  carried  masonically.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  key-stone  will  be  75  feet ; 
one  of  the  bosses,  lying  there  already  prepared, 
measured  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  will  supply 
a scale  in  the  mind  for  the  whole. 

The  thrust  of  the  vault  will,  of  course,  be 
great,  and  due  preparation  is  being  made  to 
withstand  it;  a turret  is  carried  up  against 
each  of  four  of  the  sides  to  serve  as  an  abut- 
ment, a strong  wrought-iron  tie  passes  round 
the  whole  at  the  springing,  embracing  also  the 
turrets ; and  all  the  stones  of  the  vault  are  keyed 
one  into  the  other. 

St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  which  opens  out  of  the 
Central  Hall,  is  ready  for  the  groining,  and 
the  addition  to  the  length  of  Westminster 
Hall,  to  be  called  St.  Stephen’s  porch,  and  by 
means  of  which,  as  already  said,  entrance  is  to 
be  given  from  the  noble  old  hall,  is  being 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  We  will  simply  say 
further,  that  statues  of  Marlborough  and  Nel- 
son* will  be  placed  in  the  porch,  and  that  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Hall,  will  be  statues  of  men  who  have 
played  important  parts  in  the  history  of  the 
Commons  ;f  and  then,  as  we  have  once  more 
reached  the  outside,  make  our  escape  from 
the  attractions  of  Mr.  Barry’s  noble  pile  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Grissell’s  workmen  are  now  actively  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  the  fittings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  view  possibly  of  com- 
pleting the  House  in  time  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment. Much  of  the  wood-carving  is  already 
executed. 

In  our  last  number  we  alluded  to  Jordan's 
patent  carving  machinery  as  a most  important 
invention  which  had  tended  greatly  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  carved  decorations  of 
the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  having 
recently  visited  the  works  in  the  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth,  where  we  saw  the  machines  in 
operation,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  seeking  real  carv- 
ing at  a moderate  price. 

The  machines  are  extremely  simple,  consist- 
ing of  few  parts,  and  being  entirely  free  from 
jointed  movements.  The  lower  or  horizontal 
part  is  a double  railway  : one  carriage  or  frame 
travels  on  a rail  to  and  from  the  workman,  and 
a second  carriage  or  table  travels  on  this  frame 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  movement,  so  that 
by  combining  these  two  movements,  the  work- 
man can  readily  work  the  table  in  any  direction 
he  pleases.  On  this  table  is  fixed  the  pattern 
and  as  many  pieces  of  work  as  can  be  carved 


* One  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  told  us  a few  days  ago, 
that  Marlborough  and  Wellington  were  to  be  placed  there.  Iu  the 
fourth  report,  however,  the  names  stand  as  we  have  given  thorn, 
llie  Honourable  Commissioner's  mind  was  probably  running  on 
the  monstrosity  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

t Selden,  Hampden,  Lord  Faulkluud,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Somers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Burke,  1 ox,  Pitt,  and  Grattan. 

We  may  mention  here,  that  a commission  has  been  given  for 
two  of  the  statues  of  Barons,  to  fill  the  niches  iu  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  Mr.  J olin  Evan  Thomas,  of  Pimlico  ; and  to  Mr.  Ritchie- 
of  Edinburgh,  for  two  others. 
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at  one  time,  the  number  being  limited  only  by 
the  relative  size  of  the  work  and  the  table. 

The  second  or  vertical  part  of  the  machine 
is  totally  unconnected  with  the  first,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a strong  bridge  or  girder  fixed  be- 
tween columns  and  across  the  centre  of  the 
lower  railway.  It  carries  a vertical  slide,  hav- 
ing a bottom-bar,  to  which  any  required  num- 
ber of  cutter-mandrils  maybe  attached  : one  of 
the  mandrils  is  fixed  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
each  piece  of  work,  and  a tracer  or  .feeler  is 
similarly  fixed  over  the  pattern.  The  slightest 
pressure  from  the  workman's  foot  on  a treadle 
lifts  this  system  of  cutters  and  their  tracers  off 
the  work,  and  by  a pair  of  hand-wheels  at- 
tached to  the  horizontal  or  “ floating-table,” 
he  can  move  this  about  in  any  direction,  so  as 
to  bring  every  part  of  the  pattern  under  the 
tracer  in  succession,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
done  this,  the  cutters  which  have  necessarily 
been  passing  over  similar  forms,  and  which 
have  been  spinning  round  all  the  time,  at  an 
enormous  rate,  by  the  power  of  steam,  have 
each  cut  away  all  the  superfluities  of  its  own 
block,  and  each  produced  its  own  copy  of  the 
original  pattern. 

In  this  way,  from  four  to  six  copies  are  pro- 
duced simultaneously,  and  they  are  all  so  closely 
“hosted”  as  scarcely  to  require  after-finish- 
ing, if  fixed  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  eye. 
Of  course,  any  amount  of  finish  can  be  given 
to  the  work  afterwards  by  hand,  with  com- 
paratively small  labour;  the  time  of  the  skilful 
artist  is  thus  economized,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
work  may  therefore  fee  increased,  while  both 
the  timo  and  cost  of  production  is  greatly 
reduced.  Several  of  these  machines  have  been 
in  use  at  the  Goveriifnent  works,  Thames  bank, 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  their  effi- 
ciency cannot  be  better  proved  than  by  the 
splendid  work  which  they  have  so  greatly 
assisted  in  executing. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCHITECT’S  DIARY. 

No.  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  ARCHITECTURE  — PROFESSORS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  NOT  CONSULTED— LONDON 
STREETS — BRIGUTON. 

It  would  tend  much  to  the  improvement  of 
architecture,  if,  where  positive  excellence  could 
not  be  obtained,  the  desire  for  decoration  could 
be  altogether  prevented.  By  such  excellence 
is  meant,  not  necessarily  a character  of  design, 
that  might  be  described  as  ornamental,  nor 
perfection — which  is  impossible  — but  merely 
that  arrangement  of  forms,  simple  or  other- 
wise, which  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  is  alone 
capable  of  elevating  the  subject  to  the  rank  of 
a work  of  art.  Critics  may  differ  on  points, 
which  nevertheless,  if  they  are  honest,  they 
must  say,  at  least  admit  of  being  matter  of 
argument  ; and  there  is  one  architect,  whose 
variations  on  details  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded, 
whilst  they  are  evidence  to  all,  of  the  cultivated 
taste,  universally  allowed  to  their  author. 
That, — 

“ A perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ  : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seekslight  faults  to  find,” 

is  worth  preserving  in  the  recollection  of 
critics  of  the  works  of  architecture. 

“ Thus,  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned 
dome, 

* * * * 

No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, — 

All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes  ; 

No.tnonstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length,  ap- 
appear  ; 

Tlie  vdiole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.” 

The  treatment  of  the  design  may  be  de- 
bateable,  but  the  perfect  success  of  the  effort 
must  be  exacted.  The  opportunity,  or  the 
means  may  be  slight ; — details,  however  open 
to  comment,  may  be  admitted,  if  they  have  the 
shew  of  reason. 

“ In  every  work  regard  the  writer’s  end, 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 


And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 

Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 

but  the  evidence  of  a failure  is  intolerable 
in  all  art. 

But,  it  is  this  very  principle,  clearly 
present  to  the  lovers  of  every  other  art, 
which  is  not  applied  in  what  pass  with  the 
public  as  works  of  architecture  — from  the 
greater  part  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  the  world,  let  it  be  recollected  by  archi- 
tects, forms  its  opinion  of  the  value  of  profes- 
sional attainments  and  labours, — itbeing  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  that  the  profession  is  con- 
stantly brought  before  notice,  when  works 
are  under  consideration  over  which  it  has  been 
allowed  no  influence,  yet  forgotten  in  whatever 
could  be  traced  to  the  cultivated  judgment  of 
the  artist. 

The  author  of  “ Tancred,”  the  proposer  of 
a new  penal  code  for  the  better  regulation  of 
metropolitan  buildings,  if  just,  would  find  his 
culprit  in  the  ranks  of  the  professors  of  archi- 
tecture, with  some  difficulty,  hut  might  take, 
say  his  own  intimate  friend,  without  fear  of 
punishing  the  innocent.  If  scarcely  one 
street  in  London  is  creditable  to  the  nation, 
clearly  those  are  to  blame  who  projected  the 
streets,  and  designed  the  buildings,  not  ar- 
chitects, whose  opinion  is  generally  not 
attended  to,  and  is,  in  only  about  one  case  in  a 
thousand,  asked.  The  degradation  of  architec- 
ture would  have  its  parallel,  in  any  branch  of 
ingenuity,  that  had  its  practice  in  the  hands 
of  any,  rather  than  its  professors,  which  is  the 
case  in  this  art.  People  don’t  go  to  have  a 
surgical  operation  performed  by  a lawyer,  or 
even  a druggist;  but  the  mere  fact  of  having 
turned  over  a few  plates  of  the  orders  is  sup- 
posed to  confer  education,  taste,  — in  fact,  a ca- 
pability for  practising,  and  advising  in,  the 
art,  even  ihotigli  the  man  call  himself  a plas- 
terer. Brit,  Mr.  D’Israeli  is  far  ahead  of  the 
world  in  general;  he  knows  there  is  an  art 
called  architecture  ; he  knows  also  that  there 
are  architects  ; his  two  next  steps  will  be  impor- 
tant ofjes,  and  powerfully  aid  the  object  he 
contemplates  ; first  he  may  tell  the  world  to 
makesome  use  of  architects  ; afterwards  he  may 
dosomething  toaid  it  in  discriminating  between 
the  true  and  the  false.  Meanwhile,  if  he 
would  “ hang  ” any  body  who  draws  infe- 
rences without  knowing  tacts,  the  world  and 
architecture  would  be  gainers.  People  would 
apply  to  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
art,  and  any  accidental  lapses  might  then  be 
laid  to  their  charge  with  justice. 

Butreturningtothecourse  of  argumentbefore 
opened,  this  necessity  in  the  existence  of  real 
art,  namely,  perfect  success  according  to  the  ef- 
fort, something  that,  be  the  opportunities  what 
they  may,  suggests  no  idea  of  failure — has  far 
too  little  influence  in  architecture.  Far  from 
anything  like  that  perfection,  which  the  merely 
momentary  touches  of  an  accomplished  pain- 
ter would  exhibit,  there  are  few  buildings,  from 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  that  of  a de- 
ficiency. It  is  the  great  error  of  the  ignorant 
in  art,  to  attempt  every  thing,  and  not  estimate 
the  means.  Where  stone  cannot  be  had,  they 
publish  the  deficiency  by  means  of  ill-executed 
stucco  ; where  careful  design  and  proportion 
are  found  troublesome,  they 

“ hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art 

in  fine, where  cultivated  taste  and  the  architect  is 
wanting,  they  merely  make  the  deficiency  more 
observable,  by  courting  all  the  difficult^,  of 
the  art.  Baker-street  and  Ilarley-street  m;iy 
be  plain,  and  not  worthy  of  a metropolis,  but 
they  are  at  least  not  failures  ; they  attempt 
very  little,  but  succeed  better  than  a hundred 
other  streets,  assumed  to  possess  more  archi- 
tectural character  ; they  do  no  injury  to  the  art, 
and  at  least  do  not  shock  the  eye  of  the  artist. 
If,  therefore,  the  world  will  not  apply  to  the 
properly  qualified  person,  by  all  means  let  them 
adhere  to  the  model  of  Baker-street,  as  on  the 
whole  likely  to  do  less  injury. 

— The  terraces  at  Brighton  are  most  re- 
markable instances  of  what  has  been  above 
stated.  With  a world  of  trouble,  make-believe, 
and  extravagant  outlay,  there  is  but  one  small 
house  which  can  be  justly  entitled  a meritori- 
ous work  of  architecture.  Here  is  one  of 
those  “ fine  sites,”  which  we  are  constantly — not 
even  contenting  ourselves  with  throwing  arc  ay, 
— usingso  as  to  disgustevery  lover  and  qualified 
judge  of  good  architecture.  Would  it  not  have 
been  far  better  for  the  art,  had  mere  brick  or 


stone,  pierced  with  holes  for  doors  and  win- 
dows, been  raised  in  fa9ades  of  houses,  than 
that  all  this  cement  and  sand  should  have  been 
heaped  up,  without  one  feature  on  which  the  eye 
can  find  delight.  It  cannot  be  possible,  that 
more  than  two  of  these  designs  at  most,  have 
emanated  from  architects.  Obvious  treatment, 
and  coincidence,  are  alike  against  such  a 
notion.  Now,  what  fact  could  tell  like  this  for 
the  inexplicable  system,  which  appears  to  rule 
in  the  design  of  buildings.  Here  is  one 
instance  of  what  is  to  be  noticed  in  every 
watering-place,  to  which  the  world  of  London 
“ most  do  congregate,”  and  is  seen  in  every 
town  in  England,  the  capital  not  excepted. 
Here  and  there,  at  long  distances,  we  find 
some  good  specimen  of  architecture,  but 
the  mass  of  structures,  are  discreditable  to  every 
body,  and  the  more  so  from  their  attempted 
claim  to  rank  as  high  works  of  art.  Whilst 
the  love  of  art  is  extending,  so  that  scarcely 
any  house  does  not  contain  some  meritorious 
work  of  painting  or  sculpture,  men  of  educa- 
tion and  reputed  taste  will  directly  contribute 
to  the  hindrance  of  architectural  improvement, 
and  this  by  nourishing  a system  directly  op- 
posed to  reason,  and  ordinary  sense.  Surely, 
if  the  “ educated  ” and  the  ignorant,  are  thus 
alike,  would  it  not  bo  in  the  power  of  architects 
to  remove  this  deficiency,  to  educate  the  public 
in  what  is  alike  for  the  interest,  and  the 
delight  of  all. 


ERECTIONS  ON  ROOFS  IN  TIIE 
METROPOLIS. 

CURIOUS  CASE. 

Mr.  Godwin,  architect,  on  the  part  of  an 
employer,  submitted  the  following  requisition 
to  the  referees,  March  2nd,  1847  : — 

“ With  regard  to  a certain  dwelling-house, 
situate  and  being  No.  122,  Regent-street,  in 
the  district  of  St.  James,  Westminster. 
Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  on  the  flat  or 
roof  of  the  said  house,  a glass  inclosure  for 
plants,  or  for  taking  portraits  in  the  photo- 
graphic way, — such  erection  being  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  and  as  shewn  by  the  an- 
nexed drawings.*  And  whereas,  on  the  matter 
above  described  being  made  known  to  Mr. 
Charles  Majhew,  the  surveyor  to  the  district, 
he,  the  said  Charles  Mayhcw,  has  objected 
to  the  inclosure  in  question,  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  attics  of  the  said  dwelling-house 
are  in  the  roof,  and  schedule  K provides  that 
‘with  regard  to  rooms  in  the  roof  of  any 
building  hereafter  built  or  rebuilt,  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  floors  of  rooms  in  the  roofs,’ 
there  must  not  be  more  than  one  floor  of  such 
rooms, — it  will  be  contrary  to  the  said  Act  to 
put  up  the  inclosure  in  question. 

Now  I,  the  said  Geo.  Godwin,  do  hereby 
refer  the  matter  to  the  said  official  referees, 
and  request  them  by  their  award  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
directions  of  the  said  Act  to  set  up  the  inclo- 
sure shewn  by  the  said  drawings,  and  to  give 
such  directions  thereon  as  to  them  the  matter 
shall  seem  to  require  ; and  I beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  the  objection 
raised  by  the  district  surveyor,  which  objection 
I consider  to  be  groundless. 

The  schedule  cited  by  the  district  surveyor 
applies  only  to  buildings  ‘ hereafter  built  or 
rebuilt.’  Even,  however,  if  this  could  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  ‘ already  built  ’ house  in  ques- 
tion— no  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made  in 
th6  number  of  floors  of  rooms  m the  roof  of  the 
said  house — the  proposed  glass  inclosure  is 
to  be  set  up  on  the  flat,  quite  independent  of  it, 
— and  as  1 respectfully  maintain,  is  an  erection 
in  no  way  referred  to  in  the  schedule  in  ques- 
tion. 

Schedule  G provides,  with  regard  to  roof 
coverings,  that  if  the  external  parts  ‘ of  any 
turret,  dormer,  lanthorn  light,  and  other  erec- 
tion on  the  roof  or  flat  of  any  building,  be 
hereafter  built  or  rebuilt,  stripped,  ripped,  or 
uncovered,  then  every  such  part  (except  the 
door-frames  and  doors,  window-frames  and 
sashes  of  such  turrets,  dormers,  lanthorn 
lights,  or  other  erections),  must  be  covered  with 
slates,  tiles,  metal,  glass,  artificial  stone  or  ce- 
ment, and  such  excepted  parts  may  be  made 
of  such  wood  as  shall  be  necessary,’ — thus 

* The  drawing  shewed  an  inelosure  of  zinc  ami  glass,  12  feet  by 
10  feet,  placed  4 inches  from  the  north  party -wall  and  6 feet  from 
the  south  wall,  but  it  was  stated  in  words  on  the  drawing,  that 
it  would  " be  placed  nearer  midway  between  the  walls  than  is 
shewn.” 


— 
| evidently  contemplating-  such  an  erection  as  is 
j proposed  to  be  made  on  the  flat  of  the  house  in 
I question.  The  Act  even  contemplates  the 
| setting  up  of,  on  the  flat  or  roof  of  a building, 

I a turret,  dormer,  or  other  erection,  formed  of 
combustible  materials  (schedule  D,  part  3), 
because  it  provides  that  if  in  that  case  the 
erection  be  within  five  feet  of  a party- wall,  then 
such  party-wall  must  be  carried  up,  and  ‘ ex- 
tend one  foot  six  inches  higher,  and  one  foot 
six  inches  wider  than  any  such  erection.’ 

In  conclusion,  1 beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
Mr.  Pennethorne  having  formally  surveyed 
the  premises  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
1 Woods  and  Forests,  has  given  permission  for 
I the  inclosure  in  question  to  be  erected,  and, 
j further,  I deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  I do 
I not  make  this  requisition  because  I have  the 
j slightest  doubt  of  my  right  to  proceed,  but 
j solely  to  prevent  delay,  which  might  be  caused 
by  ulterior  steps  on  the  part  of  the  district 
j surveyor,  and  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  the 
the  owner.  I do  not  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
same.  Begging  an  early  decision, — I have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen,  your 
very  obedient  servant.  Geo.  Godwin.” 

In  this  the  district  surveyor  concurred.  On 
the  15th,  a letter  was  received  from  the  regis- 
trar, stating^  “ that  the  present  impression  of 
the  official  referees  is,  that  the  erection  shewn 
in  the  drawing  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  unless  the  chim- 
neys and  party- wall  within  5 feet  therefrom  be 
raised ; but  that,  before  making  their  award 
therein,  they  wish  to  give  the  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  if  they  should  desire 
it.” 

At  the  hearing,  which  accordingly  took 
place,  the  district  surveyor  “stated  the  grounds 
on  which  he  considered  the  erection  in  ques- 
tion to  be  a room  or  story,  and  not  a mere 
erection  on  a roof,  to  be, — that  there  was  to  be 
a floor  therein  above  the  ceiling  of  the  present 
attic  story,  and  that  the  erection  was  of  a more 
important  character  than  a dormer  or  turret, 
or  such  like  erection,  referred  to  in  schedule  G 
of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act;  and  the 
said  George  Godwin  contended,  that  as  door- 
frames and  window-frames  were  mentioned  in 
the  said  schedule  G in  connection  with  erections 
on  roofs  or  flats,  it  went  to  prove  that  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  contemplated 
erections  as  important  as  the  one  in  question 
being  set  up  on  a roof  or  flat  of  a building,  and 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  be  there  and  then 
generally  admitted  that  the  erection  in  ques- 
tion was  not  a room  forming  part  of  a second 
story  in  the  roof,  it  must  of  consequence  be 
held  to  be  an  erection  on  the  roof ; and  that 
such  erection,  being  to  be  built  of  fire-proof 
materials,  the  said  Act,  did  not  touch  it,  and 
that  they  were  not  required  by  schedule  D, 
part3,  or  any  other  rule  of  the  said  Act,  to 
raise  the  party-wall  against  a fire-proof  erec- 
tion on  a roof,  especially  if  such  erection  be 
fixed  clear  and  independently  of  such  party- 
wall.” 

On  the  25th  of  March,  two  of  the  Referees 
agreed  in  an  award  (the  third  dissenting  from 
it),  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  act  to  set  up  the  inclosure  as  shewn  by  the 
drawing,  hut  that  it  would  not  be  contrary  to 
set  it  up  if  turned  lengthwise  and  placed  mid- 
way between  the  walls,  so  that  no  injury  be 
done  to  the  adjoining  owner  on  either  side  in 
forming  such  inclosure.  By  which  arrange- 
ment it  would  stand  about  4 feet  from  each 
wall.  Costs  of  office,  21.  4s.  8d.  and  1/.  Is.  to 
the  district  surveyor,  to  be  paid  by  the  requi- 
sitionist. 

To  this  decision,  Mr.  Symonds,  the  registrar, 
agreeing  with  the  requisitionist,  that  the  Re- 
ferees had  no  power  to  prevent  the  erection 
from  being  set  up  as  described  in  the  drawing, 
refused  to  attach  the  seal,  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  “ Woods  and  Forests,”  with 
his  reasons  for  refusing. 

The  Woods  and  Forests  it  seems  have  not 
yet  determined  the  question,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  erection  has  been  put  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  two  Referees. 


fiiK  late  Mr.  Holtzapkfki,. — The  death 
of  this  gentleman,  whose  valuable  work  on 
“ Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation,”  we 
recently  mentioned,  must  be  esteemed  a real 
loss,  lie  was  distinguished  by  great  inventive 
ingenuity  and  scientific  acquirements. 
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ON  THE  SCENERY  AND  STAGE  DECO- 
RATIONS OF  THEATRES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety, April  14th,*  a paper  “On  the  Scenery 
and  stage  Decorations  of  Theatres  ” was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Dwyer.  He  observed,  that  in 
resuming  his  observations  on  theatres,!  he  felt 
supported  by  the  public  interest  excited  by  his 
former  papers,  and  more  especially  by  the 
consideration  which  the  laws  of  acoustics  had 
received  from  other  societies,  who  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  sustained  the  views  he  then  in- 
troduced, without,  however,  throwing  much 
additional  light  on  that  important  subject; 
nevertheless,  he  believed  that  from  this  fact 
alone  some  public  benefit  might  reasonably  be 
hoped  for.  The  opinions  he  had  expressed 
upon  construction  and  form  had,  in  the  Theatre 
llistorique,!  recently  opened  in  Paris,  been  in 
many  respects  exemplified,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  of  persons  of  practical  experience 
and  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  theatres  having  been  con- 
sulted. The  criticisms  upon  this  theatre  state, 
as  a striking  result,  that  every  person  obtain- 
ing a seat  is  enabled  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
stage.  With  reference  to  the  proscenium,  he 
had  become  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  form  he  had  then 
suggested  ; and  he  stated,  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Chatterton  had  since  informed  him,  that  his 
instrument  (the  harp)  was  more  favourably 
heard  in  Covent  Garden  than  in  any  other  of 
the  metropolitan  theatres.  Ip  pn  ornamental 
and  artistic  view,  the  form  he;  proposed  com- 
bined some  very  essential  properties.  The 
proscenium  should, he  considered, form  ^ frame 
to  the  animated  picture  on  the  stage  ; an^  the 
broad  equal  surface  offered  through  hip  sugges- 
tion, afforded  an  example  and  suitable  field  on 
which  to  display  rich  and  fanciful  embellish- 
ments. The  Surrey  Theatre  has  an  example 
of  this  frame  . like  character,  and,  together 
with  the  drop-scene,  exhibits,  thus  far,  a satis- 
factory effect;  and  also  in  the  Theatre 
Historique  this  has  been  attended  to  with  suc- 
cesss.  The  usual  arrangements  within  the 
proscenium,  of  crimson  draperies,  frequently 
exhibit  most  marvellous  compositions,  but  of 
that  common-place  nature  which  he  would 
gladly  assist  in  exterminating.  A drop-scene, 
lie  said,  certainly  required  consummate  skill. 
The  pause  in  the  excitement  from  the  stage 
effects  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  the  house 
in  its  tout  ensemble,  thus  demanding  a tvvofold 
consideration, — a subject  of  appropriate  and 
interesting  character,  together  with  a proper 
regard  to  the  general  interior  of  the  theatre. 

The  reader  then  noticed  several  devices 
which  have  been  applied  for  drop  scenes  ; such 
as  the  looking-glass  curtain  at  the  Coburg 
some  years  ago,  which  he  termed  a costly 
absurdity,  although  at  that  time  thought  a 
great  hit;  but  a drop  scene  painted  by  Stan- 
field for  the  opera  of  Acis  ard  Galatea,  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  some  years  ago,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a fine  work.  It  displayed  in 
vignettes  ideal  scenes  by  the  artist  from  the 
opera,  and  thus  offered  to  the  mind’s  eye  con- 
genial art  during  the  pauses  between  the  acts  ; 
nevertheless  these  pictures  were  placed  within 
elaborate  frames,  contrasting  strongly  with 
tli^tiecbrative  expression  of  the  theatre.  A 
drop  scene  painted  by  P.  Phillips  for  Astley’s, 
was  mentioned  as  a proper  application  of  art 
to  this  purpose  ; it  was  intended  to  harmonize 
with  the  general  business  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  an  excellent  illustration  of  it.  The  sub- 
ject being  “ Victoria’s  return  from  Olympian 
Games  with  a procession  to  the  Sacrifice,”  the 
groups  thus  brought  together  had  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  features  in  the  performances  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Dwyer  considered  that  the  com- 
position always  ought  to  have  relation  to  the 
action  on  the  stage,  and  observed,  that  this 
principle  has  been  regarded  in  some  degree, 
in  the  present  drop  scene  at  Her  Majesty’s 


- February  24th  and  March  10th.  Papers  "Oil  the  Chemical 
Properties  of  Timber  Trees  " were  read  by  iflr.  Vieary.  M«ok3i?t 
I'A^isonssio"  upon  the  influence  of  light  and  colour”  took  place! 
With  reference  to  the  power  which  colours  possess  of  absorbing  and 
imparting  heat,  several  practical  remarks  were  ottered  • among 
others,  the  hme-washing  of  pipes,  which  convey  heat  within  cou°- 
servatories,  was  condemned.  The  theory  of  thicc  primary  colours 
was  questioned ; it  being  assumed,  that  yellow,  red,  and  blue  arc 
indeterminate  gradations  of  intensity  between  light  and  its  ab- 
sence. In  support  of  this  argumeut,  the  red  appenrauce  of  the  sun 
when  viewed  through  a fog,  and  the  varying  changes  of  colour 
according  to  the  medium  seen  through,  with  other  remits  of  a like 
nature,  were  adduced.  The  phenomenon  of  the  objeot  which  is 
placed  within  the  range  of  two  lights  proceeding  from  the  moon 
and  a street  gas-lamp,  producing  thereby  two  shadows  of  different 
colours,  red  and  blue,  was  mentioned  as  worthy  of  consideration 
t See  page  584,  ante. 
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Theatre,  where  the  design  embodies  abstract 
ideas  of  opera  and  ballet,  but  in  connection 
with  a massive  architectural  representation 
quite  distinct  from  the  general  character  of 
the  interior,  of  which  it  occupies  so  large  a 
portion.  He  contended  that  more  unity  in 
this  particular  ought  to  be  attempted,  and 
stated  that  he  would  treat  the  drop  scene  as  a 
picture,  to  which  the  proscenium  should  be  an 
outer,  frame-work,  but  he  would  have  an  inner 
frame  appearing  on  the  scene  itself  and  partak- 
ing of  the  style  of  ornament  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  theatre;  as  approximating  illustra- 
tions of  his  meaning,  he  mentioned  those  of 
the  Princess’s  and  the  Adelphi,  both  of  which 
however,  are  defective  in  some  minor  qualities. 
This  manner  has  also  the  advantage  of  con- 
trasting with  stage  scenery.  Mr.  Dwyer  next 
directed  attention  to  light;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  reflectors  to  the  footlights  in  our 
theatres  present  an  objectionable  appearance, 
and  he  shewed  a sketch  of  ornamental  screen- 
work  for  concealing  them,  he  also  suggested 
that  they  admit  of  a very  different  arrangement 
on  the  bude  principle  with  modifying  reflec- 
tors, and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
carry  off  the  noxious  result  of  combustion.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  stronger  side-lights, 
having  their  intensity  regulated  in  accordance' 
with  the  shadowing  on  the  scenery  ; and  he 
mentioned  with  approval,  the  effects  thus  oc- 
casionally  produced  in  moonlight  scenes.. 

He  then  referred  to  the  records  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  and  alluded  to  those  eminent  men 
who  have  been  employed  to  express  “ a righto 
merrie  play  most  properlie  to  Master  Inio-o 
Jones’s  haying,  as  it  is  stated,  “ fashioned  and 
contrived  in  a most  artful  manner,  the  scenes 
required  to  Hogarth  and  Wattson,  who  as- 
sisted with  their  talents  in  elevating  the  stage  ; 
and  to  Philip  de  Loutherbourgi, who,  under  tho 
tutelage  of  Garrick,  introduced  changes,  and 
so  far  developed  the  magic  power  of  stage 
effect,  as  to  earn  for  himself  the  designation 
of  the  prince  of  scene-painters.  It  was  sin- 
gular, he  observed,  to  reflect  upon  the  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  the  exalted  dignity  im- 
parted by  the  efforts  of  superior  painters,  the 
importance  of  scenery  is  insufficiently  recog- 
nized by  managers,  the  artist  to  a theatre 
being  frequently  required  to  be  a more  useful 
personage  than  a “ filler  up  of  backgrounds 
he  must  also  be  an  actor,  although  as  the 
painter  of  talent  he  would  awake  more,  pleasu- 
rable emotions  in  the  audience  than  probably 
all  the  other  performances  taken  together. 
Newspaper  criticisms  have  rarely  noticed  his. 
merits  or  mentioned  his  name,  although  his 
difficulties  are  of  no  common  ordev°when 
giving  to  the  dreamy  fancies  of  an  author  a 
“ local  habitation,”— such  as  the  Caverns  of 
Despair,  a Palace  in  Fairyland,  the  Hall  of 
Desolation,  Gardens  of  Pleasure,  the  Abode  of 
Darkness,  or  the  Bower  of  Happiness,  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  inventive  and  imi- 
tative qualifications,  embracing  the  whole 
range  of  animate  creation,  and  frequently  re- 
quired to  illustrate  Butterflies’  Bajlroom,  and 
similar  extravaganzas, 

Mr.  Dwyer  then  explained  the  management 
ot  colours  tor  artificial  light,— the  exaggeration 
necessary  to  scenery,  the  vigorous  lights  and 
shadows,  broad  and  dashing  touches,  which 
enter  into  the  scene-painter’s  art.  A alight, 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  he  observed,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  at  the  present  time, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  tho  imitation  of 
outward  things  is  very  imperfect— they  are 
but  half-represented.  The  banqueting-hall  is 
resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  and  gorgeous 
magnihence  everywhere  but  on  the  floor,  or,  a 
forest,  luxuriant  with  foliage  and  intricate  with 
beauties  in  form  and  colour,  is  robbed  of  half 
its  fair  proportion  of  effect  by  the  poverty  on 
which  it  stands.  Mr.  Dwyer  stated  that  suc- 
cess had  usually  attended  the  careful' “ gatiui? 
UP  ot  plays,  and  that  taste  applied  to  the 
--trifles  had  generally  been  appreciated 

A description  was  then  given  of  the  roan-age- 
ment  of  ‘ wings,  flats,  and  fly-boards,”  and 
the  ludicrous  contretemps  of  the  scene-shifters 
in  their  working  dresses,  appearing  on  the’ 
stage  to  remove  refractory  scenes,  together 
with  other  casualties  incidental  to  change  of 
scenery  during  the  act,  were  adduced  as  suffi- 
cient reasons  ior  advocating  a less  frequen* 
resort  to  that  practice. 

Mr.  Dwyer  here  concluded  this  portion  o> 
his  paper,  but  a second  portion  was  announced 
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for  reading  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
contain  his  opinions  on  the  design  and  per- 
spective in  scenery,  with  remarks  on  costume 
and  stage  properties. 


BUILDING  NEAR  DANGEROUS  MANU- 
FACTORIES. 

INFORMATION  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS’  ACT. 

A short  time  since  an  information  was  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  Boulanger,  a Frenchman,  for 
many  years  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
japanner,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Angola  hats, 
in  some  isolated  premises  at  the  rear  of  the 
Bermondsey  New-road,  against  Mr.  Sugden, 
builder,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings’  Act. 

A Court  of  Official  Referees  was  appointed, 
when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Sugden  had  thought 
fit  to  form  a new  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Boulanger’s  premises,  leaving  but  10  feet  space 
between  the  new  houses  and  the  japanning  pre- 
mises, the  Act  requiring  that  no  alley  shall  be 
constructed  less  than  20  feet  wide,  no  street 
less  than  40,  or  if  near  any  premises  where 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  to  be  less 
than  50  feet  wide.  The  builder  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1844  (the  clay  before  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  came  into  operation) 
completed  the  foundations  of  the  four  houses 
at  the  extreme  corners  of  the  proposed  street, 
thereby  thinking  he  had  secured  himself 
against  its  provision,  the  intermediate  space 
beingperfectlyclear,  butafterwards  finding  that 
if  he  continued  the  houses  in  this  line  he  should 
nearly  build  up  to  Mr.  Boulanger’s  premises, 
leaving  him  scarcely  any  space  whatever,  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  take  up  the  founda- 
tions laid  on  the31st  of  December,  and  remove 
them  further  back*,  so  that  a small  passage 
might  be  left  between  the  new  houses  and  Mr. 
Boulanger’s  premises.  In  this  manner  sixteen 
houses  were  built,  the  builder  pulling  down 
part  of  Mr.  Boulanger’s  fence,  where  it  inter- 
rupted his  progress,  and  raising  the  roadway 
three  feet,  so  that  all  the  surface  water  drained 
into  Mr.  Boulanger’s  ground,  and  converted 
his  garden  into  a laystall.  These  facts  were 
sworn  to  in  evidence,  the  builder  setting  up  as 
a defence,  that  the  land  was  private  property. 
The  Official  Referees  said  they  would  consider 
their  award,  and  the  Court  was  then  adjourned. 
They  have  now  returned  the  same,  which  ie 
in  effect  as  follows 

That  the  approach  to  the  houses  and  build- 
ings of  Mr.  0.  T.  Boulanger  can  be  used  as  a 
footway  only,  and  that  9uch  place  is  an  alley 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  that  such 
alley  is  of  a less  width  than  20  feet,  and  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,  and  that  9even  houses 
have  been  commenced  since  January  1,  J845. 
That  the  business  of  a japan  hat-manufacturer 
is  of  a dangerous  nuluro,  from  the  in- 
flammability of  the  materials  used,  and  their 
liability  to  sudden  explosion  ; and  as  Mr.  Sug- 
den has  since  the  Act  came  into  operation 
erected  certain  houses  within  the  distance  of 
50  feet  from  the  said  buildings  of  Mr.  Bou- 
langer, all  and  every  such  houses  within  the 
distance  aforesaid,  are  built  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  decision,  Mr. 
Boulanger  sought  to  give  it  effect  under  the 
55th  clause  of  the  Act,  by  which  a magistrate 
is  empowered,  on  hearing  the  facts,  to  impose 
penalties  not  exceeding  50/.  for  every  day  dur- 
ing which  such  building  shall  so  remain  near 
to  such  dangerous  building. 

On  1 buredaythe  15th  thecase  was  takenbefore 
Mr.  Seeker,  the  presiding  magistrate  at  South- 
wark Police  Office,  Mr.  Ballantine  appearing 
for  Mr.  Boulanger  ; and  Mr.  Ogle  for  Mr. 
Sugden.  Mr.  Ballantine  stated  the  above  facts, 
and  put  in  the  award  ot  the  official  referees  on 
the  question.  He  then  called  in  support  of 
the  same  Mr.  Hudson,  surveyor  to  the  West 
of  England  Insurance;  Mr.  H.  Hobbs,  a ma- 
nufacturing chemist ; and  Mr.  Wilson,  fore- 
man to  Mr.  Boulanger,  who  deposed  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  Mr.  Boulanger’s  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ogle,  at  great  length,  contended  Mr. 
Sugden  did  not  eome  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  in  the  present  case,  and  also  cross- 
examined  the  witnesses. 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  Seeker)  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Sugden  did  come  within  the  ope- 


ration of  the  Act,  and  that  the  business  of  Mr. 
Boulanger  was  of  the  dangerous  nature  pro- 
vided for  by  the  55th  section.  He  would  re- 
serve his  opinion  on  the  question  of  penalties 
for  a week,  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  any  arrangement  they  might  think 
fit  in  the  meantime. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  Guildhall  at  Bristol  has  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  that  so  recently  impended  over 
its  metropolitan  associate.  Though  regarded 
as  fire-proof,  it  is  said  to  have  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  by  fire  on  Tuesday  week,  when  a 
fire  in  an  open  grate  was  found  to  have  so  over- 
heated the  bricks,  forming  the  back  of  the 
chimney,  that  some  woodwork  behind  these 
was  fired,  and  the  new  county  court-room  was 
filled  with  smoke,  the  smell  of  which  revealed 
the  danger  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  floor- 
ing, which  was  partly  burnt,  from  blazing 
into  the  means  of  destroying  the  whole 
building.  The  overheating  of  a flue  beneath 
one  of  the  floors  some  time  ago  occasioned 
serious  alarm,  though  fortunately  observed  just 
in  time  to  prevent  a like  fatal  result. 

The  Bristol  Council  Committee  on 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  have  been  conferring 
with  Mr.  Baly,  who,  as  observed  by  the 
Bristol  Times,  has  had  considerable  experience 
“ in  this  department  of  engineering,”  having 
already  erected  two  sets  of  the  metropolitan 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  and  being  now 
engaged  on  one  of  large  extent  in  Worcester. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  forty  or  fifty  enamelled 
cast-iron  baths,  to  be  let  at  2d.  to  6d.  each.  The 
washing  apartments  will  be  worked  at  the 
rute  of  Id.  an  hour.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  6,000/.,  to  he  raised  by  loan,  repayable  by 
instalments.  The  Rope-walk  near  the  Weir 

is  proposed  as  a site  for  the  new  buildings. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  Winchester,  is  about  to 
be  enlarged.  St.  Thomas’s  Church  there, 
the  construction  and  management  of  which  has 
been  much  objected  to  by  the  local  papers,  on 
account  of  that  common  “crying  evil,”  injus- 
tice to  architects,  and  on  account  of  other 
alleged  “ misconduct,”  in  circumstances,  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted, was  consecrated  on  Friday  last.  No 

spire,  however,  has  been  yet  erected 

Trinity  Church,  Southampton,  after  being  en- 
larged and  altered  from  the  Grajco  Egyptian 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  was  reconsecrated 
on  Thursday  week.  The  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, at  present  under  repair,  is  to  be  re- 
opened on  the  25th  instant.  The  new  Custom- 
house is  to  be  finished,  according  to  contract, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Giles,  the  architect] 
by  the  15th  of  June  next.  Mr,  Docwra,  it 
seems,  has  strongly  recommended  the  continu- 
ance of  the  boring— on  the  Chinese  plan,  as  at 
first,  we  presume — but  “ with  new  rods  of 
greaterstrength”  than  the  “improvedBritish;” 
and,  if  possible,  to  be  henceforth  worked  by  a 
small  steam-engine.  Mr.  Muinwaring,  how- 
ever, has  been  “ requested  to  prepare  a report 
on  the  Chinese  system  of  boring,  and  whether 
he  would  advise  its  continuance  [or  rather  re- 
sumption] at  the  artesian  well,  or  the  boring 
with  rods  [which  lately  gave  wav  while  U9ed 
as  a substitute  for  the  hempen  Chinese  ropes]  ; 
and  whether  ho  was  prepared  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  by  either  mode.”  Mr.  Docwra 
had  offered  his  services  gratuitously,  under 
payment  of  his  travelling  and  other  expenses, 
until  the  successtul  completion  of  the  work, 
when  the  commissioners  might  award  him 
such  remuneration  as  they  pleased.  The 
surveying  officers,  having  reported  in  some 
respects,  it  is  thought,  unjustly  towards  the  new 
“ Consumers  Gas  Company,”  the  promoters  of 
that  company  have  printed  a statement  in  reply, 
from  which,  it  appears,  that  without  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  they  had  formed  an 
opinion  that  the  basis  of  the  estimates  on 
which  the  increased  consumption  of  gas  had 
been  contemplated  was  erroneous;  whereas 
instead  of  Southampton  being  in  a state  of 
stagnation,  as  tlio  surveyors  seem  to  have  im- 
plied or  believed,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
rate  of  progression  in  the  demand  for  gas  has 
increased  upwards  of  66  per  cent,  in  three 
years  in  the  face  of  the  check  of  high  Cost 
which  more  especially  prevailed  until  the  new 
project  began  to  exert  its  justifying  influence 
on  the  old;  and  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gression in  a still  more  accelerated  ratio,  de- 


monstrates the  wrong  that  would  be  done  to 
the  interests  of  the  town  were  a monopoly  al- 
lowed on  calculations  scarcely  made  before 
they  are  outstripped  and  cease  to  be  applicable. 
The  fact  of  two-thirds  of  the  gas  consumers 
having  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  new  com- 
pany too,  was  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
surveyors,  who  are  thought  to  have  thus  and 
otherwise  greatly  impaired  the  authority  of 
their  report. Sandown  church, recently  re- 

built, was  to  be  consecrated  on  Saturday  last. 
The  Cambridge  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  applied  to  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Foster,  on  the  subject  of  a map  of  the  city 
drains. The  demand  for  granite  at  Cam- 

bridge, is  said  to  be  now  so  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  up  the  wood  pavement  in 
London,  that  its  present  price  is  30s.  a 

ton  instead  of  18s.  In  consequence 

of  the  neglect  of  the  gas  rate  collector 
at  Halstead,  in  one  instance,  to  affix 
the  proper  notice  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
churches  and  chapels,  as  required  by  the  Act, 
the  rate  has  been  resisted  by  some  of  the 
1 illuminati,'  whose  love  of  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light  appears  to  have  blazed 
out  afresh,  so  soon  as  the  combustible  material 
of  their  pockets  was  touched  hy  the  rate  col- 
lectors; and  the  rate  has  been  held  to  be  in- 
valid, and  the  summons  to  enforce  payment 

therefore  dismissed. The  Queen  Dowager 

has  contributed  towards  the  fund  for  restoring 
the  interior  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Neots. 

A suite  of  papier  mache  boudoir  furni 

ture,  of  great  splendour  and  elegance,  it  is 
said,  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Jenners  and  Bettridge,  of  Birmingham,  for 
the  young  Queen  of  Spain.  It  consists  of 
eighteen  reclining  chairs,  a sofa,  the  largest 
ever  made  in  this  material,  sofa-table,  light 
ornamented  tables,  conversation  chairs,  and 
ottomans.  The  ornaments  are  chiefly  of  bur- 
nished gold  and  mother  of  pearl,  in  the 
ornate  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with 

groups  of  birds,  fountains,  and  festoons. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Leamington  Pro- 
prietary College  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week, 

by  Dr.  Jephson. A drawing  of  the  proposed 

new  corn  exchange,  to  he  erected  in  the  pre- 
sent Corn  market,  at  Worcester,  is  described 
in  the  local  Journal.  The  perspective  view 
presents  a frontage  of  about  56  feet,  having  an 
open  arcade,  with  gallery  above,  the  same  depth 
as  the  present  covered  foot  pavement.  The 
front  is  divided  into  two  stories,  each  having 
seven  semi-circular-headed  arched  openings, 
the  lower  decorated  by  the  Doric,  and  the 
upper  by  the  Ionic  order  of  Italian  architec- 
ture, and  each  surmounted  by  a balustrade. 
The  interior  dimensions  are  50  feet  wide,  76 
feet  long,  and  40  feet  high.  The  irregular 
shape  of  the  ground  is  counteracted  by  dis- 
posing iron  columns,  to  form  with  the  walls  a 
regular  polygon  of  twelve  sides  ; the  roof  also 
following  the  same  outline.  The  building  is 
intended  to  be  lighted  by  a central  lantern  and 
twelve  skylights.  The  desigu  is  by  Mr.  Henry 

Day,  architect,  of  Worcester. The  new 

school  house  at  Marlley,  Worcestershire, 
founded  by  Lady  Ward  in  March  1846,  is  now 
complete.  It  is  in  the  Pointed  style;  cost 

1,30(1/. Amongst  the  numerous  buildings 

now  or  lately  in  progress  in  Dudley,  are  the 
national  schools  ouilt  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  of  Dudley,  the  architect;  the  Free- 
bodies  school  now  in  progress  ; the  large 
Scottish  church  also  in  course  of  erection  ; 
the  new  jail,  now  nearly  complete ; and  the 
new  town-hall  adjoining  the  jail,  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  a few  months.  Two  cemetries  are 
also  in  course  of  enclosure,  and,  altogether, 
says  the  Worcester  Journal,  the  ‘ town  is  being 
wonderfully  improved.’  The  Middle-row, 
High-street,  is  to  be  pulled  down  (a  spirited  ex- 
ample to  High  Ilolborn), opening  up  to  the  ey  e, 
through  a much-improved  street,  the  view  of 

a very  spacious  market-place. A lunatic 

asy  lum  is  about  to  be  built  for  the  counties  of 

Monmouth  and  Hereford The  parish 

church  of  Marnham,  twelve  miles  from  New- 
ark, has  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  about 
1,000/.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Browning, 
of  Stamford. ■ — A brickmaker  at  Wolver- 

hampton, has  been  fined  in  the  mitigated 
penalty  of  42/.  for  having  removed  some  bricks 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 
The  Sheffield  Museum  of  Alt  Com- 
mittee have  reported  to  the  Council  their 
recommendation  to  select  a site,  and  obtain 
the  requisite  plans  and  estimates,  under  the 
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powers  of  the  recent  act,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Museum  of  Art;  advis- 
ing also  a consideration  of  the  question  of 
accommodation  for  the  council  in  the  same 

building,  with  the  additional  cost,  &c. An 

improvement  Act  is  much  wanted  at  Gainsbro’, 
and  one  firm  there,  it  is  said,  has  agreed  to 
give  100/.  towards  procuring  one.  Some  im- 
provement, however,  is  about  to  be  made  in 

the  paving  of  the  streets. At  Liverpool,  we 

understand  that  the  Sanatory  Committee  have 
the  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town  under 
consideration.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
system  has  been  examined,  and  found  to  be 
in  many  respects  defective.  The  great  error 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  forming  the  public 
sewers  according  to  the  direction  of  particular 
streets,  instead  of  according  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands,  considered 
as  a whole.  The  result  is,  that  many  streets 
and  districts  are  very  imperfectly  drained.  We 
believe  that  a survey  has  been  made  of  the 
existing  sewers  of  the  town,  with  a view  to 
supplying  defects,  and  causing  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  to  work  to  the  same 

end. The  tender  of  Messrs.  C.  Lister 

and  Son,  for  the  erection  ofthe  church  atBalby, 
is  said  to  have  been  accepted.  1'he  works 

are  to,;  be;  prqpeeded  with  immediately. 

The  stone-masons  at  Rochdale  and  its  vicinity, 
who  are  members  of  the  trades’  union,  turned 
out  on  Monday  week  for  an  advance  of  Gd. 
per  day.  They  have  had  4s.  per  day  during 
the  winter,  and  their  demand  now  is  4s.  6d. 
The  masters  contend,  that  under  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade  they  are  not  able  to  give 

the  advance  required. The  proposal  to 

establish  an  athenaeum  in  Bolton  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  subscriptions  already  paid 

are  to  be  returned. Several  liberal 

donations  have  been  received  towards  the 
erection  of  the  new  church,  so  much  needed 
at  Clayton,  and  Mr.  John  Hirst  having 
liberally  given  a site  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  there  is  every  prospect,  says  the  Brad- 
ford Observer , of  the  building  being  speedily 

commenced. A graut  of  6,000/.  for 

a washhouse,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  &c., 
to  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Wakefield,  has  been  granted  at  the  Spring 
Sessions,  with  2,000/.  “ for  certain  apparatus 
therein.” — r— Considerable  improvements  are 
about  to  be  effected  at  Hull,  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
and  a bridge  is  then  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Cottingham  drain,  so  that  a good  road  will  he 
opened  up  direct  from  Jarrett-street,  Bond- 
street,  &c.,  to  the  church.  Other  minor  im- 
provements are  also  talked  of,  and  several 
streets  will  then  be  constructed  leading  to  the 

Dew  church. Such  iB  the  briskness  of  the 

building  trade  in  Kendal,  and  neighbourhood, 
says  a contemporary,  that  masons  and  wallers 
are  almost  as  hard  to  get  as  seed  potatoes. — — 
It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a new  gaol  and 
court-houses  at  Glasgow,  and  convert  the 
present  building  into  an  additional  infirmary. 


MANCHESTER  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  it  appears  to  be  one  of  your  ob- 
jects to  expose  the  abuses  attendant  upon  com- 
petition designs,  and  if  possible,  to  effect  a re- 
formation in  this  department  ofthe  profession, 
I beg  leave  to  bring  under  your  notice,  a late 
competition  for  a Lunatic  Hospital  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Manchester. 

The  terms  of  competition  were,  that  the 
author  of  the  best  design  should  be  engaged 
to  erect  the  building  at  the  usual  commission, 
and  the  second  best  should  receive  100/.,  his 
drawings  becoming  the  property  of  the  trustees. 
The  cost  not  to  exceed  10,000/.,  and  a summary 
of  a few  general  requirements,  number  of  in- 
mates, &c.}  was  given. 

The  designs  were  delivered  on  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  on  the  19ih,  a circular  was  sent 
to  the  authors  of  the  non-selected  designs,  in- 
forming them,  that  their  designs  were  not 
placed  on  the  list,  either  as  the  architect  to  be 
employed  or  the  one  to  receive  the  premium. 
In  this  circular  no  award  is  given,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  successful  candidate  nor  to  the 
second  premium  of  100/.  From  a letter  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  (The 
Examiner ),  it  appears,  that  52  designs  were 
sent  in,  comprising  upwards  of  500  drawings, 
at  an  expense  somewhere  betwixt  2,000/.  and 


3,000/. ; also  that  the  committee  who  were  the 
adjudicators  upon  the  designs,  did  not  meet 
until  ten  days  after  they  were  sent  in. 

You  and  your  professional  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  ot  the  value  of  a decision  made 
by  a few  non-professional  persons  upon  the 
merits  of  such  a number  of  designs,  each  of 
which,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  accommo- 
dation required,  must  have  formed  a study  of 
considerable  time,  even  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced professional  man. 

So  much  for  the  committee.  Now  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  architects  themselves 
(I  should  say  those  of  Manchester)?  While 
they  complain  of  the  discourtesy  with  which 
they  have  been  treated,  they  quite  agree  that 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  is  exactly  what 
they  expected  (for  it  now  comes  out  that  one 
of  their  own  number  is  the  appointed  archi- 
tect), and  that  they  are  quite  certain  it  was 
pre-determined  to  employ  the  architect  into 
whose  hands  the  work  is  now  placed.  If  this 
be  the  case,  then  their  own  simplicity  has  met 
with  its  proper  reward. 

With  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  or 
well-grounded  suspicion,  had  they  had  the  in- 
terest or  honour  of  their  profession  sufficiently 
at  heart,  they  would  not  only  have  refrained 
themselves  from  entering  into  competition,  but 
they  would  have  made  the  facts  or  suspicions 
public,  as  a warning  to  their  professional  bre- 
thren at  a distance,  who  might  thereby  have 
saved  themselves  from  a laborious  and  fruit- 
less expenditure  of  time.  As  one  of  the  latter, 
I have  reason  to  complain  of  this.  M >y  1 
inquire  of  your  numerous  readers  whether  any 
of  them  can  answer  this  queBtikm,- — IF  ho  has 
received  the  second  premium  LWO/.  in  this 
competition,? 

The  discourtesyirfaanifestdd  in  this  lease,  on 
the  part  of  the  tfustfces  ofthe  'RnyalYDtyfirftittry 
of  Manchester,)  and  the  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  architects  tberd,  give  little  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  that  quarter,  in  stilling  ao  abuse 
against  which  all  England  cries  aloud — or  in 
elevating  to  its  proper  level,  a profession  shorn 
of  its  dignity,  lowered  in  its  importance,  and 
treated  with  disrespect  by  those  incompetent 
to  judge  either  of  its  requirements,  its  useful- 
ness, or  its  beauties. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

April,  9,  1847*  Com es. 


FOUL  AIR  FROM  SEWERS. 

Sir,— To  ensure  a perfect  system  of  sewage 
according  to  the  present  most  approved  method, 
ventilating  shalts  (to  carry  the  noxious  gases 
above  the  houses)  are  necessary  appendages  ; 
yet  they  are  rarely  applied  in  consequence  of 
the  expense  or  their  supposed  awkward  ap- 
pearance. Without  them,  however,  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  sewering  still  remains. 

'1  be  foul  air  emitted  from  the  sewers, 
through  gratings  or  defective  traps  (which 
roust  occur  at  certain  changes  of  the  weather), 
still  fiouts  down  the  streets  and  into  the  houses. 
Were  it  possible  to  render  visible  this  floating 
miasma,  we  should  see  our  streets  occupied 
with  suakes  and  scorpions,  and  other  nonde- 
script reptiles,  deadly  to  the  human  race,  in- 
stead of  pure  air  fit  for  the  respiration  of  man. 

It  js, ^however,  acknowledged,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  sewering  in  the  present  day,  when  pro- 
carried  out,  has  reached  a 'high  state  of 
perfection  ; but  as  the  most  necessary  appen- 
dages (ventilating  shafts)  are  often  omitted,  it 
appears  to  me  not  improbable  that,  with  the 
aid  of  chemical  and  other  sciences,  the  system 
of  sewering  might  be  rendered  still  more  effi- 
cient in  a sanatory  and  general  point  of  view 
than  it  has  yet  attained.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  suggest 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  sister  pro- 
fessions, it  might  lead  to  beneficial  results. 
With  that  view  (however  visionarv  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some),  I beg  to  express  my  own  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  I will  do  so  by  simply 
stating,  that  it  may  be  possible,  by  some  chem- 
ical or  other  process,  to  render  the  foul  air, 
generated  within  sewers  or  drains,  perfectly 
innocuous,  or,  which  would  be  equally 
effectual  for  the  intended  object,  that  the 
air  may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  some 
chemical,  or  it  may  be  galvanic  or 
other  process,  in  its  passage  out,  before  it 
mixes  with  the  atmosphere.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  any  simple  or  inexpensive 
means,  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  society. 
The  wonderful  purifying  process  constantly 


going  oq  in  nature,  seems  to  suggest  the  hint  • 
and  the  effect  of  lightning  as  an  occasional 
purifier  of  an  over-charged  atmosphere,  affords 
another  instructive  lesson.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a remedy,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its  prac- 
tical application.  Guillaume. 

Southampton. 


LORD  MORPETH’S  BILL. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Westminster 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  “ Health  of  Towns  Bill,”  have  made 
a report.  With  reference  to  the  new  body 
proposed  to  be  created,  and  its  functions,  they 
remark, — 

“The  functions  of  the  commissioners  have 
hitherto  been  chiefly  connected  with  drainage, 
t.  e.  drainage  of  surface,  and  the  preservation 
of  property  from  inroads  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and 
water-courses,  and  the  conducting  waters  into 
their  proper  channels.  Undoubtedly  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  extended  the  powers  of  com- 
missioners of  sewers,  but  still  they  have  never 
contemplated  the  law  of  sewers  having  imme- 
diate reference  to  sanatory  considerations. 
That  such  a consideration  is  most  important 
your  committee  feel  most  strongly  ; and  your 
committee  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  chief 
provisions  which  are  contained  in  the  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  towns  as  to 
sewerage,  or  rather  in  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment clauses  bill,  in  substance  correspond  with 
those  contained  in  the  bill  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  commission  in  the  pre- 
sent session. 

Your  committee  think  it  right  to  remind  the 
court  that  this  bill  for  the  heulth  of  towns  is 
a general  measure  for  the  whole  country  ; and 
your  committee  cannot  hesitate  to  express 
their  conviction  that  some  measure,  having  for 
its  object  the  improving  tbe  sanatory  condition 
of  all  classes,  would  recommend  itself  to  tbe 
attention  of  the  country.” 

In  respect  of  Westminster,  however,  they 
think  there  are  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
included  by  the  Bill,  but  are  not  disposed  to 
offer  opposition. 

“ Your  committee  have  already  remarked 
that  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  or  rather  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Bill,  contains 
most  valuable  provisions  as  to  drainage,  and 
although  your  committee  think  that  the  court 
, will  probably  be  little  disposed  otherwise  to 
interfere,  yet  they  feel  that  the  public  duty  of 
the  court  will  require  them  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions to  her  Majesty’s  Government,  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  interest  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  public  welfare  may 
dictate.” 

They  think  the  new  commissioners  would 
have  a great  deal  too  much  to  do,  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis. 

“ Your  committee,  from  long  experience  of 
the  necessity,  ini  such  a metropolis,  of  great 
attention  being  given  to  the  drainage,  and  from 
having  so  often  desired  to  obtain  clearer  powers 
from  Parliament,  with  this  vipw,  beg  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  earnest  attention  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  be  respectfully  invited  to 
consider  whether  their  own  most  excellent 
object  and  desire  of  improving  the  sewerage 
may  not  be  put  in  peril  by  an  attempt  in  the 
metropolis  to  mix  up  this  subject  with  so  many 
others.  In  smaller  towns,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  this  bill  could  probably  he  effi- 
ciently executed,  and  no  ’doubt  it  would  then 
confer  great  benefit;  but,  in  the  metropolis, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  it  to  one  body, 
with  amended  and  more  defined  powers,  to 
attend  to  sewers,  making  their  acts  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  some  department  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  as  above  suggested  ? 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  inadequacy 
of  the  operations  of  commissioners  has  arisen 
from  the  want  of  due  powers,  a consequence 
of  the  general  laws  of  sewers  being  originally 
calculated  for  rural,  and  not  for  metropolitan 
districts.  The  same  objection  arises  in  the 
present  measure,  that  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  for  country  towns  is  impracticable  in 
the  metropolis.” 


The  New  Water  Colour  Society. — 
1 he  exhibition  of  the  new  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  now  open,  is  a very  in- 
teresting one;  we  are  compelled,  however,  to 
postpone  any  notice  of  it  for  the  present. 
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ENTRANCE  FROM  THE  PEERS’  LOBBY  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB 
COMPETITION. 

The  'cofrimiftee,  after  much  deliberation,  I 
selected  two  designs  from  the  sixtv-nine  sub- 
joined to 'them,  as  best  entitled  in  their  opinion 
to^jhe  first  and  second  premiums;  buttliede- 
cisiort  )i%'t  with  the  whole  club.  The 

deslWfs  kTe'  suPr  ided,  as  \ye  hear,  in  the  order 
in  ^i^h  Hiey  were  received  by  Mr.  YValcot, 
thfe"  secretary,  ;,and  a box  is  kept  open  two 
hours  et&ft  aay  undfer  the  eye  of  the  committee, 
to 'rec^iVe' tile  votes.  Each  member  receives 
a calrd,  bn  which  he  writes  the  motto  of  the 
design  for  which  he  votes,  and  the  two  designs 
which  have  most  votes  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  premiums. 

We  must  confess  we  have  much  fear  as  to 
the  result.  Mapyof  the  members  will  doubt- 
less be  guided  1)^  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee^ considering  probably  that  they  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  subject  and  taken  proper 
jtdVice.  But  if  any  undue  influence  has  been 

a 


i exerted  by  candidates  on  the  general  body  of 
j members, — and  that  the  endeavour , atull  events, 

I has  been  made,  we  have  complete  evidence, — 
I the  result  may!  he  most  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
astrous, even  though  the  committee’s  se.lyc* 
tibn  was  correct.  In  any  case,  the  members  a.t 
large  must  be  perfectly  incompetent  to  make  a 
proper  selection,  and  if  this  result  be  arrived  at, 
which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  the  case,  it 
must  he  the  result  of  accident,  or  a determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  to  support  the 
views  of  the  committee. 

The  cards  of  more  than  one  candidate  who 
has  degraded  himself  and  his  profession  by 
canvassing  the  committee,  and  making  known 
his  motto,  are  in  our  hands.  Should  the 
design  of  either  of  them  be  selected,  we  shall 
publish  them,  and  probably  obtain  such  an 
investigation  as  will  make  them  hesitate,  on 
another  occasion,  before  they  so  far  commit 
themselves.  The  result  will  be  arrived  at  on 
Tuesday  next. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  it  appeared  that 
the  balance  of  profit  was  6,91 3/.  13s  lfld.,  out 
of, wliich.the.  directors  recommended  a dividend 
of  2 per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  clear  of  in- 
come tax  : —that  the  produce  of  pig  iron  at  the 
works  in  Wales  had  doubled,  and  the  average 
produce  of  coal-was-abeut  300  tons  per  week. 
They  hadnf$o,m  thirty  to  forty  steam-engines 
at  work,  and  from  2,000  to  3,000  men  em- 
ployed in  Wales'  and  Staffordshire.  Up  to  the 
5th  of  March  they  had  been  producing  about 
600  tons  oF  pig-iron  per  week,  and  when  their 
additional  furnaces  were  complete  it  would 
average  1,000  tons  per  week. 


Competition. — A bonus  of  60/.  is  offered 
for  the  best  plan,  with  estimate  specification, 
and  workings-drawings,  of  a general  hospital 
at  Cheltenham,  as  advertized  on  another  page. 
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CARVED  BENCH  ENDS. 

The  above  examples  of  ancient  bench  ends 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Builder. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Brannock,  of  Braunton,  a small  town  in  the 
north  of  Devon.  4 is  from  the  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Ilfracombe,  a port  on  the  north 
coast  of  Devon.  6 is  from  Combe  Martin 
Church.  Combe  Martin  is  a port' on  the  same 
coast,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

5T.  <15 . K. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL-; 

LATERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Botta  Antiquities  of  Ninivchrat  Paris. — 
The  sculptures  of  Chorsabad  are  now  safely 
located  in  the  Louvre,  at  whose  north-east 
corner  they  occupy  three  large  halls— not  yet 
open  to  the  public.  There  are  two  colossal  bulls 
with  men’s  heads,  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Assyrian  palace  ; two  Colossi,  who  stifle 
lions  in  their  arms — and  about  thirty  basso- 
relievos,  most  of  large  size.  The  material  is 
ft  sort  of  alabaster,  yet  *o  soft,  that  it  can  be 


impressed  with  the  nail,  and  on  some  of  the 
sculptures,  which  formed  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  palace,  places  are  quite  erroded  by  the  flow 
of  rain-water.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, the  sculptures  are  perfectly  preserved, 
and  as  sharply  defined,  as  on  the  day  they  were 
completed.  The  style  is,  in  the  main,  grand  ; 
the  execution  smacks  a little  of  the  unhandy 
and  naive , but,  in  parts,  is  very  fine.  First 
glance  even  removes  the  idea  of  Egyptian  pro- 
totypes—they  are  the  monuments  of  art  in- 
choated in  Mesopotamia,  of  which  those  of 
Persia  are  only  faint  imitations,  far  behind  in 
thought  and  execution.  Some  of  the  horses 
on  the  basso-relievos  are  exceedingly  fine, 
reminding  one  of  those  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  In  the  first  room  of  the 
Louvre  are  the  colossal  mouuments ; in  the 
second,  those  taken  from  the  exterior  of  the 
Niniveh  Palace;  in  the  third,  the  remnants  of 
the  interior — which  latter  are,  unfortunately, 
much  injured,  and  some  even  split,  as  the  con- 
flagration had  converted  the  marble  into  lime. 
Some  of  the  great  blocks  have  fissures  from 
top  to  bottom — which  must  have  existed  at  a 
very  remote  period,  as  leaden  cramps  had  been 
applied  to  prevent  further  diaurption.  The 
basso-relievos  represent  religious  processions, 


people  carrying  offers  to  the  gods ; the  besieg- 
ing of  a sea-port  (Tyre  ?)  ; of  a fortress  on  the 
main  land  ; winged  mythological  figures  with 
men’s  or  vultures’  heads — but  no  trace  of  He- 
braic mythology  is  to  be  met  with.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  for  a long  time  to  come, 
these  saloons  (when  opened)  will  be  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  French  Musee  — especially 
when  once  the  most  extensive  row  of  Inscrip- 
tions (cuneiform)  will  have  tohl  their  tale. 

Naples.—  H.  M.  the  King  retires", often  to 
the  palace  of  Caserta,  to  devote, hin^^ (fo  the 
affairs  of  railroads  and  other  imprpve^ents^  I t 
is  intended  to  push  the  lines  from  Ca^epji,  yr 
Capua,  north,  to  the  foot  of  the  Ma|ftse  jnv^an- 
tains,  and  to  lead  them  thence, (perfy^ps.typni  , 
Pieditnonte)  towards  Rome,  Anpqpa,' 'and 
Apulia. — The  draining  and  cultivation  of 
the  barren  places  on  the  sea- coast  occupy  . 
also  much  of  the  thoughts  pf  govern- 
ment; and  Mr.  D’Urso  has  been  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  that  department,  with 
great  powers  and  means. — Amongst  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  capital,  the  new  Custom 
House,  on  the  harbour;  the  splendid  church, 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  in  the  Toledo-street ; 
the  tasteful  new  palace  gardens,  where  two 
huge  palms  have  been  planted  in  the  open  air, 
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deserve  first  to  be  mentioned.  The  bronze 
horses,  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  will  also  soon  be  placed,  and  a bronze 
railing  and  gates,  the  extensive  structures  in 
the  Foritt,  &c.,  will  add  to  the  charms  of  the 
modern  Parthenope.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  given  orders  to  several  Neapolitan  artists  ; 
amongst  which,  the  marble  bust  of  the  king, 
made  by  T.  Angeliui,  is  the  most  important. 
For  the  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Caserta  railway,  a very  fine  medal  has  been 
struck,  presenting,  on  one  side,  the  portrait  of 
the  king,  on  the  other,  the  terminus  near  the 
royal  palace.  The  number  of  art  publications 
and  journals  is  increasing  every  day. 

The  late  Art- Exhibition  at  the  Louvre. — 
One  of  the  first  art  critics  of  France  (Mr. 
Delecluse)  has  put  forth  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  gather 
the  following: — “A  cursory  glance  at  this — 
nay  any  other  art-exhibition,  shews,  that  a 
notable  modification  and  change  take  place  in 
the  taste  and  art-tendencies  of  the  times.  In 
the  composition  of  painters  and  statuaries, 
even  of  first  rank,  in  execution  and  style,  we 
still  find  a desire  to  exaggerate  the  graceful,  to 
offer  incentives  to  sensual  thought — to  rivet,  in 
fine,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  beholder, 
by  scenes  and  attitudes  which  appeal  to  the 
most  inferior  propensities  of  the  human 
mind.  (?)  We  first  began  to  joke  at  the 
Rococo , and  similar  absurdities,  but  now  have 
fallen  into  them  heels  over  head,  without  any 
prospect  even  of  speedy  recovery. 

But  there  is  for  aspiring  artists  a great 
part  to  perform  in  such  times  of  art-perturba- 
tion and  perversion— of  which  the  pendant 
was  the  period  preceding  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  artist  thus  disposed  and 
really  inspired  frpm  above,  would  have  to  make 
one  first  resolve— to  renounce  riches;  which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  for  keep- 
ing the  mind  riveted  on  the  beautiful,  the 
honest,  and  the  true.  I f,  further,  led  by  a pure 
taste,  he  would  abhor  the  mannei'ism  in  senti- 
ment and  form,  and  persevere  on  this  path — 
he  would  finally  succeed.  But  a more  or  less 
long  life  of  hardship  ( vie  dure ) would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  heroic  resolve — no  white 
gloves,  no  glazed  shoes,  which,  perhaps, 
do  not  exactly  shew  want  of  talent,  but  are 
despised  by  the  aspiring.  Such  would  remain 
long  on  the  stools  of  museums  and  galleries — 
would  study  every  hour  of  the  day,  ripen  his 
mind,  cultivate  imagination,  master  his  hand. 

It  was  thus,  that  out  of  the  last  and  feeble 
array  of  pupils  of  the  Caraocis  started,  with 
much  labour,  but  also  great  fame, — the  Pous- 
sins and  the  immortal  Lesueur.  It  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  art-Saturnalia  of  1780,  that 
Louis  David  astonished  France,  in  shew- 
ing his  stern  and  simple  images  like  ghosts — 
apparitions  amongst  a gewgaw  of  tinsel  and 
other  frippery.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
I have  attentively  followed  the  career  of 
artists  who  were  intent  on  discovering  some 
new  system  or  method  of  art.  Some  attempt 
it  by  drowning  themselves  in  the  gulf  of  Go- 
tliicism  ; but  the  impossibility  for  the  artist 
and  beholder  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
allegories  and  forms  nearly  exploded,  has  merely 
produced  some  pastry-cook  specimens — but  no 
real  art-work.  Alter  all,  the  pithy  saying  of 
Voltaire  (somewhat  changed),  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  art : “ Tout  le  genre  est  bon  — hors  le 
vulgaire .” 

Madrid. — The  Casa  de  Correos,  which  has 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  is  destined  for  the  newly  created  de- 
partment of  commerce,  instruction,  and  public 
works  ; the  former  to  occupy  a new  palace  in 
the  Calle  de  Torija.  The  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  has  just  issued  a document,  in  which 
(perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Spain)  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service  is  put  in 
due  relief.  The  ancient  steeples  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  del  Carmen  threaten  destruction,  and  will 
be  examined  by  a commission  of  architects, 
and  probably  be  taken  down.  El  Heraldo 
says,  that  no  one  can  pass  them  without  running, 
and  a Credo  on  his  lips. 

Schwerin. — Amongst  the  different  officers 
who  acted  at  a festival  meeting  of  the  Lodge 
Harpocrates  and  Aurora,  we  find  also  the 
superior  — orders  — Architect  de  Selasinsky, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  service. 

“Inverted''''  Patriotism. — PrinceLichtenstein, 
of  Vienna,  has  just  taken  possession  of  his  new 
palace  in  the  Schneckenstrasse  (Crab-street), 
at  whose  restoration  and  adornment  four 


millions  of  florins  (600,0001.)  have  been  spent 
during  a period  of  eight  years.  His  grace 
plumes  himself  on  the  ambiguous  merit  of  not 
having  employed  therein  any  thing  of  national 
industry,  but  brought  every  article  of  furniture 
or  ornament  from  France  and  England. 

Franklin's  Grave. — The  place  where  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  great  man  rest 
now,  is  merely  designated  by  a simple 
rough  stone  in  the  cemetery  of  Arch- 
street, Philadelphia.  The  compositors  of 
Rochester,  U.S.,  have  lately  decided  on  erect- 
ing a monument  to  their  great  protore.  As, 
however,  the  cemetery  of  Arch-street  belongs 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  apprehended, 
that  they  will  not  agree  to  the  erection  of  any 
thing  showy  or  ornamental  within  its  pre- 
cincts. 


ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS 
FROM  LIGHTNING.* 

It  would  be  a labour  of  much  time  to  re- 
cite the  records  of  the  serious  effects  of 
disrupted  discharges  of  electricity  upon  unpro- 
tected buildings,  &c.,  that  are  collected;  we 
need  only  go  back  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  years,  such  as  those  of  the  partial 
destruction  of  St.  Martin’s  and  Sr.  Michael’s 
Churches,  Liverpool  ; St.  Michael's,  Black- 
rock,  Ireland  ; and  nearer  to  this,  Brixton 
Church,  early  in  1842  ; and  our  own  church, 
St.  Martin’s  in-the-Fields,  later  in  the  same 
year,  to  illustrate  the  awful  and  dangerous 
nature  of  a discharge  of  this  element  upon 
buildings  unprotected  from  its  fury. 

The  results  of  experimental  inquiry  and 
practical  application  have  shewn  that  in  the 
consideration  of  conductors  they  should  (1)  be 
composed  of  the  best  conducting  metal  (com- 
mercially considered) ; (2)  they  should  pos- 
sess a perfect  continuity  in  all  their  parts;  (3) 
they  should  have  the  greatest  electrical  capa- 
city, and  (4)  in  form  should  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  surface  for  a given  quantity  of  ma- 
terial. Where  these  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
their  application  to  buildings  require  the  first 
consideration — their  superior  terminals  should 
be  securely  fixed  above  the  highest  immedi- 
ately surrounding  object,  and  be  continued  in 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  line  to  the  earth, 
being  in  their  course  downward  fixed  closely 
and  securely  to  the  external  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, terminating  at  their  inferior  extremity, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  the  wall 
dipping  downwards.  Where  practicable,  they 
should  be  continued  into  some  well,  drain,  or 
damp  place  away  from  the  building.  Another 
and  important  point,  about  which  there  has 
until  lately  been  much  cavil,  is,  that  not  only 
should  the  conductor  be  fixed  close  to  the  wall, 
but  be  connected  also  with  all  the  principal 
metallic  surfaces  in  the  building.  To  fulfil 
the  first  condition,  copper,  as  a material  for  the 
construction  of  conductors,  has  been  found  the 
best  in  a commeicial  point  of  view;  for  the 
second  and  third  conditions,  copper-rods, 
copper-chain,  copper  tube,  flat  copper  strips, 
and  copper-wire  rope,  have  been  severally 
proposed,  recommended,  applied,  and  tested. 
To  fulfil  the  fourth  condition,  copper  strips, 
copper  tubes,  and  copper-wire  ropes  have  been 
also  proposed  and  tried. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  relative 
merits,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  the 
several  forms  in  the  order  as  recited  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  consideration,  begin- 
ning with  the  copper  rod.  This  form  has  been 
applied  the  most  extensively  ; the  mean  dia- 
meter of  those  erected  is  half  an  iuch,  or  an 
inch ; they  have  been  applied  to  churches, 
towers,  monumental  pillars,  chimney-shafts, 
.and  high  buildings  of  every  kind,  with  success. 
The  objections  to  this  form,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  others,  are,  that  for  plain  and 
straight  buildings,  such  as  the  gable  end  of 
houses,  for  chimney-shafts,  & c. ; 1st,  the 
number  of  joints  render  the  perfect  continuity 
dependant  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  work- 
men employed  ; 2nd,  the  expense  of  making 
these  joints  ; 3rd,  the  greater  cost  for  a given 
surface,  &c.  For  other  forms  of  buildings,  as 
spires,  towers,  &c.,  where  the  conductors  re- 
quire to  be  bent,  set,  and  fitted  in  various  posi- 
tions, the  waste  of  material  in  cutting,  and 
the  time  required  in  applying  and  connecting 
the  lengths  of  rod,  and  the  expense  attendant 

*^From  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  engineer,  referred  to  last 


thereon,  are  amongst  the  principal  objections. 
The  chain  possesses  no  advantage  oyer  the  rod 
conductor  for  buildings. 

The  next  form  is  that  of  the  tube.  When 
intended  for  buildings,  this  form,  if  of  suffi- 
cient size,  possesses  equal  advantages  with  the 
rod;  but  in  addition  to  having  the  disadvan- 
tages of  that  form  in  a much  greater  degree,  is 
besides  more  easily  injured,  and  after  a time 
broken.  For  marine  purposes,  the  same  rea- 
sons for  its  inapplicability  exist  as  in  the  copper 
rod. 

Flat  copper  strips,  or  ribands,  for  building 
purposes,  possess  no  advantages  over  the  rod, 
and  are  as  difficult  of  application,  and  consider- 
ably more  expensive. 

The  next  and  last  form  of  conductor  to  which 
we  have  to  draw  attemion  is  the  patent  copper 
wire-rope.  This  form  completely  fulfils  the 
several  conditions  recited  in  a former  paper, 
viz.,  it  is  composed  of  the  best  conducting 
metal  (commercially  considered),  it  possesses 
the  most  perfect  continuity  of  its  parts,  it  has 
ample  electrical  capacity,  and  its  form  .gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  surface  for  the  quantity 
of  material  employed.  It  meets  the  objections 
urged  against  copper  rods,  as  regards  the 
shortness  of  the  lengths  in  which  that  material 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  consequent  number 
of  pieces  and  joints  necessary  in  the  formation 
of  a conductor  for  a high  building,  as  the  rope 
can  be  produced  in  extremely  long  lengths;  it 
is  applied  much  more  readily*  and  with  greater 
facility  adapted  to  angles  and  other  forms  and 
surfaces  ; it  is  easier  fixed  and  in  much  less 
time,  at  a considerably  less  cost.  It  possesses 
all  the  enumerated  conditions  of  a perfect  and 
sufficient  electric  conductor,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  method  of  applying  chains,  without 
the  objections  which  attend  that  form  of  con- 
ductor. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  re- 
lative capacities  and  powers  of  the  metals 
which  stand  first  on  the  list  as  the  best  con- 
ductors of  electricity  ; for  it  wa3  observed  by 
Dr.  Priestly  and  others  that  an  electrical  ex- 
plosion which  scarcely  heated  a copper  wire 
of  a given  diameter,  entirely  dissipated  an  iron 
rod,  of  more  than  twice  its  diameter.  Now  of 
the  common  metals  of  commerce,  if  lead  be 
taken  as  unity  (=  1) — tin  is  = 2 — iron  = 2-5 
— zinc  = 4,  and  copper  = 12.  Thus,  copper 
is  twelve  times  a better  conductor  than  lead, 
and  five  times  better  than  iron.  Of  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  &c.,  which  are  superior  to 
copper,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  the  re- 
lative powers,  their  commercial  value  precludes 
their  use  for  the  practical  purpose  of  con- 
ductors, but  they  possess  an  advantage  in  ano- 
ther respect  over  copper,  &c.,  viz.,  that  they 
are  less  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  resist 
oxydation  (especially  the  latter  metal),  and 
preserve  their  conducting  power  unchanged; 
in  consequence  of  which  platina  in  particular, 
is  applied  to  the  fine  points  of  the  finial  or  61^ 
per lor  termini  of  copper  conductors,  as  copper, 
when  worked  under  the  hammer  and  drawn 
down  to  a fine  point,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  years,  gradually  moulders  away  and  rots 
off. 


Cambridge.  — The  Public  Club-Chamber 
scheme  formed  the  subject  of  a special  meet- 
ing, on  Thursday  week,  when  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  citizens  who  had  undertaken 
the  preliminary  arrangements  was  presented 
and  read.  This  report  merely  represented  the 
purposes  to  which  such  an  edifice  as  that 
proposed  might  be  most  advantageously  de- 
voted, the  sources  whence  the  requisite  funds 
might  be  derived,  &c.,  as  already  more  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  The  Builder.  Although 
no  precise  estimate  of  cost  had  been  obtained, 
Mr.  Ekin  spoke  of  an  estimate  of  11,000/.  for 
‘ the  original  plan,’  not  so  extended  as  the  pre- 
sent one,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bradwell, 
would  not  cost  more  than  15,000/.,  although  the 
monstrous  sum  of  70,000/.  had  been  hinted  at, 
probably  by  some  one  adverse  to  the  proposal. 
Cambridge,  he  thought,  could  surely  grapple 
with  the  more  moderate  sum  required.  The 
corporation  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
the  whole  subject.  King's  College  Chapel  has 
of  late  had  a painted  window  added  to  it.  The 
subject  represents  the  scene  of  ‘ the  Brazen 
Serpent.’  Four  of  the  old  windows  on  either 
side  have  now  been  cleaned,  and  the  next  will 
be  taken  down  immediately  after  the  installa- 
tion of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort. 
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An  average  verdict,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
affording  a precedent  of  rather  a novel  order, 
lately  resulted  from  the  laying  of  twelve 
sagacious  heads  together  in  a jury-box  at  the 
Maidstone  assizes.  One  of  the  twelve,  during 
a dispute  among  the  corps  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  damages  to  which  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  in  the  case  of  Gardener,  of  the  Globe 
tavern,  Mile  End-road,  near  Bow,  against  the 
directors  of  the  North  Woolwich  Railway 
Company,  for  trespass,  suggested  that  they 
should  take  the  average  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  amount  of  damages  to  which  each  thought 
the  plaintiff  entitled,  by  dividing  it  by  twelve, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  average 
result,  137/.,  was  actually  given  in  and  recorded 
as  their  [unanimous?]  verdict!  If  the  imma- 
culate twelve  could  only  estimate  the  precise 
amount  of  guilt  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  twelve  enlightened 
ideas  on  that  score,  much  difficulty  and  invo- 
luntary fasting,  at  least,  might  be  avoided  by 
this  new  sort  of  unanimity  in  verdicts,  anil 
perhaps  after  all  as  sagacious  a result  be  fre- 
quently arrived  ut,  minus  all  the  trouble,  ab- 
surdity, and  compulsion  occasioned  by  the  con- 
flict between  empty  stomachs  and  stubborn 

scruples  of  conscience. In  Robertson’’ s 

Monthly  Railway  Record  there  is  a rather 
curious  account  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  the  South-Western  Company  have  had 
to  encounter  in  threading  their  way  towards 
the  metropolitan  terminus  of  their  line  amongst 
iookers-out  for  compensation.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a draper  in  Westminster-road  made 
the  modest  demand  of  120,000/.  for  the  plant 
and  goodwill  of  his  business,  after  causing 
much  expense  and  delay.  Rapacity,  in 
this  instance,  however,  overreached  its  own 
mark,  for  the  liberal  offers  which  had  been 
pertinaciously  refused  were  at  length  with- 
drawn, and  1 a deviation  of  a few  yards’  at.  once 
dissolved  the  bright  visions  of  Aladdin’s  lamp. 
Another  worthy,  a dealer  in  bacon  and  cheese, 
whose wholeconcern,  ‘good-will’  andall, would 
not  have  realized  1,500/.,  demanded  nearly 
5,000/.;  but  a jury  awarded  less  than  the 
Company  offered,  namely,  half  the  sum  ; and 
the  very  next  day  after  vacating  the  premises, 
the  canny  provision  merchant  made  * a devia- 
tion of  a few  yards’  on  his  own  account,  and 
re-established  himself  at  once  into  the  well- 
disposed-of  ‘ good-will  ’ of  his  own  business, — 
an  article  which  he  is  probably,  like  the  dog- 
dealer  with  his  stock-cur,  as  ready  to  dispose 
of  to  advantage  over  again  as  ever.  The  Com- 
pany have  already  expended  3,000,000/.  of 
money  on  their  line  from  the  coast,  to  Nine 
Elms,  and  after  reducing  their  fares  to  a 
minimum,  have  engaged  to  expend  800,000/. 
more  in  extending  ir,  throiVgh  densely-popu- 
lated and  noxious  neighbourhoods,  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  metropolis.  Owing  to  j 
the  opposition  just  instanced,  however, 
the  capital  required  will  considerably  exceed 

1 ,000,000/. The  express  trains  between 

Paddington  and  Exeter  are  to  be  accelerated 
in  speed  to  the  rate  of  48f  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages, so  as  to  complete  the  distance 

in  4 hours  instead  of  4£  as  heretofore. 

A contract  for  1,000  houses  has  lately  been 
entered  into,  to  be  built  at  Stratford,  chiefly  for 
the  convenience  of  persons  in  the  employment 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  who  intend 
to  remove  their  workshops  and  manufactories 
there,  and  to  call  it  Stratford  New  Town.  Pre- 
parations are  also  being  made  for  the  erection 
of  a large  number  of  houses  on  an  eligible  site 
near  the  next  station  on  the  line  at  Ilford,  to 
which  the  name  of  1 lford-on-Railway  will  be 
given. The  station  at  Ely  is  to  be  length- 
ened GO  feet. The  Trent  Valley  line  was 

traversed,  first  time,  by  Mr.  Brassy,  the 
chief  contractor,  on  the  16th  instant.  Except 
a portion  at  Stafford,  the  lino  is  said  to  be  all 
sufficiently  completed.  The  Tamwortli  station 
is  a large  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

The  bridge  of  the  Sheffield  and  Great 

Grimsby,  which  is  to  cross  the  Trent  about 
a mile  above  Gainsbro’,  has  made  consi- 
derable progress.  A great  number  of  piles 
have  been  driven,  but  orders  were  received  a 
few  days  since  that  the  works  should  be  sus- 
pended. The  bridge,  according  to  the  present 
plan,  was  to  cross  the  l iver  at  an  inclination  of 
40  degrees,  but  it  seems  that  the  Trent  Com- 
pany are  desirous  that  it  should  cross  it  at  right 
angles.  To  effect  this,  it  is  proposed  to  direct 


the  course  of  the  current  into  a new  channel, 
and  cut  off  a long  curve  in  the  river.  A plan 
was  some  time  ago  proposed  by  Mr.  Lis- 
ter (late  of  Doncaster),  the  architect  of  the 
contractors,  to  change  the  curve  of  the  line  of 
railway  itself,  and  to  cross  the  river  about  100 
yards  lower  than  at  present  proposed,  which  it 

would  at  right  angles,  as  required. The 

viaduct  of  300  yards  at  Leeds,  on  the  Leeds, 
Dewsbury  and  Manchester,  is  to  be  put  under 
contract. *The  works  for  widening  the  en- 

trance of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  into 
Liverpool  are  proceeding  rapidly  at  Olive 

Mount  and  Broad  Green. The  Kendal  and 

Windermere  line  was  favourably  inspected  by 
Captain  Symmons,  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
public  opening  was  announced  for  the  Monday 
following.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  lake  district,  this  line  presents  a 
quick  succession  of  cuttings  and  embank  meuts. 
The  chief  difficulties  were  those  presented  by 
the  rock  cuttings  at  Bowston,and  on  the  brink 
of  the  descent  into  the  vale  of  Windermere. 
The  cutting  at  this  summit  amounts  to  more 
than  90,000  cubic  yards.  Another  difficulty, 
by-the-bje,  originated  in  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation  in  so  rural  and  solitary  a dis- 
trict for  those  scarcely  fashionable  ‘ lake 
visitors,’  the  ‘ navvies.’  The  number  of  men 
employed  on  the  line  has,  at  times,  amounted 
to  above  1,100,  and  of  horses  to  95,  but  the 
horse-power  has  latterly  been  superseded 
bv  a locomotive.  The  contract  lias  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  John  Stephenson  and 
Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harris, 
the  company’s  epgjng^.j^-y^R  is  alleged 
that  one  gentlemau  engaged  jp  the  di- 
reclion  of  the  Maryport  and  Qarlis^  line  is 
partly  solicitor  to  the  company,  ^hd  moreover 
auditor  of  their  aqpounts,  and  tjiat  apo,t,her 
took  upon  himself  the  spppl/of  paper,  while  a 
third,  with  a very  appropriate  ntpne,,  supplies 
it  with  wood  or  timber.  We  wonder  whether 
the  auditor  taxes  the  lyivyer's  accounts  for  bu- 
siness which  the  director  orders  to  be  per- 
formed. These  do  not  appear  to  he  the  first 
abuses  alleged  against  parties  connected  with 
this  surely  somewhat  loosely-conducted  line; 
for  lately  a contractor  was  charged  with  im- 
properly presenting  a cask  of  wine,  aud  a late 
confidential  and  leading  official  with  receiving 

it. The  carriage?  on  the  Caledonian  line,  it 

seems,  are  to  be  “ a pattern  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.” They  are  to  be  so  high  as  to  admit  of 
standing  room,  and  to  have  double  bottoms: 
with  felt  stuffing,  as  a non-conductor  of  both 
noise  and  cold.  The  second  class  ones,  too,: 
are  to  be  lined  interiorly  with  polisliej]  ma- 
hogany, and  have  stuff-bottomed  seats,  plate- 
glass  doors,  side  lights,  and  interior  lamps,  hut 
without  “ arm  chair”  divisions,  which  number 
two  will  doubtless  willingly  resign  to  num- 
ber one  under  such  circumstances.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  the  difference  of  classes  will  con- 
sist in  little  else  than  th e prestige  appertaining 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  of  course  in  the 
difference  of  price.  Even  the  third  class 
carriages  are  to  have  plate-glass  windows  and 
interior  lamps,  though  less  decoration,  but 

equally  well  secured  from  the  weather. 

While  perusing  an  intimation  in  the  Berwick 
Hoarder. , that  the  North  British  station  at 
Castlegate,  Berwick,  was  shewing  unequivocal 
^fpptpms.  of  instability  or  decay,  and  was  to 
l*j  partly  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  we  felt  half 
persuaded  that  the  station  alluded  to,  though 
called  a British  station,  was  more  probably 
some  old  Roman  station,  which  bad  stood  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  of  centuries,  but  had 
at  length  succumbed  to  that  mighty  power 
which  not  even  vitrified  forts  nor  Roman  ce- 
ment can  for  ever  withstand.  But  the  less 
equivocal  allusion  to  the  same  noble  edifice  as 
“ the  railway  station-house  ” at  once  dispelled 
our  illusion,  and  assured  us  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  it  was  no  rude  structure  reared  by 
ourbarbarous  old  ancestors— British  or  Roman 
— but  an  edifice  possessing  all  the  accumula- 
tive advantages  of  their  still  more  old  and  more 
mature  posterity,  which  bad  thus  been  at  length 
compelled  to  bend  its  noble  head  before  the 
breeze  at  least,  if  not  the  battle , of  the  busy 
bustling  nineteenth  century.  A “ temporary 
office  is  to  be  erected  till  the  permanent 

station  shall  have  been  restored.” 

The  excavations  for  the  Lyons  Railway 
have  brought  tu  light,  not  far  from  the  gates 
ofMelun,  a number  of  tombs  of  great  interest 
to  the  antiquary.  At  a depth  of  no  more  than 
two  feet,  eighteen  stone  sarcophagi  have  been 


discovered.  The  chaste  and  simple  form  and 
the  large  dimensions  of  these  sarcophagi  are 
said  to  give  them  a majestic  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance. They  run  from  east  to  west.  A 
number  of  medals,  vases,  arms,  and  other  ob- 
jects, have  been  discovered  near  them. 

The  atmospheric  line  of  rail  from  Paris 

to  St.  Germain,  was  inaugurated  and  opened 

for  traffic  on  Wednesday  week. King 

Louis  Philippe,  it  is  said,  intends  forming  a 
short  line  at  his  own  cost  from  Corbeil  to 
Fontainebleau,  for  the  holiday  convenience  of 
the  Parisians  who  might  thus  run  to  or  fro  in 

a couple  of  hours. A Carlsruhe  mechanic 

is  said  to  have  invented  a new  locomotive  for 
steep  gradients  of  22  feet  per  mile,  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  from 

Carlsruhe  to  Switzerland. The  line  from 

W arsaw  to  Moscow  has  been  approved  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  General  Dehn,  the  builder 
of  the  Warsaw  Citadel,  lias  been  instructed  to 
undertake  its  formation.  It  is  to  join  near 
Moscow  with  the  Sr.  Petersburg  line,  which  is 
to  be  completed  to  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of 
next  year.  Besides  the  local  peasants,  50,000 
workmen  are  to  he  employed  on  this  latter 
line.  Another  from  Moscow  to  Odessa  is  con- 
templated.  An  American  visitor  to  “the 

old  country,”  while  contrasting  American  with 
British  lines  of  railway  , in  the  New  York 
Tribune .remarks,  that  “the  English  railways 
are  admirable.  The  roads  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  ours.  The  country  being  old,  the  soil 
has  got  consistency,  and  is  not  afflicted  with 
that  pulpy  spunginess  that  characterises  the 
surface  of  a new  country.  You  will  find  no 
corduroy  post-roads  here  as  in  Georgia  or  Ala- 
bama, nor  lines  of  rail 'over  which  milk  may 
be  churned  to  butter  every  five  miles.  Indeed, 
the  roads  ought  to  bA  good  — a country  small 
in  extent,  thickly,  aye,  densely,  populated,  with 
a thousand  year?  of  age  and  enormous  wealth 
—besides  being  continually  well  raxed,  should 
present  some  perfection  in  road-making,  mote 
than  could  he  expected  from  a partial  wilder- 
ness thirty  times  its  size,  and  as  yet  hardly 
drained  of  a morass.” 


THE  THOUSAND  POUNDS— PRIZE 
PAINTINGS. 

In  reply  to  the  long  advertised  premium  of 
1 ,000/.  for  the  best  oil  painting  of  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  River  Jordan,  not  less  in 
size  than  12  feet  by  10  feet,  eleven  pictures 
have  been  submitted  to  the  proposer  of  the 
prize,  and  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the 
(late)  Chinese  Exhibition  Room  at  Hyde- 
Park-corner.  Some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  number  is  so  small;  but  we 
do  not  participate  in  it ; wondering  rather  that 
with  so  little  assurance  of  a satisfactory  result, 
any  artists  were  led  tb  respond  to  the  offer! 
The  artists  (if  we  may  venture  so  to  term  all 
the  gentlemen  who  have  submitted  works), 
giving  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  paint- 
ings hang,  are, — Messrs.  Howard,  Robertson, 
Sebbers,  Fisk,  D.  Scott,  Hutchings,  John 
Wood,  Aphugh,  Ziegler,  Browning  , and 
Aglio.  The  majority  of  them  are  quite  beyond 
criticism.  Mr.  Wood’s  picture  would  have 
our  vote,  were  we  obliged  to  give  one,  but  what 
the  decision  will  really  he  remains  to  he  seen. 
The  artists  were  themselves  called  on  firstto  se- 
lect the  ten  best,  which  they  did  ; they  have  now 
topoiut  out  the  best  five,  and  then  from  those 
the  giver  of  the  prize  will  make  the  final  selec- 
tion. We  look  with  mistrust  on  the  whole 
proceeding. 


A New  Cat h ed ra l. — The  Antigua  papers 
report  a discussion  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
on  the  motion  to  grant  a further  sum  of  10,00(1/. 
for  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
John’s  ; the  sum  of33,000/.  sterling,  previdhsty 
granted,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  finish 
it.  Mr.  Ledeatt  called  it  “ an  ill  proportioned 
structure,  requiring  at  least  1 0 feet  additional 
height,  surmounted  by  two  ill-looking  resem- 
blances of  pepper-boxes.”  The  editor  of  the 
Antigua  Observer  says  : “ Mr.  Lodeatt’s  com- 
parison will  doubtless  provoke  a smile,  not  so 
much  for  its  singularity  as  from  its  real  truth- 
fulness; 33,000/.  ought  to  produce  a more 
comely  and  appropriate  structure  than  the 
monstrous  pile  that  seems  to  frown,  like  some 
barn-like  citadel,  upon  the  summit  of  our 
town.”  The  vote,  however,  was  passed. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  “ CITY  ” CHURCHES. 

“ A Londoner  ” writing  to  us  on  this 
subject,  proposes  as  follows: — Whenever  it 
should  be  found  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
a new  street  or  for  any  other  public  improve- 
ment, to  remove  any  of  these  sacred  edifices 
(which  may  be  justly  termed  the  glory  of  our 
metropolis),  that  accurate  plans  and  drawings 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  taken,  and  the  build- 
ing then  carefully  taken  down  stone  by  stone, 
and  removed  to  other  parts  of  London  or  the 
suburbs,  where  new  churches  would  otherwise 
be  built,  there  to  be  re-erected  according  to 
the  original  design. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  putting 
this  idea  in  practice.  Thus  it  was  only  a few 
weeks  ago,  that  you  mentioned  that  there  were 
ten  new  churches  about  to  be  built  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras ; now  as  we  have 
churches  enough  and  to  spare  (for  the  reasons 
enumerated  by  “An  Architect”)  in  the  city; 
would  it  not  be  well  to  remove  some  of  them 
to  St.  Pancras,  and  thus  save  them  from  the 
destroyer. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

HEALTH  OF  MARYLEBONE. 

A special  Court  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  Westminster,  was  held  on  the  1 6th, 
Gapt.  Bague,  H.N.,  in  the  chair. 

The  court  was  specially  summoned  for  this 
day  to  take  into  consideration  a report  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  last  court  by  the  surveyor,  re- 
commending the  entire  re-arrangement  and  re- 
construction of  the  sewers  in  the  district  of 
All  Souls,  Marylebone^  eastward  of  Portland- 
place,  which  report  was  accompanied  by  ela- 
borate maps  and~plans; 

The  report  was  read  by  the  clerk,  which, 
in  the  outset,  took  a review  of  the  sanatory  re- 
quirements of  the  parish  of  All  Souls,  embrac- 
ing a population  of  nearly  27,000  persons,  re- 
siding in  3,000  tenements,  chiefly  of  a third- 
rate  description,  making  an  average  of  nine 
persons  to  each  house.  That  the  average 
number  of  deaths  in  this  district  was  as  one 
in  twenty-five  ; while  in  that  of  the  adjoining 
district  of  Christ  church,  it  only  reached  one 
in-  fifty-nine ; and  the  average  mortality  in  the 
entire  of  Marylebone,  was  something  under 
one  in  forty  four.  The  report  described  the 
district  as  not  naturally  unhealthy,  but  that 
there  was  a great  want  of  proper  sewage  in  the 
district  of  All  Souls,  as  in  many  parts  no  re- 
gular sewers  existed  ; in  others,  in  consequence 
of  being  formed  on  no  regular  system,  they 
were  choked  up  with  refuse  matter,  and  were 
worse  than  useless,  by  the  exhalation  of  the 
most  foetid  vapours  ; while  other  evils  were  to 
be  found  in  sewers  with  paved  bottoms,  having 
no  adequate  fall  to  the  point  of  discharge. 
Iu  adJition  to  these  remarks,  some  valuable 
suggestions  of  improvement  were  introduced. 
The  report,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  plans  proposed,  when  the  new  sewers 
were  formed  upon  a uniform  system  of  levels, 
a regular  current  of  water  would  run  en- 
tirely through  them  until  it  arrived  at  oppo- 
site points,  when,  coming  in  connection  with 
other  sewers,  it  would  divide  and  subdivide,  so 
as  entirely  to  traverse  and  keep  up  a perpetual 
flow  through  them  so  far  as  the  body  of  water 
would  allow,  and  when  the  supply  of  water 
was  regular  and  abundant,  there  was  no  doubt 
they  would  keep  themselves  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Jn  addition  to  the  advantages  from 
connecting  sewers  together,  it  would  give  faci- 
lities for  keeping  up  a constant  circulation 
of  air  throughout  the  whole  of  them.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  was  21,000/. 

The  report  was  received  with  approbation 
throughout,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan,  newsewer9  were 
ordered  from  Ber wick-street,  along  Wells- 
street,  to  Foley-street ; improvement  of  the 
main  sewer  from  Foley-place,  and  a continua- 
tion of  sewer  to  the  end  of  Charles-street,  by 
which  the  drainage  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
would  he  considerably  improved  ; and  a new 
sewer  from  Little  Carter-9treet  to  Regent- 
street.  


Plymouth  Cemetery  Competition. — 
Messrs. Hamilton  and  Medland’s  plan  has  been 
selected  for  the  Plymouth  cemetery,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  commenced  immediately.  Mr. 
Wightwick,  of  Plymouth,  obtained  the  second 
premium. 


THE  BUILDER. 


©omeponuencF. 

VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Sir, — If  Professor  Faraday  be  correctly  re- 
ported in  The  Builder  of  the  3rd  of  April, 
relative  to  Mr.  Barry’s  plan  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  new  House  of  Lords,  I fear  that 
Mr.  Barry  will  he  much  disappointed  in  its 
practical  application.  Permit  me,  Sir,  in  your 
character  of  a public  man,  to  take  the  liberty 
to  inform  you  from  what  data  I arrive  at  this 
conclusion. 

Viz.,  because  the  pure  warm  air  admitted  at 
the  cornice  must  be  under  all  circumstances, 
at  a much  lower  temperature  than  the  ascend- 
ing vitiated  air  ; for  if  it  is  not  two-thirds,  of  the 
former,  from  its  greater  buoyancy,  being  less 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  moisture, 
it  will  float  along  the  ceiling,  and  be  drawn 
off  at  the  place  ol  egress  for  the  vitiated  air. 

Because,  although  in  a crowded  house  the 
ascending  vitiated  air  may  be  at  a temperature 
of  from  65  to  70  degrees  at  breathing  point 
(five  feet  from  the  floor),  it  may  not  in  a thin 
House  exceed  the  temperature  of  from  55  to 
60  degrees,  which  will  become  lowered  in  tem- 
perature to  from  45  to  50  degrees  in  its  ascent 
to  the  ceiling,  partly  caused  by  its  becoming 
partially  mixed  with  the  cooler  descending 
current  of  pure  warm  air,  and  thereby  negative 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  the  process  of  ven- 
tilation. 

Because,  for  the  before-mentioned  reasons, 
the  temperature  of  the  pure  warm  air  admitted 
at  the  cornice,  must  not  in  a thin  House  ex- 
ceed 45  degrees,  this  air  in  its  descent  to  the 
floor  coming  in  contact  with  the  windows  and 
walls,  will  thereby  be  condensed  or  lowered 
in  temperature,  and  descend  upon  the  heads  of 
the  members  sitting  nearest  the  walls  (breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  from  55  to  60  degrees),  at 
a temperature  varying  from  35  to  40  degrees. 

Because  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pure  warm  air  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vitiated  air,  necessary  to  preserve 
the  relative  degree  of  temperature,  to  cause 
the  pure  warm  air  to  descend,  and  the  vitiated 
air  to  ascend,  and  be  drawn  off  (the  latter  of 
which,  especially,  must  necessarily  fluctuate  in 
temperature,  at  every  considerable  sudden 
change  in  the  number  of  members  in  attend- 
ance during  the  night’s  debate),  will  be  found 
in  practice  much  too  complicated  to  be  safely 
delegated  to  the  management  of  any  person, 
however  attentive  and  intelligent. 

The  experiments  mentioned  by  Professor 
Faraday  will  prove  a deceptive  test  of  the 
merits  of  the  plan;  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  warming  and  ventilating  an  empty  room. 

Professor  Faraday  justly  observed  that  ven- 
tilation appears  easy  in  theory,  but  proves 
difficult  in  practice.  As  a summer  ventila- 
tion, Mr.  Barry’s  plan  will  not  he  subject  to  all 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  winter  season. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Joseph  Cundy. 

Kensington,  April  15th. 


exhibition  of  manufactures  at.  squirt v . 

OK  ARTS. 

Sir, — I,  in  common  with  a great  many 
others,  being  manufacturers,  operatives, 
housemen,  salesmen,  and  dealers  in 
goods,  having  experienced  great  pecuniary  loss 
and  inconvenience  (the  particulars  of  which  I 
will  offer  you  in  detail  shortly)  from  the  want 
of  schools  of  design  in  this  country,  feel 
much  pleasure  and  gratification  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  British  manufactures  has  been  opened 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Strand.  To 
the  council  of  that  institution  and  the  promo- 
ters of  the  exposition,  our  best  thanks  aie  ten- 
dered. We  would,  respectfully,  solicit  that 
you  insert  in  your  next,  the  following  list  of 
houses  at  which  free  admissions  may  be  ob- 
tained, stating  that  the  exhibition  is  open  from 
eleven  till  four,  daily,  excepting  Wednesday, 
and  that  it  finally  closes  on  Saturday,  the  30th 
instant.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

April  19.  H.B. 

Mr.  Pratt,  118,  New  Bond-street ; Mr.  Ten- 
nant, 149,  Strand  ; Mr.  Millington,  65,  Strand  ; 
Mr.  Greensill,  148,  Strand  ; Mr.  Mortlock, 
250,  Oxford-street ; Dir.  Phillips,  359,  Oxford- 
street;  Mr.  White,  210,  Regent- street ; Mr. 
Graves,  6,  Pall  Mall ; Mr.  Colnaghi,  13,  Pall 
Mall;  Mr.  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street;  Dir.  Cun- 
dell,  12,  Piccadilly;  Mr.  Pickering,  177,  Pic- 
cadilly ; DIessrs.  Grant  and  Griffith,  corner  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Ludgate-hill.  . 


HHiacsUatwa* 

Cost  of  Improvement  Bills. — Dir.  Hume 
has  brought  in  a bill  to  establish  a taxation  of 
costs  on  private  bills  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  often  alluded  to  the  evil  this  is  in- 
tended to  lessen.  Dir.  Hume,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  said,  that  the  Liverpool  corpora- 
tion, for  local  acts,  spent  from  1836  to  1844, 
24,125/. ; Liverpool  Sewerage  Commission, 
1842  to  1843,  3,920/. ; Liverpool  and  Umington 
Waterworks  Company,  1822  to  1843,  3,618/. ; 
Liverpool  Dodo,  1838  to  the  31st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1846,  31,242/.;  Liverpool  New  Gas  and 
Coke  Company,  1823  to  1845,  7>698/. ; Liver- 
pool Gaslight  Company^,  58  George  III.,  c.  66, 
and  4 Victoria,  c.  28,  and  opposition,  5,885/. ; 
Bootle  Waterworks,  Liverpool,  3,164/. ; Tox- 
teth-park  local  act,  1842  to  1846, 2,679/.  Total, 
Liverpool,  82,331/.  He  found  that  the  trustees 
of  the  river  Clyde  had,  since  1836,  spent,  in 
applications  to  that  house  and  in  law  expenses, 
56,847/., — as  large  a sum  as  wa9  actually  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  the  river,  the  Par- 
liamentary expenses  alone  being  20,468/.  The 
Coal  Term  Act  of  Newcastle  expired  the  session 
before  last;  a bill  was  brought  in  to  continue 
it ; it  consisted  of  only  two  clauses,  a third 
being  introduced  in  committee.  He  under- 
stood from  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland, 
who  wa9on  the  committee,  that  not  more  than 
an  hour  was  occupied  before  them,  but  the 
attorney’s  bill  was  1,985/.  Only  that  morning 
he  had  received  from  Bury  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  a bill  that  passed  that  house  last 
session.  It  was  entirely  a sanatory  hill ; but 
the  charge  to  the  corporation  was  3,676/.  With 
reference  to  one  railway,  the  London  and 
York,  that  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  bill 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  432,620/.  The 
preliminary  expenses  of  passing  the  hill  for  the 
Direct  Northern  Railway  were  123,414/. ; the 
expenses  of  the  London  and  York  extension 
were  309,206 ; making  in  the  whole,  432,620/. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. — 
Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters, 
architects,  and  physicians,  must  return  to 
Egypt  to  learn  the  origin  of  writing — a know- 
ledge of  the  calendar  and  solar  motion — of  the 
art  of  cutting  granite  with  a copper  chisel,  and 
of  giviug  elasticity  to  a copper  sword — of 
making  glass  of  the  variegated  hues  of  the 
rainbow — of  moving  single  blocks  of  polished 
sienite,  nine  hundred  tons  in  weight,  for  any 
distance  by  land  or  water — of  building  arches 
round  and  pointed,  with  masonic  precision  un- 
surpassed at  the  present  day,  and  antecedent 
by  2,000  years  to  the  Cloaca  Dlagna  of  Rome 
— of  sculpturing  a Doric  column,  1,000  years 
before  the  Dorians  are  known  in  history — of 
fresco  painting  iu  imperishable  colours — and 
of  practical  knowledge  in  masonry.  And  it  is 
no  less  clear  that  every  craftsman  can  behold, 
in  Egyptian  monuments,  the  progress  of  his  art 
4,000  years  ago,  and  whether  it  he  a wheel- 
wright building  his  chariot — a shoemaker 
drawing  his  twine — a leather-cutter,  using  that 
self  same  form  of  knife  which  is  considered 
the  best  form  now — a weaver  throwing  the 
same  hand-shuttle — a whitesmith  using  that 
identical  form  of  blow-pipe  but  lately  recog- 
nised to  be  the  most  efficient — the  seal-engraver 
chtting  in  hieroglyphicssuch  names  as  Shoopo’s 
4,300  years  ago — or  even  the  poulterer  re- 
moving the  pip  from  geese — all  these,  and  nu- 
merous other  astounding  evidences  of  Egyptian 
priority  in  every  art  and  scheme,  usage  and 
custom  of  civilised  life,  now  require  but  a 
glance  at  the  plates  of  Wilkinson  and  Rossel- 
lini.— Freemasons'  Quarterly  Rt  vieiv. 

Leakage  of  Gas  Pipes. — With  reference 
to  the  proposal  referred  to  in  The  Builder 
(p.  172),  to  supply  gas  to  places  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  Newport  and  Cardiff,  where 
it  is  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  probable 
waste  by  leakage,  a correspondent  (N.  R.), 
suggests  that  “glass  pipes,  fitting  into  each 
other  as  tightly  as  decanter  stoppers  into  the 
necks,  would,  possibly,  he  found  sufficient  to 
prevent  a considerable  portion  of  the  loss.” 

The  Art-Union  of  London. — The  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  council,  and  distribute  the  amount  sub- 
scribed, will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  the  chair.  The  total  sum  collected  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year.  We  shall  give  the 
whole  proceedings  at  length,  including  the 
report,  and  a correct  list  of  all  the  prize- 
holders. 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Contract-tenders 
were  advertized  for  in  the  past  week’s  papers 
for  altering-  and  repairing  the  parish  church 
of  Stock;  for  making  a sewer  at  Cambridge; 
extending  and  arching  sewers  in  Tower 
Hamlets,  several  contracts;  a supply  of  200 
tons  of- York  paving  at  Bermondsey;  and  of 
paving-granite,  flint,  Kentish  rag  and  gravel 
at  St.  Mary’s  Newington  ; for  the  erection  of 
the  Birmingham  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  ; and 
of  a warehouse  and  other  buildings  and  altera- 
tion of  premises  at  Hales  Owen  ; for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Exchange  at  Lincoln  ; twelve  houses 
for  the  Battersea  Park  Building  Society; 
Almshouses  at  Dorking;  works  in  additions 
and  finishings  of  two  second-rate  houses  at 
Haggerstone;  erection  of  station-buildings 
at  Queen’s  Ferry,  Flint,  Greenfield,  Mostyn, 
Bangor,  and  five  other  places  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Railway  (extension  of  time); 
the  whole  works  on  the  Harrovvby  and  Bing- 
ham contracts  of  the  Ambergate,  Nottingham, 
and  Boston  Eastern  Junction  line  ; providing 
and  fixing  1,300  feet  of  cast-iron  fencing, 
and  ornamental  cast-iron  barrier  and  other 
works  of  the  Royal- terrace  pier  and  gardens, 
Milton-on-Thames  ; a supply  of  1,500  tons  of 
cast-iron  girders,  &c.  for  the  tubular  bridges 
across  the  Menai  straits  and  the  river  Conway  ; 
and  for  3,600  tons  of  rails,  1,200  ton6  of 
chairs,  and  50,000  larch  sleepers  for  the  Mid- 
land Railway, 

Birkenhead.  — It  was  expected  that  an 
obstinate  resistance  would  be  made  to  Liver- 
pool dues,  when  the  ‘ Port’  of  Birkenhead 
was  opened  ; but  it  appears  that  the  first  cargo, 
that  of  the  Oregon,  though  entered  without 
payment  of  town  dues,  was  ultimately  paid  for 
unconditionally  after  a refusal  to  receive  the 
dues  ‘ under  protest  ’ had  been  intimated.  The 
first  determined  attack  on  these  dues,  the 
Mail  expects,  will  come  from  Runcorn.  It  is 
anticipated  that  when  the  large  floating  dock 
at  Birkenhead  is  finished,  it  will  be  a great  ac- 
commodation to  the  timber  trade  of  Liverpool, 
hitherto  without  a timber  pond.  A commodious 
dep6t  for  the  official  staff  is  about  to  be  erected, 
on  the  scale  of  the  Customs  de'pdt  at  the 

Prince’s  Dock. Two  portions  of  land  have 

been  assessed  to  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead 
Railway  Company,  one  at  an  average  value  of 
28s.  5d.  per.  yard,  and  410/.  for  severance  ; and 
the  other  at  the  rate  of  78s.  per  yard.  — A 
correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Mail , complains 
that  the  Birkenhead  parish  authorities  have 
planted  their  fever  hospital  in  Parkfield,  the 
very  centre  and  lowest  point  of  the  township, 
in  a “ jerry  ” built  house  of  “ horrid  dampness 
within  aod  without.”  This  buildiDg,  it  is  said^ 
which  has  not  yet  been  tenanted,  belongs  to 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  is  let  at  a rental 
of  80/.  It  has  no  communication  with  the 
street  sewer.  Drs.  Robertson  and  Stevenson, 
it  is  added,  have  reported  strongly  against  it  to 
the  commissioners,  but  the  parish  surgeon  has 
approved  of  it,  so  that  it  is  thought  to  be  high 
time  that  a competent  professional  man,  with 
a salary  a trifle  more  than  10/.  a year,  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  diseased  poor. 

The  Buildings  Act. — On  the  2Uth,  Mr. 
T.  Buncombe,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
postponing  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  a select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  and  that  the  petition  of  John  Todd  Mer- 
rick, paper-stainer  and  manufacturer,  New 
Oxford-street,  which  was  presented  on  the 
29ih  day  of  March  last,  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee,  to  report  their  opinion  with  the: 
evidence  to  the  House,  observed  that  there 
never  was  any  Act  worked  so  ill  as  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act.  Lord  Morpeth  said, 
he  hoped  shortly  to  introduce  a bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Act,  to  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman referred. 

Prevention  and  Removal  of  Steam- 
boiler  Incrustations. — A patent  has  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Maximilian  Francis  Joseph 
Delfosse,  late  of  Paris,  but  now  of  Regent- 
street,  Middlesex,  for  an  “ anti-petrifying 
mixture,”  composed  of  dry  tannic  or  gallic  ex- 
tract, hydrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  in  proportions  varying 
with  the  greater  or  less  impurity  of  the  water, 
and  according  as  the  boiler  is  stationary  or 
locomotive.  The  patentee  also  claims  the  like 
employment  of  any  analagous  mixture  con- 
taining for  its  principle  or  essential  ingredi- 
ents fixed  alkaline  matter  combined  with  tannic 
or  gallic  extract. 


TENDERS. 

Delivered  on  the  13th  of  April,  1847,  for  build- 
ing a New  Union  Workhouse  near  Whitchurch, 
Hants.  Mr.  S.  O.  Foden,  Architect ; the  quantities 
given 

Neale  and  Co.,  Whitchurch  ..  . ,i?4,115 

Pink,  Hambledon 3,989 

Brown,  Winchester  3,575 

Gover,  Winchester 3,490 

Nichols,  Basingstoke 3,476 

The  lowest  tender  not  accepted. 

For  a new  church  to  be  built  at  Battersea, 
Surrey  ; architects,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bury,  Golden- 
square. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Wandsworth. . £ 6,770 

Messrs.  Hicks  6,480 

Messrs.  Higgs  and  Son 6,077 

Messrs.  Kelk  and  Co 5,882 

Messrs.  Lock  and  Nesham  ....  5,790 

Mr.  Holland 5,538 

Mr.  Hawken 5,446 

Mr.  Hawken’s  tender  was  accepted.  The  tenders 
were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  builders. 

For  general  building  repairs  at  Skinner’s  Hall, 
Dowgate  Hill,  April  15th,  1847, 


Bridger  

Brown 

For  painters’,  paper-hangers’,  papier-mache,  and 
plasterers’  works  at  the  same  place, 

Henry  Woolley ^“1 ,773  16 

J.  Le  Cren 1,588 

Battam  & Craske  ] ,284 

Benham  & Co 1,219 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  April  26.— Institute  of  British  Architects.  16,  Grosveuor- 
street,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  27.— Civil  Engineers,  35, 'Great' Uboiv<!-strtet/8  r.ol.j 

Thursday,  29.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  H0use,'i8|  tLiCpKoJ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House*  8 ,r. it, . . • ' . . 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ South  Staffordshire  Hospital.’— We  have  received  a letter  from 
Messrs.  Uigham’s  solicitor,  threatening  an  action  in  the  event  of 
our  not  giving  up  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  Bigued 
“ Strength.”  We  must  decline  Jobig  so.  Mr.  Banks  having  en 
tirely  exonerated  the  contractors  fromhlame,  it  becomes  a question 
of  judgment,  and  we  may  have  solnothing  more  to  say  about  it  be- 
fore long. 

‘‘Acouslic.”— A method  of  "Isolating  buildings  as  to  sound, 
to  prevent  any  exterior  sound  reaching  the  interior, and  vice 
rsa  ; for  instance,  in  noisy  thoroughfares,  absolutely  to  cut  off 
and  prevent  tbe  sound  of  coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  from  entering  . 
shops,  &c.,’’  is  such  a desideratum,  that  wc  are  disposed  to  think 
introduction  would  repay  the  expense  of  patent  and  publicity  ; 
the  cost  being  moderate  and  effect  nearly  absolute. 

Intemperance."— An  allusion  to  the  works  of  this  -great  liulL 
builder  has  been  already  made.  i ‘j  ’-t  /ioii 

“ C.  II."—  Notice  should  have  been  sent  to  tho. district  purveyor, 

“ IF.  F.  P."— Wc  would  willingly  leave  our  'princi  pal  wngraVmgg. 
unbacked,  but  the  majority  of  readers  object  to  the  loss  bf  leftW--  ' 
press.  J„  sjivjiu 

“ G.  It.  C."— Shall  appear. 

“ ViijiL" — We  avoid  giving  insertion  to  charges  against  district 
irv  eyors  which  arc  not  specific. 

“J.  E."—On  seeing  the  MS.  wc  would  immediately  reply. 

“ J.  Wc  cannot  give  the  information  asked  for,  and  advise 
him  to  think  no  more  of  so  remote  a possibility. 

“ J.  A."  and  “ If.’— We  will  speak  of  the  whole  together. 
Iteccived.—"  A Londoner”  (April  21),  "Suburban,”  “ J.  P.”  (Bir- 
mingham! ; “ A Suliscriber,”  “ Ada”  ; “ A Competitor  ” (Slough)  ; 

“ Lorando,”  “ W.  F.  P.”  “ H.  H."  (Rover-street),  “ T.  Dc  La  H.” 
Archi”  “J.  H.”  (Islington),  “ W.  W.”  “ M.  D.”  “W.  A." 
E.  W.  F.”  “ Brickbat,”  “ Strength,”  “ IL  S."  “ Mr.  V."  “ Speed  on 
Railways,”  by  Samuel  Sidney.- 
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■ROYAL  P< 

by  T* 


POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

LECTURES  in  illustration  of  ANIMAL 
by  T.  Rymer  Jones,  Esq.  E.R.S.  Professor  of  Cor 


PfrJJfiS1— — j ---j.-, — ~ a--— ~ 

'ELECTRIC  MACHINE.  The  WORKING  MODELS  nn.l  MA- 
CHINERY clearly  explained.  The  varied  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
include  a New  Series  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  the.  OXY- 
llYDKOGEN  MICROSCOPE,  He.  EXPERIMENTS  with  the 
DIVER,  and  DIVING-BELL,  Ac.  &c, — Admission,  Is. ; Schools, 
Half-Price. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PLASTERERS)’  HAIR.  — JEREMIAH 

LOIIDAN,  Hair  and  Glue  Merchant,  7,  Kutler’s-buililinps, 
Bermoudsey-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the, Trade  tohis 
large  stock  of  excellent  Plasterers’  Hair,  which  h*  has  always 


nil  at  tile  loiiowmg  very  low  prices  :— common  sc  jus.,  jiesi  in.  ms, 
r tori,  Glue, 3ls.  ana  38s.  per  cwt.  Cash  on  delivery,  at  his  W&re- 


JW.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

• WATER-CLOSET,  Manufactured  by  CHAS.  BOTTEN, 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  10,  Crawford -passage,  Clerkenwell, 
London.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  closet  is,  that  it  may  be 
fixed  in  any  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sound 
of  a water-closet  to  any  of  the  surrounding  apartments.  Prioes, 
drawings,  he,,  may  be'  had  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer, 
where  the  closet  may  be  seen  in  action. 

ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  18J,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square  (Muster  J.M.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  Ac.  &c.  The  Living  Model,  Mole 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art.— Terms,  One  Guinea 
pir  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Grevasstrett,  GtCSjcuoi'-sqUiire. 


A RMY  and  NAVY  CLUB. — An  Extra- 

6 ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Army  and 
'ied.U".i 1 P.EbL,-),Y  • 27th  April  instant,  at 
i wo  o clock  precisely,  to  decide  on  the  award  of  premiums  for  the 
designs  sent  in  for  the  new  club  house.  The  designs  will  be  on  view 
(for  members  only)  at  No.  20,  St.  James'a-square,  on  Tuesday 
the  13th  instant,  until  the  27th,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and' 
Six  o'clock.  The  ballot  will  be  open  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  in- 
stant, at  Lichfield  House,  and  will  continue  daily  to  the  day  of  the 
general  meeting,  inclusive,  from  Twelve  to  Two  o’clock.— By  order 
of  the  Committee. 

„ „ , THOMAS  WALCOT,  Secretary. 

No.  13,  St.  James's-sqnare.  Mth  April,  1,8-17. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.— BATTERSEA  PARK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

erection  of  Twelve  houses  for  the  above  Society,  arc  invited 
to  send  in  Tenders  for  the  same,  before  the  11th  of  Mav,  1847,  to 
Mr.  CHARLES  BURLS,  juin,  28,  New  Bridge-street,  Ifluckfriars, 
where  the  drawings  and  specifications  mav  be  seen  on  or  after  the 
28th  April,  1847. 

" TO  BUILDERS.  " 

PARTIES  disposed  to  Contract  with  the 

Directors  of  the  Lincoln  Com  Exchange  and  Market  Com- 
pany, for  the  erection  of  the  Intended  Exchange,  Public  Rooms, 
and  Market-House,  may  inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  of  thd 
same,  on  application  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  A.  NICHOLSON, 
Architect,  in  Lincoln,  at  any  time  between  the  loth  day  of  May, 
and  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  on  or  before  which  latter  day.  the 
Tenders  must  be  sent  to  my  office,  scaled  and  endorsed  “ Tender  for 
the  Lincoln  Coni  Exchange  and  Markets.”  The  Directum  do  tvJt) 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender.— By  order,  wfl; 
ANDREW,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Dorking  Charities 
are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  building  Alms- 
houses on  Cotlnaudone,  Dorking,  from  parties  willing  to  contract 
for  the  same.  The  plans  and  specifications  may  lie  seen  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  MARK  SMALLPIECE,  Solicitor,  Dorking,  on  and 
after  MONDAY,  the  26th  April,  instant.  Scaled  Tenders  to  be 
delivered  at  the  office  of  the  said  MARK  SMALLPIECE,  be- 
fore Ten  o’clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  6tli  day  of  May  next, 
addressed  ” To  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dorking  Chari- 
ties,” and  marked  “ Tender  for  Almshouses.”  The  contractors  will 
he  required  to  execute  a BoSIdNvIth  two  sufficient  sureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract,  and  the  Trustees  do  not  bind 


TO  IRON-FOUNDERS  AND  BUILDERS.— SAINT  LUKE’S, 
MIDDLESEX. 

THE  Church-yard  Committee  of  this  Parish, 

hereby  give  notice  that  they  uro  ready  to  receive  TEN- 
DERS for  the  execution  of  certain  works  in  enclosing  the  north 
burial  ground  of  the  parish  church,  with  a dwarf  wall,  With  iron 
curb  and  iron  railing  and  gates.  Also  TENDERS  fry  tlm  execu- 
tion of  certain  works  in  cleansing  and  repairing  the  District 
Church  of  Saint  Barnabas,  King-square,  G os w ell-road.  Tho  draw- 
ings and  specifications  may  bo  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  W. 
SABINE  and  SON,  architects  and  surveyors,  Winchester  llotmj 
Old  Broad-street,  and  tho  TENDERS, ire  to  be  sent  in  nuder,  caver, 
addressed  to  the  Churfhytird  Committee,  at  tbe  Board-room, 
Workhouse,  City-road,  at  or  before,  Five  o’clock,  on  TUESDAY, 
tha4th  day  of  May  next.  The  Committee  dp  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  TENDER.  JOHN  PARSON,  Vestry-clork. 
Board-room,  Workhouse,  jjyjn^Iiyke-'s,  Mj,d,dlc^cx,  22nd  April, 


IMPROVE!)  PAV-k'jinsN'I"  fita'W 

and  SHOE.— SAMOELHOOD  and  Cy.,  Cak-ircAi  Warehouse, 
67|,  Upper  Thames-stccet,  respectfully  call  the  attention  ul  the  fcifld 
authorities  and  others,:  tq  their  improved  Pavement  Gutter  and 
Shoe,  which  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  joint  and  tire  mouAof  wap 
neoting  the  rain-water  pipe  with  the  shoe,  effectually  prpveiBsDip; 
nuisances  so  much  complained  of  in  those  hitherto  Used.  It  is  map 
admirably  adapted  for  stabling,  from  its  superior  strength  and  tho 
impossibility  of  the  horses  slipping  upon  it  A sample  may  bo  seen 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


Builders  and  ironmongers  me 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINGS’  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  6end  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting' 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  tho  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

i Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bara  arc  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
takedown,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JBNNLNGSc  REGIS- 


TERED 


coftrerr  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
'in.4ftmp.»veuther.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  .tho  in. 
ventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupier!  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  4o,s.  A liberal 
dtyctnint  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shop*.  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfrinrs-rood, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger.  


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  8AHE5PY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
Manufactory,  96,  Regeut-sUcetl  Wid  131J  OliaAderydana 

THE  Patentee  'having)  fixed  la  tg pent  number 

of  his  shutters  iivJ^ndim.jmd.  jm-en.  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  tnem  lrot ll  ftir  security  Bird  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  to  (hr  from  i (Fhfp  tonstructiou  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  umj  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  oyer  other,  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness, ’berr^qmhoutniHal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,, be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  nre  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  ii 
part  of  the  pre  ' ’ ' 

chinery,  thereby  a 


INJ  UNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SI  1UTTERS— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  1ms  grunted  a 
perpetual  In| | — ~n 

^tSf? PRICES" ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
nnrijowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (us  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc'B  shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  tho  Patentees:  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  TJiey  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  os  long  as 
auv  witli  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  anil  0.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  STIUTTER8 
*,hc  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same. prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which'no  Hi  utter  cad  be 
safe  or  durable.  . , _ . . 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  YViyiWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  aud  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lon  er  m price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.  , 
Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; W orks,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 
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TO  MASTER  TRADESMEN. 

HPHE  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Ann  Newton’s  Charity, 

JL  for  placing  out  every  year  One  Boy  belonging  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Apprentice  to  some  respectable  Trade, 
will  meet  at  the  Vestry-room,  in  the  Churchyard,  Piccadilly,  on 
FRIDAY,  the  30th  day  of  April  instant,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  Fore- 
noon, to  receive  applications  for  such  Apprentice,  with  a Premium 
of  334.  7s.  44  Any  further  information  required  may  be  obtained 
daily,  between  Ten  and  Four  o'clock,  at  the  Parochial  Office,  Poland- 
strect.  Oxford-street,  where  the  Boy  may  be  seen.  Every  applicant 
for  the  Apprentice  must  attend  the  above  meeting  in  person,  ami 
bring  a card  containing  his  name,  address,  and  business.  None  but 
householders  need  upply.— By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

GEORGE  BUZZARD,  Clerk. 


PUBLIC  ATIOKTS . 

STARTLING  NOVELTIES  in  the 

LADIES’  GAZETTE  of  FASHION  for  May— the  only 
Work  that  contains  the  correct  SUMMER  FASHIONS  (Price 
ONE  SHILLING,  post  free  Is.  6.1. ) The  most  superb  collection 
ever  published  : double  the  number  given  in  any  other  work  : all 
the  Paris  Fashions  and  Outdoor  Costumes  in  endless  variety,  80 
Figures,  loo  New  Patterns,  35  Walking  Dresses,  20  Visitcs,  Pelisses, 
Mantelets,  &o.  ho  Boruets,  11  Caps,  Children's  Dresses,  Ac.  A 
superb  coloured  Giant  Plate  (size  198  inches)  besides  other  large 
Plates.  Descriptions.  Tales,  Poetry,  Music,  Guide  to  Sights  of 
London,  Knitting,  Netting,  and  Crotchet 

G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Prinees-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows  aud  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  heg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  aud  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 


Now  Ready,  Fourth  Edition,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  Foap.  8vo., 

Remarks  on  English  churches, 

and  on  the  Expediency  of  rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials 
subservient  to  Pious  and  Christian  Uses. 

By  J.  11.  MARKLAND,  Esq. 

“ In  this  work  tlie  author  lias  offered  a suggestion  so  likely  to 
accord  with  the  present  improved  state  of  religious  feeling,  and 
capable  of  such  general  application,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  moat  important  steps  made  lately  in  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  and  efficient  church  system  among  us."— yuartcrli/  Review. 
Also,  by  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo„  2s. 

On  the  REVERENCE  due  to  HOLY  PLACES. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemiarle  Street 


c 


ARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

' in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 

Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; 
Ancient  and  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise — 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN- 
TERS' NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  J oinery ; 81  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  SUPPLEMENT  A— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  Ac.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect. 

3.  SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 

mens of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  Ac..  Ac..  Ac.  By  an  Architect  , , „ 

4.  SUPPLEMENT  C.— Modem  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 

and  Italy.  By  an  Architect.  _ 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 
By  au  Architect. 

8.  SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  ofthe  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Paris. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
aud  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  beeu  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  6d. 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  aud  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  jn  Twenty  Paris. 

Persons  desirous  of  haring  the  work  direct  as  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOU  N WEALE,  59,  High  Holboru.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Couutiy  who  will  Cauvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospectuses's  ready  with  the  First  Part,  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  eveiy  month  till  complcte4 


^TUART  and  REVETT’S  ANTIQUI- 

TIES  of  ATHENS:  the  eompletc  Edition  with  the  Addi- 
tions by  Donaldson,  Railtou,  Kinnaird,  aud  others.  Many  plates, 
4 vols.  folio,  cloth,  lettered,  uncut,  only  81 12s.  6d.  1825-30 

ATTICA  (the  unedited  Antiquities,  comprising 
the  Architectural  Remnius  of)  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  77  fine 
Plates.  2nd  Edition.  Folio  ht  bd.  morocco,  only  2 U 5a  (pub. 
54.  .is.  I 1S33 

BROOKS’S  COTTAGE  and  VILLA  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 109  Plates.  4to.  hf.  cf.  gilt,  line  copy,  only  11.  3a.  fid. 
cloth  . lettered,  new,  25s. 

BROWN’S  PRINCIPLES  of  PRACTICAL 

PERSPECTIVE,  containing  universal  Rules  for  delineating 
Architectural  Designs  on  various  Surfaces.  2nd  Edition.  50  Plates. 
4t0.  cloth.  218.  ~ 1835 

ARCHITECTURE  (the  Five  Orders  of)  from 

Sir  V/.  Chambers  and  others,  with  a Description  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. 100  Fine  Plates,  ht  cf.  neat,  21s.  1*11 

CHAMBERS’  (Sir  W.)  CIVIL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By  Gwilt.  Plates,  2 vols.  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  only  21.  2s. 
(pub.  64.  6s. ) 1825 

CROSBY  HALL,  London  (Plans,  Elevations, 

Sections  and  Details  of  I 4to.  doth,  only  9s,  (pub.  li.  4s.  I 1841 

NICHOLSON’S  PRINCIPLES  of  ARCHI- 

TURE,  including  the  Five  Orders,  Rules  for  Shadowing,  Per- 
spective, Ae.,  5th  and  last  Edition.  3 ' vols.  8vo.  cloth,  only  R 5s. 
(pub.  3 4.  3s.)  218  plates  . 1841 

ARCHITECTURAL  PRECEDENTS,  consisting 

of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  aud  Details  with  Specifications. 
By  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  plates,  3rd  edition,  thick  Svo.  cloth,  13a  8d 

1841 

The  above,  warranted  dean  and  perfect,  to  be  had  at  E.  and  J . 
Howard's,  114,  Holbom-hill,  near  Hatton -garden,  also  a catalogue 
Igrntis,  and  postage  free)  of  Works  on  Architecture,  Ac.  at  very 
reduced  prices. 


Just  Published,  irnpL  4to.,  price  23s. 

SKETCHES  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS, 

tO  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES,  and  PASONAGE  HOUSES. 
By  W.  PATTISON,  Architect. 

1 voL  4to..  Price  Sis. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  or  Example  of 

the  Villas  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

1 voL  thick  8vo..  Price  28s. 

SPECIFICATIONS  for  PRACTICAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By  the  late  ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq- 
Editor  of  " The  Builder." 

“ Bart  holomew's  Specifications  of  Practical  Architecture  is  one 
of  the  most  Valuable  Books  to  the  Practical  Architect  that  has 
ever  appeared." — Gvnit's  Encydapaxlia. 

1 vol.  4to.,  price  12s..  24  Plates. 

DESIGNS  for  SHOP-FRONTS,  with  Plans  and 

Details.  By  H.  J.  WHITLINO,  Architect. 

7 Parts  published,  price  II.  Is.  or  3s.  each  to  Subscribers. 

CITY,  TOW N , and  COUNTRY  AKl  IMHO  - 

TURE.  By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Author  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Archi- 
tecture. 

1 vol.  4to.,  price  16s. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS  of  Modern  Churches, 

with  Specification?. 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  Architecture.  By  W. 

P,, GRIFFITH,  F.A.S.,  price  10...  (id. 

, 1 voL  8vo.  6i)  Wood  cuts  and  Plates,  price  loa 

The  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER’S  RAILWAY 

GUIDE.  ByW.D.  HASKOLL,  C.E. 

lvoLBvo  Plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  PRESENT  PRACTICE  of  Surveying  and 

Levelling,  illy  S.  Brees.  C.E, 

1 voL  4to„  70  Steel  Dates,  price  21.  12s.  Od. 

Third  Edition  of  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  RAIL- 
WAY PRACTICE,  containing  Eighteen  New  Subjects.  By  S.  C. 
BBEES.  O.E. 

The  Second  Series  of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

21. 12s.  6d. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Publishers,  193,  Strand 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERH1THE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  tnc  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemanee.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  Londou. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


s 


AMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  arc  executed  at  theobeapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  .... 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


COOMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  COM- 

PANY, Capital  5,0001,  in  1,000  Shares  of  5 L each.  Deposit  11 

Kr  Share.  Conducted  on  the  Cost  Book  System,  office.  5,  Wlute- 
ars-street,  Loudon.  Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  and  Co., 
Bankers. 

Builders.  Slate  Merchants,  Engineers,  aud  others,  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  the  Committee  of  Management  have  determined  to 
allot  shares  during  the  preseut  mouth  upon  personal  application, 
nt  the  present  price,  and  that  they  solicit  persons  interested  in  the 
Slate  Trade,  to  call  at  the  office  and  examine  the  plans  and  speci- 
mens, with  the  proposed  method  of  working.  No  letters  of  appli- 
cation will  be  replied  to,  without  a respectable  reference  being 
named  in  T — "M  - t"- — -=—•*-  — *>-  “■ ■“* 

Old  Broad-street,  City,  and  at  the  office, ... 

C.  S.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 


in  Loudon.  The  Share-list  be  finally  closed  with  the  present 
—Application,  ns  usual,  may  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  LANE,  75, 


M 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  So.  Ac. — This  beautiful  material  has 
beeu  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  nt 
Osborne,  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings,  it  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  aud  less  liable  to  chip  nt  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  ns  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactxired  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  nil  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
taz/.aa,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.,  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices. — N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direot 
from  the  quarries,— A book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgrave- 
plaee,  Loudon. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Speoimcns  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained,  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  aud  GKKLLIEK,  Marble- wharf,  Belyidere-road, 
Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARK,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

J other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may- 
be obtained  nt  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  au  assortment  of  Plain 
aud  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman l invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrton,  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m.,  to  Five  f.m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE, will  show  the  machinesnt  (Re  works 
at  Alperton,  which  Is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbnry  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  ofthe  Ruling 
station  ofthe  Great  Western  Railway ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  nt  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  1S3  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1, 1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buclinnan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-bill,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin- 


P 


APER-HANGINGS  to  the  TRADE.-- 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  HENNELL  and 

CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  eau  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  64  per  French  piece,  RetaiL— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


Merrick,  wilkinson,  and  Co., 

451,  New  Oxford-street,  Solicit  the  inspection  of  the  trade 
to  their  extensive  stock  of  PAPERHANGINOS,  comprising  every 
varietv  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  English  aud  French. 

M.,  \V.,  aud  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  complete  assort- 
ment of  Panelled  Decorations,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
room,  to  shew  the  effect  of  which  they  have  fitted  up  a number  of 
rooms  in  their  factory  in  all  their  different  styles.  Having  built 
their  manufactory  expressly  for  the  purpose,  M.,  W.,  aud  Co.  are 
enabled,  from  the  many  improvements  in  arrangement,  and  con- 
sequent economy  in  manufacture,  to  produce  goods  at  such  prices 
as  to  defy  competition-  They  will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates 
aud  enter  into  contracts,  in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  .the  exe- 
cution of  them  in  the  first  style. 


HOLBOKN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office.  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  aud  which  they  recommend  nil  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  aud  LUSH,  Clerks. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  com- 
missioners of  SEWEltS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  an  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  arc  sewers. 
The  plans  aud  sections  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  1,0 reek-street,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  IIERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

Court  of  Sewers  for  Holboru  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  will  be  held  at  the  Sewers'  Office,  No.  7, 
Hatton  Garden,  on  FRIDAY,  the  80th  day  of  April,  1S47,  at  Two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summoncr  and  Cryer. 


Sewers'  Office,  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  Ac. 
No.  7,  Hutton  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

Interested  in  buildings,  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
District  of  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  the  Parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Falgate,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  the  borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  above 

Limits,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  previous  to 
making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any 

Sart  intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
rain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  i ‘ 

“i'1' under  their  niAi'.e  «»■  ,mo.m 

i must  be  made  by 
their  office ; to  which  u 
of  sewer ; and  which  n 
regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences  that 
must  prise  from  ground  proposed  to  lie  built  upon  being  excavated 
to  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that,  upon 
application  being  made  at  their  office,  previous  to  the  excavation  of 
such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  nt 
which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  Notice,  that  whenever  the 
lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings : aud  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erec- 
tions of  any  kind  will  be  permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any 

All  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without  pre- 
vious application,  as  aforesaid,  will  he  stopped  ont ; and  the  parties 
making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.— By  the  Court, 
STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

***  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by  the 
said  Commissioners  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  allowed  by 
the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the  tenant,  by  special 
covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray  the  same. 


w 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


duciug  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualiticatiou  of  eflec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  cudca- 

- ■ * — : L . 12  — I - ,- * - l I'-  • V_»  l.i.l L.  a,,,,,...-.. 


vouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Mcssis.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  O.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  preseut  in  their  natural 


l appearance,  while  nt  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
hole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a mouth  or  six  weeks 
to  paiut  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 

Sjoess  above  mailed,  and  be  more  pleasing  wlicn  finished.  Tho 
es  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HEN R” 


'Ives  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS. 
54,  SUmford-strcct,  Blackfriat>ryad,  London,  in  bottles  of  Cd.  ana 
Is.  each,  and  at  IQs.  per  galloii.  Tile  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 

T i .1.  vqqdicd. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “Tux  Suildbr,’1  2,  York-strcet,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


T^AS. — The  National  Economic  Gas  Burner 


generally,  it  being  perfectly  shadowless.  and  causing  neither  smoke 
nor  smell.  Its  purity,  economy,  aud  brilliancy  of  light,  essentially 
adapts  it  for  public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  Ac.,  likewise  for 
private  houses.  May  be  seen  and  tested  by  au  experimental  meter 
at  the  office  of  PAUL  and  Co.,  Gas  Engineers,  12,  Leather-lane, 
Holbom.  A description,  with  opinions  of  the  Press  and  scientific 
individuals  (Dr.  lire  among  others),  forwarded,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation—Messrs.  PAUL  and  Co.  supply  the  Trade  with  Dixon’s  iof 
Wolverhampton  I Patent  Iron  Tubing,  likewise  with  Croll  and 
Glover’s  Patent  Dry  Gas  Dieters,  on  the  same  terms  as  from  the 
Factories.—  Agents  for  the  National  Economic  Gas  Burner  continue 
to  b«  appointed  for  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

AS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 

**•  vate  dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  ouly  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  ro- 
gulating  it  bo  applie4  The  patentees  of  CARTER'S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years'  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  uot  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  aud  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  bus  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  aud  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  .Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LA  M BEK  I aud  SON,  at  their  Gas  aud  Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  3o,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfriars-road. 


PAVING,  2 s.  Od.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Bacmeuts,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
W arehouste,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guarautec4— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KIXGToS.  PuLoXCEACtS  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  arc 
iuvited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  i’hoto.raphie  Establishment,  18-1,  Strand 
( between  Norfolk-streetaud  St  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  Its.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  tliiuj  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  leu  to 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  P.  K. 
"WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


64 


204 

2s.  per  1,0( 


--  — is.  fid. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  (id.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  jier  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  owt. 


1 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


6s.  fid.  7s.  fid.  10s.  IBs.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6}4,  74,  84,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

W rought  Bars  nnd  Bright  Fittings. 

,3fU  £3,' 3!V  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  64  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 
prc-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

RIIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street.  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

8 ft  8 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft 
£3.  6s.  £3  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4.108. 

Honly  s Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


■ J-'n.  J-'J.  uo.  3.0.  jog.  X 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,  8d.,  and  94  per  inch. 
Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  31d.,  and  4d.  do. 


fcrence,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES.  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* „st,rfet'  Blackfriars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  and  0.  G.  Gutters,  4c.  4o.  4c.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17.  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  1 umacc-bars.  Top  aud  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  ("  ' 
ncy-bnra,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boucib 
and  Frames,  Lamps.  4c.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  verv 
moderate  prices.— OAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  ana 

Scenhousos,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drv- 
g timber,  4c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  tho  last  twenty  vcors  some  hundreds  of 
buildines  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN JAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


I RON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lnnc,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  <o  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
. bct'vccn  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 

DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  nnd  Improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advnnlngo  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes.  Heads,  Shoes.  4c. 


PARK’S,  140,  Fleet-street,  Wholesale 

Ironmonger,  Brass  Founder,  and  General  Factor,  Agent 


Lea’s  Patent  Double  Action  Bolt,  combining  cheapness  and  facility 
of  action  with  the  greatest  possible  security,  particularly  adapted 
for  Frcnoh  casements,  meeting  the  various  and  pecnlinr  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  frequently  accompanied,  at  tho  same  time 
equally  applicable  for  the  strongest  folding  doors  as  well  os  the  most 
elegant  eheft'ouier,  wardrobes,  4c.  4c. 

Brat  Patent  Cut  Clasp,  j |jJ|  g g ^ 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line.  { 48  j3d-  68.64  7*84  10s.  12s. 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effcotual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep’s  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 

VALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


The  peoples  benefit  building 

SOCIETY,  City  District— Shares  501  each,  advanced  in  full 
Entrance  Fee,  2s.  64  Monthly  Subscriptions,  5s.  On  Advanced 
Shares,  11  s.  fid. 

The  first  Monthly  Subscription  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  on  MONDAY,  the  3rd  May.  1847,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
No.  4,  Old  Jewry,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock,  p.m.  Applications  for 
Prospectuses  and  Shares,  may  be  made  to  John  Richards,  Esq.. 
Solicitor.  No.  4,  Old  Jewry,  M r.  John  Bax  Shepherd,  Surveyor,  1 1, 
Bucklershury,  or  at  the  office,  to 
April  17th,  18-17.  THOMAS  SHERWOOD,  Manager. 


w 


ESTMINSTER  friendly  BENE- 

. . FIT  SOCIETY  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  held 
at  the  Artillery  Arms,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster.— Established 
January  5th,  1842,  and  enrolled  pursuant  to  Act  af  Parliament. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  called  to  the  great  advantages  pro- 
posed by  this  Society,  for  whilonrople  provision  is  made  and  secured 
for  the  general  purposes  of  sickness  and  death  (equal  to  that  of  any 
benefit  society),  the  great  and  ultimate  object  is  to  erect  permanent 
residences  wherein  to  lodge  the  aged  and  infirm  members  nnd  their 
wives,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  fire  and  candle,  and  an  allow- 
ance oi  5s.  per  week. 

Monthly  Contribution,  2s.  64— Entrance  Fee,  5s.— Sick  Allow- 
ance, 16s.  per  week.— Age,  under  38. 

Meeting  night,  first  Wednesday  in  every  month,— Articles  to  he 
seen  at  the  bar.  > 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

8 . A LWAYSon  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

ed ■*»_.  BRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

g ~ and  MA J OIIED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
K £ r.'V"  ?,nd  thickness,  from  } inch  to  1*  inch  thick. 
h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
^ SILLS,  4c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  0.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

SO UTH  W A R K-B HI DGE- W H A It  F.  BANIvSIDE.  at  Old- 
liarge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well -seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  aud  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  tliickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  It.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  4c. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINQHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS 

and  BATTENS,  4c  8awn  on  the  most  approved  principle! 
boards,  4c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carnage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Orosvcnor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  dooks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY'  SOUTHAM. 

••  Mills, 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare, MAHOGANY  nnd  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
seY  tfc"’  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOK- 
^<4  MATCH-BOA RDIN G FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDIAGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech.  Onk,  4c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  in-  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  aud  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at  I 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds.  I 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACHINES  are  now  oflered  For  Sale,  that  will  cut  a mor- 
tice any  depth  or  wndth  m less  than  one  minute  through  hard  or 
Boft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  aud  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES’S,  127,  Uoswell-strcet,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  aud  4 p.m. 


T>ATENT  HANDRAILS, without  Heading 

-M.  Joints,  the  grain  of  the  wood  being  continued  round  the 
wreathed  or  otherwise  circular  parts,  arc  now  patronized  by  the 
most  eminent  architects,  surpassing  all  others  in  elegance,  clicap- 
ncss,  and  durability.  Specimens  and  prices  forwarded  to  am-  part 
of  the  country  (on  a reference  being  given),  and  architects  or  builders 
waited  on  m Loudon.-JOHN  MELVILLE,  61,  John-strcct,  Fitz- 
roy-squarc,  London. 

N.B.  American  Birch  Handrails  (Bame  principle),  superior  to 
Honduras  Mahogany,  from  la  6d.  per  foot,  straight. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDrA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ■ 
and  ns  they  do  not  become  stiff  iu  the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Enginca  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
steam  nnd  hot-water  joints,  4c.,  of  nil  sizes.— Sole  Manufacturer. 
JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mewB,  Goswell-rood,  London. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
YVATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  iu  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  YVARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


per  ft 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes ; — 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

61  in.  by  41  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . 1 J4 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  fid.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
64  per  inch ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
8d.  per  foot 


VARNISH. 

tier  imp.  UOL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varuish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  teu 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours. 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 13 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coach’inakcrs,  except  for  light  bodies.— 

Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  Ilouse- 
pui liters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Pnper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  ns  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  V10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  J 

Black  J auan  12 

A splendid  ’Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black  0 

A Black  Varnish  for  Irou-work, 

Stoves,  4c.— It  dries  immediately fi 

Furniture  V araisli  for  J apanners  — 14 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  V oods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 

Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures 24 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  16 

Naphtha 10  , 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  1C  ranted. 


2^  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


4 ,,  do.  do 6 lb  0 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow,  equally  low. 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
While  Basin,  voundValvc  CrankB, 

Ball.  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  1 io  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..  0 4 6 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma’s 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-51  ctnl  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  25s 
Thirds,  23s, 

Milled  Sheet  Lend  and  Lead  Pipe,  QOs. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  fid.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s,  64  pergalluu;  Boiled  Oil,  3s.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromoa 
Blacks,  Iff  lies.  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40s.  per  cw  t. 

Brushes,  and  Plnmhers  nnd  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12a.  each,  war- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  FiuE-Inoxs, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
pri  etors  at  th  c same  ti  me  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
1 no  Ironmomgery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J apanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  ana 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing even' article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  nnd  Plate  Covers,  Ln 
nuor  Frames,  Epergnes,  4c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  tho 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  tlio 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

~ ‘ Thcrmio®*’1"' 

’cuRdy's"' 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


ft! 


TO  LARGE  and  SMALL  CAPITALISTS. 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  to  be  Sold,  to  pay  a large 
per  ccntage.— THOMAS  COMPTON  reeommeuds  parties  seeking 
secure  and  eligible  investments  .to  peruse  his  PRIN  TED  Llbl 
(No.  35),  containing  upwards  of  179,0001.  worth  of  excellent  freehold 
and  leasehold  property,  which  is  just  published,  and  may  be  nnu 
gratis  on  application,  or  by  post,  on  forwarding  two  stamps.— 
Offices,  75,  Coleman -street,  and  Enfield.  

HINA,  GLASS,  or  Other  first-class  Manu- 
facturers pertaining  to  the  useful  arts,  in  quest  of  extensive 
Show-rooms  iu  the  upper  part  of  Regent-street,  on  a building  Lease 
or  otherwise  (where  advantages  peculiar  to  the  situation  would  he 
reciprocated).  — Apply  to  RUSHIVORIII  and  JARY  IS,  Auc- 
tioneers, Saville-row,  Regent-street. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Bv  Mr.  BRAY,  Jun.,  at  his  Rooms,  359,  High  Holbom,  on 
THURSDAY,  April  39th,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

APERHANGINGS  of  the  best  Manufac- 
ture, and  the  new  patterns,  comprising  upwards  of  3.000 
including  elegant  crimson  flock,  mock  flock,  nch  satins, 
d parlour;  chintz,  bedroom,  staircase,  aud  library  paper. 
May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues 
had  at'  " 


PA 

!■!•  ii.  .1  | 


GRAVEL  FOR  SALE.— About  300  varrls 

of  excellent  quality  and  good  colour.-Apply  on  the  pre- 
mises, Harewood-place,  Oxford-streot.  


BRICKS  FOR  SALE.  — Capital  Malm 

Seconds,  Pavioura.  and  Pickings  for  sale  ; also  good  Stock 
Bricks.  Ac.,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  river  Thames.— For  par- 
• • • • ‘oO.  F.G..  at  the  oflioc  of  "The  Builder.” 


ticulars,  apply  by  letter. 


t the  office  of  “ The  Build 


WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS.— Third  Sale.  Steam  En- 
gine, Saw  Mill,  Ac. 

Messrs,  eversfield  >nd  hornf. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, April  28th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Westminster 
Improvement  Commissioners,  the  Materials  of  nineteen  houses 
nmf  extensive  workshops,  situate  in  Little  Dean-street  and  Great 

loury,  Westminster,  together  with  a capital  Steam  Engine,  by 

Holton  and  Watts,  Circular  Saws,  Horse  Mill,  Lathes,  Grindstones 
and  numerous  other  effects.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the 
Sale.  and  Catalogues  bad  of  Mr.  II.  R.  ABRAHAM,  also  of  Mr. 
BILLINGS,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Offices,  Broad  Sauctuarv,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers. Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Eie;ht  Cast-iron  Tuscan 

Columns  11  feet  long,  with  proper  Caps  and  Bases ; now  stand- 
ing in  the  Gateway  from  St  Martins-lc-grand  to  thcBiUland 

Mouth  Inn— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  SANDERSON,  m the 
Inn-yaVd.  


TO  BUILDERS,  BRICK.  STONE,  LIME,  SLATE,  OR  COAL 
MERCHANTS. 

TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient 

Wharf,  between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly 
opposite  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of 
the  above  Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— 
For  particulars,  apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Stangato  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  Palace-road.  Lambeth.  


BUILDERS. 


TO  LET,  on  a Building;  Lease  of  Ninety 

years,  three  CARCASES  of  first-rate  houses,  with  part  of 
the  materials  for  a fourth,  and  further  advances  to  assist  m their 
completion.  As  this  property  is  connected  with  central  improve- 
ments, and  houses  of  this  class  much  wanted,  risk  is  out  of  the 
question.  Plots  of  ground  adjoining  to  let,  with ^ assistance  to 
builders.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  X.  B.,  at  the  oflice  of  The  Builder, 
3,  York -street,  Covcnt-garden.  


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  upon  Leases  for  a Term  of 

Ninetv-nino  Years,  in  plots,  averaging  from  three-quarters 
3TrM°  ' " " 4l"" 


it  Messrs.  CLU 


TON’S 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a very  snug;  Joiner’s  Busi- 
ness, situate  in  the  most  business  part  of  CambcnvcB,  and 
commanding  a very  good  connection  of  an  extensive  J obbing  Trade, 
comprising  a house  and  premises  with  a shop  that  will  work  five 
benches,  rent  331.  per  aunum,  good-will  and  fixtures,  40L— t or 
fftrther  particulars,  inquire  of  Mr.  SMITH,  Timber  Merchant, 
Southampton-strcet,  Camberwell. 


GLOUCESTER  GATE.  REGENT'S  PARK.— FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  99  Years,  a Plot  of 

Freehold  Building  Ground,  for  Seven  or  Eight  Third-rate 
Houses,  with  excellent  Back  Gardens  and  Forecourts.  The  sewers 
are  built  in  front  of  the  ground,  and  paring  laid  to  the  adjoining 
property,  which  is  finished.  It  is  within  loo  yards  of  the  Park, 
where  a third-rate  class  of  house  is  in  great  request.— Apply  to 
Mr.  G.  RATHBONE,  No.  H3,  Bemer's-street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE,  STREATHAM. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building;  Leases,  for  a 

longterm,  on  the  above  estate,  close  >'  *>-  sh  church, 
65  plots  of  ground  for  villas,  56  plots  for  terra  35  shops, 

nn<l  16  plots  for  stabling,  Ac.  The  whole  forming  a belt  round  the 
ornamental  interior  of  the  Manor-park,  which  is  unrivalled  for 
boautv.  For  plans  and  particulars,  npplv  to  Messrs.  RAN  KEN, 
FORfb  LONGBOURNE.  and  VICKERMAN,  No. 4, South-square, 
Groy’s-inn;  Messrs.  GOUGH  and  KOUMIEU,  architects.  10,  Lau- 
castcr-place ; or  Mr.  WILKINS,  at  the  Manor-park  Office, 
Streatbam. 

N.B.— Facing  bricks,  both  white  and  red,  stocks  and  others  of 
excellent  quality,  and  in  any  quantity,  may  be  had  at  a very  mod- 
- • the  estate.  Gravel  and  slurp  sand  of  a verysupom 


description 
laid  on. 


i found  in  abundance  or.  the  ground,  and  w 


CAMDEN  TOWN.— To  Manufacturers  and  others  requiring 
Extensive  Premises. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  or  the  Lease  to  he 

SOLD,  a substantial  and  convenient  Stack  of  Building, 
erected  for  a Piano-Forte  Manufactory  at  a very  considerable  cost, 
and  suited  to  any  business  requiring  extensive  Show  and  Manufac- 
turing Premises."  The  main  building  is  five  stories  high,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  1,700  superficial  feet  on  each  story : excellent  dry- 
boarded  basement  and  11111118.  show-rooms,  counting-house,  and 
workshops  ; a considerable  yard  in  the  rear,  with  carriage  entrance 
from  the  adjoining  streets,  a substantial  shed,  opeu  on  two  floor, 
closed  on  the  upper,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a double 
pit.  The  situation  is  commanding,  near  to  the  carrying  department 
of  the  North-Western  Railway,  and  public  conveyances  constantly 
passing  to  and  from  London.— Full  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
on  application  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  DENT  and  SON,  Surv"1'"^ 
No.  38,  High-street,  Camden  Town. 


Building  ground  to  let  in  front 

of  King-street,  Kingslaud-road.  about  a mile  from  the  City, 
for  fourth-rate  Houses,  four  rooms,  a kitchen,  and  room  over.  * 
very  eligible  Plot  of  Ground  for  the  erection  of  Ten  Houses,  ad' 
tageous  for  builders  and  speculators,  os  the  houses  at  present  built 
on  the  estate  let  and  seB  as  fast  as  they  are  finished,  and  old  bricks 
arc  allowed  to  be  used.— Apply  to  the  freeholder.  Mr.  K 1 NO,  ^tone- 
bridge  House,  at  the  corner  of  Acton-street,  Kingsland-rond,  the 
fourth  turning  from  the  canal  bridge. 

Three  Houses.  


There  is  a smaller  Pic 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION- 
WIT  11  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD,  nnd  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  aud  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  nnd  the  City  !— I or  par- 
ticulars ana  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Hegent’s-park. 


ME 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.— To  Builders  and  Others. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE. 

will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Great  Russell, 

street,  Bloomsbury,  on  FRIDAY,  April  30th,  at  Twelve  o'clock, 
by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests 
Land  Revenues,  Works  and  Buildings,  a portion  of  the  lately 
ereoted  gaUcries  and  approaches  to  the  Museum,  comprising  capi- 
tal timber  in  roofs,  floors  and  partitions,  stout  boarding  aud  lin- 
ings, flights  of  stairs,  sashes  and  doors.  The  materials  of  a small 
house,  lead  and  brickwork,  also  a large  quantity  of  useful  timber, 
framing  and  firewood,  two  wainscot  bookeascs,  doors,  sashes,  gates, 
Ac.  May  be  viewed  from  the  chief  entrance,  one  day  prior  to  the 
Sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  Ae„  Whitehall- 


ME 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  COACH-MAKERS,  WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS, AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

ill  SELL  bv  AUCTION  on  the  Premises.  Creek  Wharf, 
Hammersmith,  on  TUESDAY,  May  4th,  and  following  day.  at 
Twelve  for  One,  without  reserve,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  to  clear 
the  premises,  the  second  portion  of  the  valuable  stook  of  timber, 
comprising  yellow  and  white  planks,  deals,  and  battens,  die  square 
timber,  sawn  boards,  arris  railing,  slating  battens,  quartering,  Ac. ; 
a large  quantity  of  dry,  well-seasoned  ash  and  beech  planks,  elm 
’ ards , oak  quartering  and  posts,  ash  felloes,  oak  aud  elm  stocks, 
okes,  beech  quarters,  birch  posts,  Ac. ; also  an  excellent  spring 
n,  light  cart  on  springs,  a new  punt,  the  erection  of  sheds,  and 
_ imerous  other  effects.— May  he  viewed  three  days  priorto  the  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  also  of  Messrs.  WATSON 
and  SONS,  Solictors,  13,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  and  at  Ham- 
mersmith ; at  the  Three  Pigeons,  Brentford  ; the  Rose  aud  Crown, 
Kew ; and  of  the  auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange;  or  L Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster.  


>1 


TO  STONE-MASONS,  BUILDERS,  PAVIORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  30,  Commercial 

Road,  Lambeth,  on  TUESDAX.  May  11th,  and  following  day,  at 
Twelve  for  One  precisely,  by  order  of  the  Assignees  of  8-  and  O. 
Sharp,  bankrupts.  The  remaining  portion  of  their  valuable 
stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  Portland  blocks  and  scantlings, 
of  large  dimensions,  York  and  Portland  landings,  steps,  and 
ledgers,  York  coping  and  cllls,  Pur  beck  sinks,  granite  curb,  and 
blocks,  several  thousand  feet  of  York  and  HockhiU  paving  of 
superior  quality,  rubbed  slab  nnd  chimney  jauinbs,  a worked 
Caen  stone  balcony,  monumental  marble  tablets  and  chimney- 
pieces,  hot  air  stove,  Ac.,  aiso  a quantity  of  excellent  scaffold- 
— crab  engine  and  hoisting  jack,  hand  trucks,  harrows 
d switches,  brass-sheaved  blocks  mid  faUs,  set  of  shear  legs, 
ming  lathe,  carpenters' benches,  deals  and  planks,  an  eight  day 
__  jok,  and  numerous  other  effects,— also  at  the  same  time  the  lease 
of  the  excellent  premise's.  Slay  be  viewed  one  day  previous,  and 
Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premises  ; of  Siessrs.  DONNE  A TAYLOR, 
SoUcitors,  28,  New  Brood-street ; of  the  Auctioneers;  Coal  Ex- 
change ; or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


ECCLESTON-PLACE,  PIMLICO.— TO  PLUMBERS, 
BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  farebrother,  clark, 

nnd  LYE,  have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  No.  12,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico,  on 
TUESDAY,  April  27th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the 
— going  abroad, — the  ” " * '1  J 


well  Manufactured  Stock  of  a 


^lumber,  consisting  of  drawn  lead  piping  ; sendee,  funnel,  and 
waste  pipe  ; P and  D traps,  closet  pans,  wr  1 * 


..  -closet  apparatus. 

....it  of  brass  work  iu  union  joints,  T joints,  1 

cocks.  A large  y irriity  of  solder,  pig-lead,  plumbers'  tools,  Ac.  .... 
A large  casting  table,  melting  pans,  ladles,  Ac.— To  be  viewed  the 
day  preceding  und  morning  of  sale,  catalogues  hnd  on  the  premises, 
and  at  the  oftices  of  Messrs.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARK,  ana 
LYE,  Laneastcr-place,  Strand. 


>1 


SAX.ES  by  auction. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS.  — SHEP- 
’HERD'S  BUSH  MARKET. 

MR.  J.  HUMPHRRY  has  received  in- 

structions  to  SELL  without  the  least  reserve  a large 
quantity  of  new  and  second-hand  building  materials.  Consisting 
of  well-seasoned  timber  of  aB  descriptions,  and  a number  of  slate 
cisterns;  a quantity  of  ironwork,  consisting  of  pumps  and  hallno. 
trades,  Ac,  of  which  further  particulars  will  be  given  in 
Builder  ” more  fully  next  week.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
Auctioneer,  No,  7,  Hope-tcrrace,  Notting-hiU,  Bayswater. 


TUB 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CABINET-MAKERS. 
CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Messrs,  skeen  and  deary  will 

SELL  bv  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  the  Premises, 
No.  73,  Mortimer-strcet,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  on  TUESDAY, 
April  27th.  1847,  at  Eleven  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  the  pro- 
prietor, retiring  from  the  retail  trade,— all  the  remaining  stock  in 
trade  of  Mr.  CHARLES  ROWED,  Mahogany  and  Timber  Mer- 
chant, consisting  of  Spanish,  Honduras,  and  Cuba  Mahogany,  in 
logs,  planks,  boards,  and  veneers ; Havana  and  pencil  cedar ; 
rosewoood,  walnut,  maple,  and  oak  planks  and  veneers;  satin 
wood  logs  and  veneers  ; sycamore  veneers  ; Vinhatico  wood,  Swiss 
belly  wood,  plane  tree  wood  aud  chestnut ; prime  dry  wainscot, 
cut  deals  birch  and  ash';  pit  and  frame  saws  ; screws  and 
crow  bars ; light  timber  carriage  and  spring  cart,  and  all  utensils 
in  trade,  Ac.  Ac.— To  be  viewed  two  • days  previous  to  nnd  on 
the  morning  of  sale.— Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  premises,  and 
of  SKEEN  and  LEARY,  brokers,  75,  Old  Broad-street 


M 


BUILDING  LAND,  NORWOOD,  SURREY.— BY 

ESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee 


„„  the  south-western  summit  of  Beaulieu  Hill,  a situation  which 
for  salubrity  of  air  nnd  beauty  of  scenery  is  almost  unrivalled, 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  n mile  from  the  Norwood  Station  on  the  Croydon  Rail- 
way, affording  most  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  moderate  sized 
villas,  aud  well  worth  the  attention  of  Building  Societies  and  small 
capitalists.— Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  prepared  twenty-one 
days  before  the  sale,  and  may  be  had  on  the  premises  ; at  the  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  Garraway's  Coffee  House,  Cornliul  ; Arti- 
choke Inn.  Newington  Causeway;  of  Messrs.  DRUMMONDS. 
ROBINSON,  and  TILL,  Solicitors,  Croydon;  and  of  Messrs, 
BLAKE,  Croydon.  


adjoining— in  Bankruptcy. 

MR.  T.  TIMS  is  instructed  by  the  Assignees 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
FRIDAY.  May  7th.  at  Twelve,  the  beneficial  Lease  of  the  desirable 
premises  long  used  os  a Timber  and  Deal  Yard,  situate  No.  7,  Store- 
street.  Tottenham-court-road.  The  premises  have  entrances  in 
Store-street  and  Chenics-mews,and  extend  156  feet  long  by  about  40  feet 
wide,  possessing  capital  drying-sheds,  saw-pits,  counting-house,  and 
convenience  for  stacking  large  piles  of  timber,  convertible  at  small 


ECCLESTON-PLACE,  PIMLICO— Lease  of  valuable  Business 
Premises,  held  at  a low  ground  rent,  together  with  the  Mauufac- 
d Stock  n Trade  of  a Plumber. 

ESSRS.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARK, 

and  LYE  wiU  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  12. 
Eccleston-place,  on  TUESDAY,  April 27th,  at  Twelve,  by  direction 
of  the  Proprietor,  going  abroad,  the  LEASE  of  the  capital  BUSI- 
NESS PREMISES,  held  for  about  40  years,  at  a ground  rent  of  2f. 
per  annum  Also  the  extensive  and  valuable  Manufactured  Stock 
in  Trade  of  a Plumber  and  Lead  Merchant.  The  premises  may  be 
viewed  till  the  sale,  the  stock  one  day  pnor.-Particulare  and  cata- 
logues to  l>c  had  on  the  premises  ; of  Messrs,  I.  and  H.  HARRI- 
SON. Solicitors,  5,  Walbrook:  at  Garraway's  ; aud  at  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARK,  and  LYE,  Lancastor-placc, 
Strand.  


SURREY'.— DagneU's-park,  between  Norwood  aud  Croydon.— Re- 
sidences, with  about  Twenty-two  Acres  of  Park-like  Ground, 
formiuir  most  eligible  sites  for  building  upon.  

Messrs,  farebrother,  clark, 

and  LYE 


The  dwelling-house  which  adjoins 
„ .ooms,  yard,  and  closets,  and  with  a 
Store-street.— May  be  viewed,  aud  particulars 
had  at  the  Mart,  at  the  offices  of  E.  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  Official 
Assignee,  Frederick-place,  Old  Jewry  ; J.  TURNLY, Eso.,  Solicitor. 
21,  Ludgate-street,  and  at  Mr.  TIMS'S,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 


irivate  entrance  i 


lin'd 


CAMDEN  ROAD  VILLAS.— Safe  investments,  or  for  occupation' 
By  consent  of  the  Mortagce. 

|^JR.  T.  TIMS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 


the  Mart.  Bartholomew-lane,  on  FRIDAY,  May  7th., 

,L-BU”"  ~ 

ino  A 

, lliglltiu.  — e~„ , 

Harrow,  Ac.  They  are  of  modem  elevation,  and  have  verandahs 


- ......  . , ty  7th., 

■clve,  TWO  WELL-BUILT  VILLAS,  being  Burleigh  nnd 
"h  roi.tages,  Torrinno  Avenue,  Camden- road  Villas,  Camden 
□landing  delightful  views  of  Ilighgatc,  Hampstead, 


two  elegantly  decorated  rooms,  with  marble  chimney-pieces  ol 
French  windows,  and  communicating  by  folding-doors  below  ; a 
superior  and  comfortable  dining-room,  kitchen,  nnd  the  necessary 
offices.  The  upper  stories  comprise  two  best  bed-rooms  and  dress- 
ing ditto,  two  good  attics,  with  closets.  The  villas  are  well  built, 
and  decorated  in  a superior  style,  nnd  possessing  large  gardens. 
The  situation  is  unexceptionable,  being  dry  and  healthy,  and  a 
well-known  improving  neighbourhood.  Held  direct  from  the  free- 
holder for  about  ninety-two  years  at  low  ground  rents— May  be 
viewed  and  particulars  hail  on  the  premises  : at  the  Auction  Mart ; 
at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  CHAM BEKLAYNE  and  MEADER.  31, 
Great  Jamcs-street,  Bedford  Row  ; and  at  Mr.  TIMS’S  Offices,  63, 
Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


MR.  JOHN  DAWSON,  at  the  Mart,  on 

FRIDAY,  30th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  a valuable  Plot 
of  Freehold  Land,  most  eligibly  situated  forthe  erection  of  cottages. 
The  land-tax  is  redeemed.  Also  two  tenements,  producing  about 
twelve  pounds  a year,  situate  in  the  Back-lane,  near  the  river  side, 
in  the  town  of  Kingston-on-Thames.  To  he  viewed.— Particulars, 
with  conditions  of  sale,  4o  be  had  at  the  Britannia  public  house, 
on  Surbiton  Hill;  of  Mr,  BILLINGS,  Solicitor,  33,  King-street, 
Chcapside  ; at  the  Auction  Mart ; and  at  Mr.  JOHN  DAWSON’S 
Land  Agency  and  Auction  Offices,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  31, 
Poll  Mali. 


XlfHARF  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  well 

I I situated  2J  miles  on  the  Westermroad.  The  premises  are 
extensive,  including  small  dwelling-house,  substantial  sheds  or 
stores,  stabling,  cart-house,  lofts,  and  counting-house,  all  nearly 
new,  double  water  frontage,  a large  area  of  ground,  with  double 
gate  entrances.  The  property  is  extremely  eligible  for  a lime,  coal, 
or  timber  merchant,  a large  business  having  previously  been  carried 
on  in  the  Bme,  coal,  and  brick  trade.  To  a person  or  firm  requiring 
a West  End  depot,  these  premises  offer  an  opeuimr  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  They  will  be  let  yearly,  on  lease,  or  the  original  lease  will  be 
sold  at  a ground  rent  Immediate  possession.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
NEWTON,  41,  Brewer-street.  Golden-square.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a Business  in  the 

above  Trades  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  Established  upwards 
of  Eighty  Y'ears,  and  of  first-rate  capabilities,  comprising  the 
various  departments  of  Carpenter.  Bricklayer,  Mason.  Ac  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Railway  nnd  Cannl  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  new  railways  are  about  to  be  made  in  its 
more  immediate  vicinity.  The  excellent  residence,  with  all  con- 
venient Workshops  an'd  Timber  Yards,  may  be  treated  for  on 
Lease  with  the  Business.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
ISAACSON  and  SONS,  Solicitors,  MildenhaU,  Suffolk,  or  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  ISAACSON,  Solicitor,  40,  Norfolk-strect,  Strand. 


_ will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Garravvay;.s, 

TUESDAY,  May  11,  at  Twelve,  by  direction  of  the  Legatees,  in  one 
or  more  lots  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  is  previously  made  by  pri- 
vate contract),  a valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  known  as 
“ Dugnell's-park.''  situate  between  Norwood  and  Croydon,  and  con- 
sisting of  a capital  Family  Residence,  with  pleasure  and  kitchen 
gardens,  aud  about  Twenty-two  Acres  of  Fark-Iike  Grounds, 
pleasingly  timbered,  and  commanding  delightful  views  qt  the 
surrounding  country.  Thisestate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  building 
upon,  the  whole  having  a frontage  to  the  main  road  leading  from 
Norwood  to  Croydon,  and  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Jolly 
Sailor’s  Station  at  Norwood,  which  brings  it  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  metropolis.  The  estate  will  be  offered  in  one  lot,  when,  if 
not  sold,  will  he  submitted  in  several— To  be  viewed  nnd  parti- 
culars had  twenty-one  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on  the  estate  ; at  the 
Jolly  Sailor's,  Norwood;  Greyhound.  Croydon;  of  R.  Hal  EN, 
Esq..  Solicitor.  2,  King's  Bench-walk.  Temple  ; Garraway's  ; and  at 
Messrs.  FAREBROTHER,  CLARK,  and  LYE’S  Offices,  Lancastcr- 
place,  Strand. 


WEST  RIDING  of  YORKSHIKE.-Desirable  Freehold  Estate, 
near  the  Railway  Station  at  Swinton. 

Messrs,  farebrother,  clark, 

and  LYE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station  at  Mnsbrough  (Rotherham), 
on  FRIDAY.  Mav  lltli,  at  One  for  Two  in  the  afternoon  precisely, 
a valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  land-tax  redeemed,  situate  near 
the  Railway  Station  at  Swinton,  on  the  high  road  to  Rotherham; 
consisting  of  a stone-built  farm-house,  with  garden,  yard,  and  agri- 
cultural buildings,  and  several  inclosures  of  productive  land,  con- 
taining about  Forty-four  acres,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Barlow  and  Dickenson.  Also,  a Freehold  Inclosurc  of  Pasture- 
Laml,  in  the  parish  of  Swinton,  and  bounded  by  the  road  leading 
from  Mexborough  to  Wath.  The  above  lands,  from  their  conti- 
guity to  the  railwuv  station  and  the  viUage  of  Swinton,  are  pre 
sumed  to  be  eligible  for  building  purposes. —The  estate  may  be 
viewed,  and  particulars  with  plans  had,  one  month  prior  to  the 
sale,  of  Mr.  KAWLINSQN,  at  Mexborough  : of  Messrs.  SIMPSON, 
Land  Surveyors,  Conisborough  ; the  Reindeer  Hotel,  Doncaster  ; 
Tontine  Hotel,  Sheffield;  Adelphi  Hotel,  Leeds;  Sheffield  Arms, 
Wakefield  ; W.  F.  HOYLE.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Rotherham  ; the  place 
of  side;  of  Messrs.  SETON  and  NICHOLSON,  Solicitors,  George- 
,t  Garraway's ; and  at  Messrs.  FAREBROTHER, 


FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  GROUND  in  high  perfection; 
Nursery  Grounds.  Meadows,  and  Building  Laud,  contiguous  to 
Kai  lvvav  Stations,  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Kiugston-on-Thame*, 
by  order  of  the  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Mitchelson,  dc- 

MCeM  rT  JOHN  DAWSON,  at  the  Mart,  on 

FRIDAY',  May  7th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  one  lot.  Ten 
Acres  of  highly  cultivated  garden  ground,  fully  stocked  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  nowin  such  maturity  ; most  healthfully  situated 
at  Norbiton,  near  “ Combe  Wood,"  a short  distance  only  from  the 
Railway  Station;  and  a small  building  plot  near  to  the  above; 
also  in  other  lots,  about  Fourteen  Acres  of  most  valuable  laud  at 
the  London  entrance  to  Kingston,  fuB  of  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  with  extensive  frontages  to  the  high  road,  adapted  either  as 
heretofore  for  nursery  ground  (having  a dwelling-house,  stabling, 
store-houses,  and  cottages  upon  it),  or  most  peculiarly  so  for  Build- 
ing purposes  ; the  demand  for  residences  of  a moderate  but  respect- 
able class  increasing  every  season.  A Four  Acre  Meadow  on  the 
road  to  Combe  and  Wimbleton,  containing  the  finest  Brick  Earth, 
and  a small  tenement  near  the  Market  place,  in  the  Town  of  Kings- 
ton.—Particulars  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale  at  the  Princi- 
pal Inns,  Richmond,  Brentford,  Wimbledon,  Epsom,  Ac.,  of  Mr. 
11ART  Hop,  Solicitor,  Kingston,  at  the  Mart;  aud  at  Mr.  JOHN 
DAWSON'S,  Auction  aud  Land  Agency  Offices,  Kingston,  and  31, 
Pall  MalL 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.South- 
wark-bridge  laud  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvnnizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings.  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 


PATENT  OFFICE  and  DESIGNS  RE- 

fllSTRY,  210,  Strand.— Inventors  are  hereby  informed  that 
the  OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR  of  INFORMATION,  detailing  the 
economical  and  proper  course  for  the  protection  of  inventions  and 
designs,  or  other  information  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  applica- 
tion personally.  or  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to  F.  W.  CAMPIN'  ana  Co., 
•>"i.  Strand,  comer  of  Esscx-street.  Agent  in  Scotland,  II.  KEMP, 
General  Register  House,  and  agents  of  the  highest  standing 
" ■ --  1 the  various  capitals. 


Esq.,  Genera 
in  Dublin,  P 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  W v m an,  of  16,  Castelnau  ViUas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers.  74  A 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fieldj, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  : and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  " Tnr.  Builder,"  3,  York-street,  Covent- 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  (aid 
County.— Saturday,  April  24, 1847. 
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ADVBJtXISEIVIENTS. 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  has  a Vacancy 

in  his  office  for  an  Articled  pupil,  who  would  have  even- 
advantage  in  acquiring  a sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  nil 
branches  of  his  profession.— Address,  pre-paid,  A.  B.  C„  59,  Poll  Mali 
to* BuTlFers,  PLUMBERS,  &o.  _ | 

STEADY,  Active  Young  Man  is  desirous 

n Engagement  as  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier,  accus- 

ret-work,  likewur  " 't — : — ” jjM — j 

if  required.— Address  Mr.  I 

AN  Architect  in  Liverpool  requires  the 

Assistance  of  a Competent  Draughtsman,  and  also  for)  a 
Clerk  of  the  Works.  Address,  prepaid,  with  full  particulars  of 
last  employment,  and  Terms  tc  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Mardon,  20,  Ely 
Place,  Holbom,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  just  returned 

from  an  engagement  at  i Railway  Station  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, is  desirous  of  re-engneing  himself  with  a gentlemen  requiring 
his  services  in  the  above  capacity.  Satisfactory  testimonials  enu 
be  had  from  the  parties  with  whom  the  advertiser  has  lately  been 
engaged.  Address  ipost  paid)  O A.,  “ Office  of  the  Builder,”  York- 
street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

OYAL^ACADEMY  OF  ARTS.  — Tra- 


R 


Twelve  o’clock.  Admission  One  Shilling.  Catalogue  One  Shilling. 

JOHN  PBESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Dep.  Sec. 
Exhibitors  and  Students  may  receive  their  Tickets  and  Catalogues 


WT ANTED,  immediately,  a Competent  Per- 

Y T soil,  ns  Clerk  of  Works,  who  has  a good _ knowledge  of 

working  drawings.  Apply  b ” “ “ ' " ‘ 

Ac.,  at  his  offices,  16,  High-st' 

TO  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

TM/*ANTED,  at  an  Extensive  Paper  Mill,  a 

* T thoroughly  competent  Resident  Engineer.— Applications 
situation,  with  rei'e 


. rowledge 

-y  to  Mr.  S.  WORTH,  Architect,  Value 
High-street,  Sheffield.— April  22nd,  1847. 


— Applicatioi 
id  ability  to  1 


w 


ANTED,  in  an  Architect  and  Builder’ 

Office,  a Young  Man,  who  understands  drawing,  making 


TO  CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  MAKERS. 

WANTED,  a Practical  Manufacturer  of 

the  Portland.  Blue  Lias,  and  Gypsum  Cements,  ns  Fore- 
man or  Manager  in  Works  already  established.— Address,  stating 
terms  and  references,  to  F.  C.,  at  TINKLER'S  Coal  Wharf,  Don- 
caster, or  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Y ork-Btreet,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Superintendent 

or  Clerk  of  the  Works,  to  act  for  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  principal,  by  a party  fully  qualified.  References  to  be  given 
and  required.— Address  to  C.  D..  13,  Bed  ford-terrace.  Trinity -square. 
Borough,  London,  stating  salavy  and  other  particulars. 

ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

an  expcrienced'Clerk.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
measuring,  taking  out.  quantities,  making  working-drawings  and 
specifications.  Situation  permanent,  if  the  engagement  be  satis- 
factory.—Direct  (post-paid),  giving  reference,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Heming, 
Stationer,  Stourbridge. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED  bv  a Builder,  an  Active  Expe- 
rienced Person,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business, 
to  take  the  management  of  some  works  ,in  the  country.  Salary 
40  shillings  per  week.  The  most  satisfactory  references  will  be  re- 
quired. Apply,  prepaid,  to  D,  N„  office  of  the  Builder,  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

VM/*ANTED  by  an  Active  and  Practical 

T ▼ Persou,  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  AVorks,  or  Builder's  gene- 
ral Foreman ; has  had  muoh  experience  in  laying  out  and  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  works,  is  an  excellent  draughtsman 
both  office  or  detail  drawing,  well  understands  specifications,  si 
veying,  and  measuring  of  artificers'  works  ; age  37  ; satisfactory  l . 
ference  to  architects  in  London.— Address  to  I.  T.  H.  W..  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  or  to  the  Post  Office,  Great  Malvern,  Worcester- 
shire. 

BUILDERS’  CLERK. 

THE  Advertiser  is  now  open  to  a fresh  en- 
gagement as  Clerk.  Having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  routine  of  the  offices  of  respectable  Builders,  he 
trusts  from  such  experience,  combined  with  testimonials  of  charac- 
ter and  ability,  that  they  would  merit  the  attention  of  any  gentle- 
man in  want  of  a confidential  and  respectable  individual.— Address 
O D„  at  Mrs.  Stroud's,  Larkhall  Lane,  opposite  the  Larkhall  Inn, 
Wandsworth  Road,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND  RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS. 

AN  Experienced  and  Respectable  Man  offers 

-f»-  his  Services  to  fill  the  Situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
Superintendent  in  the  Erection  of  Buildings,  Kailway  Stations, 
Formation  of  a Line  of  Railway,  in  which  capacity  ho  has  been 
extensively  engaged.  Address  A.  C„  care  of  Mr.  J.  Stalon,  No.  40. 
Berwick  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


n Monday,  after  Twelve. 

CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.— BATTERSEA  PARK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

erection  of  Twelve  h oases  for  the  above  Society,  are  invited 
,o  send  in  Tenders  for  the  same,  before  the  11th  of  May,  1847,  to 

- iES  BURLS,  jur  " ■■ 

„ -..nwings  and  suee: 

29th  April,  1 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  this  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Erection  and  alteration 
of  a uumber  of  Coke  Ovens  at  Kingston  station,  Shorehnw,  on  the 
Portsmouth  Branch.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and 
other  information  obtained  at  the  Looomotivc  Engineer's  office, 
Brighton,  on  and  after  Wednesday,  5th  May,  1847.  Sealed  Tender: 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  London  Bridge  station,  on  o: 
before  Ten  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  12th  May,  1847.- 
By  order.  T.  J.BUCKTON,  Secretary, 

London,  28tli  April,  1847. 

TO  BUILDERS,  EXCAVATORS,  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Light 

and  Coke  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  Excavation  and  Erection  of  a Gasholder  Tank,  81  feet  in 
dinmetcr.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  particulars 
obtained  of  the  Company's  engineer  at  the  Works,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Two.  Tenders  sealed  and  endorsed,  “ Tenders 
for  Excavation  of  Tank.”  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  by 
Twelve  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  May  next.  The  Directors 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.— By  order  of 
the  Board,  G.  JAQUES,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  Offices, 

I ' ■ 1 1 .1 . .i  -I . Fold  . Slepm-y,  April  21-t,  1-'17. 

’I'"  Rill LEK-MAKUKS,  1 Ri  iN-l’i  I F N I'K  US.  AN  I > iiTIIERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  will  meet  at  the  works  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  6th  day  of  Slay  next,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Erec- 
tion and  Construction  of  a Gasholder  of  80  feet  diameter,  with  the 
columns,  girders,  &o.  Plans  and  specifications  may  he  seen,  and 
particulars  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company's  engineer  at 
the  Works,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Two.  Tenders  sealed 
and  endorsed,  “ Tender  for  Gasholder.”  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
must  be  delivered  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  above  men- 
tioned. The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender.— By  order  of  the  Board,  G.  JAQUES,  Secretary. 

— ■*  " ' " — 'i  Offices, 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS.- 
COURT  OF  SEWERS.  TOWER  HAMLETS’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excluding 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwnll  Marsh),  at  their  meeting,  to  ' • 
held  on  TUESDAY,  the  4th  day  of  Slay,  at  Two  o'clock  in  tin. 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  A lie- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDER b 
(sealed  up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enterinto  contract 
for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  from  the  north  era 
of  North-street  to  the  Gas  Works  at  Poplar,  being  a length  of  oi 
feet,  together  with  arching  the  sewer  from  the  west  end  of  Grundy- 
street  across  the  East  India-rciad  to  High-street.  Poplar,  being  a 
length  of  1545  feet,  which  is  to  be  executed  on  the  completion  ot  the 
former  work  : and  from  the  north  end  of  the  New  Road  eastward 
to  Mile  End  Turnpike,  being  a length  of  1,270  feet ; nnd  from  the 
New  Road  along  Baker's-row  and  Charles-street,  being  a length  nr 
1.440  feet,  and  in  arching  the  sewer  at  Rhodes  Well,  being  a length 
of  150  feet  Plans  and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with 
the  forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  Tenders  to  be 
indorsed  “Tender for  Works.”  . . 

Separate  contracts  and  separate  tenders  will  be  required  for  cncli 
of  the  said  several  works  respectively.  The  contractors  will  i o 
required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contracts,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  or 

two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  works  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  to 
homo  by  the  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  alter  tne 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  unless  properly  indorsed,  nor  in  any  other 
form  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the 
party  tendering,  or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his 
behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon.  Dated  this  20th  day  of  April, 
1847.  JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.— The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  tne 

lowest  tender. 

TENDERS.  ^ ,, 

THE  Proprietor  of  No.  J\,  Great.  Suftolk- 

street,  Southwark,  and  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3,  Gravel-lane,  adjoin- 
ing. is  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  from  persons  willing  to  contract 
to  I’aiut  twice  over  in  two  coats  of  good  oil  colour,  nil  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  said  bouses  usually  painted  : the  front  doors  and 
shutters  to  be  grained  oak,  the  whole  being  first  properly  prepared; 
and  also  to  paper  the  rooms  and  passages  usually  papered  with 
neat  and  proper  patterns,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  proprietor, 
the  whole  to  be  completed  by  the  25  th  day  of  May  next.  Tenders  to 
hesent  in  by  the  8th  day  of  May,  addressed  to  Mr.  BAYNER,  29, 

Upper  Stamford -street.  W aterioo-bridge.  

TO  BUILDERS. 

BUILDERS  willing;  to  deliver  Tenders  for 

the  erection  by  contract  of  a new  street  in  the  Town  of 
Wainfleet,  Saint  Man-,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Betblem  Hospital 
Estate,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  the 
hospital  architect,  can  inspect  the  drawings  and  specification  at 
the  Manor  House.  Wainfleet,  any  day  (except  Sundays)  from  the 
date  hereof,  until  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  on  which  day 
the  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  nt  the  Clerk’s  Office,  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital, New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London,  sealed,  endorsed 
“ Tender."  and  addressed  to  “ The  Committee  of  Governors  of 
Bethlem  Hospital”  B.  WELTON,  Clerk. 

Dated  May  1. 1847, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting'  for  a 

Rectory  House,  to  be  built  in  the  Parish  of  Little  Coruard, 
ir  Sudbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  may  inspect  the  drawings 
’ " — 1 1 - *“-s  of  the  Avcliitect,  Mr. 


and  after  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May.  It  is  requested  that  all 
parties  purposing  to  lender,  will  communicate  their  intention  to 
do  so  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Architect,  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  7th  of  May.  Proper  securities  will  be  required  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  works,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  lowest 
tender  will  not  necessarily  accepted, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for  the 

Erection  of  a New  Church  at  Greenwich,  Kent,  ore  invited  to 
send  in  Tenders  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
ALDWIN  SOAMES,  the  Vicar,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  13th 
May  next.  The  plans  nnd  specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  tne  Architect,  Mr.  JOHN  BROWN,  Chapelfield-grove,  Norwich, 
and  also  at  the  office  of  Mr.  CHAS.  AUGUSTIN  SMITH,  Croom’s- 
hill,  Greenwich,  from  the  28th  inst.  to  the  12th  May  next,  both  in- 
clusive, between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 

N.B. — Two  approved  sureties  will  be  required  for  the  duo  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

Greenwich,  April,  1847. 


TO  CONTRACTORS. 

PARTIES  willing-  to  Contract  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  ft  Concrete  Sea  Wall  with  Stone  Coping,  Steps,  and 
other  works,  in  front  of  the  Britannia  Terrace,  to  be  built  on  the 


M 


R.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

_ SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fifty  Years. — 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  and  others  taught  tho 
principles  of  MACHINERY  and  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE. 
The  selection  of  models  and  casts  accompanying  the  diagrams 
which  are  introduced  at  this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  to  the  Student  in  elucidating  tlie  several  Mechanical  nn<l 
Practical  Sciences.  Morning  classes  from  9 till  2 ; evening  from 
6 till  9,  five  nights  in  the  week.— For  terms,  apply  at.  1.  Ranuer- 
t>: — i. — - — at  the  office  of  " The  Builder,"  2,  York- 


PAVING,  2s.  9(1.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  even-  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  ot  tho 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Applv  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINOTON.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHAltF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N. B.  Country  Agents  nnd 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, -AND  AS  AN  ET,E 
GANT  PRESENT  TO  A LADY.  AS  WELL  AS  A MOST 
CONVENIENT  POCKET  APPENDAGE. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills.  STEPHENS’S 
PERPETUAL  PEN.  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  never  wear 
or  alter,  offers  n most  convenient  subititute.  as  Ink.  which  oxydises 
nnd  lingers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  as  from  a Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Price  15s.  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever- 
pointed  Silver  Pencil  Cose,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  bv  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHEN'S,  54,  Stamford- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  this 
Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  tne  kingdom. 


s 


OVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  James-street,  London. 


B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


ni  RECTORS. 


Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  - Chairman.  T.  C. 

Granger.  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  A ah  burner,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 

Solicitors, ....  ... , — 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  1 iF.ATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  the  system 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  nnd  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  .of  Proposal,  and  every  information,"  may 
be  hud  on  application,  either  personally  o ’ '"  ~ 

pany’s  Offices. 


Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 

I Chos.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 

I Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid.  Esq. 

..  | Henry  William  Pownnll,  Esq. 

ns.  Sir  Claude  Scott,' Bart.,  and  Co. 
i,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell 


r by’  letter,  at  the  Com- 


THE  BUILDER, 


■<]  i 


the 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

% WsiMe  -H'uiir  « ill  be  effect 

- *■  AM.  NGEUY.  bv  applying  ->.t  F It. 

'■  ILl.lA  . Wlii.lv.-.ile  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-atrect, 

Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


Bd. 


lOd. 


SOd. 


. _ . _.  _ „ 2s.  per  LOO 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  (id.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52a.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  (id.  7s.  Bd.  108.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  Bid.,  7d.,  8d„  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 


Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Bd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  106,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Bock  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3ft  3 ft  S in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£3.  as.  £3  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven:— 

8 ft  3 ft  8 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft 

£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5a  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7cL,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  _ do. 


x/o.  -orupuc  uo..  at.  stu.,  auu  *u.  uo. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
BTOVES,  a certnin  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with 
ference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


1 a remittance  oi 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blaokfriars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes.  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  and  0.  G.  Gutters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  token 
to  any  extent 


pieces  : Plates,  Furnace-bars,  . rr , 

uey-bars.  Inside.  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilere 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 


moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

lLate  HENDRY  nnd  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his 


dvantage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
nas  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

W YOUNG  and  CO.,  194,  Oxford  Street, 

• announce  their  present  prices  of  IRONMONGERY  for 
Cash  2-inoh  Cast  Butts,  Is.  Id.  Doz. ; 21  Do., Is.  Bd.  Doz. ; 3-incli. 
2s.  Id.  Doz. ; 11  Iron  Sash  Pullies,  lid.  Doz.  ; 1J  Do.,  Is.  4d.  Doz.  ; 
11  Brass  Do.,  2s.  Bd.  : 1 J Do.,  8s. : Sash  Weights,  8s.  fid.  Cwt ; Susli 
Lines,  Bs.  Bd.  Doz, ; £t  Rain  Pipe,  Is.  7<L  Yard ; 3-inch  Do.,  Is.  lOd.  ; 
Mortiee  Locks,  38s.  Doz. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKEItS. 

JUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

, — , — „ * — e by  improve  machinery,  s~  — 1 — 


— bored  perfectly  -j  - j . . ... 

plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  nnd  for  Liquid  Mauure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Pablic  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Pateut  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings.  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

CHARLES-STREET.  BIRMINGHAM  flnte  STANDLY 
aud  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and  GALE,  Bull-street),  Lock- 
smiths, BeU-iiangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths.  A< 


Btniths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  Ac. 


trates  without  charge,  S--  - , , . 

euliar  locks,  Bignals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
i frnmes.  hinges.  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  them  at.  the  MG  DEI. 


PRISON,  LONDON,  anil  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

0.  Smith  and  Sou  also  arc  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 


the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 

nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  uuuns,  .*>•  ...... 

workhouses,  including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges. 


staircases,  grates,  nark  fencing,  tirepr.'—f  safes.  ' k -.  d—v-. 

metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental 


then 


it  Windsor  Clastic,  Northumberland  and  £ 


, Bleii- 


and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  bo  shewn. 

N.B.  C.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  "Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUAIU)  in  d BEEDHAM  liejr  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  \Y  harf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  the"- 


wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Seulptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  limported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allcmagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  "Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  It.  A.  W1THALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 


KENTISH  RAG  STONE. 

WM.  YATES,  5,  Ponsonby-terraee,  Mill- 

bank.  Westminster,  begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders, 
and  others,  that  he  can  supply  any  orders  for  the  above  material, 
from  Mr.  Tompson's  celebrated  Quarry  Loose,  near  Maidstone,  a 
short  distance  from  the  waterside,  he  being  the  sole  consignee  for 
the  same  ; the  stone  procured  there,  being  of  very  superiorquality ; 
architects  of  high  standing  in  London  can  be  referred  to  on  the  sub- 
ject This  stone  can  be  got  out  of  great  length  and  size,  free  from 
bents,  flaws,  Ac.,  adapted  for  Ashler.  Jambs,  Piers,  Caps,  Coping, 
Kirb  Cills,  Window  Heads,  Quoins,  Headers,  Ac. 

N.B.  Estimates  for  any  of  the  before-mentioned  works  can  he 
given,  worked  in  the  quarry  at  the  lowest  price  and  on  the  shortest 
notice,  by  application  as  above. 


PIMLICO  MABBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLIC0-R0A1>. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  beps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone- work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  reidy  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  building!  inthe  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  or  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  inthe  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  foi  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carnage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upvards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  T1 


THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders.  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  bos 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  I'alace,  the  drawing;rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apslcy  House,  Strathficldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
eipal  railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  onc-tliird 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  arc  cliimney-nicces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas.  mural  tablets,  baths,  wnsh-staud  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  cm 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, ut  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  he  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Betgravc- 
placo,  London. 


Architectural  carving  works 

(IRVING'S  PATENT),  late  Sir  Francis  Chantry's  Foundry, 
Eccleston-place,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Chester-square. 


in  AVood,  Stone, — , ....  — _ 

at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  

beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  'rill  enable  architects  to  carry 
their  plans, in  having  decorated  churches,  and  other  buildings, 


out  men  piuus.m  uai  mg  ueeoruteu  cuiiioui 

at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines..  ... 

try,  to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  Fonts,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  head- 
stones, are  likewise  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  for  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern  ; seagliola 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches.  For  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
show-room  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises  (not  havingany 
other  establishment" in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits. 


CARVING  BY  MACHINERY 

JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  AVILLI AMS,  and  JORDAN  begto  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  deeoratio'  ~ 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  of  .... 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  tli- 
New  Palace  at  AA'ostminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Pres 
elicited  bv  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Tim.  AQmwrum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carrings  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  nnd  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  by  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A pi  ' 

.r,v-  . . i. -i T.'lnrfmtine  Gates  were  nlsr 


the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  aud 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting, 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery." 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
to  state  that  they  liave  at  present  only  o.vr.  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  "Carving  AA’orks  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(fnrmcrly  Coade  nnd  Scaly’s  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  v J fa  ’ Ifgfi 


n and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


THE  PEOPLES  BENEFIT  BUILDING 

SOCIETY,  City  District.— Shares  501  each,  advanced  in  full. 
Entrance  Fee,  2s.  Bd.  Monthly  Subscriptions,  5s.  On  Advanced 
Shares,  11s.  (id. 

The  first  Monthly  Subscription  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  on  MONDAY,  the  3rd  May,  1847,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 
No.  4,  Old  Jewry,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock,  i-.M.  Applications  for 
Prospectuses  and  Shares,  may  be  made  to  John  Richards,  Esq- 
Solicitor.  No.  4,  Old  Jewry,  Mr.  John  Bax  Shepherd,  Surveyor,  14, 
Bucklerelrarv,  or  at  the  office,  ‘ 

April  17th,  18-17  * 


THOMAS  SHERWOOD,  Manager. 


WESTMINSTER  FRIENDLY  BENE- 
FIT SOCIETY  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  held 
at  the  Artillery  -Arms,  Rochester  Row,  Westminster.— Established 
January  5th.  1812,  aud  enrolled  pursuant  to  Act  af  Parliament. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  called  to  the  great  advantages  pro- 
posed by  tliis  Society,  for  while  ample  provision  is  made  aud  secured 
lor  the  general  purposes  of  sickness  aud  death  (equal  to  that  of  any 
benefit  society),  the  great  and  ultimate  object  is  to  erect  permanent 
residences  wherein  to  lodge  the  aged  and  infirm  members  and  their 
wives,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  fire  and  candle,  and  an  allow 
mice  of  58.  per  week. 

Monthly  Contribution,  2s.  6(L— Entrance  Fee,  5s.— Sick  Allow- 
ance, IBs.  per  week.— Age,  under  88. 

Meeting  night,  finst  Wednesday  in  every  month.— Articles  .to  be 
seen  at  the  bar. 


•REPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

§ ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Largre  Assort- 

gs  il  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g “ and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
s - width  and  thickness,  from  1 inch  to  lj  inch  thick, 
i-  *■  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS.  Ac. 


late  C-.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


L LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

SoUTHWARK-BRIDGE-AVnARF,  BANKSFDE,  at  Old- 


ral.aud  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  J latch 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  -,  also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished, 

A.  It.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  aud  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

JL  * Dare.MAHOGAN  Yaud  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermoud- 


. AHOGAN  Yaud  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  lwummu- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Anns.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  a ' 


Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  aud  Togs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  nnd 


Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigational 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
CanaL  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  AVr atcrloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfiictory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  uo  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongue- 
- 1 — J '-”'-.ough  curved),  the  machine  follows  th'  — 
than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  u 


ioard  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 

lg  uo  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 

peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  n perfect 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  ii 


daous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

[ONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MA CHINES  arc  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  out  a 


tice  any  depth  or  width  in  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  0- 
aoft  wood,  without  the  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  It.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES'S,  127,  Goswell-strcet,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  nnd  4 P.M. 

J.  J.  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  (Carpenters  that  lie  has  fitted 


up  several  machines  for  the  express  purpose  of  Morticing  for  the 
Trade  at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  dozen  mortices,  not  exceeding 
seven  inches  deep,  or  extra  charge  will  be  made. 


PATENT  URINAL  BASON,  to  he  sup- 

r ” - - - - 


plied  by  a self-acting  or  other  apparatus,  complete  and  per- 


Avholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants,  21,  Ncwcastl e-street. 
Strand.  Builders  and  the  Trade  supplied  with  Cast  and  Milled 
Sheet  Lead  Pipe,  cut  to  any  dimensions  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


JW.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

• AVATEK-CLOSET,  Manufactured  by  CHAR.  BOTTEN, 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  10.  Crawford  -passage,  Clerkenwell, 


:ed  in  any  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sounc 
. ..  Ja  water-olosot  to  any  of  the  surrounding  apartments.  Prices, 
drawings,  Ac.,  may  be  had  on  application  . to  the  Manufacturer, 
where  the  closet  may  be  seen  in  action. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thoa  AVallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eftco- 
tuolly  stopping  Knots  in  AVood,  however  bad.  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
Messrs!  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  tho  application,  skill  isnot  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  B4,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  bv  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS.  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry'  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  tho  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot 


Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Jts  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  tliat  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affocted  by 
Bprav  of  searwater. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
wliite-lcad,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  70  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


WM.  A.  ROSE’S  METALLIC  ANTI- 

OXIDE  PAINT,  for  the  Preservation  of  Iron  from 
Corrosion. 

This  paint  is  the  best  preservative  of  iron  from  the  action  of  air 
and  water,  and  will  be  found  to  cover  better,  nnd  last  very  much 
longer  than  any  other  paint  yet  invented  lor  the  purpose.  AATicn 


_ direct  contact  witti  the  iron,  it  incorporates  itself  with,  and 
becomes  part  of  the  metal,  preserving  it  from  oxidation  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  also  very  effective  in  the 
preservation  of  Stucco  and  Cement,  and  will  lie  found  much  better 
adapted  for  painting  the  outsides  of  houses  than  white  lead.  Tho 
Metallic  Anti-Oxide  Paint  is  manufactured  in  J 


le  colour  and  lead 


commonest  labourer, 


' be  thinned  by  the 


Quecnhithe,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1847. 


HE  importance  we  attach  to 
the  progress  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  induces 
us  to  devote  a considerable 
space  to  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Tuesday  last.  We  believe  it 
will  be  found  the  only  complete  account  that 
has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  many  of  our  readers.  The  good  effects  of 
the  operations  of  this  association  on  the  public 
mind  are  becoming  more  apparent  every  day. 

Verysoon  after  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
the  theatre  was  completely  filled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gallery,  and  even  this  was 
nearly  so  before  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  one  sunbeam  which  annually, 
on  this  occasion,  has  found  its  way  in  through 
a crevice  in  the  shutters  over  the  skylight  at 
the  back  of  the  gallery,  was  not  absent,  and 
travelled  round  the  house,  as  it  has  done  for 
several  years  past,  tipping  with  gold  what  it 
fell  upon,  and  putting  gas-light  cpiite  out  of 
countenance. 

Precisely  at  12  o’clock,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  business. 
His  Royal  Highness  said — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  I last  had  the 
honour  of  presiding  at  your  meeting  I con- 
gratulated you  on  the  progressive  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  this  association.  Last  year  there  were 
about  16,000  subscribers,  and  I have  now  very 
great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  a further 
increase  of  1,000  has  taken  place  this  year. 
When  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  the  distress  which  has 
prevailed,  are  taken  into  consideration,  I can- 
not help  thinking  this  result  most  encourag- 
ing and  satisfactory ; and  I am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  affords  a proof  of  how 
much  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  increasing 
among  all  classes  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
Having  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  and 
addressing  you  on  so  many  similar  occasions, 
I shall  not  trouble  you  by  entering  into  any 
further  details  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
merely  refer  you  to  the  report,  which  will  be 
read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary.  I have 
only  one  further  remark  to  make,  viz.,  that 
Mr.  Bunn,  who  has  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness granted  us  the  use  of  his  theatre  to-day, 
expresses  a hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
conclude  our  proceedings  by  three  o’clock,  by 
which  time  the  house  will  be  required  for  its 
ordinary  purposes.  I therefore  hope  that 
those  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  address  you 
will  make  their  speeches  as  short  as  possible. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  will  now  read  the  report 
to  the  council. 

Mr.  Godwin,  then  read  the  following 
REPORT. 

When  the  council  met  the  subscribers  last 
; year,  the  existence  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  was  seriously  threatened.  Strong, 
i however,  in  their  opinion  of  the  great  value  of 
J the  association,  and  determined  to  use  every 
1 legilimate  means  in  their  power  to  ensure  its 
' continuance,  they  ventured,  at  the  close  of  the 
i report  then  read,  to  augur  for  it  many  years 
1 of  increasing  usefulness.  This  augury,  it  may 


now  be  confidently  believed,  will  not  prove 
false. 

Immediately  after  the  general  meeting,  a 
deputation  from  the  council,  headed  by  our 
illustrious  president,  attended  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  prime  minister,  with  the  view  of  remov- 
ing the  objections  to  Art-Unions  entertained 
by  some  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Government. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  every  effort  was  made 
to  enable  members  of  the  legislature  to  arrive 
at  a just  conclusion  on  Mr.  Wyse’s  bill  for 
legalizing  Art- Unions,  which  was  then  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  without  entering 
further  into  detail,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
bill  ultimately  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  13th  of  August,  1846. 

This  Act  first  setting-forth  that  associations 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  to  be  distri- 
buted by  chance  to  the  subscribers,  or  for 
raising  sums  of  money  by  subscription  to  be 
afterwards  allotted  by  chance  amongst  the 
contributors  solely  for  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  may  be  deemed  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  lotteries,  — declares  the  same 
legal,  so  long  as  they  are  carried  on  in  good 
faith  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
provided  that  a Royal  Charter  of  incorporation 
shall  have  been  obtained,  or  that  the  instru- 
ment constituting  such  association,  and  the 
rules  governing  it,  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  a committee  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
and  deposited  with  them. 

Your  council  therefore  immediately  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  comply  with  this  provision 
of  the  Act,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  last, 
“The  Art-Union  of  London  ” was  incorpo- 
rated by  Royal  Charter, — long  it  is  hoped,  to 
exercise  a beneficial  educational  influence, — to 
open  the  enjoyments  of  art  to  thousands  to 
whom  they  have  been  hitherto  denied,  to  spread 
abroad  a knowledge  and  love  of  art,  to  offer  en- 
couragement to  artists  beyond  that  afforded  by 
private  purchases,  as  well  by  forming  a more 
appreciating  public  as  by  the  provision  of  funds, 
and  so  to  assist  materially  the  progress  and 
elevation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Charter  will  be  found  to  state  the 
broad  and  disinterested  principles  which  should 
guide  the  proceedings  of  all  such  societies. 

To  our  illustrious  president  the  warm  thanks 
of  every  member  of  the  society  and  of  every 
triend  to  the  diffusion  of  art  are  eminently  due, 
for  his  Royal  Highness’s  most  important  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  this  successful  issue.  To  the 
most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  V.P., 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Monteagle,  V.P., 
and  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M P.,  now  a member 
of  the  council,  similar  thanks  are  also  due- 
and  having  thus  discharged  the  agreeable  dutv 
of  acknowledging  these  important  services”, 
the  council  proceed  to  report  to  the  sub- 
scribers, according  to  custom,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  association,  and  the  general 
proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

'I  his  is  the  eleventh  annual  general  meeting. 
At  every  preceding  meeting  the  council  have 
had  to  report  a constant  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions,  ranging  from  489/.,  the 
sura  collected  in  the  first  year,  to  16,979/.  On 
the  present  occasion,  notwithstanding  a season 
of  unexampled  and  lamentable  scarcity  in  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  much  financial  embarras- 
ment,  the  subscriptions  amount  to  the  sum 

of  17, 871/. 

The  greatness  of  the  amount  may  be  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  increased  interest  in  the 
fine  arts  induced  by  the  operations  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  partly  to  the  increased  exertions  of 
the  provincial  and  colonial  secretaries,  from 
whom  a larger  sum  has  been  received  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  number  of  pro- 
vincial secretaries  is  now  398.  St.  Lucia, 
Quebec,  Australia,  Sidney,  and  Jamaica,  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  places  where  the  so- 
ciety has  an  honorary  agent  active  in  its  behalf. 
The  list  before  included  parts  of  Germany, 
New  Y ork,  Mexico,  Montreal,  New  Brunswick, 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  Bombay,  Dominica,  Monte 
Video,  and  China. 

258  works  of  art -were  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  of  last  year,  and  were  exhibited,  as 
usual,  for  four  weeks,  including  a certain 


number  of  evenings.  This  exhibition  was 
visited  by  upwards  of  200,000  persons. 

The  council  are  induced  again  to  remark 
that  the  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine 
art,  thus  opened  gratuitously  to  the  public, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
results  ot  the  association.  They  would  gladly 
see  greater  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  works 
of  art  elsewhere  afforded  to  the  people  gene- 
rally than  now  exist. 

For  the  premium  of  500/.  offered  by  the 
council  last  year  for  a group  or  single  figure 
in  marble,  twenty  models,  as  follows,  sent  in 
on  the  1st  of  July  last,  were  exhibited  to  the 
subscribers  and  their  friends  in  the  Princess’s 
Concert  Room. 

1 . A Girl  persuading  Cupid  to  Shoot  at  one  she 

loves. 

2.  Iris  ascending. 

3.  Taliesin  pen  Beirdd. 

4.  The  contest  between  the  Minstrel  and  Nightin- 

gale,— -from  Strada. 

5.  Maternal  affection. 

6.  Sleep. — A Sister  and  Brother. 

7.  Charity. 

8.  Dancing  girl  reposing. 

9.  A Deer-stalker  in  Pursuit. 

10.  Innocence. 

1 1 . Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  Desert. 

12.  Genius  receiving  the  Reward  of  Merit. 

13.  Pastoral  Apollo. 

14.  A Youth  at  a Stream. 

15.  Group  of  Adam  and  Eve  lamenting  the  Death 

of  Abel. 

16.  Narcissus. 

17-  The  Meeting  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

18.  The  Centaur  Chiron  instructing  the  youthful 

ASsculapius  in  the  Medicinal  properties  of 

Herbs. 

19.  A Hunter  returned  Home. 

20.  L’AUegro. 

After  due  consideration,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  statue,  “ The  Dancing  Girl 
Reposing,”  which,  on  opening  the  letter  ac- 
companying it,  was  found  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  A.R.A.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  now  executing  the  model  in  marble,  and  it 
will  form  one  of  the  prizes  for  an  ensuing  vear, 
— to  which  year’s  subscription  of  course’,  the 
amount  of  the  premium  will  be  charged. 

In  order  to  express  their  high  opinion  of  a 
second  statue,  “ Innocence,”  the  council 
awarded  to  the  author  of  it,  afterwards  found 
to  be  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  the  sum  of  100/.,  on 
condition  of  receiving  from  him  a reduced 
copy  of  the  figure,  and  the  right  of  re-pro- 
ducing it  in  statuary  porcelain.  The  reduced 
model  is  now  on  the  table,  and  fifty  copies 
of  it,  in  the  beautiful  material  mentioned,  will 
be  allotted  to-day. 

A third  statue,  submitted  in  competition, 
“ Iris  Ascending,”  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Kirk, 
was  considered  by  the  council  well  adapted  for 
working  in  bronze,  and  they  accordingly 
arranged  with  the  sculptor  to  furnish  a model 
of  the  required  6ize.  A copy  in  bronze  has 
been  produced  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  the  right 
to  twenty  such  will  form  part  of  the  present 
distribution.  INI r.  II.  C.  Selous  prize  painting 
from  the  selected  cartoon,  “ Queen  Philippa 
interceding  for  the  lives  of  the  Burgesses  of 
Calais,”  is  finished,  and  will  be  exhibited  with 
the  prizes  of  the  year.  The  mode  of  appro- 
priating it  is  not  yet  determined  on. 

The  Chantrey  medals  have  been  distributed 
to  those  subscribers  who  were  entitled  to 
them.  The  Wren  medal,  allotted  last  year, 
has  been  delayed  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
engraver,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  may  now  be  expected 
in  a short  time.  The  council  are  taking  steps 
to  obtain  other  medals, — commemorative  of 
Hogarth,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Banks,  the  sculptor. 

The  council  have  now  to  speak  of  the  en- 
gravings. “ Jephtha’s  Daughter,”  and  the 
illustrations  of  “ Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  due 
to  the  subscribers  of  last  year,  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  plate  of  “ The  Convalescent  from 
Waterloo,”  due  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
kept  back  by  circumstances  beyond  control,  is 
now  in  the  printer’s  hands.  Impressions 
from  it  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quired number  can  be  obtained. 

T he  prints  for  the  current  year,  “ The  Last 
Embrace”  and  the  “Neapolitan  Wedding,” 
engraved  by  Mr.  C.  Rolls  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Heath,  after  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  and  the  out- 
lines from  seven  of  the  cartoons  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  premium  of  500/.,  are  in 
the  same  stage  of  forwardness. 
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The  council,  taking  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  encouraging  every  branch  of 
art,  and  of  varying  tbeir  plans,  with  a view  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  members,  propose  to  issue 
for  the  ensuing  year  a series  of  thirty  illustra- 
tions of  Milton’s  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso, 
engraved  on  wood  in  the  best  manner.  The 
following  artists  have  already  undertaken  to 
supply  designs  : J.  Absolon,  E.  H.  Corbould, 
M.  Claxton,  W.  Dyce,  E.  Duncan,  A.  EIo- 
nore,  J.  Franklin,  F.  Goodall,  J.  Gilbert,  J.  P. 
Knight,  R.A.,  VV.  L.  Leitch,  Kenny  Meadows, 
H.  O’Neil,  F.  Pickersgill,  J.  N.  Paton,  P.  F. 
Poole,  H.  C.  Selous,  F.  W.  Topham,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  J.Tenniel,E.  H.Webnert,  H.  Warren, 
E.  M.  Ward.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  a 
copy  of  this  work  for  each  guinea  subscribed. 

For  a future  year,  Mr.  Frost’s  “ Sabrina," 
engraved  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  is  in  progress  ; and 
the  council  have  arranged  with  Mr.  William 
Finden  to  produce  for  the  association  an  en- 
graving of  large  size,  and  in  his  best  manner, 
after  Hilton’s  picture,  “ The  Crucifixion,”  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool. 

A statement  of  the  engraving-account,  still 
open,  will  be  printed  with  this  report. 

The  council  alluded  in  the  last  report  to 
their  intention  of  producing  some  work  of 
acknowledged  excellence  in  cast-iron , with  the 
view  of  further  promoting  the  connection  be- 
tween manufactures  and  art.  In  accordance 
with  this  desire  they  commissioned  Mr.  Nixon, 
sculptor,  to  make  a reduced  model  of  a figure 
of  “Thalia,”  in  the  gallery  of  antiquities  at 
the  British  Museum,”  which  has  been  ably 
done,  and  is  now  ready  for  casting.  The  right 
to  thirty  copies  of  it  will  be  allotted  to-day. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  the  council  have  been 
deprived  by  death  of  the  valued  assistance  of 
Mr.  Morant,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
society.  Sir  John  Jervis,  M.P.,ber  Majesty’s 
Attorney  General,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created. 

Under  a bye-law  in  a code  recently  made 
for  the  regulation  of  the  society,  as  required 
by  the  Charter,  four  vacancies  in  the  council 
will  be  declared  annually,  and  four  new  mem- 
bers elected  to  fill  them. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
2,195/.  16s.  4d.  With  the  view  of  increasing  this 
fund  more  rapidly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a gallery  and  assisting  in  carrying  out 
efficiently  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  it 
is  proposed  that  a reserve  of  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  each  annual  subscription  (or  6d. 
in  the  pound),  shall  be  made. 

The  council  consider  this  fund  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  permanent  prospe- 
rity of  the  association,  and  they  invite  all  who 
think  with  them,  and  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  other  than  selfish  motives,  to  pay  their 
subscription  early  in  the  year,  by  which  means 
a considerable  addition  in  the  shape  of  interest 
would  he  made  to  it  annually,  without  any 
personal  sacrifice. 

With  this  same  end  in  view,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  subscribers  who  objected  to  the 
trouble  of  an  annual  payment,  it  is  proposed 
to  receive  subscriptions  in  advance;  and  it  is 
resolved  that  “each  member  who  pays  for  ten 
or  more  years,  shall  receive  one  of  the  society’s 
medals  in  silver  at  the  time  of  payment,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  to  which  he  maybe 
annually  entitled.”  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a member  so  subscribing,  the  amount  will 
merge  in  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  : — 

The  cost  ofobtaining  the  charter  was  407/.  17s. 
— but  as  this  is  an  expenditure  made  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  future,  as  well  as  present  members, 
the  council  propose  to  charge  the  present 
year’s  subscription  with  a portion  of  it  only, 
and  to  charge  the  four  succeeding  years  in  like 
manner. 

Expenses  as  per  general  account . . £ 2,491  1 7 


2\  per  cent,  carried  to  the  reserved 

fund  446  15  6 

Sums  allotted  for  statuettes  in  bronze, 
porcelain,  cast-iron,  and  plaster  ; 
also  medals  and  lithographs  ... . 1,090  0 0 

Estimated  amount  for  engravings, 

paper,  &c.,  of  prints 1,813  2 11 

Ditto,  ditto,  outlines . 1,300  0 0 

Set  apart  for  expenditure  of  prize- 
holders  10,730  0 0 


£17,871  0 0 

The  amount  set  apart,  according  to  this 


statement,  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art, 
viz.,  10,730/.,  will  be  thus  allotted: — 


30  Works  at  £10  £300 

40  „ 15  600 

36  „ 20  720 

36  ,,  25  900 

28  „ 30  840 

28  ,,  40  1,120 

20  ,,  50  1,000 

15  ,,  60  900 

12  „ 70  840 

12  ,,  80  960 

6 ,,  100  600 

5 „ 150  750 

3 ,,  200  600 

2 „ 300  600 


£10,730 

To  these  are  to  be  added  twenty  bronzes  of 
“Iris  Ascending;”  fifty  statuettes  of  “Inno- 
cence thirty  casts  in  iron  of  “ Thalia  273 
lithographs  of  “ La  Fleur’s  Departure,”  and 
thirty  silver  medals  commemorative  of  Flax- 
man. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  group,  “The  First  Whisper 
of  Love,”  commissioned  by  the  council  for  a 
prizeholder  of  1845,  having  proved  very  satis- 
factory, the  council  thought  it  desirable  to 
prepare  thirty  casts  of  it  in  plaster,  and  these 
will  also  be  included  in  the  distribution  to-day, 
making  in  the  whole  706  works  of  art.  The 
total  sum  thus  appropriated,  including  the  cost 
of  outlines  and  engravings,  is  14,933/.  2s.  lid. 

To  shorten  the  time  occupied  in  the  distri- 
bution, a similar  course  to  that  adopted  last 
year  is  proposed. 

The  bronzes  will  be  allotted  to  the  first 
twenty  names  drawn  consecutively  at  the  close 
of  the  general  distribution  ; the  casts  of  the 
“ First  Whisper  of  Love,”  will  be  allotted  to 
the  next  thirty  names  similarly  drawn  ; the 
casts  in  iron  of  “ Thalia,”  to  the  next  thirty 
names  similarly  drawn  ; the  statuettes  of  “ In- 
nocence,” to  the  next  fifty  names ; the  medals  to 
the  following  thirty  ; and  each  subscriber  whose 
name  is  found  to  stand  in  the  subscription-list 
next  after  each  of  the  prize-holders  in  the  gene- 
ral distribution,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
lithograph.  Notice  of  the  latter  will  be  sent 
in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  other  prize- 
holders  will  receive  intimation  of  the  result  by 
to-night’s  post. 

The  desire  felt  by  the  council  to  have  such 
a selection  made  by  the  prizeholders  as  may 
confer  credit  on  the  association,  and  aid  in 
properly  carrying  out  its  real  purpose,  has 
been  constantly  expressed  by  them.  Now, 
however,  and  always,  they  would  repeat  it ; 
urging  prizeholders  to  consider  the  Art-Union 
an  instrument  for  the  encouragement  and  dif- 
fusion of  art,  and  not  a company  for  securing 
personal  advantages  to  the  subscribers.  The 
council  invite  them  most  seriously  to  consider 
well  before  making  their  selection,  and  in  the 
event  of  a want  of  acquaintance  with  art,  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  qualified  friends. 

The  desirability  of  confining  the  right  of 
selection  to  the  council  has  recently  been 
mooted.  Your  council  would  greatly  deplore 
such  a change,  and  furthermore  would  consider 
it  their  duty  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  as  being  calculated  not  merely 
to  lessen  the  good  effects  of  the  association,  but 
ultimately  to  destroy  it  altogether,  and  to  do 
great  injury  to  art  and  artists.  The  council 
are  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  opinion 
already  expressed  by  them  on  other  occasions, 
that  by  placing  the  selection  in  the  hands  of 
the  prizeholders  themselves,  much  good  is 
done.  Great  additional  interest  in  the  subject 
is  excited,  personal  inquiry  and  examination 
are  induced,  comparison  between  works  is  in- 
stituted, and  knowledge  obtained.  In  this 
way,  too,  all  classes  of  art-works  find  a 
market ; whereas  were  the  selections  all  made 
by  the  same  five  or  six  individuals,  a bias 
would  exist  even  with  the  best  intentions  to- 
wards works  of  some  particular  character  and 
style,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal favouritism,  and  thus  injury  would  be 
done  to  other  classes  of  art.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  in  discussing  this  question 
fully,  which  cannot  be  attempted  here,  that, 
under  the  present  arrangements,  a large  sum 
is  annually  added  by  the  prize-holders  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Art-Union  on 
works  of  art,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
the  pictures  were  selected  by  a committee. 
Moreover,  allowing  the  prizeholders  to  select 
is  so  much  more  popular  than  the  contrary 


course  would  be,  that  the  change  could  not 
fail  to  lessen  the  number  of  subscribers  most 
materially,  thus  interfering  with  one  great 
object  of  the  society,  that  of  interesting  the 
masses  in  matters  of  art,  and  affording  them 
the  means  of  enjoying  them. 

To  familiarize  the  people  at  large  with  the 
best  productions  of  art  is  the  first  step  towards 
ensuring  such  a progress  in  the  arts  as  maybe 
called  national.  Until  now,  large  numbers  of 
even  the  educated  public  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  best  characteristics  of  art,  and  unable  fully 
to  enjoy  the  intellectual  pleasures  it  offers. 
When  a people  sympathize  in  art,  find  enjoy- 
ment in  it,  and  feel  it  to  be  an  indispensible 
need,  they  wili  become  their  own  educators, 
but  not  till  then  : and  then  only  may  artists 
be  expected  to  achieve  great  things.  “ The 
arts,”  as  a recent  American  writer  remarks, 
“ are  no  luxury,  no  mere  ornament  and 
stimulus  to  a civic  and  complicated  existence, 
as  the  worldling  and  the  ascetic  alike  delight 
in  representing  them  to  be,  but  the  herbarium 
in  which  are  preserved  the  fairest  flowers  of 
man’s  existence  ; the  magic  mirror,  by  whose 
aid  all  its  phases  are  interpreted,  the  circle 
into  which  the  various  spirits  of  the  elements 
may  be  invoked,  and  made  to  reveal  the  secret 
they  elsewhere  manifest  only  in  large  revolu- 
tions of  time  ; and  what  philosophy  with  careful 
steps  and  anxious  ear  has  long  sought  in  vain, 
is  oftentimes  revealed  at  once  by  a flash  from 
this  torch.” 

A true  education  in  art  has  been  defined  to 
consist  in  a lively  susceptibility  of  the  emotion 
of  beauty,  and  in  a fixed  determination  of  the 
principle  of  taste  towards  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, analogous  to  that  of  the  reason  towards 
truth  and  reality, — rather  than  in  acquaintance 
with  works  of  art,  or  even  accurate  perception 
of  the  beauties  of  any  particular  work. 

The  perception  of  truth,  and  harmony,  and 
beauty,  where  obscure  and  disguised,  is  one  of 
the  distinctions  of  genius.  To  make  these 
visible  to  all  is  one  of  its  powers. 

Art  should  form  a part  of  general  education, 
and  will  do  so,  it  may  be  hoped,  before  long. 
It  may  be  made  to  assist  in  education  most  ma- 
terially. If,  as  desired  by  the  ancients,  none 
but  beautiful  forms  were  permitted  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  young;  if  noble  and  holy 
actions  gracefully  set  forth  every  where  met 
the  eye  ; and  our  rooms  were  hung  with  fine 
thoughts  instead  of  unmeaning  patterns, — the 
effect  on  the  national  mind  would  be  much 
greater  than  would  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  not  fully  considered  the  subject. 

Art  shews  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other 
means  be  made  known  ; art  gives  us  “ nobler 
loves  and  nobler  cares,” — furnishing  objects, 
by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught 
and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek 
Beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is, — Good- 
ness. 


Your  council  terminate  their  report  by  again 
urging  the  prizeholders  so  to  exercise  their 
right  of  selection,  as  to  furnish  an  additional 
argument  in  support  of  their  views  on  this 
subject. 

George  Godww, I „ Seca 

Lewis  Pocock.  j 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson,  F.S.A.,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  (which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Auldjo,  F.R.S.),  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
prizeholders  themselves  to  select  the  works  of 
art.  So  many  questions,  the  learned  gentle- 
man said,  have  arisen  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Art-Unions,  that  I am  extremely 
glad  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting  such  an 
assemblage  as  that  now  before  me,  to  whose 
approbation  or  disapprobation  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  report  may  be  submitted.  If 
it  pleases  this  assembly  to  shew  their  approba- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  then  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised should  any  difficulty  hereafter  arise, 
which  we  shall  not  have  the  means  to  meet  and 
overcome.  As  is  stated  in  the  report,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a committee  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
works  shall  be  taken  as  prizes.  But  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  association  is,  that  that 
should  be  left  to  the  prizeholders  themselves, 
who  receive  a sum  of  money  to  spend  with  the 
freedom  of  Englishmen, regard  being  had  to  the 
arts  in  this  country.  It  is  with  this  view,  and 
in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  art  might  be 
enforced  and  increased  among  us,  that  the  rule 
now  acted  on  has  been  laid  down.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  arts  are  not  encouraged 
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thereby,  and  would  it  be  believed  that  last  year 
forty  works  of  art  were  exhibited,  which  no 
money  could  touch  ? Looking;  to  this  fact,  it 
was  said,  “ If  you  had  a committee  they  would 
have  bought  these  works  of  art.”  They  could 
not,  the  works  having  been  disposed  of  before 
they  were  exhibited  ; but  I trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  fine  works 
from  40  to  400,  from  which  we  may  have  the 
power  of  selection.  VVe  wish  for  no  private 
advantages,  but  simply  to  improve  the  arts, 
and  give  encouragement  to  artists. 

Sir  W.  Ross,  R.A.,  rose  to  move  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Committee,  and  said, may  itplease 
your  Royal  Highness  I have  had  the  honour  of 
having  a resolution  put  into  my  hands,  butcould 
wish  that  it  had  been  intrusted  tosome  one  more 
able  to  do  it  justice  than  I can.  I trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  assembly  before  me  will  for  itself 
supply  my  omissions.  When  we  consider  the 
importance  of  the  duties  which  the  officers  and 
Council  of  the  Art-Union  are  called  on  to  dis- 
charge, I shall,  T think,  be  sure  of  receiving  the 
hearty  and  grateful  concurrence  of  this  large 
assembly  in  the  resolution  which  I have  just 
moved.  For  my  part,  I who  have  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  business,  look  with  admiration 
on  those  gentlemen  who  give  their  time  and 
their  talent9  for  business  to  such  a cause  as 
this.  I feel  the  utmost  gratitude  to  them 
myself,  and  I am  sure  you  do  also.  Without 
further  trespassing  on  your  time,  I beg  to  move 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Uwins,  R.  A.,  said  I most  willingly  rise 
to  second  the  motion,  for  I feel  how  large  a 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  public  to  the 
officers  and  council  of  the  Art-Union  : and  I 
would  willingly  dwell  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution,  for  I know  much  of  the  exertions 
to  which  it  refers,  but  the  hint  which  your 
Royal  Highness  gave  to  every  one  called  to 
address  the  meeting  suppresses  that  desire.  I 
know  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  business  of 
the  meeting  should  be  expedited,  and  1 there- 
fore confine  myself  to  cordially  seconding  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Ross. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Chairman,  then  put 
the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wyse,  who  wa9  received  with  loud 
cheers,  here  came  forward  and  said,  Your 
Royal  Highness  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I have  been  intrusted  with  a resolution  which 
I have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  moving,  witness 
as  I have  long  been  of  the  zealous  and  efficient 
services  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  object  of 
this  motion.  I am  called  on  to  move,  that 
the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  do  so  with  great 
sincerity.  They  have,  from  the  beginning, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  art ; and  in  saying  this,  I 
mean  all  which  can  apply  to  a body  like  the 
Art-Union.  For  unless  there  is  reform  and 
improvement  in  art,  its  extension  is  useless  ; 
and  again,  however  great  may  be  the  improve- 
ment and  reform,  if  these  are  confined,  the 
progress  of  art  is  not  advanced.  In  these  two 
forms  or  divisions  of  art  lie  all  the  obli- 
gations which  devolve  upon  all  associations 
of  this  kind.  Your  Royal  Highness 
will  bear  me  witness,  that  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  there  has  been  a very  remarkable 
movement  in  both  directions,  in  reference 
both  to  the  improvement  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  art.  For  a long  time  art  was  a matter  of 
luxury  and  external  enjoyment,  and  no  appeal 
was  made  to  those  higher  feelings,  and  that 
more  elevated  intellectual  gratification  which 
form  the  chief  value,  and  are  the  highest  con- 
stituents of  art.  We  then  confined  ourselves 
to  a few  schools,  such  as  the  Flemish,  the 
Dutch,  or  our  own  immediate  English  school, 
without  extending  our  attention  to  the  Italian 
school,  or  to  that  large  mine  of  enjoyment  and 
elevation  contained  in  the  school  of  Christian 
art.  For  the  first  time,  that  ha3  lately  been 
alluded  to,  and  by  the  impulse  given  not 
only  in  the  building  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  in  awakening  through  the 
country  a sense  of  the  value  of  that  de- 
partment which  had  hitherto  escaped  at- 
tention, we  have  extended  largely  the 

dominion  of  taste  in  every  part  of  the 

country.  Again,  by  the  application  of  art 
to  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  by  its 
application  in  the  thousand  forms  of  manufac- 
turing process,  we  have  brought  it  down  to  the 
every-day  enjoyments  of  the  people,  presenting 
to  them  during  every  moment  of  their  lives, 


sources  of  feeling  and  intellectual  observation, 
from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  debarred. 
And  these  improvements  have  not  been  confined 
to  the  few.  For  a long  time  in  this  country,  art 
was  only  the  representative  of  money,  and  the 
question  was,  not  what  the  value  of  a picture  was, 
but  how  much  it  cost.  Not  how  many  enjoyed  it, 
but  how  few.  It  was  then  not  for  the  people, 
but  for  the  rich  only;  and  with  a view  to  its 
exclusion  from  the  people,  the  collections  in 
the  country  were  conveyed  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  it,  instead  of  being  thrown  open  to  the 
nation.  With  such  a drag  it  was  impossible 
to  improve,  for  the  highest  judge  of  art  is  the 
people,  and  the  most  impelling  and  encouraging 
rewards  in  its  pursuit  are  those  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  nation.  It  was  useless  to  talk  of  en- 
couraging art  without  looking  to  the  people  at 
large  for  doing  so.  It  was  so  with  all  nations  who 
had  made  any  progress  in  the  arts — it  was  so 
in  Athens  and  Rome,  and  during  the  middle 
ages,  for  what  the  temple  was  in  Greece  the 
church  was  in  Italy.  There  the  people  were 
taught  to  see  that  art  was  made  for  them,  and 
they  for  it.  I remember,  that  when  I was 
last  in  Italy,  while  at  Bologna,  not  merely 
were  its  galleries  open  to  the  public  — not 
merely  was  there  admission  by  tickets  to 
privileged  collections,  but  the  collections  were 
brought  to  the  people — placed  in  arcades,  in 
the  public  streets,  and  the  whole  population  of 
town  and  country  let  in  to  see  them  for  eight 
day9  continuously.  And  these  were  paintings 
of  the  highest  value,  and  were  returned  to  the 
galleries  of  their  owners  without  a single 
scratch.  I remember  hearing  Cornelius  say 
that  until  you  appealed  to  the  people,  until  you 
painted  for  the  whole  nation  and  made  them 
your  judges,  you  need  never  hope  for  approba- 
tion from  them,  or  that  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  art  would  become  general  among  them. 
In  music  the  public  was  admitted  as  at  Exeter 
hall  and  other  places,  and  it  is  only  by 
making  art, — as  the  oratorio  and  opera  are 
at  present — the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  that 
you  can  hope  for  its  elevation.  I rejoice  that 
this  body,  calumniated  as  it  has  been,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  an  encouragement  of  the 
feeling  of  adventure,  has  established  its  claims 
to  support.  There  must  of  course  be  a progres- 
sion of  steps  in  this,  as  in  every  other  insti- 
tution ; for  the  highest  point  gained  had  its 
beginning  at  the  lowest,  and  the  greatest  and 
most  conservative  feelings  were  at  first  inno- 
vations. And  so  I say,  that  if  this  body  wants 
to  do  all  that  the  arts  of  Italy  and  Greece  have 
done,  in  preparing  the  people  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  those  tastes,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
aristocracy,  it  must  diffuse  the  enjoyments  of 
art  through  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Thus  the  same  benefits  would  be  produced, 
the  wonderful  effects  of  which  I have  seen 
exemplified  in  Germany,  a country  which 
stands  so  deservedly  high  in  art.  As  your 
Royal  Highness  will  testify,  there  is  scarcely 
a town  there,  which  has  not  an  institution  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  in  which  the 
whole  people  participate.  After  having  over- 
come many  difficulties,  and  after  having  con- 
solidated our  Association,  by  the  assent  of  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature,  we  have  now 
met  to  promote  the  reform  and  diffusion  of 
art,  through  all  classes  of  the  population.  I 
beg  to  move  the  resolution  which  I have  al- 
ready read. 

Mr.  Zouch  Troughton, — May  it  please  your 
Royal  Highness, ladiesand gentlemen, after  the 
very  eloquentand  useful  speech  which  you  have 
just  heard,  I shall  not  occupy  your  time  by  any 
remarks  of  mine,  but,  a9  an  old  member  of  the 
Council,  having  seen  the  exertions  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  content  myself  with  se- 
conding the  resolution,  which  I do  most  cor- 
dially. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair 
wa9  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  returning  thanks,  said — 
I think  this  is  the  tenth  year  during  which, 
in  conjunction  with  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Pocock,  1 have  acted  as  your  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  I may  therefore  now  regard 
you  as  old  friends.  I feel  exceedingly  proud 
that,  during  that  period,  we  have  main- 
tained your  confidence.  The  Society  stands 
now  in  a very  different  position  from  that  which 
it  occupied  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  our  increased 
powers  have  also  come  increased  responsibili- 
ties ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  (a 
duty  which  it  is  prepared  to  exercise)  to  use  its 


utmost  efforts  to  forward  the  interests  of  Art. 
For  this  purpose,  several  projects  are  now  be- 
fore the  Council,  projects  which  have  occurred 
to  different  members,  and  one  has  suggested 
itself  to  me,  which,  at  the  risk  of  occupying 
five  minutes  of  your  valuable  time,  T will  throw 
out  to  you.  The  great  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion has  been  well  expressed,  as  directed  to  let 
a knowledge  of  art  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  spread  a love  of  art  among  them,  and 
makethepubliccapable  of  appreciating  it.  Now 
I would  suggest  that  the  Council  should  appro- 
priate a sum  of  100/.  or  150/.  to  obtain  each  year 
from  the  most  eminent  man  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which  might  be 
delivered  here,  or  in  some  other  suitable  place, 
and  to  which  every  member  should  be  admitted. 
We  should  thus  increase  the  enjoyment  of  sub- 
scribers, give  knowledge,  and  add  to  our 
Art  Literature,  which  has  been  hitherto  an 
approbrium  to  Englishmen.  A new  series  of 
works  on  Art  would  be  produced  by  the  plan 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages of  publication  afforded,  we  could  induce 
the  best  men  to  take  upon  them  the  duties  of 
this  professorship.  Does  this  meeting  approve 
of  the  plan  ? I accept  that  expression  of 
approbation,  and  it  will  serve  as  a means  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  council,  if  they 
should  entertain  my  proposition.  I will  say 
no  more  than  to  thank  you  very  heartily,  and 
to  remind  you  of  our  great  desire,  which  is, 
to  make  good  art  cheap,  and  cheap  art  good. 

Major  Adair  and  Mr.  Denys  having  been 
appointed  scrutineers; 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  rose  and  said, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me 
now  to  retire,  which  I do,  wishing  you  all 
success,  and  that  as  many  of  you  as  possible 
may  win  prizes.  In  that  wish,  I must  not, 
however,  forget  myself,  for  charity  begins  at 
home. 

Mr.  Wyse  having  been  called  by  the  meeting 
to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  said  : — I feel  great 
pleasure  in  obeying  your  wishes,  and  I heg  to 
propose  for  your  acceptance  and  approbation 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  illustrious  duke  who 
has  just  left  the  chair.  I need  not  in  your  Royal 
Ilighness’spresenceadd  one  word  to  the  appro- 
bation of  this  meeting  beyond  saying,  that 
your  connection  with  this  body  has  been  most 
useful,  and  that  when  we  were  in  difficulties, 
none  gave  us  more  effectual  assistance  than 
your  Royal  Highness.  When  we  were  seeking 
lor  a charter  of  incorporation,  and  to  secure 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  our  associa- 
tion, I had  the  honour  of  accompanying  his 
Royal  Highness,  when  he  made  a most  urgent 
appeal  to  the  late  prime  minister  on  behalf  of 
this  institution.  If  you  had  heard  our 
president  on  that  occasion,  you  would  say  that 
I had  not  uttered  one  word  in  respect  to  him 
which  was  not  fully  deserved.  I therefore 
without  diffidence  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  illustrious  duke. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  his  Royal  Highness  took  hi's 
departure,  and  Miss  Atkinson  and  Miss  Tem- 
pleton having  been  appointed  to  draw  the 
numbers  and  prizes,  the  following  persons  were 
declared  to  be  successful:  — 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Three  Hundred  Pounds. 

Estcourt,  Col.  B.,  Tetbury 
Potter,  R.,  Dartford 

Two  Hundred  Pounds. 

G.  M.  R.,  per  J.  T.  Grove,  Swansea 
Hogg,  W.,  32,  Crutched  Friars 
Stanton,  A.,  Thrupp,  Stroud 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

Hughes,  T.,  Trinity  place  Halifax,  York 
Kennedy,  Thos.,  100,  Chancery  lane 
Morrell,  Mrs.,  Mortimer,  Rectory,  Woodham 
Ravenhill,  — , 30,  Old  Broad  street 
Wilson,  Col.  B.  H.,  Caracas,  W.  1. 

One  Hundred  Pounds. 

Baldock,  Mrs.,  Sevenoaks 
Battersby,  Chas.,  2,  Dale  street,  Liverpool 
Desbois,  J.,  Gray's  Inn  passage 
Dornan,  C.  W.,  King  street,  Hammersmith 
Tennant,  H.  D.,  Emmett  street,  Poplar 
Thomson,  H.,  Primrose,  Clitheroe 

Eighty  Pounds. 

Brown,  Miss,  32,  Francis  street,  Torrlngton  sq. 
Beckingham,  C.  H.,  415,  Strand 
Cawood,  T,  B.,  Dewsbury 
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Coleman,  M.  L.,  War  Office 

Fripp,  W.,  jun.,  Bristol 

Galway,  Jno.  J.,  Cork 

Garner,  T.,  Wasperton,  Warwick 

Hitch,  Chas.,  5,  Paulton’s  terrace,  Chelsea 

Parr,  E.,  East  street,  Greenwich 

Stanton,  Dr.,  Clifton  place,  Bristol 

Teschemalcer,  Dr.,  Tiverton,  Devon 

Wilson,  R.  M.,  Lark  hill,  Rathmines 

Seventy  Pounds. 

Acheson,  Viscount,  Grosvenor  street 

Alexander,  Miss  C.,  Crouch  hill 

Clarke,  J.  W.,  Huddersfield 

Dickson,  A.,  Berwick 

Doe,  Miss  C.,  Great  Torrington 

Greenly,  F.  L.,  Broomfield  place,  Deptford 

Richardson,  G.,  Norland  place 

Rickards,  — , Lewisham 

Saunderson,  J.,  104,  Kingsland  road 

Smith,  W.,  Blackburn 

Southby,  Mrs.,  Carswall,  Farringdon 

Turner,  J. , Newstead 

Sixty  Pounds. 

Brown,  Mrs.  R.,  Ingleton 

Collyer,  Mrs.,  High  street,  Camden  Town 

Cooper,  J.  B.,  Rumford  street,  Liverpool 

Dansay,  W.  M.,  41,  Green  street,  Grosvenor  sq. 

Forrest,  R.  G„  Greenhithe 

Gibbs,  R.,  Aylesbury 

King,  W.,  Skipton 

Light,  11.,  8,  St.  Paul’s  place,  Wandsworth 
Low,  J.,  30,  Gracechurch  street 
Lunham,  Thos.,  Cork 
Morrice,  J.,  Hammersmith 
“ Nemo,”  14,  Cursitor  street,  Chancery  lane 
Symes,  J.,  8,  Porteus  terrace,  Paddington 
Vaux,  J.,  Ryde 
Ward,  E.,  Liverpool 

Fifty  Pounds. 

Aldrich,  S.  J.,  8,  Park  road,  Holloway 

Balls,  C.,  Trumpington  street,  Cambridge 

Butt,  W.,  jun.,  Trinity  College  Cambridge 

Campbell,  G.  F.,  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Brunswick 

Cobbold,  W.T.,  Ipswich 

Cross,  F.,  Paradise  row,  Stoke  Newington 

Ford,  E.,  jun.,  Crooked  lane  chambers 

Moon,  Thos.,  Hardwick  hall,  Durham 

Newton,  A.  N.,  Queen  square,  Bloomsbury 

Oliver,  Mrs.,  Twickenham 

Rastrick,  J.  A.,  Woolwich 

Reynolds,  H.  W.,  Thame,  Oxon 

Roberts,  H.,  Northwood,  Hanley 

Saltwell,  W.,  Carlton  Chambers,  Regent  street 

Smith,  Miss  M.  A.,  GG,  Harley  street 

Stamper,  J.,  Oxford  place,  Liverpool 

Steed,  E.,  11,  North  street,  Fitzroy  square 

Thompson,  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Trew,  W.  H.,  Cornhill 

Wild,  J.,  Clapham  lodge 

Forty  Pounds. 

Arnold,  H.,  45,  Marchmont  street,  Russell  square 
Barford,  J.  P.,  Banbury 
Barrett,  G.,  Wintershall,  Surrey 
Bastin,  J.,  80,  Upper  Seymour  street,  Euston 
square 

Baylis,  W.,  Upper  Rupert  street 

Betts,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  29,  Tavistock  square 

Boetefeur,  A.,  Moscow  road,  Bayswater 

Bromley,  C.,  1,  Portland  place,  Southampton 

Cambridge,  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Champ,  R. , Burton  crescent 

Chepbane,  G.  B.,  32,  Brock  street,  Bath 

Collier,  H.  A.,  Radford  terrace,  Nottingham 

Falconer,  R.,  Albert  street 

Gascoigne,  Capt.  J.,  Woolwich 

GiLburd,  F.,  4,  Adelaide  street,  Strand 

Gray,  Ed.,  3,  West  Derby  street,  Liverpool 

Heaton,  Miss,  Park  square,  Leeds 

Jones,  W.,  65,  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 

Langdale,  Hon.  C.,  Houghton 

Moore,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  Mornington  terrace,  Liverpool 

Read,  B.  F.,  Hollowstone,  Notts 

Richards,  E.  P.,  Cardiff 

Steele,  Mrs.  M.,  11,  Sussex  street,  London  Uni- 
versity 

Steward,  R.,  Southtown,  Yarmouth 

Wain,  J.,  Huggin  lane,  Cheapside 

Wakefield,  T.,  19,  Green  street,  Bath 

Watson,  G.,  jun.,  65,  Great  Dover  street,  Borough 

Wright,  C.,  Barnsley 

Thirty  Pounds. 

Allport,  R.,  Load-street,  Bcwdley 
Bowcher,  J.,  30,  Bush  lane 
Bright,  H.,  Dudley  villa,  Paddington 
Brodrip,  W,  J.,  2,  Raymond  Buildings 
Bulraer,  G.,  Shrubbery,  Dulwich 
Busby,  C.  S.  B. , Chesterfield 
Carr,  J.,  Paradise  square,  Sheffield 
Deeker,  Rev.  R.,  Wakerley,  Stamford 
Folson,  R.,  Bolton  House,  Bradford 


Foster,  T.  E.,  Charlotte  square,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

Hart,  J.  W.,  Excise  Office,  Broad  street 

Hewland,  J.,  105,  Wapping 

Hillier,  H.,  17,  Cecil  court,  St.  Martin's  lane 

Ilodgkinson,  Thos.,  Hare  hatch,  Maidenhead 

Hodgkinson,  J.,  213,  Upper  Thames  street 

Knight,  H.  E.,  Southsea 

Lloyd,  B.  S.,  71,  Strand 

Lockington,  W.,  Rugby 

Lowrey,  J.,  Barmoor,  Berwick -on-Tweed 

Miller,  G.,  Emsworth 

Penny,  Rev.  E.,  Ash  Vicarage,  Sandwick 

Rees,  Mrs.,  George  Town,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Rich,  Mrs.,  5,  Albert  street,  Victoria  square 

Sharrock,  H.  Ormskirk 

Teal,  W.,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield 

Troughton,  T.,  Ambleside,  Westmoreland 

Westerman,  G.,  Sandal  lodge,  Wakefield 

Wotherspoon,  D.,  60,  Cheapside 

Txcenty-five  Pounds. 

Allsop,  R.,  Ridge  green,  Nutfield 
Atkinson,  C.  J.,  South  Devon  place,  Plymouth 
Beadon,  W.  F.,  11,  John  street,  Berkeley  square 
Beatty,  Miss,  Newport  Pagnell 
Brackett,  F.  W.,  15,  Lombard  street 
Brown,  G.,  Brompton  place 
Bryant,  Rev.  W.,  Bowness,  Windermere 
Buckley,  E.,  Rassbottom  street,  Staleybridge 
Cufand,  D.,  Great  Yarmouth 
Dean,  T.,  Batley,  Dewsbury 
Field,  W.  A.,  20,  Preston  street,  Brighton 
Fleetwood,  Mrs.  M.,  Tarbuck,  Prescott 
Foote,  W.  W.,  Norfolk  street,  Sheffield 
Gibson,  R.,  New  Coventry  street 
Graham,  It.,  Venezuela,  South  America 
Graham,  J.  C.,  Brewer  street,  Woolwich 
Hardy,  Miss  E.,  3,  Portland  place 
Hargrave,  G.,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire 
Harley,  J.,  Monk  Breton,  Barnsley 
1-Iuynes,  E.,  110,  Edgware  road 
Hitchin,  E.  W.,  Ennismore  gardens,  Knights- 
b ridge 

Hutchinson,  H.,  Seaham  harbour,  Durham 

Kinder,  F.,  Fulham 

Macnamara,  D.,  Uxbridge 

Parry,  John,  17,  Tavistock  street,  Bedford  square 

Rayner,  Mrs.,  15,  Berners  street,  Oxford  street 

Rowton,  S.  J.,  29,  Austin  Friars 

Smith,  W.  H.,  192,  Strand 

Smith,  H.,  Kingston,  Montreal 

Tilden,  A.,  Kidderminster 

Tritton,  T.,  Bengal  place,  Kent  road 

Turner,  R.,  Tavistock  villas,  Tavistock  square 

Watson,  Dr.  J.,  13,  Circus,  Bath 

White,  G.,  Abbey  street,  Bethnal  green 

Wilmot,  J.,  Isleworth 

Winter,  W.,  42,  Oxford  street 

Twenty  Pounds. 

Bach,  W.,  42,  New  street,  Birmingham 
Back,  J.,  Byfleet,  Cobham,  Surrey 
Beckles,  Miss  S.,  5,  Wellington  place,  St.John’s 
Wood 

Brook,  J.,  Greenhead,  Huddersfield 
Cockburn,  S.,  Grenada 

Coombe,  Miss  E. , 3,  Hertford  street,  Mayfair 
Cowan,  C.,  287,  High  street,  Edinburgh 
Crump,  F.,  M.D.,  Tralee,  Ireland 
Edwards,  W.  H.,  3,  West  park,  Bristol 
Faulkner,  R.,  44,  Jermyn  street 
Foss,  E.,  Canterbury 
Franklin,  W.,  New  Brentford 
Glendenning,  F.,  Devon  villa,  Finchley  road 
Hadley,  J.,  61,  Brunswick  street,  Dover  road 
Hollway,  J.  II.,  Spilsby,  Louth 
Hopkinson,  Sir  C.,  2,  King  street,  St.  James's 
James,  H.,  Leominster,  Hereford 
Job,  C.,  Sleaford 
Kelery,  W.,  Folkestone 
Lester,  J.,  1,  Albion  terrace,  Bath 
Luff,  D.,  26,  Warren  street,  Fitzroy  square 
McKeand,  A.,  jun.,  Trongate,  Glasgow 
Montague,  H.  S.,  Stamps  and  Taxes,  Somerset 
house 

Moscrop,  S.,  Bolton  St.,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Pelton,  — , Dartford 
Piggin,  I.,  Bank,  Braintree,  Essex 
Pugh,  J.,  12,  St.  Bartholomew  place 
Robjohns,  J.,  Tavistock 
Saville,  W.,  6,  York  street,  Dover 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  R.,  Apps  court,  Kingston-on- 
Thames 

Spence,  T.,  Wallace  grange,  Market  Weighton 
Standring,  B.,  4,  Broad  street  buildings,  City 
Stapley,  E.  M.,  11,  Hemingford  villas 
Thornton,  J.  S.,  26,  Bloomsbury  square 
Woolven,  Miss,  44,  High  street,  Borough 
Wontner,  W.  II.,  St.  Ann’s  road,  Brixton 

Fifteen  Pounds. 

Atwood,  Miss,  13,  Upper  Seymour  street,  Port- 
man  square 

Bagot,  Hon.  A.,  15,  St.  James’s  square 


Billing,  E.,  Cardigan  villa,  Kennington 

Clark,  G.,  33,  Lincoln’s  Inn  fields 

Clark,  J.  C.,  Chertsey 

Colvin,  Col.  C.  B.,  Ludlow 

Cox,  T.,  36,  Jermyn  street 

Crossley,  J . , Sowerby,  Halifax 

Doogood,  W.,  Broomsgrove 

Dorman,  Castle  house,  Canterbury 

Field,  H.  W.,  2,  Strand 

Faulds,  J.  C.,  58,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow 

Freer,  G.,  Enderby,  Leicestershire 

Gardner,  J.  A.,  10,  Chancery  lane 

Godwin,  G.,  11,  Pelham  crescent 

Hare,  S.  1.,  Berkeley  square,  Bristol 

Hawkins,  J.,  1,  Hatfield  street,  Blackfriars 

Jervois,  Gen.,  7.,  Portland  place,  Bath 

Jones,  R.,  Brackley,  Northants 

Lambert,  W.,  Wellington  place,  West  India  docks 

Lambert,  Mrs.  F.,  Stock  well-place,  Surrey 

Maddock,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Kington,  Hereford 

Mallett.  J.,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey 

Mare,  S.,  7,  St.  John’s  street,  Clerkenwell 

Masson,  J.,  1,  Elizabeth  street,  Eaton  square 

Moody,  J.  J.,  Hill  gate,  Stockport 

Mollett,  H.  G.,  29,  Cornhill 

Mottram,  H.,  Parkfield,  Sheffield 

Oliver,  Dr.  F.,  33,  Hatton  garden 

Purdy,  W.,  54,  Old  Broad  street 

Rowden,  J.,  Heytesbury 

Solly,  Miss  E.  R.,  Serge  hill,  King’s  Langley, 
Herts 

Thompson, — , Southill cottage,  Eastcott,  Pinner 
Thomson,  J.,  Queen  street,  Ramsgate 
Tindal,  A.,  Aylesbury 

Tomkins,  J.  N.,  Russell  place,  Fitzroy  square 
Vousden,  R.,  Manor  street,  Clapham 
White,  H.  W.,  High  street,  Merthyr 
Wigram,  E.,  56,  Upper  Harley  street 
Woolnough,  Mrs.,  River  side,  Twickenham 

Ten  Pounds. 

Ashton,  R.,  2,  Pelham  crescent,  Brompton 
Balstone,  G.,  Long  Fleet,  Poole 
Barber,  J.,  18,  Regent  square 
Bartho,  W.  M.,  2,  America  square 
Brereton,  Miss,  54,  Montpelier  road,  Brighton 
Chamberlain,  Miss  F.,  Carlton  crescent,  South- 
ampton 

Chrystal,  R.,  39,  Argyle  street,  Glasgow 

Cottingham,  J.  G.,  Chesterfield 

Dawson,  H.,  1,  Trafalgar  square 

Easterbook,  W.,  Tiverton,  Devon 

Farmer,  D.,  28,Aldgate 

Green,  S.  C.,  41,  Lothbury 

Griffiths,  W.,  Newcastle-uuder-Lyne 

Huishlcr,  S.,  8,  Basingliall  street 

Hulme,  R.  P.,  14,  Blandford  square 

Jackson,  Chas.,  Yarmouth,  Penrith 

Langridge,  S.,  2,  Leigh  street,  Burton  crescent 

Mann,  Miss  S.,  Market  place,  Pontefract 

Miles,  J.,  44,  Belgrave  square 

Neve,  W.  T.,  Cranbrook,  Kent 

Nixon,  D.,  Stoney  Stratford 

Noblett,  L.,  Fleming  square,  Blackburn 

Riley,  W.  F.,  Forest  hill,  Clewer 

Roberts,  Rev.  G.,  Gloucester 

Rushout,  Hon.  Mrs.,  Wansted 

Swinburne,  E.,  32,  Great  Castle  street 

Taylor,  J.  L.,  Saffron  Walden 

Tisdale,  G.  E.  T.,  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick 

Witham,  II.,  78,  Gower  street 

Young,  W.  W.,  Wamerch,  Neath 

Entitled  each  to  a Bronze  from  Mr.  IV.  B.  Kirk's 
Statue  of  “ Iris  Ascendiny.” 

Brand,  Miss,  Thaxted 
Briscoe,  Miss,  Glendalane,  Fermoy 
Burnet,  R.,  2,  Piazza,  Covent  Garden 
Compigne,  A.,  Great  Berkampstead 
Donegan,  D.,  Patrick-street,  Cork 
Egerton,  W.  T.,  M.P.,  43,  Wilton  crescent 
Ewing,  R.,  Greenock 
Fletcher,  Mrs.,  7,  Old  Jewry 
Gurney,  II.  E.,  64,  Lombard  street 
Hudson,  C.,  18,  South  street,  Thurloe  square 
Lawson,  Lieut.,  Trowbridge 
Marris,  G.  E.,  Kirkmond,  Benbrook,  Lincoln 
Pearson,  J.,  51 , Cirencester  place,  Fitzroy  square 
Peel,  J.,  5,  Barton  street,  Westminster 
Perry,  Sir  E.,  Bombay,  per  Richardson 
Roberts,  D.,  16,  Northampton  place,  Old  Kent 
road 

Shaw,  J.,  Wolverhampton 
Symmons,  W.,  2,  Upper  Kennington  green 
Thornton,  E.,  High  street,  Borough 
Warner,  H.,  The  Elm,  Loughborough. 

Thanks  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the 
scrutineers;  also  to  Mr.  Bunn,  for  the  very  kind 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  granted 
the  use  of  the  theatre  ; and  flattering-  reference 
was  made  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  T.  S. 
Watson,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  society, 
had  discharged  his  duties  during  the  year. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a meeting;  held  on  the  26th  ultimo,  Mr. 
Tite,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  G.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Webb,  were  elected  fellows. 

The  following  announcement  was  made  by 
the  council : — 

“ Iler  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  grant 
her  gracious  permission  for  the  Royal  Medal 
to  be  conferred  on  such  distinguished  architect, 
or  man  of  science,  of  any  country,  as  may  have 
designed  or  executed  any  buildings  of  high 
merit,  or  produced  a work  tending  to  promote 
or  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  architecture  or 
the  various  branches  of  science  connected 
therewith,  the  council  will  in  January,  1848, 
proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Royal  Medal  accordingly.” 

The  honorary  secretary  read  a description  of 
the  Tuscan  Column  at  Baalbek,  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson. 

Afterwards  two  papers  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Varley  were  read.  The  first  on  a method  of 
ventilating  rooms  for  large  assemblies;  and 
the  second  on  the  means  of  preventing  the 
emission  of  noxious  effluvia  from  the  sewers 
into  the  streets. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  proposed  was,  to 
supply  cold  fresh  air  from  openings  in  the 
cornice  under  the  ceiling,  and  draw  it  away 
through  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  a discus- 
sion which  followed,  it  was  stated  that  the 
theatre  at  Hamburgh  was  warmed  and  venti- 
lated by  a downward  current,  also  the  New- 
market prison.  One  speaker  thought  that  the 
mode  adopted  at  the  new  House  of  Lords  was 
similar;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  the 
air  was  both  brought  in  and  taken  out  by  the 
ceiling.  The  chairman  said  the  theory  of 
ventilation  was  well  enough  understood  ; the 
difficulty  was  the  modus  operandi.  If  the  air 
always  moved  in  the  currents  that  you  wished, 
the  result  might  be  predicated,  but  without 
artificial  meaus'to  produce  the  current,  this 
could  not  be  depended  on.  .Day’s  “ wind- 
guard  ” had  answered  very  well  for  this  pur- 
pose in  some  cases  where  he  had  employed  it. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  he  had,  by 
means  of  a modification  of  this  cowl,  cured  a 
smoky  chimney  under  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  had  baffled  the  experiments  of 
300  years. 

Mr.  Varley’s  second  paper  proposed  to  trap 
all  openings  into  sewers,  and  to  provide  for 
the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases  by  flues 
against  the  houses,  placed  against  smoke  flues 
where  practicable,  to  ensure  a draught. 

The  chairman,  after  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  plan,  said  he  thought  if  gratings 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  street  instead 
of  at  the  sides,  the  annoyance  would  be 
obviated.  He  was  disposed  to  think  the  evil 
was  overstated,  for  he  recently  had  been  com- 
pelled to  traverse  a sewer,  and  found  little  or 
no  inconvenience. 

Mr.  I’ Anson  agreed  in  this  opinion  ; as  did 
some  other  members  present.  Mr.  Godwin 
said  he  considered  this  opinion  a dangerous 
one  : the  gases  generated  in  the  sewers  were 
deadly,  and  he  should  lament  if  any  thing  said 
there  should  interfere  with  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  discover  a means  for  pre- 
venting their  escape.* 

The  dean  followed  with  some  excellent  re- 
marks in  support  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  chairman  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood  on  the  subject,  or  to  say  any- 
thing from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  aid  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  their  power  in  providing  for  the 
public  health.  He  thought  the  great  point  was 
to  get  sewers  in  neighbourhoods  where  there 
were  none,  and  that  the  gases  that  escaped  from 
them  were  of  much  less  consequence  than  was 
supposed. 


A Cement-Rock-Quarry  has  just  been 
discovered  near  Ashburton,  on  the  South 
Devon  line  of  railway,  which  also  passes 
through  what  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  marble-rock  quarries  in  the  country. 

5 The  following  letter  to  us  beam  upon  tlie  subject,  and  may  be 
introduced  here : — 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  ingenious  ideas  expressed  in 
your  lu-st  number  by  your  correspoudeat,  " Guillaume,'’  that  with 
the  aid  of  chemical  and  other  sciences,  the  foul  air  of  sewers  might 
be  rendored  innocuous  iu  its  passage  out  from  them  before  it  mixes 
with  our  atmosphere,— I beg  to  suggest,  ns  a cheap  mode  of  bringing 
about  so  desirable  an  effect,  the  causing,  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance, nil  gaseous  emanations  from  sewers  to  pass  through  some 
alkaline  fluid,  such  as  a weak  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  or  else 
through  a stratum  of  quick-lime  or  coarsely  powdered  charcoal, 
lint  as  to  the  change  of  form  necessary  for  this  purpose  of  the 
present  gratings  and  gulley-holes  of  sewers,  1 must  leave  to  the 
ingenuity  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are  better  mechanicians 
than  your  humble  servant,  W.  Bromf.t. 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  opened  their  room  to  friends  and 
patrons  on  Saturday  last,  and  to  the  public  on 
Monday;  the  New  Society,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  done  so  in  the  preceding  week. 
As  usual,  the  old  society  is  strongest  in  land- 
scape, the  new  in  figure  pieces.  Both  are  very 
good,  though  both  are  deficient  in  what  we 
may  term  extraordinary  pictures. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  old  society  first, 
No.  22,  “ View  of  Snowdon  from  the  Moun- 
tain Road  between  Pont  Aberglaslyn  and 
Tan-y-boolch,”  is  a nice  work  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Copley  Fielding,  as  is  No.  J 41,  “ View 
from  the  Sands  of  Traeth  Maur,  of  Snowdon 
and  surrounding  Mountains,” — which  is  firmer 
than  usual,  and  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Mr.  Evans  (of  Eton)  has  some  nice  draw- 
ings, especially  No.  27,  “ A Day  in  the  Forest 
of  Atholl.” 

No.  41,  “ View  in  Eppjng  Forest,  near 
High  Beech,  Essex,”  by  P.  De  Wint,  is  a fine 
piece  of  nature,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
No.  125,  “ View  on  the  Witham,  near  Lin- 
coln.” 

Prout  still  maintains  his  place.  “ The  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Pierre,  Caen  ” (58),  where 
Gothic-run-mad  displays  itself,  as  we  well  re- 
member, in  long  pendents  from  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  groining,  and  a larger  drawing, 

“ Augsburgh,  Bavaria  ” (89),  both  display  well 
his  peculiar  power. 

No.  97,  “The  Neckor,  from  the  Konigstuhl, 
Heidelberg,”  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  jun.,  is  a 
charming  drawing,  although  it  seems  to  us  to 
misrepresent  the  old  ruin  on  the  hill. 

No.  107,  “ The  Visionary  ” (a  maiden  at  a 
cottage  door,  discontented  with  the  present, 
and  feeding  on  memory),  and  No.  172,  “ The 
Hallowed  Relic,”  both  by  Alfred  Fripp,  are 
two  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

Hunt  has  several  small  pictures;  the  best  to 
our  fancy  is  No.  160,  “ A Tramper.” 

Frederick  Tailor's  “Stag  at  Bay,” — the 
scene,  a rocky  glen  in  Bruemar,  Aberdeen- 
shire (251),  is  an  excellent  drawing,  full  of 
vigour. 

No.  56,  “ Drumadoun,”  by  W.  A.  Nesfield  ; 
No.  100,  “ Prosperity,”  by  O.  Oakley  ; No.  142, 
“The  Black  Knight  and  Jester  riding  through 
the  Forest,”  from  Scott’s  immortal  “ lvanhoe;” 
No.  156,  “Windermere,  from  the  woods  of 
Ellery,”  by  Mr.  Gastineau  ; No.  192,  “The 
Pfalz,  on  the  Rhine,”  by  W.  Callow;  No.  272, 
“Tattershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire,”  and  many 
others,  deserve  special  mention. 

Stepping  back  to  the  younger  society,  we 
find  close  to  the  door  a charming  work  by 
F.  W.  Topham,  “ Cavan’s  Well”  (No.  10), 
which  we  like  even  better  than  his  large  pic- 
ture, No.  72,  “ St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  admirable 
as  that  is. 

No.  44,  “ Prince  Charles  Edward  in  the 
Island  of  Skye,”  by  John  Absolon,  is  a great 
advance  on  any  thing  that  Mr.  Absolon  has 
yet  done.  The  head  of  the  sleeping  prince  is 
a triumph. 

No.  55,  “ La  Prigioniera,”  by  H.  Warren, 
represents  a captive  with  a ray  of  light, — “ the 
same  light,  that  on  her  native  hills  fell  cheer- 
ingly,” — full  on  her  cheek,  a curious  effect, 
well  represented.  The  same  artist  has  a 
larger  picture,  No.  218,  “John  the  Baptist 
Preaching,” — a fine  work,  calculated  to  sustain 
his  reputation.  It  is  widely  different  from  the 
conventional  representations  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  is  much  nearer  to  truth. 

No.  64,  “At  Maidstone,”  by  James  Fahey, 
is  a particularly  successful  landscape.  E.  Cor- 
bould’s  principal  picture,  which  is  but  a small 
one,  is  from  that  pathetic  ballad  hight,  “ The 
Children  in  the  Wood.” 

Miss  Egerton  has  improved  greatly;  her 
picture,  No.  222,  from  the  story  of  Lord 
Thomas  and  the  fair  Annet,  is  a piece  of  very 
elaborate  execution,  wherein  the  mind,  never- 
theless, is  as  obvious  as  the  hand. 

An  accustomed  visitor  to  this  gallery 
searches,  as  a matter  of  course,  for  L.  Ilaghe’s 
work,  and  equally,  of  course,  expects  a fine 
thing.  On  the  present  occasion  he  will  not 
be  disappointed.  No.  196,  “ Meeting-room  of 
the  Brewer’s  Corporation  at  Antwerp,”  is 
amongst  the  best  of  this  artist’s  works  ; — the 
power  of  water  colours  has  never  been  carried 
farther.  It  wants  a better  title  to  give  interest 
to  the  groups. 

E.  H.  Wehnert  never  treads  a beaten  track, 


and  deserves  high  praise  for  his  heterodoxy, 
even  if  not  always  successful.  No.  175,  “ The 
Death  of  Jean  Goujon”  (shot  while  finishing 
some  bas-reliefs  at  the  Louvre),  is  the  work  of 
a man  of  genius,  and  claims  applause  in  spite 
of  some  weaknesses. 

C.  Vacher  has  a number  of  very  clever 
drawings  from  Venice  and  Rome.  E.  Dun- 
can, J.  J.  Jenkins,  William  Lee,  Geo.  Howse, 
II.  Maplestone,  C.  H.  Weigall,  Alfred  Taylor, 
and  Mrs.  Margetts,  have  all  some  capital  pic- 
tures. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

On  Thursday  last,  strangers,  including  the 
competitors  and  their  friends,  were  per- 
mitted, for  the  first  time,  to  view  the  designs 
which  were  submitted  in  competiiion, — too 
late  for  us  on  the  present  occasion  to  do 
more  than  glance  round  the  eight  rooms 
in  which  the  drawings  are  hung,  an- 
nounce the  successful  competitors,  and  give 
the  names  of  such  of  the  other  candidates 
as  have  authorised  the  committee  to  open  the 
letters  which  accompanied  the  drawings. 

The  designs  were  suspended  in  the  different 
rooms  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  were 
received  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walcot,  in 
order  that  no  preference  of  light,  or  situation, 
should  be  accorded  to  any  particular  design. 
They  can  all  be  viewed  with  ease  and  to  full 
advantage  ; on  no  occasion,  that  we  remember, 
has  such  ample  justice  been  done  in  this 
respect ; and  we  take  the  opportunity  to  bear 
witness  to  the  anxiety  displayed  by  Mr. 
Walcot,  to  obtain  f6r  every  candidate  fail- 
consideration,  and  to  keep  himself  free  from 
the  possibility  of  reproach. 

The  two  designs  which  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  were  those  previously  se- 
lected by  the  committee,  and  recommended 
for  adoption.  No.  1,  is  by  G.  Tattersall  of  St. 
James’s-street ; No.  2,  by  Messrs.  F.  Fowler 
and  Fisk,  of  Sackville-street ; — the  first  pro- 
bably selected  for  its  elevation,  the  second  for 
the  plan. 

We  do  not  propose  now  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  selection,  or  to  make  any 
remark  but  this, — that  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  first  design  are  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  others  exhibited,  and  we  should 
think  can  scarcely  afford  the  accommodation 
required  for  the  club. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  competitors  ; 
— 1,  H.  B.  Garling;  3,  H.  Dudley;  4,  Pope, 
Bindon,  and  Clark  (Bristol);  5,  G.  A.  Burn: 
11,  George  Truefitt;  12,  G.  Sevatton  ; 14,  H. 
Currey;  15,  F.  W.  Fiddian  ; 16,  E.  Adams; 
17,  F.  M.  White  ; 18,  M.Stutely  ; 22,  G.  Vul- 
liamy  and  G.  B.  Kennedy;  23,  A.  Salvin  ; 
24,  A.  Anderson  ; 27,  J.  R-  Cantwell  and  T. 
Dyke;  31,  R.  Wetten;  33,  Parsons,  Dain, 
und  Willson  (Leicester);  34,  J.  Tarring ; 35, 
Allom  and  Crosse;  36,  C.  C.  Nelson;  37,  H. 
B.  Richardson;  38,  E.  B.  Lamb;  40,  John 
Johnson;  41,  Wyatt  and  Brandon;  42,  Jas. 
Wilson;  43,  John  Turner ; 44,  Owen  Jones; 
45,  E.  I’Anson  ; 47,  E.  J.  Payne;  49,  W.  L. 
B.  Granville;  50,  S.  C.  Fripp  (Bristol) ; 51, 
J.  E.  Ebbs;  52,  II.  Duesbury ; 53,  E.  Stevens 
(Tonbridge  Wells);  54,  W.  Wright;  56, 
Dickson  and  Brnckspear  (Manchester);  57, 
G.  Alexander;  60,  C.  Fowler,  jun. ; 63,  G.  S. 
Clarke  ; 64,  G.  G.  Scott ; 68,  C.  D.  Cuthbert ; 
69,  J.  W.  Papworth. 

Without  immediate  reference  to  the  result, 
we  greatly  regret  that  the  Committee  did  not 
obtain  professional  assistance  in  making  the 
selection. 


South  Staffordshire  IIospitad.  — 
Sir : As  you  have  had  something  to  say 
about  the  new  hospital  here,  I think  it  is  but 
right  to  remark  that  all  you  have  printed  and 
much  more  is  quite  true.  All  the  cornice  on 
one  side  of  the  building,  about  70  feet  long, 
fell  down  as  the  men  were  hoisting  the  last 
stone,  and  the  frieze  is  not  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  thick;  the  pilasters  are  put  up  in 
the  way  that  we  put  up  chimney-pieces,  and 
are  not  much  thicker.  All  the  pediments  are 
jointed  together  at  the  tap,  and  all  ibebedmould- 
ings  of  the  windows  are  in  two  pieces;  the 
ashlar  in  the  basement  is  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  and  some  less,  and  many 
more  things  of  the  same  sort,  which  few  will 
6ay  make  good  work.  — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Working  Mason. 

Wolverhampton,  April  27* 


CHANCEL  OF  BARFRESTON  CHURCH. 


BARFRESTON  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  Becluded  village  of  Barfreston  has  ob- 
tained celebrity  for  the  very  early  and  curious 
church  erected  there,  and  which  was,  by  some 
writers  on  architecture,  once  considered  to  be 
of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship,  but  which  has 
been  more  correctly  appropriated  to  the  Nor- 
man period,  from  the  general  resemblance 
its  details  bear  to  those  exhibited  in  undoubted 
Norman  erections.  It  is  a small  structure, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  only  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  a semicircular  arch,  rising  from 
columns,  and  richly  sculptured.  These  co- 
lumns are  ornamented  with  an  angular  fret  or 
wreathing,  and  with  capitals  derived  from  the 
Corinthian  order.  On  each  side  of  the  grand 
arch  are  two  smaller  ones,  which  are  not  per- 
forated, and  their  use  is  not  very  certain.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  three  round- 
headed  windows,  very  deeply  splayed  and 
enriched  above  with  foliated  sculpture.  Above 
them  is  a circular  window,  also  richly  deco- 
rated. The  entire  length  of  the  interior  is 
46  ft.  6 in.,  the  width  of  the  nave,  16  ft.  8 in., 
and  that  of  the  chancel,  13  ft.  6 in.  The  walls 
are  about  2 ft.  9 in.  thick.  The  roof  is  higher 
in  the  nave  than  in  the  chancel,  the  difference 
being  about  5 ft. 
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Of  the  exterior  features,  the  most  striking  is 
the  grand  south  door,  the  arch,  tympan,  and 
capitals  of  which  are  most  richly  and  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  with  various  fanciful  figures, 
producing  a striking  and  picturesque  effect, 
second  to  no  work  of  this  early  date.  The 
windows  above  are  round-headed  and  pointed  ; 
beneath  them  is  a string-course  ornamented 
with  the  chevron  : a corbel- table  above  supports 
the  eaves  of  the  roof.  In  the  chancel  wall,  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  priests’  door,  with  a 
sculptured  circular  head.  The  north  side  has 
a door  opposite  the  grand  entrance,  but  less 
ornamented,  circular  at  top,  but  without  a 
tympan  ; the  windows  on  this  side  are  all 
round-headed,  connected  by  a plain  string- 
course. One  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
the  exterior  are  the  recessed  arches  beneath  the 
windows  on  the  eastern  side,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  founders  of  the  church.  After 
many  years  of  dilapidation  and  neglect,  this 
curious  church  has  been  put  into  a state  of 
thorough  repair  by  means  of  a public  sub- 
scription. It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Kentish  churches,  and  as  a remarkable 
example  of  a richly-decorated  village  church 
of  the  Norman  era,  is  a worthy  study  for  the 
architect. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

On 'Saturday  last,  Sir  Robert  Peel  having 
issued  cards  for  an  inspection  of  his  pictures, 
to  several  distinguished  persons,  and  others 
eminent  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  art, 
received  a large  number  of  visitors,  at  his 
bouse  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  The  staircase 
and  some  of  the  rooms,  have  lately  been  re- 
decorated, as  already  mentioned  in  our  pages, 
and  the  collection  re-arranged.  To  the  former 
we  of  course  gave  attention,  and  shall  next 
week  offer  a remark  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  work  has  been  done.  The  meeting  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one. 


The  Chinese  House. — Dear  Sir  : in  your 
notice  of  the  Chinese  house  some  time  since,* 
I think  you  overlooked  the  purpose  of  the 
peculiar  mode  of  lighting,  which  you  describe 
as  “ wasteful.”  It  appeared  to  me  that  this 
arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the  windows 
were  deprived  of  an  external  view,  was  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  eastern  jealousy,  superior 
in  effect  to  the  jalousies  which  Christian  sus- 
picion had  invented  for  the  same  object.  This 
idea  increased  the  interest  which  I took  in  the 
model. — I am,  Sir,  &c„  A.  A. 


' See  p.  105,  ante, 


Huu’iiau 





CLOISTERS,  MALLING  ABBEY,  KENT. 

In  our  last  volume,  p.  306,  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  Mailing-  Abbey,  and  an  engraving  of 
the  curious  roof  over  the  ancient  hall  there. 
It  was  then  mentioned  that  part  of  the  clois- 
ters, of  early  English  character,  was  still 
standing;  and  to-day  we  give  an  illustration 
of  these. 

The  details,  Figs.  1,  2,  & 3 will  explain 
themselves. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Petrarch , the  Artist. — Mr.Scipio  Volpieella, 
of  Naples,  has  discovered  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Nola  the  interesting  column,  erected  by  King 
Robert  d’Anjou  in  commemoration  of  his 
meeting  with  Andrew  of  Hungary  (1333). 
The  sculptures'of  this  column  must  have  been, 
for  those  times,  what  Vasari  calls  them,  an 
opera  miraculosa.  It  is  conjectured  by  Italian 
art-critics,  with  a great  degree  of  plausibility, 
that  the  allegorical  basso-relievos  on  this 


column  have  been  devised  by  Petrarch,  who 
staid  at  Naples  from  1341  — 1343,  and  co- 
operated, in  this  instance,  with  Masaccio  the 
younger,  whose  work  they  are.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  by-tbe-bye,  that  with  the  present 
railroad  system,  Nola  is  reached  from  Naples 
in  the  short  space  of  an  hour. 

City  of  Paris  Improvements. — After  long- 
deliberations  and  delays,  the  common  council 
have  at  last  been  empowered  to  sell  the  ground 
occupied,  until  lately,  by  the  Mairie  of  the 
second  arrondissement,  between  the  streets 
Grange  Batelikre,  Chauchat,  and  de  Provence. 


Fig.  3. 


THE  BUILDER 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Accordingly,  the  Rue  Grange  Bateltere 
will  be  prolonged  in  the  axis  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu — so  far  as  Rue  de  Provence.  The 
second  portion  of  the  street,  which  leads  to  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  will  open,  in  a right 
angle,  on  the  former.  As  soon  as  the  present 
houses  are  demolished  and  the  plans  laid 
out,  the  corporation  will  sell  this  costly 
ground— situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  opulent  parish  of  the  French  metropolis. 
The  funds  thus  obtained  have  to  be  employed 
(by  previous  stipulation),  towards  the  works 
for  the  enlargement  and  amelioration  of  the 
central  market-places  of  Paris  (Ce  n'est  pas 
tout  comvie  chez  nous). 

The  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities — at 
the  Ildtel  de  Cluny  and  the  Therms  at  Paris, 
will  be  enriched  by  new  halls  and  galleries, 
and  has  been  temporarily  closed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Park  Embellishments  at  Paris— The  fine 
Champs  Elisees  of  that  capital  have  now  re- 
ceived their  last  complement.  Hitherto,  the 
Cours  de  la  Reine  and  the  Quai  de  la  Confe- 
rence were  not  in  accordance  with  the  other 
parts  of  this  splendid  public  promenade.  A 
long  range  of  footpaths  will  now  extend  along 
the  Cours  de  la  Reine,  which  will  allow  of  the 
subsequent  planting  of  an  alley  of  trees.  The 
Quai  will  be  entirely  new  paved,  and  footpaths 
serve  for  the  comfort  of  promenaders  along 
the  allies  and  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
present  towing-path  will  be  suppressed,  and 
replaced  by  an  especial  road,  gained  on  the 
hitherto  breadth  of  the  river.  The  expense  of 
this  people-serving  measure  will  he  under 
100,000  francs. 

Munich  and  Bavarian  “ Art- Statistics.”  — 
Although,  as  King  Lewis  said  of  late,  the  art- 
permeation  of  the  nation  and  social  life,  are 
the  chief  aims  of  II.  M.’s  endeavours — still, 
the  finance  of  the  question  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  By  the  exertions  of  the  king 
and  other  worthies  of  Bavaria,  that  country 
has  become  the  art  workshop,  as  it  were,  of 
all,  at  least  of  middle  Europe.  Thus  it  has 
been  calculated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  art- 
produce  of  Munich  and  Bavaria — is  consumed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  country,  some  even 
beyond  that  of  Germany.  It  has  been  stated 
before,  that  the  royal  glass  painting  manufactory 
supplies  Russia,  Hungary,  nay  England,  with 
objects  of  their  art, — Schwanthaler  casts  for 
Bohemia  and  all  Germany:  Bavarian  en- 
gravings and  lithographs,  in  fine,  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  world.  Taking  the  above,  as  well 
as  the  many  oil  paintings,  which  are  exported 
from  Bavaria,  into  account,  and  all  the  colla- 
teral art  and  trade-branches  employed  on  this 
great  art- movement,  the  sum  of  1,200,000 
florins  may  be  put  down  as  the  monetary  ex- 
ponent of  Bavarian  art-trade,  of  which  at  least 
one-half  is  paid  in  hard  cash;  and  cannot  but 
beneficially  re-act  on  the  prosperity  of  that 
country. 

Naples. — The  splendid  theatre  of  Puozzoli 
is  now  completely  excavated.  The  dens  of 
animals  under  the  arena  are  surprisingly  well 
preserved,  the  masonry  being  of  an  extreme 
solidity,  and  tasteful  to  boot;  a great  many 
columns,  lamps,  and  ornaments,  have  also  been 
found.  Those,  as  well  as  the  latest  excavations 
at  Pompeii,  Cuma,  &c.,  will  be  described  in 
one  of  the  next  numbers  of  the  “Bulletino 
Archeologico,”  conducted  by  Mr.  Avellino. 

Schinkel's  Birthday  at  Berlin. — As  has  been 
the  case  every  year,  this  year  also,  the  13th  of 
March,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  de- 
parted great  man,  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Institution 
(Archil.  Vereiv.fi  in  the  large  saloon  of  Mr. 
Milentz.  Many  distinguished  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  great  architect  had  joined, 
amongst  whom  the  Privy  Councillor  Beuth, 
General-Director  of  R.  Museums,  Mr.  Olfers, 
Master  Rauch,  and  others.  A most  singular 
exhibition  graced  this  years  meeting — as  Mr. 
Gropius  exhibited  his  transparent  pictures  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ivorld,  made  after  the 
studies  and  designs  of  Schinkel.  “ It  was  ge- 
nerally remarked,  how  Schinkel  owed  all  he 
did  to  his  fantastic,  dreamy  ideas — which  made 
him  devote  years  of  research  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  ancient  structures,  quite  out  of 
the  beat  of  the  general  run  of  men.” 
[Couldn’t  Mr.  Gropius  grope  his  way  here 
with  his  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ?] 

A * German  ’ Architect  on  the  Burning  of 
Theatres. — The  eminent  source,  whence  the 
following  remarks  are  derived,  begins  with  a 


comparison  between  Tacitus,  Horace, — Scribe, 
Dumas,  and  others  ; into  which,  however,  we 
will  not  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  “ The 
objects,”  says  our  author,  “which  we  cannot 
accomplish  with  all  our  learning  and  wisdom, 
and  which  appertained,  ipso  facto  (by  itself ),  to 
times  less  illumined,  are  very  many  indeed — and 
amongst  others,  we  build  wretchedly  (jtimmer- 
lich );  not  only  without  an  individual  character 
and  innate  form,  but  also  very  often  without 
brains.  It  is  true,  that  our  architects  know 
better , or  at  least,  think  so.  Still,  we  believe, 
that  every  thing  has  assumed  the  same  shape, 
since  laic  and  art  (!)  do  no  more  emanate  from 
the  general  mind  spontaneously , but  are  made 
predisposedly , artificially.  Such  it  is,  since 
the  architect,  conjointly  with  other  art- 
associates,  has  ceased  to  be  a superior  sort  of 
ivorkman , and  has  become  a subordinate  offi- 
cial— and  since  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings do  no  more  arise  from  out  of  the  hands 
of  masters , and  an  (albeit  circumscribed,  still) 
general  civilisation  and  its  wants.  Now-a- 
days,  such  things  are  eked  out  by  esoteric 
Obcr-bau-ralhs  and  Hof-raths,  after  a deadly 
scuffle  with  the  demands  and  higglings  of 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  bureaux  and 
officers. 

It  is  a pity,  that  the  Romans  did  not  con- 
gregate in  closed  spaces,  after  nightfall — with 
as  much  lighting  as  possible.  In  this  case, 
we  would  know  how  a practically  skilled 
people — going,  in  every  thing,  straight  towards 
its  aim,  would  have  constructed  edifices,  where 
the  congregated  multitudes  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  fire,  as  its  arrangements 
are  eminently  tending  towards  this  eventuality. 
And  what  then  could  have  been  the  supremest 
immoveable  principle  of  these  structures? 
Surely — one  derived  Trom  the  dictates  of  most 
common,  general  reason,  viz.,  to  have  as  many 
as  possible  issiies,  as  spacious  and  easy  as 
possible,  and  fire-proof  above  all.  May  they 
have  arranged  and  decorated  the  interior  as 
they  might— they  would,  at  any  rate,  have  sur- 
rounded the  whole  by  a fire  proof  mantle  of 
stone,  by  whose  numerous  vomitories  the 
people  might  speedily  retreat.  If  the  main 
walls  were  built  right  sturdily  and  massive, 
the  theatre  might  burn  out — but  never  could 
burn  doivn. 

Present  architects  may  not  think  that  they 
require  the  preaching  of  such  cheap  and  plain 
wisdom — as  they  believe  to  have  done  every 
thing,  if  the  public  gets  not  completely  con- 
sumed, whenever  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  stage  and 
proscenium  catch  fire.  But  even  conceded 
that  the  Colosseum  and  the  theatre  of  Verona 
had  been  night-houses,  which  merely  wanted 
to  be  copied — we  could  not  even  do  that  noio. 
Our  architects  could  not  accomplish  all 
that,  which  practical  reason  would  consider 
necessary  precautions  : — to  execute  the  full  de- 
mands of  reason , would  cost  too  much  money  ; 
and  so  we  think  we  may  dispense  with  it 
altogether.  Night  theatres,  as  the  ancients 
would  surely  have  come  to  erect,  would 
have  been  with  them  colossal,  time-defying 
edifices;  while  it  seems  that  our  lessees  and 
their  architects  are  unconsciously  led  by  the 
idea,  that  all  our  drama  with  all  its  tinsel- 
boast,  is  not  worth  the  construction  of  such 
edifices.  It  may  not — but  still,  is  it  neither 
worth  the  loss  of  one,  even  the  meanest  life. 
But  to  expatiate  any  further,  bow  in  a number 
of  miserable  German  art-sheds  ( elenden  Kunst- 
buden'),  the  terrible  catastrophes  lately  wit- 
nessed may  again  break  in — would  be  super- 
fluous, as  it  would  be  completely  useless  ! 

We  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  that  prag- 
matical art-connection,  which  is  the  leading 
star  in  the  disquisition  of  all  of  them.  And 
thus  it  is,  first,  these  great  show  and  decora- 
tion pieces  (Schau  und  Spectukel  Sliicke),  with 
their  fireworks,  lightning  and  thunder  appa- 
ratus, the  ballast  of  scenery  and  shiftings  of 
all  kinds,  made  of  the  most  eonflagrable  stuff, 
which  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  for 
supporting  that  pars  pudenda  oi  theatrical  art,* 
we  must  erect  houses,  reaching  to  the  very 
skies,  as  it  were,  with  a number  of  galleries, 
and  corridors,  and  passages,  and  such  like 
nooks  and  corners.  Because,  for  expending 
large  sums  on  these  paraphernalia,  us  many 
people  as  possible  are  to  be  packed  and 
crammed  up — and  it  is  to  this  incommensurate 
piling  up  in  the  galleries,  that  the  great  loss 
of  human  life  at  Karlsruhe  is  owing — which 

* On  the  first  representation  of  Undine  at  Berlin,  the  contractor 
of  ciliitl  sent  in  a bill  amounting  to  several  thousand  Thalers  (Us. 
each;. 
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would  have  reached  even  the  highest  class 
of  society,  if  the  fire  had  happened  half  an  hour 
later,  when  the  boxes  also  would  have  been 
filled.  Mr.  Louis  Schneider,  tragedian  to  the 
court  of  Berlin,  has  put  forth  in  an  able  work 
(Allg.  Theaterlericon)  several  important  hints 
in  this  respect;  amongst  which,  the  use  of 
stucco  in  the  internal  decoration  is  of  great 
importance.  In  the  Munich  Opera  most  of 
the  precautions  have  been  already  adopted — 
which,  nevertheless,  will  avail  little,  if  the 
workmen,  scene-shifters,  lightermen,  box- 
keepers,  8ce.,  be  not  especially  instructed  and 
trained  for  such  eventualities. 

However,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  that  until  a 
king  or  a queen,  or  a bundle  of  princes  or  lords 
be  burnt,  no  general  stir  in  this  instance  will 
be  made.  We  have  done  our  duty.” 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDINGS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  on  April  20th — Sir  John 
Rennie  in  the  chair— the  paper  read  was  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  “ On  the  de- 
fects in  the  principle  and  construction  of  fire- 
proof buildings.”  It  commenced  by  insisting 
strongly  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
making  use  of  cast-iron  beams  of  large  span, 
without  intermediate  supports,  unless  the  di- 
mensions of  the  beams  were  very  large  ; and 
pointing  out  the  treacherous  nature  of  a 
cyrstalline  metallic  body,  such  as  cast-iron, 
when  applied  to  support  heavy  weights  in  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

After  some  further  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  use  and  application  of  cast- 
iron  as  a material  for  building,  under  the  va- 
rious strains  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  the 
author  proceeded  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  fall  of  Messrs. 
Gray’s  cotton-mill  at  Manchester.  This  build- 
ing was  stated  to  be  about  40  feet  long  and 
31  feet  8 inches  wide,  and  to  consist  of  two 
stories  in  height,  containing  the  boilers  below 
and  the  machinery  above,  over  which,  instead 
of  a roof,  was  a water-cistern,  covering  the 
whole  extent  of  the  building.  The  first  floor 
was  composed  of  large  iron  beams,  of  31  feet 
8 inches  span,  without  intermediate  support; 
on  these  beams  brick  arches  were  turned,  sus- 
taining the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building. 

The  author  then  demonstrated,  that  these 
large  beams  were  totally  inadequate  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  espe- 
cially as  the  whole  pressure  was  upon  the 
centre  of  the  beams,  which  were  of  a 
form  ill- calculated  to  bear  it ; added  to 
which,  the  wrought-iron  trussing  was  so  badly 
applied  that  the  breaking  strain  was  arrived  at 
before  the  truss-rods  were  brought  into  a state 
of  tension.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  one  of  the  lower  beams  broke  in  the  cen- 
tre under  a less  weight  than  it  had  previously 
supported,  both  under  preliminary  trial  and 
when  the  cistern  was  fuller  than  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  The  paper  closed  with  some 
remarks  on  the  delicate  and  invidious  duty  of 
reporting  on  such  accidents  as  those  in  which 
the  reputation  of  gentlemen  of  high  profes- 
sional acquirements  may  be  involved  ; and  the 
author  expressed  his  reluctance  in  condemning 
the  construction  of  the  building  in  question. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  it  was 
argued,  that  if  proper  proportions  of  material 
had  been  observed,  the  accident  ought  not  to 
have  occurred.  It  appeared  evident  that  the 
wrought-iron  truss  rods  had  been  so  put  on 
that  they  allowed  more  than  the  breaking 
strain  of  the  cast-iron  to  be  arrived  at  before 
they  came  into  operation.  The  instances  of 
the  trussed  beam  bridges,  so  extensively  used 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  other  engineers  on 
railways,  were  quoted  to  shew,  that  by  a judi- 
cious employment  of  wrought-iron  trusses 
upon  cast-iron  beams,  large  spans  might  be 
crossed  with  safety;  and  even  in  some  cases, 
when  from  unseen  defects  in  the  metal  a beam 
had  fractured,  the  truss  rods  had  sufficed  to 
support  the  structure,  and  enabled  the  traffic 
to  be  continued  across  the  bridge  until  the 
repairs  could  be  effected.  In  a!i  cases  a 
strength  of  not  less  than  four  to  one  should  be 
employed,  and  for  such  uses  as  the  iron  beams 
of  pumping-engines,  which  were  exposed  to 
great  vibration  and  sudden  shocks,  from  the 
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sudden  influx  of  steam  below  the  piston,  or 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a pump  rod,  the 
proportions  of  seven  or  eight  to  one  should  be 
observed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHELL  CAMEOS— 
PRESERVATION  OF  SANDSTONE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
21st  ultimo,  Dr.-Roget  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Gray 
read  a paper  “On  the  manufacture  of  shell 
cameos,”  and  exhibited  six  specimens  of  shells 
with  the  cameos  cut  upon  them.  The  author 
commenced  by  stating  that  the  ancients  formed 
cameos  by  engraving  figures  in  low  relief  on 
different  kinds  of  silicious  stones,  and  generally 
selected  for  that  purpose  those  which  had 
layers  of  different  colours,  so  that  the  figures 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  figures,  were  of 
divers  colours.  Such  cameos  are  now  made 
in  southern  Europe,  and  in  France,  where  this 
art  has  lately  been  attempted  to  be  revived, 
but  the  hardness  of  the  materials  require  so 
much  labour  to  be  employed  in  their  fabrica- 
tion, that  they  are  too  expensive  to  come  into 
general  use.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  [various  materials,  such  as 
porcelain  and  glass,  for  the  ancient  cameos, 
but  their  great  inferiority  has  caused  them  to 
be  neglected.  The  best  and  now  most  used 
substitutes  are  shells,  several  kinds  of  which 
afford  the  necessary  difference  of  colour,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  soft  enough  to  be  worked 
with  ease,  and  hard  enough  to  resist  wear. 
The  shells  now  used,  are  those  of  the  flesh 
eating  univalve,  which  are  peculiar,  as  being 
formed  of  three  layers  of  calcareous  matter, 
each  layer  being  a perpendicular  lamen, 
placed  side  by  side.  The  cameo  cutter  selects 
these  shells,  which  have  the  three  layers  com- 
posed of  different  colours,  as  they  afford  him 
the  means  of  relieving  his  work,  but  the  kinds 
I now  employed  and  which  experiencehas  taught 
him  are  best  for  his  purpose,  are, — the  bull’s 
mouth,  the  black  helmet,  the  horned  helmet, 
and  the  queen  conch.  The  two  first  are  the 
best  shells.  After  detailing  the  peculiarities 
of  these  shells,  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  was  confined 
to  Rome  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  to 
I Italy  until  the  last  twenty  years,  at  which 
period  an  Italian  commenced  the  making  of 
them  in  Paris,  and  now  about  300  persons  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that  city. 
The  number  of  shells  used  annually  thirty 
years  ago  was  about  300,  the  whole  of  which 
were  sent  from  England,  the  value  of  each 
shell  in  Rome  being  30s.  To  shew  the  increase 
of  this  trade,  the  number  of  shells  used  in 
France  lust  year  was  n’early  as  follows  : — 


Bull's  month.... 
Black  helmet  . . 
Homed  helmet 
Queen  conch  . . 


80.000  . . Average  price  Ja.  8d.  . . valuo . . £(i,-ioo 

8.000  . . „ „ 5s.  od.  . . . . 1,800 

500  . . „ „ as.  (id.  . . „ . . 00 

l^ooo..  „ „ la  ajtl 700 


100.500  Sheila 


Sterling  £8,900 


The  average  value  of  the  large  cameos  made 
in  Paris  is  about  six  francs  each,  giving  a 
sterling  value  of  32,000/.,  and  the  value  of  the 
small  cameos  is  about  8,000/.,  giving  a total 
value  of  the  cameos  produced  in  Paris  for  the 
last  year  of  40,000/.,  while  in  England  not 
more  than  six  persons  are  employed  in  this 
trade. 

T he  second  communication  was  by  Mr.  D. 
R.  Hay,  on  a means  of  rendering  sculptured 
sandstone  impervious  to  the  effects  of  our 
changeable  climate  and  humid  atmosphere. 

The  author  first  staled  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  various  sandstones,  and  the 
causes  which  operate  upon  them  and  separate 
the  particles,  and  the  plans  usually  resorted  to 
for  preserving  masons’  work  from  the  injuri- 
ous action  of  the  air.  Finding  that  the  or- 
dinary process  of  saturating  the  sandstone 
with  linseed  oil  was  ineffectual,  and  having 
occasionally  used  bees’-wax  as  an  ingredient  in 
paint,  and  knowing  from  experience  that  it  is 
impervious  to  the  blanching  or  oxydizing  in- 
fluences of  the  common  atmosphere,  he  con- 
sidered that  if  applied  to  sandstone,  it  would 
render  it  very  durable.  I believe  (observes 
Mr.  Hay),  that  it  has  been  used  by  the  ancients 
in  securing  tbeir  fresco  paintings  by  rubbing 
it  upon  them,  and  facilitating  its  absorption 
by  the  application  of  hot  irons,  and  a similar' 
application  has  been  recommended  in  modern 
times  in  respect  to  sculptured  marble,  but  such 
a process  must  be  very  uncertain  as  to  its  effi- 
ciency, inasmuch  as  the  absorption  must  be 
very  partial  and  unequal.  The  plan  I would 


recommend  is  applicable  to  statues,  vases,  and 
all  sculptured  architectural  decorations,  viz.  a 
trough  of  suitable  capacity  must  be  built  of 
brick  with  a furnace  under  it,  and  the  trough 
filled  with  sand  : placed  amongst  the  sand  at 
one  end  of  the  trough  a vessel  made  of  tin  or 
copper  and  of  the  requisite  capacity,  into  which 
put  spirits  of  turpentine  or  naptha  and  bees’- 
wax,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds 
of  the  latter  to  a gallon  of  the  former,  accord- 
ing as  the  stone  to  be  saturated  is  more  or  less 
porous.  Keep  the  furnace  going  until  the 
sand  has  become  sufficiently  hot  to  dissolve  the 
wax  amongst  the  oleageneous  or  bituminous 
spirits  in  the  tin  or  copper  vessel.  Place  the 
stone  to  be  saturated  in  the  unoccupied  part  of 
the  trough  until  it  becomes  of  a temperature 
equal  to  that  which  has  dissolved  the  wax,  and 
if  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  admits,  let  the 
sculptured  stone  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  sand  and  dropped  into  the  adjoining  vessel, 
when  in  a few  seconds  it  will  absorb  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  wax,  held  in  solution  by 
the  spirits,  to  prevent  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ever  acting  upon  it. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  after 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  C.  II.  Smith,  Mr.  Crace, 
and  others  took  part. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

Sib, — A great  deal  of  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  to  plans  for  providing  dwellings  of 
superior  description  for  the  labouring  classes. 
Some  of  these  plans  display  considerable  archi- 
tectural ability.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  utility, 
beauty  of  design,  and  remuneration  to  the 
capitalists,  might  also  be  combined  in  a series 
of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nu- 
merous members  of  the  middle  class,  whose 
narrow  means  compel  them  at  present  to  re- 
side in  unfurnished  apartments,  or  in  small, 
ill-built,  ugly,  inconvenient,  and  high-rented 
tenements.  It  is  well  known,  that  under  40/. 
a year,  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  a decent 
residence  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  By  decent,  I mean  well-drained, 
solidly  constructed,  and  with  those  advantages 
of  air  and  water  necessary  for  health  and 
comfort.  Now,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that 
if  some  of  our  young  architects  of  talent,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  spare  time  to  designing 
fabulous  palaces,  impossible  monuments,  &c., 
cathedrals  intended  to  excel  St.  Peter’s  of 
Rome  and  St.  Paul’s  of  London,  were  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  accommodation  of  from 
fiftyto  ahundred  families,  at  rents  varying  from 
20/.  to  30/.  a year  in  one  building,  a series  of 
buildings  of  great  comfort  and  great  architec- 
tural effect  might  be  combined.  I have  in  my 
eye  while  writing  these  lines  asmall  newsquare, 
situate  about  three  miles  from  London,  com- 
posed of  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
surrounding  a patch  of  dirt  intended  at  some 
distant  day  to  be  a garden.  The  general  de- 
sign of  these  houses  is  picturesque,  but  they 
are  mere  lath  arid  plaster  ; the  floors  of  green 
wood,  with  scarcely  a door  or  a window  that 
will  shut  properly;  lamentably  deficient  in 
drainage;  damp  and  drafty.  But  they  are  let 
nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  finished,  for  the  rents 
do  not  exceed  30/.  a year ; and  smooth  red 
brick  with  stone  (?)  dressings  to  the  fa9ades, 
attract  young  married  couples.  Of  course,  in 
these  little  two-story  dwellings  there  is 
a great  waste  of  space  and  material  with 
very  little  privacy,  for  you  can  hear 
all  the  conversation  of  your  next  door 
neighbour,  and  the  apology  for  a garden  behind 
is  as  much  exposed  as  the  plot  in  front.  But 
persons,  not  prepared  to  give  more  than  thirty 
pounds  a year,  have  no  choice  in  London  be- 
tween cottages  such  as  I have  described,  and 
unfurnished  lodgings  in  houses  not  built  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  separate  fami- 
lies, and  where  the  intermixing  of  the  land- 
lord aud  his  lodgers  is  most  unpleasant. 

Now,  if  the  capital  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  square  I have  described,  had  been  de- 
voted to  one  building,  forming  one  or  more 
aisles  of  a quadrangle,  to  be  completed  accord- 
ing to  demand,  I think  that  something  much 
more  convenient  might  have  been  provided  for 
every  family  at  the  same  rent,  and  with  a good 
architectural  design.  A plot  of  ground  in  front 
might  have  been  laid  out  ornamentally,  and 


some  general  convenience  for  washing  and 
baking  provided. 

The  same  idea  has  often  been  broached  be- 
fore, but  it  has  generally  been  encumbered  by 
plans  for  congregating  the  tenants  at  meals, 
at  lecture-rooms  and  ball-rooms,  and  other 
assemblies  foreign  to  English  notions  of  house- 
keeping. 

The  neighbourhood  of  London  swarms 
with  respectable  married  people,  whose  cir- 
cumstances do  not  enable  them  to  keep  up  a 
large  establishment,  and  whose  education,  sta- 
tion, and  feelings  render  the  lodgings,  into 
which  they  are  obliged  to  thrust  themselves,  a 
perpetual  source  of  misery. 

I propose  that  a handsome  building,  like 
those  in  the  Temple,  but  with  more  domestic 
conveniences,  should  be  erected  in  a conve- 
nient suburb,  and  let  out  in  chambers  ; and 
the  first  experiment  might  be  made  in  the 
following  manner, — let  a builder  of  capital 
procure  plans  and  elevation  from  a competent 
architect ; and  having  found  a suitable  piece  of 
land,  announce  that  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
names  of  a sufficient  number  of  parties  willing 
to  rent  (say  thirty  sets  of  chambers),  he  would 
commence  the  first  block.  The  subscription 
of  parties  willing  to  engage  for  a-year  certain, 
would  be  filled  up  in  a week.  The  Bank  of 
England  clerks  would  alone  supply  a score  of 
tenants  ; and  all  the  goverment  offices  a tithe 
of  poor  proud  couples.  Eventually,  perhaps, 
the  economy  of  a public  kitchen  and  joint- 
stock  cook  might  be  arranged  by  some  of  tbe 
tenants  on  the  club  system. 

I have  thus  roughly  sketched  out  ideas 
suggested  by  the  wants  of  my  friends  and 
neighbours,  which  your  practical  skill  and 
architectural  taste  will  enable  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  put  into  better  shape. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

10th  April,  1847.  Suburban. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  lately,  a 
paper  was  read  “On  Fuller  and  de  Berg'ue’s 
Vulcanized  India-rubber  Springs  for  Buffers, 
&c.”  One  of  these  springs  is  said  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Nas- 
myth’s steam-hammer,  under  which  it  received 
200  blows  without  the  least  effect  on  its  elasti- 
city. The  article  is  being  tested  on  the  Great 
Western  and  several  other  lines. The  Ash- 

ford and  Hastings  line,  with  an  expected  traffic 
of  5,000/.  a year,  will  cost,  it  is  said,  20,000/.  a 
mile.  TheNorth  Kent, for  thefirst  six  miles  out 
of  London,  will  exceed  the  Parliamentary  land 
estimate  for  the  whole  length.  Some  of  the 
claims  average  20,000/.  an  acre  for  land.  The 
total  land  estimate  for  the  26  miles,  with  sta- 
tions, was  about  300,000/. The  Southamp- 

ton and  Dorchester  line  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  and  will  then 
create  an  entire  revolution  in  the  mail  con- 
veyance throughout  the  south  of  England. 

The  projected  new  station  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Chester,  near  the  site  of  tbe  present  offices, 
as  a grand  central  terminus  for  the  London 
and  North-Western,  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
the  Chester  and  Birkenhead,  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester,  and  the  Cheshire  Junction  Rail- 
ways, all  the  lines,  in  fact,  which  concentrate 
in  Chester.  The  length  of  the  building  is  to  be 
910  feet ; the  centre  range  having  two  stories  of 
great  architectural  pretensions,  flanked  by 
towers  40  feet  high.  The  cost  of  erection  will 

be  about  100,000/. The  Midland  Company 

have  followed  the  example  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  by  serving  notices  to  quit  on  all 

the  carriers  by  rail  to  Lincoln. The  first 

ston  e of  the  Nidd  viaduct  on  the  East  and 
West  Yorkshire  line,  was  laid  on  Monday 

week  at  Ivnaresborough. The  directors  of 

the  Dumbartonshire  line  have  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  MTlquham,  Forgan,  and 
Ml Elroy,  for  the  erection  of  a viaduct  bridge 

across  the  river  Leven. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  railway  bridge  over  tbe  Almond, 
near  Perth,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week  before 
last. 


Ventilating  Panes. — Among  the  last 
inventions  to  facilitate  good  ventilation,  Mr. 
Bowie  has  recently  registered  a pane  of  glass 
wherein  small  holes  are  drilled  obliquely,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  apart,  thus  giving 
an  upward  direction  to  the  current,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  inconvenience  to  the  occupiers 
of  the  apartment. 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

TRANSATLANTIC  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  TELEGRAPH. 

If  the  railways  are  “ working  wonders,”  says 
an  American  contemporary,  the  telegraph  is 
out-stripping  them  in  achievements.  Almost 
every  state  is  now  in  instantaneous  communi- 
cation with  New  York.  Merchants,  both 
American  and  British,  transmit  their  orders 
to  their  remotest  agents,  and  even  talk  of 
throwing  off  a reel  of  submarine  wires  across 
the  Atlantic.  At  any  rate  they  already  insulate 
them  in  their  lakes,  and  thread  them  through 
their  rivers.  New  York,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  Atlantic  are  enabled  to  talk 
by  them  simultaneously  with  one  another  ; and 
now  that  the  telegraph  between  Buffalo  and 
Toronto  is  completed,  a citizen  standing  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Outario,  may  bold  a 
pleasant  parley  and  tete-ll-tete  with  a friend  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  T he  pro- 
gress of  electric  communication  in  America,  in 
short,  is  far  more  marvellous  and  immense  than 
any  thing  we  yet  know  of  in  the  mother 
country.  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  New  York  are 
comparatively  next  door  neighbours.  Intelli- 
gence Hies  through  the  country  every  minute 
in  flashes  of  electricity ; the  merchant  nego- 
tiates a loan,  or  consummates  a purchase  with 
a customer  in  a market  a hundred  miles  oft; 
and  journals,  distant  a day’s  journey  from  Con- 
gress, have  their  speeches  and  proceedings  in 
print  while  the  speaker  is  in  “ possession  of 
the  floor.”  The  Americans  themselves,  go- 
ahead  as  they  are,  can  scarcely  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  wonders  of  this  new  crea- 
tion of  science. Several  of  the  telegraphs 

have  been  put  out  of  order  by  the  storms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia line,  the  wire  of  which  is  said  to  weigh 
3301bs.  to  the  mile,  and  is  represented  as  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a weight  of  two  tons. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  what  the  Yankees 
call  diddling  by  telegraph  ; and  knavish  specu- 
lators have  even  caused  the  wires  to  be  broken 
in  order  to  serve  their  ‘ commercial  ’ purposes. 

The  first  flash  of  the  telegraph  in  Canada 

occurred  last  month  between  Hamilton  and 
Toronto.  The  communication  was  open  to  all 
withoutpayment,andmessages  withoutend  were 

transmitted. The  New  York  and  Buffalo 

Electro-telegraphic  Company  have  at  length 
established  the  fact,  that  electric-telegraphs 
may  be  made  safe  and  profitable  investments. 
A dividend  of  3 per  cent,  for  the  five  months 
ending  7th  of  February  has  been  declared  by 
this  company,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  the  first 
dividend  ever  declared.  The  earnings  of  the 
line  have  been  11,000  dollars  since  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, of  which  the  expenses  have  absorbed 
about  one-third.  Of  this  dividend  the  patentees 
got  27.000  dollars, — the  first  financial  result 
of  this  noble  invention. 

In  our  own  country,  the  progress  at  present 
appears  to  be  deriving  a decided  impetus  from 
the  iufusion  of  a spice  of  the  Transatlantic  in- 
vention and  advancement. In  the  Admiralty 

extension  of  the  South- Western  Telegraph 
from  the  office  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the 
Courier  office,  to  the  Admiralty,  the  pipes  are 
very  properly  laid  inside  the  kerb  stone,  and 
connecting  posts  will  be  placed  at  intervals  for 
the  inspection  of  defects  or  injuries.  The  line 
runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand  to  Agar- 
street,  and  then  crosses  onwards  to  Charing 
Cross,  where  another  crossing  leads  it  into 
the  Admiralty.  By  the  middle  of  June,  the 
communication  will  be  complete  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Portsmouth  Admiralty 
office,  and  by  the  sub-marine  telegraph  be- 
tween that  and  Gosport. 


Urban  Burial. — Under  this  title  Mr. 
J.  D.  Parry  has  just  now  published/  as  a small 
pamphlet,  the  accounts  of  London  church- 
yards, with  suggestions  for  joint  parochial 
cemeteries,  which  originally  appeared  some 
time  since  in  our  pages.  Its  distribution 
cannot  fail  to  aid  the  efforts  now  making  to 
modify,  if  not  prevent,  intra  mural  interments. 

Yeovil  Town  Hall  Competition. — We 
are  informed  that  in  the  competition  for  the 
New  Town  Hall  and  Market  at  Yeovil, 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stent  of 
that  town,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Morris  Davis 
of  Langport,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

* Strange,  Pftt«moster-row. 


PROPOSED  VALVE  FOR  THE  GRATINGS 
OF  SEWERS. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a hydro- 
static valve,  proposed  to  prevent  the  emission 
of  gases  from  sewers  and  drains,  registered  by 
Mr.  F.  Abate.  It  is  an  application  of  the  hy- 
drostatic law,  that  a body  specifically  lighter 
than  water  must  float  on  it.  A spherical  reci- 
pient is  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
and  the  grating  above  ; and  a valve,  spherical 
also,  hollow  and  very  light,  which  resting  on 
the  recipient  closes  the  inferior  hole  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  shuts  the  entrance  to  the  sewer. 
When  water  comes  into  the  recipient  the  valve 
will  float;  and  thus  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
being  open,  the  water  discharges  itself  through 
it,  till  at  length  the  valve,  the  inventor  believes, 


will  replace  itself  upon  the  orifice,  which  will 
then  be  again  closed. 

The  inventor  says, — “The  recipient  as  well 
as  the  valve  may  be  constructed  of  different 
materials,  and  very  cheaply.  For  the  first,  cast- 
iron,  baked  clay,  or  cement  would  be  proper. 
The  second  may  be  made  with  sheet-iron,  or 
copper,  or  wood  (covered  with  a good  varnish 
repellant  of  water),  or  with  india-rubber  in- 
flated.” We  are  not  aware  that  any  have  yet 
been  made. 


JONES’S  MORTICE  CUTTING  MACHINE. 

To  satisfy  several  inquirers  who  fear,  with 
much  reason,  to  trust  advertisements,  we  have 
examined  Mr.  Jones’s  invention  for  cutting 
mortices,  recently  registered,  and  are  disposed 
to  think  it  will  be  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice, especially  in  large  establishments.  It 
consists  of  an  upright  frame,  in  front  of  which, 
at  a convenient  height  for  the  workman,  is 
fixed  a piece  of  timber,  called  the  table,  on 
bolts  working  in  slots  in  the  front  of  the  frame, 
to  regulate  the  height  of  the  board  in  which 
the  mortice  is  to  be  cut.  The  mortice-chisel 
is  fitted  into  a collar,  turning  in  an  arm  at  the 
top  of  the  machine  ; and  this  arm  is  adjusted 
to  the  thickness  of  the  timber  to  be  morticed, 
by  means  of  a slide.  This  collar  is  connected 
by  a vertical  rod  and  springs,  with  a treadle, 
and  while  the  wood  is  guided  by  the  hands  of 
the  operator,  the  rapid  action  of  bis  foot  on 
the  treadle,  brings  down  the  chisel,  and  forms 
the  required  mortice  in  a very  short  space  of 
time,  and  much  more  truly  than  it  could  be 
done  by  hand;  the  action  of  the  springs  is  to 
force  up  the  tool  from  the  wood— the  latter 
being  kept  firm  in  its  place  by  two  projecting 
brackets. 

The  saving  in  time  must  be  very  great.  We 
trust  the  inventor  will  reap  the  reward  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  machine. 


Vat  Ventilation. — The  risk  and  loss  of 
life  by  suffocation  from  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
brewery  vats  and  distillery  fermenting-bachs, 
and  the  loss  of  time  by  the  usual  method  of 
ventilation,  are  proposed,  by  a correspondent 
of  the  Times,  to  be  obviated  by  pumping  in 
common  air  by  the  portable  force-pumps  or 
jiggers  in  use  in  all  breweries,  whereby  the  gas 
may  be  ‘ blown  out’  in  three  or  four  hours, 
instead  of  requiring  two  or  three  days  for  its 
gradual  dissipation  as  heretofore. 


SHALL  ARCHITECTS  ONLY  COPY  ? 

Sir, — Have  the  two  following  sentences  in 
Paley’s  “ Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings  ” es- 
caped the  eyes  of  The  Builder?  Surelythey 
have,  or  they  would  not  pass  without  remark. 
In  speaking  of  what  a work  on  mouldings 
might  be,  he  says:  “ It  may  either  contain  a 
great  collection  of  the  best  examples,  accurately 
reduced  to  a scale,  or  accompanied  by  measure- 
ments, so  as  to  form  a magazine  of  reference, 
and  thus  supply  the  wants  of  practical  men,  who 
are  often  driven  to  invent,  from  not  having  at 
hand,  and  being  unable  to  procure  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  any  available  models” 
(p.  5,  introduction).  Driven  to  invent ! This 
is  really  very  shocking  of  the  architects  of 
England,  and  may  well  bring  down  upon 
them  the  censure  of  the  Cambridge  Caui- 
denists.  What  have  architects  to  do  with 
invention?  According  to  modern  ideas, 
nothing;  therefore  read  the  following — 
it’s  very  pathetic — “ Strange,  that  with 
such  noble  examples  of  rich  perspective 
effect  and  artistic  display  before  them, 
architects  will  generally  persist  in  in- 
venting mouldings  for  themselves,  rather 
than  copy  any  of  the  perfect  works  of 
ancient  art,  which  are  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  and  of  all  degrees  of  costliness.” 
Well,  I confess  it  is  a strange  infatua- 
tion on  their  part  to  invent  for  themselves  ; 
it  certainly  shews  a deplorable  want  of 
respect  for  the  ancients,  aod  shews,  more- 
over, a presumptuous  reliance  on  their  own 
powers  which  is  not  at  all  becoming  in 
modern  architects ! As  I said  before, 
what  has  an  architect  to  do  with  inven- 
tion ? And  our  author  answers,  nothing. 
He  says  as  plain  as  words  can  say,  copy. 
The  receipt  of  “ how  to  build  a church” 
is  given  much  after  the  following  fashion  : 
Take  windows  from  that  church,  doors  from 
this  ; columns,  mouldings, caps, and  ashlar  woik 
ad  libitum,  from  various  others,  put  them  into 
a sack,  give  them  a good  shake,  and  let  them 
fall  out  on  a sheet  ot  paper;  note  their  posi- 
tions, and  draw  out  your  plans  at  leisure. 

Shall  architects  copy  ? Our  masters  say 
they  shall,  and  so  there  is  nothing  for  the 
young  architects  of  England  but  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  gone 
on  this  tack  long  since,  and  I have  no  doubt 
find  it  adds  weight  to  their  purses.  Henceforth, 
instead  of  new  styles  and  progress,  our  motto 
must  be  “ retrograde  and  copy.”  And  we 
ought  to  go  back  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
engineers  go  forward  ; for  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Art  received  its  highest  finish  in  the  14lh 
century,  and  it  is  nothing  but  reasonable  and 
just  that  succeeding  centuries  should  go  back 
to  that  period,  and  draw  from  it  as  from  a 
quarry.  There  is  a profanity  and  presumption 
in  inventing  for  ourselves,  and  I wonder  archi- 
tects ever  bad  the  audacity  to  do  it;  but  “ fools 
rush  in,”  &c.,  &c.  J.  S.  C. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  Windsor  Castle,  the  completion  of  the 
long- projected  improvements  lately  alluded  to 
in  The  Builder,  has  been  begun  by  the  sale 
and  demolition  of  the  old  houses  erected  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First  for  poor 
knights.  They  are  to  be  altogether  cleared 
away  by  the  4th  of  May  next,  and  the  space 
they  have  occupied  will  then  be  converted  into 
a public  terrace  walk,  intended,  eventually, 
to  be  continued  all  along  the  western  front  of 
the  castle  wall,  until  it  joins  the  north  terrace 

erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth. The  new 

barracks  at  Horfiekl,  near  Bristol,  are  now 
almost  completed.  The  cost  of  the  erection 
has  been  about  57,000/. ; and  the  contract  has 
been  fulfilled  within  the  time  specified,  not- 
withstanding the  occurrence  of  the  extensive 
fire  already  noticed  in  The  Builder.  Be- 
sides accommodation  for  four  companies  of 
infantry,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  with  an  ex- 
tensive area  for  exercise,  there  are  baths,  an 
hospital,  horse-infirmary,  chapel,  library,  read- 
ing room,  granaries,  magazine,  &c. ; and 
privates,  and  uon-commissioned  officers  are 
here  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  church 

in  Lewin’s  Mead,  says  the  Bristol  Journal,  to 

be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Trowbridge  church  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  and 
generally  restored. The  erection  of  a Lu- 
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natic  Asylum,  which  will  “ absorb  a heavy 
sura  ” is  anticipated  by  the  citizens  of  Bath. 
— — At  Taunton,  it  is  proposed  to  build  an 

Eye  Infirmary. The  foundation  of  a new 

church  at  Watermoor,  Cirencester,  was  laid  on 
the  15th  instant.  It  is  to  be  in  the  early  English 
style  inclining  to  the  later  ordecorated  manner, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect  of  the 

new  church  at  Swindon. The  Poulterers' 

and  Fishmongers’  Asylum,  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Wood  Green,  near  Tottenham,  for 
twenty-four  decayed  and  aged  members,  will 
cost  3,250/.,  site  inclusive.  A bequest  of 
1,000/.  has  been  generously  promised  by  a re- 
tired poulterer  to  assist  in  1 feathering  the 

nest’  of  the  poor  old  ‘ roosted  * members. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Syndicate,  at  Cambridge,  have 
reported  to  the  senate,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  that 
the  large  picture-gallery  and  the  south  library 
of  the  New  Museum  will  be  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Fitzwilliam  collection  of  pic- 
tures, books,  MSS.,  &c.,  in  six  weeks  from  the 
present  time  ; and  that  the  collection  may  be 
placed  in  them  without  risk  of  injury  to  it, 
and  without  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
works  required  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing.  New  discoveries  are  almost  daily  being 

brought  to  light  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Yarmouth.  Some  sedilia  and  several  fine 
arches  have  been  discovered,  and  in  what  was 
formerly  a part  of  probably  “ Our  Lady’s 
Chapel,”  on  a part  of  the  wall,  is  a painting 
of  an  angel,  in  a state  so  nearly  perfect,  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  copied.  The  wall  itself, 
like  so  many  others,  was  covered  wi  th  a coat 

of  whitewash. The  consumers  of  gas  at 

Mansfield,  says  the  Nottingham  Revieto , are 
charged  8s.  9d.  per  thousand,  and  4s.  per  year 
for  the  use  of  a meter.  The  gas  company  are 
looked  upon  as  a body  of  monopolists,  and  well 
they  may.  This  the  public  will  not  endure 
another' winter.  The  rate-payers,  too,  pay 
most  heavily  for  their  very  defective  street 

lights. The  Review  complains  of  a peculiar 

nuisance  practised,  and  submitted  to,  at  Mans- 
field, namely,  the  chipping  of  blocks  of  stone 
in  the  streets  by  masons,  who  seem  to  regard 
the  Mansfield  streets  as  their  prescriptive  work- 
shops, to  the  imminent  risk  of  troublesome  in- 
jury to  those  lieges  who  don't  ‘ mind  their 

eves.’ The  restoration  of  St.  George’s 

Church,  says  the  Doncaster  Gazette , has  been 
recommenced 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  Court  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster, was  held  on  Friday,  at  the  Court 
House,  Greek-street,  Soho-square.  Captain 
George  Bagilt?,  R.  N.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  court,  and  the  reception  of  petitions  and 
memorials,  the  only  case  of  importance  was 

The  Improperly-constructed  Sewer  in  Here- 
ford-square,  Brompton. — William  Holmes,  the 
builder,  and  Thomas  Heramings,  his  brick- 
layer, appeared  before  the  court,  pursuant  to 
a summons  issued  a fortnight  since,  for  having 
constructed  a sewer  of  pit-sand  mortar. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  question  has 
been  before  the  court  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, when  it  was  reported  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works  (Mr.  Webber)  that  he  had  several  times 
called  the  attention  of  the  workmen  to  the  im- 
proper materials  used,  and  finally  ordered  that 
the  sewer  should  not  be  proceeded  with.  No 
notice  whatever  was,  however,  taken  of  these 
orders,  and  the  work  was  completed.  The 
court  subsequently  ordered  the  work  to  be 
done  according  to  the  instructions  given  ; but 
this  order  was  equally  disregarded ; and  the 
consequence  was  the  issue  of  the  present  sum- 
mons for  the  attendance  of  the  builder  and 
bricklayer  to  answer  forthe  same.  Specimens 
of  the  mortar  used  were  produced  in  court, 
which  the  commissioners  declared  to  be  very 
bad,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  had 
been  applied. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  explanation,  said  the  work 
had  been  done  in  his  absence  and  without  his 
knowledge.  The  subject  led  to  a long  con- 
versation ; and  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  bricklayer  be  fined  in  the  penalty  of 
15/.  forthwith;  and  that  Mr.  Holmes  be  fined 
100/.,  unless,  within  a month,  he  do  take  up 
and  rebuild  the  sewer  in  Iiereford-square, 
Brompton,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  cqrn- 
missioners. 


BUILDING  NEAR  DANGEROUS 
MANUFACTORIES. 

According  to  arrangement,  Mr. Boulanger’s 
case,  reported  in  our  last,  came  on  again  be- 
fore Mr.  Seeker,  at  the  Southwark  Police 
Office,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  for  the  magistrate’s 
final  decision.  Mr.  Ogle  did  not  appear,  but 
Mr.  Ballantine  was  in  attendance.  Mr.  Drew, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sugden,  stated,  that  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Ogle  they  required  that  the  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  the  case  might  be  taken 
to  the  general  quarter  sessions.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine urged  the  necessity  of  an  election  being 
made,  as  to  which  of  the  three  houses  named 
in  the  present  information  should  form  the 
subject  of  appeal,  so  that  judgment  might  be 
given  in  the  case  of  the  others.  After  a long 
conversation,  it  was  eventually  agreed  that  the 
subject  of  the  whole  twenty  houses  should  be 
transferred  to  the  quarter  sessions.  Mr. 
Sugden  entered  into  recognisances  of  200/.  to 
appear  and  prosecute  the  appeal  to  the  same.* 


iHtarrUaitra. 

Commercial  Banking  - House,  Edin- 
burgh.— The  new  premises  in  George-street, 
have  at  length  been  completed,  and  the  business 
of  the  bank  transferred  to  them.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  leads  under  a grand  portico, 
with  Corinthian  columns,  through  a short  pas- 
sage into  a lobby,  from  which  a double  staircase 
and  gallery  conduct  to  the  upper  apartments. 
The  lobby  is  encircled  by  pillars  painted  in 
imitation  of  marble,  and  is  lighted  from  the 
roof,  which  is  decorated  with  raised  and  gilded 
plasterwork.  Passing  through  this  outer- 
chamber,  we  enter  the  public-office  or  telling- 
room.  This  apartment  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  fitted  up  in  a very  elaborate  style.  It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  Corinthian  columns, 
painted  like  those  in  the  lobby,  and  supporting 
an  ornamented  roof  with  an  ample  dome,  in 
the  decoration  of  which,  gilding  has  been 
liberally  introduced.  The  numerous  desks, 
counters,  &c.,  which  cover  the  inner  half  of  the 
ground  space  of  the  hall,  are  all  of  mahogany 
workmanship.  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay  has  executed 
all  the  painting,  gilding  on  the  ceilings,  &e., 
and  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  he  has  in- 
troduced his  new  style  of  decorative  painting, 
in  which,  by  the  intermingling  of  brilliant 
colours,  a general  effect  of  softened  splendour 
is  aimed  at. 

The  Doncaster  Church  Ruins  are  dying 
a very  lingering  death.  The  north  wall  “ fell 
prostrate  with  a tremendous  crash  ” on  Wed- 
nesday week  ; the  columns  have  been  dilapi- 
dated; the  high  arch  which  separated  the  nave 
from  the  chancel  has  shared  the  same  fate; 
yet  ever  and  anon  has  some  one  pitying  eye 
and  pen  been  engaged  in  earnest  appeal  to  the 
hitherto  immoveable  corporation  for  a respite  ; 
and  at  length,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  victim,  it  has  been  magnanimously 
and  relentiugly  resolved  to  “ take  down  and 
preserve”  at  least  a few  of  the  joints  and 
members  of  the  defunct,  “ in  order  that  they 
may  be  removed  to  any  place  which  may  in 
future  be  thought  appropriate  for  their  re- 
erection.” Firstof  all  “ three  pillars  and  two 
arches” — three  toes  and  two  fingers  as  it  were 
of  the  mangled  corse  —were  thus  to  be  bottled 
up  and  ‘ preserved,’  but  Mr.  Fisher  succeeded 
in  fishing  up  a few  more  fragments  by  quietly 
proposing  “ an  extension  of  the  plan  ” which 
was  at  length  grumblingly  agreed  to.  Mr. 
Francis,  the  architect  of  the  new  church  at 
Balby,  bad  planned  out  a scheme  for  incorpo- 
rating the  whole  in  a Norman  market  design, 
but  the  corpoi ation  found  ihe  plan  to  be, — what 
it  rather  appears  they  ought  to  have  found 
themselves  to  be,  ‘ impracticable.’ 

The  People's  Important  Guide  for  the  Recovery 

of  Debts  under  20/.  ByT.H.RosE.  Sher- 
wood and  Co. 

The  assumption  in  the  title  of  this  pamphlet 
made  us  careless  of  looking  into  it.  Doing  so, 
however,  we  found  it  contain  so  many  useful 
hints  to  young  tradesmen  beginning  business, 
written  in  a good  spirit,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
recommending  it  to  all  such.  The  shilling  it 
costs  may  save  them  some  pounds.  It  likewise 
contains  the  clauses  of  the  new  Act  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  20/.  in  Local  Courts. 

* Wc  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Sugden  relative  to  parts  of 
our  notice  of  the  cose  last  week,  but  it  came  too  late  to  be  referred 
to  our  reporter. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for,  by  advertisements  issued  in  the 
past  week’s  papers  for  completing  the  walls 
from  the  ground  level,  and  roofing  a church  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ; erecting  a chapel  and  other 
work  at  the  Gloucester  jail ; a^manse,  or  cler- 
gyman’s premises,  at  Allenton,  North  Britain  ; 
a school-room  and  other  additions  to  school- 
house  at  Dunmow  ; a lock-up  house,  &c.,  at 
Wooler;  public  baths  and  washhouses  atNew- 
castle-on-Tyne ; a union  workhouse,  with  in- 
firmary, register  offices,  worksheds,  and  other 
buildings,  at  Bridlington  ; a lunatic  asylum  at 
Birmingham,  and  a fever  hospital  at  Bedford  ; 
also  for  altering  flues  and  chimneys  atPlomes- 
gate  Union  Workhouse ; cleaning,  restoring, 
colouring,  and  painting  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Southampton,  and  reglazing  and  restoring 
window  stonework  of  same  ; excavating  and 
erecting  a gas  holder  tank  at  Stepney  ; erect- 
ing and  constructing  a gas  holder  there ; 
forming  sewers  and  land  drains  in  South- 
ampton Marsh,  and  supplying  and  fixing  curb 
stones,  raising  Itchen  Bridge  and  dock  roads, 
and  levelling  and  draining  cricket  ground 
there;  also  for  a supply  of  200  tons  York 
paving]  at  Bermondsey ; and  curb,  shingle, 
gravel,  flints,  granite,  and  old  oak  at  Portsea. 

Westminster  Improvement  Act.  — A 
motion  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  com- 
missioners from  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this 
Act,  was  craved  of  Lord  Langdale,  in  the 
Rolls  Court,  on  22nd  April,  on  the  ground  of 
breach  of  contract  with  the  plaintiff',  Mr. 
Peter  Rigby  Wason,  the  original  projector  of 
the  intended  line  of  street  between  the  Abbey 
and  Peter-street,  Pimlico,  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  Act  with  the  assistance  of  50,000/. 
from  the  Woods  and  Forests;  the  Commis- 
sioners, Sir  Brook  William  Bridges,  Bart., 
and  others,  or  their  constituents,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Taylor,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Mason,  a solicitor,  allowing  the  plaintiff  a 
rent  charge  of  30s.  for  every  foot  of  the  666 
feet  of  frontage  ultimately  estimated  as  the 
length  of  the  proposed  new  street.  His  lord- 
ship,  however,  said  he  could  not  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  commissioners 
from  earning  out  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
for  puhlic  purposes,  on  the  mere  ground  of  a 
breach  of  private  contract,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  such  commis- 
sioners to  act  otherwise  than  as  directed  by 
their  Act,  which  recognized  no  such  contract. 

Gas  Movement  in  House  of  Commons. 
— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  a series 
of  searching  queries  are  to  be  put  to 
“every  gas  company  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  regard- 
ing rates  of  charge,  price  of  coals,  rates  per 
cent,  of  dividend,  &c.,  for  every  year  since 
1820,  or  the  establishment  of  each  company; 
amount  of  fixed  capital  ; acts  establishing  the 
company,  &c. 

The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— We  have  received  a copy  of  rules  pro- 
posed for  a new  institution,  under  the  above 
title,  which  seem  well  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  When  we  have  the  names  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  its  establishment,  and 
hear  something  more  of  its  progress,  we  may 
give  it  some  consideration. 


TENDERS. 

For  building  six  houses  on  Blackheath,  for  Mr. 


W.  Smith. 

Thomas  Howard,  Newington  ..  ,£5,383 
Lock  and Nesham, Theobald’s  Road  5,300 

W.  Hill,  Greenwich 4,848 

Trevers  and  Son,  Kent  Road  ....  4,770 

John  Goodwin,  Lewisham 4,736 

Joseph  Heamden,  Southwark. . . . 4,600 
Thomas  Rider,  Union  Street,  ditto  4,580 
The  last  accepted. 


For  a new  house  and  stable  at  Enfield.  Mr.  J 
Wagstaff,  Architect. 

Barker  £998  10  0 

Corne 984  18  0 

Chesterman 953  0 0 

Ward  860  3 9 

Mavse 790  0 0 


For  building  an  addition  to  Warnham  Church. 

Bristow  £1,760 

Evans  1,468 

Dewdney 1,390 

Bothwell,  1,360 

Carouther,  1,359 

The  last  accepted. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Sir  H.  D."— The  plan  shall  be  safely  returned.  Pressure  of 
matter  has  prevented  our  attention  to  it. 

“ Q.  6f.”— The  architect  he  mentions  did  not  get  a premium  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  competition. 

“ J.  T.  L." — We  are  obliged,  but  cannot  send  a draughtsman. 

“ R.  P.”— The  gentleman  ho  names  has  left  London.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  the  information  offered. 

“O'.  11.  IK”— Our  statement  was  correct.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of 
1. am  both,  having  received  a commission,  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  J. 
Evan  Thomas  has  not  To  the  works  of  the  former  gentleman  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

“A  Mechanic." — We  avoid  giving  recommendations. 

“ Stain  for  Fir."— A.  correspondent  asks  “ for  a receipe  for  a stai  n 
to  make  new  foreign  fir  resemble  oak  ; it  will  also  require  to  be 
varnished.”  Asplialte  is  often  used. 

“ Gothic  Groins."— Vie  are  obliged  unavoidably  to  postpone  this 
article. 

Received.— 11 D.  F..~  “ F.  W.  R.,"  “Constant  Reader,”  (Sheffield), 
“ IV.  W.,”  “ J.  L.,”  " 0.  M. ,”  “ S.  S„”  “ J.  R.  N„”  “ T.  Y.  K.,"  “ J.  T.,” 
“ Weekly  Reader,"  “ Philopolis,"  “ R.  D.”  “ The  First  Book  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,  simplified  and  illustrated  for  Beginners.”  By 

the  Rev.  W.  Trr"—  •»--*—«-* — ° — 1 ' 

Charter- House.’ _ 

lis’s  “ Pictorial  Directory.”  N o.  L 

“ Rooks,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  and  find  addresses. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  numbers  of  the  present  year  may  be  had  in 
parts. 

A few  copies,  containing  the  engraving  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
are  still  on  sale. 

NOTICE. 

The  New  Throne. — On  account  of  the  elabo- 
rate nature  of  our  promised  engraving  of  the 
Throne  and  Chairs  in  the  New  House  of  Lords, 
we  are  compelled,  much  against  our  will,  to  post- 
pone it.  We  have  other  parts  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will 
form  an  unequalled  series. 


ADVESLTISEIVIEN'TS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion. - LECTURES  in  illustration  of  ANIMAL 
MECHANISM  by  T.  llymer  Jones,  Esq.  F.11.S.  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  King’s  College,  on  Tuesday.  Thursday,  aud 
Saturday,  at  half-past  Three  o’clock.  LECTURES  uu  ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT,  and  the  Agents  employed  in  its  production,  by 
Dr.  Bachhoffucr.  Experiments  with  ARMSTRONG’S  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE.  The  WORKING  MODELS  and  MA- 
CHINEBY  clearly  explained.  The  varied  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
include  a New  Series  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  the  OXY- 
HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  Ac.  EXPERIMENTS  with  the 
DIVER,  anl  DIVING-BELL,  Ac.  Ac — Admission.  Is.;  Schools, 
Half-Price. 


H. 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings 
Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  14!),  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  aud  Sta- 
tioners  in  Town  and  Country. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINGS’  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  J EN NIN  OS’S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  th e destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  slices 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  aud  leave  uo  rusty-  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  nave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, aud  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
disoount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  tlie  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 

SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HPHE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

A of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
t lie  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  aud  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
Bhutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chaocery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

TIIE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  ami  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  un,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  os 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

fi.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired  i,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 

metallic  1 ’ 

safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  aud  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  <>R  ZINC.  FOB  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes.  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any^other  house.  o Contracts  taken  mJTown  or  Country. 

Offic 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Impro?ed  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses, may  be ie*  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

/CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
Street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  ; and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  arc  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Ilatton-garden,  Ilolbom. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

2ii,80II0  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  [generally,  that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  aud  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  luo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  : he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

Crown  Gloss  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 u Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10  0 Crown  Gloss,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 lid.,  2d.  and  2jd.pcr 

foot  I C.C.C 2 0 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead_, 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  everyorticle  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Gloss,  Flatted  Crown,  ami  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cascs,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  ail  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN.  WINDOW 
GLASS.  LEAD,  nud  CuLOUK  WAREHOUSE,  C,  l’rinces-strcct, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  MAHOGANY  SHOP 
FRONTS,  Ac.  MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JKILBOU RN,  26,  City-road,  and  14$, 

• Tabernacle  Walk,  Finsbury-  lj-inch  sashes  and  frames 
glazed  and  hung  complete  from  is.  Id.  per  foot ; 2-inch  ditto.  Is.  3d. 
per  foot  j li-inch  four  panelled  doors,  8d.  per  foot; 

2-inoh  ditto,  lOd.  per  foot ; ditto,  moulded  both  sides,  Is.  Old.  per 

All  kinds  of  J oiners’  Work  equally  low,  of  the  best  materials  and 
workmanship. 


CHAS.  WM,  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
I1  of  Sashes  and  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
|l  to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS.  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwell-street-Clcrkenwell, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  aud  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners' 


c, 

3 

hogany  work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


n 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  port  of  the  country. 


DRUCE’S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 

THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

A delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham.  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DepCt 
for  Glass  Pantiles 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  aud  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST'S WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bncks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PLASTERERS’  II AI R.  — JEREMIAH 

LORDAN,  Hair  and  Glue  Merchant,  7,Butler’s-buildings, 
Bcrmondscy-street.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his 
large  stock  of  excellent  Plasterers’  Hair,  which  he  has  always  on 
hand  at  the  following  very  low  prices :— Common  8i  10a,  Best  at.  10s. 
j>er  ton.  Glue,  34s.  and  38s.  per  cwt.  Cash  on  delivery,  at  his  Ware- 


FIRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay.  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  Large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  tiic  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

Trade  in  general  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimnev-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lusters.  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 
mtvch$. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Bias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


. damp  situations,  and  is  not 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  s:‘ --  — - - ' - ‘ 

acted  upon  by  frost 
Being  perfectly  liydi 

ing  and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MUlbauk-strcet,  West- 
minster. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  OROUGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  Loudon.  Depots :— Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 
Thames-strcet ; St  George's  Wharf.  Upper  Belgrave-place.  1’imlico ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Coinincrciul-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  tlie  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  aud  solo  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank -street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool 


GR  EAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  os  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  anj-  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass- sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

HAS  CEMENT  is  cosily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caut  ion  tlicir  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 


architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  on  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  tlie  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  aud  Cement  .Manufacturers.  186,  DltURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


PERS.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  'It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresli  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  tne  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  lias  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Wails  of 
new  ] louses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  tlie  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clour  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  und  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
clared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferrod- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  tlie 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  tlie  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Quecu-street, 
Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  aud  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oil  in  Hakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


PAPER-HANGINGS  to  the  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded.  — Messrs.  nENNELL  and 
CROSBY',  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridire-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  French  piece,  Retail.— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  A OO.’S,  69,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  he  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  PAPERHANGERS.  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS, 
SHIPPERS,  Ac. 

Merrick,  wilkinson,  and  Co., 

451,  New  Oxford-street,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  trade 
to  their  extensive  stock  of  PAPERHANGINGS,  comprising  every 
variety  from  tlie  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  English  and  French. 

M„  W-,  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  complete  assort- 
ment of  Panelled  Decorations,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
room,  to  shew  the  effect  of  which  they  have  fitted  up  a number  of 
rooms  in  their  factory  in  all  their  different  styles.  Having  built 
their  manufactory  expressly  for  the  purpose,  M„  W.,  and  Co.  are 
enabled,  from  the  many  improvements  in  arrangement,  and  con- 
sequent economy  in  manufacture,  to  produce  goods  at  such  prices 
as  to  defy  competition.  They  will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates 
and  enter  into  contracts,  in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  ther exe- 
cution of  them  in  the  first  style. 


THE  BUILDER 


Photographic  portraits,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photo. raphio  Establishment,  183,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk -street  and  St.  Clement's  Church  I-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding ease,  from  10s.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 


XlfORCESTER 

v * Specimens  of  these 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. - 


London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREI VE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Bcividcrc-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  nnd  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  Marcli  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  nnd  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ARCHITECTS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and  1 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 

HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  Ids.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


BROWNHILL’S  BLUE  METALLIC 

TILERIES,  and  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS,  near  Burt-lem 
aud  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  No.  15,  South  Wharf,  Padding- 


plain,  Italian,  or  Roman,  Gothic,  Grecian,  fancy,  and  other  orna- 
mental Blue  Metallic  Roofing  and  Ridging  Tiles,  4c.,  4c.,  of 
superior  quality— invite  the  attention  of  architects,  engineers,  nnd 
the  public  to  their  antique  patterns  of  Patent  Encaustic,  or  inlaid 
Tiles  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  shape,  for  paving  churches,  en- 
trance halls,  corridors,  conservatories,  dairies,  4c.,  4c. ; and  to  the 
great  varieties  in  blue,  red,  black,  fawn,  aud  other  coloured  quar- 
ries for  flooring  and  pavements.  Blue  dressed  Bricks,  which  from 
their  low  price,  durability,  and  hardness,  are  preferable  to  stone,  or 
any  other  material— also,  their  cylindrical,  conical,  and  socket- 
pipes,  for  draining  and  conveying  water,  which  being  much  cheaper 
and  vitrified,  are  preferable,  and  infinitely  more  durable  than  iron. 
Flue-linings  of  every  discretion  as  used  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
&o.,  4c.,  supplied  by  them.  Balustrades  and  other  Architectural 
Ornaments  for  Decorating  Buildings,  4o. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAlvERS. 

MIE  ATNSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 


Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrton,  and  at  the 
Company's  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m„  to  Five  r.M.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCltlVEN ER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE.will  show  the  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alpcrton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; nlso  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street.  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  123  a,  Piccadilly, — March  1,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  he  seen  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh  ; Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buehanau-street,  Glasgc 

Mr.  Robert  Dlmeles.  Mill.hnl.  T.erds-  TWeesra  Finrl.  ami  IT, 

Pcnkeridi 
Dublin. 


JB.  SAMPSON’S  SELF- FEEDING 

• ECONOMICAL  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heat- 
ng  horticultural  buildings,  dwelling-houses,  churches,  chapels, 
4c.  &c. 


SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER. 

J.  B.  SAMPSON.  Eugincer,  &c.,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Inventor  and 
Manufacturer  of  the  much-approved  REGISTERED  SPIRAL 
WATER  HEATER,  having  erected  many  during  the  Inst  and  this 
season,  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  every  case,  lie  can  with  confidence  offer  this  admirable 
Boiler  to  the  Public  os  the  best  yet  introduced,  possessing  great 
ad\ outages  over  the  Conical  and  nil  others.  1st,  Forming  its  own 
flue,  and  exposing  three  large  surfaces  to  the  abtion  of  the  fire  ; 
after  it  has  left  the  body  of  the  boiler,  the  heat  (which  is  lost  in 
others),  passing  round  it,  and  being  economized  to  the  greatest 
extent,  allowing  the  least  possible  escape.  2nd,  Requiring  fuel  but 
once  in  fourteen  hours,  and  being  made  of  cast-iron,  renders  it 
more  durable,  not  burning  out  as  copper  or  wrought  iron.  3rd,  A 
saving  of  full  50  per  cent  m the  consumption  of  fuel.  4th,  Having 
cylindrical  feeder,  with  air-tight  cover,  the  fire  is  kept  uniformly 
supplied.  oth.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  enables  any 
mason  to  fix  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

These  Boilers  are  made  five  sizes  : No.  1,  6 feet;  2.  7 feet;  3,8 
feet ; 4,  9 feet  9 ; 6, 12  feet ; the  large  size  will  heat  1000  feet  of  4-inch 
pipe;  they  may  he  applied  to  any  pipes,  tanks,  &c.  4c.  already 
fixed  ; all  work  intrusted  to  me  will.be  warranted  to  answer  al, 
particulars  for  fixing,  and  references  where  they  are  in  use  may  be 
liad,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Inventor.— N.B.  The  conical 
boilers,  which  mine  is  an  improvement  on,  are  supplied  at  tlie  fol- 
lowing prices  : No.  1,  41.  4a  ; 2,  51.  us.  ; 3,  71.  7s.  ; 4,  81.  8s.  Cast-iron 
tanking  lor  bottom-heel,  single  and  double,  3 and  4-iucli  cast-iron 
pipe,  with  bends,  4c.  &c. 


' A T E N T 


Bp  S?cr  fBafestp's 
ASPHALTE 


SLcttcrs  latent. 


Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  " of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pouutncy  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London,  and  RuU's  Head  Yard,  Manchester. 


ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways. 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Trice  7s.  6d.  eaclu 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
ore  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


T 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

per  ft. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . . 2Jd. 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

6i  in.  by  41  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . ljd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  Gd.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
Gd.  per  inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2a. 

T.M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot. 


S present  TARIFF  of  GLASS, 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

Tier  Imp.  GaL 

Super-Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours. 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  aud  well  adapted  for 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters'  use,  and  for  aU  imitation 


for  Gilders  

Also  os  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  V 10 
which  much  improves  tucir  appearance  ) 


A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black G 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  4c.— It  dries  immediately 6 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanncre. .. . 14 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 

Dries  Instantly. 

Brown  1 1 ard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures. ...  21 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  16 

Naphtha 10 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  16 


COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 


21  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank 4 ' 


do. 


do. 

do. 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValvc  < 'ranks, 

Boll,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  110  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  . . 0 4 6 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Bmlnna’s 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  oue  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cooks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  Whito  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  23s 
Thirds,  83s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  »ud  Lead  Pipe.  20s. 
Linseed  UR,  2s.  <>d.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  Gd.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  3s.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromes 


Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  P 
Best  Town  Glue.  10s.  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 


13j>  ?i>cr  UBajcstp's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

V-'  r 


Ropal  3Lct«crs  patent. 


17  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

Th'e0PATENt”aSPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SIIEDS,  See. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  Honour  able  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty's  Commission-  of  Customs,  Hlu  Majesty  s Estate,  Isle  of  W ioht. 

Honourable  East-Ixdia  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent  a Park. 

And  by  tlie  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  : at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square.  . . , ...  , , . , . . 

Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow  and . frost,  a inda  n<m-conductor  ofhent 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  bo  cul  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  T he  pnee  is  only  ONE  PENNY  1 ER  SQUARE  1 OOi.  bamplcs, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  tlie  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMON  IALb,  some  of  them  of  seven  yearn  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country  A Dry-hair 
Pelt,  for  covering  Boilers.  4e.,  is  also  manufactured,  bv  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  m fuel  is  effected.  1 he  TRADE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  tlieir  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  b«ng  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  m 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  Tiiev  arc  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAIN  Si  MlSKEFREbEN TA1  ION,  as  the  only  worrs  in  Great 
BrUain  where  the  above  roofing  is ‘made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB'tf-BUILDINGS,  BUN  HILL-ROW, 

L0^loof? covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  palaces  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster II  all,  and  other  buildings  at  tlie  New  Houses  of  Parliament. -A  Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  OS,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


RCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
about  to  supply 
"CHEN 


a;  ^ 

STOVES*' ami  KITC 
APPENDAGES,  will  Rml 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  aud  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  aud  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
prieto rs  at  the  sametime  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing IllONMOMUEHY,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J aponned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlerv,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing eveirarticle  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes,  4c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  ThcrmioStov 
is  in  duilv  operation.  Also 
GUNDY'S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  aud  ventilating 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  aad  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


1 THAMES  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  Law 

Life  Assurance  Society.— Some  Shares  to  be  Sold  in  the  above 
very  pro  tic  roue  Companies.— Apply  to  S.  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  soli- 
citor, N . 5,  Gray's  Inn-square. 

BUILDING  GKOUND. 

STAMFORD  HILL TO  LET,  the  only 

portion  now  remaining  of  this  first-rate  frontage  (sufficient 
for  from  eight  to  twelve  houses),  in  one  or  more  lots,  on  the  South 
side  of  the  rise  of  the  hilL  Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder. 
Plans  mav  he  seen,  and  all  particulars  had  at  the  iffices  of  Mr. 
AKTHUll  ASHPITEE.  Architect,  5,  Crown  Court,  Old  Broad 
Street,  City.  . 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET  on  LEASES  for  Ninety-nine 

Years,  SEVERAL  PLOTS  OF  GROUND  on  the  Harrow- 
road.  Terms  mav  be  had.  and  plans  and  elevations  teen,  by  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  J.  W.  WALSH,  Solicitor,  68,  Lincoln's- 1 nn-fielda 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET,  desirable  Building;  Ground  near 

the  intended  new  Park,  Battersea,  and  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  extension  to  Londou-bridgc.  A new  church 
building  close  hy .‘The  ground  is  dry  and  healthy.— For  particulars 
inquire  of  Mr.  T.  NICHOLS,  Wax  Bleacher,  Battersea,  or  at  7, 
Thaves-inn,  Holborn. 


WITH  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES  TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET,  in  a most  Respectable  and  Pictu- 
resque Situation,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Highbury, 
and  within  three  miles  of  the  uew  Post  Office,  several  most  desi- 
rable plots  of  ground.  Land-tax  redeemed.  IJfeasc  direct  from  the 
freeholder  for  ninety-nine  years.  Plans  maybe  had,  with  all  par- 
ticulars, at  the  offices  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  Architect,  5, 
Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street.  City. 


BUILDING  GROUND  IN  PLOTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  direct  from  the 

Freeholder,  a most  desirable  Frontage,  with  a dept  h of  about 
16(»  feet,  in  n highly  respectable  neighbourhood,  within  three  miles 
of  Hyde  Park-corner,  well  suited  for  the  erection  of  semi-detached 
Villas.— Apply  to  Mr.  BOND,  Auctioneer,  near  Hammersmith 
Gate. 


BUILDING  GROUND— the  most  eligible 

near  London— Bavenscourt  Park,  nammer.smith  — for  de- 
tached Villas— long  term  of  years— moderate  ground-rent— being  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment  for  builders. — Apply  to  Mr.  G.  E. 
GORDON,  Architect. 


CAMDEN  PARK,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

BUILDING  PLOTS  of  an  Acre  each,  or 

more,  for  Houses  of  approved  design  and  dimension,  TO 
BE  SOLD,  OH  LET  on  Lease  for  100  years  : with  a reserved  ad- 
vantage of  adjoining  pasture,  land-roads,  and  plantations  of  orna- 
mental character.  Inquire  at  the  offices  of  DECIMUS  BARTON, 
Esq.,  6,  Spring-gardens,  London  ; 10,  Calverley-parade,  Tunhridge- 
Wells  ; and  of  Mr.  ROPER,  Bayham-Abbcy,  near  Lambhurst. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

• UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


B 

jresque  views  of 
lOUftMOOR.  am 
[onumjut.  with  t 


TO  CARPEeTFK  JOINERS,  AN 0 BUILDERS. 

A SMALL.  Kocprf'dble,  0 *-  Established 

(upwards  of  Thirty  leaiJ!  flugiiiees  to  lV  -disposcd  df.  in  a 
most  desirable  part  of  the  country-  The  premises  arc  convenient, 
very  moderately  rented,  and  can  be  had  on  lease.  To  a clever 

Si-son,  with  business  habits,  the  opportunity  is  worth  notice.— Ad- 
ess,  for  particulars,  to  W.  H.,  at  the  Office  of”  The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a Business  in  the 

above  Trades  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  Established  upwards 
of  Eighty  Years,  and  of  first-rate  capabilities,  comprising  the 
various  departments  of  Carpenter.  Bricklayer.  Mason.  Ac.  It-  is 
nearly  allied  to  Railway  and  Canal  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  new  railways  are  about  to  be  made  in  its 
more  immediate  vicinity.  The  excellent  residence,  with  all  con- 
venient Workshops  nnd  Timber  Y’ards,  may  be  treated  for  on 
I, ease  with  the  Business.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
ISAACSON  and  SONS,  Solicitors.  Mudcnhnll,  Suffolk,  or  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  ISAACSON,  Solicitor, MO,  Norfolk-strcet,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION-. 

UNDER  A DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP.— Builder’s 
Stock,  Crown-row,  Walworth,  and  Weymouth-street,  near  the 

MKenESSRS.  BARTON  and  SON  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  upon  the  Premises  as  above,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, May  5th,  at  Twelv  e o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  timber 
in  planks,  deals,  and  cut  boards,  new  doors  and  framing : a large 
quautity  of  new  ironmongery  in  looks,  hinges,  Ac..  25  bags  of  nails. 
500  feet  of  Y'ork  paving,  coping,  cills,  Ac. ; 300  scaffold  boards,  put- 
logs. and  poles,  lime  screens,  ladders,  and  a crab,  well-tackle,  capital 
double  blocks  and  falls.  12  work  benches,  2 light  carts.  1""  yards  ot 
road  sand,  quantity  of  old  materials  and  numerous  other  effects.— 
May  he  viewed  the' day  previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises ; of  Mr.  TRITT0N,  Solicitor,  3 Crown-square,  Borough, 
anil  at  the  Auctioneer’s  Offices,  7,  Cheltenham-place,  Westminster 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  T.  HUMPHREY  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  bv  order  of  the  Proprietors,  without  the  least 
reserve,  on  TUESDAY,  May  4,  nt  Eleven,  on  the  ground  opposite 
Shepherd's  Bush  Market,  a large  quantity  of  well-seasoned  new  a ' 
second-hand  Building  Materials  ; amongst  which  will  be  foum 
quautity  of  uew  boards,  fit  for  immediate  use,  of  different  sir..., 
also  a quantity  of  new  iron  work,  consisting  of  kitchen  ranges, 
stoves,  mortice  locks.  6 in.  iron  turn  lock9,  but  and  other  hinges, 
screws,  palisades,  coal  gratings,  hooping,  pumps.  Ac.,  a number  ol 
work  benches,  a large  quantity  of  slate  cisterns.  Staffordshire  ridge 
tiles,  Yorkshire  stone,  scaffolding,  and  a general  assortment  of  a 
builder's  stock  ; some  well-seasoned  Mahogany  new  and  second-hand 
French  nnd  other  sashes,  glazed  and  not  glazed,  a shop  front,  and 
nearly  new  dog  cart  and  hurness,  four-wheel  chaise,  and  a van, 
cart,  Ac.  May  oe  viewed  one  day  previous  to  sale.  Catalogues  to  be 
had  ofthe  Auctioneer,  7,  Hope-terrace,  opposite  the  Royal  Crescent, 
Notting-hilL 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

OAK  TIMBER,  CHELSFIELD  AND  KNOCKHOLT, 
KENT.-By 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  the  Bull's  Head 

Inn.  Pratts  Bottom,  on  TUESDAY',  the  4th  May,  at  Two 
o'clock,  3S3  oak  timber  trees  with  the  lop  top  and  bark,  grown  on 
Eairtrough,  Shell  Vs,  and  Norstend  Farms,  close  to  a hard  road,  nnd 
about  a mile  from  the  turnpike  road,  leads  from  Sevenoaks  to 
Bromley,  in  the  following  Lots :— 

Lot.  1— 14.)  oak  trees  in  Birchen  Bank  V ood,  Fan-trough  Farm 
Lot.  2.— S9  ditto  in  Pnt  Shaw  (close  to  the  last-mentioned 
wood).  . . , , ..  . 

Lot.  3. — 8 beech  and  two  chesnut  trees  in  the  before-mentioned 
wood  and  Shaw.  „ _ _ , „ „ 

Lot.  4.— 109  oak  trees  in  Birch  Croft  Wood.  Shelly  s I arm. 

Lot.  5.— 12  ditto  iu  Newlands  Shaw,  N orstead  Farm,  and  ad- 

^°*Fora  riewof  Lots  1.  2,  3,  and  5,  apply  to  Mr.  PEACOCK,  at  the 
Bull's  Head  Inn,  Pratts  Bottom;  for  Lot.  4, to  Mr.  MAKTEK  of 
Shell's  Knockbolt ; and  for  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  BLAKE, 


BUILDING  LAND.  NORWOOD,  SURREY— BY 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  atGarraway’s  Coffee 

House,  Change  Alley,  on  TUESDAY,  'May  25th,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  (in  lots!,  Y'ALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  together  with  a detached  Residence  (land-tax  redeemed!, 
on  the  south-western  summit  of  Beaulieu  Hill,  a situation  which 
for  salubrity  of  air  and  beauty  of  scenery  is  almost  unrivalled, 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  and  about  th  ree- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Norwood  Station  on  the  Croydon  Kail- 
wav,  affording  most  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  moderate  sized 
villas,  nnd  well  worth  the  attention  of  Building  Societies  and  small 
capitalists.— Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  prepared  tweutv-one 
days  before  the  sale,  and  may  be  had  on  the  premises  ; at  the  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  Garraway's  Cofl'ee  House,  Ci^iihill;  Arti- 
choke Inn.  Newington  Causeway;  of  Messrs.  DRUMMONDS. 
ROBINSON,  mid  TILL,  Solicitors,  Croydon;  and  of  Messrs, 
BLAKE,  Croydon. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS.  COACH-MAKERS,  WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS, AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises.  Creek  Wharf, 
Hammersmith,  on  TUESDAY,  May  4th,  and  following  day,  nt 
Twelve  for  One.  without  reserve,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  to  clear 
the  premises,  the  second  portion  of  the  valuable  stock  of  timber, 
comprising  yellow  and  white  planks,  deals,  and  battens,  die  square 
— : — ding,  slating  battens,  quartering,  Ac.  • 


Ul'lb 


n boards,  a 


FREEHOLD  MARKET  GARDEN  GROUND  iu  high  perfection  ; 
Nursery  Grounds.  Meadows,  and  Building  Land,  contiguous  to 
Railway  Stations,  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
by  order  of  the  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Mitchclson,  de- 
ceased.— By 

MR.  JOHN  DAWSON,  at  the  Mart,  on 

FRIDAY.  May  7th.  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  one  lot.  Ten 
Acres  of  highly  cultivated  garden  ground,  fully  stocked  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  now  in  such  maturity  ; most  healthfully  situated 
at  Norbiton,  near  Combe  Wood,"  a short  distance  only  from  the 
Railway  Station  ; and  a small  building  plot  near  to  the  above  ; 
also  in  other  lots,  about  Fourteen  Acres  of  most  valuable  land  at 
the  London  entrance  to  Kingston,  full  of  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  with  extensive  frontages  to  the  high  road,  adapted  either  as 
heretofore  for  nursery  ground  (having  a dwelling-house,  stabling, 
store-houses,  and  cottages  upon  it),  or  most  peculiarly  so  for  Build- 
ing purposes  ; the  demand  for  residences  of  a moderate  but  respect- 
able class  increasing  every  season.  A Four  Acre  Meadow  on  the 
road  to  Combe  and  Wimblcton,  containing  the  finest  Brick  Earth, 
and  a small  tenement  near  the  Market  place,  in  the  Town  of  Kings- 
ton.—Particulars  with  Plans  and  Conditions  of  Sale  at  the  P 


n large'quautity  of  dry,  well-seasoned  asfi  and  beech  planks,  elm 
boards,  oak  quartering  aud  posts,  ash  felloes,  oak  and  elm  stocks, 
spokes,  beech  quarters,  birch  posts,  4c. ; also  an  excellent  spring 
van,  light  cart  on  springs,  a new  punt,  the  erection  of  sheds,  ana 
numerous  other  effects.-May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  bale, 
aud  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  also  of  Messrs.  WATSON 
ami  SONS,  Solictors,  12,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street.,  and  at  Ham- 
mersmith ; at  the  Three  Pigeons,  Brentford ; the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Kcw;  and  of  the  auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange;  or  1.  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster. 


TO  STONE-MASONS,  BUILDERS,  PAVIORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  30,  Commercial 
Road,  Lambeth,  on  TUESDAX,  May  1 1th,  and  following  day,  at 
Twelve  for  One  precisely,  by  order  of  the  Assignees  of  S.  ana  G. 
Sharp,  bankrupts.  The  remaining  portion  of  their  valuable 
stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  Portland  blocks  and  scantlings, 
of  large  dimensions,  York  and  Portland  landings,  steps,  and 
ledgers,  York  coping  and  cills,  Purbeck  sinks,  granite  curb,  and 
blocks,  several  thousand  feet  of  York  and  RockhiU  paving  of 
superior  Quality,  rubbed  slab  and  chimney  jauinbs,  a worked 
Caen  stone  balcony,  monumental  marble  tablets  and  chimney  - 
pieces,  hot  oil  stove,  4c„  also  a quantity  of  excellent  scaffold- 
ing, — - nib  engine  and  hoisting  jack,  hand  tracks,  barrows 
and  switchc-.'brass-Bheaved  blocks  and  falls,  set  of  shear  legs, 
turning  lathe,  carpenters'  benches,  deals  and  planks,  an  eight  day 
dock,  and  imnctoos  other  effects,— also  at  the  same  time  the  lease 
of  tin-  exc.lb  ...  premises.  May  be  viewed  one  day  previous,  and 
fatal- -.lies  ii.m  on  Hi''  l vcmi.es  ; of  Messrs.  DONNE  4 TA\  LOR, 
Solicitc  'X,  Nc  Broad  street ; of  the  Auctioneers;  Coal  Ex- 
change ; or  L Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


SURREY.— DagneU's-park.  between  Norwood  nnd  Croydon  — Re- 
sidences, with  about  Twenty-two  Acres  of  Park-like  Ground, 
forming  most  cligiblesitea  for  huildiug  upon.  , 

MESSUS.  FAREBROl'llER,  CLARK, 

and  LYE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Gai-raway's, 


TUESDAY,  Mav  11,  at  Twelve,  uy  uuauuu  v.  — - 

or  more  lots  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  is  previously  made  by  pri- 
vate contract),  a valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  known  as 
” Dagnell’s-park,"  situale  between  Norwood  and  Croydon,  and  con- 
sisting of  a capital  Family  Residence,  with  pleasure  and  kitchen 
gardens,  and  about  Twenty-two  Acres  of  I ark-like  Grounds, 
pleasingly  timbered,  and  commanding  delightful  views  of  the 
.surrounding  country.  This  estate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  building 
upon,  the  whole  haring  a frontage  to  the  main  road  leading  train 
Norwood  to  Crovdoii,  and  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Jolly 
Sailor's  Station  at  Norwood,  which  brings  it  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  metropolis.  The  estate  will  be  ottered  in  one  lot,  when,  if 
not  sold,  will  be  submitted  in  severaL-To  be  viewed  and  parti- 
culars had  twenty-one  days  prior  to  the  sale,  on  the  estate  ; at  t f - 
Jolly  Sailor's.  Norwood;  Greyhound.  Crovdoii ; of  K.  RA\  El 
Esq..  Solicitor,  2,  King's  Bench-walk,  Temple  ; Garraway's  ; and 

FA  REBROTHER,  CLARK,  and  LY  E’S  Offices,  Lancaster- 


i.v  direction  of  the  Legat 


plac 


WEST  RIDING  of  Y'ORKSHIRE.— Desirable  Freehold  Es 
near  the  Railway  Station  at  Swinton. 

Messrs,  farebrother,  clark, 

and  LYE  will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station  at  Masbrough  (Rotherham) 
on  FRIDAY,  Mav  14th,  at  One  for  Two  in  the  afternoon  precisely 
a valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  land-tax  redeemed,  situate  ueai 
the  Railway  Station  at  Swinton,  on  the  high  road  to  Rotherham . 
consisting  of  a stone-built  farm-house,  with  garden,  yard,  aud  agri- 
cultural buildings,  and  several  inelosurcs  ol  productive  land,  con- 
taining about  Forty-four  acres,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Barlow  aud  Dickenson.  Also,  a Freehold  Inclosurc  of  Pasture- 
Land,  in  the  parish  of  Swinton,  and  bounded  by  the  road  leading 
from  M exborough  to  Wath.  The  above  lands,  from  their  conti- 
guity to  the  railway  station  and  the  village  of  Swinton,  are  pre 
surned  to  be  eligible  for  building  purposes.— The  estate  may  be 
viewed,  and  particulars  with  plans  had.  one  month  prior  to  the 
sale,  of  Mr.  RAWLINSON,  at  Mexborough  ; of  Messrs.  SIMP&ON. 
Laud  Surveyors.  Conisborough  ; the  Reindeer  Hotel,  Doncaster; 
Tontine  Hotel,  Sheffield;  Adelphi  Hotel,  Leeds;  Sheffield  Arms, 
Wakefield  ; W.  F.  HOYLE.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Kotliernam  ; the  place 

of  sale  ; of  Messrs.  SETON  and  NICHOLSON,  Solicitors,  Oe 

street,  Adelphi ; at  Garraway's;  and  at  Messrs.  FAREBR0TI 
CLARK,  aud  LYE'S  Offices,  Lancaster-place.  Strand. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS.—1 The  Un- 

claimed  Dividend  Books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  contain- 
ing the  names,  addresses,  and  descriptions  of  upwards  ot  20,000 
persons  entitled  to  various  sums  of  money  of  all  amounts,  being 
the  whole  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  and  stock  in  the  public 
funds,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  money,  which  have  been 
accumulating  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  the  whole  of 
which  can  now  be  recovered  by  the  next  of  kin.  Carefully  arranged 
under  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Price  la  each  book ; 
post  free,  4d.  extra  Be  particular  in  stating  what  particular  letter 
you  require.  The  whole  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  20s. 

W.  STRANGE,  21,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  booksellers. 


^MART’S  WRITING  INSTITUTION, 

7.  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Open  from  10  till  9,  daily. 
Persons  of  all  ages  received  (privately)  and  taught  at  any  time 
suiting  their  own  convenience.  Lessons  one  hour  each.  No  classes: 


SMART  will  attend.  For  terms,  4c.,  apply  t 


This  Day  is  Published. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD;  or,  Pictu- 

resque  Sketches  of  Creation.  By  D.  T.  ANSTEP,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S., l&c.,  lie..  Professor  of  Geology  in  Kings  CoUege, 
London.  Post  8vo. , with  149  I llustrations.  12s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Published,  price  18s. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS,  being  a Register 

of  all  Patents  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Chemistry,  Agri- 
culture, 4c.,  &e.,  during  furtv-five  years  of  the  present  century.  By 
ANDREW  PRITCHARD.  Esq.,  M.RI.  . 

London  ; WHITTAKER  and  Co.,  Avc-Mana-Lane, 


CARPENTRY  in  DIVISIONS,  A,  B,  C, 

a Comprehensive  and  Useful  Work,  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Part  1 is  now  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  containing,— 

A.— Elementary  ; Text  20  pages  and  1 Plate. 

B.— Practical : Athcmeum  Club  House,  1 Plate. 

B.— Practical:  Verandahs  at  Brighton,  2 Plates 

B.— Practical : Wooden  Columns  at  King’s  College,  2 Plates. 

B.— Practical : Arthur's  Club  House,  2 Plates. 

C. — Practical : Ancient  Timber  Roof,  1 Plate. 

Together  8 Plates.— No.  2,  J uue  1st,  price  2s.  6<L 


J ust  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A PROPOSED  SYSTEM  for  the  more 

Ready  and  Correct  VALUATION  of  CARPENTERS'  and 
JOINERS’  WORKS,  as  depending  on  the  prices  and  quantities  of 
the  materials  used.  Also,  an  APPENDIX  for  the  use  of  Mathema- 
tical Readers,  Illustrative  of  Principles  by  which  to  form  a Correct 
Judgment  of  Relative  Values,  without  the  trouble  of  laboured  cal- 
culation, or  the  uncertainty  of  hazardous  opinion. 

By  HENRY  B.  BROWNING,  M.J.B.A.,  Stamford.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Diagrams,  and  applied  to  some  of  the  most  difficult 
examples  of  ordinary'  practice. 

Published  by  JOHN  WEALE,  Architectural  Library,  C9,  High 
Holborn.  Printed  by  SAMUEL  SHARP,  Stamford. 


NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  very  best  Btylc  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by 
Messrs.  DAY  and  HAGHE,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  from 
very  beautiful  Water-colour  Paintings,  by  Artists  ot  eminence. 
The  views  are  taken  by  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BARRY'.  Esq.  In  announcing  the  publication  of  the  above  Yriews, 
the  Publisher  pledges  himself  to  produce  the  Lithographs  iu  the 
very  highest  style  of  the  art,  so  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
noble  national  edifice  they  arc  intended  to  illustrate. 

ofthe  prints,  22 in.  by 3u in.  Price  of  the  pair,  plain,  21.  2 

’ ' : itation  of  the  drawings,  ' *'J  " 

bed  by  WILLIAM  DA 
Liucoln's-Inn-fields. 


THE  ARTIZAN. 

ON  the  1st  May,  price  Is.,  with  a fine 

Engraving  of  the  interior  of  Crosby-Hall,  and  48  descriptive 
wood-cuts,  illustrating  scientific  subjects.  No.  5,  of  the  third  series 
of  THE  ARTIZAN,  a monthly  yourunl  of  the  operative  arts, 
edited  by  the  ARTIZAN  CLUB. 

Contents  : Masonry,  hemispherical  niches,  spheroidal  and 

Conoidal  vaults,  construction  of  staircases,  4c.,  illustrated  by  43 
wood  engravings  ; Railway  monopoly  and  management— coal  and 
iron  in  I ndia.— Crampton’s  new  locomotive  engine— docks  and  ware- 
houses at  Birkenhead — Morin's  methods  for  determining  the  laws 
of  friction— Ricardo's  speed  indicator  for  railways— death  of  Mr. 
Holtzupffel— New  Houses  of  Parliament— the  societies— Novelties 
in  Art  and  Science. — new  Patents,  4c, 

” To  the  Architect,  the  Surveyor,  the  Practical  Engineer,  and 
the  Builder,  we  do  not  know  of  anv  periodical  that  we  can  recom- 
mend in  preference  to  this  Journal." — Atlas. 

“ Many  similar  works  have  come  under  our  notice,  but  we 
ccrtainlv  think  that  this  is  superior  to  alL" — City  Chronicle, 

J.  WlLLfAMS  4 CO.,  193,  Strand,  and  all  bookseUers. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

The  Greatest  Novelty  ofthe  Nineteenth  Century. — Just  Published, 
price  only  Threepence,  N o.  1,  of 

TALLIS'S  STREET  VIEWS,  of  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; illustrated  by  a scries  of  engravings 
of  the  principal  streets,  public  edifices,  4c.  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
nnd  Dublin : and  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  nnd  Ireland  ; exhibiting,  nt  one  view,  graphic 
delineations  of  more  than  one  hundred;  buildings,  heautifully 
engraved  on  steel,  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by  competent 
artists;  with  a faithful  history  and  description  of  every. object 
of  interest,  by  W.  GASPEY,  Esq. 

J.&  F.  TALLIS,  100,  St.  John  St.,  London. 

To  be  had  at  their  branch  warehouses  os  follows  : 67,  Clerk  St., 
Edinburgh  ; 48,  Dundaa  St.,  Glasgow  ; 35,  New  Bridge  St.,  Man- 
chester ; 4:t,  Stafford  St.,  Liverpool : 287,  Bradford  St.,  Birming- 
ham ; 38,  Wilson  St,  Bristol;  17,  Coburg  St.,  Leeds;  50,  Carliol 
St.,  Newcnstle-on-Tyne  ;' 30,  Carrington  St.,  Nottingham  ; 47,  Hollo- 
way St.,  Exeter  : 39,  James  St.,  Plymouth,  and  Lowcsmore,  Wor- 
cester ; and  all  Booksellers. 


M 


WRITING,  BOOK-KEEPING,  &c.— 

Persons  of  any  age,  however  bad  their  WRITING,  may, 
iuE  IGHT  LESSONS,  acquire  permanently  an  elegant  and  flowing 
stvle  of  Penmanship,  adapted  either  to  professional  pursuits  or 
private  correspondence.  Arithmetic  on  a method  requiring  only 
one-third  the  time  usually  requisite.  Book-keeping  as  practised 
in  the  Government,  banking,  and  merchants'  offices ; shorthand, 
4c.  Apply  to  Mr.  SMART,  at  the  Institution,  7,  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

" Under  Mr.  SMART  penmanship  has  been  reduced  to  a science.” 
—Polytechnic  Journal. 

“ Amongst  the  branches  to  which  our  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly directed  was  Book-keeping,  without  a knowledge  of  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  a capitalist  to  embark  in  business  of  any 
kind.  At  Mr.  SMART'S  establishment  he  is  not  only  taught  the 
general  principles  of  book-keeping  in  a short  space  of  time,  but  he 
is  made  to  comprehend  a variety  of  systems  from  which  to  choose 
that  best  suited  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 
His  mode  of  teaching  is  a lost  improvement  upon  any  former 
system ."—London  Journal  of  Commerce.  _ _ 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-KOAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  (a  country  lad  would  he  preferred). 

N.B.  Wanted,  a good  Grainer  and  Writer;  also,  an  Ornamental 
Painter  or  Pencil  Hand.  None  need  apply  unless  good  workmen, 
and  have  good  references. 

MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY',  surveyor,  nt  the  offices  as  abov 


the  abstract  of  title,  plaus,  4c. 


GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER’S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  ns  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 


ir  the  Blaekfriars-road. 


London:  Printed  by  Ciiahj.es  Wyman,  of  10,  Cnstelnnu  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  iu  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  ;c  II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  4 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  : and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
Garden,in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  laid 
County.— Saturday,  May  1, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a CLERK,  who  is  a Draughts- 
man, and  acquainted  with  the  general  routine  of  a 
Builder's  office  in  London. — Address,  stating  particulars  and’salary 
required,  to  A.  W.,  at  tho  office  of  "The  Builder,” 2,  York-street, 
Covcnt-garden. 


WANTED  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

Office  at  the  West-end  of  London,  an  Assistant,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  in  the  general 
routine  of  business.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  C.  II.,  care  of 
Mr.  Bebbingtou,  Stationer,  -126,  Strand,  London. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANl  ’ED,  by  a Young-  Man,  a Situation 


y way  that  may  be  required.  Satisfactory  references  c 

v .—Add »--»  « 

Islington. 


TC  nOUSE  AGENTS,  LANDLORDS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Steady  Man,  a Situation  as 

Carpenter,  to  attend  to  the  jobbing  and  repairs  of  houses, 
or  the  work  of  a factory.  He  can  be  well  recommended,  and  as  a 
constancy  is  his  object,  liberal  wages  will  be  acknowledged. - Ad- 
dress X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Matthew's  Coffee  House,  49,  Gray's-Inn  Lane, 
Holboru. 


TO  BUILDER8,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  an  Active  Practical  Young 

Man.  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  in  a Builder’s 
Office  ; is  a good  draughtsman,  can  take  out  quantities,  measure  up 
work,  make  specifications,  Ac.,  lias  no  objection  to  the  Country. 
Good  references  of  ability  and  respectability  will  be  given.— 
Address  G.  G.,  2,  Gt  James-strcet,  Bedford-row,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  an  Experienced  Practical  Man, 

to  take  the  entire  charge  of  a large  Business, but  more 
particularly  the  joiners’  branoli,  as  he  will  be  required  to  arrange 
and  set  out  all  joiners’ work,  and  must  be  also  competent  to  mea- 
sure all  kinds  of  work.  References  will  be  required.— Apply  by 
letter,  stating  where  lost  employed,  to  Z.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS,  AND  ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  a Thriving 

Provincial  Town,  a Clerk  of  Works,  competent  to  superin- 
tend buildings  generally,  and  also  to  make  working  drawings,  and 
measure  up  works.  Also  an  Office  Assistant,  who  has  served  his 
articles,  but  who  is  desirous  of  furtherimprovement.— Address  with 
particulars  of  last  employment  and  terms,  to  A.  R.  B.,  19,  Cornwall 
Place,  Holloway,  London. 


WANTED,  in  aSurveyor’s  Office,  aRespect- 

ablc  Youth  as  Articled  Pupil ; he  must  write  a good  hand, 
and  be  able  to  square  dimensions  correctly.  One  wlio  has  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  profession  would  be  preferred.  He  will  have 
ever}-  opportunity  of  gaining  a good  practical  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing, Ac.  A small  premium  will  he  expected.— Address  to  G.  II., 
Mr.  Wickenden’s,  Post  Office,  King  William-street,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANT  ED,  by  a Young  Man  aged  24  Years, 

a Situation  in  a Builder’s  Office,  or  as  a Working  Fore- 
man, being  acquainted  with  the  usual  routine  of  a builder's  office. 
Can  prepare  working  and  finished  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  Ac. 
Has  been  bred  up  as  a joiner,  Ac.  Satisfactory  references  given  as 
to  ability  and  integrity.— Address,  H.  H.,  5,  Mulgrave-place,  Wool- 
wich, Kent. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  who  has  just 

- f * completed  superintending  an  extensive  Public  Building,  is 
desirous  of  AN  ENGAGEMENT  in  a similar  capacity.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  Letters  addressed  to  B.  A., 
14,  Ebuiy-etrect,  Eatoa-square,  will  meet  with  due  attention 


A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  just  completed 

an  Engagement  with  an  Eminent  Architect,  is  desirous  of 
entering  into  n fresh  arrangement  He  is  capable  of  making  out 
fair  and  working  drawings,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
general  routine  of  an  office.  References  unexceptionable.— Address 
11.  P..  No.  9,  Rohert-strect, Hampstcad-road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  wishes  for  an 

engagement  in  an  Arohitect'B  office,  he  has  been  for  some 
length  of  time  in  one  of  the  first  offices  in  town.  For  terms,  Ac., 
address,  pre-paid,  to  W.  B..  office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A YOUNG  man,  whose  office-hours  expire 

at  half-past  Five,  r.M.,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  employment 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.— Please  address  A.  Y.,  office  of  "The 
Builder,"  2.  York-street  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  good  Address,  and 

thoroughly  conversant  with  Business,  having  been  five  years 
junior  clerk  in  a Builder's  office  in  Salop,  requires  a similar  Situa- 
tion. He  is  22  years  of  age.  and  can  be  most  highly  recommended 
by  bis  late  employer.— Address,  free,  to  II.  0.,  34,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street 


TO  ENGINEERS,  IRON-FOUNDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Age  Twenty-nine  Years, 

being  disengaged,  wishes  a Situation  as  Time  or  Prime  cost 
Clerk,  or  Overlooker  of  Workman  on  a Railway,  Ac.  References  to 
late  employers ; well  versed  in  accounts  and  the  general  duties  of  a 
o^nt^g-house.— Address,  A.  B.,  1,  Bollinghrokc  Cottages,  Boundry- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Aged  Twenty-five,  who 

has  served  his  time  to  a Builder,  is  desirous  fof  entering  an 
architect  and  surveyor's  office,  where  lie  will  nave  an  opportunity 
of  improving  liimself  in  draw  big.  and  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 


l’ortens-road,  Paddington. 


f Mr.  Wood,  8,  Bridge-terrace, 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STEADY,  Industrious  Man,  a Carpenter 

and  Joiner,  and  a good  workman,  wishes  for  Employment, 
'here  lie  con  have  the  privilege  of  taking  his  Son  la  youth  15  years 
"■  ’ -v: — “ — *-  — ' "nail  premium. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House,  No.  1, 
Greek  -street,  Soho-square,  on  FRIDAY,  the  21st  of  May,  1847,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  following  Works,  viz. :— To  arch  over 
1.190  feet  of  the  KingR  Scholars  Pond  Sewer,  north-eastward  of  the 
Skew-bridge,  in  the  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  Westminster.  A Section 
and  Specification  of  the  above  Work  may  be  inspected,  and  Forms 
of  Tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  at  this  Office,  daily,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties  offering  must  he  in 
attendance  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  on  the  21st  of  May  instant, 
with  sealed  Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside  “ Tender  for  Works." 
Eaeli  Tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  form  prescribed.  The 
Courtjdoes  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  Lowest  Tender. 

LEWIS  C.  HKRTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office,  No.  1.  G reek-street,  Soho-square. 

May  6th,  1847. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY. 
CONTRACT  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

THE  Directors  of  the  London,  Brighton, 

and  South  Coast  Railway  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  Maintaining  and  Upholding  the  Way  and  Works  of  their 
Coast  Lines  for  a period  of  seven  yearn ; the  Contract  to  he  let  in 
Two  Divisions,  viz.  : East  Coast  Branch,  from  Brighton  to  Hastings, 
being  a distance  of  321  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  West  Coast  Branch, 
from  Brighton  to  Portsmouth,  being  a distance  of  44$  miles  or 
thereabouts.  Specifications  and  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Resident  Engineer  at  Brighton  on  and  after  the 
loth  May  next,  and  sealed  tenders,  in  the  prescribed  form  only,  will 
be  received  at  the  Secretary's  office,  London,  not  later  than  Ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May  next,  when  parties  ten- 
dering, or  their  accredited  agents,  are  requested  to  he  in  attendance. 
The  Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 
Loudon  Terminus,  27th  April,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  disposed  to  contract  with  the 

Directors  of  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Market  Company  for 
the  oreotion  of  the  intended  Exchange,  Public  Rooms,  and  Market 
House,  may  inspect  the  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  same  on 
application  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  A.  NICHOLSON,  Architect, 
Lincoln,  at  any  time  between  the  inth  day  of  May  and  the  1st  day 
of  J une  next ; on  or  before  which  latter  day  the  Tenders  must  be 
sent  to  my  office,  sealed,  and  indorsed  “ Tenders  for  the  Lincoln 
Com  Exchange  and  Markets.”  The  Directors  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  accopt  the  lowest  tender.— By  ordor, 

WM.  AN  DREW,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 


CHURCH  AT  LUMB,  NEAR  NEWCUURCH,  LANCASHIRE. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

whole  or  any  part  of  the  works  required  in  the  erection  of 
this  church,  may  sec  the  plans  and  specification  at  the  house  of  tho 
Reverend  RALPH  KINDER,  the  incumbent,  at  Shaw-clough, 
near  Newchurch,  in  llossendale,  from  SATURDAY,  the  20th  May, 
Tenders,  endorsed  at  tho  corner,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Architect, 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  No.  1,  Linooln's-inn-fields,  London,  on 
or  before  the  31st  May.  Parties  tendering  will  be  required  to  take 
out  their  own  quantities,  and  the  incumbent  does  not  bind  himself 
to  accept  lie  lowest  tender. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Erection  of  baptist  chapel, 

Luton,  Beds.— NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
Committee  for  Erecting  the  above  Chapel  have  ordered  the  Plans 
and  Specifications  to  lie  at  the  George  Hotel,  Luton,  for  six  days, 
from  the  10th  day  of  May  next,  for  the  inspection  of  parties  desire- 
ous  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  above  building.  Sealed 
Tenders  to  be  left  at  my  office,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  17th  day  of 
May  next.  No  Tender  will  he  received  after  Six  o’clock,  f.m. 

RICHARD  WARING,  Solicitor,  Luton. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

BUILDERS  willing  to  deliver  Tenders  for 

the  erection  by  contract  of  a new  street  in  the  Townlof 
Wainflcct,  Saint  Mary,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Bethlem  Hospital 


the  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Clerk's  Office.  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital, Now  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  London,  sealed,  endorsed 
“Tender,"  and  addressed  to  "The  Committee  of  Governors  of 
Bethlem  Hospital.”  B.  WELTON,  Clerk. 

Dated  Mav  1,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  file 

erection  of  a small  house  for  His  Brace  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, at  Needingworth,  near  St  Ives,  Hunts,- may  ace  llie  draw- 
ings and  specifications.  on  application  to  Mr.  HABERSHoN,  the 
Architect,  St.  Neot’s,  Huntingdonshire,  to  whom  sealed  Tenders 
are  to  he  delivered  on  or  before  Thursday.  May  20th,  at  Twelve 
o'clock.  The  Architect  docs  not  bind  liimself  to  accept  file  lowest 
Tender. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

T3ERS0NS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the* 

-M-  erection  of  an  extensive  Stone  Terrace,  Ornamental  Walls.  En- 
trances, Seats  and  other  Works,  at  Lilford  Hall,  near  Oundle.  Nortl » 
amptonshire,  may  learn  the  particulars  and  receive  an  order  to  see 
the  drawings  and  specifications,  on  application  to  Mr.  HABER- 
SHON,  the  Architect,  the  Priory,  St  Neot’s,  Huntingdonshire. 
Sealed  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Architect,  by  Twolvc 
o’clock,  on  Thursday,  May  20th.  The  lowest  Tender  will  not  ne- 
cessarily be  accepted. 


PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  Pauper  Lunatic  ABylum  for  the  said  borough  , 
are  hereby  informed  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 
intended  works  ma  v be  inspected  from  the  26th  day  of  April  inst. 
to  the  17tli  day  of  May  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr. 
D.  R.  HILL,  in  Christchurch-bui  filings,  Waterloo-strcct,  Birming- 
ham ; and  that  copies  of  the  conditions  for  the  Contracts  may  6e 
had  on  application  to  Mr.  H ILL,  personally  or  by  letter.  Tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  or  for  any  portion 
thereof,  endorsed,  “ Tender  for  the  Erection  of  the  Birmingham 
Lunatic  Asylum,”  to  be  Bent,  sealed,  under  cover  to  the  Town 
Clerk  (post-paid),  on  ot  before  the  21th  day  of  May  next. 

N.B.— Parties  wishing  to  contract  will  be  allowed  to  appoint  two 
respectable  and  competent  persons  to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the 
various  works,  one  of  such  persons  to  lie  approved  of  by  the  archi- 

10ns  are  also req — 1 ffjMf 

ire  Saturday,  tli 
Birmingham,  April  7th,  1847. 


Guildhall,  30tli  April,  1847. 

THE  Committee  for  letting  the  City’s  Lands 

will  meet  at  Guildhall  ou  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  day  of 
Mav  next,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  tor 
LETTING,  on  Lease,  for  thirteen  years,  from  Lady-day  last,  a 
House  oil  the  north  side  of  Lime-street  and  on  the  east  side  of  Bee- 
hive-passage ; and  also  for  Letting,  ou  Lease,  for  twenty-one  years, 
from  Midsummer  next,  Two  Houses,  Nos.  2 and  3,  Saint  James', 
Duke’s-place,  near  Houndsditoh.—  Further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works.  Guild- 
hall THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


T 


PLANS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

FIE  Committee  for  Building  Schools  for 

the  District  of  Christ  Church,  Bermondsey,  are  prepared  to 
receive  PLANS  for  the  erection  of  the  same.  The  proposed  accom- 
modation is  for  300  children,  with  residence  for  master  and  mis- 
tress, at  a cost  not  exceeding  9001  — Plans  to  he  sentin  by  22nd  May 
instant,  and  particulars  mav  be  obtained  of  Rev.  R.  MARSHALL 
MARTIN,  7,  Clarcmont-place,  Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

squarc.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
Admission  Ifrom  Eight  o’clock  till  Seven).  One  Shilling ; Catalogue, 
One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  It. A., 

Dep.  Sec. 


N 


EYV  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER  COLOURS.— The  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
is  now  open,  at  their  Gallery,  53.  Pull  Mall,  near  St  James's  Palace, 
from  9 o'clock  till  dusk.— Admission  Is. : Catalogue.  6d. 

JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. 

ARMORIAL  SHIELDS  and  Fleraldic 

Devices  of  every  Description,  for  Ceilings,  Cornices,  or  Family 
Monuments,  emblazoned  by  1VM.  PARTRIDGE,  Heraldio  Artist, 
122.  Great  Portland-street,  Cavendish-square. 

WM.  PARTRIDGE  has  had  twenty-nine  years’ experience,  and 
can  refer  to  various  churches  and  mansions  where  he  has  executed 
the  above  works. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

arc  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  18$,  Maddox-strcct,  Hanover-squnro  (Master  J.  M.  Leigh. 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten.  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  Ac.  Ac.  The  hiring  Model,  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvenor-squarc. 


P 


AVTNG,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Poot-wnlks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores.  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  even- description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  1*1 1 .- 
KINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-llOAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  archos. 


THE  BUILDER 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d. 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  i n London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  lvmg- 
street,  Portuian-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


T 


IRE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
stock  of  Glass,  which  stands 


_ beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Buildt 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Gl«»»  which 
rivalled  for  colour  and  quality  ; and  having 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  cxecul 

taT,  had  K.  HdWfc  Holbo 


s 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


nd  the  Trade  generally,  that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  forthc 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  lb  oi.  Lheet  Glass,  oithci 
cufto1  sizes  or  in  100  and  200  feet  cases,  dehvered  free  m London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  V arehouse,  he  begs  the 
favlr  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 

^OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

i s,  and  the  Trade 
do,  which  stands 

u IV  * v,*.  - - - nOU R,  superiority 

of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  ot  any  dimensions, -Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GUriLETT,  Agent,  36,  boho-squarc. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  c».,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

63,  W ATERLGO-BllI  DGE-llO AD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  la  country  lad  wuuld  be  preferred). 

N.B.  Wanted,  a good  Graiuev  ana  Writer;  also,  an  urnamenta  1 
Painter  or  Pencil  Hand.  None  need  apply  unless  good  workmen, 
and  have  good  references. 


-The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 

atc  dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 

5 i i* 


GAS; 


spcrience  and  the  high  test  1- 
ridently  recommend  it  to  all 
...  0,  — being  more  secure,  more  du- 

rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  oi  order,  and  ui  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  c - > freq  ntly  leaky  or  set  last  ny 


_n  from  many  yes 
_.e  daily  receiving, 
is  interested  in  gas  lighting,  a: 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bajh,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES, and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
he  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-nlacs. 

Md*^uamentiODo^FimnRure^ia^^^Tiics:  f'tt Fire-places, &c  , ^ AS— The  National  Economic  Gas  Burner 
I is  ] 


superior  tc 

adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  . - 

tenteeu,  T. LAMBERTandSON,  at  their  Gas  andSteun  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  Now-cut,  near  the  Blackfnars-road. 


Worcester 

* V Specimens  of  these 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  - 

Specimens  of  tliesc  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
uncia’eu  mav  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  M oasis.  GltEIVE  and  ORELLIEll.Mwbte  Wharf, 
Belvidcre-road.  near  Watcrloo-brldge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf,  Pimlico.  ... 

K.  IS.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  lwh 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messis.  I . si.  J OU.'i 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  Others  are  respectfully  informed  that  J.  WINCII, 
in  to  Air.  B.  COGAN.  is  able  to  supply  them 
d 1 FOREIGN  CROWN  and  SHEET-GLASS— 
- Brushes  - Pipe  and  Shcet-Lend-Pumps— 
Uioae— uoou^-and  all  other  materials  used  in  the  Trade,  on  the 
best  wholesale  terms-  Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  , 

the  Warehouse,  15,  Higli-row,  Kmghtsbndgc.  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS  always  in  Stock. 


j , — « foreman 

with  BRITISH 
Colors — Varnish 
Closets— Basi 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTEPvS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

I £.  s.  d. 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 n I Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  fool  Fourths  ....  3 10  (>  Crown  (slow,  at  id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  j C.i' a 8 o | ltd.,  3d.  and  aid. per 

foot.  I C.C.C 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  desoripti 

Oil  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLlAm  nisuwuw 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  OU,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

STAINED  O L a S S.— To  Clergymen, 
Architects,  and  Othen^deeirap* 

a practical  know- 
_ . — give  any  instruc- 
tions tbnt  may  be  required  in  the  art  of  imitating  the  antique. 
OM  windows  restored  and  releaded.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
paint  their  own  glass  will  find  in  the  Advertiser  all  they  require. 
Communications  from  the  country  punctually  attended  too. 
Address,  A.  B„  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  \ oik -street,  Cuveut  Garden. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

Arciiitec  TS, 

Builders,  aud  Others,  may 
now  he  supplied  with  these  orun 
mental  Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofiug.  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 

° For  'prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 

HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


particularly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Architect 
Surveyors,  Engineers,  Gas  Fitters,  and  Consumers  of  Gi 
generally,  it  being  perfectly  shadowless,  nud  causing  neither  smoky 
nor  snieii  Its  purity,  economy,  and  brilliancy  ot  light,  essentially 
adapts  it  for  public  buildings,  churches, ^hapcls^ia^  ukew.  - 


private  houses.  Slav  be 
at  the  office  of  rAU' 
llolb  


ami  tested  by  an  experimental  meter 
..  1.  and  Co.,  Gas  Engineers,  12,  Leather-lane, 
ption,  with  opinions  of  the  Press  and  scientific 


individuals  (Dr.  Uve  among  others),  forwarded,  post  free,  .... 
cation. — Met  ra  PAUL  and  Co.  supply  the  Trade  with  Dixons  (of 
Wolverhampton)  Patent  Iron  Tubing,  likewise  with  troll  and 
(Hold's  Patent  Dry  Gas  Meters,  on  the  sumo  terms  as  from  the 
Factories.- Agents' for  the  National  Economic  Gas  Burner  continue 
to  be  appointed  for  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


AMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.’s  IMPROVED 


CAM 

pa 


glass  cut 
ledge  of  st 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  . , — — 

I of  Bashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  | j, — . 
j!  to  the  Trade,  181,  BunhiU-row.  j |; 
Finsbury  - square. —V  ell-seasoned  | i — 
materials,  superior  workmanship,  ,| 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  4uu  | |l_ 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of  j if 

fashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale.  . ; 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  h 
the  couutrv.  Steam-struck  Mould-  J 1 
lugs  in  nnv  quantity.— N.B.  This  | |L= 
EstabUshment  is  worth  the  notice  1 - — 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  over  ottered  the  advantages  to 
builders  nud  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— -Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  bteam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingseate-strcet.  London 


PATENT  URINAL  BASON,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a self-acting  or  o'" 
n Itself,  without  requiring 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

The  atnslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman)  invito  attention  to  their  improved  Lriek  and  J lie 
Machines,  which  ure  to  he  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  aud  at  the 
Company's  Office.  183a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  .v.n.,  to  r ive  r.u.  Air. 
ROBERT  SC1UVEN BR,  who  btw  been  appointed  malinger  in  the 
room  of  Air.  JOHN  A INSLIE.will  show  the  raachinesat  the  works 
at  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station .of the 
London  aud  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytccouic  I n- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLI  AM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Loudon,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1,  184/. 

”■  — ••  * M - Sligl 


Slight's,  Leith-walk, 

Robert’  Charles" 'ViU-h iflTTecds ; _Messr3.  Finch  nud  Cope, 

Pcnkcridgc,  Staffordshire;  aud  Messrs.  Drummond  aud  Sou, 
Dublin. 


rjiQDD’S  PATENT  PROTON,1  DE  PAINT 


manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS.  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  .... 

The  properties  of  this  Point  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun.  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boiler*.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
House*,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping-  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  motion  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  allectea  by 

SPp¥tOT'jX  I DE'i’ A I N T is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and.  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  SO,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  aud  forms  with  oil  on  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it 
ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


„ with  the  n 

ectiialiv  prevents  the  nuisances  complained  of  in 
, used.  It  is  a bo,  from  its  superior  strength,  and 
surface,  especially  adapted  for  stabling.  Cast  Iron 
671,  U pper  Thamcs-strect. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  s 

r “ " 


re 

— requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINGS’  SHOP  SHUTTER 
• HOE  \N  1)  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  a 


-s  they  face  the  front.  - 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
liar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Rare  are  ftiroul)le ,VoPqUiA?(lTfE 
take  down,  aud  troublesome  when  down.  JF.N  NINES  S REGIS- 
TERED SIluP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive liar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  1 lie  shoes 
aud  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  aflord  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  luai  e no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall- hoard 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  ofshops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A trout,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  ins.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  pew^  who*  sl.oj* 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having-  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  abutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  mid  durability, 
...  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
glninle  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
«t. ...  ,.yii,n.,t  *ho  ,ic»  rf  maelimer^.  Tlielr 


TI! 


uie  gi-euiesi,  oossibL  euse  without  the  — : — ...  

superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  m tlicir  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  » 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  n 

cluncry,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  on. 


INJUNCTION. 


w 


/"ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


during  to  the  Trad'eVpossesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  hud,  nud  preventing  them 


l offering 


'MMy'suhstances~  have ’been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  hut  hither 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  ; 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  foi 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  i>—  »“  ; 

with  a brush  like  common  paint,  cun  be  used  in  aU  climates  aud 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  . ,.  . . . 

Bold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  TV  allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


plied  by  a self-acting  or  other  apparatus,  complete  aud  per- 

itself,  without  requiring  any  other  fitting  than  thebagm 

itself.  May  be  seenandhad  omy  at  Messrs.  BUltruN  and  DENT  S, 

Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants.  21,  Newcastle  street. 

Strand.  Builders  and  the  Trade  supplied  wu-  ' - 

Sheet  Lead  Pipe,  cut  to  my  dimensiouo  ' 


it  Wholesale  I’ri 


and  Milled 


Jw.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

• WATER-CLOSET,  Manufactured  by  CHAS.  BoTTEN, 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder.  ID.  Crairtord- passage  C crken well, 
London.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  oluset  is,  that  it  may  be 
fixed  in  any  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sound 
of  a water-closet  to  any  of  the  surrounding  apartments.  1 rices, 
drawings,  kc„  may  be  had  on  application  .to  the  Manufacturer 
where  tlie  closet  may  be  seen  in  aotion. 


ARI 

IX  ii 


RCH1TECTURAL  CARVING  WORKS 


Ecclcston  place,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  yhestev-squarc. 

Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  informed,  that  Carving 
in  Wood,  Stone,  and  Marble,  by  Patent  Machinery,  is  carried  on 
at  the  above  premises.  Tracery  for  Churches,  in  wood  and  stone, 
beautifully  executed,  at  prices  which  will  enable  architects  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  in  having  decorated  churches,  aud  other  buildings, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Machines  arc  scut  into  the  coun- 
try, to  work  on  the  spot,  at  a great  saving  in  price.  I outs,  chimney- 
pieces,  Gothic  windows,  fluted  columns,  monuments,  and  head- 
stones, nre  likewise  beautifully  cxeouted,  and  ready  tor  fixing,  or 
fixed.  Mouldings,  wood  and  stone,  made  to  any  pattern  ; scagfioln 
and  inlaid  work  executed  in  all  their  branches,  r or  the  beauty  of 
their  workmanship,  the  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
show-room  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises  (not  havmgany 
other  establishment  in  London),  for  the  inspection  of  their  merits. 


CARVING  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN  S PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  qt  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshop*  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  "f  -Arts. 

The  Atkenmim  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan’s  1'aUnt.  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hop:  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  hr  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful,  fne 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant-  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  aud 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  bufllc  this  Machinery.”  , ^ ,,  „ , 

The  Proprietor  hud  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  1 ublic 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  on  e Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Scaly’S  Terra  Cotta  Works',  -where  specimens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  tlie 
tation  has  a sameness  of  appearance  when 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  m their  natural 
eraiu.  To  give  an  ornamental  odour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  gram,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 

*W-.  -mt  ■*«*•  »W*«WUL«  tKSPSi&SSft 


54,  Stamford-str 


o’le  interior  of  a house,  wliii 

..  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  m one  iveea  i.y  roe 

Blackfriurs-road,  Loudon,  in  bottles  of  60.  and 
is.  coo..  .....  o.  .v«.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder 'at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stall 

Trade  supplied.  , _ _ n , 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “Tin:  Buiudeb,  2,  \ork-stiect,  Co' 

' ’ Londui 


— N.  B.  The 


BUNNETT  and  GORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

YOLV1NC 


w.o  ooo.v  o.  Exehcquc 

ft  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 

. .... r restraining  all  infringements  of  this 

ind  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 


1NG  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 

of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 

tried  by  order  oi  ' 1 

Et^aniXr 

^T^PiUCESARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
iv  ii  CORl'E'S  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They  are  made  with 
convex  latlis  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  lor  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  las  scoured  by  tins  Patent)  la 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  laige 

8llSom?tliousa^Pof^unnett  and  Corpe’a  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want. of  strength  or 
security;  and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge1  companion  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  aU 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  os 

““b  and  C’l'ateo'man^facturo  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  wlnon  no  shutter  can  be 
— ifc  or  durable. 

BURN ETT  aiid.f’ORPE  a 


e likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 


turer- or  METALX, I.’  SASH-BAItS,  MOULDINGS,  tea.,  IN 

brass,  copper, ok  zinc.  f< >u  moP  t'iws^m^DOwa, 

SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Sliop-froiits  fitted  liitli  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  4lno 
iq:,in  or  Onianiental.  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-hoard  l’latcs  best  Plate  Gla.-s,  mid  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  place 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  l owu  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stampiug  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

^Steam-engines,  Sawing,  ■Planing,  and.  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
•hines  on  improved  Plans,  especiallyadapted  lor  Builders  pur- 


H 


EAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  ot  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

r.I\Li  -rti'  °Y1,  . . .«-...  . . „r  1 1 ■ .mill  arc  eianorated  and  earned  off  in  steam  : thereby  no 


feathers  oi 


o thi 


,....h  the  offen; 
lelf  entirely  removed,  but 
,t  are  dressed  in  the  ordiu; 
rc  perfectly  freed  from  all 


they  a 


t ^ , apornted  and  carried  off  in  steam  : thereby  r 
quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 


The  foUowing  a 


which  all  new  feathers  are  subject 
Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  pro 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rcmle 

.Mixed,  per  lb Ik  Od.  I Foreign  Grey  uooae  . 

Grey  Goose  Is-  4d- 1 Beat  Foreign  Grey  Goo 

HEAT,  and  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDDIG, . containing  full  ParHculM*  of  Weights,  Sixes,  and 
to  their  Establishment,  196, 


ippositc  the  Oliapcl.  Tottenliam-court-read. 


..ritits.  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
the  prices  of  New  Feathers  :— 

'«  8d.  | Best  Irish  White  Goose 2a.  Od. 

Od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ....  3s.  Od. 

;it  free  by  post,  on  application 


Si?  &cr  iElajestjj's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

‘hi A 


Cocal  lelters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

tuVpatent' 'asphalted  pelt,  for  roofing  houses,  verandahs,  sheds,  &C. 

Patronized  by 

Hf.b  Majesty’s  W’oods  and  Forests,  Honoukaele  Boajuj  of  Oiuw**® 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  H>  u Ma. 

Honourable  East-Isdia  Company,  “0*  al  11 

, .;  -ssgsS 

and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  no  heo  wnk  Tliejwice  i*  onlj  <>A  L V,f  them  of  Beven  vSrs’  experience,  from 
ii„irn.,r.  fti-p  likewise  CAT  riuM.D  AI.AlN.^f  lilslu.l  hLM.A  i Aliu.v.  a. 


r Wight, 
it  whose  great  natio' 


also  mamffactured, 

fully  enjoined  to' send  thei:  ~ 

lengths  best  suited  to  their 
Britain  where  the  above 

“SKfkml  With  lb.  felt  to  I*  seen  at  the  TMm,  «.  f*  YW22?  SMSKS*  **"  ^ *’*’ 

minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  l’arhameut.— A Liberal  Discount  allotYeu  to  the  Trade. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1847. 

GREATER  crowd  never 
assembled  within  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  on  a. 
“ first  day,”  than  was  found 
in  them  on  Monday  last, 
and  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  those  composing  it  had  never  seen  there 
a better  collection  of  modern  works  of  art 
than  is  now  presented. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the 
paintings  there  exhibited  are,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  the  produce  of  the  year. 

Some  of  our  travelled  friends,  who  would 
shew  how  fastidious  knowledge  has  made 
them,  should  especially  be  reminded  of  this. 
The  collections  they  have  visited  of  works  of 
by-gone  masters,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  the  results  of  many  years, — the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  best  men,  shifted  and  sorted 
and  weeded.  When  they  institute  compari- 
sons between  this  and  these,  they  do  in- 
justice. 

Creswick,  Etty,  Herbert,  J.  P.  Knight, 
Lee,  Leslie,  Maclise,  Mulready,  Piclcersgill, 
Roberts,  Stanfield,  Webster,  Witherington, 
exhibit  fine  examples  of  their  right  to  the 
position  they  have  attained;  and  the  rising 
men,  R.  Ausdell,  Elmore,  Egg,  Frith,  Frost,  F. 
Goodall,  A.  Johnston,  Kennedy,  Lance,  F.  R. 
Pickersgill,  Redgrave,  Lear,  Linton,  E.  M. 
Ward,  and  many  others,  tread  worthily  for- 
ward. 

The  number  of  pictures  returned  for  want 
of  room  must  have  been  very  great.  More 
room  is  necessary,  and  must  be  had.  The 
demand  for  modern  works  of  art  has  im- 
mensely increased  within  these  last  few  years, 
yet  the  number  of  works  exhibited  remains 
the  same.  We  have  seen  several  excellent  pic- 
tures which  have  been  returned,  and  more  that 
are  out  of  proper  sight,  though  in  the  rooms; 
and  know  what  joss  and  privation  will  be  the 
sad  consequence  to  their  authors. 

It  is  quite  time,  as  we  have  before  urged, 
that  the  national  collection  should  be  removed 
to  some  fitting  structure,  where  it  will  have 
room  to  grow,  and  that  the  present  building 
; should  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  Academy 
. and  annual  exhibition. 

In  the  Academy  itself,  some  move  is  looked 
for,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  will  shortly  be 
made.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  amongst  other  improvements, 
the  exhibition  will  be  thrown  open  freely 
: to  the  masses,  at  certain  periods.  That 
: this  may  be  done  safely  has  been  clearly 
[ proved ; the  value  of  it  must  surely  be  evident 
t to  all  who  are  friendly  to  national  progress. 

. The  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  in 
I their  last  report,  justly  remark,  “ that  the 
p annual  exhibition  of  works  of  Fine  Art, 

- opened  by  the  Society,  gratuitouslv,  to  the 
[ public,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  Association and 
: that  “ they  would  gladly  see  greater  facilities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  elsewhere 
j afforded  to  the  people  generally,  than  now 
; exist.” 

On  this  point  we  are  ourselves  most 
i anxious,  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  “ So- 
ciety of  British  Artists,”  that  they  should 
■ set  the  example,  by  admitting  the  public  gra- 
1 tuitously  to  their  exhibition,  for  a certain 


number  of  days,  at  the  close  of  the  season.  It 
would  be  a graceful  return  for  the  charter  of 
incorporation  recently  granted  to  them. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  from  the  walls 
of  the  Academy. 

The  architectural  room  is,  in  some  degree, 
an  improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  drawings  admitted  is  greater,  too, 
although  they  hre  still  over-laden  by  “ Co- 
quetry and  Gallantry,”  “ Rural  Courtships,” 
and  “ Charity,”  pictured  in  bright  colours. 

No.  1244,  “South  East  view  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Hamburgh,  now  under 
erection,”  by  G.  G.  Scott,  and  1247,  an  inte- 
rior view  of  the  same  church,  are  the  most 
important  drawings  in  the  room.  The  design 
appears  to  have  been  altered  slightly  since  the 
lithograph  of  it  was  published  ; if  carried  out 
efficiently,  it  will  prove  honourable  to  our  age. 

S.  Beazley  exhibits  “ New  Improvements  on 
the  Castle  Hill,  at  Dover  ” (1077).  shewing  a 
crescent  of  residences  in  the  castellated  Gothic 
style,  of  some  importance. 

R.  and  J.  Brandon  have  several  drawings  : 
“Portswood  Church,  Southampton  ” (1102), 
an  early-decorated  structure,  with  the  tower 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
“ The  Chancel  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lei- 
cester ” (1134),  A Tudor  “ House,  now  erect- 
ing at  Reigato  ” (1157),  and  others. 

S.  Smirke  shews  “ The  New  Carlton  Club- 
house ” (1,109),  originally  entrusted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Basevi  and  himself,  an  engraving  of  which 
with  some  particulars  will  be  found  in  our 
present  number. 

Wyatt  and  Brandon  have  several  clever 
designs:  “ A Chapel  erecting  in  the  City  of 
London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  ” 
(1117),  an  octagon  Norman  building  after  the 
model  of  the  Templars’ churches ; “Mansion 
erecting  at  Craig-y-nos,  Breconshire  ” (1196), 
very  picturesque  in  arrangement ; and  “ Per- 
spective View  of  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway 
Station,  now  building  at  Florence.” 

D.  Mocatta  has  been  engaged  in  erecting  a 
large  mansion  at  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores, 
Italian  in  style,  with  a campanile,  and  exhibits 
a view  of  it  nicely  set  forth. 

T.  Bury  has  two  very  good  drawings  of 
“ Battersea  New  Church,  now  erecting  from 
the  designs  of  Lee  and  Bury”  (1187  and 
1188).  The  style  is  the  decorated. 

L.  W.  Collman,  in  1213,  “ View  of  a Li- 
brary,” shews  an  excellent  piece  of  decoration. 

J.  J.  Scoles  exhibits  a “ View  of  the  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  erecting  near  Berkeley-square,” 
a clever  design,  to  which  justice  is  scarcely 
done  by  the  drawing. 

J.  K.  Colling  sets  forth  the  “ Interior  of 
Knapton  Church,  restored,”  wherein  thepaint- 
ing  of  the  roof  is  shewn  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
would  be  seen,  and  therefore  has  rather  a 
flaunting  appearance. 

“A  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  Birmingham 
Cemetery,”  by  Hamilton  and  Medland  (1148), 
shews  that  the  style  adopted  is  pointed  ; that 
the  church,  with  tower,  has  a range  of  cata- 
combs on  each  side  of  it;  and  that  a part  of 
the  land  in  front  of  the  church  is  excavated  to 
get  other  catacombs. 

1108,  by  A.  Johnson,  is  one  of  the  be3t  of 
the  “ Designs  for  an  Architectural  Institute,” 
submitted  in  the  competition  for  the  Royal 
Medal. 

C.  J.  Richardson  has  a “ Riding  School,” 
(1132)  the  roof  of  which  is  ingenious. 

G.  Alexander  exhibits  a design  for  “ Alms- 
houses” (1164)  and  a “New  Church  (deco- 
rated) now  erecting  at  Salton  Waldron,  near 
Shaftesbury.” 


1234,  “ St.  Kyran’s  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege, now  erecting  at  Kilkenny,”  by  W.  D. 
Butler,  seems  a very  large  building,  in  pointed 
style,  of  very  indifferent  design. 

We  shall  return  to  the  room  with  more  care 
before  long. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY  CLUB. 

Such  a competition  as  that  for  the  new 
building  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the 
result  of  which  we  have  already  announced, 
has  not  occurred  during  several  years  past. 
Since  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  competitions 
have  cither  been  confined  amongst  a few  se- 
lected individuals,  or  been  comparatively  un- 
important. In  the  present  case,  the  object 
was  one  which  allowed  great  scope  for  em- 
bellishment,—the  amount  allotted  being  in  no 
respect  inadequate,  whilst  the  site,  though  re- 
quiring the  full  exercise  of  skill  in  arrange- 
ment, was  favourable  for  the  display  of  art. 
The  Jesuit  is,  that  sixty-nine  designs  have 
been  submitted;  out  of  which  some°  call  for 
h,?h  praise,  and  a large  proportion,  in  some 
point  or  other,  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. We  have  devoted  more  time  and 
attention  to  them  than  we  are  usually  able  to 
spare  for  any  single  object,  from  the  desire  of 
forming  some  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the 
selection.  The  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  we 
have  found  to  be  great,  and,  had  we  required 
such  an  argument,  would  have  convinced  us  of 
the  impossibility  of  any  equitable  decision  from 
individuals  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
architecture.  Coming  to  this  inquiry  with  all 
the  facility  which  we  necessarily  possess,  of  un- 
derstanding plans  and  elevations — things  which 
to  nearly  all  the  gallant  judges,  as  indeed  we 
heard  some  of  them  affirm,  must  he  perfectly 
incomprehensible — accustomed  as  we  are  to 
the  various  considerations  affecting  conveni- 
ence, space,  light,  and  sound  construction  in 
buildings  of  this  nature,  we  yet  felt  that  though 
we  started  with  these  advantages,  we  had  still 
a task  which  required  great  deliberation,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  object 
and  the  site,  scarcely  possessed  without  having 
devoted  the  time  and  labour  required  from  a 
competitor.  Indeed,  without  now  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion  upon  that  subject,  we  would 
say,  that  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  opinion 
held  by  many,  that  the  competitors  themselves 
are  the  proper  judges. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  ground  has 
a frontage  of  about  100  feet  on  the  west  side 
of  St.  James’s-square,  and  of  the  street  which 
enters  Pall  Mall,  and  a frontage  of  about  60 
feet  in  Pall  Mall ; but  there  is  a long  piece 
extending  westwards  from  the  north  end  of  the 
principal  portion,  indispensible  for  the  ex- 
tent of  accommodation  required,  although  very 
awkwardly  situated  as  regards  the  provision 
for  light,  and  the  rights  ot  adjoining  owners. 
In  most  of  the  designs  there  is  an  entre-sol 
between  the  basement  and  the  ground- floor, 
the  kitchen  department  being  in  the  basement 
we  believe,  in  every  design  but  one.  In  some 
of  the  designs  this  basement  story  would  bo 
very  ill  lighted,  for  in  one  or  two  cases  only 
has  the  mezzanine  story  been  raised  to  a higfe 
level.  Many  of  the  designs  have  but  two 
stories  above,  apparent  in  the  decoration,  but 
nearly  all  have  a second-floor  arranged  in  some 
way.  The  morning-room  being  desirable  with 
windows  looking  into  Pall  Mall,  most  of  the 
entrances  are  on  the  east,  and  the  “ coffee- 
J'oom  ” generally  extends  from  the  north  side 
of  the  doorway,  westward,  in  some  cases  for 
80  feet  and  upwards. — In  general  character  of 
decoration,  this  being  one  of  those  occasions 
in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  record  pro- 
gress, we  think  there  is  evidence  of  consider- 
able advance  in  architectural  taste.  Notwith- 
standing that  there  is  an  unaccountable 
resemblance  of  general  character  in  many  of 
the  designs,  which  make  use  of  a combination 
of  arcades,  or  an  arrangement  of  windows  and 
cornices  too  directly  traceable  to  the  Reform 
Club,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  New  Board 
of  Trade  is  distinctly  visible  in  others,  there 
is  still  much  taste  displayed  in  details;  whilst 
we  cannot  but  recollect  that  ten  years  ago  we 
should  have- had  windows  without  architraves, 
and  a few  Grecian  columns  as  the  sole  decora- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  justice  of  the  selection  made, 
we  believe  the  committee  have  been  anxious  to 
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come  to  a correct  opinion,  as  indeed  they  might 
have  been  in  any  other  matter  in  which  they 
had  no  practical  experience;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  hasty  decision,  or  want  of  such 
consideration  as  they  were  themselves  able  to 
give.  The  design  they  have  chosen  is  in  many 
respects  creditable  to  its  author.  The  eleva- 
tion has,  indeed,  some  excellent  features  ; but 
we  think  is,  nevertheless,  quite  equalled  by 
several.  The  space  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  club  is  very  meagre,  indeed  quite  in- 
sufficient ; and  the  internal  design,  with 
all  the  advantage  of  the  care  which  has 
been  taken  to  shew  it,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  many  other  competitors.  The  second 
design,  by  the  same  author,  is  still  less  satis- 
factory ; and  if  it  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  committee  at  all,  must  have  done  so  from 
its  circular  corner  and  window; — an  indispen- 
sible  requisite  with  those  who,  like  the  late 
author  of  the  “ Rejected  Addresses,”  “ flatten 
their  noses  against  the  window  pane.”  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  excellent  designs  in  this 
competition  are  not  favourably  rendered  in 
perspective  ; and,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
a want  of  acquaintance  with  this  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  language  of  the  art  is  betrayed, 
which  we  should  not  have  to  notice  in  the  work 
of  any  properly  educated  artist.  And,  notwith- 
standing that  the  artistic  skill  shewn  by  some, 
would  have  received  the  admiration  of  pro- 
fessional judges,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
with  them  the  want  of  it  in  the  one  case,  or 
the  presence  in  the  other,  would  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  a fair  examination  into  other  evi- 
dence of  design,  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
safe  to  say  is  the  case  in  a course  like  the 
present;  whilst  a gilt  frame  would  be  likely 
to  give  no  more  value  to  the  design  than  it 
ought  to  possess.  We  allude  to  these  points, 
because  we  think  that  some  of  them,  or  others 
invisible,  must  have  occasioned  a preference, 
having  looked  in  vain  for  sufficient  reason  in 
other  respects  ; and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the 
anxiety  of  the  committee  to  prevent  any  sus- 
picion of  unfairness,  we  are  surprised  they  did 
not  take  the  obvious  course  to  secure  both  a 
just  decision  and  their  object  in  the  competi- 
tion, by  seeking  the  opinion  of  persons  able  to 
see  what  would  meet  the  purpose  contem- 
plated. To  the  allotment  in  the  second  in- 
stance, there  may  be  less  reason  to  object ; for 
though  the  external  features  of  Messis.  Fow- 
ler and  Fisk’s  design  are  not  what  might  be 
desired,  the  interior,  in  arrangement,  is  wor- 
thy of  praise,  as  being  well  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  club. 

In  Mr.  TattersalPs  selected  design,  we  find 
a basement  story  containing  the  kitchen 
department,  the  fittings  arranged  precisely 
as  those  of  the  Reform  Club,*  and  a 
mezzanine,  much  after  the  same  original.  The 
morning  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  occupies 
the  Pall  Mall  front,  and  above  it  is  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  staircase  and  entrance  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  length,  with  a low  tetrastyle 
portico  to  the  doorway.  The  coffee-room  is 
north  of  the  latter,  and  has  the  form  of  the 
letter  reversed.  It  cannot  possibly  give  the 
accommodation  required.  The  servants’ 
rooms  occupy  a former  building,  proposed  in 
this  design  to  be  retained.  The  design  exhibits 
a range  of  windows  in  the  ground  story, 
having  architraves  and  cornices,  above  which 
is  an  arcade,  a narrow  open  loggia  being 
formed  outside  the  drawing-room,  'looking  on 
to  Pall  Mall.  A good  character,  however,  is 
gained  by  strengthening  the  angles,  where  the 
windows  and  arches  of  each  floor  are  omitted, 
and  above  the  entrance  there  is  a central  fea- 
ture, formed  by  carrying  up  the  parapet,  and 
introducing  sculptured  accessories.  Jn  con- 
struction there  are  numerous  doubtful  points  ; 
the  number  of  stairs  shewn  could  not  possibly 
take  the  members  to  the  upper  floor;  and 
there  must  be  a great  mistake  in  the  relative 
height  of  the  proposed  and  adjoining  build- 
ings.f 

In  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fisk’s  design  there 
is  but  one  story  below  the  street  level,  but 


* Vide  The  Biii.dek,  VoL  IV. 
t A correspondent  lone  out  of  nineteen)  remarks “ That  Mr 
TattensoU  (>o  1)  makes  his  cornice  ranee  in  the  perspective  view 
with  that  of  Winchester  House.  Yet  his  cornice  is,  according  tu 
lns  section  and  elevation,  50  feet  high,  while  Winchester  House  is 
more  than  ,u  feet,  the  author  of  the  second  plan,  whose  cornice 
above  ins  first-floor  windows  is  47  feet  above  the  street,  makes 
that  range  with  the  Winchester  House  eomiee.  aud  sends  the 
whole  of  his  upper  floor  towering  above  the  Bishop!  whereas  i 
tnith,  his  whole  height  is  not  equal  to  that  of  tlic  adjoining  house 
T he  same  rms-statement  is  shewn  in  the  Ball  Mall  front  with  refer- 
ence to  the  adjoining  house,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
degree.  Such  departures  from  fact  should  be  discouraged.  If 
the  first  design  were  carried  out  os  shewn,  it  would  be  buried  be- 
tween  tlie  adjoining  houses-one  rising  3y  feet  above  it,  and  a shop 
in  Jr  all  Mall  also  above  it  to  the  west," 


three  appear  in  elevation.  The  plan  differs 
from  most,  in  having  an  excellent  coffee-i’oom, 
and  in  placing  the  kitchen  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  at  the  back,  where  it  is  open,  and  venti- 
lated from  above  : lifts,  and  with  them  it  is 
supposed  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
from  smell,  have  been  dispensed  with.  The 
kitchen  at  the  United  Service  Club  is  similarly 
disposed,  and  it  is  stated  with  admitted  advan- 
tage,  although  it  is  right  to  say  that  lifts  are 
not  so  objectionable  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
at  the  Reform  Club  they  are  scarcely  ever  out 
of  order.  Considerable  merit  is  ulso  claimed 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  corridors,  and 
other  means  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  club.  The  principal  rooms  are  also 
of  good  dimensions,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  each  case,  they  exceed  those  in  any 
existing  club.  The  morning-room  being  in 
the  usual  place,  and  the  entrance  as  in  the 
other  design,  the  coffee-room  is  at  the  north, 
being  in  width  thirty  feet,  and  extends  to  a 
length  of  a hundred  feet.  It  will  be  lighted 
at  the  east  end  by  windows,  at  about  half  its 
length  by  glazed  compartments  in  the  ceiling, 
and  at  its  circular  termination  by  a glazed 
dome  light,  supported  by  columns.  In  this  part 
of  the  plan,  at  least,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
great  advantage  over  many  designs,  for  in  se- 
veral that  may  otherwise  have  high  merit,  a 
room  of  eighty  feet  long  and  upwards  is  pro- 
posed to  be  lighted  at  each  end  only.  The 
visitors’ coffee-room  would,  however,  bear  some 
increase  of  light.  On  the  first  floor,  the  drawing- 
room,library, and  card-roomform  onesuite.  The 
external  design  shews  a rusticated  basement, 
an  order  on  the  first  floor,  and  an  attic  pila- 
strade.  The  order  has  a broken  entablature, 
the  columns  supporting  statues.  A more  im- 
portant feature,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  over  a 
large  window,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal facade,  and  the  building  is  there  termi- 
nated by  a triumphal  chariot.  The  entrance 
is  rather  deficient  in  importance. 

Passing  through  the  rooms,  we  noticed  that 
No.  1 had  a basement,  good  in  design,  hut 
that  the  plan  had  much  loss  of  space  in  pas- 
ages.  No.  4,  by  Messrs.  G.  V ulliamy  and  Ken- 
nedy, had  some  good  parts,  although  sugges- 
tive of  their  sources,  and  there  moreover  ap- 
peared to  be  something  wanting  in  palatial 
character.  No.  II,  by  Mr.  George  Truefitt, 
who  it  will  he  recollected  has  contributed  some 
illustrations  to  our  journal,  is  one  of  the  only 
two  Gothic  designs,  and  has  very  considerable 
merit.  It  has  much  of  continental  character, 
with  lofty  roofs,  central  tower,  and  angular 
pinnacles,  and  the  elevations  particularly  are 
drawn  with  great  care  and  knowledge  of 
forms.  It  cannot  fail  to  give  a degree 
of  reputation  to  its  author.  In  No.  19, 
Mr.  Pickett,  who  lately  published  a cu- 
rious hook  on  “ A New  System  of  Archi- 
tecture,” lias  excited  much  laughter  at  his 
inode  of  illustrating  his  ideas.  “ Give  your 
judgment,”  said  a celebrated  lawyer,  “ but 
never  your  reasons,  the  first  .may  he'  right,  the 
second  is  just  as  likely  to  he  wrong:”  to  Mr. 
Pickett,  we  would  say,  as  long  as  vou  advo- 
cate the  principle  of  suspension  in  words,  you 
may  he  worthy  of  attention,  but  when  you  at- 
tempt anything  further,  you  prevent  the  in- 
vestigation which  possibly  may  be  merited. 
The  ordinary  system  in  architecture  has  this 
advantage  of  Mr.  Pickett’s,  that  the  principle 
of  support  is  natural,  whereas  that  of  suspen- 
sion always  requires  an  explanation  to  do  away 
with  the  first  thought  of  insecurity.  In  No. 
15,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fiddian  has  given  a colonnade 
projecting  from  each  front  of  the  ground-story. 
In  No.  22,  there  are  statues  at  the  angles,  i"n 
places  scooped  out  for  the  purpose,  the  angle 
of  the  roof  being  also  interfered  with.  No.  23, 
by  A.  Salvin,  has  a projecting  window  to  the 
morning  room,  which  might  have  been  made  a 
more  graceful  feature.  The  pilasters  above 
seem  of  very  great  length.  The  coffee-room 
here  is  85  feet  long,  yet  only  lighted  at  each 
end.  No.  24  shews  some  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan,  which  is  scarcely  borne  out 
by  the  elevation.  No.  25,  supposed  to  be  by 
Mr.  Railton,  has  a large  space  occupied  by  the 
hall,  but  has  a good  coffee-room.  The  room 
is  of  the  greatest  width  that  could  be  got,  so 
that  it  is  entirely  lighted  from  above,  and  a 
vault  springing  from  columns,  makes  an  excel- 
lent subject  for  a perspective  interior  view.  The 
exterior  is  profusely  enriched  with  sculpture, 
and  the  cantilevers  of  the  cornice  have  Victo- 
ries, but  the  basement  might  hardly  have  pro- 


ceeded from  the  same  hand,  and  could  easily 
have  beeli  improved  by  strengthening  the 
angles,  or  by  placing  piers  beneath  the  pilasters 
above.  Messrs.  Allom  and  Crosse,  No.  35, 
have  a good  plan  with  the  entrance  as  in 
the  other  cases.  They  have  introduced 
a picture-gallery  beyond,  which  forms  a good 
access  to  the  coffee-room  at  the  back.  On  the 
first-floor  the  library  is  placed  apart  from  the 
drawing-roomj  and  access  is  gained  to  it  by  a 
distinct  staircase.  The  interior  decorations 
seein  to  have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
are  shewn  in  some  clever  sketches.  Mr. 
Lamb’s  design,  No.  38,  would  at  once  be  re- 
cognized as  one  of  his  ; he  has  displayed  much 
taste,  although  we  think  scarcely  succeeded  in 
catching  the  palatial  character,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  competitors,  we  think  a 
club  ought  in  some  degree  to  possess.  There 
are  three  stories,  and  all  the  windows  have 
arched  heads,  with  rustics  round  the  archi- 
volts.  In  this  case  the  entrance  is  in  Pall 
Mall ; the  lobby,  hall  and  staircase,  occupv  the 
full  length,  and  tlio  latter  is  carried  up  to  the 
top.  We  fear  the  light  for  the  kitchen 
would  have  been  deficient.  The  author 
of  No.  39  has  hardly  taken  the  pains  to  ex- 
plain himself,  but  the  plans  of  some  of  the 
rooms  appear  to  combine  some  valuable  ideas. 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  No.  40,  lias  the  club-room 
looking  into  Pall  Mall,  with  a large  projecting 
window,  which  would  seem  to  give  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  much-desired  bow.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  usual  place.  The  coffee-room  is 
lighted  from  above.  An  open  loggia  for  smoking 
is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  per- 
spective view, — an  admirable  drawing,  shews 
three  stories,  the  basement  having  horizontal 
rustics  pleasingly  varied.  The  general  design 
is  an  arrangement  of  superimposed  columns, 
occupying  central  positions,  and  much  orna- 
ment is  introduced  about  the  cornice  and  else- 
where, some  of  which  may,  perhaps,  re- 
semble too  closely  that  on]  a neighbouring 
building  in  the  square,  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

In  No.  41,  by  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  there  is 
a large  arcaded  porch  to  the  entrance  in  St. 
Jaines’s-square,  and  a recessed  loggia  to  the 
morning  room,  ingeniously  planned,  so  as  riot 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  decorations.  The 
morning-room  is  here  again  81  feet  long,  with 
windows  at  each  end.  The  library  is  over  the 
morning-room  ; would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  place  the  drawing-room  next  Pall  Mall?  An 
open  loggia  for  smoking  has  been  provided  at 
the  top  of  the  building  above  the  entrance. 
I he  mezzaniue  story  in  this  design  appears 
well  elevated.  The  ground  story  and  the  top 
of  the  building  are  nicely  treated,  but  the  win- 
dows on  the  first  floor  scarcely  please  us  so  well. 
Much  taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  interior 
decorations,  which  are  well  explained  in 
sketches.  Mr.  J.  Turner,  No.  43,  proposes 
to  use  brick  and  stone ; he  has  employed 
a number  of  how  windows  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  has  introduced  much  sculpture.  In 
No.  44,  Air.  Owen  Jones  has  not  been  able 
to  forget  the  Alhambra,  his  design  being 
throughout  a clever  attempt  to  reproduce  that 
style.  The  entrance  is  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
plan  generally  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
the  mosaic  pavements  excepted.  There  are 
balconies  enriched  with  ornament,  and  the 
angle  of  the  building  overhangs  in  a way  that 
would  present  some  difficulty  in  construction. 
On  the  pedestals  round  the  building  there  are 
gigantic  aquatic  figures,  holding  the  lamps. 
Air.  E.  I’Anson’s  plan  has  rather  a large  space 
occupied  by  the  hall ; the  exterior  is  arcaded  ir» 
three  stories,  the  angles  strengthened  and  sup- 
porting obelisks,  and  there  is  an  open  loggia* 
as  in  other  cases.  No.  29,  which  we  should 
have  noticed  earlier,  is  by  Air.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son. He  has,  with  considerable  judgment,  ele- 
vated the  mezzanine  story  about  one  step- 
above  the  street,  which  is  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  story  below.  There  is  therefore- 
an  ascent  internally  to  all  the  principal  rooms- 
Balconies  are  carried  completely  round  to  the 
principal  stories.  The  design  is  marked  by 
some  originalities,  and  is  well  grouped  with 
central  features,  elevated  above  the  general 
cornice.  Alessrs.  Parnell  and  Smith  (No.  46) 
have  adopted  a rusticated  basement,  and  an 
arcaded  first  floor  with  balconies.  This  is  one 
of  those  designs  which  are  not  done  justice  to 
bv  the  perspective  view.  The  design  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  B.  Granville  has  q.  goqd  hall,  well  shewn 
in  & perspective  view.  The  elevation  has  three.- 
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stories  columned  and  arcaded,  and  bears  marks 
of  a close  adherence  to  Italian  models.  No. 
50,  by  S.  C.  Fripp,  has  an  entrance,  in  some 
respects  a good  idea,  and  otherwise  displays 
fancy,  but  is  spoilt  by  a circular  projec- 
tion upon  theangle,  the  object ofwhich  mightbe 
supposed,  did  not  the  plan  raise  a doubt.  No. 52, 
by  Mr.  II.  Duesbury,  is  mainly  remarkable  for 
its  extremely  lofty  windows,  with  balconies  from 
the  second  floor  above  them.  The  design 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
is  superior  to  many.  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Brackspear,  of  Manchester  (No.  56),  stand 
alone  in  the  position  of  their  entrance,  which 
they  have  placed  at  the  north  corner  in  St. 
James’s-square,  and  by  which  their  plan  has 
many  advantages;  but  the  entrance  is  not 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  The  general  design 
consists  of  two  arcades  and  orders,  the 
entablatures  being  broken,  and  vases  sur- 
mounting tho  pedestals  of  the  balustrades,  with 
longer  terminations  at  the  angles.  The  design, 
though  highly  meritorious,  would,  perhaps,  he 
more  suitable  fora  museum  or  picture-gallery. 
Mr.  G.  Alexander  (57)  has  shewn  three 
stories,  columned  and  arcaded.  The  library 
and  staircase  are  the  parts  which  best  please 
us.  No.  59  has  a plan  with  the  entrance  at 
the  corner,  forming  a circular  vestibule,  from 
which  a hall  extends  diagonally,  and  has  some 
good  features,  without  much  loss  of  space. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  design  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  worthy  of  great 
praise.  His  plan  is  perhaps  improved,  by  his 
not  feeling  it  compulsory  to  adopt  a central 
position  for  the  doorway.  The  building  has 
a lofty  roof  with  dormer  windows,  a large 
oriel  of  two  stories  projecting  from  the  north- 
east corner,  and  a pinnacled  turret  (from  the 
Palais  de  Justice, at  Rouen), corbelled  out  at  the 
south-east  corner.  This  forms  an  adjunct  to 
the  library  on  the  first  floor.  In  many  parts  of  the 
interior,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  style  chosen 
and  much  artistic  skill  are  displayed.  The 
Messrs.  Papworth  (No.  69),  though  they, 
perhaps,  hardly  express  the  purpose  of  the 
building,  shew  in  the  plan,  without  much  loss 
of  space,  considerable  artistic  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  recesses,  and  other  features  of 
effect,  for  which  we  fear  very  inadequate  jus- 
tice would  be  done  by  a non-professional  tri- 
bunal. The  design  has  large  Venetian  windows 
grouped  together,  and  much  enriched.  So  large 
a surface  of  glass  is  shewn  on  the  Pall  Mall 
front,  that  the  piers  of  division  would  have  to 
be  of  iron,  in  order  to  support  the  mass  of  stone 
above;  and  we  question  whether  the  effect 
would  not  have  been  better  avoided.  Never- 
theless, the  design  has  great  merit.  The  cor- 
i nice  has  Victories  as  cantilevers. — Theexhibi- 
i tion  is  of  such  extent,  that  we  have  had  to  omit 
noticing  several  designs.  Amongst  those  to 
1 which  names  are  not  attached,  is  said  to  be  one 
1 by  Count  D’Orsay,  hitherto  not  known  as 
; an  architect,  though  in  many  other  walks  of 
: art. 

In  making  this  general  review,  we  have 
i not  pretended  to  point  out  which  designs  are 
i really  best  entitled  to  tho  premiums,  or  even 
l to  mark  the  relative  merit  of  the  various  plans. 

To  do  this  correctly,  would  require  a much 
I longer  and  more  systematic  examination  than 
' was  consistent  with  our  other  duties. 

The  result,  however,  to  which  we  arrive 
' with  certainty  is  this,  that  by  not  calling  in 
| professional  assistance,  the  committee,  per- 
I haps  unintentionally,  have  acted  unjustly  to- 
' wards  the  competitors,  and,  moreover,  have 
i involved  themselves  in  a dilemma  from  which 
' we  venture  to  prophecy,  they  will  find  some 
i difficulty  in  extricating  themselves. 


Queen’s  Drive,  Edinburgh. — The  ear- 
i riage  way  round  Arthur  Seat  and  Salisbury 
( Crags  is  now  on  the  eve  of  completion.  The 
I lowest  part  has  been  open  for  a considerable 
l time,  and  an  easy  access  now  exists  along  this 
i drive  between  the  Old  Town  and  the  Porto- 
I hello-road.  The  higher  portion,  to  Samson’s 
1 Ribs,  is  in  most  places  quite  finished.  The 
r mad  here,  although  seemingly  a terrace  above 
a deep  abyss,  is  now  as  safe  as  any  portion  of 
‘ the  drive,  a parapet  wall,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
I feet  high  on  the  outside,  inclosing  this  part. 

I Immediately  above  Sampson’s  Rib9  tho  road 
is  all  excavated,  and  the  completing  link  formed 
between  it  and  the  crescent  round  Salisbury 
• Crags, 


DECORATIONS  AT  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S. 


F rom  the  attention  given  in  The  Builder, 
to  the  subject  of  interior  decoration,*  it  will 
be  understood,  that  we  examined  with  some  in- 
terest the  decorationsof  therooras  and  staircase 
at  SirRobert  Peel’s  house,  on  the  occasion  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  staircase  consists  of  a 
simpleflightofsteps  totheprincipalfloor,and  the 
walls  are  painted  in  encaustic  colours.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Collman  and  Davis. 
The  upper  half  is  decorated  in  compartments, 
the  principal  panel  painted  on  each  wall  having 
an  allegorical  figure,  illustrating  one  of  the 
seasons,  in  the  centre.  These  figures  are  in 
neutral  colours  upon  a dark  ground.  Ara- 
besque scroll-work  is  painted  in  colour  at  the 
foot  of  each  panel,  and  small  subjects  are  in- 
troduced at  the  edges,  exhibiting  some  pleas- 
ing and  fanciful  designs.  The  whole  ceiling 
is  divided  into  compartments,  filled  in  with 
squares  of  ground  glass  ; and  a more  liberal 
use  of  positive  colour  is  here  indulged  in,  with 
great  propriety,  and  beauty — the  red  lines  upon 
the  glass  itself  being  particularly  happy  in 
effect.  The  frieze  beneath  the  ceiling,  is  en- 
riched with  a scroll  in  relief — white  upon  a dull 
red  ground.  The  gilded  brass-work  of  the  rail- 
ing is  arranged  in  curves  of  elegant  design.  YV e 
might  have  preferred  the  four  allegorical  sub- 
jects in  actual  relief,  but  the  combination  of 
colours,  and  the  general  design  in  this  stair- 
case seem  to  us  worthy  of  great  praise,  and 
shewed  an  acquaintance  with  principles,  which 
we  have  before  inquired  into,  such  as  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with.  The  deco- 
rations in  the  principal  rooms  above  stairs,  are 
almost  confined  to  the  ceilings,  the  walls  being 
nearly  covered  with  pictures.  Gilded  mould- 
ings, and  ornaments  relieved  by  red  grounds, 
serve  to  unite  the  ceilings  with  the  walls,  tho 
general  groundwork  being  of  light  hue.  The 
cornice  has  been  judiciously  treated,  some  of 
the  ornaments  are  relieved  by  green,  according 
with  the  olive  tint  of  the  walls.  — On  the  ground 
floor,  the  dining-room  has  been  well  treated. 
There  is  little  actual  relief,  except  in  the  ceil- 
ing, yet  the  treatment  of  colour  and  form  has 
been  very  successful.  Crimson,  or  purple, 
predominating  in  the  carpet,  and  dark  colour 
in  the  furniture,  the  walls  are  made  lighter 
in  tone.  The  ornament  is  arranged  in  panels, 
painted  to  resemble  oak,  the  divisions  being 
like  pollard  oak;  and  a pattern  in  dark  brown 
colour  is  also  introduced.  The  result  of  the 
imitation  is  perfectly  successful.  We  have  be- 
fore argued,  that  “ not  the  mere  fact  of  the 
imitation,  but  rather,  only  the  want  of  success, 
is  matter  for  regret,  according  to  the  particular 
intention,  and  that  imitations  of  materials  are 
perfectly  admissible,  provided  they  are  so  good, 
as  to  awaken  no  sense  of  inferiority  to  their 
originals.”*  This,  which  we  presumed  to  give 
a3  a fundamental  axiom,  could  hardly  have 
been  better  observed  than  in  the  case  under 
notice;  whilst  in  other  points  necessary  to  be 
recollected  by  the  designer,  equal  judgment  has 
been  displayed.  Gilding  on  the  mouldings 
prevents  any  dissonance  between  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  whilst  the  dark  colour  of  the  orna- 
mental pattern  promotes  the  same  union 
with  the  floor  and  furniture.  The  same 
kind  of  treatment,  observed  in  the  walls, 
is  carried  on  to  the  doors.  In  the  ceiling, 
colour  is  more  freely  introduced,  but  still  with- 
out interfering  with  the  object  just  noted. 
The  gilding  is  relieved  by  red  ; the  ground- 
work is  partly  light  pink,  and  partly  dove-  1 
colour. — This  apartment  looks  out  on  to  the 
garden,  next  the  river,  the  windows  opening 
on  to  a balustraded  terrace,  with  vases  on 
pedestals. 

The  collection  consists,  as  is  well  known, 
of  unrivalled  works  by  the  Dutch  masters, 
some  by  Rubens,  and  includes  a few  by  artists 
of  later  date.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  first 
entered,  were  some  magnificent  drawings, 
chiefly  by  Rubens.  In  the  library,  were  dis- 
posed a number  of  choice  proofs  of  engravings, 
and  in  the  dining  room  were  a few  pictures 
by  Reynolds,  and  Wilkie’s  well-known  work 
of  “John  Knox  preaching.”  The  works  by 
Reynolds,  are  particularly  interesting,  and  in- 
clude a portrait  of  himself,  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
one  of  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  known  as  “ Robinetta.”  The  rooms  up- 
stairs, are  filled  with  fine  works  by  Rubens, 


* Vide  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  34,  ISO,  192,  Ac.,  also  “The  Objects  and  Re- 
sources of  Art  in  Interior  Decoration,"  pane  22,  and  "Imitation 
and  Materials,”  page  47,  ante. 


Cuyp,  Wouvermans,  Hobbima,  Vander  Velde, 
Gerard  Douw,  De  Hooghe,  and  others.  “ The 
Triumph  of  Silenus,”  and  the  “Chapeau  de 
Paille,”  by  Rubens,  are  amongst  his  finest 
works,  the  latter  indeed  being  called  his 
“ chef-d'oeuvre .”  At  the  end  of  one  room, 
were  portraits  by  Winterhalter,  one  of  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  other  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Although  perhaps,  an  involun- 
tary comparison  with  the  works  of  Reynolds  was 
unfavourable  to  the  merits  of  theseportraits,  we 
cannot  say,  that  they  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  works  of  some  living  English  artists 
wo  could  name. — In  a smaller  room  adjoining, 
were  two  pictures  by  Reynolds,  and  portraits 
of  two  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
Sir  Thos.  Lawrence  and  E.  Landseer. 

Altogether, throughout  tho  house,  we  marked 
the  perception  of  the  delights  and  the  graces 
of  art,  not  usually  found,  even  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extravagant  costliness.  We  can 
only  regret,  that  tho  very  circumstances,  which 
made  the  association  of  individuals,  of  kindred 
tastes  so  gratifying  to  all  present,  prevented 
the  detailed  examination  of  the  treasures 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  possesses,, 
which  they  so  fully  deserve. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  council  on  the  state  of 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
elect  officers  for  tho  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Tite, 
V.P.,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  report  shewed  that  the  finances  were  in 
a very  satisfactory  condition.  Relative  to  Mr. 
Weale’s  proposal  to  publish  annually  a volume 
illustrative  of  the  works  of  the  members,  which 
appeared  in  our  pages  some  time  ago,  the* 
council  stated,  that,  as  the  plan  required  them 
to  guarantee  a supply  of  matter  for  the  volume 
by  tho  members,  which  they  had  not  power  to 
compel,  it  was  necessarily  declined. 

The  chairman  alluded'to  the  difficulty  with 
which  becoming  papers  for  the  evening  were 
obtained  by  the  secretaries,  and  called  on  the 
members  to  afford  them  that  assistance  which 
they  ought  to  expect. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  various 
officers  of  the  past  year  seriatim , the  members 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  council,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  ’.—  'President, 
Earl  de  Grey;  Vice-presidents,  Messrs,  s! 
Angel,  A.  Poynter,  and  C.  Fowler;  other  mem- 
bers of  council,  Messrs.  G.  Alexander,  H.  Ash- 
ton, C.  Barry,  D.  Brandon,  R.  D.  Chantrell, 
T.  L.  Donaldson,  J.  B.  Gardiner,  E.  PAnson’ 
G.  Pownall,  and  John  Woolley;  hon.  secs., 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  Scoles ; foreign  sec.,  Mr. 
Donaldson. 

It  was  stated  that  the  president  was  about  to 
issue  cards  for  his  annual  conversazione  to  the 
members. 


Railway  Stations.— The.  alterations  at 
Rugby  station  are  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced, by  the  erection  of  300  cottages.  A 
crescent  of  offices  is  to  be  erected  with  divi- 
sions for  the  different  companies  to  occupy 
them,  and  who  arc  to  have  their  warehouses, 
sheds,  &c.  built  behind  the  offices.  Six  lines  will 
converge  at  this  point  in  1849,  when  the  new 

I offices  are  expected  to  be  completed. The- 

Midland  Company  are  to  build  a new  passenger 

station,  at  Derby,  north  of  Derwent,  with  ap- 
proaches that  may  have  considerable  influence 
on  the  future  arrangement  of  the  streets  and 
traffic  of  the  town.  The  precise  locality,  how-, 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  fixed. Active  pre- 

parations are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of 
the  Blackburn  station  of  the  Bolton  line,, 
which  is  to  be  on  a large  scale;  length  252  ft* 
breadth  40  ft.  The  four  lines  of  rail  in  front 
of  the  platform  (330  feet  in  length)  will  be- 
covered  by  an  iron  roof  in  one  span.  Tho 
buildings  will  be  of  the  Italian  Palazzo,  style,, 
with  entrance  and  carriage  way  under  a loftv 
covered  portico,  and  numerous  approaches., 
— The  Darwen  station  will  be  a o-othic 
structure  with  ample  accommodation.  ° 
Competition  at  Bury — -A  competitor 
for  the  designs  for  workshops,  &c.  at  Bury* 
wishes  to  know  whether  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents can  give  information  as  to.  th« 
result.  > 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

MATERIALS  OF  WALLS — CAUTION  TO 
BUILDERS. 

With  regard  to  eleven  third-rate  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  Ilalford-square,  Clerken- 
well,  the  surveyor  of  that  district  (Mr.  Sibley), 
having,  first  given  notice  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  Islington,  that  in  building  the 
party-walls,  “ unsound  bricks  had  been  laid  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  produce  solid  work  ;” 
to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  lodged  an  in- 
formation with  the  referees  to  the  same  effect. 

On  examination  by  the  referees  it  appeared, 
“ that  the  party-walls  were  built  with  a large 
proportion  of  brick-bats,  and  with  mortar  made 
of  road  stuff  or  silt,  in  the  place  of  sand,  and 
of  a quality  unfit  to  produce  solid  work ; and 
the  chimney-breast  in  the  party- wall  on  the 
third  story  having  been  cut  into  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection,  it  appeared  that  the  heart  of  the 
wall  and  breast  was  composed  of  dry  brick 
rubble.”  They  accordingly  awarded,  “that 
the  party-walls  of  the  houses  in  question  have 
not  been  built  of  sound  bricks  or  of  stone,  or 
of  such  bricks  and  stone  together,  laid  in  and 
with  mortar  or  cement  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  solid  work,  as  alleged  by  the  said 
Robert  Sibley  in  his  said  information  ; and  we 
do  hereby  direct  the  said  William  Watkins 
forthwith  to  pull  down  the  party-xvalls  in  ques- 
tion.” 

ATTACHED  AND  OFFICE  BUILD1N0S. — 
surveyors’  FEES. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Browne,  surveyor  of  the  district 
of  Greenwich,  submitted  the  following  re- 
quisition : — “ With  regard  to  certain  additions 
made  to  buildings  of  the  first  class  and  fourth- 
rate,  more  particularly  shewn  by  an  accompany- 
ing plan:  Whereas  it  is  provided  in  schedule 
C,  part  1,  under  the  head  of  “ Rule  for  ascer- 
taining area,”  that  the  area  of  every  building 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  squares 
contained  in  the  surface  of  any  floor,  &c.,  at  or 
above  the  principal  entrance,  &c.,  but  exclud- 
ing from  such  surface  the  area  of  any  attached 
building  or  office,  &c. ; and,  whereas,  it  is  also 
provided  in  schedule  L,  that  “for  every  attached 
or  detached  building,  distinctly  rated  (except 
any  such  attached  or  detached  building  built 
at  the  same  time  as  the  building  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  carried  up  and  covered  in  within 
twenty-one  days  after  such  building  shall  have 
been  covered  in  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act),  such  fee  as  is  hereby  imposed  in  respect 
of  additions  to,  or  alterations  of  buildings,  of 
the  rate  to  which  such  attached  or  detached 
buildings  shall  belong,”  then  follows  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  for  such  works. 

Now  I,  the  said  R.  P.  Browne,  having  much 
doubt  upon  the  construction  of  the  above 
clauses,  request  the  award  and  direction  of  the 
official  referees  of  metropolitan  buildings  to 
the  following  questions,  to  guide  me  in  the  just 
discharge  of  my  official  duties: — 

First.  Whether  to  a building  of  the  first  class 
and  fourth-rate,  a kitchen  building,  one  story 
high,  may  be  erected,  if  carried  up  at  the  same 
time  as  the  main  building,  or  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  roof  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  covered  in,  without  increasing  the  rate  of 
the  house  to  which  such  kitchen  belongs. 

Secondly.  Whether  to  a similar  structure  a 
building  of  two  stories  may  be  erected,  if 
carried  up  and  covered  in  within  twenty-one 
days  after  the  roof  of  the  main  building  shall 
have  been  covered  in,  without  increasing  the 
rate  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong. 

Thirdly.  If  both  cannot,  may  either  of  them 
be  carried  up  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one 
days  from  the  roof  of  the  main  building  being 
covered  in,  by  notice  being  given  to  me  for  an 
addition  to  the  main  building. 

Fourthly.  Whether  1 should  be  entitled  to  a 
fee  of  10s.  for  an  addition  to  a fourth-rate 
building  in  either  of  the  above  three  cases. 

Fifthly.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“ attached  buildings  or  offices.” 

The  referees  determined, — “ Upon  the  first 
point  submitted, — that  the  one  story  ‘ kitchen 
building’  is  an  office  belonging  to  the  main 
building,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  area  of 
every  building  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  squares,  contained  in  the  surface  of 
any  floor  which  shall  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  squares  at  or  above  the  principal 
entrance  to  such  building,  but  excluding  from 
such  surface  the  area  of  any  attached  building 
or  office  area,  balcony,  or  open  portico,  the 


kitchen  building  in  question,  whether  commu- 
nicating or  not  by  an  internal  opening  with 
the  main  building,  may  be  built  with  the  main 
building,  without  increasing  the  rate  of  such 
main  building. 

Upon  the  second  point  submitted, — That  a 
building  of  two  stories  cannot  bo  erected  in 
the  manner  shewn  in  the  plan  and  section  re- 
ferred to  in  the  requisition,*  if  carried  up  and 
covered  in  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
roof  of  the  main  building  shall  have  been  co- 
vered in,  without  increasing  the  rate  of  the 
building,  being  a building  of  the  first  or  dwell- 
ing-house class,  to  which  such  addition  may  be 
made. 

Upon  the  third  point  submitted, — That  an 
addition  may  be  made  to  a building  of  the  first 
or  dwelling-house  class  after  the  roof  thereof 
shall  have  been  covered  in,  upon  notice  being 
given  to  the  surveyor  of  the  district  for  an  ad- 
dition to  such  building,  but  no  such  addition, 
as  that  set  forth  in  the  second  point  submitted, 
may  be  made  by  raising  a second  story  upon 
the  walls  of  a kitchen  building,  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  point  submitted,  until  the  same  period 
shall  have  elapsed  after  the  covering  in  of  the 
roof  of  such  kitchen  huilding. 

Upon  the  fourth  point  submitted, — That  the 
district  surveyor  would  be  entitled  to  a fee  of 
10s.  or  15s.,  as  provided  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  stories  of  the  fourth-rate  building,  being  of 
the  first  class,  to  which  any  addition  may  be 
made  of  the  kind,  or  under  any  of  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  second  and  third  points 
submitted. 

Upon  the  fifth  point  submitted, — That  an 
‘attached  building’  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  is  a building  in 
the  same  occupation  with  a main  or  principal 
building,  and  separated  therefrom  by  one  of 
its  inclosing  walls,  without  any  doorway  or 
other  internal  communication  with  the  main 
building.” 


SCENERY  AND  DECORATIONS  OF 
THEATRES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art 
Society,  Mr.  Geo.  Cooper  in  the  chair,  the 
second  portion  of  a paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  by  Mr.  Dwyer.  The  subject  was  resumed 
with  an  examination  of  the  advantages  deriva- 
ble from  placing  the  scenery  obliquely  on  the 
stage,  referring  of  course  to  the  wings  and 
set-scenes,  the  flats  or  back-scenes  being  in 
the  usual  position.  Some  difficulties  in  per- 
spective having  been  alluded  to,  it  was  stated 
that  for  drawing-rooms  and  apartments,  the 
scenery  ought  to  be  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  the  ground-plan  of  what  is  to  be  represented. 
This  would  enable  actors  to  enter  or  take 
leave  in  a complete  manner;  they  would  not 
be  observable  by  those  in  the  side-boxes  when 
approaching  or  lingering  for  that  purpose,  and 
their  voices  would  reverberate  and  be  carried 
into  the  body  of  tbe  theatre.  A scene  in  the 
“Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  now  being  performed 
at  the  Adel  phi,  was  described  as  an  example, 
and  also  as  clearly  shewing  that  with  some 
attention  to  ground-plan  in  setting  out  an  in- 
terior, together  with  an  introduction  of  bay 
windows,  octagonal  recesses,  doors  in  appro- 
priate places,  &c.,  the  variety  and  perfection  of 
scenery  would  be  greatly  advanced. 

Mr.  Dwyer  than  directed  attention  to  the 
principles  of  design,  which  he  considered  as 
mainly  divisible  into  two  classes,  ideal  and 
constructive;  the  former  embodying  certain 
characteristics  without  reference  to  natural 
laws,  and  the  latter  demanding  strict  attention 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition 
in  art.  Ideality,  it  was  said,  had  in  some  Ex- 
travaganzas been  developed  in  a surprising  and 
ingenious  manner,  and  delicate  conceptions  in 
a refined  taste  were  frequently  introduced  with 
that  remarkable  freedom  peculiar  to  the  School 
of  Art. 

Some  chalk  sketches,  designed  for  the 
scenery  to  the  “Enchanted  Forest,”  lately  per- 
formed at  the  Lyceum,  were  exhibited  as  illus- 
trations of  the  vigorous  manner  and  spirit  of 
this  class  of  compositions.  Constructive  de- 
sign was  described  as  necessary  to  Archi- 
tectural subjects.  The  opinions  of  Professor 
Cockerell  and  others  were  quoted  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  artistic  talent,  together  with 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of 


remote  ages,  which  are  frequently  displayed 
in  our  theatres ; and  the  reader  suggested 
that  if  the  attention  of  the  students  in  deco- 
rative art  at  the  Government  School  of 
Design  were  directed  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  better  scenic  productions,  having  the 
beauty  and  principles  of  design  explained, 
this  would  be  found  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

He  regretted  that  many  admirable  works  of 
Art,  executed  for  Theatres,  should  have  had 
such  a transient  existence,  leaving  scarcely  a 
trace  behind  them.  The  creative  fancy  and 
design  in  numerous  instances  ought  to  have 
been  preserved  at  any  cost ; and  he  argued 
that  students  in  Art  would,  in  a careful  con- 
templation of  scenery,  realize  more  freshness 
and  originality  in  ideal  and  constructive  de- 
sign than  from  any  other  class  of  examples. 
Knowing  its  power  and  the  vast  unexplored 
range,  he  felt  an  earnest  desire  that  scene 
painting  should  be  fully  and  properly  estima- 
ted. Engraved  examples  might  offer  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  most  ingenious 
fancies  of  the  most  eminent  Artists. 

Perspective,  the  reader  observed,  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  perfection  in 
scenic  effects,  and  he  alluded  to  the  defects 
which  ordinarily  appear  in  set-scenes,  from 
their  being  made  up  of  various  parts,  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  stage,  each  part  drawn, 
probably,  at  a different  perspective  angle.  The 
peculiar  manner  of  treating  perspective  for 
theatrical  purposes  was  explained.  While  the 
situation  of  spectators  varies  gieatly,  the  treat- 
ment must  necessarilybe  imperfect.  It  is,  there- 
fore, usual  to  set  out  scenery  with  two  points 
of  sight,  but  he  preferred,  in  architectural  sub- 
jects, to  have  three,  and  to  have  them  placed 
near  the  centre,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  opposition  in  the  horizontal  features  of  the 
wings,  whereby  the  scenes  frequently  are  made 
to  appear  hoisted.  Scenes  shewing  ground  in 
erspective,  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  visi- 
le junction  of  the  wings  and  the  floor,  thus 
disturbing  the  illusion  of  distance  attempted 
by  the  artist ; and  he  would  tint  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  scene  with  colour  similar  to  that  of 
the  stage.  Architectural  drop-scenes  were  fre- 
quently objectionable  from  the  same  cause, 
and  he  maintained  that  they  should  never  be 
thus  applied,  but  only  as  pictures  within 
frames,  if  at  all. 

The  effect  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective 
was  adverted  to,  and  the  softening  influences 
of  colour  in  aerial  perspective  were  described 
as  pertaining  to  tbe  highest  order  of  artistic 
talent.  Scenes  of  this  kind  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  parts,  the  flats  representing  sky  and 
extreme  distance,  while  the  middle  distance 
and  fore-ground  are  broken  into  perspective 
forms.  Float-lights  being  placed  behind  these 
parts,  impart  brilliant  effects  that  no  colouring 
can  attain  to,  resembling  the  sunny  spots  of  a 
landscape. 

Linear  perspective  required,  it  was  said, 
very  great  consideration,  and  failures  in  street 
architecture,  and  similar  subjects,  are  often 
evident  to  the  least  initiated  observer.  The 
artist,  however,  has  to  contend  with  serious 
disadvantages  from  not  being  permitted  to 
set  out  this  class  of  scercs  upon  the  stage 
instead  of  in  the  painting-room,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  produced  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  judging  of  their  merits; 
Street  architecture  offers  a peculiar  difficulty 
from  the  actors  influencing  the  scale  by  their 
comparative  size ; this  illustrates  the  absurdity 
of  placing  a facade  of  the  National  Gallery  or 
other  well-known  building  within  tbe  area  of 
a theatrical  scene,  without  a proper  regard  to 
distance.  As  an  instance  of  a favourable  effect, 
he  named  a scene  in  the  “SchoolforScheming,” 
at  the  Haymarket,  representing  portions  of 
streets  abutting  on  the  quay,  at  Boulogne, 
which  he  considered  far  removed  from  a com- 
mon-place effect,  and  that  it  also  testified 
what  might  be  obtained  by  placing  scenery 
obliquely. 

Mr.  Dwyer  next  alluded  to  the  taste  and 
refinement  Madame  Vestris  had  first  presented 
to  the  public  in  her  drawing-room  scenes, 
elegantly  and  completely  furnished,*  and  he 
also  mentioned  with  commendation  some 
interiors  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  in  a 
similar  spirit.  He  admired  this  perfect  kind 
of  representation,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  extended  to  ex- 


The  plan  shews  a communication  with  the  main  building  on  * Attributable,  os  at  the  I laymarktt,  probably,  to  the  superin- 
both  floors.  ten  deuce  of  Mr.  1'lanchC,— Ei>. 
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teriors,  garden  scenes,  &c.  and  he  referred  to 
the  garden  scene  to  the  “ Lady  of  Lyons,”  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  in  which  the  stage  is  covered 
with  a painted  cloth  imitative  of  gravel  walks, 
grass  plots,  shrubberies,  &c.  producing  toge- 
ther a very  superior  effect.  In  a snow  scene  in 
the  “ Battle  of  Life,”  at  the  Lyceum,  the  stage 
was  covered  with  painted  canvas  very  success- 
fully, and  in  the  “ Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  the 
scene  of  a village  church,  with  well-worn 
paths,  &c.  similarly  treated,  was  equally  skilful 
and  pleasing. 

The  reader  commented  upon  the  fits  and 
starts  usual  to  these  matters,  stating  that  the 
better  scenes  were  exceptions,  while  the  im- 
perfect school  retained  the  predominance.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  illusions 
ever  depicted,  he  described  a scene,  introduced 
in  the  opera  of  “ Acis  and  Galatea.”  The  last 
scene  in  the  ballet  of  “Coralia,”  at  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  was  also  fully  described  as  an  eminent 
example  of  scenic  display. 

He  then  noticed  the  machinery  pertaining 
to  theatres,  and  recommended  the  use  of 
painted  canvas  placed  on  rollers  sufficiently 
lofty  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  series  of 
curved,  scolloped,  and  straight  fly  borders, 
ordinarily  representing  sky,  &c.  He  next  re- 
viewed the  inconsistencies  which  occur  in 
scenerv,  and  properties,  being  of  a different 
period  in  character  and  style  to  that  of  histo- 
rical dramas,  mentioning  a scene  in  “ Lucia 
de  Lammermoor,”  at  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  It  represents  a Norman  in- 
terior furnished  with  one  chair  of  modern 
French  style,  and  one  table  of  doubtful  period, 
the  story  of  the  opera  being  in  1669.  He 
contended  that  those  adjuncts  are  important, 
and  that  if  costume,  manners,  and  customs  are 
rendered  faithfully,  properties  should  receive 
equal  attention.  The  progress  in  matters  of 
costume  from  the  time  of  Garrick  was  noticed, 
and  the  properties  introduced  by  John  Kemble, 
Planch6,  and  others,  were  mentioned  with  en- 
comiums. The  increasing  taste  of  actors 
shewn  in  careful  dressing  and  wearing  apparel 
with  a bearing  in  accordance  with  the  period 
represented,  was  also  favourably  commended, 
as  displaying  research  and  accurate  study  of 
their  art.  Mr.  Dwyer  drew  attention  to  the 
force  with  which  the  varieties  of  colours  in 
dresses  may  be  developed,  by  having  regard  to 
the  background  and  to  the  position  of  the 
actors.  An  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the 
elevated  taste  and  artistic  arrangements  which 
Mr.  Macready  had  frequently  shewn  in  group- 
ings and  tableaux,  and  he  concluded  with  the 
expression  of  a desire  to  find  a proper  feeling 
more  generally  established  between  the  artists, 
actors,  and  managers,  so  that  the  capabilities 
of  combined  talents  might  produce  results 
at  once  gratifying,  elevating,  and  promotive  of 
the  welfare  of  the  arts. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ARCHIBALD  STMPSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

Mu.  Simpson,  who  has  contributed  con- 
spicuously to  the  adornment  of  Aberdeen,  his 
native  city,  was  born  in  the  year  1790  ; and, 
at  the  period  of  his  decease,  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  57th  year.  Ilis  father,  a respectable 
merchant,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a liberal 
education,  at  the  Grammar  School  and 
Marischal  College.  According  to  a notice  of 
him  by  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal , 
he  early  evinced  a decided  partiality  for  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Massie,  builder,  in  this  city, 
and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Lugar,  architect,  in  London. 
He  subsequently  visited  Italy,  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  study  of  the  monuments  of 
classic  art,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  These 
studies  were  accompanied  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  best  writers  on  architecture. 
His  preparatory  studies  completed,  Mr.  Simp- 
son resolved  to  establish  himself  as  an  archi- 
tect in  his  native  city.  Although,  latterly, 
eminently  successful,  his  professional  career 
was  by  no  means  unknown  to  early  struggles  ; 
but  from  the  time  he  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  taste  and  talents,  his  business 
progressively  increased,  and  be  at  length 
reached  the  highest  status  of  bis  profession. 
He  practised  in  all  styles  of  architecture — the 
classic  and  gothic,  the  ecclesiastical,  institu- 
tional, baronial,  and  domestic.  Of  these,  nu- 
merous specimens  are  to  be  found.  To 
enumerate  them  all  is  impracticable;  we  give 


a list  of  the  principal : — In  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen— Marischal  College,  the  Public  Rooms, 
Royal  Infirmary,  Market,  and  Market-street 
which  gives  an  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  from  the  Quays,  so  long  a desideratum; 
the  Post-office,  Mechanics’  Hall,  East  Church, 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Albyn-place,  St.  Andrew’s 
Chapel,  Free  Churches  in  Belmont-street, 
Athenamm,  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Town 
and  County  Bank,  Medical  Society  Hall, 
Lunatic  Asylum,  North  of  Scotland  Assur- 
ance Office,  Oldmaehar  Free  Church,  Bell’s 
Schools,  Frederick-street,  &c.  He  alsoplanned 
Bon- Accord-square  and  Terrace.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, too,  was  the  first  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
recently-contemplated  city  improvements  ; and 
his  ideas  will,  doubtless,  be  found  of  great 
value,  when  circumstances  favour  that  im- 
portant undertaking.  Mr.  Simpson  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  Church  of  Elgin,  General 
Anderson’s  Institution  there,  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon’s  schools  at  Huntly,  the  rebuilding  of 
part  of  Gordon  Castle,  and  the  chapel  attached 
to  it.  lie  planned  and  executed,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  mansion-houses  ofBoath 
and  Glenferness,  Morayshire  ; Newe,  Murtle, 
Meldruin,  Heathcot,  Park,  Durris,  Drum- 
innor,  Putachie,  Crimonmogate,  Scotstown, 
Haddo,  Lessendrutn,  Thainston,  Carnousie, 
Craig,  Pittodrie  and  Tullos,  Aberdeenshire  ; 
Stracathro  and  Letham,  Forfarshire.  Latterly, 
he  planned  the  Free  Church  at  Rothesay,  the 
additions  to  Skene-house,  and,  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  he  was  occupied  with  plans  for  the 
railway  terminus  in  this  city.  In  addition  to 
the  works  above  enumerated,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  Mr.  Simpson’s  rebuilding  of 
the  bridge  across  the  Spey,  at  Fochabers. 

Mr.  Ramsay  says, — “ The  extensive  business 
which  Mr.  Simpson  thus  enjoyed,  was  entirely 
the  reward  of  his  undoubted  genius  and  taste. 
He  was  imbued  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm, 
and  the  finest  feeling  for  art.  He  had  great 
tact  in  the  adaptation  of  his  designs  to  any 
given  circumstances;  and  where  difficulties 
occurred,  no  man  could  display  more  adroit- 
ness in  surmounting  them.  He  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  accommodating  the  style  of  his 
works  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, and  to  the  character  of  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Thus,  when  at 
one  time  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  new 
Marischal  College  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Free  Churches,  in  Belmont-street,  he 
designed  a magnificent  classical  building,  with 
an  expansive  and  imposing  front,  and  lofty 
dome,  admirably  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
great  artistic  effect  of  which  the  situation  was 
susceptible.  But  when  this  site  was  afterwards 
abandoned  for  that  on  which  Marischal  College 
now  stands,  his  design  was  altogether  different. 
Then  he  chose  the  cloistral,  or  monastic  style, 
which  was  unquestionably  the  best  adapted  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  retired  site  of  the  build- 
ing ; while  it  harmonized  with  the  character 
of  an  academic  institution.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  old  site  in  Belmont-street  was 
again  to  be  occupied  by  a public  building — 
comprising  three  of  the  Free  Churches.  In 
this  case  the  funds  were  rather  limited.  An 
erection  in  the  classic  style  was  impracticable. 
Such  a building  as  Marischal  College  would 
have  been  sadly  misplaced.  But  true  to  the 
genius  loci,  Mr.  Simpson  adopted  the  style  of 
ecclesiastical  gothic,  so  moulding  it  to  circum- 
stances, as  to  take  advantage  of  the  very  same 
peculiarities  of  situation  which  would  have 
given  so  much  effect  to  a building  in  the  classic 
style.  There  was  still  the  long-drawn  hori- 
zontal line  ; while  the  effect  which  would  have 
been  secured  by  the  lofty  dome,  was  sustained 
by  the  tapering  spire.  These  remarks  will, 
pel  haps,  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  professional 
genius  and  skill.  Of  both  he  has  left  many 
enduring  monuments,  which  make  us  proud  to 
claim  him  as  a native  of  Aberdeen.  We  feel 
that  we  scarcely  exaggerate  his  merits,  when 
we  say,  that  some  of  his  best  works,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  will  not  suffer  by  a compa- 
rison with  those  of  another  architect,  also  a 
son  of  Bon-Accord,  the  distinguished  Gibbs. 
The  work  of  both,  although  by  no  means 
the  happiest  of  either,  happens  to  be  conjoined 
in  our  East  and  West  Churches.” 


Competition.  — Plans  are  wanted  for 
schools  at  Bermondsey  for  300  children,  with 
residence  for  teachers  : see  advertisement. 


IRON-WORK  IN  MASONRY. 

FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

April  13th. — Mr.  French  in  the  chair.  A 
communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Blacket, 
architect,  accompanied  by  a drawing  and  de- 
scription of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Camper- 
down,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  erected  by 
him, — with  one  exception,  the  only  church  in 
that  part  which  has  a chancel.  The  Bishop 
of  Tasmania  was  elected  an  hon.  fellow.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Rogers  read  a paper  upon  a singular 
alchemical  MS.,  enriched  with  illumination 
of  curious  style.  One  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  book,  is  the  “ Rota”  of  Ray- 
mond Lullius,  well  executed  on  pieces  of 
vellum,  and  let  into  the  interior  of  the  binding. 
Mr.  J.  West  laid  upon  the  table  a large  col- 
lection of  drawings  made  by  him  during  a 
continental  tour.  He  first  went  to  Antwerp, 
and  commenced  walking  at  Liege,  proceeding 
by  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  then  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Heidel- 
burg,  &c.,  through  Switzerland  by  Zurich, 
crossing  Mont  St.  Gothard,  visiting  Milan, 
Padua,  Venice,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Bologna, 
and  Florence,  to  Rome.  All  the  guide  books 
represent  the  journey  as  formidable ; in  none 
are  the  expenses  estimated  at  less  than  80/. 
The  artist  in  question  was  absent  fourteen 
weeks,  and  it  cost  him  32/.  We  mention  this 
as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Mallcott, 
“ On  Masonry.”  He  observed  that  the  failures 
attendant  upon  employing  iron  cramps  in  ma- 
sonry were  too  well-known  to  require  any 
lengthened  remarks  from  him.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  forbade  the  use  of  them  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  but  permitted  them  if  within 
nine  inches  of  air  (See  “ Parentalia,”  page 
286).  The  writer,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  at  all, 
and  he  regretted  to  find  among  architects  of 
the  present  day,  their  constant  employment. 
He  then  stated,  that  when  he  constructed  the 
domes  to  the  turrets  of  the  wiDgs  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  in  Trafalgar-square,  neither 
iron  cramps,  nor  iron  chain  bars  or  cross  bars 
were  used,  nor  were  they  in  the  bell-turret  of 
the  Temple  Church,  recently  built  by  him. 
The  stones  were  so  worked,  that  when  placed 
in  their  several  positions,  they  overlapped  each 
other  (and  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  penetrating),  forming  a continuous 
band  from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  the  finial 
was  then  put  on,  which  completed  the  spire, 
forming  a key-stone  and  tie  to  all.  Mr.  Mall- 
cott stated  he  was  not  aware  of  a stone  dome 
being  so  constructed  before ; he  believed  that 
the  chain  bar  or  cross  bar  was  always  used. 

Mr.  Combes  informed  the  meeting  that  the 
churchwardens  of  West  Ham  Church,  Essex, 
were  about  to  destroy  two  of  the  original 
columns  and  arches  to  benefit  a wooden  gal- 
lery! and  that  the  ancient  inn,  known  as  the 
“ Spotted  Dog,”  was  to  be  pulled  down.  The 
magnificent  altar  in  Reigate  Church,  Surrey, 
was  also  alluded  to,  in  consequence  of  its  now 
being  destroyed. 


St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Winchester. — 
This  edifice,  just  now  completed,  deserves 
some  further  mention  than  was  made  of  it  the 
week  before  last,  under  our  head  of  “ Notes  in 
the  Provinces.”  It  is  a lofty  and  massive 
building  of  stone  (with  tiled  roofs),  in  the 
early  pointed  style.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  engaged  tower  on  the  9outh  side  of  the 
nave,  to  receive  a spire,  180  feet  in  height. 
We  have  seen  only  the  outside  ourselves,  but 
a correspondent  tells  us  that  the  nave  and 
aisles  have  open  timber  roofs,  all  of  good  pro- 
portions ; that  there  are  no  encumbrances  of 
galleries,  and  that  the  seats  are  open,  and  kept 
low.  The  chancel  and  parvises  are  well 
proportioned,  and  the  detail  good.  The  win- 
dows display  considerable  variety.  Mr.  Elms- 
lie  is  the  architect.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  spoken  of  as  being  not  so  satisfactory  in 
effect  as  might  be  desired. 

The  Queen’s  Monument  at  Guernsey. 
— We  understand  that  the  committee  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument  in  commemoration 
of  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Guernsey,  have  made 
choice  of  a plan  for  the  building,  but  have  not 
yet  determined  on  the  site.  A competitor 
complains  to  us  that  the  letter  containing  his 
name  was  opened.  We  do  not  remember  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement. 
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MODE  OF  OPENING  CARRIAGE  GATES  FROM  WITHIN. 


MODE  OF  OPENING  CARRIAGE-GATES 
FROM  THE  INSIDE  OF  LODGE. 

Sib, — Some  time  ago  I addressed  a letter 
to  you,  asking  information  respecting  the  best 
method  of  opening  an  entrance  or  carriage-gale 
from  the  inside  of  a lodge.  Nut  seeing  any 
plan  suggested,  I venture  to  send  you  one  I 
have  thought  of,  and  intend  adopting.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  plan  you  will  perceive,  which- 
ever wav  the  fly-wheel.  A,  is  turned,  all  the 
cog-wheels  are  set  in  motion,  and  the  gate 
would  open  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case 
may  he.  Of  course,  stops  would  be  fixed  to 
prevent  it  swinging  back  too  far.  The  latch 
being  a simple  affair,  I have  not  shewn  it  in 
the  drawing. — I am,  Sir,  &c..  II.  S. 

Reference. 

A Fly-wheel. 

B Small  cog-wheel. 

C Larger  ditto. 

D Cushions  for  shaft.  E Shaft 

F Small  bevilled  cog-wheel. 

G Larger  ditto,  fixed  to  the  gate. 

H Gate,  about  9 feet  6 inches  wide. 

I Gate-post. 

K Line  of  carriage  road. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects:  — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  architects,  feeling 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  establishing  a 
benevolent  fund,  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  the  profession,  de- 
sire to  suggest  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  the  formation  of  such  a fund. 
The  very  slender  means  afforded  by  existing 
institutions,  which,  upon  careful  inquiry,  prove 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  numbers  seeking  relief, 
certainly  render  it  imperative  that  the  archi- 
tects of  England,  forming,  a9  they  do,  so  nu- 
merous a body,  should  possess  a benevolent 
fund  of  their  own,  and  that  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  from  the  high  position 
it  occupies,  should  secure  this  advantage  to  the 
profession.  It  is  therefore  that  we  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  to  so  desirable  and 
worthy  an  object,  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  council  will  take  such  steps  as  they 
mpyolepm  necessary  to  establish  the  fund.” 

It  signed  by  thirty-four  architects. 


PROPOSED  WINDOW  AT  ST.  MARY’S 
OXFORD. 

The  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  and  his  parishioners,  re- 
specting the  right  to  put  up  a memorial  window 
seems  now  in  a fair  way  of  being  settled.  The 
vicar’s  opinion  was,  that  the  right  to  sanction 
the  erection  of  the  window  rested  in  him,  with 
the  consent  of  the  churchwardens,  without  re- 
ference to  the  parishioners.  The  parishioners 
disputed  this,  relying  on  the  following  opinion 
of  a legal  authority: — “As  churchwardens 
may  not  deface,  demolish,  or  remove  any  thing 
already  existing  in  the  fabric,  or  utensils  of 
the  church,  so  neither  can  they  add  any  thing 
new  thereto  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
parishioners , and  (if  it  affects  the  interior  of 
the  church)  of  the  ordinary  ; for  as  we  have 
before  seen,  lie  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  fit 
and  decent  to  be  put  up  in  the  church  ; and, 
if  the  churchwarden  should  add  any  thing  with- 
out the  consent  of  sucli  parlies,  it  might  he 
taken  down,  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
ordinary,  and  the  charges  for  the  same  be  dis- 
allowed by  the  parishioners.” 

The  vicar  has  now  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Oxford  Herald,  giving  the  result  of  an  appli- 
cation to  his  bishop,  and  as  it  is  a question 
which  might  often  arise,  we  think  it.  useful  to 
quote  the  bishop’s  statement.  It  is  to  the 
effect,  “that  none  of  them  — Incumbent, 
Churchwardens,  or  Parishioners,  in  vestry 
or  otherwise —have  the  legal  right  alleged; 
but  in  strictness  a Faculty  only  can  give  power 
desired,  of  making  an  alteration  in  a Church  : 
that  nevertheless,  the  application  fora  Faculty 
may  often  be  omitted,  to  save  expense  : and 
that  in  this  case,  it  is  a very  fitting  course  for  a 
clergyman  to  consult  his  Vestry  ; not  that  his 
doing  so  invests  either  him  or  them  with  new 
powers,  and  beyond  those  which  they  by  law 
possess,  but  as  an  act  of  friendly  confidence,  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a Faculty 
need  or  need  not  he  applied  for.” 

His  lordship  adds — “ in  your  present  case, 
you  may  either  submit  the  designs  to  me  for 
my  approval,  and  to  the  parish  for  theirs, 
either  collectively  in  vestry,  or  in  any  other 

way, or  you  may  apply  to  my  Court  for  a 

Faculty.” 

Accordingly,  the  vicar  proposes  to  submit 
the  designs  to  the  parishioners  “ in  vestry,” 
forthwith. 


THE  NEW  CARLTON  CLUB-HOUSE. 

On  the  other  side  we  give  a view  of  the  new 
building  now  rising  in  Pull  Mall,  for  the  use  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  and  which  will  materially  in- 
crease the  magnificence  of  this  rendezvous  of 
fine  structures. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  in 
1845,  that  after  a competition  of  designs,  the 
result  of  which  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
committee,  the  election  of  an  architect  was  de- 
cided by  vote  for  individuals,  each  member 
being  left  at  liberty  to  place  in  the  hallotting- 
box  the  name  of  the  architect  he  preferred. 

The  majority  of  votes  proved  to  he  for  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  and  Mr.  G.  Busevi,  who  were 
then  engaged  together  on  the  Conservative 
Club-house,  and  who  had  made  it  known  among 
their  friends  that  they  desired  to  he  voted  for 
jointly. 

The  club,  however,  postponed  deciding  upon 
taking  any  active  course  in  respect  to  their 
new  building  for  some  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Basevi  met  with  his  Untimely  death  : 
this  was  in  October,  1845.  It  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  I84G  that  the  club  decided  on 
building.  The  committee,  being  left  to  take 
sucli  course  as  they  thought  proper  in  respect 
to  the  architect,  decided ' on  retaining  Mr. 
Smirke,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
friend ; and  under  his  direction,  therefore, 
the  building  is  being  erected. 

Tenders  were  obtained  from  six  builders  in 
September  last ; Mr.  Grissell’s  was  the  lowest, 
and  was  adopted.  It  amounted  to  19,000/.  for 
the  new  wing  only,  which  the  contractor  is 
hound  to  complete  next  October. 

The  fronts  are  of  Caen  stone,  the  shafts  of 
all  the  pillars  and  pi  lusters  are  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  the  rod  tint  of  which  will 
have  a good  effect.  The  new  wing  now  in  pro- 
gress consists,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  a spacious 
coffee  room  90  feet  by  36  feet.  Beneath  it 
are  two  floors  of  offices.  Above  it  on  the  first 
floor  are  a house  dinner-room  29  feet  by 
28  feet,  with  waiters’-room  adjoining;  and  a 
billiard-room  36  feet  by  26  feet,  with  a room 
for  members  to  wash  in.  On  an  upper  floor  is 
another  billiard-room  in  connection  with  the 
future  smoking-room,  and  some  apartments  for 
servants. 

We  are  informed  that  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  intended  new  building, 
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which  we  need  scarcely  say  will  be  on  the  site 
of  the  present  house,  is  not  yet  definitively 
settled. 

The  extent  of  the  front  in  Pall  Mall,  is  133 
feet,  and  the  height  is  70  feet. 

The  general  design,  our  readers  will  ob- 
serve, is  adopted  from  that  of  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Eton  College  Chapel  improvements 
and  extensive  alterations  have  been  commen- 
ced. The  whole  of  the  interior  is  to  be  re- 
modelled throughout,  as  we  said  some  time 
ago.  A temporary  wooden  church,  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  for  nearly  1,000  per- 
sons, has  just  been  erected  on  the  College  eyot, 
for  the  use  of  the  school  (which  now  numbers 
between  700  and  800  boys)  and  the  public. 
The  expense  of  its  erection,  including  the  use 

of  the  materials,  was  800/. The  munificent 

sum  of  1,000/.  it  is  said,  has  been  given  by  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  lloublon,  of  Peasemore,  Berks, 
for  the  erection  of  a chapel  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Wantage  Union  Workhouse. 

A public  meeting  has  been  called  at 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  restoration  and  im- 
provement of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  there. 

A proposal  has  been  circulated  by  Mr. 

R.  C.  Lucas,  the  sculptor,  a native  of  Salis- 
bury, to  restore  to  the  chantry  and  tomb  of 
Wm.  Wykeham,  at  Winchester,  the  statues 
which  formerly  occupied  the  niches.  The 
possibility  of  doing  so  Mr.  Lucas  grounds  on 
discoveries  which  he  has  made  amongst  the 
numerous  fragments  of  statues  which  are 

lying  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. The 

erection  of  an  asylum  in  Somerset  for  prison- 
ers on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  in  contemplation. A new  church  is 

being  erected  at  Bishop  Sutton,  in  the  parish 

of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset. St.  Donat’s 

church,  Monmouthshire,  is  about  to  be  re- 
stored.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 

aisle  in  the  parish  church  at  Forthampton, 
Gloucestershire,  was  laid  on  Monday  week  be- 
fore last. — —The  city  of  Worcester  is  to  join 
with  the  county  in  building  an  asylum  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pauper  lunatics  belong- 
ing to  both. A college,  it  is  rumoured,  is 

about  to  be  established  in  North  Wales,  to  be 
called  the  “ Powis  College,”  as  a testimonial 
to  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The  site,  however,  is 
not  yet  fixed  upon. Schools  capable  of  re- 

ceiving 500  scholars  have  been  erected  at 

Littleport,  Isle  of  Ely,  near  the  church. 

Our  readers  will  have,  ere  now,  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  another  of  our  original  ex- 
amples of  Elizabethan  architecture, "jBrandes- 
ton  Hal),  Suffolk,  which  had  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  three  centuries,  and  was  in  course 
of  receiving  a new  lease  of  existence  by 
elaborate  restoration,  being,  at  the  time,  in 
possession  of  the  contractor  and  his  workmen, 
who  occupied  apartments  in  the  building. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  20,000/.  though,  in 

fact,  irreparable. St.  Olave’s  Bridge, 

Yarmouth,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  so  little  done  since  1842,  when  it 
was  declared  by  an  engineer  to  be  in  so  dan- 
gerous and  ruinous  a state  that  repair  would 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  re-erection,  is  likely 
at  last  to  be  rebuilt,  as  the  Yarmouth  haven 
and  pier  commissioners  have  voted  the  sum  of 
500/.  to  assist  the  magistrates  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  in  the  expense  of  re-erection,  which, 
however,  is  estimated  at  3,500/.  of  which  1 ,000/. 

were  looked  for  from  the  commissioners. 

Ten  houses  were  burnt  down  at  Diss,  Norfolk, 

on  the  29th  ult. The  proposed  North  Beach 

Esplanade  and  Terrace,  at  Yarmouth,  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  C. 
Cory,  of  that  town.  The  esplanade  is  in- 
tended to  be  at  first  500  feet  in  length.  The 
terrace  is  to  be  constructed  on  a concrete  wall 
8 feet  below,  and  10  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  beach.  In  the  centre  will  be  semi- 
circular projections.  There  will  be  about 
twenty  houses  immediately  fronting  the  sea 
alongside  the  terrace,  and  behind  these,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  New-road,  forty  more.  The 
houses  are  intended  to  be  of  a superior  cha- 
racter, especially  those  on  the  esplanade.  Mr. 
Scoles  is  the  architect. There  are  con- 

siderable improvements  in  progress  at  Bever- 
ley, where  one  manufactory  of  Mr.  Crosskill’s 
(iron-founder), for  100  mechanics,  will  consume 


upwards  of  700,000  bricks,  besides  stonework, 
in  the  erection,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Stamford,  builders,  of  Bever- 
ley. In  the  same  vicinity  other  extensive  pre- 
mises, with  forges,  &c.,  are  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  builder,  of  Beverley,  for 
operative  occupation  by  nearly  100  smiths  and 
others.  The  buildings  altogether  will  cost 

about  9,000/. During  the  year  1846,  says 

the  Manchester  Advertiser,  upwards  of  1,600 
houses  were  built  within  the  borough  of  Man- 
chester, and  besides,  500  more  were  in  course 
of  erection  ; thus  making  provision  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  10,000  additional  inhabitants  ; 
and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  there 
will  be  fully  that  number  erected  during  the 
year  1847.  As  the  building  of  houses  was  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  equally  nu- 
merous, it  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to 
anticipate  a similar  extension  of  the  borough 
during  the  next  decennial  period.  Manchester, 
it  is  thus  anticipated,  will  at  length  become 
only  second  to  London  in  point  of  population. 

The  first  stone  of  an  intended  new  church 

at  Heaton  Mersey  was  laid  on  Monday  week. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Manchester, 

architect. Workmen,  says  the  Liverpool 

IVeekly  News,\vcxz  employed  during  the  whole 
of  last  week  in  taking  down  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  ot  Parker- street,  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  that  extensive  thoroughfare  to  and 
from  Church-street.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, which  will  of  course  fall  on  the 

corporation,  will  he  not  far  off  20,000/. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Balby  was  laid  on  the  20th  ultimo.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  early  pointed  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a chancel  and  nave, 
bell  turret,  vestry,  porch,  and  high  pitched 
slated  roof.  The  material  is  to  be  the  grit- 
stone of  the  vicinity,  with  interior  plastering: 
length  of  building,  73  feet ; breadth  of  nave, 
28  feet  6 inches  ; of  chancel,  20  feet  6 inches  ; 
height  to  ridge,  38  feet;  cost  1,050/.,  exclusive 
of  site,  granted  by  Doncaster  corporation  ; 
sittings  220.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Lister. A large  proportion  of  the  gas  con- 

sumers of  Ashton  have  petitioned  Parliament 
for  the  restriction  of  their  gas  company,  in 
the  new  hill,  to  a maximum  price  of  4s.  6d. 

per  1,000  cubic  feet. The  contracts  for  the 

proposed  new  church  at  Oxton,  are  being  en- 
tered into.  The  cost  of  church  and  parsonage 
house,  with  land,  is  estimated  at  3,000/.,  of 
which  1,000/.  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  King,  rector  of  Woodchurch, 
besides  the  Easter  dues,  towards  the  endow- 
ment. Of  900  sittings,  one-third  are  to  be  free. 

A correspondent  of  a Bradford  paper 

complains  that  the  water  provided  by  the 
Water  Works  Company  there,  often  ‘resem- 
bles such  as  may  be  got  from  a common  clay 
pond.’  The  company  should  be  doomed  to 
drink  such  water  themselves.  The  unwhole- 
some want  of  cleanliness  is  attributed  to  a 
neglect  of  ‘ letting  off’  the  water  for  a proper 

time  each  morning. On  Monday  week  was 

laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Unitarian 
chapel  at  Leeds,  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  late  edifice,  wherein  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Priestley  used  to  officiate  upwards  of  a cen- 
tury ago. A remnant  of  the  aboriginal 

inhabitants  of  Fleetwood,  namely,  the  rab- 
bits, seems  to  be  determined  to  make  a pa- 
triotic stand,  however  hopeless,  against  the 
usurpers  of  their  native  soil.  A tribe  or  co- 
lony have  just  made  a daring  inroad  on  the 
‘town  of  palaces,’  and  triumphantly  pitched 
their  camp  in  ‘ a room  at  the  Euston  Hotel, 
in  that  town,’  which  they  had  previously  un- 
dermined, with  the  skill  for  which  these  pro- 
fessional ‘ sappers  and  miners  ’ have  been  so 
long  celebrated.  The  patriotic  daring  and 
the  scientific  skill  evinced  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  unexpected  ruse, — by  a detach- 
ment only  20  strong,  too, — deserved  a nobler 
coup  de  grace  than  that  which  the  cannibalistic 
denizens  of  the  ‘Euston  Hotel’  are  likely  to 

have  given  the  unwitting  little  interlopers.- 

A cargo  of  Swedish  stone  is  reported  to  have 
arrived  at  Hull  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  Victoria  Dock.  From  its  hardness  and 
durability,  this  stone  is  considered  to  be  better 
fitted  for  the  intended  purpose  than  any  to  be 

found  in  England. From  6th  to  loth  April 

inclusive,  the  amount  of  duty  paid  at  the  port 
of  Hull  on  timber  and  deals,  under  the  new 
tariff,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  the  sum  of 

8,000/. A public  meeting  was  held  at  Hull 

on  Wednesday  week,  when  the  establishment 


of  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  there 

was  determined  on. The  masons  employed 

at  the  Sunderland  Pier,  lately  gave  notice  to 
their  masters  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  27s. 
to  30s.  a week,  intimating  that  unless  this  de- 
mand was  complied  with,  they  would  leave 
their  work.  Only  three  weeks  previously, 
their  wages  were  advanced  from  24s.  to  27s.  a 

week. We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way, 

that  we  have  been  authorized  to  correct  a 
mistake  in  the  paragraph  which  has  been  going 
the  round  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the  turn- 
out of  masons  at  Rochdale.  “ They  have 
had  4s.  6Jd.  per  day  all  winter,  and  they 

have  struck  for  6d.  per  day  more.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Kettle,  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  have  determined  on  the  erection 
of  public  gas-works. The  ancient  obe- 

lisk or  ‘ standing  stone,’  at  Stanwick,  in  the 
parish  of  Nigg,  North  Britain,  was  thrown 
down  and  broken  to  pieces  during  a late  gale. 
This  curious  old  stone,  as  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  aware,  has  various  hieroglyphic  sculp- 
turings  on  its  surface,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  to  commemorate  the  death 
and  burial  of  a Danish  sea-king,  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  Vikingz  was  wrecked  off  the  neigh- 
bouring coast. 


THE  HEALTH  BILL. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  support  of  Lord  Morpeth’s 
Bill.  In  Gloucester,  a petition  to  the  Com- 
mons has  been  prepared,  which  sets  forth : — 

“That  the  provisions  of  that  bill  seem  cal- 
culated greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
streets,  courts,  and  houses  in  which  many  of 
your  petitioners  reside,  by  introducing  a com- 
plete and  efficient  system  of  cleansing,  drain- 
age, and  sewerage,  by  enforcing  the  prompt 
removal  of  all  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  and  other  nuisances,  and  by  se- 
curing a constant,  unlimited,  and  cheap  supply 
of  pure  water. 

“ That  these  improvements,  carried  tho- 
roughly into  effect,  would  protect  the  health, 
prolong  the  lives,  and  improve  the  morals  of 
the  labouring  classes  ; and  would  thus  greatly 
reduce  the  poor  rates,  diminish  the  expense 
of  repressing  and  punishing  crime,  and  render 
the  existing  charities  more  adequate  to  their 
objects. 

“ That,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  judiciously  pro- 
vides that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments may  be  distributed  over  many  years, 
your  petitioners  are  assured,  that  the  annual 
expense  would  be  more  than  defrayed  by  the 
collection  and  profitable  disposal  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sewers  and  the  refuse  of  the  town  ; 
these  valuable  materials  being  now  wasted  in 
polluting  both  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  and 
the  waters  of  the  Severn,  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  fertilizing  the  soil  and  increasing  the 
produce  of  the  adjacent  country.”  And  it 
then  prays  the  House  to  grant  them  a sound 
comprehensive  and  practical  health-bill. 

This  may  serve  as  a precedent  for  other 
towns. 


ADDITIONS  TO  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

A few  nights  since,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  a vote  of  50,000/.  was  asked 
for,  to  defray,  for  the  year  1847,  the  expense 
of  the  works  for  enlarging  and  improving 
Buckingham  Palace, — Mr.  Hume  said,  that 
last  year  he  had  made  an  appeal  to  Lord  J. 
Russell  on  this  subject,  which  had  been  but 
very  little  attended  to.  To  spend  150,000/.  in 
erecting  an  additional  front  to  a palace  in  such 
a situation  was,  he  thought,  throwing  away 
money  very  improvidently.  He  recollected 
that  under  a former  Government  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  undertook  to  re- 
build Buckingham  Palace  for  350,000/.,  and 
afterwards  added  750,000/.  to  the  sum,  and 
now  it  was  proposed  to  add  150,000/.  more.  It 
had  already  cost  more  than  1,000,000/.,  and  it 
was  a miserable  thing  after  all.  The  putting 
up  a front  would,  Jin  his  opinion,  make  the 
square  so  close,  that  it  would  be  more  un- 
healthy than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

Lord  J.  Russell  agreed  in  the  observation  of 
his  hon.  friend,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
originally  not  to  have  spent  so  much  money  on 
Buckingham  Palace.  Undoubtedly  the  hand- 
somer plan  would  have  been  to  build  a new 
palace.  As  regarded  her  Majesty’s  conveni- 
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ence,  too,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
better  to  have  a new  palace,  and  in  the  best 
possible  situation.  But  the  question  which  the 
Government  had  to  consider  was,  whether  it 
was  advisable  for  the  public  interest  to  incur 
so  largo  an  expense.  He  could  not  think  that 
a handsome  palace  could  be  built  for  a less 
sum  than  800,000/.  or  900,000/. ; and  he  feared 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  would  have  been 
asking  them  to  reduce  rather  than  augment 
that  estimate.  The  result  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  better  not  to  incur  so  large  an 
expenditure.  lie  did  not  think  that  the  build- 
ing, when  completed  according  to  the  proposed 
plan,  would  be  so  unhealthy,  or  such  a de- 
formity, as  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. lie  thought  that  the  elevation,  as  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Blore,  would  be  a very  handsome 
one,  and  that  the  sight  for  the  public,  in  going 
through  the  parks,  would  he  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  view  of  Buckingham  Palace. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Railways, on  the  pending  bills  in  which  the 
Great  Western  Company  are  interested,  it 
appears,  that  when  passed,  the  powers  of  this 
company  will  be  very  materially  increased. 
By  the  Gloucester  and  Dean  Forest  bill,  they 
will  be  authorized  to  construct  a dock  or  basin 
at  Gloucester,  and  to  raise  for  that  purpose,  a 
capital  of  3 1,000/.  and  to  borrow  11,333/.  By 
becoming  lessees  of  other  lines,  as  of  this  one, 
similar  powers  will  he  conferred  on  them  to 
construct  docks  at  Plymouth  and  Weymouth. 
The  Bristol  press  are  naturally  on  the  qniviue 
at  such  a project,  and  are  rousing  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  to  a subject  so  materially  affect- 
ing their  interests.  In  March  last,  the  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce  memorialized  the  Rail- 
way Corriinissioners  to  the  effect  that  “ it  is 
essential  to  the  city  of  Bristol  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  should  be  pre 
eluded  from  embarking  their  capital  in  con- 
structing docks,  harbours,  or  such  like  under- 
takings.”  The  Great  Western  Company, 

we  understand,  are  building  a class  of 
eight-wheeled  engines.  With  these  a speed 
of  eighty-five  miles  an hour,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  be  easily  maintained,  while  the  additional 
pair  of  wheels,  which  are  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  engine,  are  expected  to  give  great  addi- 
tional steadiness.  The  first  of  these  engines 

is  about  to  make  an  experimental  trip. An 

imperfect  report  is  in  circulation  of  “ the  sud- 
den falling  in  of  the  tunnel  now  forming  under 
Bar-Btreet  and  Iloumlwell  (Southampton)  for 
the  Dorchester  and  Southampton  Railway,  for 
a space  of  nearly  200  yards,”  hut  it  appears,  to 
have  been  “ the  old  canal  tunnel,  which  is 
•{unavoidably  or  not  we  cannotas  yetsay]  crossed 
over  by  the  railway  tunnel  diagonally,”  that 
gave  way,  first  of  all  at  least,  and  that  not  very 
suddenly,  or  at  all  events  unexpectedly,  as  Mr. 
Hicks  appears  to  have  warned  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  two  days  previously,  that 
it  “ would  gradually  give  way  and  a founder 
take  place,  unless  means  were  immediately 
token  to  secure  it.”  Mr.  Hicks  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  require  the  company,  imme- 
diately, to  make  a diverted  road,  as  the  main 
road  must  he  dangerous  to  pass  over  at  the 
point  where  these  tunnels  cross  beneath  it. 
Ere  this  could  he  done,  however,  the  antici 
pated  founder  took  place,  on  the  23rd  ultimo, 
though,  fortunutely,  without  injury  to  any  one. 
But  a carriage  bazaar  has  been  so  undermined 
by  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  that  it  has  been 

deserted,  and  is  to  he  taken  down. The 

new  railway  works  at  Birmingham  have  been 
commenced;  the  London  and  North  Western 
extension,  by  Messrs.  Braunston  and  Gwyther, 
the  contractors,  with  a skew-bridge  over  the 
Birmingham  canal  ; piers  for  the  viaduct  at 
the  Proof- house,  and  iron  bridges  over  New 
Canal-street,  Fazely-street,  and  other  streets  ; 
— the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  Junction,  by 
the  same  contractors,  with  piers  of  the  great 
viaduct, — one  of  the  largest  in  Britain, — ex- 
tending from  Carr’s-lane  to  Milk-street, 
2,800feet,onfifty-nine  arches, and  other  \rork9  ; 
— and  the  Stour  Valley  line  by  Mr.  Henfrey,the 
contractor,  with  the  tunnelling  at  Swallow- 
street  and  Broad-street,  and  the  shafts  at  Old 
Wharf,  &c.  This  tunnelling  is  almost  entirely 
through  solid  rock,  so  that  the  anticipated 
danger  of  tunnelling  underneath  the  most  busy 


parts  of  the  town  is  thought  to  be  groundless. 
The  tunnel,  however,  to  make  surety  double 

sure,  is  to  be  lined  throughout  with  brick. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the 

North  British  line  are  from  the  report  of 
Captain  Coddington,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  James 
Walker.  Within  two  years  the  extensive 
works  on  the  57 £ miles  of  this  new  line 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  were  formed. 
The  bridges  over  it  are  28  feet  in  width. 
There  are  but  two  tunnels,  and  these 
very  short.  The  inclinations  are  1 in 
78,  in  96,  in  190,  &c.  The  smallest  radius 
of  a curvature  is  half  a mile  in  two  in- 
stances. The  general  security  of  the  finished 
works  is  considered  to  he  undoubted.  On  the 
Edinburgh  contract  of  four  miles,  Messrs. 
Lorimer  and  Somerville  contractors,  about 
20  yards  in  length  of  the  haunch  of  the  arch 
of  the  tunnel  under  Calton-hill,  have 
been  forced  down  and  appear  distorted.  On 
the  Linton  contract  of  five  miles,  Mr.  George 
Milne  contractor,  the  Tyne-bridge,  at  Linton, 
had  two  stone  arches  of  45  feet  span,  and  a 
stone  pier  of  7 feet,  the  foundation  of  which 
being  bad,  allowed  it  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  September  Hood.  The  rubble  behind  the 
arches  was  of  bad  quality.  A permanent 
wooden  viaduct  of  85  feet  opening,  and  there- 
fore without  a pier  in  the  river,  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted. The  Cockburn’s  Path  contract  of  six 
miles,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Mitchell,  contractors, 
in  boldness  of  design,  is  creditable  to  the  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Miller.  The  Tower  Burn  runs  in 
a ravine  150  feet  below  the  railway,  and  filled 
by  a solid  embankment,  with  a horse  shoe 
shaped  stone  arch,  12  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  to  pass  the  water  off  the 
burn.  The  great  weight  crushed  the  materials 
of  the  arch.  It  was  then  obliged  to  he  sup- 
ported by  timbers  inside.  The  opening  thus 
contracted  was  almost  entirely  stopped  by 
straw,  hushes,  &e.,  which  the  September  flood 
floated  down.  Thus  the  water  accumu- 
lated and  rose  on  the  upper  or  south  side  of 
the  embankment,  which  was  obliged  to  be  cut 
through  to  let  it  off,  down  to  40  feet  from  the 
bottom,  at  which  level  a trunk  was  placed  as  a 
temporary  passage  for  the  water.  At  Lara- 
berton,  four  miles  from  Berwick,  the  line 
comes  close  to  the  sea  at  an  elevation  of  150 
to  200  feet  above  high  water.  Perfect  stabi- 
lity will  not  be  obtained  without  completely 
protecting  the  foot  of  the  slope  from  the  wash 
of  the  waves,  by  means  of  a good  breakwater 
of  heavy  stones  laid  at  a long  slope,  and  of 
such  considerable  thickness  as  to  form  a stop 

or  footing  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope. The 

bridge  at  Bailnchmailc,  on  the  Dumfries  and 
Carlisle  line,  which  is  the  ‘ largest  bridge  in 
Britain,’  consists  of  three  arches,  each  50  feet 
in  width,  on  either  side  of  the  great  arch  which 
spans  the  river  from  rock  to  rock.  The  latter 
is  a semi-circle  of  181  feet,  the  height  from  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  being  186 
feet.  The  centering  on  which  this  ‘stupend- 
ous ’ arch  has  been  constructed  (for  the  arch 
is  now  built)  consisted  of  1.200  logs  of  Baltic 
timber,  each  log  being  14  inches  on  the  sides. 
There  are  about  400  men  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bridge,  building  stone. The 

Government  aid  of  620,00(1/.  to  Irish  railways 
moved  for  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Commons  on  Monday  week,  is  thus  to 
be  distributed  amongst  three  of  the  companies 
who  have  paid  up  half  their  capital,  viz.,  the 
Great  South  Western,  500,000/.  ; the  Water- 
ford and  Kilkenny,  84,000/.;  and  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda,  36,000/.  ; the  money  to  he  pay- 
able in  five  instalments,  between  this  and  No- 
vember next,  and  the  loans  to  hear  interest  at 
5 per  cent,  until  repaid.  It  is  thought  front 
the  general  favour  with  which  the  proposition 
was  received  as  a substitute  for  the  public  work 
system,  that  the  principle  will  he  further  ex- 
tended, and  that  other  railways  will  be  brought 
into  ODeration  by  loans  of  public  money. 

An*  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
electro-telegraphic  wire  has  been  patented  by 
a Mr.  Reid.  The  principle  consists  in  the 
obviation  of  the  welding  of  shorter  bundles  of 
wire,  and  the  risks -of  failure,  by  welding  the 
iron  rods  previous  to  being  drawn  into  wire, 
and  hence  manufacturing  wire  in  bundles  of 
any  required  length  or  weight.  Another 
portion  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  clean- 
sing of  wire  (preparatory  to  being  coated 
with  zinc  or  galvanized  to  prevent  oxidation) 
by  means  of  friction,  instead  of  by  acids  which 
often  corroded  and  injured  the  substance  of 


the  wire.  By  means  of  machinery,  this  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  With  great  rapidity  and 
effect. 


A COMPETITION  ABROAD. 

In  a new  French  publication  entitled 
Moniteur  des  Architects  * we  find  an  advertise- 
ment for  a design  for  a Cercle  (Club- Assembly, 
and  Concert  Rooms),  at  Aix,  in  Savoy.  The 
building  is  to  comprise  a saloon  for  balls  and 
concerts,  about  200  metres  odrrSs , — a room 
for  daily  meetings,  about  100  metres  carrtls  ; 
all  their  conveniences;  refreshment  and  ante- 
rooms, dressing- rooms,  &c. ; card  and  billiard 
rooms  ; a reading-room  ; a cafe  and  restaurant, 
with  billiard  and  a smoking-room,  accessible 
to  the  public,  and  separated  from  the  part  de- 
voted to  the  subscribers  ; open  covered  ways, 
a place  for  orange  trees,  lodges  for  a porter 
and  coffee-house  keeper,  a small  theatre.  T he 
plan  to  he  drawn  to  a scale  of  1 to  100,  and  a 
specification.  The  drawings  shewing  the  va- 
rious fronts,  staircases,  sections,  details  of 
construction,  added  to  which  there  must  be  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost.  The  whole  not 
to  exceed  150,000  francs  (6,000/.).  The  draw- 
ings (prepaid)  must  be  sent  to  the  president 
of  the  Cercle  before  the  15th  of  July,  1 B47, 
with  a sealed  letter  containing  the  name, 
country,  and  residence  of  the  writer,  and  a 
motto  similar  to  one  on  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings. A special  committee,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  will  consult  .with  persons  of  art  to  ex- 
amine the  designs,  which  will  remain  exhi- 
bited in  the  Cercle,  during  the  whole  time. 
The  successful  candidate  will  receive  a pre- 
mium of  1,500  francs  cash,  and  500  francs  as  a 
share  in  the  undertaking.  1 1 is  name  and 
country  will  he  published  in  the  principal 
papers  of  France  and  Piedmont.  He  will  have 
the  preference  in  directing  the  works  in  the 
event  of  his  wishing  so  to  do,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  remuneration  for  this  direction 
will  be  paid  independently  of  the  prize  gained. 
The  other  designs  will  he  returned  to  the 
owners  or  parties  bearing  their  order.  The 
advertisement  further  gives  the  prices  of  the 
various  building  materials  used  on  the  spot. 


CROWN  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  WINDSOR. 

A Bill  will  he  forthwith  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth,  empowering  tho 
commissioners  to  carry  into  effect  the  most 
extensive  of  the  long  contemplated  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  approaches  to  the 
castle  and  town  of  Windsor. 

From  their  comparatively  extensive  nature, 
involving  the  purchase  of  a number  of  houses, 
and  the  building  of  two  new  bridges  across 
the  Thames,  it  is  expected  that  the  grant  of  a 
sum  exceeding  150,000/.  will  be  required. 

The  following  description  of  the  alterations, 
&c.,  we  abridge  from  the  Morni/u/  Post — 

A bridge  is  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Thames  at  Datchet  from  Black  Potts,  to  the 
nortli  end  of  the  Home  Park,  whence  a public 
road  is  to  lead  into  Datchet-lane  and  thence 
into  Thames  street,  Windsor. 

The  houses  and  buildings  on  the  south  and 
east  side  of  Thames-street,  and  east  side  of 
High-street,  are  to  he  cleared  away  from  the 
foot  of  the  Hundred  Steps,  to  Castle-hill,  and 
the  roadway  widened.  The  roads  leading 
into  the  Home  Park  or  across  the  Long  Walk 
are  to  be  stopped  up,  and  a new  road  made 
from  the  Sheet-street. road  across  or  under  the 
Long  Walk,  through  Shaw  and  Clay  Ilall 
farms  to  Old  Windsor  and  Egham,  by  which 
Frogmore  House  and  grounds  and  the  Castle 
and  Home  Park  will  be  within  what  may  he 
termed  “ a ring  fence. '* 

A new  road  is  to  be  made  from  Old  Windsor 
down  to  the  river  and  the  second  l*ridge, 
whence  a new  road  i9  to  run  to  Southly  House, 
near  the  village  of  Datchet,  whence  another 
new  road  is  to  run  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  Black  Potts.  Datchet  bridge 
is  then  to  he  removed,  and  the  roads  and  foot- 
paths in  the  parish  of  New  Windsor  leading 
to  it  stopped  up. 

The  towing-path  and  road  in  Windsor 
parish,  lying  between  the  two  intended  new 
bridges,  are  to  he  stopped  up,  and  a new  road 
and  towing-path  to  be  made  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 
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The  Ancient  World  ; or  Picturesque  Sketches 
of  Creation.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row.  1847. 
Processor  Ansted  is  already  so  well  known 
as  asound  and  well-informed  writer  on  geology, 
that  little  recommendation  can  be  needed  for 
the  work  before  us.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
communicate,  in  a simple  form,  to  the  general 
reader,  the  chief  results  of  geological  investi- 
gation. While  technicalities  are  avoided,  it 
gives  a complete  idea  of  all  that  is  known  on 
the  subject,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines. 

A very  pretty  binding,  an  example  of  what 
may  be  dono  by  taste  at  small  cost,  further 
concurs  to  make  it  a niee  “present”  for  young 
friends. 


The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements , Simpli- 
fied, Explained , and  Illustrated  for  the  Use 
of  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope, 
A.M.  Foster,  Paternoster-row,  1847. 

Tms  will  be  found  an  excellent  introduction 
to  a knowledge  of  algebra.  It  is  so  small  that 
none  will  doubt  their  ability  to  grapple  with  it, 
yet  contains  sufficient  to  make  the  after  study 
easy. 


©ormponnenre. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  ESCAPE  OF  NOX- 
IOUS OASES  FROM  SEWKItS. 

Sir, — Agreeing  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Godwin  on  this  subject, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  “ Institute  of  British 
Architects,”  I beg  to  contribute  my  mite  in 
the  shape  of  a few  suggestions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object : 

The  principal  gas  which  is  generated  by 
the  sewage  matter,  and  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  gulley  holes  and  gratings  is,  I 
believe,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  not  only  obnoxious,  but  extremely 
prejudicial  to  animal  life.  The  plan  I should 
adopt  is  as  follows:  I would  trap  (without 

exceptions)  all  the  gully  holes  where  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  sewers,  and  for  this 
purpose  I think  the  trap  made  use  of  in  the  city 
of  London,  viz.,  a cast-iron  valve  or  swing 
flap,  is  as  efficient  as  any.  The  only  other 
openings  from  the  sewers  to  the  streets  I 
would  place  at  the  junctions  of  the  streets, 
in  the  positions  where  it  is  usual  at  present  to 
have  obelisks  and  lamp  posts ; and  at  these 
points  I would  have  shafts  for  the  passage  of 
the  deleterious  gas  from  the  sewer.  In  a 
convenient  position  in  the  shaft  (above  ground) 
1 would  fix  an  apparatus,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  water  gas  meter  at  present  in  use,  so  that 
the  gas,  in  its  passage  up  the  shaft,  should  pass 
through  its  contents  ("which  should  consist 
of  a solution  of  chlorine),  which  would  deprive 
it  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  hydrogen  would  find 
its  way  out  of  the  shaft  harmless.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  this  effect, 
would  be  to  change  the  solution  occasionally, 
which  could  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 

The  shafts  would  not  take  up  any  more 
space  than  the  obelisks  and  lamp  posts  which 
we  place  at  the  junctions  of  our  streets,  and 
tliey  might  be  used  for  the  latter  purposes  if 
thought  necessary,  and  might  be  made  to 
form  very  ornamental  objects. 

I am  Sir,  &c.,  “C.  B.” 


Mauy-i.e-Bone  Vestry:  Baths  and 
Washhouses. — The  Commissioners  of  Baths 
and  Washhouses  recommend,  as  an  eligible 
site  for  new  baths  and  washhouses,  the  present 
bowling-green, &c.,  of  the  “ Yorkshire  Stingo,” 
an  area  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  ; cost,  5,500/. 
In  their  report  it  is  added,  that  thus  also  a 
much-required  improvement  would  be  effected, 
viz.,  the  widening  of  Stingo-lane  running  into 
New-road.  Dr.  Spry,  the  chairman,  expressed 
his  conviction,  from  practical  knowledge,  that 
the  parish  would  not  only  be  gainers  by  the 
outlay  in  erecting  baths  and  washhouses,  but 
that  the  rates  would  also  be  materially  re- 
lieved. 

Westminster  and  Lambeth  Bridge. — 
The  bill  to  give  power  to  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
to  construct  this  bridge,  was  opposed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lost,  on  a 
division  for  second  reading,  by  a majority  of  15, 
on  the  26th  ult. 


fHtsrcllama, 

County  Court  Comforts,  Injustice  to 
Justices. — The  defective  arrangements  of 
County  Court  Houses  to  which  we  have  ere 
now  repeatedly  pointed  attention, have  at  length 
compelled  the  judges  to  adopt  a somewhat  new 
line  of  defence,  or  rather  of  attack,  in  the 
hitherto  vain  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the  other 
day,  at  Reading,  came  into  court  with  his  little 
three-corned  hat  in  his  hand,  and  casting  his 
eyes  in  all  directions,  without  finding  room  for 
its  convenient  deposit,  very  gravely  requested 
the  under-sheriff,  in  a clear  and  official  tone  of 
voice,  to  take  it  back  to  his  lodgings,  as  there 
was  evidently  too  little  space  for  it  there.  It 
was  well  with  him  at  Reading,  however,  as  he 
probably  himself  thought  when  he  went  to 
Gloucester,  where  the  lodgings  devoted  to  his 
judicial  service  don’t  appear  to  have  been  fit 
to  hold  even  bis  official  * tile,’  and  at  all  events 
consisted  of  such  a dog-hole,  as  he  himself 
stigmatized  them  — nay,  an  unventilated, 
undrained,  foetid  dog-hole — that  he  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  to  sleep  in  them,  and  accord- 
ingly politely  intimated,  that  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged  to  shake  the  magisterial  dust  of 
Gloucester  off  his  feet  every  night,  and  betake 
himself  to  Cheltenham,  for  a human  habi- 
tation, he  exceedingly  regretted  that  he 
should  be  unavoidably  unable  to  open  the 
court  for  business  at  the  usual  hour.  Thus 
ridicule,  shame,  and  public  exposure  may  ac- 
complish what  private  expostulation  has  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  do.  The  extremely 
defective  ventilation  of  the  Taunton  Court 
House  too  has  been  calling  forth  the  indignant 
animadversions  both  of  bench  and  bar. 
“ The  warming  and  ventilation  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  execrable.  The  bar  pathetically 
assured  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  the  other  day 
that  the  cold  was  killing  them.”  The  judge 
advised  them  to  make  out  their  own  wills  and 
submit  themselves  to  their  fate,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  assurance  that  they  were 
not  a whit  worse  off  than  he  was,  in  a fever  of 
heat  on  one  side  and  a freezing  cold  on  the 
other,  the  mean  difference  of  40  degrees 
being  probably  designed  “ to  keep  us  indepen- 
dent between  both  parties,”  and  being,  at  all 
events,  be  might  have  added — carrying  forth 
his  very  apt  and  natural  figure  of  speech,  if 
figure  of  speech  indeed  it  be,  to  its  still  more 
obvious  conclusion — very  fitly  representative 
of  that  heat,  as  well  as  coolness,  which  the 
atmosphere  of  law  courts  is  at  all  times  apt  to 
engender  between  two  unhappy  litigants. 

English  Sculptors  in  Rome.  — A cor- 
respondent in  Rome  supplies  the  Alhenanim 
with  some  information  as  to  what  our  sculptors 
are  doing  in  that  high  temple  of  the  art. 
Gibson  is  at  work,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time,  on,  amongst  a variety  of  other  things,  a 
basso  relievo  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  whose  sub- 
ject is  “The  Hours  with  the  Horses  of  the 
Sun.”  This  sculptor  will  be  at  Liverpool  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a site  for  the  statue  of  Huskisson. — 
Wyatt  has  finished  a statue  of  “ A Female 
leaving  the  Bath,”  for  Lord  Canning  ; and  a 
“ V enus  and  Cupid,”  for  Mr.  Holford,  of  Park- 
lane. — Macdonald  is  about  a bust,  yet  in  clay 
and  unfinished,  “ of  so  striking  a character,” 
says  our  correspondent,  “ that  I must  make  it 
the  subject  of  an  especial  mention.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Walpole,  who  is  now  here. 
It  is  finished  in  the  simple  Greek  manner, 
without  the  usual  drapery  round  the  shoulders. 
Macdonald  intends  remaining  in  Rome  during 
the  summer,  to  make  a large  6tatue  of  “ Eury- 
diee,”  for  Lord  Ward. — Theed  “ has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  this  winter,  and  has  now  many 
commissions.  Amongst  these  are  two  statues, 
ordered  by  Queen  Victoria;  “Narcissus  at 
the  Fountain,”  and  “ Psyche.”  He  is  making 
in  clay  a full-length  statue  of  “ Rebecca,”  for 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Rundell.  His 
“ Prodigal  Son  ” is  nearly  completed  in 
marble.  Mr.  Gibson’s  statue  of  the  Queen, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  England,  has  been, 
and  we  fear  still  is,  in  a perilous  position. 

Stained  Glass  in  Norwich  Cathedral. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  have  com- 
missioned Mr.  Warrington  to  fill  the  Norman 
window  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  with 
stained  glass,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Canon 
Thurlow.  The  three  upper  perpendicular 
windows  above  this  are  already  filled  by  the 
same  artist. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  works  ne- 
cessary in  the  erection  of  a church  in  Lanca- 
shire ; a church  at  Greenwich  ; a chapel  at 
Luton;  a chapel  and  other  work  at  Gloucester; 
a corn-exchange  and  markets  at  Lincoln ; a 
lunatic  asylum  at  Birmingham  ; a small  house 
near  St.  Ives;  twelve  houses  at  Battersea;  a 
new  street  at  Wainfleet,  three  cottages  at 
Hornchurch;  a police  station-house  at  New- 
castle ; a lock-up  house  at  Wooler  ; stables  at 
Cardiff  Castle  ; a temperance  ball  at  Birming- 
ham ; a number  of  coke  ovens  at  Shoreham  ; 
a stone  terrace,  ornamental  walls,  &c.  near 
Oundle  ; a concrete  sea  wall,  with  stone  co- 
ping, steps,  and  other  works,  at  Yarmouth;  a 
bridge  and  other  works  at  Bristol ; a reservoir 
and  other  works  at  Bury  water-works ; sewers, 
land  drains,  and  other  works  in  Southampton 
Marsh;  a supply  of  gravel  at  Chelmsford, 
and  of  ballast-gravel  and  core,  at  Islington; 
arching  of  1,190  feet  of  sewer,  at  Westmin- 
ster; building  railway  station-houses  at  Skip- 
ton  and  Kildwick,  goods’-shed  at  Bingley, 
and  several  cottages  between  Keighley  and 
Skipton  ; maintaining  and  upholding  the  way 
and  works  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  ; 
erecting  a passengers’  station  platform  and 
iron-roofing  at  Nottingham  ; supplying  1,500 
tons  of  cast-iron  girders,  & c.  for  tubular 
bridges  across  Menai  Straits  and  river  Con- 
way; and  about  3,500  yards  of  mains,  with 
turned  and  bored  joints  for  Hamburg  gas 
works ; for  painting  houses  at  Southwark 
and  workhouse  at  Lambeth  ; and  for  painters’ 
glaziers’,  plasterers,’,  masons’,  and  other 
works  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Southampton. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— On 
the  27th  ultimo,  the  paper  was  “ On  the  laws 
of  Isochronism  of  the.  Balance  spring  as  con- 
nected with  the  higher  order  of  adjustments  of 
Watches  and  Chronometers;”  by  Mr.  C. 
Frodsham.  The  first  portion  gave  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  horological  inventions  and 
writings  of  the  artists  of  the  18th  century, 
which  appear  to  constitute  the  basis  of  all  the 
knowledge  possessed  in  the  present  day,  and 
the  principles  of  whoso  school  aro  still  in- 
variably followed  in  the  construction  of  both 
watches  and  chronometers  of  the  better  sort. 
It  was  admitted,  that  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
and  the  practical  skill  of  the  workmen,  the 
separate  pieces  of  clocks  and  watches  are 
now  produced  in  a high  state  of  perfection  ; 
but  it  was  contended,  that  horology,  as  a 
science,  bad  declined  since  the  days  of  Hooke, 
Barnouilli,  Sully,  Graham,  Harrison,  Camus, 
Mudge,  Ellicot,  the  two  Arnolds,  Earns  haw, 
Le  Roy,  Berthoud,  and  others,  whose  spleudid 
talents  and  scientific  attainments  were  all  de- 
voted to  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  construct- 
ing time-keepers.  Among  these,  Dr.  Hooke 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  the  force 
of  acute  reasoning  and  pure  mechanical  genius 
to  bear  upon  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  iiis  ex- 
periments upon  the  pendulum,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  balance-spring,  unquestionably 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  ebronometric 
art.  It  is  evident  that  he  partially  raised 
the  veil  which  concealed  the  laws  of  the 
isochronism  of  the  spiral  spring,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  his  expression  “ ut  tensio,  sic 
vis,” — and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  so  plain  a 
hint  was  not  immediately  seized  upon  bv  the 
able  men  who  succeeded  him.  Arnold  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  really  practically 
comprehended  the  subject,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  he  invented  the  cylindrical 
spriugand  compensation  balance,  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  the  science. 
The  paper  then  considered  generally  and  tech- 
nically the  subject  of  the  isochronism  of  the 
balance-spring,  enumerating  isochronism  to  be 
an  inherent  property  of  the  balunce-spring, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  ratio  of  the  spring’s 
tension,  following  the  proportion  of  the  arcs 
of  inflection ; a balance-spring,  therefore, 
having  the  progression  required  by  tho  law  of 
isochronism,  will  preserve  that  property,  whe- 
ther it  be  applied  to  a balance  making  quick 
or  slow  vibrations. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

TuESDAY.lWayll.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  Ocorgc- 
stroet,  8 p.m.  ; SyroEgyptirui  Society,  71,  Morliuicr-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, 7i  p.m. 

Wkdnkshay,  12.— Society  of  Ai  ts,  Adelphi,  S P,m.  ; Graphic 
Society,  Thatched  House  Tayem,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  13.— Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 j\ii, 
Friday,  14.  — Archceological  Association,  81  r.M. 
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THE  BUILDER 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

* K."— Common  11  heel-ball,”  obtainable  at  any  shoemaker's  and 

i n paper, 

1 G.  U.*— The  gentleman  named  lias  bad  no  connection  with 

he  Builder  for  some  years  past.  We  have  seen  the  invention. 

“ iV.  if."— Gwilt's  Encyclopedia  contains  a glossary. 

Faith  and  Hope  "—May  learn  the  charge  at  the  office. 

“ IK  If.*— It  is  beyond  our  province  to  square  dimensions  for  our 

“ .in  Architect*— We  avoid  recommending  dealers. 

“ G.  If.” — We  are  obliged,  but  arc  well  supplied  just  now. 

“X  X.  X.~—  Possession  fur  twelve  years  does  not  give  a right. 
Call  in  an  architect. 

“Building  near  Banger  out  Trades.*— We  aro  unable  to  give 
space  for  Mr.  Sugdcn's  letter  in  the  present  number,  but  will  insert 
lie  material  part  of  it  in  our  nest. 

“ IC.  S.”— The  number  is  out  of  print 

“ Stain  for  Fir."— A correspondent  recommends  our  inquirer  of 
ast  week  to  use  ‘‘Stephens'  Stain,"  as  advertised  in  this  day's 
Builder. 

Received.—  “ H.  L.”  (Hull),  “G.  J.  W.,”  ‘‘Subscriber  for  Last 
Three  Years,”  “ Query,"  U.  A.,"  “ S.  C.  F.,”  “ W.  8.,"  “ J.  It,” 
•11.  S.,"  "II.  T.,”  “ Sir  H.  D.”  “ G.  G.”  “ Ecclesiastical  and  Baronial 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  by  K.  W.  Billings  and  W.  Bum,  No.  II. 
(Blackwood).  “ Lauzi's  History  of  Fainting,”  by  Thus,  Roscoe ; 
Bohn's  cheap  edition,  Yol.  II.  “ The  Carpenters'  New  Guide,”  Pnrt 
I.  (Weolc,  Holborn).  “ People's  Journal,"  Pnrt  XVI.  Novello's 
Edition  of"  The  Creation,"  Nos.  G and  7,  and  “ The  Messiah,”  Nos' 
9 and  10.  Wood's  Edition  of  “ The  Songs  of  Scotland,"  Noa  2 and  3. 
“ Popular  Atlas  of  the  World,”  No.  III.  (Wyld,  Charing-eross). 

*,*  The  whole  of  the  numbers  of  the  present  year  may  be  had  in 

A few  copies,  containing  the  engraving  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
arc  still  on  sale. 


ADVKB.’S'XSEilttENTg. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

' TION.  - LECTURES  in  illustration  of  ANIMAL 
MECHANISM  by  T.  Rymcr  Jones,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  King's  College,  on  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  half-past  Three  o'clock.  On  Chemistry,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  Evenings,  at  Nine,  by  F.  U.  Holmes,  Esq. 
On  Artificial  Light,  ana  the  Agents  employed  in  its  production,  by 
Hr.  Bachlioffher.  Experiments  with  ARMSTRONG'S  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE.  The  WORKING  MODELS  and  MA- 
CHINERY clearly  explained.  The  varied  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
include  a New  Series  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  the  OXY- 
1IYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  Ac.  EXPERIMENTS  with  the 
DIVER,  nnd  DIVING-BELL,  Ac.  Ac.  The  Evening  Music,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Wallis,  commences  at  Seven  o’clock. — Admls- 
sou.  Is. ; Si hools,  Half-Price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 


invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  i: 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strai 
(between  Norfolk-streetaud  St  Clement's  Church).  Portraits,  i 


„.  es  guaranteed.  Likenesses 

by  this  system  can  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skill.  Hours  from  Ten  to 

FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  IIOSE-PIPE  nnd  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  aud  gas  without  injury ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  Btiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Withers  for 
steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole  Manufacturer, 
JAS.  l.YNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Qusvcll-road,  London. 


17RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  k CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  PAPKRIIANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS, 
SHIPPERS.  Ac. 

Merrick,  wilkinson,  and  Co., 

•151,  New  Oxford-street,  solicit  the  inspection  of  the  trade 
to  their  extensive  stock  of  PAPERHANGINGS,  comprising  every 
variety  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  cuBtly  English  and  French. 
M.,  W.,  aud  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  complete  assort- 


w the  effect  of  which  they  h .. 

ir  factory  in  all  their  different  styles.  Haring  l 

r manufactory  expressly  for  the  purpose,  M.,  W.,  and  Co.  i 

enabled,  from  the  many  improvements  in  arrangement,  and  c< 


milt 


sequent  ec-m-mv  in  in:inuf:ictuiv.  to  pr-dime  e I*  at  such  prices 

as  to  defy  competition.  They  will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates 
and  enter  into  contracts,  in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  exe- 
cution of  them  in  the  first  style. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX. 

npiJE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Ilatton- 
garden.  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  he  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
" it  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purposes. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Sulio-square. 

^1^0  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  district 


,_.-ish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  nn  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7,  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
•f  any  new  sewer  iu  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
i ntended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  he  constructed  and 
made  in  such  maimer  and  form  os  shall  he  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  he  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  he  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  alao  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
1 ower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  nuv  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildiugs. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  dear 
days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners;  and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and 
ttie  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  on  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
sequence be  commenced  dc 

All  communications  mad 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  . _ 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropoli 

toria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  

of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  -- 
served,  and  tlieir  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HE^TSLET,  Clerk. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a 5 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

■ * — 1 inch  to  in-*' 

PLANKS,  SC 
SILLS,  Ac. 

... __mbcr  Y’ard,  I 

(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WIIARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  lUackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, aud  well-sens' >ned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

A * Dare.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Berniond- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  hoards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


x V 

MUIR'S 
PATENT 

W3- 

SAW  MILLS,  GILL1N GHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac? Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  l 


Address  to  HENRY  ROUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
GilUngham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MORTICE- 

MACH INKS  are  now  offered  For  Sale,  that  will  eut  a mor- 
tice any  depth  or  width  iu  less  than  one  minute  through  hard  or 
soft  wood,  without  tho  trouble  of  gauging.  Warranted  to  cut  a true 
mortice,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.  Price  Five  Guineas. 
To  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  JONES'S,  127,  Gosw ell-street,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  " ' 

J 

up 


J.  J.  begs  to  inform  Builders  anil  Carpenters  that  lie  has  fitted 
up  Severn F machines  for  the  express  purpose  of  Morticing  for  the 
Trade  at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  dozen  mortices,  not  exceeding 


;n  inches  deep,  or  extra  charge  will  ho  made. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  GROWN 

IO  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized.  by  the  Right  lion 
and  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-strcct,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-trars,  and  various  shapes  always  ou  hand. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  execute  every 
variety  of  mavole  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  of 
elegant  carved  statuary  chimney  pieces  nnd  ornaments.  Country 
builders  will  realise  a great  saving  by  forwarding  orders  to  this 
establishment.  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  as  agents.— Direct,  East  Street,  Millbank,  Westminster. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT,  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREEN  W icn. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  ou  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  cxclu- 
sivelv  from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  theoffices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  W1TIIALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
Caen. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERIIITHE. 

LITARD  and  BEEDHAM  bety  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  lie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
auarries  at  Allcman-c.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  aud  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-squnre.  Borough,  London. 

Order-  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  ,.  . . 

the  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  beps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possiblerate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  “r^eA  ' g k Y^for 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACER X for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PllO\  IN  CEb,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASON'S  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  aU  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  he  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONT'S. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.-This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing:ro9ms  at 
Osborne,  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsayc,  Ac.  Sc.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mum-ions  of  the  uobdih- gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  he 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its'  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  ic.  arc  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
PimUco  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  bilLinrd  and 
table  tops  of  aU  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plmths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  ou 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  IVelsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries— A book  of  prices  will _be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS.  Pimlico  Elate  Works,  Upper  Belgreve- 
place,  Londvfi. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

MM-  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Gd.  7d.  Sd.  Is.  Is.  Gd.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  lGs.  6<L  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lino. 


4s.  3d.  — — - , 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  G|d.,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inc 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ftp  in.,  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £-1 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough.  . „ , , „ 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars':—  _ . _ _ 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  0 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  Ss.  £3.  138.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4. 10S. 

Ileuly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  aud  Wrought  Iron 


n.  3ft6ia  3feet9in.  4 ft 

s.  £6. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7cL,  8d.,  and  9iL  per  inch. 

_ ..  :jjd.,  and  4d.  J~ 


; Register  S 

xjo.  Elliptic  uo.,  u„  *»,»,-  

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  iu  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

17  A.  TTDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blackfrinrs,  keeps  a shock  of  Socket-Pipes.  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  aud  O.  G.  Gutters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  nnd  Frames,  Boilers 
aud  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 

requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  lust  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  tins  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  tlieir  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  uo  brickwork,  may  be 
c.-no  -i-linn  mi,  .11  t ho  nrpitlicM  — 1 1 l-'.N.I  A M I N FOWLER.  63. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charlcs-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  bo  insured  every 
advautage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  The  stock  ol  patterns 
lias  been  rc-amuigcd,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Hoads.  Shoes,  Ac. 

E PARK’S,  140,  Fleet-street,  Wholesale 

• Ironmonger,  Brass  Founder,  and  General  Factor,  Agent 


Lea’s  Patent  Double  Action  Bolt,  combining  cheapness  and  facility 
of  action  with  the  greatest  possible  security,  narticuhivly  adapted 
for  French  casements,  meeting  the  various  and  peculiar  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  frequently  accompanied,  at  the  same  timo 
equally  applicable  for  the  strongest  folding  doors  as  well  as  the  most 
elegant  eheffonier,  wardrobes,  Ac.  Ac. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp,  j GiL  8?i  'ukL"  20d. 

t,  t o„„i,  t I 4s.  3d.  6s.  Cs.  Gd.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s. 

Best  Patent  basil  Line.  | j 3 3 4 5 a 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  anil  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridec  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  'Vorks, 
the  lhiblic  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  to^Roofe 

Countrv  with  many  improvements  m its  application  to  noon. 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  ^ ’ h^.d  °It^“ 

Iron  ana  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 

Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  tor 
the  lost  two  cars,  aud  has  proved  to  he  an 

e^ThcPatant  l\its  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
C TheTrade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Mauu- 

fVALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


TAMES  COVINGTON  AND  SON,  Li- 

9 V censed  Lightermen,  Wharfingers,  and  General  Agents,  No.  8, 
Wharf,  City  Road  Basin,  and  1,  Wsfkworth  1 e™«;  Limehouse, 
Loudon,  beg  to  inform  Gas  Companies,  Railway  Contractors,  Car- 
riers.  Iron  Masters,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  havemadc  n, 
further  increase  to  their  extensive  stock  ofvery  su  > 'LTV’’£Tn  ta-d 
— e able  to  undertake  Contracts  to  anv  extent ; they  have  fulfilled 


uertaue  1 oniracis  w anv  uau, , -"w  • — • - - 

avy  ones  for  the  London  aud  Birmingham,  Eastern  Counties, 
.......  and  Eastern,  mid  Great  Western  Railways ; the  latter  to  tne 

extent  of  thirty  thousand  tons  per  annum.  WIl , ,,v  . , rT 

J.  C.  and  Son  have  part  of  their  very  eligible  WHA RF  to  LK1 , 
abutting  the  Regent's  Canal  Bridge,  City  Rond,  with  a,  Counting- 
house,  Warehouscs.and  the  use  of  a yen'  powerful  'ranc, 

N.B. —GOODS  C&ANED,  LANDED,  and  CARTED,  on  mo- 
derate terms. 


THE  BUILDER 


DRUCE*B,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Peals,  Stono,  Brides,  or  any  other  goods. 
In  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham.  Kensington,  «c.Ac„ 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  BcUverv,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridgo  and  ilrawdook.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles.  


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

A used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  tho  usual  price,  ut  1'  OK- 
llEST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  lauding 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &o. 

IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Baukside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Firo  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay.  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  tho  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  low  est  prices  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  iilcs,  of 
cve’ry  description. 

CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
tho  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by.174  noross  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun„  Manufacturer  of  Homan,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  dHUB.CH  SIREEI, 
KUTHERH1THE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  A tkinson  s Cement. 


W GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wickam-street, 

• Pool-street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  Sashes,  Frames 
Doors,  Ac.,  with  best  workmanship  and  materials,  for  ready  money  only 
in.  SASHES,  at  per  Foot  Super.  & d.  | Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  at  per  Foot  Supor. 


14  Ovolo  0 4 In.  *• 

1*  Shop  Fronts 0 41  14  Ovolo  Sashes « 

9 11  Do.  do.,  with  frames,  lines,  and  weights  1 

10j  11  Ditto  ditto,  double  liung  1 

0 2 Ditto  ditto,  with  lines  and  weights  ..  1 

)2  Ditto  ditto,  double  hung 1 


hop  Fi 

..  n olo  Hashes  and  Frames 

1 Ditto,  double  hung 

Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frame 

Ditto,  prepared  to  hang  double 


In..  DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial,  a.  U 

J 4 4-panel  square 0 71 

*1  Ditto,  moulded  one  side o 81 

Ji  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 0 101 

11  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  0 9 
i!  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back  o 10 
14  fl-panel  square 0 81 


FANCY  SASHES,  SHUTTERS,  AND  DOORS,  TO  ANY  DESIGN  . 


T 


IiOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS, 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

WINDOW  GLASS.  VARNISH. 

per  ft.  per  Imp.  Gal 

— Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

arnages  20 

Super  Copal  varnish  18 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  300  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  8 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  ..  2d. 

«1  in.  by  41  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . l£cL 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house, 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  Oil.  per  foot. 


r Mahogany 

v nmieii 10 

I'nper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Mice  for  Gilders  10 

Black  Japan  12 

Brunswick  Block  6 

PLUMBERS1  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 


21  inoli  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


£.  s.  d. 


do.  . 


Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow.  equally  low. 

Pnu  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValvc  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10 


Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Rest  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s. 
Thirds,  2.HS. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Load  Pipe.  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lod.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Croinos  ; 
Blacks,  Bines,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40a  per  ewt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing. does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost  ....  . . - , , 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  commit  to  use : for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  bathe*  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 
minster. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 

TllOS.  JNO.  OROGGON.  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  llill. 
Cannon-street,  London,  llepdtsj— Threo  Cranes  Wharf,  Hd,  Upper 
Tlmmcs-street : St  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belgnivo-plnoe  Pirn  ko_ , 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-roaa,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 


K 


. EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLECEMENT 

V form3  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestruotible  Stucco,  which 
v either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  ot  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  iu  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  uud  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for, which  pur- 
poses it  cheeks  tho  progress  of  Fire  and  the  at.  look 8 of  Venni n 
• Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  bONS, 
Mill  bunk-street,  Westminster,  and  Soel-street,  Liverpool 

GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  doek- 
wiiUs,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  i its  adhesive  qualities 

being  superior  to  Roman  Cement.  . 

' AsOlNCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  n solid  mo.su  -sets  as  linn  as  a rock  under  wntei- 
nsing  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel.  ...... 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  ana 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand.  

MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erm- 
ncously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description,  b.  and  8,  pledge them- 
selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilai  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  othor,  and  ^8 
pound,  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agcncy  upon  anv  sulisl 
with  which  it  may  1 


any  substance 

ipletelv  resists  the  ae- 
..  attention 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS  COMPANY. 

C'LARIDGE’S  ^^'^^^.^'^^PATENT. 

Established  March,  1838,  for  working  tho  Mineral  Asplialtc  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  Side 

of  the  J m-.i. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  aud  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Wcstmiustcr-bridgc,  London. 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising) 

Garden  Walks  and  T 


Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac.  I which  also  renders  it  very 

- — - | appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
Arches.  I Ac.  Ac. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 1 
ve  t the  percolation  of  water,  | 

particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantag  c, 


Coach-houses  aud  Stabling. 

Dog-kennols. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

Malt-house  Floors. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  aud  CONTRACTORS  i. 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  ...  , , , . 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude.  . , . , , , , , ,.  . 

I n order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company  ; and  ns  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CEKllr  1- 
CATB  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used.  . , , . . . , ,, 

J nforuintlon  may  be  obtained  :is  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  tlic  substitution  01  a 
spurious  one  I.  FARRELL.  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asplialte  Company,  Stangntc,  London. 


ti on  of  the  s tr oiigcs t ac i it s.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  att- 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

l It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  Unlike other  mteruiftcemcute,  its  hardness  is  uniform  througli- 


1.  ft  rr 

3.  Uni...  .. 

IS1©  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
mLue)  NEVER  THR04V6  OUT  AN  Y SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work 
P It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
areliitraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  ki "d?,; ^ „ °ff ? 5 { ?! 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 

°VorCthe°abovc  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  moro  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  file,  damp,  and 

VCFor'tiie  floors  of  balls  and  fire-proor  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  “j 

"to  be  M 

place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  C?NTRAOTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  bHIl  - 
I’ERS,  AND  TllE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENl’.-The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  i'- 
ll will  efiectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
greeu.  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blistei,  nor 
neel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any;  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  tfiat  it  islmposSible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  ei  tlier  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  aud  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  foi  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  c“ld.L's\U'"!a\“  “t 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  W oocl  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  ur  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  anil  becomes  perfect 
mouts  begin  to  perish.  It  may  he  worked  tluough  e inter  as 
friwt  b-is  no  eftect  unon  it  It  may  be  uHcd  on  the  I imer  W aiis  oi 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  midamaged  by  t o 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  arndy  it,  the  ! f£ 

use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  tins  mate 
rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use , but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 

nothing  ciui  approach  it  in  point  of  economy.  , , 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  bo  known 
Rnecimcns  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  tut 

<STSS  Iff moie  of  VwltatlT  StiSf* 

Testimonials  from  every  part  of 

application  at  the  ofhee  of  “The  Builder,  ’ and  of  MANN I and CD., 
S'lLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lano,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  London  : of  wlmm  also  may  be  had,  q-PTTrro 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  b I C CCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  M alls  of 
1 louses  Unit  have  noun  covered  with  Homan  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  »su»  overy  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  1 amt,  , 

fluently  come  oft  in  flakes,  being  indirect p* TNT 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  aud  CO.’S  PAT  ENT  PAIN  1 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it, 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  lithe 
finish  producing  n pure  stoue-Uke  cftcct,  produceablo  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  application, -and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  iu  any  olimatc,  cvcu  in  the  most  exposed  Mnnne 
situations. 


N B.  The  above  are  also  made  without  the 
discharge  hole  beiug  turned  downwards. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  1’iccce. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  tho  most  durable  ware,  and 
arc  recommended,  iu  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  tlicir 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


i3p  jtjcr  ijtlajcstp's 
ATENT  ASPHALTE 


Copal  letters  patent. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

Thu  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

'The  London  and  North  Western,  

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOl. 


ROOFING  F E L T,  as 

The  Liverpool  nad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead. 

The  Norfolk  aud  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edmbro . 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS.  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  tho 
most  unique  aud  elegant  as- 
sortment Of  StOVK-G  KATES, 
Fkndkus,  aud  l’ll'.K-I  ICONS, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro 
p victors  at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Fuknisii- 
ino  InoNMOMGKiiY,  Tinned 


Covers,  J apauned  Ware,  'i  - 
blc  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  nud 
German  Silver  Worcs.  em- 
bracing every  article  suitablo 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Corel's,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes,  Ac. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  Baine  advantage. 

The  PateutTliermio  btov 
is  iu  dailv  operation.  Also 
OUNDY’S 
IM  PROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  aud  ventilating 
rooms. 


THOKI'E,  FALLOWS,  »nd  COMPASS,  S«.  BA1SE11-STBKET,  rOETMAlWSttUAat:.  I.OKDOK. 


THE  BUILDER. 


l^tjGIBLE  BUILDING  GROUND,  with 

a Frontage  of  130  feet,  TO  BE  LET,  desirably  situate  in 
Stookwcll  Park-road,  near  :?t.  Michael’s  Church,  at  Stockwell, 
Surrey,  for  the  erection  of  Villas.  The  road  and  a sewer  have 
recently  been  made.  A portion  of  the  amount  expended  will  (if 
required),  after  the  houses  are  covered  in,  be  advanced  on  mortgage 
5®  the  works  proceed.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  COLLIER, 
HEDGES,  and  STEEL,  Solicitors, !),  Carey-strcct,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS.  OVEN  BUILDERS, 
IEONFOUNDERS,  AN  D OTHERS. 

"jVTR.  MARSH  (late  Fuller  and  Marsh)  has 

1YJ1  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Messrs. 
FELTOK  and  SON’S  Coal  Whitt  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  May  12th,  at  Twelve  o'clock  (unless  au  acceptable 
offer  be  previously  made  by  private  contract  for  the  entire  or  any 
portion  thereoD,  the  erection  of  SIX  COKE  OVENS,  comprising 
about  32  rods  of  reduced  Stock  Brickwork.  20,000  good  Fire  Bricks, 
iron  strap  ties,  mouth  nieces,  cranes.  Ac.  Ac.— May  be  viewed,  and 
catalogues  obtained  of  Messrs.  COLES,  Oil  ILL), and  Co.,  Belvedere 
Wharf,  Lambeth,  aud  at  Mr.  MARSH'S  Offices,  27,  BuclclersbUiy, 
Mansion  House. 

CAMDEN  PARK,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

TJUILDING  PLOTS  of  an  Acre  each,  or 

KJ)  more,  for  Houses  of  approved  design  and  dimension,  TO 
BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease  for  MW  years  : with  a reserved  ad- 
Vantage  of  adjoining  pasture,  land-roads,  iiml  plantations  of  orna- 
mental character.  Inquire  at  the  ofhees  of  DECIMUS  BURTON, 
Esq.,  (J,  Spring-gardens.  London  ; 10,  Calvcrley-parade,  Tunhridgc- 
Wells  ; and  or  Mr.  ROPER,  Bayliam-Abbey,  near  Lnmbhurst, 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  BY 

ltyfR.  DAVID  JONES,  on  the  Premises, 

at  Rallt  Wen  Stone  Quarry.  Tre’ Madoe,  Carnarvonshire, 
ouTUESDAY,  May  IS,  at  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  a 7-horse  high 
pressure  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler,  a rubbing  machine,  four  circular 
tooth  saw  machines,  with  10-fcet  beds,  twelve  railway  trucks,  a road 
cart,  and  other  effects;  comprising  the  plant  of  Rallt  Wen  stone 
and  slate  ting  quarry,  Tre'  Madoc.  Carnarvonshire,  the  whole  of 
which  is  nearly  new,  and  was  made  to  order,  regardless  of  cost.. — 
Catalogues  maybe  had  of  Mr.  JAMES  REES,  Printer,  Carnarvon  ; 
Messrs.  CRAM  and  SMITH,  Brokers,  Liverpool ; Mr.  BRENAN, 
Ship  Agent,  Tower-street,  London;  and  by  application  to  Mr. 
DAVID  JONES,  Auctioneer,  Tre'  Madoc,  they  would  be  posted  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

8T.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  Ml  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

•OUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

■ J*  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pie- 
turesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  ana  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
> csorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City !— For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  AY.  II.  TAVENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas.  Avenue-road,  Rcgent's-park. 

FIRST  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  .Stock  of  Ironmongery,  of  the 
very  best  manufacture,  removed  from  No.  30,  Ncwgatc-strcct,  for 
PEREMPTORY  SALE. 

Ilf  R*  BRAY,  jun.,  is  favoured  with  in9truc- 

i-Y_fl-  tions  to  SELT,  l.y  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  259,  High 
Hoi  born,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  the  12th  and  13th 
May,  at  Twelve  each  day,  tlie  valuable  Stock  of  IRONMONGERY, 
comprising  an  assortment  of  Sylvester’s  Patent  Register,  shop  and 
other  Stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  fenders  in  great  variety,  fire  irons, 
electro  plated  and  Britannia  metal  dish  covers,  aud  every  descrip- 
tion of  metal  goods  ; japanned  coal  boxes,  aud  toilet  ware,  shower 
and  other  baths  ; tin,  copper,  and  iron  goods  ; large  collection  of 
Camphinc  and  Palmer's  Patent  Candle  Lamps ; together  with  a 
very  extensive  assortment  of  general  Ironmongery.— May  lie  viewed 
one  da.v  prior  to  the  sale,  and  catalogues  had  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  Soli- 
citor, No.  49.  Doughty-strect.  Bedford-row  ; aud  High-street,  Bow  ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneer,  259,  High  Holborn. 

TO  AVIIEELAV RIGHTS.  SMITHS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

npo  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  Good  Work- 

-M.  shops.  Large  Yard,  with  or  without  Dwelling-house.— For 
particulars,  apply  on  the  premises,  Bermondsey  New  Road,  opposite 
Adam's  Timber  Yard. 

DESIRABLE  BUILDING  LAND  for  Small  Cottages  or  Houses, 
close  to  Pulliam  New  Church,  aud  a short  remove  from  the  liigh- 

*T^O  BE  LET,  upon  Building  Leases,  on  very 

JL  advantageous  terms,  about  Three  Acres  of  Freehold  Land, 
presenting  a frontage  to  the  road  of  about  6ou  feet,  bv  an  average 
dept  h of  140  feet,  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  small 
houses,  which  arc  very  much  required  in  this  locality,  any  house 
of  this  kind  being  let  Advances  nmy  be  made  to  respectable  par- 
lies.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FREDERICK  CHIN- 
NOCK.  Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  28,  Regent-street;  of  Messrs. 
AVELLS,  Solicitors,  22,  SaokviUe-street,  and  of  Mr.  STOCKTON, 
at  the  Cottage  on  the  land. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Large  Console  Table  Tops, 
Pestles  anil  Mortars,  Marble  Bases  for  Columns,  Copies  from  the 
Ancients  iu  Composition  and  Terra  Cotta  of  tlie  Townlcy  and 
other  Vases,  Groups,  Statues;  also  Two  very  Classically  Designed 
Fountains.  Pedestals.  Rock-work,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Without  Reserve. 

Ilf  R.  H.  BIERS  is  directed  to  SELL  by 

-LYJL  AUCTION  upon  tlic  Premises,  near  the  Swan,  Bayswatcr- 
rnad,  on  TUESDAY,  the  11th  of  May,  nt  Twelve  o'clock,  the  whole 
of  this  Valuable  Stock,  comprising  Statuary,  Vein,  Sienna,  and 
other  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  excellent  in  design  ami  of  very  supe- 
rior workmanship,  adapted  for  Dining  aud  Drawing-rooms,  and 
Secondary  Chambers  : capital  Statuary'  and  Vcrd  Antique  Console 
I able  Tops  ; Marble  Plinths,  Pestles  and  Mortars,  as  also  the  very 
classical  stock,  being  coirect  copies  from  the  Ancients  in  Terra 
Cotta  aud  Composition,  being  Groups,  Vases.  Statues,  Tazzas,  and 
other  rare  items,  particularly  two  very  elaborately  designed  Foun- 
tains, one  of  them  8 feet  high.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  stock 
excellently  adapted  for  the  Decoration  of  Ornamental  Ground  and 
Gardens.  Mr.  11.  BIERS  begs  to  invite  particular  attention  to 
those  Valuable  Appendages.  The  premises  being  about  to  be  palled 
down,  the  whole  must  be  parted  with  without  reserve.  They  may 
be  viewed  ou  Monday,  and  tlic  Morning  of  Sale,  when  Catalogues 
will  be  upon  the  Premises,  aud  may  also  be  had  ou  application, 
post  five,  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  any  commission  given  in 
-wFatimr.  will  be  strictly  attended  to.  Approved  Bills,  13,  Broad - 
stx-rt,  Golden-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  UNDERTAKERS. 

T^OR  SALIC,  a Respectable  Business  and 

A ValuableLeascofPrcmises(veryimproveatilc,  there 1 ’ 
for  two  additional  houses),  held  for  au  unexp,  ' 
of  60  years,  at  only  SI.  ground-rent,  consisting  of .. 
house  aud  shop,  workshops,  saw-pit,  sheds,  stabling,  aim  out-build- 
ings, with  two  frontages  ; the  stock  ill  trade,  uteuiils,  and  fixtures 
at  -aluation.  One  mile  east  of  AVhitechapeL— For  particulars  and 
earns  to  view,  apply  personally  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Red  Lion, 
Bcvia  Marks,  City. 

A BARGAIN. 

BE  SOLI),  near  Guildford,  Surrey,  and 

A close  to  three  new  lines  of  railway,  about  10  acres  of  Freehold 
Laud.  Houses  are  in  great  demaud,  ana  there  is  extensive  frontage 
to  the  high  road.  Considerable  depth  of  brick  earth.  There  are 
extensive  rights  of  pasturage  tinging  to  the  property.  Brice,  in- 
cluding oak  and  ash  Umber.  oul*0iK.- Apply  to  BECKWITH  aud 
HAL  MON,  Estat  and  1.  ,nd  Agej^s.  *5,  Bucklcnhury. 

VOTES  FOR  Mibuln^KX  «-fV>  SMALL  CAPITA  LlhTsT" 
AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CON- 

-*-  Tit  ACT,  together  or  separately.  Twenty  Substantial  and 
Well-built  Freehold  Tenements,  recently  erected  iu  the  Road  lead- 
ing from  AValham  Green,  to  Hammersmith,  known  as  Bcdford- 
place.  fitted  up  with  the  usual  fixtures  and  with  Bumps  of  Spring- 
water.  The  premises  are  well  drained,  and  all  at  present  let  to 
weekly  tenants,  producing  a Rental  of  about  134f  a year.  Land-tax 
redeemed.— Price  and  Barticuliirs  maybe  known  on  application  to 
Mr.  CARTER,  Builder,  Bedford-plaee,  Fulham  Fields. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  CITY  of  LONDON.  - Commodious  mid 
spacious  Premises,  many  years  occupied  by  a Builder. 

TVfR-  H.  BIERS  has  been  directed  by  the 

f Proprietor,  who  is  retiring,  from  ill-health,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  ou  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  of  Mav.  at  Twelve,  upon 
the  premises,  the  LEASE  of  those  desirable  l’KEM ISES.  situate 
No.  49,  Little  Britain,  together  with  the  extensive  and  valuable 
premises  at  tlic  rear,  consisting  of  the  builder's  yard,  sheds,  saw- 
P'ts,  three  stories  of  workshops,  and  every  other  arrangement  for 
carrying  on  a profitable  business  where  space  aud  light  are  indis- 
pensable. A lease  will  bo  granted  for  thirteen  years  from  Michael- 
mas,  1846,  at  tlie  very  low  rent  of  loo  guineas  per  annum. — Parti- 
culars maybe  had  on  applic  tion  at  the  premises;  at  Mr.  H. 
IllEltS'.s  Office.  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square  : and  at  the  offices 
of  Messrs,  MAUERLY  and  SON,  lving's-rond,  Bedford-row. 

BUILDING  LAND,  BECKHAM.  ADJOINING  THE  ROSE- 
MARY BRANCH  RACE  COURSE. 

Tlf  R.  SINGLE  will  LET  by  AUCTION, 

J-YA  at  the  Rosemary  Branch  Tavern, Beckham,  on  THURS- 
DAY, May  27,  at  Six  precisely,  43  Plot*  of  very  valuable  Building 
Land,  desirably  situate,  adjoining  the  Rosemary  Branch  Race 
Co ii mo,  and  presenting  frontages  on  good  roads,  already  mode  up. 
Leases  will  he  grunted  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for  terms  of  80 
years.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  THOMAS  PR  YE  It,  Esq. 
Solicitor.  11.  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  and  at  the  Oflice 
of  Mr.  SINGLE,  Land  Agent,  34,  Coleman  Street 

BUILDER'S  STOCK,  LITTLE  BRITAIN,  WITHOUT 
■RESERVE. 

WR.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

1Y1-  nt  the  Workshops  and  Premises,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
12th  of  May,  at  Twelve,  and  following  day,  a capital  well  selected 
mid  seasoned  STOCK,  in  deals,  planks,  and  battens,  a large 
quantity  of  prepared  flooring  of  the  best  quality,  new  four  and  six 
panelled  doors.  Honduras  and  Spanish  mahogany,  dry  wainscot 
in  thicknesses,  ironmongery  of  the  best  quality,  standard  aud  other 
ladders,  trestles  and  steps,  builder's  carts,  horses,  crab  and  other 
engines,  blocks  and  falls,  planks,  barrows,  Ac.  Catalogues  may  be 
bad  on  the  premises,  and  at  13,- Broad-street,  Golden-square.  On 
view  on  Tuesday  and  mornings  of -sale.  Mr.  H,  JtlEH.S  begs  to 
recommend  to  tlie  trade  this  very  valuable  aud  extensive  stock, 
selected  with  great  care  and  regardless  of  expense.  The  wainscot 
and  mahogany  of  excellent  quality  and  quite  dry.  and  the  large 
quantity  of  flooring  boards  and  battens  are  fit  for  immediate  use.— 
Approved  bills. 

SKIES  BIT  AUCTION. 

Second  Portion.— To  Ship,  Boat,  and  Barge  Builders,  Mastmakers 
Builders,  and  others. 

"JVTESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  will 

J-YA  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  tlic  Premises,  Acorn-yard, 
Hothcrhltbe,  oil  THURSDAY,  May  13,  and  following  dnvs.  at 
Twelve  for  One,  the  Second  Portion  of  tlic  sound  OAK  TIMBER, 
the  produce  of  the  best  timber  counties  of  England,  aud  containing 
in  all  about  500  trees,  some  of  large  metings  and  useful  growth  for 
shipbuilding  purposes ; a fine  Quebec  mast  log  aud  three  mast 
fishes;  also  oak  and  nr  scantling  and  quartering,  materials  ol  au 
extensive  mould  loft  recently  taken  down,  with  the  sashes,  sash- 
frames,  doors,  door-frnincs.  floors,  stairs,  rafters,  beams,  ties,  Ac., 
and  many  useful  lots  of  timber,  moulds,  firewood,  aud  sundries, 
being  tlic  clearance  of  the  yard,  a large  strong-built  skiff.  Ac.— To 
be  viewed  two  days  before  the  sale.  Catalogues  to  be  had  ou  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry. 

BUILDING  LAND,  NORWOOD,  SURREY.— BY 

]\'5"ESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee 

1YJ1  House.  Change  Alley,  on  TUESDAY.  ‘May  25th,  at 
Twelve  o'clock  liu  lots),  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  together  with  a detached  Residence  (land-tax  redeemed), 
on  the  south-western  summit  of  Beaulieu  Hill,  a situation  which 
for  salubrity  of  air  and  beauty  of  scenery  is  almost  unrivalled, 
being  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Beulah  Spa,nndabout  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Norwood  Station  ou  the  Crovdou  Rail- 
way, affording  most  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  moderate  sized 
villas,  aud  well  worth  the  attention  of  Building  Societies  and  small 
capitalists.— Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  prepared  twenty-one 
days  before  tlic  sale,  and  may  be  had  on  the  premises  ; at  the  luns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  Gurravvny’s  Coffee  House.  Comhill  ; Arti- 
choke Inn,  Newington  Causeway;  of  Messrs.  DRUMMOND'S, 
ROBINSON,  and  TILL,  Solicitors,  Croydon;  aud  of  Messrs. 
BLAKE,  Croydon. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS,  STEAM  ENGINE,  CRANES. 

JENNIES,  Ac. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  have 

J-YA  received  instructions  from  the  Commercial  Dock  Company 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Acorn-yard,  Ilotherhithc, 
adjoining  the  Commercial  Dock  Pier,  on  THURSDAY.  May  20, 
at  Twelve  for  One, all  the  useful  MATERIALS  of  a FIFTEEN- 
ROOMED  HOUSE,  except -bricks,  consisting  of  many  thousand 
plain  and  pan  tiles,  oak  aud  fir  girders,  joists,  rafters,  quarter-par- 
tition. floors,  stairs,  wainscoting,  glazed  sashes,  doors,  lead  gutters 
and  pipes,  cisterns,  coppers,  stoves,  range,  stone  paving,  chimney- 
pieces,  closets,  dressers.  Ac.  Also  all  the  trade  fixtures  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  above  extensive  ship-building  premises,  steam-engine, 
large  boiling  tank,  lined  with  copper,  three  jennies,  strong  iron 
crane,  two  timber  ditto,  two  treadwhcels,  sound  bell,  Ac.,  with  the 
various  timber  erections  of  workshops,  lofts,  sheds,  out-buildings, 
fences,  Ac.— To  lie  viewed  two  days  before  the  sale.  Catalogues  to 
be  had  ou  the  Premises,  and  of  tlie  Auctioneers,  :i,  Frederick's- 
place,  Old  Jewry. 

STOKE-NEWINGTON. — Valuable  Building  Ground,  containing 
excellent  Brick  Earth. ' 

TfyTESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  respectfully 

I’M-  announce  that  they  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  TUESDAY,  June  1,  in  one  lot,  by  direction  of  tlic  Executors  of 
Joseph  Jans, in.  Esq.,  an  important  COPYHOLD  PROPERTY, 
consisting  "f  Eighteen  Acres  of  Valuable  Building  Ground,  rich  in 
excellent  brick  earth,  for  working  which  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  a dwelling-house,  sheds, 
and  out-buildings,  in  front  of  the  High-street,  Stoke-Nevvington, 
anil  having  another  communication  also  with  Church-street,  the 
whole  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  JOHN  GANTLEY,  who  will  quit, 
if  required,  at  Michaelmas  next,  at  a low  surface  rent  of  ITo/.  per 
annum.  The  estate  can  he  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenaut,  at 
7,  Church-street.— Printed  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
BAYLEY  and  JANSON,  Solicitors,  Basingliall-strcet;  of  Messrs. 
WIGG  and  l’OWNALL,  Surveyors,  7,  Bedford-row;  at  the  Mart; 
and  of  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY,  Paternoster-row. 

TO  STONE-MASONS,  BUILDERS,  PAVIORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  E VERSFI ELD  and  HORNE 

1Y  A will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  3 >.  Commercial 
Road,  Lambeth,  on  TUESDAY.  May  11th,  and  FOLLOWING 
DAY,  at  Ten  for  Eleven  o'clock  precisely,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  lots,  by  order  of  the  Assicnees  of  S.  and  G. 
Sharp,  bankrupta  Tlie  remaining  portion  of  their  valuable 
stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  Portland  blocks  and  scantlings, 
of  large  dimensions,  York  aud  Portland  landings,  steps,  aud 
ledgers,  Yerk  coping  and  cills,  Purbeck  sinks,  granite  curb,  and 
blocks,  several  thousand  feet  of  York  and  Rockhill  paving  of 
superior  quality,  rubbed  slab  and  chimney  jaumhs,  a worked 
Caen  stone  balcony,  monumental  marble  tablets  aud  chimney- 
pieces,  hot  air  stove,  Ac.,  also  a quantity  of  excellent  scaffold- 
ing, — crab  engine  and  hoisting  jack,  hand  trucks,  barrows 
aud  switches,  brass-sheaved  blocks  and  falls,  set  of  shear  legs, 
turning  lathe,  carpenters’  benches,  deals  and  planks,  an  eight  day 
clock,  and  numerous  other  effects,— also  at  the  same  time  the  lease 
of  the  excellent  premises.  May  be  viewed  One  day  previous,  aud 
Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises ; of  Messrs.  DONNE  A TAYLOR, 
Solicitors,  28,  New  Broad-street;  of  the  Auctioneers ; Coal  Ex- 
change ; or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

J ust  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A PROPOSED  SYSTEM  for  the  more 

-TSL  Rea  lv  and  Correct  VALUATION  of  CARPENTERS*  and 
J i HNERS'  WORKS,  as  depending  on  the  prices  and  quantities  of 
the  materials  used.  Also,  an  APPEN DIX  for  the  use  of  -Mathema- 
tical Readers,  Illustrative  of  Principles  by  which  to  form  a Correct 
Judgment  of  Relative  Values,  without  the  trouble  of  laboured  cal- 
culation, or  the  uncertainty  of  hazardous  opinion. 

By  HENRY  B.  BROWNING,  M.I.B.A..  Stamford.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Diagrams,  and  applied  to  some  of  the  most  difficult 
examples  of  ordinary  practice. 

Published  by  JOHN  WEALE,  Architectural  Library,  59,  High. 
Holbom.  Printed  by  SAMUEL  SHARP,  Stamford. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

J ust  Published,  price  18?. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS,  being  a fcegistei1 

of  till  Patents  iu  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Chemistry,  Agri- 
culture,  Ac.,  Ac.,  during  forty-fire  years  of  the  present  century.  By 
ANDREW  PRITCHARD,  Esq.,  M.R.I. 

London  : WHITTAKER  and  Co.,  Ave-Maria-Lane, 


CARPENTRY  in  DIVISIONS,  A,  B,  C, 

a Comprehensive  and  Useful  Work,  in  Twenty  Tarts. 

Part  X is  now  published,  price  2s,  6d..  containing,— 

A.— Elementary : Text  SO  pages  and  1 Plate. 

B. — Practical : Afchenicum  Club  House,  1 Plate. 

B.— Practical : Verandahs  at  Brighton,  a Plates 

B.—  Practical : Wooden  Columns  at  king's  College,  2 Plates. 

B.— Practical : Arthur's  Club  House,  2 Plates. 

('.—Practical : Ancient  Timber  Hoof,  1 Plate. 

Together  8 Plates.— No.  2,  June  1st,  price  2s.  lid. 

J ust  published.  No.  11,  price  3s.,  continued  Monthly, 

GJ.OTH.IC  ORNAMENTS:  drawn  from 

Existing  Authorities. 

By  J.  I\.  COLLING,  Architect 

. Slone  Boss  from  Westminster  Abbey,  Ornaments  from  Ely  Cathe- 
dral. Westminster  Abbey. and  Binhain  Priory ; Omatnents betweeij  • 
Shafts  from  St  Albans;  Wooden  Crockets  from  Norwich  Catliedrtkt 
and  St  Peter’s,  Sudbury;  Subsell  ac  from  Henry  Vllth's  ChapcL 
Part  I„  containing  Seven  Numbers,  price  21a  is  now  ready. 
GEORGE  BELL,  186.  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  royal  8vo.,  price,  in  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d., 

Monumental  brasses  and  slabs: 

au  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  the  Incised  Monu- 
mental Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; with  200  illustrations. 

By  the  REV.  CHARLES  BOUTELL,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Downham  Market.  Norfolk  ; one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
St.  Alban's  Architectural  Society ; a member  of  the  Arclneologicol 
lustitutc.  Ac.  Ac. 

Loudon,  GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street ; Oxford, 

J.  H,  PARKER. 

Now  in  course  of  publication, 

PARISH  CHURCHES;  being  Perspective 

Views  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Structures,  accompanied  by 
Plans  drawn  to  a uniform  scale.  Letterpress  Descriptions,  ana 
Calculations  as  to  the  capacity  of  each  church  when  properly 

By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON.  Architect*. 

The  leading  object  is  to  select  such  churches  as,  from  theirbeauty 
of  design  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  they 
were  reared,  seem  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  models  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  church  building. 

The  work  will  he  completed  in  Twelve  Parts,  Royal  8 vo.,  Price 
2s.  lid.,  each  containing  at  least  Eight  Churches,  with  their  Plans. 
Part  VIII.  is  just  published. 

" From  the  judicious  selectiou  which  has  been  made,  it  bids  fair 
to  be  a very  useful  publication  to  the  Architect  and  Parish  Priest" 


ON  the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 

1X0  and  VENTILATING  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS: 
with  Notices  of  the  Pro.-rcssof  Personal  and  Fireside  Comfort,  ana 
of  the  Management  of  Fuel 

By  WALTER  BE11NAN,  Civil  Engineer,  2 vols.,  fcap.  8vo..  16s. 

" The  inventions  of  which  the  scattered  notices  are  here  collected, 


- a elaborate  work,  amt  at  the  same  time  likely  to 

become  a popular  one.  The  opinions  arc  discriminating  and  im- 
partial. and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a sound  practical  acquaint- 
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it  depend  much  r 


“ Foi  . 

on  the  rt r 

and  comfort,  than  on  the  natural  climate ; iu  short,  wc  must 
create  our  own  climate.  To  help  us  to  the  means  of  doing  this  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  these  little  volumes,  in  which,  as 
' e have  shewn,  are  collected  a multitude  of  expedients  of  all 
times  and  nations,  collected  with  research,  selected  with  judgment, 
and  skilfully  arranged  and  described.  The  interest  with  which 
"lie  reads  is  sustained  and  continuous,  and  you  devour  a two- 
volume  inventory  of  stoves,  grates,  and  ovens,  with  the  voracity  of 
a parish  school-boy,  and  then— ask  for  more.”—  The  At/ierurum. 

rile  work  contains  2-10  diagrams,  many  of  them  of  great  value  for 
practical  purposes,  inasmuch  ns  they  contain  figures  and  sections  of 
■ "'aratus  not  accessible  except  in  costlv  w -*■ 

E BELL,  1 


20RGE  i 


186,  Fleet  Street. 


THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. -DEDICATE!) 

TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Shortly  will  be  Puhlishe ' ' " 


N 


idled,  by  Subscription,  two  highly-finished 
tivc  Views  of  the  Interior  of  the 

JEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  to  be  ex- 


— - tv  best  style  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by 

juunaia.  DAY  and  nAGIIE,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  from 
very  beautiful  Water-colour  Paintings,  by  Artists  ol  eminence. 
The  views  are  taken  by  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BA  RRY  . Esq.  Iu  announcing  the  publication  of  the  above  Views, 
the  Publisher  pledges  himself  to  produce  the  Lithographs  in  the 
very  highest  style  of  the  art,  so  as  to  rcuder  them  worthy  of  the 
noble  national  edifice  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 

Size  of  the  prints,  22  in.  by  3o  in.  Price  of  the  pair,  plain,  21  2s.  ; 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  193,  Strand, 

offer  the  following  Indispensable  Works  to  all  Architects, 
Engineers,  Builders, and  Practical  Men:— 

STANDARD  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

BREE’.s  RAILWAY  PRACTICE  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 150  Steel  Engravings  of  Public  Works,  executed  by  Brunei, 
Stephenson,  Rennie,  McNeill,  Cubitt,  Locke,  Braithwaitc,  Viguolcs, 
and  others,  with  Specifications,  Estimates,  and  Practical  Oliserva- 
' "'ns,  forming  the  latest  and  best  work  on  Railway  Engineering 
yet  Published,  2 vols.  large  4to.,  OL  5e.,  or  each  scries  separately, 

-N  il.  Tlic  Railway  Practice  having  been  favourably  reviewed  by 
the  “Civil  Engineers’  Journal,'  "The  Railway  Magazine,"  "The 
Artisan,”  and  been  translated  into  French  ami  German,  the 
Publishers  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  this  Third  Edition,  with 
great  Improvements  and  many  New  Subjects. 

THE  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  6C  Cuts  and  3 
Large  Plates,  15a  This  work  by  W.  D.  Haakoll,  Esq.,  lias  become 
a decided  favourite  with  Practical  Engineers. 

SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  ENGI- 
NEERING arithmetic.  By  8.  C.  BREES,  Esq.  10s.  64 
STANDARD  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 

TURE. 8 Parts  now  ready,  3s.  each  to  subscribers. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  Containing  12 

Vi  lias,  by  Kendal,  Owcu  Jones,  and  other  Architects.  Splendidly 
Lithographed.  21s, 

SKETCHES,  for  Cottage  Villas,  Parsonage 

louses,  &c.  By  W.  PATTISSON,  Architect  20s. 

STAINED  GLASS,  Select  Examples  from 

Churches  in  London,  Coloured  as  the  Originals,  21s. 

SHOP  FRONTS,  admirably  adapted  for  the  Em- 

beUishment  of  Country  Towns,  by  H.  J.  Whitting,  Architect,  12s. 

Now  Ready,  Gratis,  and  sent  free  to  every  Architect,  Engineer, 
and  Builder,  a Catalogue  of  several  Thousand  Works  on  Architec- 
ture, Engineering,  and  Mechanics. 


: Printed  by  Cxiai 


, of  16,  Custelnau  Villas 


street,  Lincoln 's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields! 
in  tlie  County  of  Middlesex  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Chaklks 
" vman,  at  tli e Oflice  of  “The  Builder,” 2,  York-street,  Covent- 
Gnrden.in  the  Pariah  of  fiairit  Paul,  Coient-GarUen,  in  the  itfid 
County.— Saturday,  May  8, 1847. 
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B.BVBAT1SEMBNTS. 

TO  LETTER  CUTTERS. 

ANTED,  for  a short  time,  a Person  who 

•»  , is  a good  hand  at  Blacking  Letters  on  Monuments.  Ac.— 
Apply,  if  by  letter,  post  pnia,  to  A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Andover, 


CARVERS  and  Marble  Masons  of  the 

first-rate  ability  are  REQUIRED  at  the  London  Marble 
and  Stone  Working  Company,  Eslier-street,  Westminster,  where 
constant  employment  may  be  obtained. 


\ PRACTICAL  Clerk  of  Works  is  open 

XSe  to  an  Engagement.  For  address  and  testimonials,  apply  at 
the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


AS  Clerk  of  Works,  or  General  Foreman. 

rs  competent  to  measure  all  kinds  of  work.  Ac.— Address, 
M.  T.,  Post-office,  l,  Gillingham-street,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

4 N Experienced  Draughtsman,  who  tho- 
XI  rough! v understands  perspective  shading,  &c„  is  desirous  to 
meet  with  A SITUATION  in  one  of  the  above  offices.— Apply  to 
Mr.  EDWARD,  No.  16,  Woodstock-street,  Oxford-street 


TO  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  Respectable  Connec- 
tion wishes  to  article  himself  for  the  term  of  four  years  to 
either  of  the  above  trades.  A premium  will  be  given.— Letters 
addressed  H.  W..  care  of  Mr.  A.  Carter,  printer,  Halsted,  Essex, 


will  meet  with  attention. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

YY  ns  Clerk  of  Works,  or  General  Builders’  Foreman.  Un- 
exceptionable references  as  to  ability  and  character. — Address. 


R.  S„  c 


c of  Mr.  Ward,  Timber  Merchant,  8,  Oxford-street 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

44/’ANTED,  a Respectable  and  Well-edu- 

Y v cated  Youth  about  16  years  of  age  as  an  articled  pupil  to  a 
Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor— Address  J..  18,  at  Mr.  Forrest’s, 
Bookseller,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

‘147‘ANTED,  by  a Person  (who  has  had 

Y v many  vears’expeiiencel.'AISITUATION,  to  superintend 
the  business  of  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier. — Apply  by  letter, 
prepaid,  to  A.  J.,  Mr.  Cutts,  31,  Jane-street,  Commercial-road. 

NB.  No  objection  to  the  country. 


TO  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  Twenty-seven,  by 

trade  a Mason,  haring  been  engaged  as  Foreman  to  an 
eminent  Builder,  wishes  for  a similar  situation,  or  as  time-keeper 
or  overlooker,  &c.  Has  no  ob,‘ 

particulars,  apply,  post-paid,  t-  Y 

Office,  High-street,  St.John's  Wood,  Regent’s-park. 


CONTRACTS, 

PAVING. — The  Commissioners  for  Paving, 

&e.,  the  Skinner  Estate,  St.  Pancras,  will  meet  at  their 
Rooms,  25,  Thanet-street,  Burton-crcsoent.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
lflth  ins'.,  at  half-past  7 o’olock  in  the  evening  precisely,  to  reoeive 
TENDERS,  and  (if  approved)  to  contract  with  some  person  or 
persons  to  take  up  and  relay  the  footway  Pavement  in  Ton  nr  (age - 
place,  in  the  New-road,  the  contractor  fldingsuoh  new  2«  inch  York 
paiing  and  granite  kirb,  and  all  other  materials  wbioh  may  be 
necessary.  The  particulars  and  terms  of  the  proposed  work,  and 
the  forms  of  Tenders  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Clerk. 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  before  4 o'clock  on  the  day  of  meeting  at 
the  Commissioners’  Rooms.  The  Commissioners  will  not  be  bound 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

F roHitf  nnrj  n u 


TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  the  whole  of 

the  Buildings,  or  for  anv  portion  thereof,  endorsed  “Tra- 
der for  the  Erection  of  the  Birmingham  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  be 
sent,  sealed,  under  cover,  to  the  Town  Clerk  (post  paid1,  oft  or 
before  the  24th  day  of  May  next 


BUILDER'S  CLERK. 

A MIDDLE  AGED  Respectable  Man,  of 

very  considerable  experience  in  the  routine  of  an  offioe, 
offers  his  services  on  moderate  terms,  in  the  department  of  measur- 
ing, valuing,  taking  out  quantities,  &c..  or  in  a general  and  practical 
way,  where  the  duties  - — 
ference  can  be  given.— 

Gray's- Inn-road! 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  disposed  to  contract  with  the 

Directors  of  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Market  Company  for 
the  erection  of  the  intended  Exchange,  Public  Rooms,  and  Market 
House,  may  inspect  the  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  same  on 
application  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  A.  i\ICHOLSON.  Architect, 
Lincoln,  at  any  time  between  the  10th  day  of  May  ana  the  1st  day 
of  June  next  -.'on  or  before  which  latter  day  the  Tenders  'must  be 
sent  to  my  office,  sealed,  and  indorsed  “ Tenders  for  the  Lincoln 
Corn  Exchange  and  Markets"  The  Directors  do  not  pledge  them. 

“ *”pt  ‘tRfiSSSiSlS iSkr,  to  tie  M 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

/"ANTED,  an  intelligent,  steady,  middle- 

» . aged  man,  to  Superintend  the  W orks  and  Men  upon  about 

Thirty  Miles  of  a Navigable  River.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  in- 
closing Testimonials,  to  A.  Z.,  care  or  Messrs.  Cox  and  Jones,  13, 
High  Holborn,  London.  


w 


w 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Person  who  has  had 


. . upwards  of  twenty-five  years’  practical  experience  in  Pre- 
paring Drawings.  Surveying.  Measuring  Works,  sc.,  a SIT UA1 1<  'N 
in  either  of  the  above  offices,  or  to  Superintend  Works  Testimo- 
nials of  the  highest  ahoraoter  will  be  given  from  gentlemen  with 
whom  the  advertiser  has  been  engaged.— Address,  A.  B.  B.,  38, 
Paddington-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


WANTED,  bv  a Builder  in  i 

Young  Man  under  Twenty  years  of 

, , . , ......  ,1.: ..  . t-  .......  Ollll, 


UCrtll  O U r,-' . 

WANTED,  by  a Civil  Engineer  in  London, 

a Gentleman  under  Thirty  years  of  Age,  to  take  the 
Management  of  an  office.  He  must  be  practically  acquainted  with 
the  general  construction  of  engineering  works,  estimating,  sc.,  and 
possess  some  knowledge  of  architecture.— Apply  by  letter,  stating 
real  name  and  address,  terms,  previous  employment,  and  general 
qualifications,  to  J.  J..  Mr.  Stephenson,  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster.   

CLERK. 

the  Country,  a 

_ of  Age,  who  has  soma 

knowledge* of" tile  Trade,  is  required'to  fill  the  office  of  Clerk  and 
Storekeeper  -,  must  write  a good  hand,  and  know  some  little  of 
drawing,  calculations,  and  accounts,  W ould  at  times  nave  to  over- 
look workmen,  and  otherwise  make  "himself  uscrhL— Address, 
stating  terms,  qualifications,  reference,  &c„  to  J.  W,  Post  Office. 
Ipswich.  A Young  Man.  who  wishes  to  extend  Ins  knowledge  of 
the  business,  would  find  this  a good  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  BUILDERS 

THE  Advertiser,  being  fully  competent  to 

Manage  a General  Ironmongery  Stock,  as  also  to  Manufac- 
turing, and  knows  the  best  Markets,  would  be  happy  to  engage  with 
any  respectable  firm. — Please  address,  P.  M.,  7,  Orange-street,  Rea 
Lion-square.  Holborn. 


Royal  institute  of  British 

ARCHITECTS,  16,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  Londou. 

COMPETITION  FOR  THE  MEDALS.  1847. 

THE  MEDALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  will  be  awarded  to 
the  Authors  of  the  best  ESSAYS  on  the  following  subjects 
1 On  the  Application  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptured  Ornament  to 
Architecture,  and  the  principles  which  should  regulate  their  intro- 
duction into  buildings  generally. 1 both  with  regard  to  beauty  of 
embellishment,  and  propriety  of  style. 

2 On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Constructing  Chimneys,  parti- 
cularly in  Dwelling  Houses,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  Fire- 
places, Flues,  and  all  the  ports  connected  therewith,  in  order  to 
insure  sufficient  draught  and  exit  of  smoke. 

The  Essay  to  contain  detailed  statements  of  experiments  and 

PIT HI^OANE  MEDALLION  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  Design 
for  a Building  to  contain  Public  Baths,  on  a comprehensive  scale, 
with  all  suitable  accessories,  and  combining  the  magmhcence  of 
the  Ancients  pith  the  usages  and  purpose  of  modern  times. 

The  successful  Competitor  for  this  Medal,  if  he  go  abroad,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  501.  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  absence,  on 
sending  a satisfactory  evidence  of  his  progress  and  his  studies. 

The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  Is  limited  to  Members 
of  the  Profession  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeara. 

Each  Essay  and  set  of  drawings  to  be  delivered  at  the  Rooms  or 
nc  Institute,  on  or  before  the  31st  of  December,  1847,  by  Twelve 


A CONTRACT  for  5,000  yards  of  Stone, 

to  be  squared  and  delivered  at  the  Breakwater.  The  Stone 
to  be  taken  from  the  CliflB  between  Hastings  and  Haddocks,  rough 

.toeMgh.w.tamaA  comm0xB. 

L The  Stone  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality  the  Cliffli  afford  ; free 
^i^Ttie  8 t<me  to  be  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  6 cubic  feet  each.  , , , . , , , 

3.  One-fifth  of  the  quantity  contracted  for  must  be  delivered, 
monthly  where  orders  are  given_by  the engineer.^ 


5.  Tenders  will  be  received  for  the  loading,  freight,  and  delivery, 
or  for  the  squaring  and  dressing,  separately  or  combined. 

fi.  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  will  be  paid  for  monthly,  and  the 
balance  within  one  month  after  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
N.B.  This  Stone  will  be  paid  for  to  the  owners  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Harbour.  ......  , 

Also  a Contract  for  5.000  tons  of  Rough  Stone,  to  be  taken  from 
below  high-water  mark. -Conditions.  No  Stone  to  be  delivered  lead 
than  5 cwt.,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  as  above.  Tenders  will 
be  received  on  or  before  the  20th  of  May.  1847,  and  are  to  be  dell, 
vered  to  D.  MANSER.  F.sq.,  Solicitor,  Rye.-Further  particular 
if  required,  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  resr chs'cLA^K 


the  Institute, 
o’clock  at  Noon. 

Further  information  may  be  had 
taHer  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  grant  her  gracious  permis- 


i application  to  the  secre- 


. istinguished 

...  have  designed 

...  produced  a work  tend- 
ing w uiomuLc  ui  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  Architecture,  or  the 
various  branches  of  Science  connected  therewith,  the  Council  will 


siou  for  the  Koval  Medal  to  be  conferred 
Architect  or  Man  of  Science,  of  any  Country, 

or  executed  any  building  of  high 
ing  to  promote  — *■*— 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

THE  Advertiser  having  had  some  consider- 
able Experience  in  the  Blasting  and  Working  of  Rock  of 
the  hardest  description,  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement.  His  testi- 
monials and  references  as  to  ability  and  general  character  will  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny.— Address  A.  Z.,  office  of  “Tl^e  Builder,”  3, 
York-sU'ect,  Covcnt- garden. 


Mutual  life  assurance,  an- 

NUITIES,  &c.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  20 1.  and  upwards  Annuities  for 
themselves  ill  Old  Age,  or  for  their  Widows,  and  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a.  Guarantee  Fund. 


S' 


OVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  Jamcs-street,  London. 


TRUST FES. 

Sir  A.  Brydges  Henniker,  Bait  I 
B.  Bond  Cabbcll,  Esq.,  M.P.  I 


Chairman.  Licut-Coloncl  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Dtputy  - Chairman,  T.  C. 
Granger.  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Asliburner,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.Blyth,  Esq. 


Henry  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 
Cliaa  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

John  Gardiner,  Esti 
Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid.  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 
Bankers.  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart-  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
evcvv  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEA1  H, 
■wit  li  every  attainable  advantage  DUPING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  Al 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  on  application,  cither  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Offices. 


Eligible  building  ground — 

CITY  OF  LONDON.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 


City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  GUILDHALL  of  the  said  city  oft 
TUESDAY,  the  15th  of  June  next  at  Eleven  o'clook  in  the  fore- 
noon precisely,  to  receive  Proposals  for  a Plot  of  Ground,  now 
vacant,  on  the  east  side  of  Fetter-lane,  near  Fleet-street,  on  which 
the  said  Commissioners  will  grant  Building  Leases  for  a term  oi 
Eighty  Years  on  certain  conditions,  which  may  be  sscertamen  at 
this  office.  JOSEPH  DAW,  Pnn.  Clerk- 

Sewers  Offioe,  Guildhall,  4th  May,  1847- 


Guildhall,  13th  May,  1S47. 

THE  Committee  for  letting:  the  City’s  Land 

will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  26th  day  of 
May  instant,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  a 
Building  Lease  of  Sixty-one  Years,  from  Midsummer  next,  of  a 
Wharf  and  Premises  on  the  East  side  of  Puddle  Dock,  on  the 
South  aide  of  Upper  Thames-stieet,  and  on  the  North  side  of  the 
River  Thames ; and  also  for  Letting : on  Lease  for  Twenty-one  Years 
from  Midsummer  next,  a House,  No.  6,  on  the  South  side  of  St. 
Mary  Axe.  Houndsditch.  The  conditions  for  Letting  the  »ia 
Prem'-es  may  be  seen,  byarulving  at  the  Office  of  Work-.  Guild- 
hall. "THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


Mosaic  pavements,  singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Verandohs_. 
Baths,  fro.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornam.entai 
pavements,  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution andre- 
dneed  in  price.— Specimens  adapted  to  e-ervrtyle  o'  avehiteetnre 
mav  be  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  patentee,  ALFRED  SlA  GER, 
Vauxhall  Pottery,  foot  of  Vauxh  oil-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


E: 


ngineering,  architecture. 


, ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 


short  Course  of  Practical  Lessons,  by  Mc-srs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS, 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors.  £ c-  cf  extensive  waeweo, 
who  arc  now  preparing  Gentlemen  for  Surveyors.  I-evci  i .rs,  .en- 
gineers, Architects.  Builder*.  Draughtsmen.  Ac. 
ranteed . A NEW  COURSE  will  commence  on  TUESDAY, 
June  the  lit.  Terms,  till  perfect,  very  moderate.  Pupils  on  com- 
pleting the  course  may  he  in, reduced  to  employment  For 
Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  at  the  Officer,  4,  Harpur-s -reel.  Red  Lion- 

EqNarB. -RAILWAYS  Surveyed  and  Levelled;  Land,  Timber, 
Buildings,  and  Estates  measured,  mapped,  and  Tallied  iMape, 
plan* . Sections,  Designs  4c.,  prepared  and  ejccutea  vfitft  accuracy 
and  despatch  Terms  moderate, 


THE  BUILDER 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  LET,  on  Advantageous  Terms,  some 

, . good  Si168  for  Building.— Apply  at  the  offices -of  Messrs. 
FOWLER  aud  FISK.  Architects.  2d,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly 
Where  plans  and  particulars  can  be  seen. 


Building  ground,  the  most  Eiigibi 

near  London.  Ravcnscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  for  De- 
tached Villas,  Long  Term  of  Years,  Moderate  Ground-rent ; bei 
a safe  and  profitable  Investment  for  Builders.— Apply  to  Mr.  G, 
GORDON,  Architect,  Ravenscourt  Park. 


Building  ground  to  be  le 

upon  favourable  terms.— 2.800  feet  frontage,  Hydo  Park 
sites  for40thirdor  fourth-rate  houses  in  the  New  North  Road 
sites  for  about  90  fourth-rate  houses  in  the  Kingsland-road  ; 
acres  at  Bayswater,  100  acres  at  Twickenham,  several  plots  .. 
Camberwell,  Brompton,  Notting  Hill,  Paddington,  St  John'. 
AVood,  Norwood.  Mile  End,  Homerton,  Peckham.  Old  Kent 
Road,  and  Islington.— Apply  to  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and  SAL 
MON,  estate  and  land  agents,  28.  Bucklersbury. 


Building  ground  to  let  in  fmn 

of  King-street,  Kingsland-road,  about  a mile  from  the  Citv, 
for  fourth-rate  houses,  four  rooms,  a kitchen  and  room  over.  A 
very  eligible  Plot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  ten  houses,  to  be 
let  on  a Building  Lease  for  a long  term  of  years,  at  a low  ground 


Stourbridge-house,  at  the  corner  of  Acton-street,  Kingsland-road, 
the  fourth  turning  from  the  Canal  Bridge.  There  are  also  several 
smaller  Plots. 


B 


more,  for  Houses  of  approved  design  and  dimension,  TO 
BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease  for  100  years  ; with  a reserved  ad- 
vantage of  adjoiniue  pasture,  land-roads,  and  plantations  of 
mental  character.  Innuire  at.  the  ntheeq  of  DkCTMTTS  RITlt 


mental  character,  luquirc  at  the  offices  of  DECIMUS  BURTON, 
Esu.,  6,  Spring-gardens,  London  ; 10,  Calvcrley-parade,  Tuubridge- 
IV ells  ; and  of  Mr.  ROPElt,  Bayhnm-Abbey,  near  Lambhurst. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! 1 commanding  pit 
me  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  REATTTlEm,  NEIGH 


tnresouc  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburhan  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  par- 

1 ml  rtlfine  nnnli-  tn  W II  TWTVTVMiV  11 


HYDRAULIC  PRESSES. 

O BE  SOLD  two  Second-hand  Hydrau- 

lic Presses,  with  0-inch  rams,  and  pumps  and  plates  in  good 


lie  Dresses,  with  0-inch  rams,  and  pumps  and  plates  in  good 
working  condition.— Apply  to  Messrs.  MORELAND  and  Co. 
No.  149,  Old-street. 


CIRCULAR  SAW. -A  BARGAIN. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Owner  having:  no  fur 

ther  occasion  for  it,  a TWELVE -INCH  CIRCULAR  SAW, 
nearly  new,  with  a powerful  6 feet  2-inch  fly-wheel,  brass  bearings, 
and  gut  baud.— Inquire  at  the  Crown  Coffee-house,  3,  High-street, 
Islington,  opposite  the  Angel  Inn. 


STEAM  ENGINES,  SAWING  MACHINERY,  Ac. 

rPO  BE  SOLD,  immediately,  a Capital 

-M-  0-Horse  High-pressure  Engine,  a 3-Horse  ditto,  and  a Cost 
Iron  Circular  Saw  Bench.  Also  the  Patterns  of  the  above,  and 
Three  Lathes  ; a Set  of  Boring  Burs  and  Cutters,  Screw-cutting 
Tools,  Blocks,  and  Falls,  a Bench,  Ac.  Apply  to  W.  l'ATTRIOK- 
SON,  No.  32,  Broadwall,  Blaekfriar's-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  -OATLANDS  PARK. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  TENDER,  at  per 

foot  cube,  650  superior  Scotch  and  Larch  Fir  Trees  of  great 
length  and  large  dimensions ; also  about  200  excellent  Oaks, 
which  mav  be  converted  on  the  spot,  very  near  the  Walton  sta- 


tion, IS  miles  from  London,  on  the  Southampton  Bnilwny.— Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  or  Mr.  PRESUFIELD,  on  the  premises, 


VOTES  FOR  MIDDLESEX.-TO  SMALL  CAPITALISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACT. together  or  separately.  Twenty  Substantial  and 
Well-built  Freehold  Tenements,  recently  erected  in  the  Rond  lead- 
ing from  Walham  Green,  to  Hanunevsmith.  known  as  Bedford- 
place.  fitted  up  with  the  usual  fixtures  and  with  Pumps  of  Sprit 
water.  The  premises  are  well  drained,  and  all  at  present  let 
weekly  tenants,  producing  a Rental  of  about  1341  a year.  Land-ti 
redeemed  —Price  and  Particulars  may  be  known  on  application 
Mr.  CARTER,  Buildor,  Bedford  place,  Fulham  Fields. 


SALES  BY-  AUCTION. 


BUILDING  LAND,  PECKHAM.  ADJOINING  THE  ROSE- 
MARY BRANCH  RACE  COURSE. 

MR.  SINGLE  will  LET  hv  AUCTION, 

at  the  Rosemary-  Branch  Tavern,  Peckham.  on  THURS- 
DAY, May  27,  at  Six  precisely,  43  Plots  of  very  valuable  Building 
Land,  desirably  situate,  adjoining  the  Rosemary  Branch  Rac< 


Course,  and  presenting  frontages  on  good  roads,  already  made 

' ses  will  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for  terms  c 

rs.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  THOMAS  PRYEIt,  Esq. 


Vfc 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE  by  A UCTION,  without  reserve, 

on  the  premises,  10.  Gun-street,  Spitalflclds,  on  Monday,  17th 
May,  18-17,  at  Eleven  o’clock  precisely,  a large  assortment  of  Hon- 
duras. Spanish,  and  Cuba  Mahogany,  in  logs,  dry  planks,  boards, 
and  veneers ; rosewood  planks  and  veneers,  pencil  cedar,  dry 
wainscot,  birds-eye  maple,  logs  and  veneers,  cut  deals,  Vinhatieo 
wood,  oak  veneers,  Ac.— To  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  THOS.  EDWARDS 
and  SON,  Brokers,  1,  Pinner's  Hall,  Great  Winchester-street. 


HORNCHURCH. — 406,000  Bricks,  Drain  Bricks,  Drain  Pipes, 
and  Tiles. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  G. 

COLLIS,  by  order  of  the  executors  as  directed  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr  Charles  Cove,  on  the  premises,  Hornchurch.  Essex, 
on  TUESDAY.  May  18.  1847.  at  Eleven  o'clock,  all  tho  Stock  in 
Trade,  consisting  of  400.000  excellent  stock,  marl,  place,  and 
other  Bricks,  which  will  be  put  into  lots  of  8,000,  10,000,  or  20,000  ; 
a large  assortment  of  Drain  Bricks.  Pipes,  and  Tiles  of  various 
sizes  and  descriptions  ; ridge,  plain,  valley,  and  other  tiles ; 
chimney,  garden,  and  cale  Dots  ; also  three  strong-built  broad- 
wheel  iron-arm  brick  carts  which  will  be  sold  without  reserva- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  property  will  be  described  in  catalogues, 
and  may  be  obtained  four  days  previous  to  the  sale  (when-  the 
property  may  be  viewed  l,  at  the  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and 
of  Mr.  G,  COLLIS.  Auctioneer,  Estate  Agent,  Ac.  Romford. 
The  above  property  lies  within  4 miles  of  the  river  and  2 miles 
of  the  Romford  station. 

tsTOKE-NE  WIN  GTONh — Valuable  Building  Ground,  containing 
excellent  Brick  Earth. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  respectfully 

announce  that  they  will  SR  LI.  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  TUESDAY,  June  1,  in  one  lot,  hv  direction  of  the  Executors  of 
Joseph  Janson.  Esq.,  an  important.  COPYHOLD  PROPERTY, 
consisting  of  Eighteen  Acres  of  Valuable  Building  Ground,  rich  in 
excellent  brick  earth,  for  working  which  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  a dwelling-house,  sheds, 
and  out-buildings,  in  front  of  the  High-street,  Stokc-Newiiigton, 
and  havin’  another  communication  also  with  Church-street,  the 
whole  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  JOHN  G ANTLEY,  who  will  quit, 
if  required,  at  Michaelmas  next,  at  a low  surface  rout  of  175.’.  per 
annum.  The  Estate  cau  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenant,  at 
7,  Church-street.— Printed  particulars  may  he  had  of  Messrs. 
BAY  LEY  and  JANSON.  Solicitors,  Basing  hall -street : of  Messrs. 
WIGG  Mid  PUWN ALL,  Surveyors,  7,  Bedford-row ; at  the  Start ; 
end  of  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY,  paternoster-row. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


NORWOOD  SURREY. — Valuable  Freehold  Building  Ground,  a 
portion  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Tnurlow. 

Messrs.  Roberts  ami  boby  are 

directed  to  SELL  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Monday,  May 
17th,  at  IS,  very  desirable  Freehold  Land,  most  delightfully  situated 
between  Dulwich  and  Norwood,  divided  into  74  Lots,  particularly 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  Villa  and  other  residences,  which  are 
much  in  request  in  this  highly  select  locality,  so  celebrated  for  Us 
beautiful  scenery  and  salubrious  air.  Ouly  about  six  miles  from 
Town,  of  easy  access  at  all  times  of  the  day,  commanding  votes  for 
the  county  of  Surrey.  To  be  viewed  and  Particulars  had  of 
Messrs.  BRIDGER  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors,  68,  London-wnll ; of 
Mr.  W.  S.  HOLLANDS.  Princes-road,  Bermondsey;  at  the  prin- 
cipal Inns  at  Norwood,  Dulwich,  Sydenham,  Croydon,  and  Brixton 
Auction  Mart  : aud  at  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  offices,  2-1, 
Moorgate-strcet,  Bank. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

square.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
Admission  (from  Eight  o’clock  till  Seven),  One  ' ” 

OnfiShiHim-  .lOHX  PRESGilTT 


JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT, 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.  CROYDON,  SURREY  ; 
LAND-TAX  REDEEMED. 

MR.  ROBERT  KING  has  the  honour  to 

announce  that  he  has  received  instructions  to  SELL  at  the 
Auction  Mart  on  Monday,  June  the  7th.  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  in 
Lota,  several  acres  of  most  valuable  freehold  Building  ground, 
—land-tax  redeemed  ; situate  near  the  Town  of  Croydon,  a short 
distance  from  the  Station  of  the  Brighton  and  Dover  Railway*, 
commanding  the  most  interesting  views,  and  presenting  several 
charming  Sites  for  the  erection  of  Villa  and  Cottage  Residences, 
whsch  are  in  great  request  iu  the  neighbourhood,  offering  to  the 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.—  Lectures  ou  Popular  Chemistry  on  the  Evenings  of 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  9 o'eloek,  by  Dr.  Hunter  Lane. 


jiaonnonuer.  on  tne  Gvemngs  m Tuesday  and  Tiiursday,  on 
Artificial  Light,  and  the  Agents  employed  iu  its  production.'  Ex- 
periments with  Armstrong's  Hydro-Electric  Machine,  The  Work- 
ing Models  and  Machinery  explained.  The  varied  Optical  Effects 
include,  new  Dissolving  Views,  the Oxy-Hydrogen  Microscope,  &o„ 
Experiments  with  the  Diving-bell  and  Diver,  Ac.  The  Evening 
Music,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wallis,  commences  at  7 o'clock.— 
Admission,  Is.  ; Schools  Half-pricc- 


PUBLI  CATIONS. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Expediency  and 

Practicability  of  Simplifying  and  Improving  the’  MEA- 
SURES. WEIGHTS,  and  MONEY,  u.-cd  in  this  Country,  without 


BUILDING  LAND.  NORWOOD,  SURREY.— BY 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  (ien'owav's  Coffee 

House,  Change  Alley,  on  TUESDAY,  May  25th,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  (in  lots),  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  together  with  a detached  Residence  (land-tax  redeemed), 
on  the  south-western  summit  of  Beaulieu  Hill,  a situation  which 
for  salubrity  of  air  aud  beauty  of  scenery  is  almost  unrivalled, 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Norwood  Station  ou  tho  Croydon  Rail- 
way, affording  most  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  moderate  sized 
villas,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  Building  Societies  and  small 
capitalists.—  Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  prepared  twenty-one 


T 


DRUCE'S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

'0  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
1 of  Wr-* — n ” r'~': ’ - 


will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  aud  drawdock.— N.B.  DepO't 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TOtPLASTE  RE  RS. 

LTME  FOR  PLASTERING,  (hat  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST'S WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfriara.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast.  Ac. 


I?IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay.  fee.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  oil  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  n 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  C 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  TUei 
yd(  ' " 


.cry  description. 


Next  Week,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  Price  30s. 

an  INQUIRY  into  the  DIFFERENCE 

A 0f  STYLE  OBSERVABLE  in  ANCIENT  PAINTED 
GLASS,  with  nints  on  Glass  Painting. 

By  an  AMATEUR. 

_ Illustrated  by  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  drawn  from  Anoienfl 


Examples. 


Oxford:  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER. 
This  day  is  Published,  ! 


An  encyclopaedia  oV  Christian 

ART  of  the  nth  CENTURY.  By  the  MONK  THEOPHI- 


ART  of  the  ltth  CENTURY.  By  the  MON  K THEOPHI- 
L US,  translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes  useful  to  the  Artist, 
Glass  Painter,  Jeweller.  Enamellcr,  and  Worker  in  Metals. 

By  ROBERT  U ENDR1 E. 

With  a Survey  of  the  Condition  of  the  Arts  from  the  Third  ' 

■ Tent'  amt  ' I 


the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century.aud  of  the  probable  inventions  of  the-] 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-strcet 


With  Numerous  Illustratioi 


nPH E USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  tho 

JL  Construction  of  DWELLING  HOUSES. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Produc- 
tion of  FOOD. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  iu  the  Produc- 

tion of  clothing. 

London  : JOHN  W.  PARKER.  West  Strand. 


is  Illustrations,  | 

GEO- 


SURVEYING 
The  Second  Edition,  Octavo,  with  in 
12s.  6d.,  of 

\A7TLLI  AMS’S  PRACTICAL 

* ® DESY  ; comprising  Chain  Surveying,  the  Use  

ing  Instruments,  together  with  Levelling,  and  Trigonometrical, 
Mining  and  Maritime  Surveying. 

***  This  Edition  contains  new  Chapters  ou  Railway,  Parish,  1 
and  E-t-.-te  Sure  . in.-r. 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


\ TREATISE  on  the  FIRST  PRINCI- 

PLES of  ARITHMETIC,  after  the  Method  of  Pestalozzi  : i 


Practical  Methods  for  Construing  Uur-tiuix  : and  n New  Form  for 
the  Extraction  of  the  Cube  Root.  Designed  fur  the  use  of  Teachers  1 
aud  Monitors  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 


JAMES  COVINGTON  AND  SON,  Li- 
censed Lightermen,  Wharfingers,  and  General  Agents,  No. 8, 
Wharf.  City  Road  Basin,  and  1,  Warkworth  Terrace,  Limcbouse, 
London,  beg  to  inform  Gas  Companies,  Railway  Contractors,  Car- 
riers, Iron  Masters,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have  made  a 
further  increase  to  their  extensive  stock  of  very  superior  Craft,  and 
are  able  to  undertake  Contracts  to  any  extent ; they  have  fulfilled 
eery  heavy  ones  for  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Eastern  Counties, 
North  and  Eastern,  and  Great  Western  Railways ; the  latter  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

J.  C.  and  Son  have  part  of  their  very  eligible  WHARF  to  LET, 
abutting  the  Regent's  Canal  Bridge.  City  Road,  with  a Counting- 
house,  Warehouses,  and  the  use  of  a very  powerful  Crane, 

N. B.— GOODS  CRANED,  LANDED,  and  CARTED,  on  mo- 
derate terms. 


Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society-! 

Battersea. 

By  the  same  Author, 

EXERCISES  ou  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  New  Edition.  12mo.  2s. 

ALGEBRA  MADE  EASY.  12mo.  2s. 

Loudon:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS.  1 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

HTHE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

A to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 


CARVING  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
‘ the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  of  its 
*"  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 


efficiency,  which , 

at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Athenmnn  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
' — 1 J' — J * r— • saj-s,  "These  were  really 


Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  ... 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery.” 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
. j state  that  they  have  at  present  only  one  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Sealy's  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  he  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac. 

► AT  ENT  VULCANIZED  TNDIA- 


RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 


„iey  do  not  become  stiff”  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 

require  any  application  when  out  of  use.  arc  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
'team  uud  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole  Manufacturer, 
AS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  GosweU-road,  London. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


For  the  < 
tested  exte 
the  last  two  j 
Tectual  remen- 
The  Patent  P 


. . machine. 

^ They^are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

"ALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER.— DEDICATED 
TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Shortly  will  be  Published,  by  Subscription,  two  highly-finished 
and  effective  Views  of  the  Interior  of  the 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  to  be  ex-| 

ecuted  iu  the  very  best  stylo  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by  - 
Messrs.  DAY  and  HAGUE,  Lithographers  to  the  Quceu.  from 
very  beautiful  Water-colour  Paintings,  by  Artists  of  eminence. 
The  views  are  taken  by  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BARRY,  Esq.  In  announcing  the  publication  of  the  above  Views, 
the  Publisher  pledges  himself  to  produce  the  Lithographs  in  tho 
very  highest  style  of  the  art,  so  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
noble  national  edifice  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 

Size  of  the  prints.  22  in.  oy  3oin.  Price  of  the  pair,  plain,  31.  2s. ; I 
coloured,  iu  exact  imitation  of  the  drawings,  aud  mounted,  41.  4s.  I 
London  : Published  by  WILLIAM  DAY,  17,  Gate-street, 
LincolnVIun-fields. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  t»  the  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded.— Messrs.  HENNELL  aud 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-Street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  cau  enable  them  to  scU  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2a.  6d.  per  French  piece.  Retail— 


rapers,  r.  legant  Designs,  at 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Deco: 


1 FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS.— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated  ' 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  A CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  IS:;--',  where  the  Trade  mav  he  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAPERIIANGERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

IAWS  and  TAYLOR,  Paper  Stainers, 

J .Manufacturers  of  Sienna,  and  all  the  m « ly-inveutcd  hand 
Marbles,  Splashed  Granites,  and  Oaks,  admirably  adapted  for 
halls  and  staircases,  from  9d.  per  piece,  and  paperhungiucs  iu 
every  variety,  first-rate  bed-room  choice,  from  (Id.  per  piece,  iu 
quantities ; parlour  and  drawing-room  patterns  equally  reduced 

I?,  and  T.,  impressed  with  the  benefit  that  must  unavoidably 
and  mutually  result  from  small  buyers  being  supplied  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  (advantages  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  wholesale  houscsl,  are  determined  in  future  to  devote  to  them 
a portion  of  the  time  and  attention  hitherto  limited  to  the  City 


Country  buyers  and  consumers  of  paperhangings  generally  are 
therefore  solicited  to  call  or  send  to  the  factory  Shacklcwell-lane, 


Kingsland;  or  to  the  warehouse,  Higl  0 

ton,  where  an  assortment  of  some  thousands  of  pieces  will  ulwuvs 
wait  their  inspection,  their  orders  meet  with  every  attention  with 
regard  to  quality  and  punctuality,  and  bearing  ouly  the  monu- 


THE  Largest  Variety  of  Glass  and  Porce- 
lain Mortice  Furniture,  Finger-plates,  Bell  Leavers,  Ac.,  aud 
every  description  of  Ornamental  Brass  Fouudry  aud  Gas  Furni- 
ture, may  be  had  upon  the  very  lowest  terms  of  JA  MES  A RTHC It  ■ 
MILES,  13.  Pancras-lanc,  Qucen-strcct.  Chcapside.  London. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security,, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  Advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above 


the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 
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Wo.  CCXXIZZ. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1847. 

, F we  had  not  been  often  dis- 
appointed in  an  anticipa- 
tion equally  well  grounded  , 
we  should  6ay  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  Array  and  Navy 
Club  Competition  will  do 
much  towards  a reform  of  the  present  system. 
But  we  have  lost  all  hope  of  such  a desirable 
consummation. 

“ Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not — 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow,” — 

said  Byron,  and  after  him  O’Connell.  Re- 
form must  be  brought  about  by  the  architects 
themselves,  and  as  long  as  members  of  the 
profession  can  be  found,  so  lost  to  a proper 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling  as  to  re- 
spond to  invitations  of  the  most  insulting  char- 
acter (of  course  we  do  not  now  refer  to  those 
of  the  club  in  question),  take  the  chance  of 
accident,  influence,  and  chicanery,  work  for 
any  thing, — nothing, — so  long,  we  fear,  things 
will  remain  just  as  they  now  are.  While  ar- 
chitects will  submit  designs  for  a Literary  In- 
stitution, to  an  obviously  incompetent  tribunal, 
for  an  offered  five  pounds  five  shillings,  as  in  the 
Ipswich  affair,  denounced  by  us  some  time  ago 
in  less  measured  terms  than  we  generally  use,* 
little  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for.  Archi- 
tects must  themselves  arrange  the  leadingterms 
of  competitions,  and  resolutely  decline  partici- 
pating in  those  otherwise  conducted  ; architects 
must  themselves  avoid  the  exercise  of  under- 
hand influence,  must  themselves  shew  integrity 
and  high  feeling;  and  further,  refuse  to  compete 
or  co-operate  with  those  proved  guilty  of  want 
of  these  qualities. 

For  some  years,  architects  have  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  convince  the  public  that  they 
consider  their  own  productions  of  no  value, 
and  now  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
public  are  precisely  of  that  same  opinion. 
What  can  be  had  for  nothing-  is  generally 
thought  to  be  worth  nothing  ; and  architects’ 
designs,  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of 
persons,  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  belief. 

So  far  from  making  anyaddition  to  the  usual 
payment  to  architects,  in  relurn  for  the  chance 
of  having  done  the  work  for  nothing,  commit- 
tees are  constantly  found  offering  sums,  the 
most  insignificant,  quite  inadequate  to  the  skill 
and  labour  required,  if  even  there  were  no  risk 
attached.  Without  again  alluding  to  the 
Ipswich  case  and  others  similarly  preposterous, 
we  may  point,  in  illustration,  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  paper  of  the  24th  ult.,  for  plans 
for  a general  hospital  at  Cheltenham,  which  is 
to  contain  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  beds,  with 
necessary  accommodation  for  officers  and  ser- 
vants, and  to  be  built  substantially,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  5,000/.  The  honorarium  offered  to 
the  successful  competitor  is  60/.,  and,  « in  con- 
sideration of  that  sum,  he  will  be  required  to 
furnish  an  estimate,  specification , and  working 
drawings,  necessary  for  the  effectual  carrying 
out  of  the  above  plan,”— in  consideration  o°f 
that  sum,  which  is  not  one-half  of  what  would 
bo  a fair  charge  for  the  work  required,  if  an 
architect  were,  without  risk,  commissioned  to 
execute  it.  A detailed  estimate,  if  he  employed 


a surveyor  to  make  it,  would  cost  him  more 
than  the  money ! 

If  a man  went  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
offered  two  guineas  in  competition  to  barristers, 
for  the  performance  of  some  ordinary  service, 
for  which  the  recognized  fee  was  four,  how 
would  he  be  received  ? Or,  if  he  wrote  to  a 
number  of  hat- makers,  for  example,  inviting 
them  to  submit  for  his  inspection  some  twenty- 
shilling hats,  and  offering  to  give  ten  shillings 
for  the  best  one  amongst  them,  how  many 
applicants  would  he  have  ? The  22nd  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  these  hospital  designs  are  to 
be  delivered,  will  shew  how  differently  archi 
tects  and  hat-makers  view  the  same  thing. 

We  are  not  willing  to  oppose  architectural 
competitions  altogether.  They  might  be  made 
to  present  the  means  of  advancement  to  un- 
known and  struggling  merit,  in  a profession 
singularly  wanting  in  such  opportunities  ; and 
we  are,  therefore,  much  more  anxious  to  see 
competitions  properly  conducted  than  to  find 
them  abandoned.  We  have  laboured  for  this 
for  some  years  past,  and  our  pages  contain  a 
large  number  of  remarks,  exposures,  and 
suggestions,  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

A competent  tribunal  (coupled  with,  or  we 
may  say,  proceeding  from,  due  consideration 
of  the  value  of  an  architect’s  labours)  is  the 
great  point  to  be  achieved.  And  it  is  under 
this  head  alone  that  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club. 

We  attribute  to  the  committee,  as  a body, 
no  trickery,  unfairness,  or  ungentlemanly  feel- 
ing. As  we  have  already  said,  they  probably 
made  the  selection  with  an  anxiety  to  do  jus- 
tice ; but  they  H'ere  not  competent,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  competent  to  perform 
the  duty.  If  they  had  called  in  proper  profes- 
sional assistance,  they  would  not  merely  have 
avoided  much  reproach,  trouble,  and  annoy- 
ance, but  have  entitled  themselves  to  the 
thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  matter  was  conducted. 

We  have  received  a number  of  letters  com- 
plaining that  the  sections  submitted  by  the 
competitors,  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions issued,  and  which  are  of  course  all-im- 
portant in  forminga  judgment  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  plans,  were  not  exhibited  with 
the  other  drawings,  excepting  those  appertain- 
ing to  the  selected  designs  : contemporaries, 
also,  dwell  loudly  on  the  same  fact.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  absence  of  sections  was 
not  overlooked  by  us,  or  unregretted ; we 
were  positively  assured  however,  on  inquiry, 
and  believe  the  assurance,  that  all  the  sections 
were  examined  by  the  committee  (whether 
they  understood  them  is  another  matter),  and 
were  left  open  for  examination  by  the  mem- 
bers until  after  the  selection  was  made,  when 
they  were  removed  for  safety,  with  the  excep- 
tions already  mentioned,  as  there  was  not 
space  on  the  walls  to  receive  them. 

As  we  foresaw  must  be  the  ease,  the  commit- 
tee will  not  adopt  either  of  the  selected  designs, 
nor  can  they  amalgamate  them.  The  pre- 
miums will  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  them, 
and  then,  the  club  having  obtained  additional 
ground,  a fresh  competition  will  he  invited  on 
the  part  of  the  six  architects  whose  designs 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  two  rewarded  competi- 
tors. No  premium  will  be  given,  but  the 
author  of  the  selected  design  will  be  employed 
to  carry  out  bis  plan  ; and  the  committee  have 
determined  on  taking  professional  opinion  be- 
fore  coming  to  a decision. 

On  another  page  in  the  present  number, 
will  be  found  some  useful  information  as  to 
the  size  of  rooms  in  existing  club-houses. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOM  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Resuming  our  notice  of  the  architectural 
drawings  in  the  present  exhibition,  we  are 
still  surprised  to  find  how  inadequately  the 
progress  of  the  art  during  the  past  year,  is 
represented.  We  have  not  a single  drawing 
of  any  part  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  New  Board  of  Trade, 
the  additions  to  Buckingham  Palace,  or  the 
interior  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  last 
mentioned  would  have  made  an  excellent  sub- 
ject,—having  the  advantage  of  colour,  in  which 
our  own  illustration  * was  necessarily  deficient. 
1 here  is  this  year,  not  even  one  contribution 
by  an  academician,  and  comparatively  few 
drawings  of  the  churches  in  progress  or  lately 
completed.  One  design  for  the  Army  and 
iNavv  Club,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  is  the 
only  indication  of  this  recent  excitement  in  the 
architectural  world.  Yet,  as  usual,  a consi- 
derable amount  of  space  is  occupied  by  views 
of  old  buildings,  and  also  by  designs  never 
intended  to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand,  why,  year  after  year 
this  branch  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  pre- 
sent so  unsatisfactory  an  aspect.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge,  this  season,  of  the 
number  or  quality  of  the  rejected  works,  the 
solution  most  probable,  is,  that  architects  are 
too  much  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of 
this  department,  to  incur  the  labour  of  pro- 
duction, on  the  chance  of  a bad  place,  or  that 
ot  rejection.  We  have  frequently  seen  ad- 
mirable drawings,  and  of  works  in  course  of 
execution,  which  had  been  rejected,  indeed 
the  occurrence  is  notoriously  frequent.  To* 
prepare  an  elaborate  perspective  view  requires 
an  expenditure  of  time,  which  few  architects 
can  themselves  readily  devote  to  such  an  object, 
but  wore  there  any  probability  of  the  labour 
being  properly  appreciated,  the  result  would 
be  very  different.  At  present,  the  great  ob- 
jects of  attraction  are  the  large  rooms,  where 
are  the  oil  paintings  and  the  new  fashions,  and 
w ith  most  visitors,  the  dinner  hour  arrives  ere 
either  architecture  or  sculpture  are  thought  of. 
In  an  exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  architec- 
ture, with  only  two  or  three  lines  of  drawings 
the  case  would  be  very  different,  and  consi- 
dering that  comparatively  few  now  do  any 
thing  more  than  enter  the  architectural  room, 
whilst  the  examination  of  a large  proportion 
of  these  would  be  just  as  well  dispensed  with 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  architects  and  the 
art  would  be  gainers  by  the  change.  The  ar- 
chitectural exhibition  would  thus  stand  upon 
Its  proper  merits;  it  would  be  visited  for  its 
own  object,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  a lame 
amount  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  general 
public,  but  to  others  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  art.  Whether  plans,  elevations 
and  sections,  and  whether  views  of  old  build- 
ings, being  hung  in  a distinct  room,  should 
be  admitted,  as  well  as  of  those  lately,  or  to  be 
erected,  and  some  other  details,  would  require 
consideration  ; but  we  think  the  project  is  well 
worth  the  attempt,  and  the  success  of  the 
water-colour  exhibitions  augurs  well  for  it  with 
another  class  of  drawings,  in  which,  pictorial 
representation  alone  considered,  the  amount 
of  talent  displayed  is  in  no  degree  inferior. 

H e are  aware  that  the  project  has  been  often 
suggested,  but  the  present  seems  a favourable 
time  for  reviving  it. 

Looking  at  the  drawings,  we  find  two 
designs  (1078  and  1287),  by  M.  L.  Wat- 
son,  for  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment  of  the 
Kojal  Exchange,  submitted  in  the  competition 
which  was  gained  by  Mr.  Westmacott.  They 
represent  “The  Proclamation  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  m the  presence  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  “ England  proclaiming  universal 
commerce  with  all  nations.”  The  last  is  the 
most  successfully  treated,  yet  is  perhaps  hardly 
equal  to  the  sculpture  on  the  building.  “ The 
proposed  new  church  at  Daurbridge,  Che- 
shire,'-J.  Clarke  (1083), -will  he  of  the 
decorated  style,  with  a large  west  window, 
and  a square  tower,  to  which,  we  should  pre. 
sume,  it  were  intended  to  add  a spire,  if  repre- 
sentation did  not  more  frequently  exceed  than 
fall  short  of  reality.  No.  1884  is  a plan 
showing  the  position  of  Dover  Court,  in  rela- 
tion to  Harwich,  and  the  new  railway.  The 
view  of  the  new  town  (1111)  has  not  any  very 
important  architectural  character : the  tower 
seems  intended  to  group  with  the  design,  but 
is  a failure.  Mr.  J.  Dobbin  has  mounted  a 
steed  which  he  cannot  manage,  and  we  only 

* Page  170  ante. 
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Notice  his  drawing  of  York  Minster  (1086)  to 
protest  against  its  occupying  valuable  space:  it 
is  very  badly  drawn,  and  is  very  inaccurate. 
No.  1087  is  the  Grove  Ferry  Station,  now 
erecting  on  the  Canterbury  and  Ramsgate 
Branch  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway : the 
design  has  been  intended  for  a Gothic  one, 
but  cannot  be  received  as  such.  The  New 
Church  at  Honiton,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Fowler 
exhibits  a drawing  of  the  chancel  in  No.  1088, 
has  a Norman  apse  decorated  with  paintings. 
The  pulpit  stands  upon  a twisted  Norman 
column,  in  front.  No.  1091,  “The  Dogana 
and  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Della  Salute,” 
at  Venice,  is  a washy  drawing,  in  which  a 
large  piece  seems  to  have  been  washed  off  the 
side  of  the  dome.  J.  Thompson  shows  a 
“ front  elevation  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institution”  (1093),  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  front  will  be  nearly 
doubled  in  length,  and  a projection  correspond- 
ing in  form  and  position  with  the  porch,  hut 
which  is  not  an  entrance,  is  added.  The  win- 
dows have  pediments,  and  beneath  the  cornice, 
a fret  and  the  name  of  the  building  are  intro- 
duced. No.  1094,  E.  Nash,  shows  the  porch  of 
a residence  lately  erected,  and  is  in  good  taste. 
The  angle  forms  a square  rusticated  column, 
with  pilasters  attached. — Why  the  stables  of 
the  “ Nobleman’s  Mansion  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Eaton  square  ” (1095)  were  thought  worth  ex- 
hibiting, we  cau  scarcely  guess,  unless  it  were 
to  please  the  nobleman.  C.  E.  A.  Blair’s 
“ Design  for  a Railway  Bridge  ” (1104)  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  is  certainly  picturesque. 
No.  1 1 10,  “ Approach  to  a Marine  Palace,” 
is  all  “pomp  and  circumstance;”  there  is  a 
striking  want  of  purpose,  always  fatal  to  a 
work  of  art.  The  mere  art  of  architecture 
requires  the  presence  of  reason  and  utility. — 

“ Pennant  Church,  about  to  he  erected  in 
Montgomeryshire”  (1119)  is  desigued  by  E. 
B.  Lamb,  and  with  some  novelty,  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  There  is  a lofty  bell-cot  on  the 
south  side,  with  buttresses  projecting  to  a great 
distance,  and  forming  the  walls  of  the  porch. 
Mr.  Lamb’s  “ Study  for  a Portal  ” (1129),  has 
receding  concentric  arches,  the  faces  orna- 
mented, the  archivolt  being  surrounded  with 
rustics.  “St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Wells-street, 
Oxford-street”  (1116)  is  the  church,  of  which 
an  illustration  was  given  in  the  first  number  of 
our  present  volume.  1120,  “The  Church 
lately  erected  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,”  by  T. 
Hellyer,  has  a western  tower  and  spire,  and  is 
in  the  early  decorated  style. — No.  1131  is  a 
drawing  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erectheiou 
at  Athens,  by  G.  Knowles.  The  view  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  being,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  latest  representations  of  these  buildings. 
The  quantity  of  fragments  scattered  about, 
appears  great,  and  amongst  these  are  many 
capitals  and  other  members  of  orders,  of  all 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  careful  draw- 
ings. Architectural  students  would  do  well 
to  acquire  the  delicacy  of  touch  in  pencilling, 
coupled  with  the  pains- taken  accuracy  obser- 
vable in  this  view.  The  “Design  for  a Testi- 
monial to  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare,”  is  a 
very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  adapt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen’s  crosses  at  Northampton, 
and  elsewhere.  The  “New  Church  to  he 
erected  at  Rossendale,  Lancashire”  (1140), 
J.  Clarke,  is  a Norman  cross  church,  with 
apse,  and  low  central  tower.  The  view  of 
Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Company’s 
bank  in  Lombard-street,  designed  by  IT. 
Baker  (1142),  is  not  a fortunate  representation 
of  the  building,  although  the  angle  is  really 
not  very  successful.  The  window  interrupted 
by  a door,  might  have  been  avoided.  No.  1143 
is  “ A sketch  for  a church  without  aisles,” 
but  with  a prodigious  transept.  The  spire 
and  window  dressings  have  been  treated 
with  a lavish  expenditure  of  gamboge. 
D.  Wyatt  exhibits  a view  of  tbe  arch  of  Titus 
at  Rome  (1150),  interesting,  as  shewing  its 
present  state,  and  a drawing  of  a ceiling  at 
Perugia  (1262).  In  the  union  workhouse, 
Caine,  Wilts,  Mr.  Allom  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
erted his  skill.  The  design  is  very  ordinary 
Elizabethan.  J.  E.  Nash  has  a “ Design  for 
a gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture”  (1161), 
which  has  some  good  features,  but  copies  the 
bad  arrangement  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  the 
absence  of  steps  to  the  portico.  Lions’  heads 
on  the  corona,  should  have  been  omitted.  “The 
design  for  a gateway”  ( 1 167)  we  really  think 
was  in  the  exhibition  of  last  year. — The  in- 
terior view  of  the  church  at  Bembridge,  Isle 


of  Wight,  T.  Hellyer  (1170),  is  plain  early 
English,  but  in  good  taste  ; the  roof  has  all 
the  timbers  framed  as  principals — “ The  Tun- 
bridge Wells  Station,  lately  erected  from  the 
designs  of  R.  B.  Gardeuer  ” (1172)  is  in  red 
brick  and  stone,  of  rather  plain  character,  with 
an  arcade  between  two  projecting  ends.  W.  H. 
Clayton  exhibits  a “ Design  for  an  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  as  submitted  to  the  Institute 
in  competition  for  the  royal  medal  ” (1 173),  a 
matter  upon  which  wc  have  already  said 
sufficient.  In  this  design  there  is  a great  want 
of  unity, andsome  of  the  ornament  is  excessively 
disproportionate.  S.  Wood  exhibits  the  “ Dub- 
lin Termiuus,  Great  Western  and  Southern 
Railway,  now  erecting”  (1176)-  The  main 
building  has  a rusticated  basement,  a row  of 
plain  Corinthian  columns,  with  broken  enta- 
blatures above,  supporting  sedent  figures,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a low  pediment.  The 
wings  have  lofty  turrets  with  cupolas.  1 be 
“ View  of  the  new  Institute  about  to  be  erected 
at  Stoke  Newington,”  F.  Cross  (1178),  is  an 
attempt  in  a style  of  architecture  almost  de- 
funct. The  building,  of  one  story,  has  a low 
hexastyle  portico,  tbe  columns  ot  which  are 
rather  wide  apart. —F.  E.H.  Fowler  s “Double 
Villa  at  Clifton  (1185)  is  perhaps  picturesque, 
but  is  injured  by  the  difference  in  the  heights  ol 
some  of  the  horizontal  lines.  “ The  National 
School,  now  building  at  Great  Waltham, 
by  C.  Dyer  (1186),  is  a good  Gothic  de- 
sigu,  not  greatly  varying  from  many  others. 
H.  Deusbury’s  “ Design  lor  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Lunatic  Hospital  ’ (1192), 
obtained  the  secoud  premium.  From  the  view, 
we  cannot  discover  any  very  great  merit  in  the 
design,  which  may  be  called  Elizabethan.  1 be 
plan  takes  the  pi  form,  and  turrets  rise  mid- 
way between  tbe  projections  of  the  ends  aud 
centre.  No.  1198,  is  a design  by  E.  Christian, 
for  the  “ New  offices  of  the  imperial  Insurance 
Company.”  Judging  from  his  other  design 
(1284),  the  plan  seems  to  have  presented  some 
difficulty,  the  ground  being  the  corner  ad- 
joining the  Hall  of  Commerce,  in  Thread- 
needle-street.  The  last- mentioned  gained  the 
second  premium  ; it  has,  like  tbe  other,  a 
circular  corner : the  rooms  seem  to  be  ar- 
ranged without  much  loss  ot  space.  J.  Dwyer 
has  produced  a successful  piece  of  interior  de- 
coration, in  the  design  tor  the  room  at  Staple- 
ford  Hall,  Melton  Mowbray  (1199).  This 
design  stands  next  to  the  “ view  ot  a library, 
by  L.  W.  Cullman,  already  noticed,  and  both 
display  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples, although  in  result  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  “ Railway  station  and  hotel,  at 
Hull,  now  erecting”  — G.  T.  Andrews, 
(1202),  seems  rather  tame,  considering  the 
opportunity  for  something  more  effective. 
Breaks  in  the  front  would  require  correspond- 
ing breaks  in  the  roof,  and  the  design  would 
have  been  improved  by  preserving  them. 

The  “ submitted  design  ” (1204),  is  so  much 
like  two  houses,  that  it  would  hardly  have  be- 
spoken the  object  of  the  “ Kingsland  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution.”  “ St.  John’s 
Catholic  church,  now  erecting  at  Salford, 
Manchester”  (1212),  has  the  name  T.  M. 
Baynes  attached,  but  we  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  by  Messrs.  Weightman  and 
Hadfield.  It  is  a very  large  and  elaborate 
building,  in  the  decorated  style,  and  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  our  pages.  O.  B. 
Carter  has  made  a “ design  for  rebuilding  the 
church  of  Ilolyrood,  Southampton,  preserving 
the  preseut  nave-arches,  and  restoring  also 
the  ancient  ceiling  and  chancel-stalls.”  The 
drawings  (1217  and  1218),  shew  that  the  ceil- 
ing is  arched,  coloured  blue,  and  powder- 
ed with  stars.  The  interesting  church 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  remarkable 
for  its  ceiling  decorated  in  polychromy,  is 
shown  in  an  interior  view  (1229)  by  S.  Read. 
VV.  F.  Poulton  shows  his  design  for  restoring 
St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Reading  (1230).  The 
roof  having  a tie-beam,  and  the  queen-posts 
being  of  unusual  length,  the  effect  is  rather 
singular:  but  we  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  original.  A.  Ash- 
pitel  has  a “ design  for  a new  Church, 
Battersea  ” (1231).  The  style  is  the  decorat- 
ed. The  lucarne  lights  in  the  tower,  appear 
rather  too  numerous  and  close.  Brandeston 
Hall  (1242),  now  in  course  of  restoration  by 
J.  M.  Clarke,  is  an  interesting  old  building  of 
red  brick  and  stone.  The  “ east  view  ot  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey  Church,”  by  J.  Buckler  (1246) 
shows  the  window — of  rather  unusual  charac- 


ter, and  the  drawing  is  worthy  of  examina- 
tion, as,  if  we  recollect  right,  a station  for 
viewing  this  end  of  the  building  is  not  easily 
accessible.  “ The  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  Cirencester  ” (1258)  is  a Gothic  design, 
having  a range  of  small  gables  aloug  tbe  roof, 
and  a central  tower.  R^  H.  Essex,  who  seems 
to  have  drawu  the  Temple  Church  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  this  year  gives  the  round 
part  in  one  of  his  elaborate  drawings  (1263).  E. 
Barr  illustrates  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Emerby, 
Lincolnshire,  which  he  has  “drawn  from 
admeasurement,”  restoring  tbe  fittings  and 
decoration,  in  a sheet  of  neatly  executed 
drawings  (1271)-  “ Archbishop  Parker  s 

Grammar-school,”  Rochdale,  by  J,  Clarke,  is 
a brick  and  stone  building  in  the  Tudor  style, 
with  an  open  timber  roof,  lu  the  “ church 
and  mausoleum  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Suburban  Cemetery  Society,  Woodtord 
branch,”  by  J.  11.  Stevens,  the  Lombardic 
Romanesque  style  has  been  followed.  The 
view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1276)  by  h . 
Bedford,  jun.,  may  be  examined  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  effect  ot  the  building,  since 
the  addition  of  the  perpendicular  tower  cor- 
responding with  that  on  the  other  side — an 
addition  involving  the  destruction  ot  an  old 
Norman  tower,  which  has  been  severely  com- 
mented upon.  No.  1285  is  a design  by  1*.  H. 
Groves,  for  a church  proposed  to  be  groined 
over,  “ so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  uniformity 
of  tbe  design.”  The  design  would  be  open  to 
criticism,  but  constructively,  some  ingenuity 
is  displayed.  Christ  Church,  Bermondsey, 
now  erecting  from  the  design  of  W.  B. 
Hays,  is  in  the  Romanesque  style. 

Amongst  the  models,  is  one  of  the  new  Coal- 
Market,  to  be  erected  at  tbe  corner  ot  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  in  Lower  Thames-sheet,  by  J.B. 
Gunning.  There  is  also  one,  of  alterations  iu 
progress  at  Somerleyton  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  S.  M.  Peto;  Mr.  J.  Thomas  is  the 
architect.  The  building  occupies  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle  ot  large  area,  and  is  Elizabe- 
than. There  is  also  a model  of  a tout  and 
cover,  very  rich  in  colour  and  gold,  but  that  is 
all  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  of  it.  Tbe  cover 
is  copied  from  that  at’Canterbury,  given  in  a 
former  volume  of  The  Buii.dem. 


A NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

A proposal  has  been  often  made,  of  erect-  • 
ing  a national  monument  to  Shakespeare.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  has 
lately  revived  the  idea,  and  enters  into  some 

explanation  of  what  he  contemplates.  Without 
pledging  ourselves  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
all  tbe  details,  the  proposal  lias  so  wide  an  in-  ■ 
terest,  particularly  at  a time  when  every  line 
of  the  poet  is  studied  and  commented  upon,  j 
that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  it.— It  is  ; 
recommended  that  a “ magnificent  and  spacious 
building”  should  lie  erected,  to  be  called  tbe 
“ Shakespearian  Temple,”  to  be  “ open  to  the 
public  without  charge.”  In  the  centre,  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  proposer  would  have  “ a 
splendid  colossal  statue”  of  the  poet  “ sur-  J 
rounded  by  the  muses,  and  Fame  crowning  this 
great  and  good  man.”  The  walls  to  be  decorated 
m fresco,  with  designs  taken  from  Shakespeare’s 
works  ; and  on  the  ceiling  “ all  the  aerial  beings 
(or  the  imaginative  creations  ot  his  fancy) 
should  be  displayed.”  The  windows  to  have 
stained  glass,  andsome  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  his  plays  to  be  inscribed  on  marble 
slabs,  round  the  walls.  Niches  and  pedestals 
to  be  provided  for  statues,  and  busts  ot  eminent 
actors  and  expounders  of  his  works.  A cir-  ; 
culur  building,  perhaps  surmounted  by  a dome, 
is  suggested,  aud  a large  bronze  statue  of  the 
great  poet  to  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
position  on  the  exterior.  'I  he  building,  when 
completed,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  trusteeship 
of  Government.  It  is  rightly  argued,  that 
such  a building,  if  erected,  would  be  no  mere 
place  of  amusement,  hut  an  important  means 
of  instruction,  and  a fitting  index  to  the  code 
of  morals,  which  Shakespeare  has  laid  before 
us.  There  can  hardly  he  any  project,  tor 
which  a national  subscription  would  be  so 
readily  undertaken,  if  properly  put  forth,  and 
we  think  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.— T he 
opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  passing  away,  ot 
making  the  house  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  national  property,  unless  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  will  afford  a subject  for  deep  re- 
gret through  future  years  of  England’s  history* 
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SIZE  OF  APARTMENTS  IN  CLUB  HOUSES. 

The  following-  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alexander,  Architect,  for  his  own  guidance, 
and  may  be  useful  to  some  Of  our  readers,  now  or  hereafter,  although  it  is  not  complete:— 


Fish  Larder— Ice 

Pastry  ditto— Knives  . . . 

Stores — Lamps. 

Scullery 

Hardware  Scullery 

Steward's  Dining-room.. 

Housekeeper’s  Room 

Kitchen 

Servants’  Hall 

Upper  Servants’  Hall 

Still  Room. 

Clerk’s  Office  

Raw  Meat 

Cleaning  Room 

Cooks’  Room  

Cold  Meat 

China 

Butler 

Plate  

Bath  Rooms 

Linen 

Dispensing  Cellars 

W.  C 

Dressing  Rooms 


Wine 

Ditto  in  Wood 

Coffee  Room 

Parliamentary  Library  and  Morning  Room 

Audience  Room  

House  Dining  Room  

Second  Coffee.  Room  

Entrance  Hall 

Waiters’  Room 

Waiting  Room 

Saloon 

Secretarv’s  Room  

Clerk’s  Room  

One  Pair  : — 

Drawing  Room 

Library  

Private  Drawing  Room 

Committee  Room 

Reading  Room 

Card  Room  

Card  Accountant’s  Bed  Room 

Groom  of  Chamber’s  Bed  Room 

W.  C 

Waiters’  Room 

Smoking  Room 

Bath  Rooms 

Dressing  Rooms 

Billiard  Room 


84 

(2)30  ” 


Two-Pair  Story: — 

Smoking  Room  

Billiard  Room 

Top  of  Groined  Windows  . . 
Bottom  of  One-Pair  ditto  . . 

Top  of  ditto 

Top  of  Cornice 

Principal  Staircase  

Stairs 

Second  Staircase 

Stairs 

Height 

Length  


13  by  8 
5 by  6-8  by  8 
8 by  8 


19  by  23 

20  ..  134 


29 


244 

27 
34-.  23 


14 


37  ..  244 
I6i. . 14 
164-  . 14 


174.. 

174-. 


(3)  154. 

17  ■ 
(2)  17  • 


Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 


264..  25 
25  ..  22 


044..  28 
374-.  32 


■*74 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Stanzas  of  Rnffaelle.  — When  Mr 
Ingres  was  director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
above  works  copied,  as  another  art-ornament  of 
the  French  metropolis.  Government  cheer- 
fully accorded  the  necessary  funds.  Paris 
possessed  already  copies  of  the  Loggie , — Siga- 
lon,  had  just,  finished  the  copy  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment,— and  thus  the  Stanzas  will  complete  the 
cycle  of  copies  of  these  incomparable  frescos 
of  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Ingres,  having  been  left 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  artists,  selected  two  of 
his  pupils,  the  brothers  Balse,  who  spent  five 
years  on  this  work.  Persons  who  have  seen 
the  copies  of  the  Stanzas  by  the  side  of  the  ori- 
ginals, declare  them  fine,  truthful,  and  con- 
scientious. The  work  and  the  artists  are  sonn 
expected  atParis — where  the  latterare  engaged 
to  execute,  under  Mr.  I.’s  direction,  his  pictures 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

“ Novel ” Chronology. — Dr.  Fraas,  a German 
savant,  has  just  published  an  interesting  work 
on  the  great  changes  which  Greece  and  other 
old  countries  have  undergone  in  the  lapse  of 
time.  Dr.  F.  conjectures,  from  the  combined 
testimony  of  authors  like  Ilomer,  Hesiod,  &c., 
and  actual  observation  and  appearances,  that 
civilization  is  much  older  than  we  were 
hitherto  induced  to  believe,  and  assigns  to  the 
oldest  monuments  (temples)  of  Thebes  the  age 
of  8,000  years  ! Chevalier  Bunsen  will  arrive, 
it  seems,  at  similar  results  in  the  forthcoming 
volumes  of  his  work  on  Egypt. 
i National  Recognition  to  Rauch,,  at  Berlin. — 
1 he  seventieth  anniversary  of  that  great 


sculptor  has  been  celebrated,  this  time,  in  a 
way  deserving  especial  notice.  On  the  eve  of 
the  festivity  a torch-procession  and  serenade 
( Facfcelzug ) were  offered  to  the  artist,  directed 
by  Messrs.  Kiss  and  Wolf,  prof.  R.A. ; after 
this  followed  the  hands  of  the  life-guards  and 
dragoons— amongst  the  airs  intonated  Arndt’s 
J atrrlnnd.  H.M.  the  King  conferred  on  Mr. 
R.  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  R E.,  and, 
to  add  to  his  family  comforts,  transferred  his 
son-in-law  from  Halle  to  the  University  of 
Berlin.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  festival  day,  a 
deputation  of  artists  presented  their  worthy 
master  with  a silver  (gold-galvanized)  laurel 
crown.  The  dinner  was  served  in  Milent's 
saloon,  at  which,  besides  several  cabinet 
ministers,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Count 
Pourtalis,  &e,,  assisted.  The  most,  extra- 
ordinary, however,  on  that  occasion  was,  that 
Mr.  Rauch,  on  celebrating  his  seventieth  anni- 
versary, found,  at  his  side,  his  very  master,  the 
Nestor  of  sculptors,  old  sterling  Gottfried 
Schadow,  who  replied  to  the  toast  brought  out 
in  his  honour,  in  a very  feeling,  yet  humorous 
and  lively  way. 

The  Late  Louvre  Exhibition,  judged  by 
German  Critics. — There  is  a picture  in  this 
art-show  which,  conjointly  with  Couture’s 
“ Orgic ,”  stamps  French  art  very  low.  It  is 
called,  “ Un  Conseil  d’Ami.”  It  represents  the 
atelier  of  an  artist,  painting  a biblical  subject. 
The  model  for  one  of  the  angels  stands  near 
him,  a female  with  while  garment  and  loose 
hair— smoking  a cigar.  Truly,  exclaims  the 
better  portion  of  the  German  press, — “ this  is 
not  art,  this  is  the  pathology,  the  disease,  the 
idiocy  of  art.  Thence  it  comes,  that  French 
(present!)  artists  cannot  produce  any  more 


those  pure,  sky-descended  Madonnas  or  saints 
of  the  middle  ages.  Raflfaelian  models,  it  is  true, 
may  not  have  been  always  perfect  saints* 
although  many  of  his  Madonnas  were  gathered* 
on  the  market-places  of  Rome,  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma ; hut  surely  they  were  not 
those  dallying,  thoughtless,  fallen'beings,  past 
every  recovery  and  redemption,  like  those  who 
represent  them.  And  thence,  the  crown  of  the 
present  Louvre-exhibition  is  an  “ Orgie /” 
The  thing  is  awfully  true,  a picture  and  monu- 
ment (Denfc- mal)  of  the  present  time.  The 
models  Mr.  C.  found  at  every  step,  and  it  will 
once  shew— if,  pitiably  to  think,  it  should 
reach  posterity,  not  what  the  Romans  were  in 
their  downfal,  hut  we  in  ours.  To  describe 
this  picture  minutely,  would  be  to  advertise  it. 
Still,  we  may  throw  down  a few  sketches,  to 
disgust  our  readers.  To  the  left  of  the  canvas 
sits  a well- formed  youth,  leaning  his  weary 
and  giddy  head  on  a column.  He  drowses , 
—poetry  has  gone  from  him,  and  nought  but 
exhaustion  and  nervous  syncope  have  remained. 
One  of  the  wretched  votaries  of  habitual  de- 
bauchery climbs  up  to  a statue  of  Brutus, 
placed  in  the  background,  and  offers  him  a 
cup  of  wine.  There  stand  also  (as  in  derision) 
the  images  of  Cincinnati!*,  Coriolanus,  and 
othprs — as  if  looking  with  scornful  contempt 
on  the  naked  degeneracy  of  their  progeny. 
Well  they  may  ! GdPthe  is  right,  saying, — 

“ Die  Zeiten  sind  schlechter  alswir  denken.”* 

Burial  grounds  abroad.  Florence.  — The 
exampleot  P<Ve  La  Chaise  has  been  a pregnant 
one  — and  soon  every  city  of  Europe  will  have 
a similar  establishment,  as  most,  of  them,  long 
ago,  established  extra  mural  interment.  The 
plans  for  an  ornamental  cemetery  at  Florence 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Matas,  and  the  model 
also  of  a very  artful  construction,  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is 
now  completed.  The  locality  chosen  is  an 
inclosure  of  the  Font.  St.  Miniato,  built  by 
Michel  Angiolo,  quite  close  to  the  town.  Thus 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Florence  will  vie  with 
those  of  Naples  and  Bologna.  It  will  be  emi- 
nently a monumental  cemetery— the  same  for 
modern  times  as  Sta.  Croce  has  been  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  been,  all  along,  buried  in  a cemetery 
three  miles  out  of  town,  and  by  this  new  ar- 
rangement, the  great  and  wealthy  will  cease 
to  have  their  dead  deposited  in  the  corridors 
oi  churches  and  monasteries,  as  has  been  done 
hitherto. 

y/  “ German  " College — We  extract  from  the 
programme  of  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(WUrtemberg),  the  following  branches  relat- 
ing to  our  departments,  as  taught  in  the 
summer  course  of  18J7.  There  are  six  facul- 
ties at  Tubingen,  of  which  the  last  is  called 
that  of  Staatswirthschaft  (states’  economy). 
Here  we  find  a professor  of  the  “ general  doc- 
trine ot  engines  and  construction  of  engines;” 
— “especial  technology  with  experiments  and 
excursions;” — another  professor  teaches  “ the 
doctrine  of  forges,  smelling,  and  salt  manu- 
facture, and  railways  ;” — “ cyclopedia  of  agro- 
nomy with  experiments.”  ’ Under  the  head 
of  Eunst  und  Leibesubnngen  (exercises  in  art 
and  gymnastics),  we  find  a teacher  of  the 
“ history  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture, 
demonstrated  bydrawings  and  models,”  “exer- 
cises in  drawing  and  painting  ” in  an  especial 
institution  (Zeichnungs  Institute).  Of  gym- 
nastics, fencing,  dancing,  equitation, and  athle- 
tics ( Turnon ) are  taught;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion English  language  and  literature,  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  Arabic,  San- 
scrit, Persian,  French,  Italian,  &c.  &c.,  are 
taught.  Of  other  establishments,  we  find 
the  public  library,  anatomical  museum,  the  old 
and  new  chemical  laboratory,  cabinet  of  an- 
tiques and  medals,  laboratory  for  technic  and 
agronomic  chemistry,  museum  of  technolo- 
gical models,  philological  institution,  a manage, 
fencing  and  athletic  establishment.  (!  !) 

Schiller's  House  at  Weimar.— It  is  situate 
on  the  Esplanade,  a place  planted  with  trees, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  poet  from  an  English 
gentleman  in  1802,  a9  Schiller  liked  the  aspect, 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  morning  and  noon’s 
sun.  Hence,  his  corpse  wa3  also  carried  out 
in  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May,  1806.  Being 
again  to  be  disposed  of,  our  German  contem- 
poraries fix  the  attention  of  governments  and 
others  thereon. 


* The  times  are  worse  than  we  even  think. 
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THE  HEALTH  BILL. 

Lord  Morpeth  has  been  led  to  curtail  his 
Health  Bill  very  considerably  for  the  present 
session.  His  lordship  proposes  now, — To 
confine  the  positive  application  of  the  Bill  to 
the  country  corporate  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  those  towns  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  have 
already  the  regularly  constituted  bodies  to 
which  these  new  powers  and  functions  can  be 
applied.  To  allow  other  towns  in  the  coun- 
try to  apply  for  the  use  of  the  same  powers  on 
a petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a ma- 
jority of  the  rated  inhabitants.  To  dispense 
in  such  cases  with  the  provision  that  the 
Crown  should  nominate  one- third  of  the  com- 
missioners. To  have  a separate  Bill  for  the 
metropolis.  With  respect  to  gas  works,  to 
give  the  councils  or  commissioners  power  to 
construct  them  in  places  where  no  gas  compa- 
nies already  exist,  and  to  contract  with  com- 
panies where  they  do  exist.  To  enable  the 
councils  or  commissioners  to  construct  water- 
works where  no  water  companies  exist;  to 
contract  with  them  where  they  do;  and  fur- 
ther, if  they  shall  be  so  advised  and  autho- 
rized by  a government  inspector,  to  purchase 
them  compulsorily  ; the  value  of  the  property 
purchased  to  bo  estimated  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
but  enabling  the  purchasers  to  pay  a fair  divi- 
dend on  the  value  so  estimated  to  the  proprie- 
tors. Lord  Morpeth  said,  when  he  gave  no- 
tice of  this  change,  that  in  a future  session 
there  would  be  more  leisure  to  deal  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  subject,  and  with  a 
better  chance  of  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  further  concession  will  be  made. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Bardwell,  architect, 
addressed  a letter  to  Lord  Morpeth  on  this 
subject,  urging  that  the  bill  should  contain 
clauses  to  the  following  effect:  — 

1.  Enforcing  strict  cleanliness  in  the  streets, 
and  the  diurnal  removal  of  all  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

2.  Preventing  shopkeepers  sweeping  the 
dust  and  refuse  of  their  shops  into  the  streets. 

3.  Prohibiting  all  privies,  and  compelling 
the  provision  of  water-closets  instead.  In  the 
city,  where  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  such 
abominations,  they  prevail  to  a greater  extent 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  district. 

4.  Suppressing  lay-stalls,  and  all  places  of 
the  kind,  within  a circuit  of  three  miles  from 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul. 

5.  Removing  noxious  trades  from  the  me- 
tropolis, particularly  the  increasing  nuisance 
of  coke-ovens. 

6.  Prohibiting  cattle  markets,  and  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  within  three  miles  of 
Somerset  House. 

7.  Prohibiting  the  throwing  of  filth  of  any 
description  into  the  river,  whether  thrown 
from  the  land  or  from  shipping.  This  was 
prohibited  by  enactment  as  early  as  temp. 
Henry  VIII. 

8.  Providing  intercepting  sewers  and  recep- 
tacles under  one  direction,  and  on  a well- 
digested  plan.  The  projected  companies  will 
only  partially  remedy  the  evil  of  filth  entering 
the  river,  as  they  only  take  those  parts  where 
the  intercepting  sewers  will  be  the  least  ex- 
pensive. 

9.  Trapping  the  gulley-holes,  and  providing 
for  the  destruction  of  the  noxious  gases  gene- 
rated in  the  sewers. 

10.  Prohibiting  all  intra-mural  interments 
of  the  dead,  and  providing  proper  and  conve- 
nient places  for  the  burial  of  corpses  with  de- 
cency, solemnity,  or  splendour. 

1 1 . Prohibiting  the  farther  encroachment  of 
buildings  on  all  open  spaces  within  the  metro- 
polis. 

12.  Providing  that  all  graveyards  be  kept 
as  open  spaces  in  perpetuity,  and  erecting  a 
large  cross  or  some  suitable  monument  therein, 
with  an  inscription,  shewiog  that  the  dust  of 
the  buried  dead  from  a.d.  1620  (or  whatever 
time  the  graveyard  was  formed)  to  a.d.  1850 
resteth  here. 

13.  Providing  for  the  gradual  destruction  of 
courts  and  alleys,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  building 
fire-proof  houses  five  or  six  stories  high,  as 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  Such  houses  to  have 
open  spaces  around  them,  planted  with  trees. 
I have  shewn,  by  publicly  exhibited  plans,  that 
a larger  population  may  be  healthfully  located 
on  a given  space  than  is  now  lodged  in  the 
present  health-destroying  tenements. 


14.  The  perfect  and  entire  separation  of 
large  parishes  into  smaller  ones,  so  as  to  secure 
the  effectual  classification  and  supervision  of 
the  inhabitants  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

15.  And  then,  in  accordance  with  that  beau- 
tiful arrangement  of  nature,  by  which  the  re- 
jected parts  of  animal  life  become  the  food  of 
plants,  and  the  excretions  of  plants  necessary 
for  the  healthy  condition  of  man,  1 would 
plant  out  every  extinct  graveyard  and  open 
space  as  thickly  as  possible  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  minor  plants,  so  as  to  provide  the 
lungs  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  compelled 
to  breathe  the  contaminated  air  of  London  year 
after  year  with  a little  pxygen,  the  want  of 
which  the  alarming  increase  of  bronchitis  so 
painfully  demonstrates. 

Encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  plans 
for  the  erection  of  houses  with  flat  roofs,  so 
that  a luxuriant  growth  of  plants  in  pots  and 
boxes  may  be  obtained.  I have  over  and  over 
again  shewn  the  necessity  for  these  things,  be- 
cause in  consequence  of  the  great  spread  of 
buildings  around  London,  the  supply  of  pure 
air  is  yearly  lessened.  Young  life  can  scarcely 
be  supported,  and  the  mortality  of  infants  has 
increased  to  80  per  cent.  How  beautiful  were 
the  cities  of  old  ! superb  foliage  and  flowers 
were  waving  on  every  side.  Jonah  went  into 
Nineveh,  a day’s  journey.  Imperial  Rome 
never  contained  much  more  than  a million  of 
souls,  yet  its  sanitary  precautions  were  such  as 
we  cannot  hope  to  realize  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

16.  Encouragiug  plans  for  the  prevention 
of  smoke;  for  the  better  ventilation  aud  warm- 
ing of  dwelling-houses  ; for  making  dwelling- 
houses  fire-proof,  and  compelling  the  fire- 
proofing of  inns,  hotels,  and  all  houses  of 
public  entertainment. 

17-  The  removal  of  the  mud-banks  which 
now  disfigure  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  from 
whence  the  most  noxious  exhalations  are  con- 
stantly arising. 

The  machinery  and  means  by  which  the 
foregoing  objects  may  be  accomplished  are, — 

The  appointment  of  a sanitary  office  or  board 
with  proper  officers  attached. 

The  profits  on  cemeteries,  until  the  expenses 
of  forming  such  places  are  defrayed. 

The  rent  of  manure-tanks. 

A rate  of  a penny  or  two-pence  in  the  pound 
on  all  rateable  property  in  the  metropolis. 


NOXIOUS  GASES  FROM  SEWERS. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  plan  of  your  corre- 
spondent “ C.  B.,”  for  rendering  innoxious 
“ the  principal  gas  which  is  generated  by 
sewage-matter,”  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  “ a solu- 
tion of  chlorine,”  alone,  be  capable  of  decom- 
posing all  the  unpleasant  emanations  from 
sewers  ; and  whether  so  few  emissories  as  the 
few  spacious  junctionsofour  streets  now  afford, 
would  give  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  main 
sewers,  as  to  permit  inspectors  and  workmen 
to  enter  and  work  in  them  when  they  may  be 
required  so  to  do. 

I beg  to  ask  also  in  what  kind  of  vessel  does 
your  correspondent  propose  to  place  the  “ so- 
lution of  chlorine,”  and  by  what  method  is  it 
to  be  changed  when  it  shall  have  become  inert? 
And  more  especially,  how  he  would  ensure  the 
passage  through  the  chlorine  of  the  whole 
emanation  of  sewers  ? for  should  much  pass  out 
unpurified,  it  would  be  very  annoying  to  the 
inhabitants  near  the  ornamental  lamp-posts, 
which  it  is  proposed  these  emissories  might 
also  serve  for,  and  I fear  that  lamps  would  not 
burn  with  brilliancy,  in  such  an  atmosphere  as 
these  lamp-posts  would  probably  be  surrounded 
with. 

I shall  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  above  obser- 
vations repress  any  attempt  at  removing  the 
nuisance  in  question,  or  a due  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  of  your  ingenious. correspon- 
dent “C.  B.” — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

May  10th.  W.  Bromet. 

[We  may  here,  too,  for  our  own  part, 
call  the  attention  of  our  correspondent,  “ C. 
B.,”  to  the  fact,  that  chlorine  will  not  deprive 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  its  sulphur , leaving 
the  hydrogen  to  escape,  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, deprive  it  of  its  hydrogen , leaving  the 
sulphur  to  fall  or  precipitate.  Chlorine  has 
been  often  used  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
noxious  smell  and  poisonous  properties  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  if  it  had  united 


with  the  sulphur  instead  of  the  hydrogen  of 
this  noxious  gas,  the  consequence  would  have 
been  the  production  of  the  highly  volatile, 
irritating,  and  noxious,  chloride  of  sulphur  ; a 
substance  onlysecond  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
itself  perhaps, — in  abominable  odour  at  least,  if 
not  too  in  noxious  properties.  The  general  merit 
of  our  correspondent’s  idea,  however,  is  not 
vitally,  or  even  materially,  affected  by  this  re- 
sult; only,  means  should  be  provided  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  muriatic  acid,  or  chloride 
of  hydrogen,  formed  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  means  of  chlo- 
rine; indeed,  even  though  chloride  of  sulphur 
were  formed  instead,  so  active  and  noxious  an 
agent  would  have  still  required  neutralization, 
being  in  fact  a sort  of  acid  itself, likesulphuric 
acid,  only  with  chlorine  instead  of  oxygen  as 
its  acidifying  agent.  It  must  have  been  kept 
in  view,  in  that  event,  however,  that  were  the 
chlorine  in  solution,  the  water  of  solution 
would  have  at  once  decomposed  the  chloride 
of  sulphur,  its  hydrogen  passing  to  the  chlo- 
rine, and  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphur,  so  that 
with  the  use  of  such  a solution,  the  result 
would  have  still  contained  muriatic  acid.] 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  cor- 
respondents, who  are  proposing  various  plans 
for  neutralizing  the  poisonous  gases  which  are 
evolved  from  the  soil  in  drains,  that  they  had 
better  consider  the  means  of  prevention  than 
those  of  cure.  If  we  had  a constant  strong 
stream  of  water  through  every  street  drain, 
we  should  not  be  troubled  with  poisonous 
gases.  Water-works,  a mile  above  Maiden- 
head Bridge,  might,  by  means  of  pipes  carried 
along  the  side  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
to  Kensal  Green,  and  thence  across  the  North 
Western  Railway  to  Highgate,  supply  a reser- 
voir on  the  high  ground  above  London  with 
water  enough  to  flood  all  London. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  N.  R. 

Temple,  May  10,  1847- 


With  reference  to  Abate’s  registered  trap 
for  the  gullies  of  sewers,  noticed  in  a recent 
number  of  our  journal,  a correspondent  sug- 
gests, that  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  well  as  on  the  sphere, 
would  tend  to  fix  the  sphere  so  firmly  on  the 
outlet,  that  it  would  be  raised  with  difficulty 
even  by  the  hand. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Railway  Department  expenses  in  the 
present  session  are  estimated  at  11,966/.;  out 
of  which  the  three  commissioners  enjoy  sala- 
ries,— the  first.  Mr.  Strutt,  of  20,000/.,  and 
the  other  two,  Mr.  Ryan  and  Major  Brandreth, 
of  1,500/.  each ; the  secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  one 
of  1,000/. ; the  head  of  the  statistical  and  to- 
pographical department,  Captain  Harness,  one 
of  800/. ; and  the  two  inspectors  in  the  engi- 
neer department,  Captains  Coddington  and 

Simmons,  salaries  of  600/.  and  400/. It 

has  been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  re  Midland  Great  Western  Irish  Railway 
v.  Gordon,  that  an  allottee  is  liable  to  pay  the 
calls  or  shares  which  he  has  sold  in  the  event 
of  the  purchaser  of  the  shares  neglecting  to 
register.  But,  as  remarked  by  a correspondent 
of  the  Sheffield  Iris , the  companies  seem  to 
consider  that  whilst  the  allottee  is  bound  to 
pay, — the  purchaser,notwithstandinghis/flc/iC6-, 
is  still  the  owner,  and  they  accordingly  refuse 
to  hand  over  the  scrip  to  the  allottee,  whose 
name  they  have  placed  on  their  register.  It  is 
a question  of  some  interest,  therefore,  whether 
there  be  any  decision  which  limits  or  defines 
the  rights  of  the  purchaser  of  scrip,  who  thus 
throwshisliabilities  on  theshoulders  of  another, 
in  whose  shoes  he  at  the  same  time,  to  all  profit- 
able intents  and  purposes,  nevertheless  stands. 
The  extraordinary  discrepancies  and  devia- 
tions in  statement  and  counter  statement,  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  atmospheric 
system,  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the 
impartial  chronicler  of  events,  appear  at  length 
to  have  reached  their  terminus,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  the  Croydon  atmospheric, 
which  the  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  line,  are  now  reported  to  have 
‘ definitively  abandoned.’  “ A portion  of  the 
atmospheric  pipes  at  the  Croydon  end  of  the 
line,”  says  a contemporary,  “ have  already 
been  taken  up,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
is  rapidly  going  on.”  The  decision  is  said  to 
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have  been  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  a 
“breach  of  agreement”  is  talked  of.  The 
Government  Board  by  refusing;  to  sanction 
the  extension  ofthe  atmospheric  system  on  the 
Epsom  line,  are  said  to  have  brought  about 
this  unfortunate  result.  The  pipes  and  pistons 
on  the  Epsom  line,  have  been  pulled  up  over 
the  whole  route.  The  latter  line  was  to  be 
opened  on  Monday  last.  Its  chief  feature  is 
the  succession  of  some  thirty  bridges  of  various 
designs.  The  cost  has  been  about  200,000/. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  ‘exaggerated 

statements’  in  the  ‘inflated  accounts’ 
forwarded  to  the  metropolitan  press  as  to  the 
falling  of  a tunnel  at  Southampton  have  been 
contradicted.  A large  body  of  workmen  have 
been  engaged  during  the  past  week  in  repair- 
ing the  damage.  It  is  proposed  to  open  this 

Dorchester  line  on  the  21st  instant. Mr. 

II.  E.  Scott,  of  London,  has  taken  a con- 
tract—the  Ballingham  and  Fawley  tunnels, 
between  Ross  and  Hereford, — on  the  Mon- 
mouth and  Hereford  Railway,  under  Mr. 
Brunei.  It  comprises  1,900  yards  of  tunnelling 

in  red  sandstone.- The  works  on  the  Lynn 

and  Dereham  line,  between  Narborough  and 
Swaffham,  are  proceeding  with  great  rapidity, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day:  great  part 
of  the  permanent  way  is  laid.  The  station 
at  Swaffham  has  been  commenced.  The 

works  were  retarded  during  winter. 

A special  train,  consisting  of  five  carriages,  on 
the  London  and  North- Western  line,  ran  from 
London  to  Birmingham  on  Wednesday  week, 
a distance  of  112  miles,  in  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  or,  as  the  time  of  actual  travel- 
ling did  not  exceed  two  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
56  miles  an  hour.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
distance  was  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  a mile 
a minute.  The  engines  were  Mr.  Stephenson's 
patent  ones.  Lord  George  Bontinck  and  other 
gentlemen  were  in  the  train  on  their  way  to 
the  Chester  races. A Birkenhead  corre- 

spondent of  the  Liverpool  Moil  complains  that 
the  bridges  constructed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany in  some  of  the  most  public  thoroughfares 
in  the  town  are  in  such  a state  from  want  of 
proper  fencing,  that  there  i9  imminent  risk  of 
the  loss  of  lives  until  “some  protection  be 
afforded  to  the  public  who  have  to  pass  over 

those  abominable  erections.” At  New 

Holland  and  Grimsby,  active  preparations  have 
been  of  late  in  progress  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  dock  or  tidal-basin,  to  the  extent  of  3-J 
acres,  and  a new  pier,  intended  foi  the  use  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway.  A powerful  pile-driving-engine  was 
sent  thither  from  Grimsby,  where  it  had 
been  used  at  the  dock  now  making  at  the 
Grimshy  terminus  of  the  above  railway,  which 
is  expected  to  be  ‘the  largest  in  England,’  em- 
bracing upwards  of  thirty-eight  acres.  The 
contractor  for  both  these  undertakings  is  Mr. 

Lynn. Extensive  preparations,  says  the 

Berwick  IV order,  are  now  making  fur  com- 
mencing the  construction  of  the  ‘ stupendous  ’ 
bridge  over  the  Tweed.  The  piling  machines 
are  at  work,  one  of  them,  with  a hammer  of 
four  tons  weight,  striking  seventy  blows  in 
sixty  seconds,  and  driving  a pile  18  feet  long 
into  the  ground  in  four  minutes.  A steam 
saw-mill,  a tt  mporary  bridge,  &e.,  are  also  in 
course  of  erection,  and  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  permanent  structure  is  expected  to  be  laid 
in  course  of  next  month  with  masonic  honours. 

On  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  from 

Newcastle  to  Morpeth,  the  telegraph  is  now 
completed.  It  is  also  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  North  British,  and  is  completed  nearly  to 
Dunbar.  In  the  course  of  a few  months,  when 
extended  southward  from  Rugby,  London  and 
Edinburgh  will  be  linked  together  by  this 

mysterious  and  subtle  agency. To  calculate, 

for  amusement  or  instruction,  the  speed  at 
which  > cm  are  travelling  on  a telegraphed  rail- 
way, mull i ply  by  2,  says  the  Durham  Chronicle , 
the  n limber  of  telegraph  posts  you  pass  in  a 
quarter  of  a minute,  and  the  result,  in  each 
case,  will  be  the  number  of  miles  you  are  then 
travelling  per  hour  ; the  posts  being  arranged 
thirty  to  a mile. 


The  Ntr.E  Barrage. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  that  grand  undertaking,  the  barrage 
ot  the  Nile,  was  laid  on  the  9th  ult.  by  his 
highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  person,  with 
all  the  approved  and  orthodox,  if  not  very 
common,  formula  of  silver  hammer,  gold 
trowel,  &c. 


BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES. 

In  reply  to  some  inquirers  we  may  state, 
that  the  only  bathing  and  washing  establish- 
ments actually  at  work  in  London  are  those 
in  Glasshouse-yard,  near  the  London  Docks, 
which  have  been  open  since  May,  1845,  for 
the  gratuitous  use  of  the  very  poor;  and  those 
in  George-street,  Euston-square,  which  have 
been  open  since  the  beginning  of  August, 

The  model  establishment  in  Goulston-square, 
Whitechapel,  is  to  he  opened  shortly.*  The 
parishes  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields,  Maryle- 
hone,  and  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  are  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 
The  Act  has  been  adopted  also  by  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster; 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  session  has  been 
made,  the  Ilolborn  Union  and  other  Metro- 
politan districts  are  expected  to  follow. 

MACHINERY  FOR  PUBLIC  WASHHOUSES. 

At  a washing  establishment  opened  in  Brad- 
ford by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  operation  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner:  — The  articles 
having  been  first  numbered  and  sorted,  are 
soaked  for  a few  hours  in  water  impregnated 
with  alkali.  They  are  then  placed  in  deep 
tubs  filled  with  soap  and  water, — the  smaller 
articles  being  in  nets. 

A slow  rotatory  motion  is  communicated  to 
this  tub  by  means  of  a small  wheel  acting  on 
teeth  placed  around  its  circumference,  and  at 
the  same  time  three  pieces  of  wood  (termed 
‘jumpers’)  are  successively  raised  and  let  fall 
on  the  articles  in  the  tub  by  a revolving  shaft 
carrying  wipers.  The  ends  of  these  pieces  of 
wood  are  inclosed  in  flannel  bags,  so  that  while 
the  operation  of  washing  is  effectually  per- 
formed, it  is  also  accomplished  without  injury 
to  the  clothes.  A few  minutes  suffice  for  the 
operation.  The  water  used  for  the  purpose, 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  which  i9  conveyed  into  the 
tubs  by  means  of  pipes,  can  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  in  a very  short  time. 

To  deprive  the  articles  of  the  superfluous 
water  they  contain,  they  are  put  into  a vessel 
of  zinc,  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  resembling 
a 9tnall  furnace,  the  sides  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  wires  longitudinally  arranged,  so  that 
a small  space  is  left  between  each.  This  is 
contrived  so  as  to  turn  round  with  very  little 
friction.  The  wet  articles  are  put  into  this 
vessel,  which  is  then  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity ; the  centrifugal  force  thereby 
generated  causes  the  particles  of  water  to  fly 
off  through  the  interstices  of  the  wires,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  contents  of  the  vessel  be- 
come almost  dry.  The  drying  is  effected  in  a 
room  in  which  the  air  is  heated  to  a high 
temperature  by  boilers  beneath  the  floor.  The 
mangles  in  the  laundry  are  moved  by  steam 
power,  as  also  are  the  rollers,  one  of  iron  and 
the  other  of  hard  wood,  through  which  carpets 
and  other  heavy  goods  are  made  to  pass. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Chinese  system  of  boring  at  the  South- 
ampton arfezian  well  is  after  all  to  be  resumed, 
— minus  the  ‘ improved  British  rope,’  we  pre- 
sume. The  solution  of  the  geological  pro- 
blem of  the  existence  of  an  abundant  and 
easily  obtainable  supply  of  water  in  the  green- 
sand stratum  may  thus  be  still  looked  for. 

A gentleman  has  liberally  undertaken  to  erect 
a church  on  the  Octagon  bill  at  Veninor,  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  works  connected  with  the 
sewerage  of  the  town,  which  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  encounter  of  two  or  three  large 
streams  of  water,  are  now  nearly  completed  to 
the  already  manifest  advantage  and  comfort 
arising  from  so  necessary  an  improvement. 
A committee  has  been  appointed  at  New- 
port to  employ  a surveyor  and  examine  into 
the  repairs  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Thomas’s  church  and  the  probable  expense. 

1 By  the  introduction  of  gas  into  Cowes,’ 

says  the  Hampshire  Independent,  ‘ added  to 
the  water  company  now  established,  and  a pro- 
posed system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  by  the 
commissioners,  Lord  Morpeth’s  Bill  will  not 
be  much  needed  here.’  The  turning  in  the 
Bath  road  towards  the  Parade  is  about  to  be 


- We  have  recently  examined  Lite  ni 
inents,  and  shall  have  aomethiu.u  to  add 


v building  and  arrange- 
> our  former  notice  belore 


widened  by  the  commissioners. The  con- 

tract for  the  erection  of  the  new  barracks 
at  Portsea,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
men,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burton, 
builder,  of  London.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  is  one  year  and 
nine  months.  Mr.  Burton’s  previous  contract 
for  building  the  officers’  quarters  progresses 
fast  toward  completion.  It  has  been  computed 
that  the  barracks  about  to  be  erected  will  con- 
sume upwards  of  5,000,000  bricks.— The 
Hampshire  Independent  publishes  a quasi- 
advertisement  addressed  to  schoolmasters, 
butchers,  and  others,  intimating  that  Win- 
chester cathedral  yard  will  in  future  be 
appropriated  as  a play-ground,  sheep-walk, 
&c\,  and  that  at  the  same  time  that  part  of 
the  cathedral  yard  called  ‘Paradise,’  which 
has  hitherto  been  lost  to  visitors,  toge- 
ther with  that  part  of  the  cuthedral  ‘ east- 
ward,’ including  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
its  exterior,  which  ‘Paradise’  with  its  high 
wall  completely  shuts  up,  will  be  henceforth 
made  accessible  by  the  opening  of  a ‘ hole  in 
the  wall  ’ for  behoof  of  the  poor  owner  of 
‘ Paradise,’  as  well  as  of  those  visitors  whose 
glimpses  of  this  Eden  have  hitherto  been  so 

few  and  far  between. The  Abergavenny  iron 

districts  have  been  for  some  time  in  a ‘ fearful 
state.’  At  all  the  works  one  or  more  furnaces 
have  been  blown  out,  while  at  one  or  two 
there  is  not  one  now  in  blast.  At  Coalbrook 
Vale,  and  Cwm  Celyn,  nearly  all  the  men 
are  standing  out,  and  at  Ebbw  Vale  the  col- 
liers have  struck,  and  a furnace  has  been 
blown  out. The  Birmingham  jail  and  cor- 

porate buildings  committee  report  to  the 
council  that  the  works  at  the  jail  are  proceed- 
ing to  the  architect’s  satisfaction,  ana  that  as 
much  progress  has  been  made  with  the  cor- 
porate buildings  and  the  public  baths  as  possi- 
ble. The  Lunatic  Asylum  Committee  aEo 
report  their  proceeding  to  obtain  tenders  for 
erecting  the  building.— A subscription  has  been 
entered  into  at  \Vost  Bromwich  for  the  com- 
pletion of  Christ  Church,  by  the  insertion  of 
a stained  east  window,  from  a design  by  Messrs. 
Chance  and  Co.,  and  by  the  erection  of  a peal  of 

bells. The  new  race-course  at  Broughton 

Meadows,  Manchester,  approaches  nearly 
to  its  completion  in  time  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide festivities,  in  preparation  for  which 
the  whole  works  are  said  to  be  as  busy 
as  a bee-hive.  When  completed,  it  will 
rank,  if  the  boast  of  the  local  press  be 
not  beyond  the  mark,  as  * the  very  first  race 
course  in  Britain.’  The  site  is  a perfectly 
level  tract  of  low  ground,  measuring  nearly 
sixty  acres,  with  a rising  ground  on  the  east 
and  north,  forming  an  eligible  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  accommodating  half  the  population 
of  Manchester  in  itself.  The  course  is  oval  in 
form,  bounded  partly  by  the  river  and  partly 
by  railings.  There  are  to  be  three  stands, 
substantially  built,  the  grand  stand  in  the 
centre  being  120  feet  long  by  50  feet  broad, 
with  two  stories  of  brick,  two  and  a half  thick, 
and  a third  of  timber,  with  slate  roof.  The 
designs  of  the  three  stands  were  by  Messrs. 
Starkey  and  Caffley,  architects,  Cross-street, 
and  the  grand  stand  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
William  Trees,  builder,  Cheetham  hill.  The 
police  have  a lock-up  in  the  basement.  The 
second  class  stand,  though  not  so  lofty,  is 
longer  than  the  grand  one,  being  198  feet  in 
length  by  33  in  breadth.  The  small  stand  is 
99  feet  long  by  the  same  width.  Exclusive  of 
the  inclosure,  is  a terraced  piece  of  ground  con- 
nected with  the  grand  stand,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  400  to  500  persons.  The  stands 
are  estimated  to  enable  9,100  persons  to  view 
the  races.  There  are  three  general  approaches, 
and  a race-telegraph,  stables,  &c.,  also  in  pre- 
paration. The  toll-bar  at  the  entrance  is  ex- 
pected itself  to  realize  1,500/.  to  2,000/. 

The  Sheffield  bricklayers  turned  out  on  Mon- 
day week  for  an  advance  of  wages.  One-half, 
however,  have  since  gone  in  at  the  raised  rate. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 

Bottesford,  has  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Broadbent  and  Hawley,  of  Liecester.  The 
restoration  is  to  be  a thorough  one  both  in  the 
masonry  and  the  reseating  in  oak. — The  ac- 
counts for  the  restoration  of  St.  George’s 
church,  Leicester,  have  been  examined  and 
passed  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  architect,  and 

amount  to  1,430/.  odds. Sowerby  church, 

says  the  Chelmsford  Journal,  though  erected 
80  years  ago,  was  not  consecrated  till  last 
week,  owing  to  some  dispute  as  to  the  title  to 
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the  ground. An  extension  of  the  plans  for  > 

the  Hull  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  1 
determined  on,  so  as  to  accommodate  70  in-  , 
stead  of  50  lunatics,  and  the  competing  archi- 
tects have  been  ordered  to  alter  their  designs  I 

accordingly. We  understand  that  the  i 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  have  made  i 
the  offer  of  40/.  towards  erecting  a handsome 
stained  glass  window  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Hull,  on  condition  that  another  , 
_ „ for  the  same  purpose  by  the  in-  ; 

! halnfcft)!svof  Hull  and  its  vicinity. The  ' 

/tj/  opening  of  the  Hartlepool  west  harbour  and 
docks,  an  finftportant  event  for  the  port,  is  to  1 
take  place  ctn!  1st  June  ; and  a total  freedom  j 
from  dues  is  'to  be  enjoyed  by  all  vessels  that  ' 
clear  out  in. the  first  twelve  days  of  the  month. 
The  first  vessel  that  entered  the  docks  at  Bir-  ; 
kgnheadr-itbe  Oregon,  as  already  noticed — is 
io  fce rlear  of  dues  at  these  docks  ‘for  life. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

THE  THRONE. 

We  have  already  described  in  general  terms 
the  magnificent  carved  throne  set  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  chairs  of  state  for  the 
Sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Prince 
Albert.*  We  now  lay  before  our  readers  an 
en^Taved  representation  of  these,  premising 
that,  notwithstanding  its  excellence  and  accu- 
racy, it  conveys  but  a feeble  idea  of  their  elabo- 
rate character  and  beauty.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  should  have  been  hotter  pleased  with 
rather  less  gilding  about  the  throne  : never- 
theless, it  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  sort  in 
Europe,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

We  also  give  an  enlarged  representation  of 
one  of  the  two  brass  candelabra  at  the  throne- 
end  of  the  house,  the  position  of  which  is 
shewn  in  our  general  view  of  the  interior."!  Tt 


ie  p.  153  nndp.  178  ante. 


is  about  13  feet  high,  and,  like  the  gates,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hardman. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  all  the  metal- 
works here  is,  that  they  are  on  the  old  princi- 
ple, being  in  a great  number  of  pieces,  and  the 
whole  built  together  so  as  to  get  plenty  of 
undercutting,  which  produces  a lightness  not 
ordinarily  seen  in  modern  metal-work.  The 
whole  of  the  surfaces,  also,  are  most  carefully 
worked  over,  and  brought  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  a polish,  by  which  the  light  is  reflected 
in  every  direction.  In  most  modern  work,  on 
theconirary.theusualendeavourhas  been  to  cast 
the  work  in  as  large  pieces  as  practicable,  and 
to  have  the  pattern  prepared  so  that  as  little 
work  as  possible  would  be  required  to  it  after- 
wards.* 

f>n  ?.tonda-  the  public  were  admitted  to  view  the  House  of 
Lords  without  tickets,  and  trill  continue  to  he  admitted  on  appeal 
davs.  vriiich  are  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  from  eleven  to 
four.  The  admissions  on  Saturdays  trili  still  be  by  tickets,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  on  Wednesdays  only. 
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BUILDING  NEAR  DANGEROUS 
MANUFACTORIES. 

SUGDKN  AND  BOULANGEU. 

The  following;  version  nf  tin?  caseHiasliFen 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Sugden. 

“ In  the  year  1843  the  street  in  question, 
called  Alice-street,  was  laid  out  by  the  free- 
holder, and  opened  as  a thoroughfare,  and  was 
what  is  technically  called  a shoot;  thus  the 
ground  became  considerably  raised.  Tn  1844 
part  of  the  ground  was  let;  upon  which  the 
person  taking  the  same  built  four  houses,  which 
were  entirely  finished  and  occupied  the  same 
year;  also  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
Buildings  Act  three  other  houses  were  built,  at 
the  other  corners  of  the  street,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  five  other  houses  laid  in  the  interme- 
diate space:  this  was  done  by  the  freeholder 
under  the  direction  of  his  surveyor  in  1 845 
and  the  beginning  of  1 846.  Four  other  houses 
were  built  and  finished  in  the  intermediate 
space.  Thus  six  different  builders  had  erected 
eleven  houses  in  the  same  street  before  I took 
a foot  of  the  ground  or  laid  a brick  on  it.  Be- 
tween June  and  September  last  I erected  four 
houses,  also  in  the  intermediate  space.  Before 


commencement,  T gave  the  district  surveyor 
the  necessary  notice,  and  also  inquired  of  him 
if  there  would  be  any  question  about  the  width 
of  the  street  ; and  the  district  surveyor  told  me 
That  there  would  he'no  question,  as  it  was  an 
already  formed  street.  Between  the  end  of  the 
four  houses  which  I erected  and  the  one  built 
at  the  other  corner  of  the  street,  there  then  re- 
mained ground  sufficient  to  hold  twelve  houses 
more.  Some  friends  of  mine  desired  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  ground,  and  build 
the  twelve  houses  through  the  funds  of  a 
building  society;  they  applied  to  mo  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  and  I recommended  that, 
as  these  houses  would  come  within  ten  or 
eleven  feet  of  Mr.  Boulanger’s  premises,  that 
the  whole  matter  had  better  he  laid  before  the 
district-surveyor.  Consequently, it  was  arranged 
that  I should  give  notice  to  the  district-sur- 
veyor that  the  twelve  houses  were  about  to  he 
erected,  and  also  to  ask  him  to  come  down  and 
see  the  situation,  and  explain  the  matter  to 
him,  that  there  might  he  no  misunderstanding 
or  question  hereafter.  The  district-surveyor 
came  down  to  see  the  foundations,  which  were 
just  being  laid,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  a 
respectable  witness  appointed  for  the  occasion, 


I put  the  following  questions  : Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  new  Buildings  Act  that  will  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  these  houses  so  near  to 
Mr.  Boulanger’s  premises,  as  he  has  got  an 
agreement- for  fourteen  years,  and  his  house 
cannot  be  pulled  down  till  he  leaves  it?  The 
district-surveyor  said,  “ as  you  have  got  room 
for  a scavenger’s  cart,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  will  not  be  infringed  ; you  are  perfectly 
right  under  this  authority.”  The  houses  were 
erected,  thinking,  of  course,  that  all  was  right; 
but  to  my  great  surprise  on  Monday,  the  12th 
inst.,  I received  three  summonses  to  appear  at 
the  Southwark  Police-court  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Boulanger,  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  inst.,  when  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
be  carries  on  a dangerous  business  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  I had  become 
liable  for  a penalty  not  exceeding  50/.  a day 
for  every  day  that  each  of  those  houses  remains 
so  near  to  such  dangerous  business. 

The  case  was  referred  to  the  quarter 
sessions  to  be  tried  by  a jury.  Allow  me  to 
state,  that  I have  no  referenceto  Mr.  Boulanger 
himself,  for  I have  always  found  him  open  and 
candid,  and  especially  when  he  told  me  in  the 
presence  of  a gentleman,  that  he  had  had  400/. 
offered  him  in  cash,  and  an  indemnification 
from  all  costs,  by  certain  parties,  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  bring  an  action  in  his  name 
against  myself  and  all  parties  concerned.  Y our 
insertion  of  the  above  in  your  journal  for 
Saturday  next  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours  very  re- 
spectfully, John  Sugden. 

Bermondsey  New- road,  April  28, 1847- 


PICTURES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  i9  a list  of  the  principal 
works  of  art  selected  by  the  prizeholders  up 
to  the  time  of  our  going  tn  press  : — “ The  V ale 
of  Clwyd,”  by  J.  W.  Allen,  300/.  ; “ The  In- 
vention of  the  Stocking  Loom,  by  A. .Elmore, 
A.R.A.,  210/.;  “The  Deserters  Home,”  by 
R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  168/. ; “ Harvest  Home 
in  the  Good  Old  Times,”  by  H.  M.  Anthony, 
150/.;  “Peter  Denying  Christ,”  by  J.  H. 
Wheelwright,  150/. ; “ View  from  a Deserted 
Rock  Quarry,”  by  J.  Tennant,  100/.;  “Re- 
freshing the  Weary,.”  by  R.  Hannah,  200/.; 
“ Clearing  Fallen  Timber  in  the  Wood  of 
Ruck  hurst,”  by  H.  Jutsum,  'JOl.  i “ Scenery  of 
the  Wye,”  by  J.  'Tennant,  120/.;  “A  Sum- 
mer’s Evening  in  North  Wales,”  by  H.  J. 
Boddington,  105/.;  “ A Welsh  Mill,”  by  H. 
J.  Boddington,  81/.;  “ A Scpne  in  the  Dolwy- 
dellan  Valiev,”  hy  F.  Hassell, '73/.  10s. ; “ On 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,”  hy  G.  E,  Hering,  70/.; 
“ The  Wayside — Evening,”  hy  W.  Shayer, 
105/.;  “Tired  Travellers,”  by  W.  Shayer, 
68/.  5s. ; “Toilet  M usings,  by  S.  A.  Iiart, 
R.A.,  ?0/.;  “The  Necker,  Heidelberg,” 
by  T.  M.  Richardson,  jun.,  73/.  10s.; 

“ Salmon  Trap,  North  Wales,”  hy  J,  Wilson, 
GO/.  ; “ Mop  picking,”  hy  H.  Stewart,  60/.  ; 
“an  English  Pastoral,”  by  J.  Wilson,  jun., 
60/.;  “Distant  View  of  Purfleet,”  by  J. 
Tennant,  63/.  ; “ The  Slave  Dealer,”  hy  A. 
Cooper,  R.A.  52/.  10s.;  “Scene  and  effect 
from  memory,”  hy  J.  Tennant,  52/.  1 0s.  ; 
“ Beagles,”  hy  C.  Josi,  50/. ; “ Coast  of  Cala- 
bria from  Salerno,”  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  63/.  ; 
“A  Pastoral,”  hy  A.  J.  Woolmer,  477  5s.; 
“On  the  margin  of  fair  Zurich’s  waters,”  hy 
J.  B.  Pyne,  50/.  ; “ Prosperity,”  by  O. 
Oakley,  47/.  5s.;  “ View  from  Strong  Cross, 
new  Forest,”  by  WvSTrayer,  50/. ; “ The  Mill 
ford,”  hy  A.  Montague,  42/.;  “On  the  Cad, 
Bichleigh  Vale,  Devonshire,”  by  W.  Williams, 
50/.;  “ Goatfell  Glen,  Rossie,  Isle  of  Arran,” 
hy  T.  M.  Richardson,  jun.,- 68/.  5s. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

Lord  Morpeth  has  brought  in  a Bill  for 
further  amending  the  Act  for  regulating  the 
construction  and  use  of  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis. His  lordship  said,  on  moving  for  leave 
to  do  so,  that  it  had  been  intended  to  intro- 
duce a comprehensive  measure  of  amendment, 
hut  the  period  of  the  session  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  such  a course,  and  the  present 
Bill,  therefore,  had  been  framed  with  a view 
to  the  remedy  of  the  most  striking  grievances 
complained  of.  The  bill  is  now  before  us,  and 
will  have  our  immediate  attention.  It  contains 
twenty-eight  clauses  and  two  schedules. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion (late  the  Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen),  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
instant,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling, 
upon  Design  in  Architecture.  The  writer  said 
that  the  author  of  the  “ Newleafe  Discourses,” 
in  condemning  the  extent  to  which  copyism 
and  adherence  to  precedent  were  carried  in 
the  present  day,  had  flown  to  the  opposite 
extreme  in  denouncing  copying  altogether. 
He  (the  reader)  considered  architecture  to 
depend  much  upon  copying — and  that  the  art 
was  guided  by  rules  and  precedents — that  the 
true  aim  of  the  art  was  to  take  advantage  of 
all  which  had  been  already  invented  in  pro- 
ducing new  and  more  perfect  combinations  — 
new  effects,  and  further  improvements.  He 
stated  that  architecture  consisted  of  art  and 
science, — the  art  being  that  of  producing  the 
beautiful  in  buildings, — the  science  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  various  modes  of  construc- 
tion, strength,  and  capacities  of  different  ma- 
terials— suitable  arrangement  and  fitness  of 
purpose  in  buildings.  Without  studying  the 
science  an  architect  could  not  be  considered 
competent  to  carry  into  execution  his  own 
designs.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  he  adopted  the  opinion 
that  the  science  was  merely  building,  and 
therefore  not  necessary  to  he  studied. 

He  proceeded  to  say  that  the  art  of  the 
beautiful  was  lamentably  neglected  by  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  present  day, — that  any  thing 
that  was  ancient  was  considered  by  some  per- 
fection, and  they  were  satisfied  to  copy  it 
literally  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch — 
copying  faults  as  well  as  beauties  in  the  most 
persevering  manner  imaginable.  Architects 
should  not  introduce  any  feature  into  a design 
which  had  only  antiquity  to  recommend  it.  It 
should  pass  under  a strict  investigation  of 
their  own  judgments,  as  to  its  claims  towards 
the  beautiful  and  fitness  of  purpose.  They 
should  not,  however,  alter  merely  for  the  sake 
of  doing  somethingdifferent — something  novel. 
If  a feature  could  not  be  improved , it  should 
be  used  without  alteration,  or  not  used  at  all, — 
that  it  was  far  better  to  stand  still  than  go 
back.  If  they  could  not  improve  their  materials 
they  had  better  use  them  as  they  were.  In 
pursuing  the  study  of  design,  “ the  mind 
should,”  in  the  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
“ be  enriched  by  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  art,”  for, 
“ there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  has  the 
most  materials,  has  the  greatest  means  of  in- 
vention, and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  using 
them,  it  must  proceed  from  a feebleness  of 
intellect,  or  from  the  confused  manner  in 
which  those  collections  have  been  laid  up  in 
the  mind.” 

One  thing  he  considered  should  not  for  a 
moment  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  by  those 
who  were  commencing  the  study  of  design, 
and  that  was,  that  facility  and  power  of  draw- 
ing were  absolutely  necessary,  and  were  the 
first  things  to  be  acquired.  A confidence  in 
the  mechanical  part,  the  art  of  drawing 
beautiful  forms  with  ease,  gave  freedom  in  the 
art  of  design. 

He  concluded  by  observing  that  the  art  did 
not  depend  upon  any  heaven-horn  inspiration, 
— that  it  was  only  the  result  of  incessant  study 
and  practice,  and  that  all  who  desired  to 
possess  the  power,  provided  they  had  the 
courage  to  pursue  the  path  with  sufficient  per- 
severance, might  depend  upon  arriving  ulti- 
mately at  success. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  take  place  on  the  19th  inst. 


Association  to  promote  the  Free 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Art. — The'private 
view  ot  the  first  exhibition  of  this  association 
took  place  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
on  Thursday  last,  too  late  for  us  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  it.  It  consists  of  20S  works, 
amongst  which  are  specimens  by  J.  Z.  Bell, 
Biard,  Fraser,  Miss  Joy,  Lauder,  Charles 
Lucy,  Mclan,  P.  Park,  Donald,  Robins,  R. 
Rothwell,  Cornelius  Valley,  Wagstaff,  &c., — 
some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  Mixed  up 
with  these,  however,  are  others  of  very  indif- 
ferent character,  which  greatly  mar  the  ex- 
hibition as  a whole.  The  attempt  is  a good 
one,  and  deserves  success,  but  the  plan  will 
require  modification. 


THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN. 

This  is  the  title  of  a new  literary  serial, 
which  offers  peculiar  attractions  amongst  the 
swarm  of  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  issuing  from  the  ever-teeming  press. 
It  is  conducted  and  written  by  the  enterprising 
and  talented  Charles  Knight,  who  has  already 
produced  a complete  revolution  in  literature  ; 
and  promises  to  he  a worthy  successor  and  com- 
panion to  his  valuable  and  interesting  volumes 
on  “ London,”  and  “ Old  England.” 

In  gratitude  to  Mr.  Knight,  we  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  “The. Land  We 
Live  In,”  the  more  especially,  too,  as  it  will 
necessarily  contain  many  historical,  architec- 
tural, and  engineering  essays,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  a wide  circle  of  readers  and 
thinkers.  The  first  number  of  this  work,  now 
before  us,  is  entitled,  “ The  Road  and  the 
Railivay .”  It  embraces  a review  of  the  origin 
of  public  roadways  from  their  first  scientific 
formation  by  the  conquering  Romans,  to  the 
new  and  extraordinary  era  of  the  iron  road. 
Many  curious  and  amusing  instances  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Eug- 
land  before  turnpike-roads  were  generally 
formed,  are  here  recorded  ; and  the  narrow 
views  of  those  who  in  all  ages  have  opposed 
every  useful  improvement  as  a dangerous  in- 
novation are  exposed. 

In  bygone  days,  the  Scotchman,  the  Welsh- 
man, the  Cornishman,  the  Yorkshireman,  even 
the  Norfolkman,  seldom  visited  the  metropo- 
lis. The  conveyances  were  carriers,  waggons, 
and  post-horses  ; and  when  at  last  the  mail- 
coach  was  introduced,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  expedition,  as  well  as  of 
scientific  style  and  equipment.  But  now  the 
all-conquering  railway  has  come  upon  our  age 
and  country  as  a miraculous  phoenomenon,  re- 
volutionizing the  whole  system  of  transit  from 
place  to  place,  and  rapidly  superseding  every 
other  mode  of  locomotion,  both  for  man,  beast, 
and  merchandize.  We  must  not  omit  to  state, 
that  the  present  number  is  illustrated  by 
four  nice  wood-engravings  by  Jackson,  Dal- 
ziel,  Branston,  and  T.  Williams,  from  designs 
by  Harvey,  and  Creswick ; shewing  “ The 
Pack-horse  train  ” passing  over  a mountain 
defile  in  the  ljth  century  ; an  equestrian  group 
at  “ The  Turnpike,”  1663;  “ The  Machine,” 
a lumbering  stage-coach  of  1750,  with  six 
horses,  and  literally  a “ basket  ” attached  for 
passengers  behind  ; and  lastly,  “ The  Road- 
waggon  ” of  the  18th  century;  specimens  of 
which  are  still  occasionally  met  with.  We  an- 
ticipate for  the  work  a decided  success. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster 
was  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  sewers  court, 
Greek-street,  Soho-square  ; Capt.  Ba»ue  in  the 
chair. 

1 he  report  of  the  deputation  appointed  to 
wait  on  Lord  Morpeth  respecting  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bill  was  received,  which  stated,  that 
the  deputation  had  been  courteously  received ; 
ami  that  after  hearing  arguments,  his  lordship 
said  he  would  give  them  consideration,  and 
transmit  his  answer  to  the  commissioners. 

Relative  to  the  late  contract  fora  new  sewer 
in  the  Fulham-ruad,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Hobbs,  to  whom  the  contract  was  given,  had 
made  no  attempt  to  commence  the  work,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  the  work  required. 

The  question  having  been  brought  before 
the  court,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  next 
lowest  contractor  should  be  selected,  or  the 
contractor  forced  to  proceed ; but  ultimately 
it  was  arranged,  that  Mr.  Hobbs  should  receive 
notice  to  proceed,  and  in  default,  the  question 
to  be  brought  before  the  next  court. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  District  of 
All  Souls,  Marylebone. — The  subject  of  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Marylebone  came  again  before  the  court  this 
day}  when  a long  discussion  ensued  on  the 
report  of  the  surveyor  presented  at  the  last 
court,  when  certain  works  were  ordered  in 
pursuance  of  the  suggestions  therein  contained. 
1 he  total  cost  of  the  whole  will  he  upwards 
of  20,000/.,  but  those  at  present  ordered  would 
only  amount  to  a fifth  of  that  sum.  It  was 
thought  by  some  hon.  commissioners,  that  they 
ought  to  pause  till  they  saw  the  result  of  Lora 


Morpeth’s  Bill,  while  others  were  of  opinion 
they  should  pursue  the  course  of  improvement 
irrespective  of  such  considerations,  and  espe- 
cially as  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
Morpeth’s  Bill  would  not  be  passed  in  the 
present  session.  It  was  also  intimated  that 
great  difficulties  would  arise  in  making  a rate, 
if  one  division  of  their  jurisdiction  was  to  con- 
tinue to  drain  into  another. 

It  was  eventually  resolved  by  a large  ma- 
jority, that  the  order  for  the  following  works 
he  confirmed,  viz.: — 2,495  feet  of  No.  1 Sewer 
along  Berwick-street,  St.  James’s;  and  Wells- 
street,  and  Great  Titchfield-street,  St.  Maryle- 
bone ; 800  feet  of  No.  2 Sewer,  along  Foley- 
place  and  Edward-street,  St.  Marylebone; 
1,660  feet  of  No.  2 Sewer,  along  Little  Castle- 
street,  Oxford  Market,  Great  Castle-street, 
John-street,  and  Margaret-street,  St.  Maryle- 
bone. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  first-named  work 
should  be  that  first  proceeded  with,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  advertisements  be  inserted  in  the 
papers,  for  tenders  for  the  performance  of  the 
same. 

A rate  was  made  on  the  Ranelagh  district  on 
houses  at  3d.,  and  land  at  Id.  in  the  pound; 
and  on  the  Counters  Creek  District  on  houses 
at  6d.,  and  on  land  at  2d.  in  the  pound.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  same  will  be  found  below: — 

RANELAGH  DISTRICT. 

Total  Rental.  Total  Rate. 

St.  John,  Hampstead. . £ 19,787  ..  £212  16  7 

Willesden  6,040  ..  44  19  0 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea  ... . 139,985  ..  1,735  12  1 

St.  George,  Hanover- 

square.... 141,146  ..  1,764  6 6 

St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster   24,565  ..  307  1 3 

St.  Mary  Abbott,  Ken- 
sington  65,726  ..  817  5 6 

St.  Mary,  Paddington. . 268,715  ..3,335  5 9 

St.  Marylebone 113,109  ..  1,407  9 3 

Totals....  £779,073  £9,624  15  11 

COUNTERS  CREEK  DISTRICT. 

Total  Rental.  Total  Rate. 

Willesden  £ 2, 2 16..  £ 35  7 0 

Hammersmith 3,879  ..  95  0 10 

St.  Mary,  Paddington. . 4,358  ..  107  11  4 

St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster  1,797  ..  44  18  6 

St.  Mary  Abbott , Ken- 
sington   110,979  ..  2,609  7 2 

St.  Luke,  Chelsea 18,947  ..  459  11  10 

All  Soul’s,  Fulham 16,397  ..  399  0 6 

Totals  ....  £158,573  £3,750  17  2 
The  decree  having  been  signed  for  the 
above,  the  Court  was  adjourned.* 


Further  Novelties  in  Glass.  — Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  anticipations  of  the  extended  use 
of  glass  appear  to  be  on  the  way  towards  a 
complete  fulfilment.  Only  the  other  day  a 
proposal  was  made  in  The  Builder,  to  add 
a new  glory  to  that  elegant  expositor  of  the 
feminine  graces  and  sentiments,  the  piano- 
forte, by  covering  the  key  notes  with  a tasteful 
iridescence  of  varicoloured  glass;  and  other 
projects,  such  as  the  conduction  of  illuminative 
gas  through  pipes  of  glass,  with  ground  and 
closely-fitted  jointings,  have  been  suggested 
through  the  same  medium.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  not  only  milk-pans  (yielding, 
by  the  bye,  an  additional  crop  of  cream,  it  is 
said)  and  cream-pots,  jars,  and  flower-pots, 
tiles,  grape-glusses,  and  various  other  horti- 
cultural and  floricultural  utensils  are  already 
made  of  glass,  but  even  also  such  unlikely  im- 
plements as  rolling-pins,  and  a heterogeneous 
list  of  other  manufactures  hitherto  usually 
wrought  in  wood,  or  clay,  or  metal.  Bee- 
glasses,  too,  and  propagating-glasses,  seed  pro- 
tectors, &e.,  are  now  made  of  this  useful  and 
elegant,  as  well  as  cheap  material,  which 
scarcely  requires  the  establishment  of  any  thing 
like  truth  in  a recent  report  of  the  discovery  of 
a mode  of  rendering  it  malleable,  in  order  to 
constitute  it  a most  formidable  antagonist  and 
substitute  for  all  kinds  of  manufacture,  not 
only  in  metal  and  wood  and  clay,  but  in  other 
materials,  including  even  silk  and  worsted, — 
lor  we  may  add,  what  may  not  be  known  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  beautiful  fabrics,  even 
as  it  is,  have  been  actually  woven  with  a mix- 
ture of  threads  of  coloured  glas«  and  silk. 

* Mr.  Dethick  wishes  us  to  suite,  with  ive.ip!  to  termers  reuuricil 
In  a late  number  of  our  journal,  that  his  tender  was  not  accepted 
Oimi  hfgt  ie  pnet9  01  uwtt  ‘•■'•'“‘I'etitor  was  somewhat  lower 
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GOTHIC  GROINS. 


Fin.  3 
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GOTHIC  GROINS. 

Sir, — As  you  frequently  take  occasion  to 
lay  before  your  numerous  readers  such  theo- 
ries and  useful  rules  as  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  branches  of  the  building  art,  I venture 
to  send  you  a few  remarks  on  the  construction 
ot  the  varying  ribs  of  a Gothic  groin,  with  a 
practical  method  of  forming  them  from  a given 
radius  of  a circle  for  one  rib,  accompanied 
by  the  requisite  figures  and  their  explanations. 

As  Gothic  groins  are  constructed  in  a variety 
of  complicated  forms,  it  will  he  requisite  to 
give,  in  addition  to  the  accompanying  figures,  a 
brief  description  of  such  a groin  whose  form  it 
is  intended  to  bring  under  consideration  in  this 
article,  and  which  is  as  follows: — 

Such  whose  several  ribs  spring  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  a circle  on  the 
cap  of  a pillar  or  corbel,  and  each  rib  having 
the  same  transverse  section,  and  all  rising  to 
the  same  height,  but  have  their  spans  of  un- 
equal length,  and  generally  of  a rectangular 
form  upon  the  plan.  This  latter  form,  how- 
ever, may  sometimes  be  otherwise. 

It  this  description  of  a groin  be  clearly  com- 
prehended, it  will  readily  appear  that  in  such 
a construction  as  the  above,  where  several  ribs 
spring  from  a portion  of  the  circumference  of 
a circle,  and  each  rib  has  the  same  transverse 
section,  that  it  would  require  a portion  of 
the  whole  of  the  several  ribs  to  be  of  the 
same  curvature  at  their  springing,  in  every 
such  like  case,  whatever  the  given  curve  may 
be.  In  the  present  instance,  this  portion 
would  require  to  be  of  equal  radii:  were  it 
otherwise,  the  ribs  would  not  intersect  truly; 
l>ut  it  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  inter- 
sections of  the  several  ribs  will  necessarily  be 
limited  in  their  length,  that  is,  if  the  ribs 
be  formed  on  the  principle  shewn  in  the 
method  which  is  given  with  these  short 


remarks.  The  quantum  of  this  length  in 
all  cases  will  depend  greatly  on  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  span  of  the  given  rib 
and  that  of  the  one  required ; but  this  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  by  the  explanations 
which  accompany  the  several  figures.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  several 
ribs  are  to  stand  perpendicular  over  their  plan. 
Then  let  the  rectangle  ADIL,  fig.  1,  represent 
one  quarter  of  the  plan,  of  such  agroin,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
brief  remarks,  or  something  less  than  one 
quarter  to  allow  for  horizontal  ribs.  Let  the 
line  AM,  fig.  1,  be  the  given  radius  of  a circle, 
and  the  arc  AB  a portion  of  the  circle,  which 
will  represent  a side  or  n ail  rib,  and  the  dis- 
tance AD  its  span.  Let  the  distance  AE  be 
the  span  of  the  rib  marked  B on  the  plan,  and 
let  the  distance  DB  or  EF  be  the  rise  or  height 
of  the  ribs.  Draw  AF,  and  bisect  it  perpendi- 
cularly in  G,  with  the  line  HK  ; then  AF  will 
be  a double  ordinate  to  an  ellipse,  and  the  line 
HK,  will  represent  a portion  of  the  transverse 
axis,  whose  length  will  be  equal  to  the  given 
diameter  of  the  circle.  At  a small  distance 
from  the  springing  line  in  the  arc  AB,  take 
the  point  O,  and  from  O draw  the  radiating 
line  OM  ; also  from  O draw  OP,  perpendicular 
to  OM,  meeting  HK,  prolonged  to  P,  in  P, 
then  the  line  OP  will  be  a tangent  to  the  arc 
AB  ; also  from  O draw  ON  perpendicular  to 
IIK.  Let  D = the  given  diameter  of  the 
circle,  or  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and 
a = NP,  and  y =NK,  the  abscissa  required. 
Then  by  the  property  of  the  ellipsis,  we  have, 

y — i (D  + a±  + a*). 

This  theorem  may  be  performed  by  con- 
struction in  a very  simple  manner.  Thus,  if 
a right-angled  triangle,  BAC,  be  constructed 
as  is  shewn  in  fig.  3,  with  its  base,  AC,  equal 


in  length  to  the  given  radius  of  the  circle,  or 
the  semi-axis  major  of  the  ellipse,  which  is  the 
same,  and  its  perpendicular,  BA,  equal  to  half 
the  distance,  NP,  fig.  1.  Then  let  AC  = a, 
AB=c,  and  let  the  liypothenuse  BC  = tf; 
by  Euclid,  book  1,  proposition  47,  = 

consequently,  the  length,  BC,  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  the  triangle,  BAC,  is  equal  to  the  root 
required.  Then  prolong  the  base,  AC,  of  the 
triangle,  to  O,  and  make  the  distance,  AO, 
equal  to  half  the  distance  NP,  fig.  1 ; and  from 
the  point  C,  with  the  distance  CO,  describe 
an  arc,  meeting  the  hypothenuse,  BC,  pro- 
longed to  I ; in  T,  then,  the  distance,  BI,  will 
be  the  abscissa  required. 

On  the  plane  BCEH,  fig.  2,  describe  an  arc 
with  the  given  radius,  and  make  its  height 
equal  to  the  distance  BI,  fig.  3,  added  to  the 
distance  NG,  fig.  1,  and  project  it  on  another 
plane  DAFII,  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  the  double  ordinate,  AF,  fig. 
1 : then  the  elliptic  arc,  HIF,  will  be  the  form 
of  the  rib  required.  From  F,  with  the  distance 
AE,  fig.  1,  describe  an  arc  ; from  H,  with  the 
distance  EF,  fig.  1,  describe  another  arc,  in- 
tersecting the  former  at  I ; draw  the  lines, 
HI  and  FI.  For  any  other  varying  rib  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  above  instance,  it  will  be  found  that 
a portion  of  the  arc,  HIF,  equal  to  one-third 
of  its  whole  length  from  either  extremity,  will 
be  of  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the  given 
circle,  and,  consequently,  when  the  whole  of 
the  ribs  are  formed,  as  shewn  above,  and  placed 
in  their  relative  positions,  this  portion  will  be 
of  equal  radii  as  required.  In  constructing  the 
working  drawings  for  such  a structure  as  the 
above,  the  several  ribs  would  be  more  readily 
formed  by  using  the  trammel. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  observed,  that  the  method 
of  drawing  a tangent,  as  shewn  in  the  figure, 
is  true  in  the  case  of  a circle,  but  not  so  in  that 
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of  an  ellipse.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  it  will 
be  found  sufficiently  near  for  any  thing'  in 
practice. 

The  point  in  the  arc  from  whence  the  tan- 
gent is  drawn,  may  be  taken  at  1 foot  6 inches 
or  2 feet  from  the  springing  line,  in  full  size 
drawings,  observing  to  make  the  length  of 
radius  employed  a little  guide. 

Stroud.  M.  W kioht,  Mason. 


LIST  OF  RECENT  FRENCH  WORKS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &c. 

Minaud,  inspector  of  bridges  and  roads,  Construc- 
tion.— Courses  of  Construction.  Paris.  4to,  plates, 
v containing  hydraulic  maritime  works,  25s. 

Galitzine,  E.,  princess,  Force. — The  Analysis  of 
Force.  Paris.  8vo. 

Duvivier,  General,  Inscriptions. — Inscriptions, 
Phoenician,  Puuic,  Numidic,  &c.,  explained  by  an  in- 
contestable method.  Paris.  8vo. 

Breton  Dechamp,  Description.  — Description  of 
Curves  of  different  Centres,  after  the  method  of 
Perron,  with  Numeric  Tables,  &c.  4to.  4s. 

Dumas. — Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  Paris.  2 
vols.  8 vo.  15s 

Boileau  et  Bellot,  Evaluation. — Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Valuation  of  Carpentry.  Paris.  8vo.  each 
part,  3s. 

Henry  des  Vostjes,  Cours. — Complete  course  of 
Linear  Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Architecture.  Paris. 
4to.  plates.  Part  I.  contains  masonry  and  marbelage. 

Begin  Emile. — Metz  since  the  last  Eighteen  Cen- 
turies— its  Streets,  Monuments,  &c.  Paris.  3 vols. 
8vo.  plates. 

Trinon,  Traite. — Elementary  Treatise  on  Topo- 
graphy and  the  laying  down  of  Plans.  Paris.  4to. 
coloured  plates,  8s. 

Bataille  et  Jullien,  Machines. — On  the  Steam- 
engine,  in  two  large  Sections,  their  Construction,  &c. 
Paris.  4to.  plates,  2 vols.  gr.  in  8vo.  each  part  2s. 

Zinardini  et  Delecluze. — Italy,  Artistic  and  Literary. 
Portraits  of  Painters,  Architects,  Sculptors,  Paris. 
8vo.  plates. 

Montfakon  et  Poliniere,  Drs.,  Salubrite. — Treatise 
on  the  Salubrity  of  great  Cities.  Paris.  8vo. 

Boitard. — The  Art  of  Composing  and  Decorating 
Gardens.  Paris.  8vo.  obi.  atlas,  15s. 

Caulier,  Atlas. — General  Atlas  of  Pharos  and 
Lighthouses.  Paris.  8vo.  atlas  fol.  Spain,  the 
Mediterranean.  7s. 

Monl/errand,  Picard  de,  Eglise. — The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Isac,  at  St.  Petersburg ; Architectural,  Pictu- 
resque, and  Historical  Description.  Dedicated  to 
H.  M.  the  Emperor.  Paris.  Gr.  im.  fol.,  with  50 
plates,  engraved,  lithographed,  coloured,  Ac.,  each 
part  35s. 

Aliynard,  Guide. — Guide  for  Constructors  ; or 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Tuition.  Paris.  8vo., 
atlns  fol.,  each  part  Is. 

Bnyrr,  Manuel. — Complete  Manual  of  the  “ Porce- 
lainer,”  the  Delf-maker,  Crockery -maker,  Brick  and 
Tile- maker.  Paris.  2 voU.  18mo.,  plates,  6s. 

Manly,  Monuments. — The  Principal  Funeral  Mo- 
numents of  the  Pere  La  Chaise,  Montmartre,  Mont 
Parnasse,  and  other  Cemeteries  of  Paris.  Paris. 
4to.,  each  part  Is.  fid. 

Adhcmar,  I.,  Traite. — Treatise  on  Perspective,  for 
Artists.  Paris.  2nd  Edit.,  enlarged,  Svo.,  plates,  lfis. 

, Perspective.  — Perspective  of  Distant 

Objects.  Paris.  4to,  atlas  fol. 

L — , General,  Count,  Application. — Application  of 
the  Properties  of  Motion  on  the  Stability  of  Vaults 
and  the  Dressings  thereof.  Paris.  4to. 

Coulier  et  Ruggieri,  Code. — New  Code  of  Signals 
by  Day  and  Night;  or  of  General  Communication 
between  Different  Localities  by  Means  of  a Pyro- 
technic System.  Paris.  8vo.,  3s. 

Girault  dc  Saint -Fargeav,  Histoire. — History  of 
the  Forty-four  Districts  of  Paris  ; their  Streets,  Pa- 
laces, Hotels,  and  Houses.  Paris.  4to.,  plates, 
each  part  3s. 

Sommerand,  F.  de,  Art. — Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
what  concerns  principally  the  Roman  Palace  of  Paris, 
l’Hotel  de  Cluny,  the  Thermes,  &c.  Paris.  8vo. 

Tresor. — Glyptic  and  Numismatic  Treasury.  Ge- 
neral Collection  of  Medals,  Basso-relievos,  Cut 
Stones,  &c.  Paris.  Fol.,  the  246th,  247th,  and 
24sth  parts,  each  5s. 

Hauffmann  et  Cherpin,  IIi9toire.  — Philosophical 
History  of  Freemasonry,  its  Art9  nod  Tendencies. 
Paris.  Each  part  6d.  [25  parts  to  complete  the 

work.] 

Vicat,  L.  I.,  Etudes. — New  Researches  on  the 
Artificial  Puozzolanas  compared  with  the  Puozzolana 
of  Italy,  in  their  Employment  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 
Paris.  4to.,  12s. 


Competition  Pi.ans. — Designs  are  invited 
for  schools  attached  to  Christ-church,  Ber- 
mondsey, to  be  sent  in  on  the  24th.  One  of 
the  conditions  is, — the  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
fixtures  for  the  residence  and  fittings  for  the 
schools,  and  the  usual  commission  of  5 per 
cent.,  must  not  exceed  950/,  Each  architect 
must  be  prepared,  if  required,  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  the  various  buildings  at  the  amount 
of  his  estimate,  under  a penalty  of  15  per 
cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  same  ! 


©ormponurnre. 

SHALL  ARCHITECTS  ONLY  COPY? 

Mr.  Editor, — I think  your  correspondent, 
J.  S.  C.,  has  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
question  ; at  least,  he  has  taken  a different  view 
from  mine  upon  the  subject.  T.  think  we 
ought  to  consider  the  architecture  of  our  an- 
cestors as  a dead  language,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  apply  that  term  to  the  Latin,  not  there- 
fore to  be  cast  aside,  but  rather  cultivated,  as 
shewing  to  what  perfection  our  predecessors 
in  art  had  arrived  ; and  as  there  are  many 
expressions  inone  language  which  are  unattain- 
able in  another,  so  in  Gothic  there  are  effects 
which  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  any  other.  A 
man,  if  he  choose  to  write  in  Latin,  is 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  conjugations  used 
some  centuries  before,  and  is  never  accused  of 
copying  becauses  he  uses  the  exact  words  of 
the  ancient  Romans  ; and  should  he  persist 
in  inventing  new  words,  though  they  might 
appear  to  him  to  possess  great  superiority  over 
the  words  in  common  use,  his  works  would  he 
left  unread  because  no  one  would  understand 
the  peculiar  senses  in  which  he  would  apply 
his  novel  terms.  There  are  words  which  have 
come  info  use  at  the  present  time,  for  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  terms  in  the  Latin 
or  any  other  dead  language;  so  there  are 
matters  required  for  an  architect  of  the  present 
day  to  design,  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whence  may  be  learned  the.  form  which  the 
old  English  architects  would  have  appropri- 
ated to  the  purpose.  In  both  these  cases  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  new  terms  or  details 
should  not  be  invented.  S.  R.  N. 


IMPROVEMENT  OK  SOUTHWARK  AND 
LAMBETH. 

Sir, — It  has  been  reported  for  several  days 
past,  that  an  intended  improvement  on  the 
estate  called  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  has  been 
agreed  to  between  certain  parties  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  will  be 
effected  speedily.  The  suspense  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  property  are  in,  in  this  neigh  hour  hood, 
paralyses  them,  and  prevents  any  improvement 
on  their  various  estates.  The  want  of  know- 
ledge, too,  of  what  may  he  the  course  that  the 
railways  will  take  through  this  district  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Thames,  operates  as  a great 
hinderance  to  builders.  The  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty that  has  so  long  hung  over  the  owners 
of  land  and  houses  as  to  what  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners has  put  a stop  to  buildings,  &c.  One 
for  instance,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  New- 
road,  is  suspended,  and  no  one  knows  why. 
Any  information  through  your  journal  as  to 
when,  where,  and  how,  our  interests  are  to  be 
attended  to,  will  oblige.  Poor  Lambeth  and 
Southwark  would  be  delighted  to  know  their 
fate.  If  it  is  only  through  lines  of  railway  these 
matters  are  to  be  accomplished,  an  awful 
destruction  of  property  must  take  place  first. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  this  locality 
Knowledge  of  the  reality  of  their  case  this  is 
sent  respectfully  for  your  consideration. — We 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  the  patient 
and  small  holders  and  sufferers  by  this  myste- 
rious delay, 

Shopkeepers  South  of  the  Thames. 


FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  the  1st  instant,  I 
notice  your  insertion  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  the  “ Defects  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  construction  of  fire-proof  buildings.” 
Mr.  Fairbairn  makes  some  very  proper  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  cast-iron  beams  and 
their  supports  in  the  cool  state . I want  to  be 
informed  what  strength  the  beams  and  sup- 
ports must  be  of  when  fire  actually  takes 
place,  and  when,  for  example,  the  whole  of  the 
iron-work  in  the  building,  as  in  the  fire  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  is  at  the  melting  point  ? 
Iron,  it  is  well  known,  absorbs  heat  intensely, 
and,  in  consequence,  where  likely  to  he  ex- 
posed, requires  protection  from  the  influence 
of  fire. 

In  raj'  own  practice  of  rendering  buildings 
proof  against  fire,  I have  melted  and  destroyed 
both  cast  and  wrought-iron,  hence  came  the 
necessity  of  protecting  iron-work  required  in 
fire-proof  buildings.  There  are  many  “ defects 
in  the  principle  and  construction  of  ordinary 
fire-proof  buildings,”  which  have  never  yet 


entered  into  the  minds  of  the  builders  of  the" 
present  day.  If  the  ceilings  or  floors  are  of 
cast-iron  beams,  and  filled  in  between  with 
brick  or  tile  arches,  set  in  Roman  cement, 
these  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  notions  of 
fire-proof  buildings  ; yet  every  practical  person 
must  know  from  the  sudden  desiccation  of 
Roman  cement,  that  the  action  of  fire  will  de- 
stroy its  adhesive  quality.  If  builders  wish  to 
know  more  of  fire-proof  building,  let  them 
erect  a building,  and  set  a powerful  fire  to  it  (as 
I have  done),  not  for  a day,  a week,  or  month, 
but  continue  it  for  years  ; they  will  be  asto- 
nished to  find,  if  the  “ principle  ” is  understood, 
what  a very  simple  mode  of  construction  will 
restrain  the  most  powerful  fire. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Camden-town.  Wm.  Smith. 


fHiurrllaitra. 

Ancient  Sculptures  in  Leicester- 
shire.— Mr.  Potter,  the  historian  of  ‘ Charnl 
wood  Forest,’  read  a paper  on  Monday  week 
before  the  Leicester  Literal  y and  Philosophical 
Society,  on  ‘ some  remarkable  ancient  sculp- 
tures or  friezes  in  Bredon  Church,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  curiosities  of  North  Leicester- 
shire. The  following  particulars  are  gleaned 
from  the  Leicestershire  Mercury'.-  It  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  few  of  the  audience 
appear  to  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  sin- 
gular bas-reliefs  of  which  the  lecturer  pre- 
sented between  twenty  Sind  thirty  plaster  casts 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Potter 
thinks  that  the  friezes  built  up  with  ilie  walls 
were  built  in  by  the  monks  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  that  those  stuck  in  were  inserted  by 
Mr.  Shirley  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  lie 
had  pulled  down  the  ancient  church;  and  he 
argued,  that  as  they  were  in  both  cases  frag- 
mentary at  the  time  they  were  first  used  in  the 
present  edifice,  they  must  have  belonged  to  an 
older  building.  The  whole  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment, in  short,  appeared  to  he  to  show  that 
the  ancient  parish  church,  if  not  the  original, 
was  at  least  the  previous  place  of  these  friezes. 
The  ancient  church  on  Bredon  Hill  (proved  to 
be  mined  in  the  twelfth  century),  has  pro- 
bably been,  as  usual,  a Roman  temple,  or  at 
least  erected  out  of  the  materials  of  one;  and 
we  were  somewhat  struck,  says  the  Mercury, 
with  the  strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of 
this  hypothesis  by  the  plans  of  localities  similar 
to  Bredon,  which  the  lecturer  exhibited, — all 
still  having  a Christian  church  on  the  very 
site  of  the  ancient  pratorium  or  sacellurn. 
The  probability  of  Bredon  with  its  strong 
fortifications  being  a similar  case,  appeared 
very  striking;  amt  the  more  so  on  a glance  at 
the  smaller  bas-reliefs— so  Romanesque  iu 
style— panthers  among  vines,  figures  in  Roman 
costume  gathering  grapes,  groups  of  eagles, 
lions,  fabulous  centaurs,  and  ‘ the  chimera 
dite,’ — some  of  them  very  beautiful  in  design, 
but  many  showing  by  the  state  of  the  cast  how 
deeply  clogged  up  the  originals  must  be  with 
repeated  coats  of  abominable  whitewash.  An 
account  followed  of  some  very  large  figures 
(casts  of  which  were  in  the  hall)  taken  also 
from  Bredon  Church.  These,  from  their  dif- 
ferent. style,  subject,  and  material,  the  lecturer 
considered  of  a later  date,  namely,  the  Saxon 
or  Norman,  to  which  indeed  those  who  were 
not  convinced  by  his  arguments  would  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  assign  the  friezes.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  paper  consisted  of  a rapid 
glance  at  some  remarkable  monuments  at 
Ashby  Follville,  Gaddesby,  Brookesby,  Prest- 
wold,  Whitwick,  Castle  Bonington,  Kingston, 
and  Bunny. 

Liverpool  Liberality. — Relative  to  the 
published  assertion  that  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A., 
had  received  from  a wealthy  commoner  re- 
siding in  Liverpool  the  sum  of  1000  guineas 
for  painting  a portrait,  and  which  assertion 
received  a subsequent  contradiction,  the  artist 
has  written  to  the  Editor  of  the  Art-Union 
journal,  stating  the  case  as  it  really  occurred. 
According  to  Mr.  Herbert,  “ When  Mr. 
Challoner’s  picture  was  completed,  that  gen- 
tleman, with  the  liberality  which  so  much  dis- 
guishes  him,  put  into  iny  hands  a cheque  or 
draught  on  his  cashier,  authorizing  me  to  re- 
ceive whatever  sum  I should  demand,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1000/.  Of  this  cheque  it  was  Mr. 
Challoiier’s  express  wish  that  I should  make  a 
very  liberal  use.  I immediately  took  the 
cheque  to  the  cashier,  and  asked  for  and 
received,  without  difficulty,  250  guineas.” 
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Projected  Works. — Tenders  were  called 
for  by  advertisement  in  last  week’s  papers  for 
the  erection  of  a Baptist  chapel,  at  Luton ; a 
chapel  and  other  work  at  Gloucester;  a lock- 
up house,  &c.  atWooler;  a house  near  St. 
lies;  a street  in  Wainfleet,  St.  Mary,  Lincoln- 
shire; an  extensive  stone  terrace,  ornamental 
screen  walls,  and  other  works,  near  Oundle  ; 
stables  at  Cardiff"  Castle  ; a Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Birmingham  ; taking  up  and  relaying  pave- 
ment in  New  Road;  supplying  5,000  yards  of 
squared  stone  at  Rye  harbour  breakwater; 
2,000  to  3,000  yards  of  graved  at  Wisbeacb  ; 
gravel  at  Chelmsford  ; 2,000  tons  of  cast- 'i  on 
railway  chairs  near  Stratbaven,  Scotland  ; also 
for  enclosing  burial  ground  at  Islington  with 
wrought- iron  railing  ; for  a supply  of  turned 
and  bored  cast-iron  pipes  for  Liverpool  New 
Gas  and  Coke  Company  ; and  for  making 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  bricks  for  Great  North- 
ern Railway. 

Cost  of  an  Artesian  Well  near  Man- 
chester.— We  learn  from  a local  paper  that 
a well  on  this  principle  is  now  being  bored  on 
the  hill  at  the  end  of  Melbourne-terrace,  Sal- 
ford. The  well  is  covered  over  by  a wooden 
shed,  under  which  is  also  a small  engine  and 
the  boring  apparatus,  which  is  constructed  so 
as  to  perform  a kind  of  double  eccentric  move- 
ment. When  they  have  bored  a certain  depth  a 
cylinder  is  let  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
sand  and  other  substances  are  drawn  up,  when 
the  process  of  holing  is  resumed.  160  yards 
have  been  bored.  It  is  stated  that  less  than  4/. 
per  yard  will  cover  this  undertaking  ; and  it  is 
understood  that  the  depth  of  300  yards  is  in- 
tended to  1)0  reached.  With  the  present  depth 
(160  yards)  the  water  in  the  well  has  riseu  to 
within  fourteen  yards  of  the  surface,  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  the  time  they  reach  300  yards 
it  will  rise  to  the  top.  This  experiment  will 
cost  something  over  1,200/. ; and  if  it  he  cor- 
rect that  the  main  or  artesian  well-spring  lies 
about  400  or  450  yards  below  the  surface,  if 
51.  per  yard  were  allowed  for  a greater  depth 
than  300,  the  cost  would  not  exceed  2,000/.  for 
the  whole  depth  of  450  yards. 

New  Plastic  Composition. — The  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Art- Union  notices  the  new 
plastic  material  devised  by  Mr.  Jules  Solin, 
which  he  has  applied  to  producing  exact  copies 
of  statues,  reliefs,  wood-carvings,  and  vases, 
at  a moderate  price.  It  is  his  intention  to 
visit  London  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
to  invite  public  attention  to  his  specimens  of 
an  art  which  promises  to  prove  as  important 
to  the  sculptor  as  engraving  to  the  painter,  or 
printing  to  the  author.  “It  is  impossible,” 
says  the  Art- Union,  “to  view  the  modern 
sculptures  of  France,  and  even  of  Italy,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  patriotic 
Syrian,  ‘Are  not  Pharphar  and  Abama,  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers 
of  Israel  ?’  Our  modern  school  of  English 
sculpture  is  now  second  to  none  in  the  civilized 
world;  but  means  are  wanting  to  make  its 
merits  known  to  the  people  of  England  : the 
processes  of  statuary-copying  hitherto  used  in 
this  country  are  no*  adequate  to  the  artistic 
wants  of  the  nation.'’ 

Great  Bell  for  Montreal. — A bell, 
equal  in  size  to  any  in  Europe  except  the 
Russian  monster,  has  j list  been  completed  at  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Mears,  Whitechapel,  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  Montreal.  It 
weighs  four  tons  thirteen  hundred  weight  and 
a half,  and  its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  8 feet 
7 inches  ; height  to  the  top  of  the  crown,  8 feet 
!J  inches  ; thickness  at  the  sound  bow,  8 inches. 
The  tone  is  said  to  be  deep,  rich,  and  round; 
the  key  is  F below  the  line  in  the  bass  clef. 

The  National  Gallery. — Mr.  Wornum 
has  nearly  completed  a descriptive  and  histo- 
rical catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,  which 
lie  was  commissioned  to  write  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. Besides  containing  descriptions 
and  histories  of  the  pictures,  it  will  give  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  painters,  arranged 
alphabetically,  preceding  the  accounts  of  their 
respective  works. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects. — At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  he  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  president,  Earl  de  Grey, 
will  take  the  chair,  and  will  present  the  medals 
for  the  successful  essays.  Professor  Willis 
will  read  a paper  “ On  the  successive  con- 
struction and  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  from  Constantine 
downwards.”  The  president’s  soiree  is  fixed 
for  Wednesday,  the  19th. 


Gateshead  and  Turkey. — Dropping  in, 
the  other  morning,  to  Hawks  and  Crawshay’s 
ironworks,  we  came  across  some  swart  smiths, 
in  a far-away  nook  of  tiiis  monster  establish- 
ment, earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  One  of  them,  thrusting  a cylindrical 
rod  of  iron  into  the  fire,  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  it  became  red  hot.  Then,  withdrawing 
it,  the  heated  end  was  brought  to  a machine, 
and  coiled  swiftly  round  an  elliptic  mould. 
The  ellipsis,  thus  formed,  was  cut  from  the 
rod — slipped  upon  anotherellipsis — and  thrown 
upon  an  anvil.  Then  came  a shower  of  ham- 
mer-heads rattling  down  upon  the  ductile 
metal,  and  closed  the  crevice  by  which  the  one 
had  been  inserted  into  the  other.  It  was  all 
done  in  a moment.  “What  is  this  you  are 
doing?”  we  inquired,  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  Biggest  Hammer.  “ What  are  we  do- 
ing?” replied  Vulcan:  “ why,  forging  chains 
for  the  Turks , Sir!”  And  so  they  literally 
were.  Yes!  our  canny  Gatesiders  have  an 
order  on  band  from  Abdul  Meschid,  the  young 
Sultan  of  Turkey — one  of  whose  subjects,  now 
in  England  acquiring  our  language  and  arts, 
may  daily  be  seen  in  our  streets.  We  sug- 
gested to  the  smiths  at  the  South  shore,  that 
the  Oriental  stranger,  by  seeing  them  at  their 
work,  might  be  enabled  to  teach  his  country- 
men, on  his  return,  to  make  chains  for  them- 
selves—(a  feat  which,  it"  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Baines,  Englishmen  are  now  industriously 
performing).  “ Ha !’’  exclaimed  a fair-haired 
Saxon,  with  an  incredulous  laugh,  “ the  Turks 
knaw3  better!  It’s  ower  hard  wark !” — 
Gateshead  Observer. 

Damages  from  Open  Sewers  : Respon- 
sibility of  Contractors. — In  the  action 
by  Mr.  Clayards,  cab  master,  for  damages  from 
loss  of  a horse  by  falling  into  a sewer  opened 
in  Dover-street  in  1845  by  the  defendants,  Mr. 
Dethick  and  another,  as  contractors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  llolborn  and  Finsbury  division,  Lord 
Denman,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said 
that  the  obstruction  of  a public  way  in  London 
was  a very  serious  thing,  though  it  seemed  to 
be  treated  very  lightly  by  the  defendants.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  bear  that  those  gentle- 
men seemed  to  think  that  they  might  keep  a 
whole  neighbourhood  in  a state  of  siege  for 
many  days,  and  that  people  must  be  content 
either  to  suspend  the  avocations  by  which 
they  obtained  their  living,  or  run  the  risk  of 
these  accidents,  and  then  have  to  bring  an 
action  for  redress.  His  Lordship  after  going 
through  the  evidence,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  thought  the  defendants 
had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  for  if  they  had, 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  their  verdict. 
The  jury  almost  immediately  gave  their 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff",  with  20/.  damages, 
although  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defend- 
ants said  that  the  horse  wasnot  worth  more  than 
3/.,  and  was  only  fit  for  the  knackers,  and  even 
swore  that  the  plaintiff  himself  said,  that 
it  was  no  matter  that  the  horse  was  killed,  for 
he  was  worth  as  much  dead  as  alive. 

Corrosion  of  Leaden  Pipes  and  Cis- 
terns.— The  endeavour  to  protect  lead  from 
the  action  of  water,  by  placing  it  in  contact 
with  zinc — once  alluded  to  by  us,  and  then 
generally  understood  to  answer  the  object — 
according  to  a statement  by  Professor  Solly, 
at  the  lloyal  Institution,  has  signally  failed. 
So  much  does  the  present  result  of  experiment 
vary  from  that  previously  made,  that  it  is  said 
the'  corrosion  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
presence  of  zinc,  and  the  water  thus  rendered 
additionally  poisonous.  The  professor  also 
referred  to  an  attempt  to  render  lead  insoluble 
by  alloying  it  with  x y of  its  weight  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Sully  also  shewed,  that  uuless  water  con- 
tain from  -boVo-  to  t-oW  °f  ,ils  weight  of  earthy 
salts — such  as  sulphate  of  lime  — it  ought  never 
to  be  taken  internally,  if  kept  in  leaden  cis- 
terns, these  earthy  salts  protecting  the  lead 
from  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  Suez  Ship  Canal. — Once  more  we 
have  a rumour  of  the  speedy  realization  of  this 
long-projected  work.  “It  is  evident,”  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  “that  some- 
thin" more  serious  than  mere  talk  is  intended, 
as  several  German  engineer  officers,  at  whose 
head  is  M.  Yasnager,  have  actually  arrived  in 
Egypt,  while  many  others  are  expected,  their 
avowed  object  being  a thorough  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  a navigable  ship  canal,” 


Isle  of  Man  Granite. — The  quarry  of 
granite  which  was  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Man  when 
the  mining  monopoly  in  the  island  was  broken 
up  last  summer,  is  not  only  “ turning  out  a good 
concern,”  according  to  the  Mona  Herald , but 
the  material  is  so  hard,  well  knit  together,  and 
capable  of  receiving  so  high  a polish,  and  in- 
deed is  of  a quality  so  altogether  superior,  and 
in  strata  so  favourable  fur  working,  that  “ even 
Aberdeen  lias  sent  orders  here  for  such  blocks 
of  granite  for  its  harbour  as  cannot  bo  sup- 
plied by  its  own  quarries  ;”  so  that,  according 
to  a correspondent  of  the  same  authority,  “ it 
bids  fair  not  only  to  jival  the  querries  on  the 
west  side  of  England,  but  even  the  more  dis- 
tant ones  in  Devonshire,  as  well  as  Aberdeen 
itself.”  The  navigation  laws,  however,  are 
felt  to  interfere  very  much  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  it  in  return  cargoes,  at  a moderate 
freight,  to  London,  Chatham,  Dover,  &c., 
southward,  or  Aberdeen  northward,  as  the 
timber  and  other  produce  required  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  chiefly  brought  in  foreign  bottoms 
from  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere,  the  vessels  re- 
turning in  ballast,  although  they  would  be  glad 
to  take  granite  at  moderate  freights. 

The  Good  and  Beautiful. — Man  is  so 
inclined  to  give  himself  up  to  common  pur- 
suits, the  mind  becomes  so  easily  dulled  to 
impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect,  that 
one  should  take  all  possible  means  to  awaken 
one's  perspective  faculty  to  such  objects,  for 
no  one  can  entirely  dispense  with  these  plea- 
sures ; and  it  is  only  the  being  unaccustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  anything  good,  that  causes 
men  to  find  pleasure  in  tasteless  and  trivial 
objects,  which  have  no  recommendation  but 
that  of  novelty.  One  ought  every  day  to  hear 
a little  music,  to  read  a little  poetry,  to  see  a 
good  picture,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  say  a 
few  reasonable  words. — Goethe. 

The  Literary  Fund. — The  anniversary 
dinner  of  this  admirable  institution  took  place 
at  the  London  Tavern  on  Wednesday  last, 
Chevalier  Bunsen  in  the  chair.  With  such 
men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Sir  R.  H. 
lnglis,  LordSandon,  Dr.  W he  wall,  and  others 
to  propose  toasts  and  respond,  and  a very  large 
company,  it  was  nevertheless  a drowsy  meet- 
ing. Discretion  is  a rare  virtue. 

Pawnbrokers’  Almshouses  Compf.ti- 
tion.  — A correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
successful  candidates  in  this  competition  are, 
1,  Messrs.  Elmslie  and  Lee,  of  London;  2, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman,  Reading,  Berks;  and, 
3,  Mr.  M.  H.  Cooper,  of  London.  As  usual, 
we  have  received  several  complaining  letters, 
but  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  designs  we 
postpone  the  consideration  of  them. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  17.  — Statistical.  12,  St.  James’s-square,  8 r.u.  ; 
British  Architects,  16,  Grosvenor-street,  b r.M. 

Tuesday,  18.— Civil  Engineers, 25,  Great  Georgc-street.  8 r.M. 
Wednesday,  19.— Society  of  Art6.  Adelphi,  8 p.m.  ; Architectural 
Association. 

Thursday,  20. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8i  r.M.;  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ To  Dissolve  Plaster  Ousts."— Sulpliate  of  lime,  or  which  plaster 
of  Paris  images  mainly  consist,  will  be  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  Rut  from  these  solutions,  when  concentrated, 
it  separates  in  long,  silky,  transparent  crystals.  Sulphate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  sodx 
H R."— Asphalte  might  probably  be  applied  successfully. 

" IK.  .1.  O.''— A reply  on  such  information  would  merely  mislead. 
Moreover.it  is  beyond  our  province. 

"Sewer  in  Old  Brampton."—' Thomas  Emmins,  of  Kensington, 
requests  us  to  state  he  was  not  the  bricklayer  referred  to  in  “Notice 
of  Court  of  Sewers,"  lust  week. 

“ Constant  Redder."— The  study  of  perspective  is  most  important . 
We  have  not  time  to  recommend  books. 

- EionA—A  correspondent  says,  the  cost  of  temporary  church  at 
Eton,  was  4501.,  uot  mi.  as  stated. 

“ Tyro." — Thin  coat  of  Keen’s  cement  would  answer  the  purpose. 

“ Henricus ” reached  us  too  late  for  a reply. 

“ R.  A."— Wc  have  not  the  address  of  the  party  in  question. 

“ Severe  Sufferer."— Take  a professional  opinion.  We  should  think 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over. 

••  Stone  and  Tile.”— A correspondent  asks  to  know  " the  compara- 
tive wearing  properties  for  pavement  in  a public  building  between 
stone,  Staffordshire  encaustic  tiles,  and  Newcastle  tiles." 

“ Old  Oal..” — The  suggestion  that  we  should  publish  in  a separate 
and  cheap  form  a selection  of  our  engravings  requires  cuiisulera- 

IK  J.1'— They  can  bo  had.  Write  to  the  office. 

“ IK.  S.” Wc  arc  supplied  with  reports  of  society  in  question. 

“ j j[-  Much  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  materials ; 1 

of  lime  to  2 of  sand  ought  to  make  good  mortar. 

"Putt’/.”— A correspondent  asks  “if  there  is  any  chemical  or 
other  process  by  which  the  putty  of  old  sashes  can  be  removed  with 
case  and  safety,  in  order  to  get  out  the  glass. 

Received  - " A.  Y."  “ W.  1>.’  ‘ “ B.  A “ T.  M.  ‘ Mrs.  W.  ” 

M.I.B.A.  ( Wcale,  Holborn.l  “ Puslcy,  on  Measures,  Weights,  and 
Money.”  (Eger ton,  Whitehall.) 

Books,  Prices,  and  Addressee.”—' Wc  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  and  find  addresses. 
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THE  BUILDER 


•A-DVER-TISEIYTEXSTTS. 

MESSRS.  HOPKINS  and  Co.  solicit  the 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Public  generally 
to  their  REGISTERED  SELF-REGULATING  BLINDS,  which, 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  centre  line,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
French  casements  and  high  windows. 

OUTSIDE  SUN  BLINDS  ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE 
ACTION. 

H.  and  Co.  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BARRON'S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  the  easy  and  noiseless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  Wood  Poles.  This  action  has  been 
much  used,  and  with  invariable  success  for  octagon,  bow,  and 
other  shaped  windows.  Models,  constantly  on  show. 

HOPKINS  and  Co.,  late  James  Barrow.  Window  Blind  Manu- 
facturers and  General  Brass  Founders,  40,  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London  ; and  at  Birmingham. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
ohimney-sliafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lustcrs,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  hod  moulds,  4c.  4c., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  4c.,  43,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  oent  cheaper  than  papier 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  J across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  nia  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun..  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
KOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  "and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing ana  lining  reservoirs,  hntlis,  cisterns,  fishponds,  4c.  4c. 
Manufacturers,  J-  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 


lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill. 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 
Thamcs-strcet : St  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belgravc-place.  Pimlico ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 


N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


KE  EN  E’S  PAT  ENT  MARBLE  C E M ENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 
It  is  a cheap  and  efficient,  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Secl-street,  Liverpool 

G~”  REA  V ES’S  LI  AS  L I M E an  d C EM  E NT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  i*  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  wa 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
Isimilar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  ana 


casting. 

Metall 


Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON 

Patent  ees,  beg  to  caution  their  fricuds  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  adds.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble  I NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  "Paris  aud  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  LiverpooL 

TO  ARCH  I : : - I : i:  S.  conti;  m t>  bis.  build- 

ers. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : — 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  cither  to  be  pninted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  j-ears.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
anyBeasou.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  throug|fcthe  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  eflect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
” ' n every  part  of  the  Kingdom  xmav  be  obtained 


PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

/'HI  ARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  cau  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  perfoot.run; 
and  havingjust  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-squarc.— Terms,  Cosh  only. 


THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  : nnd  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Gla«s  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Hatton-gardcn,  Ilolbom. 


^OIIO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOIIO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
nnd  the  Trade  generally,  that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  aud  Hi  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
out  to  sizes  or  in  loo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  Loudon. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  lias  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQUAUE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St  Quiriu  aud  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

I £.  s.  d.  I 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 0 Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 ljil,  2d.  and  2Jd.  per 

foot  | C.C.C 2 o 0 I foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
r of  Sashes  and  Frames,  nnd  Joiner 
j to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 

I Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
1 materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 


1 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwell-street.Clcrkenwcll, 
near  the  N ew  River  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
manner  ; Frencli  polished. 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. — 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  aud 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.GUEIYEand  GRELLIER.  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Wntcrloo-bridgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf.  Pimlico. 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

Architects, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 

HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-KOAD. 


H. 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
-■ad  the  Honourable  East-Indin  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  nnd  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  arc  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  Iiighly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon, 
nnd  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners In  Town  and  Country. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 


’ SCRIVENER,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  the 

. ..a  of  Mr.  J OIIN  AINSLIE,  will  sliowthc  machines nt  the  works 
at  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street.  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Sir.  Slight's.  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buehnnan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkcridge,  Staffordshire ; and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larfre  Assort- 

S i ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

c o aud  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
s ? 'width  and  thickness,  from  i inch  to  1 j inch  tliick. 
s-  “ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  4c. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BItlDGE-WH Alt F,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  U pper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kindsofl'repnred  Floornnd  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  aud  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  It.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


T A DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
6cy  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arras.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  Ao.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  nnd  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  navigation  and 


N.B.  Estimates  gi 


Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghnm-street,  Pimlico, 
n for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu, 
ranees  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trinl 
that  there  is  no  method  ofpreparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  wh  ich  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  o perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  witn  any  trade  but 
that  of  8n wing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


B 


UILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JENNINGS’  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Sluitter,  aud  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  thev  commence  putting 
the  Shut  ters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they 'face  the  front 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  nnd  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
t lie  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
siqiplc  that  the  largest  establishment  con  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS’S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  listeners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  nave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  4os.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 

INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  v erdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  nnd  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  nnd  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  4c..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  nnd  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

^Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  [Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builder's’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  mini  vine  it  E u 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  ChLwell-street 
I msbury-squarc,  near  W hi  thread's  Brewery.  ’ 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

4d.  64  fid.  JOd.  20<1. 

64  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is,  64  2s  per  1 000 

Rest  Sheet  Ploor  Brads  15s.  64  per  cwt.  P ’ 

Best  Town.  Blue  40a.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch.  62s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  So6h  Line. 

3,4  5 6 

6d:  78.64  10s.  12s.  per  gross, 

j ,,  - ,-rineh.  Registers,  6j4, 7d.,  84,  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

W rought  Burs  and  Bright  Fittings. 

EH.  Hu  3 ft.  0 j,u  £3  12b.  (;j  4 R ( £4 

application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 


|3AVING,  2s.  Ild.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

r“-  , Basements,  Foot-walks.  Malt-houses.  Com  Stores  ri..^  ,.r 
Warehouses,  and 


Dlaiir'r"*-' — — IX. j>.  Country  Agents  and 

feSs^rese.'ai^ag”  ■uppM  *“»•  ** «— • 


3 ft..  £ 3-  ue. 

Lists  of  Prices  had 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &o. 

IIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

T^NfM.’SI^TAvw^0?RS1’r5aWB.f1iu-fact'urcrs  of  K ITCHEN- 

street^Borougla  V E ’ ' BIackfnunMoud,  aud  117 ’ Uniou- 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven 
anu  n rought  Bars  : — ’ 

A f*-  3 ft;  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  B in.  4 ft. 

£3.  68.  £j  1.1s.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4  lno 

O 8 Patent  Improved*  witI‘  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
E ft,  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  0 in.  3 feet  0 in.  4 ft 
*">■  jto.  los.  £6.  Gs.  £6.  10s.  £7 

■Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 8d.,  and  !)d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
" certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 

’n  he  seen  in  use  ,l„i1,.  ° 


STOVES,  ..  .. 

a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

‘ -s  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 

w,ii  meet  „„.i ,npt  ottention_ 


fcrcnce,  trill  meet  with  pro! 


WALUIS'8  PATEN  I1  LIQUI  D WOOD 

tvhirh  yVL’V',N,!-  ■ -i’;'1-' 

fw;b to^.^lV  de  nilh0S'  , a!lls  ,mv®  H‘C  satisfaction  ofintro- 
1 rado,  possesses  the  important  qualification  ofeffec- 
enfnA  u’pUf  B n,°\s-  " ?od’  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 

^tmg  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 
vnn,4n£  h ba'-°  “ce,n  u,s?d  and  much  time  Spent  in  eudea- 

E“3  Wullfs  therCVfor  a#b'id  Kll°t,but  hitherto  without  sucocsa 
mE.n  S therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tlic 
public  an  article  So  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 
with  ski11  “ ,l0t  rcrl»n-ed  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 

with  a brush  like  common  pamt,  cun  lie  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  iieat.  climates  ana 

Tsniii  :,ud  >c-tail.  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 

Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

tFODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

wjrkts&s mis  mss4*®"  “*  "■* 0EW 

— TjtttmnPwnnH8fif  thli  nr,e  i-wulmr  for  preventing  Iron  from 

illation,  wood  fiom  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  : it  neither 
*•  -"b  and  is  therefore  mosivftlu. 


V,  - 11;  blisters  with  the  hottest 

able  for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam. 
'^uscs.^Fonnng-jiouses.  and  for  Shij 


1 Wal 


r-pipes;  Hot- 

ri  the  hardest  metran  will  scarcely  romoveTt 

spraj  of  SM-watertl0U  °U  stuccocd  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 
PROTO XI  i>E  PAINT  is  sold  ground 
White-lead,  its  property  of  concealiiu  ' 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  ' ' 


noil,  aud,  compared  w. 
aling  is  as  75  to  GO,  so  that  o 
danalfo*'--  ’ " 


J7C0N0MTCAL  RADIATING  STOVE 

ORATE  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  Jermyn-street,  Regcut- 

PIERCE  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility 
(.entry,  and  Architects,  who  aro  building  orre-fitting  up  Mansions, 
, i'n\Na!U  d,?P1ll*y  nl  STOVE  GRATES.  FENDERS 
and  IRONS,  in  suites,  which  are  now  on  view  at  his  Show  Rooms 
Ly  employing  first-rate  Artists,  ho  is  enabled  to  guarautee°that 
he  finished  in  tlicTert  manner, 
on  the  nEra  iutccturo  required  ; being  manufactured 

011  the  premises,  guided  by  Ins  practical  experience  of  more  than 
mV!, ,1’  2 m to  tho  Warming  and  Ventilation  ofApart- 

I^hti^’i1  " ’ ,c  Budd".1pS.  and  Private  Mansions,  to  numbers  of 
lifpRnpa5Lcff,rfor.th,e  pcl*ct  success  of  his  arrangement*. 
fhiv,„*-i  '’"f'ftcu.  ?,ld  Registered  various  improvements  for 
the  Ventilation  and  Fitting-up  of  Kitclicns,  Bath-rooms,  La  un- 
worth v^of  notice  poluts  uf  dou»cstic  economy,  which  may  be  found 
PIERCE’S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATH  MANUFACTORY 
0,  uermyn-strect,  Regent-street. 


A.  TTDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

JL  • street,  Blaekfriars,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain 
hi  any  cxtcut!>UUd’  “nd  ' ' 0uttert’  &0:  &c-  &c-  Contracts  taker 


?®d  iv  half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
ith  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
' ing  occupation,  it  is  most 


mixture.  11  mended  with  other  pi 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  di 
teiuble,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'THIE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

. enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to, execute  every 
r^wLn  in -Y'-Ic  "-n’i’ik  ’?  a 8u',crior  ^uneV’,  at  a considerable 
l H 't  1 ,e  s1h-ow  vo'"n's  contail1  >v  large  assortment  of 

h dc  f v,'ii  , mrtua,'-v  chimney  pieces  and  ornaments.  Country 
ovt  ihli  h min f ! s,’i  i1  grfat  savins.by  fonvarding  orders  to  tins 
DVg.L8!1',  . A,  ''hceal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  as  agents.  Direct,  East  Street,  Millbauk,  Westminster. 

CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WIIARF,  ROTIIERBITHE. 

^ HARD  and  BEEDIIAM  bep^  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
^rni0eVeh>i^nno^C*nV  ?iV  W1;arf-  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Saywos  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
nimiiiii  oi  buikcp  "p  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
Alle!Uil"S<!-.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
vvar'  s M.fre  ?G  ,,  lta”'od,  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
" tvpt-square.  Borough,  London. 

O™1™  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

Caen  Wharf.rUiai1  Steambouta  caU  ‘ft  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


OM  ITU’S. SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

WICKET  _ III!, U.V  1'IPES,  3 M |_fc  In 


...  bores,  from  3 to  9 

and  Horn  Comi^onersofSewerefor  the  city'  oVw^fmins'te 
b.^r.ay_tbf  manufactory,  72,  Pnnccs-street,  Lambeth.  . 

shapes  always  on  hand. 


V’  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  1 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  vanou 


p FOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKVVELL, 

JL  • Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Soulnlors 
Masons  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  supe rio?  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclm 
quarries,  at  Allemague,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
wPi.MnTr  'mported.  Orders  received  by  JIUTUCIO 

WELL,  at  the  W barf,  and  at  tiieufliees  of  Sir.  R,  A.  WITH  ALL 
b“  btoined  ’ Cbc3ps)de’ where  a,l7  information  and  samples  miy 
C(Cacn  Stone  shipped  direot  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 


FIML1CO  BELGRAVE 

Q AM  U EL  CUNDY  begfs  to  inform  Arcbi- 

N;,  tfctsand  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  aud  every  other 
and  naekedt0ffr''c,l!.k’  ,4c"  ,nrcexec“tedat  the  cheapest  possible  rat” 
ARcFlITFCTR  n °ountl-V  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
rnnKPHralf hu';e  .the  ‘“"ft  difficult.  TRACERY  for 
nnd!,.  , or.,?t  K'r  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
“•mer  their  immediate  inspection  m TOWN, 
in  II  aii>1  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 

fromth  F'iSS.  *Jarket’i  Cltller  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 

tRooWlfSw ' ,or  ”“'e  ot  “'a'  *,OI,u™! 

SiJ,YC1,1,i.1?l1.ey;Piccus  from  42s.  ‘upwards. 

WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
SniirVnfPh'?'  may  be  mspeeted,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chlmneypieecs  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


TVfAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

ii,;u  <•  vF^rer  patr,onaee  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
^i^t7™wV?t?n,na"?ithe  Pril!cipal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
• ts.’  Amblers,  &c.  Ac.-This  beautiful  material  has 
)«hoAio04o^L.'i  Ui'  Ji'Jcklu‘--|‘nniPulnee,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osboroe.  Apsley  House,  Strathtieldsayc.  &c.  Ac.,  aud  it  is  now 
ranv  8 j*e.p’afe  of  mwb'v-'n  Gie  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
ora  .Vro  h "Iso  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prim 

cipaJ  rail vv ay  stations,  and  oilier  public  buildings.  It  can  onlv  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish 
anti  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chin  at  the  edges,  than 
1f«r  v™ih<; 0,l.°'c':r productions,  suoh  ns  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  void  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
WmiLorlsi»tl  w?1  H A'"0'1.?  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Hid.!  tons  ?'  n'T°rks  ,Brc  ‘■b'mncy -pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 


tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  '"i'a^’CHsterns' 
dal2yjsbe_iVf8’  boon ng  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
WeWijilate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 


exoeediugly  moderate  terr 


I 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

, A.  TIDDEMAN,  PurHeet  Wharf,  Earl 

Street,  Blockfriara,  keeps  an  assortment  ofStocks,  or  mouth- 
Top.  and  Fjjll  Pieces,  Stoppers, .Cliim- 


, - , - and  Fall  l’ic 

icy -bars.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ashpit,  Doors  n 
ind  Frames, .Lamps,  Ac..  Ac.  : all  of  the  best 
nodcratc  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS 


w 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  and  CIO.,  124,  Oxford  Slroet, 

* . aunouncc  their  present  Prices  of  IRONMONGERY  for 


s.  64  Doz. ; .'Finch. 


1;  Brass  Do.  2s.  (id.  ; 1]  Do.,  Us.;  Sash  Weights,  8s.  64  Cwt';  Sash’ 
Lines,  6s  6d.  Doz. ; 2t  Rain  Pipe,  1b.  7d.  Yard  ; 3-inch  Do.,  Is.  lOd.  : 
Mortice  Locks,  38s.  Doz.  ’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

OUlMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

-H-  bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
V&i*11  «°niam?!ltni  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 

J\  KV n v ° ,ul , I01'  f’3u,d  , Manure.  BUICK- 
T 1 ’ V‘  )Kj°S^,ft.and  Cast  Iron.  HYDRAULIC 

JrvrT.  X and  ENGINES  lor  Wells  of  any  depth 

riilte  MU  DOUUT.E  PUMPS  up  to  tivdvu-touh  Kra,  £pi 
BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

16S,  Dnuy-lane,  and  Cliarles-street,  Loudon. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

]|?Ef;S  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 
m^inT>vrn NE??i?! T,  bMween  him  and  WM.  nENDRY  is 
DI.'.SOL\  ED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  uow  solely  his  • 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  ho  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  Will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stook  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ao. 

SJMI  * H an(l  ENG  LTSH,  late  Andrew  Smith, 

K-7  BUILDERS’  MACHINISTS,  ENGINEERS  IRON  and 
BRASS  FOUNDERS,  SMITHS,  Ac.,  Prince^streot,  Lrieertev' 
square,  London  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved 
Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Safety  Shutters  and  Doore-Invisible 
Meathei -tight  Fastenings  and  Sill  Bars  for  French  Casements, 
Double-action  Door  Springs  for  Banking  Houses  and  other  Swing 
Doors,  Improved  Cramps  tor  Laying  Floors,  Copper  Wire  Rope 
Lightning  Conductors,  lor  the  protection  of  Churches.  Towers, 
i.  m mney-sh arts,  and  other  high  buildings,  Metallio  Wire  Lines  for 
Hanging  Sashes,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Invisible  Raising  and  Lowering 
Machines  for^  Bankere,  Jewellers,  Wine  Merchants,  and  otheral 
also  Manufacturers  of  High  and  Low  Pressure  Steam  Engines 
vinnn?\.r  Jvcry  description  of  Machinery  for  Builders,  Ac., 
Mhart,  V arehousc,  and  Truck  Cranes,  Tramway,  Traversing  aud 
Stationary  Purchase  Crabs  Blocks  aud  Falls  ; Screw-Jacks,  Joiners 
Lramps,  Ac.,  and  of  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  nnd  other  Doors  • 
4;  ire-proof  Safes  and  Strong  Rooms;  Roofs,  Conservatories.  Veran- 
dahs. Skylights  Casements,  Staircases,  and  Bnllusters,  Balconies, 
Cantilevers.  Riul  Brackets ; Palisading,  Gates,  Gratings,  Fences.  Ac.  • 
Girders  Columns.  Pipes,  Heads,  and  Guttering,  Pumps,  and  Cis- 
terns ; Metal  lic  Sash  Bars  nnd  Mouldings  for  Shop  Fronts. Windows, 
Sky  Lights  Ac.  ; Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  Butt. and  other  Hinges; 

Warmed  and  N entilated  on  approved  Plans  ; Estimates 
given  tor  the  Improved  Iron  Shutters,  Metallic  Shop  Fronts 
t«ii ?ted,v  if.''''9'j;r.ed':  0,ld  every  description  of  Metal  Work 

Ilil>iN  work  galvanized  for  various  purposes 


H 


wh„^0cn„’^eryirverduc5d  r>ncos.-N.Ii.  The  trade  supplied  ^dth 
« hole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides  direct 
tral? 'S0i3liaM^iraf^Io00n-°: ‘,price?  'riu  be  forwarded  on  applied 
Place,  LombuLAUND'S'  limhco  *Ud°  ‘Worl£3’  Uppcr  Defg’rarS: 


if  MactiiMiy  for  the  pu'rifvtag  of 


Mixed,  per  IK.. 

Grey  Goose  lH_  44, j Bcb: 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  c 

tllcir  Establishment  U16  *1.,.  ci 1 


•,  -■ — ” ■“ y*  iciuuvcu,  out  they  ai. 

snliject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

rendered  muefisoft^?  The  L?at,ier8  the  bulk  18  neatly  increased, 

tn  Grey  Goose  is.  8d.  I Best  Irish  White  Goose  .. . os.  6d 

!P  Tli'nnrvi'  • Qooso 2s-  "4  I Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  & od! 

wsfMBa  ****•  »*  »*  »«•  •» « .im. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

! c.  _ . , per  Imp.  Gal. 

I Can?”  fk>Jy  t,,p!d’  fur  t,ie  bodies  of 

j Super  Copal  V.imisii 

i Super  Carriage  Vamisli . . 

Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot.  1 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  ..^4’ 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  iu.  by  8 ia  and  0 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 ia  by  6 in.  , . 24 
6i  ia  by  4j  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . 1 54 

6 iu.  by  3 ia  and  under 14 

Crates  of  Crown  "Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  6d.  per  foot. 


r Mahogany 


„ I’apei 


.'rvstaJ.  quite  transparent  10 

. ^ Gliders  10 

‘ ' . Inpaii  

BruiKuvick  Black g 


2j  inch  Lift  I’ump  on  Plank  . 


do. 


4 16 


Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow.  equally  low. 

Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValvc  Cranks, 

Bali,  Lover,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  110  0 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seoonds,  25«. 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  44  per  gallon;  Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  per  gallon;  Boiled  OO,  2s.  lOd.  per 
galloa  rr 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromes  ; 
Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40a  per  cwt 

aind,vI’I,lrab/™  a,,d  Glaziers’ 
ranted  PlltCut  Giamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  iu  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Prico  7a  64  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


ftcr  iBaieslj's 


Uopal  letters  patent. 


13 A I EN I URINAL  BASON,  to  be  sup- 

. plied  by  a self-acting  or  other  apparatus,  complete  and  per- 
,in,'.,sclV  without  requiring  any  other  fitting  than  the  basin 
Vvi  , May  lie  seen  and  had  only  at  Messrs.  BURTON  nnd  DENT’S 
Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants,  21,  Ncwcastlc-street, 
otniiKi  Builders  and  the  Trade  supplied  with  Cost  and  Milled 
oneet  Lead  Pipe,  cut  to  any  dimensions  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


I W.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

\ . • V ATER-CLOSET.  Manufactured  bv  CHAS.  BOTTEN, 
Jia^s  and  Cock  Foundpr.  10.  f!rawfnr.l.nn»co^  ri.,vl-o«,.-.,ii 


drrn.Cock  ^ "under,  W.  Crawford-possagc,  ClerkcnweU, 
4 he  peculiar  advantage  of  this  closet  is.  that  it  may  be 
I ,1 ' , * any  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sound 
°sct  to  aiO',°f  the  surrounding  apartments.  Prices, 
“V.  'v'  n .-.  Y"  ®a7  be  had  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer, 


n action, 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunliill  Ron-,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS  &c. 

„ ,,  . „ Patronized  by  ' 


Her  Maj. 

Her  Majesty’s  

Honourable  East-India  C'omp. 


Patronized 

Forests,  "Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

emission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  W 

Gardens,  Reoes 


t,  bti’Sem  5hihil?a”Sa  OBTAralD’ •f**!*  ™1  s * vlmim*  Mm  al  shows 

at  has  Deen  exniDitea,  ana  uiii.vi  at-  lmh  b l Jl l/.b,  foi  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 


Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  eoonomv.  __  ... 
nnd  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide,  The  p 

“ d the  manner  of  applying  it.  with  TESTIMON  iXLS,  ! 


w ith  full  direct 


of  them  of  st 


gyehitcets  Guildcrar  NMllemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  navt  of  the  town  or  country. 

1 elt,  foi  covering  Boilers,  sc.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  niel  is  effected  The  TR  YDE 
fully  eu.iouieil  to  send  their  orders  III RECT  to  the  FACTOR  Y.  as  tlic  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  anY... 
lengths  beat  suited  to  their  roots.  '1  hey  are  likewise  CAUTI ON EI)  AGAIN  ST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tbe  only  works  in  Great 
London”6  - * ab0Ve  1'oofins  13  made  are  F-  nicNEILL  and  Co.S  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW, 

- ft°«^rQ;'cred  wftb  tbe  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  oflices  leading  to  West* 
minster  HaU,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.—  A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  irade.  b 


experience,  from 
couutry._  A Dry-hair 
are  respect- 


THE  BUILDER, 


Jurt  p^a,  i.  R.,1 8.O.,  VOL.  conBiaiag  n«r*  .,»»  P^- ^ «M?»  W«d. ».  to  bo  f.uad  to  any  o,b«,  Eogli.b  Mh«ft  P™«  «*  «• '- 

GILBERT’S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONAEY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  S 

and  established  since  their  day  to  the  pra=*nt  time  m 
1 TtSSe  Jdto  the  various  departments  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Science  Arte,  and  Manufa  - 
W»MoJfa  as  a desideratum  in  British  Literature, -which,  if  well  supplied,  could  not 
SoTrove  MgS  usehil  and  acceptable  to  the  Literary  and  Science  World,  wherever  the  Enghsh 
t P„p  i,  T_,,i  or  spoken.  To  Eupply  this  desideratum  is  the  object  of  the  present  work.  It  will 
ZL  tw.  tab-  IM  Octavo  Volumes, . of  about 

be  completed  i ..  d words  which  occur  in  our  old  standard  English  Authors  will  be  cm- 
bmoed'lhe  obsolete  being  carefully  marked  as  such,  and  quotations  generally  given  from  the  passages 
fn ThtJ  the?oI?ur  ThfSots  from  which  the  terms  are  derived  are  printed  in  italics,  obviating 
in  which  they  occur  inero  M not  familiav  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  other 

A compendious  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  will  be  given  during  the 
publication  • and  at  the  end  of  the  Work,  a oopious  Vocabulary  of  French,  Latin,  and 
-ds  now  used  by  English  writers.  In  Natural  the  cte.es 

orders,  families,  and  recognized  genera  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  null  be  d-“"be^ 
classified  by  the  most  eminentNaturalists  ; in  fact,  nothingshall  be  wanting  to  render  the  Work  one 
of  universal  reference  and  useful  information  for  the  Private  or  Public  Library,  the  Counting- 
house,  the  School,  or  the  University  . 

The  Publisher  has  received  a great  many  communications,  inquiring  who  the  author  of  the 
Universal  Dictionary  is.  In  answer  to  all  such  Correspondents,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  to  state,  that 
there  exists  no  reason  why  the  Author’s  name  should  not  be  known  save  an  earnest  wish  on  his 
part  that  the  Work  should  be  tested  solely  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth  Mr  Giunn.  however,  may 
state,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  is  personally  know*,  and  his  talents  appreciated  bysom*  of 
Z most  eminent  Professor,  in  the  Universities  of  London. Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
and  that  he  is  himself  an  author  of  several  publications  connected  with  N atural  Science  and  Polite 
Literature,  and  has  been  for  several  years  a Lecturer  in  one  of  our  Universities. 

“ The  work  before  us  fills  up  a decided  desideratum  in  the  English  Language.  He  would  indeed 
formation  of  the  Trav 

F?i^inc\°d^nitiVjnJ^f  thef Mathenmtician,  tne  technical  terms  of  the  Manufecturer,  the  tarminologv 
of  the  Naturalist!  the  neivly  formed  instruments  of  the  Musici  an,  the  gentle  science  of  the  Herald, 
and  the  abstnise  information  of  the  Physiologist”- AYt"  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1847. 

“ It  is  not  merely  a Dictionary,  but  it  presents  us  with  many  of  the  features  of  an  Encyclopedia : 
retaining  at  the  same  time,  the  compactness  of  a Dictionary;  The  Author  has  performed  his 
duty  care  foil  rand  skilfully . It  is  an  elaborate  English  Dictionary,  complete  to  the  present 
time.”— Banker's  Map'icinc. 


"A  work  of  this  description  was  much  wanted.  So  many,  technical  ana  exotic  terms  nave  oiiaw 
years  become  naturalized  with  us,  that  even  the  ‘knowing  ones  ait  sometimes  at  a • no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  yourra  students  of  literature  should  frequently  find  themselves  at  sea  wun- 
out  a compass  or  rudder.  We  like  the  plan  of  this  new  Dictionary,  and  the  execution  is  satis- 
factory.”— Westminster  Review. 

“ We  have  already  characterized  this  useful  book,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  it  continue®  to  merit 
oil  that  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  its  plan  and  execution.’’—  Tail's  Magaz.ne. 

“This  is  another  of  Mr.  Gilberts  truly  valuable  publications  : such  a Work  has  been  long  called 
for,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  produced,  and  its  cheapnes3.it  must  hate, an  extensive 
Bale.”— Art-  Union  Journal. 

“This  Dictionary,  so  extensive  in  design  and  useful  in  application,  deserves  especial  notice  ;lita 
utility  must  strongly  recommend  it.”— Douglas  Jerrold. 

“It  is  indeed  a desideratum  to  our  literature  ; and  if  completed  os  it  has  been  begun,  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  student’s  library.'' —Evangelical  Magazine, 

“The  moat  important  work  that  has  appeared  for  very  many  years."— Morning  Herald, 

“A  new  and  valuable  work;  the  task  has  been  undertaken  by  one  quite  competent  to  carry  the 
undertaking  to  a successful  issue.  The  enterprise  is  a good  one,  and  deserves  support.  — W eekly  Vis- 
patch. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  very  satisfactory  progress  of  the  ‘ New  Universal  Etymological  and 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  - When  only  two  or  three  parts  had  been  issued, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  a favourable  opinion  of  the  plan  and  design  of  the  work.  We 
have  now  inspected  several  further  parte,  and  it  is  highly  pleasing  tu  be  enabled  to  repeat  aU  fonner 
praise,  and,  moreover,  to  add  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  portion  already. pub- 
fished  that  this  will  form  a valuable,  and  moot  useful  and  desirable  book  ol  reference  contaunn^ 


that  this 

information  that 
trouble,  whereas  it  is  her, 


iff 

"sent,  be  sought  m various  directions  at  the  co6t  of  much  time  and 
trouoie,  wnerean  n is  ucto  concentrated  in  o,  dear  and  correct  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  easily  found, 
owing  to  the  excellent  arrangement  and  classification  adopted.  —Morning  Advertis.i. 

“ This  Dictionary  contains  several  thousand  words  introduced  into  use  since  the  time  of  Johnson 
and  Walker.”—  Spectator. 

••  On  a careful  examination  of  this  Work,  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  it  with  considerable  favour  ; 
it  bid!!  fair  to  be  extensively  useful, .and  we  hope  the  public  will  properly  respond  to  its  claim  tor 
encouragement." — Teacher's  Magazine. 

“ It  embraces  all  the  terms  used  in  act,  science  and  literature,  and  is  therefore  moat  valuable  in 
those  department:,  which  philologists  who  compile  die tionanes  usually  neglect.  T he  old  lule  upon 
which  such  compilers  have  generally  gone,  is  .0  amplified  upon  aud  extended  in  the  work  before  us, 
that  this  fig  t alone  stamps  it  with  immense  value.  lu  a word,  quoting  from  the  prospectus,  which 
promises  nothin  “that  5 has  not  hone itl.v  fulfilled,  the  Dictionary  is  one  ' of  umve rsal  reference  and 
^efoHnforraatimi  for  the  private  or  public  library,  the  counting-house,  the  school,  or  the  univer- 
sity.’ ’•—Weekly  Vi°uatch  (2nd.  notice): 

“Our  judgment  on  this  Work  will  be  entitled  to  more  regard,  because  we  have  deferred  pro- 
nouncing it  until  several  parte  had  been  examined.  A\  e now  unhesitatingly  say.  it  promises  to  be  a 
pubScatfou  of  extraordinary  worth,  and  is  likely  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a deside, 
ratiim  in  our  lit-  rature.  It  will,  irHaet  form  a condensed  Encyclopaedia  in  a compact  form,  and  at 


Just  published,  handsomely  bound,  price  only  18s. 

GILBERTS  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  THIRTY  STEEL  PLATE  MAPS, 

WITH  A PHYSICAL  INTRODUCTION,  AND  COPIOUS  ALPHABETICAL  GAZETTEER  INDEX  OF  THE  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 

OF  25,000  PLACES. 


, ig  a worthy  example  ; his  Atlas  i 
turn  in  regard  to  tile  geography  of  the  globe.  It. 
Farailiesand  Schools,’  of  which  we  nave  »’”■ 


.fully  prepared,  and  offers- a fund  of  informa- 
lt  is  an  excellent  companion  to  his  ‘ Geography  for 
already  had  occasion  to  apeak  . favourably?’ — Court 


“ This  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  Attes,  and 
the  palm  to  any  work  of  the  kind.  W e could 
eented.’— Bunker's  Magazine. 


1 point  of  execution  we  do  not  think  it  need  yield 
,ot  desire  to  have  better  maps  than  are  here  pre- 

st  extensive  patronage  : the  maps 


•*  Tl  is  cot  ur>  in  a style  which  renders  it  deserving  of  the  most  extensive  patronage  : tne 
are  perfect  specimens  of  engraviue,  and  art  designed  from  original  drawings.  They  contain  very 
copious  and  the  best  accredited  information  derived  from  geographers  aud  travellers  of  established 
reputation.”— Dispatch 


-tJPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ Mr  Gilbert  has  dona  good  sendee  by  producing,  at  a marvellously  cheap  rate,  a number  of 
useful  and  valuable  Geographical  Works,— we  cordially  recommend  this.”- Art-  Union  Journal. 

“ Whether  regarding  this  Attes  in  relation  to  its  execution,  it;  plan,  or  its  price,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  truly  admirable.  It  1a  really  a work  ; for  the  people,'  being  within  the  reach  of  ull. 
and  worthy  the  patronage  of  all”— Morning  Advertiser. 

“Mr  Gilbert  is  well  known  as  a publisher  of  works  of  the  highest  etass  on  Geography,  but  the 
present  publication  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  extensively  popular  aud  useful  issued  by  him. 
—The  Watchman. 

u These  map3  arc  executed  in  the  first  style  of  map-making,  and  the  work  will  be  of  much  service 
to  the  people  at  large.”— Evangelical  Magazine. 


GILBERT’S  MODERN  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

IN  SIXTY  IMPERIAL  QUARTO  MAPS. 


Each  Map  is  accompanied  by  Two  Large  Pages  of  Geographical,  Historical,  Commercial,  aud  Descriptive  Letterpress, 

By  ROBERT  MUDIE,  Esq. 

The  whole  being  equal  to  720  pages  of  an  8vo.  volume  ; and  a copious  consulting  Alphabetical  Gazetteer  Index  of  nearly  50,000  names  of  1 laces  figured  in  the  Maps. 


The  universal  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  Attes  of  the  World,  has  induced  the  Proprietor  to 
prepare  a new  and  improved  edition.  Two  new  features  have  been  added  :—Tlie  divisional  maps 
of  the  Continents  each  have  a scale  to  show  the  lineal  dimensions  of  the  respective  countries  in 
contrast  with  England,  exhibiting  the  difference  in  their  respective  sizes.  The  Maps  also  have  the 
Points  of  the  Compass,  within  the  circle  of  which  is  introduced  a miniature  Map  of  the  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  country  is  situated,  showing  at  a glance  the  position  and  area  each  particular 
Empire  or  State  occupiesin  comparison  with  the  Co  ntinent  to  which  it  belongs. 

AN  ADDITIONAL  FEATURE  IS,  THAT  ALL  THE  RAILWAYS  IN  OPERATION  OR  IN 
PROGRESS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD,  ARE  INSERTED. 

In  half-bound  Turkey  morocco,  gilt  edges,  patent  binding— containing  the  whole-  of  the  Letter- 
press, the  Sixty  Maps,  full  coloured,  and  Alphabetical  Index  of  nearly  50,000  Places,  2f.  12s.  tfd. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  take  the  whole  in  a periodical  form,  it  may  be  ^ 
purchased  in  Monthly  Parts  at  18.  6 d. 

“ Words  following  words  in  long  succession,  however  ably  selected  those  words  may  he.  can  never 
ronvuv  so  distinct  an  idea  of  the  visible  forms  of  the  earth  as  the  first  glance-  of  a good  Atlas.  Of  all 
the  confrivancM  hitiierto  devised  for  the  benefit  of  geography,  this  is  the  most  effective  In  the 
extent  aid' variety  of  its  resources,,  in  rapidity  of  utrarauce.  m the  copiousnea  and  completeness  of 


u vividness  of  imagery,  ai 


of  expression,  i 


..  1,,  ,h,  letter-pr-  is  there  is  a comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  that  is  very  strQong,  especially 
in  our  literature,1  which  is  singularly  barren  in  this  class  of  research.  The  physical  features  which 
mark  the  true  face  of  countries,  are  traoed  with  a master  hand." 

“The  Maps  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  of  convenient  size.” — Athenxum. 

“ A valuable  and  cheap  Attes,  with  very  elaborate  letter-pie=s.”— Lit.  Gaz. 


In  l3mo.,  price  3d.  per  Number,  completed  in  Eight  Numbers,  or  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  0d., 

THE  FAST-DAY  SERMONS, 

PREACHED  MARCH  24tii,  1847  1 VERBATIM 1, 


Just  published,  in  66  pages,  demy  2vo„  price  only  is.  6d.  (with  a Map  of  England  and 
Wales1,  or  postage  free,  2s.  44,  THE 

SMALL  DEBT  AND  LOCAL  COURTS  ACTS, 

For  facilitating  by  easy  process 


Containing  Sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  before  the  House  of  Lords  ; Archdeacon  Dcaltry. 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ; Bishop  of  Loudon,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  haul’s ; also,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Messieurs  F.  B.  Ashley,  p.  E.  Bossier,  R.  IV.  Browne,  U. 
Burgess,  C.  F.  Chase,  J.  Gumming.  J.  F.  Denham,  P.  Hale,  C.  E Kennaway,  J.  Jcssop,  W.  Jowitt, 
D.  Moore,  Baptist  Noel,  S.  Rowe-  Ac.  tea. 

The  special  attention  of  the  religious  public  is  earnestly  solicited  to  this  series  of  Authentio  Dis- 
courses on  the  solemnities  of  a great  National  Calamity.  'rh‘'  nr tw 

appeals  to  the  consciences  of  01 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 

With  a list  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  in  which  Courts  are  to  be  held ; 
The  rules  of  practice ; 

Circuits, “and  names  of  the  Judges ; and  a copious  consulting  Index. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  this  very  important  Act. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PROPRIETOR,  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 

G.  PHILIP,  LIVERPOOL;  J.  AINSWORTH,  MANCHESTER; 

J.  MENZIES,  EDINBURGH;  J.  MACLEOD,  GLASGOW;  CUMMING  AND  FERGUSON,  DUBLIN. 

And  to  order  by  every  Bookseller,  Stationer,  and  Newsvender  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castclnau  Villas-  in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers. 
Lincoln ’s-lnn  Fields,  in  ihc  parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-thc-Fields,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  lublishod  the  said  Cillllls  11  yalaa,  at  the  Office  of  dm.  Lllld. 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  tain’.  Paul.  Coyent  Garden,  in  tilt  some  County.— Saturday,  May  is,  134/. 
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.aDVSATSSSISEHTS. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

ANTED,  a Situation  as  Painters’  Fore- 


W 


CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

ANTED,  an  Experienced  Person,  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  business,  to  superintend  the 
....ilding  of  a house  near  the  Hank.  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  B.  B„ 
at  No.  31,  King-street,  Cheapside,  stating  under  whom  he  has  been 
employed,  and  remuneration  required. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  who  under- 
stands his  business  in  the  House  Decorating : he  will  be 
expected  to  Measure  Painters’  and  Gilders’  Work.— A 'letter  ad- 
dressed to  V.  Z„  Mr.  Bulgius’  Office,  221,  Regent-street,  stating 
qualifications,  will  be  replied  to. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN,  Ac. 

ANTED  an  ACTIVE  PRACTICAL 

MAN,  to  Superintend  some  Works  in  the  Country  : he 
t thoroughly  understand  his  business,  and  be  competent  to 
measure  up  the  work,  and  keep  a correct  account— Apply,  prepaid, 
to  S.  D.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-strcet,  Covent-gardcu. 


w 


CLERK  WANTED. 

WANTED,  a Respectable  Young;  Man, 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  Engineering,  Smith's,  and 
Foundry  business,  as  Time-keeper  and  Prime-cost  Clerk.  Charac- 
ter, as  to  ability,  Ac.,  to  accompany  application.  Address,  Thomas 
Wolferstan,  lronfounder,  Ac.,  Salisbury7,  Wilts. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED  to  place  a youth,  aged  18, 

where  he  may  learn  the  general  routine  of  a Builder's 
onice.  No  remuneration  required,  but  his  services  to  compensate 
for  I lie  advantages  derived.  Address,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Gra- 
vatt’s,  8,  Windmill-street,  Finsbury-squtire. 

BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED  a Clerk  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  making  out  Builders’  accounts,  writing  a good  and 


w 


w 

expeditious  hand,  and  quick  at  figures.  None  other ........ 

Address,  post-paid,  stating  age,  how  and  where  employed  during 

s Hi — 1 . ..  -rf- 


:d  apply. 
...  ed  during 
Mr.  Todd’s, 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  respect- 
ability, a Situation  in  a Surveyor's  or  Builder's  Office  : he 
writes  a good  hand,  can  take  and  lay  down  plans,  keep  hooks,  Ac. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  the  opportunity  for  gaininr 

euve.— Address  to  R.  C.,  -*  " “ - ” ■’  ■ — * 

k-strect,  Covcnt  Garden. 


TO  PLASTERERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  JOINERS,  Ac. 

WANTED  immediately,  a number  of 

Blusterers,  Joiners,  Bricklayers,  &c.  Personal  applica- 
tion will  lie  preferred,  and  none  need  apply,  but  men  having  a full 
and  entire  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  of  steady  ami  indus- 
trious habits.  Plasterers  and  superior  workmen  niav  calculate 
f?r  thewiuter  aud  entire  year.  Apply  to  Mr.  CHARLES 
WARD,  Builder,  Lincoln. 


TO  LANDLORDS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

X^STANTED,  by  a respectable,  steady,  ex- 

* . * perieuced  Mechanic,  who  well  understands  all  tho  practical 
VNonc  connected  with  the  repairing  of  houses,  fixtures,  Ac.,  a per- 
manent, engagement  to  keep  in  repair  the  same,  and  collect  the 
rents,  it  uceessary  ; or  fill  any  confidential  situation,  llnques- 
tiouauie  reference  and  security  to  any  amount  required.— Address, 
country’  ’* Cross-street,  Cripplcgate.— No  objection  to  the 


A YOUNG  MAN,  a good  Draughtsman,  is 

desirous  of  employment  in  the  office  of  a Surveyor  or 
Builder.  Although  not  brought  up  to  that  profession,  he  is  able  to 
keep  accounts,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful.  A full 
snlary  not  required  — Direct  to  A.Z..  Post-office,  Paddington. 


TO  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  Respectable  Connec- 

x JL  lion  wishes  to  article  himself  for  the  term  of  four  years  to 


t with  attention. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac., 

YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

a Situation  in  any  of  the  constructive  arts,  is  familiar  with 
drawing,  accounts,  and  practically  so  with  bench-work.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  country.  Railway  contractors  or  others  undertaking 
l.nr6°  works  would  receive  particular  attention.— Please  address 
A.  Y.  A.,  office  of  The  Builder, ”3,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  obtain  a Situa- 

tion  in  an  office  as  above.  He  is  a superior  Draughtsman, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  business  of  an  office  : 
can  also  survey  and  level,  and  can  furnish  unexceptionable  testi- 
monials of  ability  and  character. — Address,  free,  II.C.J.,  office  of 
“The  Builder.” 2,  York-street,  Covent  Harden. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

AN  Architect  in  the  Country  is  in  immediate 

want  of  an  Assistant ; he  must  be  a clear,  rapid  draughts- 
man, well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Gothic  and  Classical  Ar- 
chitecture. Satisfactory  references  will  lie  required.  The  engage- 
ment is  to  be  a permanent  one  if  satisfactorily  fulfilled.— Direct  to 
A.  /.,  Post  Offioe,  Cardiff,  stating  terms,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  having 

a practical  knowledge,  aud  who  is  a fair  Draughtsman,  also 
accustomed  to  London  practice,  wishes  forasituation  where  he  may 
obtain  more  experience.  A moderate  salary  only  required,  and 
reference  will  be  given  by  the  eenthJBum  he  is  about  to  leave. 
Address  H.  I,,  Mr.  Kit,  13,  High-street,  Islington. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  OR  GENERAL  v 
BUILDERS. 

THE  Parents  of  a Youth,  1G  years  of  age, 

are  wishful  to  place  him  ns  an  in-door  Apprentice,  where  lie 


hnmland,  Newlmry.  Berks. 


GENTLEMEN  who  wish  to  Learn 

Architectural  or  Mechanical  Drawing,  getting  out  Plans, 
Sections.  Elevations.  Perspective  Views,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are' respectfully 
informed  that  Mr.  EDWARDS  continues  giving  Private  Lessons 
(in  the  evening),  at  Moderate  Terms.— Apply,  from  0 to  8 o'clock,  at 
No.  16,  Woodstock-street,  Oxford-street 


CONTRACTS. 


TI: 


desirous  of  receiving  Tenders  for  additions  to,  and.  alterations 
of,  the  Famham  and  Aldershot  Workhouses.  The  plans  and  spe- 
cifications may  he  seen  at  the  Famham  W orkhousc,  any  day  (Sun- 
days excepted  I between  the  hours  of  eight  nnd  four,  and  information 
obtained  on  application  to  Sir,  W.  YOUNG,  Architect,  14,  King 
William-street,  West  Strnnd.  London.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered 
at  the  board  room,  at  the  Famham  Workhouse,  before  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  June  next,  after  which  hour  no  ten- 
der will  be  received.  The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

Famham,  May  14th,  1847.  W.  HOLLEST,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Rebuilding  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Cranoe,  Leicestershire, 
may  inspect  the  drawings  and  specification  for  the  same,  on  appli- 
cation to  tho  architect,  Mr.  J.  G.  BLANI),  of  Durglcy,  Market 
Harboro',  from  the  26th  instant  to  the  7th  day  of  June  next,  on  or 
before  which  latter  named  day  Tenders  must  he  sent  to  the  Archi- 
tect, sealed  and  endorsed,  “ Tender  for  Rebuilding  Cranoe  Church.” 
Two  approved  sureties  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract.  The  Rector  does  not  pledge  himself  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 


G UJLDHALL,  20th  May,  1817. 

TI1E  Committee  for  letting  the  City’s  Lands 

hereby  give  notice,  that  they  have  postponed  receiving  ten- 
ders on  the  26 Ih  instant,  for  a building  lease  of  a wharf  and  pre- 
mises, on  the  east  side  of  Puddle  Dock,  nnd  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Thames,  until  further  notice. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


Guildhall,  13th  May,  1847. 

r|MIE  Committee  for  letting  the  City’s  Land 

M-  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  26th  day  of 
May  instant,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  fora 
Building  Lease  of  Sixty-one  Years,  from  Midsummer  next,  of  a 
Wharf  and  Premises  on  the  East  side  of  Puddle  Dock,  on  the 
South  side  of  Upper  Tliamcs-strcet,  and  on  the  North  side  of  the 
River  Thames ; and  also  for  Letting  on  Lease  for  Twenty-one  Yeans 
from  Midsummer  next,  a House,  No.  6,  on  the  South  side  of  St, 
.Mary  Axe,  Houndsditch.  The  conditions  for  Dotting  the  said 
Premises  may  he  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall. THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptrullor. 

Eligible  building  ground.— 

CITY  OF  LONDON.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  GUILDHALL  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  loth  of  June  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon precisely,  to  receive  Proposals  for  a Plot  of  Ground,  now 
vacant,  on  the  cast  side  of  Fetter-lane,  near  Fleet-street,  on  whioh 
the  said  Commissioners  will  grant  Building  Leases  for  a term  of 
Eighty  Years  on  certain  conditions,  which  may  be  ascertained  at 
this  office.  JOSEPH  DAW,  l’rin.  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  4th  May,  1847. 


CONTRACTS. 

BUILDING  CONTRACT-PARISH  OF  LAMBETH. 

BUILDERS  and  Others,  wishing  to  con- 
tract for  the  alterations  of  a ward  in  Lambeth  Workhouse, 
can  see  tiic  plans  and  specification  at  the  office  of  Mr.  ROGERS, 
Architect.  I’alace-chamhers.  Lambeth.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
J unc,  at  1(1  o’clock.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON.  AND  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY. 

Notice  to  contractors.— The 

TIME  for  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  maintenance  of 
way  on  the  East  and  West  Coast  Brauchcs  is  EXTENDED  from 
the  34th  instant,  as  previously  advertised,  to  Monday,  the  7th  June 
next,  at  noon,  when  the  parties  tendering  are  requested  to '.be  in 
attendance. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

London  Terminus,  15th  Mny,  18-17. 


PAPIER.  M.YCI1E. 

MESSRS.  HASELDEN  and  Company  beg 

to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  House  'Deco- 
rators. Upholsterers,  and  Cabinet  Makers,  to  their  PAPIER 
MACHE  Ornaments,  comprising  ceiling  flowers,  mouldings,  cor- 
nices. trusses,  brackets,  looking  glass  and  picture  frames,  panncls 
for  walls.  &c.,  Ac.,  which  far  exceed  composition  in  lightness  and 
durability,  aud  are  much  less  expensive.  Engravings  forwarded 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 
Warehouse,  26,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 


GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance" not  only  to  the  consumer  hut  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER'S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years'  experience  aud  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees. T.  L VMREliTnndSON,  at  their  Gas  and. Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut.  uea.'  'he  Blsi  kfrlara-road. 


PROVIDENT  ASYLUM  for  A^ed  and 

Decayed  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN,  or  theirrtVIDOWS  and 
ORPHANS. 

Enrolled  agreeably  to  Act  of  Parliament,  10  Geo.  4,  cap.  56',  as 
amended  by  4 A 5 Wm.  4,  cap.  40. 

THOMAS  PARKER,  Esq.,  Architect,  Governor. 
trustees. 

Mr.  W.  TuckwclL  Mr.  W.  Godfrey. 

Mr.  R.  Smith.  Mr.  E.  Digging. 

Thomas  Parker,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Mr.  W.  Lock.  Mr.  T.  AsIl 

Mr.  J.  Cowper.  Mr.  T.  Rowe. 

DIRECTORS. 


Mr.  W.  Tuckwcll,  Stone  Mer- 

Mr.  Jno.  Hall,  Builder. 

Mr.  J.  Hartley,  Mason. 

Mr.  A.  Kimberley,  Curpenter. 
Mr.  J.  Cowper,  Carpenter. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Carp  • ‘ - 


Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Builder. 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  Bricklayer. 
Mr.  B.  Ward,  Builder. 

Mr.  W.  Lock,  Mason. 

Mr.  E.  Diggcns,  Carpenter. 
Mr.  Thos.  Ash,  Carpenter. 
Mr.  S.  Fletcher,  Carpenter. 


^ir.  T.  Rowe,  Carpenter. 

The  attempt  to  provide  an  asylum  has  been  commenced  by  the 
Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  their  aged  aud  decayed  members,  or  those  who  by 
accident  or  other  causes  may  be  disabled  from  following  their  usual 
occupation,  and  through  such  misfortunes  being  unable  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  are  reduced  to  a state  of  poverty. 
Likewise  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceased  Members  who  aro 
left  unprovided  for,  having  no  longer  their  natural  protector,  will 
become  especial  objects  for  assistance  from  the  funds  of  this  Charity. 

The  various  accidents  and  misfortunes  whicli  that  portion  of 
society  employed  in  the  building  trades  are  daily  subject  to,  as  well 
as  other  ills  to  which  the  human  family  are  heirs,  have  for  a con- 
siderable period  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  In- 
stitution to  the  importance  of  providing  an  asylum  or  pension 
fund,  by  which  means  they  might  in  future  be  enabled  to  assist  in 
cases  ol  necessity  their  fellow-foremen,  or  those  depending  on  their 
exertions  for  support,  with  a small  weekly  allowance ; anticipating 
such  assistance  may  be  the  means  of  averting  much  of  that  distress 
which  too  often  follows  when  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the  active 
duties  required,  and  when  the  only  means  of  existence  were  the 
proceeds  of  their  daily  labour. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  the  directors  to  attempt  a description 
of  the  benefits  that  are  daily  derived  from  the  charitable  asylums 
in  and  around  the  metropolis  by  numerous  individuals,  who,  at  a 
period  of  Life,  have  moved  in  a much  higher  sphere  than  builders’ 
foremen,  and  yet,  from  a series  of  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
have  become  reduced,  with  no  other  means  of  support  than  that 
obtained  from  the  jiaroeliint  authorities,  until  rendered  com- 
paratively happy  by  timely  relief  from  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  benevolent. 

In  introducing  a subject  of  this  description  to  the  notice  of  the 
building  profession  and  a generous  public,  the  directors  do  not 
assume  that  all  who  arc  members  of  the  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  will  require  the  aid  of  an  asylum,  or  support  from  the 
pension  fund  ; but,  like  all  other  classes  of  society,  some  arc  more 
or  less  fortunate  than  others.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  in  this  case  the 
attempt  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  may  meet  with  that  Christian 
feeling  in  this  great  and  wculthy  metropolis,  whicli  so  generously 
responded  to  applications  for  assistance  from  similar  institutions, 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  aud  where  their  usefulness  must 
have  been  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  their 
generous  bencfactore,  whose  charitable  motives  have  been  directed 
to  relieving  the  sufferings  of  those  who,  without  committing  crime, 
are  unexpectedly  plunged  into  a state  of  poverty. 

The  directors  most  respectfully  appeal  to  the  various  Architects 
and  Builders  in  this  great  metropolis  aud  its  environs  for  assistance 
in  support  of  this  charity  for  necessitous  builders’  foremen,  iioping 
their  connection  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  may  be 
regarded  as  having  some  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  those  eminent 
persons  whose  names  arc  associated  with  London’s  greatness  as 
Architects  and  Builders,  whose  position  in  society  must  have  made 
them  familiar  with  the  important  duties  devolving  on  that  class  of 
persons  whom  this  charity  i3  intended  to  benefit. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

\V.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

Donations  on  behalf  of  this  charity  thankfully  received  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


THJ 


HOLBOUN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX 

IE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office.  Hatton- 

garden,  is  open  dally  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  pel-sons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  aftoi'dmg 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 


STABLE  and  LUSII,  Clerks. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS,  AND 
OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HEIt  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  COM- 

MISSTONERS  of  SEWEKS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex.  HEREBY  RIVE 


1 cffieii 


the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  l.Oreek-strcet,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  UJIRSLE 


Clerk  to  the  Commission 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  notcoutain  Five  Bushels,  even  bysome  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  j across  the  head,  out- 


side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  ii 


n this 


s pocket  c. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

AYOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  hires  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITUE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost 

Being  perfo'ctly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  bntlis,  cisterns,  fishponds.  Ac.  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mill  bank-street,  West- 
minster. 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 


LondoiL  Depots  Three  Cranes  Wharf,  , ... 

„ St  George’s  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrave-plnce.  Pimlico; 

Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 


N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


K 


EENE’S  PAT  ENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 


.n  exceedingly  hard  ■ 

may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  > 

by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  oth. - ~ 

It  is  a cheap  and  effioieut  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  Its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  aud  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mill  bunk-street,  Westminster,  and  Secl-strcct,  Liverpool 


G 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  aud  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  I’addingto 
, , mi-  xi  .......  specially  adapted  for  «<*«•. 


o Roman  Cer 


^e^CO^CUETE,’Tt  has ’more’ power  than  any  other  Cement 
Lime,  ns  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  grave). 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
i similar  to  Portland  stone),  docs  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
‘o  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 


expos 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT, 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEV  ENSamt  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  tlieir  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description  S.  and  (s.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  coui- 
-pound,  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  inav  come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  Uulike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 

0l?k  'l ts^urfa ce  *( vvh ich  inav  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 


paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  wort 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  winch 


UC,  UlUUlUIUbD,  . v.  ; — - . — — ..  . 

mrposcs  it  1ms  been  extensively  apphed  by  Mr.  Thomas  CuIj 
in  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

— ••  * - -’-•antages  over  woods 

j lire,  damp,  aud 


For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durabilitv,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical,  lie 
satisfactory  references 


he  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Pate.... ... 

Piaster  ofYaris  aud'Cement  Manufacturers,  188  DRU  III’  LANE. 
• - - * - - --- 1 M — i...  i-r,  j[r.  It.  PART,  28,  Cannmg- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTO 
ERS.  MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MKHCUA 
PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


CEMENT.— The  folloiving  arc  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  eflccluaUy  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  eiac,x.  blister,  nor 
peel  offi  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
tu  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  frcsli  aud  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  yearn.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  fo 


export  Ttis  tiiYoniy  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  r 
It  will  adli 


i any  substance,  i 
,ud  becomes  perfe 


_ . j Wood,  Iron, 
id  than  any  other 
, when  other 


' i-uicue  Xl  UlU.bUIC-9  - , — xi-*  I 

meuts  begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It-  may  he  used  oil  the  Inner  W alls  of 


t of  this  c 


oc.  crest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  lustn 
use  beiug  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cos*  1 
rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  ean  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  aud  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred - 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  aud  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 

Chj1)lfNSIftSd<mdo04’TlprT^flnsf6He!o.'LOUB  std<-co 

PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  c.-ainor  W -ill-  of 
Houses  tliat  lmvo  been  covered  with  Roman  or  utnci  tcineuts,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  m every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Load  Paint,  which iwxU  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  '“.d'ccrt  chern i^  oppos  U n with 
( v licit  - whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN  S and  CO.kx  1A I EX  I IAIN  1 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  toe  suc- 
tion. tTicrebv  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  rathe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect.  produccable  by  no  ot  her 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  m it  apphration.-and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  ciraiate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


DRUCE’S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

O 'THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ae.&o., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A vveigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DcpOt 


T° 


>r  Glass  Pantiles. 


TOiPLASTEUEltS 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  maybe 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  aud  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOIL 
REST’S  WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing aud  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  lor  loading  aud  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac.  


1?1RE  BRICKS.— WARD  & TIART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  price  * 
large  Stock  of  every  duality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wha 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tut 
every  description. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

r ” 


square— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  upeu. 

Admission  1 from  Eight  O'clock  till  Seven), One  Sbilliiig  ; Catalogue, 
One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R. A., 

Pep,  See. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.— Lectures  011  'Chemistry  on  the  Evenings  of  Monday,  ] 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  Nine  o'clock.  Lectures  011  Natural 


u its  production.  Expcrim 
Machine.  The  W ’ ” 

led  Optical  Effci 


li  Armstrong's  Hydro- 


....  Dissolving  Vi — . .... 
■i meats  with  the  Diving-bell 
iveiung  music,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
7 o'clock.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools  Hall- 


Wharf  a 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Compos 
' *’  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of 


J AMES  COVINGTON  AND  SON,  Li- 

censed  Lightermen,  Wharfingers,  and  General  Agents,No.8, 
Wharf.  City  Road  Basin,  and  1,  Warkworth  Terrace,  Limchousc, 
London,  beg  to  inform  Gas  Companies,  Railway  Contractors,  Car- 
riers. Iron  Musters,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have  made  a 
further  increase  to  their  extensive  stock  of  \ cry  superior  Craft,  arid 
arc  able  to  undertake  Contracts  to  any  extent ; they  have  fulfilled 
very  heavy  ones  for  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Eastern  Counties, 
North  and  Eastern,  aud  Great  Western  Railways ; the  latter  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  thousand  tons  per  annum.  , 

J.  C.  and  Sou  have  part  of  their  very  eligible  WHARF  to  LET, 
abutting  the  Regent’s  Canal  Bridge,  City  Road,  with  a Counting- 
house,  Warehouses,  and  the  use  of  a very  powerful  Crane, 

N.B— GOODS  CRANED,  LANDED,  and  CARTED,  on  mo- 
derate terms. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon 
and  II011.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  U cl  minster. 
To  be  lind  at  the  manufactory,  72.  Pruices-strcct,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  v arious  shapes  always  on  hand. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  execute  every 
variety  of  marble  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  of 
elegant  carved  statuary  chimney  pieces  aud  ornaments.  Country 
bunders  will  realise  a great  saving  by  forwarding  orders  to  this 
establishment.  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  oa  agents.— Direct,  East  Street,  Millbank,  W estmiusmr. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH.  T 

PEOUCARD  ami  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone! 

Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemngne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
■iimerior  to  anv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  air.  1 1 civ- 
WELL.at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  li.  A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Chespside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucord.at 
Caen. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITIIE. 

HARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

J Architects,  Surveyors.  Builder*,  and  oth  era.  that  they  have 
lln-..n,'-  ill.  ...h.  the  w hue  Of  th--  ' 


.... hero  a large 

mal  frcsli  arrivals  from  tlieir 
.........  ..jcivcd  at  the  wharf,  aud  further 

obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  bouth- 

..ark-sqimre.  Borough,  LondoiL 
Orders  shipped  direet  from  Uncu  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavcnder-picr,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  y 
quarries  at  Alleinango._ 
parti  culais  may  b 


feh  Mess  A Geo!  and  Thus.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  111  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

lu  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  m all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  aud  T.  A\  allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  84,  Long  Acre. 


rglODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

JL  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SUNS,  CEMLNT 
WuKKS,  NINE  ELM'S,  LONDON.  . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam.  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes;  llot- 
tiouses,  Forcing-houses,  aud  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuecoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 


PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  73  to  SO,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  aud  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
fcrahle.  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery -lane. 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  Loudon,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 


confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Tlieir  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  he  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  hackle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent,  rising  gear  now  used  lor  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  m 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  w * ““ 
chinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unplensar 


TENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

*9  Shop  Fronts  ai 


damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  aud 
take  down,  anil  troublesome  when  down.  J EN NINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  aud  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  thp 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  lcavejio  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  .1 1 tindreds  of  shops  have  beer 
venter,  aud  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  etth 
taiued  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containi 
secured  for  2-ls.,  or  a new  front  shod  aud  secured 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  aud 

troduce  it  to  the  notice  of  per? " * 

be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Gr 


y tile  in- 


of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


light  shutters, 
JOS.  A liberal 

_ whoso  shops  they  decorate. — To 
Charlotte-street,  Blaekfriurs-road, 


auu,c,  ow.d  the  fi—.- 

which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting  u 
(RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front. 


g for  the 


Q AMU  EL  GUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

K3  tects  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 


branch  of  Stone-work,  &e,. 


ted  at  the  cheapest 


b' 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  COR BE’S  Patent  RE- 

‘ VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
and^nackcd'  for  the  Yount  ry  rcadv  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling  ; favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
AKcFlITECTS  to  have1  the  nio.-t  difficult  TRACERY  for  1 tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 

CHURCHES.  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed  pci-pctual  Iniup-*-'"  ^ v.Un,m,u.  all  mfn '*  *'” 

under  their  immediate  inspection  iu  TOWN.  . . R.  | Patent,  aud  thei 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Bton 
Loudon  Market,  either  ii 


tigh  block,  c 


in  the  1 nnrion  aiarkef  eiwier  m s..u  .uus..  TfiE  PRIOES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 

from  thefaw  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either  AND  COUPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
warte  ii^ th^good^or  caniage?1  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They  are  made  with 

Box  Chimney-Pieces  from . upwards.  convex  laths  if  required  The  worm  ^ 


, upwards, 

. . .if  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  - - 1 *” 

• rck  of  Chimney-] -- '•  ‘ 


< Chimney -yici 

addition  U 

(TO.  fONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ami  the  principal  of  tile  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  ic.  ic.  -This  beautiful. material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawingrooms  at 
oshorue,  Apslcy  House.  Scrathficldsayc,  &c.  &e.,  and  . it  is 
taking  the  plr.ee  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  uobil  tv 
rally.  It  is  also  extensively  used  >u  Government  om.es,  ini  prm- 
....I  ,.fi,pr  mihliR  buildings.  It  can  only  be 


shutters  it  is  indispensable.  . ,,  . , 

Some  thousands  of  Buunett  and  Corpc  s Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; aud  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  ' 

Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  la, 

aUjL  and  Cl'aRo' mamifacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  fur  which  has  expired  1.  at  the  same  .prices  a - “• 
;-  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  th 
nd  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which 
durable. 


r,  (Bid  laut  tWICI 


is  long  a: 


. ....  ..........  Patentees  and  Manufac- 

ANII-BAKS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
- jj  WINDOWS, 


jasper, 

of  the  pric - 

Pimlico  Slate  IV  orks 


BRASS,  COP  PER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SI  K >P  FRONTS,  W I 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,.  Patent  Braaa_pr  Zinc 


table  tops'  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pil^ra,  columns,  phnths,  1 
tarzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns,  ! 
dain- Shelves,  flooring  aud  plain  slate  work  111  general  executed  on 
uaio  su.i  .s,  0 1 ,,-..1-,.  di.tr.  . -i  ,,f  r nr-  tiiir-.it  de- 


S ashes  Plain  or  Omameutal.  liaml-snnicly  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stull-1. oard  Plates.  I.est  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Bl  iss  I-  ittings  of 
oil  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  111  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

„ „ ! *5ss?R*aas*aar  as#*.*  - 

self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct  | kc 
,.r  — V book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
M AGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgravc- 


Stcam-engi 


cs,  Sawing,  fPlaning,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-mas 
proved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
sccu  iu  operation  at  the  Works. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Cs  fccr  iftajestp's 


Koital  iLt tuts  patent. 


McNEILL  aud  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

TH%' "PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOE  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Sc. 

xiim  l -ii  a-.-  Patronized  by 

Hxn  Maixstv;*  Woo?s  &&&&« 

Royal  Botax'ical  Gardens,  Regent  s i aur. 


„ ... D Forest 

'dm  mission  ok  Customs, 
st-India  Compan 


It  lias  nrcu  exiii  lie  , . - - . ... 


i t.' .hr  covering  SiS^h  the ‘genuine  arliele,  and  in 

fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the J AC  .'  m.iHvvI)  \0  VINST  MISKEPRESENTATlUN.  as  the  os  1.1  works  111  Great 
the^abovt  iWK  CMAcffiL  Sid  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMITB-BUILDINGS,  BUNHLLL-KOW, 


Factorv  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  We 
,Vn.. i;n.v.nr.t v T .1  TVimvwint  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


, ...  ...  „t  ,i.»  Vaftorr  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellors  uourts,  in.e  passages  am 

inlVer  UauS'oiher^ ^ buUdi^s  at  the  New  Hou^s  of  Parliamcnt.-A  Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
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No.  CCXXIV. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  1847. 

TANGLED  web  is  gradu- 
ally enclosing  all  who  med- 
dle with  building  matters, 
in  and  around  the  metro- 
tropolis,  the  inconveniences 
of  which  they  will  find 
much  difficulty  in  escaping: — the  more  so  too, 
because  they  scarcely  know  what  it  is  or  where 
to  look  for  it.  At  the  present  moment  the  law 
which  regulates  building  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  out  of  the  registrar’s  office,  but  in  our 
pages , and  there  only  by  searching  for  and  col- 
lating the  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  various 
modifications  which  have  been  authorized, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  numerous  awards  issued  by  the  official 
referees.  The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  a defective  and 
vexatious  piece  of  legislation.  The  amount 
of  ill-feeling  engendered  by  it  has  scarcely  a 
parallel.  Builders,  district  surveyors,  and 
legislators,  have  alike  admitted  that  an  imme- 
diate and  searching  amendment  of  its  provi- 
sions was  required,  and  rumours  of  a new  Act 
( three  new  Acts,  to  supersede  the  one,  were 
even  talked  of)  have  long  been  current.  The 
first  amending  Act,  passed  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  relates  merely  to  the  appointment, 
duties,  and  salaries  of  the  official  referees,  and 
contains  a blunder  through  which,  one  of  these 
days,  we  may  find  after-referees  acting  as  dis- 
trict surveyors  also. 

At  last  we  have  a bill  to  further  amend  the 
Act;  and  this  we  much  fear,  so  far  from  sim- 
plifying and  making  clear  the  law,  getting  rid 
of  uncalled-for  interference  with  private  rights, 
so  much  needed,  and  loosening  useless  tram- 
mels, will  still  further  complicate  matters,  and 
lead  to  such  uncertainty  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  bad  results.  Its  chief  effect 
will  be  to  give  a large  amount  of  power  to  the 
official  referees,  and  enable  them  to  alter  and 
modify  the  law  from  time  to  time,  in  such  way 
as  may  seem  to  them  desirable.  Of  this  our 
readers  will  better  judge  when  we  have  placed 
before  them  the  heads  of  the  bill,  which  we 
have  carefully  condensed. 

Clause  1.  enacts  that  the  two  former  Acts 
and  this,  shall  be  construed  as  one  Act,  and 
comprehended  in  the  term  “ Metropolitan 
Buildings  Acts.” 

Clauses  2 and  3,  being  important,  we  quote 
in  full : — 

2.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  all  the  official  referees  from  time  to 
time,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  registrar  of  metropolitan 
buildings,  to  give  general  instructions  to  the 
district  surveyors,  authorizing  and  requiring 
them  to  abstain  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts,  with  respect 
to  any  buildings  or  structures  of  a trivial  cha- 
racter, or  intended  only  for  temporary  purposes 
or  situate  in  rural  places  in  their  districts,  and 
unlikely  to  be  attended  with  danger,  or  with 
respect  to  any  alterations  or  other  works  of  a 
trivial  character,  in  or  about  any  building  or 
structure,  the  general  nature  of  the  buildings 
or  structures,  and  of  the  alterations  or  works 
so  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the 
said  Acts,  to  be  described  or  specified  in  such 
instructions,  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to 
the  official  referees  best  adapted  to  carry 


THE  BUILDER, 


their  instructions  into  effect,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  alter,  vary,  or  revoke  such  restrictions ; 
and  whenever,  after  the  receipt  of  such  instruc- 
tions, any  district  surveyor  shall  receive  notice 
of  the  intended  erection  of  any  building  or 
other  structure  which  shall  appear  to  him  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  such  instructions,  or  of  any 
intended  rebuilding,  alteration,  raising,  or  en- 
largement of  any  such  building  or  structure, 
or  of  any  alterations  or  works  which  shall 
appear  to  him  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
such  instructions,  he  shall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  builder,  who,  after  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  erect  such  building  or  structure,  or  execute 
sucb  work  according  to  the  terms  of  such  in- 
structions, without  being  subject  to  any  of  the 
penalties  imposed  by  any  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Acts,  so  long  as  such  building, 
structure,  or  work  is  erected  or  executed  in 
conformity  with  the  description  thereof  con- 
tained in  bis  notice  to  the  district  surveyor, 
but  not  longer  or  otherwise  ; and  with  regard 
to  any  building,  structure,  or  work  which  shall 
fall  within  the  scope  of  any  such  instructions 
as  aforesaid,  the  district  surveyor  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  fees  for  the  supervision 
or  alleged  supervision  thereof,  or  such  fees  only 
as  the  official  referees  in  such  their  instruc- 
tions shall  direct  to  be  paid  for  the  same  : 
Provided  always,  That  if  an  owner  or  occupier 
of  property  adjoining  or  near  to  any  building 
or  structure,  or  intended  building  or  structure, 
comprised  in  or  within  the  scope  of  such  in- 
structions, or  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  same  is  situate,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  building  or  structure,  or  any  work  con- 
nected therewith,  cannot  be  executed  in  the 
manner  proposed,  with  safety  or  without  injury 
to  the  adjoining  property  or  to  the  public,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  owner  or  occupier  or 
overseers,  to  require  the  district  surveyor  to 
interfere  and  prevent  such  danger  or  injury; 
and  if  it  appear  to  the  district  surveyor  that 
such  opinion  is  well  founded,  he  shall  give 
notice  to  the  builder  or  other  person  by  whom 
such  building  or  structure  or  work  has  been 
or  is  intended  to  be  executed,  requiring  such 
builder  or  other  person  to  erect  such  building 
or  structure  or  execute  such  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Acts ; and  such  builder  or  other  per- 
son shall  act  in  conformity  with  such  notice, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  an  appeal  to  the  official 
referees  by  any  party  interested.” 

3.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  in  any  case, 
from  the  special  circumstances  thereof,  a strict 
observance  oftherulescomprised  in  the  aforesaid 
schedules,  or  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
any  of  them,  would  be  attended  with  great  loss 
or  inconvenience,  or  if  the  object  of  any  build- 
ing, rebuilding,  alteration,  or  enlargement  can- 
not be  conveniently  effected  without  deviating 
from  one  or  more  of  the  said  rules  or  provi- 
sions, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned, previously  to  commencing  any  such 
works,  or  the  part  of  the  works  to  which  the 
application  is  to  apply,  to  make  application, 
with  reference  thereto,  to  the  official  referees, 
who  shall  thereupon,  if  they  think  fit,  direct 
the  district  surveyor  to  survey  the  premises 
with  reference  to  the  matters  stated  in  such 
application,  and  to  report  thereon,  in  obedience 
to  such  direction  ; and  if,  upon  consideration 
of  the  application,  it  appear  to  the  official 
referees  that  a deviation  from  the  said  rules  or 
provisions,  or  any  of  them,  may  in  such  case 
be  properly  authorized,  then  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  official  referees,  by  a certificate 
under  their  hands,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
registrar  of  metropolitan  buildings^  q autho- 


rize the  parties  concerned  to  make  such  devi- 
ations from  the  said  rules  or  provisions  as  shall 
in  such  writing  be  particularly  specified  and  set 
forth,  and  to  impose  such  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  with  reference  thereto  as  to 
them  shall  seem  proper ; and  every  such  writing 
shall  state  the  special  circumstances  or  other 
matter  which  shall  be  considered  to  warrant 
such  deviation  ; and  the  district  surveyor  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  fee  as  the  official  referees 
shall  appoint  on  that  behalf.” 

4.  Makes  it  lawful  for  the  registrar  to  pub- 
lish, in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper,  all 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  referees,  and 
such  of  the  exceptions,  exemptions,  and  modi- 
fications as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  ; 
pointing  out  the  grounds  of  exception,  &c., 
and  giving  such  other  information  as  he  may 
think  useful  to  the  public. 

5.  Confirms  all  modifications  and  directions 
already  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods,  and  directs  that  new  rules,  made 
under  same  powers,  shall  take  effect  from  the 
publication  thereof  in  the  London  Gazette. 

6.  Makes  the  rules  in  a schedule  (A)  to  this 
Act  supplementary  to  the  schedules  of  the 
original  Act. 

7.  Abolishes  the  special  supervision  autho- 
rized by  original  Act,  and  requires  the  surveyors 
to  have  regard,  in  all  but  buildings  exempted  by 
schedule  B of  original  Act  (part  II.),  concern- 
ing which  there  is  an  after-provision,  “ to  the 
stability  and  sufficiency  of  the  structure,”  and 
gives  instructions  for  their  proceeding  in  the 
event  of  defective  or  insufficient  building. 

8.  Empowers  parties  to  unite  buildings 
separated  by  party-walls,  when  in  same  occu- 
pation, by  making  openings  in  such  walls,  to 
be  forthwith  built  up  when  structures  becomo 
occupied  by  different  persons. 

9.  Declares  that  walls,  which  have  been  used 
as  separations  between  buildings  in  different 
occupations  since  January  1,  1845,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  deemed  party-walls,  whether  the 
buildings  remain  in  different  occupations  or 
not. 

10.  Provides  that  any  building  comprised 
in  schedule  B,part  II.,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
sulated, shall  be  liable  to  the  Buildings  Acts, 
unless  exempted  by  referees  on  special  appli- 
cation. 

11.  Requires  that  notice  of  a proposed 
building  or  alterations,  given  to  district  sur- 
veyor, shall  state  such  particulars  as  will 
enable  him  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  requirements  of  the  Acts. 

12.  Makes  award  or  certificate  of  the 
referees,  declaring  any  work  irregular,  con- 
clusive ; and  requires  justices  to  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  to  take  no 
evidence  of  removal  of  irregularity  but  referee’s 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

13.  Makes  it  lawful  for  the  surveyor,  in  the 
event  of  any  irregularity  declared  by  the 
referees,  to  summon  persons  by  whose  direc- 
tions such  work  was  executed  before  a justice, 
who,  if  the  person  do  not  appear,  or  fail  to 
shew  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  shall 
authorize  the  surveyor  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
and  dispose  of  the  materials  to  reimburse  him- 
self the  charges.  If  insufficient  for  ttis,  surveyor 
may  levy  on  goods  and  chattels. 

14.  Authorizes  Lord  Chamberlain,  justices, 
&c.,  before  granting  licenses  to  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  entertainment,  to  require 
surveyor’s  certificate  that  the  building  is 
secure. 

Then,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  proceed- 
ings relative  to  party  structures, — 

15.  Enacts  : — “ That  in  every  case  where  the 
consent  or  award  of  the  official  referees  is  neces  * 
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sary  to  authorize  the  building  owner  to  pull 
down,  repair,  or  rebuild  any  party  structure,  or 
to  perform  any  other  works  incident  thereto,  the 
building  owner  shall  in  the  first  instance  make 
application  with  reference  thereto  to  the  official 
referees ; and  such  application  shall  contain 
information  as  to  the  locality  and  relative 
situation  of  the  premises,  and  the  persons  and 
purposes  by  whom  and  for  which  the  same  re- 
spectively are  occupied,  and  as  to  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  works  proposed  to  be 
erected,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be 
proposed  to  execute  the  same,  and  shall  also 
state,  to  the  best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge 
and  belief,  who  is  the  owner  of,  or  interested 
in,  the  said  adjoining  premises  ; and  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  application,  and  upon  being  fur- 
nished with  such  further  information  relative 
thereto  as  the  official  referees  or  the  registrar 
of  metropolitan  buildings  may  in  any  case  re- 
quire, the  official  referees  shall  direct  the  ap- 
plicant to  give  notice  of  the  application  to  such 
persons  and  in  such  terms  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  and  such  notice  to  be  served  upon  such 
persons  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  di- 
rect; and  upon  the  official  referees  being  satis- 
fied that  the  notices  so  directed  to  be  given 
have  been  duly  given,  they  shall,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  direct  the  surveyor  to  survey 
the  premises,  as  well  of  the  building  owner  as 
of  the  adjoining  owner,  with  reference  to  the 
matters  stated  in  such  application,  and  to  con- 
sider any  alteration  or  modification  of  the  said 
works  which  any  party  interested  may  propose, 
with  a view  to  render  the  same  more  suitable 
to  the  adjoining  premises,  and  to  report 
to  the  official  referees  his  opinions  upon  the 
following  matters,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  applicable  ; that  is  to  say,  first, 
as  to  the  existing  party  structure,  whe- 
ther such  party  structure  be  wholly  or  partially 
of  timber  or  brick-nogging,  or  have  timbers 
laid  in  and  running  through,  or  be  dependent 
upon  timber  supports  or  abutments,  and  to 
what  extent ; whether  such  party  structure  be 
insufficient  or  defective  with  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts  ; 
whether  such  party  structure  be  either  wholly 
or  partially  ruinous,  unsound  or  out  of  repair, 
and  to  what  extent ; secondly,  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  whether  it  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a proper  party  structure  to 
take  down  and  rebuild  sucli  party  structure,  or 
whether  any  and  what  less  amount  of  work 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  whether 
the  party-wall  (if  rebuilt)  should  stand  equally 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  junction,  and,  if 
not,  then  to  what  extent  it  should  occupy  the 
ground  of  one  owner  more  than  the  ground  of 
the  other  owner;  whether  any  and  how  much 
ground  or  soil,  or  other  part  of  the  premises, 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  premises  of  the 
building  owner  or  of  the  adjoining  owner,  and 
laid  to  the  premises  of  the  other,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  substitution  of  party-walls  for 
party  arches  or  floors,  or  on  account  of  the 
erection  of  a straight  party-wall  instead  of  a 
crooked  party-wall;  thirdly, as  totheexpensesof 
the  work  and  the  compensation,  whether  the  ex- 
penses of  the  works  to  be  done  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  building  owner  or  the  adjoining 
owner,  or  by  both  of  them,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion, having  reference  to  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  render 
such  party  structurea  proper  partystructure,and 
having  reference  to  the  differcnce(if  any)  in  the 
rates  of  the  buildings  adjoining  thereto  ; whe- 
ther any  and  what  compensation  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  building  owner  or  the  adjoining 
owner  to  the  other,  either  in  lieu  of  loss  of 
ground  or  soil,  or  other  part  of  either  of  the 


buildings  by  such  works,  or  as  a satisfaction 
for  such  other  loss  or  injury  (if  any)  as  shall 
be  occasioned  or  done  thereby  to  either  of  the 
parties  with  regard  to  the  internal  finishings 
or  decorations  of  such  buildings,  or  with  re- 
gard to  loss  of  trade  or  otherwise,  by  whom 
and  in  what  proportion  the  expenses  of  the 
survey  and  the  fee  of  the  district  surveyor 
should  be  borne;  and  upon  the  receipt  by  the 
district  surveyor  of  such  direction  as  afore- 
said, the  district  surveyor  shall  appoint  a day 
and  hour  at  which  he  will  survey  the  premises, 
and  shall  give  at  least  seven  days’  notice  thereof 
to  the  applicant,  and  to  such  other  persons  as 
the  official  referee  shall  have  directed  him  to 
give  notice  to ; and  at  the  day  and  hour  so 
appointed  he  shall  proceed  to  survey  the  pre- 
mises, and  all  persons  interested  shall  be  en- 
titled to  attend  such  survey ; and  after  such 
survey  the  district  surveyor  shall  with  all  con- 
venient speed  report  his  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
ters aforesaid,  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
have  been  submitted  to  him,  to  the  official 
referees,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  report 
being  made  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  other 
persons  interested  therein  as  aforesaid,  and 
within  seven  days  after  the  giving  of  such  no- 
tice, it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  interested 
to  appeal  to  the  official  referees  against  such 
report,  or  any  particular  thereof.” 

If  no  appeal  within  seven  days,  award  to  be 
made. 

16.  Provides,  that  although  consent  of  ad- 
joining owner,  or  award  of  referees,  shall  have 
been  obtained,  not  less  than  fourteen  days’ 
notice  shall  be  given  to  occupier . If  building 
owner  desire  to  commence  the  works  before 
expiration  of  three  months’  notice  to  adjoining 
owner,  he  may  appeal  to  referees,  who  have 
power,  after  a hearing,  to  shorten  the  time. 

17*  Requires  building  owner,  who  may  desire 
to  excavate  below  the  level  of  a party-wall, 
or  within  a certain  distance  from  external  wall 
belonging  to  adjoining  owner,  to  give  one 
month’s  notice,  and  to  securely  shore  up  the 
adjoining  premises  before  making  the  excava- 
tion. 

18.  Enacts,  that  if  the  wall  be  injured  by  such 
operations  so  as  to  be  ruinous  or  dangerous, 
surveyor  may  condemn  it,  and  the  building 
owner  shall  rebuild  or  repair  it,  or  build  an 
external  wall  against  the  party-wall.  Refe- 
rees, on  application,  shall  proportion  the  costs. 

19.  Requires,  that  before  any  building  owner 
take  down  any  wall  or  building  abutting  an 
adjoining  owner’s  building,  he  shall  give  one 
month’s  notice.  If  adjoining  owner  does  not 
cause  building  to  be  shored,  building  owner 
may  do  so,  and  recover  the  expense. 

20.  Repeals  so  much  of  the  first  Act  as  relates 
to  the  stopping  up  of  openings  in  external 
walls  adjoining  the  ground  of  adjoining  owner, 
and  authorizes  application  to  official  referees 
to  stop  such  as  have  been  made  within  twenty 
years,  in  case  of  refusal  to  do  so  without: 
“ Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prejudice  or  otherwise  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  make  and  retain  any 
opening  in  any  external  wall  in  cases  in  which 
bv  grant,  prescription,  or  otherwise,  he  is  or 
may  be  entitled  to  the  access  of  light  or  air 
from  the  adjoining  ground  or  premises.” 

21.  Requires  the  district  surveyor  to  inspect 
any  building  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  and 
certify  to  official  referees,  also  to  local  officers. 
If  dangerous,  notice  to  be  given  to  the  owner 
to  pull  down  within  fourteen  days.  Local 
officers  or  owner  may  appeal  to  referees. 

22.  Requires  local  officers  to  secure  the 
building;  and  if  within  the  stated  time  same 


be  not  taken  down  or  secured  by  owner,  they 
shall  do  so,  and  pay  all  the  costs. 

23.  Provides  for  the  recovery  of  costs. 

24.  That  service  of  all  notices  may  be 
proved  by  statutory  declaration. 

25.  Sets  forth  that  awards,  &c.,  made  by  the 
referees  need  not  recite  formal  matters. 

26.  Provides  that  all  fees  of  office  “ shall  be 
recoverable  by  the  ways  and  means  by  the  said 
first-recited  Act  provided,  with  regard  to 
moneys  charged  in  respect  of  any  work,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  fees  of  office,  costs, 
and  other  moneys  had  been  expressly  named 
therein.” 

27.  Makes  the  Acta  public  Act;  and 

28.  Admits  the  repeal  of  it  in  the  present 
session. 

Schedule  A makes  certain  alterations  in 
the  schedules  of  the  first  Act;  the  chief  of 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Alterations  in  Schedule  ( C.)  Part  IF.,  under 
the  head  of  ‘ Warehouses , 4‘C.’ — If  a building 
of  the  second,  or  warehouse  class,  be  used  ex- 
clusively as  a manufactory  or  workshop,  then 
if  it  be  built  wholly  fire-proof,  or  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  official  referees, 
or,  in  case  of  appeal,  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Buildings,  that  no  additional 
danger  of  fire  would  be  incurred,  it  may  be 
made  of  any  dimensions  without  being  divided 
by  party-walls. 

Alterations  in  Schedule  (D.),  Part  L,  under 
the  head  of  ‘ Thickness  of  Enclosing  W alls  to 
Stories  of  Buildings  of  whatever  rate.’— If  a 
building  of  the  first,  or  dwelling-house  class, 
and  of  any  rate,  except  the  fourth  rate,  do  not 
exceed  the  height  allowed  for  a building  of  the 
next  lower  rate,  and  if  there  be  at  least  one  in- 
ternal cross-wall  extending  from  party-wall  to 
party-wall,  and  carried  up  from  the  same  level 
as  such  party-walls  to  the  underside  of  the  floor 
of  the  topmost  story,  the  party-walls  of  such 
building  may  be  built  of  the  thicknesses  pre- 
scribed for  buildings  of  the  next  lower  rate  ; 
but  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

First.  That  such  cross-wall  (if  there  be  only 
one)  be  at  a distance  from  the  extremities  of 
the  party-wall  of  not  less  than  one-tliird  of  the 
length  of  the  party- wall. 

Secondly.  That  if  there  be  two  such  cross- 
walls, such  cross- walls  be  at  a distance  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the 
party-wall,  of  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
length  of  the  party-wall. 

Thirdly.  That  such  cross-wall  be  not  less 
than  82  inches  in  thickness  ; and  that  in  build- 
ings of  the  first-rate  or  extra  first-rate,  such 
cross-wall  be  not  less  than  13  inches  in  thick- 
ness wherever  it  meets  a party-wall  of  the 
thickness  of  17  inches  or  upwards,  and  to  the 
same  height. 

Fourthly.  That  no  openings  be  made  in  such 
cross-wall  in  any  story  of  a greater  height 
than  three-fourths  of  the  height  of  the  story; 
and  that  all  the  openings  in  the  same  story 
taken  together  do  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
length  of  the  cross-wall;  and  that  over  every 
such  opening  there  be  a discharging  arch,  tied 
with  cradle  bars,  or  a sufficient  stone  or  iron 
lintel. 

Fifthly.  Thatbondor  platesbe  not  introduced 
into  such  cross-wall  in  such  a manner  as  to 
break  the  vertical  continuity  of  the  brick-work 
in  the  piers. 

Every  cross-wall  having  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing the  thickness  of  a party-wall  under 
the  above  provisions,  shall  be  subject,  as  well 
with  regard  to  its  original  construction  as  to 
any  subsequent  alteration  in  or  operation  upon 
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it,  to  the  ordinary  supervision  of  the  district 
surveyor. 

The  thickness  of  the  party-wall  is  not  to  he 
reduced  under  the  above  provisions  unless  the 
building-  on  each  side  thereof  he  furnished 
with  a cross-wall  in  manner  aforesaid ; or  un- 
less one  of  such  buildings  be  so  furnished  with 
a cross-wall,  and  the  other  be  of  a lower  rate. 

Alterations  in  Schedule  (D.)  Part  II.,  under 
the  head  of  ‘ Construction  and  Materials.’’ 
— Timber  laid  continuously  into  an  external 
wall  at  a level  below  the  plate  under  the  roof, 
must  not  be  of  greater  width  than  one-third  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  nor  of  greater  thick- 
ness than  two  courses  of  brickwork,  and  it 
must  have  at  least  four  inches  of  brick  or  stone 
work  on  each  of  its  sides. 

No  timber  whatever,  except  templates  and 
wood-bricks,  may  he  laid  into  an  external  wall 
so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall;  and  with  reference  to  templates  and 
wood-bricks,  two  such  pieces  of  timber  may 
not  be  laid  within  13  inches  of  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  wall;  and 
no  template  shall  exceed  3 feet  in  length. 
[This  will  lead  to  much  bad  building.] 

New  Rules  in  Schedule  ( D.),  Part  II., 
under  the  head  of  * Openings . ’ — If  a 
building  be  situate  within  16  feet  of  ano- 
ther building,  not  in  the  same  occupation, 
the  external  wall  of  which  last-mentioned 
building  shall  have  any  openings  on  the  side 
towards  the  first-mentioned  building,  then  no 
opening  may  be  made  in  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  first-mentioned  building.  (?) 

If  a building  be  situate  within  16  feet  of 
another  building  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
such  buildings  afterwards  cease  to  be  in  the 
same  occupation,  the  openings  (if  any)  here- 
after made  in  the  external  wall  of  the  first- men- 
tioned building,  on  the  side  towards  the  other 
building,  must  be  immediately  built  up  ; ex- 
cept where  there  are  no  openings  in  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  such  other  building,  or  such  open- 
ings (if  any)  are  built  up. 

If  an  external  wall  of  a building  be  less  than 
4 feet  distant  from  ground  notin  the  same  oc- 
cupation, no  opening  may  be  made  therein. 

If  an  external  wall  of  a building  be  less 
than  8 feet  distant  [or,  if  the  building  be  of 
the  dwelling-house  class,  and  do  not  exceed 
two  stories  in  height,  then  less  than  6 feet  dis- 
tant] from  ground  not  in  the  same  occupation, 
no  openings,  may  be  made  in  such  wall  above 
the  height  of  9 feet  from  the  level  of  the  low- 
est floor ; and  when  an  opening  is  made  below 
that  height,  a wall  must  be  erected  opposite 
thereto  at  least  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
opening,  and  at  least  18  inches  wider  on  each 
side. 

Alteration  of  Schedule  (D.),  Part  I". — Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  rebuilding,  no  building  shall  be 
hereafter  built  extending  wholly  or  in  part 
over  a public  way;  and  in  cases  of  rebuilding, 
the  building  shall  not  be  built  so  as  to  extend 
over  a public  way  to  a greater  extent  than 
the  former  building  extended  over  such  way. 

Alteration  in  Schedule  (//.),  under  the  head 
of  ‘ Cesspools  and  Privies — The  sides  of  all 
cesspools  and  privies  should  be  so  constructed 
ns  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents thereof  otherwise  than  by  the  drain  into 
a sewer. 

Alterations  in  Schedule  (IC.) ; Pales  to  he 
substituted  for  the  Rules  under  the  head  of 
* Baclc  yards' — Every  building  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house class,  or  the  public  building  class, 
hereafter  built  or  rebuilt,  must  have  an  en- 
closed back-yard  or  uncovered  space  in  the 
same  occupation  as  the  building,  and  open 
from  the  level  of  Si.v  Inches  below  the  lower- 


most floor  upwards,  unless  all  the  rooms  of 
such  building  can  be  and  are  intended  to  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  immediately  from  the 
street  or  open  space  in  front  of  the  building  ; 
and  such  back-yard  or  uncovered  space  must 
be,  at  least,  of  the  following  area  : — Three- 
fourths  of  a square,  if  the  building  be  of  the 
fourth  rate,  and  do  not  contain  more  than  two 
stories;  and  one  square,  if  the  building  he  of 
a higher  rate,  or  contain  more  than  two 
stories.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  further 
comment. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  president,  Earl  de  Grey,  took  the  chair 
on  Monday  evening  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  medals  to  the  authors  of  the 
successful  essays.  Mr.  Iladfield  was  elected  a 
fellow.  Other  business  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  president  called  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papworth,  and  said,  “I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  attending  here  to-day,  to  shew  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  your  essay,  by  presenting 
to  you  the  medal  of  the  Institute.  I believe 
l did  so  on  a former  occasion,  and  I am  glad  to 
find  that  you  were  not  satisfied  with  one  suc- 
cess. Your  father,  who  has  now  retired  from 
the  profession,  was  an  early  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  esteemed  by  us  all.  Personally 
I regret  his  retirement,  because  I think  a 
trustworthy  man,  who  has  been  long  in  the 
profession,  still  pursuing  his  vocation  energe- 
tically, offers  a valuable  example  to  the  younger 
members  of  it.  I have  great  pleasure  in  band- 
ing you  this  medal,  and  hope  you  will  perse- 
vere in  a good  course.” 

The  president  then  addressed  Mr.  James 
Bell,  and  presented  to  him  the  medal  of  merit, 
with  u suggestion  that  having  mastered  A.,  he 
should  now  trv  for  B.,  and  so  on  through  life. 
The  decision  of  the  council,  in  respect  of  the 
royal  medal,  having  been  read,  his  lordship 
said  it  had  been  thought,  that  if  the  royal 
medal  were  appropriated  in  one  year  to  one 
particular  object,  it  would  be  wrong  to  change 
if,  and  might  not  be  approved  of  by  her  Ma- 
jesty. lie  himself  felt  quite ‘wire  that  the  Queen 
would  not  be  particular  in  regard  of  its  appro- 
priation : her  Majesty’s  object  was  simply  to 
mark  her  sense  of  the  importance  of  architec- 
ture, and  was  anxious  the  medal  should  be  con- 
sidered an  object  of  ambition  by  all  classes  of 
members.  To  make  sure,  however,  an  audience 
was  asked,  and  immediately  granted  by  Prince 
Albert.  The  Prince  at  once  assented  to  the 
mode  of  appropriation  suggested  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  said  he  approved  it  highly,  observing, 
“ 1 think  you  would  do  better  not  to  fix  it  to 
any  one  object.”  The  president  said  he  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  mention  this,  and  he  trusted 
every  member  would  consider  the  royal  medal 
legitimately  within  bis  reach. 

Professor  Willis  then  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  history  and  progressive  alterations  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem, 
being,  bv  the  way,  an  amplification  of  a paper 
on  the  same  subject,  read  by  him  at  the  Royal 
Institution  last  year,  and  reported  by  us  at  the 
time.*  The  lecturer  said  the  investigation 
had  occupied  him  many  years;  it  was  not  a 
matter  that  could  at  once  be  followed  out  to 
the  end.  He  need  scarcely  say  this  building 
excited  great  interest  during  the  middle  ages. 
Apart  from  the  possibility  of  its  site  being  that 
of  the  crucifixion,  which  many  believed,  lie 
himself  for  one,  and  with  which  he  need  not 
trouble  them, it  was  very  interesting  in  an  archi- 
tectual  point  of  view.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  the  architects  of  Constantine  set  about  to 
decorate  a spot  considered  so  holy.  The  tomb 
became  the  centre  of  all  pilgrimages,  and  of 
course  the  building  there  was  extensively 
imitated  elsewhere.  His  main  reason  for 
bringing  it  before  such  a meeting  as  was  then 
assembled,  was  this, — that  he  thought  much 
might  yet  lie  discovered  as  to  the  original 
church  by  investigation;  and  as  some  there 
knew  the  spot,  and  others  would  probably  go 
to  it,  he  was  in  hopes  that  what  be  threw  out 
might  lead  them  to  examine  it  closely.  Re- 
search was  difficult  there,  indeed  almost  im- 
possible ; but  fortunate  opportunities  might, 
perhaps,  offer  themselves. 

* See  Vol  iv.,  p.  320. 


The  history  of  the  church  in  brief  was 
this : — Constantine  raised  structures  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  three  spots, — the  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  the  scene  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  that  of  the  ascension.  The 
second,  or  church  in  question,  remained  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians  in  614,  when  it 
was  destroyed.  It  was  re-erected  by  Modes- 
tus,  soon  after,  but  was  much  injured,  though 
not  destroyed,  in  637,  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  crusaders  made  considerable  additions  to 
it,  and  so  it  continued  till  1808,  when  it  was 
burnt  down,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  disguise  its  real  character. 

The  problem  was,  to  discover  what  Constan- 
tine’s architects  did  ; and  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  this  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  documentary 
evidence.  The  writings  of  the  pilgrims,  one 
as  early  as  333,  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  had  been  carefully  examined  by  him.  A 
minute  plan  of  the  present  church,  made  by 
Mr.  Scoles,  he  had  found  of  great  service. 
First  describing  the  church  as  left  by  the 
crusaders,  he  said  he  considered  the  tomb  not 
to  be  a built  structure,  as  often  supposed,  but 
a genuine  rock  sepulchre,  pared  down  and  de- 
corated externally  ; and  he  shewed  the  proba- 
bility of  this,  by  tracing  the  line  of  portions  of 
the  rock  yet  remaining  at  the  west  end  of 
the  circular  building.  About  this  the  round 
church  was  built  in  the  late  Greek  style,  like 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  others.  The 
appendage  towards  the  east,  added  by  the 
crusaders,  was  Romanesque,  resembling  many 
early  buildings  in  Europe,  and  similar  to  those 
we  call  Norman.  It  had  a semi-circular  apse 
at  the  east  end,  with  an  aisle  round  it,  and  ra- 
diating chapels. 

The  original  building,  according  to  the  pro- 
fessor’s views,  we  described  in  our  former 
notice  as  consisting  of  an  enclosure  of  columns, 
with  an  apsidal  termination  towards  the  west 
(affording  the  foundation  for  half  the  circular 
building,  afterwards  erected),  having  at  the 
opposite  extremity  a basilica,  similar  in  plan 
to  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  To  learn 
what  the  crusaders  added  and  altered,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  look  to  William  of  Tyre, 
who  is  very  clear,  and  shews  how  the  round 
church  and  court  towards  the  east,  with  other 
sacred  spots,  such  as  the  site  where  the  wood 
of  the  cross  was  discovered,  were  converted  by 
them  into  a medieval  church  of  their  own 
fashion.  In  doing  ibis  they'  exhibited  much 
cleverness.  It  should  be  remembered,  he  said, 
that  the  Knights  Hospitallers  had  the  custody 
of  the  sepulchre,  not  the  Templars  ; the  latter 
had  charge  of  the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 

For  an  account  of  the  church  raised  by  Con- 
stantine, he  of  course  went  to  Eusebius,  and 
gave  a translation  of  some  passages  in  that 
author,  who  was  more  an  encomiast  than  an 
architectural  critic,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
listened  to  sceptically.  When  Constantine 
proposed  to  commence  a house  of  prayer  on 
this  site,  he  found  there  a Temple  of  Venus; 
and  on  pulling  this  down,  discovered  the  cave. 
Eusebius  says,  that  the  walls  of  the  basilica 
were  coated  with  marbles,  the  roof  covered 
with  lead,  and  the  inner  ceiling  gilded.  He 
describes  a propyleum  to  the  east;  and  the 
lecturer  said  a Roman  gate  had  recently  been 
discovered  there,  which  lie  had  little  doubt  was 
the  very  propyleum  so  referred  to.  In  this 
basilica  the  apse  was  at  the  west  end, — it  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  the  altar  was  placed  ut 
the  east  end  of  sacred  building-.  The  cave 
then  stood  in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes, as  we  have  already  said  ; and  a passage 
in  a sermon  by  St.  Cyril,  preached  in  this 
church,  bears  out  this  opinion.  The  professor 
concluded  by  soliciting  information  from  any 
who  might  visit  the  spot. 


Curious  Project  for  Retaining  Smith- 
itkld  Market. — A scheme  is  now  on  foot 
for  excavating  beneath  the  whole  area  of 
Smithfield  market,  in  order  to  form  abattoirs. 
The  plans  are  nearly  completed,  and  we  under- 
stand will  shortly  have  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament.  A depth  of  not  less  than  25  feet 
is  talked  of,  as  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  slaughter-houses,  and  without  any 
want  of  sufficient  drainage  or  light.  The 
cattle  being  driven  into  market  during  the 
night,  will  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  and  thus 
the  projectors  think  obviate  the  main  objec- 
tion to  the  present  locality.  Mr.  Andrew 
Moseley  is  the  architect  employed. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


DRS.  REID  AND  FARADAY. 

VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

On  the  loth,  Dr.  Reid  delivered  a lecture 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Faraday’s  account  of  the  mode  of  venti- 
lation adopted  by  Mr.  Barry  in  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  reported  at  some  length 
in  our  journal.*  It  was  very  discursive  and 
very  dull,  treating  for  the  most  part  of  gene- 
ralities, as  well  understood  by  the  majority  of 
persons  present  as  by  the  lecturer,  and  did 
little,  we  should  think,  to  advance  his  cause  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  heard  him. 

He  said  that  nothing  was  attracting  so  much 
attention  at  this  moment  as  matters  sanitary  : 
all  were  becoming  alive  to  their  value,  and 
little  as  the  subject  of  ventilation,  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  inquiry,  was 
at  present  understood,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  far  our  knowledge  of  it  might  be  advanced 
through  the  number  of  minds  now  engaged 
upon  it.  The  true  foundation  for  all  progress 
was  education,  and  to  prove  that  he  had  always 
felt  the  importance  of  extending  elementary 
knowledge,  he  quoted  passages  from  evidence 
given  by  him  in  1835.  He  was  satisfied  that 
by  education,  a man's  life  might  be  lengthened, 
and  his  comforts  increased.  Elemeutary  know- 
ledge was  of  the  first  consequence.  Though 
architecture  had  been  practised  thousands  of 
years,  it  could  not  be  rendered  subservient  to 
sanitary  arrangements  till  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  had  been  investigated  and  was 
understood.  The  grand  object  was  to  unfold 
to  peer  and  peasant  elementary  knowledge,  and 
his  desire  was  to  adapt  a certain  amount  of  ele- 
mentary science  to  primary  schools.  The  Doc- 
tor then  traced  his  own  progress,  read  various 
quotations  to  show  his  views  on  ventilation, 
and  what  he  had  done  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  two  years  he  was  scarcely  out  of 
the  place  night  or  day.  While  communica- 
tions were  passing  between  himself  and  the 
government,  Faraday  was  consulted, — a very 
proper  step,  to  which  he  could  take  no  objec- 
tion, and  had  never  commented  upon.  But  since 
then,  Faraday  had  thought  fit  to  make  the 
matter  a subject  for  a lecture  in  a public  arena. 
He  considered,  therefore,  he  had  now  aright  to 
answer  it.  He  had  always  entertained  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Faraday,  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
if  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution  had 
thought  of  it,  they  would  have  sent  him  a ticket 
for  the  lecture,  as  he  had  done  to  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  As  it  was,  however,  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  over,  and  must 
therefore  take  the  published  reports  of  it  as  a 
foundation  for  his  remarks.  It  was  necessary 
to  say  that  the  plan  he  had  prepared  for  venti- 
lation of  the  House  of  Peers  was  thrown  out, 
and  another  adopted.  The  point  was,  if  it 
were  a better  one.  Before  speaking  of  it,  he 
must  advert  to  the  general  question  of  ventila- 
tion. The  grand  object  was  to  give  fresh  air 
without  draughts.  [Every  one  knows  this,  and 
nearly,  indeed,  every  thing  else  that  the  Doctor 
said  on  the  subject.  The  great  thing  is,  “ how 
to  do  it.”]  Air  may  be  made  to  move  in 
any  direction,  but  there  are  many  things  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  a building  to  pre- 
vent the  exact  result  desired.  V arious  mecha- 
nical means  may  be  used  to  produce  motion, 
hut  spontaneous  movements  should  be  made 
available  when  practicable.  He  then  made 
various  experiments,  familiar  to  all,  to  show  the 
nature  and  properties  of  air,  and  at  last  de- 
scribed in  brief  the  mode  of  ventilating  the 
Hcuse  of  Peers,  with  which  our  readers  are 
familiar.  He  might  now  be  asked  to  say  what 
he  thought  of  it.  His  reply  would  be,  that  he 
had  worked  upon  that  plan  (namely,  ventilation 
by  descending  currents),  and  claimed  it  entirely 
as  his  oivn,  although  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  architect,  having  greater  control  over  the 
arrangement  of  the  building,  had  been  able  to 
give  it  greater  advantages  than  he  could  have 
obtained  for  it.  He  agreed  that  the  plan 
was  a good  one,  but  not  the  best.  If  Mr. 
Faraday,  before  giving  his  lecture,  had  called 
upon  him,  he  might  have  seen  a model  with 
that  plan  in  operation,  which  was  made  in 
1845  and  1846.  The  arrangements  he  made  in 
the  temporary  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lord  Cardigan’s  trial,  so  long  ago  as 
1841 , would  shew  that  this  plan  was  not  un- 
known to  him  even  then,  and  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  drawings,  wherein,  he  said,  the  ascent 

* See  p.  150,  ante. 


and  descent  of  the  air  were  shewn.  He  would 
not  assert  that  these  drawings  had  been  seen 
by  Mr.  Barry,  hut  the  model  referred  to  had 
been  examined  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons, and  could  hardly  be  unknown  to  the 
architect.  The  Doctor  then  exhibited  va- 
rious experiments  with  this  model,  shew- 
ing the  power  of  driving  in  air,  either  from 
the  top  or  the  bottom,  a power  which 
we  apprehend  was  perfectly  well  understood 
long  prior  to  the  advent  of  either  the 
learned  Doctor  or  the  excellent  architect. 
The  theory  of  ventilation  has  long  been  tole- 
rably well  comprehended  ; it  is  just  the  appli- 
cation of  it  that  is  the  difficulty. 

The  lecturer,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse,  commented  on  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  he  termed  them,  of  various  journals, 
and  hinted,  if  we  understood  rightly,  at  legal 
proceedings  against  the  referees  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  him  and  Mr.  Barry, 
namely,  Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Hardwick, 
and  Professor  Graham. 


DECORATIONS  AT  IRONMONGERS’ 
HALL. 

The  large  room  in  Ironmongers’  Hall, 
Fenchurch-street,  which  is  70  feet  long, 
30  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  has  been 
decorated  recently  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  Rathbone-place,  in  the  Elizabethan  man- 
ner, by  means  of  papier  macM,  colour,  and 
gilding.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and  divided 
into  panels  by  massive  ornamented  beams, 
something  like  the  well-known  ceiling  at 
Audley  End.  The  entrance-door  has  Ionic 
columns,  the  fire-place  caryatides,  and  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  an  ornate  gallery,  all 
made  to  look  like  oak.  The  total  amount  of 
the  contract  was  1,563/.  The  character  is 
well  preserved  throughout. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  London  com- 
panies spend  part  of  their  surplus  funds  in  the 
encouragement  of  art,  by  commissioning  some 
of  our  artists  to  adorn  their  walls.  Cannot  the 
Ironmongers  (being  men  of  metal)  be  induced 
to  set  an  example  ? They  would  find  it  a good 
investment, — perhaps  a main-stay  and  support 
for  the  company  in  future  times. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT  NOW  A NATIONAL 
QUESTION. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
credit  to  ourselves  for  what  a numerous  and 
influential  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  has 
already,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  accorded 
to  us,  namely,  a faithful  and  impartial  leader- 
ship of  public  opinion  towards  that  complete 
exposure  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the  statistics 
and  the  economics  of  the  gas  question,  for  which 
we  were  in  turn  indebted  chiefly  to  materials 
gleaned  from  the  provincial  press,  from  reports 
of  the  Government  surveyors,  and  from  other 
sources,  whence  a careful  digestion  and  compa- 
rison, by  correlation  and  contrast,  clearly  esta- 
blished the  generally  excessive  profits  and  mis- 
management of  some  of  the  old  companies.  To 
the  Guardian GasCompanyofLiverpool  inespe- 
cial  were  we  indebted  for  some  of  our  sharpest 
weapons  ; and  the  progress  of  the  movement  at 
Liverpool  accordingly  merited,  and  has  re- 
ceived, a considerable  share  of  our  attention. 
“ Glancing  over  a highly  scientific  work  pub- 
lished in  London,”  says  the  Liverpool  Weekly 
Ncivs , “and  which  is  quoted  as  an  authority 
by  all  classes,  we  observe  the  editor  has  made 
the  labours  of  the  Guardian  Gas  Company  the 
foundation  of  a rigid  inquiry  into  the  whole 
principle  on  which  the  manufacture  and  supply 
of  gas  has  been  and  ought  to  be  governed,  and 
that  his  appeal  has  been  responded  to,  as  stated 
by  himself,  by  at  least  half  a hundred  of  the 
provincial  press  of  the  kingdom.  The  subject 
has  been  taken  up  on  principle,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  so  talented  a publication  as  The  Builder 
is  allowed  to  be,  should  take  the  lead  among 
the  London  press.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  been  instrumental,  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  important  inquiry,  in  fixing  public  atten- 
tion on  it.  As  the  editor  of  that  publication 
remarks  : — ‘ It  is  quite  clear  that  dust  has  been 
already  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  public  far 
too  long  for  patient  endurance.’  Nor  has  the 
notice  of  this  important  subject  been  confined 
to  newspapers  and  provincial  communities  : 
the  matter  has  now  become  of  national  interest, 
and,  therefore , is  to  receive  national  attention. 
* * * Parliament  will  take  up  the  subject, 


and  monopolists  in  gas,  as  in  corn,  must  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  a stern  necessity.  London 
trembles,  for  there  the  strong-hold  of  gas  mono- 
poly is.  It  is  there  where  the  union  is  concen- 
trated and  represented .” 

Yes,  the  metropolitan  strong-hold  of  gas 
monopoly  does  indeed  tremble  ; and  a some- 
what striking  proof  that  it  does  so,  has  been 
manifested  even  since  our  Liverpool  contem- 
porary penned  the  able  article  whence  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  extracted.  The  alarum 
has  been  rung,  and  forthwith  issues  out  a new 
defender  of  abuses,  a Gas  Gazette,  an  open 
and  undisguised  monopolist,  who,  militant  in 
favour  of  the  public  plunder,  ventures  only 
to  appeal  to  “an  enlightened  public”  itself  in 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  in  the  modest 
little  closing  paragraph — the  “Q”  in  the 
corner — of  an  elaborate,  and  by  no  means 
brief  prospectus,  because  it  would  be  “ wanting 
in  respect  to  that  public”  to  “conclude  this 
prospectus  without”  the  slightest  recognition 
of  their  existence ; although,  of  course,  the 
monopolist  who  proposes,  in  the  outset  of  his 
campaign,  to  introduce  his  subject  to  the 
proper  quarter  by  “ sending  the  first  eight 
numbers  of  the  Gas  Gazette  to  every  gas  com- 
pany he  is  acquainted  with,  unless  he  be  ex- 
pressly requested  not  to  do  so,”  has  not  the 
confidence  to  look  to  that  public  for  support 
even  while  he  pro  forma  “ventures  ” to  “re- 
spectfully solicit  subscribers.” 

Perhaps  the  pith  of  any  thing  like  fair  and 
impartial  argument  or  axiom  in  favour  of  mo- 
nopoly in  this  notable  prospectus,  and  the  only 
portion  of  it  to  which  we  need  particularly  to  refer 
at  present,  is  contained  in  the  declaration  that 
“ had  such  a publication  as  the  Gas  Gazette  is 
proposed  to  be  been,  in  existence  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  idea  that  gas  can  in  any 
one  town  or  locality  be  permanently  supplied 
at  a cheaper  rate  by  two  companies  than  by 
one,  would  long  ago  have  been  regarded  as  an 
absurdity  too  gross  to  be  entertained  by  any 
person  possessing  common  sense.” 

Now  that  one  company  coidd  or  can  per- 
manently supply  gas  to  any  one  town  or  lo- 
cality at  a cheaper  rate  than  two,  it  requires 
very  little  common  sense  to  perceive;  but 
surely  the  monopolists  must  think  their  oppo- 
nents possessed  of  very  little  of  that  useful 
commodity,  indeed,  if  they  imagine  them  to  be 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  what  can 
be  done  and  what  has  been  done,  is  being  done, 
or  still  will  be  done  by  old  companies,  wher- 
ever they  are  allowed  to  monopolize  the  sale 
of  gas;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
anti-monopolists  do  not  give  their  opponents 
full  credit  for  the  possession  of  much  more 
common  sense  than  that  which  shines  forth 
out  of  such  a gross  attempt  at  humbug. 

Since  one  company  can  do  so  much  more 
then  two,  towards  the  cheapening  of  gas,  the 
more  incumbent  is  it  on  that  one  to  do  what  it 
can  do  in  this  respect,  and  the  more  disgraceful 
is  the  fact  that  it  had  almost  uniformly  persisted 
in  plundering  the  public  to  an  enormous  extent 
until  compelled  by  sheer  competition,  as  such 
companies  have  of  late  so  often  been,  to  reduce 
their  charges  to  a more  just  and  reasonable 
standard.  The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  now 
maintained  are  numerous  ; but  we  shall  only 
evidence  two  notorious  instances,  which, 
though  already  exposed  by  us  and  others  to 
public  reprobation,  still  stand  altogether  uncon- 
tradicted and  unpulliated.  Witness,  we  repeat, 
the  fruits  of  monopoly  and  of  competition  at 
North  Shields,  where  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners desired  to  moderate  the  enormity  of 
the  monopolist  company’s  charges  by  a reduc- 
tion from  52s.  to  45s.  per  street  lamp.  The 
one  company,  who  could  afFord  to  charge  so 
much  lower  than  two  could,  impudently  and 
falsely  maintained  that  ‘ 45s.  could  not  possibly 
pay.’  And  yet,  by  virtue  of  competition  alone, 
the  charges  for  supplying  these  very  lamps  with, 
gas  of  the  best  quality,  were  reduced  not  merely 
to  45s.,  not  merely  to  35s.,  nay,  not  merely  to 
25s.,  but  down  all  the  way  to  17s.  ! while  even 
on  that  price  the  shareholders  divided  3 per 
cent,  in  the  very  first  year,  5 per  cent,  in  the 
second,  and  a continuance  of  prosperity  there- 
after. Again,  the  Liverpool  Guardian  Ga3 
Company  compelled  the  old  establishments  at 
Liverpool  to  reduce  their  charges  from  78- 
down  to  4s.  6d.,  and  yet  these  very  companies 
are  solvent  as  ever;  although  deprived  of 
35,000/.  a yeai"  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  competition, and  competition  alone, 
compelled  them  to  make.  Undoubtedly,  as 
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we  have  ere  now  said,  “ fair  competition  ” may 
resolve  itself,  in  some  cases,  into  “ ruinous 
competition  but  we  are  probably  a far  way 
off  a result  so  every  way  unprofitable  to  all. 
Were  the  old  or  solitary  companies,  however, 
compelled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  reduce 
their  charges  to  such  a minimum  as  they  can 
afford,  or  as  fair  competition  would  compel 
them  to  afford,  then  certainly  we  should  expect 
not  only  such  a reduction,  but  all  that  additional 
benefit  which  the  monopolists  admit  that  one 
company  has  it  in  its  power  to  confer  on  a 
town  beyond  what  two  or  more  can  fairly 
afford.  It  is  therefore  most  disgraceful,  we 
repeat,  that  monopolists  or  solitary  companies 
which  can  do  so  much  for  the  public  benefit, 
have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do  so  little,  com- 
pelling wasteful  competition,  from  which  the 
public  must  ever  be  the  either  positive  or 
negative  sufferers,  even  while  diminishing  a 
greater  evil  by  the  institution  of  a less. 

With  the  authority  already  quoted,  and  with 
reference  to  the  whole  series  of  our  articles 
on  the  gas  movement,  we  may  conclude  by 
saying,  that  “in  our  desire  to  have  the  ques- 
tion clearly  understood,  we  have  dwelt  on  local 
facts;  hut  that  these  facts  will  no  doubt  be 
found  of  general  application,  and  therefore  may 
be  of  use  in  fixing  the  attention  of  all  the  towns 
in  the  kingdom  on  the  present  movement.  Let 
each  community  investigate  the  subject  of  cost 
of  gas,  the  management  of  the  works  in  their 
localities,  rates  of  dividend  paid  on  stock  of  the 
company,  who  are  the  parties  interested,  and 
all  particulars  bearing  on  one  and  all  of  these 
points,  and  they  will  find  much  which  it  will 
interest  them  to  know.  Hoivever  poiverful 
the  old  gas  companies  throughout  the  kingdom 
(ire , the  day  of  reckoning  has  now  come , and 
they  must  render  an  account.  Every  consti- 
tuency in  the  kingdom  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  position  of  the  gas  investigation, 
and  urge  on  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  sifted  and  justice  done,  that  the 
principle  of  cheap  gas  may  be  fully  and  finally 
recognised  and  established,  and  that  there  may 
once  for  all  he  an  end  put  to  one  of  the 
most  abominable  monopolies  and  means  of 
extortion  with  which  this  country  has  been  or 
is  inflicted.” 


AGRICULTURAL  USES  OF  GAS,  LIME,  Ac. 

A sma  i, i,  pamphlet  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  on  the  application  of  the 
gas  lime,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  tar,  obtained 
from  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  These  articles  are  by  many 
considered  as  mere  refuse  (as  is  at  present  the 
case  with  our  sewage  matter),  whereas  they 
may  be,  and  in  some  few  cases  are,  applied  to 
agricultural  and  other  purposes,  with  benefit 
to  the  gas  maker,  the  farmer,  and  the  public. 
Probably,  in  well-regulated  gas-works,  not  a 
single  article  need  be  wasted.  The  clinkered 
fire- brickwork  of  the  benches  and  the  burnt- 
out  retorts  might  also  find  a market.  The 
former  might  be  used  for  building  rough  walls, 
as  the  clinkers  from  the  brick-fields  are  occa- 
sionally used;  or  it  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
foundation  for  roads,  &c. ; and  the  latter,  if  of 
clay,  might  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose  ; or 
if  of  iron,  would  of  course  always  fetch  its  value. 

If  judicious  economy  were  the  order  of  the 
day  in  our  gas-works,  ‘the  price  of  gas  might 
be  everywhere  materially  reduced,  and  some- 
thing might  be  spared  for  the  establishment, 
on  a small  scale,  of  baths  and  dressing-rooms 
for  the  workmen.  B.  A. 


Masonry  in  the  Tempi, e Church. — 
Sir  : relative  to  a statement  by  Mr.  Malcott, 
in  your  journal  of  May  8th,  under  the  head  of 
“ Ironwork  in  masonry,”  that  iron  cramps,  &c., 
were  not  used  in  the  bell  turret  of  the  Temple 
Church,  1 think  it  necessary  to  say,  lest  the 
above  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the 
benchers  conversant  with  Mr.  Malcott’s  bills, 
certified  by  me,  before  reaching  the  architects, 
where  iron  cramps  were  always  charged, — that 
this  is  not  correct.  Lon  (dove-tail)  cramps 
were  used,  but  they  were  enveloped  in  thin 
sheet  copper  (welded),  and  run  with  lead.  The 
joints  were  of  the  ordinary  character  used  in  all 
properly- constructed  spires,  namely,  saddle 
joints  : iron  cramps  were  inserted  in  every 
joint,  and  in  no  one  instance  were  they  omitted. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Knight. 

Architect’s  office,  New  Terminus,  Liverpool. 


BUILDING  NEAR  DANGEROUS 
MANUFACTORIES. 

We  have  received  a long  letter  from 
Mr.  Boulanger,  contradicting  statements  in 
Mr.  Sugden’s  letter,  printed  in  our  last,  and 
confirming  the  general  accuracy  of  our  report. 
On  the  ground  of  “ courtesy  to  foreigners,” 
he  claims  the  insertion,  at  all  events,  of  part 
of  it,  and  we  can  scarcely  refuse  it.  We  can- 
not promise  space  for  any  thing  further  on  the 
subject. 

“Mr.  Sugden’s  assertion  about  having  apprised 
the  district  surveyor  that  I had  14  years  more 
to  stay,  has  been  sufficiently  contradicted  by 
the  emphatic  affirmation  of  that  gentleman 
before  the  official  referees,  and  the  magistrate 
of  Southwark,  that,  on  the  contrary,  lie  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Sugden  that  my  time  being 
expired,  he  would  pull  my  premises  down  in  a 
month,  or  two,  so  as  to  form  a continuous 
street. 

The  story  about  my  having  been  offered 
<£400  by  parties  to  conduct  my  case,  if  meant 
to  convey  a slanderous  intent,  is  disposed  of 
by  the  respectability  of  the  firm  I have  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Sugden  speaks  next  of  his  great  surprise 
at  having  received,  on  the  12th  ult.,  summonses 
to  appear  at  the  police  court  of  Southwark  on 
the  15th,  believing  that  be  was  perfectly  right 
in  respect  of  his  buildings ! Could  he  have 
forgotten  that  on  the  31st  January,  before  those 
houses  were  roofed  in,  and  four  hardly  begun, 
he  appeared  as  defendant  before  the  official 
referees?  His  meeting  them  on  the  ground 
on  the  8th  February,  when  they  had  the  ground 
measured,  my  premises  and  drying  sioves  ex- 
amined ? and  by  adjournment  to  Mr.  Hesketh’s 
offices,  where  the  case  was  heard,  and  the  facts 
proved  by  sworn  and  competent  witnesses, 
whom  he  cross-examined  ? and  that  there  and 
then  he  examined  in  his  behalf  Stevens,  his 
carpenter,  who  received  such  severe  rebuke 
from  the  official  referees  for  bis  indecorous 
way  of  giving  his  evidence  ? Has  he  foi  gotten 
fiis  subsequent  appearance  before  the  official 
referees,  their  awaid  in  my  favour,  and  that  to 
Mr.  Hesketh  against  the  sixteen  houses  by  him 
built,  as  being  too  glaring  an  infringement  of 
the  new  Buildings  Act? 

But  the  real  facts  of  -the  case  are  kept  back. 
After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Keasley,  a new  street 
being  in  contemplation,  I was  threatened  to  be 
walled  in  if  I did  not  remove.  I offered  Mr. 
G.  Foster  to  do  so  upon  payment  of  a moderate 
compensation,  which  might  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, as  I could  then  have  found  another 
spot  where  to  build  stoves,  which  is  not 
now  the  case.  My  proposition  was  termed  an 
absurdity.  Several  applications  for  the  ground 
to  build  upon  were  made ; but  when  it  was 
found  that  I should  have  to  be  ejected  apy  how, 
none  hut  Mr.  Sugden  was  found  to  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt  it.  All  sorts  of  schemes, 
and  traps,  were  laid  for  me  to  give  in.  In  the 
meantime,  annoyances  of  all  kind  were  resorted 
to.'  ’ 

The  following  article  relates  to  the  same 
proceedings. 


RECOVERY  OF  FEES  BY  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Hesketh,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  Bermondsey,  appeared  before 
the  presiding  magistrate  (Mr.  Cottingham),  at 
the  Southwark  police  office,  to  obtain  his 
authority  to  enforce  the  payment  of  certain 
fees  and  expenses,  incurred  in  obtaining  an 
award  of  I he  official  referees  on  an  information 
laid  by  Mr.  Hesketh  against  Mr.  Sugden,  for 
constructing  houses  in  Alice-street,  Bermond- 
sey, such  bouses  being  built  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Cottingham  said,  having  carefully  looked 
through  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  call  upon  Mr.  Sugden  to  pay  the  costs 
that  had  been  incurred,  as  the  words  of  the 
clauso  upon  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act 
were  the  strongest  that  could  possibly  be  used. 
His  duty  was  simply  ministerial,  for  upon  proof 
of  the  award,  and  that  the  money  was  still  un- 
paid, by  the  107th  clause  of  the'  Act,  he  had 
no  discretion.  If  his  decision  was  wrong,  of 
course  the  parties  had  their  redress  in  another 
quarter. 

Mr,  Drew,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Sugden, 
said  the  matter  ought  not  to  have  been  entered 
into  at  all  by  the  official  referees.  Mr. 
Cottingham  remarked,  that  they  were  shut  out 
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from  this  sort  of  defence  by  appearing  to  the  after 
proceedings.  Mr.  Sugden  said  that  he  pro- 
tested against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  official 
referees.  Mr.  Cottingham. — Did  you  not  stay 
in  the  room  while  the  evidence  was  given? 
Mr.  Hesketh  could  prove  that  Mr.  Sugden  on 
that  occasion  gave  evidence  in  his  (Mr.  Hes- 
keth’s) case.  Mr.  Sugden  required  that  Mr. 
Hesketh  might  he  sworn  to  that  fact.  Upon 
being  sworn,  Mr.  Hesketh  repeated  his  assertion 
that  Mr.  Sugden  did  give  evidence  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Sugden  said,  that  he  protested 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  official  referees, 
but  his  protest  had  not  been  received. 

Mr.  Cottingham  repeated  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  award.  His 
duty  was  simply  ministerial,  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs.  If  the  official  referees  had 
made  their  award  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sugden’s 
protest,  they  might  perhaps  have  done  wrong, 
which  it  would  be  for  them  to  answer  here- 
after. 

Mr.  Drew  then  took  an  objection,  that  ex- 
penses for  “ work  clone  ” could  not  be  charged 
under  the  section  for  fees. 

Mr.  Cottingham. — Certainly  they  can.  As 
to  the  award,  it  is  perfectly  good  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  if  it  is  improperly  made,  it  may  easily 
be  set  aside.  If  you  can  prove  that  some  col- 
lusiou  has  taken  place  between  the  parties,  the 
award  may  be  set  aside  ; but  unless  you  do  that, 
the  award  must  stand.  The  official  referees 
have  been  appointed  by  Parliament  to  take 
these  matters  into  consideration,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  they  will  take  them  out  of  their 
hands,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  magis- 
trates, who,  of  course,  can  know  very  little 
about  the  construction  of  streets  and  alleys. 
He  would  make  out  the  order  for  the  payment 
pf  the  costs;  but  the  warrant  might  remain 
unexecuted  in  the  office  for  a week,  to  allow 
the  defendant  to  offer  any  terms  in  the  mean- 
time. 


CONDITION  OF  CLERKENWELL. 

A report  from  a committee  of  the  Clerken- 
well  Paving  Commissioners,  appointed  to  view 
the  condition  of  such  buildings  as  might  seem 
to  be  in  a dangerous  state,  direct  the  attention 
of  the  district  surveyor  thereto,  and  to  take 
other  measures  for  the  public  safety,  lias  just 
been  printed.  The  state  of  some  of  the  courts 
reported  on  is  frightful.  The  chief  result  at 
present  has  beenthe  deliveringof  twenty  notices 
to  owners  of  ruinous  buildings.  In  concluding 
the  report,  the  committee  say,  they  “ feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  unless  some  legislative  measure  be 
passed  for  the  removal  of  the  confined,  damp, 
and  unhealthy  courts  and  alleys  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  they  will  doubtless  long  continue 
to  remain  as  pest-houses,  spreading  disease 
among  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  as  on 
inquiry  it  appears  that  no  law  at  present  exists 
which  would  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  such 
courts  and  alleys  by  the  owners  thereof,  in  con- 
sequence of  dilapidation,  &c.;  and  while  the 
law  prohibits  the  building  of  such  places  in 
localities  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  it 
appears  to  be  inoperative  as  regards  the  places 
built  before  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  however  unhealthy  the  locality 
may  be,  arising  from  its  confined  situation, 
and  total  abstinence  of  all  means  of  ventilation 
and  drainage. 


Monument  to  Caxton. — Press  of  matter 
led  us  la«t  week  to  postpone  the  insertion  of  a 
proposal  to  erect  a monument  in  Westminster 
to  Caxton,  submitted  to  Lord  Morpeth  by  the 
Rev.  II.  II.  Mihrtan,  and  by  this  time  it  has 
probably  reached  the  majority  of  our  readers 
through  other  channels.  It  is  certain  that  the 
printing-press  in  England  commenced  its  ope- 
rations within  the  precincts  or  sanctuary  of 
the  abbey.  The  reverend  gentleman  suggests 
for  this  monument,  that  “ the  open  space,  at  the 
end  of  the  new  Victoria-street,  in  front  of  the 
abbey,  would  be  admirably  suited.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  monument  might  be  this.  A 
fountain  (of  living  water)  by  day,  out  of  which 
should  arise  a tall  pillar,  obelisk,  or  cluster  of 
Gothic  pinnacles,  for  light  by  night ; the  dif- 
fusion of  light  being  the  fit  and  intelligible 
symbol  for  the  invention  of  printing.”  A large 
sum  might  speedily  be  raised  for  this  purpose, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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TIIE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  DESIGNS. 

The  designs  in  the  Gothic  style,  two  only, 
which  were  submitted  in  the  late  competition, 
scarcely  received  that  consideration  from  con- 
temporaries to  which  their  merits,  as  works  of 
art,  entitled  them.  To  justify  our  previous 
commendation,  we  give  in  our  present  number 
a perspective  view  of  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr. 
George  Truefitt.  We  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  be  understood  from  this  as  pointing  it  out 
as  one  which  should  have  been  selected. 
Such  is  not  by  any  means  our  object  or  desire. 
We  have  engraved  it  as  well  because  it  is  a 
clever  adaptation  of  Gothic  to  street  architec- 
ture, as  to  afford  deserved  encouragement  to  a 
young  and  rising  artist. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Town  Halls  of  Bel- 
gium are  the  models  on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Club 
towards  carrying  out  the  intention  stated  in 
our  last. 


THE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PRIZE 
PAINTINGS. 

We  said  some  time  ago  that  we  viewed  with 
distrust  the  whole  proceedings  connected  with 
this  much  talked  of  competition.  So  far  from 
this  distrust  being  lessened,  it  is  materially 
increased,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
the  result  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  our  pre- 
sentiment, The  system  of  puffing,  billing,  and 
advertising  adopted  with  the  view  of  tempting 
the  public  to  pay  their  shillings  for  a sight  of 
the  works  submitted,  shews  clearly,  as  we  ven- 
tured to  think,  the  character  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  artists  were 
themselves  to  point  out  the  five  best  pictures, 
from  which  the  proprietor  was  to  select  the 
one  best  entitled  to  the  award.  The  first  part 
of  this  has  been  done,  not  wholly  satisfactorily  ; 
and  the  following  are  the  selected  five,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  namely,  — Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Scolt,  Mr.  Sebbers,  Mr.  John  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Ziegler. 

The  voting,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
artists,  was  not  very  creditable  to  them,  and 
the  omission  of  Mr.  Fisk  from  the  list,  although 
his  picture  is  far  from  satisfying  us,  is  a mani- 
fest injustice.  The  chosen  pictures,  oddly 
enough,  are  numbered  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9;  that 
is,  the  artists  have  taken  every  other  one  as 
they  hung  in  the  gallery. 

The  ultimate  selection  has  now  to  be  made, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proprietor  will 
see  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  opinion 
from  some  impartial  professional  men,  before 
coming  to  a decision.  Our  own  opinion,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Wood’s  work,  is  confirmed  by 
consideration. 

Western  .Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution.— On  Monday  evening,  a paper  was 
read  at  this  Institution  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mill,  C.E„ 
on  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
manufacture  of  gas  for  illumination.  The 
paper  commenced  by  a reference  to  the  earliest 
records  of  the  existence  of  inflammable  air, 
and  after  touching  slightly  upon  the  difficulties 
of  its  introduction  to  public  use,  and  the  im- 
perfections attendant  upon  its  manufacture, 
proceeded  to  notice  the  various  improvements 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted. 
This  department  of  the  subject  was  very  fully 
illustrated  by  a series  of  diagrams,  showing 
the  forms,  arrangement,  and  action  of  the 
various  “ machinery  ” of  a gas-works,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  coal  into  the  retorts,  to 
the  flow  of  the  gas  into  the  meters  of  the  con- 
sumers. A discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  which  elicited  much  practical  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  Monday  even. 
i»g  meetings  at  this  institution,  some  of  which 
we  have  before  noticed  in  our  columns,  are 
realizing  for  it  a title  which  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  viz.,  that  of  a “Scientific”  as  well 
as  a “ Literary”  institution.  We  feel  bound 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  committee  in 
this  respect,  as  those  efforts  most  materially 
tend  to  a more  general  diffusion  of  really 
practical  information  in  modern  science,  art, 
and  manufacture.  A dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  is  talked  of,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  well  attended. 


CURIOUS  WINDOW  FROM  LA  HAUSSAYE, 
BRITTANY. 

The  curious  window  here  represented  i6  in 
the  church  at  La  Haussaye,  a small  village  near 
Pontivy  in  Brittany.  Its  stone  work  is  of  the 
granite  with  which  most  of  the  churches  of 
that  country  are  constructed,  and  in  which 
may  he  cited  as  examples  of  excellent  execu- 
tion— although  in  so  rebellious  a material  as 
granite — the  clustered  piers  and  isolated  vault- 
ing shafts  of  the  cathedral  at  Dol  (a  building 
similar  in  style  to  Salisbury  Cathedral),  and 
the  very  beautiful  capitals  of  the  shafts  around 
the  cloisters  of  the  abbey  on  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel. 

This  window  is  dated  mcccgxxxv.,  and  the 
form  of  its  tracery  is  not  uncommon  in  Western 
France.  It  occurs  also,  but  in  composition, 
in  the  large  windows  of  Orleans  Cathedral, 
where,  however,  it  is  of  much  later  date. 

W.  Bromet. 


THE  GOTHIC  STYLE,  A DEVELOPMENT 
FROM  TIIE  ROMANESQUE.* 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  u phenome- 
non, of  which  the  results  alone  are  now  fami- 
liar to  our  minds  and  perceptible  to  our  senses, 
there  is  a singular  tendency  to  overlook  that 
which  ought  first  to  he  taken  into  account,  the 
natural  workings  and  efforts  of  a nascent  art, 
and  to  dive  deeply  into  the  mystic  regions  of 
symbolism  and  ‘sacramentality;’  in  other 
words,  to  rest  upon  far-fetched  speculations, 
rather  than  upon  inductions  from  simple  and 
common-place  facts.  * * . * 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  : 

1.  That  those  buildings  only  are  called 
Gothic  which  involve  either  pointed  arches,  or 
the  vertical  principles  which  were  undoubtedly 
suggested  by  them  ; that  these  cannot  gene- 
rally be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 


middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  in 
our  country,  they  very  rarely  appeared  until 
towards  its  close. 

2.  That  the  buildings  which  were  erected 
previously  to  this  date,  are  all  more  or  less  of 
a degenerate  classical  style  called  Romanesque , 
of  which  the  Norman  is  the  principal  variety 
known  in  England. 

3.  That  the  leading  features  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture consist  in  upward  or  vertical  ten- 
dencies ; while  those  of  the  other  consist  either 
directly  in  the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines, 
or  indirectly  in  the  subordination  of  the  ver- 
tical. 

4.  That  although  the  one  principle  is  ex- 
actly opposed  to  the  other,  nevertheless  the 
Gothic  style  arose  directly  out  of  the  Roman- 
esque or  Norman,  by  a perceptible  process 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to 
trace. 

To  some  it  may  appear  to  be  a prim  a facie 
difficulty,  that  such  contrariety  should  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  two  kindred 
and  consecutive  styles.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
more  wonderful  than  the  results  we  frequently 
see  produced  by  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  : as  when  an  ultra-Protestant  becomes  a 
Catholic  ; a hitter  enemy  a warm  friend  ; a 
violent  radical  u strenuous  conservative  ; and 
so  forth.  In  all  these,  and  a hundred  other 
cases  of  the  like  kind,  not  only  does  the  one 
feeling  eventually  become  dominant,  to  the 
total  surrendering  of  the  other,  but  the  one  is 
generally  produced  directly  out  of  the  other. 
A tendency,  a modification,  a relaxation  in  the 
one  habit  or  impulse,  often  grows  into  a deve- 
lopment or  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  And  when  we  have  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  change,  the  earliest  symptom 
of  giving  up  the  old  principle,  we  look  into  the 
cause  of  the  departure;  and  if  we  find  it  per- 
manent, increasing,  still  urgent  in  its  nature 
and  demands,  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  will 
lead  on  the  tendency,  and  the  tendency  will 
follow  it,  to  its  legitimate  results ; even  to  a 
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final  overthrow  and  rejection  of  the  former 
method. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  preliminary  state- 
ment does  not  seem  dull,  pedantic,  or  unmean- 
ing ; because  it  really  involves  the  whole  secret, 
if  secret  there  be,  of  the  formation  of  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Romanesque  carried  out  its 
stubborn  system  of  horizontality  for  many, 
many  centuries, — in  the  Basilican,  the  Byzan- 
tine, the  Norman  styles, — until  at  length,  some 
time  in  the  twelfth,  a tendency  to  relax  it  was 
thrown  in, — perhaps  by  accident,  perhaps 
forced  by  circumstances,  — but  certainly  ac- 
knowledged, accepted,  and  acted  upon  ; the 
motive  being,  not  the  discovery  of  the  pointed 
arch, — nothing  can  be  a greater  mistake  than 
to  imagine  this, — but  the  discovery  of  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  pointed  form  to  the  requirements, 
the  now  urgent  requirements,  of  an  enlarged 
system  of  church  architecture.  * * 

The  application,  therefore,  of  a feature 
which  had  been  not  only  known,  but  actually 
in  occasional  use,  for  centuries,  the  pointed 
arch,  was  the  real  era  of  the  invention,  or 
rather  the  development,  of  the  gothic  style. 
How  its  application  was  first  perceived,  it  is 
very  curious  and  instructive  to  observe* 

The  ancient  church  architects  possessed  an 
extraordinary  sagacity'  in  seizing  upon  a good 
idea,  seeing  through  its  capabilities,  and  fear- 
lessly carrying  it  out  to  its  legitimate  results, 
however  far  it  might  lead  them.  They  did 
not  care  how  exorbitantits  demands  might  be  ; 
if  it  was  a good  idea,  and  would  stand  the 
working  out,  they  let  it  have  its  way,  and  made 
the  most  reckless  concessions  to  its  necessities. 
They  overturned  a whole  primary  principle  ; 
surrendered  every  prejudice,  every  radical  pro- 
pensity, every  cherished  idea,  to  humour  it,  and 
to  satisfy  its  extravagant  caprices.  They  knew 
its  merits,  and  foresaw  that  they  should  get 
right  in  the  end  by  following  it  out,  even  though 
a good  many  difficulties,  some  bungling  experi- 
ments, and  occasional  failures,  were  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  process. 

So  with  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch.  It 
was  like  inserting  a wedge  into  a crevice, 
which  must  end  in  the  disruption  of  the  mass, 
while  yet  the  conscious  workman  still  plies  the 
hammer  to  drive  it  more  and  more  home. 

The  gothic  style  commences  with  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Transition  period  ; an  in- 
termediate point,  which  is  justly  considered  to 
involve  almost  the  only  sudden  change  in  the 
whole  history  of  a strictly  progressive  art, 
from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  existence.  Sudden 
it  certainly  must  be  called,  because  the  entire 
duration  of  the  mixed  style,  from  the  first  in- 
fringement of  the  Romanesque  to  the  final 
establishment  of  the  pointed  principle,  was 
only  for  about  thirty  years,  at  the  utmost.  It 
was  the  critical  point  at  which  the  art  took  a 
new  turn,  and  made  a mighty  effort ; and  after 
a thirty  years’  struggle  gained  a complete,  a 
glorious,  a decisive  victory.  A style  truly 
original,  and  hitherto  totally  unknown,  was 
thus  produced,  and  even  fully  matured,  within 
the  limits  of  that  very  brief  but  very  active 
period  of  church  building.  In  1170,  the  Nor- 
man tower  and  western  transepts  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral were  in  course  of  erection  ; in  1180,  the 
Norman  Galilee  porch  at  Durham  was  built; 
in  1202,  the  eastern  parts  of  Winchester  ; and 
in  1215-,  the  western  porch  of  Ely  Cathedral 
were  completed,  both  of  the  most  perfect  and 
well  developed  pointed  style.  And  yet,  in 
1138,  the  abbey  church  of  Buildwas,  Salop, 
which  is  early  Norman  work  with  pointed 
arches,  was  finished.  How  can  we  reasonably 
argue  that  the  discovery  of  the  pointed  arch 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  gothic  stylp,  when 
the  Romanesque  was  still  prevalent  in  England 
for  nearly  half  a century  after  that  feature  had 
been  fairly  introduced  into  the  architecture  of 
the  country  ? 

If  we  consider  carefully  the  real  differences 
between  Norman  architecture  with  the  semi- 
circular arch,  and  the  same  with  the  general 
or  partial  use  of  the  pointed,  commonly  called 
semi-Norman,  or  Transition,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  notice  the  following  facts,  which  we  will 
afterwards  briefly  follow  out  to  their  results  in 
the  complete  gothic  styles: — 

1.  That  there  is  not  any  essential  or  radical 
difference  in  respect  of  detail,  but  only  such  as 
consists  in  modification.  For  the  ornaments, 
mouldings,  capitals,  and  columns,  arcades  and 
pilasters,  are  often  actually  identical  in  both 
styles ; and  are  certainly  never  so  materially 


different  as  alone  to  constitute  a new  kind  of 
architecture. 

2.  That  the  proportions  were  more  altered 
than  the  details  in  the  progress  of  the  change 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed  style;  as  by  a 
manifest  elongation,  increased  lightness,  and 
subdivision  of  parts,  by  which  the  Romanesque 
was  gradually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
pointed  arch,  when  the  due  time  for  its  adoption 
arrived. 

3.  That  the  intermixture,  or  accidental  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  pointed  arches  with  semi- 
circular, does  not  so  far  change  the  character 
of  a Romanesque  building,  as  to  attach  to  it 
the  distinctive  character  of  gothic.  For  in- 
stance, the  naves  of  Fountains,  of  Buildwas 
and  Malmesbury  Abbeys,  and  of  the  Temple 
Church,  have  pointed  arches,  for  the  most 
part  springing  from  pure  Norman  columns,  and 
immediately  surmounted  by  purely  Norman 
semi-circular  arches,  either  in  the  triforium  or 
clerestory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nave  of 
Oxford  Cathedral  has  semi-circular  nave- 
arches,  and  early  pointed  clerestory  windows. 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  St.  Cross  Hospital, 
Hampshire,  have  also  pointed  nave-arches, 
with  all  the  main  features  of  Romanesque 
work,  and  little  or  nothing  of  gothic  character 
about  them. 

4.  That  the  immediate  result  of  pointing  an 
arch  is  to  give  a much  greater  height  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  between  its  two  piers 
or  columns,  than  would  be  obtained  by  a semi- 
circular arch,  borne  by  the  same  supporting 
masses. 

5.  That  in  attempting  to  gain  the  same  lofty 
effects,  the  late  Romanesque  builders,  as  we 
know  from  documents  and  existing  vestiges, 
uniformly  heightened  their  columns  by  adding 
to  or  rebuilding  the  earlier  ones ; by  which 
means  the  relative  proportion  between  the  arch 
and  its  pier  was  frequently  sacrificed. 

6.  That  the  breaking  up  of  solid  and  heavy 
masses  into  parts,  by  distributing  the  thrusts 
and  weights  in  various  divergent  directions, 
borne  by  isolated  members  at  various  heights, 
was  the  first  process  of  disintegration,  by  which 
multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  parts  were  pro- 
duced out  of  vast,  few,  and  heavy  constructive 
features. 

7.  That  the  real  criterion  of  a pointed 
building,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  the  use 
of  pointed  arches  in  the  vaulting;  because  in 
this  case  the  contiguous  side-arches  are 
pointed  by  necessity  to  suit  the  vaulting,  and 
no  longer  by  caprice,  that  is,  without  parti- 
cular relation  to  other  and  ulterior  parts  of 
construction. 

8.  That  it  was  not  the  discovery  of  the 
pointed  arch  (which  must  be  nearly  as  old  as 
the  use  of  a pair  of  compasses),  that  caused 
the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style,  so  much 
as  it  was  the  germinating  and  expanding  prin- 
ciples of  vertical  ascension,  which  enforced 
the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  ; a 
feature  already  well  known,  and  long  prac- 
tised in  the  architecture  of  many  countries  and 
several  independent  formations. 

Let  us  now  reconsider  the  above  facts,  in 
reference  to  the  principles  which  they  involve, 
and  the  results  which  they  at  length  brought 
about. 

1.  It  is  clear,  that  as  details  form  the  deco- 
rative part  of  architecture,  the  adjuncts  rather 
than  the  essentials  of  any  style,  they  have  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  preponderance  to  con- 
stitute that  actual  contrariety  of  radical  prin- 
ciples which  distinguishes  all  Gothic  from  all 
Romanesque  work.  The  utmost  which  even 
the  completest  change  of  details  can  effect,  is 
to  second  and  aid  the  development  of  new 
principles.  This  will  be  readily  conceded  by 
all ; and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  illustrate  it  by 
adducing  instances  on  the  one  hand  of  early 
Gothic  details  co-existent  with  decidedly  Nor- 
man outlines  and  primary  features,  as  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Chapel  at  Glastonbury  ; and  on  the 
other  of  gothic  principles,  such  as  pointed 
arches,  either  plain  and  massive  almost  to  rude- 
ness, or  relieved  and  enriched  by  purely  Nor- 
man ornaments,  as  the  chevron,  the  beak-head, 
&c.  Thus  in  the  nave  of  Barneck  Church,  and 
the  west  front  of  St.  Leonard's  Priory,  near 
Stamford,  we  have  semicircular  arches,  mixed 
up  with  a great  deal  of  first-pointed,  or  early 
English  detail  ; and  there  are  countless  door- 
ways, chancel-arcbes,  &c.,  in  existence,  which 
are  Gothic  in  all  except  the  detail,  which  is 
Romanesque.  Thus  it  appears  that,  although 
this  incongruity  between  principles  and  details 


is  a natural  mark  of  a transition  style,  yet  it  is 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  ; and  that  difference  of  details  is  rather 
an  accident  in  both,  only  casually  connected 
with  their  particular  stage  of  development. 

2.  Although  Norman  details  continued  in 
all  their  original  quaintness  till  fully  as  late  as 
1180,  still  buildings  of  that  era  are  always 
marked  by  two  decided  tendencies  to  Gothicism, 
— lightness  and  elongation  ; that  is,  increased 
height  with  decreased  bulk  or  diameter.  This 
is  very  observable,  even  where  the  semicircular 
arch  is  still  retained  with  all  the  Norman  de- 
corations. The  complex  wall-pier,  with  its 
surrounding  nook-shafts  and  jagged  rectan- 
gular capital,  is  now  changed  into  the  taper 
cylindrical  column  of  perfectly  gothic  propor- 
tion, of  which  the  north  side  of  the  nave  at 
Barneck,  the  Galilee  porch  at  Durham,  the 
churches  of  Bourn,  near  Cambridge,  Witham 
on  the  Hill,  Lincolnshire,  and  Becket’s  Crown 
at  Canterbury,  &c.,  are  examples;  and  the  ca- 
pital is  much  reduced  in  size  by  having  the 
corners  of  the  square  cut  off,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  octagonal  shape.  It  is  on  these  capitals 
that  we  first  see  an  approximation  to  Corin- 
thian foliage,  which  soon  after  was  matured 
into  the  umbrageous  luxuriance  of  the  next 
style.  The  notion  of  greater  height  and  slim- 
ness having  been  attained,  it  was  found  that 
the  pointed  arch  surmounted  these  columns 
with  much  more  propriety,  convenience,  and 
effect,  than  the  semicircular  form,  because  it 
much  better  preserved  the  dignity  of  relative 
proportion. 

3.  That  many  Norman  buildings  have  the 
pointed  arch,  and  yet  remain  Norman,  is  un- 
deniable. The  nave  of  Fountains  Abbey,  al- 
ready cited,  is  as  thoroughly  Norman  as  any 
building  can  possibly  be;  and  yet  it  has  long 
ranges  of  equilateral  arches  on  both  sides  of 
the  nave.  The  western  towers  of  Durham 
Cathedral  have  alternately  Norman  and  early 
English  arcades  in  several  tiers  one  above  the 
other ; so  also  the  great  western  tower  at  Ely 
has  pointed  and  round  arches  similarly  inter- 
mixed, and  indiscriminately  used ; and  the 
west  fronts  of  Croyland,  of  Byland,  and  of 
Malton  Abbey  Church,  Yorkshire,  are  of  much 
the  same  composition.  In  these,  and  many 
such  buildings,  had  all  the  arches  been  pointed, 
or  all  semicircular,  it  would  lie  unsafe  to  assert 
that  they  would  themselves  have  thereby  be- 
come either  more  or  less  Romanesque  than  they 
now  are.  The  pointed  arch  could  not,  on  the 
contrary  supposition,  have  been  so  long  co- 
existent with  the  pure  Norman  style  without 
superseding  or  overthrowing  it. 

4.  The  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  however, 
operated  extensively  in  two  ways,  which  are 
completely  Gothic;  it  imparted  additional 
height  without  additional  breadth,  and  afforded 
the  very  important  facility  of  attaining  the 
same  height  with  different  widths,  i.e.  greater 
or  less  span,  or  breadth.  It  converted,  as  it 
were,  a square  into  a parallelogram  set  on  end, 
and  so  far  turned  that  which  was  as  much  ho- 
rizontal as  vertical  into  vertical  predominat- 
ing over  horizontal.  The  former  principle 
was  immediately  carried  out  to  a consider- 
able excess  in  arcading,  where  the  shafts 
are  often  placed  very  close  together,  and  sup- 
port extremely  tall,  and  yet  extremely  acute 
and  narrow  arches.  Now  in  Norman  arcades, 
the  principal  mural  ornament  of  the  style, 
when  the  shafts  are  placed,  as  they  often  are, 
very  close  together,  no  effect  is  gained  but  that 
of  crowding,  because  the  semi-circular  arch  is 
as  much  lower  as  it  is  narrower  ; and  thus  the 
due  proportion,  invariably  observed  in  the 
Gothic,  between  the  arch  and  the  bearing-shaft, 
is  totally  sacrificed  when  the  arcaded  space  is 
of  considerable  height. 

5.  The  springing  off  of  slender  side-arches, 
forming  groin-ribs  to  vaults,  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  row  of  nave-arches,  introduced  a 
principle  which  went  far  to  overthrow  the 
Norman  style.  To  support  this  groin-rib,  at 
first  thrown  off,  as  it  were,  from  a spare  ledge- 
ment  of  the  capital  behind  or  in  front  of  the 
nave  column,  a small  adherent  shaft  was  soon 
added  to  the  main  pillar,  forming  the  first 
element  of  the  clustered,  or  complex  Gothic 
column.  This  maybeseeniu  its simpleststate 
in  the  nave  of  Fountains  Abhey,  the  transept 
at  Ely,  and  the  triforium  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,’ 
Cambridge  ; where  the  ribs  which  support  the 
aisle-vault  rest  awkwardly  on  the  capitals  of 
the  main  columns,  without  any  attached  bear- 
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ing-shaft  corresponding  to  that  on  the  opposite 
wall.  On  the  nave  side,  the  vault  (or  at  least 
the  roof)  being  much  higher,  a shaft  was  first 
carried  up  from  the  top  of  the  nave  capital, 
but  soon  afterwards  from  the  ground.  Then 
a separate  shaft  was  devoted  to  the  bear- 
ing of  each  of  the  two  nave  arches  between 
which  the  great  column  stood;  and  from  these 
four  accrescences  we  derive  two  forms  of 
columns  which  were  in  frequent  use  in  this  and 
the  next  style  : the  first,  a square  central  core, 
with  a half  shaft  attached  to  each  side,  as  in 
the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s,  Stafford,  and  Roth- 
well,  Northamptonshire;  and  the  second,  a 
cluster  of  four  equal  and  isolated  shafts,  which 
are  generally  united  by  a central  band  or  fillet 
of  stone,  or  (as  at  Worcester  Cathedral)  of 
metal,  to  prevent  them  from  bulging  away  from 
each  other ; an  effective  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment, which  is  seen  in  the  Temple  Church, 
and  the  almost  identical  examples  in  the  chapel 
of  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Auckland,  Durham. 
This  afterwards  led  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
members,  or  recessed  orders  of  the  same 
arches ; so  that  in  pure  gothic  arches  the 
bunches  of  mouldings  are  borne  by  shafts,  or 
bunches  of  shafts,  so  nearly  identical'  in  size 
and  position,  that  sometimes  the  intervention 
of  a capital  alone  prevents  their  absolute  con- 
tinuity. 

Thus,  what  we  have  called  the  “ disintegra- 
tion of  Norman  masses  ” was  effected,  and  a 
repetition  and  isolation  of  parts  was  gained. 

6.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  in  the 
necessities  of  vaulting  we  must  look  for  the 
true  origin  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style.  That 
this  is  strictly  true,  and  that  no  amount  of 
pointed  arches  scattered  dispersedly,  and  with- 
out system,  over  a building,  as  in  doorways, 
triforia,  nave,  and  chancel  arcades,  &c.,  would 
ever  have  effected  the  same  result,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  shew.  Our  position  is,  that  by  the 
requirements  of  stone  vaults  the  adoption  of 
the  pointed  arch  was  forced  upon  church  archi- 
tects ; not  that  there  was  any  reluctance  in 
adopting  it,  for  they  at  once  felt  it  was  the  very 
thing  which  suited  their  wants,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  all  other  respects  ; but  that  they  actually 
had  no  alternative  whatever  but  to  accept  it. 

Although  almost  every  compartment  of 
vaulting  suggests  the  pointed  arch  in  one  or 
other  of  its  cells,  or  intersecting  ribs,  it  is  by 
no  means  every  vault  which  was  built  on  a 
distinct  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the 
principle  : that  was  reserved  for  the  builders  of 
the  Transition  period.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  architecture,  that  in  covering  a parallelo- 
gram with  a stone  vault,  transverse  or  diagonal 
semi-circular  ribs  necessitate  either  stilted  (or 
raised)  or  else  pointed  arches  on  each  of  the 
four,  and  especially  at  the  two  narrower,  sides, 
in  order  that  the  crown  of  all  the  arches  may 
be  of  nearly  the  same  height  with  very  different 
widths.  Thus,  to  take  a very  simple  example, 
the  passage  into  the  cloister  towards  the  west 
end  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  of  Transition 
Norman  date,  has  semi-circular  diagonal  ribs  ; 
very  slightly  pointed  arches  thrown  directly 
across  the  passage  at  intervals,  at  right  angles 
with  the  side  walls;  and  distinctly  pointed 
cells,  though  without  ribs.  Now,  supposing 
this  to  be  part  of  the  vaulting  of  an  aisle,  and 
not  of  a passage  with  dead  walls  on  each  side, 
it  is  clear  that  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  or  com- 
partment, the  pier  arch  would  come  in,  and  on 
the  other  a window  immediately  opposite, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  wide.  As  the  cell 
on  each  side  is  pointed,  so  the  window  and 
pier-arch  must  be  concentric,  or  pointed  also  ; 
because,  if  a semi-circular  arch  is  used,  it  must 
obviously  come  much  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
cell;  producing  at  once  a waste  of  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  crown  of  the  round  arch,  and 
a very  awkward  effect  from  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  curves.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  nave 
aisles  of  the  Temple  Church,  where  a semi- 
circular window  is  fitted  into  a pointed  cell  on 
one  side,  though  a pointed  nave  arch  occupies 
the  other. 

On  the  contrary,  the  choir  of  the  very  same 
building,  which  is  advanced  early  English,  af- 
fords a most  convincing  proof  of  this  view. 
Here  the  pier-arches  themselves  actually  form 
the  groin-ribs  of  the  vault,  which  is  of  such 
a construction,  that  no  other  form  could  have 
been  adapted  to  it  except  the  pointed  ; in  other 
words,  the  pier-arches  are  forced  into  the 
pointed  shape  by  the  requirements  of  the 
vaulting. 


7-  That  the  discovery  of  the  pointed  arch  (as 
it  is  perhaps  erroneously  called)  did  not  by  any 
means  at  once  suggest,  or  even  necessarily 
lead  to,  the  formation  of  the  Gothic  style,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  controverted.  The  pointed 
arch  was  long  used  in  many  buildings,  and  in 
many  parts  of  them,  without  even  a suspicion 
of  its  latent  tendencies;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  several  edifices  before  cited,  in  which  the 
properties  are,  as  it  were,  cancelled,  and  its 
language  contradicted  by  a tier  of  the  old 
semicircular  form  added  immediately  above 
the  pointed  row.  It  is  really  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  architect,  who  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  forms,  as 
subsequently  developed,  would  have  -done  this. 
He  undoubtedly  would  have  carried  out  the 
new  principle,  had  he  felt  it  to  be  such,  by 
avoiding  so  fatal  a recurrence  to  the  old.  It 
is  only  when  we  find  pointed  forms  introduced 
by  the  composition  of  the  vaulting,  that  a 
building  is  really  Gothic  : thus,  the  nave  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  with  pointed  pier-arches, 
but  semicircular  clerestory  windows,  and  (as 
it  probably  had)  a wooden  roof,  was  purely 
Romanesque.  But  the  same,  with  semicircular 
pier-arches  and  pointed  clerestory  windows, 
adapted  to  the  cells  of  a pointed  vault,  would 
have  claimed  (at  all  events,  in  a much 
higher  degree)  the  character  of  a Gothic 
building. 

The  pointed  arch  is,  in  reality,  only  one  out 
of  many  elements  of  the  pointed  style.  It 
was  seized  upon  as  a congenial  feature,  and  the 
use  of  an  important  member  became  a princi- 
pal means  of  effecting  the  complete  and  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  entire  body. 
Church  architecture  had  become,  by  a separate 
process,  ready  for  its  reception ; and  thus  it 
occupied,  with  ease  and  natural  dignity,  the 
place  which  awaited  it.  It  began,  by  actual 
necessity  of  construction,  to  be  systematically 
used  in  lateral  cells  of  vaults  ; then  both  aisle 
window-arch  and  pier-arch  were  made  concen- 
tric with  their  curves,  or  groin-ribs  ; then  the 
triforium  was  assimilated  to  the  row  of  nave- 
arches,  of  which  it  was,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
duplication (the  earliest  pointed  example  being, 
perhaps,  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury) ; and 
again,  the  clerestory  windows  were  pointed  to 
suit  the  vault  of  the  nave.  The  nave-vault 
necessitated  a high-pitched  gable,  and  the 
vertical  lines  of  vaulting-shafts  within,  and  of 
bold  buttresses  without,  to  counteract  the  lateral 
stress,  and  of  vertical  pinnacles  to  counter- 
balance the  strain  upon  these ; and  then  came 
pointed  doorways,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  suit 
the  pointed  windows  and  pointed  arches  within. 
Thus  all  the  parts  of  a church  involved  vertical 
lines  and  pointed  curves  by  one  and  the  same 
process  of  advancement  in  the  art. 

Further  than  this,  pointed  vaulting  has  a 
lateral  thrust,  while  Romanesque,  or  semicir- 
cular, has  a vertical  pressure:  hence  the  great 
Gothic  characteristic  of  sloping  or  pyramidal 
outline  was  attained  by  the  gradations  of  the 
buttresses,  and  the  inclination  of  the  flying 
arcs  thrown  off  from  them  to  abut  the  cle- 
restory. * • . 

We  trust  that  we  have  successfully  demon- 
strated the  reasons  of  the  apparently  singular 
fact,  that  not  one  of  our  many  Norman  abbatial 
or  cathedral  churches  either  has  or  ever  had  aroof 
vaulted  in  stone.  We  are  aware  that  this  can 
only  be  said  of  England,  for  there  are  instances 
abroad  which  it  would  be  impossible  at  present 
to  discuss. 


Tiie  Light  and  Health  Tax. — Lord 
Duncan  has  given  notice  of  his  intention,  on 
the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the 
Health  of  Towns  Bill,  to  move  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  whereas  the  committee  of 
the  Health  of  Towns  Association,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes,  have  reported,  ‘ That  no  sanitary 
measure  can  be  tolerably  complete  which  does 
not  embrace  the  subject  of  the  window  duties  ; 
that  the  said  window  duties,  as  at  present 
levied,  act  as  a direct  premium  on  the  bad  con- 
struction of  houses  in  general  ; and  by  their 
unequal  pressure  make  the  poor  pay  qua- 
druple the  amount  of  window-tax  paid  by  the 
rich  ;’  therefore,  it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed 
with  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill  without  a prior 
consideration  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  the 
window-tax  upon  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes  in  Great  Britain.” 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

The  substitution  of  open  benches  for  closed 
pews  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Ipswich, 
has  made  it,  said  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  what 
the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be, — the  poor 
man’s  church,  with  sittings  open  to  all  ; and  he 
hoped  in  future  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
generally  divested  of  its  pews  and  incumbrances, 
so  that  rich  and  poor  might  alike  have  access. 

Woburn  Church  is  now  undergoing  the 

extensive  repairs  determined  on,  at  the  cost  of 

the  Duke  of  Bedford. St.  Martha’s  Chape), 

Guildford,  is  about  to  be  restored.  Of  the 
early  edifice,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
a considerable  portion  still  remains.  It  is 

mentioned  by  Bishop  Wainflete  a.d.  1463. 

The  steeple  of  Wednesbury  parish  church  has 

been  injured  by  lightning. The  new  church 

recently  erected  at  Birmingham,  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  convent  in  Hunter’s- 
lane,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin,  is  a building 
consisting  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  and  tower, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  about  400  persons. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  2,000/. 
The  opening  will  take  place  in  August  next. 
The  inmates  of  the  adjoining  ‘ House  of 
Mercy,’  or  refuge  for  unemployed  servant- 
girls,  and  those  of  the  convent,  have 
access  to  that  part  of  the  church  devoted  to 
them,  through  an  arched  cloister  on  the  north. 
The  area  of  the  church  is  to  be  paved  with 
small  tiles,  alternately  blue  and  red ; and  the 
chancel  windows  are  to  be  ultimately  beautified 

with  stained  glass. The  cost  of  the  repairs 

and  restoration  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Lei- 
cester, as  allowed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Par- 
sons, to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Broadbent  and 
Hawley,  will  be  <£1,430  odds,  to  meet  which, 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  £1,548  odds 
were  received,  besides  a grant  of  £200,  pro- 
mised by  the  Church  Building  Society,  and 
other  offers,  not  required.  The  lightning 
conductor  was  examined  and  approved  by 

Sir  William  Snow  Harris. The  repairs 

of  the  parish  church  of  Bridlington  are 
said  to  be  progressing  very  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly. “ The  trifling  iota  of  the  building 
now  under  repairs,  to  all  appearance,  is  still  to 
be  disgraced  by  half  and  totally  blanked-up 

windows,  &c.” The  foundation  stone  of 

the  new  church  intended  to  be  erected  for  the 
district  parish  of  Coldhurst,  in  Oldham,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  Mr.  E.  H.  Shelland  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  E.  Whittaker,  of  Coldhurst, 

the  builder. The  new  church  of  St.  Paul 

at  King  Cross,  Halifax,  consecrated  on  26th 
ult.,  is  built  in  the  “ Early  English”  style,  ac- 
cording to  the  old,  but  “ first  pointed”  of  the 
new  nomenclature.  It  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
R.  I).  Chantrell.  The  plan  is  an  oblong  square 
divided  into  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  with  a 
spacious  chancel  at  the  east  end,  in  which  is  a 
triplet  window,  filled  with  painted  glass,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Thomas  Willement,  of  Green- 
street,  Grosvenor-square.  The  seats  are  low, 
and  the  wood-work  has  all  been  stained.  The 
tower  is  massive,  and  is  surmounted  by  a spire. 
The  stone  work  is  in  regular  courses  of  wall- 
stones  with  ashlar  quoins,  all  squared  and 
bedded,  but  not  made  to  imitate  marble  or 
marine  cobbles,  as  in  some  modern  churches. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  the  common  grey  or 
stone  slate  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  walls  is  plastered,  and  the  chancel 
is  covered  with  cement,  smoothed  for  paint  or 

colour,  but  not  jointed  to  imitate  ashlar. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary,  South  Leith, 
is  about  to  undergo  considerable  repair.  In 
1836  the  steeple  was  taken  down  : the  rebuild- 
ing of  it  forms  part  of  the  contemplated  im- 
provements. This  venerable  structure  was 
built  about  the  year  1450,  and  has  been  the 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  several  gifted 

literary  men.- During  the  last  few  weeks, 

the  whole  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Nottingham,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  matters  are  in  a state  of  great  forwardness 
for  its  re-edification. 


The  Paving  Nuisance. — It  is  not  many 
months  since  we  had  to  remark  upon  the  inju- 
dicious method  of  wood-paving  adopted  in 
Cornhill.  The  whole  is  now  being  relaid,  the 
portion  next  the  Exchange  with  granite. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Locomotives  are  to  be  substituted  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  line,  for  the  sta- 
tionary engines  employed  in  pulling  up  the 
trains  at  the  incline  from  Euston-square  to 

Camden  Town. Locomotives  in  general 

are,  nevertheless,  about  to  receive  their  ‘ death- 
blow’ in  the  ‘ turning  of  a crank’  by  the  power- 
ful hands  of  * the  National  Philosopher,’  who 
lately,  if  we  mistake  not,  threatened,  by  regular 
advertisement  in  the  Times  newspaper,  to  de- 
molisheverythingand  everybody  on  the  shortest 
notice.  That  lie  is  to  demolish  the  locomotives, 
at  all  events,  and  thus,  too,  to  ‘ hobble  Hudson,’ 
as  he  expressively  renders  his  fell  design,  there 
can  be  no  mistake;  for  the  Gateshead  Observer 
has  been  honoured  with  a * private  view  ’ of  the 
‘remarkably  simple’  means  by  which  the  mighty 
end  of  superseding  the  locomotive  is  sure  to  he 
accomplished.  By  the  mere  “ turning  of  a 
crank,”  as  we  have  just  intimated,  two  or  three 
men,  or  the  National  Philosopher  himself, 
“ will  move  a train  at  the  speed  of  greased 
lightning,  as  the  Americans  would  say.”  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  of  course  congratulated  on 
theen<7«2uity  of  hisgreat  and  primitive  mechani- 
cal achievement. In  the  case  of  Chilton 

(Queen’s  counsel)  against  the  London  and 
Croydon  Company  for  compensation,  on  ac- 
count of  false  imprisonment  and  trespass,  in 
circumstances  already  well  known  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  loss  of  a ticket,  the  jury,  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  have  just  returned 
their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 

damages  500/.! Attempts  are  now 

being  made  to  supersede  the  old  atmospheric 
system  by  means  of  Clarke  and  Varley’s 
newly-invented  tube  of  wrought  sbeet- 
iroo,  by  the  elasticity  of  which,  the  opening 
along  the  top  is  closed  air-tight,  while  by 
means  of  four  wheels  placed  horizontally  be- 
neath the  engine,  and  acting  on  two  rails  laid 
on  either  side  of  the  tube,  it  is  opened  during 
the  progress  of  the  engine,  half  an  inch  in 
width,  and  about  eight  yards  in  length  ; thus 
affording  space  for  the  passage  of  the  steel- 
sheet  connected  with  the  piston.  The  chief 
advantages  aimed  at  are,  the  absence  of  leak- 
age and  of  any  necessity  for  using  wax,  &c., 
for  closing  the  valve;  the  durability  of 
the  tube,  which  is  even  said  to  be  im- 
proved by  working  (?);  and  the  diminution 
of  expense,  the  cost  being  only  2,000/.  a mile. 

Successful  experiments  are  reported. The 

Southampton  and  Dorchester  line,  which  is  to  be 
opened  within  a fortnight,  has  been  constructed 
within  twenty-one  months  by  Mr.  Peto  from 
the  designs  of  Captain  Moorsom,  and  under 
his  direction,  at  a cost  of  about  9,000/.  a mile. 
The  line  is  only  partly  double,  though  prepared 
so  as  to  be  ri  a lily  doubled  throughout.  Theon'y 
noticeable  works  in  its  course  are  a number  of 
viaducts,  which  have  been  constructed  of  timber. 
A line  on  both  the  narrow  and  the  broau  gauge 
between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  is  provi- 
ded for  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
Wilts  and  Somerset,  the  station  of  which,  at 
Dorchester,  is  to  adjoin  that  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Company. That  portion  of  the  South 

Devon  line  from  Newton  to  Plymouth  is  nearly 
completed,  together  with  theelectric  telegraph, 
which  is  finished  nearly  to  the  Tntness  station. 
The  station,  says  the  Plymouth  Journal , is 
rapidly  progressing,  under  the  active  hands  of 
nearly  7 0 carpenters  and  masons,  while  about 

200  labourers  are  forming  the  approaches. 

On  the  Trent  Valiey  line,  which  is  laid  through- 
out on  sleepers  of  timber — the  wood  used  tor 
this  purpose  being  usually  either  larch  or 
Scotch  lii',  or  a foreign  wood  called  kacmatae, 
which  is  very  much  liked  for  this  purpose, — 
u 1 1 the  sleepers  have  undergone  a patented  pro- 
cess, something  like  kyanising  ; having  been 
subj.  cted  to  immersion,  and  also  to  great  pres- 
sui  e,  in  a preparation  in  which  gas-tar  appears 
to  l e u principal  ingredient,  at  the  works  of 

Mi.  Btlhcll,  the  patentee,  near  Nine  Elms. 

The  New  Holland  branch  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line,  and  the  por- 
tion between  New  Holland  and  Grimsby,  are 
in  an  advanced  slate  of  progress.  The  dock, 
now  being  formed  at  the  Giimsby  terminus, 
embraces  an  area  of  water  space  a mile  in 
circuit,  and  hence  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  all  the  existing  docks  and  basins  at  Hull 
put  together.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  with  that  work,  and  the 
immense  coffer  dam,  which  is  to  inclose,  and 
keep  out  the  sea  from,  the  whole  of  the  work, 


and  which  is  upwards  of  a mile  and  a half  in 
length,  and  includes  an  area  of  no  less  than 
130  acres,  is  three-fourths  completed.  Mr.  Linn 
is  the  contractor  for  that  dam,  as  also  for  both 
the  dock  and  the  pier  at  New  Holland;  and 
Mr.  Rendel  is  the  consulting  engineer.  The 
dock  at  the  latter  point  will  take  in  both  sides 
of  the  present  haven,  and  will  comprise  three 
times  as  much  space.  There  will  be  a strong 
embankment  on  each  side,  and  the  new  pier, 
which  will  be  500  yards  long,  and  terminate  in 
the  T form,  in  six  feet  water  at  low  water  of 
spring  tides,  will  be  on  the  west  side  of  the 
dock,  and  a few  yards  westward  of  the  present 
jetty.  A line  of  rails  is  to  be  laid  along  its  surface, 
so  that  passengers  will  land  and  embark  at  the 
terminus,  where  a spacious  shed  and  platform 

are  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose. On 

Thursday  week,  the  viaduct  of  the  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny  lino,  crossing  the  Dublin  road 
at  Aughmalog,  near  Kilkenny,  fell,  while  at 
least  fourteen  persons  were  working  on  it,  all 
of  whom  have  been  more  or  less  severely 
injured.  Upon  arriving  at  Aughmalog,  says 
the  Kilkenny  Moderator , a most  distressing 
spectacle  presented  itself.  The  western  stone 
face  of  the  arch  which  crossed  the  road  re- 
mained, but  the  entire  of  the  brickwork  and 
the  other  stone  face  lay  in  a heap,  blocking 
up  the  passage.  It  appears  that  a small  portion 
of  the  brickwork  gave  way  the  previous  even- 
ing, but  the  upper  surfaceremaining  apparently 
uninjured,  the  workmen  proceeded  to  labour 
on  the  top,  as  usual,  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  the 
weight  of  a horse  and  earth-waggon  reduced 

the  whole  in  an  instant  to  ruin. On  the 

Belgian  National  line,  on  the  11th  inst.,  II.  M. 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  a violent  collision  of  trains, 
during  which  two  officers  of  her  suite  and  a 
servant  were  seriously  injured,  one  officer 
having  had  a rib  broken,  the  servant  an  arm. 
Her  Majesty,  however,  fortunately  escaped 

without  the  slightest  injury. The  whole  of 

the  extensive  buildings,  including  Founders’ 
Hill  and  Chapel,  in  Founders’-conrt,  Lotli- 
bury,  fronting  the  Bank  of  England,  are  being 
demolished,  the  Electro  Telegraphic  Com- 
pany having  purchased  the  property  for  t he 
formation  of  their  central  metropolitan  sta- 
tion. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Windsor  Castle  and  Town  Improve- 
ment Bill,  Lord  Morpeth  has  obtained  leave  to 

bring  into  the  House  of  Commons. The 

late  Mr.  Beckford’s  tower  was  “ knocked 
down  ” by  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  on 
Monday  week,  together  with  an  acre  of  the 
land  surrounding  it,  for  the  almost  nominal 
price  of  .£1,000.  The  purchaser  is  Mr.  Wm. 
Knott,  the  landlord  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 

Abbey  Green,  Bath. The  surveyor  of  the 

Bedford  Improvement  Commissioners  lately 
reported  that  some  parties  in  the  town  had 
been  using  asphalte  felt  for  covering  roofs; 
and,  as  it  was  a cheap  article,  lie  had  no  doubt 
it  would  be  much  used  if  the  commissioners  did 
not  interfere  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  article 
both  dangerous  as  far  as  tire  was  concerned, 
and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Improve- 
ment Act.  On  reference  to  the  Act,  it  was 
found  that  the  statement  of  the  surveyor  was 
correct,  and  an  order  was  thereupon  passed  for 
notice  to  be  given  to  parties  to  remove  the  fell 
and  substitute  a proper  material,  according  to 

the  provisions  of  the  Act. -The  brickmakers 

of  Cambridge  struck  on  Monday  week  for  an 

increase  of  wages. The  proposition  for  the 

formation  of  a museum  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
is  said  to  be  progressing  in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  drain  certain  parts 

of  the  town  of  Bungay,  and  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  a general  plan  of 

sewerage. The  Li  vei  pool  Health  Committee 

have  in  contemplation  a comprehensive  re  ar- 
rangerm  nt  of  the  sewerage  there  too.  Their 
surveyor,  Mr.  Newlands,  with  a staff  of  assist- 
ants, has  surveyed  the  levels,  and  prepared  a plan 
for  the  proper  sewerage  of  the  whole  through 
three  main  sets  of  sewers.  The  Building  Act, 
of  course,  provides  for  the  house  drainage  be- 
ing effectually  carried  out.  Mr.  Newlands  aEo 
projects  the  abolition  of  cesspools,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them,  even  in  cottage  property, 
water-closets  upon  a self-acting  plan.  Ash- 
pits are  also  to  be  dispensed  with. Two 

houses  at  Stalybridge,  under  which  a tunnel 


for  the  Manchester  and  Huddersfield  Railway 
is  in  course  of  formation,  have  fallen  from  the 

giving-way  of  their  foundations. The  plans 

for  the  alterations  at  Lancaster  Castle  are  now 
before  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  estimate 
for  the  work,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  of  about 
5,000/.  In  addition  to  this  expense,  the  erec- 
tion of  two  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  purchase 
of  land  for  the  same,  are  being  proceeded  with. 

At  a meeting  of  commissioners  held  at  the 

Guildhall,  Beverley,  on  the  10th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  10s. 

to  8s.  4d.  per  thousand  feet. It  has  been 

arranged  between  the  parties  who  opposed  the 
Sunderland  Improvement  Bill,  and  the  corpo- 
ration, that  the  clause  to  enable  the  latter  to 
purchase  gas  and  water  works  be  struck  out  of 

the  bill. The  Rutherford  monument  near 

Gatehouse,  Wigtonshire,  has  been  destroyed 
by  lightning.  It  was  a strong  structure,  GO 
feet  in  length,  and  cost  upwards  of  200/. 

A newly-finished  iron-work  chimney,  116 

feet  high,  and  built  of  brick,  at  Borrowstown- 
ness,  North  Britain,  fell  on  Monday  week, 
cutting  two  houses  asunder,  and  killing  one 
poor  woman,  and  severely  injuring  8 or  9 other 
persons,  all  of  whom  had  persisted  in  their 
occupancy,  although  warned  by  the  swerving 
of  the  stalk  from  the  perpendicular  a day  or 
two  previous  to  its  fall.  The  damage  done  is 

estimated  in  all  at  1,000/.  or  1,500/. From 

a return  lately  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  the  total  average 
daily  number  of  persons  employed  on  relief 
works  in  Ireland  during  the  week  ending  24th 
of  April  was  474,650,  of  whom  451,237  were 
employed  on  roads,  and  23,413  on  drainage. 
The  total  cost  was  138,675/. ; the  cost  of 
labour  being  120,472/.,  and  that  of  superin- 
tendence charged  to  baronies  13,133/.,  and 
charged  to  Gov  eminent  5,070/.  The  number 
employed  iri  Leinster  were  80,442;  in  Munster, 
205,837  J in  Ulster,  51,954;  and  in  Connaught, 

136,437. The  recent  dismissals  from  the 

public  works  are  being  followed  in  various 
quarters  by  a series  of  tumults,  latterly  of  a 
voilent  and  ‘ very  serious  nature,’  especially  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  although  at  first 
the  mobs  in  general  dispersed  on  the 
promise  of  being  replaced  on  the  works 
as  soon  as  communication  could  be  had 
with  the  proper  authorities.  Employment, 
however,  or  rather  amusement  and  wages, 
having  been  so  long  provided  by  the  go- 
vernment, a continuance  of  these  is  now 
demanded  as  a right,  while  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  is  expressed  for  the  ‘ porridge 
houses,’  and  the  most  unmitigated  hatred  — 
not  to  say  ingratitude — towards  ‘ those  unfeel- 
ing committees,’  who  have  been  shovelling 
sterling  money  by  millions  into  their  pockets, 
and  wholesome  food  by  ship-loads  into  their 
mouths.  The  universal  cry  amongst  these 
truly-injured  denizens  of  what  a Scottish 
journalist,  Mr.  Chambers,  regards  as  a 
country  smothered  into  inanity,  like  a spoiled 
child,  with  too  much  ‘coddling,’  is,  ‘Down 
with  the  English.’  We  thought,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  with  a surprise  quite 
natural,  that  the  cry  wa3  ‘ Down  with  the 
Dust.’  'The  Dust,  however,  is  alreadydown,  and 
now  it  is  time  to  kick  it  up  again  into  the  faces 

of  the  ‘unfeeling’  Saxons. The  Limerick 

labourers  have  ‘ resolved  not  to  accept  the 
ration  administered  under  the  out-door  relief- 
hill ; ’ and  they  are  determined  to  ‘ meet  and 
let  death  or  gloiy  be  their  motto.’  By  the 
latest  accounts  ‘ a violent  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion’ had  displayed  itself  in  County  Clare  as 
well  as  in  Limerick  County,  and  collisions  with 
the  constabulary  have  led  to  fatal  consequences. 


To  Remove  Gt.ass  mom  Oi.d  Sashes. — 
Sir,  — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  for 
a receipt  to  take  out  glass,  1 have  used  the 
following: — American  potash  three  parts,  and 
one  part  unslaked  lime  ; lay  it  on  both  sides 
with  a stick,  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four 
hours;  the  putty  will  then  be  soft  enough  to 
cut  out  easily.  It  will  also  take  off  tar  and  paint, 
as  I had  an  occasion  to  prove  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, a gentleman  having  tarred  the  inside  of 
his  cottage  in  spite  about  three  years  since. 
The  person  who  has  recently  bought  it  em- 
ployed me  to  makealterations.  The  painter  re- 
fused to  undertake  cleaning  the  tar  off;  the 
above  receipt  I used,  and  took  the  whole  paint 
and  tar  off  as  clean  as  if  the  doors  had  not 
been  painted  at  all. — Yours,  J.  G.,  Croydon, 
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EARL  DE  GREY’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Lord  de  Grey,  and  his  accomplished  Coun- 
tess, asked  hulf  London  to  meet  the  Institute 
of  Architects  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  and 
dispensed  their  hospitality  with  their  accus- 
tomed kindness.  The  tables  presented  a fine 
collection  of  sketches,  and  the  rooms  were 
crowded,  including  a larger  number  of  fair 
ladies  than  we  remember  on  previous  occa- 
sions. Prince  Albert  arrived  about  half-past 
ten,  and  remained  there  some  time. 


SUNDERLAND  HARBOUR. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  institution  on  the  11th 
iust.,  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Murray 
was  read,  “An  account  of  the  progressive 
improvements  of  Sunderland  Harbour  and 
the  River  Wear.”  The  memoir  commenced 
with  an  account  of  the  coal  trade ; license 
having  been  granted  by  King  Henry  III., 
in  1239,  to  the  good  men  of  Newcastle,  to 
dig  coals  and  stones  in  the  common  soil  of 
the  town  and  outside  the  walls.  In  1384, 
permission  was  given  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines.  During  the  civil  wars  in 
1644,  the  export  from  Sunderland  was  greatly 
increased,  as  no  coals  were  permitted  to  be 
brought  from  Newcastle  to  London,  on  account 
of  that  town  being  a stronghold  of  the  royalist 
party.  Between  1704  and  1711,  the  average 
annual  export  had  reached  174,264  tons,  and 
that  of  the  last  year,  1846,  was  1,500,000.  The 
census  in  1802  gave  19,100  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  town  at  present  contains  upwards 
of  60,000  persons. 

The  management  and  improvement  of  the 
River  Wear  was  naturally  an  object  of  great 
solicitude,  as  its  entrance  was  much  exposed. 
In  1669,  Charles  II.  granted  a patent  to  Ed- 
ward Andrew,  to  build  a pier,  and  erect  light- 
houses, and  forbade  the  casting  of  ballast,  &c., 
into  the  river.  An  Act  was  obtained  in  17 1 7» 
appointing  river  commissions,  for  the  con- 
servancy of  the  harbour,  &c.,  giving  power 
to  raise  money  by  tonnage  duty  on  ships  en- 
tering the  port.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners is  limited  by  the  last  Acts  to  an  ex- 
tent of  about  seven  miles.  Little  was 
done  to  improve  the  river  until  1719;  at 
that  time  the  entrance  was  very  intricate, 
and  the  two  main  channels  were  both 
very  shallow.  The  south  pier  was  com- 
menced in  1723,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  full  force  of  the  current  against  the  bar. 
Busleigh  and  Thompson’s  map,  published  in 
1737,  shews  the  bad  state  at  that  period. 
Labelye,  the  engineer  of  Westminster- bridge, 
was  called  upon  for  his  advice  in  1748.  He 
pointed  out  the  principal  causes  of  the  then 
state  of  the  river,  and  suggested  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  channel  at  the  worst  places,  so 
as  to  increase  the  scouring  power  of  the  stream, 
deepening  the  Still  by  manual  labour  and  by 
dredging  engines,  and  constructing  a north 
pier,  so  as  to  leave  a distance  of  200  yards 
between  the  point  of  that  and  the  south  pier. 
He  stated,  however,  that,  “ after  all,  as  no  man 
could  forsee  the  consequences  of  erecting  the 
north  pier,  if  it  caused  a greater  obstruction 
than  it  removed,  it  must  be  unbuilt  and  taken 
up.”  He  recommended  also  throwing  all  the 
force  of  the  stream  into  one  channel,  and 
cutting  away  the  bar  by  ballast-engines,  and 
cautioned  the  commissioners  against  ever  per- 
mitting sluices  or  locks  to  be  placed  upon  their 
river. 

Mr.  Vincent,  of  Scarborough,  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  trust  in  1752.  Mr.  Robin 
succeeded  him  in  1755,  and  under  them  the 
south  channel  was  so  much  improved,  that  the 
north  channel  was  warped  up  with  sand.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Sheffield,  proposed  sundry  further 
improvements  in  1758.  Mr.  Wooler  also  re- 
ported in  1767  on  Mr.  Robin’s  plan  of  building 
moles  on  the  north  and  south  rocks.  The 
work  was  commenced,  and  was  abandoned  for 
reasons  which  do  not  appear.  Mr.  Robert 
Shout  was  appointed  in  1779,  and  in  1780  Mr. 
Smeaton’s  advice  was  sought.  He  recom- 
mended the  prolongation  of  the  piers,  on  Mr. 
Shout’s  plans.  The  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant extension  of  the  south  pier  seems  to  have 
been  the  warping  up  of  sand  into  the  harbour’s 
mouth.  Two  timber  jetties  were  therefore 
suggested  by  Mr.  Shout  in  1786,  and  were  the 
origin  of  the  present  north  pier.  The  effects 


produced  were  very  beneficial,  as  in  a few 
months  a deep  and  spacious  channel  was  formed 
by  the  rush  of  the  water.  The  timberwork 
was  then  cased  with  stone,  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Pickernell,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Shout  in  1795.  He  also  erected  the  light 
house  at  the  point  of  the  pier.  The  south  pier 
was  also  extended.  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  also  re- 
ported on  the  works,  and  recommended  chiefly 
the  formation  of  a wet  dock  on  the  present 
potatoe  gurth.  Mr.  Mathew  Shout  became 
the  engineer  in  1804,  and  he  reduced  some  of 
the  old  works,  whilst  he  extended  the  north 
pier.  Mr.  Jessop  made  a report  in  1807,  re- 
commending further  extension  of  the  south 
pier,  the  reduction  of  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  300  feet,  and  the  construction  of  some  em- 
bankment walls  at  various  points,  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a scouring  basin.  Mr.  Giles  made  a 
survey  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Rennie, 
which  was  completed  in  1823  under  Sir  John 
Rennie.  This  very  complete  plan  is  published, 
and  was  exhibited.  In  1821  Mr.  Rennie  re- 
commended certain  lines  of  extension  of  the 
piers,  and  the  reconstruction  of  some  parts  of 
the  works  with  sounder  materials,  with  other 
precautionary  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  port,  some  of  which  were  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Milton.  Mr.  John  Murray  succeeded 
Mr.  Milton,  and  carried  on  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Rennie  and  Sir  John  Rennie  with  great  solidity, 
using  the  diving-bell  for  part  of  the  founda- 
tions. The  north  pier  was  thus  extended  to 
a total  length  of  1,770  feet.  He  also  removed 
in  an  entire  mass  the  lighthouse  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  intended  pier.  In  1843,  the 
south  pier,  being  in  a ruinous  state,  was  par- 
tially removed,  and  rebuilt  in  a direction  better 
calculated  to  break  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

The  plans  exhibited  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  estuary,  improving  the 
channel,  and  giving  at  least  1 feet  of  water 
over  the  bar  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  It 
is  narrow,  and  shelving,  with  deep  water  on 
each  side.  Formerly  the  large  ships  took  in 
part  of  their  cargoes  beyond  the  bar,  but  now 
they  all  load  within  it,  even  when  drawing  15 
to  18  feet;  and  as  many  as  a hundred  ships 
have  entered  and  departed  from  the  harbour 
in  one  tide.  A longitudinal  section  of  the  river 
shewed  some  remarkable  changes  in  the  bed, 
and  corresponding  improvements  in  the  heights 
of  the  tides,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creased facility  for  the  drainage  of  the  country 
around.  Dredging  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  from  100,000  to  150,000  tons 
have  been  raised  annually. 

The  want  of  floating  docks  has  been  much 
felt,  and  several  plans  have  been  projected  for 
them  by  Messrs.  Dodds,  Jessop,  Stevenson 
(of  Edinburgh),  Giles,  Brunei,  G.  Rennie, 
Walker,  and  J.  Murray,  but  none  have  yet 
been  executed.  A small  dock  of  about  six 
acres  in  extent  was  finished  in  1838. 

A south  dock,  with  tide  basins,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Murray;  and 
by  its  means  it  is  anticipated  that  Sunderland 
will  become  the  first  port,  as  to  depth  of  water 
at  its  entrance,  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth. 


CoirreiionDfiirc. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  BE  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  THE  OPERATION  OF 
THE  “BILL  OF  HEALTH?” 

Is  it  the  Utopia  of  health?  and  is  the 
“bill”  an  act  of  supererogation  with  respect 
to  it  ? 

Surely  any  one  who  has  resided  in  the  “city  ” 
will  readily  answer  in  the  negative.  Is  it  on 
account  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
towards  the  improvement  of  its  sanitary  con- 
dition generally?  Perhaps  the  corporation 
have  made  out  a strong  case  to  the  Government 
on  this  ground  ; but  what  they  could  bring 
forward  1 cannot  imagine,  and  should  like  to 
be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

Is  the  city  so  well  supplied  (as  to  quality, 
quantity,  and  price)  with  gas  and  water  as  to 
need  no  alteration?  With  regard  to  the  first 
article  (gas),  the  immense  profits  that  are  ob- 
tained by  its  supply  clearly  shew  that  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  its  price  maybe  afforded; 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  outskirts  6f  London, 
where  there  is  not  so  great  a demand  for  gas, 
it  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  rate;  and  this  is 


to  be  attributed  to  a state  of  things  amounting 
almost  to  a monopoly,  as  owe  company  is  allowed 
the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  the  city.  There 
is  also  very  much  room  for  improvement  in  its 
quality. 

As  to  the  second  article,  water,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  very  well  known,  as  the  gross 
monopoly  in  its  supply  to  which  we  arc  subject 
presents  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  the 
day,  ivhich  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  its  ex- 
istence has  been  so  long  known.  When  any 
new  or  burdensome  tax  is  imposed,  the  public 
voice  is  immediately  raised  against  it;  but  in 
this  case  we  are  paying  a heavy  tribute  merely 
to  line  the  pockets  of  certain  shareholders  in 
a joint  stock  company  ; and  I may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  supply  of  water  in  the  city  is  niggard 
\n  quantity,  wretched  in  quality,  and  exorbi- 
tant in  price. 

Is  the  system  of  sewerage  in  the  city  so  com- 
plete that  we  can  point  to  it  with  pride,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  street,  lane,  or  alley  that 
is  not  tvell  drained? 

I wish  that  this  were  the  case  ; but  that  it  is 
not  I have  learnt  from  personal  experience  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city.  I am  sure  our  corpo- 
ration have  no  occasion  to  boast  of  what  they 
have  done,  but  rather  to  regret  what  has  not 
been  done.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
should  long  ago  have  applied  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  compel  all  landlords  to  make  drains 
from  their  houses  wherever  sewers  exist,  and 
they  should  also  have  obtained  an  Act  to  enable 
them  to  apply  the  sewage  manure  to  agricul- 
tural purposes,  as  proposed  by  the  London 
Sewage  Company,  by  which  means  they  would 
have  derived  a very  considerable  revenue, — 
sufficient,  I firmly  believe,  to  cover  all  sewer 
rates,  and  to  form  a fund  for  the  formation  of 
new  streets,  or  other  sanitary  improvements. 

Certainly  the  system  of  paving  and  scavcnger- 
ing  in  the  city  has  been  improved  of  late  ; but  it 
is  still  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  parti- 
cularly the  scavengering. 

I will  conclude  with  an  old,  and  in  this  case 
very  applicable,  proverb  : — “ What  is  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander,” — earnestly 
recommending  our  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment not  to  allow  the  city  of  London  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  “ Health  of  Towns  Bill;”  and 
am,  yours,  &c., 

An  Inhabitant  of  the  City. 


JHigrrllam’a. 

The  Statue  on  the  Arch. — Much  as  the 
statue  has  been  “ taken  oft',”  it  is  not  yet  taken 
down.  How  much  longer  is  taste  to  be  out- 
raged and  public  opinion  set  at  nought  ? Lord 
Morpeth  has  assured  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  shall  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Barry,  as  we 
know,  has  designed  a pedestal  for  it,  to  be 
erected  in  Waterloo-place,  yet  still  there  it 
stands,  and  members  of  the  committee  begin 
to  shake  their  heads  knowingly,  and  think 
Government  will  yet  permit  the  continuance 
of  the  abomination.  They  may  rely  upon  it 
that  if  it  be  found  that  the  Government  are 
really  winking  at  it,  the  people  will  wake  up. 

Caution  to  Builders, &c. — In  the  Courtof 
Common  Pleas,  on  Wednesday  week,  “Barnes 
v.  Ward,”  an  action  brought  under  the  recent 
statute,  9 and  10  Viet.,  cap.  93,  was  tried. 
Jane  Barnes,  a charwoman,  had  fallen  into  an 
unguarded  area,  in  October  last,  in  the  night- 
time, and  was  killed.  Proceedings  were 
brought  for  damages  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Colt- 
man,  and  a verdict  for  300/.  was  given  against 
the  owner  of  the  houses: — 100/.  to  the  hus- 
band, 25/.  each  to  two  daughters,  and  50/.  to 
a son. 

Engineering. — A correspondent  says, — 
“ There  is  a new  code  of  laws  and  regulations 
coming  out  immediately,  with  regard  to  en- 
gineers in  the  Government  service,  that  will 
demand  a much  more  respectable  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  engineering  than  is  gene- 
rally at  present  acquired,  the  salary  being  aug- 
mented to  16/.,  18/.,  and  20/.,  per  month, 
thirteen  months  in  the  year,  with  a grade  still 
higher,  at  25/.  per  month,  so  as  to  induce  the 
best  talent  to  enter  the  service.” 

Art-Union  Purchases. — “Our  Saviour, 
subject  to  his  Parents  at  Nazareth,”  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  R.A.,  has  been  added,  with  .many 
others,  to  the  list  of  purchases. 
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THE  BUILDER 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement,  for  re-building 
the  parish  church  of  Cranoe  ; enlarging  Wen- 
den  church ; re-pewing  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Bengeworth,  Evesham,  and  fixing  gas  appara- 
tus ; altering  a ward  in  Lambeth  workhouse  ; 
erecting  national  schools  at  Southampton ; 
making  additions  and  alterations  at  Farnham 
and  Aldershot  workhouses  ; erecting  two  new 
school-rooms,  two  new  vagrant-wards,  and 
other  building,  at  Ledbury  workhouse  ; repair- 
ing the  Ross  district  of  turnpike  roads,  Here- 
fordshire (43  miles) ; also  for  maintenance  of 
way  on  coast  branches  of  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  (extension  of  time)  ; 
and  for  erecting  a street  at  Wainfleet  St. 
Mary;  and  restoring  a tower  and  erecting 
stables  at  Cardiff. 

St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. — A church  in  the  Early  English 
style,  built  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Wells,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th 
ultimo.  The  style  in  question  was  adopted  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  absence  of 
the  elaborate  tracery  which  belongs  to  the  later 
styles,  the  workmen  in  this  province  having, 
as  yet,  been  unused  to  work  Gothic  mouldings 
in  stone.  W e obtain  the  following  particulars 
from  the  English  Churchman-. — The  building 
consists  of  a nave  54  feet  by  21  feet,  a chancel 
20  feet  by  16  feet,  a porch  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  and  a sacristy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  will  accommodate  upwards 
of  200  worshippers.  Above  the  west  window 
is  a stone-bell  gable,  rising  about  64  feet  from 
the  ground  with  openings  for  three  bells,  which 
though  but  small,  will  form,  at  present,  the 
only  chime  in  the  province.  The  roof  is  con- 
structed of  butter-nut,  covered  with  zinced  tin  : 
— from  the  steepness  of  its  pitch,  being  equila- 
teral, its  arched  braces,  battlemented  cornice, 
moulded  rafters,  and  the  beauty  of  the  wood, 
good  effect  is  given  to  the  interior.  The  seats 
(open  ones),  pulpit,  prayer-desk,  lectern,  altar, 
&c.,  are  likewise  of  butternut  carved.  The 
6eat-ends  are  of  sixteen  different  patterns; 
those  designed  for  the  choir  terminated  in 
poppyheads.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  nave,  and  is  entered  from  the 
sacristy  by  a doorway  through  the  wall.  The 
prayer-desk  and  lectern  are  opposite  to  it  in 
the  south-east  corner.  Between  the  chancel 
and  the  nave  is  the  stone  chancel  archway, 
around  which  is  inscribed,  in  illuminated  and 
black  letters,  a text.  Across  this  archway  will 
be  the  chancel  screen,  not  yet  finished.  The 
chancel  is  raised  above  the  nave  by  three  steps, 
two  at  the  arch  and  the  other  at  the  rail.  The 
altar,  as  before  stated,  is  of  butternut  carved 
with  Gothic  tracery,  and  relieved  with  gilding. 
Crimson  velvet  is  suspended  at  the  back  of  the 
open  panelled  work.  Above  the  altar  is  the 
eastern  window  ; it  is  a triplet,  the  centre  divi- 
sion rising  above  those  on  the  sides,  and 
contains  painted  glass,  executed  in  London  by 
Mr.  Warrington.  The  stone  font  is  coming 
from  England. 

Otening  of  French  Ports  to  Importa- 
tions of  Sheet-iron. — There  is  now  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a bill  authorising  the 
importation  of  sheet-iron,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  iron  destined  for  ship-building.  The 
passing  of  this  measure  will  no  doubt  be  fol 
lowed — and  probably  preceded — by  orders  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  especially  the  latter 
for  large  quantities  of  these  articles — Edin- 
burgh Register. 


to  architects,  builders,  plasterers,  and 

OTHERS. 

W HUGHES  & Co.,  Ornamental  Plas- 

• tcrers,  Modellers,  &c.,  are  enabled  to  supply,  at  reason- 
able prices,  all  kinds  of  Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  they  having  n large  quantity  of  Moulds  and 
Patterns,  consisting  of  Trusses  for  shop  fronts.  Cantilevers,  Caps 
for  Columns  and  Pilasters,  Queen's  Coat  of  Arms,  Pediment  Scrolls, 
Ballusters  ; a great  variety  of  Animal  and  other  Figures,  Vases, 
&c.,  for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  : Bnllustradiug  for  Terraces, 
&c. ; a variety  of  Centre  Flowers,  Soffits,  Bed  Moulds,  &c.,  for  in- 
ternal decorations.  Modelling  executed  with  strict  attention  to 
Drawings.— Workshops  at  No.  1,  Brewer-street  North,  near  Sad- 
ler’s Wells,  St,  John-strcct-road,  Clerkenwell,  where  specimens  can 
be  seen.  


W.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

WATER-CLOSET,  Manufactured  by  CIIAS.  BOTTEN, 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  lo,  Crawford-passage.  Clerkenwell, 
London.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  closet  is,  that  it  may  be 
fixed  in  any  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sound 
of  a water-closet  to  any  of  the  surrounding  apartments.  Prices, 
drawings,  4c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer, 
where  the  closet  may  be  seen  in  action. 


J. 


SHEET  LEAD  AND  PIPE  WAREHOUSE.  . , 

Builders,  plumbers,  &<?.,  supplied 

on  wholesale  terms  with  Cast  and  Milled  Lead  and  Pipe, 
cut  to  any  dimensions,  at  MESSRS.  BURTON  AND  DENI  S, 
Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants.  21,  Ncwcnstle-street, 
Strand;  where  may  be  seen  A NEW  PATENT  URINAL  BASIN, 
of  a simple  and  compact  description. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  ISi,  Maddox-street,  Hanover-square  (Master  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing,  Painting.  Modelling,  Ac.  Ac.  The  Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female— with  Weekly  Lectures  on__Art,— Terms,  Une  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  ” 


A RTISTS,  Architects,  Engineers,  and 

_m.  others,  requiring  the  finest  qualities  of  Drawing  Pencils,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  BliOOKMAN  and  LANGDON  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  same  to  order,  and  have  never  failed  m 
ultimately  to  give  satisfaction,  os  they  spare  no  pains  or 
to  suit  the  taste  of  each  customer.  , , . 

irious  purposes  to  which  Pencils  are  applied,  together  with 
renco  in  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  card-board  on  which 
they  arc  used,  occasion  various  complaints  when  Pencils  arc  pur- 
chased without  a statement  of  these  circumstances.  For  instance, 
a free-working  H B would  be  highly  commended  by  one  artist, 
whereas,  another,  who  used  drawing-paper  of  a rougher  description, 
and  required  fine  lines,  would  complain  of  th 


an d", "after  atrialof  samples,  by  having  them  made  to  order. 

Manufactory:  28.  Great  ltussell-strect,  Bedford-square,  where 
_ /cry  kind  of  Cedar  Pencils  may  be  obtained ; also  Ever-Pointed 
Pencils  and  Points  for  the 


y quality  which 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place, 
Surrey  hide  of  Blnckfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  1 Uun 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  I ire-places,  Ac 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
nnglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs. G REI  VE  and  CRF.LLIEK. Marble  Wtftrf, 
Bellridcre-road,  near  Watcrloo-bndge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico.  ,,  , , , 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  1 . ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman)  invite  attention  to  their  unproved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  19:1a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m.,  to  Five  r.st.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  m the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE,  will  showthc  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1. 1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Sir.  Slights,  Loth-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buchanan-strcct,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin. 


c 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

”j.  C.n— The  question  is  unsettled.  There  is  no  penalty,  and 
the  result  of  an  action  would  be  doubtful. 

••  K C.”— Gibbon's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  (Weale, 

Hoi  bom). 

“ JP.  A”— If  our  correspondent  will  state  his  principles  clearly, 
we  will  insert  them. 

“ J.  T."— We  have  not  time  to  recommend  books.  To  answer  the 
dozen  letters  on  same  subject  which  we  sometimes  receive  during 
the  week  is  not  in  our  power. 

“ Construction  of  Groins  in  Gothic  Architecture.''— A correspondent 
refers  Mr.  Wright,  on  this  subject,  to  the  “ Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,”  VoL  XXXVIII.,  page  83,  plates  9 and  10,  published 
in  1821 ; also  to  Tun  Builder,  23ra  of  August,  1845,  “ Examination 
of  Curves,”  page  405. 

“ Ships.”—  Out  correspondent  on  this  subject  is  wholly  illegible. 

••  F.  Abate.”— The  air  within  our  sewers  is  at  times  much  rarefied, 

“ F.  IP.  A.”— Refer  to  the  number  wherein  the  notice  appeared. 

“ It.  K.” — Shall  hear  from  us  shortly. 

“ French  Polish.”— A correspondent  asks  for  a recipe  for  making 
French  polish. 

Received.-”  P.”  (Brighton)  ; “ J.  B„”  “ G.  M.”  “ A Professional,” 
*•  L 11. 1.,"  “ J.  B.,”  ” R.  S.,”  “An  Essay  upon  various  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  by  Theophilus  ; translated,  with  notes,  by  Robert 
Uendrie  (Murray,  1847) ; “ Charitable  Cookery ; or  the  Poor  Man's 
Regenerator,”  by  A.  Soyer  (Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1847) ; “ l'racti- 
cal  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  Relations  between  Alterations  in 
Gradients  and  the  Changes  in  their  Contents,”  by  D.  J.  Ibbetson 
(Weale) ; “A  Letter  on  the  Prospect  of  a further  Appeal  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford,"  by  R,  B.  Phil- 
lips, Esq.,  M A.  (Loudon,  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-fitreet). 


George  G.  Babington,  Esq. 

John  Blackall,  M.D. 

Sir  Benj.  C.  Brodie.  Bart.  F.R.S. 
Rev.  Alfred  B.  Clough,  M.A. 
Samuel  Cooper,  Esq. 

J ohn  Rt.  Cornish,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 

Thomas  Davis,  Esq. 

In  addition  to  Assurances  on 
tinues  to  grant  Policies  on  the  L 


James  Dunlap,  M.D. 

Rev.  Richard  Garvey,  M.A. 


Clement  Hue.  M.D. 
Samuel  Memman.  M.D. 
Andrew  A.  Mieville,  Esq. 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  F 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strcct, 
Finsbury-squarc,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8cL  10d.  20d. 

(id.  7d.  8(1  is.  is.  6d.  2S.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  owk 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  ewt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6Jd.,  7d.,  8d„  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £.3- 3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  6d-  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  190,  Blackfriors-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough.  „ _ 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars : — _ 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3. 6s.  £3.133.  £3.  16s.  . £4.  £■}■  10k 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°VCn  ’gft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  Sfcetflin.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  34d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Mutual  life  assurance,  an- 

NU1TIES,  4c.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  20 1.  and  upwards.  Annuities  for 
themselves  in  Old  Age,  or  for  their  Widows,  and  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a Guarantee  Fund. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  R.  W . MORRIS,  Actuary  to  the 
Medical,  Legal  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  121), 
Strand,  London.— Agents  wanted. 


LERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


proportioi 
of  1834. 


TAMLE  OF  PREUltO 


SURIXG  1001.  OX  A HEALTHY  L 


For  Fourteen  j 
Years,  at  an  | 
Annual 
Payment  of 


Economical  radiating  stove 

GRATE  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  Jcrmyn-street,  Regcnt- 

PIEROE  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Architects,  who  are  building  or  re-fitting  up  Mansions, 
to  his  novel  and  unique  display  of  STOVE  GRATES,  FENDERS, 
and  IRONS,  in  suites,  which  are  now  on  view  at  liis  Show  Rooms. 
By  employing  first-rate  Artists,  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  that 
every  wont  entrusted  to  him  will  be  finished  in  the  best  maimer, 
and  the  purest  style  of  Architecture  required  ; being  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  guided  bv  his  practical  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  devoted  to  the  WARMING  and  VENTILATION  of 
APARTMENTS,  Public  Buildings,  and  Private  Mansions,  to 
numbers  of  which  he  con  refer  for  the  perfect  success  of  his  arrange- 
ments. , . , _ 

PIERCE  has  Invented  and  Registered  various  improvements  for 
the  Ventilation  and  Fitting-up  of  KITCHENS,  BATH  ROOMS, 
LAUNDRIES,  with  other  points  of  domestic  economy,  which  may 
be  found  worthy  of  notice.  _ 

PIERCE’S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATH  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  Germyn-strect,  llegeut-street. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 

quested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
lurches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
•eenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ig  timber,  4c,,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrouglit-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  bo 

seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN  JAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Street,  Blnckfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
’'lutes.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers,  Cliim- 
Tuside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 


F- 


and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.!  4c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lnne,  and  Charles-strcet,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  4c. 


PARK’S,  140,  Fleet-street,  Wholesale 

Ironmonger,  Brass  Founder,  and  General  Factor,  Agent 


and  other  Diseases,  on  the  payment  of  a premium 

the  increased  risk.  The  plan  of  granting  Assur- 

Invalid  Lives  originated  with  this  Office  in  the  beginning 


Everv  description  of  Assurance  may  be  effected  with  this  Society, 
ind  Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  in  any  station,  and 


£ per  cent. 
i rather  n 

and,  from  the  large  amount  or  profit  already  realized,  wiueu  ua, 
been  reserved  for  future  appropriation,  and  other  causes,  the  Bonuses 
hereafter  are  expected  considerably  to  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Society’s  income,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  now  up- 
wards of  116.0002,  per  annum. 

“us  ’ v GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 

78,  Great  Jiussell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


Lea’s  Patent  Double  Action 
of  action  with  the  greatest  . 

for  French  casements,  meeting  — . - . - 

with  which  they  are  frequently  accompanied,  at  the  si 
equally  applicable  for  the  strongest  folding  doors  as  well  a: 
elegant  cheffouier,  wardrobes,  4c.  4c. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp.  ■[ 4J  gdl  8d-  1 JOi" 

B^WtthtSuhLta4<*M'  « •S"1"-?1  T 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  late  Andrew  Smith, 

BUILDERS’  MACHINISTS.  ENGINEERS,  IRON  and 
BRASS  FOUNDERS,  SMITHS,  4c.,  Prinees-Btrcet.  Leicester- 
souare,  London.  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved 
Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Safety  Shutters  and  Doors — Invisible 
Weather-tight  Fastenings  and  Sill  Bars  for  French  Casements, 
Double-action  Door  Springs  for  Banking  Houses  and  other  Swing 
Doors,  Improved  Cramps  for  Laying  Floors,  Copper  Wire  Rope 
Lightning  Conductors,  for  the  protection  of  Churches,  lowers. 
Chimney-shafts,  and  other  high  buildings,  Metallic  Wire  Lines  for 
Hanging  Sashes,  Shutters,  4o„  Invisible  liaising  and  Lowering 


Hanging  Sashes,  Shutters,  0.0.,  .... < 

Machines  for  Bankers,  Jewellers,  Wine  Merchants,  and  others 
also  Manufacturers  of  High  and  L— • 


ir  Pressure  Steam  Engines, 


Sawing,  and  every  description  of  Macliinery  for  Builders,  ae.. 
Wharf,  Warehouse,  and  Truck  Cranes,  Tramway,  Traversing  and 
Stationary  Purchase  Crabs,  Blocks  and  Falls  ; Screw'Jacks,  Joiners 
Cramps,  4c.,  and  of  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other  Doors ; 
Fire-proof  Safes  and  Strong  Rooms ; Roofs,  Conservatories,  V eran- 
dali6,  Skylights,  Casements,  Staircases,  and  Ballusters,  Balconies, 
Cantilevers,  and  Brackets;  Palisading,  Gates,  Gratings,  I euces.  4c.  ; 
Girders,  Columns,  Pipes,  Heads,  and  Guttering,  Pumps,  and  Cis- 
terns ; Metallic  Sash  Bars  and  Mouldings  for  Shop  Fronts, Windows, 
Sky  Lights,  4c.  ; Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  Butt,  and  other  Hinges ; 
Buildings  Warmed  and  Ventilated  on  approved  Plans  ; Estimates 
given  for  the  Improved  Iron  Shutters,  Metallic  Shop  Fronts, 
Sashes  1 glazed,  if  required),  and  every  description  of  Metal  w ork  ; 
IRON  WORK  GALVANIZED  Foil  VARIOUS  PURPOSES. 


Mosaic  pavements,  singer’s 

1 — ~ ■ — ~ 


■ ■ - PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Verandahs. 
Batlis,  4c.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  oil  ornamental 
pavements,  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and  re- 
duced in  price.— Specimens  adapted  to  every  stole  of  architecture 
inay  he  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  patentee,  AL1:  RED  SINGER, 
YauxhftU  Pottery,  foot  of  Yatuhall-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g 3 iX  meat  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
o 2 ami  MATCHED  BOAltDINO  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
b - width  mid  thickness,  from  ? inch  to  li  inch  thick. 

H TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  l’LANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  <*.  iMooiv  fiinl  Soul,  and  Hivat  Smith-street.  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WARK-BRIDGE-W H ARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Ohl- 
Bnrgc-AVharf,  Upper  G round-street,  Blackfriare,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  It.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  ns 
will  ensure  aud  merit  their  favours,  ire. 


HP  ADAMS  (from  Byron  ami  Co.)i  late  S. 

X * Darc.MAIIOGAN  Y aud  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey Now  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Aims.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech.  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Dak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  Drying  sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  G1LLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

nniMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  he.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &e.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghain-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


To  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

fJMIE  Architectural  Carving1  Company  beg 

X to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  SirF.  Chautrey's  foundry,  Eccleston-plaoe.  Pimlico. 

A 11 V IN  G BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT. 

l'A  YLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  J ORDAN  beg  to  drnw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  t he  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  aud  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ract  of  its  being  employed 
nt  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Atnenurum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  b v the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gatos  were  also  very  successful.  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  aud 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery.” 

The  Proprietors  And  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
testate  that  they  have  nt  present  only  one  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Hoad,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Ooade  and  Scaly’s  Term  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  he  seen  aud  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


B.  SAMPSON’S  SELF -FEEDING, 


SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER. 

dstone,  Kei 

REGISTE 

WATER  HEATER,  having  erected  many  during  the  last  and  (bis 
season,  on  bis  own  responsibility,  which  have  raven  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  evervcase.he  can  with  confidence  offer  this  admirable 
Boiler  to  the  Public  as  the  best  yet  introduced,  possessing  great 
advantages  over  the  Conical  and  all  others  1st,  Forming  its  own 

once  in  fourteen  hours,  mid  being  made  of  cast-iron,  renders  it 
more  durable,  not  burning  out  as  copper  or  wrought  iron.  3rd,  A 
saving  of  full  50  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  4th,  Having 
cylindrical  feeder,  with  air-tight  cover,  the  fire  is  kept  uniformly 
supplied.  5th.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  enables  any 

“The^Bofiem^m^dl^e  siawf  No.  1.  fit ; 3,  71. ; 3,  8 1. ; 4,  IS.  Os. ; 
5, 12!.  The  large  size  will  heat  1.000  feet  ol  4-inch  pipe  ; they  may  be 
applied  to  «ny  pipes  tanks,  &e.  he.  already  fixed.  All  work  intrusted 
to  me  will  be  win-anted  to  answer.  All  particulars  for  fixing,  and 
references  where  they  are  in  use,  may  he  had,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventor. 

j*  N.R.  The  conical  boilers,  which  mine  is  an  improvement  on,  arc 
supplied  at  the  following  prices : No.  1,  4 /.  4s.  ; 2,  At  5s.  : 3,  71.  7s.  ; 
4,  SI.  8s.  ■ Cast-iron  tanking  for  bottom-heal,  single  and  double, 
3 and  4-incli  cast-iron  pipe,  with  bends,  &c.  &c. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

X^H  ARLESLONGbegs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  lid.  per  foot,  run  ; 
aud  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-squarc.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

I^D WARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

-i  street,  Strand,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
are  prepared  to  execute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  Sd.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  he  found  equal  to  any  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
u guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


PELL  e. 


COI-IO  PLATE  CLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

2I.\  SOHO  SQUAR  E.-A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  lfi  on.  Sheet  Glass,  cither 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  100  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  IVec  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  eases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


CJOHO  PLATE  CLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

13  26,  SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  aud  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  lie  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  nil  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H BANKS,  Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts, 

• Sashes  aud  Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Betliunl- 
grecn-road,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  building  will  find  the 
charges  at  this  Establishment  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in 
London.  A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any 
part  of  the  coimtry. 

N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the  country. 


THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  tlie 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  ; and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  90,  Hatton-garden,  Holbom. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money : — 


Jrown  Gloss  cut  to 
size  from  one  foot 
upwards,  at  3d.  per 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  nt  Id. 
lid.,  2d.  and  2(d.  per 


C.C.C S 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  n,  > illy  low.- White  Lead- 
Oil,  Turns,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  nt  W1 LLIAM  FREDERICK 
FEN  loN'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  20, 
'Vest  Smithficld,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW. — No  iuvcntiou  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  aud  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
nil  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  aud  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  opc- 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Snshes  and  Frames,  aud  J oiner 
j to  the  Trade,  121,  Uunhill-row, 

I F insbury- square.  —Well-seasoned 
'■  materials,  superior  workmanship, 

1 lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  4oo 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Fashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifving  of 

leathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam  : thereby  no 
only  are  the  impurities  of  the  leather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  built  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  Feathers  :— 

Mixed,  peril) is.  Od.  I Foreign  Grey  Goose  is.  8d.  I Best  Irish  While  Goose ««  fi.i 

Grey  Goose  Is.  id.  | Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dautzie  White  Goose  . 

IIEAL  and  SON’S  1, 1ST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  P 
to  their  Establishment,  100,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottcnham-court-road. 


3s.  Od. 

sent  tree  by  post,  on  application 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS  COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S  jtfig 


Established  Mar 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 


I which  also  renders  it  very 
| appropriate  for  the, 

I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


;h,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  lloek  of  Pyrimout  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  J urn. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  aud  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westmiustcr-bridgc,  London. 

HP  HE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

f ollowiug  useful  purposes : — 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling.  I Piggeries,  he.  ho. 

Dog-kennels.  

Barn  Floors.  Covering  of  Railroad  and  other 

Granaries.  \ I Arches. 

Tun-room  Floona.  The  only  efteotual  modeto  pre- 1 

Malt-house  Floors.  | ve  t the  percolation  of  water,  | 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage, 
to  he  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  b 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  nil  applications  for  Works  to  he  executed,  be  made  direct 
t°this  Company;  aud  ns  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CA 1 E from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  sinco  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  tlie  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  Loudon. 


CHEAP  P N FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
1IIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  super 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  an 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


MIOMAS  MILLINGTON 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

per  ft. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . . 25<L 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 ia  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 ia  by  5 in.  . . 3d. 

GJ  ia  by  4}  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 ia  . . lid. 

6 in.  by  3 ia  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  GcL  per  foot. 


’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLAbS, 

87,  BISHOPSOATE  STREET,  WITHOUT. 
VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  8. 

Carnages  20 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

Soper  Carriage  Varnish  12 

Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 19 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  trauspureut  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  10 

Block  Japan  12 

Brunswick  Black  G 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 


2J  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


do. 


do.  . 


Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow.  equally  low. 

’an  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  round  Valve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  110  0 


COLOURS,  and  PAINTS, 


Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cooks,  with  Unions, 
aud  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  25e. 
Thirds,  23s. 

.Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe.  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  Gd.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  10d. 
per  gallon. 

Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Crornos  ; 
Blacks.  Blues,  lteds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40s.  per  owt. 

Brushes,  aud  Plumbers  aud  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


i3j  ftcr  f0aicstj)'3 


iional  letters  patent. 


P 


used  by 


A T E N T ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  I The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  The  Chester  and  1 lolyhead. 

The  Leeds  aud  Manchester,  The  Norfolk  aud  other  Railways,  , 

The  Loudon  and  North  Western,  I And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  or  EtUnbro . 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

,moj  * reduced  eta*  fcr 


Also  “DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  fur  preventing  the  line nation  oi  iieat,  ana  aliening  » 
THOS.  JNO.  CRQGG0N,  8,  Laurence  Pouataoy  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London,  aud  Bulls  Head  lard,  Manchester. 


THE  BUILD  EE. 


8T.  JAMES'S,  WESTMINSTER. 

^I^HE  Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and 
JL  Washhouses  in  this  Parish,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  n site,  not  less  .than 
100  feet  by  80  feet,  for  the  erection  of  the  required  baiMnigs. 
Owners  of  suitable  freehold  -r  leas-  h-ld  pr  t>  .t;,  vnl:n  tb-  i >'•" 
willing  to  dispose  thereof,  are  requested  to  address  themselves  to 
me,  with  full  particulars  and  terms,  before  the  14th  day  of  June 
GEOROE  BUZZARD,  Cleric. 

50,  Poland-stvect,  Oxford-street 


TO  IUONFOUNDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  ENGINEERS, 
SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  the  Lease,  Good- 
will. and  Stock  in  Trade,  of  an  old  established  Iron  Foun- 
dry, with  smith,  tt  aud  fitting  shops  attached  in  full  operation, 
with  au  excellent  connexion,  situated  in  the  west  end.  I or  parti- 
culars apply  to  Mr.  THuMAS  MIERS,  34.  W hitechapel-road. 


BUILDERS’  PREMISES,— TO  BE  LET, 

with  immediate  possession,  on  lease,  very  dcsir  ,ble  old  esta- 
blished premises,  situated  in  Kcnnington-laue,  VauxhalL— For  full 

particulars  apply  to  Mr.  MASON,  Builder,  Kingston  — 

TO  BUILDERS. 


m-Th.ames. 


LAND  TO  LET  at  Blackheath,  for  third 

and  fourth-rate  houses.  Liberal  advances  to  respectable  par- 
ties. Apply  toMr.  JOSEPH  RUSSELL,  Tranquil  Vale,  Black- 
hcatli. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  or  SOLD,  most 

desirable  premises  in  Burnham,  Buckinghamshire,  iu  a 
populous  and  healthy  locality,  where  an  industrious  young  man 
could  obtain  a good  business.  The  premises  are  well  adapted  for  a 
Bricklayer  and  Plasterer  {having  been  in  that  line  for  the  last 
t wenty  years),  or  for  n private  residence ; they  are  situated  tlirce 
mllos  from  the  town  of  Maidenhead,  two  from  the  Station,  aud  live 
from  Windsor.— Further  particulars  to  be  had  .of  Mg.GREEN, 
Builder,  11,  King-street,  Grosvenor-square 
Post  Office,  Bencousfield,  Bucks. 


Mr.  EVERETT, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Building  ground  to  be  let; 

terms  favourable.  Money  advanced.  Sites  for  forty  third 
or  fourth-rate  Houses,  New  North-road  : several  plots  at  Islington, 
Old  Kent-read,  Peckham,  Norwood,  Ilyde  Park,  hotting  MiU, 
Brompton,  Twickenham.  Camberwell,  .anil  BavswaUr.  Sites  for 
about  ninety  fourth-rate  Houses,  Kingslaud-road  ; sites  for  noout 
thirty  Houses,  Unckuev-road,  sixteen  feet  frontages,  and  several 
others.— Apply  to  BECKWORTU  & SALMON,  Laud  Agents,  25, 
Bucklerahury. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  tins 

most  desirable  and  salubrious jntuatii 


uQrcsdne views  — — - — 

BOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  liest  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 


Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 


CASSLAND  ESTATE. 

I FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  on 

building  leases  for  a term  of  Eighty  years,  laud-tax  redeemed. 
The  plots  arc  divided  into  speculations  of  varying  magnitude.  The 
estate  adjoins  Victoria-park,  and  arrangements  arc  made  for  a 
direct  communication  into  the  drive.  The  property  possesses  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  a larce  extent  of  land  on  the  south  and  cast, 
being  inalienable  for  building  or  manufacturing  purposes.  1 lie 
boil  is  gravelly,  and  the  locality  is  reputed  to  be  ouc  of  the  healthiest 
districts  round  the  metropolis.  Distant  about  21  jmles  froin  the 
Royal  Exchange. — For  particulars  apply  to  Blr.  WALLS,  at  Cas3- 
Jand  Estate  Office,  Cassland-rond,  Hackney. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION- . 


BUILDING  LAND.  PECKHAM,  ADJOINING  THE  ROSE- 
MARY BRANCH  RACE  COURSE. 

MR.  SINGLE  will  LE  T by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Rosemary  Branch  Tavern,  Peckham,  ou  THU  RS- 
DAY, May  27,  at  Six  precisely,  43  Plots  of  very  valuable  Building 
Laud,  desirably  situate,  adjoining  the  Rosemary  Branch  Race 


Leases  will  be  grau.^«  ......  

years.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  THOMAS  PRYER,  Esq. 
Solicitor.  11,  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  and  at  the  Office 
of  Mr.  SINGLE,  Laud  Agent,  34,  Coleman  Street 


FIFTY  PLOTS  OF  FREEHOLD  LAND,  CROOKHAM  COM 
MON",  near  the  South  Western  Railway,  North  Hants. 

MR.  SINGLE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart  opposite  the  Bank,  on  FRIDAY.  May  28th, 
at  Twelve  for  Ouc.  about  eighty  acres  of  Freehold  Building  Land, 
in  small  lots,  situate  at  Crookliam,  about  one  mile  from  the  Soutli 
Western  Railway,  which  is  now  being  extended  to  Waterloo  aud 
London  bridges.  1 1 lies  upon  the  high  road,  leading  from  Reading 
to  Famham  ; presents  valuable  frontages  to  good  mode  roads,  and 
rear  frontages  to  Basingstoke  Canal,  and  offers  a famous  opportu- 
nity to  members  of  Buiiding  Societies  aud  others  to  make  money. 
Particulars  may  be  had  of  T.  PRYER,  Es<l.,  Solicitor,  11,  Artillery- 

dace,  Finsbury-squorc,  who  is  authorized  to 

:ou  tract 


o treat  with  any  party 


STOKE-NEWINCTON.— Valuable  Building  Ground,  containing 
excellent  Brick  Earth. 

Messrs,  winstanley  respectfully 

nmiouuce  that  they  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  TUESDAY,  June  1,  in  one  lot.  by  direction  of  the  Executors  of 
Joseph  Jansou,  Esq.,  an  important  COPYHOLD  PROPERTY, 
conso  ling  of  Eighteen  Acres  of  Valuable  Building  Ground,  rich  in 
excellent  brick  earth,  for  working  which  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  a dwelling-house,  shells, 
aud  out-l>uildings,  in  front  of  the  High-street,  Stokc-Newington, 
and  haring  another  communication  also  with  Church-street,  the 
whole  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  JOHN  GANTLET,  who  will  quit, 
if  required,  at  Michaelmas  next,  at  a Tow  surface  rent  of  1751.  per 
annum.  The  estate  can  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenant,  at 
7,  Churoh-strcet.— Printed  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
BAVLEY  and  J ANSON,  Solicitors,  Basiughall-street ; of  Messrs, 
WIGG  and  POWNALL.  Surveyors,  7,  Bedford-row;  nt  the  Mart; 
mid  of  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY',  Pat- — 


BUILDING  LAND,  NORWOOD,  SURREY. -BY 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee 

House,  Change  Alley,  on  TUESDAY.  May  35th,  at 
Twelve  o'clock  tin  lots),  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAN  D,  together  with  a detached  Residence  (land-tax  redeemed), 
on  the  south-western  summit  of  Beaulieu  Hill,  a situation  which 
for  salubrity  of  air  and  beauty  of  scenery  is  almost  unrivalled, 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Norwood  Station  ou  the  Croydon  Itail- 
w iiv,  affording  most  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  moderate  sized 
villas,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  Building  Societies  and  small 
capitalists.— Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  prepared  twenty-one 
days  before  the  sale,  and  may  be  had  on  the  premises : at  the  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  Garraway’s  Coffee  House.  ComlTill  ; Arti- 
choke Inn.  Newington  Causeway;  of  Messrs.  DRUMMOND’S, 
ROBINSON,  anil  TILL,  Solicitors,  Croydon;  and  of  Messrs. 
BLAKE,  Croydon. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

One  Hundred  Acres  of  Freehold  Laud,  free  of  Tithe  and  the  Land 
Tux  Redeemed,  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  Coombe  Wood, 
near  to  Wimbledon,  Malden,  Kingston,  Ac.,  the  Montpelier  of 
-i„,i  ,,ii,,..c»  « utn.inr,  „n  the  South  Western 


STEAM  SAW-MUXS  FOR  SALE.— The 

(KAOtaghm  Boilers,  and  Machinery,  for  Tvr » Steam 
Mills,  any  portion  of  which  may  be  purchased  separately  ; consist- 
ing of  High-pressure  Engines,  from  Six-horse. power  to  Sixteen-, 
horse  power,  with  Boilers,  Ac.,  Saw  mills  to  cut  Timber,  1 bulks 
ami  Deals,  with  the  Vertical  Saws,  Circular  Saw  Benctics,  Circular 
Saws,  Saw-files,  all  the  Shafts,  Drums,  Bands.  Ac.,  ready  for  fixing. 
— May  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  MEDWIN,  Engineer,  5,  Great 
Union-street,  Newington  Causwny. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  — OATLAND8  PARK 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  TENDER,  at  per 

foot  cube,  650  superior  Scotoh  and  Larch  Fir  Trees  of  great 
length  and  large  dimensions  ; also  about  200  excellent  Oaks, 
which  may  be  converted  ou  the  spot,  very  near  the  Walton  sta- 
tion, 15  miles  from  London,  on  the  Southampton  Railway.— Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  FRESHFIF.LD.  on  the  premises, 
ir  Hartford  Bridge,  Hants  ; of  THOMAS  PRYER.  Esq.,  11,  Artil- 

I 13:..  - Mr.  W XlUBTS  llxibW 


junding 

Railway,  little  more  than  eight  miles  from  town. — jsv 

MR.  JOHN  DAWSON,  at  the  Mart,  on 

FRIDAY,  June  18.  at  Twelve,  in  Loti. varying  in  contents, 
but  each  sufficient  to  interest  Gentlemen  desiring  sites  for  detached 
residences,  as  well  as  first  class  Builders.  NORBITON  TITHE 
FA  KM,  consisting  of  a complete  Homestead  and  Farmer's  Cottage, 
close  to  tile  Railway  Station,  to  which  will  be  apportioned  about  20 
acres  of  capital  land,  rendering  it  a compact  little  Dairy  Farm,  or  it 
might  l.c.  profitably  cultivated  as  a Market  Garden.  The  remainder 
of  the  K-t-te  will  be  divided  into  lots  of  from  one  acre  to  five  acres 
I . ich,  r • . prising  together  nearly  100  acres,  on  a fine  elevation  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  healthy,  without  a single  drawback,  mt-1  abound- 
ing with  every  conceivable  inducement  for  the  erection  of  villas. 
The  almost  panoramic  scenery  combines  Richmond  Park  and  the 
hills  beyond  ; the  far  celebrated  Combe  Wood  and  Mansion,  Wim- 
bledon Pork,  and  in  every  direction  not  only  dclightfiil  prospects, 
but  most  enjoyable  drives  aud  walks,  and,  as  above  noticed,  about 
20  minutes'  distance  by  railway  front  town. 

Detailed  particulars  with  plans  and  conditions  of  sale  are  in  pre- 
paration, and  trill  be  ready  for  delivery  15  days  before  the  Auction, 
and  mav  then  be  had  nt  the  Inns  in  the  neighbouring  towns ; of 
Mr.  KING,  Solicitor.  Kingston-on-Thames;  of  Messrs.  JOHN 
SMALLPEICE  and  SON,  Solicitors,  Guildford  ; at  the  Mart;  and 
at  Mr,  JOHN  DAWSON’S  Land-agency  and  Auction  Offices, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  31,  Pall  Moll 


VOTES  FOR  MIDDLESEX.— TO  SMALL  CAPITALISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  Con- 
tract, together  or  separately,  Twenty  Substantial  and 
Well-built  Freehold  Tenements,  recently  erected  in  the  Road  lead- 
ing from  W album  Green,  to  Hammersmith,  known  as  Bedford- 
place,  fitted  up  with  the  usual  fixtures  aud  with  Pumps  of  Spring- 
water.  The  premises  arc  well  drained,  and  all  at  present  let  to 
weekly  tenants,  producing  a Rental  of  about  1341  a year.  Land-tax 
redeemed.— Price  and  Particulars  may  be  known  on  application  to 
Mr.  CARTER.  Builder,  Bedford-place.  Fulham  Field.-- 


BARITS  BUSINESS— TO  SCULPTORS,  ARTISTS,  MODEL- 
LERS, Ac. 

MR.  REILY  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Scoular 

to  DISPOSE  of,  by  PRIVATE  TREATY,  the  goodwill, 


-LVJL  to  DISPOSE  of,  by  PRIVATE  TREAT  l,  me  gooawui, 
stock  of  Plaster  Costs,  Moulds,  Models,  and  Figures,  and  the  copy- 
right of  many  original  designs,  with  the  fittings  appertaining  to 
the  business  of  a Plaster  Figure  Maker,  and  the  Lease  of  the  pre- 
mises HI  and  89.  Dean-street,  Soho,  established  many  years.  Rent 
moderate,  and  mostly  made  by  tenants  ; leaving  spacious  show- 
rooms, workshops,  aud  studio,  for  carrying  on  the  busmess.  F or 
permission  to  view,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  KLILY, 
auctioneer,  Ao.,  17,  South  Audley-street 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


I70R  SALE,  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at 

Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  Chance  Alley,  Comhill.  on  FRI- 
DAY. 38th  May.  nt  Six  o'clock  precisely,  400  Loads  Red  ami  Ulloiy 
Pine  Timber,  2o0  Riga  Wainscot  Logs,  10,000  Baltic  and  Colonial 
Deals  and  Battens,  comprising  a large  quantity  of  seasoned  goods . 
— Catalogues  can  he  obtained  at  H.  NEUMAN'S,  Broker,  3,  at.  Mi- 
chael's Alley,  Comhill. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  BROKERS,  and  OTHERS. 
Albion  Wharf.  Holland-strect,  Blackfriars. 

Messrs,  warlters,  lovejoy, 

and  SON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on 
MONDAY,  the  34th  May,  at  12  o'clock,  without  reserve.  500  Cement 
. Chimney-pots  and  Ornamental  Shafts,  14  Slabs  of  Marble.  200 
Casks  aiid  30o  Bags  of  No.  1, 2.  and  3 Cement  and  Plaster  of  Parts, 
Ridge  and  other  Tiles,  Stable  Paring,  Triangle  with  Blocks  and  n 
Crane.  Counting-house  Fittings  and  Effects.  May  ]>e  viewed 
Saturday  previous  and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  55,  Chanccry-lane. 


TO  PAPER8TAINERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
Valuable  Plant  of  a Paperstaiucr,  comprising  200  sets  of  Printing 
Blocks  (of  modem  design),  superior  Blending  Machine,  Printing 
Tables,  and  1 mplements  in  Trade,  together  with  about  3,000  pieces 
of  Paperhangings. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL  on  the  Pre- 
mises. Glasshouse-yard.  East  Smithfield,  on  TUESDAY 


T 


ERRO- METALLIC  WINDGUARD 

CHIMNEY-POTS,  for  the  Prevention  of  Smokv  Chimneys, 
iv  at  THOMAS  PEAKE'S  Wharf.  City-road  Basin,  London. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  TOT, 


For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  ana  has  proved  to  be  au 


effectual  remedy. 


order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep’s  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  land  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 


the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
' process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  >nto  this 


i’atenc  process  oi  uuivuiuiuk  nuu  — — - ----- 

Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  kc,  Every  description  of  Building,  R-ailway,  aiid  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  qualitj.  lion 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual— The  Trade  Supplied. 


p.A 


TO  ENGINEERS.  BRAZIERS.  SMITHS,  Ac. 

MIE  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Ann  Newton’s  Charity, 

PL  for  placing  out  every  year  One  Boy  belonging  to  the  Parish 


of  St  James,  Westminster,  Apprentice  to  some  respectable  Trade, 
with  a Premium  of  331  7s.  -Id.,  will  meet  at.  the  Vestry-room,  in  the 
Churchyard,  Piccadilly,  on  FRIDAY,  the  38th  day  of  May  instant, 
at  Ten  o'clock  iu  the  Forenoon,  to  receive  applications  for  si--u 
Anpr.iit:  n ' ii  i ■ i - .1,- ■•.hi",  in  • "ii  ih  . a!'"'  • 


ir  other  like  m 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS 

ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac.  _ , 

ATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury' ; 
id  os  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  -the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
ouire  anv  application  when  out  of  use,  arc  particularly  wen 
lapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-m fiber  Washers  for 
and  hot-watcr  joints.  Ac.,  "f  all  sizes. — Sole  Manufacturer, 


steam  and  hot-water  joints.  kc..  in  an  sizes.— ooie  immuiaiuii 
JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Qoswell-road,  London. 


JUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 


Builders.  Contractors.  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Buildcre. 

respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS' 


utlv  requesteu  to  m.  x.  jvicuan»’u 
uperior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads,  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
elds.  Liquid  Manure.  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
i.ored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  I umps  for 
Wells  of  anv  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  KMncfi 
kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A 
RICHARDS,  3,  Old  Burge-house-strect,  Commercial-road,  Lam 


both. 


Office,  Poland-  ■ 

street,  where  the  Boy  may  tie  seen.  Every  applicant  for  the  Appren- 
tice must  attend  the  above  meeting  iu  person,  and  bring  a card 
containing  his  name,  address,  aud  business.  None  but  householders 
need  apply.— By  order  of  the  Trustees, 


GEORGE  BUZZARD,  Clerk. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY  AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Recently  published,  8vo.,  21.  l°s.,  a new  edition  of 

DR.  LIRE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES;  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  3rd  Edition,  corrreted 
throughout.  With  1.241  Woodcuts- Also. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTSin  ARTS, Manu- 
factures, and  MINES;  being  the  2nd  Edition  of  Dr.  I re's 
Supplement  to  the  3rd  Edition  of  Uis  Dictionary.  8vo.  W oodcuts. 
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London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  LONGMANS. 


In  One  Volume,  l2mo..  7s.  6iL, 

A CONCISE  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS 

used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture, 
abridged  from  the  larger  work.  Illustrated  by  four  hundred  aud 
forty  examples. 

Just  Published,  8vo.  with  700  Woodcuts,  price  16s.. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  British 

Heraldry. 

Oxford:  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER. 


THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER— DEDICATED 
TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY.  , 
Shortly  will  be  Published,  by  Subscription,  two  highly-finished 

nn.l  VioU'J  of  llui  I n ll'  ri  1 1 1 " ' 


N 


and* effective  Y ie ivs  of  the  Interior  of  the 

E W HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  to  be  ex- 

ecuted in  the  very  best  style  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by 


very 'beautiful  Water-colour  Paintings,  by  Artists  c.  ... --Sv,.a 
The  views  are  taken  bv  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BARRY.  Esq.  In  announcing  the  publication  of  the  above  Views, 
the  Publisher  pledges  himself  to  produce  the  Lithographs  in  the 
very  highest  style  of  the  art,  so  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
noble  national  edifice  they  arc  intended  to  illustrate. 

Size  of  the  prints,  23  in.  by  30  in.  Price  of  the  pair,  plain,  21.  2s.  ; 
coloured,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  drawings,  and  mounted,  4t  4s. 

London:  Published  by  WILLIAM  DAY,  17,  Gate-street, 
Linco  ln’s-Inn-ticlds. 


TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
MV  FRY  AK.TU/AN. 


EVERY  AKTIZAN. 

rOHN  WILLIAMS  & Co.  will  REMOVE, 

n June  the  1st,  to  those  extensive  premises.  No.  1 


r on  J une  the  1st,  to  those  extensive  premises,  ii  o.  hi.  Strand, 
so  well  known  for  nearly  a century  as  the  first  publishing  house  in 
London.  Williams  A Co.  have  just  published  a classed  catalogue 
of  the  best  works  on  Architecture.  Engineering,  and  Mechanics: 
sent  gratis  to  all  who  may  favour  them  with  their  address. 

NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  PUBLICA- 
TIONS FOR.  1847. 

John  Williams  A Co.,  193.  Strand,  offer  the  following  works  :— 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  of  LONDON  : 

containing  the  most  elegant  Villas  in  the  environs  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  the  tinted  style,  21s.  complete. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS, 
from  Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings;  drawn  from  the 
iginals  in  colours.  In  imperial  -if-  


N. It— Tlds  work  will  ue  got  u?  by  the  must  eminent  artists,  and  - 
continued  at  Intervals. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 

TURE. Now^ready.  Parts^L  II.  aiuMII.^  In  this  work  fwill  br 


a,  Buildings  for  New  Railway 


Towns,  with  Specifications,  Estimates,  Quantities,  Prices,  and  a 
supplement  of  Exterior  and  Interior  Finishings.  Price  to  sub- 

ENGINEERING  WORKS. 


sup^lei 


, 3s.  per  part. 


May  25th,  at  Twelve,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  ii 
the  premises  being  required  for  the  Blackwau  Extension  tvailuay 
Company,  the  valuable  plant  and  utensils  m trade  of  a Faper- 


tompiiuy.  me  vmuauic  pu»uv  — .- 

Stainer,  about  3.000  pieces  of  modem  paperhangings,  including  m l. 
decoration,  drawing  room  in  crimson  and  other  nocks,  satins,  din- 
ing bedroom,  and  library  papers  ; painted  and  hand  marbles.  May 
be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  on 
the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  259,  High  Holbom. 


PAVING,  2s.  Ud.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  tne 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed— Apply  to  JOHN  l IL- 

KINGToN,  PoLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


WILLIAMS’S  PORTFOLIO  of  RAILWAY 

WORKS  : comprising  Views  of  Works  executed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated Engineers.  Splendidly  lithographed  in  tints,  by  Dolby  and 
other  artists.  First  series  complete,  24s. 

The  RAILWAY  STREET  of  LONDON.  Price 

20a,  splendidly  lithographed,  in  tints  from  the  original  drawings  of 
W.  B.  Moffhtt,  Esq.  Palatial  in  its  appearance,  Picturesque  in  ita 
composition,  aud  economical  in  its  construction.  This  magnificent 
Plate  is  offered  as  a model  for  the  Street  Architecture  of  Europe. 
Publishing  by  Subscription,  in  Quarterly  Parts,  price  10s.  6d.  each, 

SKETCHES,  GRAPHIC  and  DESCRIPTIVE, 

fur  a History  of  the  Decorative  Painting  applied  to  English  Archi- 
tecture during  (he  Middle  Ages. 

By  E.  L.  BLACKBURNS,  F.S.A,  -Architect 
Each  part  will  contain  six  Illuminated  Plates,  exemplifying 
Ceilings,  Screens,  Monuments,  Walls,  Furniture,  ana  other  Archi- 
tectural accessories,  with  a Practical  Essay  on  this  “Ancient  Art 


Just  Published  in  1 VoL  Impl.  4to.  30  Plates,  Price  25s. 
SKETCHES  FOR  COTTAGE  VILLAS, 
COUNTRY'  RESIDENCES,  PARSONAGE  HOUSES,  LODGES. 
kc.,  with  details  designed  with  special  reference  to  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  economy  of  outlay. 

By  WM.  PATTI SON,  Architect,  Woodbridge. 

The  RAILWAY  PRACTICE  of  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, nearly  150  plates  from  works  of  Brunei,  Stevenson,  Cubltt, 
Rennie,  McNeill,  and  others  ; specifications  and  estimates,  5 L 5s., 
or  24. 12s.  6d.  cadi. 

Mr.  J.  HUGHES’  CALCULATIONS  FOR 

EARTH  WORK,  from  50  to  80  feet,  on  the  simplei.t  principle 
known.  Price  5a.  This  work  is  indispensable,  being  the  only  one 
calculated  from  50  to  80  feet. 

The  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  60  cuts  and  3 
large  plates,  being  the  Hand-Book  of  Railway  Engineering,  by  W. 
D.  Hoskoll,  C.E.  Price  15a 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

E8SRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 


JAPER-HANG1NGS  In  the  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded. — Messrs.  HENNELL  and 
,OSBY\  Paper  Stainers.  Queen-street,  Southwark-brulge-road, 


beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Sal 

- ■>!. . T\  . ...  >1.  3,1  .... r Til I-"  lli'lml 


PapwsT'Eiegan’r  Designs’" at  2a' 6d.  per  French  piece,  Retail- 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


17RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may.  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  8tock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  nt  present  exists. 


Loir 


Printed  by  Charles  Wymax,  of  16,  Castclnau  Villas 

in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  k H.  Cox, , Brothers,  74  k.  7->,  Great  Queen* 
street.  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Giles-in-th^Fielcta. 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by .the  said  Charlss 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  Vork-street,  Covente 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Govcnt-Garden,  m the  said 
County.— Saturday,  May  22, 1847. 
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Architecture,  a Reflect  of  Manners  and  Peelings— The  Value 
of  the  Beautiful— Our  Neglect  of  it— A Defect  in  the  Model 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  an  Active,  Practical  Young; 

Man,  as  Foreman  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners:  will  l>c 

' to  set  out ' J — ’•*  ** -* 

■ otherwii 
Cambridgeshire. 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Workman, 

a Situation  as  out-door  Foreman,  or  Foreman,  or  to  take 
oharge  of  any  large  job.  References  will  be  given  ns  to  capabilities. 
Not  particular  to  town  or  country.— Address,  by  letter  pre-paid, 
W.  ll.  B.,  14,  Pultenoy-street,  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  a Situation,  by  a Young;  Man 

21  Years  of  age,  as  Clerk  in  a Builder’s  or  Surveyor's  Office, 
who  has  been  similarly  engaged  to  a Builder  in  the  country  for 
upwards  of  five  years,  by  whom  he  can  be  well  recommended.— 
Address,  free,  to  II.  O.,20,  Osnabury-strcet,  Regent-street. 


WANTED  in  the  Country,  a respectable, 

active,  and  steady  Young  Man  ns  Clerk  nnd  Time-keeper, 
in  the  Building  Line  : one  who  is  a Joiner  by  Trade,  and  can  Mea- 
sure and  Estimate  will  he  preferred.  An  early  riser  is  indispensa- 
ble.—Address  to  A.  F.,  Mr.  Wilson’s,  Post-office,  Shoreditch. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED  by  a Young-  Man  of  respect- 
ability, who  writes  a good  hand,  is  conversant  with  book- 
keeping, and  hus  been  accustomed  to  drawing  (chiefly  mechanical), 
a Situation  in  a Builder's  or  Engineer’s  Office.  Only  a small 
salary  required.  Undoubted  references.  Address  “ B.  D."  Mr. 
FOSTER,  161,  Strand. 


WANTED  by  a Gentleman  of  extensive 

landed  property,  a Person  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
Erection  of  Farm  and  other  Buildings  incident  to  a large  estate. 


He  must  be  a good  accountant,  capable  of  preparing  the  necessary 
plans  and  elevations,  of  directing  the  artificers’  labors,  Ac.  &c. 
The  salary  will  be  between  SOI.  and  SOL  a year  with  a house  rent- 
free.  Testimonials  as  to  ability  will  be  required.  Apply  by  letter 
only  to  Messrs.  PEARCE  and  THYNNE,  11,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Sum  of  Five  Pounds  will  be  given  to 

any  person  who  can  ensure  the  Advertiser  employment  for 
twelve  months  in  a good  shop.  N.  R.  Wages  according  to  ability.— 
Addross  J.  A.,  No.  19,  Berwick-street,  Eccleston-square. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

TO  ARCH ITECTS,  &c.  The  Advertiser, 

who  is  an  extensive  Horticultural  Builder,  would  be  happy 
to  meet  with  an  active  professional  gentlemen  who  could  command 
from  1,0001.  to  4.000L  according  to  arrangincnts.  Apply  first  by 
letter  to  J.  WEEKS,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


AS  PLUMBER,  IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  Architects,  or  Con- 
tractors, finding  their  own  Materials,  the  Advertiser  is  com- 
petent to  take  any  quantity  of  work.  Wishes  for  an  engagement. 
Satisfactory  references  given  if  required.  Apply,  prepaid,  to  D., 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER  wishes  for  an  En- 
gagement, being  a Practical  Carpenter,  to  superintend  the 
Business  of  the  Workshop,  or  out-of-door  Business,  having  had  the 
management  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  with  keeping  time, 
books,  and  paying  the  men.  The  advertiser  has  no  objection  to 
the  country,  aud  will  make  himself  useful  by  filling  up  his  leisure 
time  at  the  Bench,  if  required.  Satisfactory  reference  can  he 
BivciL  Address  to  T.  J.  41,  Frederick  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 


A TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

N Experienced  Draughtsman,  who  tho- 
, roughly  understands  Plans,  Elevations,  Perspective  Views, 
Shading,  &c.,  &c.,  is  desirous  to  meet  with  a Situation  in  one  of  the 
above  othces.— Apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD,  No.  16,  Woodstoek-strect, 
Oxford -street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  PAPERHANGERS. 

A STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  wants  con- 
stant Employment  as  Paperhangcr  and  Painter.  No  objec- 
tion to  tlie  Country.  A letter  addressed  to  C.  A.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-strcct,  Covcnt-garden,  will  be  immediately  at- 

tended  to. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-two  years  of  age, 

wisties  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  his  trade  as  Joiner; 
would  article  himself  to  a Builder  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
Address  W.  L.  43,  Weatboume  Street,  Eaton  Square. 


TO  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  respectable  connec- 
tion, wishes  to  Article  liimself,  for  the  term  of  Four  Years, 
to  either  of  the  above  trades.  A premium  will  be  given.— Letters 
addressed  H.  W..  care  of  Mr.  A.  Carter,  Printer,  llalstod,  Essex, 
will  meet  with  attention. 


A YOUNG  MAN  of  experience,  who  has 

served  his  time  to  a Builder,  wishes  an  Engagement  with  a 
party  where  lie  might  increase  his  knowledge  of  Office  Practice  : 
can  get  out  Drawings,  Ac..,  or  would  work  at  the  Bench,  if  re- 
quired.—Please  to  address  B.W.,  Wm.  Kettle's,  No.  13,  Little  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  26,  who  has  been 

engaged  as  a Builder’s  Store-keeper  and  Time-keeper  for 
about  four  years,  is  in  want  of  a Situation  in  consequence  of  his 
employers  declining  the  business.  Satisfactory  references  can  be 
baa.  Apply,  (post  paid!,  to  “ F.  R.”  42,  Shepherd's  Bush  Market, 
Notting  Ilill.  N.  B.  No  objection  to  the  country. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  much  experience, 

and  lately  engaged  by  a gentleman  in  conducting  a building 
speculation,  making  drawings,  estimates,  superintending  nnd 
measuring  up  work,  &c.  and  is  accustomed  to  accounts,  lias  had 
much  praotice  inland-surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping,  wishes  for 
an  engagement  likely  to  be  permanent : unexceptionable  reference. 
Apply  (post  paid)  to  **  II.  S.”  2,  Franees-tcrrace,  Camden  Town. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

AN  Architect  in  the  Country  is  in  immediate 

want  of  an  Assistant ; he  must  be  a clear,  rapid  draughts- 
man, well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Gothic  and  Classical  Ar- 
chitecture. Satisfactory  references  will  be  required.  The  engage- 
ment is  to  be  a permanent  one  if  satisfactorily  fulfilled.— Direct  to 
A.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Cardiff-,  stating  terras,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

AN  Experienced  Builder’s  Clerk,  having  a 

portion  of  his  time  unoccupied,  wishes  to  occupy  such  in 
making  out  builders’  accounts  or  bringing  up  any  arrears  ; is  a good 
penman,  quiok  at  figures,  experienced  in  measuring  and  estimat- 
ing, making  out  specifications  and  drawings  for  alterations,  Ac., 
tracings  or  copies.  Terms  very  moderate.— Address,  A.  A.  A.,  No.  8, 
Porteus-road,  Paddington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PLANS,  Specifications,  &c.  are  required 

for  the  erection  of  a church  to  lie  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
private  party,  in  the  new  district  of  Brompton,  Chatham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent  The  church  is  to  accommodate  one  thousand  per- 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed  4,5001  The 


CONTRACTS. 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH-COAST  RAILWAY.— 
NEWHAVEN  BRANCH. -TO  BUILDERS.  _ 

THE  Directors  of  the  London,  Brighton, 

and  South-Coast-  Railway  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  erection  of  the  Offices,  Passengers'  Sheds,  nnd  other  Build- 
ings required  at  Newhaven  Harbour.  Drawings  and  specifications 
may  be  seen  at  the  Engineer’s  Office,  at  Brighton,  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  7tli  of  June  next ; aud  sealed  Tenders  will  be  received 
at  the  Secretary's  Office  not  later  than  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  21st  J une  next.— By  order, 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

London  Terminus,  27tli  May,  1347. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Rebuilding  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Cranoe,  Leicestershire, 
may  inspect  the  drawings  aud  specification  for  the  same,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  G.  BLAND,  of  Durgley,  Market 
Ilarboro',  from  the  31st  of  May  to  the  lltli  day  of  June  next,  on  or 
before  which  latter  named  day  Tenders  must  be  sent  to  the  Archi- 
tect, sealed  and  endorsed,  " Tender  for  Rebuilding  Crauo#  Church." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Contracting  for  all 

or  any  of  the  works,  viz..  Masons’,  Carpenters’,  Slaters’,  Plas- 
terers', Plumbers',  Glaziers’,  aud  Painters’,  required  in  building  a 
New  Church  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  Lancashire,  can 
see  the  plans  and  specifications  by  application  at  the  ofhcc  of 
Messrs.  HEYES,  PEMBERTON,  aud  I1F.YE8,  Solicitors,  Pres- 
eot,  from  Monday,  the  31st  of  May,  until  Monday,  the  14th  of  June, 
inclusive.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Messrs.  SHARPE  and  PALEY, 
Architects,  Lancaster,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  June. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  church  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  line  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Farnham  Union  are 

desirous  of  receiving  Tenders  for  additions  to,  and  alterations 
of,  the  Farnham  and  Aldershot  Workhouses.  The  plans  and  spe- 
cifications may  be  seen  at  the  Farnham  Workhouse,  any  day  (Sun- 
days excepted)  between  the  hours  of  eight  nnd  four,  and  information 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  YOUNG,  Architect,  14.  King 
William-street,  West  Strand,  London.  The  tenders  to  bo  delivered 
at  the  board  room,  at  the  Farnham  Workhouse,  before  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  June  next,  after  which  hour  no  ten- 
der will  be  received.  The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender— By  order  of  the  Board, 

Farnham,  May  14th,  1847.  W.  HOLLEST,  Clerk 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divi- 
sions, Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office,  No.7.  Hatton  Garden, on 
FRIDAY,  the  lltli  day  of  June  next,  at  One  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon  precisely,  to  contract  for  building  new  Sewers,  viz.  : in  Wil- 
derness-row and  Cross-street.  ClcrkcnwcU,  for  a length  of  about 
800  feet,  and  in  Bunhill-row,  St  Luke’s,  and  Courts  adjacent  to  tho 
extent  of  about  1 ,200  feet,  conformably  to  plans  and  specifications, 
which  may  he  inspected  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three. 
Separate  tenders  for  each  of  the  above  lengths  on  printed  forms, 
which  will  be  furnished  at  the  Office,  are  to  be  delivered  at  or  before 
the  above  time  of  meeting,  and  which  must  contain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  two  responsible  persons  as  securities  for  tho  due  execu- 
tion of  the  works. 

The  Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept 
tlie  lowest  tenders.— By  the  Court, 

24th  May,  1847.  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
COURT  OF  SF.WERP.  TOWER  HAMLETS’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excluding 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwail  Marsh),  at  their  meeting,  to  b« 
held  on  WEDNESDAY,  tlie  9th  day  of  June,  at  Two  o'olock  in  the 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  16,  Great  Alie- 
street,  Goodman's-fields,  will  he  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
(scaled  up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contraot 
for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  in  Assembly-row, 
Mile  End-road,  for  a length  of  400  feet  or  thereabouts,  in  thehamlet 
of  Mile  End  Old  Town.  A plan  and  specification  of  the  said  several 
works,  with  the  forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of 
Sewers,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clook. 
Tenders  to  be  indorsed  “ Tender  for  W orks.”  The  contractor  will  be 
required  to  sign  a provisional  agreement  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contract,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  tho  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  tho  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  after  tlie 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  person 
duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon 
Dated  this  27th  day  of  May.  1847. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.— The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  tha 
lowest  tender. 


SAINT  OILES-IN-THE-FIELDS  and  SAINT  GEORGE* 
Bloomsbury.— To  Stonc-merclmnts,  Gravel-diggers,  Scavengers 
Rnkers,  Engineers,  and  Gas-light  fitters. 

TVTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

1 » Committee  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting  these 
Parishes,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Ficlds, 
on  THURSDAY’,  the  10th  day  of  June  next,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  from  such  person  or 
persons  as  mav  be  willing  to  CONTRACT  for  all  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing MATERIALS,  pursuant  to  orders  to  be  frjven  by  the  Corn- 


particular  of  the  several  widths,  and  depths,  aud  thickness  of  the 


Also  the  best  yellow  screened  binding  gravel,  at  per  yard  cube  ; the 
said  several  last-mentioned  articles  to  tie  delivered  m such  quanti- 
ties, at  such  times,  and  in  such  places  within  the  said  parishes,  or 
either  of  them,  as  the  Committee  may  direct  Also  to  receive  pro- 
posals and  contract  for  Cartage  for  the  Committee  within  the 
parishes,  of  old  Stone,  Gravel,  Slop,  Ac.,  at  per  load  : the  cart  used 
for  this  purpose  must  not  measure  less  than  40  cubical  feet.  Pro- 
posals for  the  above  to  be  for  t he  term  of  one  year  from  Midsummer 
next  Also  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  willing  to  contract  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  from  Midsummer 
next,  for  cleansing  daily,  and  twice,  oroftener  if  required  m every 
week,  certain  streets  and  places  in  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St 
Giles-in-thc-Fields  and  St  George,  Bloomsbury,  a list  whereof  may 
be  seen  at  tlie  Clerk’s  Office,  And  also  for  cleansing  once  m every 
week  or  oftener  if  required  the  remainder  of  the  squares,  streets, 
and  other  places  within  these  parishes.  And  also  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  such  person  or  persons  as  may  bo  willing  to  contraot 
for  the  like  period  (if  thought  expedient  by  the  Committee)  for 
cleansing  and  taking  away,  once  or  twice  daily,  the  horse  drop- 
pings, aiid  other  manure,  filth,  soil  and  the  driftings  -which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  collected  on  the  foot  and  carriage  ways  of  tho 
said  several  squares,  streets,  and  other  places  in  these  parishes 
(Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  and  the  streets  and  places  built  upon  land 
belonging  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  excepted),  and  for  taking  away 
the  dust  and  ashes.  &c.,  from  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the  same 
respectively  ; and  the  proposals  for  the  last-mentioned  works  are  in 
addition  to  contain  three  seperate  aud  distinct  tenders,  namely, 
two  distinct  and  separate  tenders  for  cleansing  the  squares,  streets, 
and  other  places  in  the  manner  respectively  before-mentioned  alone, 
and  another  distinct  tenderfor  the  privilege  of  taking  away  the  dust 
and  ashes,  Ac.,  alone  : also  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  willing  to  contract  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 


from  Midsummer  next,  for  the  repairing  aud  keeping  in  proper 
working  condition  the  sev  eral  pumps,  suction,  nnd  horizontal  pipes, 
boxes,  buckets,  &c„  and  all  the  irou-work^appertaining  to  the  said 


pumps,  in  the  said  parishes ; and  also  to  receive  proposals  from  such 
person  or  persons  ns  may  be  willing  to  contract  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  from  Midsummer  next,  for  supplying  the  committee 
with  new  gas-posts  and  columns,  bracket  irons,  copper  lanterns, 
sendee  pipes,  fittings,  Ac.,  and  for  fixiug  the  same,  and  also  for  re- 
moving the  said  gas-posts  and  columns,  «c.,  and  refixing  the  same 
complete,  in  such  situations  as  may  lie  required  by  the  Committee  ; 
the  tenders  for  the  last-mentioned  articles  aud  work  to  contain  the 
fixed  prices  to  be  charged  for  the  said  several  respective  articles  and 
works  in  accordance  with  the  specification  to  be  seen  at  the  Clerk’s 
Office,  and  also  at  the  Surveyor’s  Office. 

The  secretaries  of  Companies  and  persons  sending  tenders  arc  re- 
quired to  attend  at  the  Vestry-room  at  the  time  ofthcmccting.  The 
contractor  or  contractors  not  to  let  or  assign  his  or  their  contract, 
ork  or  works  to  be  done,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  respectively. 


without  the  special  c< 


, jnt  of  the  Committee.  Sccu.-..  . 

faction  of  the  Committee  will  lie  required  for  the  performance  ofthe 
veral  contracts,  and  th  e names,  placc-p  of  abode,  Ac.,  ot  the  persons 
be  offered  as  sureties  to  be  sent  with  the  proposals,  sealed,  to  b 


endorsed  as  the  case  mav  he.  Drafts  of  the  several  contracts  to  be 
seen  ot  Die  Clerk’s  Office.  The  Committee  will  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  will  defray  the  charge  for  each  of 
the  contracts  nnd  bonds.  Payments  to  be  made  quarterly.  Printed 
particulars  for  the  persons  proposing  lor  the  supply  of  stone,  gravel, 
aud  cartage,  mav  be  had  of  the  Clerk  or  Surveyor,  as  above. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

May  17, 1847.  ‘ ROBERT  FINNIS.Clerk'to  the  Committee* 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOABDg. 

| . A LWA\  S on  SALE,  a Lar^e  Assort 

X , ,,  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

u 5 aI?4,  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a pnralle 

“ 2 S/l.  L,?-1!;  from  fctoch  to  I*  inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  .SCANTLINGS,  SASH 


late  C.  Moore  ai 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDOE  WHARF,  IiANKSIDE.  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars,  a large,  verv  geno- 
rol,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and' Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  lit  for  im- 
mediate use  : also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
ndently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  ou  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  tr"— ‘ » ■ 


it  their  favours,  Ac. 


TA  DAMS  (trom  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare, MA Hogan  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
pc'y  New  Road,  ajar  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
I ^ ATC H -BOA RD 1 N G FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  4c. , in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths ; Wheelwrights'  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STHEET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS.  4c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ae.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advautages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  hy  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  Bee  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingliam-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  ossu, 
rauoes  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trinl' 
that  there  iB  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings' 
skirtings,  &c.,  by  Wh  ieh  accuracy,  dispatch,  aud  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongne- 
ing  a board  ( alt  hough  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  or  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  aud  depending  solely  ou  the  publio  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  utiou  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support 


w 


ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thus.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  aud 
situations,  and  does  not  require  neat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

npODD’S  PATENT  PROTO X I DE  PA1  NT 


The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun.  aud  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas.  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  aud  u half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forinB  with  oil  au  unctuous  aud  cohesive 


ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
ami  the  HoDnurable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
ftnlieifcil  tn  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCI l.S.  which  arc  nrenarefl 


solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  n 

Erfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
e requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  1-19,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  aud  Sta- 
tionera  in  Town  aud  Country. 


i RTISTS,  Architects,  Engineers  and 


The  various  purposes  to  which  Pen...-.  „„  , . .. 

the  difference  in  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  card-board  on  which 
they  are  used,  occasion  various  complaints  when  Pencils  are  pur- 
chased without  a statement  of  these  circumstances.  For  instance, 
a free-working  H B would  be  highly  commended  by  one  artist, 
whereas,  another,  who  used  drawing-paper  of  a rougher  description, 
and  required  fine  lines,  would  complain  of  the  very  quality  which 
the  former  considered  essential.  These  objections  are  obviated  by 


Pencils  and  Points  for  the  s: 

STEPHENS’S  CONCENTRATED  and 

SOLUBLE  INK  POWDERS,  which  instantly  make  the 
besl  Liquid  Ink  by  the  addition  of  water  only.  The  portability  of 
these  articles  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  considered  that  one  part 
of  the  Powders  will  make  nearly  twenty  times  its  weight  and  bulk 
of  Liquid  Ink. 

N.I1— All  the  varieties  of  the  Proprietor's  well-known  Inks  or 
Writing  Fluids  can  thus  he  obtained  in  powder.  Samples  of  the 
smaller  packets  can  be  sent  by  post  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make 
a trial  of  them. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  Inventor  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Writing  Fluids,  51,  Stamforil-strcet,  Blackfriars- 
ruad.  Loudon  ; and  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 


PLATE  GLASS  Shop  Front  and  sll0P 

Fittings  WANTED,  cither  new  or  second-hand.  Persons 
having  such  to  dispose  of  mav  address,  giving  cash  price,  and 

every  particular,  to  F.  U.,  21,  Cockspur-street,  Charing  Cross. 


,4  HANDSOME  SHOP  FRONT,  with 

AjL  Plate  Glass  in  the  two  bottom  rows,  to  be  Sold,  together 
■ excellent  Grocers’  Shop  Fixtures,  with  a Nest  of  very 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHAKLESLONGbegs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  cun  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot  run  j 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  K ing- 
street,  Portman-squarc.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


I FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  of  good 

sound  quality,  adapted  for  Chnrclfes,  Schools,  and  other 
similar  buildings,  in  cases  of  200  feet,  2t  (la.  per  case,  being  about 
2Jd.  per  foot.  Sample  orders  of  not  less  than  one  case  executed  on 
receipt  of  post-office  order,  or  by  application  to  E.  S.  MAN  ICO  and 
Co.  7,  Trinity  Square,  Tower  Hill,  London. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

strcct.  Strand,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
are  prepared  to  execute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  stylo 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  ou  view,  and  null  be  found  equal  to  any  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  oft  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  Others  arc  respectfully  informed  that  J.  WINCH, 
many  years  foreman  to  Mr.  R.  COG  AN,  is  able  to  supply  them 
with  BRITISH  aud  FOREIGN  CROWN  and  SHEET-GLASS— 
Colors— Varnishes  — Brushes  — Pipe  aud  Sheet-Lead— Pumps — 
Closets— Basons— and  all  other  materials  used  in  the  Trade,  on  the 
best  wholesale  terms.  Prices  will,  be  forwarded  on  application  at 
the  Warehouse,  15,  High-row,  Knightsbridgc.  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS  always  in  Stock. 


COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to'  sizes  or  in  loo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  u large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
fuvor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  eases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26, SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  aud  St.  Qulrin  aud  Ctrey  Com- 
panies, Pnris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OP  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  aud  nil  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


rjIHE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

JL  Keg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  aud  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stook  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  ; aud  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  tliree-quarter-inch  thick. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Hatton-garden,  Hulborn. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


0 1 Squares  of  Small 
0 I Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

; e.e. a o 0 lid.,  2d.  and  2id.per 

| C.C.C 2 0 0 | feiot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead 
OU,  Turns,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
W est  Smithfield,  London. 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  | Thirds  . 
size  from  one  foot  I Fourths 
upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C. 
foot  1 " 


- j;j — -j:  Fas 

J ll  | 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
i of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhili-row, 

• Finsbury-  square.  —Well-seasoned 
] materials,  superior  workmanship, 

I lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
■ 1>i  >oKS,  and  a large  variety  of 

" Fashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


rtrt 


THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  hep 

to  Inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  a.  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chantrey's  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


C1ARV1NG  BY  MACHINERY. 

J JORDAN'S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Machinery  and  the  proofs  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  AUietuBum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  J ordnn's  Patent,  says,  “ These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  aud  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  bang  by  the  side  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gates  were  also  very  successful.  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  tlie  superfluities  and 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery.” 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  use  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Rood,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Sealy*s  Terra  Cotta  Works',  where  specimens 
may  lie  seen  aud  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  H»o  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDOE-ROAD. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,Trafalgar- 

eqitftte.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
Admission  (from  Eight  o'clock  till  Seven),  One  Shilling ; Catalogue, 
One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Dep.  Sec. 


T 


HE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY  hits  just  deposited  at  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION  a complete  series  of  APPARATUS, 
illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  os 


GRAPH, PRINTING  aud  WRITING  APPARATUS. ALARUM, 
Ac.  This  highly- interesting  addition  to  the  Exhibition  and  Lec- 
tures is  afforded  to  the  Visitors  for  a limited  time.  The  EVEN- 
ING MUSIC,  under  Irr.  WALLIS,  commences  at  Seven  o'clock.— 
Admission,  la  ; Schools,  Half-price. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  to  tiie  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded.— Messrs.  HENNELL  and 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
bee  to  Inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  sell  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  6d.  per  French  piece.  Retail— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 

I^RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  A CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832.  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS,  far  more 

beautiful  than  Wire  or  Zinc,  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost : 
Parlour  Window  Blinds  in  Mahogany  Frames,  elegantly  orna- 
mented, 5s.  each  ; Bed-room  do.  4a  each  ; Long  Roller  Blinds, 
very  elaborately  ornamented,  5a  to  7s  eacli.  At  the  DenOt  of  Pa- 
tented Inventions,  137,  Strand  iucar  Welliugtou-street,  Waterloo- 


SNOXELL-S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  ltegent-strect,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
cm  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  nut  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shuttevs  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


JENNINGS'S  PATENT  WATER  CLOSET. 
JENNINGS'S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS'S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  are  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Blaekfriars 
Road,  that  he  lias  obtained  HER  MAJESTY”S  ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT  fora  WATER  CLOSET  of  simple  construction, 
and  every  way  different  to  any  closet  now  manufactured.  The 
inventor  hopes  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  produced,  and  at  prices 
not  exceeding  the  present  Pan  Closet. 

GEORGE  JENNINGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers,  Plumbers, 
Gasfltters,  and  others,  that  he  has  Patented  an  entirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Cocks,  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes,  Ac.,  to  Steam  Boilers,  Wood,  Iron,  or  Slate 


Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  References  may  be  had  to 
upwards  of  Son  Fronts,  by  applying  to  the  inventor,  29,  Great  Char- 
lotte Street,  Blaekfriars  Road. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS. -Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  hy  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 

terpctual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  Infringements  of  this 
■atent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  Indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  un,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  ereatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  aud  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER, OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  l'lntea,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  or 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at  Deptford. 
Kent 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  'Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses. may  he  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


\1A0RCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

7 V Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazcd,  may  lie  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  G REIVE  aud  GRELLIER.  .Marble  Wharf, 
Bclvidcre-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  J OHN 
G.  BARR  aud  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company's  Office,  ]93.\.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  A.M.,  to  Five  f.m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSL1  E,will  show  (lie  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  Btation  of  the 
Loudon  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  -,  also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  M r.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company.  London.  193  A,  PiccadiB.v.— March  1, 1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Sir.  Slight's,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  13-5,  Buchanan-strect,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Peukeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1847. 

RCHITECTURE  may  be 
well  described  as  the  monu- 
mental representation  of 
history  and  civilization, — a 
reflect  of  the  sentiments, 
manners,  and  religious  be- 
lief, of  the  people  practising  it.  The  artistic 
feeling  of  antiquity,  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  “useful  knowledge”  of 
the  present  day,  are  exhibited  in  the  structures 
of  these  various  times  as  fully  and  indisputably 
as  in  written  documents. 

Amongst  us,  even  at  this  moment,  the  Useful 
and  the  Beautiful  are  considered  as  two  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  matters.  A small  mino- 
rity know  better.  They  know  full  well  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less;  that  what  is 
beautiful  must  be  useful : but  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority,  these  properties  have  no  connec- 
tion, and  are  regarded  as  widely  differing  in 
importance.  To  the  useful  they  will  attend  : 
with  the  beautiful  they  have  no  concern.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  in  the  production  of 
happiness  is  not  yet  fully  seen.  One  of  these 
days  we  shall  all  be  better  informed.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  effect  a coalition  between  fine 
art  and  manufactures, — to  increase  the  value  of 
the  useful,  by  adding  the  beautiful, — and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  succeed ; but  the  progress  is 
slow,  and  the  results  at  present  comparatively 
6iuall. 

When  wo  compare  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustrial arts  with  those  of  the  ancients,  the 
difference  which  the  comparison  makes  evi- 
dent is  surprising.  Ancient  industry  identifies 
itself  so  completely  with  art,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  separate  them.  The  most  beautiful 
vases  and  the  finest  amphorae  are  contempora- 
neous with  the  most  admirable  statues ; and  the 
best  works  of  the  secondary  art  were  produced 
at  the  same  period,  during  which  the  genius  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  created  the  sublime 
works  which  will  ever  be  our  models.  Modern 
industry,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  stand 
aloof  from  art,  which  can  best  sustain  and 
guide  it:  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  injurious 
freedom,  it  forgets  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
beautiful.  Until  very  lately  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  all  styles  of  ornaments  mixed 
together,  without  regard  to  fitness  or  chrono- 
logy, and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  unity. 

“ The  incontestable  superiority  of  the 
ancients  has  its  source  in  the  principles  which 
governed  their  works.  The  Greeks  observed 
religiously  the  laws  of  the  beautiful.  And 
thus  it  followed,  that  a general  character  of 
fitness  and  elegance  distinguishes  the  produc- 
tions of  the  antique  period.”* 

The  production  of  ugliness,— incongruity, 
inharmoniousness, — is  little  short  of  a crime 
against  society  ; the  neglect  of  an  opportunity 
to  set  before  the  general  eye  that  which  is 
harmonious,  fitting,  beautiful,  is  only  less  so 
in  degree.  We  would  have  taste  displayed  in 
every  implement.  A public  building  which  is 
devoid  of  beauty,  however  completely  it  may 
serve  the  one  object  for  which  it  was  erected, 
does  but  half  fulfil  its  purpose. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
feeling  generally  entertained  and  manifested 
m England  ; but  more  immediately  by  a visit 
to  the  baths  and  washouses  in  Goulston- square, 
miird  .'Arausactions  116  121  SociCtO  libjp  dcs  Beaux  Aria.”  Bl.  Gali- 


Whitechapel,  where  a large  sum  of  money 
(many  thousands)  has  been  spent  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  architectural  effect.  The 
building  is  apparently  a sound  and  honest  piece 
of  construction,  fitted  up  scientifically,  with 
every  convenience  for  washing  and  for  bathing, 
except  a plunging  bath ; but  its  appearance, 
both  externally  and  internally,  is  not  simply 
plain  and  unpretending,  but  downright  ugly. 
Should  any  foreign  architects  go  there,  with 
their  minds  full  of  remembrances  of  the  baths 
of  the  antique  time  (the  rendezvous  of  men  of 
letters,  the  galleries  for  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  nurseries  of  taste),  the  fall  will  be  a sudden 
one — the  revulsion  of  feeling  most  complete  ; 
for  certainly  nothing  more  directly  the  reverse 
than  this,  the  model  establishment,  can  easily 
be  conceived. 

We  do  not  make  this  a charge  against  the 
committee,  but  adduce  it  as  an  illustration, 
much  to  be  regretted,  of  the  feeling  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

To  the  value  of  the  labours  of  this  committee 
we  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  borne 
honourable  testimony;  the  importance  of  the 
movement  they  have  aided  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  we  would  not  willingly  put  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  them.  We  had  occasion  in 
October  last,  when  we  described  very  fully 
the  building  as  it  then  stood,  to  complain  of 
the  length  of  time  that  had  been  spent  in  ob- 
taining it.*  This  was  in  some  measure  ex- 
plained and  palliated  by  an  accomplished 
member  of  their  body,f  and  we  unwillingly 
appear  again  in  the  light  of  an  objector.  Let 
us  turn  now  therefore  to  that  of  which  we  can 
speak  approvingly, — the  general  arrangement, 
the  supply  of  water,  the  drying  closet,  and  the 
regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  necessity  for 
ventilation  ; of  the  efficiency  of  the  provision 
in  this  latter  respect,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
when  it  has  been  tried. 

Foradescription  of  the  buildingwe  mustrefer 
our  readers  to  the  former  article,  adding  here 
some  few  particulars,  of  which  we  have  now 
fuller  information  than  we  had  then.  The  whole 
area  covered  is  130  feet  long,  by  81  feet  wide, 
half  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  baths,  and 
half  to  the  washing  department — these  are  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  and  are  entered  one  at  the 
front,  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
There  are  96  baths  (our  former  account  said 
more),  and  the  same  number  of  washing  places, 
each  enclosed  by  slate  partitions,  so  that  the 
washers  are  unseen  by  each  other,  and  supplied 
with  a boiling-tub,  a washing-tub,  and  a dry- 
ing-horse. The  latter  is  pulled  down,  by  the 
hand,  out  of  a flat  enclosure  or  closet  suspended 
over-head  and  kept  heated  by  hotair;  and  when 
filled  is  pushed  back  into  its  receptacle,  where 
its  contents  are  speedily  dried.  To  heat  the 
irons  for  ironing,  gas  is  employed. 

Each  bath  is  surrounded  by  slate  partitions 
of  a sufficient  height,  and  covered  in  at  the 
top  with  galvanized  gauze.  Turning  the  same 
handle,  to  points  marked  on  a plate,  supplies 
hot  water,  or  cold  water,  or  empties  the  bath, 
by  means  of  a three-way  cock.  The  baths 
are  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  are  made  of  cast- 
iron,  after  various  trials  of  other  materials. 
A step  is  formed  in  the  side  of  the  bath,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user.  The  means  of 
warming  the  towels  is  given  by  a simple  ar- 
rangement. To  Mr.  Baly  (under  whose  su- 
perintendence the  whole  has  been  executed), 
regarded  as  architect,  our  praise  would  be 
modified  ; but  considered  simply  as  engineer, 
we  offer  it  without  qualification. 

Of  the  fire-proof  nature  of  the  building 
(consisting  wholly  of  brick,  iron,  and  slate), 
* Bee  VoL  iv.,  p.  470.  f Yol.  lv.,  p.  496. 


and  the  enormous  tank  beneath,  which  holds 
80,000  gallons,  and  is  formed  of  brickwork  in 
cement,  tied  together  by  iron  rods,  and  lined 
with  asphalte,  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  total  cost, 
according  to  the  engineer,  will  be  about 
,12,000/.,  and  that  the  building  will  probably  be 
ready  for  public  inspection  some  time  in  the 
next  month.* 

We  must  express  our  earnest  hope,  that  in 
any  future  “ baths  and  washhouses,”  whether 
erected  in  our  provincial  towns  or  the  metro- 
polis, some  attention  will  be  paid  to  architec- 
tural character,  and  that  in  these  and  all  other 
matters  the  usefulness  of  the  beautiful  will  be 
remembered  and  acted  on. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

CONSTRUCTED  FOUNDATIONS. — IMPORTANT. 

With  regard  to  eleven  fourth-rate  buildings 
in  Winchester-street,  Clerkenwell,  commenced 
by  William  Dennis,  the  district  surveyor 
lodged  an  information  to  the  effect,  that  the 
footings  of  the  party  and  external  walls  were 
“ on  embanked  foundations,  and  not  based  on 
solid  ground  or  other  artificial  foundation,  to 
the  depth  of  3 inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.” 

At  the  survey  and  hearing  which  followed, 
the  said  William  Dennis  contended,  that  the 
ground  having  been  banked  up  with  concrete 
to  the  height  of  9 inches  above  the  surface 
under  the  footings,  and  to  the  extent  of  9 inches 
on  each  side,  a sufficient  foundation  was 
formed  ; and  the  ground  having  been  opened, 
the  official  referees  ascertained  the  extent  of 
such  banking  up,  and  the  materials  with  which 
such  work  had  been  done;  and  the  said  William 
Dennis  admitted  that  the  ground  below  was 
made-ground  to  the  depth  of  14  feet,  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  award  was, — “ That  the  party-walls  and 
external  walls  of  the  several  buildings  referred 
to  in  the  said  information  are  not  based  on 
solid  ground,  or  other  sufficient  foundation; 
and  that  the  same  are  in  that  respect  contrary 
to  the  first-mentioned  Metropolitan  Building's 
Act;  and  we  hereby  direct  the  said  William 
Dennis  forthwith  to  take  down  the  said  party- 
toalls  and  external  walls ; and  inasmuch  as  the 
ground  upon  which  the  buildings  in  question 
are  built  is  made  ground,  we  hereby  further 
direct,  that  if  such  walls  be  rebuilt,  a sufficient 
foundation  of  concrete  be  formed  in  trenches 
within  the  ground  under  the  footings  of  such 
walls,  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
district  surveyor.” 

CUTTING  CHASES  IN  PARTY-WALLS. 

With  regard  to  a party- wall  separating  Nos. 
43  and  44,  Green -street,  Grosvenor-squarc,  in 
the  district  of  St.  George’s,  Han  over- square, 
the  owner  was  adding  a story  to  No.  43,  and 
for  this  purpose  had.  raised  the  front  and  back 
walls  ; but  the  said  party-wall  being  already  of 
sufficient  height,  no  further  raising  thereof  was 
required.  He  proposed,  however,  to  cut  cer- 
tain chases  in  the  wall  (shewn  by  a plan  to  be 
five  in  number,  and  in  no  case  nearer  than  4j 
inches  to  the  centre  of  the  wall)  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  brickwork  of  the  jambs,  and  of 
the  withes  of  the  flue  from  two  small  chimney 
openings  in  the  said  additional  story,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  his  neighbour,  the 
owner  of  the  house  No.  44,  who  required  that 
such  cutting  into  the  said  party-wall  should 
have  been  signified  to  him  by  notice  in  writing 
three  months  previously  to  the  commencement 
thereof;  and  threatened,  that  if  the  cutting 
should  he  begun  without  giving  such  notice, 
and  before  the  expiration  thereof,  he  would  apply 
to  the  court  for  an  injunction.  The  architects 
of  the  owner  of  43  accordingly  referred  the 
matter  to  the  official  referees,  and  requested 
them  to  determine  whether,  if  the  said  chases 
were  cut  in  all  respects  conformably  with  the 
rule  headed  “Recesses  and  chases,”  in  schedule 
D,  part  III.,  any  previous  notice  thereof  was  by 
the  provision  of  the  said  Act  required  to  be 
given. 

The  referees  determined, — “ That  inasmuch 
as  the  proposed  operation  is  a work  incident  to 
the  connection  of  the  party-wall  with  the  pre- 
mises adjoining,  if  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner  be  not  obtained,  notice  of  such  work 
must  be  given  by  the  building  owner  to  the  ad- 

* The  lowest  tender,  ns  originally  sent  in,  was  over  20,000}.  Mate 
rial  alterations  must  haye  been  made. 
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joining  owner  three  months  before  commencing 
the  same,  and  that  such  notice  should  be  in  the 
form  No.  14,  in  the  schedule  M,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  annexed,  or  to  the  like 
effect,  specifying  therein  the  kind  of  operation 
intended  ; but  that  if  a survey  of  the  wall  be 
required,  then  such  notice  should  contain  an 
intimation  that  the  building  owner  intends  to 
have  such  wall  surveyed  pursuant  to  the  statute, 
and  that  he  has  given  notice  to  the  district 
surveyor  to  survey  the  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  certifying  the  circumstances  and  condition 
of  such  wall,  and  whether  the  proposed  opera- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  done  ; and  if  it  may  be 
done,  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  done.  And 
we  are  of  opinion  that  every  such  notice  should 
contain  such  particulars  as  to  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, situation,  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
operations,  as  would  enable  the  adjoining  owner 
to  consider  the  same  with  regard  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  party-wall,  and  the  security  of  his 
premises.” 

We  are  unable  to  discover  on  what  grounds 
the  referees  came  to  this  decision,  which  is 
likely  to  cause  much  unnecessary  hindrance 
and  inconvenience. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS  IN  PARTY  WALLS. 

The  Marylebone  district  surveyor  having 
received  notice  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Edwards, 
the  building  owner  of  No.  80,  Oxford-street,  on 
the  26th  day  of  December  last,  proceeded  to  view 
the  wall  in  the  line  of  junction  between  No.  80 
in  Oxford-street,  and  No.  79,  in  the  same  street, 
and  certified  to  the  official  referees,  amongst 
other  points,  that  the  wall  was  a party-wall 
and  was  ruinous,  so  far  as  the  line  of  the  back 
front  of  No.  80,  and  4 feet  further,  and  ought 
to  he  rebuilt;  and  if  rebuilt, should  be  rebuilt  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  two 
buildings,  and  beyond  that  distance  northward 
requires  to  be  amended  as  to  the  eaves  of 
No.  79,  and  in  two  several  places  where  there 
are  windows  or  openings  therein. 

F urther,  thatno  compensation  should  be  made 
by  either  the  building  owner  or  the  adjoining 
owner,  the  one  to  theother,  for  lessening  either  of 
the  said  buildings  by  the  party-wall  about  to  be 
constructed,  nor  for  any  other  injury,  unless  it 
could  be  shewn  that  the  windows  hereinbefore 
referred  to  had  been  in  existence  twenty  years, 
or  that  the  said  projecting  eaves  had  been  of 
equal  duration ; in  the  first  of  which  cases, 
viz.,  that  respecting  the  windows,  he  certified 
that  fifty-pounds  was  a fair  equivalent  for  the 
loss  thereof,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  build- 
ing owner  to  the  adjoining  owner. 

The  adjoining  owner  appealed  against  this 
certificate  on  various  grounds,  setting  forth 
that  it  could  be  proved  that  the  said  two 
window  openings  were  ancient  lights,  having 
existed  since  the  year  1818,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence, the  northern  portion  of  the  said 
party-wall  beyond  the  4 feet  further  than  the 
present  line  of  the  back  front  not  having  been 
condemned  or  condemnable,  it  was  submitted 
that  the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  so  far  as  the 
same  affected  the  northern  portion  of  the  said 
party-wall,  ought  not  to  be  done  if  the  per- 
formance of  it  interfered  with  the  said  lights. 
And  further,  that  the  district  surveyor  had  not 
the  power  to  award  compensation  for  stopping 
up  ancient  lights  or  for  directing  such  ancient 
lights  to  be  stopped  up,  particularly  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  party-wall  containing  such  ancient 
lights  was  not  condemned  or  condemnable 
under  the  said  Act. 

At  the  hearing,  the  district  surveyor  con- 
tended, in  defence  of  his  certificate,  that  the 
whole  of  the  wall  except  the  part  containing 
the  openings  was  condemned  for  structural  de- 
fects, and  the  latter  part  on  account  of  its  having 
such  openings,  which,  in  his  opinion,  made  it 
inefficient  as  a party-wall.  Mr.  Jas.  Lockyer, 
on  the  part  of  the  adjoining  owner,  contended 
that  a sound  party-wall  was  not  condemnable 
solely  on  account  of  openings  therein,  and  that 
such  had  been  held  to  be  the  law  under  the 
statute  14  Geo.  111.,  cap.  78,  and  that  by  the 
statute  (2  and  3 Will.  IV.,  cap.  71),  for  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  prescription  in  certain  cases, 
the  parties  had  acquired  a right  to  the  openings 
and  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  ; and 
further,  that  the  deprivation  of  lights  was 
not  a matter  contemplated  by  the  24th  section 
of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act ; and  that 
if  it  was,  the  amount  of  compensation  provided 
in  the  said  certificate  was  not  adequate.  On 
the  part  of  the  building  owner,  it  was  urged  in 
reply,  that  the  wall,  not  being  condemnable  for 
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structural  defects  was  an  unimportant  con- 
sideration, as  the  building  owner  had  the  right 
to  rebuild  a sound  party-wall  upon  paying  all 
expenses,  and  in  that  case  a wall  with  lights 
might  be  rebuilt  without  such  lights,  although 
sound. 

The  referees  decided,  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  said  wall  which  extends  from 
the  front,  so  far  as  the  line  of  the  back  front 
of  the  said  house  and  premises  No.  80  and 
4 feet  further,  that  the  work  specified  in  the 
said  certificate  of  the  district  surveyor  was 
proper  to  be  done,  and  so  far  they  confirmed 
the  certificate.  With  regard  to  the  two  lights, 
they  determined  “ that  if  the  said  Willougby 
Methley  [the  adjoining  owner]  be  lawfully  en- 
titled to  the  lights  in  question  (and  having 
regard  to  the  statute  hereinbefore  referred  to 
for  shortening  the  time  of  prescription  in 
certain  cases,  we  consider  that  he  is  so  entitled), 
the  district  surveyor,  as  such  surveyor,  has  no 
power  to  direct  such  openings  or  lights  to  be 
stopped  up  ; but  that  the  space  before  the  two 
windows  from  the  level  of  the  underside  of  the 
sill  of  the  lower  of  such  two  windows  upwards, 
is  of  the  nature  of  intermixed  property,  and 
that  the  said  James  Hurd  Edwards  must  in 
building  against  the  said  wall  and  under  such 
windows,  construct  a party  arch  or  arches,  or 
a floor  formed  of  proper  and  sufficient  incom- 
bustible materials,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  first-mentioned  Act  in  that  behalf,  as  a 
covering  to  any  building  so  to  be  built  as  a se- 
paration of  such  intermixed  property ; and 
further,  that  if  the  said  Willoughby  Methley 
be  not  lawfully  entitled  to  the  lights  in  question, 
the  said  surveyor  has  no  power  to  award 
compensation  to  the  said  Willoughby  Methley, 
for  the  stopping  up  the  said  windows,  hut 
such  windows  ought  to  be  stopped  up  as  defects 
in  the  said  wall,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  said  Janies  Hurd  Edwards  to  amend  in 
building  against  and  using  such  wall,  in  the 
part  in  which  such  windows  occur  as  a party- 
wall  ; and  lastly,  we  do  by  this  our  award, 
authorize  the  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of 
the  first-mentioned  portion  of  the  said  wall  to 
be  proceeded  with  by  the  said  James  Hurd 
Edwards,  the  building  owner,  as  if  the  consent 
of  the  adjoining  owner  or  owners  had  been 
obtained.” 


THE  THOROUGH  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
LONDON. 

Sir, — The  formation  of  new  streets,  the 
widening  and  improving  of  old  ones,  and  the 
opening  up  of  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  may 
he  regarded  as  beneficial  not  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  traffic,  and  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  but  also  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  this  latter  position  that  I 
would  wish  to  press  more  particularly  upon 
the  attention  of  that  excellent  body  of  men 
our  “ Sanitary  Reformers,”  who,  while  labour- 
ing in  the  good  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
our  huge  metropolis,  have  almost  overlooked 
this  absolutely  necessary  measure,  or  to  say 
the  least,  have  not  assigned  it  that  conspicuous 
place  in  their  category  which  its  importance 
deserves.  I can  only  account  for  this  (apathy 
I might  almost  call  it)  in  one  way,  and  it  is 
this,  that  hitherto  the  formation  of  new  lines 
of  streets  has  had  a bad  effect,  in  one  respect, 
upon  our  poorer  neighbours,  by  overcrowding 
the  localities  through  which  they  pass.  That 
this  has  been  and  is  nowtbe  case  all  mustadmit; 
but  if  the  comprehensive  scheme  which  I now 
advocate  were  properly  carried  out  it  would 
not  again  occur,  as  it  would  be  a fundamental 
principle  in  every  instance,  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  money  in  the  erection  of  whole- 
some dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  by 
providing  suitable  sites  at  moderate  rents  as  an 
inducement  to  companies  and  private  indivi- 
duals to  supply  the  want  which  would  be 
created  by  the  destruction  of  such  numbers  of 
the  houses  of  the  poor.  If  this  were  made 
a paramount  consideration,  the  inconvenience, 
if  any,  sustained  by  the  masses,  would  be  very 
temporary,  and  in  exchange  for  their  present 
unwholesome  undrained  habitations,  they  would 
obtain  houses  fit  to  live  in  at  perhaps  a less 
rent  and  in  airy  and  well-drained  situations. 
As  to  convenience  of  traffic,  any  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  riding,  driving,  or  even 
walking  through  the  streets  of  London,  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  new  lines  of  thoroughfare  in  every  direc- 


tion. It  is  the  crowded  state  of  our  streets 
which  enables  the  steam-boats  to  compete  so 
successfully  with  the  omnibusses,  and  it  is 
becoming  quite  notorious  that  a person  may 
walk  through  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  less  time  than  he  can  ride,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  traffic,  both  road  and 
footways  are  continually  requiring  repair, 
which  makes  the  matter  still  worse. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  here  objected,  that  we 
already  possess  what  I have  been  contending 
for,  viz.,  a “ Metropolitan  Improvement  Com- 
mission but  any  one  who  has  read  my  two 
former  letters  will  at  once  perceive,  that 
although  there  is  a government  commission 
with  that  name,  yet  they  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  means  to  carryout  what  is  really 
wanted.  That  they  have  not  the  power,  ia 
evident,  from  their  being  obliged  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  an  “Act”  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  every  new  line  of  street  that  they 
decide  upon  from  time  to  time,  and  also  from 
their  stopping  short  whenever  they  come  to 
the  City,  as  if  they  dared  not  venture  into  the 
very  part  of  London  which  requires  improve- 
ment more  than  any  other.  And  that  they  have 
not  the  means,  is  shewn  by  their  oVer-parsi* 
moniousness  in  carrying  out  their  projects.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  New  Oxford-street 
would  have  been  considerably  wider  than  it  is; 
Endell-street  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is,  a 
mere  widening  of  an  old  crooked  lane  : and 
the  opening  from  Long-acre  to  Coventry- street 
would  have  been  more  direct.  A reference  also 
to  the  report  of  the  commission  respecting  the 
intended  park  at  Battersea  will  pretty  clearly 
shew  this. 

One  of  the  effects  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  present  inefficient  means  for  the  improve- 
ment of  London,  or  rather  the  want  of  effi- 
cient means  for  that  purpose,  is  the  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  of  the  inhabitants  of  several 
parts  of  London  for  powers  to  carry  out  piece- 
meal that  which  ought  to  form  part  of  one 
great  whole,  and  be  carried  out  as  such. 

With  a government  commission  whose 
efforts  are  cramped  by  want  of  sufficient  funds 
and  want  of  sufficient  power,  and  several  other 
distinct  bodies,  none  of  whom  are  acting  in 
concert,  a satisfactory  result  cannot  ever  be 
expected  ; and  (in  my  humble  opinion)  it  is 
only  by  some  such  means  as  I propose,  viz., 
one  directing  body,  with  a spice  of  the  energy 
which  our  railway  directors  display — and  with 
a well-digested  and  considered  plan,  and  the 
power  and  the  means  to  carry  out  such  a plan 
in  a certain  period  (say  eight  or  ten  years  at 
the  utmost),  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  make 
our  metropolis  keep  pace  with  its  trade  or 
with  its  extent;  by  its  facilities  for  traffic,  by 
its  healthiness,  or  by  its  architectural  ele- 
gance ; or  make  it  deserve  its  title  of  the 
“ Metropolis  of  the  World,”  as  much  by 
the  three  latter  qualifications  as  it  does 
at  present  by  the  two  former.  As  to 
the  city  corporation  “ Improvement  Com- 
mittee,” their  whole  system  is  so  radically  bad 
that,  although  many  of  its  members  are  men 
of  business  habits,  the  only  remedy  1 can  pro- 
pose is  its  entire  abolishment,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to  the  “ general 
scheme”  of  the  proposed  new  improvement  com- 
mission, who  could  then  act  without  respect  to 
what  London  used  to  be  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  merely  regarding  it  as  it  at  present 
exists;  and  of  course  all  other  existing  bodies 
of  the  same  nature  would  be  likewise  super- 
seded or  merged  into  the  single  “ im- 
provement commission.”  At  present,  the 
common  council  of  the  “City,”  a portion  of 
whom  form  the  “ Improvement  Committee  ” 
are  elected  annually,  so  that  nearly  a quarter  of 
the  year  is  lost  after  the  elections  before  the 
committee  is  chosen,  and  get  into  working- 
order;  and,  as  they  only  meet  once  a month, 
just  as  they  get  into  the  routine  of  the  business, 
round  comes  St.  Thomas’s-day  again,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  changed,  so  that 
it  is  not  likely  they  can  take  much  interest  in 
the  thing  when  their  power  lasts  so  short  » 
time.  Besides,  their  meetings  being  only 
monthly,  the  business  has  to  stand  over  long 
beforeit  comes  before  them,  and  hence  arises  the 
delay  and  consequent  waste  of  the  public 
money  and  injury  to  the  neighbourhood,  which 
characterise  all  their  operations.  One  very 
prominent  case  in  point  your  readers  will  no 
doubt  remember,  viz.,  the  widening  of  Fettwr- 
lane,  where  one  house  was  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  years  after  the  houses  on  both  side-, 
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of  it  had  been  pulled  down,  and  even  now  the 
improvement  is  not  finished. 

No  one,  that  has  not  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  their  operations,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  great  injury  which  is  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  localities  by  their  enormous 
delays,  and  the  public  purse  also  suffers  very 
materially  from  the  same  cause,  as  the  ground 
generally  remains  unlet  till  the  opening,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  finished,  as  witness 
Victoria-street,  the  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
and  vacant  ground  in  several  parts  of  the  city, 
the  rent  of  which  is  completely  wasted. 

On  this  ground,  at  least,  the  public  have  a 
right  to  demand  an  alteration  ; and  that  altera- 
tion, to  be  effectual,  must  strike  at  the  roots  of 
the  weeds,  or  they  will  again  spring  up;  for  if 
the  “Improvement  Committee  ” is  merely  re- 
formed, the  greatest  evil  will  still  be  left  un- 
touched,— that  of  several  irresponsible  bodies 
attempting  to  do  that  which  can  only  be  done 
properly  by  one  directing  body.  Victoria- 
street  forms  a striking  instance  of  the  badness 
of  this  mode  of  acting.  Merely  because  part 
of  the  new  street  passes  through  the  “city,” 
and  part  lies  without  the  “ city,”  it  appears  it 
was  necessary  to  have  two  separate  bodies  to 
carry  it  out;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it 
lingers  as  we  see  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  is, 
as  I stated  before,  that  the  ground  does  not 
let,  and  the  expense  is  increased  to  a prodigious 
extent.  As  regards  the  injury  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, any  one  living  in  the  locality  through 
which  the  street  passes  can  fully  bear  me  out 
on  that  point.  However,  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  proposed  general  scheme. 

With  respect  to  Smithfield-market,  I think 
there  is  now  very  little  doubt,  that  before  many 
years  that  monster  nuisance  will  be  removed  to 
a more  convenient  locality  ; and  the  questions 
will  arise,  what  is  to  become  of  the  hay  and 
straw  market  ? and  what  is  to  become  of  the 
site?  With  regard  to  the  former,  I propose 
that  it  should  be  removed  from  its  present 
position  to  some  other  locality,  to  be  provided 
for  the  purpose  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps 
the  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  which  has  so  long 
lain  idle,  might  be  turned  to  account  for  this 
purpose.  I think  if  it  were  somewhat  en- 
larged, it  might  be  easily  adapted  for  this  end, 
and  as  it  lies  between  the  two  great  thorough- 
fares of  Ilolborn  and  Fleet-street,  and  would  be 
entered  from  a wide  street  with  very  little 
traffic  (Farringdon-street),  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  objectionable,  unless  the  proposed 
new  street  from  Cheapside  to  Long  Acre  would 
require  the  situation.  I should  here  remark, 
that  this  is  merely  thrown  out  as  a suggestion, 
and  if  not  practicable,  I think  another  site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria-street  (late  new 
Farringdon-street),  Clerkenwell,  might  be  pro- 
vided. Then  comes  the  second  question,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  site  of  the  market?  I 
think  that  this  is  so  fitted,  for  many  reasons 
(which  I will  presently  shew),  for  a railway 
station,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  (when  the  market  is  re- 
moved), it  will  be  the  only  vacant  space  of  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  middle  of  London 
suited  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  convenient 
for  the  traffic,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
brought  by  the  railways,  as  it  does  not  lie  in 
any  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  is  con- 
venient for  them  all,  having  streets  branching 
off  in  every  direction  ; and  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river  could  easily  be  gained  by  vehicles 
through  Victoria-street,  Farringdon-street, 
and  Bridge-street,  over  Blackfriars-bridge. 
It  could  also  be  easily  extended  (as  regards  ex- 
pense, which  is  now  the  only  criterion  on 
such  matters),  and  the  enlargement  for  the 
station  would  abolish  the  horrible  slaughter- 
houses and  yards  which  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  formation  of  a central  ter- 
minus here  would,  also,  tend  to  compensate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  for  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
market,  and  upon  which  ground  they  would 
otherwise  strenuously  oppose  such  a step.  To 
return  to  the  “ commission”  again,  of  course 
it  would  be  requisite  for  them  to  have  sufficient 
control  over  the  gas,  water,  and  electric 
telegraph  companies,  and  the  Sewer  and  Paving 
Commissioners,  &c.,  to  make  all  their  opera- 
tions harmonize,  so  as  to  form  one  beautiful 
whole.  The  commission,  too,  should  in- 
clude the  formation  of  parks  in  their  scheme 
as  a very  essential  portion  of  it,  for  I consider 
what  has  been  done  under  this  head  as  yet,  as 


merely  a small  instalment  of  what  is  due  to  the 
public  of  this  large  city.  Hitherto  (with  the 
exception  of  Victoria-park  at  Hackney,  and 
the  park  now  in  course  of  formation  at  Batter- 
sea), the  higher  classes  have  had  the  greatest 
share  of  these  necessaries  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  “West-end;”  thus  there  are  St. 
James’s,  the  Green-park,  Hyde-park,  Kensing- 
ton-gardens,  and  the  Regent’s-park,  all  in  that 
locality,  while,  as  I said  before,  there  are  only 
two  in  course  of  formation  in  other  parts  of 
London.  Greenwich,  of  course,  cannot  be 
called  London  at  present.  I think  a great  deal 
of  good  might  be  done  by  obtaining  narrow 
slips  of  ground  by  the  side  of  the  river  and 
planting  and  laying  them  out,  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Temple-gardens 
(which,  by  the  bye,  l could  wish  were  always 
open  to  the  public).  There  are  many  vacant 
plots  of  land,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rotherhithe,  which,  if  properlv  em- 
banked and  laid  out,  might  be  turned  to  very 
good  account  in  this  way. 

While  on  the  subject  of  parks,  I would  ob- 
serve that,  I believe  it  is  intended  to  impose  a 
toll  on  the  bridge  about  to  be  built  from  Bat- 
tersea  park  to  Chelsea.  Surely  this  might  be 
dispensed  with;  and  as  it  is  to  be  built  with 
the  public  money,  the  public  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  it  again,  particularly  as  it 
is  to  be  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  access  to  a public  park,  and  the  use 
of  which  will  be  virtually  denied  to  many  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  if  a toll 
is  to  be  levied  on  the  bridge. 

In  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  ample  space  for  cab 
and  omnibus  stands,  the  want  of  which  in  some 
parts  of  London  is  very  great.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  the  new  thoroughfares,  which  of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  of  con- 
siderable width,  might  be  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a double  row  of  posts,  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  apart,  with  foot-paving  between  them,  so 
as  to  afford  facilities  for  crossing.  Here  and 
there  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  openings 
for  the  carriages  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other  ; and  I think  it  would  be 
found  to  work  well  if  one  division  of  the  street 
were  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  carriages 
going  in  one  direction,  and  vice  versa,  so  that 
there  would  be  two  distinct  currents,  neither 
of  which  would  interfere  with  each  other. 

Another  suggestion  that  I have  to  make  is, 
that  the  footways  of  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
new  thoroughfares  should  be  roofed  in  with 
a covering  of  glass,  supported  either  by  light 
metal  columns,  which  would  also  serve  as 
lamp- posts,  or  by  metal  brackets  projecting 
from  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  The  great  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  glass  would  enable 
this  plan  to  be  carried  out  at  a comparatively 
small  cost,  and  it  would  not  present  the  objec- 
tion which  there  is  against  the  Regent's 
Quadrant,  of  darkening  the  ground  and  base- 
ment floors  of  the  houses. 

A Londoner. 


THE  CEMETERIES’  CLAUSES  BILL. 

The  bill  which  has  been  brought  into  the 
House  by  Sir  W.  Somerville  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  for  consolidating  in  one  Act  certain 
provisions  usually  contained  in  Acts  autho- 
rizing the  making  of  cemeteries,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently stringent  in  respect  of  the  mode  of 
burial. 

Section  50  provides  that,  “No  body  shall  be 
buried  in  any  vault  under  any  of  the  chapels 
of  the  cemetery,  or  within  (a  certain  number 
of)  feet  of  the  outer  wall  of  any  such  chapel.” 
And  51,  “ No  body  shall  be  buried  in  any 
grave,  not  being  a vault  or  catacomb,  at  a less 
depth  than  thirty  inches  from  the  ordinary 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
coffin  ; and  if  the  sexton  or  other  person  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  grave 
allow  any  body  to  be  buried  in  such  grave,  or 
if  the  undertakers  allow  any  body  to  be  buried 
in  any  grave  at  a less  depth  than  thirty  inches 
from  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  coffin,  every  such  sexton  or 
other  person  and  the  undertakers  shall  for 
every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds.” 

A clause  should  be  inserted  to  prevent  the 
interment  of  more  than  a certain  number  of 
bodies  in  a given  area,  or  presently  we  shall 
find  the  same  atrocities  perpetrated  that  have 


disgraced  some  of  our  metropolitan  church- 
yards. 

Section  58  provides  a penalty  on  every  per- 
son who  shall  wilfully  destroy  or  injure  any 
building  belonging  to  the  cemetery,  or  injure 
or  deface  any  monument,  tablet,  or  gravestone 
within  it. 

Relative  to  the  prevention  of  interment  in 
towns,  Lord  Morpeth  said  in  the  House  the 
other  night,  that  he  entertained  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  pass  any  bill  to  this  effect  in  the 
present  session,  but  a very  confident  one  of 
doing  so  in  the  nea’t.  There  was  loud  laugh- 
ter in  the  House,  and  well  there  might  be ! 


THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 


The  treatise  by  Theophilus, priest  and  monk. 
Be  Biversis  Arlibus , Seu  Biversarum  Artium 
Schedula ; is  well  known  to  those  learned  in 
ancient  art.  Didron,  the  Abbe  T exier,  and  others, 
ascribe  it  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
while  Lessing  and  Emcric  David  place  it  in  the 
tenth.  The  present  translator,  Mr.  Hendrie, 
places  it  between  the  two,  and  gives  some 
sufficiently  good  arguments  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  It  belongs,  unquestionably,  as  Gui- 
chard  remarks,  to  a period  of  transition, — “ do 
renouvcllement  et  de  renaissance but  who  this 
artist-monk  was,  and  at  what  precise  time  he 
lived,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a new  impulse  was  given  to  the  arts  ; churches 
were  raised  and  decorated  with  sumptuous 
shrines  and  costly  gates  in  metal.  “ In  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  a great  number  of  manu- 
scripts, ornamented  with  miniatures,  and  other- 
wise illuminated,  were  executed.  The  orna- 
ments for  the  Roman  altars,  desks  of  gilt 
bronze,  and  objects  which  ornamented  the 
choirs,  much  favoured  the  arts  of  casting  metals 
modelling,  enamelling, niello,  damascene-work, 
and  often  produced  works  of  surpassing  exe- 
cution.” And  it  is  to  this  period  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  the  work  of  Theophilus 
upon  “The  Divers  Arts”  is  to  be  ascribed. 


It  consists  of  three  books,  each  divided  into 
a number  of  short  chapters  in  the  shape  of 
recipes,  and  contains  a large  amount  of  curious 
information  on  colours,  gilding,  works  in  glass 
and  metal,  casting,  &c. 

Amongst  the  chapters  are  many  relating  to 
stained  glass,  concerning  which  the  translator 
speaks  in  his  notes  as  follows  : — 

“ There  are  many  processes  here  described 
which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  to  the 
most  scientific  of  our  artists  ; those,  however, 
are  not  of  the  class  which  would  turn  from 
any  inquiry  upon  the  subject  during  the  present 
state  of  conflicting  opinions,  when  the  very 
principles  of  the  art  which  formerly  led  to  its 
perfection  arc  questioned  or  neglected. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Theophilus 
must  be  studied  by  the  glass-painter,  and  again 
placed  as  the  foundation  of  his  labours;  mo- 
dern chemistry  ha3  doubtless  supplied  him  with 
means,  in  many  instances  far  beyond  what  his 
predecessors  have  enjoyed,  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  art;  but  there  are  yet  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  which  principally  depend  upon  him- 
self. The  glass-painter  should  well  weigh  the 
propriety  of  striving  to  rival  the  grey  demi- 
tints  of  the  oil-painters,  or  aiming  at  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  to  which  the  nature  of  his 
art  is  in  opposition.! 

It  was  from  careful  consideration  and  long 
experience  that  the  art  of  glass-painting  be- 
came digested  into  the  excellence  of  the  15tU 
and  16th  centuries  ; impotency,  assuredly,  had 
no  share  in  principles  followed.  That  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  methods  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Gothic  glass- painters,  the 
powerful  and  harmonious  effects  resulting  from 
a skilful  arrangement  and  breadth  of  colour, 
to  which  Theophilus  directs  the  attention  of 
the  artist,  although  allied  to  meagre  invention, 
poor  drawing,  and  incomplete  execution,  car- 
ried them  triumphantly  through  their  ordeal, 
the  remains  of  the  works  executed  under  the 
influence  of  this  school  attest.  When  upon 
this  foundation  were  superadded  the  pure  and 
vigorous  outline,  and  simple,  elegant  concep- 
tion of  the  early  Italian  artists,  the  art  appears 
to  have  reached  a climax  which  it  must  have 


*“  An  Essay  upon  various  Arts."  By  Theophilus.  Forming  an 
Lucyclopiedia  of  Christian  Art  of  the  11th  century.  Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Robert  Hendrie.  Loudon,  1W7.  John  Murray. 

t In  ottering  these  remarks,  the  writer  has  only  in  view  the 
grand  or  church  decoration  ; to  the  small  subjects,  calculated  for 
our  habitations,  they  will  not  universally  apply,  as  these  are  viewed 
lrom  a nearer  point. 
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required  an  influence  as  powerful  as  perverse 
to  depress. 

The  unfortunate  rivalry  which  existed  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  oil-painters  appears 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  this ; anxious  to 
excel,  and  emulative  of  accomplishing  what 
had  previously  been  apparently  unattempted, 
the  glass-painters  wandered  from  the  legiti- 
mate conditions  of  their  art  in  striving  to  rival 
the  delicacy  and  gradations  of  the  air  tints, 
which  they  so  much  admired  in  the  produc- 
tions of  their  brother  artists,  totally  forgetting 
that  the  means  by  which  their  works  were 
rendered  visible,  a transmitted  light,  demanded 
a treatment  so  widely  different.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  was  neglected,  and  the  art 
gradually  sank,  only  to  be  revived  by  a return 
to  the  practice  which  elevated  it.” 

Mr.  Hendrie  has  performed  his  task  with 
considerable  ability.  The  original  Latin  is 
given  on  one  side  (freed  from  the  obscurity 
thrown  over  it  by  the  character  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  MS.),  and  a translation  on  the 
other.  In  the  notes,  which  are  very  volumi- 
nous, he  shews  much  learning,  research,  and 
judgment. 

\Ve  will  conclude  our  notice  with  a piece  of 
wisdom  amiably  expressed  by  the  old  monk,  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  book.  “ In  the  pre- 
ceding book,  dearest  brother,  through  a dis- 
position of  sincere  affection,  I have  not  hesi- 
tated to  convey  to  your  virtuous  disposition 
how  much  honour  and  perfection  there  is  in 
avoiding  indolence,  and  in  contemning  igno- 
rance and  sloth  ; and  how  sweet  and  agreeable 
it  is  to  indulge  in  the  exercise  of  divers  useful- 
ness, after  the  word  of  a certain  author,  who 
says  ; — ‘ To  know  any  thing  is  praiseworthy  ; 
it  is  a fault  to  be  unwilling  to  learn.’ 

Nor  let  any  one  lie  slow  to  understand 
him,  concerning  whom  Solomon  has  said,'  He 
that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  labour,’ 
because  whoever  carefully  meditates  may  mark 
what  perfection  of  mind  and  body  may  result 
from  it.” 


ST.  MARY,  SHENFIELD,  ESSEX. 


The  village  of  Shenfield  lies  one  mile  north- 
east of  Brentwood.  The  church  stands  on 
the  left-hand  side,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
road  to  Chelmsford.  It  consists  of  western 
tower,  with  shingle  spire,  nave,  and  chancel, 
north  aisle  and  chapel*  (under  a continuous 
roof),  and  a south  porch. 

Exterior. — At  the  west  end  is  a three-light 
window,  with  foliations  and  dripstone  under  a 
slightly  curved  arch,  the  angles  of  the  wall 
being  supported  by  buttresses  of  two  stages, 
placed  diagonally.  This  window  is  in  the 
wall  of  an  erection  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
built  apparently  to  cover  in  the  frame-work 
which  supports'the  tower  and  bells.  The  roof 
is  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
nave,  and  is  “ hipped”  with  the  tower  on  the 
point,  so  that  it  is  not  over  the  extreme  west 
end.  The  tower  is  of  wood,  and  the  spire,  of 
shingle,  and  both  present  a modern  appearance, 
the  former  from  its  square  lights,  the  latter 
from  its  extreme  slenderness.  On  the  north 
side  is  a vestry. 

The  nave  has  on  the  south  side  two  plain 
square  windows,  one  large,  ami  the  other  very 
small,  both  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch.  The 
south  porch  is  perhaps  the  best  feature  on  this 
side,  though  it  is  certainly  poor  enough.  The 
lower  part  is  of  brick,  on  which  rests  the  frame- 
work that  supports  the  roof.  This  frame- 
work at  the  sides  is  quite  plain.  The  porch  is 
entered  by  a plain  pointed  doorway.  The  roof 
has  but  one  principal,  which  consists  of  tie- 
beam  and  king  post,  with  four  struts,  two  sup- 
porting the  ridge  piece,  and  two  the  rafter.  The 
south  doorway  is  very  late  instyle;  it  is  pointed, 
with  dripstone,  the  terminations  of  which  are 
very  rude.  The  door  is  studded  with  large 
nails.  The  chancel  has  on  the  south  side  two 
square  windows,  similar  to  the  larger  one  on 
this  side  of  the  nave;  here  is  a plain  four- 
centred  doorway.  The  east  window  is  simply 
pointed  with  mullions,  running  straight  up 
into  the  head.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
chancel  is  a buttress  of  two  slopes,  placed 
diagonally. 

The  north  aisle  has  on  the  north  side  a 


♦ I have  called  these  north  aisle  and  chapel : probably  this  is 
correct,  for  the  walls  and  roof  are  continuous,  and  there  is  u. 
tcmal  division.  These  names  have  been  used  to  simplify  the  des- 
cription, for  if  it  had  been  all  called  aisle,  it  would  have  been  sup- 
posed to  terminate  with  the  nave.  The  chapel  is  reckoned  from 


the  commencement  of  the  chancel. 


pointed  doorway  under  a square  dripstone, 
returned  : the  whole  set  in  a very  shallow  pro- 
jection, which  does  not  reach  the  eaves,  but 
terminates  in  an  embattled  parapet.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  doorway  is  a three-light 
square-headed  window,  under  dripstone.  The 
mullions  run  straight  up  into  the  head.  The 
chapel  has  a similar  window  on  the  same  side, 
and  only  separated  from  the  other  by  a buttress. 
This  side  has  buttresses  (set  diagonally)  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  chapel,  and  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  aisle  : one  between 
the  doorway  and  the  next  window,  and  another 
between  the  two  windows.  These  are  all  quite 
plain,  of  two  stages,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the 
eaves. 

The  east  window  of  the  north  chapel  is  of 
three  lights  under  square  head,  without  folia- 
tions, and  dripstone  returned.  The  chancel 
projects  some  few  feet  further  east  than  the 
chapel.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  lead  ; the 
remainder  of  the  church  is  tiled.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  the 
nave,  hut  the  wall  is  continuous.  Three  or 
four  squares  of  marble,  with  inscriptions,  de- 
corate the  walls  externally. 

Interior.—  Of  the  interior,  it  may  be  truly 
said  “ The  glory  is  departed.”  It  is  filled  with 
pews  up  to  the  very  communion  table.  The 
font,  which  is  small,  late,  and  plain,  is  partly 
cut  away,  and  let  into  a nook  in  one  of  the 
pews.  The  arches  that  separated  the  nave  and 
chancel  from  the  north  aisle  and  chapel  are  no 
more.  There  is  a division  of  something  (per- 
haps lath  and  plaster)  which  rests  horizontally 
on  half  of  the  original  piers;  and  the  half 
pillars  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  which 
have  been  thus  left  uncovered,  have  been  orna- 
mented with  a large  ball.  These  piers,  appa- 
rently of  wood , are  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
and  consist  of  four  half-pillars  with  a cavetto 
connecting  each,  and  good  octagonal  capitals 
and  bases.  Many  of  the  bases  have  been  cut 
away,  the  only  palpable  reason  being,  that 
before,  there  could  not  have  been  room  for  the 
persons  who  sat  in  the  corners  of  the  pews 
(enclosing  the  piers),  to  arrange  their  legs 
comfortably.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel is  part  of  the  wall-plate  of  an  early  roof: 
it. is  about  five  feet  long,  and  cut  with  the  tooth 
moulding.  The  church  is  ceiled  and  white- 
washed. Of  the  old  roof  of  the  chancel  one 
tie-beam  is  left ; it  is  moulded,  and  embattled  : 
and  one  principal  of  the  nave  roof  remains  ; 
it  consists  of  a horizontal  tie-beam,  with  king 
post  and  four  struts.  Against  the  east  wall, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  table, 
stands  a stone  credence  table  (?)  about  four 
feet  high.  It  is  half  an  octagon,  with  moulded 
capital  and  base:  the  former  has  a shallow 
square  leaf  cut  on  each  face  of  the  capital. 
At  the  west  end  is  a large  gallery.  The  frame- 
work, which  supports  the  tower  and  bells,  is 
well  worthy  of  observation;  it  is  intricate,  and 
the  beams  are  very  thick. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  communion 
table  is  a recumbent  figure  of  a lady,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  cut  out  of  marble;  the  in- 
scription is  hidden  ; the  date  is  stated  to  be 
1754.  There  are  no  other  monuments  of 
interest. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

In  this  parish  there  are  two  manors,  Shen- 
field and  Fitzwalters. 

Shenfield. — In  1086  it  was  held  hv  Eustace, 
Earl  of  Boulogne.  In  1208  by  Humphrey  do 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  who  died 
in  this  year.  Another  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
held  it,  who  died  in  1361.  His  nephew,  Hum- 
phrey, held  it  in  1372.  By  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  of  this  last  Humphrey  it  was 
brought  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Woodstock 
(sixth  son  of  Edward  III.),  who  held  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1307-  His  daughter 
Anne  married  three  times;  to  Thomas  and 
Edmund,  Lords  Stafford,  and  Sir  William 
Bourchier.  This  manor  was  held  by  Edmund, 
who  died  in  1-103,  and  by  Sir  William  Bour- 
chier, who  died  in  1408.  'Her  son,  Humphrey 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  succeeded h he 
was  killed  at  Northampton  in  1460.  This 
estate  was  seized  by  Edward  IV.,  who  settled 
it  on  his  queen,  Elizabeth.  She  presented 
to  the  rectory  (which  was  always  appended  to 
this  manor)  from  1466  to  1495.  It  remained 
in  the  crown  till  either  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VII.,  or  Mary,  granted  it  away.  It  was  in 
private  hands  for  some  time,  as  appears  by  the 
I following  presentations  to  the  rectory  : — Hum- 
phrey Tyrrell  presented  in  1545;  Francis 


Rylie  in  1559;  and  William  Walton  in  1562. 
But,  before  1559,  both  manor  and  advowson 
had  been  granted  to  the  Lucas  family ; for 
they  were  held  by  John  Lucas,  who  died  in 
1556;  Thomas,  his  son,  knighted,  died  in 
1611  ; John,  his  son,  succeeded.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Charles,  who  was  created  Baron 
Shenfield.  John’s  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary, 
brought  it  by  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
She  was  created  Baroness  of  Crudwell,  in 
Wiltshire,  by  Charles  II.  Their  son  Henry 
succeeded.  He  was  created  Earl  Harold  and 
Viscount  Goodrich  by  Queen  Anne.  His 
son  Antony  had  the  title  of  Baron  Lucas 
of  Andwell  conferred  upon  him.  After  him  it 
passed  to  Philip  York,  son  of  Lord  Hard- 
wick. 

Fitzwalters. — This  manor  derived  its  name 
from  its  possessors,  the  family  of  Fitzwalter. 
It  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
church.  In  1301,  Robert,  Lord  Fitzwalter, 
had  license  to  inclose  his  wood  at  Shenfield 
within  the  forest  of  Essex,  to  make  a park  — 
supposed  to  be  this  estate.  Circa  1363,  Joan, 
wife  of  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  held  this  manor 
for  the  term  of  her  life,  of  the  king  in  capite, 
by  the  service  of  a pair  of  {jilt  spurs  at  the 
coronation.  1386:  Walter  Fitz  Walter  died. 
He  held  this  manor  of  the  king  hi  capite , as 
parcel  of  the  barony  of  Fitz  Walter.  1435: 
Elena,  wife  of  Robert  Knyvrett,  died.  She 
held  this  manor  of  the  king  in  capite , by  the 
service  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a knight’s  foe. 
1450  : John  Herson  died,  having  held  it  in  the 
same  manner.  We  know  nothing  of  it  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  John 
Morecroft  possessed  it.  And  then  there  is  a 
blank  till  1718,  when  it  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ambrose,  a brewer,  of  London,  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thomas.  II is  son,  also  named  Thomas, 
followed;  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Essex  in 
1735. 

John  Basset  had  license  to  inclose  his  wood 
in  this  parish  in  Edward  II.’s  reign. 

Amateur. 


FREDERIC  VON  GAERTNER,  ARCHITECT. 


Gaertner,  the  well-known  German  arch* 
tect,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Munich,  who  died  in  that  city  on  the  23rd  of 
April  last,  was  born  at  Coblentz  in  1 7D2,  and 
was, consequently,  55 years  old.  Many  important 
buildings  in  Munich  were  executed  by  him, — 
namely,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Louis,  the  Trium- 
phal Arch,  the  Palace  of  the  University, Temple 
of  Victory,  and  the  Catholic  seminary.  The 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  are  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  near 
ICeltheim,  the  Pompeian  house  at  Aschaffcn- 
bourg,  the  palace  of  Wittelsbach,  and  the 
arcades  at  Kissengen.  He  published  some 
erudite  researches  upon  the  arts  of  design 
among  the  ancients,  especially  on  their  mural 
paintings,  and  a course  on  architecture.  IIo 
enjoyed  general  esteem,  and  had  the  especial 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 


Mb.  Warner’s  Long  Range. — Notwith- 
standing the  entire  failure  of  Mr.  Warner  to 
make  good  his  statements  in  respect  of  the 
asserted  “ long  range,”  as  clearly  shewn  by  the 
parliamentary  returns  recently  moved  for  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Lord  lngestre  again 
threatens  a renewed  inquiry  into  its  merits, 
with  the  view  of  proving  its  value.  The  “long 
range”  turns  out  to  be  a balloon,  whence  shells 
are  dropped  on  the  enemy,  unless,  indeed,  the 
wind  should  change,  when  they  might  return 
to  their  owners  without  leave,  and  damage  the 
wrong  quarters.  The  result  appears  to  bear 
out  fully  all  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  as  chief 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  invention,  said  long  ago,  and  will,  we  fear, 
have  the  bad  effect  of  preventing  the  inventors 
of  really  useful  matters  from  receiving  that  ut- 
tention  from  Government  which  they  deserve. 

Alterations  in  Measures  and  Money. 
— The  recent  steps  in  favour  of  a change  in 
our  complicated  system  of  money  lead  us  to 
direct  attention  to  an  able  volume,  published  in 
1834,  by  Colonel,  now  General,  Pasley,  which 
well  deserves  attentive  consideration.*  In  the 
measuring  and  reducing  of  artificers’  work,  the 
writer  shews  how  much  trouble  would  be  saved 
by  an  alteration  which  would  be  hut  a slight 
deviation  from  our  present  national  standards. 


* "Observations  on  the  Expediency  anil  I'raeiicablity  of  Sim- 
plifying and  Improving  the  Measure,  Weights,  and  Money  used  in 
this  Country."  Egerton's  Military  Library.  W hitekalL 
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FAILURE  OF  A BRIDGE  ON  THE  CHES- 
TER  AND  HOLYHEAD  RAILWAY. 

An  extraordinary  sensation,  to  use  a hack- 
nied  phrase,  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  new  iron  bridge  which  crosses  the  river 
Dee,  at  the  end  of  the  Chester  race-course, 
nearer  the  city  than  the  well-known  one-arch 
stone  bridge  built  by  Harrison,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  lives.  It  demands  a searching  and 
serious  inquiry.  The  bridge  in  question  is 
a flat-girder  bridge  of  iron,  divided  into  three 
spans  by  two  massive  stone  piers,  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  the  stream  ; and  each  span  is  formed 
of  three  lengths  of  cast-iron  beams  or  girders, 
joined  together  by  bolts,  with  a semi-circular 
iron  cap  over  each  joint,  and  the  beams  being 
further  trussed  on  the  sides  by  tension  or  sus- 
pension rods,  consisting  of  a number  of  parallel 
wrought  iron  plates.  The  beams  or  girders 
are,  in  the  rib,  of  two-inch  metal ; in  the  flange, 
2£  inches.  Each  beam  is  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  probably  thirty  tons.  Like 
the  Menai  suspension  bridge,  this  one  has,  or 
rather  bad,  two  roadways,  the  one  used  for  the 
up  trains,  and  the  other  for  the  down  trains; 
and  each  roadway  was  carried  over  the  river  on 
two  parallel  lengths  of  the  beams  we  have  been 
describing.  According  to  our  informant,  the 
roadway  and  rails  used  for  the  trains  from 
Ruabon,  &c.,  to  Chester  is  still  entire  and  un- 
injured ; that  used  for  trains  from  Chester  to 
Ruabon,  is  uninjured  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length  (viz.,  the  two  spans  nearest  Chester), 
and  for  the  remaining  third,  only  one  of  the 
two  parallel  beams  supporting  that  roadway 
(viz.,  the  outside  one  next  the  Roodee)  has 
given  way,  the  other  remaining  apparently 
uninjured.  The  length  of  beam  between  the 
abutment  and  the  nest  pier  (95  feet  span)  has 
three  joints  in  it,  and  each  joint  is  secured  in 
various  ways,  viz,,  by  bolts,  legs  underneath 
it,  with  clips,  &c. 

The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is  300  feet ; 
the  length  of  the  fallen  compartment  is  100 
feet,  its  width,  10  feet ; and  the  height  above 
the  river  at  high  water  is  22  feet. 

Although  only  one  girder  broke,  the  weight 
of  the  carriages  bore  down  the  rails  and  the 
horizontal  beams,  which  with  the  girder,  now 
broken  into  several  pieces,  fell  into  the  river. 
It  also  tore  with  it  a portion  of  the  stone- 
work in  which  it  was  fixed  on  the  Welsh  side 
of  the  river. 

The  bridge  and  river  presented  a singular 
spectacle  after  the  accident.  The  whole  of 
the  easterly  roadway  between  the  south  abut- 
ment and  the  next  pier  had  fallen,  that  portion 
of  the  beam  next  the  pier  resting  its  upper 
part  against  the  pier,  the  lower  part  in  the 
river;  and  the  upper  course  of  masonry  of 
both  pier  and  abutment  had  been  carried  down 
by  the  beam  in  its  fall.  The  three  carriages 
and  the  van  were  lying,  much  smashed,  in  the 
river;  and  the  south  bank  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  the  roadway. 

We  find  the  following  particulars  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian; — “Upon  examining 
the  beam  as  it  lay  in  the  river,  we  could  per- 
peive  two  fractures  in  it, — one  of  which,  in 
the  middle  length,  had  to  all  appearance  been 
the  result  of  the  fall,  and  not  anterior  to  it. 
The  other,  doubtless  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  frightful  accident,  was  from  17  to  20  feet 
distant  from  the  south  pier  of  the  bridge; 
and,  as  the  engine-driver  said  he  felt  the  giving 
way  beneath  him,  allowing  for  the  length  of 
the  tender,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  fracture  which  caused  the  calamity.  The 
fracture  was  directly  across  the  beam,  from  its 
upper  to  its  lower  flange  ; and  connected  with 
this  was  another  fracture,  running  in  a line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  bottom  flange  for  about 
four  feet,  and  then  curving  across  to  the  upper 
flange  for  a length  of  four  feet  more.  This, 
however,  might  have  been  caused  by  the  fall, 
the  flat  side  of  the  beam  striking  against  the 
rock  or  other  hard  substance.  The  trusses  or 
tension  rods,  so  far  as  we  could  see  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  entire.  Until  this  massive  girder 
is  got  out  of  the  water,  which  in  part  con- 
ceals it,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  fracture.  So  far  as  it 
could  be  seen,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  from 
any  flaw  or  defect  in  the  metal.  In  one  ac- 
count we  have  seen,  the  accident,  it  is  sug- 
gested, may  have  arisen  either  from  the  piers 
not  being  sufficiently  consolidated,  or  the  stone 
defective,  or  the  iron  bearings  becoming 
warped  by  some  heavy  trains  of  iron 


from  Ruabon  passing  over  them,  or  from  an 
unstable  foundation.  So  far  as  we  could  judge, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  more  competent  to 
judge  than  ourselves,  none  of  these  appeared 
likely'  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  piers  are  quite  firm  and  still  standing,  and 
just  so  much  of  the  masonry  has  gone  as  the 
beam  would  be  certain  to  drag  downwards  with 
it;  and  as  to  heavy  trains  of  iron  from  Rua- 
bon, we  learn  that  there  had  been  nothing  of 
the  kind — no  waggon  bringing  more  than  four 
or  five  tons  of  iron.  Indeed,  the  bridge  was 
most  severely  tested  before  it  was  opened  to 
the  public,  by  trains  of  ballast  waggons  passing 
over  it, — probably  30  loaded  waggons  of  seven 
tons  each,  or  2)0  tons  altogether  over  the 
whole  structure.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  foundations  having  ‘settled’ 
in  such  a manner  as  to  endanger  the  structure, 
and  it  being  only  one  beam  that  has  given  way 
— just  one-sixth  part  of  the  girders  of  the 
bridge — the  inquiry  seems  considerably  nar- 
rowed. It  is  said  that  there  was  considerable 
vibration  experienced  in  passing  over  the 
bridge,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the 
beams  or  girders,  &e.,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
trusses  or  tension  rods  and  the  clips  at  the 
joints  of  wrought-iron,  there  may  have  been 
unequal  expansion  of  the  two  forms  of  metal 
during  the  late  two  or  three  days  of  hot 
weather,  tending  to  throw  all  the  resistance 
upon  the  cast-iron  beams.  But  a more  pro- 
bable cause  seems  to  be  that  the  trusses  have 
exerted  a straining  force  upon  the  beam  ; and 
we  believe  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  these  trusses  or  tension  rods  have  been 
pronounced  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to 
a flat-beam  or  girder  bridge.  We  trust  the 
inquiry  into  the  cause  by  more  than  one 
scientific  man  will  throw  some  light  upon  this 
subject,  as  bridges  on  the  same  principle  now 
exist  on  various  railways — one,  we  believe,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington line,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  intended  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  on  other  lines  now  in  progress 
of  construction.” 

“ The  Dee  Railway  bridge  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Betts,  who  contracted  for  its  construc- 
tion; but  we  have  not  heard  who  supplied  the 
iron  castings,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  bridge 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November,  1846,  as 
a single  line;  and  about  two  months  ago  one 
of  the  girders  on  the  same  side  of  the  bridge, 
but  in  the  centre  span,  was  observed  to  have  a 
crack  in  ir.  The  westerly  roadway  being 
finished  by  that  time,  that  line  of  rails  was 
alone  used  for  a time,  and  the  cracked  beam 
was  replaced  by  a new  one.”  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester  Railway  Company,  by  the  damage 
done  to  the  carriages  and  tender,  will  be  about 
2,000/.,  and  that  sustained  by  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway  Company,  by  the  damage 
done  to  the  structure,  will  be  2,000/.  at  least. 

On  Tuesday,  the  inquest  on  the  sufferers 
was  opened,  but  no  evidence  was  taken.  The 
coroner  gave  notice  that  he  should  require  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer; 
Mr.  Betts,  the  contractor  ; and  Mr.  Lee,  the 
resident  engineer.  He  also  advised  the  jury 
to  appoint  an  engineer,  unconnected  with  any 
railway,  to  inquire  rigorously  into  the  cause 
of  the  failure;  and  Mr.  Yarrow,  who  was 
present,  was  accordingly  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 


Restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
— Mr.  R.  B.  Phillips,  of  Longworth,  has  issued 
a letter  to  the  landowners  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  urging  them,  in  strong  terms,  to 
make  further  efforts  for  the  completion  of  the 
works.  It  is  written  in  a praise-worthy  spirit, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  effect  intended. 
Mr.  Phillips  draws  a striking  parallel  between 
the  sums  subscribed  by  the  Herefordshire 
gentlemen  for  the  restoiation  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  amounts  against  the  names  of  these 
same  gentlemen  in  certain  railway  subscrip- 
tion lists. 

Screw- Pi i, e- Patent  Extension. — The 
Privy  Council  have  granted  Mr.  Alexander 
Mitchell  an  extension  for  fourteen  years  of 
his  patent  for  screw  piles,  on  which  to  erect 
light  houses,  beacons,  &e.,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  one  which  would  not  be  expected  to  come 
into  general  use  for  some  years,  and  uhich, 
consequently,  will  not  till  then  remunerate 
the  inventor  even  at  the  most  moderate  rale. 


A FRAGMENT  ON  THE  ORNAMENTAL 
IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

[translated  from  winckleman’s  treatise  on 
ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE.] 

The  essential  in  architecture  Avas  followed 
by  the  ornamental,  of  which  I shall  speak  in 
this  chapter;  first  making  some  general 
observations,  and  then  entering  more  into 
detail. 

A building  without  ornament  is  like  health 
in  poverty,  which  none  consider  sufficient  by 
itself,  as  Aristotle  says;  and  uniformity  or 
monotony  can  — in  architecture,  like  in  the 
style  of  writing  and  other  art-works — become 
blameable.  Ornament  has  its  causation  in 
variety;  in  composition  as  well  as  in  architec- 
ture, it  serves  the  mind  and  eye  as  a means  of 
diversification,  and  if  in  architecture  ornament 
is  coupled  with  simplicity,  beauty  arises  : be- 
cause anything  is  good  and  beauteous,  if  it  is 
what  it  ought  to  be  ! Ornaments  of  a building, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  appropriate  as  well  to 
their  general  as  essential  aim  ; in  relation  to  the 
former,  they  are  to  appear  as  accessories  : in 
relation  to  the  latter,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  its  nearer  adapta- 
tion. They  are  to  be  considered  like  vestments, 
which  serve  to  cover  nudity;  and,  therefore, 
the  huger  a building  is  in  its  plan,  the  less  or- 
nament is  required  : like  a precious  stone, 
which  is  merely  to  be  encircled  by  a golden 
thread,  that  it  may  shine  forth  in  its  full 
lustre. 

Ornamenls  were  as  rare  on  ancient 
buildings  as  they  are  on  statues,  but  the 
members  on  which  those  ornaments  were 
placed  afterwards  were  either  straight,  or  but 
little  concave  or  convex.  Not  long  before  the 
times  of  Augustus  (under  the  consulate  of 
Dolabella),  an  arch  was  erected  on  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  on  Mount  Coelius  in  Rome,  on 
which  the  projecting  beam,  or  cornice  of  Tra- 
vertino,  extends  above  the  inscription  obliquely , 
still  in  a straight  line,  which  silliness  would 
not  have  happened  at  a subsequent  period. 

When,  however,  variety  was  sought  for  in 
architecture,  which  arises  from  depressions  or 
elevations,  or  by  concave  or  convex  lines,  the 
straight  members  and  orders  were  broken 
through,  and  by  this  some  variety  was  achieved. 
This  variety,  however,  which  was  imparted  to 
every  order  of  architecture  in  a different  way, 
was,  properly  speaking,  not  considered  as  an 
ornament,  which,  in  fact,  was  so  little  sought 
for  by  the  ancients,  that  the  word  for  it  was 
only  used  by  the  Romans  for  ornament  in 
dress.  Because,  as  genuine  good  taste  was 
failing,  and  appearance  was  preferred  to  reality, 
ornaments  were  no  more  considered  as  acces- 
sories, but  the  spaces,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  empty,  were  filled  with  them.  Thence 
arose  the  littleness  in  architecture;  because,  if 
every  part  is  little,  the  whole  is  little  too,  as 
Aristotle  said.  Architecture  underwent  the 
same  changes  as  the  old  tongues;  they  became 
richer  as  they  declined  from  their  beauty,  ivhich 
can  be  proved  as  well  of  Greeks  as  Romans  ; 
and  as  architects  could  either  not  reach 
the  beauty  of  their  predecessors,  or  not  sur- 
pass it,  they  endeavoured  to  appear  at  least 
richer. 

The  superabundance  of  ornament  began  pro- 
bably under  Nero;  because  in  the  times  of 
Titus,  this  fashion  avhs  prevalent,  as  we  see 
in  his  arch  ; and  under  the  following  emperors 
it  went  on  increasing.  What  architecture  had 
become  in  the  reign  of  Aurilianus,  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  Palmyra  shew  ; because  all 
that  remains  of  them  was  probably  built 
shortly  before  or  in  his  times,  as  all  these 
buildings  exhibit  the  same  style.  Whether 
that  immense  piece  of  a marble  architrave  in 
the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Colonna  be  of  a 
temple  of  the  sun  built  under  that  emperor, 
cannot  be  decided. 

The  architraves  of  doors  and  windows  were 
formed  as  of  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage,  as 
it  appears  in  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  and  many 
such  doors  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  The 
columns  were  not  exempt  from  this  encroach- 
ment ; the  whole  base  with  its  members  ivas 
surmounted  Avith  wreaths,  as  are  those  under 
the  porphyry  columns  on  the  so-called  Bat- 
tisterio  Constantini  at  Rome,  and  another  base 
of  uncommon  size  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
near  Rome,  Avliich  is  seven  palms  in  diame- 
ter. Similarly  carved  Avere  those  discovered  in 
our  times  on  the  Palatine  hill. 
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REPORTERS’  GALLERY,  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
reporters’  gallery,  at  the  bar  end  of  the  new 
House  of  Lords.  Behind  the  middle  curtain 
are  the  brass  gates,  of  which  we  gave  a 
representation  some  time  since,  leading  iuto 
the  peers’  lobby. 

This  gallery,  like  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
work, is  wholly'carved  in  oak.  It  shews,  more 
clearly  than  our  previous  illustrations,  the 
details  of  the  coved  soffit  of  the  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  house,  already  described  by 
us  as  being  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
Chancellors.  Behind  the  reporters’  gallery  is 
seen  the  strangers’  gallery.  Space  occurs  here 
for  three  frescoes. 

In  continuation  of  our  series  we  shall 
speedily  £ive  the  Victoria  lobby,  and  probably 
some  external  views,  when  we  shall  continue 
our  observations  on  the  structure  generally.* 

C take  This  opportunity  to  acknowledje  the  politeness  of  Sir 
' tMifford,  usher  of  the  black  rod. 


A LOST  CITY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
some  time  since,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  brought 
under  notice  an  account  of  a lost  city,  near  the 
coast  of  Pomerania,  said  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  in  the  eleventh  century. 

These  ruins  lie  between  the  Danish  island 
of  Bornholm  and  the  Island  of  Rugen,  oppo- 
site to  Swedish  Pomerania.  It  seems  that  the 
streets  have  been  laid  out,  like  Bablyon,  at 
right  angles.  According  to  Lubeccius,  aider- 
man  of  Triptow,  this  ruined  city,  situate  on 
level  ground,  was  visited  by  travellers  with 
attention  about  the  year  1564;  among  other 
visitors  was  the  then  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
his  chaplain.  A vessel  had  come  from  Goth- 
land, and  took  away  all  the  marble  and  metal 
then  to  be  found.  Among  other  things  were 
a pair  of  very  'arge  city-gates,  made  of  metal, 
concerning  which  there  existed  a popular  song. 
President  Keffenbrink  tells  us,  that  on  the 
1 4th  of  August,  1771,  two  Dutch  vessels  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  ruins  of  this  city.  There 
were  then  standing  several  pillars  of  white 
marble,  or  alabaster.  The  Counsellor  M. 
Jordan  went  thither  with  Commodore  Baarts 
from  Swinnemund,  who  endeavoured  to  save 
the  vessels ; as  the  weather  was  fine,  all  the 


company  went  on  board  and  inspected  the 
pillars,  one  of  which  by  the  shock  was  brought 
from  its  vertical  position.  Some  old  men  de- 
j clarcd,  that  they  had  formerly  seen  these  white 
pillars  above  water.  A certain  master  of  a 
vessel  at  Swinnemund  said  that,  eleven  years 
before  that  time,  an  English  ship  was  lost  on 
the  ruins  of  Vineta,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
went  thither  to  assist  the  vessel  in  distress.  He 
said  he  had  discerned  two  walls  of  brick,  which 
he  supposed  were  about  four  feet  thick,  and 
j 60  or  70  feet  distant  from  each  other,  but  only 
| some  parts  of  them  reached  so  high  as  the 
: water’s  edge. 

Sir  Henry  adds,  that  the  oldest  map  on 
which  he  has  as  yet  found  the  site  of  Wineta 
or  Vineta  laid  down,  is  that  in  C.  de  Jode’s 
“Speculum  Orbis  Terrarum,”  1593;  and  in 
1650,  it  was  described  as  TVineta  emporium 
dim  celeberrimum  aquarum  ccslu  absorptum. 
In  Zedler’s  great  Lexicon,  1748,  there  is  a full 
account  of  this  “ principal  and  most  ancient 
1 town.”  Its  origin  is  derived  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  it  appears  to  have  attained  to  great 
wealth  and  importance  in  470;  but  intestine 
broils  induced  them  to  call  in  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  who  are  stated  to  have  ruined  this  fine 
| city  about  a.d,  706,  or  thereabouts. 
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GATE  TO  KEEP  OUT  CATTLE. 


Sib, — Although  I do  not  know  whether  the 
subject  of  the  inclosed  sketch  is  within  the 
scope  of  your  nfbst  useful  and  excellent  publi- 
cation, I venture  to  send  it  you,  thinking  that 
it  may  be  novel  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  of 
your  readers. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  during  a short  visit 
to  Ireland,  I saw  in  the  grounds  of  a friend  at 
Bray,  near  Dublin,  a gate,  which  so  pleased, 
and  I may  say  amused  me,  from  the  quaintness 
of  its  construction,  that  I made  a sketch  of  it; 
and  on  my  return  home  I had  a gate  made  on 
a similar  construction,  leading  into  a shrubbery 
walk  I was  then  forming  here,  where  it  has 
excited  some  wonder  and  admiration,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Irish  gate,  although  I have 
since  heard  that  there  are  similar  gates  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

The  drawing  represents  the  gate  when  open, 
the  rails  moving  in  grooves  cut  through  the 
posts  upon  pivots  in  one  of  them,  and  their  ends 
being  fixed  in  a third,  which  is  divided  be- 
tween each  rail  by  a chevron,  cut  so  that  each 
piece  fits  on  to  that  below  it.  To  pass  through 
the  gate,  the  hand  being  placed  on  the  upper 
rail,  presses  it  with  the  lower  rails  down,  when 
the  gate  assumes  the  form  shewn  in  the 
drawing,  which  is  easily  stepped  over,  the 
pressure  being  withdrawn,  the  parts  of  the 
third  post,  being  formed  of  oak  or  some  heavy 
wood,  fall  into  each  other,  and  the  gate  is  self 
closed  against  cattle,  which  of  course  is  its 
principal  use;  as  in  some  respects  it  is  less 
useful  than  a common  gate,  because  it  does 
not  admit  the  passage  of  a barrow,  or  any 
thing  that  cannot  be  lifted  over  the  rails  when 
lowered. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  induced 
to  have  one  of  these  gates  constructed,  I should 
recommend  the  cuts  in  the  third  post,  to  be 
made  upwards,  as  in  the  drawing,  instead  of 
downwards,  or  valley  shaped,  as  my  gate  is,  to 
avoid  the  lodgment  of  water;  and  from  side  to 
side,  instead  of  from  front  to  back,  which  will 
give  greater  firmness,  and  prevent  a degree  of 
oscillation,  to  which  my  gate  is  subject. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c.,  Geo.  R.  Corner. 

Elrham,  Kent. 


ARCHITECTS  ANT)  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  PARIS. 

M.  Caii.i.at,  architect,  author  of  a fine  work 
upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  has  received 

the  riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. M. 

Victor  Baltard,  late  a pensionnaire  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome,  is  about  to  publish 
a fine  work  under  the  title  of  “ La  Villa  Medicis 
(l  Rome.”  It  will  consist  of  six  parts,  of  large 
size,  each  containing  three  or  four  plates,  and 

one  or  two  leaves  of  text. The  chapel  of 

the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain 
l’Auxerrois,  has  been  cleared  of  the  scaffold- 
ings erected  for  the  construction  of  the  altar, 
and  the  execution  of  paintings  in  fresco  and 
encaustic,  .by  M.  Amaury  Dewal.  The  altar 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  ornamented  with  rich 
sculptures,  and  wholly  painted,  were  executed 
from  the  designs  of  M.  Lassus,  architect,  who 
was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  work  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  statue  of  the 
Virgin  is  a piece  of  sculpture  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  was  brought  here 
from  Champagne. The  principal  architec- 

tural works,  in  the  present  Exposition  at  the 
Louvre,  appear  to  relate  to  the  restoration  of 

ancient  buildings. For  this  purpose,  and  the 

maintenance  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches, 
repairs  of  royal  palaces,  &c.,  according  to  the 
Moniteur  des  Architectes , fifteen  millions  of 
francs  will  be  asked  for  by  the  Government! 

• For  a long  time  it  ha9  been  thought,  that 

an  architect  who  had  superintended  any  build- 
ing whatever  was  responsible  personally,  or 
conjointly  with  the  contractor,  for  defects  in  it 
which  might  become  apparent  in  construction 
or  otherwise  ; but  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has 
recently  decided  to  the  contrary,  and  hence- 
forth architects  in  France  will  be  freed  from  a 
responsibility  which  has  in  some  cases  been  of 

serious  consequence  to  them. M.  Visconti 

will  probably  be  the  architect  employed  in  the 

reconstruction  of  the  Bibliothhque  Royale. 

Four  statues  in  stone,  of  large  size,  executed 
by  M.  Petitot,  have  been  placed  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Samts-Pei'es.  They  represent  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  Seine,  Industry,  and  Abundance. 
Our  authority  inquires,  why  allegory  was  re- 


sorted to?  and  suggests,  justly,  that  statues  of 
Ducerceau,  Philibert  Delorme,  Jean  Goujon, 
and  Perrault,  might  have  been  substituted  in 

that  locality  with  advantage. Paris  is  losing 

its  venerable  and  pleasant  air  of  antiquity  ; old 
houses  are  being  pulled  down,  new  streets  are 
being  formed,  and  great  improvements  are 
everywhere  being  effected,  at  the  expense  of 
picturesque  appearance  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions. It  would  be  a departure  from  our  duty 
to  deplore  this,  but  we  cannot  yield  without  a 
sigh,  the  few  remnants  of  former  days  which 
Time  has  left  us. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  LONDON. 

Dr.  Lynch  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Farringdon  Without  waited  on  the  Lord 
Mayor  last  Tuesday,  to  urge  the  immediate 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  the  doctor  said  : — Of  all  the 
thirty-six  metropolitan  districts,  the  ward  of 
Farringdon  Without  is  perhaps  the  worst,  as 
to  its  narrow  localities.  The  houses  are  built 
back  to  back,  and  admit  no  ventilation.  The 
privies  are  situate  under  the  staircases,  and 
communicate  with  cesspools  of  the  most  hor- 
rible description,  which  poison  the  air  and 
pollute  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  In  such 
places  where  there  are  sewers,  they  become  the 
source  of  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  traps  and  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to 
cleanse  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  pestife- 
rous gases  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  In  Crown-court,  with- 
in a few  yards  of  Fleet-street,  the  cellars  of  the 
houses  are  in  a most  revolting  condition,  from 
the  overflowing  of  cesspools  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  impurities  of  every  description.  In 
some  instances  we  found  that  the  dust-con- 
tractors had  not  removed  the  offal  from  one  to 
nine  months,  and  that  they  refused  to  perform 
that  duty  unless  they  received  a gratuity.  We 
found  the  poor  inhabitants  sensible  of  the  in- 
jury which  such  abomination  inflicted,  and 
heard  them  complain  of  the  inadequate  supply 
of  water,  which  visited  them  for  no  more  than 
one  hour  three  times  a week,  and  which  their 
poverty  prevented  them  from  keeping  vessels 
to  save.  They  complained,  too,  of  the 
quality  of  the  water,  confined  as  it  wa9 
in  heated  rooms  and  absorbing  the  animal  ex- 
halations and  foul  air.  We  found  that  the 
drains  run  under  a stack  of  houses,  instead  of 
into  the  main  sewer,  and  there  is  at  present 
no  power  to  compel  the  landlords  to  open 
these  drains  direct  to  the  sewer,  by  which 
arrangement  an  essential  cause  of  malaria  and 
disease  would  be  removed.  The  inquest  of 
St.  Sepulchre  beg  to  state  that  the  courts 
around  Smithfield  and  the  Old  Bailey  are 
undrained;  that  in  several  of  the  courts  there 
is  but  one  privy,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  resort,  to  the  great 


detriment  of  common  decency  and  morality; 
that  the  houses  in  such  places  are  a disgrace 
to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  city  of 
London  ; that  the  operation  of  the  window- 
tax  is  seriously  injurious  to  the  poor;  that  all 
the  remonstrances  of  previous  inquests  have 
been  neglected;  that  there  is  no  proper  au- 
thority or  board  which  understands  the  subject 
in  its  magnitude  to  be  found  in  the  city  ; that 
in  several  places  the  cesspools  overflow  the 
cellars  ; that  in  some  cellars  under  the  privies 
eight  people  lodged  in  a space  twelve  feet 
square;  and  that  cow-sheds,  slaughter-houses, 
and  knackers’  yards  are  suffered  to  exist  in  the 
midst  of  a crowded  population.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  inquest,  after  enumerating  other 
horrors,  and  showing  that  the  wretched  habita- 
tions are  full  of  plague-vapours,  express  their 
fear  that  if  sultry  weather  supervene,  fever 
will  make  awful  ravages  amongst  the  poor. 
They  find  that  every  steamer  which  arrives 
from  Ireland  imports  immense  numbers  of  the 
poor  Irish  direct  from  Cork,  where  malignant 
typhus  and  dysentery  abound,  and  are  carrying 
off  all  classes  of  the  community. 

After  showing  the  effect  of  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions in  lowering  the  system  and  predisposing 
it  for  disease,  the  speaker  urged  the  mayor  to 
assist  them  in  procuring  a constant  supply  of 
water,  and  the  immediate  cleansing  of  such 
places  ; and  entreated  his  lordship  to  name  an 
early  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  public  health,  included  in  the  memorial 
of  the  ward,  urging  the  corporation  to  adopt 
sanitary  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
They  suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  a 
common  council  as  soon  as  possible  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  a short  bill  empowering  the 
city  authorities  to  enforce  the  abolition  of 
cesspools  and  similar  nuisances,  which  are 
of  mortal  injury  to  the  community,  to  compel 
landlords  to  trap  and  open  the  drains  of  every 
house  into  the  sewer,  and  to  appoint  an  in- 
spector who  should  take  care  that  this  law  was 
enforced. 

After  statements  by  Mr.  Alderman  Hughes 
and  others,  bearing  testimony  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  certainly  thought 
the  public  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  brought  so  important  a subject 
before  him,  and  he  assured  them  that  so  far  as 
he  could  render  any  service  to  the  cause,  he 
should  be  completely  at  their  command.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  justice  was  so  willingly 
yielded  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  He 
knew  how  warm  they  were  in  the  just  cause  of 
sanitary  regulation  ; but  they  could  not,  he 
declared,  do  what  was  necessary  by  compelling 
landlords  to  make  drains  from  their  houses  to 
the  common  sewers.  For  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing to  the  deputation  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing the  object,  he  should  appoint 
Monday  next  for  holding  a court  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  petition  of  the 
ward. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  railway  calls  at  present  average  about 
one  million  sterling  a week.  New  calls  and 
loans  to  the  amount  of  124,675,655/.  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Acts  passed  during  the  last 
two  sessions.  Of  this  sum  28,320,020/.  have 
been  already  raised,  leaving  96,855,635/.  yet 
to  be  called  up  in  order  to  complete  the  lines 
granted  in  1845  and  1846.  By  the  bills  of  the 
present  session,  moreover,  capital  to  the  ex- 
tent of  47,486,6/4/.  is  proposed  to  be  raised, — 
31,141,674/.  for  extensions  and  other  improve- 
ments of  lines  already  opened,  and  16,325,000/. 
for  lines  not  yet  opened.  The  calls  for  May, 
it  is  calculated,  will  not  fall  short  of  3,000,000/. 

During  the  present  session,  too,  the  mere 

expenses  for  bills  in  Parliament  have  been  es- 
timated at  half  a million  sterling,  and  during  the 

two  last  sessions  at  8,000,000/.  sterling  !■ 

W e should  like  to  have  a return  of  the  expenses, 
or  the  dead  loss  ooth  of  money  and  time,  in- 
curred in  futile  attempts  to  save  both,  by  that 
obstinate  persistance  in  hasty  and  insufficient 
construction — if  such  it  can  properly  be  called 
— which  is  almost  everyday  exposing  engineers 
or  architects,  builders  or  contractors,  compa- 
nies, and  the  art  and  science  of  construction  in 
general  in  this  country,  to  shame  and  degrada- 
tion— and  which  no  ridicule,  exposure,  or 
reproach  appears  to  check  or  to  diminish. 
Certainly,  so  far  from  shewing  any  thing  like 
a saving  of  either  time  or  money,  such  a return 
would  only  prove  the  decided  loss  of  both,  as 
well  as  of  national  and  individual  reputation. 

In  order,  it  is  said,  to  save  the  expense 

and  time  necessary  in  the  erection  of  support- 
ing centres,  as  usual,  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  ‘ of  considerable  span  ’ at  Dudley,  on 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
line,  near  to  the  Dudley  tunnel,  the  brickwork 
of  the  arch  was  completed,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  arches  of  small  span,  before  the  earth 
was  excavated  ; and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  no  sooner  was  the  excava- 
tion from  beneath  the  arch  begun  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  arch  itself  commenced ; and 
notwithstanding  the  stoppage  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  the  proppage  of  the  work,  so 
soon  as  this  ‘ unexpected  event  ’ took  place, 
the  weight  of  ‘ some  boys’  seems  to  have  been 
all  that  was  necessary  to  it3  consumma- 
tion: the  brickwork  gave  way  under 

them,  and  they  were  scarcely  warned 
off  the  premises  when  five  yards  in  length  of 
the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  about  two  yards  in 
depth,  fell  in  with  a sudden  crash.  ‘ Props  and 
supporters  ’ were  then  multiplied  ‘in  all  direc- 
tions ’ for  the  protection  of  what  remained; 
but  the  bridge,  to  be  considered  safe,  will  re- 
quire, it  is  thought,  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
at  all  events  many  say  it  will  take  at  least 
1,000/.  to  repair  it  (over  and  above  the  expense 
of  all  the  props  and  supports,  of  course,  which 
ought  to  have  been  applied  in  the  form  of 
centering  in  the  outset).  The  expense,  it  is 
stated,  ‘will  fall  upon  the  company,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  work  having  been  duly  certi- 
fied as  complete.’ And  this  reminds  us,  by 

the  way,  of  another  of  the  latest  batch  of  botch- 
work  catastrophes,  namely,  that  on  the  Water- 
ford and  Kilkenny  line,  in  which,  while  Mr. 
James  Walker,  the  Government  engineer,  was 
in  the  act,  it  seems,  of  commenting  most  favour- 
ably on  the  4 substantial  character  of  the  works,’ 
one  of  the  ‘largest  viaducts  on  the  line,’ 
unable  to  stand  any  longer  in  the  face  of  such 
misrepresentation,  was  itself  in  the  very  act  of 
tumbling  to  pieces,  maiming  or  killing  fourteen 
or  fifteen  individuals  in  ilsowndownfall.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  this  structure  was  of  brick, 
although  in  a locality  abounding  in  the  finest 
mountain  limestone. A melancholy  reali- 

zation of  Elihu  Burritt’s  romantic  incident, 
which  nil  but  happened  in  America,  has  just 
occurred  in  our  own  country,  by  the  plunging 
of  a whole  train  through  a 1 noble  structure  ’ 
into  the  river  beneath : but  this  is  too 

serious  a matter  for  a mere  jotting. 

A wooden-bridge  near  Hanwell,  on  the 
Great  Western,  burst  suddenly  out  in  flames 
the  other  day,  and  was  considerably  injured, 
the  beat  being  so  intense,  that  eight  out  of  ten 
iron  girders  that  were  supported  by  cast-iron 
columns  on  which  the  timber  was  laid  snapped 
asunder  during  their  expansion.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  is  still  a mystery,  although  the  offi- 
cials still  attribute  it  to  the  fall  of  a piece  of 
burning  coke  from  an  engine.  Perhaps  the 
only  wonder  is,  so  few  accidents  of  a like 
nature  happen  on  wooden  railway  works. 


The  bricklayers  at  work  under  Messrs.  T.  and 
S.  Walton,  at  the  new  station  on  the  Trent 
Valley  line,  at  Tamwortb,  struck  work  on 
Monday  week  for  an  advance  of  wages  from 
4s.  to  4s.  6d.  a day,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  famine  prices  of  pro- 
visions, as  we  presume.  Messrs.  Walton 
summoned  nine  of  them  for  neglect  of 
weekly  service,  and  the  magistrates,  instead 
of  imprisonment,  decided  that  they  should 
forfeit  the  wages  due  to  them  for  a day 
and  a quarter’s  work,  and  pay  all  expenses. 

At  Derby,  the  joiners  employed  by  Messrs. 

Smith  and  Dagley,  railway  carriage  builders, 
have  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a week, 
paid  by  all  joinery  establishments  in  Derby  not 

in  the  same  line  of  trade. The  Electro 

Telegraphic  Company,  says  the  Manchester 
Advertiser , intend  immediately  to  commence 
laying  their  wires  from  the  Victoria  station  to 

the  Exchange. A rumour  is  prevalent,  says 

the  Newcastle  Guardian,  that  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-6tone  of  the  high  level 
bridge  across  the  Tyne,  at  Newcastle,  is  to 
be  performed  shortly,  by  the  Right  lion,  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Free- 
masons.  At  Carlisle,  where  the  Caledonian 

line  starts  northward,  workmen  are  busy  near 
the  jail,  founding  the  terminus,  in  which  the 
Caledonian,  the  Newcastle,  the  Lancaster,  and 
the  Maryport  lines  converge.  A great  num- 
ber of  men  are  busy  in  forming  the  ‘ stu- 
pendous’ bridge  of  stone  across  the  Eden. 
To  prevent  inundations,  the  contractors  have, 
as  it  were,  indented  palisades,  or  dry  bridges, 
into  the  mound  at  three  different  places, 
through  which  the  waters  will  disperse. 
Crossing  the  river,  upwards  of  a hundred 
labourers,  for  the  length  of  a mile,  are  en- 
gaged in  bringing  this  part  to  the  required 
level.  Between  the  bridge  at  Eden  and 
Blackrigg,  three  or  four  stone  bridges  over  the 
line  on  public  roads  are  completed,  and  in  use. 
Blackrigg  moss  embankment  is  formed  partly 
of  a soft,  light  peat-like  earth,  taken  from  the 
bog,  and  partly  of  sand  brought  from  a dis- 
tance, which  have  been  mixed  together,  the 
latter  by  itself,  floating  on  the  light  stratum 
beneath,  and  forming  the  upper  stratum  in 
which  the  sleepers  are  embedded.  Tempo- 
rary rails  have  only  as  yet  been  laid  over  it, 
but  it  may  soon  be  made  ready  to  receive  them 
permanently,  unless,  indeed,  it  disappear, — 
rails  and  all, — as  so  many  others  have  done, 
the  only  surety  against  such  a mishap  probably 
being  the  light  and  boggy  texture  of  the 
turf  or  peaty-earth  on  which  the  sand 
and  rails  are  floated.  After  passing  Gretna, 
the  line  for  about  a mile  in  extent  is 
carried  over  an  embankment.  On  Colonel 
Graham’s  property  there  is  a difficult  and  ex- 
tensive cutting,  at  which  a great  number  of 
men  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  earth  being  conveyed  to  fill  up  a 
deep  hollow  at  a short  distance.  From  Lang- 
holm to  Ecclefechan  no  labourers  are  now  at 
work,  operations  in  this  quarter  having  been 
nearly  completed ; while  on  to  Beattock  the 
line  is  in  a very  forward  state.  At  this  place 
the  station-house  is  rising  high  above  its  foun- 
dations, and  onwards  to  Harthope  all  the 

mason  work  is  entirely  finished. Mr.  S.  B. 

Rogers,  of  Nantyglo,  has  published  a pamphlet 
on  the  practicability  of  constructing  10,000 
miles  of  railway  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  thus  connecting  London  and  Paris  with 
Canton  and  our  East  Indian  possessions,  and 
all  the  great  cities  and  provinces  on  its  route. 
The  route  proposed  is  by  Paris,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Belgrade,  and  Constantinople  ; thence 
through  Syria,  Persia,  Beeloochistan,  and 
Scinde,  to  Oodipoor,  Calcutta,  through  the 
Birman  Empire,  and  the  north  part  of  Cochin 

China,  to  Canton. The  new  railway  bridge 

over  the  Susquehanna,  at  Harrisburg,  United 
States,  is  about  4,000  feet  long,  and  consists  of 
23  arches,  averaging  173  feet  each,  and  two 
arched  viaducts,  one  53  feet,  the  other  84  feet 
long.  The  entire  cost  is  said  to  be  short  of 
100,000  dollars. 


The  Dustman  Interest. — Lord  Mor- 
peth’s Bill  for  puttingdown  typhus, and  carrying 
off  dirt,  is  meeting  with  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  Citv  Corporation  and  the  Marylebone 
vestry.  \Ve  propose  that  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  be  in  future  known  as 
the  “ Health  of  Towns  Party,”  and  the  “ Filth 
of  Towns  Party.” — Man  in  the  Moon. 


BLASTING  WITH  GUN-COTTON. 

In  reply  to  a correspondent  who  asks  for 
some  hints  as  to  blasting  with  gun-cotton, 
we  quote  the  result  of  some  experiments  made 
with  it  on  the  works  of  the  Stour  V alley  Rail- 
way. The  first  experiment  took  place  at 
Bingley  Park,  in  a heading  about  forty  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  rock  here  is  merely 
compacted  sand,  difficult  to  excavate,  but  from 
its  seraifriable  character  not  favourable  to  the 
action  of  the  explosive  cotton.  To  test  the 
comparative  powers  of  cotton  and  powder, 
shot-holes  were  formed  in  opposite  headings, 
as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in  their  depth  and 
situation.  Into  one  of  these  holes  a charge  of 
gunpowder,  weighing  50  oz.,  was  placed,  and 
in  the  other  8 oz.  of  cotton,  being  nearly  in 
proportion  of  6 to  1.  The  cotton  is  inclosed 
in  a pasteboard  case,  and  in  appearance  very 
much  resembles  a large  rocket,  the  fuse  being 
introduced  at  one  end.  The  arrangements 
having  been  completed,  the  cotton  was  fired, 
and  a sharp  report,  accompanied  by  no  per- 
ceptible vibration,  and  no  smoke  excepting 
that  from  the  fuse,  immediately  followed. 
The  powder  caused  the  usual  amount  of  noise, 
smoke,  and  vibration.  On  examining  the  rock, 
it  was  found  that  the  powder  had  dislodged 
a greater  quantity  of  sand.  A second  and 
third  experiment  were  made,  at  an  open  cut- 
ting in  Swallow  Street,  where  the  results  were 
more  accurately  and  more  successfully  tested. 
The  soil  was  of  the  same  character,  though 
less  compact.  Into  holes  5 feet3  inches  deep, 
charges  of  50  oz.  of  powder  to  10  oz.  of  cotton, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5 to  1,  were  placed. 
In  the  case  of  the  cotton,  the  rock  was  heaved 
at  once  from  its  bed  almost  in  one  compact 
mass,  while  the  powder  seemed  to  shake  and 
loosen  the  soil  so  far  as  its  action  extended. 
This  experiment  was  also  considered  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  powder  in  its  application  to  this 
description  of  blasting;  as,  although  the  cotton 
upheaved  an  immense  mass,  it  was  not  broken 
up  into  conveniently  removable  portions  like 
those  dislodged  by  the  powder.  In  the  third 
experiment,  also  in  the  open  cutting,  charges 
of  62  oz.  of  powder  and  15  of  cotton,  being  a 
little  more  than  a proportion  of  4 to  1,  were 
used.  Here  the  advantages  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  cotton.  The  fourth  and  last 
experiment  was  tried  in  the  tunnel  under 
Broad-street,  with  charges  of  62  J oz.  of  powder 
to  13  oz.  of  cotton  ; the  latter  being  placed 
in  the  hole  loose.  The  greater  depth  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  powder  was  placed  was  in 
favour  of  the  powder,  and  the  results  were 
against  the  cotton.  It  appears,  therefore,  from 
these  experiments,  say  the  local  papers,  that 
used  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  1,  the  cotton  is 
a more  powerful  and  efficient  explosive  agent 
than  powder,  and  its  noise  and  vibration  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  its  dislodging  power  ; while 
in  badly  ventilated  mines,  and  in  railway  exca- 
vations, during  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
its  freedom  from  smoke  is  a strong  recom- 
mendation. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  A PAIR 
OF  COTTAGES. 

In  the  above  competition,  advertised  for 
some  time  since  in  The  Builder,  the  success- 
ful competitors,  out  of  nearly  200  designs  sub- 
mitted (alack,  alack  !),  were — 1st,  Mr.  II.  W. 
Burgess,  of  Reading;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  A.  Rob- 
son, of  London;  and  3rd,  Mr.  C.  A.  Gould, 
of  London. 

A country  correspondent  complains  that  the 
parties  advertising  for  these  designs  have  not 
returned  his  plans,  although  he  simply  asked 
them  to  send  the  drawings  to  the  nearest  coach- 
office.  He  must  request  some  friend  to  call 
for  them.  Architects  are  sufficiently  honoured 
if  gentlemen  wanting  plans  will  even  look  at 
the  result  of  their  labour.  They  must  be  very 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  have  them  returned. 


The  Amended  Buildings  Act. — Sir: 
According  to  my  interpretation  of  the  new 
Act,  the  supposed  consent  of  about  650  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  called  a Buildings  Act ; and 
when  so  passed,  a council  of  two  or  three 
are  empowered  to  upset  it  at  discretion.  It 
is  only  in  The  Builder  that  the  Trade  can 
watch  these  blunderings,  and  through  your 
columns  may  hope  to  check  them. — Yours,  &c. 

May  25,  1847.  Vigil. 
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DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sin, — I beg  to  lay  before  you  an  idea  that 
has  arisen  in  my  mind  for  making  the  fees 
charged  for  alterations  to  buildings  more  con- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  work  done.  The 
idea  arose  in  my  mind  from  the  frequent  com- 
plaints made  by  builders  of  the  inconsistency, 
and,  too  frequently,  the  exorbitance  of  the 
fees  they  are  charged  by  district  surveyors 
for  alterations.  How  often  do  we  hear 
builders  complain  of  being  charged  a fee  of 
thirty  shillings  for  merely  raising  the  chimney 
of  a second-rate  building?  yet,  bv referring  to 
the  Act,  you  will  find  that  the’ district  sur- 
veyor charging  such  a sum  made  a legal 
claim  ; though,  had  the  same  amount  of  work 
been  done  to  a fourth-rate  building,  not- 
withstanding his  trouble  would  have  been 
equally  as  great,  he  could  only  have  claimed 
ten  shillings.  I will  not  say  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  every  district  surveyor  to  charge  the  full 
fees  in  all  cases,  yet,  unfortunately,  there  are 
some  who,  carrying  out  the  letter  more  than 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  do  so  ; whilst,  however, 
the  above  inconsistency  exists,  nothing  further 
is  wanted  to  prove  to  your  readers  the  neces- 
sity of  a change. 

I would  have  time  the  means  of  regulating 
the  fees  charged  for  alterations.  Nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  could  be  a surer  index  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  than  the  time  spent  in 
doing  it.  Under  this  plan,  then,  I would  have 
the  lee  for  alterations  to  a building  of  any  rate 
that  were  completed  within  seven  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work  (which  should 
be,  as  now,  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  no- 
tice), ten  shillings.  Thus,  for  many  small 
jobs,  such  as  the  raising  a chimney  shaft,  the 
restripping  and  retiling  part  of  a roof,  which 
scarcely  ever  take  more  than  seven  days  in 
performing,  a fee  of  ten  shillings  could  only  be 
charged;  but  which  would,  at  the  same  time, 
amply  compensate  the  district  surveyor  for  the 
one  survey  only  he  would,  most  likely,  find  it 
necessary  to  make  in  this  instance.  ' For  an 
alteration  that  took  more  thun  seven  days, 
but  not  more  than  fourteen,  a fee  of  a guinea. 
Under  this  head,  the  fixing  of  new  shop  fronts, 
and  such  like  works,  would  come  ; for  which 
a fee  of  a guinea  is  moderate  and  reasonable. 
For  an  alteration  that  took  more  than  four- 
teen days,  but  not  more  than  twenty- one,  a fee 
of  one  pound  ten  shillings.  Additions  to 
buildings,  such  as  wash-houses,  and  rooms 
made  for  increased  accommodation,  could  be 
erected  in  this  time,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Act 
is  concerned,  and  for  which  a fee  of  thirty 
shilling  would  be  likewise  moderate.  Lastly, 
for  an  alteration  that  was  not  completed  within 
twenty-one  days,  a fee  of  two  guineas.  There 
should,  be,  in  my  opinion,  no  higher  fee  for 
alterations  than  two  guineas.  The  above  table 
only  applies  to  alterations  made  to  one  build- 
ing ; when  alterations  were  made  to  more  than 
one  building,  it  should  be  legal  to  charge  for 
the  alterations  made  to  each  building  accord- 
ing to  the  above  ratio.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

May  18,  1847.  L.  IT.  T. 


MEANS  OF  LESSENING  ATMOSPHERIC 

RESISTANCE  TO  RAILWAY  TRAINS. 

In  a brochure  just  published  by  Weale, 
High  Ilolborn,*  Mr.  H.  Bessemer  pro- 
poses, instead  of  increasing  the  size,  power, 
and  consequent  expense  of  railway  engines,  to 
diminish  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  power  required  to 
propel  a given  train  much  below  the  present 
standard  of  duty. 

Pointing  out  how  we  have  obtained  from  the 
direct  experiments  of  persons  of  the  highest 
authority,  ‘ a most  indisputable  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  that  at  the  high  rate  of  travelling  now 
common  on  all  lines  throughout  the  kingdom, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  required 
power  of  an  engine  and  its  cost  of  working  is 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere;’  and 
having,  as  he  conceives,  ‘ clearly  demonstrated 
this  much — that  the  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  railway  trains  is  exerted  on  the  ends 
of  each  of  the  carriages  forming  a train,  and 
amountsineach  case  to  four-tenths  of  the  power 
exerted  on  the  first,  and  also,  that  by  filling  the 
intermediate  spaces  between  the  carriages,  this 


pressure  on  them  will  be  most  materially 
diminished ;’  he  thus  develops  the  means 
which  he  recommends  for  lessening  that  resist- 
ance. “ In  order  to  carry  out  practically  the 
results  of  my  experiments',”  says  he,  “ I have 
constructed  a hood  or  covering  of  leather, 
gutta  percha,  or  any  other  like  flexible  and 
durable  material,  similar  to  the  hood  of  a 
britska  or  hooded  chaise.  The  frame  of  this 
hood  is  attached  by  hinges  to  the  projecting 
head  of  the  buffer,  and  properly  strengthened 
from  within  by  diagonal  braces.  The  upper 
part  may  be  moved  up  or  down  on  carriage- 
head  cranks,  and  with  suitable  springs,  made 
to  assume  either  an  erect  or  a sloping  position, 
so  that  when  the  carriages  are  not  used,  the 
head  may  be  thrown  back.  But  when  several 
such  carriages  are  required  to  form  a train, 
they  are  first  connected  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  carriage-hoods  then  thrown  up.  • * 

They  thus  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  being  attached  to  the  buffers,  they  yield  to 
any  pressure  of  the  carriages,  while  by  means 
of  the  crank-head  levers  and  springs,  they  will 
reach  and  keep  continually  the  spaces  between 
the  carriages  closed,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  ot  the  buffers,  and  so  prevent  the 
atmosphere  from  acting  on  the  ends  of  the 
carriages.  T he  train  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided behind  with  a pointed  or  wedge-shaped 
carriage.  * * In  order  still  further  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  diminishing  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  I also  cover  with  thin  sheet 
metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  the  entire 
under  surface  of  the  carriage  frames,  and  thus 
prevent  any  obstruction  from  the  transverse 
portions  of  the  framing,  and  various  parts 
which  project  below  the  carriage.” 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  he  adds,  “ it 
may  suffice  to  mention  generally,  that  it  will 
enable  many  engines  to  be  brought  into  work 
that  are  now  out  of  use  on  account  of  deficiency 
of  power  ; reduce  the  weight,  size,  and  cost  of 
all  new  engines  ; diminish  the  quantity  of  fuel 
in  proportion  as  the  load  is  lessened;  give 
facilities  of  the  most  rapid  transit ; and  render 
two  engines  for  passenger  trains  wholly  un- 
necessary.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Lord  Morpbtu  is  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  Fishmongers’  and  Poulterers’  Asylum  at 
Woodgreen,  Hornsey,  about  the  middle  of  next 

month. The  first  stone  of  a new  church  at 

Henley- upon-Thames  was  to  be  laid  on  Whit- 

T uesday. The  spire  of  the  new  church  at 

Weston-super-Mare  is  now  completed.  The 
tower,  including  the  spire,  is  115  feet  high. 
— — The  restoration  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church, 
Yarmouth,  which  was  temporarily  delayed,  is 
to  be  forthwith  resumed,  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  with  the  churchwardens 
and  the  architect  of  the  restoration  com- 
mittee. During  the  reparations  a quantity 
of  stained  glass  was  found  on  the  recently- 
discovered  staircase  at  the  north  side  of  the 

organ.- It  has  been  resolved  forthwith  to 

ascertain  from  competent  judges  the  present 
state  or  stability  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Newport,  I.W.,  with  reference  to  its  proposed 

restoration. A new  literary  and  scientific 

institution  has  been  established  at  Newport. 

A college  is  to  be  built  at  Jersey.  The 

first  subscription  towards  the  end  in  v’iew  was 
the  sum  of  77^>  which  ought  to  be  able  to  build 
a college  ot  itself  by  this  time,  interest  and 
compound  interest  included,  inasmuch  as  the 
subscription-list  for  this  very  college  was  headed 
first  of  all  by  a contribution  to  the  amount  now 
stated  from  his  Majesty  Charles  I.  at  the  time 

when  the  pier  was  built  at  Jersey. A large 

Roman  Catholic  temple  is  now  being  built  at 
Guernsey,  with  money  supplied , it  is  said,  by 
France.  The  stones  are  imported  from  Caen, 
but  the  Guernsey  granite  also  figures  in  the 

work. A lighthouse  is  forthwith  to  be 

erected  on  the  ‘ Bishop,’  a dangerous  rock, 
forming  the  most  westerly  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

The  carpenters  and  masons  in’ Taunton 

have  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

The  Beckford  six-and-thirty  thousand  pounds 
tower  at  Bath  is  to  be  turned,  by  the  ‘ beer- 
house keeper  ’ who  has  purchased  it,  into  a tea- 
drinking place  for  pleasure  parties  ! Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. The  Cheltenham  Gas  Com- 

pany have  offered  to  supply  all  the  gas  to  public 
and  private  lamps  at  one  uniform  charge  of 
4s.  bd.  per  1,000  ieet,  instead  of  at  their  present 


scale  of  3s.  Gd.  to  the  public  and  6s.  6d.  to  the 
private  consumer.  Antiquaries  are  in- 

formed by  advertisement  in  the  Hereford  Tunes 
that,  in  consequence  of  contemplated  altera- 
tions, the  upper  portion  of  the  east  window  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hereford,  containing 
several  feet  of  very  ancient  painted  glass,  and 
to  be  seen  in  its  present  position  only  till  2Gth 

inst.,is  to  be  sold. The  streets  of  Worcester 

are  said  to  be  in  a “ dangerous  state  of  dark- 
ness from  nightfall  till  dawn,”  although  the 
New  Gas  Company,  in  negotiating  for  the 
supply  of  the  public  lamps  with  the  City  Com- 
missioners, offered  to  “ light  up  the  streets 
during  the  whole  year  for  the  same  sum  per 
lamp  which  was  charged  by  the  Old  Gas  Com- 
pany for  nine  months  only;”  an  offer  which 
the  commissioners  declined, — on  what  rational 
grounds  we  know  not, — thus,  however,  taking 
on  their  own  heads  the  responsibility  of  plung- 
ing the  streets  into  a state  which  none,  one 
would  think,  but  thieves  and  other  evil-doers  can 
be  benefited  by, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  Old 
Gas  Company  itself,  who  certainly  also  benefit 

thus  by  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light. 

Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire,  is  to  be  ‘knocked 
down’  next  month  by  auction,  like  the  Beckford 
Tower,  hut  not  ‘to  such  base  uses,’  let  us  hope. 

Complaints  having  been  made  respecting 

the  delay  in  the  return  of  the  subscriptions 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public 
baths,  says  the  Birmingham  Gazette , or  in  their 
appropriation  to  the  providing  of  places  of 
recreation,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
committee  have  not  received  the  purchase- 
money  from  the  town  council,  and  that  the 
payment  ot  this  money  is  waiting  only  for  the 
solicitors  to  complete  the  title  and  conveyance 
from  Sir  Thomas  Gooch  of  the  land  in  Ivent- 
street.  It  is  understood  that  when  this  busi- 
ness is  brought  to  a close,  the  town  council  will 
be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  [which 

work?]  with  vigour. A range  of  almshouses 

is  now  erecting  near  Lincoln  Minster,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Waldo  Sibthorp. 

Nearly  eighty  of  the  Lincoln  bricklayers, 

who  have  been  earning  4s.  a day,  have  struck 

work  for  an  advance  of  6d. The  quarrymen 

at  Quorndon  and  Mountsorrell,  too,  lately  stood 
out  for  an  advance,  which  they  obtained  in  a 
few  houi-3,  as  the  granite  trade  is  very  brisk. 
Other  strikes  also  are  noticed  in  our  Rail- 
way Jottings. The  site  of  a new  town  hall 

for  Loughborough  is  said  to  be  fixed  at  the  top 
of  the  Market-place.  The  Nottingham  Re- 
view says  this  is  too  good  to  be  true. The 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  markets  at  Don- 
caster was  to  he  laid  on  Whit- Monday,  by  Sir 
William  B.  Cooke,  Bart.,  first  mayor  of  the 

new  municipal  borough. It  is  expected 

that  the  erection  of  a church  at  the  Bank 
Top,  Darlington,  will  soon  he  commenced,  the 
plans  having  been  approved  of. A perma- 

nent theatre  is  to  be  erected  at  Gateshead,  for 
Mr.  Thorne,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Pearson,  builder. 

The  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  are 

hard  at  work  in  Gateshead,  breaking  up  and 
replacing  the  pavement  with  creditable  rapi- 
dity, so  as  to  give  very  little  interruption  to  the 

traffic. The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 

Forests  are  about  to  repair  the  venerable  abbey 
of  Dunfermline. 


THE  HEALTH  BILL. 

A petition  from  Birmingham  in  favour  of 
Lord  Morpeth’s  Bill  is  in  course  of  signature. 
It  sets  forth, — “That  the  principal  improve- 
ments required  are — a constant,  universal,  and 
cheap  distribution  of  pure  water;  complete 
street  and  house  drainage;  removal  of  the 
refuse,  and  prevention  of  any  accumulation  of 
decomposing  filth.  That  these  improvements 
would  diminish  sickness,  suffering,  and  death, 
and  obviate  the  severe  privations  and  misery 
entailed  on  widows  and  orphans,  owing  to  pre- 
mature loss  ; an  occurrence  which  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  frequent  results  of  the 
present  want  of  a systematic  measure  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  towns.  And  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  several  authorities  under 
which  the  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
sewerage  of  towns  are  now  intrusted,  would 
tend  to  introduce  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as 
greater  economy.” 

A petition  to  the  same  effect  has  been  voted 
h the  inhabitants  of  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
I he  editor  of  The  Hull  Backet  remarks  : — 

“ If  the  Registrar  General  be  right — if  it  be 
possible  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
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approach  the  longevity  of  those  in  the  country, 
then  can  no  man  have  a more  urgent  call  to 
promote  to  his  utmost  all  sanitary  measures 
than  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  Hull,  now, 
and  for  years  past.  Suppose  it  possible,  for 
instance,  to  place  Hull  on  a level  with  Beverley 
in  point  of  mortality.  Why,  they  who  could 
effect  this  would  effect  a saving  in  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hull  to  the  number  of  600  or 
700  a year!  Yes.  If  it  be  possible,  by  civil 
regulations,  to  improve  the  health  of  Hull  till 
it  reaches  the  level  of  Beverley,  then  the  neglect 
of  such  regulations  has  caused  the  sacrifice  of 
six  thousand  lives  in  this  town  alone  during  the 
last  ten  years !” 

And  that  this  is  positively  the  fact,  and  a fact 
which  applies  with  even  more  staitling  force 
to  other  towns,  no  one  can  deny  with  truth. 


SCREW  PROPELLORS. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
on  the  18th,  “An  account  of  the  Sarah 
Sands,  and  other  iron  vessels,  with  direct 
acting  auxiliary  engines  and  screw  propellors,” 
by  Mr.  John  Grantham,  was  read.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  paper  was  to  shew  that  a propellor 
might  be  constructed  of  such  dimensions  that 
the  number  of  revolutions  it  would  require  to 
make,  in  order  to  obtain  a high  velocity,  would 
not  much  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  paddle- 
wheel,  and  that  hence  the  usual  marine  con- 
densing engine  might  be  applied  direct  to  the 
propellor-shaft,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
secondary  motion.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ments in  the  paper  that  this  opinion  was  found 
to  be  correct,  and  that  Woodcroft’s  expanding 
pitch  screw  propellor  was  the  best  form  that 
had  hitherto  been  employed.  In  a paper  read 
to  the  institution  upwards  of  three  years  since, 
Mr.  Grantham  gave  his  views  on  this  subject, 
and  several  vessels  had  been  since  built,  the 
results  of  the  trials  of  which  were  communicated 
to  the  meeting.  The  principal  of  these  were 
the  j Emerald  and  Diamond,  three-masted 
schooners,  of  300  tons  and  sixty-horse  power; 
the  Nautilus,  of  the  same  dimensions  ; the 
Antelope,  of  600  tons  and  100-horse  power;  and 
the  Sarah  Sands,  of  1,000  tons  and  180 -horse 
power.  - Drawings  of  these  vessels  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting.  The  capabilities  and 
performance  of  these  vessels  were  described  in 
the  paper,  but  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  last-named  vessel,  which  had  performed  a 
most  successful  voyage  to  New  Yoik  during 
bad  weather  and  adverse  winds.  The  passages 
made  by  the  ordinary  New  York  liners,  which 
were  out  at  the  same  time,  were  very  long, 
averaging  forty  days  each  ; and  the  Boston  and 
Liverpool  steamers  were  much  longer  than 
usual  on  their  passage.  The  Sarah  Sands 
used  her  steam  about  seventeen  days,  and  sailed 
the  remainder,  making  her  voyage  in  twenty 
days  ten  hours.  On  her  arrival  she  had  about 
enough  fuel  remaining  for  four  days  steaming. 
The  paper  did  not  enter  minutely  into  parti- 
culars of  the  screw  itself,  as  it  was  considered 
that  too  much  attention  had  been  given  to  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  plans  for  working  it,  which, 
after  all,  had  been  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system.  It  was  neces- 
sary with  the  screw,  the  theory  of  which,  as  a 
propellor,  was  so  little  understood,  to  proceed 
with  experiments  perseveringly  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  variations  in  the  results  were  frequently 
attributed  to  causes  which  really  did  not  exist. 
After  the  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Grantham  added 
some  facts  which  he  had  recently  gathered,  and 
which  confirmed  what  had  beeu  stated.  The 
Diamond  had  lately  made  a very  rapid  passage 
to  Madeira,  deeply  laden,  but  during  the  whole 
passage  the  engines  maintained  a very  mode- 
rate speed,  and  quite  removed  the  impression 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  run 
too  fast  from  their  being  connected  directly 
to  the  screw.  A11  account  of  the  last  success- 
ful voyage  outwards  of  the  Sarah  Sands  was 
also  given,  and  it  appeared  that,  in  spite  of 
most  severe  gales,  which  had  driven  back 
almost  all  other  vessels,  her  passage  had  been 
made  in  a satisfactory  manner. 


The  Late  Mb.  Collins,  R.A. — Christie 
and  Manson  will  sell  the  sketches  of  this  ex- 
cellent artist  on  Monday  next.  The  sale  com- 
prises nearly  every  thing  that  he  did  in  water- 
colours, and  merits  attention. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ADELAIDE  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

The  simultaneous  opening  of  this  and  the 
Free  Exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  shews 
that  artists  feel  the  want  of  more  room  for 
the  display  of  the  works  of  the  year.  The 
Committee  of  the  Adelaide  Institute  say  in 
their  preface  : — 

“ Considering  that  during  the  last  forty 
years  about  fifty  new  artists  have  annually 
offered  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
while  not  five  established  favourites  have  been 
in  each  year  lost  to  the  artist  world,  and  that 
during  those  forty  years  scarcely  any  space, 
excepting  the  galleries  in  Suffolk-street  and 
Pall  Mall,  has  been  added  to  that  originally 
provided  for  the  Royal  Academy,  several 
gentlemen,  anxious  to  afford  increased  facilities 
to  artists,  and  with  an  entirely  disinterested 
view,  have  formed  the  Royal  Adelaide  Insti- 
tute.” 

The  want  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  the  dis- 
interested views  of  the  committee  we  can 
readily  admit  and  praise  ; but  the  statement  put 
forth,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a refuge  for  the  rejected,  with  other  concur- 
rent circumstances,  has  militated  greatly  against 
its  success.  Amongst  the  250  works,  of  which 
the  exhibition  consists,  there  are  many  pictures 
by  young  or  unknown  artists  of  very  consider- 
able promise ; but  this  is  all  we  feel  justified 
in  saying. 

The  gallery  is  fitted  up  very  nicely,  and 
offers  ample  accommodation  for  a much  larger 
collection. 


CENTRAL  STATION  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

The  railway-station  about  to  be  erected  in 
Neweastle-on-Tyne  is  to  be  of  the  Roman 
Doric,  and  according  to  a corespondent  of  the 
Newcastle  Guardian,  the  architect,  Mr.  Dobson, 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  antique  example  at  Albano, 
near  Rome,  and  modified  it  to  his  pur- 
pose. The  structure  is  composed  of  three 
general  masses,  comprising  a grand  central 
portico  or  vestibule,  180  feet  by  G8,  and 
55  feet  high  internally  (forming  a direct 
communication  to  the  railway  platform,  and 
under  which  passengers  may  he  discharged 
from  carriages,  omnibusses,  and  other  vehicles, 
under  cover),  and  two  terminating  masses, 
connected  by  arcades,  in  length  190  feet  each, 
which  form  the  piincipal  entrances  for  omni- 
busses,  &c.,  forming  a total  external  length  of 
584  feet,  which,  with  the  clock  tower  and 
contemplated  hotel  in  connection  with  the 
station,  will  form  a line  of  building  770  feet 
long  ; the  external  heights  of  which  will  be 
as  follow,  viz.,  the  central  mass,  62  feet ; the 
terminating  masses,  59  feet ; and  the  clock 
tower  carried  to  an  altitude  of  90  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  building,  as  a whole,  is 
formed  by  an  elongated  parallelogram,  the 
monotonous  line  of  which  is  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico,  and  masses  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  structure,  which,  together  with  the 

ortico,  are  relieved  by  38  detached  columns, 

0 feet  high.  The  intervening  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  twenty-four  columns,  attached 
to  the  walls,  producing  a variety  in  the  work. 

The  writer  says  in  his  notice: — “It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that,  from  the  death  of  Van- 
brugh to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV., 
no  buildings  were  erected  safely  laying  claim 
to  perfection,  as  an  inspection  of  the  works  of 
Gibbs,  Chambers,  Nash,  James  Wyatt,  Wyatt- 
ville,  and  Soane,  will  sufficiently  illustrate ; 
for,  if  we  traverse,  with  a critical  eye,  the  un- 
harmonious  productions  of  Gibbs,  the  feeble 
conceptions  of  Chambers,  the  abominations  of 
Wyatt,  the  contemptible  structures  of  Nash, 
the  eccentricities  of  Soane,  and  the  conglome- 
rated mixtures  of  Wyatville,  we  find  nothing 
worthy  of  the  true  genius  of  architecture.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
we  distinguish  the  dawning  of  a brighter  era 
on  the  gloomy  architectural  horizon  of  this 
country,  and  that  works  may  be  eventually  com- 
pleted, laying  claim  to  an  immortality  of  fame, 
which  may  serve  as  future  models,  and  that  may 
call  forth  not  only  the  praises  of  the  connoiseur, 
but  also  the  applause  of  the  multitude.” 

A model  of  the  new  station  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Robson,  of  that  town,  and  is  being  ex- 
hibited there. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  Court  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  was  held  on  Friday  last.  The  solici- 
tor to  the  court  reported,  that  Lord  Morpeth 
had  intimated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  for  con- 
ferring additional  powers  upon  this  commis- 
sion. The  bill  had,  therefore,  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee. 

Aivard  of  Official  Referees  as  to  Servers. — 
The  clerk  (Mr.  Hertslet),  laid  before  the  court 
documents  from  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Office,  in  reference  to  certain  houses  erected  in 
the  Fulham-road,  near  to  Stamford-bridge, 
built  by  Mr.  Manning,  in  which  a question 
had  arisen  as  to  the  necessity  of  draining  the 
same  into  the  common  sewer  in  the  Fulham- 
road.  The  following  is  the  award:  “That  there 
is  a common  sewer  within  100  feet  of  each  of 
the  four  houses  in  question,  viz.,  the  four 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Waterford-road,  and 
that  it  is  a common  sewer  into  which  it  is  law- 
ful and  practicable  to  drain,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  contrary  to  the  Act  to  drain  the  said 
four  houses  into  any  other  outlet  than  the 
said  common  sewer.  And  we  do  hereby  direct 
the  said  Joseph  Manning  to  construct 
drains  in  the  manner  required  by  the  said  Act 
from  such  four  houses  to  the  said  common 
sewer.” 

A long  discussion  ensued  upon  this  subject, 
in  which  several  commissioners  took  part, 
and  as  a new  bill  was  in  progress  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  suggested  that 
Lord  Morpeth  should  be  invited  to  embody 
some  alterations  upon  the  subject  in  the  same. 

Arching  over  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond 
Sewer.  Tenders  for  IVorks. — The  court  then 
proceeded  to  open  the  tenders  for  arching 
over  1,190  feet  of  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond 
Sewer,  which  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  joint 
expense  of  this  court  and  the  Westminster 
Improvement  Commissioners.  The  tenders 
delivered  in  were  as  follow  : — 


W.  Crawshay 

7 

6 

W.  Dethick 

. 2,059 

0 

0 

Scissou  and  Co 

. 1,928 

12 

0 

li.  Perkins 

. 1,768 

0 

0 

J.  Hill  and  Sons 

. 1,758 

0 

0 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  . 

. 1.GG0 

0 

0 

J.  Yeomans  

. 1,047 

0 

0 

After  discussion  it  was  carried  unanimously, 
that  Mr.  Yeomans  do  have  the  contract. 

The  coart  then  confirmed  a former  order 
for  works  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  for  increased 
accommodation  in  the  surveyor’s  department 
of  this  office,  Mr.  Harrison  volunteering  to 
give  any  assistance  in  his  power  during  the 
progress  of  the  works. 

A small  new  sewer  was  ordered  to  be  made 
in  South-terrace,  Brompton. 

The  proposed  Neiv  Sewer  in  the  Fulham- 
road. — The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  James  Hobbs  not  proceeding  with  the  works 
in  the  Fulham-road,  for  whicn  he  received  the 
contract  some  time  ago. 

The  brother  of  the  contractor  appeared,  and 
stated  that  the  reason  why  the  work  had  not 
beeu  proceeded  with  was,  that  Mr.  Ilobbs  be- 
lieved that  some  person  opposed  to  his  con- 
tract had  been  instrumental  in  preventing  his 
obtaining  the  bricks  that  were  required.  He 
expected  to  receive  credit  for  them,  and  failing 
to  do  so,  he  was  authorized  to  state,  his  brother 
wished  to  abandon  the  contract. 

A desultory  conversation  ensued  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  it  being  suggested  that 
the  work  might  be  given  to  the  next  lowest 
contractors  (Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Thirst), 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  parties  should 
be  permitted  to  send  in  fresh  tenders  for  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  he  wished  to  rescind  the 
order  for  the  work  being  done  at  all,  and  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  it  whatever.  Mr.  Harri- 
son thought  they  ought  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
as  he  was  opposed  to  the  upsetting  of  the  de- 
cisions of  former  courts  by  any  subsequent 
proceedings. 

The  solicitor  said,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
three  days’  notice  in  writing  was  necessary  to 
be  given  to  Mr.  Hobbs  to  proceed.  This  was 
agreed  to;  and  it  was  also  ordered  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  not  doing  so,  at  the  next  court 
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further  steps  would  be  taken  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hawkes  complained  of  being  thus  shut 
Out  of  moving  his  amendment,  and  gave  notice 
that,  at  the  next  court,  he  should  move  that 
the  order  for  the  works  in  question  be  re- 
scinded. 


Home,  in  its  Ancient  Grandeur  ; presenting  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Imperial 
City.  By  Antoine  Desgodetz.  With 
Notes,  Architectural,  Classical,  and  Histo- 
rical. Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor.  Sherwood,  Paternos- 
ter-row. Nos.  1 to  10. 

Amid  the  present  run  on  pointed  architecture, 
when  there  really  seems  a probability  of  stu- 
dents forgetting  the  classical  style  altogether, 
we  gladly  welcome  this  singularly  cheap  edi- 
tion of  Desgodetz’s  well  known  work,  now 
being  published  in  fortnightly  parts. 

It  consists  of  a series  of  examples  selected 
from  the  remains  of  the  most  celebrated  edi- 
fices of  ancient  Rome,  With  admeasurements, 
details,  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  for 
the  instruction  of  the  artist. 

The  plates  exhibit  a series  of  temples,  por- 
ticos, triumphal  arches,  baths,  amphitheatres; 
their  elevations,  profiles,  sections,  and  plans  : 
including  a collection  of  architectural  orna- 
ments. 

The  original  work  resulted,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  from  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Every  subject  is  measured  with  accu- 
racy, and  the  work  has  always  held  a high  rank. 

This  edition  is  wholly  rewritten.  Desgodetz 
occupies  a full  half  of  his  work  in  his  remarks 
on  his  competitors : this  is  now  entirely  omit- 
ted as  being  needless : again,  the  former  edi- 
tion, in  folio  (published  originally  at  a high 
price),  was  half  occupied  by  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Desgodetz:  this  is  now  expunged. 

The  measurements  were  formerly  in  the 
French  standard,  which  is  to  the  English 
scale  as  12,788  to  12,000,  therefore  greatly 
puzzling  to  the  English  student  or  artificer: 
this  is  obviated  now  completely.  Inability  to 
comprehend  his  admeasurements  has  prevented 
the  work  from  obtaining  the  same  estimation 
and  patronage  in  England  that  it  has  on  the 
continent. 

Our  student-friends  cannot  better  spend  a 
shilling  every  fortnight  than  in  purchasing  this 
work.  Each  number  contains  three  engravings 
and  two  pages  of  letter-press. 


jHiBcrllaitra. 

Deai.ers-in-the-Finb- Arts’  Provident 
Institution. — A general  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Mr.  H.  Graves  in  the  chair.  A report,  which 
was  read  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Lambe, 
shewed  that  the  society  had  600/.  and  upwards 
on  the  credit  side.  Office-bearers  having  been 
appointed,  the  Secretary  remarked  that  it  was 
extraordinary  that,  while  butchers,  poulterers, 
bricklayers,  &c.  &c.  had  Provident  Institutions, 
a community  so  closely  connected  with  the 
higher  sphere  of  art  should  only  now  have 
awakened  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of 
establishing  such  an  institution  ; but  he  was 
delighted  to  think  that,  though  at  present  in 
its  infancy,  the  Institution,  whose  progress 
they  had  all  so  much  at  heart,  was  in  a flou- 
rishing state,  and  promised  an  useful  and 
beneficent  maturity.  Mr.  John  Scott  gave 
10/.  10s.  as  his  life  subscription  at  this 
meeting. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
— The  second  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  Birmingham,  on 
Monday  week.  Some  interesting  papers  were 
read  on  the  fan-blast,  the  economy  of  in- 
troducing heated  air  into  steam-boilers,  &c. 
and  the  new  institution  appears  to  be  going 
on  successfully. 

Durham  Cathedral. — We  have  already 
alluded  to  recent  works  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
thought  by  one  of  our  correspondents  to  be 
no  improvement.  We  are  now  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  principal  object  has  been  to 
open  the  transept  and  nave  as  a real  place  of 
worship  for  the  people.  This  is  a novelty  in 
English  cathedrals  deserving  consideration. 


Schools  in  Cardiff. — On  Wednesday,  in 
last  week,  the  foundation-stone  of  a building 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  public 
schools,  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Cardiff,  was  laid.  The 
site  was  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The 
building  is  in  the  old  English  style,  built  with 
the  stone  of  the  county,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings, from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Clinton,  of  Cardiff,  resident  architect:  Daniel 
Thomas,  the  builder.  Tenders  were  advertised 
for,  and  the  following  is  a list  of  those 
received  : — 


Thomas  Reece  .£895 

John  Dunn 897 

John  Whinstone  889 

Daniel  Thomas  (accepted)  . . 885 

Pryce  Davies 855 

Noah  Jones  820 


A correspondent  complains  much  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Llandaff. 
He  says  : — “ It  is  well  known  that  theDiocesan 
Church  Building  Societies,  established  in  each 
diocese,  have  an  architect  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  all  plans  or  designs  submitted  for 
aid  to  such  society  from  the  different  parishes, 
the  latter  employing  whom  they  choose  as  their 
architect.  Now  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  about 
twelve  months  since,  established  one  in  this 
diocese,  but  desiring  to  be  more  absolute  than 
the  other  societies,  have  appointed,  besides  a 
consulting  architect  (to  which  there  can  be  no 
objection),  a very  young  man,  a son  of  one  of 
the  clergy  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  as  their  archi- 
tect, whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  all  plans, 
specifications,  and  superintend  all  churches, 
chapels,  &c.,  in  the  whole  diocese;  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.” 

The  Grey  Friars,  Reading. — The  Grey 
Friars  Estate,  Reading,  was  formerly  the  site 
of  the  buildings  belonging  to  a religious 
foundation  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  of 
which  the  church  is  the  only  portion  in  any 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  that  is  used 
as  the  “ Bridewell .”  The  estate  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a townsman,  and  is  being  laid  out 
for  building  purposes,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Poulton.  In  some  necessary  ex- 
cavation on  the  estate,  various  parts  of  the 
original  buildings  have  been  discovered.  The 
ruins  are  roughly  built  of  chalk  and  flint,  and 
at  present  about  3 feet  above  the  ground,  but 
the  level  of  the  flooring  is  not  yet  reached  ; 
for  on  the  west,  at  a much  lower  level,  we  find 
the  remains  of  a buttress,  or  arch-pier,  with 
the  three  sides  of  a splayed  plinth  perfect. 
Encaustic  paving  in  a very  perfect  condition, 
fragments  of  tracery,  &c.,  and  a corbel  head 
well  carved,  but  much  mutilated,  have  been 
found,  and  most  of  these  indicate  the  building 
to  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the 
church,  which  is  middle-pointed,  and  has  been 
already  described  in  our  pages. 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts. — On  Saturday 
and  Monday  last,  conversazioni  were  given 
by  the  Institute,  and  were  very  fully  attended 
by  artists  and  lovers  of  art.  A very  interest- 
ing collection  of  works  of  art  filled  the  walls 
and  tables,  including  Etty’s  fine  picture  “ Cleo- 
patra ” (which  report  says  is  going  out  of  the 
country)  ; the  first  picture  exhibited  by  Maclise 
at  the  Royal  Academy  (in  1833),  “ Mokanna 
unveiling  his  features  to  Zelica  ” (a  splendid 
piece  of  colour);  a capital  collection  of 
sketches  by  Mr.  Pyne,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  L.  Po- 
cock  contributed  some  fine  specimens  of 
Turner  and  Hunt.  If  Mr.  Maclise  would  now 
exercise  his  early  knowledge  of  colour,  in  con- 
junction with  his  present  power  over  form 
and  cultivated  imagination,  he  would  be  the 
first  living  artist  of  our  time. 

Birmingham  Metal  Market. — This  mar- 
ket suffers  considerably  from  the  continued 
depression  of  the  money  market,  and  business 
in  all  metals  has  been  very  limited.  Copper  is 
dull,  and  tin  equally  so  ; the  general  impression 
is  that  this  article  will  be  much  lower  ere  long. 
Spelter  barely  maintains  its  price.  Tin  plates 
are  firm,  but  the  demand  is  exceedingly  flat. — 
Birmingham  Journal. 

Competition  Designs  for  Terminus 
at  Newhaven. — The  first  premium  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company  of  100/.  has  been  awarded  by  the 
directors  to  Messrs.  J.  \V.  and  W.  A.  Pap- 
worth  ; and  the  second,  of  50/.  to  Mr.  Martin 
Stutely,  for  their  competition  designs  for  the 
company’s  terminus  at  Newhaven. 


Dispatch. — The  following  instance  of  dis- 
patch in  the  execution  of  an  order  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  chronicled.  It  shows  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
even  a few  hours  by  effective  machinery,  con- 
venience, and  a complete  establishment,  in 
every  department  of  the  business,  of  expert 
and  willing  workmen.  On  Thursday  last  an 
order  was  received  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Foster, 
and  Co.,  of  Keswick,  by  the  London  mail, 
which  reaches  that  town  a little  before  mid- 
day; but  as  the  locomotive  engine  by  which 
the  letters  in  that  place  are  conveyed  from 
house  to  house  is  not  on  Mr.  Crampton’s  prin- 
ciple, the  order  in  question  would  probably  not 
reach  its  destination,  a distance  of  about  150 
yards  from  the  post-office,  much  before  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ! When  the  order 
came  to  hand  there  was  not  a single  pencil  of 
the  kind  required — “Slate  in  cedar” — in  stock, 
and  fifty  gross  were  wanted  in  London  at  an 
early  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  otherwise 
they  would  be  useless.  The  work  was  set 
about  instanter.  The  unshapely  pieces  of 
stone  were  cut  into  the  required  scantlings  ; 
the  wood  was  cut  up,  and  grooved  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  slate,  but  before  a sufficient 
quantity  of  “ grooves”  and  slate  were  ready  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  “ fitters-in,  ” six 
o’clock  had  arrived.  Shortly  after  that  hour, 
however,  the  fitters-in  commenced  their  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  before  three  o’clock  on 
Friday  morning,  the  whole  were  fitted-in  and 
glued  together  ! The  men  resumed  their  work 
at  the  usual  hour  on  Friday  morning,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  with  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  rounding,  polishing,  cutting  into  the 
required  lengths,  stamping,  tying  up  in  labelled 
packages  of  a dozen  each,  and  finally  into  par- 
cels of  half  a gross  each,  the  whole  of  which 
operations  were  gone  through  with  perfect 
ease,  and  the  fifty  gross,  or  7,200  pencils,  were 
dispatched  by  the  mid-day  mail  to  Kendal, 
from  whence  they  would  be  forwarded  by  the 
mail  train  to  London  the  same  evening,  and 
thus  reach  the  metropolis  on  Saturday  morning 
some  hours  before  the  usual  bum  of  business 
was  heard  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city! 
So  much  for  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  water  and  steam ! 
By  the  aid  of  the  former,  upwards  of  7,000 
pencils  are  carried  through  their  various  pro- 
cesses in  one  establishment  and  completed 
within  sixteen  hours;  and  by  the  still  more 
marvellous  power  of  the  latter,  the  said  pencils 
are  conveyed  from  Keswick  to  London  in  the 
short  space  of  fourteen  hours. — Cumberland 
Pacquet. 

Domestio  Luxuries  in  Rome. — My  bed- 
room door  and  window  open  upon  a terraced 
garden,  at  least  forty  feet  above  the  street, 
full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  magnolias, 
myrtles,  oleanders,  and  camelias,  roses,  and 
violets,  in  bloom ; a fountain  of  the  acqua  felice 
trickles,  under  the  superintendence  of  a statue, 
into  a marble  shell,  and  thence  escapes  under 
the  garden.  The  view  from  thence  of  the 
eternal  city,  and  its  beauteous  girdle  of  hills, 
surpasses  all  description,  and  the  twin  towers  of 
the  Trinita  rise  close  to  it  up  into  the  blue 
sky,  which  looks  through  belfry  arches  as 
through  windows,  down  into  my  sleeping-room. 
The  coloured  tiles  of  all  our  ante-rooms  and 
passages  enchant  me;  so  do  the  gay-painted 
ceilings.  The  little  room  where  I bathe  is  a 
perfect  delight  to  me,  with  its  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  lintel,  its  marble  bath,  its  walls 
covered  with  fresco  cupids  and  dolphins,  and 
altars  with  flames,  and  baskets  with  flowers, 
all  strung  together  by  waving  patterns  of 
wreaths  and  garlands. — Ah'S.  Butler's  “ Year 
of  Consolation.” 

To  Remove  Glass  from  Old  Sashes. — 
Sir,  I 6end  you  another  way  of  effecting  the 
above.  Take  the  sashes  and  lay  them  singly  on 
a stable  dung  heap,  cover  them  with  dung  and 
straw,  as  taken  from  the  stable,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness:  in  one  week 
the  putty  will  be  soft.  Take  them  out  and  saw 
the  sashes  apart  at  the  corners.  The  sash 
may  then  be  taken  away  from  the  glass  with 
ease.  I have  cut  up  a number  of  old  sashes 
in  this  way  without  breaking  a pane. — J.  C. 

London  School  of  Design. — The  evi- 
dence recently  taken  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  printed,  and  will  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a few  days. 
It  is  very  voluminous,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter. 
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Projected  Works. — Tenders  were  called 
for  by  advertisement  in  last  week’s  newspapers 
for  extensive  additions  to  the  Newmarket 
union-house ; erection  of  a coal  storehouse 
and  coke-shed  on  the  works  of  the  Gosport 
Gas  and  Coke  Company  at  Newtown,  near 
Gosport;  repairing  Bow  bridge,  in  the  parish 
of  Godshill,  and  widening  and  repairing  Shide 
bridge,  in  the  parishes  of  Carisbrooke  and 
Whippingham,  Hampshire;  various  works 
necessary  in  building  a new  church  at  Sutton, 
Lancashire;  building  new  sewers  in  Clerk en- 
well  (1,200  feet  and  800  feet)  in  separate 
tenders) ; extending  sewers  in  Mile  End-road 
(400  feet);  covering  over  the  Brook  Course  at 
Derby  by  an  arch  24  feet  in  span,  with  an  in- 
verted arch ; supplying  quantities  of  granite, 
gravel,  and  other  materials,  pump  iron-work, 
gas  posts,  copper  lanterns,  pipes,  fittings,  &c  , 
in  St.  Giles’s-in-the-fields,  and  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbury.  Also  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  branch  from  Coventry  to  Nuneaton  ; 
and  on  16  miles  and  7 ] miles  of  the  Reading 
and  Riegate  line  ; for  the  erection  of  stations 
between  Melton  Mowbray  and  Manton  on  the 
Midland  line;  and  for  the  excavation  and  for- 
mation of  a tunnel  and  other  works  for  the 
Bristol  Water-Works. 

Ely  Cathedral  Alterations. — V arious 
reparations  have  been  executed  in  the  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  buildings  connected  with 
this  closing  scene  of  poor  Mr.  Basevi’s 
life  ; and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  cutting 
out  new  work  for  fresh  subscriptions,  to  the 
roughly-estimated  amount  of  8,000/.,  for  which 
they  are  now  appealing  to  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  thorough  restoration  of  this 
venerable  old  national  property.  The  Bishop 
himself  gives  500/.,  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
1,000/.  8cc.  The  Cambridge  Advertiser  says  : — 
“ We  have  been  favoured  with  a plan  of  the 
improvements  now  projected  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter — one  being  to  throw  open  all  the  arches 
of  the  present  choir  to  the  side  aisles,  restoring 
the  tombs  of  Bishops  de  Luda,  Redinayn,  Kil- 
kenny, Hotham,  Barnett,  and  Northwold  ; and 
ofTiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester;  and  bringing 
into  view  the  magnificent  series  of  monuments, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  monumental  chapels  of 
Bishops  Alcock  and  West,  to  restore  and 
polish  the  great  marble  piers  of  the  choir,  and 
to  effect  many  other  necessary  and  admirable 
improvements.  Another  and  a more  extensive 
and  expensive  plan  is,  to  extend  the  restorations 
to  the  great  lantern,  and  completely  restore  that 
glory  of  the  building,  and  complete  the  corona 
of  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  the  exterior  octagon 
as  originally  designed.  The  former  of  these 
improvements  would  cost  at  least  8,000/.,  while 
the  latter  would  require  a much  larger  sum.” 
New  Church  at  Kimberly. — The  church 
just  completed  at  Kimberly,  and  consecrated 
on  Thursday  week,  is  a plain  building,  in  the 
early  pointed  style,  consisting  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  the  former  lighted  by  four  single 
lancet  windows  on  each  side,  and  a double  one 
with  quatrefoil  over  at  the  west  end.  The 
chancel  is  of  the  apse  form,  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a lofty  arch,  and  lighted  by  three 
single  lancet  windows  over  a colonade.  The 
walling  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  is  from  the  Kimberly  quarries.  The 
buttress,  quoins,  window  and  door-dressings 
are  from  Coxbench,  forming  a contrast  in 
colour.  The  whole  length  of  the  building 
exteriorly  is  ninety-three  feet,  and  in  width 
thirty-four  feet,  exclusive  of  buttresses,  and  it 
is  forty-eight  feet  high  to  the  ridge.  It  has 
an  open  timber  roof,  the  principal  trusses 
supported  by  stone  corbels.  The  nave  has  a 
passage  down  the  centre  ; the  divisions  filled  up 
with  open  benches  ; sittings  free.  The  wood- 
work in  the  interior  is  stained  in  imitation  of 
oak.  The  works  have  been  performed  by  Mr. 
R.  Barber,  of  Eastwood. 

British  Glass. — A parliamentary  paper, 
just  printed,  shews  that  in  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January  last,  the  following  quantities  of 
British  glass  were  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom: — 14,695  cwt.  of  Hint  glass,  20,345 
cwt.  of  window  glass,  19,625  superficial  feet  of 
plate  glass,  217,557  cwt.  of  common  glass 
bottles,  and  of  looking-glasses  and  min  ors  the 
declared  value  exported  in  the  year  was  3,671/. 
To  China  290  cwt.  of  fliut  glass,  140  cwt.  of 
window  glass,  3,299  superficial  feet  of  plate 
glass,  and  5,893  cwt.  of  common  glass  bottles, 
besides  370/.  worth  of  looking-glasses  and 
mirrors,  were  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Office  for  Public  Records. — It  ap- 
pears that  a site  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
Sir  G.  Grey,  however,  states  that  a decision 
on  the  most  eligible  of  four  sites  recommended 
will  be  now  speedily  come  to. 


TENDERS. 

Delivered  at  Messrs.  Charrington’s  brewery- 
office  on  Friday  last,  21st,  for  building  about  670 
feet  of  second-size  sewer,  with  drains  to  front  of 
intended  houses, — gullys  and  street  gratings, — also 
about  640  feet  of  boundary  wall,  and  475  feet  of 
road  to  be  made  up  3 feet  above  the  present  level 
of  Charrington’s  park. 


Livermoore. . 

Curtis 

Jay 

Munday  .... 

Hill 

.(accepted)..  1,090 

MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  31.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  1C,  Grosvenor- 
Tu  esday,  June  1.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 25,  Great  Georgc- 
strect,  8 r.u.  ..... 

Wednesday,  1— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 r.M. ; Architectural 
Association.  . 

Thursday,#.— Royal  Society.  Somerset  House,  81  p.u.  ; Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House.  8 r.M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ B.  B."— We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  early  from  our  correspondent, 
relative  to  a recent  disaster. 

“ II.  A.  M."— We  cannot  afford  the  information  desired. 

“Subscriber."—  If  the  quantity  of  water  which  fell  ou  one  inch 

- ■ ' -*•  — 1 be  obtained,  it  is,  of  course. 

f of  a stated  size. 

“ /.."—There  is  no  such  Act.  The  houso  would  be  endangered 
without  precautions. 

“ J.  B.  It  is  not  the  practice. 

“ Constant  Reader."— There  is  no  duty  on  two  windows  only.  If 
these  arc  additional  windows,  the  charge  is  too  high.  Look  to  any 
pocket-book. 

••  A Subscriber."—"  Tables  and  Rules  for  Calculating  Earthwork, 
Land  Curves,  &c.  By  J.  B.  Huntington.  Weale. 

“ Cymru.”— A copy  will  be  sent  regularly,  upon  receipt  of  post- 
office  order. 

*»*  Other  Correspondents  must  excuse  us  till  next  week. 

Received.-"  K.  O.  H."  “<?.  A.”  “lV  “Henri”  “ W.  T.”  “Con- 
stant Header,"  “ U.  W.”  “R.R..”  “Amator  Ventatis,”  “ Re- 
marks on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Mechanical  Invention.  By 
T.  Turner. 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.”— Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


A3V35'ATISEi«BTSrTS. 

Mutual  life  assurance,  an- 
nuities, &c.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  20 1.  and  upwards.  Annuities  for 
themselves  in  Old  Age.  or  for  their  'Widows,  and  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a Guarantee  Fund. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  R.  W.  MORRIS,  Actuary  to  the 
Medical.  Legal,  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  126, 
Strand,  London.— Agents  wanted. 

SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  James-strcet,  London. 


Chairman,  Lieut-Colonel  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  - Chairman,  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq..  M.P. 

John  Aslibumer,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Bntard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


i Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 

Henry  Broadwood,  Esq..  M.P. 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 
Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 
John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Ooldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 


ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS, 
in  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and 


'ANCES,  and  LOANS, 


Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices. 


c 


LERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


George  G.  Babington,  Esq. 
John  Blacknll,  M.D. 


John  lit.  Cornish,  I . 

Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 
Thomas  Davis,  Esq. 

In  addition  to  Assurances  o 


Richard  Garvey,  M.A. 

J oseph  Henry  Green,  Esq. 
Oliver  Hargreavc,  Esq. 
Clement  Hue,  M.D. 

Samuel  Merriman,  M.D. 
Andrew  A.  Mieville,  Esq. 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 


Asthma,  Rupl 

"med  .. 

Invalid  Lives 


originated  with  this  Office  in  the  beginning 


For  Fourteen 


2 16  6 
8 8 8 
3 13  0 

5 5 0 


Every 
and  Poll 
of  every  age. 

BONUSES— The  two  first  divisions  a' 

Premiums  paid.  The  Third,  -OL  per  cel — 

declared  January  1817,  averaged  rather  more  than  36t  per  cent ; 
and,  from  the  large  amount  of  profit  already  realized,  which  has 
been  reserved  for  tutu rc  appropriation,  and  other  causes,  the  Bonuses 
hereafter  are  expected  considerably  to  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Society's  income,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  nc 
wards  of  116,0001.  per  annum. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
mav  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  *100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  beat,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  or  


the  abstract  of  title,  plans.  Sc. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lustcrs,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  &c.  &c;, 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SUN, 
Modellers,  &c.,  -12,  Porker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  . , , „ . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trasses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 
maclif1. 

CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  171  across  tlie  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Homan.  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
llOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCemfent 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, docs  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost  , 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.  &c. 
Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  West- 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estnb- 

1 lisbed  to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 

THOS.  JNO.  CUOUGON.  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots : — Three  Cranes  Wharf,  6!),  Upper 
Thames-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Bclgrave-place.  Pimlico  ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  \V  liarf, 


TT'EENE’S  PAT  ENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

l\.  forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS, 
Millbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool 

G'i  REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

0 RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewer-,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  docs  not  vegetate  or  crook,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Ccnieut  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  he  or  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U nlifcc  other  i ntemal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

a Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

] t is  peculiarly  ndupted  ns  nu  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  bceu  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &o. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  aud 

For  the  floors  of  halls  aud  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  T > be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning, 
place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 


JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : — 


covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  lie  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  or  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  it  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  eflectupon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  Of 
new  Houses,  which  may  bo  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  ouly  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a ProspcctuB  fully  describing  the 


SULE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Quecn-strect, 
Clicapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  lie  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO  •' 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  aud  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
--  " - . ..  -iiifre.  , 

n with 


ed  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oil  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOH  .VS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PA  I N T 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthc 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  ia  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

Fiuabury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patont  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  Gd.  ScL  lOd.  20d. 

/<*•  8d.  is.  is.  Gd.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best.  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  G<L  per  cwt. 

Beat  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  62s.  per  owt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


6s.  Gd.  7s.  Gd.  ios.  12s.  per  gross. 
■EUiTVfC  Sl9Tesj3f  Per  inch.  Registers,  GJd.,  7d„  8d..  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3a.  3 ft.  6 ia,  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  : if  bv  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  tee. 

1}  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

]^NrVsI1qTOVFSG£RSA«nn.M?^fe^rere  of  KITCHEN- 
street  BoroughJVES’  *Cm  198,  Blackfnars-rond,  and  117,  Union- 


3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft,  6 in.  a fk  q in  a f» 

J3'l^p  . £3.  13S.  £:t.  16s.  £4  £4.^08. 

Ovcn^8  Patent  Improved> wich  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
e ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3fect9in.  4 ft, 

£5.  £5.  15a  £G.  5s.  £G  10s  £7 

n ,^?.i8i?r  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d„  and  9d.  per  inch.  * 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  aid.,  and  4d.  do. 
R-r?,nvPSvc»urcI  of  WOLFASTQN'S  PATENT  REGISTER 

f s -v*«r5S of"1 ■?„€  sar™’  “d  *** 


; nL  e8’  • ■ u to  finches,  patronized  hy  the  Rigid  lion 
T?.dl^  ^U.?Ti'8oS10U0rSef  .feewers  fo,r  tho  ci,y  of  Westminster. 

™ manufactoiT,  ,3,  Pnnces-strcct,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


Tut-  ARCHPTEOTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HU  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

varietvTmnH,  ArUhfj,r  patcnt  ,macb‘nery.  to  execute  every 
red  feD™  hl  lrlZ  -nk  'V  11  suPerlor  manner,  at  a considerable 
^MiTcan^taf,  JiL' ihl0W  roon?s  CuuU!,n  a blrS('  assortment  of 
hnlS*™0^ii  .il u Uary  ch,mney  pieces  and  monuments.  Country 
ffTat  savH.‘K.  hy  forwarding  orders  to  this 
establishment.  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  as  agenta-Direct,  Earl  Street,  MBlbank,  Westminster 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERniTHE. 

T UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

~~  Survwors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 

St™*  N °tr";V  W 1Jnrf'  G«?n"rich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 

Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
nnn^i~lUt  biCnkept  up  hy  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmnnge..  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
« nrL-C^nrB  mny  bc  °Kta,lncd,  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wurk-squarc.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
'I'll*  vVnfni-mnr,  Sit ,„1 ...  *..  ,.11  T ' , 


ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE 

str^t.  °llATE  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  Jermyn-street,  Regent- 

rw£,HF, Ei  r.cspc?.tf".lly  hivites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
n°J.!fy'  ! Architects,  who  are  building  or  rc-fitting up  Mansions, 
™,V?un'vLn!'d  nn,1'|uc  d,.splay  <>f  STOVE  GRATES,  FENDERS 
and  IRONS,  in  suites,  winch  are  now  ou  view  at  his  £how  Room! 
Ey*^UplTngtfir,’?'^e  Artists.  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  that 
every  "-orl:  entrusted  to  him  wiU  be  finished  in  the  best  manner 
and  the  purest  style  of  Architecture  required  ; being  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  guided  by  his  practical  experience  of  more  than 
ANiSfntE' p„m- ^WARMING  and  VENTILATION  Of 
? fS,  Piibho  Bnildings,  and  Pnvate  Mansions,  to 
mentis  of  wh,ch  he  can  rcfl-'r  for  the  perfect  success  of  his  nfrangc- 

F^IU'E  has  Invented  and  Registered  varions  improvemeutsfor 
LAimDRIFsViVh  F'ttuig-up  of  KITCHENS,  BATH  ROOMS, 

S2“i  ,r,£'  °mat'c  “““» wti“h 

PIERCE'S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATH  MANUFACTORY 
5,  Gcrmyn-street,  Regent-street. 


„ U-KiSKW  vv  1UH. 

FOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL 

UaenStone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects.  Sculptors’ 
M“™LaJ?d  othcra,  that  they  have  n large  stock  of  superior  dry 
Ca?,n  ?tone  OT)  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  cxclm 
sively  from  their  quarri es,  at  Allemagno,  which,  for  present  uses  is 


YM/'ARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 
°/ HOT  AIR-BUIIBIDGE  and  HEALY  heg  respect- 
the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  uudertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  &c.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
efb.c tu ally  "in  miiig  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
nncal  manner.  BURBIDOE  and  HEALY,  MO,  Fleet-street 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17.  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Blackfriare,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
Ef’I  hdes.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  FaH  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
boH  Pvo’  Inaidc’  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
nvUwwme'':  I'nmp8.  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  liis  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  Tho  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection-  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes,  sc. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRlCK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  iu  Wrought  and  Cnst  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  dopth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 

PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
and  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  ill.  A.  RICHARDS’ 
superior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads,  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
fl“*'ls,  Liquid  Manure,  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
d perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  foi- 
ls of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-inoh 
’ ■ ' ’ " • tven  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 

-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 


wttr?r  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 

i harf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  It.  A'  W1THALL, 
be  obtained.0’  Cllcapside’ whcre  «“»  information  and  samples  may 

CfteniU  8t°Ue  sUppcd  direct  t0  an£  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 

PIMLICO  ^5  WOBK8,  BELL  HAVE 

C!  AMU  EL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

othe"’ tbat  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
nnn  „h„  ^°f1C'W.'irk’  &c"  arc  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 

'f'e  cVlouutr-v;.  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed.  cnabUng 
CHURCT rpy  to* v, have  ‘h<3  niost  difficult  TRACERY  for 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  m the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN, 
i h * 3r,a  xr  nifAtS°N»?  cau  havc  every  description  or  Stone 

fromhf  h*L0^  P Market,  either  m the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
for  *»■»  ” *»-•  '“■» 

ta  ^ „ w 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


■MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  SINGER’S 

ii„fh7  £ATM,T’,  for  C!'urchre,  Ilalls,  Consenatorics,  Verandahs, 
riv*m*o»L  'd<-Lrable  of  all  ornamental 


pavements,  has  been  lately  mucli  improved *i 
'lined  iu  price. — Specimens  adapted  to  every  style  o 
may  lie  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  patentee,  ALFRED  SINGER," 
Vnuxhall  Pottery,  foot  of  Vaux hall- bridge,  Surrey  side. 


WAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

?i’’  WHAItKROAD,  CITY-ROAD.—  N.  K.  Country  Agents  and 
rs  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


TITAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
lwiTS^%"”nthe  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  niost 
Wo  ?nProJ’;h,tf9tsl'  Bn|lde.rs,  4o.  &c.-This  beautiful  material  has 
otho™^  a offd  “u"  Buck'n«ha2>  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsaye.  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
“P5  beV'ar  °f  7lar,,'1','n  ‘he  mansions  of  the  nobility  pene- 
X1-',',.  If  lS  nlso  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
dirtinguishcd  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
mBT-hl*  W jJ?01®,  dJjrahle,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
ch°lcer product] qua,  such  ns  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  \cnl  antique,  jet  Mack,  Ac.  are  not  more  tlmn  one-third 
PimHeonsi'ate  A“T^  the  a.rtic,cs  manufactured  at  the 

/ Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  cousoles,  billiard  and 
pedestals,  pUastere,  columns,  plinths^ 
tezzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cistcnis 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  anil  plain  slate  work  iu  general  executed  on 
f*rinefdlUglyf  nioder“]e  lc.rms-.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
wmS*  ’ at  vary  reduced  prices. -N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides  direct 
Ho!?  r ax?in"vf i o°°n ■ 0 Vprice?  will  he  forwarded  on  applica- 

plMe,tLondomIAGI,DS’  1,1 mhc°  Wate  Works’  UpP<-'r  Bclgrave- 


KENTISH  RAG  STONE. 

"V\7"M.  \ AT  ES,  5,  Ponsonby-terrace,  Mill- 

ZtJ&&X*tmiDaterf  he«a  t0  i,nform  Architects.  Builders, 
frl  lb  i li™-?1"  ^PP'y  any  orders  for  the  above  material, 
.v  * sons  celebrated  Quarry  Loose,  near  Aiaidstuuc,  a 
short  distance  from  the  waterside,  he  being  the  sole  consignee  for 
tne  same  ; the  stone  procured  there,  being  of  very  superior  duality  • 
architects  of  high  standing  in  London  can  be  referred  to  on  the  sub- 
V"s  , lc  CIiiU  ’f  out  of  Rrcat  length  and  size,  free  from 
-tef  rdil'VSi i*c •5a<lngted -for  Aahler,  Jambs,  Piers,  Caps,  Coping, 
BJrh  Cdls,  W indow  Heads,  Quoins,  Headers,  Ac.  8 

«.u.  Estimates  for  auv  of  the  before-mentioned  works  can  be 
given,  worked  iu  the  quarry  at  the  lowest  price  and  ou  the  shortest 
notice,  hy  application  as  above. 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

'VO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

• Milling  Timber  Deals.  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods. 
Inn ‘finR  tnctS.°/ChrIl’e;i-  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery  bv 
forGloss  Pantilesf’  A weigh_brid«e  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Dcpdt 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

T IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

M-J  used  immediately  without  risk  of  bUstcriug,  manufactured 
ifK^wui  ip1'?^’  “d  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST’S  WHARF , Earl-street,  Blackfnnrs.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
I°r  lo«dL.g»ml  Lading 


|7IRE  BRICKS — WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  btook  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description.  ^ 


rjlHOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS. 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 
WINDOW  GLASS.  VARNISH 

o.  „ , per  Imp.  Gal. 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

Super  Copal  Varnish  i« 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 13 

Elastio  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish jo 

„ Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  10 

Black  Japan  12 

Brunswick  Black  0 


Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ ..  3d. 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes  :— 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

6J  in.  by  4$  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . ljd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  Gd.  per  foot. 


3}  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  . 


do. 


Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow.  equally  low. 

P011  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  round  Valve  Cranks, 

Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10 


COLOURS,  and  PAINTS, 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK.— 
Continued. 

Stroug  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Union®’ 
and  every  article  in  tho  Trade  made  to 
order. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  25s. 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20a 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  Gd.  per  gallon ; Boiled  OU,  2a  lOd. 
per  gallon. 

Brunswick  anil  Navy  Greens,  Cromcs  ; 
Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40s.  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12a  each,  war- 
ranted. 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS 
ENGINES.  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  ns  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  arc  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Enginea  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizca— Sole  Manufacturer, 
JA8.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKSrisouth- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  tho  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
i cuee  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Sup  plied. 


LADDERS,  BARROAYS,  Ac. 

GELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

• of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  and  the 
Trade  iu  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders,  Bar- 
rows,  Machines,  TresscLs,  Steps,  Ac.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  and  elm  tops,  as  low  os  12a,  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  os  low  as  15a,  for  cash  ; Ladders  commencing 
at  4d.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Ladder 
equally  low. 


CHEAP  P N FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

M annfacturers  of  the  annexed  in  super 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  ore  of  the  most  durable  ware,  an 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Bp  jtjcr  fflaiestp's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 


Kopal  Ectters  patent. 


17  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Hek  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  ok  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  ok  Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 


Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durabilitj',  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  oflieat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  cau  lie  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 

Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  tc"_ *•—  * " — ' ’ 

Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„  is  also  manufactured,  by  whicli  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effcctei 
fuliy  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  ns  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  will: 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGA INST  MISREPRESENTATION, 


s made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’i 


oflieat 
lples, 

. . , from 

of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-liair 
effected.  The  TRADE  are  respect- 
’ with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 

- -ON,  as  tiie  only  works  in  Great 

Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW, 


lengthi,  

Britain  where  the  above  roofing 
LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  We 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


the  builder. 


BUILDING  LEASES,  EFFINGHAM  PLACE,  DEPTFORD. 

rflHE  Committee  for  Letting  the  Bridge 

I __  — . . . , '..ii.u.ail  nn  FRIDAY.  tho 


Honso  Estates  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY,  tho 
luh  dav  of  June  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive ^pro- 

Street,  Deptford,  In  the  county  of  ^wt-PU*ns , elevations;  ana 
nnM^7iAnu  lutiinir  nnv  he  seen  at  the  Office  ot  w ores,  uuuu 


GROUND.- 


ELKIIBLE  BUILDING 

cirv_OFi,o™?.-Th. 


City  0fLondon*wiii  meet  in  the  GUILDHALL  of  thesald^ 
TUESDAY,  the  15th  of  June  next,  at  Eleven . o clock 
noon  precisely,  to  receive^  Proposols  for  * 


„ „„ the  fore- 

.’lot  of  Ground,  now 

vacant,  on  tne  eow'ride  of  Fetter-lane,  near  Fleet-street, ,on  which 
the  said  Commissioners  will  grant  Building  Leasra  for  a teiro 


this  office. 


Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  4th  May,  1847. 


oN, 


NE  MILLION  BRICKS  FOR  SALE, 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TIMBER  SALE,  Audlcy  End,  near  Saffron  Walden, Ejse^Ahout 
170  Timber  Trees,  consisting  of  130  Beech,  15  Ash,  8 Elm,  ■ 5 Oak, 
7 Sycamore,  and  15  Alder ; •'>:)  very  fine  Larch  Trees,  upwards  of 
70  vears’  growth,  30  Spruce  Firs  ; also  400  Ash  and  other  Poles, 
and  a quantity  of  Firewood,  to  he  Sold  by  Auction,  l>. 

ftyTARTIN  NOCKOLDS,  upr-  ♦ 

If  J_  raises,  on  MON  DAY,  June  7,  1847,  at  El 


the  Pre- 
mises, on  MONDAY,  June  7.  1847,  at  Eleven  o’clock  May 
i>c  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr.  HORTON,  at  Audley  End,  of  whom 
Catalogues  may  be  had,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Auctioneer,  Saffron 

w.wjn,  » 9SS8.j2JUf7SJtrtffilg 


—Sale  to  commence  on  the  Fulvau  Green,  m 


security. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  MERTON,  SURREY, 
•-  n nnnT?m’  T/  T M n inalriiotoil 


Mr. 

SE 


sidcrablc  sacrifice,  the  ground  being  required  foi 
building  Purposes  They  are  close  to  the  — - «»■  r*r~" 

wich,  and  may  be  taken  by  land  or  water-) 


the  river  Thames  at  Green- 

. ..  _ter-carriage,  and  will  he  sold 
proved  bills  will  be  takeiL-Apply 
!OLES,  CHILD,  and  Co.,  East 


AN  EXTENSIVE  ^^R|pPREmSES  AND  BUSINESS 

■pERSONS  requiring  Wharf  Premises  in  a 


cent  ral  and  eligible  situation  for Lnmneas,  axe 

favourable  0pportnnity_now  offers  ffir^eating^withthe^projnetor^ 


■urable  opportunity  now  oiitiBiyi  > 

s about  relinquishing  the  business.— Apply  at  the  office  of 

*•  The  Builder." 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 


-to  BE  LET,  a desirable  Plot  of  Ground, 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET  UPON  LEASES,  for  a 

term  of  Ninetv-ninc  Years,  in  Plots,  averaging  from  i three- 
romrters  of  an  acre  tb  an  acre,  each  adjoining  the  Ewell  station  on 
the  London  and  Epsom  Railroad,  and  haring  frontage  to > good 
roads.  The  places  may  be  inspected,  and  full  particulars  obtained 
S Messrs.  CLUTTON'S  Offices,  No.  8,  Whitehall-place.  Loudon. 


ROBERT  KING  is  instructed  to 

xr-m.  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  MONDAY,  7th  of 
June,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  several  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  Land- 
tax  redeemed,  eligibly  situate  on  the  London-mad, in  Nelson-grove, 
in  the  road  leading  from  the  Epsom-road  to  the  Abbe) -road, 
Merton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  well  suited  for  the  ercction  of 
shops  or  a genteel  class  of  residences.— Particulars,  with  plans  an- 
nexed. may  be  had  at  the  N elson  Arms,  Merton,  and  the  principal 
Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  the  Auction  M vt-,  L°  iiji  oil  ; anoof 
the  Auctioneer,  23,  Great  W inchester-street,  Old  Broad-street, 
City. 


UB  LICATIONS. 


In  l3mo.,  price  5s.  bound,  the  34th  Edition  of 

THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER;  or,  the 

whole  Art  of  Measuring  ; being  a plain  and  comprehensive 
Treatise  on  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  For  the  Use 
of  Schools,  and  Persons  concerned  in  Measuring.  Gauging.  Sur- 
veying &c  By  THOMAS  KEITH.  Corrected,  enlarged,  and  im- 
provea  by S AMU  EL  MAYNARD,  Author  of  the  “Key  to  Keiths 


LONGMAN  and  Co. ; RIVINGTONS  ; HAMILTON  and  Co.; 
WHITTAKER  and  Co.;  SIMPKIN  and  Co.;  COWIE  and  Co.  , 


V.--.,  - ---------  - 

HOULSTON  and  Co. ; and  M,  TAY  LOR. 


w edition,  for  1847,  price  4s. 


ROBERT  KING  has  received  in- 

uctions  to  SELL,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  MONDAY, 
,U1  u.  - uiic, at  Twelve  o’clock,  in  Lots,  several  acres  of  most ; Valu- 
able Freehold  Building  Ground,  Land-tax  redeemed, 
the  Town  of  Croydon,  a short  distance  from  the  Station  or  the 
Brighton  and  Dovor  Railways,  eopimanding  themost  m ter  rating 
a .nit  nrewntinir  several  charming  sites  for  the  erection  of 


M1  structions  to  SELL,  at  tlie  Auction  Mart,  o 
'th  of  June,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  in  Lots, ^ several  n 


LAXI a 

taining  nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ingsAct!  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  he  had  at  the  office 
of  tbe  “ Ciril  Engineer  nnd  Architects'  Journal^  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall  • WEALE,  High  Holbom  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  Pa'tcrnoster-row  -.'and  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder.,  3, 
York-street,  Covent-garden-  . 


ARCHITECTURAL  _MA_XIMS,<inJllD«- 


tration  of  some  of  the  Principles  of  Design  and  Construction. 
Lecture  on  the  Studies  and_Chanvctcr  of  the  Architect. 


By  Professor  DONALDSON,  M.I.B.A. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  be  shortly  published  by  WEALE,  59,  Hol- 
bon£  and  TAYLOR  and  WALTON.  Gower-street 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 

I7RANZ  THIMM,  German  and  Foreign 

’ Bookseller,  8,  Marylebonc-street,  Regent's  Quadrant,  supplies 
. ,eu  i’  all  hnnrhm  of  Art  and  Sciences. 


views,  and  presenting  several  cha'rmiug  sites  for  thc  erection 
Villa  and  Cottage  Residences,  which  are  in  great  request  in  the 
neighbourhood ; offering  to  the  Builder,  Speculator,  and  Capitaflat. 


mav’be  had  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  the 
Mart:  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  22,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  City. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE,  STREATHAM. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  BUILDING  LEASES, 

on  a long  terra  of  years,  on  the  Above  Estate,  close  tolhe 


IMPORTANT  SALE  of  Freehold  Buildmg  Ground  and  a dwell- 
ing-house. adapted  for  an  Inn,  within  a short  distance  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Ilford,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  presenting  to 
builders  and  speculators  a desirable  opportunity  for  investment 

TVfSsBRS.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY  are  di- 

lTl  reeled  to  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURS- 
DAY, June  3,  at  Twelve,  in  Seventy  Lots,  Fifteen  Acres  of  exceed- 
iglv  valuable  Freehold  Building  Land,  suitable  fur  the  erection  of 
villa  cottage,  and  other  residences,  which  arc  much  in  request  at 
this  healthy  spot  The  laud  is  seated  high  and  dri’.  ou  a graveUv 
soil,  haring  good  frontages  m the  town  of  Barking,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Barking  to  Ilford,  within  one  mile  of  the  station,  and 
twenty  minutes’  ride  from  London,  which  is  of  casj’ acwss  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  Also  a desirable  Residence,  until  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  situate  at  the  comer  of 1 


for  Terraces,  sites  for  37 
Ac.,  the  whole  forming  a 

of  the  Manor  Park  which  is  unnvui.cu  .u.  - - ■ 

and  particular*  applv  to  Messrs,  RAN  KEN,  tuiu  , u 
Bon FINE  nnd  VI C KERMAN,  No.  4.  South-square.  Orny’s-Inn 
Mewm  GOUGH  and  ROUMIEU,  Architects.  1".  Lam-nster-place, 
Stm^Lor  Mr.  WILKI  NS,  at  the  Manor  Park  Office ^tTOtham. 
w ....  v.  • . i.„n.  ..nil  n ami  red.  stocks,  and  others  oi  an 

av  be  liad  at  a very 


N.B.  toeing  bricks,  both  white 
excellent  1 — ' 

moderate 
superior 


water  b also  laid 


.sew*  us 

dcu’-Tijition,  is  found  in  abundanoe  on  the  ground  , 


B 


U IT, DING  GROUND. —VOTES  f.-r 

v st  and  'VEST  SURREY.  -31  Acres  of  Freehold  Land. 
BAST  and  „bU. p^chold  Land  at  T romps 

delightfully  situated,  to  be  let 


Norwood,  Surrey,. amt  - — - ;-,r  ,7 

ecn  Egham,  Surrey,  both  most  delightfully  ... - 

”ildS  for  75  ynre  « S-fcdHSA? 


M anchester-strcet,  Manchester-square.  London. 


CA8SLAND  ESTATE. 

I FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET 

1 building  leases  for  nterm  of  Eighty  years,  land-tax | redeemed 
The  plots  arc  divided  into  speculations  of  varying  magnitude.  The 
estate  adioins  Victoria-park,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  a 
direct  communication  into  the  drive.  The 

Koval  Exchange.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  WALES,  at  Cass 
land  Estate  Office,  Cnssland-road,  Hackney. 


ST.  J0ira-s  CONNECTION 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  tins 

BOultHOOD.  and  elevated  within  a 

resorts  and  promenades  of  tne  « < 
ticulnrs  anu  plans,  apply  to  W.  - -_ - 
Regent's- villas.  Avenue-road,  Regents-park. 


SPLENDID  and  extensive  PREMISES 

cards  to  view  apply,  between  9 and  13  nnd  2 and  6,  to  -Messrs,  gua 
and  JONES,  18,  High  Holbom. 


TO  IRONMONGERS.  Ac. 


4 FIRST-RATE  BUSINESS  in  the  above 

A tin.  TO  BE 


? about  l,500J._to 


“ “oobe.  SV2S® 

plnee.  King's  Cross. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


U 1 UI^VO.  . . , 

BRAY,  Jun.  is  favoured  with 


^ structions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION. 
No.  9,  High  Holbom  (opposite  Mlddle-r 
June  2nd,  at  11  o’clock  — * nT 


rant  of  the'  number  of  lots),  by 
■urn  business,  a genuine  stock  of 


’s-road,  at  Barking, 

a respectable  clasB 

„„„  gardens.— To  be  viewed,  and  parti- 
culars ..an  U.C.WU.  w the  sale  ofMessrs.  BRIDGER  and  BLAKE. 
Solicitors,  l«,  London  Wall  ; Auction  Mart ; and  nt  IlOBERTSand 
ROBY’S  Offices,  M,  Moorgnte-strcct,  Bank. 


Messrs,  winstanley  res] 

announce  that  they  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 


espectfullv 

N.  at  the  Mart, 


— TUESDAY,  June  1.  in  one  lot,  by  °,f  ^PROPTRTY1 

Joseph  Janson.  Esq.,  an  important  COPYHOLD ^ PROPERTY, 
consisting  of  Eighteen  Acres  of  Valuable  Buildmg  Grour^rich  in 
excellent  brick  earth,  for  working  which  arrangements  have  been 
made. with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  with  a dweBing-hente^edi. 
and  out-buildings,  in  front  of  the  High-street, 
cmVf  wing  another  communication  also  with  Churoh-street,  tne 
whob  -ecupation  of  Mr.  JOHN  GANTLEY,  who  will  quit, 

if  reej.uwl-  ,t  Michaelmas  next,  at  a low  surface  rent  of-1/S.per 
annum.  The  estate  can  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenant,  at 
7.  Church-street— Printed  particular  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
BA YLEY  and  JANSON,  Solicitors,  Basinghall-street ; of  I'lrasrs. 
WIGG  and  POWNALL.  Suneiors,  7,  Bedford-row  ; at  the  Mart  • 
and  ofMessrs.  WINSTANLEY,  Paternoster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

One  Hundred  Acres  of  Freehold  Land,  free  of  Tithe  and  the  Land 
Tax  Redeemed,  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  Coombe  Wood, 
near  to  Wimbledon,  Malden,  Kingston,  Ac.,  the  Montneher  of 
Surrey,  and  almost  surrounding  a Station  on  the  South  Western 
Railway,  little  more  than  eight  miles  from  town.— By 

MR.  JOHN  DAWSON,  at  the  Mart,  on 

FRIDAY,  June  18,  at  Twelve,  in  Lota  varying  in  contents, 
but  each  sufficient  to  interrat  Gentlemen  dcsinng  sitra  for  detached 
residences,  ns  well  as  first  class  Builders.  NORBITON  TITHE 
FARM,  consisting  of  a complete  Homestead  and  Farmers  Cottage, 
close  to  the  Railway  Station,  to  which  will  be  apportioned  about  SO 
’ ' — !* '-‘tie  Dairy  Fa 


and  Sciences. 


XV.,  published  at  fit  15s.. 

oflfered'at4L  lOs.7  quite  m 


andV,execu"tion.  Also,  “j i Bareain,’’  N AGLER^.  KUNSTLER- 
LEXICON  (Duty  of  Artists),  Vols.  I.  to  2 


Now  ready,  pnee  78.  6d.  . 

A GENERAL  TABLE  for  facilitating  the 

Calculation  of  Earthworks  for  Railways,  Canals,  Ac.,  with  a 


Table  of  Proportional  Parts. 


ByPFRANCIS  BASH  FORTH , M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  above  Tables  are  applicable  to  cvc^nco™^^Xts°arcSgwen 
and  width  of  “ formation  levels,  even  when  the  nelgntt  are  giien 
to  the  l-100ths  of  a foot.  Only  one  multiplication  is  required  for 
each  prismoid. 


GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street 


THE  NFW  PALACE  AT  VV EST M I N STElt— DEDICATE D 
THE  BEWoFAL.AGr,o^T  GBAClOUS  MAJESTY.  . . 


higlily-finished 


Shortly  will  be  Published,  by  Subscription,  two  high 
onoruy  w ^ cffective  viow3  of  the  Interior  of  the 

J^EW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,, to^be  ex- 


■ry  brat  style  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by 
Messrs  DAY  and"  HAG  HE,  Lithographers  to  the  Oucen.  from 
.•  in.. .jour  Paintings,  by  Artists  ,0*, eminence. 


very  beautiful  Water  colour  l aiuuugo,  »y  a;™.  -'’tnTiiV.M 
The  riews  are  taken  by  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BARRY.  Esq.  In  announcing  the  publication  ofthea^e Vlewb 


noble  national  edifice  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  . 

Size  of  the  prints,  23  in.  by  39  in.  Price  of  the  pair,  pmn,3LX. . 
coloured,  in  exact  imitation  of  the ! drawings,  and .m-OM“tcd,  ^ 4s. 
London  : Published  by  WILLIAM  DAY,  17,  Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inu-ficlds. 


c 


ART.  WARNER'S  LONG  RANGE  en- 

. . anVDflllJTm'TAM  .ml  nrtnll- 


tirdTTOmedrf  bj  . M opmTROCTIOS  .»< j. 
of  Steamers  as  vessels  of  war.  An  important  articleon  -j-. - 
subject  will  be  found,  in  THE 
Journal  of  the  Operative  Arta  Also.  ^lra  °n  Rooting 
Railways— The  Influence  of  Springs  in  di“inKhii«^tiie  1 ract^ n 

under  our  observatran,  but  we  certainly  tluuk  tliat  tliib  is  superior 
t0  j.  wi^LIAM's^and  Co.,  193,  Strand,  and  all  bookseUers. 


d into  lots  of  from  oi 


five  acres 

; ™„i,u  — — - fine  elevation  as 

health  v.  without  a single  drawback,  and  abound- 
ing wiui  every  conceivable  inducement  for  the  erection  of  rillai 
The  almost  panoramic  scenery  combines  Richmond 11  ark  and I the 
hills  bevond  ; the  far  celebrated  Combe  Wood  and  Mansion,  M lm- 
bledon  Park,  and  in  every  direction  not  only  delightful  prospects, 
but  most  enjoyable  drives  and  walks,  and,  as  above  noticed,  about 

20  minutes' distance  by  railway  from  town.  

Detailed  particulars  with  plans  and  conditions  of  sale  arc  in  pre- 
paration. and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  15  days  before  the  Auction. 
- J may  then  be  had  at  the  Inns  in  the  neighbouring  towns : of 
KING,  Solicitor.  Kingston-on-Thames ;.  of  Messrs.  JOHN 


e Inns  in  the  neighbouring  towns ; of 


TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 

OHN  WILLIAMY&  Co.  will  REMOVE, 

on  June  the  1st,  to  those  extensive  premisra,  No  i4l.  St™id, 
well  known  for  nearly  a century  as  the  first  Puhl^e  ^ousem 
London.  Williams  A Co.  have  just  published  a 


JC 


of”  the  "best  works  on  Architecture,  £'ngineeriug,  »ndM« 
• ’’  - may  favour  them  with  their  address. 


sent  gratis  to  all  who  may  fa T , 

HEW  ABCHITECTCMWK^ENOIKEEBrao.  PUBLICA- 
John  Williams  A Co.,  193.  Strand,  offer  the  following  works 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  of  LONDON: 

containing  the  most  elegant  Villas  in  the  envmnu  of  the  mcUopo. 
lis,  in  the  tinted  style,  21s.  complete.  Second  scries  now  ready. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS, 

from  Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings ; drawn  from  the 
originals  in  colours.  In  imperial  4to.,  price  213.  . , , 

^B.— This  work  will  be  got  up  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  and 
continued  at  intervals. 

CITY.  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 

TURE. Now  ready.  Eight  P--*-  r"  ♦«-  h» 


SMALLPEICE  and  SON.  Solicitors,  Guildford 
Mr,  JOHN  DAWSOtPS  J.aniLa^r 


kingston-on-Thames.  and  31,  Pall  ^ 


SHEET  LEAD  AND  PIPE  WAREHOUSE. 

Builders,  plumbers,  &c.,  suppii 

on  wholesale  terms  with  Oast  Mid  MiUed  Lead  and  P 
any  dimensions,  at  MESSRS.  BURTON  AND  DEN 


Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants,  21,  New«wtle-strcet, 
Strand  ; where  may  taseeu  A NEW  PATENT  URINAL  BASIN, 
of  a simple  and  compact  dcscriptior 


FINDON’S  Patent  WATER-CLOSET, 

dispensing  with  cranks  and  wires,  describt  ' I 

BARTHOLOMEW.  Esq.  in  his  “ Specifications 
chitectnre and  also  FINDON’S  servants'  hop 


chitectnrc ;’’  and  also  FlNDON'S  servants’  hopper-closets,  cast- 
iron  traps,  I'ends,  connecting  pieces,  and  soil  pipe,  to  be  seen  at 
190J,  High  Holbom. 


W.  WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT 

Cf  • WATER-CLOSET,  Manufactured  by  CHAS.  BOTTEN, 
Brass  and  Cock  Founder,  10,  Crawford-passagc,  Clerkcnwell, 
London.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  closet  is.  that  it  may  be 
fixed  in  anv  part  of  the  house  without  communicating  the  sound 
of  a water-closet  to  any  of  the  surrounding  apartments.  1 nccs, 
drawings,  Ac.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer, 
where  the  closet  mav  he  seen  in  action. 


VERRO  - METALLIC  W1NDGUARD 


.UUlUllg,  - — 1 ' . ------ 

Russia  Matting.  Shears  and  B ocks,  together  with  the  lmplemenM 
7,  trade.  May  be  viewed  one  day  pnor  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues 


hadTinthepremises.  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  259.  High  Holborn. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS.  CABINET 
MAKERS  PENCIL  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS.— The  first 
of  the  well-selected  prime  seasoned  Timber., being  part 
Sf  the  St^c  in  Trede  of  1«r.  JOHN  SOLOMONS,  Timber 
Merchant,  retiring  from  Business  and  to  give  possession  of  the 
Premises,  which  are  Disposed  of  bv 

MR  J J.  CLEMMANS,  on  the  Premises, 

Bvde’s  Place,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  Shore- 
vVoNI)  \ Y June  7th.  1847,  nt  Eleven  o’clock  precisely,  on 

nnd  battens  ; 40,000  feet  of  U >“•-  ^ 1 a - • 

Ash  ; 30,000  feet  of  Birch  fand  Pro 


iu.,  [mu  s -n.  American 
e.  111  all  thicknesses,  yellow 
battens,  and  8toYk!-May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  o- 


EndaTand  gSurdT/preri^' taand  moving  of  Sale,  upon  the 
Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Holywell. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  tho  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  vears,  and  has  proved  to  be  »" 

effectual  remedy.  . , . 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  or 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep’s  machine.  . „ 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  atone 

CeTheTrade supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

fVALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


us  with  Specifications,  r.sumans,  wuiiniiura,  ...yw  a 

ippkment  of  Exterior  and  Intenor  Finishings.  Pnee  to  sub- 
irioers,  as.  per  part. 

Publishing  by  Sutecription  ta  Quarterly  Parta  price  10a  Cirach, 
SKETCHES,  GRAPHIC  and  DEsCRIPIlVE, 
for  a History  of  the  Decorative  Painting  applied  to  English  Arolii- 


***"•  F.SA.  Architcrt. 

Each  part  wiU  contain  six  Illuminated  Plates,  exemplifying 
Ceihngs  Bweens,  Monuments,  Walls.  Furniture,  and  other  Archi- 
traturS  accessories,  with  a Practical  Essay  on  this  Ancient  Art 


and  Mystery e.1 


Part  L will  appear  1st  of  March. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

WILLIAMS’S  PORTFOLIO  of  RAILWAY 

WORKS  : comprising  Views  of  Works  executed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated Engineers.  Splendidly  lithographed  in  tints,  by  Dolby  and 
other  artists.  First  series  complete,  Ms. 

* - Price 


20a, 


The  RAILWAY  STREET  of  LONDON.  Price 

i splendidly  lithographed,  inlints  from  the  original  drawings  of 
. B.PMoffatt.  Esq.  Palatial  in  its  appearance,  .JP*!! 


composition,  ana  economical  ...  construction.  This  magnificent 
PlateTs  offered  as  a model  for  the  Street  Architecture  of  Europe. 
Just  Published  in  1 Vol.  ImpL  ■ 4ta30  Platra,  PricoSSa 

SKETCHES  FOR  COTTAGE  \ILLAS, 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES.  PARSONAGE  HOUSES, LODGES, 
Ac.,  with  details  designed  with  special  reference  to  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  economy  of  outlay. 

By  WM.  PATTISON,  Architect,  Woodbridge. 

The  RAILWAY  PRACTICE  of  GREAT  BRI- 

TAIN  nearly  150  platra  from  works  of  Brunei,  Stevenson,  Cubitt, 
Ronnb  McNeill,  and  others  ; specifications  and  estimates,  51  5s., 


FOR 


Rennie,  McNeill,  and  others  ; specifications  a 
or  2f.  12s.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  J.  HUGHES’  CALCULATIONS 

EARTH  WORK,  from  50  to  80  feet,  on  the  simplest  principle 
known.  Price  5a  This  work  is  indispensable,  being  the  only  one 
calculated  from  50  to  80  feet. 

The  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  60  cuts  and  3 
large  plates,  being  the  Hand-Book  of  Railway  Engineering,  by  \\  . 
D.  Haskoll,  C.E.  Price  15s. 


Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gardcn,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  May  29,  l»47. 
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AD’WH.tVriSElWEKTTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'I[7L7’ANTED  to  Apprentice  a Lad  to  the 

V V above.  A moderate  premium  will  be  given.— Address, 
post-paid,  P.  A.,  Mr.  Condland’s,  36,  Brownlow-street,  Drury  Luuc. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  Apprentice  an  active,  strong 

Youth,  to  the  above  Trade  (indoors  would  be  preferred). 
A rooderatepv- ■>  liuin  will  be  paid. — Address,  W.  H„  ll.Sutherlund- 
terracc.  Caledonia-place,  King’s  Cross. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  place  a Youth,  aged  18, 

where  he  may  learn  the  general  routine  of  a Builder’s 
Office.  No  remuneration  required,  but  his  services  to  compensate 
for  the  advantages  derived.  Address,  by  letter,  to  A.B.,  Mr.  Grn- 
vatt’s,  9,  Windmill-st  cet,  Finsbury-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  a Situation,  by  a Young1  Man, 

Tweutv-one  Years  of  Age,  as  Clerk  in  a Builder’s  or  Sur- 
veyor’s Office,  who  lias  been  similarly  engaged  to  a Builder  in  the 
country  for  upwards  of  five  years,  by  whom  he  can  be  well  recom- 
mended.—Address,  free,  to  H.  O.,  No.  20,  Osnaburgh-street,  New- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Joiner  by 

Trade,  possessing  a good  practical  knowledgeof  its  various 
branches,  and  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  ou  office,  a Situation  as 
above,  either  in  town  or  country.— Address,  D.  B.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

N.B. — Would  be  glad  to  make  himself  generally  useful. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Mau,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  Build- 
ing line,  and  has  served  two  years  in  an  Architect’s  Office  in  the 
city.  He  can  draw  a fair  plan,  and  is  competent  to  survey  land, 
take  dilapidations  of  bouses,  together  with  Levelling,  Measuring 
Artificers’  Works,  Ac.  he,,  and  the  general  routine  of  the  office 
duties.  The  highest  reference  can  be  given.— Address,  post-paid,  to 
A.B.,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


PTJBIiICiVrZQN’S. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  & Co.,  Architectural 

atid  Engineering  Publishers.  Removed  from  193,  Strand,  to 
more  extensive  promises,  141,  Strand,  late  Cadell's.  have  in  the  Press 
several  Important  Works  on  Architecture  and  Engineering;  full 
larticulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  “ The  Builder.”  J.  W.  & Co. 
lave  recently  published 

The  3rd  Edition  of  the  Railway  Practice  of  Great 
Britain,  containing  the  Works  of  Brunei.  Stephenson,  Rennie, 
Cubltt,  McNeill.  Locke,  and  others,  with  150  Steel  Platea  Price 
" 5b..  or  each  series  2>.  12s  sd. 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEER,  Sixty  Cuts,  and 
Large  Folding  Plates.  Price  15s.  The  extensive  sale  this  Work  has 
’ ad,  proves  the  vont  of  such  a volume,  and  the  able  manner  in 
hich  the  author  has  treated  it. 

W.  A Co.  have  now  ready  n Classed  Catalogue  of  Architectural 
and  Engineering  Works,  which  can  be  had  gratia  The  following 
-re  selected  from  it  :— 

PIRANESI,  complete.  29  vols.  120  guineas. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ROME.  7t  17a.  6d. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  YENICE.  121. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  GENOA,  lot  10s. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  PARIS,  67.  15s.  6d. 

N.B.—1 The  above  four  works  are  all  engraved  in  the  finest  style 
of  outline,  with  plans,  section;,  details,  and  views,  drawn  to  a large 
scale  by  the  celebrated  Architects,  Letarouilly,  Gauthier,  Cicognara, 
and  Mormand. 

DURAND’S  PARALLEL,  120  Large  Plates  in  Outline,  all 
drawn  to  one  scale,  of  almost  every  Important  building  in  Europe. 
61 16.  6d. 

SHIN  KELL'S  celebrated  Work,  containing  170  Large  Plntes  of 
the  Chief  Buildings  in  Berlin  and  other  Cities  of  Germany. 
Handsomely  bound.  147.  14a 

BULLAMY’S  GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  and  ITALIAN  ORNA- 
MENTS. elegantly  engraved  by  Moses.  37.  3s. 

PALLADIO,  the  best  Italian  Edition,  5 vols.,  folio,  fine  copy. 
67. 16s.  6d-  „ 

J.  W.  h Co.  are  authorised  to  treat  with  any  first-rate  Clerk  of 
Works,  who  can  produce  testimonials  of  integrity  and  ability,  at 
57.  5s.  per  week,  to  superintend  several  Railway  Stations.— Applica- 
tion to  be  mode  to  J.  W.  & Co.  by  letter,  stating  where  last  em- 
ployed, and  qualifications. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  disposed  to  Contract  for  tbe 

Erection  of  a new  Chapel  in  the  East  India  Road,  Poplar, 
can  view  the  Plans  and  Specifications  at  Mr.  NYE'S.  No.  3,  New 
London-strect.  City,  until  the  12th  inst.  from  Ten  to  Four  o'clock. 
Tenders  to  lie  delivered  at  the  above  place  on  the  18th  inst..  before 
Four  o’clock.  The  lowest  tender  will  not  be  necessarily  accepted. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  contracting;  for  tbe 

conveyance  of  water  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire, 
the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mnnehester.  mav  learn  particu- 
lars on  application  to  the  architect.  Mr.  HABERSHON,  the  Priory, 
St.  Neots,  Hunts.  It  is  estimated  that  near  4.000  feet  of  1$  strong 
lead  pipe  will  be  required  with  stop  corks,  joints.  Ac.  The  present 
pipe  is  to  be  taken  in  exchange  at.  per  cwt.  Sealed  tenders  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Architect,  on  Thursday,  June  17th. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

NEW  Churcb,  Brompton,  Kent.  TheTTME 

for  sending  in  plans.  Ac.,  has  been  EXTENDED  to  Friday, 
June  ?5th,  at  noon,  when  they  must  be  delivered  at  4,  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand. 


TENDERS  arc  required  for  the  work's  to 

be  done  in  various  alterations  and  repairs  to  Shenditoh 
Farm  House,  King’s  Longlev.  Herts.  The  plans  and  specifications 
may  be  inspected  nnd  copied,  bv  applying  to  Mr.  ANDREWS,  ou 
the  premises,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  13th  June,  on  which  day 
Tenders  are  to  he  delivered,  free  of  expense,  at  tho  office  of  Mr. 
TITOS.  LAVENDER,  Surveyor.  Watford.  Herts.  The  person 
whose  Tender  may  be  accepted,  will  be  required  to  enter  into  and 


TO  WOOD  TURNERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wants  a Situation  in  a 

Factory,  as  Wood  Turner,  in  town  or  country.— Apply  to 
J.  B.,  2,  Union-street,  Bond-street.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  having;  just  completed 

an  engagement  in  a first-rate  office,  will  he  glad  to  enter  a 
new  one  : he  is  fully  competent  to  carry  out  working  drawings  and 
the  general  business  of  an  Architect’s  office  Letters  pre-paid  to 
C.  C.,  at  M essrs.  Clements,  Wholesale  Stationers,  Little  Pulteney- 
street.  Golden-square. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & mart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc,  Manufacturers  nnd  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  he.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies.  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  nt  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Architectural-  maxims,  in  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  Principles  of  Design  and  Construction. 
A Lecture  ou  the  Studies  and  Character  of  the  Architect. 

By  Professor  DONALDSON,  M.I.B.A. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  18-17,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICED,  con- 
taining nearly  ll.ooo  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act,— To  be  bad  at  the  office 
of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  nnd  Architects’  J ourual.”  10.  Fludyer-strcet, 
Whitehall  ; WEALE,  High  Holbom  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
ami  Co„  Paternoster-row  ; and  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent-garden- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Contracting-  for  all 

or  any  of  the  works,  viz..  Masons’,  Carpenters'.  Slaters’.  Plas- 
terers’. Plumbers’.  Glaziers',  nud  Painters’,  required  in  building  a 
New  Church  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  Lancashire,  can 
see  tbe  plans  nnd  specifications  by  application  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  II  EYES.  PEMBERTON,  and  HEYES,  Solicitors.  Pres- 
cot. from  Monday,  the  31st  of  Mav,  until  Monday,  the  14th  of  June, 
inclusive  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Messrs.  SHARPE  and  PA  LEY, 
Architects.  Lancaster,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  June. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  church  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  line  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 

TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMASTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

npHE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas 


receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  Coal  Stores,  with  Iron  Roofs, 
he.  of  an  area  of  12,000  feet,  with  Lay-bye  adjoining.  Plans  and 
Specifications  can  be  seen,  and  Particulars  obtained,  on  application 
to  Mr.  J.  MERCER.  Engineer,  at  the  Works,  between  tiic  hours 
of  Ten  nnd  Two.  Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed  “ Tenders  for  Coal 
Stores,  he."  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  by  Twelve  o’clock  on 
the  above-mentioned  day.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  Tender.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

Stepney,  June  2. 1847.  O.  JAQUES,  Secretary. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.  ISLINGTON. 

THE  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng;- 

land  are  willing  to  receive  proposals  for  building  leases  of  a 
plot  of  ground  comprising  about  Four  Acres,  situate  in  the  New 
North-road,  Islington.  The  Plan  and  Particulars  may  be  inspected 
at  tbe  Office  of  Messrs.  CLUTTON,  8,  Whitehall-plaoe,  where  pro- 
posals are  to  be  delivered  ou  or  before  Monday  21st  instant 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
COURT  OF  SEWERS.  TOWER  HAMLETS’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  tbe 

Commiasioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (exoludlng 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at  their  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  9th  day  of  June,  at  Two  o’clock  m the 
afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers.  No.  15,  Great  A lie- 
street,  Goodman's-ficlds.  will  be  readv  to  receive  TENDERS 
(sealed  up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contraot 
for  the  works  neewsary  in  extending  the  sewer  in  Assembly-row, 
Mile  End-road,  for  a length  of  400  feet  or  thereabouts,  in  tnenamlet 
of  Mile  End  Old  Town.  A plan  and  specification  of  the  said  several 
works,  with  the  forms  of  tender,  mav  be  inspected  at  tho  Office  of 
Sewers,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o'clock. 
Tenders  to  be  indorsed  “ Tender  for  Works."  The  contractor  will  ba 
required  to  sign  a provisional  agreement  to  secure  the  duo  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contract,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  the  Commissioners.  No  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  person 
duly  authorised,  attend  ou  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon 
TDnted  this  27th  day  of  Mav.  1847. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.—1 The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  aooept  the 
lowest  tender. 

SATNT  OILER-IN-THE-FIELRS  and  SAINT  GEORGE 
Rlnomsburv.— To  Stone-merchants.  Gravel-diggers,  Scavengers 
Rakers,  Engineers,  and  Gas-light  fitters. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  tbe 

Committee  for  Paving.  Cleansing,  and  Lighting  these 
Parishes,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  St.  Gilcs-in-thc-Fields, 
on  THURSDAY,  the  10th  day  of  .Tune  next,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  from  such  person  or 
persons  as  mav-  he  willing  to  CONTRACT  for  all  or  anv  of  the  fol- 
lowing  MATERIALS,  pursuant  to  orders  to  he  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee.  namelv.  for  supplying  the  Committee  with  the  best  new, 
squared  Aberdeen.  Mount  Sorrel,  and  other  Granite,  of  certain 
widths  and  depths,  at  per  ton  for  each  sort ; slso  best  Eland-edge, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  foot  paving,  at  per  vnrd  superficial.  A full 
particular  of  the  several  widths,  and  depths,  nud  thickness  of  the 
Granite  and  York  to  be  supplied,  mnv  he  had  by  applying  at  the 
Clerk’s  Office.  21.  Hart-street,  BloomsTmry-square  : or  of  Mr  Birch, 
Surveyor  to  the  Committee,  nt  his  Office.  33.  Little  Bussell-street, 
Also  the  best  yellow  screened  binding  gravel,  at  pev  yard  cube  : the 
said  several  last-mentioned  articles  to  he  delivered  In  such  quanti- 
ties. at  such  times,  and  in  such  places  within  the  said  parishes,  or 
either  of  them,  as  the  Committee  may  direct.  Also  to  receive  pro- 
posals and  contract  for  Cartage  for  the  Committee  within  tha 
parishes,  of  old  Stone,  Gravel.  Slop,  Ac.,  at  per  load  : the  cart  used 
for  this  purpose  must  not  measure  less  than  40  cubical  feet.  Pro- 
posals for  the  above  to  he  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  Midsummer 
next.  Also  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or  persons  os  mr  y 
he  willing  to  contract  for  one.  two,  or  three  years  from  Midsummer 
next,  for  cleansing  daily,  and  twice,  or  oftener  if  required  in  every 
week,  certain  streets  nnd  places  in  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St.  George.  Bloomsbury,  a list  whereof  may 
he  seen  at  the  Clerk’s  Office.  And  also  for  cleansing  once  in  every 
week  oroftencrif  required  the  remainder  of  the  squares,  street*, 
and  other  places  within  these  parishes.  And  also  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  such  person  or  persons  an  may  he  willing  to  contract 
for  the  like  period  (if  thought  expedient,  by  the  Committee)  for 
cleansing  and  taking  awav.  once  or  twice  dailv.  the  horse  drop- 
pings. and  other  manure,  filth,  soil,  nnd  the  driftings  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  collected  on  the  foot  and  carriage  ways  of  the 


Eligible  building  ground.— 

CITY  OF  LONDON.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
Citv  of  London  will  meet  in  the  GUILDHALL  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  15th  of  June  next,  nt  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon precisely,  to  receive  Proposals  for  a Plot  of  Ground,  now 
vacant,  on  the  east  side  of  Fetter-lane,  near  Fleet-street,  on  which 
the  said  Commissioners  will  grant  Building  Leases  for  a term  of 
Eighty  Years  on  certain  conditions,  which  may  tie  ascertained  at 
this  office  JOSEPH  DAW,  Prim  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  4th  May,  1847. 


BUILDING  LEASES,  EFFINGHAM  PLACE,  DEPTFORD. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting;  tbe  Bridge 

House  Estates  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
11th  day  of  June  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  Building  Lenses  of  several  Plots  of  Ground,  situate  on  the 
south  side  of  Effingham  Place,  leading  from  High  Street  to  Church 
Street,  Deptford,  in  the  county  of  Kent.— Plans,  elevatious,  and 
conditions  for  letting,  may  lie  seen  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall.—Dated  the  27th  day  of  May.  1847. 

FERDINAND  BRAND, 
Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates. 


belonging  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  excepted),  and  for  taking  away 
the  dust  and  ashes.  Ac.,  from  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the  same 
respectively  : nnd  the  proposals  for  the  last-mentioned  works  are  in 
addition  to  contain  three  seperate  nnd  distinct  tenders,  namely, 
two  distinct  and  separate  tenders  for  cleansing  the  squares,  streets, 
and  other  places  in  the  manner  respectively  before-mentioned  alone, 
and  another  distinct  tenderfor  the  privilege  of  taking  away  the  duit 
nnd  ashes,  Ac.,  alone  : also  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  willing  to  contract  for  one.  two,  or  three  years, 
from  Midsummer  next,  for  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  proper 
working  condition  the  several  pumps,  suction,  and  horizontal  pipes, 
boxes,  buckets,  Ac.,  nnd  all  the  iron-work'nppertnining  to  the  said 
pumps,  in  the  said  parishes  : and  also  to  receive  proposals  from  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  contract  for  one.  two.  or 
three  years,  from  Midsummer  next,  for  supplying  the  committee 
with  hew  gas-posts  and  columns,  bracket  irons,  oopper  lanterns, 
service  pipes,  fittings,  Ac.,  nnd  for  fixing  the  same,  nnd  also  for  re- 
moving the  said  gas-posts  nnd  columns.  Ac,  nnd  refixing  the  same 
complete,  in  such  situations  as  mnv  he  required  by  the  Committee; 
the  tenders  for  the  last-mentioned  articles  nnd  work  to  contain  the 
fixed  prices  to  he  charged  for  the  said  several  respective  articles  and 
works  in  accordance  with  the  specification  to  be  seen  at  the  Clerk’s 
Office,  nnd  also  nt  the  Surveyor’s  Office. 

The  secretaries  of  Companies  and  persons  sending  tenders  are  re- 
quired to  attend  at  the  Vestry-room  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
contractor  or  contractors  not  to  let  or  assign  his  or  their  contract, 
work  or  works  to  be  done,  or  any  part  or  pnrts  thereof  respectively, 
without  the  special  consent  of  the  Committee.  Security  to  the  sate  » 
faction  of  the  Committee  will  he  required  for  (lie  performance  ofthe 
several  contracts,  and  th  e names,  pluses  of  abode,  Ac.,  of  the  persons 
to  he  offered  ns  sureties  to  be  scut  with  (lie  proposals,  senled.  to  he 
endorsed  as  the  case  may  ha  Drafts  of  the  sever- 1 contracts  to  he 
seen  at  the  Clerk’s  Office.  The  Cnm-"itfe»  will  not  hmd  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  «ill  defray  (he  charge  for  encli  of 
the  contracts  and  bonds.  Payments  to  tic  made  auarterlv.  Printed 
particulars  for  the  persons  proposing  forthc  supply  of  stone,  gravel, 
and  cartage,  mav  be  hail  of  the  Clerk  or  Surveyor,  ns  above. 

By  order  of  *lie  Committee,  P 

May  17, 1347.  ' ROBERT  FINNIS,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 


THE  BUILDER. 


LITHOGRAPHY— IMPORTANT  TO  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS. 

MCOON  haviiu.'  <li>ci.v<*rKl  a new  method 
• of  1 i.hographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
in  about  half  the  usual  time,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors they  may  hove  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
tnetl.o  1 for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  n plan,  &e.  Au 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to. — Litho- 
graphic Printing  Office,  IS,  Cheapsfde. 


P 


LA8TER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

guaiity.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  3, 


Upper  Ground-street,  Blnckfriara. 


Lime  and  cement  Whaws.  — 

Grey-stone,  flame  ])urat,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Baud,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Chimney-pots.' Fire-bricks.  Lumps.  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the -best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSHEK.  at  the  following 
Wharfs :— Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strcet.  Blaokfriars  ; Millbank- 
6lroet.  Westminster ; Lime  Kilns.  Liraehouse;  and  Jviujrslah;)- 
tasin.  Kiugsland-road  —Ground  Lime  for  Concrete/  - * - '- 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  oven  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  eau  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman.  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHeRHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlvCement. 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  ve-  elate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  loot 
acted  upon  by  frost 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 
-Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS,  Millbank-strcet,  West- 
minster. 


BATHSTDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  S.  Laurence  Pountney  HiU, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots  -.—Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69.  Upper 
Thames-strcet : St'  George's  Wharf.  Upper  Belgrave-place.  Pimlico  ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-rdad,  Lafnbetn ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


KE  E N E’S  P A T EN  r M A R B L E C E M E N T 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 
It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  die  attacks  of  V ermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacture rs.  J.  It  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  aud  -Seel-street.  Liverpool 


GH EAVES'S  LIAS  Li  .VI  E imd  cement. 

RUTTY  and  YEREY,  9.  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sowers,  dock- 
walls.  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works;  its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

AeGONCRETE,  it  has  mure  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water — 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of-a  beautiful  stone  oolour 
Isimilar  to  Portland  atone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  ugeucy  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the' 

' m of  the  strongest  acids  They  feel  it  a d ' - ' 

the  following  properties,  which  it  exclus 
j.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stoi — 

SL  U alike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble'  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  auuptel  as  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cuffitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate.  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  he  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees. 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  1S6.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  £8,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
FERS.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN'  GENERAL. 

foHN’s  and  co.’s  patent  stucco 


sessed  by  this  Invention  o\ 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  n 


r otherwise  discolour.  It  will  n 


to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  aud  good  in  the  cask,  iu  any  Climate,  for  any  Dum- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  Itis  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  ooldcst  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age.  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  eflect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct..'  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in'  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  iu  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder."  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees.  5.  Maideu-lane.  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  SToN'E-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  becn  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  wlvii  ji  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS. JOHN’S  and  Co.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. therein-  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paiut  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  application.— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situatio  s. 


man,  u ell  acquainted  with  the'  details  uf'Gothie  and  classic 
chitcetiire.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  required.  The  engage- 
inent  js  to  be  a permanent  6ue  if  satisfactorily  fulfilled.— Direct  to 
A.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Cardiff,  stating  terms.  Ac. 


IRONMONGERS’  Di  auo  litsmtin,  Designer, 

and  Pattern-maker,  J.  B.  SMITH,  Ji 0.205,  Tott«nham-court- 
road,  London. 

Registration  of  Designs  effected. 


BRICKS. — For  Sale,  lOO.OOO  Bricks,  lying 

at  Mitcham  Grove,  Mitcham.— Apply  to  Mr.  GOLDING, 


r upon  the  Premises. 


TO  SOLICITORS’  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

"^l/rANTEI)  .£20,000  on  Mortgage  of  First- 

1 T rate  Freehold  Buildings  in  progress  of  construction ; and 
Building  Land  of  ample  value  for  double  the  sum  required.  The 
property,  being  connected  with  central  improvements,  is  free  from 
risk.-^ Apply  to  A Z.,  enre  of  Mr.  Hooper,  its,  FU-et-strect 

AN  ENROLLED  SOCIETY,  connoting 

of  nearly  100  Members,  are  in  WANT  of  the  use  of  a RE- 
SPECTABLE ROOM,  to  meet  in  Two  Nights  per  Month,  with  fin 
occasional  accommodation  for  a Committee.  The  situation  must 
be  respectable,  and" within  half  a riffle  of  tjie’ Middlesex' 'side  of 
Waieiloo-bridge.  A Room  unconnected  with  a Public  House 
would 'be  preferred'  Address,  free;  stating  terms,  Ac.  W.  F.,  4, 
Gloster  Buildings,.  Albion  Place,  Wal worth-road. 


SALES  AUCTION-. 

TIMBER  SALE,  Audley  End.  near  Saffron  Walden. Essex. — About 
iro  Timber  Trees,  consisting  of  120  Beech,  15  Ash.  8 Elm.  6 Oak, 
7 Sycamore,  and  15  Alder ; 53  very  fine  Larch  Trees,  upwards  of 
70  years’  growth,  So  Spruce  Firs  ; also  400  Ash  aud  other  Poles, 
and  a quantity  of  Firewood,  to  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by 

MARTIN  NOCKOLDS,  upon  the  Pre- 
mises, on  MONDAY,  June  7, 1647.  at  Eleven  o'clock.  May 
be  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr.  HORTON,  at  Audlcy  End.  of  whom 
Catalogues  may  be  had.  and  at  the  office  of  the  Auctioneer,  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex.  Six  months'  credit  will  be  given  on  approved 
security.— Sale  to  commence  on  the  Fulvan  Green,  near  Mr.  Smith's 


M 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAN'D.  MF.RTOlj,  SURREY. 

~R.  ROBERT  KING  is  instructed  to 


SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building  Ground 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Wandsworth  Common.  For  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  I’AN80N, "9,  Laurence  Pouafney-lane,  Cannon- 


SELL  by  AUCTION- at  the  tflart,  on  MONDAY.  7th  of 
I June,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  several  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  Land- 
1 tax  redeemed,  eligibly  situate  on  the  London-ruudfin  Nelson-grove, 
iu  the  road  leading  from  the  Epsom-road  to  the  Abbey-road, 
Merton,  in  the'  county  of  Surrey,  well  suited  for  the  erection  of 
shops  or  a genteel  class  of  residenefes.— Particulars,  with  plans  an- 
nexed. may  be  had  at  the  Nelson  Arms,  Merton,  and  the  principal 
Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  the  Auction  Mart.  London  ; and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  22,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street, 
City. 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND. 

SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building  Ground 

in  the  vicinity  of  Re-ient’s-park,  abutting  on  the  new  park, 
enclosed  on  Primrose-hill,  To  BE  LET  on  long  Leases.  Apply 
at  Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE'8  Offices,  36,  Nonhumbirland-street. 


B 


UlLDlNG  GROUND, 


ST.  JonN’S  WOOD  PARK  : !!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ' commanding  Dic- 
turesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. and  elevated  within  a few  feet  ol  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  '.—For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  14, 
Regent's- viUns,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  CROYDON,  8URREY, 
LAND  TAX  REDEEMED. 

MR.  ROBER  T KING  has  received  in- 
structions to  SELL,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  MONDAY, 
7th  of  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  Lots,  several  acres  of  most  Valu- 
able Freehold  Building  Ground,  Land-tax  redeemed,  situate  near 
the  Town  of  Croydon,  a short  distance  from  the  Station  of  the 
Brighten  and  Dover  Railways,  commanding  the  most  interesting 
views,  and  presenting  several  charming  sites  for  the  erection  of 
Villa  and  Cottage  Residences,  which  aro  in  great  request  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; offering  to  the  Builder.  Speculator,  and  Capitalist, 
a rare  opportunity.  The  soil  is  rich  and  dry.  with  excellent  water  at 
about  2o  feet  from  the  surface.— Particulars,  with  plans  annexed, 
may  be  had  at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood ; at'  the 
Mari ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  22,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street.  City. 


Building  ground  to  let  in  Kin«r- 

street,  Kingsland-road,  about  a mile  from  the  city,  for 
fourth-rate  houses,  four  rooms,  a kitchen  and  room  over.  A very’ 
eligible  plot  of  ground  for  the  erection  ol  ten  Houses,  to  be  let  for 
72  years,  at  a low  ground-rent ; it  is  very  advantageous  for  Builders 
and  speculators,  ns  the  houses  at  pre-ent  built  on  theestate  let  aud 
sell  ns  fast  as  they  arc  finished.  Apply  to  Mr.  Ki  NG,  'Stoncbridge 
House,-  at  the  comer  of  Acton-street,  Ivingsland-road-  the  fourth 
turning  from  the  Canal  Bridge.— There  tire  several  smaller  plots. 


STOCK  OF  A TIMBER  MERCHANT  - Peremptory  Sale,  the 
lease  haring  expired. 

MR.  T.  TTMS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  the  premises,  50.  High-street.  St  Giles’s,  on  MONDAY, 
June  14,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  account  of  the  number  of  lots,  the 
capital  dry  Stock  of  Hard  Woods,  including  many  thousand  feet 
of  fine  quality,  seasoned  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Satin,  Oak, 
Maple,  King.  Box.  Sycamore,  Rime,  Beech,  Cedar,  Coromaudel, 
Ebony,  Walnut,  and  other  woods  in  Logs.  Planks,  and  Boards  of 
various  thicknesses ; about  60,000  feet  of  Veneers;  also  Pine 
Boards.  Deals,  aud  useful  wood  and  effects.  The  whole  to  be  cleared 
from  flic  premises  before  Midsummer  day.— May  be  viewed  on 
Saturday,  the  12th.  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  bn  the 
premises,  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ko. 

rERY  eligible  Premises  IQ  LET, 


:eet.  Borough.  Forpartic 
iEWRlGHT.  Esq.. Angel- 
ANSON.  9.  Lawrence'  Foi 


'ouiitney-lane,  City. 


T 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

O LET  on  advVinlajfemi*  terms,  gome  ffood 


and  particulars  can  be  seen. 


CASSLAND  ESTATE. 

FREEHOLD  LAND  to  LET  on  Builtfinp 

leases,  for  a term  of  80  years,  divided  into  speculations  of 
varying  magnitude.  The  estate  adjoins  Victoria-park,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  fora  direct  communication  into  the  drive. 
This  property  possesscs'the  peculiar  advantage  of  a large  extent  of 
land  on  the  south  and  east,  being  inalienable  for  building  or  manu- 
ftteturing.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the  locality  is  noted  as  one  of 
' healthy  suburbs  of  the  metropolis ; distant  about  24  miles 

t"  ~ artioulars  ap  ” 

Hnckney- 


TO  BUILDERS.  WHARFINGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a very  compact  Wharf,  being 

No.  2.  Eagle  Wharf  Road,  City  Road  (near  the  Britannia 
Bridge).  It  has  been  fitted  up  for  a build  -r.  with  every  convenience, 
having  a handsome  dwelling-house,  shop  room  for  ten  benches, 
ironmongery  and  store  rooms,  sheds,  saw-pits,  stabling,  ic.,  and 
every  thing  required  for  carrying  oh  the  building  business,  or  any 
other  requiring  water-side  premises,  as  there  is  room  for  three 
barges  alongside,  or  to  float  timber.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
Sir.-  O.  SINCLAIR,  Finsbury  Terrace,  City  Hoad;  or  to  Mr. 
LEADBETTER.  at  the  Bloekmakers’  Arms,  near  the  premises, 
which  can  be  seen  at  liny  time. 


MIDDLF.SEX.  To  Brickmakcrs.  Four  Acres  of  Freehold  L and 
full  of  rich  brick  earth,  near  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  at 
Yeading,  in  the  parish  of  Hayes,  ' 

MR.  ROBINS  is  instructed  tn  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  June  17th.  at 
Twelve  in  one  lot,— a snug  little  Freehold  Property  at  Yeading; 
comprising  five  cottages  and  bom.  and  four  acres  of  rich  orchard 
and  meadow  land,  fully  planted  with  the  choicest  fruit  trees,  and 
ornamented  with  many  fine  elm  trees,  in  the  occupation  of  Joseph 
Stephens  It  is  not  fur  distant  from  the  high  Uxbridge  Road,  the 
turning  being  at  the  eleventh  mile-stone,  close  to  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal,  and  presents  a capital  opportunity  for  brickmaking,  as 
the  land  abounds  with  rich  brick  earth.  May  be  viewed,  and  particu- 
lars had  at  the  Waggon  and  Horses,  Hayes;  the  Industry,  Vending; 
of  J.  ALDRIDGE.  Esq  . Solicitor.  27.  Montague- place;  at  the 
Mart;  and  at  Mr.  ROBINS’  Offices,  Covent-garden, 


Freehold  Building  Land  at  Slough,  with-Votes  for  the  County,  not 
far  from  the  Railway  Station,  in  a capital  situation,  opposite 
Upton  Park,  on  the  Ratchet-road. 

MR.  ROI3INS  is  instructed  to  offV-r  to 
public  SALE,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday.  June  17, 
nt  twelve,  in  S3  lots,  a most  eligible  PLOT  of  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND  at  Slough,  divided  into  lots,  each  giving  a vote 
for  the  county,  with  50  feet  each  of  frontage  and  a deptn  of  150 
feet,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  town  and  railway  station  to 
secure  the  agremens  of  the  country.  The  principal  front  Is  the 
road  leading  to  Datchet,  and  vis-a-vis  to  Upton  Park,  one  of  the 
pleasing  features  of  this  delightful  neighbourhood,  and  partaking 
of  all  the  advantages  derivable  from  a close  proximity  to  this  inte- 
resting property.  The  situation  of  the  ground  offers  strong  temp- 
tations to  ouildera,  the  locality,  both  from  the  excellence  of  the 
air  and  soil,  being  in  high  request  for  residences  on  a moderate 
scale,  whilst  the  Castle  and  town  of  Windsor,  the  venerable  College 
of  Eton,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway,  add  their  importance  to 
the  value,  and  certainty  of  success  of  the  scheme- — Particulars, 
ivith'lithographed  plans,  may  be  lmd  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  Slough  ; 
White  Hart  and  Castle,  Windsor  : of  Messrs.  PARKE.  FREETH. 
and  PARKE.  Solicitors,  83.  Lincolh's-inn-fields  ; at  the  Mart ; and 
at  Mr.  ROBINS'S  offices,  Coveut-gardeh. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE.  STBEAl'HAM,  SURREY. 

TO  BE  LET,  ....  Building  Leases,  in  the 

above  Park,  in  this  favourite  and  select  district  close  to  the 
Parish  Church,  upwards  of  SiSty  Plots  for  Villas,  Fifty  for  Ter- 
races, and  several  for  Shops  ana  Stabling  ; the  whole  forming  a 
belt  round  the  interior  of  the  Manor  Park,  which  from  its  combina- 
tion of  undulating  surface,  ornamental  water,  and  well-grown 
timber,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Private  rides,  walks,  and  drives  are 
intended  to  be  made  within  the  Park.  Facing-bricks,  botli  White 
aud  Red,  Stocks  and  others  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  any 
quantities,  may  be  had  on  the  Estate,  and  an  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  price  where  used  on  the  Estate.  Gravel  and  Sharp- 
sand  of  a superior  description  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  ground 
and  water  is  laid  on.  Advances  will  be  made  and  other  accommo- 
dation afforded  to  respectable  builders  taking  an  adequate  interest 
iu  the  property,  which  is  likely  to  be  immediately  remunerative  to 
them,  from  a great  and  increasing  demand  for  houses  existing  in 
this' neighbourhood.— For  Lithographed  Plans  aud  Particulars, 
apply  to  Messrs,  RANKEN,  FORD.  LONGBOUKNE.  and 
VICKERMAN,  No.  4.  Soutli-souafe,  Gray’s-Inn  ; Messrs.  GOUGH 
and  ROUMIEU,  Architects,  No.  10,  Lnncaster-place,  Strand;  or 
Mr.  WILKINS,  at  the  Manor-park  Office,  Streatham. 


BUILDING  LAND,  PECKHAM,  ADJOINING  THE  ROSE- 
MARY BRANCH  RACE  COURSE. 

MR.  SINGLE  will  LET  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart  opposite  the  Bank,  on  FRIDAY,  June  18th, at 
1 One  precisely.  43  Plots  of  very  valuable  Building  Land,  desirably 
I situate,  adjoining  the  Rosemary  Branch  Race  Course,  and  present- 
■ ing  frontages  on  good  roads,  already  made  up.  Leases  will  be 
! granted  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for  terras  of  SO  years.— Particu- 
1 lars  may  be  obtained  of  THOMAS  PRYER,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  11, 
Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  and  at  the  office  of  Mr.  SINGLE, 
I Land  Agent,  34,  Coleman  Street. 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS.  - Designs 

prepared  for  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms.  Libraries,  Halls, 
&c..  adapted  to  every  style  of  architecture,  arid  painted  in  a superior 
manner,  in  Arabesque.  Bas  Relievo.  Ac,,  by  J.  GOODISON, 
Designer  and  Pratical  Decorator,  29,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor- 

C*  A Pupil  wanted.— A Premium  required. 


Bp  Jbn  fSalestp's 


Uopal  letters  Patent. 


17  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bun  hill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• os  i.r  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  JIajlsty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wigbt, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Eu  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  aud  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Koval  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOuT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 
Architects,  Bnildcre,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country  A Dry-hair 
covering  Boilers.  Ac.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  1 lie  TRADE  are  respect- 
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Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  al 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1847. 

HIE  failure  of  the  cast-iron 
girder-bridge  at  Chester, 
and  its  frightful  conse- 
quences, cannot  fail  to 
cause  much  anxiety  to  every 
man  engaged  in  construc- 
tion, whether  director  or  operative.  Planned 
by  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  day,  exe- 
cuted without  regal'd  to  cost,  the  girders  tested 
singly  (at  least  so  say  the  witnesses),  the  struc- 
ture in  use  ever  since  November  last , and  yet 
on  the  instant,  without  a moment’s  warning, 
failure  takes  place,  the  whole  is  a ruin, — and 
property,  and  human  Jife,  and  the  happiness, 
perhaps  welfare,  of  surviving  relatives  are 
sacrificed. 

If  security  cannot  be  obtained  with  certainty 
under  the  circumstances  attending  the  erection 
of  this  and  similar  constructions,  how  can  it 
be  looked  for  in  those  buildings  where,  cheap- 
ness being  of  necessity  studied,  the  devisers 
and  contractors  are  cramped  and  confined,  and 
the  just  enough  is  all  that  is  proposed:  where 
the  inquiry  is,  how  little  will  do?  and  provi- 
sion against  extraordinary  accidents  cannot  he 
considered. 

A very  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure  which  is  now  agitating  the  public  is 
the  first  thing  necessary.  Ts  it  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  foundation,  the  masonry,  or  the  iron  ? 
At  present  opinions  vary  considerably,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  it  will 
he  found  in  the  latter.  Was  the  design  of  the 
girder  a good  one,  and  sufficient  for  the  large- 
ness of  the  span, — nearly  100  feet  ? How  was 
the  casting  conducted?  and,  in  short,  where 
does  the  blame,  if  any,  rest?  Efforts  will  of 
course  be  made  to  shift  it,  hut  the  public  safety 
demands  that  it  should  be  correctly  arrived  at. 
For  some  time  past,  as  we  happen  to  know, 
an  impression  has  prevailed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bridge  that  it  was  unsafe;  the 
grounds  for  this  impression  will  probably 
appear  during  the  inquiry  which  is  now  going 
on,  and  in  which  many  able  men  are  engaged. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  our  last, 
Captain  Simmons,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Mr. 
James  Walker,  have  been  sent  down  by  the 
Railway  Board,  and  Major  Foster  is  watching 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 
General  Pasley  is  also  there,  and  Messrs. 
Locke,  Vignolles,  and  other  engineers. 

Before  making  any  further  observations,  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  portions 
of  the  evidence  already  given,  as  bear  most 
strongly  on  the  questions  wherein  we  are  more 
particularly  interested. 

The  engine  driver  proved  that  the  speed  at 
which  the  train  was  travelling  when  it  reached 
the  bridge  was  about  15  to  20  miles  an  hour. 
He  had  been  on  the  line  about  six  months,  and 
had  never  felt  any  particular  vibration  or  sub- 
sidence when  passing  over  this  bridge. 

Sir  E.  S.  Walker,  acting  as  foreman  of  the 
jury,  said  that  reports  had  described  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  bridge  to  be  at  times  as  much  as 
from  3 to  6 inches.  The  jury  wished  that  a 
pole  should  be  fixed  under  one  of  the  arches 
with  a painted  top,  and  a train  passed  over,  so 
as  to  ascertain  its  precise  state.  This  was  pro- 
mised. 

Thomas  Frith,  who  was  fishing  in  the  Dee, 
within  a 100  yards  of  the  bridge,  when  the 


accident  occurred,  saw  a large  piece  of  the  iron 
girder  fall  from  the  middle  buttress,  and  the 
train  follow  amidst  a heap  of  stone  and  rubbish. 
He  had  been  under  the  bridge  on  the  same 
day,  when  a previous  train  was  going  over,  and 
then  saw  the  same  iron  girder  bend , which  after- 
wards broke . 

Mr.  Thomas  Alfred  Yarrow,  who  was  select- 
ed by  the  coroner  and  jury  to  examine  the 
bridge,  said  : — 

I have  been  a civil  engineer  for  the  last  12 
years.  I have  held  the  appointment  of  bridge- 
master  for  Chester  for  some  time,  and  have  no 
connection  at  present  with  any  railway.  T 
have  made  the  construction  of  bridges  my  en- 
tire study.  I have  made  an  examination  of 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  Dee,  and  I now 
read  my  report  of  the  inspection  “ Upon 
examining  the  bridge,  1 found  that  the  masonry 
and  ironwork,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
of  each  which  has  fallen,  were  in  an  apparently 
sound  state.  The  principle  of  the  bridge  is  that 
of  trussed  girders  of  cast  metal  resting  upon 
stone  piers  and  abutments,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  river,  but  askew  to  the  rail- 
way above.  Each  girder  consists  of  three 
pieces,  having  vertical  flanges,  with  bolts  at 
the  joints,  and,  in  addition  to  being  bolted  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  girder,  each  joint  is  sur- 
mounted by  a segmental  piece,  to  receive 
which,  notches  have  been  cast  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  girders.  The  tension  rods  de- 
scend in  an  oblique  direction  to  each  joint,  and 
are  carried  horizontally  between  them  ; they 
consist  of  separate  bars  of  wrought  iron, 
which  are  secured  to  each  other  laterally  by 
clips.  The  portion  of  the  bridge  which  has 
fallen  consists  of  one  outside  girder  on  the 
Salteney  side  of  the  river,  with  the  attached 
platform  and  transverse  tension  rods.  Two 
stones,  composing  part  of  the  string  course, 
and  acting  as  a bed  for  the  girder  on  the  Sal- 
teney abutment  have  fallen,  and  also  the  corner 
stone  at  the  acute  angle  of  the  opposite  river 
pier  upon  which  the  broken  girder  rested.  The 
girder  itself  is  broken,  havingtwofr'acturesin  the 
length  near  to  the  Salteney  abutment,  and  one 
in  its  centre.  Having  premised  this  short  de- 
scription of  the  construction  of  the  bridge, 
and  its  present  appearance,  I may  proceed  to 
detail  the  facts  which  I have  remarked  during 
my  investigation,  and  which  have  enabled  me 
to  arrive  at  a confident  conclusion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  My  attention  was  in 
the  first  instance  directed  to  an  examination  of 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  girder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  any  defect  had 
existed  in  the  castings.  The  appearance  of 
the  broken  surface  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
castings  had  been  sound,  and  the  tension  bars, 
as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  recovered  from 
the  water,  are  unbroken.  From  calculations 
which  I have  made  of  the  strength  of  the  gir- 
ders, taken  from  an  actual  measurement  of  the 
section  at  the  point  of  fracture,  I find  that, 
independent  of  any  additional  strength  that 
may  be  obtained  from  the  tension  bars,  the 
girders  alone  are  capable  of  sustaining  a much 
greater  weight  than  could  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances  be  placed  upon  them.  The 
breaking  weight  of  each  girder  I calculate 
at  74  tons,  supposing  the  weight  to  be 
concentrated  over  one  point,  and  of  both 
girders  148  tons.  But  it  is  an  admitted 
principle  that  a beam  will  carry  twice  the 
weight,  distributed  over  its  whole  surface, 
that  it  will  bear  upon  one  point.  We  can 
thereforeconclude, that  twice  the  above  weight, 
1 48  -f-  2 = 296  tons,  is  the  breaking  weight  of 
one  bay  or  opening  of  the  bridge  for  one  line 
of  rails.  The  weight  of  girders  and  platform 
is,  at  a rough  calculation,  about  90  tons,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  quantity ; 
we  have  therefore  296,  less  90,  equal  206  tons 
as  the  breaking  weight ; and  this  is  altogether 
without  reference  to  the  tension  bars.  From 
the  above  facts,  I concluded  that  the  accident 
did  not  arise  from  the  breaking  of  the  girder 
as  a primary  cause,  and  I therefore  directed 
my  attention  to  the  state  of  the  masonry  and  to 
a consideration  of  its  sustaining  power. 
Having  carefully  examined  all  the  displaced 
stone  and  their  respective  beds,  I found  that 
one,  previously  named  as  forming  the  acute 
angle  of  the  river  pier,  and  upon  which  one 
end  of  the  broken  girder  rested,  was  totally 
inadequate,  in  its  form  and  bearing  surface, 


to  its  important  situation.  This  stone  had 
sustained  nearly  three-quarters  of  that  portion 
of  the  flange  of  the  girder  which  rested  upon 
the  pier.  The  area  of  its  lower  surface  is  24 
feet  6 inches,  of  which  11  feet  6 inches  only 
was  bedded  on  the  pier,  leaving  13  feet  to  over- 
hang as  a cornice.  The  stone  was  not  con- 
nected by  cramps  or  ties  with  the  adjoining 
masonry  of  the  pier.  The  railway  over  the 
whole  bridge  is  curved.  The  broken  girder 
supporting  the  outer  side,  and  being  subject  to 
a greater  lateral  force  than  the  girders  forming 
the  inside  radius  of  the  curve,  I consider  that 
this  lateral  force,  acting  during  the  passage  of 
each  train,  must  have  so  far  loosened  the 
inefficient  masonry  as  to  cause  a displacement 
of  the  girder  itself  and  its  consequent  frac- 
ture.” 

When  examined,  he  said: — If  I had  had 
the  management  of  the  bridge  I certainly 
should  have  had  a greater  strength  of  masonry 
round  the  girder.  Considerable  vibration 
would  be  likely  to  disturb  the  masonry.  I 
tried  the  deflection  of  the  arch  opposite  the 
third  one.  An  engine  and  loaded  ballast 
waggons,  in  weight  about  50  tons,  passed  over 
it,  and  the  deflection  was  about  one  inch  and 
a third. 

Mr.  Robert  Board,  superintendent  of  the 
Mausley  Iron  Works. — The  girders  of  the 
Chester  railway  bridge  over  the  Dee  were 
manufactured  at  those  works.  They  were 
tested  before  sent  to  the  railway.  Each  girder 
was  placed  side  by  side  and  tested  by  50  tons 
of  iron  being  put  on  them  in  the  centre.  We 
took  the  deflection  on  every  five  tons,  but  have 
not  got  the  particulars  of  those  deflections. 
The  ordinary  pressure  on  the  girders  passing 
over  them  would  not  exceed  50  tons.  After 
the  girders  had  been  tested  we  found  a flaw 
in  one  of  them  : it  was  a mere  honey-cake,  and 
it  was  rectified  before  it  was  sent  away.  I 
have  since  examined  the  girder,  and  found 
that  the  accident  had  not  resulted  from  the 
flaw.  The  fractures  were  in  the  sound  metal. 
I superintended  the  fixing  of  the  girders. 
There  are  many  railway  bridges  of  the  same 
kind.  On  the  Trent  Valley  line  there  arc 
eight  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  opened  to  the 
public  as  yet,  but  on  the  Blackwall  Railway 
there  are  several  that  have  had  heavy  trains 
passing  over  them  for  years.  The  one  over 
the  Dee  is  the  largest.  I never  heard  of  any 
of  them  giving  way.  Have  been  several  times 
to  view  the  bridge  when  trains  were  passing 
over  it,  and  found  the  deflection  very  trivial, 
not  much  more  than  an  inch.  Have  heard 
that  it  was  considerable. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  said,  that  as  there  seemed  to 
have  been  a feeling  that  the  bridge  was  danger- 
ous, and  as  the  line  was  leased  to  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  Railway,  probably  the  gentle- 
man who  represented  that  company  would  state 
whether  they  had  received  any  communication 
to  that  effect. 

The  coroner  remarked — -Most  certainly  the 
notion  had  prevailed  for  some  time  that  the 
bridge  was  unsafe.  lie  did  not  know  from 
whence  it  emanated,  but  it  was  a w'ell-known 
fact  that  many  had  declined  to  cross  it.  He 
had  laboured  under  that  impression  and  had 
not  risked  himself  on  it. 

Several  who  were  present  made  a state- 
ment to  the  same  effect.  Major  Robe,  being 
examined,  said  he  had  watched  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  had  expressed  appre- 
hensions as  to  its  security.  [We  should  like 
to  know  the  major’s  reasons].  He  differed 
from  Mr.  Yarrow  as  to  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  attributed  it  rather  to  the  breaking 
of  the  girder  than  the  insecurity  of  the 
masonry.* 

Mr.  Lee,  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Railway,  said  — I superintended 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  abut- 
ments on  the  Salteney  side  are  piled  for  a foun- 
dation. Upon  the  piles  were  placed  a strong 
flooring  of  timber,  and  upon  that  platform  we 
built  the  abutment  with  ashlar  stone  facings, 
10  feet  in  thickness;  the  piles  are  built  on 
hard  clay,  and  all  the  materials  are  of  the 


’ According  to  the  newspapers,  the  ltev.  A.  ltigg,  the  principal 
of  Chester  Training  College,  says,  there  are  three  causes  for  the 
accident  1st,  the  defect  in  the  masonry ; 2nd,  the  peculiar  vi bfa~ 
tion,  brought  about  By  accidental  circumstances ; the  bridge, 
although  not  a suspension-bridge,  was  a structure  that  would  vi- 
brate in  three  ways— vertically,  horizontally,  and  also  with  n slight 
and  almost  inappreciable  longitudinal  motion  ; 3rd,  the  horizon  ta 
vibrations  from  the  centrifugal  fore.e  of  the  train  passing  over. 
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soundest  description.  He  believed  the  accident 
had  been  caused  by  a lateral  blow,  such  a blow 
as  the  tender  striking  the  girder  might  produce; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  say.  The  breaking  of 
the  girder  would  cause  the  fall  of  masonry. 
Tested  the  deflection  of  the  bridge  before  and 
since  the  accident,  and  found  it  to  range  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-eighths. 

At  a further  investigation,  on  Wednesday,  a 
full  report  of  which  appears  in  TheTimes,  three 
witnesses,  who  had  been  employed  in  painting 
the  girders  of  the  bridge,  gave  evidence  tha* 
when  trains  went  over  it,  the  deflection  was 
from  one  inch  to  five  inches. 

Major-General  Sir  Charles  William  Pasley, 
having  been  sworn,  said  : — 

I was  the  Government  Inspector-General 
of  Railways  when  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  was  opened.  I surveyed  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Dee  on  the  20th  of  October,  and 
reported  it  as  safe.  I compared  the  plans  with 
the  actual  building,  and  examined  it  in  such 
detail  as  I deemed  necessary.  It  is  an  iron 
girder  bridge,  of  three  openings  or  spans  of  98 
feet  each;  wrought-iron  tension  rods  are  used 
to  strengthen  it.  I always  was  of  opinion,  and 
am  so  still,  that  these  tension  rods  are  not  of 
great  use,  because  I consider  that  the  expan- 
sion of  wrought  and  cast-iron  from  heat  differs 
in  some  degree,  although  not  very  greatly  ; but 
that  iron  girders  being  very  massive  and  the 
tension  bars  thin  and  of  small  dimensions,  the 
sun  may  act  on  the  wrought-iron  rods  very 
considerably  and  less  on  the  cast-iron  girders  ; 
and,  supposing  them  to  be  adjusted  for  a mode- 
rate temperature,  the  intensity  of  hot  weather 
may  destroy  their  proper  proportion  and  do 
away  with  the  benefit  of  the  tension.  I may 
here  state  that  wrought-iron,  when  acted  upon, 
will  elongate  considerably  without  breaking, 
but  cast-iron  will  not  without  breaki  ng.  There 
have  been  a number  of  bridges  of  this  descrip- 
tion erected  on  railways  in  various  parts  of 
England,  both  before  and  after  I held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inspector- General  of  Railways, 
none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  this  one, 
ever  failed.  They  were  not  quite  of  the  same 
extent,  but  I will  allude  to  a cast-iron  girder 
bridge  at  York,  over  the  river  Ouse,  of  the 
York  and  Scarboro’  Railway,  which  has  two 
openings  of  70  feet  span.  The  least  depth  of 
the  iron  girder  on  that  bridge  is  3 feet.  The 
least  depth  of  those  on  the  Dee  bridge  is  3 feet 
9 inches  ; and  as  the  bridge  at  York  and  other 
similar  bridges  have  stood,  I concluded  that 
this  one  would,  as  it  had  an  extra  depth.  I 
may  also  mention  another  bridge  over  the  Tees, 
at  Stockton,  although  I have  not  seen  it.  I 
may  vouch  for  what  I state  to  be  correct.  It 
has  a span  of  83  feet  4 inches,  and  the  least 
depth  of  iron  is  3 feet. 

Mr.  R.  Stephenson  said  it  was  87  feet. 

General  Pasley. — I thought  it  was  what  I 
stated,  but  you  may  be  correct.  The  flange 
on  this  bridge  is  greater  than  on  others.  I 
have  frequently  mentioned  to  engineers  that 
wrought-iron  tension  rods  would  do  little  good. 
In  my  inspection  of  a cast-iron  girder  bridge, 
on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  Railway, 
built  by  Mr.  Liddle,  the  resident  engineer,  I 
found  that  he  had  omitted  tension  bars,  and 
in  my  report  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  I ap- 
proved of  the  omission,  and  considered  it 
a preferable  construction.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Liddle  could  not  get  the  tension  rods  in 
time,  and  therefore  he  built  the  bridge  without 
them.  Having  mentioned  this  repeatedly  to 
engineers,  and  having  been  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Gooch,  two  gentle- 
men for  whom  I entertain  much  respect,  have 
made  experiments  with  a view  of  testing  the 
strength  of  girders  without  rods,  I am  in- 
formed that  the  trial  was  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
As  to  the  cause  of  the  accident;  — it  has 
been  stated  that  some  time  after  the  Shrews- 
bury' and  Chester  Railway  was  opened,  and 
after  I had  inspected  it,  a girder  was  cracked 
and  replaced  by  a new  girder.  This  circum- 
stance, which  I did  not  know,  and  which  was 
never  reported  to  Government,  coupled  with 
the  fracture  of  this  one,  induces  me  to  think 
they  are  not  safe,  and  that  it  is  the  mere  cast 
of  a die  between  their  safety  and  danger.  They 
are  on  the  verge  of  danger.  By  examining 
the  bridge  on  Thursday  last  and  to-day,  I con- 
sider that  the  tension  rods  are  of  very  little  use 
indeed.  The  tension  rods  are  connected  with  the 


girder  alone,  as  if  they  were  part  of  it.  They 
have  no  independent  support,  and  there  is  a 
difference  between  this  bridge  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson’s former  iron  girder  bridges.  In  all 
his  former  girder  bridges  there  is  a connexion 
from  girder  to  girder,  on  the  central  pier  or 
piers,  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other, 
so  that  when  the  pressure  is  on  one  girder,  the 
other  girder  in  the  same  line  contributes  to 
assist.  That  is  the  case  with  the  one  on  the 
river  Ouse  at  York.  The  horizontal  portion 
of  these  bars  appears  to  be  useless.  The  ob- 
lique tension  bars  would  be  of  use  if  the  upper 
ends  were  fixed  to  some  independent  support 
to  each  pier,  and  similar  independent  support 
on  each  abutment,  and  if  the  standards  or  sup- 
port over  the  abutments  had  tension  bars  ex- 
tending inland  to  resist  the  heavy  weight  going 
over  the  extreme  bays  or  openings  of  the 
bridge.  There  is  a swing  bridge  over  the 
river  Wensham,  at  Norwich,  strengthened  on 
this  principle,  and  which  is  extremely  judi- 
cious. In  this  case  I consider  that  the  girder 
broke  on  a train  passing  over,  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  ballast  that  had  been  thrown  on 
it  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  The  masonry 
gave  way  from  the  girder  breaking,  and  from 
that  cause  alone.  I examined  the  girder  ; and 
the  castings  seemed  very  good,  and  I believe 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  are  good;  but 
the  girder  was  too  weak  after  the  ballast  that 
was  put  upon  it.  The  girder  was  far  enough 
in  the  masonry  to  support  it.  There  was 
quite  bearing  enough  to  render  it  secure. 
I do  not  think  the  engine  driver  suddenly 
putting  on  the  steam  would  cause  the  engine 
to  bound  with  such  force  as  to  break  the 
girder.  I saw  nothing  to  throw  the  car- 
riages off  the  rails  on  the  bridge,  which 
had  strong  guard  rails.  I should  say  that  no 
girder  could  have  withstood  a deflection  of  5£ 
inches,  as  stated  by  a witness  this  dav.  It 
would  have  broken  short  at  once.  A con- 
tinued deflection  of  four  inches  must  have 
broken  it  long  before  this  occurred. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  put  in  a written  re- 
port on  the  accident;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  on  the  day  it  occurred,  and  only  a few 
hours  previously,  he  had  narrowlj'  inspected 
every  part  of  the  bridge,  and  saw  nothing  to 
indicate  weakness.  He  had  carefully  examined 
into  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
disaster  since,  and  for  reasons  which  he  gave, 
was  satisfied  that  it  arose  from  a violent  blow 
against  the  girder,  near  to  the  abutment  on  the 
Salteney  side,  caused  by  the  train  getting  off 
the  rails.  The  report  said  : — 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  the  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  girder,  dur- 
ing great  changes  of  temperature,  might  pro- 
bably interfere  with  the  uniform  strength  of 
the  metal.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this 
circumstance  does  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
strength  of  cast-iron  beams,  but  generally  this 
influence  may  be  regarded  as  confined  to  cast- 
ings where  the  thickness  of  the  different  parts 
vary  considerably.  In  the  present  case,  the 
form  of  the  castings  was  carefully  studied,  and 
with  only  such  small  deviation  from  absolute 
uniformity  in  all  the  thicknesses  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  section,  as  practice  has  long 
proved  to  be  justifiable. 

With  regard  to  the  competent  strength  of 
the  structure,  I concur  generally  in  the  deduc- 
tion drawn  by  Mr.  Yarrow,  in  which  I am 
confirmed  by  an  extensive  experience  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  similar  structures,  tried 
under  circumstances  that  demonstrate  their 
capabilities  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  contingen- 
cies of  railway  traffic.” 

When  the  remainder  of  the  evidence  is  be- 
fore us,  and  more  accurate  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  several  iron 
bridges  of  a very  peculiar  construction  are  in 
progress,  when  cast-iron  girders  are  being 
most  extensively  used,  as  well  in  important 
public  and  national  buildings  as  in  private 
houses,  and  a general  desire  seems  apparent  to 
substitute  this  material  for  wood  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a continued  series  of  experiments  upon  it 


1 should  be  instituted,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
properties  increased. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  uniform  texture 
in  castings  (on  which  its  strength  so  much 
depends),  the  effect  of  improper  treatment  of 
iron  in  casting,  such  as  removing  it  red-hot 
from  the  moulds,  and  the  impossibility  of  judg- 
ing from  external  appearance  alone,  make  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  every  cast-iron 
beam  should  be  subjected  to  some  efficient 
proof,  before  it  is  employed  in  buildings.  To 
obtain  the  best  forms  for  beams,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
these  are  as  yet  far  from  determined  on. 

On  a previous  occasion  we  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  substituting  ivrought  iron  for  cast,  in 
building,  wherever  it  is  possible  ; as  much 
greater  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  former 
than  on  the  latter.  Exactly  two  years  ago,  we 
reviewed  at  some  length  an  able  report  by  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  fall  of  the  cotton  mill  at  Oldham, 
wherein  the  importance  of  this  substitution  was 
forcibly  expressed.* 

It  cannot  be  other  than  useful,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  quote  the  following  passage  in  that  re- 
port : — 

“ While  on  the  subject  of  cast-iron  for 
beams,  we  would  state  our  strong  conviction, 
founded  on  a general  view  of  the  subject,  of 
the  importance  of  substituting  wrought-iron 
for  cast-iron  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  we  anticipate  that  wrought-iron  will  be 
rolled  into  a sufficient  size  for  all  the  uses  to 
which  large  cast-iron  beams  are  now  applied, 
judging  from  the  present  size  of  rolled  pieces 
of  iron.  When  this  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, a great  advance  will  have  been  made 
in  the  use  of  iron,  seeing  that  beams,  or  other 
large  pieces  of  that  metal,  may,  with  confidence, 
be  relied  upon.  We  consider  that  when 
wrought-iron  can  be  thus  rolled  and  employed, 
its  use  will  become  most  extensive,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  iron  for  building  purposes 
would  be  greatly  increased,  to  the  benefit  of 
an  important  branch  of  our  national  industry. 

Seeing  the  increased  and  increasing  employ- 
ment of  cast-iron  in  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country ; considering  that  there  is  fre- 
quent neglect  of  the  form  and  strength  of  the 
cast-iron  beams  and  columns  so  employed, 
placing  many  lives  in  peril,  a neglect  not  un- 
frequently  arising  from  an  absence  of  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject;  and  regarding  ex- 
tensive knowledge  on  this  bead  as  not  only  of 
great  importance  to  your  Majesty’s  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  but  also  as  more  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  rendering  available  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  that  able  corps,  than  by  applying 
to  any  other  body  of  men  in  your  Majesty’s 
service,  we  would  recommend  that,  at  such 
times  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  experiments 
respecting  the  best  and  strongest  forms  of  cast 
and  wrought-iron  beams  and  columns  should 
be  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, at  your  Majesty’s  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  considered  expedient, 
under  the  control  of  the  Master-General  and 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

We  would  venture  to  anticipate  that  such 
experiments,  so  conducted,  would  be  of  great 
public  importance,  not  only  by  testing  the 
value  of  those  hitherto  made,  but  also  by  lead- 
ing to  highly  beneficial  and  practical  results, 
the  more  beneficial  in  proportion  as  a know- 
ledge of  them  could  be  disseminated  by  pub- 
lications of  a moderate  price,  thus  spreading 
the  needful  information  so  as  to  aid  those  re- 
quiring it,  and  check  those  who  may  wilfully 
neglect,  or  not  be  sufficiently  thoughtful  of  the 
risk  of  human  life.” 

The  hinderance  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
wrought-iron  beams  of  sufficient  size,  is  the 
expense  of  the  works  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction. The  demand  at  this  moment  is  not 
sufficient  to  induce  individuals  to  risk  the  large 
capital  that  would  be  required  for  such  an 
undertaking;  and  unless  the  government  lend 
their  aid,  it  may  be  a long  time  before  any 
thing  is  done  in  this  behalf. 

* See  VoL  III,  p.  877  and  p.  289. 
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Mr.  Cubitt,  in  a postscript  to  the  report 
alluded  to,  dwelt  on  this  at  some  length,  and 
was  quoted  by  us  at  the  time.  He  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  government,  the  expe- 
diency of  devoting  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  to  this 
purpose,  and  proposed  that  premiums  should 
be  offered  for  the  best  and  strongest  rolled 
iron  beams,  calculated  for  the  use  of  floors,  to 
sustain  a load  not  under  twenty-five  tons,  with 
bearings  not  less  than  24  feet  apart.  We 
would  strongly  urge  this  very  important  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  men  in  power.  We 
are  far  from  desiring  to  be  alarmists,  but  we 
only  express  what  we  have  often  felt  (long  be- 
fore the  fall  of  this  bridge  on  the  Chester  Rail- 
way), when  we  say,  that  there  are  many  struc- 
tures wherein  the  cast-iron  employed  is  the 
germ  of  a disaster,  and  that  the  stability  of 
such  during  even  several  years  is  no  assurance 
against  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  instan- 
taneous and  terrible. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Charles  Fowler, 
V.  P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Clayton  forwarded 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  the  round  church  in 
Ludlow  Castle,  and  various  other  presents  were 
announced.  The  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  pre- 
senting a copy  of  Mr.  Phillips’  appeal  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  made 
some  observations  on  the  works,  and  on  the 
growing  desire  felt  by  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  to  see  our  fine  old  churches  restored. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  presented  a copy  of  a 
work  by  the  Chev.  Canina,  on  the  structures 
of  a part  of  Italy,  from  the  Dowager  Queen 
of  Sardinia  ; and  from  Canina  himself,  a 
copy  of  his  work  on  Rome,  in  the  Christian 
times.  M.  Caesar  Daly  forwarded  a number 
of  parts  of  the  Revue  Generale  de  V Architec- 
ture; and  Mr.  Allason,  his  work  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Pola,  Stanhope's  Travels,  and  a 
paper  from  the  Quarterly , establishing  Mr. 
Allason’s  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  entasis 
in  Greek  columns. 

Mr.  Brown  exhibited  a very  curious  marble 
panel  found  in  Pompeii,  which  was  beautifully 
sculptured  on  both  sides.  Some  persons  had 
thought  that  such  decorative  panels  were  hung 
up  between  columns,  during  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  but  Mr.  Brown  considered  it  had 
been  used  to  fill  a window  opening  ; and  that 
it  had  turned  on  a pivot,  top  and  bottom.  The 
heads  carved  upon  it  shewed  very  high  art. 

A cast  of  a bust  in  zinc,  by  a process  recently 
discovered  in  Paris,  was  exhibited.  The  ap- 
pearance of  bronze  was  given  to  it,  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  very  cheap. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  then  read  an  account  of  the 
Palaces  of  Blois  and  Chambord,  which  will  be 
found  at  length  in  our  present  number,  and  exhi- 
bited a variety  of  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  Renaissance  style  of  art  from  those  build- 
ings. 

In  the  course  of  a long  discussion  which 
ensued  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  Professor 
Donaldson  observed  that  we  had  few  works  of 
the  Renaissance  in  England  to  compare  with 
those  in  France.  There  were  two  or  three  at 
Cambridge,  of  which  the  details  were  very 
good.  At  Blois,  while  the  details  were  classic, 
the  pervading  sentiment  was  Gothic.  To  study 
works  of  this  character,  wherein  there  was 
much  fancy  and  imagination,  architects  must 
go  to  France.  The  severe  style  of  art  was 
losing  ground  in  England,  and  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  that  of  the  Renaissance 
would  be  more  practised  here  than  it  had  been. 
He  could  not  conclude  without,  remarking  how 
ably  Mr.  Crace,  to  whom  they  owed  the  paper 
of  the  evening,  had  carried  out  the  views  of 
Mr.  Barry  at  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  I’Anson  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  we 
had  no  specimens  of  the  Renaissance  compar- 
able with  those  of  France.  The  screen  in 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  occurred 
to  him  as  one  of  the  few  good  examples.  If 
we  recalled  the  history  of  the  countries,  the 
reason  of  the  difference  was  obvious.  France, 
always  fondof  war, invaded  Italy, andFrancis  I. 
brought  thence  Italian  artists  and  a love  of  art. 
The  Gothic  of  France  of  the  period  preceding 
the  Renaissance,  and  practised  contempo- 


raneously with  the  style  of  the  latter,  was 
better  than  ours  of  the  same  period.  For  the 
great  beauty  of  the  ornaments  and  details  in 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  France  was  indebted 
to  the  cinque- centists  of  Italy.  The  Renais- 
sance was  now  and  had  been  for  some  time 
the  prevailing  taste  of  Paris. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  remarked  that 
there  were  some  good  decorations  at  Thorn- 
bury,  which  might  stand  fairly  by  the  side  of 
those  at  Blois.  The  desolation  of  Chambord 
had  been  mentioned  : it  was  worth  stating  that 
one  fragment  of  art  there  had  been  preserved. 
This  was,  the  side-board  of  the  founder.  The 
last  use  made  of  it  was  for  the  embalming  the 
body  of  Marshal  Saxe!  It  was  of  stone,  and 
had  escaped  destruction  through  its  worthless- 
ness. The  Dean  then  made  some  observations, 
incidentally,  on  the  use  of  the  lias  stone : seve- 
ral old  towers  near  Bristol  were  constructed 
of  it,  and  had  lasted  well.  He  thought  it  de- 
sirable the  quarries  should  be  again  looked  to. 
There  were  other  stones,  too,  which  might  be 
made  available,  being  more  durable  than  the 
Bath  oolite.  Several  of  the  Bath  stone  bridges 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  were  already 
scaling  and  splitting. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
new  materials,  opened  to  us  by  tbe  gigantic 
works  of  railroad  companies,  should  be  tested 
and  made  available. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  BLOIS 

AND  PALACE  OF  CHAMBORD,  FRANCE. 

ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  DECORATIONS. 

Having  been  much  interested  during  an 
excursion  made  to  Touraine,  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  by  visits  to  Blois,  Chambord, 
Chenouceaux,  Amboise,  and  other  monuments 
of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  which 
abound  in  that  district  of  France,  I am  induced 
to  lay  before  you  a description  of  what  I saw  at 
the  two  former  of  those  places,  Blois  and 
Chambord. 

The  town  of  Blois,  on  the  river  Loire,  is  of 
very  considerable  antiquity,  and  contains  many 
objects  highly  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
mediaeval  art.  It  lies  between  two  hills,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  on  the  other  the 
palace  or  castle. 

The  Castle  of  Blois  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  a Roman  camp.  Mention  is  made 
of  it  in  history  about  the  ninth  century.  Ido 
not  attempt  to  detail  to  you  its  various  posses- 
sors, but  merely  observe,  that  in  the  year  1292 
it  first  came  to  the  De  Chatillons,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  built  parts  of  the  castle. 
Froissart,  who  was  chaplain  to  Guy  de  Chatil- 
!on,  Count  de  Blois,  says,  that  it  was  “grand 
and  strong,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
France.”  By  this  Count  Guy  it  was  sold,  as 
indignantly  mentioned  by  Froissart,  to  Louis 
d’Orleans,  biother  to  King  Charles  VI.,  who 
took  possession  in  1397-  The  Orleans  re- 
tained the  property  till  their  descendant  be- 
came King  of  France  under  the  title  of 
Louis  XII. ; it  then  remained  crown  property 
till  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  it  on  his  brother, 
Gaston  d’Orleans,  at  whoso  death  it  seems  to 
have  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution to  have  become  public  property.  Viewed 
as  you  ascend  from  the  town,  the  castle  appears 
rising  from  a mass  of  rock,  on  which  is  an  im- 
posing base  of  solid  masonry,  giving  the  idea 
of  a fortress  of  considerable  strength.  Passing 
the  west  front  of  the  building,  you  arrive  at  the 
Place  des  Jesuites,  when  the  eye  is  struck  with 
the  magnificent  north  front  of  the  quarter 
erected  by  Francis  I.  This  front  is  entirely  of 
stone  ; partly  in  two  and  partly  in  three  stories. 
The  windows  are  in  arched  recesses,  relieved 
with  deep  colouring,  producing  a rich  and 
powerful  effect;  between  the  windows  are  pilas- 
ters, and  where  these  are  double  they  are 
separated  by  niches  and  deep  recesses.  Pic- 
turesque bays  also  project  in  various  parts  of 
this  fa9ade.  A large  circular  tower  marks  the 
old  tour  des  oubliettes , or  the  donjon,  considered 
one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  building.  The 
roof  is  separated  from  the  entablature  by  a 
series  of  columns,  thus  forming  an  open  gallery', 
and  from  the  pedestals  of  these  columns  pro- 
ject tremendous  gargels.  To  my  mind  the 
effect  of  this  front  is  truly  beautiful,  and  a 
successful  example  of  the  introduction  of 
colour  to  architectural  exterior.  Part  of  the 
building  was  erected  by  the  architect  Mansard, 
by  direction  of  Gaston  d’Orleans,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.,  in  a style  of  art  seen  to  great 


disadvantage  beside  the  beautiful  front  I have 
attempted  to  describe. 

Leaving  the  Place,  we  approach  the 
east  front  of  the  exterior,  constructed  bv 
Louis  XII.  It  is  of  brick,  with  orna- 
mental stone  dressings.  I regret  not  being 
able  to  shew  a view  of  this  front,  which  is 
very  picturesque,  I sketched  one  window, 
and  also — what  is  the  principal  object — the 
canopied  recess  that  formerly  contained  the 
equestrian  statue  of  King  Louis  XII.  This 
recess,  surmounted  by  its  canopy,  is  of  stone 
beautifully  wrought.  I have  ventured  to  re- 
store, in  the  drawing,  the  colouring  to  the 
back-ground,  powdered  with  gold  Jleurs-de-lis, 
and  to  replace  the  statue  as  it  existed  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  from  a drawing  in  a manu- 
script byFelibien.  On  the  fascia  under  the 
statue  was  formerly  placed  an  inscription,  in 
Latin,  which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

“ Where  by  the  grace  of  God  Louis  was  born, 

Here  also,  with  a noble  hand,  he  assumed  the 
royal  sceptre. 

Happy  the  day  which  announced  the  coming 
of  so  great  a monarch. 

France  could  not  have  found  a king  more  wor- 
thy of  her.” 

That  statue  and  the  inscription  are  alike 
removed,  and  on  the  same  fascia  is  now  writ- 
ten “ Caserne  d’Infanterie.”  The  palace  of 
Louis  XII.  “ the  father  of  his  people,”  is  now 
a barrack. 

Under  this  canopy  is  an  archway,  forming 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  interior  court 
of  the  palace.  This  court  consists  of  an  irre- 
gular square,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  in  as 
many  styles  of  architecture.  On  the  south, 
the  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century;  on  the 
east,  the  elaborately  ornamented  Gothic  of 
Louis  XII.;  on  the  north,  the  elegant  renais- 
sance of  Francis  I.;  and  on  the  west,  the 
Franco-Italian  style  of  Mansard:  all  these, 
full  of  irregularities,  produce  an  ensemble  pic- 
turesque and  charming  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
most  interesting  to  the  lover  of  art. 

The  south  side  of  the  building,  looking  to- 
wards the  interior  court,  was  altered  and 
partly  rebuilt  by  the  old  Dukes  of  Orleans.  It 
is  of  an  unpretending  style  of  domestic  Gothic, 
the  outer  walls  being  of  brick,  the  windows 
and  dressings  of  stone.  In  this  quarter,  in 
addition  to  various  apartments,  is  the  old 
chapel  of  St.  Calais,  which  dates  from  a much 
earlier  period ; a view  of  it  can  be  seen  in 
Androuet  Ducerceau. 

The  east  side  of  the  court  is  the  building 
erected  by  Louis  XII. ; it  is  of  red  brick,  with 
window  dressings,  string  courses,  and  en- 
richments of  stone  richly  carved;  above,  rises 
a high  roof  formerly  crested  with  gilt  metal- 
work, from  which  project  dormers  in  stone  of 
beautiful  tracery,  the  whole  resting  in  front  on 
a colonnade,  forming  a sort  of  cloister;  the 
stone  pillars  being  diapered  with  trellis  work, 
in  which  were  iovmar\y jleurs-de-lis  and  ermines. 
This  quarter  contains  the  apartments  occupied 
by  King  Louis  XII.,  which,  though  now  under 
one  universal  coat  of  whitewash  and  all  in 
the  occupation  of  soldiers,  were  formerly  fitted 
up  with  regal  splendour. 

Here,  in  the  year  1501,  King  Louis  XII. 
received  in  this  building  the  Archduke  Phillip 
of  Austria,  and  a chronicler  of  the  period  gives 
a most  complete  and  interesting  description  of 
the  palace  as  it  then  appeared.  The  east 
front  was  then  just  finished,  its  network  of 
stone  shewn  in  all  its  brilliant  freshness  on 
its  bright  brick  ground ; the  carvings  were 
seen  in  all  their  perfection  ; a profusion  of 
Jleurs-de-lis  and  ermines,  sculptured  or  painted, 
were  spread  over  the  building;  gold,  purple, 
and  azure  dazzled  the  eye  in  every  direction, 
even  up  to  the  roof,  whose  crestings  and  en- 
richments were  also  gilt ; over  every  door  was 
seen  the  royal  badge  of  the  porcupine  spread- 
ing out  its  quills,  and  over  the  entrance  arch- 
way was  the  splendid  statute  of  the  king  him- 
self, young  and  handsome,  noble  and  full  of 
grace,  as  he  then  was. 

Nor  was  the  interior  less  magnificently  deco- 
rated : rich  tapestries,  wrought  in  figures  or 
flowers,  or  ornaments,  furnished  the  walls; 
over  the  floors  were  spread  thick  carpets.  The 
chimney-pieces  were  blazoned  with  heraldic 
shields,  paintings,  and  devices  ; the  joists  of  the 
ceilings  (for  they  were  unplastered  then) 
glittered  with  gilding  and  elegant  decoration  ; 
furniture,  carved  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
finish ; beds,  covered  in  the  richest  stuffs, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  in  silks  of  all  colours 
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— these  ornamented  the  apartments.  And  as  if 
to  recall  the  salutary  thought  of  death,  iu  the 
midst  of  all  that  was  gay  and  joyful  there  was 
painted,  as  was  usual  then,  the  celebrated 
dance,  Macabre,  on  the  walls  under  the  piazza 
or  colonnade. 

The  king  was  proud  of  his  palace,  and  right 
royally  did  he  receive  his  visitors.  Our 
chronicler,  after  describing  with  much  interes- 
ing  detail  the  procession  by  torchlight,  the  re- 
ception of  the  archduke  and  duchess,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  introduction  to  the  king  and 
queen,  continues  his  description  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace. 

“The  Grand  Hall,  by  which  the  archduke 
and  duchess  entered,  was  of  great  size,  and 
hung  with  a tapestry  of  tbe  Destruction  of 
Troy;  and  in  the  like  manner  also  a chapel  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  The  room  where  the  king 
dined,  and  where  the  archduchess  was,  was 
hung  with  a tapestry  of  a battle.  Over 
the  chimney  was  a grand  mantle  of  cloth 
of  gold,  craped  very  rich.  The  chamber  of 
young  Madame  Claude  was  next  to  tbe  king’s, 
and  was  hung  with  a tapestry  of  pastorals,  all 
small,  with  inscriptions,  which  was  very  fine. 
Afterwards  came  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
hung  with  a tapestry  of  strange  beasts  and 
birds,  with  figures  from  foreign  countries  ; and 
in  said  room  was  a bed,  all  dressed  out  with 
cloth  of  gold,  craped  very  rich  ; and  above  the 
bed  a canopy  of  crimson  damask.  In  the 
lodgings  of  the  archduke  there  was  a gallery, 
hung  with  tapestry  of  the  deeds  of  the  Tro- 
jans ; after  that  a grand  chamber,  hung  with 
tapestry  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  a mantle  over  the  chimney,  of  cloth  of 
gold,  craped.  From  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
hung  two  chandeliers,  marvellously  large,  of 
silver,  made  crossways,  for  placing  on  each 
four  flambeaux,  which  chandeliers  hung  by 
great  chains  of  silver.  At  the  end  of  this  room 
was  the  chamber  of  the  archduchess,  where  the 
said  lady  and  gentleman  slept,  which  was  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  wove  with  black  and  red. 
Here  were  two  beds,  of  which  the  one  in  which 
they  slept  was  of  stuff  embroidered  in  gold,  and 
curtains  of  the  same,  lined  with  white  damask  : 
and  above  this  bed  was  a canopy,  the  top  of 
cloth  of  gold,  the  curtains  of  taftetty,  yellow  and 
red. 

The  other  bed  was  furnished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  each  were  coverlets  of  cloth 
of  gold,  and  inside  them  sheets  of  linen  from 
Holland.  All  around  the  beds,  and  on  the 
buffet  were  carpets  of  cloth  of  gold.  In  the 
corner  by  the  bed  was  a gilt  chair,  admirably 
wrought  by  Italians,  of  which  the  seat,  &c. 
was  covered  with -cloth  of  gold,  fringed  all 
round  with  fringes  of  gold  and  silver.  Before 
the  chimney  was  another  chair,  also  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  there  was  carpet  of 
the  same  stuff  under  it ; also,  there  were  many 
rich  cushions  in  the  room  to  sit  upon.” 

And  thus  goes  on  our  chronicler,  describing 
every  room  : one  hung  with  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  with  K’s  and  A’s,  crowned  ; ano- 
ther with  crimson  embroidered  with  cords  and 
the  arms  of  Burgundy  ; another  with  brocade, 
yellow  and  grey,  powdered  with  S’s  in  black 
velvet ; another  with  crimson  satin  embroi- 
dered in  flames  of  fire,  and  at  the  angles  and 
in  the  centre  were  lions  in  wreaths,  entirely 
covered  in  pearls,  and  which  were  mighty  rich 
to  see,  and  cost  40  to  50,000  ducats.  And  the 
chronicler  further  takes  care  to  remark,  that 
all  the  said  stuffs  and  tapestries  were  as  fresh 
and  good  as  new,  and  that  the  floors  of  all  the 
rooms  were  covered  with  carpets  of  velvet,  so 
that  nothing  of  the  floors  was  seen. 

Thus  was  furnished  this  palace  of  a king  of 
France  at  a time  contemporary  with  the  reign 
of  our  Henry  VII. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  front  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  formiug  part  of  the  work  erected 
by  him,  is  a square  tower  of  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  a staircase  of  consider- 
able elegance.  The  stairs  radiate  round  a 
centre  shaft,  which  is  formed  of  clustering  co- 
lumns terminating  in  a crown  at  top,  from 
which  rises  a vaulted  ceiling.  . Though  the 
construction  and  many  of  the  details  are 
Gothic,  yet  some  of  the  ornaments  partake  of 
an  Italian  character. 

From  this  staircase  we  pass  to  the  part  of 
the  palace  the  most  historically  famous,  the 
ancient  Salle  des  Etats,  a large  building,  of 
somewhat  plain  appearance,  dating  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  although  several  alterations 
of  a later  period  have  been  made  to  its  windows,  j 


See.  In  this  spacious  hall  the  three  estates  of 
the  kingdom  used  formerly  to  assemble.  It 
has  a rude  and  bare  appearance ; down  the 
centre  range  a series  of  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  columns  supporting  the  roof,  and  dividing 
the  ceiling  into  two  parts,  which  are  arched, 
and  simply  covered  with  flat  boards.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  states  were  summoned 
to  meet  here  ; and  it  was  during  their  assembly 
that  the  powerful  Due  de  Guise  was  murdered 
in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  The 
hall  was  then  richly  ornamented  ; the  walls 
were  hung  with  splendid  tapestry,  worked  in 
figures,  relieved  with  gold ; the  columns 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  powdered  with  gold 
fleurs-de-lis  ; and  the  ceiling  was  also  covered 
with  tapestry.  A platform  was  raised  nearly 
in  the  centre,  behind  one  of  the  arches,  on 
which  was  placed  the  throne  of  the  king,  all 
being  covered  with  purple  velvet,  powdered 
with  gold  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  this,  and  on  the 
steps  to  it,  were  seats  for  the  blood  royal  ; be- 
hind stood  the  archers  of  the  guard  ; in  front, 
and  on  either  side,  were  the  three  estates,  and 
in  galleries  at  the  end  were  seats  for  ladies; — 
the  common  people  were  also  allowed  to  enter 
within  certain  barriers.  The  king  descended 
from  his  apartments  into  the  hall  by  wooden 
stairs  at  the  end,  but  which  stairs  are  now  re- 
moved. 

Adjoining  the  ancient  Salle  des  Elats,  and 
forming  the  northern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
that  quarter  of  the  palace  erected  by  Francis  I. 
This  front,  by  the  elegance  of  its  proportions, 
the  beauty  of  its  details,  and  the  grandeur  of 
its  effect,  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  feature 
in  the  whole  building,  and  a most  tasteful 
specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  exterior  front,  towards  the  Place 
des  Jesuit es,  I have  already  described  ; this,  to- 
wards the  interior  court,  is  altogether  different : 
here  we  have  more  elaborate  decoration  and 
greater  delicacy  of  finish.  It  is  entirely  of 
stone,  and  composed  of  two  principal  floors, 
decorated  by  pilasters  aud  panellings;  round 
the  windows  are  interlaced  enrichments,  and 
the  reveals  are  panelled,  and  were,  I suspect, 
formerly  relieved  with  colour.  Above  is  an 
entablature  of  considerable  richness  and  beau- 
tiful effect.  Its  modillions  project  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  above  them  is  a kind  of  machicola- 
tion, containing  shell  enrichments  in  its  re- 
cesses; over  this  rises  an  ornamental  balus- 
trade, formed  of  the  letters  F and  C,  for  the 
initials  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France. 
From  the  roof  project  dormer  windows  of 
graceful  outline;  and  even  the  chimney-shafts 
are  enriched,  and  by  no  means  unworthy  of  re- 
mark. The  roof  itself  was  formerly  crested 
with  an  ornament  composed  of  fleurs-de-lis, 
gilded.  Below  was  formerly  a colonnade  sup- 
porting a gallery, as  giveuby  Ducerceau,  which, 
although  now  removed,  is  about  to  be  restored. 
But  the  principal  object  in  this  front,  and 
which  gives  a charm  to  the  whole,  is  the  grand 
open  staircase,  situate  about  the  centre  of  the 
fayade,  and  projecting  in  front  of  it.  This  has 
lately  been  restored,  and  now  shines  forth  in 
the  full  beauty  of  all  its  delicate  and  tasteful 
workmanship.  The  balustrades  are  formed  of 
open'  carvings  of  foliage  and  the  crawling 
salamander.  Niches  of  most  elaborate  detail 
and  elegant  arabesques  adorn  the  shafts  of  the 
pilasters;  twining  foliage  is  sculptured  round 
tbe  mouldings  of  the  window  openings; — in 
every  part  does  ornament  seem  to  clothe  this 
magnificent  work  of  art  like  the  delicate  foliage  j 
and  clinging  tend)  its  of  the  ivy  clustering  round 
a tree,  yet  nowhere  does  it  superabound  or  ap- 
pear misplaced. 

The  interior  of  this  staircase  is  also  orna- 
mented with  carved  niches  and  enrichments  ; 
mounting  its  steps,  we  enter  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor,  being  those  formerly 
occupied  by  Queen  Catherine  de  Medici.  The 
first  is  called  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  or  guard 
chamber,  a room  of  considerable  size.  The 
chimney-piece  of  stone,  though  massive  in 
construction,  is  to  be  noticed  for  the  elegance 
and  richness  of  its  ornaments ; the  stair  door- 
frame is  decorated,  and  has  over  it  the  sala- 
mander in  flames,  the  badge  of  Francis  I. 
The  ceiling  here,  as  in  most  of  the  rooms  in 
this  building,  is  formed  of  beams,  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  floor-joists  of  the  room  above;  the 
effect  of  these,  when  painted,  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing.  I made  a sketch  of  the  decora- 
tions lately  executed  on  this  ceiling,  in  which 
the  initials,  arms,  and  badges  are  mingled,  with 
forcible  contrasts  of  colour ; whether  the  pre- 


cise pattern  is  a restoration  or  not,  I had  no 
means  of  discovering;  but  there  are  many  old 
examples  of  this  mode  of  ornamenting  the 
ceilings  still  remaining  at  Chenouceaux,  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  other  places;  and  in  Venice, 
almost  all  the  older  palaces  have  the  ceilings 
decorated  in  this  way,  with  arabesques  and  in- 
laid ornaments  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  now  bare,  so 
they  are  all,  in  fact  ; nothing  now  remains  of 
the  splendour  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  or  the 
works  of  art  that  delighted  the  mind,  during 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  We  pass  through  a 
multitude  of  rooms,  but  all  are  desolate  alike 
— each  has  suffered  the  distressing  calamity  of 
whitewash — not  a vestige  of  furniture,  not  a 
hanging  remains.  The  chimney-pieces  alone 
attest  the  magnificence  and  beauty  with  which 
the  remainder  must  have  been  ornamented.  I 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  sketching  these, 
which  possess  a rich  fund  of  renaissance  art. 
but  a custodian  abruptly  prohibited  my  making 
further  drawings ; and  I was  thus  prevented 
taking  many  details  in  the  interior  that  might 
have  proved  interesting.  The  state-rooms  seem 
to  have  been  situated  on  this  court-side  of  the 
building;  and  on  the  other,  looking  towards 
the  Place  des  Jesuites,  were  the  large  bed-room 
aud  private  apartments  of  the  queen  ; amongst 
others,  her  cabinet.  In  this  the  walls  are 
covered  by  carved  panelling,  the  details  of 
which  are  executed  with  much  spirit  and 
taste. 

Again  mounting  the  open  staircase,  we 
reach  the  floor  above,  the  disposition  of  the 
rooms  on  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  left.  These  were  the  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  King  Henry  III.  You  enter  first 
the  Sulle  des  Gardes,  which  served  also  as  a 
council  chamber;  from  hence  you  pass  into  the 
king’s  bed-room,  a very  spacious  apartment 
looking  towards  the  Place  des  Jesuites.  Here 
occurred  the  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  the 
celebrated  Due  de  Guise. 

The  cabinet  of  the  king  isjnext  this  chamber; 
it  is  a small  room,  which  still  retains  some 
traces  of  decorations.  On  the  ceiling  are  to  be 
distinguished  slight  remains  of  colouring,  and 
arabesque  ornament  in  fresco  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  linings  of  the  window  recess.  On  the 
left  of  the  bed-chamber  you  enter  a sort  of 
passage  which  leads  to  the  old  Tour  des  Oub- 
liettes or  Donjon,  of  which  so  many  horrors 
are  retailed  ; at  present  nothing  but  bare  walls 
of  considerable  thickness  are  to  be  seen. 

Above  this  second  floor  are  a range  of  rooms 
in  the  roof,  but  these  contain  no  ornamental  or 
interesting  feature  of  any  kind  except  that  a 
most  extensive  view  of  the  adjoining  country 
is  to  be  obtained  from  tbe  open  gallery  outside 
them. 

Of  the  west  front  l have  little  to  say;  it  is 
that  erected  by  Gaston  d’Orleans,  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII.  As  a structure  away  from 
these  middle  age  remains,  it  would  probably 
be  admired,  but  here  it  is  thoroughly  out  of 
place.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a part  of  the 
ancient  chateau  erected  by  the  old  Dukes  of 
Orleans. 

Before  leaving  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  I must 
not  omit  to  call  attention  to  an  old  tower,  used 
subsequently  as  an  observatory  and  astrological 
study  by  Catherine  de  Medici.* 

John  Gregory  Crace. 


The  Britton  Testimonial.  — One  of  a 
series  of  dinners,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  arranged  by  those  gentlemen  who  are 
interesting  themselves  most  in  the  testimonial 
to  our  excellent  old  friend,  Mr.  Britton,  was 
given  at  Long’s  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  evening 
last.  Mr.  Britton  was  there,  and  Mr.  William 
Took,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  Mr. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  Mr.  Grissell,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  William  Jerdan.  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Godwin  were  the  hosts. 
Mr.  Britton  read  a pleasant  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  what  has  become  the  “ Britton  Club;” 
and  “ Literature,”  “ Art,”  the  “ Constructive 
Sciences,”  and  “Friendship,”  were  duly 
honoured  and  responded  to.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  forwarded  a subscription  of  ten 
guineas  to  the  fund,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  tbe  Rev.  Thomas 
Dale,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Sir  Thomas  Dean, 
&c.,  have  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

4 The  account  of  Chambord  next  week 
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ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  council  being  deputed  to  select  a work 
of  art  for  a 150/.  prizeholder,  have  purchased 
Mr.  L.  Haghe’s  fine  work  at  the  New  Water 
Colour  Gallery,  “ Meeting-room  of  the  Brew- 
er’s Corporation  at  Antwerp,”  which,  strange 
to  say,  had  remained  until  this  time  with- 
out a purchaser.  They  have  also  selected 
one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Horlstone’s  works, 
from  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

A beautiful  plate,  by  Bacon,  after  Wehnert, 
“ The  prisoner  of  Gisors,”  has  been  bought  by 
the  council.  A print  of  this,  in  addition  to  the 
illustrated  “Allegro”  and  “ Penseroso,”  will 
be  presented  to  each  subscriber  of  the  current 
year,  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  R.A.,  have  added  their  names  to  the 
list  of  artists  by  M'hom  these  illustrations  will 
be  executed.* 


THE  STATUE  STILL  UPON  THE  ARCH. 

The  further  removal,  last  week,  of  the  scaf- 
folding by  the  side  of  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  alarmed  many  of  our  readers  out  of 
their  propriety,  and  produced  us  a crop  of  vio- 
lent letters  on  the  subject.  Our  former  cor- 
respondent, “ An  Inhabitant  of  May-fair,” 
expresses  the  feelings  of  horror  with  which, on 
returning  to  town  after  a visit  to  the  country, he 
saw  the  statue  still  in  its  place, and  the  means  of 
removal  taken  away.  He  continues,  “ I must 
confess,  however,  notwithstanding  these  feel- 
ings, mixed  with  anger,  at  the  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  Government,  in  not  having  re- 
moved the  statue,  that  a degree  of  satisfaction 
came  over  me,  when  I saw  this  most  absurd 
conjunction  thus  fully  exposed  ; I felt  what  a 
length  of  wordy  warfare  would  have  been 
spared,  had  the  “ whole  hog,”  as  it  is  now, 
been  shewn  at  first.  But,  Sir,  despite  of  this, 
despite  of  the  declared,  decided  opinions  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
o.  very  many  others  of  the  highest  knowledge 
of  art,  and  of  the  Government  itself — in  the 
fa:  e of  all  these,  is  this  obstinate  committee, 
now  actually  taking  away  more  of  the 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  statue,  seeming 
determined,  Hbleiis boleiis , that  this  defacement 
ot  the  metropolis  shall  continue,  in  open  fieri 
sion  of  all  public  taste,  and  id  insolent  defiance 
of  public  opinion.” 

In  the  House  of  Comtnons,  on  Monday,  Mr. 
C.  Berkeley,  who  was  to  have  asked  a question 
relative  to  the  Wellington  statue,  Stated  that 
he  had  received  a communication  from  the 
noble  lord  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  requesting  him  to  postpone  doing 
so.  Would  the  noble  lord  he  aide  to  answer 
the  question  on  Friday  or  Monday  next?  Lord 
J.  Russell  replied,  that  the  bon.  gemleman 
Would  be  aware  that  the  committee  for  ereciing 
the  statue  had  declared,  that  the  effect  could 
not  be  seen  till  the  scaffolding  was  removed. 
The  scaffolding  having  nOw  been  removed  to 
the  extent  they  wished,  he  would  be  ready  to 
answer  the  hon.  gentleman’s  question  on  Fri- 
day or  Monday  next. 

All  London  has  already  answered  the  ques- 
tion pretty  conclusively  ; and,  tor  our  own 
part,  we  thought  that  the  Government  had  done 
so  too. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Francesco  Inghirami — the  noted  Italian 
antiquary,  lately  dead — was  born  at  Vol- 
terra  in  1772,  and  passed  his  first  years  of 
maturiiy  in  the  military  service  of  the  order 
of  Malta.  Returned  to  his  native  place,  it  was 
the  quarries  ot  alubasler  of  that  city,  and  the 
works  made  thereof,  which  first  attracted  his 
notice.  They  occupy  nearly  300  persons,  and 
the  columns,  capitals,  vases,  &e.  made  there, 
are  conveyed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is 
in  eight  different  places  that  the  hills  above 
Volterra  are  opened  for  this  purpose,  which 
whitens  the  houses,  as  those  of  Luttich  are 
blackened  by  other  sorts  of  industry.  Having 
been  thus  directed  towards  art,  Inghirami 
made  a complete  course  of  drawing  at  the 
Academy  of  Florence,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a constant  companion  of  Philip  Hackert, 
and  thus  improved  much  in  landscape  and  other 
painting.  His  acquaintance  with  Lanzi  turned 

* Mi'.  Dominic  Cohiaglii,  of  Pall  Malt  East,  has  just  now  pub- 
lished firo  very  good  lithographs  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 


him  towards  antiquity;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Volterra,  lie  became  librarian  and  director  of 
the  Etruscan  Museum.  About  this  time  (1 810) 
he  published  his  remarks  on  Micali's  splendid 
work,  “ L’ltalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani.” 
This  induced  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  to  which  his 
transfer  to  Florence  was  very  favourable.  For, 
combining  all  his  purposes  in  one  establish- 
ment, he  employed  about  forty  draughtsmen, 
engravers,  &c.,  in  the  old  abbey  of  Fit-sole  (a 
work  of  Brunelleschi),  under  the  name  of 
Poligrafia  Fiesolana.  Here  he  brought  out  : 
“ Mohuinenii.  Etruschi  o di  Etrusco  nmne,”  10 
vols.  4to.,  1820 — 1826.  Then  “ The  Gtflferia 
Homerica,”  3 vols.  8v  o.,  1831 — 1835,  at  which 
Tischbein,  and  subsequently  Scliorn,  co- 
operated. An  entirely  new  vein  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  was  developed  in  I nehirami’s 
“ Etrusco  Museo  Chiusiho,”  2 vols.  4to.,  1833, 
which  represented  and  described  a vefy  rich 
collection  of  the  ruins  of  this  plac£,  distant 
from  the  general  road  of  antiquarian  r<  search. 
Another  work  of  original  stamp  was  his 

“ Pitture  di  vasi  fittili,”  4 vols.,  1835 — 1837, 
in  which  he  intended  to  give  a complete  selec- 
tion of  all  vase  pictures  interesting  for  the 
history  of  art  or  civilization,  or  ancient  mytho- 
logy. II  is  wot  ks  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
town  and  Tuscany  are  many  — as  Su/le  ricerche 
di  Vet  u Ionia,  his  description  of  Fiesole  and 
its  Badia,  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  &e.  The  only 
fruit,  however,  of  an  activity  of  sixty  years’ 
duration,  says  Mr.  Polidori,  was  poverty. — 
[Archivo  storied  /ta/iano.] 

The  Facing  of  the  Champs  Elistes  and  of 
the  Avenues  des  Involides. — The  great  avenue 
of  the  Champs  Elisees  is  to  be  provided  with 
a substantial,  uniform  macadamising  instead  of 
the  present  pavement,  which  is  to  be  transected 
by  bitumen  foot  paihs  for  the  easier  crossing 
of  prometjaders1.  There  are  also  behind  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  several  large  avenue# 
planted  with  trees,  suCfi  as  A.  de  Vilars,  Saxe, 
&e.,  which  are  to  tie  included  in  this  plan. 
All  these  well-aired  places  will  increase  in  im- 
portance and  value  by  the  present  Ameliora- 
tion. 

The  Eglise  of  fit.  Denis — will  receive  an 
additional  ornament  in  two  niched,  which 
formed  part  of  the  front  Of  the  old  church 
near  the  Caserne  des  Cdlestineai,  now  demo- 
fishing.  They  contain  the  statues  of  Charles  V. 
arid  Queen  Jeanne  de  Botirhort,  and  have 
been  presented  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  works. 

Covered  Street  Arcades  at  Paris. — A huge 
company,  with  a capital  of  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  has  just  been  formed,  for  Constructing 
a series  of  passages  couverts  from  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Denis  to  the  Place  du  Chatelet.  The 
company  to  be  called  C.  des  Guleries  da  Com- 
merce. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berlin. — 
As  the  procedures  of  this  hotly  turn  out  Satis- 
factorily both  to  themselves  and  Government, 
plans  tor  the  erection  of  a permanent  locale 
have  been  of  late  canvassed.  The  meeting  of 
the  representai i ves  of  a nation  within  the  pte- 
cincts  of  a royal  residence  might  have  done 
very  well  in  the  middle  ages,  hut  is  quite  in- 
congruous now — even  considering  the  mere 
rooms  required  for  the  diverse  committees,  the 
spaces  for  the  library,  and  the  piling  and  classi- 
fying of  documents  and  records.  As  Berlin 
has  ( under  Schinkel)  grown  up  rather  in  a 
classic  style  of  architecture,  the  same  was,  at 
first,  thought  of  for  the  projected  new  houses. 
But  the  s.iying  of  Goethe,  that  “ columns  and 
windows  will  never  agree,”  seems  to  be  thrown 
in  the  scale — and  thus  it  may  he,  that  the  new 
Houses  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames  nifty  serve 
as  a model  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Prussia. 

Art  Union  of  Bonn.  — Since  the  great  Dus- 
seldorf  Gallery  had  been  abducted  to  Munich, 
the  Nether-i bine  was  deficient  in  any  larger 
collection  of  pictures.  Still  a great  many  art- 
works had  remained  behind  from  the  time  of 
the  art-friendly  electors,  as  well  as  the  medie- 
val art-bloom  of  Cologne  and  Westphalia.  On 
this  account  a society  has  been  formed  at 
Bonn  to  start  an  exhibition.  The  committee 
have  invited  many  art-friends  with  the  best 
success,  where  a number  of  paintings,  most 
interesting  for  the  history  of  art — even  some 
Italian  and  Spanish  woiks  — have  been  found. 
Thus  a room  of  armoury,  also  one  for  eng  rav- 
ings, and  another  for  modern  paintings,  will  be 
arranged  ; for  which  latter  object  the  Dussel- 


dorf  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  granted 
an  exemption  from  freight.  The  exhibition 
will  take  place  in  the  progressing  building  of 
the  Hospital. 

Artesian  IVells  at  Venice. — As  the  first  well 
of  the  kind  bored  on  Campo  St.  Paolo  has 
yielded  satisfactory  results,  another  has  been 
made,  of  late,  on  the  same  locality.  At  a 
depth  of  60  metres,  strata  of  grit  were  attained, 
which  being  perforated,  yielded  an  abundant 
stream  of  water.  The  column  rises  eight  teet 
above  ground,  and  yields  every  minute  160 
litres  of  water.  It  created  a thorough  asto- 
nishment wiih  the  assembled  multitude,  that 
the  stream  of  water,  being  brought,  in  contact 
with  a flame,  burnt  in  a most  vivid  manner, 
which  is  produced  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  it  contains.  This  gas,  which  is  often  a con- 
comitant of  artesian  springs,  has  been  used 
for  ages  past  as  a means  of  lighting  coal-mines 
in  China,  where  it  astonished  some  of  the 
French  missionaries,  evert  before  the  intro- 
duction of  gas-lig hting  in  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  question,  whether  such 
hydrogenized  water  as  that  of  Venice  will  turn 
out  potable. 

Grund  Viaduct  over  the  Garonne,  at  Bor- 
deaux.— This  extensive  plan  had  Occupied,  for 
some  time,  the  study  of  -a  commission  nautique, 
instituted  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  public 
works.  Tin-  commission  have  decided  on 
the  execution  of  this  great  stiucture, 
by  the  means  of  which  the  Paris  Rail- 
way will  puss  the  Garonne,  near  Paludate, 
where  a great  terminus  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
combined  three  lines  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
Cette.  The  commission  have  formed  a plan, 
which  will  neither  influence  the  regime  of  the 
stream,  nor  encroach  on  the  interests  of  navi- 
gation. The  viaduct  will  be  at  a distance  of 
1,000  metres  from  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux.  The 
length  of  the  span  for  crossing  the  main  of  the 
river  to  be  600  metres  ; but  this  length  will  have 
to  be  roach  extended  on  both  sides,  where  the 
floodirig9  of  the  stn  am  take  place,  and  would 
irtfefrupt  the  communication  with  the  lines. 
This  work  will  be  one  of  great  difficulties,  on 
account  of  the  driving  of  the  piles,  us  there  is 
Op  Solrd  ground  but  at  the  depth  of  17  metres 
under  the  middle  height  of  the  river.  The 
expense  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  francs. 
[The  French  press  begin  already  to  grumble 
at  the  injudicious  planning  of  So  many  costly 
Work#,  surpassing  the  financial  capabilities  of 
the  land.} 

The  great  European  Railway  Festival. — A 
German  journal  proposes  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  of  a novel  Character.  It  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  completion  of  “ the  great  Euro- 
pean lines,"  as  that  f om  Berlin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg; St.  Petersburg  to  Moskow  and  Odessa  ; 
Beilin  to  Vienna  ; V lertna  to  Triest ; Palis  to 
Mai seilles.  Simultaneous  trains  are  thus  pro- 
posed t>i  start  from  all  the  maritime  termini 
on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Black  Sea,  arid  to  centre  in  some  city 
to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  where  this  con- 
verging and  combination  of  man’s  traffic  and 
industry  (an  emblem  of  (heir  social  and  poli- 
tical brotherhood)  ought  to  be  solemnised  hy 
appropri  ite  popular  and  state  festivals.  Our 
cotemporary  thinks,  that  the  distance  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Marseilles  (about  l,2dUmiles) 
can  be  safely  done  in  thfee  d-  vs. 

Improvements  in  China.—  [From  the  Peking 
Gazette.]—  The  pavmg  of  this  metropolis  has 
been  hirhertoSobu'd.that  after  rain,  horses  waded 
up  to  their  hips  in  mud,  even  in  the  principal 
streets.  The  means  with  which  this  improvement 
is  to  be  effected  are  most  characteristic,  and 
worthy  of  notice.  China  was,  at  former  times, 
so  overburi hened  with  specie,  that  whole  cases 
of  gold  a!nd  silver  ingots  wete  sunk  in  the 
canal  of  Mukden  as  a reserve  tor  future 
emergencies.  In  the  present  case,  the  Emperor 
Orders  that  some  capital  (lying  idle)  should 
be  pluced  on  interest,  to  be  employed  in  the 
paving  of  Peking,  the  improvement  of  the 
Imperial  Canal,  &c. 


New  Works  in  Egypt. — Mougel  Bey,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Nile  barrage,  has  12,000 
men  day  and  night  driving  piles  with  i be  steam 
pile  driving  machines  recently  got  from  Eng- 
land, and  which;  with  other  machinery  from 
France,  aDo  in  use,  are  valued  at  14,UOO/.  ster- 
ling. A project  has  just  been  s.t  on  foot  at 
Alexandria  to  erect  a building,  to  comprised 
theatre,  exchange,  and  cassino. 
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GOTHIC  STONE  CHIMNEY  PIECE. 

IN  THE  GUARD  CHAMBER  01'  THE  ANCIENT  PALACE  OF  THE 
DUKES  OF  BURGUNDY,  AT  DIJON  IN  FRANCE. 

The  palace  at  Dijon  was  erected  by  Philip 
the  Good,  at  a time  when  the  latest  French 
Gothic,  or  Flamboyant,  was  beginning;  to  be 
debased  by  an  admixture  of  Italian  detail.  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner  terms  the  style  thus  formed, 
“Burgundian:”  it  was  wholly  employed  in 
domestic  buildings  ; “ no  distinct  examples  of 
it  can  be  dated  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Good,  and  buildings  bearing  its  character- 
istics are  found  in  all  the  stales  which  were 
under  his  authority  ” (Britton).  The  fire- 
place illustrated,  appears  not  a very  pure 
specimen  of  any  distinct  style;  it  has  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  earlier  French  Gothic  or 
Rayonnant.  The  flat  arch,  the  cavetto  of  the 
arch  filled  with  running  foliage,  and  the  deco- 
rated niches . on  each  side,  are  of  the  Flam- 
boyant character.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  Italian  detail  at  all  in  it.  The  date  is  pro- 
bably the  latter  end  of  the  15th  century.  Fire- 
places of  the  Gothic  period  generally  projected 
considerably  into  the  room,  having  the  upper 
portion  of  a pyramidal  form  to  convey  the 
flue  into  the  wall.  The,  decorated  stone-work 
in  the  French  example  conceals  this  con- 
trivance effectually,  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  elegant  specimen  remaining.  There 
are  several  ancient  Gothic  fire-places  with  the 
pyramidal  upper  part  existing,  in  this  country, 
but  they  are  all  undecorated.  In  France,  a 
small  concealed  place  or  chamber  was  often 
constructed  behind  the  fire-place.  The 


Duchess  De  Berry  and  her  attendants  were 
captured  in  one  of  these  hiding-places,  having 
crowded  more  into  it  than  the  space  was  in- 
tended to  hold,  and  the  soldiers  having  made 
a large  fire  in  front  of  them. 

The  view  given  is  made  from  materials  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Design, 
Somerset  House.  C.  J.  Richardson. 


GEOMETRY  OF  THE  SQUARE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tn  our  last  volume  we  inserted  several  papers 
of  a useful  nature  on  the  “ Conversion  of 
Areas,”  with  the  solution  of  one  or  two  pro- 
blems allied  to  the  same  principle,  intended  to 
illustrate  its  utility  in  practical  constructions. 
We  have  since  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these 
papers  in  consequence  of  inquiries  from  several 
of  our  correspondents  ; we  therefore  feel  in- 
clined to  consider  the  subject  somewhat  more 
at  large;  but  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following 
exposition  of  the  motives  which  have  induced 
us  to  resume  the  inquiry. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  inculcate  the 
universal  employment  of  the  scale  and  com- 
passes in  the  solution  of  geometrical  and  me- 
chanical problems,  and  thereby  to  avoid  the 
tedium  and  prolixity  which  generally  attend 
the  necessary  operations  when  performed  by 
numbers.  The  great  aversion  which  practical 
men  in  general  have  ever  evinced  for  long 
and  prolix  numerical  calculations  is  very  well 
known,  and  in  consequence  of  this  aversion, 


it  frequently  happens,  that  in  cases  of  very 
great  importance,  and  where  the  most  delicate 
results  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  efficiency  and  safety,  no  calculation 
whatever  is  made,  every  thing  being  per- 
formed at  random,  or  at  best  by  a rude  and 
imperfect  imitation  of  works  already  executed, 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  cases 
in  hand  ; and  thus  it  is,  that  so  many  failures 
occur  in  works,  which,  to  appearance,  are 
perfectly  safe  ; whereas  with  a little  attention 
to  the  requisite  theoretical  maxims,  every  con- 
tingency mightbe  averted  and  perfect  efficiency 
and  safety  readily  ensured. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that 
practical  men  should  be  expert  calculators,  a 
qualification  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
very  few  of  them  possess  ; for  by  a dextrous 
use  of  the  scale  and  compasses,  all  the  neces- 
sary operations  can  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  to  a degree  of  accuracy 
more  than  sufficient  for  every  practical  under- 
taking. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  operator 
should  be  an  expert  geometer,  for  nothing  is 
requisite  beyond  a knowledge  of  a few  of 
the  very  simplest  practical  problems,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  work  on  common  mensu- 
ration. 

The  grand  mystery  of  the  subject  lies  in 
reducing  figures,  of  whatever  form,  to  one  uni- 
versal standard,  thereby  rendering  the  mensu- 
ration and  comparison  of  different  figures  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease,  and  thus  avoid- 
ing all  tedious  investigations,  and  all  long  and 
elaborate  numerical  operations. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  method,  the  ultimate 
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process  is  the  same  in  every  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  original  form  of  the  figures  pro- 
posed ; for  by  terminating  the  process  of  con- 
version in  a square,  the  result  is  always  ob- 
tained by  the  simple  multiplication  of  two 
quantities,  or  factors,  which  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

Land-surveyors  havelongbeen  in  the  habit  of 
reducing  their  figuresto  a triangle  ; this  is,  in- 
deed, a very  convenient  process  for  the  purpose  of 
calculation  merely  ; but  it  is  not  at  all  adapted 
for  a criterion  or  standard  of  comparison,  be- 
cause the  triangle  is  a figure  of  which  the  mag- 
nitude is  not  easily  assignable  by  the  eye,  nor 
does  it  lead  us  to  that  principle  by  which  a 
given  figure  may  be  increased  and  decreased 
in  any  proposed  ratio  at  pleasure,  or  even  mul- 
tiplied and  divided  geometrically,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than 
the  same  processes  can  be  performed  by  num- 
bers themselves. 

The  process  of  conversion,  which  these 
papers  are  intended  to  illustrate,  is  not  limited 
in  its  application;  it  extends  to  all  plane 
figures  whatever,  and  in  some  instances  even 
to  the  surfaces  of  solids,  such  as  the  cylinder, 
the  sphere,  the  cone,  the  conic  frustum,  and  to 
almost  all  the  solids  of  revolution,  as  well  as  to 
those  contained  under  regular  plane  bounda- 
ries. It  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  demon- 
stration of  a numerous  class  of  geometrical 
propositions,  thereby  constituting  a very  de- 
lightful exercise. 

Could  practical  men  be  therefore  induced  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  subject,  it  would 
be  found  materially  to  their  advantage,  not 
only  as  regards  the  solution  of  problems  which 
offer  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions, but  also  as  a means  of  rendering  them 
familiar  w ith  the  chief  propositions  of  elemen- 
tary geometry,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
tedious  and  irksome  drudgery  ot  tracing  the 
demonstrations  after  the  strict  logical  method 
in  which  they  are  usually  given.  It  is  true 
that  the  demonstrations  given  in  this  way  are 
merely  tentative,  or  at  the  most  mechanical,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  convincing  by  being  de- 
rived from  measurement;  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  obtained  by  the  principles  of 
conversion  is  a very  high  recommendation  as 
regards  its  practical  utility. 


Problem. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  rectangular  parallel- 
ogram ; that  is,  to  convert  a given  rectangular 
parallelogram  into  a square  oj  equal  area. 

Example.  Let  A BCD  (fig.  1)  be  the  given 
rectangular  parallelogi  am,  of  w hich  the  con- 
taining sides  are  AB  and  BC  ; it  is  required 
to  convert  the  rectangular  parallelogram 
ABCD  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction.  Produce  the  side  AB  directly 
forw  ard  to  any  convenient  length  at  pleasure, 
or  as  far  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  on 
the  point  B as  a centre,  with  the  side  BC  as 
radius,  describe  the  quadrantal  arc  IwC  meet- 
ing AB  produced  in  I,  and  making  BI  equal 
to  BC,  so  that  AI  is  equal  to  AB  and  BC 
taken  together,  or  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  the  parallelogi  am  continued  out  in  one 
straight  line. 

Bisect  the  sum  of  the  sides  AI  in  II,  and  on 
H as  a centre,  with  HA  or  HI  as  radius, 
describe  the  semi-circle  AGI  meeting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  side  CB  in  G ; then  is  BC  the 
side  of  the  square  sought.  Therefore, 
if  upon  BG,  thus  determined,  the  square 
BGEF  be  constructed,  it  will  be  equal  in  area 
to  the  rectangular  parallelogram  ABCD, 
as  required  by  the  problem. 

Demonstration.  Since  the  straight  line,  AI, 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the 
rectangular  parallelogram  AB  and  BC,  is 
equally  divided  in  the  point  H,  and  unequally 
in  the  point  B,  the  rectangle  under  AB  and 
BI  together  with  the  square  of  BH,  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  HA  or  HG,  the  radius  of  the 
semi-circle  ; but  the  squares  of  BH  and  BG  are 
together  equal  to  the  square  of  HG,  because 
GBH  is  a right  angle;  therefore,  the  squares 
of  BH  and  BG  are  together  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  AB  and  BI,  and  the  square  of 
BH  ; take  away  from  these  equals  the  square 
of  BH,  which  is  common,  and  there  remains 
the  square  of  BG,  which  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  AB  and  BI,  or  ABandBC, 
because  BI,  by  construction,  is  equal  to  BC  ; 
consequently,  the  square  upon  BG,  that  is,  the 
Square  BGEF,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram  ABCD.  This  construc- 


tion may  be  otherwise  more  briefly  and 
elegantly  demonstrated,  but  we  prefer  the 
method  here  employed,  as  being  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  our  present  under- 
taking. 

Problem. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  rhomboid  or  oblique 
parallelogram ; that  is,  to  convert  a given  oblique 
parallelogram  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Example. — Let  ABCD  (fig.  2)  be  the  given 
rhomboid  or  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  of 
w'hich  the  containing  sides  are  AB,  BC,  CD, 
and  DA  ; it  is  required  to  convert  the  parallel- 
ogram ABCD  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction . — From  A and  B,  the  extremities 
of  oneof  thelongersides,  AB,let  fall  theperpen- 
diculars  A K and  BL,  meeting  DC  in  K,  and  its 
extension  in  L, thereby  forming  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  ABLE,  equal  to  the  given 
rhomboid  ABCD.  Produce  AB  directly  for- 
ward to  any  indefinite  extent,  and  on  B as  a 
centre,  with  BL  as  a radius,  describe  the  quad- 
rantal arc  LwiI,  meeting  AB  produced  in  I,  and 
making  BI  equal  to  BL,  the  side  of  the  de- 
rived rectangular  parallelogram,  so  that  AI 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  containing 
sides  extended  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Bisect  AI  in  H,  and  on  H as  a centre,  with 
HA  or  HI  as  a radius,  describe  the  semi-circlo 
AGI  meeting  the  side  LB  produced  in  G ; then 
is  BG  the  side  of  the  required  square.  Upon 
BG,  as  thus  determined,  construct  the  square 
BGEF,  and  it  will  be  equal  in  area  to  the  given 
rhomboid  ABCD. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  rhomboid  ABCD 
and  the  rectangular  parallelogram  ABLE  are 
placed  upon  the  same  base,  AB,  and  lie  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  AB  and  DL,  they 
are  equal  to  one  another,  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle ADK,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rhom- 
boid by  the  perpendicular  AE,  being  equal  to 
the  triangle  BCL,  which  is  applied  to  it,  by 
CL,  the  extension  of  the  side  DC,  and  the  per- 
pendicular BL  meeting  that  extension.  Again, 
since  the  straight  line  AI,  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  sides  AB,  BL,  of  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram,  ABLE,  is  divided  equally 
in  thepoint  H and  unequally  in  B,  therectangle 
or  product  under  the  two  unequal  parts  AB, 
BI,  together  with  the  square  of  BH,  the  part 
between  the  points  of  section,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  HI  or  HG  ; but  the  square  of  HG  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  BH  and 
BG,  since  HBG  is  a right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  HG  i9  the  hypothenuse;  consequently, 
the  rectangle,  or  product,  under  the  parts  AB 
and  BI,  together  with  the  square  of  BH,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  BH  and 
and  BG  ; take  away  the  square  of  BH  from 
these  equals,  and  there  remains  the  rectangle 
or  product,  under  the  parts  AB  and  BI,  equal 
to  the  square  of  BG  ; hut  BI,  by  the  construc- 
tion, is  equal  to  BL,  the  side  of  the  rectangular 
parallelogi  am  ABLK  ; therefore,  the  square  of 
BG,  that  is,  the  squai e BGEF,  i9  equal  in  area 
to  the  rectangle  ABLE,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  rhomboid  ABCD. 

Problem. — 7 o constitute  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  rhombus,  or  an 
equilateral  four-sided  fi'  tn  e ; that  is,  to  convert 
a given  rhombus  or  equilateral  Jour-  sided fgure 
into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Example. — Let  ABCD  (fig.  3)  be  the  given 
rhombus  or  equilateral  figure,  of  which  the 
containing  sides  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  and  DA  ; 
it  is  requited  to  convert  the  rhombus  ABCD 
into  a square  containing  the  same  or  an  equal 
area. 

Construction- — From  A and  B,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  upper  side  of  the  rhombus  AB,  let 
fall  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BL,  meeting 
the  opposite  or  lower  side  DC  in  K,  and  its  ex- 
tension in  L,  thereby  forming  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  ABLK,  equal  in  area  to  the 
given  ihombus  ABCD.  This  is  obvious,  for 
parallelograms  upon  the  same  baseand  between 
the  same  parallels  are  equal  ; but  the  rectangle 
ABLK  and  rhombus  ABCD  are  upon  the 
same  base  AB,  and  between  the  same  parallels 
AB  and  DL  ; therefore  they  are  equal. 

Upon  A as  a centre,  with  AK  as  a radius, 
describe  the  circular  quadrant  KfnI,  meeting 
BA  produced  in  I,  and  making  A I equal  to 
AK,  the  side  of  the  rectangle  ABLK,  so  that 
BI  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  containing 
sides  extended  out  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Bisect  BI  in  H,  and  on  H as  a centre,  with 
11 B or  HI  as  a radius,  describe  the  semi- 
circle BGI,  meeting  KA  produced  in  G ; then 
is  AG  the  side  of  a square  containing  an  area 


equal  to  therectangle  ABLK,  and  consequently 
equal  to  the  given  rhombus  ABCD.  On  AG 
describe  the  square  AGEF,  and  it  will  be 
equal  to  the  rectangle  ABLK. 

For  draw  GB  and  GI ; then  because  BGI  is 
an  angle  in  a semi-circle,  it  is  a right  angle, 
and  since  GA  is  perpendicular  to  the  diameter 
IB,  the  triangles  IGA  and  GBA  are  similar, 
and  consequently,  their  corresponding  sides 
are  proportional,  so  that  I A is  to  AG,  as  AG 
is  to  AB  ; that  is,  the  rectangle  under  I A and 
AB  is  equal  to  the  square  of  AG;  but  IA  is 
equal  to  AK  ; therefore,  the  rectangle  under 
AK  and  AB  is  equal  to  the  square  of  AG; 
hence  the  square  AGEF  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle ABLK,  and  consequently,  equal  to  the 
given  rhombus  ABCD. 

Problem. — To  constitute  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  right  lined  triangle  ; 
that  is,  to  convert  a given  right-lined  triangle 
into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Note. — The  solution  of  this  problem  branches 
itself  into  three  cases,  for  the  triangle  may  be 
either  acute-angled,  obtuse-angled,  or  right- 
angled  ; but  in  all  the  cases,  the  principles  of 
solution  are  the  same,  excepting  only  the  sim- 
plicity of  operation. 

Example. — Let  ABC  (fig.  4)  be  the  given 
right-lined  triangle  of  which  the  sides  are  AB, 
BC,  and  AC ; it  is  required  to  convert  the  tri- 
angle ABC  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

CflseHf. — When  thetriangle  is  acute-angled. 

CoJislruclion. — Through  C,  the  vertex  of  the 
given  tiiangleABC,draw  the  indefinite  straight 
line  Cl  parallel  to  the  base  AB,  extending  it 
both  ways  if  found  necessary  so  to  do,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  form  of  the  triangle.  Bisect 
the  base  AB  in  L,  and  at  the  point  of  bisection 

L,  and  also  at  B,  the  extremity  of  the  base, 
erect  the  perpendiculars  LK  and  BD,  meeting 
the  indefinite  parallel  Cl  in  the  points  K and 
D,  and  constituting  thereon  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  BDKL  equal  to  the  given  tri- 
angle ABC.  On  the  point  D as  a centre,  with 
DB  as  a radius,  describe  the  quadrantal  arc 
Bml,  meeting  the  straight  line  Cl  in  the  point 
I,  and  making DI  equal  to  DB,  the  side  of  the 
equivalent  rectangle;  then  is  KI  the  sum  of 
the  two  sides  ED  and  DB  continued  in  one 
straight  line.  Bisect  KI  in  H,  and  on  H as  a 
centre,  with  HI  or  HK  as  a radius,  describe 
the  semicircle  KGI  intersecting  BD,  the  side 
of  the  rectangle  produced  in  G;  then  is  DG 
the  side  of  a square  of  equal  area  with  the 
rectangle  BDKL,  and  also  the  triangle  ABC. 
Upon  DG,  as  thus  determined,  construct  the 
square  GEFD  and  the  thing  required  by  the 
problem  is  accomplished. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  base  AB  of  the 
triangle  ABC  is  bisected  in  L,  and  because  the 
straight  lines  AB  and  CD  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  therectangular  parallelogram  BDKL, 
which  is  constituted  on  half  the  base  BL,  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  ABC.  Again,  since  the 
straight  line  IK  is  equally  divided  in  the  point 
H and  unequally  in  D,  the  rectangle  or  pro- 
duct underlD  and  KD,  together  wiihthe  square 
of  Dll,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  HI  or  HG; 
but  the  square  of  HG  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  DH  and  DG,  because  the  angle 
GDH  is  a right-angle;  consequently,  the  rect- 
angle or  product  under  ID  and  KD,  together 
with  the  square  of  DH,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  DH  and  DG  ; from  these  equals 
take  away  the  square  of  DH  which  is  common, 
and  there  remains  the  rectangle  under  ID  and 
KD  equal  to  the  square  of  DG  ; but  DI  by  con- 
struction is  equal  to  DB,  the  side  of  the  paral- 
lelogram; therefore,  the  square  of  DG,  that  is, 
the  square  DGEF,  is  equal  to  the  parallelo- 
gram BDKL,  and  consequently  to  the  triangle 

ABC. 

Case  2nd. — When  the  triangle  is  obtuse- 
angled,  as  ABC  (fig. 6),  the  sides  being  AB, 

AC,  and  BC,  respectively,  it  is  required  to 
convert  the  triangle  A BC  into  a square  of  equal 
area. 

Construction. — Through  C,  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle,  draw  the  straight  line  CK  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  triangle  ABC,  extending  it 
as  far  as  necessary  to  accommodate  the  con- 
struction. Bisect  the  base  AB  iji  L,  and 
through  L and  B,  the  middle  point  and  the 
extremity  of  the  base  AB,  draw  the  straight 
lines  LDand  BK  respectively  perpendicular  to 
the  base  AB,  arid  limited  by  the  parallel  line 
CK  passing  through  C ; then  is  LDKB  a rec- 
tangular parallelogram  equal  to  the  triangle 

On  the  point  D as  a centre,  with  DL  as  a 
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radius,  describe  the  circular  quadrant  hm\ 
meeting-  the  straight  line  in  I,  and  making  DI 
equal  to  DL,  the  side  of  the  rectangle  LDKB, 
so  that  IK  is  the  sum  of  the  sides  DK  and 
DL,  extended  out  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Bisect  IK  in  II,  and  on  H as  a centre,  with 
HI  or  HK  as  a radius,  describe  the  semicircle 
RGI,  meeting  LD  produced  in  G;  then  is  DG 
the  side  of  a square  of  equal  area  with  the 
rectangular  parallelogram  LDKB,  and  conse- 
quently, equal  to  the  given  triangle  ABC. 
Upon  DG  describe  the  square  DGEF,  and  the 
thing  required  by  the  problem  is  done. 

Demonstration. — Because  the  base  AB  is 
bisected  in  L,  and  the  straight  lines  AB  and 
CK  are  parallel,  the  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram LDKB,  which  is  constituted  on  half  the 
base,  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ABC;  for  when 
a parallelogram  and  a triangle  stand  upon  the 
same  base  and  are  between  the  same  parallels, 
the  parallelogram  is  double  of  the  triangle  ; 
consequently,  when  the  parallelogram  subsists 
on  half  the  base,  it  and  the  triangle  are  equal. 
Again,  because  the  straight  line  IK  is 
equally  divided  in  the  point  H,  and  unequally 
in  L),  the  rectangle  or  product  under  ID  and 
IvD,  together  with  the  square  of  DH,  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  HI  or  I1G;  but  the  square  of 
HG  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  DG 
and  DI1  ; therefore,  the  rectangle  under  ID 
and  DK,  together  with  the  square  of  DII,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  DG  and 
DH ; from  each  of  these  equals  take  away  the 
square  of  DH,  and  there  will  remain  the 
rectangle  under  ID  and  DK,  equal  to  the 
square  of  DG  ; but  DI  is  equal  to  DL  ; there- 
fore, the  rectangle  LDKB  is  equal  to  the  square 
DGEF,  and,  consequently,  the  triangle  ABC 
has  been  converted  into  a square  of  equal  area 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  CARPENTERS’ 
AND  JOINERS’  WORK. 

We,  long  ago,  urged  the  importance  of 
effecting  such  a change  in  the  mode  of  measur- 
ing and  valuing  artificers’  work,  as  should  lead 
to  a more  general  adoption  of  this  means  of 
settlement  between  employers  and  tradesmen. 
A work  by  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  has 
been  recently  published,  to  which,  as  having 
this  object  in  view,  it  seems  desirable  to  direct 
attention.*  We  will  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself. 

“ Setting  out  with  the  general  and  acknow- 
ledged principle,  that,  whatever  be  the  varia- 
tion in  the  values  of  work,  as  depending  on 
changeable  and  local  prices,  the  average  amount 
of  labour  and  materials  in  the  same  examples 
must  in  all  cases  be  alike,  I concluded  that  the 
only  permanent  and  universal  guide  to  correct 
valuation  is  a knowledge,  by  experience  or 
calculation,  of  the  time  and  materials  consumed 
in  each  description  of  work. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  labour  only,  I 
found,  after  having  carried  my  own  researches 
to  a considerable  extent,  that  a system,  based 
on  the  constant  quantities  of  time  employed, 
was  long  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Peter  Nichol- 
son, and  subsequently  extended  by  writers  of 
more  recent  dale:  but  whether  the  other  no 
less  important,  and  certainly  more  difficult, 
division  of  the  subject  has  been  similarly 
treated,  I am  not  aware ; and  on  this  ground  I 
venture  to  offer  the  following  treatise,  illustra- 
tive, as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  system  in  ques- 
tion, but  capable  of  extension  to  numerous 
examples  of  ordinary  occurrence  which  hitherto 
I have  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  in- 
clude.” 

“ In  calculating  the  materials  used  in  the 
different  kinds  of  joiners’  work,  I have,  as  a 
general  rule,  reduced  the  several  thicknesses 
of  each  description  of  wood  to  a standard  thick- 
ness of  1 inch;  the  total  quantities  of  which, 
divided  by  the  contents  of  the  work  in  super- 
ficial feet,  give  the  quanties  of  inch  stuff  per 
foot  superficial,  whether  of  fir  or  oak:  these 
charged  at  their  respective  prices,  inclusive  of 
the  usual  allowance  for  waste  and  a trifling  ad- 
dition for  nails  and  glue,  determine  the  total 
value  per  foot  superficial  of  the  materials  used. 
Waste  in  the  length  of  each  piece  in  cutting 
off  the  horns  of  tenoned  joints  is  calculated  in 
each  example. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  great  labour  attending 

* " A proposed  System  for  the  more  ready  and  correct  Valuation 
of  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Works,  as  depending  on  the  Prices  and 
quantities  of  Materials  used.”  By  II.  B.  Browning,  M.I.B.A.  Weale. 
( Printed  in  Stamford.  A very  creditable  specimen,  by  the  way,  of 
provincial  typography.! 


a separate  calculation  of  each  description  of 
framing  in  its  several  thicknesses,  I determined 
the  surface  of  stiles  and  rails,  and  the  surface 
of  panelling  to  a superficial  foot ; which,  multi- 
plied by  their  respective  thicknesses,  gave  the 
quantity  of  inch  stuff  per  foot  superficial  in 
each  example.  For  instance:  a door,  whose 
surface  is  18  feet  sup.,  with  12-6  feet  sup. 
of  stiles  and  rails,  and  9’0  feet  sup.  of  panels, 
contains  ’70  feet  sup.  of  stiles  and  rails,  and 
•50  feet  sup.  of  panels  per  foot  superficial:  if, 
then,  the  example  required  be  lj  in.  thick, 
with  f-in.  panels,  the  quantity  of  inch  stuff  per 
foot  superficial  is  as  follows,  viz.: — 

• 70  X II  = 1'05 

•50  X % = '38 

1'43  feet  super. 

And  a similar  process  applied  to  thicknesses 
assumed  at  pleasure,  multiplies  examples  with 
comparatively  little  labour.” 

“ When  panels  of  various  thicknesses  are 
introduced  in  the  same  example,  the  most  cor- 
rect method  of  arriving  at  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, unless  by  actual  measurement  of  the  stuff 
consumed,  is  to  equalize  their  thicknesses,  and 
find  the  quantity  of  stuff  per  foot  super,  by  the 
tables  given.  Take,  for  example,  a six-panel 
door,  whose  two  lower  panels  are  1£  inches 
and  the  four  upper  panels  f in.  thick  : it 
is  clear  the  medium  thickness  is  between  f in. 
and  l£  in.,  but  nearer  the  former  (because  the 
surface  of  the  upper  panels  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  two) — say  1 inch,  which  cannot  be  far 
wrong  : then  the  quantity  of  stuff  per  foot 
super,  is  the  same  as  when  all  the  panels  are 
of  that  thickness.” 

We  take  an  example  of  his  system  from 
“ Framed  and  ledged  doors.” 

“ Doors,  7 feet  3 inches  x 3 feet  6 in.,  with 
stiles  and  top  rail  5i  inches,  and  three  ledges  9 
inches  deep. 


INCH  STUFF  PER  FOOT  SUPERFICIAL. 


Thickness 
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i 
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•07 

i 
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2’ 11 

2 '28 

2-46 

■08 

14 

2’ 03 

2’20 

2’38 
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•10 

His  application  of  the  table  is  as  follows  : — 
“ 1.  Required  the  value  per  foot  superficial  of 
materials  in  2-inch  framed  and  ledged  chaise- 
house  doors,  filled  in  with  f-inch  rebated 
boarding.  Inch  stuff  (say)  3^d.  per  foot 
superficial. 

1-67  + *06  = 1 '73  feet  super.  at3jd.  = 6d. 
— the  value  required. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 

NEW  PROCESS. 

At  a recent  Thursday  evening  meeting  of 
the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, a lecture  on  the  chemical  influences  of 
the  solar  rays  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt.  The  immediate  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  the  phenomena  of  “ photography  ” as  ex- 
hibited in  the  daguerreotype,  and  the  numerous 
sensitive  processes  now  employed  for  obtaining 
representations  of  natural  objects  by  means  of 
the  camera-obscura ; and  also  by  the  more 
simple  method  of  copying  by  direct  radiation. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  photogra- 
phic processes  described  as  being  the  most 
simple  and  certain,  was  the  chromatype,  dis- 
covered by  the  lecturer.  It  consists  in  wash- 
ing good  letter-paper  with  the  following  solu- 


tion : — 

Bi-chromate  of  potash  10  grains, 

Sulphate  of  copper 20  grains, 

Distilled  water 1 ounce. 


Papers  prepared  with  this  are  of  a pale  yel- 
low colour;  they  may  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  without  injury,  and  are  always  ready 
for  use.  For  copying  botanical  specimens  or 
engravings  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
After  the  paper  has  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sunshine,  with  the  objects  to  be 
copied  superposed,  it  is  washed  over  in  the 
dark  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
of  moderate  strength.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  a very  vivid  positive  picture  makes  its 
appearance;  and  all  the  fixing  these  photo- 
graphic pictures  require  is,  well  washing  in 
pure  water. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A ‘ fai.Se  prophet  ’ of  the  name  of  Cort,  in 
a work  called  ‘ Railroad  Imposition  detected,’ 
published  only  thirteen  years  since,  or  in  1834, 
declared  that  “long  before  the  Birmingham  is 
ready,  such  are  the  improvements  now  making 
in  canals,  that  not  only  may  the  charge  be  ex- 
pected to  be  many  times  less  than  the  railway, 
but  the  time  now  lost  will  be  considerably 
saved  ; and  as  a proof  of  the  impotency  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  compete  with 
water  lines,  it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  three  months  and  a 
half,  much  above  one-sixth  of  the  whole  traffic  ; 
nor  even  that,  without  a total  failure  as  to 
profit.  But  granting  the  Birmingham  secured 
even  one-half  instead  of  a sixth,  the  income 
estimated  at  92,820/.  ivould  be  reduced  to 
46,410/.  ! The  only  chance,  therefore,  for  the 
latter  railway  in  the  waggon  department,  must 
be  confined  to  goods  requiring  extraordinary 
expedition  ; and  these,  comparatively,  are  very 
few.  The  Great  Western,  though  probably  it 
may  reach  as  far  as  Bath  from  Bristol,  after 
having,  like  a mole,  explored  its  way  through 
tunnels  long  and  deep,  the  shareholders  who 
travel  by  it  will  be  so  heartily  sick,  what  with 
foul  air,  smoke,  and  sulphur,  that  the  very 
mention  of  a railway  will  be  worse  than 
ipecacuanha!!”  In  1825  (nine  years  before 
that  lime),  the  Quarterly  Revietv  had  earnestly 
trusted  that  Parliament  would,  “ in  all  the 
railways  it  may  sanction,  limit  the  speed  to 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which,  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Sylvester,  is  as  gn  at  as  can  be 

ventured  upon  with  safety  !” Now  that  we 

have  dipped  amongst  the  prophets,  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers  of  one  of  a somewhat  more 
truthful  stamp  than  the  preceding,  uttered,  too, 
by  a reverend  father  of  the  church,  as  all  truth- 
ful prophecies  might  be  expected  to  be.  The 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  of  facetious  memory,  pre- 
dicted that  proper  means  of  safety  would  never 
be  adopted  to  secure  the  rescue  of  railway 
passengers  in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  especially 
from  fire,  until  a bishop  should  happen  to  be 
burnt.  Now  this  prophecy  or  prediction  seems 
to  be  on  the  fair  way  towards  fulfilment,  inas- 
much as  no  bishop  has  yet  been  burnt,  and  no 
efficient  means,  accordingly,  have  as  yet  been 
adopted  for  the  total  prevention  of  such  accir 
dents.  But  will  it  be  credited  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  convinced  of  the  fact,  that 
a right  reverend  bishop  who  has  both  stirred  u p 
and  had  to  withstand  a good  deal  of  the  fire 
of  red-hot  ire  in  his  time,  namely,  Bishop 
Philpots,  of  Exeter,  was  on  Saturday  week 
within  an  ace  of  being  burnt  alive  in  an  in- 
cipient auto  da  fe>  got  up  by  a “ rude  fragment 
of  iron  irritating  by  violent  and  incessant  at- 
trition the  excitable  wood  which  composed  the 
floor  of  the  carriage,”  in  which  his  Right 
Reverend  Lordship  was  seated,  on  his  way  to 
Exeter,  and  which  rude  instrument  of  wrath 
had  “chafed  it  into  a violent  heat,  which 
speedily  increased  till,  lo ! the  tire  burst  forth, 
and  the  wood  under  the  feet  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  was  blazing  without  and  in- 
tolerable within,  where  the  smoke  and  burning 
odour  (of  the  incensed  wood  of  this  burning 
and  nearly  sacrificial  altar)  ascended.”  The 
Reverend  Father  in  God  dashed  down  the 
glass,  and  threw  open  the  doors,  and  raised  his 
voice,  and  cried  aloud  for  help  ; but  the  terrible 
shriek  of  “hell  in  harness,”  his  own  fiery  nos- 
trils breathing  flame,  and  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  whirlingwheels  of  the  ‘ express’  completely 
drowned  the  reverential  uproar  in  the  ears  of 
the  guards  and  engineers,  who  heard  not  the 
slightest  murmur  till  it  was  all  but  too  late. 
VVe  earnestly  hope  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
repent  that  this  living  sacrifice  was  not  con- 
summated ; that  a Bishop  has  not  been  burnt ; 
and  that  now,  at  length,  as  if  by  anticipation, 
railway  companies  will  be  compelled,  as  we 
ourselves  have  so  often  insisted,  to  adopt  some 
means  by  which  passengers  may  communicate 
with  the  guards,  and  these  with  the  engineer, 
in  cases  of  emergency, — an  appeal  to  which 
same  effect  lias  just  been  made  in  The  Times 
newspaper  on  other  grounds,  relating  indeed 
to  the  association  with  passengers  in  general 
of  those  unfortunate  beings— the  insane — 
amongst  whom  it  is  a wonder  we  have  not 
now  the  melancholy  duty  to  chronicle  him 
who  has  thus  been  so  providentially  “ plucked 
like  a brand  from  the  burning.”—  A 
point  of  considerable  importance  to  railway 
workmen  and  employers  was  raised  at  the  last 
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Petty  Sessions  at  Brackley.  Mr.  H.  Friend, 
a sub-contractor,  late  on  the  Oxford  and  Rugby 
Railway,  was  summoned  by  two  labourers  for 
sums  alleged  to  be  due  to  them  for  work  and 
labour  on  this  railway.  Mr.  Maley,  solicitor 
for  the  defendant,  argued  that  the  subject  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
inasmuch  as  the  case  did  not  come  within  the 
act  4th  Geo.  4,  c.  34.  The  chairman  said,  if 
such  was  the  case,  railway  labourers  were  vir- 
tually unprotected.  The  magistrates  adjourned 
the  case  for  a month,  and  said  they  should  in 
the  mean  time  obtain  counsel’s  opinion  on  the 

subject. The  opening  of  the  Brighton  and 

South  Coast  Railway,  from  Havant  to  Ports- 
mouth, a length  of  8 miles,  was  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  line  has  been  inspected  and 
approved.  On  this  line,  which  is  nearly  a level 
throughout,  the  only  work  requiring  notice  is 
the  bridge,  and  its  approaches,  across  the  creek 
at  Portsbridge,  which  has  been  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  is  Hanked  by  batteries  on 
both  sides,  and  has  a magazine  connected  with 
it,  so  arranged  as,  in  case  of  need,  to  destroy 
by  ex-plosion  the  entire  bridge  and  all  means  of 
access  into  the  Island  of  Portsea  at  that  part 
of  it. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Windsor  Castle  and  Town  Improve- 
ment and  Removal  of  Hatchet  Bridge  Bill, 
which  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  14th  inst.,  will  not  be  further 
proceeded  with  this  session.— — The  restora- 
tion of  the  great  east  window  of  the  chancel 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sudbury,  is  about  to  be 
commenced.  The  whole  frame-work  and  glass 
is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  stone-work  com- 
pletely restored  with  new,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Sprague,  architect,  of  Colchester,  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  Maclean,  patron  of  St. 
Gregory’s  and  St.  Peter’s.  During  the  past 
winter,  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Gregory’s  chancel  was  made  by  the  same  ar- 
chitect and  others,  in  order  to  find  the  piscina 
and  sedilia,  but  in  vain  ; but  shortly  after, 
both  were  discovered  by  a bricklayer,  who  was 
sent  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  and 
both  are  now  open  to  view,  after  having  been 
enclosed  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
— The  Portland  Breakwater  is  now  about 
to  be  proceeded  with  by  Mr.  Rendall,  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  land  for  the  fortifications  has 
been  surveyed.  These  works  are  to  be  of  such 
an  extensive  character  as  must  give  permanent 

employment  to  a great  many  persons. The 

Admiralty  have  ordered  an  increase  of  the 
wages  of  the  extra- hired  labourers  of  the 
Portsmouth  dockyard  from  12s.  a week  to  14s., 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

A Taunton  4 Mechanic’  has  been  good 

enough  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  of  a 
strike  having  taken  place  amongst  the  Taunton 
masons  and  carpenters,  but  he  will  find  that  we 
had  already  noticed  it  in  last  week’s  Builder. 
He  also  informs  us,  however,  of  the  result, 
viz.,  that  “ the  masons  have  gained  their  point 
(an  advance  from  16s.  to  18s.),  but  the  carpen- 
ters only  Is.  advunce.”  The  credit  of  these 
advances,  our  correspondent  gives  to  “ Messis. 
Pettit,  Pollard,  Webber,  and  Vincent,”  and 
how  can  masters,  he  asks,  who  refuse  to  show 
a like  sympathy  with  their  workmen  under  the 
pressure  of  the  present  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions, “expect  them  to  strain  a nerve”  in 
their  favour?  It  may  indeed  be  a question  for 
masters  in  some  cases  to  consider  whether 
they  may  not  find  their  workmen  willing,  as 
well  as  able,  to  repay,  or  even  more  than  repay, 
their  generosity  under  present  circumstances 
by  this  very  “ straining  of  a nerve,”  so  signifi- 
cantly hinted  at  by  a ‘Mechanic.’ The 

Unitarians  at  Taunton  intend  to  build  a. school, 
and  thoroughly  repair  their  chapel.  Plans, 
adds  our  correspondent,  have  been  drawn  out 

by  Mr.  Ingle,  architect.. A great  number 

of  the  limestone  getters  in  the  neighboui  hood 
of  Dudley  have  been  also  4 standing  out’  for  a 
rise  of  wages,  but  they  are  said  to  have  returned 

to  their  work. l’he  bricklayers’  strike  at 

Lincoln,  by  the  way,  is  now  at  an  end,  an  ad- 
vance of  3d.  a day  having  been  agreed  to 

A very  different  sort  of  result  has  been  come 
to  by  the  nail  masters  at  Dudley,  where  a 
meeting  of  the  two  classes  who  pay  low  wages 
and  high  was  lately  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  “ a new  list  of  workmen’s  prices, 


which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and 
be  adopted  by  the  whole  of  the  trade,  such 
prices  to  be  consistent  with  the  present  prices 
of  provisions,  coal,  &c.”  Only  four  persons 
were  present,  and  of  these,  not  one  of  those 
who  pay  low  wages.  The  meeting,  thus  finding 
that  no  sympathy  for  the  workmen  was  shown 
by  low-priced  masters,  declared  their  inability 
to  continue  paying  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
even  although  they  felt  that  the  present  high 
prices  of  provisions,  coal,  &c.,  demanded  at 
least  no  reduction.  This  resolution,  however, 
is  of  course  itself  tantamount  to  a notice  to 
the  poor  fellows  of  reduction  of  their  present 
wages ; and  what  a time  this  is,  to  be  sure,  for 
reducing  wages  ! At  the  recent  sale  of  tim- 

ber on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
prices  did  not  average  more  than  Is.  6d.  per 

foot. In  The  Times  city  article,  a new 

project,  named  the  4 Pantdrainiog  Quarry 
Slate  Company,’  with  a capital  of  40,000/.,  for 
working  a new  field  in  the  Bangor  Slate  for- 
mation, is  favourably  noticed.  Most  of  the 
material  is  already  provided,  and  the  capital 

includes  the  purchase  of  the  lease. That 

4 monstrous  piece  of  workmanship,’  the  new 
landing  stage,  at  Liverpool,  was  to  be  tugged  to 
its  place,  opposite  St.  George’s  Pier,  on 

Tuesday  last,  by  seven  team-tugs. After 

an  agitation  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Lin- 
coln Corn  Exchange  project  is  at  length 
so  far  in  progress  that  the  plans  are  drawn,  and 
tenders  are  advertised  for.  To  the  back  of 
the  present  Cornhill,  a three-story  building, 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  is  to  be  erected, con- 
taining various  public  rooms.  To  the  rear 
is  the  Corn  Exchange,  to  be  lighted  from  the 
roof  with  skylights.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  newly-laid-out  street  is  to  be  a covered 
market,  and  on  the  north  an  open  one.  The 
plans  and  elevations  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  the  city  surveyor.  On 
Monday  week,  as  was  announced,  the  first 
stone  of  the  New  Markets  at  Doncaster  was 
laid,  with  masonic  honours. The  founda- 

tion-stone of  the  Gateshead  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute was  to  be  laid  on  Monday  last  by  Mr. 

William  Hutt,  M.P. The  proprietor  of  the 

Durham  Glass  Works  at  Gateshead,  Mr. 
Joseph  Price,  has  undertaken  to  provide  an 
air-tight  bottle,  illustrative  of  the  present 
state  of  the  art  of  glass-making  in  England, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Institute,  with  a list  in  it  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Building  Fund,  the  committee,  &c.,  &c. 

The  baths  projected  at  Dundee  are  about 

to  be  commenced. The  Dublin  Corpora- 

tion have  also  resolved  to  erect  baths  and 

wash-houses  for  the  poor. The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  in  moving  for  a further 
advance  of  600,000/.  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  towards  the  removal  of  the  destitution 
of  Ireland  till  next  harvest,  admitted  that  “ the 
Public  Works  Act  had  been  abused  by  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  The  relief  committees, 
instead  of  rigidly  revising  the  lists,  had  only 
added  numbers  to  numbers,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  upwards  of  700,000  persons 
had  been  placed  on  the  public  works.  The 
Government  had  found  it  impossible  at  first 
to  get  persons  withdrawn  from  the  public 
works  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  March 
that  it  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  forcible 
reduction  of  their  numbers.  By  that  reduction 
the  Government  had  got  the  spring  crops  sown. 
1 lie  Government  had  since  made  another  re- 
duction, and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  would  have 
been  able  to  make  it,  if  it  had  not  threatened 
to  stop  all  the  works  on  the  1st  of  May.  The 
result  had  been,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  works  had  been  diminished  from  the 
sum  of  259,000/.,  expended  weekly  in  March 
last,  down  to  53,000/.,  expended  weekly  at 
present.  The  new  system  of  relief  was  now 
in  operation  in  1,900  out  of  2,050  electoral 
divisions,  and  we  were  now  affording  2,253,000 
rations  a day  in  Ireland.”  Meantime  the  desti- 
tute Irish  are  continuing  to  shew  their  grati- 
tude for  all  these  Saxon  mercies  in  their  own 
peculiar  way.  A check  clerk  under  the  Board 
of  Works  at  Kilkenny  was  requested  the 
other  day  by  three  gentlemen,  armed  with 
the  official  baton  of  Irish  law,  viz.,  the  fire- 
arm, to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  payment 
of  the  enormous  debt  due  by  England  to 
Ireland,  which  was  accordingly  done  to  the 
amount  of  15s.,  or  the  sum  total  probably  of 
his  week’s  wages.  That  he  was  not  required 
to  yield  up  more  than  mere  money  he  had 
reason  to  be  thankful.  At  Glenfin,  in  County 


Derry,  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
agriculturist  of  an  estate,  who  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  expending  about  400/.  or  500/. 
on  the  property  in  works,  for  behoof  of  the 
destitute,  was  attacked  a few  days  since  by  up- 
wards of  a hundred  armed  men,  headed  by  a 
man  in  woman’s  clothes,  and  forced  to  put  out 
his  tongue,  while  they  cooly  cut  away  an  inch 
of  it! 


THE  CHARTER-HOUSE,  LONDON. 


The  Charter-house  will  afford  a pleasant 
and  instructive  ramble  to  those  who  like  me- 
morials of  the  past.  Quite  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  busy  world  without,  upon  44  13  acres 
and  1 rod  of  land,”  appropriated  by  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny,  of  Iiainault,  as  a place  of  inter- 
ment for  the  poor  and  needy  destroyed  by  the 
plague  in  1349,  the  present  structure  stands,  in- 
cluding many  parts  of  the  earlier  buildings 
which  preceded  it.  44  Sir  Walter  de  Manny 
erected  in  the  present  Charter-house-square  a 
chapel  for  masses  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
interred;  and  it  is  apparent,  from  a bull  which 
he  obtained  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  that  he  had 
intended  to  add  a college. 

In  1361,  Michael  de  Northburgb,  Strat- 
ford’s successor  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
purchased  of  Sir  Walter  the  whole  cemetery, 
and  at  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  September  in 
the  same  year,  bequeathed  it,  with  all  his  pro- 
perty, for  the  founding,  building,  and  furnish- 
ing a monastery  of  Carthusians, — an  order  in- 
stituted in  1080,  by  Bruno,  at  Chartreux,  in 
the  French  district  of  Grenoble. 

In  1371,  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  with  the 
consent  of  the  then  bishop  of  London,  Simon 
of  Sudbury,  to  whom  Michael  de  Northburgb 
had  left  the  patronage  and  care  of  his  founda- 
tion, took  on  him  the  charge,  and  founded  a 
monastery  of  twenty-four  Carthusians.  He 
died  in  1372,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery: 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  the  king  and  his 
children,  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  Eng- 
land.” 

The  monastery  was  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  1537  J and  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  was  purchased  in  161 1,  by  Tho- 
mas Sutton,  a wealthy  merchant  of  London, 
who  obtained  letters  patent,  authorizing  him 
to  endow  an  hospital  and  school  within  its  pre- 
cincts. 

In  illustration  of  the  buildings  and  founda- 
tion, we  Lave  now  before  us  two  books.  One 
is  a folio,  entitled  Memorials  of  Charter- House, 
which  consists  of  a series  of  views  drawn  and 
lithographed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Radclyffe,  and 
accompanied  by  brief  descriptions,  which  was 
published  * for  little  more  than  private  circu- 
lation, in  1844,  and  is  now  brought  before  the 
public.  The  second  is  an  octavo  volume, 
called  Chronicles  of  Charter- House,  by  a Car- 
thusian, which  was  issued  quite  recently. t 
The  latter  goes  more  fully  into  the  history  of 
the  monastery  and  Sutton’s  noble  foundation, 
and  is  illustrated  by  several  small  etchings. 

Over  the  present  porter’s  lodge  is  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  physicians  of  the 
Charter- house.  The  wooden  gates  there  are 
the  ancient  gates  of  the  monastery.  The 
building  which  stands  on  the  right  hand,  in 
the  Entrance  Court,  is  thought  to  be  a part  of 
the  44  fair  dwelling”  erected  by  Sir  Edward 
North  on  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  about 
1537.  The  middle  court,  now  called  the  Mas- 
ter’s Court,  was  also  part  of  North’s  building. 
The  Long  Gallery,  which  looks  into  the 
Entrance  Court,  was  formerly  more  than  100 
feet  long,  but  is  now  reduced  to  45  feet  by 
partitions. 

The  44  Washhouse  Court  ” is  one  of  the  few 
remnants  of  the  old  monastery,  and  will  be  re- 
garded with  interest.  The  “Preacher’s  Court” 
is  the  most  important  in  appearance.  The  site 
of  the  chapel,  from  an  old  plan  now  in  exist- 
ence, bearing  date  about  the  year  1500,  seems 
to  be  in  a great  measure  identical  with  that  of 
the  monastery-  The  south  wall  is  probably  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  building;  but  the  east 
wall,  now  standing,  may  doubtless  lay  claim  to 
considerable  antiquity  : for  on  the  removal  of 
the  wainscoting,  in  the  course  of  repairs  which 
took  place  in  1842,  an  old  ambrie  was  dis- 
covered towards  its  south  corner.  The  Ante- 
Chapel,  which,  like  the  Evidence  Room  above 
it,  has  a groined  roof,  bears  the  date  1512, 

The  Great  Chamber,  or  Old  Governor’s 
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Room,  appears  to  have  been  either  built  or 
decorated  by  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  ofNorfolk, 
between  1565  and  1571>  and  still  preserves 
much  of  its  original  appearance.  Its  principal 
ornament  is  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of 
wood,  and  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings, 
in  two  stories,  Tuscan  and  Ionic.  The  Great 
Hall  has  a curious  screen  and  galleries  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

Both  these  books  will  be  found  interesting, 
especially  to  those  who  owe  their  education 
to  the  valuable  institution  of  which  they  treat. 


©imrapontienre* 

MODEL  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

Sib, — Your  strictures  on  the  want  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  model  establishment  at 
Goulston-square  are  well  deserving  of  general 
consideration.  I fully  admit  that  (as  you  justly 
say)  “ a large  sum  of  money  (many  thousands) 
has  been  spent  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
architectural  effect;”  but  though  you  candidly 
say  that  you  “ do  not  make  this  a charge 
against  the  committee,”  yet  it  is  a charge  re- 
quiring explanation. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  committee  have 
not  had  a single  shilling  to  spend  on  what  is 
not,  in  the  direct  commercial  sense,  “ useful.” 
Their  total  expenses,  including  the  purchase 
of  land,  will  exceed  15,000/. ; while  the  sub- 
scriptions intrusted  to  them  amount  to  little 
more  than  10,000/.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  borrow  5,000/.  in  anticipation  of  future  sub- 
scriptions. Under  these  circumstances,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  avoid  every  expense 
which  was  not  essential  for  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  establishment. 

The  committee  will  rejoice  with  you,  if,  in 
the  erection  of  other  baths  and  washhouses, 
“ the  usefulness  of  the  beautiful  be  remem- 
bered and  acted  on.”  If  the  funds  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  had  been  ade- 
quate, not  only  would  they  have  been  saved 
months  of  anxious  endeavours  to  reconcile 
despatch  with  economy,  but  they  would  not 
have  neglected  “the  beautiful.”  I may,  with- 
out want  of  courtesy,  say,  that  in  giving  Mr. 
Baly,  “ considered  simply  as  engineer,”  your 
praise  “ without  qualification,”  you  have  ex- 
pressed as  much  approbation  of  the  model  esta- 
blishment as  the  committee  could  reasonably 
desire — their  chief  aim  having  been  to  display 
in  their  most  unpretending  building  (I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  “ ugly”)  that  engineering  per- 
fection which  will  render  its  working  arrange- 
ments worthy  of  being  generally  followed. 
They  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  their 
lengthened  labours  will  tend  very  materially  to 
the  saving  of  time,  trouble,  expense,  and  dis- 
appointment, wherever  similar  arrangements 
are  adopted. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Member  of  the  Parent  Committee. 
May  28,  1847. 


iHiorrllanra. 

Beckford  Library  at  Hamilton 
Palace. — Mr.  Beckford’s  son-in-law,  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Hamilton,  has  built  a library  at 
Hamilton  Palace  (to  receive  the  books  col- 
lected by  Beckford)  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Goodrich,  architect,  and  the  interior  artistic 
embellishments  in  colour  have  been  executed 
by  Sang.  According  to  a Scotch  journal,  the 
style  is  Greco-ltalien,  and  the  plan  consists  of 
three  avenues  meeting  in  a quadrangle,  covered 
by  a dome.  The  dome  is  formed  by  four 
spandrils,  in  which  are  portrayed  allegorical 
figures  representing  the  Sister  Arts,  while  the 
names  of  the  greatest  intellects  are  emblazoned 
and  decorated  in  the  numerous  compartments 
of  the  ceiling.  Brilliant  colours,  gold  ara- 
besque embellishments,  massive  pilasters  in  red 
granite,  and  lapis  lazuli  friezes,  are  described 
as  producing  a fine  ensemble. 

Monument  to  Caxton The  subscription 

is  proceeding  well.  Messrs.  Clowes  have  sent 
100/.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster 25/.  Lord  Morpeth  will  preside  at  a 
public  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Provincial  Archeological  Meetings. 
— The  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation were  to  hold  their  annual  congress  this 
week,  at  Cirencester — The  Sussex  Archaeolo- 
gists will  meet  at  Chichester,  on  the  1st  of  next 
month. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advert  hinent  for  the  erection  of 
a chapel  at  Poplar-  aat;iunatic  asylum  at  Cork ; 
and  a school  and  k„— :ster’s  house  at  Cadby  ; 
for  altering  and  repairing  a house  at  King’s 
Langley ; for  deepening  the  Buss  creek  at 
Southwold,  and  raising  560  rods  of  mud  wall  ; 
erecting  a brick  wall,  and  forming  drains  in 
Poplar;  extending  sewers  (400  feet)  in  Mile- 
end-road  ; erecting  offices,  passengers’  sheds, 
andotherbuildings,atNewhaven  harbouron  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway; 
executing  the  works  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  branch  line  from  Coventry  to  Nun- 
eaton ; supplying  30,000  larch  or  baltic 
sleepers  for  the  York  and  North  Midland  line; 

4.000  to  5,000  cubic  yards  of  broken  Guernsey 
granite,  or  other  hard  stone,  for  repair  of 
roads  in  Regent-street,  Whitehall,  &c.,  and 

2.000  to  2,500  yards  of  same  for  Regent’s- 
park-roads ; also  for  supplying  500  tons  of 
new  blue  Guernsey  granite  at  St.  Luke’s, 
Chelsea;  and  a quantity  of  British  iron  and 
ironmongery  to  the  East  India  Company  ; 
and  for  enclosing  Islington  church-yard  with 
wrought  iron  railing;  and  painting  and  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  lanterns  and  fittings  of  gas 
lamps  in  Islington. 

Nelson  Monument,  Trafalgar-square. 
— On  the  vote  of  2,000/.,  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  completing  this  interminable  work, 
being  taken  in  the  Commons  the  other  night, 
Mr.  Brotherton  objected  to  it  as  a useless  work, 
since  he  could  not  approve  of  the  deifiaction  of 
our  heroes.  Lord  Morpeth,  in  reply  to  the 
ever-watchful  Mr.  Hume,  acknowledged  that 
he  was  afraid  the  sum  now  wanted  would  not 
finish  the  monument,  as  it  would  only  com- 
plete 10,000/.  out  of  12,000/.  estimated  to  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  if  the 
original  design  were  carried  out,  the  expense 
would  be  16,000/.  or  17,000/.  Mr.  Borthwick 
said  he  would  like  to  know  what  design 
the  Government  meant  to  carry  out,  and 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pull 
down  the  monument  altogether,  and  erect  a 
respectable  one,  instead  of  leaving  a structure 
standing  which  would  proclaim  our  bad  taste 
to  all  Europe  and  to  posterity?  It  savoured  of 
the  bad  moral  taste,  as  well  as  of  the  bad  archi- 
tectural taste  of  the  country,  he  though t/that 
a monument  to  its  greatest  naval  hero  should 
have  risen  so  slowly.  Yet  the  metropolis  was 
filled  with  statues  in  honour  of  their  great 
military  hero,  which,  indeed,  crowded  that 
hero’s  very  windows — things  of  bronze,  which 
one  might  worship  without  breaking  the  second 
commandment;  for  they  were  like  nothing 
that  was  in  Heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Per- 
haps the  wisest  course  would  be  to  take  the 
advice  of  Punch , who  thought  the  best  place 
for  them  would  be  where  they  would  least  he 
seen — the  Thames  Tunnel,  for  instance.  The 
vote  was  agreed  to. 

Shakespeare’s  House. — Shakespeare’s 
house,  the  house  in  which  the  great  poet  of 
all  time  first  saw  the  light,  and  lived,  is  to  be 
sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  an 
American  show-man  threatens  to  become  the 
purchaser,  and  cut  it  up  into  little  morsels  for 
profitable  sale.  Apart  from  its  positively  holy 
character,  and  regarded  simply  as  a specimen 
of  the  English  yeoman’s  habitation  of  200 
years  ago,  it  would  be  truly  scandalous  unne- 
cessarily to  destroy  it.  The  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety are  interesting  themselves  in  the  matter: 
if  it  be  necessary,  a subscription  should  be 
commenced;  and  yet  we  would  not  have  its 
vandalic  owner  too  well  paid. 

ChristChurch,  Battersea,  Surrey. — 
Last  week,  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice, 
which  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Bury,  was  laid  by  the  Hon. 
and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Rennie’s  Conversazione. — 
On  Saturday  evening  last,  Sir  John  Rennie,  as 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
gave  the  first  of  two  conversazioni,  at  his 
house  in  Whitehall-place.  The  ground-floor 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  models, 
and  contained  a large  collection  of  them. 

Progress  of  Roman  Catholic  Build- 
ings.— A building  fund  is  being  accumulated 
for  the  completion  of  thirteen  new  Catholic 
chapels  already  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
for  the  building  of  others. 


Indian  Frescoes. — The  East  India  Com- 
pany, according  to  the  Athenaum,  have  re- 
ceived from  India  copies  in  oil  of  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  antique  fresco  paintings  in  the 
Bhuddist  cave  temples  of  Adjunta,  in  Kandesh. 

Health  of  Towns  Bill. — The  Govern- 
ment propose  to  go  into  committee  on  this 
bill,  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.  A number  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  it  have  recently  been 
presented. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


c included  in  the  price,  and 


are  not  measured  separately — except  when  analyzing  a dour  to  get 
at  a price  per  foot.  The  ground  work  should  be  cubed. 

“ O.  J.  IF." — Shall  hear  from  us. 


s not  meant  in  any  way 


F.  A.”— We  cannot  afford  the  space. 

“ Jf.  II'."— The  reference  alluded  to  v 
offensively. 

“ H.  Jf.”— The  right  is  always  the  best  course. 

“ IF.  J).”—  A correspondent  says  he  has  invented  a self-acting 
trap  for  guley-draius.  We  cannot  advise  him  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

“ Ventilating  Panes."— 144,  Strand. 

Received. — " B.  8."  " C.  li.”  “ S.  P.  S.”  “ A Subscriber,”  “ B.  B." 
“ W.  E."  “ G.  S.”  “ Messrs.  W."  “ A Competitor,”  “ Monumental 
Brasses  and  Slabs  : an  Historical  Notice  of  the  incised  Monumen- 
tal Memorials  of  theMiddlc  Ages,”  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Boutell,  M.A. 
(G.  Bell,  Fleet-street  Thos.  Parker,  Oxford,  1847.)  “ The  Trades- 
man's Book  of  Ornamental  Designs,"  by  S.  Leith.  No.  1.  (Orr,  Pa- 
tomoster-row. ) “ Address  of  the  Council  of  the  People’s  International 
League,”  “ Reporton  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses  of  Boston." 

“Books.  Prices,  and  Addresses.”— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

ADVEEtTISEWIEHTTS. 
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OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

1 square.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  n- 


One  Shilling. 


Pep.  Sec, 


THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER-DEDICATED 
TO  HER. MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Shortly  will  be  Published,  by  Subscription,  two  highly-finished 
and  effective  Views  of  the  Interior  of  the 

NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  very  best  style  of  Tinted  Lithography,  by 
Messrs.  DAY  and  1IAGHE,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  from 
very  beautiful  Water-colour  Paintings,  by  Artists  of  eminence. 
The  views  are  taken  by  the  express  permission  of  CHARLES 
BARRY,  Esq.  In  announcing  the  publication  of  the  above  Views, 
the  Publisher  pledges  hinlself  to  produce  the  Lithographs  in  the 
very  highest  style  of  the  art,  so  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
noble  national  edifice  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 

Size  of  the  prints,  22  in.  "by  30  in.  Price  of  the  pair,  plain,  2 1 2s.  | 
coloured,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  drawings,  and  mounted,  41  4s. 
Loudon  : Published  by  WILLIAM  DAY,  17,  Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-l  nn-fields. 


o 


ARCHITECTS  AND  LOVERS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

F the  lately  deceased  Director  of  the 
Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  Director-General  of 
me  i-iastic  Building  Monuments  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  knight, 
FREIDRICH  VON  GAERTNER,  there  are  still  some  original 
specimens  of  Monuments  in  Sicily,  lithographed  by  himself  on 
stone,  on  hand  and  for  sale.  As  F.  von  Gaertncr,  during  his  stay  in 
Sicily,  lias  measured  and  drawn  on  the  spot  himself  on  stone,  these 
rare  remains  of  the  old  Greek  School  of  Architecture.  The  original 
drawings  of  this  great  Architect  must  be  considered  of 
gi'cat  value  to  all  Architects  and  Lovers  of  the  Art,  the  more  so 
as  there  is  only  twenty  more  editions  of  the  same  on  hand,  and  the 
plates  not  being  any  more  in  existence. 

This  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK  of  the  Monuments  of  Sicily 
consists  in  two  title  pages,  ten  well-oxecutcd  drawings  in  tan  print, 
and  six  measurements,  with  German  and. French  text,  on  velin 
royal  paper. 

The  drawings  arc : — L Temple  of  Concordia,  at  Agrigcnt ; 
2.  Temple  of  J UHo  Lucina,  at  the  same  place ; a Ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter;  4.  Theron's  Tomb,  at  Agrigent ; 5.  Temple  of 
Segesta;  o'.  Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Selinus  ; 7.  Old 
Tomb  Street,  at  Syracuse  ; 8.  Antique  Stone  Quarry,  at  Syracuse ; 
!*.  Remains  of  Theatre,  iu  Taormina  ; 10.  The  so-called  Dionisius- 
Ear.  The  six  plates  of  measurements  belonging  to  same  are  par- 
ticularly exact,  the  whole  work  most  elegantly  got  up,  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  must  be  a treasure  and  of  great  interest  to  any 
Architect  and  Lovers  of  the  Old  School  of  Architecture. 

The  price  of  a complete,  well-preserved  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  is  (>/.,  deliverable  at  Hamburgh.  C'.  F.  ZELLERS,  in  Munich. 

Orders  for  this  work  are  attended  to  by  Dir.  R.  RE  IN  HAUER, 
in  Hamburgh. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TniCKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  AN- 

1’1  NUITIES,  kc.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  20 1.  and  upwards.  Annuities  for 
themselves  in  Old  Age,  or  for  their  Widows,  and  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a Guarantee  Fund. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  R.  W.  MORRIS,  Actuary  to  the 
Medical,  1 ' ’ " ’ * ‘ ’ * 


Clerical,  medical,  and  general 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH  MOORE,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

George  G.  Babington,  Esq. 

John  Blaokall,  M.D. 

Sir  Benj.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Clough,  M.A. 


John  Rt.  Cornish,  1 . 

Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 
Thomas  Davis,  Esq. 

Iu  addition  to  Assurances  o 
tinucs  to  grant  Policies  o 


James  Dunlap,  M.D. 

Rev.  Richard  Garvey,  M.A. 
Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq. 
Oliver  Hargreavc,  Esq. 
Clement  Hue,  M.D. 

Samuel  Merriman,  M.D. 
Andrew  A.  Mieville.  Esq. 


n the  pay  i 
The  plan 
■s  originated  with  this  Office 


i Society  c 
bjeetto  Gc 
t of  a premium 
.ranting  Assur- 
a the  beginning 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUM 


For  Fourteen 


1 13  6 

2 10 

2 13  11 

3 13  3 


n any  station,  and 

° BON'USES. — The  two  first  divisions  averaged  221.  per  cent,  on  the 
Premiums  paid.  The  Third,  281.  per  cent  The  F OURTH  Bonus, 
declared  January  1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  361  percent; 
and,  from  the  large  amount  of  profit  already  realized,  which  lias 
been  reserved  for  future  appropriation,  and  other  causes,  the  Bonuses 
hereafter  are  expected  considerably  to  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Society’s  income,  which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  now  up- 
wards  .of  116,0001.  per  annum.  . 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary, 

78,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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THE  BUILDER 


BOWIE’S  Glass  Ventilating;  Pane,  for  the 

Admission  of  Fresh  Air  without  any  unpleasant  or  danger- 
ous draught,  and  the  escape  of  respired  or  vitiated  air.— Specimens 
to  be  seen  and  orders  taken  at  145,  Strand,  near  Somerset  House. 

DOTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

f^HARLESLONGbegs  to  informhisFriends 

' and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9<L  per  foot,run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portman-equare.— Terms,  Cnsh  only. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes lti  by  a.  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 

Foreign  window  glass,  superior 

to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  cases  of  300  feet,  fur  42s.,  or  about  2Jd.  per  foot,  in  large 
dimensions;  smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  3d.  per  foot.  No  less 
than  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  nnd  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  with  a remittance. — THOS}.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient. 

lluby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Blue  7777777777777777777  1 o 

Purple  1 0 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design.— JOHN  MILLINGTON,  87, 
' Bishopsgate-street  Without 

SOHTTpLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE- A?  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  luO  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  nnd  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 

S~~  OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Clrey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly-  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Sobo-square. 

THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  : and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick. 

II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Hatton-gardcn,  Holbom. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

I £.  s.  d.  I 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 D Square  i of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  3 10  0 1 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 lid.,  2d.  and  2Jd.per 

foot.  | C.C.C 2 0 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil,  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes, at  IV ILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West.Smithfield,  London. 


H 


E R RINGS  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 

builders  nnd  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  nnd  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration ifour  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Featlier 
Factory,  14.  Kiugsgate -street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  . — 

i of  Sashes  nnd  Frames,  and  Joiner  j 
the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-ro' 


Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


\\ 


/ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


Touring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  iB  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  neat 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


DODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 


The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  vnln- 
' li  Hot- 
io  great 

>t  affected  by 


able  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses.  Forcing-houses,  nnd  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  nnd  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PATNT  is  Bold  ground  in  oil,  and, compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  60,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 


ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 

Srocess  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  The 
yes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
51,  Stomford-street,  Blackfriaivroad,  London,  in  bottles  of  6d.  and 
Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  maybe  obtained  in 

Bowder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
quid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.—  N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “ Tue  Bcilder,”  2,  York- street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  "ill  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRON  MON  oV,  by  applying  at  F.  K. 

WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  W;  No.  35,  Cliiswcll-street, 

Fiusbury-square,  near  Whitbread  * ,L«ery. 

Best  Patent^  ^ /lasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8<L  lOd.  20d- 

6d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  is.  6d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5&  6s.  6d.  7s.  6<L  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inoh.  Registers.  6|d-,  7i,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 


3ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£3.  6s.  £3.  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 103. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


do.,  at  3{iL,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


I ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE 

-i  GRATE  MANUFACTORY',  No.  5,  Jermyn-street,  Regent- 
street 

PIERCE  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Architects,  who  are  building  or  re-fitting  up  Mansions, 
to  his  novel  and  unique  display  of  STOVE  ORATES,  FENDERS, 
and  IRONS,  in  suites,  which  arc  now  on  view  at  his  Show  Rooms. 
By  employing  first-rate  Artists,  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  that 
every  work  entrusted  to  him  will  be  finished  in  the  best  manner, 
and  the  purest  style  of  Architecture  required  ; being  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  guided  by  his  practical  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  devoted  to  the  WARMING  and  VENTILATION  of 
APARTMENTS,  Public  Buildings,  nnd  Private  Mansions,  to 
numbers  of  which  he  can  refer  fortne  perfect  success  of  his  arrangc- 

PIEIICE  has  Invented  and  Registered  various  improvements  for 
the  Ventilation  and  Fitting-up  of  KITCHENS,  BATH  ROOMS, 
LAUNDRIES,  with  other  points  of  domestic  economy,  which  may 
be  found  worthy  of  notice. 

PIERCE'S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATII  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  Germyn-street,  Regent-street 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  nnd  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to' BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  nnd  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfrinrs,  keens  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames.  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


IRONFOUNDRT. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  rc-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  seleotion.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  sc. 


PARK’S,  140,  Fleet-street,  Wholesale 

" * * Ironmonger,  Brass  Founder,  and  General  Factor,  Agent 


Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


c 


HARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

CIIARLES-STKEET,  BIRMINGHAM  date  8TANDLY 
MITH,  formerly  8TANDLY  and  GALE,  Bull -street  I.  Lock- 


Brass-fouuders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  am-  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY'  of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LON  DON,  and  TWENT  Y -THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jcbb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges, 
staircases,  grates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings.  An 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Cliatsworth,  Ac.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  uumert  • 


letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  be  shewn. 

N.B.  C.  6MITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  ’’ Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S A LW AYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

Sgf  ilL  rnent  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g S and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

- - width  nnd  thioknesa.  from  1 inch  to  li  inch  think 

PLANKS,  S' 

SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Y'ard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
( late  0.  Moore  and  Son),  nnd  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  atOld- 
Bargc-YVharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfrinrs.  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
■very  accurately  finished. 

A.  K.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac, 

T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


T 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINOHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac? Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
jmmuus,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Plauing. 


LADDERS,  BARROYVS,  Ac. 

GELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

• of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  and  the 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders,  Bar- 
rows,  Machines.  Tress  els,  Steps,  Ac.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  and  elm  tops,  ns  low  as  12s.,  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  asb  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  as  low  os  15s.,  for  cash  ; Ladders  commencing 
at  4d.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Ladder 
equally  low. 

G.  ELL’S  MANUFACTORIES,  3,  and  6,  Tottenham-cour 
New-road,  St.  Paucrus,  opposite  Hampstcud-road. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  -2  feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  3 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  execute  every 
variety  of  marble  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  of 


elegant  carve?  statuary  chimney  pieces  and  monuments.  Country 
’uflders  will  realise  a great  saving  by  forwarding  orders  to  this 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  YVHAKF,  BOTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  l>e  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  AUemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark -square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT,  NORWAY'  SUFFKANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  8tone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  aud  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  hist),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  AUemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITH  ALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  be^s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects nnd  others,  that  GOTHIC  YVINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
aud  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY'  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

TUE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  tlieir  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 

... .. .1.  -r  fl/; . --.I  rv, 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apsley  House.  Strathfieldgaye.  Ao.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chin  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ap.  ore  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney -pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very' reduced  prices. — N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries. — A hook  of  prices  will  lie  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  .MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgrave- 
place,  London. 


SHEET  LEAD  AND  PIPE  WAREHOUSE. 

Builders,  plumbers,  &c.,  supplied 

on  wholesale  terms  with  fast  and  M illed  Lead  and  Pipe, 
cut  to  any  dimensions,  at  MESSRS. BURTON  AND  DENT’S, 
Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants.  21,  Newcastl e-street. 
Strand;  where  may  be  seen  A NEW  PATENT  URINAL  BASIN, 
of  a simple  and  compact  description. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place, 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TTLES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belviderc-road.  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  A1NSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Denu- 
ston.  Chairman)  invite  attention  tovtheir  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  'work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company's  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten 
"'"lEIlT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  i 

i of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE,  will  show 

at  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  l,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Lcith-walk, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds ; Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chonoery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  nre  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


MESSRS.  HOPKINS  and  Co  solicit  the 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Public  generally 
to  their  REGISTERED  SELF-REGULATING  BLINDS,  which, 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  centro  line,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
French  casements  and  high  windows.  OUTSIDE  SUN  BLINDS 
ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE  ACTION. 

H.  and  Co.  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BARRON’S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  the  easy  and  noiseless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  Wood  Poles.  This  action  has  been 
much  used,  and  with  invariable  success  for  octagon,  bow,  and 
other  shaped  windows.  Models  constantly  on  show. 

HOPKINS  and  Co.,  late  James  Barron,  Window  Blind  Manu- 
facturers and  General  Brass  Founders,  40,  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London  ; and  at  Birmingham. 

JENNINGS'S  PATENT  WATER  CLOSET. 
JENNINGS’S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS'S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  are  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  that  he  has  obtained  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT  for  a WATER  CLOSET  of  simple  construction, 
and  every  way  different  to  any  closet  now  manufactured.  The 
inventor  hopes  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  produced,  and  at  prices 
not  exceeding  the  present  Pan  Closet. 

GEORGE  JENNINGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers,  Plumbers, 
Gasfitters,  and  others,  that  he  has  Patented  an  entirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Oocks,  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes,  &c.,  to  Steam  Boilers,  Wood,  Iron,  or  Slate 
Cisterns,  Casks,  &c„  superseding  all  Union  Joints,  T pieces,  and 
the  present  tedious  mode  of  Japping  and  Screwing  one  Pipe  into 

^JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  SHOE  and  FASTENER  is  now  so 
generally  used,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  it  supersedes  the 
Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  References  may  be  had  to 
upwards  of  800  Fronts,  by  — *' 
lotto  Street,  Blackfriars  R 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  agninst  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
oonvex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
nud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunuett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  tlie  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  nil 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  nietallio  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  nre  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &e.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Meta]  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent 

Steam-engines,  Sawing, 'Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines ou  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses. may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 


ARTISTS,  Architects,  Engineers,  and 

others,  requiring  the  finest  qualities  of  Drawing  Pencils,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  BltOOKMAN  and  LANGDON  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  same  to  ordet,  and  have  never  failed  in 
any  case  ultimately  to  give  satisfaction,  as  they  spare  no  pains  or 
expense  to  suit  the  taste  of  each  customer. 

The  various  purposes  to  which  Pencils  are  applied,  together  with 
the  difference  in  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  card-board  ou  which 
they  are  used,  occasion  various  complaints  when  Pencils  are  pur- 
chased without  a statement  of  these  circumstances.  For  instance, 
a free-working  II  B would  be  highly  commended  by  one  artist, 
whereas,  another,  who  used  drawing-paper  of  a rougher  description, 
and  required  fine  lines,  would  complain  of  the  very  quality  which 
the  former  considered  essential.  These  objections  are  obviated  by 
an  explanation  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pencils  are  intended  ; 
and,  after  a trial  of  samples,  by  having  them  made  to  order. 
Manufactory : 28,  Great  Russell-strect,  Bedford-sriuarc,  where 
very  kiud  of  Cedar  Pencils  may  be  obtained ; also  Ever-Pointed 
Pencils  and  Points  for  the  game, 


PAPER-HANGINGS  to  the  TRADE.— 

French  Papers  superseded.— Messrs.  HENNELL  and 
CROSBY,  Paper  Stainers,  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  can  enable  them  to  scu  Satin 
Papers,  Elegant  Designs,  at  2s.  «d.  per  French  niece.  Retail.— 
Cheapest  house  for  Panel  Decorations  and  Clouded  Papers. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  H ANGINGS.  — The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.'S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington.  Jtc.&c., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
— i-a — 1 a weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DepOt 


is  Pantiles. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST'S WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

HE  Architectural  Carving;  Company  beg; 


T 


to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chantrey’s  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


CARVING  BY  MACHINERY. 

JORDAN’S  PATENT. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAMS,  and  JORDAN  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  cheap  production  of  Carved  decorations, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  Maohinenr  and  the  proofH  of  its 
efficiency,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
at  the  Government  Workshops  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  notices  of  the  Public  Press 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  A&enaum  of  March  6th,  in  speaking  of  the  Specimens  of 
Carvings  produced  from  Jordan's  Patent,  says,  “These  were  really 
astonishing.  A bunch  of  Hops  and  brace  of  Partridges  were 
worthy  to  hang  bv  the  side  of  Grinling"  Gibbons's  Works.  A portion 
of  the  Ghiberti  Florentine  Gatos  were  also  very  successful.  The 
Machinery  employed  accomplishes  precisely  the  task  assigned  to 
the  Sculptors  assistant.  It  clears  away  all  the  superfluities  and 
prepares  the  object  for  the  final  touches  of  the  Artist.  No  matter 
how  high  the  relief  or  how  low  or  intricate  the  undercutting,— no 
difficulties  baffle  this  Machinery.” 

The  Proprietors  find  it  to  he  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  Public 
to  state  that  they  have  at  present  only  onf.  Establishment  which  is 
their  Machine  Carving  Works  at  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth, 
(formerly  Coade  and  Sealy’s  Terra  Cotta  Works),  where  specimens 
may  be  seen  and  estimates  for  large  works  obtained. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Buildiiig  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  aff  ording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water-courses 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  London  and  thfc 
parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7.  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and 
made  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
ower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  lerw 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  anv  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners ; and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  ou  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  oh  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
sequence be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  toe  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and  8 Vic- 
toria, 0.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served, and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  IipRTSLET,  Cleric. 


PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
aud  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS’ 
icrior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads.  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 


fields, Liquid  Manure.  Earles  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  19-inch 


Mosaic  pavements,  singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Verandahs, 
Baths,  &c.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamental 
pavements,  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and  re- 
duced in  price. — Specimens  adapted  to  every  style  of  architecture 
may  be  seen  at  the  Works  of  thesole  patentee,  ALFRED  SINGER, 
Vauxhall  Pottery,  foot  of  Vauxholl-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


Pumps  up  to  10-inch 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  OITY-KOAD. — N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  aud  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 
HIGH  ARDS,  3,  Old  Bargc-house-street,  Commercial-rood,  Lam- 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDTA- 

RUBBEIt  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  Btnud  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury ; 
and  ns  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
steam  and  hot-water  joints,  &o.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole  Manufacturer, 
JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


Bp  flier  ^BaJcalj’s  V Kopal  Hcttcrs  patent. 


'ATENT  ASPHALTE 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 


ROOFING  FELT,  as 

The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

I The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 


used  by 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  super 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d-  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  an 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S  M 


, PATENT. 


i Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London. 

MIE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  riBing). 

Garden  Walks  aud  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 


Piggeries,  &c.  &c. 


Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

Malt-house  Floors. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPIIALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  too  SEvaf"  " ‘ ‘ 

with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  gua-’  — *--* 
to  this  Company 


which  also  renders  it  very 
. appropriate  for  the, 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  ] Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


percolation  of  water,  | 

particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantago 

'^^^^mg^TO^of^o*^EY^EI^  ASPHALTlf  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE'S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  uns  ,uu.,v,  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTII I- 

CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  prop’er  description  of  material  has  been  used.  ....  , 1Q_. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  muuy  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine i material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
etinriniiQ  one  4.  I*  AKIvJjJjJj,  oecretary , 

spurious  one.  geyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Staugate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 

FOR  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  W ater  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
Cesspools,  as  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  eoonomy  of 

An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting;  the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  (as  is  too  well  known)  the  source  or  constant  lummnuina 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  tc 
applicable  to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

"The  Patent  Torment  Water  Closet  " has  been  design 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  deetd 


ly  iu- 


PLICITY.-Its  construction  is  sc 

ir  deranged. 

' GREAT  ¥ 


- ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 

sumption of  WATER— From  the  construction  of  the  “head  " 
or  “ measure,'’  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  l>c  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of, -that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water ; and  when  the  person  leaves  tile 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  und  the  result  is,  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 

The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  at  - • ' 

from  the  measure  to  the  Las' 


a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 


the  basin  from  all  impurities.  _ , . , 

5 NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  “ head  " of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as 
• • - — ‘ 1 ' gth  to  resist  the  pressure. 


structed  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

6.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  the 

intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  < - 

indispensable  , jbut  one  cistern  would  still  supply  " 


ipensablc  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
uuuiber  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  ns  a pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 
useless.  _ . _ . ...  , . , 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required— A syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  as  to 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia.  . 

8 IT  fS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  iuattentiou  maybe  apprehended. 
ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 


nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OP  FIXING,  and  the  small  spa 
which  it  may  be  placed,  are  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.- 


-The 


basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earthenware,  with  a strong 
substantial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to^make  u— 
the  usual  wood  casing,  a 


of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  a 
a ready  means  of  being  kept  p( 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 


...  ....  fear  of  any  derangement 
u ornamental  appearance,  with 
irfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 


effected  to  the  greatest  possible 
FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is 
wherever  used  will  much  tend 
the  loathsome  insects  that  nri 


...„jt  valuable  invention,  and 
> prevent  the  congregation  of 
it  preseut  found  in  such  situa- 


'onfidenJJ%as.cvf'  /.  a; 
rorrentvVBter  Closet 


be  made  use’of.  and  consequently 
...  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 
tlie  pipes,  owing  to  the  foree  of  water  being' 
remove  such  substances  as  are  introduced  by  the 
— • -J  others;  all  these  objections,  it  w 
obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Pate^it 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 


Fig.  L— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top,  and  cock,  &c.,  at  bottom.  , 

Fig.  a.— Section  of  the  measure  nud  cock,  shewing  its  position 

when  open  for  the  water  to  come  in. 

Fig.  3— Plan  of  top  of  scat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  aud^aotion-rod 


Fig!  L—  Section  from  back  to  front  of  scat,  basin,  bottom  of 


torrent-pipe  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  seat,  and 
lower  cud  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  in  and  cut  it  off. 

Fie.  5.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  and  the 
bridle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  fi.— Bottom  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
bridle  lever. 


Fig  7 —Plan  of  top.  Ac.,  of  basin  under  seat,  and  shewing  the 
leverT  which  is  fixed  to  the  seat,,  to  lift  the  action-rod.  f 
"ig.  8.— Seotion  from  side  tc 


front  of  lower  part  of  spreader.  , , . 

Fig.  9.— Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon 


side  of  seat,  and  top  of  basin,  with 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 


TV  lien  a person  takes  the  seat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  B,  and  elevating 
the  end  of  the  lever  C.  and  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cock  F;-the 
measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G.  passing  through  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  the 
measure  fills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K.  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any 

°'oi?leaviug  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  tlie 
lever  E falls  and  shuts  tlie  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  off  every  thing  through  the  syplion  S,  and  the  leg  N. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  syphon  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  basi n , liu t so  much  r- 


,e  side  towards 


ecc  every  arop  oi  vnwi  iw  ; ; . . .,«  ■ ■ , u « 

considerably  larger  than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prevent  the  Y^Hn^htso^hat  anv 
soil-pipe,  connected  with  N,  before  it-  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  la  within  sight,  so  that  any 

hei.bt  »f  tb,  point  M.  N 8,  form,  „ top  *. 
• rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


prevent  ai 


i Lord  Lincoln’s 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  . 

Sewerage,  Drainage,  8fc.,  of  Towns ’ Bill. — (Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

There  are  various  simple  means  of  applying  water  to  this  purpose,  as  shewn  in  the | evidence  of  Mr 
Loudon,  Mr.  Foden.  Sir.  Smith  of  Dcanston.  and  others.  But  the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Austin 
appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  be 
self-acting  ; it  requires  no  cistern  ; it  acts  as  a flushing  apparatus leach lUme, . bj ' 
momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are  effectually  cleared,  and  all  effluvium  removed. 


in  urging  the  introduction 
recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
of  cranks  and  wires,  which 
trouble. 


ire  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; but 

•Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to 
\v  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 
always  getting  out  of  order,  and  constantly  leading  to  expense  and 


Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vacxhall  Water  Company. 


Testimonial  fr< 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 
Office,  Surancr-street,  Southwark,  18th  January,  1847. 
i bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined 
-*  cripti 


Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  w uaiiuj  murauu,  w ....  

Austin's  '•  Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet”  1st  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 
or  establishment ; -2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
now  in  use ; :lrd_  One  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets i ; 4tn.  its  great 
simplicity,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  ; 

5th.  The  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  and  the  amount  m fixing. 

You  are  aware.  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  and  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


means  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I am  often  told,  Hit 
f*;  «?.  And  inconvenience  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 

: less  expensive  method  is  introduced. 


closets  put  up  ; but  we  must  w 


Mr. * Aua tirFsTn venrion.'T  am' "please F to  see,  quite  removes  these  objections,  and . I have ino  doubt 
the  public,  both  for  convenience  and  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  tnemscive 


vne  puuuc,  uuwi  1UI  tvmeuicuw  .U  ..  ........... 

possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  Sir,  youra  faithfullj, 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson. 


J.  QUICK,  Engineer, 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 


GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 

Seale  of  Prices. 


24  inches  bore,  3 feet  long 1 1 

3 „ bore,  3 feet  long  2 i 

4 „ bore,  3 feet  long 2 : 


le  shilling  and  eightpence)  each. 

'o  shillings!  eactL 

ro  shillings  and  threepene)  each. 

THE  ABOVE  ARE  CASH  PRICES  IN  LONDON. 


These  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they  a 
rosion.— And  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their  price,  ai 
and  DRAIN  PIPES.  , , t 

The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  “ ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS”— from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  foree  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  along,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
very  little  passes  through  the  outlet  The  bricks,  from  coustant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 


ie  from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb 


datious  of  rats,  which  are  enabled  with  ease  to  com 

ling  sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors.  ...  , v nowonv 

Very  recently  an  Instance  of  such  destruction  came  under  the  notice  of  Messrs.  DOM  SON,  and  thi 
evil  had  so  far  advanced  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  house  had  given  away,  and  considerable  outla’ 

was  necessary  to  render  the  habitation  safe  and  tenantable.  mount 

But  PECUNIARY  LOSS  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  use  of  brick  drains- LOSS  OI 
HEALTH  to  a fearful  extent,  is  also  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  existence  of  these  LLONGA  l Li 
CESSPOOLS,”  the  foulest  ana  most  poisonous  exhalations  proceed  from  them,  and  from  the  founda 
tions  they  have  allowed  to  become  saturated.  , . , .. 

THE  EARTHEN  PIPES  are  a certain  preventative  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  or  beiDj 
constantly  flushed,  they  are  free  from  corrosion,  and  are  impervious  to  liquid. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WE  L B EC  K-STR  E ET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  8urrcy,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.*  H.Cox,  vori^strert ! “covent 

_ 1 .cl. ...I  H.r  tl,n  baiH  flu ari.ka  Wvw a n.  at  theli Office  of  TllL  BlILDEK,  2,  X orx-olicei,  Vioveuv 
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AOVEStTXSSJRGIEWrTS. 

TO  SCULPTORS,  MODELLERS,  OR  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

WANTED,  to  place  a Youth,  Sixteen 

Years  of  Age,  to  either  of  the  above  businesses.  lie  has  a 
knowledge  of  .Model  Drawing.  Respectable  reference  can  he  given. 
—Direct  (post-paid)  to  E.  E.,  100,  Regent-street,  Lambeth-walk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Young;  Man, 

a constant  place  as  Plumber,  and  has  no  objection  to  fill 
his  time  up  in  painting  or  glazing,  if  required.— Apply,  post-paid, 
P.B.P.,  No.  3,  Wclliugton-strcct,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young;  Person  aged  20, 

a Situation  in  a’ Builder's  Office,  or  ns  Clerk  of  the  Works. 
Satisfactory  reference  will  bo  given  if  required.— Please  address  to 
A.  No.  11,  Bridge-road,  Battersea. 

TO  FOREMEN  OF  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a good  working 

Foreman,  who  thoroughly  understands  Iris  business,  anil 
is  competent  to  measure  up  works,  Ac.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  pre- 
paid, stating  reference  and  wages  required,  to  N.  W.,  07,  Oxford- 
street 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

as  Clerk  of  Works  or  General  Foreman  ; he  is  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful,  understands  drawing  and  measuring 
of  work,  Ac.— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,'’  2, 
York-strcet,  Coverit-gardcn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has 

been  brought  up  in  an  Architect's  Office,  a Situation  in  one 
of  the  above  offices  ; he  is  a neat  draughtsman,  can  keep  accounts, 
men’s  time,  entries  of  all  work  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  willing 
to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Terms  moderate.  References 
and  security  given.— Address,  B.  C.,  cure  of  Mr.  Evans,  Stationer, 
Thomhill-road,  Bamsbury-park, Islington. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GLAZIERS  OR  BUILDERS. 

^THIE  Advertiser,  a Steady  and  Competent 

JL  Young  Man,  is  in  want  of  A SITUATION,  ne  is  a good 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  FOREMEN. 

THE  Mother  of  a Youth  who  has  served 

three  years  at  his  business,  wishes  to  engage  him  to  a Master 

term  of  th:  * ~ 

6,  Artillery-t 


— ree y< — - ~ - 

for  a term  of  three  .years.— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  M.  S., 
* oe,  Brewcr's-grccn,  Westminster. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

THERE  is  a Vacancy  in  the  Offices  of  an 

Architect,  Surveyor,  and  Civil  Engineer,  for  One  In  or  Out- 
door Pupil ; ifthelaltcr.no  premium,  or  nothing  more  than  the 
actual  expenditure  will  bo  required.— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.B.  M., 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  is  in  want  of 

the  assistance  of  a Young  Man  who  has  had  gome  experi- 
ence in  making  out  working  dinwings.— Address,  by  letter,  free,  to 
G.  H.,  Mrs.  Parnell’s,  Stationer,  High-street,  Marylebone. 

TO  BUILDERS,  MASTERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS,  &c. 

A SOBER,  STEADY,  YOUNG  MAN, 

Age  Twenty-five,  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  with  either 
of  the  above  ; he  is  a thorough  branch  hand,  and  also  a good  sign  - 
writer;  no  objection  to  the  country.— Address  to  A.  B.,  No.  9, 
N evillc-strect,  V auxhall  Gardens. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  OR  ENGINEERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young;  Man  who  has 

been  accustomed  to  drawing,  is  a good  penman,  and  under- 
stands book-keepiug,  offers  his  services  gratuitously  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  consideration  of  being  afterwards  retained  at  a small 
progressive  salary.  References  unexceptionable.— Address,  pre- 
paid, S.  W.,  Mr.  Foster,  161,  Strand. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  having 

a practical  knowledge  of  Building,  is  a fair  Draughtsman, 
and  quick  at  quantities,  &c.,  and  who  has  been  some  time  with  an 
Architect  in  London  Practice,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a situa- 
tion. Reference  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  last  engaged.— Ad- 
dress, B.  S..  Mr.  Croggon's,  8,  Laurence  Pountuey-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 


A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  a tolerable 

knowledge  of  drawing,  and  understands  book-keeping, 
wishes  for  employment  in  the  office  of  a Surveyor  or  Builder,  lie 
can  give  the  best  references  as  regards  character  and  business 
habits;  a full  salary  not  required,  as  the  advertiser  seeks  employ- 
ment rather  than  remuneration.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
M.  N.,  Post-office,  Paddington. 


TO  GENTLEMEN. 

A STEADY,  Active  Man,  aged  Thirty- 

four,  who  can  have  a good  recommendation  from  his  late 
employer,  with  whom  he  lived  nine  years,  wishes  for  A SITUA- 
TION as  House  Carpenter  or  Foreman,  where  tlirco  or  four  hands 
arc  employed,  in  a gentleman's  establishment.— Address,  post-paid, 
II.  II.,  No.  9,  Northbrook-atreet,  Newbury,  Berks. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A Steady,  Active,  Practical  Man  is  desirous 

of  an  Engagement  as  Clerk  or  Draughtsman,  or  Foreman, 
being  conversant,  from  nearly  twenty  years’  experience  in  preparing 


moderate.— Address,  post-paid,  t 
Chalton-strect,  New  Road,  St.  Pa: 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-strcct, 
Whitehall;  WEALE,  High  Holbom  ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  Patcmoster-row  ; --  ’ -*  " " 

York-strcet,  Covent-garden. 


t the  office  of  " The  Builder.,”  2, 


DR.  GREEN  ON  THE  FUMIGATING  BATH. 

Price  One  Shilling,  or  postage  free  on  receipt  of  Eighteen  Stamps, 

ON  the  UTILITY  and  SAFETY  of  the 

FUMIGATING  BATH,  as  a Remedial  Agent  in  Complaints 
of  the  Skin,  Joints,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Disorder  of  the  Diges- 
tive Organs ; being  the  result  of  Fifty  Years’  Practical  Experience. 
By  JONATHAN  GREEN,  M.D.,  &e.  &c. 

Formerly  Surgeon  Royal  Navy. 

WniTAKER  and  Co..  Avc-Mnria-lanc,  and  may  bo  had  of 
R.  ,T.  KEN  NETT.  14,  York-strect,  Corent  Garden,  or  of  the  Author, 
4o,  Great  Murlborough-strcct,  Regent-street,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving;  Company  beg; 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21.  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chantrcy's  foundry,  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  fre  ' ~~ 
TmmensB  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices 


Mutual  life  assurance,  an- 
nuities, &c.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  201.  nnd  upwards.  Annuities  for 
themselves  in  Old  Age,  or  for  their  Widows,  nnd  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  lie  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a Guarantee  Fund. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  R.  W.  MORRIS,  Actuary  to  the 
Medical,  Legal,  and  General  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  126, 
Strand,  Loudon.— Agents  wanted. 


S' 


OVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  Jamcs-street,  London. 


Chairman,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputt- Chairman,  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Aslibunier,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Balard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


RECTORS. 

Henry  Broadwood,  Esq..  M.  P. 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart 
Chas.  Fare-brother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Win,  Tnlloh  Fraser,  Esq. 
John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmith  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 


j.  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  CnmpbeU. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  nnd 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 
-u  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of^Proposal,  and  cvery^ information,  jnay 


CONTRACTS. 

CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  A BATTERY  AND  BUILDINGS  AT 
COAL  HOUSE  POINT,  BELOW  TILBURY  FORT. 

Royal  Engineers  Office,  Chatham,  7th  June,  1847. 

THE  Commanding;  Royal  Engineer  at 
Chatham  hereby  gives  Notice,  that  TENDERS  will  he  re- 
ceived at  the  Ordnance  Office.  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,  from  Persons  desirous  of  Contracting 
with  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance  for  erecting  a BATTERY 
AND  BUILDINGS  at  Coal  House  Point,  below  Tilbury  Fort, 
agreeably  to  Plans  and  Specifications,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Gravesend.  The  person  whose  tender  may 
be  accepted  will  be  required  to  cuter  into  a Bond,  with  two  eligible 
Securities,  jointly  and  separately  to  be  bound  under  a penalty  of 
2,0001.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  The  tenders  to  bo 
addressed  to  “ The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,”  and  en- 
dorsed. “ Tender  for  erecting  a Battery  and  Buildings  nt  Coal 
House  Point.” — No  tender  can  be  admitted  after  the  said  29th  of 
June,  1847. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster 

and  part  of  Middlesex  will  he  ready  at  the  Court  House.  No. 
1,  Greek-strcet.  Soho-square.  on  FRIDAY’,  the  18th  of  June.  1847,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  building  2.495  feet  of  sewer  along  Uerwick- 
street,  St  James’s,  and  Wells-strect  and  Great  Titchfield-street,  St. 
Marylebone. 

A plan,  sections,  and  specifications  for  the  above  works  may  be 
inspected,  and  Forms  of  Tender  and  other  particulars  obtained  at 
this  office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties 
offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  with  soparate  sealed  Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside 
'•  Tender  for  Works.”  Each  Tender  must,  be  strictly  in  the  printed 
Form  prescribed.  The  Court  does  not  hind  itself  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender.  LEW  IS  ( II E RTSLET,  < lock. 

Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho-square,  10th  June,  1847. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  &c. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  contracting'  for  the 

conveyance  of  water  to  Kimbolton  Castle.  Huntingdonshire, 
the  scat  of  His  Oraco  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  may  learn  particu- 
lars oil  application  to  the  architect.  Mr.  HA  BE  RSI  ION.  the  Priory, 
St.  Nents,  Hunts.  It  is  estimated  that  near  4,000  feet  of  11  strong 
lead  pipe  will  be  required  with  stop  corks,  joints.  &c.  The  present 

Eipe  is  to  be  taken  in  exchange  at  per  cwt.  Sealed  tenders  arc  to 
e delivered  to  the  Architect,  on  Thursday,  June  17th. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMASTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas 

Light  Company  will  meet  at  the  Works.  Ben  Jonson's  Fields, 
Stepney,  on  WEDNESDAY  the  23rd  day  of  this  present  month,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  Coal  Stores,  with  Iron  Roofs, 
&c.  of  an  area  of  12,000  feet,  with  Lay-bye  adjoining.  Plans  nnd 
Specifications  can  be  seen,  nnd  Particulars  obtained,  on  application 
to  Mr.  J.  MERCER.  Engineer,  at  the  Works,  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  nnd  Two.  Tenders,  scaled  and  endorsed  “ Tenders  for  Coal 
Stores,  &e.”  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  by  Twelve  o'clock  on 
the  above-mentioned  day.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  Tender.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

Stepney,  June  2, 1847.  G.  JAQUES,  Secretary. 


HACKNEY  UNION. 

CONTRACT  for  New  Buildings,  &c.,  at 

the  Hackney  Union  Workhouse.— The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  this  Union  are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  New  Buildings  at  the  Hackney  Union  Workhouse,  in 
Lower  Ilomerton,  and  taking  down  and  rebuilding  part  of  the 
present  building ; the  Plans  and  Specifications  of  which  may  he 
seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  A.  Ashpitcl.  No.  5,  Crown- 
court, Old  Broad-street,  London,  from  Monday  the  7th,  till  Monday 
the  38th  of  June  instant,  both  (lays  inclusive  (Sundays  cxcepledi, 
from  Ten  in  the  morning  to  Three  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day. 
Two  Securities  will  be  required  in  5001  each  for  the  performance  of 
the  Contract,  to  be  named,  and  their  places  of  abode  to  be  stated  in 
the  Tenders,  aud  to  be  approved  bv  the  Guardians.  The  Guardians 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accent  the  lowest  Tender,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Contract  will  lie  that,  the  Contractor  shall  not 
underlet  his  Contract,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  of  the  Works 
comprised  therein.  Scaled  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Clerk  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  June  instant,  endorsed  "Tender 
for  New  Buildings,  &c.,  at  the  Workhouse.”  The  Board  will  meet 
at  the  Board  Room,  in  the  Union  House,  to  open  the  Tenders,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  J line,  at  Eleven  o’clock,  when  the  Con- 
tractors are  required  to  attend  personally,  to  answer  when  called 
for.  The  Contract  must  he  approved  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. Dated  the  2nd  day  of  June.  1847. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

CHARLES  HORTON  PULLEY,  Clerk. 
28,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street, 
and  Upper  Homcrton. 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  nt  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  j6l00  to 
£150.000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

CAPITAL  LONG  STANDARD  LAD- 
DERS, TO  BE  SOLD  on  reasonable  terms,  the  owner 
having  no  further  use  for  them.  Six  long  and  proportionably 
strong  ladders,  sound,  and  in  good  condition,  varying  from  49  to 
52  feet  in  height,— May  he  seen  by  application,  at  No.  32,  Queen- 
street,  Chcapside. 


LADDERS.  BARROWS,  &c. 

GELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

• of  Railway  Contractors.  Builders.  Decorators,  and  the 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment,  of  Ladders.  Bar- 
rows.  Machines,  Tresscls,  Steps.  &c.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators'  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  and  elm  tops,  as  low  as  12s.,  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
elm  top,  largest,  size,  as  low  as  15s.,  for  cash  : Ladders  commencing 
at  -Id.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Ladder 
equally  low. 

G.  ELL'S  MANUFACTORIES,  3.  nnd  6.  Tottenham-court 
N civ-road,  St.  Paucras,  opposite  Hampstead-road. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 
Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R. 

' A I V'3  W 1 j U’.irnt'rt.iin  nJ  O,  I 'I. 


WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strcct, 
Finsbury -square,  near  'Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


84  7d.  84  la  Is.  64  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  64  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52a  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4a  34  5a  6s.  64  7s.  64  10s.  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  34  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4, 7d..  84,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittinga 
3 a,  £3- 3s.  3 a 6 in.,  £3. 12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4e. 


RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street.  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3a  3 ft  3 in.  s ft  e in.  3 ft  9 in.  4a 
£3.  63.  £3  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10a 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven 

8ft  3a  3 in.  3ft  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4a 

£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5a  £6. 10a  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3)4,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpeuters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4c.,  4c. 

Black  Registers,  from  6J4  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  31 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright  :— 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4ft 

S.  3s.  31  14s.  41.  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9a.  per  pull 


Economical  radiating  stove 

GRATE  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  Jermyn-street,  Regent- 

PIERCE  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Architects,  who  are  building  or  re- fitting  up  Mansions, 
to  his  novel  and  unique  display  of  STOVE  GRATES.  FENDERS, 
and  IRONS,  in  suites,  which  are  now  on  view  at  his  Show  Rooms. 
By  employing  first-rate  Artists,  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  that 
every  work  entrusted  to  him  will  be  finished  in  the  best  manner, 
and  "the  purest  style  of  Architecture  required  ; being  manufactured 


thirty  years  devoted  to  the  \v  a kau.Mt  ana  VKrrriLATioix  or 
APARTMENTS.  Public  Buildings,  and  Private  Mansions,  to 
numbers  of  which  he  can  refer  for  the  perfect  success  of  his  arrangc- 

PIF.RCE  has  Invented  and  Registered  various  improvements  for 


LAUNDRIES,  with  other  points  of  domestic  economy,  which  may 
be  found  worthy  of  notice. 

PIERCE'S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATH  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  Germyn-etreet,  Regent-street 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR.— BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  "f  churches,  hot  houses.  4o.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
effec'uallv  wanning  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo 
mieal  manner.  BURBIDGE  and  HEAXY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 


.keeps  — . . 

; Plates,  Furnace-bars.  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-burs, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  ic..  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pricea-CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 

"s?H  eads*f Shoes. 


PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors.  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
aud  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  SL  A.  RICHARDS' 


raperior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads,  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
fields, Liquid  Manure.  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  anv  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-inch 
kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 
RICHARDS,  3,  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lnm- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

jpUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 


bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  

^lain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares  ^Market 


Places.  Roads.  Gardens,  aud  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS.  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  aud  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 


various 

Markel 

mid  Manure.  BRICK- 


LIFT  PUMPS,  aud  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  BENJ  F0WLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDTA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  aud  gas  without  injury  ; 


and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
steam  and  hot-water  joints.  4c.,  of  all  sizes. — Sole  Manufacturer, 
JA8.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  iaud  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  ill  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 


VI 7"  ANTED  to  Purchase,  immediately,  a OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  TYafalg;ar- 

V T pair  of  old  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and  Standards  for  a width  JLw  square.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  nuwbpen 


of  12  feet  6 inches,  and  one  gate  for  a width  of  5 feet. — Descriptive 
particulars,  stating  height  and  price,  to  be  addressed  ' 
SMOPPEE,  Builder,  Uxbridge. 


SNOXELL-S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edge3  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  tneir  great 


Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 


chinery. thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


MESSRS.  HOPKINS  and  Co.  solicit  the 

attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  the  Public  generally 
to  their  REGISTERED  SELF- REGULATING  BLINDS,  which, 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  centre  line,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
French  casements  and  high  windows,  OUTSIDE  SUN  BLINDS 
ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE  ACTION. 

H.  aud  Co.  arc  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BARRON'S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  the  easy  and  noiseless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  Wood  Poles.  This  action  has  been 
much  uBed,  and  with  invariable  success  for  octagon,  bow,  and 


Window  Blind  Manu- 
facturers and  General  Brass  Founders,  40,  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London ; and  at  Birmingham. 


JENNINGS'S  PATENT  WATER  CLOSET. 
JENNINGS’S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS'S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 


ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  are  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  Street.  Blackfriars 
Road,  that  he  hns  obtained  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LET- 


inventor  hopes  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  produced,  and  at  prices 
not  exceeding  the  present  Pan  Closet. 

__  GEORGE  JENN INGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers,  Plumbers, 


Gasfitters.  and  others,  that  he  has  Patented  an  entirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Cocks,  Lead.  Iron,  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes,  &c.,  to  Steam  Boilers,  Wood,  Iron,  or  Slate 


_.. other. 

JENNINGS'S  SHUTTER  SHOE  aud  FASTENER  .. 

generally  used,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  it  supersedes  the 
Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  Refe 


Jhutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  References  may  be  had  to 
upwards  of  800  Fronts,  by  applying  to  the  inventor,  29,  Great  Char- 
lotte Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  aud  COR  PE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED. aud  BUNNETT 
AND  COR  PE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  mode  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Pateutl  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensabD 


security;  and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  tliin  convex  laths. 

15.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired!,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 


BUNNETT  and  COUPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SA.SH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  &e.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 


SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Ginas,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 


Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 


sqnare.— 1 

Admission  (from  Eight  o'clock  till  Si  , 

One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGfl 

Dep.  Sec. 


M1E  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition  is  now 


open  at  their  Gallery,  53,  Pall  Mall,  near  St.  James's  Palace, 
from  Nine  o’clock  till  dusk.— Admission  la  ; Catalogue  64 

JAMES  FAHEY,  Sec. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

The  electric  telegraph  com- 
pany has  just  deposited  a complete  series  of  APPA 
RATUS.  illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  ELECTRIC  TELE 
GRAPH  as  now  worked  on  the  leading  Lines  of  Railway.  Also, 
superb  Specimens  of  their  ELECTRIC  CLOCKS,  ALARUM,  4c 
Among  tile  various  Works  of  interest  explained,  is  a WORKING 
MODEL  of  CLAASEN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  RAILWAY 
Dr.  Bachhoffher’s  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  the  Evening! 
of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL 
EFFECTS.  DIVING  EXPERIMENTS,  &c.  4c. -Admission,  Is. 
Schools,  Half-price. 


HOUSE  in  a Dav,  a Breakwater  in  a 


spheric  action,  for  pleasure,  fishing,  and  bathing  houses,  mills, 
manufactories,  4c.,  with  other  interesting  and  profitable  combina- 
will  be  explained  by  Lectures  and  Diagrams.  Tickets,  o: 


Guinea  each,  which  will  admit  the  bearer  to  the  Lectures  and  a 
Model-house,  to  be  constructed  on  the  Nore  Sand,  Goodwin,  or 
other  situation  agreed  on,  may  be  had  at  406,  Strand. 


w 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 


which  Messrs.  Geo.  aud  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 


it  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 


situations,  and  does  not  require  kent. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXI DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun.  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-nouses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  gTeat 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  motion  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  afleeted  by 
spray  of 
PftO'l 


PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  on# 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  nnd  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 


— D.it  Is  equa. 

under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 


62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 


M 


COON  havirnr  discovered  a new  method 


y have  plans  of  contract  lithographed  by  this 


method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan,  4c.  All 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to.— Litho- 
graphic Printing  Office,  15,  Chcapsidc. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors _of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down^ 


above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PoLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD—  N. B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  super 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  64  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  an 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


filial  letters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 


Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  nusumiuLi  x>uaku  ok  uku.,i»i. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission- of  Customs,  Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wio  . 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  aud  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

‘ Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  eouutry.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers.  4e„  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TKA  * ‘ 

’ " ’ 1 their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  b 

their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  M1S1C" 


i of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  aud  in 

~ ......  . — ^ .....  -REPRESENTATION.  as  the  only  works m Great 

Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories.  LAMB"S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-KoW 
LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  F actory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  aud  offices  leading  to  iv  est- 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1847. 

VERY  one  has  heard  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  Fo- 
reigners and  provincialists 
know  it  as  one  of  the  best 
of  Wren’s  many  works,  and 
Londoners,  who  never  find 
time  to  look  at  any  thing  close  to  them,  as 
the  site  of  long  continued  parochial  strife  and 
disputes.  It  is  of  one  of  the  results  of  these 
distressing  and  discreditable  squabbles,  that 
we  would  speak  to-day. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  is  one  of  the  archi- 
tural  boasts  of  London.  Hear  what  Ralph  says : 
“It  is  famous  all  over  Europe,  and  justly  re- 
puted the  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  produce  no  modern 
building  that  can  vie  with  this  in  taste  or  propor- 
tion : there  is  not  a beauty  which  the  plan  would 
admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  its 
greatest  perfection  ; and  foreigners  very  justly 
call  our  judgment  in  question  for  understand- 
ing its  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no 
higher  a degree  of  fame.”  A modern  writer, 
whose  opinion  is  worth  more  than  Ralph’s, 
clinches  this  by  saying, — “ Compared  with  any 
other  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude,  Italy  can- 
not exhibit  its  equal;  elsewhere  its  rival  is  not 
to  be  found.  Of  those  worthy  notice,  the 
Zitelle,  at  Venice  (by  Palladio),  is  the  nearest 
approximation  in  regard  to  size,  but  it  ranks 
far  below  our  church  in  point  of  composition, 
and  still  lower  in  point  of  effect.”  And  then 
again, — “ Had  its  materials  and  volume  been 
as  durable  and  extensive  as  those  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  consum- 
mated a much  more  efficient  monument  to  his 
well-earned  fame,  than  that  fabric  affords.”* 
Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  these 
encomiums,  we  claim  for  it  the  admiration  of 
all  who  can  appreciate  harmonious  propor- 
tions, ingenious  arrangement,  and  great  con- 
structive skill  ; and  would  have  it  most  reli- 
giously preserved  and  worthily  adorned. 

This  being  the  case,  the  sorrow  with  which 
we  heard  of  the  melancholy  state  of  dilapida- 
tion into  which  the  church  had  been  allowed 
to  fall,  may  be  supposed, — the  regret  with 
which  we  heard  a statement  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  to 
the  open  vestry  of  this  unfortunate  parish. 

“ As  to  the  melancholy  state  of  the  parish 
church,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  “ you 
require  no  knowledge  from  me.  Like  the 
often- quoted  inscription  on  the  grave  of  Wren, 
‘If  you  desire  to  see  his  monument,  look 
round  you  :’  if  you  desire  to  see  the  result  of 
the  parish  difficulties,  you  have  only  to  look  at 
the  stained  roof  and  broken-up  floor,  at  the 
shaking  casements  and  beggared  furniture  of  a 
church  which  was  once  the  pride  of  our  city, 
and  built  expressly  to  remain  as  a memorial  of 
the  genius  of  one  of  the  noblest  architectural 
names  of  England.  It  is  now  four  years  since 
I said  in  your  vestry,  that  this  church  was  1 not 
fit  for  divine  service.’  I now  say  that  it  is  less 
fit,  if  possible,  than  before.  It  is  true,  that  it 
has  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  congregation  ; it  is 
true,  that  the  question  is  not  yet  decided,  whe- 
ther the  floor  is  to  burst  up  or  the  roof  to  come 
down.  Fortunately,  the  fabric  was  the  work 
of  better  times ; for  if  it  had  been  one  of 

* Gwilt  in  Britton’s  “ Public  Buildings  of  London.” 


our  modern  performances,  the  problem  would 
have  been  solved  long  since  by  its  ruins. 
I repeat  that,  though  the  church  may  stand, 
it  is  still  not  the  fitter  for  its  sacred  purpose. 
In  the  city  our  church  is  called  the  ‘ Walbrook 
ice-house.’  It  has  been  proposed,  when  the 
congregation  shall  all  have  been  frozen  away, 
to  make  it  a colossal  barometer,  from  its  in- 
dicating every  vicissitude  of  the  elements  with 
the  most  immediate  sensibility.  By  others, 
the  idea  of  a rain  gauge,  on  the  largest  possi- 
ble scale,  has  been  suggested,  from  its  letting 
down  every  shower  through  its  cupola.  I have 
seen  people  thus  involuntarily  irrigated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  but  two  Sun- 
days ago,  when  fires  were  forbidden  us,  that  the 
planking , which  is  the  novel  substitute  for  glass 
in  one  of  our  east  windows,  was  taken  down,  I 
know  not  by  whom,  and  the  frosty  air  rushed 
in  in  a gale.  Gentlemen,  I say  that  this  is  a 
scandalous  state  for  any  sacred  edifice  to  be 
left  in,  and  that  it  is  a scandal  to  the  city  and 
to  the  establishment — nay,  to  the  country.” 

Since  this  we  have  sought  for  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  structure  and  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  last  Sunday  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We 
travelled  to  the  Mansion  House,  where,  as  a 
rhymer  on  “ Modern  Castles  ” says, — 

“ Behind  proud  Dance’s  palace,  in  disgrace, 
Retiring  Walbrook  hides  her  blushing  face,” 

and  after  listening  to  an  eloquent  and  instruc- 
tive discourse  from  the  rector,  looked  round 
the  church. 

We  found  the  statement  already  quoted  was 
in  no  respect  over-coloured ; and  we  echo  the  as- 
sertion that  the  state  of  this  church  is  a scandal 
to  the  city,  and  to  the  establishment, — nay,  to 
the  country.  The  glass  is  broken,  the  walls 
are  filthily  dirty,  and  the  cupola  and  ceilings 
stained  and  injured,  by  the  entry  of  water  for 
several  years  past  through  the  lead  which 
covers  them,  leading  to  the  belief  that  much 
of  the  timber-work  will  be  found  rotten  when 
properly  examined. 

The  prevention  of  further  evil  through  this 
cause,  and  the  restitution  of  the  parts  already 
injured,  are  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken, 
and  ought  not  to  be  delayed  a week  longer 
than  can  be  avoided.  The  rest  of  the  fabric 
should  then  be  generally  repaired,  and  deco- 
rated in  a style  worthy  of  the  building.  If 
the  parish  cannot  do  it,  London  ought,  and  if 
London  will  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  England 
to  assist.  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  belongs  to 
the  nation. 

We  have  been  asked  by  several  persons  to 
say  in  what  manner  this  building  should  be 
decorated,  but  think  it  would  be  scarcely  right 
to  do  so  now.  If  it  belonged  to  our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  the  columns  would  be 
polished,  the  walls  would  be  covered  with 
paintings  in  fresco  or  encaustic,  the  cupola  and 
ceilings  would  glow  with  colours  and  gilding, 
varied  marbles  would  form  the  pavement,  and 
the  windows  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the  capital,  and 
an  added  inducement  to  strangers  of  all  nations 
to  resort  there. 

In  moderation,  the  same  course  should  be 
adopted  here,  and  the  corporation  of  London, 
and  the  legislature,  might  be  fairly  called  upon 
to  aid  by  a grant  so  good  an  object. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  who  frequent 
the  church,  that,  the  ugly  oval  lights  (of  which 
there  are  a dozen)  in  the  walls  of  the  church, 
should  be  closed,  the  light  being  at  times  so 
great  as  to  distract  the  eye,  and  that  the  recesses 
should  be  made  to  receive  busts  of  theapostles. 
The  introduction  of  painted  glass  would,  per- 
haps, be  preferable,  as  it  would  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of  without  endangering  the  effect 


of  the  structure.  The  pewing  should  also  be 
re-arranged  ; but,  as  we  said  before,  we  will 
not  now  enter  into  details  : our  present  object 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
building,  and  to  claim  for  it  immediate  repa- 
ration, and  ultimately,  worthy  adornment.* 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Builders,  district  surveyors,  and  the  public, 
have  alike  felt  it  necessary  to  object  to  portions 
of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  and  of  which 
we  recently  gave  an  abstract.f  Committees 
appointed  by  the  District  Surveyors  Associa- 
tion, the  Builders’  Society,  and  the  Society  of 
Master  Carpenters,  have  reported  on  it  and 
transmitted  their  views  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods.  A deputation  of  the  two  latter 
bodies,  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Mr. 
Grimsdell,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Piper  (of  the 
Builders’  Society),  and  Mr.  II.  Biers,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stephens  (of  the  Carpenters’),  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Morpeth  on  the 
subject  last  week.  The  deputation  was 
introduced  by  Colonel  Wood,  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  metropolitan  member  that  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Hawes,  the  present  under  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  was  of  course  precluded  by  his  offi- 
cial position  from  any  interference,  but  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  the  first  bill  was  in- 
troduced, he  gave  the  matter  most  patient 
consideration,  and  watched  the  measure  through 
the  House  with  much  though  unsuccessful  vigil- 
ance. The  deputation  were  received  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  their  various  suggestions 
were  discussed  and  considered  at  length.  Mr. 
Philips,  at  Lord  Morpeth’s  desire,  was  present, 
and  the  interview  lasted  one  hour-and-a-half. 
The  points  chiefly  insisted  upon  were : — 1st. 
The  new  authority  proposed  by  clause 
VII.,  to  be  vested  in  district  surveyors,  and 
which  in  ordinary  buildings  it  was  felt  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable, J and, 
2ndly,  that  the  awards  of  the  official  referees 
should  be  subject  to  appeal. § 

Mr.  H.  Biers  called  the  attention  of  his  lord- 
ship  to  an  award  by  the  official  referees,  which, 
if  insisted  upon,  would  be  a great  hardship 
upon  almost  every  dwelling  of  every  rate,  but 
most  especially  to  the  smaller  description  of 
buildings.  He  read  from  Tub  Builder  a 
report  of  this  award,  in  which  the  official 
referees  stated,  that  all  additional  buildings 
attached  to  the  back  front  of  any  dwelling,  if 
above  the  basement  story,  must  not  have  any 
internal  communication,  although  in  the  same 
occupation  ; in  point  of  fact,  that  to  make  use 
of  an  office  building  on  or  above  the  ground 
floor,  you  must  first  go  into  the  back-yard 
of  your  own  premises,  otherwise,  if  there  is  to 
be  an  internal  communication  from  the  stair- 
case or  back  parlour,  that  then  this  addition 
must  be  measured  as  to  area,  and  included  in 
the  area  of  the  main  building.  This  would  so 
diminish  the  area  of  the  respective  rates,  that 
the  new  bill  would  very  considerably  curtail 
the  superficial  area  limiting  the  rates:  so  that 
instead  of  having  had  an  increase  in  superficial 
quantity  in  the  present  bill,  as  compared  with 
the  old  Buildings  Act,  it  would  much  diminish 
even  the  limited  area  under  its  provisions,  and 
defeat  the  object  of  the  legislature  and  of 
every  one  who  had  at  all  promoted  a larger 
space  in  the  respective  rates.  The  award 
would  also  deprive  the  public  of  the  boon  they 
considered  they  had  obtained,  in  the  walls  of  the 
additional  buildings  being  of  a thickness  pro 
rata  with  the  attached  building  itself,  and 
unconnected  as  regards  thickness  of  walls  with 
the  main  building. 

Ilis  lordship  gave  the  deputation  to  under- 
stand, that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  a 


A beautiful  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the  church  will  be 
found  m “ Godwin’s  Churches  of  London.” 
t See  p.  237. 

t ‘‘ This  clause  as  it  stands,”  say  the  Builders’  Society,  “ has  a 
twofold  aspect ; one  to  remove  special  supervision,  and  one  to  give 
to  district  surveyors  greatly  increased  powers,  and  much  larger  re- 
sponsibility : because,  with  respect  to  the  buildings  subject  to  spe- 
cisil  supervision,  as  well  as  those  subject  to  ordinary  supervision, 
the  district  surveyor  is  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  provisions  of 
tins  Act,  but  generally  to  the  ‘stability  and  e'fficiency  of  the  struc- 
ture, a new  and  most  objeotionable  power.  Any  such  authority 
should  be  limited  to  special  supervision  only.” 

§ " Clauses  X II.  and  XIII.—  Give  to  the  award  of  the  official  re- 
ferees powers  that  will  carry  everything  before  it;  making  it  put 
aside  all  tho  existing  authorities  of  the  land,  and  supersede  the 
courts  of  law— and  this  without  appeal ; giving  powerto  destroy  and 
remove  deficient  buildings,  sell  the  materials,  and  if  the  proceeds  of 
that  sale  do  not  meet  the  expenses,  giving  a charge  on  the  Land  it- 
self forall  the  arrears. 

This  clause  gives  more  power  than  ought  to  be  in  any  tribunal, 
and  there  certainly  should  be  some  appeal  The  certificate  or 
award  will  of  course  find  its  legal  value  in  due  time  in  the  various 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  it  seems  unreasonable  that  this  great 
power  should  be  given  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 
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final  measure;  but  that  the  whole  subject  was 
to  undergo  discussion  and  revision,  and  the 
present  bills  superseded,  as  soon  as  could  be,  by 
one  comprehensive  and  more  simple  measure. 

With  this  understanding,  and  with  the 
several  alterations  suggested  incorporated,  the 
deputation  stated  their  desire  that  the  amend- 
ments should  pass  into  law. 

The  report  of  the  Builders’  Society  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

“ The  general  objects  of  this  additional  bill 
appear  to  be  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
official  referees,  permitting  them,  according  to 
their  discretion,  to  set  aside  the  Act  altoge- 
ther, extending  their  powers,  giving  them 
summary  and  final  jurisdiction,  and  conferring 
legal  and  unimpeachable  value  on  their  awards ; 
removing  from  them  the  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility of  special  supervision,  and  bringing  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Acts  such  portions  of 
great  public  works  (railroads,  docks,  &c.),  pre- 
viously exempted,  as  abut  upon  public  ways, 
and  empowering  the  recovery  of  all  fees,  &c. 
by  the  most  summary  process. 

An  attempt  is  made  by  clause  7 to  give  to 
the  district  surveyors  an  authority  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable, 
by  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  examining 
into  “ the  general  stability  and  efficiency  ” of 
all  structures ; a power  of  interference  in  all 
respects  to  be  deprecated  by  the  public,  while 
on  the  district  surveyors  themselves  it  would 
devolve  an  amount  of  responsibility  by  no 
means  enviable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  minute  legislation  still  continues,  and 
that  this  bill  is  too  much  in  conformity  with 
the  former  Act,  through  which  there  runs  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  an  individual  specifica- 
tion, in  place  of  the  broader  views  and  more 
general  directions  that  should  distinguish  an 
act  of  the  legislature. 

While  to  us  as  builders  this  minuteness  of 
detail  is  comparatively  unimportant,  to  our 
employers. the  public,  it  is  a source  of  annoy- 
ance, impediment,  and  expense — at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  productive  of  no  real  public 
good. 

An  efficient  security  against  the  transmis- 
sion of  fire  from  building  to  building,  and  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  accident  by 
insufficient  structures  adjoining  public  ways, 
are  all  that  the  public  weal  requires,  for 
against  all  other  mischief  the  private  interest 
of  the  owner  is  a sufficient  guard.  The  more 
enlightened  views  of  the  present  day  have 
opened  a fresh  field  in  the  sanitary  provisions 
for  the  first  time  incorporated  in  the  Act  7th 
& 8th  Viet.,  cap.  84,  and  for  these  purposes  it 
doubtless  is  well  that  the  legislature  should 
interfere;  but  a more  striking  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  legislation  has  been  over- 
done can  hardly  be  found,  than  in  the  fact  that 
the  Act  7^h  & 8th  Viet.  cap.  84,  upon  which 
the  then  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  indefatigable  and  intelligent  Lord 
Lincoln,  expended  so  much  time  and  saw  so 
many  deputations,  which  itself  consisted  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  clauses,  with 
schedules  that  almost  exhausted  the  alphabet, 
and  twenty  different  forms  of  notices,  having 
been  once  amended  by  an  Act  containing  eight 
clauses,  now  requires  a further  Act,  with 
twenty-eight  additional  clauses,  ten  alterations 
to  schedules,  one  set  of  new  rules,  and  eight 
new  forms  of  notices,  making  an  aggregate  of 
119  folio  pages,  with  which  every  one  inter- 
ested in  buildings  must  become  familiar,  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  against  which 
the  ordinary  authorities  of  the  law  of  the  land 
^•ill  be  no  safeguard,  and  afford  no  appeal. 

Thomas  Piter,  Hon.  Sec.” 

To  that  portion  of  schedule  A in  the  new  bill, 
which  provides  that, — “ If  a building  be  situate 
within  16  feet  of  another  building,  not  in  the 
same  occupation,  the  external  wallofwhich  last- 
mentioned  building  sball  have  any  openings  on 
the  side  towards  the  first-mentioned  building, 
then  no  opening  may  be  made  in  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  first-mentioned  building,” — and  to 
the  other  following  clauses  touching  the  same 
matter, — both  builders  and  district  surveyors 
strongly  object.  If  passed  as  it  now  stands,  it 
will  be  a most  unjust  and  unnecessary  inter 
ference  with  private  rights. 

For  our  own  parts  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  bill  will  not  get  through  Parliament  before 
the  session  closes ; all  agree  with  us  in  our 
objection  to  multiplying  the  enactments  re- 


lating to  buildings,  and  the  uncertainty  and 
difficulty  which  must  result  from  such  a course. 
To  pass  it  this  session  in  order  to  repeal  it 
next,  as  is  proposed,  will  but  uselessly  en- 
cumber the  statute  books,  and  will  give  much 
more  trouble  to  all  engaged  in  building  within 
its  control,  than  can  be  compensated  for  by 
the  means  of  ameliorating  some  present  hard- 
ships which  it  affords. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PALACE  OF 
CHAMBORD,  FRANCE. 

Crossing  the  Loire,  you  pass  along  a sandy 
road  through  a district  of  vineyards,  till  you 
enter  a forest,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  at 
about  four  leagues  from  Blois,  lies  the  cele- 
brated Chateau  de  Chambord. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  it  first 
creates  upon  the  mind — it  looks  so  perfectly 
unlike  any  thing  one  has  ever  seen  before. 
Below — its  massive  round  towers  and  perfect 
simplicity  give  the  idea  of  the  strong  fortress 
of  ancient  date.  Above — the  wildest  confu- 
sion and  profusion  of  the  most  fantastic,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  ugliest  forms,  all  min- 
gle together  and  produce  an  architectural 
scene  that  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  building  is  immense,  and  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  grandeur,  stateliness,  and 
solidity. 

Androuet  Ducerceau  says,  “ All  this  edi- 
fice is  admirable,  by  reason  of  its  great  mas- 
siveness, and  presents  an  effect  wondrously 
superb  on  account  of  the  immensity  of  work 
in  it.” 

It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  to  be  built  by 
Francis  I.  after  his  return  from  Spain,  about 
the  year  1526,  and  that  nearly  2,000  workmen 
were  employed  on  it  for  many  years. 

The  centre  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  having  at  the  angles  four  great  round 
towers  about  60  feet  in  diameter.  This  centre 
square  building  is  inclosed,  us  it  were,  within 
an  exterior  court,  having  at  its  angles  round 
towers  also.  Of  these,  the  two  in  a line  with 
the  principal  building  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  centre,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
a continuation  of  tbe  front;  and  the  two 
towers  at  the  other  extremities  are  smaller, 
and  connected  with  an  insignificant  range  of 
buildings  for  stables,  offices,  &c.,  and  which, 
though  built  by  Mansard,  in  the  time  of  Gas- 
ton d’Orleans,  are  a complete  eye-sore  con- 
trasted with  the  more  ancient  building. 

I believe  it  is  unknown  who  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  Chambord.  Primaticcio  has  been 
mentioned,  and  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  have 
been  designed  by  an  artist  accustomed  to 
flights  of  the  imagination,  rather  than  by  an 
architect  who  would  have  studied  greater  ap- 
propriateness in  the  forms. 

Though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  any  account 
that  I am  aware  of,  1 cannot  help  fancying 
that  the  round  towers  must  be  the  remains 
of  some  older  building,  so  completely  does  the 
plan  resemble  the  inclosed  strong- hold,  the 
old  maison-forte  of  the  earlier  middle  ages. 

Three  ranges  of  pilasters  at  almost  regular 
intervals,  girt  the  exterior  of  the  principal 
building,  which  is  partly  relieved  with  open 
galleries;  above  these  is  an  entablature,  shew- 
ing tbe  same  kind  of  machicolation  and  shell- 
work  as  in  the  building  of  Francis,  at  Blois; 
and  above  the  cornice  is  a balustrade,  which 
girts  the  platform  on  the  roof.  Towards  the 
interior  of  the  court,  the  architecture  possesses 
more  variety,  and  at  the  two  angles  is  an  open 
staircase  of  beautiful  design,  resembling  the 
one  at  Blois. 

But  the  roof  is  the  glory  of  Chambord.  The 
whole  top  of  the  building  is  one  grand  terrace, 
paved  like  a marble  court. 

Immense  pointed  roofs,  more  than  50  feet 
high,  rise  above  the  towers  like  ornamented 
pyramids  studded  with  magnificent  dormers 
and  gabels,  intermingled  with  elegant  chimney 
shafts  and  towers,  decorated  with  niches  and 
flanked  with  columns  in  most  beautiful  pro- 
portion. 

Elevated  above  all  the  rest  is  the  grand 
centre  staircase  of  the  building  (of  the  interior 
of  which  I will  speak  presently).  This,  as  it 
rises  above  the  platform,  is  surrounded  by 
columns  supporting  a gallery,  from  which 
spring  eight  grand  flying  buttresses,  orna- 
mented with  gigantic  salamanders  and  support- 
ing the  cupola,  which  terminates  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  famous  fleur-de-lis , which  gave 


the  name  to  this  crowning  glory  the  “ Tour 
de  la  Fleur-de-Lis.” 

There  are  published  views  to  explain,  in 
some  degree,  the  appearance  of  this  wonderful 
work  ; but  no  drawing  can  convey  the  full 
effect  of  this  labyrinth  of  palaces,  seen  at 
different  points  of  view,  as  you  wander  about 
this  magnificent  platform. 

The  various  towers  and  chimney-shafts  are 
of  most  elegant  proportion;  but  the  details, 
though  of  beautiful  design,  are  rarely  executed 
with  the  finish  of  the  work  at  Blois,  which 
they  much  resemble. 

The  caps  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  corbels  at 
their  base,  are  of  infinite  variety. 

On  the  gahle  and  the  buttress  of  centre 
tower  may  be  remarked  dark  lozenges  and 
circles,  and  also  a sort  of  fluting.  To  these 
1 beg  to  call  your  attention ; for  though  looking 
from  below  like  inlaid  marble,  they  are  in  fact 
nothing  but  pieces  of  slate  nailed  on  the  sur- 
face. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  chateau  is 
extremely  peculiar.  On  each  floor  one  vast 
apartment  stretches  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
from  back  to  front,  and  from  side  to  side,  of 
the  building  ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  is 
the  celebrated  double  staircase,  rising  through 
every  floor,  and  forming  the  highest  object  in 
tbe  roof  above. 

In  each  of  tbe  four  angles  left  by  the  cross 
is  a separate  suite  of  apartments,  including  also 
others  within  the  angle  towers,  and  from  two 
of  these,  again,  there  is  a communication  by 
another  suite  of  rooms  with  the  two  outer 
towers  on  the  same  front.  The  large  cross- 
shaped chambers  are  called  Salles  des  Gardes  ; 
but.  I cannot  think  that  rooms  of  such  magni- 
tude, communicating  with  every  quarter  of  the 
chateau,  could  ever  all  of  them  have  been  in- 
tended as  guard  chambers.  I rather  imagine, 
considering  that  Chambord  was  erected  by 
Francis  I.  as  a bunting  palace,  that  it  was 
arranged  on  this  singular  plan  as  a place  where 
state  was  to  be  laid  aside,  and  that  these  halls 
were  places  of  general  rendezvous.  Their 
ceilings  are  vaulted  and  divided  into  panellings, 
filled  with  the  initial  F and  the  royal  salaman- 
der in  flames  alternately.  In  one  of  these 
curious  chambers,  where  scenes  of  state  and 
ceremony  have  often  occurred,  Moliere’s  play 
of  the  “ Bourgeois  Gentilhoinme”  was  repre- 
sented for  tbe  first  time,  before  Louis  XI V. 

The  grand  staircase  is  wonderful — wonderful 
for  the  effect  it  produces  and  the  beauty  of  its 
proportion  and  its  ornaments,  rather  than  for 
any  peculiar  difficulty  of  construction.  Its  con- 
struction may  be  thus  described  : — the  outer 
diameter  of  the  staircase  is,  I suppose,  about 
30  feet;  in  the  centre  of  this  is  an  inner  wall, 
in  diameter  about  10  feet;  between  these  two 
circles  the  stairs  wind  up  in  a double  spiral, 
commencing  at  opposite  points,  so  that  parties 
entering  at  each,  in  ascending,  see  each  other 
repeatedly  through  openings,  but  do  not  meet 
till  they  arrive  at  the  various  floors.  The  exterior 
of  the  staircase  is  decorated,  and  the  interior  wall 
is  also  highly  ornamented  with  a variety  of  beau- 
tiful niches.  Tbe  salamander  in  flames  and  the 
initial  F are  also  introduced,  the  latter  sur- 
rounded with  a frame  of  cords — emblem  of  the 
Cordilieres  to  which  the  king’s  mother  belonged. 
Of  the  termination  of  this  staircase  above  the 
roof  I have  already  spoken. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  forty  chambers 
which  this  mighty  chateau  is  said  to  contain, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  escaped  the  distress- 
ing evil  of  whitewash,  and  few  of  them  retain 
auy  ornament  indicating  their  former  use  or 
recalling  their  former  grandeur.  I sketched  a 
ceiling  of  a small  vaulted  room,  said  to  be  a 
private  chapel,  where  the  panels  resembled 
those  in  the  Salles  des  Gardes  ; and  I remarked 
a chamber  where  there  were  indications  that  a 
painted  frieze,  three  feet  deep,  had  been  ; but 
everywhere  the  walls  are  bare — not  a vestige 
remains  of  any  kind  of  hanging  or  decoration. 
Destruction,  the  most  ruthless  that  can  be 
conceived,  has  swept  over  the  whole  interior: 
all  the  furniture,  the  paintings,  the  wainscot- 
ing of  the  walls,  the  very  doors,  the  windows, 
were  burnt,  broken,  or  stolen  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution. 

Yet,  what  must  the  chambers  have  been 
at  the  time  of  the  royal  Francis,  who  so  loved 
to  surround  himself  with  objects  of  art !— what 
thousands  of  works  produced  under  his  fos- 
tering care  still  remain  to  us!  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  rooms,  so  wretched  now,  were 
one  blaze  of  splendour  then  ? that,  besides 
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the  paintings  of  Primaticcio,  and  the  frescoes 
■of  Jean  Coussin,  who  were  engaged  there 
for  years,  there  were  assembled  there  the 
Ichoicest  works  of  the  greatest  masters — groups 
jin  marble  by  the  rarest  Italian  hands  ; bronzes 
by  Cellini,  and,  equally  precious,  his  tasteful 
ornaments  and  vases  in  gold  and  silver;  deli- 
cate carvings  in  ivory  ; enamels,  by  Leonard 
de  Limoges;  glasses  from  Venice.  Fancy 
that  the  walls  were  hung  with  the  richest 
tapestry,  or  leather,  or  brocade — that  the  ceil- 
ings were  blazoned  with  colour  and  glittered 
with  gold — that  tasteful  furniture,  which  II 
Rosso  and  Primaticcio  disdained  not  to  design, 
filled  the  various  apartments  ; picture  the  king, 
in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  court,  dazzling  the 
eye  with  the  richness  of  the  costume  and  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies — and  the  mind  will  in- 
deed conceive  a scene  at  Chambord,  in  vivid 
contrast  to  what  now  meets  the  view. 

J.  G.  CnACE. 


FALL  OF  THE  CHESTER  RAILWAY 
BRIDGE. 

Continuing  our  notice  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  at  the  inquest — Mr.  Stephen- 
son tlatly  contradicted  nearly  all  Sir  Charles 
Pasley’s  statements,  and  said  he  had  built 
several  bridges  during  the  last  twenty  years 
after  the  same  manner,  and  never  knew  any 
breakdown  but  this.  He  said  that  Sir  Charles 
Pasley’s  statements  were  wide  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke,  engineer  of  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  corroborated  Mr.  Stephenson’s  testi- 
mony; he  said  the  bridge  did  not  fall  from  any 
pressure  downwards,  but  from  a side-blow; 
this  the  examination  of  the  fragments  proved 
to  him  ; he  considered  all  manner  of  iron 
i bridges  objectionable,  when  brick  and  stone 
bridges  could  be  had,  as  was  the  case,  cheaper 
: and  better.  Mr.  Locke  then  said,  “ I believe 
i that  much  blame  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  the  Board  of 
'Trade,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Railways, 
who  require  bridges  built  with  too  large  a 
span,  to  answer  their  views  as  to  shipping  and 
other  matters,  without  at  all  consulting  the  in- 
terest or  safety  of  the  public.  I wish  this  to 
go  forth  to  the  world.  I wrote  a letter  to  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject,  and  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  not  attended  to.” 

Sir  E.  Walker  said  he  would  not  travel  on 
the  line,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Stephenson  might 
i be  able  to  make  himself  right  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said,  he  hoped  he  should 
again  obtain  the  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Walker  and  Capt.  Simmons  would  not 
: give  an  opinion  until,  from  a further  inspec- 
tion of  the  works,  they  could  ascertain  if  there 
i was  any  trace  of  the  engine  and  tender  going 
oflf  the  line. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Locke’s  statement 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  said  that  Mr. 
Locke’s  words  were  these: — “ That  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Board  of  Trade  were  disposed  in 
many  cases,  to  attend  more  to  the  requirements 
of  waterway  and  navigation  than  to  the  safety 
of  the  public,  and  very  unnecessarily  to  place 
upon  engineers  the  necessity  of  covering  a 
width  of  span  which  could  not  be  made  en- 
tirely safe.  That  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei, 
and  himself  addressed  a joint  letter  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  embodying  these  opinions,  to 
which  letter  they  never  received  any  reply.” 
Mr.  Locke  had  authorized  him  (Mr.  Gisborne) 
to  slate,  that  to  this  opinion  he  was  prepared  to 
adhere  before  any  select  committee,  or  before 
any  court  of  law.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  right  that  the  question  should  be  asked, 
had  this  letter  been  received  ? 

Mr.  Strutt  said,  it  was  a gross  misrepresenta- 
tion, but  admitted  that  a letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  board  by  Mr.  Locke  and  other 
engineers.  But  it  referred,  not  to  the  conduct 
of  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  solely  and  only  to  a clause  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act.  The  letter  suggested  an  alteration 
in  that  Act,  but  contained  no  complaint  what- 
ever ; it  had  no  relation  to  any  bridge  across 
any  river,  or  to  bridges  generally,  but  merely 
to  bridges  across  roads  ; and  these,  from  the 
limited  span  required,  could  not  give  rise  to 
any  question  affecting  the  public  safety. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
plaint against  the  Admiralty,  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  board,  and  a matter  of  paramount  con- 
sideration, to  see  that  the  free  navigation  of 


navigable  rivers  should  notbe  obstructed  by  any 
railway  works.  If  a railway  company  desired 
to  run  their  line  across  a river,  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  engineer  to  see,  if  he  obtained 
powers,  that  the  bridge  constructed  was  of 
suitable  dimensions  and  of  sufficient  strength  ; 
and,  if  any  casualty  occurred,  on  him  must  rest 
the  entire  responsibility. 

Returning  to  the  failure  in  question,  the 
public  are,  as  yet,  far  from  satisfied.  We 
shall  have  some  remarks  on  the  subject  to 
offer  next  week. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Suez  Maritime  Canal.  — [Revue  de 
l’Architeeture  et  des  travafix  Publics. — 
Crelle’s  Journal  filr  die  Baukunst.]  — The 
interest  which  English  and  French  engi- 
neers have  chiefly  taken  in  the  above  sub- 
ject, has  been  thus  divided,  that  the  former 
laid  more  stress  on  a railway  from  Suez  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  while  the  French 
shewed  more  predilection  for  a canal.  From 
these  and  his  own  studies,  M.  Linant  has  pro- 
jected a plan,  which  had  been  laid  before 
a technical  commission  in  November  last, 
who  considered  it  practicable,  but  advised 
that  some  further  details  ought  to  be  first  as- 
certained on  the  spot,  before  any  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.  Consequently  a socitte 
d' etude  had  been  formed,  which  raised  150,000 
francs  for  that  purpose  amongst  the  three 
groups  of  shareholders.  The  English  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  has  to 
make  the  survey  on  the  Red  Sea;  the  French, 
by  M.  Talabot,  who  had  to  survey  the  spot  of 
the  intended  canal  ; and  to  M.  Negrelli,  the 
Austrian  engineer,  the  Mediterranean  depart- 
ment had  been  consigned.  Those  preparatory 
surveys  are  to  be  ready  by  next  autumn,  at 
which  time  these  three  gentlemen  have  to  meet 
and  confer  with  Ali  Pacha.  Amongst  the 
German  shareholders,  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Trieste  mercan- 
tile interest  is  concerned,  as  they  want  there- 
by to  advance  the  views  of  the  German  Indian 
route. 

On  the  necessity  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal  of  Suez,  if  we  may  say  so,  our  French 
cotemporary  above  cited  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — “ If  you  were  to  plant  any  national 
colours  on  this  maritime  canal,  a general  con- 
fusion, nay  war,  might  ensue.  In  fact,  no  great 
world-road  can  be  put  under  the  control 
of  a nation,  any  more  than  a railroad 
under  that  of  a corporation.  As  all  nations 
are  equally  interested  in  the  free  use  of  the 
Suez  canal,  how  could  they  ever  suffer  that  it 
should  be  made,  possessed,  and  worked  by  any 
single  government?  Every  one  who  has  soldiers 
anti  cannons  is  unfit  for  such  proprietorship. 
For  realizing  such  a plan,  eminently  peaceful 
and  cosmopolite  principles  must  be  called  into 
aid,  viz.,  a company  formed  by  the  capital  of 
all  nations,  and  not  being  under  the  protection 
of  any  especial  government,  but,  by  its  very 
constituency,  under  the  collective  egide  and 
patronage  of  all.  Thence,  it  would  result, 
that  such  an  European  company  would  take 
care  that  this  world- way  would  be  constantly  open 
to  all  and  every  vessel,  whatever  its  colour  be. 
1 1 would  be  equally  impossible  that  such  a com- 
pany would  not  maintain  an  equality  of  rights, 
as  it  would  be  controlled  by  the  sailing  and 
commercial  interest  of  all  Europe  and  America, 
— always  sure,  that  if  ever  warped  by  any  na- 
tional or  governmental  consideration,  its  very 
existence  would  succumb  to  political  or  military 
complications.  With  the  company  of  the  Suez 
canal,  interest  and  (moral)  principle  are  fully 
in  unison  ; and  the  free  communication  of  the 
two  seas  will  guarantee  general  peace  and 
general  justice.  It  would,  however,  not  be 
enough  to  declare  merely  the  canal  neutral 
ground ; it  will  require  to  include  in  this  stipu- 
lation a band  of  land  of  about  a league  in 
breadth,  say  from  Suez  to  Pelusium,  that  the 
company  may  freely'  execute  its  works  and 
make  suitable  habitations,  little  gardens,  &c., 
for  their  workmen.  This  neutral  territory,  in 
fine,  shall  not  become  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany; it  is  to  be  the  property,  as  it  were,  of 
all  the  shareholding  nations  of  the  human 
kind ! The  company  not  to  have  but  the 
usufruct , and  a perpetual  ease. 

“Dreams!  we  hear  some  of  our  readers 
exclaim.  But  many  such  have  got  existence 


of  late — a memento  for  all  those  weak  spirits 
who,  by  shouldering  and  doubts,  hide  merely 
their  own  impotency  of  creatioD,and  who  would 
wish  to  arrest  movements,  because  they  see 
that  it  is  not  they  who  are  to  head  them.  Those 
times,  however,  are  fortunately  past.” 

Gaertner's  Death — has  affected,  and  will 
long  continue  to  affect,  the  whole  population  of 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  whose  espe- 
cial architectural  adviser  and  confidant  he  had 
been.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  artist,  a 
very  efficient  academical  president — but,  what 
is  rarely  combined,  a sterling  man  of  business. 
Society  also  loses  much  in  him,  as  his  spacious 
and  open  brow  smiled  on  every  thing,  and 
cheered  up  every  thing.  After  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  lie  visited  Italy,  where,  especi- 
ally in  Sicily,  he  staid  a good  while — and 
then  in  France  and  England  completed  his 
cycle  of  art-experience  and  observation.  In 
1820  he  became  Prof,  of  Architecture  at  the 
Munich  R.  A. — and  since  1829,  when  the  king 
appointed  him  architect  of  St.  Ludwig’s 
Church,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  states  and 
monumental  structures  were  produced  by  his 
great  activity — some  of  which  were  alluded  to 
in  a recent  number. 

Breiohouses  for  the  People. — For  the  sake 
of  affording  the  poor,  suffering  from  the  pre- 
sent high  prices,  a means  of  keeping  up  their 
strength,  as  well  as  weaning  them  from  the 
deleterious  dram  taking,  an  enormous  brew- 
house  has  been  built  at  Teschen  (Silesia),  at 
the  expense  of  II.  I.  H.  (the  late)  Archduke 
Charles,  costing  upwards  of  120,00011.  A 
Bavarian  brewer  has  been  employed  in  brew- 
ing and  selling  very  weak,  but  unadulterated 
beer  at  cost  price. 

Mr.  ITarner's  Long  Range — in  1792.  — It 
was  in  that  year  that  a plan  was  submitted  to 
the  National  Convention,  to  carry  on  war  in 
the  air  by  way  of  balloons.  One  was  eventu- 
ally made,  and  used,  we  think,  at  the  siege  of 
some  fortress  ; but  the  Warners  of  those 
times  were  soon  warned  off  their  attempts,  by 
the  enemy  firing  at  this  long  range  balloon. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
RITUAL. 

Sir, — In  a recent  publication  of  Dr.  Hook, 
of  Leeds,  called  the  “ Three  Reformations,” 
there  arc  some  important  observations  upon 
the  mediaeval  style  of  church  architecture,  and 
after  lamenting  the  tendency  of  an  over  study 
of  that  style  to  assist  in  infusing  a taste  for 
Romanism,  he  adds  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion to  the  architects  of  the  present  day  to 
invent  or  adapt  from  models  of  the  primitive 
ages  a distinct  style  of  building  for  use  in  the 
church  of  England.  The  subject  is  one  neces- 
sarily of  much  interest  to  very  many  of  your 
readers,  and  I therefore  trust  you  will  give  ad- 
mission in  your  columns  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  publication  above  referred  to:  — 
“ For  magnificent  and  sumptuous  churches, 
you  have  primitive  precedent  as  well  as 
scriptural  authority.  But  these  werenot  Gothic 
churches.  In  various  particulars  and  details 
they  differed  from  the  churches  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  why  ? The  rituals  of  the  primitive 
and  medieval  churches  differed;  and  the 
primitive  Christians  considered  that  a church 
was  to  be  built  for  the  ritual,  and  not  the 
ritual  adapted  to  the  church.  Their  churches 
were  erected  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
Greek  ritual  and  the  customs  of  the  people. 
And  surely  this  is  the  principle  upon  which 
new  churches  ought  to  be  erected  in  England. 
Is  it  not  manifestly  incongruous  to  erect  a 
church  for  the  ritual  of  the  19th  century? 
In  the  1 4th century,  the  Litany  was  sung  or  said 
in  procession,  and  there  were  frequent  pro- 
cessions in  churches;  in  the  19th  century  the 
Litany  is  sung  or  said  kneeling,  and  proces- 
sions are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  14th 
century  the  sermon  seldom  formed  part  of 
divine  service,  and  was  often  delivered  in 
another  part  of  the  church  ; whereas  now  the 
sermon  forms  part  of  the  communion  service. 
Not  to  instance  other  particulars,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  for  rituals  differing  so  widely, 
another  arrangement  of  the  church  is  neces- 
sary. We  all  admit,  that  our  forefathers  were 
in  error  when  they  sought  to  assimilate  the 
church  to  the  conventicle,  in  order  that  dis- 
senters might  not  perceive  what  an  honest 
man  wishes  to  have  perceptible,  the  difference 
between  the  principles  professed  in  a church 
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and  in  a meeting-house  ; they  were  led  to  this 
by  their  ultra-Protestantism. 

“ Let  us  take  warning  from  their  example, 
and,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, take  care  that  our  admiration  of  Gothic 
churches  does  not  lead  to  mediaeval  taste, 
which  will  end  in  Romanism.  Why  are  our 
architects  to  be  mere  servile  imitators  of  their 
predecessors  ? Why  are  they  to  have  no  scope 
for  genius  ? Surely  we  ought,  acting  on  primi- 
tive principles,  to  encourage  their  inventive 
powers  ; we  ought  to  say  to  them,  ‘As  Gothic- 
architecture  was  at  its  excellence  in  the  14th 
century,  you  ought  to  master  the  principles  of 
your  art  from  the  ancient  models;  and  then, 
having  studied  your  Prayer  Book,  you  ought 
to  apply  those  principles  to  the  production  of 
an  edifice,  in  which  the  services  of  the  existing 
Church  of  England  may  he  performed  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.’  Even  with  respect  to 
galleries,  they  are  unsightly  objects,  but  they 
are  sometimes  necessary.  In  the  14ih  century, 
when  the  ritual  was  in  a dead  language,  the 
people  assisted,  but  took  no  part  in  the  service. 
The  ritual  has  now  been  translated  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  that  all  the  congregation  may 
hear,  and  bear  their  part  in  the  services.  While, 
in  mediaeval  churches,  ample  space  was  re- 
quired for  processions,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
require  to  have  many  people  accommodated  in 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Where  this  can 
be  done  without  galleries,  every  one  will  desire 
to  dispense  with  them  ; but  practical  men  will 
Le  unwilling  to  remove  them  entirely,  until  our 
architects  have  seriously  considered  whether 
they  cannot  be  made  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.” 

I have  met  with  a passage  to  the  same  effect 
in  the  good  but  quaint  old  Fuller,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  True  Church  Antiquary,”  in 
chapter  6 of  the  Holy  State,  and  I hope  you 
will  allow  it  to  be  a pendant  to  the  extract  from 
Dr.  Hook. 

“the  TRUE  CHURCH  ANTIQUARY.” 

“ He  is  a traveller  into  former  times, 
whence  he  hath  learnt  their  language  and 
fashions.  If  he  meets  with  an  old  manuscript, 
which  hath  the  mark  worn  out  of  its  mouth, 
and  hath  lost  the  date,  yet  be  can  tell  the  age 
thereof  either  by  the  phrase  or  character. 

He  baits  at  middle  antiquity , but  lodges  not 
until  he  comes  at  that  which  is  ancient  indeed. 
Some  scour  off  the  rust  of  old  inscriptions  into 
their  own  souls,  cankering  themselves  with 
superstition,  having  read  so  often  orala  pro 
animii , that  at”last  they  fall  a-praying  for  the 
departed,  and  they  more  lament  the  ruine  of 
monasteries  than  the  decayand  ruine  of  monks’ 
lives,  degenerating  from  their  ancient  piety, 
and  painfulness.  Indeed,  a little  skill  in  anti- 
quity inclines  a man  to  Popeiv,  but  depth  in 
that  study  brings  him  about  again  to  our  reli- 
gion. A nobleman  who  had  heard  of  the  ex- 
treme age  of  one  dwelling  not  farre  off,  made 
a journey  to  visit  him,  and  finding  an  aged 
person  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  addressed 
himself  unto  him  with  admiration  of  his  age, 
till  his  mistake  was  rectified  : for  ‘Oh  Sir ’ (said 
the  young  old  man),  ‘ lam  not  he  whom  you 
seek  for,  but  his  sonne ; my  father  is  further  off 
in  the  field.'  The  same  error  is  daily  com- 
mitted by  the  Romish  Church,  adoring  the 
reverend  brow  and  grey  hairs  of  some  ancient 
ceremonyes,  perchance  but  of  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years’  standing  in  the  church, 
and  mistake  these  for  their  fathers,  of  farre 
greater  age,  in  the  primitive  times.” 

Iam,  Sir,  &c.,  A Layman. 

Liverpool,  31st  May,  1847. 


John  Flaxman. — In  1843,  Mr.  Watson 
commenced  a full-sized  portrait-statue  of  this 
great  sculptor.  The  clay  model  was  so  highly 
approved  by  a number  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  they  opened  a subscription,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a committee  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  model  a permanent 
marble  statue.  The  clay  has  been  transformed 
to  plaster,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  marble.  The  likeness  of  Flax- 
man  is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  sitting  attitude 
easy  and  graceful  : we  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

A Non-Conductor. — A thickness  of  half 
an  inch  of  clay  and  sand  has  been  found  to  in- 
tercept the  heat  of  a mass  of  eleven  tons  of 
white-hot  melted  cast-iron  for  twenty  minutes, 
without  the  heat  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel 
being  sufficient  to  pain  the  hand. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

RETROSPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


One  astonishing  peculiarity  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  is  the  fact,  now  more  and  more 
clearly  evolving  and  forcing  itself  into  notice, 
that,  for  every  separate  outlay,  there  is  not  only 
a separate  compensation,  but  an  additional 
profit ; — that  every  step  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, not  only  pays  itself,  but  more  than 
pays  itself;  or,  at  least,  that  by  means  of 
patented  or  other  improvements,  of  which  every 
Gas  Company  has  it  in  its  power  to  take  ad- 
vantage, there  not  only  need  be  no  positive  loss 
on  a single  article  or  process  used,  but  there 
may  or  can  be  a positive  gain  on  one  and  all. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  coal  whence  the  gas 
is  evolved,  in  being  consumed  into  coke,  espe- 
cially on  Mr.  Cox’s  patented  process,  not  only 
comes  out  without  diminution,  but  with  a posi- 
tive increase,  of  its  previous  value,  coal  sho- 
velled into  the  retort  at  8s.  6d.  a ton,  as  in 
Liverpool,  coming  out  to  be  sold  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  23s.  6d.  a ton  ! («) 

Thus,  too,  for  instance,  in  the  purification  of 
the  article,  especially  on  Mr.  Johnston’s  patent- 
ed process,  not  only  is  there  no  positive  loss, 
the  gas  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  gas  salts,  &c., 
being  all  valuable  and  saleable ; but,  on  the  lat- 
ter process,  so  immensely  increased  in  value, 
that  the  patentee  offers  not  only  to  grant  a free 
license  to  all  companies  using  that  patent,  but 
actually  to  supply  them  with  all  the  purifying 
materials,  and  that  on  the  mere  condition  of 
ridding  them  of  the  residue,  after  the  gas  has 
been  purified  and  prepared  by  passing  through 

i‘ ! (6) 

1 hen,  too,  as  remarked  by  a correspondent, 
even  the  very  “ dickered  fire-brick-work  of 
the  benches  and  the  burnt  out  retorts  might 
find  a market.”  (c) 

But  more  than  that,  where  coal  may  not  be 
so  easily  or  cheaply  had,  or  where  coke  may 
not  be  so  profitable, — though  where  that  may 
be,  in  these  times  of  general  railway  and  steam 
power  ramification,  and  consequent  locomotive 
and  other  steam  engine  consumption,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  notify  as  the  reverse  would  be, — by 
means  of  Radley’s  patent,  gas  may  be  made 
even  from  bones  or  animal  matter,  hitherto 
unproductive  for  such  purposes,  and  that,  too, 
of  a quality  “superior  to  any  ever  made  in  the 
metropolis,”  at  a cost  of  less  than  4d.  per  1 , 000 
cubic  feet!  And  here,  also,  the  residual  pro- 
ducts are  extremely  valuable,  (d) 

In  short,  it  requires  very  little  foresight  to 
perceive,  as  we  have  ere  now  predicted,  that 
“ there  are  financial  wonders  here  to  be 
opened  up  to  us  nearly  akin  to,  and  no  less  asto- 
nishing than,  those  statistical  and  economical 
subversions  of  all  common  notions  that  are 
thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  realization,  by 
chemical  and  other  companies,  for  the  profi- 
table disposal  of  the  old  and  venerable  nuisance 
of  sewage  and  manure.”  (e) 

And  although  some  of  the  patent  or  other 
economical  processes,  here  partially  pointed 
out,  are  new  or  recent,  the  old  gas  companies 
are  certainly  quite  inexcusable  in  not  having 
yet  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  such  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which,  without  a doubt,  they 
have  fully  appropriated  to  themselves  since 
the  antiquated  era  when  gas  was  30s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  Is  it  not  manifest,  indeed,  and 
that,  too,  even  on  the  most  moderate  view  of 
the  matter,  that  while  the  coke  consumer  pays 
for  the  raw  material,  and  the  agricultural  or 
other  chemist  for  the  preparation  or  purifica- 
tion of  the  gas  produced  from  that  material, 
the  gas  company  have  actually  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  outlay  or  expenditure  with  which  they 
can  justly  charge  the  gas  consumer  at  all, 
except  with  the  interest  on  capital  sunk,  once 
for  all,  at  the  outset,  in  the  construction  of 
their  gas-works,  and  the  ramification  of  their 
pipes,  and  with  the  wages  paid  to  their  officers 
and  workmen  for  labour  expended  in  carrying 
on  their  work  ! The  public  expectation,  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  brook  much  more 
delay  in  any  quarter.  A significant  index  to 
the  growing  public  opinion  may  be  plainly 
deduced  from  the  fact,  that  while  not  long  be- 
fore we  opened  the  present  campaign  against 
the  monopoly  of  gas,  “ only  7s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  ” was  a very  ordinary  turn  of  expression  ; 
now  we  happen  to  cast  our  eye  on  an  intima- 
tion circulating  in  the  usual  course  through 
the  newspaper  press,  that  the  “enormous  charge 


W See  The  Bpildek,  p.  85,  ante. 

(«J  See  p.  an,  ante.  id)  See  p.  172,  ante. 


tin  See  p.  109,  ante. 
(e)  See  p.  85,  ante. 


of  7s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet”  is  made  by  one 
gas  company,  namely,  the  Wigan,  though  we 
needed  scarcely  to  have  specified  which,  since 
it  is  not  the  Wigan  company  alone  that  make 
both  enormous  charges  and  enormous  profits 
on  what  has  thus  been  clearly  proved  to  cost 
them,  for  material,  literally  nothing. 

One  future  result  to  which  we  looked  for- 
ward in  the  universal  extension  of  the  use  of 
cheap  and  good  gas,  as  “ the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  the  purity  and  clearness  and 
the  cheapness  and  diffusion  of  the  light  of 
day,”  was  the  substitution  of  it  in  place  of 
coal,  wood,  or  peat  fires,  with  all  their  disa- 
greeable adjuncts  of  dust,  smoke,  sulphur,  &c.; 
and  it  is  already  a satisfaction  to  us  to  find  the 
public  mind  preparing  itself,  as  it  were,  for 
such  “financial  wonders,”  as  in  a recent  ob- 
servation by  the  Liverpool  Albion,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  recent  publication  of  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  supply  of  gas  “ would  shew 
that  we  are  merely  in  the  first  stage  of  the  U9e 
of  it,  — that  we  are  children  in  our  knowledge 
of  its  benefits  for  purposes  entirely  apart  from 
lighting, — and  that  the  question  of  gas  has  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  a question  for  those  who  burn 
it  for  illumination.  It  has  become  a question 
affecting  us  in  various  departments  of  house- 
hold economy  and  convenience,  and  will  be- 
come a primary  question  on  the  score  of  public 
health.  We  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Herapath  (the  Bristol  chemist),  that  with 
gas  at  3s.  8d.  (and  on  the  present  consump- 
tion of  Liverpool  it  ought  to  be  3s.),  it 
would  be  as  extravagant  as  it  is  annoying  to 
employ  coal-fires  in  dwellings  for  cooking  and 
warming,  and  that  its  general  use  will  render 
the  atmosphere  of  towns  nearly  as  pure  as  that 
of  the  country.  The  popular  demonstration  of 
these  facts  (and  there  could  be  none  more  po- 
pular than  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hera- 
path’s  evidence)  would  be  productive  of  inva- 
luable benefit ; and  the  gas  companies  them- 
selves could  not  more  effectually  serve  their 
own  interests  than  by  the  general  ‘ diffusion’ 
of  such  ‘ useful  knowledge.’  ” 

The  following  statistical  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pharmaceutical  Times,  may 
be  considered  with  reference  to  what  we  have 
occasionally  said  about  the  metropolitan  gas  : — 
“ At  the  present  time  there  are  in  London 
alone  fifteen  gas  companies,  having  mains  laid 
in  the  various  streets  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  supplying  above  three  thou- 
sand millions  (3,000,006,000)  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  requiring  for  its  production  more  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  (330,000) 
tons  of  coals.  It  appears,  from  evidence  given 
before  a commission  on  a parliamentary  in- 
quiry respecting  the  ‘ Dublin  Consumers  Gas 
Company  Bill,’  in  February  last  (1847),  that 
there  are  in  that  city  two  gas  companies, 
having  consumed  during  the  year  1846  twenty- 
seven  thousand  and  thirty- five  (27,035)  tons  of 
coal,  producing  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  (240,000,000)  of  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

‘ In  the  present  day,’  adds  the  writer,  ‘ it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advan^iges 
of  lighting  with  coal  gas.  It  is  more  economi- 
cal, more  safe,  and  more  convenient  than  either 
lamps  or  candles;  and,  as  a system  of  police, 
its  advantages  cannot  be  over-rated  ; unlike  the 
old  oil-lamps  of  our  streets , the  burning  gas 
really  diffuses  light,  very  much  to  the  prevention 
of  crime.'  ” 

We  are  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  idea  of 
binding  down  new  companies  to  a maximum 
price  in  their  Acts  of  Parliament  has  been 
adopted,  as  at  Ashton,  although  it  is  notorious 
that  “a  coach-and-six  may  be  driven  right 
through  many  Acts  of  Parliament.”  Were 
assured  and  efficient  means  adopted,  however, 
to  limit  companies  to  a certain  moderate  per 
centage  of  profit,  they  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  every 
available  process,  both  old  and  new,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  of  its  manufacture  to 
the  minimum.  In  fact,  they  ought  to  be  limited, 
as  we  have  just  shewn,  at  least  to  such  prices 
as  would  afford  them  a fuir  rate  of  interest  on 
sunk  capital,  and  repay  them  with  interest  the 
wages  on  labour  expended. 

Some  conclusive  experiments  with  Mr.  Les- 
lie's new  burner,  made  by  the  parochial  authori- 
ties of  St.  James’s,  to  which  we  will  refer  next 
week,  should  make  vestries  pause  before  enter- 
ing into  fresh  contracts. 

We  expect,  ere  long,  to  have  some  startling 
facts  to  disclose. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

T he  Albert  Pier  at  Portsea,  now  completed, 
is  expected  to  confer  many  advantages  on  the 
town.  Even  in  a sanatory  point  of  view,  the 
healthy  promenade  which  it  opens  up  is  dwelt 
on  by  the  district  papers  as  of  itself  a blessing. 
Other  improvements  in  connection  with  it,  such 
as  the  erection  of  a suitable  hotel,  &c.,  have 

been  suggested. A dispute  has  arisen  at 

Southampton  between  the  sewers  and  highways 
committee  and  the  surveyor  for  paving,  light- 
ing, and  sewerage  to  the  board,  respecting  the 
expenses  of  the  inspection  and  repair  of  sewers, 
which  the  committee  allege  might  have  been 
avoided  by  proper  vigilance  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  improper  materials  and 
negligent  workmanship.  The  surveyor,  Mr. 
Doswell,  replies  as  he  conceives  satisfactorily 
to  the  implied  charge  against  him,  but  after  a 
service  of  thirty-six  years  under  the  pavement 
board,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  sewers 
surveyorship,  which  was  finally  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  7 to  3,  2 neutral. The  founda- 

tion-stone of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  the  Cistercian  Convent,  Stapehill,  near 
Wimborne,  Dorset,  was  laid  on  the  25th  ult. 
The  design  of  this  small  edifice  will  be  early 
Gothic,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  several 
other  churches  planned  by  the  same  architect, 
Mr.  C.  Hansom,  and  in  course  of  erection  in 

different  parts  of  the  country. The  Dean 

and  Chapter  of  Bristol  Cathedral  have  given 
orders  to  Mr.  Bell,  an  artist  in  stained  glass, 
to  restore  the  east  window,  which  was  injured 
by  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  and  patched  up  at  the 
‘restoration.’  It  is  to  be  hoped  thatdue  care  will 

be  taken. The  foundation-stone  of  the 

nave  arcade  of  Rotherfield  Greys  new  district 
church  was  laid  on  Whit-Tuesday  with  all  due 
parade,  but  the  work  was  undone  with  very 
little  ceremony  through  the  ensuing  night,  and 
the  coins  abstracted, — by  some  new  order  of 
antiquaries,  no  doubt,  interested  in  such  de- 
posits, and  curious  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
and  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  contain- 
ing them.  Whether  the  high  sheriff  and  the 
magistrates  who  headed  the  first  procession 
intend  to  repeat  the  ceremony  is  not  stated, 
but  doubtless  they  will  endeavour  to  do  all 
due  justice  to  the  diligent  antiquarian  who  has 
brought  it  to  so  lame  and  impotent  a conclu- 
sion, if  they  catch  him,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 

will.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  Ferrey. At 

the  Bedfordshire  sessions  a discussion  lately 
arose  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  a new 
bridge  in  preference  to  repairing  the  old  one, 
known  as  Harrold- bridge.  The  surveyor  was 
eventually  instructed,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, to  cause  a new  bridge  to  be  proceeded 
with  ; otherwise  to  repair  the  old  one  in  the 
meantime.  An  estimate  of  2,980/.  for  the 
erection  of  an  iron  bridge,  by  Messrs.  Barwell, 
— the  only  one  received, — was  conditionally 

accepted. Public  baths  are  about  to 

be  erected  at  Colchester  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Penrice,  the  necessary  funds  having 
been  raised  by  subscription. Exten- 

sive repairs  and  restorations  are  in  pro- 
gress in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  plan  of  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  edifice  has  been  revealed,  though 
many  of  the  original  enrichments  have  been 
destroyed.  The  original  character  of  the 
building  is  to  be  restored  to  a great  extent,  and 
modern  decorations  removed. Advertise- 

ments of  the  proposal  for  erecting  a church  in 
the  district  of  St.  Paul’s,  Derby,  have  been 

issued. The  Improvement  Commissioners 

at  Wolverhampton  have  at  length  resolved  to 
authorize  the  New  Cattle  Market  Committee 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  site  (25,773 
square  yards  for  6,760/.),  and  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  erection  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  meeting  was  afterwards  horrified 
with  a medical  report  on  the  “ filthy  state  of 
those  very  questionable  settlements  known  as 
Caribbee  Islands  and  Cole’s  Croft,”  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  state  of  the  drains  and 
night-soil  deposits  should  be  forthwith  looked 
to.— On  Saturday  week  the  architect  and 
builder  of  the  South  Staffordshire  General  Hos- 
pital at  Wolverhampton  feasted  80  and  upwards 
of  the  workmen,  who  have  covered  in  one  wing 

of  the  building. The  nailers  at  Stourbridge 

lately  met  to  resolve  on  a strike,  but  a majo- 
rity determined  otherwise.—— Another  boiler- 
bursting case  has  just  occurred,  whereby  thir- 
teen workmen,  at  the  Pontnewynngdd  Iron 
Works,  have  been  seriously  injured.  The 


boiler  was  an  old  worn-out  one,  which  a proper 
inspector,  such  as  we  have  so  often  advocated 
the  necessity  of  appointing,  would  not  have 
allowed  for  one  moment  to  endanger  life  and 
property ; in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have 
been  thinner  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ! 
As  for  the  damage  of  property,  estimated  at 
1,000/.,  besides  loss  of  profit  by  stoppage  of 
the  works  for  a month,  there  is  probably  little 
to  regret  where  so  much  appears  to  have  been 
risked  in  the  attempt  to  take  so  great  and  far 
too  long  continued  a profit  out  of  a used  up 
article,  which  ought  to  have  long  before  given 
place  to  a new  one,  however  considerable  the 
expense  ; but  the  personal  injury  to  so  many 
poor  workmen,  and  the  serious  loss  of  em- 
ployment to  so  many  more  are  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  Such  evils,  however,  will  probably 
go  on,  how  much  longer  it  would  be  bard  to 
tell,  unless,  indeed,  some  stray  bishop  or  an- 
other should  happen  to  be  ‘devoted’  to  the 
boiling  or  scalding  process  in  some  decided 
case  of  boiler  explosion,  while  another  is  being 
roasted  by  railway  combustion,  for  behoof  of 

all  and  sundry  suffering  lieges. The  new 

landing  stage  at  Liverpool,  was  launched  on 
Tuesday  week,  and  successfully  transplanted 
into  its  destined  place.  The  tonnage  of  this 
handy  piece  of  workmanship  is  16,000,  and  the 
area  of  the  deck  which  is  508  feet  long,  and 
82  feet  wide,  is  4,467  square  yards,  cost 
50,000/.  expense  of  working  1,500/.  per  annum 
exclusive  of  repairs.  There  is  a light-house, 
at  each  end  with  powerful  reflectors.  The 
stage  is  to  be  connected  with  the  pier  by  two 
iron  bridges  150  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide, 
one  for  ascent  the  other  for  descent.  Mr.  Cubitt 

is  preparing  these. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  entrance  lodge  of  the  new  cemetery  at 
Hull  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.— — The 
Hartlepool  West  Harbour  and  Docks  were 
opened  on  that  day.  These  important  works 
were  begun  in  January,  1845.  The  size  of  the 
harbour  (which  is  inclosed  by  two  bold  stone 
piers)  is  about  fourteen  acres;  the  dock  (eight 
acres,  with  quay  walls  on  every  side,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  between  eighty  and 
ninety  large  vessels  afloat.  The  entrance  gate 
is  42  feet  in  breadth.  The  dock  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  there  are  water-pipes  on  all  sides 
constantly  affording  an  unlimited  supply.  The 
staiths  were  constructed  by  Messrs.  George 
Brown  and  Brothers,  of  Stockton.  The  engi- 
neers of  the  dock  and  harbour  were  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Lynde,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster ; resident  engineer,  Mr.  David 
Bremner.  A graving  dock  is  in  course  of 
being  constructed,  and  a second  floating  dock 

is  to  be  executed. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  Gateshead  Mechanics’  Institute  was  laid  on 
Monday  week.  It  is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bruce,  of  Gateshead,  under  the  inspection  of 
Messrs.  Wardle  and  Walker,  of  Newcastle, 
the  architects,  who  designed  the  building  : cost 
of  plans  and  superintendence,  42/. ; cost  of 
building,  840/.;  site,  124/.;  in  all  1,000/.  odds, 
of  which  800/.  have  been  realized. 

*,*  Our  shrewd  Taunton  ‘Mechanic’  led 
us  a little  astray,  it  seems,  as  to  the  architect  of 
the  Unitarian  schools  there : instead  of  ‘Mr. 
Ingle,’  [in  fact,  in  the  MS., — pretty  well  writ- 
ten too, — we  find  it  more  like  ‘ Mr.  Jingle  ’]  it 
should  be  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell  of  Bath. 


Ancient  Frescoes  Discovered  and 
Destroyed. — Some  very  early  and  fine  speci- 
mens (?)  of  fresco  paintings  were  recently  disco- 
vered on  removing  a thick  coat  of  whitewash 
from  the  inner  walls  of  Shawell  Church,  Isle 
of  Wight.  These  paintings  probably  covered 
the  whole  of  the  interior  walls,  as  detached 
portions  can  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
church.  Some  of  them  were  extremely  curious 
and  interesting,  but  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation resident  in  the  vicinity,  they  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  even  before  tracings  of  several 
of  them  could  be  preserved,  and  the  only  record 
of  so  interesting  a discovery  is  a fac-simile  of 
others  made  by  Mr.  Dennet,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
with  a minute  description  read  to  the  members. 
Why  have  not  the  names  of  the  guilty  parties 
been  exposed  to  public  comment  P 

Competition. — An  extension  of  time  to 
25th  inst.,  has  been  announced  for  sending  in 
plans,  &c.,  for  the  new  church  at  Brompton, 
in  Kent,  already  advertised  in  The  Builder. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

May  26. — Mi.  Boulnois  in  the  chair. — A 
paper  on  the  decorations  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  1847,  considered  in  their  relation  to 
art,  was  read  by  Mr.  Laugher.  The  subject 
was  introduced  with  observations  upon  the  un- 
settled state  of  information  which  at  present 
renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions respecting  what,  at  first  glance,  may  be 
deemed  inconsistencies,  deviations  from  certain 
hypothetical  principles  prevailing  with  refer- 
ence to  proper  application  of  embellish- 
ment. It  was  said,  that  the  laws  affecting 
ornamental  forms  had  been  so  generally 
disregarded  and  uncared  for  during  the  last 
half  century,  as  to  have  become  nearly  obsolete; 
and  that,  amid  rapidly-increasing  emanations 
of  decorative  art,  of  a profuse  variety  in  growth 
and  endurance,  of  colour,  form,  and  value, 
many  of  the  lofty  and  now  permanent  struc- 
tures illustrate  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
careful  study,  together  with  a systematic  cul- 
ture and  training,  while  as  yet  but  little  regard 
has  been  devoted  to  an  artistic  cultivation  of  the 
entangled  under-wood  shrubs,  arcanthus,  &c., 
which  are  promiscuously  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  another  class  of 
interior  decorations.  On  these  considerations 
Mr.  Laugher  submitted,  that  his  remarks 
should  be  received  rather  in  the  light  of 
suggestions  requiring  critical  investigations, 
than  as  a series  of  conclusions  fairly  deducible 
from  established  and  recognised  principle 
in  the  application  of  ornamental  art.  He 
then  observed  that  in  all  cases  of  judicious 
management,  it  would  be  found  that  precedent 
or  example  had  been  respected  whenever  a 
completeness  of  form  and  harmony  of  parts 
had  been  attained ; and  he  further  contended 
that  especial  regard  should  be  had  whenever 
certain  features  became  imbued  with  separate 
individualities  and  associations,  as  also  when 
peculiar  forms,  colours,  and  expressions  are 
identified  and  classed  with  strongly- marked 
distinctions  and  events  of  history.  He  main- 
tained that  while  servile  imitation  is  not 
commendable,  it  is  not  really  so  objectionable 
nor  60  offensive  to  an  educated  and  reflecting 
man,  as  the  disregard  for  and  disturbance  of  his 
acquired  impressions  of  the  proprieties  in 
characteristic  associations.  Architects,  he 
said,  had  supported  this  feeling,  with  probably 
too  much  pedantry,  but  they  rarely  permitted 
a mixture  of  styles  and  characteristic  allusions 
to  occur  without  censure.  How  far  this  defe- 
rence to  precedent  and  style  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  architect  who  designed  the  decora- 
tions for  Covent  Garden  Theatre  would  be 
detected  in  a glance ; and  having  thus  briefly 
alluded  to  them,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  any  conventional, 
symbolical,  or  characteristic  forms  of  ornament 
should  always  be  avoided  in  design. 

He  then  urged,  at  some  length,  what  he 
considered  to  be  questionable  in  the  decoration 
of  the  new  Theatre,  especially  the  amount  of 
gilding  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  draperies, 
but  admitted  the  many  practical  difficulties 
there  were  to  be  overcome,  and  said  he  was 
disposed  to  attributesome  of  what  he  considered 
defects  to  the  necessity  of  using  such  available 
embellishments  as  the  experience  of  the  archi- 
tect enabled  him  to  collect  instanter. 


Singular  Discovery  in  Mississippi. — 
The  Louisville  Journal,  in  a recent  article, 
says: — “In  the  south-western  part  of  Frank- 
lin county,  Mississippi,  there  is  a platform  or 
floor  composed  of  hewn  stone,  neatly  polished, 
some  three  feet  under  ground.  It  is  about 
108  feet  long,  and  80  feet  wide.  It  extends 
due  north  and  south,  and  its  surface  is  per- 
fectly level.  The  masonry  is  said  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  work  of  modern  times. 
The  land  above  it  is  cultivated;  but  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  covered  with  oak  and  pine 
trees,  measuring  from  two  to  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  evidently  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity, as  the  Indians  who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence 
previous  to  its  recent  discovery.  Nor  is  there 
any  tradition  among  them  from  which  we  may 
form  any  idea  of  the  object  of  the  work,  or  of 
the  people  who  were  its  builders.  There  is 
also  a canal  and  well  connected  with  it,  but 
they  have  never  been  explored.  A subterra- 
nean passage  may  be  underneath.  Farther 
explorations  may  throw  some  light  upon  its 
origin.” 
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NEW  CHURCH  AT  HOMERTON. 

The  need  of  additional  churches  having; 
been  very  severely  felt  in  the  parish  of  Hack- 
ney, the  rector,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Watson, 
convened  a meeting-  of  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitant^  in  1839.  It  was  then  resolved  that 
two,  and  if  possible  three,  additional  churches 
be  erected.  Subscriptions  were  made,  and  aid 
from  the  Commissioners  for  Building;  Churches 
and  from  the  Church  Building  Society  were 
procured.  The  result  was,  that  St.  Philip's, 
tit  Dalston  (Mr.  Duesbury,  architect),  and  St. 


James’s,  at  Clapton  (Mr.  Hakewill,  architect) 
were  built  and  consecrated  in  1842.  In  these 
two  places  the  support  of  the  ministers  might 
in  part  be  derived  from  the  pew  rents;  but  it 
was  felt  that  in  Homerton  very  little,  if  indeed 
any  thing, could  be  derived  from  thatsource.  But 
in  1844  Joshua  Watson,  Esq.,  thebrother  of  the 
late  rector,  sanctioned  the  announcement  “ that 
a warm  friend  of  the  church  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  endowment,  for  the  half  cost  of  a 
parsonage-house,  and  from  public  and  private 
sources,  for  2,500/.  towards  the  building  fund.” 
Under  such  circumstances  subscriptions  were 


raised,  a plot  of  ground  purchased  in  Homer- 
ton, and  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  appointed  the 
architect.  The  church  contains  sittings  for 
between  600  and  700  persons,  all  free  and  un- 
appropriated, without  anv  gallery  whatever.  It 
is  built  under  the  Act  6 & 7 Viet.,  c.  37,  and 
the  district  will  be  called  the  “ new  parish  of 
St.  Barnabas,  at  Homerton.” 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  70  by  24, 
a south  aisle,  65  by  17,  a chancel,  24  by  19  in 
the  clear.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  end,  and 
is  20  feet  square,  with  a turret  stair,  and  is  nearly 
80  feet  io  height  from  the  ground  line.  The 
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style  is  that  which  prevailed  from  1310  to  1350. 
The  proportions  of  the  whole  building  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  existing  examples, 
particularly  from  the  south  and  south-west -of 
England.  The  tower  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
finished  tower  near  London,  and  contains  ample 
room  fora  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  tower-arch  is 
open  to  the  chancel,  and  affords  a complete 
view  of  the  west  window.  The  upper  string 
course  is  ornamented  with  the  ball-flower  of 
the  period.  The  tracery  of  the  nave  and  aisle 
windows  is  comparatively  plain,  but  that  of  the 
east  window  is  extremely  elaborate.  The  aisle 
and  nave  are  separated  by  a range  of  columns 
alternately  octagon  and  circular.  The  roof  is 
open,  and  the  principals  filled  in  with  tracery 
ot  the  period,  a good  example  of  which  (that 
at  Mailing  Abbey)  was  given  to  our  readers  a 
short  time  back,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson.  The  roof-timbers  are  supported 
by  corhels/of  foliage.  These,  as  well  as  the 
caps  of  the  columns,  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  jun.,  the  nephew  of  the  sculptor. 
This  gentleman  has  also  in  hand  the  corbels 
for  the  chancel,  and  a reredos  representing 
the  two  disciples  at  Einmaus.  These, together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  ornaments,  are  the 
munificent  gifts  of  an  individual  who  has  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  and  to  the  building,  and  in  every  other 
way,  but  lias  most  strictly  forbidden  any  allu- 
sion to  his  name.  The  seats  are  plain  and 
open,  the  bench-ends  are  moulded,  and  adorned 
with  a simple  poppyhead.  The  pulpit,  &e., 
table  and  altar-rail,  &c.,  are  of  oak,  carved  by 
Messrs.  Pinkerton,  of  Ecdleston- street.  The 
font  is  of  Box  Shellatt-stone,  and  from  the 
chi-el  of  Mr.  White,  of  Millbank.  The  altar- 
window  of  live  lights  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  containing  scriptural  subjects  inter- 
spersed with  emblems,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
W soles,  of  Newcastle.  . The  great  west  win- 
dow of  three  lights,  containing. a figure  of  St. 
Barnabas,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
and  one  at  the  .west  end  of  the  aisle,  also  of 
three  lights,  Containing  a figure  of  St.  Paul, 
are  the  works  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon. 
'J  he  ( -haiiccl  windows,  and  several  others  in 
the  aisle,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
\\  hitefriars.  The  whole  of  these  designs  (ex- 
cept for  the  stained  glass)  are  from  the  pencil 
ot  Mr.  Asjipijtel.  Thy  floors  of  t fie  aisles  are 
paved  with  red  and  black  Burslem  tiles  in  va- 
rious ancient  figures.  The  roof  and  seats  uj 
not  varnished,  but  merely  rubbed  over  to  she 
the  grain  of  (lie  \yoocl. 

As  n was  imperative  that  the  church  should 
he  lighted  by  gas,  the  .architect  found  himself 
placed  in  considerable  difficulty  on  this  head, 
Imt  he,  has  (Resigned  some  large  Corohae  lucis, 
from  an  idea  that  he  saw. at,  Rouen,  and  which 
are  now  being  executed  by  Messrs.  De  Bauser, 
o(  Creed  lane,  and  it  is  hoped  will  form  an  ec- 
clesiastical method  of  availing  the  church  of 
this  modern  hut  brilliant  light. 

1 lie  whole  fabric  is  ol  stone;  the  general 
walling  of  Maidstone  rag-stone,  and- the  dress- 
ings of  Caen  stone.  The  churchyard  will  he 
inclosed  with  a.  low  rag-stone  wall,  with  a 
Cam-stone  hoping; 

The  nature*  of  the  site  lias  entailed  great  c<- 
jn- use  : the  ground  fell  considerably,  and  a 
large  bed  of  sum!  was  found  where  the  church 
was  to  he  placed.  The  consequence  was,  that 
between  -It  10$  and  500/.  have  been  expended. to 
make  a good';  foundation,  and  to  bring  the 
church  to  a proper  level,  more  than  ought  to 
he  reckoned  in  ordinary  sites.  The  works 
have  been  completed,  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Duke- 
street,  in  an  excellent  way,  and  the  total  cost 
will  not  exceed  4,400/. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  COMPE- 
TITION. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
committee,  already  mentioned  by  us,  the  six 
architects,  whose  plans  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  late  competition,  have 
been  invited  to  submit  fresh  designs,  and  have 
agreed  to  do  so.  We  give  their  names  in 
alphabetical  order  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke  (a  pupil 
ot  Mr.  Barry),  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Fisk, 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith  (with  whose  plan 
the  name  of  Count  D'Orsay  has  been  con- 
nected), Mr.  H.  B.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  and  Mr.  Tattersall. 

Mp.  Smirke  was  one  of  the  competitors  who 
withdrew  his  design  before  the  exhibition  took 
place. 


OLD  SASHES. 


OLD  SASHES  AND  FRAMES. 

Sir, — T beg  to  send  you  two  sketches  of 
curious  ancient  fragments,  discovered  during 
some  alterations  at  this  place.  The  first  is  an  old 
wood  mullion  of  very  good  design,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  James  T.  This  was  found  in  the 
plastered  wall  surrounding  the  principal  stair- 
case, supposed  to  have  been  an  open  court. 
There  were  several  windows  very  perfect;  the 
walls  were  formed  of  quartering,  filled  with 
wattles  and  loam.  The  second  sketch  is  made 
from  one  of  the  old  sash  frames,  of  the  powder 
and  pig-tail  period.  It  is  interesting,  as  it 
shews  the  extent  of  our  improvements  in  this 
important  part  of  our  buildings.  J. 

Wickham  Court,  Kent. 


GEOMETRY  OF  THE  SQUARE.* 

Case  3rd. — When  the  triangle  is  right- 
angled,  as  ABC  (fig.  5),  the  sides  being  AB, 
AC.  and  the  hypothenuse  BC  respectively,  it 
is  required  to  convert  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction. — 'Through  C,  the  vertex  of 
the  triangle,  draw  the  straight  line  Cl  pnral- 


a See  page,  2(!9,  untc. 


lei  to  the  base  AB,  and  extend  it  towards  I as 
far  as  necessary.  Bisect  the  base  AB  in  L, 
and  through  L draw  LD  parallel  to  AC  and 
meeting  Cl  in  D ; then  is  ACDL  a rectangu- 
lar parallelogram  equal  to  the  triangle  ABC. 

Bisect  Cl  in  II,  and  on  II  as  a centre,  with 
the  diameter  Cl,  describe  the  semicircle 
CGI  meeting  LD,  the  side  of  the  rectangle 
produced,  in  G ; then  is  DG  the  side  of  a square 
which  is  equal  in  area  to  the  rectangle  ACDL. 
On  DG  describe  the  square  DGEF,  and  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  given  triangle  ABC,  so  that  the 
conversion  required  by  the  problem  has  been 
effected. 

Problem. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  quadrilateral  figure  ; 
that  is,  to  covert  a given  quadrilateral  figure  or 
trapezium  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Example. — Let  A BCD  (fig.  7)  he  the  given 
trapezium  or  quadrilateral  figure,  of  which 
the  containing  sides  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  and 
DA,  it  is  required  to  convert  the  trapezium 
ABCD  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction. — Draw  the  diagonal  BD  di- 
viding the  given  figure  into  the  two  triangles 
BAD  and  BCD,  and  through  the  angle  A, 
draw  the  straight  line  AK  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonal B D,  and  meeting  CD  produced  in  K; 
draw  BK  intersecting  AD,  the  side  of  the  tra- 
pezium, in  r,  and  the  triangle  KBC,  thus 
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formed,  will  be  equal  to  the  given  trapezium 
or  quadrilateral  figure  ABCD. 

Through  B,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  KBC, 
drawthestraight  lineBI  parallel  to  the  base  KC, 
and  produce  it  towards  I to  any  required  extent. 
Bisect  the  base  CK  in  L,  and  at  the  points 
C and  L in  the  base  line  CK,  erect  the  per- 
pendiculars CN  and  LM,  meeting  the  straight 
line  BI  in  N and  M,  and  making  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram  CLMN  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle KBC.  Upon  N as  a centre,  with  NC  as 
a radius,  describe  the  quadrantal  arc  Cral, 
meeting  Bl  in  I and  making  NI  equal  to  NC, 
so  that  MI  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  MN  and  NC  carried  out  in  the 
same  straight  line.  Bisect  Ml  in  H,  and  on  II 
as  a centre,  with  III  or  HM  as  a radius,  de- 
scribe the  semi-circle  MGI  meeting  CN  pro- 
duced in  G;  then  is  NGthe  side  of  the  square 
that  contains  the  same  area  as  the  given  trape- 
zium ABCD.  Upon  the  side  NG,  as  thus  de- 
termined, construct  the  square  NGEF,  and 
that  which  is  required  by  the  problem  is  done  ; 
for  the  trapezium  ABCD,  the  triangle  KBC, 
the  rectangle  CNML,  and  the  square  NGEF 
are  all  equal  to  one  another,  so  that  the  figure 
proposed  has  been  converted  into  a square  of 
equal  area. 

Demonstration. — Since,  by  construction,  the 
triangles  ABK  and  ADK  stand  upon  the  same 
base  AK,  and  lie  between  the  same  parallels, 
AK  and  BD,  they  are  equal  between  them- 
selves; take  away  the  triangle  ArK,  which  is 
common  to  them  both,  and  the  remainder  ABr 
is  equal  to  the  remainder  KD?',  so  that  the 
part  ABr  which  is  cut  off  the  trapezium  by 
the  line  BK,  is  equal  to  the  part  KD?',  which 
is  applied  to  it  by  producing  the  side  CD  to 
meet  BK  in  the  point  K,  and,  consequently, 
the  triangle  KBC  and  the  trapezium  ABCD 
are  equal. 

But  tbe  rectangle  CNML  is  equal  to  the 
triangle  KBC,  because,  by  construction,  it 
stands  on  half  the  hase  CL  and  lies  between 
the  same  parallels  BI,  KC,  which  limit  the 
triangle;  therefore,  the  rectangle  CNML  is 
also  equal  to  the  trapezium  ABCD.  And 
moreover,  the  square  GEFN  is  equal  to 
the  same  trapezium  or  four-sided  figure 
ABCD  ; for  since  NG,  the  side  of  the  square, 
is  a mean  proportional  between  NM  and  NI, 
the  sides  of  the  rectangle  CNML,  the  rectan- 
gle and  the  square  are  equal ; but  the  rectangle 
CNML  has  been  shewn  to  be  equal  to  the  tra- 
pezium ABCD,  consequently,  the  square 
GEFN  is  also  equal  to  it,  for  things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther; hence  the  trapezium  has  been  converted 
into  a square  of  equal  area,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  problem. 

Note. — This  problem,  simple  as  the  pre- 
ceding construction  appears  to  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly is,  may  be  more  readily  and  elegantly 
resolved  by  the  following  method  : — 

Note. — Should  the  trapezium,  or  quadrila- 
teral figure  given,  assume  a different  form  from 
the  preceding, — that  is,  should  one  of  the 
angles  be  a re-entrant  angle,  or  turned  in- 
wards,then  the  principlesof  conversion  will  still 
be  the  same  ; but  in  order  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  render  the  subject  plain  and  intelli- 
gible to  the  learner,  we  shall  resolve  a case  in- 
volving thc'specified  condition. 

Probi.km. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
he  equal  in  area  to  a given  quadrilateral , or 
four-sided figure , having  a re-entrant  angle , that 
is,  having  one  of  its  angles  turned  imvards ; 
or,  to  convert  a given  quadrilateral,  or  four- 
sided figure,  having  a re-entrant  angle,  into  a 
square  of  equal  area. 

Example. — Let  ABCD  (fig.  8)  be  the  given 
trapezium,  or  four-sided  figure,  of  which  the 
containing  sides  are  AB,  BC,CD,  and  DA,  and 
the  angle,  BAD,  a re-entrant  angle  ; it  is  re- 
quired to  convert  the  four-sided  figure  ABCD 
into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction. — Join  the  opposite  angles  B 
and  D by  the  straight  line  BD,  which  in  this 
case  falls  wholly  without  the  figure,  and  at  the 
re-entrant  angle  A,  draw  the  straight  line 
AK  parallel  to  BD,  and  meeting  the  side  CD 
in  K ; join  the  points  B,  I\,  by  the  straight 
line  BK,  and  the  triangle  CBK  shall  be  equal 
in  area  to  the  given  figure.  'Through  the 
vertex,  B,  draw  BI  parallel  to  CD,  and  bisect 
CK  in  L.  At  the  points  C and  L in  the  base 
CK,  erect  the  perpendiculars  CN  and  LM 
meeting  BI  in  N and  M;  then  is  the  rectangle 
CNML  equal  to  the  triangle  CBK.  On  N,  as 
a centre,  with  NC  as  radius,  describe  the 


quadrant  Cwl,  meeting  BI  in  I,  and  making 
NI  equal  to  NC,  so  that  MI  is  equal  to  the 
two  sides  of  the  rectangle  CN  and  MN,  ex- 
tended in  one  line.  Bisect  MI  in  H,  and  on 
II  as  a centre,  with  HI  or  II M as  a radius, 
describe  the  semicircle  MGI  meeting  CN 
produced  in  G ; then  is  GN  the  side  of  the  re- 
quired square  ; on  GN  construct  the  square 
NGEF,  and  the  thing  required  is  done. 

Demonstration. — Since  the  triangles,  BAD 
and  BKD,  are  constituted  upon  the  same  base, 
BD,  and  lie  between  the  same  parallels,  BD  and 
AK,  they  are  equal  to  one  another;  take  away 
the  triangle  ArK,  which  is  common  to  them 
both,  and  the  remainder  AB?'  is  equal  to  D?'K, 
so  that  the  part  AB?',  which  is  added  to  the 
figure  by  the  straight  line  BIv,  is  equal  to  the 
part  DrK,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  same  line. 

Note. — The  remaining  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Various  plans  have  been  noticed  in  The 
Buii.der,  for  the  very  desirable  and  indeed 
absolutely  essential  means  of  communication 
between  guard  and  engine-driver.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  number,  suggested  by  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Mining  Journal,  consists  in  the 
fixation  of  two  perpendicular  guide  pieces  to 
the  funnel  of  the  engine,  in  which  shall  slide, 
facing  the  driver,  a metal  plate  painted  white, 
with  the  word  “stop,”  printed  on  it  in  black 
letters,  and  with  a small  chain  attached,  passing 
over  a pulley  near  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and 
carried  within  reach  of  the  guards.  In  case 
the  engine  is  required  to  be  stopped,  the  plate 
should  be  drawn  towards  the  top  of  the  funnel, 
and  kept  there  till  noticed  by  the  driver,  which 
he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do.  The  chief  defect 
of  this  contrivance  is,  that  it  does  not  force 
itself  so  instantaneously  or  effectually  on  the 
notice  of  the  driver  as  might  often  be  requisite. 

A correspondent  of  Jerrold's  Newspaper, 

speaks  of  a very  good  and  simple  means  in  use 
in  America,  for  the  protection  of  passengers’ 
luggage,  namely  the  labelling  of  each  article 
with  a copper  ticket  attached  by  a thong, 
while  a duplicate  copper  ticket  is  handed  to 
the  owner  which  will  constitute  the  only  easy 

means  of  reclaiming  the  luggage. It  has 

been  suggested  that  the  sunny  sides  of  railway 
embankments  might  be  planted  with  vines  in- 
stead of  lying  fallow  as  they  now  so  univer- 
sally do.  Vineyards,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Gloucester,  and  Cambridge,  are  no 
novelty  in  this  country,  as  many  of  our  readers 
know,  extensive  vineyards  having  flourished 
and  prospered  here  even  so  early  as  tbe  12th 
century,  and  without  the  aid  of  modern  im- 
provements in  climate,  soil,  and  management. 

From  an  account  just  published  by  the 

Greenwich  Company,  it  appears  that  108,861 
passengers  were  conveyed  by  rail  during  the 
Sunday  and  three  following  days  in  the  fair 

week,  the  amount  of  fare  being  2, 186/. At 

a late  meeting  of  the  Gravesend  and  Rochester, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  present  Messrs. 
Collier,  the  secretaries  for  twenty-three  years, 
with  1,800  guineas,  and  Mr.  Moxon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  company  for  twenty  years,  with 

1,000  guineas. A locomotive  on  the  South 

Coast  line,  thought  proper  to  ‘ leap  ’ off  the 
rails  on  Monday  week  and  kill  its  driver, 
while  the  tender  fairly  severed  the  stoker’s  arm 
from  his  body.  The  engine  which  was  one 
of  Stephenson’s  patent,  was  one  of  those 
curvetting  and  unsteady  ones,  which  have  an 
incorrigible  trick,  as  many  engines  have,  of 
sliding,  or  oscillating  from  side  to  side,  while 
they  also  prance  and  rear,  or  swing  up  and 
down  from  back  to  front,  so  that  they  are  apt 
and  inclined  occasionally  to  ‘leap’ — literally — 
off  their  wheels,  or  even  off  the  rails,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  snapping  the  connecting 
irons,  which  couple  it  with  the  tender,  by  the 
jerk,  and  suddenly  producing  the  catastrophe 
to  which  such  ‘ high-spirited’  practices  inevitably 
lead.  Efficient  means  of  training  vicious  andskit- 
tish  engines  such  as  these,  as  the  Timesvery  na- 
turally calls  them,  cannot  be  too  soon  enforced. 

It  appears  that  not  only  was  the  new 

tunnel  at  Southampton  made  to  cross  and  rest 
upon  the  old  canal  tunnel  which  lately  gave 
way,  and  that  without  the  knowledge  of  Cap- 
tain Coddington,  tbe  Government  inspector, 
but  it  had  been  also  attempted  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  recross  it  with  sewers,  which  Mr. 


Beatty,  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Company, 
offered  to  u rebuild  if  they  sank.”  When  the 
existence  of  the  old  tunnel  was  “ thrust  upon 
Captain  Coddington’s  notice,”  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  catastrophe,  he  “ expressed 
his  surprise  at  it,”  and  “ took  a se- 
cond survey  of  half-an-hour  of  the  tun- 
nell.”  The  Dorchester  company  had  even 
been  forbidden,  through  Mr.  Beatty,  at  their 
own  peril,  to  form  those  sewers  which  had 
been  necessarily  destroyed,  and  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reconstruct.  It  was  shewn  byMr. 
Hill,  before  the  ImprovementBoard,that  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  the  road  above  till  the 
old  tunnel  was  filled  up;  and  the  only  question 
seems  to  be,  why  that  was  not  done  before  a 
stone  of  the  new  tunnel  was  laid.  “ If  the 
engineer  who  had  planned  the  line  of  tunnel,” 
said  Mr.  William  Lancaster,  at  the  same 
board,  “ could  be  alone  punished,  it  would 
not  matter  how  much  he  suffered  ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, contractors,  sub-contractors,  and 
other  guiltless  persons  would  participate  in  the 
loss.”  Another  subsidence  has  been  going  on 
in  this  ill-conditioned  work. On  Wed- 

nesday week  before  last,  the  bridge  over  the 
Durham  and  Sunderland  Railway,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  colliery 
at  Broomside,  fell  down,  and  temporarily 
stopped  the  traffic  upon  the  railway.  Our 
* great  railway  works’  appear  to  be  all  ‘ going 

to  sticks,’  or  stones  at  least,  or  bricks. 

The  Cheltenham  and  Oxford  bill  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  the  Commons’  committee,  after 
nearly  170  witnesses,  including  all  the  princi- 
pal engineers  in  England,  had  been  examined 
in  evidence.  Efficient  means  are  provided  in 
the  bill  for  the  well- being  of  the  water-interest 
in  this  celebrated  resort  of  ablutionists  and 
water-drinkers. The  contract  for  the  erec- 

tion of  the  railway  station  at  Chester  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  Brassey.  It  is  to  be  finished  within 
nine  months  after  its  commencement.  'The 

total  cost  will  be  about  90,000/. The 

bishop  of  Norwich,  at  a recent  meeting  to 
promote  “ ragged  schools  ” observed  that  Mr. 
Peto,  by  educating  the  excavators  working 
on  the  railways  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 

had  beaten  the  beer-shops  out  of  the  field. 

It  is  still  resolved  on  to  open  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  line  throughout  on  the  18th  inst., 
although  several  of  the  viaducts  will  not  be 
finished  by  that  time,  and  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  * sufficient  temporary  erections.’ 
A ‘ strong  wooden  bridge’  is  also  to  be 
thrown  across  the  Tweed  at  the  site  of  the 
permanent  bridge  and  partially  supported  by 
the  piles  for  it  when  fixed.  The  way  will  thus, 
in  twelve  months,  be  opened  up  without  inter- 
mission to  railway  carriages  between  Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle,  and  the  south.  At  the 
opening,  on  the  18th  inst.,  however,  the  time 
distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh  will 

be  reduced  to  thirteen  hours! The  travelling 

carriage  of  the  Russian  Prince  Gagarin,  on  its 
way  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Vienna,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  20th  ult.,  on  the  rail- 
way called  the  Emperor  Ferdinand’s,  some 
sparks  falling  upon  it  from  the  locomotive.  All 
its  contents,  which  included  a part  of  the 
wardrobe  of  the  prince  and  a large  quantity  of 
bank-notes,  were  entirely  consumed. 

electro-telegraphic  progress. 

Messrs.  Brett  and  Little  have  obtained  an 
injunction  against  the  Electro-Telegraphic 
Company  and  others  using,  witlrout  license, 
their  patent  percolating  hydraulic  battery,  for 
the  sustainment  of  the  galvanic  and  electro- 
magnetic action,  by  the  removal  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  as  it  is  generated  in  the  battery,  through 
perforations  at  the  bottom,  into  cells  beneath. 

Improvements  (Mapple’s)  have  been 

effected  in  the  casiug  and  insulating  of  the 
wires,  by  first  covering  them  with  cotton  and 
coating  with  any  suitable  melted  material,  then 
inclosing  them  in  a leaden  tube,  filled  with 
heated  Stockholm  tar  and  pitch,  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  and  there  kept  hot  while 
the  leaden  tube  is  reduced  by  rollers  to  a 
smaller  or  more  compact  diameter  ; after  which 
the  leaden  tube  is  protected  by  winding  coir- 
rope  round  it,  and  then  passing  it  through  a 
hot  pitch  bath,  and  ultimately  through  a trough 
of  sand,  which  is  well  rubbed  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rope.  For  still  further  protection 
in  underground  deposit,  the  whole  apparatus 

is  inclosed  in  a cast-iron  pipe. It  seem?  to 

be  on  this  conservative  system  that  the  wires 
are  now  being  laid  through  the  streets  of  Man- 
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Chester  from  the  Exchange  to  the  Leeds 
telegraph  of  the  Victoria  station,  whence  that 
line  is  laid  toNormanton  station,  through  which 
the  Manchester  Exchange  will  be  brought  into 
electro-magnetic  rapport  with  that  of  London, 
in  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  es- 
tablishment of  a like  connection  with  Liver- 
pool will  be  commenced  without  delay. 

There  are  now,  it  appears,  no  less  than  1,575 
miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  throughout  the 
United  States,  besides  4,974  miles  more,  which 
are  already  under  contract,  and  in  process  of 
construction  so  as  to  be  completed  in  1848, — 
making,  in  all,  6,549  miles  of  telegraphic  in- 
terweavement  to  be  completed  next  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUILDERS’  GUILD. 

Sm, — Permit  me  to  lay  before  your  readers 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  establishment 
of  a national  society  for  regulating  wages, 
supplying  employment,  relieving  the  sick,  &c. 
during  temporary  illness,  and  for  affording 
permanent  pecuniary  assistance  to  aged  and 
infirm  members,  by  a system  of  mutual  life 
insurance. 

The  society  to  consist  of  masters  and  men 
in  every  department  of  building,  whether  under 
the  direction  of  architects  or  civil  engineers, 
and  to  include  every  description  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  decorating  or  furnishing  buildings. 

I would  propose,  that,  in  every  corporate 
town  in  the  kingdom,  a trade  council  should 
be  formed,  which  might  consist  of  as  many 
persons  as  there  are  town  councillors  of  the 
corporate  body ; the  members  of  this  council 
to  be  elected  by  members  of  the  society  resi- 
dent and  working  in  the  town,  or  whose 
names  are  registered  in  the  books  of  the  trade 
council  of  that  town.  The  trade  council  in 
every  corporate  town  would  keep  a book  for 
registering  the  names  of  members,  arranged 
under  their  respective  trades.  The  town  in 
which  a member  is  first  entered  should  never 
be  changed  for  that  of  any  other  in  which  he 
may  afterwards  reside, — if  he  removed  else- 
where, he  should  always  be  known  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  trade  council  of  the  town  in  which 
he  was  originally  entered.  All  receipts  and 
payments  to  his  account  would  be  made  through 
the  council  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  resid- 
ing, to  the  cential  or  metropolitan  council  in 
London,  where  duplicate  books  of  every  town 
council  would  be  kept,  and  in  which  an  ac- 
count would  be  opened  with  every  member  of 
every  trade  council  in  connection  with  the 
society.  The  members  of  the  society  would 
be  provided  with  a book  by  the  metropolitan 
council,  so  printed  and  made  as  to  prevent  a 
forgery  of  it  by  any  one.  This  book  would 
contain  a copy  of  his  original  entry  into  the 
society,  and  of  his  money  account  with  it;  it 
would  also  be  his  certificate  of  membership 
when  presented  at  the  trade  council  of  any  town 
in  connection  with  the  society.  A member  of 
The  National  Builders’  Guild,  in  search  of 
employment,  would,  as  a matter  of  course, 
apply  to  the  trade  council  of  the  town  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  and  the  presenting  of  his  book 
would  prove  him  to  be  a member  of  the  guild. 
Every  working  member,  when  seeking  em- 
ployment from  a master  member,  should  have 
the  preference  over  others  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  guild  : I do  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  any  thing  compulsory,  but  simply  an 
acknowledgment  of  kindly  feeling  on  account 
of  membership  betwixt  master  and  man.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quired, and  which  must  be  so  drawn  up  as  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  observe 
them. 

I would  propose  that  the  metropolitan,  or 
central  trade  council,  should  consist  of  a chair- 
man and  nineteen  councillors,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  number  of  parliamentary  mem- 
bers in  the  metropolitan  districts.  This  coun- 
cil would  be  elected  by  the  councillors  of 
towns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  themselves 
were  elected  — that  is,  by  voting  papers,  to  be 
transmitted  by  post  or  otherwise,  one- third 
going  out  of  office  under  the  same  regulation 
as  in  the  elections  under  the  municipal  law. 
In  the  metropolitan  council  would  be  vested 
the  power  of  regulating  wages,  which  would 
be  binding  on  all  masters  and  men  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guild, — the  data  for  these  regula- 
tions would  be,  an  annual  report,  in  this  and 
other  matters,  from  the  several  trade  councils 


of  towns.  The  management  of  the  funds  of 
the  guild  would  also  he  under  their  exclusive 
control ; no  sum  exceeding  a certain  amount, 
or  beyond  a fixed  period,  as  I have  explained 
elsewhere,  could  be  continued  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  an  order  from  the  central  council. 

That  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  National 
Builders’  Guild  which  relates  to  the  mutual 
insurance  of  its  members,  will  be  best  under- 
taken by  those  conversant  with  such  matters. 
A plan,  which  I believe  to  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar, was  established  by  the  commercial  travel- 
lers a very  few  years  since,  and  is  now  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition,  and  I see  no  rea- 
son why  a similar  one  could  not  bo  carried  out 
by  the  National  Builders’  Guild.  My  view  of 
it  is,  that  annuities  might  be  granted  under  the 
following  circumstances : namely,  for  life  in 
case  of  infirmity  produced  by  accident,  or  any 
cause  incident  to  art,  trade,  &c.,  over  which 
the  individual  had  no  control  ; infirmity  from 
old  age,  to  be  fixed  at  a period  rendered  liable 
by  the  nature  of  the  employment — the  allow- 
ance to  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  life 
fixed  upon  as  an  old-age  term  ; and  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  parties  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  old  age,  the  immediate  relative 
of  such  party  to  have  an  interest  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  Any  break  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  payment  of  the  individual’s 
subscription  should  not  affect  his  claim  to  ul- 
timate relief,  but  it  would  lengthen  the  period, 
or  reduce  the  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
during  which  he  ceased  paying. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  Henry  Liddell. 

Beverley  Road,  Hull,  May,  1847* 


SCENERY  AND  DECORATION  OF 
THEATRES. 

LIGHTING  THE  STAGE. 


‘The  production  of  ugliness  — incongruity—  iuharmoniousness— is 
little  short  of  a crime  against  60cietv.  The  neu-lect  of  an  op- 
portunity to  set  before  the  general  eye  that  which  is  harmo- 
niouB— fitting—  beautiful— is  only  less  so  in  degree.'— Bui ldlh. 
page  2-1!),  ante. 


Sir, — If  I ere  now  entertained  some  little 
hesitation  to  set  before  the  critical  eye  of  your 
numerous  readers  that  which  not  only  I myself, 
but  others  highly  competent,  have  been  led, 
by  experimental  knowledge,  to  regard  as  both 
harmonious  and  fitting,  beautiful  and  brilliant, 
in  the  place  of  what  is,  by  comparison,  inhar- 
monious, incongruous,  and  ugly,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  light  in  theatres, — the  pecu- 
liar applicability  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  The  Builder  to  the  half-formed  in- 
tention of  addressing  you  on  a subject  in  which 
much  of  what  is  either  beautiful  or  ugly, 
either  harmonious  or  discordant,  may  at  least, 
be  capable  of  displaying  itself,  at  once  dis- 
pels all  hesitation,  and  points  me  out  the  impe- 
rative line  of  duty  in  this  particular  instance. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  I may,  in  the 
first  place,  remark,  that  amongst  the  many 
judicious  suggestions  proposed  in  the  dis- 
courses of  the  ‘ Decorative  Society  ’ on  the 
‘ Scenery  and  Decoration  of  Theatres,’  there 
is  one  for  the  production  of  general  and  har- 
monious as  well  as  brilliant  effect  in  scenic 
composition,  the  suggestion  of  which  I looked 
for  in  vain  while  perusing  the  series  of  papers 
lately  reported  in  The  Builder;  and  it 
therefore  lately  struck  me,  that  as  the  idea  in 
question  has  been  tested  by  experiment,  car- 
ried out  at  my  own  suggestion,  and  under  my 
own  eye,  though  for  behoof  of  a managerial 
acquaintance  in  the  provinces,  it  might  be  well 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  subject  now, 
that  it  may  opportunely  meet  with  a fair 
consideration,  in  coincidence  with  all  those 
minutiae,  every  one  of  which,  however  trifling 
per  se,  ought  to  be  pointedly  regarded  and 
attended  to  in  the  production  and  enhance- 
ment of  that  entire,  harmonious,  beautiful,  and 
brilliant  illusion,  whose  effect,  occasionally, 
even  the  merest  trifle  of  neglect  may  be  suffi- 
cient at  once  and  wholly  to  dispel. 

The  idea  in  question,  however,  is  one  con- 
nected, as  I have  already  hinted,  not  so  much 
with  the  production  of  the  scenic  illusion  itself, 
as  with  the  infusion  of  a brilliancy,  and  vet  a 
pure  and  chastened  serenity,  of  general  effect 
throughout  that  scenic  illusion,  whether  it 
regard  the  scenery  itself,  the  drapery  and  de- 
coration, or  the  countenances  and  expression 
of  the  dramatis  persona ?. 

I had  often  been  struck  with  the  classical  or 
picturesque  expression  thrown  over  the  features 
of  even  a very  plain  and  inelegant  countenance 
by  the  elevation  of  the  artificial  light,  when 


alone  reflected  on  it,  from  a point  exclusively 
above  its  level.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  place 
a mirror  before  his  own  face,  and  elevate  the 
candle,  as  the  only  light  by  which  it  is  to  be 
seen,  to  various  levels,  higher  or  lower,  before 
it ; and  he  will  at  once  perceive,  that  as  the 
shadows  come  to  fall  exclusively  doivmvards,  a 
classical  elegance  and  even  beauty  of  effect 
will  be  shed  over  even  the  most  rugged  counte- 
nance. Of  course,  I do  not  mean  that  the 
light  be  elevated  directly  above  the  head,  but 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  at  an  angle,  probably, 
of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the  expression  of 
no  feature  be  lost. 

Then,  again,  I had  also  often  admired  the 
purity  and  serenity,  as  well  as  brilliancy  of 
effect  produced  on  colours  and  on  scenery  un- 
der the  like  circumstances, — an  effect  which 
every  one  must  have  observed  in  this  peculiar 
mode  of  managing  light  for  scenic  display, — 
so  far  as  regards  mere  colours  and  shades,  or 
these  with  forms, — in  the  windows  of  jewellers, 
drapers,  &c.  ; and, — so  far  as  regards  perspec- 
tive or  scenery, — in  picture  galleries,  where,  I 
need  scarcely  add,  the  light  in  general  is  also 
made  to  descend  exclusively  from  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  in  a theatre,  and 
especially  from  the  pit,  I have  frequently  been 
annoyed  and  disgusted  witli  the  effect  of  the 
unnatural  glare  of  light  from  the  foot  lights, 
particularly  on  the  faces  of  those  on  the  stage. 
The  false  and  unnatural  effect  thus  produced, 
every  one  must  have  remarked.  Why,  the  very 
cavernous  interior  of  the  nostril  of  even  the 
most  beautiful  countenance,  which  nature  dis- 
creetly casts  into  shade,  is  thus  explored  with 
most  unmerciful,  trying,  and  by  no  means 
beautiful  distinctness.  But  I need  not  further 
enlarge  on  those  reasons  which  led  me  to  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  altogether  of  foot-lights, 
and  to  substitute  a more  natural  and  graceful 
as  well  as  more  brilliant  and  effective  illumina- 
tion of  the  persons  and  the  scenery  on  the  stage. 
I consulted,  or  rather  advised  with,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  able  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Thea- 
tres, on  this  point : but  he  was  too  much  wedded 
to  established  practices,  or  did  not  accurately 
judge  of  the  general  effect  of  the  proposed 
improvement,  although  he  admitted  that  it  was 
most  natural  that  the  whole  flood  of  light 
should  primarily  descend  from  above.  An 
opportunity  occurred,  however,  as  I have 
hinted  in  the  outset,  and  1 eagerly  embraced 
it,  although  strongly  dissuaded  by  various 
scepticalcriticsfrom  any  interference  with  what 
they  insisted  could  not  be  helped  or  improved, 
what  was  very  well  as  it  was,  what  would  never 
be  submitted  to  either  by  actors  or  spectators,^ 
cetera, and  so  forth.  Nevertheless,  1 did  realize 
my  own  idea,  and  that  too  successfully;  and 
what  was  more,  to  the  satisfaction  both  of 
actors  and  spectators  ; and  amongst  the  latter, 
by  the  way,  was  one  with  whose  name  many 
of  the  professional  readers  of  The  Builder 
must  be  acquainted,  namely,  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  civil  engineer,  who  happened  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  theatre  in  question  by  a course 
of  scientific  lectures,  which  he,  amongst 
others,  did  me  the  honour  to  attend.  Mr. 
Errington,  I remember,  while  conversing  on 
the  subject  with  me,  expressed  bis  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  principle,  and  even  suggested 
improvements  of  it,  which  unfortunately  I had 
it  not  then  in  my  power  to  carry  out.  That 
principle,  as  I have  already  virtually  explained, 
consisted  in  the  entireremoval  of  thefoot-lights, 
and  the  bold  substitution  of  a central  congeries 
of  lights  in  the  very  body  of  the  house  (a  small 
one  certainly)  and  almost  in  the  place  usually 
occupied  by  the  chandelier,  with  a reflector 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  turn  the 
whole  flood  of  light  upon  the  stage,  at  about 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  A second  congeries 
was  found  necessary,  however,  at  a like  eleva- 
tion, but  within  the  proscenium,  or  above  and 
behind  the  general  range  of  the  actors’  heads, 
to  aid  in  the  proper  and  uninterrupted  display 
of  the  scenery  on  the  like  principle,  the  com- 
plete design  tor  which  display  comprehended 
the  systematic  use  of  scenery  so  illuminated 
also  from  behind  as  to  give  the  dioramic  effect, 
as  far  as  possible.  The  experiment  was  car- 
ried out,  at  all  events,  to  a sufficient  extent  to 
prove,  not  only  its  practicability,  but  its  great 
superiority  to  the  usual  method  of  lighting  the 
stage  ; and  I believe  that  nothing  else  is  requi- 
site to  the  most  brilliant  realization  of  this 
striking  novelty  in  all  its  details,  but  the  well- 
filled  treasury  of  a metropolitan  theatre. 

J.  E.  D. 
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IMPURITIES  OF  GAS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  METERS. 

On  Monday  evening;  last,  at  the  Western 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  in  Leicester- 
square,  Mr.  Defries  lectured  on  gas  meters. 

He  commenced  by  contrasting  wet  and  dry 
meters,  and  proceeded  to  shew  that,  in  point  of 
value,  the  dry  meter  was  the  best,  as  it  was 
not  affected  by  evaporation,  condensation,  or 
any  change  of  weather.  He  argued,  that  it 
was  a quality  in  gas  to  take  up  in  its  course  any 
vapour  or  fluid  with  which  it  came  in  contact; 
and  thus,  when  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  the 
wet  meter  became,  in  all  material  points,  an 
inefficient  apparatus.  It  was  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  when  gas  was  disturbed,  a 
flickering  or  unsteadiness  of  the  light  followed. 
Another  cause  of  injury  to  meters  was  the  bad 
gas  that  was  so  extensively  supplied  ; and  while 
he  admitted  that  some  London  companies  fur- 
nished as  good  as  could  be  made,  he  regretted, 
for  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  a great  deal 
was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  that  the  machinery 
shortly  became  so  incrusted  with  the  injurious 
matter,  that  not  only  was  certainty  of  action 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  metres  became  use- 
less, and  ceased  altogether  to  perform  their 
registration.  He  would  here,  by  way  of  di- 
gression, observe,  that  it  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  unqualified  surprise  to  him,  that  the 
practice  so  invariably  pursued  in  Scotland  had 
not  been  more  generally  adopted  here.  It  was 
notorious,  that  gas  was  even  used  in  the  bed- 
rooms in  Scotland,  and  that  not  so  much  as  a 
tallow-chandler’s  could  be  found.  When, 
therefore,  he  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
gas  thus  used  was  of  the  purest  and  most  in- 
offensive character,  and  when  he  also  reminded 
them  of  the  great  resources  of  British  compa- 
nies, and  of  the  capability  of  the  British  public 
to  support  them,  he  was  sure  that  the  meeting 
would  share  in  the  surprise  he  felt,  that  the 
practice  bad  not  been  more  generally  adopted 
iiere.  Gas,  independently  of  being  the  clearest 
and  most  condensed  light,  was  unquestionably 
the  cheapest,  and,  in  point  of  trouble  or  incon- 
venience, was  of  no  account  to  the  consumer, 
when  an  honest,  company  supplied  good  gas, 
and  an  efficient  meter-maker  furnished  a proper 
apparatus.  In  order  to  establish  his  position 
as  to  the  capability  of  gas  taking  up  any  fluid 
in  its  course,  the  lecturer  shewed  Lowes’s 
nopthalized  light,  and  contended  that  there 
was  plenty  of  gas  as  good  as  that  in  use  in 
England. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  water 
meter,  but  he  would  not  detail  the  inefficiency 
of  it,  as  he  considered  enough  had  been  said 
on  that  score  not  only  by  the  press  in  general, 
but  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Croll  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  means  whereby  gas 
could  be  obtained  without  paying  for  it,  and 
the  gas  companies  defrauded. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain-the 
meters  which  had  been  patented  during, »the 
last  twenty-four  years,  excepting  those  made 
by  Mr.  Clegg  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  which 
the  means  bad  not  been  afforded  him.  And 
be  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  dry  meter  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor  and  patentee,  and 
urged  that  it  was  so  contrived  that  no  gas 
could  affect  it  injuriously. 

By  an  alteration  in  the  valve  in  making  it 
from  a 3 D.  slide  to  a rotary  valve,  the  gas 
passed  through  its  proper  channel  without  es- 
caping to  the  upper  part  of  the  meter,  for  when 
the  gas  thus  escaped  amidst  the  machinery, 
corrosion  inevitably  followed.  This  improved 
valve,  which  be  called  his  new  protective  rotary 
valve,  in  conjunction  with  an  alloy  of  metal  ot 
which  he  constructed  certain  portions  of  the 
gearage,  comprised  the  essential  points  of  im- 
provement. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe 
his  meter  as  being  of  a circular  form  divided 
into  three  rhomboidal  compartments  and  one 
superior  chamber.  Each  of  the  three  rbom- 
boidal  compartments  is  subdivided  into  two 
angular  compartments,  by  a perpendicular  par- 
tition formed  of  four  metallic  angular  plates, 
united  at  their  edges  and  also  at  the  centre  by 
a skin  of  leather  properly  prepared.  The 
meter  thus  contains  six  chambers  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  apparatus  not  communicating 
with  each  other,  but  all  communicating  through 
a rotary  valve  with  the  upper  portion.  Each 
of  these  partitions,  the  chamber  being  filled 


with  gas,  works  backwards  and  forwards,  al- 
ternately bulging  out  or  receding  at  its  centre 
with  a perpendicular  shaft.  The  three  per- 
pendicular shafts  pass  through  as  many  stuff- 
ing boxes  into  the  superior  chamber,  where 
each  shaft  communicating  by  two  rods  with 
the  axle  of  the  common  tangent  of  one,  and 
transmitting  to  it  the  alternate  motion  of  its 
own  partition,  induces  by  combination  a 
rotary  motion  in  an  upright  spindle.  The  in- 
terior compartments  are  the  parts  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  the  gas,  while  the  supe- 
rior chamber  receives  the  ga3  so  measured.  In 
the  superior  chamber  is  placed  a rotary  valve, 
the  seat  of  which  is  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments, to  supply  alternately  the  three  parti- 
tions. The  valve  is  arranged  over  the  three 
pairs  of  measuring  compartments  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  centre  or  interior  part  of  the 
valve  is  alternately  connected  with  the  part  on 
either  side  of  the  partition  ; and  the  pressure 
of  gas  entering  one  side  of  the  partition  dis- 
charges the  contents  of  its  fellow  compartment 
into  the  common  chamber  above,  from  which 
the  measured  gas  passes  to  the  burners.  Above 
the  spindle  of  the  tangent  a perpendicular 
shaft  is  connected  with  a horizontal  wheel, 
which  gives  the  motion  to  the  index  train.  An 
arrangement  of  wheels  similar  to  those  used  in 
clock-work,  registering  on  the  drum  five  feet 
of  gas,  measures  on  the  first  dial  1,000  cubic 
feet,  on  the  second  10,000,  and  on  the  third 
100,000 ; while,  in  order  to  shew  the  nicety  of 
completion,  the  meter  before  them  indicated 
the  sixtieth  part  of  one-tenth  of  a foot. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

Wk  rejoice  to  find  that  those  judicious  and 
efficient  rules  and  requisites  pointed  out  by  the 
Royal  and  exalted  but  most  practical  and  active 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  “ deve- 
lopment and  application  of  the  principles  of 
taste  alongjwith  those  of  science, — for  the  pro- 
motion, in  short,  of  the  union  of  the  beautiful 
with  the  useful  in  our  arts  and  manufactures,” 
as  expressed  in  the  report  of  its  proceedings, 
read  on  Thursday  last,  in  presence  of  the  Pre- 
sident himself,  and  of  a still  more  numerous 
and  brilliant  assemblage  than  heretofore,  are 
already  giving  birth  to  their  legitimate  issue 
in  “a  greatly  extended  sphere  of  practical 
usefulness,  and  a prosperity,  public  interest, 
and  substantial  revenue,  greatly  increased 
beyond  all  previous  experience.” 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  President,  after  a 
graceful  expression  of  his  satisfaction  with  the 
result  of  what  was  thus,  in  truth,  due  to  •*  that 
new  direction  given  by  himself  to  the  labours 
of  the  Society”  which  he  fosters,  presented 
the  numerous  medals  and  other  prizes  with 
the  most  gracious  kindness  of  demeanour,  not 
only  listening  with  unwearied  patience  to  the 
dry  details  which  some  enthusiasts,  in  the 
merits  of  their  own  inventions,  spun  out  to 
rather  a tedious  length,  but  discoursing  with 
the  various  successful  inventors,  and  inquisi- 
tively examining  every  thing  with  the  least 
pretension  to  either  beauty  or  utility. 

Amongst  the  prizes  were  medals  to  an  Italian 
and  a Swedish  inventor;  and  amongst  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  were  recognised  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  Baron  Goldsmid,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  Sir  VV.  Ross,  Sir  J.  Boilleau,  See. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  we  have  not 
time  at  present  further  to  particularize  the 
proceedings  of  this  interesting  meeting. 


Burning  of  Hanwell  Bridge. — A sub- 
scriber writes  thus: — Perhaps  the  following 
circumstance  may  give  some  clue  to  the  cause 
of  this  disaster.  It  is  not  long  since  that  the 
grass  in  the  Green  Park  was  separated  from 
the  gravel  walk,  opposite  Lord  Salisbury’s 
house,  by  a single  wooden  rail,  the  joints  of 
which  at  each  post  were  covered  with  a piece 
of  iron  hooping.  Going  down  this  walk  many 
years  back,  the  rail  suddenly  burst  into  a flame 
and  continued  so  till  burnt  through,  when  it 
fell  on  the  ground.  On  examining  the  cause 
of  apparently  so  strange  a fire,  I found  the 
wood  underneath  the  iron  hoop  was  decayed, 
and  had  become  touchwood,  which  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  operating  on  the  iron,  had  kindled 
into  a flame.  When  wood  and  iron  are  so 
combined,  as  in  the  bridge  in  question,  may 
not  the  same  cause  have  produced  the  same 
effect. 


FINAL  RESOLVE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ON 
WELLINGTON  STATUE  QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  C.  Berkeley, 
in  the  Commons,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Lord  Mor- 
peth assured  the  House,  that  the  Government 
have  advised  her  Majesty  to  give  authority  for 
the  removal  of  the  statue  from  the  arch  ; and 
that  the  Government  have  signified  that  deci- 
sion to  the  committee.  The  committee  replied 
that  they  did  not  think  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  scaffolding  had  been  removed.  But  they 
now  state  that  a sufficient  portion  has  been 
removed.  The  Government,  however,  are 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  effect  is  unfavourable, 
both  for  the  statue  and  the  arch,  and  is  not 
such  as  to  do  credit  to  a memorial  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  to  what  are 
the  views  of  the  committee,  and  whether  they 
have  sufficient  funds  for  the  removal,  his  lord- 
ship professed  entire  ignorance.  All  he  knows 
is,  that  they  were  willing  to  remove  the  statue, 
and  that  they  have  now  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  The  artist  has  been  re- 
quested to  prepare  a pedestal ; a site  has  not 
been  found  ; but  as  soon  as  the  pedestal  is  com- 
pleted, the  Government  will  see  the  removal 
effected.  Further,  her  Majesty  has  signified 
her  pleasure  that,  when  the  House  shall  be 
pleased  to  vote  the  sum  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arch,  any  decorations  which  may 
still  have  to  be  added,  should  be  illustrative  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  should  be  such  as  may  serve  to  mark  the 
sense  which  the  country  entertains  of  his  ex- 
ploits and  bis  deserts.  In  reply  to  a question 
by  Lord  J.  Manners,  his  lordship  added  that 
if  estimates  of  a satisfactory  plan  for  the 
pedestal  could  be  got  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session,  that  estimate  and  plan  would 
be  produced  before  the  works  were  com- 
menced. 

Relative  to  a site  for  the  statue,  our  corres- 
pondent, “A  Londoner,”:  says, — “At  the 
junction  of  the  Brompton  and  Hammersmith 
roads,  near  the  end  of  Sloane-street,  there  is  a 
triangular  clump  of  old  houses,  which,  if 
pulled  down  and  the  cab-stand  removed  to  a 
more  suitable  locality,  would  afford  a very 
good  position  for  1 His  Grace,’  besides  giving 
the  opportunity  of  widening  the  roadway, 
which  is  necessary  there.” 


USE  OF  GLASS. 

Sir, — As  your  publication  has  frequently 
contained  suggestions  for  using  glass  for  many 
purposes  to  which  it  is  not  at  present  applied, 
l beg  to  add  a few  words  on  the  subject,  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  it  more  generally  into  use. 
I think  glass  might  be  very  usefully  substituted 
for  metal  to  form  the  roofs  of  verandas,  thus 
obviating  the  darkening  of  the  rooms,  which  is 
caused  by  the  metal ; the  only  proviso  being 
that  the  glass  for  this  and  such  like  purposes 
must  be  sufficiently  stout  to  weather  another 
1st  of  August.  For  coal-plates,  area-gratings, 
or  the  covering  of  cellars,  where  much  light  is 
required,  and  the  top  is  to  be  used  as  a yard 
or  passage,  thick , rough  plate-glass  might  be 
advantageously  used  ; also  for  the  risers,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  the  treads  of  stairs,  where 
light  is  required  in  the  basement,  or  to  stairs 
underneath.  For  any  of  these  purposes,  if  air 
as  well  as  light  is  required,  the  glass  might  of 
course  be  perforated,  as  stout,  rough  plate- 
glass  is  very  strong,  and  will  bear  a very  con- 
siderable weight. 

Glass  has  often  been  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  gas,  water,  and  electric 
telegraph  wires ; and  I am  surprised  that 
it  has  not  come  into  general  use  for  these  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  water,  as  being  so  very 
cleanly,  and  not  subject  to  corosion  to  any 
extent.  I think  the  black  bottle-glass  best 
adapted  for  these  appliances. 

Glass  pipes  might  also  be  used  in  houses  for 
laying  on  water,  and  gas,  and  for  house-drains 
and  traps,  as  glass  is  easily  bent  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp,  and  the  green 
glass  possesses  great  strength.  The  bottoms 
of  sewers  might  also  be  lined  with  glass.  Cis- 
terns, meat  safes,  and  shelves  for  larders,  might 
be  formed  of  this  useful  material  with  good 
effect.  Glass  tables  and  side-boards,  wash- 
hand  stands,  sinks,  taps,  and  even  glass  doors, 
where  light  is  requisite,  would  form  useful  and 
elegant  objects. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  purposes 
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connected  with  our  domestic  economy  in 
which  glass  would  be  very  useful : thus,  spoons, 
dishes,  basins,  and  numerous  culinary  utensils 
might  be  formed  of  this  material. 

Yours  truly,  B.  A. 

P.S.  I should  mention,  that  for  the  above, 
and  indeed  every  other  purpose,  brittle  glass 
should  be  carefully  eschewed. 


SINGULAR  TRANSIT  OF  LIGHTNING 
THROUGH  A RANGE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  details  whence  the  following  particulars 
aro  gleaned  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Ex- 
press, and  seem  to  merit  a more  general  cir- 
culation through  the  press  than  they  appear 
to  have  yet  attained. 

During  the  occurrence  of  a storm  at  Man- 
chester a few  weeks  since,  a very  loud  peal  of 
thunder  broke  over  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Side- 
bottom,  and  almost  instantly  a vivid  flash  of 
lightning  from  the  north-east  struck  the  chim- 
ney, which  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  Ethe- 
row,  and  is  118  feet  in  height,  of  a square 
form,  and  very  Strongly  built.  To  the  height 
of  40  feet  it  is  of  stone,  and  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  while  the  upper  part,  which  is  of  brick, 
diminishes  in  thickness  upwards  from  18  inches 
to  9.  There  was  no  conducting  rod — nothing 
to  break  the  shock,  and  the  stalk  has  been 
most  seriously  damaged.  The  top  was  struck 
on  two  sides  with  such  force  as  to  open  a chasm 
two  or  three  yards  in  extent,  and  some  of  the 
dislodged  bricks  were  projected  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a distance  of  20  yards.  The 
electric  stream,  as  it  descended,  made  another 
large  cavity  a dozen  yards  from  the  top,  and 
then  descended,  without  further  injury,  to  the 
base,  on  one  side  of  which  the  solid  stone- 
work has  been  thrust  outwards  in  a very  re- 
markable manner,  but,  apparently,  without 
making  any  fissure.  Some  of  the  stonework 
externally,  however,  has  been  fractured  as  if 
by  a battering  ram  ; and  it  is  evident  that  no- 
thing but  the  strength  of  the  shaft  saved  it 
from  almost  total  prostration.  Connected  with 
the  chimney,  there  are  four  underground  flues, 
and  through  every  one  of  these  the  electric 
current  rushed.  One  is  40  yards  in  length, 
and  the  current  was  strong  enough  to  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  fire-place,  knock  down 
the  casings  of  the  ash-pit,  and  project  the 
fire  and  smoke  into  the  smithy.  Another 
has  its  exit  through  a wooden  funnel,  reared 
against  the  wall,  and  the  current,  in  rushing 
through,  begrimed  the  face  of  the  wall  with 
soot  nearly  to  the  top.  In  its  progress  to  the 
chimney,  the  fluid  passed  the  end  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  mill  six  stories  high,  and  twenty 
yards  long.  It  entered  at  a window  on  the 
second  story,  partly  open,  and  also  at  one  on 
the  fourth  story,  knocking  down  two  females, 
and  igniting  the  loose  cotton  “fly”  which 
adhered  to  the  gas  pipes,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
waste  can.  Through  this  mill,  in  which  all 
the  hands  (900  in  all)  were  at  work,  it  passed 
without  injuring  a single  person,  and  dashed 
against  the  warehouse  in  front  of  the  weaving 
shed,  and  200  yards  from  the  point  of  entrance. 
How  it  entered  the  warehouse  is  unknown; 
for  not  a pane  of  glass  has  been  broken,  nor 
has  any  of  the  stonework  been  injured.  From 
the  warehouse  it  seems  to  have  made  its  way 
through  the  weaving  shed  again,  and  then  to 
have  struck  a row  of  cottages  connected  with 
the  shed.  In  one  of  them  the  fluid  passed 
between  two  persons  and  up  the  chimney 
without  injuring  them. 


Sir  John  Rennie’s  Conversazione. — 
The  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers gave  his  second  soirie  on  the  5th  inst., 
and  the  number  of  visitors  was  very  great.  We 
would  suggest  to  Sir  John,  in  the  event  of  a 
similar  meeting  hereafter,  that  some  better 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  recovery 
of  hats  and  coats  than  was  found  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  we  fought  in  a dense  crowd  for 
five  and  thirty  minutes,  and  were  ultimately 
but  too  happy  to  escape  without  the  object  of 
our  search,  by  means  of  the  kitchen-stairs  and 
the  area-gate. 

Irish  Marble. — A discovery  of  green- 
veined  Irish  marble  has  been  unexpectedly 
made  in  quarrying  for  freestone  to  repair  the 
Diamond  of  Raphoe.  The  quarry  opened  is 
said  to  consist  of  marble  of  a superior  descrip- 
tion. 


Cormponuriue. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  mode  of  fixing 
district  surveyors’  fees,  suggested  by  L.  II.  I. 
in  your  valuable  journal,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
all  concerned  in  building  operations,  that  such 
a regulation  would  never  work  well,  for  this 
reason,  thatinstead  of  the  poor  man  reaping  the 
benefit,  it  would  be  the  builder  who  could 
afford  to  employ  a sufficient  number  of  work- 
men to  complete  the  job  within  the  seven  days. 
Now,  supposing  a poor  builder  is  employed  to 
build  an  addition  to  a fourth-rate  house,  he  not 
having  the  means  to  set  on  a sufficient  number 
of  men,  or,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  unfa- 
vourable weather,  or  other  unforseen  circum- 
stances, during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
it  might  be  utterly  impossible  to  complete  the 
addition  within  the  twenty-one  days  ; the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  district  surveyor  would 
claim,  according  to  your  correspondent’s  scale, 
the  exorbitant  and  inconsistent  fee  of  two  gui- 
neas, whereas,  by  the  present  arrangement,  he 
could  only  claim  a fee  of  ten  shillings. 

Your  correspondent  states,  that  he  thinks 
the  district  surveyor  would  only  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  one  survey  in  jobs  which  would 
take  but  seven  days  in  completing,  and  that 
the  fee  of  ten  shillings  would  compensate  him 
for  his  trouble  ; but  I must  beg  to  differ  with 
him  on  that  point.  It  would  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  receipt  of  a notice,  to 
inspect  the  works,  and  to  cause  all  the  rules 
and  directions  of  the  Act  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served ; and,  secondly,  to  attend  on  the  seventh 
day  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  work  was 
complete  and  to  regulate  his  fee,  which  would 
be,  after  two  surveys  at  least,  the  paltry  sum  of 
ten  shillings. — I remain,  Sir,  &c. 

A Constant  Reader. 


IHipceUanea. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
June  1st.  The  paper  read  was  “An  account 
of  the  iron  barque  Josephine, ” of  Liverpool, 
by  Captain  Masters,  who  commanded  her  in 
the  voyages  she  has  made.  The  subject  of  iron 
vessels  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  use 
of  that  material  in  naval  architecture  has  been 
steadily  progressing  since  it  was  introduced 
for  sea  going  vessels  by  Mr.  Manby,  in  the 
steamer  named  after  him  in  1829,  and  which 
was  the  only  vessel  that  ever  conveyed  a cargo 
direct  between  London  and  Paris  without 
trans-shipment.  Sanguine  hopes  had  been 
entertained  of  introducing  iron  for  vessels  of 
war;  but  it  appears  from  the  partial  accounts 
that  have  been  made  public  of  the  results  of  the 
experiments  at  Woolwich,  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  effects  of  cannon  shot  on  iron  vessels  is 
more  destructive  than  upon  timber.  The  paper 
read  was  a plain  and  somewhat  dry  specifica- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  which 
will,  however,  when  printed  in  extenso  in  the 
minutes  of  proceedings,  be  found  useful.  Iron 
ships  have  generally  been  found  to  get  very 
foul.  The  Josephine  was,  however,  paid  with 
various  compositions  as  experiments ; that 
which  succeeded  best  was  : 1 barrel  of  varnish, 
2|  cwts.  of  best  tallow,  40  lbs.  of  black  lead, 
7 lbs.  of  brimstone,  70  lbs.  of  arsenic.  This 
being  applied  hot,  the  iron  having  been  pre- 
viously warmed  and  paid  with  boiled  linseed 
oil,  appeared  to  have  prevented  foulness;  as 
after  her  voyages  there  was  little  weed  or  grass, 
and  scarcely  any  barnacles,  but  very  slight 
oxidation  took  place,  and  that  only  where  the 
composition  had  been  rubbed  off.  They  were 
as  much  annoyed  by  rats  as  in  a timber  ship, 
nor  could  they  be  destroyed  by  any  of  the 
means  adopted. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Lambeth  Marsh. 
— This  church,  already  described  in  our  pages, 
was  consecrated  on  Monday  last  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  lofty  campanile  and 
spire  is  about  80  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  at  the  corner  of 
York-street.  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat 
1,500  persons.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W. 
Rogers  ; the  land  on  which  the  church  is  built 
cost  2,400/. ; the  building  6,512/. ; the  furnish- 
ing (exclusive  of  the  organ,  &c.  nearly  800/. 

Look  to  Your  Coin  Deposits. — The 
‘ plundering  of  posterity  ’ by  an  inverted  ‘ An- 
tiquary’ (see  ‘ Notes’)  is  not  a solitary  case  it 
seems,  the  like  having  lately  been  ‘ done’  near 
Stranraer:  mere'rubbings’  of  the  ‘ brass  ’ won’t 
satisfy  these  qe\y  Archaeologists. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erection 
of  a battery  and  buildings  near  Tilbury  Fort ; 
new  buildings  at  the  Hackney  Union  Work- 
house ; walls  and  entrances  to,  and  excavation 
of,  the  Wet  Dock  and  half-tide  basin  at  Sun- 
derland ; Framlingham’s  Hospital  at  King’s 
Lynn  ; coal-stOres,  with  iron  roofs,  &c.,  of  an 
area  of  12,000  feet,  with  lav  bye  adjoining,  at 
Stepney;  additions  to,  and  alteralions  of,  the 
Farnham  and  Aldershot  Workhouses  ; a stable, 
byre,  and  cattle-sheds  at  Offerton  ; repairs  to 
roof  of  Coddenham  Church  ; also  for  widen- 
ing, sloughing,  and  bottoming  the  Iveyingbam 
level  drain,  lledon  ; making  a cylindrical  sewer 
of  154  yards  in  length,  at  Cambridge;  and 
2,495  feet  of  sewer  in  St.  Marylebone;  con- 
veying water  to  Kimbolton  Castle  with  about 

4.000  feet  of  1^  inch  strong  lead  piping,  stop 
cocks,  joints,  &c.,  exchanging  old  pipes  ; and 
for  the  execution  of  the  whole  works  on  16 
miles  and  7|  miles  of  the  Reading,  Guildford, 
and  Riegate  railway. 

The  Bill  of  Health. — The  metropolis 
has  sent  up  no  less  than  forty-six  petitions, 
praying  to  be  included  in  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  Liverpool  has  presented  six  petitions  in 
■'avour  of  it ; Hull  six,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  five, 
and  sixty-six  other  cities  and  towns  three,  two, 
and  one  each,  making  a total  of  147  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  Cork  has  petitioned  for 
its  extension  to  Ireland.  ‘ The  ancient  order 
of  Druids’  have  shewed  an  enlightened  interest 
in  its  favour,  and  ‘ it  is  expected  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  queendom  will  occupy 
much  of  the  attention’  of  a meeting  of  their 
delegates  at  Hull,  where,  by  the  way,  ‘ every- 
body has  in  some  capacity  or  other  petitioned 
in  favour  of  Lord  Morpeth’s  bill. — The  town- 
council  has  petitioned — the  guardians  of  the 
poor  have  petitioned — the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel  have  petitioned,  six  hundred 
physicians,  magistrates,  merchants,  and  re- 
spectable householders  have  petitioned — and 
this  week  a public  meeting,  held  in  the  Town- 
hall,  agreed  unanimously  to  petition  in  favour 
of  the  amended  bill.’  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise may  we  say  to  ‘ everybody  ’ in  every  town 
requiring  thorough  cleansing, — and  where  is 
the  town  that  can  conscientiously  say  that  it  is 
even  now  either  1 pure  and  undefiled,’  or  ‘ with- 
out reproach.’ 

Increase  of  Travellers  leads  to 
Diminution  of  Fares. — Already  we  have 

10.000  miles  of  railway  made,  making,  or 
sanctioned,  superseding  more  or  less  than 

25.000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  which  exist  in 
England  and  Wales.  As  railways  have  spread, 
travellers  have  increased  in  number,  and  fares 
have  been  diminished.  In  1845,  the  London 
and  Birmingham  conveyed  more  than  treble 
the  number  of  passengers  over  twice  the 
number  of  miles,  for  less  than  double  the 
amount  received  in  1839: — Half  year  ending 
June,  1839  — passengers,  267,144;  miles, 
17,391,035;  receipts,  270,241/.: — ditto,  1S45, 
passengers,  156,904;  miles,  38,758,260;  re- 
ceipts, 447,190/. — Sidney's  Speed  on  Railways. 

Provincial  Archaeological  Associa- 
tions.— We  mentioned  last  week  the  meeting 
of  two  such  societies.  We  may  add,  that  the 
Cambrian  Archatological  Association  will  meet 
in  Aberystwith  in  September,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  Bart.  Papers  are 
in  preparation  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
The  Local  Antiquities  of  Aberystwyth  : the 
Roman  Remains  in  Merionethshire  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire ; History  and  Architecture  of 
Strata  Florida  Abbey  ; and  State  of  the  Druidic 
Religion  in  Britain  during  the  residence  of 
the  Romans. 

Archaeological  Institute. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  on  Friday,  the  4th,  Mr. 
Winston  read  a very  interesting  paper  on  the 
difference  of  style  observable  in  ancient  painted 
glass,  which  was  amply  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  specimens  of  glass.  Mr.  Winston,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
subject,  recently  published  by  Parker,  of  Ox- 
ford. He  evidently  understands  it  well. 

Mr.  Weale,  the  architectural  publisher,  has 
had  a gold  medal  sent  him  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  as  a mark  of  royal  approbation 
of  the  service  he  has  rendered  by  bringing  out 
various  works  on  engineering,  both  civil  and 
military. 

Enlarging  University  College  Hos- 
pital.— On  Saturday  the  erection  of  the 
north  wing  to  this  hospital  was  comple'e  l at  a 
cost  of  5,000^. 
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PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

if  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
£.  o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
x £ width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick. 
h “•  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  I’LANKS,' SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< . , SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  AV.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  AVilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Soul,  and  Great  Smith-street.  Westminster. 

A LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

-i*.  SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-AVIIARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-A\  barf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral. and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  oil  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 

DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  AVINDOAV  GLASS. 

X^HARLESLONGbegs  to  inforrahisFriends 

Vy  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; aud  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portmon-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 

^X^HOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

JL  street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes : — id  by  8,  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot. 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 

■pOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

X to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  cases  of  2oo  feet,  for  42a.  or  about  24d.  per  foot,  in  large 
dimensions  ; smaller  do.,  in  loo  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  No  less 
than  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  with  a remittance.— THUS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishops  gate-street  AVithout. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2a.  3d. 

Green 1 8 

Blue  1 0 

Purple  1 0 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  AVithout. 

EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

PDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

X_i  street.  Strand,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
are  prepared  to  execute  every  description  of  AVork  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  In 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDAYARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

HPI1E  Best  House  in  London,  lor  Plate 

-1-  Glass  is  the  East  London  Plate  aud  Sheet  Glass  Company, 
Leman-street,  Goodman's-fields  ; the  brilliancy,  quality,  and  co- 
lour of  our  Gloss  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  company.  All  orders 
to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  MOSS.  Leman-strcct,  Goodman's-fields. 
N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  for  Skylights  and  Flooring. 

COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

20,  SOHO  SQUARE.-A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  100  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  AV arehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; lie  lias  also  just  received  a few  eases  of  very- 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 

COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobaiu  and  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  nan  he  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 

rpiIE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  Company 

X beg  to  coll  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  generally  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Glass,  which  stands  un- 
rivalled for  colour  and  quality  : and  having  considerably  enlarged 
their  Manufactory,  are  now  enabled  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  despatch. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied,  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-incht  hick. 

H.  CJIRISTIE,  Agent,  99,  Hatton-garden,  Holbora. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 
J^ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

W Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 
1 £.  s.  d.  1 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  1 Thirds 4 4 (i  Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  1 Fourths  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 lid.,  2d.  and  2Jd.  per 

foot.  | C.C.C , 2 0 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  AVILLIAAl  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  AVindow  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  AY arehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

TO  THE  BUILDING  AVORLD. 

XX  BANKS,  Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts, 

XX  • Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade.  78,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  building  will  find  the 
charges  at  this  Establishment  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in 
London.  A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the  country. 

TENDERS 

Delivered  for  erecting  baths  and  laundries, 
Orange-street,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Mr.  Baly, 
engineer. 


Cooper  and  Davies 

. ^8,539 

Jay 

. 7,989 

Hicks 

. 7,700 

Haward  and  Nixon  

. 7,487 

Pollock  and  Me  Lennard  . 

. 7.017 

Curtis 

. 6,994 

Patrick  

. 6,930 

Rigby (accepted). . 

. 6,890 

A tender  was  received  from  Messrs.  Piper  after 
the  business  was  ended,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
opened. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week, 

Monday,  June  11. —Institute  of  British  Architects,  16,  Grosvenor- 

Tuesday,  15.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Greet  George- 
street,  8 r.n. 

Wednesday,  16.— Architectural  Association. 

Thursday,  17.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  81  p.m.  ; Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.h. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“One  who  did  not  compete,”— Will  find  in  our  present  number 
the  cause  of  his  misconception. 

“ J.  S." — Employ  a surveyor,  who  will  send  in  a proper  claim. 

“It  R."  (Newcastle!.— The  notice  was  in  type  (taken  from  local 
paper)  before  our  correspondent's  slip  arrived. 

“ C.  H."— We  do  not  know. 

“ B.  B.”— The  Mercury  did  not  reach  us.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
our  correspondent 

“ Alpha.”— The  open  joints  may  be  filled  up  with  slips  of  deal. 

“ A.  B.“— In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words  it  is  but  a 
“two  story  house.”  Under  the  Buildings  Act  every  story  is 
counted. 

Received.—  ' H.  M.”  (Uxbridge),  “ A Subscriber,"  " General  H." 
“ J.  W."  (Glasgow),  “ G.  P."  " Editor  of  Iris”  “ W.  S."  " Constant 
Reader,"  “A  Builder,’'  “ A Competitor,”  “ Junius,”  “ J.  D." 
“ Practical  Builder,”  “ Messrs.  AY.”  “ J.  F.”  “ H.  B.”  “ J.  8." 
“ T.  P."  (Thanks). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot.  Elm 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  rrec  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c,  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu, 
ranees  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


AVOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  woodl,  known  ns  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Tbe  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices," 


^IR  W.  BURNETTS  PATENT  for  pre- 

venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  JIajesty>  Dock- 
yards.—Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  1847.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Liceuces  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  ihe  principal  station,  Mill- 
wall.  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

AVhen  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Soilmokers,  and 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimensTseenJon  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary',  at  the  Offices,  53,  Ring  William-Street, 
London-bridge. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 


lowest  prices.  — U pwards 
j DOORS,  and  a lAge  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK,  i.- 

1,  Amwcll-street.Clerkeuwell,  | 


■ the  New  River  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners'  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  AVainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country. — A full  list  of  prices 


?IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  AVharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 


above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
D lying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 

PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  AVRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  AVliarf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 

Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plnsterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 


basin,  Kingslaud-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 

CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

AVOOD,  J un..  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  AVhite  Lias  Lime  AYorks,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

llity  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
, Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 


liivo.  c,  xeucruun , x iicwr,  o,  aiiuivutu  ruumui 

Cannon-street,  London.  Depots Three  Cranes  AVharf,  6i 
Thames-street ; St  George's  AVharf,  Uj  " ’ 

Burton's  AVharf,  Commercial-road,  . 

Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


— 1 Three  Cranes  AVharf,  69,  Upper 
f,  Upper  Belgrave-place.  Pimlico : 
ad,  Lambeth ; Railway  AVharf, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCeraent 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.  &c. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  AVHITE  aud  SUNS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  he  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 
It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting. 


architrave,  and  other  muuldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  AVHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  AVestminster,  and  S eel-street,  Liverpool. 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  A’F.REY,  2,  South  AVharf,  Paddington. 


As  CONCRETE,  it  lias  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water— 
mshel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 


using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluatde  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  oi  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acida  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses:— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U nlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THKOAVS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  aud  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  balls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  LiverpooL 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


egetate.  nor  turn 

green,  nor  omerwise  uisooiour.  n win  never  erack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  lie  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  AVood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  AVinter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  AValls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  uudamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
m * part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 


JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  AValls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
Buited  for  this  purpose  than  AVhite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 

Jueutly  come  off  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
ement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
haring  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  In  it  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 
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THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 

FOR  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
Cesspools,  ns  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 
all  classes. 

An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  (as  is  too  well  known)  the  source  of  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  olasses,  and  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

"The  Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet  " has  been  designed 
to  supply  tills  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  decided 
advantages  :— 

J.  SIM  PLICITY.— Its  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
complication,  os  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
or  deranged. 

2.  GREAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption  of  WATER— From  the  construction  of  the  “ head  ” 
or  “ measure,"  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water ; and  when  the  person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  measuro  is  instantly  discharged  into 
the  basin. 

3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
•from  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of ; it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
cflect. 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  '•  head  ” of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

6.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.— Should  the 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  be 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipo  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  requirod,  cistern  valves  being 
useless. 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.— A syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  a- 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvin. 

8.  IT  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  inattention  may  be  apprehended. 

9.  ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  arc  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.— The 
basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  carthcuwaae,  with  a strong 
substantial  foot  or  base,  winch  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
the  usual  wood  casing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
of  its  ports,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 
a ready  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

It  may  be  placed  in  a comer,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 
effeoted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable  invention,  and 
wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  are  at  present  found  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

FOR  RAILWAY  STATIONS  it  is  invaluable,  for  the  present 
closets  arc  a continual  trouble  and  expense ; they  arc  required 
to  be  self-acting,  but  to  render  them  so  an  endless  number  of 
i and  cranks  have  to  he  made  use  of,  and  consequently, 

inued  derangement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 

obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  as  are  introduced  by  the 
Companies'  servants  and  others:  all  these  objections,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  arc  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Water  Closet. 

Fig.  1.— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top.  and  cock.  &c.,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 
when  open  for  the  water  to  come  in. 

Fig.  3.— Plan  of  top  of  scat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  and  action-rod  D. 
Fig.  ■!.— Section  from  back  to  front  of  seat,  basin,  bottom  of 
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Fig.  6 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

torrcnt-pipc  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  m and  cut  it  oft. 

Fig.  5. —Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  and  the 
bridle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  6.— Bottom  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
bridle  lever. 


. which  is  fixed  tc 

Fig.  8.— Section  from  side  tc. 
front  of  lower  part  of  spreader. 

Fig.  Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon* 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 


When  a person  takes  the  scat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  B,  and  elevating 
the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D direct  ing  the  bridle  lever  E,  wbloh  opens  the  cock  F;—  the 
measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G.  passing  through  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  the 
measure  fills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any 
overflow. 

On  leaving  the  seat  the  fVont  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  the 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  oft' every  tiring  through  the  syphon  S,  and  the  leg  N.  The  lowest  Dart  of 
tire  syphon  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  basin,  but  so  much  on  one  side  towards  the  leg  N as  to  direct 
every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  in  that  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  considerate 
than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  the  air  in  the  soil-pipe  c 
with  N,  before  it.  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  is  within  sight,  so  that  any  thing  in 
introduced  may  be  removed. 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  betwee 
prevent  air  rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  S(c.,  of  Towns'  Bill. — ( Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

“It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool  ; but  I There ai 
in  urging  the  introduction  of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to  ' 
recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 
of  cranks  and  wires,  which  arc  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  constantly  leading  to  expense  and 
trouble. 

Testimonial  from  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  tiie  Southwark  and  Vauxiiall  Water  Company. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Office,  Sumner-street,  Southwark,  18th  January,  1847. 

Dr: a r.  Si  ii,— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  tlio  many  advantages  combined  in 
Austin's  “ Patent  1 orrent  Water  Closet"  1st  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 
or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
now  in  use ; 3rd.  One  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets;  4th.  Its  great 
simplicity,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place  in  anv  part  of  the  apparatus ; 

3th.  The  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  and  the  nmouut  in  fixing. 

You  are  aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  and  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  C AV E ND l SH - SQ UARE, 

And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


These  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  os  they  arc  entirely  free  from  cor- 
andDRUN  PIPES rcason’ M weU  113  for  thc llJwness  of  their  price,  are  well  adapted  for  SOIL 
The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  “ ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS"— from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  alone,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  tire  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
very  little  passes  through  the  outlet  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet, but  also  by  the  depre- 


THE  BUILDER. 


BRICKS. — One  Million  new  Bricks  for 

Sale-  Best  Stocks  Thirty-four  Shillings.  Cash.— Arply  to 
J.  WEARS,  Garratt  Brick-field  ; or  53,  StoueVend,  Borough. 


A PLOT  of  GROUND  TO  LET,  for 

building  Throe  Fourth-rate  Houses,  near  Kennington  Com- 
mon.—Inquire  of  Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  94,  Blackfriars’-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

m7’ERY  eligible  Premises  TO  LEI,  in 

v Blnckman-street.  Borough.  For  particulars  inquire  at  the 
office  of  R.  A.  WA INF. WRIGHT,  Esq..  Anccl-court, Throgmortou- 
strcct;  or  Messrs.  I’ANSON,  9,  Lawrence  Pountney-lnne,  City. 


SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building  Ground 

TO  BE  LF.T.  on  Wandsworth  Common.  For  particulars 
supply  to  Messrs.  HANSON,  9,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon- 

ELIGIBLF.  BUILDING  LAND. 

SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building  Ground 

in  the  vicinity  of  Revent’s-park,  abutting  on  the  new  park, 
enclosed  on  Primrose-hill,  TO  11 F LET  on  long  Leases.  Apply 
at,  Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE’S  Offices,  36,  NortUumberlaud-strcet. 
New-road.  


ST.  JOHN  S WOOD  PARK  !'.!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monumcut.  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district,  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  tlic  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  AV est  End^d  the  City  .—For  Par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  AV.  H.  TAVENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Uegenfs-park. 


DESIRABLE  BUILDING  LAND  for  small  Cottages  or  Houses, 

close  to  Fulham  New  Church  and  a short  remove  from  the  high 

rpo  BE  LET  upon  Building  Leases,  on 

H_  very  advantageous  terms,  about  Three  Acres  of  Freehold 
I.and,  presenting  a frontage  to  the  road  of  about  600  feet,  by  an 
average  depth  of  140  feet,  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  small  houses,  which  are  very  much  required  in  this  locality, 
every  house  of  this  kind  being  let.  Advances  may  be  made  to > re- 
spectable parties.  For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FREDERICK 
f II I N NOCK, Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  23,  Regent  street,  water- 
loo-place  : of  Mcssss.  WEBB,  Solicitors,  22,  Sackulle-street  ; and 
of  Mr.  STOCKTON,  at  the  Cottage  on  the  Land. 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  ABOUT  TWENTY-SIX  THIRD  OR 
FOURTH-RATE  HOUSES. 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  rents,  a most 

eligible  plot  of  ground,  near  Kilbum  Turnpike.  A great 
demand  for  houses  at  moderate  rents.  Apply,  to  view  the  plans 
and  particulars  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton-villas,  Edgware- 
road. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE.  STREATHAM,  SURREY. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  in  the 

above  Pork,  in  this  favourite  and  select  district  close  to  the 
Parish  Church,  upwards  of  Sixty  Plots  for  Villas,  r my  for  Ter- 
races, and  several  for  Shops  and  Stabling:  the  whole  forming  a 
belt  round  the  interior  of  the  Manor  Pork,  which  from  its  combina- 
tion of  undulating  surface,  ornamental  water,  and  well-grown 
timber,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Private  rides,  walks,  and  drives  arc 
inteuded  to  be  made  within  the  Park.  Facing-bncks,  both  A\  lute 
and  Red,  Stocks  and  others  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  m any 
quantities,  mav  be  had  on  the  Estate,  and  an  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  price  where  used  on  the  Estate.  Gravel  and  Sharp- 
sand  of  a superior  description  arc  found  in  abundance  ou  the  ground 
and  water  is  laid  oil  Advances  will  be  made  and  other  accommo- 
dation afforded  to  respectable  builders  takiug  an  adequate  interest 
in  the  property,  which  is  likely  to  be  immediately  remunerative  to 
them,  from  a great  and  increasing  demand  for  hou?"s  existing  in 
iieitfhbo'irhoju.— For  L’  iiogmplu  I I’Jans  and  Partii-ulnin, 

-~.lv  to  otessra,  HANKis.,,  FORD.  LON GBOU RNE.  and 
VrCKERMAN,  No.  -1.  South-square,  Gray’s- Inn  ; Messrs.  GOUGH 
and  KOUMIKU.  Architects,  No.  10,  Lnncaster-placc,  Strand;  or 
Mr.  WILKINS,  at  the  Manor-park  Office,  Streatham. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

By  Mr.  BRAY,  Jun..  at  his  Rooms,  259,  High  Holbom,  on 
THURSDAY.  June  17th,  at  Twelve, 

PAPERHANGINGS  of  the  best  manu- 
facture and  the  newest  patterns,  comprising  upwards  of 
3,000  pieces,  including  elegant  crimson  flock,  mock  flock,  rich 
satins,  blended  parlour,  chintz,  bed-room,  staircase,  and  library 
papers.— May  he  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 
catalogues  had  at  the  rooms  as  above. 


BUILDER’S  STOCK.  LITTLE  BRITAIN.-LAST  DAY’S 
SALE.  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Workshops  and  Premises,  49,  Little  Britain,  on 
THURSDAY,  the  17th  of  June,  at  Twelve,  the  valuable,  well- 
selected,  nnd  seasoned  STOCK  in  DEALS,  Planks,  and  Battens 
prepared  flooriug  hoards  of  the  best  quality,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
dry  wainscot,  ironmongery,  work-benclies,  and  the  various  append-, 
a ,-es  to  a builder's  cstnidishmeut.  Mr.  1£.  BIEBS  begs  to  recom- 
mend to  the  trade  this  last  portion  of  this  valuable  stock,  it  haring 
been  selected  with  groat  care  regardless  of  expense.— May  he  viewed 
on  Wednesday  ana  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  or  of  Mr.  II.  ill  EKS,  13,  Broad-street.  Golden-square. 


rpwo  large  FINGER  ORGANS,  adapted 

for  a small  Church  or  Public  Building.  TO  BE  SOLD  BY 
AUCTION,  by  Messrs.  BLAKE,  as  understated  :— Ou  TUESDAY, 
June  15th,  at'  Carshalton,  Surrey,  by  order  of  the  Administrators 
of  the  late  Mis.  Beynon.  a fine-toned  Keyed  Organ,  in  Mahogany 
Case.  13  feet  high.  On  FRIDAY,  June  18th,  at  Guy’s  House.  Upper 
Tooting,  Surrey,  a superior  Key  and  Barrel  Organ,  in  handsome 
'■  ' y Gothic  Case,  built  by  Flight  and  Rol.son  in  1835— May 


Met 


s.  BLA  KFo  froydr 


STOCK  OF  A TIMBER  ME  RCH  A NT.— Peremptory  Sale,  the 
lease  haring  expired. 

MR,  T.  TIMS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

ou  the  premises,  50.  High-street.  St.  Giles’s,  on  MONDAY, 
June  14,  at  Eleven  o’clock,  and  following  day.  the  capital 
dry  Stock  of  Hard  Woods,  including  many  thousand  feet 
of  fine  quality,  seasoned  Mahognnv.  Rosewood,  Satin,  Oak. 
Maple,  King,  Box.  Sycamore,  Lime,  Beech,  Cedar,  Coromandel, 
Ebony,  Walnut,  and  other  woods  in  Logs.  Planks,  and  Boards  of 
various  thicknesses ; about  00,000  feet  of  Veneers;  also  Pine 
Boards,  Deals,  and  useful  wood  and  effects.  The  whole  to  be  cleared 
from  the  premises  tiefore  Midsummer  day.— May  be  viewed  on 
Saturday,  the  12th,  and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  and  at  the  Auctioneer’s  Offices,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street, 
FiUroy-square. 

IN  BAN  KRUPTCY.— To  Builders,  Members  of  Building  Societies, 
and  Small  Capitalists. 

Messrs,  brown  and  Roberts  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  June 
17tli,  at  Twelve,  in  Scvcutecn  Lota,  by  order  of  the  assignees  of 
James  Ullathome,  a bankrupt,  THIRTY-TJVO  BRICK-BUILT 


0 A separate  lease  will 

be  grantee  ;•  'reach  pair  for  about  eighty  years,  at  6L  peranuum 
ground  r -l  Thev  will  readily  command  tenants  at  3uL  per  annum 
each.  L SewiscT  Wu  RESIDENCES.  Nos.  7 and  8,  Sutherland- 


BUILDING  LAND,  PECKHAM,  ADJOINING  THE  ROSE- 
MARY BRANCH  RACE  COURSE. 

Mr.  SINGLE  will  LET  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart  opposite  the  Bank,  on  FRIDAY,  June  18th.  at 
One  precisely,  43  Plots  of  very  valuable  Building  Land,  desirably 
situate,  adjoining  the  Rosemary  Branch  Race  Course,  and  present- 
ing frontages  on  good  roads,  already  made  up.  Leases  will  be 
granted  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for  terms  of  80  years —Particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  of  THOMAS  PRYER.  Esq..  Solicitor,  11, 
Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  and  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  SIN  OLE, 
Land  Agent,  34,  Coleman  Street. 


terrace,  > oalharbour-road,  with  walled  garden,  fc 
entrance  ; held  for  a like  term,  at  12/.  12s.  ground  rent.  These  de- 
sirable estates  will,  when  completed,  command  a rental  of  upwards 
of  l,ooo L per  aunum,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  capitalists, 
either  for  occupation  or  investment— May  be  viewed,  ana  printed 

particulars  hail  at  the  Holland  Anns,  Brixtou  ; of  P.  JOHNSON, 
Eso.,  Official  Assignee,  Basiughall-strcet ; of  Messrs.  JENKI NSON 
ana  Co., Solicitors,  29,  Lombard-street  ; at  the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs. 
HENRY  BROWN  and  Y.  A.  ROBERTS;  22,  Throgmorton-street 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  PAY IORS,  ROAD  MAKERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Cheap,  a Larpe  Quantity 

of  Good,  Dry,  Scrceued  Brick-core,  suitable  for  Concrete, 
Road-making,  Paring.  Ac.— Application  to  be  made  to  JAMES 
SAUNDERS,  Langtou  Arms,  corner  of  Wenlock-atrcet,  and  Nor- 
maus-buildings,  St  Lukes,  back  of  the  Church. 


ROMAN  CEMENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  order  of  the  assignees, 

under  a fiat  of  Bankruptcy,  at  Albion  Wharf.  HoUand-strcct, 
Blackfriars-bridge,  a large  quantity  of  Parker  s or  Roman  Cement, 
made  entirely  from  Sheppy  Stone,  which  in  colour  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Atkinsou's  Cement.  Also  a quantity  of  ordinary’  Roman 
Cement,  made  from  Harwich  Slone.  It  is  fresh  manufactured,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  and  will  be  sold,  including  the  sacks  and  casks 
in  which  it  is  now  packed,  at  alow  price,  for  cosh. 


rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  tbe  Lease  of 

A very  commanding  Business  Premises,  adapted  for  Retail 
and  Wholsale  Trade,  in  one  of  the  very  best  situations  iu  the  City 
of  London,  being  No.  32,  Ludgate -street,  now  held  by  Mr.  CHARLES 
KN IGHT,  who  is  removing  to  No.  90.  Fleet-street— ForpaWijnflars 
1,.  to  M oe.-T-e  1RPTMI  nnrl  SON.  Builders. 


PERSONS  requiring  Wharf  Premises  in  a 

central  and  eligible  situation  for  business,  are  informed  that 


TO  SCULPTORS  OR  STONE  CARVERS. 

ANTED,  a few  Caps  and  Bases  apper- 

. . taming  to  the  Lancet  Arch-style,  in  Caen  stone  ; also,  two 

figures  in  Portland  stone,  copies  of  those  in  the  doorwnv  of  Roches- 
ter.—For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  BARDWELL,  the  archi- 
4,  Great  Queen-street,  St-  James’s-park. 


w 


^MITH’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

K3  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  S to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  lion 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princcs-street,  Lambeth  A 
stock  of  el  bows,  stink-trsps,  and  various  shapes  always  ou  hand. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  execute  every 
variety  of  marble  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  of 
elegant  carved  statuary  chimney  pieces  and  monuments.  Country 
builders  wiB  realise  a great  saving  by  forwarding  orders  to  Ibis 
establishment.  A liberal  commission  nllowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  us  agents.  -Direct,  Earl  Street,  Millbauk,  Westminster. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHEKHIT1IE. 

HARD  and  BEEUHAM  bet;  to  inform 


quarries  at  Allcinangi 


_...;als  from  their 

received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 

'ark-squure,  lforough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  oall  T 

Caen  Wharf 


Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  s 

' nange.  Orders  received  at  the  — 

ic  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  IS 
’ ’ ni  on. 

; Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects nnd  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  arc  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  eualdiug 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  T RACE UY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  iu  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimnev-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  , 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  exteusive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  &c.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strath fieldsayc,  &c.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
takiug  tlic  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  ita  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  nud  less  liable  to  chip  at  tlic  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  &e.  arc  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  niaimfacturcd  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  &c.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairv  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, nt  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  wit - 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  plaucd  on  one  or  both  sides,  dim 
from  the  quarries. -A  hook  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  nr-phe; 
tion  to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgravi 
place,  London. 


SHEET  LEAD  AND  PIPE  WAREHOUSE. 

Builders,  plumbers,  &c.,  supplied 

on  wholesale  terms  with  Cast  MiUed  ’'.'Ie-v-tPS' 
.ut  to  any  dimensions,  at  MESSRS.  BURTON  AND  DENTS, 
Wholesale  Plumbers  and  Lead  Merchants. 21,  Newcastle-strect, 
Strand  ; where  may  be  seen  A NEW  PATENT  URINAL  BASIN 

of  a simple  and  compact  description.  

STEPHENS’  CONCENTRATED  and 

SOLUBLE  INK  POWDERS,  which  contain  the  chief  ele- 
mentary parts,  in  a dry  state,  of  his  various  well  known  INKS  or 
WRITING  FLUIDS,  yet  so  readily  soluble  in  water,  that  by 
putting  the  contents  of  a paper  packet  into  a bottle,  and  adding 
tbe  quantity  of  water  indicated  by  the  directions,  it  is  ready  for 
immediate  use.  The  economy  of  this  article  in  carnage,  from  ita 
reduced  bulk,  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  considered  that  one  part 
of  the  powders  will  make  nearly  twenty  times  ita  weight  and  bulk 
of  liquid  ink.  The  Black  Ink  Powder  is  sold  in  packages  at  id., 
6d.,  and  la  tid.  each,  or  six  of  the  smallest  in  one  packet,  6d.  The 
Blue  Black  and  Unchangeable  Blue,  in  packets  at  I LL.  9d„  ana  s. 
each,  or  six  of  the  smallest  in  one  packet,  at  ild,  Samples  of  the 
smaller  pockets  can  be  sent  by  post  to  those  who  may .wish  to  make 
a trial  of  them.  Prepared  and  sold  by  HEN  KY  ST  El  HEN®, 
veutor  and  proprietor  ofthe  Writing  Fluids  and  Colours  tor  oy 
ing  Woods  to  imitate  oak,  mahogany,  Ac..  54,  Stauiford-street, 
Blackfriars-road,  Loudon,  and  by  booksellers  and  stationers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


BRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

^0  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

_ delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  nr  any  other  goods, 
iu  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton.  Fulham,  Kensin 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  (’raniigr 


H 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
lojesty’s  Stationery  Office,  tlic  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  ■' 
fin  the  Honourable  Eost-ludia  Company.  4 

Tbe  attention  of  Artiste  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  aye  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great,  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory.  No.  1 19.  Flcrt-strect,  London, 
nnd  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  bto-  : 
in  Town  and  Country. 


R 


OOF1NG  SLATES. 


Present  Cash 


Best  Blue  Bangor  Duchesses.  24  by  12,  per  1.200. . Xio  15  < 
Do  Countesses,  20  by  10  ,.  . . - . 7 0 1 

Marchionesses.  Viscountesses,  Ladies,  Doubles.  Ac. 
Bricks,  Lime,  Tiles,  Cement,  Chimney-pots.  A\  ck-.i  ••"ous._  A 
shire  Stone,  and  Coals.— JAMES  KAYE,  Bridge  YVlmn,  1 in 


w 


ORCESTEIl  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 


. . Specimens  of  these  Tiles  iu  great 
unglued,  may  be  seen,  and  every  niformntioii  obtiiinc 
London  Agents,  Messrs. GREIVF. and  GREI.LIj-.K.  Marl) 
Bclvidcrc-road.  near  W aterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  E . ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARIt  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


if. 


9 ATEN T ARCHITECTURAL  TILES, 

— for  covering  Churches,  Schools,  Ornamental  \ illas,  Railway 
Buildings,  Ac.,  Ac.  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  may  now  lie 
supplied  with  these  improved  Roofing  Tilts,  which  for  security, 
effect,  and  economy,  surpass  every  other  kind  ol  roofing ; they  lorin 
a covering  equafiy  light  ns  slate, and  the  cost  but  little  exceeds  that 
of  ordinary  pan-tile  roofs.  They  can  be  hud  m Blue  and  other 
colours.— For  prospectuses  aud  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  s.  <•. 
HUGHES,  Secretary  to  the  Architectural  Tile  tom  puny,  at  their 
Iffices,  No.  158,  Strand.  , 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esn.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  i ile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  secn  at  work  nt  Alperton.  and  at  t ic 
Company’s  Office.  193a.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m  . to  In.  r.M.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  m tho 
.m  of  Mr.  JOHN  A1NSLI  E.will  show  the  iiv.ehme-at  the  works 
...  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station .of the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing  ; 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  1 olytecliuio  i n- 
stitution. Regent-street.  London.  — All  communications  to  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 


Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  llill,  135,  Buehai 

Mr.  RotTert  Charles,  MiU-hUl,  Leeds:  Mom .. 

Pcnkeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  i 
Dublin. 


, Lcith-wulk, 


PROVIDENT  ASYLUM  for  Aged  and 

Decayed  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN,  or  their  WIDOWS  and 

ORPHANS.  

Ennmed  agrees. dy  to  net  of  l’aruamcnt,  i"Gco.  .,  cun.  ua 
amended  by  4*5  Ayna.  4,  cup.  40. 

THOMAS  PARKER,  Edq.,  Architect.  Governor. 


Mr.  W.  TuckwclL 
Mr.  R.  Smith.  i»  r 

Thomas  Parker,  L; 


Mr.  AV,  < 


Mr.  T 
r.  W.  C. 


Mr.  AV.  Tuokwcll,  Stone  Mer- 
chant 

Mr.  Juo.  Hall,  Builder. 

Mr.  J.  Hartley,  Mason. 

Mr.  A.  Kimberley,  Carpcutcr. 

Mr.  J.  Cowper,  Carpenter. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Carpenter. 

Mr.  T.  Rowe,  t 

The  attempt  to  provide  an  asylui 
Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen 
assistance  to  their  aged  and  decay.  . 
accident  or  other  causes  may  be  disabled  from  follown 
occupation,  aud  through  such  misfortune?  being  unah 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  are  re 
Likewise  the  AVidows  and  Orphans  of  i 
left  uuprovided  for;  having  no  longer  th 
become  especial  objects  for  assistance  fro 
The  various  accidents  and  misfortui 
iloyed  in  the  buiidii 


Mr.  R.  Smith.  Uriel 
Mr.  B.  Ward,  Build 
Air.  AV.  Lock,  Mitao 


: the  pu 


a state  ( 
id  Membei 


- ..th. 


r employ  ed  m the  building  t 
er  ills  to  which  the  human 


sylui 


is  for  support,  with  a smnll  weekly  alb 


much  of 
> disclia 


duties  required,  and  when  tho  only  means  of  existence  were 
proceeds  of  their  daily  labour. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  the  directors  to  attempt  a desermt 
ofthe  benefits  that  are  daily  derived  from  the  charitable  osyli 
in  and  around  the  metropolis  by  numerous  individuals,  who,  i 
period  of  life,  have  moved  iu  a much  higher  sphere  than  build 
foremen,  and  yet,  from  a series  of  uncontrollable circumstan 
liave'bccome  reduced,  with  no  other  means  of  support  than  l 
obtained  from  tlic  parochial  authoi 


of  the  benevo 

In  introducing  n subject  of  this  description  lu 
building  profession  aud  a generous  public,  the 


the 


assume  that  aU  who  arc  members  of  the  Institution  of  B 
E’oremen  will  require  the  aid  of  an  asylum,  or  support  li 
pension  fimd  ; but,  like  all  other  classes  of  society,  some  u 
or  less  fortunate  than  others.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  in  this  ■ 
attempt  to  assist  the  less  fortuuate  may  meet  with  that  < 
feeling  in  this  great  aud  wealthy  metropolis,  which  so  get 
responded  to  applications  for  assistance  from  similar  i nut i 
founded  ou  the  same  principles,  and  where  their  useiultti 
have  been  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  feelin,s  i 
geuerous  bcucfactore,  whose  chari 
to  relieving  the  sufferings  of  thosi 
are  unexpectedly  plunged  into  a suite  ui  pc>< . 

The  directors  most  respectfully  appeal  to  tl 
and  Builders  in  this  great  metropolis  and  its ci 
iu  support  of  tins  charity  for  necessitous  bum 
their  connection  in  the  discharge  of  their  r’>i 
regarded  as  hating  some  claim  to  the  sympai 
persons  whose  names  9 


who,  witboi 


.nth  Lou 


associated  t 

Architects  and  Builders,  whose  pi.miou  in  society  uiusi 
them  familiar  with  the  important  duties  devolving  ou  tl 
persons  whom  this  charity  is  intended  to  bench:. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  tbe  Directors 
W.  ALLARD.  8 

Donations  on  behalf  of  this  chanty  tt.aukluiiy  rccci 
office  of  " The  Builder." 


London:  Printed  bv  C't 
■u  the  Parian  of  Baruez, 

Printing-office  of  J & M.  Cot.  lire.! 

street.  LincolnWnn  Fields,  in  the  1’a 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  , and  published  by  tbe  ;; 
A\  yuan,  at  the  Office  of  "Tut  IKii.ni  u.  le.rk  ,. 
Garden, in  tbe  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt-G.rd-.u, 
County. -Saturday,  June  12, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  to  Apprentice  in  doors  a youth 

16  years  old.  where  he  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the' family. 
A premium  will  be  given.  A short  distance  from  town  preferred. 
All  letters  post  paid  to  P.  S.  21,  Cowper-streot,  City-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  a Situation,  by  a Person  com- 
petent to  take  out  quantities  from  drawings,  measure, 
estimate,  and  capable  to  undertake  the  whole  duties  of  a Builder's 
Office.— Address  to  A.  M.,  No.  17,  Goswell-road. 

WANTED  a Clerk  of  Works,  to  superin- 

tend  the  ereotion  of  a small  Villa.  Apply  by  letter,  post- 
paid, with  testimonials  as  to  ability  and  character,  and  stating 
terms,  to  Mr.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Tunbridge  Wells.— The  works 
are  to  be  completed  by  tho  end  of  September. 


TO  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Vl/'ANTED  a Situation,  as  Foreman  of 

* T Masons,  by  a Steady,  Active  Person,  who  Iirs  held  a simi- 
lar situation  for  the  last  seven  years.  Hus  been  accustomed  to  mako 
working  drawings,  measuring  work,  book-keeping,  Ac.  Satisfactory 
reference  for  ability  can  be  given  from  last  employer.— Address, 
prepaid,  toB.  R„  11,  Belgrave-strcct  South,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

as  Superintendent  of  Works,  by  one  who  has  been  brought 
ip  as  Builder  and  Surveyor,  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
p the  construction  of  works  in  all  branches.  Satisfactory  re- 
ferences can  be  given  as  to  ability,  &C.-N.B.  Has  no  objection  to 
Railway  Works.  Address,  C.  D.,  Post  Office,  Windsor,  Berks 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  &c. 

ANTED  by  a Respectable  Young-  Man 

Permanent  Employment,  as  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Poin- 
also  well  versed  in  Lead  Glazing  and  Graining,  patterns  of 
Good  references  can  bo  given,  if  required, 


he  latter  i o I 

So  the  employer  he  is  about  leaving,  with  whom  he  has  been  upl 
wards  of  fouryeare.  No  objection  *' « J-> 


wards  oifourycare.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  post 
paid,  to  Mr.  Jl.  CARPENTER,  82.  St.  Gcorge's-road,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Middle  aged  Active,  Prac- 

cttl  Man,  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  to  take  the 
Management  of  an  extensive  Building  Establishment;  the  Adver- 
tiser is  a good  draughtsman,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  taking 
jut  quantities,  measuring,  estimating,  and  valuations,  surveying, 
fevolbng,  and  maping,  and  can  furnish  unexceptionable  testimo- 
uals  ol  ability  and  character.  Address,  X.  Y„  Office  of  “ The 
Builder. 

\ GENTLEMAN  accustomed  to  the  usual 

~~  .routine  of  an  Architect’s  Office,  and  who  has  had  several 
extensive  buildings  to  superintend,  is  desirous  of  an  engagement. 

'.yawings  may  bo  seen,  and  references  given  to  severai 
P?^?Pcl's_°f  the  profession.  Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr. 
oigitn,  2o,  Silver-street,  Golden-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  educated  in  one  of  the 

°®c,es  ’P  town-  and  who  has  since  been  several  years  in 
would  be  happy  to  undertake,  for  a moderate  remunera- 
DooirtriL?181!1130111?!®  -of  an  Architect’s,  or  the  Architectural 
*S5?J“P?Pt  °f  an  Engineer’s  Oflice,  provided  the  facility  was 
c.m  °f-  conducting  his  own  practice,  averaging  about  3001, 
K - “ ""  “Th' 


A PERSON  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  will 

give  most  unexceptionable  reference,  is  desirous  of  procur- 
ing a permanent  employment  as  Painter  and  Glazier,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Nobleman  or  Gentleman,  or  in  a warehouse;  has 
no  objection  to  fill  up  his  spare  time  with  other  employ.— Address 
letters  to  X.Z.,at  Mr.  T.  Henderson’s,  Streatliam  Common,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  a thorough 

knowledge  of  the  Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing, 
wishes  for  a permanent  situation.  A good  character  can  he  given. 
No  objection  to  the  country.  Address,  post-paid,  T.  COLE,  the 
Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A YOUNG  MAN,  23  years  of  age,  who 

gives  his  mind  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Building  Trade, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a situation  to  superintend  works,  or  in  or  out- 
door foreman,  has  served  his  time  to  a Carpenter  and  Builder,  nnd 
thoroughly  understands  the  business;  if  either  of  the  latter,  would 
nave  ho  objection  to  filling  up  his  leisure  time  at  the  bench.  N.B 
No  objection  to  the  country.— Apply,  post-paid.  J.  W.,  Mrs.  Hay 
cook's,  3,  Highbury  Cottages,  New  North-road,  Islington. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  ready  for  Publication,  in  One  VoL  post  8vo. 

The  learned  societies  and 

PRINTING  CLUBS  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  ; being 
an  Account  of  their  respective  Origin,  History,  Objects,  and  Con- 
stitution : with  full  Details  respecting  Membership,  Fees,  their 
Published  Works  and  Transactions,  Notices  of  their  Periods  and 
Places  of  Meeting,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  HUME,  LL.D.  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  of 
Liverpool 

London;  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and. LONGMANS. 


J ust  ready,  in  4to.  price  12s.  6d.  in  limp  cloth  ; or  16s.  bound  in 
flexible  leather. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES,  for  Railways 

and  other  Public  AVorks. 

CHARLES  K.  SIBLEY,  Civil  Engiueer;  and  WILLIAM 
RLTHERFoHD,  of  the  R.  31.  Academy,  Woolwich. 

These  Tables  are  calculated  for  various  slopes,  and  to  central 
widths,  for  every  foot,  from  23  feet  to  43  feet  Their  objeot  is  to 
furnish  at  a glance,  results  which  require  considerable  calculation 
with  tables  at  present  in  use.  They  are  computed  to  shew  the  total 
content  for  one  chain  in  length,  with  heights  at  each  end  from 
0 to  60  feet,  at  intervals  of  half  a foot  No  multiplication  is 
necessary. 

Lordon  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


J ust  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  ron- 

taining  nearly  11,000  Prices  and  3femoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  had  at  the  oflice 
of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall  ; WHALE,  High  Holborn  ; SIMPKIN,  3IARSHAL. 
and  Co.,  Patemoster-row  ; and  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.,” 2, 
Y'ork-street,  Co  vent-garden. 


s 


In  One  VoL  4to„  price  25s. 

KETCHES  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS, 

_ Country  Residences,  and  Parsonage  Houses,  with  Details  and 
General  Estimates. 

By  WM.  PATTISON,  Arohitcct 
CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 8 parts,  now  ready,  price  3s.  each. 

In  One  VoL  8vo.,  price  15s.,  numerous  Wood-cuts  and  Plates. 

THE  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER’S  RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

In  One  Vol,  8vo.,  price  10a  6d..  Plates. 

THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  OF  SURVEY- 

ING and  LEVELLING. 

JOHN  WILLIA3IS  and  Co.,  removed  to  141,  Strand,  late 
CadeU's. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

This  day  is  Published,  Part  I.  price  2s.  6d.,  of 

THE  TRADESMAN’S  BOOK  OF  OR- 

NAMENTAL  DESIGNS  : A Series  of  Original  Designs  for 
every  Species  of  Ornament  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  supply  to  the  public  in  general, 
but  especially  to  those  trades  in  which  a' knowledge  of  Ornamental 
Design  is  required,  a correct,  simple,  and  copious  guide  in  that 
beautiful  art.  The  Cabinet-maker,  Ironfounder,  Engraver,  Brass- 
founder,  Silversmith,  Bookbinder,  Painter,  Wood-carver,  Frame- 
maker,  Damask-weaver,  Paper-stainer,  and  many  othera,  will  find 
here  materials  suggestive  of  au  infinite  variety  of  chaste  and  classi- 
cal designs,  arranged  on  principles  so  clear  and  comprehensive  as 
to  present  examples  capable  of  being  appreciated  and  used  by  every 
workman. 

The  work  will  be  in  Large  Quarto,  and  consist  of  Twenty-four 
3iouthly  Parts,  each  coutaining  Four  Plates,  engraved  on  copper, 
and  beautifully  printed  from  transfers  on  stone. 

London  : WM.  S.  ORR,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ; und 
JOHN  3IENZIES,  Edinburgh. 


POSE  OF  THE  LEASE  of  a well-established  BRICK 
GROUND,  now  in  full  work,  containing  about  seven  acres  of  very 
superior  earth,  most  favourably  situate,  in  the  centre  of  a rapidly 
increasing  neighbourhood,  and  within  half  a mile  of  a free  wharf 
and  dock  on  the  river  Tiiames.  For  further  particulars  apply 
at  Mr.  LEIFCHILD’S  Offices,  (52,  Moorgate-street,  City. 


SALE  OF  TIMBER,  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Damley. 

MESSRS.  BURR  and  SON  beg  to  an- 
nounce that  the  ANNUAL  SALE  of  large  Oak,  Ash, 
Hornbeam.  Chestnut.  Birch,  and  other  Timber  Trees  on  the  Cob- 
ham  Hall  Estates,  will  take  place  at  the  New  Inn,  Gravesend,  on 
Wednesday,  June  23,  at  two  o’clock. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  may  be  had  of  ROBERT  FORSTER, 
Esq.,  Baker's  Coffee-house.  Change-alley,  London  ; at  the  Bull  Iun, 
Dartford ; Queen's  Head,  3Iaidstoue;  George,  Sittingboumc  ; 
Place  of  Sale  ; and  of  Messrs.  BURR  and  SON  . Land  Surveyors, 
Auctioneers,  Ac.,  Rochester,  Kent ; and  37,  Moorgate-street,  Lon- 
don. 


CONTRACTS. 

CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  A BATTERY  AND  BUILDINGS *AT 
COAL  HOUSE  POINT,  BELOW  TILBURY  FORT. 

Royal  Engineers  Office,  Chatham,  7th  June,  1847. 

THE  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at 
Chatham  hereby  gives  Notice,  that  TENDERS  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall.  London,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,  from  Persons  desirous  of  Contracting 
with  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance  for  erecting  a BATTERY 
AND  BUILDINGS  at  Coal  House  Point,  below  Tilbury  Fort, 
agreeably  to  Plans  and  Specifications,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Gravesend.  The  person  whose  tender  may 
be  accepted  will  be  required  to  enter  into  a Bond,  with  two  eligible 
Securities,  jointly  and  separately  to  be  bound  under  a penalty  of 
2,000/.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  The  tenders  to  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,”  and  en- 
dorsed. • Tender  for  erecting  a Battery  and  Buildings  at  Coal 
House  Point.”— No  tender  can  be  admitted  after  the  said  29th  of 
June,  1847. 


PERSONS  desirou9  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  Two  Chapels  and  an  Entrance  Lodge,  at  the 
proposed  Cemetery  at  Penny-come-quick,  may  sec  the  Plans  and 
Specifications  from  Thursday,  the  17th,  to  Monday,  the  23th,  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  W.  JOLL,  Surveyor,  Queen-street,  Plymouth  ; or  at  the 
offices  °f  the  Architects  to  the  Company.  Messrs.  HAMILTON  and 
MEDLAND,  Clareuce-street,  Gloucester.  Sealed  tenders  to  be 
delivered  in  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  addressed  to  J.  L.  COLLEY', 
Esq.,  Portland-square,  Plymouth. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Contracting  with 

the  Committee  for  all,  or  any,  of  the  works,  viz.,  3fason’s 
Carpenter's,  Slater’s,  Plasterer's,  Plumber's,  and  Glazier's,  required, 
in  tho  Restoration,  and  in  part  Rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Scarborough,  may  see  the  Drawings  and  Specifications  bv 
application  to  Mr.  W.  B.  COULSON,  Solicitor,  Nicholas’s-street, 
Scarborough,  dfci  and  after  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  June  next.  ~ 


rar.  amui  i-urmm  o,  oil  „ . ...  _ 

Monday,  the  12th  of  July  next.  The  Committee  do  n 
selves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 


; bind  them- 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
gavden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Lend  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
“ t * *>  l '! v the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


apply  for  at  the  above  office. 


HER  MAJEST  Y’S  JUSTICES  and  com- 
missioners of  SEWERS  for  the  City  nnd  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  an  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  may  lie  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  l.Greck-strcet,  Soho.— LEWIS  C.  HER9LET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission, 


CHUBB'S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Srnehinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
iuform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  are  fitted  with 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
nnd  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  “CHUBB’S 
MAKE  ” are  ordered,  they  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Irou  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  nnd  SON,  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard  ’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CH  U BB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


MR.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL. 

MECHANICAL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING 
ACADEMY , established  above  fifty  years, Banner-street,  Finsbury- 
square.  Engineers  aud  Millwrights  taught  the  principles  of 
machinery.  The  selection  of  Models  accompanying  the  Diagrams 
which  are  introduced  at  this  Academv  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  to  the  Student  in  elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  and 
Practical  Sciences.  School  of  Design,  comprising  the  Gothic 
Grecian,  and  Roman  classes  of  Ornamental  Composition.  Morning 
class  from  9 till  2.  Evening  class  from  6 till  9.  A vacancy  for 
I ■”'!1  ’ by  letter,  post-paid. 


a Articled  Pupil.  Personal  application,  c 


ESTIMATING  BUILDERS’  WORK. 

MR.  REID,  Professor  of  Architectural 

Mensuration,  continues  to  give  Private  and  Confidential 
Instruction  in  Measuring  and  Estimating  every  description  of 
*" A 4"  making  out  Bills  of  Quanities,  with  other 


Builders’  Work,  and  i 


Lambetli. 


] FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.’S,  69,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1833,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that, 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g £ ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  plaued  to  a parallel 
~ - width  and  thickness,  from  i inch  to  1$  inch  thick. 

. - 'PiMm.'i?  nnis  mif  PUVkS  SCWTi.l' 


■ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
-•  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

POUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WIIARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-*’  “ 


Jarge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars,  a large,  very  geue- 
al.  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  andAIatch 
hoarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  Im- 


Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  — ---  — -r  --  ...  _ 

mediate  use  also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 


A.  R . in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con 
fidcntly  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  a 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


fJP  ADAMS  (from  Byron  ami  Co.),  late  S. 

X * Dar.MAHOGANYnnd  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  YYaiuscqt,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGnAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac’ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghim-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  tlieir  establishment  (for 
seasoning.  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhitlic,  lins  commenced  working,  The  sawing  arid 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 

£ ....  mi... • — *• “ 


manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  luo 
matter  how  worm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  ami 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent  scale^of  prices, ^or 


2S,  New  Broad-street,  City.  . , 

N.B. —It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 


two-vears  seasoned  flooring  hoards,  contain  from  a to  lu  per  ------  - 

moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


^IR  \V.  BURNE  TT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 

IO  venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances.  . . , . . . _ , 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  lier  Majesty^ Dock- 
yards.—Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  lit.  1W7.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose.  ... 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, aud  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade- 
Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station,  Mill- 
wall'.  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises 
When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
acts  will  he  entered  intoon  advantageous  terms. 


tracts  will  ue  eutereu  intoou  auvaniagcous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  aUowed  to  Builders,  Sailmakcrs,  and 
others  introducing  business. . 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  aud  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  WlUiam-Street, 
London-bridge. 


LADDERS,  BARROWS,  Ac. 

GELL  respecilullv  invites  the  Attention 

• of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  and  the 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders.  Bar- 
rows,  Machines,  Tressels,  Steps.  Ae.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
Aery  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  anil  elm  tops,  ns  low  asl2S.,hy  a quantity  being 
taken  ; aud  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  lcg3,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  as  low  as  15a,  for  cash  : Ladders  commencing 
at  4d.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Ladder 
equally  low. 

G ELL’S  MANUFACTORIES.  3,  and  0,  Tottenham-court 
New-road,  St.  Pancras,  opposite  Hampstead-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  8,  Albion-placc, 
Surrey  side  of  Blaekfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Ptam 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac 


R 


OOFING  SLATES.  Present  Cash 


Best  Bine  Bangor  Duchesses,  24  by  13,  per  1,200. . £10  13  o 
Do  Countesses,  20  by  10  ,,  ....  7 o 0 

Marchionesses,  Viscountesses,  Ladies,  Doubles,  Ac. 

Bricks,  Lime,  Tiles,  Cement.  Chimney-pots,  Welch  Goods .York- 
shire Stone,  aud  Coals. — JAMES  KAYE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Pimlico 


\V°RCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

V T Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  he  secn^  and  ^every  fnformsrion  obtained  at^  the 


Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico.  , . . , 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  ihe  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palaee-row,  Worcester, 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman  i invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile 
Machines,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  183 a,  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m„  to  Five  p.m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  AINSLIE,  will  show  the  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Rcgeut-street,  London.  — All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.— March  1, 1347. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  blights,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh:  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buchauan-street,  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs.  Finch  aud  Cope, 
Peukeridge,  Staffordshire;  aud  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Son, 
Dublin. 


THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes :— in  by  8,  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  pel’  foot 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 

O REIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

to  English.  10  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, iii  cases  of  200  feet,  for  42s.,  or  about  2|d.  per  foot,  m large 
dimensions  ; smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  N u less 
than  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  with  a remittance.— THUS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgnte-street  Without. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Blue  1 0 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PLATE  GLASS 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one-lialf, 
aud  three-quarter-inch  thick.  — Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-garden, 

H°Ib0rn' H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent 

HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS. —I 

beg  to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now 
completed  a new  engine,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  Is.  per  foot  supL,  and  borders 
from  6iL  per  foot  run  A large  quantity  of  the  cheapest  patterns 
always  in  stock.  Enn  osslng  and  painted  work  on  the  most  mode- 
rate'terms.— CHARLES  LONG,  No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street, 
Portmnn-square.— Cash  only. 

EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  I5,  Southampton- 

street,  Stnnd,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
are  prepared  to  ecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
aud  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  In 
London.  As  the  wont  is  done  on  the  premises.  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 

OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

20,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  or  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  100  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  Loudon. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 

OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

2«.  SOHO-SQUARE.  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  aud  St  Quiriu  and  Girey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  ntteutiop  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Flate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

square.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
Admission  (from  Eight  o'clock  till  Seven),  Oue  Shilling ; Catalogue, 
Oue  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Dep.  See. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

The  electric  telegraph  com- 
pany has  just  deposited  a complete  series  of  APPA- 
RATUS, illustrating  the  Principles  of  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH  as  now  worked  on  the  leading  Lines  of  Railway  Also, 
superb  Specimens  of  tlieir  ELECTRIC  CLOCKS,  ALA  RUM,  &c. 
Among  the  various  Works  of  interest  explained,  is  a WORKING 
MODEL  of  CLAASEN’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  RAILWAY. 
Dr.  Baehhofl’uer's  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  the  Evenings 
of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL 
EFFECTS,  including  the  last  Dissolving  Views.  Diring  Experi- 
ments, &e.  &c. — Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGNERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  having;  found  on  his 

estate  a material  equal  in  durability  to  stone,  and  which 
be  worked  at  half  the  expense  of  that  article,  in  the  ni 
— . — auuer,  is  desirous  of  treating  with  any  re° 
command  a small  capital),  for  the  dispos 


aud  elaborate  manner,  is  desirous  of  treating  with  any  respectable 
party  (who  can  command  a small  capital),  for  the  disposal  of  this 
branch  of  his  business.  Works  are  erected,  calculated  to  command 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Table?,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  I Thirds 4 4 0 Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  I Fourths  ....  3 10  u Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 l|d.,  3d.  and  34d.per 

foot  1 " ° " " " " 1 


| ado.'.  ’.  ’. ! s o 6 1 foot'. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  nil  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lend, 
Oil,  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes, at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  aud  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  tlie  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  in  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  aud  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Fcatlier 
Factory,  14,  Kiugsgate-street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  r- — 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row.  , 
Finsbury  -square.  -Well-seasoned  ! 
materials,  superior  workmanship,  l 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400  1 
: DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of  ; 

! Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale.  I 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  f,.r  . 
the  couutry.  Steam-struck  Muuld- 
!l  ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  TIiIb 
‘ Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building- 


it  its  due'  time  and  attention.  ?his  vriff  be  found  a 


_ „ advanta- 

geous speculation  for  any  person  who  can  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  it.  For  further  particulars,  address  X.  Y.  Z„  257,  High- 
street,  Borough,  Southwark. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  couutry  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
uuder  tlieir  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN.  1 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  enrriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  \V  harf,  Greeuwioli,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a largo 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  AUemange.  Orders  received  at  tlie  wharf,  and  turthet 
l.  ..I.inin^l  nf  VI ,■  OKIOUfiR  OATES  18.  South. 


particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wnrk-square,  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direot  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  oull  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Coen  Wharf 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 
enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  execute  every 
variety  of  marble  work  ill  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  or 


reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assort  

elegant  carved  statuary  chimney  pieces  and  monuments.  Co  r,® 


bunders  will  realise  a great  saving  by  forwarding  orders  t_ 

establishment  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  os  agents.— Direct,  Earl  Street,  Millbank,  Westminster. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF, 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  U 
superior  to  anv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL, at  the  Wharf,  aud  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  It.  A.  WIT  HALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidu,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
be  obtained.  ....  — , . 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
Caen. 


M 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.- 


Underthe  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Well ington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  sc.  ic.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsaye,  &e.  fee.,  aud  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  Is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railwav  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 


PF.RLET’8  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  PUMP. 

JOHN  CLARK  feels  desirous  of  drawing 

the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  tin  general  to  PERLET’S  IMPROVED  rUMP,  worked 
rom  a single  cylinder,  causing  a constant  stream  of  Water,  and 
which,  from  its  simplicity,  can  be  converted  into  a Fire-engine  in 
two  minutes,  or  made  useful  for  even,  domestic  or  other  purpose. 
Can  be  strongly  recommended  for  deep  Wells,  Mines,  fee. ; in  this 
respect  not  requiring  an  extra  barrel,  reels,  rollers,  Ac.,  obviates 

5 great  amount  of  extra  friction,  and  increased  power  is  obtained 
y its  use.  It  has  this  advantage  superior  to  any  Pump  yet  in- 
vented. that  should  anv  accident  occur  to  the  valves,  either  by  being 
broken  or  become  choked,  they  can  be  repaired  in  a few  minutes, 
without  disturbing  tne  Pump.  To  be  seen  on  the  premises,  10, 


...  ...  lias  also  a large  assortment  of  every  description  of  Pump  : 
Road-side,  Garden,  Pedestal,  Liquid  Manure,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principles,  and  double-action,  for  excavation,  either  for  Bale 
or  Hire. 


marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold, — , 

jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 


.....  des,  billiard  and 

... pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 

tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  oh 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  jilnned  on  one  or  both  sides,  direot 


from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  lie  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgrave- 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
’ the  > ’ §§jU|  " 


above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PoLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY-ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and 


for  covering  oridges  and  arches. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN'  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  8irF.  Chautrey’s  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

Up  Jftcr  iSaicstp's  5Lf,l£rs  patent. 


JP  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 
THE  PATENT0^ ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Hek  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  ok  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent  s 1 ark. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  uuder  slates  at  the 
Koynl  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover  square.  ...  ...  , , , 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  oflnfct 
andsouiuL  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  33  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

. ■*  ’ -1...  TPSTniOVI  AT  g rtf  tlirtm  rtf  ci.vcn  vparu'  pvnpripncp.  from 


with  full  directions  os  to  its  uses  and  ttie  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry- ham 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a raring  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  T he  TRADE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  tlie  genuine  article,  aud  in 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  mGmt 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMBB-BUILDINGS,  BUN H ILL-ROW 

"Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  thr  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  aud  offices  leading  to  West- 


minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  aUowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


No.  CCXXVIII. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1847. 

VENTS  wait  for  the  right 
moment  and  the  right  man. 
An  idea  conceived,  a pro- 
posal made,  a reform  de- 
manded, may  he  at  first 
disregarded  or  abused;  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years  responded  to  by  few  ; 
yet,  ultimately,  when  propounded  at  a distant 
period,  find  universal  response  and  be  carried 
out  by  common  consent.  Any  of  our  great 
reforms  would  serve  as  an  illustration  : — our 
social  progress  has  so  gone  on.  To  honour 
the  heroes  of  peace  was  at  first  a wild  notion 
entertained  by  individuals  only,  but  it  has 
grown  and  widened,  and  is  now  becom- 
ing  generally  desired,  though  scarcely  to 
such  an  extent  in  our  own  country,  even  yet, 
as  in  those  around  it.  Still  the  feeling  is  in- 
creasing, and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a 
score  of  years  from  this  time,  the  result  will 
be  a crowd  of  statues  of  England’s  great  men, 
to  perpetuate  their  memory,  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  refine,  and  elevate  the  rising 
generation,  and  incite  to  a generous  emulation 
in  noble  doings. 

"We  would  have  every  available  nook  in  the 
metropolis  filled  by  a statue  ; the  centre  of 
our  squares,  the  intersection  of  wide  roads, 
the  parapets  of  our  bridges,  the  halls  of  our 
public  buildings,  should  present  the  lineaments 
and  the  mind,  in  enduring  marble,  bronze,  or 
6tone,  of  all  our  “ great  captains  ” in  the  fight 
between  light  and  darkness,  ignorance  and 
wisdom,  human  happiness  and  misery.  Nor 
should  this  be  confined  to  the  metropolis  ; — 
our  provincial  towns  (many  of  them  larger 
and  more  important  than  some  states),  should 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  in  addition  to  men 
of  all  times  and  all  nations,  set  up  especially 
their  own  notables,  to  honour  the  past  and 
stimulate  the  coming. 

Let  our  sculptors  prepare  for  it:  the  day 
wherein  these  things  will  be  done  is  ap- 
proaching. 

Reverting  to  the  remark  with  which  we 
commenced  this  paper,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  probably  other  writers 
before  them,  have  urged  the  claims  of  William 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  to  the  honour 
of  a national  memorial.  “ Cologne,”  said  Mr. 
Knight  in  1844,  when  speaking  of  the  city 
where  the  printer  learnt  his  art,  “ rendered 
the  name  of  Caxton  a bright  and  venerable 
name— a name  that  even  his  countrymen,  who 
are  accustomed  chiefly  to  raise  columns  and 
statues  to  the  warlike  defenders  of  their 
country,  will  one  day  honour  amongst  the 
heroes  who  have  most  successfully  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  high  talent  and 
patient  labour,  have  rendered  it  impossible 
that  mankind  should  not  steadily  advance  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
in  the  consequent  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
every  member  of  the  family  of  mankind  at 
some  period,  present  or  remote.” 

But  the  moment  was  not  come,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  disregarded. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  has  fallen  upon  a 
better  time.  Availing  himself  of  the  proposed 
improvements  in  Westminster,  he  addressed 
his  proposal  to  the  distinguished  nobleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  W orks,  and  no  sooner 


had  it  appeared,  than  the  whole  of  the  periodi- 
cal press  declared  in  its  favour  and  advocated 
its  immediate  adoption. 

A public  meeting  to  promote  it,  held  in  the 
great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Saturday 
last,  was  numerously  attended,  and  all  there 
seemed  most  anxious  to  further  the  sugges- 
tion.* 


Lord  Morpeth,  who  was  in  the  chair,  made 
an  eloquent  address, — tasteful,  elegant,  and 
convincing.  Many  of  our  readers  have  already 
seen  reports  of  what  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  ; it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  useful  to  record  some  few 
of  the  observations,  and  tbe  arrangements  that 
were  made.  After  acknowledging  the  worth  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  from  whom  the  pro- 
position emanated,  the  chairman  traced  the  life 
of  Caxton,  shewing  that  it  was  as  a sojourner 
at  the  Court  of  Bruges,  and  in  the  train  of  the 
English  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  that  his  at- 
tention must  have  been  attracted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  that  memorable  discovery,  in  the  noble 
cities  of  Germany,  which  has  been  calculated, 
above  all  others,  to  affect  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  the  destinies  of  our  race.  There  his 
ingenuity  must  have  been  exercised  in  those 


practical  details  and  mechanical  contrivances 
connected  with  the  art,  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense of  which  we  at  this  day  are  perhaps 
hardly  able  to  calculate. 

Many  of  our  warriors,”  said  his  lordship, 
“many  of  our  statesmen,  many  of  our  sages,  and 
many  of  our  poets,  have  not  wanted  the  votive 
marble  or  the  commemorative  statue,  but  I 
would  beg  to  remind  }'ou  how  much  every  one 
of  these  has  been  indebted  to  that  art  with  which 
William  Caxton’s  name  is  for  ever  connected. 
Of  that  art,  however,  it  is  the  main  value  and  the 
first  boast  that  it  does  not  confine  its  benefits  to 
tbe  distinguished  few,  to  the  favourites  of  for- 
tune, or  to  the  idols  of  society,  but  that  it 
penetrates,  and  gladdens,  and  enriches  the 
masses  and  the  many.  It  is  true  that  Homer 
and  Plato,  that  Virgil  and  Cicero,  attained 
their  celebrity  and  their  empire  over  the  minds 
ot  men,  before  the  existence  of  printing- 
presses,  but  it  is  the  newspaper  of  every  break- 
fast table,  the  Shakspeare  in  every  village 
library,  the  bible  in  every  poor  man’s  cottage, 
it  is  the  English  primer  among  the  wilds  of 
Australia,  the  English  hymn-book  on  the 
broad  streams  of  the  Missouri— these  are  the 
glorious  products  and  the  triumphs  of  print- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  in  our  own  day— in- 
deed, I need  not  talk  of  it  now  as  a possibi- 
lity—the  electric  telegraph  may  make  the 


.i  previously  to  tne  meeting,  addressed  a letter 

the  Times  to  the  same  effect  "I  should  not  presume,”  he  sa 
to  offer  any  remark  that  might  be  construed  into  an  interferei 
yvJth  the  plans  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  the  proposed  me 
mg  has  originated,  did  I not  feel  that  the  work  ofdrt.ifit  may 
so  eutled,  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  a fit  monument  to  Out 
-the  first  monument  to  be  raised  in  a public  thoroughfare  in  L. 
clou  to  a man  solely  connected  with  the  literature  of  his  county 
is  ueithci  worthy  of  the  object,  nor  of  the  sympathy  which  the  '< 
1?®$.  Y?*1  „ViClte  "bercver  the  English  language  is  spoken.  T 
Re\.  Mi-.  Milman,  in  his  letter  to  Viscount  .Morpeth,  snvs,  ' T 
character  of  the  monument  might  be  this, -A  fountain  tot  livi 
Mater)  by  day,  out  of  which  should  arise  a tall  pill 
or  clu*leT,  V ,(iothic  Pinnacles,  for  light  by  mgl 
the  diffusion  oflight  being  the  fit  and  intelligible symbol  for  t 
un  entiou  of  planting.  I venture  to  think  that  we  require  a moi 
Caxton  more  definite  than  any  • symbol,1  however ' fit  a 
intelligible  A fountain  by  doy-a  gas-light  by  night,  are  sv-mb. 
of  many  other  blessings  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  mankind 
refresh  and  to  illuminate  besides  the  art  of  printing.  Such  symbi 
might  equally  honour  the  memory  of  the  pious  and  liberal  Abl 
Cax,l';n  t0  se,tiP  his  press  in  the  ‘ chapel ' at  We 
nil  ns  ic  l , tficy  might  equally  honour  any  great  writer  wlic 
living  waters  and  whose  ‘light1  have  been  rendered  univen 
utiHfv wfM?  mo,tive  °f  uniting  a public  work 

utility  \\  ith  the  memory  of  a great  benefactor  should  interfere  wi 
?.U£.fid?rl1,ne  the dutiV°  'vl>ich  we  are  called  in  the  most  ‘fit  a: 
intelligible  manner.  vV  e raise  a monument  to  an  orator— t 
uvS  statue  : "'e  are  1,ot  "-ith  the  hestsymt 

of  oratoi j . We  raise  a monument  to  a general  - we  evurcss  v 
our  admiration  by  trophies  of  war  alone— we  shew  Vostvri 
™w«rammL0f  The  Germans  have  ereoteoafc  Mt 

once  a monument  to  Guttenberg.  Ten  years  ago  I saw  that  mon 
mciit  opened  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands,  congregated  fr<_ 
e\eiy  district  of  their  fatherland.  Thatmonumeut  is  a noble  broil 
statue  of  the  first  printer,  with  bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal  11 
ES  '"A  dT,lT'Ptive  of  his  art,  The  genius  of  ¥horwai<k 
uas  employed  for  this  national  monument ; and  now  in  every  toi 
in  Germany  is  the  statue  multiplied  by  little  bronze  copies,  M hi 
>“V'*,mtcr  13  proud, t,°-Place  '»  his  dwelling  fncoram 
with  the  most  famous  man  of  letters.  I am  satisfied  that  if  t 
w'h  *5  „„,iiix  i“  were  '“the  same  way  associated  with  a work 
?'?K  ai  t’  and  .I10t  n ,mo_re  attempt  at  ornamental  utility,  wheth 
pillar,  obelisk,  or  cluster  of  Gothic  pinnacles.’  a subscription  m-ou 
be  raised  throughout  the  empire  that  would  far  exceed  what  t 
M’ortliy  promoters  of  this  design  have  ventured  to  contemplate  O 
only  objection  to  a statue  of  Caxton  may  he  urged-that  there' is  i 
absolutely  authentic  representation  of  him.  Hut  there  is  a ve 
ancient  wood-cut,  full  of  character,  and  peculiar  in  costume,  whii 
has  some  claims  to  authenticity-which  bears  his  usual  mark,  ai 
T rt  S .'iru ia-niiliai-  to  all  os  his  portrait.  I doubt  wheth 
riiorwnldseu  had  a better  authority  for  his  Guttenberg.  Let  ■ 
seize,  then,  upon  this  opportunity  of  destroying  the  reproach  th 
Me  raise  statues  only  to  those  commonly  culled  ‘ the  irreat, 1 n 
neglect  the  chief  civilizers  of  our  country  and  the  worfi  Let  * 
aI,nud  1°  Pla“?.°.ur  hpit  printer  upon  a level  with  the  me 
worthies  of  England,  m the  full  conviction  tb 
L|hHmHoducedl?udcan  iedon  as  a senlous  dissem: 
nato!  of  knowledge,  has  mainly  contributed  to  make  Englaod  yvh 
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operation  of  printing  proceed  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  lightning;  but  by  honouring  the 
first  introducer  of  that  great  invention,  we 
shall  be  setting  the  best  example  to  succeeding 
races  of  our  countrymen  to  pay  the  debt 
which,  in  its  turn,  may  become  due  to  all  the 
lengthened  series  of  great  discoveries.  I be- 
lieve, that  ten  years  only  have  elapsed  since 
the  men  of  Germany  have  amply  redeemed 
the  obligation  which  undoubtedly  rested  upon 
them,  by  erecting  a statue  to  Guttenberg  in 
his  own  town  of  Mayence,  and  T believe  that 
the  genius  of  Thorwaldsen  was  enlisted  to 
mould  the  enduring  marble  to  that  great  bene- 
factor of  his  species.  I think  it  is  full  time, 
that  England  should  now  show,  that  she  feels 
how  much  she  owes  to  the  agency  of  the  first 
English  printer.  Therefore,  it  is  with  no  doubt- 
ful or  hesitating  feeling,  that  I call  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  great  metropolis,  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  flourishing  kingdom,  upon 
the  subjects  of  our  extended  empire,  to  pay 
the  debt  which  they  confess  to  be  due  to  the 
merits  and  the  fame  of  William  Caxton.  The 
exact  nature  and  details  of  tbe  monument 
which  your  benevolence  may  enable  us  to  rear, 
may  be  left  for  more  mature,  and,  possibly, 
for  more  select  consideration.  But  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Milman, 
of  making  the  monument  of  the  first  English 
printer  indicative  of  the  enlightening  and 
purifying  principles  of  his  art,  is  a very  happy 
one.  But  at  all  events,  we  shall  all  agree,  that 
the  proposed  site  of  the  monument  is  eminently 
appropriate.  There  let  it  stand,  close  to  the 
haunts  of  his  useful  industry  and  his  life-long 
labours,  associated  with  all  the  venerable  relics 
of  surrounding  antiquity,  and  serving  to  date 
also  the  enterprising  efforts  of  modern  im- 
provement. There  let  it  stand,  close  to  that 
stream  which  floats  on  its  tide  the  mighty 
commerce  of  the  British  empire — that  com- 
merce to  whose  infant  expansion  he  contri- 
buted— close  to  those  halls  of  the  legislature, 
which,  by  their  ancient  recollections,  and  by 
their  modern  splendour,  are  worthy  of  the 
country,  and  of  their  own  exalted  destination  ; 
above  all,  close  to  that  famous  abbey  which 
has  raised  its  requiem  over  so  many  immortal 
names — names  which  no  one  has  done  more 
than  William  Caxton  to  make  the  heirlooms 
of  our  British  glory. 

The  dean  of  Westminster  and  Mr.  John 
Murray  moved  the  formal  resolution  that  a 
national  testimonial  was  desirable. 

America  next  spoke,  and  spoke  well  too  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  her  minister,  who 
moved  “ That  the  proper  site  of  any  work  of 
art  would  be  at  the  west  front  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  end  of  the  new  Victoria-street.” 

All-.  Bancroft  said,  to  an  American  in  En" 
land  the  name  of  Westminster  Abbey  called 
up  all  the  most  pleasing  associations.  As  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  homes  of  his 
fathers,  nothing  so  appealed  to  his  heart  as 
the  cathedrals  and  ancient  churches  of  Eng- 
land, and,  foremost  of  all,  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  appeared  to  them,  pilgrims  of  the 
West,  as  if  these  ancient  sanctuaries  gathered 
around  them  to  enwrap  them  and  speak  a 
welcome,  and  as  if  they  called  them  into  the 
presence  of  all  that  was  greatest  and  most 
glorious  in  the  recollection  of  English  history 
and  the  English  mind.  Westminster  Abbey 
was  the  site  most  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Caxton 

V estminster  Abbey,  where  lay  deposited 
the  remains  of  kings,  warriors,  and  statesmen 
— the  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
sun,  descending  in  the  far  west,  casts  his  last 
shadow  on  the  most  remarkable  building  in 
their  island,  that  was  the  spot  to  be  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  monument  of  one  well 
skilled  in  mechanical  art,  and  who  made  bim- 
selt  glorious  because  he  connected  himself 
with  the  love  of  persevering  and  indomitable 
industry,  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  but 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  European  world,  and  of 
the  human  race.  A monument  to  Caxton,  the 
hist  man  who  made  the  songs  of  the  English 
poets  the  common  property  of  the  world— a 
monument  to  Caxton,  who  first  gave  to  the 
songs  of  Chaucer  a current  and  circulation  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  English  tongue,  led  the 
way  for  teaching  the  sons  of  industry  to  under- 
stand the  noble  works  of  Milton  and  Shaks- 
peare, and  employed  the  English  tongue  to 
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make  them  companions  of  the  household  love 
of  the  humblest  mechanic,  and  the  friends  of 
their  fireside.  His  American  brethren  de- 
manded from  the  people  of  this  country  monu- 
ments for  every  thing  great  and  good,  for  here 
were  their  antiquities,  their  choicest  recollec- 
tions, and  the  homes  of  their  forefathers. 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon  were  theirs 
no  less  than  ours.  He  was  glad  that  the  site 
chosen  for  the  proposed  monument  was  the 
west  front, — the  front  nearest  America. 

Mr.  Milman  seconded  the  resolution  ably, 
spoke  of  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
press,  and  the  debt  due  to  Caxton. 

With  respect  to  the  most  suitable  form  of 
commemoration,  said  the  rev.  gentleman,  it 
was  desirable  that  public  monuments  should 
combine  that  which  was  ornamental  with  that 
which  was  also  to  a certain  degree  useful,  and 
which  suggested  the  object  and  meaning  of 
the  monument.  The  first  thing  that  suggested 
itself  was,  that  a statue  should  be  erected  to 
any  distinguished  individual.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear that  there  was  extant  any  authentic  like- 
ness of  Caxton — upou  which  point  some  doubt 
existed — that  might  be  engrafted  upon  any 
design  commemorative  rather  of  the  event  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  than  of  any  indi- 
vidual. The  monument,  in  bis  opinion,  should 
mainly  commemorate  the  great  epoch  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  this  country.  If 
the  liberality  of  the  public  should  consider  this 
as  a great  national  work,  as  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, then  he  thought  it  right  not  merely  to 
instal  William  Caxton  in  the  honoured  roll  of 
the  great  benefactors  of  his  country,  but  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  printing  by 
some  monument  illustrative  of  that  event.  He 
had  suggested  a fountain  as  one  appropriate 
emblem  ; but  if  the  suggestion  were  adopted, 
be  took  the  liberty  with  the  noble  chairman  to 
say,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  very  unlike  any 
fountain  now  in  existence  in  this  metropolis. 
He  would  remind  those  who  had  travelled  in 
Italy  of  the  wonderful  combination  of  fountains 
with  beautiful  architecture  in  that  country,  and 
although  similar  fountains  might  not  be  suited 
to  the  situation  indicated  for  the  present 
monumeut,  yet  there  were  fountains  of  the 
medieval  age  which  dwelt  strongly  upon  his 
memory,  such  as  those  of  Nuremberg  and 
Basle.  If  a fountain  were  erected  in  that 
spirit  upon  the  site  proposed  by  the  present 
resolution,  it  would  be  the  highest  ornament  to 
that  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  be- 
coming, and  might  become,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  Charing-cross, — “ The  great  thorough- 
fare of  mankind.”  The  emblem  conveyed 
by  a fountain  could  not  be  misunderstood  by 
the  least  educated,  but  if  they  added  to  that  a 
light  which  should  be  spread  abroad  at  night, 
shedding  lustre  upon  all  the  buildings  around 
it,  the  type  would  be  complete,  and  would 
convey  to  the  mind,  without  effort  or  violence, 
its  real  and  proper  signification.  If  the  sub- 
scriptions should  surpass  what  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  on  a proper  scale  of 
magnificence — for  the  whole  of  the  influential 
portion  of  the  public  press,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis  but  in  the  provinces,  were  in  favour 
of  the  contemplated  memorial — if  this  great 
work  were  supported  by  all  the  educated  and 
intelligent  portions  of  the  community,  the 
committee  might  direct  to  further  purposes, 
either  of  charity  or  education,  whatever  sup- 
plies might  be  collected. 

It  was  suggested,  that  to  fix  the  exact  site 
then,  before  the  amount  subscribed  was 
known,  might  trammel  the  committee,  and 
accordingly  the  resolution  was  made  to  read 
thus : — 

“ That  the  proper  site  of  any  work  of  art, 
would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Abbey.” 

A general  committee  was  then  appointed, 
to  promote  the  object,  and  to  decide  the 
character  of  the  memorial.  And  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  a sub-committee, 
to  determine  the  composition  of  any  work  of 
art,  namely,  three  artists,  Mr.  Barry,  R.A., 
Mr.  Etty,  R.A.,  and  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  R.A., 
with  the  proposer  Mr.  Milman,  and  the  dean, 
Dr.  Buckland. 

We  trust  that  the  questions  of  site  and  the 
nature  of  the  monument  will  receive  the  most 


careful  consideration.  We  hope  to  see  a fine 
work  of  art  produced,  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  was  shadowed  out  by  Mr.  Milman, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Morpeth.  And  we  hope, 
notwithstanding  a suggestion  to  the  contrary 
by  Mr.  Milman,  that  none  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed will  be  appropriated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  monument,  so  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  its  purpose  and  of  the  country. 

The  constitution  of  the  sub-committee  bids 
us  hope,  that  in  the  event  of  a competition, 
the  arrangements  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  is  usually  the  case.  It  will  be  our  duty, 
nevertheless,  to  look  on. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  DWELLINGS 
OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  LODGING-HOUSE  IN  ST.  GILES’S. 

We  have  endeavoured  on  many  previous 
occasions,  to  contribute  to  a full  estimate  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  which  oppress  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  want  of  considera- 
tion for  the  required  objects  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  residences.  It  has 
been  our  aim  to  shew,  that  evils  parallel  with 
those  found  to  affect  the  poor,  from  this  er- 
roneous system  in  the  planning  of  their  dwell- 
ings, are  the  occasion  of  constant  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  all,  or  at  least  to  those  who  reside 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  letters  of  corres- 
pondents have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  our  statements.  If  the  improvement  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  be  of  such  immense  import- 
ance, that  no  vested  interest  and  no  question 
of  party  politics  should  be  allowed  to  delay  an 
instant  the  active  operation  of  measures  of 
remedy,  we  are  compelled  to  assign  a position 
even  higher  to  a subject,  still  more  imme- 
diately affecting  the  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  We  believe  we  have  shewn* 
that  the  only  system  adopted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  residences  in  London,  is  the  very 
worst  that  could  be  devised  for  the  comfort  of 
a vast  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  ; that  bouses 
are  continually  being  erected,  adapted  always 
only  for  one  tenancy,  which  will  have  to  ac- 
commodate, perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  tenants; 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  economy  resulting  from  com- 
bination, whether  it  be  merely  with  a common 
structure,  a common  staircase,  or  a common 
establishment,  in  procuring  all  the  comforts 
of  privacy  in  a home,  along  with  every  other 
advantage,  in  which  all  who  at  present  let 
or  take  lodgings,  are  so  painfully  deficient. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why,  instead  of  one 
system  in  house-building  and  provision  for 
residences,  fifty  different  plans  should  not  be 
devised,  both  for  the  arrangement  of  dwellings, 
and  for  the  management  of  such  as  may  have 
to  receive  an  associated  community,  and  so 
that  every  individual  could  readily  provide 
himself  with  the  description  of  tenement, 
adapted  to  his  business  and  his  domestic 
wants. 

But  if  the  subject  be  important  as  concerns 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  its  importance 
becomes  still  more  evident,  as  we  descend  the 
social  scale,  till  we  discover  a state  of  abject 
destitution,  of  misery  and  of  crime,  of  which, 
did  it  meet  the  daylight,  society  would  stand 
appalled,  and  for  which,  if  the  accounts 
descend, future  ages  will  mistrustthe  enlighten- 
ment of  the  19th  century.  Were  we  the  ex- 
pectant contemplator  of  an  Utopia,  in  which 
these  evils  should  not  exist,  we  might  look  for 
no  result  from  our  arguments  ; but  there  are 
many  who  know  well,  what  we  only  wish  to 
have  known  by  all,  that  statements  such  ns 
have  been  made,  have  here  received  no  false 
colouring,  whether  as  facts,  or  as  regards  their 
influence  upon  society.  The  accident  of 
poverty  indeed  involves  in  common  destruction 
alike  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance cannot  to  any  be  so  apparent,  as 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  dwellings.  The  establishment  of 
baths  and  washhouses  in  every  quarter  of 
London,  so  tardily  proceeded  with,  of  play- 
grounds for  children,  and  public  places  of  re- 
creation, of  infant-schools,  libraries,  and  gym- 
nasia, are  but  small  instalments  of  that  atten- 

* Vide  VoL  IV  — “ Matter  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature,” 
and“3u  estions  for  the  improvement  of  residences,”  &c.,  & c. 


tionto  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  which  they  have 
a right  to  demand,  but  which  attention  will 
lack  its  most  important  field  unless  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  chief  means  for  giving  the 
comfort  of  a home,  or  that  temporary  shelter 
which  supplies  its  place.  An  important  duty, 
therefore,  in  the  progress  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, is  that  of  the  architect. 

When,  some  years  back,  the  “ Metropoli- 
tan Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes”  issued  a prospec- 
tus and  plans,  we  were  amongst  those  who 
looked  to  the  speedy  effects  of  its  operations 
with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipations. 
Grievously  have,  hitherto,  those  hopes  been 
deferred.  The  association  has  but  lately  com- 
menced active  operations  in  St.  Pancras,  where 
we  may  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  it  contemplates.  Another  society,  how- 
ever, that  “ for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes,”  has,  under 
some  disadvantages,  manifested  rather  more 
energy;  and  though  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
comment  upon  the  judgment  displayed  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  it  has  our  sincere  wishes  for  the 
success  of  endeavours  in  which  we  are  so  much 
inclined  to  sympathise.  The  projectors  could 
not  have  devoted  themselves  to  a more  impor- 
tant department  of  their  objects,  than  to  that 
of  dwellings,  and  to  none  of  those  so  needing 
improvement,  as  the  class  called  “ lodging- 
houses.” 

Some  of  our  readers  may  scarcely  know 
what  a “ lodging-house,”  par  excellence — if  we 
do  not  invert  the  phrase — is.  Such  persons 
we  would  refer  to  a penny  pamphlet,  entitled 
“ The  Lodging-houses  of  London — extracted 
from  the  * London  City  Mission  Magazine’  of 
August,  1845;  sold  at  the  office,  20  Red-lion- 
square  :”  or  would  suggest  to  them  merely  a 
walk  through  the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  or 
through  such  streets  as  Charles,  King,  and 
Parker-streets,  Drury-lane.  A celebrated 
traveller,  Mr.  Kohl,  has  described  the  state  of 
misery  and  destitution  in  Ireland  as  exceeding 
all  he  had  ever  witnessed  throughout  his  ex- 
tensive travels  ; but  had  he  been  conducted 
through  some  of  the  houses  in  the  localities  of 
which  we  speak,  he  would  have  found,  under 
the  gloss  of  civilization,  and  within  sight  of 
the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  or  of  the  legisla- 
ture, filth,  destitution,  and  vice,  below  which 
the  most  abject  spot  in  any  corner  of  Europe 
could  not  descend.  — But  these  are  matters 
with  which  many  are  now  quite  as  familiar  as 
ourselves,  and  all,  therefore,  that  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  urge  the  active  removal  of  such  evils, 
by  the  erection  of  suitable  places,  with  pur- 
poses similar  to  that  now  erecting  in  George- 
street,  St.  Giles’s,  by  the  society  in  question. 
The  object  of  this  building  briefly  is,  to  pro- 
vide a portion  of  the  numerous  class  who  are 
without  any  settled  abode,  for  the  ordinary 
rate  of  3d.  or  4d.  a night,  with  a bed,  and 
other  comfortable  and  decent  accommodation, 
and  with  the  means  of  cooking  and  washing; 
and  when  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  places 
to  which  the  poor  now  resort,  are  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  and  loathsome  to  all 
whose  feelings  misery  or  vice  has  not  blunted, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  society’s  endeavour,  and  a wish 
that  every  detail  of  this  model  establishment 
should  he  capable  of  beiDg  imitated. 

The  building,  which  we  have  examined  in 
many  stages  of  its  progress,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  occupies  a site  adjoining  the 
French  Protestant  Church  in  Bloomsbury- 
street.  The  front,  however,  is  in  George- 
street,  and  the  building  has  five  stories  and  a 
basement.  It  is  of  plain  brick  and  cement, 
with  a cornice  at  the  top,  and  a cornice 
and  trusses  to  the  doorway.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  washing  and  kitchen 
departments,  one  at  each  pnd  of  the  building,  in 
which  the  staircase  occupies  the  centre.  On 
the  ground- floor,  the  common  room  occupies 
the  southern  half,  and  north  of  the  entrance 
are  the  office,  the  residence  of  the  steward,  or 
keeper,  and  we  believe  there  are  also  to  be 
baths.  The  two  rooms  on  each  floor  above 
■will  be  used  as  dormitories,  and  there  will  be 
other  conveniences.  The  ground  occupied  is 
thus  a parallelogram,  of  which  the  staircase 
and  entrance  are  in  the  centre,  and  in  which 
there  is  an  area  at  the  back  for  light.  Some 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan,  from  the  necessity  of  having  a good  stair- 
case ; the  referees  also  required  an  enlarge- 
| ment  of  the  area  subsequent  to  tbe  first  prepar- 
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ation  of  the  plans,  and  perhaps  the  entrance  has 
in  some  measure  suffered.  On  entering  the 
door,  the  guest  turns  to  the  left,  along  a narrow 
passage  of  a few  feet  in  length,  and  again 
turns  to  the  right,  and  passes  a window  where 
he  deposits  the  price  of  his  lodging.  He  again 
turns  to  the  right,  and  may  either  ascend  or 
descend  the  staircase,  or  pass  on  to  the  common 
room.  We  believe  some  arrangement  is  con- 
templated by  which  guests  can  be  supplied  with 
refreshments  at  moderate  prices,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, they  will  be  allowed  to  provide  and  cook 
their  own  victuals,  as  usual  at  places  of  this 
description.  There  will  be  every  convenience 
for  washing,  for  which,  and  all  other  purposes, 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  floor 
of  the  story  above  the  basement  is  supported 
by  brick  arches  and  iron  girders,  and  the 
floors  to  the  dormitories  are  of  wood,  supported 
by  strong  iron  girders.  We  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  south  dormitory  are  about  34 
feet  by  23  feet,  and  of  that  north  of  the  staircase 
26  feet  6 inches  by  23  feet.  The  staircase  is 
of  stone.  One  of  the  inclosing  walls,  that  next 
the  entrance  doorway,  is  only  inches  thick, 
and  that  was  all  that  the  space  at  disposal, 
would  allow  of,  although  the  steps  had  to  be 
tailed  into  it,  and  the  wall  carried  above  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  Security  and  convenience 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  carefully  consi- 
dered, and  as  the  steps  have  a bearing  below, 
all  that  has  been  thought  requisite  has  been  the 
building  the  wall  in  cement;  a 9-inch  wall  to 
the  stairs  above  being  supported  by  a T shaped 
girder,  of  which  the  central  flange  dips  like 
railway  rails.  Its  ends  are  well  supported, 
partly  by  an  iron  column  built  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  44-inch  wall.  The  dormitories  are 
fitted  up  in  compartments  of  about  8 feet  9 
inches  by  4 feet  3 inches  to  4 feet  9 inches, 
by  boarded  partitions,  6 feet  6 inches  in  height, 
with  doors  to  each,  each  of  which  compart- 
ments will  contain  a bed.  There  is  a central 
passage,  4 feet  9 inches  wide,  along  the  room. 
As  the  building  is  lighted  on  one  side  only, 
halt  of  these  compartments  have  no  windows 
opening  into  them,  but  will  not  be  very  defi- 
cient in  light,  the  room  being  well  lighted,  and 
not  inconvenientiy  low.  The  windows  are  di- 
vided into  two  lights  by  a wood  mullion,  and 
each  of  these  has  its  lower  half  hung  as  a sash, 
two  panes  at  the  top  being  provided  with  the 
means  of  ventilation.  Twelve  compartments 
have  been  fitted  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 
north  end.  Those  southward  would,  we  sup- 
pose, accommodate  a larger  number.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  all  plastered.  The  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  are  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  tie- 
beam.  The  floors  of  the  passages  are  of  slate, 
2 inches  thick.  Amongst  the  conveniences  not 
yet  described,  are  the  lavatories  and  water- 
closets.  The  former  are  contrived  thus: — oval 
basins  are  hollowed  out  in  solid  blocks  of  slate, 
which  are  supported  at  a height  of  3 feet  from 
the  ground,  on  the  edgeof  aslabof  slate, leaving 
a space  which  serves  for  the  admission  of  warm 
air  to  the  dormitories.  The  basins  are  fur- 
nished with  a plug,  and  supply  of  water  is  ob- 
tained from  two  slate  cisterns  on  each  floor 
above,  and  there  is  a large  cistern  of  the  same 
description  in  the  roof.  The  plumber’s  work 
must  have  formed  a considerable  item  in  the 
expense  of  the  building.  There  are  six  basins 
to  each  floor,  but  we  regret  to  see  that  there 
will  be  only  one  water-closet,  which,  to  accom- 
modate not  less  than  five-and-twenty  persons, 
must  be  quite  inadequate.  'There  is,  however, 
an  evident  difficulty  in  devising  further  ac- 
commodation of  this  nature,  the  space  corres- 
ponding with  the  entrance  passage  being  the 
only  one  that,  with  this  arrangement  of  the 
plan,  could  be  made  available.  A top  light  to 
the  staircase  would  also  have  been  desirable, 
as  well  for  additional  light,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  required  when  the  small  area  becomes  in- 
closed by  buildings,  as  affording  the  means 
of  assisting  the  ventilation,  a matter  of  such 
extreme  difficulty.  The  latter  point  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  carefully  considered. 
There  are  not  only  the  arrangements  in  the 
windows  before  described,  to  which  should  be 
added  similar  provision  in  those  which  open 
into  the  area,  but  at  each  end  of  the  building 
there  is  a shaft,  communicating  with  each  floor 
by  openings  immediately  under  the  ceiling. 
Within  this  shaft  burns  the  light  for  each 
room,  seen  through  an  opening.  Warm  air 
will  be  admitted  from  the  space  below  the 
basins,  before  described,  near  the  doorway,  at 
the  floor  of  the  room.  The  arrangements  for 


heating  are  not  yet  completed.  Mr.  Hicks,  of 
Lambeth,  is  the  contractor,  and  the  work 
generally  seems  to  have  been  very  well  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  H.  Roberts  is  the  architect. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  open- 
ing of  a building  of  this  nature,  and  the  so- 
ciety cannot  do  better  than  continue  their  use- 
ful labours,  in  connection  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  want.  However  we  may  at  times  feel 
it  necessary  to  remark  upon  particular  details, 
we  have  sufficient  in  common  with  them,  to  de- 
sire anxiously  their  success.  The  society  has 
lately  put  in  repair  and  opened,  on  improved 
principles,  one  of  the  lodging-houses  in 
Charles-streef,  Drury-lane;  and  we  trust  that, 
from  such  improvements,  they  will  not  only 
derive  satisfaction,  but  the  means  of  conti- 
nuing their  labours.  The  immense  profits 
made  by  some  of  the  owners  of  the  most 
wretched  lodging-houses,  seem  not  to  have  in- 
duced any  persons  to  build  premises  upon  a 
better  system.  Landlords  and  speculators  are 
certainly  not  interested  in  keeping  matters  as 
they  are  at  present. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Poynter,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Griffith  was  elected  a Fellow.  On  the  well- 
known  engraved  section  of  St.  Paul’s  being 
presented,  Mr.  Donaldson  remarked  that  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cathedral 
bad  not  been  decorated  in  accordance  with 
Wren’s  intention,  and  the  chairman  expressed 
a hope  that  a long  time  would  not  elapse  be- 
fore it  was  attempted. 

A very  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Layard,  addressed  to  Mr.  Mair  from  Nimroud, 
was  read  : relating  to  further  excavations 
recently  made.  We  shall  lay  it  before  our 
readers  hereafter.  In  illustration  of  it,  drawings 
of  some  of  the  bas-reliefs,  already  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Layard,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  were  exhibited,  and  led  to 
some  intereslng  conversation. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  the  material 
in  which  these  extraordinary  sculptures  are 
worked  is  not  marble  but  gypsum , and  is  so 
soft,  that  the  nail  will  scratch  it.  He  thought 
this  an  important  fact.  As  this  material  could 
be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  was  ex- 
tremely easy  to  work,  it  was  important  to 
know  of  its  power  of  retaining  forms  given  to 
it  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  identical  with 
the  alabaster  of  workmen,  not  oriental  ala- 
baster, and  may  be  had  in  slabs  of  large  size 
in  Italy.  Marble  exposed  to  alterations  of 
temperature  would  not  last  so  long.  In  West- 
minster Abbey,  many  of  the  marble  tombs  are 
destroyed  by  the  precipitation  on  them  of 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  clay  forming  parts  of  the  marble, 
and  leads  to  decomposition  : he  would  espe- 
cially mention  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  hoped 
to  cure  it  before  long  by  properly  warming  the 
abbey.  Purbeck  marble  ought  not  to  be  used 
unless  an  equable  temperature  can  be  obtained. 
U nless  where  preserved  by  grease  from  the  hands 
or  otherwise,  the  purbeck  marble  in  the  Abbey 
was  decomposed.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know 
how  best  to  clean  marble  monuments.  Work- 
men sometimes  put  acid  into  the  water,  and 
this  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  surface. 
If  we  knew  how  to  clean  marble  monuments, 
especially  those  exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  ceme- 
teries, it  would  be  very  useful.  He  would  not 
conclude  without  stating  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Layard’s  were  the  most  marvellous  discoveries 
that  had  been  made  for  many  years. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  said,  the  alkaline  consti- 
tuent of  soap  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
used  ; the  fat  that  soap  contained  stained  the 
marble.  He  thought  the  decomposition  spoken 
of  depended  more  on  temperature  than  mois- 
ture. 


M.  Dusillon,  a French  architect,  visiting 
London  on  professional  business,  was  then 
introduced  to  the  meeting;*  and  a series  of 
thirty-four  sketches  by  Dr.  Broraet,  illustrative 
especially  of  French  castellated  architecture, 
were  laid  on  the  table. 


* We  hear,  and  we  confess,  with  some  surprise,  that  M.  Dusillon 
has  been  brought  over  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  to  build  his  new  house 
at  the  comer  of  Down-street,  in  Piccadilly.  Mr,  Douoldson  is  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  carrying  it  out. 


Mr.  R.  Dennis  Chantrell  read  a paper  “ On 
the  geometric  system  applied  by  the  medieval 
architects  to  the  proportions  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical structures,”  which  was  profusely  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  and  excited  much  interest. 
We  shall  give  it  in  full  next  week. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  Mr.  ChantrelFs 
paper,  Mr.  Godwin  said  he  had  been  requested 
to  bring  before  them  a copy  of  a work  on  the 
same  subject  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  had  been 
elected  that  evening.  Mr.  Griffith  had  been 
engaged  many  years  in  the  investigation,  and 
having  heard  of  Mr.  Chantrell’s  intention,  was 
of  course  anxious  that  his  work  should  appear 
on  the  table  of  the  Institute  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Chantrell  laid  before  them  the  result  of 
his  inquiries.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter,  which  he  would  read  : — 

“ I beg  to  forward  a proof  of  the  first  part  of 
a work,  in  which  I am  in  hope  of  finally- 
settling  the  question,  ‘As  to  the  principles 
which  guided  the  architects  in  constructing  the 
minsters, cathedrals,  and  churchesof  England,’ 
and  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  submitting  the 
same  to  the  meeting  of  the*  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening. 

In  a former  work,  entitled,  ‘ The  Natural 
System  of  Architecture,’  I maintained,  ‘ In 
treating  of  forms  keeping  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion in  view,  as  in  architecture,  all  fio-ures 
used  must  be  regular,  with  equal  sides  and 
angles,’  and  alluded  to  the  triangle,  square, 
and  pentagon,  as  three  primary  figures.  In 
plates  9 and  10  were  given  nineteen  examples 
of  the  application  of  regular  figures  in  pro- 
ducing certain  details  in  pointed  architecture, 
viz.,  trefoils,  tetrafoils,  pentafoils,  crosses, 
foliated  crests,  rose- windows,  arches,  &c.  Re- 
gular figures,  with  the  early  architects,  were 
of  great  importance  : in  pointed  architecture 
they  were  the  creative  principle  in  plan,  section, 
elevation,  and  details,  however  small.  Figures 
of  this  kind  were  not  valued  for  their  symme- 
trical qualities  alone;  their  power  in  aiding 
construction  ,by  equally  distributing  all  the  points 
of  support , was  well  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

1 have  not  given  one  method  for  arranging 
the  plans  of  churches,  and  another  for  their 
sections.  If  the  same  primary  figure,  and  of 
the  same  size  or  scale,  by  which  the  plan  was 
designed,  be  transferred  to  another  sheet  of 
paper,  it  will,  in  like  mariner,  find  the  height 
of  the  nave,  columns,  and  roof;  the  aisles,  their 
roofs,  buttresses,  &c. ; and  the  centres  for 
striking  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  &c. 

I beg  to  direct  your  attention,  and  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  to  plate  3,  which  is 
the  most  perfectly  developed  plan  upon  geome- 
trical principles  that  has  ever  been  issued. 

The  examples  which  I have  given  have  not 
been  selected  because  they  suit,  in  preference 
to  many  others ; having  them  at  hand  from 
actual  measurement  has  been  my  principal 
reason.  The  system  T have  laid  down  applies 
to  all  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches  con- 
structed by  the  early  architect. 

If  the  Chairman  will  detain  the  members  of 
the  Institute  but  five  minutes,  and  take  a pair 
of  compasses  in  his  hand,  and  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  directions,  the  plan  of 
every  cathedral  and  church  will  be  explained  : 

Take  Britton  and  Pugin’s  ‘ Public  Build- 
ings of  London,’  Vol.  II.  p.  186,  in  which 
is  a plan  from  measurement  by  Mr.  Pugin,  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ; let  the  centre  of  the 
tower  be  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
its  base  will  be  upon  a line  taken  through  the 
third  axis  of  buttresses  and  columns  from,  or 
westward  of  the  tower  (including  the  walls); 
and  the  apex  of  the  next  triangle,  on  the 
seventh  axis  from  the  tower,  and  the  base  of 
the  triangle  will  be  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  Now,  take  any  plans  from  measure- 
ment, the  plans  for  instance,  in  Britton’s 
Cathedrals,  or  Winkle’s  Cathedrals,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Garland ; and  Salisbury,  Winchester, 
Rochester,  and  Ely,  cathedrals,  and  York- 
miuster,  Bath  Abbey,  and  Redcliffe  Church, 
will  all  be  found  to  have  been  proportioned 
exactly  upon  the  6ame  principles.  The  tran- 
septs, chancels,  and  lady-chapels,  will  be  found 
to  comply  equally  as  well. 

With  respect  to  crypts,  take  the  fifth  volume 
of  Britton’s  “Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,” 
and  refer  to  the  plan  of  crypts.  Fig.  2,  is  that  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Oxford  ; let  the  east  and 
the  west  ends  (within  the  walls)  each  be  the 
base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex  of 
each  will  meet  in  the  centre  ; do  the  like  upon 
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fig.  3,  in  the  same  plate,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence (being  of  a different  date),  let  the  base 
of  your  triangles  include  the  walls. 

The  habit  practised  by  some  architects  of 
taking  a base  line  of  a triangle,  and  dividing  it 
into  parts,  is  very  objectionable.  I must  differ 
with  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr.  Billings,  and 
other  gentlemen,  on  this  point.  If  we  are  to 
divide  in  Vitruvius’s  style  every  thing  into 
parts,  of  what  use  are  regular  figures,  or  geo- 
metry at  all  ? It  was  very  well  for  the 
Romans,  who,  not  caring  for  mathematical 
studies,  chose  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  ! 
following  the  geometrical  excellence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  therefore  divided  the  height  and 
width  of  not  merely  the  building,  but  all  its 
parts  into  modules, minutes, seconds,  &c.,  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  copying  ; but  as  to  any  origin- 
ality arising  out  of  such  a process,  it  is  not 
very  probable.  On  the  contrary,  with  regular 
figures  bounded  by  the  circle,  their  graceful 
combinations,  their  power  of  distributing  and 
equalizing  all  the  supports  and  bearings  of  i 
buildings,  are  not  exhausted  : the  same  figures 
which  created  the  trefoil,  tetrafoil,  and  penta- 
foil,  will  generate  a hundred  new  ornaments, 
and  tastefully  arrange  many  a new  specimen  of 
the  botanical  world.  Of  the  use  of  geometry 
in  floral  decorations,  I have  before  spoken  ; 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  observe,  that  no  sooner 
is  the  orderly  hand  of  nature  disturbed,  or  its 
dictates  disobeyed,  than  confusion  is  the  conse- 
quence. In  my  opinion,  architecture  has  not 
reached  its  sumnium  infinitum.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, now  the  rage  and  the  fashion,  will,  in 
the  course  of  a very  few  years,  present  a dif- 
ferent aspect:  the  far-famed  cathedrab  and 
churches  of  England,  now  looked  up  to  with 
wonder,  and  restored  with  precision,  will  be 
gazed  upon  as  specimens  of  a not  very  en- 
lightened age  ; the  ugly  gargdyle,  the  repre- 
sentation of  monkish  contentions,  and  other 
vagaries,  will  have  passed  away;  and  a style, 
based  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  will 
rear  its  head  decked  with  nature’s  gift,  in  a 
more  christian-like  manner,  and  with  more 
science  and  art.” 

A letter  on  the  same  subject*from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cole  was  then  read,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following. 

“ The  fine  granite  perpendicular  tower  of  ; 
Probus,  in  Cornwall,  is  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements,  exactly  four  squares  of  one 
side  of  the  tower  on  plan  ; and  each  square, 
and  each  half-square,  is  particularly  marked 
by  complete  or  interrupted  string  courses ; 
and  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  is  also  exactly 
four  squares  of  the  average  breadth  of  the  ele- 
vation, including  the  buttresses  ; and  the  dis- 
position of  all  the  minor  points  is  settled  in 
like  manner,  but  so  clearly,  that  with  the  plea- 
sure of  variety,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  for- 
mality; and  what  enhances  the  effect  is  this, 
that  the  stories  in  clear  of  the  buttresses,  and 
of  the  different  panelled  bands,  are  each  in 
height  exactly  a square  and  a half,  the  well 
known  form  of  beauty. 

In  another  fine  perpendicular  tower,  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire,  I find,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
its  required  elevation  as  a landmark,  the 
diagonal  of  the  square,  instead  of  the  side,  was 
used,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  first  square 
reaches  to  the  first  buttress  weathering  and  the 
springing  of  the  great  window  — the  next  to  a 
marked  1 oad  of  panelling — the  next  to  the 
top  of  the  lust  battlement,  and  the  next  to  the 
top  of  the  tower.  Beyond  which  is  exactly 
another  square  to  the  top  of  the  lantern. 

Both  these  towers  afford  illustration  of  the 
best  projection  for  the  buttresses — a point  most 
uncertain  in  designing,  and  most  important  in 
effect.  The  rule  is  easy  enough — ‘ Given  the 
square  of  the  tower  or  plan,  take  the  diagonal 
for  the  greatest  spread  of  the  buttresses  ’ — (I 
need  hardly  observe  how  gracefully  this  works 
with  the  other  particulars  in  the  angle  view). 
But  good  rules  will  not  always  make  good 
designs.  Tho  real  architect  will,  by  prudent 
or  piquant  exceptions  in  parts,  give  character 
and  expression  to  his  work.  In  the  case  of 
Boston,  on  account  of  its  unusual  height,  the 
average  spread  of  the  buttresses,  instead  of  the 
greatest,  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  tower. 
But  at  Probus,  where  there  is  neither  lantern 
nor  spire,  yet,  as  a tower  most  superb  in  its 
effect,  the  coincidence  of  dimensions  between 
the  diagonal  of  the  plan,  and  the  width  across 
the  buttresses  at  their  base,  is  remarkable.  The 
diagonal  as  calculated,  is  34  feet  4-§  inches  : 


by  measurement  across  the  point  (made  years 
before),  is  34  feet  4J  inches.” 

Mr.  I’Anson  said  the  inquiry  was  a very 
interesting  one,  and  seemed  to  take  us  back  to 
the  old  mysteries  of  our  art,  but  he  for  one 
was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  soundness,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  it  further  elucidated. 

Mr.  Donaldson  thought  it  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  he  would  gladly  see  an  evening 
set  apart  for  its  discussion,  when  those  gentle- 
men who  had  studied  it  might  attend,  and  set 
forth  their  views  at  length. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  first 
premium,  offered  to  the  students  for  the  best 
notes  and  illustrations  of  papers  read,  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Boutcher  ; and  a second  pre- 
mium for  the  same  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl  ; also 
that  the  premium  for  sketches  of  designs  made 
at  the  Institute,  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Boutcher. 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  a deputa- 
tion of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Mayhew,  Mr.  George 
Pownall,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  honorary 
secretary,  waited  on  Lord  Morpeth,  relative 
to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  Amendment 
Bill.  Mr.  Mayhew  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  particulars  of  the  interview,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  words. 

We  were  introduced  by  W.  A.  Makinnon, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Lymington,  who  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  by  his  re- 
quest I had  the  honour  of  explaining  to  his 
lordship, — That  the  District  Surveyors’  Asso- 
ciation had  given  much  consideration  to  the 
bill,  and  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  it 
were  to  become  law,  it  would  give  much  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  public,  unnecessarily  inter- 
fere with  private  rights,  and  call  upon  the 
district  surveyors  to  exercise  an  authority  as 
to  the  internal  construction  of  buildings, 
which  they  ought  not  to  possess,  and  would 
not  only  be  highly  objectionable  and  vexatious 
to  the  public,  but  place  upon  them  a respon- 
sibility which  they  ought  not  to  bear. 

That  the  Sections  2,  3,  and  12,  would  give 
unlimited  power  to  the  official  referees,  to  alter 
the  law  as  they  might  deem  fit;  section  2,  as 
regards  trivial  matters;  section  3,  as  regards 
special  cases.  The  District  Surveyors  would 
be  “ directed  ” by  them,  and  “ in  obedience  to 
such  directions,”  they  would  have  to  perform 
their  duties.  Section  12,  would  make  their 
awards  absolute  and  without  appeal,  and  Sec- 
tion 13,  would  oblige  the  magistrates  to  enforce 
them. 

That  Sections  15  and  16,  with  regard  to 
party  walls,  although  good  in  principle,  were 
defective  and  ambiguous. 

That  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  bill  to 
the  schedules  of  the  present  Act,  by  making 
two  sets  of  rules  at  variance  with  each  other, 
applicable  to  buildings  generally,  would  create 
endless  confusion  and  continual  cases  of  re- 
ference. 

That  the  regulation  as  to  internal  walls  would 
not  be  generally  understood,  and  be  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  internal  construc- 
tion. 

That  doing  away  with  wood  plates  and 
bond,  in  walls  one  brick  thick,  was  bad  in 
practice. 

That  the  proposed  regulation  as  to  windows 
not  being  allowed  in  opposite  walls  of  build- 
ings in  different  occupations,  unless  a distance 
of  sixteen  feet  intervened,  would  be  an  unjust 
interference  with  private  rights ; and  also, 
that  requiring  open  areas  at  the  back  of  houses, 
to  be  continued  down  to  the  lowest  floor,  was 
not  only  depriving  the  tradesman  of  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  property,  namely,  the 
room  on  the  ground  story,  for  his  business,  but 
creating  a receptacle  for  neglected  filth,  which 
would  otherwise  be  constantly  cleared  away. 

For  these,  and  several  other  reasons,  to 
which  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Philips,  who  was 
present,  most  kindly  gave  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, the  deputation  suggested  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  the  bill,  and  of  preparing  a new 
bill  forthwith,  based  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  preventing  any  nuisance  which  may 
affect  the  public,  arising  either  from  noxious 
or  dangerous  trades,  ruinous  buildings  next  to 
the  public  ways,  and  any  encroachment  thereon  ; 
also  for  preventing  fire  from  communicating 
from  one  building  to  another,  making  a perfect 


regulation  as  to  party-walls,  and  carefully 
avoiding  any  interference  with  private  rights. 
But  should  his  lordship  still  consider  it  his 
duty  to  persevere  with  the  bill,  the  deputation 
begged  to  call  his  lordship’s  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  various  alterations  which  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyors’  Association  suggested,  and 
then  submitted  to  him.  His  lordship  requested 
that  the  papers  might  be  left  with  him,  and  the 
deputation,  after  thanking  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Philips  for  their  most  polite  and  kind  re- 
ception, withdrew. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  GATE. 

FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

On  the  14th  inst.  the  Council  of  the  Free- 
masons of  the  Church  gave  a conversazione, 
to  which  admission  was  obtained  by  a pay- 
ment, to  be  applied  towards  the  restoration  of 
St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell.  The  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart,  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Wykeham  Archer  addressed  the  meet- 
ing at  some  lengthen  a discourse  relative  to  the 
object  of  the  assembly.  He  likewise  explained 
the  general  objects  and  pretensions  of  the 
Architectural  College  of  Freemasons  of  the 
Church,  describing  the  title  adopted  by  the 
society  as  one  not  intended  to  express  any  con- 
formity with  the  general  body  of  freemasons, 
but  raiher  as  indicative  of  the  professed  views 
of  the  college,  viz.,  the  recovery,  maintenance, 
and  furtherance  of  the  free  principles  and 
practice  of  architecture.  Such  having  been  in 
their  opinion,  the  principles  of  the  early  fra- 
ternities so  designated,  and  who  by  their 
labours  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
according  to  the  resolutions  of  a council  held 
for  the  purpose  in  the  13th  century,  introduced 
a general  and  uniform  change  and  improve- 
ment into  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture from  which  resulted  the  early  pointed 
style,  a style  perfect  and  beautiful  in  a scientific 
and  artistic  view,  and  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  its  application  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  was  likewise  stated,  that  in  addition 
to  the  above  views,  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church  made  it  an  object  of  their  exertions  to 
preserve  and,  if  necessary,  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  such  architectural  remains  of  antiquity 
as  might  be  threatened  with  demolition  unne- 
cessarily, or  should  be  endangered  by  decay, 
or,  througEneglect  or  local  circumstances,  have 
become  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Hence 
their  efforts  towards  the  restoration  of  the  gate 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  in  Clerkenwell, 
which  was  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  Street  Improvement  Act,  either 
to  be  demolished  entirely,  or  as  an  alternative 
to  be  covered  over  with  eompo. 

The  recovery,  progress,  and  present  hope- 
ful aspect  of  the  gate  were  described,  and  a 
strong  appeal  made  to  the  public  and  the  press, 
for  an  extension  of  the  means  and  of  the 
powerful  advocacy  which  have  been  of  valu- 
able service  in  forwarding  the  work  thu9  far. 
The  lecturer  then  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  a national  conservation  of  tradition,  in 
connection  with  its  history,  and  in  reference 
to  its  progress,  and  referred  to  visible  objects 
as  a mnemonic  standard  of  great  consequence 
even  in  a moral  point  of  view. 

Some  observations  followed,  touching  the 
destruction  of  ancient  edifices,  in  many  cases 
without  the  plea  of  necessity,  especially  in 
London. 

The  remains  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
together  with  some  other  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  existing  in  Clerkenwell,  were  de- 
scribed. After  which,  a detail  of  the  events 
and  characters,  whose  fame  imparts  by  asso- 
ciation an  increased  interest  to  St.  John's 
Gate,  introduced  the  following  summary,  viz., 
Jerusalem, — the  high  and  sacred  events  of 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre  ; state  of  Pa- 
lestine under  the  caliphs,  and  the  early  prac- 
tice of  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  by 
the  western  Christians  ; permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
the  almoner.  The  events  which  succeeded  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  viz.,  the  rabble  Crusades, 
the  regular  combination  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  and  the  results  of  the  holv  war. 
The  erection  of  a military  order  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  Hospitallers.  Their  chivalrous 
achievements  and  various  fortunes.  Follow- 
ing the  history  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  the 
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lecturer  instanced  some  of  their  different 
localities,  and  described  the  destruction  of 
their  house  in  Clerkenvvell  by  the  rebels  of 
Kent  and  Essex. 

A notice  of  the  house  re-established  by 
Prior  Dovvcra,  and  of  its  final  suppression 
and  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
closed  the  warlike  and  religious  history  of  the 
house  of  St.  John,  in  Clerkenwell.  And, 
finally,  the  lecturer  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
gate,  a relic  of  that  house,  an  additional  plea, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and  the  scene 
of  the  early  literary  career  of  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson. 

According  to  the  committee,  the  following 
restorations  have  already  been  effected,  viz. — 
“ the  interior  has  been  renovated,  the  turrets 
partly  rebuilt,  the  old  stone  casing  has  been 
tapped  and  tested,  and  new  stones  inserted 
where  wanted,  the  roof  lowered  several  feet, 
&c.,  these  have  been  done  by  the  owners  ; the 
public  have  cased  with  stone  the  turrets,  re- 
stored with  solid  stone  the  whole  of  the  ern- 
battlements  on  the  north  front,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  south  front,  as  formerly,  and 
substituted  new  solid  stonewindow-heads,  jambs 
and  sills  to  the  turret  windows  in  the  north 
front,  in  place  of  those  decayed,  &c.” 

We  should  mention,  that  the  tables  were 
filled  with  objects  of  art,  exhibited  by  Lord 
Cadogan,  Lord  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, and  others;  and  that  the  evening  was 
equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  for  commencing  a move- 
ment as  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of  light- 
ing the  street  lamps  by  gas. 

A great  improvement  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  of  Conduit-street,  Hunover-square, 
in  the  sanitary  and  economical  combustion  of 
gas,  a deputation  of  the  parochial  authorities 
of  St.  James’s  were  led,  a short  time  since,  to 
inquire  into  it;  and  beingsatisfied  with  theexpe- 
riinents  they  witnessed,  they  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  directors  of  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company,  on  the  subject  of  its  introduction 
intothe  parish  lamps,  whereby  the  parish  would, 
as  the  deputation  believed,  receive  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  under  the  existing  contract 
with  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  a great 
increase  of  light,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  amount  of  light  for  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  price.  The  directors  agreed  to  have  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
experiments,  and  further,  obtained  expressly 
two  of  the  best  experimental  meters,  and  a 
new  photometer  from  Liverpool,  that  all  might 
be  accurate. 

On  the  27th  ultimo,  a meeting  took  place, 
at  which  many  of  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  Company  were  present,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  the  Commissioners  for  Paving  and 
Lighting  St.  James’s  parish,  and  the  inventor 
attended. 

The  two  meters  were  then  adjusted  to  work 
accurately  together  ; the  photometer  arranged 
by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  JJpward,  officers  of  the 
Gas  Company,  the  two  manipulators  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  standard  parliamentary  candle 
was  made  to  burn  well.  A bats-wing  burner 
was  made  to  consume  5 cubic  feet  per  hour, 
the  same  quantity  of  gas  was  passed  through 
Mr.  Leslie’s,  and  the  result,  the  mean  of  two 
experiments,  gave  within  a fraction  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  light  in  favour  of  the  new 
arrangement.  The  engineer  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
put  out  the  candle,  to  re-adjust  the  photometer, 
place  the  bats-wing  burner  on  a third  meter  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  (which  meter  was 
not  one  of  the  two  ordered  for  the  occasion, 
and  had  not  been  tested  in  the  presence  of  the 
company  assembled).  The  result  of  this  new 
arrangement  was,  that  4 feet  of  gas  through 
the  new  burner  gave  as  much  light  as  5 feet 
through  the  bats-wing. 

It  appears,  that  subsequently  to  this  meeting 
the  Chartered  Gas  Directors  have  required  from 
St.  James’s  parish  ten  shillings  additional  charge. 
for  each  of  twenty  lights  proposed  to  be  put  up 
in  the  parish  as  a further  experiment,  and  that 
the  parish  shall  pay  for  the  new  burners.  On 
what  ground  the  additional  charge  is  made 
after  these  experiments,  conducted  by  the  Gas 
Company’s  officers  at  their  own  works,  through 


their  own  arrangements,  is  not  very  clear. 
The  results  involve,  if  "not  controverted,  an 
enormous  saving  of  gas  per  annum  upon  the 
whole  lighting  of  the  parish,  which  certainly 
should  not  be  pocketted  by  the  Gas  Cmppany. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods 
have  ordered  the  Queen’s  Walk,  in  the  Green- 
park,  to  be  forthwith  lighted  by  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company  with  the  new  burners,  so  that 
the  public  will  very  shortly  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  this  invention. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  contracts  for  the  Lincoln  Corn  Ex- 
change have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and 

Parry,  of  Seaford. In  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

Bury,  the  carved  panelling  round  the  commu- 
nion-table, and  the  Decalogue,  &c.,  in  illumi- 
nated characters,  have  been  completed.  Rails 
ure  also  to  be  put  up,  and  there  is  some  idea 
of  removing  the  door  which  opened  in  the 
ancient  vestry.  The  little  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  Queen  of  Fi  ance  (Mary  Tudor)  has 
been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  panels.  “If 
this  sorry  memento  of  her  royal  ancestor,” 
says  our  authority,  “ could  be  brought  under 
the  eye  of  our  gracious  Queen,  nr  that  of  the 
present  representative  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  whom  the  royal  blood  was 
allied  by  this  personage,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a more  worthy  memorial  would  be  placed 

in  one  of  the  windows.” Spratton  Church, 

Northamptonshire,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  restoration  i9  about 
1,800/.,  of  which  1,350/.  have  been  raised  by 
voluntary  conti  ibutions,and  250/.  are  guaranteed 
by  a rate. The  earthly  tenements  inha- 

bited by  our  great  poets  of  old  appear  to  be 
on  the  move,  one  after  the  other.  Milton’s 
house  and  property,  near  Horton,  Bucks,  was 
‘ going,  going,’  the  other  day,  but  no  one  having 
offered  more  than  2,7000/.  for  it,  it  has  not 
yet  ‘ gone.’ — - — The  church  of  St.  Siephen, 
Astley,  Leigh,  wa9  re-opened  on  Sunday  week  ; 
its  enlargement,  with  the  addition  of  an  organ, 

having  been  effected. A new  school-house 

for  250  children  is  about  to  be  erected,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  late  Educa- 
tion Act,  near  the  Cwmbach  colleries,  Aber- 
dare,  on  land  given  by  Mr.  Bruce  Pryce.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey  also  intends 
building  a school  at  Aberaman  ; and  that  the 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  has  given  land 
for  the  same  desirable  object  at  Heol-y-velin. 
A new  British  school,  for  400  children  of  dis- 
senters, is  to  be  opened  this  month  at  Ponty- 

pool ; cost  about  600/. On  Monday  week  a 

testimonial  wa9  presented  to  Mrs.  Catharine 
Wilkinson,  the  originator  of  public  wash- 
houses, and  at  present  matron  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Baths  and  Washhouses,  in  Upper  F rede- 

rick-street,  Liverpool. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  proposed  new  church  atManthorpe, 
near  Grantham,  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult. ; archi- 
tect, Mr.  G.  Place,  of  Nottingham.  It  will 
consist  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  an  inter- 
mediate tower,  a south  porch,  and  a small 
sacristy,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
chancel.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  period  of  church  architecture.  The 
cost  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Richard  Cust,  rector  of  Belton,  and  rural  dean. 
The  site  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Brovvnlow, 
who  has  also,  with  his  accustomed  munifi- 
cence, undertaken  to  build  a parsonage  after  a 
plan  by  the  same  architect,  and  to  supply  an  en- 
dowment. Theworkmen  were  entertained  in  the 

evening  at  Belton. It  is  proposed  to  build 

a new  church  in  the  parish  of  Radipole,  Wey- 
mouth, to  contain  one  thousand  persons  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  designs  of  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Bury  have  been  chosen,  and  builders  are  now 
estimating  the  works.  The  plan  intended  to 
be  adopted  is  cruciform,  with  a tower  and  spire 
(together!50feethigh),  at  the  north- westangle; 

the  styleisthedecorated. OnTuesday  week, 

the  western  portion  of  the  new  pier  at  the  ferry- 
boat dock,  at  Hull,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.  The  cost  of  this  pier, 
when  completed,  is  estimated  at  about  10,000/., 
but  we  understand,  says  the  Hull  Packet , that 
add'nional  improvements  have  lately  been  sug- 
gested, which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  make 

the  expense  somewhat  more. The  number 

of  persons  employed  on  the  Irish  relief  works 
during  the  week  ending  22nd  ult.  was  175,570, 
and  the  cost  63,949/.  In  the  week  ending  29lh 


ult.  the  number  was  145,690,  and  the  cost 
45,811/.  In  the  week  ending  5lh  instant  the 
number  was  118,637,  and  the  cost  49,370/. 
A circular  has  been  issued  to  the  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  several  districts  in 
which  public  works  have  been  hitherto  carried 
on,  announcing  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
have  given  instructions  that  all  the  works,  whe- 
ther they  consist  of  roads,  bridges,  thorough 
drainage,  &c.,  shall  be  finally  discontinued  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  August.  Wherever  it 
may  be  found  impossible  to  complete  the  works 
before  the  specified  time,  plans  and  estimates 
are  to  be  prepared  for  the  county  surveyors,  so 
as  to  obtain  presentments  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  the  execution  of  such  unfinished  works 
from  the  grand  juries  of  the  counties  in  which 

they  may  be  situate. A correspondent  of  the 

Morning  Post  states  that  Limerick  County 
is  in  a horrid  state  of  murderous  turbulence. 


PROJECTED  PUBLIC  HALL  AND 
EXCHANGE  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  that  a public 
building  of  considerable  extent,  to  include  a 
Great  Hall,  Exchange,  and  Museum,  was  pro- 
jected for  Sheffield,  and  that  a design  for  it 
had  heen  made  by  Messrs.  Flockton,  Lee,  and 
Flockton.  In  order  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  sort  of  building  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  adorn  a very  important  town, 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  project  to  maturity, 
we  caused  a perspective  view  of  the  design  to 
be  engraved,  but  have  been  prevented  until 
now,  by  want  of  space,  from  making  use  of  it. 

The  site  is  a plot  of  ground  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bank-street,  on  the  south  by  the 
Hartshead,  on  the  east  by  Meeting-house-lane, 
and  on  the  west  by  Figtree-lawe.  Its  area 
comprises  nearly  3,000  square  yards,  in  an 
oblong  square,  measuring  nearly  80  yards  by 
40.  It  possesses  these  advantages — 1st.  It  is 
central,  and  easy  of  approach  in  every  direc- 
tion; 2nd.  It  is  suitable  in  form,  so  that  no 
ground  would  be  sacrificed  but  what  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  street  of  proper  width  all 
round  it;  3rd.  It  is  on  a steep  hillside.  The 
descent  is  about  30  feet  from  the  Hartshead  to 
Bank -street,  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a 
story  on  the  Bank-street  level,  and  another  on 
the  level  of  the  Hartshead,  making  in  effect 
two  ground  floors;  4th.  A lofty  building  upon 
this  site  will  be  a conspicuous  and  imposing 
object  from  the  north  side  of  the  town,  for,  as 
none  of  the  buildings  in  front  will  be  so  high 
as  the  basement  story,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  will  be  visible.  There  are  to  be  two 
frontages — one  to  Bank-street,  and  the  other 
to  the  Hartshead. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  Bank-street  en- 
trance into  a large  hall  for  public  meetings. 
This  hall  is  to  be  35  feet  high,  and  measure 
about  167  feet  by  86,  giving  an  area  of  1,500 
superficial  yards  ; thus  affording  standing  room 
for  9,000,  or  sitting  room  for  3,000  persons. 
This  hall  to  occupy  the  whole  base  of  the 
building,  excepting  a space  at  the  southern  end, 
for  cellars,  warming  apparatus,  &c.  Over  these 
cellars  will  be  rooms  for  the  occupation  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  building  and  other 
purposes,  with  an  entrance  to  the  gallery  or 
orchestra  of  the  large  hall. 

The  next  floor  will  be  only  a few  steps  above 
the  Hartshead  level,  though  40  feet  above  the 
Bank-street  level.  The  doors  at  this  end  are 
to  open  into  an  entrance-hall  32  feet  by  36,  and 
28  feet  high,  with  a bankruptcy  court  on  one 
side  30  feet  by  44,  and  a council  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same  size,  both  of  the  same 
height  as  the  entrance  hall.  To  each  of  these 
rooms  private  apartments  for  the  mayor  and 
the  bankruptcy  commissioner  are  annexed. 
I’he  entrance  hall  to  open  into  an  Exchange, 
covered  by  a glass  dome  ; its  dimensions  86  feet 
by  36,  and  its  height  50  feet.  The  floor  of  the 
Exchange  to  be  partially  of  ground  glass,  so 
as  to  give  light  in  the  great  hail  below.  On 
each  side  of  the  Exchange,  a range  of  ten 
rooms,  applicable  for  offices  or  committee- 
rooms,  averaging  about  20  feet  by  24,  and  17 
feet  high.  Across  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing is  placed  the  banquetting  room,  94  feet  by 
43,  and  38  feet  high.  The  next  story  furnishes 
two  side  rooms  100  feet  by  24,  But  irs  height 
at  the  south  end  is  occupied  by  the  entrance 
hall,  bankruptcy  court,  and  council  hall,  and 
at  the  north  end  by  the  dining  hall. 

In  reply  to  those  who  were  startled  by  the 
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largeness  of  the  plan,  and  inquired  if  the  town 
were  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  the 
Sheffield  Independent  answered  : — 

“Perhaps  not,  just  now;  but  there  are 
several  considerations  that  may  tend  to  prepare 
it.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  town  is  to  build, 
as  build  it  must  ere  many  years  have  elapsed, 
it  must  look  beyond  the  present.  A public 
building  is  not  to  be  made  like  a coat,  to  fit 
exactly  when  made,  and  be  soon  worn  out.  It 
should  be  built  for  two  centuries,  or  more.  The 
same  far-seeing  spirit  which  ages  ago  led  our 
forefathers  to  build  their  parish  churches  on  a 
noble  scale,  should  influence  us  in  public  build- 
ings now.  If  we  were  to  turn  the  question 
into  a rule- of- three  sum,  and  say — As  the 
population  of  Sheffield  in  1110  was  to  the 
parish  church  then  built,  so  is  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1847  to  the  public  building 
required, — the  result  would  shew  that  the  plan 
proposed  is  a very  moderate  one,  and  that  our 
ancestors  did  greater  things  than  we  dare  even 
imagine .” 

A WHISPER  ABOUT  TOMBSTONES. 

Sir, — The  desecration  of  graveyards  is  one 
amongst  the  many  evidences  of  the  laxity  into 
which  church  discipline  had  fallen  in  the  18th 
century.  There  are  not  a few  surviving, 
amidst  a cloud  of  witnesses,  who  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  glebe  and  the 
churchyard  were  treated  alike,  as  affording 
pasturage,  not  only  to  the  vicar’s  sheep,  but 
also  to  his  horse;  and  not infrequently  was  the 
grass  which  grows  over  rural  graves,  let  to 
the  village  butcher  for  the  same  uses.  It 
seemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  the  ground 
had  been  hallowed  by  prayer  and  blessing,  and 
the  form  of  consecration  could  never  have  been 
in  the  thoughts  or  memories,  perhaps  not  in 
the  knowledge,  of  those  to  whom  the  guardian- 
ship of  these  sacred  precincts  was  entrusted. 
It  requires  not  our  pen  to  enumerate  the  “ in- 
dignities ” to  which  in  former  days  our  me- 
tropolitan, in  an  especial  manner,  and  partially 
our  rural  churchyards,  were  exposed.  Much 
it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  effected  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  yet  still  more  remains  to 
be  done  ere  “ the  reverence  due  to  such 
places  ” can  be  said  to  be  restored.  The 
subject  itself  must  be  left  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  clergy;  one  good  example 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a whole  district, 
and  the  wonder  would  soon  be,  how  such  re- 
formations had  been  so  long  neglected. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  clergy  in  particular  and  the 
public  in  general  to  a question,  which  though 
it  cannot  be  numbered  amongst  acts  of  dese- 
cration, is  yet  a great  violation  of  propriety 
and  good  taste.  It  is  to  present,  if  possible, 
a check  to  the  hideous  fashion  of  our  country 
tombstones  that  this  communication  has  been 
written.  There  is,  at  present,  nothing  in  these 
memorials  of  a Christian  character;  they  are 
as  unmeaning  as  they  are  deformed,  and  no 
wonder,  since  they  have  been  left  to  the  taste- 
less minds  and  hands  of  common  stone-cutters, 
whilst  men  of  taste  have  been  inactive  specta 
tors  of  the  erection  of  sepulchral  testimonials, 
which  witness  to  any  thing  rather  than  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  who  erect  them,  and 
who  had  neither  help  to  guide  nor  model  to 
which  they  could  refer.  In  some  of  these  rude 
attempts,  the  parish  stocks  seems  to  have  fur- 
nished a pattern,  a very  frequent  eyesore  in 
Buck  inghamshire  and  some  parts  of  Middlesex. 
In  others,  the  milestone  and  the  tombstone 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  desigu  ; 
and  the  coal-skultle,the  celaret,  and  the  monu- 
ment are  all  of  the  same  formula.  I fearlessly 
proclaim,  then,  that  the  cross  is  the  most 
fitting,  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  graceful 
emblem  on  the  tombstone  of  a Christian.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  we  as  a Protestant 
people,  are  (unconsciously,  perhaps)  ashamed 
of  the  cross,  and  we  endeavour  to  hide  our 
shame  or  conceal  our  ignorance  under  the  plea 
that  it  is  popish.  Away  with  such  prejudice. 
The  cross  was  adopted  in  the  Christian  church 
centuries  before  the  corruptions  of  popery  was 
heard  of ; and  it  will  be  cherished  as  a holv 
sign  long  after  the  earth  is  swept  clear  of  them. 
The  Vatican  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  very  infancy  of  Christianity  the 
monumental  inscriptions  andemblems, amongst 
others  the  cross,  in  its  various  forms,  were  all 
indications  of  that  pure  form  of  religion  which 


we  now  cherish  under  the  name  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

And  what  on  our  tombstones  have  we  substi- 
tuted for  the  emblem  of  our  faith?  Cherubs’ 
heads,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  insignia  of 
paganism, — scythes  and  urns,  and  inverted 
torches, — any  thing  and  every  thing  rather  than 
the  victorious  sign  ; and  shame  upon  our 
Christianity,  shame  upon  our  taste,  shame  upon 
our  Protestantism,  we  suffer  our  cathedrals  to 
become  pantheons,  and  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
to  be  our  illustrations  of  Christian  art. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  wide  a field  of 
discussion  were  I to  speak  of  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief 
as  regards  our  more  populous  cities ; we 
have  missed  the  model  of  primitive  usage, 
we  have  suffered  the  management  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  public  companies,  jobbing 
for  profit,  and  looking  to  dividends.  Yet 
even  these  places  may  be  reformed  as  regards 
both  the  tombstone  and  its  inscriptions,  and 
mpre  especially  those  that  have  undergone  the 
ite  of  consecration.  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  henceforth  cemeteries  should  be  severed 
from  those  who  regard  them  onlv  as  places  of 
profit ; they  should  be  connected  with  the 
church,  and  consecrated  as  are  churches. 

But  leaving  cemeteries  out  of  the  question, 
and  confining  our  remarks  to  village  church- 
yards, T have  ventured  to  submit  a few  designs 
in  passing,  simple  and  of  easy  execution  either 
in  wood  or  stone,  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who  I can- 
not but  think,  would  soon  take  pleasure  in  the 
improvement  of  their  churchyards.  The  first 
step,  I am  persuaded,  must  be  taken  by  the 
clergy;  the  public  mind  must  be  gradually  en- 
lightened, and  old  prejudices  removed.  The 
people  require  to  be  taught  the  reverence  due 
to  the  dust  of  man;  they  must  be  convinced 
that  churchyards  are  sacred  places,  that  they 
were,  and  still  are,  called  in  the  old  Saxon 
phrase  “ God's  Acres,"  where  the  seeds  of  the 
resurrection  are  sown,  and  the  human  harvests 


shall  be  gathered.  Let  such  impressions  be 
conveyed,  and  a religious  feeling,  both  as 
regards  their  consecration  and  the  humblest 
efforts  of  art  in  monumental  testimonials,  would 
follow.  These  designs  are  but  first  attempts 
at  improvements  on  the  prevailing  style.  They 
may  serve  better  than  words  to  express  my 
meaning,  and  they  may  be  easily  changed  and 
improved.- 

We  long  to  see  also  an  improvement  in  our 
churchyard  epitaphs  ; but  this  is  not  within  the 
scope  or  design  of  the  present  communication. 
Here  again  is  a subject  which  the  clergy  should 
take  into  their  own  hands,  and  exercise  judi- 
ciously an  authority  with  which  a wise  law  has 
invested  them,  and  which  their  own  neglect 
alone  has  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.* 
The  planting  of  churchyards  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  taste  and  feeling.  The 
yew,  the  cedar,  and  the  cypress  suggest  solemn 
and  scriptural  thoughts.  The  avenue  of  limes 
affords  an  appropriate  walk  for  the  contem- 
plative student.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  churches  and  churchyards,  let  there 
be  a due  regard  to  th e genius  loci  — the  spirit  of 
the  place — and  we  should  see  few  great  viola- 
tions of  propriety. f 

To  compress  all  we  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  churchyards  in  a single  sentence — let 
all  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  The  church 
has  committed  the  bodies  of  her  faithful  chil- 
dren to  the  dust  with  prayer,  let  all  that  fol- 
lows be  carried  out  in  a kindred  spirit  ; safety 
from  indignities,  Christian  emblems  above  the 
dead,  and  Christian  epitaphs,  either  to  express 
immortal  hopes  or  to  perpetuate  their  remem- 
brance. All  should  be,  as  it  were,  voices  in 
the  wilderness,  testifying  to  the  world  of  the 
past,  and  exhorting  to  preparation  for  the 
judgment  to  come.  J.  S. 


* A little  volume,  entitled,  “Lyra  Memorialis,"  has  been  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Fleet-street,  in  which  inscriptions  suited  to 
almost  all  conditions,  and  modelled  on  scripture  language,  are 
given. 

t I have  seen  churchyards  used  as  drying  grounds  fora  parish, 
and  the  mounds  trampled  down  by  the  washerwomen,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  unsightly  exhibition, 
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STATE  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S,  WALBROOK. 

Sir, — As  a subscriber  to  The  Builder, 
though  professionally  unconnected  with  that 
art  to  the  interests  of  which  the  pages  of 
The  Builder  are  more  particularly  devoted, 
I beg  to  tender  you  not  only  my  own,  but  I 
am  sure  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  admirer 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  called  attention  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook,  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  great  Wren. 

As  an  inhabitant  for  many  years  in  the  im- 
mediate locality  of  the  church,  I have  fre- 
quently heard  foreigners  and  strangers,  who 
have  visited  this  desecrated  temple,  declare 
that  its  condition  is  at  once  a reproach  to  our 
nation,  and  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  man.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when 
party  feeling  in  this  parish  shall  be  absorbed 
in  the  more  becoming  influences  of  decency 
and  decorum,  and  that  the  sacred  edifice  shall 
be  restored,  and  its  beauties  developed,  which 
now  lie  hid  under  the  accumulating  filth  of 
years,  let  us  hope  that  the  external  approaches 
will  be  improved ; at  present,  the  tower  on  the 
north  side  is  disfigured  by  a tenement  erected 
against  it;  this  should  be  removed,  and  an  ap- 
propriate entrance  made  from  that  side  of  the 
tower,  if  possible.  A stranger  approaching  from 
Charlotte-row  passes  unobserved  the  only  en- 
trance “ retiring  Walbrook  ” presents.  The 
sacred  edifice  is  thus  hidden  from  view  by  the 
abortion  erected  against  it,  a monument  of 
man’s  cupidity,  and  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  our  great  Babylon,  but  which  good  taste  is 
gradually  removing,  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  who  have  set  the  example.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe,  that  in  those  parishes  wherein  are 
found  the  works  of  this  great  architect,  all  are 
not  alike  insensible  to  their  merit.  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  in  the  East  has  had  full  justice  done  to 
its  varied  beauties,  and  its  restoration  and  de- 
coration reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
parish  in  which  it  is  situate;  that  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  may  follow 
the  example,  and  that  public  attention,  forcibly 
directed  by  means  of  the  press,  to  the  present 
condition  of  this  church,  may  achieve  this 
desired  result,  is  the  earnest  wish,  Sir,  of  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

An  Inhabitant  of  Walbrook, 
though  not  a parishioner  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

June  14tb,  1847- 


Sir, — Should  your  able  appeal  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
rouse  the  people  of  England,  and  of  London 
in  particular,  from  their  lethargy,  and  induce 
them  (as  I hope  it  will)  to  come  nobly  for- 
ward to  assist  in  the  work,  I beg  leave  to  ex- 
press a hope  that  the  exterior  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  interior,  will  be  carea  for,  and  that 
the  ugly  excrescence  adjoining  thechurch  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  (at  present  a bookseller’s 
shop)  will  be  removed,  as  has  been  done  in  ^a 
neighbouring  parish  in  Lombard-street,  to  the 
infinite  improvement  of  the  appearance  of 
the  church.  But  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly, 
I consider  that  St.  Stephen’s,  and  indeed  all 
our  churches,  should  be  completely  detached 
from  the  surrounding  houses,  and  this  not 
only  on  the  score  of  appearance,  but  also  on 
the  score  of  utility,  as  a preservative  against 
their  destruction  by  fire,  to  which  they  are  at 
all  times  liable,  if  not  isolated. 

And  this  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  this 
gem  of  our  city  churches,  for  who  is  there 
that  would  not  regret  its  destruction  ? and 
none  more  so  than, 

Yours  truly,  A Londoner. 


March  of  the  Schoolmaster  amongst 
the  * Navvies.’ — The  following  ‘ business- 
like ’ tender  was  lately  made,  not  100  miles 
from  Harrogate  we  suppose,  for  a quantity  of 
digging,  prior  to  laying  a length  of  piping  : — 
“May  31st,  1847,  sir,  I James  Wallis  and  Co. 
does  Mutialy  agree  to  take  the  Digging  of  you 
at  6jd.  per  cube  yard  if  you  concent  to  agree 
to  our  agreement  the  Said  Digging  belonging 

to  the  said  gas  Works  of  K We  Do 

undecign  James  Wallis  and  Co.” 

The  Thousand  Pounds  Prize  Picture. 
— Our  readers  may  have  seen  by  advertise- 
ment that  the  prize  has  been  awarded  where 
we  said  it  was  due,  namely  to  Mr.  John  Wood. 
The  artist,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  has 
received  the  money. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Cologne. — What  would  seem  incredible — the 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  is  lagging  behind  ; 
thesubscriptions  and  contributions  begin  to  flow 
sparingly.  A great  fault  has  been  committed 
it  seems  in  the  building  of  the  provisional  roof, 
because,  as  here  a certain  would-be  or  forced 
completion  of  the  structure  has  been  indicated, 
the  very  sting  of  the  affair  (so  much  with  us 
frail  mortals)  has  been  taken  away. 

Gaertner's  Successors. — The  building  of  the 
Hall  of  Liberty,  be-widowed  by  the  premature 
death  of  the  great  artist,  has  been  intrusted  by 
the  king  to  Von  Klenze,  who  has  already 
made  a survey  of  its  progress.  The  pediment 
is  now  completed,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  also,  the  eighteen  columns  which  have 
to  adorn  the  interior  of  the  great  hall,  will  be 
placed.  These  huge  granite  monolithes,  4 feet 
thick  and  24  high,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  Ilausenberg,  near  Passau,  and 
weigh  7 to  800  cwt.  Their  transport  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  required  the  construc- 
tion of  especial  waggons  of  iron,  of  which 
the  wheels  weigh  18  to  20  cwt. — the  whole 
180  cwt. 

Munich  Art-news. — Kaulbach  has  completed 
his  great  cartoon,  “ The  Fall  of  Nimrod,”  and 
made  a small  sketch  of  it  in  colours.  It  is 
at  Berlin,  where,  in  the  course  of  this  summer, 
he  will  execute  this  great  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scbnorr  is  expected  at  Munich  for  work- 
ing at  his  frescoes  of  the  Niibelungen  Lied,  in 
the  royal  palace. — The  Pinakotheka  has  been, 
of  late,  adorned,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
king,  with  a picture  of  Lesueur’s  “ Christ  and 
Martha.”  It  belonged  to  the  Fesch  collection, 
and  has  been  placed  in  the  Saloon  of  Italian 
and  French  schools,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  old  French  style  of  painting. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — It  is  a pity  that  builders  and  archi- 
tects cannot  come  to  some  better  understand- 
ing as  to  their  true  relative  position  towards 
each  other  and  themselves,  because  their  in- 
terests are  in  many  points  identical.  The  ar- 
chitect of  any  practice  knows  what  embarras- 
ments  and  difficulties  he  has  (beyond  the 
onerous  duties  which  legitimately  attend  his 
profession),  to  contend  with  by  business  under- 
taken at  too  low  an  estimate,  and  that  it  not 
unfrequently  accounts  for  the  disproportion 
between  the  additional  works  and  the  original 
contract  that  may  attend  any  building ; the 
contractor  taking  advantage  of  their  occur- 
rence, to  set  right  a false  calculation.  I have 
lately  had  a dispute  on  the  following  point : — 
Notice  was  given  to  some  six  or  seven  builders, 
to  inform  them  that  tenders  would  be  received 
for  erecting  a certain  building  of  a public 
nature,  when  the  following  clause  was  objected 
to  by  two  most  respectable  and  responsible 
firms,  who  refused,  in  consequence,  to  tender 
at  all. 

“ That  the  competitor  whose  tender  shall  be 
accepted,  will  be  required,  as  a condition  of  it, 
to  submit  the  details  of  his  estimate,  which  is 
to  form  a schedule  of  the  prices  for  any  addi- 
tion or  deduction  that  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  the  proposed  building,  but  no  such  altera- 
tions are  in  any  way  to  vitiate  the  contract.” 

Now  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  enable 
alterations  (if  required)  to  be  made  in  the 
structure  on  the  same  scale  of  charges  as  the 
contract  itself,  whether  more  or  less,  but  it  was 
objected  to  on  the  following  ground,  viz.,  that 
it  would  afford  the  architect  or  employer  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  the  work  which 
might  be  highest  in  price,  for  other  which 
might  be  lowest  in  price,  and  thus  deprive  the 
contractor  who  made  the  lowest  tender  of  the 
only  opportunity  of  righting  himself.  I see 
and  admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  ar- 
gument, but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  case  be 
looked  at  thoroughly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
clause  is  calculated  to  protect  the  most  re- 
spectable class  of  builders,  by  making  every 
competitor  rely  upon  a fair  valuation  of  each 
item,  such  as  will  at  least  cover  his  expenses 
and  yield  some  reasonable  profit  for  his  time 
and  capital,  thus  insuring  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
done)  a bona  fide  competitor  against  a hap- 
hazard candidate  for  the  work,  who  might  rely 
j upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  for  getting  through 
a job  by  unfair  means. 


I ought  to  add,  that  the  objecting  parties 
offered  to  give  a schedule  of  prices  for  altera- 
tions, but  then  the  difficulty  attending  a com- 
petition of  schedules  will  be  obvious  ; the  party 
whose  gross  estimate  was  lowest  might  have 
the  highest  schedule,  or  if  it  was  to  be  limited 
to  the  party  whose  tender  was  the  lowest,  it 
would  amount  to  a mere  dictation  of  his  own 
terms  for  alterations,  which  the  architect  could 
not  agree  to  in  justice  to  his  employer. 

An  Architect. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

THELondon, Brighton, and  South  CoastCom- 
pany  are  about  to  elect  a large  hotel  at  New- 
haven  ; also  a custom-house,  and  two  ‘splendid’ 
stations,  bonding  warehouse,  engine-house, 
coke-oven,  &c.  They  have  already  constructed 
a wharf  1,100  feet  long  ; and  it  is  intended  to 
have  a covered  corridor  from  the  hotel  to  the 
wharf. At  a dinner  at  Ringwood,  on  Tues- 

day, commemorative  of  the  opening  of  the 
Dorchester  line  of  railway,  says  the  Hampshire 
Advertiser,  “Captain  Moorsom.the  engineer  of 
the  line,  communicated  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence to  his  hearers  that  ‘ the  sinking  of  the 
railway  tunnel  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Peto  to  accommodate  the  authorities  of  South- 
ampton ! By  filling  up  a portion  of  the  old 
canal  tunnel,  an  irregularity  of  pressure  had 
been  caused,  producing  a disarrangement  in 
the  brickwork  to  an  extent  of  about  7^  feet.’ 
If  the  tunnel  had  not  been  filled  up,  then,  the 
accident  would  not  have  occurred  ! Captain 
Moorsom  should  have  said  that  if  it  had  been 
filled  up  with  concrete  at  first,  as  advised  by 
the  Southampton  surveyors,  it  would  have  been 
safe,  but  it  was  at  first  neglected  as  of  no  con- 
sequence. Then,  when  the  ground  began  to 
sink,  loose  earth  was  thrown  in,  which  would 
not  add  one  tittle  to  its  strength,  and  the  whole 
portion  of  the  work  where  the  tunnels  cross 
each  other  has  been  a series  of  blunders,  with 
which  the  authorities  of  Southampton  have  had 
no  more  to  do  than  the  gentleman  inthe  moon.” 

• On  Saturday  week,  an  arch  12  feet  in  span, 

60  feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  three 
rings,  in  which  upwards  of  12,000  bricks  were 
used,  was  thrown  across  the  Gipping,  on  the 
Eastern  Union  line,  by  four  men,  who  turned 
the  arch  by  4 o’clock  p.m.  By  a slight  in- 
version, or  it  may  be  subversion,  of  sense,  we 
may  say  with  the  poet  “ If  ’twere  done  quickly, 

’twere  well  done,  were  it  done  well.” The 

Lincoln  station  of  the  London  and  York  line, 
it  is  said,  will  be  begun  very  shortly.  It  is  to 
be  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  platforms 
500  feet  long  and  18  wide.  The  Norwich 
public  have  now  the  benefit  of  a three  mile 
penny  trip  into  the  country  twice  a day,  three 
times  a week,  besides  Sundays,  and  we  doubt 
not  the  spirited  directors  will  also  have  the 

benefit  of  so  good  an  example. The  works 

of  the  Rugby  and  Stamford  line,  near  Har- 
borougb,  are  in  rapid  progress  by  night  as 
well  as  day.— — Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  of  Notting- 
ham, has  contracted  for  building  the  new  pas- 
senger station  at  Nottingham;  and  Mr.  hay- 
wood,  of  Derby,  for  the  iron  work  ; the  two 
contracts  amount  to  nearly  15,000/.  The 
digging  of  the  foundation  was  commenced  on 
the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  of  Derby,  is  the 

company’s  architect. The  Crimple  Viaduct 

on  the  Harrogate  and  Church  Fenton  line, 
near  Harrogate,  is  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion. It  consists  of  31  arches,  each  of  52 
feet  span,  the  loftiest  130  feet  in  height.  The 
piers  on  which  they  rest,  32  in  number,  are 
about  20  feet  each  in  thickness  at  the  base, 
and  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  hard 
granite.  The  line  at  the  south  end  is  carried 
through  a long  deep  tunnel;  while  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  it  proceeds  along  a deep 
rocky  cutting.  The  whole  length  of  the 

masonry  is  about  1,856  feet. The  masons 

employed  in  the  construction  of  the  high-level 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  struck  work  on  Saturday 
week.  They  had  28s.  per  week,  and  de- 
manded 30s.  “ Many  of  them,”  9ays  the 

Gateshead  Observer,  “ did  not  wait  for  an 
answer  : they  packed  up  their  tools,  and  started 
for  other  parts,  where  high  wages  are  being 
paid.  At  Hull,  for  instance,  the  masons  are 
earning  (90  we  are  informed)  35s.  a week.’* 
A complete  army  of  workmen  is  en- 
gaged at  the  summit  of  the  Caledonian  line, 
near  Beatock  bridge.  The  contractors, 
Messrs.  J.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  have  500  men 
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engaged  in  blasting  rocks  on  one  mile  of  these 
large  works. The  Hawick  and  Edin- 

burgh is  also  fast  progressing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Galashiels,  where  the  station  is  nearly 
finished,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Tweed 
begun ; the  foundation-stone  of  the  latter 
having  been  laid  upon  the  solid  rock,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  in  presence  of  the  contractor, 

Mr.  Dodds,  and  others, The' works  and 

plans  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  are 
nearly  ready,  and  operations  are  to  be  com- 
menced in  October. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

HILLINGDON  CHURCH. 

The  following  tenders  for  the  alteration  and 
reparation  of  Hillingdon  Church,  Middlesex, 
were  opened  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  the  lowest 
was  accepted. 


Morten,  Uxbridge  ,£3,579  0 

Oades  and  Son,  Egham  ....  3,218  12 

Blowman  and  Co.,  Oxford  . . 2,991  0 

Fassnidge,  Uxbridge  2,392  0 


A correspondent  complains,  that  the  ac- 
cepted competitor  having  discovered  “an 
error  in  his  estimate  amounting  to  3857.,  the 
committee  agreed  to  accept  his  amended  tender 
for  2,700/.,  being  an  addition  to  the  former 
tender  of  308/.”  And  he  asks  for  our  view  of 
the  fairness  of  a contractor  being  allowed  to 
amend  his  tender  after  the  tenders  from  other 
parties  have  been  made  public. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  a builder 
should  not  suffer  through  an  accidental  error, 
permission  to  make  such  an  alteration  is  cer- 
tainly objectionable  on  principle.  The  next 
step  would  be,  when  one  who  was  not  the 
lowest  shewed  that  he  had  accidentally  put 
down  too  much , and  was  in  truth  less  than  the 
lowest,  to  give  him  the  work.  Still  we  see  no 
reason  to  find  faults  with  the  committee  in  this 
case,  especially  as  they  comprised  the  largest 
subscribers,  and  were  doubtless  fully  satisfied 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  contractor’s  statement. 

With  reference  to  the  great  difference  found 
in  builders’  estimates,  concerning  which  we 
continue  to  receive  a large  number  of  letters, 
one  correspondent  suggests,  that  if  the  middle 
tender  were  always  accepted,  it  would  induce 
greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  estimates. 
Bad  or  good,  the  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

June  8.  Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  paper  read  was  “On  the  expan- 
sive action  of  steam,”  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Heppel. 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  deduce  a more 
i exact  formula  than  those  now  in  use,  for  the 
dynamical  effect  developed  by  stoain  in  ex- 
panding from  one  pressure  to  another.  The 
usual  method  of  computing  this  effect  neg- 
lects the  influence  of  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, which  always  accompanies  change  of 
density,  and  which  has  been  shewn  to  modify 
considerably  the  corresponding  pressure.  M. 
de  Pambour,  however,  has,  by  combining  Gay 
I Lussac’s  formula  for  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  density,  under  uniform  pres- 
■ sure,  with  that  of  Boyle,  for  the  relation  be- 
: tween  density  and  pressure  under  uniform 
temperature,  deduced  a formula  containing  the 
density,  pressure,  and  temperature,  from 
i which  any  two  being  given  the  third  may  be 
deduced. 

What  was  further  done  in  Mr. Heppel’s  paper 
i was  to  combine  this  formula  with  one  by  Mr. 

1 Scott  Russell,  expressing  the  relation  between 
the  pressure  and  temperature,  and  by  this 
means  to  eliminate  the  latter,  and  obtain  a 
formula  containing  only  the  pressure  and 
density. 

From  this  formula  another  was  easily  ob- 
tained, shewing  the  total  dynamical  action 
developed  during  expansion  from  one  pressure 
to  another,  and  the  results  were  given  in  a 
tabular  form,  exhibiting  1.  The  pressure  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  2.  The  relative  volume, 
or  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam,  to  that  of  the 
water  which  produced  it.  3.  The  dynamical 
effect  before  expansion,  or  the  number  of  lbs. 
raised  one  inch  by  the  evaporation  of  each 
cubic  inch  of  water.  4.  The  dynamical 
effect  during  expansion,  or  the  number  of 
lbs.  raised  one  inch  by  the  steam  produced 
from  one  cubic  inch  of  water,  in  expanding 


from  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  to 
the  particular  corresponding  pressure.  The 
dynamical  effect,  in  expanding  from  any  one 
pressure  to  any  other,  must  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  difference  of  the  corresponding 
numbers  in  this  column. 

It  was  followed  by  a short  paper  also,  “ On 
the  expansive  action  of  steam,”  by  Mr. 
Tate,  mathematical  master  of  the  Training 
College,  Battersea.  Its  object  was  to  demon- 
strate and  apply  a formula  some  time  since 
discovered  by  the  author,  expressing  the  law 
of  the  expansion  of  steam  ; and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  certain  general  equations  re- 
lative to  the  work  of  steam,  applicable  to  all 
formulae  professing  to  give  the  law  of  volumes 
and  pressure.  It  also  examined  and  corrected 
Pole’s  formula,  which,  although  a decided 
improvement  upon  Pambour’s,  was  stated  to 
be  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  pressures  above 
70  1 bs.  or  below  16  lbs. 

Monsieur  Piarget  exhibited  in  the  library, 
after  the  meeting,  specimens  of  his  improve- 
ments in  producing  ornamental  metal  surfaces, 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  metals  during  the 
electrotype  process,  which  is  conducted  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  mixtures  adapted  to  the 
effect  desired  to  be  attained.  'The  form  also 
of  the  bath  is  peculiar,  and  when  the  plate  is 
taken  out  of  it  and  off  the  model,  it  exhibits 
a burnished  polish,  or  a dead  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  the  preparation  used.  The  metal 
thus  produced  is  stated  to  be  of  a much  better 
description  than  metals  which  have  not  under- 
gone such  process,  as  it  is  more  flexible,  and 
is  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  heat 
without  destroying  the  form  of  the  copper ; 
and  the  surface  will  not  tarnish  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Portions  of  any  pattern  can  also 
be  silvered  by  a similar  process,  and  the  gene- 
ral expense  is  about  one-third  of  that  of  en- 
graving or  chasing,  while  the  boldest  or  most 
minute  patterns  can  be  equally  well  produced. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  the  4th  inst. ; 
Captain  Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  view  of  the 
King’s  Scholar’s  Pond  Sewer  was  received.  It 
pointed  out  the  defective  state  of  that  portion 
of  it  passing  through  the  Green-park  ; and  that 
in  one  or  two  instances  surreptitious  drainage 
into  it  had  taken  place  from  some  houses  in 
Pimlico.  The  new  works  adjacent  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  had  been  done  to  their  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  report  having  been  received,  the  parties 
illegally  draining  were  ordered  to  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  next  court. 

The  New  Bill  for  the  Enlargement  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Commission. — The  solicitor  laid 
before  the  court  certain  clauses  proposed  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  bill  for  extending  the  powers  of 
this  court,  having  for  their  object  to  prevent 
this  commission  from  carrying  on  any  improve- 
ments to  the  river  Thames,  without  having 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Willoughby  looked  upon  the  right  of 
this  commission  of  free  access  to  the  river 
Thames  as  a most  important  question.  He 
denied  strongly  that  the  corporation  were  even 
lords  of  the  manor,  or  were  the  possessors  of 
the  freehold  of  the  river,  but  were  simplv  its 
conservators.  He  claimed  free  access  to  it, 
aye  or  no,  without  making  a bow  or  paying  a 
toll  to  any  one  whatever.  This  court  possessed 
an  indefeasible  right  to  the  use  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  not  for  them  to  place  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  these  parties,  or  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  put  their  construction  on  the 
possession  of  their  rights  come  from  what 
quarter  it  might.  It  was  unjust  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation  of  London,  having  themselves 
got  free  from  all  control,  to  damage  the 
neighbouring  districts  ; and  he,  for  one,  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  to  either  their  smiles  or 
their  frowns. 

This  subject  was  terminated  by  the  solicitor 
being  requested  to  return  such  a clause  as 
would  fully  maintain  the  privileges  of  this 
commission. 

The  next  application  was  from  the  London 
Gas  Light  Company,  for  the  insertion  of  two 
clauses,  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  this  commission  to  break  up  the  ground 
without  giving  forty-eight  hours’  notice.  That 


the  works  should  be  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  officer  of  that  company,  and 
that  the  works  of  that  company  should  be  fully 
protected,  under  heavy  penalties  from  the 
commissioners. 

The  court  agreed  to  the  two  first  provisions, 
but  rejected  altogether  the  question  of  penal- 
ties. 

Sir  J.  Hansler  said  that  the  city  commis- 
sioners, in  making  a sewer  in  great  Carter- 
lane,  had  compelled  him  to  be  at  great  expense 
in  protecting  his  houses,  although  he  received 
no  benefit  whatever  from  the  sewer,  nor  any  of 
his  tenants,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  present  mode  of  drainage. 

The  Proposed  Sewer  in  the  Fulham-road. — . 
The  next  question  was  “ to  consider  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  consequence  of  James 
Hobb9  not  proceeding  with  the  works  in  the 
Fulham-road,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  shall 
be  necessary.”  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  contractor, 
was  not  in  attendance,  or  any  person  on  his 
behalf.  It  was  resolved  “That  the  next 
lowest  tender  be  accepted.”  The  next  lowest 
tender  was  that  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Thirst,  viz.,  687/.;  Hobbs  being  613/,  10s. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Donaldson  then  moved, — 
“That,  in  cases  of  emergency,  any  six  com- 
missioners residing  within  one  mile  of  the 
place  where  the  case  occurs,  do  take  such-steps 
as  may  be  necessary  ; and  that  the  clerk  do 
summon  at  least  ten  such  commissioners.” 

Several  commissioners  took  part  in  this 
question,  but  the  majority  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  crude  notions  might  be  formed  of 
cases  of  emergency,  and  that  works  might  be 
done  for  which  there  was  no  real  necessity. 

The  motion  was  eventually  withdrawn. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  year  1846  : — 


Receipts. 


Eastern  division 

. £9,982 

11 

10 

Western  division  

188 

4 

0 

Ranelagh  district  

365 

14 

0 

Counters  Creek  district  . 

694 

19 

6 

General  disbursements  . 

139 

19 

3 

Balance  in  band  . . . 

. 15,388 

6 

10 

£26,759 

Expenditure. 

15 

5 

Eastern  division 

. £2,580 

4 

11 

Western  division 

. 2,943 

5 

3 

Ranelagh  district  

. 4,593 

10 

10 

Counters  Creek  district  . 

. 1,303 

11 

8 

Bayswater  sewer 

245 

0 

0 

General  disbursements  . 

. 4,767 

14 

8 

£l  G ,433 

7 

4 

Balance  in  hands  of 

treasurer  

10,301 

0 

0 

£26,734 

7 

4 

Ditto  in  hands  of 
clerk  on  account 

of  petty  cash. . . . 

25 

8 

1 

£20,759  15  5 


[We  asked  some  time  ago  in  what  way  the 
enormous  balance  in  hand  is  employed  ; but 
have  not  yet  been  answered.] 


The  Torrent  Water-Closet. — We  have 
already  alluded  to  this  very  simple  and  appa- 
rently efficient  self-acting  closet ; and  now  that 
it  is  duly  manufactured  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Dowson,feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  direct  at- 
tention to  their  advertisement  of  it  on  another 
page,  wherein  it  is  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated. The  shape  of  the  trap  is  ingenious  : 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  sight  (at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan)  has  a smaller  sectional  area 
than  the  continuation  of  it,  so  that  whatever 
will  pass  there  is  certain  of  getting  away  freely. 
Relative  to  traps,  by  the  way,  we  have  heard  of 
a new  drain-flap,  recently  invented.  The  flap 
consists  of  a series  of  plates,  covered  with 
vulcanized  indian-rubber ; the  indian-rubber 
forming  so  many  hinges  between  the  plates. 
When  there  is  no  water  in  the  drain,  the  flap 
shuts  closely  against  a broad  rebate,  also 
covered  with  indian-rubber.  If  a small  quan- 
tity of  water  is  running  down  the  drain,  it  opens 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  flap  ; if  more  water, 
two  plates  may  be  opened  ; a still  greater  quan- 
tity, three  plates  may  be  opened,  and  so  on 
until  the  drain  is  quite  full,  when  the  whole 
would  be  opened. 
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THE  BUILDER 


JUNCTION  OF  BEAM-CASTINGS  IN  BRIDGE  AT  YORK. 


THE  BRIDGE  FAILURE  AT  CHESTER. 

The  above  figure  is  from  a pencil  jotting 
of  the  manner  of  uniting  together  the  three 
castings,  forming  each  beam  of  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  river  Ouse  at  York,  referred 
to  by  General  Pasley  in  bis  evidence  (p.  262)  ; 
being  one  of  the  bridges  constructed  with 
trussed  beams,  of  the  description  now  called 
in  question  on  account  of  the  unequal  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
that  evil  being  aggravated  by  the  disparity  of 
substance  in  the  parts  composed  of  these  kinds 
of  iron  respectively.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
tension  rods,  A and  B,  an  axle,  44  inches 
square,  is  passed  through  the  beam,  and 
rounded  at  the  parts  which  receive  the  eyes  of 
the  rods  ; into  the  ends  of  this,  the  bolts,  C, 
are  screwed.  There  are  tension-rods  on  both 
sides  of  the  beam  ; also  staples,  D,  which  are 
nutted  underneath  the  clip,  E.  The  clips,  in 
the  case  of  the  Chester  girders,  according  to 
the  particulars  quoted  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian  (p.  253),  were  of  wrougbt-iron. 

The  linear  expansion  of  cast-iron,  with  an 
increase  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Roy,  ‘0000061700,  while  that  of  bar- 
iron,  with  the  same  increase,  is,  according  to 
Hasslar,  *0000069844.  These  data  enable  us 
to  ascertain  what  length  in  the  one  material 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  an  extent  of  ex- 
pansion equal  to  that  of  a given  length  of  the 
other,  with  a corresponding  increment  of  heat. 
Thus  (the  lengths  relatively  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  rates  of  expansion),  sup- 
posing a given  length  of  wrought-iron  to  be 
100  feet,  a length  of  cast-iron,  to  have  an  equal 
amount  of  linear  expansion,  would  have  to 
be, — 

61700  : 100  : : 69844  : 1 13  feet.— Ans. 

Seeing  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion is  so  much,  aud  considering  the  great 
disparity  of  substance  that  is  usually  presented 
in  combinations  of  the  kind  referred  to,  sup- 
posing the  parts  to  be  adjusted  to  each  other 
at  a season  of  medium  temperature,  and  that 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  rods  enables  them 
not  only  to  sustain  the  superior  contraction  to 
which  they  are  subject  during  the  cold  season, 
but,  by  virtue  of  it,  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  truss  for  the  time,  it  is  ev  ident  that  they 
must,  during  the  hot  season,  be  at  least  in  a 
condition  to  justify  the  opinion  of  General 
Pasley,  that  they  are  “not  of  great  use;’’  if, 
indeed,  the  downward  thrust  of  the  oblique 
portions,  from  the  bearings  of  either  end,  have 
not  power  enough  to  act  to  a dangerous  de- 
gree to  a disadvantage  of  the  beam  they  were 
meant  to  assist.  James  Wylson. 

The  inquiry  is  still  going  on. 


Improvements  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Workmen  have  been  employed,  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  in 
the  demolition  of  the  Ship  Tavern,  the  Lord 
Ligonier’s  Head,  and  other  buildings  in  Fisher- 
lane,  Greenwich,  to  form  improvements  in  the 
line  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  river  frontage  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. — Morning  Post, 


Correaponarnre. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
my  name  has  been  associated  with  MM. 
Parnell  and  Smith’s  design  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  ; will  you  at  once  disabuse  your 
readers  of  such  an  idea  ? All  that  1 know  of  the 
plans,  was  seeing  them  after  they  were  finished, 
and,  in  common  with  many  others,  expressing 
my  concurrence  with  the  taste  which  selected 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  in  Europe 
for  the  model,  and  which  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  I must  confess  I should 
like  to  see  executed. 

I am  Sir,  &c.  C.  D’Orsay. 

Gore  House,  June  15, 1847. 


Birmingham  School  of  Design.  — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
of  the  Government  School  of  Design  at  Bir- 
mingham was  held,  on  Wednesday  week,  when 
the  report  of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  .1.  W. 
Unett,  was  read,  and  resolutions  were  passed, 
the  accounts,  shewing  a balance  of  417/.  odds 
due  to  the  treasurer,  examined,  and  the  prizes 
distributed;  the  first  to  Mr.  Aaron  Jennens, 
being  one  offered  by  the  firm  of  Jennens  and 
Betteridge,  for  the  best  outline  from  the  an- 
tique (subject,  the  Laocoon).  Mr.Thomas  Lane, 
the  high  bailiff,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of 
the  late  president,  Lord  Leigh  (who  has  now 
given  place  to  the  Hon.  F.  Gough),  remarked 
that,  when  he  considered  how  much  a know- 
ledge of  art  was  required  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  different  trades  of  the  town — in 
die-sinking,  engraving,  brass-founding,  plat- 
ing, chandelier  making,  and  japanning — all  of 
which  were  mainly  dependent  on  the  finearts,he 
felt  surprised  that  the  school  was  not  more  ex- 
tensively supported.  The  town  only  required 
to  be  roused  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  institution.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Lee  observed, 
that  no  Englishman  could  visit  the  galleries  of 
the  wealthy  without  being  proud  that  English 
art  stands  so  high  as  it  does:  no  person,  he 
thought,  could  behold  even  the  germ  of  art 
which  Birmingham  possesses,  without  being 
aware  that  English  art  has  a high  mission, 
which  it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  But  he  would 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  houses  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  say  how  much  their  mental  and 
moral  cultivation  must  be  improved  by  giving 
them  a knowledge  of,  and  a love  for,  art.  He 
did  not  speak  so  much  of  those  instructions 
which  were  given,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a means, 
but  of  that  love  for  nature — that  love  of  some- 
thing higher  and  worthier — that  power  of  trac- 
ing in  the  works  of  nature  the  beauty  which 
is  iu  accordance  with  the  highest  sentiments  of 
which  man’s  moral  and  intellectual  constitution 
are  capable.  Let  him  ask  the  meeting  whether 
the  homes  of  those  artisans,  whose  art-work 
was  displayed  around  these  walls,  and  who 
were  mainly  inmates  of  the  manufactories,  re- 
sorting to  the  school  as  a relaxation,  were  not 
more  likely  to  be  kept  neatly,  orderly,  and  com- 
fortably, by  the  action  of  the  principles  which 
they  were  taught  in  that  school  ? 


fMtscrUanra. 

Improved  Method  of  Tempering  Tools. 
— We  learn  from  the  Mining  Journal,  that  Mr. 
Newton,  of  the  Patent  Office,  Chancery-lane, 
has  taken  out  a patent  for  an  apparatus  for 
hardening  and  tempering  edge  tools.  For 
heating  axes  or  other  similar  articles  a heating 
furnace  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a vertical 
cylinder,  the  exterior  made  of  sheet-iron  lined 
with  fire-brick  4 feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  or 
of  such  outside  diameter,  as  to  give  it  an  inside 
one  of 4 feet  and  3 feet  high.  In  the  interior 
of  this  cylinder  several  fire-chambers  are 
formed,  usually  four  ; the  inner  wall  of  each 
fire-chamber  is  18  inches  long,  4 inches  from 
front  to  back,  and  about  4 inches  in  depth, 
forming,  in  the  whole,  a circle  of  3 feet  4 inches 
diameter  ; under  each  there  are  grate  bars, 
and  air  is  supplied  through  a pipe,  connected 
with  a blowing  apparatus.  A circular  table  of 
cast-iron,  3 feet  4 inches  diameter,  is  made  to 
revolve  slowly  on  a level  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  said  chambers;  this  table  is  sustained 
on  a central  shaft,  which  passes  down  through 
the  furnace,  and  has  its  bearing  in  a step  below 
it;  a pulley  keyed  on  to  it  serves  to  communi- 
cate rotary  motion  to  the  table.  When  the 
axes  or  other  articles  are  to  be  heated,  they 
are  placed  upon  the  table  with  their  bits  or 
steeled  parts  projecting  so  far  over  ils  edge 
as  to  bring  them  directly  over  the  centre  of 
the  fire,  and  the  table  is  kept  slowly  revolving 
during  the  whole  time  of  heating:  when  duly 
heated  they  are  ready  for  the  process  of  hard- 
ening. The  hardening  bath  consists  of  a cir- 
cular vat  of  salt  and  water;  within  the  tub  or 
vat,  a little  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  a 
wheel  mounted  horizontally,  with  a number  of 
hooks  around  the  periphery,  upon  which  the 
axes  or  other  articles  are  suspended ; the  height 
of  the  hooks  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is 
such  as  to  allow  the  steeled  part  only  to  be 
immersed  ; as  soon  as  the  hardening  is  effected , 
the  articles  are  removed  from  the  hooks,  and 
coded  by  dipping  in  cold  water.  With  the 
best  cast-steel  a temperature  of  510°  Fahr.  has 
been  found  to  produce  a good  result  in  harden- 
ing in  about  forty-five  minutes. 

Drainage  of  Haarlem  Lake. — We  learn 
from  a source  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  the 
drainage  of  Haarlem  Lake,  in  Holland,  pro- 
gresses satisfactorily,  and  that  other  engines, 
with  improvements,  are  now  constructing  in 
Cornwall  to  hasten  the  completion  of  that 
great  work.  When  finished,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  sewage  of  all  the  cities  and  great 
towns  bordering  on  the  lake  will,  by  the  same 
engines,  be  conveyed  to  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  irrigate  it ; so  that  in 
all  human  probability  fifty-six  thousand  acres, 
now  covered  with  water,  and  the  waste  land 
adjoining,  will,  within  the  next  seven  years, 
be  furnishing  corn  and  cattle  to  the  Dutch  and 
London  markets  — the  result  of  science  com- 
bined with  practice.  We  learn,  also,  that  the 
same  parties  who  are  engaged  in  this  magni- 
ficent undertaking  are  in  communication  with 
the  Egyptian  government  on  the  subject  of 
employing  similar  engines  to  irrigate  districts 
above  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  Nile,  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  cotton,  flax,  &c.  If  Ireland 
was  in  Holland,  and  parts  of  England  in  Egypt, 
there  might  be  some  chance  that  both  would 
be  improved.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  employ- 
ment for  English  talent  and  English  capital 
abroad,  whilst  at  home  we  are  content  to  make 
paupers  and  find  them  with  food — to  know  that 
disease  and  wretchedness  from  the  want  of 
drainage  beset  the  poor  on  every  side,  and  vet 
do  nothing  to  better  their  condition — to  know 
that  the  sewage  of  our  cities  and  towns  is  suf- 
fered to  contaminate  the  waters  of  our  streams 
and  rivers,  which  might  be  used  to  fertilize 
our  lands,  and  thereby  increase  the  quantity 
of  human  food.  Yet  with  all  these  evils,  and 
all  this  knowledge  before  us,  we  have  the  vanity 
to  consider  ourselves  the  greatest,  wisest,  and 
best  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  I — Mark 
Lane  Express. 

Zinc. — M.  Devarenne,  a founder  at  Berlin, 
has  received  an  order  from  Helsingford,  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  to  cast 
in  zinc,  for  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  colossal 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  after  those  sculp- 
tured in  marble  by  Thorwaldsen,  for  the  church 
of  our  Lady  at  Copenhagen.  Six  of  these  have 
been  cast,  and  are  the  largest  works  in  zinc 
ever  executed. 
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The  Castle  ok  Blois. — As  a postscript  to 
the  account  of  this  structure,  which  appeared 
in  our  pages  a fortnight  ago,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing from  a foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Athenceum : — “The  restoration  of  the  castle  at 
Blois  is  proceeding  rapidly  and  well.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle — that  built  by  Francis  I.  The  de- 
plorable thing  is,  that  a considerable  piece  at 
the  end  furthest  from  the  great  entrance  is  gone 
— pulled  down  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  re- 
placed by  a bit  in  the  cold,  heavy,  tasteless, 
styleless  style  of  his  age,  in  which  the  south 
side  is  built.  It  looks  as  if  he  actually  con- 
templated destroying  the  whole  magnificent 
work  of  Francis.  The  end  pulled  down  con- 
tained part  of  the  rooms  of  Henry  II.,  adjoin- 
ing those  of  Catherine  of  Medicis.  A link  in 
the  historic  chain  of  the  several  scenes  of  the 
great  tragedy  acted  in  these  apartments  is  thus 
wanting;  viz.,  the  back  staircase  by  which  the 
royal  assassin  went  to  the  upper  room,  where 
he  distributed  the  daggers  to  his  hired  accom- 
plices, and  awaited  the  issue  of  his  perfidy. 
The  magnificent  staircase  is  now  completely 
restored  ; and  the  salamanders,  which  Mr. 
Murray  says  ‘ have  been  all  effaced,’  again 
decorate  it  in  profusion,  together  with  the 
ermine  of  Claude  and  various  other  devices 
and  ciphers  of  these  and  the  succeeding  sove- 
reigns. Beautiful  as  tli is  staircase  is,  the  less 
showy  one  in  the  right-hand  corner  on  entering 
the  quadrangle  is,  1 think, still  more  so.  This 
belongs  to  the  east  side,  built  of  brick,  and 
said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  perfect  than  the  pro- 
portions, more  graceful  than  the  curve,  of  this 
staircase.  The  roof  is  like  a half  unfolded 
fan  ; and  round  the  top  of  the  central  pillar 
supporting  it  winds,  or  climbs,  the  sole  orna- 
ment— a beautiful  border,  the  effect  of  which 
is  singularly  elegant  and  harmonious.  Far  less 
ornate  than  the  staircase  of  Francis  I.,  this 
exceeds  it  in  unity,  grace,  and  symmetry.  It 
leads  to  the  Salle  des  Etats  (which  is  still  used 
as  the  Salic  d'escrime  et  de  gymnastique  for  the 
soldiers),  and  to  other  rooms  dedicated  to  bar- 
rack uses.  The  only  portion  as  yet  rescued 
from  this  desecration  is  the  north  side.  A 
vandalism  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans  has  been  committed  in  our  day.  The 
half  of  the  chapel,  a beautiful  little  building, 
has  been  pulled  down, — it  is  difficult  to  see 
for  what  end.  The  other  half  serves  as  a work- 
shop for  the  men  employed  on  the  building. 
The  restored  rooms,  splendid  in  colour  and 
gilding,  are  small  and  low  ; like  those  of 
almost  all  residences,  even  royal  ones,  of  that 
date.  The  middle  ages,  like  antiquity,  reserved 
vast  proportions  for  their  public  buildings  ; and 
the  taste  for  gigantic  habitations  is  of  recent 
date.  It  was  carried  to  its  height  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  is  very  characteristic  of  that  boundless  in- 
flation of  vanity,  pride,  and  selfishness  which 
no  man  perhaps  ever  felt  to  such  a degree,  or 
acted  upoji  with  such  consistency.” 

Gymnasia  of  the  Greeks. — The  gymna- 
sia were  large  buildings  encircled  by  gardens 
and  groves.  On  entering,  the  first  thing  was  a 
large  square  court,  surrounded  by  porticoes 
and  great  halls,  in  which  the  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  sophists  taught  their  disci- 
ples. One  side  of  the  quadrangle,  however, 
was  occupied  by  rooms  for  bathing,  and  other 
purposes.  To  guard  against  the  southern 
winds  driving  the  winter  rains  into  the  court, 
the  portico  facing  the  south  was  made  double. 
You  next  entered  a square  inclosure,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  fine  plane  trees.  Co- 
lonnades extended  round  three  sides.  Those 
towards  the  north  were  double,  to  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  opposite  piazza  was  called  Xystos, 
in  the  middle  of  which  and  through  its  whole 
length,  they  contrived  a sort  of  pathway,  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  about  two  deep,  where, 
sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  separated  from 
the  spectators  ranged  along  the  sides,  the 
young  scholars  amused  themselves  in  wrestling. 

■ — J.  A.  St.  John, 

Breach  of  Agreement. — At  the  Town 
Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon,  last  week,  a man 
named  Thomas  Thompson,  a labourer,  was 
charged  by  Mr.  Shesby,  bricklayer,  with  neg- 
lecting his  work,  and  failing  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement of  working  till  next  Michaelmas,  at 
JOs.  per  week.  The  defendant  had  gone  to 
Wolverton,  where  he  obtained  more  profitable 
employment.  He  acknowledged  his  fault,  and 
was  liberated  on  paying  the  expenses. 


Assurance  a Duty. — It  may  he  felt  by 
many,  that,  admitting  this  duty  in  full,  their 
income  is  nevertheless  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  spare  even  the  small  sum  necessary  as 
an  annual  premium  for  life  assurance.  The 
necessities  of  the  present  are  in  their  case  so 
great,  that  they  do  not  see  how  they  can  afford 
it.  VVe  believe  there  can  be  no  obstacle 
which  is  apt  to  appear  more  real  than  this, 
where  an  income  is  at  all  limited  ; and  yet  it 
is  easy  to  shew  that  no  obstacle  could  be  more 
ideal.  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by 
everybody  who  has  an  income  at  all,  that 
there  must  be  some  who  have  smaller  incomes. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  any  man  has  400/.  per 
annum  ; he  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  some 
who  have  only  350/.  Now,  if  these  persons 
live  on  350/.,  why  may  not  he  do  so  too,  sparing 
the  odd  50/.  as  a deposit  for  life  assurance? 
In  like  manner,  he  who  has  200/.  may  live  as 
men  do  who  have  only  175/.,  and  devote  the 
remaining  25/.  to  have  a sum  assured  upon  his 
life.  And  so  on.  It  may  require  an  effort  to 
accomplish  this;  but  is  not  the  object  worthy 
of  an  effort?  And  can  any  man  be  held  as 
honest,  or  any  way  good,  who  will  not  make 
such  an  effort,  rather  than  be  always  liable  to 
the  risk  of  leaving  in  beggary  the  beings  whom 
he  most  cherished  on  earth,  and  for  whose 
support  he  alone  is  responsible? — Chambers's 
Information  for  the  People. 

New  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe. — The  Art- 
Union  says  that  the  necessity  caused  by  the 
late  conflagration  of  the  public  theatre,  of  con- 
structing a new  one,  for  which  the  situation  is 
not  yet  assigned,  produces  much  discussion  as 
to  the  style  of  architecture  of  a building  in- 
tended to  become  a model  specimen  of  art  in 
Germany.  “ For  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  German  or  Gothic  style,  which  expression 
allows  a wide  sphere  of  meaning,  when  refer- 
ring to  those  particular  additions  or  retractions 
which  form  a specific  difference  from  the  uni- 
versal Gothic  character  in  all  countries  where 
Gothic  buildings  are  to  be  met  with,  from  the 
Gothic-German  style.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  is  desirous  to  have  a variety  of  compet- 
ing plans  laid  before  him.  He  is  reported  to 
have  specially  invited  M.  Heideloff,  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  has  devoted  almost  his  whole  life  to 
the  Gothic  style,  to  furnish  a plan  for  the 
above-mentioned  edifice,  combining  all  the 
advantages  of  a free  egress  from  all  the  respec- 
tive localities  for  the  players  and  audience.  If 
the  theatre  should  be  built  in  the  common  style 
— which,  though  gorgeous,  can  never  be 
grand  — the  Munich  theatre,  as  far  as  the  ac- 
commodations of  access  and  egress  are  con- 
sidered, justly  deserves  to  become  the  model 
for  buildings  of  this  description.” 

Manchester.  — One  of  the  profoundest 
writers  on  social  politics  of  the  present  age 
has  justly  remaiked  that  few  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  value  of  Manchester  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  things  ; perhaps  still  fewer  amongst 
us  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  import- 
ance, to  the  future,  of  those  gigantic  forces 
which  as  yet  lie  undeveloped  in  the  system  of 
which  it  is  the  representative.  Manchester  is 
the  type  of  one  grand  idea — machinery — an 
idea  that  is  new  in  the  world  ; at  least  in  that 
large  sense  in  which  its  vital  significance  con- 
sists. The  ancients  had  no  conception  of  such 
an  idea;  and  hence,  the  past  can  teach  us 
nothing  either  of  warning  or  of  wisdom  re- 
specting it.  The  records  of  an  eternal  element 
of  human  society,  which  has  begun  to  influence 
the  affairs  of  nations,  and  aspires  and  promises 
soon  to  become  the  world-ruling  power,  does 
not  occupy  a single  page  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  It  is  a new  idea — a new  power; 
and  thus,  ever  and  anon,  as  the  human  race 
advances  in  intelligence,  are  new  powers 
evoked  by  the  human  intellect  that  give  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  ever-progressive  move- 
ment. Thus  it  has  ever  been.  As  men  have 
been  educated  to  receive  new  truths — moral 
powers,  or  new  inventions — physical  powers, 
they  have  been  given. — People's  Jozrm  l. 

Contrivance. — In  front  of  the  entrance- 
gate  to  Bevois  Mount,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  Betts,  there  is  a spring  plate  let  into  the 
ground,  which,  on  being  pressed  by  the  wheel 
of  a carriage,  sets  the  bell  of  the  porter’s 
lodge  in  motion.  The  only  inconvenience  at- 
tending it  is  that  a mischievous  person  by 
a jerking  step  can  move  the  plate,  and  the 
gate-keeper  has  been  more  than  once  imposed 
on  in  that  way. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement,  for  erecting  two 
chapels  and  an  entrance  lodge  at  Pennycome- 
quick  ; various  works  required  in  the  restora- 
tion, &c.,  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Scarbor  ough  ; 
also  for  the  various  works  required  in  the  re- 
pair of  buildings  on  the  estates  of  the  Trinity 
House,  Hull,  for  six  to  twelve  months;  for 
erecting  sick-wards  and  washhouses,  at  the 
Blything  Union  Workhouse;  erecting  en- 
closure wall  and  iron  railings  of  St.  Mary’s 
churchyard,  Southampton  ; erecting  and  com- 
pletely finishing  the  several  works  of  the  new 
battery  at  Point,  Portsmouth  ; erecting  a tem- 
porary bridge  at  St.  Olave’s,  Yarmouth  ; mak- 
ing certain  alterations  at  the  Hartismere  Union 
Workhouse ; 'quarrying  and  polling  stones, 
hauling,  repolling,  &c.,  and  relaying  rag-pitch- 
ing, for  three  years  for  the  carriage-way  of  the 
Bristol  Paving  Commissioners  (separate  ten- 
ders) ; also  for  a supply  of  700  tons  of  Guern- 
sey granite  lumps  for  breaking  ; and  for  mak- 
ing two  cylindrical  sewers,  one  of  154  yards, 
the  other  of  210  yards,  at  Cambridge. 

Order  in  Council  as  to  Engineers. 
— By  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  order  in 
council  of  27th  February  last,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  some  time  since  made  in  The 
Builder,  engineers  in  her  Majesty’s  naval 
service  are  to  be  classed  as  either  inspectors  of 
machinery  afloat,  chief  engineers,  or  assistant 
engineers ; the  two  first  to  be  appointed  by 
commission,  and  rank  with,  but  after,  masters 
of  the  fleet ; and  the  last  to  be  appointed  by 
order,  and  rank  with,  but  after,  second  masters. 
The  two  last  are  to  be  subdivided,  each  into 
three  classes.  Inspectors  must  be  “men  of 
experience  and  acknowledged  ability,  in  whose 
judgment,  integrity,  and  talent,  implicit  reli- 
ance can  be  placed.”  Chief  engineeis,  besides 
a practical  knowledge  of  every  particular  of 
the  construction  and  working  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers,  the  principles  of  expan- 
sion and  its  gearage,  &c.,  must  “ be  able  and 
willing  to  exert  himself  practically  a3  a work- 
man when  occasion  requires,”  to  keep  ac- 
counts, make  notes  in  the  log,  and  sketches  of 
machinery,  &c.  The  assistant  engineer  must 
produce  certificates  of  servitude  in  a factory,  or 
other  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  engine- 
work,  &c.  Inspectors  are  to  have  25/.  per 
month  of  sea  pay,  or  13/.  5s.  for  harbour  ser- 
vice ; chief  engineers,  12/.  to  20/.  per  month  of 
sea  pay,  or  61.  J2s.to  11/.  for  harbour  service; 
and  assistants,  8/.  to  12/.  of  sea  pay,  or  41.  4s. 
to  6/.  12s.  for  harbour  service. 

Guide  for  Sorew-Cutting,  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  Bolton  of 22,  Ivy-lane,  Newgate-street. 
In  order  to  apply  this  screw-cutting  instru- 
ment to  the  lathe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a brass 
chuck  screwed  on  to  the  mandril,  and  which 
must  have  a screw  cut  on  it  similar  to  the 
nose  of  the  mandril  to  receive  the  wood  chucks 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  turned.  In  the 
centre  of  the  brass  chuck  a square  hole  is  to  be 
made,  which  will  receive  the  square  end  of  the 
steel  screw  of  the  instrument.  The  wood 
chucks  must  be  pierced  through  to  admit 
freely  the  plain  part  of  the  steel  screw,  so  as 
to  reach  the  square  hole  of  the  brass  chuck. 
The  work  having  been  turned  to  receive  the 
screw,  the  steel  screw  is  passed  into  the  square 
hole  of  the  brass  chuck,  and  the  front  centre 
of  the  lathe  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
steel  screw  of  the  instrument,  when  it  is  ready 
for  work.  The  screw  tool  is  set  parallel  with 
the  work  to  be  cut,  by  means  of  a plate  and 
screw,  the  latter  passing  through  an  oblong 
slot  and  bighting  on  either  edge.  The  screw- 
cutting tool,  and  the  screw-cutting  instrument, 
must  be  of  the  same  rake.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, six  steel  screws  of  different  rakes  will 
answer.  The  instrument  will  cut  on  large  or 
small  diameter  screws,  with  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  more 
threads,  by  regulating  the  cutting  tool. 

Iron. — English  bar-iron  has  been  in  little 
demand  during  the  month,  and  prices  have 
fallen  5s.  per  ton.  IVithin  the  last  few  days 
a better  demand  has  taken  place,  and  makers 
now  refuse  to  sell  under  8/.  10s.  at  the  works 
in  Wales.  The  rail  market  has  been  exceed- 
ingly dull,  principally  owing  to  the  difficulty 
the  various  companies  experience  in  getting  in 
their  calls.  Nail  rods,  hoops,  and  sheets  are 
from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton  less  in  Liverpool. 
Scotch  pig-iron  declined  to  63s.  6d.,  mixed 
numbers,  and  64s.  to  65s.  No.  1 ; but  within 
the  last  few  days  rather  higher  prices  have 
been  asked.  Swedish  iron  and  steel  are  dull 
of  sale. — Birmingham  Journal. 
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The  Western  Literary  Institution. 
— The  public  dinner  of  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Institution,  to  which  we  alluded 
some  time  since,  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  popular  institutions,  and  one 
which  has  done  much  good  in  its  time,  it  de- 
serves warm  support,  and  will,  we  hope,  re- 
ceive it,  even  from  those  who  have  outgrown 
the  want  of  it,  if  it  be  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
rising  generation.  Lord  Kinnaird  will  take 
the  chair,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  J.  B.  Ma- 
caulay, Esq,.  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  W. 
Ewart,  Esq.,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  are  amongst  the  stewards. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  June  21.— Statistical,  12,  St.  James’s-square,  8 p.m. 
Tuesday,  22.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.H.,  Jun.”  next  week. 

“ A Churchman,”  ditto. 

Received.—"  F.  B."  “ W.  S."  “ Tim.  Fairplay CL  “ T-  Ii-°  “ C.  G-’’ 
“ J.  J.”  i Battersea),  “ Subscriber,”  (Bathsl,  “ H.  D.  G."  “ Juvenis," 
••  J.  I,.  H.”  ••  A Looker-On,"  *'  O.  P.”  *’ H.  J.  W."  “ J.  W."  ” An 
Inquiry  into  the  difiercncc  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient  Glass 
Painting,  with  Hints  on  Glass  Painting.  Oxford,  Parker,  1817. 
2 Vols.  " The  Decorator's  Assistant."  Part  I.— View  of  Battersea 
New  Church,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bury,  Architects . View  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Radipole.  “ On  the  Cottages  of  Agricultural  Labourers, 
with  working  Plans  and  Estimates."  By  Messrs.  C.  W.  Johnson, 
F.R.8.,  and  Edward  Cresy,  Architect  (Ridgway.) 


ADVERTISElYXEKrTS. 

THE  SEWER  NUISANCE  WHOLLY  REMOVABLE. 

<4  BATE’S  Registered  Apparatus,  for  which 

X*.  the  Inventor  got  the  prize  in  competition  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  England,  conferred  in  the  annual  dis- 
tribution, on  the  10th  inst.,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  cheap,  and 
never  requires  reparation : it  may  be  made  in  various  very  common 
materials,  and  is  equally  applicable  either  to  the  large  sewers  of 
streets,  or  to  the  Binall  for  domestic  purposes.  Application  for 
licences  for  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  either  exclusively,  or 
not,  for  single  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  made‘s  ’’ 


Diagrai 

the  saiu  society’s  room,  John-street,  Adelphi. 


TUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 
Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

POTTERS, 

HIGn- STREET,  LAMBETH. 

rpHE  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by 

H_  Tubular  Drains,  as  from  their  form  they  give  every  facility 
for  a perfectly  free  passage.  ... 

The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  imperishable,  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; in  addition  to  wnicn, 
thev  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with 


e,  and  at  less  expense,  than 


common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 ......  — ..  - — 

Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains, 
and  0 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty  s Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts.  


w 


ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newiv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 


tuallv  stonpiiig  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

'• ’ '-ave  been  use  


'Tinny  substances  have Tieen' used  ami [much i time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  pleasure  in  oflenng  to  the 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

1 In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brash  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  . 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  W allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  04.  Long  Acre. 


TODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXI DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 

WORKS.  NINE  F.LMS  LONDON.  . , 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  attected  by 

^0°T^ niEPAIN T is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil 


s 


TEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint  The  natu- 


Talion  nns  » nhiicuot  . . . . .......  ........  — --  .... 

continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
■rain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
frig  the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 

1.  Stainford-street,  BlackfriatB-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  bd.  and 
is.  each,  and  at  103.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be^obUmed  in 


powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolvra  in  water  .-  -----  ---- 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 

^ Sold  also  at  the  office  oX  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent 
arden,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

v---  - • • • F.  ft 

U-street, 


44 


■r  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


64 


104 


200. 


Is.  6<L  

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  64  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  02s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


s.  3d.  5s.  fis.  6(1.  7s.  64  Ids. 


s.  Pergi 
, 84,  pel 


Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 fa  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  64  4 ft,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

R HENRY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  108,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Bock  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  8 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£3. 6a.  £3.  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Ilenly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven  :— 

£ ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15a  £6.  os.  £6. 10a  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,  8d.,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3J4,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
8TOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 


18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  6|4  perin.and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars.  31 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright  :— 

3 ft.  3ft  6 in.  4 ft. 

32.3s.  32.14s.  42.0s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pulL 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKER8’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
nev-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps.  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


Economical  radiating  stove 

GRATE  MANUFACTORY,  No.  5,  Jcrmyn-street,  Regent- 

street 

PIERCE  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 

entry,  and  Architects,  *■■■ i1J! — *' ' — 

to  his  novel  and  unique  _ 

and  IKONS,  in  suites,  which  are  now  on  view  at  his  Show  Rooms. 
By  employing  first-rate  Artists,  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  that 
every  work  entrusted  to  him  will  be  finished  in  the  best  manner, 
and  the  purest  style  of  Architecture  required  ; being  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  guided  by  his  practical  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  devoted  to  the  WARMING  and  VENTILATION  of 
APARTMENTS,  Public  Buildings,  and  Private  .Mansions,  to 
numbers  of  which  he  can  refer  for  the  perfect  success  of  his  arrange- 

PIERCE  has  Invented  and  Registered  various  improvements  for 
the  Ventilation  and  Fitting-up  of  KITCHENS,  BAT1I  ROOMS, 
LAUNDRIES,  with  other  points  of  domestic  economy,  which  may 
be  found  worthv  of  notice. 

PIERCE'S  STOVE  GRATE  and  BATH  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  Germyu-street,  Regent-street. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. 


-The 

quested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  o f heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seeu  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorse t-street.  Fleet-street 


IRON FOUNDRY. 

163,  Drury-lanc,  and  Charles-strect,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes.  Heads,  Shoes.  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

RWHATTE,  Cabinet  Maker  (from 

• Messrs.  Crace  and  Sons),  Wigmore-strect.  begs  leave  re- 
spectfully to  acquaint  the  Trade,  that  be  continues  to  manufacture 
every  description  of  Furniture,  guaranteed  of  the  most  superior 
material  and  workmanship,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
Louis  Quatoize,  Gothic,  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan  styles,  at  the  very 
lowest  remunerating  prices. 

MANUFACTORY,  10,  Corporation-lane.  Clcrkcmveli. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. 

ARMORIAL  SHIELDS,  Heraldic  Devices, 

and  Antique  Writing  of  every  description,  for  Ceilings.  Cor- 
nices, Familv  Monuments,  or  Furniture,  correctly  executed  by 
W.  PARTRIDGE,  Heraldic  Artist,  122,  Great  Portlaud-street, 
Cavcudish-siiuare. 

W.  PARTRIDGE  lias  bad  twenty-nine  years’  experience,  and 
can  refer  to  various  Churches  and  Mansionswhero  he  has  executed 
the  above  works. 


ATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

ner  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests.  , I The  Mverpool 

t!1*  Mafet^cttCifty  0f  EnsUmd’  The  NorfKnd 'ottr  lUiiways. 

SSnulMvitn  I And  the  Corporation  ofttie  Cily  of  Edinl.ru'. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadeniug  suunft 
’ — t'11!, Cai  • - t— ^~- 


Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make, 
rrn.w  tvn  fROttci IN.  s.  Laurent 


TIIOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


GREENWOOD  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  WicUnm-strcet, 

YY  . Poo,  otri.ot  vew  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  .Sashes,  Frames, 
Doors,  Ac.,  with  best  workmanship  and  materials,  for  ready  money  only  • 


In.  SASHES,  at  per  Foo 

li  Ovolo  

1 Shoo  Fronts  

1 t Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames 

lj  Ditto,  double  hunt 

2 Ovolo  Sashes  and  F rang. 

2 Ditto,  prepared  to  hang  double 


Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  at  per  Foot  Super. 


Ditto  ditto,  double  hung  . 

2 Ditto  ditto,  with  lines  and  weights  . . 
2 Ditto  ditto,  double  hung 


In..  DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial,  s.  d- 

H 4-panel  square 0 

H Ditto,  moulded  one  side  » 8j 

14  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 0 10| 

11  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  o 9 
1 J Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back  “ 

1 j 6-panei  square  


8i 


FANCY  SASHES,  SHUTTERS.  AND  DOORS.  TO  ANY  DESIGN  . 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


Eatal.lisbed  Mart.,  IKS.  lor  m.rkius  th.  Miwd  A.plmlte  Hock  olP^ynmool  a Bituminous  Kook.  on  11,.  RaKrn  ,id. 

Principal  Depots.  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STAN  GATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London. 

ypHE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

I ’ following  useful  purposes : — 


following  useful  purposes 
Doe-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 
Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


e essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 

rden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Th.^Sk^*“n.WATBTO?™L  AM.  jlTKTS.  CONTRACTORS  i.  dlrectud  to  the  great 

l°Tlh.d£S.~SS?*113MffiBl ASE^COTAiY.OUjmMra  PATENT,  o.mMo  it  to  .xuuut.  Work.  ol 

sw  c„,w 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  an  ivoras  ™ i,„„„  j„no  wit.h  the  genuine  inatei 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

The  only  cftectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 

1 — jt  Tcry  appropriate  for  the 

ng  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

Ac.  Ac. 

great  advantage 
any  extent 


dtScriptlou  of  material  1.M  been  used. 


s establishment  i 


Seys8el^i<  Aalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 


FOR  GENERAL  AND 

THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
i Cesspools,  as  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 
all  classes. 

An  cflicient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  las  is  too  well  known)  the  source  of  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

"The  Patent  Toiuiknt  Water  Closet ” has  been  designed 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  deoided 
advantages  :— 

1.  SIMPLICITY.— Its  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
complication,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
or  deranged. 

3.  GREAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  “ head  ” 
or  " measure,"  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water ; and  when  the  person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 
the  basin. 

3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the'  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of ; it  must  therefore  he  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
cflect. 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING.  — The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required. — The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  “head  ”of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

(i.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required  - Should  the 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  be 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  tlie  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 
useless. 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.— A syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  as  to 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia. 

3.  IT  Is  SELF-ACTING.— Tins  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  Of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  iuattention  may  be  apprehended. 

9.  ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  it  may  he  placed,  are  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.— The 
basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earth  cnwa-ie,  with  a strong 
substantial  foot  or  bnsc,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  moke  use  of 
the  usual  wood  ensing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 


It  may  be  placed  in  a comer,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 
effected  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable  invention,  and 
wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  are  at  present  found  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

FOR  RAILWAY  STATION  S it  is  invaluable,  for  the  present 
closets  arc  a continual  trouble  and  expense ; they  arc  required 
to  he  self-acting,  but  to  render  them  so  an  endless  number  of 
wires  and  cranks  have  to  he  made  use  of,  and  consequently, 
continued  derangement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 
obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  as  are  introduced  by  the 
Companies’  servants  and  others;  all  these  objections,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Water  Closet 


UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 


Fig.  L— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top.  and  cock,  4c.,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2. — Section  of  the  measure  and  cock,  showing  its  position 
when  opeu  for  the  water  to  come  in. 

Fig.  3.— Plan  of  top  of  seat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  and  action-rod  D. 
Fig,  4.— Section  from  hack  to  front  of  scat,  basin,  bottom  of 


torrent-pipe  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  in  and  cut  it  oft. 

Fig.  5.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  and  the 
bridle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  6.— Bottom  of  cook,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  nnd 
bridle  lever. 


™ 1 JO  w mi,  i.ue  action- rod. 

Fig.  8.— Section  from  side  to  side  of  seat,  nnd  top  of  basin,  with 
front  of  lower  part  of  spreader. 

Fig.  9.— Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon  ’ 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 


When  a person  take.?  the  seat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  B,  aud  elevating 
the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cock  F;— the 
measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pine  G.  passing  through  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  the 
measure  tills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any 
overflow. 

On  leaving  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  aud  the  rod  D,  which,  with  the 
lever  E,  falls  and  shuts  the  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  off  every  thing  through  the  syphon  S,  and  the  leg  N.  The  lowest  part  of 
the  syphon  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  basin,  but  so  much  on  one  side  towards  the  leg  N as  to  direct 
every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  in  that  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  considerable  larger 
than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  the  air  in  the  soil-pipe,  connected 
with  N,  before  it.  The  smallest  port  of  the  syphon  is  within  sight,  so  that  any  tiling  improperly 
introduced  may  he  removed.  1 v 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  between  N and  8,  forms  a trap  to 
prevent  air  rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Loud  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  &fc.t  of  Towns'  Bill. — {Vide  Report , page  70.) 


"It  is  alHO  proved  that  a proper  Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; but 
in  urging  tlie  introduction  of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to 
recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 
of  oranks  and  wires,  which  are  always  getting  out  of  order,  aud  constantly  leading  to  expense  and 
trouble. 


There  are  various  si 


is  shewn  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 


appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  bo  put  out  of  order,  anil  is 
self-acting  ; it  requires  no  cistern  ; it  acts  as  a flushing  apparatus  each  time,  bv  providing  a great 
momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are  effectually  cleared,  and  all  effluvium  removed.” 


Testimonial  from  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxuall  Water  Company. 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Office,  Sumncr-strect,  Southwark,  16th  January,  1847. 

Pka  r.  Si  it.— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined  in 
Austin’s  “ Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet.”  1st  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 
or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
now  in  use;  3rd.  One  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets;  4th.  Its  great 
simplicity,  and  the  little  ehauce  of  any  derangement  taking  place  in  anv  part  of  the  apparatus ; 
Btli.  The  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  aud  tne  amount  in  fixing. 

You  arc  aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  aud  others,  to  suggest  the  best  aud  simplest 


means  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I am  often  told,  if  it 
were  not  fur  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 
complicated  machinery  now  in  use.  we  would  have  several  more  closets  put  up  ; hut  we  must  wait  till 
some  less  expensive  method  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Austin’s  invention,  I am  pleased  to  see,  quite  removes  these  objections,  nnd  I have  no  doubt 
tlie  public,  both  for  convenience  and  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  themselves  as  much  as 

possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

. _ _ J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowsos. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


These  pipes  arc  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they  are  entirely  free  from  cor- 
rosion.—Aiul  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their  price,  are  well  adapted  for  SOIL 
and  DRAIN  PIPES. 

The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  brioks  is  extremely  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  “ ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS"— from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  alone,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
very  little  passes  through  the  outlet.  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 


dations of  rats,  which  are  enabled  with  ease  to  come  from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb- 
ling sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors. 

Very  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  came  under  the  notice  of  Messrs.  DOWSON,  and  the 
evil  had  so  far  advanced  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  house  had  given  awav,  and  considerable  outlay 
was  necessary  to  render  the  habitation  safe  and  tennntable. 

^ButPECUNTARY  LOSS  isnot  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  use  of  brick  drains— LOSS  OF 
HEALTH  to  a fearful  extent,  isalso  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  existence  of  these  “ ELONGATED 
CESSPOOLS,”  the  foulest  nnd  most  poisonous  exhalations  proceed  from  them,  and  from  the  founda- 
tions they  have  allowed  to  become  saturated. 

THE  EARTHEN  PIPES  are  a certain  preventative  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  of  being 
constantly  flushed,  they  are  free  from  corrosiou,  and  are  impervious  to  liquid. 


Messrs.  DOWSON  beg  also  to  intimate  that  they  undertake  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE,  and  Smith’s  Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  extensive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

OFFICE  OF  THEIR  FOUNDRY,  44,  NUTFORD-PLACE,  EDGEWARE-ROAD. 


THE  BUILDER 


BUILDER'S  PREMISES.  WORTHY  OF  NOTICE. 

"1HE  Lease  of  Convenient  Premises  TO 

BE  SOLD,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  Counting  House, 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES.  ARCHITECTS,  ENGI- 
NEERS, AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a very  beautiful  Plaster  of 

Paris  MODEL  of  the  PARTHENON,  7 feet  long.  3 feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  2 feet  high,  late  the  property  of  John  Nash,  Esq. 
the  Architect,  which  was  got  by  him  at  a cost  of  300  guineas' 
Lowest  price  JO  guineas,  including  scagliola  stand;  or  half  the' 
model,  at  23  guineas,  the  nme  being  fitted  together  in  two  lengths. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architectural  Library, 
141,  Strand,  London. 


XTENSIVE  Water-side  Premises  to  be 

DISPOSED  OF.  covering  an  acTe  of  Ground — Dwelling- 
house,  Win  chouses,  Stabling.  4c.— Apply  at  Mr.  GRITTEN’S  Office, 
5,  Bull  Head-court,  Newgate  Street 

ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND. 

EVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building;  Ground 


E 


S 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  ABOUT  TWENTY-SIX  THIRD  OR 
FOURTH-RATE  HOUSES. 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  rents,  a most 

eligible  plot  of  ground,  near  Kllbura  Turnpike.  A great 


HORNSEY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding  country.— For 
particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  Messrs.  WIGG  and  POWN  ALL'S 
Offices,  7,  Bedfora-row. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS  requiring  Large,  Handsome, 
and  Detached  Offices  in  a Central  Situation. 

TO  BE  LET,  the  Offices  recently  occupied 

by  Messrs.  Page  and  Son,  Surveyors,  with  the  fittings,  a 
large  'strong  room,’  with  water  and  every  convenience  complete. 

14,  Kings'-road,  Gray's  Inn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  nn  Building;  Leases,  a Valu- 
able Plot  of  Ground  fronting  the  East-India  Road,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  East  and  West-India  Docks,  and  the 
several  other  large  dock  and  manufacturing  establishments  at 
Poplar,  Middlesex.— For  particulars  aud  an  inspection  of  the  plans 
and  elevations,  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  MORRIS,  No.  4,  Trinity- 
terrace.  East-India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  aud  No.  58,  Fenchurcn- 
street,  London. 


CASSLAND  ESTATE. 

Freehold  land  to  be  let,  on  Build- 
ing Leases,  for  a term  of  80  yean,  divided  into  speculations  of 
varying  magnitude.  The  estate  adjoins  Victoria-park,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  a direct  communication  into  the  drive. 
This  property  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a large  extent  of 
land  on  the  south  and  east,  being  inalienable  for  building  or  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the  locality  is  noted 
as  one  of  the  most  healthy  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  ; distant  about 
two  miles  and  a half  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  WALES, at  the  Estate-office,  Cassland-road,  Hackney. 


BUILDING  GROUND,  GLOUCESTER-GATE,  REGENTS- 
PARK.  A PLOT  OF  FREEHOLD. 

BUTLDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  for 

Os  -ars,  for  seven  or  eight  third-rate  houses,  with  excel  lent 
back  .miens  and  forecourt  ; tbe  sewer  is  built  in  front  of  the 
ground,  and  paving  laid  to  tbr  adjoining  property,  which  is  finished. 
It  is-within  100  yards  of  tlfe  Park,  where  a third-rate  class  of  houses 
is  in  great  request.  Apply  to  Mr.  BIRL,  at  the  Southampton 
Office,  Southamptou-street.  Fitzroy-equare,  or  to  Mr.  RATHBONE, 
38,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  II!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, aud  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  ony  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  1— For  par- 
ticulars ana  plans,  apply  to  W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent's-park. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE,  STREATHAM,  SURREY. 

pO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  in  the 

above  Park,  in  this  favourite  and  select  district  close 


Parish  Church,  upwards  of  Sixty  Plots  for  Villas,  Fifty  for  Ter- 
races, and  several  for  Shops  and  Stabling ; the  whole  forming  a 
belt  round  the  interior  of  the  Manor  Park,  which  from  its  eombina- 


—wj  of  undulating  surface,  ornamental  water,  and  well-grown 
timber,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Private  rides,  walks,  and  drives  are 
intended  to  be  made  within  the  Park.  Facing-bricks,  both  White 
and  Red,  Stocks  and  others  of  an  excellent  quality,  aud  in  any 
quantities,  may  be  had  on  the  Estate,  and  au  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  price  where  used  on  the  Estate.  Gravel  and  Sharp- 
sand  of  a superior  description  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  ground 
and  water  is  laid  on.  Advances  will  be  made  and  other  accommo- 
dation afforded  to  respectable  builders  taking  an  adequate  interest 
in  the  property,  whicn  is  likely  to  be  immediately  remunerative  to 
them,  from  a great  and  increasing  demand  for  houses  existing  in 
this  neighbourhood. — For  Lithographed  Plans  and  Particulars, 
>o  Messrs,  RANKF.N,  FORD.  LUNG  BOURNE,  and 
RMAN.  No.  4,  South-square,  Gray's-Inn  ; Messrs.  GOUGH 
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FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES.  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  1NDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures,  or 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use.  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber  Washers  for 
steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizea— Sole  Manufacturer, 
JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mcws,  Goswell-road,  London. 

PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS,8outh- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  i 1 ....  ....  - 


M 


PATENT  BELLS. 

ESSRS.  MEARS  respectfully  beg;  to 

announce  to  the  Public  and  the  Trade,  that’thev  have  suc- 
ceeded introducing  a NEW  BELL  of  an  entirely  new  alloy,  called 
the  U uion  M etaL  which  bell  will  be  found  of  a very  superior  quality 
of  tone,  and  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  belL  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  the  supply  of  House,  Clock,  Cattle,  and  other  Bells. 
A scale  of  prices  and  sizes  will  be  shortly  transmitted  to  the  trade 
generally.  The  alloy  is  patented,  and  Messrs.  MEARS  by  arrange- 
ment, are  the  sole  licensees  for  bells.  Messrs.  MEARS  nave  also 
several  new  alloys,  which  they  will  be  happy  to  shew  to  consumers. 
For  Engine  Castings,  these  compositions  are  considered  superior  to 
any  metal  now  in  use.— JieUfoundry , WhitechapeL  These  are  also 
Patented. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  An- 
nuities, kc.  The  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES  may 
effect  Assurances  on  Life  for  201.  and  upwards.  Annuities  for 
themselves  in  Old  Age,  or  for  their  Widows,  and  Endowments  for 
Children.  Premiums  may  be  paid  Quarterly  or  Monthly.  Assurers 
will  have  the  security  of  a Guarantee  Fund. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 

’ '“RITERS  to  the  Trade  onhr. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 


SPURWAY  and  M'PHERSON,  Grainers, 

19,  Tabemacle-walk.  Finsbury-square,  London. 

Graining  of  superior  quality  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
with  every  required  dispatch,  and  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
Bhutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


ESSRS.  HOPKINS  and  Co.  solicit  the 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Public  generally 
their  REGISTERED  SELF-REGULATING  BLINDS,  which, 


dispensing  entirely  with  the  centre  line,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
French  casements  and  high  windows.  OUTSIDE  SUN  BLINDS 
ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE  ACTION. 

II.  nnd  Co.  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BARRON’S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  the  easy  and  noiseless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  Wood  Poles.  This  action  has  been 
much  usei,  and  with  invariable  success  for  octagon,  bow,  and 
other  shaped  windows.  Models  constantly  on  show. 

HOPKINS  and  Co.,  late  James  Barron,  Window  Blind  Manu- 
facturers and  General  Brass  Pounders,  40,  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London  ; and  at  Birmingham. 


JENNINGS'S  PATENT  WATER  CLOSET. 
JENNINGS'S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS'S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  are  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars 
Rond,  that  he  has  obtained  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT  for  a WATER  CLOSET  of  simple  construction, 
and  every  way  different  to  any  closet  now  manufactured.  The 
inventor  hopes  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  produced,  and  at  prices 
not  exceeding  the  present  Pan  Closet. 

GEORGE  JENNINGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers,  Plumbers, 
Gosfitters,  aud  others,  that  he  lias  Patented  an  entirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Cocks.  Lead.  Iron,  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes,  Ac.,  to  Steam  Boilers,  Wood,  Iron,  or  Slate 
Cisterns,  Casks,  Ac.,  superseding  all  Union  Joints,  T pieces,  and 
the  present  tedious  mode  of  Tapping  and  Screwing  one  Pipe  into 
another. 

JENNINGS'S  SHUTTER  SHOE  and  FASTEN ER|  is  now  so 
generally  used,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  it  supersedes  the 
Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  References  may  be  had  to 
upwards  of  800  Fronts,  by  applying  to  the  inventor,  29,  Great  Char- 
lott:  Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE'S  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
nnd  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patentl  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  llunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  wont  of  strength  or 
securin' ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  lost  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired i.  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  -with  their  patent  raising 
’ itallic  hinges,  without  which  no  sh  " 1 


„ fitted  with  th 

gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  kc..  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters, _ Patent  Brass_  or  Zinc 


Steam-engines,  Sawing/Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


DEUCE'S,  No.  3 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  kc.kc., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applving  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depfit 
fur  Glass  Pantiles. 


1?IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  kc.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


TO  BUILDEH8,  CONTRACTORS.  LIME  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

Gi  REV  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality, 

f wiU  be  delivered  after  the  1st  July,  on  board  barges  at  the 
Hailing  Lime  Kilns  (lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Poynder  and  Co.) 
at  6s.  per  yard,  or  alongside  any  Wharf  in  London  at  7a— Apply  to 
CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq.,  Hailing,  near  Rochester. 

Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone,  Flame -burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSHER.  at  the  following 
Wharfs :— Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars ; Millbank- 
street.  Westminster ; Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse;  and  Kingsland- 
basin,  Kingsland-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  6al- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  bv  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parke r-=treet,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixiug.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  il  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 
machf. 


PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  Wharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 

HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  n very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  J across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Anj  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  nnd  White  Lias  Lime  Works.  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor.  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots :— Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 
Thames-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Bclgrave-place.  Pimlico ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCeraent 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

lerfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 

..... baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ao. 


ing  and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ao. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster. 


Iv 


EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucoo.  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  aud  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  at  tacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturer?.,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  docs  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  nnd 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 


o 


AUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

_ Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  iuvuluablc  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  mn  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  whioh  it  exclusively  possesses 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3,  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  move  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  186,  DRURY  LANE. 
• ■ " Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 


fOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
greeu,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  8ea-sidc.  It.  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  lion, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  oth 


— „ . — „ _ of  this  r. 

rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  Been,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  and  of  Si  AN  N and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  beeu  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fro- 

Suently  come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
ement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intlie 
finish  producing  a pure  Btone-iike  effect,  produccable  by  no  other 

Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  i‘  ■ — — — ' ' — * 

by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  e 
situations. 


it  exposed  Marino 


London-:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Pields, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  June  19, 1847. 
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ABVERTIBEMENTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

as  a Time-Keeper  or  Overlooker,  where  not  much  bodily 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

WANTED,  an  Active  Foreman,  to  super- 
intend a Brickfield  iu  tho  Country,  who  understands 
burning  by  kiln  or  clamp,  and  can  give  good  references  ns  to  ability, 
Ac.— Apply  at  68,  Tlicobald’s-road,  any  morning  at  Nine  o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Young-  Man, 

Constant  Employment  as  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter, 
who  thoroughly  understands  plumbing,  lead  glazing,  writing,  Ac.— 
Address,  post-paid,  to  J.  H.,  at  the  Post-office,  Upper  Mitcham, 
Surrey. 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  Person  who  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  undertake  the  Situation  of  Shop 
Foreman  in  London.  Address,  stating  references  and  particulars, 
to  D.  C„  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


WANTED  to  Purchase,  Freehold  Ground, 

Long  Leasehold,  or  Freehold  Premises,  for  the  erection  of 
the  Infirmary  for  Fistula  mid  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  An- 
swers to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Secretary,  23, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 


TO  SPECULATORS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young;  Rea- 
son, a Situation  in  a Builder's  Office,  or  as  Clerk  of  the 
Works.  Cau  make  out  Working  Drawings,  understands  Book- 
keeping, and  the  general  routine  of  the  Building  Business.  Satis- 
factory reference  can  bo  given.  Please  to  address  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr. 
Phillip,  Builder,  5J,  Park-street,  Borough-market  N.B.  Has  no 
objection  to  the  country. 

To  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  A--. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  a 
Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Foreman,  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Architectural  Drawing,  Measuring,  Ac.  ; 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  erection  of  Railway  Works,  having 
fulfilled  the  above  situations  for  upwards  of  six  years.  References 
satisfactory.  Address  W.  M.,  3,  Quecn's-road,  Norland-square, 
Notting-hilL  N.B.  No  objections  to  country. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.  . . . 

A GENTLEMAN  residing  in  the  vicinity 

of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  thirty  yearn  as  a Practical  Architect,  is  willing  to  take  into  Ins 
family  ns  a Boarder  a Youth  being  educated  to  a profession  (an  Ar- 
chitect would  be  preferred).  For  further  particulars,  apply  by 
letter  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Wade,  Stationer,  Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SURVEYOR,  well  acquainted  with 

Construction  and  the  details  of  Architecture  and  Building, 
wishes  to  engage  with  a Gentleman  in  the  above  Profession  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Surveying  Department,  on  terms  to  no 
mutually  agreed  upon.  The  requisite  references  will  be  given. 
Address  to  P.  K„  care  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  No.  3,  Brompton-road, 
Knightsbridgc.  AU  letters  to  be  post-paid.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  possessing  some  know- 
ledge of  Drawing  and  the  taking  out  of  Quantities,  Aa,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  employment  iu  an .Architect’s  or  Builders 
Office.  Reference  will  be  given  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  the. 
Advertiser  has  completed  his  apprenticeship,  part  of  which  was 
occupied  iu  the  office.  Address,  postpaid,  W.  E.,  Mr.  Ellestons 
No.  4,  Avenue-place,  Lewisham.  


TO  BUIiDERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AYOU3JG  MAN  who  can  be  well  recom- 
mended, is  desirous  of  obtaining  a Light  Situation  in  the 
Building  Line,  ir  to  fill  any  office  requiring  care  and  responsibility, 
having  had  six  .'ears’  experience  at  the  bench.  Address  to  A.  S., 
at  C.  Smith80ii's32,  Great  Marylebone  Street,  Portland  Place. 


AYOUITG  MAN,  who  understands  the 

general  tnsinesa  of  an  Architect's  and  Engineer's  Office, 
wishes  for  an  Eigagement.  Satisfactory  references  given  if  re- 
quired : Terms  noderatc.  Address  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Hilton's  Read- 
ing Rooms,  Pentcu-strcct,  Pentonville. 


TO  BUILIERS  AND  MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

AYOUNi}  MAN,  nineteen  years  old,  who 

lias  been  usd  to  general  work  in  a Joiner's  shop,  wishes  to 
place  himself  for  tvo  years  in  a shop  where  he  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvinr  in  the  trade.  Has  no  objection  to  town  or 
country.  Address, W.  W.,  102,  Wickham-strcct,  VauxhalL 


CONTRACTS. 

E 

Office  of  Ordnance,  18th  J uue,  1847.  — — 

1077, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS  for  a specific  sum  for  erecting  and  completely 
finishing  the  several  works  of  the  NEW  BATTERY  at  1'OlNT, 
PORTSMOUTH,  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  on  or  before  the  22nd  J uly,  1847.  . 

Specifications  and  detailed  Plans  of  the  proposed  buildings  and 
works  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of  Tender  obtained,  after  the  18th 
instant  daily,  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office.  Ports- 
mouth, between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o'clock,  until  the  21st 
Jul,  0rdiT  of  11,0  Board,  R BIHAM,  8lonto 


TO  BUILDBRS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  who 

possesses  a kiowledge  of  Carving,  Architectural  and  Orna- 
mental Drawing  ant  Designing,  and  is  a pood  practical  Joiner,  is 
desirous  of  obtauiiuj  a situation  in  a Decorator's,  or  any  other 
establishment.  Moderate  salary  required.  Address,  prc-paid,  L.E., 
Collings's  Newspnpei-office,  37,  King-street,  Long-aorc. 


N 


1,  Canning  Place,  Kensington,  June  24th.  1847. 

NEW  WORKHOUSE,  KENSINGTON,  CLERK  OF  THE 
WORKS. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

f Guaidians  of  the  parish  of  Kensington,  will  meet 

at.  the  Board-room.  Kensington  Workhouse,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  30th  instant,  at  twjlve  o'clock  at  noon,  to  APPOINT  A CLElt k 
OF  THE  WORKS  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  said  intended 
new  workhouse.  Thewhole  of  his  time  will  be  required,  and  be 
will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  week  for  his  services.— 
Candidates  for  the  office  must  attend  the  meeting  at  the  time  aud 
place  above  mentioned  ; and  testimonials  as  to  character  aud  com- 
petency for  the  office,  must  be  presented  at  the  same  time. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Projector  and  Sole  Proprietor  of  a 

Patent  of  immense  importance  for  public  works,  is  desirous 
of  DISPOSING  OF  a PORTION  of  his  INTEREST  therein.  It 

is  already  adopted  by  the  first  authorities,  both  public  and  pn- 

About  £5,000  will  be  required.  If  tlic  purchaser  can  himself  l 
age  the  financial  affairs  of  the  patent,  it  will  be  an  advautni 
the  patentee  is  required  to  establish  bis  process  in  a foreign  country. 
Particulars  may  be  bad  on  application  to  Messrs.  Will  lb. 


H 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS— Under _the  patronagc_  oMicr 


and  tlic  Honourable  Eost-lnuia  Gompany.  . 

The  attention  of  Artists  aud  tho  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  BEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  "" 

the  requisites  for  the  most  higld.v-fmished  drawing. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS.  _ 

AN  Active  Practical  Man  is  desirous  or 

an  Engagement  as  Clerk  and  Draughtsman,  Bookkeeper,  or 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  being  competent  from  nearly  twenty  years 
experience  iu  preparing  finished  and  working  architectural  ana 
mechanical  drawings,  making  out  estimates,  measuring,  keeping 
builders’  books,  aud  superintending  workmen  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Building  Department,  moluding  the  general  routine 
of  business  in  a Builder’s  or  Surveyor's  Office.  Age,  40.  Salaiy 
moderate.  Address,  C.  D„  Hunter’s  Printing-office,  20,  Cbalton- 
street,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


SolTwhoiesaie"  at' the  Man^actory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Bond,  , 
be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  bta- 
Towu  and  Country. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & iiart, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Banksidc,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  aud  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quahty  always  on  hand  at  tho  Wfiart  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice,  1 atom . corn 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
nncdn7pd  mav  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  D^ELLIER.  orjNDY' 
Belvidcre-road,  near  Waterloo-bndge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 

Bclgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico.  . ,,  . . . 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  tho  works  of  Messrs.  I . hi.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (JAMES  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
ston.  Chairman!  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Bnck  and  lie 
Machines,  which  arc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  and  at  the 
Company’s  Office,  193a.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a.m„  to  Five  i .m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  t-lie 
room  of  Mr  JOHN  AINSLIE,  will  show  the  machines  at  the  works 
nt  Alnerton  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  station  ot  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the ' Ending 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  l n- 
Rfitntion  Regent-street,  London.  — AU  communications  to  be 
addressccl  to  Mr?WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary  at  the  office  of 

the  Company,  Loudon,  193  a,  I Mr^&ViirhFH^Lcith  walk 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mi.  Slights,  beitii-wnut, 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hill,  135,  Buchanan-strect,  Glasgow; 
Mr  Robert  Charles,  Mill-hill,  Leeds ; Messrs.  Finch  and  Cope, 
Penkeridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.  Drummond  and  bon, 
Dublin. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE.  No.  123, 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  ot 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security 
nt.  a|V  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £H>0  tc 
£1W  ooo  or  iro  muchna  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
UK  av  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above.  ,.  . . .. 

N B To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


PARISH  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH.  MIDDLESEX.  _ 

THE  Commissioners  for  Paving,  &cM  give 

NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  at  the  Vestry-room  of  the  said 
Parish  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  30t.h  day  of  June  instant,  at  Six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely,  to  receive  Proposals  and  Contraot 
for  Cleansing  the  said  Parish  for  One  Year,  from  the  30th  day  of 
June  instant.  The  Contractor  to  give  security  for  the  performance 
of  his  Contract,  Tenders  to  be  left  on  or  before  Monday,  the  28th 
instant,  with.  Mr.  BRUSH  FIELD,  tlie  Treasurer  at  28,  Umou- 
street,  Spital"  ’’  |h)|  --1*  '■ 

tiou  at  the  O! 
street,  City. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  IltONFOU NDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
r|^HE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Limits 
X of  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  tlic  Parish  of  St  Leo- 
nard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Falgatc,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  do  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  meet 
at  their  Office  on  FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  July  next,  to  receive 
TENDERS  from  such  persons  as  may  bewUling  to  contract  for  tue 
performance  of  such  Bricklayers',  Carpenters',  Masons , Paviors , 
and  Plumbers’  Works,  as  may  be  ordered  by  them  in  the  construct- 
ing of  New  Sewers,  and  in  rebuilding,  cleansing,  or  repairing  of  the 
public  Sewers,  or  other  works  connected  therewith,  within  tne 
limits  of  their  District,  for  the  space  of  Three  Y ears  ending  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1850.  Separate  Tenders  are  to  be  made  lor  tne 
works  to  be  done  in  Holborn  Division,  and  for  those  to  be  done  in 
Finsbury  Division  (which  includes  Shoreditch  and  Norton  Falgatel , 
the  whole  of  the  works  in  either  division  must  be  contracted  loi  oy 
one  person;  but  no  Tender  will  be  received  from  the -ame  person 
for  both  divisions.  Particulars  of  the  materials  to  be  provided,  and 
tlic  works  to  be  executed,  with  the  Forms  of  Tender,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  at  the*  Coiu.n.ssionciV  Office,  daily  (Sunday 

exccpteal,  between  the  hours  nf  Eleven  and  Three. 

Tenders  will  also  bo  received  at  the  same  timefor  such  iron  work, 
consisting  of  flushing  apparatus,  sewer  grates,  aud  other  urticles, 

i may  be  required  for  the  like  period.  

The  coutractors  trill  be  rcqhired  to  find  security  for  tlie  due  per- 
formance of  their  respective  contracts. 

Models  of  the  flushing  apparatus,  aud  patterns  of  the  grates,  kc., 

to  be  seen  at  the  office.  , , . 

No  Tender  will  be  received  after  Two  o clock  precisely  on  the 
day  before  mentioned,  nor  will  any  be  noticed  which  shall  not  ba 
made  in  the  form  prescribed,  with  the  prices  inserted  in  words  at 
length,  and  indorsed  with  the  name  of  the  division  for  which  it  w 
intended  ; nor  unless  the  party  tendering  personally  attendB  to 
answer  when  called  upon,  , 

Tho  Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept 
Ito  linn.  tendcra.— By  the  M,  CMu. 

Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton  Garden,  11th  J unc,  1847. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS.— ST.  M AUTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 

WESTMINSTER.  . 

HE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Parish 

...  irepared  to  receive 


44,  Castle-street,  Leicestcr-square,  by  Six  o clock 
Monday,  the  5tii  July  next,  when  and  where,  the  parties  tendering 
arc  requested  to  be  in  attendance.  ..  , ...  . 

The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  aocept  tho  lowest  or 

any  Tender.— 22nd  June,  1847.  


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  KENTISH  TOWN. 
rpHE  Committee  for  erecting  the  above 
X Church  arc  desirous  of  receiving  TE^E^  inie  draw- 
ings, specification,  and  form  of  contract  may  be Stra nd 
Offices  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  U.  HODGE,  ■>,  Byons-inn.  Strand, 

Bn.  *»• 

der,  nor  any  unless  satisfactory. 


TO  BUILDERS.  . 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Contracting  with 

the  Committee  for  all,  or  any,  of  the  works,  viz.,  Mason/s 
( 'aroenter’s.  Slater's,  Plasterer’s,  I ’lumber’s,  and  Glazier  8,  required, 

in  the  Restoration,  and  in  part  Rebuilding  of  the  Church  cd  St. 

Mary  Scarborough,  may  see  the  Drawings  and  Specifications  by 
appVica tiou  to  M r.  W.  B.  COULSON,  Solicitor  Nicholas’s-street, 
Scarborough,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  22ml  ot  J une  next,  len- 
dera  accordiiig  to  a prepared  form,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Architect 
Mr  Ewan  Christian.  6,  BloomsbUTy-Munrc,  London,  on  or  before 

Monday,  the  12th  of  July  next.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

erection  of  a Pursonnge  House  at  Sundon,  near  Buton,  in 
fie  County  of  Bedford,  may  see  the  Plans  and  Specifications  at  tliL 
Office  of  Mr.  E.  F.  LAW,  Architect,  Northampton,  from  Saturday, 
the  26-h  June,  to  Saturday,  the  3rd  July  ; and  after  that  time,  they 
may  he  seen  at  the  Vicarge,  Sundon.  Sealed  lenders  to  be  deli- 
vered (addressed  to  Rev.  J.  LITTLE,  Vicarage.  Sundon,  near  Lu- 
ton. Beds.),  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  17tli  July.  . , 

N.B.  The  Parties  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 


lUCV. 

I'lira'le,  Nortbuinpt'.n, 


“ TO  \ url  1 1 T K< 'TS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CoNTKA<ToRS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 
wJKS  Sw! Eo. Wou-Ptaoc. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  tbe 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse.  No.  30,  Chiswell-street, 


Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


6d.  7<L  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  perl.C 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  3d.  5a.  6s.  fid.  7s.  6d.  10a.  12s.  per  grow. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  Gjd.,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Roller. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  « in.,  £&  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pro-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 


Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars : — 

3ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£3. 6a  £3  13s.  £3  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  book  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven 

Eft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5. 15s.  £6. 5a  £6. 10a  “ 


lliptio  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 


JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  61d.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  3 L IQs.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Ov  en  and  Back  Boiler,  Wrouglit 
Bare.  Fittings  Bright 

3 ft.  3ft,  6 in.  4 ft. 

32.3s.  32.14s.  42.5s. 


All  articles  made  on  the  promises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bcll-hangiug  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s. ” 


:r  puli 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR— BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
wanning  of  churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
a keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

- * Street,  Blacklriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Fumace-bare,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chira- 
ne.v-bare,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.,4o. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pricea-CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


SORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 


— TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKSJouth- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Koofe, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuoL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WW.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  suoh 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  he  insured  every 


advantage  in  quality,  prioe,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 

Jlain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories.  Squares,  Market 
laces.  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
T.TFT  P17MPS  nod  F.NOTNER  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 

twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up 
01  lr*'  BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Doreet-street,  Fleet-street. 


JUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 


iperior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads.  Gardens,  Excavations.  Brick- 
fields, Liquid  Manure,  Barges  aud  Ships,  in  W:  ' ' " 

bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Ilydrau  . 

Wells  of  any  cfepth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-inch 


Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 


beth. 


HARDS,  3,  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 


PERLETS  IMPROYED  DOUBLE-ACTION  PUMP. 

JOHN  CLARK  feels  desirous  of  drawing 

the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  (in  general  to  PERLET’S  IMPROVED  PUMP,  worked 
from  a single  cylinder,  causing  a constant  stream  of  Water,  and 


Can  be  strongly  recommended  for  deep  Wells,  Mines,  Ac. , — 

respect  not  requiring  an  extra  barrel,  rodls,  rollers,  Ac.,  obviates 
a great  amount  of  extra  friction,  and  increased  power  is  obtained 
by  its  use.  It  has  this  advantage  superior  to  any  Pump  yet  in- 
vented, that  should  any  accident  occur  to  the  valves,  either  by  being 
broken  or  become  choked,  they  can  be  repaired  in  a few  minutes, 
without  disturbing  the  Pump.  To  be  seen  on  the  premises,  10, 


Temple-street,  Whitefriare,  London, 

J.  C.  has  also  a large  assort  ment  of  every  description  of  Pump  : 
Road-side,  Garden,  Pedestal,  Liquid  Manure,  < " ' ’ 


the  n 


Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  (hancery-lane. 

^HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a jreat  number 


of  bis  shutters  in  London,  and 

confidently  recommend  them  both , — , , 

the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Irop.  Their  lonstruction  is  so 


. . . .ing  sheathed  with  Iron.  Tliet-  — 

simple  that  thelnrgest  establishment  can  be  opoed  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  — ' — ’ ' rm":~ 


of*nachincry.  Their 

, get  out  c- , 

Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  low  used  for  iron 


r other  revolving  shutters  conssts  iu  tSei] 
' bilges, 

' get  out  of  orier,  : 


superiority  over  other  revolving  i — „ 

strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  bilges,  consequently 
cannot — * *■ — ’■'*  1 L~‘ — * ' • - - ..  . .... 


ist,  buckle,  be  strained,  oi 


shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  node  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exeri on,  without  ~ 
ehmery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  (il 


M 


ESSRS.  HOPKINS  and  Co.  solicit  the 


dispensing  entirely  with  the  centre  line,  is  pculiarly  suited  to 
French  casements  and  high  windows.  OUTSI>E  SUN  BLINDS 
ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE  ACTION. 

H.  and  Co.  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BAlRON"S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  thecasy  and  noiseless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  Wood  Poles.  Tlis  action  has  been 
much  used,  and  with  invariable  success  for  ictagon,  bow,  and 
other  shaped  windows.  Models  constanUy  on  how. 

HOPKINS  and  Oo.,  late  James  Barron,  Winlow  Blind  Manu- 
facturers and  General  Brass  Founders,  40,  Jostle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London  ; and  at  Birmingham. 


JENNINGS’S  PATENT  WATER  CdOSET. 
JENNINGS’S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  tre  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  S-reet,  Blackfriars 


ucjv/xvvje,  rfDiuueoo,  oi  -y,  uicni  euanwve  oreei.  macmriars 

Road,  that  he  has  obtained  HE  It  MAJESTY’!  ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT  for  a WATER  CLOSET  of  simde  construction, 


•entor  hopes  by  the  end  of  J one  to  be  able  to  tupply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  prudtned,  and  at  prices 
not  exceeding  tne  present  Pan  Closet 
GEORGE  JENNINGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers.  Plumbers, 
Gn.ifittcrs.  and  others,  that  he  has  Patented  an  intirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Cocks,  Lead,  Iron  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes,  Ac,,  to  Steam  Boilers,  Wod,  Iron,  or  Slate 
Cisterns,  Casks,  Ac.,  superseding  all  Union  J onts,  T pieces,  and 
the  present  tedious  mode  of  Tapping  and  Screving  one  Pipe  into 
another. 

JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  SHOE  and  FASTENER  is  now  so 
generally  used,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  sa-  it  supersedes  the 
Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes,  ltefereines  may  be  had  to 
upwards  of  800  Fronts,  by  applying  to  the  invertor,  29,  Great  Char- 
lotte Street,  Blackfriars  ltoad. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SH  UTTERS. -Sinie  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exclequer.  in  the  action 


tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Iuiunotion  for  restraining  all  nfringc merits  of  " 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  Darties  are  herchv  cautioned 
ling  the 


fnnt-iii 

Til  b 


THE  PRICES  ABE  GREATLY  REDUCED, and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wbeel  motion  for  raising 


uuers  nave  now  neeu 
want  of  strength  or 
e (during  which  they 
lies  the  Patentees  to 


M 


PATENT  BELLS. 

ESSRS.  MEARS  respectfully  beg  to 


announce  to  the  Publio  and  the  Trade,  that  they  have  i 

in  producing  a NEW  BELL  of  an  entirely  new  alloy,  caned 

the  Union  Metal,  which  bell  will  be  found  of  a very  superior  quality 


of  tone,  and  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  belL  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  the  supply  of  House,  Clock,  Cattle,  and  other  Bells. 
A scale  of  prioes  and  sizes  will  be  shortly  transmitted  to  the  trade 
generally.  The  alloy  is  patented,  and  Messrs.  M EARS  by  arrange- 
ment, arc  the  sole  licensees  for  bells.  Messrs.  MEARS  have  also 
several  new  alloys,  which  they  wiU  be  happy  to  shew  to  consumers. 
For  Eugine  Castings,  these  compositions  are  considered  superior  to 
any  metal  now  in  use.— B«Ufoundry,  Whitechapel.  These  arc  also 
Patented. 


the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  efteoting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  ’ 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  , .. 

have  adoptod  every  real  improvement)  enables  — 

challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  In  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired I.  at  the  same  prices  ns  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  con  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
8KYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 


T 


TO  CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  MAKERS. 

HE  Owner  of  Extensive  Works  is  willing 


.rrangements  with  a Practical  Cement  Manufae- 
- itually  advantageous.  A knowledge  of  the  Port- 
land cement  is  necessary.  Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  with  real  name, 
■'  " * "The Builder"  Office.  No.  2.  York-street, Covent-garden 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  ot  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

square.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 
Admission  (from  Eight  o’clock  till  Seven),  One  Shilling ; Catalogue. 
One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  lCNIGHi,  R.A-T 

Dcp.  See. 


T 


ROVAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

IHE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  COM- 

PANY  has  just  deposited  a complete  series  of  APPA- 

ro  in — ■ — — .v-  principle  0f  the  " 

3 leading 


i ELECTRIC  TELE- 


RATUS,  illustrating  the  

GRAPH  as  now  worked  on  the  leading  Lines  of  Railwav.  Also, 
snperb  Specimens  of  their  ELECTRIC  CLOCKS,  ALARUM,  Ac. 
Among  the  various  Works  of  interest  explained,  is  a WORKING 
MODEL  of  CLAASEN’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  RAILWAY. 
Dr.  Bachhoffner’s  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  H.  N.  Noad,  Esq.,  on  the  Evenings 
of  Mondar,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL 


of  Mondar,  « ednesday,  and  Friday.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL 
EFFECTS,  including  tho  last  Dissolving  Views.  Diving  Experi- 
ments, Ac.  Ac. — Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-prioe. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. — This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  efleo- 
tuolly  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  had,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  Bkill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  tho  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
J apau,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


DODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 


manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 


The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nonscs,  Forcing-nouscs,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  gTcat 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 


spray  of  sea-water. 
PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is 


. . is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  aud  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  naints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  iB  most  pre- 
ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


rpUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

JL  Manufactured  by 


HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  Tubular  DraiDS,a 


pervious  to  moisture,  aud  cannot  corrode  -,  in  addition  to  which, 
they  are  glazed  inside. 

They  can  he  laid  down  with  more  ease,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  Inch  bore,  in  S feet  lengths,  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  nouse  Drains,  4 inch,  6 Inch, 


and  9 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  nil  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissi' 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for 
Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street, 


for  the  Trade. 


London  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 


s 


MITH’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 


Steam-engines,  Sawing, 'Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


r — c STONE  80CKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  ui 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 


Manufactureta  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


? $tr  fttajtstp's 


Ropal  letters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  & c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  WoobS  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  or  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  wionr. 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 


And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square. 


Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain.  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it.  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  yeara'  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saviug  of  about  25  per  cent  iu  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  tbe  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  aud  in 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  arc  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 
LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
~ ” 1 *■  * — ”'r ' ’totheTra1 


minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  tc 


Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


No.  CCXXXX. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1847. 

LL  parties  seem  now  to  agree 
with  us  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  accident  to  the  Dee 
Bridge  occurred,  not 
through  the  failure  of  the 
masonry,  or  any  accidental 
blow,  but  from  the  ribs  being  too  weak  to 
carry  their  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the 
roadway,  and  the  traffic. 

The  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  during 
the  inquiry,  either  for  the  purpose  of  shifting 
the  blame,  and  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  or  want  of  knowledge,  must  have 
been  read  with  astonishment  by  those  who  are 
quietly  looking  on  without  interested  feelings. 
The  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  least  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  some  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  raised  by  a series  of  lucky  acci- 
dents into  a position  of  great  authority,  to 
distrust  their  own  infallibility  (into  a belief 
of  which  they  have  been  persuaded  by  foolish 
adulators),  and  to  give  6uch  consideration  to 
works  entrusted  to  them  as  their  importance, 
involving  the  safety  of  the  public,  demands. 

Railway  engineers  have  become  too  specula- 
tive, too  self-sufficient,  and  too  careless  : and 
railway  directors  are  often  too  exigent.  The 
endeavour  to  keep  within  the  estimate,  and  to 
keep  within  the  time,  has  produced  much  bad 
work ; and  want  of  care  and  over-weening 
sufficiency  have  led  to  more.  Premiums  have 
been  offered  both  to  engineers  and  contractors 
to  slight  the  works  ; and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  many  cases  the  bribe  has 
been  taken  without  objection.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  party  who  ought  to  be  (but  is 
not)  considered  in  these  arrangements, — poor, 
credulous  Mr.  Bull,  who  pins  his  faith  to  any 
name  that  is  often  mentioned,  and  will  take 
any  thing  for  granted  ’till  he  is  once  led  to 
mistrust.  This  is  a party  who  must  be  cared 
for,  and  it  behoves  the  government  to  see  that 
it  is  done. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  failure 
in  question,  and  this  has  been  increased  by  the 
i reported  failure  of  a girder  bridge  recently 
constructed  over  the  Tame,  near  Tannvorth, 
for  the  Trent  Valley  Railway.  According  to 
; the  Worcester  Journal,  apprehensions  had  been 
entertained  for  its  safety  for  some  little  time 
past,  and  a man  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
progress  of  any  defect  which  might  be  ob- 
servable in  the  structure,  either  from  subsi- 
dence or  other  causes.  This  bridge  consists  of 
three  divisions  of  about  70  feet  span,  supported 
by  two  piers  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  line 
i(  being  formed  by  iron  girders,  and  the  whole 
u being  constructed  on  a principle  precisely 
i similar  to  that  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  on 
i the  Chester  Railway,  where  the  late  melan- 
Icboly  accident  occurred.  “It  appeared  that 
the  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
[structure  did  not  originate  without  sufficient 
s cause,  as  on  Monday  the  man  appointed  to 
watch  the  bridge  perceived  that  one  of  the  im- 
imense  iron  girders  was  giving  way.  The  cir- 
i cumstance  was  immediately  reported  to  the 
1 officers  of  the  company,  and  measures  will  no 
( doubt  be  taken  not  only  to  repair  the  fracture, 
tbut  to  ascertain  the  perfect  stability  of  the 
' work,  before  the  opening  of  the  line  for  traffic. 

1 On  the  whole,  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation 
i that  the  state  of  the  bridge  was  discovered  thus 


early,  as,  had  it  given  way  during  the  passing 
of  the  trains,  the  consequence  would  have  been 
frightful  to  contemplate.”* 

The  fall  of  the  arch  in  Bermondsey  has 
further  increased  the  excitement,  and  has  pro- 
duced us,  in  addition  to  many  which  had 
reached  us  before  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
a pile  of  letters  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
former  complain  bitterly  that  similar  girder- 
bridges,  in  progress  in  their  various  localities, 
are  not  suspended.  The  form  is  undoubtedly 
a bad  one ; the  mode  of  trussing,  from  the 
upper  corner  of  each  end,  above  the  line  of 
compression , down  towards  the  lower  edge  of 
the  girder,  is  worse  than  useless. 

We  would  suggest,  that  government,  to  ap- 
pease the  public  mind,  should  obtain  a report 
from  competent  persons,  on  every  similar 
bridge  now  bsing  constructed. 

To  make  oar  record  perfect,  and  afford  as 
much  information  as  possible,  we  return  to 
the  inquiry  at  Chester,  which  has  now  closed. 

Mr.  Broad,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  whether 
the  girders  “were  tested  by  pairs,  or  promis- 
cuously,” said  “they  were  tried  in  pairs.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  two  girders  of  the 
same  strength  might  be  made  from  the  same 
mould.  They  were  all  cast  from  two  patterns, 
and  he  should  think  their  relative  strength 
was  about  the  6atne.  The  gilders  now  stand- 
ing were  about  the  same  strength  as  that  which 
had  failed.” 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Stephenson,  how  it  was,  that  in  all  the  short 
bridges  of  30  feet  span,  the  girders  were  as- 
sisted by  timbers,  so  that  if  the  former  gave 
way,  the  latter  would  still  stand,  yet  that  here, 
where  the  span  was  much  greater,  there  was 
no  such  support. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said,  in  a bridge  of  100 
feet  span,  the  timbers  would  have  been  an 
absurdity  ; they  were  applied  to  bridges  of  a 
smaller  span,  os  mere  matters  of  convenience, 
without  at  all  contributing  to  their  safety. 

Thomas  Jones  proved,  that  he  was  looking 
at  the  bridge  when  the  train  passed,  and  ob- 
served a crack  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  girder 
in  the  centre.  When  pressed  as  to  this  impor- 
tant fact,  he  said  he  was  quite  certain,  that  the 
girder  opened  from  the  bottom,  and  not  from 
the  top. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  iron  master,  considered 
the  bridge  strong  enough  for  its  purpose,  and 
thought  it  was  broken  by  a blow,  or  by  the 
extra  weight  of  ballast  trains  upon  it  on  the 
same  day.  The  iron  girder  was  capable  of 
carrying  70  tons  in  the  centre  without  the 
tension  rods ; if  the  rods  were  not  properly 
adjusted,  he  thought  the  bridge  would  not  be 
safe  for  ordinary  traffic. 

Evidence  was  given  contradictory  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  carriages  were  off  the  line, 
and  had  struck  the  girder. 

Thomas  Taylor  saw  the  carriages  fall.  Be- 
fore they  fell,  saw  the  girder  “ belly  ” in  the 
middle. 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  engineer  to  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Railway,  put  in  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  deserves  attention.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a model. 

“ You  will  perceive  that  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal fractures  in  the  beam,  one  near  the 
centre,  5£  feet  from  the  joint  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  girder  ; the  other  in  the  portion 
of  the  girder  next  to  the  abutment,  and  20  feet 
from  its  bearing;  the  latter  fracture  appears 
to  me,  from  its  form,  and  especially  from  the 
position  in  which  the  fragments  lay,  as  shewn 
in  the  ground  plan  taken  the  morning  after 
the  accident,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  ; 

* A viaduot,  which  carried  the  new  line  of  railway  over  the  river 
JSeurthe,  between  Avignon  and  Marseilles,  and  was  just  ready  to 
be  opened,  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in,  with  an  immense  sacrifice 
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any  disturbing  cause  previously  to  the  fall  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  close  proximity  of 
the  fragments. 

The  fracture  at  the  centre,  from  the  position 
of  the  fallen  portions,  and  of  the  middle  tension 
rods  wrapped  over  the  girder,  and  especially  from 
the  form  of  the  fracture,  appears  to  me  to  have 
first  taken  place.  This  fracture  I consider  to 
have  resulted  from  the  weakness  of  the  top 
flange  of  the  girder,  Avhich  was  compressed  and 
broken  by  the  strain  arising  from  the  rolling 
weight  of  the  engine  and  train,  and  the  vibra- 
tory weight  of  the  structure  itself,  increased 
to  a large  extent  by  the  deposit  of  25  tons  of 
ballast  on  the  roadway  immediately  before  the 
accident.  This  compression  is  remarkably 
evident,  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  metal  at 
the  point  of  fracture,  at  the  top  of  the  web  or 
vertical  portion  of  the  girder. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  the  girder,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  tension  rods,  from  the 
form  of  the  section  of  the  girder,  tended  to 
weaken  it,  and  to  throw  an  undue  strain,  by 
compression  on  the  top  flange  ; but,  assuming 
that  they  did  not  weaken  it,  and  applying  the 
formula  as  given  by  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  F.R.S., 
to  the  girders — by  one  formula  the  breaking 
weight  is  equal  to  61-J  tons  ; and  by  the  other, 
the  breaking  weight  is  equal  to  76  tons.  Now, 
it  has  been  an  established  rule  in  practice, 
that  £d  or  4th  of  the  breaking  weight  is  the 
safe  working  weight  to  which  a girder  should 
be  subjected  ; and  the  larger  the  size,  the 
smaller  ought  to  be  the  proportion  taken,— 
therefore,  4 of  76  (the  breaking  weight);  it 
follows,  that  the  safe  weight  to  which  one  of 
the  girders  ought  to  be  subjected  is  18£  tons, 
and  the  two  girders  37  tons. 

The  weight  of  the  timber  platform,  beams, 
rails,  chains,  8cc.,  exclusive  of  the  girder,  ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  calculation  I have 
made,  is  19  tons  6 cwt. ; and  adopting  the 
rule,  that  a uniform  weight,  diffused  over  a 
beam,  is  equivalent  to  one-half  that  weight 
suspended  at  the  centre,  this  becomes  equal  to 
a weight  suspended  at  the  centre  of  9 tons 
13  cwt. 

The  equivalent  weight  of  an  engine  and 
tender  of  33  tons  10  cwt.  2 qrs.  suspended  at 
the  centre  of  the  beam,  I estimate  at  32  tons, 
making  a strain  of  41  tons  13  cwt.,  against 
37  tons,  the  safe  working  strain  to  which  the 
bridge  ought  to  be  subjected. 

However,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  accident, 
immediately  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
train,  the  bridge  was  subjected  to  an  additional 
strain  by  the  laying  on  of  5 inches  of  broken 
red  sandstone  ballast,  amounting  to  a weight 
over  the  bridge  of  25  tons,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a weight  suspended  at  the  centre  of  12  tons 
10  cwt. 

This  makes  a total  of  57  tons  against  the 
safe  strain  of  37  tons  formerly  stated  ; and  this 
last  addition  appears  to  me  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  accident. 

In  these  calculations,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  every  thing  is  at  rest,  and  that  the  forces 
applied  are  those  resulting  from  direct  pres- 
sure ; while  the  evidence  shews  that  there  is  a 
vibratory  movement  of  the  whole  structure  to 
a large  extent ; and  there  is  besides  the  percus- 
sive movement  of  the  engine  and  tender,  which, 
with  a heavy  long  boiler  engine  with  outside 
cylinder,  is  considerable.  The  weight  of  the 
structure  and  of  the  train  in  motion  will  be 
about  164  tons  in  all ; and  the  strain  from  this 
cause  must  be  added  to  that  formerly  stated. 

This  strain,  although  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  accuracy  of  calculation  founded  on  experi- 
ment, experience  shews  to  be  great ; and  I am 
of  opinion,  that  it  formed  a large  element  in 
the  strain  which  broke  the  bridge  down. 

There  is  also  the  whole  gross  strain  arising 
from  the  pressure,  and  the  percussion  of  the 
structure  and  its  load,  the  apportionment  of 
that  strain  between  the  girders;  for  I am  of 
opinion  that  from  the  loose  and  independent 
connection  of  the  girders,  and  the  giving  of  the 
structure,  the  strain  may  have  been  equally  di- 
vided between  the  girders.  These  investiga- 
tions, independently  of  the  evidence  of  the  eye 
witnesses,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
girder  broke  in  the  middle  from  its  weakness 
to  resist  the  strain  increased  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  ballast. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Locke,  founded  on  the  alleged  facts  as  to  the 
paint  on  the  tender,  the  broken  carriage  wheel, 
and  the  snips  in  the  chairs,  appear  to  fall  to 
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the  ground,  as  they  must  have  been  misin- 
formed ou  those  particulars,  which  can  all  be 
disproved. 

Henry  Robertson,  Engineer.” 

In  examination,  the  witness  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  bridge,  but  thought  strength 
might  be  made  to  obviate  that  principle.  Had 
tested  the  bridge  by  taking  three  engines  over 
it  before  the  opening  of  the  line,  but  was  not 
aware  if  the  supports  had  been  removed  from 
under  the  bridge  at  that  time  ! 

Captain  Simmons,  inspector  of  railways, 
having  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Walker,  C.E.,  to  inspect  the  bridge  at  Ches- 
ter, and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, proceeded  to  read  their  joint  report. 
According  to  the  Chester  Courant , it  was  an 
elaborate  and  able  document,  but  was  so  cau- 
tiously guarded  by  reasonings  upon  probabili- 
ties and  conflicting  engineering  opinions,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Government  inspectors  was 
not  very  positively  pronounced.  “ Their  con- 
cluding inferences,  however,  were,  that  the 
first  fracture  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
girder , that  the  girder  of  itself  was  too  weak 
to  support  the  weights  usually  passing  over  it, 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  was  objectionable .” 

Below  we  give  some  portions  of  the  report, 
which  have  since  reached  us.* 

The  coroner  then  summed  up,  and  the  jury 
returned  a verdict,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  close : — 


“ We  are  further  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  aforesaid  girder  did  not  break  from 
any  lateral  blow  of  the  engine,  tender,  car- 
riage, or  van,  or  from  any  fault  or  defect  in 
the  masonry  of  the  piers  or  abutments  ; but 
from  its  being  made  of  a strength  insufficient 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  quick  trains  passing 
over  it. 

We  feel,  that  the  eleven  remaining  girders 
having  been  cast  from  the  same  pattern,  and  of 
the  same  strength,  are  equally  weak,  and  con- 
sequently equally  dangerous  for  quick  or  pas- 
senger trains,  as  was  the  broken  one. 

We  consider  we  should  not  be  doing  our 
duty  towards  the  public,  if  we  separated  with- 
out expressing  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  no 
girder  bridge  of  so  brittle  and  treacherous  a 
metal  as  cast  iron  alone,  even  though  trussed 
with  wrought  iron  rods,  is  safe  for  quick  or  pas- 
sengertrains.  Andwehave  it  in  evidencebefore 
us,  that  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
bridges  similar,  in  principle  and  form,  to  the 
late  one  over  the  river  Dee,  either  in  use,  or 


* The  following  is  from  their  report 

“ That  the  bridge  was  of  sufficient  strength  if  the  cast  and 
wrought-iron  be  supposed  to  act  together,  each  taking  its  euual 
proportion  of  the  strain.  . ... 

That  there  is  great  difficulty  in  insuring  thejoint  action,  and  that 
if  this  is  a part  of  the  principle  of  the  bridge,  we  do  not  approve 
of  it.  , , 

That  neither  the  wrought  nor  the  cast  iron,  taken  separately, 
was  sufficient  for  perfect  stability,  and  that  to  have  insured  this,  the 
cast-iron  gird  era  alone  should  have  been  of  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  the  whole  weight,  with  an  ample  allowance  for  the  various 
circumstances  (some  of  them  peculiar  to  this  bridge)  which  we  have 

"Flint,  with  the  exception  of  the  bends  or  warps  in  the  top 
flanges,  the  castings  arc  of  good  quality.  That  the  wrought-iron  is 
also  of  good  quality. 

That  the  stonework  of  the  piers  and  abutments  is  good,  and  in  no 
way  contributed  to  the  failure. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  accident  ? As  the  bridge  has  carried  as  great, 
before,  the  suggestion  that  there  was  so 

case,  ns  the  end  of  a rail  haring  projected  ..  — . — - 

been  struck  by  the  engine,  or  the  tender  haring  jjot  on  the  line  and 


the  euS  of  a rail  haring  projected  from  the  straight  line,  and 

lick  by  the  engine,  or  the  tender  having  got  off  the  Unc  and 

struck  the  girder  laterally,  is  not  improbable.  The  engineers  who 
called  by  the  railway  company  considered  that  the  breaking 


mprobable. 


The  i-iieiiu 
1 that  the  li 


. . je  leaf  of  the  wrought-iron  that  was  next  the  tender,  the  piece 
that  was  struck  out  of  the  girder,  and  the  damage  to  the  abutment 
waU.  are  all  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
tender  having  got  off  the  line,  and  broken  the  girder  by  a heavy 

lateral  blow.  We  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  1 ' ‘ 

Mr.  Locke,  Sir.  Vignolles,  and  Sir.  Gooch,  who  w 
that  the  strength  of  the  girder  was  sufficient.  As  ,-,  . 

w-c  have  already  stated  the  principles  upon  which  aloi 
elusion  could  have  been  arrived  at,  and  our  own  opin 
the  tender,  er  the  carriage  immediately  behind  it,  hat 
the  railway  and  damaged'  the  abutment  walls,  there  i 


ng  got  ofl 
io  doubt  ; 


t ofl  the  line  from 

uiu  n decided  opinion,  formed  from  the  statement  we  have 
made  as  to  the  strength  of  the  girder,  and  from  the  position  in 
which  the  broken  pieces  were  found,  the  two  halves  being  each  in 
a straight  line,  or  nearly  so,  but  at  an  angle  with  one  another,  is 
that  the  first  fracture  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the  girder,  and  not 
at  the  end,  which  rested  on  the  abutment. 

Hating  reference  to  other  eases,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  stated  in  his  evidence  ttiat  he  had  erected  a 
number  of  bridges  on  the  same  principle  as  this,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  failure.  We  have  not  examined  these  bridges  ; they  are 
stated  to  be  all  of  a less  span  then  the  Chester  bridge,  but  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  parts  are  proportionally  less,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  argued,  from  the  above  numerous  examples,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  eminent  engineers,  opposed  by  this  ouc  failure,  that  we  are 
mistaken  in  considering  the  weakness  of  the  girder  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  failure  in  the  present  ease,  and  unnecessarily  cautious  in  the 
objection  we  entertained,  and  have  expressed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
this  bridge  and  its  security,  but,  as  we  entertain  these  opinions  very 
decidedly,  it  is  our  duty  (by  no  means  an  agreeable  one)  to  express 
hem.” 


in  course  of  being  constructed,  on  various  lines 
of  railway.  We  consider  all  these  unsafe, 
more  or  less  so,  in  proportion  to  the  span ; 
still  all  unsafe. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  as  guardians  of  the  public  safety, 
to  institute  such  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  these  bridges,  as  stall  either  con- 
demn the  principle,  or  establish  their  safety  to 
such  a degree,  that  passengers  may  rest  fully 
satisfied  there  is  no  danger ; although  they 
deflect  from  1 J to  5 inches.” 

On  the  effect  of  this  deflection  an  architect 
of  standing,  who  signs  himself  “ J.  W.”  has 
forwarded  to  us  the  following  remark  : — 

“ I am  dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  expressed  their  senti- 
ments relative  to  the  disaster  which  has  oc- 
curred, because  none  of  them  have  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  iron  to  the  disintegration 
arising  from  the  repeated  defiexures  of  the 
girder,  which  was  at  length  fractured.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence,  that  this  iron  beam 
bent  frequently  when  trains  passed  over  it ; 
now,  as  cast-iron  is  granular  not  fibrous,  or 
very  little  so,  every  time  it  is  deflected  it  loses 
a portion  of  its  adhesive  constitution,  where- 
fore a repetition  of  flexures  ultimately  destroys 
its  cohesion : the  reverse  takes  place  with 
wrought-iron  of  good  fabric,  if  it  is  suffered 
to  recover  its  first  position.  When  wrought- 
iron  or  timber  beams  fail,  they  do  so  from  im- 
position of  too  great  dead  weight.” 

We  will  close  our  article  with  a communi- 
cation from  our  correspondent  on  the  spot, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

At  the  middle  fracture  of  the  rib  the  section 
of  the  body  is  2 in.,  the  upper  flange  7 in. 
by  l£,  the  lower  flange  24  in.  by  2£,  and  the 
depth  3 ft.  9 in.  the  width  of  the  space  being 
98  ft.  The  breaking  weight  of  this  rib,  ac- 
cording to  Ilodgkinson’s  formula,  is  calculated 
to  be  62  tons  on  the  centre,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  124  tons  distributed  over  the  rib,  and  to 
248  tons  equally  distributed  over  the  bay  or 
platform.  The  weight  of  the  roadway  appears 
to  be  as  follows  : — 


Weight  of  girder  and  rods,  31  tons  by  2.. . . 62 

4 lines  of  rail  (701bs.  to  the  yard) 12J 

60  chairs  (£cwt.  each) 1& 

Ballast  22  cube  yards  (6  in.  deep),  25  cwt.  to 

the  yard 27£ 

13  tie  rods,  13  lbs.  to  the  foot  (162  lbs.  each)  1 
Timber,  oak,  180  cube  ft.  (73  lbs.  to  the  ft.)  6 

pine,  400  cube  ft.  (41  lbs.  to  the  ft.)  7£ 


118 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  the  2 coats  of  aims 

10  cwt.  each,  on  the  rib  that  failed 1 

Tons  119 

So  if  119  tons  is  deducted  from  248,  it  leaves 
the  net  breaking  weight  129  tons  : this  divided 
by  3,  tbe  system  usually  adopted  by  engineers, 
gives  43  tons,  the  weight  it  may  be  safely 
loaded  with.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  a recent  com- 
munication to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
recommends  i,  which  would  reduce  it  to 
32a  tons,  and  this  is  a very  safe  calculation,  as 
the  deflection  of  cast  iron  commences  at  one- 
fourth  its  breaking  weight. 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Lee, 
Civil  Engineer,  that  100  tons  had  been  placed 
upon  the  bridge;  and  Mr.  Stephenson  states, 
that  the  greatest  weight  it  may  be  loaded  with 
is  86  tons  : so  that  in  one  instance  nearly  the 
breaking  weight  has  been  upon  the  bridge, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  loaded  with  a 
weight  double  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  which 
would  permanently  injure  the  structure. 

The  line  is  5 inches  nearer  the  south  side 
of  the  bay  than  the  south  side,  so  this  circum- 
stance would  throw  an  additional  weight  upon 
the  side  where  the  rib  is  broken,  in  addition 
to  the  2 coats  of  arms  previously  mentioned. 

We  also  find  upon  trial,  that  the  ribs  are 
not  vertical,  one  or  two  inclining  as  much  as 
1£  in.  in  the  depth  of  the  girder;  this  would 
have  a tendency  to  weaken  them,  because  cast 
iron  will  not  bear  that  pressure  inclined,  as  it 
will  in  a vertical  position,  so  that  the  further 
you  incline  the  ribs,  the  weaker  will  they 


become,  until  by  turning  them  over  on  their  • 
sides,  they  will  break  with  their  own  weight. 

Mr.  Stephenson  stated,  he  could  camber  the  i 
ribs  by  means  of  bolts  passed  through  a plate 
at  the  angular  points  of  suspension,  and  at- 
tached to  the  tension  bars : an  allowance  has 
been  made  in  thejoint  of  the  rib  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  it  seems  to  have  failed  in  practice,  as  i 
the  ribs  are  now  level. 

The  tension-bars,  as  arranged  on  this  bridge,  , 
seem  of  little  service,  because  the  object  of 
trussing  is  to  strengthen  the  weakest  point, 
which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  centre,  so  that  a . 
beam  should  have  but  one  angular  point  of 
suspension.  The  principle  has  failed  in  Man- 
chester, at  Mr.  Gray’s  cotton  mill,  and  the  j 
reason  stated  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  was,  that  it 
allowed  the  breaking  weight  to  be  arrived  at 
before  the  tension-bar  came  into  action.* 


Besides,  the  tension-bars  are  attached  to  the 
girder,  and,  in  consequence  of  not  being  con- 
fined to  any  fixed  point  on  the  piers  or  abut- 
ment independent  of  the  girder,  they  hare  I 
deflected  as  the  girder  deflected  with  the  weight  [ 
passing  over,  varying  from  2J  in.  to  5i  in.,  as 
proved  by  respectable  witnesses. 

In  calculating  the  strength  of  the  tension- 
bars,  if  in  action,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  ; 
bridge,  the  following  results  are  arrived  at : — | 
An  inch  bar  of  iron  will  suspend  from  27  tons  1 
to  30  tons  before  it  breaks  ; it  will  bear  from  j 
15  tons  to  16  tons  before  it  begins  to  stretch,  ,1 
or  extend  in  length  ; and  the  calculation  of  Mr.  ,( 
Telford,  in  his  experiments  for  suspension- 
bridges,  was  to  allow  4 tons  for  every  square 
inch  of  iron,  instead  of  eight,  as  assumed  by 
Mr.  Stephenson;  so  that,  multiplying  3 in.  by 
6 in.,  the  size  of  the  suspending  bars,  and  that  } 
by  4,  gives  72  tons  for  one  chain,  or  144  tons  j 
for  one  rib,  or  288  tons  for  the  bay. 

But  a deduction  must  be  made  from  this 
calculation  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  fitting 
together  so  many  pieces  of  ironwork  with  that  | 
nicety  and  accuracy,  so  that  every  part  should 
discharge  its  due  share  of  duty. 

An  iron  wall  plate  would  have  proved  bene-  | 
ficial  for  bridges  of  this  character,  as  it  would  [ 
distribute  the  weight  equally  over  the  breadth 
of  the  piers  and  abutments,  instead  of  having 
the  entire  weight  of  the  pier  at  four  small  fixed 
points  a considerable  distance  asunder;  be-  i 
sides,  it  would  have  prevented  the  stonework  1 
from  falling  when  the  rib  fell. 

The  bridge  was  not  well  braced  together ; 
it  is  tied  together  transversely  by  thirteen  ties,  I 
4 in.  by  1 in. : these  are  let  into  dove-tailed  cast  I 
iron  sockets,  3 in.  long  on  the  edge  of  the  flange 
of  the  girder.  The  timber  braces,  supporting  fc 
the  roadway,  are  4 ft. in  extent, and  10  in. by  9 in.  r 
with  a similar  bearing  upon  the  flange  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  rib,  so  that  this  will  ac-  * 
count  for  the  buckling  in  of  the  top  flanges  of  1 
the  ribs,  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  lower  |i 
flanges  when  weights  pass  over  it.  Besides,  p 
there  is  no  diagonal  bracing.  This  seems  very  r 
important  to  check  oscillation  and  vibration  | 
(which  are  very  perceptible  in  this  bridge),  the  l 
most  destructive  agent  of  cast-iron. 

Cast-iron  is  a material  of  such  a doubtful  | 
character  for  bridges  (particularly  of  large  ; 
span),  that  we  desire  to  see  wrought-iron  sub-  j 
stituted  for  it ; there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
rolling  beams  of  the  size  and  dimensions  re-  i 
quired. 

The  system  of  testing  iron  girders  in  found-  ; 
ries  is  to  be  objected  to,  as  adopted  at  the  \ 
bridge,  because  castings  are  liable  to  accident  ! 
and  injury  in  carriage,  fitting,  and  erection,  i 
The  French  system  of  having  them  tested  by  i 
government  officers  when  in  their  place  is  to  I 
be  preferred. 

But  even  supposing  this  accident  arose  from  i 
aside  blow,  as  assumed  by  some  eminent  engi-  j 
neers,  without  a tittle  of  evidence  to  support  1 
that  hypothesis,  it  still  amounts  to  this,  that  [ 
the  bridge  is  not  strong  enough.  A bridge  f 
that  fails  either  from  vertical  pressure  or  a 
side  blow,  occasioned  by  the  regular  traffic,  to  | 
which  it  is  at  all  times  liable,  must  be  to  all  l| 
intents  and  purposes  too  weak  ; and  neither  l 
the  reasoning  of  Plato  nor  the  eloquence  of  tj 
Demosthenes  will  convince  the  public  to  the  I 
contrary;  and  the  sooner  the  bridge  is  taken  if 
down  or  strengthened,  or  protected  from  these  j 


* There  was  a model  exhibited  of  the  girder  at  the  inquest,  de- 
monstrating most  forcibly  the  fallacy  of  the  system  of  trussing  i 
adopted  at  this  bridge.  When  the  model  was  placed  in  the  posi-  < 
tion  of  the  girder,  it  deflected  considerably  (some  2 or  3 inches),  ( 
with  28  lbs.  suspended  from  the  centre ; but  when  turned  upside  > 
down,  it  bore  the  weight  with  scarcely  any  deflection,  and  with  the 
accidental  weight  of  a chain  upon  it. 
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side  blows,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  shareholders  of  these  railways, 
and  the  safety  of  the  public.* 


MR.  LAYARD'S  RESEARCHES  AT 
NIMROOD. 

Since  the  British  Museum  has  undertaken 
the  excavations,  I have  been  pushing  on  my 
researches  in  various  directions  as  well  as  the 
means  allowed  will  permit ; and,  with  far  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  sum  expended  by  the 
French  at  Khorsabad,  I trust  we  shall  have 
twice  as  much  as  they  obtained,  with  respect 
to  objects  of  art  and  to  important  historical 
information.  I think  I have  already  given 
you  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing which  I ain  exploring  in  the  mound  of 
Nimrood.  As  there  are  buildings  of  several 
distinct  epochs  amongst  the  ruins,  and  as  I 
have  examined  many  other  edifices  in  this  part 
of  Assyria,  I can  now  form  some  opinion  upon 
the  architecture  and  mode  of  building  of  the 
Assyrians.  Their  palaces,  temples,  or  whatever 
these  buildings  may  be,  were  all  constructed 
on  one  plan — a nest  of  chambers  and  halls 
leading  one  into  another,  the  entrances  formed 
either  by  gigantic  human-headed  winged  lions, 
or  bulls  with  similar  attributes,  or  by  large 
slabs  on  which  are  sculptured  winged  figures, 
perhaps  the  guardian  deities  of  the  place.  The 
rooms  are  constructed  of  large  slabs,  8 or  9 
feet  square,  and  from  8 to  12  inches  thick, 
each  having  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  There 
is  not  a stone  in  these  buildings  which  has 
not  one  or  the  other,  and  in  Nimrood  generally 
both.  Above  these  slabs  were  walls  of  sun- 
dried  or  kiln-burned  bricks,  richly  painted, 
sometimes  with  figures,  at  others  with  orna- 
ments, shewing  considerable  taste  in  the  design 
and  disposition  of  the  colours.  The  interval 
between  the  slabs,  forming  a wall  between  two 
chambers,  was  filled  up  by  mud  bricks — mud 
mixed  with  a little  straw,  and  simply  dried  in 
the  sun — which  have  maintained  their  consist- 
ency to  this  day,  and  appear  to  have  the  most 
extraordinary  power  of  resistance.  The  roof 
was  probably  constructed  of  beams,  with  wood, 
straw,  and  mud  to  form  a compact  mass,  as 
houses  are  covered  in  to  this  day  throughout 
this  part  of  the  East.  The  most,  indeed  the 
only  perplexing  part  of  the  matter  is,  the  ex- 
ternal architecture,  and  the  means  adopted  for 
lighting.  Upon  these  two  points  I have  been 
utterly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  Assyrians  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  column.  The 
Persians,  who  borrowed  their  sculpture  and 
ornamental  architecture  from  the  Assyrians, 
probably  introduced  columns. 

The  sculptures  of  Persepolis  are  almost  fac- 
similes of  those  of  Nineveh,  the  exterior  ar- 
chitecture being  of  Persian  addition.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  halls  and  chambers 
were  sunk  in  the  earth  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness, as  I have  heard  it  suggested,  or  why 
should  a mound  have  been  constructed  for  the 
reception  of  the  building?  There  is  no  other 
communication  between  the  rooms  except  the 
doors,  and  no  windows  are  to  be  seen.  Light 
could  only  have  been  received  from  above. 
However,  in  the  sculptures,  windows  are  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  towers  and  walls  of 
castles;  but  of  course  in  a nest  of  rooms  only 
the  outer  could  have  received  light  by  such 
means.  The  sculptures  were  painted  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  At  Nimrood  I have  only 
found  on  the  marbles,  blacks,  reds,  blues,  and 
whites,  and  these  appear  to  be  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  colours  used  in  painting  figures. 
At  Khorsabad,  I believe  greens  and  other 
colours  were  found.  The  ornamented  bricks 
have  yellows,  and  various  shades  and  tints  of 
the  above  colours.  With  regard  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  ruins  of  Nimrood,  it  is  probable 
they  will  be  found  to  exceed  considerably  what 
had'  been  originally  conjectured.  As  there  are 
buildings  of  different  epochs  in  the  mound,  I 
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have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  inscriptions 
which  they  contain,  the  names  of  many  kings 
of  the  Assyrian  dynasties,  and  to  fix  the  relative 
periods  of  most  of  the  other  ruins  known  in 
Assyria.  From  them  I can  prove  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Khorsabad  was  founded  at  a much 
more  recent  epoch, — perhaps  500  years  later 
than  the  earliest  edifice  at  Nimrood,  and  that 
the  ruins  opposite  Mosul,  usually  called 
Nineveh,  are  of  the  same  epoch  as  Khorsabad. 
The  earliest  building  at  Nimrood,  which  is 
also  the  best  preserved,  was  founded  by  Ninus 
(if  Major  Rawlinson’s  reading  of  the  name  be 
correct,  and  there  are  many  facts  corroborative 
of  his  opinion).  The  second  edifice  was  erected 
by  his  son  ; but  between  this  and  the  last  there 
was  a lapse  of  many  generations,  as  can  be 
easily  proved  by  the  names  of  kings  which 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  The 
founder  of  the  last  building  was  of  the  family 
of  the  builder  of  Khorsabad.  You  willunder- 
stand  by  these  facts  how  important,  in  an 
historical  and  archaeological  point  of  view,  the 
inscriptions  furnished  by  these  ruins  will  prove 
to  be.  I have,  however,  not  been  satisfied 
with  exploring  Nimrood,  and  have  been  ex- 
amining many  other  remains  in  the  country. 
Two  days  ago  I was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  entrance  into  a new  building  in  the 
mound  opposite  Mosul.  The  sculptures  hitherto 
removed  are  in  a most  dilapidated  state;  but 
as  I advance  into  the  mound  hope  to  find  them 
in  better  condition  ; at  least,  1 hope  to  obtain 
a good  collection  of  inscriptions.  From  Nim- 
rood I have  secured  a good  collection  of  sculp- 
tures; above  sixty  have  already  been  sent  to 
Bagdad.  Amongst  them  is  an  obelisk,  in  black 
marble,  about  7 feet  high,  and  evidently  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  celebrate  the  Indian  conquest  of  some 
monarch,  probably  Ninus  himself,  or  Sime- 
ramis  ; it  is  in  the  finest  preservation.  I have 
succeeded  in  moving  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
one  of  the  large  winged  bulls,  about  10  feet 
square,  and  hope,  during  the  week,  to  give  him 
a companion  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  lions. 
Without  any  mechanical  means  at  my  disposal, 
and  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  you  may 
conceive  I have  had  hard  work  to  effect  the 
safe  removal  of  such  large  blocks.  I hope  to 
be  enabled  to  send  them  to  England.  The  pair 
would  make  a splendid  entrance  to  an  Assyrian 
Museum  or  “ Hall  of  Nineveh.*” 

A.  H.  Layaud. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

The  exhibition  of  oil  pictures  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall  being  arranged,  the  cleaning  and 
varnishing  of  the  pictures  was,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  an  anxious  and  busy  occupation  for 
the  artists,  and  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  mutual  advice  and  last-finishing  touches, 
which,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  that  society  only.  The  doors 
of  the  hall  were  opened  to  them  at  five  o’clock 
each  morning,  and  from  that  early  hour  until 
eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  the  busy  toil,  inter- 
mingled with  friendly  hints  or  discussion  of 
the  various  subjects  and  claims,  occupied  them 
in  a state  of  unusual  excitement.  All  that  we 
have  seen  were  unanimous  in  reckoning  it  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  exhibition  ever  seen 
in  this  country.  Though  different  opinions  are 
expressed  as  to  a few  of  the  paintings,  still  the 
leading  features  and  merits  of  four-fifths  of 
them  are  pretty  well  determined  among  artists. 

Mr.  Poole  has  a large  composition  of  King 
Edward’s  generosity  to  the  famished  inhabi- 
tants of  Calais,  which  for  colour  and  likeness 
of  nature  is  represented  as  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Horsley’s  dying  Henry  4th, 
Prince  Henry  placing  the  crown  on  his  head, 
is  also,  notwithstanding  objections  to  the  short 
figure  of  the  prince,  esteemed  a master  piece 
for  sentiment,  picturesque  effect,  and  beautiful 
execution.  Lauder’s  “Christ  blessing  little 
children”  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  former 
production  by  that  artist,  combining  character 
and  expression  with  good  execution  and  co- 
louring. Armitage’s  “ Overthrow  of  the  Sikhs 
by  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,”  is  by  some 
described  as  eminently  skilful,  by  many  as 
French  mannerism  without  interest  in  the 
episodes.  Townsend’s  “Prince  Charles  in 
the  Oak”  is  said  to  be  cleverly  painted,  but 


* I daily  regret  being  no  draughtsman,  aud  that  I have  been 


confused,  whilst  Mr.  Watts,  who  obtained  so 
much  fame  by  his  “ Caractacus”  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Cartoons,  does  not  appear  to  have 
improved  by  three  years’  residence  in  Italy: 
his  “ Alfred  teaching  his  subjects  the  import- 
ance of  a navy”  is  said  so  be  like  an  Italian 
distemper  sketch  for  fresco. 

Sir  William  Allan’s  “Battle  of  Waterloo” 
is  an  extensive  view  of  that  memorable  day ; 
and  Sydney  Cooper,  another  of  the  Academy 
competitors,  has  the  “Final  Charge  of  the 
Guards  breaking  the  Cuirassiers,”  very  clever 
in  its  details  of  horses  and  men,  but  less  impres- 
sive or  correct  as  a description  of  the  event  than 
Jones’s  ample  representation.  Nelson’s  victories 
are  also  depicted,  and  with  considerable  success; 
but  the  figure  compositions,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  usual  among  us,  from  their  number, 
importance,  and  merit,  claim  precedence  and 
general  attention.  Noel  Paton’s  picture  gives 
less  satisfaction  than  was  anticipated,  as  its  skill 
and  elaborate  finish  are  combined  with  man- 
nerism. Thomas’s  allegorical  composition, 
though  somewhat  flat,  is  described  as  shewing 
great  ability.  Severn’s  “ Allegory  of  Queen 
Victoria,”  as  Victory  with  black  wings  perched 
on  the  limb  of  an  oak,  like  Ophelia  over  the 
deep  waters,  is  thought  too  mystical  for  an 
English  public,  who  will  much  more  relish  the 
“ Death  of  King  Richard,”  by  Crosse,  that  of 
Harold,  by  Pickersgill,  Lucy’s  “ Religious 
Emigrants,”  “The  Charter  of  Henry  I.  exhi- 
bited to  the  Barons  by  Cardinal  Langton,”  by 
the  Foggos,  Claxton’s  “ Funeral  of  Sir  John 
Moore,”  and  various  other  interesting  subjects 
from  “ Cromwell’s  Refusal  of  the  Crown,”  and 
“ Spenser  reading  his  poem  to  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Philippa,”  Lord  Compton’s  solemn 
picture  of  strife  and  death,  the  awful 
nightfall  after  the  Briton’s  Defeat,  by  Digh- 
ton,  “The  Loss  of  the  White  Ship,”  by 
Woolnoth,  “ The  History  of  a Merchant  Ves- 
sel,” by  Browurigg,  and  the  “ Acts  of  Mercy,” 
by  W.  Riviere. 

Most  of  these,  and  several  more,  are  im- 
provements on  works  which  have  already 
gained  reputation  to  the  artists.  Salter’s 
education  of  Alfred  (winning  the  beautiful 
book)  is  a pleasing  and  clever  performance. 
Bendixen,  Morris,  Blaikeley,  Howard,  Rippin- 
gille,  Aglio,  J.  P.  Davis,  R. 'Evans,  and  a score 
of  very  young  artists,  have  also  contributed  to 
this  very  successful  collection  of  British  na- 
tional works  of  art.  Even  Haydon  is  here 
again,  and  advantageously,  in  his  “ Banishment 
of  Aristides.” 

Next  week  we  shall  see  them  for  ourselves. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COLLA- 
TERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Paris  Library. — The  late  charges 
brought  against  some  or  other  department  of 
Public  Works  in  France,  seem  also  to  ex- 
tend to  the  above  structure  and  establishment. 
The  head  librarian,  Mr.  Naudet,  has  published 
a pamphlet  in  his  justification,  to  which  some 
other  officers  have  succeeded.  The  Paris 
Library  consists  of  four  departments,  most 
strangely  bungled  together  — printed  books, 
MSS.,  coins  and  antiques,  and  charts  and 
maps.  The  conservators  form  a council,  of 
which  the  head  librarian  is  the  president.  The 
late  improvements  and  rebuilding  of  the 
library  seem  to  be  suspended  on  account  of 
these  squabbles,  and  it  is  the  Palais  Mazarin 
which  forms  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  architect  and  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  former,  the  palace  is  in  a state  of  ruin — 
the  latter  complain  of  the  long  and  gloomy 
fa9ade,  which  encroaches  on  a valuable  space 
in  the  most  thriving  part  of  the  French  metro- 
polis. It  was  believed  that  the  intention  of  re- 
buildingthepresent  library  was  fixed;  but  now  it 
seems  that  the  French  Conceit  de  Municipalize 
objects,  and  proposes  four  other  localities  for 
the  present  one.  But  if  it  should  ever  remain 
where  it  is,  the  council  propose  that  the  old 
buildings  be  demolished,  to  widen  the  street. 

Rome. — Picture  destined  for  the  English 
market. — A large  historical  picture  by  Schrader, 
has  made  a great  impression  in  the  Roman 
capital.  It  represents  the  surrender  of  Calais 
at  the  moment  when  Edward  III.  had  given 
orders  to  execute  the  six  burgesses,  who  had 
surrendered  as  hostagesfor  the  welfare  of  their 
native  city.  This  impressive  event  has  been 
seized  by  the  artist  with  much  clearness  of 
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conception,  and  rendered  by  a well-sustained 
composition  with  a dramatic,  yet  chaste  charac- 
ter. The  execution  is  brilliant,  as  well  in 
the  correctness  of  forms  as  the  hue  of  colour, 
and  has  quite  enraptured  the  young  Roman 
art-world,  brought  up,  it  is  true,  in  a too 
puristic  style  of  art.  The  great  sacrifice  of 
time  and  otherwise,  which  this  picture  has 
entailed  on  Mr.  Schrader,  makes  us  wish — 
concludes  our  Roman  authority — “ that  this 
fine  work  be  exhibited  in  England,  where  it 
will  meet  a generally  felt  desire,  to  see  the 
history  of  this  great  people  typified  by  art ; the 
more  so,  as  besides  the  lively  approval  of  the 
Roman  public,  some  substantial  encourage- 
mentmight  accrue  to  deserving  artists, choosing 
similar  subjects  for  their  art-scape.” 

The  new  Granary  and  Halls  at  Munich. — 
[From  the  Ausland ]. — It  was  to  be  expected, 
that  the  right  valuation  of  architecture  and 
art  would  sooner  or  later  arise  here — and  the 
mere  “ playing  with  art,”  be  supplanted  by 
works  bearing  upon,  and  useful  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation.  A huge  public  building 
is  thus  contemplated,  where,  besides  an  (im- 
peratively called  forth)  granary,  the  necessary 
halls  for  the  wholesale  of  grain,  hops,  wool, 
&c.,  in  fact  all  bulky  produce,  of  agriculture 
and  husbandry,  could  be  placed  under  the  same 
roof.  The  undertakers  are  some  of  the  rich 
burgesses  of  Munich,  and  the  plans  have  been 
made  and  approved  by  some  of  the  first  ar- 
chitects. The  length  of  this  imposing  pile 
for  public  utility  is  to  be  1,200  feet.  The 
corn  hall,  to  occupy  the  centre,  and  extend  to 
200  feet  by  100  feet.  One  end  of  the  building 
to  be  occupied  by  the  city  scales  ( Stadtwage ), 
the  other  for  depots  of  produce  of  every  kind. 
Each  of  the  latter  localities  to  bej.00  feet  long 
and  60  feet  broad.  In  the  intervening  halls, 
open  on  all  sides,  the  different  markets  are  to 
be  established.  F or  the  easy  access  of  waggons, 
carts,  and  the  public,  every  care  has  been 
taken.  As  an  especial  advantage  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  ground  for  the  building, 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  will  be  given 
gratuitously,  and  being  situate  near  theAltstadt 
where  the  present  corn-market  ( Schranne ) is 
kept,  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  will  not 
lose  by  the  transfer.  The  locality  is  the  large 
place  of  1,500  feet  in  length,  behind  the  Fron- 
feste  and  the  Anger  Church.  Thus  aside  of 
king  Ludwig’s  art-creations,  a work  of  popu- 
lar utility  will  arise  such  as  no  other  city  of 
Europe  can  boast  of. 

Novel  Discovery  about  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphs.— A rather  stormy  debate  has  taken 
place  at  the  Institute  of  France,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  de  Lowensteiu  of  a third  variety 
or  system  of  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Mr. 
Burnouf  (M.  J.)  spoke  to  great  extent  on  the 
final  deciphering  of  Assyrian  characters  and 
language,  which  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Layard  have  now  made  so  popular.  Mr.  de 
Lowenstein  thinks  it  co-generic  with  the  Se- 
mitic and  Coptic  ; and  what  is  most  remark- 
able, not  only  in  form,  but  in  its  very  system, 
analogous  with  Champollion’s  Phonetic  Hiero- 
glyphs. 

Leipzig  Central  Association  of  Industry  and 
Trades.  — This  very  important  commercial 
city  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  Paris  and 
Berlin  in  forming  the  above  association — with 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  engines,  tools,  and 
other  industrial  apparatus,  as  well  as  new  dis- 
coveries of  a general  useful  character,  and  to 
facilitate  their  introduction  aud  sale.  The 
association  will  carefully  and  impartially  test 
every  object  submitted  to  them,  and  guarantee 
the  solidity  of  the  engines,  &c.,  purchased  of 
them.  The  society  contemplates  having 
agents  in  all  principal  places  of  Germany,  to 
co-operate  in  the  fostering  and  generalizing  of 
useful  technical  objects. 


The  Twopenny  Exhibition  of  St. 
Paul’s. — Earl  Fitzwilliam  having  happened 
lately  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  bis  twopence 
like  any  sight-seer  (by  the  way,  are  the  bishops 
free,  on  the  fellow  showman  principle  ?)  the 
important  twopenny  question  had  the  honour 
of  being  brought  before  the  lords  and  bishops 
in  parliament  assembled  ; the  right  authority 
was  most  inopportunely,  though  doubtless 
quite  accidentally,  absent,  otherwise  we  hope 
the  circumstance  is  significant  of  the  right 
reverend  reluctance  to  countenance,  or  shame 
to  acknowledge,  such  a system  of  money- 
changing in  the  temple. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  B.  PAPWORTH. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Buonarotti  Pap- 
worth,  late  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  occurred  on  Wed- 
nesday 16th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Park  End, 
St.  Neot’s,  whither  he  had  retired  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  professional  practice.  Early 
in  life  his  excellent  judgment  and  kind  heart 
acquired  for  him  the  intimacy  of  the  leading 
artists,  and  also  the  confidence  of  many  wealthy 
amateurs,  as  to  the  direction  of  their  patron- 
age, as  well  as  to  the  decoration  of  their  man- 
sions. In  this  course  he  aided  materially  in 
introducing  a tasteful  style  of  modern  furni- 
ture, which  caused  his  selection  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  trust  of  forming  and  directing 
the  Somerset  House  School  of  Design.  His 
works  on  garden  and  rural  architecture,  very 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  were  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, which  he  joined  as  a profession  with  his 
other  art. 

Amongst  the  clients  to  whom  he  owed  an 
extremely  varied  practice,  he  numbered  seve- 
ral of  the  late  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
especially  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  also  the 
present  king  of  Wurtemberg,  from  whom  he, 
having  designed  the  palace  and  English  park 
at  Kaunstadt,  received  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  his  majesty.  His  sons  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  remembering  how  highly 
Mr.  Papworth  was  respected,  not  only  by  his 
friends  and  by  his  clients,  hut  also  by  those 
severer  judges,  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, to  whose  gratifying  token  of  their 
esteem  we  gave  publicity  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year. 


ON  THE  GEOMETRIC  SYSTEM, 

APPLIED  BY  THE  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTS  TO  THE  PRO- 
PORTIONS OP  THEIR  ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES. 

The  revival  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  in 
this  country,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
clerical  body,  who,  accustomed  to  meet  in 
our  cathedrals  and  ancient  churches,  gave  pre- 
ference to  that  style,  then  usually  denominated 
Gothic  ; and  where  they  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence, induced  local  committees  to  adopt  it  for 
their  new  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  architects  employed  on  these  buildings, 
though  generally  well  grounded  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  construct  works  utterly  at  variance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  principles  ; and  having 
no  time  to  study  or  collect  data,  whereon  to 
compose  works  in  this  (to  them)  new  style, 
they  were  required  at  once  to  erect  buildings 
equally  at  variance  with  its  principles,  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  sittings  could  be  crowded 
into  the  smallest  area,  and  adapt  the  fragments 
of  the  various  medimval  styles  to  their  utilita- 
rian masses ; thus,  by  compulsion,  producing 
works  truly  Gothic.  Galleries  were  at  first 
required  to  be  invariably  10  feet  in  clear 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  underside,  whether 
the  building  was  to  contain  five  hundred  or 
two  thousand  sittings,  for  which  the  pillars 
must  of  necessity  be  disproportionately  length- 
ened, and  the  walls  undulv  raised,  to  admit  of 
a flat  ceiling,  and  allow  ample  space  above  the 
back  of  the  gallery  floor,  this  requiring  a con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  front  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  in  their 
defined  position  on  each  side  of  a broad  aisle 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  dimensions 
whereof  were  specified  in  printed  instructions. 
All  roofs  were  required  to  have  horizontal  tie- 
beams  ; and  where  clerestories  and  groined 
ceilings  were  introduced  (the  peculiar  features 
of  our  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  collegiate 
churches),  great  additional  expense  was  in- 
curred. Many  of  our  old  parish  churches  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  fine 
moulded  oak  tie-beam  roofs ; the  beams, 
king-posts,  and  purlins  moulded,  and  the  tri- 
angular spaces  between  the  beam-post  and 
rafter  filled  in  with  moulded  mullions,  and 
arched  or  semi-arched,  and  cusped  tracery; 
the  purlins  formed  into  panels  by  broad 
intermediate  rafters,  below  the  spans  or 
lesser  rafters ; and  on  their  intersections 
carved  bosses  improved  the  general  effect. 
As  these  roofs  were  almost  invariably  con- 
cealed by  flat  plastered  ceilings,  they  would  be 
almost  unknown,  even  to  those  who  had  but 
occasionally  to  enter  them. 


One  of  the  best  formed  modern  churches  of 
plain  character,  having  a spacious  chancel,  nave, 
and  side  aisles,  vestries  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  a western  tower,  open  roofs  with  arched 
ribs  and  no  tie-beams,  was  planned  by  and 
built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  Rev. 
Hammond  Roberson  (Prebend  of  York), 
at  Liversedge,  in  the  parish  of  Birstal,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1817 ; it  is  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  admit  of  no  galleries  in  the  aisles, 
and  the  architect  under  whose  superintendence 
it  was  erected  (the  late  Thomas  Taylor,  of 
Leeds),  never  equalled  this  structure  in  the 
numerous  churches  which  he  subsequently 
built,  having  in  all  to  provide  sufficient  height 
for  side  galleries. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  those  who 
copied  most  closely,  have  produced  the  best 
Gothic  works  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1818, 
in  restoring  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  the 
parish  church  of  Halifax,  I copied  the  half  de- 
cayed fragments  which  remained,  and  this 
my  first  attempt,  is  more  satisfactory  than  any 
Gothic  work  I designed,  till  within  the  last 
five  years.  Having  erected  many  churches  in 
the  North  of  England,  before  I rebuilt  the 
parish  church  of  Leeds  for  Dr.  Hook,  I worked 
without  system — merely  adapting  ancient  fea- 
tures to  masses,  to  which  I could  give  no  just 
proportion.  Subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the 
Leeds  parish  church,  I have  visited  many 
churches,  and  have  read  and  examined  atten- 
tively, Mr.  Kerrich’s  essays  in  the  “ Archseo- 
logia,”  and  have  found  his  system  to  answer 
in  the  plans  of  some  few  churches  of  simple 
form.  This  theory  of  proportion  is  the  Vesica 
Piscis,  containing  two  equilateral  triangles, 
but  even  this  he  has  not  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  as  two  or  three  of  his  plans  will  ex- 
plain ; it  is  a minor  portion  only  of  the- grand 
system.  He  justly  considers  this  system  to 
have  been  known  at  a very  remote  period,  and 
applies  it  first  to  Ciampini’s  plan  of  St.  John 
in  the  Lateran,  a plain  oblong  square,  with  a 
semi-circular  apse  at  one  end ; here  the 
vesica  gives  the  length  and  breadth  internally  ; 
but  in  addition,  I find  the  bases  of  a larger 
vesica,  of  which  the  length  of  the  first  is  the 
radius,  equal  the  diameter  of  the  apse.  He  pro- 
duces the  plan  of  the  old  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
by  a similar  vesica;  this  has  a small  apse  and 
two  lateral  projections  or  transepts  : here  the 
diameter  of  the  apse  is  determined  by  the 
base  of  the  two  triangles  forming  the  key 
vesica,  and  the  transepts  are  produced  from 
bases  of  the  larger  vesica,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  two  points  or  extreme  length  of  the 
first : these  taken  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
line,  give  the  radius  by  which  their  length  and 
breadth  is  determined.  On  this  principle  (part 
of  the  general  system  only),  the  relative  pro- 
portions are  obtained,  and  the  several  points 
both  in  extensions,  divisions,  and  subdivisions, 
must  be  based  upon  the  first  figure.  Mr. 
Kerrich  gives  examples  of  the  simple  oblong 
square,  on  the  bases  of  the  triangles,  as  Bain- 
well  Church,  in  Cambridgeshire,  little  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Cambridge,  Chedgrave,  in  Norfolk, 
&c.,  which  answers  for  the  internal  length  and 
breadth  of  these  and  several  small  churches 
of  the  12tb,  13th,  and  14th  centuries;  These 
parallelograms,  in  which  piers  and  arches 
separate  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  are  almost 
invariably  subdivided  by  taking  the  breadth 
as  radius,  and  on  it,  producing  the  vesica: 
thus  is  formed  the  chancel,  sometimes  within 
the  walls  and  western  arch,  and  at  others  ex- 
tending to  the  western  face  of  the  arch  in  the 
nave  ; this,  in  either  case,  is  indicated  by  the 
step  into  the  chancel,  and  the  variation  was 
intended  to  conceal  the  principles  on  which 
the  proportions  were  obtained.  The  church 
at  Routh,  near  Beverley,  is  thus  formed,  and 
corresponds  with  those  of  Sancton  Barnby, 
and  several  others,  erected  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Many  of  these  small  churches  were 
built  without  the  separation  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  by  piers  and  arches,  but  at  the  same 
proportionate  distance  from  the  east  end,  holes 
are  formed  in  the  walls,  wherein  wood  has 
been  inserted  to  secure  the  rood-screen  or  loft. 
Mr.  Kerrich  has  given  a plpn  of  the  chapel  in 
the  tower  of  London,  where  the  vesica  in- 
cludes the  apse,  and  other  plans  wherein  the 
apse  is  excluded,  as  in  Little  Maplestead 
Church,  in  Essex,  also  Croyland  Abbey,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  old  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the 
plans  being  described  in  the  “Archajologia,”  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Essex.  This  applies  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne,  in  Bruges,  and  many 
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small  oblong  continental,  apsidal,  churches. 
Of  cruciform  Churches,  Croyland  and  Build- 
I was  Abbeys,  are  on  the  simple  base  of  the 
vesica  ; others  are  shewn  partly  so,  but  where 
that  form  has  to  be  applied  to  plans,  partly 
internal  and  partly  external,  including  walls 
and  buttresses  in  the  breadth,  and  excluding 
them  in  the  length,  or  vice  vei'sd,  Mr.  Ker- 
rich’s  theory  cannot  be  admitted  further 
than  as  a small  integral  part  of  a more 
general  and  comprehensive  system ; its  use  is 
shewn  for  proportioning  doors  and  windows, 
and,  in  some  cases,  sections  of  buildings  and 
spires.  Where  the  nave  and  chancel  vary  in 
breadth — as  Barfreston,  Bricksworth,  Stour- 
bridge, &c.  (shewn  by  Kerrich)— the  base  of 
the  triangles  equals  the  breadth  of  the  chancel, 
its  length  being  determined  by  the  vesica  or 
double  equivalent  triangle ; and  in  each  of 
these  cases,  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  by  form- 
ing a similar  vesica  upon  the  remaining  length. 
The  Anglo-Norman  church  at  Adel,  in  York- 
shire, has  the  breadth  of  the  nave  determined 
by  the  base  of  the  equilateral  triangles  formed 
upon  the  extreme  length  internally.  With  the 
breadth  as  a radius  produce  the  vesica  and  ex- 
tend the  arcs  to  that  breadth,  and  describe  a 
segment  upon  the  intersection  of  the  arcs  on 
the  breadth;  or  by  extending  each  arc  to  a 
quadrant,  and  striking  a segment  on  these  points, 
the  length  of  the  nave  is  determined  : upon  the 
same  central  point  strike  a circle  tangent  to  the 
last  segment,  and  the  breadth  of  the  chancel 
is  defined  ; with  this  breadth  as  a radius,  the 
simple  vesica  will  be  found  the  true  proportion 
of  the  chancel.  This  proves  that  even  the  in- 
complete system  may  be  extended  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  diagrams  in  the  “ Archaeulogia,” 
shewn  by  the  late  Air.  Kerrich. 

The  equilateral  triangle  alone  has  been  tried, 
and  though  by  dividing  into  certain  parts 
forms  may  be  composed,  no  great  variety  can 
be  produced,  as,  like  the  former,  it  is  but  a 
minor  portion  of  the  great  system  in  which 
most  others  will  be  found  combined. 

Another  system  was  shewn  to  me  about  the 
year  1830,  by  Mr.  John  Browne,  of  York  (the 
antiquary),  whose  valuable  history  of  York 
Cathedral  (now  nearly  completed)  will  be  of 
more  practical  service  to  the  profession  than 
any  work  I have  met  with  on  pointed  archi- 
tecture and  its  decorations.  Mr.  Browne’s  dis- 
covery was  on  the  circle  ; it  was  submitted  (in 
manuscript)  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who  did  not  approve  of  its  title,  “The  Trini- 
tarian System  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Archi- 
tecture.” By  placing  a square  or  cross  upon 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  dividing  it  into  four 
equal  parts,  centres  are  obtained  for  vesica 
of  a different  proportion  to  those  formed  by 
the  double  triangles,  which  in  many  cases  of 
foliated  tracery  are  equally  efficient.  Upon 
two  points  of  this  square,  and  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  the  second  form  is  pro- 
duced by  the  radial  segment ; strike  the  same 
radial  segment  opposite  to  the  first,  and  the  vesica 
is  produced.  (Fig  1.)  With  one  point  of  the 
compasses  on  this  second  figure  or  first  vesica, 
and  the  other  upon  the  apex,  where  it  inter- 
sects the  circumference  of  the  circle,  the 
third  figure  or  second  vesica  is  given  : by  strik- 
ing these  radial  lines  upon  each  of  the  four 
points  on  the  circumference,  centres  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  for  quatrefoils,  crosses, 

| and  other  figures,  applying  more  especially  to 
tracery. 

In  many  works  the  vesica  piscis  has  been 
explained,  and  amongst  them  in  one  on  Stone- 
henge,* which  contains  an  essay  on  Druidism. 
In  this  the  traditional  dimensions  are  given  of 
the  first  Christian  church  of  this  country, 
founded  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  or  Glastonbury, 

I and  its  proportion  is  the  first  vesica  of  Mr. 

I Browne’s  diagram.  This  also  gives  the  pro- 
portions of  the  naves,  and  their  aisles,  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Durham,  Ely,  Peterborough, 
Canterbury,  and  Salisbury,  but  no  others,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  an  universal 
system.  Air.  Billings  has  given  some  very 
useful  information  in  his  “ Geometric  System 
of  Tracery;”  and  in  his  “ History  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Temple  Church  ” has  formed  some 
very  reasonable  conjectures  relative  to  the 
original  design  ; and  Mr.  Clarkson’s  essay  on 
its  “ Symbolic  Evidences,”  with  the  plan 
relative  thereto  in  the  latter  work,  merits  a 
careful  investigation.  Air.  Wallen,  in  his  “ His- 
tory of  the  Round  Church  at  Maplestead,”  and 
his  more  recent  works  and  lectures  on  the 

* By  Motaolii  Mouldy,  F.S.A. 


“Geometric  Principles  of  Tracery,”  has  con- 
tributed essentially  towards  the  development 
of  the  system. 

Others  have  written  on  this  subject ; 
but  for  want  of  time  to  examine  their 
works  1 must  pass  them  over,  to  notice  a recent 
work  of  great  merit — “ Mr.  Griffith’s  Natural 
System  of  Architecture,  applied  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Temples  of  Greece” — beginning 
with  the  primary  forms  in  geometry,  and  ap- 
plying those  forms  within  the  circle  to  both 
plans  and  elevations,  giving  the  true  and  just 
proportions,  whether  upon  the  triangle,  the 
square,  or  the  pentagon,  prove  that  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  developing  a true  and  perfect 
principle. 

The  system  upon  which  every  divisible 
geometrical  figure  is  founded,  is  the  Circle. 
The  semi-diameter,  or  radius,  divides  the  cir- 
cumference into  six  equal  parts  ; by  drawing 
straight  lines  upon  the  alternatepointstwo  equi- 
lateral triangles  are  formed,  intersecting  each 
other.  (Fig. 2.)  Upontheintersections  of  tbetri- 
angles  continue  the  lines  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  and  six  centres  are  given  ; upon 
which,  with  the  first  radius,  striking  a second 
series  of  segments  will  produce  a third  set  of 
twelve  centres ; upon  the  second  centres  two 
intersecting  triangles,  with  their  bases,  per- 
pendicularly to  the  first,  complete  the  first  part 
of  the  diagram.  Upon  the  twenty-four  points 
of  the  intersecting  inner  arcs  a circle  inscribed 
will  determine  the  lesser,  or  inner  triangles, 
upon  the  centres  of  the  first,  and  the  diagram  is 
thus  perfected.  This  will  suffice  for  the  simple 
forms,  but  for  the  more  complicated,  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  centre  lines  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  remaining  intersections  : thus  we  have 
twenty- four  divisions  of  15  degrees  each,  di- 
viding the  circle  into  360  degrees.  The  first 
division  of  the  circle,  by  its  diameter,  or  180 
degrees;  the  trigon,  or  triangle,  of  120  de- 
grees ; the  tretragon,  square,  or  rectangle,  90 
degrees;  upon  this  figure  another  division  is 
produced,  which,  I have  imagined,  would  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  On 
referring  to  Mr.  Agnew’s  letter  on  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  he  states,  that  “ on  the 
diagonal,  the  vertical  line  from  the  base  to  the 
point  would  be  the  radius.”  If  so,  this  con- 
firms my  theory  of  their  construction.  Take 
the  square,  with  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  ; its  diagonals  are  the  four  divisions  of 
the  circle;  upon  the  face  of  this  square  (the 
elevation  based  upon  the  diameter  of  the  circle) 
two  lines,  meeting  upon  the  circumference, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  vertical  centres  of  four 
inclined  equilateral  triangles.  Hence  four 
equilateral  triangles,  meeting  at  the  apex,  pro- 
duce the  radius  of  the  circle  on  their  diagonal, 
and  the  rectangle  and  the  half  square.  Vitru- 
vius tells  us,  that  Plato  discovered  this  method 
of  doubling  the  square.  But  may  this  not  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptian  magi  long  be- 
fore ? A line  drawn  from  tbe  base  to  the 
opposite  face  of  the  Pyramid,  where  intersected 
by  the  great  trigon,  indicates  the  pentagonal 
division  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ; 
the  Pyramid  thus,  is  the  mystic  symbol,  which 
combines  every  principle  of  geometry,  and 
contains  all  the  regular  figures  or  polygons 
founded  upon  the  first,  or  primary  divisions — 
the  hexagon  of  60  degrees  is  the  figure  which 
is  preeminently  distinguished  : it  is  produced 
by  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  all  ages  it  has 
been  symbolized,  and  may  be  appropriately 
termed  a “ natural  system.”  That  insect  em- 
blem of  industry,  the  bee,  constructs  its  cell  in 
this  form,  economising  space  in  a manner  un- 
attainable by  any  other  figure.  This  was 
doubtless  held  by  those  of  ancient  times  (who, 
in  their  monastic  cells,  had  leisure  for  contem- 
plation) to  be  a lesson  to  man  through  so  sim- 
ple an  insect.  Space,  emblematic  of  time,  point- 
ing out  tbe  value  of  industry  and  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  wherewith  he  is  blessed  during 
the  short  period  of  his  sojourn  upon  the  surface 
of  this  planet.  Were  I to  treat  of  symbolism, 
I should  shew  that  this  diagram  indicates  the 
six  lesser  revolving  round  the  greater  central 
planet,  the  six  day6  for  labour,  and  numerous 
other  emblems;  half  a side  of  the  trigon 
divides  the  circumference  into  seven,  but  it  is 
indivisible  by  numbers.  . 

The  heptagon  has  been  set  apart,  from  the 
even,  or  divisible  numbers,  and  always  held  as 
symbolic  or  mystic.  The  octagon  of  45  degrees 
is  the  division  of  the  square,  the  nonagon  of 
40  degrees,  the  third  of  the  trigon;  and  the 
decagon  of  36  degrees,  dividing  the  pentagon, 


ends  the  numbers  used  for  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  constructive  proportion.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  was  Plato’s  perfect  num- 
ber, but  the  Anti-platonists,  with  their  six,  or 
the  radial  division  of  the  circle,  could,  by  the 
working  of  their  centres  (without  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  with  the  compasses),  produce 
tbe  ten,  shewing  that  they  were  the  more  per- 
fect as  their  system  combined  all  others.  Mr. 
Browne,  of  York,  says,  “ the  circle  symbolically 
represents  the  Divine  Power,  the  Universe, 
Eternity,  without  beginning,  without  end,  in- 
finite and  perfect ; ” but  it  should  be  observed, 
the  equilateral  triangle  was  used  in  a similar 
manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

I will  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  system  prac- 
tically, in  the  formation  of  our  mediaeval 
churches,  and  its  universal  application  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  proportions. 

Observing  the  intersecting  triangles  in  many 
buildings,  1 conceived  that  this  would  prove  to 
be  the  system,  or  diagram,  whereupon  geome- 
tric proportion  was  founded  (sometimes  exhi- 
bited entire,  and  at  others  in  part  only),  and 
this  explains  why  I came  to  such  conclusion. 
In  1842,  on  taking  down  the  old  Church  of 
Leven,  in  Holderness,  upon  a fragment  of  one 
of  the  nave  pillars,  I found  a cross  of  the  13tb 
century  ; on  measuring  it,  I found  every  centre 
upon  the  diagram,  and  that  every  line  was 
struck.  This  applies  to  an  infinity  of  crosses 
fleury,  tbe  method  of  striking  them  being  con- 
cealed by  the  artistical  disposition  of  their 
foliated  embellishments.  In  the  tracing  of 
many  windows  and  decorations  of  churches, 
the  system  is  clearly  exhibited,  which  a few 
examples  will  suffice  to  indicate.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  interlaced  arches,  those  particularly 
in  three  stages  in  Wenlock  Priory;  the 
trefoil  and  complex  triangular  windows  of 
York,  Beverley,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln  Cathe- 
drals ; the  circular  window  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  York;  the  peculiar  window  in  the 
west  front  of  Canterbury  ; and  the  circular 
window  of  the  south  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
drals; the  circular  window  of  Winchester 
Palace,  in  Southwark.  This  peculiar  window 
shews  the  system  slightly  varied,  and  almost 
undisguised,  and  it  appears  in  a simple  form, 
but  more  veiled,  in  the  east  window  of  Hawk- 
hurst  Church,  in  Kent,  or  on  the  borders  of 
Sussex.  In  both  large  and  small  churches  it 
is  introduced,  not  only  in  windows,  but  in 
various  ornaments,  both  external  and  internal, 
particularly  in  piscina,  sedilia,  &c.  In  the 
continental  churches  it  is  equally  conspicu- 
ous, and  may  be  detected  in  every  ancient 
structure  that  has  escaped  the  beautifying 
ordeal  of  modern  over-zealous  church-war- 
dens. 

In  its  application  to  plans,  Walkington 
Church,  near  Beverley,  affords  a simple  illus- 
tration, using  the  entire  diagram,  which  com- 
pound forms  require:  the  nave  is  upon  the 
intersection  of  the  triangles  produced  by  the 
radial  divisions,  the  chancel  upon  the  vesica 
formed  by  one  of  those  divisions,  and  the 
transept  upon  the  central  intersection  of  the 
triangles ; the  lengths  and  breadths  are  thus 
determined  by  the  radial  divisions  and  their 
centres.  All  the  plain  oblong  churches  an- 
swering to  Mr.  Kerrich’s  system  are  propor- 
tioned by  the  second  radial  figure,  produced 
by  tbe  divisions  of  the  circle ; but  instead  of 
working  them  out  upon  this  portion  of  the 
diagram,  they  should  be  placed  upon  its  cen- 
tre, one  end  being  upon  the  base  of  the  great 
triangle,  which  will  facilitate  the  operation  of 
giving  proportion  to  a plan.  I have  taken 
these  two  plans  to  explain  the  difference  of 
working  compound  figures,  as  in  our  cathe- 
drals, and  simple  ones,  as  Bainwell,  Adel, 
Barfreston,  &c. ; the  churches  of  Maplestead 
and  the  Temple  are  worked  in  a different  man- 
ner to  the  others,  as  the  system  is  shewn  en- 
tire in  the  hall  or  chapter-house  ; this  western 
portion,  having,  I imagine,  been  erected  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  templars.  Upon  Mr.  Bil- 
ling’s plan  of  the  Temple  Church — the  circular 
nave  to  the  west,  is  the  scale  upon  which  the 
diagram  is  formed:  a circle  struck  upon  the 
intersections  of  the  triangles  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  outer  range  of  columns,  and 
on  the  inner  circle,  tangent  to  the  triangles, 
is  the  centre  of  the  inner  range ; tbe  breadth 
of  the  choir  to  the  east,  is  the  diameter  of  the 
great  circle  ; the  trisection  of  the  inner  circle 
gives  the  centre  of  the  clustered  columns,  of 
the  choir,  north  and  south  of  the  centre  line, 
the  centres  of  the  outer  range  of  columns,  and 
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for  the  longitudinal  divisions,  transversely 
they  may  be  either  on  the  centres  or  the  inner 
or  outer  faces;  this  difference  of  proportion 
being  purposely  given  to  conceal  the  principle 
whereon  they  were  based  ; this  applies  to  the 
smaller  parochial  and  other  churches,  with 
three,  four,  five,  or  more  arches  in  their  length, 
and  will  account  for  the  extraordinary  varieties 
of  form  in  their  plans  ; no  two  buildings  were 
ever  made  alike,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
required  less  time  to  compose  than  to  copy. 
From  a determination  to  excel  and  surpass  the 
works  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  the 
science  was  progressive,  with  the  innumerable 
forms  that  could  be  produced  by  the  inter- 
sections of  the  diagram,  the  architects  could 
vary  their  compositions  (retaining  certain  pre- 
scribed rules  for  their  choirs)  so  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  their  extensions  and 
alterations,  to  the  limits  of  the  system. 

Having  the  plan  disposed,  the  elevation  was 
next  considered,  and  proceeding  with  the 
double  spherical  triangle  upon  the  centres 
longitudinally, and  the  variations  before  noticed, 
transversely,  the  various  heights  were  obtained 
for  the  pillars;  and  sub-divisions,  by  the 
spherical  triangles  upon  them,  gave  arches, 
capitals,  bases,  triforia,  clerestories,  tracery, 
mouldings  of  every  description,  and  due  pro- 
portion to  each  feature,  which,  on  a future 
opportunity,  I shall  be  glad  to  elucidate,  parti- 
cularly shewing  the  facility  with  which  those 
features  are  obtained  upon  the  diagram. 

Upon  this  system,  with  great  advantage  and 
satisfaction,  1 have  had  erected  the  churches 
of  Leven  and  Rise,  in  Holderness,  Middleton, 
near  Leeds,  King  Cross,  in  Halifax;  and  those 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Armitage-bridge,  near  to 
Huddersfield,  and  St.  Philips,  in  Leeds,  are 
rapidly  advancing  towards  completion. 

To  be  enabled  fully  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem, much  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  testing 
of  existing  models,  though  simple  in  its 
application:  when  once  mastered,  it  will  well 
repay  the  labour,  however  it  may  require  the 
most  indefatigable  application.  It  is  not  like 
a machine,  to  be  used  without  labour  or  trouble. 
Those  who  produced  the  beautiful  works,  not 
only  of  this,  but  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  at  the  same  periods,  though  generally 
belonging  to  the  monastic  fraternities,  were 
not  wholly  occupied  with  sacerdotal  offices,  nor 
was  their  time  ever  passed  in  indolence  ; they 
were  thearchitects, the  artists,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  literati  of  their  day,  and  noble  monu- 
ments have  they  bequeathed  to  posterity.  This 
style  of  architecture  is  not  incompatible  with 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome, — all  can  be  produced 
by  this  general  system.  Vitruvius  has  pre- 
scribed rules,  and  numerous  authors  have 
followed  him  ; and  I have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  system  will  apply  to  the  works 
of  all  ages  that  can  be  tested  by  sound  geometric 
principles;  and  I shall  not  rest  until  I have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  satisfactorily  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

R.  Dennis  Cjiantrei.i,,  Architect. 


St.  Peteh’s-on-thk-Wall,  near  Brad- 
WELii-JuxTA-MARE,  Essex. — At  a meeting 
of  the  British  Archasological  Association,  on 
the  11th  instant,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  exhibited 
drawings  of  the  curious  old  building  so  called, 
and  gave  some  particulars  of  his  personal  ex- 
amination of  it,  and  of  the  Roman  remains  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  This  edifice,  now  a 
barn,  had,  it  appeared,  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  antiquaries,  although  it  exhibits  some 
remarkable  features.  Morant briefly  refers  to 
it,  and  states,  that  in  14-12  a jury  found  it  had 
a chancel,  nave,  and  small  tower,  with  two 
bells  (no  traces  of  which  now  remain) ; that 
it  was  burnt,  and  the  chancel  and  nave  re- 
paired : when  it  was  founded,  and  by  whom, 
he  adds,  they  know  not.  The  building  at  the 
present  day  exhibits,  notwithstanding  the  dila- 
pidations to  which  it  has  repeatedly  been  sub- 
jected, some  interesting  traces  of  its  original 
character:  among  these  the  most  remarkable 
is  a circular  window,  neatly  turned  with  Ro- 
man tiles  ; and  indications  of  two  others  simi- 
larly worked,  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea. 
The  entire  materials  of  the  building  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  structures, 
which,  by  foundations  yet  remaining,  covered 
the  site.  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a 
Roman  entrenchment,  which  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  level,  and 
slopes  towards  the  sea. 


Fig.  2. 


the  centres  of  those  of  the  choir  from  east  to 
west : the  trisection  of  the  first  great  circle  is 
the  semi-diagonal  of  the  choir;  the  vesica 
piscis,  or  double  spherical  triangle,  gives  the 
length  of  the  choir  from  the  base  of  the  west- 
ern triangles  in  the  great  circle  ; the  proba- 
tioners’ rooms,  or,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  terms 
them,  “ the  novices’  rooms  ” on  the  south  were 
similarly  proportioned  by  central  intersections 
in  the  circular  hall.  The  plan  of  Little  Maple- 
ton  is  worked  nearly  the  same  as  this,  but  the 
choir  is  the  radial  division  of  the  outer  circle 
in  breadth,  and  its  length  to  the  centre  of  the 
apse  is  the  double  triangle  extended  from  the 
circumference. 

In  the  composition  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Salisbury, 
Worcester,  Durham,  Peterborough,  Win- 


I Chester,  and  Worcester,  the  general  propor- 
1 tion  is  determined  by  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  divisions  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  in- 
tersecting the  great  triangle  ; others  vary  con- 
siderably, but  even  where  extensive  alterations 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  original 
design,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  general 
first  principle  ; the  abbeys  are  all  produced  on 
the  intersections  of  the  triangles  and  their 
| centres,  and  the  subdivisions  for  the  pillars 
are  found  in  the  central  portion  of  the  diagram, 

[ but  may  also  be  produced  by  the  radial  divi- 
I sions  on  the  breadth  of  the  building,  or  that 
portion  of  the  system  used  by  Mr.  Kerricb. 
Hence,  whether  the  nave  or  choir  be  long  or 
short,  this  vesica  will  determine  the  proportion 
of  the  subdivisions,  the  only  variation  being, 
I that  though  the  centres  of  the  piers  are  taken 
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MR.  C.  BARRY,  R.A.,  Architect. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  * 

THE  VICTORIA  LOBBY. 

Our  l oaders  will  remember  that  at  the  south 
< end  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Queen’s  hall 
1 or  lobby,  communicating,  still  further  south- 
' ward,  with  the  Victoria  gallery  and  the  robing 
) room.  The  above  engraving  is  a representa- 
t tion  of  this  apartment,  which  is  one  of  the 
t three  finished.  The  decorations  are  very  rich  ; 
[ carving,  gilding,  and  colours  uniting,  as  in  the 

* See  pp.  153, 177,  183,  ISO,  101,  230,  25-1, 


house  of  lords  and  the  peers’  lobby,  to  produce 
a brilliant  effect.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  by 
the  intersection  of  moulded  beams  ; the  ground 
is  rich  blue,  on  which  are  painted  quatrefoils, 
containing  the  quarters  of  the  royal  arms  sur- 
rounded by  gilt  crowns  ; the  mouldings  of  the 
ceiling  are  painted  subdued  gold  colour,  partly 
gilt,  and  the  foliage  bosses  are  illuminated  in 
colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  co- 
vered temporarily  with  a maroon  stuff  pow- 
dered with  roses  and  crowns,  in  panels,  but 
is  intended  for  painting. 


The  wall,  to  two-thirds  of  its  height,  is 
panelled  with  wainscot,  finishing  with  an  en- 
riched cornice  and  battlement ; in  the  frieze 
are  blazoned  the  shields  of  the  succession  of 
sovereigns  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Queen  ; the  upper  range  of  the  panelling  is 
intended  for  paintings  of  figures  on  gold  ground, 
and  is  now  hung  with  a paper  in  imitation 
of  leather  hangings. 

The  archway  on  the  left  opens  into  the  Vic- 
toria gallery;  that  on  the  right  is  immediately 
behind  the  throne. 
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THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  CARLSRUHE 
THEATRE. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  proposed  a 
prize  for  the  best  plan  for  this  building* — to 
which  the  injunction  that  it  be  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  German  architecture  (im  Geiste)  has 
been  added.  On  this  account  a German  art- 
critic  has  put  forth  the  following  observations. 

“ We  may,  in  the  first  instance,  well  change 
the  expression  of  German  into  Gothic  architec- 
ture. In  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe,  the 
style  of  mediasval  architecture  was  the  same — 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasburg, 
and  York  are  monuments  of  a youthful  inspira- 
tion ( Jugend  Begeisterung ),  which  we  fear  will 
never  more  return.  Let  us  keep  close  to  that 
great  historical  axiom  : “ That  in  every  epoch 
of  history — all  nations  connected  with  it,  have 
always  used  the  same  architectural  style,  only 
varying  as  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  mind  of 
any  individual  nation.”  The  monuments  on 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Nile,  and  at  Persepolis,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  we  may  call  this  style — whose 
constructions  exclude  the  arch  and  the  use  of 
wood,  the  heroic  one.  The  architecture  of  the 
subsequent  epoch  was  the  same  as  the  former, 
a general  one,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
peaceful  exploits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  style  implies  the  use  of  both  arch  and 
timber,  in  every  case,  whenever  a certain  aim  was 
more  easily  accomplished,  than  by  the  covering 
of  horizontal  slabs,  &c.  The  characteristics  of 
this  style  are  a high  consequentiality  in  the 
laying  out  of  spaces,  the  use  of  the  most  adapted 
materials,  and  the  highest  taste  in  ornaments  ; 
thence  it  has  obtained,  most  deservedly,  the 
name  of  the  Classic.  And,  when,  in  fine,  this 
Btyle  of  art  had  vanished  in  the  great  nation-mi- 
gration (Vdlkerwanderung),  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  sunk  to  the  Byzantine- Roman  style,  man- 
kind became  imbued  with  a new  sort  of  inspi- 
ration at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  far 
East  — and  imagination  gained  once  more 
ascendancy  over  the  rules  of  mere  positive 
reason.  Then  it  came,  that  the  crystalline 
structure  of  the  stone  was  violated  as  it  were, 
being  forced  to  bend  to  the  widest,  and  at 
times,  to  the  acutest  arch — and  rise  up  beyond 
all  human  proportion  and  necessity ; it  was 
formed, in  fine,  intohugestand  slenderest  finials, 
foliage,  flowers.  Still,  even  then,  all  man- 
kind (either  herded  around  the  cross  or  cres- 
cent), had  but  one  style  of  architecture — viz., 
that  of  the  pointed  arch , which  may  be  called 
(in  its  bifurcation)  the  Gothic  andtne  Mauro- 
Saracenic,  if  conjoined,  the  romantic  style. 
When  the  minds  of  men  began  again  to  sober 
down  to  positive  reason,  they  seemed  to  revert 
to  classic  architecture,  endeavouring,  how- 
ever, to  surpass  their  prototypes  in  elegance. 
The  acme  of  this  style  has  received,  accord- 
ingly, appropriate  names — del  cinque  cento  in 
Italy;  de  la  renaissance  in  France  ; in  Spain, 
Architectures  plateresca  (silversmith’s  archi- 
tecture). 

After  a long  period  of  art-confusion  and  the 
subsiding  of  all  genuine  taste,  we  find  the 
nations  of  Europe  undecided  on  the  choice  of 
a new  style  of  architecture.  The  most  potent 
art-patron  of  modern  Europe,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
however,  embellishes  his  metropolis  with 
structures  of  every  kind,  making  it  thereby 
the  high  art-school  for  the  pupils  congregating 
there  from  all  Europe.  This  seems  to  us  more 
judicious,  than  to  make  the  mediaeval  style 
the  chief  patron  of  art  buildings,  as  is  done  in 
London  and  Paris.  Because,  even  where  it 
is  art  and  not  filligree  work — its  sterlingness 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  classic.  Com- 
pare even  the  solidity  which  a Parthenon 
presents,  over  the  thousand  faces  and  angles  of 
Gothic  buildings. 

Still,  this  is  not  said  to  prevent  us  from  tak- 
ing care  and  restoring  our  old  cathedrals  with 
their  numberless  points  and  crags,  columns  and 
statues,  mouldings  and  filligree  work  — it 
is  known,  that  Professor  Amati  replaced  one 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  statuettes  at  the 
dome  of  Milan  alone  ! Let  us  rejoice  that 
German  princes  restore  their  old  castles  and 
build  Mauresque  palaces  and  baths;  let  us  ap- 
rove  that  a whole  city  like  that  of  Nilrem- 
erg  has  remained  intact  of  classic  intrusion. 
These  stupendous  works  of  romantic  style, 
deserve  eternal  duration  — but  they  should 
(like  any  other  art-work)  never  come  in  close 
contact  with  one  of  a different  style , which 

* Only  open  to  German  architects. 


surely  must  disrupt  the  feelings  of  every  sensi- 
ble beholder. 

The  question  of  flat  and  acute  gables  has 
also  been  mooted,  of  late,  and  some  preference 
shewn  to  the  latter.  Still,  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  Winckelmann’s  return  from  Italy  he 
said,  that  their  sight  was  insupportable  to  him. 
On  this  account  we  have  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  gables  as  extraneous  and 
arbitrary  accessories  and  ornaments ; and  when- 
ever they  are  placed  without  any  scope  or  aim, 
they  are  faulty — and  it  is  from  such  arbitrarism 
that  the  decay  of  architecture  has  always  taken 
its  origin.  Such  faults  have  been  committed 
at  Carlsruhe  in  three  of  its  hugest  modern 
buildings — the  Hall  of  Art,  and  the  Terminus 
in  that  capital,  and  the  Drinking  Saloon  at 
Baden.  And  if  art -consequentiality  and 
chastity  be  thus  badly  observed  by  masters, 
may  we,  then,  wonder  at  the  sins  of  pupils,  and 
see  in  the  same  building  all  sorts  of  doors  and 
windows  bungled  together,  wide  spans  topped 
by  strait,  narrow  by  arcuated  lines;  columns 
used  as  a mere  ornament  to  walls,  pillars 
wanting  in  the  corners  of  Peripteri,  and  finding 
them  close  by,  where  they  are  not  wanting. 
Still,  the  student  of  constructive  art  ought  to 
study  all  art-styles  in  their  greatest  detail,  and 
then  to  opine  for  one  most  adapted  to  his  judg- 
ment and  imagination.  Unfortunately,  art, 
philosophy,  religion,  politics,  are  stagnating  in 
the  present  period  of  transition.  If  all  these 
be  once  regenerated,  we  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  a novel — an  adapted  style  of  architecture  !” 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BILL  OF  HEALTH. 

The  progress  of  this  bill  many  thought  had 
been  arrested  for  the  present  session  ; but  a 
determination  has  been  shewn  to  carry  it  out 
at  least  as  far  as  possible,  before  the  rising  of 
parliament ; the  commons,  as  the  Times  re- 
marks, appearing  to  appreciate  the  grace  and 
wisdom  of  such  a closing  act,  before  it  sur- 
renders back  its  trust  to  the  people.  The 
progress  within  the  last  fortnight  has  been 
accordingly  considerable. 

At  the  Statistical  Society’s  rooms, on  the  10th 
inst.,  a conference  was  held  between  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Health  of  T owns  Association  and 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
consider  the  means  of  rendering  the  most 
effectual  support  to  the  Government  in  their 
efforts  to  pass  the  bill  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  thus  to  insure  a commencement  of 
sanitary  improvements. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  presided  ; and 
among  those  present  were  Lord  Kinnaird,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Ash- 
ley, Lord  Dunally,  and  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and 
various  other  M.P.’s,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
&c.  Letters,  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the 
object  in  view,  were  sent  in  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Earls  of  Auckland,  Clarendon, 
and  Shelburn,  Lords  Jocelyn  and  Sandon,  Sir 
H.  Douglas,  Sir  J.  D.  Aciand,  and  others. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  after  presenting 
in  detail  a glaring  example  (elsewhere  no- 
ticed), of  the  deadly  nuisances  still  permitted 
not  only  to  exist,  but  to  increase,  within  the 
sanitary  sphere  of  our  great  manufacturing 
towns,  said,  did  it  not  reveal  a state  of  things 
which  called  aloud  for  legislative  interference, 
and  scientific  superintendence  ? He  was 
anxious  to  cheer  on  the  Government  to  give 
effect  to  all  the  portions  of  the  bill  which 
they  could  carry  through.  He  was  convinced 
that  delay  was  sinful,  and  he  believed  that 
Government  shared  his  feelings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  stated  some  objections  to 
the  bill,  amongst  which  he  pointed  to  the 
want  of  arrangements  for  the  prohibition  of 
intramural  interments.  England,  moreover, 
was  averse  to  the  principle  of  centralization  ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  would 
never  become  law  unless  they  left  the  power  of 
administration  in  the  local  boards.  [Lord 
Ashley  intimated  that  the  clause  objected  to 
had  been  given  up.]  If  they  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  the  end  of  the  wedge  in  this 
year,  they  might  be  able  to  drive  it  home  next. 
By  the  improvements  effected  of  late  years, 
they  had  annihilated  time,  space,  and  pain, 
— time  by  the  telegraph,  space  by  railways 
and  pain  by  the  application  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  now  seek 
to  annihilate  disease,  the  only  way  to  do  which 
was  to  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
enable  the  Government  meantime  to  carry 


the  least  objectionable  portions  of  the  bill? 
Lord  Ashley  moved  “That,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  some  measure  of  sanitary  reform  should 
be  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
and  that  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use 
every  possible  exertion  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  efforts  to  carry  through  whatever 
portion  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  in  the 
present  advanced  stage  of  public  business,  they 
may  decide  on  retaining,  as  a step  towards 
the  final  attainment  of  the  great  object  they 
have  in  view.”  Mr.  Ewart  having  seconded 
the  motion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  friendly  forces  having  thus  been  mus- 
tered, active  progress  at  once  displayed  itself 
in  the  commons,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
— worthy  coadjutor  of  the  obstructives  in  so 
grave  and  serious  a cause, — who  on  the  motion 
being  put,  that  the  house  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  the  bill,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  Mr.  Newdigate,  that  they 
do  so  that  day  six  months.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Roebuck, 
with  every  desire  to  support  the  noble  lord, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  to  admire  the  bold- 
ness of  his  attempt,  and  assist  him  in  the 
benevolence  of  his  intention,  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret,  that  although  the  noble 
lord  had  gone  to  Bath,  and  there  found  pesti- 
lence : had  crossed  to  Manchester,  and  pesti- 
lence was  there  : had  rushed  to  Birmingham, 
where  all  the  abominations — no  matter  of  what 
description — could  not  resist  his  interference  : 
bad  then  swept  round  to  London,  and  there, 
frightened  by  a phantom,  struck  his  flag,  and 
cut — his  stick — yes,  cut  his  stick  ! The  ver- 
nacular was  the  fittest  language  for  describing 
the  somewhat  ignoble  flight  of  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Morpeth)  who  had  spread  his  net  so 
wide ; but  why  was  it  cut,  and  this  great 
fish  let  out? 

We  cannot  pretend,  however,  here  to  pursue 
the  course  of  debate,  even  on  a subject  which, 
though  intimately  related  to  all  that  is  stale,  is 
in  itself  for  ever  fresh  and  worthy  of  re-ar- 
gument, We  can  only,  in  the  meantime,  spare 
enough  of  space  to  state,  that  after  not  a few 
members  had  delivered  their  sentiments,  the 
question  was  put,  the  amendment  negatived  by 
a majority  of  191  to  50,  and  the  committee 
fixed  for  an  evening  next  week. 


NOXIOUS  VAPOURS  FROM  SEWERS. 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  premiums 
to  several  plans  to  prevent  the  emission  of 
noxious  vapours  from  sewers.  The  following 
is  a description  of  two  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  IValker's  Sewer-trap. 

It  is  proposed  that  a tank  or  pocket  in 
cement  should  be  built,  to  receive  the  water 
through  the  gratings  from  the  streets,  whereby 
the  grosser  particles  will  be  collected  instead 
of  passing  into  the  river.  A cast-iron  elbow 
is  to  be  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  tank  leading 
into  the  sewer.  The  elbow  is  to  dip  3 inches 
into  the  water,  so  as  to  form  a water  joint  to 
trap  the  vapours  from  the  sewers,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  bursting  of  the  drains.  At  every  such 
trap  an  air-pipe  is  to  be  inserted,  which  may 
be  continued  under  the  paving,  and  terminated 
up  the  nearest  lamp-post,  building,  or  rain- 
water pipe. 

Mr.  Chadley's  Plan  for  Preventing  the  Emis- 
sion of  Noxious  Vapours  from  Sewers. 

This  plan  consists  of  a cast-iron  bason  sus- 
pended under  the  body  of  the  trap  by  means  of 
chains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  sewers.  A partition  is  formed 
across  the  bason  and  parting  any  ice  or  other 
body  in  it  by  lowering  the  bason,  which  can  be 
done  by  passing  an  iron  rod  through  the  grat- 
ing and  unhooking  one  of  the  chains  : any 
dirt  that  it  contains  may  thus  be  discharged. 


British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. — The  17th  meeting  has 
commenced  at  Oxford,  and  promises  to  be 
satisfactory.  Accommodation  has  been  afforded 
to  many  visitors  in  the  different  colleges,  at 
present  untenanted  by  the  undergraduates. 
Prince  Albert  is  expected  on  Monday. 
Amongst  the  papers  announced  which  more 
especially  interest  us  is  one,  by  Professor 
Hodgkinson,  on  the  Dee  Bridge  failure. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

More  accidents  ! and  at  least  100  lives  lost! 
U only  it  fortunately  happens,  that  although  the 

1 third  class  ‘ carriages  ’ on  some  lines  are  little 
better  than  ‘ cattle  pens,’  those  ‘ smashed  to 
pieces  ’ in  the  most  extensively  fatal  of  the 
accidents  alluded  to,  were  not  exactly  third 
class  ones  of  the  stamp  just  indicated,  but  a 
grade  lower,  namely,  cattle  pens  in  reality; 
containing  sheep  and  calves,  between  90  and 
100  of  which  had  the  butcher’s  work  done  for 
them  by  the  railway  wholesale  system,  the 
effectual  principle  of  which  approved  system 
consists  in  the  pinioning  and  execution  of  the 
convictims  between  two  locomotive  engines, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  rear.  A good  deal  of 
curiosity  and  speculation,  it  seems,  has  for  some 
time  prevailed  amongst  the  knowing  ones,  as 
to  how  this  not  altogether  new  invention  would 
‘ work,’  when  the  expected  result  should  take 
place.  That  curiosity  has  at  length  been  gra- 
tified. When  the  proper  obstacle  occurs  in 
the  van,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  advance 
engine  at  a full  stop,  or,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  one  of  the  loose  connecting  chains 
of  a timber  truck  being  hitched  by  catching 
hold  of  a crossing— the  rear  engine  of  dread 
destruction  pushes  on,  and  propels  one  truck, 
or  carriage,  into  another,  till  the  whole  be  re- 
duced to  squash.  That  is  how  the  work  was 
done  on  the  Great  W estern  on  Saturday  last,  and 
although,  for  an  amateur  experiment,  it  would 
have  been  too  expensive  a process  to  the  com- 
pany to  have  sacrificed  90  or  100  ‘ humans,’ 
we  may  look  for  the  thing  coming  off  some  fine 
day  soon  in  earnest,  and  ‘ quite  regardless  of  all 

expense.’ There  is  an  interesting  variety, 

however,  as  well  as  a ‘ startling  novelty,’  in  the 
experiments  on  human  life,  with  which  the 
public  have  of  late  been  entertained  ; of  which 
the  romantic  plunge  at  Chester  may  be  cited 
as  a convincing  proof.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  after  such  exhibitions  as  these,  there  is  a 
stale  no  less  than  an  unprofitable  excitement 

I in  the  mere  fact  of  ‘ making  no  bones  of,’  but 
breaking  a few  of  those  already  made  for,  3 or  4 
labourers,  with  a miscellaneous,  or  chance 
‘ female,’  or  woman,  and  ‘ male  ’ of  the  same 
species,  by  the  very  reasonable  determination 
of  a railway  arch  to  stand  no  longer  after  its 
‘only  means  of  support,’  namely,  the  trusses 
and  centre  pieces,  on  which  it  had  been  nursed 
into  a precocious  maturity,  had  been  cruelly 
taken  away.  We  may,  however,  pro  forma , 
stale,  that  this  little  incident  occurred  on 
Friday  last,  and  that  quite  at  hand,  in  Great 
Ll  Russell -street,  Borough,  already  alluded 
to,  over  which  the  arch  of  the  North 
I Kent  viaduct  had  been  ‘thrown.’  Our 
I only  wonder  is,  whether  the  arch  was 
I begun  in  the  morning,  and  ‘turned  by  four 

i o’clock.’ Apropos  of  viaducts,  an  ‘ alarm- 

i ing  sinking  ’ of  the  viaduct  over  the  Avon, 
i near  Salisbury,  occurred  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  ‘stupendous  walls,’  had  found  their  own 
obesity  too  much  to  support,  and  were  in  the  act 
; of  giving  way,  when  labourers  were  set  to  work 
l to  save  them  the  trouble  of  at  least  supporting 
I the  stone  coping  and  brick  work,  while  car- 
I penters  were  ordered  to  prop  up  ‘ the  four  lines 
of  rail  at  the  top,’  so  that  the  general  traffic 
i may  not  be  interrupted,  even  in  the  midst  of 
I falling  arches.  ‘ Many  complaints,’  says  our 
' authority,  « are  made  against  the  works  on  this 
I branch  line  of  the  South  Western,  from 
i Bishopstoke  to  Salisbury  (22  miles  in  length). 

I.  At  the  present  time,  the  large  building  in- 
I tended  for  the  reception  of  goods  in  this  city 
[ (Salisbury),  240  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  with 
; a further  span  of  10  feet  each  way,  covered 
1 with  at  least  GO  tons  of  slate,  has  been  carried 
1 up  in  so  shameful  a manner  as,  even  before  its 
I being  finished,  to  require  at  least  50  pieces  of 
<1  timber  to  prevent  this  ponderous  mass  from 
It  falling  ! A few  days  since,  this  ill-built  place 
n was  examined  by  Mr.  Locke,  the  company’s 
!(  engineer,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
t the  company,  when  the  works  were  con- 
u demned,  and  all  the  men  ordered  off,  Mr. 

1 Fisher,  the  builder,  of  Salisbury,  having 
I been  appointed  to  either  rebuild,  or  so  far 
1 to  strengthen,  the  works  as  to  make  them 
!s  safe.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  all  must  come 
H down,’  Can  this  be  one  of  those  lines  which 
11  there  was  so  great  an  anxiety  to  have  hurried 
It  through,  that  the  contractors  were  bribed  by 
f tempting  offers  of  bonus,  even  to  ‘surpass  them- 

3 8elves,’  in  speed  of  progress  ? At  a con- 

" ference  of  the  Midland  Company  and  Sheffield 


Corporation  and  other  authorities,  the  subject 
of  the  erection  of  a central  station  at  Sheffield 
was  lately  discussed,  after  which  the  parties 
examined  the  site  of  the  intended  Sheffield, 
Barnsley,  and  Wakefield  station,  and  also  the 
station  of  the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Line, 
and  Manchester,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the 
eligibility  of  either  of  these  localities  for  a cen- 
tral station. The  South  Wales  railway- 

works  are  in  rapid  progress  near  Usk.  Here, 
says  a correspondent  of  the  Monmouth  Merlin , 
“ not  only  does  a massive  bridge  of  stone  now 
span  the  Usk,  and  defy  the  rush  of  water  and 
the  strength  of  storms,  but  also,  just  above  the 
beautiful  structure  of  stone,  a towering  and 
magnificent  bridge,  on  giant  wooden  pillars, 
and  apparently  as  durable  as  the  heart  of  oak 
will  ever  be.”  May  he  never  be'  unde- 
ceived!  In  the  same  quarter  the  New- 

port and  Pontypool  line  is  also  fast  pro- 
gressing, as  well  as  the  Monmouth  and  Here- 
ford, in  the  vicinity  of  Caerleon.  These  works 

create  a great  demand  for  labour. The 

Leeds  company  lately  preferred  paying  a pas- 
senger the  expense  of  a post-chaise  from  Pres- 
ton to  Lytham,  rather  than  risk  a county  court 
decision  on  the  point  at  issue,  which  arose 
from  the  determination  of  the  passenger  to 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  Lytham,  to  which 
place  he  had  tickets  through  from  Manchester, 
while  the  company  had  no  train  ready  at  Pres- 
ton, when  he  arrived,  to  carry  him  on  to  his 
destination. Engineers,  it  seems,  have  re- 

ported favourably  on  the  project  of  converting 
the  Carlisle  and  Port  Carlisle  canal  into  a 
railway,  for  the  Newcastle  Company;  The 
probable  cost  is  estimated  at  20,000/.  per 
mile,  including  purchase  of  land.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  coast  entrance,  is  said  to  be 
18  feet  6 inches,  or  1 foot  6 inches  above  that 
of  Liverpool. The  extensive  mining  dis- 

trict of  Alston  Moor  is  about  to  be  opened 
up  to  railway  transit,  by  the  commencement  of 
a branch  to  Haltwhistle,  on  the  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle  line.  The  cutting  in  some  places 
will  be  very  heavy.  The  contractors  are,  for 
the  earth  work,  Messrs.  Cowan,  Marshall,  and 
Ridley;  for  the  Haltwhistle  bridge,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Reed.  The  Lamley  bridge  is  not  yet 

allotted. A locomotive  was  recently  struck 

by  lightning,  between  Atalanta  and  Augusta, 
in  Russia,  but  the  iron  horse  stood  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy’s  deadly  shaft,  without  flinching, 
and  passed  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
The  carriages  are,  however,  to  be  in  future 

protected  by  horizontal  conductors. The 

Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine, and  other  great  Russian  guns  lately 
visited  Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison’s 
American  engineering  establishment,  at  Alex- 
androffsky,  where  the  materials  of  six  engines 
and  tenders  and  five  luggage  vans  and  an 
eight-wheeled  carriage,  arc  prepared  every 
day.  The  emperor,  after  examining  every 
thing,  made  colonels  of  Messrs.  Kraft  and 
Melkinoff,  and  gave  the  order  of  St.  Ann  to 
Major  Whistler,  the  American  engineer,  and 
diamond  rings  of  great  value,  to  Messrs.  Har- 
rison, Eastwick,  Ninian,  and  others.  ‘ This 
establishment,’  says  the  Mining  Journal , * em- 
ploys 1,920  workmen,  of  whom  1,643  are  Rus- 
sians, 121  Germans,  164  Swedes,  17  English, 
and  5 Americans.  The  engineers  contracted 
for  162  locomotives,  of 25  tons  each,  with  their 
tenders,  5,300  iron  trucks,  2,500  eight  wheel 
^uSSaSe  vans,  70  passengers’  carriages,  and  2 
peculiarly  elegant  carriages,  24  metres  in 
length,  with  16  wheels  each.  Of  these,  108 
locomotives,  and  numerous  trucks  and  car- 
riages, are  complete.  This  establishment  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and 
highly  patronised  by  the  emperor  and  nobi- 
%•’  


Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, Sheffield. — The  sub-committee  of 
this  body,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  inspecting  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  building,  met,  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  committee,  on  Monday  evening  in  last 
week,  when  they  recommended  as  the  most 
eligible,  the  plan  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Alexander, 
of  London.  About  15  designs  were  submitted. 

Ovens  in  Dwelling-houses. — A corre- 
spondent draws  attention  to  the  impositions 
practised  by  many  bakers,  and  suggests  that 
every  six  houses,  built  in  future,  should  have  a 
bread  oven  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  alter- 
nately, one  day  in  the  week.  A copper  for 
brewing  might  be  added. 


NEW  CHURCHES  AND  THE  RITUAL. 

Sir, — My  attention  was  attracted  by  an  in- 
teresting and  important  article  in  your  journal 
for  this  week,  and  though  not  in  the  habit  of 
raising  discussions,  still  the  recommendations 
of  your  correspondent,  “ A Layman,”  are,  as 
he  himself  observes,  necessarily  of  much  in- 
terest to  very  many  of  your  readers,  and  I 
would  hope,  to  all  churchmen.  How  and  in 
what  style  are  the  churches  of  England  hence- 
forth to  be  erected?  This  is  indeed  a momen- 
tous question. 

Undoubtedly,  “ A Layman,”  is  right,  when 
he  recopimends  to  architects  a study  of  their 
prayer-book  before  they  presume  to  erect  the 
sacred  edifice  ; but  then  such  a study  will,  I 
believe,  shew,  that  as  far  as  the  plan  of  the 
building  is  concerned,  the  reformed  ritual  of 
the  English  church  will  differ  but  little  from 
that  of  the  unreformed  church  of  Rome.  The 
early  Christians  converted  the  halls  of  justice 
of  Pagan  Rome  into  temples  henceforth  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  ; these 
primitive  buildings  have  formed  the  models  for 
all  successive  ages,  and  are  still,  and  properly, 
adopted  in  the  present  day.  Walter  Scott, 
and  a few  other  elegant,  but  on  this  subject 
unlearned  writers,  have  unfortunately  done 
much  towards  propagating  erroneous  ideas  on 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  “ long  aisles”  that 
are  associated  in  so  many  people’s  minds 
with  popery,  unquestionably  constituted  a por- 
tion of  the  church  long  before  popery  was 
talked  of.  Will  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
church  be  found  in  any  respect  different  from 
that  of  the  Norman  and  succeeding  periods  ? 
Have  not  the  two  really  essential  parts  of  the 
church,  the  chancel  and  the  nave,  always  ex- 
isted in  our  English  edifices  ? and  is  it  not 
expressly  ordered  thaM/te  chancels  shall  remain 
as  they  have  done  in  times  past?  Why,  then, 
in  our  just  endeavour  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
Romanism,  seek  “ to  invent,  or  adopt,  from 
models  of  the  primitive  ages,  a distinct  style 
of  building  for  use  in  the  church  of  England  ?” 
For,  as  we  have  seen,,  the  plan  of  the  primi- 
tive churches  has  formed  our  prototype  ; and 
it  is  therefore  in  the  details  of  the  Gothic 
style  that  the  dangerous  tendency  to  Roman- 
ism exists.  Are  we  then  called  upon  to  aban- 
don the  intricate  net-work  of  a traceried  win- 
dow, the  clustered  and  lofty  pillars  with  foliage 
wonderfully  carved,  the 

“ branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  shade  repose  ? ” 

Must  they  all  be  swept  away  because  they 
were  invented  by  men  who  were  gradually  led 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  primitive  faith  ? 
As  well  might  we  condemn  the  noble  art  of 
printing;  and  casting  from  us  the  invention 
of  popish  times,  seek  some  other  method  of 
enlightening  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men.  Good 
old  Fuller  is  indeedright;  a little  skill  in  an- 
tiquity may  incline  a man  to  popery,  “ but 
depth  in  that  study  brings  him  about  again  to  our 
religion .”  “A  little  learning  is  a dangerous 
thing.”  Rather,  then,  than  invent,  let  us  study, 
aye,  and  deeply, and  let  the  church, catholic  and 
universal,  continue  to  erect  her  temples  in  that 
style  which  has  become  peculiarly  hers  by  the 
sanction  of  ages.* 

Now,  with  regard  to  galleries,  is  it  solely 
because  they  are  unsightly  objects  that  they  are 
to  be  banished  from  our  churches  ? Certainly 
not.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  architect 
is  called  upon  to  study  his  prayer-book  and  the 
canons  of  the  church  ; for  in  the  eighty-second 
it  is  enjoined,  that  the  ten  commandments  be 
set  up  on  the  east  end  of  every  church  and 
chapel,  where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read 
them.  Occupiers  of  north  and  south  galleries 
clearly  were  not  then  thought,  of;  for  such  an 
arrangement  obviously  presupposes  that  the 
congregation  are  facing  the  east.  But  besides 
this,  galleries  tend  very  much  to  disturb  the 
devotion  and  unity  of  the  congregation.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  at  times  to  keep  the  mind 
from  wandering,  but  how  much  more  so,  when, 
perched  up  aloft,  we  have  a sea  of  heads  under 
our  feet.  Why,  a person  must  almost  neces- 
sarily close  his  eyes  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  service,  if  he  would  keep  his 
thoughts  firmly  fixed  on  the  one  object  which 


At  the  same  time,  I am  far  from  advocating  a senile  imitation 
of  what  has  already  been  done.  The  builders  of  the  l-tth  century 
had  the  Early  English  gothic  to  follow,  and  they  did  so  eminently ; 
extracting  the  spirit  of  the  style,  and  clothing  it  with  the  ottsprings 
of  their  own  mature  taste,  they  at  last  produced  the  exquisite  archi- 
tecture of  the  Edwardian  period : let  us  follow  their  example. 
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brings  him  to  church.  After  all,  “ A Layman  ” 
seems  to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of 
architects  ; it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  tolerated  in  our  churches,  or 
whether  they  shall  not  rather  be  turned  out  as 
intrusions  and  innovations.  For  he  says, 
“ Practical  men  will  be  unwilling  to  remove 
them  entirely,  until  our  architects  have  seriously 
considered  whether  they  cannot  be  made  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful.”  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  architectural  verdict  will  be.  That 
they  can  be  introduced  in  a design  not  only  as 
tolerable  but  actually  as  beautiful  features,  no- 
body would  care  to  deny  ; but  if  we  are  to 
follow  catholic  antiquity  and  the  spirit  of  her 
architecture  and  church  arrangement,  then  in- 
deed galleries,  like  pews,  are  inadmissible.  1 
cannot  but  suspect,  that  in  more  than  one  case 
a gallery  is  built  where,  if  Christian  liberality 
had  been  more  abundant,  an  aisle  would  have 
been  thrown  out  or  a new  church  erected. 

A Churchman. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Cowes  commissioners  have  decided  on 
commencing  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage 
throughout  the  town,  to  be  appropriately  car- 
ried out,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the 
water-  pipes  along  the  streets.  Engineers  were 
to  be  called  on  last  Monday  to  furnish  plans. 

A grant  of  25,000/.  has  been  obtained,  to 

defray  the  expense  of  the  proposed  barracks 
for  300  convicts,  at  Portland  [where  they  are 
to  labour  on  the  government  works,  we  pre- 
sume],  The  erection  of  public  baths  at 

Colchester  has  been  begun.  The  building 
will  be  112  feet  in  front,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Ionic  order.  They  will  be  finished,  it  is 
thought,  in  about  four  months.  Mr.  Penrice, 
of  Colchester,  is  the  company’s  architect, 
and  the  building  contract  has  been  taken  by 

tradesmen  of  the  town. A convenient 

county  court  house  is  to  be  provided,  it  is  said, 

at  Brentwood. In  scraping  the  walls  of 

Great  Waltham  Church,  the  remains  of  various 

old  paintings  have  been  laid  bare. Measures 

have  been  taken,  it  seems,  to  repairand  restore 
the  chancel  end  of  Rotherham  Church.  The 
churchyard  though  ‘chocking  with  graves,’  is 
still  in  use.  The  archdeacon  of  the  diocese 
regrets  the  want  of  power,  in  either  church  or 
state  (or  law  at  least),  to  stop  this  disgusting 
‘ outrage  on  decency,  as  weil  as  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  people.’  The  yard,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  be  flagged  over,  and  further 

burials  there  precluded  altogether. The 

new  baths  at  Rotherham,  erected  on  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Flockton,  architect,  will  be  opened 
forthwith.  The  Sheffield  Times  presents  an 
engraving  of  this  spirited  undertaking, 
which  ought  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
certain  of  our  stingy  metropolitan  parishes. 
The  edifice  is  upwards  of  70  feet  by  60  feet 
in  extent,  besides  the  out  works,  consisting  of 
engine  house,  chimney,  &c.  ; and  contains  all 
sorts  of  baths  for  both  sexes — hot,  cold,  and 
tepid,  vapour,  slipper,  plunge,  & c.- — -We  re- 
gret to  have  to  announce,  the  death  of  the 
well-known  Forest  of  Dean  improver  of  iron 
and  steel,  Mr.  David  Mushett,  of  Monmouth, 
on  the  5th  instant,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

A stained-glass  window  has  been  put  up 

in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Liverpool,  at  the  cost 
of  about  350/.  It  is  said  to  contain  between 
3,000  and  4,000  pieces  of  glass,  and  have  120 
figures  in  it. A subset iption,  now  amount- 

ing to  600/.  has  been  opened,  for  repewing 

Mansfield  WoodhouseChurch. The  tenders 

of  Messrs.  Liller  and  Son,  for  altering  Ret- 
ford Town  Hall,  and  making  a better  market, 
has  been  accepted — amount  495/. The  in- 

terior and  exterior  of  Bradford  parish  church 
has  undergone  a thorough  repairing  and 
cleansing  : a thorough  restoration  is  said  to 
be  desireable. The  restoration  of  the  bat- 

tlement extending  across  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Lady’s  Chapel  in  York  Minster,  has  been 

commenced. A large  public  building,  which 

will  ultimately  contain  within  its  walls  the 
subscription  library,  mechanics’  institution, 
Bible  depository,  savings’  bank,  a large  public 
hall,  lecture-room,  &c.,  has  been  opened  at 
Darlington. The  renovation  and  improve- 

ment of  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Glasgow 
progresses.  The  soil  has  now  been  removed 
from  before  the  great  western  door,  and  that 
fine  entrance  is  seen  in  all  its  beautiful  propor- 
tions. Workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  point- 


ing Blackadder’s  aisle  outside,  and  the  win- 
dows, at  present  built  up  with  stone,  are  all  to 
be  glazed  ; — the  roof  is  also  to  be  covered  with 
asphalte,  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  but- 
tresses at  the  east  end  of  the  building  are  like- 
wise under  repair.  New  steps  have  been  put 
down  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  main  crypt, 
and  the  porch  will  be  repaired  with  mastic. 

The  new  Wesleyan  church  in  Donegal- 

square,  Belfast,  which  cost  5,000/.  in  the  erec- 
tion, was  to  be  opened  on  20th  instant. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — In  your  next  publication,  will  you, 
for  the  information  of  builders  in  general,  be 
pleased  to  answer  the  following  question  ? — 
A is  an  architect  appointed  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  a public  building,  the  quantities 
for  which  he  himself  takes  out,  and  charges 
1 per  cent,  to  B,  the  builder,  for  the  same. 
At  the  close  of  the  job,  B discovers  there  is 
great  deficiencies  in  the  quantities  supplied 
him  by  A,  who,  on  being  spoken  to,  and  asked 
to  meet  any  competent  surveyor  that  B may 
appoint  to  measure  the  same,  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  even  says,  that  he  will  not  allow  any  per- 
son to  measure  a building  over  which  he  is 
the  architect.  What  remedy  has  B in  the 
matter,  he  having  paid  a large  sum  for  the 
quantities  ? * 

*.*  Unless  freed  from  the  responsibility  by 
a special  clause  in  the  contract  (which  is 
usually  inserted  in  such  cases),  the  architect, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  would  be  liable  for 
the  omissions.  An  architect,  by  taking  out 
the  quantities  for  contractors,  places  himself  in 
a wrong  position  as  respects  his  employer  and 
the  builder.  The  practice  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced : we  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  carried  on  to  any  extent. 


SCHEDULE  PRICES. 

!Sir, — In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  “ An 
Architect,”  in  your  last  number,  touching  the 
relative  position  towards  each  other  of  archi- 
tect and  builder,  I,  as  a builder,  wish  that  the 
system  of  schedule  prices  were  fairly  carried 
out,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
will  give  you  a practical  illustration.  I under- 
took a contract  and  furnished  a detailed  esti- 
mate, on  which  prices  all  the  alterations  were 
to  be  calculated  and  charged.  As  soon  as  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  engineer  (not 
architect)  set  about  making  sundry  alterations 
in  the  plans  and  arrangements,  so  as  to  make 
quite  a different  thing  of  it.  In  calculating 
my  brickwork,  I put  down  an  average  price 
for  the  whole  of  the  work,  face- work  and  all 
other  extra  items  being  included  in  the  price, 
which  I considered  a fair  average  as  the  draw- 
ings were  originally  made.  The  alterations 
made  in  the  plans  were  such  as  to  cause  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  face-work  (and  this  was 
all  done  with  the  best  dressed  bricks  and  tuck 
pointed),  and  a corresponding  deduction  made 
in  the  common  brickwork,  so  that  the  altera- 
tion made  no  more  in  amount  though  the 
prime  cost  of  the  whole  was  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  have  been 
under  the  original  contract  drawings. 

Again,  there  was  in  the  schedule  of  prices 
an  item  of  a few  shillings  only  of  “ casements 
and  frames.”  This,  by  an  oversight  in  pricing 
out  the  quantities,  was  put  down  at  a very  low 
rate,  evidently  a mistake  ; well,  our  saving  en- 
gineer, in  making  the  alterations  in  the  plans, 
took  out  a great  portion  of  the  sashes  and 
frames,  and  putin  casements  and  frames,  being 
so  great  a saving.  Several  other  similar  alter- 
ations were  made,  but  invariably  to  the  evi- 
dently studied  disadvantage  of  the  contractor. 

Whilst  architects  or  engineers  will  thus  act, 
they  cannot  expect  contractors  to  place  that 
implicit  confidence  in  them  which  both  ought 
to  feel  in  each  other. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Builder. 


College  of  Chemistry. — At  the  evening 
meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P. 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Noad  lectured  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a considerable  audience,  on  the 
manufacture,  properties,  and  uses  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A pretty  daguerreotype  from  a rubbing 
of  a “brass”  was  shewn 


THE  INTENDED  MUSIC  HALL,  IN  LONG 
ACRE. 

Mr.  Hui.lah  has  commenced  a new  Music 
Hall,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Westmacott, 
Architect.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which 
it  is  to  be  erected,  consists  of  a parallelo- 
gram 149  feet  in  length,  and  61  in  width, 
the  north  side  abutting  on  Wilson-street  (lead- 
ing from  Endell-street  to  Drury-lane),  and 
the  east  side  on  Charles-street ; this  plot  being 
connected  (at  the  south-west  corner),  with 
Long-acre,  by  another  44  feet  in  length  and  22 
feet  in  width. 

There  will  be  three  entrances,  from  three 
different  sides  of  the  building  ; one,  the  prin- 
cipal, from  Long-acre,  another  from  Charles- 
street,  and  another  from  Wilson-street. 

The  building  will  have  three  principal  sto- 
ries, viz.,  basement,  ground-floor,  and  first- 
floor  ; and  between  these  latter  (over  the  cor- 
ridor), an  intervening  story,  or  mezzanine 
floor. 

The  ground-floor  will  consist  of  a lecture- 
room,  51  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  26  feet 
high,  calculated  to  afford  accommodation  to 
500  persons;  and  of  three  class-rooms,  one 
40  feet  by  36  feet,  another  31  feet  by  19  feet, 
and  a third,  26  feet  by  19. 

The  first-floor  will  contain  the  concert-hall, 
which  will  be  120  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and 
40  feet  high;  the  length  being  rather  more 
than  double  the  width,  and  the  height  a third 
of  the  length.  On  the  north  and  south  sides, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  will  be  erected 
galleries,  the  former  7 feet,  the  latter  11 
feet  in  depth.  The  ceiling,  or  inner  roof, 
will  be  flat  in  the  centre,  and  sloped  at  the 
sides ; and  divided  into  compartments  or  panels, 
framed  in  wood.  This  hall  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  3,000  persons. 

Between  the  inner  and  outer  roofs  of  the 
hall  will  be  formed  a room  120  feet  long,  17 
feet  wide,  and  9 feet  high,  lighted  by  dormers. 
A portion  of  this  room  will  be  occupied  by  a 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  fitted  up  as  a library  of  music  and  musical 
literature. 

The  elevation  towards  Long-acre  (nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  Bow-street),  will  he  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  and  chiefly  worked 
in  brick.  A lithograph  of  the  design  has  been 
circulated,  but  it  is  so  rudely  executed,  that  it 
might  seem  unjust  to  the  architect  to  form  an 
opinion  from  it. 


CoiTegpoiUJCiue. 

public  baths. 

Sir, — In  an  age  when  companies  and  socie- 
ties are  formed  for  carrying  out  almost  every 
imaginable  object,  and  when  the  sanitary  ques- 
tion is  the  leading  topic  of  the  day,  and  when 
public  writers  are  continually  comparing  our 
great  metropolis  with  the  metropolis  ot'  the 
ancient  world,  and  mourning  over  its  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  is  it  not  surprising  that  London 
is  so  ill-supplied  with  those  great  desiderata, 
public  baths  ? and  more  particularly  with 
swimming  haths? 

The  few  establishments  of  this  kind  at  pre- 
sent in  existence,  I consider  nothing  better 
than  mere  apologies  for  what  are  required,  and 
I am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  amply  pay 
a joint-stock  company  to  form  baths  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis,  on  a large.  a?id  grand 
scale,  and  fully  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  million.  With  this  view  I write  to  you, 
in  the  hopes  of  inducing  some  enterprising 
capitalists  to  supply  this  great  want. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Denizen  of  the  Metropolis. 

June  10th,  1847. 


STRAIGHTENING  crooked  rails. 

Sir,— Can  you  afford  a subscriber  some  in- 
formation relative  to  a machine  for  straighten- 
ing crooked  rails?  Contractors  find  it  very 
expensive  in  preparing  rails  for  permanent  use 
after  they  have  been  bent  in  the  construction 
of  the  works.  If  not,  it  maybe  in  the  power 
of  some  of  your  contributors  to  point  out  a 
“ cheap  and  effective''  machine  for  this  purpose. 
— I am,  Sir,  &c.  L S. 


Competition. — Gas  engineers  and  con- 
tractors are  called  upon  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, with  tenders,  for  the  erection  of  gas- 
works at  Littlehampton. 
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Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for,  by  advertisement,  for  erecting  a 
congregational  church  in  Kentish  Town  ; two 
wards  at  the  workhouse  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields ; various  works  (including  plumbers’, 
carpenters’,  &c.)  necessary  in  the  building,  re- 
building, repairing,  &c.,  of  sewers  and  other 
works  connected  therewith  in  Holborn  and 
Finsbury,  for  3 years  (separate  tenders) ; 
erecting  and  completing  the  several  works  of 
! the  new  battery  at  Point,  Portsmouth ; exe- 
cuting certain  works  in  repairing  St.  Dunstan’s 
church,  Stepney  ; excavating  the  wet  dock  and 
hall-tide  basin  of  2 2j  acres,  at  Sunderland,  and 
building  the  walls  surrounding  same  with  en- 
trances thereto;  makingand  completinga  tram- 
way of  1,260  yards  lineal  at  Southampton  har- 
bour, with  rails,  &c. ; erecting  wards  and  wash- 
houses at  the  Blything  Union  Workhouse,  Bul- 
champ;  paving,  repairing,  and  keeping  in  order 
for  3yearsthe  stone  carriage-way  and  foot-pave- 
ments of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  parish  ; also  for 
constructing  3£  miles  and  5 miles  of  the  Vale 
of  Neath  railway;  and  building  a large  viaduct 
through  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  bridges 
over  the  Severn,  on  the  Dean  Forest  and 
South  Wales  railway. 

The  New  Ma  RULES  IN  THE  BRITISH 
Museum. — We  mentioned  last  week,  that  the 
marbles  which  had  been  sent  from  Nimrood, 
by  Mr.  Layard  (from  whom  we  publish  a com- 
munication in  our  present  number),  had 
reached  the  British  Museum,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  view.  In  our  last  volume,  we  gave 
Mr.  Lay  aid's  own  account  of  the  discovery, 
and  description  of  the  bas-reliefs.*  They  con- 
sist of  slabs  ranging  from  6 ft.  4 in.  long,  by 
2 ft.  wide,  to  7 ft.  6 in.  long,  by  3 ft.  wide,  and 
exhibit  representations  of  battles,  and  a lion 
hunt;  comprising  also,  the  head  of  a king 
attended  by  his  eunuch,  the  size  of  life,  and  a 
winged  divinity  with  the  head  of  an  eagle. 
It  will  be  observed,  on  examination,  that  in- 
scriptions, in  the  arrow-headed  characters,  are 
cut  upon  them  in  straight  lines,  passing  in- 
differently over  the  ground  of  the  sculpture 
and  the  raised  parts.  In  one,  representing  a 
siege,  is  a semicircular- headed  doorway,  with 
a zig-zag  ornament  around  it. 

Metal  Gilding. — The  relative  merits  and 
peculiarities  uf  the  three  modes,  namoly,  by 
amalgam,  by  galvanic  action,  by  mere  immer- 
sion, have  been  rather  curiously  brought  to 
light  by  the  simple  test  of  nitric  acid  applied 
by  M.  Barral.  The  article,  when  attacked  by 
dilute  acid,  yields  a pellicle  or  scale  of  gold 
pure  on  the  inner  surface  if  electro-gilt,  or  by 
immersion;  but  if  byamalgamation,of  areddish 
brown  colour,  shewing  that  the  coating  has 
been  united  with  the  substance  of  the  article 
by  a double  amalgamation,  so  that  the  old 
process  is  a more  solid  one  than  the  new  ; but 
i then  the  pellicle  of  the  old  process  is  full  of 
i minute  but  distinct  holes,  through  which  the 
i mercury  had  been  driven  off,  while  the  pellicle 
of  the  new  is  quite  opaque  and  solid,  so  that 
l the  latter  is  much  better  adapted  to  vessels  in 
domestic  use  liable  to  the  action  of  acids, 

1 while  the  former  will  probably  stand  mecha- 
i nieal  tear  and  wear  with  much  more  hardiness 
and  endurance. 

Prevention  ok  Railway  Robberies. — 

■ Sir:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  by  the  adop- 
: tion  of  the  following  simple  plan,  railway 
i robberies  may  be  effectually  prevented.  Most 
: companies  now  place  a label  on  the  luggage. 

' Suppose,  in  addition  thereto,  the  party  affix- 
i ing  the  label  asked  the  passenger  his  name,  or 
i initial,  and  marked  it  with  sympathetic  ink  on 
: the  label,  already  affixed.  At  the  journey’s  end 

• passengers  may,  as  now,  select  their  own  lug- 

• SaSe  5 but  'f>  on  passing  out  with  it  (or  at  some 
other  convenient  point)  an  officer  were  autho- 

i rized  to  ask  the  name,  or  initials,  a stroke  with 
i a brush  would  in  an  instant  reveal  the  name, 

I before  concealed,  and  the  almost  certain  iden- 
i tity  of  the  claimant,  or  the  thief,  would  stand 
detected.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  only  occa- 
s sionally,  at  uncertain  intervals , it  would  prove 
J a considerable  check.  F.  B. 

Perpetual  Motion. — This  vain  delusion, 
if  not  still  in  force,  is  at  least  as  standing  a fal- 
lacy still  as  ever.  Joseph  Hutt,  a framework- 

■ knitter,  in  the  enlightened  town  of  Hinckley, 

? professes  to  have  discovered  it,  and  only  wants 
; 20/.,  as  usual,  to  set  it  agoing. 


* Sec  Vol.  XV.  p.  529. 


The  Serpentine  River  for  Bathers. 
— Sir  : A correspondent  of  the  6th  of  March 
last,  called  your  attention  to  this  subject,  pro- 
posing, that  as  from  the  removal  of  the  gravel 
from  the  bottom  at  various  times,  there  are 
many  boles  which  render  it  dangerous  to 
bathers,  it  should  be  filled  up  to  a uniform 
depth.  Now,  I would  go  farther  than  this, 
I should  propose,  that  a portion  of  it,  say 
about  400  or  500  yards  of  its  length  at  the 
east  end,  be  inclosed,  and  separated  from  the 
rest,  by  a wall,  and  that  this  portion  be  2 feet 
deep  on  each  side,  and  increase  gradually  in 
depth,  from  these  two  points  towards  the 
middle,  where  let  it  be  5 feet  6 inches  in  depth 
or  thereabout.  The  water  might  be  renewed 
by  means  of  gratings  in  the  dividing  wall,  so 
as  to  let  the  water  in,  and  the  water  of  the 
bath  might  pass  gradually  out  through  the 
small  stream  which  passes  out  at  the  end  of 
the  river;  in  this  manner,  the  water  would 
be  constantly  renewed,  as  the  outer  part  will 
be  supplied  by  the  springs  which  abound  there. 
This  inclosure  might,  with  a little  money  and 
a little  intellect,  be  made  to  present  a consider- 
able deal  of  that  architectural  appearance  so 
much  neglected  in  many  places. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. — Our  remarks 
on  the  disgraceful  state  of  this  building  have 
awakened  attention  to  the  subject ; it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  have  the  effect  intended.  One 
correspondent,  “ T.  I.  M.,”  has  forwarded  us  a 
plan  for  a proposed  new  street  from  the  front 
of  the  church  to  Southwark  bridge,  printed  in 
the  parliamentary  report  on  Metropolis  Im- 
provements in  1838,  and  again  recommended 
in  1843  by  the  London  Bridge  Committee. 
This  would  expose  the  church  to  view,  and  he 
suggests  certain  architectural  additions  to  the 
outside  of  it.  Our  present  object,  however,  is 
the  preservation,  repair,  and  adornment  of  the 
inside.  Another  correspondent  inquires  if  it 
be  true  that  a part  of  the  church  is  in  private 
occupation,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  fire, 
and  urges  that  the  churchwardens  should 
themselves  immediately  move  in  obtaining  the 
reparation  of  the  structure. 

Shakspeare’s  House. — It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that  the  2,000/.  required  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  or  removal  of  Shakspeare’s 
house,  might  be  raised  by  a guinea  subscrip- 
tion, conferring  on  each  subscriber  a pmprip- 
torship  in  it  to  the  extent  of  a two  thousandth 
part,  and  the  right  of  voting  for  the  election 
of  some  person  in  reduced  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  legitimate  drama,  who  should 
reside  there  and  receive  all  fees  paid,  with  the 
exception  of  a sufficient  sum  each  year  to 
maintain  the  building  in  repair. 

Patent  Rock-drilling  Machine. — Ex- 
periments have  been  tried  with  a new  machine 
on  the  rock  of  Kendal  Fell.  The  new  machine, 
worked  by  a horse,  and  adapted  to  railways 
from  an  instrument  used  upon  canals  in 
America,  “ will  render  rock  cuttings  a mere 
bagatelle,”  says  a contemporary.  A hole  was 
bored,  and  a mass  of  rock  363  tons  in  weight 
displaced  in  six  hours,  a feat  which  would  re- 
quire the  energies  of  sixty  men.  At  Beattock 
Summit,  on  the  Caledonian  railway,  this  ma- 
chine it  is  said  will  immediately  be  brought 
into  active  use. 

Bridge  over  the  River  Meuse. — The 
bridge  over  the  Meuse,  at  Val  St.  Lambert, 
now  being  erected  for  the  Namur  and  Liege 
railway,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  George  Ren- 
nie, the  engineer,  has  five  arches  of  82  feet 
span  each.  The  rise  from  the  springing  of 
each  arch  to  the  soffit  of  the  key-stone  is  10 
feet.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  rusticated,  with 
a cornice  and  parapet,  and  has  a large  sculp- 
tured wreath  over  each  pier  in  the  spandrels. 

Tintern  Abbey. — Since  last  Christmas, 
an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
ruins,  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 
large  oblong  building,  supported  by  a row  of 
pillars,  the  lower  parts  of  which  appear  in  a 
perfect  state.  The  situation  of  this  adjunct 
(nearly  adjoining  the  refectory),  is  thought  to 
mark  it  as  the  hospitium,  or  smaller  convent, 
in  which  the  monks  were  wont  to  entertain 
strangers. 

Fishmongers’  and  Poulterers’  Insti- 
tution.— On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Morpeth 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  asylum  for  aged 
and  infirm  fishmongers  and  poulterers,  at 
Wood-greep,  near  Hornsey, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J-  L.  II."—  An  objection  to  the  apparatus  it 
appeared  in  our  pages. 

“ B.  B."— Many  thanks. 

“ P.  C.”— Apply  to  a surveyor. 

“ J.  IF.”— Nicholson’s. 

Received.—"  J.  S.  B .’’  “ W.  B.,”  “ R.  8.,” 

"II.  L.”  (Beverley I,  “ J.  S.”  (StaJford-streetl, 

“ J.  M„”  “ J.  H.  D.,”  “ J.  G.  8.-’ 
bool^or*And'a<uf an^,  -Addresses”— "Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 


u qucstion.has  already 


“ G.  B.,» 


ADV£K,TISEMEirTa. 

__  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 

1VTR.  HENRY  CASTLE,  Lecturer  at 

T’  -®-  King’s  College,  London,  and  Author  of  “ Engineering 
I leld  Notes,”  and  of  the  “ Elementary  Text  Book,”  for  Surveyors 
and  Levellers  (both  of  which  are  now  ready"* 

Marshall,  ana  Co.,  Stationera’-hall-courtl,  w: 
vatc  Vacation  Class  for  actual  Field  Work  o 
Fee  for  the  Class,  Five  Guineas. 


_____  SURVEYING,  Ac. 

ENGINEERS’  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— 

Condu  tire— Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS. 

Course  L— Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Mapping,  will  commence  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  inst 

Course  2.— Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  inst 

Course  3. — Architecture,  Building,  and  Draughting,  will  com- 
mence on  Thursday,  July  1st 

Course  4— Measuring  and  Valuing  of  Land,  Timber,  Buildings, 
Townships,  Ac.,  will  commence  on  Friday,  J uly  2nd. 

Proficiency  guaranteed.  Terms,  till  perfect,  very  moderate. 
Pupils,  on  completing  the  Course,  mav  be  introduced  to  employ- 
ment For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  at  the  offices,  4,  Ilarpur-stree't, 
Red  Lion-square. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  I’OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,. WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N. B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railwny  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  Bridges  and  arches. 


ME 


and  Co 


ipany 


chants,  auu  umcis,  unit  uiey  nave  opeuea  ^unrr 
joining  thoso  of  Messrs.  Grisscll  and  I’cto,  and  are  ready  to  supply 
any  quantity  on  the  shortest  notice.  This  valuable  stone,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  durability,  colour,  and  texture,  is  wollknuwn,  having 
been  selected,  in  preference  to  all  other  in  England,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand  for  forwarding  the  stone  ' 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Applications  to  be  maae  to  Mes 
WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anstou,  i:  


r Worksop,  Nottinghamshire. 


srvf. 


ARCHITECTS  ANI)  BUILDERS. 

TIIE  Westminster  Marble  Company  are 

enabled,  with  their  patent  machinery,  to  executo  every 
variety  of  marble  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large  assortment  of 
elegant  curved  statuary  chimney  pieces  and  monuments.  Country 
builders  will  realise  a great  earing  by  forwarding  orders  to  this 
establishment  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the  trade  for 
acting  as  agents.— Direct,  Earl  Street,  Millbank,  Westminster, 
CAEN  STONE  DEPOT,  NORWAY  SUFFRANCE  WHARF. 
GREENWICH. 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCK  WELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allcmagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
W*ELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  office^ oTmt.'  It  A^  wV'i'HALL 
Surveyor,  80,  Chcapside,  where  any  sumpies  mav 

aeu  Stone  snipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERIIITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  havo 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Aliemnnge.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavcudfir-pier,  adjoining 

Caen  Wharf 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF.  l’lMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  arc  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
’ ’ ’ the  country  ready  for  -fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 

to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  he  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 


M- 


eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apslcy  House,  Strathfieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  ami  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  ofheas,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  he 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy ^ofpofiBli, 

marnie.  xne  cnoicerprouucuuus,  sucu  as  uwuiv  turn,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilastere,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 


TEPHENS’  CONCENTRATED  and 

SOLUBLE  INK  POWDERS,  which  contain  the  chief  elc- 


s 


putting  the  contents  of  a paper  packet  into  a bottle,  and  adding 
the  quantity  of  water  indicated  by  the  directions,  it  is  ready  for 
immediate  iisc.  The  economy  of  this  article  in  carriage,  from  its 
reduced  bulk,  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  considered  that  one  part 
of  the  powders  will  make  nearly  twenty  times  its  weight  and  hulk 
of  liquid  ink.  The  Black  Ink  Powder  is  sold  in  packages  at  Id., 
(id.,  and  is.  6d.  each,  or  six  of  the  smallest  in  one  ’ ‘ ” ’ mu~ 
Blue  Black  and  Unchangeable  Blue,  in  packets  a' 
each,  or  six  of  the  smallest  in  one  packet,  at 
smaller  packets  can  be  sent  by  post  to  those  w 

a trial  of  them.  Prepared  and  sold  by_  FI  EN  R Y S 

ventor  and  proprietor  of  the  Writing  Fluids  and  Colours  tor  blam- 
ing Woods  to  imitate  oak,  mahogany,  Ac.,  64,  btamfora-street, 
Blackfriars-road,  London,  and  by  booksellers  aud  stationers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


ie  packet,  6d.  The 
at  lid.,  9d.,and  2s. 

Samples  of  the 
may  wish  to  make 
STEPHENS,  i 
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HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— Ibeg 

" > to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 

pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  I’ER  FOOT  S0P.. 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RON.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 

HOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes 10  by  S,  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot. 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 

Foreign  window  glass,  superior 

to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  cases  of  300  feet,  for  42s..  or  about  2Jd.  per  foot,  in  large 
dimensions  : smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  N o less 
than  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  with  a remittance. — THUS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient. 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Green 1 3 

Blue  1 0 

Purple - I 9 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design. — THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without.  

PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PLATE  GLAbo 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one-half, 
and  three-quarter-inch  thick.  — Warehouse,  09,  Hatton-garden, 

Holb°rD' H.  CHRISTIE.  Agent 

HETLEY  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Plumbers,  and  Glaziers,  and  the  trade 
generally,  that  their  new  price  list  of  PATENT  PLATE,  CROWN, 
and  BRITISH  SHEET  GLASS,  will  be  forwarded  to  address  post 

16  oz.  and  21  oz.  Sheet  Glass  for  Horticultural  purposes  at  a lower 
price  and  of  a better  quality  than  the  foreign.  Glass  Tiles  and 
Slates  to  pattern,  any  thickness,  3S,  Soho-sqnare,  Loudon. 
EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

strect,  Str  and.  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
are  prepared  to  xecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  fonnd  equal  to  any  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 

OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  100  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Haring  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 

SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOnO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gohain  and  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  i..  Crates  or  Eighteen 

Table?,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 D I Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  » 10  o Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C 2 8 0 lid.,  2d.  and  2Jd.  per 

foot.  | C.C.C 2 0 0 I foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  nil  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil,  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  20, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  llunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  priees. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Am  well-street.  Clerkenwcll, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners'  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  veiy 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country. — A full  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


J BARKER’S  DOOR,  SASH,  and  SHOP- 

• FRONT  MANUFACTORY,  83,  Theobald's-road.  Blooms- 
bury. Prices  for  Cash  :— 

1}  inch  ovolo  glazed  sashes 
and  frame,  with  lines  and 
weights.  Is.  2d.  per  foot  ; 2-inch 
ditto,  ditto.  Is.  3d.  per  foot; 
2-inch  mitre  bar.  glazed  sashes 
and  frame,,  with  lines  and 
weights,  is.  4d.  per  foot  ; 24-inch 
casement  sashes  and  frame 
1b.  id.  per  foot ; ditto,  glazed, 
Is-  5d.  per  foot  ; 14-inch  four 

Rauel  square  doors,  8d.  per 
>ot;  2-mch  ditto,  ditto,  lod. 
per  foot;  ditto,  moulded  both 
sides.  Is.  ojd.  per  foot. 

All  kinds  of  joiners'  work 
prepared  (and  fixed  if  preferred) 
proportionate  prices.  Mb- 


“1 


terials  and  workmanship  warranted. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

-4BL  Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  l>e  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trasses,  oal- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  Ac.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JXO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-fixmt  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
machfi. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

3 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

S 2 ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

a 3 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
3 3 width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  lj  inch  thick. 

H “ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
•<  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

SOUTnWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  allkindsofPreparcdFloorand  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


T 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  ami  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare.MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
even-  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights'  Gooda  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  MiLls  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING, 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  ossu, 
ranees  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machines  a trial 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 

— "TJE 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  tile  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 


that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  foi 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support 


Woo®*, 

PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg1  to 

inform  Architects,  BuildorE,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  priees,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TAN  QU  E R AY',  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8*to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inoh  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 
venting the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty^  Dock- 
yards.—Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13.  1847.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station.  Mill- 
wall,  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Sailmakers,  and 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  he  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  William-Street, 
London-bridge. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  0 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromptou,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Deliver?,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  DepOt 
for  Gloss  Pantiles. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  LIME  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality, 

will  be  delivered  after  the  1st  J uly,  on  board  barges  at  the 
Hailing  Lime  Kilns  (lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Poynder  and  Co.) 
at  6s.  per  vard,  or  alongside  any  Wharf  in  London  at  7a— Apply  to 
CHARLES  FORM  BY,  Esq.,  Hailing,  near  Rochester. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone.  Flame-burnt,  and  Plnsterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSHER,  at  the  following 
Wharfs:— Albion  Wharf,  Hollaud-street,  Blnokfriars ; Millbauk- 
street,  Westminster  ; Lime  Kilns,  Limchouse ; and  Kings  land- 
basin,  Kingsland-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete 


PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  Wharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pooket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lins  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hal, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots :— Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  U pper 
Thumes-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Bclgravc-placc.  Pimlico ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 
minster. 


T7"  EENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

isL  forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  point,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efiicieut  substitute  in  plnceof  wood  for  skirting, 
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REAVES’S  LIAS  LIM  E and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  YEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


FOR  NEW  AND  OLD  BUILDINGS. 

TERRO  - METALLIC 
WINDGUARD 

CHIMNEY-POTS, 

, For  stopping  Down  Draught,  and  pre- 

hllua  venting  the  return  of  smoke  into  the  apart- 

meuta 

I jUw  On  View  and  on  Sale  at 


W HUGHES  and  Co.,  Ornamental  Plas- 

• terers,  Modellers,  Ac.,  are  enabled  to  supply  at  reason- 
able prices,  all  kinds  of  Cement  and  Plaster,  Ornaments  for  Archi- 
tectural purposes,  they  haring  a large  quantity  of  moulds  and 

6 attorns,  consisting  of  "Trusses  for  Shop  Fronts,  Cantilevers,  Caps 
>r  Columns  and  Pilasters,  Queen's  Coat  of  Arms,  Pediment  Scrolls. 
Ornamental  Chimney  Shafts,  of  large  dimensions,  Ballustrading. 
Ac. ; a great  variety  of  Animal  and  other  Figures,  Vases,  Ac.,  for 
Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Terraces,  Ac. ; a variety  of  Centre 
Flowers.  Soffits,  Bed  Moulds,  Ac.,  for  internal  decorations. 

Modelling  executed  with  strict  attention  to  Drawings.  Work- 
shops at  No.  1,  Brewer-street,  North,  near  Sadler's  W ells,  St.  J ohn- 
street  Road.  Residence  removed  from  Upper-street,  Islington,  to 
116,  GosweU-road,  opposite  the  Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Clerken- 
well. 


MAJtTlWQ  PIIIB-Fltour  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  subBtanoo 
with  which  it  ma  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  ita  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

it  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightpess, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
■tone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY'  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Mr.  ll.  PART,  28,  Conning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

TOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


It  wiU  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  'fill  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  he  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Hoofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 


Chcapside,  London : of  whom  also  mav  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
Which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  iuthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccablc  by  no  other 


THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
Cesspools,  as  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 

An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  las  is  too  well  known)  the  source  of  constant  annoyi 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally 
applicable  to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

‘ The  Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet"  has  been  designed 
advantage 

1.  SIMPLICITY.— Its  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
complication,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  "disordered 
or  deranged. 

2.  GREAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  “ head  ” 
or  " measure,"  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cook  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water ; and  when  the  person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  tire  result  is,  that  the 
waterjrontained  in  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 

3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
w produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
P made  use  of ; it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  desoribed  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it  become  tho  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  “ head  ” of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

. 6.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  the 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  be 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  tho  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 
useless. 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAI 

formed  with  the  basin,  and , 

effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia. 

8.  IT  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  inattention  may  be  apprehended. 

9.  ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  it  may  bo  placed,  are  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.— The 
basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earth  euwa-ie,  witli  a strong 
substantial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
the  usual  wood  casing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  witli 
a ready  mcanB  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

It  may  be  placed  in  a corner,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 
“fleeted  to  tiic  greatest  possible  extent. 

FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable  invention,  and 


wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  arc  at  present  found  in  sucli  situa- 
tions. 

FOR  RAILWAY  STATIONS  it  is  invaluable,  forth®  present 
cloBets  arc  a continual  trouble  and  expense;  they  are  required 


.eraugement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the 

obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  tieing 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  as  arc  introduced  by  the 
Companies’  servants  and  others;  all  these  objections,  ‘it  is 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Water  Closet 


Fig.  l.-  Tho  measure  or  bead,  shewing  entrance  of  nupply-pipc  i 

top,  and  coolr  fco.,  at  hoUom. 

Fig.  9. — Section  of  the  measure  a 
when  open  for  tho  water  to  c< 


icnlugiU  posiuoi 


it,  ‘sssr  cSt  ie^r  *“*•  *»d 

Fie  « —Top  of  cock, shewing  opr"'  ' ‘ ‘ • •• 

bridle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

6.— Bottom  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 


n takes  the  scat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving 


When  a „ „ . 

the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  i)  directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cock  F;— the  the  syphon  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  bai 

measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G,  passing  through  the  cook,  as  shewn  at  U,  nud  os  the  every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  in  that  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  consfHcrahlT  w™ 

measure  fills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any  | than  Uie  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prcvenUhe  water  driving  the  air  in  the  soil-pipe,  connected 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 

a the  centre  Jl,  and  elevating  | cleans^  the  basin,  and  carry  off  every  thing  through  the  syphon  S,  and  the  leg  N.  The  lowest  part  of 

“u  luch  on  one  side  towards  the  leg  N as  to  direct 


On  leaving  the  scat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  the 
lever  E,  falls  and  shuts  the  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


o that  any  tlung  improperly 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  between  N and  S,  forms  a trap  to 
prevent  air  rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin.  1 


Extract  from,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Sfc.,  of  Towns'  Bill. — {Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

“It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; but  I There  are  various  simple  means  of  applying  water  to  this  purp< 
in  urging  the  introduction  of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to  1 Loudon,  Mr.  Foden,  Mr.  Smith  of  Dcaustou,  and  others.  But  tl 
recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications  " " ...  ... 

of  cranks  and  wires,  which  are  always  getting  out  of  ordor,  and  constantly  leading  to  expeuse  and 
trouble. 


shewn  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 


Testimonial  prom  Mr,  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Office,  Sumner-street,  Southwark,  16th  January,  1847. 
n bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined  in 

. - ---Set.”  1st,  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 

establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
...w  in  use;  3rd.  One  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets;  4tu.  Its 
simplicity,  and  the  little  ' 

5th.  The  great  difference  f 
You  are  aware,  I 


n the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  an  amount  in  fixing. 

n frequently  applied  to  by  builders  and  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


means  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I am  often  told,  if  it 
' for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  tho 
" J ’ ’ "*  closets  put  up  ; but  we  must  wait  till 


mplicated  machinery  i 

_.mo  less  expensive  method  ii 
Mr.  Austin's  invention,  I a 


Mr.  J os.  E.  Dowsox 


, .. , would  have  several  n 

introduced. 

1 pleased  to  see,  quite  removes  these  objections,  and  I have  no  aouoi 
sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  themselves  as  much  ai 
yours  faithfully, 

J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 


-I  remain,  dear  S 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBEC K-STREET,  CAVENDISII-SQUARE, 

And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 

DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 

crior  to  metal  for  the  con 

mTdrain  pipes: 

The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  brioks  is  extremelv  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  “ ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS” — from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewor,  but  it  slowly  moves  along,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  — 

greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  com. 
veiy  little  passes  through  the  outlet  The  bricks,  from  oonstant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 

Messi'8.  DOWSON  beg  also  to  intimate  that  they  are  the  manufacturers  of  CundjJB  much-approved  Patent  Stove;  and  also  undertake  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
and  Smith’s  Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  thoir  extensive  colleotion  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 


THE  BUILDER 


MAY  be  had,  if  fetched  away  immediately, 

a large  quantity  of  GOOD  DRY  SCREENED  BRICK 


- large  quantity 

CORE,  suitable  for  concrete,  road  making, 
J.  SAUNDERS,  Lnngton  Arm.' 

N ommu  Vbuildings, T v- 


„.  &c.  Apply  .. 

,f  W enlock -street- ftnd 

Luke's,  back  of  the  church. 


TO  J St  II.DING  S'  ><  IET1ES  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a Ions  Lease  of  a Seven- 

tiS;.  mV. 

Architect,  1,  < " .1- h-eourt.  ClcinenCs-lnne-  bard-street 

-SIN  '1  1IRD  OR 


BUILDING  LAND  Fpl 


ABOUT  T1VK. 

FOURTH-ltATE  HoUi 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  rent?,  a most 

eligible  plot  of  ground,  near  Kilbura  Turnpike.  t A 
demand  for  Ikiidcs  at  moderate  rente.  Apnlj 


anT^MUcuiairto  “m^hT  BIERS,*  r/,’ c'arlton-vUlas,  Edgware- 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS, 

rrio  BE  LE  T,  together  or  separate,  larpe 

I Light  Lofts,  and  an  extensive  Smith's  Shop,  fitted  up  with 
three  double  forges,  vice  lofts,  drills,  he.  Inquire  at  the  Counting- 
house  of  No.  101,  Long  Acre. 


HORNSEY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding  country.— For 
particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  -Messrs.  WIOG  and  POWNALL’S 
Offices,  7.  Bcdford-row. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

"»0  BE  LET  UPON  LEASES,  for  a 


roads.  The  places  may  be  inspected,  and  full  particulars  obtaint 
at  Messrs.  CLUTTON'S  Offices,  No.  8,  AVhitehaU-placc,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  for  a Term  of  84  years, 

Several  Frontages  of  Desirable  Building  Ground,  si  tuate  at 
Chelsea,  and  forming  a part  of  New  Pier-street,  in  a direct  line  from 
King's-road  to  the  Cl  ' J 


jviiu«ti-i»uu  w „..i  .........  Pier,  also  in  continuation  of  Upper 

Cheync-row,  Ac.-Apply  to  Air.  RICHARD  TRESS,  Architect, 
"I,  Little  St.  Thomas  tiie  Apostle,  City. 


MANOR  PARK  ESTATE,  STREATUAM,  SURREY. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building;  Leases,  in  the 

above  Park,  in  this  favourite  and  sdect  district  close  to  the 
Parish  Church,  upwards  of  Sixty  Plots  for  Villas,  Fifty  for  Ter- 
races. and  several  for  Stiops  nnd  Stabling  : the  whole  forming  a 
belt  round  the  interior  of  the  Manor  Park,  which  from  its combiua- 


umuci,  ir,  hi  humui.ii  i-ouii.  » ........  - - , - ...  . -- 

intended  to  he  made  within  the  Park.  I acmg-bneks,  both  H hit. 
and  Red,  Stocks  and  others  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  m anj 
quantities,  may  be  had  on  the  Estate,  and  an  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  price  where  used  on  the  Estate.  Gravel  and  Sliarp- 
sand  of  a superior  description  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  ground 
and  water  is  laid  on.  Advances  will  be  made  and  other  accommo- 
dation afforded  to  respectable  builders  taking  an  adequate  interest 
in  the  property,  which  is  likely  to  be  immediately  remunerative  to 
them,  from  a great  and  increasing  demand  for  houses  existing  in 
this  neighbourhood. — For  Lithographed  Plans  and  I nrticulars. 

RAN  KEN,  FGRD^  LONGBOU^E^Md 


V iiiJVJsiwuAu,  uu.  -i,  om~.iv,  Grny's-Iuii ; Messrs.  GOUGH 
and  ROUMIEU,  Architects,  No.  10.  Laucaster-placc,  Strand;  or 
Mr.  WILKINS,  at  the  Manor-park  Office,  Strenthniu. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION-. 


BE  CO  Sr  D PORTION.— Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Days'  Sale  of  the 
extensive  - rock  of  General  and  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  of  O’" 
verv  best  r'.,nufaeto~,  «»«,*■«  A.Y'.ewgatv-, freer. 

to  mi  it  private  wyers  nCd  lUe  trade. 

jl*KAY,  will  SELL,  at  hi 


Mn 


ns,S59,  High 
days,  a v: 


High  Holbom.  on  toe: 

i.  iniii.M.  a ssimT m 


alunble  ASSORTMENT  of  IRON MON- 


Amott’s  and  other  snop  stoves,  Dronzeu  ienueia  nuu  iuwi»m, .<»■• 
assortment  of  best  Sheffield  cutlery,  Britannia  metal  and  tin  dish 
covers,  bronze  tea  urns  and  kettles.  Palmer's  and  other  lamps,  28 
sets  of  papier  maclie  tea  trays,  50  sets  of  best  japanned  ditto. 


TO  BUILDERS.  OR  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  BUILD. 

TO  BE  SOLD  very  cheap,  upwards  of  60 

IS  inch  4-panel, 6-panel,  and  Sash  Doors,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  a Carpenter  and  bash-maker.— Apply  to  T.  V ILSON, 
*’  3,  Commercial-road,  Kv* 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND. 

SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  Building  GroaniJ 

in  the  vicinity  of  Regent's-park,  abutting  on  the  new  park, 
inclosed  on  Primrose-hill,  To  BE  LET  on  long  Leases.  Apply 
it  Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE'S  Offices,  30,  Northumbcrlaud-street, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

}7IVE  CARCASES  TO  BE  LET,  at  a 

.*  of  or  „ v,.vr  nni)  iso/  nrr  House,  advanced  in 


17: . _ 

. Ground-rent  of  91  a Year,  and  1601.  per  House,  advanced 
four  or  five  instalments.  Land  for  Third  and  Fourth-rate  Houses, 
with  Bricks  and  Timber  advanced  to  complete.  Also  L; 
•-roomed  Houses,  with odvr 


s of  150L  for  House  and  Two  Car- 


Wanted  Estimates  for  Plastering  53  nouses.  Arply  personally 
rom  12  to  2.  or  by  letter  to  E.  W„  28,  Bidborough-street,  Burton- 
rescent,  New-road. 


UNDERCLIFFE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— TO  CAP1TLISTS  AND 
BUILDERS. 

PLOT  of  the  finest  BUILDING  LAND  in 

the  Town  of  Veutnor,  TO  BE  LET,  on  a lease  of  99  years, 
at  6s.  per  foot  frontage,  being  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  north, 
and  having  an  uninterrupted  sea  view  in  front,  with  a frontage  of 
nearly  4W  feet.  The  only. town  adapted  for  invalids j,  owing  to  its 
southern  situation.— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  1 KILL,  No.  48, 
Chancery-lane  ; or  at  Mr.  JAMES'S,  No.  6,  C'anonbury-terrace, 
Cononbury-squnre,  Islington. 


BUILDING  GROUND,  GLOUCESTER-GATE,  REGENTS- 
T'ARIC  A PLOT  OF  FREEHOLD. 


PUBLICATION  S. 


In  a Few  Days  will  be  Published,  royal  4to„ 

Ancient  gothic  churches,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics.  Containing  the  result  of  an 
original  discovery  of  the  true  Geometrical  Proportions  employed 
liv  the  mediaeval  architect  in  forming  the  ancient  Minsters,  Ca- 
thedlals.  and  Churches  in  England,  being  the  only  uniform  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  principles  ever  propounded. 

Bv  w.  P.  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A..  Architect,  9,  St  John  s-square, 
London. . 


On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  in  One  VoL  post  8to. 

THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND 

PRINTING  CLUBS  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  ; being 
an  Account  of  their  respective  Origin.  History,  "bjects.  and  Con- 
stitution : with  full  Details  respecting  Membership,  Ices,  their  , 
Published  Works  and  Transactions,  Notices  of  their  Periods  and 

1 Bytlic  Rev^A^HUME,  LL.D.  of  the  Collegiate  Institution  of  } 
11  London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS.  '-j 


ARCHITECTURAL  MAXIMS  and 

J Yl  THEOREMS,  in  elucidation  of  some  of  the  principle  of 
Design  and  Construction  : and  Lecture  on  the  Education  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Architect 


bvo.,  .»•  nu. 

Published  by  J WE  ALE,  59,  High  Holbom,  and  TAYLOR 
rad  WALTON,  Power-street. 


B 


PARK.  A BLOT  Ut  nUif.uviiK. 

(JILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  for 


59  years,  for  seven  or  eight  third-rate  houses,  with  excellent 
iruens  and  forecourts  ; the  sewer  is  built  in  front  Of  the 


ground,  and  paving  laid  to  the  adjoining  properly,  wuicn  is  iiineueu. 
It  is  within  100  yards  of  the  Park,  where  a third-rate  class  of  houses 
■ • great  request  Apply  to  Mr.  BIRT.  at  the  Southampton 

U Fil'/rov.snnare.  or  to  Mr.  RATH  BONE, 


is  lu  great  request  -*ippiv  to  no.  uo. 
Office.  Southampton-strect,  Fitzroy-square. 
33,  Bcmers-strect,  Oxford-street 


CASSLAND  ESTATE. 

I FREEHOLD  LAND  to  be  LET,  on  Build- 

iug  Leases,  for  a term  of  80  years,  divided  into  speculations  of 
varying  magnitude.  The  estate  adjoins  Victoria-park,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  a direct  communication  into  the  drive 
This  property  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a large  extent  of 
land  on  the  south  and  east,  being  inalienable  for  building  or  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the  locality  is  noted 


purposes.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  nnn  me  locality  is  noieu 
as  oue  oi  the  must  healthy  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  ; distant  about 
two  miles  and  a half  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  WALES, at  the  Estate-office,  Cnssland-road,  Hackney. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SIXTEEN  Plots  of  Eligible  Building;  Ground 

TO  LET  on  Lease  for  90  Years,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 
Three  Miles  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  erection  of  respec- 


table six-roomed  Houses,  wit!.  Kitchen  to  each.  Cash  advanced, 
if  required,  at  five  per  cent,  interest.  Apply  before  10  o clock  m the 
Morning  (or  if  by  letter,  post-paid),  to  Mr.  TURLE,  2,  Richmond- 


i N Old  Established  Business  in  the  above 


xnc  AuveiuBc r,  who  is  about  leaving  town  for  the  country,  would 
not  lie  able  to  cuter  into  his  fresh  engagement  for  a month,  and.  if 
agreeable,  would  stop  that  time  to  assist  the  Purchaser  and  intro- 
duce him  to  tlie  connection.— For  Cards  of  Address,  apply  for  C.  H., 


CnUBB’3  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
e reading  demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
uu.nufact.Te  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  roums  and  other  pur- 
pose*. aim  l (reproof  Safes  «*,«■  -"d notion jn  price,  mid  of  v«n 

&s,tef.Ji5ffi  mar  - “* 

or,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Loudon. 


cr,  hip,  and  sponging  baths,  japanned  and  tiu  ware  in  great 
variety,  enamelled  nnd  tinned  iron  goods,  locks,  latches,  bolts, 
lunges,  noils,  nnd  finger-plates,  door  furniture,  and  cabinet  iron- 

rv.  May  be  viewed  oue  day  before  and  morning  of  sale,  and 

had.  o '' 


loglies  had  as  above. 


MESSRS.  FOSTER  and  SON  are  directed 

bv  the  Assignees  of  Mr.  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Queens-read,  Kensington  Palace 


Gardens,  "oil  MONDAY,  June  28,  and  following  day,  all  the  in 
Materials  of  the  best  kind,  consisting  of  2,250  dry  battena^arfcja 


pared,  1,000  flooring  nnd  other  boards,  Dautiiic  timbers,  y 
deals,  Spanish  mahogany  m boards  and  veueers,  five  tons  of  i . 
•arious,  200  gross  of  patent  and  other  screws,  hinges,  latches,  locks. 


files,  corbels,  bar  iron,  lead  and  iron  pipes,  coloured  and  wl 
paving  tiles,  blocks  and  falls,  250  scaffolding  poles,  carpenters 
benches,  ladders,  a portable  house  on  wheels,  nnd  a great  variety  of 
useful  effects.— May  be  viewed  ou  Saturday  prior,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  U.  CANNAN,  Esq.,  Official  Assignee,  Birchin-lane  ; on .the 
Premises,  and  of  Messrs.  FOSTER,  14,  Greck-street,  and  51, 1 all 
Mall. 


MILL-WALL.— TO  CONTRACTORS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  FOSTER  and  SON  are  directed 

l.y  the  Assignees  of  Mr.  Blashfield  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  June  13.  at  Twelve,  the  Lease  of  an 
extensive  Wharf  and  Premises  at  Mill-W  all,  Isle  of  Dogs,  having  a 
river  frontage  of  200  feet  by  a depth  of  500  feet,  together  with  the 
Cement  Works,  a small  Brewery,  and  other  excellent  buildings 
thereon  ; the  whole  held  l>y  lease  for  a term  of  SS  years,  ol  w nicli 
50  vears  are  now  uuexpired,  at  a ground-rent  Further  particulars 
wifi  shortly  be  advertised. 


ALBION  WHARF,  BLACKFRIARS. 

ESSRS.  FOSTER  and  SON  are  dijected 

by  the  Assignees  of  Mr.  BlashfiC  ' ' 

the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  July  13, 


M 


y AUCTION. 

in  me  mini,  on  i un  . ••  — ve.the  Lease  of  Albion 

Wharf,  IJlackfriars'-bridec,  occupying  a plot  of  ground  of  :»>»  feet, 
by  a river  frontage  of  !*(  feet,  together  with  nil  the  substantial 
Warehouses  and  Workshops,  having  great  -facility  of  egress  and 
ingress  from  gateways  in  H olland-street  and  Blackfriars -road  ; nlso 
the  capital  mansion  in  Albion-terrace,  being  the  northern  house 
overlooking  the  Thames.  Portions  of  the  estate  are  let  on  leases  to 
Messrs.  Rosher  and  .Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  tenants  of  the  first 
class,  leaving  ample  space  and  accommodation  for  conducting  an 
extensive  business.  Particulars  are  preparing,  and  may  be  had 
fourteen  days  before  the  saleofll.  CANNAN,  Esq.,  official  Assignee. 
Birchin-lane;  of  Messrs.  VAN DERCOM.  COMYN  and  Co.,  boli- 
citors.  Bush-lane,  at  the  Mart,  nnd  of  Messrs.  FOSTER,  14,  Greek- 
street,  and  54,  PaU  MalL  __ 


TO  SLATE  MERCHANTS.— Genuine  Stock  in  Trade,  uuexpired 
Term  of  Lease  of  valuable  Wharf  and  Business  Premises,  Strat- 
ford.—By  . • . . 

MR.  OLIVER,  on  the  Premises  adjoining 

Bow-bridge,  Middlesex,  on  MONDAY.  June  28, ‘at  Eleven, 
by  direction  of  the  Assignees  of  Messrs.  Thus,  and  Win.  Stirling, 
Blateworkers.  Bankrupts.  The  Stock  comprises  slate  slubs, 
from  half-inch  to  two  inches  and  a half.  to.oOO  duchess  and  coun- 
tess slates,  cisterns,  filterers,  troughs,  handsome  painted  table  tups, 
views,  inkstands,  door-plates,  utensils  in  trade,  &e  May  be  viewed 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sale.  Catalogues  then  had  on  the 
premises,  and  of  Messrs.  LINKLATER.  Solicitors  to  the  .Assignees, 
LeadenhaU-strcet  ; of  G.  GREEN,  Esq  . Official  Asngnec.  Alder- 
manbury  : and  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  OLIVER  and  bON,  7,  Law- 
rence-lanc,  Cheapside, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  arc  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
nnd  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  “CHI  BP’S 
MAKE"  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectful  Iv  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard L- 
aud  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  nnd  t""T  tf-*  ■-* 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS. 

The  following  Works  are  selected  from  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and 
Co.'s  Catalogue  just  published,  and  which  can  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
who  require  it 

STANDARD  WORKS  ON  ITALIAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

VENICE.  200  Plates  of  the  Palatial  Edihces  of  Venice,  Plans, 
SeKOME.'  n'Vl’Ltes' rf 1 the  Buildings  of  Rome,  Plans,  Sections, 

^TUSCANY  1 iao  Plates  of  the  Palaces  and  Houses  o£  Tuscany. 
Plans,  Sections,  Details  and  Views.  41. 4s. 


ROSSINI'S  GRAND  VIEWS  IN  ROME, 


iugs,  Original  Impressions.  2 vols.,  fine  copy  brought  from  Romo 
20  years  ago  bv  an  architect.  Half  Russia,  101.  loa 

f)U HAND’S  PARALLEL.  120  Plates,  all  drnvvm  to  one  Drain 


1 1 1 li  -A  L>  ] .111.11,111.1'  i— ■ ' — -----  - j 

of  the  most  remarkable  Buildings  in  Europe.  New  and  extended 


edition,  well  bound.  61.  IBs.  tid. 


GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

SCHINKELL'S  WORKS,  containing  171  Plates  of  Buildings 
rected  in  Germany  bv  this  celebrated  architect. 

CANINA’S  WORKS  complete  1 ™l«  folio,  nnd 


vols.  folio,  and  9 vols.  of  text. 


IONIAN  ANTIQUITIES,  2 vols.,  folio,  forming  an  excellent 
ompanion  to  Stuart's  Athens,  hf,  russia,  51.  5s. 

V0 1,1,1AM VS  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Itahan  Ornaments,  beauti- 


ful outlines  by  Mos 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

BILLING'S  CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL,  B0  detailed  Plates, 
uniform  with  Britton,  31-  3s. 


BILLING'S  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL,  75  Plates,  ranging 

WNhBB  TheUCoppers  of  the  above  two  Cathedrals  have  been  de- 
stroyed, consequently  these  works  will  soon  be  scarce, 

BILLING'S  PANELLING  OF  CARLISLE,  10s.  fid. 


BRITTON'S  CATHEDRALS,  5 vols.  complete.  Hit  10s. 
BRITTON’S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES,  101.  10s; 


J.  WILLIAMS  and 
CITY,  TOWN 
eady.  3s.  each. 


SKETCHES'  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS,  by  W.  Pattison,  Archi- 
BLACKBURN’S  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  10s.  6<L  each 


ENGINEERING  PUBLICATIONS. 

BREE’S  RAILWAY  PRACTICE,  new  Editions,  hrst  and 
’ ' ‘ ’s,  21. 12s.  Bd.  each. 


’ HASKOLL:S  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER.  15a 
HUME'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGINEERING.  12s. 
tsti 'uvlivrao,  LEVELLING,  aud  ENGINEERING  / 


MET  1C.  10s.  «d. 


:0„  Architectural  i 


Publishers,  removed  to  141,  Strand,  late  CadelPs. 


G.’s  improved  TRACING  PAPER,  for 

Jk  • Surveyors  and  Artists.  The  above  article  is  to  be  had  at 
the  same  prices  ns  formerly  charged,  ou  application  to  T.  HORNE, 
Engraver  of  Heraldry  on  Seals,  &c.,  2,  Thnnet-place,  Strand,  near 
Temple  Bar. 


»'RU  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  &c.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders,  Ac.  that  he  can  supply  then- 
-rn’ii"  - ’ 


and  CHESTS,  Ac.  on  the  most  improved  principle  of 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  ot  "expensive 
machinery,”  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 


paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house 

LLEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Lcadbentcr's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COM  PLAINT,  aud  fifteen  y. 

practical  experience,  ~ 

lmprov"’"""*  '<> 


with  a: 


which  he  lias  adapted  every  possible 

real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
wTouglit-irou  fire-proof  foldmi 


made  to  order.  A pai  r of  extra  strong  WTouglit-irou  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a hankers  strong 
ro„m  may  he  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrouglit-irou 
doors'  for-  party  "alls,  with  wrought-iron  rablnttcd  frames,  and 
secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN'  ENGLAND,  6 feet 
liiirh  hva'fcet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £1"  each,  always 
ou  hand  at  1.  E AD  It  BATE  R"S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERS- 


TE-STREET,  LONDON. 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harlan d bee;  ^ 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 

li8S-incSrptoc  ."^tpe'r  foot  4Jd.  I 31-inch  Gutter. ..  .per  foot  4LL 

21  ditto  5d.  | 4-inch  ditto  „ 5cL 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4Jd.  to  Bd.  per  foot  super- 
ficial • Cornice  Gutters.  5d.  to  7(L— No.  3,  Cumberland-place,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers’  Alms-houses. 

N.B,  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


Oak  and 


PARQUETS 

all  Fancy  Woods,  from  Is.  Bd. 

- • \rid  Horde-  * 8- 


2s.  6(L  t 


square  foot.  Manufactured  by 
, at  the  London  Parquet  Company’s 
’ Road, 


chin'ery,  at  the  London  Parquet  company's 
Works,  Bemer-street,  Commercial  Road, 

i:  A*" great  variety  of  patterns  always  for 
public  inspectiou,  at  the  Company’s  Office 

’ £•> — » No.  7 a,  New  Burlmgte 

i,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained. 


iiu.,u.  ompany’s  Office 

and  Show  Room,  No. 7 a,  New  Burlington- 
street.  Regent-street,  where  pattern  shoe"  * 


SUPERB  NOVELTIES  IN  PAPIER 

MACHE.  at  MECHP9,  4,  Leadenh all-street,  Londor 


visit  to  his  establishment  will  prove  that  there  is  not  riLoiidon 
another  such  stock  of  Elegancies.  They  consist  of  caddies,  tables, 
envelope-cases,  uetting-boxes.  companions,  cabinets,  jewc-i-cases, 
work-boxes,  dressing-lses,  tea-caddies.  .card- 

racks,  table  inkstands,  regency  wnting-desks.  portfolios,  playing 

cards,  and  visiting  card-cases,  cigar  and  bottle-cases.noteanaenxi- 

baskete;  also  an  assortment  of  needle-cases,  m peai  l and  tortois^ 
shell  silver  and  gold  pencil-cases,  pen-holders,  and  other  articles 
suitable  for  presents.  Inventor  of  the  patent  castellated  tooth- 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 

d WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

82,  WATERLOO-B1UDGE-KOAD. 


MCOON  having;  discovered  a new  method 

• of  Lithographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
n about  half  the  usual  time,  begs  to  i affirm  Architects  and  Con- 


t vac  tors  that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
•t  hod  for  about  the  ordinary  price  uf  tracings,  /jstimategfor  ang 


number  of  copie 

orders,  whether  ...  < ■ -- 

graphic  Printing  Office,  15,  Cheapside. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  Be- 
nefit BUILDING  aud  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY. 
Important  to  alL  The  advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are 
superior  to  those  uf  any  other,  and  ds  benefite  are,  from  the  ex- 
tended sphere  of  its  operations,  accessible  to  nil  classes  throughout 
tiie  kingdom.  The  first  public  meeting  will  lie  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  Strand,  on  Monday,  July  0th.  at  seven  o clock,  where 
prospectuses  nuiv  be  had:  also  of  Mr.  THEOBALD,  Publisher, 
L Y ork-street,  Covcnt-gardcn  ; of  Mr.  TOW NE8.  Grocer. 33,  Sha^se- 
hurv-tcrracc,  Pimlico  : and  of  Mr.  SCADDING,  News  Agent, 
34,  Upper  Belgrave-placc,  Pimlico. 


SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

3 COMPAN  Y,  No.  5,  St  Jamcs-street,  London. 


Sir  A.  Brydges  Henniker,  Bart.  I Henry  Pownall,  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cab  bell.  Esq.,  M.P.  I Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


Arthur 


John  Ashbumer.  Esq 
T.  31.  IS.  Batard,  Esq. 
Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


-Colonel  Lord  j Henry  Brondwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart  | 
iv,  T.  C.  Chas.  Fnrebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 

I P.  Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

M.D.  John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

| Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 
Sir  Claude  Scott  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitous,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  CampbelL 
Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  imd 
•cry  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plr  ~ " 


utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  insured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LII-E,  which  thesystem 

of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording.  

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 

on  liberal  terms.  , . . J 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  nnd  every  information,  maya 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
pany's  Offices. 


,t  the  Com-  i 


Low 


Printed  by  Charles  Wymax,  of  16,  Castelnau  3'iUas, 
,’arish  of  Barae-s.  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
ig-office  of  J.  A JI.  Cox,  Rj^Ihere,^74^&  75,  Great^ 


an  eei,  aiiiiuuiu  e-x  nil  Fields,  in  the  Parish of  St.  Giles-in-thc  Fields, 
in  the  County  of  .'liddleiex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
W vm  an,  at  the  Office  of  " Tnr  Builder,”  2,  Y' ork-street,  Covent- 
Garden,  ui  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  ,in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  June  26, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  STONE  MASONS. 

ANTED,  a Steady  Active  Young  Man, 


'M/’ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 

I V Situation  os  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman,  in  town  or 
•untry.  The  highest  testimonials  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be 
— —Address,  pre-paid,  to  A.  B.,  3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


^^"ANTED,  a good  Practical  Joiner,  as 

F T Shop  Foreman  ; one  who  is  experienced  in  the  setting  out 
work,  and  general  management  of  a shop.— Applv,  stating  quali- 
atiou,  where  last  employed,  &c.,  to  S.  P.  E„  25,  Bedford-row, 
olbom. 


AS  SALESMAN  AND  CLERK. 

^l/’ANTED,  at  an  Upholsterers  and  Deco- 

’ » rators,  a respectable  Gentleman  in  the  above  capacity, 
apply  who  nave  not  already  filled  a similar  situation. 


'0  DECORATORS,  PAPER-HANGERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

'Mf  ANTED,  a Permanant  Situation,  bv  a 

T Respectable  Man,  who  lias  a practical  knowledge  of  Land- 
e and  Decorative  Painting,  Paper-hanging,  Gilding,  Glazing, 
Picture  Cleaning.— Address,  R,  A.,  18,  Charles-street,  Hamp- 
ead-road,  London.  West-end  preferred. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

LM^ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 

T T Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Builder’s  Clerk.  Has  a 
tactical  knowledge  of  the  business,  measuring  up  the  works,  esti- 
rnting,  taking  out  quantities,  and  making  working  drawings, 
bod  references  can  be  given.— Address  H.  H.,No.  7,  Froncis-street, 
■orrington-square. 


W' 


TO  IRONMONGERS  OR  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a Situation  as  Working  Fore- 


'vuiuu  to  advance  200(.  in  the  business.  AU  letters,  pre-paid.  stating 
lal  name  and  address,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Address, 
17.  H.,  at  Mr.  Taylor’s,  Grocers  and  Foreign  Fruit  Warehouse, 
17,  Regent-street,  near  the  Quadrant. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTERS  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  Apprentice 

himself  for  Three  Years  to  the  Carpenter  and  Joiners’ 
business.  A small  Premium  given.— Address,  post-paid,  stating 
larticulars,  to  W.  E.  B.,  at  J.  Baylis’s,  North  Audley-street,  Gros- 
-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

GENTLEMAN,  educated  in  one  of  the 

first  offices  in  town,  and  who  lias  since  been  several  years  in 
•ractice,  would  be  happy  to  undertake,  for  a moderate  remunera- 
liou,  the  management  of  an  Architect’s,  or  the  Architectural  De- 
i artment  of  au  Engineer's  Office,  provided  the  facility  were  afforded 
urn  of  conducting  his  own  practice,  averaging  about  3001.  per 
iinnum,  at  the  same  time.— Address  to  L.  M.  N.,  at  the  office  of 
li  The  Builder,"  2,  York-strcet,  Co  vent-garden. 


SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 

MR.  HENRY  CASTLE,  Lecturer  at 

King’s  College,  London,  and  Author  of  “ Engineering 
Ifieid  Notes,"  and  of  the  “ Elementary  Text  Book,”  for  Surveyors 
r Levellers  (both  of  whioh  are  now  ready  at  Messrs.  Simpkins, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court),  will  commence  his  Pri- 
vate \ a cation  Class  for  nctuol  Field  Work  on  the  Oth  July  next, 
t ee  for  the  Class,  Five  Guineas. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.-NOTIfF,  TO  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR8HIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 6,  Adelplii-tcrrnce, 
1st  Julv.  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  bv  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  for  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  21st  day  of  July 
instant 

Persons  desirous  to  he  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  the 
17th  instant ; and  their  applications  must  he  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  iu  the  rules  for  thnt  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject,  may  ho  had  at  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller.  59.  High  Holborn. 

Subsequent  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of  October, 
January,  or  April,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 
Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

GOTHICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

Just  Published,  price  2s.  6d.,  No.  29. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  gotiiick 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ART11 U R BRANDON,  Architects. 

*-*  On  the  1st  of  August,  will  be  published  the  concluding 
number, comprising  Descriptive  Letter-prcss.illustrated  with  nearly 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  AVood-cuts,  and  several  Additional  Plates. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  Sets,  os  separate 
Numbers  of  the  W ork  will  not  he  obtainable  after  the  1st  of  October 

PELHAM  RICHARDSON,  23.  Cornhill,  London. 


Just  Published,  in  a Nent  Form,  with  Numerous  Engravings, 
WONDERS  OF  THE  WIRE. 

PH t PSON’S  MANUAL  of  the  VARIOUS 

ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS  AT  PRESENT 
IN  USE  ; containing  Explanations  of  Galvanic  Electricity  ; expla- 
nation of  Electro-Magnetism;  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  Telegraph, 
as  in  use  on  the  Eastern  Counties.  Eastern  Union.  North  Eastern, 
Norfolk,  Great  Western,  South  Eastern.  South  Western,  Midland 
Counties,  and  other  railways  ; Nott  and  Gamble’s  Patent,  as  in  use 
on  the  North  Western  ; Morse's  American  Telegraph  ; Brett’s  Pa- 
tent Telegraph,  ns  in  use  in  the  United  States  of  America : and  as 
proposed  to  cross  the  Depths  of  the  Atlantic,  so  thnt  a Message 
might  be  communicated  from  Liverpool,  and  instantaneously 
priuted  at  New  York. 

Loudon  : J.  GILBERT,  49,  Paternoster-row  ; and  of  all  Book- 
sellers and  Ncwsvenders.  Price  Is. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
gnrdcu,  is  open  doily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  he  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes. 


STABLE  aud  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX.  No.  1,  Greck-street,  Soho-squarc. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  distric  t 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water-courses 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  London  aud  the 

pim-li  "I  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7,  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  iu  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  of 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shaU  he  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  he  constructed  and 
made  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  he  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  he  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained. 

Aud  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
sorviee  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

AU  petitions  must  he  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners;  and  all  such 
petitions  will  lie  eaUed  on  in  the  order  of  their  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  caUed  on  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in 
sequence  he  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  ofl,  and  the  parties  making  the  sai 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and  8 V 
torin,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  trie  authority  of  the  Commission 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly 
served,  aud  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  bund  at  the  Wharf  ns 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice,  l’atent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


CONTRACTS. 


Office  of  Ordnance,  18th  June,  1847.  

1077. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS  for  a specific  sum  for  erecting  and  completely 
finishing  the  several  works  of  the  NEW  BATTERY  at  POINT, 
PORTSMOUTH,  will  he  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  PoU  Mall, 
London,  on  or  before  the  22nd  J uly,  18-17. 

Specifications  and  detailed  Plans  of  the  proposed  buildings  and 
.;orks  may  he  seen,  and  Forms  of  Tender  obtained,  after  the  18th 
instant  daily,  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Ports- 
mouth, between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock,  until  the  21st 
July  next.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  BYHAM.  Secretary. 


AIR  OR  WATER  WARMING. 

PARTIES  disposed  to  Contract  for  Warm- 
ing Two  Store-rooms,  about  7,000  and  4,600  square  feet,  may 
open  a correspondence  with  R,  box  107,  Post-office,  Birmingham, 
with  reference  to  premises  they  have  supplied. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

Works  required  in  the  Additions  to  Chignal  Smealey 
Church,  near  Chelmsford,  may  seethe  Plans  at  the  churchwardens. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  CLARKE,  the  Diocesan  Architect,  No.  1, 
Lincoln’s-! mi-fields.  London,  on  or  before  July  8tli.  No  tender 
will  he  accepted  unless  approved  by  the  architect ; and  security,  if 
required,  to  he  given.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

Erection  of  a Dwelling  House  and  Offices  at  Cuckflcld, 
Sussex,  may  inspect  the  Plans,  Specifications,  nnd  terms  of  Con- 
tract on  application  to  Mr.  F.  W.  HOLLOWAY,  Cuckfield,  onaud 
after  Saturday,  loth  Julv.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  MABERLY,  the  Vicarage,  Cuckfield,  on  or  before 

Friday,  23rd  of  July  next— The  accepter ' ‘u‘  1 

will  be  optional. 


e of  the  lowest  tender 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  KENTISH  TOWN. 

THE  Committee  for  erectintr  the  above 

church  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS.  The  drawings, 
specification,  form  of  contract,  and  hills  of  quantities,  lie  at  the 
offices  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  H.  HODGE.  5,  Lvon’s-inn,  Strand, 
until  the  10th  of  Julv  next,  on  which  day  all  tenders  are  to  be  deli- 
vered at  the  above  offices,  addressed  to  Mr.  HALTON,  Hon.  Sec. 
Two  approved  securities  will  be  required.  The  Committee  do  not 
hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  nor  any  unless  satis- 
factory. 


PREMISES  TO  BE  LET,  TU  DOR  STREET. 

I^H  E Committee  appointed  for  carrying  into 

execution  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  making  a Street  from 
Whitefriars-strect  to  Tudor-street,  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  they 
will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  MONDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July  next, 
at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in  writing,  sealed 
up,  for  Letting  on  Lease  for  42  years,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a 
House  and  Premises,  on  the  south  side  of  Tudor-street.  the  east 
side  of  Water-street,  and  the  west  side  of  King  Edward-street. sub- 
ject to  a portion  of  the  site  thereof  being  laid  into  the  street  by  the 
lessee,  in  conformity  with  the  Plans  and  Conditions,  to  be  6een  at 
the  Office  of  Works,  Guildhall. 

linildhal),  29th  .Tune.  M7. M Fit EW ETHER. 


E 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  aud  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GR  El  YE  and  G R E L L IE R,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico.  , , . 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  ns  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  RARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS.  „ 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY' (James  Smith,  F.sq.,  of  Dcanston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  arc  to.be  seen  at  work  at  Alpertou.  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Mr  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslio,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alpertou,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-statiou  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  aud  two  miles  of  theEalmg- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London— All  communications  to  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Loudon,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1,1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  he  seen  nt  Mr.  SLIGHTS,  Lelth- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buebanan-street, 
Glasgow  ; Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds  ; Messrs. 
PENNY’  nnd  FINCH.  Peukridge,  Staffordshire ; and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


ECONOMY!  ECONOMY ! 

STEPHENS’  DYES  FOR  STAINING 

WOOD,  as  a SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.  For  Decorating 
Churches,  Large  Public  Rooms  and  Theatres,  as  well  as  Private 
Dwellings.  . 

When  economy  in  expenditure  of  material  and  time  is  of  im- 
portance, these  Dyes  will  he  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  os  they 
give  a rich  colour  to  plain  woods,  while  they  reflect  all  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  graining,  which  is  so  superior  to  imitations  by  art, 
and,  nt  the  sametime,  avoid  the  disagreeable  smell  and  deleterious 
consequences  of  paint.  _____ 

The  Dyes,  or  Stains,  are  prepared  aud  sold  by  HENRY  STE- 
PHENS! 54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-rond,  London,  in  bottles 
of  «d.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gnllou.  The  Oak  Colour  may  be 
obtained  iu  powder  at  8s.  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  lorm 
the  liquid,  and  lib.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The  trade 

SUSol'rt"aiso  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  [2,  York-strcet,  .Coveafr 
garden,  Loudon. 


THE  BUILDER 


IN'  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  BELGRAVE  SQUARE. 


mo  BE  LEI',  on  Repairing  Leases,  nr 

A To  RE  SOLD,  at  a Ground  Rent,  TWO  PRIVATE 


<•  new  st uares. — For  particulars,  apply  (free 1 1< 

Mr.  FRED.  GODWIN,  Auctioneer, ’3,  Halfcin-tcrraee,  Belgrave 
square. 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  ABOUT  TAVENTY-8IX  THIRD  OR 
FOURTH-RATE  HOUSES. 

TO  LEI’,  at  very  moderate  rents,  a most 

eligible  plot  of  ground,  near  Kilburu  Turnpike.  A great 
demand  for  bouses  at  moderate  rents.  Apply,  to  view  the  plans 
and  particulars  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton-villns,  Edgware- 


HOKNSEY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Laud,  in  a most  desirable  situatiQn,  commanding 
exu-u-ive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding  country.— For 
particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  Messrs.  WIGG  ana  POWN  ALL'S 
Offices.  7.  Bedford  row. 


'■JR)  BE  LET,  it  most  Desirable  Ki outage, 

for  Building  Third-rate  Semi-detached  Villas,  situate  oppo- 
site St.  Paul's-terrace.  near  Ball's-pond  Turnpike.  Money  and 
Bricks  advanced  if  required.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  RO- 
BERT WEBB,  13,  Spcnoer-terruce,  Lower-road,  lalingt 


Mr,  DAVIS,  Solicitor,  Charles-square,  Hoxton. 


r^O  BE  LET  upon  Building  Leases,  on 

very  advantageous  terms,  about  THREE  ACRES  OF 
FREEHOLD  LAND,  presenting  a frontage  to  the  road  o'f  about 
GOO  feet,  by  an  average  depth  of  140  feet,  most  admirably  adapted 


_ ...depth  ...  ...,  ... 

for  the  erection  of  small  houses,  which  are  very  mueh  required 
this  locality,  every  house  of  the  kind  being  let.  Advances  may  ue 
made  to  respectable  parties.— For  full  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
FREDERICK  CHINNOCK,  Survey J 00  n 


j d Auctioneer.  28, Rcgeut- 

, ..  WEBB,  Solicitors,  23,  Sackville-street  ; and  of 

Mr.  STOCKTON,  at  the  cottage  on  the  laud. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  close  to  a Railway  Station,  in 
a beautiful  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  good  roads,  near  a 
market  town,  and  only  twenty  minutes  distant  from  London. 

flTO  BE  LET,  on  terms  highly  advantage- 

JL  ous  to  Builders,  in  quantities  from  half  au  acre  upwards,  the 
whole  being  nearly  100  acres.  The  mode  of  letting  adopted  by  the 
proprietor  will  protect  the  estate  against  the  intrusion  of  any  ob- 
jectionable building  or  works,  and  will  secure  to  the  builder  when 
entitled  to  his  lease,  the  option  of  a conveyance  of  the  Freehold, 
and  this  in  the  case  of  each  residence  erected.  Gentlemen  may  be 
generally  indisposed  to  build  houses  for  themselves,  however  tempt- 
ing the  site  offered  to  their  acceptance,  but  such  is  the  salubrious- 
ness  of  the  air.  the  extent  and  cheerfulness  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
general' 'attractions  of  this  locality,  that  purchasers  or  tenants  are 
sure  to  offer  (he  instant  that  houses  of  inviting  diameter  shall  be 
ere -te  I.  A Map  of  the  Estate  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  JOHN  DAW- 
SON'S Land  and  Auction  Offices.  31,  Pall  Mall,  and  Kingston, 
Surrey.  Mr.  DAWSON  is  also  still  authorised  to  negotiate  au  ab- 
solute Sale  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  this  Estate. 


MANnit  PARK  ESTATE.  STREATHAM,  SURREY. 

BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  in  the 

above  Park,  in  this  favourite  and  select  district  dose  to  the 
Parish  Church,  upwards  of  Sixty  Plots  for  Villas,  Fifty  for  Ter- 
races, and  several  for  Shops  and  Stabling ; the  whole  forming 


nor  of  the  Manor  Park,  wkich  ffom  its  combina- 
tion of  undulating  surface,  ornamental  water,  and  well-grown 
timber,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Private  rides,  walks,  and  drives  are 
iptended  to  be  made  within  the  Park.  Facing-bricks,  both  White 
and  Red.  Stocks  and  others  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  any 
Quantities,  may  be  had  on  the  Estate,  and  an  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  price  where  used  on  the  Estate.  Gravel  and  Sliarp- 


d of  a 


>e  made  and  other  accommi 
datiou  nfforded  to  respectable  builders  taking  au  adequate  interest 
in  the  property,  which  is  likely  to  be  immediately  remunerative  to 
them,  from  n great  cud  increasing  demand  for  nouses  existing  in 
bourhood.— For  Lithographed  Plans  and  Pnrticulai 


- . ..  r — -lemurs, 

apply  tii  M.>.un,  RANKEN.  FORD.  LOXGBOURNK.  and 
YD'KKRM  AN.  No.  4.  South -square.  Gray's-Inu;  Messrs,  GOUGI' 
and  RoUMIEU.  Architects,  No.  10,  Lan caster-place,  Strand;  i 


Mr.  W1LKI  NS.  at  the  Manor-park  Office,  Streathai 


Building  ground,  the  most  eligible 

near  London,  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  for  de- 
tached Villas,  for  a long  term  of  years,  at  a moderate  ground  rent, 
being  a safe  and  profitable  investment  for  builders.— Apply  to  Mr. 
G.  E.  GORDON.  Architect,  Ravenscourt  Park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

]AND  TO  LET,  for  building  Villas,  for  a 

_i  Terra  of  Ninety-nine  Years,  five  miles  west  of  London— 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  first  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad.  Bricks  and  money  advanced  if  required.— For  particu- 
- - ....  " * ' " " ’•  ” ” g,  Middlesex. 


larq  apply  to  Mr.  GEORGE  MILLS,  New  Inn,  Ealing,  S 


BUILDING  LAND.  -BRICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

GROUND  TO  LET,  for  Third-rate  Villas, 

in  pairs  and  threes,  at  Islington,  fronting  the  High-road, 
for  Ninety -nine  Years,  Land-tax  Redeemed.  Such  a class  of  houses 


CASSLAN1)  ESTATE. 

Freehold  land  to  be  let,  on  Build- 
ing Lease*,  for  a term  of  80  years,  divided  into  speculations  of 
varying  magnitude.  The  estate  adjoins  Yictoria-park.  and  ar- 
~ade  fora  direct  communication  into  the  drr  ~ 


fact! 


rated 


vg  purposes.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the  locality 
one  of  tne  most  healthy  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  ; distant  about 
o miles  and  a half  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  Fur  particulars 


apply  to  Mr.  WALES, at  the  Estate-office,  Cassland-road,  Hackney. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  Eighteen 

Spanish  Mahogany  Windows,  with  Shutters,  Ac.,  complete, 
of  the  best  description,  glazed  with  British  plate  glass ; size,  U feet 
3 inches,  bv  3 feet  9 inches  ; and  two  12  feet  by  8 feet.— To  be  seen  at 
Sir.  C.  SMITH'S  Office,  Adelaide-road,  Aveuue-ryad,  Regent's-park, 
near  the  Swiss  Tavern. 

TO  RAILROAD T< 'NTRACTORS,  EXCAVATORS,  4c. 

fT^O  BE  SOLD,  and  now  ready,  One  Hun- 

JL  dred  WHEELBARROWS,  made  upon  the  best  principle, 
and  ex'pressly  for  railway  work.  Will  lie  delivered  at  any  railway 
station  most  convenient  to  the  purchaser,  upon  liberal  terms.— For 
price  and  particulars  apply  t->  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  RUSSELL 
(care  of  the  landlord)  Angel  Inn,  Grantham. 

N.B.  Three  Hundred  more  are  in  the  course' of  construction,  and 
will  also  be  for  sale. 

TO  PLUM BERS,  PAINTERS.  A ND  GLAZIERS,  Ac. 

rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OK,  an  old-established 

A Bmiticss  in  the  above  branches,  doing  an  excellent  Trade. 
Business  returns  £000  per  annum.  Coming  ip  for  Stock,  Goodwill, 
about  £_•  ■ Fur  particulars,  Ac.  apply  to  Mr.  NORRIS,  0, 
Rid'":  H in'  Laue.  Marytobone.  Most  satisfactory  reasons  given 


.DiUlli.Ni;  CARPENTER'S  BUSINESS.  WEST  END 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OK,  an  excellent  Bu- 

m-i  -s  <.f  the  above  description  ; has  been  established  2* 
^carq  a,‘'f  i'erm^.eutlv  employs  four  or  bye  hands,  and  has  fro 


customers  attached  The  above  is  the  regular 
uf  occasional  large  jobs.  Good  House  and 
i.  Let-off  401  Lease  and  Goodwill  1361.  Pro- 
ipportunity  for  introducing  the  Bricklaying 
■ ulnrsof  Mr.  PETER  BOND.  Auctioneer  ana 
!9.  Tovistork-etreet,  C-j  vent  garden. 


JUMPING,  Portable,  and  Powerful  Steam- 

Engine.  THE  VAMPYRE,  TO  LET.  on  most  reasonable 
us.  fur  the  rue  of  Shore  Contractors,  repairing  Locks,  Ac.  The 
' ' “ ' will  lift  10;)  tons  of  water  per  hour,  and  can  be 


VMTANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  a Freehold 

T Y or  Leasehold  House,  containing  about  Eight  or  Ten 
Rooms,  with  Good  Garden,  within  three  miles  and  a-half  of  Temple 
Bar.  —Letters,  stating  full  particulars,  to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.,  care 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  12.  .Montpellier- row.  South  Lambeth.  The  neigh- 


bourhood of  StockweLl  or  South  Lambeth  will  be  preferred. 


SALES  BIT  AUCTION. 


M 


R.  H.  BIERS 


, BY  DIRECTION  OF  MR.  CROWE, 
ITIRINGTROM  BUSINESS. 

S will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 


...  the  extensive  Workshops  and  Premises,  Old  Church 
Street,  Edgwnrc  ltoad.  on  THURSDAY,  the  10th  day  ol  July,  at 
Twelver  without  reserve.  This  valuable  Stock  is  of  the  very  l>est 
quality,  and  comprises— Deals,  Plunks,  and  Battens,  in  every  thick- 
ness : Dry  and  well-seasoned  Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Prepared 
Flooring  and  .Match  Boarding  ; nearly  new  scaffolding,  aud  power- 
ful Crabs.  Blocks,  and  Falls;  Standard  and  6th  ' ’ 


Ladders 

ildets’ Carts  ; Ironmongery  of  the  vervbest  description  ; Sashes, 
Frames, and  Poors;  Carpenters'  Work  Benches,  Ac.  'Ac.— May  be 
viewed  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  when  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  and  at  13,  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS,  IRON,  Ac.  GREENWICH. 

Messrs,  everseield  ami  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION, at  the  Store  Yard,  on  MONDAY, 
July  12th,  at  Two  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  Sale  of  Clothing 
and  other  Stores,  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal 
Hospital;  Three  wrought-iron  Boilers,  two  16  feet  long;  a large 
¥ — a. t¥.i — Piping,  Ac.  ;„also  Firewood. 


other  Effects.— May  be  viewed  in  the  yard,  opposite  the 

East  Gate  of  the  Hospital,  one  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  Office,  Royal  Hospital,  and’ of  the 
Auctioneers,  Cosl Exchange,  or  1, Little  Smith  Street,  AYestminster. 


M 


ESSRS.  EVERSFI  ELD  and  HORNE 


ich.on  MONDAY.  July  12th,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  follow - 
g goods,  viz..  Blue  woollens.  Cuttings  of  Blue  Cloth,  Striped 
i-inen  and  Rags,  Coverlets,  Bed-ticks,  Linings,  Flannels,  Ac. ; Hats, 
Leather  Caps,  aud  Shoes,  Copper,  Brass.  Pewter,  and  Tin-ware, 
Coal-sacks,  Old  Carpeting,  aud  other  Eln  ' 


street.  AYestminster. 


Fourth-rate  Brick-built  Carcasses,  Old-street,  held  direct  froi 
Ironmongers' Company,  to  be  BOLD  by  AUCTION  bv 

jy|R.  RICHARDS,  at  GarraAYay’s  Coffee 


1847.  at  Twelve  o'clock,  with » 

rate  substantial  Brick-built  Carcasses,  complete,  desirably  . 
a densely  populated  and  manufacturing  district.  Brick-lane,  near 
St.  Luke's  Church,  Old-street,  held  for  a term  of  sixty-seven  years 
at  low  apportioned  ground  rents.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior 
to  sale,  by  applying  to  Air.  SANDERS,  the  Lamrtnn  Arms,  near 
St.  Luke’s  Cnurch ; at  Gurraway's ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Tot- 
tenham. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  TOAVN  OF  CROYDON.  SURREY. 

Messrs,  blare  win  sell  by  auc- 
tion, at  the  Ship  Inn,  Croydon,  on  SATURDAY,  July 
17th,  at  Two  for  Three,  a Valuable  Freehold  Site  of  BUILDING 
GROUND  (in  Lots1,  consisting  of  nearly  Three  Acres,  land-tax 
redeemed,  which  affords  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  uninter- 
rupted new  street,  extending  from  High-street  to  South  bridge-lane, 
: open  aud  picturesque,  and  through  which  a 


scheme,  which  cannot  fail ...  

the  demand  for  house  pruptrty  is  unexampled— Plans  and  pa...- 
culars  will  be  immediately  issued,  which  can  be  had  at  Garni  way's 
Coffee-house,  Change-alley;  of  R.  RUSSELL.  Esq.  Solicitor,  2:1. 
Martin-street,  Camion-street,  London;  and  of  Messrs.  BLAKE, 
Croydon. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  THE  EXCELLENT  AVELL-SKA- 
SONED  STOCK  OF  A BUILDER. 

MR.  C.  FURBER  begfs  to  announce  that 

he  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  in  the 
rear  of  Gloucester  Terrace,  West  bourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  on 
THURSDAY.  July  8.  1847.  and  following  Day,  nt  Twelve  for  Ono 
eacli  Day,  tbe  extensive  Stock  of  a Builder,  comprising  a large 
stock  of  well-seasoned  flooring  battens,  deals,  deal-hoards,  wainscot, 
mahogany  doors,  sashes  and  frames, shutters,  mouldings,  prepared 
work,  useful  stuff  benches,  drying  racks  and  sheds,  saw-pita,  scaf- 
fold-poles, cords,  aud  boards  ; a large  assortment  of  nails,  screws, 
hinges,  locks,  and  general  irouwork.  curbs,  jacks,  windlasses, stone- 
work, and  numerous  effects ; together  with  all  the  loose  materials 
in  and  about  the  unfinished  house  in  Wcatbouroe  and  Gloucester 
TcrTaces,  belonging  to  this  Estate.  Slay  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises,  and  at  the  Auction  Offices,  Warwick- court, 
GrayVinn. 


BELGRAVE  STREET,  SOUTH,  PIMLICO,  AND  HEREFORD 
SQUARE,  BROM1TON.—  Important  sale  of  the  valuable  stock. 
of  Marble,  Stone,  Bricks,  Timber,  Ironmongery.  Doom.  Sashes 
and  Frames,  glazed  and  unglazed.  Crates  of  Glass,  Plumbers' 
Brass  and  Lead:work,  newly-erected  Traversing  Machine,  on 
sTroug  frame,  with  chains  and  blocks  complete,  calculated  to 
...  immense  weight,  powerful  Crown  Gelding,  Builder's 


Cart,  and  others  effect; 

j^JESSRS.  DAINES  and  Co.  have  received 


.ast  ructions  from  the  Assignees  under  the  bankruptcy  of 
Air.  THOMAS  HOLMES.  Builder,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION.'  on 
WEDNESDAY',  July  7th,  at  Eleven  o’clock  precisely,  and  follow- 
ing days,  the  stock  of  Marble  and  Stone,  Horse  and  Carts,  Count- 
ing-house Fittings  and  Furniture,  Utensils  in  Trade,  and  other 
‘ upon  the  premises,  Belerave-street,  South.  Pimlico,  and 


Hereford-squarc,  Bromnton.— May  be  viewed  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day preceding  the  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  of 
BELCHER,  Esq  . Official  Assignee. King’s  Arms-yard,  Coleman- 


_sq  . Official  Assignee.  !>.  King's  Arms-yard,  Coleman- 

street;  Messrs.  RHODES  and  LANE.  Solicitors.  (El,  Chancery, 
lane ; JOHN  PINK.  Esq.,  3,  YVestboume-park  Villas.  Padding- 
ton ; Messrs.  JONES  and  BROAVN.  17.  High-row,  Knightsbridge  ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  6,  Farringdon-street. 


;ods.  Yorkshire. 

r*0  BE  SOLD,  in  several  Lots,  pursuant  to 

— irder  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  made  ' 


Scarborough’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  in  the  County  of  York, 

of  August  next,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  a Freehold 
Estate  adapted  to  Building  purposes,  situate  near  Little  AV  1 


adapted  to  Building  purposes,  situate  near  Little  AVood- 
. in  the  Town  of  Leeds,  with  several  substantial  Dwelling- 
houses.  A part  of  another  Freehold  Estate,  called  the  Atkinson 
Estate,  situate  near  Little  AVoodhouse  aforesaid.  Also  a valuable 
Freehold  Estate,  situate  at  ShadwcU,  near  Leeds,  aforesaid.  Also 
three  valuable  Dwelling-houses  and  premises,  situate  Nos.  HQ,  102, 
Briggate,  in  the  Town  of  Leeds,  aforesaid,  and  which  said 


ceased.— Particulars  ; 


gratis  after  the  6th  day  of  July  next!  at  th 
Soutliampton-buildings,  Chancer  ' 
RICHARDSON,  SMITH,  a 


of  preparation,  and  may  be  had 
iext,  at  the  Master's  Chambers, 
Chaiicerv-laue.  London : of  Messrs. 

and  G ADLER.  Solicitors.  38.  Golden- 

square,  nondon  ; ofMessrs.  PATTEN  DREIGH  and  STEVENSON 
Solicitors,  Gray's-Inu;  Atessrs.  BISC1IOFF  nncl  COXE.  Solicitors, 
Coleman-strcct ; of  Messrs.  SANDYS  and  PEARSON,  Solicitors, 
Gray’s-Inn  : Messrs.  JONES,  TRINDEK.  TU  DAY  AY,  aud  EYRE, 
Solicitors,  John-street,  Bedford-raw  ; Air  JOHN  AIOSS,  Solicitor, 
Derby.;  Air.  THOMAS  AVILLIAAI  TOTTIE,  Solicitor,  Leeds; 


, i 1 1 i . ino.iirto  111001.; 

Air.  THOMAS  NEAVSAM,  Land , 

borough's  Hotel.  Leeds,  aforesaid. 

RICHARDSON.  SMITH,  and  GADLER,  Plaintiff's  Solicitors, 

1 fl.llil.--T,  tm„m  I.nnSnn 


28,  Golden-square,  L 


MAY  be  had,  if  fetched  awav  immediately, 

a large  quantity  of  GOOD  DRY  SCREENED  BRICK 
CORE,  suitahle  for  concrete,  road  making,  paving,  Ac.  Apply  to 
J.  SAUNDERS,  Langton  Arms,  AVenlock-street  and  Norman's- 
buildings,  SL  Luke'S,  back  of  the  church. 


SOLICITORS’  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY'. 

Kiebty  per  •rut.  of  ibc  IT"fit-  given  (••  tin-  A-.-nn  to 

• 1 - 1 r ;.t  t ulli-v,.->7.Cli:ni.  rf-lauc.  London. 

CHARLES  JOHN  GILL.  Secretary. 


y respectable  Solicitor 


British  mutual  life  office— 

The  Fublig  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers'  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKS, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street.  Blackfrinrs. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

jyjESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 


and  AVRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  Y'ork  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blaekfriar's  Road. 


- 


WPURWAY  and  M‘PII  ERSON,  Grainers, 

19,  Tabernacle- walk.  Finsbup-squarc.  London, 

(Jraining  of  superior  quality  executed  i-  

with 


19,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsburv-square,  London, 

(Raining  of  superior  quality  executed  iu  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
ivitli  every  required  dispatch,  and  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


n 


OOFING  SLATES.  Present  Cad 


Marchionesses,  A’iscouutesses,  Ladies,  Doubles,  Ac. 

Bricks,  Lime,  Tiles,  Cement.  Chimney-pots,  AVcleli  Goods.  Y’ovk- 
shirc  Stone,  and  Coals.— JAAIES  KAYE,  Bridge  AVharf,  Pimlieo 


SN  OX  ELLS  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  AVOOD  J 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane.  I 

PHE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

1 *' 's  shutters  in  Loudou,  and  given  universal  sr " * “ * 

’•’  '.h  for 


n confidently  recommend  them  both  lor  security  and  durabillH 


..., be  ..peiie'l  "i  ’ll 

the  greatest  possible  case  without  tlic  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  cmiseqaent® 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  or  the  premises  w ith  t.lic  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 

MESSRS.  HOPKINS  aqd  Co.  solicit 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Public  generaM 
to  their  REGISTERED  SELF-REGULATING  BLINDS,  wliidff 

” itirely  wftli  the  ceiitre  line,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 

- > sni  hi, i xnfl 


French  casements  and  high  windowa  OUTSIDE  Sl'N  BLINDS 
ON  IMPROVED  BALANCE  ACTION. 

II.  and  Co.  arc  the  sole  manufacturers  of  BARRON'S  PATENT 
METAL  GROOVE  ACTION,  contrived  for  the  easy  and  n d-eless 
carriage  of  curtains  on  Brass  or  AVood  Poles.  This  action  has  bceff 
much  used,  aud  with  invariable  success  for  octagon,  bow,  auq 
other  shaped  windows.  Models  constantly  on  show. 

HOPKINS  and  Co.,  late  James  Barron,  AVindow  Blind  Mantt- 
factuiws  and  General  Brora  Founders,  *i.  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford-street,  London  ; and  at  Birmingham. 


r 


JENNINGS'S  PATENT  WATER  CLOSET. 
JENNINGS'S  PATENT  CONNECTION. 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

ARCHITECTS,  Builders,  and  all  Persons 

connected  with  the  Building  Trade,  nre  informed  by 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  that  lie  has  obtained  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT  for  a WATER  CLOSET  of  simple  construction, 
and  every  way  different  to  any  closet  now  manufactured.  Tha 
inveutbr  hopes  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Trade 
with  a closet  superior  to  anything  ever  yet  produced,  aud  at  prices 
not  exceeding  tne  present  Pau  Closet. 

GEORGE  JENNINGS  also  begs  to  inform  Engineers,  Plumbed 
Gasfitters,  aud  others,  that  he  has  Patented  au  entirely  New  Con- 
nection for  readily  attaching  Cocks,  Lead,  Iron.  Copper,  or  any 
description  of  Pipes.  Ac.,  to  Steam  Boilers,  AVood,  Iron,  or  Slate 
Cisterns,  Casks,  Ac.,  superseding  all  Union  Joints.  T pieces,  aud 
the  present  tedious  mode  of  Tapping  and  Screwing  one  Pipe  into 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  SHOE  and  FASTENER  is  m ...  . 
generally  used,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  it  supersedes  tl 
Shutter  Bar  and  Iron  Hoop  Shoes.  References  may  be  h ' ' 
’ Fronts,  by  applying  to  the  iuventor,  29!  Great 


B 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

'LYING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 


perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  < . f this 

Patent,  and  therefore  a" jj j| — 1| j — -■ 1 --  1 

fringing  the  si 


a all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in 


THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  nre  made  with' 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  aqd  wheel  motion  for  raising, 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  ias  secured  by  this  Patent!  a 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  oft 
security : and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to,1 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  nil 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired  I,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  con  Dfi 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASIi-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER, OR  /INC.  F(  'll  SHOP  FRONTS,  AVINDOAVS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  A'AltlOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 


, - — — --  - - — ; Jngraveu.  momuqu, 

Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of' 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price, 
than  any  other  house  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 


Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade 
^Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  AVorks,  at  Deptford^ 

Steam-engines,  Sawing, 'Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  iu  operation  at  the  AVorks. 


II 


OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

square.—  The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  now  open. 


T 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

HE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  COM- 

B-  PANA'  has  deposited  for  a limited  period,  a complete  series  ' 
of  APPARATUS,  illustrating  the  Principles  of  tbe  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH  as  now  worked  on  the  leading  Lines  of  Railway, 
Also,  superb  Specimens  of  their  ELECTRIC  CLOCKS,  ALAKU  M, 
Ae.  Among  the  various  AVorks  of  interest  explained,  is  a WORKING' 
MODEL  of  CLAASEN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  RAILWAY. 
Dr.  BachhoffncrV  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY’, 
CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  JJ.  N.  Noad,  Esq.,  on  the 
Evening*  of  Mondar  and  Wednesday.  The  beautiful  OPTICA  L 
EFFECTS,  including  the  lust  Dissolving  Views.  Diving  It-.I1 
and  Diver,  with  Experiments,  Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is.  ; School*,  • 
Half-price. 
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wherewith  to  wrap  up  all  such  far-fetched 

transatlantic  indelicacies  out  of  view. In 

a brickfield  at  Sheffield  last  week,  no  less  than 
20,000  newly-made  bricks  were  destroyed  by 

the  weather. A new  church,  capable  of 

accommodating  three  hundred  persons,  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Great  Lever,  says  the 
Birmingham  Gazette.  The  Earl  of  Bradford 
has  given  the  land,  1,000/.  towards  the  endow- 
ment, and  500/.  towards  the  erection. The 

Manchester  Guardian  gives  its  readers  of  last 
week  a somewhat  curious  illustration  of  what 
it  calls  the  * power  of  the  auctioneer’s  ham- 
mer.’ In  ‘ knocking  down  ’ some  ‘ sub- 
stantial building  materials  ’ at  Salford, 
Mr.  Fullolove’  had  scarcely  announced 
that  the  floor  on  which  some  thirty  bidders 
stood,  along  with  Mr.  Fullolove  himself  in 
die  midst  of  them,  was  ‘ going — gone,’  when, 
knocking  it  down  ’ with  his  official  hammer, 
iway  it  went,  with  all  and  sundry,  down  indeed, 
to  the  floor  below,  but  fortunately,  fiacili  des- 
censu,  only  Mr.  Fullolove  had  bis  knee  injured 
ind  his  garments  rent,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  a 
builder,  also  suffered  by  the  fall  of  a beam  on 
his  thigh.  The  redoubtable  auctioneer,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  knock  down  the  other  floors 
as  if  it  were  but  a portion  of  his  legitimate 
duty  to  do  what  was  done,  hut  the  bidders 
prudently  stood  on  terra  firma  till  the  work 

was  finished. The  catacombs  of  the  Hull 

General  Cemetery  Company  are  to  be  begun 
forthwith,  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  in 
keeping  with  the  entrance-lodge  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  the  proposed  chapel.  They 
consist  of  a series  of  Gothic  arches,  forming  a 

colonnade  below  and  a terrace  above. The 

contractor  is  making  rapid  progress  with  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church  and  steeple,  now  being 

erected  at  Bensham,  Gateshead. It  has  bepn 

resolved  to  erect  a gas-work  at  Kettle,  N.  B., 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  and 
Kettle  Bridge  with  gas.  The  money  has  been 
all  subscribed  for,  and  the  works  will  be  erected 
so  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted.  The  new  quays  at  Lancefield,  Glas- 

gow, are  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress.  The 
facingofcut  stoneisnearly  finished, and  upwards 
of  a hundred  men  are  employed  in  cutting  away 
the  embankment.  The  new  dock  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  a much  more  extensive 
work.  Two  hundred  men,  according  to  the 
’Reformers'  Gazette,  are  at  present  at  work  in 
sinking  it,  but  it  probably  will  not  be  finished 
before  three  years.  Docks  were  almost  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  Glasgow  rank 

among  the  first-rate  sea-ports. The  Earl 

of  Stair  has  intimated  his  intention  of  giving 
'1,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  the  proposed 

new  pier  at  Stranraer. As  it  is  stnUdeter- 

imined  that  before  the  15th  of  August  all  the 
public  works  under  the  Irish  Labour-rate  Act 
are  to  be  finally  closed,  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  meantime  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
though,  in  some  places,  the  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  increase  the  expenditure  for  out-door 
relief.  The  Government  mean,  at  the  same 
(time,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
commissariat  department  in  Ireland. Pre- 

parations are  now  being  made  towards  the 
■erection  of  the  new  college  at  Belfast.  A con- 
siderable number  of  men  are  engaged  in  clear- 
ing the  grounds  and  arranging  the  materials 
for  the  edifice. 


An  Edinburgh  Genius. — A house-painter 
and  glazier  in  Edinburgh,  having  become  con- 
vinced that  he  was  at  the  very  top  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  could  add  no  more  to  his  stock  of 
'knowledge  in  “Auld  Reekie,”  took  it  into  his 
:head  the  other  day  to  pay  a visit  to  Italy,  and 
Rave  a personal  inspection  of  the  performances 
iof  the  great  Italian  painters.  Before  leaving, 
;he  called  upon  a friend  in  the  high  street,  and 
lannounced  his  intention  in  these  words  : — “ I 
isay,  Willie,  ye  ken  I am  at  the  head  o’  house- 
jpainting  in  Embro’,  and  can  learn  nae  mail- 
'here,  so  I am  just  on  my  way  to  visit  the 
painters  o’  Italy,  to  see  what  can  be  made 
o’  them.”  Commending  his  resolution,  his 
ifriend  replied,  “ Weel,  Sandy,  I think  ye’re 
{.right,  after  a’  ; but  when  ye  are  at  it,  at  ony 
irate  I would  strongly  recommend  a visit  in 
passing,  to  the  glaziers  o’  Switzerland.” 

Gun  Cotton. — Very  satisfactory  exper- 
iments, according  to  the  Merthyr  Guardian, 
(have  been  made  near  Merthyr,  with  Professor 
(.•Schonbein’s  gun  cotton,  by  Messrs.  Wheeler 
land  Ringer,  for  the  patentees. 


PROTECTION  OF  STONE  WORK  FROM 
ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE. 

Sir, — Having  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  tried  various  expedients  for 
the  preservation  of  marble  and  stone  from  the 
all-destroying  effects  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
finding  from  experience  that  stone  or  marble 
exposed  in  the  open  air  may  he  preserved  by 
being  saturated  with  wax,  I take  the  freedom 
of  inclosing  my  mode  of  applying  the  wax  to 
the  stone. 

When  I first  proposed  the  use  of  wax  as  a 
repellent  of  moisture,  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
who  was  architect  for  the  Athenaiuin  Club 
House,  permitted  me  to  apply  it  to  the  front 
of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which  I ex- 
ecuted under  his  direction  ; the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  as  the  work,  which  is 
done  in  bath  stone,  can  be  made  perfectly  clean 
by  the  simple  process  of  washing  it  with  the 
same  mixture  which  is  generally  used  for 
cleaning  marble.  In  the  year  1828,  Mr. 
Farraday,  the  eminent  chemist,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  myself,  made  some  experiments,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  result  of 
the  experiments  was,  that  it  was  as  twenty  to 
one  in  favour  of  my  process. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  are  expend- 
ing large  sums  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
would  do  well  to  consider  this  matter,  and 
architects  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their 
future  fame  depends  much  on  the  preservation 
of  their  work. 

If  this  should  be  thought  worthy  of  a place 
in  your  useful  Journal,  I shall  feel  happy  in 
having  it  inserted. — Yours  obediently,  ■ 

John  Henning,  Jun. 

17)  Lower  Belgrave-place. 

Mode  of  application  of  JVacc  as  a preservative 
of  Stone,  Marble,  SfC.—  Procure  a square  sheet- 
iron  case,  the  sides  being  penetrated  with  holes 
to  admit  of  a current  of  air  ; the  bottom  of  the 
case  to  be  formed  of  iron  bands,  similar  to 
those  used  in  fire-places  ; at  each  corner  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  case  there  should  be  blocks, 
also  of  iron,  with  a chain  of  iron  to  pass  over  an 
iron  ledger,  which  is  placed  between  twotressels 
near  the  work.  When  this  apparatus  is  sus- 
pended, lighta  fire  in  the  case,  using,  in  the  first 
instance,  wood  and  coals  to  light  it;  then  feed 
the  fire  with  coals  till  it  burns  brightly;  you 
may  then  place  it  at  a proper  distance  from 
the  marble  or  stone  which  is  to  be  impregnated 
with  wax,  say  3 inches  distant  from  the  sculp- 
tured work,  aDd  in  a few  minutes  it  will  heat 
the  stone  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  apply  the 
wax,  which  should  be  done  with  a hog- bristle 
brush  ; the  wax  being  previously  melted  in  a 
pipkin.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
works  free  from  dust. 


GERMAN  CRITICS  AND  ENGLISH 
ARTISTS. 

The  following  remarks  by  a German  art- 
critic,  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
shew  what  our  neighbours’  views  of  English 
art  are  : — “ If  at  Paris  Mr.  Couture’s  ‘ De- 
cline of  Rome  ’ has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, at  London  Mr.  Huskisson’s  ‘Summer 
Night’s  Dream,’  deserves  the  palm.  Amongst 
the  sculptures,  F.  Thrupp’s  ‘ Girl  caressing 
a dead  bird,’  is  so  fine,  that  one  at  first  would 
doubt  that  it  is  made  by  an  Englishman.  But 
with  such  few  exceptions,  the  five  thousand 
specimens  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris  were 
little  worthy  of  much  praise.  In  England 
every  one  thinks  to  have  ideas  of  his  own, 
but  when  brought  on  either  canvass  or  paper, 
they  look  very  seedy  and  thin:  every  thing, 
in  tine,  is  supposed  to  improve  by  varnish  and 
ornament,  but  instead  of  turning  out  spirit-ful 
(geistig),  it  becomes  insipid — if  not  bizarre 
and  unintelligible.  What  mass  of  consump- 
tion and  sickly  allegories,  and — as  there  is 
some  smack  of  German  romantics  afloat,  what 
mass  of  dissolving  ghost — and  dream-scenes 
full  of  mist,  and  haze,  and  all  sort  of  dimness  ! 
Since  the  time  of  Wilkie’s  ‘Blind  Fiddler,’ 
a flow  of  rural  scenes  has  been  added 
thereto,  worked  out  with  painful  accuracy  into 
the  minutest  detail  ; still,  some  of  them  ap- 
proach, after  all,  near  reality , and  pictures  of 
J.  Philip,  J.  Middleton,  W.  P.  Frith,  are  full 
of  life  and  truth.  But  there  is  not  one 
historical  picture  in  the  hall  of  Trafalgar-place, 
not  excepting  even  those  three  Joan  d’Arcs, 


and  A.  Johnston’s  funeral  of  Charles  I.  Con- 
spicuous, however,  are  the  landscapes  of  Stan- 
field and  some  others.  Where  the  English  are 
pre-eminent  now,  is  in  their  miniature  and 
water-colour  painting,  especially  the  former,  by 
Ross,  Tbornburn,  Foster,  &c.  But  even  here 
art  strides  over  nature,  detail  over  a grand 
ensemble  thrown  down  with  a few  master- 
strokes. If  we,  therefore,  combine  tlje  pro- 
gress of  art  in  France  and  England  (to  which 
Italy  may  be  added),  we  can  say  that  it  is^ery 
inconsiderable.  Speaking  without  prejudice, 
German  art-tendency  is  now  the  prevailing — 
more  natural  and  quiet  than  the  French  ; more 
intern  ( inward ) than  the  Italian ; higher, 
nobler,  in  the  conception,  perfecter  in  execu- 
tion than  the  English.  If  we  were  called  upon 
to  assign  a reason  for  this  inferiority  of  the 
English,  * under  rather  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  they  have  arisen  of  late,’  we  would 
attribute  it  to  a certain  flippancy  and  want  of 
seriousness,  which  has  taken  hold  of  the 
nation,  and  to  whom  every  thing  seems  to 
appear  in  the  shape  of  fun,  pun,  or  caricature. 
If  the  latter  were  ever  to  become  objects  of 
art-exhibition,  a great  negative  quality  would 
then  certainly  belong  to  the  English  arts  of 
design.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  first  trip  with  Mr.  Crainpton’s  six- 
wheeled engine,  the  “ London,”  was  lately  run 
from  Wolverton  to  London,  at  a speed  of  a 
mile  a minute,  the  variations  ranging  between 
56  and  63  seconds  each  mile.  The  motion, 
it  is  said,  was  perfectly  steady,  and  a further 
speed  may  be  expected  when  the  machinery 

gets  more  smoothly  into  play. It  has  been 

happily  suggested,  that  ‘ those  who  run  may 
read’  in  railway  transit,  if  the  movement  be 
not  very  bad  indeed,  by  merely  sliding  a slip 
of  paper  or  a card  along  the  page  perused, 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  each  line  is  scanned,  the 
eye  being  freed  from  the  vibratory  disturbance 

by  the  margin  of  white  or  other  tint  below. 

The  broad  and  narrow  gauge  forces.have  been 
waging  war  of  late  with  one  another,  each  by 
turns  coming  off  victorious  in  the  strife.  The 
London  and  North- Western  were  defeated  in 
their  Cheltenham  line;  the  Great  Western 
won  theirs.  The  broad  gauge  has  been  carried 
from  Oxford  to  Coventiy,  and  so,  observes  a 
contemporary, the  Gauge  Act  has  been  virtually 
annulled,  by  a majority,  in  the  Commons,  of 
the  Great  Western  party,  against  the  narrow 
gauge  party,  plus  two  ministries,  past  and  pre- 
sent, who  were  left  in  the  minoiitv  ! 

The  repair  of  the  new  tunnel  of  the  South- 
ampton and  Dorchester  line  is  in  progress. 
The  old  tunnel  is  filled  up  under  the  public 
road,  and  the  sinking  is  said  to  have  ceased. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  solidity  of 
the  work  ought  to  be  tested  by  goods  traffic 
alone  for  some  months  at  least. Great  pro- 

gress has  been  made  at  Birmingham  with  the 
Oxford  line.  The  arches,  on  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  into  the  very  centre  of  the  town  near 
to  the  market  hall,  are  in  a very  forward  state. 
'They  “ are  of  an  enormous  height,”  says  the 
Raihcay  Times , “and  tower  far  above  the  tops 
of  the  houses.”  They  are  said,  however,  to 
be  “ of  the  most  substantial  description.”  The 
extension  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
to  the  same  point,  is  also  in  a very  for- 
ward state;  both  being  to  be  completed  at 

once. At  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 

British  Association  last  week,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  observed  “ Electricity  was  working 
wonders  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. In  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
was  an  instantaneous  communication  of  1,300 
miles;  and  when  the  Hibernia  steamer  lately 
carried  out  the  intelligence  of  the  dearth  of 
corn  in  this  country  to  Boston,  it  was  in- 
stantaneously conveyed  to  New  York,  the 
streets  of  which  were  the  next  day  filled  with 
carts  from  neighbouring  farmers  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  country  and  for  English 
use.  It  must  be  recollected  (added  Sir  Robert) 
that  to  the  United  States  we  were  first  in- 
debted for  tbe  introduction  and  exercise  of  the 
electric  telegraph.” 


Society  ok  Master  Carpenters.— This 
Society  celebrated  their  anniversary  at  Rich- 
mond on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Biers,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COLLA- 
TERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

M.  Agassiz's  Lectures  at  Boston. — The  Lowell 
Institution  of  that  city  is  one  of  the  few  where 
foreign  savants  are  permitted  to  lecture.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Professor  Lyell,  and  lately 
the  above  Swiss  geologist.  The  attendance  at 
the  latter  was  extraordinary;  7,000  persons 
applied  for  tickets,  of  which  only  4,500  could 
be  accommodated,  although  the  lecturer  re- 
peated every  delivery  twice.  They  have  been 
also  the  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  museum  of  geology,  as  the  lectures  made 
the  poor  state  of  tbe  present  locale  too  con- 
spicuous. The  estimates  and  plan  were  soon 
made,  30,000  dollars  subscribed  within  a fort- 
night, and  in  a few  months  the  new  Bo.ston 
Museum  will  be  read)'.  “ This,”  says  an 
American  periodical,  “is  our  way  to  do 
things.” 

Neapolitan  Improvements. — On  the  late  tour 
through  the  provinces,  his  majesty  was  accom- 
panied by  the  director  general  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  the  king  often  ordered  improve- 
ments and  new  works,  when  pelted  by  rain 
and  wind. — A new  Roman  house  has  been  ex- 
cavated at  Pompeii,  under  the  direction  of 
Cav.  Bonucci,  arid  the  vestibulum  and  implu- 
vium  are  already  brought  to  light.  Amongst 
the  statues  found,  a female  playing  with  two 
goats  is  especially  fine.  It  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  has  been  placed  in  the  Muzeo 
Borbonico. 

Art  in  Frankfort. — Although  there  be  some 
artists  at  that  great  commercial  and  hanking 
city — artcannotbesaid  to  flourish  appropriately. 
The  museum , which  once  served  as  a centre 
for  art  and  literary  tendencies,  wants  remodel- 
ling— if  not  dissolution.  Formerly  art-works 
were  exhibited  here,  and  served  for  an  invig ora- 
tion of  mind.  This  tendency  has  been  lost 
sight  of — and  flippant  amusement  substituted. 


VIENNA  ART-EXHIBITION. 

May,  1847. 

Historical  paintings  have  been  more  nu- 
merous this  year  than  the  preceding,  owing, 
probably  to  a sort  of  exhortation  on  the 
part  of  the  Art-Union  to  that  effect.  “Thence, 
it  is  a good  sign,  that  our  artists  have  turned 
their  attention  towards  history,  nay,  Austrian 
history.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
that  historical  art  is  still  deficient  in  higher 
attributes,  and  that  it  is  more  the  anecdotical 
and  accidental,  than  the  truly  grand,  which  is 
mostly  represented.  A chief  cause  of  this 
anomaly  is,  that  few  historical  painters  are 
imbued  with  that,  whence  they  derive  their 
name — we  mean  history.  He,  only,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  mind  and  essence 
of  a period,  can  seize  and  render  its  events 
worthily.  And  it  is  a strange  logic,  to  form 
merely  the  hand,  which  produces  something, 
while  that,  by  which  this  is  produced — the 
head — remains  untutored  and  uncultured." 
After  these  general  remarks,  we  may  first  point 
to  Rahl’s  “ Manfred,”  elevated  on  the  shields 
of  the  Saracens  at  Luceria — an  art-work  full 
of  ingenious  capacities  and  noble  mind.  A 
young  artist,  of  the  name  of  Zichy,  has  also 
produced  some  commendable  work. 

Sculpture  is  every  where  influenced  by  the 
possibility  of  producing  extensive  works  ; and 
this  has  been  hitherto  much  wanting  in  Vienna. 
Now  it  is  said,  that  government  intends  to 
erect  several  monumental  fountains  ( Brunnen), 
in  which  native  artists  are  to  be  employed. 
Mr.  Pleutbner  has  made  formerly  some  at- 
tempts at  modelling  the  heroes  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen  song.  Ratnelmayer  has  made  a model 
i f a . Cecilia,  destined  for  a joint  monument 
of  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
1 he  art  of  chasing  and  die-sinking  appears  vet 
in  it*  inlancv,  as,  besides  Mr.  O.  Steinbock’s 
medal,  no  other  work  appears  in  this  exhi- 
bition. In  the  department  of  landscapes,  the 
Vienna  school  may  be  said  to  be  piercing  from 
the  mere  vista  to  the  real  art- work,  and  Profes- 
sor Steinfel’s  “ Dawn  of  Day  ” is  a surprising 
performance.  Mr.'  Valentini’s  works  are  also 
stamped  by  a high  degree  of  seriousness  {Ernst) 
and  repose. 

li  is  to  be  regretted  that,  amongst  t'  e oil 
pair  t ngs,  no  great  work  of  architecture  is  to 
be  met  with,  while,  amongst  the  water-colour 
drawings,  those  of  Heinrich  (Roman  mins) 
and  Alt  are  meritorious.  A number  of  archi- 
tectonic projects  and  plan®,  however,  adorn  the 


exhibition,  mostly  by  Professor  Rbsner  and 
his  pupils.  As  far  as  the  reproduction  of  art 
works  by  prints  is  concerned,  some  blame  may 
he  thrown  on  our  publishers,  as  even  an  en- 
graverlike Mr.  Tastiera  has  to  occupy  his  time 
in  vignetteengraving.  Thecoloured  lithographs, 
however,  issued  from  tbe.  Imperial  Typogra- 
phical Establishment,  are  deserving  of  notice. 

Casting  an  ultimate  glance  at  this  exhibition 
of  about  500  numbers,  we  cannot  say  (as  some 
do)  that  art  has  retrograded  in  Vienna;  still 
its  advance  is  here,  as  in  most  places,  nigh 
imperceptible.  The  appearance  of  novel 
powers  and  high  talent  is  a thing  over  which 
a higher  agency  alone  disposes  : according  to 
Goethe’s  saying,  “ es  ist  dnfur  gesorgt,  dass 
Biiume  nicht  in  Himmel  ivachscn."* 


A VISIT  TO  STOWE. 

Mr.  Editor,  — The  increasing  value  of 
your  labours,  lays  us  all  under  an  obligation  to 
assist  you  whenever  we  have  it  in  our  power, 
for  in  the  case  of  a publication  issued  at  such 
brief  intervals  as  yours  is,  it  is  only  by  the 
combined  aid  of  numbers  that  it  can  reach  its 
full  effic  iency. 

I send  the  following  which  you  may  perhaps 
find  room  for,  for  the  benefit  of  your  younger 
readers  in  the  south. 

At  a season  of  the  year  when  a short  absence 
from  the  office  is  usually  allowed  the  archi- 
tectural student,  with  a view  to  a summer 
ramble,  he  may  he  glad  to  know  of  one  which 
combines  the  dulceet  utile  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  and  which  l took,  myself,  with  a pupil, 
last  week: — it  was  to  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Leaving  Euston-square  Station  at  3 p.m., 
we  reached  Wolverton  at  5 p.m.,  and  walking 
thence  round  by  Buckingham,  we  arrived  at  a 
comfortable  inn  close  upon  the  park  entrance 
of  Stowe  at  10  p.m.,  a distance  of  twelve  miles. 
Beginning  early  the  next  day,  we  spent  the 
whole  in  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
and  at  4 p.m.,  started  again  on  foot  for  Wolver- 
ton, returning  thence  by  a £ p.  8 train  to 
London,  reaching  home  by  $ p.  10,  having 
left  it  just  thirty  hours: — our  united  expenses 
of  every  kind  reached  21.  13s.  6d. 

Well  knowing  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Stowe,  1 had  not  raised  my  expecta- 
tions at  all  high,  and  I was  not  therefore  dis- 
appointed, for  there  was  certainly  no  one 
object,  among  the  numbers  that  adorn  the 
place,  that,  purely  as  a work  of  architecture, 
Have  me  entire  satisfaction,  but  as  lessons  for 
the  combination  of  architecture  with  foliage, 
and  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
several  structures  in  their  multiplied  varieties, 
I have  seen  no  where  else  in  England  any 
thing  that  approaches  it.  The  variety  for  study 
of  effect  in  the  temples,  pavilions,  columnar 
monuments,  groups  of  sculpture,  and  other 
features,  is  most  interesting,  and  for  the  ar- 
chitect and  architectural  draftsman,  most  im- 
proving,— a practised  hand  with  proper  ma- 
terials, would  bring  away  in  a week  a port- 
folio of  reminiscences  which  he  might  have, 
alas,  to  pay  much  dearer  for  in  fetching  from 
the  continent,  but  which  when  obtained  might 
not  perhaps  be  in  reality  more  to  his  purpose. 

The  grandeur  of  the  park  and  the  beauty  of 
the  timber  ; the  truly  palatial  character  of  the 
mansion  and  its  appendages  ; the  princely 
magnificence  with  which  the  grounds  are  kept 
up  ; the  high  principles  of  liberty  and  morals, 
which  in  many  cases  the  very  stones  are  in- 
scribed to  inculcate,  and  above  all,  the  generous 
liberality  with  which  the  whole  is  open  to  the 
public,  render  the  place  pre-eminently  inviting 
(o  the  artist,  whether  for  profit  or  for  enjoy- 
ment. And  if,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ob- 
serves, the  student’s  seasons  of  recreation  are 
to  have  a bearing  on  his  profession,  a visit  to 
Stowe  offers,  indeed,  a rich  opportunity  for 
such  a purpose. +— I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours 
very  faithfully,  Nonnullus. 

London,  June  27,  1847. 


Short  Time  on  Saturdays. — A memorial 
has  been  forwarded  simultaneously  to  many 
of  the  builders  of  the  metropolis  from  the 
loiners  in  their  employ,  asking  to  leave  off 
work  at  three  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  and  re- 
ceive full  day's  pay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  matter  may  be  arranged  in  a friendly  spirit. 

* It  is  provided  for,  that  trees  will  not  grow  up  to  heaven.'’ 
t The  house  can  be  seen  internally  by  the  public  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  only  ; but  this  my  visit  did  not  accomplish. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  CITY. 

In  consequence  of  statements  recently  made 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  cesspools,  and  the  accumulation  of  filth  in 
the  cellars  of  many  houses,  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  have  commenced  proceedings 
against  some  of  the  landlords,  under  the  cho- 
lera Act,  9th  Viet.,  chap.  96,  which  empowers 
them,  upon  receiving  the  certificate  of  two 
medical  gentlemen,  that  there  is  in  any  house 
or  other  place  an  accumulation  of  noxious 
matter  of  any  kind,  or  any  foul  privy  or  cess- 
pool, to  make  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  and 
cause  the  owner  of  the  house  to  be  summoned, 
and  an  order  made  that  he  should  abate  the 
nuisance  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  default 
of  his  obeying  this  direction,  the  order  required 
the  commissioners  to  enter  the  premises  and 
abate  the  nuisance  at  the  charge  of  the  land- 
lord. 

Various  parties  were  summoned  to  Guild- 
hall a few  days  ago,  and  in  one  case  where  the 
landlord  refused  to  attend,  Mr.  Alderman 
Musgrove  made  an  order  for  the  cleansing  of 
cesspools  complained  of,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Alderman  said  on  that  occasion, 
that  “ as  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  a commis- 
sioner of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division, 
he  had  a practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  he  would  affirm  that  if  the  legislatuie 
would  entrust  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
with  the  authority  to  compel  the  owners  of 
houses  to  make  underground  drains  to  the 
great  sewers  constructed  by  the  commissioners, 
the  grievance  might  be  entirely  removed  with- 
out the  interference  of  Government  or  any  of 
the  Government  commissioners.  lie  could 
vouch  that,  particularly  within  the  last  three 
years,  the  most  anxious  attention,  and  vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  devoted  to  making 
proper  sewers  in  the  thoroughfares,  but  they 
could  not  persuade  or  compel  the  owners  of 
houses  to  open  a communication  with  those 
sewers  at  their  own  expense,  and  particularly 
the  owners  of  houses  in  courts.  The  public 
local  burdens  were  quite  heavy  enough  without 
adding  charges  that  clearly  belonged  to  private 
individuals.” 

We  cannot  avoid  referring  here  to  the  recent 
death  of  the  strenuous  and  able  advocate  of 
sanitary  regulations,  Dr.  Lynch,  by  whom  the 
above  proceedings  were  chiefly  originated.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 


WATER  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  DOGE’S 
PALACE,  VENICE. 

The  water  entrance  to  the  Ducal  Palace  is 
in  the  back  of  the  building,  opposite  to  the 
prisons,  a narrow  canal  running  between  the 
two  structures. 

The  architecture  of  this  front  of  the  palace 
is  plainer  than  the  other  more  public  portions; 
the  most  decorated  part  of  it  is  the  entrance- 
gates,  which  are  in  the  style  known  by  the 
term  cinque  cento , of  which  beautiful  style 
Venice  contains  so  many  elaborate  examples. 

The  shield  of  the  doge  who  erected  the 
building,  the  insignia  of  St.  Mark,  and  orna- 
ments, such  as  dolphins,  syrens,  allusions  all 
illustrative  of  the  power,  the  prosperity,  and 
maritime  history  of  the  republic,  adorn  the 
front  of  the  building. 

The  architectural  composition  of  the  en- 
trance-gates, notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
width  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  great  width 
of  the  opening,  is  extremely  elegant;  the  de- 
coration, although  pervading  every  part,  is  not 
too  rich,  nor  does  any  superfluity  appear. 

The  sculptured  representation  of  leaves, 
fruit,  and  flowers  in  the  architrave,  and  the 
festoons  and  centre  enrichment  above,  are 
all  worked  with  considerable  delicacy  and  great 
skill. 

The  doors  are  of  cedar;  the  lower  part  of 
them  is  rather  injured  by  the  prows  of  the 
gondolas  and  the  salt  water  dashing  against 
them  ; with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the 
composition  is  in  good  preservation.  As  the 
canal  in  front  of  the  building  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, the  doorway  is  little  known,  and  is 
seldom  seen  by  visitors. 

The  representation  here  given,  like  that  of 
the  fire-place  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, given  in  No.  226,  was  made  from  ma- 
terials preserved  in  the  library  of  the  School 
of  Design,  Somerset  House. 

C.  J.R. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  closing  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  V.P., 
in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  donations  an- 
nounced were  some  portions  of  a work  on 
Wren’s  Churches,  by  Mr.  Clayton  ; Descrip- 
tion dc  la  Chapelle  Carlovingienne , ct  de  la 
Chapelle  Romans,  resles  du  Chateau  de  Nime- 
gne,  by  Alexander  Oltmans;  and  some  Ita- 
i lian  works  on  a new  street  at  Milan,  and  on 
the  sixteen  ancient  columns  near  Lorenzo. 
Portions  of  a fine  work  on  Les  Monuments  de 
la  Lombardis,  by  Frederic  Osten,  were  exhi- 
bited. 

The  foreign  secretary  read  a note  in  Mr. 
Oltman’s  work,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
Amsterdam  there  is  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  architecture,  which  was  founded  in 
1842,  and  has  700  members.  The  subscription 
is  4s.  2d.  per  annum  ! 

Dr.  Bromet  exhibited  a sketch  of  the  Tem- 
plar’s church  at  Metz;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son some  drawings  executed  by  two  of  his 
pupils  at  the  School  of  Design. 

The  chairman,  with  some  appropriate  re- 
i marks,  then  presented  to  Mr.  Boutcher,  Gwilt’s 
edition  of  “ Chambers,”  and  Hope’s  “ Essay 
on  Architecture;”  and  to  Mr.  Nicholl,  Milizia’s 
“ Lives  of  the  Architects,”  in  accordance 
with  the  awards  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Scoles,  honorary  secretar)',  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  S. 
Smirke,  relating  to  the  architecture  on  the 
bas-reliefs  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  British 
I Museum. 

“ The  object  of  this  brief  note  is  merely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  very 
singular  architecture  of  the  bas-reliefs  just 
received  by  us  from  Nimrood. 

They  have  so  recently  been  subjected  to  mi- 
nute inspection,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  philologists  to  have  yet  arrived  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  respect  to  their  age  ; 
but  the  inscriptions  are  numerous  and  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  there  are  learned  men, 
capable  of  decyphering  these  strange  chissel- 
lings,  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  tearing  open 
the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  they  are  now  en- 
shrouded : we  shall,  therefore,  soon  be  better 
acquainted  with  these  marbles  than  we  at  pre- 
sent are.  Of  the  conjectures  that  I have 
hitherto  heard,  some  send  back  their  date 
to  an  extremely  remote  antiquity,  but  the 
least  sanguine  archaeologists  incline  to  about 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  b.  c. 

Here  then  we  have,  of  almost  the  Homeric 
age,  a lofty  castle,  with  fortified  turrets;  a 
gateway,  having  a circular  head;  circular- 
headed windows  on  an  upper  story  ; crennel- 
i lated  battlements  ; overhanging  parapets  with 
i embrasures  ; a well-defined  chevron  ornament 
forming  the  archivolt  of  the  entrance  gateway  ; 
masonry  of  perfect  workmanship  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  best 
i informed  antiquaries  doubted  the  existence  of 
any  arch  older  than  one  hundred  years  b.  c.  ; 
and  if  at  that  time  an  Eastern  traveller  bad 
i informed  us  on  his  return  that  he  bad  himself 
. witnessed  these  strange  anomalies,  his  tale 
' would  have  been  certainly  held  by  all  to  be  an 
oriental  fiction,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  or 
i regard. 

This  is  an  instructive  lesson,  teaching  the 
> best  of  us  to  be  diffident  and  cautious. 

Since  the  Elgin  marbles  were  brought  to 
- England,  no  similar  arrival  has  occurred  so 
; calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  artists  and 
archaeologists  as  these  Assyrio-Babylonian  re- 
i mains,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  reflect,  that 
on  this  occasion  we  have  not  allowed  our  con- 
i tinental  rivals  to  prevent  England  from  enjoy- 
i ing  the  fruits  of  English  enterprize.” 

The  foreign  secretary  said,  nothing  was 
i more  difficult  than  determining  with  accuracy 
I the  age  of  a monument  from  the  surface  only  : 
j he  was  glad  to  find  that  able  men  were  inves- 
i tigating  the  inscriptions  on  the  bas-reliefs,  as 
I these  would  probably  aid  the  inquiry.  Even  the 
evidence  offered  by  these  inscriptions,  however, 

i must  be  received  with  caution,  as  they  might  not 
| be  of  the  same  date  as  the  stones,  flis  opinion 
v was,  that  the  arch  was  not  known  earlier  than 

ii  one  or  two  centuries  before  Christ : he  could 
i'  not  believe,  that  if  such  a development  of 
i science,  such  an  advantageous  system  of  con- 
t struction,  had  been  known,  that  the  Greeks 
' would  have  allowed  it  to  remain  asleep.  There 
'■  were  many  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  in 


Egypt,  and  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that 
the  pyramid  wherein  it  was  said  that  an  arch 
bad  been  found,  was  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Scoles  said  that  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
discovered  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was 
plastered,  and'  that  on  the  plaster  was  the  name 
of  Sesostris. 

Mr.  S.  Angell,  V.P.,  read  a well-penned 
memoir  of  George  Dance,  the  architect  of 
Newgate,  the  Mansion  House,  &c.,  which  was 
illustrated  by  a number  of  his  original  draw- 
ings from  the  Soane  collection. 

The  chairman  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
had  been  expressed  of  Dance  ; he  thought  no 
one  could  look  at  Newgate  or  St.  Luke’s  with- 
out admitting  his  genius.  The  latter,  although 
flat  and  poor  in  a drawing,  was  effective  in 
execution.  lie  then  reminded  the  meeting 
that  it  was  the  closing  meeting  of  the  session. 
Usually  the  chair  had  been  filled  by  the  pre- 
sident, who  took  the  occasion  to  address  to 
them  remarks  always  instructive.  He  would 
not  venture  to  emulate  his  lordship,  but  there 
was  one  suggestion  often  made  by  the  presi- 
dent which  lie  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
urge. It  was  that  each  should,  during  the 
recess,  put  together  some  facts  or  observations, 
to  be  laid  before  the  members  in  the  ensuing 
session  ; it  was  only  thus  that  interest  could 
be  given  to  the  meetings.  Although  the 
contributions  might  be  small  individually,  col- 
lectively they  would  be  large  and  important. 
He  afterwards  alluded  feelingly  to  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Papworth,  and  adjourned  the  meeting  to 
November  next. 


A NEW  DESIGN  FOR  THE  COMPLETION 
OF  THE  LOUVRE. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  certain  projects 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  to  examine  which,  a commission  of 
inquiry  was  lately  appointed  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  This  commission  has  given  in  its 
report  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  appropriate- 
ing  the  ground  situate  between  the  Louvre  and 
the  Carrousel.  The  decision,  in  the  words  of 
a French  contemporary,  is  intimately  united 
with  the  question  of  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre,  so  often  broached,  so  that  great  in- 
terest is  given  to  the  publication  of  a scheme 
in  which  that  object  is  included.  The  author, 
M.  Brunet  de  Baines,  architect,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  unite  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries, — an  attempt  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  buildings 
being  different,  has  not  yet  appeared  to  pre- 
sent any  probable  success,  has  obviated  the 
difficulty,  and  devised  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  the  buildings.  Preserving  a direct 
communication  (Rue  des  Tuileries)  between 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Pont  des  Saints- 
Pferes,  thus  intersecting  this  arrangement 
transversely,  he  proposes,  upon  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal,  an  extension  of  the  Louvre, 
which  would  exceed  in  area,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  present  building.  This  addition 
would  comprise  the  Royal  Library  and  rooms 
required  for  the  Museum,  and  with  its  prin- 
cipal front  in  the  Rue  des  Tuileries,  would 
have  another  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  being  continued.  By 
this  arrangement,  a site  for  the  Opera  would 
have  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  it  is  argued, 
that  a building  of  such  a nature  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum, would  expose  the  national  treasures  to 
all  the  chances  of  destruction  by  fire.  The 
site  near  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfans  is,  there- 
fore, filled  with  a chilteait d'eau , as  likely  to  be 
of  greater  service  in  case  of  a disaster.  Fur- 
ther, the  architect  proposes  to  arrange  part  of 
the  square  of  the  Tuileries  in  semi-circular 
form.  The  centre  of  the  semi-circle  being  in 
the  Rue  des  Tuileries,  and  the  arch  of  the 
Carrousel  forming  the  summit,  buildings  of 
one  story  are  added  on  each  side,  to  the  original 
edifice,  at  the  springing  of  the  curve.  T hese 
additions  are  required  for  military  posts,  and 
the  offices  of  the  household. 

The  advantages  expected  from  the  proposal 
of  M.  Brunet  de  Baines  are  thus  summed  up  : 

1.  Completion  of  the  Louvre,  with  special 
application  to  the  disposition  of  the  royal 
library,  and  the  gallery  of  paintings. 

2.  Disappearance  of  the  defect  of  parallel- 
ism between  the  two  axes  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries. 


3.  Establishing  a grand  road  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  most  frequented 
point,  and  doing  away  with  the  wickets,  which 
are  so  inconvenient  for  communication. 

4.  An  area  of  monumental  character  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  providing  those 
appurtenances  which  are  wanting  in  the 
building. 

5.  Complete  isolation  of  the  library,  of  the 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  of  the  palace,  by 
means  of  the  squares  and  quays  surrounding 
those  buildings ; immediate  succour  in  case  of 
fire,  and  consequent  security  for  those  precious 
deposits,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  too 
many  precautions  cannot  be  taken. 

It  is  further  argued  in  favour  of  this  scheme, 
that  sufficient  space  would  thus  be  provided 
for  any  probable  extension  of  the  collection, 
and  that  removing  the  library  to  the  site  pro- 
posed, and  the  opera  to  the  present  site  of  the 
library,  would  be  a far  more  convenient  dis- 
position, as  well  as  one  more  likely  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  buildings  themselves,  and 
those  surrounding  each  of  them. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALLEN, 

DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

We  have  to  record  this  week  the  death  of 
another  architect,  Mr.  George  Allen,  who 
died  on  Monday  last,  the  28th  June,  at  his 
house  in  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  after  a 
short  illness  of  about  ten  days.  His  decease 
in  the  prime  of  life,  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  that  zeal  and  energy  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  his  early  career,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  any  object  to  which  he  gave  the  at- 
tention of  his  mind,  and  which  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  so  unweariedly  to  the  arduous 
duties  of  an  extensive  and  increasing  practice, 
that  a comparatively  slight  indisposition  led  to 
a brain  fever,  terminating  in  typhus. 

Mr.  Allen  was  a pupil  in  Mr.  James  Elmes’s 
office,  and  in  1820,  obtained  the  silver  medal 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  for  a drawing  of  the 
portico  and  front  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  which  had  been  erected 
a few  years  previously  by  Mr.  Dance,  of  whom 
a memoir  was  read  by  Mr.  Angell  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  Mon- 
day last,  as  elsewhere  mentioned.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Varnham, 
an  architect  of  extensive  practice  in  South- 
wark, with  whom  Mr.  Allen  was  about  to  enter 
into  partnership,  was  the  cause  of  his  succeed- 
ing to  that  gentleman’s  business,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  engaged  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Savage  and  others  for  Mr.  Peto,  in 
making  surveys  and  reports,  and  in  giving 
evidence  on  the  then  recent  failure  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Custom  House.  This 
occasion  called  forth  the  exhibition  of  powers 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,, 
namely,  that  of  great  firmness  and  self-posses,- 
sion  under  a cross-examination  of  counsel, 
who  are  not  always  the  most  courteous  to  a 
witness  on  the  opposing  side,  and  of  consider- 
able talent  in  the  composition  of  reports,  memo- 
rials, and  business  correspondence. 

In  1827  an  d 1828  he  gave  h is  attention  to 
the  contemplated  improvements  in  the  ap- 
proaches consequent  on  the  building  of  new 
London  Bridge.  He  memorialized  the  city 
authorities,  and  had  models,  drawings,  and 
engraved  views  made,  at  an  expense  of  above 
300L,  in  illustration  of  his  designs  for  forming 
an  approach  to  the  new  bridge  from  Tooley- 
street,  particularly  with  reference  to  throwing 
open  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark  ; and  likewise  for  forming 
a direct  line  from  the  bridge  to  the  Bank,  with 
a cross  street  to  the  Monument,  and  for  con- 
verting the  site  of  the  northern  abutment  of 
the  old  bridge  into  an  open  dock  for  steam- 
vessels.  Mr.  Allen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  these  and  many  other  of  his  suggestions 
adopted  ; but  in  reply  to  his  memorial  to  the 
city  authorities  in  1830,  to  take  his  claims  into 
consideration,  he  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  fund  available  for  such  a purpose.  These 
proceedings,  however,  brought  him  into  notice 
in  the  borough,  and  for  some  years  past  he 
had  been  extensively  employed  in  valuations, 
building  of  warehouses,  and  other  works, 
arising  from  the  improvements  and  alterations 
made  in  that  neighbourhood  ; and  after  one  of 
the  great  fires  so  prevalent  in  that  district,  he 
was  employed  to  restore  the  church  of  St. 
Olave,  in  Tooley-street. 
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On  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  Mr.  Allen  was  elected  District  Sur- 
veyor for  Rotherhithe  and  Hatcham ; and  on 
the  occasion  of  a recent  vacancy,  he  succeeded 
to  the  appointment  of  surveyor  to  the  Haber- 
dashers’ Company. 

His  professional  brethren,  his  clients,  and 
even  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  on  occa- 
sions where  conflicting  interests  were  at  issue, 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  honourable  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himself,  and  to  the  zeal 
which  he  manifested  at  all  times  for  the  busi- 
ness he  was  engaged  in,  and  likewise  for  his 
anxiety  to  support  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belonged.  Mr.  Allen  was 
admitted  a few  months  since,  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

J.  J.  S. 


CHELSEA. 

This  interesting  locality,  which  was  fast 
falling  into  decay,  has  recently  awakened  into 
new  life  : a fresh  spirit  has  been  infused,  and 
is  leading  to  efforts  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
good  result.  The  success  of  a literary  and 
scientific  institution,  “The  West  London,” 
established  there  a year  ago,  is  one  of  the 
satisfactory  evidences  that  may  be  adduced.  At 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  first  session,  a short 
time  since,  Mr.  F rancis  Lloyd,  a vice-president, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  delivered  a more  than 
usually  interesting  address  on  its  progress  and 
prospects,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
sympathy  and  support.  We  quote  a portion 
of  the  address  relating  to  the  past  and  future  of 
the  place. 

“ Chelsea,”  said  the  speaker,  “ is  in  my  mind 
associated  with  giants  of  literature.  Here,  on 
the  banks  of  our  noble  river,  were  theTullian 
villas  of  scholars  and  philosophers.  Here — 

‘ Where  glides  the  silver  Thames  along, 

His  silent  winding  way,’ 

lived  Sir  Thomas  More.  Here  Erasmus  visited 
him,  and  of  whose  visit  to  the  domestic  circle 
of  the  great  chancellor  he  has  left  so  charming 
an  account,  albeit  rather  hard  upon  our  pre- 
tensions to  classical  literature,  which,  he  says, 
‘ Vix  tenuis  odor  in  Angliam  demigraret.’  His 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
that  age.  There  would  that  brutal  and  unac- 
countable monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  visit  and 
dine  with  him ; and  even  used,  as  Roper  informs 
us,  to  ascend  with  him  to  the  house-top,  to 
observe  the  stars  and  discourse  of  astronomy. 
‘ A house,’  says  Erasmus,  ‘ in  which  every  one 
studies  the  liberal  sciences;  where  the  principal 
care  is  virtue  and  piety;  where  idleness  never 
appears  ; where  intemperate  language  is  never 
heard  ; where  irregularity  and  disorder  are  pro- 
scribed by  the  mere  force  of  kindness  and 
courtesy ; where  every  one  performs  his  duty, 
and  yet  all  are  so  cheerful,  as  if  mirth  were 
their  only  employment.  Such  a house  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a practical  school  of  the 
Christian  religion.’  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
afterwards  the  possessor  of  the  same  house. 
He,  you  know,  was  a very  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable pioneer  in  science.  He  succeeded 
Newton  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, to  whom  he  presented  the  ground 
of  the  garden  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company, 
adjoining  the  Military  Hospital.  In  the  ham- 
let of  Little  Chelsea  resided  Sir  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  Mr.  Pym,  the  celebrated  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  Bishop  Fowler,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dr. 
Meade,  Addison,  John  Locke,  Dr.  Smollett ; 
and  Dr.  Swift  resided,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his 
letter  to  Stella,  for  some  time  in  Chelsea. 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  her  education  at  a 
palace  the  site  of  Cheyne-walk.  Our  president 
(the  Earl  of  Cadogan)  derives  his  descent  and 
valuable  estates  in  Chelsea  (I  believe  most  of 
us  are  his  tenants)  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ; and 
I doubt  not,  with  the  gallantry  and  liberality 
that  distinguish  his  profession  (the  navy),  will 
lend  a helping  hand  to  our  institution,  which 
his  lordship  may,  I think,  be  proud  to  see  rising 
on  his  property,  and  certainly  not  decreasing 
its  value. 

The  changes  witnessed  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  within  the  time  of  two  not  very  old 
men,  are  more  than  likely  tobe  surpassed  during 
the  same  future  period;  and  this  institution 
may  influence  the  nature  of  that  progress  to  a 


great  degree.  On  this  very  spot  where  we  now 
assemble  (a  handsome  street  surrounded  for 
miles  by  houses),  not  longer  since  than  this 
period,  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  stopped 
by  highwaymen,  in  what  was  then  a narrow 
lane ; and  the  robbers,  being  watched  by  the 
soldiers  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  college, 
were  fired  at  from  behind  the  hedge.  One  of 
the  highwaymen  was  a student  in  the  Temple, 
named  Brown,  whom  Mr.  Vernon,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, says,  ‘a  friend  of  his  (Sir  John  Talbot) 
knew  well ; and  his  father,  losing  his  estate, 
Mr.  Brown  lived  by  play,  sharping,  and  a little 
on  the  highway.’  You  may  see  this  anecdote 
and  others,  portraying  the  manners,  modes  of 
thought,  and  occupations  of  society,  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688  to  the  death  of  Ceorge  II., 
in  a very  interesting  work,  now  on  our  shelves, 
by  Mr.  Jesse.  I think  the  part  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  play,  in  carrying  onward  the  great  work 
of  social  development,  cannot  be  wrong,  if  it 
only  causes  the  possibility  to  be  more  remote 
of  our  parish  being  again  favoured  by  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple  for  such  recreation.” 

“ We  are  at  this  time  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  a nobleman  who  has  testified  an  in- 
terest in  our  young  institution,  chief  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands;  his  interest,  in  what 
all  admit  will  prove  conducive  to  the  intellec- 
tual advancement  of  Chelsea,  convinces  us  that 
the  improvements  1 have  alluded  to  for  its 
ornament,  as  well  as  for  its  health,  will  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  the 
legislature.  Let  Lord  Morpeth  carry  out  the 
plans  he  has  at  heart,  and  let  the  legislature 
support  them,  and  no  minister  will  be  remem- 
bered with  more  gratitude  to  latest  posterity. 
May  we  live  to  see  this  terrace,  not  taken  from 
useful  or  profitable  occupation,  but  borrowed 
from  the  unwholesome  mud  shoals  of  the 
Thames,  planted  with  rows  of  fair  elms,  a broad 
carriage-way  in  the  midst,  and  a water- side 
causeway  for  pedestrians,  similar  to  the  quais 
on  each  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris, — a con- 
tinuation of  our  own  admired  Cheyne-walk,  in 
fact,  to  Westminster-bridge ; and  mansions, 
spacious  warehouses,  and  structures  of  all 
kinds,  worthy  of  such  a river  as  the  Thames, 
will  grow  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  upon  its 
margin.  The  huddled  sheds  and  tumble-down 
tenements,  that  now  shut  us  from  the  sight  of 
it,  would  vanish.  Only  think  what  a beautiful 
sight  would  he  a Cheyne-walk  or  a Temple- 
garden,  miles  in  length,  opening  an  avenue  of 
fresh  air  and  a new  element  of  health  to  the 
entire  population  of  this  vast  metropolis,  as 
much  a blessing  as  a beauty!  Imagine  how 
much  longer  we  should  live,  how  much  more 
healthy,  and,  therefore,  how  much  more  happy, 
we  should  be,  if,  when  wearied  with  confine- 
ment, enfeebled  by  sickness,  or  oppressed  by 
toil,  we  could  enjoy  in  its  plentitude  the  health 
and  pleasure  of  living  by  the  river  side.  We 
have  ruthlessly  defaced  the  banks  of  the  king 
of  English  rivers  : — 

‘ Strange  that  where  Nature  loves  to  trace, 

As  if  for  gods,  a dwelling-place, 

There  man,  enamoured  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness.’ 

However,  an  opportunity  for  retribution  to 
Father  Thames  appears  at  hand,  and  for  re- 
deeming our  characters  as  marrers  of  Nature 
for  Mammon.  The  science  of  sanitary  economy 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and  I trust  we 
shall  hear  some  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
tiraelv  suggestions  tendered  to  the  commis- 
sioners just  appointed  under  our  new  local  Act, 
for  rendering  innoxious  the  principal  gas  gene- 
rated by  sewage  matter — making  the  matter  it- 
self profitable ; considerations  highly  useful  to 
us  in  Chelsea,  where  streets  and  squares  are 
rapidly  covering  every  yard  of  ground.  Not 
fifty  years  ago,  for  the  greater  part, 

* Whereupon  it  stands, 

The  vacant  winds  did  whistle,  and  the  laughing 

sunshine 

Sported  in  wild  freedom.’  ” 


Caxton  Monument. — “A  Practical  Man,” 
writing  to  the  Morning  Chronicle t suggests  that 
the  best  monument  for  Caxton  would  be  a 
“Caxton  Hospital”  for  decayed  printers.  It 
might  be  erected  among  the  buildings  of  the 
intended  improvements  in  Westminster;  and 
might  afford  an  asylum  for  a certain  propor- 
tion of  decayed  literary  men  as  well  as  printers. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES; 

A new  town-hall  and  market-house  are  to  , 
be  built  at  Brentford,  under  the  Small  Debt 
Act  provision  for  the  erection  of  county  courts 
in  county  towns. The  extension  of  the  for- 

tifications at  Blockhouse,  Portsmouth,  and  the 
artillery  barracks  is  now  nearly  completed; 
and  tenders  will  shortly  be  sent  in  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  battery  and  barracks  at  Point. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Cowes  Commis- 
sioners on  Monday  week,  an  attempt  to  secure 
a supply  of  water  to  scour  the  existing  sewers, 
and  to  reserve  the  water  in  the  public  high-  , 
ways  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  poor,  was 
resisted  by  seven  of  the  Water  Company’s  di- 
rectors, against  seven  other  commissioners, . 
the  chairman,  one  of  the  seven  directors,  giv-j 
ing  his  casting  vote  against  the  proposal.  A 
protest  was  made  against  such  voting  by  inter-l 
ested  parties  as  contrary  to  the  local  Act.  The 
commissioners  are  determined  on  having  the 
poor  supplied  gratuitously,  and  the  general 
consumers  at  a reasonable  rate.  They  are 
about  to  engage  an  engineer  to  furnish  plans 

for  effectually  sewering  the  town. The 

second  graving  dock  at  Southampton  is  now 
excavated  and  its  size  marked  out.  A portion 
only  of  the  dock  wharf  will  require  to  be  taken 
down  for  the  entrance,  which  will  always  be 
at  high-water  only.  The  saving  in  con- ' 
struction,  compared  with  the  first,  will  be 
estimated,  says  the  Hampshire  Advertiser 
when  we  state  that  the  coffer-dam  alone 
cost  10,000/.!  The  entrance  to  the  new 

graving  dock  will  not  require  one. •! 

A correspondent  of  the  Times  proposes  that 
the  66,000  acres  of  the  New  Forest,  which  cost 
more  than  they  yield  by  1,469/.  a year,  and 
have  yielded  no  timber  for  public  purposes  for 
eight  years,  should  be  cut  down,  inclosed,  and 
cultivated,  so  as  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
30,000/.  in  place  of  9,000/.  A “ Resident 
Foreigner,”  however,  in  response,  hopes  the 
Times  will  raise  its  potent  voice  to  deprecate 
the  act  of  vandalism  proposed  ; for  should  such 
utilitarian  principles  gain  ground  amongst  this 
money-loving  generation,  woe  to  Kensington, 
Kew  gardens,  Blenheim, — all  the  loveliest 
spots  in  England  ! What  would  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  think,  he  asks,  of  a project  to  des- 
troy the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  or  Compiegne  ? 

Our  appeal,  and  that  of  the  Bridgewater 

Times , on  behalf  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Bridgewater,  has  at  length  been  responded  to  so 
far  as  regards  the  restoration  of  decayed  stone- 
work, the  pointing  of  the  walls  after  removal  of 
theold  plaster, the  puttingonof  a newslate  roof, 
&c.  “ It  is  not  a little  curious,  in  connection 

with  this  matter,”  says  the  Bridgewater  Ti?nes, 
“ to  note  the  difference  between  the  present 
time  and  the  palmy  days  of  jobbing,  in  what 
was  proverbially  called  ‘ churchwork.’  The 
contract  for  removing  and  clearing  away  the 
plaster  from  the  tower  and  walls  was  under- 
taken the  other  day  for  the  sum  of  8/.,  and  the 
pointing  and  making  good  the  walls  for  some- 
where about  200/.  For  performing  the  same 
work,  some  years  since,  it  cost  the  parish 
nearly  1,280/.  Glorious  old  times  thus.'  for 
jobbing  and  corruption ! No  wonder  that 
there  are  many  men  who  look  back  upon  them 
with  regret.  They’ll  never  look  upon  their 
like  again.” The  re-erection  of  the  monu- 

ment, near  Carmarthen,  in  memory  of  the 
gallant  deeds  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 

is  progressing  rapidly. On  Thursday  week 

Clydach  new  church  was  consecrated  by 

the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. The  present 

proprietor  of  Reeston  Castle,  Cheshire,  is  in 
the  act  of  rebuilding  this  ancient  structure. 
In  Nixon's  Cheshire  Prophecies,  it  is  stated 
that  “Beeston  Castle  shall  not  be  rebuilt 
so  long  as  a Icing  remains  on  the  throne  of 
England.” St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Bed- 
ford, is  to  be  consecrated  on  8th  instant. A 

curious  relic  of  antiquity  was  lately  discovered 
at  Silchester,  the  well-known  Roman  station.1 
It  is  a small  bronze  eagle  of  elaborate  work-1 
manship,  the  plumage  distinctly  defined,  but 
the  displayed  wings  gone  ; from  all  appearance, i 

it  headed  a staff  or  wand. The  Buxton  He 

raid  complains  of  a super-refined  delicacy  which: 
is  actively  at  work  in  the  ‘mutilation’  of 
church  water-spouts,  &c.,  at  Buxton,  and; 
is  in  dread  of  the  spread  of  those  Quixotic 
and  indelicate  she- Yankee  notions  which  lead: 
to  war  against  the  naked  legs  of  chairs  and 
tables,  tongs  and  pokers.  Modesty  and  purity 
of  thought  and  fancy  are  the  best  fig-leaves 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1847. 

XIOUS  to  convey  early 
information  to  our  readers 
on  all  occurrences  within 
our  province,  and  to  offer 
such  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions as  appear  desirable, 
I we  occasionally  find  at  the  close  of  our  week 
[I  an  accumulation  of  subjects,  each  worthy  of 
0 separate  and  lengthened  notice,  for  the  full 
| consideration  of  which  we  have  neither  time 


I nor  space.  This  happens  to  be  the  case  on 
the  present  occasion  ; and  we  propose,  there- 
■ fore,  to  throw  them  together,  in  the  shape 
I of  a gossipping  article,  and  to  return  hereafter 
Ito  such  of  them  as  may  call  for  further 
I notice. 

I This  will  especially  be  the  case  with  the 
I “ Report  of  a Special  Committee  of  theCouncil 
1 of  the  Government  School  of  Design,”  which, 
I after  great  delay,  many  questions  in  the  House 
I of  Commons,  even  its  removal  from  the  House 
I after  being  placed  there,  has  at  last  made  its 
n appearance,  and  will  probably  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  school, 
at  present,  undeniably  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
efficient. The  report  itself  (occupying  seven 
pages  and  a quarter  out  of  the  144  con- 
tained in  the  blue  book)  is  very  brief,  but, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  and 


statements  laid  before  the  committee,*  will  be 
found  valuable. 

According  to  the  report  the  following  are 
the  principal  points  complained  of: — 

“ 1.  That  the  principles  of  ornament,  and 
the  practice  of  original  design  as  applicable 
to  manufactures,  are  not  efficiently  taught. 

2.  That  a knowledge  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  unite  fit- 
ness and  practicability  in  ornament,  is  not 
communicated. 

3.  That  a large  proportion  of  the  students 
i receive  instruction  only  in  elementary  draw- 
i ing,  and,  consequently,  that  an  expensive  class 

of  masters  are  employed,  especially  in  the 
i morning  school,  in  that  elementary  instruction, 
: instead  of  in  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
art. 


4.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  elementary  classes,  there  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation  fur  painting.  (The 
deficient  ventilation  complained  of,  has  since, 
to  a great  degree,  been  remedied). 

5.  That  there  is  not  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  modelling,  and  none  for  casting. 

6.  That  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  and 
books  of  prints,  belonging  to  the  school,  are, 
from  inaccessibility,  and  want  of  the  means 
of  reference,  by  descriptive  catalogues,  of  less 
use  to  the  students  than  ought  to  be  the  case. 

7-  That  the  directorship  is  a barrier  between 
the  council  and  the  masters  ; prevents  a direct 
communication  of  the  masters  with  the  council, 
and  the  prompt  application  of  remedies  to  in- 
conveniences complained  of;  thus  diminishing 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  credit  of  success,  or  discredit  of 
failure,  with  the  classes  entrusted  to  them. 

8.  That,  under  the  present  arrangements, 
the  council  is  burtbened  with  the  management 
of  many  official  and  financial  details,  which 
might  bo  left  wholly  to  some  official  person, 
reserving  the  time  of  the  council  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  important  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
school,  its  main  objects,  and  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  them  out.” 


• The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  members  Mr. 
; Cockerell,  R.A.,  .Mr.  10 tty,  It.  A.,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P„ 
' Mr.  11.  Kor,  Mr.  Lcfevre  (chairman  of  the  committee),  Mr.  Rich- 
1 sir  Westmaeott,  K.A..  mid  Mr.  W.vse,  iM.i'. 

, 1 he  parties  examined  were  Mr.  Wilson,  director,  Mr.  Redgrave, 

v,  fowuBcnd,  Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  LeJeune,  Mr.  .Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Stevens.  Xu  addition  to  letters,  &c„  from  the  above,  there  are 
. also  printed  statements  from  M.  Rolioo,  director  of  School  of  Ile- 
§51 Sn>  t »ns,  Mr.  H.  Burchett,  a late  student,  Mr.  Dyce. 

Kcr’  Mr.  Poynter,  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  Mr.  Thou 
I Clithcroe,  and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 


THE  BUILDER. 


After  expressing  their  conviction  that  the 
power  of  exact  imitation  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
acquired,  the  committee  suggest  that  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  structural  botany 
should  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  several  heads 
of  instruction  already  attended  to.  A thorough 
revision  of  the  copies  now  in  use  in  the  school 
must  be  made.  The  complaint  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  ornament  and  the  practice  of  original 
design  as  applicable  to  manufacture  are  not 
efficiently  taught  demand  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  council.  While  they  think  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  present  in- 
struction is  under-rated  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, they  say : — 

“ We  cannot,  however,  regard  this  instruc- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  neither  general  nor 
systematic,  as  the  ivhole  which  ought  to  be 
given  in  respect  of  ornamental  design.  On  the 
contrary,  having  regard  to  the  principal  object 
for  which  the  School  of  Design  was  instituted 
(the  teaching  of  design  with  a view  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  branches  of  manufacture 
which  are  susceptible  of  ornament),  and  to  the 
intentions  of  Government  and  Parliament,  and 
the  amount  of  the  funds  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  think  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
devise  and  carry  into  effect  a systematic  and 
complete  course  of  instruction,  which  should 
embrace  the  theory  and  principles  of  orna- 
mental design  (including  the  history  and  ex- 
planation of  the  different  styles),  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  the  various  kinds 
of  manufacture,  to  the  end  that  the  power  of 
making  original  designs  may  be  acquired  by 
the  pupil,  and  may  be  exercised  by  him,  whilst 
in  the  school.” 

They  recommend  lectures,  a course  of 
reading,  analyses  of  the  principles  of  orna- 
mental art,  and  that  suitable  themes  or  subjects 
for  original  designs  should  be  submitted  to  the 
students.  They  also  recommend  the  creation 
of  several  classes,  according  to  sufficiency,  for 
instruction  in  design,  a public  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  students,  and  the  distribution  of 
rewards.  They  think  it  desirable  that  the 
masters  who  teach  design  should  possess  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
to  be  observed,  in  producing  designs  for  different 
manufactures.  The  establishment  of  a few 
subsidiary  schools  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  elementary  portion  of  drawing  might  be 
taught  by  subordinate  instructors,  so  as  to  give 
greater  accommodation  for  the  study  of  design 
at  Somerset  House,  is  recommended. 

As  to  the  director  : whether  under  that  or 
another  name,  they  consider  a paid  officer  for 
the  supervision  of  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school  indispensable. 

“The  committee  admit  the  difficulty  inci- 
dental to  this  arrangement,  namely,  that 
masters  of  adequate  talent  and  eminence  in 
their  profession,  will  feel  unwilling  to  serve  in 
subordinate  relation  to  the  officer  in  question, 
who,  however  well  qualified  for  his  general 
duties,  may  have  less  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience than  the  master  in  the  branches  of  in- 
struction which  they  teach.  Your  committee 
think  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  dif- 
ficulty is,  by  defining  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible,  the  duties  of  the  masters  : by  not 
permitting  the  director  to  interfere  with  the 
masters  in  the  management  of  their  classes; 
but  by  reserving  all  such  interference  to  an  in- 
struction committee,  and  by  allowing  the 
masters  to  communicate  freely  and  directly  with 
such  instruction  committee,  and  also  to  report 
respecting  their  classes  and  their  own  branches 
of  instruction,  to  the  council. 

Your  committee  approve  of  the  principle, 
that  the  masters  to  whom  classes  are  entrusted 
should  each  have  the  full  credit  of  success  of 
his  class,  and  the  discredit  of  failure.” 

Throughout  the  evidence  the  importance  of 
the  point  here  alluded  to,  and  to  which  we 
have  often  referred,  is  strongly  dwelt  on. 
Take,  for  example,  one  extract  from  Mr. 
Townsend’s  evidence.  In  reply  to  a question 
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put  to  him  by  Sir  Richard  Westraacott,  he 
said  to  the  chairman 

“ This,  Sir,  involves  a point  of  much  nicety. 
Will  it  be  offensive  that  I speak  with  unre- 
served candour  ? The  Chairman. — By 

no  means : we  are  ready  to  hear  all  your 

opinions I do  then  firmly  believe  (and 

I have  had  as  much  experience  in  the  school 
as  any  artist,  except  Mr.  Dyce,  Mi*.  Herbert, 
and  Mr.  Wilson),  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  system  is  one  which  is  not  calculated 
to  carry  out  the  objects  the  Government  had 
in  starting  the  school.  The  truest,  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  masters  would  be 
an  honourable  distinction  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school : from  this  they  are  now  shut  out. 
Their  offices  are  not  posts  of  honour.  The 
improvement  of  art  is  never  obtained  by  the 
depression  of  its  professors.  Yet,  at  the 
present  moment,  1 feel  the  situation  I have  ob- 
tained there  to  be  valuable  only  in  regard  to 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  that  is  not  very 
great.  I cannot  conceive  that  it  can  be  a 
proper  arrangement,  that  the  artists  who  occupy 
the  situations  of  the  chief  working  officers 
in  a great  Government  Institution  should  in 
any  way  feel  themselves  put  in  a subordinate 
position,  they  being  the  really  efficient  Workers-, 
out  of  all  the  operations  of  instruction  in  the 
school.  ” 

“ The  head  masters  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
ferior to  the  director,  as  in  fact  the  mere 
servants  of  the  council,  bound  to  work  out  the 
ideas  of  the  director,  whether  they  can  shew 
that  those  ideas  are  correct  or  not.” 

That  it  is  so  is  clear ; and  this  must  forth- 
with be  altered.  An  honourable  distinction  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  is  the  best  stimulus 
that  can  be  given  to  the  masters. 

Enough,  however,  on  this  head  at  present : 
we  must  now  look  at  art  in  another  place, 
namely,  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  are  ga- 
thered together  the  123  works  of  art  submit- 
ted in  competition  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  Fine  Arts,  as  mentioned  last  week. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  us  once  more 
draw  attention  to  the  preparation  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  hall  which  has  been  made 
around  it.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  pointed  out, 
the  other  night,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  screen  which  had  been  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  cartoons  would  tend,  should  a 
fire  occur,  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric. 
We  are  much  more  fearful,  however,  of  the 
erections  outside, — a parcel  of  wooden  sheds, 
with  fire-places  in  them,  piled  round  about 
the  hall  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  burn- 
ing it  down.  Surely  some  other  arrangement 
for  the  officials  here  accommodated  could  be 
made.  The  reply  that  Mr.  Wortley  received 
to  his  remark  will  be  less  satisfactory  to  artists, 
by  the  way,  than  it  was  to  him.  Lord  Morpeth, 
said  there  would  be  no  exhibition  of  drawings 
or  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall  after  the  one 
then  about  to  open  ; as  soon  as  that  exhibition 
closed,  the  woodwork  would  be  removed; 

But  as  to  the  exhibition  itself.  It  is  cer 
tainly  most  creditable  to  the  country;  and  re 
membering  what  other  works  have  been  pro- 
duced in  England  during  the  time  since  this 
competition  was  advertised,  may  be  regarded 
as  little  less  than  extraordinary. 

In  the  notice  of  the  exhibition  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number,  written  before  the 
decision  of  the  judges*  was  known,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  selected  works  are  pointed  out 
for  special  commendation,  as  an  examination 
of  the  following  list  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors will  shew. 

Premiums  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds. — “ Burial 
of  Harold  at  Waltham  Abbey,”  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
8,  Leigh-street,  Burton-crescent ; “ Alfred  inciting 
the  Saxons  to  prevent  the  Landing  of  the  Danes, 
by  encountering  them  at  Sea,”  G.  F.  Watts,  48, 
Cambridge-terrace,  Edgeware-road  ; “ The  Battle 

* Lord  Lansdomic,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott,  It. A.,  Mr.  Richard  Cook,  and  Mr.  Wiiliam 
Etty,  R.A. 
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of  Meeanee,”  Edward  Armitage,  13,  George-street, 
Adelphi. 

Premiums  of  Three  Hundred  Pounds. — ‘ ‘ Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  forgiving  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,” 
John  Cross,  85,  Fetter-lane  ; “ Edward’s  Generosity 
to  the  People  of  Calais  during  the  Siege  of  1346,” 
Paul  Falconer  Poole,  1,  St.  John’s-place,  Lisson- 
grove,  North;  “ Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,”  and 

Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,”  J.  Noel 
Paton,  Wooer’s  Alley  Cottage,  Dunfermline. 

Premiums  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds. — “ Parable 
of  Forgiveness,”  and  “ Wisdom,”  James  Eckford 
Lauder,  35,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy- 
square  ; “ The  Departure  of  the  ‘Primitive  Puri- 
tans,’ or,  ‘ Pilgrim  Fathers,’  to  the  Coast  of 
America,  a.d.  1020,”  Charles  Lucy,  Tudor-lodge, 
Albert-street,  Mornington-crescent ; “Henry  Y. , 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  believing  the  King  to  be 
dead,  takes  the  Crown  from  the  Cushion,”  John 
Callcott  Horsley,  The  Mall,  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits. 


Against  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
we  shall  not  offer  a word  of  objection  : in  the 
main  we  agree  fully  with  them,  and  knowing 
that  they  have  given  much  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  works  submitted,  than  observers 
like  ourselves  could  do,  we  should  hesitate 
before  we  differed  from  them  as  to  the  position 
in  the  list  of  the  nine  selected  pictures. 

Mr.  F.  Pickersgill’s  painting  is  a noble 
work,  exhibiting  great  natural  ability,  com- 
bined with  the  effects  of  unflinching  study 
and  perseverance.  The  low  tone  which  per- 
vades it,  harmonises  well  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  event,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the 
whole  is  no  less  striking  than  the  judicious 
choice  of  subject.  It  stands  most  deservedly 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  To  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts 
we  would  give  much  praise.  His  work,  though 
inclining  somewhat  too  much  towards  the  early 
Italian  masters,  has  rarely  been  surpassed  for 
fine  drawing  and  purity  of  style. 

Mr.  Edward  Armitage’s  “ Battle  of  Meea- 
nee,” is  painted  in  close  imitation  of  Horace 
Vernet’s  best  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
energy  of  action.  The  eye  wanders  in  vain  for  a 
focus,  all  is  glitter,  confusion,  and  animation  ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a marvellous  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  John  Cross’s  “ Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
forgiving  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,”  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a continental  education.  The 
figure  of  the  assassin  is  ably  conceived ; 
his  momentary  fear  and  astonishment  are  ac- 
curately delineated,  and  wonderfully  suited  to 
the  cause  of  those  emotions.  The  king  is  not 
so  happily  portrayed.  The  head  is  the  head 
of  a saint  rather  than  that  of  Richard,  a lamb 
in  peace,  a lion  in  war,  under  whose  battle- 
axe  hundreds  fell  ; but  in  spite  of  all  this,  it 
is  a most  meritorious  production,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  awarded  premium. 

For  sentiment,  and  exhibition  of  sorrowful 
emotions,  Mr.  Poole  stands  almost  alone. 
His  present  work,  rich  in  the  most  touching 
episodes,  must  affect  the  spectator,  let  him 
be  who  he  may.  Beautiful  in  colour,  although 
eccentric  in  composition;  it  is  a work  of 
which  the  country  may  be  justly  proud. 


The  two  contributions  of  Mr.  J.  Noel  Paton 
are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a matured  hand, 
ruore  especially  the  smaller : it  abounds  in 
talent,  every  square  inch  teems  with  the  fruits 
of  a most  lively  and  imaginative  fancy,  giving 
an  excellent  notion  of  what  fairy  land  is,  or  at 
all  events,  ought  to  be.  His  larger  and  more 
important  work,  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of 
the  old  masters. 

Mr.  James  Eckford  Lauder’s  “ Parable  of 
Forgiveness”  is  a clever  embodiment  of  the 
subject,  novelly  conceived  and  well  coloured; 
the  composition  perhaps  wants  unity. 

J\L'.  Lucy’s  “Departure  of  the  Primitive 
Purjg)  ns  to  the  Coast  of  America  (34),  is  a 
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great  improvement  on  any  former  exhibited 
work  by  him,  nicely  conceived  and  full  of 
character. 

Mr.  Horsley  has  shewn  much  feeling  and 
careful  execution  in  his  “ Henry  V. : ” the 
best  part  in  the  picture  is  decidedly  the  sick 
king;  the  light  on  the  head  and  face  is  beau- 
tifully managed, 

Independently  of  the  prize  pictures,  there  are 
manjr  of  a high  class  of  merit,  amongst  which 
those  by  Mr.  Corbould,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr. 
Dobson,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  Sir  W.  Allan, 
Mr.  Dighton,  Mr.  Woolnoth,  Mr.  R.  S.  Lau- 
der, Mr.  Foggo,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Knell, 
and  Mr.  Goodali,  may  be  named.  Mr.  Linton 
has  two  excellent  landscapes. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  further  prizes  will  be 
given,  in  which  case  we  trust  Mr.  Corbould 
will  not  be  forgotten.  His  picture  “ William 
Eynesham  Reciting  the  Valour  of  the  Rose 
of  Rouen,”  is  full  of  genius  and  beauty. 

We  further  hope  that  some  of  the  many 
fine  works  here  exhibited  will  be  purchased. 
Their  size  will  operate  against  the  sale  of  them 
to  private  buyers  ; but  our  wealthy  corporations 
might  well  expend  upon  them  some  of  their 
surplus  funds,  for  the  adornment  of  their  halls 
and  meeting-rooms.  Let  London,  at  all  events, 
set  an  example.  In  Oxford,  there  would  be 
good  room  for  a few  of  them,  and  we  hope 
the  hint  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

To  this  latter  place  we  railed  down  last 
week,  for  a few  hours,  to  see  what  “ The 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science”  were  doing,  and  found  it  a brilliant 
meeting,  so  far  as  respects  the  number  of  emi- 
nent men  there  assembled,  though  scarcely  so 
as  to  the  number  of  “ new  things  booked.” 
We  are  not  amongst  those,  however,  who  will 
complain  of  this.  The  great  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  to  bring  men  of  all  countries, 
but  of  like  mind  together,  and  to  spread  a taste 
for  science  throughout  the  country.  We  did 
not  hear  the  promised  paper  on  the  Dee  bridge 
failure,  but  look  for  it. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  failure 
is  not  yet  allayed.  The  Railway  Com- 
missioners however,  appear  to  be  taking 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a similar 
accident.  Mr,  Strutt  said  in  the  House 
a few  nights  since  relative  to  Captain  Sy- 
mond’s  report  on  the  bridge  in  question : — 
“The  commissioners  have  since  taken  the 
report  into  consideration,  and  the  conclusion 
they  have  drawn  from  it  is,  that  further  expe- 
riment and  examination  are  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  bridges.  The  commissioners 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  though  there  has 
been  sufficient  experience  to  regulate  the  use 
of  cast-iron  where  it  is  subjected  to  steady 
pressure,  additional  experiments  and  further 
information  arc  required  as  to  those  cases 
where,  as  in  railway  bridges,  it  is  liable  to  the 
passing  of  heavy  weights  at  great  velocities, 
and  where  the  vibration  is  caused  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Taking  this  into  ac- 
count, the  Board  has  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment to  appoint  a commission  to  investi- 
gate the  subject , with  power  to  make  experi- 
ments upon  it;  that  commission  will  be  con- 
stituted partly  of  gentlemen  of  eminent  scien- 
tific experience,  and  partly  of  practical  en- 
gineers. In  the  meantime,  circulars  have 
been  issued  to  all  the  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  requesting  them  to  make  a 
return  of  all  the  cast-iron  bridges  they  have  on 
their  lines,  their  dimensions,  and  other  parti- 
culars ; they  are  also  recommended,  in  case 
there  are  the  slightest  doubts  of  the  stability 
of  any  bridge^  at  once  to  give  it  additional 


temporary  support,  and,  till  the  report  of  the 
experimental  commission  is  made,  to  run  the 
trains  over  it  with  great  caution,  and  only  at 
low  rates  of  speed.”* 

The  necessity  for  this  return  (which  we 
urged  last  week  without  being  aware  of  the 
determination  come  to  by  the  commissioners) 
is  great  and  obvious.  The  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, that  a flaw  had  been  discovered  in  the 
girder-bridge  over  the  Tame  was  denied  by  a 
correspondent,  but  we  are  now  further  assured 
that  the  report  was  correct.  The  deflection 
and  oscillation  were  very  considerable  when 
a train  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  on  exami- 
nation, a fracture  in  one  of  the  girders  was  dis- 
covered. The  Birmingham  Journal  says,  that 
with  the  view  of  making  it  secure,  the  perma- 
nent way  has  been  raised,  and  workmen  em- 
ployed in  driving  huge  piles  between  the  piers 
to  support  the  girders.  “ Four  rows  of  piles 
have  been  driven  under  each  of  the  arches, 
giving  them  in  effect  all  the  support  of  .four 
additional  piers,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  structure.” 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  contem- 
plated investigation  will  shew  the  necessity 
for  using  wrought-iron  in  such  situations,  and 
hope  it  may  lead  to  the  arrangement  of  means 
for  rolling  large  beams  economically. 

We  should  be  glad  to  s<?e  the  Institute  of 
Architects  move  in  obtaining  a series  of  ex- 
periments as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting 
this.  A memorial  to  the  Government  at 
this  moment  might  be  useful. 

The  Institute,  as  will  be  seen  in  another 
page,  closed  the  Session  on  Monday  last.  We 
cordially  echo  the  chairman’s  appeal  to  the 
members,  calling  upon  them  to  supply  remarks 
and  information  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
the  meetings.  Apropos  of  the  Institute,  and, 
as  amongst  the  events  of  the  week,  we  may 
notice  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
“ Architectural  Maxims  and  Theorems,”  being 
the  first  attempt,  as  the  author  says,  to  express 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  art  in  an  axiom- 
atic form,  or  as  a series  of  distinct  proposi- 
tions. “ The  writing  in  aphorisms  has  many 
excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in 
method  does  not  approach,”  says  Bacon : 
and  again; — “ knowledge,  while  it  is  in  apho- 
risms and  observations,  is  in  growth,” — and 
upon  these  hints  the  professor  has  spoken. 
We  cannot  better  close  our  present  rambling 
article,  than  by  quoting  one  of  the  maxims, 
to  shew  their  character. 

“ Architecture  is  an  aggregate  of  the  Fine 
Arts  ; if  alone,  she  is  deficient  in  expression  ; 
if  united  to  one  only,  she  is  still  incomplete  ; 
and  only  acquires  all  her  majesty  when  com- 
bined with  both  her  sisters.” 


Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill. — The  second  reading  was  fixed 
for  Thursday  night.  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 


* A correspondent,  who  dates  from  Hull,  says  : — “ It  appears  to 
me  that  the  vibration  in  iron  girders  might  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  covering  the  whole  of  the  platform  of  an  iron  bridge  with 
saw-dust,  bark  from  a tan  pit,  or  the  small  chips  from  a ship-yard, 
say  one  foot  thick,  and  placing  upon  this  a floor  of  battens  or 
planks,  with  the  rails  upon  them.  The  loose  nature  and  partial 
elasticity  of  such  materials,  so  laid,  would,  I apprehend,  prevent  the 
communication  of  a vibrato  o'  motion  to  the  girders  underneath 
them.  It  has  occurred  to  mv  mind  that  another  plan  of  construct- 
ing railway  viaducts  might  be  adopted,  and  that  is,  by  suspension- 
bridges,  constructed  of  boiler  plate.  The  principle  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  n bridge  would  consist  in  employing  ribs  of  boiler 
plate,  of  suitable  gauge,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  certain 
distances  apart,  the  space  between  being  tilled  in  with  solid  timber, 
or  by  trussing.  In  small  structures,  solid  timber  might  be  used, 
but  in  bridges  where  the  points  of  suspension  arc  far  apart,  and  the 
ribs  of  great  depth,  a system  of  trussing  would  be  necessary. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  cither  case  is,  of  course,  to  preveut  the  riba 
from  twisting  or  winding.  The  ribs  would  require  to  be  rolled 
into  suitable  lengths,  and  afterwards  annealed.  The  connecting  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  ribs  together,  lengthways,  should  not  be  done 
by  any  method  of  riveting,  but  by  tie  bars  passing  transversely 
through  them,  and  secured  by  keying  with  dove-tailed  wedges,  so 
ii  - to  stiffen  the  plates.  I would  place  three  ribs  together,  the  out- 
sides of  the  outer  ones  to  be  covered  with  plunking,  the  inner 
spaces  filled  in  solid  : ever}'  set  of  three  ribs  should  carry  a rail,  a 
second  set  another  rail,  and  so  on.  In  the  narrow  gauge,  these  sets 
of  ribs  would  lie  about  three  feet  apart,  and  this  part  would  have 
to  be  trussed.  W.  L- 
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Baths  and  Washhouses. — From  the 
statistical  and  other  returns  presented  at  the 
first  anniversary  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
metropolitan  establishment,  held  on  the  16th 
inst.,  it  appears  that  from  the  opening-  on 
August  3rd,  1846,  to  June  12th,  1847,  80,670 
bathers  had  frequented  the  establishment,  of 
whom  72,810  were  males  and  7>860  females. 
The  washing-  was  for  82,872  individuals,  and 
was  represented  by  20,708  women,  who  may  be 
estimated  to  have  washed  800,000  articles  of 
clothing  : besides  800  daily  bathers,  200  to  300 
arc  refused  admission  from  want  of  baths.  Re- 
ceipts including  1,375/.  from  working  of  esta- 
blishment, 5,9551.  Expenditure,  including  cost 
of  building,  fittings,  &c.,  6,759/. — debt  804/. 
Profit  for  ten  months,  446/. — The  building  in 
St.  Martin’s  in-the-Fields,  the  tenders  for 
which  we  lately  gave,  is  to  contain  64  baths, 
and  54  washing  places.  The  unanimity  of 
the  rate-payers  of  St.  Martin’s  in  favour  of 
these  proceedings,  forms  a curious  contrast 
with  the  animosity  and  ado  about  the  like 
proposal  in  Marylebone.  It  would  be  rather 
a sickening  process,  to  detail  the  bickerings 
and  petition  prayers — plus  con,  minus  pro — 
of  late  got  up  anent  the  Stingoitic  project,  in 
which  Sir  Peter  Laurie  has  taken  a distin- 
guished lead  on  the  adverse,  or  dirty  side.  The 
latest  move,  however,  we  may  state,  consists 
in  the  retrogade  or  negative  one  of  “ noncon- 
firming a minute  approving  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commissioners,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  land  at  the  Yorkshire  Stingo  ” — 
the  nonconfirmist  meeting,  however,  nega- 
tively promising  the  possibility  of  veering 
round  once  more,  should  the  offer  of  govern- 
ment to  purchase  a portion  of  the  land  be 
repeated,  and  the  remainder  he  still  suffi- 
cient. 

A Metropolitan  Nuisance. — At  the 
recent  conference  in  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Health,  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy,  on  the 
principle  that  one  example  was  worth  a good 
deal  of  declamation,  detailed  a few  particu- 
lars in  the  history  of  one  nuisance,  viz., 
the  pestilential  pool  of  760  feet  in  length 
and  400  in  breadth,  which  formerly  existed 
in  Lamb’s-fields,  Bethnal-green  — formerly, 
he  said,  because  now,  although  improve- 
ment had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
neighbourhood  ; although  science,  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  speculation  had  had  their  share  in 
the  changes  effected  there  ; although  the  East- 
ern Counties  Railway  had  reached  Lamb’s- 
fields,  and  over  this  pestilential  pool  thousands 
were  borne  upon  the  wings  of  vapour ; yet,  so 
far  from  the  condition  of  the  locality  being 
improved  thereby,  it  had  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  now  the  length  of  the  pool  in 
question  was  2,000  feet  in  place  of  700  ! Thus 
then,  while  all  that  science  could  effect  in 
order  to  develop  wealth  was  successful,  not 
only  was  the  condition  of  this  place  made 
worse,  but  the  condition  of  the  people  who 
lived  there  was  deteriorated  in  the  same  ex- 
tent. At  that  moment,  Ire  'understood  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  that 
they  had  not  granted  it,  for  removing  this  very 
evil,  by  cutting  a sewer  of  200  feet.  Now,  was 
not  this  a great  shame? 

Gypsum:  Tutbury  Church:  To  the 
Editor  of  The  Times. — Sir:  From  a para- 
graph in  your  paper  of  Saturday,  extracted 
from  The  Builder,  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  not  generally  known  that  gypsum  when 
wrought  with  the  chisel  would  long  resist  the 
action  of  the  elements;  will  you  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  numerous  readers,  inter- 
ested in  such  subjects,  to  some  very  curious 
and  beautiful  grotesque  sculptures  of  animals 
in  gypsum,  which  form  two  of  the  divisions  in 
the  great  arch  of  the  western  door  of  Tutbury 
Church,  Staffordshire?  The  church  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  priory,  and  was  erected  in 
or  about  the  eleventh  century  ; it  is  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  style,  and  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  that  style  remaining 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built  of  a very  enduring 
stone,  and  the  ancient  part  (for  there  have 
been  modern  additions)  is  almost  as  perfect, 
and  the  masonry  as  sharp,  as  when  it  was  first 
erected.  The  gypsum  sculptures  above-men- 
tioned are  now  in  as  perfect  a state,  or  nearly 
so,  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  workman’s 
chisel  after  a lapse  of  nearly  eight  centuries. 
Gypsum  is  very  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Tutbury,  the  chamber  floors  of  all  the 
houses  (with  few  exceptions)  of  the  town  and 
country  around  being  laid  with  it.— R.  Tyrer. 

British  Arch/eological  Association, 
June  25. — The  mural  paintings  recently  dis- 
covered in  Great  Waltham  church,  Essex,  were 
the  subject  of  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Fairholtat 
the  meeting  of  this  association  on  Friday  in  last 
week.  Mr.  Fairholt  had  made  drawings  of 
them,  which  he  exhibited.  He  observed,  that  on 
visiting  the  church,  which  is  now  undergoing 
a thorough  repair,  he  found  the  entire  surface 
of  the  walls  covered  with  fragments  of  painting 
which  had  become  revealed  in  the  process  of 
removing  the  many  coatings  of  whitewash  from 
them.  The  most  perfect  of  the  series  is 
situated  immediately  over  the  arch  of  the 
chancel,  in  a space  about  9 feet  high  by  15  in 
width  ; in  the  centre  is  a figure  of  the  Saviour, 
seated  on  a rainbow  exhibiting  his  wounds; 
above  him  are  attendant  angels  playing  the 
trumpet  and  lute,  with  the  sun  and  moon  over 
their  heads.  On  the  right  of  the  Saviour  is  a 
group  of  six  crowned  female  figures,  the  fore- 
most of  which  is  regally  attired,  and  has  a 
nimbus  round  the  head.  This  group  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  but  that  on  the  other 
side  is  not ; it  consists  of  the  same  number  of 
male  figures  in  attitudes  of  adoration,  and  their 
costume,  in  the  general  style  of  the  drawing, 
appears  to  fix  the  date  of  the  picture  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 

Ivy  on  Churches. — The  paper  of  in- 
quiries to  churchwardens,  issued  by  the  arch- 
deacon, always  contains  the  question,  “ Is 
there  any  ivy  growing  on  the  walls,  &c.”  A 
rural  dean  has  appealed  to  the  Archdeacon 
Ormerod,  on  his  primary  visitation,  to  con- 
sider before  he  issues  his  fiat  for  the  removal 
of  this  ornament  of  many  of  our  churches. 
He  contends  that,  so  far  from  the  ivy  render- 
ing the  structure  damp,  and  so  hastening  its 
decay,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  so  effectually 
keeps  the  building  dry,  a3  may  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining beneath  the  ivy  after  rain,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  walls  are  dry,  though 
every  thing  around  is  deluged  with  wet.  And 
further  he  contends,  that  “ its  exuberant  and 
web-like  roots,  issuing  as  they  do  from  every 
portion  of  the  branches,  and  running  all  over 
the  surface  on  which  it  grows,  bind  every- 
thing together  that  comes  within  their  reach 
with  such  a firm  and  intricate  lace-work,  that 
not  a single  stone  can  be  removed  from  its 
position  without  first  tearing  away  its  protect- 
ing safeguard.”  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to 
ruins  of  our  ancient  castles  and  abbeys  ; “for 
while  in  those  parts  of  the  structure  that  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  this  protection  all  has 
gone  to  utter  decay,  where  the  ivy  has  thrown 
its  preserving  mantle  every  thing  is  compara- 
tively perfect  and  fresh,  and  oftentimes  the 
very  angles  of  the  sculptured  stone  are  found 
to  be  almost  as  sharp  and  entire  as  when  first 
they  came  from  the  mason’s  yard.” 

Visitors  to  Royal  Palaces,  &c. — Cap- 
tain Pechell,  M.P.,  has  procured  a return  of 
the  visitors  to  various  royal  palaces,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  visi- 
tors admitted,  free  of  charge,  to  see  the  state 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  amount- 
ed, in  1845,  to  160,791,  and  in  1846,  to  170,879. 
The  number  of  visitors  admitted  to  view  Wind- 
sor Castle,  amounted,  in  1846,  to  27,142.  To 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  now  one  of  the 
most  accessible  as  well  as  delightful  resorts  to 
metropolitan  residents,  28,139  persons  were 
admitted  in  1845,  and  46,573  in  1846. 

New  Motive  Power. — Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
we  hear,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  a new  plan 
for  generating  and  applying  motive  power. 
This  he  has  effected  by  exploding  gun-cotton 
alternately  on  each  side  of  a piston.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  on  each  side,  are  two 
circular  holes,  in  which  the  explosive  material 
is  supplied  by  a tubular  slide.  Passing  through 
the  cylinder  is  a platina  wire,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  excited  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
thus  exploding  the  cotton. 

The  Accident  in  Bermondsey.' — The 
remark  in  our  last  number  in  respect  of  the 
fallen  arch  in  Bermondsey,  has  led  a gentleman 
concerned  in  the  matter  to  forward  us  proof 
that  due  time  was  taken  in  the  work.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Beazley  and  Mr.  Grissell,  at 
the  inquest,  fully  establish  the  fact  that  the 
work  was  properly  done. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  various 
works  necessary  in  the  restoration  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Scarborough  ; the  erection  of 
a Parsonage  House  near  Luton;  the  various 
works  required  in  additions  to  Chignal  Smealey 
Church,  near  Chelmsford  ; the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  offices  at  Cuckfield;  a 
church  at  Kentish  Town  ; and  Catacombs, 
vaults,  &c.  at  the  General  Cemetery,  Hull ; 
extensive  additions  to  stabling  at  Newmarket ; 
also  for  the  construction  of  3£  miles  and  5 
miles  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway;  and  for 
the  supply  of  timberof  various  kinds,  sleepers, 
keys,  &c.,  malleable  iron,  chairs,  castings, 
tubes,  brass  and  copper,  &c.  for  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ P.  M.”  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ Nauticus  ” is  again  quite  illegible. 

“ A.  B." — Proper  precautions  must  be  taken,  or  it  will  not  be. 

“ P.  .S'."  (Falmouthl.— We  shall  be  glad  of  any  information. 

“ Whitehouse  and  Co."—  The  letter  can  only  appear  as  an  adver- 


“ O.  A'.”— We  conuot  reply  without  further  information. 

“ Server  Traps."- By  an  error,  not  our  own,  the  titles  of  the  two 
sewer  traps  described  Inst  week  are  reversed.  The  first  is  Mr.  Chad- 
ley's,  the  second  Mr.  Walker's. 

“ T.  L.”— We  cannot  give  the  information  required 


“ A.’’— Next  week. 

Revived.—"  J.  S.,"“  .1,  K.,"“  E.  W.”  “ C.  II.  C.,"  "IT.  T.”  “The 
People's  Journal,”  Part  XVIII.,  Edited  by  John  Saunders: 
•Wonders  of  the  Wire,  a Manual  ofthe  Electric  Telegraphs,”  by  T. 
1 hipson  (Gilbert,  Paternoster-row);  " Westminster  and  Foreign 
Duartcgly  Review."  for  July  ; " Equitable  Banks  of  Interchange;” 
• The  Tradesman’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Desigus,"  Part  1 1.  (On-  and 
Co.,  Paternoster-row):  “La  Revue  GOntnile  do  ^Architecture,” 
Dingee  par  M.  Cesar  Daly,  Architecte,  Vol.  VI.  ; "Etudes  sur  la 
1 heorie  dcs  Voutcs,"  par  M.  Fabre ; “Du  Symbolisme  dans 
1’Architeoture,”  par  M.  Daly ; " Note  sur  l’Hopital  en  Fcr  du  Camp 
Jacob,"  par  M.  Komaud  ; “ Wood's  Edition  of  the  Songs  of  Scot- 
land,” Nos.  IV.  and  V.  iNovello,  (>!),  Dean-street.) 


ADVERTISEMENT*. 

PREPARED  FLOURING  BOARDS. 

m ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

a2!  a*,  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
6 « and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
c =•  width  and  thickness,  from  j inch  to  11  inch  thick. 
h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
* . SILLS,  he. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

, LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

L SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WIIARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
■gc-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seuaoued  stock  of  all  kindsofprepured  Flooraud  Mutch 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth’  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOOANYandTfMBER MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
scy  New  Rond,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  aud 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  macliincry,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
aud  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


T 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepnrcd,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghnm-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 
venting the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  aU  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty|s  Dock- 
yards.—Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  1847.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station.  Mill, 
wall.  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  he  prepared  is  large,  special  coil- 
tracts  will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Soilmakors,  and 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  ou  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  William-Street, 
London-bridgc. 


PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  aud  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
T*-“ — lias  commenced  working.  The  sawing  ana 
e at  the  usual  charges,  ana  in  the  best  possible 

...........  .... process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 

of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  ofthe  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B. — It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  arc  termed 
two-years  scusoncd  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  lo  per  cent-  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  iui  inch  in  the. 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  savins:  "'ill  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  P.  K. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 
Pins  bury -square,  near  WhithrcaU's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


44 


Hid. 
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Is.  64  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Fioor  Brads  15s,  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  owt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 8 3 4 5 6 

4s.  34  5a  68.64  7s.64.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3-1  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4,  <d  . 84,  per  inch. 
Self  acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittinga 
3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £4  12s.  6d.  4 ft,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  he. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  he.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bara  :— 

3ft  3 ft  3 in.  8 ft  6 in.  3ft9in.  4 ft. 

£3.  6s.  £3  13s.  £4 16s.  £4.  £4. 108. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

eft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  8feet9in.  4 ft. 

£5.  £3. 158.  £6. 5s.  £6.  Ills.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 
l>o.  Elliptic  do.,  at  344,  and  -Id.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  4aily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. wiD  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  he.,  he. 

Black  Registers,  from  6 id.  per  in. and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars.  :4  10s.  and  upwards. 
Sclf  aoting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright  :— 

3ft.  3ft  6 in.  4 ft. 

31. 3s.  31 14s.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  BeU-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9a  per  puli 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

Cn ARLES-8TREET.  BIRMINGHAM  (late  STANDBY 
and  SMITH. formerly  STANDBY  and  GALE.  BuU-strcct).  Lock- 
smiths. Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths,  he.,  hog  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. aud  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  he.  , ... 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  anv  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  aud  submit  a VARIETY'  of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fhstenines, 
iron  frames,  hinges,  he.,  as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels.  &c..  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  tho  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  aud  Sou  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  Whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bolls,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges, 
staircases,  orates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
tuetal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Chatsworth,  he.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  he  shewn. 

N.li.  C.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  "Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having- just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses. and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  All  their  Iron_ Doors  and  Safes 
n cmrap  TIET  “ ” ' ~ 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  "CHUBB’S 
MAKE”  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to’  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON.  they 
respeetfuBv  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CIIUBB  and  SON . of  St.  Paul  s Church  yard,’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Lock®,  fire- 
proof Doors.  Safes. he.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  fov  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders,  he.  that  he  can  supply  them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  WROUG1IT-IRON  FIRE-PROOF  DOORS.  SAFES, 
ami  CHESTS,  he.,  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “ expensive 
machinery."  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  m 

^LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  toan.v 

Srson  who  can  pick  hisimproved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
ousands  of  Lead  beater’s  strong-room  doors laud  safes  have  now 
been  nut  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  yearn’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  anv  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  toorder.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  weU  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrouglit-iron 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrouglit-iron  rabbitted  frames,  and 
secured  bv  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENGLAND, 6 feet 
high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  aud  upwards,  price  £m  each,  always 
on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANUFACTORY.  125,  ALPERS- 
GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY. 

ETANN  and  SONS,  Patent  Reliance 

• Fire-proof  Safes.  Doom,  he..  Fitted  with  their  superior 
Patent  Reliance  guarded  lever  Lock,  differing  in  Keys  and  interior 
from  all  others.  The  Composition  their  Safes  arc  fitted  with  is  of 
a Chemical  Preparation  and  Patented,  being  the  only  genuine 
Chemical  compound  that  can  be  applied  to  Iron  Safes. 

CAUTION.— None  are  perfect  unless  E.  TANN  aud  SONS  are 
on  the  exterior  or  outer  Door,  nor  can  any  Safe  be  protected  with 
the  Compound  Preparation  unless  mode  bv  the  Patentees. 

PATENT  RELIANCE  LOCKS,  LATCHEb,  he.  can  be  had  of 
every  description  to  which  Locks  can  be  applied. 

E.'TANN  and  SONS  are  the  oldest  Trade  Manufacturers,  esta- 
blished upwards  of  59  years,  in  making  Iron  Safes,  Doors.  Rooms, 
Chests,  Locks,  &c.  of  every  description.  Dwelling.  3.  Mmerva- 
terrace,  Hackney-roaA  Manufactory,  1,  Hope-street,  Do. 

N.B.  Safes,  Doors,  Chest-doors  for  party- walls  of  every  descrip- 
tion kept  in  Stock. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  rcspectfuBy 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOYVLE1US  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 

Seenhouse3.  manufactories,  mid  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
g timber,  &c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  mny  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— liEN  J AMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A-  TIDDEMAN,  Purfieet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street.  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
nev-bars.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  YYORKS.South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  he.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  aud  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  aud  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
* i in  quality,  prioe,  and  punct  _”‘“  ""  “ ” 

•c-arranged,  to  give  every  faci 
ir  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes.  &c. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE 

COMPANY'  are  enabled,  with  their  patent  roacliinery,  to 
execute  every  variety  of  marble  work  in  a superior  manner,  at  a 
considerable  reduction  in  price.  The  show  rooms  contain  a large 
assortment  of  elegant  carved  statuary  chimney  pieces  and  monu- 
ments. Country  builders  will  realise  a great  sariug  by  forwarding 
orders  to  this  establishment.  A liberal  commission  allowed  to  the 
trade  for  acting  as  agents. 

Direct,  Earl-street,  Millbank,  Westminster. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caeu 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  contiuual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemanee.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  aud  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  .... 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAYE 
WHARF.  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  GUNDY  beffs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
hrauoh  of  Stone-work,  he.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possiblerate, 
and  packed  for  the  oountry  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  oilier  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
uuder  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  . 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  aU  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  lie  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


M- 


PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders.  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
aud  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS’ 
superior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads.  Gardens.  Excavations,  Brick- 
fields. Liquid  Manure.  Barges  aud  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  bv  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  anv  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-inch 
kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 
RICHARDS,  3,  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 
beth.   


.J 


PERLET’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE-ACTION  PUMP. 

OHN  CLARK  feels  desirous  of  drawing 

a of  the  Nobility.  Gentry.  Contractors,  and  the 
. to  PERLET’S  IMPROVED  PUMP,  worked 


Public  in  general  to  xx..«.,a,a  ...  ....  ....  . ...  - - ■ — ■ 
from  a single  cylinder,  causing  a constant  stream  of  W al 
which.  from  its  simplicity. 


l this 


is  obtained 


respect  not  requiring  

a great  amount  of  extra  friction,  and  i 
bv  its  use.  It  has  this  advantage  superior  to  any  Pump  vet  in- 
vented. that  should  anv  accident  occur  to  the  valves,  cither  by  being 
broken  or  become  choked,  they  can  lie  repaired  in  a few  minutes, 
without  disturbing  the  Pump.  To  be  seen  on  the  premises,  10, 
Temple-street.  Whitcfriars,  London, 

J.  C.  lias  also  a large  assortment  of  every  dcscnptiou  of  l ump  : , 
Road  side.  Garden.  Pedestal,  Liquid  Manure,  on  the  most  i in-  I 
proved  principles,  and  double-action,  for  excavation,  either  for  bale 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

— . Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  he.  he.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  iutroduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsayc,  he.  he.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  fie.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  tho  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  aud 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
| tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  he.  he.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
■ whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A hook  of  prices  wiU  be  forwarded  on  anplica- 
! tion  to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Belgrave- 
I place,  London. 

WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovored  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thou.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eflec- 
tuaUy  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find,  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 


Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleas 


P 


AVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements.  Foot- walks.  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  tne  work  guaranteed.— Appiv  to  JOHN  I Ib- 
KINGTON,  POLON’CEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFF  ICE. 
15  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

ANSTON  QUARRIES. 

MESSRS.  Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Company 

beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers.  Builders.  Stone  Mer- 
chants, and  others,  that  they  have  opened  Quarries  in  the  land  ad- 
joining those  of  Messrs.  Grisscll  and  Peto.  and  are  ready  to  supply 
any  quantity-  on  the  shortest  notice.  This  valuah  c stone,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  durability,  colour,  and  texture,  is  well  known.  having 
been  selected,  in  preference  to  all  other  in  England  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  building  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand  forforwardingthe  stone  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  \\ . 
WRIGHT  and  Co..  Austou.  near  YVorksop,  Nottinghamshire 


i oflering  to  the 
o the  w 


In  the  application,  . 

with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  oil  climates  and 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  bv  CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  dnmp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam.  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes ; Hot- 
nouns,  Forcing-houses,  aud  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  aud  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  aflected  by 

SPPllOTOX IDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and, compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  73  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  oue  and  a half  of  lea4  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects.  Sculptors. 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  hist  I,  exelu- 
sivelv  from  their  quarries,  at  Allemngne,  which,  for  prreent  uses,  is 
superior  to  anv  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TICK  - 
WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITH  ALL, 
Surveyor.  SO,  Cheapsidc,  wliere  any  information  and  samples  may 

beCae^Stonc  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
Caen. 


ZINC  WORK. 

MESSRS.  F.  and  J.  1IARLAND  hC£  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :—  . „ , ..... 

3-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4)d.  I 3}-inch  Gutter — per  foot  4)4 

2*  ditto  ..  54  1 4-inch  ditto „ 54 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4)4  to  04  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  54  to  74— No.  3,  Cumberland-placc,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers’  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  bv  Post  puuetuaUy  attended  to. 


15p  ?}cr  fljajestp’s 


iATENT  ASPHALTE 


Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  aiid  Manchester, 

The  London  andNorth  Western, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 


Kopal  letters  patent. 

ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

| The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 


The  Chester  and  Holyhead. 

The  Norfolk  aud  other  Railways. 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edrnbro. 


AUo  " DRY  HAIR  PELT  " of  mperlor  moke,  .1  to  redveed  price..  for  mrentii*  tie  lUu&titm  el  Heat,  «nd  deadeni™  « 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  IIiU,  Cannon-street,  London 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


Eetallisled  Utah,  1338,  for  mrldw,  the  Jliieml  Awldlt.  M.  £ Pr™m>t  Serrnl,  . Bttaatoo™  Keek.  »t«dt.  en  the  Extern  .id. 
Principal  Repel,.  ROUEX.  MARSEILLES,  and  STAX  BATE.  Sorrel  .id,  ,1  MUMh 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  HUB,  tor  the 

following  useful  purposes 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 


Foot  Pavements.  , , 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  whore  it 
is  essential  tokeep  damps  from  rising). 
Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEER; 


Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

Malt-house  Floors. 

Piggeries,  he.  he. 

YRCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  i 
ASPHALTE. 


appropriate  for  the 

Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
he.  he. 

particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 


^T^ie^am^emrafo'of^e'f^EY^Euf  ASP^'^LTE^COMi^OiY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 


to  this  Company : and  as  a lurtner  protection,  « is  suggested  that 
CATE  from  th  j Company  that the  proper of .^^“utedh^he  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1833,  which  will 
Iufomiation  may  be  obtained  as  to qdl  YVorks  0nc  vriththe  genuine s material.  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 

prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  hat  e Decn  aom.  j FARRELL,  Secretary, 

spurious  one.  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Staagate,  London. 
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sion  at  Wolverton.  The  loss  to  the  company 
by  that  one  accident  will  amount,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/., — a sum 
which  would  of  itself  have  paid  for  a great 
many  additional  breaks  and  breaksmen,  besides 
thus  saving  a good  many  lives,  which  no  ‘ com- 
pensation’ can  either  make  up  for  or  replace. 
And  in  conclusion  we  would  as  earnestly  call 
on  Mr.  D’Israeli,  as  a legislator,  to  suspend  a 
director  forthwith  if  the  public  appeal  now 
ringing  in  their  ears  shall  prove  as  unavailing 
as  we  fear  it  may  ; and  to  that  end  he  need  not 
go  far  from  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  to  find 
the  fitting  subject;  before  whose  cool  and  cal- 
culating eye  we  would,  in  the  meantime,  more- 
over, wish  very  much  to  place  the  following  little 
intimation  of  means  already  adopted,  by  decree, 
in  the  certainly  somewhat  imperious,  if  not  the 
less  really  free,  dominions  of  his  majesty  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  for  the  prevention  of  injury 
to  railways  ; — an  intimation  extracted  from  Ga- 
lignani,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  Aus- 
tria they  are  beginning  to  know  a little  better 
how  to  deal  with  such  subjects  than  we  do.  We 
only  wish  that  the  trifling  little  amendments, 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  appending 
in  brackets,  and  which  might  as  well  have  been 
inserted  in  the  original,  were  embodied  at  least 
in  an  Act  like  the  one  alluded  to,  and  carried 
by  Mr.  D’lsraeli  versus  Mr.  Hudson, — that  is, 
in  spite  of  him, — through  our  own  House  of 
Commons: — “Any  damage  done  to  [or  by] 
railways,  to  [or  by]  the  machines,  means  of 
conveyance,  &c.,  of  a nature  to  endanger  the 
lives,  safety,  or  property  of  individuals,  shall 
be  punished  with  from  one  to  five  years’  im- 
prisonment [of  all  concerned]  if  no  accident 
occur  ; and  with  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the 
event  of  any  accident.  Any  act  [or  omission] 
causing  any  such  injury  is  to  be  punished  with 
the  same  penalties  ; and  any  employ^  [director 
or  other  manager]  of  the  railway  causing  acci- 
dents, whatever  may  be  their  consequences,  by 
his  negligence  [or  neglect  of  effectual  means 
of  prevention],  Is  to  be  punished  with  from  five 
to  ten  years’ imprisonment;  if  the  consequences 
of  the  accident  are  very  serious,  with  from  ten 
to  twenty  years’  imprisonment;  and  if  death 
be  caused,  with  the  punishment  of  death  [to 
his  directorship, — of  course  by  suspensiori\."\ 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  ADELPHI. 

GLASS — STONE. 

June  9. — Mr.  George  Moore,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  A paper  by  Mr.  Deacon  was  read,  “ On 
the  manufacture  of  the  sheet  and  patent  glass,  as 
practised  at  the  St.  Helen’s  Glass  Company’s, 
Lancashire.”  The  process  consists  in  blow- 
ing out  the  glass  in  the  ordinary  manner  into 
the  form  of  a large  glass  bottle  : it  is  then 
brought  into  a form  almost  cylindrical,  and 
split  and  distended  by  means  of  heat,  and 
formed  into  a flat  sheet. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Teycheune,  “ On  his  process 
for  rendering  all  soft  and  porous  stone  hard 
and  impermeable,  and  also  for  varying  the 
colours  of  the  same,”  was  also  read.  The 
process  employed  consists  in  drying  the  stones 
in  a heated  apartment  until  all  dampness  is 
evaporated  : the  stone  is  then  cut  to  the  form 
designed.  Coppers  are  constructed  in  a man- 
ner adapted  for  being  heated  by  fire  or  steam, 
and  these  contain  the  composition  or  stone  to 
be  hardened.  The  composition  employed  is 
coal-tar,  fine  sand,  asphaltum,  resinous  and 
bituminous  substances,  and  mineral  caout- 
chouc, vegetable  resin,  gums,  oil,  iron-filings, 
carbonate  and  silicate  of  lime,  granite-stone 
(in  powder),  carbonate  of  lead,  coarse  clay, 
ochre,  sand,  other  mineral  earths,  and  salts. 
This  composition  is  to  be  boiled  with  the  stones 
several  hours. 

A communication  was  read  by  A.  Angus 
Croll,  on  the  domestic  uses  of  gas.  The 
author  commenced  by  stating  the  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  gas 
being  introduced  and  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  then  proceeded  to  give  a lengthened 
statement  of  its  cost  for  lighting  rooms,  &c., 
as  compared  with  oil  or  candles.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  new  processes  for  purifying  the 
gas  as  employed  by  the  various  Gas  Companies 
in  and  about  London,  and  concluded  by  exhibit- 
ing several  models  of  his  new  dry  gas  meter, 
which  he  said  is  also  being  used  as  a surgical 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
lungs. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A court  was  held  on  the  15th  ult.  at  the 
Sewers’  Office,  Greek-street ; Alderman  John 
Johnson  in  the  chair. 

A communication  was  read  from  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  rights 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  being  pre- 
served in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  that 
a clause  might  be  introduced  in  any  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

The  question  of  the  hydrostatic  valve,  for 
preventing  the  emission  of  noxious  vapours 
from  the  gratings  of  sewers,  the  invention  of 
M.  Abate,  and  already  described  in  our  pages, 
was  brought  beforo  the  court,  and  referred  to 
the  surveyor  to  report  thereon.  The  subject  of 
untrapped  drains  was  also  brought  before  the 
court,  in  a communication  from  the  paving- 
board  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-Bquare. 

C.  Haimsworth,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  for  irregular  drainage  in  Henry- 
place,  Portland-town,  was  fined  10/.  unless  the 
orders  of  the  court  were  complied  with  within 
one  month. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Sun  Tavern,  Curzon- 
street,  May-fair,  was  summoned  for  an  illegal 
drainage  into  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond 
Sewer.  He  stated,  that  the  house  had  par- 
tially drained  into  it  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
called  a workman  to  prove  this  fact.  The 
matter  was  adjourned  to  the  next  court. 

The  Public  Health  of  Marylebone. — The 
court  appointed  this  day  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  tenders  for  the  first  portion  of  the 
works  recommended  by  the  surveyor  for  effect- 
ing the  above  object,  viz.,  for  2,950  feet  of 
sewer  along  Bcrwick-street,  St.  James’s  ; and 
Wells-slreet  and  Great Titchfield-street,  Mary- 
lebone. The  tenders  delivered  in  were  as 
follow  : — 


J.  Barr 

£2,960 

0 

II.  Perkins  

2,716 

0 

Scisson  and  Co 

2,430 

0 

Hill  and  Co 

2,368 

0 

Williams  and  Co 

2,310 

0 

J.  Yeoman  

2,199 

0 

Humphreys  and  Thirst. . 

2,185 

0 

J.  Walter 

2,031 

19 

W.  Dethick 

1,883 

0 

Mr.  Dethick’s  tender  was  accepted.* 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


June  15. — The  president  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  read  was,  “ On  the  Law  which  governs 
tho  discharge  of  Elastic  Fluids  under  pres- 
sure, through  short  'Tubes  and  Orifices.”  By 
Mr.  William  Froude. 

The  law  proposed  was  a modification  of  that 
which  has  been  usually  assumed,  viz.,  a simple 
application  of  that  which  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  non-elastic  fluids.  This  law  is  gene- 
rally, that  the  velocity  of  issue  i3  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  the  density;  but  this  law 
neglects  wholly  the  reaction  that  must  arise 
from  the  expansion  necessarily  taking  place  in 
the  course  of  issue.  The  nature  of  the  action 
was  illustrated  by  the  following  example : 
— If  a balance  be  supposed,  with  an  equal 
weight  in  each  scale,  one  of  the  weights 
being  a spiral  spring,  like  that  of  a 
spring  balance,  compressed  lengthwise  with 
its  axis  vertical,  and  held  in  a state  of  com- 
pression by  a cord;  now  let  the  cord  be  sud- 
denly severed,  so  that  the  spring  is  enabled  to 
extend  itself  vertically, — the  scale  in  which  it 
stands  will  obviously  be  depressed,  the  spring 
re-acting  on  it  as  it  expands  upwards,  and  con- 
tinuing to  press  till  wholly  relaxed  ; or  if  the 
scale  in  which  it  stands  were  ascending  by  a 
preponderance  given  to  the  other  scale,  the 
rate  of  its  ascent  would  be  in  the  same  way 
retarded. 

The  amount  of  the  retardation  would  de- 
pend on  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  spring, 
and  on  the  length  to  which  it  would  extend 
itself  when  released.  Now,  in  the  discharge 
of  an  elastic  fluid,  there  is  an  action  strictly 
analogous,  operating  continuously,  however, 
instead  of  per  saltum , the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  spring  being  represented  by  the  elasti- 
city and  density  of  the  fluid,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  would  extend  itself  by  the  degree 
of  expansion  in  the  course  of  issue. 


-•  In  reference  to  the  laixe  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  alluded  to  in  on r last,  we  were  informed  that  that  sum  had 
been  reduced  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  by  the  payment  of  works  in 
hand,  to  713/.  13s.  Gd.,  which  balance  had  been  still  further  reduced 
at  the  present  time. 
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The  reduction  in  quantity  of  discharge,  due 
to  the  action,  was  to  be  measured  by  the  velo- 
city imparted  by  expansion  to  each  particle  of 
the  elastic  fluid  in  course  of  issue;  the  velo- 
city of  each  particle  after  expansion  would  be 
its  velocity  before  expansion,  multiplied  into 
the  rate  of  expansion,  and  the  primary  force 
must  be  subdivided  in  generating  each  addi- 
tional unit  of  velocity,  so  that  the  portion  ap- 
plicable to  the  generation  of  velocity  before 
expansion,  would  be  the  whole  force  divided 
by  the  rate  of  expansion  ; thus  the  velocity 
before  expansion  would  be  divided  by  the 
square  root  of  that  rate.  For  instance,  an 
elastic  fluid  expanding  four  times  in  course  of 
issue,  would  be  discharged  with  only  half  the 
velocity  of  a non-elastic  fluid,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  pressure  and  density.  This 
modification  was  shewn  to  fulfil  the  general 
dynamical  law,  “ that  a given  force  acting  for 
a given  time  will  produce  a given  momentum, 
whatever  be  the  weight  of  the  mass  acted  upon,” 
— this  seemed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  law  for 
non-elastic  fluids;  but  it  was  disregarded  by 
the  unmodified  application  of  that  law  to  elas- 
tic fluids,  in  which  there  would  be  a great  ac- 
cession of  velocity,  of  particles  issuing  under 
a given  pressure,  without  any  reduction  of 
quantity  discharged  in  a given  time;  if,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  be  reduced  as  proposed,  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  density,  and 
the  velocity  be  accelerated  in  the  same’ratio, 
the  final  momentum  would  be  the  true  equiva- 
lent of  the  pressure. 

This,  in  its  practical  application,  explained 
what  was  inexplicable  by  the  ordinary  theory, 
— the  difficulty  experienced  from  the  backpres- 
sure of  the  waste  steam  in  locomotive  engines  ; 
and  a diagram  was  ^iven,  shewing  that  at  sixty 
miles  per  hour  this  would  be  at  the  least 
equivalent  to  8 lbs.  per  inch  throughout  the 
strata,  thus  shewing  a loss  of  nearly  fifty  horse- 
power. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr.  Lambert  exhibited 
his  flexible  diaphragm  water-valve,  which  was 
intended  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
plug-cock.  It  avoided  the  leakage  and  neces- 
sity of  repairs. 

June  22nd. — The  paper  read  was  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Glynn,  giving  “ An  account  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a navigable 
canal.” 

The  author  took  a review  of  these  projects, 
from  the  time  of  Cortez,  who  proposed  to 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  joining 
the  waters  of  the  river  Coatzoccoalcos,  which 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  with  those  of  the 
river  Cbicapa,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  by  the 
Bay  of  Tehuantepec  ; a plan  which  has  lately 
been  revived  by  Don  Jose  de  Garay,  who  with 
the  assistance  of  Signor  Moro,  surveyed  the 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  shewed  that  the 
chain  of  mountains  is  there  broken  for  about 
thirty-five  miles,  giving  place  to  an  elevated 
plain,  or  table  land,  called  the  Mesa  deTarifa, 
where  both  these  rivers  originate,  and  where 
their  junction  would  be  easily  effected.  The 
objections  to  the  plan  are  the  length  of  the 
river  navigation,  about  200  miles,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  stream  to  the  Mesa  de  Tarifa, 
about  200  metres,  or  G56  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  presents  fewer  ob- 
stacles than  any  other  points.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  sea  to  sea  is  only  about  thirty-nine 
miles,  and  the  country  is  traversed  for  nearly 
the  whole  width  by  the  great  river  of  Chagres 
and  its  tributaries,  which  are  interlaced,  as  it 
were,  with  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Pacific. 
The  chain  of  mountains  here  sinks  into  exten- 
sive savannahs  and  forests,  with  a few  detached 
and  isolated  hills  of  small  elevation,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 500  feet  in  height. 

The  country  was  surveyed  in  1828  at  the 
instance  of  General  Bolivar,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  an 
English  officer,  who  also  took  the  levels,  and 
determined  the  difference  between  the  two 
oceans  to  be  3£  feet  (3-52),  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  being  the  highest. 

The  maps,  plans,  sections,  and  other  valua- 
ble information  deposited  with  the  Royal  and 
Geographical  societies,  seem  to  have  created 
but  little  interest  in  England  ; but  they  have 
been  diligently  examined,  and  extracts  and 
copies  taken  by  foreigners,  who  have  had  free 
access  to  them,  especially  by  the  French  ; and 
M.  Guizot  lately  sent  M.  Napoleon  Garella  as 
engineer-in-chief,  with  a numerous  staff  of 
assistants,  to  make  a further  survey,  and  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  making  a canal.  This 
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survey  has  fully  confirmed  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  proves  that  there  are  no  obstacles  which 
engineers  and  contractors  of  the  present  day 
could  not  encounter  and  overcome  without 
much  difficulty  and  expense, — the  difficulties 
being  more  of  a political  character,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  statesmen  rather  than  by  engi- 
neers. 


#lrU)  13oo&0. 

Engineering  Field  Notes  on  Parish  mid  Rail- 

way  Surveying  and  Levelling.  By  Henry 

James  Castle.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
This  is  a work  of  considerable  importance  to 
practical  engineers,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
them  with  a fund  of  useful  information  in  re- 
ference to  general  surveying,  but  particularly 
so  as  regards  levelling  and  the  laying  out  of 
railways.  The  impression  before  us  is  the 
second  that  has  been  required,  and  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle,  a gentleman  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  eminent  as  a 
surveyor  in  difficult  and  almost  inaccessible 
localities.  The  author  himself  is  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  public,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  scientific  labours,  but  from  his 
extensive  experience  as  a practical  surveyor  in 
the  woody  regions  of  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Our  space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  extracts  as 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is 
got  up,  but  we  may  state  in  general,  that  the 
typography  is  good  and  the  language  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous  to  be  comprehended  by 
practical  men  of  even  the  meanest  capacity. 
This  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  work,  for 
modern  writers,  through  the  vanity  of  display, 
are  apt  to  treat  their  subjects  in  a manner 
that  can  only  be  understood  by  men  of  science 
and  extensive  mathematical  reading. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  sub- 
divided into  chapters,  each  chapter  giving  a 
lucid  detail  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. The  directions  in  Part  I.,  on  running 
the  base  lines  and  carrying  on  the  range  in 
case  of  obstacles,  are  particularly  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  the  reader’s  attentive  perusal ; and 
the  surveys  of  Hendon,  Finchley,  and  Wig- 
ston,  with  the  method  of  plotting,  cannot  fail, 
if  carefully  considered,  to  impart  correct  and 
extensive  information  in  regard  to  those  very 
important  topics. 

In  Part  II.,  where  the  mode  of  surveying  by 
the  theodolite  is  given,  much  useful  matter  is 
contained;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  chapter  on  trigonometrical  problems  might 
have  been  extended  with  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage, as  there  are  many  cases  which  occur 
in  modern  practice  of  some  difficulty,  that  the 
author  has  not  alluded  to;  and  he  might,  with 
some  show  of  candour,  have  acknowledged  the 
source  from  whence  he  obtained  the  principle  on 
which  he  grounds  his  solutions.  We  are  some- 
what cognizant  of  this  subject,  and  beg  leave  to 
refer  our  author  to  an  early  number  of  Colburn's 
United  Service  Journal,  and  say  if  the  idea  did 
not  originate  there,  although  the  writer’s  name 
does  not  appear.  “ The  lion  is  known  by  bis 
paw.” 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hampstead 
Heath,  as  connected  with  Streatham  Common, 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  young  sur- 
veyors; but  we  are  forced  to  say  that  the  ex- 
ample of  triangulation,  given  in  chapter  10, 
Part  II.,  is  not  good;  many  much  more  in- 
structive and  interesting  examples  might  have 
been  selected  from  the  “ Ordnance  Survey,” 
and  the  author  would  not  have  depreciated  the 
value  of  his  work  by  producing  them. 

Part  III.  explains  the  method  of  surveying 
by  the  circumferentor,  an  instrument,  which, 
as  improved  by  the  French,  is  likely,  in  our 
present  extensive  operations,  to  come  into  very 
general  use.  Part  IV.  is  on  levelling,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  delicate  branches  of 
general  surveying;  the  author’s  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  is  particularly  judicious,  and 
young  surveyors  will  find  their  advantage  in 
attending  to  his  remarks.  Part  V.  treats  of 
railway  curves,  and  the  manner  of  staking 
them  out.  This  is  an  important  branch  of 
modern  engineering,  and  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully attended  to  by  the  aspirants  to  construc- 
tive fame.  The  work  concludes  with  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  field-notes,  and  a traverse 
table  for  carrying  on  a survey  by  the  circum- 
ferentor; a mode  of  practice  which  we  antici- 
pate will  meet  a very  general  appliance  in 


subsequent  operations  in  the  field,  as  the  in- 
strument is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
easily  understood. 


A Popular  Atlas  of  the  World , Illustrated  by 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Descriptions. 
Edited  by  James  \Vyj,d.  London.  Wyld, 
Charing  Cross,  Nos.  1 to  4. 

To  Mr.  Wyld,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
our  map  publishers,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
constant  attention  to  parsing  events,  and  the 
supply  of  the  best  information  in  his  depart- 
ment. at  the  right  moment.  The  discovery  of 
a new  island,  or  the  success  of  our  arms  in 
India,  is  no  sooner  announced,  than  Mr.  Wvld 
issues  a map  of  the  locality,  accurately  though 
speedily  prepared. 

The  work  now  before  us,  as  its  name  ex- 
plains, is  of  another  kind.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  place  a first-rate  atlas  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  deserves  to  be  supported.  Each 
monthly  No.  (of  which  there  are  to  he  24) 
contains  two  large  maps  and  illustrative  letter- 
press  at  a very  low  price. 


ConrspouDritre. 

PLASTERING  ON  CLAY  WALLS. 

Sir, — In  different  parts  of  England  there 
are  cottages  built  with  clay,  and  when  newly 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  they  have  a very 
neat  appearance.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
it  does  not  continue  long,  for  the  frost  and 
weather  soon  make  the  plaster  break  off  from 
the  clay-walls.  Now  the  object  of  my  trou- 
bling you  is  to  know,  whether  any  thing  can  be 
or  has  been  invented  to  remedy  this  evil.  It 
is  an  important  question,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands that  will  be  benefittedby  a successful  so- 
lution of  it.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Young  Architect. 


iJWtarrUaitfa. 

Union  ok  Chinese  Masons  and  Carpen- 
ters.— After  the  recent  extraordinary  feat  of 
British  alacrity  and  valour  in  the  taking  of 
every  fort  on  the  Canton  river,  and  the  spiking 
of  about  900  cannon  by  1,000  men,  without 
the  loss  of  a single  man,  a proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Chinese  gentry,  &c.  of  Canton, 
intimating,  that  as  the  English  barbarians 
wished  to  build  a temple  for  public  worship ; 
and  also,  across  the  river  in  Honan,  to  take 
possession  of  a tract  of  ground  and  to  build  a 
fort,  the  great  body  of  masons  and  carpen- 
ters in  the  two  cities  (the  old  and  the  new)  of 
Canton,  had  held  a public  consultation,  and 
agreed  together,  that  if  the  English  undertake 
the  prosecution  of  their  works,  as  aforesaid, 
the  men  employed  in  these  trades  shall  none  of 
them  be  permitted  to  engage  to  complete  their 
works  on  their  own  responsibility.  And  if  at 
Hongkong,  Macao,  or  Whampoa,  there  should 
be  men  who  are  willing  to  undertake  it,  the 
people  of  our  two  trades  will  make  it  their 
business  to  search  nut  every  workman  of  this 
sort  by  name  and  kill  him,  and  to  notify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  burn  up  the  dwel- 
ling of  every  man  who  ventures  to  assume 
such  a responsibility,  which  will  be  done  with- 
out the  least  delay. 

Freemasons’  Asylum.  — At  the  twelfth 
annual  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  inci- 
pient institution,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  in 
the  Freemason’s  Hall,  Great  Queen-street,  Dr. 
Crucifix  stated,  that  the  committee  proposed 
at  once  to  erect  the  long- projected  asylum, 
and  intended  in  the  ensuing  month  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  grand  lodge  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying  out  the  object  of  the  association,  by  the 
immediate  construction  of  a suitable  building, 
towards  the  erection  of  which  4,11(1/.  had  al- 
ready been  contributed.  He  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  500/.  had  been  subscribed  at  the 
dinner-table. 

Association  for  Testing  new  Inven- 
tions.— An  idea  already  broached  in  The 
Builder  has,  it  appears,  assumed  a practical 
form  by  the  establishment  of  a company  in 
France,  “for  the  purpose  of  studying,  con- 
structing, and  experimenting  on  new  inven- 
tions connected  with  locomotives.”  A corre- 
spondent of  th e Mining  Journal  suggests  the 
utility  of  such  an  association  in  England  for 
the  redemption  of  really  valuable  inventions 
from  neglect  or  difficulty  and  oblivion. 


Gibson’s  Statue  of  the  Queen. — The 
silence  which  prevailed  in  respect  of  this  long 
talked-of  work  was  somewhat  curious.  Re- 
port said  it  had  been  lost  at  sea  on  its  way  to 
England ; in  truth,  however,  it  was  safely 
landed  at  Southampton,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  Roman  Advertiser 
has  given  two  articles  on  the  statue,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  colour,  applied 
sparingly  in  its  decoration,  has  led  to  a 
contest  of  opinion.  We  extract  one  or  two 
paragraphs.  “This  work  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  much  attention  from  the  style  in  which 
the  artist  has  completed  its  details,  with  the 
use  of  colour  in  the  ornaments  and  embroidery 
of  the  dress.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  its 
beauties,  except  to  say  that  its  completion  has 
enhanced  those  which,  when  in  an  unfinished 
state,  were  already  so  distinguishing  ; and  that 
in  majestic  gracefulness  it  not  only  raises  the 
subject  to  its  highest  ideal  without  sacrificing 
truth  of  resemblance,  but  is  a personification 
of  the  royal  so  obvious,  that  if  discovered 
centuries  hence,  we  believe  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  recognising  it  as  the  statue  of  a 
queen,  even  without  the  tiara,  or  any  other 
insignia.  We  felt  some  alarm  for  its  reputa- 
tion on  learning  that  it  had  been  coloured,  and 
visited  it  again,  doubtful  of  receiving  an  im- 
pression so  agreeable  as  the  first.  But  the 
application  of  colour  is  so  delicate,  the  tone 
so  subdued,  that  no  effect  of  glaring  contrast 
is  produced,  and  the  pale  purity  of  the  marble 
does  not,  as  a whole,  suffer  from  the  partial 
tinting.  Nothing  more  is  coloured  than  the 
rim  of  the  tiara  and  the  dolphins  that  orna- 
ment its  circlet,  in  yellow;  the  wave-formed 
embroidery  of  the  robe,  and  the  rose,  sham- 
rock, and  thistle  at  the  corners,  in  red  and 
blue  ; the  acorns  pendent  from  the  extremities, 
where  the  Greeks  wore  weight  of  gold,  in  yel- 
low.” “ The  statue  is  one  in  which  much  de- 
tail is  introduced,  in  which  the  effect  sought 
is  that  of  the  majestic  both  from  character  and 
position.  In  such  a one,  where  ornament  is 
befitting,  and  richness,  as  far  as  suitable  to 
sculpture,  an  attribute  of  propriety,  the  intro- 
duction of  colour  partially,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  so  refined  a taste  as  this  artist’s,  does 
not  (speaking  from  our  own  impression)  jar 
against  principles,  nor  approach  so  near  to  the 
real  as  to  prejudice  the  ideal  of  the  subject. 
Though  the  detail  is  rich,  it  is  softened  almost 
to  shadowiness,  and  not  much  nearer  to  the 
glare  of  dyed  draperies,  as  actually  worn,  than 
the  paleness  of  the  marble  to  the  warm  hues 
of  the  fiesh.  It  adds  so  much  of  the  effect  of 
splendour  to  the  figure  as  to  enhance  its  ab- 
stract character,  that  of  female  royalty,  rather 
than  destroy  its  purity  in  general  effect.” 

Overuech  (says  a correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Nexus')  has  just  executed  one  of  those 
graceful  and  touching  little  outline  drawings 
in  which  his  real  genius  is  conspicuous;  and 
his  present  effort  will  be  shortly  known  exten- 
sively in  Edinburgh.  Bishop  Gillies,  who  is 
personally  a most  amiable  and  kindly  man,  full 
of  zeal  for  bettering  the  operative  classes,  has 
founded,  it  appears,  a sort  of  holy  guild  in 
modern  Athens,  and  prizes  are  given  to  those 
of  the  brotherhood  who  excel  in  “thrift  and 
cleanliness.”  Overbeck  was  asked  by  the 
patriotic  prelate  to  furnish  the  design  for  a 
medal  to  be  distributed  on  these  occasions,  and 
I have  seen  the  result.  It  is  the  holy  dwelling 
at  Nazareth  displaying  a modest  but  npat  in- 
terior; Mary  is  at  her  distaff'  on  the  right, 
Joseph  plying  his  axe  on  the  left,  and  the 
mysterious  young  indweller  among  men  is 
humbly  engaged  sweeping  the  chips  of  wood 
from  the  earthen  floor  with  simple  dignity. 
The  general  effect  is  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Alterations  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
— A correspondent  of  The  Times  complains 
that  the  alterations  for  some  time  contem- 
plated (not  in  Westminster  Abbey  alone)  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  increasing  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  at  divine  service,  were 
only  delayed  till  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  them  had  settled  down,  and  that  the 
plan  of  removing  the  screens  between  the 
transepts  and  the  choir,  and  fitting  up  the 
former  spaces  with  seats,  is  now  being  carried 
into  effect,  although  he  conceives  the  nave  to  be 
the  proper  place  to  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  the  only  obstacle  being  the  organ 
screen,  the  architect  of  which  objects  to  have 
it  taken  down. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  AND  THEIR 
PREVENTION. 

FORTUNATUS’s  * WISH/  AND  THE  RESPONSES 
THERETO. 

The  public  demand  has  lately  risen  into  one 
simultaneous  outcry  foi-  the  adoption  of  means 
for  the  effectual  prevention  of  accidents  by 
railway,  which  a civil  engineer  in  the  Times 
declares  to  be  perfectly  possible . T he  chief 
desiderata,  besides  those  relating  to  security  of 
the  works,  to  which  we  have  already  elsewhere 
given  repeated  attention,  are  the  adoption  of 
means  requisite  for  a direct  communication 
between  passengers  and  guards,  and  between 
guards  and  engine-drivers,  and  for  the  more 
effectual  power  of  ihstantly  checking  the  on- 
ward progress  of  trains  towards  otherwise 
inevitable  destruction.  New  suggestions  are 
ever  being  added  to  old  for  the  attainment  of 
these  most  desirable  objects,  which  directors, 
however  unwilling,  will  feel  it  no  easy  matter 
much  longer  to  delay  setting  about  in  earhest ; 
for  the  public  or  not  to  be  longer  obfuscated 
and  baulked  in  their  determination  by  the  im- 
plied ignorance  of  practicable  means*  as  lately 
expressed,  on  Colonel  Sibthorpe’s  notice  in  the 
Commons  of  the  increase  of  accidents,  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  who  “wished  that  those  who  Com- 
plained ofaccidents  would  suggest  someof  those 
precautions  which  hitherto  the  directors  of 
railway  compauieshad  failedtodiscoveh  None 
are  so  blind  as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see, 
or  have  not  the  spur  of  self-interest  in  ehabling 
them  to  see.  The  turhing  over  of  a few  pages 
not  only  of  The  Buieoer,  but  of  any  other 
periodical  which  pays  the  least  regard  to  the 
welfare  or  safety  of  the  public,  above  that 
fractional  quantity  paid  to  so  humane  an  ac- 
count by  railway  directors*  would  have  at 
once  forced  on  Sir.  Hudson  s obtuse  vision* 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  “ those 
who  complain  ofaccidents  ” [and  have  they  no- 
thing to  complain  of  ?],  have  already  suggested 
an  abundant  variety  of  those  precautions  which, 
however,  it  would  cost  directors  some  little  ex- 
pense at  first  to  realize,  and  which  they  have  ac- 
cordingly “ failed  to  discover.”  Is  the  mystery 
of  the  railway  break  so  profound  or  obscure, 
that  any  one  can  fail  to  discover  that  even  an 
ordinary  break,  with  a breaksinan  at  each,  or 
even  each  second,  carriage  in  a train,  would 
secure  a power  of  preventing  accident  by  con- 
cussion not  now  possessed?  Is  the  ingenuity 
of  railway  engineers  and  others  interested — 
or  rather 'disinterested — so  sadly  at  fault  that 
practicable  and  efficient  (and  neither  trouble- 
some norexpensive)mean8  of  establishing  a di- 
rect communication  between  passengers, guards, 
and  drivers  can  be  neither  suggested  nor  re- 
alized ? Is  there  any  one  else,  then,  besides  Mr. 
Hudson,  possessed  of  cool  moral  courage  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  affirmative  of  these  two 
simple  questions  ? Why,  both  immediately  be- 
fore, as wellasimtnediatelyafter, he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  ‘ wish/  the  newspaper  press  was  lite- 
rally deluged  with  additional  suggestions,  many 
of  them  by  practical  men  ; and  strange  it  would 
be,  certainly,  if  some  of  these  suggestions  were 
not  as  practical  as  their  authors.  An  ‘ engine- 
driver/  in  the  Times , plunged  still  more  deeply 
into  causes,  past*  present,  and  to  come,  and 
their  inevitable  consequences  If  sufficient  means 
of  prevention  he  not  timeouslv  adopted.  The 
suggestionsof  a'civil  engineer/ already  noticed, 
as  to  guards,  signals,  &c.,  are  eminently  practi- 
cal. A correspondent  of  our  own  [J.  J.,  of 
Battersea],  adds  another  to  the  numerous  sug- 
gestions already  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
means  of  intercommunication  between  guards 
and  driver,  namely,  that  the  usual  ‘ danger 
Hag,’  with  a bell  attached*  be  affixed  to  a con- 
spicuous or  convenient  part  of  the  engine,  on 
an  iron  staff  or  pole,  about  3 feet  in  length,  so 
jointed  as  to  lie  horizontally  till  in  use,  when 
it  may  be  raised  to  the  perpendicular  by  a line 
of  catgut,  running  on  friction  wheels  along  the 
train,  beneath  the  seats  of  the  guards,  and 
through  each  carriage,  under  proper  protec- 
tion, the  separate  portion  of  the  line  in  each 
carriage  being  linked,  one  with  another,  by 
means  of  a screw,  between  the  carriages  ; so 
that  either  a guard  or  a passenger  may  give 
the  signal.  Our  correspondent  is  prepared  to 
furnish  details  for  the  working  of  his  plan,  by 
means  of  which,  also,  one  guard  may  alarm 
his  fellow  guards  as  well  as  the  engine-driver, 
while  the  danger-flag  would  also  attract  the 
attention  of  the  officers  on  the  line.  If  it 
should  be  thought  prudent  to  prevent  the 
passengers  from  communicating  directly  with 


the  engine-driver,  of  course  the  arrangement 
might  be  modified  accordingly  ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  think,  they  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  at  least  alarming 
the  guards,  as  these,  one  another.  In  raising 
the  signal  and  giving  the  alarm,  on  the  plan  in 
question,  the  guard  “ ha9  mefely  to  press  the 
gut  into  a notch  made  in  the  friction  wheel, 
and  turn  it:  it  will  then  immediately  wind  up 
the  gut  from  both  ends,  and,  therefore,  raise 
the  signal,  and  alarm  the  guards  by  means  of  a 
bell  fixed  near  to  each  of  them,  the  revolution 
of  the  friction  wheel  to  be  made  to  strike  the 
bell.”  A correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal, 
again,  suggests  that  a small  electrical  tele- 
graph, at  a trifling  cost*  be  placed  in  each 
guard’s  van  [which  is  always  in  the  rear],  ami 
thence  communicate  with  the  engine-driver  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  train : so  that  only 
the  guards  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  stop  the  train,  while  other  means  of 
course  might  be  adopted  for  the  communica- 
tion between  passengers  and  guards*  For 
that  purpose,  a correspondent  of  Hcrapath 
proposes  that  a small  portfire  should  be 
placed  ih  each  carriage.  A new  inven- 
tion also  for  the  more  speedily  arresting 
the  course  of  a train  iti  cases  of  danger 
has  been  patented  and  lately  exhibited  by  a 
Mr.  Lee.  It  provides  for  two  classes  of  dan- 
ger. For  Unexpected  Concussion,  a buffer 
projects  from  the  carriage  or  engine,  and  any 
force  coining  in  contact  with  it  lets  down  a 
drag  or  break  upon  the  rail,  which  immediately 
stops  the  carriage.  Although,  perhaps,  this 
contrivance  would  not  at  once  stop  the  whole 
train— though  with  a buffer  to  each  carriage 
that  might  almost  he  accomplished— it  would 
prevent  the  occurrence  bf  what  is  most  to  be 
feared  in  cases  of  concussion — that  is,  the 
dreadful  effects  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two 
opposite  forces,  the  progressive  and  the  arrest- 
ing, by  which  the  carriages  in  the  centre  of  a 
train  are  frequently  heaved  up  or  completely 
crushed.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  foreseen 
danger,  the  conductor  of  the  train  can,  by 
turning  a handle,  almost  immediately  arrest 
its  course.  It  was  stated  by  the  inventor,  that 
on  the  Croydon  Railway  a train  of  19  car- 
riages, descending  an  incline  at  a velocity  of 
35  miles  an  hour,  was,  by  breaks  to  one  car- 
riage only,  brought  to  a dead  stand  within  55 
yards.  Breaks  to  one  carriage  in  nine  are 
considered  to  be  the  requisite  average.  Still 
more  recently  a Mr.  Thomas  Blancharu,  in 
the  Times,  proposes  the  adoption  of  perhaps 
a still  more  feasible,  or  practical  and  econom- 
ical, as  well  as  powerful  system  of  breaks.  He 
suggests,  that  while  every  carriage  b provided 
with  a break,  each  break  could  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  preceding  carriage  by  an  iron 
rod,  and  this  union  be  continued  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  carriages;  so  that  one  rod, 
connecting  all  together,  might  be  fixed  to  the 
machinery  of  the  locomotive  in  such  a way, 
that  when  the  engineer  saw  danger,  and  wished 
suddenly  to  stop  the  train,  he  could,  by  means 
of  a lever,  reverse  the  movement  of  the  engine, 
and  instantly  cause  it  to  act  temporarily  on  a 
screw,  which  would  tighten  the  connecting-rod 
of  the  breaks,  so  as  to  lock  the  wheels  of  every 
carriage,  thereby  offering  immense  resistance 
to  the  impetus  already  given.  That  the  buffers 
of  carriages  should  be  all  precisely  on  the  same 
level,  has  been  also  repeatedly  suggested 
for  the  prevention  of  that  tendency  which  the 
lower  has  to  throw  up  the  carriage  to  which  the 
higher  is  affixed ; but  even  on  that  subject  a 
new  suggestion  has  been  offered,  namely,  that 
the  buffers  in  front  be  concave,  while  those  in 
the  rear  be  convex,  or  vice  versa,  so  as  to  lock 
into  each  Other,  or  tend  to  do  so,  even  though 
not  exactly  on  the  same  level.  Then,  too,  for 
the  more  thorough  protection  of  passengers, 
even  in  such  an  event  as  that  of  a mutual 
crush  of  carriages  in  a concussion  ; another 
correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Grylls,  of  Llanelly,  in  pointing  attention 
to  the  utter  unsuitableness  of  the  carriages 
used  on  railways  for  passenger  traffic, — their 
flimsy  construction,  their  hitchings  and  buffers, 
and,  above  all,  their  box-like  and  totally  un- 
protected form,  as  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
service  required,  describes  apian  for  their  re- 
formation. The  form  of  each  separate  com- 
partment or  carriage,  he  suggests,  should  be 
round, — a hollow  globe — instead  of  an  oblong 
or  a square.  It  should  be  a framework  of 
“ angle  iron,”  such  as  is  used  in  shipbuilding, 
&c.,  the  ribs  uniting  or  meeting  at  the  centres 


which  come  in  contact  with  the  next  carriages  ; 
and  a strong  cap,  or  plate  of  iron,  should  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  curved  angle-iron— the 
whole  to  be  cross-stayed,  and  the  iron  galva- 
nized. A doorway  on  each  side  could  easily 
be  arranged,  without  much  detriment  to  the 
strength  of  the  whole.  The  arrangement  of 
seats  round  the  inside  would  be  pleasant  and 
gafe— safe,  compared  with  the  present  edges 
of  two  boards  ready  to  meet,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, just  below  the  knees  of  the  passengers; 
and  the  ventilation  might  be  greatly  improved. 
Place  this  kind  of  “ shield ” upon  a strong 
iron  frame*  and  allow  the  carriage  wheels, 
which  by  this  plan  might  be  larger,  and  suit 
increased  speed,  to  run  altogether  clear  of  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  and  so  avoid  the  immi- 
nent danger  arising  from  wheels  and  axles 
under  the  carriage.  A very  suitable  and 
simple  buffer  frame,  he  adds,  might  be  made 
so  as  to  be  equally  efficient  in  curves,  which 
the  present  are  not,  and  in  straight  lines.  I he 
advantages  of  9uch  an  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  carriage,  he  observes, are  very  nume- 
rous— some  of  which  he  proposes  to  point  out, 

with  drawings  of  the  plan. In  short,  Mr. 

Hudson’s  ‘ wish  ’ has  been  as  promptly  and 
as  superabundantly  responded  to  as  if  the  iron 
crown,  or  crown  of  brass,  of  this  most  fortunate 
speculator,  had  been  Fortunatus’s  wishing  cap 

itself. Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Hudson 

and  his  directorial  colleagues  never  “ fail  to 
discover  ” any  thing  in  the  form  of  even  a mere 
shadow  of  coming  events  that  may  tend,  or 
appear  to  tend  “ to  endanger  the  security,  and 
to  depreciate  the  value”  of  railway  property, 
or  to  “ interfere  with  that  freedom  of  action 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  railways;”  and  accordingly,  H.  M. 
Mr.  II.,  and  a host  of  his  fellow  “ chairmen,” 
were  not  slow  in  setting  their  faces,  and  their 
holographs,  against  the  Government  Railway 
Bill  (nr  rather  the  Railway  Government  Bill), 
one  form  of  which  they  had  previously  stran- 
gled, and  another  they  were  lately  inviting,  by 
circular,  all  interested  to  assist  in  effectually 
opposing, — which  they  did,  in  truth,  to  pur- 
pose,— But  we  were  treating  of  what  very 
plainly  tends  “ to  endanger  the  security,  and 
to  depreciate  the  value  ” of  human  life  on  rail- 
way property,  and  of  course  any  allusion,  either 
to  railway  'directors,  or  to  Circulars  issued 
by  them,  to  their  fellow-chairmen,  inviting 
them,  as  “ all  interested,”  to  assist  effectually 
in  this  common  cause  of  humanity,  is  some- 
what irrelevant.  We  must  return,  therefore, 
to  that  cause  for  a moment,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  our  sufficient  excuse,  in  order 
that  we  may  briefly  add  from  the  Times  the 
general  suggestions  of  “ one  who  has  travelled 
much  by  railway,”  for  the  obviation  of  a va- 
riety of  the  dangers  of  railway  travelling.  And 
this  we  do  designedly  ad  nauseam,  and  merely 
just  to  shew,  by  one  proof  more,  without  any 
special  reference  to  its  merits  in  comparison 
with  others,  that  such  suggestions  as  Fortunatus 
wishes  for  are,  in  fact,  “ as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries,” or  as  pearls  from  the  mouth  of  that 
unhappy  sister  of  Fortunatus,  who  delivered 
the  article,  like  syllables  in  speech,  by 
paragraphs  at  a time. 1.  Buffers  through- 

out a train  ought  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  height  from  the  ground,  so  as  to 
strike  fairly,  centre  on  centre,  otherwise  in 
a concussion  the  lower  will  throw  the  higher 
with  it3  carriage  upwards.  2.  Every  carriage 
ought  to  have  a break.  3.  Passengers  might 
signal  to  the  guards  by  help  of  a sufficiently 
powerful  bell  at  hand  in  each  carriage  ; and 
guards,  in  turn,  to  the  driver  by  a few  pre- 
arranged notes  on  the  bugle,  as  of  old.  4.  No 
engine  in  the  least  degree  unsteady  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  run  at  all.  5.  Absolute  punctuality, 
both  in  starting  and  arrival,  ought  to  be  en- 
forced. G.  No  oscillating  carriage  or  truck,- 
any  more  than  engine,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
run,  and  no  truck  should  be  placed  before  a 
carriage.  Lastly,  luggage-trains  ought  not  to 
run  on  passenger  lines  at  all — actively  or  pas- 
sively they  have  caused  many  accidents. 

As  to  any  thing  like  a saving  of  money  by 
staving  off  the  outlay  of  any  little  expense  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  carrying  out  of  effec- 
tual means  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in 
the  working  of  trains,  exclusive  ot  those  aris- 
ing from  defective  works,  to  which  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  article  more  par- 
ticularly to  allude,  we  would  earnestly  call  on 
railway  directors  to  consider  the  result  ot  one 
of  the  recent  accidents,  namely  the  concus- 


THE  BUILDER. 


DBUOE’S,  No.  2 "WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  r r any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.&o„ 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  «s  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DepOt 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  LIME  MERCHANTS,  &o. 

GJ.REY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality, 

I will  be  delivered  after  the  1st  July,  on  board  barges  at  the 
Mailing  Lime  Kilns  (lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Poyudcr 
at  jia  j^cv  vard.  nr  alongside  any  Wharf  in  L ' 


TIME  AND  CEMENT  WHARFS.  — 

r*-“  Qrey-stone,  Flame-bumt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
band,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Clumuey-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  mid 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSHER.  at  the  following 
Wharfs  i- Albion  Wlmvf.  Holland-street,  Illackfriars ; Millbuuk- 
WMimipai,.  — *r{’“  Limehouse;  and  Kingsland- 


"OLAS  I’ER  of  PARIS  of  fhe  very  best 

i quality,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  \\  liarf,  :i,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT 

Casks  that  will  notcontain  Five  Bushels,  even 

faoturersof  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  si 

j pocket  c 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

-f*-  'V.9.0D’  J“n-  Manufacturer  of  Roman.  Portland,  and  Bath 
L,ime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROl  HERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


TJATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

f"„Ii8rhed  a genuino  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 

TllOS.  JNO.  CROM.ON,  I actor,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Dep3ts Three  Cranes  Wharf,  (19,  Upper 
Thames-street ; St.  George’s  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrnve-plnce.  Pimlico  • 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


the  only  Cement 

painting  or  colour- 


PORTLAND  CEMENTii 

for  external  purposes  which  requir . 

ing,  does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.  &c. 
Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  whioh 


>r  finished  in  imitation  of 

- . __..er  stone  dust 

is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
' n its  application  for  which  pur- 


architrave.  and  other  mouldings,  i 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEllE  Y,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


.aldington. 

IRAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  aud  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  lias  more  power  than  auy  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  tlioir  friends  nud  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  witli  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  mauufurtuve  from  every  other,  aud  being  a ucutral  com- 
pound, is  nor  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substauce 
with  which  it  rrm  ■ come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses:— 

Lit  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

% Unlike  other  iuterual  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

H.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paiut  iu  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &<;. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  bad  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  180,  DRU  RY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
EKS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  T11E  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.-The  f 
sessed  by  this  Invention  

It  will  eflectuolly  resist  Damp.  ‘It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  n complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  eitiier  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresli  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  he  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substauce,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  auy  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
nients  begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  eflect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  lie  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cemeut  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  iu  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  nud  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden- lane,  Queen-street, 
Clieapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN’S  aud  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off" in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stoue-like  cftect,  produceablo  by  no  other 
Pamt  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— aud  may  be  used 
hy  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


C 'HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

, to  inform  my  Wends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  lean 
execute  orders.  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. 'I  he  pnccs  are  now  from  ( )NE  SHILLING  PER  F<  >OT  SUP 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  I’ER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity ot  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.],  King-street,  Baker-street,  Port  man-square. — Cash  only. 

HPHOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgatc- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 


lpOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 


dimensions 

accompanied  with  ..  ..... 
Bishopsgate-strect  Without. 


, . „ — - - foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 

of  200  feet,  for  42s.,  or  about  2ld.  per  foot,  in  large 
smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  Not  less 
be  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  he 
remittance— TUGS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 


Blue  

Purple  . . . 

Glass  Engraved 

Bishopsgate-strect  Without. 


any  Design. — T1IOS.  MILLINGTON, 


"OLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

-®-  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  iiumnct  the  mmlitu 


N.B  ltougli  Plate  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one- 
?j‘‘llb^rce-quartcv-mch  thick.  - Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-garden,’ 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


¥_¥  ERRING’S  PATE  NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.-No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 


l -i  i „ No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 

t!'c  l'.’.'klic;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
..  i t.  ‘ -o  years ; abolish  all 
full  ope- 


all  houses. having  it:  repay  the  cost  every  t\, „ 
d limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 


ration  (four  different  ways),  forms  a c 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

HP  HE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

3-  to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  tlicir  CARVING 
IN  31001)  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond -street 
Works,  late  Sir  I1.  Chun  trey's  foundry,  Eccleston-plaee,  Pimlico. 

A RClflTECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  tj^ 

-f*-  Trade  in  general,  arc  informed  they  can  lie  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trusses,  bal- 
lustcrs,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  &c.  4c., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON, 
Muddlers,  4c.,  42,  Parkcr-strect,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade. 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 


___  ^ EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

TC^D WARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

M-J  street  Str  md,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  eeute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  paG 
terns  whic,i  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises.  EDWARDS  aud 
i ELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


OOIIO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

^ , y^.tSOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  tiie  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  auy  quantity  of  Belgian  21  aud  l(i  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sues  or  m loo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  iu  London. 
I laving  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  lie  begs  the 
tnvor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  gloss  at  very  low  prices. 

SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-8QUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St  Quinn  aud  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
this  article,  which  stands 
IJN RIVALLED  10R  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
Tins  Plate  Glass  can  he  procured  of  auy  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eight 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money : — 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  I Thirds  . . , 
size  from  one  foot  Fourths  . 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.O 

foot  | C.C.C 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
lid.,  2d.  and  2}d.pcr 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  F 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  V 


...—White  Lead, 

, _ FREDERICK 

VS  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 


West  Smithficld,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
♦„  *i,.  Trade,  12],  Bunhill-rovv, 

•y  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
..Is,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
’ Frames,  always  on  sale, 
urely  packed  fu 


Finsbury -s( 
materials,  si 


Sashes  and  Fr 

Glazed  goods „ , 

the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
| mgs  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 

1 Establishment  ' 

of  all  engaged 


This 

■th  the  notice 
building. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

W HUGHES  and  Co.,  Ornamental  Plas- 

• terers,  Modellers,  &c.,  arc  enabled  to  supply  at  reason- 
able prices,  all  kinds  of  Ccmciit  aud  Plaster,  Ornaments  for  Archi- 
tectural purposes,  they  having  a large  quantity  of  moulds  and 
patterns,  consisting  of  Trusses  for  Shop  Fronts,  Cantilevers,  Caps 
for  Columus  and  pilasters,  Queen’s  Coat  of  Arms,  Pediment  Scrolls. 
Ornamental  Chimney  Shafts,  of  large  dimensions,  Ballustrnding, 
&e. ; a great  variety  of  Animal  aud  other  Figures,  Vases,  4c.,  for 
Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Terraces,  4 c. ; a variety  of  Centre 
1 lowers,  Soffits,  Bed  Moulds,  4c.,  for  internal  decorations. 

Modelling  executed  with  strict  attcutiuu  to  Drawings.  Work- 
shops at  No.  1,  Brewer-sweet,  North,  near  Sadler’s  Wells,  St.  Juhn- 
strcct  Road.  Residence  removed  from  Upper-street-,  Islington,  to 
116,  Uoswell-r  oad,  opposite  the  Dutchess  of  Oldcuburgh,  Clerkcn- 
u-ell 


Hand  R.  HAYWOOD,  Manufacturers, 

• solicit  the  attention  of  the  above  to  their  Metallic  Plaiu 
and  Ornamental  Covering  and  Flooring  Tiles,  Chimney-pots.  4c., 
of  every  variety  of  colour  and  shape  : also  to  their  Cylindrical,  Co- 
nical, and  Socket  Pipes  for  drains,  soil  pipes,  aud  the  conveyance 
of  pure  water,  which  being  vitrified,  are  preferable  and  infinitely 
more  durable  than  any  other.  They  also  invite  the  attention  of  the 
above  to  their  Fire  Pro.ot"  Flue  Linings,  as  now  supplying  by  them 
to  the  new  additions  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Queen  Alin's  Buuuty 
Office,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings. 

Best  Fire  Bricks  of  every  description. 

Manufactories,  Brownhill’s  Blue  Metallic  Tileries,  near  Burslcm, 
Staffordshire  ; aud  dcpOt  for  London  aud  its  vicinity,  No.  10,  South 
Wharf,  Paddington. 


’rUlIULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

A Manufacture^  by 


HIU  II -STREET,  LAMBET  H. 


m 


Tho  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  bv  Tubular  Drains, 
from  their  form  they  give  every  facility  for  a perfectly  free  passage 

The  material  of  which  they  nre  composed  is  imperishable,  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode;  iu  addition  to  which, 
they  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  ease,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
and  !l  inch.  Bends  and  J unctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
ot  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


QMITH’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  . DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 

" to  inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  lion 

-vs  f Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 

....  — * * --*■  * bctll.  . 

hand.  ^ 


bores,  from  _ 

and  Hon.  Commissioners  

To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princcs-street,  Lambeth' 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Prioe  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  tho  most  durable  ware,  and 
Me  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


CHEAP  AND  DUrABLE  ROOFING. 


B]?  ffifr  faajcstj's 


Hopal  Ectiers  patent. 


F. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

oxlv  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

H er  Majesty's  Commission  ok  Customs,  Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honockaiile  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

; eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Ag 

iited.  aud  OBTAINED  THE  PK17 

Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety's  House,  iu  Hanover-sqv 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  aud  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMON IALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  their  order.-,  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  aud  in 
leugths'bcst  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  nre  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court-s,  the  passages  aud  offices  leading  to  W cst- 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— A Liberal  Disoount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN'S  PATENT, 


FOE  GENEE.  L 


D UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  ot 
Cesspools,  as  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 

a**V  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  -.  the  present  defective  an/ competed  cow JtracUou 
being  las  is  too  well  known)  the  Bource  of  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

P“The Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet  "has  been  designed 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  decided 

L^Slffp  LICIT  Y.— Its  construction  is 
complication,  as  to  render  it  almost  impo 
°radeGK^AT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  head 
or  " measure."  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  he  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water;  and  when  the  Person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
untcr  contained  in  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 

The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  thewatOT 
from  thesneasure  to  the  basin.  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of  ; it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
^THOROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  rush  or  torrent,  of 
water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5 NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed , 
that  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  he  necessary  to  connect 
the  “head  " of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

6 NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  the 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  ofcoureehe 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a.  pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 

Ul 7elCNO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.- A syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  os  to 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia.  . . 

T it  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  inattention  may  be  n^rehended. 

» ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10  The  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING  <*** > “ 

wliich  it  mav  be  placed,  are  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.  1 lie 
basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  carthcnwaie.  with  a strong 
substantial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firm!}  by 
meSm  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
th^usunl  wood  casing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 
area<?y  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  aU  secretion 

and  thus  economy  of  space  is 

CffFOR  THEe^5SoNlSs  it  is® a most' valuable  invention,  and 
wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  are  at  present  found  in  such  situa- 

tKFuR  RAILWAY  STATIONS  it  is  invaluable,  for  the  present 
closets  are  a continual  trouble  anil  expense ; they  arc  required 
to  be  self-acting,  but  to  render  them  so  an  endless  number  of 
and  cranks  liavc  to  he  made  use  of.  and  consequently, 
continued  dert.ngemt-r,  is  the  result ; add  Uu ^ii»,  the  L"iMtant 
obstruction  in  the  pipes,  j*mr  to  V.c  fona  of  water  bung 
Ln.VcmiRl,'  to  remove  such  substance.-*  as  aee  introduced  *>v  the 

jaasSK  SSS 

Torrent  Water  Closet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 


Fig.  1.— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  or  supply-pipe  at 
to]Fig.n^—Be^ion'  of  the  measure  and  cock,  shelving  its  position 

W pqg  "af— Plan^of  top*of  M^t.°of  torrent-pipe  M,  and  action-rod  D. 
Fi|  A— Section  from  back  to  front  of  seat,  basm,  bottom  of 


torrent-pipe  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  in  and  cut  it  off 
Fig.  5.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  ana  tne 
bridle  lever  by  which 

briJfeli 


Fig.  7.— Flan  of  top,  Ac.,  of  basin  under  scat,  and  shewing  the 
lever,  w hich  is  fixed  to  the  seat,  to  lift  the  action-rod. 

Fig.  8.— Section  from  side  to  side  of  seat,  and  top  of  basin,  with 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 

...  , , ,•  r„nfrp  R niwl  ,-levntiiiL-  i cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  off  every  thing  through  the  syphon  S,  and  the  leg  X.  The  lowest  part  of 

When  a person  takes  the  scat,  the  front  A is  gwi30h opensthe’  wck  F --the  thesyphon  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  basin,  hut  so  much  on  one  side  towards  the  leg  N as  to  direct 

the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  R directing  the  bndleteyer  E.  which  op  and  as  the  everydrop  of  water  with  its  full  force  in  that  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  considerably  larger 

then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  the  air  in  the  soil-pipe,  connected 

~i  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any  beforc  u HThe  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  is  within  sight,  so  that  any  thing  improperly 


measure  ------- 

measure  fills,  the  water 
overflow. 


.,  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  1>,  which,  with  the 
g tne  seat  UICII  iiivai ■>  water,  and  onens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 


introduced  may  be  removed  .......  . . , . 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  betwee 
prevent  air  rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


. N and  S,  forms  a trap  to 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Sfc.,  of  Towns'  Bill.— {Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

'It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; but  | There  are  various  simple,  means  ^applying  ^er  to  this^ur^se. 
urging  tlic  introduction  of  tfafer-Closets  for  the  poorest  dWC\hn^jt  to  not  ^ 

u_®_*  i nr  the  .nnorain s now  generally  annlied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 


i proper  Water-Closet  is  lar  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool  ^but 
of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  r ‘ ' * 

trouble. 


the  evidence  of  Mr. 

nouuou,  flu.  r uucu.  ffl.  wiuu,i,  w,  — — t r- ... 1 ented  by  Mr.  Austin 

appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  is 
self-acting  ; it  requires  no  cistern  ; it  acts  as  a flushing  apparatus  each  time,  by  providing  a great 
momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are  effectually  cleared,  and  all  effluvium  removed.” 


omce,  ouuiuvr-Buvci,  ouutn»ai  ......  - — — - 

n c,n  _xt  aftords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined  in 


“ Patent  Torrent 
hmeut ; 2nd.  Its 
sc ; 3rd.  One  supply 


i applicabil 
i being  sufficient  for  a 


r.i,  TiicL'Veat  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  and  the  amount  in  fixing. 

Yvn  arcaware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  aud  others,  to  suggest  the  best  aud  simples 


) Vacxhall  Water  Company. 

is  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I a; 


Testimonial  prom  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  tub  Southwark  s 

menus  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I am  often  told,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 
complicated  machinery  now  in  use.  we  would  have  several  more  closets  put  up  ; but  we  must  wait  till 

some  less  expensive  method  is  introduced. 

Air  Austin's  invention,  I am  pleased  to  see,  quite  removes  these  ohiections.  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  public,  both  for  convenience  and  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  themselves  as  muoh  as 

possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  „ . 

J.  vUIOli.,  Engineer. 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  66,  WELBEC K-STR E ET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 

DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


These  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER, 
rosion.— And  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their 

“The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad-such  drains  have  been 
aptlv  termed  “ ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS  "-from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  along,_  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  aud  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
verv  little  passes  through  the  outlet.  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroy  ea, 
ana  the  building  seriously  iujured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 


dations of  rata,  winch  are  enabled  with  ci 
ling  sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors. 

Very'  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  cs 
evil  had  sr  * *■“' 


from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb* 


o far  advanced  that  01 


TiuTP EC U ja ART^LOSs'is  not  the*  only  evil"  resulting  from  the  y 

HEALTH  to  a fearful  extent,  isalso  one  ofthe  consequences  of  the  exis^—.,. — ■--•  - — 

CESSPOOLS.”  the  foulest  and  most  poisonous  exhalations  proceed  from  them,  and  from  the  founda- 


constantly  flushed,  they 


allowed  to  become  saturated. 

S are  a certain  prei  — 

free  from  corrosion,  and  are  impervious  te 


Mwna.  DOWSON^be^alBoto  mtimate  thaMt^^are^c^raanufl»ctur»9^f  "their  OI^u^rQelRttlI^on^vort, 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS^&c^ 

Loin's r\^d^ldCsBrnLtheT;rish'o°ff  St'  Gu£h^  o^Midd^e^  anTPV4^  ^'of^ Tu^BurLpLC-t' 

£S8£' tathe Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.-Saturday,  July  3. 1W7 
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CIVIL  ENGINEER,  in  considerable 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

AN  Architect’s  and  Surveyor’s  Assistant, 

who  is  disengaged  from  five  o'cloek  in  the  Evening,  would 
be  happv  after  that  hourto  assist  in  making  out  working  or  finished 
drawings,  or  in  measuring  or  taking  out  quantities,  Ac.  Address, 
0.  p„  office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


Nc 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A GENTLEMAN  residing  in  the  vicinity 

of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  who  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  thirty  years  ns  a Practical  Architect,  is  willingto  take  into  his 
family  as  a Boarder  a Youth  being  educated  to  a profession  (an  Ar- 
chitect would  be  preferred).— For  further  particulars,  apply  by 
letter  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Wade,  Stationer,  Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  bad  consider- 
able experience  in  Designingand  Superintending  the  Erec- 
tion of  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Buildings,  wishes  to  obtain  an 
Engagement  in  the  office  of  a respectable  Architect.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.— Address,  S.  C.  Y.,  at  the  office 
of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

11V ANTED,  at  the  Railway  Station  and 

V V Hotel  now  erecting  at  Newhavcn,  iii  Sussex,  a number  of 
Bod  hands  in  the  above  branches.— Apply  on  the  works. 


IV 


ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Good 

Draughtsman,  competent  to  take-out  quantities 


late  and  measure  up  w°S  —Apply  to  D.  H., ’office  of  “The 
Covent-garden. 


milder,”  2,  York-street,  ( 


IM/’ANTED  to  Purchase,  Several  Acres  of 

T T Freehold  Ground,  near  London.  No  objection  to  an  old 
ouse  upon  it— Particulars  and  price  to  be  sent,  addressed,  post- 
bid. to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Cartwright's,  Law  Stationer,  Browmow- 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TOWN  OF  BRIGHTON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  acting  under  the  Brighton  Improvement 
Act  are  about  to  appoint  a person  to  act  as  their  SURVEYOR,  at 
a salary  of  2501.  per  annum,  together  with  a salary  for  an  Office 
Clerk  or  Assistant. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  my  Office,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  at  which  place  testimonials  from  Candidates  must  be  left  on 
or  before  the  21st  day  of  July  instant— By  ordij, 

LEWIS  SLIGHT, 

Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners. 
Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  1st  J uly,  1847. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  published,  roval  4 to,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

Ancient  gothic  churches,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics.  Containing  the  result  of  au 
original  discovery  of  the  true  Geometrical  Proportions  employed 
by  the  Mediaeval  Architect  iu  forming  the  ancient  Minsters,  Ca- 
thedrals, aud  Churches  in  England,  being  the  only  uniform  appli- 

To  be  had  at  Mr.  Griffith's  Offices,  9,  St  John's-squnre.  London. 


treet. 


Holbo: 


WANTED,  an  Experienced  Person  to 

undertake  the  Management  of  an  important  Sea-work  on 
eh.-ilf  of  the  Contractors.  A thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
filing.  Masonry,  and  the  use  of  the  Diving-bell,  is  indispensable.— 
iddrcss,  with  full  particulars,  to  A.  Z, 32,  Moorgatc-street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Young  Man, 

who  lias  been  'Timekeeper  and  Stookkecper  on  a large 
state,  a similar  Situation.  Can  work  at  the  bench  if  required.  The 
lighost  references  can  be  given  as  to  honesty  and  capability.— 
Ladrcss  A.  B„  Post-offiee,  Conduit-street,  WestDoume-terracc. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Mason,  a 

Situation  as  Foreman  or  Superintendent  of  Works:  has 
i,  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  taking  out  quantities,  making 
ivorkiug  drawings,  Ac.  Good  references  can  be  given.  Address, 
i.  N.,  13,  Priory-street,  Camden  Now  Town. 


WANTED,  an  Active  Person,  to  super- 
intend the  Plumbing,  Painting.  Paperhanging,  and  Dc- 
sorating  department  in  a Builder's  establishment,  He  must  be 
borough ly  conversant  with  his  business,  and  have  been  similarly 
;d.— Apply  to  A.  C.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  York-street, 


ijagage 


TM/’ANTED,  by  a Builder,  a steady,  active, 

v T practical  Mail,  as  Clerk  of  Works.  He  must  be  a good 
draughtsman,  and  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  measuring,  making 
nut  estimates,  builders'  bookkeeping,  together  with  the  usual  du- 
ties of  a Builder's  Office.  Address  to  J.  W.,  Mr.  lias  toll’s,  24, 

JSbury- street,  Pimlico. 

T TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Middle- 

I T * aged  Man  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Foreman  in 
-Town  or  Country;  has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Building 
in  its  various  branches.  Thoroughly  understands  Drawing  and 
'Measuring,  and  can  be  well  recommended.— Address,  prepaid,  Y.  Z., 
3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


!A 


PRACTICAL  Clerk  of  Works  is  open 

Engagement— Address  A.  B.  C.,  Office  of  “ The 


Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  of  Good  Education,  is 

desirous  to  obtain  a Situation  as  Time-keeper  or  Light 


EA 


Just  published,  in  4to.  price  12s.  6d.  in  limp  cloth  ; or  15s.  bound 
in  flexible  leather, 

ARTHWORK  TABLES,  for  Railways 

and  other  Public  Works. 

By  CHARLES  K.  SIBLEY,  Civil  Engineer;  and  WILLIAM 
RUTHERFORD,  of  the  It.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich. 

* - * These  Tables  are  calculated  for  various  slopes,  and  to  central 
widths,  for  every  foot,  from  23  feet  to  43  feet.  Their  object  is  to 
furnish  at  a glance  results  which  require  considerable  calculation 
with  tables  at  present  in  use.  They  are  computed  to  shew  the  total 
content  for  one  chain  in  length,  with  heights  at  each  end  from  0 to 
80  feet,  at  intervals  of  half-a-foot.  No  multiplication  is  necessary. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


METROPOLITAN'BUILDINGS  ACT. 

NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR 
SHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  6,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

7th  July,  1847. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

- Examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of  persons 
desirous  to  obtain  a Certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Office  of  Dis- 
trict Surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  16th  day  of  July,  instant,  instead 
of  WEDNESDAY,  the  21st,  as  previously  notified. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  tne 
14th  instant,  nnd  their  applications  must  he  accompanied  by  a pre- 
liminary statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination  pre- 
scribed in  the  Rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  WE  ALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Holbom. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of  October, 
January,  and  April,  or  at  such  other  periods  ns  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  ARTHUR  SYMONDs, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A GENERAL  MEETING  will  bu  held  at 

the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Liucoln’s-lnn 
fields,  on  MONDAY,  the  19th  of  July,  1847.  The  chair  will  he 
t'lkcn  by  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  President  of  the  Master  Carpenters’ 

Society,  at  ONE  O'CLOCK  TO  A MINUTE. 

This  Sooiety  is  established  to  render  assistance  in  old  age  to  de- 
cayed members  of  the  building  trades,  also  to  workmen  in  case  of 
accident.  The  attendance  of  all  parties  desirous  of  promoting  the 
object  of  the  Institution  is  respectfully  requested. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering;  for  the 

Erection  of  a Dwelling  House  and  Offices  at  Cuokficld, 
Sussex,  may  inspect  the  Plans.  Specifications,  aud  terms  of  Con- 
tract on  application  to  Mr.  F.  W.  HOLLO V AY,  Cuokficld, , on  and 
after  Saturday.  10th  July.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  MABERLY,  the  Vicarage,  Cuokficld,  on  or  before 


Architectural  maxims  and 

THEOREMS,  in  elucidation  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
Design  and  Construction  : aud  Lecture  on  the  Education  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Architect. 

By  Professor  DONALDSON,  M.I.B.A. 

8vo.,  3s.  6d..  cloth. 

Published  by  J.  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom,  and  TAYLOR 
and  WALTON,  Gower-street. 


NOVELLO'S  EDITIONS,  NOW  READY  (July  1st) 

Octavo  Size. 

HANDEL’S  “ MESSIAH,”  complete  in 

Twelve  Numbers,  each  6d.  Ditto,  bound,  6s.  Gd.  AU  the 
Chorusses  in  ditto,  3s.  Gd. 

HAYDN’S  “ CREATION,”  complete  in  Nine 
Numbers,  each  6d.  Ditto,  bound,  5s.  All  tlic  Chorusses  in  ditto, 
2s.  (id.  Cloth  Cases  for  binding  these  works,  6d.  each. 

HANDEL’S  “JUDAS  MACCABEUS,”  No.  I. 
Sixteen  pages  for  Sixpence.  This  work  wiU  be  comprised  in  Twelve 
Monthly  Numbers. 

HANDEL’S  “ DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM,”  No.  I. 

Sixteen  pages  for  Sixpence.  This  work  wiU  be  comprised  in  Five 
Monthly  N umbers. 

Super-royal  Quarto  Size  (Music  Size  oblong). 

HANDEL’S  “ MESSIAH,”  complete.  Price  6s. 
HAYDN’S  “ CREATION,”  complete.  Price 

particularly  adapted  for  Piano  forte  Players, 

' 1 number  of  leaves  to  turn  over. 

...  Vocal  Score,  with  a separate  Accom- 
paniment for  Piano-forte  or  Organ,  by  VINCENT  NOVELLO. 

Sold  by  all  MusicseUcrs,  Booksellers,  N ewsvenders.  and  Periodical 
Dealers. -Remember  to  order  NOVELLO’S  EDITIONS. 


ST  PANCRAS  CHAPEL,  LATE  THE  OLD  CHURCH.-TO 
BUILDERS. 

THE  Church  Trustees  of  St.  Pancras,  Mid- 
dlesex, wiU  meet  at  No.  3,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  on 
MONDAY,  the  26th  day  of  July  instant,  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  the  above  chapeL  The  trustees  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.  The  drawings,  specifica- 
tion, form  of  contract,  and  bond,  to  be  entered  into  by  the  con- 
tractor and  his  sureties,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
SCADDING  aud  SON,  Solicitors,  3,  Gordon-street,  Gordon- 
square,  from  whom  aU  necessary  information  may  be  obtained. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  KENTISH  TOWN. 

THE  Committee  for  erecting;  the  above 
Church  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS.  The  Draw- 
ings, Specification,  Form  of  Contract,  and  Bills  of  Quantities  lie 
at  tiic  Offices  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  H.  HODGE,  5,  Lyons  Inn, 
Strand,  until  the  13th  of  July  next,  on  which  day  all  Tenders  are 
to  be  delivered  at  the  above  Offices,  addressed  to  Mr.  HAL  I ON, 
Hon.  Sec.  Two  approved  securities  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  len- 
der, nor  any,  unless  satisfactory. 


Bl 


TO  BUILDERS. 

UILDERS  desirous  of  competing  for  the 

Erection  of  a Pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas  for  H.  BUDD, 
Esq.,  in  Twickenham  Park,  Middlesex,  may  see  the  Plans  and 
Specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  P.  AIchJiecti„^Ufh5 

Cottage,  Richmond-hill,  from  Monday,  the  12th.  to  Monday,  the 
19th  July,  inclusive.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered  as 
before  Wednesday,  the  21st  J uue,  at  three  o clock.  Mr.  BUDD  will 
not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender ; and  the  person 
whose  tender  shall  be  accepted  wiU  be  required  to  find  two  securities 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  works. 

Richmond,  July  8tli,  1847. 


' These  Copies 
...>re  arc  only  ha 
All  the  above  Works 
paniment  for^Piano-forte 

Dealers. 


road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  good  practical  expe- 
rience in  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  is  a good  workmau,  and 
has  a knowledge  of  making  working  drawings  ; is  n quick  calcu- 

opportunity  of  general  improvement.  Wilf  be  his  6 
required).  Good  reference  given.  Address,  pre-paid, 

No,  1,  Albert-street,  Cambridge-road,  Mile-end. 


COMPETITION. 


THE  Committee  of  Visitors  who  have  been 

appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  an  Additional 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  1,000  Patients  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  m- 
PIIRl.lC  COMPETITION  for  Plans  and  Estimates  for  such 

.,  ,.  ] .. * n llmmiiim  nf  ■JHrtl  tit  tliM  nnrt.U 

uldiug,  and  pr 

whose  design  tliev 
2001.  a - “ 
third 


a buildiug.  and  propose  to  present  a Premium  ol  3001  to  the  party 
whose  design  they  shall  most  approve,  aud  further  premiums  of 
2001  and  loOL  to  the  party  whose  plans  they  shall  deem  second  and 
third  in  excellcuce.-l’artioulnvs  as  to  site  with  aU  needful  infor- 
mation and  instructions,  as  also  the  conditions  on  which  the  pre- 
miums will  be  offered,  may  be  had  at  my  office, 

House,  Clerkenwell  Green,  on  any  day  betw-““ 
and  Four  during  the  present  month. 

7th  July,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS.— SHEFFIELD  ATHENjEUM  AND 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE.  . 

PARTIES  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  New  Building  for  the  above  Institution  at 
Sheffield,  may  see  the  Plans  and  Specifications l at t MOThaiucs 

Institute,  23,  Tudor-street,  Sheffield,  on  and  after  W EDN  ES1..V  Y, 

G^O^ALE^j^DER^Esq.’,  ArahiUct'so,  Be'dford-square,  London, 
to  whom  all  questions  are  to  be  addressed.  1 endere  to  be  delivered, 
addressed  to  JOHN  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Mechanics’  Institute  .Shef- 
field, on  or  before  Wednesday,  July  28tli.  The  Committee  do  not 

bind’  tli cmsclves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

— TO  MASONS  AND  PAVIOllR  " ” 

THE  Board  for  repair  of  the  Highways  ot 

the  Parish  of  West-Ham,  Essex,  are  ready  to  receive  TEN- 
DERS for  about  2,000  feet  run  of  Carlme  Nose-Stone,  Curb  ol 
Aberdeen,  Cornish  or  Devonshire  Granite  Curb,  to  be  laid  down  at 
aud  near  to  Balnam-strect,  Plaistow,  in  the  said  Parish,  i hey  are 
also  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  about  12,000  feet  superficial  of 
3-inch  Yorkshire  Paving-Stone,  to  be  laid  down  on  the  i ootpatn 
from  the  Swan  Inn,  at  Stratford,  to  West-Ham  Church  yard,  and 
from  the  said  Church-yard  towards  Plaistow-laue.  Also,  for  a out 
170  yards  superficial  or  6-inch  Granite  Crossings.  Persons  willing 
to  tender  for  nil  or  any  of  the  said  Materials  and  Works  may  see 
the  Specifications  and  obtain  all  other  particulars  of  Mr.  KO«r<ivi 
RAKE,  Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  said  Board,  at  his  house,  neni 
West-Ham  Church.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  into  Mr.  MFUEjx- 
SON,  at  Plaistow,  the  treasurer  to  the  Board,  before  Six  ociock 
p.m.,  on  the  20th  of  July  instant,  nnd  no  Tender  will  be  receivca  un- 
less delivered  in  to  him  before  that  hour  on  that  day. 

GEORGE  DACllE,  Clerk  V ' 

Stratford,  Essex,  6th  J uly,  1847. 


o the  Board. 


PREMISES  TO  BE  LET,  TUDOR  STREET. 

HE  Committee  appointed  tor  carrying  into 

execution  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  making  a Street  from 

Whitcfriars-street  to  Tudor-street,  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  tncy 
will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  MONDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July  next, 
nt  One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in  writing,  sealed 
up,  for  Letting  on  Lease  for  42  years,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a 
House  and  Premises,  on  the  south  side  of  Tudor-street,  the  east 
side  of  Water-street,  and  the  west  side  ot  King  Luv  ard-strcct, &’*'«- 
iect  to  a portion  of  the  site  thereof  being  liud  into  P- 
lessee,  iu  conformity  with  the  Plans  and  Condition 
the  Office  of  Works,  UuildbalL 
Guildhall,  29th  June,  3847. 


■t  by  the 


MEREWETHEK. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  K. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse.  No.  33.  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury-square,  pear  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6dl  8d.  lOd.  SOd- 

fld.  7d.  8d.  la  la  6d.  2a  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  13a  per 


Best  Town  Glue  4os.  rer  cwt,  Do.  Scotch,  52a  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


fid.  7s.  64 


ting  Kitchen  Ranges.  with  wven  ana  mi 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3a  3 It  6 in.,  £3. 12s.  tkL  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uuiou- 
Btreet,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3fh  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4ft 
£3.  6s.  £3- 138.  £3.  16s.  £-1  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

8 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft  6 in.  3feot9in.  4 ft 
-£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5s.  £8. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  !xt  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fueL  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street.  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 


IlrUht 

Self-ac, — „ , 

Bars,  Fittings  Bright  :— 


, ...  30.  6 ifi.  4 ft. 

32. 3s.  31  14s.  41  3s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  nung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

^ A-  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  ofStooks, 


pieces  ; Plate?.  Furnace  bars.  Top  and  F.dl  I 
ney-bnrs,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
ana  Frames.  Lumps.  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 


moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


WARMTNG  by  means  of  the  circulation 
of  WARM  AIR.— BURBIDGE  and  HEALYbeg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 


effectually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in 
mical  maimer.  BURBIDGE  and  UEALY,  130,  FI 


'leet-street. 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE  PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having;  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  to r strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  All  tbclr  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  are  fitted  witn 
0.  CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  iu  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  "CHUBB'S 
MAKE"  ure  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  tho  articles  manufactured  by  D CHUBB  nud  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHtJBB  and  SON,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,' 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  Dorn  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  fire- 
proof Doors, Safes,  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
— * — «... — ^Surveyors,  Builders.  Ac.  that  be  can  supply  them 


and  CHESTS,  Ac.  o 


— — .mproved  principles  of  security 

against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  nid  of  ••  expensive 
machinery,"  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  fori,  at  prices  85  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 
London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Leadbeater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years' 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  toorder.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-irou  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-iron  rabbit  ted  frames,  and 
secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LUCKS  IN  ENGLAND,  6 feet 
high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £10  each,  always 
on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  AijDERS- 
G AT  E-STREET  LONDON. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

1C8,  Drury-lane,  aud  Charlcs-street,  Loudon. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

TttEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

between  him  and  W M.  nENDRY  is 
DI  SSOLVED,  and  that  t he  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  : 
ana  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
?nc?’  and  Punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 

■ SfSSH’.Kf A •»* 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 


n Town  and  Country. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

(Jrev-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may1  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  KOSHER,  at  the  following 
Wlinrfe:— Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars  ; MiHbank- 


PLASTEll  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  W barf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  coutain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  si/e  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  171  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this.  


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  LIME  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 

^J.REY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality, 


will  be  delivered  after  the  1st  J lily,  on  board  barges  at  t 
Hailing  Lime  Kilns  (lately  occupied  by  Mes 
at  6s.  per  yard,  or  alongside  any  Wharf  in  Lo: 

CHARLES  PORMBY,  Esq.,  Hailing,  near  Rochester. 


i TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 


WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 

Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
KOTIIEKHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 


C'anuon-strcet,  Loudon.  Depots  :— Three  Cranes  M barf,  69,  Upper 
Thames-street ; St.  George’s  Wharf,  Upper  Belgravc-place.  Pimlico  ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Comuiereial-road,  Lambeth  ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCeinent 


— for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 
minster. 


K 


EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 


forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 


poses  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MiUhank-strrct.  W-  -4  minster,  ami  : — 1 -i  ( • • ' - I.iv.qq I 


ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having;  completed  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  erected  powerful  machinery,  at  his 
CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR, 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders  forwarded  to  him. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements ,»St.  Andrew’s  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Blue  kfriara. 


< REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 


RUTTY  and  YE  KEY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


icing  superi 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  pc.. „ 

Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass-sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 


r than  any  other  Cement  o 


using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  ou  hand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENSand  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  H.  and  8,  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  mn  ,•  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
— * its  ent  ire  thickness 


3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 


architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  ail  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  C'ubitt, 
On  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  he  had  of  the  Patentees, 

Trt * 1 ‘ ’ A|  ,.ni,fQ.t,ir.TV  I HU  I 111  TT  U V I IVL1 


place.  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

TOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 

by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  : — 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will 


d by  this  invention  o’ 

it  will  effectually  resist  lmuiii.  u wm  uuvei  vegetate,  uor 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  uu 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Buildin 


-1  oil.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
..  ,ered  with  it.  It  sd  closely  resembles  Stone  (hat  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 


ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  W _ 

frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
Houses,  which ' J " 


new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 


being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,"  aud  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SuLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5.  Maiden-lane,  yueeu-street, 


Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  mav  be  had. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Homan  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  aud  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 


having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  nuo- 
rion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
mush  producing  ar pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 


... — : ' , . tutu,  i-i'juuccaua  _ . 

Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
bv  anv  Painter,  in  anv  ellmnt.  t),e  most  expo5ed  Marine 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 


3 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

ggj  -tv  ment^of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 


/ jl  ment  ot  dki  i ntrsiiLu  rauuni.'”  uuahiw, 
eg  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  1 
c ? width  and  thickness,  from  1 inch  to  lj  inch  thick, 
n TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
•=  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  . 
(late  C.  Moore  »pd  Son),  aud  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s,  , 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDUE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  UpperUround-streot,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene-  ■ 

S.I.  and  well-seasoned  stock  oj  all  kinds  ofl’rcparcd  Floor  and  Match  i 
oardiug,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings. 
Very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  colling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours.  Ac. 


T 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bcrmond- 


, , IMMEDIATE  USE,  and  I 

MOULDINGS  prepared  by  macliincry.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of  : 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  aud  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
aud  Fir  Laths;  'Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared  ! 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


T 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLLNGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.’ Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 


Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carnage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


rw^HE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

-1-  COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 


rial are  so  certainly  obtained  Iu  shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue* 
ing  a board  (although  curvcdl,  the  machine  follows  the 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  lyi  the  use  ui  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  hoard  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  ! 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
n moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  ns  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 
venting the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  V egetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock, 
yards.—' Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  18-17.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station,  Mill- 
wall,  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  spocial  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Sailmakers,  and 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  William-Street, 
London-bridge. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED  ! 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach  I 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for  ( 
seasoning,  sawing,  an.l  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey  ( 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country  ; 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and  j 
planing  will  he  done  at  the  nsnal  charges,  aud  in  the  best  possible  | 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no  I 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens  i 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate-  i 
rial,  all  of  essential  importance  fur  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and  j 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or  j 
any  further  information,  nddress,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H.  ! 
TANQUEKA  Y,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company,  i 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed  i 
two-ycars  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  It)  per  cent,  of  i 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  tho  | 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

.■MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £10u  to 


BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  a: 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 


or  every  sort  of  Fire  Bncks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  os 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


FOR  NEW  AND  OLD  BUILDINGS. 


TERRO-METALLIC 

WINDGUAKD 

CHIMNEY-POTS, 


For  stopping  Down  Draught,  and  pre- 
venting the  return  of  smoke  into  the  apart- 
ments. 


On  View  and  on  Sale  at 
THOMAS  PEAKE’S  WHARF, 
CITY  ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON 


THE  BUILDER 
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want  a new  generation,  both  of  architects  and 
builders,  before  we  shall  see  any  thing  good 
arising  in  the  way  of  houses — but  as  this  new 
progeny  is  not  likely  to  spring  up  within  a few 
days,  nor  even  years,  we  may  as  well  buckle 
to  the  task  of  criticism  at  once,  and  find  out 
faults,  which  we  shall  leave  others  to  mend.” 


SATURDAY,  JULY  10,  1847. 

gE  have  an  especial  interest 
in  the  character,  conduct, 
and  reputation  of  builders. 
The  designation  Builder, 
which  we  bear,  includesj 
rightly  thought  upon,  a 
large  portion  of  society.  Every  arranger,  in- 
ventor, artist,  poet,  is  a builder  : some  build 
up  fine  thoughts,  others  fine  fortunes  or  a 
noble  reputation  ; and  to  all  these,  in  their 
turn,  our  publication  appeals.  The  term  is, 
indeed,  wide  spreading;  applying,  not  to  speak 
irreverently,  even  to  the  Creator,  who  is  him- 
self called  the  Great  Builder. 

When  we  said  at  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  an  interest  in  the  character 
and  reputation  of  builders,  we  meant  builders, 
specially  so  called, — the  constructors  of  our 
houses,  churches,  bridges,  and  palaces;  an 
important  and  numerous  body  of  men,  in 
whose  support,  advancement,  or  defence,  col- 
lectively, we  are  always  ready  to  exert  our- 
selves, whatever  remarks  we  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  on  isolated  occurrences  or 
individual  members  of  the  body. 

A monthly  periodical,  of  high  standing,  has 
recently  admitted  into  its  pages  some  very  vul- 
gar abuse  of  the  class  in  question, — abuse 
founded  on  ignorance  and  smartened  up  with 
malignity.  The  writer  politely  says  : — 

“ There  is  nothing  drier  and  more  un- 
profitable under  the  sun,  nothing  more  nearly 
approaching  to  a state  of  addle,  than  a build- 
er’s brains.  Your  regular  builders  (and,  in- 
deed, not  a few  of  your  architects)  are  the 
sorriest  animals  twaddling  about  on  two  legs  ; 
mere  vivified  bags  of  saw-dust,  or  lumps  of 
lath  and  plaster,  galvanised  for  a while,  and 
forming  themselves  into  strange,  uncouth,  un- 
reasonable shapes.  A mere  ‘ builder  ’ has  not 
two  ideas  in  his  head;  he  has  only  one ; he 
can  draw  only  one  ‘specification,’  as  he  calls 
it,  under  different  forms;  he  can  make  only 
one  plan  ; he  has  one  set  of  cornices  always 
in  his  eye  ; one  peculiar  style  of  panel ; one 
special  cut  of  a chimney.  You  may  trace  him 
all  through  a town,  or  across  a county,  if  his 
fame  extends  so  far  : a dull  repetition  of  the 
same  notion  characterises  all  his  works.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  old  Plumbline,  in 
Brick-lane ; got  up  the  Carpenter's  Vade-Me- 
cum by  heart;  had  a little  smattering  of  draw- 
ing from  Daub  the  painter,  and  then  set  up  in 
business  for  himself.” 


He  here  confounds  architects  and  builders  ; 
but  he  afterwards  treats  the  former  to  a special 
dose ; singling  out,  it  is  true,  one  of  a class, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  builders,  abusing 
the  whole  body  without  exception  : — 

“As  for  Triangle,  the  architect  who  built 
the  grand  town-hall  here,  the  other  day,  in  the 
newest  style  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and 
copied  two  mummies  for  door-posts,  and  who 
is  now  putting  up  the  pretty  little  Gothic 
church  for  the  Diocesan  Church-and-Cbapel- 
Building  and  Pew-Extension  Society,  with  an 
east  window  from  York,  and  a spire  from 
Salisbury,  and  a west  front  from  Lincoln— 
why,  he  is  the  veriest  stick  of  a designer  that 
ever  applied  a T-square  to  a stretching-board. 
He  has  studied  Wilkins’s  ‘ Vitruvius,’  it  is 
true,  and  he  has  looked  all  through  ‘ Hunt’s 
Tudor  Architecture,’  but  his  imagination  is  as 
poor  as  when  he  began  them  ; he  has  never  in 
his  life  seen  one  of  the  good  buildings  he  is 
pirating  from,  barring  St.  Paul’s  and  West- 
minster Abbey ; he  knows  nothing  finer  than 
Regent-street'  and  Pall-mall,  and  yet  he  pre- 
tends to  be  a modern  Palladio.  It  will  not  do, 
all  this  sham  and  parade  of  knowledge ; we 


The  writer  then  proceeds  to  make  out  his 
case  against  the  poor  architects  and  builders, 
by  pointing  out  these  faults,  the  majority  of 
which,  as  he  admits  in  his  progress,  are  the 
faults  of  employers,  and  of  employers  alone. 
Does  the  builder  of  a country  squire’s  mansion 
(to  such  he  is  referring)  recommend  thin  walls 
instead  of  thick ; a cheap,  small,  trumpery  struc- 
ture, rather  than  a sound,  well-finished,  costly 
residence  ? A reply  to  the  question  must  be 
unnecessary.  Such  a house  as  the  writer  recom- 
mends, the  employer  remarks,  “ is  horridly  ex- 
pensive ! Why,  a house  built  after  this  fashion 
would  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  any  one 
now  erected  upon  the  usual  specifications!” 
and  our  critic  replies,  “ Of  course  it  would. 
Materials  and  labour  are  not  to  be  had  gra- 
tuitously; but  then,  if  the  house  costs  three 
times  as  much,  it  will  be  worth  three  times 
more  than  what  if  would  otherwise  fetch,  and 
it  will  last  more  than  three  times  as  long.” 
No  doubt  of  it,  we  echo.  But  how  does  this  prove 
our  “ regular  huilders  are  the  sorriest  animals 
twaddling  about  on  two  legs  ; mere  vivified 
bags  of  saw-dust,  or  lumps  of  lath  and  plaster, 
galvanized  for  a while?”  How  does  it  shew 
that  there  is  “ nothing  drier  or  more  unprofit- 
able under  the  sun,  nothing  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a state  of  addle,  than  a builder’s 
brains  ?” 

We  have  not  quoted  this  foolish  tirade  be- 
cause we  thought  it  needed  contradiction,  but 
simply  as  affording  us  an  opportunity  to  assert 
what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  true,  namely, 
that  our  builders,  as  a body,  are  an  intelli- 
gent, shrewd,  and  able  set  of  men,  capable  of 
carrying  out  in  a perfect  manner  works  of  any 
magnitude.  We  are  not  speaking  now  merely 
of  the  Cubitts,  Peto,  Grissell,  Baker,  Piper, 
Jackson,  Kelk,  Hayward,  or  a score  other  men, 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  of  the 
body  generally  ; and  we  are  quite  satisfied  by 
long  experience,  that  what  we  say  is  correct. 
The  enormous  extent  to  » hich  our  engineering 
works  have  been  carried,  the  millions  spent  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  bridges,  stations, 
&c.,  have,  further,  led  men  of  education  and 
capital  into  practical  operations,  who  before 
confined  themselves  to  devising  and  superin- 
tending. The  builders  of  to-day  are  a very 
different  set  of  men  from  the  builders  of  thirty 
years  ago.  There  are  amongst  them  many 
sharp,  and  even  scamping  practitioners,  but  few 
whose  brains  are  in  “ a state  of  addle,”  or  wbo 
can  be  justly  considered  as  “ vivified  bags  of 
saw-dust,”  or  “ galvanized  lumps  of  lath  and 
plaster.” 

The  want  of  skill  amongst  certain  classes 
of  our  operatives,  the  badness  of  much  of  our 
construction,  and  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  these  deficiencies,  are  different  matters  re- 
quiring separate  consideration.  It  is  our  aim 
by  spreading  abroad  knowledge,  to  lessen  these 
evils  ; and  if  we  may  venture  to  believe  state- 
ments often  made  to  us,  considerable  success 
is  attending  the  effort.  We  see  the  course 
plainly  before  us,  and  have  no  fear  for  the 
future. 

AmoDgst  other  points  to  be  urged  is,  the 
maintenance  of  a proper  feeling  between 
masters  and  their  operatives  ; and  under  this 
head  we  are  led  to  give  here  the  substance  of 
the  memorial,  addressed  by  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  their  masters  (to,  which,  we  alluded 


last  week),  because  of  its  good  tone  and  pro- 
priety of  diction  : — 

“We  have  long  witnessed,  and  been  par- 
ticipators in,  numerous  evils,  arising  from  the 
very  limited  time  and  unseasonable  hour  that 
is  left  to  us  to  expend  our  weekly  earnings,  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  those  dependant 
upon  us  for  subsistence  and  support.  These 
evils  with  their  inevitable  consequences,  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral,  we  deeply  deplore  and 
seek  to  remedy ; and  earnestly  hope  to  meet 
with  like  sympathy  from  you. 

We  therefore  have  been  induced  to  solicit 
you  to  grant  us  the  privilege  (without  diminu- 
tion in  our  wages),  of  leaving  our  work  at 
four  o’clock*  on  Saturdays,  which  will  reduce 
our  hours  of  labour  to  58£  per  week. 

In  making  this  request,  we  would  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  privilege 
has  already  been  granted  by  employers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  to  several 
trades  in  the  metropolis,  and  has  been  found 
to  operate  most  beneficially  both  to  employers 
and  employed  ; and  it  is  our  earnest  conviction 
that  all  measures  which  manifest  a regard  for 
the  well  being  of  the  workmen,  tend  also  to 
the  interest  of  the  employer. 

We  also  venture  to  hope  that  this  mode  of 
making  known  our  wishes  may  meet  with  your 
cordial  approval,  as  tending  to  conciliate  and 
unite  our  interests,  and  that  in  future  all  dif- 
ferences between  employers  and  employed  may 
be  settled  in  an  amicable  manner,  without  re- 
sorting to  such  injurious  measures  as  strikes. 

The  trade  in  general,  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  those  employers 
who  do  not  detain  their  workmen  in  waiting 
for  their  earnings,  beyond  the  hour  of  leaving 
work,  and  earnestly  impress  upon  all  others  to 
follow  such  admirableexamples,  feeling  certain 
that  they  will  be  fully  repaid  in  the  increased 
satisfaction  and  good  feeling  of  their  work- 
men. 

In  conclusion,  we  now  leave  this  memorial 
in  your  hands,  trusting  that  it  will  meet  with 
your  favourable  consideration  and  early  at- 
tention, and  that  you  will  reciprocate  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

We  support  the  request,  and  are  satisfied 
that  the  masters  will  lose  nothing  by  granting 
it. 

In  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  opera- 
tives, we  would  draw  attention  to  “ The 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,”  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  persons  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades,  and  which 
seems  well  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  who 
have  men  working  under  thera.f 


A SPHERICAL  CHURCH. 

Those  who  recollect  how  much  Mr.  Goldi- 
cutt’s  design  for  the  Nelson  monument  was 
criticised,  would  be  ill-prepared  for  another 
project,  lately  published.  This  is  no  less  than 
a design  for  a church  in  the  form  of  a globe, 
supported  by  kneeling  figures.  The  account 
of  this  “ religious  monument  in  a sphere  ” is 
prefaced  by  some  observations,  perhaps  in- 
tended as  a preparation  for  the  system,  against 
the  shock  which  the  sudden  administering  of 
so  huge  a pill  would  otherwise  occasion.  They 
partake  much  of  the  character  of  those  with 
which  what  we  should  call  an  enormous  hoax, 
is  ushered  in  every  where.  When  we  find  an 
argument  commenced  with  “ it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,”  we  do  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended, 
and  examine.  The  result  generally  shews  a 
positive  untruth.  We  do  not  say  quite  so 
much  of  the  observations  alluded  to,  although 
they  are  not  conceived  independently,  and 
with  a clear  view  of  the  circumstances,  but  are 
influenced  by  the  disposition  mentioned.  They 
are  indeed,  in  a great  measure,  founded  in 
fact.  “ Never,”  says  the  writer,  “ bad  any 
century  a more  marked  tendency  than  ours  to 
emancipate  itself  from  opinions  and  rules 
transmitted  by  the  past.  Philosophy,  politics, 
science,  industry,  literature,  have  manifested 
to  a great  extent  this  need  of  independence. 
The  fine  arts  themselves  are  directed  into  new 


* Not  three,  t 
t An  advertisement  of  it 
another  column. 
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channels.”  Now,  all  this  may  be  true  under  one 
aspect. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  characterize 
the  present  century  by  any  one  tendency  what- 
ever. The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  whether  it 
be  by  new  discovery,  or  research  into  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  past,  may  be  its  most  remark- 
able characteristic.  But  such  a postulate  as 
that  above,  which  would  receive  immediate 
assent  from  many,  would  appear  a positive 
error  to  others,  because  irreconcileable  with 
their  own  pursuits;  and  cannot  be  received  as 
of  sufficiently  geueral  application,  at  least  if 
painting  and  sculpture  be  included.  These 
arts  are  as  much  under  the  dominion  of  the 
past  as  that  of  architecture;  in  Germany, 
painting  is,  perhaps,  more  so.  The  writer 
continues: — “But  by  a strange  anomaly, 
whilst  painting  and  sculpture,  which  serve  to 
express  the  constant  and  unalterable  forms  of 
animated  nature,  became  obedient  to  this  want 
of  innovation,  it  seems  that  architecture  alone, 
called  to  give  to  inert  materials  variable  forms, 
changing  without  end,  can  express  itself  only 
with  the  aid  of  antique  conceptions  !”  We  have 
long  since  pleaded,  that  this  common  accusa- 
tion against  the  modern  practice  of  architec- 
ture, was  not  made  with  due  consideration  for 
the  comparative  state  of  other  fields  of  inge- 
nuity, and  however  we  are  able  to  defend  the 
unquestionable  lack  of  invention  in  modern 
times,  common  fairness  requires  that  the  state 
of  architecture  should  not  be  estimated  with- 
out a comparison  with  other  branches  of  inge- 
nuity, and  a correct  estimate  of  what  may 
have  always  been,  and  may  really  be,  insepa- 
rable from  its  existence.  We  believe  that  ar- 
chitectural forms  are  impressed  upon  the  recol- 
lection, as  they  are  not  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  that  the  opprobrium  of  adherence  to 
precedent  might  be  attached  to  works  both  of 
literature  and  art,  where  its  presence  is 
scarcely  suspected  by  ordinary  observers.  The 
error  of  architectural  critics  "is,  that  they  for- 
get, that  originality  is  not  necessarily  a merit. 
One  of  the  most  original  conceptions  in  archi- 
tecture was  placing  the  capitals  of  columns 
where  the  bases  should  be,  yet  that  did  not 
raise  the  value  of  the  work  of  art.  Thus  it  is, 
that  projects  such  as  we  are  about  to  describe’ 
become  the  admiration  of  those  who  know  a 
little,  and  a supposed  cause  for  shame  in  those 
who  follow  in  what  is  called — the  beaten  track  ; 
— skill  in  architecture  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a hundred  such  inventions. 

With  this  desire  of  avoiding  any  resemblance 
with  buildings  devoted  to  pagan  worship,  the 
Count  Cesare  della  Cbiesa  di  Benevello,  of 
Turin,  has  projected  a building,  which,  although 
of  so  singular  a character  as  to  merit  particular 
description,  does  not,  we  say,  merit  the  rank 
as  a work  of  art,  which  seems  to  be  claimed 
for  it.  1 he  building,  if  it  were  capable  of 
being  executed,  would  consist  of  a vast  globe, 
covered  with  gilt  metal,  intended  to  symbolize 
the  universe,  suspended  in  the  air,  or  supported 
only  by  eight  colossal  cherubim,  in  kneeling 
posture,  ranged  in  pairs.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween each  couple  of  figures,  are  placed  the 
great  doors  and  the  steps  of  ascent,  the  whole 
being  raised  upon  a lofty  stylobate,  elevated 
upon  an  extended  superstructure,  which  is 
ornamented  with  a bas-relief,  representing  the 
history  of  humanity  from  its  commencement 
to  its  end.  The  stylobate  is  reached  by  three 
staircases,  consecrated  to  the  three  divine  vir- 
tues. At  the  four  angles  of  the  lower  stylobate 
are  placed  figures  in  bronze,  emblematic  of  the 
lour  evangelists,  moveable  upon  pivots,  so  that 
by  their  wings  they  will  turn  with  the  wind, 
and  says  the  accouut,  give  animation  to  the 
building  by  their  motion.  The  four  staircases, 
already  spoken  of  as  giving  access  to  the  build- 
ing, are  consecrated  to  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
ues.  n the  summit  of  the  two  intersecting 
m es  which  support  them,  the  pavement  of  the 
church  is  placed  a little  above  the  lowest  part 
“f  gloie;  lD. tlle  <*««  Of  the  space  is  the 
w|fr0,m  U.a  oolumn  can  be  raised  to  a 
cons  del  able  elevation,  suppnrting  a tabernacle 
h.  , 1 he  incense  introduced  within 

the  cavity  of  this  column  would  escape  from 
the  censers  ot  the  angels,  grouped  around  the 
Divine  image,  at  the  summit.  The  choir  for 
the  priests  is  disposed  around  the  central  altar 
a communication  being  provided  between  this’ 
station  and  ;he  sacristies  beneath.  Round  the 
sphere,  to  nearly  half  its  height,  are  disposed 
the  benches  for  the  people,  in  concentric 
ranges,  surmounted  by  a range  of  galleries. 


The  upper  hemisphere  represents  the  heavens 
spangled  with  stars  ; and  there  are  three  ranges 
of  gilded  figures,  representing  the  three  prin- 
cipal hierarchies,  encircling  it.  At  the 
summit  of  the  sphere  is  an  opening  for  light, 
glazed.  There  will  be  represented,  says  the 
account,  the  vigilant  eye  of  Providence,  shed- 
ding rays  tinged  with  the  seven  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  thus  recalling  to  all  the  faithful  the 
sublime  words  of  Genesis,  the  first  pronounced 
by  the  eternal  power  over  chaos,  “ Let  there 
be  light.”  The  segment  of  the  sphere  beneath 
the  altar,  is  reserved  for  the  organs.  They  are 
so  disposed,  that  the  sound  will  penetrate  into 
the  church  by  four  openings  around  the  altar, 
and  the  organist  lias  also  the  means  of  direct- 
ing the  sound  through  the  instruments  of  the 
celestial  quire  above,  so  that  he  can,  turn  by 
turn,  depict  the  groans  of  hell,  or  the  harmo- 
nious anthems  of  the  blessed.  Two  ambos, 
and  two  baptismal  fonts,  or  two  confessionals, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  four  doors,  will  com- 
plete the  interior  distribution.  Bells  are  placed 
near  the  level  of  the  tribune,  or  gallery, — sup- 
ports being  carried  up  from  the  kneeling 
figures  which  bear  the  globe.  The  Count 
Benevello  thus  argues  in  favour  of  his  de- 
sign  “ If  material  and  terrestial  things  ought 
to  have  an  influence  upon  our  minds,  to  recal 
them  to  the  sublime  and  incorporeal,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  this  tem- 
ple suspended  in  the  air,  enriched  by  so  many 
symbols  of  our  faith,  and  so  many  colossal 
works  of  sculpture.”  * * “ When  there  is 

joined  the  mystery  of  the  light  with  varied  tints 
suffusing  the  spectacle,  the  alternation  of  har- 
mony sometimes  arising  from  the  recesses  of 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  gushing  from  the 
heights  of  heaven,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  an 
error  on  my  part  to  think,  that  this  temple  would 
surpass  in  majesty  and  intensity  of  sensation, 
the  ordinary  character  of  our  religious  edifices, 
whether  those  in  which  the  view  is  interrupted 
at  each  instant  by  columns  and  pilasters,  or  in 
which  the  sacred  words,  always  uncertain  and 
confused,  reach  with  difficulty  a small  number 
of  auditors,  or,  in  fine,  where  often  nothing 
can  he  found  to  recal  any  idea  ol  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  if  at  all  times  the  appearance  does 
not  occasion  ideas  which  are  nothing  less  than 
profane.” 

In  some  remarks,  which  are  appended  to  a 
notice  of  this  design,  by  a French  contempo- 
rary, we  find  several  judicious  comments  upon 
this  singular  project.  It  is  feared,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly  would  be  more  occupied 
in  watching  the  motions  of  the  priests,  or  the 
different  effects  of  the  light,  as  perchance  the 
green  ray  might  fall  upon  the  face  of  a pretty 
woman,  than  attending  to  the  words  of  the 
divine  office ; and  that  the  circular  arrange- 
ment is  the  worst  that  could  be  chosen.  Some 
fear  may  also  be  expressed  at  the  possibility 
of  producing  a structure  better  adapted  for  a 
swallow’s  nest  than  for  a church  ; and  should 
cne  support  fail,  the  whole  assembly  might 
bowl  away  in  a novel,  but  very  unpleasant 
manner.  At  least,  the  appearance  of  insecurity 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  overcome  ; and 
the  long  steps  of  ascent  would  he  especially 
inconvenient  to  old  and  young.  Nevertheless, 
to  ourselves,  although  the  general  design  does 
not  appear  to  merit  any  higher  encomium  than 
we  have  passed  upon  it,  some  of  its  features, 
and  some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  interior, 
seem  to  be  curious,  if  not  praiseworthy,  and 
suggestive  at  a time  when  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  best  arrangement  for  ecclesiastical 
edifices. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  ok  the  Fine 
Arts. — On  Monday  week,  a meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  association  was  held  in  Car- 
rick’s  Hotel.  The  secretary,  read  an  interim 
report  of  the  committee  of  management.  It 
proposed  that  the  name  of  the  association 
should  henceforth  he  “The  Glasgow  Art- 
Union,  and  that  the  system  of  money  prizes 
should  be  adopted.  The  prize  picture  of  last 
year  “ Prince  Charles  Edward  ” had  been 
engraved,  and  was  in  course  of  distribution  to 
each  member.  The  rules  and  regulations, 
drawn  up  from  those  of  the  London  Art- 
Union,  were  then  submitted,  as  also  the  draft 
of  a petition  to  the  Privy  Council  applying  for 
license.  I he  report,  the  regulations,  with  a 
few  verbal  alterations,  and  the  petition,  were 
agreed  to. — Glasgow  Reformers'  Gazette. 


THE  GRANITE  QUARRIES  OF  EGYPT.* 

The  granite  quarries  of  Syehe  remain  a last- 
ing proof  of  the  greatness  of  ancient  Egypt. 
At  that  place  (now  called  E’  Souan)  the  valley 
ot  the  Nile  is  traversed  by  a range  of  granite 
rocks,  which  rises  in  some  places  to  a height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  forming  that  barrier 
in  the  course  of  the  river  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  cataract  of  E’  Souan.  On  either  side 
nf  this  range  extends  the  bare  Sahara.  The  sole 
elements  of  the  scene  are  sky  and  granite.  Ex- 
posed to  the  full  action  of  the  weather,  these 
rocks  are  in  a state  of  continual  decomposition, 
and  by  that  process  have  formed  vast  heaps  of 
siliceous  sand,  composed  of  the  crystals  of 
granite  in  all  stages  of  comminution.  Enor- 
mous piles  of  boulders  lie  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  principally  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  the  rock  appears  to  have  given  wav  to 
the  force  of  the  water,  and  crumbled  down  into 
these  fragmentary  masses.  The  rocks  lying 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  are  the  most  com- 
pact and  solid,  and  it  is  here  that  they  have 
been  quarried  of  those  huge  blocks  which  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  obelisks, 
colossi,  and  other  architectural  works.  These 
quarries  extend  for  several  miles  along  the 
granitic  formation.  The  cuttings  do  not 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
rock,  but  in  whatever  part  the  surface  is  firm, 
and  without  seams,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  cut  into,  and  turned  to  advantage. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  after  a long  lapse 
of  ages  of  total  abandonment,  the  operations 
of  the  workmen  maybe  traced  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  one  part",  the  fresh  surface  of  the 
rock  shews  distinctly  where  a block  of  stone, 
was  removed  ; in  another,  you  meet  a large 
obelisk,  half  detached,  and  to  appearance  as  if 
just  fallen  from  the  perpendicular,  like  the  less 
fortunate  of  Cleopatra’s  Needles  at  Alexandria: 
here  are  long  lines  of  marks  produced  by  the 
wedges  of  the  workmen,  and  there  heaps  of 
chips,  the  result  and  refuse  of  more  minute 
operations.  Without  difficulty  you  might  fancy 
that  the  quarry-men  were  but  absent  at  a meal, 
and  would  return  to  resume  their  work. 

The  mode  of  separating  the  blocks  was  very 
simple.  Along  a certain  line  of  surface,  a row 
of  wedges  was  wrought,  at  intervals,  into  the 
substance  of  the  rock,  which,  after  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  necessary  depth,  were  struck  with 
heavy  hammers  ; a rent  was  thus  formed  in 
the  line  of  operations,  and  the  superincumbent 
mass,  being  detached,  was  easily  separated  by 
proper  levers.  This  is  the  very  plan  now 
adopted  in  our  own  quarries,  with  the  excep- 
tion, that,  in  those  I have  seen  in  this  country 
— for  instance,  at  Peterhead,— the  wedges  are 
not  applied  to  the  rock  in  situ , but  to  large 
masses,  which  are  first  detached  by  blasting. 
This  may  suit  the  Scotch  granites,  which  have 
a much  greater  number  of  seams  than  the  true 
Syenite;  hut  it  would  never  produce  an  obe- 
lisk, even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  quarries  is,  that  the  surface  of 
the  rock  exposed  in  the  quarrying  is  hardly  at 
all  discoloured  by  the  long  exposure  it  has 
been  subjected  to,  and  when  compared  with  a 
freshly-broken  hit  of  rock,  presents  the  full 
rosy  colour  of  the  feldt-spar.  So  striking  is 
this,  that  on  seeing  the  two  compared,  one  na- 
turally asks  himself  if  these  can  possibly  be  the 
quarries  wrought  by  the  ancient  Egyptians— 
that  people  whose  history  almost  extends  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  legitimate  historic  age  ! 
As  in  the  case  of  the  tombs  of  Baben-el  Me- 
look,  and  most  of  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Egypt,  the  finger  of  time  seems  to  have 
respected  the  works  of  this  extraordinary 
people  : it  is  only  where  sacrilegious  man  has 
been  able  to  interfere,  that  desolation  has  over- 
taken their  all-but-everlasting  works.  Nearly 
four  thousand  years  have  fled  since  the  Augus 
tan  age  of  ancient  Egypt;  its  civilization,  its 
dynasties,  and  its  very  people  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  these  eternal 
rocks  remain  to  attest  the  power  and  greatness 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  demonstrate  to  him 
who  is  willing  to  learn,  that,  although  to  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind,  forty  centuries  may  be 
all  but  inconceivable,  it  is  but  adropin  theocean 
to  the  countless  ages  through  which  has  rolled 
on  this  our  terrestrial  orb. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  draw  any  deductions 
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from  the  appearance  of  the  Syenite  quarries, 
regarding:  the  progress  of  discolouration  and 
disintegration,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
time  when  they  were  worked.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  direct  historic  evidence  on 
the  subject ; from  a number  of  considerations 
however,  it  would  appear  to  be  pretty  certain, 
that  the  quarries  of  Syene  have  hardly  been 
in  use  since  the  early  dynasties  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  purposes  to  which  the  Syenite 
granite  was  chiefly  applied,  were  the  forming 
of  colossi  and  obelisks,  and  the  lining  and 
casing  of  pyramids  and  some  of  the  propylaea  of 
the  temples.  Now  all  the  colossi  that  are  known 
are  of  very  ancient  date.  The  principal  ones  bear 
the  names  of  Amenoph  III.,  corresponding  to 
1430  n.c.,  and  Rameses  II.,  to  1350  u.c.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  obelisks  known,  are 
works  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Rameses 
dynasty,  from  1400  to  1300  c.c.  The  obelisk 
at  Heliopolis,  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  who  lived  about  1900  b.c.  There 
are  one  or  two  obelisks  which  are  exceptions 
in  regard  to  their  antiquity,  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  less  perfect,  style  of  workmanship  and 
the  absence  of  any  ancient  name  ; but  these,  in 
all  probability,  are  old  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  have  been  dressed  over  again  and  rein- 
scribed in  Greek  or  Latin  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. None  of  these  spurious-looking  obelisks 
exist  in  Egypt— that  which  stands  in  the  At- 
meidan  at  Constantinople,  and  one  or  two  at 
Rome,  as  for  instance  that  near  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  are  of  this  description.  The 
great  pyramids  which  were  cased  externally 
with  granite,  as  well  as  lined  throughout  the 
passages  with  the  same  material,  are  of  the 
time  of  Suphis — fully  2000  years  b.c.— and  the 
immediate  successors  of  that  monarch.  The 
only  two  temples  in  which  I remember  to  have 
seen  granite  propylaea,  are  one  at  Karnac  by 
Osirei  I.  1335  b.c.,  and  that  of  Medinet  Ilaboo, 
by  Rameses  III.,  about  1380  b.c. 

Besides  these  facts  in  favour  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  quarries  of  Syene  were  wrought 
principally  in  the  Pharaonic  ages,  we  have 
negative  proof  in  support  of  this  view,  in  the 
fact  that  no  granite  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples  raised  under  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  no  colossi  or  original-looking 
obelisks  have  been  discovered  of  Ptolomaic  or 
later  date.  In  further  support  of  this  opinion 
we  find  the  names  of  early  Pharaohs  cut  on 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries ; 
as  those  of  Thothmes  III.,  1495  b.c.,  and 
Psamatik  I.,  664  b.c.  Indeed,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  greatest  works  of  a people 
should  be  constructed  during  the  period  of 
their  greatest  power  and  prosperity,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  that  of  the  Rameses  dynasty. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  quarries  of  Syene  were  wrought 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and,  consequently,  that  the  surfaces 
that  were  formed  in  the  process  of  quarrying, 
and  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
at  the  present  day,  are  of  very  ancient  date. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish,  by’tbe  marks  of  the 
tools,  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  which  have 
been  exposed  by  the  operation  of  quarrying  ; 
but  they  are,  moreover,  very  readily  recognised 
by  the  marked  difference  of  colours  which  they 
present,  when  compared  with  the  surfaces 
which  have  remained  untouched.  The  latter, 
far  from  shewing  any  of  the  pink  colour 
characteristic  of  Syenite,  are  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  crust  of  decomposing  crystals,  in 
some  instances  so  loose  as  to  be  easily'removed 
by  a slight  blow  of  a hammer.  The  quarried 
surfaces,  on  the  contrary,  are  fresh,  clean,  and 
compact,  and  retain  the  vivid  pink  of  the  feld- 
spar intact.  In  these  respects  they  agree  with 
the  chips,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time.  So  very  fresh  is  the 
colour  of  some  of  these  surfaces,  that  it  is  only 
on  comparing  them  with  a newly- broken  speci- 
men that  their  somewhat  darker  hue  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  There  is  hardly  any  difference 
of  colour  among  the  quarried  surfaces. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  quarried  sur- 
faces must  be  about  3000  years  old  at  least, 
and  that  during  that  great  space  of  time  they 
have  hardly  at  all  been  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  natural  surfaces 
have  been  greatly  acted  upon.  The  obvious 
deduction  from  these  facts  is,  that  an  immense 
series  of  ages  must  have  passed  away  since 
the  rocks  of  Syene  were  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion which  they  now  occupy.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  what  length  of  time  has  elapsed ; 


estimating  it  by  the  very  slow  progress  of  the 
discolouration,  it  might  be  10,000  years  or  it 
might  be  100,000.  But  even  these  are  mode- 
rate numbers,  compared  with  what  we  should 
be  obliged  to  give,  were  we  to  bring  into  com- 
parison with  the  surfaces  of  the  quarries  the  de- 
composed granite  which  covers  the  ground 
far  and  near  to  a great  depth,  and  which  must 
all  have  originally  formed  part  of  the  solid 
rock.  When  a surface  exposed  for  3,000 
years  has  not  in  the  very  least  given  way  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  what  an  in- 
conceivably vast  period  of  exposure  was  ne- 
cessary to  wear  away  many  feet  of  solid 
granite,  and  especially  as  that  formation,  as  it 
occurs  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
compound  rocks,  from  its  containing  so  small 
a quantity  of  alkaline  matter  and  protoxide 
of  iron. 

The  above  remarks  receive  a striking  cor- 
roboration from  some  facts  regarding  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  at  Philo?,  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cataracts  of  E’Souan. 


THE  BUILDERS’  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
REFEREES. 

Sir, — I take  leave  to  forward  to  you  the 
following  copies  of  correspondence  between 
the  Committee  of  the  Builders’  Society  and 
the  official  Referees  and  Registrar,  and  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  give  them  early  insertion. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Piper,  Jun. 


At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Builders’  Society,  held  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  on  Monday,  the 
28th  ult.,  it  was  resolved, — 

“ I bat  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Symonds,  of  the 
17th  ult.,  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
this  committee  and  the  official  referees  and  re- 
gistrar be  sent  to  the  editor  of  The  Builder, 
with  a request  that  he  would  insert  them  as 
early  as  convenient.” 

1“3,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  2nd  June,  1847. 
Dear  Sir, — I am  desired  to  forward  for  your  in- 
formation and  that  of  the  official  referees,  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Builders'  Society  upon  the  bill 
now  before  Parliament  for  amending  the  Buildings 
Act,  and  to  say  that  a copy  has  been  sent  to  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  an  interview  asked  with  him  on  the 
subject. — I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Piper,  Jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 

A.  Symonds,  Esq. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 

6,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand,  June  4th,  184". 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Builders'  Society  upon  the  bill  for 
amending  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  which 
was  transmitted  by  you  yesterday,  I beg  on  the 
part  of  the  official  referees  and  myself  to  return  our 
acknowledgments;  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe 
that  some  of  the  views  stated  in  that  report  are 
founded  upon  misapprehensions,  which  it  appears 
to  us  might  have  been  obviated  by  some  previous 
communication  with  this  office. 

I may  mention  one  instance  in  the  observations 
on  the  clauses  4 and  5,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
“ it  would  be  desirable  that  all  decisions  should  be 
registered,  indexed,  and  be  accessible,  as  some 
public  documents  already  are,  to  the  public,  upon 
payment  of  a nominal  fee.”  This  is  already  done 
to  an  extent,  I believe,  not  attained  in  any  other 
office,  and  the  fee  of  sixpence  per  volume  may  be 
deemed  nominal,  since  all  the  awards  on  the  same 
subject  are  included  in  the  same  volume,  so  that 
without  any  labour  or  research,  whatever  has  taken 
place  upon  the  same  subject  may  be  at  once  seen.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  public 
have  scarcely  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
this  office,  and  with  a view  to  extend  them,  and  lite- 
rally to  bring  home  the  information  to  the  builders 
and  other  parties  concerned,  the  provisions  of  the 
clauses  referred  to  have  been  recommended  ; and  if 
Parliament  should  think  fit  to  adopt  them,  I hope 
to  be  enabled  to  explain  and  make  familiar  to  the 
public  the  bearings  of  the  various  cases,  and  thus 
practically  to  develop  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  law,  and  render  it  less  and  less  necessary  to 
refer  matters  to  the  official  referees. 

I may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  by 
an  arrangement  I have  made  in  the  office,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  surveyor  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
public  in  preparing  their  requisitions  and  applica- 
tions, and  I am  in  hopes  that  when  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  is  put  on  a proper  footing,  much  of 

* This  has  been  distinctly  stated  in  Tub  Builder  more  than 
once.— Ed. 


the  difficulty  which  the  public  have  experienced  will 
be  obviated. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Arthur  Symonds, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 

10th  June,  1847. 

Sir, — I am  desired  to  thank  you  for  your  polite 
communication  in  acknowledging  the  report  of  the 
Builders’  Society  Committee  upon  the  proposed  bill 
for  amending  the  Buildings  Act,  and  to  say,  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  society  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  point  out  what  those  views  are  “ which 
are  founded  upon  misapprehensions,  which  might 
have  been  obviated  by  previous  communication  with 
your  office.” 

The  society  desire  me  to  forward  to  you  a copy 
of  the  bill,  interleaved  with  the  alterations  suggested 
by  them  to  Lord  Morpeth,  in  order  that  you  may 
distinctly  understand  what  it  is  that  they  have  pro- 
posed. 

In  consequence  of  your  note,  it  was  stated  to 
Lord  Morpeth,  that  the  suggestion  of  increased 
publicity  to  the  awards  and  facility  of  reference  had 
already  been  anticipated,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
remarks  made  in  that  respect  might  be  considered 
to  have  been  met.  May  I be  allowed  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  that  your 
letter  of  the  4th  June  should  be  made  public  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  Builders'  Society,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  generally  known  how  complete  your  arrange- 
ments are  for  the  public  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  awards  and  decisions  of  your  court. — I have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Tiios.  Piper,  Jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 

l"th  June,  1847. 

Sir, — With  respect  to  the  report  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Builders'  Society  upon  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  I beg,  on  the  part 
of  the  official  referees  and  myself,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  relative 
thereto,  and  to  inform  you,  that  the  official  referees 
feel,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
encounter  the  loss  of  time  and  labour  of  detailing  in 
writing  such  explanations  as  a compliance  with  youv 
request  would  involve,  although  they  think  that  ex- 
planations might  have  been  afforded  at  an  interview 
with  the  committee  before  they  had  framed  their 
report.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection 
to  the  publication  of  my  letter,  or  the  substance  of 
it ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  of  your  society  should  adopt  any  means 
which  they  think  proper,  to  inform  builders  and  the 
public  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
at  this  office  for  facilitating  the  transaction  of  the 
business. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Arthur  Symonds, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


INFORMATION  UNDER  THE  BUILDINGS 
ACT. 

MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  REFEREES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  reports  have 
appeared  at  different  periods  in  The  Builder, 
respecting  an  information  promoted  by  Mr. 
Boulanger,  against  Mr.  Sugden,  a builder,  for 
erecting  houses  near  to  a dangerous  manufac- 
tory. The  proceedings  in  that  case  are  still 
pending.  Subsequently  another  information 
has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Hesketli,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, against  the  same  premises,  under  ano- 
ther clause  of  the  Act,  for  the  illegal  width  of 
the  street  or  alley,  and  an  award  was  received 
from  the  official  referees,  declaring  that  the 
aforesaid  buildings  had  been  erected  contrary 
to  law.  The  award  was  followed  by  the  usual 
certificate,  and  under  its  authority  Mr.  Hesketh 
applied  to  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Southwark 
police  office  (Mr.  Seeker),  to  give  effect  to  the 
certificate  of  the  official  referees. 

Mr.  Petersdorff,  the  barrister,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Sugden  ; Mr.  Hesketh’s  case 
was  unsupported  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Hesketh  stated  his  case,  and  produced 
the  original  award,  as  made  by  the  referees. 
Mr.  Petersdorff  took  an  objection  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  contended  that  the  Act  only  required 
that  a copy  of  the  award  should  be  produced 
as  prima  facie  evidence.  This  led  to  a long 
discussion,  when  Mr.  Seeker  determined  that 
it  was  good  evidence,  as  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a copy  could  be  received  and  an 
original  document  rejected.  Mr.  Hesketh  was 
then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Petersdorff,  in 
which  he  denied  most  positively  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  building  he  was  ever  in-, 
formed  that  Mr.  Boulanger  had  a fourteen 
years’  lease  of  his  premises.  Several  witnesses 
were  then  examined  to  show  that  the  line  of 
street  or  alley  was  laid  out  before  the  Buildings 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  that  houses  were 
commenced  at  each  end.  When  the  street  was 
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originally  laid  out,  it  was  intended  that  Mr. 
Boulanger’s  should  be  removed,  but  lately  he 
had  increased  his  terms  so  that  they  could  not 
be  listened  to. 

Mr.  Petersdorff  then  addressed  the  bench, 
and  asked  seriously  whether  there  had  been 
such  a violation  of  the  Act  as  to  warrant  the 
destruction  of  the  seven  houses  named  in  this 
information.  The  legislature,  he  contended, 
never  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
buildings  in  existence  or  in  progress,  as  the 
Act  has  no  operation  on  streets,  buildings,  or 
matters  referring  to  buildings  commenced 
before  1845,  and  he  was  not  aware  to  what 
extent  they  were  required  to  be  completed  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
that  every  house  should  be  commenced  to  be 
protected,  for  he  might  assume  for  argument 
that  No.  2 was  begun,  No.  4 begun,  No.  3 not 
touched,  and  No.  1 considerably  advanced  : in 
such  a case,  he  would  ask,  was  the  entire  line 
to  be  destroyed?  The  legislature  never  enter- 
tained any  thing  so  absurd. 

Mr.  Seeker  took  time  to  consider  his  deci- 
sion, and  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  parties  on 
Monday  he  delivered  his  judgment.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  line  had  been  laid  out  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  alley 
or  street  was  fit  for  use  by  the  public  having 
passed  over  it.  He,  therefore,  felt  bound  to 
dismiss  the  information. 

This  decision,  consequently,  nullifies  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  official  referees. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  University 
College  took  place  on  the  1st  instant.  Sir 
H.  De  la  Beche  was  in  the  chair.  Professor 
Donaldson  had,  during  the  session,  which  com- 
menced in  the  middle  of  October,  1846,  and 
had  continued  until  the  middle  of  June  last, 
visited  with  his  classes  the  British  Museum, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Westminster  Abbey; 
describing  to  his  pupils  the  antiquities  in  our 
national  collection,  and  the  architectural  and 
structural  points  of  the  two  last  named  edifices ; 
pointing  out  especially  the  construction  of  the 
various  part9.  The  series  of  questions  which 
the  classes  had  to  answer,  embraced  all  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  110 
lectures  delivered  at  the  college.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

FIRST  YEAR’S  COURSE. 

Fine  Art. — Charles  Poland,  1st  prize  and  1st 
certificate ; Unknown,  2nd  prize  and  2nd  certi- 
ficate. 

Science — Construction.  — H.  Darbishire,  1st 
prize  and  1st  certificate  ; Charles  Poland,  2nd  prize 
and  2nd  certificate  ; Unknown,  3rd  certificate. 

SECOND  year’s  COURSE. 

Fine  Art. — W.  Tarue,  1st  prize  and  1st  certifi- 
cate ; G.  B.  Smith,  2nd  prize  and  2nd  certificate  ; 
J.W.  McKenzie,  3rd  certificate. 

Science — Construction. — G.  P.  Boyce,  1st  prize 
and  1st  certificate  ; W.  Tarue,  2nd  prize  and  2nd 
certificate  ; G.  B.  Smith,  3rd  certificate. 

It  had  been  unusual  to  award  second  prizes, 
hut  the  professor  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
replies  second  in  order,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  add  another  prize. 

From  some  irregularity,  the  pupil  who  ob- 
tained the  2nd  prize  in  fine  art,  first  year,  and 
the  3rd  certificate  for  science,  had  omitted  to 
give  in  his  corresponding  number  into  the 
office,  so  that  they  could  not  be  awarded. 

The  professor  is  anxious  that  the  author  of 
the  papers  numbered  54  should  call  upon  him. 

W e learnt  with  satisfaction  that  the  class  of 
architecture  at  University  College  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  one-half  beyond  those  of 
the  preceding  session. 


The  City. — The  site  of  a house  in  New- 
gate-street,  the  rent  of  which  has  fallen  in,  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  widening  the  street.  A 
petition  to  Parliament  against  intramural  burial 
has  been  agreed  to.  Some  city  ground  at  Hol- 
loway is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of 
a new  reservoir.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Bunning, 
the  clerk  of  the  city’s  works,  has  been  in- 
creased to  2,500/. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  incorporated  church  building  and  re- 
pairing society  have  granted  money  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  the  churches  of  St.  Dog- 
mell’s,  near  Cardigan;  Llanfyhangel-y-Pen- 
nant,  near  Tremadoc;  and  Llaagoed,  near 
Carmarthen ; towards  the  erection  of  churches 
at  Sighill  at  Earsdon,  Baldhie  near  Truro, 
St.  Jude’s  in  Bristol,  Pimlico,  and  Lyne  at 
Chertsey;  and  for  the  enlarging,  &c.  of 
churches  atChudleigb,  Thorpe,  Northallerton, 
Tichbourne,  Chignall,  Smealley,  and  Stoken- 

church. At  the  Suffolk  quarter  sessions 

instructions  were  lately  given  either  to  re- 
pair East  Bridge,  or  build  a new  one, 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  200/.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  rebuild  St.  Olave’s  Bridge  by 
loans  on  rates  exhaustible  in  fourteen  years. 
The  plans  and  specifications  were  lodged. 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Garner’s  tender  of  555/.  for 
a temporary  bridge  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  contract  for  building  the  per- 
manent bridge  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  on 

receipt  of  tenders. Plans  by  Mr.  Round, 

architect,  have  beeu  selected  for  a church  at 
Penge,  near  Sydenham,  Surrey,  for  the  use  of 
the  watermen’s  almspeople  and  others.  Her 
Majesty  the  queen  dowager  has  presented  a 

donation  towards  the  erection. The  lowest 

tender  for  the  masonry  and  brickwork  of  the 
proposed  improvement  of  St.  Mary’s  church- 
yard, Southampton,  was  that  of  Mr.  \V.  Morse, 
builder,  and  for  the  iron-work,  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Churton.  They  were  a few  pounds  above  the 
surveyor’s  estimate,  and  more  than  the  fund 

subscribed. Some  planks  on  an  iron  frame, 

supporting  the  pavement  of  the  Worcester 
bridge,  have  proved  to  be  in  a rotten  state,  by 
the  sudden  sinking  of  one  or  two  of  the  Hags. 
Our  contemporary,  the  Worcester  Journal , is 
looking  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  both  above 
bridge  and  below,  in  crossing  these  ‘ rotten 
planks,’  till  something  better  be  substituted. 

The  lamentations  of  the  Tauntonians  on 

account  of  the  * very  dirty’  and  unhealthy  state 
of  their  town  and  its  bad  drainage  have  not 
yet  ceased,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  pro- 
jects started  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  put 
a period  to  their  existence.  A recent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Somerset  Gazette  attributes  the 
defective  drainage  chiefly  to  the  substitution 
of  macadam  in  place  of  the  old  pitched  cause- 
way, on  the  * crown  ’ of  which  the  higher- 
minded  order  of  the  ancestorial  inhabitants  of 
towns  of  old  were  wont  to  walk  in  stately 
majesty.  The  inconsiderable  fall  towards  the 
river  is  also  pointed  to  as  a cause,  but  so  long 
as  the  alleged  want  of  general  communication 
with  the  main  drains  continues,  nothing  like 

cleanliness  or  health  need  be  hoped  for. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  school-room, 
for  the  Cheltenham  charity  schools,  was 

laid  on  Thursday  week. Owing  to  the 

decay  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  of  which 
the  Hereford  Shire-hall  is  built,  says  Felix 
Farley,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
give  it  a coating  of  boiled  oil.  This  plan 
of  ‘ doing’  the  hall  ‘ in  oil  ’ seems  hardly  to 
comport  with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
Doric  architecture,  giving  the  building,  as  it 
does,  a soaked  leather  aspect. From  re- 

ports read  at  the  Herefordshire  sessions,  it 
appears,  that  repairs  of  several  of  the  county 
bridges  have  been  effected,  and  that  others, 
particularly  Little  Hereford,  Stretford,  and 
Morbage  bridges,  are  much  in  want  of  repair 

or  improvement. In  a paragraph  recently 

copied  by  our  contemporaries  of  the  newspaper 
press,  it  was  stated,  that  “the  Woods  and 
Forests,  which  formerly  promised  the  strand 
of  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  have  now  laid  claim 
to  the  margin  of  the  Wallasley  Pool,  on  which 
the  docks  are  erected,”  and  that  “ the  Govern- 
ment, also,  which  promised  a subsidy  of 
50,000/.  to  aid  the  works,  now  states  that  it 
has  not  the  requisite  power  ; and  consequently, 
the  company  has  determined  to  close  the 
works.  The  corporation  of  Liverpool,”  it  was 
added,  “ have  also  put  in  aclaim  to  the  strand.” 
It  has  since  been  announced,  however,  by  the 
Liverpool  Herald,  that  the  docks  have  been 
re-opened,  “ the  resolution  moved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Dock  Commissioners  at  their  last 
meeting,  having  been  found  to  be  illegal,”  and 
that  “ the  commissioners  have  taken  the  best 
steps  they  can  to  remedy  the  evil  effects  likely 

to  result  from  it." The  foundations  of  the 

extension  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
have  been  begun,  and  the  ceremonial  stone 


was  to  be  laid  to-day  (Thursday). The  first 

stone  of  Trinity  Church,  Wicker  district,  Shef- 
field, founded  by  Misses  Harrison,  was  laid  on 

Friday  last. Mr.  Thomas  German,  of 

Preston,  has  given  a thousand  pounds  for 
the  erection  of  a tower  and  spire  to  the 

church  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  that  town. In 

a recent  charge,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
stated  that  one-eighth  of  the  churches  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  been  restored 

or  rebuilt  within  the  last  seven  years. Our 

town  council,  says  the  Neivcastle  Advertiser, 
have  evinced  their  sense  of  the  importance  of 
sanitary  reform  by  taking  steps  for  enforcing 
some  of  the  most  valuable  clauses  of  the  town 
improvement  Act.  An  excellent  precedent. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Wesleyan 

chapel  and  school-room  at  Witien-park  Iron- 
works, says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  was  laid 
on  24th  ult.  The  proprietors  of  the  works 
have  presented  the  site  and  the  stone  : sub- 
scriptions received,  about  100/. Upwards 

of  500  workmen  are  now  employed  at  the  Sun- 
derland docks,  the  several  contractors  work- 
ing with  energy  at  ‘ double  shift,’  to  suit  the 
tides.  In  a few  days,  says  the  Sunderland  ij 
Herald  the  further  letting  of  the  excavation 
of  the  wet  dock  and  half-tide  basin,  together 
with  the  building  of  the  walls  round  the  same, 
will  require  a further  large  number  of  hands.  j 
A joint-stock  Water-work  Company,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  is  about  to  be 
formed  at  Penrith,  on  a report,  by  Mr.  James 
Simpson,  the  engineer  of  the  Carlisle  Water- 
works.  The  Berwick  barracks,  according 

to  the  Berwick  Warder,  have  recently  under- 
gone extensive  repairs,  in  compliance  with  an 
order  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  thateff'ect. 

Another  of  the  Scottish  granaries  has  given 

way  at  Craigie,  Perthshire,  under  the  enor- 
mity of  the  load  of  its  accumulated  treasures. 
“More  granaries  throughout  the  country  have 
fallen  within  the  last  six  months”  says  the  i 
Edinburgh  Register',  “ than  during  the  previous  i 
sixty  years — certainly  no  proof  of  the  scarcity 
so  loudly  asserted  to  exist  in  the  land.”  Yet  j 
it  was  not  from  the  weight  of  well-filled 
stomachs,  that  the  Perthshire  highlanders  were 

brought  down  upon  their  marrow  bones. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Linlithgow,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Thursday  week.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
ignited  the  old  wood  of  the  roof,  probably,  as 
suggested  in  another  instance  by  a corre- 
spondent of  our  own,  while  the  wood,  so  re- 
duced to  ‘ touchwood,’  was  in  contact  with 
iron  made  hot  by  the  same  means.  Thus  the  ■ 
necessity  for  a watchful  repair  of  such  old  ; 
structures  is  always  great,  as  the  risk  is  im- 
minent.  The  average  daily  number  of  per- 

sons employed  on  the  Relief  Works  in  Ireland,  U 
during  the  week  ending  19th  June  amounted  ; 
to  60,288,  and  the  total  cost  thereof  to  23,835/.  i 
The  road  works  were  all  stopped  on  19th  li 
June,  previously  to  new  arrangements  on  a re-  > 
duced  scale. 


DUTY  ON  BRICKS,  PAPER,  AND  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Ewart,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  an  able 
speech  in  favour  of  direct  rather  than  indirect 
taxation,  recently  delivered,  made  the  follow-  ; 
ing  remarks,  to  which  too  large  a circulation 
cannot  be  given. 

The  duty  on  paper  he  held  to  he  a most  : 
objectionable  tax.  Its  levy  cost  much  vexa-  ,1 
tious  interference.  An  account,  he  believed, 
must  be  taken  of  the  daily  produce  of  the  I 
paper- manufacturer.  The  number  of  sheets  I 
in  every  ream  must  be  given.  Every  ream  ji 
must  be  labelled  : every  label  must  be  written  j 
on.  If  the  paper  be  afterwards  destined  for  i 
exportation,  the  label  must  be  removed.  All  I 
this  was  interference;  and  it  was  a tax  of  the  : 
most  intolerable  kind  in  this  age,  because  it  j 
was  a tax  upon  time.  To  tax  the  time  of  the  : 
trader,  was  (in  his,  Mr.  Ewart’s  eyes)  one  of 
the  greatest  fiscal  offences  that  could  be  com-  • ! 
mitted.  Yet,  in  all  these  little  matters,  the  l 
workman  must  attend  the  steps  of  the  excise-  ■ 
officer.  He  believed  that  our  paper-manufuc-  : 
turers  were  undersold  abroad,  notwithstanding  L 
that  a drawback  was  allowed  on  the  paper  i 
which  was  exported.  This  disadvantage  he  . 
could  only  attribute  to  interference  with  the  • 
trade.  If  emancipated,  it  would  probably  ex- 
pand into  full  freedom,  like  the  glas9-trade. 
Even  now  it  had  a latent  tendency  to  do  so.  A 
manufacture  of  paper  from  straw  had  been 
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begun  ; and  he  believed  that  boxes,  now  made 
of  wood,  would  frequently  be  made  of  paper, 
if  our  manufactures  were  unshackled.  But 
there  was,  in  his  mind,  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  this  paper  duty,  and  these  paper  fetters 
altogether.  They  formed  a tax  and  a burden 
upon  the  literature  of  England.  He  believed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  paper  manufactured  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  printing.  There  was 
also  this  anomaly  in  the  duty  : much  of  our 
paper  (especially  the  paper  of  which  newspa- 
pers were  made)  was  formed  out  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  our  cotton  and  flax-mills.  There  was 
no  duty  on  these  articles  as  raw  materials  ; 
but  they  paid  a duty  when  they  entered  the 
paper- trade.  Turn  cotton  into  calico,  it  was 
duty  free;  convert  it  into  paper,  it  was  taxed. 
The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  alma- 
nacks was  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  repeal- 
ing a duty  upon  literature,  however  lowly.  But 
he  held  the  mere  duty  on  paper  not  to  he  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  intermeddling  with  the 
paper  trade.  If  these  domestic  restrictions  were 
removed,  our  language  and  our  literature 
would  naturally  expand.  He  next  turned  to 
an  impost  on  a common  article  of  great  and 
increasing  importance — he  meant  the  Excise- 
duty  on  bricks.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  soap,  there  was  no  duty  on  the  manufacture 
of  Ireland.  Indeed,  comparatively,  there  was 
scarcely  any  duty  in  Scotland,  since  nature  had 
provided  Scotland  with  an  ample  supply  of 
valuable  stone.  But  where  the  duty  did  fall  in 
Scotland,  it  was,  by  comparison,  the  more  op- 
pressive. This  duty  was  originally  imposed  by 
Mr,  Pitt,  in  1784,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  debt  created  by  the  recent  war  with  Ame- 
rica. At  first  it  extended  to  stone,  as  well  as 
to  bricks  ; but  the  stone  interest  was  success- 
ful in  its  rebellion  against  the  duty.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  obliged  to  yield.  He  left  the  brick  duty 
alone  remaining ; but  he  acknowledged  the 
impolicy  and  partiality  of  its  character.  In 
fact,  he  maintained  that  this  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  In- 
quiry, * among  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
duties  of  Excise.’  Since  the  glass-duties  had 
been  abolished,  how  great  had  been  the  de- 
velopment of  that  most  beautiful  fabric!  The 
window  of  every  glass-shop  indicated  that 
science  and  art  combined  to  improve  and  to 
embellish  it.  Few  would  suppose  that  there 
was  a connection  between  the  arts  and  the 
making  of  bricks;  but  he  remembered  that 
when  it  was  asked  in  a committee  (on  the 
connection  of  art  with  manufactures,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  in  1836)  why  we  did  not 
make  bricks  of  various  shapes,  as  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  ? the  answer 
was,  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Excise  pre- 
vented us.  He  found  this  evidence  singularly 
corroborated  by  the  valuable  testimony  of  Mr. 
Wood,  the  chairman  of  the  Excise  Board  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  That  gentle- 
man, in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  1 The  Burdens  on 
Land,’  stated  that  some  of  the  excise  regula- 
tions on  the  manufacture  of  bricks  had  been 
relaxed,  and  that  ‘ the  consequence  of  this 
alteration  was,  that  great  facility  had  been 
given  for  making  bricks  of  ornamental  shapes, 
and  enabling  architectural  ornaments  to  be 
made  in  brick,  previously  in  effect  prohibited.’ 
He  (Mr.  Ewart)  bad  no  doubt  that  so  ordinary 
a trade  as  the  brick  trade,  when  emancipated, 
would  be  made  still  further  obedient  to  the 
purposes  of  art.  He  had  limited  the  fore- 
going suggestions  to  duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  Headmitted  the  injusticeand  impolicy 
of  other  duties  also.  The  window  duty  was 
one  of  a most  unequal  and  impolitic  character. 
The  insurance  duty  was  a tax  on  the  foresight 
of  the  parent  and  the  resources  of  the  family; 
and  other  duties  were,  in  various  ways,  objec- 
tionable. But  he  principally  assailed  those 
duties  which  obstructed  or  choked  up  the 
sources  and  springs  of  labour. 


Tables  for  Estimating  Earth-work. 
— Mr.  Charles  Sibley,  son  of  the  district-sur- 
veyor for  Clerkenweli,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  of 
W oolwich,  have  recently  published  an  elaborate 
set  of  tables  for  estimating  the  contents,  in 
cubic  yards,  of  the  earthwork  of  railways  and 
other  public  works,  which  appear  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  others,  and  will  be  found  useful.* 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  look  to 
them  more  closely. 

* LouBimm  ami  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SMITH  FI  ELD 
MARKET. 

We  have  received,  with  the  following,  from 
a naval  officer  of  high  standing,  drawings,  ex- 
emplifying his  proposal,  but  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  engrave  them. 

I would  suggest  that  a platform  be  built  on 
arches,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the 
present  site,  leaving  a street,  or  road-way,  all 
round,  60  feet  broad.  That  the  elevation  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  a piazza  of  shops  all  round, 
vaulted ; that  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  two 
or  three,  or  more,  arched  ways  should  pierce 
the  platform  from  side  to  side,  of  sufficient 
height  and  capacity  to  receive  water-tight 
waggons  on  four  wheels.  That  leading  to  the 
platform  above  there  should  be  a sloping  road- 
way at  each  angle,  with  balustrades;  and  that 
the  platform  be  roofed  in,  iu  square  compart- 
ments, open  on  all  sides,  supported  on  iron 
pillars  ; one-half  of  the  space  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  sale  of  cattle,  the  other  half  to  the 
slaughter  of  them. 

That  each  of  the  said  compartments  be 
floored  with  broad  flags,  laid  in  cement,  the 
whole  having  a slope  to  a perforation  of  a foot 
square,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  central 
arches,  under  which  a waggon,  as  before 
described,  is  to  be  placed,  to  receive  all  the 
droppings  and  offal  of  the  cattle.  That  the 
waggons,  when  full,  be  removed  by  means 
of  a railway  landward,  or  a souterain  railway, 
leading  to  the  river,  as  the  ground  affords 
sufficient  fall  to  conquer  the  vis  inertia,  when 
the  waggons  are  once  set  in  motion.  Arrived 
at  the  river,  the  contents  of  the  waggons  to  be 
delivered  into  barges,  prepared  to  receive  them 
on  board  at  once,  and  their  contents  to  be 
entered  into  the  barges  by  a trap-door  in  the 
centre  of  the  waggon.  Empty  waggons  to  im- 
mediately supply  the  place  of  those  removed. 

Advantages  of  the  Proposed  Plan. — 1.  All 
nuisances  would  be  removed  when  once  the 
cattle  ascended  the  platform.  2.  The  air 
would  cease  to  be  contaminated,  as  all  offen- 
sive matter  would  be  speedily  removed,  and 
previously  remain  covered  in  waggons.  3. 
The  meat,  when  ready  for  the  market,  would 
at  once  be  received  into  the  vaulted  shops,  and 
thus  escape  being  shaken  when  carried  over 
the  pavement.  The  shops  would  be  always 
cool,  and  from  both  these  causes  the  meat 
would  remain  sweet  much  longer.  4.  Busi- 
ness would  be  transacted  much  more  expediti- 
ously, and  at  less  expense,  nor  would  there  be 
any  interruptions  from  vicious  characters.  5. 
The  value  of  the  manure,  which  at  present 
runs  to  waste,  would  be  such  as  in  a short  time 
to  pay  all  expenses,  and  return  a large  re- 
venue. 

The  above  plan  is  not  only  applicable  to 
London,  but  to  all  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  offal  thus  made  available  as  manure  of  the 
best  kind,  with  little  labour  or  expense. — A.  D. 


IRON  TUNNEL  OVER  THE  MENAI 
STRAITS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal 
calls  for  further  investigation  before  the  iron 
tunnel  be  put  up.  He  says  : — “ According  to 
my  informant,  its  length  is  to  be  460  feet,  clear 
of  the  points  of  bearing — so  that  I presume 
the  entire  length  cannot  be  far  short  of  470 
feet;  its  diameter  30  feet,  to  be  constructed 
with  wrought-iron  plates,  varying  from  fin.  to 
£ in.  thick — therefore,  supposing  the  average 
thickness  to  be  -f-,  and  including  the  needful 
powerful  ribs  and  stays  to  resist  the  vertical  and 
lateral  pressures  and  strains,  together  with  the 
interior  framing  and  rails,  1 estimate  its  weight 
at  upwards  of  30  cwts.  for  every  foot  of  its 
length,  or  about  700  tons.  Now  the  depth  of 
the  tube  is  30  feet,  which  is  about  -j^-th  part  of 
its  length,  therefore,  according  to  my  machine, 
the  strain  by  its  own  weight  at  the  middle  will 
be  equal  to  7 £ times  its  weight — viz.,  5250  tons 
— and  suppose  a train  with  the  engine  and  load 
to  be  100  tons,  equal  to  750  tons — together 
6000  tons.  According  to  Barlow’s  theory,  the 
safe  capacity  to  resist  such  a strain  ought’to  be 
equal  to  18,000  tons;  and  to  Tredgold’s, 
24,000  tons.  Now  let  us  3ee  what  is  the  capa- 
city of  this  projected  tunnel,  or  tube: — The 
circumference  is  (say)  90  feet ; the  tension 
property  in  the  lower  half,  45  feet.  Suppose 
the  plates  average  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  would  give  7£  square  inches  on  each  foot; 
say,  that  each  inch  would  sustain,  before 


breaking,  20  tons,  this  would  make  150  tons  to 
each  foot,  which,  multiplied  by  45,  gives  a 
capacity  of  6,750  tons!  so  that  its  own  weight, 
and  the  load,  would,  according  to  this  calcula- 
tion, produce  a strain  nearly  equal  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Now,  as  wrought-iron  will  begin  to 
stretch  at  the  strain  of  10  or  12  tons  to  the 
inch,  it  must  be  manifest  that  little  more  than 
half  its  weight  would  produce  a permanent  set, 
and  render  it  perfectly  unfit  and  unsafe  for  the 
desired  object.” 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  HEALTH  BILL. 

In  accordance  with  the  prospect  of  perse- 
verance in  the  determination  to  carry  out 
something  like  the  sanitary  initiative  during 
the  present  session,  Lord  Morpeth’s  bill  was 
fairly  launched  into  committee  on  the  1st  in- 
stant ; and,  in  face  of  a rather  sulky  than  ob- 
stinate ‘opposition,’  one  clause  after  another 
was  telled  over  into  the  shape  of  incipient  law, 
either  by  majorities  ranging  from  91,  for 
going  into  the  committee  itself,  down  to  42, 
the  lowest  majority  gained  on  the  highest 
opposition  offered,  or  nern.  con.,  onwards  rather 
slowly  to  clause  21,  on  the  6th  instant. 

During  the  progress  thus  made,  however, two 
clauses,  Nos.  17  and  21,  were  postponed  for  con- 
sideration or  modification  by  Government,  and 
two  others,  formerly  Nos.  19  and  20,  were 
found  to  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
omission  of  these  two  latter  clauses,  Lord  Lin- 
coln declared  would  render  the  bill,  in  all  but 
a few  cases,  either  nugatory  or  inoperative,  or 
altogether  absurd.  It  would  even,  his  lord- 
ship  alleged,  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
1 hives  of  industry  ’ as  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester; and  accordingly  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  at 
once  taking  the  credit  to  himself  of  reasons 
only  that  moment  suggested  to  him,  declared 
that  he  was  justified  in,  and  that  the  country 
would  perceive  he  had  good  reasons  for, 
throwing  himself  as  a stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  this  bill  ; and  he  accordingly  forthwith 
called  on  Lord  Morpeth  to  abandon  at  once  so 
‘ heterogeneous  a mass  of  confused  and  blun- 
dering legislation.’  His  lordship  (Lord  Mor- 
peth), however,  assured  his  noble  friends  that 
as  the  boundaries  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
had  been  fixed  by  the  corporation  Act  of  1835, 

* those  two  hives  of  industry  could  at  once 
have  the  benefit  of  this  measure  applied  to 
them.  The  reason  why  Government  had 
thought  proper  to  exclude  the  two  clauses  in 
question  was,  that  the  one  conferred  a power 
of  extending  boundaries  to  her  Majesty  in 
council,  which  should  if  possible  be  dispensed 
with,  while  the  other  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  a council  dependent  on  the 
exercise  of  the  first ; whereas  it  was  now  con- 
ceived that  the  more  proper  mode  of  procedure 
would  be  to  pass  a separate  Act,  analogous 
to  other  boundary  Acts,  allowing  the  sanitary 
bill  to  operate  in  the  meantime  wherever  it 
properly  could,  and  which  it  still  would  do  to  a 
much  more  general  extent  than  was  imagined. 
As  to  the  allusion  to  ‘districts’  surrounding 
towns  in  clause  6th,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
word  was  agreed  to,  and  a modification  pro- 
mised, so  as  still  to  include  suburbs  while  ex- 
cluding rural  districts.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
but  one  paid  commissioner,  the  expense  of  the 
commission  to  be  confined  to  1,000/.  per 
annum.  Clause  13th,  if  necessary  to  clear 
meaning,  is  to  be  amended. 

In  allusion  to  much  reasonable  grumbling 
against  the  exclusion  of  the  metropolis,  Lord 
Morpeth  explained  that,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Association  itself,  he  had 
excluded  the  metropolitan  district  from  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  excluding  the  whole  country  till  ano- 
ther session  ; and  Lord  John  Russell  remarked 
that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  spoke  of 
this  question  as  if  it  were  proposed  to  ex- 
clude the  metropolis  from  any  sanitary  regu- 
lations, when  the  fact  was,  that  the  intention 
of  the  government  was,  to  introduce  a measure 
with  respect  to  the  metropolis  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  Honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  had  expressed  extreme  zeal  for  the 
sanitary  reform  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  towns  throughout  the  country, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  sorry  were  the  result  a 
defeat  of  both  of  the  ends  in  view.  He  there- 
fore hoped  they  would,  at  least,  be  defeated  in 
their  present  object,  as  they  might  rest  assured 
that  the  metropolis  itself,  as  well  as  the  country 


WOOD  LETTERN,  DETTLING  CHURCH,  KENT. 


at  large,  would  thus  be  all  the  sooner  provided 
with  sanitary  regulations.  It  was  also  explained 
that,  to  comprise  the  metropolitan  area  of 
drainage  and  supply  of  water,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  limits  of  exclusion 
from  four  miles  radius  round  St.  Paul’s,  to  ten. 

During  an  incidental  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intramural  interments,  it  was  elicited 
that,  while  the  vested  interests  of  the  clergy 
and  others  had  hitherto  prevented  the  re- 
moval of  those  plague-spots — the  churchyards 
and  the  burial  grounds — from  the  midst  of 
dense  populations,  Lord  Morpeth  intended 
to  follow  up  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill  with 
another  for  the  abolition  of  interment  in  towns. 


LETTERN,  DETTLING  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  use  of  the  ancient  Lettern  has  (with 
the  exception  of  a few  yet  in  use  in  some  of 
the  cathedrals),  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  more  modern  reading-desk,  so  that 
but  few  good  specimens  are  now  to  be  found  ; 
they  have  rarely  been  used  in  this  country  since 
the  reformation,  and  then  only  in  cathedrals 
or  college  chapels  to  hold  the  Bible.  The 
usual  place  for  the  lettern  was  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  the  most  convenient  spot  from  which 
to  read  the  lessons  ; they  were  sometimes  made 
of  stone,  marble,  or  brass,  but  more  generally 
of  wood,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  deck  them  with  hangings, 
so  as  to  accord  with  the  high  altar.  The 
oldest  specimen  at  present  known  is  that  at 
Crowle  Church,  Worcestershire,  which  is  of 
the  earlv  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
another  beautiful  specimen  may  be  found  at 
Wenlock,  in  Shropshire  : these  are  of  marble. 
Brass  letterns  are  to  be  found  in  Canterbury 
cathedral,  in  many  of  the  college  chapels,  and 
in  a few  parish  churches,  but  they  are  more 
rare  than  those  of  wood.  The  common  form 
of  a brass  lettern  is  that  of  an  eagle  with  the 
wings  spread,  so  as  to  bear  the  book.  Of  wood 
letterns,  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Norwich 
and  Wells  cathedrals,  and  in  many  parish 
churches  ; but  none  of  these  are  equal  to  that 
in  Dettling  Church  : it  is  made  with  a desk 
for  a book  on  four  sides  (the  most  common 
form  is  that  with  a desk  on  two  sides  only), 
and  is  more  highly  ornamented  than  any  other 
specimen.  The  four  sides  are  totally  different 
as  to  design,  but  all  of  equal  beauty.  There 
has  apparently  been  a finial  at  the  top,  which 
is  now  destroyed,  and  something  seems  want- 
ing at  the  base,  though  altogether  it  is  in  very 
good  preservation  and  free  from  paint,  which 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of 
it  having  been  for  a number  of  years  kept  in 
a small  closet  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  in  close 
companionship  with  the  coals.  The  stand  is  5 
feet  3 in.  in  height.  This  lettern  is  now  in  the 
north  aisle,  quite  out  of  view,  and  I suppose 
out  of  favour  too,  as  it  is  never  used.  From 
its  beauty,  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  of 
our  cathedrals,  where  it  would  be  more  suit- 
ably placed  than  in  Dettling  Church,  which  is 
without  one  interesting  feature. 

Wm.  Cavkler. 


CARVED  IMPOST  AT  IPSWICH. 

Of  the  many  curious  examples  of  decorated 
corner-posts  existing  in  Ipswich,  the  most 
highly  enriched  is  the  one  here  engraved, 
f which  forms  a portion  of  the  Royal  Oak  Inn, 
in  Northgate-street.  The  upper  portion  re- 
presents, on  one  side,  a blacksmith  at  his  forge ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a female  head, — perhaps  one 
is  Vulcan,  the  other  Venus.  Beneath  the 
figures  is  an  enriched  scroll-ornament,  with 
heads  of  griffins,  &c.,  in  the  style  of  the  re- 
naissance. Of  the  other  imposts  in  Ipswich, 
the  most  curious  is  one  in  the  court-yard  of  an 
old  mansion  in  St.  Clement’s-street,  which  has 
a figure  of  Mars,  and  another,  supposed  to  re- 
present Queen  Elizabeth,  but  which  may  be 
simply  a figure  of  Justice.  Another,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Half-moon  public- house,  in 
Lower  Brook-street,  represents  a fox  preach- 
ing to  some  geese,  one  of  which  he  is  eventu- 
ally carrying  off  as  his  prey.  All  these  carvings 
are  of  the  same  period,  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  our  readers  will  remember  an  example 
executed  probably  a century  earlier,  which  we 
engraved  in  The  Builder,  p.  547,  vol.  iv., 
and  which  formed  the  corner-post  of  the 
ancient  hostel,  known  as  the  New  Inn,  at 
Gloucester. 
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DOOR  KNOCKERS. 

^IR.  Amidst  tli e motley  assemblage  of 
heads,  or  rather  faces,  of  both  sexes,  animal 
and  human,  having  iron  rings,  held  by  unna- 
tural mouths,  drilled  through  their  jaws,  of 
mean,  puny,  and  unsightly  cast-iron  abomina- 
tions, and  of  “ genteel”  brassy  tokens  of  bad 
taste,  it  really  gives  one  great  pleasure  to  lay 
hands  upon  a good,  substantial,  and  honest- 
looking  door-knocker,  one  that  unshrinkingly 
proclaims  the  services  it  renders  to  the  com- 
munity ; and  that  pleasure  is  enhanced  when  it 
displays  upon  its  bold  face  (as  this  does)  the 
presence  of  art. 

lhe  inclosed  is  a wrought- iron  specimen  on 
the  door  of  a private  house  in  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens, and,  to  all  appearances,  was  placed  there 
when  those  buildings  were  first  erected.  It  is 
about  10  inches  high.  The  bodies  of  the 
animals  are  wrought  all  round,  and  project 
2 inches  from  the  door.  The  joint,  or  hinge, 
is  formed  on  a piece  of  iron,  fixed  behind  the 
point  where  the  tails  are  coupled  together. 

1 he  knock  is  made  with  the  shell,  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  represented  as 
being  immersed  in  waves  of  water. 

In  Gray’s  time  it  was  seemingly  the  practice 
to  have  them  very  massively  executed  ; for,  in 
“ The  Toilet,”  he  says  : — 

“ The  thund’ring  knocker  wakes  the  street  no 
more, 

No  chairs,  no  coaches,  crowd  her  silent 
door.” 


Though  we  are,  fortunately,  seldom  troubled 
with  this  nuisance,  and  never  with  the  blast  of 
a horn  announcing  the  arrival  of  a visitor,  we 
can  still  improve  as  much  in  decorating  this 
useful  appendage,  as  we  are  already  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  had  to  “clipeat  the 
door,  or  knocker,  with  a stone.”  (Chaucer.) 


The  only  objection  likely  to  be  raised  is  the 
expense,  it  being  usually  left  to  the  iron- 
mongers, who  use  the  old  patterns  ; but  surely 
this  consideration  cannot  enter  into  the  minds 
of  such  as  would  wish  their  houses  to  be,  like 
the  great  monarch’s  palace,  “all  art. 

I am,  Sir,  & c.,  B- 


WROUGHT-IRON  KNOCKER. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  flight  of  the  locomotive  and  its  train  while 
in  motion,  is  about  to  be  ‘compensated,’  as  it 
were,  in  rather  a novel  way,  by  an  increase  or 
energy  and  speed,  to  which  that  resistance  i ts el t 
is  to  be  made  subservient,  according  to  its  in- 
tensity, so  that  the  greater  the  actual  resistance, 
the  greater  the  possible  compensation,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  an  air-blast,  by  urging  the  engine 
fire,  is  capable  of  aiding  in  the  generation  and 
sustainment  of  power,  and  especially  in  the 
savins  of  so  much  of  it  as  would  be  otherwise 
necessary  in  the  sustainment  of  the  ordinary  air 
blast  itself.  The  resistance  of  the  air  confront- 
ing the  line  of  locomotion,  yields,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  air  blast  capable  of  being 
thus  harnessed  by  human  ingenuity,  and  made 
to  assist  in  counteracting  its  own  inevitable 
tendencies,  and  that  especially  when  the  nega- 
tive rush  of  air  is  seconded  and  reinforced  by 
a positive  current,  also  in  the  teeth  of  the  loco- 
motion. Indeed,  such  a triumph  oyer  Nature's 
laws,  if  practicable  and  complete,  is  only  to  be 
won  by  one  of  the  happiest  hits,  if  not  the 
highest  efforts,  of  human  ingenuity;  such  as 
that  by  means  of  which,  e.  g.,  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  brass  and  steel  of  clock 
and  watch-work  by  cold  and  heat  were  * com- 
pensated ’ through  the  appliance  ot  these  very 
tendencies  themselves  to  the  ‘ compensating 
pendulum  and  balance.  The  end  in  view 
in  the  present  instance  is  attained  by  the 
guidance  of  the  rush  or  blast  of  air  along 
a series  of  deflecting  plates  on  the  sides 
of  the  ash-box,  which  is  divided  into  three 
longitudinal  chambers, — so  that,  when  the 
engine  is  in  motion  and  exposed  to  the  resist- 
ance or  negative  rush  of  the  air,  it  impinges 
on  these  plates,  and  passes  towards  the  fire- 
bars and  the  furnace,  where  it  does  the  requisite 
duty ; the  resultant  air  and  vapour  passing 
afterwards  along  a second  series  of  plates,  in- 
serted into  the  smoke-box,  and  leading  into  a 
chamber,  terminating  in  an  annular  opening 
which  surrounds  the  exhaust-pipe,  and  through 
which,  and  up  the  chimney,  it  is  propelled 
with  conditional  force,  according  to  the  velocity 
of  the  engine  and  the  resistance  of  the  ‘ blast. 

If  necessary,  the  new  blast  may  be  shut  off,  or 
the  ordinary  blast  reverted  to.  The  patentee 
who  has  thus  ingeniously  made  way  with  the 
wind  in  his  face  is  a Mr.  Kite.—  T he  set- 
tlement of  a much  agitated  question  is  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  a recent  decision  of  the 
Chief  Baronin  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the 
case  of  a holder  of  1,000  shares  in  the  “ Hull 
and  Lincoln  Direct”  line  against  the  directors 
for  repayment  in  full  of  his  deposits.  Verdict 
for  the  defendants,  who  had  offered  the  plain- 
tiff his  share  pro  rata  of  the  surplus.  On 
the  Maldnn,  Witham,  and  Braintree  line  up- 
wards of  1,000  labourers  are  busily  employed 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  contractor  for  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  several  Government  works. 
The  navvies  are  said  to  be  as  steady  and  well 
conducted  as  those  for  whose  orderly  conduct 
on  the  Cambridge  line  the  same  contractor 
was  complimented  by  the  Vice-chancellor. 

The  Minster  and  Deal  line  was  opened  on  the 
30th  ult. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  South- 

ampton Improvement  Board,  according  to  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser,  Mr.  Hicks  denied  that 
any  filling  in  of  the  old  canal,  below  the  new 
tunnel  on  the  Dorchester  line,  with  concrete, 
had  taken  place,  as  bad  been  stated  by  the 

sub-contractor. On  Wednesday  week  a 

clay  cutting  of  the  Bishopstoke  and  Salisbury 
branch  suddenly  gave  way,  and  buried  several 
labourers,  seriously  injuring  two  of  them. — - — 
The  Hampshire  Independent  says,  in  allusion 
to  the  sinking  of  the  viaduct  on  the  Avon,  that 
“ the  bridge  had  never  been  considered  safe, 
and  the  centres  have  never  been  removed.  A 
gradual  sinking  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  last  week  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prop  up  the  arches  by  a great  number  of  strong 
supporters,  and  to  carry  over  the  rails  on  tim- 
bers of  great  strength  and  thickness.  The 
arches  are  now  being  repaired,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  traffic  can  be  still  carried  on  uninterrupt- 
edly.”  The  entire  construction  of  the 

Trent  Valley  line  of  fifty  miles,  lately  opened, 
has  cost  1,050,000/.,  or  about  21,000  per  mile. 
The  first  sod  was  turned  in  November,  1845. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Gonerby 

tunnel,  on  the  Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and 
Boston  line,  was  laid  on  the  21st  ult.  It  will 
be  650  yards  loDg,30feet  high,  and  24  feetwide, 


and  will  require  5,000,000  of  bricks  to  case  it. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Helmshore 

viaduct,  on  the  East  Lancashire  line,  was  laid 
on  Thursday  week.  It  is  to  be  400  yards  long, 
double,  and  divided  by  retaining  walls  in  the 
middle.  There  are  to  be  fifteen  arches,  the 
principal  of  which  is  about  50  feet  in  height. 
They  are  to  be  erected  on  a curve  of  about  | 
mile  radius.  The  works  on  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  line  are  already  in  a forward  state. 

The  keying-in  of  the  largest  arch  of  the 

extension  viaduct  at  Huddersfield,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Huddersfield  line,  also  took 
place  on  Thursday  week.  There  are  forty- 
seven  arches  on  this  viaduct.  At  the  crown- 
ing arch,  the  square  width  of  the  roadway  is 
35  feet ; oblique  width,  56  feet  9 inches  ; rise, 

9 feet  6 inches ; width  between  parapets, 
25  feet.  This  arch  spans  the  Bradford  road 

at  an  angle  of  thirty-eight  degrees. Penny- 

a-mile  Government  trains  have  been  esta- 
blished between  Gateshead  and  the  metropolis; 
fare  20s.,  children  half  fare;  under  three  years 

free. “ Great  works,”  says  the  Berwick 

Warder,  “are  in  progress  at  Newcastle  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  line  with  that  which  is  to  pass  over 
the  Tyne  by  the  high  level  bridge;  the  foun- 
dations of  which  are  now  being  proceeded 
with.  This  will  be  effected  by  a series  of 
arches  over  part  of  the  town,  to  make  room 
for  which  several  houses  in  the  Castle-garth, 
Dean-street,  Pilgrim-street,  and  the  Manors 
have  been  removed,  among  which  are  the  old 
Surgeons’  Hall  and  one  of  the  almshouses. 

The  bridge  over  the  Tyne  will  form 

a new  feature  in  that  branch  of  archi- 
tecture, uniting  a railway  on  the  sum- 
mit of  its  arches,  with  a carriage-road 
suspended  beneath  them  by  iron  rods.” 

The  high  level  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  North  British  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line  will  consist, 
according  to  the  plan,  of  twenty-eight  stone 
arches  of  60  feet  span,  fourteen  of  which,  the 
river  arches,  will  have  an  elevation  of  120  feet 
above  low- water  mark  ; the  other  fourteen 
sloping  off  the  hill  on  the  south  side,  towards 
the  river.  The  contractors  are  busily  employed 
with  the  land  arch  pier  foundations  and  the 
river  piles.  The  whole  fabric  is  to  be  finished 
in  three  years,  a temporary  timber  framework 
bridge,  as  already  noticed,  being  designed  to 
form  a substitute  till  then.  The  stations  on 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  are  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  of  Newcastle.  They 
are  all  in  ihe  Elizabethan  style.  The  architect 
has  adopted  a uniform  system  of  combining 
two  dwelling-houses  together,  by  which  he 
has  obtained  an  increased  elevation,  and  of 
course  a more  imposing  appearance.  At  all 
the  level  crossings,  too,  the  gatekeepers’  and 
labourers’  cottages  are  combined  in  one  build- 
ing, which,  says  the  Warder , not  only  gives  a 
very  picturesque  and  pretty  appearance,  but 
also  economises  expense  by  reducing  the 
number  of  cottages  otherwise  required.  There 
is  a bow  window  in  every  booking-office,  so 
that  the  clerks  can  see  both  up  and  down  the 
line  while  sitting  at  their  desks.  Each  sta- 
tion has  an  arcade  affording  shelter  from  sun 
and  rain,  and  the  platforms  are  of  the  uniform 
length  of  200  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
These  are  faced  with  ashler  work,  and  laid 
with  strong  Lazenby  flags.  At  Tweedmouth, 
where  an  important  terminal  station  and  depot 
are  to  be  erected,  the  company  are  also  about 
to  build  a row  of  fifteen  cottages  for  their 
workmen,  each  containing  two  fire-rooms  and 
pantry  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  sleeping 
rooms  above,  with  yard,  coal-house,  piggery, 
and  other  conveniences,  behind  these;  and, 
adds  our  authority,  might  afford  some  useful 
hints  to  the  Cottage  Improvement  Society.  The 
contractors  are,  from  the  North  Shields  line  to 
Morpeth,  Messrs.  Rush  and  Lawton ; from 
Morpeth  to  Lesbury,  Messrs.  Ilattersley  and 
Nowell ; from  Lesbury  to  Belford,  Messrs. 
Mackay  and  Blackstock  ; and  from  Belford  to 
Tweedmouth,  Messrs.  Grahamsley  and  Reed. 
Messrs.  Mackay  and  Blackstock  are  likewise 
the  contractors ’for  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed. 
The  working  of  the  line  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Jas.  Allport,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
is  the  chairman.  The  telegraph  is  already  in 
operation  along  the  line  from  Newcastle  to 
Morpeth,  and  the  posts  are  placed  all  the  way 
to  Tweedmouth  for  its  continuation  north- 
wards.  The  operations  at  the  station  of 

the  Caledonian  line,  in  Lothian-road,  Edin- 


burgh, are  being  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  rapidity  by  large  bodies  of  work- 
men. The  station  will  comprehend  an  area 
of  about  twelve  acres,  and,  inclusive  of  the 
price  of  ground  and  cost  of  station-house,  w ill 
exhaust  the  large  sum  of  nearly  100,000/.  [ac- 
cording to  the  Register.  The  Witness  states 
the  cost  of  the  ‘ terminus  ’ itself  at  30,000/.] 

The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Lite, 
and  the  contract  for  its  erection  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Lind,  the  builder  of  the  Assembly  Hall 
and  the  Scott  Monument.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  and  near  the  deep 
cuttings  by  Grove-street,  as  the  line  enters  the 
city.  The  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  branch, 

27*  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  opened  about  1st 
October  next.  From  Beatock  to 3 miles  north 
of  Lanark,  a length  of  39£  miles,  the  line  is 
expected  to  be  opened  by  1st  of  March,  1848. 
Between  Beatock  and  Carlisle,  the  first  40 
miles  will  be  ready  by  1st  August  next.  The 

working  stock  is  being  built  chiefly  at  Greenock 
under  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  locomotive  superin- 
tendent of  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  line. 

At  Perth,  Stirling,  and  other  places,  also 
numerous  carriages  and  waggons  are  in  pro-  j 
gress — all  on  the  most  recent  and  approved  i 

principles. The  Boston  Traveller  says,  that 

two  thousand  able-bodied  men  can  obtain  em- 
ployment as  common  labourers  along  the  line 
of  the  Erie  Railway  between  Otisville  and 
Binghampton ; wages  offered  4s.  a day. 

The  telegraph  wire  at  the  Western  Railway  i 
depdt,  in  Charlton,  says  a Boston  paper,  was 
lately  blown  across  the  track  by  a high  wind, 
and  caught  hold  of  a train,  sweeping  off  three 
of  the  brakesmen,  one  of  whom  was  killed. 
The  posts  of  our  own  telegraphs  should  be  oc- 
cassionally  looked  to. — By  the  way,  the  result 
of  the  late  cup-day  at  Newcastle,  could  not  i 
be  forwarded  from  Derby  to  town,  on  account  i 
of  the  effect  of  the  lightning  on  the  needles. 
We  lately  noticed  some  new  invention  which 
promised  to  prevent  such  a casualty  in  future. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  SUSSEX. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Association  held 
their  annual  meeting,  at  Chichester,  on  1 hurs- 
day  in  last  week,  when  the  Lord  Bishop  pre- 
sided, and  a large  number  of  members  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  Freeman  read  a paper  on  Chichester 
Cathedral,  but  the  reporters  were  so  badly 
placed  that  they  were  uuable  to  take  any  notes. 
The  Brighton  Herald,  indeed,  says,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  vice-president  and  Mr. 
Britton,  the  speakers  read  and  spoke  in  so  low 
a tone  of  voice,  and  with  such  tremulous  ner- 
vousness, arising  from  their  being  unused  to 
address  a numerous  andience,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  the  distinct  meaning  of  a i 
sentence  could  be  gathered. 

Mr.  Britton,  before  he  read  a paper  on  mar- 
ket crosses,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
antique  Chichester  cross,  contrasted  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  so  much  intelligence  was  : 
abroad,  and  inquiries  were  prosecuted  on  every 
side  and  on  every  subject,  with  the  state  of  I 
architectural  literature  and  science  when  he  1 
commenced  the  world.  He  began  his  archi-  ■ 
tectural  studies  literally  alone:  not  a drawing,  , 
not  a design,  not  a sketch  fit  to  be  seen  was  to  i 
be  obtained.  Mr.  B.  produced  an  early  sketch  i 
of  the  great,  but  eccentric,  Mr.  Turner,  who,  : 
at  that  time,  would  have  made  a sketch  for  a | 
guinea  that  he  would  now  expect  to  receive 
thirty  guineas  for.  He  also  produced  some 
original  drawings  of  the  well-knowu  Captain 
Grose,  the  antiquary,  and  compared  them 
with  the  beautiful  and  finished  drawings  of  the 
present  day,  and  now  lying  before  the  meeting, 
which  shewed  how  much  a knowledge  of  the 
science  had  extended,  and  how  a taste  for  it 
was  being  diffused  throughout  society.  After  j 
a few  more  prefatory  observations,  Mr.  Brit- 
ton proceeded  to  read  a paper  on  market- 
crosses,  which,  he  said,  were  intended  ori- 
ginally to  give  shelter  to  persons  attending  , 
markets.  Religious  men,  immured  in  their 
cells,  stood  in  need  of  the  products  of  hus- 
bandry, and  were  dependent  on  them  for  food.  . 
To  obtain  a supply,  inducements  were  held  h 
out  to  the  country  people  to  bring  them  into  i| 
towns  ; and  to  promote  this  object  they  were  ; 
exempted  from  tolls.  Mr.  Britton  then  gave  ■ 
a brief  history  of  the  various  existing  crosses  • 
in  the  country.  Fortunately  the  history  of  ii 
Chichester-cross  had  been  preserved  by  the  ; 


THE  BUILDER. 


great  destroyer — man.  Its  history  was  com- 
plete. It  appeared  that  originally  10/.  were 
given  for  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  a cross 
for  “ poor  people,”  who  were  to  be  exempt 
from  tolls  on  the  produce  they  brought  into 
the  city.  This  was  a specimen  of  the  early 
introduction  of  free-trade  principles.  Mr.  B. 
then  produced  a drawing  of  the  cross,  and 
observed,  that  the  clock  and  an  inscription  on 
it  did  no  hononr  to  it,  and  if  they  were  re- 
moved, and  the  cross  restored,  it  would  he 
one  ot  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
B.  then  entered  more  fully  into  the  history  of 
crosses.  Most  of  them  bad  been  erected  be- 
tween 1480  and  1520.  The  first  had  been 
built  by  Queen  Ellinor,  and  the  example  had 
been  imitated  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  Harcourtread  a paper  on 
ancient  Celtic  barrows,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated on  a hill  a few  miles  north-west  of  Chi- 
chester; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shiffner  read  an 
historical  paper  on  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in 
Chichester,  of  which  he  is  custos.  The  date 
when  this  ancient  and  curious  edifice  was 
built  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  1229.  It  was  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nuns.  The  inmates  had  two  rooms 
each  on  each  side  of  the  refectory,  the  roof  of 
which  r eached  within  six  feet  of  the  ground. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  cathe- 
dral, every  part  of  which  was  visited  by  the 
members. 

Mr.  Britton’s  suggestion,  that  the  cross 
should  be  restored,  was  taken  up  very  warmly, 
and  the  excellent  Mayor,  Mr.  Mason,  at  the 
dinner  which  followed,  called  on  the  town 
energetically  to  subscribe  for  that  purpose. 
We  hope,  sincerely,  that  it  may  be  effected. 

As  to  the  works  now  going  on  at  the  cathe- 
dral, we  have  received  but  an  indifferent 
account.  We  shall  seek  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  building. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  council  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  have  entered  upon  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  fortheapproachingcongress 
to  be  held  in  Warwick,  and  the  town  has  been 
visited  for  that  purpose  by  the  general  secre- 
taries. A local  committee  has  been  formed 
to  make  preparations  for  the  visit,  and  the 
mayor  and  corporation  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  meeting  the  Town  Hall, 
&c.  ; the  County  Hall,  Museum,  and  Theatre, 
will  also  be  at  its  service,  if  required.  It 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  president,  Lord 
Albert  Denison  Conyngham,  and  be  patro- 
nized by  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Leigh,  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  M.P.,  W.  Collins,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  otbeis.  The  opening  meeting  will 
take  place  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  July,  not 
the  26th,  as  at  first  advertised. 


How  the  Romans  Set  to  Work  to 
Buii,d  a City. — “ Great  circumspection  was 
used  in  the  choice  of  a site  for  a city,  and  one 
of  the  methods  adopted,  previous  to  the  form- 
ing of  an  encampment  even,  was  the  institution 
of  religious  rites,  when  the  livers  of  the  victims 
sacrificed  were  carefully  examined,  and  if  they 
were  found  diseased,  others  were  subjected  to 
the  same  test,  in  order  to  prove  whether  the 
unhealthy  appearance  resulted  from  accident. 
If  the  greater  number  of  experiments  proved 
healthy,  it  was  considered  that  the  water  and 
soil  were  salubrious.  When  the  external 
walls  were  built,  the  next  object  was  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  the  area  between  them  ; 
the  streets  were  set  out  to  exclude  winds  in- 
jurious to  comfort,  and  all  the  sewers  and 
drains  were  well  considered.  Their  public 
buildings  were  established  in  convenient  quar- 
ters, and  their  foundations  made  adequate  to 
bear  the  weight  placed  upon  them.  Laws 
were  established  which  prevented  individuals 
from  doing  any  thing  which  would  interfere 
with  the  public  health  or  enjoyment.  These 
were  the  first  and  chief  considerations.  Every 
man  in  Rome  had  a cistern,  and  a constant 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
as  drains  into  the  common  sewer,  which  was 
discharged  into  the  Tiber;  and  the  whole  was 
under  the  controul  and  management  of  proper 
officers.”  With  the  exception  of  the  discharge 
of  the  refuse  into  the  Tiber,  this  was  a system 
well  worthy  of  imitation. — Cresy  before  the 
Health  of  Towns’  Commission. 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  CHARACTER.* 

It  is  for  the  architect  or  engineer  further  to 
remember,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
he  must  not  be  content  with  merely  qualifying 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  it,  as  the  mechanic 
or  the  tradesman  may  regard  his  avocation. 
He  should  prepare  himself  for  the  society  and 
connections,  to  which  his  engagements  will 
necessarily  introduce  him.  It  must  he  his 
endeavour  to  fit  himself  by  appropriate  accom- 
plishments for  intercourse  with  those  who  will 
employ  him.  He  will  be  called  upon  to  be 
associated  with  gentlemen  of  rank,  fortune, 
and  influence,  with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  will  be  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign.  He  will  have  to 
reside  as  architect  for  days,  nay  perhaps  weeks 
together,  at  the  country  seats,  which  he  may 
he  called  upon  to  alter  or  rebuild,  in  society  of 
the  most  brilliant  class.  Is  it  not  then  proper, 
that  he  should  maintain  his  intellectual  posi- 
tion, as  a man  of  general  knowledge  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  well  as  that  in  architec- 
ture? The  higher  classes  have  most  of  them 
a highly-wrought  education,  and  their  very 
intercourse  with  the  world  developes  their 
faculties  in  a very  superior  manner,  even  when 
early  instruction  may  have  been  neglected. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  professional 
man  should  not  limit  his  attention  to  the  de- 
partment of  knowledge  which  he  may  profess. 
He  must  refine  his  literary  taste;  enlarge  his 
acquaintance  with  history;  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  This  must 
proceed  with  the  early  studies  of  his  art,  and 
he  must  occupy  the  many  leisure  spare  hours 
he  has,  by  reading  in  that  class,  which  will 
relieve  the  tedium  of  close  application  to  the 
dry  details  of  professional  practice.  His  am- 
bition must  be  to  he  the  agreeable,  intelligent 
companion,  nay  the  valued  friend,  of  those 
whose  interests  he  may  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect, and  whose  property  he  may  be  required 
to  improve  by  the  results 'of  his  skill  and  taste. 
He  must  strive  to  be  considered  as  something 
more  than  the  mere  necessity  of  the  moment, 
disregarded  and  thrown  off,  when  the  time  for 
his  employment  shall  have  passed. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

STREET  SWEEPING — SEA  WALLS. 

June  29th. — The  president  in  the  chair. 
This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  and 
several  papers  were  read  in  abstract  because 
there  was  not  time  for  giving  them  in  extenso. 

I he  first  was  “ On  the  advantages  and  eco- 
nomy of  maintaining  a high  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness in  roads  and  streets  ; with  an  account  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  street- 
sweeping machine,  by  Mr.  J.  Whitworth. 

It  treated  of  the  general  advantages  of  street 
cleanliness,  the  comfort  of  the  pedestrian,  the 
avoidance  of  impurity  to  the  air  from  the  de- 
composition of  dirt  on  the  pavement;  less  dirt 
and  dust  being  carried  into  the  houses,  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  road- 
ways, and  a diminution  of  the  draught  of 
carriages.  The  annoyances  of  the  common 
method  of  cleansing  were  then  detailed— with 
the  importance  of  employing  plenty  of  water 
in  the  cleansing  of  streets,  to  liquify  the  mud, 
to  cause  the  dirt  to  swell  and  rise  from  between 
the  stones,  to  cool  and  purify  the  air  during 
hot  weather,  and  to  prevent  the  dust  from  being 
driven  into  the  dwellings.  It  then  shewed  how 
much  economy  there  resulted  from  having 
force  enough  to  cleanse  the  streets  thoroughly 
and  simultaneously  in  wet  weather,  particu- 
larly by  Whitworth’s  sweeping-machine,  which 
is  a cart  drawn  by  one  horse  and  managed  by 
one  man;  it  has  on  one  of  the  wheels  a toothed 
wheel  working  into  a pinion,  which  gives 
motion  to  a drum  over  and  around  which 
passes  two  endless  chains  passing  also  around 
another  drum  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a light 
frame  suspended  at  the  tail  of  the  machine, 
over  an  inclined  plane  depending  from  the 
drum  frame;  these  endless  chains  carry  a 
series  of  broad  brushes  formed  of  an  Indian 
rush  of  peculiarly  elastic  and  durable  nature; 
they  travel  at  a velocity  depending  upon  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  and  impinging  upon  the 
ground  with  a force  which  is  regulated  by  a 
coiled  spiral  spring,  carry  the  dirt  up  the  in- 


mterestmg  lecture  “ On  the  cducaticm  and  character 
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dined  plane  into  the  cart,  whence  it  is  emptied 
when  the  receptacle  is  full. 

The  next  paper  read,  was  “ An  account  of 
the  sea  defences  of  Romney  Marsh,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dymchurch  Wall,  and 
the  probable  origin  of  the  Marsh  itself,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,”  by  Mr.  James  Elliot,  Jun.,  the  resident 
engineer. 

Romney  Marsh,  properly  so  called,  forms  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  would  be  a line 
drawn  from  Romney  to  Appledore,  and  the  apex 
at  Hythe,  and  comprises  about  24,000  acres. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  marsh  was  caused  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  formation  of  a natural 
barrier  of  shingle,  nearly  where  Dymchurch 
Wall  now  stands,  by  which  the  sea  was  ex- 
cluded, and  that  the  first  artificial  works  were 
executed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  held  pos- 
session of  the  country.  They  consisted  of 
the  erection  of  cross  walls  running  from  the 
natural  barrier  (the  “ Full”)  to  the  hills,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  ancient  river  Limene 
ran.  The  chief  of  these  (the  Rhee  Wall),  ran 
nearly  in  a straight  line  from  Romney  to 
Appledore,  and  it  was  at  that  spot  where  pro- 
bably the  main  work  was  performed. 

Upon  the  supply  of  shingle  from  the  west 
being  cut  off  by  the  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion at  Dungeness  Point,  the  natural  barrier  at 
Dymchurch  gradually  became  weakened,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent 
its  total  destruction;  the  first  measure  adopted 
was  the  erection  of  an  inland  wall  at  some 
little  distance,  at  the  back  of  the  “ Full,”  and 
afterwards,  the  construction  of  large  stone 
groins  on  this  point  or  sea  side,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  coast,  in  order  to  increase  the 
deposit  of  shingle.  However,  as  the  supply 
of  shingle  gradually  decreased,  on  account  of 
the  constant  movement  to  the  eastward,  and  as 
all  that  escaped  in  that  direction  was  perma- 
nently lost,  these  means  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, and  a system  of  “ arming,”  with  brush- 
wood and  timber-piling  was  adopted.  This 
was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  a consi- 
derable period,  but  it  also,  in  the  course  of 
time,  gradually  became  insufficient;  and  it 
was  found  necessary,  at  length,  after  numerous 
experiments,  to  adopt  a stone  facing  with  an 
average  slope  of  about  eight  to  one,  up  to 
high-water  mark,  gradually  increasing  in 
steepness  from  that  point,  and  terminating  in 
a curve  of  seven  feet  radius.  The  stones, 
which  were  laid  in  a bed  of  concrete,  where 
they  were  most  affected  by  the  waves,  were  of 
different  sizes,  averaging  from  eighteen  to  six 
inches  in  depth,  the  largest  of  them  being  in 
the  middle,  where  the  greatest  wear  and  tear 
took  place,  and  at  which  place  rows  of  sheet 
piling  were  also  driven  for  additional  security. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  author  after 
mature  deliberation  on  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nie and  Mr.  Walker,  and  a very  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  locality.  Part  of  the  wall  has 
now  been  standing  for  ten  years,  and  has  re- 
quired a very  trifling  amount  of  repair,  while 
the  annual  expense  has  been  reduced  from 
10,000/.  to  4,000/.,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
still  further  reduction  being  effected,  as  up- 
wards of  two-thirds  of  the  work  are  now  per- 
manently completed. 

The  last  paper  was,  On  Ocean  Steam  Na- 
vigation,” by  Captain  Henderson,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  this  great  mari- 
time nation,  naval  architecture  was  neglected 
as  a science,  as  was  proved  by  the  experimen- 
tal squadrons  and  some  of  the  ordinary  steam- 
vessels  lately  built.  Neither  the  public  nor 
science  had  derived  any  advantage  from  these 
costly  experiments,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  information,  in  a systematic  form,  that  cor- 
rectly described  the  relative  size,  capacity,  re- 
sistance, power,  or  speed  of  steam-ships  ; the 
present  tonnage  and  nominal  horse-power,  for 
all  purposes  of  analogy,  being  quite  fallacious. 

l'he  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  1848. 


Almshouses  for  Printers.  — The  sub- 
scribers to  the  Printers’ Almshouse  Fund  have 
determined  on  purchasing  a plot  of  ground  at 
Wood  Green,  Hornsey,  adjoining  that  of  the 
fishmongers  and  poulterers,  for  450/.,  and  to 
erect  thereon  six  almshouses,  containing  two 
rooms  each,  to  accommodate  twelve  persons 
and  their  wives,  with  library,  &c.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Caxton  Fund  Committee  to 
erect  their  monument  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
above  institution. 
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WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  Court  of  Sewers  was  held  on 
Friday  the  2nd,  Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair. 

Increased  Powers  of  the  Commission. — The 
solicitor  to  the  commission  attended  the  court 
this  day,  and  reported  that  last  night  the  bill 
for  enlarging  the  powers  of  this  commission 
had  finally  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  which  this  court  is  invested  with  most 
extensive  powers  in  furtherance  of  sanitary 
purposes.  The  Act,  amongst  many  important 
provisions,  provides  that  no  houses  shall  here- 
after be  built  unless  a sewer  or  drain  be  first 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  any  person  building  a house  in 
contravention  of  this  regulation  may  be  punish- 
ed by  fine  or  amerciament;  that  all  houses 
within  100  feet  of  a sewer  shall  drain  into  such 
sewer  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  or  occu- 
pier; and  if  the  owners  or  occupier  do  not 
carry  on  and  complete  the  same  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch,  the  commissioners  may 
construct  the  same  and  recover  the  expense  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
either  of  the  owner  of  such  house,  or  the 
present  or  future  occupier , but  the  occupier  to 
be  at  liberty  to  deduct  this  amount  from  his 
rent.  The  owners  of  tenements  abutting  on 
any  street  to  be  liable  to  the  expense  of  any 
sewer  running  through  the  same.  The  com- 
missioners have  power  to  make  sewers 
where  none  previously  existed,  and  to  stop  up 
or  divert  old  lines  of  sewers ; and  if  they 
observe  any  stagnant  cesspool,  or  any  ditch, 
&c.,  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to  re- 
quire the  owner  of  the  property  to  put  an  end 
to  and  abate  the  same,  and  in  case  it  is  not 
removed  in  a reasonable  time,  to  impose  such 
fine  or  amerciament  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
expense  of  removal,  and  levy  the  amount  upon 
the  party  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  distress. 
The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  time 
being  are  authorised  to  raise  loan3  to  be 
secured  on  the  rates,  and  powers  are  also  taken 
to  enforce  the  repairing  and  cleansing  of 
sewers,  drains,  &c.,  and  that  where  it  may  he 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  owners  of  property, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  property 
either  by  name  or  number,  or  any  other  con- 
venient mode;  and  the  property  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  may  be  seized  and  taken  to  any 
place  and  sold,  or  the  said  party  otherwise 
proceeded  against. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  court  be  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  Parliament,  the  so- 
licitors, and  officers,  who  had  conducted  this 
bill  through  its  various  stages. 

The  Act  will  come  into  operation  forthwith. 
It  contains  all  the  essential  portions  of  Lord 
Normanby’s  bill,  with  such  other  additions  as 
have  been  suggested. 

The  solicitor  next  brought  before  the  court 
the  consideration  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Bill,  now  in  progress  through  Parliament. 

After  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to  : — “ This  court  having  considered 
the  solicitor’s  report  as  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Bill,  resolved,  that  this  court  is  satis- 
fied that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
public  health  and  security  to  the  sewage  that 
the  saving  clause  be  retained,  and  that  the  so- 
licitors do  take  every  possible  step  to  support 
it,  or  prevent  the  insertion  of  any  clauses 
which  may  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  saving 
clause.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  view  of  the 
Counters  Creek  sewer  was  read,  which  pointed 
out  several  cases  of  illegal  drainage,  and  also 
the  absence  of  any  drainage  whatever  in  some 
parts  of  the  district  of  Kensal  New-town.  'The 
committee  said,  that  the  state  of  it  was  of  the 
worst  description,  and  that  their  attention  had 
been  particularly  drawn  to  it  by  the  parochial 
authorities  of  Chelsea. 

A report  having  been  made  on  the  want  of 
drainage  in  Long  Acre,  which  populous 
thoroughfare,  it  appears,  is  without  any  sewer 
whatever,  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk  (Mr. 
Hertslet),  that  the  property  belonged  to  the 
Mercers’  Company,  who  had  been  applied  to 
repeatedly  in  every  possible  shape  and  way, 
but  every  effort  appeared  to  be  in  vain,  as  the 
company  could  not  be  induced  to  move  at  all 
in  the  matter.  It  was  suggested,  that  a jury 
should  be  called  out  to  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  required.  A commissioner 
said  that  his  brother,  who  lately  occupied  a 


house  in  that  street,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  it  in  consequence  of  the  intolerable  nuis- 
ance arising  from  the  want  of  the  accommo- 
dation above  described. 


LOGARITHMOTECHNY. 

Sir, — Mathematicians  and  the  curious  will, 
I have  no  doubt,  be  obliged  to  you  for  publish- 
ing the  following  result : — 

Log.  7T  = -497149872094133834351368388290888873651678334388. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  reader,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  that  tt  is  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  when  its  diameter  is  repre- 
sented by  unity,  or — 

7T  = 314169265358979323846264338387950288419716939937511. 

The  logarithm  of  a number  consisting  of  so 
many  places  of  figures,  has  not  been  before 
calculated  to  any  thing  near  this  extent;  for, 
by  any  of  the  known  methods,  such  a calcula- 
tion is  almost  impossible.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  further  to  add,  that  I have  discovered 
a method  by  which  the  logarithm  of  any  num- 
ber, to  almost  any  extent,  may  be  calculated 
independently  of  other  logarithms  in  a few 
minutes. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Oliver  Byrne,  Mathematician. 


Cormpoitfmtre. 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — Although,  perhaps,  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  this  subject  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  your  excellent  publication,  yet  I 
think  I shall  be  able  to  shew  that  it  does  very 
materially  affect  the  interests  of  the  classes  to 
whose  cause  you  are  devoted.  When  I speak 
of  “ our”  representatives,  of  course  I refer  to 
architects,  engineers,  artists,  and  builders,  and 
my  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  shew,  that 
these  classes  are  not  properly  represented  in 
parliament,  and  to  urge  upon  some  public- 
spirited  individuals  of  each  class  to  come  for- 
ward as  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election. 

All  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion 
are  represented  in  Parliament ; the  railway 
world,  the  legal  world,  indeed  almost  every 
profession  has  its  advocate  in  Parliament  ; 
then  why,  I ask,  should  not  tee  send  our  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament?  Upon  Parliament 
devolves  the  duty  of  framing  laws  and  impos- 
ing duties  and  customs  which  vitally  affect  our 
interests,  and  who  so  capable  of  knowing  the 
effect  of  the  laws,  duties,  and  customs  as 
those  whose  every  day  avocation  brings  their 
working  under  their  notice.  I might  bring 
forward  many  illustrations  of  this  ; thus,  the 
Buildings  Act,  the  Brick  Excise,  the  Window 
Duty,  and  many  matters  connected  with  rail- 
road’s, all  come  within  the  sphere  of  one  or 
other  branch  of  the  building  profession. 

Then,  again,  the  Parliament,  in  their  na- 
tional capacity,  are  erecting  a palace  for  them- 
selves ; they  have  schools  of  design  under  their 
control,  & c.  &c.,  and  surely  those  who  have 
given  their  whole  and  undivided  attention  to 
these  points,  are  most  fitted  to  undertake  their 
management.  I have  very  great  hopes  that 
the  present  state  of  things  will  be  remedied 
next  session,  for  I have  heard  the  names  of 
two  eminent  builders,  and  one  engineer,  as 
likely  to  be  “put  up,”  and  I should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  same  of  some  eminent  architects, 
and  even  artists,  who  might  wish  to  re- 
tire, either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  toils 
of  their  profession,  and  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  time  to  the  public  weal. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
_ A.  Cx. 

builders’  TENDERS  AND  COMMITTEES — 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 

Sir, — Having  observed  many  articles  in 
your  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  builders’ 
competitions,  1 am  induced  to  address  you 
on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  some  unfair  dealing 
will  be  exposed  with  respect  to  some  estimates 
which  were  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Bat- 
tersea Park  Building  Society,  9,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  in  pursuance  of  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  The  Builder  of 
the  1st  May,  1847. 

The  advertisement  invited  builders  to  tender 
for  building  twelve  houses  at  Battersea  on 
the  11th  May,  and  several  tenders  were  de- 
livered in  consequence. 


Although  T,  as  well  as  two  other  builders, 
have  repeatedly  called  at  the  office,  we  can 
gain  no  information  as  to  whose  tender  was 
accepted,  the  amount  of  the  tenders,  or  the 
names  of  the  parties  tendering. 

At  Battersea,  I have  heard  that  the  works 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Morgan,  but  can  hardly  believe 
that  can  be  the  case,  as  those  gentlemen  were 
named  as  the  surveyors.  I send  you  the 
amount  of  my  tender,  and  also  that  of  another 
builder,  who  joins  with  me  in  wishing  you 
would  invite  all  builders  to  send  to  you  the 
copies  of  their  estimates  for  this  job,  with  a 
view  to  their  publication,  so  that  although  the 
directors  sit  with  closed  doors,  the  builders 
may  know  if  fair  play  has  been  meted  out,  or 
that  many  builders  have  been  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  an  estimate  merely/or  the 
guidance  of  the  directors  in  making  a bargain 
with  their  surveyors,  and  not  with  any  inten- 
tion of  accepting  any  one  of  the  tenders  sent 
in,  in  compliance  with  the  advertisement.  I 
inclose  my  name,  and  am, — Yours,  &c. 

A Builder. 


CLAY-BUILT  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “A  Young  Ar- 
chitect,” does  not  say  in  what  part  of  England 
he  has  seen  cottages  built  of  clay.  In  India,  I 
know  such  primitive  buildings  exist,  but  the 
natives  take  care  to  protect  them  from  de- 
nuding iniluences,  by  filling  and  surrounding 
them,  before  inhabited,  with  wood  faggots;  — 
fire  is  then  applied,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
thus  thoroughly  burnt  en  masse.  In  our  cli- 
mate, such  a proceeding  is  much  more  neces- 
sary, and  the  neglect  of  it  has  led  to  the 
evil  your  correspondent  complains  of. — I am, 
Sir,  &c.,  * 

Charles  Johnston. 

(Author  of  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia.) 

Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  July  3. 


plastering  on  clay  walls. 

Sir, — In  building  clay  houses,  if  a key  be 
formed  for  the  plaster  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  on  plastering  a ceiling  ora  partition,  it. 
would  have  the  desired  effect. 

IVY  ON  CHURCHES. 

To  show  the  baneful  effects  of  destroying 
ivy  on  walls,  some  years  since  the  then  pro- 
prietor of  Netley  Abbey,  in  Hampshire,  had 
a quantity  destroyed.  The  consequence  was, 
as  the  ivy  decayed  the  stone-work  mouldered 
and  decayed,  and  a great  portion  fell  down, 
which  otherwise  would  have  lasted  for  many 
years. 

THE  NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  GARDENS 
AT  KEW. 

If  Mr.  Burton  would  apply  the  same  process 
of  wax,  as  used  by  Mr.  Herring,  to  the  piers  at 
the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  it  might  possibly 
be  the  means  of  preserving  their  carving,  which 
is  already  in  some  degree  affected.  * * 


Opening  of  the  Kkw  Royal  Gardens. 
— On  Saturday,  the  pleasure  grounds  in  con- 
nection with  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  were, 
according  to  annual  custom,  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  will  be  again  closed 
until  the  Midsummer  of  1848. 

Ipswich.— Sir, — The  Mechanics’  Institute 
“job  ” has  failed — the  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment not  being  able  to  persuade  the  majority 
of  the  members  into  a belief  of  the  superiority 
of  the  proposed  site,  or  the  chosen  design,  over 
the  existing  accommodation.  One  person,  at 
least,  is  satisfied,  or  ought  to  be,  viz. — the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  who  fixed  the  premium  at 

five  guineas,  and obtained  it. — Apropos  of 

this  degrading  affair,  the  following  is  a con- 
tribution to  the  curious  notices  sometimes  ob- 
servable in  shop  windows,  or  other  advertising 
localities.  It  is  copied  literally  from  a shop- 
shutter,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement’s,  in  this 
town,  and  runs  thus: — “Superior  Black-lead 
pencils  for  Architects  and  Carpenters.”  It 
seems  to  carry  its  own  comment,  does  it  not? 

For  the  better  prevention  of  such  accidents 
as  that  of  the  Dee  Bridge,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  add  to  D’lsraeli’s  suggestion  of  hanging  an 
architect,  and  Sidney  Smith’s,  of  burning  a 
bishop, — the  smashing  of  an  engineer  ? 

Yours,  A 


Restorations  in  Takelv  Church— 
I here  has  been  froni  time  immemorial  in  the 
parish  church  of  Takely  a beautiful  font  cover 
carved  in  oak,  of  pyramidal  form  and  elegant 
proportions,  but  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time 
and  neglect,  had  become  much  mutilated,  and 
lor  a long  period  bad  been  defaced  by  a thick 
coating  of  red  paint.  1 his  interesting  relic  is 
a specimen  of  the  florid  gothic  styll,  orna- 
mented with  three  tiers  of  niches,  rising  above 
euch  other,  and  terminating  with  a beautiful 
tmial.  tael,  niche  is  surmounted  by  a canopy 
ot  elaborate  open  tracery  work,  and  adorned 
with  a profusion  of  pinnacles,  crockets,  and 
hmals.  Flying  butlresses,  of  light  and  airy 
character,  separate  the  niches  from  each  other. 
By  the  care  of  the  late  respected  vicai, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  it  has  been  restored 
and  is  now  worthy  the  inspection  of  every  lover 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  cover  is  raised  or  depressed  at 
will.  1 he  counterpoise  of  a very  large  weight, 
concealed  above  the  ceiling,  is  hung  by  spec- 
tacle pullies,  from  which  two  chains,  running 
through  the  weight,  are  affixed  to  the  finial  of 
the  cover;  this  is  locked  to  the  font,  but  as 
soon  as  detached  by  the  turn  of  a key,  it  rises 
immediately  to  a certain  height,  and  is  as  easily 
brought  down  when  required.  There  being 
also  in  the  church  a large  quantity  of  antique 
carved  oak  panelling,  having  tracery  of  the 
same  character  as  the  font  cover,  and  which 
had  long  been  cast  aside  as  useless  lumber,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Clarke  and  the  churchwardens 
wisely  determined  on  having  the  old,  rough 
and  deforming  paint  removed,  and  the  broken 
work  restored.  With  these,  the  pulpit  has 
been  embellished,  and  a reading-desk  formed  • 
and  by  the  removal  of  some  most  unsightly 
pews,  room  was  made  for  a series  of  open 

benches,  having  decorated  ends, richly  moulded  • 

these  also  have  been  constructed  out  of  the  old 
panelling  before  referred  to.  The  pulpit  was 
origina  ly  octagonal,  but  there  being  only  five 
panels  left,  it  was  carried  back  to  an  orna- 
mented  recess  in  the  north  wall,  the  beauty  of 
which  has  only  lately  re-appeared  by  the  re- 
moval  of  a thick  coat  of  whitewash.  This 
recess  is  in  the  Tudor,  or  late  perpendicular 
style,  square-headed,  and  ornamented  with  an 
ogee  arch,  richly  carved  and  adorned  with 
tracery,  crockets,  and  finials,  the  whole  beinff 
surmounted  by  a battlement,  with  a hollow 
moulding  beneath,  in  which  are  placed  the 
J utlor  rose  and  square  flower,  characteristic 
ot  this  style.  The  whole  of  these  altera- 
tions were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Urn.  Ollett,  jun.,  wood  and  stone  carver 
of  Norwich.  Mr.  Ollett’s  father  is  well  known 
in  the  city  of  Norwich  as  a carver  in  wood, 
and  particularly  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

He  was  a candidate  for  a portion  of  the  carved 
work  in  the  new  House  of  Lords  .-Chelmsford 
I Chronicle. 

Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act 

1 he  Times  gives  the  following  abstract  of  this 
Act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
-1st  ult. Wherever  the  Act  is  adopted, 
surveys  and  authentic  maps  of  the  districts 
within  the  limits  of  its  operation  are  to  be 
made,  proper  sewers  and  bouse  drains  are  to 
be  constructed,  roads  and  footways  are  to  be 
well  paved,  streets  are  to  bo  laid  out  and  im- 
proved with  a view  to  general  convenience, 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  with  reference 
to  dangerous  buildings  and  the  execution  of 
work,  streets  are  to  be  duly  cleansed,  nui- 
sances are  to  be  abated  ; the  consumption  of 
smoko,  precautions  against  fire,  and  the  venti- 
lation ot  public  buildings  are  to  be  attended 
to;  common  lodging  houses  are  to  be  placed 
under  supervision,  supplies  of  gas  and  water 
iire  to  be  afforded,  slaughter-houses  are  to  be 
regulated,  and  places  for  public  recreation, 
public  baths  and  washhouses,  and  public  clocks 
are  to  he  provided.  For  all  these  purposes  of 
unquestionable  general  advantage  general  rates 
are  to  be  raised. 

I he  Carpenters’ Tribute. — A beautiful 
piece  of  wood-work,  representing  a monu- 
mental tribune,  was  lately  carried  by  eight  men 
m a procession  of  500,  to  the  residence  of  M. 
Herryer,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champ,  Paris, 
and  there  presented  to  him  as  the  only  tribute 
or  gratitude  or  recompense  he  would  receive 
lor  having  ably  defended  the  body  of  carpen- 
ters, accused  some  time  since  of  a roalitfan,. 


Cromlechs — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  Britton  addressed 
a letter  to  the  president  “ On  Cromlechs  and 
n istvaens,  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of 
numerous  drawings  of  each  class  of  such  Celtic 
monuments  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to 
show  that  both  the  cromlech  and  the  kistvaen 
were  sepulchral  in  their  origin,  with  this  differ- 
ence between  them  ; the  former  consists  of 
the  largest  b ocks,  which  are  put  further  apart 
. om  each  other,  without  any  attempt  to  fill  the 
interstices  ; are  placed  on  high  ground  in  open 
view,  instead  of  being  immersed  in  a barrow, 
and  the  lid  or  roof  is  one  large  and  prominent 
flock,  instead  of  being  made  of  several  pieces. 

J lie  kistvaen,  or  stone  chest , is  an  inclosure  of 
stones  smaller  than  those  of  the  cromlech 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  almost  or  quite 
touching  each  other,  inclosing  a bottom  of 
rock  or  stones  ; it  is  completed  by  a covering 
of  several  fiat  stones,  and  closely  surrounded 
by  a mound  of  earth.  They  are  found  not  only 
throughout  our  own  empire,  but  also  in  France, 
kpain,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  even  in  North 
and  South  America.  They  have  therefore 
excited  great  discussion;  and  while  Norden, 
Camden,  Aubrey,  Stukeley,  Borlase,  and  Pen- 
nant  advocate  their  funereal  appropriation, 
Toland,  Rowland,  Pegge,  and  King  maintain 
that  they  were  altars  for  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims,  as  alluded  to  by  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  and  others.  Whitaker  thought  that 
to  consider  a cromlech  an  altar  for  the  oblation 
or  sacrifices,  was  burying  good  sense  in  a 
quagmire  of  learning.  Mr.  Britlon  quotes  a 
long  list  of  writers  on  this  question,  and  deci- 
sively concludes  that  the  true  purpose  of  these 
monuments  is  sepulchral  ; and  from  the  whole 
argument  it  can  he  reasonably  inferred,  that 
the  British  cromlech  and  kistvaen  might  be 
considered  as  rude  representatives  of  the  classic 
mausoleum  and  sarcophagus. 

Copper,  Tin,  &c.— From  a return  just 
issued  by  order  of  Parliament  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  copper  ore  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1847,  was  51,523  tons  ; and  of  copper 
manufactures  (entered  by  weight)  49  tons,  odd 
and  (entered  by  value)  4,6707.  The  net  amount 
leceived  in  the  various  kinds  of  copper  im- 
ported was  about  55,0007,  The  total  exports 
ot  British  copper  during  the  same  year  was 
to,/ 17  tons,  and  of  foreign  copper  about  550 
tons,  besides  536/.  worth  of  copper  manu- 
factures  entered  by  value.  The  total  quantity 
ot  Hritish  copper  exported  from  the  port  of 
London  was  upwards  of  6,197  tons;  and  from 
Liverpool,  4,360  tons.  Of  tin  there  were  im- 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1846, 
i,0J5  tons,  and  3 tons  17  cwt.  of  tin  ore  and 
regulus.  There  were  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  same  period,  1,195  tons 
of  British  tin,  and  1,051  of  foreign.  Of  zinc, 
there  were  imported  7,245  tons,  and  of  lapis 
cal  am  marts  150  tons  into  the  United  Kindom 
(duty  free);  and  exported  from  the  kingdom, 
1,^12  tons  of  British,  and  4,783  of  foreign  zinc 
or  speher.  Of  lead,  there  were  imported 
7,«62  tons  of  pig  or  sheet  lead,  724  tons  of 
lead  ore,  and  12  tons  13  cwt.  of  white  lead. 

J here  were  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  same  year  53  tons  13  cwt.  of  lead 
ore,  6,421  tons  of  pig  or  rolled  lead,  1,073 
tons  of  shot,  349  tons  of  litharge,  812  tons  of 
red  lead,  1,436  of  white  lead  (all  British),  and 
4,700  tons  of  foreign  pig  or  sheet  lead,  and  1 
ton  17  cwt.  of  foreign  lead  ore. 

Church  Extension  in  St.  Pancras. 

The  proposal  of  the  vicar  for  the  erection  of 
ten  churches  has  been  generally  adopted  by  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  parish, 
who  have  liberally  subscribed.  The  report  of 
proceedings  already  taken,  read  to  a recent 
meeting,  concluded  with  a hope  or  expectation 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  much  would 
be  done.  Since  March  last,  the  subscrip- 
tions, many  of  them  annual,  amounted 
to  about  3,420/.  Temporary  churches  have 
been  built  in  four  districts,  and  sites  for 
several  of  those  to  be  built  have  been  granted, 
one,  with  a donation  of  500/.,  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

A Lofty  Chimney  in  Whitechapel,  at- 
tached to  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  Sons,  27,  Great  Alie-street, 
toppled  over  on  Thursday  last  week,  and  fell 
upon  the  roofs  of  some  adjoining  houses, 
demolishing  the  garret  roofs  and  floors,  but 
injuring  no  one  but  a child.  The  cbirpney 
was  always  considered  perfectly  safe. 


ral^0fJEChT,!DJWOnKS— Tenders  h*ve  been 
called  for  by  advertisement,  for  the  works  to 
be  done  in  the  erection  of  the  congregational 
church  at  KenUsh  Town;  the  taking  down 
and  rebm  ding  of  St.  Pancras  Chapel  ; Z 
erection  of  a parsonage  house  near  Luton  ; and 
two  school-rooms  for  400  children,  with  mas- 
ters house,  in  Ipswich;  theexecution  of  build- 
er  s work  to  be  done  in  the  parislt  of  St.  Nicho- 
las,  Ipswich;  the  erection  of  three  cottages, 

stall-feeding  building,  and  cattle  shed,  near 
Houghton  - 1 e*Spring ; the  execution  of  the 
works  on  2J  miles  of  the  East  and  \Vest  India 
Ducks  and  Birmingham  Junction  Railway - 
the  erection  of  oil  the  stations  on  the  Man- 
ches  er  and  Leeds  Wakefield  and  Boole  line, 
the  building  of  the  permanent  station  and 
“ “‘“"-masters  house  at  Tweedmoiitb, 

on  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  including 
‘rn°.“  roofing  slating,  painting,  glazing,  Sic., 
and  also  for  twelve  cottages  ; the  sinking  of 
the  shafts  and  the  driving  of  the  headings  in 
hve 1 of  the  tunnels  on  the  Monmouth  and  Ilere- 
ord  line  ; the  sinking  of  twelve  shafts  foi 
the  tunnels  on  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales 
Junction  line;  also  for  furnishing  and  repair- 
ing Y ork  square  or  patent  lamps,  with  fillings, 
and  lighting  &c,  in  Hampstead  ; supplying 
100  iron  lamp-posts,  100  lantern  frames  and 
ladder  rests,  and  100  gas  lanterns  in  Bromley 

fnnne,°"arf’I'li<idleses;  8,80  for  “ supply  of 
1,000  tons  hard  Guernsey  granite  for  Brent- 
, , „Un,?n  workhouse  ; and  of  paint,  pig- 

lead,  &c,  for  the  East-India  Company. 

Battersea.— Sir : Your  mention  of  “ Old 
Unelsea  is  just,  kindly  intended,  and  bene- 
bcial  to  every  interest  connected  therewith. 
l\ow  . do  a kindly  turn  for  “ poor  old  Batter- 
sea ; be  good  enough  to  ask  Viscount  Mor- 
peth why  it  is  he  confines  his  sympathies  to  the 
Chelsea  side  of  the  river  ? \Vhy,  after  having- 
given  notices  that  the  various  properties  would 
be  required,  he  allows  the  matter  so  to  falter 
that  it  brings  ruin  on  all  those  weaker  parties 
who  are  unable  to  exist  for  six  months  on  their 
other  means, — some  in  prison,  some  upheld  only 
by  the  mercy  of  those  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted ; seek  for  information  as  to  how  it 
rails  out,  that  while  he  is  advocating  every 
endeavour  to  advance  the  mental  and  bodily- 
improvement  of  the  people,  he  is  leaving  Bat- 
tersea fields  to  be  occupied  every  Sunday  for 
horse-racing,  drinking,  &c.  Ask  him  to  satisfy 
all  parties,  that  the  report  is  untrue,— “ That 
the  expense  is  so  much  beyond  the  estimate, 
that  it  is  necessary,  by  starving  out,  to  reduce 
the  property  to  the  level  of  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners.” 

Iam,  Sir,  &c.,  Ecubd. 

Glass  in  Greenhouses.  — At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  on  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  glass  is  selected  for  tiie 
great  palm- house,  at  Kew.  From  experiments 
which  he  had  made,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
AV . J.  Hooker,  he  had  found  that  decomposi- 
tion in  plants  always  proceeded  under  the  red 
ray,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  his  plan  for 
their  protection  was  to  select  a colour  in  which 
the  peculiar  influence  of  such  rays  could  ho 
effectively  secured.  This  was  most  satisfacto- 
rily effected  by  the  use  of  green  glass,  to  a 
recurrence  to  the  use  of  which  the  old  horti- 
culturists in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  had 
at  once  given  their  approbation.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  no  manganese  should  be 
used  in  its  composition,  as  its  introduction 
had  a tendency  to  make  a pink  colour,  which 
possessed  one  of  those  injurious  attributes, 
which  were  to  be  avoided. 

Iron. — A premium  of  1,000/.  lias  been 
offered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  for 
the  discovery  of  a method  of  rendering  iron, 
when  applied  to  ordinary  purposes,  as  little 
liable  to  rust  as  copper. 

Gratuitous  Admission  to  Westminster 
Hall.— On  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  the  public 
will  be  admitted,  free  of  charge,  to  view  the 
works  of  art  now  exhibiting  at  Westminster 
Hall. 

Competition. — Plans  and  estimates  are 
wanted  for  an  additional  pauper  lunatic  asylum 
for  Middlesex,  with  a premium  of  300/.  for 
those  most  approved,  and  further  premiums  of 
200/.  and  100/.  for  those  second  and  third  in 
excellence.  See  advertisement. 

A Surveyor  is  Wanted  for  the  town  of 
Brighton  at  a salary  of  250/.  per  annum,  and 
an  office  clerk  or  assistant’s  salary. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 

£.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  less  0 6 ® 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words 0 1 0 

One  Column  K „ Q 

One  entire  Page  

wi.  » ■"*"«“ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

q yp* it  ig  beyond  our  province  to  supply  plans. 

“ /no”  (Manchester'— Shall  hear  from  us. 

..  ; -_\Vc  wiU  inquire  into  the  circumstance. 

S2S«“ 

Your  Numerous  Headers.  II;,  T ••  Handel’s  “ Del- 

Oratorio,  “ The  Creation”  (Novello).  ___ 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

to  inform  the  Public,  BoSS 

Eccleston-’ptar. 


M 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WOULD 

H BANKS,  Manufacturer  ot  Shop  fronts, 

. Mff  .ad  Imp.  »ad  J °if  L «?d  “e 

n^PBIlOr  ' ' " 1"'"M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 

Blackfriar’s  Ro.nl 


Pttr/B.f  1 (Uazed1 goods  securely  packed  for  the  country. 


i any 


c 


HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.-I  beg 

SSSftt  ord,™I  lm  ra.M,d 

ablv.  The  prices are  now  from  ONE  SH^LLIM^.  A 

and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  l b , ct  Embossing  and 


AT>YrE3R.TISBTWETffTa. 

LAST  WEEK  BUT  ONE. 

“DOYAL  ACADEMY  of  AR 1 S,  Trafalgar- 

One  snuung.  Dep.  Seo. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

The  electric  telegraph  com 

piVY  has  deposited  for  a limited  peri.-d,  a complctesenes 

of  APPARATUS-  Ulustrat,^  the 

TELEGRAI II  as  now  worked  <m  CLOCKS,  ALARUM, 

Also,  superb  Specimens  of  then  LLLl  lKi  BACHIIOFFNER*^ 

to  chemical  lec- 

LECTU  RES  on  N ATU  HAL  PHiLOSurn  Qf  Moudav  lfnd 

TUBES  by  U.  M.  N "‘S P\  t t 1 \ l EFFECTS,  include  the  last 

Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


THOS.  MILLINGTON^  87,  Bishopsgate- 

. wftl  W«  r«  «. 

Every  description  of  Window  Ulass. 

1 FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

ssa*» . & s sjrVris  zns  Sfc  iiM! 

MILLINGTON,  87, 

Bishops  gate-etreet  Without. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  3d. 

Blue  i o 

Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


CHAS.  WM,  WATERLOWT" 

MANUFACTURER  . 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  iSl,  BunhiR-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. -Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING  —This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
Hp^^o  w»Lses  ihfes?t\^^atton°0f  effec- 


isaptss 

eating  through  and  disbguring  the  pan above.  in  endea_ 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for 
unrrlioation.  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  p 


PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builders,; 
Holbora  jl  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


iiblic  an  article  so  long  and  £ put  on  to  the  work 

with  a'bins^lSe'o^lnw  pfSnt/can  be  «ised  in  oU  cUmates  and 


situations,  and  docs  not  require  he  and  T Wallis,  Varnish. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs,  u.  anu  i . ” 

Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sim.  aim  s Wat  ■ . Hot. 

able  for  Railways,  BoDenb  f^r  S hipping’  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 

hundred  weight  is jC'lu al  t 01 uc^n  ^ unctuous  and  cohesive 

ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. , 

office  ot  " Tnr,  BciutEit,"  a.  Tork-rtr«t,  Cov«nt 

Garten,  London 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Soiifcanipton- 

.treet,  St.  Mid.  Embossers,  “j  “SSt  S5 
PELL  ca^guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 

SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

soHO  SQUARE -A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders  I 
I Having*  large  stock  on  ~n,ment  at  Warehoiise,  he^ 

Ifefig 


SHOP  sRONT^Hbsand  ffil1  D0ms’*c' 

JOHNSON  and  PASIv, 

l,AmweU-street,ClerkcnweU, 

near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  ol  prices. 

All  kinds  of  W ainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 

country- — A full  list  of  P™**  . 

nrwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  auy  part  of  the  country. 

A TR  PUMPS,  Second-hand,  for  Sale,  about 

■ aiiK  HEATH1.  j-^aa»cchu«h. 

WOTBrfS^^Nl^CT^, 

MAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cartl^c  J ^ deptli. 
^^LE?ndPD'0UBLEEPUMPSSuP  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  benj  foWLERi  r3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


DltCCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

HO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  ot 

1 delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods. 
...  Rromnton.  luuiam 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 
Crown  Ota.  cut  to  I Third, } J 0 S“S 

si 

SHEET  OLA8S  of  McS 

West  Smithfield,  London. 


UMPS^— The  attention  of  Architec^ 

B udders,  Contractors,  Bnckrmikers^Ba^e  and 

fiefds,  Li^iidMmiure,  Barges  and  .h  Pj^.dmulicgLift  Pumps  for 
bored  perfectly  true  by  M ac  u ()c  B>rrel  pUmps  up  to  lu-inch 

Wells  of  any  depth ^Single  anu  Dm„ings  if  required  -M. .A. 

SShSw?  3 SrBikSho~->troo‘.  Coormomol-rood,  I„m- 

beth. 

fEUI,ET'8  ATkOVED  DOUBLE-ACTIOS  fOJIP. 

JOHN  CLARK  feels  desirous  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  tEeM^lr^'^Rl>VE’DtBB^i,a"or’(e4 

SSLvaK  eithT b5y  being 

--Hire.  - 


WIT.  DOW  GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,U6,Bisliops- 

aS2» »“,h‘K“  ' 

»*>  OltAW  <*  ■* 


rpUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  IV ARE, 

Manufactured  by 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


Pest 12  Tables.. 

Seconds . . 15 
Thirds...  18  „ .. 

Fourths..  18  „ 


■1  by  3 and  G by  3J 
0 ..  3 „ 5i  ..  3j 
6 . . 4 „ fii  . - 4i 


Squares  out  to  order,  3d.  per  foot 


SHEET  GLASS  : 
Horticultural  13  oz. 


i&msBass: m 


BEST  HORTICULTURAL 
SHEET  GLASS, 

For  Hothouses,  Conservatories, 
Ac.,  in  sizes  up  to  40  in.  long, 
j lti  oz.  per  foot 


is.4d.#ft. 


oRTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PaT- 

TF.NT  GALVANIZED  I RON  BDOFI  NO  WORKS, South- 

Iron  and’ SmitVs  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual-Tl.e  Trade  Supplied. 

HANOYF.R-SQUARE  ROOMS. 

INTAGLIO  - RILE  V AT O.  — The  general 

sSM’Sa:1  of  ;u°  sffp'sssrs- 

21st*  dailv.  from  twelve  to  five  o’clock,  at  the  Htmover-square 
itooms,  where  carts  of  admission  can  only  be  had  of  R.TIKLEi, 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor. , 

GREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!  — 

T AMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
.i  ...  h..  i.  minnlvimr  Patent  Urease  at  the  following  prices: 
^AVkite’  Cireale!  m per  Srt  ; Black  Grease,  8a  64  per  cwt  2i  per 

cent  discount  for  cash  --  - - 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  t 
mondsey  New -road.  London. 


GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

- 21  o-  ofl  ~ 


la  24 


. ’.  0 8 


32  o: 


Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass — »d.  lid. 

Slates  20  bv  10  104  1b.  is.  eu.  *°- 

Slates,  20  dj  — L.  QSeed  wl  putty<  ^ per  cwt 

116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  T ■ i b ul a r D r u n l ^ 
from  their  form  they  give  everv  facility  for  a perfectly  free  nassage 
ft  The  materia? of  wlSh  they  are  eompoK d to  which' 

"cryious  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  , in  addition  to  which, 


S to  111 u Iraqi  G, 

,hev  are  glazed  inside. 
Thi  J- 


e,  and  at  less  expense,  than 


izca  liisiue. 

xney  can  be  laid  down  with  l 

C0Mmmfacturked7r?m  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  length*  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
nnrl  o inch  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kiuda  . . 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by. Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

ctovp  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 


J.  T.  FITT,  Swan  Mead,  Ber 


OAILWAY  aDd other  Surveying,  Levelling, 

M .srSSSsS 

ShFp^rton  Cottages,  New  North-road,  Islington. 


N B The  above  are  also  made  without  the 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


CHEAP  PAN  F.OR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Piece* 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior  ■ 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7a  64  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  i 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESSJAND  CHEAPNESS. 


sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
alTcfasscs  M csscntlal  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 
An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
heing  (as  is  too  well  known)  the  source  of  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally  in- 
appl  i cable  to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

‘ The  Patent  Torrent  Wateii  Closet  » has  been  designed 
ad  van  ta  « • deficlcnci'’  and  possesses  the  following  decided 
1.  SIMPLICITY.— Its  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
complication,  as  to  rcnderitalmost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
or  deranged. 

2-  OH'EATECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  "head” 
or  ' measure,”  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  flu  with  water;  and  when  the  person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
water  contained  m the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 


the  basin. 

3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER,— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of ; it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  water  will 
cBect  m a ,0dy  " ' groa^  nipidityi  consequently  with  great 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  rush  or  torrent  of 

water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities.  - ° 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it.  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  1 head  ” of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

(>.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.— Should  the 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  he 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
her  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  con- 
us 1 UCC  t*'e  wtt“:r  ‘s  that  ‘8  required,  cistern  valves  being 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  .... 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia 

8.  IT  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 

the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglec*  — ---  i-~  . — — -i — a 

9.  ECONOMY. -The 

nary  comp’ 

10.  The 

which  it  i j .. 

basin  is  formed 
substantial  foot . 

means  of  screws  , 

the  usual  wood  casing, 


inattention  may  be  apprehended. 

- - . — -■  - — ■ — t is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
iplicatcd  and  inefficient  apparatus, 
e EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  the  small 


rmed  of  strong  glazed  earthenware,  with  a strong 
foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
rows  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 

-- ; - ood  casing,  ns  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 

of  its  parts,  aud  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 
a ready  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

It  may  be  placed  in  a corner,  and  thus  ecop'""”  -- 

effected  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable 


the  loathsome  insects  that  a 


invention,  a ml 
at  present  found 


FOR  RAILWAY  STATIONSitisinvaluablo.forthe present 
“ " continual  trouble  and  expense ; they  are  required 

J"~  V..»  . J - “•  - - in  endless  number  of 

of,  and  consequently. 


have  to  be  made  use  oi,  uuu  consequently, 
continued  derangement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 
"“r"'1'""  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
■mnva  b,,m,  «j|  introduced  by  the 


obstruction  ^ 

inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  _ 

Companies’  servants  and  others;  all  these  objecflons.’ltis 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Wat*’- 


'orrent  Water  Closet 


Fig.  L— Tlio  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top,  and  cock,  &c„  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 
when  open  for  the  water  to  come  in. 

Fig.  3— Plan  of  top  of  seat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  and  action-rod  D. 
tig.  4. -Section  from  back  to  front  of  seat,  basin,  bottom  of 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

toiTcnt-pipe  31,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  fu  and  cut  it  off. 

, *,S  ?--'r°P  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water, and  the 
bridle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

, Fig.  6.— Bottom  of  cock,  shelving  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
bridle  lever. 


(rraf  .lloS  pX?"  S!S,f.  "d  “1>  »!  l™».  with 

Fig.  9.  riau  of  foot  P,  of  liasin,  and  syphon. 


pressed  down,  moving  o 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 

the  centre  B,  and  elevating 


When  a person  takes  the  seat,  the  front  A 
the  end  of  the  lew  --  ’ " " 

measure  ’ ‘ ’ 
measure 
overflow. 

On  leaving  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  the 
lever  E.  falls  and  shuts  the  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  31,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


1 of  the  lever  L,  and  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cock  F;-thc 
■e  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G.  passing  through  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  the 
■e  fills,  the  water  rises  aud  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  cavry  off  every  thing  through  the  syphon  S and  the  lee  N rm,„  . . , 

the  syphon  is  not  under  the  ceutrc  of  the  basin,  but  so  mucS on  one s”dc ^towards  theTW  tv  ,1  ri-rt  °.f 

ateiSk1'^  » »■>  a . b,p  „ 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  tl„  Committee  to  the  Health  or  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Loud  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Sfc.,  of  Towns'  Bill.— (Vide  Report,  page  70.) 
d^f^c^Ayatcr-Closct  is  far  hi  ore  coonomioal  than  thc^  Cesspool  ;but  | There  a' 


- - - - Ctesete  for  the  poTert  XXgsf  it  is  not  intended  to  I evidence  of  M,. 

recommend  the,  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications  appears  to  possess  all  the  ^uisi^f^enei^ldonLVn  n hC  BPPn,rntus  invented  by  Mr.  Austin 

ettuig  out  of  order,  and  constantly  leading  to  expense  and  self-acting  ; it  requires  no  dstmi^ft  acts  ^ a fl^h?n^  AniL?nnot  ,.b,c-  imt,out  "f  .order,  and  is 


s,  which  are  always  gettu 


Testimonial  peom  Me.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  toe  Southwaes  and  Vadsuail  Water  Company. 

; m q«.d  w.  mt 

complicated  machinery  now  in  use.  we  would  have  Reveal  ’ ilu'i,kc't'Ping  m order  the 

some  less  expensive  method  is  introduced  ral  more  closets  Put  UP  : hut  we  must  wait  till 

u»  saws St  .,sr to10.  1 '“vc  « at»bi 

- .—I ntMSSSl MB- ttoto. M mmt. m 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Oflicc,  Sumncr-street,  Southwark,  16th  January,  1847. 

es  combined  in 
n of  dwelling 


Dear  Sin,— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combi 
Austin  a 1 atent  Torrent  Water  Closet.”  1st.  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  d\ 
or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  imp 


” — ~,rv  ~r\ — *.  oMion  uuuulii>  ui  watei,  cuiupuieu  iviLii  any  apparatus 

now  m use ; 3rd.  One  supply  Cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets;  4tli.  Its  great 
MmpncUy,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  ; 
6th.  1 he  great  diff  erence  m tUeexpcuse  of  the  first  cost,  and  the  amount  in  fixing, 
xou  are  aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  And  others,  to  suggest  tuc  best  and  simplest 


possible  of  his  valuable  invention.— 


Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson 


J . QUICK,  Engineer. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBEC K-STRE ET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


These  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  ns  they 

region. — And  for  the  mmn , *«*?..*,  no  ...nil .. ..  *i.~ ' — - - - - *•  ... ....  — ■ 

and  DRAIN  PIPES. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


e entirely  free  from  c< 


reting  the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
,‘v '}ccelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  aud  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
’ h' ttlc  passes  through  the  outlet.  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
ana  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 


U,e  ,"™’  “•  “»“n  and  oiumb- 

Very  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  came  under  the  notice  of  Mpuhto  rwiwgn v .nS  . i,n 
vi  .a  so  ar.a  vanced.that  one of .the (hereof  AjJguyhad  given  away,  and  considerable  outlay 


and  tenantable. 

HEALTH  te  a felrfiil  e vtenl8 onlL1cnl  resultin«  from  the  use  of  lmck  drnins-LOSS  OF 
CESSPOOLS  “tK  lEtf  nnS  on.c  of  the  consequences  of  the  exLstence  of  these  “ ELONGATED 

Wons^Giey  have^ilfowe^to  become  ^turatcdUS  exhalatioas  Proccc(1  from  the  founda- 

^ **”*-»«<** 


•e  impervious  to  liquid 


lto,,E  BOWSON  te  b IntlmMe  TV  St°™ ! “d  ^ ANB  BEAUS  CASTINGS  OF  ANY  MAONITUBE 

and  smith  s Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  extensive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS,  &c. 


II 


THE  BUILDER. 


-MrenriNGTON  FUND.— Subscriptions 

essssysf-  -agaaf »’  »g  ”«*aIS  as«y. ' 

society,  price  3d.  may  be  obtained.  **• 

July  7,  1-  — 


TO  BUILDERS.  • , -t  , 

fl ROUND  TO  \E2,  « Tov,n. 


We  ■ :undSVo  LFi'. 

G ifr-Lrae  assess 

TURN&R,  No.  5,  Devonshire-cottages, Green -lanes, 
tofrgreen  


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


builder; 


,,o  cTnnc  BY  DIRECTION  OF  MR.  CROWE, 
business. 


WHO  IS  KtTUU.us  r ' i iinTTOM 

MR  H BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

i the 

Street,  Edgwarc  Road,  on  Till _ » , , best 

Twelve,  without  reserve.  Thts  \aluaoie  tjtoew  ^ thick- 


-m*-c,ccT?Q  v tincl  J.  HARLAND  beg;  to 

MEfm  u.e  attention  of  Buildem  and  others,  to  the  following 

Uti°ncrP^ef<!!.^r  foot  M.  | Gutter.  • • -Per  foot  gd. 

oi  ditto  ,•  5d-  1 4-mcn auto V 

N.R.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  t< . 


Pisii?  flgfrvarariff  •. 


JF  nils  uesua..  affording  great  facility  to  uuuaera 

and  foundations  taken  out.  thus  a ^ ‘°g8°Y  Respectable  parties 

and  others.  No  chamfe* .road  and !»«  particular,  apply  to 
mVU  SeyrSour-strcct,  Euston- 


CASSLAND  ESTATE.  ... 

17REEHOLD  LAND  to  be  LET,  on  Bund- 


TOPAPEB.HANGEBB^omEBECORATOBS.BUIEBEBE 


MR  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL,  at  bis 

Rooms ¥££&  Holbom,  on  AYEDN^IbA Y “R  ^ 
at  Twelve,  upwards  of  4,500  ?•««  °*  ' ekwuit  flocks,  on 

prising  rich  dnwms  ^^®'ck  flock,  da.imsk  and  embossed 


ak.  Elizabethan,  aiid  Morpet n ■ ™ bottom 


"““r'Cr^k " viewed,  one  day  ‘prior  and 
ami  catalogues  bwl  at  the  Rooms  as.  aho-- 


of  sale, 


land  on  thesontn  noted 


urns  oi  me  men -moils : aisuim. 

gjffiieraSISS^MB;^^ 


appiy  w — 

rr>0  LET,  at  very  moderate  rents,  a most 

I rligible  plot  or  Hound  »«“r  Ign  pK 

»“^uu“  » B?  H Bifag- 13,  Srlton-rm^Mg™. 


UUXLDINO  NATEltlALS,  IKON,  So. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

jRISS  %3S£2£8§  Xf  SftsS ,S®5 

VZSSAm,  to  o,d,r  or  £,‘“"3^'.^ 

Hospital:  Three  ivrought-1  Piping,  Ac.  ; also  Firewood, 

<»*  «* 

1 ranuuE,  o _i  uv  he  viewed 


TKAVING,  2s.  9d.  piR  SQUARE  YARD. 
I5'  i t i i o-i,  • , , 

Warehouses,  and  event  descripbon  of  Pa' ^lein  iai  pn,. 

above  low  Price  nr,.!  tlie  flTUMEN  PAYMENT  OFFICE 

KINGTON.  POLONCEAU  S Ul  i u.ii  country  Agents  and 
&S ^tSu5«B™  «d Sm.™  suppM  Witt  tto  toot  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  nrnhes. 


r\FN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 

LILA RD  and  BEEDHAM  bej:  to  intorai 

Architects,  Surveyors  Builders j^otlmm. b«- 
removed  from  Norway  W *!arj’  ..wensive  premises,  where  a large 
1SX  Si”bf  A™  uW.  Sd”runh£ 

SSS.S™  WSJ*”  Mr.  WWW*  CATES.  IS,  South- 

: ,.  Urtronph.  T 1 011(1  Oil. 


The  Waterman  Steamboats  caU  at  miuiuay 
Caen  Wharf.  ’ 


PIMLICO.  "T 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Buildinff  Leases,  upon 

No.  9.  Motcomh-street,  Bclgrave-square. 


HORNSEY  ROAD.  . 

ro  BE  LET.  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 

ss£5a 

Offices,  7.  Bedford-™"'  • 


CLOTHING  AN1)  STOREY-ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  OREEN- 

Leather  Caps  and  Shoes  ^0npPe^2h“^flects.  _ On  view  at  the 
Coal-eackB.  °ld  ^RrPel  “goavA  where  Catalogues  may  be 

hiTSd  SWSaSSSStSS  Esoturn,..  or  No.  1,  Llttl.  ME 

street,  Westminster. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

riM-IE  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE 

I COMPANY  arc  enabled,  with  their  patent  macliiiieiy,  to 

-M-  LUffli’A.'  i an  lu.i  ^ ennenor  manner,  at  a 

execute  every  variety  of  marble  w oi  P1^18  contain  a large 

considerable  reduction  inpn  ce-o  The  show  rooms  ci 


as  Afisfflsss1  ssasas^->— « ...» 

trade  for  acting  as  agent” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  . 

ings  arc  finished  or  leases  town  up.  Also,  fe'|™n  tb "ground  in 

entitled  to  his  lease,  the  oprionofa  . o (jcntlemcn  may  be 
and  this  in  the  case  of  ^b*»^^^2^1v«rhwwvertempt- 

pencrally  indisiw-sed  to  build  houses  f . , j is  the  salubrious- 


■■““OEB  SW”rA'™“”  w 

Messrs  blake  will  sell  by  auc- 




r Three  a Valuable  F reenoiu  .'uu  u*  ugiiubbu 

ahSs<SSSfK<l«£Sfund  if  M.  BLAKE, 
Croydon. 


Pimlico  *«s5»vs?asKya7™ 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

under  their  immcthate  iii^cction  Dj  l l v _ <lescription  of  Stone 

s 

waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  CMmnev-piecM ifrom  l&ujn aras.  ftU  their  heau- 

THE  WORCESTER  E.^U>T J tbe  usuai  exteDsivo 

tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  adttinon 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  i Uiu». 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


M 


•AGNUS’S  enamelled  slate.— 

. Under  tec  patronage  of  1 

°f  Welluig^n,  and  the  beautihd  material  has 

snt  Architects,  BuihUrs,  ,|ie  drawing-rooms  at 


Duke ui  v “f.'jfS^r’riTTiiriers  Ac  Ac— This  beautaiuimaEeniiii.ua 

rX&i^tou,  , :;-,rrtS 

Oebome,  AuMe,  Hon* i,J Vf  ;^i&“iobllb  - 


jsffliKsrgSs 

SSsak  into  "Sol,  or  ffrtioto  ol  «»■  ***■ 


<e  Sale  ot  tlic  wnoie  or  . 

ISTvmrPARK  ESTATE.  STKEATLI AM,  SUllilEI 

1.0  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  in  the 

. Parle,  iu  lira  %^#SW?^6rVSSV«f^f 

Lnnsh  ^UJ^’naPfor^hopsSan^  StebUng  : the  whole  forming  a 

quantities  may  he  had  on  the  Estate,  anni ^^1  au,l  Sharp- 

£SL°"f  M»ra  MNVffi^iBE  IONQBOUBNeTS 

vrcic.” ■ “ 


FOURTH-RATE  BRICK  BUILT  CARCASSES,  OLD-STREET 
F held  direct  from  the  ironmougcro  Company,  to  be  uOLD  by 
AUCTION  hy  , r>  a 

S'p“s£;i€,& 

&sss^ 

iM  chiSSTat  GARRAWAY’S;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Tot- 
tenham.   ■ 


^me  T^y-  ioms^ t 
taking  tiie  place  of  marble  n .'‘'f,"  ycnu.  ent  oltices.  the  urin- 

marble.  The  chpicerpr^ucUonb,  su  as^bb  ^ than  one-third 

jasper,  verd  entbiue.  ictblack  1C1.  Bent  mftnufacturod  at  the 

of  the  price  of 'marble.  Amm'-«t'!®  fj"„cousul«s,  billiard  and 

Pimlico  Slate ill  orks  are  iluuiuev -1  pilasters,  columns,  plinths. 


SNOXELLB  PATENT  SAFETY  KETOLTING  WOOD 


611 D 1 iiaivo. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

M1E  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  Shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 


’ confidently  recommend  them  both  for  secuntj  ana  uuiu 

. edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  constroction 

slmpR^liat  the^are^  est^lishment  oan  be  open^OT  ckised^yRh 


taSS^mund  tablets,  baths, 

dairy  shelves,  flooring  slabs,  of  the  finest  dc- 

exceedingly  moderate  tcrnia.  l trade  supplied  with 

scription,  at  very  reduced  prio«-N.B.  m » both  p^c8>  direct 

whole  cargoes,,  self-faced,  or  pwnen  o.  ^ forwllrded  on  appUca- 
S?S*i?SBSWfeSB  Win,  upper  Bclgrare- 
place,  London. 


R 


OOFING  SLATES.  Present  Cash 


^cst  Blue  Bangor  Duchesses,  MbyM,  P« 1,200  £1®  1SQ  J 

n0  Countesses,  20  by  10  ,,  < 


SStt^rf i«-.  “'“‘rraE’  3BSSS 


ftruMuf  N„  LsStonra™.  i ,M“SS’a™ 


C1TEAM  ENGINES  for  SALE.— TWO 

rn\' llFNSING  ENGINES  (match',  by  Murray  and 
Ee„t„ra  Leeto,  cylinder.  »M  0RCe”  Ull'S 

'-oilers,  and  conneclimn  thereto.  .Also  TWO  F OK  ^ F))RC^ 


PC  MP,  14-iuch  dt&meter,  with  a 4-feet  stroke,  i.nc  wnoie. 
pilal  working  order.  ^ -ri^.mMv  si 


icter,  with  a 4-feet  stroke,  i.nc  > 
ind  admirably  suited  for  mining  c 
ppiy  Ml  me  cugmeer  of  the  Bj  " u"r'nnnv- 
Bndge-road,  at  Vauxhalf. 


■ mill-work. 


the  Bm 


SLATES.  j!-  1 1 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  Board  Ship,  at  P>ck*e 

, , ino  discouut'.-For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 

1! K E N AN  and  SUN,  Ship  Brokers,  5.  Great  Tower-street. 

VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  AND  DWEL- 
L1  NO  HOUSES,  situated  at  Woodhousc,  bhadwell,  and  Bng- 
gnte.  Leeds.  Yorkshire.  . 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  several  Lots,  pursuant  to 

an  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  made  in  a cause 
“Syddon  v.  Woolcock,"  with  the  approbation  of  JAMES  Win 
LIAM  FA  It  Hi:  H.  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  eaid  Court at 
Scarborough's  Hotel,  Leeds.  111  the  County |of , Tork,  in  the  month 
nf  August  next,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  gnen.  a Freehold 
f.+nte  idinted  to  Building  purposes,  situate  Dear  Little  wooa- 
houi  bi  tWTo«-n  of  Leeds,  with  several  substantial  l weUmg- 
h'>nseimA  part  of  another  Freehold  Estate,  called  the  Atkinson 
F state"  situate  near  Little  AVooilhouse  aforesaid.  Also  a.  valuable 
Freehold  Estate,  situate  at  Shad  well,  near  Leeds,  aforesaid.  Also 

square,  Londcn  . f M ensrs.1  A i i t,  COXF„  Solicitors, 

PoDcUor,^; JoUuAtrMt.Bedfprf.ra";  UlTTU:  ..licip.r  l.r-rd 


■^iiOMAS  NEWSAM,  Land  Surveyor,  Leeds ; and  at  bear 


Mr  THUMA6 

1 Tia?i5DSONU^liTH.™4  SADLER,  wsm  MlatOD, 
8,  Golden-square,  London. 


Wf O R C ESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

unglazeil.  may  lie  seen,  an>i  eiiiy  rsitF.LLIER, Marble  Wharf, 

SS^IaKhmi.  CUWX.Y, 

Belgrave  Wharf.  Pimlico.  reduced  since  March  last. 

G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VDI.YINGIHON  SHUTTERS. -.Since  tin  verd'ctroundin 

put  up,  without  a ^^.-^^"e^pericucc  (during  whicb  they 
the  Patent  for  which  hR? B fitted  with  tlieir  patent  raising 

^ SB  .W  on  to 

durable. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE,  MAKERS  „ 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  |J  — f bbiS'k'SS 

ft*iirfei?i?ESns^ 

at  the  Company's  office,  1W  ^ PHeauiiij,  ,n>  iu  thc 

Company.  Loudon,  133  s 1; ii-  n-.i i :1  , Mar  1.  0 1 ^,(1  [IT  S,  Leith- 
These  Machines  may  ■^R,*NSfnBItIjL  i»,  Buchmni-street. 
ualk,  Edinburgh  tMn  LAWRENCE  Leed8:  Messrs. 


lBUNNETT&and  CORPE  are  Uk^se  Patented  and 

SSSSS”5;1 

tlian  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Louut  y 
Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  Twtfnrd 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


KSteam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  y.loul^ng.  Cutting- 
Chines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Rudders  ] 
poses,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

MakeTAio.,  ronuMne  PINE  WOOD.— BELLING  OFF,  at 




penny’  and  FINCH,  Peukridge,  Staflordshire ; and  Messrs. 
iitUMTWOND  and  SON,  Dublin.  - 


OOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

^3  COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  James-strcct,  Loudon. 


Sir  A.  Brvdges  Hcnniker,  Bart. 
B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 


^lleury  Pownall.  Esq. 

| Claude  Edward  bcott,  Esq. 


DETUTY  - CllAlHMAX,  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P . 

John  Ashbumer,  Esq.,  M.D, 
T M.  B.  Batard,  F,sq 
Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


•ury  Broadwood,  Esq.,  "it 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 

Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Ala., 

Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aarou  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

Henry  William  PownaU,  Esq. 
Bankers.  Sir  Claude  Scott.  Bart.,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Danes,  8on,  ““  ufe  and 

j 

“WNU®“B'»“lS™^S'TiOTES'  “d  LOiS8' 

“p™ptot”Fom.  of  Propoml.  utd  ;,,yiSSr"^iffic”m. 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  tue  go 
pany’s  Offices. 


reauceu  prices,  ...  cuu^uence  ofa  inssoiutiou  oi  i ' 
Alahoeanv-vard.  in  Little  Windmill-street,  llaymurkei,  a 
choi^  co^ction  of  Fine  MAHOGANY  Rosewood  Satmwood^ 
Maple.  Ac.,  in  planks  of  all  thicknesses,  and  veeners -.also  “P*“rd! 
of  30,000  feet  wainscot  planks,  running  from  11  men  to  -j  m 
thick.  The  whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  t 


thick.  The  whole  scock  p 

be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


irthe "Parish  Of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  P ™«r,  ™ 


County— Saturday,  J uly  XO,  1847. 
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ADVSaTISEMEWTB. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  and  Steady 

Person,  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct  ns 
General  Foreman  to  a Builder. either  m town  or  country.-Addrcss 
to  W.  B..  No.  11,  Alfred-strcct,  Vincent-squarc.  Westminster. 


w 

Snnprin 


ANTED,  by  an  Active  and  Competent 

. . Person,  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder,  or 
Superintending  Foreman  to  a Job  in  Town  or  Oountrv.-Unexoep- 
tionablo  reference  as  to  character  and  ability.— Address,  S.  W., 
Mr.  Alley,  News  agent,  89,  Chiswell-street  


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Clerk,  and  to 

assist  in  the  shop  and  work  generally,  by  a Young  Man 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  Trade  and  nccustomed  to 
the  routine  of  a builder's  ofhce.-Address  F.  D.,  office  of  The 
Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Coveutrgurden. 

WANTED,  a Person  competent  to  take 

Levels,  and  well  qualified  by  previous  experience,  to  take 
measurements  of  earthwork,  and  bridges,  &e.,  on  a line  of  railway, 
cither  from  the  cuttings  and  structures,  or  tho  sections  and  draw- 
ings —Applications,  stating  reference  and  terms,  to  be  addiessed  to 
G.  HEALD,  Railway  Office,  Carlisle. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  PERSON  is  open  to  an 

Engagement  as  Clerk  of  Works.  No  objections  to  country. 
Address,  F.  P„  2,  King’s-terrncc,  Bagnigge  Wells-road. 


CLERK  OF  WORKS  WANTED,  to 

take  the  charge  of  several  huildings,  one  who  lias  been 
accustomed  to  Railway  Stations  and  can  measure  work,  would  be 
referred.  Address,  stating  age  and  former  experience,  to  W. 

“ of  “ The  Builder,"  Y"ork-strect,  Covent-garden. 


Office 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (grntisl  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Lund  for  Building  purposes, 
or  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
„ppl,  far  at  the  Shove  oB.e.  btab£U£b  MM,  Clerk.. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

AN  Architect,  Surveyor,  and  Civil  Engineer, 

is  in  want  of  an  Articled  PupiL  If  an  out-door,  nothing  but 


squired  : if  an  in-door,  the  actual 

--d  and  lodging.- Apply,  by  letter 

o A.  B.  M„  office  of"  The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

4 GENTLEMAN,  who  has  just  com- 

A pitted  his  articleship  with  a very  distinguished  architect, 
desirous  of  meeting  with  an  Engagcmen t._^Sgecimcns,  drawings. 


to  his  character  and 

| ■ " ' ” 

55,  Gracechurch-street 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS,  AND 
OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  Com- 
missioners of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex.  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby  an  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  maybe  seen  at  the  office  of  I ho  Commis- 
sioners,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  S0ho.-LEWI8h<^HEMJ^.B^ 


, | Clarke 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  thoroughly 

conversant  with  the  general  business  of  an  Architect's  Office, 
a clever  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  practically  acquainted  with 
surveying  and  levelling,  wishes  to  obtain  a Situation  as  an  Archi- 
tect’s Assistant.— Unexceptionable  reference  will  be  given  as  to 
character  and  competency. — Address,  free,  U.  R.  T.,  office  of  The 
Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A SURVEYOR  of  great  Practical  Expe- 
rience both  with  Buildings  and  Railway  Contracts,  is  about 
giving  up  practice  upon  his  owu  account,  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  an  Engagement  to  take  the  Management  of  the  Surveying 
Department  of  an  Office,  or  of  RaUwny  Works.  References  oftho 
highest  character.— Address,  post-paid,  to  S.  1.  V.,  Office  of  The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardciL 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TOWN  OF  BRIGHTON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  acting  under  the  Brighton  Improvement 
Act  are  about  to  appoint  a person  to  act  ns  their  SURVEYOR,  at 
a salary  of  2501.  per  annum,  together  with  a salary  Tor  an  unite 

CIPartffiuUars  may  be  obtained  at  my  Office,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  at  which  place  testimonials  from  Candidates  must  be  leito 
or  before  the  21st  day  of  July  iustant-Bv  order^  gLIQHT 

Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners. 
Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  1st  July,  IS47- __ 


PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  published,  royal  4to  .with  Illustrations,  price  7 s.  fid. 

Ancient  gothic  churches,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics.  Containing  tho  result  of  an 
original  discovery  of  the  true  Geometrical  Proportions 'employed 
by  the  Medieval  Architect  in  forming  the  ancient  Minsters,  C a 
thcdrals.  nud  Churches  in  England,  being  the  only  uniform  appU 

Published  by  tlic  Author,  9.  St.  Jolin's-square.  London. 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

Gentleman  competent  to  superintend  and  conduct  the 
general  business  : must  be  a draughtsman,  and 
estimate,  specify  for,  and  measure  up  works, 

stating  references  and  salary  required,  to  S.  FISHER,  office  of 
‘The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


w 


oyaiiwieiuin.’. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 


n town  or  country,  has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing. Measuring,  &c„  and  has  had  the  entire  management  in  the 
erection  of  a Railway  Station.— Address,  Y.  cart  of  Mr.  Rice, 

Tobacconist,  No.  1,  Harrison-strCet,  Gray  r 


in-road,  London. 


w 


SAW  MILLS,  &c. 

ANTED,  an  Engagement  to  Manage  the 

Business  of  a Saw-mill,  by  an  active  and  strictly sober 
• " si„irpcning,  working.  gulletting,  and  setting  with 
hammering  both  verticleand  circular  saws ; 


wavs,  buildings,  and  joiners’  shops  ; rabetting,  ploughing,  tonguing, 
&c.  Any  gentleman  having  milk  for  the  preparation  of  plaster  of 
Paris  cement,  or  whitciead,  in  addition  to  saw-mills,  will  And  the 
advertize?  an  ’efficient  person..  Weekly  wages .to > be  oidypropor- 
. tional  to  the  application  required  varyingfrom  36&  J*°£bjeotn 


tional  to  tne appucauuu  luqum-u.  ...... — 

to  instruct  a premiumed  learner  for  an  employe! Please  to  address 
HENRY  SAW.  Office  of  “The  Builder. 


TO  UllOniTO,  - - ---- 

A STEADY  MAN  wishes  for  Employment 

as  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  either  constant  or  in  part.  Can 
undertake  other  branches  of  work,  which  may  he,  explained  here- 


i W.R., 


I 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a good  Gothic  Carver 

in  Stone  nnd  Wood,  is  open  to  an  Engagement.  He  is  well 
neemainted  with  the  various  styles  of  Gothic  Ornament,  nnd  can 
have  satisfactory  references  ns  to  character  and  ability.  Apply, 
prepaid,  to  W.  B„  Office  of  “ The  Builder,  York-street. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  from  the  Country  who 

has  served  his  time  to  the  three  branches,  Plumbing,  Paint- 


Just  published,  price  8s.  „ 

Monumental  designs 

By  W.  THOMAS. 

Published  by  the  Author,  1,  Brownlow-road,  Queen’s-road,  Dai 
ston  : and  W.  J.  ADAMS,  59,  Fleet-street. 

UNATIC  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

—Architects  who  may  compete  for  the  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum,  will  find  the  following  works  essentially  necessary :—  t 

WAKEFIELD  LUNATIG*  ASYLUM  Plans 

Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  Mid  Views,  with  explanato™  text  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Wakefield  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  WATSON 
and  PRIOHETT.  Very  scarce.  K.  11s.  fid. 

Parliamentary  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Lunacy,  various,  with  Plans  and  many  useful  Hints. 

Houlston’s  Public  Buildings  in  the  West  of  Eng- 

land, H7  Plates,  including  a Set  ofDrawings  of  the  CornwaU  Lu- 


CONTRACTS. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ^excluding 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackivall  Marsh  I,  at  their  meeting ; to .be 
held  on  THURSDAY,  the  29th  day  of  July,  at  Twelve  oclook  at 
noon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Abe-strect, 
Goodmnn's-fields , will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed  up) 
from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  tne 
works  necessary  in  extending  the  Sewer  in  New- road.  Saint  George  8, 
from  Shorter-streetto  Cannon-street,  being  a length  of  1,  150  feet,  or 
thereabouts.  A plan  and  specification  of  the  said  works,  with  the 
forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  be- 
the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o'clock.  '1  he  Contractor  will  be 
eiiuired  to  sign  a provisional  agreement  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
ion  of  the  said  contract,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
wo  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
b™  ™r  in  any  other  farm  tb.n  that  bi»cnl,rf  by 

the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  per- 
son duly  authorised,  attend  ou  lus  behalf  to  answer  when  called 

np0n.-4.trf  tut  ldth  UNWIN. 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender,  


TO  BUILDERS,  &o. 

NOTICE  for  Alterations  and  Repairs  of 

Residence,  known  as  Glebe  Lands,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  into, 
two  distinct  houses.— Plans  with  specifications  to  be  seen  at,  7» 
Black  man-street.  Borough,  where  Tenders  will  be  received  till 
Tuesday,  July,  27th.  


COMPETITION1. 


muwiitn  ....  . ....  ■ 

THE  Committee  of  Visitors  who  have  been 

appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  an  Additional 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  1,000  Patients  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in- 
vite PUIHjK!  COMPETITION  for  Plans  and  Esti  mates  for  such 

ttn sSdlSctio^  » dj!  the  condition. ion  which  the  pre- 
miums will  be  offered,  may  be  had  at  my  office,  at  the  ^essioM 
House,  Clerkcnwell  Green,  on  any  day  between  the  hours  of  Eleven 

and  Four  during  the  present  month. 

7th  July,  H47. J0Hgi,Vwtb.FCE,'mmitt«. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

GENERAL  QUARTERLY  MEETING  of  Members  of  the 
INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  take 

Business. 


c Asylum. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  NOW  READY. 


BLACKBURNE’S  DECORATIVE  PAINT- 

ING  The  second  part  now  ready,  frith  Seven  highly  famslied  Illu- 
minated Plates  in  Gold  Colours,  10s.  6d.  per  part 

N.B.  The  editors  of  the  “ Eoclesiologi.- 


„ their  last  number 

sneciailv  call  attention  to  this  unique  work  in  their  report,  and 
JzJ  ..to-f.il  in  the  decoration  of  modem  churches. 


eulogizes  it  as  most  useful 

CITY  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCH1TEC- 

■puVuK  a..  ...it  N., Subscrtbere. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SHOP- 


n England.  Classed  Catalogues  Gratis. 

i ; i...  ...J  A ....  1,  - 1 ,i  rn  1 mill  Ft 


1 Engineering 


Plat 

WTT^^SviLLIAMlirand  C^XrohitectW r YndTSngineenng 

Publishers  140  and  141,  Strand,  late  Cadet's.  Messrs.  W.  and  Co., 
invphrSale  a Splendid  Model  of  the  Parthenon,  cost  the  la  e 
J^hn  Nash  3W  guineas ; also  an  Original  Portra.t  in  oil,  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Price  13  ri-meas. 


W.  ALLARD,  See. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 

TUTION. — A GENERAL  MEETING  frill  be  held  at 

the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Great  Queen- street,  Lincolns- 1““ 
fields,  on  MONDAY,  the  19th  of  July,  1817.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  President  of  the  Master  Carpenters’ 
Society,  at  ONE  O'CLOCK  TO  A MINUTE.  . 

' This  Society  is  established  to  render  assistance  in  old  age  to  de- 
cayed members  of  the  building  trades,  also  to  workmen  in  case  of 
accident  The  attendance  of  all  parties  desirous  of  promoting  the 
object  of  the  Institution  is  respectfully  requested. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.&c„ 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  ^hvery,  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdoclc.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


A CARD. 

THOMAS,  Monumental  Engraver, 

...  i . Brownlow-road,  Qucen’s-road,  Dalston. 

W T (of  the  Curtain-road  upwards  of  8°  years)  takes  this  mode 
of  apprizing  his  frieuds  and  the  trade  generally,  of  his  removal ; and 
filSi.  employ  . pto...io».l  bud  .y.ll,  by  fa,  „un«  b.m 
frith  their  commands,  receive  prompt  attention. 


w. 


SOLICITORS’  anti  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Profits  given  to  t he  Assured -App  f to 
....  S^,^..t.,Lin  Sinlluitnr  or  at  tho  Office,  57.  Chancery-lane,  London. 

CHARLES  JOHN  GILL,  becretary. 


any  respectable  Solicitor,  o 


B 


RITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE^ 


Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blnckfnars. 


THE  BUILDER 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :— 

2-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4U1  I 31-inch  Gutter per  foot  -lid. 

2}  ditto  „ 5d.  I 4-inch  ditto 6<1. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  aud  Cisterns  Lined  from  4Jd.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters.  5d.  to  7<L— No.  3,  Cuml  erland-place,  New- 
ington. Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers'  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  aud  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtaiued,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  KOSHER,  at  the  following 
Wharfs Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Blaokfriars ; Millbank- 
street,  Westminster : Lime  Kilns,  Limchouse;  aud  Kiugsland- 
kasiu,  Kiugslaud-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete 


PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  Wharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaokfriars. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jum,  Manufacturer  of  Homan,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 

llOT II  Kill  I IT11E.  London.  Sole  Om.-i- nee  of  A (kin  d'll'.-  1'ement. 


B 


ATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 


lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  Loudon.  Depots Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 


Depot...  

Thamcs-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belt: rave-place.  Pimlico ; 

” \ — MMm 


Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-rood,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  winch  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 


acted  upon  liy  fro-t. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  i 
valining- jm 


s the  best  cement  to  use  for  bulld- 


"EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 


may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  mushed  in  i 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  Is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 


poses  it  checks  the  — 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MiUbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-slreet,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
— - ;s.  MILL-WALL, POPLA 


his CEMEN T AND  PLASTER  WORKS.  MILL-WALL.  P . . 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 

" ...  • " --U — --.j  -■*- — —* — ited  in 


Beits  the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interostec 
works  who  may  rely  oh  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders  forwarded  to  him. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastio  Cements,  St.  Andrew’s  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Blaokfriars. 


GIREAVES’S  LIAS  LIM  E and  CEMENT. 

f RUTTY  and  VEREY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a soBd  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rook  under  water — 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stouo  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stoue),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  bv 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 


Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CA  UTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  ms  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  tli 


. — plctelyres.  

tion  of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : 


Lit  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone, 
i Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

a Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 


architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  appUed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenur  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  186,  DRURY  LAN  E. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning - 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN'  GENERAL 


JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
sessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  wiU  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  uur 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
bo  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 


export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  lie  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 


or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  lias  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct.  The  ‘first  cost  of  this  mate- 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Dement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 

SWf  S‘!?pStS7'?m  “o' T'“. MASH  CO.. 
eULr.  AGENTS  for  tile  Patentees.  3.  Maiden-lane,  Quccu-street, 
Cheanside.  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had. 

anJ.  CO.-3  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which- have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
^ucntly  come  on  bemprin  direct^ chemical  opposition  with 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks.  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  ^dow 


above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON.  POLoNCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 


13.  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-KOAD— N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHEKIIITUE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

‘ Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 


. lay  be  obtauied  of 

work-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


SAMUEL  GUNDY  beg-8  to  inform  Archi 

tects  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  othe 


aud  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  'the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 


CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  aud  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  sc.  &e.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House.  Strathficldsaye.  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  lie 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac,  arc  not  more  ttvan  one-tliird 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
* ' ’ ’ .ok  of  prices 


from  the  quarries.— A hook  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bcfgrave- 
placc,  London. 


E: 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERa 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  am 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  mi: 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.-. 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  ai 
unglued,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtaiued  at  tl 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Who: 
Belvidere-road,  near  Watcrloo-bridgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUND 


elgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  lai 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOH1 


{.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palacc-row,  Worcester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS.  '■ 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  he 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  OAKVINl 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  lie  seen  nt  No.  21,  Old  Bond-stre 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Choutrey's  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSES.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS! 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; aud  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  House  and  Deed 

retire  Painter  and  Writer.  12,  Great  Distaff-lane,  Chea 
side,  London,  having  attained  extensive  experience  in  the  grounc 
work,  together  with  the  writing  of  inscription  tablets,  4c.  Tl 
name  of  “any  one  principal  Railway  Station,  within  150  miles  fros 
London,  will  be  executed  gratuitously,  subject  to  certain  cond 
tions,  viz.,  that  such  bonus  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  first  cox 
tract  order,  upon  appUcatiou  through  this  advertisement 
In  reference  to  the  proposed  bonus.  U.  W.  guarantees  that  tl 
ground-work,  in  depth  of  tone  and  beauty  of  colouring,  will  totall 
eclipse  all  former  inventions. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROW! 


S1V 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  il 
•arious  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hoil 


is  shapes  always  on  hand. 


I.  ‘ 


I^UBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH.  A 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

HHHE  AINSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 

-H-  MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  F.sq..  of  Doanston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BliiCK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrtou.  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 r.M. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  iu  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  nt 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury -station  of  the 
T.„n<tnn  n,,.i  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 


dressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  oftlic 
Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1,184". 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
wnlk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buchanan-strcct, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill.  Leeds;  Messrs. 

Penkridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  Tubular  Drainsil 


pervious  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode ; in  addition  to  whioh'l 
they  are  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  case,  and  at  less  expense,  than 


brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  witl 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  u -cd  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch: 


of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior' 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6<L  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  an 
are  reoommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 


CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


13j?  ?E>cr  jftatestp’s 


Kopal  JLetttrs  patent. 


ATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  | The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

e Royal  Ai  /”  1 ’ ’ 


The  Ro^af  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1 The  Chester  and  Holyhead. 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester,  The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

The  London  and  North  Western,  I And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

>r  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
”"l,Can  ' • ’ ‘ 


Also  “DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  supc 
THOS.  JNO.  CROC.GON, 


8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


« • m-  i.l  . whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  < i i.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  eflcct,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
v“  ~ny  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


13s  Sier  iRajests’s 


Itopal  letters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Fatronizcd  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  ’Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Aud  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

andfrost.and  a non-conductor  of  heat 


Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to „ 

and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Simples, 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTI  MON  IALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 

":"ely  used  it,  sent  free  to  anyjiart  of  the  townor  country A Dry-hair 


Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  BoUers,  Ac.,  is  alsojmuiufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  iu  fixel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respect- 
" " FACTOR T,_as the^  surest  _means_ .of  .being  .supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  f- 


.joined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  tc 


lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofe'^They  are  likewise'  CAUTIONED  AGMNSlMlTsR^PR^EN^ATIi  IN.  as  th  e only  works  in  Great 
"'here  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 


LONDON. 

• 1’oof?,c'?rcred,  " i!h  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  1847. 

j>HE  Health  of  Towns  bill  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  Well- 
ington statue  is  to  remain 
on  the  top  of  the  arch  at 
Hyde-park  Corner,  — that 
is,  if  the  Government  do 
not  change  their  minds  and  eat  their  words 
again,  which,  seeing  the  number  of  times  they 
have  already  done  so  in  respect  of  the  arch, 
would  scarcely  surprise  us.  Alas ! for  the 
consistency,  wisdom,  and  inflexibility  of  our 
statesmen  ! Competent  persons  have  pro- 
nounced against  the  present  site  of  the  testi- 
monial, says  Lord  Morpeth,  and  we  call  upon 
the  committee  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and 
take  down  the  statue.  The  public  agree  with 
the  competent  persons,  again  urges  his  lord- 
ship,  and  the  statue  is  to  come  down.  And 
then,  when  further  attempts  to  hold  their 
ground  have  been  made  by  the  most  perti- 
nacious of  committees,  his  lordship  writes  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  : — 


“My  Lord  Duke, — I have  now  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  that  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment feel  themselves  compelled  to  abide  by  their 
decision , that  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  arch,  and  they  are  about  to  submit 
an  estimate  to  Parliament  for  the  erection  of 
a suitable  pedestal,  which  it  is  intended  to 
place  in  the  Green-park  within  view  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  house.  'J ’hey  will  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
sub-committee  to  remove  the  statue  till  the 
pedestal  is  ready  for  its  reception.” 


The  pedestal  is  designed,  preparations  arc 
talked  of  for  lowering  the  ponderous  mass  : and 
yet,  after  all,  the  prime  minister  rises  coolly  in 
the  House  and  says,  the  Government  do  not  in- 
tend to  permit  the  removal  of  the  statue ; — 
“ Since  last  I addressed  the  House,”  were 
his  lordship’s  words,  according  to  the  Times, 
“ I have  had  a communication  with  the  illustri- 
ous Duke  with  reference  to  the  statue  ; and,  in 
substance,  his  reply  to  my  inquiry  was, — that 
he  viewed  it  as  a question  to  be  considered, 
not  upon  individual,  but  upon  public  grounds 
—that  many  persons  were  of  opinion,  that  its 
removal  from  the  arch  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a mark  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  ; and  that,  though  he  had  received  too 
many  evidences  of  royal  favour  to  suppose 
there  had  been  any  such  intention,  as  such 
would  be  the  effect,  upon  public  grounds,  he 
deprecated  the  proposition  to  take  the  statue 
down  from  its  present  position.  This  state- 
ment has  been  communicated  to  her  Majesty, 
and  I have  received  the  Queen’s  commands  to 
say  that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  statue'’ 

We  feel  ashamed  while  we  write  it,  and 
there  are  some  who  ought  to  feel  more  ashamed 
while  they  read  it. 

The  few  preliminary  proceedings  which  re- 
sulted in  this  ultimate  decision,  were  simply 
these.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
moved  for  the  production  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and 
took  occasion  to  say,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  the  Duke  would  feel  himself  hurt 
beyond  expression,  insulted,  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  if  the  statue  were  removed, — if  they 
dared  to  remove  it.  In  the  other  H ouse,  Lord 
G.  Bentinck  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 


a humble  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her 
Majesty  not  to  revoke  her  grant  of  the  arch  as 
the  site  for  the  statue.  Upon  this,  and  with 
reference  to  the  previous  statement,  Lord  John 
Russellaskedfortimeto  obtain  knowledgeof  the 
present  feelings  of  the  Duke  (of  which  by  the 
way,  his  lordship  must  have  been  fully  aware), 
saying:— “I  may  6tate  that  her  Majesty  has 
expressed  a wish  that  nothing  should  be  done 
that  could  be  painful  to  the  feelings,  or  be  con- 
sidered at  all  disrespectful  to  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  of  her  subjects.  If  I find  they 
are  adverse  to  the  statue  being  removed  to  the 
pedestal  suggested  for  it,  I should  not  propose 
any  vote  in  supply  for  the  purpose  ; and  I am 
authorized  to  state,  her  Majesty  would  readily 
consent  to  the  statue  remaining  in  its  present 
position.” 

And  then,  in  due  course,  came  the  decision 
we  have  already  quoted,  involving  more 
injury  to  the  national  tasto  and  the  national 
reputation  for  taste,  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  the  case. 

No  one  attempts  to  say  the  conjunction  is 
beautiful : the  utmost  that  is  heard  from  those 
who  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  statue  in 
its  present  position  is,  that  “ it  don’t  look  so 
bad  after  all,” — and  this  of  a statue  on  which 
thirty  thousand  pounds  have  been  spent,  and 
an  equally  costly  triumphal  arch!  And  even 
these  know  all  the  time,  or  they  know  nothing 
of  art,  that  the  arrangement  is  contrary  to 
all  principles,  and  that  the  effect  could  not  be 
and  is  not  satisfactory.  When  we  asserted 
long  ago,  and  proved,  that  the  arch  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  statue,  and  the  statue  destroyed 
by  being  placed  on  the  arch,  the  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  was  quoted  throughout  the 
country,  and  never  controverted.  We  defy 
disproof. 

The  reason  now  given  for  keeping  it  on  its 
present  bad  eminence,  all  others  having  failed, 
is  quite  preposterous.  When  the  committee 
said,  that  to  “ overthrow  the  monument  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  very  sight  ” would  be  a 
“most  offensive  and  wanton  affront,”  and  con- 
tinued,— “ He,  from  the  height  of  his  glory 
may  despise  it ; but  it  will  be  deeply  felt 
throughout  the  whole  British  empire — it  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  all  his  old  companions  in 
arms  throughout  Europe,  and  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  nations  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  save;” — they  talked  absolute 
nonsense,  and  knew  it  to  be  such,  but  did  so 
because  they  believed  it  would  tell.  How  to 
explain  the  Duke’s  belief,  however,  that  its 
removal  would  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
mark  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  is  more  difficult.  Surely  his  grace 
cannot  believe  this?  The  Government  and 
the  country  are  alike  anxious  to  provide  for 
the  statue  a fitting  pedestal, — the  most  fitting 
pedestal.  The  former  foolishly  permitted  the 
appearance  to  be  tried  in  situ,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation,  that  if  not  approved  of,  the 
statue  should  come  down  ; and  now,  forsooth, 
they  say  virtually,  whether  the  effect  be  bad 
or  good  we  care  not,  if  you  remove  the  figure, 
you  insult  our  distinguished  commander.  The 
artifice,  not  to  say  subterfuge,  is  really  too 
transparent.* 

We  regret  this  decision  in  respect  of  the 
statue  even  more  than  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Health  Bill,  much  as  the  latter  is  to  be  de- 
plored, and  vehemently  protest  against  it  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  unprejudiced 
competent  persons  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
The  discussion  of  the  latter  subject  and  the 
hold  its  importance  is  taking  on  the  public 

* The  Government,  even  proposed  to  make  two  Wellington 
memorials  instead  of  one,  by  directing  that  tlie  arch  should  be 
ornamented,  after  the  manner  in  which  triumphal  arches  were 
formerly  adorned,  in  honour  of  the  Duke,  and  dedicated  to  him  ! 


mind,  will  themselves  tend  to  make  the  neces- 
sity of  legislation  less  urgent ; moreover  early 
in  the  next  session  an  improved  bill  may  be 
brought  in  and  the  object  attained  ; whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  arch,  if  the  whole  of  the  scaf- 
folding be  removed  and  the  question  once 
closed,  there  for  many  years  to  come  the 
monstrous  conjunction  will  remain,  to  disfigure 
the  western  entrance  to  the  metropolis  and 
vitiate  the  public  taste, — at  one  and  the  same 
time  our  laughing-stock  and  our  disgrace. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE 

OF  GEORGE  DANCE,  Architect,  R.A .* 

There  are  few  architects  since  the  time  of 
Sir  William  Chambers  who  have  more  worthily 
achieved  a high  degree  of  professional  repu- 
tation than  Mr.  George  Dance  ; and  on  a re- 
cent occasion,  when  our  excellent  friend  and 
late  vice-president,  Mr.  Tite,  favoured  us  with 
an  instructive  and  interesting  epitome  of  the 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
Sir  John  Soane,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
account  of  the  master  mind,  from  which  Sir 
John  derived  much  of  his  professional  know- 
ledge, might  prove  an  interesting  subject  for  a 
paper. 

In  this  labour  of  love  I have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  (through  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Poynder)  of  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  George  Dance,  of  Peter  House  College, 
Cambridge,  a grandson  of  the  subject  of  our 
present  memoir ; and  the  biographical  part  of 
this  paper  has  been  supplied  by  that  gentleman, 
— a gratifying  proof  that  the  abilities  and  re- 
putation of  one  of  England’s  most  distinguished 
architects  are  appreciated  and  cherished  by  an 
immediate  descendant,  worthy  of  the  name  he 
so  honourably  bears. 

To  our  indefatigable  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Bailey,  I am  also  greatly  indebted  for  an 
examination,  from  the  Soane  collection,  of  the 
designs  and  working  drawings  of  several  of  Mr. 
Dance’s  works,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  this 
paper. 

George  Dance,  born  March  20th,  1741, 0.S., 
was  the  fifth  son  of  George  Dance,  architect, 
and  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  city  of  London.f 
Mr.  Dance,  sen.,  was  a man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  designed  the 
Mansion  House  (a  building,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  possessing  many  fine  points,  and  by 
no  means  deserving  the  severe  criticism  it  has 
been  subjected  to)  : Shoreditch  church,  Bethnal- 
green,  Aldgate,  and  St.  Luke’s,  Old-street,  are 
also  the  works  of  Mr.  Dance,  sen. 

When  about  seventeen,  George  Dance  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
architecture,  being  placed  by  his  father  under 
the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  Nathaniel,  then 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
painting  in  that  land  of  the  fine  arts. 

Surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  which  adorn  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  visiting  successively  Rome,  Naples,  Flo- 
rence, and  Parma,  he  devoted  himself  with 
such  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  his  profession, 
that  in  a short  time  he  had  become  so  far 
master  of  the  science  as  to  gain  the  prize  in 
architecture, — a gold  medal, — given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Parma  in  the 
year  1763. 

The  subject  proposed  was  a design  for  a 
public  gallery  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
it  fortunately  happens  that  Mr.  Dance’s  letter 
to  his  father,  giving  an  account  of  the  com- 
petition and  his  success,  is  still  preserved. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Rome,  June  7th, 
1763,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  inclosed  is  a sketch  for  a public  gallery  for 
statues,  pictures,  &c.,  which  subject  was  given  last 
year  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma  for  the  con- 
currence in  architecture.  As  I was  willing  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  before  I left  Italy,  I thought  there 
could  not  be  a better  opportunity  than  that  which 
offered  itself  at  Parma.  I therefore  applied  myself 
with  all  assiduity,  and  sent  my  drawings  to  Parma 
last  April,  where,  together  with  many  others  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  they  were  exposed  in  a public 
hall  for  some  time,  till  the  final  judgment,  which 

* Read  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 

t He  was  nt  that  time  styled  master,  and  not,  as  at  the  present 
day,  “ clerk  of  the  city  works  and  the  office  appears  to  have  been 
in  those  days  rather  ditlercutly  conducted.  The  appointment  was 
held  by  purchase  ; and  the  remuneration  was  not  by  salary,  but 
according  to  the  services  performed  ; there  was  no  stall  of  assistant 
clerks,  and  Sir.  Dance,  sen.,  had  all  the  artificers  to  meet  him  on  a 
stated  day  once  a week,  at  the  Moorgatc  Coflee-houee,  to  receive 
liis  orders  and  instructions. 
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was  at  length  determined  in  my  favour,  and  I have 
gained  the  premium,  which  is  a gold  medal  of  two 
ounces  and  a half  weight.  You  will,  perhaps, 
wonder  I should  rather  concur  at  Farma  than  at 
Rome ; to  which  I reply,  that  at  Rome  the  judg- 
ment is  so  partial,  and  protection  of  cardinals, 
princes,  &c.,  of  such  consequence,  that  in  reality 
little  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  likewise  no  per- 
son can  concur  who  is  not  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
concurrence,  consequently  the  number  of  those  who 
Concur  must  necessarily  be  less  in  Rome  than  in 
Farma,  where  all  Italy,  nay  all  Europe,  may  con- 
cur. I have  not  yet  received  the  medal,  which  is  to 
be  sent  me  at  the  same  time  that  the  decision  of  the 
Academy  is  printed,  which  I shall  send  you  as  soon 
as  it  comes  to  Rome  ; as  to  the  sketch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paper,  I beg  you  will  excuse  the  incor- 
rectness of  it,  as  I had  scarce  time  to  finish  it  by 
this  post:  as  it  is  only  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
general  disposition,  I had  not  time  to  put  anymore 
than  two  sections  and  the  plan.  The  drawings  I 
sent  to  Parma  were  five  in  number,  viz.,  1,  The 
Great  Plan  ; 2,  The  Section  lengthwise  through  the 
great  gallery  and  halls  of  entrance  ; 3,  The  Section 
through  the  said  gallery  breadthwise,  and  through 
the  cortiles  ; 4,  The  Section  through  the  rotunda ; 
5,  The  Fayade.  The  plan  was  drawn  upon  four 
sheets  of  large  imperial  paper,  and  the  sections  and 
front  were  upon  five  sheets  lengthwise  of  the  same 
paper  each. 

All  the  columns  within  the  gallery  were  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  those  of  the  cortiles  Ionic,  and 
those  of  the  fafades  Doric.  This  work,  my  dear 
Sir,  has  been  my  occupation  for  these  8 months 
past,  and  I hope  will,  in  some  measure,  plead  my 
excuse  for  not  writing  ; my  mind  has  been  in  such 
agitation  that  I confess  I have  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleeping  ; at  length  I am  at  ease,  and  never 
felt  truer  pleasure  than  I do  at  present,  as  I hope 
this  will  convince  you  that  you  have  not  misspent 
your  favours  on  one  who  is  entirely  unworthy  of 
them  ; this  has  hitherto  been  my  greatest  ambition, 
and  will  always  be  the  bent  of  my  wishes. — I am, 
honoured  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  obedient 
Son, 

(Signed)  George  Dance.” 

The  report  which  accompanied  the  medal 
bestowed  a highly  flattering  eulogium  on  the 
successful  competitor;  among  other  favour- 
able notices  it  contained  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

“ The  beauty  of  all  its  forms,  the  grandeur  and 
just  proportions  of  the  edifice,  recal  to  mind  and 
represent  to  the  eye  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  ancients,  and  that  perfect  taste  which  they  put 
into  their  decorations.  The  author  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently praised  for  the  study  and  happy  choice  he 
has  made  of  these  most  commendable  models. 
Every  thing  in  his  design  appears  suited  to  its 
place ; it  would  be  difficult  to  take  away  from  the 
decorations,  or  to  add  to  them,  without  impairing 
the  effect ; they  are  numerous  without  confusion, 
and  suited  to  the  subject.” 

The  design  without  doubt  indicates  both 
talent  and  careful  study,  but  I must  confess  I 
do  not  discover  any  of  those  marks  of  origi- 
nality or  genius  in  it  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Dance’s  subsequent  works;  I regret 
that  1 can  only  produce  to  the  meeting  one 
other  of  Mr.  Dance’s  architectural  studies 
during  his  professional  tour,  but  I am  happy  to 
say  that  this  one  is  of  rare  excellence.  A more 
careful  or  accurate  study  of  that  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Roman  architecture  the  circular 
temple  at  Tivoli,  I have  never  seen,  and  I take 
occasion  to  recommend  it  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  the  students  of  the  institute,  as  an 
example  of  neatness  and  accuracy  combined 
with  freedom  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Dance  evidently  felt  his  subject  both  as 
au  architect  and  an  artist.  The  date  of  these 
drawings  is  1761-2. 

Mr.  Dance  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Arcadian  College  at  Rome,  and  of  the  acade- 
my of  St.  Luke  in  the  same  city,  in  1764. 

Having  completed  seven  years  of  assiduous 
study  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
l/6c,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the 
Cily  works.  On?  of  the  first  buildings  he  was 
entrajred  upon  was  the  small  parish  church  of 
Allhallows,  on  London  Wall,  the  design  of 
which  was  approved  by  the  trustees  in  May 
1/65.  J 

This  building  is  of  very  unpretending  char- 
acter, the  plan  is  a parallelogram  with  a semi- 
circular apse  at  the  east  end,  and  a small 
vestibule  and  cupola  at  the  west.  The  ceiling 
is  vaulted  and  the  church  fortunately  has  no 
side  galleries.  It  must  be  confessed 'that  this 
is  not  one  of  Mr.  Dance’s  happiest  produc- 


tions. He  was  accustomed  to  call  it  bis  first 
child  ; his  second  was  a far  better  specimen  and 
one  of  larger  growth  “ the  prison  of  Newgate.” 
The  date  of  the  contract  drawings  for 
this  building  is  June,  1769,  and  they  are  signed 
by  the  contractors,  George  Wyatt,  John 
Devall,  jun.,  John  Read,  and  Joshua  Hobson. 

This  building  has  always  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  Mr.  Dance’s  finest  works  ; 
the  architecture  of  the  exterior  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  purposes  of  the  structure  ; 
at  the  very  first  view  the  spectator  is  im- 
pressed with  its  grandeur,  solidity,  and  se- 
curity. The  most  successful  portions  are  pro- 
bably the  entrance  lodges  designed  to  form  im- 
portant features  in  the  fa9ade:  they  are  stamped 
with  so  strong  a mark  of  gloomy  grandeur 
and  severity,  as  to  create  in  us  the  belief  that 
when  designing  them  the  architect  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  Dante’s  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion. 

“ Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch’entratc.” 

The  centre  portion  of  the  building,  forming 
the  governor’s  house,  is  not  so  successful  in 
design  as  the  other  parts  ; the  domestic  air 
which  is  given  to  it  as  a residence  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  more  severe  and  solid  por- 
tions of  the  prison.  When  first  built,  this 
centre  part  was  terminated  by  a pediment ; the 
present  attic  appears  to  have  been  substituted 
at  the  time  of  the  reinstatements  after  the  riots, 
in  the  year  1780  ; the  entrance  doorway  in  the 
original  design  was  also  more  in  character, 
and  more  important  than  the  present  one. 

I need  hardly  dwell  upon  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  prison  ; at  the  period  in 
which  it  was  designed,  it  was  no  doubt  suited 
to  what  was  then  considered  to  be  immediately 
requisite.  At  that  day  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  reformation  of  criminals  had,  un- 
fortunately, not  engaged  public  attention  : the 
security  of  the  prisoners  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  the  only  object  which  was  well  consi- 
dered. 

The  contract  drawings  for  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital for  Lunatics  are  dated  1782,  and  are 
signed  by  Joshua  and  William  Hobson,  as  the 
contractors.  This  is  a building  well  worthy 
the  architect  of  Newgate,  and  although  per- 
haps not  so  well  known  as  that  structure,  is 
deserving  of  great  commendation  for  the  har- 
mony and  appropriateness  of  its  design. 

Giltspur-street  prison  appears  to  have  been 
the  next  public  work  of  importance  designed 
by  Mr.  Dance  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  two  buildings 
just  alluded  to  ; the  repetition  of  three  pedi- 
ments in  the  same  fa<;a(le  is  unworthy  the  hand 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  better  works. 

In  his  capacity  of  surveyor  to  that  noble 
institution,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  came 
under  Mr.  Dance’s  superintendence,  and  in 
1789,  he  nearly  rebuilt  that  edifice;  and  al- 
though there  is  a certain  degree  of  elegance 
and  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the 
octangular  plan  of  this  building,  Mr.  Dance 
would  not  be  forgiven  in  these  days,  for  de- 
parting so  much  as  he  then  did  from  the  ori- 
ginal structure.  We  must,  however,  make 
some  allowances  for  the  taste  and  style  preva- 
lent at  that  time,  when  mediaeval  architecture 
was  so  little  understood,  and  when  our  ancient 
churches  had  no  staunch  defenders  in  Camden 
or  Ecclesiological  societies.  In  the  year  1793, 

I find  that  Mr.  Dance  designed  a new  labora- 
tory and  several  additions  to  the  hospital. 

The  East-India  House,  in  Leadenhall-street, 
was  rebuilt  in  1796 ; and  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Dance  submitted  an  elevation  for  that  building. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Dance  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  on  that  great  work,  the  design 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Port  of  London, 
which  he  afterwards,  in  1802,  submitted  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  design  is  one  of  great  magnificence  and 
practical  utility  ; it  consists  of  a double  bridge, 
in  the  place  of  old  London  bridge,  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  ships  by  the  alternate  eleva- 
tion of  a drawbridge  on  either  of  the  two 
bridges,  whilst  an  uninterrupted  way  over  the 
other  would  be  afforded  at  all  times  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers,  without  impeding  the 
navigation,  and  without  the  necessity  of  such 
elevated  arches  as  the  height  of  ships’  masts 
require.  The  plan  embraced  the  embankment 
of  the  river  both  above  and  below  bridge,  the 
erection  of  quays  and  a line  of  warehouses  ex- 
tending from  the  Tower  to  the  bridges,  with 


dock  entrances,  and  terraces  on  arches,  the 
Custom  House  being  placed  in  the  centre.  Be-  ■ 
sides  these  manifestly  advantageous  alterations,  i 
he  proposed  to  throw  open  to  the  river  the  It 
noble  monument  erected  by  the  genius  of  I 
Wren,  making  it  the  focus  of  an  extensive  = 
amphitheatrical  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  it 
Thames,  and  to  erect  a naval  trophy  in  the  fe 
centre  of  a similar  space  on  the  Southwark  u 
side.  The  bridges  were  to  be  perfectly  level,  i 
consisting  each  of  six  arches  of  great  span,  j 
independent  of  the  centre  or  drawbridge. 

This  magnificent  design  is  well  given  in  a 
mezzo  tint  engraving,  from  a picture  by  Mr.  , 
Dance’s  early  friend,  William  Daniell,  and,  of  ! 
course,  is  well  known  to  the  body  I am  now  ■■ 
addressing. 

In  these  days  of  gigantic  engineering,  when 
mountains  and  rivers  are  passed  under  by  > 
tunnels,  and  straits  passed  over  by  tubular  i 
bridges,  Mr.  Dance’s  design  may  not  at  first 
strike  the  eye  as  being  of  that  important 
character  which  I have  claimed  for  it;  but 
when  it  is  examined  in  an  architectural,  as 
well  as  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  I think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  conception  of  J 
a master  mind,  and  that  its  very  magnificence  it 
and  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  valuable  ground  if 
were  the  principal  reasons  of  its  non-adoption. 

A failure  in  this  account,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  city  architect,  for  among  many  i 
bold  and  ingenious  designs  submitted  to  the  li 
House  of  Commons  at  that  period,  1 find  one  u 
by  Messrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  to  replace 
old  London-bridge  by  one  of  cast-iron  of  a i 
single  arch,  600  feet  span,  and  65  feet  in  i 
height! 

Mr.  Dance  appears  to  have  been  consulted  j 
on  the  subject  of  the  approaches  to  this  pons 
triumphalis ; and  I find  a drawing  of  his,  ,i 
shewing  that  the  inclined  line  of  approach  j 
would  have  commenced  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
near  the  London  Tavern,  and  terminated  on 
the  Southwark  side  by  the  Town-hall.  It 
would  have  formed  a most  productive  line  for  n 
compensation  claims,  and  a source  of  no  little  i 
employment  for  juries  and  referees. 

The  other  principal  works  upon  which  Mr. 
Dance  was  engaged  for  the  corporation  of 
London  were  the  front  to  Guildhall,  which 
(bearing  in  mind  a very  homely  but  apposite 
proverb)  I will  not  detain  the  meeting  by  com-  || 
menting  upon.  The  council-chamber,  how-  * 
ever,  is  an  extremely  successful  work.  It  has 
a pendentive  dome  springing  from  four  semi- 
circular arches,  and  is  altogether  a very  elegant 
apartment,  and  of  pleasing  proportions.  Fins- 
bury square  was  from  Mr.  Dance’s  design  ; 
and  he  also  designed  and  carried  through  the 
improvements  in  Skinner-street  and  Picket- 
street,  Alfred-place,  Tottenham  Court-road, 
and  its  terminal  crescents. 

I believe  the  last  work  on  which  Mr.  Dance 
was  engaged  for  the  city  was  the  fitting  up  of 
Guildhall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  enter- 
tainment to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  foreign 
potentates  in  1814.  I understand  he  entered 
on  this  work  quite  con  amove  ; it  was  a grand 
occasion,  on  which  he  put  forth  all  his  energy ; 
and  the  committee,  having  very  properly  placed 
the  whole  matter,  both  us  to  design  and  the 
means  of  executing  it,  into  his  hands,  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sult in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time.  A 
view  of  the  hall,  as  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  i 
was  painted  by  Mr.  William  Daniell. 

Besides  his  official  appointments,  Mr.  Dance  i 
appears  to  have  had  an  extensive  private  prac-  > 
tice,  being  employed  by  several  noblemen  i 
and  gentlemen  of  fortune ; among  others,  , 
the  Marquis  of  Camden,  at  Bayham  Abbey, 
Lord  Ashburton,  at  Seven  Oaks,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown,  in  alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  Bowood,  and  the  library  at  Lans- 
down House,  Berkeley-square ; Lord  Ash- 
burnham,  at  Battle,  Sussex,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Stratton,  Hampshire,  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Coleorton,  Leicestershire.  The 
studies  and  working  drawings  for  these  several 
works  are  now  in  the  Soane  collection,  and 
they  will  amply  repay  a careful  examination. 
Those  for  Ashburnham-place  are  full  of  in- 
terest. The  design  for  the  principal  front  of 
this  house  presents  a very  curious  mixture  of 
Italian  and  Gothic  architecture  ; some  portions 
are  similar  to  the  Guildhall  front,  and  several 
of  the  ornaments  and  enrichments  remind  us 
forcibly  of  similar  features  so  generally  em- 
ployed afterwards  by  Sir  John  Soane.  The 
staircase  at  Ashburnham-place  forms  a capital 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

WOOD  BOND  AND  PLATES. 

The  district-surveyor  of  Greenwich  laid 
an  information  against  William  Heath,  of 
Charles-street,  Horsleydown,  for  having  placed 
wood  bond  and  plates  into  the  external  walls 
of  two  dwelling  houses  in  Blackbeath  road, 

“ in  such  lengths  as  to  render  the  parts  of  the 
walls  above  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  dependant 
upon  the  wood  for  support,  contrary  to 
Schedule  D,  part  2,  of  the  Act,  and  also  con- 
trary to  an  award  of  the  official  referees,  made 
upon  a requisition  from  Oldfield  and  Baker,  D.S. 
dated  May,  1846.” 

At  the  hearing  “ it  appeared,  that  the  build- 
ing in  question  contains  four  stories,  and  that 
there  are  two  tiers  of  continuous  wood  bond, 
4 inches  by  3 inches,  in  the  external  walls  in 
the  second  and  third  stories,  the  walls  being 
14  inches  in  thickness,  without  recesses,  ex- 
cept at  the  staircase  ; and  Mr.  Badger,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Heath,  contended  that  bond  timber 
thus  laid  in  walls,  did  not  render  the  walls  in 
great  part  dependant  upon  the  wood  for  sup- 
port, and  might  be  withdrawn  without  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  superincumbent 
structure,  and  therefore,  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act;  and  further,  that 
it  was  not  contrary  to  the  award  referred  to 
by  the  district-surveyor  in  his  said  informa- 
tion.” 

The  referees  awarded  : “That  timber,  laid 
continuously  as  bond  or  plates,  or  otherwise, 
in  a l£  brick  or  14-inch  wall,  flush  with  either 
face  of  the  wail,  or  so  that  it  have  not  at  least 
4 inches  of  brick  or  stonework  on  each  of  its 
sides,  does  render  the  part  of  the  wall  above  it 
in  great  part  dependent  upon  the  wood  for 
support ; and  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  such 
wood  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  super- 
incumbent structure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  walls  in  question  are  of  such  thickness 
of  14  inches,  and  tho  bond  timber  and  plates 
in  question  are  laid  continuously  flush  with  the 
inside  faces  of  the  said  walls,  the  parts  of  the 
walls  above  such  bond  and  plates  are  in  great 
part  dependant  upon  the  wood  for  support; 
and  inasmuch,  moreover,  as  such  timber  might 
not  be  withdrawn  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  superincumbent  structure,  the 
bond  and  plates  in  question  in  external  walls, 
and  in  continuous  lengths,  are  contrary,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act; 
and  we  do  hereby  direct  the  said  William 
Heath  forthwith  to  remove  from  the  said  walls, 
and  to  replace  with  brickwork,  all  bond  and 
plates  of  timber  so  laid  contrary  to  the  said 
Act,  or  so  much  thereof  that  there  be  in  every 
pier  of  the  said  walls,  a part  equal  in  length 
upon  fthe  face  of  the  wall  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wail,  wholly  of  brickwork,  and  without  any 
timber  therein  from  the  foundations  of  such 
walls  up  to  the  underside  of  the  plates  under 
the  root’,  or  in  detanlt  of  such  removal,  to  pull 
down  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  lower  tier 
of  such  bond  and  plates,  all  and  every  such 
walls  as  may  have  been  so  irregularly  built  as 
aforesaid.” 


The  Arch/Eolooical  Institute  oi'  Rome. 
— The  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
has  been  celebrated  this  year  in  an  especial  man- 
ner by  the  above  society,  which  truly  thought, 
that  only  under  a really  liberal  government,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity  can  prosper.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  excavations 
has  decreased  of  late,  the  wish  of  making 
fully  known  what  exists  has  greatly  increased. 
The  transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, up  to  1846,  are  now  completed  ; and  the 
continuation  will  appear  conjointly  at  Rome 
and  Paris. — Cavaliere  Canina  laid  before  the 
society  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Veji, — 
once  the  rival  of  Rome,  whose  ruins  are  not 
considerable,  still  sufficient  for  fixing  the  loca- 
lity, and  appreciating  the  importance  of  this 
old  city.  JDr.  Braun  made  a report  on  the 
excavations  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  executed  by  order  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  a new 
square,  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Thcodoro, 
towards  the  forum,  whose  Travertino  pavement 
lies  in  the  same  direction  and  on  the  same  level 
with  that  near  the  Phocas  column.  The  re- 
sults of  the  excavations  of  Comm  andante  Cam- 
pane,  near  Care,  proved  very  important.  Vases 
have  been  discovered,  which  nearly  attain  the 
beauty  and  elegant  style  of  those  of  Vulci. 


THE 
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THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

On  Mondav,  the  19th,  as  was  briefly  menti- 
oned last  week,  a general  meeting  in  promo- 
tion of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
will  be  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  at  one 
o’clock.  The  object  is  to  establish  a relief 
fund,  to  be  applied  for  the  service  of  sub- 
scribers’ workmen,  and  to  erect  an  asylum  for 
the  reception  of  decayed  masters,  their  wives 
and  widows.  The  advantages  of  the  institution 
are  to  be  entirely  confined  to  those  connected 
with  the  building  trades,  viz: — bricklayers, 
plasterers, slaters, plumbers,  carpenters,  joiners, 
masons,  painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  and  paper- 
hangers. 

We  have  been  blamed  by  some  of  our 
readers  for  not  sooner  urging  the  advantages 
of  this  proposed  association  ; a little  consider- 
ation, hosvever,  will  surely  convince  them,  that 
if  we  advocated  projects  submitted  to  us  with- 
out full  aud  satisfactory  inquiry,  the  opinion  of 
The  Builder.  would  soon  be  worth  nothing. 
Now  that  we  have  made  this  inquiry,  and  find 
amongst  those  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Biers,  Mr.  Stephen  Bird,  Mr. 
George  Bird  (treasurer),  Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
Mr.  Nesltam,  and  other  respectable  men,  we 
are  able,  conscientiously,  to  call  upon  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  building  trades  to  give 
it  their  warmest  support.  Although,  in  affluence 
to-day,  they  may  support  it  on  purely  phi- 
lanthropic grounds,  should  to-morrow  bring 
a reverse,  they  may  find  personally  the  advan- 
tage of  their  former  good  deeds.  To  Mr. 
Thomas  Cozens,  of  Lisson  Grove,  the  projec- 
tor of  the  institution,  considerable  praise  is 
due  for  much  exertion  in  furtherance  of  it. 


COLLEGE  FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AT 
PUTNEY. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  there  was  a numerous 
assemblage  of  visiters  in  the  hall  of  the  College 
to  witness  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleueh  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Eurl  of  Devon,  and  others.  The 
Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  the  principal,  in  the 
course  of  his  report  (to  which  we  may,  per- 
haps, refer  again  at  gre..  er  length),  alluded  to 
the  increased  stability  of  the  institution,  anil 
the  importance  of  its  objects  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country,  in  providing  for  the 
development  of  the  various  enterprises  which 
are  daily  being  started — railways,  harbours, 
navigation  improvements,  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  building,  cleansing,  ventilating,  and 
watering  of  towns — operations  which  required 
enormous  capital  and  skilful  management,  and 
the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  heads  and  millions 
of  hands.  He  observed  also  on  : I • ■ qmrtance 
of  science  as  a guide  and  auxiliary  of  tho 
merely  practical  branches  of  engineering, 
ascribing  the  number  of  recent  failures  in 
bridges,  &c.,  to  the  neglect  of  that  poition  of 
their  art  by  a large  number  of  engineers,  who, 
he  believed,  did  not  know  the  laws  that  regu- 
lated the  results  they  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  their  professional  experience,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  apt  to  generalise  falsely  in 
tlieir  opinions,  and  apply  to  particular  instances 
their  general  rule,  without  discriinating  suffi- 
ciently between  the  data.  He  considered  it  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  whether  or  not  engineers,  to 
whom  is  now  entrusted  the  lives  and  property 
of  her  subjects,  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  valuable  and  important  profession  with- 
out some  guarantee  to  the  public  ot  their 
competency. 

Reports  by  Professor  Davies  (geometry), 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (chemistry),  Professor  An- 
sted  (geology),  Mr.  Hodgkinson  (geodesy), 
and  others,  were  read,  shewing  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  set- 
ting forth  their  own  views  as  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Ranger,  the  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing aud  architecture,  suggested  in  his  report, 
that  when  Government  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  failures  be  made,  the  facts 
and  particulars  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
college  for  consideration.  He  alluded  with 
great  satisfaction  to  some  essays  “ Oo  Building 
Stones,”  which  bad  been  submitted  by  the 
students  in  competition. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  prizemen  : — 

Mathematics:  Class  1,  Porter  and  Simpson; 
Class  2,  Coghlan  and  Oakes ; Class  3,  Campbell 
and  Briscoe. — Chemistry : Class  1 , Crump ; Class  2, 
Thompson. — Geology:  Porter. — Geodesy:  Class  1, 


King;  Class  2,  Christie  and  Matheu;  Class  3, 
Arvide  ; Class  of  Military  Surveying,  Heycock. — 
Gitil  Engineering : Class  1,  King;  Class  2,  Ack- 
land  ; Class  3,  Cato  and  Kershaw.  — Architec- 
ture : Class  1,  Clarke  ; Class  2,  Bennett ; Class  3, 
Cato. — Machinery:  Class  1,  Batley  and  Cook — 
Drawings, Cook  ; Class  2,  Coghlan — Drawings, 
Coghlan  ; Class 3,  Campbell — Drawings,  Campbell; 
Manipulation,  Baldwin.  — Free-hand  Drawing: 
Christie.  — Linear  Perspective  : Campbell.  — 

French:  Class  1,  Porter;  Class  2,  Robertson. — 
German:  Class  1 , Calvert ; Class  2,  Whichello. — 
Essay  on  Coal- Workings,  Sfc.  : Codrington. — Es- 
say on  Building  Stones : King. 

Many  others  received  honourable  mention. 

The  workshops  were  then  visited,  and  the 
drawings  of  the  students  inspected. 

A long  range  of  additional  chambers  and 
studies  has  been  recently  erected,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Little. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

O.v  the  17th  instant  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  Society  was 
held  in  the  town-hall,  the  Earl  of  Verulam  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  council  having 
been  read,  which  stated  that  a general  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Hertford  on  the 
11th  of  August  next,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Pearson 
read  a paper  on  the  late  restoration  of  nine 
parish  churches  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  detailing  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  had  been  carried  on. 

Dr.  Bromet  drew  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  use  of  common  varnish,  for  the 
refreshing  of  decaying  frescoes,  and  of  its 
assistance  in  deciphering  obscure  inscriptions. 
He  also  exhibited  a fac-simile  of  an  inscrip- 
tion in  an  unknown  character  recently  disco- 
vered in  the  tomb  of  a knight-Teraplar,  and 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  propriety  of  copying  and 
so  preserving  all  inscriptions,  however  ancient 
their  character,  or  obsolete  their  language, 
alleging,  that  although  now  unintelligible,  a 
key  might  one  day  be  found  which  would  un- 
lock their  whole  mystery,  and  lay  open  to  us 
knowledge  hitherto  unthought  of. 

Professor  Donaldson  read  a paper  on 
“ Basilicas,  the  early  Christian  churches  of  the 
Roman  empire.” 

Mr.  Boutell  read  a paper  written  by  Mr. 
Laing,jun.,  on  the  principles  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, the  author  of  the  paper  at  the  same 
time  elucidating  the  subject  by  referring  to  a 
series  of  drawi ngs  which  adorned  the  walls. 

Mr.  Chambers,  in  seconding  a resolution, 
said, — “ We  did  not  pry  into  antiquity  to  be 
buried  beneatli  its  dust.  No,  we  explored  its 
traces,  we  investigated  its  remains  that  we 
might  imbibe  its  spirit,  that  we  might  appro- 
priate, and  apply  to  the  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical mind  of  the  present  day,  all  that  we  there 
found  of  graceful  and  noble,  thus  refining, 
adorning,  and  elevating  an  age,  which,  but  for 
that,  might  be  degraded  into  the  sordid  and 
self-seeking.  There  was  in  the  mind  of  man 
a natural  feeling  of  reverence  for  what  was 
ancient.  We  looked  with  interest  at  an  old 
tree,  or  an  old  stone,  merely  because  we  knew 
it  had  stood  in  its  place  for  centuries.  An 
old  house  was  an  object  of  increased  interest, 
as  it  awakened  thoughts  of  the  domestic  life  of 
our  ancestors;  a building  dedicated  to  civil 
purposes,  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice,  de- 
manded a yet  higher  degree  of  regard  ; but  one 
consecrated  to  sacred  purposes,  where  man 
had  met  his  fellow  man,  to  worship  together 
their  common  Creator,  exacted  our  highest 
respect  and  sympathy.” 


NEW  ITALIAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

The  production  of  “ Anna  Bolena”  at  the 
new  house  (a  noble  performance)  is  distin- 
guished by  some  capital  scenery  by  Grieve, 
worthy  of  note,  particularly  the  interior  of  a 
gorgeous  Tudor  hall,  which  is  excellently  well 
painted.  If  the  main  arches  were  the  obtusely 
pointed  instead  of  semi-circular,  we  should  be 
without  an  objection.  The  scenery  in  some  of 
the  recent  Divertissements,  and  the  artistical 
groupings,  call  for  praise. 

In  respect  of  sound,  in  this  building,  Mr. 
Albano’s  arrangements  have  been  most  success- 
ful, everv  note  is  heard,  pure  and  distinct. 
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THE  VICARS’  CLOSE  AT  WELLS. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a restored  repre- 
sentation of  the  exterior  of  the  hall  and  st.iircase, 
and  two  of  the  dwelling-houses,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  vicars’  college  or  close,  at  Wells,  in 
Somersetshire.  This  establishment  originated 
in  the  year  1237  with  Bishop  Joceline  de 
Welles,  who  first  ordained  the  chantry  priests 
attached  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  under 
the  title  of  vicars  choral.  Bishop  Ralph  de 
Salopia,  or  Shrewsbury,  in  1347  consi- 
derably enlarged  the  original  establish- 
ment, and  added  several  buildings,  parts 
of  which,  including  the  two  two-light 
windows,  shewn  in  the  engraving,  over  the 
entrance  gateway,  are  still  visible.  Subsequent 
benefactions  were  bestowed  and  additions  made, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  erection  by 
Bishop  Beckington  about  the  year  1450,  of 
the  Close  hall-gate  or  chain  gate,  which  crosses 
the  public  road,  over  which  is  a corridor  or 
gallery  communicating  with  the  vicars’  com- 
mon hall,  and  terminating  at  the  opposite  end 
in  a staircase  which  descends  into  the  north 
tran^pt  of  the  cathedral.  The  buildings  are 
thereby  attached  to  the  church,  and  the  archi- 


tectural features  of  this  ingenious  arrangement 
are  alike  exceedingly  interesting  and  beautiful. 

Beckington’s  three  executors,  Richard  Swan, 
Hugh  Sugar  (illustrations  of  whose  chantry  in 
Wells  Cathedral  are  given  in  Vol.  IV.  of  The 
Builder,  p.  102. and  1 14),  and  John  Pop e, alias 
Talbot,  fulfilled  the  directions  left  behind  him  of  j 
applying  the  residue  of  his  property  “ to  pious  j 
u*es,”  by  entirely  rebuilding,  as  is  supposed,  the 
vicars’  dwellings.  At  the  Reformation  this  I 
establishment,  though  considerably  reduced, 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  religious  foundations  ; 
and  in  the  twenty- fourth  of  Elizabeth  a charter 
was  granted,  constituting  it  a corporate  and 
politic  body,  entitled,  the  Principals,  Seniors, 
and  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Wells,  with  the 
privilege  of  a common  seal;  restricting,  how- 
ever, their  number  to  not  loss  than  fourteen, 
nor  more  than  twenty.  The  vicars’  dwellings, 
forty-two  in  number,  are  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cathedral,  and  form  two  sides  of  a court, 
the  north  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  a chapel, 
with  a library  over,  and  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity communicating,  as  above  stated,  with 
the  cathedral.  They  are  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  English  domestic  architecture  of  the 


fifteenth  century.  The  houses  have  gardens  in 
front,  divided  by  low  walls  ; and  each  garden 
has  a porch  at  the  entrance.  On  every  chim- 
ney-shaft the  several  rebuses  of  Beckington’s 
executors  are  successively  introduced  within  a 
panel,  under  the  arms  of  the  see  and  those  of 
Beckington,  alternately. 

The  oriel  shewn  in  the  engraving,  and  one 
corresponding  with  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall,  are  of  later  date  than  the  other  portions. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  desire  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  thetracesof  our  forefathers’  pious 
zeal  and  architectural  skill,  which  happily  char- 
acterizes the  present  time,  and  of  which  the 
signs  are,  we  may  hope,  becoming  increasingly 
evident,  may  manifest  itself  in  the  case  of 
theseunique  and  interesting  buildings.  Modern 
vandalism,  it  is  deeply  to  he  regretted,  has 
well  nigh  obliterated  their  original  features, 
and  the  little  that  remains  to  tell  of  the  past 
13  rapidly  hastening  to  irrecoverable  decay. 
May  it  not  be  too  late,  however,  to  hope 
that  amid  the  interest  now  so  much  mani- 
j fested  in  the  preservation  of  the  architectural 
mementos  of  the  media;val  period,  the  vicars’ 
college  at  Wells  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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study,  and  the  sketch  for  it,  as  well  as  many 
others,  shew  us  how  careful  was  Dance  in 
studying  the  effects  of  all  his  buildings,  with 
their  several  parts,  as  seen  in  perspective , thus 
avoiding  those  incongruities  and  difficulties  in 
terminating  the  returns,  which  some  of  our 
first  practitioners  have  occasionally  been  led 
into,  in  consequence  of  studying  only  geometri- 
cally. 

Interior  decoration  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  study  with  i\Jr.  Dance;  and  amongst 
the  collection  are  some  very  elaborate  designs 
for  the  library  at  Lansdown  House,  with 
painted  walls  and  ceilings,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  as  shewn  in  the  remains  of 
their  baths  and  in  their  buildings  at  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii.  Coleorton,  in  Leicester- 
shire, appears  to  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Dance’s 
most  important  works.  The  arrangement  of 
the  plan  appears  to  be  well  conceived  ; but  of 
the  Gothic  detail  of  the  building  I cannot  speak 
in  terms  of  praise.  The  owner  of  this  seat  was 
the  talented  and  accomplished  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  well  known  as  a patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  a man  of  high  reputation  for  taste 
and  judgment;  and  so  highly  did  he  esteem 
and  appreciate  the  services  of  Mr.  Dance  as 
his  architect,  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
building  he  caused  an  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  portal  as  follows  : — 

This  house 

was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  house, 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  and 
Dame  Margaret,  his  wife. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
21st  day  of  August,  1804  ; 

It  was  inhabited  for  the  first  time  on  Friday,  the 
12th  day  of  August,  1808. 

The  architect 

was  George  Dance,  Esq.,  R.A., 
who  has  manifested  as  much  friendship  by  his  at- 
tention to  the  execution  of  the  work  as  he  has 
shewn  good  sense,  taste,  and  genius  in  the  design. 

In  a private  communication,  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  alluding  to  Coleorton,  says, — “ I 
verily  believe  that  the  hall  will  become  a model 
for  future  architects ; it  is  interesting  and  per- 
fectly original,  and  has  been  admired  not  for 
its  costliness,  but  for  its  simplicity  and  its  pro- 
portions.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Dance’s  most  successful 
works  may  perhaps  be  instanced  in  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  (the  present  British 
Institution),  in  Pall  Mall,  executed  for  bis 
friend,  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  in  the  year 
17^9.  In  the  great  essentials  of  harmony, 
character,  originality,  and  refinement,  it  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  pre-eminent , and 
the  pilaster  capital,  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  original  efforts  that  has  been  produced 
upon  the  few  varieties  we  have  from  the  in- 
vention of  Callimachus.  The  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  ammonite  here  introduced  for 
the  volute  is  surely  a lesson  to  us  that  we  need 
not  confine  our  ideas  for  enrichments  to 
Nature’s  Flora,  but  that  in  her  shells  and 
aquatic  productions  there  is  a rich  and  wide 
expanse  for  the  6tudent  to  avail  himself  of, 
and  to  apply  in  the  enrichments  of  his  art.  It 
has  often  surprised  me  that  after  the  admi- 
rable application  of  the  Echinus  by  the  an- 
cients as  a moulding,  we  have  not  followed  up 
the  idea  by  adopting  the  forms  of  other  shells 
of  equally  beautiful  outline. 

The  plan  of  the  gallery  is  also  happily  con- 
ceived, and  the  introduction  of  the  staircase 
into  the  middle  of  the  gallery  itself,  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  every  inch  of  the  surface 
of  the  walls  is  retained  for  the  pictures,  is  most 
successful. 

The  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  was  one  of  the  last 
works  Mr.  Dance  executed  in  London,  and  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  associated  with 
him  in  it.  The  success  and  increase  of  this 
institution  has  nearly  caused  the  obliteration 
of  Dance’s  work,  and  a great  architect  of  the 
present  day  has  used  poor  Dance  much  in  the 
same  way  us  was  done  of  old  to  Bramante  and 
the  successive  architects  to  St  Peter’s  basilica. 
There  is  enough,  however,  left  to  shew  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  Dance’s  design. 

From  Mr.  Dance’s  intimacy  with  Lord 
Camden,  who  was  at  that  time  Recorder  of 
Bath,  Mr.  Dance  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Palmer 
as  the  architect  for  the  new  theatre.  This 
elegant  building  has  been  greatly  admired, 
and  our  much  esteemed  brother  member  Mr. 
Bellamy,  on  a recent  visit  to  Bath,  favoured 


me  with  the  following  remarks,  from  which 
perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  merits 
have  been  somewhat  overstated.  Mr.  Bellamy 
says, — “ From  the  slightness  of  the  projections 
and  the  absence  of  dressings  to  the  windows, 
the  elevation  is  rather  insipid,  and  but  for  the 
masks  and  lyres  would  possess  no  character- 
istic expression  of  its  purpose,  a quality  in 
which  Dance  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
in  many  instances  eminently  successful.” 

I think  our  friend  has  been  hardly  indulgent 
enough  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  exterior, 
which  although  somewhat  tame  in  design,  is 
not  devoid  of  character  or  elegance.  Of  the 
interior,  however,  he  says,  that  it  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  more  studied  than  the  exterior  ; 
and,  1 think,  when  the  meeting  will,  by  and 
by,  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
charming  studies  for  the  ceiling,  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Dance,  in  a most  emi- 
nent degree,  combined  the  qualities  of  the 
artist  with  the  architect. 

I have  now  completed  a very  hasty,  and  I 
fear,  a very  imperfect  notice  of  the  principal 
works  executed  by  Mr.  Dance,  and  it  was  his 
fate,  like  many  other  great  artists  before  him, 
to  have  some  of  his  finest  designs  put  on  one 
side  and  forgotten.  'The  rejection  of  his  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  London,  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  and  I find  among  his 
papers,  a vast  design  for  laying  out  the  Marquis 
of  Camden’s  estate  at  Camden  Town.  Spacious 
streets  eighty  feet  in  width,  with  a crescent, 
and  a vast  el iptical  area  surrounded  by  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  termed  the  Colosseum,  would 
almost  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  our  architect, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  then  flourishing  city  of  Bath,  was  disposed 
to  plant  a rival  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

For  the  following  concluding  remarks  I am 
indebted  to  I\1  r.  Dance’s  grandson,  the  present 
Mr.  George  Dance. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academv 
of  Arts,  in  1768,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the 
original  forty  academicians,  by  George  III., 
in  which  distinguished  body  he  held  the  office 
of  auditor.  For  his  services  in  this  capacity, 
the  Royal  Academy  presented  him  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  in  testimony  of  their  respect 
and  esteem.  He  was  also  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  academy,  and  occasionally  exhi- 
bited at  Somerset  House. 

A member  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as 
of  the  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Socie- 
ties, and  of  the  architect’s  club  in  St.  James’s- 
street,  be  associated  much  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  and  letters  of  his 
days.  In  his  professional  capacity  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  those  most  able  to  appreciate 
his  talents,  and  to  afford  scope  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

A residence  in  Italy  and  France  had  made 
him  a thorough  proficient  in  the  language  of 
both  countries,  and  had  enabled  him  to  cul- 
tivate with  success  his  naturally  great  talent 
for  music  ; he  played  finely  on  the  violin,  vio- 
lincello,  and  flute,  and  composed  several  pieces 
which  are  much  admired. 

He  published  two  volumes  of  portraits  of 
eminent  persons,  many  of  them  academicians, 
which  were  engraved  by  William  Daniell,  and 
several  collections  of  miscellaneous  sketches 
full  of  imagination  and  humour  were  made 
and  are  still  cherished  by  many  of  his  friends. 
Few  men  have  been  gifted  with  a purer  or 
more  refined  taste  in  poetry,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  all  that  relates  to  the  fine  arts. 

II  is  general  knowledge  was  extensive,  an 
accurate  mathematician,  and  mature  scholar  in 
many  departments  of  science,  he  was  enabled 
to  bring  all  the  powers  of  his  well-stored  mind 
to  bear  on  the  subject  immediately  before 
him.  A large  circle  of  friends  esteemed  and 
admired  a man  whose  learning,  good  humour, 
and  all  companionable  excellence  in  private 
life  could  not  fail  to  render  him  universally 
beloved.  He  was  the  zealous  and  ready  friend 
of  merit  in  whatever  province  it  might  appear. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  country  was 
adorned,  and  architecture  improved  by  the 
science,  taste,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  which 
characterised  his  works, 

Nature  had  been  liberal  to  him  in  person  as 
well  as  in  mind,  his  features  were  regular  and 
expressive,  and  his  eyes  remarkably  full  of 
force  and  lustre. 

A portrait  of  him  was  painted  for  his  son, 
Sir  Charles  Dance,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
another  by  Jackson  for  Sir  George  Beaumont, 


from  which  a fine  engraving  was  taken,  and  a 
third  by  Hilton,  which  was  also  engraved. 

A bust  by  Rossi,  considered  to  be  a good 
likeness,  is  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Poyn- 
der,  Esq. 

lie  died  at  his  house  in  Gower-street, 
January  14th,  1825,  aged  eighty-four.  The 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  last 
surviving  original  member,  paid  him  the 
honour  of  following  his  remains  to  their  rest- 
ing place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  what  is  called  artists’  corner, 
near  to  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
Mr.  Dance’s  late  friend  Rennie,  an  appro- 
priate situation  for  one  allied  in  genius  to  both 
these  illustrious  ornaments  of  their  country. 

Samuel  Angei.l. 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE.* 

The  proper  study  of  that  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  idea  Style  might  be  easily 
made  to  involve  almost  the  entire  subject- 
matter  of  the  province  of  Architectural  De- 
sign. The  present  inquiry,  therefore,  cannot 
pretend  to  overtake  more  than  a general  view 
of  a few  prominent  points,  with  the  purpose  of 
leading  to  more  particular  consideration  of  de- 
tails in  individual  study. 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  an  inquiry  into  that  which  is  called 
Style  in  Architecture,  there  is  forced  upon  us 
the  discrimination,  out  from  among  the  ad- 
juncts which  are  commonly  identified  with  it 
to  its  obscuration  and  loss,  of  that  neverthe- 
less clearly  distinct  and  separate  entity  to 
which  a little  School  in  the  present  day  profess 
that  it  would  be  well  to  confine  more  parti- 
cularly the  term  Architecture.  The  subject 
Style  is  a subject  of  Art  alone.  The  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  it  involves  the  segregation 
of  The  Fine-Art  Architecture, — the  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  its  mere  adjuncts, — the 
comprehension  of  the  perfect  separateness  of 
Art  from  that  to  which  Art  must  refuse  all  re- 
lationship. When  we  think  of  Style,  we  see  a 
thing  that  has  no  commutability  with  the  super- 
intendence of  workmen  ; Poetry  is  not  more 
utterly  distinct  from  the  correction  of  the  press. 
We  perceive  the  Fine- Art  Architecture  as  an 
integer  of  thought,  no  longer  confounded  with 
the  calculation  of  cost,  or  the  contriving  of 
builder’s  work  according  to  the  Act ; — as 
Handel  stands  perfectly  apart  from  the  organ- 
blower,  or  Raffaelle  from  the  grinder  of 
colours.  Style  is  a thing  purely  of  Art. 

And  if  we  have  thus  at  the  outset  a valuable 
idea  for  aiding  a discrimination  which  many 
thinkers  seem  to  find  it  hard  to  make, — for 
clearing  away  that  which  is  an  unfortunate  ob- 
scurity with  us, — it  is  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
happy opening  for  our  investigation  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  so  defining  that  which  is  the 
fundamental  essence  of  our  subject.  It  must 
be  a very  important  step  gained,  when  the 
Architect  attains  to  the  proper  comprehension 
of  his  capacity  of  Artist  as  abstracted  from  all 
other  capacities, — an  important  step  in  self- 
advancement in  that  Design-power  which  no 
one  can  affect  to  despise ; and  to  teach  the 
learner  the  clear  distinctness  of  the  pure  Art 
from  the  mere  means  and  modes  of  its  em- 
bodiment, and  the  adjuncts,  whether  necessary 
or  fortuitous,  of  its  practical  every  day  history, 
is  to  give  him  the  best  first  lesson  in  its  true 
philosophy. 

Not  that  it  is  other  than  eminently  necessary, 
however,  for  the  due  appreciation  of  our  sub- 
ject that  the  distinction  I speak  of  should  be 
carefully  drawn.  The  discernment  of  the 
philosophy  of  Style  can  never  be  hoped  for 
till  the  eye  can  look  steadily  at  that  pure  Art 
in  which  Style  has  its  being.  The  contriving 
of  plans,  and  the  drawing  up  of  Specifications, 
and  the  superintendence  of  works,  with  all 
other  things  which  are  very  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  very  indispensable  in  their  value,  but 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  subject, 
we  must  quite  set  aside  for  the  time,  and  ab- 
stract the  perfectly  separate  Fine- Art  to  stand 
alone  in  the  mere  nature  of  itself,  before  we 
can  hope  to  secure  that  nicety  of  judgment 
which  so  delicate  a subject  of  thought  de- 
mands. 

Having  thus  defined  Art, — that  which  lies 
in  the  design  of  beauty  for  the  production  of 
pleasure, — it  may  be  said  of  it  in  a general 
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sense,  that  the  essence  of  its  pleasurableness 
works  not  in  one  way  but  in  infinite  variety. 
One  mind  comes  to  relish  one  particular 
manner  of  its  action  so  as  to  hold  this  to  be 
above  all  others  as  the  best ; hut  as  perhaps 
every  possible  variety  is  to  be  found  with  its 
peculiar  admirers,  and  as  we  know  fashion  and 
custom  to  hold  so  important  a sway  in  biassing 
the  taste,  we  may  safely  lay  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  Art  works  in  infinite  variety  of  sys- 
tem with  equal  excellence  in  all.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  style.  In  Music,  in  Paint- 
ing, in  Poetry,  in  Architecture,  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  pleasure — a thousand  Styles 
— all  equally  delightful  and  beautiful  and 
true. 

We  may  again  say  in  a general  sense,  that 
there  is  a manner  of  viewing  The  Beautiful 
whereby  it  has  its  essence  in  the  action  of  two 
antagonistic  principles  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness— amplifying  themselves  into  uniformity 
and  variety,  correspondence  and  contrast,  sim- 
plicity and  intricacy.  The  tones  of  Music  do 
not  form  melody  unless  they  are  combined  in  a 
certain  correspondence ; while  at  the  same 
time  if  the  correspondence  were  perfect 
monotony  there  would  be  no  Music  in 
no  variety.  There  must  be  the  action  of  a 
principle  of  diversity  ; while  at  the  same  time 
there  must  be  the  action  of  a principle  of  re- 
lation (as  in  the  regulation  of  the  intervals, 
the  diatonic  scale,  the  rules  of  melody); — a like- 
ness conjoined  with  an  unlikeness  ; — a variety 
governed  by  a uniformity.  And  Design  in  all 
Art  lies  in  the  conception  of  a certain  variety 
— a certain  novelty — a certain  departure  from 
monotony — which  is  pleasing,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a strict  relation— correspondence — 
likeness  — uniformity  — which  constitutes 
Style.  There  are  an  infinity  of  styles : 
consistency  of  style  is  that  conformity  of  the 
parts  of  a whole  by  which  it  is  stamped  as 
being  connatural  and  of  a homogeneous  spirit: 
peculiarity  of  style  is  that  peculiarity  of  spirit 
which  one  work  of  The  Beautiful  displays  in 
difference  from  another  : the  essence  of  Style 
lying  simply  in  the  essence  (whatever  this  may 
be)  of  character  and  expression  and  sentiment, 
— a varied  essence  developed  in  varied  mani- 
festation. 

The  exact  demarcation  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  Style  may  be  a matter  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  decision  ; it  may  even  be  practically  a 
point  quite  exceeding  those  limits  in  perplexity 
beyond  which  the  judgment  can  scarcely  pre- 
tend to  rely  upon  the  precision  of  its  own 
powers  ; but  that  there  are  still  unalterable 
boundaries,  and  uncompromising  rules  in  the 
very  nature  of  things — in  the  elements  of  that 
which  is  the  Beautiful,  it  is  well  to  keep  always 
in  view.  That  it  is  beyond  our  reach  weighs 
nothing  against  the  still  certain  existence  of  a 
universal  government  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  for  ever  fixed  in  its  nature  and  sure  in 
its  action.  And  however  the  full  depth  of 
these  first  essences  may  seem  a perfectly  vain 
object  of  research,  yet  can  we  undoubtedly,  and 
with  ease  and  certainty,  attain  to  many  very 
useful  principles : while  we  may  be  equally 
assured  that  the  eduction  of  such,  by  the  gene- 
ralization of  evidence,  and  the  weighing  of 
the  abstract,  is  the  only  philosophical  means 
of  obtaining  that  knowledge  which  is  above 
empiricism,  and  that  skill  which  is  superior  to 
mere  experiment. 

There  is  an  empirical  knowledge  of  Style, 
among  architects  and  critics  at  the  present  day, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  what  can  be 
claimed  to  have  been  possessed  in  any  former 
time, — at  least  in  so  far  that  we  comprehend 
in  present  practice  more  variety  of  style  than 
our  forefathers  of  any  age  can  show.  The 
labours  of  the  Antiquary  have  gathered  and 
systematized  the  remains  of  the  past,  with  a 
care  and  nicety  peculiar  to  our  days ; and  the 
present  practice  of  architecture  lying  entirely 
in  the  use  of  the  systems  of  design  thus  col- 
lected from  antiquity,  there  are  demanded  of 
our  architects  attainments  in  respect  of  style — 
in  knowledge  of  certain  system  of  its  variety 
— which  hitherto  were  never  required  to  be 
displayed.  And  although  our  rule  of  style, 
instead  of  being  philosophically  educed  princi- 
ples of  unity  of  character,  is  but  the  mere 
rote-precedent  of  copyism — an  almost  imagi- 
nationless reproduction  by  the  authority  of  old 
works, — criticism  being  not  reference  to  phi- 
losophy, but  to  antiquity — not  any  weighing  in 
the  scale  of  Truth  and  Beauty,  but  a balancing 
against  the  mere  formula;  which  we  gather  out 


of  the  ruins  of  the  past, — Art  being  not  the 
work  of  fancy  under  the  control  of  intellectual 
taste,  but  the  mere  transcription  of  the  bygone 
controlled  by  scarcely  any  superior  principle 
to  simple  revival, — education  being  not  any 
investigation  of  what  the  beautiful  is,  but  a 
learning  of  what  the  practice  of  the  ancients 
was, — although  in  all  this  we  must  own  the 
charge  that,  in  disregarding  the  pursuit  of  the 
abstractedly  true  and  preferring  the  mere  dig- 
ging up  of  ruins,  our  age  is  pursuing  a road 
very  wide  of  the  mark  of  what  intellect  pro- 
nounces Art  to  be,  yet  the  study  of  character 
which  this  mode  of  practice  forces  neverthe- 
less upon  the  mind,  the  education  in  style 
which  indirectly  it  must  more  and  more  pro- 
duce, ought  to  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  us, 
and  confidence.  For  the  more  that  accuracy 
of  style  by  precedent  is  insisted  upon  (since 
this  is  the  shape  which  the  progression  takes), 
the  more  must  we  naturally  come  to  perceive 
the  true  facts  of  style  which  the  precedents 
contain — the  true  system  on  which  Design 
proceeded  when  precedent-rule  had  no  being, 
when  naturally-working  imagination  was  the 
manner  of  design  and  abstract  judgment  the 
test  of  criticism.  And  the  more  perceiving 
these  facts,  the  more  must  we  come  gradually 
to  inquire  into  their  reason.  And  this,  al- 
though an  indirect  road,  may  certainly,  we  will 
confess,  be  a good  one. 

But,  imperfect  as  the  criticism  of  precedent 
must  always  be,  we  have  also  additionally  to 
observe,  that  the  system  of  its  arrangement  in 
present  practice  is  not  by  any  means  complete 
enough,  or  its  legislation  sufficiently  precise, 
to  attain  the  appreciation  of  its  fulness  of 
merit,  or  to  equal  the  nicety  of  design  with 
which  its  original  authors  worked.  Although 
there  is  evinced  by  many  a one  among  our 
modern  architects  now,  a very  praiseworthy  ap- 
preciation (in  a degree)  of  the  truth  of  style 
to  which  the  more  naturally  thinking  ancients 
in  their  liberty  of  thought  attained,  yet  there  is 
very  much  in  their  works,  both  the  classic  and 
mediaeval  remains,  to  which  our  discrimination 
of  Style  does  certainly  not  extend ; we  have 
learnt  to  detect  much  of  their  excellence, — but 
there  are  still  further  excellencies — more  deli- 
cate and  refined  and  deep,  which  the  best  of 
us  may  well  suspect  to  lie  beyond  our  present 
reach,  and  to  which  undoubtedly  we  very  fre- 
quently indeed  can  detect  each  other  doing 
violence. 

Precedent  is  thus  far  a thing  to  be  valued, 
that  it  is  a voice  from  an  age  which,  in  so  far 
that  it  was  untrammelled  by  precedent-rule 
itself,  was  a better  age  than  this  ; and  the  au- 
thority of  Precedent  is  thus  far  a thing  to  be 
relied  upon,  that  the  intellect  of  man  in  those 
days  being  freer  (in  our  peculiar  province) 
than  now— freer  and  more  under  the  action  of 
the  true  principles  of  judgment  which  lie  in 
Nature  and  Reason  alone, — although  there 
were  failings  and  faults  as  there  will  always  be, 
and  although  there  were  peculiar  imperfections 
springing  from  the  peculiar  imperfections  of 
the  times,  Design  proceeded  more  in  the  natural 
ivay , — and,  following  Nature  in  exact  adher- 
ence to  fact  (no  sham,  no  concealment),  and 
obeying  Reason  in  having  no  standard  of  cri- 
ticism, but  abstract  rationality  of  means  and 
end,  purpose  and  expression  (no  misappropria- 
tions, no  misapplications,  no  subversions,  — no 
Nelson  columns,  no  stone  proportions  in  iron, 
no  “ architecture  applied  to  machinery”),  the 
human  mind  produced  of  necessity  works 
rightly  principled,  by  the  natural  action  of  that 
mechanism  of  man’s  thought  which  can  effect 
wrong  only  when  some  counteraction  is  laid 
upon  it,  to  dislocate  its  agencies  and  perplex 
its  operation.  And  thus  are  the  precedents  of 
uncopied  design  (when  really  uncopied) — the 
works  of  the  Greeks,  partly  those  of  the 
Romans,  partly  those  of  the  earlier  dark  ages, 
and  generally  those  of  the  later,  with  frag- 
ments and  episodes  in  the  works  of  the  times 
of  the  more  immediate  past, — thus  are  these 
precedents  of  uncopied  design,  although 
perhaps  to  be  always,  as  the  world  grows 
wiser,  in  some  respect  or  another  capable  of 
improvement,  certainly  to  be  allowed  a sort  of 
claim  of  authority,  as  being  the  production  of 
a right  operation  of  mental  mechanism,  and 
therefore  (generally)  right. 

But  (as  I observed)  following  precedent 
for  our  standard  of  Style  as  it  is  the  custom  at 
present  to  do,  the  present  extent  to  which  the 
system  is  laid  down,  and  the  present  manner 


in  which  it  is  carried  out  fall  short,  very  mate- 
rially, of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of  ancient 
works.  And  indeed  we  may  affirm  it  as  in- 
dubitable, that  the  greatest  attainments  pos- 
sible in  the  eduction  of  system  merely  from 
examples,  must  always  leave  the  deeper  and 
more  delicate  distinctions,  in  which  lies  so 
great  a share  of  the  charm  of  authentic  works, 
undiscriminated  and  unavailable  in  reproduc- 
tion. Even  when  we  have  attained  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  faults,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avoid 
the  bad,  we  may  still  fall  short  of  the  full  spirit 
of  the  good,  and  fail  to  overtake  many  of  the 
beauties.  And  it  is  so  with  our  precedent- 
critics, — their  knowledge  of  Style  is  only  par- 
tial— general  more  than  particular — extending 
only  to  the  broader  distinctions  and  chief  linea- 
ments, while  the  government  of  Style  carries 
its  authority  with  equal  force  down  to  minute 
details  of  unity  and  relation,  and  delicate  dis- 
criminations of  sentiment  and  character  which 
are  quite  beyond  their  vision.  It  was  so  when 
Classic  copyism  was  in  vogue,  it  is  no  less  so 
now,  when  this  has  chiefly  given  way  to  Medi- 
aeval copyism, — our  reproductions  of  ancient 
Design  lack  very  much  of  the  spirit  to  which 
ancient  works  owe  their  essential  value  : and 
it  is  but  a necessary  result  of  the  simple  fact 
of  copyism, — in  so  far  that  the  ancient  mind 
worked  naturally , and  followed  those  abstract 
principles  of  Design  which  are  innate  in  the 
unadulterated  imagination,  while  the  modern 
mind  has  but  the  far  more  difficult  and 
uncertain  guide  of  imitation,  — in  so  far 
that  the  ancient  works  are  designed  by  the 
spirit  of  Design,  and  the  modern  by  quite 
another. 

The  study  of  examples  of  design  for  the 
eduction  of  the  principles  of  Style  is  one  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  student.  The  per- 
ception of  the  grand  distinctions  which  prima- 
rily separate  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
peculiarly  the  various  styles  of  Architecture 
may  soon  be  mastered;  and  the  discernment  of 
the  chief  subdivisions  of  those  styles  produced 
by  different  periods,  and  the  idiosyncracies  of 
different  nations,  is  an  attainment  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reach  ; but  the  knowledge  of 
Style  is  not  therefore  an  easy  acquisition,  or 
the  acquirement  of  its  spirit  a simple  object  of 
research  ; — for  these  are  but  the  greater  dis- 
tinctions, which  appear  on  the  surface,  but  the 
elements  of  whose  system  in  its  truth  and  ful- 
ness lie  deeper,  in  the  more  delicate  and  more 
difficultly  discriminable  differences  which,  al- 
though the  lesser  principles,  are  frequently 
the  more  important  directors  of  beauty  in  Style. 
The  more  you  search  and  compare  and  test 
the  authentic  works  of  antiquity,  the  more  will 
you  detect  in  them  minute  but  essential  illus- 
trations of  variety  of  spirit,  and  the  more  wdll 
you  find  exemplifications  of  accurate  aptness 
and  adjustment  in  stylo  to  which  their  modern 
imitator  is  a stranger — delicate  tuning  in  a de- 
sign for  which  the  modern  hand  scorns  scarcely 
light  enough,  for  which  the  modem  ear  seems 
scarcely  to  possess  the  nice  distinguishment. 
And  the  perception  of  this  is  learning  Style, 
and  acquiring  therein  one  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  Architect. 

And  lastly,  as  the  great  value  of  this  em- 
ployment of  Precedent  and  this  study  of  its 
system  is,  that  the  result  may  be  the  overthrow 
of  the  spirit  of  Precedent  itself  in  its  present 
government,  to  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
our  inferiority  to  the  ancients  in  our  very  imi- 
tations of  them,  and  our  still  greater  inferiority 
in  that  strange  disavowal  of  all  power  of 
originality  which  appears  to  be  so  established 
with  us  as  an  axiom  of  thought,  are  truthfully 
to  be  referred; — and  as  the  hope  is  a rational 
one  that  even  our  present  precedent-govern- 
ment itself,  by  its  increasing  strictness,  will  ul- 
timately terminate  in  its  introduction  of  the 
better  spirit  of  true  Design  to  supplant  itself ; — 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  counsel  the  student  thus 
studying  the  precedents  of  antiquity,  to  study 
them  with  the  special  purpose  among  the  rest 
of  rising  superior  to  their  government — rising 
to  the  level  assumed  by  their  authors  in  their 
production,  and  displayed,  by  the  very  fact  of 
their  producing  them,  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  right  thinking  mind, — to  study  them, 
in  short,  all  the  while  as  mere  examples  of 
what  has  been  produced,  not  canons  of  what  is 
is  to  be  reproduced — as  works  of  genius  which 
he  ought  to  equal  as  equally  the  possessor  of 
the  power  with  their  producers,  or  rather  ought 
to  excel  as  excelling  them  in  the  advancing 
progress  of  the  world.  Robert  Kerr. 


ultimately  sold  for  10/.,  have  fallen  into  good 
hands.  They  have  been  ‘ skilfully  restored  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  erected  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Snenton,’  for 
the  use  of  the  choir.  They  were  replaced  at 
St.  Mary’s  by  the  flimsy  deal  pews  that  now 

fill  the  chancel. The  contracts  for  building 

the  new  church  at  the  Bank  Top,  Darlington, 
have  been  entered  into,  and  we  believe  the 
•works  will  he  proceeded  with  without  delay. 
The  contractors  for  the  stonework  are  Messrs. 
Anderson,  of  Richmond;  for  the  woodwork, 
Mr.  Robert  Elwin,  of  Darlington  ; and  for  the 
plumber’s  work,  Mr.  William  Russell,  of  the 

same  place. The  erection  of  the  new  church 

of  All  Saints,  Monkwearmouth,  is  about  to  be 
promoted  by  the  profits  expected  from  a local 
‘ bazaar  of  useful  and  ornamental  needlework,’ 
connected  with  which  commendable  project  we 
observe  the  signature  of  ‘ Emma  Kennicott, 
secretary,’  appended  to  a business-like  adver- 
tisement of  time,  place,  &c. There  is  a re- 

port, says  the  Albion , that  her  Majesty  will 
visit  Ireland  this  month  and  preside  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  but  the  condition 
of  Ireland  and  her  Majesty’s  arrangements 
render  this  very  unlikely. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Thf.  public  works  department  at  Paris  has 
just  published  a statement  relative  to  the  works 
executed  in  monuments  and  public  edifices 
during  1846,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
credits  opened  were  9,942,931  f.  80c. ; the  sum 
disbursed  was  less  by  4,878,209f.  45c.  The  works 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  are  very  far  from 
being  terminated.  The  Palace  of  the  Institute 
will  be  finished  in  1847.  The  Sainte  Chapelle 
will  require  new  credits.  The  projected  works 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  will  only  be  finished 
in  1849  or  1850.  The  Ecole  des  Mines  will 
require  new  credits.  At  the  Ecole  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts  only  the  masonry  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  anatomy  has  been  done.  The  ex- 
tensive works  at  the  Biblioth^que  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve will  be  terminated  in  1850.  The  repairs 
of  the  palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
he  concluded  this  year.  Various  other  Go- 
vernment offices  and  other  works  are  in  pro- 
gress towards  completion  between  this  time 

and  1850. The  inauguration  of  the  statue 

of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Breslau,  took  place 
on  the  27th  ultimo,  in  presence  of  the  King 

and  Prince  of  Prussia. A Frankfort  letter 

in  the  Cologne  Gazette  of  the  6th  repeats  a 
rumour  already  in  circulation,  of  the  Emperor 
of.  Russia  having  offered  to  lend  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  millions  of  roubles  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  enable  him  to  promote  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway  to  the  Baltic. The 

foundation  of  the  first  German  Catholic  church 
ever  built  in  Prussia  has  been  laid  at  Leignitz, 

in  Silesia. T he  picturesque  village  of  Lich- 

tenberg,  says  a letter  from  Glarms,  was  devas- 
tated, by  the  bursting  of  an  avalanche  on  18th 
or  19th  ultimo. The  Municipality  of  Han- 

over has  just  contracted  a loan  of  300,000 
thalers  (l,200,000f.)  for  building  a new  theatre 
which,  it  is  said,  is  to  surpass  in  magnificence 

most  of  those  that  exist  in  Germany. A 

few  days  ago  the  first  stone  of  the  works  of 
one  of  the  gigantic  steam-engines  destined -to 

drain  the  lake  of  Haarlem  was  laid. The 

tower  and  steeple  of  the  church  of  Nogent-le-  [ 
Bernard  (Sarthe)  fell  in  some  days  ago  with  a 
horrible  noise,  and  in  their  fall  destroyed 
almost  all  the  edifice.  No  one  was  injured. 
The  church  bell,  though  it  fell  upwards  of  100 

feet,  sustained  no  damage.' We  learn  from 

Constantinople,  that  the  palace  being  built  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  at  Beycos,  will  be  of  the 
finest  stone  that  can  be  procured,  and  adorned 
with  150  marble  columns. 


Sale  of  Property  by  Auction. — 
Caution. — In  the  case  of  Robinson  v.  Wall, 
the  printed  conditions  of  sale  having  stated  that 
the  property  would  be  sold  toithout  reserve , 
which  means  that  “ no  person  will  be  employed 
to  bid  in  behalf  of  the  vendor  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  price,”  whereas  an  arrange- 
ment existed  which  would  have  prevented  a 
sale  under  a certain  amount;  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  decided  that  the  purchaser  can  not 
be  called  on  to  complete. 
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BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

We  continue  to  receive  many  statements  of 
lamentable  differences  between  tenders  for 
work  delivered  by  builders.  One  correspond- 
ent, who  signs  himself  “ A Surveyor,”  attri- 
butes the  mistakes  in  many  instances  to  errors 
in  moneying  alone. 

We  give  below  a few  recently  delivered 
tenders : — 

London  Orphan  Asylum. — Tenders  for  alte- 
rations to  the  chapel,  sundry  repairs,  and  paint- 
ing, whitewashing,  &c.  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
Architect. 


Jay  

0 

Trego  .... 

0 

Lawrence . . 

0 

Holland  . . , 

0 

Treharne  . . . 

15 

Barber  . . . . , 

17 

The  quantities 
Meakin. 

were  taken  out 

by  Mr. 

For  repairs  to 

be  done  at  No.  26,  Frith- 

street,  Soho,  Mr.  C.  Foster,  architect. 


Simes  and  Son ,£338  0 

Woodcock  and  Son 320  0 

Bodger 165  0 

Lloyd 147  0 

Brake 146  0 

Bugg  140  0 


Holborn  and  Finsbury  Commission. — Bun- 
hill-row,  St.  Luke's:  length  1,370  feet. 


Batterbury. . . . 

0 

Aeoman  .... 

0 

Ward 

0 

Jay  

0 

Dethick 

0 

Hill 

0 

H.  Johnson  . . 

0 

Cross-street  and 
850  feet. 

Wilderness-row 

: 1 

Thos.  Ward  . . 

0 

Yeoman  

0 

Jay . 

0 

Dethick  

0 

Batterbury  . . . 

0 

Hill 

0 

H.  Johnson  . . . 

0 

LODGINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
IN  GLASGOW. 

“The  Glasgow  Association  for  establishing 
Lodging-houses  for  the  Working  Classes,” 
has  opened  its  experimental  establishment. 
According  to  a Glasgow  paper,  the  house, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Wylson,  architect, 
comprises  four  stories,  thus  affording  facilities 
for  accommodating  separately  the  three  classes 
of  inmates,  who  in  such  places  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  namely,  single  males,  single  females, 
and  married  couples,  leaving  the  ground  story 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  dieting  department. 
It  has  accordingly  been  thus  arranged, — the 
three  upper  floors  as  dormitories  according  to 
this  classification,  and  the  ground  floor  as  a 
day-room,  divided  by  low  partitions  into  cor- 
responding compartments  for  the  use  of  the 
lodgers  during  the  day,  and  in  which  they  may 
take  their  meals.  For  economy  of  space,  the 
dormitories  have  been  fitted  up  with  two  tiers 
of  berths,  after  the  manner  of  passengers’ 
cabins  on  ship-board,  excepting  that  the  upper 
and  lower  berths  are  entered  from  opposite 
sides ; thus,  though  rendering  more  standing 
room  necessary,  accomplishing  the  complete 
separation  which  is  essential  in  houses  of  this 
description.  Each  berth  is  furnished  with  a 
seat,  and  is  inclosed  bv  a door,  in  order  to 
secure  the  clothes  and  other  property  of  the 
occupants;  and  each  dormitory  is  provided 
with  a water-closet,  also  a lavatory  containing 
several  wash-hand  boxes,  so  that  a small 
number  may  wash  at  one  time.  The  kitchen 
and  bar  are  combined,  and  are  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  ground  story,  separated  only  by  a 
counter  from  the  seated  portion  forming  the 
day-room.  Here  are  provided  the  means  of 
furnishing  plain  wholesome  meals  ; and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  draught  in  the  furnace, 
which  heats  the  coppers,  for  ventilating  the 
dormitories  above ; this  is  effected  by  means  of 
an  upright  shaft  of  tin  tubing,  which  commu- 
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nicates  with  each  floor,  and  leads  into  this 
furnace,  so  as  to  become  mainly  the  source  of 
its  supply  of  air,  while  it  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  several 
floors  is  drawn  off  downwards.  In  the  present 
case  the  downward  mode  of  ventilation  hap- 
pened to  be  the  most  available.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  fitting  up,  in  the  rear  of 
the  premises,  one  bath  for  male  and  another 
for  female  lodgers. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DESIGN. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Design,  on  the  1st  instant  (Sheriff 
Alison  in  the  chair),  Sheriff  Bell  said,  in  the 
course  of  an  excellent  speech,  that  “ a sum  of 
no  less  than  5,000/.  is  annually  paid  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  Glasgow 
to  parties  in  France  for  designs;  so  that  (he 
continued)  there  is  not  only  a wide  field  of 
competition  around  us,  but  there  is  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success  in  a worldly  or  mercantile 
point  of  view  to  the  man  or  woman  who  devotes 
the  requisite  time  and  study  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  arts  of  design.  There  is  no  fear  of  such 
persons  failing  to  assume  a respectable  posi- 
tion in  society  and  obtaining  a decent  income. 
This,  of  itself,  is  a consideration  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  pupils.  Next  session 
it  is  proposed  to  arrange  a room  in  which 
visitors  who  cannot  attend  regularly  as  pupils 
shall  be  permitted  to  study  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day.  I have  no  doubt  that  calico  printers 
and  others  would  find  it  profitable  to  devote 
some  hours  a week  to  study  ; and  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  will  not  interfere  with  those 
students  who  come  daily,  while  its  effect  will 
be  to  open  up  something  like  a small  British 
Museum  of  useful  art  in  Glasgow,  which  may 
ultimately  be  of  great  consequence.  I think 
we  may,  without  the  indulgence  of  vanity  or 
enthusiasm,  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
there  will  be  a distribution  of  prizes  in  greater 
number,  and  still  more  useful  than  such  as  we 
are  now  enabled  to  award.  It  is  now  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years  since  a most  remarkable 
competition  in  the  arts  of  design  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  when  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  determined  to  have  for  their  baptistery 
a splendidly  sculptured  gate,  and  with  this  view 
announced  prizes  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  Artists  came  forward  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  with  their  designs  for  competition, 
and  at  length  the  number  was  reduced  to 
three.  Again  the  princes  and  magistrates 
assembled  from  great  distances,  and  there  was 
a feeling  prevalent  that  amongst  the  works 
exhibited  would  be  found  something  that  would 
deserve  to  last  for  ages.  Ghiberti  and  Bru- 
nelleschi, encouraged  by  this,  produced  their 
immortal  works.  Brunelleschi,  an  old  man, 
behaving  with  the  philosophy  of  one  who 
had  already  won  his  laurels,  and  knowing 
that  Ghiberti  was  a young  man  of  only  twenty- 
three  years,  resigned  the  competition,  and  de- 
clared that  he  himself  voted  for  Ghiberti.  A 
pannel  from  this  work  of  Ghiberti’s  is  now  on 
the  walls,  executed  by  one  of  our  own  pupils. 
Ghiberti  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  those 
gates  ; his  labours  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  the  world,  and  Michael  Angelo  declared 
them  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  Lord  Provost  said  that  Sheriff  Bell  had 
told  them — what  might  well  impress  every  one 
with  the  value  of  a school  of  design — that 
Glasgow  merchants  expended  annually  in 
France  no  less  thgn  5,000/.  per  annum  for 
their  various  establishments.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  not  much  longer  have  to  go  there 
for  designs  to  adorn  their  houses  or  their 
streets  ; but  that  out  of  the  classes  raised  iu 
this  school,  as  well  as  from  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  designs  might  yet  be 
furnished  worthy  of  our  country.  He  was 
happy  to  see  that  her  Majesty’s  Government 
were  turning  their  attention  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  native  art.  He  had  noticed  from  the 
public  prints,  that  a countryman  of  their  own  was 
to  be  employed  in  decorating  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  who  had  recently  obtained 
one  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Government. 
He  meant  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  a gentleman  who, 
like  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  present  institu- 
tion, had  been  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
He  begged  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Me  Manus  and  the  other  masters,  for  their 
meritorious  exertions  during  the  past  year. 
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spoofed 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Difference  of  Style  obsei  - 
vable  in  undent  Glass  Paintings , with  Hints 
on  Glass  Painting.  By  au  Amateur. 
Oxford.  Parker.  1847- 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  have  a considerable 
effect  on  the  beautiful  art  of  which  it  treats, 
and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  its  progress  or  appli- 
cation. The  antiquary,  the  artist,  the  glass 
painter,  and  the  general  reader,  must  alike 
admit  the  value  of  this  book,  which  has  made 
clear  and  consecutive  what  before  was  scattered 
and  confused,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of 
many  years  of  personal  examination,  study, 
and  comparison.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
we  feel  called  on  to  speak  in  such  unqualified 
terms  of  approval  as  we  do  in  this  case. 

It  consists  of  two  handsome  volumes,  the 
second  of  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  illustra- 
tions. The  first  volume  comprises,  after  mat- 
ter introductory,  with  many  valuable  notes, 
fine  sections  discriminating  the  styles,  for  the 
classification  of  which  the  author  adopts  Mr. 
Rickman’s  architectural  nomenclature ; viz., 
early  English,  the  decorated,  perpendicular, 
cinque  cento,  and  the  intermediate.  These 
constitute  the  first  chapter.  The  second  chap- 
ter is  divided  into  three  heads,  on  the  “ Em- 
ployment of  painted  glass  as  a means  of  deco- 
ratiou,”  “ On  the  true  principles  of  glass  paint- 
ing,” and  “ On  the  selection  of  a style.”  In 
various  appendices  are  given  a translation  of 
parts  of  the  Diversarum  Artium  of  Theophi- 
lus  (an  excellent  translation  of  which  in  full, 
by  Mr.  Hendrie,  we  recently  mentioned),  and 
various  illustrative  extracts  from  other  old 
writers. 

The  following  observations  on  the  means  by 
which  the  age  of  particular  specimens  of  the 
art  can  be  ascertained,  are  from  the  introduc- 
tion, and  will  be  found  interesting: — 

“ In  few  branches  of  antiquarian  research 
will  a knowledge  of  minute  details,  and  the 
consideration  of  internal  evidence,  be  found 
more  important  than  in  this.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  age  of  a glass  painting  is  determined  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  a date  affixed  to  it,  or 
of  written  documents ; nor  can  a safe  conclu- 
sion always  be  drawn  from  the  situation  which 
it  occupies.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that 
the  glass  would  not  be  older  than  the  window 
in  which  it  is  found,  especially  when  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  picture  or  pattern  coin- 
cide with  the  apertures  of  the  window  ; but  the 
inference  from  this  circumstance  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  since  instances  are  known  in  which 
windows  have  been  constructed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  glass  older  than  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  only  from  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  the  work  itself,  that  the  date  of  a 
glass  painting  can  in  general  be  ascertained  ; 
and  this  evidence  is  not,  as  in  a Gothic  build- 
ing, presented  by  a few  prominent  features, 
the  contour  of  a moulding,  for  instance,  or 
the  form  of  a window,  but  by  a variety  of 
minute  particulars,  no  one  of  which  is  perhaps 
adequate  of  itself  to  decide  the  question. 

Some  of  these  tests  are  peculiar  to  glass 
paintings,  such  as  those  afforded  by  the  nature 
and  texture  of  the  material,  its  colour,  and  the 
mode  of  painting  it.  Some,  again,  it  has  in 
common  with  other  objects;  such  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  drawing,  the  form  of  the  letters, 
the  architectural  details,  the  costume  of  the 
figures,  the  heraldic  decorations,  &c.  All 
these  features  are  not  equally  trustworthy ; 
those  derived  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
day,  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  the  glass, 
and  mode  of  painting  it,  are  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  those  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the 
particular  subjects  represented. 

Each  period  of  medieval  glass  painting  has 
its  distinctive  style  of  execution,  but  artists 
were  at  all  times  prone  to  copy  the  designs  of 
their  predecessors.  This  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  occasional  representation  in  a glass 
painting,  of  the  armour,  costume,  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  a period  anterior  to  that  of 
the  work  itself. 

I shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  more  parti- 
cularly the  value  of  certain  tests  of  date. 

Mere  general  arrangement  affords  scarcely 
any  criterion  of  date.  The  “ medallion 
window"  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  Early 
English  period  ; and  designs  extending  them- 
selves into  more  than  one  lower  light  of  a 
window,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  earlier  than 


the  Decorated.  But  with  these  exceptions, 
almost  every  late  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
more  or  less  developed  in  the  earlier  styles. 

The  general  appearance  or  effect  of  a glass 
painting  is  a feature  deserving  the  utmost  at- 
tention ; but  taken  alone,  it  affords  only  a sure 
proof  that  the  work  belongs  to  some  general 
period,  without  conveying  a more  definite  idea 
of  its  date.  The  general  effect  of  a glass  paint- 
ing depends  indeed  almost  entirely  on  the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  glass  employed  in  it. 
Hence  it  varies  according  to  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  manufacture  of  that  material. 

These,  as  might  be  expected,  were  so  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible;  and 
glass,  apparently  of  the  same  quality,  was 
therefore  employed  during  long  periods  of 
time.  Owing  to'this  circumstance, it  becomes 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  an  early  glass  painting, 
judging  only  from  its  general  effect,  is  of  the 
Early  English,  or  early  part  of  the  Decorated 
period  ; whether  another  is  late  Decorated,  or 
early  Perpendicular;  or  whether  to  a third 
should  be  assigned  a less  general  date  than 
the  space  of  time  between  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  &c. 

The  execution  of  a glass  painting  accord- 
ing to  any  particular  mode,  the  first  invention 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained,  raises 
a conclusive  inference  that  the  work  cannot 
be  earlier  than  a certain  time ; but  seldom 
affords  any  other  criterion  of  its  date.  So  the 
representation  in  a glass  painting  of  different 
ornaments,  costumes,  armour,  and  architectural 
details  ; the  symbols  of  the  alliance  of  families, 
or  of  individuals  holding  particular  offices, 
serve  in  like  manner  to  limit  the  antiquity  of 
the  work ; without,  however,  at  least  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  setting  any  precise  bounds 
to  its  lateness.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  yellow  stain  in  a glass  painting,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  like  manner,  a glass  painting 
which  exhibits  stippled  shading,  or  ruby  glass 
having  some  of  its  coloured  surface  purposely 
abraded,  may  be  pronounced  not  to  be  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth.  Again,  the  use  of  enamel 
colours  maiks  a glass  painting  as  having  been 
executed  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  trifling  circumstance  that  the 
glass  has  been  originally  cut  with  a diamond, 
will  denote  that  another  work  is  not  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century.  The  representa- 
tion in  a glass  painting  of  Decorated  windows 
with  flowing  tracery,  is  an  evidence  that  the 
picture  was  not  painted  until  after  the  intro- 
duction of  this  feature  in  architecture.  And 
the  appearance  of  a shield  bearing  the  private 
arms  of  a bishop  impaled  with  those  of  his  see, 
will  in  general  raise  a presumption  that  the 
work  was  executed  during  his  prelacy.” 

We  again  cordiallyrecommend  to  our  readers 
this  very  interesting  “ Inquiry  into  the  dif- 
ference of  style  observable  in  ancient  glass 
paintings,”  and  give  praise  to  Mr.  Parker,  the 
publisher,  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it 
is  produced.  

CormyoiiUence. 

CARDIFF  COUNTY  HAI.I.  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  columns  have  had  repeated  re- 
marks and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
architectural  competition,  but  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  such  can  be  the  case  when  some 
architects  (not  all)  are  the  first  cause  of  it 
themselves,  as  for  instance,  at  this  present 
time.  An  advertisement  appeared  in  your 
columns  inviting  architects  to  submit  designs 
for  a new  county  hall,  &c.,  at  Cardiff,  Glamor- 
ganshire, when  from  30  to  40  sent  in  designs, 
and  only  about  six  approached  the  building 
wanted.  Now  the  fact  turns  out  that  an  archi- 
tect was  employed  to  draw  out  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  town  council,  he  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  having  sent  in  designs 
embracing  all  the  accommodation,  &c.,  re- 
quired (differing  from  the  vague  advertisement 
he  had  drawn  out).  I would  suggest  that  the 
different  architects  who  have  sent  in  designs 
should  apply  immediately  for  their  designs  and 
for  a fresh  competition,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  the  detailed  particulars,  to  be  drawn  up 
by  some  responsible  and  respectable  person. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

One  of  the  Competitors  who  has 
NOT  SEEN  THE  SlTE. 


BATTERSEA  PARK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Had  your  correspondent  “ A Builder  ” 
applied  to  us,  we  would  have  afforded  him 
every  information  in  our  power.  Ere  this, 
he  has  been  informed  that  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Burtenshan  has  been  accepted  by  the  directors 
at  their  last  meeting,  July  8th. 

The  fact  of  the  tenders  being  called  by 
public  advertisement,  rendered  caution  on  our 
part  imperative,  especially  as  the  lower  tenders 
were  very  much  below  our  estimate  3, GOO/., 
and  the  directors  had  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  accepting  any  tender.  The  di- 
rectors meet  but  once  a month,  consequently  a 
great  deal  of  delay  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
they  should  sanction  our  proceedings. 

We  furnish  below  the  names  of  the  parties 
tendering,  and  the  amount  of  their  tenders. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Thompson  and  Morgan. 
July  15th,  1847- 


Costworth  ^4,217 

Cooper  and  Davis 4,200 

Knible 4.140 

Underhill  4,027 

Todd  3,949 

Mackrel 3,721 

Burtenshan 3,500 

Pilbeam 3,4  79 

Sandon  3,280 

Share 2,880 


PLASTERING  ON  CLAY  WALLS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  my  journal  of  July,  181G, 
I find  the  following  note  “ Almost  all  the 


houses  between  Mayon  and  Lyons  are  of  earth 
or  pise,  built  in  chests  about  G feet  long,  3 feet 
high,  and  2 feet  thick,  a layer  of  mortar  3 
inches  thick  between  each  course,  and  also  at 
the  ends  of  the  blocks.  The  roofs  project  at 
the  ends,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  which  has  a 
very  good  effect.  The  tiles  are  double ; this 
was,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  beautiful  or- 
nament on  the  monument  of  Lvsicrates  at 
Athens,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  upon  all  temples.” 

The  “ Young  Architect”  will  find  the  pro- 
jecting roof  on  both  sides  lends  the  best  pro- 
tection for  his  cob  walls.  My  recollection  is, 
that  these  were  only  white-washed, but  my  notes 
are  silent.  Let  me  advise  the  plastering  to  be 
as  thin  as  maybe.  Your  correspondent  will 
find  a full  account  of  the  working  of  pise,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Cresy,  in  a little  work  just  pub- 
lished by  Ridgway,  “ Cottages  of  Agricultural 
Labourers.”* — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

York,  July,  1847.  An  Old  Architect. 


Wtpccllanca. 

A Modern  Miracle  !— Shakspearej  read 
“sermons  in  stones,”  but  we  doubt  whether  he 
ever  dreamt  of  deriving  a rope  from  the  same 
source.  And  yet,  if  a “sermon,”  why  not  a 
“ long  yarn  ?”  Modern  ingenuity  has  not 
found  it  a thing  impossible.  A rope,  nearly 
three  miles  long,  now  lies  on  the  verge  of  the 
borough  of  Gateshead,  which  was  the  other 
day  a stone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Smelted,  the  stone  yielded  iron.  The  iron  was 
converted  into  wire.  The  wire  was  brought 
to  the  wire-rope  manufactory  of  R.  S.  Newall 
& Co.,  at  the  Teams,  near  Gateshead,  and  there 
twisted  into  a line  4,GG0  yards  long  ! It  is,  we 
believe,  the  stoutest  rope  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  made.  It  weighs  20  tons  5 hundred- 
weights, and  will  cost  the  purchasers  upwards 
of  1,134/.  It  is  intended  for  the  incline  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  near  the 
latter  city.  A rope  of  hemp,  of  equal  strength, 
would  weigh  33j  tons,  and  cost  about  300/. 
more.  It  would  also  entail  greater  expense 
while  in  operation  (owing  to  its  greater  weight) 
and  would  sooner  wear  out.  Ropes  of  hemp, 
however,  for  some  purposes,  are  superior  to 
ropes  of  iron.  The  rope  now  lying  at  Messrs. 
Newall’s  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  We  were  reminded 
whilst  looking  upon  it  of  the  boast  of  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  fairy  friends,  that  he  could  “ put 
a girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.” 
Poor  Puck,  we  thought,  would  have  been  in  a 
sad  pucker,  if  these  twenty  tons  of  iron  rope 
had  been  handed  over  to  him  for  a beginning  ! 
— Gateshead  Observer . 


* A useful  brochure,  “published  with  the  hope  that  it  may  aid 
in  promoting  the  comfort  and  the  prosperity  of  the  invaluable 
labourers  of  our  country."— En. 
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A STONE-LIFTER. 


A STONE-LIFTER. 

Sir, — Being  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
bridges,  &c.,  on  the  Great  Grimsby  and  Shef- 
field Junction  Railway,  and  the  engineers  ob- 
jecting to  lewis-holes  in  the  face  of  the  coping, 
Mr.  Joshua  Oliver,  clerk  of  the  works,  sug- 
gested a plan  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  The 
annexed  sketch  is  a representation  of  the 
apparatus,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a bar 
ot  iron,  3^  inches  wide  and  £ an  inch  thick, 
with  a sliding  piece  and  screw;  but  should  it 
bo  used  for  rough  stones,  the  screw  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  adding  a key  to  the  top  of 
the  sliding  piece,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

I hinking  it  might  be  useful  to  other  parties, 
I obtained  the  sanction  of  tbe  inventor  to  for- 
ward it  for  your  valuable  and  most  useful 
paper,  hoping  you  will  not  deem  it  unworthy 
of  a corner. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Old  Subscriber, 

Morton  Gainsbro’. 


DEE  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — I perfectly  agree  with  your  remarks 
respecting  the  fallen  bridge  over  the  Dee  at 
Chester,  but  though  I have  given  close  atten- 
tion to  all  the  reports,  evidence,  opinions,  See., 
as  they  have  successively  appeared,  I think 
there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  this 
bridge,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  been  duly 
estimated,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

I allude  to  the  curvature  of  the  rails  over 
the  bridge.  I am  aware  that  General  Pasley 
stated,  “though  he  knew  of  no  other  iron-girder 
bridge  passing  on  a curve,  yet  the  curve  was  so 
slight  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning,” 
&c.  Also  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  his  report, 
has  estimated  that  the  lateral  strain  from  this 
cause  would  only  be  about  750  lbs.  But  these 
adverse  opinions  have  not  shaken  my  belief 
that  the  curvature  of  the  line  had  consider- 
able effect  in  producing  the  fall  of  the  bridge, 
and  I think  nothing  can  shew  more  plainly 
the  folly  of  pinning  your  faith  on  great  names 
than  this  accident,  and  the  subsequent  investi- 
gations. 

It  is  a matter  of  first  importance  to  arrive  at 
just  conclusions  in  a question  like  this,  as  im- 
proved experience  can  only  thus  be  obtained, 
and  this  is  the  only  beneficial  result  that  can 
arise  from  such  a calamity.  I trust,  therefore, 
you  will  excuse  a little  prolixity  in  my  endea- 
vouring to  make  clear  this  point. 

The  curve  in  question  had  a radius  of  two 
miles. 

In  the  following  diagram,  let  ABC  be  a 
circle  of  four  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  por- 
tion BnC  a quadrant  of  that  circle,  and  conse- 
quently a curve  with  a radius  of  two  miles. 
Let  EB  be  the  direction  of  any  moving  mass. 
Draw  a straight  line  from  B to  C and  produce 
it  towards  G.  Produce  EB  also  towards  F, 
and  draw  CD  perpendicular  to  EF. 

Suppose  a mass  with  uniform  motion,  and 
having  an  impinging  force  of  200  tons  moving 
from  E towards  F.  To  arrest  this  motion  at 
B,  or  turn  it  at  right  angles  in  the  direction 
BA,  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  a power  at 
B capable  of  sustaining  an  impinging  force  of 
200  tons.  But  if  instead  of  arresting  the 
motion  at  B,  it  is  only  required  to  divert  it  in 


the  direction  BC,  half  this  force  will  be  suffi- 
cient; for  it  is  an  established  law,  “ that  every 
change  of  motion  must  be  proportional  to  the 
impressed  force,  and  the  converse;”  and  it  is 
obvious,  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  that 
a deflection  in  the  direction  BC  would  be  just 
in  the  mean  between  its  true  course  and  one 
at  right  angles,  to  direct  it  to  which  the  full 
impinging  force  would  have  to  be  sustained. 

The  same  power  would  be  required  at  the 
point  C,  if  the  mass  be  supposed  to  be  moving 
from  B towards  G,  and  it  is  required  to  be 
deflected  at  C,  in  the  direction  CD,  for  the 
angle  of  deflection  is  the  same  as  at  B.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  to  divert  a moving 
mass  from  one  direction  to  another  direction 
at  right  angles,  its  full  impinging  force  must 
be  sustained. 


E 


This  is  precisely  what  is  accomplished  by  a 
railway  curve,  and  as  it  is  an  axiom  that  like 
effects  are  produced  by  like  causes,  it  follows, 
that  though  the  mass  moving  from  E towards 
F,  be  deflected  at  B along  the  curved  line 
B a C,  the  same  power  has  to  be  exerted,  for 
just  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  mass, 
as  if  it  had  been  deflected  at  B,  in  the  direction 
of  BC,  and  at  C in  the  direction  CF.  There 
would,  however,  be  this  difference,  instead  of 
the  deflecting  power  being  required  at  only  two 
points,  B and  C,  it  would  be  required  to  be 
distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
curve. 

By  this  theory  therefore,  if  the  length  and 
curvature  of  the  line  and  the  impinging  force 
of  the  moving  mass  be  known,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  lateral  pressure  upon  each 
lineal  foot  of  curvature.  In  applying  it  to  the 
case  in  question,  I assume  that  the  weight  of 
the  engine  and  tender  is  correctly  stated  at 
33  tons  and  the  velocity  at  30  miles  per  hour. 
The  radius  of  the  curve  being  two  miles,  the 
length  of  a quadrant  curve  would  be  about 
three  miles,  and  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  impinging 
force,  an  approximate  amount  may  easily  be 
arrived  at ; impinging  force  being  proportional 
to  the  velocity  and  gravity  of  the  moving  mass. 

Thirty  miles  per  hour  is  equal  to  4-1  feet 
per  second  of  time,  and  33  tons  moving  at 
the  rate  of  44  feet  per  second,  would  be  equi- 
valent to  44  times  33  tons  moving  at  the  rate 
of  1 foot  per  second,  This  again  would  be 


equivalent  to  12  times  this  amount  of  gravity 
or  weight  moving  1 inch  per  second,  and  this 
again  to  4 times  this  amount  moving  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  per  second.  33  tons  x 44 
X 12  x 4=  69,696  tons.  But  the  impinging 
force  of  a body  in  motion  let  the  motion  be 
ever  so  slight,  is  greater  than  an  equal  body 
at  rest;  therefore  the  impinging  force  of  33 
tons  moving  at  the  rate  of  44  feet  per  second, 
is  greater  than  69,696  tons.  We  cannot  con- 
sequently over  estimate  it,  if  we  take  it  in 
round  numbers  at  70,000  tons. 

It  has  been  before  shewn,  that  to  divert  the 
motion  of  the  mass  from  the  direction  of  one 
straight  line  to  the  direction  of  another  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  it,  its  whole  impinging 
force  will  have  to  be  sustained.  A quadrant  curve 
of  three  miles  in  length,  therefore,  with  a 
weight  of  33  tons  moving  at  30  miles  an  hour, 
would  have  to  sustain  a lateral  pressure  of 
70,000  tons  distributed  over  its  entire  length. 
This  would  amount  to  4$  tons  per  lineal  foot 
nearly,  and  as  the  bite  or  hold  of  the  flange  of 
a driving  wheel  5 ft.  in  diameter  would  he 
about  1 foot,  there  would  be  a constant  and 
continuous  pressure  of  4b  tons.  This  is  for  the 
engine  and  tender  alone.  Every  attached  car- 
riage would  be  under  the  same  influence,  and 
exert  a pressure  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 

The  weight  of  the  attached  train  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  engine  and  tender,  the 
lateral  pressure  would  therefore  be  equal,  and 
this  will  give  an  aggregate  continuous  pressure 
of  about  9 tons. 

This  calculation  is  without  allowing  any 
thing  for  the  pressure  arising  from  the  action 
of  centrifugal  force;  which,  as  it  would  dis- 
turb the  centre  of  gravity  and  throw  it  out- 
wards, would  increase  the  lateral  pressure, 
though  from  the  great  radius  of  the  curvature, 
in  only  a small  degree.  The  action  of  centri- 
fugal force,  however,  would  have  this  impor- 
tant effect : it  would  throw  the  whole  of  the 
lateral  pressure  arising  from  the  tendency  of 
bodies  in  motion  to  persevere  in  a straight 
line,  and  which  we  estimate,  as  before  shewn, 
at  9 tons,  upon  the  outside  line  or  rail  of  the 
curve,  and  consequently  upon  the  outside 
girder  of  the  bridge. 

I take  Mr.  Kennedy’s  estimate  of  70  tons 
on  the  centre  as  the  correct  breaking  weight, 
for  it  is  about  the  mean  of  the  different  esti- 
mates ; and  supposing  the  estimate  of  the  per- 
manent load  on  the  girder,  as  furnished  by 
your  correspondent  on  the  spot,  to  be  also  cor- 
rect, it  is  equivalent  to  28  £ tons  placed  on  the 
centre.  This  added  to  33  tons,  the  weight  of 
the  engine  and  tender,  and  to  9 tons,  my  esti- 
mate of  lateral  pressure,  will  give  7 tons, 
which  is  half  a ton  over  the  breaking  weight. 
Again,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  estimate  of  70  tons  is  on 
the  assumption  that  the  girder  was  in  its  proper 
vertical  position,  which,  from  the  observation 
of  your  correspondent,  that  some  of  them  yet 
remaining  are  as  much  as  1 £ inch  from  this 
position,  is  very  doubtful.  In  fact,  the  con- 
stant action  of  this  great  lateral  pressure  would 
have  a tendency  to  disturb  the  vertical  position 
of  the  girders,  by  straining  and  lengthening 
the  tie-rods;  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
argument,  that  greater  weights  moving  with 
greater  velocity  had  passed  over  this  bridge 
with  safety,  I would  observe,  that  this  was 
when  the  entire  structure  was  in  its  integrity, 
and  before  it  had  been  weakened  by  constant 
straining. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  engines,  the  weight 
would  be  about  100  tons,  and  the  lateral  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  cause  I have  been  endea- 
vouring to  explain,  twenty-seven  tons  if  they 
moved  with  the  same  velocity  ; but  if  the  velo- 
city was  greater,  the  lateral  pressure  would  be 
proportionably  greater,  and  might  possibly 
amount  to  forty  tons.  This  great  lateral  pres- 
sure acting  simultaneously  with  the  vertical 
pressure  would  resolve,  and  manifest  itself  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  both  a deflec- 
tion of  the  girder  and  a great  strain  upon  the 
transverse  tie-rods  would  ensue,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  tie-rods  would  occasionally 
be  stretched,  and  thus  allow  the  girder  to  de- 
viate from  its  true  vertical  position,  and  thus 
become  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  deviation 
increased. 

That  the  curvature  of  the  line  had  to  do 
with  the  deflection  of  the  girder  is  further 
made  evident  from  the  fact,  which  was  clearly 
proved  in  the  evidence,  that  with  every  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  the  passing  train  there 
was  a corresponding  increase  in  the  deflection 
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of  the  girder.  If  the  line  had  been  straight, 
the  very  contrary  would  have  been  the  case. 
Every  school-boy  knows  that  he  can  with 
safety  slide  over  a piece  fif  ice  he  dare  not 
stand  upon;  and  that  a heavy  ball  may  be 
rolled  over  a substance  which  it  would  break 
if  placed  on  its  centre.  Velocity  decreases  ver- 
tical pressure,  and  a velocity  may  be  conceived 
by  which  vertical  pressure  would  be  entirely 
destroyed.  A ship  in  rapid  motion  draws  less 
water  than  when  at  rest.  How  then  is  the 
increase  in  the  deflection  of  the  girder  caused 
by  an  increased  velocity  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  the  curvature  of  the  rails  only  caused  a la- 
teral pressure  of  7^0  lbs.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson. , 

I come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
curvature  of  the  line  over  the  bridge  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  its  ultimate  failure,  and 
I have  heard  of  nothing  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  which  has  shaken  this  opinion  : 
if  it  be  wrong,  I should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  would  set  me 
right.  Geta* 

Liverpool,  July  1,  1847 • 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A BETTER  STATE  OF  THINGS 


Not  a week  passes  without  some  additional 
progress  towards  a reduction  of  the  anomalous 
state  of  prices  to  their  destined  level,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  vastly  increased  diffusion  of  this 
noble  element  of  modern  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, amongst  the  domiciles  of  every  class  of 
the  community,  not  only  as  a cheap  and  plen- 
tiful substitute  for  the  light  of  day,  but  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  ruder  and  more  cumbrous  sources 
of  heat  in  its  application  to  domestic  purposes 
in  general.  And  even  the  privileged  because 
thecomroon-good  establishment  atManchester, 
by  the  profits  of  which  so  many  magnificent 
public  improvements  have  been  already  carried 
into  effect,  seems  now  determined  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  movement  towards  the  diffu- 
sion of  such  a boon  as  cheap  and  good  gas  to 
every  class  even  of  those  already  otherwise  so 
nobly  benefited.  From  24th  ult.,  the  prices^at 
Manchester  have  been  further  reduced  to  os. 
from  consumers  of  small  quantities,  and  4s.  6d. 
from  consumers  of  large  quantities  ; and 
doubtless  as  domestic  consumption  in- 
creases, further  reductions  will  lead  to  further 
diffusion;  and  we  rejoice  to  perceive  that 
many  of  even  the  monopolist  companies  seem 
to  have  now  resigned  themselves  to  a move- 
ment onwards  with  the  stream  of  such  a more 
or  less  rapid  or  gradual,  but  at  all  events 
certain,  reduction.  The  Devonport  Gas  and 
Coke  Company,  for  instance,  in  announcing  a 
reduction  of  price  from  6s.  to  5s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  recommending  the  more  general 
adoption  of  gas  for  domestic  purposes, — to- 
wards which,  by  the  way,  it  has  organized  a 
system  likely  to  be  efficient,  namely,  the  supply 
and  fitting  up  of  every  requisite  in  private 
dwellings,  for  heat,  no  less  than  for  light,  at 


their  own  expense,  and  for  a mere  annual 
charge  of  7a  Per  cent,  on  the 


cnarge  oi  / a JJC1  icu'.  y*  ***^  net  cost  of  the 
fittings, — go  on  to  observe,  that  as  the  demand 
for  gas  will  be  greatly  increased  as  it  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  for  general 
use,  so  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption will  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  direc- 
tors [in  their  inclination,  and  for  their  in- 
creased advantage,  it  ought  to  have  been]  from 
time  to  time  to  lower  the  price  of  their  gas, 
and  thus  to  vender  its  use  still  further 

economical  to  the  public.” Following  a 

little  further  in  the  wake,  but  still  all  actuated 
by  the  one  grand  movement  downwards  in 
price — but  upwards,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in 
prosperity — other  companies  are  ever  and  anon 
displaying  an  inclination,  however  futile,  be- 
cause insufficient,  to  benefit  both  the  public  and 
themselves.  At  Dorchester,  for  instance,  a 
recent  announcement  of  a further  reduc- 
tion to  6s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  was 
lately  made,  and  it  now  appears  that  while 
the  company  there  is  “probably  in  a more 
flourishing  state  than  most  others,”  their  gas 
is  not  only  beginning  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  and  chapels,  hotels  and  public  houses, 
shops  and  warehouses,  but  that  it  is  penetrat- 
ing into  drawing-rooms  and  parlours,  bed- 
rooms, passages,  and  kitchens,  cellars  and 
stables. At  Penrith,  the  company  have  re- 

duced prices  at  one  sweep,  as  well  they 


might  even  for  their  own  sake,  from  10s.  down 
to  7s.  6d. ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result 
will  shortly  induce  them  to  repeat  so  bold  a 
step  with  confidence,  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease of  demand  upon  their  mains.— — The 
company  at  Wells  were  to  reduce  their  price 
to  8s.  on  25th  ultimo  ; and  they  have  now  the 
confidence  to  which  however  they  are  scarcely 
yet  entitled,  to  hope  “ that  persons  who  have 
not  hitherto  used  this  light  for  household  pur- 
poses will  find  it  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
cleanest  and  safest  light  that  can  be  used. 

Gas  works,  we  observe,  are  about  to  be 

erected  at  Alton,  Hants,  and  at  Needham- 
Market,  tenders  having  been  called  for. 

The  Southampton  gas  consumers'  bill,  whose 
threatened  success  had  already  frightened  the 
old  company  into  less  unreasonable  charges 
and  more  civil  conduct,  has  been  mean- 
while adversely  disposed  of  by  the  Commons 
committee ; the  existing  company,  however, 
being  put  under  terms  to  submit  to  a Parli- 
amentary obligation,  not  to  exceed  six  shillings 
as  a maximum  charge  to  private  consumers, 
and  also  to  conform  to  the  reduced  scale  for 
mblic  lights  according  to  the  model  rate.  So 
ar,  therefore, even  in  the  midst  of  the  temporary 
defeat  of  wholesome  competition,  the  old  com- 
pany have  no  great  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  check  suggested  by 
The  Builder,  though  as  yet  but  leniently 
applied.  “ The  adventurous  promoters,”  how- 
ever, as  the  Hampshire  Independent  remarks, 

“ have  done  a service  to  the  town,  which  the 
committee  has  taken  care  to  exhibit  accompa- 
nied by  a martyrdom ; warning  all  against 
the  danger  to  themselves — whatever  may  be 
the  good  to  others— of  attempting  to  promote 
beneficial  competition.  The  danger  of  the 
precedent  here  laid  down  is  obvious.  I his  is 
not  an  age  when  men  choose  to  become 
martyrs  for  the  public  good.  Yet  martyrs 
they  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  very  success 
which  they  have  experienced,  in  reducing  the 
price  and  improving  the  quality  of  what  has 
become  a necessary  in  any  town  or  city,  shall 
be  admitted  as  a ground  for  refusing  them 
permission  to  enter  on  the  actual  competition, 
when  the  mere  dread  thereof  has  forced  the 
monopolists  to  compromise  their  own  interests, 
and  to  consult  those  of  the  public.” 

The  days  of  the  age  of  martyrdom,  however, 
at  least  of  such  martyrdom  as  this,  are  num- 
bered. After  a struggle  of  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Hume  has  at  length  succeeded  in  purging  com- 
mittees on  private  as  on  railway  bills  from  local 
members,  and  so  the  promoters  of  this  and 
other  consumers’  companies  will  be  encouraged 
in  future  attempts  to  establish,  in  all  directions, 
a now  and  more  popular  and  economical  order 
of  things.  As  regards  the  local  company  in 
question,  indeed,  it  appears  accordingly,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon 
their  project;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
design  to  recommit  their  bill,  as  doubtless 
many  others  will  do,  in  the  forthcoming  Par- 
liament, to  the  judgment  of  disinterested  mem- 
bers, selected  because  they  are  unconnected 
with  the  locality  on  whose  best  interests  they 
are  to  be  called  on  to  adjudicate.  Even  in  the 
past  session,  however,  in  cases  such  as  that  of 
the  Wakefield  rival  companies,  although  they 
agreed  to  a compromise,  they  were  very  sig- 
nificantly informed,  that  “ tbe  satisfaction  of 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  would  not 
alone  be  accepted  as  a ground  for  legislative 
acquiescence ; and  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
public  interests,  as  well  as  of  the  parties,  should 
be  duly  protected. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Last  week  we  mentioned  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Archteological  Association  at  \\  arwick. 
The  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich  will 
follow  it  immediately,  commencing  on  1 .h"rs' 
day  the  29th  inst.  and  terminating  on  the  4th  ot 
August.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  will  act  as 
general  president,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  and  Lord  Northampton,  as  presidents  of 
sections.  We  hope  to  give  full  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  both  societies. 

The  new  number  of  the  Arclueoloyrcal  Jour- 
nal of  the  Institute*  contains  much  interesting 
' matter.  The  first  paper,  “ Architectural  Notes 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  em- 
braces a number  of  curious  parish  churches, 
illustrated  bv  18  wood-cuts  and  etchings.  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Nun-Monkton,  Yorkshire, 
the  subject  of  another  paper,  with  1 1 excellent 
illustrations,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  12lh 
century,  and  was  begun  in  the  transition  Nor- 
man style  and  finished  in  the  pure  Early  Eng- 
lish: “The  west  frontisof  verysingulur  design, 
and  particularly  elegant.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  curious  anil  very  ingenious  combination  of 
a tower  and  high  pitched  roof  in  one  design. 
If  the  tower  were  removed,  the  front  would 
present  a gable  with  a pitch  of  sixty  degrees, 
thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the 
side  walls.  Ou  the  point  of  this  gable  is  placed 
the  parapet  of  the  tower,  the  west  side  of  the 
tower  itself  forming  part  of  the  gable,  and 
the  other  three  sides  being  included  in  the 
church.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


BUILDING  IN  ALGIERS. 


The  extent  to  which  building  is  going  on  in 
Algiers,  is  scarcely  understood  in  England. 
This  country  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
little  but  barbarism,  Christian  slaves,  and  bom- 
bardments; and  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
hear  of  a cathedral,  churches  (some  for  Protes- 
tants), abattoirs,  schools,  covered  markets, 
banks,  custom-houses,  &c.,  on  which  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling  have  been  expended  by 
the  French.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  private  houses  keeps  pace  with  the 
constant  increase  of  the  population.  In  the 
mixed  or  Arabian  districts  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces, no  less  than  842  private  houses  have 
been  built,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
176,000/.;  besides  38  industrial  establishments, 
estimated  at  nearly  9,000/.  more. 


Besides  the  burning  of  a number  of  build- 
ings at  Greenwich  by  lightning  during  the  late 
midnight  storm,  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  in  various  other  quarters.  Around  Ken- 
nington,  several  buildings  were  much  injured, 
and  the  district  church  of  St.  Mark,  facing 
the  common,  was  considerably  damaged,  and 
the  building  shaken  so  as  to  stop  the  motion  ot 

the  clock. A plan  and  estimate  for  building 

the  new  barracks  at  Gosport  for  the  Portsmouth 
division  of  Royal  Marines,  have,  by  direction 
of  the  Admiralty,  been  drawn  out  and  sub- 
mitted by  Captain  James,  the  officer  of  Royal 
Engineers  in  charge  of  naval  architectm al 

works. The  restorations  of  the  Abbey- 

Church  at  Romsey,  are  at  length  so  far 
completed  that  the  re-opening  will  take  place 

on  the  2 1st  instant. On  Tuesday  week  the 

new  church  of  St.  James,  erected  at 
Beal  Hey,  Shaw,  Crompton,  was  consecrated^ 

Trevethan  new  church,  Monmouthah|j;pu 

was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week.—-  nlhe 
town-hall  committee,  says  tbe  Birmmyharn 
Journal , have  instructed  Mr.  Edge,  their  ar- 
chitect, to  sell  and  remove  the  old  materials  on 
property  near  the  town  hall  ; to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  completing  the 
town  hall  according  to  tbe  original  design  ; and 
to  apply  to  the  owners  of  quarries  in  Anglesea 
as  to  a supply  of  stone.  This  had  been  done, 
because  it  took  twelve  months  before  any  stone 

could  be  prepared  for  the  purpose. The 

mastership  of  the  Manchester  School  of  De- 
sign has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  A.  D.  Cooper, 

son  of  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  R.A. On  Thursday 

week,  the  corner-stone  of  the  extension,  or 
south  wing  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 

was  laid. Another  omen  of  the  fall  ot 

markets,  and  of  those  who  have  hitherto  so 
successfully  screwed  them  up  to  famine  prices, 
and  refused  to  sell  of  their  superabundance 
even  at  these,  has  just  occurred  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  fall  of  another  heavily  stored  granary 
from  the  immense  pressure  within. Up- 

wards of  10,000/.  worth  of  the  land  laid  out 
for  villas  at  Eastham,  says  the  Liverpool  Albion , 
was  brought  to  tbe  hammer  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  fetched  high  prices,  ranging  from 
4s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  a yard,  principally  for  terrace 
lots. Some  of  the  land  bought  at  Birken- 
head at  4d.,  has  sold  at  41.  4s.  per  yard. 

The  bricklayers  and  labourers  of  Derby  have 
struck  for  an  advance  of  2s.  each  per  week, 
or  24s.  for  the  former  and  15s.  for  the  latter. 
The  old  oak  stalls,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  says  a Not- 
tingham paper,  though  theyr  were  smashed 
down  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  and  actually 
offered  for  sale  at  all  the  curiosity  shops,  and 
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The  School  of  Design — The  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  School  of  De- 
sign, to  which  we  directed  attention  in  a 
recent  number,  has  not  greatly  pleased  the 
council.  If  we  understand  rightly,  another 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  them  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  until  now  an  active  member  of  the 
council,  has  resigned.  We  shall  give  next 
week,  from  the  “Appendix  to  the  Report,”  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  to  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  schools 
of  design,  which  merits  consideration. 

Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sheffield  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute;  a dwelling-house  and  offices  at 
Click  field ; a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  in 
1 wickenkarn-park ; altering  and  repairing  a 
residence  at  Mitcham,  Surrey;  rebuilding 
schoolmaster’s  house  at  Reston,  Coldingham  ; 
erecting  school-room  at  Tipton  ; new  farm 
onstead  at  Chirnside,  Berwickshire;  vicarage 
house  at  Polluxhill,  Beds;  fever-house  at 
Melton  Mowbray ; several  works  of  new  bat- 
tery at  Portsmouth  ; sundry  works  at  Portland 
breakwater,  comprising  earth-works,  railways, 
and  machine  houses  on  inclined  plane  from 
quarries ; erecting  buildings  required  by 
Needham  Market  Gas  Company;  erecting 
gas  works  at  Alton,  Hants  ; extending  sewers 

I, 150  feet  in  Tower  Hamlets  ; supplying  2,000 
feet  run  of  Carline  nose  stone  kerb,  or  Aber- 
deen, Cornish,  or  Devon  granite  berb,  12,000 
feet  superficial  of  3-inch  York  paving,  and  170 
yards  superficial  of  G- inch  granite  crossings, 
all  for  the  parish  of  Westham,  Essex;  also  for 
maintaining  permanent  way  and  works  of 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  railway  for  three  years, 
in  three  contracts  or  one;  supplying  a con- 
tractor with  100  tons  second-hand,  flat  bot- 
tomed, temporary  rails  at  Dumfries  or  a sea- 
port near  it;  for  a supply  of  20  to  50  tons  bar- 
iron,  a supply  of  bars,  rods,  and  sheets,  of 
Stafford  iron,  zinc  in  sheets,  gas-fittings,  plate 
and  other  glass,  &c.,  for  the  South  Coast  rail- 
way; and  tor  1 ,500  tons  of  malleable  iron  rails 
and  — tons  of  cast-iron  chairs  for  the  Black- 
wall  railway. 

Cesspool  Deposits. — A correspondent, 

J.  G.  J.,  desires  to  know  whether  lime  when 
applied  to  soil  in  a cesspool  causes  it  to  deposit 
or  sink,  and  how  It  should  be  applied,  and  of 
what  sort;  as  he  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
pool  emptied  for  some  time,  though  it  is  to  all 
appearance  full.  We  suspect  our  correspondent 
inadvertently  identifies  with  mechanical  sub- 
sidence chemical  precipitation,  and  these  with 
condensation  of  substance.  The  addition  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lime  to  a full  cess- 
pool might  cause  both  a chemical  precipitation 
and  a mechanical  subsidence  of  certain  ingre- 
dients of  the  mass,  although  a chemical  pre- 
cipitation does  not  necessarily  imply  a mecha- 
nical subsidence;  but  even  though  both  results 
should  be  accomplished,  still  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  cesspool  would  be  or  appear  to 
be  the  less  full,  but  the  contrary;  for  while 
the  more  solid  or  condensed  portion  would 
occupy  the  bottom,  the  more  fluid  would  slill 
not  only  fill  up  the  remainder  as  before,  but 
be  probably  further  forced  into  overflow  from 
the  additional  bulk  of  lime  thrown  in.  Had 
our  correspondent’s  object  been  the  mere  neu- 
tralization of  the  malarious  odours  or  fixation 
of  the  volatile  gases,  his  purpose  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  stirring  in,  or  intermix- 
ing, chloride  of  lime  or  quick-lime  ; but  in  a 
close  and  covered  cesspool,  we  suspect  that 
the  curing  of  an  overfullness  by  a condensation 
of  matter  thus  produced,  even  were  it  proper 
or  practicable  to  any  considerable  extent,  would 
occasion  as  much  trouble  and  annoyance  as  the 
emptying  of  the  pool  at  once. 

Lighting  by  Electricity. — Mr.  Staite’s 
new  patent  electrical  lamp  is  said  to  go  farther 
than  heretofore  in  rendering  electrical  light 
available  for  practical  purposes,  as  so  long  de- 
sired. From  a small  battery  power  a compa- 
ratively large  and  steady  as  well  as  sustained 
light,  is  said  to  be  thus  produced.  The  in- 
ventor contemplates  the  application  of  his  in- 
vention to  several  purposes,  amongst  which  are 
telegraphing  by  flashes  through  coloured  media 
and  the  instantaneous  display  of  night  signals 
of  the  usual  colours  for  danger,  caution,  &c., 
at  the  required  distances  from  the  stations. 
Hermetically  sealed,  of  course,  uuder  a glass,  as 
long  since  suggested,  this  light  would  also  be  a 
great  boon  to  miners. 


Peel  on  Railways. — At  the  opening  of 
the  Trent  Valley  Railway,  on  the  26th  ult., 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
cellent speech  : — “ This  day  we  are  met  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  a work  as  part  of  a 
system  which  is  probably  destined  to  effect  a 
greater  social  revolution  than  any  invention 
since  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered.  With- 
out wishing-  to  over  estimate  the  effects  which 
railways  will  have,  or  to  say  one  word  not 
dictated  by  prudence,  I believe  that  they  will 
be  for  our  good,  and  that  they  will  promote 
the  moral  and  social  welfare,  and  advance  the 
political  security  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a 
few  months  our  persons  will  be  carried  along 
this  railway,  our  bodies  with  the  fleetness  of 
the  wind,  and  our  thoughts,  by  the  agency  of 
the  telegraph,  with  the  fleetness  of  lightning. 
Gentlemen,  let  us  hope  that  these  combined 
influences  will  be  for  our  good,  by  drawing 
closer  family  affections  and  facilitating  the  in- 
tercourse of  life,  while  they  tend  to  promote 
civilisation  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
As  regards  our  political  security,  I believe 
that  we  shall  not  have  cause  to  regret  their 
construction.  In  a country  like  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  support  a limited 
army;  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  which  may  God 
in  his  mercy  avert,  we  might  be  exposed  to  the 
most  fearful  consequences,  for  it  is  difficult 
yet  to  say  what  effect  steam  navigation  may 
have  on  maritime  warfare.  Of  this,  however, 

I am  sure,  that  railways  would  enable  us  to 
concentrate  our  limited  forces  on  any  point  that 
might  be  required,  and  I have  no  doubt,  then, 
that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  enable 
them  to  combat  successfully  against  any  enemy, 
even  if  numerically  superior,  by  being  con- 
veyed by  this  new  element  of  transport  with- 
out fatigue,  and  well  provided  with  necessaries. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  only  by  drawing  closer  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  empire  with  the  great 
towns,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to  form  a 
metropolis  of  their  districts,  and  getting  a 
cheap  conveyance,  if  we  are  exposed  to  the 
rivalry  of  other  countries,  that  we  shall  be  en- 
abled successfully  to  compete  with  them;  but 
I have  no  fear  hut  by  means  of  railways,  and 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse,  that  we  shall 
continue  successfully  to  compete  with  them, 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  I also  hope  that  the  result  of 
bringing  closer  the  sister  country  to  us  by  rail- 
ways will  be  to  increase  its  prosperity^  and 
unite  us  in  bonds  of  mutual  good  feeling,  and 
strengthen  in  us  all  the  loyalty  and  affection 
to  our  gracious  sovereign.” 

The  New  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Bedford. — This  edifice  was  consecrated  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  It  is  Anglo-Norman 
and  cruciform.  The  nave  and  chancel,  from 
east  to  west,  are  about  ‘JO  feet;  the  transepts, 
from  north  to  south,  about  65  feet.  There  are 
three  entrances,  the  principal  one  being  at  the 
west  end.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transepts, 
nave,  and  chancel,  the  tower  is  supported 
on  massive  pillars  with  carved  capitals.  The 
arches  are  carved  with  moulded  chevron  and 
billet  moulding.  The  roof  is  framed,  open, 
and  boarded  diagonally,  stained  dark  oak,  with 
moulded  cornice  at  the  foot  of  the  rafters.  The 
principal  rafters  form  a circular  rib,  and  are 
supported  on  columns,  standing  on  carved  cor- 
bels. The  organ  stands  on  a slight  elevation 
at  the  south-west  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  font 
on  the  opposite  side  ; the  pulpit  is  on  the  south 
side,  at  the  juncture  of  the  chancel  with  the 
nave  and  the  transepts ; and  the  reading  desk, 
which,  like  the  sittings,  is  open,  stands  on  the 
north  side,  to  correspond.  On  the  right  of 
the  reader  is  the  desk  from  which  the  clerk 
leads  the  responses.  The  organ-case,  pulpit, 
communion-table  with  chairs,  reading-desk, 
clerk’s  desk,  and  all  the  sittings,  are  of  English 
oak,  grown  in  Chicheley  Park,  and  are  all 
carved  in  the  style  of  the  building.  The 
flooring  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  plain 
stone  from  the  Stagsdeu  Quarries,  but  the 
chancel  and  the  step  at  the  communion  rails 
are  laid  in  figured  encaustic  tiling,  by  Minton, 
of  the  Potteries.  The  rising  of  the  steps  at 
the  communion  rails  presents  a continuation  of 
the  encaustic  tiling.  There  are  triple  lights 
at  the  east  and  west,  and  also  at  the  north  and 
south  ends.  The  east  window  is  entirely  glazed 
with  stained  glass.  The  whole  of  the  stained 
glass  is  by  Baillie,  of  London.  The  architect 
of  the  building  was  Mr.  Woodroffe,  of  Bed- 
ford. The  masonry  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  also  of  Bedford ; the  carpenter  and 


joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  Craddock;  and  the 
carving  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  at  the  Eccleston 
works,  London. 

Architects’  Provisional  Charges. — In 
the  Exchequer,  last  week,  Messrs.  Finden  and 
Green,  architects  and  surveyors,  brought  an 
action  to  recover  from  Alderman  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Marriott,  as  members  of  the  managing 
committee  of  the  City  of  London  Com- 
mercial Club,  102/.,  a balance  claimed  for 
drawing  specifications  and  plans,  and  for 
the  superintendence  of  building  work  executed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  club.  In  1838  the  club 
in  question  was  projected  by  Mr.  Finden.  It 
was  opened  in  1840,  and  was  carried  on  until 
the  close  of  1842,  when  it  was  given  up.  The 
services  for  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed  com- 
pensation were  performed  between  the  month 
of  June,  1839,  and  the  end  of  that  year.  On 
giving  up  the  club  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  it  subscribed  a sum  of  money,  suf- 
ficient to  pay  10s.  in  the  pound  to  the  creditors 
to  whom  the  establishment  was  then  indebted  ; 
that  composition  the  plaintiffs  refused,  but  they 
received  on  account  100/.  in  two  payments, 
leaving  the  balance  alleged  to  be  due.  The 
defendants  paid  10/.  into  court,  and  denied 
their  liability  beyond  that  sura.  It  appeared 
that  before  any  portion  of  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted, the  plaintiffs,  on  Dec.  12, 1838,  addressed 
a letter  to  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  club,  and  stated  that  they  would  not  make 
any  charge  or  claim  for  any  professional  ser- 
vices done  by  them  previously  to  the  club  being 
established  and  in  operation,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  defendants  were  not  liable,  as 
all  the  work  for  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed 
was  done  “ previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
club,”  and  that  as  the  plaintiffs  were  themselves 
members  of  the  club,  they  could  not  maintain 
an  action  against  other  members  of  it,  who 
should  be  considered  as  co-partners.  These 
being  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  letter  of  Dec.  12  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
agreement  under  which  the  work  was  done. 
If  they  thought  it  was,  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  jury,  after  a short  consulta- 
tion, returned  a verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  for  the 
New  Palace. — On  Tuesday,  Lord  Brougham 
presented  a petition  from  certain  artists,  con- 
tributors to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  now 
exhibiting  in  Westminster-hall.  They  com- 
plained, as  we  are  informed,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  prizes  had  been  awarded,  after 
only  three  days’  view  of  a number  of  pic 
tures  which  required  a careful  examination 
and  a sifting  inquiry  into  their  respective 
merits,  and  they  further  urged,  that,  prior  to 
an  adjudication,  the  pictures  ought  to  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  criticism  of  the  public. 
The  petitioners  suggested  that  the  artists  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  should  have  been 
called  in  as  assessors  before  the  commissioners 
had  adjudicated,  and  they  prayed  that  such  a 
course  should  be  taken  before  any  person 
should  be  finally  employed  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  the  new  palace. 

A Sanitary  Association!^  been  formed 
in  Westminster  for  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  health  and  all  its  requi- 
sites, by  means  of  public  meetings,  lectures, 
and  otherwise,  and  for  other  cognate  and  laud- 
able purposes,  such  as  soliciting  the  co-opera- 
tion amongst  others  of  architects,  engineers, 
surveyors,  &c.,  towards  the  removal  of  those 
agents  which  injure  the  public  health.  Mem- 
ber’s subscription,  1/.  per  annum,  and  upwards, 
or  for  life  51.  and  upwards.  Lord  Ashley  is 
the  patron,  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor  the  presi- 
dent. 

University  College  Prizes. — The  name 
of  the  student  who  obtained  the  second  prize 
in  fine  art,  at  the  University  College,  is 
Thomas  Watts,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Eales.  The 
third  certificate  of  the  first  year’s  fine  art  class 
was  awarded  to  John  George  Hall. 

Proposed  Church  at  Brompton,  Kent. 

— Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes,  of  Cheltenham,  is  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  proposed  new 
church  at  Brompton,  Chatham,  Kent.  We 
understand  there  were  sixteen  competitors. 

The  destruction  of  a footpath  and  narrowing 
of  a road  at  Gainsborough  by  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Line,  has 
been  producing  considerable  excitement  there. 

A strenuous  opposition  has  declared  itself,  andi 
the  works  have  been  stopped. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

••  mtnMUr  »>«  Conjderer  is  : 

built  -1 at  V****".  but  milium  Mu. .. 
as  the  founder  of  Westminster  Hall  about  lotc  Mathew  Fan 
* at  Christmas  1099.  William  Rufus,  having  returned  from  Nor 
raaudy,  hell  his  flirt  court  in  the  »«  hall  at  Westminster  , 

tL  Temple  Church."— ~Wc  have  delayed  replying  to  H.  C.  k, 

“»  't““rT«“:rS- pointed w-fc 

"r"-  ;::SS.'S 

«*  rH5 

“ SeinSar  wiabre  m know  the  lm=t  mode 

of'eSSr.  Jiis  “»  been  primed,  «.  the.  the  eolom  <W 
*J,  ,._«■,  ate  mihletorrumiselmerti™  of  the  dfowing  »• 
“ not  touch  the  architecture!  uuretien.  W.  would  avoid 

uot  be  bet  eight  of.  The  freeholder  may  hot  think  it  iioumble. 

..  Pnnsinnt  Reader”  t Newcastle  >.—146,  Strand- 
“ C.  J.  O’— We  forwarded  a letter  to  the  address  named,  » . 

Of  irons’ -A  correspondent  complains  that  persons 
advertising  for  clerks, and  calling  upon  candidates  for  testimomaU, 
give  no  reply  to  the  unsuccessful.  The  number  of  applicants, 
usually,  would  make  the  labour  of  replying  a great  one. 

.1  v p -_We  have  not  time  to  calculate  strengths. 

••  Constant  tM*criber"-K.  Daly's  Revue  Genera*  Is  a monthly 

publication.  Wc  shall  speak  of  it  in  detail  before  long. 

“ A'.  A'.  A'.”— Do  not  incur  expenses  “ to  prevent  a sneer. 

“ II  IT  We  don’t  understand  in  what  the  “ design  ” c 
••  Constant  Reader."-  We  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the  Sewers’  Act 
next  week,  and  he  can  then  judge  for  himself 

..  j S."  (Rlackfriars).-Our  correspondent  is  wrongly  informed 

to  the  amount  of  shrinkage. 

“ C.  D.”— Write  to  the  architect  Ion  the  spot)  or  the  incumbent 
“ ir  R.  C.“— We  will  inquire. 

“ Fire-proof  Building t."—  An  architect  asks  for  a Ust  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  metropolis.  We  have  not  time  to  make  it,  but  some 

ICiiter  Wort«."-A  correspondent  complins 

that  this  company  insist  on  an  inch  service  being  laid  on,  but  will 
only  drive  a i ferule  to  attach  it  to. 

•*  Rail  trap  Traveller”  nest  week. 

“ G.  r.”  ditto. 

R^ei^d.-”  W.  W„"  “ C “ J.  B | Soho)  ; “ J.  ft."  “ Rusticus,” 
- Layman."  “ H.  J.  M."  “ Young  Architect,"  “ J.  W.~ 

••  Roots.  Prices,  and  Addresses." -Vic  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

£lD  VSHTISEWIEIffTS. 

LAST  WEEK. 

UOVAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  savins  will  be  effected  in _tbe 

Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread  3 Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

St  & St  £ A “«««• 

Best  PaUnt  Sash  Line.  g 

fceU-actm^KRcheu  «™«a  jri  h,  FitBBta 

3 ft  £3-  3s.  3 ft  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  6d.  4 it,  *4. 

List,  of  Price,  had  on  application  at  lb,  WncbooM  i if  br  » 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a * L IV AYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
grf  ment  of  DRY  prepared  flooring  boards, 
g 3 ^MATCHED  BOARDING  of  aU  sorts , planed  to  a paraUel 
■ S HjS®g SCANTLINGS,  SASH 

. OiliJjC.  SC.  n.  ,• 

-t  w rT, FAYE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
littl  e Moore  nri  Scab  .»<■  °re»«  Sraitb-.treet,  WretreinaKr. 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Tribie  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  re 


TO  AltCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  So. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 
„ oVraffirnffiffiKSS  .t'dWnion. 

■^”r,ii»S  Kitchen  *™„.  with  Bock  Boiie,  end  Oren, 
oadWrengMB.re^  dfofta. 

nSlrtPrtenftSmcd.'rtth  &k  Boiler  end  Wrought  Iren 

’Z'&  3%’it  *«!£\  *«• 

'»?•  ass  v s :i*  si  a 

* Mere™  lC(SunwX“  mSnToi  ^ « remittano,  or  re- 
ference.  wiU  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

nrn  FSTABLISHED.  WHOLESALE  I^°?fM0IiQ?^y 
° WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 

18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

Ban,  Fittings  Bright 3ftflin_  4 ft 

M 3i  31 14s.  <*•  “■ 

.MeiSL’tt ffiJSSttwaj’ttSAttSi 

style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


FTl  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

hiill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds.  


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  GENTLE- 
IMP  1 MEN  fitting  up  their  own  Houses. 

TTRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  being  about 

Exchange.  .-  ' J 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 

SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  P™LICO 

rIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

nnrl  RATTENS,  ftersawnon  the  mort approved  pnnolpl& 
late  Preoared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muir’s.  Patent 
SJ"K4®v*5’'  mi.pPMills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 

charge.  AaitelJ  M HESRT  SODTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

GUlingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


t 

c 


CHUBB-a  IROS  DOORS  ASD  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 
^ • Steam , J",™  Sl«’o“°£h  3£S3£  •”>'  S§  “« 

creasing  demand  for  anKit-  i enabled  to 

inform  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 

“a™' ^FiZmof  Saf”  at  r^atredurtion  ill  price,  and  of  Terr 
poietd?J1n,i»litv  All  tlieir  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  are  fitted  with 
FEhoSSS'sOM  taS  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57, 8t.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London.  

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  . 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having;  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  arc  in  the  habit  of  substituting inferior 

ft^LTSSS. 


C 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

AUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  hre- 

! rroof  Poors  Safes,  he.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 

SSehtacrv  ” which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  pricta  i5  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 

LLEADBEATER oflers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUN DS  reward  tonny 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches,  home 
thousands  of  LeadbeaterM  strong-room  doom  and  satohavenow 
vT'"  , no  Without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  icaiw 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a bankers  strong 
room  may  be  viewed  at  bis  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 

GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

• ci  r ninckfriars  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  bmlders.  and  others  is  r^PCctfuUy 
renncstcd toBEN  JAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  faring 

heat  is  required.  WiU.  iu  the  last  twenty  yeaKsomehuudredsof 
LniLlinus  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  lor 
w^om^ev  were  wecu Ware  constantly  expressing  theirsatisfac- 
Hnn  alsi  thlir  ^h?ngncss  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  roquiroa  ^ w LmU GR® 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN  J AMI  N IOWLLU,  03, 
Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street.  


IRONFOBNDRY. 

168,  Drury -lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  w now  solely  his  . 
..,,.1 rnnwiupnco  of  which,  lie  lias  been  enabled  to  make  sucu 

has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selecUon.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  icc. 


SIR  W.  BURNETT'S  PATENT  for  pre- 

v.uting  the  Drew  of  Timber,  Cmreu,  uid  of  oil  Vegetable 

3®SSSi=airfaSSi,«» 

■SSB  ta  oSbffmin  00,1  geotlemen  lo  ore , .be  prepot.- 

SfsSfJSfSIss 

London-bridge. 


WSJ™BV°DAVISOraDN8lVra 

PROCESS.  , . 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg;  to 

Dock).  Relberhitbe,  tS  bStwJSe 

fianner  “’The  new  pAreta  of  eereonine  ensm-ee  tbe  entire  removel 

TANQUF.RAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
— ItTias' ’been1 mrirfiictorily  ascertained  that  what  arc  tennrf 

width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

tf.nt  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING _ WORKS, South- 
wark -bridge  land  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
The  PubUc  are  secure  in  baring  the  superior  make,  and  by  thc 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  fron  as  first  introduced  mto  thw 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  .o  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Bailway.  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  nsual-The  Trade  Supplied. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

Makers  fee  requiring  FINE  WOOD.-SELLING  OFF,  at 
be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


GfREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!  — 

r .)  VMF.S  THOMAS  FITT  bogs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractor that  he  is  supplying  Patent  Grease  at  the  following  prices: 
-Wh?£  Grease,  11s.  per  cwL  ; Black  Grease.  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt  21  per 

“i&KtoKt  bjliiirereiris  to  J.  T.  FITT,  Sw.n  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey  Ncw-road,  London.  


STEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erecGon ^ol “I 

and  consequently  the  Berd  is  rendered  mueft  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  o _ ^ f Ooo8(j sa  6<L 


Fire  bricks— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps.  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  \\  hart  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice,  l atent  Com 
Drring  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
evoiydeacriptian. 


& softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  ox  , 

Mixed,  per  lb. £ ^ I B«t '^rdra  GreTooose  " ' Od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ....  Od. 

nr  O,0wd”s0N'S  ’list'  OF  'bedding  LtaiBi®,  Ml  PWtiretare  « “i  ««  <“  »» 

to  heir  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders.  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
and  others,  are  rv-pectfuily  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS 
superior  Stock  of  Pomps  for  Roads.  Gardens.  Excavations.  Brick- 
ficUR.  Liquid  Manure.  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
IwiTcii  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  anv  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-inch 
kept  for  hire.  INtimatcs  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 
RICHARDS.  3,  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 


LITHOGUAPHY— IMIWITANT  TO  CONTRACTORS  AND 

MCOON  bavins  discovered  a new  method 

• of  L thngraphing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
in  about  half  the  usual  time,  ben  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  oftracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  ou  inspection  of  a plan,  Ac.  AU 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to.-Idtho- 
graphic  Printing  Office,  15,  Cheapside. 


SEYSSEIi  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGES  PATENT. 

Establiahcd  Mareh,  183S,  for  working  the  MinenB  Asphalt,  ^Oksel,  a Bitumuioufl  Rock,  situata  on  the  Eastern  wd, 

PrtntaFkl  Depots,  BOUEN,  MARSEILLES,  »»d  STASGATE.  Swre,  side  „I  Wret»ta.tavhndg.  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1BJH,  lor  the 

following  useful  purposes : _ _ , 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 
Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 


Dog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 
Granaries. 
Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 
Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
Ac.  Ac. 


Carriage  Drives.  Malt-nouse  r loom.  &c  .Ac. 

ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  i.  »«**  directed  to  ft,  great  adrenta., 
“T?.aS5SSS&X1s'S“sm  AStUi™  S)®&V.CLARIDOE«  PATENT,  enable  it  to  ereeeta  Work,  et  any  extent 

with  the  greatest  promptitude.  , >..>  »v..t  nil  nnnlieatinns  for  Works  to  be  execute 

In  order  to  guard  »"=>"=*  »v>» 


aoftheSEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMFAJX  x,  o a. — 

fo',“h5c"™.-ny“£«tls?frer,1rS.lS'^ 

CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  dcscnptlon  of  material  hM  Meo^  rinee  ita  establishment  in  1838.  which  wiU 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  .™  h«done  mrti  the  genuirie  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 

prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  wun  roe  ^^Tne^fRRflTi  secretary, 

Crere.,1  leni,altn  f'omnnnv.  siflllffatc.  Lfmdoa 


THE  BUILDER, 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSEtT 

AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 

FOR  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS 

investigations,  under  the  ■UULiJl 


nPHE  recent  investigations,  under  th„ 

.u  t 8n.n.ct  ion  ?f  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  news- 
Bit.i  for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieuof 
nS  esscutml  t0  th0  llealth-  comfort,  and  economy  of 

cffic,’cnt  amt  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defectivo  mid  complicated  construction 
well  known)  the  source  of  constant  annoyanoe 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally  in- 
applicable  to  the  tenements  of  the  poor.  y m 

" The  Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet"  has  been  designed 
ndvanta^s1'— dCfiC  Cn°y’  ftnd  POBSe88CH  the  following  decided 
Ihl _! f ‘ L I^ITY-—lt3  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
or  deranged  ’ M 10  r‘mderitalmost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
-•  (I  HEAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con 
sumption  of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  “hwd" 
°i  measure,  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  be  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cook  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water;  and  when  the  person  loaves  the 
scat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
the  basin'14™™  m tho  rncn;iUrt'  is  instantly  discharged  into 
3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
fiom  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of  - it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  water  will 
effect  ln  a b°dy  Wltl1  "Tcat  r“Pidity-  consequently  with  great 
-IMIHOROUGH  CLEANSING.- The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities.  b ^ 

5.  No  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
mat  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constaut  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  head  of  the  apparatus  with  the  sen-ice  pipe,  ns  it  is  con. 
stnictort  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

. b-  NO  Separate  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  UiO 
intermittent  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  bo 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  au  unlimited 
number  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  cou- 

- — j- valve-  '--— 


veynnee  of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  v; 
useless. 

. 5°  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.— A syphon  trap  is 

immed  with  tho  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  as  to 
effect  uni  lypre  vent  the  escape  of  effluvia 
8.  II  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
hnUac^>V’A1,c;5.neg,’.cct  or  ’"attention  may  bo  apprehended. 

J.  ECONOMY — 1 The  cost  is  smaU  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  arc  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.— Tho 
bnsin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earthcnwauc,  with  a strong 
Substantial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
the  usual  wood  casing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 
a ready  mejuis  of  being  kept  perfectly  oleau,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

Jt  may  be, placed  in  a comer,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 


I\>lt  RAILWAY’  STATIONSitisinvaJuable.forthe present 
closets  arc  a continual  trouble  aud  expenso ; they  are  required 
to  lie  self-acting,  but  to  render  them  so  an  endless  number  of 
wires  and  evauks  have  to  be  made  uso  of,  and  consequently, 
continued  derangement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 
obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  os  are  introduced  by  the 
Companies'  servants  and  others;  all  these  objections,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  YYater  Closet. 

Fig.  1.— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top.  and  cock,  Ac.,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2. — Section  of  the  measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 
when  open  for  the  water  to  come  iu. 

Fig.  a.— Plan  of  top  of  seat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  aud  action-rod  D. 

F ’S-  4— Section  from  back  to  front  of  seat,  basin,  bottom  of 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

torrent-pipe  M,  spreader TJ,  and  shewing  lever  0 under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  I>,  to  lot  water  iu  aud  cut  it  off 
i ?}?  ? _To,p  ?ock- shelving  openings  to  let  in  water,  and  tho 
bn  die  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  6—  Bottom  of  cook,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
bndle  lever. 


“d0  °r  « i™*.,  win. 

Fig,  9.  Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon.' 


Y\  lien  a person  takes  the  seat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  B,  and  elevating 
the  end  of  the  lever  C,  aud  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cook  F ;— the 
measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G.  passing  through  tho  cook,  as  shewn  at  H,  aud  as  the 
measure  tills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  con  enter,  nor  can  any 
overflow. 

,0n  leaving  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  tlie  rod  D,  which,  with  the 
lover  E,  fall  s aud  shuts  tho  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 


every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  iu  tliat  direction!  The  leg  N £ V,4®  ,dlwct 
than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  S,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  tleair  i5  ™n”derab  y larger 
with  N,  before  it  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  is  Yrithin  right  so  Plpe'  co,luec^d 

introduced  may  he  removed.  1 ™ “‘E'R  so  that  any  llung  improperly 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  noint  l, v . o , 
prevent  air  nsiug  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  bwin.  N and  S-  forms  a traP  to 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’* 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  8{c.,  of  Towns ’ Bill. — ( Vide  Report,  page  70.) 


"It  is  also  proved  that  a 
iu  urging  tho  introduction  t. 

recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus n 

ol  cranks  and  wires,  which  arc  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  constantly  leading  to  expense  and 


Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; but 
ater-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to 
generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 


Loudon  Mr.  Foden  Mr.  Smith  of  DeaUsW  and  oth^  «r. 

appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  be  Mutant  Aus.tln 

self-acting  ; it  requires  no  cistern  ; it  acts  as  a flushing  apnarahi^aoh  Hm„k^  l of  ,°^der'  and  18 
mommtoj M,  whereby  lht  dmia,,r. .dySSSttMf S&S 


Testimonial  from  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  the  Southwark 


Dear  Sir.— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  -many  advantages  combined  in 
Austin's  " Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet.”  1st.  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 
or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
now  in  use ; 3rd.  Ono  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets ; 4t1i.  Its  great 
simplicity,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place  in  any  pnrt  of  the  apparatus ; 
Sth.  The  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  and  tlie  amount  in  fixing. 

You  are  aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  and  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


Vacxhall  Water  Company. 

complicated  machinery  now  iu  use,  we  would  have  several  m^2f2fl.fiftern.s'  a"dk®eping  m order  the 
some  less  expensive  method  is  introduced0  several  more  closets  put  up  ; hut  we  must  wait  till 

possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  ^ir^j-ours  faiRMly,1  themselves  M muoh  as 


Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson 


J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messiis.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  aail  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER 

Those  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they  are  entirely  free  from  oor- 
and^RAl'N  PIPES  reason’ M wcU  M for  the  lu'ra0;is  of  their  price,  are  well  adapted  for  SOIL 
The  present  niod^offorimng  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad-such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS  ’ —from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  arc  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  along,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  aud  largely  depositiug  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
very  little  passes  through  tlie  outlet.  Tho  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet, but  also  by  the  depre- 


udbiuiu  in  i uls,  wiucu  are  cnauieu  with  ease  to  oon 
ling  sides  of  the  drams,  and  perforate  the  floors. 

TIot  “dmii ” 


M"s< 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS,  Ac. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS.  rpown 

ground  to  let  “t 

VJT  near  the  Birmingham  Rail  a\.  Gower-place,  Euston- 
ground  at  very  Lw  pnces.-Appiy  « 


„ verv  much  r.  'imrcd  in  this  imm 
TRNER,  No-  h Devonshire- cottag1 


1UUII..,.  -Apply  h . 

en -lanes,  Stoke  N ewing- 


utRFRS  TO  LET  in  Golden-square, 

C BcgcnWrtreet.-Thcy  J^Xror^dthSO^feSonS0^^ 


very  ^ venient  uy  a soU^^r  en  a£d  S: 


rr^o  TFT  in  the  best  part  of  9r°^d<^ 

ney-lane.  — 

A old-established  bo*to«*  n £ctens?ve  trade,  with  large 

every  convenience  to  be  taken at  a 

T-rhptfctla«  aPP%  on  the  premises,  of  Mm.  LOUISA 

ANDREWS.  Egham.  sntrey. 

nil  i dr  LET  on  Lease,  at  a Ground  Rent 

riMJ  tsth  Li  a 1 ‘ ’ No  18,  Norland-square, 

A of  30L  for  a term  of  Nvnu.5  £ completed.— For  further  par- 
Notting-hiU  the  j>“  AG*k  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

ticulars,  apply  to‘ul  , 

45,  Hans-place,  Sloan  e-street. 

HORNSEY  ROAD.  1 

rpo  BE  LET,  on 

1 Plots  of  Land  m a most  ^^^^'^untn.  -For 
extensive  news  at  Mcssra.  W10G  and  P0WNALL8 


IV  Regent-street. — i ney  aie 

on  appScatiou  .v  — ■- 

Wg'fSfla'  PLOTS;VyoSW5i:ET  in 

So™™™*  *««„- 

T> Ol^^^MOUT IL_ B u i 1 d i n f | Frontage 
H TO  LET,  in  Plots  on  long  * Hold”  in  the  best 

and  Small  Houses,  situate  on  t . nince  Applications 
part'ofUie  above  mindly  Mr rflNOKA, 

• made  on  or  August  ^ Estatc,  Bournemouth.  ^ ^ 


-,,,ss  DOOR  WANTED.  — Any  one 
GLh„™8  one  l»  two!  .ucb  to  "7'VKS  “jK t& 

R' «*«»•  ”• 

Marylebone-6treet. 

/^HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

^'TnG*^ 


pleted  a n 


ST K tSfc  « or  »*"  «S  13  State  Boumemoutb 

*.  properly 

culinriy  advantageous  terms. 

P L1G1 BLE  Buildiofr  Gro  and  .with  a front, 

expended  wiU.  if  wiuircd,  aftertheMuaes  f^er  particulars 

"SSS.  STEEL,  Solicitors, 
9, Carey  -street,  Lincoln’s-Iui 


auiv.  llicyu...  cf  vPVNrPl  PER  FOOT  n L itiiljv  ... 

and  borders  from  Si XPEALti  i r. iv.  x Embossing  and 

Illy  el  the  choupcst  term^— CHARLES  LORD, 

t*‘T  hSemet’  BJreritreet.  Pertn».-Mu»te-C,.h  only- 


Tlioi^SndJNGTON,  87,’BisH>sR“tc: 

streeVWtthput,  S..U.  « ■ ^'Zt 


extensive  views  mo  » 
particulars  and  plans,  a 
Offices,  7,  Bedford-row. 


HO  BE  LET,  a most  desirable  frontage 

jL  for  Building  third-rate  wd°%]« 

6t  Paul's- terrace,  near  huniire  of  Mr.  ROBT 

advanced  if  re-imrel  -For  F^ivu'am  0r  of  Sir. 

WEBB.  13,  Spencer-terrace, 

DAVIES.  Solicitor.  Charles-square,  Hoxton.  


4 VALUABLE01 PI™ oForonnd  in  Devon- 

well  adapted  for  an  institution  p situation  combines  re- 
purpose requiring  space  and  g freedom  from  noise,  and  uear- 

spMtabdity  fac^ty  of  acce m»  d < ^Building  Lease,  for  particu- 

KSStoStt? '.lS.1  M. °B1CHARD  SCTER,  Arctelcc, 

and  Surveyor,  2S  l-'cnehurch-gtreet 


Foreign  window  glass,  superior 
««*».  »• 

Bishopsgate-street  Without.  ■ 

“^LOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

• to  the  Ancient  . 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

871 

Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


c 


no  BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  situate  within  2i 

g8,»ds^xsa££gsaBs 


THE  GROVE,  HIOHO ATE.  j 

To  BE  LET,  on  Building  Lease,  Ground, 
S3sSiSSSSffl  »>.  Mr-  C.  EOKRIS.W.  Lta.ctar. 

place.  Strand. 


mo  Be"lET'™  Le«e ^of  Seven  or  Eour- 

SS3tf23-vlSKS?ffK  Londoh  Eta.  MiUA  Wenl-ta- 
road.  City-road. 

rsaff»s£,'K^ 

JL  knwMtbv  SURREY  SAWi.  a The  Proprl«or  >nU 


BKOntLW  PATEST  EAEETT  REVOLVIRO  WOOD 
ManufMtory,  1», »«««««.,  te  Ohwlu* 

NTTF  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  numoer 

3L11L  r diemcc  u«  & . - „ „ ,„iiversal  satisfaction 

the  greatest  possibF  cm ' consists  in  tf.e.r  great 

cannot  rust,  buckle,  b.e  strained,  og  ..  ^ now  used  for  iron 

Persons  d^'fff.^mov^d,  and  the  shatters  made  to  draw  upm 
S’1UtnirtTthe  oreS^ with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chniery!  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  ofod- 


K"nii^omYTOARB  LET?  The 


Paddington 


ie  Premises, 


ml  naumi;  -'* 

j Tensing  XteMiypirtSn  of  such  Machl- 

Merchant,  Upper 

where  the  machine-.  

‘ TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rffNO  BE  SOLD,  two  desirable  Carcases, 

Dower-road.  Islington. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE'S  Patent  RE 

VOLV1NO  IRON  SHUTTERR^Mthe  veidict  foundfa 

favour  of  the  Patentees,  m the i Court .of  has  granted  a 

tried  by  order  of  the  Court  ’ all  infringements  of  this 

«8E»®ra 

convex  laths,  if  re«i  J secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
that  object.  I.M. 

IS&iTGnSs  ;StaoS,,”?iA“t^“tam« 

any  with  tliin  convex  laths.  ^ „pvoljTING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVI  D „ prices  as  other 

the  Patent  for  which  has  expired)^  at  tlve  same  prices 


I,  at  the  same  prices  as  »«■« 

the  ratern  ior  tilted  with  their  patent  raising 

makcra,  but  greatly  superior,  being  mteavmn  ineu  ^ hp 

gear,  and  proper  metallic 
safe  or  durable 


gear,'*and  proper  metalliclSges,  without  which  no  shutter 
^BUN NETT  and  CORPE  are  Hkewise  P^tentee^and  Mmmfac- 
r upTAT-I.Ttl  Si 


-SLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builtlers, 

Holboru.  H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 

EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EnWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

Etreet,  Si,  h«  fffi 

Architects  and  Bmldere  are  respcctti aiiv  i io  equal  to  any  in 


COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

S teSOHO  SQUARE.— A.  fOaMThg  g -» 

and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepare  t 01a£3i  elthur 

siterr.;r.;»ri« 

Having  a large  stock  on  f0“Wiment  { coses  of  very 

nnr.n  pi, ATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

S^lsOHO-SOUARK,  d^potjbr  the  s^e  ^fc^. 

Of  °nd  poluh,  and  poteess^  dtmenBions.— Applications 

This  Pl!'  \0  ^c^1 aod  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
.^l?'  aH^RF.S  GOSLETT,  Agent.  26,  Soho-squarc. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MR.  J.  W.  NEW  HALL  is  instructed  by 

jcqueM*>of*SerDiM^uWon,^thei^^w&e^A^^^^S^^ 


niiNVPTT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  ana  m»uui^ 

turers*  of  ^ r^rz! Ncf  F0^8H6p 'fKONTS,  wlNDdwS, 

^SSffSSSS^SSI^ 

.1  Deptford, 

poses,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks.  


'ii'F'-llT,a8ra 'ih  Tid'.:1 'B^dete  cVr„i..te 

NEwTiAU^Aurtimiee'r  'aiirAppralser  to  ironmongers,  smiths, 
G,  Powis-strcct,  Woolwich 


w 


IV  \ I, WORTH  MANOR  HOUSE,  with  coach-house. stabling,  and 

' largc  garden,  weU  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  shrubs,  and  a 

extensive  plot  very  eligible  for  buUding  upon.  oct  1 

llf  afid  C.  PUGH  are  instructed  to  SELL 

V , • , V.-aS™0.™".?1 SfTKMS  S&molS’prS 

i-’rRTY^ ‘suZ^liy ^situ.te  opposite  Mnuor-pta.., io A’entou-ptaee, 

sziS'S^&^ST^E^issassaLSsfsSk-i^ 

sci.iuraavkhlil  The  land,  after  attaching  a very  ample  plot 

SKSSiiSrsh 

s,r;±:;ber”3‘uVd'^ 

SSS6N8  and  BROWS'.  10,  King's-beuch-walk,  Temple  ; and  of 

W.  and  C.  PUGH.  6, Blackman-street. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  at  OaUands  Park, t ^ cybridge, 
Surrey,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  M eybndgeStation,onthe 
South  Western  Railway.  _ ^ T T , /-, 

MR.  WATERER  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION in  Fourteen  Lots  on  THURSDAY.  20th  July  inst., 

,„..ww  o.  th,.  sun,  and  Hound,.  Wevhritljte Common, Seven 


. , ,,,  ..........  ..  tsoti  1 11  L n.'i’.a  l.  — I 

line,,  clock,  at  the  Stag  and  Hound, WeybridgeCommon, seven 

-res  of  Valuable  Freehold  Laud,  situate  in  Oatlands  Park,  the 
,te  residence  of  II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  I ork,  and  which  commands 
ie  most  charming  views  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  valley 
f the  Thames.  The  Land  lies  only  a few  yards  from  the  Weybndge 
,odee  Gates,  and  is  divided  into  pieces  averaging  about  hall  an 
ere  The  situation  is  most  salubrious,  aud  Villa  residences  are 
rvatlv  in  demand,  eTery  house  in  the  village  .being  well  let.  Be- 
ides  the  advantage  of  being  situate  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  parks 
i the  world  and  only  a few  minutes'  walk  from  the  W eybndge 

tation  this  laud  i rendered  particularly  eligible  for  bu.ldmg 

urnosei,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Thames,  and  by  being  within  an 
osTdrivts  of  Windsor,  Virginia  Water,  and  Hampton  Court.  Wey- 
ri5«7sone  of  the  prettiest  and  most  improving  Villages  in  Eng- 

assssssiwss  x 

Mart  London-  of* M r SvaT^BEbTa ietionwr  ai?d'E^  Agent, 
Fhertsey.  Surrey  ; at  the  Weybndge  and  W alton  Stations  ; and  at 
he  principal  inns  in  the  neighbourhood. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  . 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  I Thirds  * * I Crown-Glass,  at-  Id. 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  > ''  and  SJd.per 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C. „ . . . . ....  * “ 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  ^U^AM' FREDERIC^ 

WoTs»waG^^ 

West  Smithfield,  London. 


rALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

a, mr-v-n  'rv.;^  „ a„-i  v.il  i -rovered  Liquid  Composition, 


AIJL1.o  - lb,'* 

_ _ K-  V , ITTING  -This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composnt.-., 

ssSs&feffes 

eating  ^dmueh  fane  spent  in  endea- 

Mauy  suhatancM  have  aiJ“h“  hitherto  without  success. 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  rr. 

■'S3SXiSSta“»d'SS”i"  mS»-  a. » n t.  m>a  v—a 

Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

rpODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

A Otenufkrtmd  tj  OHAS  FRASOIS  ul  SOAS,  CEMENT 

able  for  Railways.  Boilers,  bUam, . Gas,  and  ^ 

to  SauSl 5S5'i t^tt“hi?d«t  Action  Will  scarcely  remove  it 

It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buddings,  and  is  not  aflectcd  by 

•Pp!£otKiOTPAINT  is  sold  ground  .in  oil,  and,  compared  vrith 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  os  75to  K,boOUOM 

ssei  “gyais&'Ssssa 

ferable,  being  perfectly  innoxioua. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

TAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116'B!?^E 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates. 


Best 13  Tables . . . 

Seconds . . 15  „ 

Thirds ...  18  „ 

Fourths . . 18  „ 

CC  18  

CCC 18  „ ... 


SHEET  GLASS  i 
Horticultural  13  oz. . 


enees  uiusa  — - 

CROWN  SQUARES, 

100  feet  Boxes. 

4 by  3 and -ti  by  3»  ..  lid.  $ ft 

3 ..  3 „ 54  ..  34  « 

6 ..  4 „ h4  ••  44  1»  >» 


BEST  HORTICULTURAL 
8HEET  GLASS,  . 
For  Hothouses,  Conservatories, 
i—  , „ 0;-/M  on  to  40  in.  long. . 


GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

16  OZ.  21  OZ.  26  oz.  32 

Tilei  made  of  Sheet  Glaaa  — M,  UJ-  1J  »,L  U. 

glnfi  s 20  hv  10  tod.  IS-  J8'  4“.  -*0- 

“ . 5 Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty,  88.  per  cwt 

116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


ECONOMY!  ECONOMY  ! t-vttwt/-i 

STEPHENS’  DYES  FOR  STAINING 

WOOD,  as  a SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT  f or  Decoiating 
Churches,  Large  Public  Rooms  and  Theatres,  as  well  as  Pm  ate 

^When^conomy  in  expenditure  of  material  and  time  is  of  im- 
portance, these  Dyes  will  be  foimd  of  the  gri eatestadv ■au'age.  “they 
give  a rich  colour  to  plain  woocU,  while  they  vedect  aU  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  graining,  which  is  so  supenor  to  imitatiuna  j ^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  disagreeable  smell  and  deleterious 

Dyes? 0°/  Sta?ns.  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HEKRY^TE- 
PHENS,  54,  Stamford -street,  Blackfnars-road,  London,  in  bottles 
of  fid.  and  is.  each,  and  at  10*  per  gallon.  The  Oak  Colour  maj  oe 
obtained  in  powder  at  8a  per  lb.,  wtuch  dissolves  in  water  to  loi 
the  liquid,  and  lib.  will  moke  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The  trade 

8U55ldiso  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  .2,  York-street,  Covcntr 
garden,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW— No  invention  ever  ottered  the  advantages  to 

builders  and  the  publlcjit  wild.  y^r8;PaboUshall 

all  houses,  having  it;  »e  CT«CT^y  it  i«  in  full  ope- 

IISssss 

Factory,  14,  Klngsgate-street.  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  . • 
of  Bashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunlnU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — M ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —UpwardB  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  iu  auy  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Loxdox  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Cagtelnau  VUlaa, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  hurrey,  1 tor,atthe 
Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  h 75,  Great  yueen 
street,  Lmcoln's-lnn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  Bt.  <iifcs'l“i*V1 ‘'lds’ 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  : and  pul.lishedbv  the  MudCnmM 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2, \ork-street,  LoienU 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coyent-Garden,  m the  said 
County.— Saturday,  July  17, 1817. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rONEY.— 50,000/.—  A Private  Gentle. 

i,  who  has  50,0001  at  command,  is  willing  to  advance 
the  same  in  separate  sums,  by  way  of  Mortgage  at  5 1.  per  cent.,  or 
in  immediate  Temporary  Loans,  where  the  sum  advanced  would  be 
secured  by  the  deposit  of  title-deeds,  leases,  Sc.,  or  on  unexception- 
able personal  bonds.— Address,  by  letter  only,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  J.  A.  B.,  Architect,  office  or  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcct, 

Covent-garden, 


ARCHITECTURE. 

WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Firm  in  the 

city  of  Bath,  a Young  Gentleman,  who,  having  completed 
his  Articles,  is  desirous  of  further  improvement— For  particulars, 
address,  free,  to  J.  K.,  Calling's  Library.  Bath. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  a Situation,  by  a Young  Man 

who  can  undertake  the  three  branches,— plumbing,  paint- 
ing, and  glazing.  No  objection  to  the  country.  Letters,  prepaid,  ‘ 
A.  Z.,  4,  Upper  Cambridge-street,  Agur  Town,  St  Paucras-road. 


TO  FOREMAN  OF  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a steady,  active,  person,  who 

has  prcviously.lilled  a situation  in  the  above  capacity ; he, 
must  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  in  aT  •* 
branches.— Address,  statingpurticulars,  to  M.  N.,  Office  of  ‘ 
Builder, ”2,  York -street,  Covent-garden. 


ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED  in  the  Country  a Respectable 

Young  Man  who  is  competent  to  copy  Drawings  neatly 
and  correctly,  to  square  dimensions,  and  assist  in  the  general 
routine  of  Country  Practice.  Reference  personally  to  ALFRED 
NEWMAN,  Esq.  No. 5,  Mortimer-street.  Cavendish-square,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  is  a 

good  Draughtsman,  has  had  some  experience  in  a Builders 
and  Architect's  Office,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of 
building  generally,  wishes  for  a Situation.  Salary  moderate.— 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  a first-rate  intelligent  Person, 

one  thoroughly  accustomed  to  superintend  Kentish  Rag- 
stone and  good  Carpenters'  Works,  to  go  into  Essex.— Applications, 
by  letter  only,  stating  qualifications,  giving  references  and  amount, 
of  salary  expected,  with  every  other  particular,  addressed  to  J.  C. 
care  of  the  porter.  No.  1,  Lincoln’s-Iuu  Fields,  London. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.'’”  ^ 

AN  Articled  Pupil  wanted  by  a Surveyor 

in  good  practice.  A moderate  premium 'required.— Apply 
y letter,  prepaid,  to  E,  F.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  Y’ork-streel 

lovcnt-gardcu, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  Architect  in  good  practice,  in  the  City, 

has  a vacancy  in  his  office  for  a Young  Gentleman  who  has 


Solicitor,  Nag's  Head-court,  Gracechuroh-streeb 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  regularly 

articled,  and  had  some  experience  in  the  offices  of  eminent 
architects  in  London,  is  desirous  of  a Situation.  Capable  of  making 
fair  and  working  drawings,  and  conversant  with  the  general  routine 
of  an  architect's  office,  chiefly  engaged  lately  in  getting  out-  plans 
for  lunatic  asylums.  Satisfactory  testimonials  can  be  produced.— 
Address  X.  Y.  Z„  care  of  Mr.  Appleton,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  VALUERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connections,  who  has  just  completed  his  articleship  to  an 
architect  and  surveyor  of  considerable  standing,  would  be  glad  to 
fill  a Situation  in  ah  Office,  wherein  the  Measurement  and  Valua- 
tion of  Artificers  Works  constitute  the  principle  part  of  the  business 
transacted— Address  to  R.  X.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  . 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

of  highly  respectable  connections,  wishes  for  a Situation  as 
Foreman  on  a Gentleman's  Estate,  thoroughly  understands  mak- 
ing out  drawings,  is  a good  scholar,  can  have  an  unexceptionable 
character  in  the  practical  branches,  having  worked  some  years  on 


CONTRACTS. 

PORTLAND  BREAKWATER. -To  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  sundry  WORKS  to 
be  executed  in  the  Island  of  Portland,  comprising  Earthworks, 
permanent  Railways,  and  Machine  Houses,  for  the  inclined  planes 
from  the  Quarries  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  Breakwater. 

Plans,  sections,  specifications,  and  conditions  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  intending  contractors,  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
RENDEL  and  BEARDMORE,  Civil  Engineers,  8,  Great  George 
street,  Westminster,  from  Monday  next,  the  12th  instant,  till  Satur- 
day, the  31st  instant,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  am.  and  -I 
p.m. : and  tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Admiralty  on  or  before 
12  o’clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  August  next,  according  to  a 
form  which  will  be  furnished  at  REN  DEL  and  BEARDMORE'S 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  do  not  engage  to 
aocept  the  lowest  tender. 

Admiralty,  8th  July.  1947.  _ 


~VT  OTICE 

J-  w Commissioi 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


THE  Advertiser,  accustomed  to  Surveying, 

Levelling,  and  a first-rate  Draughtsman,  being  at  present 
discugaged,  would  be  glad  to  fill  up  his  time  for  a few  hours  daily  or 
otherwise  in  copying  drawings,  4c.,  or  in  assisting  with  bills  of 
quantities,  abstracts,  4c.— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.,  23,  Vauxhall- 
road,  Pimlico.  


T 


TO  BUILDERS.  4a 

HE  Advertiser,  aged  31,  is  in  want  of  a 

Situation  as  Clerk  ; and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
kcucio.  routine  of  a builder's  office,  in  measuring  up  works,  esti- 
mating, book-keeping,  making  up  accounts,  working  drawings,  4c. ; 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  building  branches. 
The  advertiser  flatters  himself  that  he  would  be  an  acquisition 
where  correctness,  integrity,  and  trust  is  required.  Salary  moderate. 
Testimonials,  if  required.— Address  to  F.  F.,  No,  8,  Porteus-road, 
Paddington. 


i RNEWAY'S  CHARITY.— NOTICE 


minste, , ,„u,  ,o  w — j . - -*-**—*  — - — — — - - - — -- - 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne, Soho,  tanuucureuv»'»u,^ 
Saint  George,  Hanover-squnre,  Saint  James,  Saint  Mortin-in-the- 
Fields,  Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  and  Saint  Paul,  Covent  Garden.”  The 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  loot,  is  to  bear  interest  after 
the  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond 
of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties.— Printed  forms  of  application, 
and  all  necessary  information,  may  he  obtained  by  applying  per- 
sonally between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees.  12.  Great  Queen- 
street,  Saint  James's-park.— By  Order, 


Clement  Danes, 


To  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers.  Tower  Hamlets. 

IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

_ Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (excluding 
Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at  their  meeting  to  he 
held  on  THURSDAY,  the  29th  day  of  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15.  Great  Alie-street. 
Goodman’s-fieids,  will  bo  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed  up) 
from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  tlio 
works  necessary  in  extending  the  Sewer  inNew-road,  Saint  George's, 
from  Shorter-street  to  Cannon-street,  being  a length  of  1,10"  feet,  or 
thereabouts.  A plan  and  specification  of  the  said  works,  with  tho 
forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  ba- 
the hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  The  Contractor  will  lie 
required  to  sign  a provisional  agreement  to  secure  the  duo  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contract,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  duo 
performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  bo 
home  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  will  be  received  after  tho 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  per- 
duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called 
,— Dated  this  16tli  day  of  J uly,  1847. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 

N.B.  Tho  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender,  


HIGHBURY  NEW  CHURCH.  ,/ 

THE  Committee  for  electing:  the  above 

Church  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  neces- 
sary works.  The  Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  after 
the  31st  inst,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  T.  ALLOM,  14, 
Hart-street.  Bloomsbury,  where  the  Bills  of  Quantities  may  bo 
obtained.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  SAMUEL  LEWIS,  Esq., 
No.  13,  Finsbur.v-place  South,  on  or  before  the  14th  of  August  next, 
by  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  no  Tender  will  be 
received.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. 


COMPETITION. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union 

are  desirous  to  receive  PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  for  a 
New  Union  Workhouse,  to  accommodate  200  Paupers,  and  detached 

■ a Hospital  and  Vagrant  Wards,  The  same  to  be  fur- 

Guardians,  free  of  charge,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk 
- tju,  of  August  next.  The  Archi- 

>e  employed  to  superintend 


ofthe  Union  on  or  before  the  13th  day  of  August  next.  The^Archi- 
tect  whose  plans  may  be  selected  will  be  employe  ' 
the  works  at  the  usual  commission/)!  51  per  cent.. 


WANTED  an  by  Experienced  Person  who 

has  built  a number  of  houses  for  himself  and  others,  the 
Superintendence  of  Works  in  Town  or  Country,  or  Foreman  " 
Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Shop,  being  thoroughly  conversant  m a 
branches.  First-rate  references  can  be  given.  Address,  X.  l . Z. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lankston,  38,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Euston-square, 

where  every  particular  may  lie  obtained. 

~ ‘ To ' ARCHITECT.-'  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady,  active  person,  a 

Situation  os  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Foreman  ; is  a good 
draughtsman,  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  measuring,  estimating, 
4a,  and  the  routine  of  a builder's  office  ; also  ten  years'  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  workmen  and  buildings.  Good 
references.— Address,  A.B.,  Mr.  Wilgoss's,  .High-street.  Portland 
Town.  


ie  wonu»  111  III  c umia*  , ............  ....  

Full  particulars  may  he  obtamed  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the 
Clerk.  By  order  of  Ore  ltard.  p gpARKES. 

Bridgnorth.  17th  July,  1847.  Clerk  to  Guardians 


WANTED,  immediately,  in  a Surveyor’s 

Office,  a steady  and  respectable  person  of  practical  cx- 

Krience,  to  conduct  the  general  business ; he  must  be  a good 
•aughtsman,  capable  of  taking  out  quantities,  measure  work,  and 
prepare  specifications  correctly  ; he  must  also  wnte  a good  and  or- 
namental hand,  4c.— Address,  post  paid,  stating 
salary  required  to  A.  B.,  1,  Falcon-square,  ;nc 

P.S.  A middle-aged  person  would  he  preferred. 


r the  New  Post 


R 


AILWAY  EMPLOYMENT.— Survey- 

_ ' ing,  Levelling,  Mapping,  Draughting,  4c„  Practically 

Taught,  and  Employment  given  at.  a liberal  weekly  salary,  on  a 
line  of  railway  now  on  hand  in  Middlesex.  A rare  opportunity  to 
those  who  wish  a lucrative  profession.  Early  application  is  neces- 
sary to  G.  M.  TODD,  Civil  Engineer,  &c.,  corner  of  fahepperton 
cottages,  New  North-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— MIDDLESEX  ADDITIONAL  PAUPER 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

THE  Committee  of  Visitors  who  have  been 

appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  nil  Additional 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  l.uOO  Patients  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in- 
vite PUBLIC  COMPETITION  for  Plans  and  Estimates  for  such 
a buildiug,  and  propose  to  present  a Premium  of  3001  to  the  party 
whose  design  they  shall  most  approve,  and  forther prendums im 
200£.  and  loo l.  to  the  party  whose  plans  they  shall  deem  second  and 
third  in  excellence. — Particulars  as  to  site  with  aU  needful  infor- 
mation and  instructions,  as  also  the  conditions  on  which  the  pre- 
miums will  be  offered,  may  be  had  at  my  office,  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Clerkenwcll  Green,  on  any  day  between  the  hours  of  Eleieu 
and  Four  during  the  present  month. 

7th  July,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 

Water  Works  Company  are  ready  to  receive  PROPOSALS 
from  any  persons  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  materials  anu 
erection  of  an  Engine-house,  Boiler-house,  Tower,  and  other 
Works  on  the  premises  of  the  Company  in  Milton  next  Gravesend, 
agreeably  with  the  Drawings  and  Specifications  thereof,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  Committee  Room  on  the  premises  of  the  Company 
in  Milton  next  Gravesend  aforesaid.  Tendere  (scaled),  addressed  to 
the  Directors,  are  to  be  left  at  our  Office  in  Milton,  next  Gravesend, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  July  instant.  The  Directors 
are  not  to  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

Milton,  next  Gravesend,  SOUTHGATE  and  SON,  Secs. 

16th  July,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS.  _ 

PARTIES  disposed  to  CONTRACT  for 

the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  Hospital  at  Cheltenham, 
may  inspect  the  plans  and  specifications,  also  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  bv  application  to  Mr.  HARTLEY,  at  the.  Cheltenham 
General  Hospital,  from  TUESDAY,  the  20th  day  of  July  to 
SATURDAY,  August  21st.  1847,  on  or  before  which  last-nnmcd  day 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  to  Mr.  HARTLEY,  sealed  and  endorsed 
“ Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  the  Cheltenham  Hospital. " 

The  Board  of  Governors  do  not  engage  to  acecpt  the  lowest  tender. 
The  contractor  will  be  required  to  complete  the  building  within  u 

given  time,  and  to  find  securities  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
contract 

Cheltenham  General  Hospital.  July  19th.  1817.  


TO  ARCHITECTS.  „ 

BOROUGH  OF  SWANSEA,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

THE  Town  Council  of  Swansea  are  about 

erecting  a New  Court  House  and  Offices  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  Town  Ilall,  and  are  desirous  of  obtaining  DESIGNS  for 
the  elevations  only  of  such  new  buildiug,  ns  the  internal  arrange- 
ments have  been  determined  upon  ; the  amount  to  be  expended  on 
such  new  buildiug  and  alterations,  is  not  to  exceed  1,2001.  The 
Designs  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk  on  or  before  the  4th 
of  August  next,  and  the  carnage  to  and  fro  will. the  paid  by  the 

U°Two  premiums  of  twenty  guineasnnd  ten  guineas  will  be  severally 
paid  for  the  two  designs  the  council  mny  select.  Lithographic 
plans  ofthe  present  and  luturc  bmldnigs.aud  any  further  mtoima- 
tion  may  be  obtamed  on  application  to  Mr.  C.  B.  MANS  FIELD, 
the  Town  Clerk,  or  Mr.  WMt  RICHARDS,  Architect,  Swansea. 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Swansea,  20th  July.lW. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

LAST  DAY.— The  EXHIBI  TION  of  the 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  will  FINALLY  CLOSE  this  Evening 
at  Seven  o’clock  precisely.  , _ . , 

Admission  from  Eight  o'clock  till  Seven,  la  Catalogue,  Is. 
a amission  J0£N  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Dep.  Sea 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  send  for  their  Works  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  28th.  or  Thursday,  the  29th  inst. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

THOMAS  S.  BUYS,  Member  of  the 

ew  Society  of  Painters  in  W atcr  Colours,  offers  his  services 

in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  and  Perspective  Views,  &c,  4c. 
From  the  long  experience  he  has  had,  he  is  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  tone  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed 
in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great  Titchheld- 


MRs 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.4c., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Deliven;,  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  draw-dock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pontiles. 

Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  4c.  Builders. 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  Pi  iees. 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  kauTf  t) he  Wh< irf 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice,  l ateut  Go 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Baud,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  liles,  of 
every  description. 


,3S>£ 


THii  BUILDER. 


BLAKE  and  PARKIN,  Meadow  Sleel 

Works,  Sheffield.— Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws, 
Circular  Saws.  Files,  I’ateut  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine  Groov- 
ing and  Moulding  Irons  Cutters  of  all  sorts.  Blister,  Shear,  and 
Cast  Sted,  Bailway  Springs,  4c.  


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and  owing  to  the  fecility  with  which  lean 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  pnces  eoiLSider- 
ably.  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PEK  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stocky  Embossing  and 


Tugs.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes 1"  by  8,  9 by  7,  8 by  6.  at  2d.  per  foot 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 


1 FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

to  English,  16  ouuces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses. in  cases  of  200  feet,  for  42&,  or  about  2}d.  per  foot,  in  large 
dimensions  : smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  N ot  less 
than  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  be 
accompanied  with  a remittance.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Buby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Blue0  '. '. '.  '. '.  ’.  ‘ ’. ’. '. ’.  1 0 

Purple  1 0 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design. — THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

PLA  TE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PLATE  GLASS 
COMPANY. 

«S'.B.  Rough  Plate  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one-half, 
and  three-quarter-inch  thick.  — Warehouse,  99,  Ilatton-gafden, 
Holborn. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 


E 


street,  Str  and,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 

•c  prepared  to  ecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  hest  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8<L  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  auy  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises.  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  on.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  luO  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Haring  a large  stock  ou  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  ooloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  SL  Gobain  aud  St.  Quirin  aud  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FUR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimeusious.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

^ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

J Table?,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money : — 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds  . 
size  from  one  foot  Fourths 
upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C. 
foot 


4 4i»  Squares  of  Small 
3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
3 8 0 ltd.,  2d.  and  2jd.per 


i C.C.&::: 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smith  field.  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishops- 
gate-street, Without,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
to  their  reduced  prices  of  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  cash  only. 


CROWN  GLASS,  u 

Beet 13  Tables.. 

Seoonds..  IS  „ 
Thirds ...  18 
Fourths . . 18 


CROWN  SQUARES, 
loo  feet  Boxes, 
i by  8 and  4|  by  3}  . 


d 4|  by  31  ..  lid.  %)  ft 

: 8::  51::  if  : 


9 ..  7 „ 10  ..  8 .,21 

Quarries  10  2$  „ 

Squares  out  to  order,  3d.  per  foot 


: For  Hothouses,  Conservatories, 
4c.,  in  sizes  up  to  40  in.  long. 

! 16  oz.  per  foot 0s.  4<1.  V ft. 


CLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 


Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass  ....  8d.  lOd.  la  Od. 

Slates.  20  by  10 lo.t  Is.  la  4d. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty,  8a  per  cat 
116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


32  oz. 

la  4d.  each, 
la  8d.  „ 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

=,  MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  , 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  ■ 1 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  4oo 
. DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
i f ftnd  frames,  always  on  sale. 

|.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
mgs  in  any  quantity  — N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


M 


SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  4c. 

. T»  IS  Pun  'TUP  TD  1 ’ 


SHOP  FRONTS. ,liic 

MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwcll-street.nerkcnwell, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts.  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Jo' 

A U kino 

hoeany  work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
intry. — A full  list  of  prices 


orvarded.  b/ return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD.  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland  .and  Both 

Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  &I  REET, 
KoTHERHITHE,  London.  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s Cement. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  Factor,  8.  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill, 
Cannon-street.  London.  Depots :— Three  Cranes  M harf.  69,  Upper 
Thames-street ; St.  George’s  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrave-place.  1 lmlico; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  \Y  harf, 


Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth;  Railway 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  nml  Bricks  at 


asonable  prices. 


PORTLAND  GEM  EN  T is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  In  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing ana  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds.  4c,  Ac. 
Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Y\  est- 


KEENE’S  PATEN  1' MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  fiuished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
hisCEMENTAND  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR 


enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby 
licits  the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders  forwarded  to  him. 

-* ri: — ..-.-I  vi Pi.",-,. i*  Andrew's  Wharf, 


GREAVES'S  LIAS  LIM  E and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIMB,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 

ny  other  Cement  or 
rock  under  water— 

using  one  bushel  ot  lime  to  eignt  oi  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
lasting 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

■ ACTION Messrs.. STEVENS  and  SON, 


c 


’atentecs,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
, confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  With  others,  erro- 


against  confounding  ...»  ................  ... ..  ......  - 

ueously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  b.  pledge  th 
selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  auy  substance 
with  which  it  ma  - come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

Lit  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3,  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marblci  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  wiU  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  aud  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  4c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  ISO,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  It.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 

ERS.  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  TIIE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. -The  following 

sessed  by  this  Invention  over  eve.,  — 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  not- turn 
gTeeu,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  paiuted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments liegin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  he  used  ou  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  w hich  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Itoofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  he  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees.  5,  Maideu-Iane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  mav  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  Co.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  winch  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


E 


MERSON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 

PAINT.— Arrangements  are  completed  for  the  introduction 
ofthisVALUABLEandECONOMIC  PAINT,  ltis PERFECTLY 
WATER-PROOF  ; and.  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paint  brush,  thinning 
it.  as  may  be  requisite,  with  water. 

The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
PARATION, but  to  be  clean  and  free  from  dust.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  be  wet  or  dry.  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
will  eliug  to  any  surface-BRICK.  STONE.  SLATE,  TILE.  FELT, 
OR  ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  may  be  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  its  present  colourbeing 
that  of  a light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it  may  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  the  walls,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  a moderate  sized  house. 

It  is  particular!,-  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  VILLAS, 
4c.  for  its  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  ; also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  and  will  PRESERVE  the  wails 
as  effectively  as  any  cement. 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Coal 
Tnr  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  ROOFS,  as 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

TIIOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Price  . . . . 9s.  6d.  per  cask  of  1 cwt. 

lfts.  od.  .,  ,.  2 cwt. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


BLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  *>est 


WILLIAM  PETERS  (Late  Poynder  and 

Mcdlicptt).  LIME,  TILE,  and  CEMENT  WHARFS, 
Great  Scotland  Tard,  Westminster,  and  7.  North  Wharf.  Pudding- 
tcu  Welsh,  and  Stourbridge  Goods,  &c.  Ground  Lime  for  Con- 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
moiety  of  a freight— Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBY,  Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grev-stone.  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime.  Cement, 
Sand,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Chimney-pots.  Fire-bricks,  Lumps.  Fire-clay, 
aud  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained, on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSI1EK.  at  the  following 
Wharfs :— Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street.  Blackfriars  ; Millbank- 
street.  Westminster ; Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse;  and  Klngsland- 
bnsiu,  Kiugsland-rond.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete 


SNOXELL'3  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  aud  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  l'or  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metnl  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  nud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  uupleasunt  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE'S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPES  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  TIIE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  ins  secured  by  this  Patent  i is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shatters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Buunet 

tup, without  a single  coi_, ..  . f 

„ jnnty ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  ns  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired!,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  uoin-  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  binges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS  4c.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  aud  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND. 

BY  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder.”  2,  York-strcet.  Covent 
Garden  ; MEAD  aud  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel. aud  Mrs.  HAR- 
VEY', Romford;  Mrs.  COMERFORD.  114.  High-street,  Ports- 
mouth ; Mr.  KING.  1,  North-street,  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton  ; 
Mr.  PURDAY,  Gould-street.  Yarmouth  ; Messrs.  MANN.  39.  Corn- 
hill  ; Mr.  ROBERT  FRASER,  8,  llarmer-street,  Gravesend  ; and 
all  respectable  Booksellers. 

“ The  Builder,”  Nov.  7, 1846. 

The  Builder’s  Fkiesd.— Under  this  title  Mr.  II.  Fitzgerald  has 

Eublished  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shews  in  one  line 
le  relative-prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to  each 
other,  from  201.  to  45 1.  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it,  any 
person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for  him 
to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form , so  as  to  fit  the 
pooket-book. 


KNIGHT’S  SHILLING  VOLUMES  FOR  ALL  READERS, 
And  other  Periodicals  ou  August  1. 

A SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  PAINT- 

ing,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

By  RALPH  N.  WORNUM.  Esq. 

2 vols.,  2s.  sewed  ; 3s.  cloth.  Uniform  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  " Lives 
of  the  Early  Italian  Painters,"  price  2s.  sewed  ; 3s.  cloth. 

A PICTORIAL  LIFE  of  our  SAVIOUR.  By 

Dr.  K1TTO.  Part  V.,  price  Sd.  To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly 

1 *MR.  KNIGHT’S  ONE  VOLUME  EDITION 
of  the  Works  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE  ; comprising  his  Plays 
and  Poems,  with  Glossarial  Notes,  and  a Life.  Illustrated  by 
W.  Harvey.  Part  \r.,  price  la  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  .Monthly 
Shilling  Parts. 

shilling  Volumes  lately  published. 

THE  FIELD,  the  GARDEN,  aud  the  WOOD- 
LAND. Bv  Miss  PRATT.  1 voL,  Is.  sewed;  Is.  6d.  cloth;  or 
bound  as  a 'double  volume  with  “ Flowers  aud  their  Associations,” 
by  the  same  Author,  price  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  since  the  Battle 
' ).  By  C.  ? 

. and  XXY 

completing  the  YVork. 

FEMALE  EXAMPLES  of  the  Pursuit  of  Know- 

ledge  under  Difficulties.  A new  work  by  G.  L.  CRAI1C,  AM. 
2 vols.,  price  2s. 

SETTLERS  and  CONVICTS  ; or,  Recollections 

of  Sixteen  Years'  Labour  in  the  Backwoods  of  Australia.  By  an 
Emigrant  Mechanic.  2 vols.  2s. 

“ The  emigrant's  vada  niecu m. 

RAMBLES  by  RIVERS  -.—The  Thames,  1 vol.  Is. 
The  Dnddon ; the  Mole ; the  Aran  and  Wcy  ; the  Lea ; the  Dove, 
1 voL  Is.  The  Avon,  1 vol.  Is. 

THE  INDUSTRY  of  the  RHINE.  1 vol.  Is. 
MAC  FARLANE’S  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the 

South  of  Italy.  1 voL  Is. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  EGYPT.  By  Mrs. 

POOLE.  3 vols.  3s. 

MISS  MARTI NEAU’S  New  Tale  of  the  Billow 

and  the  Rock.  1 voL  Is 

DR.  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH’S  PHILOSOPHY 

of  HEALTH.  4 vols.  4s. 

C.  COX,  12,  King  William-stroct,  Strand. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1847. 

WHE  importance  which  we  at- 
tach  to  all  matters  relating 
to  the  drainage  of  towns, 
and  a consideration  of  the 
large  powers  taken  by  the 
new  Act,  obtained  by  the 
Westminster  Commission  of  Sewers,  lead  us 
to  give  our  readers  the  official  analysis  of  this 
law  in  full,  and  to  offer  some  few  observations 
on  the  subject. 

For  a long  series  of  years  the  Westminster 
Commission  pursued  a most  mistaken  course  : 
ignorance  (the  ignorance  of  the  time,  if  they 
please),  is  apparent  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
proceedings,  and  one  error  was  acknowledged 
and  superseded  only  to  make  room  for  ano- 
ther. Their  measures  for  some  years  appear  to 
have  been  positively  obstructive  of  good.  Im- 
pediments, wittingly  or  unwittingly,  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  efficient  drainage,  and  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  were  taken,  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  Wrong  which  they  had  set  up 
as  theRight.  Men  were  fined  heavily  for  endea- 
vouring to  rid  themselves  of  the  soil  and  hurtful 
impurities,  and  all  were  compelled,  even  where 
sewers  existed,  to  form,  on  their  premises,  a 
fever  and  pest  depdt,  in  the  shape  of  a cess- 
pool, and  retain  therein  the  elements  of  disease 
and  death.  The  worst  possible  shape  of  sewers 
has  been  insisted  on,  and  by  this  and  the  not 
merely  uselessly,  but  injuriously  large  size  re- 
quired, the  cost  was  made  so  enormous  as  to 
throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  forming 
new  sewers,  and  in  many  cases  to  amount  to  a 
total  prohibition  of  all  drainage  whatever. 
Thousands  of  pounds  were  thus  wasted, 
as  well  as  much  good  prevented. 

Even  till  very  lately,  erroneous  views  reigned 
in  Greek-street,  and  were  defended  “ to  the 
death  grave  charges  were  urged  against  the 
commission,  and  their  dissolution  at  one  par- 
ticular moment,  seemed  more  than  probable. 

Leaving  this,  however; — until  recently,  the 
commission  seem  never  to  have  considered 
that  they  were  a sanatory  board  ; and  when 
that  knowledge  did  break  upon  them,  they 
found,  and  always  pleaded  in  reply  to  objectors, 
that  their  powers  were  too  limited  to  enable 
them  to  act  in  that  respect  efficiently.  Steps 
were  ultimately  taken  to  increase  these  powers, 
and  the  result  is  the  Act  in  question,  whereof 
the  provisions  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


The  commission  is  to  endure  for  ten  years,  not- 
withstanding demise  of  the  Crown,  unless  repealed. 

The  orders  of  the  court  remain  in  force  until  re- 
pealed, without  any  other  entry  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary books  registered  by  the  clerk. 

A presentment  to  repair  shall  not  be  necessary 
on  each  occasion. 

The  Act  has  clearly  defined  the  right  of  the  court 
to  pay  their  officers — to  pay  expense  of  witnesses, 
expense  of  surveying,  planning,  and  all  expenses 
of  working  the  commission. 

The  court  may  agree  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  works  and  sewers,  and  all  persons  under  disa- 
bilities are  empowered  to  convey,  but  the  commis- 
sioners cannot  compulsorily  take  land. 

Several  defaults  may  be  included  in  one  present- 
ment, and  be  separately  traversed. 

All  property  connected  with  the  commission  is 
declared  to  be  vested  in  the  commissioners. 

A summary  remedy  is  given  to  compel  officers  of 
the  court  to  deliver  accounts,  books,  and  property. 

Possession  may  be  summarily  taken  of  property 
detained  by  officers. 

Security  may  be  taken  from  officers. 

Fiues  and  forfeitures  are  not  to  be  estreated  into 
the  Exchequer,  but  are  to  be  levied  by  the  commis- 


sioners and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  court  may  compel  parties  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  putting  in  force  the  orders  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Actions  and  proceedings  may  be  commenced  by 
or  against  the  clerk  as  representing  the  commis- 
sioners, but  they  and  the  clerk  are  to  be  reimbursed, 
and  the  clerk  may  be  a witness. 

The  commissioners  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
all  places  named  in  the  commission,  whether  the 
tide  ebb  or  flow  there  or  not ; but  the  commission- 
ers are  not  compellable  to  exercise  jurisdiction  at 
once  if  not  thought  necessary. 

No  house  is  hereafter  to  be  built  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioners  unless  a sewer  be  first 
built  as  the  court  shall  order  ; and  the  sewer  is  to 
communicate  with  such  other  sewer  as  the  court 
shall  order ; but  if  there  be  a sewer  already  near 
enough,  then,  instead  of  a new  sewer,  a drain  may 
be  made  into  the  existing  sewer.  The  expense  is 
to  be  borne  by  the  owner  ; but  the  court  may  re- 
lieve him,  in  the  case  of  a sewer  only,  where  it  may 
seem  just  to  throw  a portion  of  the  cost  on  the  dis- 
trict ; and  the  court  may  impose  a fine  on  parties 
contravening  the  Act. 

The  Act  provides,  that  no  individual  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  after  the  rate  of  20s.  per 
foot  for  the  sewer,  according  to  his  frontages  ; and 
where  a house  is  wholly  unconnected  with  a public 
sewer,  and  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  200  feet 
from  any  public  road  or  other  house,  the  party  is 
not  required  to  make  such  sewer  or  drain  unless  a 
jury  shall  present  it. 

In  cases  of  houses  already  or  hereafter  to  lo 
built,  if  they  are  not  properly  drained,  and  if  there 
be  a proper  sewer  within  100  feet,  the  court  may 
order  such  house  to  be  drained,  by  the  sewer  being 
continued  along  the  frontage  thereof,  and  by  making 
a drain  into  it.  If  there  be  a sewer  already  in  front, 
then  the  court  may  order  a drain  to  be  made  into 
the  sewer  ; and  the  court  may  order  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  house  in  this  case  to  pay  a portion 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  sewer,  if  built  within 
thirty-five  years;  and  if  after  twenty-eight  days’ 
notice  parties  shall  omit  to  do  so,  the  court  may 
do  the  work,  and  recover  the  expense  by  distress. 

As  to  building  new  sewers,  the  court  is  empowered 
to  build  sewers  where  none  existed,  and  to  arch 
over  sewers,  and  to  have  the  contents  of  the  sewers 
sold,  and  applied  for  manure,  guarding  against  any 
nuisance  to  the  public. 

The  cost  of  these  new  sewers,  or  the  arching 
over,  to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  property  accord- 
ing to  frontage.  The  court  may  charge  the  owners 
with  the  payment  of  the  money  by  five  yearly 
instalments. 

The  court  may  relieve  owners  from  a portion  of 
the  expense  where  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
would  not  require  so  large  a sewer  as  ought  to  be 
built  with  reference  to  the  public  wants. 

The  expense  is  to  be  recovered  by  distress  from 
the  owner  or  occupier. 

Tenants  may  deduct  sums  they  may  have  paid, 
i.  e.,  if  a tenant  for  seven  years,  he  may  deduct 
nine-tenths,  and  so  on  in  proportion  up  to  thirty- 
five  years,  when  he  may  deduct  one-fifth,  beyond 
thirty-five  years  nothing.  Tenants  under  renew- 
able leases  are  to  be  considered  tenants  for  the 
whole  term  they  might  acquire.  Lessees  on  lives 
to  be  valued.  No  special  contracts  are  to  be 
affected. 

A tenant  from  year  to  year  is  protected  against 
paying  more  than  the  rent  due  from  him,  unless  he 
refuse  to  disclose  name  and  address  of  landlord. 

The  court  must  give  notice  of  making  new  sewers 
where  none  existed  before,  for  twenty-eight  days 
where  the  estimate  shall  exceed  300f. 

The  court  may  borrow  money  for  works,  and 
charge  all  property  to  be  benefited  with  the  repay- 
ment. The  money  must  be  repaid  within  fourteen 
years  by  equal  annual  or  shorter  instalments  with 
interest,  and  the  exchequer  bill  loan  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  lend  money. 

The  court  may  summon  parties  to  show  cause 
why  private  grounds  are  not  properly  drained.  On 
refusal,  a jury  may  be  called  out,  aud  the  party  be 
ordered  to  build  a sewer,  with  power  to  relieve  him 
according  to  the  benefit  his  building  may  confer  on 
the  district.  The  court  may  do  the  work  and  levy 
the  expense  on  the  party.  Parties  are  to  be  exempt 
from  this  obligation  if  their  property  be  at  a distance 
of  200  feet  from  any  public  road  or  houses,  unless 
a jury  shall  think  it  expedient  to  bring  it  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  commissioners  and  officers,  for  view  and  for 
their  works,  may  pass  over  lands,  making  compen- 
sation. 

The  court  may  abandon  old  sewers  and  make  new 
ones. 

The  court  may  abate  nuisance  from  stagnant 
pools,  or  any  thing  likely  to  prejudice  the  public 
health.  The  offenders  are  to  be  summoned  ; and 
if  they  do  not  remove  the  nuisance  by  building  a 
proper  sewer  or  otherwise,  a jury  may  be  called  out, 


who  may  fine  equal  to  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the 
nuisance  and  proper  works.  On  default,  the  court 
may  do  the  work,  and  levy  the  expense  on  the  party 
failing.  A portion  of  the  expense  of  new  works, 
where  beneficial  to  it,  may  be  thrown  on  the 
district. 

Notice  of  making  new  drains  into  sewers  must 
be  given  to  the  court ; the  building  thereof  to  be 
regulated  by  the  court.  In  default,  the  court  may 
demolish  any  drain,  and  levy  the  expense. 

If  the  court  build  the  drain,  10s.  only  may  be 
charged  for  the  first  3 feet  and  the  entry  into  the 
sewer. 

All  drains  are  to  be  under  the  survey  of  the  court 
and  its  officers.  The  owners  are  to  cleanse  and  re- 
pair them  ; aud  on  failure,  if  complaint  be  made, 
notice  may  be  given  by  the  officer  to  parties  to 
cleanse  and  repair.  On  failure,  the  court  may 
order  it  to  be  done,  and  then  fine  the  party  if  he 
refuse. 

The  court  is  empowered  to  raise  or  alter  walls  or 
banks  of  streams. 

A special  court  may  be  summoned  by  six  com- 
missioners out  of  court  in  case  of  emergency. 

No  commissioner  interested  in  a question  is  to 
vote. 

The  commissioners  are  protected  against  personal 
liability  when  acting  bond  fide. 

The  court  may  rate  property  without  naming  the 
owner,  where  he  is  unknown. 

The  earlier  statutes  of  sewers  are  to  remain  in 
force  except  where  repugnant  to  this  Act. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission are  now  very  great; — all  drains,  cul- 
verts, watercourses,  cesspools,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  drainage,  are  put  under  the 
control  of  the  commission. 

No  house  is  to  be  built  without  the  previous 
construction  of  a sewer,  unless  at  the  distance 
of  not  less  than  200  feet  from  any  public  road 
or  other  house  ! Owners  of  houses  already 
built,  if  within  100  feet  of  a proper  sewer,  may 
be  compelled  to  continue  the  sewer;  and  the 
commissioners  may  themselves  build  sewers 
where  none  exist,  and  recover  the  cost  from 
the  owners  of  the  property  abutting  thereon 
by  distress,  as  well  as  levy  fines. 

The  Act  gives  the  commissioners  a discre- 
tionary power, — they  may,  or  may  not,  exercise 
jurisdiction, — and  we  would  urge  upon  them 
the  expediency  and  importance  of  acting  with 
the  greatest  care,  moderation,  and  judgment. 
They  have  now  the  means  of  doing  much  good, 
but  they  have  also  the  power  in  their  hands  of 
producing  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
to  individuals,  and  of  raising  such  an  outcry 
against  the  law  as  may  tend  materially  to 
impede  other  sanatorial  measures.  We  call 
upon  them,  then,  to  exercise  their  powers  in 
so  careful  and  tolerant  a manner  as  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  them  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
strongly  urge  on  owners  and  builders,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act,  the  value  of  its  provisions, 
and  the  necessity  and  general  advantage  of 
carrying  them  out  efficiently. 

The  commissioners  must  do  all  in  their 


power  to  reduce  the  cost  of  drainage  and  im- 
prove the  mode, — the  question  both  of  size  and 
material  must  again  engage  their  attention, 
and  receive  the  most  serious  and  intelligent 


consideration.* 


The  following  communication  to  us  is  interest ing  in  connection 
with  this  inquiry  : — 

"City  of  Chester." — .Small  egg-shaped  tubular  sewer,  and  traps, 
composed  of  terra  cotta  or  fire  clay,  have  been  recently  introduced 
into  this  city.  The  sewer  is  20  iuches  high,  13  inches  across  in  widest 
part,  and  2 inches  thick,  audit  is  both  efl'eotivc  and  exceedingly  eco- 
nomical, costing  only  6s.  per  lineal  yard ; the  traps  are  Os  each 
For  the  idea  of  the  sewer  we  are  indebted  to  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  m a former  number  of  this  journal,  hut  he  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  moulded  in  sections,  hut  this  was  found  a 
practice  so  inconvenient  and  objectionable,  in  consequence  of  the 
warping  of  the  clay  in  the  process  of  burning,  that  it  was  aban- 
doned, aud  tubes  moulded  of  the  egg-shape,  aud  in  lengths  of  two 
feet,  were  adopted  in  its  stead.  -House-drains  9 inches  diameter  are 
also  recommended  of  the  same  shape  (that  advised  bv  Mr 
llawkeslcy,  in  the  reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns' Commission) 
and  similar  material,  one  inch  in  thickness. 

The  tubes  arc  fitted  together  without  sockets,  aud  merely  nbut 
against  each  other  ; this  enables  the  drain  to  be  examined  without 
destroying  the  tubcsv  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  under  the  old 
the  moisture  in  the  earth  above  to  pur- 


system.  and  it  also  allov 


uehes  diameter, 
' irge  for  most 

. - . , — ..  proper  fall  be 

given  them,  they  will  effectually  cleanse  themselves. 

Gy  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  sanatory  condition  of  many 
of  our  small  provincial  towns,  and  indeed  some  parts  of  our  buy  cl- 
ones, may  be  speedily  improved,  and  at  a comparatively  trifling 
expense,  in  comparison,  we  mean,  with  the  costly  works  constructed 
around  us. 

\Ye  cannot  believe  that  the  public  in  general  are  sincere  in  their 
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THE  BUILDER. 


We  append  to  our  present  remarks  a report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,  as  they  bear  chiefly  on  the 
matter  in  question. 


A court  was  held  on  Friday,  the  lbth  lost., 
Capt.  Baeue  in  the  chair.  Relative  to  the  Act 
to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  of  sewers  re- 
lating to  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster, 
and  part  of  Middlesex,”  ofwhlch  we  have  been 
speaking,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  o 
the  solicitor,  that  as  it  was  now  required  by  it 
that  no  houses  should  be  built  unless  a sewer  to 
carry  off  the  drainage  thereof  be  first  construct- 
ed advertisements  should  be  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  to  inform  all  builders  and  owners 
of  property  of  the  heavy  penalties  to  which 
they  will  be  subject  in  neglecting  the  provt- 
sions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Willoughby  then  rose  to  bring  before 
the  court,  the  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,  viz.,  “ That  the  court  consider  as 
to  appointing  a committee  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  of  carrying  into  operation  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Act,  or  as  to  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  making  the  proper  ar- 
rangements towards  the  discharge  of  the  en- 
larged functions  now  imposed  on  the  court. 

In  doing  which  he  said,  that  as  the  Act  had  re 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  steps  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  court  had  never  before  been 
invested  with  powers  adequate  and  applicable 
to  the  wants  of  the  community.  He  trusted 
they  would  do  nothing  hastily,  but  carry  out 
the  Act  discreetly,  cautiously,  and  wisely,  with 
advantage  to  the  public  and  credit  to  them- 
selves. He  thought  the  best  course  was  to 
refer  the  whole  question  to  a committee,  and 
thereby  have  a well-considered  scheme  that 
might  form  the  base  for  future  discussion 

A commissioner  having  inquired  if  it  was 
proposed  to  have  an  open  committee  or  a 
select  one,  the  mover  said  he  had  certainly  not 
contemplated  an  open  committee,  believing  it 
would  be  better  Jo  refer  the  question  to  some 
five  or  six  members  than  to  leave  it  to  the 
whole  court,  where  propositions  might  be 
brought  forwardon  the  moment  without  haviu; 
received  due  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  favourable  to  the  fullest  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  after  the  committee  had 
made  their  report. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  objected  to  the  course  pro 
posed,  and  hoped  that  all  would  be  open,  fair, 
and  above-board  ; and  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
bill  was  carried, when  there  were  no  committees 
and  no  secret  proceedings.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  gentlemen,  that  the  bill 
was  gone  through,  clause  by  clause,  in  open 
court,  and  opinions  elicited,  which  opinions 
had  since  become  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
hoped  they  would  carry  it  out  in  open  court, 
without  reference  to  committees,  select  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  J.  White  was  in  favour  of  a special 
court  being  called,  to  take  the  whole  ques- 
tion into  consideration,  but  to  let  all  be  done 
fairly  and  openly,  and  before  the  public  at 
large. — Mr.  Baylis  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  White. — Mr.  W.  Donaldson  was  surprised 
at  the  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee. He  should  support  the  motion. — Mr. 
Brown  thought  the  whole  affair  might  be 
best  brought  before  the  court  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee. — Mr.  Cumberlege  said, 
before  the  Act  passed,  the  bill  was  discussed  in 
open  court.  He  theiefore  supported  the  mo- 
tion for  the  proceedings  being  open. 

A division  being  called  for,  the  room  was 
ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  motion 16 

Against  it 16 

The  chairman,  thus  becoming  the  arbiter  of 
the  matter,  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  open  court. 


A communication  was  received  from  the 
Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners,  as 
as  to  the  new  mode  of  drainage  from  V auxhall- 
road  to  New  Victoria-street.  The  surveyor 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  said  the  proposed 
work  would  form  the  base  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  entire  city  of  Westminster.  The 
surveyor  was  instructed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Abraham,  the  architect  to  the  Westminster 
Improvement  Commissioners,  on  the  subject. 

A letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Elliott,  the 
brewers,  in  which  those  gentlemen  stated  that 
it  was  their  wish,  as  the  King’s  Scholars 
Pond  sewer  was  now  being  partly  arched  over, 
that  this  desirable  improvement  should  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Vauxhall -bridge  road  to  Pim- 
lico, and  that  they  were  willing  to  subscribe 
450/.,  or  15s.  per  foot,  as  their  share  ot  the 
expense.  The  court  considered  it  a liberal 
offer,  and  acceded  on  their  part  to  the  terms 
specified.  It  was  also  ordered  that  advertise- 
ments for  tenders  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  should  be  immediately  issued,  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  next  court. 


ON  THE  NATURE,  OBJECTS,  AND  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 


agitation  of  sanatory  reform,  unless  they  bestir  themselves  with 
energy  and  exertion  in  setting  their  respective  towns  “ in  order  ” 
by  improved  drainage  tas  suggested  at  so  cheap  a rate  I,  paving, 
nagging,  and  cleansing,  and  a cheap  supply  of  water  and  gas.  These 
are  subjects  of  momentous  importance  to  all  of  us,  and  the  expense 
of  which  would  soon  be  repaid  by  the  reduction  of  the  local  taxa- 
tion i in  poor  raletl,  and  the  better  health  we  should  enjoy  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  families.  The  Health  of  Towns  Bill  having  been 
withdrawn  for  this  session,  we  trust,  on  its  introduction  in  an 
amended  form  next  session,  that  clauses  will  be  re-introduced  to 
repeal  the  window-tax  and  the  tax  on  glass,  as  the  lack  of  light  and 
ventilation  are  some  of  the  greatest  curses  our  cottage  population 
are  labouring  under.  Instead  of  levying  taxes  that  stop  up  the 
windows  of  ovr  houses,  which  obstruct  the  light  and  air  of  heaven, 
we  would  tax  those  that  failed  to  put  a sufficient  number  in  their 
houses,  and  who  therefore  neglected  the  laws  of  ventilation  and 
health.  The  window-tax  is  a tax  of  such  an  odious  and  barbarous 
character,  that  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  a country  that  boasts  so 
much  of  its  civilization.  B.  B. 


The  following  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  referred  to  in  our  last  week’s  paper  : — 

“ 38,  Arlington-street,  Camden  Town. 

Snt, — In  stating,  at  your  request,  my 
opinions  on  schools  of  design,  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  any  terms  which  I may  have 
occasion  to  use  in  a more  special  and  limited 
sense  than  as  they  are  ordinarily  employed. 
The  two  most  important  of  these  are  industrial 
and  artistic . By  industry , I do  not  mean 
simple  labour,  but  any  process  by  which  raw 
materials  are  converted  into  objects  of  conve- 
nience or  utility  ; and  by  art , such  exertions 
of  the  inventive  or  combining  powers  as  will 
produce  objects  calculated  to  suggest  ideas  of 
sublimity  or  beauty.  These  definitions,  though 
a little  vague,  will  be,  I apprehend,  sufficiently 
accurate  for  present  purposes ; and  I may, 
therefore,  take  it  as  understood,  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  industrial  production  is  physical 
usefulness  ; and  of  artistic  production,  mentaL 
excitement. 

In  order  to  determine  what  an  education  in 
design  should  be,  we  must  first  endeavour  to 
form  some  notion  of  what  design  itself  is  ; 
until  we  have  settled  the  end  to  be  attained,  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  discuss  the  means  of 
attainment.  The  purpose  of  design  is  to 
superadd  to  the  utility  of  industrial  productions 
such  artistic  decoruti'on  as,  without  destroying 
their  usefulness,  will  render  them  pleasing  to 
that  mental  faculty,  or  rather  that  combination 
of  mental  faculties  known  by  the  name  of 
taste.  Design,  then,  in  its  nature  is  both  in- 
dustrial and  artistic,  and  its  industrial  elements 
are  the  more  numerous  and  more  important 
of  the  two. 

Before  any  consideration  of  art  arises,  the 
designer  must  know  the  amount  of  decoration 
that  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
are  capable  of  receiving,  and  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration suited  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
article  produced  is  about  to  be  applied.  De- 
sign, taught  without  any  reference  to  capability 
of  materials  and  appropriateness  of  purpose, 
is  even  more  ridiculous  than  the  establishment 
of  a manufactory  for  ruffles  in  a country  where 
people  are  unacquainted  with  shirts. 

Every  artist  receives  an  industrial  educa- 
tion : the  painter  learns  the  art  of  mixing  and 
combining  colours  so  as  to  produce  varieties 
of  tints;  the  sculptor  learns  how  to  wield  the 
hammer  and  chisel ; but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  artist  and  the  designer,  that  the 
artist  himself  realizes  his  own  conceptions, 
while  the  conceptions  of  the  designer  are  only 
realized  by  the  intervention  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Hence,  though  designers,  such  as 
Flaxman,  have  risen  to  be  great  artists,  it  is 
one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  to  find  an 
artist  producing  a good  and  practicable  design. 
Cartoons,  of  course,  must  be  excepted,  and 
perhaps  arabesques ; but  these  have,  after  all, 
very  little  relation  to  the  works  likely  to  be 
demanded  from  the  designers  suited  to  a large 
manufacturing  country. 

It  does  so  happen  that  convenience  and 
beauty  are  often  very  closely  allied  ; and  this 
alliance  is  pointed  out  by  mathematical  science. 
The  curves  of  the  conic  section  applied  to 


vessels  of  capacity,  for  instance,  give  us  at  once 
the  most  graceful  forms  and  the  most  capacious 
articles.  In  all  architectural  designs  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  perfect  horizontal 
level  and  perfect  perpendicular  elevation. 
People  have  found  beauty  in  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa;  but  I nearly  found  my  death  in  the 
leaning  wall  of  a cottage  : and  I doubt  whether 
any  beauty  of  oblique  angles  would  afford  con- 
solation to  ghosts.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
patterns  in  silks,  produced  this  year  at  Paris, 
were  geometric  combinations  of  straight  lines. 
Some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  successful  design  ; and  it  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  highest  excellence 
of  pictorial  art,  because  stability  is  more  of  a 
primary  consideration  than  mere  ornament. 

An  artist,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  such  mechanical  considerations  as  stability 
or  convenience ; but  unless  a designer  works 
for  mechanics,  he  had  much  better  not  work  at 
all.  We  go  to  artists  for  pictures  ; but  we  go 
to  designers  for  tea-pots  ; and  the  best  figure- 
drawing in  the  world  would  console  very  few 
of  us  for  having  our  bieakfasts  spoiled.  The 
ornamental  comes  after  the  useful.  Giving 
exclusive  prominence  to  the  ornamental  leads 
only  to  the  production  of  the  useless,  a species 
of  production  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
require  or  deserve  national  encouragement. 

A designer,  I grant,  is  neither  a machine- 
maker  nor  a machine-worker,  but  he  is  a 
machine-user,  and  therefore  he  can  never  know 
his  business  well  without  some  knowledge  both 
of  mechanical  science,  or,  as  I may  call  it, 
dynamics,  and  also  of  the  practical  working  of 
machinery.  But,  to  make  this  knowledge 
complete,  there  should  be  added  to  it  the  ele- 
ments of  statics,  for  questions  of  equilibrium 
very  often  arise  in  discussing  the  composition 
of  forces.  I may  be  told  that  these  have  no 
relation  to  art ; but  I beg  it  to  be  understood, 
that  I am  writing  on  the  education  of  designers 
and  not  on  the  education  of  artists.  Flower 
patterns  are  among  the  most  common  and 
popular  forms  of  design,  and  a knowledge  of 
botany  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  effective 
production.  I have  seen  groups  produced  by 
English  designers  in  which  the  flowers  of 
spring  and  autumn  were  absurdly  blended,  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  plants  utterly  lost, 
and  the  harmonies  of  nature,  which  art  may 
imitate  but  cannot  mend,  thereby  effectually 
destroyed.  The  climbing  of  the  convolvulus 
affords  an  admirable  archetype  for  patterns, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  often'eopied  in  design  ; 
but  one  sticks  on  his  convolvulus  stem  the 
flowers  of  the  ranunculus,  and  another  gives 
to  the  climbing  plant  the  form  of  prehension 
which  belongs  only  to  the  creeping  or  the  pen- 
dant plant.  The  blunders  of  this  kind  are 
without  number — 


. . . “ Yelut  jegri  somnia,  vanaj 

Finguntur  species  : ut  nec  pes,  nec  caput  uni 

Reddatur  formce.” 

For  these  vance  species  I would  venture  to 
propose  the  species  and  genera  of  natural 
science— that  is,  of  nature  herself,  sciences 
being  merely  the  classification  of  observed 
facts. 

Some  portion  of  zoology  would  be  useful, 
for  in  many  designs  animal  forms  are  intro- 
duced, and,  what  is  not  less  important,  animal 
substances  supply  many  of  the  materials  on 
which  design  is  to  be  exercised. 

But  no  science  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
designer  than  chemistry ; and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  science  is  England  more  defective  than 
in  the  chemistry  of  colour.  I must,  however, 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  our  porcelain 
manufacture,  which  has  within  the  last  few 
years  outstripped  the  production  of  Dresden 
and  Sevres.  Now,  a designer  making  a pattern 
without  knowing  the  means  by  which  the 
shades  he  introduces  can  be  realised,  is  almost 
certain  to  go  astray.  All  the  designers  for 
silk  at  Lyons  are  excellent  chemists  ; they  have 
for  the  most  part  been  educated  at  the  admi- 
rable school  at  La  Martiniere,  where  a very 
extensive  and  practical  industrial  course  pre- 
cedes, and  is  made  the  basis  of,  artistic  in- 
struction. One  of  the  best  designers,  in  his 
particular  department,  in  England,  is  Mr. 
Battam,  the  artist  to  the  pottery  and  porcelain 
works  of  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garratt.  He 
is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  chemistry 
of  colour,  and  the  effects  produced  on  his  ma- 
terial by  firing,  but  he  has  also  studied  the 
combinations  best  suited  to  produce  the  porce- 
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lain  base  which  is  to  receive  his  artistic  deco- 
ration. In  fact,  he  has  discovered  some  new 
combinations,  which  greatly  extend  the  range 
and  application  of  the  products  of  the  fictile 
art. 

Mr.  Hammersley,  the  master  of  the  Notting- 
ham School  of  Design,  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example  of  the  value  of  industrial  education 
to  an  artist  of  design.  He  was  originally  a 
designer  for  the  potteries  ; and  as  he  resided 
on  the  spot,  he  had  at  once  to  apply  his  patterns 
to  the  products.  It  was  on  this  practical  and 
mechanical  knowledge  that  he  raised  the  super- 
structure of  his  art ; and  he  has  profited  by  ex- 
perience ; for  on  his  appointment  to  Notting- 
ham, he  set  himself  to  study  the  nature  and 
principles  of  lace  manufacture,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  discover  how  art  could  be  applied  to  the 
fabric. 

In  art  proper,  England  is  decidedly  superior 
to  France.  No  one  could  entertain  a doubt 
on  the  subject  who  compared  the  last  year’s 
exhibition  in  Trafalgar-square,  with  the 
melancholy  acres  of  painted  canvas  displayed 
about  the  same  time  at  the  Louvre.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  our  designers  would  come  very 
near  those  of  France  on  paper ; but  most 
assuredly  the  French  would  produce  ten  work- 
able and  working  patterns  for  our  one. 

Even  viewed  artistically,  there  are  some 
obvious  and  essential  differences  between  a de- 
sign and  a painting.  A painting  is  designed 
to  suggest, — a pattern  to  produce  direct  im- 
pression; a painting  maybe  allowed  to  gain 
upon  you  and  grow  upon  you, — a pattern,  un- 
less it  strikes  at  once,  is  an  absolute  failure. 
Design,  therefore,  is  necessarily  dramatic  ; and 
hence  the  histrionic  character,  which  is  the 
great  defect  in  the  French  school  of  painting, 
is  the  great  merit  of  their  school  of  design. 

So  long  as  the  school  in  Somerset-house  is 
confined  to  artistic  instruction,  it  is  not  a school 
of  design,  but  a school  of  low  art, — a place  for 
training  candidates  for  rejection  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  Artists  ought  to  have  a share,  and 
a very  important  one,  in  the  training  of  de- 
signers ; but  they  neither  can  nor  will  give 
them  the  kind  of  instruction  most  essential  to 
their  success,  ancHhat  is,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  from  which  design  must  be  framed, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized. 

Itis  certainly  of  importance  that  taste  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  designer,  but  not  until  the 
powers  which  combine  to  form  taste  have  been 
developed  and  rightly  directed.  Give  the  de- 
signer the  industrial  portion  of  his  education, 
and  then  let  him  have  as  much  of  the  highest 
art  as  he  has  either  capacity  or  opportunity 
for  receiving.  Design  differs  from  high  art 
not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind ; for  design 
includes  contrivance , with  which  art  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  A beautiful  picture  would  be 
a very  bad  pattern,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
the  hundred. 

A designer  has  to  invent ; and  the  power  of 
inventing  requires  that  the  mental  faculties 
should  be  developed  by  general  knowledge.  It 
needs  not  to  dwell  an  instant  longer  on  so 
palpable  a truth. 

A school  of  design  then  is  a school  of  arts 
and  manufactures;  not  a school  of  art,  in  the 
singular  number,  without  any  reference  to 
manufactures,  singular  or  plural.  Design  is 
properly  a part  of  industrial  education  ; but 
severed  from  industry,  it  is  nothing  more  than 

Extinctse  corpus  inutile  dextrie. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  have  a school  of  design 
distinct  from  the  school  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures— which  I do  not  deny — it  should  only  be 
open  to  those  who  had  completed  their  indus- 
trial courses,  and  manifested  such  a taste  for 
design  as  might  seem  worthy  of  further 
development  and  cultivation.  For  such  stu- 
dents, one  room  set  apart  in  the  general  school 
would  probably  be  found  amply  sufficient. 

I have  stated  my  opinions  at  greater  length 
than  I intended;  they  are  the  results  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  the  factories  and 
workshops,  as  well  as  the  schools,  of  England 
and  France.  The  schools  of  England  err 
fundamentally ; they  are  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  design  is  a lower  grade  of  art.  I 
contend  that  design  is  a very  different  thing 
from  any  of  what  are  called  the  fine  arts  ; and 
1 point  out  the  important  element  of  difference 
in  the  one  comprehensive  word  contrivance.  I 
grant  that  some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  is  an 
element  of  design,  and  I am  as  anxious  as  any 


one  can  be  to  make  that  element  as  perfect  as 
possible.  But  still,  such  knowledge  is  only 
one  element  out  of  many  : I doubt  whether  it 
is  an  element  which  ought  to  predominate  ; 
and  I am  very  certain  that  it  cannot  safely 
be  allowed  to  exclude  all  the  rest. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  recommend 
amendments  and  improvements,  when  my  ob- 
jections apply  to  an  entire  system.  I want  to 
see  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  which 
design  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  I desire  to  see  these 
schools  under  the  joint  government  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Council  of  Education,  and 
local  authorities,  except  the  central  school, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  directly  under  the 
Government,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
irresponsible  council  or  committee.  Each 
school  of  design  now  existing  in  the  country 
affords  a nucleus  for  a school  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  without  disturbing  any  body,  or 
displacing  any  body.  Retain  all  your  paid 
staff;  you  will  want  every  one  of  them:  get 
rid  of  the  unpaid ; for  no  economic  aphorism 
is  more  true  than  this,  ‘ Whatever  Government 
gets  done  for  nothing,  is  generally  very  dear 
at  the  price.’  Do  not  contemptuously  neglect, 
or  affect  to  despise,  mechanical  details  and 
commercial  considerations,  in  discussing  the 
matter.  St.  Paul’s  advice  had  a wider  scope 
than  religion,  when  he  said,  ‘ Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things.’  In  devising  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  design,  let  not  the  artizan 
be  forgotten  in  the  artist — you  may  be  assured 
that  a good  bricklayer  has  a greater  national, 
and  a greater  market  value,  than  a bad  painter. 

W.  Cooke  Taylor.” 


THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SCIENCES  AT 
KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

In  King’s  College,  as  at  the  London 
University,  the  classes  for  the  study  of  the  arts 
of  construction  and  architecture,  under  Pro- 
fessor Hosking,  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  course  of  instruction  now  pursued 
there  is  this  : — At  theOctober  commencement, 
the  professor  introduces  the  subject  of  con. 
struction  generally  to  students  of  all  years ; 
and  throughout  the  term  so  commenced  the 
assistant  professor,  Mr.  A.  Moseley,  teaches 
the  simpler  elements  to  those  of  the  students 
who  are  in  their  second  and  third  years,  and 
concludes  by  an  examination,  the  result  of 
which  enables  the  professor  to  judge  what  in- 
formation the  students  have  acquired  during 
that  term.  In  the  terms  from  Christmas  to 
Midsummer,  Mr.  Moseley  confines  himself  to 
surveying  and  estimating,  and  Professor  Hos- 
king goes  through  the  subject  of  the  arts  of 
construction  in  connection  with  civil  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  generally,  to  the  same 
second  and  third  years’  men  ; and  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  is,  in  the  last  week  in  June,  ex- 
amines the  third  year’s  men  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and  awards  a prize  to  that  student  who 
gives  the  best  answers  to  the  inquiries.  Those 
students  who  return  for  the  third  year  have 
thus  the  whole  course  twice  over,  and  alone 
come  up  for  final  examination. 

At  the  last  examination,  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Nunn. 


TEA-GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A “ Young  Architect  ” has  addressed  a 
letter  to  us,  setting  forth  how  that  he  and 
other  students,  flighty  rogues,  were  led,  by  a 
flowery  description  in  a morning  newspaper,  of 
a beautiful  gothic  hall,  erected  as  a refresh- 
ment-room in  a popular  place  of  resort  a short 
distance  from  London,  to  travel  there  at  cer- 
tain cost  in  time  and  money.  And  further, 
how  that  when  they  reached  the  locus  in  quo , it 
turned  out  to  be  a “ a flimsy,  vulgar,  unsub- 
stantial affair,  as  little  like  the  hall  at  Eltham, 
to  which  the  said  morning  paper  had  gravely 
compared  it,  as  the  station  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  at  Paddington  is  to  St.  Paul’s.” 
lie  continues,  “ I will  briefly  mention  what  I 
saw: — A large  low  structure,  with  a very  flat 
roof,  perforated  with  skylights  ; two  large  doors 
at  either  end  ; the  roof  supported  by  two 
rows  of  short  slight  wooden  pillars  ; against 
these  were  affixed  thin  pieces  of  mirrors,  at 
the  end  of  which  were  boards  cut  into  a 
curved  shape,  with  mouldings  and  paintings  on 
them ; the  windows  in  the  walls  were  few,  and 
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those  not  Gothic  ; no  louvre,  no  fine  old  gal- 
lery or  screen  ; no  oriels  ; nothing,  in  short, 
belonging  to  antiquity.” 

Although  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and  his 
statement  satisfies  us  he  must  be  a very  “ young 
architect”  to  expect  any  thing  better,  we  notice 
his  objection  because  we  agree  with  him  in  this, 
that  praise  of  such  a structure,  on  such  grounds, 
by  a respectable  journal,  while  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  want  of  architectural  knowledge  gene- 
rally, is  calculated  to  do  injury,  and  should  he 
reprobated.  We  propose  peeping  at  one  or 
two  places  of  public  resort,  which  make  claim 
for  architectural  decorations,  before  long. 


THE  STATUE  OF  HER  MAJESTY, 

BY  GIBSON. 

THE  NEW  CROWN  PIECE, 

BY  WYON. 

These  two  novel  works  of  art  have  been 
much  praised  by  periodical  critics  ; but  they 
have  not  been  fairly  and  properly  reviewed,  as 
regards  their  historical  and  national  import. 
Let  us  briefly  notice  them  with  reference  to 
their  truthfulness,  and  to  the  effects  they  are 
calculated  to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation  of  artists,  and  of  future  historians 
and  critics.  If  the  Statue  of  Victoria  was  ex- 
hibited in  any  museum  or  gallery  of  Europe, 
without  an  inscription,  or  explanation,  could 
any  spectator  fancy  it  to  be  a portraiture  of  the 
present  amiable  Queen  of  England.  Was  she 
ever  seen,  or  is  she  likely  to  be  seen,  clothed 
in  such  amplitude  of  mantle,— with  such 
sandals, — with  such  a tiara  on  the  head,  and 
such  wreath  and  scroll  in  her  hands  ? If  not, 
what  can  justify  the  artist  to  chisel  such  things 
in  marble,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  statue  of 
a female,  and  affix  the  name,  Victoria 
Regina,  to  the  mass  ? 

If  the  biographer  or  historian  were  to  de- 
scribe our  most  gracious  Queen,  as  appearing 
at  court,  in  the  senate,  or  on  horseback,  in 
such  costume,  would  the  account  be  tolerated? 
Would  it  not  seem  like  caricature?  and  would 
not  the  writer  be  reprobated  and  condemned, 
-as  faithless  and  false;  as  indicating  an  imagi- 
nary rather  than  a real  personage  ? Besides, 
we  know  that  the  Greeks,  in  making  their 
famed  statues,  busts,  bassi-relievi,  &c.,  copied 
and  rendered  permanent  the  portraitures  of 
their  emperors,  senators,  heroes,  and  females, 
not  merely  in  personal  features,  but  in  costume 
and  all  other  accessories.  They  did  not 
clothe  an  Alexander,  or  a Pericles,  in  the 
dress  of  the  Egyptians,  but  in  that  of 
the  age  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
The  Roman  artists  did  the  same,  whence  the 
best  works  of  both  nations  are  justly  regarded 
as  authorities,  as  historical  data,  for  descrip- 
tion and  criticism.  We  are  also  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  the  sculptures,  the  paintings, 
the  medals,  and  coins  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
guides  and  evidences  for  costume,  implements, 
weapons,  and  other  personal  details;  but  if 
artists  are  tolerated  and  encouraged  to  produce 
statues  and  pictures  of  illustrious  and  eminent 
British  personages  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  habits,  &c.,  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Romans,  who  lived  centuries 
ago,  we  shall  lose  all  identity  of  persons,  time, 
and  of  authenticity. 

The  late  Mr.  West  set  a most  praiseworthy 
example  in  historical  pictures,  as  Chantrey  did 
in  sculpture,  of  an  earnest  and  laudable  en- 
deavour to  make  art  both  historical  and 
biographical,  and  thus  calculated  to  represent 
the  hero,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the 
poet, &c.,  in  a dress  which  truly  belonged  to  him, 
in  a costume  which  seemed  to  mark  the  age  and 
country  in  which  either  of  those  personages 
lived,  and  which  would  at  once  contra-distin- 
guish  him  or  her  from  another  person  of  a 
distinct  age  and  remote  nation.  These  senti- 
ments were  often  reiterated  in  my  ears  by  the 
two  eminent  artists  alluded  to,  and  were,  and 
are,  so  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind  that 
they  can  never  be  effaced, — nor  can  any  fasci- 
nation of  art  reconcile  me  to  approve  and 
admire  a work  that  is  opposed  to  the  principle. 
In  making  these  remarks  on  Gibson's  fine  and, 
as  it  may  be  called,  classical  statue,  I do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  it  as  a work  of  high  art, 
of  great  beauty,  of  eminent  talent ; but  I must 
enter  an  unqualified  protest  against  its  being 
called  and  regarded  as  a portraiture  of  the 
illustrious,  exemplary,  and  estimable  living 
female  monarch  of  Great  Britain. 
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T hk  Crown  Piece,  by  Mr. William  Wyon, 
R.A.,  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  coin  engrav- 
ing and  creditable  to  the  artist  and  to  the 
country  ; but  I cannot  help  regretting  that  it 
should  be  disfigured  by  a practice  that  “ would 
be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance:” the  inscription  in  the  old  abbre- 
viated Latin.  Have  we  a language  of  our  own  r 
is  it  copious,  precise,  expressive  ? or  are  we 
ashamed  of  it?  Is  not  an  English  coin,  as 
well  as  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  intended 
to  be  used  by,  and  made  for  the  English 
people?  Oris  the  Latin  language  the  ver- 
nacular idiom  of  the  country?  If  not,  why 
employ  it  in  the  laws  and  on  coins  of  the  realm, 
which  ought  to  be  known  to,  and  duly  valued 
and  understood  by  every  person,  whether  rich, 
or  poor,  learned/ or  illiterate  ? But  custom, 
common-place  prejudice,  govern  or  hood-wink 
too  many,  even  of  the  thinking  portion  of 
society.  “ The  diffusion  of  knowledge  ” has 
done  'much  towards  dispelling  these  clouds, 
improving  the  general  intellect,  and  it  will 
ultimately,  I hope  soon,  correct  the  errors 
and  absurdities  here  complained  of.  As  the 
poet  Crabhe  has  properly  said  “the  dead  lan- 
guages ought  to  be  buried.'1'1  4.  Britton. 

July  22,  1847. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  objects  which  the  College  of  Civil  En- 
gineers at  Putney  has  in  view namely,  “ lo 
provide  for  the  rising  generation  a means  of 
obtaining  instruction  in  sound  scientific  prin- 
ciples, while  at  the  same  time  they  are  acquir- 
ing that  knowledge  which  practice  alone  can 
impart,”  is  so  important  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  to  claim  our  attention  in 
a considerable  degree ; and  lead  us,  without 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  excellence  of  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  adopted,  to  give  publicity 
to  the  views  of  the  directors,  as  set  forth  in 
the  address  of  the  Principal,  referred  to  last 
week.  No  one  can  deny  that,  “ it  is  a wise  and 
patriotic  endeavour  to  provide,  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  engineering  their  profession, 
means  of  acquiring  that  sound  knowledge 
without  which  immense  and  valuable  under- 
takings are  exposed  to  be  ruined  by  the  rash 
schemes  of  ignorant  pretenders,  or  the  mis- 
management of  those  who  depend  only  upon 
mere  blind  technical  rules,  without  power 
to  adapt  them  to  altered  circumstances.” 

“ To  know  how  a bridge,  which  is  to  carry 
a certain  load,  should  be  constructed,  is  en- 
tirely within  the  province  of  the  scientific 
man.  He  takes  the  data  of  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  knowing  the  laws  that  govern 
the  resistance  of  matter,  he  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, ‘ this  design,  if  carefully  and  faithfully 
executed,  will  answer  the  purpose.’  There  is 
no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  laws 
of  mechanics  admit  of  no  doubt.  How  is  it 
then  that  we  find  architects  aod  engineers  con- 
tradicting one  another  on  the  plainest  point? 
on  questions  the  calculation  of  which  is  easy 
to  any  who  know  the  elements  of  statistics? 
How  is  it,  that  in  cases  of  failure  occurring  so 
frequently,  the  authorities  appealed  to  express 
opinions  so  widely  different?  I firmly  believe 
it  to  be  because  these  imiborities  are  only,  in 
most  cases,  those  of  practical  men,  who  know 
not  the  laws  of  the  results  which  they  have 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
experience  ; and  not  knowing  these  immutable 
laws,  thev  arc  apt  to  generalize  falsely,  and 
apply  to  particular  instances  their  general  rule, 
without  di-'  riminaiing  efficiently  between  the 
data. 

I am  alluding  to  cases  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twelve  mouths,  and  which  to 
professional  men  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, and  I think  it  a matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment, whether  or  no  engineers  to  whom 
is  now  entrusted  the  lives,  and  limbs,  and  pro- 
perty of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  shall  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  valuable  and  important  pro- 
fession without  some  guarantee  to  the  public, 
that  those  who  undertake  to  do  so  have  really 
had  such  education  and  preparation  for  their 
duties  as  shall  enable  them  to  pprform  them 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  a due  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A time  must 
come  when  an  authorized  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  persons  who  wish  to  exer- 
cise the  profession,  and  then  it  must  be  a sine 
qua  non,  that  the  candidates  shall  shew  an 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  natural  laws  of  mechanics. 
Such  a knowledge  it  is  our  constant  object  to 
give  in  this  college,  but  inasmuch  as  we  know 
that  knowledge  without  practice  is  not  ready 
and  available,  we  also  place  this  latter  most 
important  requisite  within  reach  of  the  student. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  of  the  civil 
engineer  and  the  contractor  is  also  brought 
before  the  students  ; they  visit  railways  and 
public  works  in  course  of  construction,  and 
then  see  the  operations  of  which  they  read, 
and  of  which  plans  and  explanations  have  been 
given  ; they  see  these  operations  being  carried 
out.  Our  system  is  not  to  give  theoretical 
instruction  alone,  but  to  give  practical  along 
with  it.  We  manufacture  machinery  ; we  have 
constantly  pattern-makers,  fitters,  vice-men, 
moulders,  and  smiths  at  work  on  the  premises, 
executing  works  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
more  extensive  workshops  of  our  chief  engi- 
neers, and  thereby  we  supply  them  with  the 
knowledge  that  actual  practice  gives,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  also  give,  whatcould  not  be 
done  in  a large  manufactory,  constant  instruc- 
tion to  each  individual  in  the  principles  which 
guide  these  operations,  and  urge  the  students, 
by  industrious  application,  to  master  both  the 
practice  and  the  principle,  both  the  experi- 
mental facts  and  the  theoretical  truths;  and 
thus  we  endeavour  to  remedy  that  wherein  we 
conceive  that  engineering  education  has  been 
hitherto  defective. 

Objections  are  made  to  the  college  some- 
times on  one  ground,  sometimes  on  another. 

“ You  cannot  make  men  engineers  by  mere 
theory,”  says  one.  No  doubt  of  it;  we  do  not 
pretend  to  do  any  such  thing  ; we  wish  to  give 
theory  in  addition  to  practice,  not  theory  alone. 
We  say,  engineers  ought  to  be  men  whose 
operations  are  conducted  on  certain  principles. 
Those  operations  should  not  be  merely  tenta- 
tive ; we  wish  to  supply  the  exact,  positive, 
undeviating  laws  of  mechanics  ; to  give  the 
student  that  confidence  which  science  alone 
can  give,  that  his  unskilful  attempts  may  not 
be  the  cause  of  death,  or  mutilation,  to  others. 
Engineers  should  be  scientific  men,  as  well  as 
practical,  and  science  is  not  acquired  so  easily 
as  a scientific  reputation  is. 

Again,  when  some  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  within  our  walls  have  gone  forth 
into  the  world,  they  have  been  tried  and  found 
incompetent. 

This  is  very  possible  ; we  are  not  so  foolish 
as  to  think  that  mere  residence  in  a college 
gives  knowledge.  I must  particularly  request 
our  engineering  friends  to  give  me  their  atten- 
tion when  I allude  to  the  matter.  They  should 
not  judge  the  college  by  any  of  our  students, 
unless  these  latter  bring  certificates  of  their 
competency  from  the  college  authorities.  1, 
for  my  part,  emphatically  and  distinctly  dis- 
claim any  responsibility  whatever  for  those 
who  leave  the  college  without  certificates, 
countersigned  by  myself,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I will  venture  to  defy  any  engineer  to 
convict  a student  of  incompetency  who  has 
been  so  recommended.  I am  confident  that 
during  my  direction  of  the  college,  none  have 
received  certificates  without  searching  exami- 
nation, and  I am  fully  convinced  that  they  have 
been  competent  to  undertake  such  work  as 
might  fairly  be  intrusted  to  young  men,  with 
certainty  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers.” 


PARIS. 

The  Moniteur  des  Archilectes  says  that  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  has  been  furnished  with 
lightning  conductors,  and  expresses  a hope 
that  this  precaution  will  be  adopted  generally 

throughout  France. A model  of  a design 

for  a subterranean  street  between  two  leading 
railways  is  being  exhibited  at  the  Palais 

Bourbon. Some  curious  discoveries  have 

been  made  in  lowering  the  Rue  Frangois 
Miron,  including  a number  of  tombs,  some  in 
plaster,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  others  in  stone  of  much  earlier 

date. The  cupola  of  the  Sallcdes  Pas  Perdus, 

at  the  Palaisde  Justice,  is  giving  way.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  evil  is  great,  and  that  very 
considerable  works  are  necessary.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  failure  of  the  foundations  in  part. 

-A  complete  renumbering  of  all  the  houses 

and  buildings  in  Paris  is  to  be  immediately 
commenced,  they  say ; it  is  to  be  done  by  means 
of  plates  of  enamel,  with  white  figures  on  a 
blue  ground. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A project  ot  law  to  expel  railway  directors 
from  the  French  Chambers  has  been  intro- 
duced by  M.  Cremieux,  and  referred  to  a com- 
mittee.  A verdict  of  800/.  damages  has 

been  awarded  by  jury  for  injuries  sustained  by 
a Mr.  Bromley  and  his  wife  on  the  Eastern 

Counties  line,  on  18th  July  last. The  jury 

in  their  late  verdict  against  Fossey  for  the 
Wolverton  collision,  declared  that  two  attend- 
ants were  necessary  at  the  siding,  instead  of 

one  alone. It  is 'but  fair  to  record,  however, 

that  the  Wolverton  accident  is  said  to  be  the 
first  that  has  occurred,  on  that  part  of  what  is 
now  called  the  London  and  North-Western,  for 
nineteen  years,  during  which  time  ‘the  com- 
pany,’namely,  the  London  and  North- Western, 
have  carried  35,000,000  passengers  along  this 
line, — ,an  enumeration,  however,  which  looks 
a little  like  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  the 
public  eye.  The  number  of  servants  em- 
ployed by  the  same  company  is  said  to  be 

0,418,  exclusive  of  plate  - layers. The 

Sheffield  Iris  describes  an  Itinerarium,  or 
railway  compass,  to  ensure  more  punctu- 
ality on  railways,  and  thus,  also,  to  aid 
materially  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

It  will  at  all  times  shew  to  the  engineer  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  the  distance  to  the  next  | 
station,  and  the  exact  position  on  the  line,  j 
which  will  be  useful  at  night,  or  in  loggy 
weather.  There  is  a chronometer,  which  will,  j 
of  course,  shew  the  railway  time.  It  will  also 
register  on  paper  a description  of  the  journey,  , 
that  is,  the  time  occupied  at  each  station  and  I 
during  the  journey,  and  the  exact  speed  tra- 
velled during  every  mile.  Several  trips  on  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  have  tested  its  utility.— — 
The  daily  expenses  of  the  Great  Western  in  i 
the  present  Parliament  have  been  estimated  at  ' 
4,500/.  a day,  or  30,000/.  a week.- — The  re-  i 

pairs  required  for  the  Dorchester  Tunnel,  says  j 
the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  turn  out  to  he  far 
more  formidable  than  was  at  first  acknow-  j 
ledged,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  traffic  being  opened  through 
it  for  a considerable  time  to  come,  has  com- 
pelled a deference  to  the  public  safety.  The 
repairs  are  proceeding,  therefore,  with  due  I 
caution,  and  it  will  be  a long  period  before  the  i 

tunnel  will  be  re-opened. That  part  of  the 

new  bridge  under  the  turnpike  road  leading  j 
from  Dudley  to  Birmingham,  near  Dudley  j 
Castle,  says  the  Worcester  Journal,  and  under 
which  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver-  i 
hatnpton  line  will  pass,  has  been  repaired  since 
it  fell  in,  and  the  workmen  are  now  employed 
in  removing  the  earth  from  off  the  sides  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge,  on  to  the  centre  ol  the 
arch,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it,  by  the 
additional  weight,  to  spring  into  its  place. 
Whether  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  or  not,  j 
remains  to  be  seen  ; many  persons  considering  | 
it  will  not  be  safe,  or  to  be  relied  on,  till  the  ] 

whole  bridge  is  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. j 

On  Thursday  week,  a locomotive  Post  Office,  j 
with  human  and  other  machinery  complete, 
was  dispatched  from  Bri3to),  with  the  mails 

to  Exeter. On  Thursday  week,  one  of 

the  arches  of  ihe  viaduct  nosv  in  course  of 
construction  at  Dewsbury,  on  the  Leeds  and 
Deivshury  line,  gave  way  and  fell  in,  “owing,” 
says  the  Halifax  Guardian , “ to  some  work- 
men, who  were  working  in  the  night,  having 
inadvertently  put  too  great  a weight  of  stone 
on  one  side  of  the  arch,  before  the  other  side 
had  got  sufficiently  backed  up,  which  caused 
the  centres  to  give  way,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  masonry  to  be  precipitated  to  the  ground.” 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Crawshaw,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  “spared  no  expense  in 
the  erection  of  substantial  scaffolding  and  other 
preparations  necessary  for  securing  the  safety 

of  so  heavy  a mass  of  masonry  as  this  is.” 

Messrs.  Fell  and  Jopling,  contractors  for  the 
portion  of  Furness  railway  between  Dalton 
and  Lindale,  broke  ground  three  weeks 
ago.  In  this  contract  there  will  be  a 
tunnel  300  yards  in  length  ; fifty  excavators 

are  at  work  on  it. One  of  the  main  arches 

of  the  high  level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  is  now  complete,  and  has 
been  exposed  to  a test  of  extravagant  severity, 
doubly  exceeding  any  trial  to  which  it 
can  by  possibility  be  put  by  the  ordinary 

traffic  of  the  railway. The  fourteen  hours 

time  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
says  the  Scottish  Railway  Gazette,  is  now  a 
great  fact,  as  ‘ the  thing  has  been  done.’ 
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Another  great  fact  is  this,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  lias  got  an  electric  telegraph  of  its 
own  for  the  more  expeditious  accomplishment 
of  its  often  somewhat  tardy  procedure,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  transmission  of  communications 
between  the  committee  rooms  and  the  lobbies 
is  concerned,  by  means  of  which,  members  at- 
tending committees  are  now  enabled  to  learn 
instantaneously  who  is  speaking  in  the  house, 
and  the  time  at  which  a division  may  be  ex- 
pected ! The  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 

pany’s spacious  design  for  central  premises  in 
Lothbury  is  now  in  progress  of  construction. 
Here,  of  course,  it  is  intended  that  the  wires 
from  the  various  railway  stations  will  concen- 
trate, so  as  ultimately  to  identify,  or  represent, 
all  the  principal  vital  foci,  or  centres  of 
life  and  action,  within  the  circle  of  our 
inland,  if  not  also  those  adjoining,  such  as  Ire- 
land, Isle  of  Man,  &c.,  and  for  international 
intelligence  wjth  the  nearest  continental  points 
of  approach  in  the  channel.  Mr.  Bain’s 
punching  telegraph,  already  described  in  The 
Builder,  appears  to  be  one  chosen  as 
best  adapted  to  that  diffusion  of  commercial 
and  other  intelligence,  preparations  for  fur- 
nishing which,  to  the  subscription-rooms  of 
towns  within  the  compass  of  the  telegraphs 
either  laid  or  laying  down,  have  already  been 
made,  so  that,  according  to  the  Morning 
Herald,  the  metropolis  is  to  be  at.  once  put  into 
communication  with  the  following  towns  and 
cities,  namely,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Deal, 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Canterbury.  Maidstone, 
Tonbridge,  Gosport,  Southampton,  Winches- 
ter, Dorchester,  Riistol,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, Peterborough,  Yarmouth,  Huntingdon, 
Hertford,  Northampton,  Coventry,  Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton,  Stafford,  Chester, Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Leicester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, Chesterfield, Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Wisbeach,  Lowestoff,  Cambridge,  Chelmsford, 
Ipswich,  Rotherham,  Barnsby,  Wakefield, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  Rochdale,  Hull,  York,  Dar 
lingto.o,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  Stamford, 
Norwich,  St.  Ives,  Ware,  Colchester. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE. 

AN  AD  INTERIM  PROCEEDING. 

Sir,—  Since \we  have  got  the  Duke  himself 
at  length  upon  the  arcb,— “ dead  man  ” to  any 
thing  like  an  approval  of  the  conjunction  itself 
though  be  had  already  declared  himself  to  be, 
— a lapsus  vitce,  by  the  way,  which  now  very 
plainly  proves  that  he  positively  disapproved  of 
that  conjunction,  else  why  “ dead ” to  all 
approval,  and  yet  now  alive  to  the  mere  indig- 
nity of  a removal?  — little  more  need  be  said 
on  that  mauvn>$  snjet , t,he  statue  upon  the 
arch  ; especially  since  you  have  yourself  al- 
ready stripped  off  tfie  bedaubing  of  figurative 
gloss,  or  bronze,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
under  which  not  only  the  bare  nakedness  of 
every  thing  like  right  reason,  but  the  positive 
deformity  of  every  thing  like  right  moral 
lay  lurking  till  thus  exposed. 

With  your  permission,  however,  I would 
somi-seriously  suggest,  that  since  the  com- 
mittee who  pledged  themselves, — their  honour, 
I suppose,  which  is  therefore  still  in  pawn, — 
that  they  would  “ take  down  the  statue  from 
the  arch,” — id  est , as  now  translated  by  the 
cotvipiit, tee. themselves—  that  they  would  “ over- 
throw the  monument,  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's very  sjghl,”  and,—  still  '‘out  of  their  own 
months ” speaking,  if  not  “ condemning,” — 
thus  commit,  as  a committee,  this  “ mostoffen 
sive  and  wanton  affront  f’ — Yes,  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  all  this, — remorselessly,  to  drop  the 
good  old  duke  down  from  his  high  estate, — 
“ ,n»n  the  height  of  his  glory  ” (sic  scribitur\ 
and  replace  hjiu  on  the  ground; — since  that 
most  honourable  and  Duke-devoted  committee, 
who  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  this  dirty  and 
yet  dreadful  work  in  the  mere  event  of  the 
public  at  large,  or  of  competent  judges,  not 
approving  of  its  present  position,  have  been 
prevented  by  the  still  more  Duke-devoted 
Government  from  committing  this  deliberate, 
de-igned,  and  deadly  dishonour  and  affront  to 
the  “ dead  ”•  alive',  I would  indeed  suggest, 
with  all  the  seriousness  which  so  grave  a sub- 
ject merits,  that  the  pedestal  designed  for  the 
brazen  duke,  and  intended  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests  to  be  erected  in  the  park  adjoining, 
just  about  the  spot  so  significantly  pointed  at, 


from  the  beginning  even  until  now,  by  the 
beau-ideal  duke  himself — as  by  far  the  most 
suitable  site  for  his  own  ‘ mould  of  form  — 
be  erected  there  as  a pedestal  still,  as  at  first 
designed,  notwithstanding  the  present  un- 
availing but  obvious  longing  both  of  Copen- 
hagen and  his  master  to  move  in  that  precise 
direction,  from  the  truly  ‘ bad  eminence  ’ from 
which  they  thus  themselves  appear  to  be  so 
anxious  to  * be  off.’  And  so  soon  as  the  ‘ pede- 
stal ’ is  thus  erected,  that  those  trophies  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  adapt  to  the  arch, 
in  the  place  of  Copenhagen  and  his  centauric 
prolongation,  be,  though  designed  for  the  arch, 
in  the  meantime  mounted  on  the  pedestal,  there 
to  await  that  magical  ‘ presto  ’ or  empressement 
of  the  Vox  populi,  by  means  of  which,  will-he 
nill-he,  some  fine  morning,  the  mutual  trans- 
position so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  of  a 
sudden  be  realized,  to  the  equally  sudden  re- 
laxation be  it  hoped  of  the  grinning  jaws  of 
“surrounding  nations.” 

One  decided  advantage  in  the  adoption  of 
such  a proposal  would  be  this,  that  the  one 
grand  absurdity  would  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  the  fitting  companionship  of  a counterpart 
absurdity  ; so  that  either  neither  could  shed 
ridicule  on  either,  or,  more  properly  though 
still  figuratively  speaking,  both  could  make 
merry,  one  with  the  other,  like  some  bizarre 
hut  good-humoured  couple  who  pro  tern,  have 
exchanged  their  respective  toggery  for  mere 
pastime,  or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  itself. 

In  the  hope  that  my  suggestion  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of, — 1 am,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 
j.  E.  D. 


THE  GARDENS  IN  THE  GREEN  PARK. 

Sir, — In  1790  the  crown  was  graciously 
pleased  to  appropriate  under  lease,  with  strong 
covenants,  to  all  the  houses  in  a line  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  palace,  leading  to  the  stable-yard, 
the  entire  ground  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Queen’s  walk,  for  “ an  ornamental  garden  en- 
closed with  iron  rails,”  and  said  tenants  “shall 
not  suffer  any  alteration  whatsoever  in  the 
height,  pattern,  construction,  or  colour  of  the 
iron  rails,  &c.”  “Shall  not  suffer  to  he 
erected  or  set  up  any  wall,  poles,  or  rails,  or 
any  other  kind  of  fence.” 

Either  from  ignorance  or  wilfulness,  these 
gardens  have  become  a wilderness  of  unsightly 
torest  trees,  disfiguring  the  park,  and  obstruct- 
ing from  the  inhabitants  the  charms  which  the 
view  combines  ; encroachments  were  here  and 
there  attempted,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the 
Woods  and  Forests  have  removed  the  palings 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett.  'I  he  covenants  in  the  leases  pro- 
ceed thus, — “ Nor  sow,  plant,  or  set,  or  cause 
to  be  planted  on  the  premises,  any  tree,  or 
plant,  any  shrub,  bush,  or  other  thing  whatever 
that  may  in  any  way  darken  or  prejudice  the 
rights  of,  or  obstruct  the  view  or  prospect  from 
any  house,  or  building  adjoining,  or  near  to 
the  said  premises,  or  use  the  same  for  any  other 
use  or  purpose  than  that  of  an  or)ia/)iental 
garden .” 

W by  do  not  the  W oods  and  Forests  enforce 
the  intention  of  t,ho  leases  without  obliging 
individuals  to  complain  of  their  neighbours, — 
and  not  allow  the  park  to  be  disfigured  by 
scrubby  trees,  harbouring  soot  and  cats,  in  lieu 
of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  depriving 
the  public  of  the  “ornamental  gardens.” 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  P. 


CAST-IRON  IN  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

The  following  minute  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners in  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
engineers  on  the  late  accident,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  iron  girder  bridge,  at  Chester,  was 
transmitted,  a few  days  since,  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury. 

“ The  commissioners  of  railways,  after  con- 
sidering this  report,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  the  uncertainty  which  at 
present  exists  respecting  the  conditions  to  be 
complied  with  in  employing  iron,  but  more  par- 
ticularly cast-iron,  in  engineering  works.  Al- 
though the  facts  which  have  been  collected 
and  the  principles  which  are  acknowledged 
may  have  proved  sufficient  for  the  guidance”  of 
engineers  in  the  application  of  iron  to  works 
which  are  not  exposed  to  an  action  differing 


materially  from  a steady  load,  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  great  doubt  whether  the  experi- 
mental data,  and  the  theoretical  principles  at 
present  known,  are  adequate  to  guide  them  in 
designing  iron  bridges  when  these  are  to  be 
traversed  by  loads  of  extraordinary  weight  with 
great  velocities.  When  exposed  to  the  rapid 
motion  of  railway  trains  the  structure  should 
be  capable  of  sustaining,  without  permanent 
injury  to  any  part,  the  concussions  which  any 
irregularity  may  occasion,  and  the  vibratory 
action  which  a rapidly  alternating  change  of 
condition  must  produce.  The  commissioners 
have  reason  to  believe  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neers of  the  present  day  as  to  the  proper  form 
and  dimensions  to  be  given  to  railway  girders 
of  iron,  to  resist  the  combined  action  of  the 
several  forces  to  which  they  are  subject  during 
the  transit  of  trains  ; and  until  the  subject  has 
been  further  investigated,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  sufficient  data  for  their  secure 
guidance. 

The  inquiries  which  are  necessary  on  this 
subject  demand  the  combined  attention  of 
scientific  men  and  practical  engineers  ; and  the 
commissioners  believe  that  this  ohject  may  be 
most  effectually  obtained  by  means  of  a com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Government. 

To  the  commissioners  appointed  every  facil- 
ity for  experiments  on  an  extensive  scale 
should  be  afforded, and  they  should  he  requested 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  such  principles,  and 
to  form  such  rules,  as  may  enable  the  engineer 
and  the  mechanic,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
to  apply  the  metal  with  confidence.  Another 
subject  that  might  advantageously  engage  the 
attention  of  the  commission  is  the  action  which 
takes  place  under  varying  circumstances  in 
bridges  formed  by  adding  tension  bars  to  cast- 
iron  beams,  as  in  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  at 
Chester.” 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  ROCHESTER- 
ROW,  WESTMINSTER. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts’s  intention  to  build  and  endow 
a church  and  schools  in  Rochester-row,  West 
minster,  in  honour  of  her  father’s  memory,  at 
a cost  in  the  whole,  of  little  less  than  30,000/.* 
Mr.  Ferrey  was  appointed  to  carry  out.  tire 
noble  intention,  and  on  Tuesday  last,  the  20ib, 
the  esteemed  founder,  assisted  by  his  lordship 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a large  number  of 
distinguished  persons,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  intended  edifice. 

In  a cavity  beneath  the  stone  was  placed  a 
bottle,  hermetically  sealed,  containing  coins 
and  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Hujusce  Aidis  sacrosanct®, 

Deo,  Creatori  Sospittaori  Sanctificatori, 
in  honorem  B.  Stephani  protoinurtyri,  dicat®, 
lapidem  auspicaleni  posuit 
Angela  Georgina  Burdett  Coutts, 
filia  natu  minima 
Francesci  Burdett,  Baronetti, 
hujus  civitatis  Westmonasteriensis 
Suffragiis  olim  in  Senatum  per  XXXI.  annos 
coop  tali, 

eadem  ilia,  pietatis  ergo  in  patrem, 
et  grat®  in  Deum  ooservanti®, 
quam  nunc  inchoavit  ®dem, 
proprio  sumptu  exstructura, 
ornatura,  dotatura, 

singulare  in  hoc  seculo  tantre  munificenti®  exemplar. 

XIII  Prid.  Kal.  Aug 
A.  D.  MDCCCXLVII.” 

The  Bishop  of  London  in  addressing  the 
meeting  said, — “ The  lady,  to  whose  Christian 
munificence  we  owe  this  good  work,  having 
been  moved  by  filial  piety  to  erect  a memorial 
to  the  memory  of  her  respected  father,  who 
represented  for  many  years  this  city  in  Par- 
liament, recollected  at  the  same  time  that  she 
had  a Father  in  Heaven,  whose  glory  she  was 
bound  to  promote  to  the  best  of  her  means ; 
and  she  has  sought  to  combine  these  two  ob- 
jects of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  her  father 
in  the  flesh,  and  her  duty  to  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  by  erecting  this  church.  I need, 
hardly  remind  you,  that  in  the  old  times,  this 
was  a customary  mode  both  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to  express  grati- 
tude to  the  Most  High.  I need  hardly  tell  you 
this,  for  many  an  ancient  parish  church  and 
noble  cathedral  has  been  endowed  by  the  pious 
liberality  of  individuals;  nor  need  I tell  you 
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that,  for  many  and  many  years  past,  examples 
of  individual  munificence  have  been  exhibited 
so  manifold  that  I dare  hardly  fix  upon  any  one 
to  compare  with  those  of  old  times.  The  doors 
ol  this  church  will,  without  distinction,  be 
thrown  open  to  all  who  live  in  the  district,  who 
may  thus  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.  All  may  enter  who  are  inclined  to  do 
so,  as  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  will 
admit,  and  the  result  will  be  that  others,  insti- 
gated by  this  liberality,  will  come  forward  and 
set  another  such  example  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  cannot  find  room  within  its  walls. 
And  here  I cannot  help  speaking  of  a vene- 
rablejbody — the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster— who  have  given  the  site  for  this 
church  and  these  schools,  and  who  have  the 
warmest  desire  to  further  the  great  object  of 
instruction  to  all  within  their  reach.” 

The  following  inscription  was  engraved  on 
the  trowel : — 

“ To 

MISS  ANGELA  GEORGINA  BURDETT  COUTT8, 
The  Founder 

of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster, 

THIS  TROWEL 

is  presented,  as  a token  of  respect  and  gratitude,  by 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  District, 

July  20,  1847. 

1 Mercy  and  Truth  to  them  that  devise  good.’ — Prov,  xiv.  22. 
LAUS  DEO.” 

The  accompanying  engraving  gives  a repre- 


sentation of  the  church  as  it  will  appear  when 
seen  from  the  north-west.  It  is  designed  in 
the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  “ Decorated,”  and  is  to 
accommodate  1000  persons  It  will  consist 
of  a nave,  82  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide  ; aisles, 
82  feet  by  13  feet ; chancel,  47  feet  hy  21  feet ; 
and  a massive  tower  and  spire  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  base  of  the  tower  is 
23  feet  square,  and  the  entire  height  200  feet. 

The  materials  to  be  used  will  be  Sneaton 
ragstone  for  the  walls,  and  Anstone  stone  for 
the  various  dressings.  The  roofs  will  be  con- 
structed of  British  oak,  and  covered  with  lead  ; 
and  the  open  seating  throughout,  together 
with  the  chancel  stalls  and  screens,  will  be 
formed  of  wainscot.  The  tower  is  to  contain 
a peal  of  bells. 

The  schools  now  erecting,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  are  constructed  with  the  same 
materials  as  above  described,  and  are  capable 
of  holding  230  boys  and  170  girls.  The 
master  and  mistress’s  house  are  close  adjoin 
ing  these  buildings.  They  are  designed  in  a 
suitable  style  to  the  church,  and  are  being 
erected,  at  the  cost  of  3,4007.,  by  Messrs.  Rigby, 
of  Westminster,  by  whom  the  church  also 
is  to  be  built. 


The  Nelson  Column. — Animationappears 
to  be  returning  here,  and  some  people  are  bold 
enough  to  say  now,  that  this  monument  (of 
many  things),  is  positively  to  be  completed 
without  further  delay. 


INTERESTING  FONT  IN  ST.  JOHN’S 
CHURCH,  LUXEMBURG. 


The  Font  here  represented,  and  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  in  St. 
John’s  Church  at  Luxemburg, but  it  originally 
was  made  for  the  now  desecrated  church  of 
St.  Ulric  there.  It  is  of  one  sole  piece  of 
stone,  including  the  base,  pedestal,  and  bowl. 
The  base,  pedestal,  and  rim  of  the  bowl  are 
octagonal ; but  the  pedestal  is  of  tapering  form, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  its  Gothic  tracery, — the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  in  very  bold  relief  and 
j certain  parts  of  it  completely  pierced, — and 
from  the  eonformability  also  of  the  tracery 
which  envelops  the  bowl  itself,  a whole  is  pro- 
duced with  so  unusually  graceful  a flow  of 
lines,  that  T do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
its  like.  As  to  its  precise  dimensions,  how- 
ever, my  notes  only  state  that  its  present  height 
above  the  pavement  is  105  centimetres, — its 
extreme  width  at  top  being  85,  each  face  of 
its  base,  30,  and  each  face  of  its  rim,  35. 

Other  rare  works  of  art  in  St.  John’s 
Church  are  a gilt-silver  monstrance,  or  osten- 
soir,  in  form  of  a tower  and  spire  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  painted  of  a brown  colour,  with  refer- 
ence, I presume,  to  the  passage  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  “ I am  black  but  comely,”  and 
which  image  is  probably  a copy  of  the  cele- 
brated statue  of “ Our  Lady”  at  Loretto,  that 
was  taken  away  by  the  French  in  1797* 
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The  church  of  St.  John  was  founded  a.d. 

1309,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  father  of 
John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Hoke  ot 
Luxemburg,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Orecy  , nnd 
rvho-e  remains  mere  deposited  m the.r  twelfth 
sepulchre  bv  the  pious  care  of  the  pr'BEnt  King 
of  Prussia  on  the  26th  of  August  (the  492nd 

nea^S^ar b u r g ut ‘the  greater  parts  of  the 

II.,  King  of  Spain,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing chronogram  above  its  portal : 

CaroLo  regnante, 

Montereo  VICes  reglas  beLgfo  gerente, 
phlLIppo  aremberglo  gVbernante, 
hospItaLe  sanCto  lohannl  saCratVr. 

\V.  Bkomkt,  M.D. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  BUILDERS' 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

On  the  19th  inst.  a numerous  meeting  was 

held  at  the  Freemasons’ Tavern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  Institution  for  the 
benefit  of  decayed  members  of  the  building 
trades.  Mr.  Biers  took  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
Beniamin  Hall,  Colonel  Wood.  Mr.  David 
Salomons,  Mr.  C.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Stephen 
Bird,  Mr.  Gen.  Bird,  Mr.  O.  Spencer  Smith, 

Mr.  McGill,  Mr.  Higgs,  and  others.  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

The  chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  felt  in  appearing  in  so  good 
a cause,  in  which  be  was  sure  that  none  could  be 
more  zealous,  although  he  regretted  that  no  abler 
advocate  was  in  his  place,  proceeded  to  observe 
that  although  almost  every  business-class  in  the 
metropolis  had  an  institution  on  whose  benevolent 
aid  decayed  but  respectable  members  had  it  in  their 
power  to  fall  back,  yet  builders  as  a class  were 
still  without  any  thing  of  the  kind;  the 
only  exceptions  being  merely  local,  such  as  the 
City  associations,  on  which  the  metropolitan  build- 
ing trades  in  general  had  no  claim  whatever.  The 
Benevolent  Institution  whose  foundation-stone  it 
was  now  full  time,  therefore,  to  lay,  was  designed 
on  a more  extensive  scale  of  operation  ; its  object, 
indeed,  being  not  merely  confined  to  the  relief  of 
subscribers,  not  merely  limited  even  to  the  masters 
employed  iu  the  metropolitan  building  trades  in 
general,  hut  for  behoof  of  every  one  of  their  class 
in  the  empire  able  to  establish  a reputable  character, 
whether  he  had  ever  been,  in  his  better  days,  a sub- 
scriber, or  not,  to  the  institution.  The  number  of 
persons,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  dependent  on  the 
building  business  for  their  support  was  immense. 
The  number  of  families  dependent  on  the  funds 
expended  in  metropolitan  building,  or  on  the  earn- 
ings drawn  therefrom,  might  be  stated  at  nearly 
30,000.  The  builder’s  life  might  be  likened  to 
that  of  a sailor,  who  begins  with  a fair  wind,  and 
has  all  plain  sailing  till  the  storms  of  adversity 
come  on,  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Although 
designed  in  the  first  place  for  decayed  masters  in 
the  building  business,  the  masters,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  establish  this  useful  institution,  had  not 
been  thinking  of  themselves  alone  ; they  had  not 
been  forgetful  of  their  workmen  ; for  by  one  of  the 
rules  and  regulations,  any  workman  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a subscriber,  meeting  with  an  accident, 
might  have  relief  from  the  fund,  so  that  although 
he  went  to  the  hospital,  while  there,  his  wife  and 
children,  deprived  of  his  earnings,  would  not  be 
compelled,  as  hitherto,  to  part  with  not  only  their 
clothing  furniture  and  utensils,  but  even  the  very 
tools  with  which  alone  their  bread  - winner 
could  provide  them  all  with  food.  A weekly  con- 
tribution of  4s.  to  5s.,  would  prevent  this  cruel 
alternative,  which,  as  most  of  those  present  well 
knew,  necessity  had  compelled  thousands  on  thous- 
ands to  adopt.  He  felt  and  pleaded  more  for  such 
as  these  than  even  for  unfortunate  masters.  Hither- 
to he  had  been  speaking  of  a relief  fund  ; but  the 
rules  of  the  institution  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  almshouses.  These,  however*,  would 
form  a subject  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
subscribers,  to  whose  views  and  decision  it  would 
be  submitted  when  an  adequate  fund  had  been  col- 
lected. It  was  proposed  that  4,000/.  or  5,000/. 
should  be  raised  before  any  relief  was  granted.  He 
could  not  help  remarking,  however,  that  even  already 
deserving  objects,  unaware  of  the  time  requisite  for 
setting  such  an  institution  as  this  afloat,  were 
eagerly  praying  for  aid.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  there  were  already  nearly  200  sub- 
scribers, and  on  behalf  of  an  institution  placed  on 
so  extended  a basis  of  general  good  to  masters  and 
workmen  connected  with  the  building  trades  at 


large,  he  felt  assured  that  the  public  no  less  than 
the  trades  themselves  would  not  be  appealed 

”An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  inatitntion  n then 
read  by  the  secretary,  together  with  the  rules  an 
regulations  ; after  which 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  in  moving  the  first  re- 
solution,—1“ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  is  a charity  that  is 
both  expedient  and  necessary,  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  classes,  more  especially  those  connected 
with  the  building  trades, ’’—said,  thatthoughunwell 
he  had  felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  e^bUsE- 
ment  of  such  an  institution  to  excuse  himself  from 
attendance  on  that  account.  He  approved  of  the 
principles  and  the  rules  and  regulations  already  so 
clearly  explained  to  them.  He  had  no  conception 
that  so  many  families  and  individuals  were  con- 
nected with  the  building  interests  of  the  metropolis 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  class  of  workmen  did  as 
much  as  they  in  general  could  in  earning  a suste- 
nance for  themselves  and  families  from  day  to  day  , 
and  that  therefore  in  unforeseen  misfortune  they 
were  necessarily  thrown  on  public  resources.  Ihe 
class  immediately  above  these  too,  though  better 
able  to  fight  their  way  in  an  emergency,  had  stm 
as  a class,  much  hardship  and  difficulty  to  cope 
with,  and  it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  their  niore 
fortunate  fellow  members  and  indeed  of  the  higher 
classes  in  general,  to  assist  the  lower  in  misfortune. 

Of  self-dependence,  such  as  this  institution  more 
particularly  inculcated,  we  were  certainly  bound  to 
approve.  He  trusted,  although  the  masters  would 
look  also  to  the  benefit  of  those  under  them  who 
were  less  able  to  be  self-dependent,  that  this  would 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  He  felt  personally  grateful 
to  their  chairman,  who  took  so  leading  an  interest 
in  these  matters ; and  congratulated  him  on  the  feel- 
ing way  in  which  he  had  treated  his  subject.  It 
was  usual  to  hit  upon  some  more  or  less  delicate 
compliment  towards  the  promoters  of  any  com- 
mendable undertaking  ; but  he  feared  the  question 
he  was  now  about  to  ask  would  scarcely  come  under 
the  class  of  compliments.  What  had  they  been 
doing  down  to  1847  ? This  young  one  was  as  yet 
iu  its  swaddling  clothes  ! Look  at  the  almshouses 
of  other  trades.  These  almshouses  must  have  had 
a builder.  Who  was  he  that  he  did  not  teach  bis 
brethren  to  go  and  do  likewise?  Now,  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  be  zealous  and  diligent  m the 
promotion  of  their  worthy  object  ; and  he  trusted 
that  at  next  year's  general  meeting  they  would  have 
a good  report  of  progress.  He  regarded  this  as 
laying  the  first  stone  of  a noble  building. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  who  said  : He  had  as  great  pleasure  in  being 
associated  with  them  in  so  good  a cause,  as  he  had 
often  had  in  acting  with  his  noble  friend,  the  mover, 
in  reference  to  bills  brought  into  the  Commons, 
where  they  sat  together.  One  great  advantage  in  a 
metropolitan  community  consisted  in  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  many  who  desired  it,  to  meet  to- 
gether for  the  amelioriation  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
The  great  beauty  of  that  community  was  its  local 
self-governing  and  self-supporting  system.  When 
any  class  of  the  public  came  forward  with  that  view 
they  ought  to  be  upheld.  He  should  have  much 
gratification  in  being  a subscriber. 

The  resolution  being  then  put  to  the  vote,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Wood  then  moved  the  second  reso- 
lution, approving  of  the  laws;  and  said:  It 

might  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  propose  such 
rules  and  regulations  ; but  he  could  at  least  see  that 
they  were  clear,  comprehensive,  and  liberal.  The 
7th  provided  for  the  complete  publication  of 
accounts.  The  19th  constituted  a managing  com- 
mittee of  thirty,  in  which,  with  the  change  of  one- 
third  every  year,  assurance  was  given  of  the  super- 
intendence of  a body  of  men  fully  and  properly  re- 
presenting the  trade  ; and  though  not  too  numerous, 
such  a committee  certainly  constituted  a liberal 
representation  of  the  whole  body,  whose  habits  of 
business  and  occupation  must  render  them  peculiarly 
conversant  with  such  duties  ; so  that,  if  these  rules 
were  not  perfect,  they  might,  by  the  benefit  of  such 
experience,  he  brought  to  that  perfection  which  the 
admirable  objects  in  view  demanded  at  their  hands. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  David  Salomons,  in  moving  the  third  reso 
lution,  which  pledged  the  meeting  to  co-operation, 
said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  taking  a part  in 
the  establishment  of  a Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, the  more  especially  as  he  had  a penchant  for 
building  himself,  although  in  his  dabblings  amongst 
bricks  and  mortar  he  had  certainly  derived  more 
amusement  than  profit.  He,  too,  confessed  he  was 
astonished  that  so  enlightened  a body  as  the  build- 
ing trades  of  the  metropolis  had  only  now  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
for  behoof  of  those  whose  interprize  did  not  always 
prevent  the  experience  of  a hard  fate.  To  aid  in 
warding  off  such  a fate  deserved  their  most  earnest 
I exertions. 


The  motion  *as  seconded  by  Mr  Stephen  B,rd, 
nho  expressed  his  regret  that  they  hsd  not  begun 
sooner,  since  the  object  appeared  to  be  so  well  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  bmldrag  trades  m general, 
but  by  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
favoured  them  with  their  presence  and  their  good 
will  and  assistance.  . 

The  motion  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cochrane  was  happy  to  perform  his  humble 
part  in  the  proceedings  by  moving  that  a subscrip- 
tion list  be  opened.  Without  the  sinews  of  war 
nothing  could  be  done.  Unless  supported  by  liberal 
subscriptions  great  disappointment  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  present  object.  He  had  to  con- 
gratulate the  meeting  on  the  advent  of  so  many 
members  of  Parliament  as  had  assembled  with  them 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate for  them  that  we  were  now  on  the  eve  ot  a 
eeneral  election,  as  both  members  ot  Parliament 
and  those  aspiring  to  be  members  of  Parliament 
were  in  a most  amiable  mood,  and  influenced  by 
most  liberal  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  - I he 
engagements  of  builders  exposed  them  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  open  air,  to  the  summer  s heat  and 
the  winter’s  cold  ; and  he  had  always  found  them  a 
body  of  men  whose  hearts  were  open  to  those 
generous  emotions  which  somehow  alwa.s  were 
generated  by  avocations  conducted  more  or  less  in 

the  open  air.  , ... 

Lord  R.  Grosvenor  moved  the  fifth  resolution  for 
the  commencement  of  a fund  to  provide  an  asylum, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Higgs,  who  said  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  advocated  such 
an  institution,  but  now  he  had  every  confidence  in 

its  success.  Annual  subscribers  were  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all  subscribers,  as  on  them  tile  main  stay 
of  steady  income  depended.  He  trusted  therefore, 
that  gentlemen  would  either  now  or  very  shortly 
come  forward  and  free  the  institution  at  once  Iro.n 
all  anxiety  on  this  score.  The  motion  was  put  and 
also  carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  attended,  observed,  that  his  noble 
friend,  Lord  Grosvenor,  had  hinted  that  their 
infant  was  now  born.  He  was  sure  that  its  parents 
had  had  some  trouble  with  it.  But  now,  in  the 
presence  of  its  godfathers  and  sponsors,  he  trusted 
it  would  prosper  and  do  credit  to  them  all,  and 
more  especially  that  in  its  advanced  maturity 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  its  poor  relations. 

The  chairman  then  moved  that  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  this  day  honoured  the  meeting  with  their 
presence  and  assistance ; and  further, 

“ That  a vote  of  thanks  is  due  and  is  hereby  given 
to  the  public  press,  and  particularly  to  the  editor  of 
The  Builder,  for  bringing  this  institution  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  public.” 

A member  of  the  meeting  begged  to  ask  the 
chairman  whether  it  was  intended  that  subscribers 
should  have  no  preference  over  non-subscribers,  or 
to  what  comparative  extent  relief  would  be  given  to 
non-subscribers  ; as  he  was  afraid  that  unless  some 
strict  limit  were  fixed,  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
might  be  considerably  curtailed. 

The  chairman  in  reply  said,  that  the  institution 
was  designed  to  be  established  upon  a broad  and 
enlightened  principle  of  general  benevolence,  which 
he  felt  certain  would  meet  with  as  general  a sup- 
port. Of  course,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  ot  the 
committee  of  subscribers  what  relief  should  be  given 
and  to  whom  ; but  it  might  so  happen  that  a non- 
subscriber had  stronger  claims  on  their  immediate 
attention  than  even  a subscriber. 

A non-professional  subscriber  further  remarked, 
that  although  he  was  a subscriber,  he  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  institution,  but  the  very  libe- 
rality of  its  basis  might  induce  others  as  well  as 
himself  to  subscribe.  Lord  Grosvenor  remarked 
that  he  could  appreciate  the  feeling  which  suggested 
the  question,  but  of  course  the  committee  would 
have  the  power  to  postpone  the  administration  of 
relief  to  non-subscribers,  so  long  as  applications 
from  subscribers  were  before  them.  The  chairman 
added,  that  the  founders  of  the  institution  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  sairl  that  they  bad  merely  seltish 
motives  in  subscribing,  and  that  the  power  of  grant- 
ing relief  should  be  left  open  to  the  merits  of  each 
case  as  far  as  possible.  He  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if  the  benevolent  design  of  such  an  institution 
were  narrowed  by  any  such  limitation  as  that  hinted 
at.  It  was  proposed,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
who  started  the  question,  should  allow  himself  to 
be  put  on  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all 
justice  to  his  suggestion.  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  he 
only  wished  to  draw  attention  for  an  instant,  in 
conclusion,  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  was 
founded  on  its  broad  principle  of  benevolence,  in 
order  that  the  public  in  general  might  be  induced 
to  take  the  greater  interest  in  its  success,  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  extension  of  a helping  hand  to  their 
fellow  tradesmen  in  the  provinces,  or  to  non-sub- 
scribing members  of  their  class,  should  check  the 
flow  of  subscriptions  from  the  building  trades,  the 
selfish  limitation  of  its  benefits  to  themselves  would 
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as  effectually  check  the  more  general  flow  of  sub- 
scriptions from  the  public  at  large. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  then  car- 
ried by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  separated  after 
many  of  them  had  subscribed  their  names  to  the 
list,  which  had  been  previously  read. 


PROTECTION  OF  STONE-WORK. 

Sir, — With  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
marble  and  other  calcareous  stone  from  Atmo- 
spheric Influence,  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
process  invented  for  that  purpose  by  A!  . Kuhl- 
tnann,  of  Lille,  as  stated  in  your  account  of 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects (and  to  whose  museum  I have  pre- 
sented specimens  of  its  good  effect),  would  be 
at  once  more  serviceable,  more  easily  em- 
ployed, and  of  infinitely  less  cost,  than  the 
application  of  wax,  as  recommended  at  page 
313  of  your  No.  of  the  3rd  inst. 

M.  Ivuhlmann’s  process  is,  simply  to  mix 
in  an  iron  vessel,  with  a solution  in  ten  gal- 
lons of  water  of  half  a hundred  weight  of  the 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  called  barilla — a 
quarter  of  a hundred  weight  (and  gradually 
more,  if  necessary),  of  any  clean  siliceous  grit- 
sand  (or  scrapings  of  flint-made  roads,  well 
washed  from  extraneous  matter),  until  this  sand 
shall  cease  to  he  dissolved  even  by  a strong 
heat  applied  for  some  few  hours  to  the  vessel. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  this:— Cal- 
careous stones,  and  many  stones  called  sili- 
ceous stones,  consist  chiefly  of  lime  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  i.  e.  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
the  employment  of  the  above-described  pro- 
tective solution  (which  is  a silicate  of  soda),  a 
truly  chemical  double  elective  attraction  takes 
place — the  soda  going  to  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  stone,  while  the  silica  going  to  the  lime 
penetrates  the  stone  to  a depth  (but  without 
altering  th n form  of  its  surface)  proportionate 
to  the  siliceous  strength  of  the  solution  and 
the  length  of  time  given  to  its  application. 

This  application  may  be  effected  either  by 
immersing  dressed  or  sculptured  blocks  in  the 
clear  and  hot  siliceous  solution,  or  by  brushing 
them  over  with  it  cold,  before,  or  subsequently 
to,  their  being  set  up. 

M.  Kuhlman’s  process  also  improves  the 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  produces  a hardness 
which,  after  a few  days  exposure  to  the  air,  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  resist  any  scratching,  except 
that  of  a sharp  instrument ; and  it  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  case-hardening  all  new 
delicately  sculptured  work  in  soft  stone,  if  not 
also  for  preventing  the  farther  decay  of  many 
of  our  now  mouldering  monuments. 

W.  Bromkt. 


THE  ELECTRIC  FIRE  AND  THIEVES' 
ALARUM. 

Mr.  G.  Petrie,  the  telegraphist  at  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway,  proposes  to  us  to  fa- 
cilitate the  saving  of  buildings  and  property 
from  destruction  by  fire,  also  to  save  until 
certainty , the  lives  of  the  inmates  of  dwelling- 
houses  which  may  happen  to  take  fire,  anu  to 
prevent  depredations  by  thieves,  by  means  of 
electricity  ; causing  the  tire  itself  or  the  thieves 
themselves  to  act  necessarily  upon  apparatus 
which  shall  convey  audible,  visible,  and  sensi- 
ble alarm  signals  to  the  inmates  or  to  watch- 
men. This  scheme  has  not  been  put  in  practice 
although  he  has  had  it  long  in  contemplation  : 
we  will  let  him  state  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

The  audible  signals  may  consist  of  bells, 
whistles,  explosions,  or  any  other  signals  which 
address  themselves  to  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  may  be  made  to  act  with  more  and  more 
vigour  as  the  danger  increases.  The  visible 
signals  may  be  coloured  glass,  and  lights  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  red  or  yellow  glass  to  signify 
fire,  and  blue  or  green  glass  to  signify  thieves. 
The  sensible  signals  may  consist  of  jets  of  cold 
water,  so  arranged  as  to  commence  pouring 
down  on  the  pillows  of  all  the  beds,  a few 
seconds  after  the  audible  fire  signals  have  begun 
to  sound,  or  they  may  consist  of  any  other 
signals  which  will  rouse  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  In  dangerous  localities,  an  apparatus 
may  be  added  whereby  if  thieves  should  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  an  entrance,  the  first  step 
which  they  take  on  the  threshold  will  discharge 
at  them  a charge  of  gunpowder,  and  if  this 
warning  should  not  be  heeded  by  the  thieves, 
a second  step  in  advance  will  wound  them  in 
the  legs  with  smali  shot,  and  a third  step  shoot 


them  dead.  A set  of  buildings  may  have  one 
apparatus  to  serve  the  whole  set,  and  the  visi- 
ble signals  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  point  out 
the  particular  house  wherein  the  fire  is  just 
beginning  to  break  out,  or  the  house  wherein 
the  thieves  have  just  entered,  and  in  orchards, 
&c.,  the  visible  signals  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a guide  to  the  place  where  the  signal 
originated,  so  that  in  all  these  cases  no  time 
need  be  lost  in  finding  out  the  exact  place 
where  assistance  is  required.  The  alarums 
may  operate  not  only  in  and  about  the  house 
or  set  of  houses  where  the  danger  exists,  but 
also  at  any  distant  place  wherever  it  may  be 
desirable  that  some  or  all  of  these  alarm 
signals  should  be  perceived. 

As  to  the  mode; — The  alarm  signals  may 
he  made  to  operate  either  by  the  breaking  or 
by  the  completing  of  the  electric  circuits,  ac- 
cording to  whichever  plan  may  be  most  conve- 
nient for  the  particular  apparatus  employed, 
and  in  all  cases  the  electric  circuits  may  be 
broken  or  completed  either  by  springs,  or  by 
wires  and  vessels  of  mercury.  The  electric 
circuits  are  broken  or  completed  by  fire  in  the 
following  manner:  either  by  means  of  the 
flame  which  runs  up  the  walls,  or  else  by 
means  of  the  heated  air  which  rises  to  the 
ceiling.  The  flame  running  up  the  wall,  comes 
in  contact  with  an  inflammable  cord,  which 
runs  horizontally  along  the  wall,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  this  cord  in  any  part,  lets  fall  a weight 
which  allows  a spring  to  fly  back  and  break  or 
complete  the  electric  circuit.  The  hot  air 
which  rises  to  the  ceiling  operates  by  causing 
the  expansion  of  mercury  or  air  or  any  other 
elastic  or  non-elastic  fluid  which  is  contained 
in  tubes  and  other  vessels — or  by  causing  the 
expansion  of  metallic  rods  or  sheets,  or  any 
other  suitable  solid  substances — or  by  the  de- 
pression of  mercury  by  the  expansion  of  en- 
closed air. 

For  the  thieves’  alarum,  the  electric  circuits 
are  broken  or  completed  by  the  opening  of 
doors,  windows,  shutters,  boxes,  drawers,  cup- 
boards, closets,  &c.,  and  also  by  the  withdrawal 
of  fastenings,  and  also  by  footsteps  on  stair- 
cases or  on  the  thresholds  of  doors,  windows, 
and  other  inlets,  and  also  by  any  person 
getting  over  the  boundary  wall  of  an  orchard 
or  any  other  place. 

The  insulated  electric  circuits  are  arranged 
so  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  doors,  windows, 
boxes,  drawers,  closets,  &c.,  in  a house  can  be 
instantly  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
alarum,  without  the  others  being  so  placed,  or 
by  the  turning  of  one  handle,  situate  in  the 
bedroom  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  whole 
house  and  every  thing  in  it  may  be  instantly 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  alarum. 

Many  modifications  of  the  apparatus  are 
described,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  proposal.* 


Or,D  Paintings  in  Eton  Coi.lege 
Ciiapei,.  — It  was  mentioned  in  The  Buii.der 
the  week  before  last,  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
wainscotring  from  the  walls  of  Eton  College 
Chapel,  in  consequence  of  the  repairs  now 
going  on  there,  some  ancient  paintings  had 
been  brought  to  light.  According  to  \hc  Daily 
News,  “ these  paintings,  which  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  Florentine  artists  between 
1440  and  1480,  and  which  are  in  a very  fair 
state  of  preservation,  represent  a variety  of 
miracles,  alleged,  by  the  Romish  church,  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  Virgin  Alary.  It 
appears  that  when  the  choir  was  enlarged, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  these  frescoes  (?),  some  of  which  were 
not  considered  very  appropriate  ornaments  at 
that  time  for  a place  of  worship,  were  hidden 
from  view  behind  the  oaken  panelling.  Hence 
their  preservation  up  to  this  period.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton  to 
cause  as  many  of  these  works  of  art  to  be  pre- 
served as  will  not  interfere  with  the  alterations 
and  embellishments  now  in  progress.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  old  oak  panelling 
should  be  replaced,  and  that  doors  should  be 
made  to  open  in  front  of  the  paintings,  so  that 
they  might  at  any  time  be  inspected.” 


* “ At  the  pleasure  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  the  apparatus 
nay  be  made  to  veutilate  the  rooms  at  any  particular  temperature, 
ind  if  the  electric  fire-circuits  arc  broken  or  completed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  metallic  rods  instead  of  by  the  expansion  of  fluids 
inclosed  in  vessels,  then  the  apparatus  may  be  so  arranged  as 
during  a thunder-storm  to  protect  the  inmates  of  the  house  against 
the  eifects  of  lightning,  by  causing  any  lightning  wliich  may 
happen  to  come  into  any  of  the  rooms  to  fly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
from  thence  to  run  quietly  into  the  earth.” 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association 
opened  their  congress  at  Warwick  on  Alonday 
last,  and  have  had  a very  agreeable  and  suc- 
cessful meeting.  Much  has  been  seen  and  much 
done,  and  we  shall,  next  week,  give  a detailed 
notice  of  such  of  the  proceedings  as  more  par- 
ticularly interest  our  readers.  Lord  Brooke 
presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  has  been 
assisted  by  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  AI.P.,  Sir 
Samuel  Aleyrick,  Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Sir  Henry 
Dillon,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Air.  Crofton  Croker, 
and  many  others. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Is  Earl  Fite- William  aware,  says  the  Lei- 
cester Mercury,  commenting  on  Ins  lordship’s 
complaint  of  the  twopenny  exhibition  of  St. 
Paul’s,  that  in  his  own  city  of  Petei borough, 
6d.  is  demanded  as  a fee  from  every  person  on 
going  into  the  minster  except  during  divine 
service  ? St.  Paul’s  is  certainly  a ‘ dirt  cheap  ’ 

exhibition  when  compared  with  that. In 

Lincoln  caihedral,  a nave  window  designed 
from  one  in  Chartres  cathedral,  is  now  being 

put  up  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson. The  new 

dispensary  in  course  of  erection  at  Reading 
was  much  damaged  by  lightning  on  Saturday 
last.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building,  com- 
prising ‘the  entire  huge  coping’  was  over- 
thrown, and  several  of  the  front  projecting 
parts  also  demolished.  A contemporary  says, 
that  ‘no  lives  were  fortunately  sacrificed  be- 
yond ’ the  narrow  escape  of  an  old  lady  in  bed, 
who  remained  obdurate  with  a heavy  stone 
suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  above 
her  head.  — — The  Rev.  T.  Twisden,  rector  of 
Charleton,  has  offered  the  sum  of  500/.  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  his  church  in  a more  conve- 
nient and  central  site. The  contracts  for 

laying  down  the  Newport  Water-pipes  from 
Carisbrooke,  erecting  a reservoir,  tank,  &c., 
beirigsent  in  on  Wednesday  and  the  successful 
contractor  then  ascertained,  it  is  expected  that 
the  works  will  be  forthwith  proceeded  with. 

The  projected  improvements  in  the  parish 

church  of  Chippenham  were  commenced  on 

Alonday  week. On  Tuesday  week  before 

last  the  new  church  of  Trevethin,  near  Ponty- 
pool,  erected  at  a cost  of  2,600/.,  collected  in 
voluntary  contributions,  was  consecrated.  It 
is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  five  stained- 
glass  windows,  one  of  them  the  gift  of  the 
architect,  Air.  Wyatt,  and  the  others  that  of 
Air.  J.  Harley,  of  Wainwern. The  Liver- 

pool Guardian  Gas  Company  have  complained 
to  the  council  of  “ the  acts  committed  on  be- 
half of  the  corporation  in  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.”  They  attribute  the  defeat  of 
their  bill  to  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  who 
acted  in  London  for  the  corporation,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  want  of  good  faith  to  the  in- 
habitants displayed  in  such  acts.  It  is  said 
that  the  Dale-street  Company  have  recently 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Cox,  the  engineer  of  the  Guardian  Company, 
and  given  him  the  opportunity  of  trying  ex- 
periments here,  at  their  expense,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  at  the  cheap  price  he  has  declared  it 

to  be  in  bis  power  to  produce  it  at. The 

Albion  states  that  in  no  less  than  eighty  cases 
brought  before  a stipendary  magistrate  of 
Liverpool  on  Friday  and  Saturday  week,  for 
letting  cellars  to  Irish  immigrants,  the  said 
cellars  being  only  about  fi  feet  in  height  from 
fioor  to  celling,  and  the  ceilings  being  about 
a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  a fine  of  1/.  4s.  fid.  was  inflicted  in 
every  case,  and  a determination  made  to  levy  a 
similar  fine  for  every  day  the  cellars  should 
continue  to  be  occupied  after* that  first  convic- 
tion.  The  mayor  of  Wigan  has  issued  a 

proclamation,  announcing  that  paities  who 
neglect  to  keep  their  houses  in  a cleanly  con- 
dition, will  be  brought  up  and  fined  under  the 

bye-laws. An  association,  says  the  Albion, 

something  between  a tontine  and  a joint-stock 
building  association,  has  been  formed  by  in- 
fluential persons  at  Birkenhead,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  unsold  land  in  the  park  there, 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  thirty  to  fifty  villas 

and  terrace- houses. Heather  Church,  says 

the  Leicester  Journal,  is  to  be  re-opened  on 
27th  instant,  alter  being  renovated  and  en- 
larged under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stevens, 
of  Derby.  The  whole  nave  has  been  allotted 
to  free-sittings. 
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ilcto  Uoofcs. 

The  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Cittbs  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume, 
LL.D.  Longman  & Co.  184/. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin,  history,  objects  and  constitution 
of  the  various  “ learned  societies,  as  they  are 
politely  termed,  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  tog-ether  with  an  account  of  the  ex- 
isting printing  clubs.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
very  correctly  done,  and  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  reference,  especially  by  dwellers  in 
the  provinces. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  makes  a sug- 
gestion which  deserves  consideration,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a central  institution  tor 
the  learned  societies.  “Did  we  possess  a 
union,  were  it  only  of  presidents  and  secreta- 
ries, for  common  objects,  it  could  communi- 
cate, in  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  men,  whose  opinion  would  be 
entitled  to  a degree  of  substantial  respect  that 
it  has  never  yet  enjoyed.” 

GTorreaponuence* 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Sir,— As  I perceive  that  you  are  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  our  railways, 
allow  me  to  say,  one  point  which  I think  is 
very  much  neglected  and  which  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  accidents,  is  the  want  of  communi- 
cations at  the  stations  from  the  platforms  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  either  by  bridges  over  or 
by  tunnels  under  it.  The  comparatively  small 
expense  at  which  this  precaution  could  in  most 
cases  be  carried  out,  renders  it  the  more  sur- 
prising that  such  a want  should  continue  to 
exist.  . , . 

A simple  wooden  bridge,  with  a flight  of 
steps  on  both  sides,  would  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  at  most  small  country 
stations;  of  course  in  large  towns  a more  sub- 
stantial erection  would  be  needed. 

Another  point  in  which  I think  railway 
companies  have  erred  in  the  construction  of 
trunklines, where  the  traffic  is  likely  to  increase 
considerably,  is  their  not  having  formed  them 
of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  a third  line  of 
rails  being  laid  down.  As  a case  in  point,  ob- 
serve the  railways  which  come  to  London 
bridge.  They  have  been  widened  twice , and 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  widened  a third 
time.  It  is  the  natural  consequence,  which 
railway  directors  would  readily  see,  if  they 
would 'but  look  an  inch  before  their  noses,  that 
as  railways  are  continually  being  extended  by 
branches,  the  traffic  on  the  trunk  line  must 
necessarily  increase,  and  it  behoves  them  to 
make  provision  for  it. 

A third  line  also  gives  a great  advantage  in 
this  way,  that  should  one  line  require  repairing, 
there  would  always  be  two  in  working  order. 

If  thought  well,  one  line  might  be  set 
apart  for  luggage  trains,  and  the  other  two 
for  passenger  trains  ; or,  one  line  for  express 
trains,  and  the  other  two  for  ordinary  trains. 
The  same  short-sightedness  is  evident,  also, 
with  respect  to  railway  terminuses  and  stations, 
which  are  always  being  altered  and  enlarged, 
and  are  in  consequence  always  untidy  and  un- 
finished. 

I would  particularly  urge  upon  the  London 
and  York  Railway,  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, to  take  counsel  by  experience,  and  to 
form  their  road  of  a sufficient  width  for  a 
third  line  of  rails. — Yours,  &c. 

A Railway  Traveller. 


STONE  LIFTERS. 

Sir, — The  lewis,  sketched  in  your  last  num- 
ber, is  not  a new  form  for  the  purpose.  One 
on  much  the  same  principle  was  used,  among 
other  places,  at  the  buildings  of  Orlingbury 
Church,  Northants,  in  1841.  Mr.  John  John- 
stone, the  clerk  of  the  works  at  that  place, 
was  the  adapter.  The  one  given  by  you  has 
the  disadvantage  of  the  long  bar  bending  in- 
wards, through  constant  use ; but  the  one 
which  he  used  had  not  that  objection.  It  had 
two  long  bars,  one  over  another  (passing 
through  mortices  in  the  cross  pieces,  having 
pin-holes  at  different  distances  to  adjust  to  anv 
thickness  of  stone),  whereby,  when  at  work, 
the  lower  one  was  subject  to  tension,  and  the 
upper  one  to  pressure,  doing  away  with  the 


tendency  in  the  bars  to  camber.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  raising  ashlar.  I merely  write  this 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  and  not  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Oliver  of  any  credit  which  may  attach 
to  him  for  his  application. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  R* 

Anne-street,  Birmingham,  July  19,  1847. 


SHORT  TIME  ON  SATURDAYS. 

Sir,— Through  the  medium  of  your  useful 
and  widely-circulated  paper,  may  I call  the 
attention  of  the  building  trade  to  the  peaceful 
movement  now  in  progress  amongst  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  of  London,  which  is  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  leaving  their  work  at 
four  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  1 am  encouraged 
to  do  this  from  the  favourable  notice  you  have 
taken  of  it  in  a former  number  of  your 
Builder.  . . , 

For  some  time  past,  an  opinion  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground,  that  many  of  the 
conflicting  claims  which  arise  between  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen  might  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  if  a good  understanding  ex- 
isted between  them  : by  this  means  the  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  sustained  by  the  for- 
mer, and  the  large  amount  of  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  latter,  which  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  strikes,  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
position  of  both  parties  be  materially  im- 
proved. . 

With  these  views  firmly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the 
metropolis,  they  memorialized  their  employers; 
the  most  influential  of  whom,  I am  happy  to 
say,  have  met  their  wishes  in  a corresponding 
good  spirit.  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Wm.  Cu- 
bitt,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Kelk,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Piper,  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Smith,  Mr. 
Freak,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick,  Mr. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  Seth  Smith  have  already  given 
the  privilege. 

To  these  gentlemen  the  trade  must  feel 
themselves  gratefully  obliged.  This  noble 
display  of  good  feeling  and  disinterestedness 
will  be  productive  of  increased  satisfaction, 
comfort,  and  good-will,  on  the  side  of  their 
workmen ; and  serve  as  laudable  example, 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  employers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  privi- 
lege In  question  will  become  general  before 
long  : that  it  may  be  so  is  the  wish  of 

A Carpenter. 


THE  GEOMETRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  MEDIE- 
VAL ARCHITECTS.* 

Sir, — Having  had  my  attention  directed  to 
an  article  “ On  the  Geometrical  System,  ap- 
plied by  the  Mediaeval  Architects  to  the  Pro- 
portions of  their  Ecclesiastical  Structures,” 
oy  my  very  zealous  friend,  R.  D.  Chandrell, 
architect,  inserted  in  pages  300 — 302  of  your 
valuable  journal,  The  Builder,  wherein  I 
am  introduced  as  having  explained  to  him  cer- 
tain ideas  that  probably  influenced  the  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages,  and  a diagram  is 
given  explanatory  of  those  ideas,  I consider  it 
but  just,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  public, 
to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  stating,  that 
I intend  shortly  respectfully  to  solicit  your  per- 
mission to  shew,  by  means  of  your  journal, 
that  neither  the  ideas  which  I am  stated  to  en- 
tertain, nor  the  diagram  given  by  Mr.  Chan- 
trell,are  what  constitute  my  supposed  working 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  ; but 
only  disjointed  scraps  patched  together,  to 
shew  that  my  mode  of  proceeding  “ cannot 
therefore  be  considered  an  universal  system.” 
— I am,  Sir,  &c.  John  Browne. 

21,  Blake-street,  York,  July  19,  1847. 


jtttscellafua. 

Britton  Testimonial  Club  Dinners. — 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  dinners 
was  given  last  week  by  Mr.  Gould,  F.S.A., 
the  treasurer,  whereat  Lieutenant  Waghorn 
made  a remarkable  speech  iu  respect  of  com- 
munication with  India;  and  undertook  to  say 
that  within  seven  years,  the  time  for  the 
transmission  of  letters  would  be  shortened  to 
fifteen  days.  He  described  the  steam-apparatus 
which  is  now  punching  a passage  through  the 
Alps.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  “ mummy  wheat, 
now  to  be  found  all  over  England ; and  Mr. 
Britton  himself  made  a capital  speech  on  the 
state  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Grissell,  Mr.  Gwilt,  Dr.  Roots, 
Mr.  Wansey,  Mr.  Young,  and  others  also  spoke. 
At  a following  dinner,  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
at  Winchmore  Hill,  Captain  Smyth,  Director 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  referred  to  his 
rescuing  a sculptured  marble  from  the  hands 
of  bricklayers  at  Alexandria,  who  were  about 
to  use  it  in  forming  a drain,  and  which  has 
proved  a curious  link  in  tracing  the  history  of 
Greek  art.  It  is  now  at  Stowe. 

Ventilating  Bricks. — Sir, — I would  sug- 
gest that  bricks  may  be  made  of  the  common 
size,  but  of  somewhat  better  material,  pierced 
through  (their  thickness)  with  holes  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  square,  and  as  much  apart.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  whole  area  of  the  brick 
should  be  pierced  in  the  manner  described,  but 
onlv  one  half  of  it.  By  the  ordinary  mode  of 
ventilating  through  openings  in  walls,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  cold  air  blowing  di- 
rectly into  the  room,  but  by  these  bricks  it 
may  "be  driven  downwards  before  it  can  enter 
the  inside  of  an  apartment  intended  to  be  ven- 
tilated. The  superior  temperature  of  the  air 
inside  a room,  will,  in  most  cases,  give  it  a 
sufficient  ascending  power  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  colder  air  outside  ; and  this 
effect  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air  passing  through 
the  tube-like  perforations  of  the  bricks,  which 
may  be  placed  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to 
produce  a column  of  air  of  any  height  that  may 
be  found  to  give  the  best  practical  effect  in 
producing  thorough  ventilation  without  a per- 
ceptible draught. — H.  Liddell,  Hull. 

A Mammoth  Monstrosity. — Conceive  a 
huge  structure,  originally  erected  as  a place  of 
worship,  converted  into  four  strata  of  tene- 
ments, for  the  occupation  of  twenty  families. 
Let  there  be  no  access  to  those  tenements  but 
by  a covered  passage-way,  leading  into  a yard, 
or  dry  well,  open  to  the  sky,  and  overlcmked 
by  windows  on  every  side.  In  this  Jygftu,  so 


Vandalism  at  Baalbeck.— From  a pri- 
vate letter  just  received  from  a traveller,  we 
receive  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbeck 
has  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  viceroy, 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  stones,  which  are  to  be 
employed  in  erecting  barracks  for  the  cavalry 
and  a forage  magazine.  Solyman  Pasha  so 
far  saved  the  splendid  gateway,  as  to  cause  the 
stones  to  be  replaced  in  their  original  form  in 
the  construction  of  the  entrance  to  thebarracks. 
We  lament  to  record  such  vandalism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. — Literary  Gazette. 


* Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith's  work  on  th 

a lew  weeks  since,  is  now  before  

Churches,  their  Proportions  and  Chromatics.  Published  by  the 
- “ SL  John's-square,  1347.’  Wc  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 


surrounded  by  tenements,  and  having  fib  open- 
ing to  the  street  but  by  the  covered  passage- 
way already  mentioned,  let  all  the  privies  of 
the  twenty  families  be  placed.  W ould  not 
such  a contrivance  give  birth  to  a monstrous 
nuisance?  Inevitably  it  would.  And  yet,  in 
this  age  of  sanatory  reform,  a device  of  this 
kind  has  not  only  been  contrived,  but  it  is 
well-nigh  executed,  and  may  be  seen  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  a newspaper-office  which 
shall  be  nameless. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Modern  Vandalism.  — The  Art-Union 
Journal  for  July,  gives  a striking  instance  of 
the  indifference  of  some  moderns  to  that  very 
art  of  wood-carving  which  in  this  country  we 
are  seeking  to  revive.  The  splendid  altar- 
piece  of  St.  Gudule’s,  at  Brussels,  designed  by 
Rubens,  has  been  sold  to  an  Englishman  to 
save  the  expense  of  regilding,  and  has  passed 
through  a London  auctioneer’s  sale-room  ! 

Dover  Refuge  Harbour. — We  learn, 
from  the  Canterbury  Journal  that  the  Messrs 
Francis  Freeman  and  Lee,  of  London,  have 
taken  the  contract  for  carrying  out  the 
breakwater  connected  with  this  undertaking  to 
the  amount  of  200,000/.,  and  that  so  soon  as 
the  necessary  preliminaries — such  as  the  sign- 
ing of  the  contracts,  &c. — are  completed,  this 
great  national  work  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced. 

The  Decorative  Art  Society  met  at 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  one 
of  their  vice-presidents,  who  is  about  to  leave 
England  for  some  years.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  L.  Dennys,  who  addressed  the  com- 
pany on  the  merits  and  prospects  of  the  society, 
and  other  topics,  with  much  taste  and  good 
j feeling. 
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Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erection  of 
a church  at  Highbury;  a vicarage-house  at 
Polluxhill ; a school-room  at  Tipton  ; and  one 
at  Southwell  ; for  rebuilding  greater  part  of 
schoolmaster’s  house  at  Reston  Coldingham  ; 
erecting  and  supplying  materials  for  an  engine- 
house,  boiler-house,  tower,'  and  other  works 
at  the  Milton  next  Gravesend  Water-works; 
erecting  a fever  hospital  at  West  Derby  Union 
workhouse,  Lancashire  (extension  of  time); 
an  hospital  at  Cheltenham  ; a fever- house  at 
Melton  Mowbray  Union  Workhouse;  also  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Dublin  Consumers 
Gas  Works,  comprising  retort-house,  and  coal 
store  additions,  with  wrought-iron  roofs  and 
cupola,  large  cast-iron  tank  with  telescopic  gas 
holders,  columns,  bridges,  chains,  weights,  &c  , 
all  to  be  put  up  and  completed  at  Dublin  ; for 
the  execution  of  an  outer  harbour  and  entrance 
lock,  and  the  enlargement  of  an  inner  basin 
for  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company;  and  for 
the  erection  of  a new  union  workhouse  for 
200  paupers  at  Bridgnorth,  including  hospital 
and  vagrant  wards,  with  plans  for  the  whoie. 

The  Exhibition  in  Westminster  Ham,. 
— Government,  it  is  said,  has  just  concluded 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Cross’s  fine  picture  of 
“ Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,”  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  guineas,  and  Mr.  Pickersgill’s 
“ Burial  of  Harold  ” for  the  like  amount.  Mr. 
Watts’s  “ King  Alfred  Repelling  the  Danes  ” 
has  been  also  purchased  for  200/.,  the  artist  not 
having  asked  more,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  obtained  a 500/.  premium.  The  sea- 
fight,  in  which  Nelson  is  seen  boarding  the 
San  Josef,  by  Mr.  Ivnell,  has,  we  hear,  been 
likewise  purchased  by  Government.  These 
are,  of  course,  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
the  new  palace  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Armi- 
tage’s  “ Battle  of  Meeanee  ” has,  we  learn, 
been  purchased  by  the  Queen  for  her  own  col- 
lection. A long  list  of  subjects,  which  the 
commissioners  intend  to  offer  as  matters  of 
future  competition  for  the  decoration  of  par- 
ticular rooms  in  the  new  houses,  will  shortly 
be  announced. — Athenaum . The  exhibition 
is  now  open  to  the  public  without  charge  on  all 
days  but  Saturday. 

Competition.-: — Premiums  of  twenty  gui- 
neas and  ten  guineas  are  offered  for  two 
selected  designs  for  elevations  according  to 
plans  already  provided,  for  a court-house  and 
offices  at  the  town  hall,  Swansea. — Plans,  with 
estimates,  are  also  wanted  for  the  Bridgnorth 
Union  Workhouse,  for  200  paupers  and  for 
detached  hospital  and  vagrant  wards. 


TENDERS 


^Of  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  Camberwell 


Louse.  Mr.  Plum,  architect. 


J^athews 

£’2,982 

Willis 

2,884 

Cooper  and  Davies 

2,860 

Burtenshaw 

Haynes  and  Co 

2,803 

Harding . , 

, 2,798 

Cox 

2,750 

Patrick  

, 2,688 

Thompson 

2,686 

New  buildings,  Hackney  Union. 

Vote  

i £6,955 

Patrick 

6,340 

Ashby 

5,740 

Hawke  

5,550 

Jay 

5,355 

Hilton 

5,195 

Bair  

4,866 

Crook 

4,595 

Norris . . 

4,547 

The  quantities  were  furnished. 

The  above  are  the  amounts,  after  allowing  the 
value  of  the  sound  old  materials  in  the  present 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  new  buildings  ; 
this,  says  a correspondent,  may  be  cited  as  the 
principal  reason  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  amounts  : by  no  means,  however , 
a sufficient  one. 


For  two  houses  and  workshop  upon  the  estate  of 
the  Mercers’  Company  in  Upper  St.  Martin's-lane. 
The  quantities  were  furnished,  and  the  tenders 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  parties. 

I ’Anson .£2,986 

Burs  tall 2,968 

Winsland  and  Holland  ....  2,896 

Curtis 2,644 

Cooper  (accepted)  ........  2,488 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ 1-  P”  I Manchester]. — We  should  suggest  two  or  three  adver- 
tisements. 

“ J-  J-  •S.’’— The  letter  has  not  reached  us. 

“ J.  H.  D.,”  next  week. 

" G.  G."  (Borough).— Thanks. 

“ J-  P" — An  opinion  without  scciug  the  work  would  be  useless. 
We  fear  the  defect  could  not  be  remedied. 

“A.  G.  Green"— next  week. 

Received.—"  J.  W.,”  “ J.  Ci.  W.”  “ Messrs.  R„”  **  C.  G.,”  “ E.  K.," 
“ W.  B.”  “ C.H."  (Islington),  " T.  I.  M.,"  “Archi,"  “Competitor 
who  has  seen  the  site,”  “ T.  A.  H„"  “ H.  W." 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— Wc  have  not  time  to  point  out 
hooks  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Model  public  baths,  Gouiston- 

Square,  WHITECHAPEL.  The  Baths  for  Men  and  Boys 
will  be  open  for  use  on  and  alter  the  MONDAY,  July  26,  from  5 in 
the  Morning  till  10  at  Night  Charges,— First  Class  (two  towels), 
Cold  Bath,  3d.;  Warm  Bath,  (id.  Second  Class  (one  towel),  Cold 
Bath,  Id.  ; Warm  Bath,  2d.  Even-  Bath  is  in  a private  room. 

The  Committee  earnestly  solicit  Donations,  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  Baths  and  Wash-house.  Donations  received  at  the 
Baths,  the  Committee-room,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by 
most  all  the  Loudon  Hankers. 

Committee  Room,  By  Order, 

3,  Crosby  Square.  JOHN  SMITH,  Clerk. 


WANTED,  to  Purchase  a Light  Stone^ 

truck,  -1 J feet  wheels ; must  be  in  good  condition. — Address 
stating  lowest  price,  to  27,  Glouccster-strcet,  Queen-square. 


TO  BLIND  MANUFACTURERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  cheap,  several 

Transparent  Paintings  by  a first-rate  artist,  suitable  for 
drawing-room,  staircase,  or  other  windows  ; several  raunelled 
landscape  paintings,  suitable  for  decorating  a concert,  ball,  assembly 
or  other  rooms  ; also  a quantity  of  straining  frames  suitable  for  a 
blind  manufacturer.— Apply  to  J.  MILLS,  -to,  Great  Kussell-strect, 
Bloomsbury. 


PATENT  BELLS. 

C&  T.  MEARS  are  now  enabled  to  supply 

• Bells  made  of  the  new  allow  called  “ Union  Metal,"  in  any 
quantity  and  variety.  They  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the 
trade  to  the  house  and  clock  bells  of  this  material,  as  being  so  su- 
perior in  the  quality  of  tone.  The  bells  may  be  seen  at  the  Foundry, 
■"•sample  orders  sent— Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel. 


GREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!— 

JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  Inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors,  that  he  is  supplying  Patent  Grease  at  the  following  prices: 
- White  Urease,  1 Is.  per  cwt ; Black  Grease,  8s.  6d.  per  owt  2j  per 
cent  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT.  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey New-road,  London. 


ZINC  WORK. 

ESSRS.  F.  and  J.  I1ARLAND  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :— 

2-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4 Id.  I 3i-incli  Gutter. . . .per  foot  4jd. 

2J  ditto  od.  | 4-inch  ditto 5i 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4jd-  to  6(L  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7<L— No.  3,  Cumbcrland-ploce,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers’  Alms-housca 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH. 

F CLARK  and  SON,  Lead,  Glass,  Oil, 

• and  Colour  Merchants,  beg  to  inform  Plumbers,  Builders, 
and  others, -that  they  may  be  supplied  with  goods  of  best  quality  at 
following  prices  for  cash,  delivered  free  to  any  watrgon  office.  w harf, 
or  railway  station  in  London.  £.  *. 

Sheet  Lead  and  l*ipe,  #t IP  lo  per  Ton. 

Genuine  White  Lend  2*  o ditto. 

Suds  ditto  ...  24  0 ditto. 

3rds  ditto  22  o ditto. 

Pan  Closet,  complote,  white  baton  32s. 

Sunk  ivory,  or  porcelain  handle,  ditto,  complete, 

blue  basin,  Ac 42 

2J  Lift  Pump,  on  plonk 80 

3 ditto  ditto  »o 

Crate  Crown  Glass.  18  T.,  nett. 38 

All  Goods  warrauted  of  l-est  manufacture.  Old  Lead  bought, 
sold,  or  exchanged. 

Credit  given  on  receipt  of  satisftictory  referen res. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglnzcd,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  ORE  IVE  and  GRELL  I ER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-ronrl.  near  Waterloo-brldgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  ns  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palnce-row,  Worcester. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Peauston, 
chalrmanl,  invite  attention  to  tlieir  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  0 p.m. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  lins  been  appointed  manager  iu  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Aiuslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
stntion  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— .All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1, 18-17. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill.  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire ; and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON.  Dublin. 


The  hope  friendly  society 

of  PAINTERS.  GLAZIERS,  Ac.,  now  held  at  the  WHITE 
HORSE,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market 
The  Members  of  the  above  Society  beg  respectfully  to  inform  the 
Trade  in  general,  that  they  have  REMOVED  from  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  to  the  above  premises,  where 
employers,  on  application,  may  be  supplied  with  men. 


N- 


THE  WORKING  MAN  MAINTAINED  IN  HIS  TRUE 
POSITION  BY  THE 

ational  friendly  society. 


Luke  J.  Hansard,  Esq.,  Southamptou-strcet,  Bloomsbury. 


T.  Bartlett.  Esq.,  39,  Chanccry-lane. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes' to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  children,  by  paying  Is.  7d. 
monthly. 

Or,  £10.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision  iu  old  age,  by  paying 
2s.  8iL  monthly. 

Or,  £100.  when  he  is  55,  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  he 
dies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly. 

Or,  10s.  6d.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
the  highest  medical  aid  aud  medicines,  by  paying  Is.  91d.  monthly. 
In  siniilar  proportion  for  other  ages. 

Thirty  Medical  Attendants  arc  appointed  for  the  Metropolis. 

Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages. 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  aud  Rules,  at  tlic 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Ilolbom. 

By  order  of  the  Hoard, 

_ W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

*a  Prospectuses  sent  by  post  ou  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX— HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY 

IVTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

mh  or  *■>*  * t™ 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summoner  and  Cryer. 

Sewers’  Office,  for  Ilolbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  &c. 
No.  7.  Hatton  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

Interested  in  buildings,  or  in  grouud  for  building  upon,  within  the 
District  of  Ilolbom  aud  Finsbury  Divisions,  the  Parish  of  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Fnlgatc,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  the  borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  above 

Limits,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  previous  to 
making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  wav,  or  in  any 
part  intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  oft  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  anv 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at 
their  office ; te  which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended  line 
reguTations.11*1  c“  mu8^  bo  constructed  conformably  with  their 
And,  i n order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences  that 
must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  excavated 
te  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that,  upon 


application  being  made  at  their  office,  previous  to  the  exeavat’iou'of 
su,  : r Viun'1,  “^formation  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at 
which  the  same  cau  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  Notice,  that  whenever  the 
lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  uot  to  admit  of  tlieir  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
Service  of  such  buildings : aud  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erec- 
tions of  any  kind  will  be  permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  aiiv 
sewer.  3 

All  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without  pre- 
vious application,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out ; and  the  parties 
making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.— By  the  Court, 

, _ ..  , STABLE  aud  LUSH,  Clerks. 

The  publio  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by  the 


said  Commissioners 

the  landlord  out  of  the , 

covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray  the  same. 


ixccpt  where  the  tenant,  by  special 


npiiE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

,,  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 

dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holdcn  iu  the  loth 
and  11th  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  70  (local 
and  personal),  intituled,  “An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part 
or  tlie  County  of  Middlesex,”  provision  is  made  for  the  more 
effectually  draining  houses  and  property  ; and  with  a view  thereto 
it  is  enacted,  that  where  houses  built  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  (2nd  July,  1847),  shall  not  be  drained  to  the  watisfac- 
tiou  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  if  there  shall  be  a sewer 
witlun  loo  feet  of  any  front  of  the  building  or  of  any  inelosure  about 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  order  the 
owners  or  occupiers,  at  their  expense,  to  drain  such  house,  by  con- 
tinuing the  sewer  along  their  frontage,  and  by  making  a drain  to 
lead  thereto ; and  if  there  be  already  a sewer  m front,  adapted  to 
the  drainage,  then,  that  a covered  drain  into  it  shall  be  made,  aw 
the  Commissioners  shall  direct,  and  that  the  parties  shall  cont  ribute 
to  the  expenso  of  the  original  construction  of  the  sewer,  if  built 
within  thirty-five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act.  And  by 
the  said  Act  it  is  declared  that  no  drains  shall  be  made  without 
first  giving  notice  to  the  Commissioners,  who  are  to  regulate  the 
construction  thereof  And  it  is  by  the  said  Act  further  provided, 
that  all  drams  and  water-courses,  as  well  within  as  without  houses 
aud  other  property,  shall  be  cleansed  and  repaired  by  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers.  The  Commissioner  are  by  the 
Act  fully  empowered  to  puuish  by  fines  aud  penalties  auy  persons 
who  may  contravene  the  Act ; and  it  is  particularly  required  that 
all  persons  will  proceed  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 

An  officer  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  in  attendance  attheofficc. 
No.  1,  G reek-street,  Soho,  from  9 iu  the  morning  until  4 in  the  after- 
noon, every  day  (Sunday  excepted),  when  every  information  will  be 
given  to  parties  to  assist  them  in  complying  with  'the  provisions  of 
the  Act.— By  order  of  the  Court, 

LWI8  G HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

TO  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  AiTD  PKOFERTY, 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  iu  the  session  of  Parliament  holdeu  iu  the  loth 
and  Ilth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chap.  70  (local 
and  personal),  iutituled,  “An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  aud  Liberty  of  Westminster,  aud  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,”  it  is  enacted  (sec.  4),  that  after  tlic 
passing  of  that  Act  (2  July,  1847),  it  shall  uot  be  lawful  to  build  any 
house  laud  the  word  " house”  is  thereby  declared  to  comprise  every 
species  of  building)  within  the  limits  of  any  level  diiision  or  dis- 
trict formed,  or  thereafter  formed,  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
Commission,  unless  a sewer  to  carry  off  the  drainage  thereof  be  first 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  of 
such  material,  of  such  size,  at  such  level,  and  with  such  fall,  as 
they  shall  direct,  which  sewer  shall  lead  to  aud  communicate  with 
such  other  sewer  as  the  Commissioners  shall  direct ; provided  that, 
if  there  shall  be  already  a sewer  sufficiently  near,  iu  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  nny  such  premises,  then  n drain  shall  be 
made  te  lead  from  such  house  into  such  existing  sewer : aud  it  is 
thereby  declared  that  the  expense  of  building  such  sewer  or  drain 
shall  iu  all  cases  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  such  house,  unless  the 
Commissioners  shall  think  that  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
sewer  (but  in  no  case  a drain)  should  be  borne  by  the  level  in  wbicli 
such  sewer  shall  be  situate : And  further  it  is  by  the  said  Act 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  proceed  te  build  any  house  iu  con- 
travention of  tlie  said  previsions,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized 
ni™  -•>"  — —irgon  employed  by  him,  by  fine,  anieroiu- 
the  said  act  is  directed  ; but  it  is  thereby 
mil  be  required  te  expend  a greater  sum 

the  rate  of  20s.  per  foot  according  to  the 

extent  of  his  frontage,  and  that  any  house  wholly  unconnected  with 
nny  public  sewer,  and  at  a distance  of  upt  less  than  200  feet  from 
auy  public  road  or  other  house,  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  such 
sewer  or  drain,  unless  such  sewer  or  drain  shall  be  required  by  tlie 
presentment  of  a jury  : And  further  take  notice,  that  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  hereby  strictly  require  all  persons  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  with  this  view  persons 
interested  arc  requested  to  attend  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners, 
No.  1,  Greek-strcct.  Soho,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning 
and  jour  in  the  afternoon,  where  a map  and  plan  of  the  sewers 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  seen,  and  the 
form  of  sewers  and  drains  required,  ascertained,  and  a form  of  tlie 
written  ropiest  required  may  be  obtained,  and  all  further  informa- 
tion and  assistance  given  : And  further  take  notice,  that  parties  ui 


Sir  A.  Brydges  Henniker,  Bart!  I Henry  Pownollt  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


OVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St  James-strcct,  London. 


Chairman,  Lieut-Coloncl  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  -Chairman.  T.  C. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M. P. 

John  Asliburucr,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


tienry  nroaawoou,  i.sq.,  i'l.i  . 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart. 
Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloli  Fraser,  Esq. 

Johu  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 

Bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  CampbclL 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  ou  a plan  which  combines  tlie 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  o Proposal,  and  every  information,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany's Offices. 
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THE  BUILDER- 

THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN'S  PATENT, 

for  general  and  universal  adoption,  in  lieu  of  cesspools. 


The  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanction  o,  Ootcranocn.,  1»» 

c«;Sfto"te  hcnl.h,  coolort.  and  c.n.n,,  ol 

■VhSLn.  n»d 

ftd  vanta«|  :-  construction  is  »?  perfectly  free  from 

complied ‘on.  L l rcndcr  it  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
ordemcred  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con; 

..Option  .1  Sr  tfa- Wf 

SniSdSli  time  the  ekM  j*  ™e 

s:  tss  u?  Sirs*  °ia  *“■&•*  as 

SStoRBEKT.  or  Jtom.nt.rj  Kn.b  ot  WATEB.-Thi. 

.1.  1 lie  i ' ' n , -V‘  . ‘ ■„  larce  area  to  convey  the  water 

SSSiSk.lSffWSS  rapiditj.  oonsequently  with  «mt 
c®ec^n.-.ijriU(’Tl  CLF  VNSING.  — The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  jn^describe'F  carri trs  all  before  it.  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  _The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 

Bt"UdNtlSEBpAlV™TErClfTEKN£1is  «n^h?3!^h«>ld  the 
J5SS 3ihS  JSKffiMt  i.  WM  einern  «1«  bom, 

the  piTpcAorkiL  of  a J*»g mfi.  gSSA* 

wre^^  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
means  ol  screws  , auu  u. _ > . f,-ar  of  any  derangement 

of  Demand  itmay  present  an  ornamental  imnm^ 
?&£*£££  offing  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 

“»■>  «*“  »!«««'< 

•W'fu'E  ■.'MM..* 

a^S£^“-«8ws=ass£ 

SK‘SS&ba.“  ™tr  as anentty 

is  the  result ; add  to^is  the  consul 

aSSSKf  «rranu  and  other. , all  tb...  dMrtVW.il  ' 
t',' are  obviated  by  tn 


ssafi*  zstz  s?  »bl!u"i  t sr--wn— 

Torrent  Water  Closet 

Fig.  1 -The  measure  or  bead,  shewing  entrance  of  s-upply-pip«  at 
^iira-sititn'Sf  the°measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 

V’ Fte  ^TOan'of  top'of  seat,  of  torrent-pipe  M,  and  action-rod  D. 
Fifi  4— Section  from  back  to  front  of  seat,  basin,  bottom  of 


DESCItIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

irrcut-plpe  M.  spreader  Q,  and  sliewiug  lev«-  C under  seat,  and 
.wereud  of  action-rod  I>.  to  let  water  in  and  cut  it  oft 
Fig.  5.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  ana  tne 

'tig.  if—] Bottom'ofoock.  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
iridic  lever. 


Fig.  7.— Plan  of  top.  Ac.,  of  basin  under  scat,  and  shewing  the 
lever,  winch  is  fixed  to  the  scat,  to  lift  the  action-rod.  . 

Fig.  8.— Section  from  side  to  side  of  seat,  and  top  of  basin,  with 
front  of  lower  part  of  spreader. 


front  of  lower  part  oi  spreader. 

Fig.  9,— Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon. 


When  a person  takes  the  i fa.  the  front . A ”/t^l\ldle  liw  eh  the  cock  F ;-tl. 

the  cml  of  the  lew  C.and  therod iD  “JJSKIJES,  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  tl. 

S“;’m  K?h?mtS  Si  etSilr.  K.  .ml  no  more  »»'«  «“  “*"•  “ “ 

"'on'im.-iTA  the  mat  the  fmn.A  rl.f.bj  i^iTm4opSm  tt»t  bit  b.m  for  imti  [.(■  'it  tut 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 

cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  oft  every  thing  through  the  svph. 
the  syphon  is  not  uuder  the  centre  of  the  basin,  but  «o  much  n 
every  drop  of^water  jvith^its  full  force 

is^aithiu  sight,  so  that  any  thing  improperly 


and  the  leg  N.  The  lowest  part  of 

... side  towards  the  leg  N as  to  direct 

tiiat  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  considerably  larger 
than  thV^smallest'part  of  thesyphon  S,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  the  air  in  ih.ejoil-pj_pe.^inocted 
with  N,  before  it.  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphor 

'"The sy^on^inafnfng'fiiU  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  between  N and  S,  forms  a trap  t< 
prevent  ai~  — **• — tl" 


rising  from  the  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


i Loud  Lincoln’s 


Ertrac,  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  ok  Towns’  Association  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

J Sewerage , Drainage,  8fc.,  of  Towns'  Bill.— {Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

-‘ILIt.lg.**'*  %*-» JggdWagg?  &£&&  sags?  I !»t,’^M»'55»TSTS^  *»,«»  bf  brf".  imi  I, 

trouble. 


{Vide  Report, 

. various  simple  means  of  applying  water  to  this  purpose,  as  shewn  m the  evidence  of  Mr 

Loudon,  Mr.  Foden.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanstou.  and  others,  but  the  apparatus  invented l_by  Mr.  Austin 


Testimohial  JEON  Me.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Esc.eee 
• 'ts  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  ^ . 


lency  wun  ft  small  quantity  ...  .......  ---,  , . 

cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets 


part  of  'the  apparatus; 


■imnhi-itv  ,n,i  the  little  chance  of  any  aerangemeui  umud  111  “"i  t 


1 THE  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Comi 
means  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various 
were  not  for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  erecting  > 
complicated  machinery  now  in  use.  we  would  have  several 
Some  less  expensive  method  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Austin's  invention,  I am  pleased  to  see.  quite 
the  public,  both  for  convenience  and  in  a sanitary  p 
possible  of  his  valuable  invention.' — I remain,  dear  S 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowsost 


establishments,  and  1 am  often  told,  n it 
o many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 
nore  closets  put  up ; but  we  must  wait  till 

ives  these  objections,  and  I have  no  doubt 
of  view,  will  avail  themselves  as  much  as 
lurs  faithfully, 

J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Mssshs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


These  pipe*  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they 
r .si. in.  — And  for  tin  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their  price,  a 
and  DK  VIX  PIPES 

The  present  mode  of  formw  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  - ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS’— from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  are  never  flushed, 
convquenUy  uo  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  alonr.  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  aud  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 

,t lm'a.1  bv  the  ilefn-tiv,  oirf.i  -a,  of  ihe  bricks  ami  t hr  mortar  ioints.  so  that  comparatively 

....  .......  a become  destroyed, 

>t  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet, but  also  by  the  depre- 


dations of  rats,  which  are  enabled  with 
line  sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  fl< 

Very  recently  ~ * ~"1'  

evil  had  --  c 


from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb- 


instance  of  such  destruction  came  under  the  notice  of  Messrs.  DOWSON,  and  the 

far  advanced  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  house  had  given  away,  and  considerable  outlay 
was  necessary  to  reuder  the  habitation  safe  andtenantable. 

But  PECUNIARY  LOSS  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  use  of  brick  drains— LOSS  Ut 
HEALTH  to  a fearful  extent,  isalso  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  existence  of  these  “ELONGATED 
CESSPOOLS.”  the  foulest  and  most  poisonous  exhalations  proceed  from  them,  aud  from  the  founda- 
tions they  have  allowed  to  become  saturated.  ...... 

THE  EARTHEN  PIPES  are  a certain  preventative  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  of  being 
constantly  flushed,  they  are  free  from  corrosion,  and  are  impervious  to  liquid. 


Messrs.  DOWSON  beg  also  to  intimate  that  they  are  the  manufacturers  of  Cundy’s  much-approved  Patent  Stove ; and  also  undertake  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
and  Smith's  Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  extensive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAYEMENTS,  &c. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  anulvina  nt  P u 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse, VWSnrdl^ert 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery.  86reet’ 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  44  fid.  84  lOd.  20d. 

/ft  „ 8d-  is-  ls.6<L  2s.  per  1,000. 

Beat  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  owt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  529.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

„.  5s-  „,68-  , 7s- fid.  10S.  123.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6)4,  7d.,  84,  per  inch. 
Belr-actmg  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft,  6 ia,  £3.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £1 

Lists  of  Prices  hml  on  application 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


n application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 

tnoo  stnmn 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  &c. 

1>  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

RA  N G FS1  ^TOVRSr^R'SiQrn1nMte2faCtnrei:S  °L  K ITC 11  EN‘ 
rtKCt  BorougL VES’  & " 1S6,  CIackfnars-ruaJ’  and  117,  Union- 

Oven, 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 ii 
£3.  Gs. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  64  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


3 ft  9 ir 
£4. 


Oven*-— 8 Pateut  Iml'roved'  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


Eft 


3 ft.  3 ii 


Best  Regi 


3ft.  Gin.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft. 

, ...  £G.  5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

- ..  Elliptic  do.,  at  3)4,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  11F9I3TPR 

fr-.m  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 


feri 


vith  prompt  attention. 


° w\  R F?umlypISl?>:i>’  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
W.  Cro^&wl  W^worth104180’  aud  StoTC-«r,,tc'  Manufactory, 

TORN  CRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

and  Carpenters,  to  his 

Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &e„  &o 
Black  Rev, slei-s,  from  Gid.  per  in.  and  upwards  ’ 

SnVf'  l(,,nl'r-.'i't  l |V  “ck  nud-  Prie,lt  l!ars. :U-  10s.  and  upwards 

bS  ”,h  °ie” “* 

fft.  3ft.  6 in.  4 ft. 

38.  3L  14s.  41,  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  hve  miles  of  Loudon.  BeU-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  huug  m secret,  9s.  per  pull.  ^ u Bupe 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

T»Ui\IPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  Improved  macliinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
i,  . Gardeiis. . and  for  Liquid  Manure  BRICK- 
JVnm®  Sl  \a  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 

LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  fur  Wells  of  any  depth. 

and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 

for  Hire 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street. 


PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors.  Brickfnakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
and  others,  arc  respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS’ 
superior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Ronds.  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
fields Liquid  Manure.  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-incli 
5e'  Lst,1'na>“  given  to  Drawings  if  required.-M.  A. 
KU  HARDS,  3,  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 
beth. 


T)RE  | \ MAN  and  HOBSON,  being;  about 

-*  , .1"  relinquish  tho  Stove  Trade,  have  a large  and  well- 
sclecled  assortment  of  drawing  and  dining-room,  library  and 
ha  ve  dc  irmi!'''u^?VCu  of,t  10  mos.t  rc«l,er?M  Patterns,  which  they 
hau  determined  to  sell  at  a great  reduction  from  the  cost,  prices 
Move  and  Range  Manufactory,  17,  CornhiU,  opposite  the  Royal 


PAVING,  2*.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Bnscmehts,  Foot-Walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,. and  everv  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 

hdtne — -11- * ’ ■ • ■ 

_ON' 

. WHARF-ROAD, 

Railway  Engineers  an-  - — ...v 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


'TUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

HIGH -STREET,  LAMBETH. 


perilous  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode;  i 
they  arc  glazed  inside. 

common^rick ‘drains'™  w*th  morc  e.ase,  and  at  less 

CIT Y- ROAD.  — "n. B*  Country  Agents  and  I of  Sewers' ffirtheyetro™?iffin ' In'tric^1’  Ma'i<-'8tj'’8  Commissioners 
I Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  metropolitan  Districts. 


perishable,  ira- 

additiou  to  which. 


ss  expense,  than 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS 

|7.  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Pu.rfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Black  friars,  keeps  an  assortment  ofStocks,  or  mouth 
pieces  ; PI  ites,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chirn- 
mi  l.ar.-,,  Inside,  ( lutside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  mid  Frames,  Boilers 

m od crate" p ri cm— <0  ASTi RO ii  UPSETS.  b68t  description’  at 


■WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

* ",  ,of.  WAR  M A I R. — BU  RB I DG0  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
wannVn 111 'l.1",11  tl"i'  Public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  oj  churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  wil 
most  simple  and  durable  construction, 
to  keep  in  older  any  length  of  time,  ami  which 
eneo  ually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in 
mien  I manner.  BURBIDGE  and  llE \LY,  l:)u  F 


prepared  to  undertake  th. 

«c.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
leh  they  can  warrant 
ich  is  capable  of 
'"a  most  econo- 
Fleet-street. 


Kentish  rag  stone.— for  sale. 

Cheap,  about  Thirty  Tons  of  the  aboVe  stone,  very  suitable 
lur  laying  out  ornamental  grounds,  or  building  purposes  generaliy 
I°r  terms  apply  to  Mr.  R.  PALMER,  Builder,  32,  Bartholomew 
Close,  W est  Smithfield. 


L-  £AEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERIIITHE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  bey  to  inform 

Architects.  Surveyors  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
btone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
btock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wnrk-squnre.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

Caenew'hartrmaU  Steambottts  cal1  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


S A!, i™ ’s SU PE R IO R GLAZED  BROW N 

a tot  M,  in 


3.  Princes-street,  Lambeth.  . 
ions  shapes  nlwni;  on  hand. 


- -----  — .uauumLiuiy, 

stock  of  elbows.  stink-t  raps,  and  v 


„ IRON  FOUNDRY. 

1G8,  Drury-lane,  and  Charlcs-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

T?EGS  (o  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

i^OT^^NEHHIP  bet've,cn  him  nl»d  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLV  ED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ■ 
ami  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  makesucli 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
nas  been  re-arranged,  to  give  everv  fa-'-*- ... 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes,  ic. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

T I : X T OAI.YANIZKD  IRuN  Ri  )i  >F  1 Nt  1 WORKS,  Sonlli- 
warn-hridge  laud  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Vorks, 
uie  i uuno  arc  secure  in  baring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
r?..nJ;,rr?<-1 i'f  °‘  Oo'YMnnn*  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
S?. m i1-  ' ' V 1 P.la"-V  'n'Provements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Trnnd!>I^H,«'  -ti1-'01'  ,de«npti2n  ,,f  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smiths  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.-Thc  Trade  Supplic4  1 * 


c 


CHURR'S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having- just  erected  a 

Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet,  the  in. 


hiteots  and  Builders  that  they 

manufacture  W rought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 
a'ul  F jr^Pfoof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
aupriioi  ipiality.  All  their  Iron  lloors  and  Safes  arc  fitted  with 

C.  "".I  fO.VS  l.r.L  UETECTSlt  LOCKS 

5,  .st,  Paul's  Church-yard,  London. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELORAVE 
WHARF  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

AMUEL  CUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 

teets  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  everv  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c„  areexecutedat  tlie cheapest  possible  rate, 
son  Ij-fmf&rfer  tbe  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
AH'  t tTl-.CTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CH.ull'.HES.  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

• HUILDKltS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  8tone 
m the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimncyqueces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected.  In  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

. ,Kn,?er  £he  P*trpunge  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 


- Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
ipal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
This  beautiful  material  has 
Palace,  the  drawing- r.... ms  at 


C,  TO  ARCmTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

hriUHB  and  SON  having-  ascertained 

* that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
call0 the  ro°'.ns’.  ."hen  CHUBB’ 


MAKE  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
hr,,-1  "h  f'"  'JS°V  1,1  nlJ  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
“V*  the  articles  maiiuiactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
nspeettully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C CHU II B and  SON,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard^ 
“the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
'v  ■' e of  their  manufacture. 


CHUBB  and  SON  that  tile  dou 


C,  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

AUT  TON.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes.  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER  mam-  venrs 
manutacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  liegs  most  respectfully  to 

OT'SlV.  'VTl'jeilllT-IROa  FlRE-I’KOOF  HOOKS. 'SIS; 

rn  r 0£nrS improved  principles  of  security 
ni-w-bi’!  P,"  'i  ''V  - ^tlllA  Eb  i without  the  aid  of  “expensive 
mathinei  s , which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
London  P1Ud  &r  ’ at  pnceS  25  peZ  ceat  under  anY  other  house  in 
LEADBEATER  oilers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
fi  r11.", 1,0  .-■'V1  pl,c.k  bls  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
tliou-aiias  nt  Lradbeater  s strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put.  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  venrs’ 

oe,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 

* .-I-..-.  - ‘o  challenge  competition 

r sale  and 


Duke  of  WeUingtt- 

eminent  Architects,  Builders,  & 
been  introduced  into  Buckingliu...  - u, 

Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strath  fieldsave,  Ac.  Ac 

taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rallv.  I t is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  tlie  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  onlv  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
anil  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
ol  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Mate ; Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries. — A book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Belgrove- 
place,  Loudon. 

TIIFj  INDURATED  and  IMPERVIOUS 

STONE  COMPANY.— Provisionally  Registered.  — Capital 
200.0001..  m 30,000  shares  oflOt.  each.  Deposit  Is.  per  shave,  payable 
on  allotment  First  call  10s.  per  share,  to  be  paid  on  complete  re- 
gistration. Future  calls  not  to  exceed  10s.  per  share,  with  two 
months’  previous  notice,  Ofliccs,  East  Temple  Chambers,  1,  Whioe- 
fiiars-street.  Fleet-street. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Straliau,  Sir  J.  D.  Paul  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Yonge  and  Hancock,  20,  Tokenhouse-vnrd. 
Superintendents  of  Works— M.  Charles  le  Gou.x  ; Mr.  William 
Hutchison. 

. Secretary— Mr.  George  BelL 

The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  carry  out  several  most  valuable 
inventions,  secured  by  Royal  Letters  Pateut,  consisting  of— 

1.  A process  for  indurating  naturally  soft  stone,  rendering  it  os 
compact  ns  polished  marble,  and  impervious  to  air,  water,  and 
moisture,  and  not  affected  by  beat  or  frost. 

2.  A system  of  sawing,  ripping,  and  rubbing  of  stone,  and  on  eco- 
nomical mode  of  polishing  marble  and  granite. 

In  addition  to  these  inventions,  the  Company  will  become  pro- 
durated  and  impervious  stone  works  in  France,  where 
i.„..  i.™  ...  operation  for  upwards  of  three  rears,  and 


P TO  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDRIlS 

AT  ENT  COMBING  FLUID  for  OAK 

w _ GRAINING.  Warranted  to  stand,  and  used  hv  the  Inv.-u 
tor,  many  years  Foremau  and  Graiuer  to  one  of  the  nni„-i», 
h”*>  “ Tbe  abeve  |.t«ee;"i.  “bTA.Se  bat 

aa„dalL?t.her  (:nlini"8  Tools  sent  to  all  parts  of 
nfh ce  order  for  the  amount, 
'lareudon-square,  Somers-town, 
Contracts  for  Oak  and  other  Graining 
ready  money. 


Combs,  Fitches, 
the  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  a n 
RAWSON  HITCHINUS,  1 


i moderate  terms 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  uewiv-discovered  Liquid  Composition 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  W aliis  have  the  satisfaction  of  iutro- 

dUCing  tO  t.lll>  TmHw  nnteaeeaalKa  i. 


duejng  to  the  Trade,  poss- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in 
eating  through  and  disfig 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  iu  ™. 
Mmi2K  Wnl'r,  a*£Ure/°r  V,f5d  Ku°t-  ,",lt  hitherto  without  success. 
Mew-rs.  \\  ailis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  nnxiouslv  called  for. 

In  tlie  npnlication,  skill  is  not  required  ; il  i-  put  on  to  tlie  work 
w th  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  iu  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat 

Tn8°ld  "’holcsale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  (14.  Long  Acre. 

iriobD’S  PATENT  PROTON  I D EP  AIN  T 

lTOKl”S”ri)l*S  «*»- 

'rr':r 

cracks  nor  blisters  with  tlie  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  vain, 
able  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, I oroing-houscs,  and  for  Shipping,  its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarce! v remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  bv 
spray  of  sea-water.  J 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  iu  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  60,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  load.  1 1 works  well 
uniier  tlie  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
softer  tone  than 


ferable,  being  perfectly  ii 


iug  occupation,  i 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  ns  a sutistitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral gram  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art.  but  tbe  most  successful  imi- 


of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 

nt  in  their  natural 

ood  without  obscur- 


door 


with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's „ 

d nt  bjs  manufactory.  Strong  w rough tdron 

uight-irpn  rabbitted  frames,  and 


oois  for  party  walls,  with  »itiiik-in-irou  numiaoi  irames.  and 

MiS<UFAcfroBY’  la»- 


prietors  of 

the  invention  has  been | ....  _ 

where,  during  same  period,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  on  the’ Place 
ltoyale,  at  Caen,  a pavement  has  been  laid  down  of  this  material 
and  although  subjected  to  constant  traffic,  manifests  no  perceptible 
difference  either  in  wear  or  colour. 

Both  inventions  are  capable  of  application 

degree,  and  it  is  also  expected  that  such  arrangements 

by  means  of  agencies  and  otherwise,  ns  will  enable  the  Company  t- 


..ition  lias  ..  „HI 

continual  variety  which  differt—  .... 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour 

nig  the  gram,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpa.  ._  

!lt  tUc  ?an?‘-'  ,il  >,s  economical  that  the 
whole  mtei lor  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  tho  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  iu  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  ‘ The 
(Ives  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
ol,  Stamford -street,  Blackfnars-road,  Loudon,  iu  bottles  of  fid.  and 
’-‘V'1’  :""1  l"s-  I "-'I'  '-•‘•II"".  Thr  -ink  '‘"lair  n,;n  l-c  nbtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to.  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain,— N B The 
Trade  supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


n incalculable 
- ' dc 


carry  out  the  inventions  most  extensively  without  requiring  of  the 
Shareholders  more  than  one  half  of  their  subscriptions. 

Operations  will  be  commenced  immediately  upon  allotment  and 
, »"A  intended  to  allot  shares  and  deliver 
m personal  application  at  the  office, 

and  signature  of  the  sub- 

ulso  be  made  iu  writing,  ' 


registration 

scrip  to  respectable  parties  .... 

upon  payment  of  tlie  required  depe 

ambers’  agreement  Applications  uc  „iaue  m writing  m 

the  usual  form,  by  distant  residents,  enclosing  their  deposit  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  or  to  the  Solicitors  of  the 


■TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS.  " 

rgnlli,  Architectural  Carving  Company  !>eg 

tx  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 

w 1°?^  ma-v  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-irtrect 

Woihs,  late  Sir  1.  Cliautrey's  foundry,  Eocleston-phicc,  Pimlico. 

MTOBUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSR».  WOOD  and  Go.,  G RAINERS. 

„ ,r  , and  WRITERS  to  tbe  Trade  only. 

-o,  York  Road,  Lambeth  : and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road. 

HTo  BAILWAY  CONTI!  AN] 

ENRV  WILLIAMS,  Hotun  and  Deco- 

rative  Painter  and  Writer,  13,  Great  Distaff-lane,  Clieap- 
sule,  London,  having  attained  extensive  experience  in  the  ground- 
work, together  with  the  writing  of  inscription  tablets,  kc.  The 
name  of  any  one  principal  Railway  Station,  within  ICO  miles  from 
Loudon,  will  be  executed  gratuitously,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, viz.,  that  such  bonus  will  be  mixed  up  with  tlie  first  con- 
tract order,  upon  application  through  this  advertisement. 

In  reference  to  tlie  proposed  bonus.  H.  AY.  guarantees  that  tlie 
ground-work,  in  depth  of  tone  nud  beauty  of  colouring,  will  totally 
eclipse  all  former  inventions. 


THE  BUILDER- 


TO  BmfflB Tofer*l:EHO,'D  AT 

L^sfflSSs^ 


n0  BE  SOLD^UQu^y  o^ Cast-Iron 

L^SsSSSSs  — ■ - 


TO  BUILDER.  rp  n 

Ci  round  to  let,  «k-‘T2 

Ijr  near  the  Birmingham  Rulwav  B fc  ^ Burton- 

ground  at  very  low  pricea-Apply  at  no^ii 

ia!^p^'-s 

ton-green.  ‘ 


TO  BUILDERS.  ^rvo 

Er  ir.TRl  E PLOTS  ot  BUILDING 

Li  1 G 1 t)  L D ET  upon  very  favourable 

in  and  around  London.  T ^ be  had  free,  up- -a  a to 

terms  and  liberal  txd^XKCS.  A _ BEC  KW\TU  aud 

SaLMON °Ertateand  r— 

■riirr  PNT  STREET.  Extensive  Premises 

Baker-street 


rr-o  BE  SOLD  severe!  new  Sash  Frames 

T ....  suhra.  Mtri « *y«  -'j^S,SE!m.alSj£rf 
^^tsn^sse^lgrsx  sswsm* 

glazed  at  «d.  per  foot.  Gree^uhouses.  all  kinds  of  work  in 

up  in  a superior  maimer.  EstaiMtes  m »>.  Camomile-street,  City. 




PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 


PBETAftLD  x x.'/''*— 

, 4 T WAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

1 a ^^A^^SSSSSS?<X^ 

p SASH 


4 TjFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 
iV  Trad,  ■ ud 

SftSS?  “ l CSS  WKS*S»S? 


K^&.raUS“  LUm 

ANDREWS.  Egham.  Surrey. 


F is  Letting  valuable  Building 

M prarras.  « the  »»-»S  ga&ss^w 

llo.d.  id.  M WJ.  1 aata  ?TS«W  the  BuIMn . to 

!sr  Si?rH£  r sa 

throughout  England,  ot-  UT*<?Hhgh  Road-,  out  from  the  Wrat 
extent  throughout  Loudon  1 ..  ® ^qui  two  old  and  populous 

End.  the  otlierfron^lieCitj.togeter  the  Estate.  around 

neighbourhoods,  form  ‘^“SL  ton  let  in  about  twelve  months, 
for  about  m a rare  chance  is  open  for 

about  0"  of  which  ’There  are  only  a few  1 rcchold  1 lots 

-street.  City. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare.MAHOGANYandT^MRJVIERCHANTjBeratm  - 

MOULDINGS  Preeridn^  ““cedar  R^wood.  Wainscot,  Elm, 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  DryingSbeds. 


HORNSEY  ROAD.  , 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several  | 

p£.f  Land,  in  a most  ^SS^SSSt^S^% 
“Sars"end  S&.  wll  at  Messrs  WIGG  and  POW NALL'S 
Offices,  7,  Bedford-row.  ■ 


-ITrauUNC  CARPENTEK'S  BUSINEha-WEST  KSIt. 

TO/TR  PETER'  BROAD  is  instructed  to 

M diuLU  ‘ffisfs.sr  a?';— 
sc5s^d&^s±tfsex 

S£&  »u  •^•^yjSSfflSSS  commnud  «. 

b=.a^srfs™  broajj,  a» 

• r“a9,  Taristoch-street.  Covent  Gaidcn. 


SAXES  BY  AUCTION. 


MUIR'S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLIKGKAM-STRL'ET,  FIMLIOa 

UTMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

“d  «mi»«WSlteSiWSSSSi 

td.,  id.  Prap.rad.  ;“cl;tJvJ?idSSmi  o? 


wss&ssa 

HrM-tSi<f“ «r£o£e  Sfs&  *s«.”ffir3 


charge. 


BUILDING  GROUND?  ~~ , , , 

TO  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

the  most,  eligible  BuUdmg Ground 
London,  being [in  the  aboSt to  be  built,  for  a long 

?/™e^amJemte?e^L ^WFor  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
LITTLE,  36,  N'orthumberlaud-street,  Ncw-roa_. 


TO  paper-hangers.  ^S&g^BStV&St 

^“m^papeKSSS®^8-  “b"ut 


Addrara  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimrtea  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


•-room,  cnaiuocm, »v.,  p. 

-«M3®t«syasK 


WHARF.  *o.,  REGENT’S  CANAL. 

no  BE  LET,  Oil  Lease  of  Seven  or  Four- 

I DC-  DD  , PUI'MISES.  situate 


a.  I on  Dcasc  i/i  


WHARF  and  PREMisto.  siiua« 
n and  the  Rcgenfs-canal,  contamnu 
he  basin,  and  a return  frontage  of  l.» 
,ne  ..hnmlwrs. 


MASONS,  PAVIOKS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

there A .he  Offered  ^ ^ 


ai  incwiiR.  v.  -------  and  a return  irouw-  

a frontage  of  830  feet  next  consisting  of  four  chambers, 

feet  next  the  canal,  with  a Ho  s • , SCullery.  office,  cellars, 

thAe  rooms  on  th_e  ground  story,  kitchen.  ^TtcU-For.furihcr 


cl  for  SALE  by  AUUTuu.pi 

fEjK.!!rHffiSd^ 

dent  Sir GordonBremer,  h.C.B.  R.t.m, in  tne  ray  A,Mnnlt 


^SSsS.-aiBfifiB 

road.  City-road.  


s^rrs^'h.°s‘ wKt««sv  <i.' 

r'LARGE  PORTION  of  the  ahore  Eli- 

iV  giblc  Jr^dQuI57 powerful  Landing- 


tiic  i ay  i/uiov  up 

s - «<»*  ””  or 

TUg’idl'SiS  cramunra  pradsMj  * the  h.u.  .pggHed. 


~»»IMd,  Lambeth,  — « 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

- -V-.  V .until, ue  to  receive  the  meat  ratisfnetoiy 

n^^^^ks^SSSSi!^BSA& 

ttat  there  i.  no  raetui ‘ $!21£%£xSSS&  .!-•>•■ 

or  graving  nnd  tor-gnj 


MR  J.  W.  NEWHALI.  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION  on  the  Premises,  :»,  King:street,  SnowhiU, 

byorderW^he ^^rictors j °* >«- 

B5Ss&sShut3£«£ 

Also,  the  Fixtures  of  the  "f^M^^awjrW^^^Auoti«>“cer 
Woolwi’-n. 


oraer  io  ”“v  - _ ..nmmnppleil  witn  auv  tmue  -"tu 

a moderate  interest  on  their  cap  cai,.  custoniers<  both  as  regards 
MSSKS  general  huinera  arrangement.,  to  merit  a cent.- 
nuance  of  their  support. 


aa-Horse  CondcnMgl&^M.  and^ul  thebawing  h Ma,-hi- 

ehinery  now  »^^uir^  ApXto  K ROGERS,  jun..  Timt^r 
er  on  the  P»~ 

rhere  Uie  machinery  may  be 


where  tne  maeumc.,,  

fTHE  \V.XS‘rf!he  P»ri»h  of  St.  Saviour 

ni?^FNDER  ro“  a term  of  SUty-one  Years,  from  Michaelmas 
'«J^o/7Uhr^*rly  in  the  pe^^-ion  Mr.  Primer^nd 


,v  ,'  VKl  I 1 R,  -IS  STONP  MAid-'tj  AM-  jG,".l  ■ 

IVI'ESSRS.  B ROM  LEV  and  SON  will 

IT  I ori.r,  bv  AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  July  30th, 

Twelve  o'clock,  on  the  premises.  No.  81,  Tottennam  ^TreUT 

SSIISiSSsI 

..  *»”■;“  v;ss~«e2S" 

17.  Commercial-road.  SL  George  East - 


SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 

venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  aU  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances.  - ■ se  jn  j,er  Majesty's  Dock 

P^SjSSgK  £ nShffiS  and  gentlemen  to  rw.  the  pr. para- 
tion,  and  tocoutractors  and  others  for  tl.1  °„r' ’ v[V''i  r.A'^st-xtioi  i Mill- 
Hydraulic  ApparittusandTa^sattl|epriuua^st.^ 

'^fnTfe'gnSpS'eTmV^ 

sailraohera,  and 

others  intrndneinghnainraa  ui-nunedand  epecimen- 


17.  Commerciai-roau,  ou  uiviw»—  — 

WALTHAM  ABBEY.-T0  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND 


M 


VxxxXiXMa. 

R C.  PRYOR  is  directed  by  the  exe- 


™°d^”ra^2^definT^ein  ^pUn  thJ prepared  bv  Mr. 


l the  same  must  ne  wmuu  ,,,  ■ 

tT^nmwd'tn  clve’uD  a small  portion  of  the  site  of  the  two  Houses 

present  buildings,  and  after  appropriating  so  much  of  the  ntc 
Fbereof  nsi*  not  intended  to  be  comprised  in  this  letting,  to  erect 

Mr  Hou  aud  wiU  have  to  pay  a»‘l  hear  his  proportion  of  the  party 
wrilf  and  he  will  be  entiuSl'lo  the  building  materials  and  be  at 
Uberty^W* use  wch  of  them  in  the  rebuilding  as  shall  be  approredof 


IT  L with  the  LEASE  of  the  PBBJUHW,  nciu  101 

twelve  year's  unexpired,  at  9/.  loa  per  amium,  presenting  a favour- 

C”,ra£  ">7  Vllnt"  r W.  » d«di;  If'  «>“ 

board?  4 'dozen  ash  felloes,  30  dozen  tiling  a“dfiP1“tf"^sal'^ 

deal  boards,  and  new  and  second-hand  oak  and  fir  monads  , au 

assortment  of  coffin  furniture,  lronmongeiy,  Ac.  Like«  iso  tne 
?S?reils  in  trade,  aud  the  neat  household  furmturc---C^o«ues 
to'be'had  three  days  prior  to  the  sale  WgSth^AtX1  1 1 

vate"  contract ; but  if  not  so  disposed  of,  will  be  sold  by  Auction 
lots  as  above-mentioned 


liondon-bridge. 


PROCESS.  . . 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

SSffimmSi&Alio'imog  tli,  ammnml  l •» j 

asJggSsESsSSffiJBSSag 

r„r>i,br  information,  address,  poBt-paid, .or  apply ■ 


lots  as  anovc-iueuvioucu.  — 

VA1  U VBLE'  FREEHOLD  DWELLING-HOUSE,  No.  8,  Grecu- 
' park-buildings,  Bath , and  an  undivided  moiety,  or  iuU  part  of  a 
valuable  Freehold  Estate,  situate  at  Smalacombc,  in  the  parish  of 
Litton,  Devonshire. 


by  M r . Rose.  ( 

trilraon8 are“ iX  standing  a house *N o“  19?  Counter-street.  ..y ..  n. 
the  occnpatl^ of  Mr.  EUioU ^the  ^^^^^ptantheXf 


a niece  or  parcel  of  ground  in  Counter-street  aforesaid 
,hp  north  side  to  the  above-mentioned  premises, 

a ira..wi»  N is.  Counter-street,  now  in 


ra®fis*«ssa& sasssasifss 

Vb"  SaStSS1 itSiAortl, m,«ra,m.JlhU M ■«  WJ*J 

two-vears  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from®  to  10  percent oi 

K causing ,a  shrinkage  of  o^Z.'^ncw  uiX^ 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  proce 


Mr.  lemon. : me  ra«i  » ■- 

• of  ground  are  also  accurately  detailed  m the  pian  zuere 
n by  Mr.  ROSE.  The  party  taking  this  ground  wnll  have 
iiia  own  cost  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  present  building,  and  m. 
the  site  thereof  and  the  small  portion  of 

premises,  erect,  within  nine  months  from  the  ^h^ptemher  next, 
• mpiwnnee  or  tenement  of  the  class  or  elevation  mentioned  in  ana 


no  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

_ . , t’Tvr  wiTOTi — SELLING  OFI,at 


a raeamage  or  tenement  of  the  class  or  elevation  mentioned  mono 
according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  already  pre^red  by 
Mr  ROSE  ; and  h«  will  also  have  to  bear  or  pav  his  proportion  of 
the  patty-walls,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  building  materials 


• IO'bTsOLD  BY  AUCTION,  pursuant 

JL  to  an  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a cause 
“ Lvddou  v Wool  cock."  and  four  other  causes,  with  the  approbation 
,r  i , vp-i  wil.l.l  FARRER,  Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 

said  Court  in  the  month  of  August  next  (of  which  due  notice  will  r^T,cc/p“rices? Tn’conVc-iueuce  of  a Dissolution  of  ab 

W riven)  i Freehold  Dwelling  House,  No.  8,  Grecn.park-buildmgs,  yard,  in  Little  Windmill-street,  Hajmarket.  a 

ta  the^ City  ^ Bath,  which  will  lie  sold  at  the  Castle wnd  Bull  Hotel,  *5®,  “^offiction  of  Fine  MAHOGANY.  Kosewood  Satinwood. 
Ikith  Also  an  undivided  moiety  or  half  part  of  a Freehold  Estate,  choice  ihicknesses.  aud  veeners  ; also  upward, 

situate  at  Smalacombe.  in  the  parish  of  Litton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  comprising  a house  and  garden  farm  buildings  and  land, 
containing  altogether  about  186  acres,  3 rods..  33  poles,  which  vnU  be 
SXta  .V  .h^Whfte  Hart  Hotel.  Launceston,  in  the  county  of  Coni- 


reduced  places,  in  const  t ^ ...  - 1 i u, r„r.f  Havmarket.  i 


UI  will  DC  emu i eu  to  me  ouuuiug  -uojo.-v 
and  m' use  such  of  them  in  the  rebuflding  as  may  be  approved  of  tq 
r.  ROSE.  The  houses  will  have  to  he  built  under  the  direction 


invc  to  be  built  under  tne  directum 

and  "to  the  satiidketion  of  Mr.  ROSE,  and  his  charges,  and  also 
tho*c  of  the  Dietrict  Surveyor  will  have  to  be  bomc  bv  the  partms 
taking  the  premises.  Upon  the  houses  being  completed  pursuant 
to  the  plans  and  agreements  to  be  entered  into,  the  Wardens  will 
grant  the  parties  leases  for  sixty-one  vears  from  Michaelmas,  at 
the  rent  which  ahaU  be  named  in  the  Tenders  that  shall  be 
accepted,  such  leases  to  contain  the  usual  covenants  as  are  gene- 
rally inserted  in  leases  of  parish  premises  land  winch  are  set  forth 
in  the  drafts  thereof  prepared  by  the  Vestry  Clerkl  and  the  leases 
and  plans  therein  are  to  be  prepared  at  the  cost  of  the  party  taking 


containing  altogether  about  186  acres,  3 rods,  as  poies,  - 

sold  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  Launceston  m fee  county ,of  Coni- 
wall,  which  said  estates  form  a portion  of  the  property  >f  Mrs.  Julia 
Lvdd.m,  late  of  Boston,  in  the  parish  of  Bramham,  in  the  county 


, - MAHOGANY,  Jtosewooa.  oaunwoou. 

Maple,  AcVin  planks  of  aU  thicknesses,  and  veeners  - also  upwards 
of  90,090  feet  wainscot  planks,  running  R ‘ J-  reouiring  to 

thick.  The  whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  to 

be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


oVvr'rk.  ?e?^d -ParticuUw  w in  cSuwe  of  preparation,  and 
mav  shortly  lie  hn  l gratis,  at  the  M aster's 7'^mbC h 1 r H A KDriijV 
buildings,  Chancety-lane,  London  ; of  Messrs.  RICHARDSON. 
smith  and  SADLER.  Solicitors.  38.  Golden-square,  London  , of 
•ITTENDREIGH  and  ST  E V ENSON  . Solicitors,  bouth 
....- xi....,-.  tusciiofp  and  ( OXE.  Solicitors, 


thpwms  desirous  of  taking  the  above  Praises,  or  either  of  them, 
must  send  in  their  Tenders  l sealed  np)  to  the  Vi  ardeus  at  the  v estry- 
room  on  the  7th  of  September,  before  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  must  also  be  in  personal  attendant  at  that  tim»  ; and  if  their 
TendeT  be  accepted,  they  wiU  have  to  sum  an  agreement  providing 
tor  the  rebuilding  of  the  Premises  and  the  accepting  of  the  Leas-;. 
The  Plans  and  Specifications,  and  also  the  Drafts  of  the  Agreements 
and  Levos  con  l/e  seen,  and  further  particulars  obtained,  at  the 
Offices  of  Mi.  Rose.  Architect,  loo.  Great  ' i.uildford-strect ; or  of 
Mewra  Stnrmv  and  Wtnpson.  No.  8.  V ellmgton-rtrect.  1-mdtm 
Bridge.  The  Wardens  do  not  bind  themsclvesto  accept  the  highest 
TendeT.  aud  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  requiring  -iU's- 
fi^ory  security  to  the  extent  of  loot  for  ‘he  performance  of  the 
Tender,  if  they  shall  deem  it  necessary.- Dated  the  12th  day  ot 
July.  18.7- By  order  of  theWa^na,  ^ ^ 


Messrs.  I" ITTENDREIGH  and  STEVENSON,  Solicitors  r-ouui 

viimre  Griv's-inn;  Messrs.  BISCHOFF  and  C'OXE,  solicitora, 

2= 

EYRE,  Solicitors.  John-street,  Bedford-row ; Nlr.  JOHN  MOSS, 
Solicitor  Derby  Mr  THOMAS  WILLIAM  ToTTIR.  Solicitor, 
L^ls  Messrs  'PASSINGHAM  and  SIMMONS,  Solicitors.  Truro, 
Cornwall  ; aud  at  the  Castle  and  Bull  Hotel.  Bath,  aforesaid  ; and 
the  White  IT  art.  Hotel.  Launceston,  aforesaid.  


Cornwall ; aud  at  the  Castle  ana  nun  uoia  x> 
the  White  Hart  Hotel.  Launcestoo .aforesaid . 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH,  and  SADLER, 

28,  Golden-square. 


» » MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

jLi«  DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  hw 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  East-Inilia  Company.  ..  • rp„r)CCtfuiiy 


the  requisites  for  tlie  most  toghly-finished  drawings.^ 


IUU»Bni  j 

S,  Wcllingtoa-rtreet,  London  Bridge. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  133, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  x l"«  w 
£150.000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  air. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above.  ....  . 

| N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  tne 
office  would  in  aU  cases  be  l>etter,  the  party  bringing  with  tnem 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


iiw  rcmiisitcs  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

1 Sold'wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149, 
aud  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta 
tioners  in  Town  and  Country. 


Lo 


. . . Printed  by  Charles  W vman.  of  16,  Cortelr.au  VUlos 

in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey. _1  niiler  at  the 

rtroet,‘i5nwSvInn  FieMs.intbe  Parish  of  St. 

Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paui,  CuvcuGGarden,  in  the  sun 
County.— Saturday,  July  24, 1M7. 
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IX.LUSTRATIOVS. 

View  of  the  Keep,  Kenilworth  Castle , 

"Window  from  Linlithgow  Church  : 

COISTTBWTJS. 

Value  of  Antiquarian  Rambles— British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation—Wanvick  Castle— St.  Mary's  Cbdroh— Beauchamp 

Chapel— K enil worth  Castle— Papers  read ; 

On  the  Due  Cultivation  of  the  Faculties  fbr  the  Arts 

The  Grauite  Rocks  of  Egypt  

Army  and  Navy  Club  : Decision  of  the  Committee 5 

The  latest  Excavations  at  Salona,—  Dalmatia.— May  1847  : A 

New  Pompeii 

CuriouB  Window  in  Linlithgow  Church,  Scotland  

A Discovery  in  Westminster  Abbey  

Clay-built  Walls  

The  Tubular  liri  lee  over  the  Mcnai  Strait 1 

Notes  in  the  Provinces 

The  Paintings fli  Eton  College  Chapel  

Decorative  Art  Society:  Heraldry  

Railway  Jottings 

To  Calculate  the  Taper  of  Spires 

The  Iron  Trade  

Correspondence  : The  New  Crown  Piece 

Miscellanea  


SURVEYOR  OF  PAVEMENTS  WANTED.  _ _ 

\*7'ANTED,  by  the  Trustees  for  Repairing1, 

T V Lighting,  Sc.,  Grosvcnor-placo  and  the  squares,  and  streets 
adjacent,  ns  Surveyor  of  Pavements  and  Roads,  an  Active,  Respect- 
able Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  paving  and  road-making, 
and  making  plans  and  sections  of  roads,  who  van  give  satisfactory 
references  ns  to  his  integrity  and  capacity,  and  who  will  devote  his 
. time  exclusively  to  the  duties  oft’" 


34th  July,  1847. 


CIVIL 


ENGINEER,  in  considerable 

practice,  has  a Vacancy  for  n PupiL— For  particulars,  address 


R.  S„  Office  of"  The  Builder,'’  York-street,  Covent-gnrden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  accustomed  to  the  routine 

of  an  architect's  office,  wishes  for  an  Engagemen  t He  can 
draw  with  accuracy  and  expedition,  he  well reconun  ended,  and  re- 
quires a moderate  salary.— Address,  E.  F office  of  1 he  Builder, 
2,  York-street-,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


\ YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  finished  his  time 

/%  ns  an  Architectural  Student,  wants  a Situation  as  an  Archi- 
tectural Assistant  or  in  any  other  capacity  suitable  to  his  qualihca- 
tions.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  1 renoh,  and  1ms  received 
a collegiate  education.  Address,  pre-paid,  to  G.  J.  W.,  care  of  Air. 
Scoles,  Architect,  II.  Argyle-place.  Regent-street. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands Painting,  Glazing,  Paperlianging,  Gilding,  Ac.  Ac., 
in  all  their  brauches,  is  desirous  of  an  encagement  with  a noble- 
mau  or  gentleman  whose  estates  would  afford  permanent  employ- 
ment. He  is  also  well  experienced  in  the  i^se  or  stains  for  the  imi- 
tation of  oak  and  other  woods,  and  in  the  cleaning  and  reviving  of 
old  oak  earrings,  furniture,  Ac.,  &c.— Address,  pre  paid,  N . Al.L., 

at  Air.  Wild's,  Bookseller,  44,  Mnrshiill-street,  Golden-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  Engagement 

as  clerk,  or  general  superintendent  of  works,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  He  can  produce  unexceptionable  security, 
where  any  particular  trust  may  be  required.— Address 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  ' 


London. 


M1E  Advertiser  is  desirous 


neet  1 


if  the  situation.  Any  person  desirous 


_ ctical  Person  as  Clerk  of 

. . Works,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a church  in  Loudon. 
—Address,  A.  A.  A.,  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Oovcnt- 
garden.  


■yY ANTED,  a Pra 


TO  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a Situation  in  a Builders 

Office,  being  a fair  draughtsman  or  time-keeper,  rnakiu  g 
himself  generally  useful. — Address.  A.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  lhe 
Builder.” 


'VIT'ANTED,  by  a Steady  and  Experienced 

V V Person,  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct  as 
Genoral Foreman  to  a Jol.  in  Town  or  Country.— Address  to,W . B„ 
ut  Air  Edo's,  Baker.  53,Wilton-street,  Horscfcrry-road,  \V  estmmstei . 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

lirANTEI),  an  Experienced  Foreman.  — 

V ¥ Apply  at  Messrs.  WINSLAND  and  HOLLAND,  Duke- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Mornings,  August  3rd 
and  4th,  from  Nine  till  Ten  o’clock.  - 


TT  Gentlemen  who  would  require  an  Assistant  for  completing 
Architectural  Designs.  The  Advertiser  also  undertakes  Perspective 
Drawings  (in  the  Architect's  office)  from  Plans,  Elevations,  Ac.  Ac. 
For  further  particulars  inquire  for  A.  B.,  at  No.  4.  Old  Cavendish- 
street,  Cavendish-square.  Private  Lessons  given  at  moderate  terms 
in  the  diilereut  branches  of  Architectural  Drawing. 


TO" TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW-MILLS,  PROPRIETORS, Ac. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  timber-trade  in  all  its  branches,  wishes 
for  a situation  as  out-door,  or  coUeetlng  clerk,  either  lor  three  days 
or  the  whole  week,  iB  competent  and  willing  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  a business,  either  in  town  or  country,  u rn  the  prime  ot 
life  respectably  connected,  and  can  be  very  highly  recommended. 
Address  B.  F.,  Post  Office,  Kanelagh-terrace,  Pimlico* 


NOTICE 


A RNE WAY’S  CHARITY. 

X jL  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  ChariD 
now  enabled  to  LEN  D OUT  the  TRUST  MONIES  to  " Poor  0 
piers  or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster. that  is  to  say.  within  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Margaret  and 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne,  Soho,  Saint  Clement  Danes, 
Saint  George,  Hanover-square,  Saint  Janies,  Saint  Martm-m-tne- 
Ficlils.  Saint  Alary-lc-Strand,  and  Saint  Paul,  Covent  Carden.  The 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  1007.,  is  to  bear  interest  after 
the  rate  of  37.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bona 
of  the  borrower,  with  tw  o sureties.— Printed  forms  of  application, 
and  nil  necessary  information,  nmy  he  obtained  by  applying  per- 
sonally between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  12,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Saint  James's-park.— B^Order 


COIYEPETXTXORT. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rg’tHE  Guardians  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union 
JL  are  desirous  to  receive  PLANS  and  ESTIMATES  for  a 
New  Union  Workhouse,  to  accommodate  200  Paupers,  and  detached 
buildings  for  a Hospital  and  Vagrant  Wards  The  same  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Guardians,  free  of  charge,  a nd  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Union  ou  or  before  the  13th  day  of  August  next.  The  Archi- 
tect whose  plans  may  be  selected  will  be  employed  to  superintend 
the  w orks  at  the  usual  commission  of  57.  per  cent. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  office  or  the 
Clerk.— By  order  of  the  Board. 


rptl 


E 


VEN1NG  EMPLOYMENT  may  be  ob- 


to  sketch  designs  and  make  'finished  and  working  drawings. -Ad- 
dress to  S.  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,"'  stating  age  and  previous 
i.iviipation. 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Ac.  Ac.,  offers  his 
services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective  \ lews.Ac.. 
From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  lie  is  fully 
aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to  Draw- 
ings and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior  manner. -Address, 
Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great  Titchfield-street 


M. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  to  Purchase,  a short  Lease  ot 

a Four  or  Five-roomed  House,  in  or 
Letters,  with  particulars,  addressed,  pre  paid,  to  Mr.  vy.  u.,  wo.  i.i, 

St.  Mark's- terrace,  Bromptou, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man  ot  consider- 
able experience,  a Situation  as  Clerk  ofAVorks.or  General 
Foreman  to  a Builder.  Satisfactory  references  given  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Address,  D.  M.  F.  2b,  Alfred-placc  West,  ThUrlue- 
squave,  Bromptou. 


L [Til  oGKAI’ilY  IMl'nKTANT  To  ( 'oNT K A< "l'"KS  AND 
BUILDERS. 

COONh  aving  discovered  a new  method 

of  Lithographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 

m about  half  the  usual  time,  bogs  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  ioi  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan,  so.  Ail 
orders,  whether  iu  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to— Litlio- 
grapliie  Printing  Office,  ta.  Cheap  side. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS, 

WANTED,  a Steady,  Active  Man,  with 

unexceptionable  character,  os  Working  Foreman. 

- - - n TV  nf  " Tlip  TtnildprA 


Address  crS:,  otticc  of  "The  Builder,"  stating  age  what  reference 
can  be  given,  and  last  employment.  Also  whethei  the  applicant 
has  any  incunib 


>r  could  reside  on  the  premises. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 

Situation  as  Foreman  of  Masons,  or  Superintendent  of 
Works,  lias  been  accustomed  to  make  working,  drawings.  Ac. 
Satisfactory  reference  can  be  given  from  last  employer  Address 
prepaid,  to  A.  I!.,  38.  Frauces-street,  Chelsea.  Has  no  objection  to 
K"  Country. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  steady 
Man,  a Situation  as  Foreman,  or  a comfortable  place  where 
he  will  have  permanent  employment ; he  is  practically  acquainted 
with  every  branch,  and  is  competent  to  measure  or  estimate  fur 
work.  Unexceptionable  references  can  be  given.  — Address  to 

A.  H.  C.,  Post-office,  Slough,  Bucks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS. 

W/'ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Middle- 

¥ ¥ aged  Mau  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  ««•  ,n 


j,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BA  I H,  and 

I other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
oe  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  \\  arehouse,  9,  Albion-place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blookfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  llain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  aud  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac 


Enc 

otl 


CONTRACTS. 

HIGHBURY  NEW  CHURCH. 

HE  Committee  for  erecting  the  above 
Church  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  neecs- 
. ..  orka.  The  Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  after 
the  31st inst..  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  T.  ALLOW,  14, 
Hart-street.  Bloomsbury,  where  the  Bills  of HMiantWM  may  bo 
obtained  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  .SAMUEL  DEM  IS,  Esq., 
No  13,  Finsbury-place  South,  on  or  before  the  14th  of  August  next, 
by  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  no  Tender  will  be 
received.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. 


N1 


OTICE  TS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 


receiving  i r,n  i/jiiiv.'  mi  1 1 1 . . ..  , , ° 

the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  Wright s-lanc,  Kensington, 
on  which  the  new  workhouse  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
sewer  will  extend  along  the  north  anil  west  sides,  a length  of  L074 
feet.  The  drawings,  specification,  and  conditions,  maybe  seen  at, 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Allotn  and  Crosse,  Architects,  14, .Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-  after  the  2nd  day  of  August  next  The  tenders  to  be 
delivered  ot  the  Clerk's  Office,  1.  Canning-place.  Kensington,  on  oi 
before  THURSDAY,  the  12th  proximo,  by 'Twelve io  clock  at  noon, 
after  which  time  no  tender  will  be  received.  The  Guardians  do  not 

bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender 

S.  CORN  ELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


"%/f/ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Y V Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  aud 

Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo-bndge,  aud  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDX, 
i much  reduced  since  March  last. 
, he  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
Worcester. 


Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N .B.  The  price  has  been  very 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  tli 


BUILDERS'  FOREMAN. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a Foreman  who 

is  thoroughly  competent  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
large  building.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  om-klayere, 
masons",  and  carpenters’  work,  and  of  active habits.  No  one  need 
apply  who  has  not  filled  a similar  situation,  and  can  have  an  un- 
exceptionable character  as  to  abilities,  Ac. —Apply  by  letter  to 
N.  T..  Mr.  Southam,  Saw  Mills,  Grosvcnor  Basin,  1 lmlico. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

rsiHE  AT  NS  LIE  BRICK  AND  I ILE 

J.  MACHINE  COMPANY  < James  Smith.  Esq  , ofDcanston 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK, 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  arc  to  he  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrton  and 
at  the  Company’s  office,  193  a.  Diccadilly.  ftom  10  a.^  to  5 i m 
Mr  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  uie 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainalie.  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alpcrton,  whirl,  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-sta on of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  n&wof 'OieEi lb  ng- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polj  technic  In 
stitution  Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be i ad- 
d“d  to  Mr  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadill^Marcli  1,  liMn  r _m._ 

HILL,  135,  Buclianau-strcet, 
ofa^iw^^Mr^RhBERT' ^H ARLES,  Mill-hill’,  Leeds  ; Messrs. 
PEnS'y’  and  FINCH,  Penkridge,  Staflordshire ; aud  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  bOX.  Dublin. . 


BRIDGWATER  UNION.-TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  is 

desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  a Hos- 
pital and  Casual  Wards,  for  the  sick  and  infirm  Paupers  of  their 
U niou  Workhouse.  The  Plans  and  Specifications  for  the  same  may 
be  seen  at  mv  office,  and  any  information  required  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr  EDWIN  DOWN,  of  Bridgwater,  Architect  to  the  Board,  or 
whom  also  printed  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained.  Jeal« I Tender^ 
indorsed,  must  tic  delivered  to  me  on  or  beffore  WEDNESDAY,  tne 
llth  dav  of  August  next.  Good  anil  ample  securities  tor  uie  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  contract  will  be  reqmrcd.and  thecont^tors 
must  be  prepared  with  the  same  nt  the  tune  of  delivering  their  ten- 
ders The  Board  does  not  pledge  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

Bl  «a.>  .1 TOBJEDOWS.  Ota*. 

Bridgwater,  July  22nd,  1847. 


B 


FUND,  INVEST- 
MENT AND  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION.- Persons 
is  society,  arc  not  subject  to  any  arrears i or  b“k  pay- 


yy  H ITTINGTUN 


joining  this  society j 

o classes,  varying  from 

**^i'h (s' TH I rB"sUBSCR I PTION  MEETING  will  take  place  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  ou  TUESDAY  evwung 
next,  the  3rd  of  August,  between  the  hours  of  Seven  and  Nine 
o’clock— July  29th,  1847. 


UILDERS  desirous  of  Contracting"  for 
f the  Building  of  certain  additional  WINGS  to  and  other- 
wise enlaging  the  ASYLU  M,  according  to  the  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tion of  Messrs.  Plowman  and  Luck,  of  Oxford  (which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State),  arc  invited  to  transmit  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  the  23rd  day  of  August  next,  Tenders  of 
their  terms  for  executing  the  Works.  . . .. 

The  Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  Copies  of  them 
taken  at  the  County  Ilall,  Oxford,  on  and  after  the  2nd  of  August ; 
aud  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  ou  application  j^o  the 

AEaah  tender  must  be  accompanied  by  the  names  of  two  respon- 
sible persons,  who  would  join  the  contractor  m the  usual  bond  for 
the  performance  of  his  contract ; whilst  it  shall  not  bo  deemed 
obligatory  upon  the  visitors  to  accept  the  tender  which  may  be 

’ ° T be1  co u t ra c't "ail d bond  will  he  prepared  by  the  olerk  of  the 
visitors  and  a copy  delivered  to  the  contractor,  free  ot  charge  to 
him;  and  drafts  of  these  documents,  m the  toi-m  m which  the 
contractor  and  his  sureties  will  bo  required  to  execute  them,  may 

be  seen  with  the  plans. 

County  Hall,  Oxford.  July  20th,  1847. 


rppO  Carpenters,  Undertakers,  anc 

JL  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a young  be 
line,  as  a good  living  may  be  obtained  ; the  'ease  m 


and  others, 


s a good  living 

■ “ttrsB 


beginner  iu 
_ niay  be  had  for 
the  present  pro- 
1,  and  under  circum- 


and  yard,  situate  m a mam  io.m  uaumg  e v0.  7i  “White- 


THE  BU1L.DE* 


PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality.  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Co., 
Somerset  Wharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

G1REY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

I will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  be  acconimodatea  with  a 
moietv  ofa  freight— Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMB1,  Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester. 


IME  AND  CEMENT  WHARFS.  — 


Dana,  nncas.  Til<k  Chimney-pots.  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  nfessrs.  ROSHER.  at  the  following 
Wharfs  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strect,  Blaekfriars  ; Mulbank- 
street,  Westminster : Lime  Kilns,  Limehousc ; und  Kingsland- 
basin.  Kingsland-roaff— Ground  Lime  for  Couoretc. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

iished  to  supply  n genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  Factor,  8,  Lnurence  Pountncy  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots : — Three  Cranes  W hart,  69,  U pper 
Thames-street : St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrave-place.  Pimlico  ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth;  Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


ORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlvCement 

which  requires  no  painting  or  col 
green  in  damp  situations,  and  is 


for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  piunting  or  eolour- 
Joes  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  dr  ' ‘ 

acted  upon  by  frost. 


ing,  does  not  vegetate 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  sc. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  West- 
minster. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  8tucco,  which 
may  either  be  prcpared  for  paint.  or  finished  in  imitation  of  -* 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  V erraiu. 

Pnteutecs  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAM  ES  VV  ESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
hisCEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORKS.MILL-WALL,  POPLAR 


licits  the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  others,  interes . 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders  forwarded  to  him. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  aud  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew’s  \\  harf, 
Earl-strcc-t.  Blaekfriars. 


G<  REAVES’S  LIAS  LI M E and  CEMENT. 

r RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  Sooth  Wharf.  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls.  hydraulic,  railway,  aud  other  works ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 


..s  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  os  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  os  linn  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
castiug. 

Metallic 


ic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  iu  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  rna  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  iutemal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  mav  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 

••  — Ij  i vv  uitt  ft,..i  ...  m - : .... 


marble!  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY*  SALT,  and  will  receive 


architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tlie  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 


le  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  aud 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage 


stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  rr 


e economical.  The  n 


Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DHU  BY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Sir.  it.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 


JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 


It  will  eflectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  uoi 

green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 


covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  he  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  iu  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  depended  upon  for 
_»  --  - ■>  . n he  used  with  confidence  by 


export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  ,„uuuuu,c 

the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance.  CTen  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  iL  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  W'alis  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roots 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remair  — J y • •’ 


in  nudamagea  by  the 
|H — T|istrucHc~  * — 


EMERSON'S  PATENT  CEMENT 

P VINT  — Arrangements  are  completed  for  the  introduction 
of  this  VALUABLEand  ECONOMIC  P.VlXT.  it  is  PERFECTLY 
WATER-PROOF  ; and,  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  he 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paint  brush,  thinning 

The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  bo  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
PARATION, but  to  be  cleau  and  free  from  dust.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  he  wet  or  dry.  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
will  cling  to  any  surface-BRICK,  ST  ON  E,  SLATE,  TILE.  FELT, 
OR  ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  may  be  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  Its  present  colour  being 


....  it  may  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  the  walls,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  a moderate  sized  house. 

It  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  A ILLAS. 
Ac.,  for  its  PERMANENCY  aud  PLEASING  EFFECT;  also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  trill  never  vegetate,  and  will  PRESERVE  the  walls 
as  effectively  as  any  cement.  , „ „ , 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Coal 
Tar  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASP  11  ALT E FELT  ROOFS,  as 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  8,  Laurence  l’ouutney-hill,  Caunon- 
street,  London. 

Price  . . . . 9s,  6J.  per  cask  of  1 cwt. 

lib.  Off  .,  a cwt. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larg-e  Assort- 

X\.  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS,' 
c 5 aud  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  soils,  planed  to  a parallel 
- 5 width  and  thickness,  from  S inch  to  1}  inch  thick. 

^ - TIMBER,  DEALS.  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
Z SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(lute  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


ALFRED  ROSL1NG  begs  to  inform  thei 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  a largo  aud  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Roards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parellcl  breadth  and  thickness^ 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared' 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  "f  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21.  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Six  F.  C'hautrey's  foundry,  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  FOUNDERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  philip  and  wynne,  Mo- 
dellers, aud  Carvers  iu  Wood  and  Stone,  336.  Oxford- 
street,  London,  beg  respectfully  to  Inform  Architects,  Founders, 
Builders,  and  others,  they  have  been  engaged  for  some  .years  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  having  commenced  Business  ear- 
nestly solicit  their  support. 

Ornamental  Patterns  made  for  all  kinds  of  Metal  Casting  and 
Architectural  Carving  in  Wood  and  Stone.  References  can  he 
given  to  the  highest  talent  of  the  day. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTONS  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 


THE  Patent.  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

iuforin  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  Tlie  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
-•i.y^further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
. .......... . . ■ - * .1-- . offices  of  the  Company, 


TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  ol 


two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  lo  per  cent  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


TO  A RCH 1 J'EC  l’S,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

Makers, Ac., requiring  FINE  WOOD.— SELLING  OFF. at 
reduced  prices,  in  consequence  ofa  Dissolution  of  Partnership  at 

----,1  ill  I.wflu  VVi,,,l.nill  1 1 _ ... l' 


the  Main  warn- -yard,  in  Little  Windmill-street,  Ilaymarket  .. 
choice  collection  of  Pine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satinwuod, 
Maple.  Ac.,  in  j lanks  of  all  thicknesses,  aud  veeuers  ; also  upwards 
of  20,000  feet  wainscot  plauks,  running  from  1}  inch  to  3 inches 
thick.  The  whole  stuck  perfectly  dry,  aud  fit  for  use,  requiring  to 
be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


HP  A DAMS  (from  Bvron  and  Co.),  late  S.: 

1.  * Dare.MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bcrmond- 


I.Mi.  .u .vn  ii-HUAKiij .Mi  i ll  rim  i.iijimii.vii.  usi.,  ana. 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm,i 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak,, 
and  Fir  Laths ; Wheelwrights'  Goods.  All  Bawu  and  prepared' 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

^I^IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ao.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  or  navigation  and 
water-carfiaec,  being  connected  with  tlie  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


SIR  \V.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 1 

venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable  i 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock  -I 
yards.— Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13.  1817.  It  hardens' 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  aud  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  aud  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara-  • 
tion,  and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  tlie  principal  station.  Mill- 1 
wall.  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises 
When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  he  prepared  is  large,  special  con-i 
tracts  will  he  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Soilmokcrs,  and  i 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 1 
plication  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  William-Street, 
Lout.5  - ’■ 


london-bridge. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  lias  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of' 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of' 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers'  Hall,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  ■ 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  i 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  aud  dura- 
bility. Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 


walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mnche  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  £L- 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 


2fid?f3.i.no‘v.«ceed  of  tbe  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; uui 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy.  S 

„wi h,wt?.and  .BuUd“*  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 

sre  25  tJ J 

Cement,  aud 


oement.  ana  us  mode  ol  application,  together  with 
Testimonials  from  every  pan  of  the  Kingdom,  may  he  obtained  on 
apphcationat  theolfi.:,.  of  “The  Builder. " and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
boLL  AGENTS  fur  the  Patentees,  ...  Malden-laue,  Ouecu-street, 
Chca  aside.  London : of  whom  also  m„,-  v.„  i,».i  ' ’ 


PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  CemcnteTand 
d discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 


suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  fUkc&  being Indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MEsSRS.  JOHN'S  and  Co.'S  PATENT  PAINT 


baring  an  affinity  for ^ „„„  s 

tion.  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
Gnu  i producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
f :“i‘t  whatever.  It  a cheap  in  its  application.— and  may  be  used 
n any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


situations 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6ff  each. 


lost  durable 
a preference  to  iron, 


They  are  of  the 
are  recommended, 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


i3p  JSjet  lBajcstp's 


Konal  SLcttcrs  patent. 


PATENT  A S P H A L T E ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  I The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 


Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” 


The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro*. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


Sp  JUcr  fBajcstp'i 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Ho pal  letters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests.  Honourable  Board  of  Ordsanck. 

H kr  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wicht, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

;V,‘d  'V  "’J1?.1  cm'nent  members  of  the  Royal ^Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 

Yarmtii-  ^lability  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
with'fnll  Hir  - r f , 1 to  an v length,  by  .i2  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

Arch ^ V '.l  w,  S S!‘h  «•  6 I‘,‘anuer  °f  aPl'^mg  >'•  "M1'  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 
Felt  torcovS I&Bere l™”?'  *i‘d  ',entl  w.h°  hare  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
fully  en^oinS^?^^d  tlu'i? “T15g  of  about  25  Per  cent  in  Kiel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  arc  respect- 
lenrfh^  heff 'Oiite.l^,,  tbeir  , - ^ 'r>iIKECTi  ti°  the  i’7-vw^v-??,.th.e^s'l,ri'-st  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
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pIIE  advantages  which  raust  re- 
sult from  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Archasological 
Societies  in  the  provinces 
are  numerous ; and  amongst 
them  we  would  not  omit 
the  profitable  relaxation  they  offer  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  great  city,  always  busy  and 
excited,  leading  them  to  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive rambles  over  our  own  beautiful  England, 
which  bring  health  with  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  a truer  estimate  of  our  own  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies  by  an  extended  communication 
with  our  fellow  men.  The  taste  for  antiqua- 
rian pursuits  spread  throughout  the  country, 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  ancient  monuments 
which  is  necessarily  induced,  and  the  protec- 
tion thus  assured  to  the  remaining  relics  of 
our  forefathers’  skill,  are  not  more  important 
in  our  minds,  highly  as  we  regard  them,  than 
the  advantage  we  have  here  alluded  to. 

Innocent  enjoyment  alone  is  not  an  unim- 
portant provision  ; when  it  is  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  profitable,  its  value  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  at  Warwick,  last  week,  was  full 
of  interest.  No  one  who  spent  the  week  there 
will  easily  forget  its  events.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  give  in  regular  series  a report  of  the 
proceedings,  but  confine  ourselves  to  notes  on 
such  of  the  places  visited  as  have  points  of 
value  to  our  readers,  and  the  heads  of  those 
papers  which  serve  to  elucidate  them.  Of  the 
magnificent  hospitality  with  which  the  society 
were  received  in  various  noble  houses,  and  the 
soirees  in  the  County  Hall,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  ; but  we  must  find  room  for 
some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Vice- 
President,  on  the  value  and  objects  of  the 
Association,  in  an  able  address  at  the  opening 
meeting,  whereat  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  presided. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  said  : — 

“ The  organization  we  have  effected  must,  in 
the  course  of  time,  yield  to  us  the  most  ample 
information ; but  the  expense  attendant  upon 
illustrating  our  numerous  communications  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
without  which  much  of  the  interest  attached  to 
them  is  lost,  is  a serious  matter  to  an  associa- 
tion with  a very  limited  income. 

We  have  a common  interest  in  urging  the 
claims  of  thi3  association  to  our  friends,  as  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  associates  will 
enable  us  to  receive  a volume  of  a value  be- 
yond that  of  our  subscription,  as  the  journal  is 
our  own  property,  not  that  of  any  bookseller, 
and  our  friends  are  devoted  to  the  utmost 
extent  to  render  it  worthy  of  patronage,  and 
properly  to  elucidate  the  objects  of  which  it 
treats.  In  looking  over  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Association,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
our  avocations,  and  to  feel  in  the  liveliest 
manner  how  much  real  service  we  are  doing 
to  the  antiquarian  world.  I confess  that  l 
never  do  so  without  experiencing  considerable 
pain  in  the  reflection  upon  that  which  has 
been  lost.  How  many  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  without  even  a line  to  record 
them  or  to  give  anything  like  a permanency 
to  their  existence.  Thanks  to  the  founders  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  that 
cannot  now  be  the  case — future  antiquaries 
must  consult  our  labours,  where  they  will  find 
the  most  perfect  record  of  the  discovery  of 
antiquities  to  be  met  with.  Our  pages  are  not 
filled  with  elaborate  essays  upon  speculative 
matters  or  conjectural  remarks  ; they  form  the 


diary  of  the  antiquary.  Our  correspondents 
are  in  every  county  of  England,  may  they 
extend  beyond  it — the  communications  are 
sent  to  us  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  when 
facts  are  capable  of  being  verified,  and  when 
the  truth  of  opinions  founded  upon  them  admit 
of  being  tested.  These  are  the  true  materials 
for  the  historian — it  is  from  this  mine  that  we 
shall  arrive  at  conclusions  affecting  historical 
truth,  the  end  and  purpose  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. Of  what  value  is  a Roman  vase  or 
patera — plain  and  insignificant,  perhaps,  in  its 
appearance — but  that  by  the  peculiarity  of  its 
construction,  by  the  nature  of  its  material,  we 
can  at  once  detect  the  place  whence  it  sprung, 
the  age  in  which  it  was  brought  forth,  and  the 
condition  of  the  arts,  and  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  How 
important  in  the  history  of  men  to  mark  these 
memorials — to  compare  them  with  others 
either  of  an  earlier  or  later  period,  and  thus  to 
elucidate  those  to  which  they  appertain.  A 
classification  of  antiquities  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  accumulation  of  antiquities  beyond  those 
which  we  have  at  present  obtained.” 

Mr.  Pettigrew  went  on  to  say, — “ I am  quite 
aware  that  I have  given  to  you  a very  imper- 
fect representation  of  our  labours  for  the  year 
as  it  relates  to  the  discovery  of  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest;  but  this  does  not  consti- 
tute all  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  associ- 
ated. We  are  not  only  brought  together  * to 
investigate,  preserve,  and  illustrate  all  ancient 
monuments  of  the  history,  manners,  customs, 
and  arts  of  our  forefathers but  we  are  com- 
bined, also,  to  oppose  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
in  our  power,  all  injuries  with  which  our  an- 
cient national  monuments  may  from  time  to 
time  be  threatened,  and  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence has  hitherto  extended,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  Among  the 
numerous  works  now  going  on  in  the  forma- 
tion of  railways,  it  has  happened  that  various 
monuments  of  interest  have  been  threatened 
with  destruction,  and  it  is  but  due  to  the  engi- 
neers engaged  on  those  works  to  say,  that  our 
representations  have  always  been  attended  to, 
and  that  there  has  not  been  manifested  any 
indifference  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects 
brought  under  their  notice.  We  have,  per- 
haps, more  difficulty  in  rescuing  the  ancient 
distemper  paintings  which  so  much  abound 
in  our  churches  from  the  very  convenient  de- 
stroyer known  by  the  designation  of  white- 
wash, and  I regret  to  say,  that  in  a late  instance 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  some  most  interesting 
mural  paintings  of  this  description  were  abso- 
lutely obscured,  and  irretrievably  lost  to  us, 
even  while  our  correspondents  were  engaged 
in  making  drawings  from  them  for  our  inspec- 
tion. We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect that  in  every  instance  in  which  those  an- 
cient paintings  present  themselves,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  preserved,  to  the  destruction, 
perhaps,  of  the  soberness  which  should  distin- 
guish our  places  of  worship;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  officers  of  the  church, 
whether  clerical  or  laymen,  should  allow  us, 
at  least,  to  make  drawings  from  them,  and  thus 
possess  what  is  next  but  to  the  specimens 
themselves,  a record  of  their  nature, — and 
thus  preserve  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  the 
past.” 

WARWICK  CASTLE. 

Warwick  was  well  chosen  for  the  meeting  : 
it  has  several  interesting  buildings,  is  rich  in 
historical  associations,  and  surrounded  by 
places  worthy  of  a visit,  to  some  of  which  we 
shall  refer  hereafter. 

The  Castle  claimed  early  attention,  and  was 
of  course  carefully  examined.  Whether  looked 
at  for  the  valuable  example  it  affords  of  an 
ancient  castellated  mansion,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  maintained,  its  absolute  beauty 
as  a residence,  or  on  account  of  the  gems  of 
art  there  gathered  together,  it  alike  calls  for 
admiration.  Part  of  the  castle,  Cajsar’s  Tower, 
has  been  supposed  to  date  from  the  Norman 
period  : and  another  portion,  a lofty  polygonal 
building  called  Guy’s  Tower,  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  approach  through 
the  principal  entrance  gateway,  itself  a valua- 
ble remnant,  by  a roadway  cut  through  the 
rock  and  flanked  by  magnificent  trees  and 
foliage,  is  very  striking ; and  when  the  visitor 


g ains  the  inner  court,  he  sees  before  him 
large  extent  of  the  ancient  castle,  bold,  mas- 
sive, and  picturesque,  preserved  with  care,  and 
conjoined  with  the  elegance  of  an  English 
nobleman’s  garden.  Of  the  position  of  the 
castle,  on  a precipitous  rock  rising  from  the 
Avon,  the  view  it  commands,  and  its  cele- 
brated cedars,  of  monstrous  size  and  great 
luxuriance,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  We 
can  but  pass  hastily  through  the  residence, 
which  embraces  a series  of  apartments  333 
feet  in  length,  and  glance  hastily  at  some  few 
of  its  parts. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  con- 
ducted over  the  building  by  Mr.  John  George 
Jackson,  whose  more  minute  account  of  the  ex- 
terior remains  we  shall  give  hereafter. 

The  Great  Hall  is  a fine  apartment,*  with  a 
very  good  open  roof,  designed  seventeen  years 
ago  hy  Mr.  Poynter.  Here  we  have  Rubens’s 
“ Lions,”  the  size  of  life,  Jansen’s  “ Shak- 
speare,”  and  some  other  good  pictures, — not 
mentioning  curiosities,  such  as  Cromwell’s 
helmet,  elk  horns,  12  feet  9 inches  long,  and 
the  coat  of  buff  in  which  Lord  Robert  Brooke 
was  shot  in  1642.  In  the  ante  drawing-room 
are  some  fine  Vandykes,  “A  Burgomaster,” 
by  Rembrandt,  a fine  portrait  of  Joanna,  Queen 
of  Naples,  by  Leonarda  da  Vinci,  and  a superb 
portrait  or  two  by  Rubens.  The  Cedar  Draw- 
ing-room, the  Gilt  Drawing-room,  and  indeed 
nearly  every  room,  display  fine  bronzes, 
enamels,  and  inlaid  furniture.  In  the  latter  is 
the  picture  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Rubens, 
often  talked  about.  The  Boudoir  has  some 
Holbeins,  and  a picture  of  an  Armourer’s 
Shop,  by  Teniers : and  in  the  Billiard-rooin 
are  some  views  of  the  castle,  by  Canaletto, 
who  resided  in  the  town  for  some  time.-f 

Illustrative  of  the  collection  in  Warwick 
Castle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  read  a paper  at  one 
of  the  meetings  on  the 

LIMOGES  ENAMELS, 

In  which  he  stated  that  the  material  on  ena- 
melled works  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Magister  Johannes  Lemovicensis,  who  came 
over  in  1276  to  construct  the  tomb  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  that  of 
William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
lessons  he  taught  were  not  forgotten,  as  might 
be  perceived  by  the  subsequent  tombs  of 
Edward  the  Third,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and,  at  a still  later  period,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  which 
evinced  a beautiful  knowledge  of  the  progress 
in  the  bulbs  of  the  herse,  and  in  other  compart- 
ments. Enamelled  paintings  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  particularly  made  for  the  deco- 
ration of  churches,  and  treated  with  the  solem- 
nity of  devotion.  But  then  the  faith  of  the 
age  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  the  luxury  of 
a wealthy  court  began  to  regard  as  its  own 
those  services  which  the  disinterested  feelings 
of  previous  centuries  had  consecrated  only  to 
religion.  The  inventions  of  genius  were  now 
made  subservient  to  the  humour  of  Francis  I., 
and  among  them  the  discovery  of  a mode  of 
painting  in  enamel  upon  a solid  opaque  sur- 
face was  not  the  least  prized  or  encouraged  ; 
Leonardo  di  Vinci,  whose  superior  drawing 
and  deep  knowledge  of  the  mixture  of  colours 
gave  him  a striking  pre-eminence,  being 
called  into  France  by  its  magnificent  sove- 
reign, and  receiving  from  him  abundant 
favours.  Among  his  most  important  produc- 
tions in  pictures  are  the  large  portraits  of 
Francis  I.  and  Claude  de  France,  in  the 


* 62  feet  long,  40  foot  broad,  26  feet  high  to  the  cornice,  and  9 feet 
more  to  the  ceiling. 

t 31 r.  Cooke,  of  Warwick,  who  has  published  ft  very  good  guide 
to  the  castle  and  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  exhibited 
at  the  last  conversazione  a view  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  apparently 
by  the  same  master. 
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Lonorne,  and  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
Andrea  Dona,  Doge  of  Venice,  in  the  cabinet 
of  Ralph  Bernal,  Esq.,  M.P.  His  drawing 
shows  a deep  study  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle, 
and  his  colouring  is  generally  of  a greyish 
white  upon  a black  or  dark  blue  field.  In 
this  respect  he  was  followed  by  enamel- 
painters  for  more  than  a century,  hive  spe- 
cimens of  his  still  grace  the  Warwick  collec- 
tion ; a large  circular  dish,  displaying  on  one 
side  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  and  at  the  back 
an  ornamental  border,  having  in  the  centre  a 
head  with  “ L.  L.”  in  gold,  and  a border  of 
very  unusual  occurrence.  In  it  are  four  me- 
dallions, with  subjects  painted  in  cameo  vert 
and  united  by  foliage  ; the  remaining  speci- 
mens of  this  artist  are  from  pictures  represent- 
ing mythological  subjects,  with  Italian  verses 
beneath  them,  and  round  the  blue  enamelled 
frames,  decorated  with  moresque  patterns  in 
gold. 

Mr.  George  Isaacs  followed  ou  the  same 
subject,  and  we  may  perhaps  give  some  of  his 
remarks  on  another  occasion.  Under  this 
same  head  we  must  refer  to  the  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Redfern , of  Warwick,  a dealer  in 
works  of  art.  It  contains  some  very  fine 
things  and  great  curiosities,  not  the  least 
amongst  which  latter  is  the  intelligent  col- 
lector himself,  who  runs  half  over  the  world 
to  pick  up  rare  bits. 

We  now  step  to 


st.  mary’s  church  and  the  beauchamp 

CHAPEL, 

A structure  visited,  as  a matter  of 
course,  by  all  who  go  to  Warwick,  and 
which  afforded  a subject  for  several  papers 
on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. The  body  of  St.  Mary’s  church  was  re- 
built by  Sir  W.  Beauchamp  in  1395,  on  a 
much  older  foundation,  portions  of  which  re. 
main  in  the  shape  of  a crypt,  but  being  burnt 
down  as  far  as  the  choir  in  1694,  was  recon- 
structed in  a barbarous  manner.  The  design 
of  the  tower  was,  until  lately,  attributed  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  this  has  been  dis- 
proved.* Sir  W.  Wilson  is  now  said  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  It  is  called  130  feet  high  to 
the  battlements;  174  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles  ; 33  feet  4 inches  square  at  the  foot ; 
27  feet  at  summit ; and  cost  1,600/.+ 

The  groined  ceiling  of  the  choir,  where  the 
pendentive  ribs  are  perforated,  is  very  curious. 
In  the  chapter-house,  north  of  the  choir,  (omit- 
ing  to  mention  many  others,)  is  a seventeenth 
century  monument  to  the  well-known  “ Fulke 
Grevill,  servant  to  Queene  Elizabeth,  concellor 
to  King  James,  and  / rend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.” 

The  Beauchamp  Chapel,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
last  period  of  pointed  architecture,  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  has  many  points  of  rare  interest, 
as  well  in  the  adjoining  apartments  as  in  the 
monuments  it  contains.  It  is  further  of  great 
value  because,  fortunately,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  executors  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  V arwick,  and  the  various  artists  who 
Mere  employed  in  the  finest  part  of  the  fabric, 
is  preserved  : it  is  dated  1453.  We  give  some 
extracts  from  it,  as  set  forth  by  Dugdale.J 


John  Prudde  of  Westminster  glasier,  23Junii 
2o  H.  6,  covenanteth,  &c.  to  glase  nil  the  windows 
in  the  new  chappell  in  Warwick,  with  glasse  beyond 
the  seas,  and  with  no  glasse  of  England and  that 
in  the  finest  wise,  with  the  best,  cleanest,  and 
strongest  glasse  of  beyond  the  sea  that  may  be  had 
in  England,  and  of  the  finest  colours  of  blew, 
yellow,  red,  purpure,  sanguine  and  violet,  and  of 


, ' 'I'li  .ura  oi  n artricKsnirc." 
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all  other  colours  that  shall  be  most  necessary,  and 
best  to  make  rich  and  embellish  the  matters, 
images  and  stories  that  shall  be  delivered  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  executors  by  patterns  in  paper, 
afterwards  to  be  newly  traced  and  pictured  by 
another  painter  in  rich  colour  at  the  charges  of  the 
said  glasier.  All  which  proportions  the  said  John 
Prudde  must  make  perfectly  to  fine,  glase,  eneylin 
it,  and  finely  and  strongly  set  it  in  the  lead  and 
souder,  as  well  as  any  glasse  is  in  England.  Of 
white  glasse,  green  glasse,  black  glasse,  he  shall  put 
in  as  little  as  shall  be  needfull  for  the  shewing  and 
setting  forth  of  the  matters,  images  and  storyes. 
And  the  said  glasier  shall  take  charge  of  the  same 
glasse,  wrought  and  to  be  brought,  to  Warwick, 
and  set  up  there,  in  the  windows  of  the  said 
chappell ; the  execusors  paying  to  the  said  glasier 
for  every  foot  of  glasse  ii  s.  and  so  for  the  whole 
xci  li.  i s.  x d.” 

“ Richard  Bird  and  John  Haynes,  citizens  and 
carpenters  of  London,  xii  Feb.  28  II.  G,  do  co- 
venant to  make  and  set  up  in  the  chapell  where 
the  earl  is  buried,  or  where  the  tombe  standeth,  a 
pair  of  desks  of  timber,  poppies,  seats,  sills,  planks, 
reredoses  of  timber,  with  patands  of  timber,  and  a 
crest  of  fine  entail,  with  a bowtel  roving  on  the 
crest.  And  also  the  carpenters  do  covenant  to 
make  and  set  up,  finely,  and  workmanly,  aparclose 
of  timber  about  an  organlofc  ordained  to  stand  over 
the  west  dore  of  the  said  chapell,  according  to 
patterns : all  these  things  to  be  made,  set  up, 
fastned,  joyned,  and  ordered  in  as  good  sort  as 
those  in  the  quire  of  S.  Maries  Church  in  Warwick  : 
the  executors  finding  all  manner  of  timber,  and 
carriages  ; and  giving  and  paying  to  the  said  car- 
penters, for  the  workmanship  a'/li. 

John  Brentioood,  citizen  and  steyner  of  London, 
12  Feb.  28  H.  G,  doth  covenant  to  paint  fine  and 
curiously  to  make  at  Warwick,  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  new  chappell  there,  the  dome  of  our  Lord  God 
Jesus  and  all  manner  of  devises  and  imagery  thereto 
belonging,  of  fair  and  sightly  proportion,  as  the 
place  shall  serve  for,  with  the  finest  colours,  and 
fine  gold : and  the  said  Brentwood  shall  find  all 
manner  of  stuffe  thereto  at  his  charge ; the  said 
executors  paying  therefore  xiii  li.  vi  s.  viii  d.” 

“ By  the  accompts  of  the  before  specified  Will. 
Berkswell,  one  of  the  executors  to  the  said  earl, 
(and  then  dean  of  this  Coll.  Church)  I find  that  the 
structure  of  this  chapell  and  monument  was  begun 
in  21  H.  G,  but  not  totally  finished  till  3 E.  4, 
(which  was  full  21  years)  ; and  that  the  totall  cost 
thereof,  in  the  work  of  masons,  quarriers,  smyths, 
plummers,  carpenters,  and  other  inferior  labourers, 
added  to  what  those  principall  artists  had,  with 
whom  the  said  executors  so  covenanted,  as  1 have 
before  exp  rest,  amounted  to  no  less  than  MMCCCCL 
xfiri  It.  iv  s.  vii  d.  ob.  At  which  time  were  also 
the  deanery  and  colledge  (both  standing  at  the  east 
end  of  the  churchyard)  reedified  by  those  executors, 
the  charge  whereof  came  to  DCCCCLxxxviii  li. 
xix  s.  ix  d. 

The  intemal  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  as 
given  in  Britton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,”  which  contains,  a plan, 
section,  and  views  of  the  building,  are,  length 
58  feet,  breadth  25  feet  ; and  height,  from  the 
paving  to  the  ridge  of  the  groined  vaulting,  32 
feet. 

Relative  to  this  chapel,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  what  occurred  at  a meeting  of  the 
association  on  Friday  morning.  After  various 
papers  had  been  read,  some  of  which  we  shall 
give  hereafter,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  being  requested 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  drew 
attention  to  the  restorations  then  proceeding 
there,  which,  he  said,  were  apparently  carried 
on  without  professional  assistance,  and  if  pur- 
sued to  the  end,  would  entirely  destroy  the 
character  of  the  building.  Anxious  as  he  tvas 
that  such  a building  should  be  maintained,  he 
M’ould  sooner  see  it  a ruin  than  that  the  origi- 
nal work  should  be  thus  disguised.  It  seemed 
easy  for  a working  mason  to  take  the  remains 
of  a pinnacle,  or  a canopy,  and  copy  it,  but 
unless  aided  by  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  result, 
while  it  appeared  like,  would  be  a mere  cari- 
cature. He  was  most  anxious  not  to  give 
offence  : all  he  wished  to  suggest  was,  that  the 
legal  custodians  of  the  building  should  place 
the  masons  under  the  direction  of  their  archi- 
tect. While  speaking,  he  would  further  sug- 
gest, that  the  crypt  of  St.  Mary’s  should  be 
freed  from  some  of  the  earth  which  now  hides 


the  bases  of  the  Norman  columns.  A trifling  j 
outlay  would  render  this  a very  interesting  part  i 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Bracebridge,  of  Atherstone  Hall,  I 
said  that  instead  of  being  offended,  the  county  | 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  -Mr.  Godwin,  who  i 
had  only  spoken  too  mildly  as  to  the  course  | 
pursued  in  the  restoration.  The  sum  of  50/.  I 
per  annum  had  been  granted  under  the  trustee-  j 
ship  of  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  heirs  and  the  j 
mayor  of  Warwick,  for  the  support  of  the 
chapel,  and  he  (Mr.  Bracebridge),  pledged  1 
himself  to  bring  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  before  these  parties,  and  to  obtain  what 
was  desired.  The  crypt  was  in  different 
hands.* 

In  connection  with  the  building,  we  now 
give  a paper  by  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick 

ON  THE  ARMOUR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  RAULS  OF 

WARWICK,  IN  THE  BE AU CHAM  1’  CIIAPEL. 


It  commenced  by  stating  that  this  chivalrous  i 
nobleman  died  in  France,  on  the  4th  April,  | 
1439,  a little  while  after  t lie  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  by  his  first  wife,  to 
Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Talbot,  the  celebrated 
hero  of  his  day.  He  had  made  his  will  three 
years  previously,  while  he  was  at  Caversham, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  as  that  document  states, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  executors 
were  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Tiptoft,  John 
Throckmorton,  Richard  Cursor,  Thomas  Hug- 
gerford,  Nicholas  Rocliy,  his  steward,  and 
William  Berkswell,  priest,  and  dean  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  at  Warwick.  These,  soon 
after  his  decease,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
junction in  his  will,  sent  for  his  body  to  be 
interred  in  the  town  so  named.  “ The  wbuch 
body,”  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  “ with  grete  deliberacon  and  ful  wor- 
shipful condiut  hi  see  and  by  lond,  was  broght 
to  Warrewik,  the  4th  day  of  October,  the  yer 
aboueseide  (1439),  and  was  leide  with  ful 
solenne  exequies  in  a feir  chest  made  of  stone 
in  this  Chirche,  afore  the  west  dore  of  this 
Chapel,  according  to  his  last  wille  and  testa- 
ment, therein  to  rest  till  this  Chapel  by  him 
devised  in  his  lief  were  made.”  It  was,  there- 
fore, placed  in  the  Collegiate  Church  until  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel  was  ready,  “the  whuch 
Chapel,  founded  on  the  rooch  and  all  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  his  executors  dede  fully  make  and 
appairaille  by  the  auetorite  of  his  seide  last 
wille  and  testament,  and  therafter  by  the  same 
auetorite  they  dide  translate  ful  worshipfully 
the  seide  body  into  the  vout  aboue  saide.”  It 
is  not  known  who  gave  the  design  for  the  chdjiel 
and  monument,  but  there  is  good  reasdii  for 
concluding  that  William  Berkswell,  abbve  men- 
tioned, was  the  architect, ashe  kept theaccounts 
of  the  buildings,  which  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  bailiff  and  burgesses.  For  this  pur- 
pose various  agreements  were  entered  into  with 
different  citizens,  in  order  that  the  whole  might 
be  executed  in  the  most  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate style  ; and  before  this  chantry  chapel 
was  incommoded  by  any  other  monument  than 
that  of  the  founder,  it  must  have  been  beautiful 
in  the  extreme.  The  earliest  of  them  bears 
date  1443,  and  that  for  the  effigy,  1450.  The 
late  clever  draftsman,  Charles  Stothard,  had 
informed  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  that  he  had 
locked  himself  in  while  employed  in  making 
drawing  of  this  effigy,  that  he  turned  it  com- 
pletely over,  and  found  that  it  was  made  to 
divide  in  the  middle.  Three  of  his  exquisite 
drawings  were  beautifully  etched  by  himself 
for  his  work  on  “ Monumental  Effigies,”  and 
the  fourth  by  Mr.  Smith  ; so  that  the  front,  the 
back,  and  each  of  the  sides  are  most  satis- 
factorily represented.  The  whole  of  the 
armour  is  perfect  except  the  lance-rest,  the 
pallette  for  rondelle  to  guard  the  right  arm  pit, 
the  pauldron  being  hollowed  out  to  admit  the 
free  use  of  the  sword  arm,  the  sword  belt,  the 
dagger,  and  the  spurs.  At  this  period  the 
basinet  had  been  laid  aside,  so  that  there  was 
no  other  protection  for  the  head  than  simp!  / 
the  helmet,  no  longer  put  over  the  former,  but 
which  was  occasionally  laid  aside  for  an  open 
head-piece,  called  a salade,  worn  over  a 
mentoniere , or  covering  for  the  throat  and 
chin.  The  helmet  is  of  the  very  rare  kind 


After  the  meetini?  wc  understood  that  an  individual  oftered  at 
his  own  expense  to  clear  out  the  crypt  if  permitted. 
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which,  from  the  projection  of  the  oculariwn, 
has  somewhat  of  resemblance  to  a bird’s  beak, 
and  is  confined  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — 
The  paper  contained  an  elaborate  detail  of 
the  ornamental  portion  of  this  monument.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  in  reference  to  the 
renowned  Earl,  Sir  Samuel  observes, — “In 
all  his  charters  he  styled  himself  Ricardus  de 
Beauchamp , comes  de  JVwrreioyJc , et  de 
Aumarle , Seignior  l' Isle,  et  capitayne  de  Rouen. 

I will  merely  add  that,  in  what  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  the  greatest  proof  of  religion,  he 
was  no  less  liberal,  for  he  founded,  beside  the 
chantry  chapel  at  Warwick,  one  at  Guy’s 
ClifFe,  near  that  town,  and  a college  at  Elmley, 
in  Worcestershire.” 

The  tomb  on  which  this  armour  lies  is  very 
beautiful : it  has  a series  of  niches  upon  it  filled 
with  figures  of  “latten,”  gilt,  of  admirable 
design  and  workmanship. 

The  next  paper  is  one  that  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  Green  Waller, 

ON  THE  MONUMENTAL  BRASS  OF  THOMAS, 

EARL  OF  BEAUCHAMP,  AND  LADY,  IN  WAR- 
WICK CHURCH. 

It  commenced  by  saying  that,  as  Warwick 
contained,  among  its  monumental  antiquities, 
one  of  the  finest  effigies  in  the  kingdom,  so 
also  it  possessed  an  unique  brass,  in  that  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  his  lady,  the  daughter  of 
— Ferrers.  Previous  to  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  by  fire,  in  1694,  the 
monument  to  the  above  mentioned  consisted 
of  an  altar- tomb,  with  horizontal  canopy,  and 
enriched  with  many  heraldic  achievements. 
The  brasses  were  inlaid  upon  the  slab  of  the 
table-tomb,  and  formerly  consisted  of  two 
figures  under  canopies,  with  some  shields  of 
arms.  The  present  remains  are  the  figures  only, 
now  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  beneath  them 
a modern  inscription.  The  peculiarity  which 
authorized  him  (Mr.  W.)  to  pronounce  the 
brass  an  unique  specimen  was,  in  its  presenting 
an  example  of  pounced  or  punctured  work, 
probably  in  imitation  of  embroiderv,  and  which 
formed  a beautiful  diaper  to  the  heraldic  bear- 
ings, and  other  parts  of  the  figures.  It  was  to 
this  feature  that  he  would  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  the  members,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Warwick,  as  the  brass,  in  its  present 
state,  being  so  thickly  covered  with  successive 
coatings  of  gilding,  required  minute  inspection 
before  ornamentation  could  be  discovered. 
Pounced  work, — in  French,  pounsonnez , or 
poinyonnd  ; in  Latin  ponsatum, — was  a kind 
of  ornament  formed  by  puncturing,  or  prick- 
ing a surface  with  a point,  and  had  been 
chiefly  used  in  making  diaper  patterns  in  gold- 
smiths’ work.  Thus,  in  old  inventions,  we 
frequently  find  it  applied  to  articles  of  plate  : 
in  the  will  of  Joan,  Lady  Bergaveny,  dated 
1434,  was,  “ my  round  basin  of  silver  pounsid.” 
It  occurred  also,  in  the  inventory  of  Sir  John 
Fastolfe’s  effects,  and  even  in  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Pounced  work  was  also  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  back  grounds  of  richly 
illuminated  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
a very  fine  example  was  in  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion, No.  82,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
also  said  to  be  found  in  the  gilding  of  some 
parts  of  the  Coronation  Chair.  But  the  oc- 
currence of  this  work  in  monumental  remains 
is  very  rare,  only  two  examples  being  known 
in  this  country,  viz.,  the  monument  of  Richard 
II.  and  his  Queen,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  brass  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  now  under  notice.  Punctured 
work,  indeed,  might  be  found  in  several  brasses, 
but  it  was  of  a different  character,  and  not  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  ornamentation.  Mr. 
Way  found  an  example  at  Baden  Baden,  in  a 
monument  to  Frederic,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
who  died  in  1517.  He  is  represented  in 
armour,  over  which  was  a cope  decorated  with 
pouncing.  These  were  the  only  examples  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  at  present  aware. of.  The  value, 
then,  of  this  brass,  as  a specimen  of  monu- 
mental art,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  respect  to  the  work  alluded 
to,  he  believed  there  was  not  another 
in  existence.  He  would  now  point  out 
those  parts  of  the  figures  which  were  de- 
corated in  the  manner  alluded  to,  and  for 
better  illustration  had  sent  a plate  of  the 
monument  published  in  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. On  the  figure  of  the  knight  — the 


heraldic  charges  on  his  emblazoned  jupon, — 
the  fesse  and  crosslets  being  gold,  were  diaper- 
ed ; the  fesse  was  a particularly  beautiful  speci- 
men. On  the  circular  plates  which  protected 
the  junctures  of  the  elbow-pieces,  or  couder, 
the  badge  of  the  ragged  staff—  the  same  was 
to  be  observed  on  the  pommel  of  the  sword, 
and  was  continued,  also,  on  the  scabbard,  alter- 
nately with  a sprig  of  flower.  The  scabbard 
of  the  dagger  was  also  diapered,  and  the  bear 
at  the  earl’s  feet  had  its  hairy  skin  represented 
in  punctured  lines.  The  figure  of  the  countess 
bore  the  arms  of  Ferrers,  seven  mascles,  on 
her  gown,  all  of  which  were  most  elegantly 
diapered,  and  on  her  mantle  she  bore  the  arms 
of  Beauchamp,  worked  in  a similar  manner, 
and  an  ornamental  border  of  the  same  round 
both  garments.  It  was  unnecessary  to  give  a 
further  description  of  the  monument,  his  (Mr. 
W.’s)  object  being  merely  to  point  it  out  as 
one  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention  ; but 
before  leaving  the  subject,  he  would  advert  to 
its  present  unsatisfactory  condition,  “It  is 
now  covered  with  gilding,  as  I have  before 
slated,  and  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  the  lines  of  tho  figures,  still  less 
the  pounced  work  just  noticed.  I would,  there 
fore,  direct  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warwick,  and  those  especially  interested  in 
its  monumental  antiquities,  to  the  fact  of  this 
excessive  gilding  concealing  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  figures,  and  strongly 
advise  its  immediate  removal.  That  the  brass 
was  originally  gilt  is  very  probable,  but  it 
would  have  been  very  thinly  laid  on  ; at  all 
events,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  have  it 
entirely  removed,  than  that  it  should  remain, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  monument.” 

At  the  same  meeting  whereat  the  foregoing 
communication  was  read,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
A.M.,  one  of  the  secretaries,  submitted  the 
following 

NOTES  RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE  AND 

BUILDING,  FROM  MEDIEVAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

“ It  was  my  intention  to  collect  together  a 
few  notes  from  medieval  manuscripts,  illustra- 
tive ot  the  arts  of  building  and  architecture 
among  our  forefathers,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  shewing  how  necessary  it  is,  that  those 
who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  state  of 
art  and  science  in  past  times  should  make  an 
extensive  study  of  the  literature  of  the  age. 
That  study  is  now  rendered  far  more  easy 
than  it  was,  by  the  number  of  publications  of 
old  writings  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous helps  which  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  writings  of  a miscellaneous  kind  we 
often  find  precious  scraps  of  information, 
which  explain  at  once  circumstances  that  have 
without  them  elicited  the  vain  conjectures  of 
a succession  of  modern  writers. 

Circumstances  have  hindered  me  from  put- 
ting my  intention  fully  into  effect,  and  I there- 
fore confine  myself  to  pointing  out  two  rather 
curious  passages  from  the  writings  of  Alex- 
ander Neckam,  one  of  our  most  popular  early, 
scientific,  and  educational  writers,  who  was 
born  in  1 157,  and  died  in  1217- 

In  a vocabulary,  compiled  by  this  writer  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  to  young  scholars, 
published  under  the  title  of  Summa  Alexandri 
Neckam  de  Nominibus  Utensilium  (of  which 
there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  D.  XX.), 
Neckam  describes  in  orderly  arrangement  all 
the  different  articles  which  came  under  com- 
mon observation,  in  order  to  give  their  Latin 
names,  which  are  often  explained  by  an  inter- 
linear gloss  in  Anglo-Norman.  In  one  part 
he  gives  a brief  account  of  the  process  of  con- 
structing an  Anglo-Norman  castle,  which  I 
think  will  be  considered  as  possessing  some 
curiosity.”  Mr.  Wright  then  gave  some  ex- 
tracts which  may  be  thus  translated.  ‘ If  a castle 
is  to  be  properly  constructed,  let  it  be  sur- 
rounded by  a double  foss,  and  let  the  site  of 
the  place  be  strong  by  nature,  so  that  the  motte 
(or  mound)  may  have  a convenient  support 
upon  the  native  rock,  or  in  default  of  natural 
advantage  let  the  assistance  of  ai  t be  called  in, 
that  the  mass  of  the  wall  constructed  of  mortar 
and  stones  may  rise  to  a lofty  work. 

Upon  this,  let  there  be  raised  a rough  hedge, 
which  must  be  well  defended  with  quadrangu- 
lar stakes  and  sharp  thorn  bushes.  After- 
wards let  the  vallum  be  separated  by  largo 
spaces,  and  let  the  foundation  of  the  wall  be 


joined  into  the  native  rock.  Let  the  high 
walls  be  supported  externally  by  columns  (i.e. 
buttresses).  And  let  the  surface  of  the  wall 
be  made  fair  with  a trowel,  and  have  the 
smoothness  of  mason’s  work.  The  embra- 
sures of  the  battlements  must  be  separated 
by  equal  distances.  The  battlements  must 
defend  the  tower,  placed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
nor  must  there  be  wanting  scaffolding  to  sus- 
tain the  stones  to  be  thrown  (at  the  enemy).’ 

Neckam  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  castle 
is  to  be  stored  with  provisions  and  arms,  and 
how  it  i3  to  be  put  in  a posture  of  defence,  in 
case  of  threatened  attack. 

We  have  no  perfect  castles  of  the  period  to 
which  this  description  belongs,  and  I think 
that  it  contains  information  which  may  help  to 
set  at  rest  one  or  two  disputed  questions  re- 
lating to  military  architecture. 

In  another  and  much  larger  work  of 
Neckam’s,  a kind  of  encyclopediac  treatise, 
De  Naturis  Rerim , of  which  there  is  a fine 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg. 
12,  G.  xi.,  fol,  79,  v0.),  we  have  a chapter 
(cap.  clxxij.)  De  cedijiciis. 

The  reader  gave  a quotation  from  this  work, 
which  has  been  thus  translated  : — ‘ Let  the  face 
of  the  area  be  levelled  with  the  roller,  and  let 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  be  overcome  by 
frequent  blows  of  the  beetle,  and  then  let  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation  be  tried  by  stakes 
driven  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  wall 
next  rises  up,  constructed  with  mortar  and 
stone,  according  to  the  law  of  the  level  and 
plummet.  And  let  the  exterior  of  the  wall  be 
made  smooth  and  even  with  the  mason’s  trowel. 
But  it  is  to  be  known  that  no  walls,  even  when 
constructed  of  wooden  laths,  make  equidistant 
lines.  For  let  it  be,  that  wooden  walls  be  so 
constructed  proportionally  that  they  are  not  of 
greater  thickness  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  still  the  surfaces  will  not  be  equidistant. 

For  it  necessarily  should  be,  that  the  higher 
the  walls  rise  from  the  ground,  the  greater 
distance  be  found  between  them.  For  since 
, every  heavy  body  naturally  tends  to  a centre, 
you  must  understand  that  the  walls  tend  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  walls  make  an  angle  together.  Do  not 
you  see  how  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
axle  of  a cart  are  at  a greater  or  less  distance 
from  each  other  until  they  join  the  circle  of 
the  wheel  ? So  are  the  walls  raised  up  towards 
the  convex  of  heaven.  A ceiling  is  placed  on 
them,  which  must  be  kept  clear  of  moths  and 
webs.  What  shall  1 say  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  ceilings  and  the  paintings  of  the  walls,  ex- 
cept that  riches  produce  folly?’ 

We  have  here  the  process  of  building  a 
house,  as  we  had  before  that  of  building  a 
castle,  and  it  is  equally  interesting  in  its  de- 
tails. But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is  the  reason  given 
for  making  the  walls  lean  outwardly,  because, 
since  every  heavy  body  tends  to  a centre,  they 
ought  to  represent  the  radii  of  the  earth.  This 
principle,  that  every  heavy  body  tends  to  a centre , 
is  spoken  of  as  one  known  to  every  body.  We 
have  thus  revealed  to  us  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  known 
to  Englishmen  of  science  full  500  years  before 
it  was  discovered  by  Newtou  !” 

Who  has  not  hoard  of 

KENILWORTH  ? 

The  genius  of  Si«*ott  has  made  it  a shrine  for 
pilgrims  from  all  nations.  All  who  have  wept 
over  the  sorrows  of  sweet  Amy  Robsart  and 
shuddered  at  the  villanies  of  Varney  walk 
round  the  massive  structure,  now  ’reft  of  all 
its  ancient  glory,  with  feelings  of  awakened 
interest.  Apart  from  this  charm  which  has 
been  thrown  over  it,  and  from  the  beauty  of 
the  ruin  and  its  position,  it  has  great  value  in 
an  architectural  and  archmological  point  of 
view,  and  was  of  course  visited  by  the  associa- 
tion. Founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a 
Norman  adherent  of  Henry  I.,  the  keep 
erected  by  him,  and  called,  like  so  many  other 
structures  of  that  period,  Ctesar’s  Tower,  still 
remains,  and  though 

“ Where  mighty  towers 

Uprais’d  their  heads  in  conscious  pride  of 
strength, 

Are  smould’ring  walls  and  tottering  battle- 
ments,— ” 
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may,  with  trifling  attention,  be  still  preserved 
for  future  restoration.  We  give  a view  of  it 
in  our  present  number,*  with  part  of  what  are 
called  Leicester’s  Buildings,  on  the  left,  as  a 
slight  memento  of  the  day  for  those  who  were 
there  on  this  occasion,  and  because  it  must 
have  interest  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  our  readers. 
The  semi-circular  openings  of  the  original 
structure  were  converted  into  square-headed 
windows  when  Leicester  re-constructed  and 
enlarged  the  castle.  The  Great  Hall,  though 
floorless,  remains  very  perfect ; and 

“ Where  once  the  high-served  banquet  rose, 

No  fragment  of  a roof  remains, 

To  echo  back  their  wassail  strains,” 

is  in  other  respects  very  perfect  and  might  be 
restored  without  difficulty.  None  of  the  inter- 
nal fittings  remain  excepting  parts  of  two 
chimney-pieces  now  in  the  gate-house,  one  of 
which,  of  marble,  was  originally  gilt.  It  is 
inscribed  Vivit  Post  Funera  Virtus,  and  with 
the  general  Italian  arrangement  and  mould- 
ings has  Gothic  panelling. 

Kenilworth  church,  close  by,  has  a fine 
Norman  doorway,  of  which  we  shall  give  an 
engraving  before  long. 

From  this  interesting  spot  it  is  but  a short 
journey  to  Coventry,  concerning  which  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  in  our  next.  We 
must  content  ourselves  in  this,  with  giving 
the  following  extract  from  an  excellent  paper 
by  Mr.  Wright,  on  the  religious  dramas  of 
the  middle  ages,  for  the  performance  of  which 
this  citv  was  remarkable,  and  known  as 

THE  COVENTRY  MYSTERIES. 

The  writer  is  speaking  of  entries  in  old  cor- 
poration accounts,  shewing  how  these  repre- 
sentations were  got  up,  and  he  says, — 

“The  records  of  Coventry  are  particularly 
rich  in  entries  of  this  description,  and  a very 
interesting  selection  from  them  was  printed 
not  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sharp,  in  a disser- 
tation on  this  class  of  performances,  which  is 
now  a rare  book.  From  this  source  I will 
draw  a few  illustrations  of  the  subject  to  which 
I have  ventured  to  call  your  attention.  I may 
observe  that  the  collective  paraphernalia  of 
acting,  the  stage,  its  actors,  and  the  stage 
machinery,  were  commonly  termed  a pageant.'' 

“ The  circumstances  of  each  actor  being 
mentioned  in  the  books  by  the  name  of  the 
character  he  performed,  leads  to  entries  ol  a 
description  so  singularly  naive,  that  they  some- 
times far  exceed  what  we  can  venture  to  in- 
clude under  the  appellation  of  burlesque.  A few 
are  even  calculated  to  shock  our  modern  no- 
tions of  propriety-  To  quote  one  or  two  of 
those  that  are  less  digestible,  we  have  in  our 
early  account  of  the  wages  of  the  actors, — 

Item,  paide  to  the  sprytt  of  God,  xvjd. 

Item,  payd  to  the  ij.  angelles,  viijd. 

Item,  payd  to  the  demom,  xvj'1. 

On  another  occasion,  when  they  were,  perhaps, 
acting  the  last  judgment,  we  have  numerous 
entries  of  wages,  such  as, — 

Item,  payd  to  iij.  white  soules,  xviijd. 

Item,  payd  to  iij.  blakke  soules,  ijs. 

It  appears  that  the  white  souls  represented 
those  who  were  to  be  saved,  and  the  black  ones 
those  who  were  devoted  to  a contrary  fate. 
There  are  several  entries  of  payments  for  new 
coats  for  the  souls. 

Item,  to  ij.  sprytts,  xvjd. 

Item,  payd  to  ij.  wormes  of  conscience,  xvjd. 

Under  what  form  the  “ worms  of  conscience  ” 
were  represented,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
In  15J3,  among  the  payments  of  actors’  wages 
(who  in  this  instance  are  mentioned  by  name), 
we  find  entered, — 

Paid  to  Fawston  for  hanging  Judas,  iiijd. 

This  man  acted  another  part  on  the  same 
occasion, — 

pd  to  Fawston  for  coc-croying,  iiijd. 

* See  p.  3C2,  in  present  number. 


In  1578  we  have  the  entry, — 

pd  for  a new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  vjd. 

The  performers  in  these  singular  exhibitions 
wore  masks  on  their  faces,  and  they  seem 
often  to  have  had  heads  made  for  the  occasion. 
The  renewal  and  reparation  of  their  articles, 
and  the  theatrical  dresses  (of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  a large  variety),  form  no 
small  item  of  expense  in  the  loan  accounts, 
and  are  amongst  the  most  amusing  entries  in 
the  hooks.  Thus  we  have, — 

Item,  for  mendynge  the  develles  cote. 

And  again, — 

Item,  for  makyng  the  sollys  cottys,  iijs. 

Item,  payd  for  the  sprets  of  Gods  cote,  ij8. 
Item,  a hat  for  Pilate. 

Item,  for  mending  the  devyls  hede. 

Among  other,  and  very  numerous,  entries  of 
this  description,  are, — 

In  1477.  Item,  for  mendyng  the  demons  garment. 
1467.  Item,  payd  for  a stage  for  the  demon, 

i»jd-  . . 

1480.  Paid  for  mendyng  of  Pilat  s hat,  111J  . 


From  a few  stage  directions  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  manuscript  of  * Myste- 
ries’ now  extant,  it  would  appear  that  the  stage 
machinery,  by  which  a part  of  the  effect  was 
produced,  must  have  been  very  elaborate ; and 
the  entries  in  the  accounts,  though  they  give 
us  but  indefinite  ideas  of  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  this  machinery  was  worked,  prove 
that  it  was  often  both  ingenious  and  expen- 
sive. In  one  instunce,  the  different  charges 
connected  with  making  an  earthquake  amount 
to  a considerable  sum.  Some  of  the  entries  of 
expenses  of  this  description  are  droll  enough, 
such  as, — 

payd  for  mendying  the  wynde,  ijd. 

The  winds  appear  to  have  been  worked  by 
means  of  ropes, — 

payd  for  a new  roppe  for  the  wynd,  xviijd. 

We  have  again, — 

payd  for  iiij.  pere  of  a:i . Jvs  wyngys,  ij*.  vii.,". 
And, — 

Item,  payd  for  mendyng  hellemowthe,  ijd. 

Item,  payd  for  makynge  hell  moth  new,  xxjd. 

Item,  payd  for  kepvng  up  fyerathell  mothe,  iiij*1. 


And,  in  1558, — 

payd  for  settyng  the  world  of  fyer,  vd.” 

With  which  staitling  and,  in  our  days,  un- 
usual catastrophe,  we  must  conclude  the*  pre- 
sent notice.* 


ON  THE  DUE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
FACULTIES  FOR  THE  ARTS.+ 

By  what  means  should  a due  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  for  the  arts  be  performed,  is  a 
question  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  There  has  been  much  labour  bestowed 
by  pupils  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  for 
the  arts,  but  to  little  purpose.  Even  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  designers,  in  general 
are  most  deficiently  taught.  Artists  should 
have  as  sound  an  education  in  languages,  ma- 
thematics, the  different  sciences,  as  anatomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  geology,  geometry,  per- 
spective, &c.  as  other  professional  men.  The 
divine,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  &e.  are  in- 
structed in  many  matters  connected  with  their 
callings,  and  soundly  also : so  that  a true 
foundation  is  laid  in  their  minds  on  which 
the  whole  of  their  knowledge  is  based.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  system  should  artists 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  be  in- 
structed. But  as  division  of  manual  labour  is 
carried  out  successfully  to  a great  extent,  it  is 
considered  that  mental  labour  may  be  also  ; 
consequently,  we  have  historical  painters,  por- 
trait painters,  landscape  painters,  animal -pain- 
ters, architectural  painters,  and  flower  painters: 
and  such  division  of  artistic  labour  is  in  accord- 


5 The  paper  on  “The  Coventry  Mysteries,”  also  one  by  the  sa.... 
author  on  **  The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,”  two  very  excel- 
lent  papers  by  >lr.  James  Orchard  llalliwcll  rOa  the  Library  of 
< apt  < ox.  who  took  pari  in  the  Hock-Tuesday  play,  performed  at 
Kenilworth,  and  “ On  Traditional  Anecdotes  of  Shakspenre"/,  and 
vne  h>‘  Ml-.  Croft  Croker,  “On  the  probability  of  the  Golden  Lion 
Inn. at  Eulharn,  having  been  frequented  by  Bliakspeare,"  are  re- 
ported  in  tMrnij  iu  The  llhricitA-  A'tvertUer,  The  Leamington 
C mirier,  niiddrm  Birmingham  Gazette. 

t Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  South- 
ampton-street,  July  21. 


ance  with  our  varied  mental  qualities.  But 
should  the  historical  painters  be  unable  to 
paint  landscapes,  portraits,  animals,  architec- 
ture, flowers,  &c.?  most  undoubtedly  they 
should  have  the  ability  to  paint  all  objects 
well:  and  so  should  all  the  other  artists  paint 
all  that  belong  to  their  individual  subjects  with 
equal  truth.  This  is  verified  by  the  works  of 
the  early  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  German  masters.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  in  this  country.  All 
that  we  require  is  a sound  artistic  education, 
and  an  encouraging  public.  But  the  public  is 
at  present  unable  to  appreciate  works  of  high 
art,  and  until  that  is  achieved  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  encouragement  which  the  importance 
of  the  arts  demand.  We  must  therefore  edu- 
cate the  public  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
arts,  and  establish  in  their  minds  true  princi- 
ples on  which  they  may  form  a correct  judg- 
ment, in  order  to  know  how  and  what  to  en- 
courage. The  public  mind  would  then  be 
greatly  improved  in  all  intellectual  matters, 
and  the  nation  enriched  and  elevated.  But 
the  legislature  must  devote  its  energies  towards 
this  important  subject,  and  establish  a system 
which  shall  contain  true  principles  for  culti- 
vating the  faculties  for  the  arts,  that  no  mental 
power  may  be  lost,  which  no  nation  can  afford. 
That  true  principles  are  not  established  for 
cultivating  the  arts  is  evident  enough,  in  the 
system  as  practised  in  teaching  drawing,  and 
though  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  pre- 
sent mode,  vet  it  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The' whole  system  should  be  revised, 
and  perfected  upon  a natural  foundation  : the 
faculties  for  the  arts  would  then  be  legitimately 
exercised,  and  accuracy  of  form,  colour,  tex- 
ture, and  light  and  shadow  acquired.  Until 
each  faculty  is  exercised  upon  such  natural 
objects  for  which  each  was  intended,  it  will 
be  vain  to  expect  the  power  of  natural  repre- 
sentation ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  fur- 
ther will  be  obtained  than  inaccuracy  through- 
out the  whole  execution.  Moreover,  the  mind 
will  he  barren  of  invention,  not  having  acquired 
original  materials,  and  consequently  will  have 
no  power  to  produce  original  forms  or  com- 
bi.,e new  arrangements,  for  that  which  the 
mind  lias  not : ived  it  cannot  produce.  Great 

inventors  have  always  been  great  observers  of 
the  works  of  Creation,  and  investigators  of  the 
Creator’s  laws  : without  this  knowledge  we 
must  rest  content  with  being  insipid  imitators 
and  servile  copyists  of  works  of  arr.  1 he  mere 
imitation  of  works  of  art,  and  particularly  at 
the  commencement  of  artistic  instruction,  will 
not  lay  a foundation  for  invention,  composi- 
tion, action,  expression,  colour,  light  and 
shadow,  or  form.  The  most  elementary  in- 
struction should  be  natural,  and  therefore  cer- 
tain truths  should  be  brought  forward  for  con- 
struction, that  the  faculties  for  the  arts  may 
receive  in  its  first  impress  such  forms  as  exist, 
when  a true  impression  would  be  made  and  the 
mind  delighted  with  receiving  its  own— natu- 
ral knowledge  and  natural  faculties  being  made 
for  each  other. 

But  not  so  is  the  work  of  art  of  one  mind, 
however  great  it  may  be,  the  most  fit  and  proper 
object  for  a different  mind  to  study  from. 
Works  of  art  of  a high  order  are  always  the 
result  of  intense  observation  and  study.  The 
work  is  great  because  it  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  spectator,  and  speaks,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
subject  which  it  represents  ; but  not  so  with  in- 
ferior representations — such  only  astonish  the 
ignorant  and  disgust  the  wise.  The  faculties  for 
the  arts  must  not  be  corrupted  by  false  repre- 
sentations being  placed  before  them  for  imita- 
tion. False  calculations  are  not  placed  before 
children  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic  ; their 
school-books  do  not  state  that  twice  two  make 
four  and  a- half ; then  why  should  drawing 
books  represent  objects  falsely,  and  be  received 
as  most  tit  and  proper  works  for  imitation — 
surely  there  is  something  very  rotten  in  this 
state  of  things.  A3  a truth  in  arithmetic  i9 
valuable,  so  should  a truth  in  art  be  considered 
equally  so.  Parents  should  not  consider  that 
their  children  are  instructed  when  the  founda- 
tion of  that  instruction  is  defective.  Rules 
of  art  should  be  as  perfect  as  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  In  fact  all  tuition  should  be  true, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  instruction. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  faculties  for  the 
arts  are  to  be  as  legitimately  exercised  as  those 
of  language,  calculation,  &c.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Brougham  have 
asserted,  that  those  mental  powers  mu9t  no 
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longer  be  neglected,  but  cultivated  as  far  as 
they  are  capable,  and  made  by  sound  instruc- 
tion as  valuable  to  the  person  as  their  other 
educated  faculties  are.  This  is  true  philoso- 
hy,  and  though  it  comes  somewhat  late,  yet 
etter  late  than  never.  The  rising  genera- 
tion will  by  such  additional  sound  instruction 
be  made  a superior  set  of  beings,  as  they  will 
have  several  more  highly  important  faculties 
cultivated  than  others  in  their  early  years 
have  had,  such  mental  powers  being  then  con- 
sidered of  no  importance,  and  not  given 
by  the  Creator  for  specific  purposes.  It  is 
now  stated  openly  and  broadly  by  those 
learned  noblemen,  that  those  faculties  must 
be  duly  cultivated,  that  the  human  mind 
may  be  perfected  according  to  its  peculiar  and 
individual  nature.  If  this  important  point  is 
kept  in  view  and  acted  upon  as  it  ought  to  be, 
we  shall  have  the  human  race  approaching 
originality,  and  not  spoiled  by  being  forced 
to  receive  what  they  cannot,  or  suffered  to 
remain  apathetic  and  inactive  for  the  want  of 
a due  exercise.  In  fact,  the  whole  mind 
should  he  as  well  exercised  as  the  whole  body. 
The  right  principles  are  resorted  to  for 
strengthening  the  body,  but  only  partially  so 
for  strengthening  the  mind.  No  expense  is 
spared,  nor  time,  nor  labour,  for  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  man  and  animals  ; but  for 
perfecting  the  intellect,  the  right  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given. 

And  why  should  the  different  branches  of 
the  arts  be  slurred  over  as  they  so  generally 
are  in  educational  establishments?  Are  we  to 
rest  satisfied  that  foim  and  colour  are  only 
worth  an  exercise  of  accomplishments,  and 
that  constructiveness  is  unworthy  of  a legiti- 
mate exercise  in  the  different  schools  ? Let 
any  one  who  has  a common  understanding  of 
those  faculties,  examine  the  drawings  as  they 
are  called,  that  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  bring 
home  half-yearly,  and  they  must  conclude  that 
so  much  paper,  pencil,  and  colour  had  been 
destroyed  ; the  mind  injured,  time  wasted,  and 
money  thrown  away.  Such  a loss  of  intellect 
is  exceedingly  discreditable  to  an  intellectual 
nation.  Our  foreign  neighbours  do  not  act  in 
this  slovenly  way  in  artistic  instruction  : but 
we  do  not  like  to  adopt  that  which  is  good  in 
our  foreign  neighbours’  educational  systems, 
because  they  emanate  from  despotism.  Let 
us  take  the  good  from  all,  and  leuve  the  de- 
spotic qualities  where  we  find  them.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  we  are  not  right,  or  our 
manufactured  goods  would  not  be  so  defective 
in  all  artistic  points  as  they  are  in  form,  and 
colour  ; and  particularly  as  regards  colour — the 
most  frightful  arrangements  and  contrasts  are 
made.  Indeed,  they  are  too  often  so  devoid 
of  harmony,  that  on  beholding  such  discordant 
a,pd  outrageous  colours,  we  can  hardly  consider 
them. as  the  productions  of  a civilized  nation. 
That  such  unnatural  and  ignorant  productions 
are  the  result  of  uncultivated  minds  in  form 
and  colour,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  why 
those  mental  powers  should  be  allowed  to  be 
so  falsely  exercised  is  this, — the  producers  of 
such  unintellectual  wares  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  articles  ought  to  be 
produced.  They  know  not  what  are  the  proper 
and  harmonious  arrangements  and  contrasts, 
the  apparent  forms,  light  and  shadow,  texture, 
and  the  rules  for  producing  them.  Now,  if  the 
master  manufacturers  are  not  soundly  informed 
upon  these  subjects,  and  therefore  cannot  pass 
a correct  judgment  upon  their  own  goods, 
they  must  be  left  to  the  designer,  who  may 
have  been  incorrectly  exercised  in  harmony 
of  colour  and  truth  of  form.  The  master 
manufacturers  ought  to  be  masters  of  their 
art,  and  obtain  sound  artistic  instruction,  that 
they  may  know  how  their  goods  should  be 
produced  in  true  form  and  colour;  they  would 
then  see  that  a true  foundation  should  be  laid 
in  the  minds  of  their  designers,  that  they  may 
produce  such  designs  as  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  minds  of  the  purchasers,  instead  of 
their  being  disagreeable  and  painful,  as  they 
often  are.  That  such  bad  art  is  being  daily 
produced,  the  goods  in  our  shops  unfortunately 
show.  To  correct  this  evil,  sound  instruction 
can  only  effect  the  cure.  Design  which  is  in- 
vention will  never  be  attained  but  upon  a true 
foundation.  Truth  must  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and  geometrical  construction  must  be 
the  commencement  of  instruction  in  either 
branch  of  the  arts,  that  the  science  of  perspec- 
tive may  be  well  understood,  for  without  such 
truths  invention  will  never  appear  nor  accuracy 


of  form  be  attained.  There  is  no  greater  folly 
than  pretending  to  draw  without  this  founda- 
tion, and  though  geometrical  construction  and 
perspective  is  the  true  foundation  on  which  the 
drawing  of  all  forms  must  be  based,  they  must 
be  taught  in  reference  to  real  objects.  All 
instruction  should  be  given  upon  principles 
immediately  derived  from  nature,  when  its  ap- 
plication should  be  shown  upon  models  or 
natural  objects,  and  explained  clearly  in  order 
to  prove  the  truth  of  those  principles.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  the  student  must  expect 
to  be  always  in  confusion;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  this  valuable  information 
that  there  are  so  many  works  of  art  that  are 
false  representations  published,  which  is  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  abusing  the  public 
mind  by  inducing  it  to  believe  in  error  instead 
of  the  truth,  which  to  the  uninitiated  must 
work  a serious  injury,  as  all  falsehoods  will  do 
wherever  they  are  brought  forward  for  public 
approval  and  encouragement.  But  the  rising 
generation  will  not  much  longer  be  corrupted 
by  false  art,  as  they  are  to  have  their  mental 
powers  soundly  exercised  in  artistic  matters, 
and  to  a certain  extent  they  will  in  time  possess 
a certain  judgment,  and  be  enabled  to  distin- 
guish accuracy  from  inaccuracy,  which  will 
oidige  the  producers  of  inaccurate  art  to  be- 
come accurate,  and  no  longer  to  abuse  the 
public  mind  with  their  mischievous  preten- 
sions.* 


THE  GRANITE  ROCKS  OF  EGYPT. f 

The  following  facts  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  discolouration  on  the  rocks  which  are 
exposed  to  the  current  of  the  Nile  at  the 
cataracts,  form  an  interesting  sequel  to  the 
observations  regarding  the  effects  of  time  on 
the  granite  quarries  of  Svene. 

From  E’Sonan  to  the  Island  of  Phil ee,  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  encumbered  with  huge 
masses  of  granite,  water-worn,  and  broken 
into  separate  piles  of  enormous  boulders, 
which,  shooting  up  from  the  level  of  the  river 
of  a conical  form,  look  like  giant  cairns  built 
up  in  the  streum  by  some  monster  hands. 

The  surfaces  of  these  rocks  at  their  base, 
where  they  are  washed  by  the  river,  are  tinged  of 
a dark  brown  colour,  gradually  increasing  in  in- 
tensity from  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  in- 
undation to  the  ordinary  level  of  “ low-  Nile.” 
On  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  a very  thin  coating  of  a daik  matter  which 
adheres  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  rock. 
Humboldt  and  Darwin  make  mention  of  a 
similar  appearance  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
the  latter  gentleman  having  observed  it  near 
the  city  of  Bahia  at  a point  where  a rivulet 
entered  the  sea.  On  this  subject  he  remarks 
in  his  “ Voyage  of  the  Beagle,”  p.  12,  “ At 
the  cataracts  of  the  great  rivers  Orinoco,  Nile, 
and  Congo,  the  Syenitic  rocks  are  coated  by  a 
black  substance,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been 
polished  with  plumbago.  The  layer  is  of  ex- 
treme thinness;  and  on  analysis  by  Berze- 
lius, it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron.  In  the  Orinoco,  it 
occurs  on  the  rocks  periodically  washed  by 
the  floods,  and  in  those  parts  alone  where 
the  stream  is  rapid;  or  as  the  Indians  say, 
‘The  rocks  are  black -where  the  waters  are 
white.’  ” It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  cause 
of  this  discolouration  is  the  contact  of  the 
water,  and  that  probably  it  is  produced  by  the 
adherence  of  certain  of  the  particles  with 
which  the  river  is  charged. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Island  of  Philse, 
there  is  a remarkable  rock  which  forms  a very 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a 
large  isolated  mass  attached  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  presenting  a solid 
surface  towards  the  island.  This  surface  is 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  among  which 
are  several  royal  ovals  or  names  of  kings,  on 
so  large  a scale  as  almost  to  be  legible  from 
Philse.  Several  of  these  sculptures  have  been 
carefully  defaced,  and  this  in  some  instances  has 
evidently  been  donefor  the  purposeof  substitut 
ing  a new  name  in  the  place  of  the  original 
characters — a circumstance  which  proves  that 
these  were  looked  upon  as  monuments  of  some 
consideration.  I recognised  the  names  of 
Thoihme9  III.,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  of  Psaraetik  I.,  and 
of  Psametik  1 1. 

* The  remainder  next  week. 

t From  a Journal  by  l)r.  0.  U.  Mitchell,  still  unpublished,  of  a 
series  of  travels,  with  Lord  Eastuor,  in  the  Turkish  and  other 
dominions,— .Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  the  isles  of  ancient  Greece,  &c. 


The  surface  of  the  rock  where  those  names 
are  cut  partakes  of  the  dark  colour  communi- 
cated by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  but  being 
situated  at  a pretty  high  level,  the  colour  is  not 
of  the  darkest  hue,  as  the  Nile  reaches  so  far 
only  during  the  height  of  the  inundation.  Tho 
sculptured  surfaces,  however,  hardly  partake  at 
all  in  the  discolouration,  although  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes  since  they  were  chiselled;  indeed,  it  is 
this  remarkable  difference  in  colour  that  makes 
the  sculptures  so  conspicuous  at  a distance.  In 
the  case  of  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  no 
less  than  3,340  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  its  execution.  If,  then,  no  effect  has 
been  produced  in  upwards  of  3,000  years,  how 
many  ages  would  be  required  to  produce  that 
degree  of  discolouration  which  amounts  to  an 
absolute  black  ? 

These  and  the  former  observations  on  the 
quarries  of  Syene,  prove  distinctly  that  what- 
ever alteration  may  have  taken  place  compa- 
ratively recently  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
other  parts,  no  very  material  change  has  been 
produced  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  for  countless 
ages.  The  fuels  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  “petrified  forest” 
near  Cairo,  lead  to  the  same  irresistible  con- 
clusion. “In  America,  as  in  Europe,”  says 
Mr.  Lyell  in  his  “Travels  in  America,”  “the 
oldest  monuments  of  human  labour  are  as 
things  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the 
effects  of  physical  causes  which  were  in  opera- 
tion after  the  existing  continents  had  acquired 
the  leading  features  of  hill  and  valley,  river 
and  lake,  which  now  belong  to  them.” 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB. 

DECISION  OF  THE  COMMITTER. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  six  archi- 
tects were  ultimately  selected  by  the  committee 
to  submit  designs  for  the  new  club-house.* 
One  of  the  six,  namely,  Mr.  Clarke,  having 
been  forced  by  an  accident  to  decline  compet- 
ing, Mr.  Salvin  was  named  to  supply  his  place, 
and  accordingly  sent  in  drawings.  The  com- 
mittee after  examining  all  the  plans,  selected 
one  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith,  concerning 
which  a letter  from  Count  D'Orsay  appeared 
in  our  columns,  and  referred  it  to  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  one  of  the  official  referees,  to  report1 
upon  it.  The  report  was  satisfactory,  and 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith  have  been  com- 
missioned to  proceed.  The  elevation  is  based 
upon  that  of  a well-known  palace  by  Sansovino. 


The  late  Mr.  D.  Mushet. — A somewhat 
curious  paper  warfare,  in  the  shape  of  adver- 
tisement and  counter  advertisement,  has  of 
late  been  unhappily  waged  between  divers 
representatives  of  Mr.  Mushet,  whose  la- 
mented demise  we  recently  noticed.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  repeatedly  solicited  by 
“ A friend  of  the  family,”  towards  the  support 
of  Mrs.  Mushet  and  two  grandchildren,  the 
late  Mr.  Mushet  “ having  been  too  ardently 
devoted  to  science  to  pursue  his  own  exclusive 
interest.  . . Not  doubting  that  his  country 

would  handsomely  provide  for  those  he  left 
behind.”  Donations,  owing  to  ‘ unhappy  dis- 
sensions,’ to  be  addressed  to  the  widow  direct, 
or  to  her  youngest  son.  But  as  repeatedly 
have  such  solicitations  been  repudiated  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  who  declared  them 
to  be  totally  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  derogatory  to  his  father’s  name  and 
memory.  Latterly,  too,  the  acting  executors 
of  Mr.  Mushet,  Messrs.  Charles  Frederic 
Cliffe  and  George  Roberts,  have  also  denounced, 
‘ with  pain,’  the  ‘ solicitation  of  contributions 
from  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  destitu- 
tion of  his  widow  and  her  grandchildren  ;’  the 
advertisement  in  question  being  “ calculated  to 
deceive  the  public  grossly,  by  levying  contribu- 
tions, as  a testimony  to  Mr.  Mushel’s  eminent 
services  in  metallurgy,  upon  the  false  suppo- 
sition that  he  has  left  a portion  of  his  family 
without  due  provision  for  their  maintenance. 
That  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mushet,  in  his  will, 
has  made  an  ample  provision  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  to  whom  he  has  bequeathed 
a handsome  property  ; and  that  Mr.  Upton, 
who,  upon  erroneous  information,  first  inserted 
the  advertisement,  has  withdrawn  his  sanction 
to  its  fuither  appearance;  while  Mr.  Bald 
never,  at  any  time,  authorized  his  name  to  be 
attached  to  it.” 

*~See  p.  279,  ante. 
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THE  LATEST  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SALONA, 
—DALMATIA.— [May,  1847.] 

A NEW  POMPEII. 

The  systematic  excavations  of  Salona  can- 
not, as  some  say,  be  quite  compared  with  those 
of  Pompeii  ; still  they  are  among  the  finest 
things  attempted  of  late.  This  however,  like 
so  many  other  things,  is  not  owing  to  any 
society,  but  to  one  man,  Professor  Abbute 
Carrara  of  Spalatro.  Salona  was,  during  Roman 
dominion,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  and  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  estimates  its  extent 
at  half  that  of  Constantinople.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  art  and  civilization  nou- 
rished on  this  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
which  was,  therefore,  called  Dalmatia  fcli>r. 
But  in  the  year  639,  Salona  was  taken  by  the 
Avari,  and  the  palace  of  Diocletian  converted 
into  a shelter  for  fugitives.  From  that  period 
up  to  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  all  remained 
in  confusion,  as  the  barbarian  Avares  had 
destroyed  all  Roman  cities.  But  even  the 
art-period  of  that  monarch  was  hut  of  short 
duration.  In  the  year  1672,  Gian  Giorgio 
Calergi  made  a survey  of  Salona,  by  order  of 
the  Venetian  senate — which,  however,  like 
those  made  in  1821  and  1825,  had  no  truth  in 
them.  The  loading  idea  and  the  success  of 
P.ofe9sor  Carrara's  late  labours,  consist  in 
ascertaining  first,  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
ancient  city,  to  which  other  endeavours  are 
made  subservient.  This  he  accomplished  by 
commencing  his  labours  beyond  the  actual 
traces  of  the  walls  all  around  the  city,  by  which 
..  dome  he  discovered  the  old  gates,  u’hd  laid 
baeapBjft  were,  the  line  of  circumvallation  in 
; and  thus  rendered  the 
plan  a simple  surveying  ope- 
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ration.  Every  other  mode  of  procedure  would 
have  been  fallacious,  as  only  the  discovery  of 
the  gates  and  portals  could  lead  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  streets.  The  plan  is  now 
ready,*  and  exhibits  the  form  of  a truncated 
cone,  and  the  broader  line  towards  the  east,  is 
a prolongation  of  the  original  city,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a great  interior  portal. 
The  old  city  rose  successively  to  a great  ele- 
vation, and  the  north  walls  are  much  higher 
than  those  towards  the  south,  which  extend 
along  the  river  and  the  sea. 

It  is  in  the  north-east  cornerof  thecity,  where 
the  excavation  of  the*  city  walls  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  There  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
gate  which  led  through  the  Via  Gabiana  to 
Andentium,  which  hears  the  character  of  the 
known  solidity  of  Roman  construction.  On 
continuing  to  proceed  in  this  direction,  it  is  to 
be  seen,  that  the  city  had  for  its  protection, 
square  towers  of  divers  size,  from  12  to  98 
feet  in  height.  On  looking  on  these,  one 
would  wonder  how  one  of  these  ancient  wgr- 
engines  (dries)  could  injure  such  a building, 
if  we  did  not  consider,  that  if  any  of  the  corner 
or  kev-stones  were  displaced,  the  whole  would 
lose  its  solidity  and  comedown  ; thence  the  im- 
portance laid  in  Scripture  on  the  ‘corner  stone.’ 
To  these  Roman  towers  some  more  recent 
(barbarian)  masonry  has  been  added.  The 
I old  structure  consists  entirely  of  large  square 
! stone  blocks,  some  of  ten  feet  length.  In 
t he  barbarian  structures,  only  the  facings  are 
j of  hewn  stone,  the  interior  consisting  of  rough 
materials  and  mortar. 

I On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  near  the  wall, 
j an  interesting  bath  has  been  excavated,  shew- 


tiates.  at  Venice. 


ing  clearly,  that  the  oriental  bath  of  to-day  i9 
the  same  as  that  of  ancient  times.  Like  ip 
the  present  Turkish  bath,  the  mughtas  in  the 
centre  had  its  tube  for  conducting  the  hot 
water ; the  floor  is  of  polished  marble,  the 
columns  supporting  the  roof  of  oriental  alabas- 
ter, and  the  mosaic,  in  one  of  the  side  cabinets, 
is  as  perfect  as  if  completed  yesterday.  Near 
the  hath,  the  gate  which  served  as  a commu- 
nication between  the  old  and  new  city,  has 
been  excavated  and  laid  bare.  The  pavement 
is  impressed  with  parallel  traces  of  wheels, 
like  in  Pompeii,  but  the  stones  are  longer 
and  more  used.  The  aqueduct  was  laid  above 
the  portal. 

On  the  north-ivest  cornerof  the  city,  lie  the 
amphitheatre,  which  forms  an  ellipse  126  feet 
long,  and  is  well  preserved.  The  entrance  is 
paved  with  stones,  of  which  some  are  10  feet 
by  4,  and  by  a lattice-work  (made  of  stone), 
the  wild  animals  could  be  conveniently  viewed. 
The  use  of  stone  and  iron,  is  (in  most  cases), 
based  on  the  climate,  and  certainly,  the  solid, 
sturdy  walls  of  the  Romans,  are  the  best  anti- 
dote against  the  heat  of  summer.  The  issues 
and  stairs  give  a pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
the  theatre  has  been  ; but  as  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  its  walls  formed  also  the  city  wall, 
this  may  explain  why  it  possesses  no  especial 
architectural  ornament. 

On  the  west  side  of  Salona,  lie  the  ruins  of 
a gigantic  structure,  whose  use  and  destination, 
however,  are  hitherto  unknown  to  Mr.  Carrara 
and  other  antiquaries,  who  had  seen  them.  It 
is  a wall  580  feet  long,  a cyclopic  work,  con- 
sisting of  regular,  square  stone  slabs,  each  of 
from  8 feet  to  10  feet  long.  It  may  be  the 
foundation  of  some  huge  temple,  which  fur- 
ther research  can  only  duly  ascertain. 

It  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of 
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Diocletian,  end  quite  close  to  the  Porta  cenea, 
that  M.  Carrara  has  established  the  Museum 
of  Salona.  The  collection  of  domestic  imple- 
ments is  rich  and  interesting.  The  melting  of 
small  metal  pieces  within  the  substance  of 
glass,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  a modern 
invention,  is  seen  here  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Romans.  Many  objects  remind  us 
forcibly  of  those  preserved  in  the  R.  Museum 
of  Naples.  Of  equal  interest  are  the  sculptures, 
amongst  which  the  torsi  of  an  Apollo  and  a 
Venus  victrix  are  the  most  exquisite  ; other 
figures  are  of  the  kind  to  demand  also  here  the 
establishment  of  a camera  obscena,  as  there  is 
one  at  Naples.  As,  in  fine,  this  part  of  the 
ancient  world  has  never  been  ransacked  by 
antiquaries  as  were  the  sites  of  Athens, 
Rome,  &c.,  the  hope  of  Austrian  antiquaries  to 
have  here  something  like  another  Pompeii, 
may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  foundation. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  with  some 
on  Spalatro , derived  from  the  latest  researches 
on  this  interesting  old  Roman  province.  The 
general  architectural  aspect  of  this  place  is 
eminently  Roman  ; and  although  it  appertains 
to  a later  period,  still  it  belongs  to  one  where 
real  art  still  flourished.  Compared  even  with 
Rome,  Athens, or  Thebes, the  sterling  grandeur 
of  the  Emperor's  times  appears  in  all  its  integ- 


rity. The  colonnade  of  Diocletian’s  Palace 
forms  now  the  place  of  the  cathedral.  Of  the 
rose-coloured  granite  columns  of  the  peri- 
style not  one  is  wanted  ; and  to  the  left  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  as  intact  as  if  just 
issued  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  Up 
to  the  year  1829  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was 
used  as  the  cathedral  of  the  archbishop.  It 
was  in  a room  adjoining  the  cathedral  that 
Marc  Antonio  De  Dominis  discovered  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  long  before  Cantesius  — 
a fact  acknowledged  by  Newton.  He  subse- 
quently came  to  England,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  James  I.  and  Lord  Bacon.  Spalatro 
also  will  be  now  thoroughly  examined  and 
elucidated  by  the  labours  of  Professor  Carrara, 
to  whose  extensive  memoir  the  antiquarian 
world  may  look  forward  with  great  interest. 


Timber.  — A powerful  cylinder,  of  Sir 
William  Burnett’s  construction,  hermetically 
closed,  has  been  laid  down  adjoining  the  saw- 
mills in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  which  will  admit 
the  largest  description  of  timber  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  moisture  extracted,  and  the  pores 
filled  with  chloride  of  zinc  for  preserving  the 
wood  from  dry-rot. 


CURIOUS  WINDOW  IN  L1NLTTHGOW 
CHURCH,  SCOTLAND. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
curious  window  in  St.  Catherine’s  aisle,  Lin- 
lithgow Church,  from  a sketch  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  M.  Kemp,  who  designed  the  Scott 
monument.  Mr.  Kemp  says,  in  a note  to 
Mr.  Britton,  accompanying  the  sketch,  “ this 
is  more  than  likely  the  work  of  Cochrane,  an 
architect  whom  King  James  III.  of  Scotland 
created  Earl  of  Mar,  which  so  excited  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  that  they 
ensnared  him,  and  hanged  him  over  Lawden 
Bridge  with  a hair  rope.* 


A DISCOVERY  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — It  will  no  doubt  interest  your  anti- 
quarian readers  to  be  informed  that  in  making 
the  alterations  nowin  progress  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Church,  the  supposed  tomb  of  St. 
Edward  has  been  discovered,  at  least  such  is 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  abbey  dignitaries. 
This  tomb  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross,  it  is  rectangular,  eight  feet  long, 
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east  and  west,  five  feet  wide,  north  and  south, 
and  two  feet  three  inches  deep.  The  bottom 
is  formed  of  concrete,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
rubbed  stone,  and  it  was  originally  covered 
with  a slab  six  inches  thick,  but  the  covering 
disappeared  ages  ago,  and  the  tomb  has  re- 
mained filled  with  rubbish.  , 

Let  no  one,  however,  imagine  that  this  is  the 
original  tomb  of  the  Confessor.  It  is  stated 
by  the  oldest  authorities,  quoted  by  Widmore, 
that  St.  Edward  was  buried  beneath  the  high 
altar,  that  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed 
to  a higher  place,  and  then  again  to  another 
still  higher  ; while  no  doubt  can  possibly 
exist  that  his  dust  still  reposes  in  the  shrine 
prepared  for  it  by  King  Henry  the  Thiid. 

This  crux  will  receive  considerable  elucida- 
tion from  three  facts  : 1st.  i hat  the  floor  of 
the  Confessor’s  church,  as  I ascertained  some 
time  ago,  was  much  lower  than  the  floor  of  the 
present  church  : 2nd.  That  the  medieval  archi- 
tects most  carefully  preserved  all  consecrated 
remains  of  whatever  kind:  3rd.  1 hat  the  pre- 
sent church  is  raised  upon  the  debris  of  a 
former  edifice,  some  ot  which  are  formed  with 
fresh  lime  into  concrete. 

St.  Edward  was  unquestionably  interred 
near  or  probably  beneath  the  relics  contained 
in  the  high  altar  of  his  church,  for  such  is 
usually  the  position  of  a founder’s  tomb,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  tomb  just  dis- 
covered was  only  the  temporary  resting-place 
of  the  bones  of  the  Confessor,  and  of  the  relics 
which  he  had  obtained  in  his  visits  to  the 
continent. 

The  demolition  of  the  Confessor’s  church, 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  noble  edifice, 
were  probably  going  on  for  years  before 
divine  service  ceased  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter;  but  when  the  new  church 
had  so  fur  advanced,  that  the  level  of  its  floor 
was  determined,  and  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  old  church  became 
necessary,  for  the  continuation  of  the  works  ; 
it  was  then  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  pro- 
bably prepared  as  a receptacle  for  the  hones  of 
the  saints,  until  their  appropriate  places  fn  the 
new  church  were  arranged.  Neurly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  the  Confessor, 
his  remains  were  removed  by  Henry  the  Third 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  the  once  magnifi- 
cent shrine  they  now  occupy.  The  old  shrine 
was  thus  left  vacant,  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  six  centuries,  it  is  presented  to  our  view  as 
the  most  appropriate  spot  that  could  be  con- 
ceived for  the  mortal  portion  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  modern  times. 

Now,  Sir,  Nelson  put  a stop  to  the  wars  of 
Europe  by  sea;  the  idea  which  fired  his  mind 
on  rushing  to  battle,  was  “ Victory,  or  West- 
minster Abbey!  ” hut  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  hero’s  aspirations  decreed  a public 
funeral  in  St.  Paul's  ! Wellington  put  a stop 
to  the  wars  of  Europe  by  land  — there  will  be 
no  more  wars — the  playing  at  soldiers  may  be 
iniquitously  continued  for  state  purposes — but 
there  will  be  no  more  wars,  the  machinist  and 
the  chemist  would  enter  the  field  and  mow 
down  like  grass  in  a few  hours  the  finest  army 
that  ever  stood  before  the  sun,  and  render  war 
an  impossibility'.  Here,  then,  Sir,  is  my  pro- 
position ; on  the  death  of  Wellington,  1 would 
inter  his  corpse  in  the  vacant  tomb  of  St. 
Edward,  and  I would  translate  the  body  of 
Nelson  to  his  side  in  the  same  tomb.  The  sides 
of  the*  mausoleum  should  be  raised  12  inches 
from  the  floor,  with  slabs  of  glass,  and  top 
covered  with  two  slabs  of  polished  transparent 
glass  six  inches  thick  ; but  lest  this  mausoleum 
should  be  too  dazzling,  it  might  usually  be 
concealed  by  a rich  carpet.  Tliu3  enshrined 
in  England’s  very  heart  of  hearts,  in  the  tomb 
of  a saint  and  king,  would  superbly  repose 
the  ashes  of  those  heroes  who  were  at  once  the 
latest  ami  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

William  Bardwkll. 

4,  Great  Queen-street,  July  26. 


CLAY- BUILT  WALLS. 

Having  read  in  two  or  three  of  your  valu- 
able papers,  some  questions  and  answers  upon 
the  plastering,  &c.,  of  clay  walls  ; and  in  The 
Builder  of  this  day,  your  correspondent, 
“An  Old  Architect,’’  having  described  the 
French  method  of  building,  I am  induced  to 
give  your  readers  two  methods,  as  adopted 
years  ago  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  I well  re- 
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member  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  being 
employed  by  a very  eccentric  character  to 
finish  the  walls  of  a barn,  after  several  brick- 
layers who  had  worked  upon  them  had  refused 
to'  do  so  any  longer,  in  consequence  of  the 
hardness  of  the  work.  I had  to  cariy  the 
walls  up  about  ten  feet  in  height  from  where 
they  left  off,  and  hard  work  indeed  it  was,  hav- 
ing to  stand  upon  the  walls  to  raise  the  quoins, 
tombed  and  lay  the  clay  lumps.  These  were 
composed  of  clay  and  chopped  straw,  well 
worked  together,  and  dried  after  the  Egyptian 
method,  in  the  sun;  the  dimensions  of  each 
lump  or  brick  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  nine 
inches  thick.  The  bed  of  mortar  I used  was 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  J he 
walls  when  up  were  well  protected  by  project- 
ing gables  and  eaves,  and  limewashed  only. 
The  foundations  on  which  they  were  laid,  was 
of  rubble  work,  but  for  cottages,  barns,  or  any 
other  building,  I should  recommend,  on  a 
proper  footing,  a brick  foundation  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  clay  bricks  intended  to  be 
laid  upon  it,  carried  up  high  enough  to  keep 
nut  rats,  mice,  &c.  The  clay  walls  built  by 
me  stood  well  on  the  outside  without  plaster- 
ing ; in  the  inside  they  were  damaged  by  rats 
and  mice.  I do  not  consider  them  fit  for 
barns,  in  cousequence  of  the  soft  nature  of  the 
clay,  hut  in  order  to  prevent  the  plastering 
peeling  oif  cottage  walls,  whether  inside  or 
out,  I believe  if  a proper  quantity  of  fine 
shingly  stones,  say  through  a quarter-inch  dia- 
monded sieve,  he  well  mixed  and  beat  up  with 
the  clav  and  straw,  it  will  materially  tend  to 
harden'  the  bricks,  and  as  well  prevent  vermin 
so  easily  introducing  themselves  into  the  walls  ; 
and  if  they  were  roughed  over  on  being  taken 
soft  from  the  mould,  similar  to  a first  coat  of 
plastering  on  the  two  faces,  the  plastering, 
whether  a thick  coat  or  thin,  externally  or  in- 
ternally, would  have  a far  better  key  to  keep 
it  on  than  by  having  a fuce  of  the  clay  only  to 
he  laid  upon.  The  barn  I have  alluded  to 
stood  several  years,  would  have  stood  many 
more,  but  was  pulled  down  from  the  property 
changing  owners.  I have  6een  cottages  in 
Essex  which  were  built  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  of  clay  puddled,  that  is, 
used  in  a very  soft  state,  between  a case  of 
boards.  They  were  then  plastered  over,  and 
are  now  standing,  occupied,  and  in  an  appa- 
rently sound  state.  I might  have  added  more 
upon  the  subject,  but  not  wishing  to  trespass 
upon  the  columns  of  The  Buildbr, 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A.  J.  Green,  Bricklayer. 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  July  16th,  1847. 


THE  TUBULAR  BRIDGE  OVER  THE 
MENAI  STRAIT. 

The  interest  with  which  this  enormous  un- 
dertaking (to  be  called  the  Britannia-bridge) 
is  watched,  leads  us  to  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a note  book,  inserted  in  the  Man- 
chester Examiner : — 

“ If  we  suppose  ourselves  stationed  in  a boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  Menai  Strait,  a few  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  new  bridge  on 
the  south  side,  and  suppose  it  finished,  we  shall 
see  a wonder  of  the  world  of  this  kind;  first, 
there  is  the  middle  pier  rising  out  of  the  water 
founded  on  the  Britannia  rock,  from  which 
the  biidge  takes  its  name;  this  rock  can  be 
seen  at  low  water;  it  is  covered  at  high  water. 
The  breadth  of  this  pier  is  62  feet  by  53  feet, 
and  4 inch.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  7 and  8 
feet  long,  by  3 and  4 feet  in  breadth  and  deep- 
ness, and  they  rise  stone  upon  stone,  until  the 
pier  is  230  feet  high. 

At  the  distance  of  460  feet  on  each  side  of 
this  centre  pier  there  rise,  near  to  the  water’s 
edge,  two  other  piers  of  the  same  gigantic 
breadth  and  height;  while,  on  each  side  of 
these  two  piers,  at  the  distance  of  250  feet, 
there  rise  two  walls.  Continuing  outwards, 
the  wall  on  our  right  hand  on  the  Carnarvon 
shore  does  not  extend  its  ponderous  bulk  far 
back,  for  the  land  is  high  and  bold,  and  the 
railway  comes  along  its  elevated  brow,  and  at 
once  lays  hold  of  the  bridge;  but  on  our  left 
hand,  which  is  the  Anglesea  shore,  the  wall  is 
the  forehead  and  end  of  a mighty  embank- 
ment, on  which  the  railway  is  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  bridge. 

There,  then,  are  the  four  spaces  before  us, 
across  which,  in  the  iron  tubes,  the  railway  is 


laid,  viz. : two  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
pier  of  460  feet  each  (let  the  reader  measure 
460  feet  on  a street  or  on  a road,  and  he  will 
wonder  at  the  vastness  of  this  structure),  and 
two  more  spaces  of  250  feet  respectively  at 
each  end.  The  tubes  are  eight  in  number, 
each  of  them  30  feet  high  on  the  exterior  side, 
and  27  feet  high  in  the  interior;  each  is  14  feet 
wide,  and  they  are  laid  in  couples  parallel  to 
each  other.  Taking  ourselves  in  our  boat 
underneath  the  bridge,  and  looking  up,  glanc- 
ing from  the  Carnarvon  side  of  the  strait,  we 
see  two  tubes,  rather,  we  should  say,  masses  of 
iron,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  be  tubes,  lying 
side  by  side  from  the  wall  already  named 
across  the  space  of  250  feet;  they  have  each 
a hold  upon  the  stone- work,  several  feet  at 
each  end,  and  they  rest  upon  moveable  rollers 
and  balls  made  of  gun-metal,  the  hardest 
known  ; those  rollers  and  balls  resting  on  beds 
of  metal,  and  moving  outwards  or  inwards  as 
the  massive  tubes  of  iron  expand  with  heat  or 
contract  with  cold. 

Next  we  see  two  others  of  the  same  height 
and  width,  viz.,  30  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide, 
lying  side  by  side  across  the  next  space  of 
460  feet,  and  resting  on  the  masonry  as  the 
others.  Thirdly,  we  see  two  more  lying  side 
by  side  across  a space  of  460  feet;  and  lastly, 
two  crossing  the  space  of  250  feet.  In  the 
whole,  with  the  breadth  of  the  piers  and  the 
landward  buildings,  the  length  of  the  bridge  is 
one -third  of  a mile. 

In  height  the  three  piers  are,  as  already 
said,  230  feet,  but  they  are  70  feet  higher  than 
the  tubes;  these  are  so  massive,  that  their 
actual  elevation  above  the  water  seems  less  than 
it  really  is;  and  so  dead  and  inelegant  to  the 
eye,  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  piers  70 . 
feet  above  them,  to  give  a shew  of  elegance  to 
the  structure.  Measuring  from  low  water 
mark  to  the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  the  height  is 
130  feet — the  tubes  being  30  feet  on  the  side, 
and  the  piers  70  feet  above  their  upper  surface. 
As  ornaments  to  the  two  walls  which  rise  upon 
each  shore,  are  four  lions,  two  at  each  end  of 
the  bridge;  the  lions  contain  about  8,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  They  lie  couched,  and  yet  the 
height  of  each  is  12  feet;  the  greatest  breadth 
across  the  body  is  9 feet ; the  length  25  feet ; 
the  breadth  of  each  paw  2 feet  4 inches.  As 
we  are  now  so  high  as  to  see  the  lions  in  de- 
tail, we  may  look  into  the  interior  of  the  iron 
tubes.  They  are  made  of  plates  of  iroD,  of 
various  thicknesses,  rivetted  together  ; the  iron 
increases  in  thickness  as  we  proceed  towards 
the  centre.  We  now  see  that  the  roofs  of,  the 
tubes  are  formed  of  cells,  and  also  the  floors-Ju 
those  cells  are  formed  of  iron  plates  set  or 
edge,  the  cells  of  the  roof  being  within  a fracTi; 
tion  of  1 foot  9 inches  square;  and  those  oft  4 ft. 
floor  being  1 foot  9 inches  wide,  and 
3 inches  deep — the  rails  on  which  the. trains 
run  are  laid  on  those  cells  of  the  floor.  The 
flat  bottom,  the  two  upright  sides,  and  the  flat 
roof  of  each  tube  are  formed  of  plates,  the 
thinnest  of  which  is  4 °f  an  inch,  and  the 
thickest  12  16ths  of  an  inch  ; but  the  number 
of  them  laid  together,  and  the  internal  join- 
ings, cannot  be  yet  explained.  The  weight  of 
each  of  the  four  long  tubes  will  be  about  1,300. 
tons;  the  weight  of  each  of  the  four  short  ones 
about  600  tons — in  the  whole,  there  will  be  at 
least  7,600  tons  of  iron  used.  No  contracting 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  iron  part  of  the 
work  has  been  made,  as  the  work  may  cost 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
masonry-  was  contracted  for  by  B.  J.  Nowell 
and  Co.,  at  130,000/.;  but,  from  alterations  in 
the  plans,  it  will  cost  (suppose  no  further 
alterations  be  made),  200,000/.  They  expect 
to  finish  the  masonry  by  August,  1848, — it  will 
contain  one  million  and  a half  cubic  feet  of 
stone. 

When  I was  there  in  May,  fifty  vessels  of 
60  or  70  tons  each,  were  employed  in  convey- 
ing the  stones  to  the  works;  the  red  sandstone, 
of  which  the  inside  courses  are  built,  from 
Runcorn;  the  blue  limestone,  of  which  the 
outside  courses  are  built,  from  the  sea  shores 
of  Anglesea.  The  quarries  on  the  Anglesea 
shores,  opened  for  this  work,  extended  over  20 
miles.  In  the  whole,  there  were  1,300  men 
employed,  600  of  them  at  the  bridge,  the  fort- 
nightly wages  of  the  latter  amounted  to  1,300/. ; 
3,0UO  cubic  feet  of  timber  had  been  used  at 
that  time  for  stages  and  scaffolding.  Two 
steam-engines  were  at  work  on  each  shore, 
and  a third  was  being  erected  on  the  Britan- 
nia rock,  in  the  centre  of  the  Strait,  to  hoist 
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the  stones,  grind  mortar,  saw  timber,  and  per- 
form other  heavy  work.  On  each  shore  there 
was  a lime-kiln,  the  chips  of  the  limestone 
falling-  from  the  irons  of  the  hewers  being; 
burned  into  lime,  and  the  chips  of  the  red 
sandstone  being;  ground  to  powder  to  make 
mortar  with  the  lime.  There  were  seventeen 
g-auntries,  with  travelling  crabs  on  each,  for 
moving  the  blocks  of  stone  ; railways  diverged 
and  converged  on  which  trucks  ran  along,  and 
every  heavy  weight  in  the  building  of  this 
wonderful  structure  was  moved  as  if  men  were 
gods,  who  only  willed  that  huge  blocks  should 
take  motion  and  they  took  it. 

The  building  of  the  iron  tubes  bad  not  then 
begun,  but  the  stages  upon  which  they  are  to 
oe  built  were  erected,  extending  along  the  Car- 
narvon shore  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
plates  of  iron  are  in  preparation  at  different 
places  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  will 
be  conveyed  separately  to  Wales,  and  put  to- 
gether on  these  stages. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  charges  and  expenses  paid  by  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners  in  the  execution  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  building  and  promot- 
ing the  building  of  additional  churches  in 
populous  parishes  from  25th  March  1846,  to 
25th  March  1847,  (ordered  bv  the  late  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  a few  days  previous 
to  its  dissolution,)  amounted  to  3,7737  The 
secretary  receives  a salary  of  7007  and  the 

surveyor  a similar  stipend. The  carpenters 

at  work  on  the  Ipswich  Museum,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  roof  the  buildings;  the  completion  is 

expected  about  the  end  of  September. A 

subscription  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
the  South  Chapel  of  St.  Martin’s  church,  Lei- 
cester, is  making  progress  ; extensive  repairs 
are  requisite  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  church  ; those  of  the  chancel  are  now  pro- 
ceeding. A lightning  conductor  of  the  patent 
wire  rope  description  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Andrew  Smith  and  Co.,  has  been  attached  to 

the  spire. The  chancel  of  Heather  church, 

which  was  to  be  reopened  on  27th  inst.,has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  a north  aisle  added.  The 
old  apology  for  a steeple  has  been  taken  down, 
and  replaced  by  a tower,  with  large  ornamen- 
tal pinnacles,  which,  from  the  peculiar  white- 
ness of  the  Normanton  stone,  forms  a striking 
object  for  some  distance.  The  church  con- 
sists of  nave,  with  clerestory  windows,  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  spacious  chancel.  The 
aisles  are  fitted  up  with  low  pews,  and  the  nave 
with  open  free  sittings.  Both  the  chancel  roof 
and  the  nave  ure  open  to  the  rafters,  which 
are  stained  a dark  colour. The  works  to- 

wards the  rebuilding  the  parish  church  of 
Cranoe  are  now  rapidly  progressing,  under 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Ruddle,  of  Peter-  ' 
borough,  builders,  whose  contract  amounts  i 
to  1,1857  The  foundation-stone  was  to  be 
laid  some  time  this  week,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  The  funds,  according  to  the 

Leicester  Journal,  are  still  very  deficient.- 

The  amount  subscribed  for  public  baths,  &c.  at 
Birmingham,  according  to  the  Journal , was 
about  6,0007  The  buildings  will  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  land  purchased  by  the  committee 
is  transferred  to  the  town  council.  The  tnoney 
will  then  be  returned  in  full  to  the  subscribers. 

-The  governors  of  the  new  Free  Grammar 

School  to  be  erected  at  Walsall,  in  place  of 
the  less  commodious  one  purchased  by  the 
South  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  having- 
selected  six  architects  to  submit  competition 
drawings,  lately  decided  on  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Edward  Adams,  as  meriting  the  first  premium 
offered,  and  those  of  Mr.  Frederick  Emerson, 

of  Birmingham,  the  second. The  first  stone 

of  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of 
Llamvnda,  near  Carnarvon,  was  laid  on  21st 
inst.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  whose 
design  for  it  is  cruciform,  with  a circular  chan- 
cel, a western  bell  turret,  and  accommodation 
for  about  300  persons.  The  churchyard  is 
also  to  be  enlarged.  The  works  have  been  let 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  L.  Williams, 

both  of  Carnarvon. On  Friday  last,  the 

foundation-stone  of  large  and  important  iron- 
works was  laid  at  Saltney,  near  Chester.  The 
structure  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Wood  and  Co.  Mrs.  Wood  laid  the  stone 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Welch,  the  archi- 
tect.  A new  machine  for  watering  streets 

is  in  operation  at  Birkenhead.  The  novelty 


consists  in  its  watering  the  whole  width  of  the 
street  at  once — a recommendation  when  the 
machine  has  exclusive  possession  of  the  road. 
The  north  area  of  the  Custom-house,  Li- 
verpool, has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site  for 
the  statue  of  Huskisson,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  his  widow. The 

Runcorn  docks  were  last  week  visited  by  a 
Russian  trader  of  500  tons  (heavy  goods)  bur- 
then, with  a cargo  of  chump  wood  from  Russia, 
to  be  prepared,  by  the  newly-invented  cylin- 
ders, for  railway  sleepers.  The  quantity  of  pig 
iron  thickly  deposited  on  the  dock  landings  is 
said  to  be  computed  at  not  less  than  5,000  tons, 

besides  a great  number  of  iron  rails The 

first  stone  of  the  Church  of  England  schools 

at  Sudbury  was  laid  the  week  before  last. 

The  Leeds  Water  Works  Bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  after  a severe  struggle.  Impor- 
tant results,  according  to  the  Intelligencer,  are 
anticipated  from  the  great  additional  resources 
which  Parliament  has  thus  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  company. The  contract  for 

excavating  the  principal  dock  at  Sunderland, 
building  the  sea  wall,  and  completing  the 
large  basin,  comprising  an  area  of  twenty- 
two  acres  of  water,  was  let  a few  days  ago  to 
Messrs.  Craven  and  Son,  the  contractors,  from 
Staffordshire,  for  the  sum  of  135,0007  This 
undertaking  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1849. The  Newcastle  and  Gates- 

head Sanatory  Association  appear  to  be  actively 
at  work  in  a good  cause.  They  are  making 
strenuous  endeavours  to  enlist  the  working 
classes  in  the  furtherance  of  that  cause,  and 
have  been  petitioning  the  authorities  of  both 
towns  for  the  enforcement  of  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Improvement  Acts  for  the  removal  of  nui- 
sances, one  of  which  in  particular,  a source 
of  numerous  cases  of  fever,  they  have  them- 
selves pointed  out.  The  sentiments  of  the  new 
candidates  for  the  parliamentary  suffrages  on 
the  subject  of  sanatory  reform,  are  also  to  be 
elicited  ; and  the  association  is  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  free  use  to  the  poor  of  the  warm 
water  now  running  to  waste  from  the  conden- 
sers of  steam  engines,  and  to  suggest  the  best 

means  of  abating  the  smoke  nuisance. A 

great  sanatory  fact  is  at  present  being  exempli- 
fied in  Glasgow.  While  fever  rages  around 
the  prisons,  these,  containing  about  600  in- 
mates, have  not  one  fever  patient.  This,  as  a 
contemporary  remarks,  is  at  once  a reward  to 
the  friends  of  prison  discipline,  and  an  encou- 
ragement to  those  of  sanatory  advancement. 

The  profits  of  cleanliness  are  exemplified 

by  the  facts,  that  in  Aberdeen  the  streets  are 
swept  every  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of  1,4007, 
and  the  refuse  brings  in  2,0007  a year ; and, 
that  in  Perth,  where  it  costs  1,3007  per  an- 
num, it  sells  for  1,7307 


THE  PAINTINGS  IN  ETON  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
mural  paintings  recently  discovered  in  Eton 
College  Chapel,  from  one  who  has  been  em- 
ployed in  delineating  them  from  the  period 
when  they  were  first  restored  to  light,  may  be 
relied  on. 

A few  fragments  only  were  at  first  rendered 
visible,  in  taking  down  some  of  the  modern 
tablets;  but  on  removing  the  wainscot  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  make  way  for  some 
handsome  carved  stalls,  in  accordance  with  the 
restoration  now  in  progress,  a complete  series 
of  paintings  were  made  manifest,  in  a much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  is  usually 
found,  and  in  a style  of  art  very  superior  to 
any  others  of  their  kind  hitherto  seen  in  this 
country,  at  least  of  so  early  a date  as  that  to 
which  they  bear  evidence,  viz.,  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  chapel,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  to  that  of  Richard  III.  They  are 
not  “ frescoes,”  being  painted  in  distemper  on 
the  bare  walls,  without  plaster  of  any  kind, 
though  there  are  indications  in  many  parts 
where  the  colour  has  been  rubbed,  of  a sort  of 
red  priming  underneath,  used  partially,  ap- 
parently to  keep  the  moisture  from  damaging 
them  by  penetrating  the  joints  of  the  stone- 
work. 

The  series  commence  from  the  western  arch 
as  you  enter  the  main  body  of  the  chapel  from 
the  Ante-Chapel.  They  consist  of  two  rows 
of  subjects,  at  about  6 feet  above  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  were  continued  originally,  no 


doubt,  up  to  the  lower  line  of  the  string-course 
under  the  side  windows ; but  the  upper  sub- 
jects in  general  have  had  the  superior  parts 
completely  destroyed.  Enough,  however,  re- 
mains to  shew  that  there  have  been  originally 
sixteen  complete  pictures  on  each  side,  eight 
above  and  eight  below,  in  honour  of  the  Viigin 
Mary,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated  ; the 
subjects  taken  from  the  “ Golden  Legend  of 
the  Saints,”  and  a work  by  Vinccntius  (a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century),  entitled 
“ Speculum  Historiale,”  as  cited  in  the  black 
letter  titular  inscriptions  under  each.  They 
are  divided  laterally  into  compartments  by 
painted  representations  of  statues,  in  canopied 
niches;  the  lower  row  representing  female 
saints;  those  of  the  upper  row,  like  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  are  very  much  obliterated. 
Branching  from  the  niches  horizontally,  is  a 
species  of  frame-work,  dividing  the  upper  and 
lower  compartments,  and  bearing  the  black 
letter  inscriptions  before  mentioned  ; the  whole 
forming  an  interesting  example  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  mural  paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
costume,  of  our  ancestors  of  that  period. 

R.  H.  Essex. 

13,  York  Buildings,  New  Road. 


DECORATIVE-ART  SOCIETY. 

HERALDRY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  this  society,  a paper 
on  heraldry  was  read  by  Mr.  Partridge.  He- 
raldry was  explained  to  be  an  organization 
of  emblems  and  devices  which  must  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  establishment  of 
order  and  civilization  among  the  human  race; 
and  various  passages,  containing  records  of 
and  allusions  to  its  symbols  were  quoted  from 
Biblical  History,  shewing  that  it  had  been  the 
medium  adopted  for  distinguishing  friends  from 
foes,  nation  from  nation,  and  tribes  and  fami- 
lies from  each  other.  The  reader  also  quoted 
passages  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others, 
describing  the  shields  of  their  heroes,  adding, 
that  the  shields  of  Achilles,  iEneas,  and  Her- 
cules, had,  in  his  opinion,  been  described  with 
poetical  license  ; but,  nevertheless,  supplied 
evidence  of  the  custom  of  ornamenting  shields 
in  the  richest  manner  of  the  arts  of  that  pe- 
riod. He  likewise  considered  as  fabulous, 
the  descriptions  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi  of 
the  standards  pitched  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Some  references  to  the  subject  during  the 
Roman  era  were  followed  by  observations 
upon  the  great  change  made  in  the  institutions 
of  this  country  by  William  the  Norman,  who 
modelled  his  court  as  far  as  practicable  after 
that  of  Normandy,  and  who  therefore  intro- 
duced three  very  remarkable  officers,  whose 
duties  were  strictly  heraldic,  viz.,  the  great 
constable,  whose  authority  in  matters  of  war 
and  chivalry,  both  in  Fr«nce  and  England 
during  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  reigns, 
was  little  less  than  that  of  the  monarch  ; — the 
great  marshal  was  an  important  dignitary, 
whose  influence  was  at  its  zenith  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  the  office  still  remains 
through  all  the  changes  of  legislation  and  go- 
vernment, one  of  great  power  and  influence; 
— the  third  office,  being  perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular of  any  adopted  by  the  Conqueror,  was 
that  of  champion.  Mr.  Partridge  traced  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  championship  from 
Marmyon,  who  received  his  appointment,  with 
the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  from  William,  and 
quoted  verses  from  an  ancient  poem,  in  which 
the  changes  in  the  families  of  Marmyon,  Lud- 
low, to  Dymoke,  the  present  champion,  are  set 
forth.  He  then  referred  to  Camden  Guillim, 
Sir  Henry  Spehnan,  and  other  eminent  autho- 
rities, shewing,  that  although  many  of  our 
noble  families  can  prove  their  descent  from 
before  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  yet  their  arms 
or  heraldic  bearings  had  not  then  become 
hereditary.  After  the  crusades,  it  was  ac- 
counted honourable  to  display  those  signs 
which  bad  been  borne  in  the  holy  wars,  and 
hence  the  descendants  treasured  them  as  their 
hereditary  arms;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke  was  quoted,  shewing  that 
he  considered  this  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  a noble  and  worthy  origin. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  recited  the  “ Roll  of 
Carlaverock,  a record  in  old  Norman  French, 
of  the  names  and  arms  of  the  leaders  who 
served  under  King  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock  Castle,  Scotland,  in  1300;  and 
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explained  that  at  that  time,  heraldry  was  em- 
bodied as  a science  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
form  at  the  present  day.  Tournaments  were 
alluded  to  as  an  important  means  in  sustaining 
the  dignified  bearing  and  accurate  transmis- 
sions of  armorial  bearings  down  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  establishments  ot  the 
College  of  Heraldry,  and  the  visitation  made 
under  its  direction,  created  a broad  distinctive 
line  between  the  ancient  families  and  those 
who  have  risen  to  greatness  by  the  increase  of 
civilization  and  wealth  since  that  period.  lie 
next  drew  attention  to  those  arms  and  mottoes 
which,  from  their  relation  to  names,  have  been 
ordinarily  considered  and  termed  “punning- 
arms,”  but  which,  he  said,  had  been  practised 
in  remote  antiquity,  when  names  had  a sym- 
bolical source  and  meaning.  He  mentioned 
several  names  derived  from  important  official 
duties,  such  as  Usher,  Butler,  Stewart,  &c.,  in 
which  cases  the  previous  family  name  had  been 
disused,  as  also  that  of  Godolphin,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  signification  ot  which  a white 
eagle  is  adopted  as  the  crest  by  that  family  ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  notices  of  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  reader  then  proceeded  to 
shew,  that  l he  great  poets  of  modern  Europe 
have  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  heraldric 
distinctions,  and  said,  that  in  the  descriptions 
of  their  heroes  they  are  usually  as  heraldically 
correct  as  they  are  poetically  beautilul  ; and 
referred  to,  and  quoted  parts  from,  Tasso  s 
“Jerusalem,”  Shakspeare,  “Wars  of  the 
Roses,”  &c.  Important  allusions  in  many 
family  mottoes,  &c.,  were  illustrated,  and  he 
then  brought  the  subject  toa  general  summary 
by  maintaining,  that  the  detractors  of  heraldric 
science  are  bound  to  admit  one  of  these  two 
things,  either  to  prove  that  all  the  honours 
and  distinctions  which  the  sovereign  of  this  or 
any  European  state  can  bestow  on  eminent 
men  are  trash,  or  else  to  admit  that  heraldry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
civilized  Europe,  as  being  the  recognised  me- 
dium by  which  the  sovereign,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  bestows  those  honours  on  men  who 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Liverpool  Albion,  amongst  other  sugges- 
tionsembodied  in  an  article  similar  to  our  recent 
one  on  railway  accidents  and  their  prevention, 
describes  a plan  for  breaks,  originated  by  Mr. 
IX  Crawford,  civil  engineer,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Crawford  proposes  to  apply  to  anynurn 
ber  of  carriages  breaks  in  connection,  and  set 
them  altogether  in  motion  by  a mechanical 
force  on  the  last  carriage  in  the  train.  The 
engine-driver  or  the  guard  may  in  a moment 
work  the  same,  as  they  see  occasion.  By 
means  of  springs,  like  buffer-springs,  the  re- 
tarding force  is  distributed  equally  on  every 
wheel  of  every  carriage.  The  breaks  can  also 

be  partly  used. The  Chronicle  describes  a 

somewhat  similar  invention,  by  Mr.  Davies 
coach  builder  in  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  for  the  prevention  of  collisions,  which 
has  been  already  tested,  it  is  said  with  success, 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  line.  On 
this  plan  the  four  wheels  of  each  carriage  are 
firmly  grasped  by  breaks  acting  at  opposite 
parts"  of  the  circumference,  so  that  they  are 
really  suspended  within  them,  and  the  chance 
of  damage  to  the  action  is  obviated  by  each 
break  destroying  the  strong  vibration  which 
the  adjacent  one  would  otherwise  generate. 
The  train,  therefore,  glides,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a heavy  sledge,  the  great  weight 
which  occasions  such  an  enormous  reduction 
in  the  velocity,  as  to  bring  the  momentum  o; 
the  train  within  limits,  should  the  time  for  pre- 
paration become  greatlv  shortened,  which 
might  be  reduced  to  the  action  of  the 

buffers. We  have  also  to  record 

other  of  the  thousand  and  one  suggestions 
of  practical  ingenuity  for  the  safety  of  the 
public.  For  the  prevention  of  the  tendency 
of  carriages  in  a train  to  ‘double  up" 
collision,  a correspondent  of  our  own, 
Young  Surveyor,’  proposes  that  a triangular, 
or  dovetailed  rod  of  strong  oak,  be  made  to 
slip  in  and  out  of  a correspondent  orifice  in 
triangular  box,  made  also  strong  with  iron 
straps,  and  even  also  with  double  iron  dove 
tails,  set  into  each  of  its  three  corners.  That 
the  triangular  oaken  rod  or  bar  be  affixed  to 


to  the  rear  of  each  other  carriage,  both  being 
placed  in  such  n way,  aa  our  correspondent  is 
willing  more  particularly  to  detail,  that,  while 
the  buffers  are  being  brought  into  action  dm  mg 
collision,  or  other  resistance  to  the  onward 
impetus  of  a train,  the  one  will  slip  into  the 
other,  and  in  the  conjunction  all  tendency  ot  the 
carriages  to  jump  or  double  up  is  thus  to  be 

effectually  prevented. So  much  for  safety 

and  facility  in  stopping  trains.  We  have  now 
to  record  a new  invention  or  rather  discovery 
for  facility  and  safety  in  the  motion  of  trains— a 
sort  of  grease  or  rather  substitute  for  grease, 
invented,  as  might  be  anticipated,  by  one  of 
those  go-a-head  Americans,  who  would  grease 
the  lightning  itself  if  they  could.  The  mate 
ial  in  question  consists  of  water  and  an  anti- 
..l tritious  composition,  which  will  save  nearly 
[10  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  oil  or  grease,  besides 
rendering  the  heating  of  axles  impossible.  The 
mention  is  patented,  and  has  been  tried,  it 
appears,  on  an  American  line,  with  a train 
running  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  miles  an  hour, 

with  axles ‘quite  cool.’ Meantime, however, 

the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  has  been  gene- 
rated in  the  public  mind,  by  the  frequency 
of  accidents  and  the  inability  of  directors 
as  Mr.  Hudson  has  it— to  discover  or  invent 
„.,y  means  for  their  prevention,  has  been  so 
unequivocally  manifested,  that  what  Punch  not 
long  since  jocularly  recommended,  has  been  in 
earnest  set  agoing, — namely,  a ‘ Railway  Ca- 
sualty Compensation  Company,’  who,  on  pre- 
payment of  certain  premiums,  are  to  give  so 
much  (200/.)  for  a broken  limb,  so  much  (500/. 
to  3,000/.)  for  a broken  back  or  ‘ fatal  injury,’ 
and  so  on  : premiums  also  to  be  taken  to 
nsure  compensation  for  life,  or  till  the  ‘silver 

cord’  be  broken. The  journey  from  London 

to  Southampton, — 78  miles, — is  now  performed 
on  the  South-Western  daily, in  105  minutes, so 
that  the  average  rate  of  speed,  including  stop- 
pages, is  a mile  in  1*3  minutes. 1 he  public 

opening  of  what  is  held  to  be  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  railways  in 
the  kingdom,  viz.,  the  8^  miles  from  Newton 
to  T otnes,  on  the  South  Devon  line,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  week.  There  is  scarcely  a furlong 
of  straight  road  on  the  miles  between  New- 
ton and  Totness.  The  section  is,  in  fact,  one 

scries  of  curves. Two  bridges,  connected 

with  the  Bodmin  and  Wadebridge  line,  at  the 
junction  with  the  Cragley,  were  swept  away  by 
a flood  during  a thunder  storm  on  Friday  week. 
It  surely  would  be  well  to  calculate  on  thunder 
storms  and  consequent  floods  in  a climate  such 
as  ours  ; but  unfortunately  the  strength  of  struc- 
tures is  much  more  frequently  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  resistance  of  the  screw  applied 
by  competition,  and  the  directorial  desire  for 
cheap  and  hasty  construction,  than  by  any  other 

considerations. An  additional  test  of  100 

tons,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer , was  lately 
added  to  the  load  previously  sustained  by  the 
river  arch  now  completed  at  the  high  level 
bridge  across  the  Tyne.  Not  the  slightest 
strain  however  was  perceptible,  it  is  said,  at 
the  junctions  of  the  several  segments  com- 
posing the  ‘ bow  and  string  ’ cast-iron  ribs, 
where  any  failure  would  most  likely  shew  itself. 
Each  of  the  six  arches,  of  125  feet  span,  to 
constitute  this  bridge,  being  self-supported, 
will  require  to  be  tested  separately.  The 
string  which  subtends  the  base  of  the  bow  or 
cast-iron  ribs  composing  the  arch,  and  acts 
internally,  instead  of  external  abutments,  con- 
sists of  a series  of  wrought-iron  plates,  linked 
together  in  the  form  of  chains.  The  whole  is 
to  stand  on  stone  piers,  and  provision  will  have 
to  be  made,  of  course,  for  any  change  that  may 
take  place  in  the  iron  from  change  of  tempera- 
ture.  On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line, 

weekly  tickets  are  granted,  for  12s.  each,  en- 
abling the  holder  to  travel  to  and  fro,  between 
Darlington  and  Redcar,  as  often  as  required, 
instead  of  a payment  of  6s.  each  trip,  to  and 
fro.  As  remarked  by  the  Gateshead  Observer, 
the  directors  deserve  great  credit  and  good 
dividends  for  their  liberality.  They  also 
deserve  to  be  imitated  as  exemplary 
patterns  by  other  directors. The  foun- 

dation-stone of  the  bridge  over  the  Nith, 
near  Dumfries,  on  the  Carlisle  and  Glas- 
gow line,  was  laid  on  Friday  week  with 
Masonic  honours  and  high  holiday  proceed- 
ings.  The  permanent  way  of  the  Caledonian 

line  is  laid  in  many  important  parts,  and  the 
greatest  activity  continues  to  prevail  along  the 
whole  line,  mucii  of  which,  it  is  expected,  will 


greater  portion  in  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  London  morning  papers  now  travel 

to  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh papers,  containing  their  news,  return 
to  Newcastle  on  the  following  day  ! The  age 
of  miracles  has  indeed  returned.  An  honest 
1 philosopher  ’ who  would  have  prognosticated 
the  advent  of  such  a miracle  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
« precognosced  ’ as  a lunatic,  if  not  incarcerated 
as  such  for  life,  or  at  least  till  the  advent  of  our 
own  more  enlightened  era.  Doubtless  we  have 
equally  honest  and  truthful,  and  equally  dis- 
credited c visionaries,’  labouring,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  enlighten  our  own  remaining  dark- 
nesSt_ — The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has 
just  adopted  the  project  of  a vast  railway,  which 
is  to  join  his  three  capitals,  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg!),  and  Warsaw.  The  terminus  is 
to  be  the  fortress  of  Warsaw.  Tbe  precise 
plan  is  not  yet  decided  on. 


TO  CALCULATE  THE  TAPER  OF  SPIRES. 

Sm, — Will  vou  be  so  kind  as  to  shew  me 
a simple  way  to  calculate  the  “taper,”  per 
foot, of  pinnacles  and  spil  es,  when  the  diameter 
of  the  base,  the  height,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
top,  are  given  ? . . 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  H.  D, 

Say  for  example,  base  of  spire!24  ft.  6 in. 
diameter;  apex,  10  in.  ; height,  122  ft.  6 in. 


To  calculate  the  taper  per  foot. — Say,  as  the 
whole  height  is  to  the  whole  taper,  so  is  one 
foot  of  height  to  the  quantity  of  taper  per 
foot.  ’ ; ' 

The  whole  taper  is  equal  to  half  the  differ-' 
ence  between  the  diameters  of  the  base  and 
top  of  the  spire  ; that  is 
(24  ft.  6 in.— 0 ft.  10  in.)  -r-  2 = 11  ft.  10  im 
the  whole  taper  ; then  it  is, 

Whole  height . . 122  ft.  f»  in.  = 1470  in. 

Whole  taper  . . 11  ft.  10  in.  = 142  in. 

One  foot  in  height = 12  in. 

Hence  we  have  1470  : 142  : : 12  : 1*159  inch, 
the  taper  for  each  foot  in  height. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 


the  front  of  each  carriage,  while  tbe  corre- 
spondent box,  into  which  it  is  to  slip,  is  affixed  I be  opened  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 


Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the 
iron  masters,  or  their  authorities  of  the  press, 
that  no  alteration  of  previous  prices  for  the 
worse — as  they  have  it — was  sustained  at  the 
late  quarterly  meetings,  it  now  appears  that 
“ in  consequence  of  a number  of  tbe  iron  mas- 
ters of  Lanarkshire  persisting  in  their  resqli}; 
tion  of  reducing  the  wages  of  their  woHonen 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  day,  because  of  a ml.  in 
the  price  of  iron,”  tbe  operatives  in  shine  of 
the  works  have  ceased  working,  and  are  now 
being  supported  from  the  funds  of  their  associ- 
ation, which,  we  believe,  says  a Glasgow 
paper,  is  a strong  and  well-organised  union. 
The  men,  it  is  said,  are  willing  to  submit  to  a 
slight  reduction,  say  3d.  or  4d.  a day,  but  see^i 
resolved  not  to  work  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  masters.  The  effect  is,  that  furnaces  are 
blown  out  in  many  of  the  mining  districts — 
the  men  are  at  present  going  about  idle,  and 
the  masters  are  taking  measures  for  ejecting 
them  out  of  their  houses. At  the  Wolver- 

hampton police-office,  on  one  of  these  late  melt- 
ing days  of  heat,  five  puddlers  were  brought  up 
for  absenting  themselves  from  work  without 
permission,  whereby  a loss  to  their  employer, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  of  50/.  bad  been  incurred.  The 
men  pleaded  “the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather,  which  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  work.”  Mr.  Barker,  the  worthy  magis- 
trate of  police  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  sus- 
pend the  work,  which  they  had  thus  declared  it  to 
he  impossible  to  go  on  with,  unless  the  sanction 
of  their  employers  had  been  obtained ! Neces- 
sity has  not  seldom  been  transmuted  into  a 
virtue,  but  Mr.  Barker  has  io  this  case  the 
merit — not  an  original  one  cwfainly — of  con- 
verting it  into  a vice.  1'bP  five  unfortunate 
puddlers,  thus  turned  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  were  accordingly  found  guilty  of 
not  doing  what  it  was  impossible  to  do,  and 
they  were  accordingly  committed  to  hard 

labour  for  a month  1 The  heat  seems  to 

have  somewhat  puddled  the  brain  of  another 
unfortunate  puddler  at  Wednesbury  about  the 


THE  BUILDER 


same  time;  for  he  too  was  brought  up  at  the 
‘public  office,’  on  the  somewhat  odd  charge  of 
endeavouring  to  improve  bis  employer’s  ‘ pig- 
iron,’  or  give  to  it  some  useful  quality  in  which 
he  probably  thought  it  deficient,  by  throwing 
into  a ‘ donkey  ’ of  it,  a quantity  of  good  tough 
bar-iron,  whereby  a loss  of  about  10/.  might 
have  been  sustained  by  his  employer  in  purse, 
whatever  excellence  or  celebrity  it  might  have 
given  to  his  ‘ donkey’  of  ‘ pig.’  The  puddler, 
Elijah  Green,  was  only  summoned  for  sum- 
mary punishment,  but  “ as  it  came  out  that  the 
bar-iron  used  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Barker 
(the  ‘ donkey  ’ proprietor  in  this  case,  rather 
oddly,  and  not  the  Barker  of  the  police 
bench  in  the  other  case),  the  magistrates 
considered  the  offence  of  a felonious  character,” 
and  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial  at  the 
sessions.  Are  we  to  presume,  then,  that  if  the 
bar-iron  had  belonged  to  any  one  else  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  pig  itself,  thus  benefited  in 
quality,  the  offence  would  not  have  been  of  a 
felonious  character?  Or  was  it  supposed,  till 
the  truth ‘ came  out,’  that  the  puddler  was  green 
enough,  or  rich  enough,  or  generous  enough, 
— -but  why  in  such  a case  guilty  enough, — to 
have  put  ten  pounds’  worth  of  good  bar-iron, 
purchased  by  himself,  into  his  master’s  pig- 
donkey? 


CorrcflpQiiontcr. 

THU  NEW  OROWN  PIEOE. 

Sir, — ‘With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Britton 
and  the  metre,  if  not  the  matter  of  his  quota- 
tion from  the  poet  Crabbe,  I would  submit  the 
former  is  not  altogether  happy  in  his  onslaught 
on  thb  dead  languages,  which  appears  in  your 
paper  of  Saturday  last. 

Assuredly  something  more  than  “ custom 
or  common-place  prejudice  ” has  conspired  to 
render  the  Latin  language  eligible,  even  in 
these  days  of  “ the  diffusion  of  knowledge,”  for 
architectural  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other 
such  historical  records.  It  may  not  be  the 
“ vernacular  idiom  of  the  country,”  but  is  is 
(what  our  vernacular  can  never  hope  to  be) 
the  language,  more  or  less,  of  the  learned  in 
all  countries  ; and  they  are,  after  all,  the  most 
likely  people  to  care  for  the  meaning  of  an 
inscription  on  a coin. 

To  one  so  conversant  with  English  antiqi- 
ties  as  your  learned  correspondent,  the  language 
of  Bede,  of  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  may  be  an 
idiom  patent  as  ours  of  1347;  but  to  my 
humble  self,  and  “ the  million,”  whom  we 
hear  so  much  about,  it  is  indeed  a dead  and  a 
buried  language  ; and  I cannot  but  think  that 
were  the  inscription  on  Mr.  Wyon’s  coin 
‘^dono  into  English,”  the  chance  of  its  going 
^a;\,apvvn  to  posterity  translateuble  is  some- 
what problematical. 

Flatly  opposite  Mr.  Britton’s  letter,  you 
have  incontinently  placed  your  account  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts’s  new  church.  Haply,  Sir,  when  our 
“vernacular”  shall  he,  as  Bede’s  and  Chau- 
cer’s almost  already  is,  forgotten,  some  future 
Britton  shall  dig  up  the  foundations  of  Mr. 
Ferrey’s  church,  decipher  and  translate  this 
odious  Latin  inscription,  and  publish  to  “ the 
million  ” of  that  day,  the  piety  of  the  bene- 
volent foundress. — I am,  Sir,  &c  , 

William  Young. 
London,  July  26,  1S47- 


The  British  Museum  and  National 
Gallery,  &c. — A return  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Hume,  shows  that  825,901  persons  visited  the 
British  Museum  in  1846,  viz.,  750,601  to  the 
general  collection,  66,784  to  the  reading- 
rooms,  4,126  to  the  sculpture  galleries,  and 
4,390  to  the  print-rooms.  The  number  of 
visiters  to  the  National  Gallery  in  the  year 
1846  amounted  to  608,  40.  The  pictures  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Gallery  since  August 
6,  1846,  are  three  in  number ; viz.,  1,  Philip 
I V.  of  Spain  hunting  the  wild  boar,  by  Velas- 
quez, from  Lord  Cowley’s  collection,  for 
2,200/.;  2,  Annibale  Caracci’s  Temptation  of 
Anthony,  from  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth’s  col- 
lection, for  7§7L  10s.  ; and  3,  Raffaelle’s  Vision 
of  a Knight,  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Egerton,  heir  to  Lady  Sykes,  for  1,050/. 
The  number  of  visiters  to  the  armouries  at  the 

Tower  of  London  in  1846  amounted  to  52,287 
only. 


367 


IMisccUrtiica. 

Water  Companies. — Sir:  What  I com- 
plain of  water  companies  is,  they  have  no 
printed  regulations  for  us  to  go  by,  and  we 
are  at  all  times  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  in- 
sert in  specifications  in  respect  of  this  work  ; 
and  is  the  supply  of  half  an  hour  each  day  the 
water  is  turmd  on,  three  days  a week,  suffi- 
cient? I think  if  the  directors  were  to  read 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  London  Journal  on  the  public 
health,  which  says, — “ to  preserve  health  and 
avoid  typhus  fever,  use  as  much  water  in  the 
house  as  you  possibly  can,”&c.,  and  in  another 
article  it  says  “keep  the  skin  well  washed,” 
&c.,  they  would  then  perhaps  alter  their  opi- 
nions and  system.  I think  there  appears  some- 
thing wanting  on  the  part  of  tbe  West  Mid- 
dlesex, as  they  are  not  much  above  the  force 
of  the  artesian  well,  and  there  is  a wide  differ- 
ence between  their  ferules  or  unions  and  those 
of  the  New  River  Company  ; one  has  it  to  the 
full  scope  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  contends 
that  the  ferules  shall  be  one- fourth  less  to  pre- 
ventfriction,and  be  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
large.  Archi. 

F oreign Three  pashas  haveput  down  their 

names  as  honorary  members  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution  recently  established  at  Constantino- 
ple.  Mehemet  Ali  has  refused  to  allow  the 

European  population  of  Alexandria  to  erect  an 
equestrian  statue  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  him, 
but  a more  useful  monument  in  the  form  of 
public  chambers  for  an  exchange,  theatre, 
and  club-house,  has  been  countenanced.  The 
fa9ades  are  to  be  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
in  marble,  of  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
emblems  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  inter- 
mingled with  military  trophies.  A marble  bust 
of  the  viceroy,  and  a marble  tablet  of  the 
founders’  names,  are  a Iso  to  be  erected. 

The  municipal  council  of  Copenhagen 

has  resolved  to  establish  baths  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  on  the  model  of  those  lately  con- 
structed in  England. A cargo  of  20,000 

Dutch  bricks  has  been  imported  at  Liverpool 
for  home  consumption. A quantity  of  gra- 

nite is  also  said  to  have  arrived  from  China  ! 

Liability  of  Railway  Contractors. — 
In  the  County  Court  at  Newcastle  on  Tuesday 
week,  a Mr,  Fairbairn  complained,  by  action, 
that  whilst  some  workmen  engaged  by  Messrs. 
Rush  and  Lawton,  contractors,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  high  level  bridge  there,  were  pul- 
ling down  an  adjoining  house,  they  knocked 
off  a part  of  the  plaintiff’s  roof.  That  shortly 
afterwards,  on  said  roof,  snow  had  thawed  into 
water,  and  the  water  had  made  plaintiff’s  house 
damp.  That  the  damp  thus  produced  had 
made  plaintiff  ill,  and  that  during  his  illness 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  a person  to  attend  to 
his  business,  and  also  a medical  man  to  attend 
to  himself.  That  thereby  he,  the  plaintiff, 
had  sustained  damages  to  the  amount  of 
10/.  4s.  1 id.,  and  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
for  these  by  the  defendants.  In  defence  against 
these  successive  results  of  a series  of  mis- 
fortunes comparable  only  perhaps  to  those 
which  occurred  in  the  celebrated  house  which 
Jack  built,  Mr.  Brewis  contended  that  under 
the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the 
action  should  have  been  brought  against  the 
railway  company.  His  honour,  however,  the 
judge,  thought  otherwise;  and  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  full  amount. 

Westminster  Hall.  — The  price  given 
for  Mr.  Cross’s  picture  of  “ Richard  Co»ur  de 
Lion  ” is,  we  are  informed,  six  hundred  gui- 
neas,— not  five  hundred,  as  we  stated  last 
week  ; and  that  paid  for  Mr.  Piokersgill’s 
“ Burial  of  Harold  ” is  four  hundred  guineas, 
instead  of  five.  These  respective  prices  are  so 
adjusted  as  to  equalise  the  sum  finally  obtained 
by  the  respective  artists  for  their  several  pic- 
tures; making  it  in  each  case  nine  hundred 
guineas,  or  pounds. — Athenaeum.  For  the 
“ Christ  healing  the  Sick  in  the  Temple” — a 
far  inferior  picture  to  Mr.  Cross's  “ King 
Richard  ” — the  governorsof  the  British  Institu- 
tiongave  three  hundred  guineas.  It  is  nowinthe 
National  Gallery,  and,  what  is  more,  undeserv- 
edly there.  But  Mr.  Cross  must  not  think  that 
he  has  already  done  enough.  West  died  as  full 
of  confidence  as  years,  and  yet  where  is  he 
now  ? Soane  died  thinking  his  treasury  secure, 
and  Wilkins  his  National  Gallery;  yet  Barry 
has  destroyed  the  one,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  pretty  well  determined 
the  fate  of  the  other. — Daily  News. 


Projected  Works,  &c.  — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisment  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a hospital  and  casual  wards  at  the 
Bridgwater  Union  Workhouse  ; the  enlarge- 
ment by  erection  of  new  buildings,  &c.,  of  a 
pauper  lunatic  asylum,  near  Oxford  ; the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  of  a farm-house  near 
Chelmsford  ; the  formation  of  a sewer  of  444 
yards  in  length  at  Cambridge;  the  supply 
of  1,000  yards  of  good  road  materials  at  Beth- 
nal-green ; of  20  to  50  tons  of  fire  bar-iron,  a 
quauiity  of  S.C.  Staffordshire  iron  in  bars, 
rods,  and  sheets,  and  of  zinc  in  ingots  and 
sheets,  also  a supply  of  gas  fittings,  and  of  glass 
in  various  forms,  all  for  the  London  and 
South  Coast  railway;  for  a supply  of  50,000 
memel  or  oak  sleepers  for  the  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford, also  for  the  execution  of  a goods  shed 
40  feet  by  28  feet  at  the  Kirkstall  station  of 
same  line;  and  for  the  execution  of  the  whole 
works  on  Si  miles  of  the  Glasgow,  Airdrie, 
and  Monklands  junction,  in  one  or  two  con- 
tracts. 

Smithfield  Market.  — We  understand 
that  the  plan  for  improving  Smithfield,  which 
appeared  in  our  pages  a few  weeks  ago,  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Common 
Council.  The  author  of  it,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  stating,  is  Sir  Archibald  Duff,  of 
Elgin. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Cardiff  County  Hull"—  Two  correspondents  complain  that  they 
have  not  yet  heard  the  result  of  the  competition.  A third  objects 
to  a correspondent's  letter  on  this  subject  last  week,  but  we  havo 
not  room  for  it. 

“ Commissioner  of  Setters.”— "We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  topics 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  : they  are  all  fairly  within  our 
province : moat  of  them  indeed  have  been  occasionally  treated  o£ 

“ Sir  II.  I)."— Is  the  evidence  obtainable  ? 

“ P.  Z."—  There  is  no  “substantial  substitute.”  If  tbe  cistern  is 
not  already  constructed,  ouc  of  slate  wiU  be  found  cheaper,  us  it 
needs  no  lining. 

“ J'." — Write  to  the  agent. 

"A  Builder."— The  asphalted  felt  may  not  he  used  for  external 
ooveriug  within  the  limits  of  the  Buildings  Act. 

“ H.  11."— It  would  he  iu  most  oases  very  inconvenient  to  see  aU 
the  parties  who  reply  to  advertisements.  We  should  advise  clerks  of 
works  to  seud  copies  of  testimonials,  and  not  the  originals. 

Received.-"  A.  Z.,"  “ F.  M„”  “ Mr.  It.,"  “ G.  M “ T.  11.,”  “ A.  F ..“ 
“C.  R.  C.” 

"Books,  Brices,  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description. of  Favemcul  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  prico,  aud  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  J DllV  P1L- 
KINUTON,  PuLON CHAU'S  BITUMEN’  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
13,  WHARF- ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N,  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arches. 


SM  L T H ’ S S U P E R I O R G L A Z E D B R O W N 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  iu 
various  bores,  from  3 to  f inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  If  on. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  73,  Prineos-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  \ arious  shapes  always  on  hand. 


r^UBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

JL  Manufactured  by 

HENRY  BOULTON  AND  Co. 

H1U  11-STREET,  'lAJIBETII. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drain  :e  is  by  Tu’  olar  Drains  ; 
from  their  form  they  give  every  facility  for  n perfectly  free  passage. 

Tbe  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  imperishable,  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; iu  addition  to  which, 
they  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  case,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  13  inch  borr,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  u<ed  fur  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
and  H inch.  Bends  aud  Junctions  of  alt  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


IONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 

J STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  -The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  ulso  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
aud  stinking  advantages  offered  by  this  office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  INVESTMENT, 
aud  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.-For  Prospec- 
tuses, &c.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  :j8.  Nieholas-lanc,  Lomhard-street. 


E 


, QUITY  and  LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  No.  2G,  Lincoln’s-inu-lields,  London. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord’  Montcagle. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

Nns.="u  W.  Senior,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery. 

Charles  l’urton  Cooper,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S. 

George  Caprou,  Esq. 

Parties  assuring  within  six  months  from  their  last  birthday  are 
allowed  a diminution  of  half  a year  in  the  premium  charged  ; and 
premiums  may  be  mado  payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly. 

Policies  in  which  third  parties  are  interested,  if  1 lie  life  assured 
go  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  without  the  knowledge  of  such  par- 
ties, may  be  renewed. 

The  Tables,  calculated  from  the  National  Returns,  arc  especially 
favourable  to  young  aud  middle-aged  lives. 

Assurances  mav  be  effected  on  an  ascending  scale,  at  a very  re- 
duced rate  for  the  first  seven  years.  A anilities  granted. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  arc  divided  amongst  the  assured. 

The  usual  commission  allowed. 

Office  hours  between  Ten  aud  Four.  Communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary.  , , . 

J.  J.  SYLVESTER,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 


and  boMew  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A Wf 
titv  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  sto^  . Emb^mg  a^ 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. -CHARLES  LrfJNU, 
Sol,  King-street,  Baker-street.  Portman-square-— Cash  oulj. 


Thus.  Millington,  87.  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  a large  Stock  of  CrownGUis  oohud 
of  the  following  sizes  t-b;  by  8,  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot 
Every  description  of  Window  Class. 


Foreign  window  glass,  superior 

to  English.  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  ^neral  pur- 
ttoiri  in  cases  of  90"  feet,  for  49s. . or  about  2id.  per  foot,  in  large 
Staenrions  ; smaller  do  . in  10.)  feet  coses,  at  2d ^per  foot  h ot  less 
ftmn  ■,  rise  can  he  had  at  these  prices,  and  the  order  must  be 
Mcompuid  Cvritta  a remittance.— THOS.  MILLINGTON.  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Purple  * ® 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solidtad  to  Lw^the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PLATE  GLASS 

C'n.R  ARo«igh  Plato  supplied  one;fourth,  three-eight li.  one-half, 
and  three-quarter-inch  thick.  — W archouse,  99,  Hatton-gardcn, 
Holbom.  H CHRISTIE,  Agent 

EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  1 5,  Southampton- 

strcct.  Str  ind,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  .ecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d-  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 


specriuuv  soucitcu  10  inspe 

rerus  wuieu  are  always  on  view,  and  wiU  be  found  equal  w».«j  u. 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises.  EDWARDS  and 


London.  As  the  worn  is  aone  on  sue  premises, 
PELL  cau  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


SOIIO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  infonn  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  Is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any*  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  In  luOand  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  : he  has  also  just  received  a few  coses  ol  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQUARB,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quinn  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  ECU  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any^dimensions.^—  Applications 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

I £ . s.  d.  I 

Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 0 Squares  of  Small 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  ! C.C 2 8 0 1 jd„  3d.  and  Sid.  per 

foot.  i C.C.C 2 0 0 | foot. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.- White  Lead, 
Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  Wiudow  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smitlifield,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

I AMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishops- 

gate-street.  Without,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
;heir  reduced  prices  of  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  cash  only. 


CROWN  GLASS,  i 

Best 12  Tables.. 

Seconds..  15  „ 

Thirds...  18  „ .. 

Fourths..  18  „ 


i 4 by  3 and  4|  by  3j  . . l|d.  $1  ft. 


Sheet  Glass  ..  16 


Quarries  10  2!  „ 

Squares  cut  to  order,  3d.  per  foot. 
BEST  HORTICULTURAL 
SHEET  GLASS. 

For  Hothouses,  Conservatories, 
Ac.,  in  sizes  up  to  40  in.  long. 
16  oz.  per  foot 0s.  4d.  ff  ft. 


lod.  Is.  0<i  Is.  4d.  each. 

....- lod.  la  Is.  4d.  Is.  84  „ 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Patty,  81  per  cwt. 

116,  BISIIOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


Grease!  grease!  grease!  — 

JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors. that  he  is  supplying  Patent  Grease  at  the  following  prices- 
—White  Grease,  11s.  per  cwt. ; Black  Grease,  8s.  64  per  cwt  2J  per 

^Samples"  sen/  by^d dressing  to  J.  T.  FITT,  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey N ew-road.  London. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

and  WRITE  RS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road.  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar's  Road. 


HERRING’SPATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  aud  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration 1 four  different  ways',  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind;  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  aud  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory.  H,  Kin-,  nte-street,  London. 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

ff=r^-r,1  MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
11  to  the  Trade.  131,  Bunhill-row. 

Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasonca 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 

1 -vest  prices. —Upwards  of  "'/t 


JJ 


I Glazed  goods  securely  packed  fo. 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


(A  1 TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS.  House  and  Decorative  Painter  and  Writer, 
12.  Great  Distaff-lane,  Chcapsidc,  Loudon,  having  attained  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  ground  work,  together  with  the  \\  ntmg  of 
I ascription  Tablets,  Ac.,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  Railway 
Stations. 

A PRIZE  may  be  obtained  by  one  of  those 

applications,  which  approximate  to  certain  conditions,  viz : 
The  name  of  anv  one  principal  Railway  Station  will  be  executed, 
being  the  nearest  to.  and  not  exceeding  150  miles  from  London ; 
aud  also,  to  be  in  that  advanced  state  of  completion  which  will 
admit  of  an  early  commencement  in  the  process  of  the  painting  in 
conjunction  with  the  prize.  . 

II.  W.  guarantees  that  the  ground-work,  in  depth  or  tone  and 
beauty  of  colouring,  will  totally  eclipse  all  former  inventions.  To 
insure  the  prize  all  applications  must  be  tendered  on  or  before 
FRIDAY,  the  27th  .lav  ,.f  August,  bearing  the  letter  :.\  ■■ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS.  # 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applring  at  F R. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  3o,  Chiswell-strect, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

id  4 a.  Gd.  8d.  10a.  20a. 

6d  7d.  8d.  is.  is.  64  Ss.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15a  per  cwt 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  82s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Lino. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4a  3d.  5a  6s.  Gd.  7s.  Gd.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6j4,  74,  84,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3a  3 ft  6 in.,  £8.  12a  Gd.  4 ft,  £4. 

Lists  of  Friees  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


BRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  1 HE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantilea 

FI  R E BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bank  side.  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 


w 


ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

. . KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  . 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  V alhs,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


Todd's  patent  protoxide  paint 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON.  . . 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-nouses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  motion  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water.  , ... 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  1 — 


"ECONOMY  ! KUONOMY  1 

STEPHENS’  DYES  FOR  STAINING 

WOOD,  as  n SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.  For  Decorating 
Churches,  Large  Public  Rooms  and  Theatres,  as  weU  as  Private 

^When^cconomy  in  expenditure  of  material  and  time  is  of  im- 
portance, these  Dyes  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  ns  they 
give  a rich  colour  to  plain  woods,  While  they  reflect  all  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  graining,  which  is  so  superior  to  imitations  by  art, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  disagreeable  smell  and  deleterious 
consequences  of  paint  , . , , t,rv»v  cn 

The  Dyes,  or  Stains,  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  bl E- 
P1IENS,  54.  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road.  London,  in  bottles 
of  Gd.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  Ids.  per  gallon. . The  Oak  Colour  may  be 
obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  lb„  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
the  liquid,  aud  lib.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The  trade 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS, Soutli- 
wark-hridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Building”,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  aud  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. - 

PUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Buildere. 
and  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS 
superior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads.  Gardens,  Excavations.  Brick- 
fields, Liquid  Manure,  Barges  and  Ships,  in  Vi  rought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  1 Hunch 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars:— 

3ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3  68.  £3-  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°Ven  Eft  S ft  3 in.  3ft.  Gin.  8 feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15s.  £6.  Gs.  £0. 10S.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,  Sd„  and  94  per  inch. 
l>o.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLF A8T  O N*8  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHI  MNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY- 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  aud  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carp'cnters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  GJd.  per  in. and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bara,  3 L 10a  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oveuand  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright , _ 

3 ft,  3ft.  G in.  4 ft. 

31. 3s.  31  14s.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
- style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  puli 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  and  GENTLE- 
MEN fitting  up  their  own  Houses. 

PRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  beingabout 

to  relinquish  the  Stove  Trade,  have  a large  and  well- 


selected  assortment  of  drawing  and  diumg-room,  library,  and 
college  Register  Stoves,  ofthe  most  recherche  patterns,  which  they 
have  determined  to  sell  at  a great  reduction  from  the  cost  prices 
Stove  and  Range  Manufactory,  17,  CornhiU,  opposite  the  Royal 
Exchange. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  T1DDEMAN,  PurUeet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth 
pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  aud  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lumps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— C A ST-I  RON  UPSETS. 


LAKE  and  LARKIN,  Meadow  Steel 

Works,  Sheffield.  - Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws, 

Circular  Saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine  Groov- 
ing and  Moulding  Irons.  Cutters  of  all  sorts.  Blister,  Shear,  and 
Cast  Steel,  Railway  Springs,  Ac. 


B 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-laue,  and  Charles-strcet,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
I DISSOLVED,  aud  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
I and  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
1 arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  wiU  be  insured  every 
( advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
! has  been  re-urrange'd,  to  give  even-  fiicility  for  selection.  A stock  of 

1 Rain-water  Pipes.  Heads.  Shoes,  Ac. _____ 

CHUBB'S  IRuN  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 
• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  mect.tlje  ih- 
I creasing  demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they,  beg  to 
1 inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  arc  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  aud  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN  J AMIN  FOWLER,  03, 
Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


superior  quality.  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Safes 
0. CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 
57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Londor 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 
• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  "CHUBB'S 
MAKE"  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard  ’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  aud  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  oft  in  steam  : thcreby  iiot 
only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  arc  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 

which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  arc  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way.  , , ,,  ,,  - . 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  ore  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
-•  c " — The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  Feathers:— 


id  by . 

and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Foreign  Grey  Goose  la.  84  I Best  Irish  White  Gooso 

Grey  Goose  Is.  4d.  | Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  .... 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  0 
0 heir  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE'S  PATENT. 


Principal  Depots,  ROUEN.  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  Loudon. 

MJE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 
Garden  W alks  ana  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 


Dog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 
Granaries. 
Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 
Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  algo 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  ...  , , 

The  arrangements  ofthe  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  exeoute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude.  . _ . , . .... 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  nse  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company;  ana  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838.  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  olmuny  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  L FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Staugate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 

AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 

FOR  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION,  IN 

THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

JL  sanction  of  Government,  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
Ccssyools^as  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 

An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  las  is  too  well  known)  the  source  or  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middlo  classes,  and  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

••  The i Patent  Torrent  Water  Ci.osf.t”  has  been  designed 
to  supply  this  dehciency,  and  possesses  the  following  decided 

1.  SIMPLICITY, — Its  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
oomplicatiou,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
or  deranged. 

2.  GREAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— From  the  construction  of  the  " head” 
or  “ measure,”  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  can  he  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  bo  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cook  is  acted  upon  which  allows  the 
measure  to  till  with  water ; und  when  the  person  leaves  the 
sent  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
water  ooutnined  in  the  measure  is  iustantly  discharged  into 
tlio  basin. 

3.  Tlio  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  measure  to  the  basin,  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of;  it  must  therefore  he  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
effect. 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  described  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  CloRet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  It  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  “head  ” of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,' as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

fi.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  the 
intermittent,  system  be  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  he 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.— A svplion  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  ns  to 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  °f  effluvia. 

b.  IT  IS  SELF-ACTING. — Tins  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  negleot  or  inattention  may  he  apprehended, 
ii.  ECONOMY.— The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 


m plicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

'he  EXPENSE  OF  FIXING,  and  t! 
which  it  may  lie  placed,  are  the  LEAST  1 .......  11It 

basin  Is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earthenwoJc,  with  a strong 
Substantial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  by 


means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  uU. 
the  usual  wood  casing,  os  there  is  no  fear  of  any  derangement 
bf  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  with 
u ready  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

It  may  be  placed  in  a comer,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 
effected  to  the  greatest  possible  oxtenh 

FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable  invention,  and 
wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  aro  at  present  found  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

FOR  RAILWAY  STATIONS  itis invaluable,  for  the  present 
closets  are  a continual  trouble  and  expense ; they  are  required 
to  beself-ooting,  but  to  render  them  so  nil  endless  number  of 
wires  and  cranks  have  to  be  made  use  of,  aud  consequently, 
continued  derangement  is  the  result ; add  to  this,  the  constant 
obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  as  arc  introduced  by  the 
Companies’  servants  and  others : all  these  objections,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Water  Closet. 


Fig.  l.— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top,  and  cock.  Ac.,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  measure  aud  cock,  shewing  its  position 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

torrent-pipe  M.  spreader  Q,  nnd  showing  lever  0 under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  aotiou-rod  I),  to  let  water  iu  and  out  it  oft. 

. Eig.  S.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  iu  water,  and  the 
bndle  lever  by  which  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  R.—  Bottom  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  aud 
bridle  lever. 


Fig.  7.— Plan  of  top,  Ac.,  of  basin  under  seat,  and  shewing  fhn 
lever,  which  is  fixed  to  the  seat,  to  lift  the  action-rod  g th0 

°f  iui  »r 

Pig.  8.— Plan  offootP,  of  basin,  and  syphon. 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 

the  centre  B,  and  elevating 


When  a person  takes  the  seat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  ™ 

#ig, end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E.  which  opens  the  cock  F,  ...  .. 

Sis  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G,  passing  through  the  oook,  as  shewn  at  H,  and  as  the 
fills,  the  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter,  nor  can  any 

Ting  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C.  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  the 
fWl?  and  shuts  the  cock  from  the  admission  of  water,  nnd  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
Into  the  torrent  pipo  M,  from  which  it  Is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  cam'  oil  every  thing  through  the  syphon  S,  and  the  leg  N The  lowest  nart  of 
the  syphon  is  not  under  tlio  centre  of  tile  basiu,  but  so  much  oil  one  side  towards  the  M 

every  drop  of  water  with  its  fuU  force  in  that  direction!  Thri”g  N T mado  eonsTdLM^  uiSS 
w’n!!  v Ci  P.n^  of  tbepPhon  8,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  tfie  a r in  the  soil pffi™  concerted 

introduced^ may^e  remo vciL  ^ part  °f  th°  *"phon  is  »***  ft*  » **  ^M&2£536 

t^ifi^N«e«n.bCtWeeU  * 8’  f°™  a 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  <$-<?.,  of  Towns'  Bill.— {Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

“It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  Water-Closet  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool : but  I There  are  various  simple  means  of  aimlving  water  to  this  nnmo.e  „ ,u  • , , „ 

iu  urging  the  introduction  of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to  Loudon,  Mr.  Foden, Mr  Smith  of  Dcanston8 nnd  nihm  KM- 1 V’l  ? • th<2  e,vide5?e  °S  Mr- 

recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications  appears  to  possess  all  the  requisites  for general  adoptffin.  It  w,  ft  Au?,li 

pfemiiks  and  wires,  which  are  ahvays  getting  out  of  order,  aud  constantly  leading  to  expense  and  self-acting  ; it  requires  no  cistern  -it  actl“  a flushC^PPar;i - o ■ each  time  by  pr^d^a*^ 

fcroublc-  * momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are  effectually  clc  rod,  and  all  effluvium removed.^™4 


Testimonial  feom  Me.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineee 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Office,  Sumner-strcet,  Southwark,  16th  January,  1847. 

Dear  Sin,— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined  in 
Austin's  “ Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet”  1st  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  description  of  dwelling 
or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  any  apparatus 
now  in  use ; 3rd.  Ono  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  number  of  closets ; 4th.  Its  great 
simplicity,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place  iu  any  part  of  the  apparatus ; 
5th.  The  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  first  cost,  aud  the  amount  in  fixing. 

You  ure  aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  aud  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


TO  TIIE  SOUTnWARK  AND  VAUXHALL  WATER  COMPANY. 

ti,»^LiV;1Sk\U'twVen^uu’  Lftm  Pleased  to  see,  quite  removes  these  objections,  and  I have  no  doubt 
b0th  for  convenience  and  m a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  hemsel vesM  mneh  a= 

possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  " 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson  J'  WKJK,  Engineer. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


and  DRAIN  PIPES. 


The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad-such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  " ELONGATED  CESSPOOLS  ” — from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  arc  never  flushed, 
consequently  uo  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  along,  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid' particles,  which  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints,  so  that  comparatively 
very  little  passes  through  the  outlet  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet,  but  also  by  the  depre- 


dations of  rats,  which  are  enabled  with  ease  to  eon 
ling  sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors. 
Very  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  ei 


: from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb- 


evil  had  ^far  advan^d  Uiat  one  of  thrTpiere'of  the  hou^had'^^en^way^mf^ o^nsideraM^outlay 
"jeceA^^to  render  the  habiutmn  sare  and  tenantiible.  3 cousiacrnme  outlay 

fro"\  the  use  of  brick  drains— LOSS  OF 


But  PECUNIARY  LOSS  it 


Clfs spoor  S* "the “ “l8?  0n-°  °f  thc  ^“sequences  o“fU»e  cxirteuoe  of  thw^ "ELONGATED 
Sons  they have^allowed^to  become  satu rat ed!^  CShnUUOnS  Pr°°eed  from  thcm'  “ud  t,le  fuLUlda- 
ron^nBnit  A'nTi^q  areft?  oertalu  Preventative  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  of  being 

constantly  flushed,  they  arc  free  from  corrosion,  and  are  impervious  to  liquid. 


E0'''S0N  ‘I8 : 1 ? ““»>*•  lh«  >” : Cu“’>-'*  ™eh-.mroved  Potent  Stove , end  »1„  undertake  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  OP  ANY  MAGNITUDE 

and  Smith  s Work  m aB  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  exteusive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS,  &c. 


ILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


ELIGIBLE  PLOTS  OF  BUILDING 


ind  SALMON.  Erti 


and  Land  Agents, «s.  llucklersbury.  

HORNSEY  ROAD. 


110  BE  LETron  Boiidine  Lcafes,  several 

wu  *-*  *-■  ' . ..  .1-  mmmanr 


Ploteof  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  cwramandme 

extensive  views  over  Essex  “^i^'wiQO  and  POWN  ALL'S 
particulars  a nd  plan*,  apply  at  Messrs.  Wiuu  ami 
Offices,  7,  Bedfora-row.  ____ 


Tc 


building  ground.  ^ 

10  BE  LET,  direct  from  t rp«holder,  ^ 

;t  eligible  Bnildfng  Ground  in  tht  J-b  j^od  ot  f;1 

.in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent  s-park.  Knuvn  - 

w^^tTo'^which  a new  chnrch  is  at  

tenS  at  a moderate  rent.  For  further^ 

I.ttti.E.  :s«,  Northumberland-strcet. 

BUILDING  GROUvr 


bLUsUli’O  ouuu  L'  ...  " i i , 

10  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  t reeholiler, 

. .i  Prrmtnee  of  ncarlv  500  feet,  with  a depth  of 


r®-  i uiW^t^^'Th'iehly  rSpectabie  neighbourhood,  three  miles 
about  lbO  flit,  in  a for  the  erectiou  of  semi-detached 

t ,,-Hnnc.r  near  Hammersmith  Turnpike.  

— FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

rpo  BE  LET  UPON  LEASES,  for  a 

GVS  i Hir-'-Vo  6.  'YliHrimfl ■>«',  l.'indm 

O BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  situated  within 


HOLBOKN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX 


rnHF  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

T IV at  limits stn 


apply  foi 


I a open  daily  betwo-- 

' u can  be  obtained  (gratis)  . .. 
ousts  or  Property,  or  take  Ls 
it  ion  and  level  of  the  public  : 
irainaec.  and  which  they  rec. 
it  the  above  office. 


__jb  about 
lor  Building  purposes, 
L-rs.  capable  of  ahordiug 
vend  all  such  Persons  to 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Price  3d.,  or  4<L  stamped. 

TIIE  PARISH  CHOIR,  for  August,  con- 
tains,  in  addition  to  other  matter  remarks  upon  the  Alter- 
.Kevin  Pnll-mnlL 


STABLE  aud  LUSH,  Clerks. 


Price  6d.,  in  8vo. 


COURT  OF  S 


EWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND  PART  OF 
jJjjDLES E X , Nil.  i.  . • boho-wnnue. 

O BUILDERS  and  Olhers  interested  in 

inldiiw  or  in  ground  for  building  upc" 

• .Vudietion  of  this  Court,  'iron 
.lie  river  Thames,  between 

Hereby  eivc  notice. that  hy  an  Act  of  the, 


T°. 


i,  with 
....■d  l 
ty  of 

itice,that  hy 


ii  the  distrio 


e 01  me  r.im-m  - - -v  pansli  oi  r that  hr  an  Act  of  the  47tn 

h i*  about  to  be  built,  for  a thug  The  Commissioners  lie  rel  > y g . e no  ice,  t batnya  making 

irther  .particular*,  apply  to  G , , ....  7.  local  . « 1*  >•  1^,;,  ,r  m any  part 

' •'“»^r.“TSisu*Y 271  C'-  JrKw””  5 ..weWrf 
UDlirpWTO  . ...  E-  Kivb.  bi  rrs^asr? 


r.riH  iSftan  w~ork.  ’and  making  three  millions  a year. 

E*?ex?eUeS  ready  money  trade,  with  all  the  necessary  budding, 


Alfor^rt  of  the  Implements  may  be  taken  or  not,  to  «dt  the 
Purchaser.  Further  particulars  ^ay  be  had  at  Mr.  W. 

KNIGHTS.  Neanngton  Causeway.  Southwarn — 

"RESIDENCE' WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, A<  ' ' “ ‘ 


onu,  ...  „.,.Vui table  for  a Builder.  . . . 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

or  Dorset- souare  and  the  Regent's- park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  hack  Premises.  Workshops.  8aw-pits, 

tobi  telenet  rfflioad  T^W.wlyu^^  Premise 
cations  caunot  be  attended  to.  


...  , v their  clerk  at  their 
sewci*  shall  he  constructed  and 
s shall  be  directed  by  the  said 


drain  ofl’ 

no*w«  Sriritiw  Uu-iu. 

office,  and  that  such  new  jvwcror 
made  in  such  manner  andform.  a 

the^o»!  evils  and  inconvenience, 
that  must  arise  from  grouud  proposed  to  be  but ^ “?°dir£^l  that 
varedattoo  great  a , depth,  the  oX  ^o  the 

mtlonofs^lV’Soundf  “formation,  shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  ^meoan  be  drained.  whenever  the 

Aud  the  Commissioners  do  also  ,,'cll  iaid  bo  low 

service  of  sucl^huildings.  ns  about  to  purchase. or  take 

whether  such  premises  have 


the  DEAN  and 

_>  * PIER  of  WESTMINSTER,  on  the  intended  altera- 
the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  with  plan  of  the 

ft  CLERGYMAN  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

5 London:  JOHN  0LL1VIEK,  Pall-mall. 


A LETTER  to  the  R' 

CHAPTER  of  WESTMINSTER,  on  the  intended  altera- 
..v  „f  Westminster  . 


Published  this  day,  Gratis. 

A CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  on  the 

FINE  ARTS. 

romnrisinz  Architecture,  Books  of' Prints.  Picture  Galleries, 

? i5ss^“- a « 

moderate  prices,  by  GEORGE  WILLIS,  42,  Iharuig-cross. 


„ch  build  ini. 

lommendcd  t' 
houses,  or  other  premise 

S°  a'u' pctirioM  must  be^de^^^L^twTi^M^^l^t  ^threc 

the*  order  of  their  application,  and 
She  amo  of  a n-  party  uot  present  when  called  on  to  support  l,e 
application  vvilV  b^  st^ck  out-^aud  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
without  leave  of  the 


THE  CONCLUDING^!, UMlHjR^l^BRANDON'S  GOTHIC  ^ 


Letter  Press,  illustrated 


'’"-"“analysis  of  gothic  archi- 


An 

TECTURE 

Bv  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON.  Architects. 
By  RAi  ua  LHAM  rxchARDSON,  23,  Combill. 


■t  III.  Price  2s.  6d., 


TIIE  TRADESMAN’S  BOOK  of  OR- 

NAMENTAL  DESIGNS:  A Series  of  Original  Desi  gr-  or 
■ wL.c  ,,f  Ornament  nnnlicablc  to  Trade  and  Manufaetl 


TO  BUILDERS,  INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS, . and 

Others  requiring  Steam-Power,  extensiv  e Premises,  and  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  Water.  „ , . 

nhHE  whole  or  part  of  those  Premises 

A known  as  the  SURREY  SAWING  and  PLANING.  MILLS 

Church-street.  Bennington.  TO  BE  LET.  The  Frojuietor 

either  let  part  of  the  Premises,  with  from 
from  the  Engine,  or  will  let  the  whole^Premi 


. he  commenced  de 

^uud^ionera *will lie  rat  A aud"tiie‘' parties'  makiug  the  same 

their  UFhHnev^madc  su  gup0^lltend,,1PC 

one  eannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
sewers  or  urams  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 


cd.  and  their  regulatu 

the  Act  r 
of  the  disti 


parties  n 


20- Horse  Condensing  Engine, 
chincry  now  standing, 

is  may  “ v" 


. 12-Uo 
1,  with  use  of  the 
• and  Pinning  Ma- 
of  such  Machi- 


w 


dres 


square. 


lding,  or  will  remove  any  portion  of  such  Maci 

be  required.  Apply  to  E.  ROGERS,  jun..  Timb 
ir  Lissou-street.  Paddington,  or  on  the  Premia 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

10  BE  SOLD,  several  new  bash  Frames 

. and  Sashes,  fitted  at  7d.  per  foot,  superficial,  or  gl«ed.  vnth 
t and  lines  at  lid.  per  foot : 1*  inch  bashes,  made  and glazed 
r f.iot ; 8 inch,  ad.  per  foot ; greenhouse 


er  f»ot  ; a men,  ua.  per  1001  « 

it -Id.  per  foot.  Greenhouses,  shops,  and  shop  fronts  fitted 
JlV.  rt, nhttpr  Pdimatis  made  for  all  kinds  of  work  in 


UDin  a superior  manner.  Estimates  made  for  an  uinos  01  n 

Re  building  line  by  N.  RICHARDS,  an.  Camomile-street,  City. 
Loii'lon.  :.nd  Iloxton-square.  Midi.lc°e.v. 


SALES  'iV  AUCTIOBT. 

—IN  BANKRUPTCY. -TO 


MESSRS.  BROMLEY  and  SON  w 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY.  August  3rd,  instead 
of  FRID  \ Y.  July  30th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  on  the  Premises.  N<>.  lI 
Tottenham  Court  New-road.  St.  Pancras,  by  order  of  the  Assignee 
of  Mr.  ROBERT  WILLS.a  Banknipt.  thegenmne  Stock  in  Trad' 
comprising  a large  quantity  of  M A RBLE  of  different  description: 
Tablets.  Monuments,  Figures.  Head  and  Foot  Ston«,  \ “»d 
Portland  Paving.  Utensils  in  Trade,  and  a few  Lots  of  Furniture. 
— Mav  be  viewed  on  MONDAY’  and  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues 
had  on  the  Premises  ; of  Messrs.  NORTON  and  SON  Solicitors  to 
the  Fiat.  1.  New-street,  Bishopsgate;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  1/, 
Commercial-road,  St  George's  East. 


U> 


FOLKESTONE  KENT,  SIXTEEN  LOTS  OF  FREE 
llUILDING-G ROUND  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION  BY 

MR.  DAVID  GODDEN,  at  the  Kmps 

Arms  Inn.  Folkestone,  on  the  18th  of  August  next,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (subject  to  such  conditions  as  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  sale),  sixteen  very  valuable  plots  of  Freehold 
Building-Ground,  most  desirably  situate  between  the  high  roads 
leading  from  Cheriton  to  Folkestone,  and  from  Folkestone  to  Ford 
Valiev!  adjoining  the  nursery  gardens  of  Mr.  Meckle.  presenting 
delightful  sites  for  the  erectiou  of  Villa  residences,  which  a 
iD  great  demaud.  Particulars  may  he  obtained  and  plans 
the  offices  of  Messra  BROCKMAN  and  WATTb,  Sol 
Folkestone  - Mr.  J.  M ESSEN  GER,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Folke- 
stone ; and  Mr.  W.  LAMBERT,  Architect,  40,  Coleman-street, 
London. 

Folkestone.  July 


ANTED  to  Purchai 

Truck,  41  inch  Wheels,  must  h 

stating  lowest  price,  to  A.  J1-,  2/ 


e,  a light  Stone 

■ in  good  condition.  Ad- 
Gloucester-strcct,  Queen 


w 


ARBLE,  STONE,  See.,  Works,  Com- 

mercial-road,  Lambeth,  between  Blaekfriara  and 1 Waterloo 

bridges.  Monuments,  Tombs.  Ac.,  for  Cemeteries  : Fonts,  Altar- 

unagea  iwuii  1 . ...  .1  ...  ..  n-.,.r.,,r  .1 . U- ..f  workmanship. 

artificial  stouc  for 


modelling 

lection  of  vases,  pedestals,  fountains,  Ac., 
gardens,  parks,  or  public  buildings. 


w-iU  find  here  materials  suggestive  of  ail  mtuiite  variety  01  entote 


u',Th'o  vvork  vvdll  lie  in  Large  Quarto,  and  consist  of  Twenty-four 
Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  Four  Plates,  engraved  on  coppe  , 

“a  »4 

JOHN  MENZIES,  Edinburgh. 


-Architects  who  are 


COMPETITION.-  ....  r ,,  , .. 


lllnwcd  Cntnlogdc,  contamlng  aevirnl  tlmusnuil  Voluroca,  among 

S&SS5SJra&*3WK  “ ‘“;r' 


CAEN’  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 


LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  heij  to  inform 

An-l  itecV  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
- ’ •'  -..  wav  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 

.V'to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
stock  will  be  kept  up  bv  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
(marries  at  Allemauee.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
JSL.;®  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 

wark-square.  Borough,  London.  

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  . .... 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf  


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

AMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 

Btid  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  arc  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 

E?cK“cfs  *Jf 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  on-  ’ 

in  the  London  Market,  either 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carri 
Box  Chimney-pice  ~ “ ' 

- VIST! 


... y description  of  Stone 

....  — v..e  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sir.es 
■ady  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 


tious.  Views,  and  Details, 

^WORKHOUSES,  Various  Reports  of,  Kcmpthorno’s  Designs 

and  others.  Published  by  order  of  Government. 

VILLAS,  COTTAGES,  and  STREET  ELEVATIONS,  in  va 
rious  styles,  in  City,  Town,  am*  Country  Architecture. 

the  1st  of  September,  at  3s.  per  >/in\bc['An,feV  wkfN^''  Unique, 
UGR  SALE,  an  Original  Portjmrt  of  WR  C.  WREN. 


1 OK  ha Lti,  an  Original  Portrait  of  SIR  C.  WREN.  ., 

101.  l«s.  The  Celebrated  Model  of  the  Fartheuon  to  be  ^bsc"bc 
for  at  -d.  2s.  each  member.  Cost  the  late  John  Nash  300  guineas. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.  Architectural  and 
Publishers,  140  and  141,  Strand,  late  LABEL L H . 


Manufactory,  90,  Regent-street,  and  131,  ChauCery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  Loudon,  and  given  universal  satirfairtion 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
edges  being  sheathed  with  Iren.  Their  constructor 


mplethat  thelargest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  cloaedjyith 
ne  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery. 


m Their 

superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  lunges,  conscqi rently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  u«d  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  m.v 
-Vm.rv  ihi.rphv  nvr.idine  the  unnleasaut  use  of  oil. 


thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  u: 


INJUNCTION. 


_ 12a.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  tc 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  l ORTH. 
Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


JJUNNETT  aud  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 


jyjAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 


BUILDING  MATERIALS.— BRITI8H  MUSEUM. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  FRIDAY, 
August  6th.  at  Twelve  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty's  Woods.  Forests,  Land  Revenues.  Works,  and. Build- 
ings to  clear  the  site,  the  valuable  Materials  of  Two  large  Houses, 
being  Nos.  79  and  80,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  comprising 
lead  in  flats,  gutters,  cisterns,  and  pipes,  slated  and  tiled  roofs, 
sound  timber  in  roofe,  ioists,  girders,  floor  boards  and  battens, 
plate  class  and  other  sashes  and  frames,  marble  chimney-pieces, 
stoves,  ranges,  iron  railing,  veranda,  stone  paving,  coppers,  force- 
pump,  fixtures.  Ac. : also  the  excellent  brickwork,  and  numerous 
other  effects.  — May  be  viewed  One  Dav  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  on  the  premises  ; at  the  Office  of  Woods.  Ac.  Whitehall, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith-street, 
Westminster.  


VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  DWELLING-HOUSE,  No.  8,  Grecn- 
park-buildings,  Bath,  and  an  undivided  moiety,  or  half  part  of  a 
valuable  Freehold  Estate,  situate  at  Smalacombe,  in  the  parish  of 
Liflon.  Devonshi 


TO  BE  sold  BY  AUCTION,  pursuant 

to  an  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a cause 


Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  tli 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac  — This  beautiful  .material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawingrooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strathheldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  aud  other  public  buildings  It  cun  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
aud  it  is  more  durable,  aud  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  aud  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  arc  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufact  ured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops.  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices—  N’.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self -faced,  or  jiluned 


^ , OLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.-Sincc  the  verdict  found  in 

fivour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  lu  the  action 
tried  by  order  Of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 

Bhs'mcVll'U="i*Uof Ihranett and CorMVfi&ntt-rs  !’|f ttreulth’o" 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
Shuttera  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
“I  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 

the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
1 “i. , . , — jori  beiug  fitted  with  their  patent  rn 

hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  ci 

likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 


■■■■,  C1uutu„  prices  as  other 

makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitt^  ^th  their  ^^t^siug 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  1 
°afe  or  durable, 

II  UN  NETT  and  CORPE  a 
turers  Clsi 


r both  sides,  direct 


E INDURATED  and  IMPERVIOUS 


i,jddon  v.  Wool  cock  .“and  four  .other  causes,  with  the  approbate  .. 
of  JAMES  WILLIAM  FARRER,  Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
said  Court,  in  the  month  of  August  next  (of  which  due  notice  will 
be  givenl,  a Freehold  Dwelling  House.  No.  8.  Green-park-buildings, 
in  the  City  of  Bath,  which  will  be  sold  at  the  Castle  aud  Bull  Hotel, 
Bath.  Also  an  undivided  moiety  or  half  part  of  a Freehold  Estate, 
situate  at  Smalacombe.  in  the  parish  of  Lifton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  comprising  a house  and  garden  farm  buildings  and  land, 
containing  altogether  about  186  acres,  3 rods,  32  poles,  which  ' 


sold  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Launceston,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. which  said  estates  form  a portion  of  the  property  of  Sirs.  Julia 
Lyddon,  late  of  Boston,  in  the  parish  of  Bramham,  in  the  county 
of  York  deceased.— Particulars  arc  in  course  of  preparation,  and 

- (-1.0  ...  1. O. ..... 


buildincs,  Chancerv-lane,  . — 

SMITH,  and  SA DLER.  Solicitors.  2*.  Golden-square.  Lond. 
Messrs.  PITTEN  DKEIGH  and  STEVENSON.  Solicitors,  houui 
square.  Grav's-inn  ; Messrs.  BISCHOFF  and  COXE.  Solicitors. 
Cole;n -n-sireet : of  Messrs.  SANDYS  and  PEARSON.  Solicitors. 
Grny's-inn -square ; Messrs.  JONES,  TIUN'DER.  TUDWAY.  and 
EYRE,  Solicitors,  John-street.  Bedfonl-row;  Mr.  JOHN  MfoSS. 
Solicitor.  Derbv;  Mr.  THOMAS  WILLIAM  TOTTIR,  Solicitor. 
Leeds  : Messrs.  PASSINGII  AM  and  SlMMoNS,  Solicitors.  Truro. 
Cornwall  ; and  at  the  Castle  and  Bull  Hotel.  Bath,  aforesaid  ; and 
the  White  Hart  HoteL  Launceston,  aforesaid. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH,  and  SADLER, 

28,  Golden-square. 


The  in 

STONE  < 


gistration. 


>,000  shares  of  lot  each.  Deposit  Is  per  share,  payable 
"irrt  call  10s.  per  share,  to  be  paid  on  complete  re- 
re  calls  not  to  exceed  10s.  per  share,  with  two 

, notice,  Offices.  East  Temple  Chambers,  2,  White- 

fiiars-strect.  Fleet-street. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Stratum.  Sir  J.  D.  Paul  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Yoncc  and  Hancock.  20.  Tokenhouse-yard. 
Superintends  ’ " 


; Mr.  William 


of  Works—  M.  Charles  lc 
Hutcliison. 

Secretary— Mr.  George  Bell. 

The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  carry  out  several  most  valuable 
inventions,  secured  bv  Royal  Letters  Patent,  consisting  of— 

1.  A process  for  indurating  naturally  soft  stone,  rendering  it  as 
compact  as  polished  marble,  and  impervious  to  air,  water,  and 
moisture,  and  not  affected  by  heat  or  frost 

2.  A system  of  sawing,  ripping,  and  rubbing  of  stone,  and  an  eco- 
nomical mode  of  polishing  marble  and  granite. 

Works  are  already  existing  in  Normandy,  under  (he  superinten- 
dence of  the  inventor,  and  of  M.  Mourrc,  proprietor  of  St.  Bathilde 
Ironfoundrv.  Caen,  the  Company's  acting  Director  for  France. 

Shares  will  lie  allotted  and  scrip  delivered  to  respectable  parties 
upon  personal  application  at  the  office,  upon  payment  of  the  deposit 
and  signature  of  the  subscribers’  agreement.  Applications  may 
also  be  made  in  writing,  in  the  usual  form,  enclosing  their  deposit, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices,  or  to  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Company,  where  also  Prospectuses  can  be  obtained. 


B Sh op-fronts" fitted” with  Iron  Shutters,  « ‘2£““ 

Hashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Molded, 

Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  ^IntenialBr^  Fittingg  of 
aU  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmonslup,  and  loww  ui  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trada  TWfnrd 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

K Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Pinning,  and  I'Toulding.  Cutti^-m^ 
chines  On  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur 
poses,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION 

COLLINS'S  ODE  on  the  PASSIONS  will 

be  recited  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  with  Illustrations  in  a 
Series  of  DRAWINGS  magnified  by  means  of  the  Ol  AGUE  MI- 
CROSCOPE. accompanied  by  Music  by  Dr.  M allis.  on  the  Morn- 
ings of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  the  Evenings  of 

Tuesday  and  Thursday.  l)r.  Bochhoffners  LECTCKEH  on  NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY’  will  comprise  the  Subject  of  the  eeee- 
TRIC  TELEGRAPHS,  Ac.  CHEMICAL  LECTURE*  by  H. 
M.  Noad,  Esb.,  on  the  Evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  i n- 
day. The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  fort  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  EX- 
PERIMENTS, Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  la  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


Loxdox:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A 11.  Cox.  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Quecn- 
street,  Liucoln's-I  nn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Uiles-in-the-Fichls, 


„t  the  Office  ol  

Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Uarden,  n 
County.— Saturday,  July  31,1847. 
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AaVER.TXSEM3a2SrTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER?. 
VM/’ANTS  a Situation,  as  Foreman,  a good 

* T practical  Bricklayer  and  Accountant ; can  be  well  recom- 
mended for  sobriety  and  ability,  or  as  Clerk  to  a Lime  Wharf  or 
Brickfield.— Address  to  T.  W.,  129,  East-street,  Lambetli. 

WANTED,  an  Assistant,  who  writes  a 

good  hand  and  can  copy  plans  with  accuracy  and  expedi- 
tion, Salary  a guinea  a week.— Apply  to  Mr.  BEDFORD,  No.  23, 
Bedford-row. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Steady,  Active  Young 

Man,  a permanent  Situation,  who  is  competent  in  the 
above  .branches.  For  particulars^  address  E.  G.  B.,  3,  Queen’s-row, 
Palmor's-village,  Westminster.  No  objection  to  the  country. 1 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 
VM/’ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  Employment 
» V as  Painter  and  Glazier.  Wages  not  so  great  an  object  os 
a constancy.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address  to  L.  Z.,  No.  8, 
Bean-street’  Friar-street,  Blackfriurs-road. 


WANTED,  an  Active  Intelligent  Lad  in 

an  Architect's  Office,  who  can  write  well  and  is  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  A small  salary  will  be  given.— 
Apply  stating  name  and  address,  with  reference,  to  A.  B.,  Messrs. 


s,  195,  Oxford-street. 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

as  Foreman  or  Clerk  to  the  above  branches,  being  fully 
competent  to  measure  the  works,  make  out  the  estimates,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  Employment,  by  a Young  Man 

who  can  supply  a good  reference  as  to  character,  also  to  his 
capability  of  performing  satisfactorily  the  various  duties  required 
in  either  of  the  above  offices,  or  on  works.  Salary  moderate.— Ad- 
dress, II.  B„  17,  Ilcrbert-street,  New  North  Road,  lloxton. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a Steady,  Active, 

Practical  Man,  as  Clerk  of  Works.  lie  must  be  a good 
draughtsman,  and  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  measuring,  making 
out  estimates,  builder's  bookkeeping,  together  with  the  usual  duties 
of  a builder's  office.— Address  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Rustull’s,  21,  Ebury- 
strect,  Pimlico. 


^T^HE  Parents  of  a Youth  are  desirous  of 

placing  him; as  an  in-door  Apprentice  to  a Carpenter  and 
Builder.— For  particulars,  direct  C.  S.,  9,  Albion-strcet,  Calcdonian- 
road,  Pcntonville. 

CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

"I ’HE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  Engagement 

-H-  either  in  the  erection  of  buildings  or  railway  stations,  Ac., 
having  been  formerly  a working  carpenter,  his  experience  lias  been 
very  extensive  ; can  make  working  drawings  and  measure,  and  esti- 
mate correctly  ; and  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  char- 
acter and  ability.— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  No.  3,  Commercial 
Place,  lurk-road,  near  Westmiustcr-bridge. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND  LAND 
SURVEYORS. 

TWO  Gentleman  — one  an  Architect,  the 

other  a Civil  Engineer  nnd  I. and  Surveyor— are  desirous  of 
obtaining  suitable  employment.  They  have  been  lately  employed 
on  Parliamentary  Surveys,  both  rural  and  urban,  and’  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  public  buildings.  They  can  be  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  versant  with  their  respective  professions. 
No  objection  to  go  abroad.— Address,  A.  and  Z.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder." 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  bad  consider- 
able experience  in  conducting  the  business  of  an  Architect's 
Office,  who  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  acquainted  with  measuring, 
estimating,  Ac.,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  the  oflico  of  an  arolu- 
tcc.,— Address  Y.  S.  11..  No.  11,  Upper  Grcnvillc-street,  Somers- 
town. 

YVRITING  AND  GRAINING. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  a Constant 

-e*.  Situation  ns  a Writer  and  0 miner,  Ac.— Direct  A.  B.,  5! 
Lillmgton-strcct,  Vauxhnll-rond,  Pimlico.  All  letters  post-pnid. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  respectable  connec- 

-I*.  tious,  who  has  just  completed  a course  of  study  in  drawing, 
measuring,  Ac.,  who  has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  building 
generally,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  ns  Clerk  of  YVorks.  or  in  an 
Architect's  or  Surveyor's  Office.  References  unexceptionable,— 
Address  F.  G.,  9,  Grosveuor-terracc,  Camberwell. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A STEAD  Y,  Active  Young;  Man,  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  Jobbing  Trade  in  London,  and  a good 
knowledge  of  cabinet  and  upholstery  work,  and  blinds,  Ac.,  wishes 
for  an  Engagement  in  the  country,  ora  short  distance  from  town. 
Good  reference  given.— Address,  A.  B.,  4,  Hanover-place,  Regeut's- 
pnrk. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A COMPETENT  and  Experienced  Person 

will  engage  to  take  out  Quantities,  make  Estimates,  Draw- 
ings, or  Plans,  Measure  up  AVork,  or  keep  and  adjust  Builder's 
Books  at  a moderate  charge  per  cent  References  can  lie  given. — 
Address,  A.  A.,  care  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Estate  Agent.  57,  Great  Coram- 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  CONCLUDING  NUMBER  OP  BRANDON'S  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Now  ready,  No.  30,  comprising  Descriptive  Letter  Press,  illustrated 
with  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Woodcuts  nnd  several  ad- 
ditional Plates. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE 

By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects. 
PELHAM  RICHARDSON,  23,  Comhili. 


M 


Now  Ready,  with  Maps,  Post  8vo. 

R.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  for 

TRAVELLERS  on  the  CONTINENT,  Ac. 

Each  complete  in  One  Volume. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL-TALK.  5s. 

NORTH  GERMANY  and  the  RHINE.  12s. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL.  10s. 

SCHOOLS  of  PAINTING  in  GERMANY,  Ac.  12s. 
SWITZERLAND  and  the  ALPS.  10s. 

FRANCE  and  the  PYRENEES.  12s. 

SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA  16s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  FLORENCE.  12s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  ROME  15s. 

GREEK  and  H OMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  10s.  Od. 

MALTA  and  th  lEAST.  15s. 

EGYPT  and  THEBES.  15s. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION.—collectors  to  the  above  Charity  are  about 
to  be  appointed.  Applications  for  the  office  to  be  made  in  writing 
(post  free',  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton  Villus,  Edgware-rond,  on 
or  before  MONDAY,  the  9th  inst  Security  will  be  required. 
Personal  applications  canrvpt  be  attended  to. 


COMPETITION. 

Tn  a nrn  irrpr,,rg 

WANTED,  Designs  for  a Clock  Tower, 

not  less  than  40  feet  high,  with  Engine  House  under,  at 
Epsom,  Surrey.  The  same,  with  all  necessary  plans,  specifications, 
nnd  estimates,  to  be  furnished  free  of  expense,  and  to  dc  delivered 
(scaled  up),  to  Mr.  T.  TOMPSON,  lligh-strcet,  Epsom,  on  or  before 
the  lGth  instant,  and  the  estimate  must  not  exceed  3501 
The  Architect  whose  Design  may  be  selected  to  bo  paid  51  58.  for 
the  same.— Further  particulars  mav  be  known  upon  application  to 
Mr.  TOMPSON.— Epsom,  2nd  August,  1847. 


CONTRACTS. 

HIGHBURY  NEW  CHURCH. 

THE  Committee  for  erecting  tbe  above 

Church  arc  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  neces- 
sary works.  The  Drawings  nnd  Specifications  may  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  T.  ALLOM,  14,  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  whero  the  Bills  of  Quantities  may  be 
obtained.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  SAMUEL  LEWIS,  Esq., 
No.  13,  Finsbiiry-plncc  South,  on  or  before  the  14th  of  August  next, 
by  Three  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  after  which  no  Tender  will  be 
received.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

BUILDERS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

completion  of  a Row  of  Six  Six-roomed  Houses,  situate  nea 
the  Albany-rond,  Old  Kcnt-rond,  requiring  all  but  the  floors, 
windows,  and  doors,  to  fiuisli,  mav  see  the  conditions  and  specifi- 
cation of  the  work  required  to  be  executed,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W. 
C.  STOW.  Architect,  the  Green,  Camberwell,  after  SATURDAY 
next,  the  14th  instant 

The  Tenders  to  be  indorsed  and  delivered  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  F. 
TOOLE,  39,  Manor-place,  Walworth,  within  Eight  Days  of  the 
Specification  being  ready.  The  acceptance  of  the  lowest  Tender  is 
not  guaranteed. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  tbe  Watford  Union  are 

willing  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  an  Infirm- 
ary at  the  Watford  Union  Workhouse,  situateat  Watford,  Herts. 
The  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Mr 
LAVENDER,  Surveyor,  Watford,  after  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
August  instant  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  24th  August,  to  be  opened  nnd  determined  on  at  the  Board  to 
be  held  the  next  day.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept,  the  lowest  or  any  other  tender— By  order  of  the  Board. 

V afford,  2nd  Aug.,  1847.  RICH.  PUGH,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

BRIDGWATER  UNION.-TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  is 

desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  a Hos- 
pital and  Casual  Wards,  for  the  sick  nnd  infirm  Paupers  of  their 
Union  Workhouse,  The  Plans  and  Specifications  for  the  same  mav 
be  seen  at  my  office,  and  any  information  required  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  EDWIN  DOWN,  of  Bridgwater,  Architect  to  the  Board,  of 
whom  also  printed  formsof  Tender  may  beobtained.  Senlcd  Tenders, 
indorsed,  must  be  delivered  to  me  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the 
11th  day  of  August  next.  Good  nnd  ample  securities  for  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  contract  will  be  required,  and  the  contractors 
must  be  prepared  with  the  same  at  the  time  of  delivering  their  ten- 
ders The  Board  does  not  pledge  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 
By  order  ofthe  Board, 

„ , ROBERT  UNDERDOWN,  Clerk. 

Bridgwater,  J uly  22nd,  1847. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  tiat  the 

Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Kensington  are  de- 
sirous of  receiving  TENDERS  for  making  and  building  a now 
sewer  on  the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  Wright's-lane.  Kensington, 
on  which  the  new  workhouse  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
sewer  will  extend  along  tbe  north  and  west  sides,  a length  of  1,074 
feet  The  drawiugs,  specification,  nnd  conditions,  may  be  seen  nt 
the  office  of  Messrs.  ADom  nnd  Crosse,  Architects,  14,  Hnrt-strcet, 
Bloomsbury,  after  the  2nd  day  of  August  next  The  tenders  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  1,  Canning-place,  Keusinoton,  oil  or 
before  THURSDAY',  the  12th  proximo,  by  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
after  which  time  no  tender  will  be  received.  The  Guardians  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a Partner  in  the  above  line ; 

any  steady  active  man,  possessing  about  50(.  or  601,  may 
be  taken  as  a partner,  where  a good  living  may  be  obtained,  the 

E resent  proprietor  having  other  business  to  attend  to.  This  would 
e a good  opportunity  for  a young  beginner.— Address,  S.  N.,  Post- 
officc,  Eton,  Bucks. 


w 


ANTED,  in  an  Architect's  Office,  a 

Clerk,  competent  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  an 

:1  to  superintend  works  ; lie  must  also  be  a good  drnughts- 

A middle-aged  person  would  lie  preferred.— Address,  stating 


w- 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office  in 

n Provincial  City, 

lick  draughtsman,  and  tho.,,..,,....,  - 

. otliic  Architecture.  One  who  has  a knowledge  of  land  surveying 
will  lie  preferred.  The  engagement  is  likely  to  lie  permanent,— 
Direct,  with  tenuis  uutl  tcferanes,  to  I\  U.  T..  at  the  offive  of  “ The 
Builder.” 


JOHN  MURRAY',  Albemarlc-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving;  Company  beg 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  YVOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  Been  nt  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
YYorks,  late  SirF.  Chautrey’s  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  Enst-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
nnd  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


TO  BUILDERS.-COUNTY  PAUPER  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
AT  LITTLEMORE,  NEAR  OXFORD. 

BUILDERS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for 

the  Building  of  certain  additional  WINGS  to  and  other- 
wise enlaging  the  ASYLUM,  according  to  the  Plans  nnd  Specifica- 
tion of  Messrs.  Plowman  nnd  Luck,  of  Oxford  (whicli  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Statel,  are  invited  to  transmit  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  the  23rd  day  of  August  next,  Tenders  of 
their  terms  for  executing  the  AVorks. 

The  Plans  nnd  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  Copies  of  them 
taken,  at  the  County  Hall,  Oxford,  on  and  after  the  2nd  of  August ; 
and  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Architects. 

Each  tender  must  he  accompanied  by  the  names  of  two  respon- 
sible persons,  who  would  join  the  contractor  in  the  usual  bond  for 

the  perform- * -*•  — I-*’-*  “ " — * *■-  J J 

obligatory  u,. 

lowest  in  amount. 

The  contract  and  bond  will  be  prepared  by  the  clerk  of  tho 
visitors,  and  a copy  delivered  to  the  contractor,  free  of  charge  to 
him  ; and  drafts  of  these  documents,  in  tlic  form  in  which  tho 
contractor  and  his  sureties  will  be  required  to  execute  them,  may 
be  seen  with  the  plans. 

JOHN  M.  DAVENPORT, 

Clerk  of  the  Visitors, 

County  Hall,  Oxford,  July  soth,  1847. 


THE  BUILDER 


London  and  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 


i striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office, 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  IN  VESTMENT, 
d LOAN  Business  transacted.  L< »W  RATES  oi  PREMIUM, 


and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS 
tuses,  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  38,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


Building  ground.— The  most  eligi- 
ble near  London.  Ravenscourt-park,  Hammersmith,  for 
detached  villas  ; long  term  of  years ; moderate  ground-rent ; Map 
a safe  and  profitable  investment  for  builders.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  L. 
GORDON,  Architect,  Ravcnscourt-park. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

CAPACIOUS  PREMISES  TO  BE  LET 

>3  on  Lease  for  a long  term,  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a builder,  or  for  erecting  thereon  two  mansions  of  the 
highest  class,  or  four  moderate  sized  dwelling-houses,  the  situation 
being  without  exception  the  most  desirable  in  the  metropolis,— For 
further  particulars  apply  to  A.  B.  Elms  Cottage,  Bayswater. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

I ELIGIBLE  PLOTS  OF  BUILDING 

-i  GROUND  in  and  around  London,  TO  BE  LET,  upon  very 
favourable  terms  and  liberal  advances.  A list  of  such  can  be  had 
free,  upon  application,  or  by  post,  by  inclosing  two  stamps.— 
BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Estate  and  Laud  Agents,  25,  Buck- 
lersbury. 


A LARGE  PORTION  of  the  above  valua- 

2A.  ble  property  TO  BE  LET,  on  veijr.  moderate  terms,  free 


effectually  to  — m - - „ 

cranes,  warehouses,  stable,  Ac.  An  excellent  commanding  counting 
house,  with  fire  proof  room,  and  iron  safe,  and  office  requisites. 
Apply  on  the  Wharf,  and  to  Messrs.  HOLMER.  26,  Bridge-street, 
Southwark  ; or  Messrs.  CRAFTER  and  SON,  No.  4,  Stamford - 
street,  Blnckfriars-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


/rio  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  OKI  and  well 

JL  ■stablishcd  Business  in  the  Country  ; the  present  proprietor 
wishing  to  retire  on  account  of  ill -health.— Apply  liy  letter,  prepaid, 
tu  A.  B„  Mr.  Hayes,  1,  Lilly  Pot  Lane,  London. 


TO  STONEMASONS  AND  OTHERS. 


BE  SOLD, •jfficonseqnence  of  the  death 

JL  of  the  Proprietor,  an  old-established  Business  in  the  above 
•=-  FLINT  and  SON,  Land  Agents, 


fipO  BE  SOLD,  Freehold,  Seven  Five- 

JL  roomed  houses,  nearly  all  let  to  respectable  tenants,  and 
several  Carcasses  of  Seven-roomed  Houses,  nearClapliaw  Common. 
—Far  further  particulars  of  J.  KARRAN,  14,  Chapel-street, 
StoekwcU. 


LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY. 

^O  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  at  improved 

ground-rents,  several  Eight-roomed  Carcases,  very  eligibly 


situate  at  the  end  of  Carter  street,  and  in  Penton-place,  \\  alworth. 
—May  lie  had  separately  if  required.  Land-tax  redeemed  If  pur- 
chased. part  of  the  money  may  remain  a short  time  on  the  security 
of  the  premises.— Apply  to  Mr.  FLEMING,  Solicitor, N 0.1, Trinity- 
square,  Southwark. 


HORNSEY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding  country.— For 
particulars  and  plans,  apply  at  Messrs.  WIGU  and  PO\\  NALL'S 
Offices,  7,  Bcdford-row. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

8 the  most  eligible  Building  Ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  being  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regeut  s-park,  and  close 
by  the  site  on  which  a new  church  is  about  to  lie  built,  for  a long 
term,  at  a moderate  rent.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
LITTLE.  36.  Northumberland-street,  Ncw-road 


RESIDENCE  WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, Ac.,  suitable  for  a Builder. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Dorset-squarc  and  the  Regcnt's-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises,  Workshops,  Saw-pits, 
Stabling,  Ac.  Fixtures  and  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing, 
to  be  taken  at  a valuation.  To  view,  apply  upon  the  Premises,  No. 
12,  Porsct-placc,  Dorsct-square.  For  terms  and  particulars,  of 
Mr.  II.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton- villas,  Edgeware-road.  Written  appli- 
cations cannot  be  attended  to. 


DESIRABLE  SLATE  QUARRIES  AND  CLIFFS  TO  BE  LET 
situate  in  the  Parish  of  Trcvalga,  CornwalL 

TO  BE  LET,  by  TENDER,  for  a Term  of 

Twenty-one  Years  from  Lady  Day  next,  all  those  excel- 
lent and  productive  Slate  Stone  Quarries,  called  the  Growa  Quarries, 
together  with  the  right  to  search  and  quarry  for  Slate  in  the  run  of 
cliffs  extending  from  the  said  Quarries  westward  to  a place  called 
Tram  ble  Kay,  all  situate  in  the  said  parish  of  Trevalga.  The  Growa 


Quur 


quality  of  their  slate,  and „ 

unlimited  extent.  They  abut  on  the  sea,  and  the  produce  can  be 
shipped  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  port  of  Boscastle.  about  a mile  dis- 
tant. The  adjoining  run  of  Cliffs.  named  above,  are  supposed  to 
‘ \ abundance  of  Slate  Rock,  and  as  the  extent  to  be  granted 


is  upwards  of  » mile,  it  affords  ample  space  and  a good  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  capital.— For  particulars  and  conditions  of 
letting,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  F,  PEARCE,  Solicitor,  Camclford,  Coru- 


wall ; to  whom  Tenders  in  writing  are  requested  to  be  s< 
«i,„  tit v,  a...  -,f  September  next 


mb  Jui 


QATTON  ESTATE.— BUILDING  SITES. 

MESSRS.  NASH  bpg  to  announce  that  they 

are  direct c. I by  the  noble  Proprietress  of  the  Gallon  Estate 
to  submit  to  i l l. I.1C  LETTING,  at  the  Railway  Junction  Hotel, 
Reunite,  on  TH  L Its  DAY , the  liith  day  of  August.  1317.  at  2 o'clock, 
the  few  remaining  Lots  still  in  hand,  constituting  the  preferable 
portion  of  this  remarkably  fine  property.  The  neMibourhood  of 
Reigatc.  in  which  this  Estate  is  situate,  is  so  well  known  for  its 
delightful  sceucrv.  the  remarkable  beauty  of  its  walk*  and  drives, 
and  the  proverbial  salubrity  of  the  air,  that  it  is  felt  no  comment 
upon  these  ‘objects  is  ueewary  ; yet  it  U to  be  remembered,  os  a 
lAnknig  prooi  o!  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  that  the  conse- 
quentahno-  unprecedented  demand  for  Villa  Residences,  that 
since  the  fir-'  portion  of  this  Estate  was  submitted  to  public  com- 
petition, just  twelve  months  since,  no  fewer  than  I3i  instinct  lots, 
tain  prehen  li .: l.og.-thcr  about  17»  acres  of  land,  have  actually 
been  let.  Hi--  tact  divests  the  project  of  much  of  its  speculative 
cliaractcr.  i,  indeed  building  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  jtmetion  f three  important  lines  of  railway  can  be  said  to 
admit  of  donbt  as  to  its  ultimate  value  and  importance.  The  Poor- 
rates  arc  already  exceedingly  low,  and  must  become  little  more 
tliau  nominal. — Particulars  with  pians  are  preparing,  and  may  be 
obtained,  in  due  time,  at  the  place  of  sale ; at  the  Inna  in  the 
vicinity : at  Garravray's  Coffee  House,  ’Change  Alley,  London ; 
Old  Ship,  Brighton ; and  of  Messrs.  Nash,  Land  Agente  and  Sur- 
veyors, Keigate. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MR.  C.  PRYOR  respectfully  announces, 

that  the  BALE  by  AUCTION  of  the  stock  and  utensils  in 
trade,  by  direction  of  the  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  Choa  Dowsett, 
Builder  and  Undertaker,  Waltham  Abbey,  previously  advertized 
for  Wednesday,  August  4.  is  POSTPONED  to  WEDNESDAY. 
Au rust  11.  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  punctually,  on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  lots.  (The  lease  of  the  premises  has  been  disposed  ofi. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  31,  Mark-lane,  and  at 
Waltham  Abbey. 


MR.  RICHARDS,  at  Garrawav’s  Coffee 

House, ’Change  Alley,  Cornhill,  on  THURSDAY,  August 
12th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  lots,  twenty-eight  extra  substantial 
FOURTH-HATE  BRICK-BUILT  CARCASSES,  several  of  them 
with  shops,  Ac.,  being  desirably  situate  for  any  business,  in  a 
densely-populated  manufacturing  district,  Brick-lane.  St  Luke's, 
in..  Url  JiW  Tronmnneers’ Comnanv  for 


a term  of  nearly  seventy  years,  at  low  apporiioneu  grouna  reiita.— 
May  be  viewed,  and  particulars  had  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  the 
Laugton  Arms,  near  the  estate,  of  whom  particulars  may  be  had  • 


of  CHARLES  DAVIS.  Esq..  Solicitor,  26.  Charles-squarc,  Hoxton  ; 
place  of  sale ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Tottenham. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  IRONMONGERY. 

MR.  J.  W.  NEVVALL  will  submit  to 

PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  inst..  on  the 
premises.  38,  King-street.  Snowhill  (instead  of  Tuesday  the  10th,  as 
advertised  in  this  paper  of  24th  July  I,  a large  and  well  assorted 
stock  of  ironmongery,  articles  consisting  of  ironmongery,  brass 
work,  nails,  files,  tools,  spades  and  shovels,  coffin  furniture,  grindery 
articles,  iron  and  steel  ; a new  six  motion  beer  engine  ; several 
elegant  bright  and  other  register  stoves,  with  ormolu,  bronze,  and 
porcelain  ornaments ; superior  fenders  and  fire  irons,  Ac.  Ac,  Also 
the  fixtures  and  utensils  in  trade,  including  superior  iron  book 
cases,  mahogany  desks,  gas  fittings,  a town  cart,  Ac.  Ac.  of  the  usual 
descriptions.  By  order  ofthe  proprietors,  Messrs.  Gardner,  Nicholl, 
and  Pettigrew,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  their  partner- 
ship. Catalogues  to  he  obtained  on  the  premises ; at  " The 


HORNSEY.  MIDDLESEX— Excellent  Materials  of  three  large 
Hoftsea,  ulcelv  erected.  Greenhouse,  and  out-buildings,  to  betaken 
down  Ibr  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  By 


M 


R.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises,  near 

llotn-ey  < liur.-h.  on  jUONDAY.  August  Mil.  El-un 


,.  clock  precisely,  on  account  ofthe  number  of  lots,  ami  by  order  of 
the  Northern  Railway  Company,  the  whole  of  the  materials,  com- 
prising about  Forty  Rods  of  Sound  Brickwork,  slates,  pan  and 
plain  tiles,  about  four  tons  of  Lead  in  gutters,  flats,  pipe,  Ac. 
Girders,  plates,  quartering,  nnd  joists.  battensand  otherfloors  ; fold- 
ing, panel  and  other  doors,  wainscoting,  French  windows,  sashes, 
aiid  frames.  Handsome  marble  mantcl-picccs  and  hearths,  Port- 
land stone  landings,  ballustradcs,  and  flights  of  steps,  porticos, 
iron  fencing,  coping,  York  and  other  paving;  coach-house  gates, 
park  and  other  fencing,  and  variety  of  useful  materials ; register 


aud  other  stoves,  patent  ranges,  coppers,  lead  pumps,  cast  lead  cis- 
terns, and  quantity  of  pipe,  Ac.  Oak  and  elm  timber,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  Ac.  Ac.— May  he  viewed ; catalogues  on  the  premises,  and  of 


NORWOOD.  SURREY.— Important  Sale  of  Freehold  and  ropy- 
hold  Residences,  Ground  Rents,  and  several  acres  of  Building 

TOPLTS  anil  SON  have  been  favoured 

with  instructions  from  the  Devisees  and  Executor  of  the 
late  ALLEN  PEKING.  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auc- 
tion Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  August  19th,  at  One  punctually,  in 
Thirt  v-two  Lots,  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Residences.  Ground  Rents, 
and  Freehold  Building  Land,  situate  in  the  preferable  part  of 
Lower  Norwood,  a short  distance  past  the  Tulsc-hill  Hotel.  The 
property  comprises  an  excellent  Residence,  with  coach-house, 
stabling,  walled  garden,  and  pleasure  grounds,  being  No.  1, 
Thurlow-place  ; let  to  B.  Hickliug.  Esq.  . 

A OoPYHOLD  RESIDENCE,  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  being 
No.  3.  Thurlow-place  ; let  to  — Capper,  Esq. 

A COPYHOLD  OROUND  RENT  of  101.10s.  per  annum,  arising 
from  No.  4.  Thurlow-place.  with  reversion  thereto. 

A COPYHOLD  COTTAGE  RESIDENCE,  being  No.  5,  Thur- 
low-pluce ; let  to  Miss  Wood. 

A COPYHOLD  RESIDENCE,  being  No.  12.  Thurlow-plncc, 
with  coach-house,  stabling . garden,  Ac.  ; let  to  J.  Chapman  Esq. 

A COPYHOLD  GROUND  RENT  of  19?.  Ms.  per  annum,  arising 
from  No.  13,  Thurlow-place,  with  reversion  there* 


TWENTY-FIVE  LOTS  of  Valuable  Freehold  Building  Land, 
divided  into  convenient  plots  for  the  erection  of  Villa  Residences  of 
a superior  class.  The  situation  of  this  land  is  unequalled  in  the 
command  of  beautiful  and  extensive  views,  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
aud  the  convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis,  combined  with 
the  easy  access  and  rapid  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood,  ren- 
der these  properties  worthy  the  attention  of  the  capitalist,  the  spe- 


culator, and  the  builder.— Particulars  with  Plans  will  he  ready  . - 
and  after  the  7th  instant,  when  they  may  he  had  at  the  Tulse-hill 
Hotel:  of  Messrs.  WILLSU1RE  and  PARRIS.  5,  Walsinghom- 
place.  Lambeth:  of  Messrs.  Ml  NET  and  SMITH.  3.  New  Broad- 
street,  City : at  the  Auction  Mart ; and  of  TOPLIS  and  SON,  16, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 


\v 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 


Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
nnglazcd,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.  GREI VE  and  QBE  LLIE R.  M nrble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road.  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  bos  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  ilie  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

"MIE  AINSLTE  BRICK  AND  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 


- lairmanl.  invite  attention  hi  their  IMPROVE!)  BRICK  ami 
TILE  MACJI  INES._which  ore  to  he  seeu  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 


...the  Company's  office,  193a.  Piccadilly,  from  10 

Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury -station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  theEaling- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street.  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company.  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  l,  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  lie  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  II  11.1,,  133,  Buchanan-strect, 


DEUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 

fjpO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


B 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

IELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

M ACH  E,  which  has  l>ccn  almost  universally  adopted  fo 


.•hitectural  dc . 

Honourable  Commissic __  | H| 

the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architc  • . of  the 
da.'-.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
•■oraaat  I hi  nun  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 


CHEAP  ORNAM  ENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owins  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ni.lv  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  Btock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Bakor-strcct,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

street  Without,  has  ft  laTgc  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 
of  the  following  sizes :— 10  by  8,  9 by  7,  8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot. 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
:s  of  200  feet,  for  42s.,  or  about  24d.  per  foot,  in  large 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s  3d. 


Blue  1 0 

Purple 1 0 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Design. — THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishops  gate-street  Without. 


5LATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 


Ctab  House.  Grocers'  Hall.  Ac.. 'also  at  the’British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  Iuls  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls.  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 


N.B.  Rough  Plate  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighth,  one-half, 
and  three-quarter-inch  thick.  — Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-gardeu, 
Holborn. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

strect,  Str  rnd,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  :ccute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  stylo 
aud  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  arc  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  in 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
l’ELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


QOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

k_5  26,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
aud  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  aud  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  cither 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  loo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  lie  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


iOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


26,  SOnO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St,  Uobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  aud  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  C'™"  1 ‘ “ -*■ 


) GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-squarc. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Table?,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 4 4 

size  from  one  foot  Fourths  ....  8 10 

upwards,  at  3d.  per  J C.C 9 8 

foot.  I C.C.C 2 0 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at.  Id. 
lid.,  2d.  and  2Sd.per 


FENToVs  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  aud  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

J AMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116,  Bishops- 

gatc-street,  Without,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
to  their  reduced  prices  of  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  cash  only. 


CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates. 


Best 12  Tables.. 

Seconds  ..15  „ 
Thirds ...  18  „ 

Fourths . . 18  „ 


CROWN  SQUARES,  i 
100  feet  Boxes. 

4 by  3 and  4j  by  31  ..  lJ(L%lft. 


it  to  order, 3d.  perfoot. 


BEST  HORTICULTURAL 
SHEET  GLASS, 

For  Hothouses.  Conservatories, 
See.,  in  sizes  up  to  40  in.  long. 


I 1 6 oz.  perfoot 


GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 


Tiles  made  of  Sheet  Glass  ....  8iL  lod.  is.  od.  Is. , 

Slates,  20  by  10 lud.  Is.  Is.  4<L  Is.  f 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty,  8s.  per  cwt, 

116,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhHl-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
: lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
i DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
I Sashes  aud  Frames,  always  on  sale, 
j Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
j the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
| ines  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
1 Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

. BANKS, 


Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  Road.  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 


anv  part  ofthe  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  the 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, he. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  A m well-street.  Cl  erkenwell, 

near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners'  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  or  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1847. 


■>0 II  FOLK,  like  Warwick- 
shire, of  which  we  spoke 
last  week,  is  studded  with 
structures,  which  interest 
not  only  the  architectural 
antiquary  but  the  practical 
architect,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  numerous 
examples  and  hints  for  modern  application. 
The  Archaeological  Institute  met  in  the  capital 
of  this  county  last  week,  and  continued  their 
labours  there  during  a part  of  this  ; and  we 
propose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ Association,” 
to  give  some  notes  of  the  principal  places 
visited,  and  the  heads  of  such  of  the  papers 
read  as  illustrate  these  places,  or  contain 
information  likely  to  interest  a large  portion 
of  our  readers.  We  do  not  intend  to  chroni- 
cle the  names  of  all  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  attended,  the  profuse  hospitality 
which  was  offered  to  them  on  various  sides, 
or  even  the  purely  antiquarian  matters  which 
came  before  them  for  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Norwich,  or  Caistor,  he  the 
Vcnta  Iccnorum  of  the  Romans,*  argued  in 
favour  of  the  former  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney, 
notices  of  ancient  monastic  mortuary  rolls, 
ably  as  they  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nichols,  histories  of  Saxon  kings,  and  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  must  be  le.'t  to  other 
hands,  the  architectural  antiquities  alone 
would  afford  us  more  matter  than  we  have 
space  to  include. 

St.  Andrew's  Hall , where  the  introductory 
meeting  was  held  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
being  in  the  chair),  was  originally  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  a large  perpendicular  church,  built  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  an  open  timber  roof.  It  belonged  to 
a monastery  of  Dominican  friars,  of  which 
there  are  some  curious  remains  now  used  as 
the  workhouse.  The  election,  (when,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Peto,  one  of  the  “ craft,”  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll  to  represent  the 
ancient  city  in  Parliament,)  afterwards  closed 
this  apartment  against  the  Institute,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  public  library  and 
the  Guildhall. 

The  latter  building  was  erected  quite  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1407- 
13),  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  externally  as  a 
specimen  of  flint  work, — a mode  of  construc- 
tion very  prevalent  in  Norwich  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  council  chamber  here 
retains  the  wood  fittings  of  about  the  time 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  This,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  also  contain  some  curious 
portraits  of  past  officers. t 

NORWICH  CATHEDRAL 

is  a very  interesting  structure,  rather  more 
than  400  feet  long,  with  a tower  and  spire  313 
feet  high.  The  greater  part  of  it  belongs,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  the  Norman  period, 
and  internally  is  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

* Thus  disposed  of  by  a well  known  old  disticli 
” Castor  was  a city  when  Norwich  was  none, 

And  Norwich  was  builtof  Castor  stone." 
t “ A tower,  which  had  been  added  to  the  original  building,  fell 
down  and  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  Council-chamber,  which  was 
restored,  and  other  repairs  made,  in  1534,  to  which  period  the  pre- 
st  nt  fittings  may  safely  be  referred.  The  wood-work  is  ornamented 
witn  the  Linen  panel,  and  with  small  figures  of  a lion,  grey-hound, 
and  dragon,  used  as  poppies,  in  the  panels  are  the  arms  of 
JUnry  \ Hi.,  Norwich,  the  Mercers,  St.  George's  Company,  the 
ttroeei-s,  and  Merchant  Adventurers.  The  windows  are  tilled  with 
painted  glass  of  different  periods,  with  several  shields  of  arms  • 
amongst  these  occur,  t he  Scriveners,  the  City  of  Norwich  ; those  of 
Robert  Browne,  mayor  in  1522 ; the  rebus  of  Bishop  tioldwell ; a 
11. o'  „ , 8 'Jh'fk  nipaling  the  Grocers' Company  ; and  the  arms  of 

iyooert  Dudley,  Lari  ot  Leicester,  who  was  connected  with  this 
county  —A  ules  of  the  thurcl-xs,  &c.  of  Norwich ; by  « Member. 


Some  years  ago  it  had  fallen  into  a deplorable 
condition,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  present 
dean  much  has  been  done,  as  may  be  supposed 
when  we  say,  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds  have  been  spent  in  the  repair 
of  it  within  these  last  fifteen  years.  The  works 
are  still  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter.* 

Professor  Willis  gave  a discourse  on  the 
cathedral  in  the  public  library,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  a number  of  diagrams  to  shew 
the  general  arrangement,  and  enable  him  to 
point  out  the  date  of  the  different  parts.  We 
proceed  to  give  the  heads  of  his  discourse  from 
our  own  notes. 

It  had  been  his  lot,  he  said,  in  the  division  of 
labour  made  by  the  institute,  to  illustrate  the 
cathedral  in  each  of  the  towns  they  had  visited. 
All  had  been  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity; 
Canterbury,  by  the  existence  of  important  do- 
cumentary evidence  ; and  Winchester,  by  the 
curious  conversion  which  had  been  made  of 
Norman  work  into  perpendicular.  In  Nor- 
wich, much  the  same  alteration  had  been  com- 
menced, but  was  not  carried  out;  its  most 
valuable  peculiarity,  however,  was  as  it  related 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  Saxon 
architecture  in  England.  Those  who  had  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  there  was  none,  could 
attribute  the  earlier  parts  of  the  other  cathe- 
drals to  the  Saxon  time,  Saxon  buildings  hav- 
ing  originally  occupied  their  site  ; but  in  Nor- 
wich, no  doubt  could  be  raised,  as  the  see  was 
removed  from  Thelford  only  in  the  time  of 
William  Rufus,  and  the  cathedral  then  erected 
where  no  other  building  existed.  The  original 
structure  then  was  purely  Norman,  yet  many 
parts  of  it  were  as  rude  as  that  which  was 
called  Saxon  i.n  other  places. 

There  had  been  very  little  alteration  in  the 
plan;  it  consists  of  nave,  tower,  transepts,  and 
a very  considerable  chancel  or  presbytery,  with 
aisles  to  each.  The  chancel  terminates  with 
an  absis  with  an  aisle  around  it,  known  always 
as  the  “procession  path,”  and  various  chapels 
of  peculiar  form  branching  out  of  it.  The  Nor- 
man part  of  the  cathedral  is  of  two  periods,  he 
said,  as  was  shewn  by  the  bases  of  the  columns 
and  by  the  zigzag  ornament  around  the  arches 
of  the  later  part  of  it.  He  could  prove  that  the 
zigzag  was  not  introduced  till  very  late  in  the 
Norman  style.  The  choir  was  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  that  portion  .of  the  building  wholly 
east  of  the  transepts;  ritually  speaking,  the 
term  distinguished  simply  that  part  where  the 
monks  sat  to  sing,  and  which  in  this  case  in- 
cluded the  space  under  the  central  tower  and 
apart  of  the  nave.  The  more  eastern  portion 
was  appropriated  to  the  priests,  and  was  called 
the  presbytery.  The  episcopal  throne  was 
originally  against  the  end  of  the  eastern  part,  a 
peculiarity  confined  to  Norwich,  and  was  so 
high  up,  as  to  be  upon  the  wall  which  divided 
the  presbytery  from  the  “ processional  walk  ;” 
its  remains  were  visible.  The  rood  loft,  he 
considered,  was  originally  at  some  distance 
down  the  nave.  The  aisles  were  formed  into 
chapels;  we  had  no  conception  how  greatly 
these  buildings  were  cut  up  and  divided  by 
screens  and  enclosures,— obstructions  which 
perhaps  had  more  effect  in  leading  to  the  re- 
formation than  more  important  matters. 

It  was  now  time  to  speak  of  the  written  his- 
tory of  the  cathedral.  It  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Herbert  de  Losinga  in  1096,  who 
nearly  completed  if,  together  with  the  mo- 
nastery and  bishop’s  palace,  concerning  which 


* Blacklicatli,  and  several 


* Mr.  Brown  built  Lee  Church, 

others.  Amongst  them  St.  Mark's  

side  of  Norwich,  where  the  mouldings,  vator-tublc'si  &e  "arc  "of 
moulded  brick.  The  face  of  the  walls  is  of  Hint-work  with  white 
brick  quoins.  M r.  Kerr,  the  clever  author  of  the  " Newleafe  Dis- 
courses has  recently  joined  Mr.  Brown  in  partnership. 


he  would  speak  hereafter.  The  next  his- 
torical record  was,  that  John  of  Oxford 
finished  the  church  that  Herbert  began  ; and 
in  his  time,  1171,  the  church  was  burnt.  The 
lecturer  said  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the 
antiquaries  of  a few  years  ago  amplified  their 
authorities:  Blomefield  was  of  this  class;  he 
interpreted  Latin  statements  his  own  way,  and 
so  asserted  things  for  which  he  had  no  grounds. 
In  1272,  the  monks  and  citizens  being  on  very 
bad  terms,  the  latter  rose,  burnt  the  records, 
and  sacked  the  monastery.  Documents  prove 
that  the  church  was  miraculously  preserved, 
and  the  lady  chapel  burnt,  but  Blomefield  by 
some  accident  states  this  vice  versa.  In  1278 
the  church  was  re-dedicated,  and  he  ought 
here  to  speak  of  the  gateways,  but  as  Mr. 
Britton  had  promised  them  a paper  on  that 
subject,  he  would  pass  them  by.  To  this 
gentleman  (he  would  take  occasion  to  say)  he 
and  all  other  antiquaries  and  architects  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  he  was  most  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity,  there  in  his  presence,  of 
acknowledging  it. 

In  1299  considerable  repairs  were  made  to 
the  tower,  the  spire  of  which,  probably,  was  at 
that  time  of  wood.  He  now  came  to  a point 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
namely,  the  cause  of  the  present  appearance 
of  the  choir, — where  the  Norman  work  was 
seen  only  in  the  middle  part  of  the  walls,— the 
triforimn.  The  upper  part  and  lower  part 
were  both  of  later  character.  Ou  the  15th  of 
January,  1361-2,  a furious  hurricane  did  much 
mischief  in  various  parts,  damaging,  accord- 
ing to  Holinshed,  many  mighty  buildings.  On 
this  occasion  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  under 
notice  was  blown  down,  and  in  its  fall  mate- 
rially damaged  the  presbytery.  The  ancient 
rolls,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathe- 
dral, shew  that  considerable  outlay  for  repairs 
was  made  in  1364  and  1369 ; and  it  was  then 
that  the  present  clerestory  was  constructed 
under  Bishop  Percy.  The  vaulting  was  done 
subsequently,  and  so  were  the  flying  buttresses 
externally  : these  latter  not  being  needed  till 
the  vaulting  was  put  up,  the  thrust  of  which 
they  were  intended  to  withstand.  The  styl© 
of  the  clerestory  was  between  decorated  and 
perpendicular,  and  having  a precise  date,  was 
a very  valuable  example. 

The  next  event  was  a conflagration  in  1465, 
when  the  spire  being  struck  by  lightning,  set 
fire,  probably,  to  the  roof  of  the  nave.  It 
might  be  taken  as  a principle,  that  the  medie- 
val ancients  never  repaired  or  altered  build- 
ings out  of  wantonness:  when  any  accident 
happened,  then  they  enlarged  or  rebuilt.  The 
wood  roof  of  the  nave,  in  the  present  case, 
being  destroyed,  they  put  up  a stone  vault,  and 
afterwards  carried  it  on  to  the  choir,  the  date  of 
the  vault,  which  may  be  called  1498.  At  this 
same  time,  the  lower  part  of  the  choir  was 
altered  to  the  perpendicular  style.  The  present 
spire  was  of  later  date.  And  here  he  would 
conclude  his  remarks  on  the  cathedral  until 
he  met  them  within  its  walls. 

He  had  now  to  speak  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings surrounding  the  cathedral,  and  he  pointed 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  a plan  of  them 
which  he  had  prepared.  This  was  a matter 
to  which  he  had  given  much  attention  at  Can- 
terbury, where  his  views  had  been  borne  out 
by  an  ancient  plan  afterwards  discovered. 
Great  confusion  had  been  caused  by  the  haste 
of  the  early  antiquaries.  Whittaker,  one  of 
the  earliest  in  this  department,  had  described 
Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a type  of  all  others.  Succeeding  wri- 
ters had  not  investigated  for  themselves,  and 
had  perpetuated  errors.  We  must  pursue  a 
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different  course  : give  up  altogether  what  they 
have  said,  and  take  nothing  for  granted. 

The  cloisters  at  Norwich  had  been  tolerably 
well  preserved;  they  were  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  a recorded  history.  Doors  opened 
from  them  into  the  burial-place  and  adjoining 
offices.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloisters,  and 
communicating  with  them,  remain  the  founda- 
tions of  a building,  which  had  been  called  the 
Prior’s  Chapel,  but  which  he  would  call  the 
Chapter  House.  William  of  Worcester,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  and  had 
explained  the  uses  of  some  of  the  doors  in  the 
cloisters,  made  this  fact  certain.  He  says,  that 

1297,  the  cloister  was  begun,  together  with 
the  Chapter  House  on  the  east  side  of  it.  The 
rest  of  the  cloister  was  of  later  date.  In  1409 
other  doors  had  been  put  in,  leading  to  the 
lavatory  and  refectory:  and  in  1430,  to  the 
Guests’  Hall. 

There  was  formerly  a curious  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cloister,  which  was  foolishly 
pulled  down  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  for- 
tunately figured  by  Mr.  Repton  in  the  At- 
chceologia.  This,  the  lecturer  would  call  the 
Infirmary.  The  refectory  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cloisters,  also  the  guest’s  hall,  next  it. 
The  dormitory  was  probably  connected  with 
the  south  transept.  The  monks  often  had 
nocturnal  duties ; when  they  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing too,  they  went  first  into  the  church,  and 
then  to  the  cloister  to  wash ; the  dormitories 
were  therefore  generally  placed  near  the  tran- 
sept, to  enable  them  to  get  to  the  church 
without  going  into  the  air.  At  Canterbury 
there  was  a covered  way  from  the  dormitory 
to  the  transept.  Mr.  Willis  then  reviewed  the 
generul  arrangement  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  great  hall 
further  north,  destroyed  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
aud  other  buildings  adjoining,  and  concluded 
by  inviting  all  who  were  willing,  to  accompany 
him  over  the  cathedral,  an  invitation  which  was 
responded  to  by  a large  number  of  persons. 

The  general  examination,  which  was  then 
made,  shewed  much  to  interest.  The  great 
western  window  was  pointed  out  as  closely 
resembling  the  large  window  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  Norman 
triforium  was  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  In  the 
nave  arc  two  cylindrical  columns,  one  opposite 
the  other,  with  spiral  mouldings  around  them 
from  bottom  to  top  : it  was  seen  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  upright  joints  of  the  stones  in 
these  are  oblique,  to  agree  with  the  lines  of  the 
moulding. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  wall  enclosing 
the  “ procession  path  ” on  the  south  side,  a 
small  chamber  has  been  recently  discovered, 
with  a hagioscope  or  squint,  commanding  the 
high  altar.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  cell  of  a 
recluse, — a hermitage.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  presbytery  there  is  another  squint,  serving 
with  the  one  last-mentioned,  to  point  out  the 
exact  position  of  the  high  altar  originally. 

In  the  chancel,  a singular  circumstance  is 
observable.  The  original  Norman  piers  and 
arches,  according  to  Mr.  Willis,  range  with 
those  in  the  nave,  but  when  the  perpendicular 
work  was  added,  it  was  arranged  so  as  to  make 
the  line  of  the  chancel  incline  slightly  to  the 
south:  whether  this  was  through  accident 
orcarkssness,  or  was  done  on  principle,  as  the 
professor  seemed  to  think,  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

The  escape  of  the  cathedral  from  destruc- 
tion at  various  times  appears  almost  miracu- 
lous. As  late  as  1650,  it  was  gravely  threat- 
ened, for  we  remember  to  have  seen  that 
iu  that  year,  a petition  was  presented  by 
the  people  of  Yarmouth  to  the  Parliament, 


praying  for  “ a part  of  the  lead  and  other  use- 
ful materials  of  that  vast  and  altogether  useless 
cathedral  at  Norwich,  towards  the  building  of 
a workhouse  to  employ  our  almost  starved 
poor,  and  repairing  our  piers.”  Tolerably 
cool,  it  will  be  confessed. 

We  must  not,  however,  give  longer  time  to 
the  cathedral  at  present,  or  we  shall  leave  our- 
selves no  space  even  to  allude  to  the  numerous 
churches  which  adorn  Norwich.  A walk 
round  the  base  of  the  castle,  a Norman  keep 
sorely  marred  by  a spic  and  span  new  casing, 
and  battlements  of  most  questionable  design  * 
will  shew  you  how  numerous  the  churches  are, 
thirty-six  if  we  remember  rightly,  and  give  a 
notion  of  their  general  character.  Some  archi- 
tectural notes  of  these  and  other  ancient 


this  respect,  and  in  some  others,  there  is  a re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  east  and 
the  west  of  England  ; similar  fonts  are  common 
in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  The  towers, 
when  square,  are  generally  lofty,  and  some- 
times much  enriched  with  panelling  of  flint  and 
stone.  A feature  almost  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  England  is  the  small  window  or  opening, 
filled  with  rich  tracery,  in  the  middle  story, 
commonly  called  sound-holes,  but  perhaps 
more  properly  air-holes,  as  their  object  seems 
to  be  to  give  air  to  the  ringing  loft  under  the 
belfry.” 

To  some  few  of  the  churches  and  buildings 
thus  generally  characterized,  we  shall  refer 
more  particularly  hereafter;  also  to  the  ancient 
gates,  on  which  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Britton,  and  give  notes  of  the  excursions  to 
Walsingham,  Binham,  Burgh  Castle,  Yar- 


buildings,  by  Mr.  Parker,  were  printed  in  the 
shape  of  a pamphlet  for  the  members,  and 
found  very  useful.  The  introductory  remarks 
on  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them, 
may  be  here  quoted. 

“ Archaeologists,  not  previously  acquainted 
with  East  Anglia,  may  wish  to  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  those  particular  points  which  are 
most  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  scarcity  of  stone  gives  at  once  a different 
character  to  the  buildings  from  those  of  most 
other  parts ; the  only  building  material  of  the 
country  being  flint,  the  walls  are  almost  en- 
tirely constructed  of  it,  and  frequently  faced 
with  cut  flints  also,  of  which  there  are  some 
very  good  examples  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 
The  dressings  are  usually  of  stone;  and  there 
arc  numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  what 
is  called  ‘ flint  and  stone  panelling,’  in  which 
the  interstices  of  stone  panelling  are  filled  with 
cut  flints,  producing  a very  singular  and  strik- 
ing effect.  This  kind  of  work  is  most  common 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  there  are  good 
examples  of  it  in  the  decorated  work  also,  as 
in  the  gates  of  the  Close  at  Norwich.  The 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period  of 
the  transition  from  the  decorated  to  the  per- 
pendicular styles,  seems  to  be  that  in  which 
architecture  was  most  flourishing  in  Norfolk  ; 
and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  this  tran- 
sition, particularly  Worstead  and  Ingham.  In 
the  small  plain  churches  the  dressings  are  fre- 
quently of  brick,  and  sometimes  the  mullions 
also,  so  that  many  churches  are  built  entirely 
of  flint  and  brick,  without  any  stone.  Almost 
all  the  arches  over  doors  and  windows  in  plain 
buildings,  and  those  of  the  city  walls,  are  of 
brick  : in  the  earlier  buildings  these  bricks 
approximate  in  shape  to  the  Roman  tiles  ; in 
later  specimens  they  are  the  common  Flemish 
bricks.  In  poor  churches  the  towers  are  com- 
monly built  round,  and  of  flint  entirely,  to  save 
the  expense  of  quoins  ; these  round  towers  are 
consequently  of  all  periods,  from  the  earliest 
known  buildings  to  the  present  time.  The  fine 
screens  and  other  woodwork  form  quite  a lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Norfolk  churches  ; 
many  of  these  screens  have  beautiful  paintings 
of  the  apostles  and  saints  on  the  lower  panels. 

The  roofs  are  generally  open  to  the  ridge, 
of  high  pitch,  originally  covered  with  thatch, 
and  many  still  are  so;  they  are  not  so  rich  as 
the  Suffolk  roofs,  but  there  are  many  fine  open 
timber  roofs  in  Norfolk.  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
in  Norwich  is  a good  example.  In  that  church 
there  is  also  a wooden  baptisteryof  the  fifteenth 
century,  mutilated  ; in  the  church  of  Trunch 
there  is  a similar  one  perfect:  these  and  the 
earlier  one  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  are  the 
only  examples  known  in  England.  Of  the 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  of  the  middle  ages, 
specimens  in  Norwich  and  the  neighbourhood 
are  more  numerous  than  in  most  other  places. 

Norwich  abounds  with  fragments  of  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

Norfolk  is  also  justly  celebrated  for  beautiful 
examples  of  the  moulded  brick  mansions  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  of  which 
the  ruins  of  East  Barnbam  Hall  afford  a good 
specimen. 


The  churches  of  Norfolk  abound  with  magni- 
ficent fonts  of  the  perpendicular  style,  bearing 
a great  general  resemblance  to  each  other.  In 


..  -TM  Thf re  1S  a fu!*  account.  of  this  curious  structure,  entitled 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Norwich  Castle,-  l.v  Samuel 
Woodward,  pub  ished  by  Mr.  Musket  t,  iu  the  Marketplace,  Nor- 
' :l  ' the  ArcfMolvffia,  YoL  XJLi., 


mouth  (where  the  American  minister,  Ban- 
croft, made  a speech  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  heard  him),  and  to  Ely 
Cathedral.  In  the  meanwhile  we  lay  before  our 
readers  an  engraving  of  the  beautiful  Early 
English  Galilee  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
latter  building,  from  a drawing  made  by  Mr. 
Caveler  for  the  purpose.* 

Ely  Cathedral  is  truly  a magnificent  and  in- 
structive edifice  ; great  works  are  going  on 
there  too,  and  further,  a painful  interest 
attaches  to  it  as  the  scene  of  a fatal  accident 
to  an  able  architect. 


ON  THE  DUE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
FACULTIES  FOR  THE  ARTS.+ 

When  cheap  art  is  made  as  correct  as  that 
which  is  highly  wrought,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
pensive, we  shall  then  have  the  lower  classes 
much  better  members  of  society.  The  boys 
who  are  educated  in  the  national  schools  ought 
to  be  taught  the  elements  of  geometrical  con- 
struction just  as  much  as  they  are  taught 
arithmetic.  Then  would  labouring,  appren- 
ticed, and  journeymen  mechanics  be  much 
more  valuable  to  their  masters,  and  their  own 
position  would  be  much  improved.  I fear 
there  is  not  one  person  in  a thousand  of  this 
class  who  could  construct  a perpendicular, 
bisect  and  divide  a line  into  a given  number 
of  parts,  make  an  angle  equal  to  another, 
construct  a triangle,  a square,  a pentagon, 
&c. ; and  yet  how  often  are  they  working  upon 
such  matters,  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
foundation?  Not  even  a tradesman  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  construction  ; for 
the  more  he  is  informed  upon  the  goods  in 
which  he  deals,  the  better  purchaser  and  seller 
he  must  be.  A few  years  ago  I gave  ten  lec- 
tures on  geometrical  construction  and  perspec- 
tive to  the  first  class  of  about  thirty-five  boys 
of  a national  school,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
four  who  were  rather  dull,  they  mastered  the 
subject  with  very  little  difficulty  ; and  the  four 
dull  ones  were  enabled  in  that  time  to  draw 
chairs,  tables,  &c.,  perspectively,  while  the 
others  advanced  into  more  complicated  objects, 
as  the  room  with  its  windows,  &c. ; shewing 
that  the  faculties  which  the  Creator  has  given 
for  producing  certain  forms,  colours,  &c.,  only 
require  to  be  legitimately  exercised  to  be  more 
available.  It  is  only  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  know  that  such  faculties  are  given, 
that  they  should  be  so  grossly  neglected  as  they 
are.  The  heads  of  education  know  that  there 
is  not  a single  thing  made  but  by  the  faculties 
of  form  and  constructiveness,  and  yet  they  have 
not  provided  for  their  due  exercise,  further 
than  permitting  them  to  be  employed  more 
often  than  not  upon  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  that 
they  may  be  amused,  but  by  no  means  informed. 
From  the  manufacture  of  a pin  to  the  building 
of  a palace,  the  painting  of  historical  and 
landscape  pictures,  the  sculpturing  of  statues, 
and  engraving  in  its  various  branches,  all  are 
the  results  of  the  faculties  of  form,  colour, 
constructiveness, &c.,  which  should  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  educators  that  a due  cultivation 
and  sound  exercise  of  these  important  faculties 
should  most  seriously  occupy  their  minds  in 

4 See  rape  :s74.  A'ext  week  we  shall  {rive  a fine  view  of  the 
cast  cud  of  the  Cathedral,  a charming  specimen  of  early  English 
work. 

t See  page  3«1,  ante. 
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order  to  devise  a system  of  instruction  by  which 
they  might  obtain  that  high  state  of  activity 
and  perfection  to  which  they  are  continually 
appealed.  If  the  organ  of  form  is  to  be  culti- 
vated, it  must  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  perspective  upon  natural  forms, 
because  natural  forms  and  natural  faculties  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  each  being  made 
for  each.  This  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  and  simple  enough  it  is  ; nevertheless,  how 
often  are  natural  forms  made  to  give  place  to 
all  sorts  of  artificial  forms  in  artistic  instruc- 
tion. The  physician  and  surgeon  investigate 
the  structure  of  man  and  animals,  the  botanist 
does  the  same  in  the  botanical  kingdom,  the 
geologist  is  ever  searching  through  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  the  chymist  analyses,  in  order  to 
discover  the  different  properties  of  the  works 
of  creation,  the  astronomer  explores  the 
heavens,  &c.  But  the  student  in  art  has  not 
such  scientific  instructors.  The  commence- 
ment of  artistic  instruction  in  the  human 
figure,  landscape,  marine,  and  architecture,  is 
made  up  from  drawings  and  prints,  which  may 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  representations  of 
the  objects  proposed  for  imitation  ; and  though 
the  objects  themselves  might  not  be  the  most 
proper  or  convenient  to  place  before  the  pupils 
at  the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  yet 
the  most  accurate  representations,  either  in 
models  or  drawings,  should  be  selected  for  the 
lessons,  that  the  pupils  may  not  imbibe  false 
forms,  meritricious  execution,  whims,  fancies, 
and  conceits,  which  may  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mind  of  the  instructor,  and,  therefore,  as 
such,  would  be  produced  in  his  lessons  as  most 
fit  and  proper  for  imitation.  Such  lessons, 
however  skilfully  executed,  would  be  sure  to 
cause  great  mischief  in  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
for  though  they  might  contain  much  ingenuity, 
yet  but  little  truth  might  he  in  them,  when  the 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  the  pupil  would  be  di- 
verted out  of  its  own  channel  by  being  obliged 
to  learn  the  artificialities  of  a very  different 
turn  of  mind,  causing  great  pain  in  his  mental 
powers  while  subjected  to  such  errors  and  con- 
fusion. Elementary  instruction  should  be  truth 
itself,  that  a true  foundation  be  laid  in  the 
youthful  mind,  on  which  all  that  is  noble  may 
be  based.  From  such  a foundation  every  ex- 
cellence may  be  expected,  and  that  which  is 
most  important,  the  original  mental  arrange- 
ment will  be  preserved  and  perfected.  Origin- 
ality of  thought  in  either  department  of  the 
sister  arts,  the  result  of  an  unsophisticated  and 
an  inventive  mind,  is  lauded  by  the  great  and 
good,  and  upheld  as  a model  of  perfection  ; so 
highly  and  so  deservedly  is  original  thinking 
and  invention  valued.  Such  great  lights  un- 
fortunately but  seldom  appear;  no  doubt  in 
numerous  instances  from  the  incongruous  ele- 
ments with  which  brilliant  minds  have  been 
fed.  The  nature  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  well  investigated,  and  when  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, all  instruction  should  be  adapted  to 
it  accordingly.  The  subject  in  itself  is  simple 
enough,  for  truth  is  the  watchword  and  guide  ; 
but  if  this  polar  star  is  lost  sight  of,  it  will 
be  vain  to  steer  for  its  place  of  destination, 
perfection- haven  ; she  must  then  either  resign 
herself  to  the  fate  of  the  elements,  or  run  her- 
self into  the  first  harbour  of  refuge  that  pre- 
sents itself.  Let  truth  then  be  the  cry,  and  all 
will  be  right.  Nothing  short  of  a radical  cure 
of  the  evil  wherever  it  may  be  should  be  re- 
ceived. A radical  cure  of  a disease  is  prayed 
for  by  every  sufferer  ; and  so  should  a radical 
cure  be  required  in  all  unsound  instruction,  for 
a greater  evil  there  cannot  be  than  the  perver- 
sion of  the  human  mind.  It  matters  not  what 
part  of  the  human  mind  is  turned  out  of  its 
due  course  by  wrong  instructions.  The  evil  is 
equally  great,  and  should  be  eradicated  without 
delay,  that  its  contaminating  influence  may 
penetrate  no  further.  The  rising  generation 
require  a new  beginning,  one  that  is  entirely 
free  of  the  old  worn-out,  thread-bare,  patch- 
work,  having  nature  for  its  foundation,  that 
the  truth  may  be  received,  and  stored  up  in 
the  mind  as  the  only  materials  that  should  be 
used  in  inventive  art.  The  branch  of  art  mat- 
ters not,  the  principle  is  the  same;  for  whether 
it  be  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  the 
student’s  mind  must  be  exercised  in  the 
boundless  field  of  nature,  whose  inexhaustible 
store  will  always  supply  the  student  with  the 
true  materials  that  he  may  require  for  effecting 
his  designs.  An  artist  in  historical  or  land- 
scape painting  succeeds  in  proportion  as  he 
collects  his  studies  frqm  nature.  If  he  depends 


upon  antique  statues  for  the  forms  of  his 
figures,  and  old  pictures  for  arrangements  of 
colour  and  light  and  shadow,  he  will  ascend  no 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  a mere 
copyist  of  other’s  art,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the 
high  calling  of  an  inventor  and  designer.  If 
a sculptor  imbues  his  mind  with  the  forms  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  because  he  fancies 
they  are  more  beautiful  than  the  human  forms 
he  has  seen  in  nature,  he  must  also  rest  satisfied 
with  the  name  of  a copyist.  Michael  Angelo 
Donatello,  Beccafumi,  and  other  great  sculp- 
tors did  not  stoop  to  the  works  of  others,  but 
studied  mankind  as  the  fountain  head  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  human  form  tlows. 
If  the  architect  places  himself  before  the 
Greek  and  Roman  temples,  and  settles  the 
matter  in  his  own  mind  that  they  are  perfection, 
and,  therefore,  copies  those  buildings  to 
help  him  in  his  designs  for  Christian  houses 
of  prayer,  palaces,  mansions,  dwelling-houses, 
club-houses,  gin  palaces,  villas,  cottages,  &c.; 
he  must  expect  to  fail  in  design  and  invention. 
For  however  perfect  were  the  Greek  temples 
for  the  time  and  pagan  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected,  they  must  of  necessity  be  the 
most  imperfect  for  Christian  worship  and  for 
the  convenience  and  domestic  comforts  of  the 
people  of  2,000  years  afterwards.  This  point 
alone  should  satisfy  architects,  that  as  Greek 
architecture  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its 
designers,  they  should  do  as  the  Greek  archi- 
tects did, — they  studied  how  to  produce  what 
was  required  in  their  own  days,  and  not  what 
others  required  2,000  years  before  them. 

The  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures  suffi- 
ciently shew  by  their  great  talent  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  as  a great  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects have  come  under  the  artist’s  observations, 
and  those  which  belong  to  far  by-gone-days 
are  the  result  of  accurate  study  from  similar 
objects  in  nature,  made  by  correct  thinking  to 
represent  the  beings  and  things  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  true 
course  for  a student  to  pursue,  if  he  wishes  to 
become  an  artist  in  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  Students  must  no  longer  deceive 
themselves  in  either  of  the  sister  arts:  in  the 
one  of  painting  there  is  not  much  danger ; but 
in  sculpture  and  architecture  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done.  The  students  in  these  arts  are 
very  inadequately  trained  and  most  defectively 
taught.  The  painter  is  in  the  right  path,  and 
only  requires  to  know  how  he  may  arrive  at 
the  end  of  it.  When  a more  enlarged  course 
of  instruction  is  produced  for  his  tuition,  then 
works  of  high  art  will  be  the  result  at  his 
hands  : the  major  part  of  such  a system  of  in- 
struction must  be  embraced  by  the  sculptors 
and  architects  also,  if  they  aspire  to  works  of 
high  art.  And  though,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  division  of  labour  will  be;  nevertheless, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect 
should  have  a common  understanding  in  each 
other’s  art,  otherwise,  to  a certain  extent, 
they  must  be  defective  in  their  own  art.  The 
sculptor  should  study  the  beings  and  objects  as 
much  as  the  painter,  only  with  this  difference 
— using  his  own  tools,  though  he  should  not 
be  sparing  with  the  pencil,  chalk,  and  brush, 
that  he  may  collect  action  and  expression  the 
more  readily,  which  is  ever  before  him.  He 
should  never  be  without  a sketch-book  and 
pencil,  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  collect 
such  materials  which  will  furnish  him  with 
ideas,  and  facilitate  him  in  his  execution.  Also, 
he  should  have  a correct  understanding  of  ar- 
chitecture, that  he  may  compose,  arrange,  and 
design  more  perfectly  his  own  works  to  accord 
with  the  situation  in  which  his  sculpture  is  to 
be  placed.  The  architect  must  act  in  the  same 
manner;  he  must  study  from  nature,  if  he 
expects  to  be  a designer  in  architecture.  Na- 
ture willsupply  him  with  the  materials  for  his 
art. 

It  may  be  said  that  clouds,  mountains,  bills, 
woods,  vallies,  rivers,  &c.,  will  not  furnish  the 
architect  with  forms  for  his  buildings  : this 
is  a point  not  to  be  settled  so  quickly.  Nature 
is  the  fountain  head  of  all  knowledge,  she  fur- 
nishes the  historical,  the  landscape,  the  marine, 
the  flower  and  the  architectural  painter,  with 
the  materials  for  his  art.  Buildings  and  sculp- 
ture are  made  up  of  natural  materials  ; so  far 
those  parts  of  nature  must  be  studied  by  archi- 
tects and  sculptors.  But  the  sculptor’s  art  is 
to  represent  man  and  animals,  foliage  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  artificial  forms,  drapery, 
architecture,  &c.,  all  of  which  should  be  most 
accurately  studied  by  him  if  he  intends  to  pro- 
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duce  faithful  representations.  He  must  as  a 
designer  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  man.  He  should  have  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to 
represent  that  action  and  expression  which 
would  embody  the  leading  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  mind  of  the  beings  who  are 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  sculptured 
art.  Sculptors  of  late  have  not  been  sufficiently 
educated  as  artists.  They  have  not  been  di- 
rected to  nature  to  collect  their  materials  for 
effecting  their  designs.  They  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  antique,  and  to  regard 
the  Greek  statues  as  perfection,  until  at  last 
they  are  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  Greek 
forms  and  attitudes,  that  they  cannot  help  in- 
fusingthe  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Greek  sculp- 
ture into  their  own  works,  turning  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen  into  Greek  gods  and  god- 
desses, losing  the  individuality  and  mind  of 
the  persons,  and  consequently  the  deep  interest 
which  the  relatives,  the  friends,  and  the 
public  would  feel  if  they  had  faithful  represent- 
ations to  regard. 

The  late  highly  talented  sculptor,  Mr. 
Flaxman,  stated  to  me  that  he  felt  the 
defects  of  his  education  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  his  improvement  as  a de- 
signer. He  considered  the  system  of  artistic 
instruction  under  which  he  studied  to  be  very 
injurious  to  an  artistic  mind  ; it  laid  an  artifi- 
cial foundation,  and  therefore  arrested  inven- 
tion ; a loss  which  no  artist  ought  to  sustain. 
On  all  occasions  he  felt  himself  under  Greek 
trammels,  so  much  so,  that  when  interesting 
groups  of  people  presented  themselves  to  him, 
he  could  not  help  giving  while  sketching 
them  a Greek  statue-like  character;  one  lie 
made  like  a Hercules,  another  like  the  Apollo, 
a third  like  an  Antinous,  a fourth  like  the 
Venus,  and  so  on;  each  person  resembling 
statues  instead  of  living  beings,  giving  the 
thousanth  edition  of  pagan  gods  and  goddesses, 
for  the  ever  new  and  highly  interesting  action 
and  expression  of  the  people  who  were  con- 
tinually assembling  in  groups  as  business  and 
accidental  matters  brought  them  together. 
This  artificial  quality  of  mind,  which  was  incul- 
cated in  him  at  his  early  education  he  deplored 
greatly,  and  wished  much  to  eradicate,  but 
he  could  not  accomplish  it.  As  great  as 
Mr.  Flaxman  was,  he  failed  in  the  represent- 
ation of  natural  action  and  expression,  pro- 
ducing a fixed  and  stone-like  appearance, 
instead  of  the  motion  of  life,  of  flesh  and  blood. 
We  will  now  say  a few  words  on  architecture. 

Should  an  architect  be  an  artist  or  not,  or 
should  an  architect  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  arts,  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  as  an  architect?  Will 
a study  of  the  works  of  creation  enlarge  the 
architect’s  mind  in  architectural  design  and 
construction,  or  should  an  architect  rest  satis- 
fied with  his  present  amount  of  geometrical 
and  building  knowledge,  and  conclude  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  his  faculties  for  the  arts 
of  design  to  be  legitimately  exercised?  Is 
this  satisfactorily  established  ? Do  the  results 
prove  the  truth  of  this  point,  or  do  the  modern 
architectural  designs  express  their  object. 
For  instance,  do  the  modern  buildings  express 
in  their  architectural  forms,  divisions,  and  ar- 
rangements, the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
erected?  Does  Buckingham  Palace  express 
by  its  architecture  a palace  for  an  English 
sovereign,  or  do  the  architectural  forms,  divi- 
sions, and  arrangements  signify  English  design, 
or  Greek,  Italian,  and  Roman  ? Do  the  dif- 
ferent club  houses  express  in  their  designs,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  designed — English 
refreshment  houses  of  these  days  ? Do  the 
street  houses  express  what  they  were  built  for  ? 
Do  many  of  the  modern  mansions  in  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  upper  classes,  express 
English  mansions  of  the  present  time  ? Does 
the  Bank  of  England  express  in  its  archi- 
tecture its  particular  purport?  Do  its 
empty  niches  remind  us  of  the  different  go- 
vernors and  directors  of  that  great  monied 
establishment,  and  that  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Italian  architecture  with  which  it  is  composed 
express  truly  an  English  bank?  Does  the 
Royal  Exchange  express  in  its  classic  portico 
a London  building  of  exchange?  Do  St. 
Martin’s  church,  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  like,  express,  by  their  Roman  architecture, 
and  which  was  originally  designed  for  Pagan 
worship,  a Protestant  place  of  worship  ? Does 
the  National  Gallery  express  its  name  ? Even 
in  this  gallery  of  art,  the  designer  appears  not 
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to  have  had  the  power  of  filling  his  niches  with 
statues  representing  the  great  artists  which  Eng- 
land has  produced.  In  this  point  no  excuse  can 
be  found,  as  the  designer  of  the  building  should 
not  have  assented  to  empty  niches,  but  he 
should  have  shewn  the  absurdity  of  such  sense- 
less emptiness,  and  the  loss  of  his  character  as 
a consistent  designer.  Consistency  of  design 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  branch  of 
the  arts ; and  why  should  not  the  architect  be 
as  consistent  a designer  as  an  historical 
painter?  The  historical  painter  would  not 
represent  a pagan  temple  for  a Christian 
church,  because  it  would  falsify  the  time.  The 
pagan  temple  might  denote  a time  of  2,000 
years  ago,  which  would  be  a great  error,  and 
such  an  inconsistency  should  not  be  allowed 
either  by  designers  or  the  public.  But  to  be- 
come consistent  after  having  been  inconsistent 
for  a length  of  time,  is  by  no  means  easy  ; 
nevertheless  we  should  endeavour  to  free  our- 
selves from  such  errors  and  confusion,  that  we 
may  lay  a sound  foundation  for  receiving  true 
knowledge,  from  which  consistency  of  design 
may  be  produced.  The  architects  of  ancient 
time, — the  Israelites,  the  Egyptians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  designed 
consistently.  They  designed  their  places  of 
worship  in  accordance  with  their  rites  and 
ceremonies,  obtaining  by  those  means  exactly 
what  they  required  ; for  however  true,  or  how- 
ever false  were  their  notions,  they  carried  them 
out  to  their  very  letter  in  their  sculpture  and 
architectural  divisions  and  arrangements.  The 
Israelites  executed  the  designs  for  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  which  God  gave  them.  The 
other  nations  executed  the  designs  which  their 
pagan  oracles  gave  them,  and,  therefore,  they 
had  their  places  of  worship  exactly  adapted  for 
their  abominable  and  inhuman  pagan  sacri- 
fices. The  Christian  architects  of  the  middle 
ages  designed  in  the  same  consistent  manner. 
They  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  they  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  those  wants  when 
they  were  upon  a true  foundation,  as  well  as 
when  that  foundation  became  disturbed  with 
numerous  errors, — the  production  of  evil- 
minded  and  ignorant  men, — as  our  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  and  churches  sufficiently  testify.  The 
cruciform  foundation  of  our  churches  shews 
that  the  Christian  architects  were  true  de- 
signers ; for  the  faithful,  when  in  prayer,  would 
always  be  upon  the  cross,  as  our  Saviour  was, 
when  he  sacrificed  himself  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  This  principle  is  a true  one,  and 
shews  that  the  designer  was  a master  of  his 
art  by  making  his  subject  appear  in  his  archi- 
tectural arrangements.  And  further,  for  upon 
this  foundation  of  a cross-form  they  composed 
other  leading  features  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  such  as  three  divisions  of  nave, 
choir,  and  chancel,  to  symbolise  the  Trinity; 
the  number  of  columns,  windows,*  arches, 
buttresses,  &c.,  being  so  designed  as  to 
signify  important  points  in  the  Word  of 
God : so  that  when  the  architect  makes 
his  architectural  and  sculptured  forms,  divi- 
sions, and  arrangements,  speak,  as  it  were, 
to  the  subject  for  which  it  was  designed,  he 
then  shows  himself  to  be  a true  designer,  and 
therefore  an  artist,  which  he  ought  to  be.  His 
building  then  is  a work  of  artistic  invention — 
an  illustration  of  his  subject  by  the  means  of 
his  art — making  the  most  important  points 
evident  to  all  beholders  who  have  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  architect’s  language  : all  works  of 
art  should  be  made  to  express  what  they  are 
intended  for,  that  intelligence  may  be  seen,  in- 
formation conveyed,  and  the  mind  legitimately 
exercised.  A designer  is  an  artistic  instruc- 
tor; but  if  his  design  expresses  that  which  is 
foreign  to  the  subject,  he  is  then  a confounder 
— as  in  the  case  of  St.  Pancras  or  Marylebone 
Church,  which  remind  the  beholder  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Pagan  temples,  and  consequently 
not  of  Christianity,  which  they  should  do.  And 
moreover,  they  make  the  impression  that  Pa- 
ganism is  as  interesting  as  Christianity,  and 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  is  incapable  of 
architectural  illustration — shewing  great  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  and  of  the  power  of  his 
own  art.  Besides,  a preference  given  for  such 
forms  which  were  designed  for  Pagan  purposes 
to  those  which  should  be  the  designer's  duty 
to  produce  upon  a Christian  foundation,  is  so 
great  an  absurdity,  that  one  cannot  reconcile  it 
to  be  the  act  of  a rational  being.  Lot  us  see 
then,  in  what  position  do  architects  stand  with 
respect  to  rational  design.  During  the  last 
three  centuries  the  religion  of  the  state  has 
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been  Protestant,  and,  therefore,  our  houses 
of  prayer  should  have  been  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  that  reformation.  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  designers  made  their  designs  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  mode  of  worship,  and 
based  upon  the  law  and  the  gospel  and  the 
early  fathers’  writings  is  evident  to  those  who 
understand  the  true  principles  of  design  ; and 
therefore,  according  to  their  belief,  they  acted 
upon  true  principles,  making  their  churches 
express  the  leading  features  of  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  and  also  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
early  saints  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
saints.  But  because  the  churches  of  the  middle 
ages  were  thus  correctly  designed,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  design  Protestant 
churches  like  them.  YVe  should  design  our 
churches  for  Protestant  worship,  and  for  such 
as  the  altered  state  of  the  times  of  these  days 
demand.  Neither  Roman  Catholicism  or 
Protestantism  are  the  same  now  as  when  they 
were  first  established ; and  so  we  find  the 
arrangements  altered  to  suit  the  alterations 
which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  the 
mode  of  worship.  Though  the  law  and  the 
gospel  remain  the  same,  yet  the  application  of 
them  to  these  advanced  times  ot  intelligence 
must  vary,  and  be  made  to  assimilate  with  the 
demands  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Then 
what  has  the  architect  to  do  but  to  con- 
form to  the  improved  state  of  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  to  design  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead  ? 
This  is  not  done.  The  architect  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject  tor 
which  lie  has  undertaken  to  design ; for 
whether  it  he  a church,  a palace,  a mansion, 
a town-house,  a villa,  &c.,  he  should  make  him- 
self well  informed  upon  the  wants  of  the  par- 
ties who  require  the  buildings,  and  then  design 
accordingly ; and  not  as  he  has  done  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  buildings  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago  suit  the  widely  altered 
civilized  state  of  society  of  these  days.  Common 
sense,  design,  invention,  composition,  colour, 
&e , forbid  such  an  inconsistent  practice. 
Natural  knowledge  must  be  planted  in  the 
human  mind  if  excellence  is  to  be  attained.  In 
science  it  is  every  thing ; in  art  it  ought  to  be 
the  same  ; and  it  must  be  made  so  sooner  or 
later,  or  design  and  inventive  art  will  cease  to 
exist.  Every  member  of  the  sister  arts  should 
not  rest  satisfied  until  they  have  made  them- 
selves artists  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And 
every  manufacturer  and  mechanic,  as  well  as 
traders,  should  have  their  mental  powers  well 
exercised  in  form,  colour,  and  constructiveness, 
in  order  to  have  a full  comprehension  of  all 
the  objects  and  wares  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected in  their  production,  as  well  as  in  their 
purchasing  and  selling.  After  which,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  labourers  ? They  are  human 
beings,  and  possess  mental  powers  often  to  a 
great  extent.  Some  provision  should  be  made 
for  a due  exercise  of  their  faculties  for  the 
mechanical  arts,  that  they  may  be  made  more 
useful  labourers  in  their  calling.  God  is  their 
Creator  as  well  as  our  Creator,  and  their 
faculties  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  legislature  will  .see  the 
necessity  of  establishing  such  a system  of  in- 
struction, which  will  raise  the  lower  classes 
from  the  degraded  state  in  which  they  are  to 
one  of  a higher  and  more  intellectual  condition, 
when  we  should  see  them  devoting  their  leisure 
hours  among  the  works  of  creation,  instead  of 
wasting  it  in  brutalising  their  minds  and 
diseasing  their  bodies  in  gin  palaces  and  beer- 
shops.  G.  R.  Lewis. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  RAMBLE  IN 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

COVENTRY  CHURCHES — FORD’S  nOSPITAL — ST.  MARY’S 
HALL— TAPESTRY— KINGSBURY. 

We  continue  our  remarks  on  the  places 
visited  by  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, and  the  papers  in  connection  with  them 
which  were  read.  We  left  off  last  week  in 

Coventry. 

The  appearance  of  this  ancient  city  is  ren- 
dered peculiar  and  striking  by  the  three  lofty 
and  taper  spires  which  belong  to  St.  Michael’s, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Grey  Friars’  churches. 
1 hey  afford  one  among  many  other  instances 
! that  the  medieval  architects,  equally  with  our- 
j selves,  resorted  to  precedent,  and  that  one  build- 
I ing  materially  influenced  those  which  came 
after  it. 


St.  Michael’s  is  a fine  old  church,  of  large 
size  (sittings  for  2,500),  much  requiring  repair 
and  restoration.  Externally  it  is  built  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  every  line  of  the  lower 
part,  especially  where  the  smoke  has  effect,  is 
obliterated  by  decay.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  buildings  in  Coventry,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  cases 
where  restorations  are  attempted  the  same 
stone  is  used.  Experience  does  not  always 
teach.  The  length  of  St.  Michael’s  is  called 
294  feet,  and  the  width  127  feet.  The  height 
of  the  tower  and  spire,  according  to  Dugdale, 
is  300  feet.  The  church  is  in  five  divisions 
internally,  and  has  a five-sided  absis.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  spire,  a fine  work, 
was  finished  by  two  sisters  in  1434,  and  great 
part  of  the  church  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  arches  are  fiat  and  wide,  and  tbe  details 
inferior  to  those  of  earlier  works.  There  is 
much  of  the  old  wood  work  remaining.  There 
is  a gallery  in  the  south  aisle  carried  on 
wooden  uprights,  independent  of  the  column. 

At  Trinity  Church  external  restorations  are 
going  on  under  Mr.  Hussey.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  arch  here,  at  the  junction 
with  the  transept,  is  a very  extensive  and 
curious  wall-painting,  which  was  discovered 
a few  years  ago.  It  represents  our  Saviour 
and  the  last  judgment;  and  contains  a 
large  number  ot  figures.  If  it  has  not  been 
engraved,  it  should  be  commenced  forthwith. 
The  roof  of  the  church  is  spangled  with  stars, 
and  the  moulding  and  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tions are  gilt.  Trinity  Church  is  remarkable 
for  a large  stone  pulpit  against  the  south- 
east pillar  of  the  intersection  with  transept, 
with  steps  to  it.  The  church  is  greatly  dis- 
figured by  galleries,  and  an  incongruous  altar- 
piece,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

Ford's  Hospital  is  a beautiful  example  of 
timber  building,  with  gablets,  delicate  tracery 
in  the  windows,  and  an  inner  court,  and  might 
serve  as  a model  for  a set  of  modern  almshouses 
in  a wood  district,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Buildings  Act ! The  perfect  maintenance  of 
this  gem  is  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  Bablake  School  also,  there  is  some 
wooden  construction  worth  looking  at.  The 
chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  rooms  dated  1629 
does  not  belong  to  the  building,  but  was  pur- 
chased at  a sale,  and  brought  there  in  recent 
times.  Parts  of  the  structure  are  much  earlier 
than  this  date. 

St.  Mary's  Hall , the  meeting  place  of  the 
corporation,  and  a very  curious  building,  is, 
like  other  structures  here,  in  a miserable  state 
of  decay.  According  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  hall,  “ It  is  not  open,  but  we  shew  it.” 
The  interior  of  the  hall  is  perpendicular,  and 
has  a good  timber  roof.  There  is  some  ancient 
furniture  here,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  The  old  council  chamber  has  some  bits  of 
good  carving  in  the  wood  ceiling  and  on  the 
walls.  The  kitchen  appears  to  be  earlier  than 
the  hall. 

Previous  to  the  visit,  Mr.  Fairholt  had  read 
a very  interesting  paper  on 

THE  TAPESTRY  IN  ST.  MABV’s  HALL  I 
MURAL  DECORATIONS, 

and  the  use  of  tapestry  during  the  middle  ages  ; 
from  which,  although  we  have  not  room  to 
give  it  entire,  we  must  make  some  extracts. 

He  said  truly, — 

“ I need  no  excuse  for  bringing  together  a 
few  notices  of  its  use  in  our  own  country,  as 
it  will  historically  illustrate  the  tapestry  with 
which  I have  more  immediately  to  connect  my 
remarks,  will  shew  its  early  use  among  our- 
selves, the  mode  in  which  it  was  manufactured, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used  as  the  means 
of  teaching  history,  of  recording  the  fanciful 
lays  of  the  romancist,  or  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  soberer  classes.  By  these  means  I shall 
be  erabled  to  point  out  to  your  notice  the 
peculiar  place  occupied  by  tapestry  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  result  of  a peculiar  phase  of 
educational  manners,  which  is  strongly  indica- 
tive of  an  age  without  general  literature.  The 
earliest  notice  of  tapestry  with  which  I am 
acquainted  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
Beowulf,  in  which  we  are  told  that  in  * the 
great  wine  chambers,’ 

‘ There  shone  variegated  with  gold, 

The  web  on  the  walls, 

Many  wonders  to  the  sight 
Of  each  of  the  warriors, 

That  would  gaze  as  it  became  visible.’ 
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In  an  age  when  few  could  read,  and  when 
nobles  and  warriors  disdained  that  accomplish- 
ment as  effeminate,  the  chieftain  and  his  co- 
partners at  the  board  might  be,  in  some  degree, 
instructed  by  a glance  at  the  walls  of  his 
dining-hall ; more  especially  when  these  stories 
were  brought  more  vividly  to  mind  by  the  lays 
of  the  attendant  minstrels.  It  thus,  in  a non- 
reading age,  filled  an  important  office,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  primary  use,  that  of  furnish- 
ing and  warming  the  ill-erected  stone  strong- 
hold of  the  chieftain,  was  accomplished.” 

Passing  by  his  general  remarks  we  follow 
him  to  that  part  of  the  subject  where  he  re- 
marked upon  the  practice  of  decorating 
churches  with  mural  paintings,  which  was  all 
but  universal  in  the  middle  ages,  and  they  are 
now  frequently  brought  to  light  when  the 
whitewash  is  removed.  Public  buildings  and 
halls  were  similarly  decorated  even  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  shewn  by 
a series  of  such  ornamentations  recently  dis- 
covered at  Carpenters’  Hall,  &c.  Of  a different 
character  to  all  these,  and  of  more  interest,  in 
a national  and  historic  point  of  view,  was  the 
tapestry  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry.  It  was 
one  piece,  occupying  the  upper  wall  beneath 
the  window,  where  the  dais,  or  place  of  honour, 
was  for  the  principals  of  the  ^uild. 

“ The  tupestry  was  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments. One  was  devoted  to  the  figure  of  the 
Trinity,  which  had  been  cut  out,  and  a figure 
of  justice  substituted  : and  which  was  made 
expressly  for  the  situation  it  occupies,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  border.  This  probably  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin occupies  another  compartment.  Two  others 
are  filled  with  saints  and  ungels  ; but  the  moat 
important  were  the  two  lowest  9ide  compart- 
ments, representing  Henry  V I.  and  his  Queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  attend’ed  by  their  court  in 
attitudes  of  devotion.  The  loyalty  of  the  Co- 
ventry men  to  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  was 
really  due  to  that  monarch,  as  he  had  given 
them  great  privileges.  In  1451  he  bestowed 
on  that  city  a very  particular  mark  of  his  affec- 
tion, by  erecting,  with  a considerable  district 
around  it,  a county,  by  the  name  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Coventry,  and  ordered  that  the 
bailiffs  from  that  time  should  be  sheriffs. 

Queen  Margaret  was  so  attached  to  Coven- 
try, and  her  residence  there  was  so  frequent, 
that  the  city  was  termed  “ Queen  Margaret’s 
Bower.”  When  the  Guilds  of  St.  Catherine 
were  joined  to  tho  Trinity,  Our  Lady,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  this  accession  of  members 
and  wealth  induced  them  to  build  the  Hall  of 
St.  Mary,  for  their  joint  meetings,  about  the 
beginning  of  Henry  VI. th’s  reign.  The  tapes- 
try was  certainly  not  of  the  same  antiquity ; 
the  costume,  in  the  peculiar  pattern  upon  the 
robes  of  the  queen  and  others,  shewed  that  it 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VII.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  corporation  books 
would  not  furnish  them  with  earlier  entries 
than  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  last  reparation  of  the  tapestry  was  in  1826, 
it  was  then  taken  down,  recleaned,  and  re- 
paired. The  portion  of  tapestry  at  present 
remaining  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  covered  but  a 
small  space  of  the  walk  It  was  evident  that 
much  more  was  there  at  one  period,  and  there 
were  two  pieces  now  in  London,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  hall,  which 
there  was  very  little  reason  to  doubt.  One  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Bond-street, 
the  other,  an  imperfect  fragment,  in  that  of 
Mi-.  Baylis,  of  Fulham  ; they  belonged  to  a 
city  antiquary  some  forty  years  ago,  named 
Charles  Garnold,  and  were  publicly  sold  at  bis 
sale  as  Plantagenet  tapestry  from  St.  Mary’s 
Ilall,  Coventry. 

The  very  common  use  of  tapestry  for  “ best 
rooms  in  England”  may  be  inferred  from 
Mrs.  Quickley’s  exclamation  when  Falstaff 
desires  her  to  put  off  her  garment : — “ By 
this  heavenly  ground  I tread  on,  I must  be 
fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapestry 
of  my  dining-chambers.”  But  Falstaff  tells 
her,  “ A pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal,  or  a German  hunting  in  water- 
work  is  worth  a thousand  of  these  fly-bitten 
tapestries.”  These  water-works  and  “ painted 
cloths”  were  coloured  in  distemper  either  on 
the  walls  or  in  cloth.  Of  the  former,  Mr. 
Knight,  in  his  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  has  given 
a curious  example  from  Grove  House,  Wood- 
ford Common,  Essex,  which  bears  date  1617, 
and  which  was  painted  on  the  wall ; while  the 
Triumphs  of  Julius  Ctesar,  by  Andrew  Man- 


tegna, at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  are  similarly 
executed  in  water-colours,  but  upon  cloth,  and 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  other  variety  in 
use.  But  there  was  yet  another  kind  of  hang- 
ing of  an  early  origin,  to  which  he  (Mr.  F.) 
must  allude,  and  that  was  of  leather.  From 
the  Crusaders  came  accounts  of  the  Oriental 
practice  of  covering  walls  with  prepared  or  or- 
namented skins,  chiefly  those  of  goats  and 
sheep.  These  were  rectangular,  or  stuck  to- 
gether. Such  hangings,  or  leather  tapestry, 
were  manufactured  much  at  Venice  and  Cor- 
dova, and  were  sometimes  either  gilt  all  over 
or  ornamented  with  gilt  devices,  in  which  case 
they  bore  the  name  of  D’or  Basane.  Of  this 
class  of  hangings,  a curious  fragment  which 
once  decorated  the  house  of  Albert  Durer,  at 
Nuremberg,  was  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  at  Somerset 
House.” 

Before  mentioning  other  places  of  interest 
visited  by  the  association,  we  will  give  a short 
memorandum  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge,  on 


THE  REMAINS  OF  KINGSBURY, 


a seat  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  on  the  river 
Tame. 

On  the  south  of  tho  remains,  running  east 
and  west  above  the  ravine,  was  a length  of  71 
feet  of  very  ancient  wall  of  sand-stone,  now 
about  20  feet  high,  and  terminated  at  each  end 
by  an  octagonal  tower,  the  sides  of  which  were 
7 feet.  The  wall,  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  of  verv  ancient  construction,  was 
about  10  feet  thick,  admitting  a narrow  passage 
from  tower  to  tower  in  its  centre,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  extended  from  the  base  of 
the  S.W.  tower  through  the  north  to  a sally- 
port, now  closed  up.  The  wall  extended,  with 
a small  deviation  of  line,  51  feet  beyond  the 
gate,  and  was  here  probably  intercepted  by  a 
tower;  this,  however,  had  disappeared,  and  no 
further  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  were 
to  bo  discovered,  except  in  the  foundation  of 
a large  oblong  building  within  the  court,  un- 
attached to  any  ancient  structure  of  that  early 
period.  Three  sides  of  a court  to  the  west, 
forming  a mass  of  buildings  covering  an  area 
of  about  80  feet  square,  had  disappeared,  and 
tho  whole  place  was  now  occupied  as  a farm- 
house, but  the  structure  was  exceedingly  solid, 
and  the  high-pitched  roof  excellent.  Mr.  B. 
described  the  church  of  Kingsbury  to  be  a 
handsome  structure,  with  a square  tower,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  English  period.  It  was 
separated  from  the  hall  by  the  ravine  before 
alluded  to.  On  the  north  side  was  an  elegant 
edifice,  elaborately  finished  in  an  early  style 
also,  and  communicating  with  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  church  by  two  arches ; this  was 
the  Bracebridge  chapel. 


We  add  notes  of  a paper  read  at  the  same 
meeting,  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  on 

LESSNESS  ABBEY,* 

although  not  immediately  connected  with 
Warwickshire. 

The  writer  observed,  that  Dr.  Stukeley 
states  he  saw  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
nearly  entire.  His  sketch  represents  the 
upper  portion  pierced  with  seven  lofty 
lancet  windows,  despoiled  of  tracery,  and  the 
principal  entrance  near  the  western  end,  sur- 
mounted by  a semi-circular  arch  of  the  earliest 
Norman  period,  whilst  seveial  smaller  win- 
dows below  are  represented  crowned  only  with 
a segment.  But  the  doctor’s  usual  accuracy 
here  fails ; for  though,  when  some  time  since 
examining  the  ruins,  with  Stukeley’s  sketch 
in  his  hands,  the  writer  found  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls  taken  down  to  the  string-course 
on  which  the  cills  of  the  windows  rested,  the 
lower  part  was  still  entire,  several  of  the  lower 
windows  existing  in  the  places  indicated  in  the 
sketch.  These  are,  however,  of  the  early 
lancet  form,  and  though  the  opening  is  of  con- 
siderable width  in  the  interior,  it  diminishes 
to  a space  of  little  more  than  5 inches  on  the 
outside,  scarcely  ornamented  with  a single 
moulding.  Part  of  a receding  architrave  still 
decorates  the  jambs  of  the  western  entrance, 


* Lessuess  Abbey  stands  about  2J  miles  to  the  westward  of  tho 
new  pier  at  Entli.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Erith,  in  tin1  county  of 
Kent.  J t was  founded  in  1178,  by  Richard  do  Lucy,  chancellor  to 
Henry  11. 

Weaver,  the  author  of  “Funeral  Monuments.”  was  rector  of 
' Lcosucss”  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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but  the  arch  being  gone,  its  character  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

1 he  whole  area  of  the  church,  cloisters, 
and  lodgings  of  the  monks,  is  still,  as  in  Stuke- 
ley’s time,  a market  garden  ; but  no  tombstone 
now  remains  on  the  eastern  side.  From 
certain  indications  in  the  boundary  wall,  it 
would  appear  that  the  church  was  originally 
about  40  feet  wide  and  97  feet  in  length,  and 
that  the  tower,  a structure  only  about  17  feet 
square,  abutted  against  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
of  which  it  formed  a component  part.  A door- 
way, apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  still 
exists  at  the  south-western  course  of  the  garden, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  abbey  and  opening  into  the  cloisters 
beneath  the  refectory,  a building  that  stood  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  quadrangle  opposite 
the  church  ; the  kitchen  adjoined  ; the  dormi- 
tory surmounted  the  cloisters,  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  contained  the  chapter-house  and 
the  conventual  offices.  The  convent  garden 
still  remains  inclosed  within  its  ancient 
boundary. 

The  farm-house,  pulled  down  three  years 
since,  was  the  site  of  the  residence  of  the 
founder,  and  rebuilt  by  the  abbots.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the  period, 
and  was  in  capital  preservation — rubble  below, 
timber  stud-work  above.  In  it  was  a noble 
hall,  containing  the  old  solid  refectory-table 
and  the  dresser,  and  it  bid  fair  to  last  for 
ages.  At  one  end  was  a beautiful  and  grand 
staircase  which  led  to  the  lodging  rooms.  To 
the  left  was  the  finely  panelled  parlour.  Les- 
ness  Abbey  was  desecrated  with  nineteen 
other  “meanly  endowed”  religious  founda- 
tions by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  furnish  funds 
for  building  two  “seminaries  of  learning  in 
Oxford  and  Ipswich.  Of  the  former,  no  relic 
remains  save  a wretched  drawing  by  Neale; 
of  the  latter  only  a tottering,  uncouth,  brick 
portal.” 


THE  PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  the  proposed  alterations  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  viewed  by  a large 
number  of  persons,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
obtain  some  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
before  the  works  are  proceeded  with.  The 
outlines  of  the  proposed  plan,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  are  to  re- 
move the  present  wood-work  of  the  choir,  to 
substitute  stalls  of  un  ecclesiastical  character, 
to  leave  the  present  stone  screen  which  shuts 
off  the  choir_  from  the  nave,  but  to  remove 
the  organ  which  now  surmounts  it;  to  divide 
that  instrument  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  placed  over  the  stalls  on  each  side  of 
the  choir,  but  to  remove  the  present  close 
screens  which  separate  the  choir  from  the 
transepts,  and  to  substitute  moveable  open 
screens  in  their  place,  and  to  admit  the  congrc-  jh 

gation  for  whom  increased  accommodation  is 
to  be  provided,  to  the  transepts.  The  clergy 
and  choir  will  continue  to  occupy  their  present 
places  in  the  stalls,  the  congregation  will  fill 
the  choir  and  transepts,  and  the  nave  will  con- 
tinue as  hitherto,  perfectly  empty. 

There  are  various  objections  to  this  plan. 

It  is  urged,  that  as  sound  proceeds  in 
a straight  line,  and  loses  much  in  distinct- 
ness if  it  diverge  at  an  angle,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  voice  of  the  minor  canon  in 
the  stalls,  who  chants  the  prayers,  will  fall 
very  indistinctly  on  the  ear  of  a person  in  the 
transepts,  viz.,  in  a part  of  the  building  at  right 
angles  to  that  which  he  occupies.  ° 

It  seems  that  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the 
consecration  of  the  colonial  bishops  on  St. 

Peter’s  day,  and  though  those  who  were  en- 
gaged were  moved  to  the  east  of  the  choir,  and 
exerted  a power  of  voice  much  greater  than  is 
usually  requisite,  we  understand  that  they  were 
not  distinctly  heard  in  the  transepts,  especially 
in  that  on  their  own  side.  Another  objection 
urged  against  the  occupation  of  the  transepts, 
is  the  vicinity  of  statues  in  all  attitudes,  of  all 
persons,  in  all  costumes,  from  a full-bottomed 
wig  and  peer’s  robes  to  an  absence  of  all 
drapery,  which  will  scarcely  admit  the  devo- 
tional feelings  which  should  influence  a Chris- 
tian congregation.  At  all  events,  the  monu- 
ments will  have  to  be  removed  before  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Accommodation , 
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however,  must  be  given,  and  the  question  is 
how.  We  would  answer,  throw  open  the  nave  i 
by  removing  (lie  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  ! 
choir.  Objections  hove  been  raised  to  this, 
but  all  of  them  may  he  removed  ; and  next 
week  wo  will  refer  to  them  with  that  object  in 
view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  will  pause  yet  a little. 


ON  THE  GRADATION  OF  ELLIPSES. 

In  architecture  and  some  other  branches  of 
the  constructive  arts,  it  frequently  happens  that 
a number  of  concentric  ellipses  have  to  lie  de- 
lineated in  the  same  plane,  and  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  the  space  contained  between  any  two 
contiguous  boundaries,  shall  not  he  of  equal 
wideness  all  round,  but  foreshortened  in  one 
direction  and  elongated  in  the  other.  This  is 
called  the  gradation  of  ellipse s,  and  an  easy 
and  expeditious  mode'  of  effecting  the  grada- 
tion is  a desideratum  which  the  present  paper 
is  intended  to  supply. 

If  a circle  and  its  circumscribing  square  be 
viewed  obliquely  in  a given  angle,  the  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  the  square  will  become  a 
rhombus,  and  that  of  the  circle  an  ellipsis; 
this  is  the  first  principle  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  theory  which  we  are  now  about  to  explain, 
and  since  the  principle  is  simple,  the  theory 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  will  be  found  to 
partake  of  a similar  character. 

Let  ABCD  in  the  annexed  drawing,  fig,  1, 


he  tl;o  given  square,  and  E Cl  F II  its  inscribed 
circle,  and  let  it  lie  supposed  that  the  rays  are 
incident  at  an  angle  of  fnity-five  degrees. 
Diow  the  diagonals  A C and  B 1)  intersecting 
each  other  in  0 and  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  in  N,  M,  R,  and  S ; and  through  the 
centre  ©,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  tjio  square, 
draw  the  straight  lines  EF  and  G II  meeting 
j the  vertical  and  horizontal . sides  in  E,  F and 
G,  II  ; then  will  (be  projections  of  the  four 
! points  in  the  sides  of  the  square,  with  the. four 
' corresponding  points  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  be  eight  points  in  the  circumference 
ot  the  projected  ellipsis  ; this  at  once  points  out 
the  principle  of  construction  for  the  projected 
figures. 

Assume  any  point  P in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  through  P draw  the  straight  line  PQ  pa- 
rallel to  DC,  the  side  of  the  equate,  and  pro- 
duce the  vertical  sides  AD  and  DC  to  meet 
PQ  in  r and  ?>,  and  through  the  points  M,  (}, 
and  N draw  the  vertical  lines  Ms,  (it,  and  N u 
to  meet  the  same  line  PQ  in  s,  t,  and  u.  Then, 
at  the  several  points  r,  s,  l,  it,  and  v make  an- 
gles equal  to  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the 
straight  lines  ra,s,v,  tg,  mo,  and  vb  may  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  incident  rays.  On  ra  or 
any  other  of  these  parallels  set  off  the  distances 
rd,  re,  and  ra  respectively,  equal  lo  r D,  /E, 
and  rA , and  through  d,  and  a draw  dc,  and  ah 
parallel  to  the  directrix  PQ  and  meeting  vb 
in  c and  b ; then  is  the  rhombus  abed  the  pro- 
jected representation  of  the  square  ABCD. 
Draw  the  diagonals  ac  Id,  and  the  parallel 


rf ; then  will  the  several  points  of  intersection 
at  r,  m,  h,  o,f,  n,g,  and  p,  be  eight  points  in 
the  circumference  of  the  projected  ellipsis, 
through  which  points  the  curve  itself  may  very 
easily  he  traced. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  hut  more  especi- 
ally in  the  projection  of  solid  bodies,  that  the 
rhombus  or  parallelogram  itself  is  given  in 
which  it  is  required  to  inscribe  an  ellipsis,  or 
a series  of  concentric  ellipses  having  the  con- 
dition formerly  alluded  to  ; in  this  case  the 
square  and  its  inscribed  circle  by  which  we  de- 
termined the  points  of  projection  are  not  given, 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  a reverse  pro- 
cess, the  square  and  the  circle  could  very  rea- 
dily he  found  ; it  is,  however,  not  necessary  lo 
do  so,  for  by  examining  the  preceding  con- 
struction a method  will  instantly  suggest  itself 
of  doing  the  same  thing  directly  from  the 
rhombus  as  it  is  given. 

Let  AGED,  fig.  2,  be  the  given  rhombus  in 
which  it  is  required  to  inscribe  an  ellipsis,  by 
means  of  eight  determinate  points  in  its  cir- 
cumference. Draw  the  diagonals  AB  and  CD, 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  point  ©,  which 
is  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  figure  : then 
through  O,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
rhombus,  draw  the  straight  lines  ac  and  bd, 
marking  out  the  points  a,c  and  b,d,  which  are 
four  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  ellipsis, 
corresponding  to  e,f  and  h,g  in  the  preceding 
construction. 

Through  A and  B,  the  extremities  of  the 
diagonal  AB,  dra^v  the  perpendiculars  Ae  and 
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Bt,  meeting  ei  the  parallel  through  C in  e and 
i,  and  making  ei  equal  to  the  diagonal  AB. 
On  ei  as  a diameter  describe  the  semicircle 
egi,  and  make  the  angles  eC f and  iCh  respec- 
tively equal  to  45  degrees,  and  through  f and 
h draw  the  straight  lines  fq  and  hr  parallel  to 
Ac  and  meeting  A B in  .7  and  r;  then  are  q and 
r two  other  points  in  the  curve  of  the  ellipses. 

Again,  through  C and  D,  the  extremities  of 
the  diagonal  CD,  draw  the  perpendiculars  Li 
and  Dm,  meeting  the  parallel  m in  the  points 
t and  n and  making  in  equal  to  CD  Upon  tn 
describe  the  semicircle  tin,  and  make  the  an- 
gles iBk  and  nBm  respectively  equal  to  45  de- 
grees, and  through  k and  in  draw  kp  and  mo 
parallel  to  C i or  Dm,  meeting  CD  in  p and  0 ; 
then  are  p and  0 the  other  two  determinate 
points  in  the  curve  of  the  ellipsis,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  eight  points  are  now  determined 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Through 
the  points  thus  found  let  the  ellipsis  be  drawn, 
and  it  will  be  the  figure  required  by  the  pro- 
blem. And  exactly  in  the  same  manner  may 
the  points  for  any  number  of  ellipses  be  found, 
as  in  the  case  which  follows. 

Should  it  be  required  to  describe  a number 
of  concentric  ellipses  upon  the  same  diagonals 
or  in  the  same  parallelogram,  the  points  of 
construction  for  each  ellipsis  are  very  easily 
determined,  for  we  have  only  to  divide  the  ra- 
dius PQ,  fig.  3,  into  as  many  parts,  either  equal 
or  in  a given  proportion,  as  there  are  ellipses 
required,  the  points  of  division  being  at  amp  ; 
then  with  the  several  radii  QP,  Qa,  Qm,  and 
Q/j,  describe  the  quadrants  Pcs,  adb,  men  and 
. pfq,  which  bisect  by  the  straight  line  Qc,  and 
from  the  points  of  bisection,  c,  d,  e and/,  let 
straight  lines  eg,  dl,  ck  and  fi,  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  AG  and  meeting  the  diagonal  BF  in 
g,  l,  k,  and  i;  then  will  these  be  points  in  the 
respective  ellipses,  and  if  the  same  distances 
be  set  off  from  F along  FB,  an  equal  number 
of  points  will  be  determined  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Let  a similar  operation  be  performed 
with  the  other  diagonal  and  an  equal  number 
of  points  will,  in  like  manner,  be  ascertained, 
so  that  any  required  number  of  ellipses  may 
be  described  with  the  greatest  imaginable  ease 
and  facility. 

It  may  now  be  useful  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsis  are 
to  be  found,  since  it  is  from  these  only  that  the 
ordinates  can  be  computed,  and  the  truth  of 
the  construction  verified,  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  ascribe  an  elliptic  character  to  the  figure, 
because  it  assumes  an  oval  form,  as  numerous 
oval  figures  can  be  constructed  on  the  same 
axes,  all  of  them  presenting  the  form  of  ellipses, 
while  not  one  of  them  possesses  the  properties 
peculiar  to  the  conic  curve. 

The  equation  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
conic  ellipsis  is  defined,  may  be  represented  in 
the  following  specific  form,  viz. : — 

semi-trans.- : semi-conj.2:  : rec.  ab?s. : ord.s 
and  making  the  product  of  the  mean  terms 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes,  it  becomes 
semi-t  ansiXordi=semi-conj.iXrec.abss. ; then 
by  resolving  this  equation  in  reference  to  the 
ordinate,  its  value  will  be  found  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  first  degree.  Thus  we  have 
Crd  _ semi-conj.  /rec.  abss. 
aernt-irans.  \/ 

Therefore,  by  taking  certain  points  in  the 
transverse  axis,  and  calculating  the  ordinates 
corresponding  to  those  points  by  means  of  the 
above  formula,  the  truth  of  the  construction 
may  then  he  inferred  from  the  coincidence  of 
the  measured  and  calculated  results.  This 
method  of  proof,  it  is  true,  is  not  scientifically 
rigorous,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
shewing  that  the  curves  produced  in  this  way 
are  ellipses. 

When  the  position  of  the  conjugate  diameters 
is  given,  that  of  the  principal  axes  can  easily 
he  found,  for  we  have  only  to  bisect  the  angles 
made  by  the  conjugate  diameters,  and  the 
straight  lines  bisecting  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  parallelogram ; then  straight  lines  drawn 
through  the  centre  and  the  points  of  bisection 
both  ways,  will  be  the  principal  axes. 
Thus,  bisect  the  angle  F10H,  fig.  3,  by  the 
straight  line  MN  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre tv,  to  meet  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram in  the  points  M and  N ; then  is 
MN  the  position  of  the  principal  transverse 
axis,  and  if  RS  be  drawn  at  right  angles 
thereto,  also  passing  through  the  centre,  it 
will,  in  like  manner,  point  out  the  position  of 
the  principal  conjugate  axis. 


BUILDINGS  NEAR  DANGEROUS 
MANUFACTORIES. 

THE  REFEREES  AND  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

At  the  Surrey  adjourned  quarter  sessions  the 
long-pending  question  of  “ Boulanger  v.  Sug- 
den,”  on  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  came  on  onTuesdayinlastweek, 
before  Mr.  Puckle  and  a full  bench  of  magis- 
trates, at  the  Sessions-house  at  Newington, 
for  adjudication.  The  facts  of  the  case  (being 
no  doubt  familiar  to  our  readers)  were  briefly 
these, — that  Mr.  Sugden,  a builder,  had  erected 
certain  houses  near  the  Bermondsey  New-road, 
within  a few  feet  of  Mr.  Boulanger’s  manu- 
factory, where  a dangerous  business  is  carried 
on  as  a hat  japanner,  and  the  official  referees 
appointed  under  the  Act  had  fully  investigated 
all  the  circumstances,  and,  by  their  award,  de- 
clared the  erections  of  Mr.  Sugden  to  be- 
illegal. 

Mr.  Ballantine  addressed  the  jury  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  proved  that  the  business 
was  dangerous,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  surveyor  to 
the  West  of  England  Insurance  Office,  a 
gentleman  from  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  In- 
surance Office,  Mr.  Wilson,  foreman  to  Mr. 
Boulanger, Mr.  Henry  Hobbs,  a manufacturing 
chemist,  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  professor  of 
chemistry  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  others. 

Mr.  Petersdorff,  for  the  defence,  contended 
that  the  business  was  not  dangerous,  and  that 
these  premises  did  not  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  as  they  were  partly  commenced 
before  it  came  into  operation  ; and  called  Mr. 
Porter,  the  surveyor  of  Lambeth,  who  stated 
that  these  premises  were  commenced  in  1844, 
so  as  to  evade  the  Buildings  Act ; a person, 
named  Garratt,  a japanner,  who  denied  that  oil 
and  turpentine  were  inflammable;  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  attempted  to  prove  that  the  busi- 
ness was  not  dangerous. 

Mr.  Hesketb,  the  district-surveyor,  deposed 
that  when  the  houses  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion Mr.  Sugden  told  him  that  Mr.  Boulanger 
could  be  turned  out  at  any  moment,  or  he 
should  not  have  allowed  them  to  proceed  ; and 
it  was  only  afterwards  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Boulanger  bad  a long  lease  of  the  premises. 

After  Mr.  Ballantine  had  replied  on  the 
whole  case,  the  chairman,  having  summed  up, 
the  jury  retired,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  ab- 
sence returned  into  court  with  a verdict  that 
the  business  was  not  of  a dangerous  nature. 
This  verdict  was  received  with  manifest  sur- 
prise. As  three  other  cases  remained  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr. 
Boulanger’s  counsel  to  allow  a new  jury  to  be 
empanneled  to  try  them  on  a future  day.  The 
chairman  refused  to  allow  a new  jury;  where- 
upon Mr.  Boulanger’s  counsel  said  it  would 
be  vain  to  enter  into  the  cases  with  the  present 
jury,  and  should  for  his  part  decline  any  fur- 
ther part  in  the  matter.  The  jury  then,  with- 
out evidence,  gave  verdicts  for  the  defendants 
in  the  three  other  informations  ! 


DEE  BRIDGE : THE  REMAINING  RIBS. 

The  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  are  now  making  preparations  to  test 
the  fellow  rib  to  the  one  broken  by  the  late 
lamentable  accident. 

It  has  been  removed  from  its  original  posi- 
tion to  the  abutment  on  the  Saltney  side  of  the 
river,  and  placed  upon  supports  of  masonry 
erected  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  now  en- 
gaged collecting  railway  bars  to  weight  it  with  ; 
the  test  as  recommended  for  bridges  of  this 
character  in  a former  number  of  this  journal. 
We  believe  it  is  intended  to  test  this  rib  to  its 
breaking  weight,  and  this,  if  correctly  and 
carefully  done,  will  set  at  rest  the  much  dis- 
puted question  of  the  power  of  these  ribs  to 
sustain  the  load  they  were  intended  to  support, 
which  will  be  exceedingly  satisfactory,  so 
far  as  a weight  at  rest  goes  ; but  a further 
test  is  wanted,  and  that  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent character  : we  want  data  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  vibration,  oscillation,  and  concus- 
sion, occasioned  by  the  transit  of  heavy  loads 
at  varying  velocities.  These  are  the  destruc- 
tive agents  of  both  wrought  and  cast  iron,  as 
evidenced  in  the  former  by  the  repeated  fail- 
ures of  the  axles  of  engines,  carriages,  &c., 
and  the  necessity  there  exists  for  their  being 
frequently  changed  ; and  in  the  latter,  by  that 
of  cast-iron  girders.  Cast-iron  is  a material 


so  brittle  in  its  nature,  that  girders  are  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  motion  of  the  carriages 
upon  which  they' are  being  conveyed,  as  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  erection  by  sudden  jerk, 
from  the  slipping  of  the  chains  or  otherwise ; 
and  if  accident  should  occur,  and  the  girder 
fall,  a fracture  is  the  inevitable  result.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  is  cast- 
iron  fit  for  bridges  of  this  character  ? Is  a mate- 
rial that  requires  so  much  care  in  its  prepara- 
tion (as  they  are  frequently  broken  at  foun- 
dries), in  its  removal,  and  erection,  fit  for 
railway  structures,  where  it  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  those  strains  and  sudden  blows  just 
enumerated?  The  unhesitating  answer  is,  no  ! 
and  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  for  railway  pur- 
poses the  better,  either  by  the  good  sense  of 
railway  directors  themselves,  or  by  legislative 
enactment. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  security  by  the 
statement,  that  this  is  a solitary  instance  of 
failure  : why,  they  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, as  is  well  known  to  railway  officials,  but 
as  they  have  not  been  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences, they  have  not  been  made  public. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  are  always  hushed  up, 
as  that  at  the  Tam  Valley  Bridge,  at  Tam- 
worth,  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Journal. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  himself,  admits  that  cast- 
iron  alone  is  not  a suitable  material  for  rail- 
way bridges,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  to 
its  aid  as  he  has  done  (though  erroneously  ap- 
plied), w'rought-iron  tension  bars  in  many 
cases  similar  to  the  Dee  Bridge,  and  in  other 
cases,  timber. 

The  bridge  is  now  open  for  passenger  traffic, 
the  ribs  having  been  supported  at  intervals  by 
piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  intention  to  strengthen  this 
bridge  by  throwing  out  struts  from  the  piers 
and  abutments  to  the  joists  of  the  ribs,  and 
connecting  those  struts  with  horizontal  pieces 
of  timber  or  collar-beams  secured  to  the 
central  division  of  the  rib.  Surely  if  the 
bridge  requires  this  foreign  aid,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered an  additional  argument  against  the 
further  use  of  cast-iron  for  such  purpose. 

B.  B. 

N.B.  Should  the  bridge  be  strengthened  in 
the  way  proposed,  the  position  of  the  ribs 
should  be  altered,  as  a curve  in  a bridge  of 
this  nature  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Contracts  and  Tenders — in  Egypt. — The 
works  of  the  embankment  of  the  Nile  proceed 
satisfactorily,  and  it  is  expected  to  see  them  in 
an  adequately  advanced  state  at  the  period  of 
the  next  inundation  of  the  river.  The  esti- 
mates first  made  by  the  engineer  amounted  to 
about  two  millions  of  dollars — but  now  the 
same  party  states  them  at  six  millions ; and 
the  viceroy,  who  seems  to  be  quite  awake,  and 
prepared  for  such  contingencies,  says  that  he 
thinks  they  will  be  near  eight  millions.  The 
worst  is,  that  some  believe  that  the  work  will 
not  answer  its  purpose. 

Statues  of  great  Men — on  the  Continent. — 
The  colossal  image  of  Frederic  the  Great,  made 
of  cannon  by  theroyal  founder, Mr.  Klagemann, 
at  Bresslau,  has  been  completed,  and  brought 
from  the  arsenal  of  that  city  to  the  Guard- 
Place.  The  elegant  pedestal  of  Silesian  marble 
made  by  Stonemason  ( Steinmetzmeister ) Mr. 
Burgerstab,  is  also  near  its  completion — and 
the  festival  inauguration  of  the  monument  will 
take  place  at  the  next  Bresslau  wool  fair. 

Public  Sitting  of  the  French  Academy.— 
20th  July.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Remand,  who  distributed  a number  of  prizes, 
of  which  we  may  mention  the  following.  A 
medal  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  Lenoir  for  his 
“ Eludes  on  the  Gothic  Architecture  of 
France  ;”  to  Mr.  de  Caumont  for  “ Monumen- 
tal Statistics  of  Calvados.”  Numismatic  prizes 
were  given  to  Messrs.  G.  Ricci  and  Lecointre- 
Dupont  for  their  works  on  the  coins  of  Luceria , 
and  those  of  Normandy  and  Poitou  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Lenormant  read  his  report  on  the 
Memoirs  sent,  and  expatiated  on  the  daily 
increased  difficulty  of  selecting  amongst  such 
a mass  of  monographies — but  concluded  by 
saying  very  truly  : “ it  is  out  of  such  provin- 
cial monographies  that  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  composed.”  The  following  authors 
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of  printed  or  MSS.  memoirs  crowned,  deserve 
also  notice.  Ed.  Clerk,  the  Roman  Franche 
Comt6,  elucidated  from  ils  ruins,  in  8vo. — 
AIM Cochet,  the  churches  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Havre,  2 vols.  8vo.  — A.  de  Boisseau,  the 
old  inscriptions  of  Lyons,  8vo. — H.  Bointhi- 
bault,  Memoir  on  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Andre,  at  Chartres,  MS. — Bouillet,  Monumen- 
tal Statistics  of  the  Dept,  du  Puy  de  Dome, 
MS. — Abbe  Texier,  History  of  Glass  Painting 
in  Limousin,  8vo. — Fontenay,  Fragments  of 
Metallurgies  History,  8vo. — \ Journal  des  D6- 
bats.] 

The  Library  and  Archives  — of  the  He- 
raldic College  of  Paris  have  been  transferred 
to  a part  of  the  ancient  Hotel  Choiseul,  where 
two  fine  saloons  (decorated  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.)  have  been  allotted  to  them. 

The  Statue  of  Marshall  JDrouet  d'Erlon — 
has  been  just  exhibited  in  the  Champs  Elisees, 
previous  to  being  conveyed  to  Rheims — the 
birth-place  of  this  old  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  the  work  of  a very  young  man,  Mr. 
Louis  Rochet ; and  the  bronze  used  weighs 
1,200  kilos.,  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Eck 
and  Durand  of  Paris. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

'J'ii r installation  of  the  Prince-Chancellor 
at  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  added  no  less  than 
5,000/.  to  the  week’s  receipts  of  the  Eastern 

Counties  Company. The  reduced  rate  of 

fares  and  tolls  to  which  the  Great  Western  are 
restricted  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  said 
to  be  considerable:  first  class,  London  and 
Bristol,  from  27s.  down  to  21s.,  and  all  the 

other  classes  in  proportion. All  the  lines  of 

which  Mr.  Hudson  is  chairman,  are  said  to 
have  conveyed  stock  and  implements  free  of 
charge  to  the  Northampton  ‘ show’  meeting  of 
agriculturists.  If  the  usual  charges  on  these 
lines,  however,  be  so  much  higher  than  others, 
as  they  have  been  declared  to  be,  the  public 
themselves  arc  the  real  sources  of  a ‘ show  ’ 
of  generosity  sucli  as  this,  to  which,  not- 
withstanding, let  all  due  credit  be  given. 

The  contract  for  stations  at  Stamford, 

Ketton,  and  Luffenham,  is  said  to  have  been 

taken  by  Messrs.  S.  Groocock  and  Yates.- 

The  Trent  Valley  line  is  to  be  opened  for 

traffic  on  1st  September. The  Bradford 

Observer  announces  ‘probably  the  cheapest 
and  certainly  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive railway  trip  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  public.’  This  rather  novel  affair,  in 
fact,  consists  of  a tour  for  ‘ the  million’  to  the 
lakes,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  sister  kingdoms 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  diverging  from  Fleet- 
wood,  to  which  ‘ the  million  ’ were  to  concen- 
trate from  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester, &c. ; with  a choice  of  returning  on 
any  day  from  the  3rd  inst.  (the  day  of  depar- 
ture) till  the  13th  : fares  ‘ exceedingly  cheap 

and  all  arrangements  liberal.’ Captain 

Coddington,  R.E.,  the  Government  inspector, 
has  ‘ throwa  up  his  commission,  and  abandoned 
the  certainty  of  promotion  ’ for  the  appointment 
of  manager  of  the  Caledonian  line  for  ten 
years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  1,800/. 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  2,000/.  for 

the  remaining  seven.  The  flow  of 

the  Tweed  has  almost  suffered  the  fate 
designed  by  a cockney  once  on  a time  for  the 
Thames  itself,  by  being  all  but  choked  up  and 
arrested  by  the  tumbling  of  a bridge,  ‘on  a 
gigantic  scale,’  now,  or  rather  lately,  in  course 
of  erection  over  it  at  Ashysteel,  where  its 
premature  ruins  now  lie  ‘ like  a vast  dam  ’ across 
the  channel.  ‘ Mr.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects, had  just  examined  it,  and  seen  nothing 
wrong.’  There  were  two  arches,  both  of 
Whinstone  : span  135  feet.  The  ‘ balancing  ’ 
was  in  the  act  of  being  put  on,  but  seems  to 
have  proved  to  be  ‘ heavy  weight’  rather  for 
the  gigantic  mass  to  sustain.  No  lives,  how- 
ever, were  lost. A serious  accident  occur- 

red on  the  Dundee  and  Perth  line,  near  Dun- 
dee, on  the  22nd  ult.,  from  the  embankments 
not  having  had  sufficient  time  to  consolidate, 
it  is  thought,  and  by  the  consequent  sinking  of 
both  embankment  and  rails,  whereby  the  en- 
gine of  a train  ran  off  the  line,  and  led  to  the 
destruction  of  several  carriages  by  the  concus- 
sion, and  to  the  death  of  one  if  not  more  per- 
sons, and  the  severe  injury  of  six  others. 

The  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  line,  near  Kil- 
kenny, according  to  the  Kilkenny  Moderator, 
has  of  late  ‘ progressed  in  the  most  astonish- 


ing and  rapid  manner,’  under  the  contractor- 
ship  of  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Murray.  The 
station-house  is  ‘ rising  with  a rapidity  almost 
equal  to  the  magic  palace  of  Aladdin,’  ominous, 
we  hope  not,  of  an  equally  magical  disappear- 
ance like  that  of  this  notable  edifice.  It  is  satis- 
factory, in  the  meantime,  however,  to  know, 
that  ‘ the  contract  to  Lavistown  will  undoubtedly 
be  finished  at  the  period  prescribed — next 
month — to  the'great  advantage  of  the  company.’ 

All  the  engine  drivers  employed  on  the 

Jamaica  railway  are  American  blacks,  who 
have  undergone  a strict  examination  by  a Eu- 
ropean engineer,  and  are  said  to  discharge 
their  duties  with  exemplary  skill  and  attention. 

The  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  says 

a foreign  paper,  will  be  united  with  Moscow 
and  Petersburg  in  a few  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  whole  of  the  line  from  the  frontier 
of  Austria,  to  Warsaw,  which  it  places  in 
direct  communication  with  the  great  lines  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  is  about  to  be  opened  for 

traffic. The  Presse  announces  the  opening 

of  the  line  from  Orleans  to  Bourges,  on 

Tuesday  week  before  last. The  obstacles 

presented  to  the  introduction  of  railways 
in  Holland  by  the  prevalence  of  navigable 
canals  and  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
ground  nearly  every  where  throughout  the 
country,  have  been  engaging  the  ingenuity  of 
the  engineer.  A design  for  the  obviation  of 
the  former  difficulty  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Chevalier  Conrad,  the  engineer  of  the  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam  railway;  he  gives  it  the 
name  of  a crane-bridge,  “ pontd.  grues in  op- 
position to  that  known  in  England  as  a siuing- 
brulge.  Literally,  it  is  said,  the  name  is  true, 
as  the  iron  girders  are  nothing  else  than  eight 
cranes,  four  on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the 
four  lines  of  rail,  and  so  fastened  together,  that 
by  the  application  of  wheel  machinery  to  one 
side,  the  whole  frame-work  falls  back  in  a line 
parallel  with  the  pier,  leaving  a sufficient  open- 
ing to  allow  a vessel  fully  rigged  to  pass  easily 
between.  The  same  machinery  is  used  to 
bring  the  series  of  cranes  together  again,  when 
a few  bolts  or  catches  suffice  to  retain  them 
firmly  in  a position  that  trains  may  pass  over 
them  in  perfect  safety.  M.  Conrad  states  that 
bridges  on  this  construction  are  attended  with 
little  or  no  vibration  on  the  passing  of  a train, 

' and  that  they  are  worked  with  ease  and  pre- 
cision. 


ELECTRO  TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

A letter  from  Hamburg  states  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  by  tbe  merchants 
there  to  establish  a line  of  electric  telegraphs 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the 
Weser,  to  which  others  are  to  be  added  after- 
wards, communicating  with  the  principal  towns 

in  the  north'  of  Germany. The  Kentish 

Mercury  states  that  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  here  are  “ now  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  enable  them  to  communicate  the 
true  time,  as  observed  daily  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  to  every  station  on 
the  various  lines  of  railway  where  the  company 
has  a telegraph  station,  and,  of  course,  to  all 
large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.”  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  of  course,  that  however 
useful  a general  adoption  of  the  true  time  at 
Greenwich  throughout  all  the  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom  may  be,  the  true  time  at  Green- 
wich would  itself  be  a very  false  time  at  all 
towns  that  lie  either  west  or  east  of  the  line  of 
its  precise  position  north  and  south.  For  the 
mere  adjustment  of  the  different  times  in  various 
towns,  however,  by  the  true  time  at  Greenwich, 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  must  be  one  of  great 
and  general  importance.  The  contrivance 
itself  by  which  the  end  in  view  is  to  be  daily 
accomplished  is  very  simple.  The  indicating 
ball  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  when  it  begins 
to  fall  at  one  o’clock,  is  to  strike  a spring, 
which,  connected  with  the  company’s  various 
lines  of  electric  wire,  will  instantly  strike  a bell 
at  every  station.  Thus  it  is  not  only  possible 
and  practicable,  but  what  in  all  probability 
will  be  a matter  of  daily  experience  ere  very 
long, — that  before  the  ball  at  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory shall  have  reached  the  ground  in  its 
fall,  the  electric  bell  at  Manchester,  for  in- 
stance, will  have  been  struck  and  set  ringing  ; 
so  that  it  shall  be  known  there  that  one  o’clock 
has  been  announced  at  Greenwich,  before  the 
ball  there  announcing  the  fact  by  its  fall  has 
fallen  even  a single  foot ! 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  consecration  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Widcombe,  took  place  on  Tuesday  week.  It 
is  built  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire  or  broach, 
about  1 55  feet  high.  Internally,  the  chancel 
is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  a carved  stone 
screen.  The  church  gives  accommodation  for 
1,250  persons,  of  which  500  sittings  are  free. 
There  are  also  290  sittings  for  children.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  tracery.  The  pews  are 
of  stained  deal.  The  heads  of  all  the  windows 
are  filled  with  flowing  tracery.  The  tower  con- 
tains the  six  bells  formerly  in  the  tower  of  the 

old  parish  church. It  is  proposed  to  erect 

a new  hall  tor  the  holding  of  the  county  court 

at  Monmouth. The  foundation  of  the  new 

church  to  be  erected  at  Etruria,  in  the  Potte- 
ries, was  to  be  laid  last  Thursday. A new 

Independent  chapel  was  opened  at  Crewe, 

on  Wednesday  week  before  last. 

Stringent  measures  are  being  adopted  at 
Liverpool  under  the  local  Sanitary  Act, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  on 
which  subject  there  seem  to  be  some  rather 
restive  attempts  to  resist,  or,  in  fact,  to  burke 
the  clause  altogether,  either  by  the  use  of  in- 
sufficient or  negligently  worked  apparatus,  or 
by  the  counter-charge  that  such  practices  have 
“ a tendency  to  destroy  boilers,  so  that  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  therefrom  both 
to  property  and  to  human  life.”  In  reply  to 
the  first  of  these  attempts,  the  magistrate  de- 
clared that  the  penalty  was  exigible  if  the 
apparatus,  which  had  been  found  sufficient, 
were  negligently  used.  As  to  the  second,  the 
magistrate  was  taken  a little  aback,  and  ad- 
journed the  case  before  him  (that  of  a company 
of  ironfounders  at  Windsor)  for  further  evi- 
dence on  a point  “ so  seriously  affecting  the 
manufactories  of  the  town.”  Evidence  was  there- 
upon given  that  smoke  consumers,  similar  to 
that  in  question,  had  been  used  for  several  years 
in  the  Harrington  Water  Works,  and  did  not 
injure  the  boilers.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Rush- 
ton,  considered  this  evidence  satisfactory,  and 
“ hoped  thatr  every  person  connected  with 
furnaces  would  take  warning.”  One  of  the 
parties  charged  now  shifted  bis  ground,  and 
declared  that  he  had  applied  the  apparatus, 
but  could  not  work  it.  Mr.  Rushton  referred 
him  to  the  town  council  to  rectify  any  thing 
that  might  be  wrong,  but  as  the  law  stood 
must  insist  on  the  fine  being  paid. A meet- 

ing of  the  Architectural  Committee  on  the 
Scarbro’  parish  church  tenders,  was  held  on 
Saturday  before  last,  when  Mr.  Christian, 
the  architect,  was  present.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tracts having  come  in  not  only  heavier  than 
was  expected,  but  exceeding  all  that  was  anti- 
cipated, to  a great  extent.  The  contract 
for  the  stone  work  alone,  exceeds  3,300/.  For 
the  whole  building  the  contracts  will  require 
6,000/.  To  this  must  be  added  1,000/.  for  ar- 
chitect’s per  centage,  and  incidental  and  other 
items.  The  committee,  it  is  said,  do  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  any  step  for  commencing 
the  repairs  until  the  subscription  list  reaches 
5,000/.,  instead  of  3,250/.  as  at  present.  Lord 
Hotham  has  given  200/.  towards  the  restora- 
tion.  A new  tower  to  Seamer  Church,  to 

be  erected  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Denison,  was  laid  week  before  last,  accord- 
ing to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer. The  church 

of  St.  Mary,  Gateshead,  has  been  repaired, 

cleaned,  and  re-opened. Very  extensive 

copper  mines  have  been  discovered  near  Kil- 
birnie,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Bennet,  an  extensive 
English  miner,  says  the  Glasgow  Gazette,  is  on 
terms  with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  Paton,  for  a 

lease.- The  weekly  wages  expended  at  the 

Forth  Iron  Works,  near  Stirling,  are  about 
to  be  increased  from  1,000/ to  2,000/.  by  the 
operation  of  three  new  furnaces  in  addition  to 
the  five  noAv  in  use,  and  a new  blast-engine, 
which  with  its  fellow  will  yield  a blast  to  the 

amount  of  350  horse  power. The  small 

town  of  Girvan,  which  ten  years  ago  had  only 
two  churches  and  two  chapels,  has  since  then 
had  three  new  churches  built  for  an  increase 
of  population  not  above  700  or  800.  The 
multiplication  of  sects  appears  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause.  There  are  nine  of  these  at  pre- 
sent, all  differing  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  pavement  4rade  of  the  county  of  Caithness, 
celebrated  for  its  flags,  employs,  says  Jerrold's 
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Weekly  Newspaper , 700  men  on  the  spot,  and 
gives  considerable  employment  to  shipping. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  be 

making  a princely  addition  to  Dunrobin  Castle 
at  Inverness,  where  he  has  ninety  masons 
busily  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  castle 
for  the  anticipated  reception  of  her  Majesty, 
for  whose  occupation  state  apartments  are  being 
expressly  built.  Besides  the  occasional  use 
of  Caen  stone,  the  buildings  are  of  ‘ a beautiful 
white  sandstone  from  the  duke's  own  quarries^ 

at  Brora.  ’ The  average  daily  number  or 

persons  employed  on  public  works  in  Ireland 
for  the  week  ending  10th  July,  was  36,9o- ; 
total  expense  12,446/.  In  the  week  preceding 
the  number  was  40,705;  expense  JJ.U//. 
The  stoppage  of  the  public  works  is  eliciting 
‘ indignant  outbursts  ’ from  various  quarters. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

■WOOD  DRESSINGS  TO  EXTERNAL  OPENINGS. 

With  regard  to  four  houses  in  James-street, 
Bethnal-green,  Alfred  Single,  in  altering  them, 
had  constructed  the  door-dressings  to  each 
house  of  woodwork.  This  was  objected  to  by 
the  district  surveyor,  and  not  being  altered, 
was  communicated  to  the  official  referees. 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  the  door- 
dressings  in  question  are  projections  from  a 
fare  wall  not  forming  a part  thereof,  and  that 
not  being  made  of  fire-proof  materials  are 
contrary  in  this  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  as  alleged  in  the  said  informa- 
tion ; and,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that,  there  is  any  sufficient  reason, 
economical  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  wood 
as  outside  linings  or  as  dressings  to  doorways, 
we  do  hereby  direct  the  said  Alfred  Single 
forthwith  to  remove  the  woodwork  in  question, 
that  is  to  say,  the  outside  linings  and  dressings 
to  the  doorways  of  the  houses  in.  question, 
being  Nos.  5,  G,  7,  and  8,  James-street,  Beth- 
nal green.” 

The  awards  of  the  referees,  during  the  past 
month,  relate  chiefly  to  the  projection  of  build- 
ings before  the  “ general  line  of  fronts, 
wherein  each  case  stands  on  its  own  merits, 
and  has  little  public  interest. 


BLIND  BUILDERS. 

The  following  tenders  were  received  at  the 
Office  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  for  1,150  feet  of  second  size 
sewer,  in  New-road,  St.  George’s-in-the-Eust. 


Pegram  ,£"1,150 

Blackburn 1,000 

Shalders 947 

Mundav 920 

J.  Hill 900 

Wilson  799 

Stewart  798 

Curtis 792 

Crook 792 

Batterbury 773 

Livermore 767 

W.  Hill 7G6 

Yeoman  (accepted) 695 


Ilatton  garden,  under  Mr.  C.  Broadbridge. 

Lang  mead  ;£351  0 

Kemp 338  0 

D.Bodjer 329  10 

T.  Bodjer,  Ilatton-garden  ....  230  0 

The  last  accepted. 


Tenders  opened  at  Lambeth  Workhouse  on 
26th  ult.,  for  repairs  to  be  done  at  the  Nor- 


wood School  of  Industry. 

Walker  and  Soper  . . ,£?334  10 

Pritchard  and  Son 329  19 

Wells  319  10 

Buck 299  0 

Crawford 290  0 

Thompson  243  0 


City  Improvements. — The  Remembrancer 
having  announced  that  the  City  Improvement 
bill  in  the  line  to  St.  Paul’s  had  passed  through 
Parliament,  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  to 
that  the  work  should  not  be  proceeded  with 
until  it  be  determined  from  what  source  the 
funds  required  for  carrying  the  improvements 
into  effect  were  to  be  raised.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  improvement  committee. 


PROPOSED  MUSEUM  OF  SCULPTURE. 

M.  Jules  Sohn,  to  whose  invention  for  the 
multiplication  of  works  of  art  we  have  already 
referred,  has  published  a proposal,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  : — 

“The  situation  of  the  sculptor  is  scarcely 
better  than  that  of  his  art.  The  isolation  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  fatal  to  him  in  the 
last  degree.  Immured  in  his  solitary  studio, 
none  interest  themselves  in  his  welfare  ; when 
he  awakes  from  his  dream  of  study,  and  at- 
tempts to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  lie 
becomes  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dealer,  who 
cares  not  for  the  dignity  of  ait.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  when  publicity  seems  so  easy  of 
attainment,  how  many  fine  statues  and 
relievi  remain  unnoticed  in  the  dust  ot  the 
studio!  For  the  few  who  have  acquired  fame 
and  fortune,  how  many  men  of  genius  are  ex- 
posed to  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  those  who  possess  no  other  re- 
sources than  their  own  talents  ; how  many  are 
compelled  to  renounce  a career  that  filled  their 
youth  with  pleasing  and  hopeful  aspirations; 
how  often  docs  the  strength  of  genius  bow  in 
the  struggle;  how  much  oftoner  is  it  forced  to 
undertake  works  frivolous  and  unwoithy,  in- 
stead of  those  which  would  confer  honour  upon 
their  creator  ! Governments,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  incompetent  to  remedy  the  evil,  how- 
ever they  may  have  the  desire  so  to  do ; the 
power  they  possess  being  necessarily  limited. 

“ A general  museum  of  sculpture,  similar 
to  that  in  Paris,  will  be  established  in  London  — 
the  centre  of  the  industrial  world  ; which  con- 
tains within  itself  so  many  resources  of  art,  and 
is,  consequently,  a suitable  place  for  such  an 
establishment.  Into  this  museum,  which  will 
remain  a permanent  exhibition  of  all  the  cliffs- 
d'wuvre  of  sculptures,  we  would  gather  such 
subjects  as  should  form  a complete  and  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  art.  Here,  reproduced 
by  the  best  artists  and  by  the  most  efficient 
means,  will  he  found,  by  the  side  of  the  sublime 
creations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sacred 
sculptures  of  the  middle  ages,  the  elegant  and 
refined  works  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  finest 
statues  of  modern  times  ; the  collection  will, 
therefore,  he  a treasury  for  all  the  plastic 
wealth  of  Europe.  It  is  proposed  to  execute 
reduced  copies  of  every  work  consecrated  by 
the  admiration  of  ages,  and  to  place  under 
contribution — in  order  to  make  the  museum 
universal — every  public  and  private  gallery,  the 
cathedrals,  palaces,  and  royal  gardens;  in 
short,  every  place  where  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo  appears  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
its  glory.  This  gathering  of  works  of  diver- 
sified character  will  allow  of  a classification  of 
the  different  schools,  and  of  the  various 
epochs  ; it  will  give  a new  impulse  to  historical 
study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  furnish  the 
student  with  ready  means  for  completing  his 
education,  by  enabling  him  to  refine  his  taste 
and  his  style  bv  a constant  reference  to  the 
masterpieces  of’  art,  without  the  danger  of 
weakening  or  entirely  losing  his  own  origin- 
ality. Art  has  no  country  that  can  entirely 
claim  her  as  its  own  ; we  shall,  therefore,  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  our  brethren  from  foreign 
lands.  France  and  England  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  their  neighbours  ; 
the  names  of  Thorwaldsen,  of  Rauh,  Rietschel, 
Schwanthaler,  Banks,  Bacon,  and  Flaxman, 
are  celebrated  ; but  their  works  aie  almost  or 
utterly  unknown  among  foreigners  ; and  their 
reputation  has  not  yet  received  that  meed  of 
applause  which  consecrates  their  glory,  and 
which  each  country  is  willing  to  bestow.” 

“ But  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  limit  the 
contents  of  our  museum  to  statuary  works 
alone.  Paris,  it  is  well  known,  has  for  a long 
time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  furnishing 
Europe  with  architectural  decorations;  still 
her  best  artists  are  fully  aware  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  branch  has  arisen 
from  a mere  mercantile  spirit,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  these  ornaments  has  therefore  become 
a business  exercised  without  knowledge  and 
without  taste  ; no  doubt  some  modellers  have 
produced  correct  and  elegant  designs,  but,  as 
yet,  no  manufacturer  is  to  be  found  whose 
works  are  entirely  satisfactory ; neither  is 
there  any  collection  so  extensive  as  to  afford 
the  architect  a varied  and  judicious  choice. 
We  are  desirous  of  extending  to  England  the 
benefits  that  France  now  enjoys.  By  collect- 
ing from  the  earliest  and  best  sources,  from 
antiques  and  the  monuments  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  we  hope  to  restore  to  ecclesiastical 
ornamentation  the  important  position  it  for- 
merly occupied  ; by  an  intelligent  reproduction 
of  the  finest  examples  of  antiquity,  and  a 
careful  selection  of  modern  works,  we  shall 
doubtless  render  our  gallery  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  architect.  Besides  the  objects 
already  referred  to,  it  is  intended  to  add  a rich 
and  varied  collection  of  models  adapted  to  the 
industrial  arts  ; thereby  constituting  ourselves 
a medium  of  communication  between  the  artist 
and  the  manufacturer,  the  gold  and  silver- 
smith, the  wood-carver,  and  all  who  practise 
a business  in  which  the  fine  arts  are  concei  ned, 
so  that  the  artist  may  have  a fair  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  productions  without  the 
labour  and  loss  of  time  he  is  at  present  subject 
to.”  


WESTMINSTER  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

At  a court  held  on  the  27th  ultimo,  Capt. 
Bague  in  the  chair,  several  important  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  new  Act  were  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  John  White  proposed  a series  of 
resolutions  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  but  it  was  considered  better 
to  do  nothing  hastily,  and  ultimately  Mr.  White 
confined  himself  to’ a motion  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a complete  map  ot  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  court,  which  he  thought  could  be  done  for 
about  2,000/.  On  this  an  amendment  was 
moved  to  the  effect  that  the  surveyor  should 
first  report  on  the  means  of  obtaining  this  map 
and  the  probable  expense,  which  was  carried 
by  ten  to  nine.  Mr.  Gunter  and  others  urged 
that  the  plan  was  essentially  necessary. 

It  was  resolved  nem.  con.  that  the  bye-laws 
should  be  revised  with  reference  to  the  new 
powers  of  the  commission.  Further, — “ That 
in  all  cases  where  new  sewers  may  be  required 
to  be  made,  or  open  sewers  to  be  arched  over, 
until  the  regulations  and  bye-laws  be  revised, 
and  until  further  order,  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  woiks,  giving  the  necessary  no- 
tices, and  of  paying  for  the  same  and  recover- 
ing the  costs  thereof,  be  decided  upon  in  each 
case  by  this  court  with  the  advice  of  their 
solicitors.” 

Mr.  John  White  then  moved,  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  seconded,  a resolution, — “ 1 hat  in 
order  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
the  clerk  and  the  surveyor  be  conjointly  em- 
powered, to  grant  permission  to  proceed  with 
the  necessary  works  to  such  persons  as  shall 
present  applications  in  the  usual  form  for 
sewers  and  drains,  and  who  will  bind  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  printed  regulations  of 
the  court  with  regard  thereto;  a list  of  the 
applications  so  granted  being  presented  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  court,”— when  there  ap- 
peared ayes,  thirteen  ; noes,  one. 

It  was  then  resolved  new.  con.  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Harrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  Le 
Breton,  “ That  owners  of  sewers  built  within 
thirty- five  years  who  shall  make  application 
under  the  new  act  for  parties  to  be  compelled 
to  lay  drains  into  such  sewers,  be  required  to 
present  a plan  of  the  entire  length  ot  the  sewer, 
or  sewers,  so  built  by  them,  shewing  the 
several  houses  and  premises  fronting  thereon, 
with  the  sums  already  paid  for  each  house, 
from  which  a drain  has  been  laid,  and  also 
showing  the  length  of  frontage,  and  the 
amount  demanded  for  laying  a drain  from  each 
of  those  houses  from  which  they  desire  that  a 
drain  should  be  now  laid  into  the  sewers  so 
built  by  them.”  The  present  commission,  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  expires  in 
December  next. 


The  Royat,  Academy. — At  a council 
held  on  the  26lh  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  probationers  in  llie  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  London.  Edward  Thomas 
Coleman,  Robert  Charles  Leslie,  '1  homas 
Daggett,  Charles  Wright,  John  H.  Smith, 
Wynne  William  Watkins,  Arthur  Hughes, 
John  Brown,  George  Knowles,  David  Nathan 
Fisher,  Richard  Hollingdale,  John  Cleghorn, 
Walter  Goodhall,  Charles  Fowler,  Edward 
Lance  Tarbuck,  Charles  Augustus  Gould, 
Benjamin  James  Benwell,  Joseph  Thomas, 
George  Bidlake,  Bright  Smith,  William 
Purdue,  John  Pollard  Peppercorn,  Joseph 
Gawen.  George  Jones,  R.A.,  Keeper. 
August  6,  1847, 
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aromgponDcnce. 

THE  NEW  COUNTY  COURTS. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  a satisfactory  reason,  why  the  erection  of 
the  new  County  Courts  in  W estminster,  Shore- 
ditch, Bristol,  Royston,  and  Liverpool,  should 
be  confided  solely  to  the  care  and  ability  of  the 
surveyor  to  the’ Metropolitan  Police  Force  ; 
and  no  public  notice  be  given  of  their  intended 
erection  inviting  competition  for  designs? 
Surely  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department 
in  the  pressure  of  public  business  has  over- 
looked this  matter.  Would  not  the  present  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  display  of  more  of  that 
article,  which  throughout  all  England  partakes 
very  much  of  the  nature  of  angel  visits,  I 
mean  good  taste,  than  we  can  possibly  extract 
from  the  designs  carried  out  at  the  Southwark, 
Vincent-squaro,  and  other  recently  erected 
Police  Courts  ? Surely  the  principle  of  free 
trade  may  be  extended  to  such  a case  as  this. 

An  Enemy  to  all  Monopoly. 

Aug.  3rd,  1847. 


HStsrrllanea. 

Ivy  on  Churches. — Relative  to  a quota- 
tion on  this  subject,  which  we  lately  inserted, 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  : — “ Can  any 
one  inform  us  what  learned  man  it  was  who 
first  denounced  the  Ivy?  That  would  be  a 
curious  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history  which 
should  tell  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great 
natural  ornament  of  our  churches  was  first  ex- 
pelled from  holy  places,  aud  forbidden  to  guard 
them  from  decay.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
still  exists  the  man  who  thinks  that  ivy  has- 
tens decay?  that  buildings  perish  because  it 
clings  to  their  masonry  and  guards  them  from 
the  storm  ? that  brickwork,  and  stonework, 
and  woodwork  rot  the  more  the  drier  they  are 
kept?  The  supposition  is  incredible.  We 
know  that  even  the  mud-walls  of  a farm-house 
stand  the  better  for  the  ivy  that  mantles  over 

them,  and  that  the  soundest  part  of  a building 
is  just  that  which  the  ivy  occupies.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  all  which 
can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  ivy  does  destroy 
old  buildings;  and  a very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent says,  that  he  knows  of  ‘ a church 
which  has  been  rendered  so  unsafe  from  the 
cracks  in  the  tower,  caused  by  a large  mass  of 
ivy,  that  it  has  been  disused.’  But  we  must 
contend,  with  all  submission,  that  here  is  a 
mistake.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  ivy  causes 
cracks  because  it  is  associated  with  them.  It 
naturally  grows  in  neglected  places,  and  in  such 
situations  buildings  become  ruinous.  Rags  and 
poverty  are  also  associates;  but  it  will  hardly 
be  argued  that  rags  cause  poverty.  In  truth, 
ivy  is  incapable  of  the  action  assigned  to  it. 
Its  little  roots  are  merely  for  enabling  it  to 
cling  to  the  body  which  bears  it,  and  to  suck 
up  what  moisture  they  may  find  there.  They 
cannot  insinuate  themselves  between  mortar 
joints,  and  displace  masonry.  On  the  contrary, 
the  nutrition  of  the  ivy  is  carried  on  by  roots 
buried  in  thesoil,  and  acting  like  those  of  other 
trees.  We  apprehend  that  the  mistake  has 
arisen  from  cracked  and  crumbling  walls  hav- 
ing been  overgrown  with  ivy,  which  having 
introduced  its  shoots  into  the  fissures,  or  per- 
haps formed  a real  root  therein,  if  earth  and 
other  matters  should  have  been  collected,  have 

then,  by  horizontal  expansion,  widened  the 
rents,  and  so  in  time  overthrown  the  masonry. 
We  submit  that  the  ‘ episcopal  eye’  is  turned 
quite  in  a wrong  direction  when  it  frowns  upon 
ivy;  and  that  its  severity  should  be  directed  to 
the  churchwardens  who  fail  to  take  care  of 
their  masonry.  Instead  of  tearing  away  ivy, 
stonework  should  be  repaired.  To  destroy  the 
plant  will  not  uphold  the  building.  If  the  struc- 
ture is  ruinous,  it  will  not  become  whole  again 
by  scraping  its  surface.  When  properly  re- 
paired, the  ivy  is  its  best  friend,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that,  although  not  repaired,  a ruin  will 
last  longer  when  covered  with  this  plant  than 
when  left  naked  to  the  effects  of  a few  win- 
ters.” 

The  Tubular  Bridge. — General  Pasley 
has  published  a protest  against  the  tubular 
bridge,  as  now  proposed  to  be  executed, 
chiefly  on  grounds  of  objection  first  urged  in 
Tub  Builder, 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erection  of 
an  infirmary  at  Watford  ; the  completion  of  a 
row  of  houses  in  Albany-road  ; repairs  and  re- 
storation at  Normanton  Church  ; building  a 
barn  and  cart-shed  with  granary  above  near 
Stuntney  by  Ely;  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
a farm-house  at  Chignal  Smealy;  construct- 
ing two  tanks  and  gas-holders  at  Westmin- 
ster; making  and  building  a new  sewer  at 
Kensington  ; and  executing  river-works  and 
low-water  landing  place,  with  short  railway 
connection  with  pier  at  Ferry- Port-on-Craig, 
river  Tay,  on  the  line  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  Railway. 

The  National  Monument  at  Edin- 
burgh.— A new  movement  has  been  made  to- 
wards a renewal  of  the  works  of  this  contem- 
plated restoration  of  the  Parthenon  on  the 
Calton  Hill  of  the  modern  Athens, — the  mere 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  and  the  erection  of  the  western 
portico  which  has  so  long  stood,  like  our  own 
monument  to  Nelson,  a monument  of  more 
things  than  one,  cost  no  less  a sum  than  15,000/. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  cut  away  the  church  and 
sepulchre  clauses  from  the  Act  for  its  erection, 
clauses  which  have  long  been  felt  to  hang  like 
a millstone  round  the  neck  of  this  ambitious 
project;  and  to  devote  the  edifice  at  large  to 
the  purposes  of  a “Scottish  Pantheon,  or  Gal- 
lery of  Honour,  for  the  reception  of  monu- 
mental busts  and  statues  of  great  and  distin- 
guished men,  whether  statesmen,  warriors, 
poets,  men  of  literature,  science,  artists,  &c., 
not  limited  to  Scotland,  or  even  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  open  to  great  men  of  all  nations.” 
The  pediments  and  metopes,  together  with  the 
friezes  of  the  peristyle,  are  proposed  to  be  de- 
corated with  national  sculpture,  and  the  in- 
terior with  painting  illustrative  of  Scottish  and 
British  achievements,  whether  in  fresco,  en- 
caustic, or  oil,  as  may  be  decided  upon.  Ere 
now  its  object  was  less  comprehensive,  though 
its  scale  was  equally  magnificent : for  its  former 
object  was  limited  to  “ national  gratitude  for 
the  successes  of  the  British  arms  by  sea  and 
land  in  the  late  eventful  war.”  1 1 being  rather 
too  late  now,  however,  to  carry  out  such  an 
object  with  >any  thing  like  a prospect  of 
success,  far  less  of  enthusiasm,  a new  Act  is 
proposed  to  be  applied  for,  providing  For  the 
establishment  of  6/.  shares  to  the  amount  of 
150,000/.,  instead  of  25/.  shares  to  the  amount 
of  50,000/.  only,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  whole  into  shape.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
will  now  almost  regret  any  fuither  addition  to 
the  picturesque  and  majestic  pillars  by  which 
their  city  has  been  so  long  surmounted. 

‘ Nothing  like  Leather.5 — At  a formal 
confabulation  of  assaulted  citizens,  on  the  ur- 
gent subject  of  strengthening  the  fortification 
of  their  city  walls,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  of 
their  imprisoned  valour,  a leather  merchant 
boldly  and  professionally  declared  that  ‘ there 
was  nothing  like  leather.’  We  are,  therefore, 
persuaded,  that  an  ingenious  American  citi- 
zen of  Allegany — not  the  rocky  mountain,  but 
the  ‘ city  ’ — must  have  been  a leather  merchant, 
who,— surrounded  too  by  imprisoning  walls, 
and  assaulted  by  that  enemy  to  many  an  inge- 
nious handicraftsman,  the  criminal  law, — is 
said  to  have  lately  found  ‘ nothing  like  leather,’ 
for  not  only  resisting  the  assaults  of  that  thief 
of  an  enemy  no  less  than  enemy  of  a thief — 
Time, — but  for  placing  him  in  clockwork  har- 
ness ; this  ingenious  handicraftsman  having 
successfully  tried  his  crafty  hand,  and  cheated 
himself,  if  not  the  law,  out  of  the  time  ap- 
pointed,— in  the  manufacture  of  a leather  clock, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  goes  as  well  as  any 
ever  made  of  wood  by  his  kinsman,  Samuel 
Slick,  of  Slickville,  Esquire. 

Furnace  for  Burning  Bricks. — J.  W. 
Andrews,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  April  4th, 
1846;  added  to  original  patent,  bearing  date 
March  21st,  1843. — Claim. — “Having  thus 
fully  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  I construct 
and  use  my  kiln  for  burning  bricks  with  an- 
thracite, or  other  coals,  what  I claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
two  principal  flues  passing  outside  of  the  kiln 
— one  on  each  side,  and  one  centre  flue,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  and  under  the  floor  of 
my  kiln.  'These  main  flues  are  connected 
with  lateral  flues,  or  branches  (as  described  in 
my  original  patent),  necessary  to  conduct  the 
wind  required  under  each  fire  or  into  each 
air  chamber. 


Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum 

The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Surrey  county 
Lunatic  Asylum,  lately  formed  a subject  of 
consideration  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  when  a 
report  by  the  Committee  of  Visiters  was  read, 
reciting  that  after  the  original  plans,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  £35,000  ; had  been  ratified 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  June,  1846,  ap- 
proved, after  alteration,  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  submitted  for  tender  to  eight  of  the 
principal  builders  in  the  metropolis,  the  county 
surveyor  had  instructed  the  several  builders  to 
tender  only  fora  portion  of  the  work,  estimated 
by  him  at  a cost  of  £28,238,  and  that  after  the 
lowest  tender,  Mr.  Kelk’s  for  £35,500,  had 
been  corrected,  by  a suggestion  that  certain 
fire-proof  and  other  improvements  and  altera- 
tions estimated  at  a cost  of  £3,027  5s.  5d. 
should  be  abandoned,  and  by  tbe  discovery  of 
a deficiency  in  the  architect’s  estimate  of 
£3,599,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  an 
erroneous  basis  for  his  calculations,  the  com- 
mittee had  submitted  the  whole  plans  to  the 
consideration  of  another  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hopper,  who  suggested  that  Mr.  Kelk’s  tender 
was  a reasonable  one,  which  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  reject,  although  it  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  comprise  every  part  of  the  work. 
It  was  reported,  therefore,  that  the  several 
plans,  working-drawings,  and  specifications, 
since  their  completion,  had  been  submitted 
to  Mr.  Kelk,  who  had  sent  in  a second  tender 
for  £36,500.  The  court  approved  of  tbe  report, 
which  also  provided  for  the  architect’s  commis- 
sion at  4 instead  of  5 per  cent.,  and  resolved 
that  the  Committee  of  Works  be  empowered 
to  expendi  n the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
proposed  enlargements,  a sum  not  exceeding 
£43,000. 

Ancient  Relics. — On  the  8th  instant,  a 
stone  coffin  was  discovered  by  men  who  were 
excavating  for  the  Monmouth  and  Hereford 
line,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Caerleon, 
in  the  road  to  Usk.  A drawing  of  it  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  which  shews  that  it  was  6 ft. 
2 in.  long,  24  in.  wide  at  the  shoulders,  11  in. 
at  the  top,  and  10  in.  at  the  bottom.  The 
sides  were  about  3 in.  thick,  and  the  bottom  3J. 
The  lid  was  hollowed  out  to  fit  on  to  tbe  coffin. 
The  stone  is  oolitic,  quite  different  from  any 
to  be  found  in  the' neighbourhood,  and  in  good 
preservation.  The  coffin  contained  a skeleton 
and  a small  glass  bottle  with  a very  small  neck. 
The  local  antiquaries  ascribe  it  to  a very  early 
date. 

Competition. — Plans  and  estimates  are 
wanted  for  a county  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor- 
cester, for  200  patients,  with  an  infirmary,  sur- 
gery, &c. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  building  new  vicarage  house,  at 


Pulloxhill,  Beds. 

Neal  £1,279 

Bryant  and  Francis  1,178 

Cobble 1,158 

Welch  and  Burrows  (accepted)..  1,130 

Curtis 1,018 


For  the  Ipswich  District  Schools. 

H.  Luff £1,025 

F.  Mason  978 

W.  Ribbans  (accepted) 960 

G.  Ellis 850 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Variation  of  the  Needle  at  London ,”  is  33°  45'  west 

“ Elastic  Moulds.”— A correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  to  make 
the  new  clastic  moulds  for  casting  figures  in  plaster  of  Paris,  aud 
the  ingredients  of  the  composition, 

“ J.  -1.  P.”— Next  week.  The  notes  alluded  to  will  doubtless 
make  an  interesting  paper. 

“ W.  IS.”—  The  remark  was  not  ill-moaut,  but  would  have  been 
better  out 

" R.  II'."— Weale,  Holbom. 

“ Hardening  .Slone."— The  process  for  hardening  stone,  recently 
described  by  us,  see  p.  353,  ante,  has  been  applied  successfully,  we 
believe,  to  chalk.  With  the  patent  process  advertized  wc  arc  not 
acquainted. 

“ Monitor .”  — The  basis  of  the  design  in  question  is  the 
Coruaro  Palace  : more  of  this  hereafter. 

“ P-  W.  ir."— Several  recipes  for  removing  painting  from  old  oak 
have  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  will  refer  to  them. 

Received.— "J.  H.”  (Ely),  “ G.  It.  L. “ U.”  “ C.  It.  W.”  (Thanks), 
“G.  P.,”  “Norfolk  Artizan,"  " J.  D.,”  “ C.  It.  C.,"  “II.  F.,”  “A 
Junior."  (Wc  avoid  recommendations). 

Books.—' “The  Art-Union  Journal"  for  August  (a  capital  num- 
ber). “ The  Tradesmen's  Book  of  Ornamental  Desigus.”  Part  III. 
(Orr,  Paternoster-row).  “ Dolman's  Magazine  ” for  August  “ The 
Epochs  of  Painting  Characterized.”  By  Ralph  N.  Womum.  (Cox, 
King  William-street).  “ The  Law  Relative  to  Benefit  Building  So- 
cieties.” By  Charles  Egan,  Barrister  at  Law.  (Hastings,  Cnrey- 
strect).  “ The  People's  Journal,”  No.  1.  of  new  volume. 

"Books,  Prices,  and,  Addry}${9,"— We  hftYV  not  time  tv  point  out 
hooka  or  find  addresses. 
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CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“THE  BUILDER.” 

t.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  less  0 5 o 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words 0 1 0 

One  Column 3 3 0 

Ono  entire  Page  8 8 0 

For  a series  of  advertisements  above  5s.  a reduction  will  be  made 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

COLLINS’S  ODE  on  the  PASSIONS  will 

be  recited  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  trith  IUustrations  in  a 
B-rip.  „<  DRAWINGS  magnified  by  means  of  the  OPAO UR  MI- 
CROSCOPE. accompanied  by  Music  by  Hr.  Wallis.  on  the  Morn- 
itigs  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  SnturLn-.  and  on  t be  Even  mgs  of 
T,‘  |...  nnd  Thursday.  Dr.  Bochhofiiiers  LECTURES  on  A- 
T D R -\L  I’ll  I LOSOl’l  I Y will  comprise  the  Subject  of  the  ELEC* 
rp i>  i , - TFLEGRAPHS.  tic.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES  Irr  U. 
M Nood  Esb  on  the  Evenings  of  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
‘ The  hraintifiil  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  last.  T)IS- 
SOLvInu  VIEWS.  DIVING-REEL  ami  DIVER,  with  EX- 
PERIMENTS, Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


TODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 
m.nnftotmd  hr  CIIAS  FljAXCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS.  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paiut  are  peculiar  for  preventing  lron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  vai  li- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes , Hot- 
nouses,  Foreing-liouses.  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  i=  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  ollecteU  by 

EP™it  OT  St! i'll  E rp  A I N T is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  09,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesne 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, beingperfcctly  innoxious. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  ncwlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eltee- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 

eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  . 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  oflenng  to  the 
public  au  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  ana 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  . _ w ■ . 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  hv  Mes=rs.  G.  and  T.  W allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  01.  Long  Acre. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

TO,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS, 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  50,000  Feet  sup. 

of  new  Stout  Common-tooled  York  paving,  at  14s.  per  ljri  feet 
onn  on  the  Wharf,  or  delivered  within  three  nnles,  46s.  perb'Ofeet 
sup  Tenas.  Cash  on  delivery.  Messrs.  PRATT  and  SEWELL, 
Albert  Wharf,  Wharf-road,  Battle-bndgc. 


Granite  foot  paving.— 1,000  Feet 

of  this  material,  of  a very  superior  quality,  TO  BH  SOLD 
on  reasonable  terms.— Apply  to  RICHARD  WARNER,  Agent 
tor  the  Quarry,  Cotton's  and  Depot  W liarf,  Toolcj -street.  Curb  of 


d^EusmM°l^i^che3b>^8'  12  by  sTc. ' Cubes'.'Half  Sovereigns, 
- inch,  Ac.  Blocks  of  any  size  for  building  purposes 
Broken  granite  and  other  hard  stone  for  roads. 


P 


AVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

JU  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 

15  WH  Y KF- ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Comitry  Agents  nnd 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  OTHEBS. 

4 BAKER,  Stone  Merchant,  33,  Pratt- 

Il»  street,  ICing’s-road.  Camden-town,  opposite  the  Star  Coal- 
wharf,  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  others,  that  he  is  selling  Nails- 
worth,  l’ainswick,  and  other  Gloucestershire  Stone  at  the  same 
prices  as  at  Paddington  ; the  Stone  is  equal  to  1 ortlaud  for  Stair- 
case Steps,  Landings,  Coping,  Ac.  Inch  Slab  4j  per  foot. 


MARBLE,  STONE,  &c.,  Works,  Cora- 

mcrcial-road,  Lnmbcth,  between  Blaekfriars  and  Waterloo 
bridges.  Monuments,  Tombs,  Ac.,  for  Cemeteries;  Fonts.  Altar- 
screens.  Tracery,  Ac.,  execute.!  in  a superior  style  of  workmanship. 
The  country  trade  supplied  with  every  description  of  ornamental 
masonry,  figures,  and  ornamental  modelling  and  carving.  A col- 
lection of  vases,  pedestals,  fountains,  Ac,,  in  artificial  stone  for 
gardens,  parks,  or  public  buildings. 


BTEPIIENS'S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

3 or  STAIN  INC.  WOOD,  os  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 


gram.  i o kit*--  uu  uiiiiunwiuii  ...  --------  — . - 

ing  the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance.  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  w ceks 
to  paiut  in  the  usual  manner,  may  he  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
nroccss  nhove  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  1 lie 
S”f”  .M.i  „„d  > V HENRV  STEI'IIP.NS 

54  gta mford -street,  Blackfriars-roail,  London,  in  bottles  of  f><L  and 
la  each,  and  at  fi>s.  per  gallon.  The  oakpolour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Clianccry-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
ran  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  lnrccst  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  Iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  drniv  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  tire  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  t hat  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  sli utters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent!  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  cflccting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up.  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security  ; and  nine  veal's'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
maker®,  but  greatly  superior,  beingfitted  with  their  patent  — —— 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CoRrE  are  likewise  Patentees  nnd  Manufac- 
turer. of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS. COPPER. oR  /.INC.  FOR  SIP-P  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
. 1. Y*’  In,  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  EngraTed,  Moulded, 
bull-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  ia  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  liuiut  Contract-  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

^Office  at  No.  £0,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Steam-engines.  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-i 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123. 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSOXS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 
^MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise, ^upou  any  available  security, 
BR\?°5 07  *°  if  t Improperly  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 

>u,  personal  application  at  the 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTH ERHIT II E. 

I HARD  and  BEEDHAM  bee  to  inform 

J Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premise-,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemanec.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GA1 ES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough.  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  . 

The  AVaterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  AVORKS,  BELGRAVE 
AVHARF.  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  be£s  to  inform  Arcbi- 

tecta  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  diflicult  TRACERY  for 
CllUH'  lIES.  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOAVN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
..1  the  Loudon  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
aste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  AVoRCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  tlieir  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  he  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
ook  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


>!' 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

L Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
c of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House.  Strathfieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  lie 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choiccrproduetions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
taraas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  AVelsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, nt  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  side3,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A hook  of  prices  will  he  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Air.  Ai AGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  AVorks,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place,  London. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

s A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

S?l  ii  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
% = width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  U mch  thick, 
t “ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  Ac.  . 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son).  


ALFRED  ROSLING  bejrs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  F our  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of  machine  Prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship. — 8outhwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Baukside.and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars. 

T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare, MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  ^oond- 
Bev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOll- 
IN'G  MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  U&E,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar.  Rosewood,  AY  " Bn. 

Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  hoards,  veneers,  and  logs  , 1 antuc,  unK. 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  enargeu  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

i 

1 W*  PLANING 
MACHINE. 


T 


SIR  \V.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 
venting the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  lias  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty's  Dock 
yards.— Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  13-17.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  -.Tinted  to  noblemen  nnd  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

11  vdraulic  Apparatus  nnd  Tanks  at  the  principal  station.  Mill- 
wall,  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Sailmakers,  and 
others  introducing  business 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  S3,  King  William-Street, 
London-bridge. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGnAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  nf  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

nnd  BATTENS,  Ac!  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 

Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muirs  latent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  1 homes  by  the  Grosienor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
charge.  Address  to  HENRY  BOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

1MIE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  RotheThithc,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new-  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TAN'QCERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  lias  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring'  hoards,  contain  from  8 to  lu  per  cent  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


rpilF,  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

a COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  tlieir  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  wh ich  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
ing  a hoard  (although  curvedl,  the  machine  follows  tile  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  nt  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  nnd  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous r.tt.ntion  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  customers,  both  ns  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  tlieir  support.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

Makers,  Ac.,  requiring  FINE  WOOD.— SELLING  OFF,  at 
reduced  prices,  in  consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at 
the  Malioeam -yard,  in  Little  Windmill-street,  Haymarket,  a 
choice  collection  of  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satinwood, 
Maple,  Ac.,  in  planks  of  all 
of  20,000  feet  wainscot  plan 
thick.  The  whole  stock  pi 
be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 


Country,  with  many  improvements  i 


Bulidrags.  Ac.  Every  dramprion  of" Buildhig.'ffailway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Feuce  and  Hurdles  as  usual— The  Trade  Supplied. 


PUMPS.— The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  Contractors,  Brickmakcrs,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders, 
and  others,  are  respectfully  requested  to  M.  A.  RICHARDS' 
superior  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Roads,  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
fields. Liquid  Manure,  Bnrecs  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-mcU 
kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required.— M.  A. 
RICHARDS,  3,  Old  Barge-house-strcet,  Conunercial-ruad,  Lam- 

hetli. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares.  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardeus,  aud  for  Liquid  Manure,  ii HP  K- 
M AKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRA  U l.IU 
MET  PUMPS,  nnd  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  „ . , , . . 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  ta,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  nENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  <o  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  Ins  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  T he  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arrange'd,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ac. 


CHARLES  SMITH  ami  SON,  25,  GREAT 

t'TIARLES-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM  (late  STANDBY 
and  SMITH, formerly  STANDBY  and  GALE.  Hull-street).  Lock- 
smiths. BeU-haugefs,  Brass-founders.  Whitesmiths.  Ac.,  bra;  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asvlums,  Ac.  _ 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a VAR  lET  Y of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  them  at-  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  anti  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jcbb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects.  # 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges, 
staircases,  grates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Bon  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  W indsor  Uastlc.  Northumberland  and  Sion  House.  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Cliatsworth,  Ac.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  be  shew  n. 

N.B.  U.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  "Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,"  that 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  P.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chlswell-street, 
Pi  anbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patont  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6<L  7<1.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Slieet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  owt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4a  3d.  6a  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  GJd.,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittinga 
3 ft,  £3-  3a  3 ft  6 in.,  £3. 12a  6<L  4 ft.,  £4. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  190,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Solf-aoting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bara  :— 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  G in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  Ga  £3. 13a  £3.  IGs.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Hcnly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven 

Eft  3ft.  3 ia  3ft.  6 ia  3feet9ia  4ft. 

£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5a  £G.  10a  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  iii  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference.  will  meet  with  prompt  attentioa 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grato  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &e.,  &c. 

Black  Registers,  from  GJd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  31  10s.  and  upwards 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boilcr.Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 ia  4 ft. 

3J.  3s.  31  14s.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  GENTLE- 
MEN  fitting  up  their  own  Houses. 

PRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  being-  about 

to  relinquish  the  Stove  Trade,  have  a large  and  well- 
selected  assortment  of  drawing  and  dining-room,  library,  and 
college  Register  Stoves,  ofthe  most  recherchO  patterns,  which  they 
have  determined  to  sell  at  a great  reduction  from  the  cost  price's 
Stove  and  Range  Manufactory,  17,  Comhill,  opposite  the  Royal 
Exchange. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17,  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

■ * Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth 
pieces  ; Plates,  Fumace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppcra,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  &c.,  &c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR. — BURBIDGE  and  IIEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  &c.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
effectually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
mical manner.  BURBIDGE  and  HEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 

LAKE  and  PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel 

Works,  Sheffield. — Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws, 
eular  Saws.  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine  Groov- 
and  Moulding  Irons.  Cutters  of  nil  sorts.  Blister,  Shear,  and 
t Steel,  Railway  Springs,  &c. 


B 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND 
MASONS. 

EAND  C.  KITCHEN,  Ironmongers  and 

• Smiths.  &c„  of  the  Gridiron.  St.  Giles’s,  beg  to  acquaint 
their  friends  and  the  public,  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  new 
premises  033,  Oxford-street,  nearly  opposito  Bedford  Chapel,  where 


TO  EXCAVATORS,  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
BKICKMAKERS. 

17  AND  C.  KITCHEN,  Ironmongers  and 

-A  • Smiths,  beg  to  acquaint  the  above,  they  have  REMOVED 
to  their  new  premises,  the  Gridiron,  533,  Oxford-street,  nearly  op- 
posite Bedford  Chapel,  where  they  keep  a stock  of  every  article  re- 
quisite to  carry  on  the  above  works  at  wholesale  prices. 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 


Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the 

g demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 

inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  arc  now  enabled  to 


manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  oilier 
poses,  and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  arc  fitted  with 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  “ CHUBB'S 
MAKE"  arc  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SUN,  they 


CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  ai 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Lock?,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  &c.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.  that  he  can  supply  them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  WROUGHT-! RON  FIRE-I’ROOF  DOORS,  SAFES, 
and  CHESTS,  &c.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  " expensive 
machinery,”  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  bo  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent  under  any  other  house  in 
London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  FOUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Lcadbeater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
'vi tb  any  other  house  in  Londin.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-irou  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker’s  strong 
room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-irou 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-iron  rabbitted  frames,  and 
secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENGLAND,  6 feet 
high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £10  each,  always 
on  liand  at  LE A DBEATER’S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDEKS- 
GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Piccos. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETII, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Prioe  7s.  6<L  caoh. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  tholr 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


MITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
mid  TT on.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  cit,v  of  Westminster. 


s 


and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  bo  bad  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  ana  various  shapes  always  on  band. 


TUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 
rOTTKIlS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Bluennd  White  Lius  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cemout. 

WILLIAM  PETERS  (Late  Poynder  and 

Mcdlicottl.  LIME,  TILE,  and  CEMENT  WHARFS, 
Great  Scotland  Yard,  Westminster,  and  7,  N'orlli  Wharf,  Pudding- 
ten.  Welsh,  aud  Stourbridge  Goods,  &a  Ground  Lime  for  Con  - 


Thc  only  Efficicut  Mode  of  Drainage 


..  compi ..... 

pervious  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; in  addition  to  which, 
they  are  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  ease,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  bnck  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
and  9 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissi  oners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


PLASTER  of  PARIS  of  the  very  best 

quality,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGIIT  and  Co., 
Somerset  Wharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &o. 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7n.  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
moiety  of  a freiglit-Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBY, Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Cement-, 
Saud,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks,  Lumps,  Fire-clav. 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messrs.  ROSHER.  at  the  following 
Wharfs Albion  Wharf,  Ilolland-strect.  Blackfriars ; Millbauk- 
street,  Westminster  ; Lime  Kilns,  Limeliousc  ; aud  Kingslaud- 
basin,  Kingsland-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


K 


EENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

- forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  iudestnictiblc  Stucco,  which 


Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


G 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  fonns  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  cosily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hnrdens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  aud 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  arc  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  (lie  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  he  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  bo  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  mny  he  papered  oTer  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  tile 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  mny  he  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Chcnpside.  London  : of  whom  also  mny  he  had, 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cenvmts,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 

?ueutly  come  off  in  flakes,  heing  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
emeut;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  nud  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  inthc 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  Is  cheap  in  its  application, — and  may  he  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  ia  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations, 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
TIIOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  Factor,  8.  Laurence  Pountucy  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots Three  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 
Thames-strect ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Bclgrave-plnoc.  Pimlico ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCeinent 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, docs  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  aud  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  &c. 
Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  Wc.-st- 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  he  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  8.  pledge  them- 
selves that-  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  oulv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  ma  • come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosveuor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
heing  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  anil 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  he  had  uf  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  It.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 

17MERSON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 

■A  PAINT.— Arrangements  are  completed  for  the  introduction 
of  this  VALUABLE  and  ECONOMIC  PAINT.  It  is  PERFECTLY 
WATER-PROOF  ; and,  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  btate.  may  ho 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paint  brush,  thinning 
it.  as  may  be  requisite,  with  water. 

The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
PARATION, lmt  to  be  clean  and  free  from  dust.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  he  wet  or  dry,  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
will  cling  to  any  surface— BRICK,  STONE,  SLATE,  TILE,  FELT, 
OR  ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  may  he  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  its  present  colour  being 
that  of  a light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it  may  he  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  tlie  walls,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  n moderate  sized  house. 

It  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  VILLAS, 
&c.,  for  its  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  ; also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  docs  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  and  will  PRESERVE  the  walls 
as  effectively  as  any  cement. 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Cool 
Tar  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASPUALTE  FELT  ROOFS,  as 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

TIIOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Price  ..  ..  9s.  6d.  per  cask  of  1 cwt 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  hex  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cosh 

2-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4JA  I 31-inch  Gutter. . . .per  foot  41  d. 

2}  ditto  „ 5d.  | 4 inch  ditto „ 5d. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  41d.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumbcrlnnd-place,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers'  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 

LEAD  WORKS.  HAMMERSMITH. 

17  CLARK  and  SON,  Lead,  Class,  Oil, 

• and  Colour  Merchants,  beg  to  inform  Plumbers,  Builders, 
and  others,  that  they  may  he  supplied  with  goods  of  best  quality  at 
following  prices  for  cash,  delivered  free  to  an  v waegou  office,  wharf, 
or  railway  station  in  London.  ’£.  £ 

Sheet  Lead  and  Pipe,  at in  10  per  Ton. 

Genuine  White  Lead  26  0 ditto. 

2nds  ditto  24  ii  ditto. 

3rds  ditto  22  0 ditto. 

l’nn  Closet,  complete,  white  basin  32s. 

Sunk  ivory,  or  porcclnin  handle,  ditto,  complete, 

blue  basin,  &c 43 

21  Lift  Pump,  on  plank so 

3 ditto  ditto  90 

Crate  Crown  Glass,  18  T.,  nett 38 

All  Goods  warranted  of  best  manufacture.  Old  Lead  bought, 

_ sold,  or  exchanged. 

Credit  given  on  receipt  of  satisfactory  references. 


Fire  bricks ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bauksidc,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  &c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  ns 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER  CLOSET, 


AUSTIN’S  PATENT, 

' FOR  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION, 


IN  LIEU  OF  CESSPOOLS. 


nPllE  recent  tincstipotions,  uudci  the 

J3.  ' 

< 

all_  dOBSCS..  . , mimil  nnnnratus  W.T3.  llOWCVCT,  still 


°T*jfflROUGH  CLEANSING. -The  null  or  ton-.-m 
or  RBt  described  carries  aU  before  it,  completely  purging 
im  all  impiiritic^^  _The  closct  -3  gI)  instructed 
c cu«tom  fur  Water  Companies  t< 

, ,..,1,-1,,.  Tii.ce«sor.-t.)COnHCC 


“‘XnTffic'ient  and  ec one^cal  ^ustrucUou 

wanting  ; the  pnsent 

'■ 

“P“Th^P*TKST  Tone^a“teWATiruPcto'si:T  " has  been  dc^neA 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  dceid.d 
a'V  asnn’UCITY.-I ts  construction  is  so  ncrfcrtly  frccfroi . 
complication,  as  to  rcuderit  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 

°lde®AT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 

re, 

fill  with  water:  and  when  the  person  leaves  the 

measure  to  h ,,..j  upon  and  tlie  result  is,  that  the 

«“Vr  ?on tilled Sin  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 
tU'l  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER.— This 

dcwcndinlbody  w ith  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
efieotj 

water  just  ucjciioy.  — 

the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

that  ^StSd8ttE^wmeeiSercustom  for  Water  Companies  to 
SJtfnSLln a U'st-St  Sipply.  it  will  only  be  necessary  bicoiincet 
the  “head  ” of  the  apparatus  v.  ith  the  service  pip; . as  it  is  coa- 
the 

uuni^er'of  the  Torrent  Wafi-r  i Insets.  as  a pipe  -fi* .the jeon- 
vcyance  of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cis.cra  valves  being 

U7JeN0  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required. -A  syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  iu>  to 

'l“IiVSV-I'?-A;'Ax.l:;AtVi,1VA:.  I..IC.  Ml. 

8.  ii  io  . ,.  (■).,„»  ;u  (i,c  poover  claw  of 

liouwgo” where  neglect or  inattention  may  be  apprehended. 
97ECONO.MY.-Thc  cos*,  is  small  compared  with  the  or«li- 

nary  complicate  1 and  iiietficicnt  nm'ai’atu.-.  : 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OF  F ^IMNG.  and  t . urn. jfg3^ 
which  it  may  be  placed,  arc  the  1.EV-I  I 1 ’ ' ■ ' , 

basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  cart henwo-u-.  w i 

sSianti.'d  foot  or  to  e.  which  enables  it  to  be  lmd  firmly  by 
means  of  screws;  and  it  is  quite  unnece  ■ i > to  make  ii...  ut 
tS?£S5dwcK)d^siiig,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  any  dernneeme  fit 
oflta^rt*  and  it  nwv  present  mi  ornamental  apoyr. mime,  with 
» to  Jy  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  ail  secretion 

~.i «...  »i*»> 

.ivy;-, W-;, ..  » ,,  » . 

wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  • ••{**  ®f 

theloathroinc  insects  that  ore  at  present  • ®tua' 

tlVUR  RAILWAY  STATIONSitisinvaluable. forfhcpre«mt 
closets  are  a continual  trouble  and  expeu-e  ; Dm.,  •>«  rc-mm-l 
to  be  self-noting,  but  to  vernier  them  so  an  endless  number  of 

obstruction  in  tho  pipes,  owing  to  tbe  force  "t  v.  i.r  .in. 
Diadeimsito  to  remove  such-  ibstauccs  as  arc  introduced  by  the 
’|SE'  servants  and  others;  all  these  . liyetious  it  is  . 
rfi  Screed  are  fi.iatad  by  the  . -e  . : D. . 1'oteUt 
r«nnil  Water  CIukL 


Pip.  1 —The  measure  or  head,  shewing  cutrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
Se&ion' of  the  measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 
when  open  for  the  water  to  come  in. 

I'ig  a— Plan  of  top  ofseat.  ot  torrent-p 
Fig.  4— Section  from  back  to  frout  e 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

under  scat,  and 
itofi. 

i water,  and  the 

bridle  lever  bv  which  it  is  moved.  . 

IV.  i:.- -Bottom  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  ana 


tnrrcnt-pipc  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  level 
lower  end  of  action-rod  1>,  to  let  water  in  and 
' g of  cock,  shewing  openings  t 
which  it  is  moved. 


bridle  loer. 


Fig.  7.-  Plan  of  lop,  4c.,  of  basin  under  scat,  and  shewing  the 
lever,  which  is  fixed  to  the  scat,  to  lift  the  action-rod. 

Fig.  k. — Section  fmm  side  to  side  of  seat,  and  top  of  basin,  with 
front  of  lower  part  of  spreader. 

Fig.  0—  Plan  of  foot  P,  of  basin,  and  syphon. 


MODE  OF  ACTION. 


When  a person  takes  the  s -at.  the  front  A is  preyed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  1,  and  clevatm* 
the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  r«  I D directing  the  bndic  lever  h.  which  oj>:ii>  the  c«, AF e 
measure  is  then  fillc  U ill.  water  ^epu*  .Ll  V-.'!  ^ ™ ^auy 


measure  fills,  t 

°'onYcaviiig  the  sent  the  front  A rises  by  the  wei 
lever  E,  falls  and  shut,  the  . -ok  from  the  admusi 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  which  it  is 


Vised  and  "stops’ the  air-valve  K,  and  n 

?ht  of  the  lever  0.  and  the  rod  D.  which,  with  the 
OH  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  let  ting  it  out 
discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  the  water  to 


cleanse  the  basin,  and  carry  ofl  every  thing  through  the  syphe 
the  svplion  is  not  under  the  centre  of  the  basin,  but  so  much  oi 
every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  r ‘ - 
than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  b,  to  i . 

I with  77,  before  it.  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  l 
introduced  may  be  removed.  . 

| The  syphon  remaining  full  of  '» 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  <yc.,  of  Towns'  Bill.— {Vide  Report,  page  70.) 

ater  to  this  purpose,  ns  shewn  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
' ' Rut  the  ai 


‘•It  is  also  proved  that  n proper  Water-Clod  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Onwj A but 
in  urn iv  the  intr -dn-tiou  or  Water-Closets  W the  poorest  dwe. lnr«,  it  is. not  intended  to 
recommend  the  use  or  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  iimuperi—  ’• 
of  cranks  and  w ires,  which  urc  always  gett lUg 
trouble. 


>lc  means  of  appl.vi 


There  are  various  simple 
Loudon.  Mr.  Roden.  Mr.  S 
appears  to  posse  is  all  th 
self-acting;  it  requires  no  cistern 


Testimonial  from  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engine. 


i Vauxuall  Water  Company. 


Dr  an  Sun-  Itolh.nl 
Austin's  “Patent' 
or  establishment ; 

now  iu  use ; 3rd 

simplicity,  and  the  lit1 
Otli.  The  great  difle 
You  are  aware,  I 


Southwark  and  Vnuxhall  W ater  Company, 

Office,  Stunner  direct,  Southwark,  Kith  January,  13b. 
u bearing  testimony  to  the  many  rdvautag.es  combined  in 

. , , nnnl!»,K!1il..  »«vf.r,-  . i f.iTI  TtllOll  of  d WC 11 1 Tig 


rent  Water  1st.  A ='  to  its  a».ilitv  to  eve,  y .icu-ription  of  dw-eUjng 

I.  Its  effieitney  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  compared  with  an.  ap.araius 

c >U,,1.V  ri.ton, 


'tic  cl’auce  of  any  d. 

ce  in  the  expense  of  the  first 

frequently  applied  to  by  buildei-s  and  others, 


...ig  place  In  anv  part  of  the  apparatus; 
id  the  amount  in  fixing. 

' ' suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


) TUB  SODTUWARK  AND 
means  of  laving  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  1 am  often  told,  if  it 
were  ii..!  f i the  • • i . n - • si  ml  iiie-nveiiieuee  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 
complicate  ! machinery  now  in  u.w.  we  would  have  several  more  closets  put  up  ; but  we  must  wait  till 

, . , T.  „ ,_,u 

Mr  ' o D-r-  invent  i m.  i am  pleased  to  sac.  quite  removes  these  objections,  and  I .have  no  uon  nr. 
Die  public,  both  f-r  - ■ivonicucc  ondjn  a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  themselves  ar  “ 
possible  of  his  valuable  invention.— 


Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowse 


J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  GS,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-placc,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 


GLAZED  INSIDE. 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 

’hesc  pipes  arc  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they  arc  entirely  free  from  cor- 
' rid  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their  price,  are  well  adapted  for  SOIL 


arid  DRAIN  ITDF.S. 

The  present  mode  of  form  in 
aptly  termed  “ E 1 .<  1 ” 
c-uf^qucutly  no  f-n 


-r  HOUSE  DR \INS  of  bricks  is  cxtrcmelv  bad -eueh  drains  have  been 

GATED  CKSSI’i MH.S"— from  the  largenc-<of  their  size  they  arc  never  Hushed, 
is  exerted  t-  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  but  it  slowly  moves  olonr.  satu- 
rating the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  aiul  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  is 
grtatlr  accelerated  by  tbe  defect  ivc  -urf.vre  of  tt..-  l.rieks  and  tbe  mortar  joints.  > > that  comparatively 
x cry  little  pas  cs  thrmgh  the  outlet.  The  I fe  . -1  constant  saturation  Soon  become  destroyed, 
and  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  f ruudatua  being  nlwaj-s  wet, but  also  by  thedepre- 


,1:,;  ions  of  r.it-.  which  are  enabled  with  ease  to  come  from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb- 
ling sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors. 

Very  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  cf 
evil  had  so  far  advanced  that  01 


cn  ocstrueuou  wune  under  the  notice  of  Messrs.  DOWSON,  and  the 

of  the  piers  of  the  house  had  given  away,  and  considerable  outlay 

vv.i- n.  c;  -arv  to  reuder  the  habitation  safe  and  tcnantable.  ap 

1 "•  f, 

BLON'.Al  l.l> 

(.'ESSlMi.LSrtiic  foulest  and  most  poisonous  exhalations  prooeedfWm  them,  and  from  thefounda- 
ome saturated.  _,  , ..  ,,  . 

EARTHEN  l'll'Ek  a>-?  n certain  preventitive  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  of  being 
constantly  Hushed,  they  are  free  from  corrosion,  and  arc  impervious  to  liquid. 


IRON  AND  LI '.  - ■ ■ . ANA  MAGNITUDE 

and  Smith's  Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  btg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  extensive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS,  &c.  


1 . • 1 1 1,  1 m 1.1  ■ V,' . q Vi’’.-.-,  iu  the  Pari.Oi  ...f  in  ; h:  C mi  1 ; v <»f  - . rev,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-ottiee  of  J.  k H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74-5,  Great  Queen-street, 

i.,.,  '■;•-! ....  r h ■•!  -.  .-.  . < . • i,  aul  puijL.;h';.l  ’iy  th:  c»ud  Cuarlxs  AY  vm at  tbe  Office  of ’'lux  Builkrb,”  3,  Yvrk-strwt,  Cvveut 

Garden,  in  the  Pariah  of  itont  Paul,  Coycut  'JgrJeu.  in  the  said  County. —^otturday,  August  7, 1*47. 
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WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

an  Active  Lad,’ who  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
usefuL— Address,  full  particulars,  to  F.  C.,  Mr.  Galabin,  Printer, 
01,  Bartholomew  Close. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

WAN  TED,  by  a Young;  Man',  Permanent 

Employment  in  the  above  line ; he  is  likewise  versaut 
with  lead  glazing  and  graining;  lias  been  in  the  habit,  of  having 
the  care  of  large  jobs.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  post- 
paid, to  E.  L.,  No.  117,  Watcrloo-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 

Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman,  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  any  building  where  a thorough  practical  knowledge 
is  required.  The  advertiser  thoroughly  understands  drawing  and 
measuring,  and  can  be  well  recommended. — Address,  prepaid,  to 
A.  Z.,  Office  of  The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  Engaged 

in  the  various  duties  of  an  Architect's,  &c.,  office,  for  more 
than  four  years,  and  who  is  capable  of  drawing  out  plans,  making 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  wisiies  to  devote 

his  Professional  Services,  ami  would  have  no  objection  to 
reside  on  an  estate,  to  construct  and  superintend  the  erection  of 
r buildings,  and  other  business  incident  to  the  same,  fora  moderate 
l income.  The  Advertiser  can  have  the  highest  testimonials,  and 
' jjoBsebses  good  security.— Address,  A.  B.,  25,  Dartmouth-strect,  St. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  who  it-  a 

good  House  Painter,  clever  with  his  pen,  understands 
1 accounts,  and  would  be  found  very  useful,  wishes  for  constant 
r employ.  References  very  respectable,  and  the  salary  moderate.— 
Address,  W.  l'.,H6,  Post  office,  Edgeware-road. 


TO  MASTER  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Man,  holding  a Situa- 
tion as  Foreman  in  an  eminent  Builder's,  which  lie  is  about 
relinquishing,  offers  his  services  to  any  party  in  quest  of  a Foreman 
thoroughly  understanding  Ins  business  in  every  department. 
Address  to  D.  J.,  4,  Westbourue  Cottages,  Smith-street,  Kcnnington 
Common. 


PRACTICAL  CLERK  of  WORKS  is 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

AS  Clerk  of  Works  or  Superintendent,  a 

Party  who  has  been  engaged  for  yearn  oil  publio  works  and 
buildings,  offers  his  services  to  the  above:  Salary,  -J/juL  Address, 
B.  E.,  Mr.  Braou,  l.  Trump-street,  Chcapside. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AS  Clerk,  an  Active  Young  Man,  age 

Thirty-one,  wonts  a Situation,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
practically  with  the  whole  of  the  building  branches,  measuring  up 
works,  estimating,  specifying,  book-keeping,  making  out  accounts, 
working  drawings,  conducting  workmen,  and  the  general  routine  of 
a builders  office.  Salary.  :):is  per  week.  Satisfactory  references.— 
Address,  A.B.,  No.  5,  Stanlcy-plaee,  Paddington  Green. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  in  two  of 

the  first  Loudon  Offices  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
ill  the  management  of  Estates,  is  desirous  of  a Situation  as  Clerk. 
He  is  fully  acquainted  with  ,tlic  usual  routine  of  an  Architect's 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A HIGHLY  Respectable  Architect  and 

Surveyor  is  desired  to  lend  130,0001.,  in  sums  of  no  less  than 
1,000/.,  upon  good  anil  approved  securities.— Apply  by  letter  to 
W.  J.  M.,  office  of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

PURCHASERS  of  House  Property  re- 
quiring advances  of  money  should  write  to  Mr.  AV.  C. 
KNIGHT,  who  is  surveyor  and  valuer  to  five  first-rate  Building 
Societies.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  C.  KNIGHT,  Newington  Causeway, 
Southwark. 


FTTZIZ.ZCiYTZ01tfS. 

Now  published,  royal  4to,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Ancient  gothic  churches,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics.  Containing  the  result  of  an 
original  discovery  of  the  true  Geometrical  Proportions  employed 
by  the  Medimval  Architect  in  forming  the  ancient  Minsters,  Ca- 
thedrals, aud  Churches  in  England,  being  the  only  uniform  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  principles  ever  propounded. 

By  AV.  P.  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A.,  M.I.B.A.,  Architect 
Published  by  the  Author,  9,  St  Jobn's  square,  London. 


diUonal  Plates,  price  2Ls„ 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GOTHIC  archi- 
tecture 

By  RAPHAEL  aud  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects. 
PELHAM  RICHARDSON,  23,  Corahill. 


M 


Now  Ready,  with  Maps,  Post  8vo. 

R.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  for 

TRAVELLERS  on  the  CONTINENT,  &c. 

Each  complete  in  One  Volume. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL-TALlv.  5s. 

NORTH  GERMANY  and  the  RHINE.  12s. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL.  103. 

SCHOOLS  of  PAINTING  in  GERMANY,  &C.  12& 
SAVITZ  KRLAN  D and  the  A LP&  10s. 

FRANCE  and  the  PYRENEES.  12s. 

SPA  I N and  AN  DALUSIA.  16s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  FLORENCE.  12s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  ROME  15s. 

GREEK  anil  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  10s.  Gd. 

MALTA  and  the  EAST.  15s. 

EGYPT  and  THEBES.  15s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarlc-strect 


TO  ENGINEERS  CONTRACTORS,  AND  ALL  INTERESTED 
IN  THE  GREAT  ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  ENGLAND. 
MESSRS.  WILLIAMS  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  Of  announcing 
that  the  must  important  Work  on  Engineering  ever  published  in 
this  country. wil  lie  ready  on  TUESDAY  next.  The  following 
rough  outline  of  its  contents  will  shew  its  great  value  to  all  en- 
gaged in  engineering  : — 

On  TUESDAY,  August  17th,  wiU  be  ready,  an  entire  new 
Volume  of  the 

Railway  practice  of  great 

BRITAIN,  being  the  Third  Series.  It  will  contain  Sixty- 
nine  large  Folio  l'lates  on  Steel,  witli  double  the  quantity  of  text 
in  the  other  series,  and  every  plate  containing  recent  works  never 
before  published  in  England. 

It  commences  with  the  description  of  the  land  required  for  the 
Establishment  of  a Railway,  and  practically  enters  into  every 
point  bearing  on  the  construction  of  a Lino  until  its  completion, 
with  estimates,  specifications,  cost  of  materials,  and  practical  re- 
marks, together  with  examples  of  works  executed  by  Brunei,  Ste- 
phenson. Ronnie,  McNeill,  Locke,  Bratliwaite,  Gee,  aud  others 
The  whole  edited  by  S.C.  BREES,  Esq.,  author  of  the  first  and 
second  series  of  Railway,  which  have  gone  through  three  Editions. 

bURYEY  1NG  and  LEVELLING,  and  Illustrations  of  NEW 
ZEALAND,  just  Published,  forming  a large  4to.  volume.  Price 
2 1. 12s.  6d. 

N.B.  Any  Engineer  resident  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
by  forwarding  a Post-office  Order  for  2!.  12s.  Gd.,  addressed  Mc.ssrs 
W.  and  Co.,  HO  and  141,  Strand,  will  have  it  forwarded  the  same 
Evening,  free  of  carriage. 


INSTRUCTION  given  in  Drawing  and 

taking  out  Quantities  and  Measurement,  to  a limited  number 
of  Pupils,  by  an  experienced  Architect  and  Surveyor.— Address, 
R.  M„  235,  High  Hoibom.  ’ 


SURVEYING,  &c ENGINEERS’  COL- 

LEGE,  London,— Conductors,  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS. 
COURSE  1.—  Railway  Surveying  and  Levelling  will  commence  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  17th  inst 

COURSE  2.— Land  and  Estnto  Surveying  will  commence  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  18th  inst. 

COURSE  3.— Engineering  an.l  Government  Surveying  will  com- 
mence on  Thursday  next,  the  19th  inst. 

COURSE  4.— Architecture,  Building,  Draughting,  Ac. , will  com- 
mence on  Friday  next,  the  20th. 

Proficiency  in  the  above  is  guaranteed  in  about  one  month  by 
Messrs,  SMITH  and  LEWJS,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Ac.,  of  extensive  practice,  who  arc  now  preparing  Gentle- 
men for  Surveyors,  Levellers,  Engineers,  Architects.  Builders, 
Draughtsmen,  Ac.  Terms  till  perfect  very  moderate.  Pupils,  on 
completing  the  course,  may  be  introduced  to  employment.  For 
Prospectuses,  Ac.  apply  at  the  Offices,  4,  Harpur-strect,  Rod  Lion- 
square. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Watford  Union  are 

willing  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  an  Infirm- 
ary at  the  Watl'ord  Union  Workhouse,  situateat  Watford,  Herts. 
The  plans  and  specifications  may  he  seen  at  the  office  ol'  Mr. 
LAVENDER,  Surveyor,  Watford,  after  Wednesday,  the  nth  of 
August  instant  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  24th  August,  to  be  opened  and  determined  on  at  the  Board  to 
beheld  the  next  day.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  tender.— By  order  of  the  Board. 
Watford,  2nd  Aug.,  1847.  RICH.  PUGH,  Jua,  Clerk. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

’’TMIE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

J.  part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  tbe  Court-house,  No.  1, 
Grceri-strceL  Soho-square,  on  Friday  the  20th  August  instant,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  following  Works,  viz.— 

800  feet  of  Sewer  in  Foley-placc  and  Ed  ward-street,  St.  Mary* 


Plans,  Sections,  a ...  

'spectcd,  and  Forms  of  Tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  a. 
this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties 
offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  20th 
ox  August,  instant,  with  separate  sealed  Tenders,  specifying  on  the 
outside  for  which  of  the  above  Works  the  Tender  is  mode.  Each 
Tender  must  be  strietly  in  the  printed  form  prescribed.  Tho  Court 
docs  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

D LEWIS  C.  IIERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  No.  1.  Greek-strect,  Soho-square, 

12th  August,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Repairs  of  Two  Houses  in  Devon- 
sh ire-street,  Queen-square,  Hoibom,  may  be  contracted  for 
by  Tender,  according  to  specification  and  plan,  which  lie  for  inspec- 
tion with  Mr.  J.  B.  HAYNES,  0,  St.  Michacl's-terrocc,  Pimlico.] 

Builders  willing-  to  contract  for 

the  Refractory  Cells  to  be  built  at  the  Lambeth  Poor  House, 
Lambeth,  can  sec  the  specification  aud  plan  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
ROGERS,  Architect,  Palace  Chambers,  Lambeth.  The  Tenders  to 
he  delivered  at  the  Workhouse,  Princess-road,  scaled,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the 
2 lth  of  August,  at  Ten  o'clock.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  tiiem- 
selves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

TO  BUILDERS, Ac -POST  OFFICE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting  for  the 

Erection  of  the  New  Post  Office,  in  Albert-street,  in  the 
Town  of  Nottingham,  may  sec  thq  Plans  and  Specifications  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  II.  M.  Wood,  the  Corporation  Architect  and  Surveyor, 
on  .MONDAY  next,  the  IGtli  of  August  instant,  and  the  following 
ten  days. 

The  Corporation  Committee  will  not  hold  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender, 
loth  August,  1847. 


ITO  BUILDERS. 

BUILDERS  desirous  of  Tendering  for  the 

completion  of  a Row  of  Seven  Six-roomed  Houses,  situate 
NEAR  THE  ALBANY  ROAD.  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  requiring 
all  but  the  floors,  windows,  and  doors,  to  finish,  may  see  tho 
conditions  and  specification  at  theofficcof  Mr.  W.  C.  STOW. Archi- 
tect, the  Green,  Camberwell,  after  SATU  It  DAY  next,  the  21st  inst. 

The  Tenders  to  bo  indorsed  and  delivered  addressed  to  51  r.  F.  F. 
TOOLE,  39,  Manor-place,  Walworth,  within  Eight  Days  of  the 
Specification  being  ready.  The  acceptance  of  the  lowest  Tender  is 
not  guaranteed. 


9,  Middleton-rond,  Dalston,  August  10th.  1847. 
KINGSLAND,  DALSTON,  and  De  Beauvoir  Town,  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Committee  are  desirous  of  receiving 

TENDERS  for  the  several  works,  required  in  completely 
finishing  the  building  intended  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  insti- 
tution. Plans  aud  specification  of  which  arc  now  prepared,  and 
may  be  seen  between  tlic  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  JOHN  CLARKE  CATLING.  No.  9,  Middlcton-road.  Dalston. 
Sealed  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  Seven  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Thursday, 
t he  2«th  of  August.  The  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  tender,  not  full  v approved  of.— By 
ROBERT  SIMONS,  Sec. 


TO  EXCAVATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HPHE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  White- 

-M-  chapel  Union  will  meet  at  their  Workhouse  in  Whitcohancl- 
rood  on  Tuesday  the  21(1  i August  inst,  nt  Seven  o'clock  in  the  Eve- 
ning precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  certain  drainage  and  other 
works  at  the  said  Workhouse.  1st  A Tcuder  for  Excavators’  and 
Bricklayers’ Works ; and  2nd.,  a Tender  for  Plumbers',  Carpenters', 
and  Smiths'  Works.  The  particulars  of  which  may  be  known  by 
application  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  G.  H.  si  MMONDS,  Surveyor,  No.  7, 
Great  Alic-strcet,  Goodman's-lielils.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  kept 
separate,  and  endorsed  " Tcuder  for  — and  must  be  de- 

livered at  the  Board-room  previous  to  the  above-named  hour  of 
meeting.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender.  The  Contractor  or  Contractors  will  have  to 
enter  into  a written  Contract  (free  of  expense),  aud  to  provide  a 
responsibleSuretyfor  tho  performance  of  the  works  within  a limited 
time.  Tlic  name  of  the  surety  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Tender. 


TO  BUILDERS.  COUNTY  PAUPER  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
AT  LITTLEMORE,  NEAR  OXFORD. 

BUILDERS  desirous  of  Contracting  for 

the  Building  of  certain  additional  WINGS  to  and  other- 
wise cnlaging  tlic  ASYLU M,  according  to  the  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tion of  Messrs.  Plowman  aud  Luck,  of  Oxford  (which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State),  are  invited  to  transmit  to  tho 
undersigned  on  or  before  the  23rd  day  of  August  next.  Tenders  of 
their  terms  for  cxecutiu&thc  Works. 

The  Plans  aud  Specification  may  he  seen,  and  Copies  of  them 
taken,  at  the  County  Hall,  Oxford,  on  and  after  the  2nd  of  August; 
aud  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Architects. 

Each  tender  must  he  accompauicd  by  the  names  of  two  respon- 
sible persons,  who  would  join  the  contractor  in  the  usual  bond  for 
tbe  performance  of  his  contract ; whilst  it  shall  not  be  deemed 
obligatory  upon  the  visitors  to  accept  the  tender  which  may  be 
lowest  in  amount 

The  contract  and  bond  will  be  prepared  by  the  clerk  of  the 
visitors,  aud  a copy  delivered  to  the  contractor,  free  of  charge  to 
him  ; and  drafts  of  these  documents,  in  the  form  in  which  tho 
contractor  aud  his  sureties  will  be  required  to  execute  them,  may 
be  seen  with  the  plans.- JOHN  M.  DAVENPORT, 

Clerk  ol  the  Visitors. 

County  Hall,  Oxford,  July  20th,  1847. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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IME  AND  CEMENT  WHARFS.  — 

■ J Grey-stone.  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Cement, 
Sand.  Bricks.  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks.  Lumps,  Fire-clay, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  by ^obtwned.on  the  best  ana 


n«t° trM$onablel  terms,  of"  Messrs’.  KOSHER,  at  the  following 
Wharfs Albion  Wharf.  Hollaud-street.  Blackfhare : Millhank- 
■ l.inio  Kilns,  l.imehouse : and  lvingslanu- 


street,  Westminster ; Linie  Kilns,  Limehouse;  and  Kiugsland- 
basin.  Kings  land-road. — Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


G 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  4c. 

REY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

f ,-n  v«  oiATirr^iiie  anv  wharf  in  London  at  ?s  per 


_ r Will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf An 


l TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 


I*.  WOOD.  Jun..  M an  u facturer  of  K om  on,  P ort  1 and  .““‘j  ! * ® J*1 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  8TRLET, 
BOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s Cement. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
’HOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Poimtney  HiU, 
. . l TtonAts  - — Three  Cranes  W barf,  b9,  Upper 


THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON.  Factor,  8.  Laurence  roumney  am. 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depflts Three  Cranes  W hnrf,  b9.  Upper 
Thamcs-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  U nper  Delgrate-placo.1  imhco. ; 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth , Rail  wav  Wharf. 
Greenwic^^y  ^ paTjg  an,j  gricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


ROMAN  CEMENT. 

WM.  H.  WILLS  has  constantly  on  sale, 

at  his  Stores,  Town  Quay,  Portsmouth,  in  Casks  or  Sacks, 
ROMAN  CEMENT  of  a very  superior  quality,  winch,  from  its 
fineness,  will  carry  a larger  proportion  of  sand  that  almost  anv  other. 

N.B.  Sand,  Shingle  for  Concrete,  Ballast  for  Ships,  and  Bricks, 
supplied  on  the  shortest  notice ; also  Barges  and  V easels  for  hire, 
and  excavating  gear  let  with  or  without  Barges. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost.  , , ... 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.  &e. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 
minster. 


KEENE’S  PATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestnictible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust.  . . 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 

Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

JAMES  WESTON  having:  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  “whinery,  at 
MaCEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORKS.. rflLL-W  AL^POPLAR 


enables  him  to  execute  orciers  ™ ai  ...  ....... 

Belts  the  favours  of  Engineers.  Builders,  aud  others,  lntercstei 
Works,  who  may  relv  on  the  articles  being  of  the  beat  manufacture, 

E*rl-street,  Blackfnars.  


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VF.REY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewere.  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass-sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 

using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs. STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 


neously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  ma  ' come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  U nlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  . 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Guoitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  4c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  ° (the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  IS'!.  DHL  RY  LAN  E. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mi.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool.  


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERsVmASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN'  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.-The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pe 
rd  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : 


It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  bli 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  *" 


EM  ER  SON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 



iv  iVpp  DimiiK  • find . living  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 


of  this  VALU  ABLE  and  ECONOMIC  PAINT,  itis  irr.iyr  x,w  ax 
W VTER-PBOOF  ; aud.  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paint  brush,  thinning 
it.  as  may  be  requisite,  with  water.  wms  Kn  PUP 

The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  he  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
••ihattov  hut.  tn  he  clem  and  free  from  dust  It  matters  not 


The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  n 
P\ RATION,  but  to  be  demand  free  from  dust  it  matters 


COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  eonsumci,  ° 

that  of  a light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it  May  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  the  walls,  and  one  small  risk  cover  a moderate  sized  house. 

It  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  VILLAS, 
4c,forPits  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  ; also  for 

more  efficient  and  economical.  ...  „ 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hiR,  Cannon- 
Btreet,  London.  , - . . . 

Price  . . . . 9s.  6d.  per  cask  of  1 cwt. 

19s.  Od.  .,  „ 2 cwt. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


CIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 

lo  venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 

and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  herMu&t&Vo<£k 
vnrds.— Vide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  1847.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasUmty. 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion. and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hvdraulio  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station,  Mill- 
wall,  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms.  

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Sailm alters,  and 

others  introducing  business  ....  , . 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  King  W illiam-Street, 
Loudou-bridge. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 


PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects.  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  aud  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rothcrhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  he  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  m the  best  possible 
manner  The  new  process  of  seasoning  eusures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  \\ . II. 
TANQUEKAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Brond-street,  City. 

N B —It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  hoard,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a \ LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

meut  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
= 5 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
2 2 width  and  thickness,  from  » inch  to  H inch  thick, 
f *•  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 

2 gn.T.g  trn 


SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlioo 
(late  0.  Moore  and  Son). 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  »g 


= „, grtt.. J ; 

quality  of  workmanship. — Southwark  Bridge  'Wharf,  Bankside,  and 
Old  B -*  fi ” 1 g|  ■ ™ 


d Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars. 


T A DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare, M AHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCll-BOAltDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantline  of 


repared  bj  — -- 

every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak.  4o„  iu  planks,  boards,  veneers,  aud  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
' "ir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 


and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  b™..*  ....  — ....  . 

goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  umber).  Mmng  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  4c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  4c„  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
CanaL  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 


charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


SMITH’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  lion, 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of; Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  73,  Pnnccs-strect,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink- traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


TUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

roXTEUS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

Makers. 4c., requiring  FINE  WOOD. -SELLING  OFF.nt 
reduced  prices,  in  consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at 
the  Mahogany-yard,  in  Little  Windmill-street,  Haymarket,  a 
choice  collection  of  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood.  Satinwood, 
Maple,  4o..  in  planks  of  all  thicknesses,  and  veeners  ; also  upwards 
of  20,000  feet  wainscot  plonks,  running  from  1}  inch  to  3 inches 
thick.  The  whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  aud  fit  for  use,  requiring  to 
be  disposed  of  forthwith. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  Tubular  Drains ; 


pervious  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; iu  addition  to  which, 
they  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  ease,  aud  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  13  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  witli 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
and  9 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kiuds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WAIT’S, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d-  each. 


They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Us  Jfccr  JHajestp’s 


Kopal  letters  patent. 


FELT, 


vcci  „u.  ,v  „ p -O  any  Building 

covered  with  it.  It  bo  closelv  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  maybe  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Timer  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Itoofe 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 


_.  . „ t cost  of  this 

rial  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use;  but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 


Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  mav  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder.”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
" 'DENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5.  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
V London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

S and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
xpresslv  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
\have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
,e  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
lrpose  than  White  I^ad  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
m flakes,  l>einz  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 

r is  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 

bitv  for  Stucco,  hind;  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
,—ren'dering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  intlie 
oping  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produoeable  by  no  other 

-.ever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  l-e  used 

y Painter,  ia  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


ROOFING 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

Aud  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edmbr 


used  by 


Patent  asphalte 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

The  Loudon  and  North  Western, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 

THOS.  JNO,  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Up  Ujcr  jUajests's 


Hopal  letters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• oivly  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Obi-nance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty  s Estate,  Ts  p . n — 

Hi.vni-n.nl  k Fast-Tniha  Company.  Rotal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent s I ark. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  at°the 

it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 

R0>lt8 t^^tagefare  liglit?.^^ “warmth!^ duraffi^yfaud  economy.  It  is  imperious  to  rain,  ™ow  »nd  f^ 

and  sound  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  bv  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ON  E PEN  N \ PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
Srith  fiS?  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  minner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS  some  of  them  of  “’.'S 

Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it  sent  free  toauy  part  theto  wnorcoumiy  A Dr>  -Imir 

Felt,  for  covering  Boiler;.  «c..  is  also  manufactured,  by  whicii  a saving  or  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  u eficvted.1  he  l RADE  are  respect- 
fullv  euioined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  i'ACT'iRV,  as  the  surest  means  of  heme  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
lenjrllia  test —lit,  J to  tlitir  roof,  Thoy  are  likewia,  CAL’TIOKED  All  A INST 

Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co. s Manufactories,  LAMBS-BUILDINGS,  BuNHILL-RuW 
L0  Roofs" covered  with  the  felt  to  be  Been  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Irade. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1847. 

the  risk  of  being  re- 
proached by  one  class  of 
our  readers,  we  devote  a 
further  space  to  notes  on 
our  late  visit,  with  the 
British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation, to  the  remains  of  our  ancient  archi- 
tectural glories  in  Warwickshire,  and  with  the 
Archaeological  Institute  to  those  of  Norfolk  ; 
confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
latter.  The  increased  value  given  to  the  an- 
cient structures  of  a county,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  proper  guardians  and  those  immediately 
around  them,  by  the  visit  of  a large  body  of 
persons  from  London,  must  be  evident  to  all, 
whether  they  have  personally  observed  the  fact 
or  not.  And  the  effect  is,  that  these  buildings 
are  looked  at  with  more  inquiring  eyes,  and 
their  preservation,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
storation, is  made  more  likely.  Further, 
while  ancient  architecture  is  preserved,  mo- 
dern architecture  is  improved : the  eye  of 
the  architectural  observer  becomes  edu- 
cated : those  who  would  reproduce,  not  to 
say  to  improve  on,  the  buildings  of  the 
middle  ages,  must  study  the  works  them- 
selves. These  lessons  written  in  stone,  are 
weakened  by  transmission  to  paper  : the  ca- 
thedrals and  parish  churches  of  England,  not 
their  representations  alone,  form  the  true  field 
of  study  for  our  modern  church  architects.* 
The  charm  of  these  buildings  is  marvellous, — 
the  beauty  of  the  majority  of  them,  past  analysis: 
and  when  they  are  examined  by  men  of  varied 
attainments,  taste,  and  views,  brought  together 
on  these  occasions,  remarks  are  thrown  out 
and  opinions  elicited  which  rouse  the  mind  to 
inquiry,  and  lead  to  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  constructed. 

As  the  American  minister  observed,  relative 
to  the  meeting,  when  at  Yarmouth,  “ The 
genius,  the  talent,  the  strong  sympathy  with 
the  past,  which  are  congregated  here,  these 
are  the  wings  upon  which  your  inquirer  and 
observer  may  endeavour  to  rise, — these  are 
the  pinions  which  may  bear  him  up  when  he 
endeavours  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
glorious  genius  of  ages  gone  by.  You  can 
hardly  make  present  to  your  own  minds,  the 
admiration  and  delight  with  which  one  from 
our  country  views  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  England  abounds.  The  beauties  of 
nature,  the  God  of  nature  has  spread  around 
us  in  common  with  yourselves  ; but  works  of 
art,  traditions,  and  antiquities  are  peculiar  to 
yourselves,  and  1 am  filled  with  delight,  when 
I walk  around  the  noble  works  of  ancient 
times,  and  see  how  all  unconsciously  our  an- 
cestors transmitted  to  us  works  of  such  sur- 
passing interest. 

‘ They  budded  better  than  they  knew, 

The  unconscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.’  ” 

In  respect  of 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

too,  much  advantage  may  be  expected  from 
these  provincial  excursions,  by  inducing  one  or 
more  of  the  residents  in  each  town  or  village 
to  chronicle  facts,  and  preserve  copies  of  re- 
cords, deeds,  and  inscriptions,  connected  with 
the  locality.  The  value  of  these  often -derided 

* At  the  Norwich  meeting,  there  were  many  architects,  in- 
cluding Professor  Cockerell,  Messrs.  J.  Billing,  Brown,  Bury,  Dou- 
tliome,  Ferrey,  G.  Godwin,  Hakewill,  11.  Hawkins,  Kerr,  Penrose, 
Poyutvr  and  Wyatt. 


labourers  is  now  pretty  generally  understood, 
but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  make  one  extract 
from  an  essay  on  the  subject  which  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

“ The  philosopher  may  smile  at  the  minute- 
ness of  the  objects  which  are  made  of  import- 
ance in  the  books  of  the  topographer.  But  it 
is,  in  fact,  in  the  minuteness  of  their  details 
that  their  value  consists.  It  is  because  the 
topographer  has  preserved  his  millions  of  facts 
and  observations  that  his  writings  are  valued. 
And  if,  looking  upon  his  little  selected  region 
with  the  eye  of  the  geographer  and  yet  through 
a glass  microscopically, on  finding  objects  natu- 
rally magnified,  since  there  is  nothing  greater 
near  at  hand  with  which  to  compare  them,  he 
speaks  of  some  little  heath  or  common  which 
still  exhibits  the  pristine  condition  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  island, — or  draws  attention  to  some 
little  Tempe,  beautiful  as  delivered  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  and  made  more  beautiful  by  the  hand 
of  Taste, — or  if  he  find  a few  books  or  paintings 
which  some  curious  person  has  collected  and 
deposited  there,  and  dwell  upon  them  as  if 
they  were  a Vatican  library  or  a Florentine 
gallery, — if  he  find  a church  with  some  little 
architectural  pretensions,  and  describe  it  with 
affectionate  minuteness,  as  another  would  one 
of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  empire — or  a 
piece  of  middle-age  sculpture  of  which  he  feels 
the  beauty,  and  seeks  to  make  others  sensible 
of  it, — I cannot  think  him  uselessly  employed, 
or  that  that  can  be  a true  philosophy  which 
shall  deride  taste  and  enthusiasm  such  as  this. 
And  if,  in  the  spirit  of  minute  research  in 
which  he  acts,  he  set  before  us  every  remain, 
however  inconsiderable,  that  opens  to  us  any 
insight  into  the  manners  or  characters  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  this  island,  or  of  the  per- 
sons who  induced  a new  population  on  the 
ruins  of  another, — be  it  only  a little  fragment 
of  masonry,  or  a little  remain  of  a half-obli- 
terated trackway,  or  a mound  of  earth  raised 
by  unknown  bands  and  for  some  unknown 
purpose, — or  if  he  find  buried  in  the  earth  all 
that  remains  among  us  of  some  primeval  in- 
habitant,— there  is  at  least  something  which 
strikes  pleasingly  on  the  imagination  : and  if, 
as  churches  are  the  topographer’s  especial  de- 
light, he  preserves  from  future  accident  the 
records  inscribed  on  stone,  or  brass,  or  marble, 
he  is  perpetuating  evidence  of  which  an 
amount  scarcely  conceivable  has  been  suffered 
to  perish.” 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  conceivable  how  much 
has  been  suffered  to  perish, — not  merely  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  ancient  buildings,  but 
that  afforded  by  the  buildings  themselves. 

Many  of  the  churches  in  Norwich  and  the 
neighbourhood,  at  this  time,  greatly  need 
maintenance  and  repair  under  proper  direction. 
The  want  of  this  latter  is  sadly  apparent,  even 
where  endeavours  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  time.  We  heard  of  several  cases 
where  fine  wooden  roofs  had  been  cleared 
away,  through  the  ignorance  of  parties  applied 
to,  and  plastered  abominations  substituted; 
and  we  saw  masonry  imitated  from  the  original, 
as  was  supposed,  by  the  local  workmen,  without 
artistic  aid  or  advice,  which,  instead  of  being 
advantageous,  was  an  irremediable  injury.  The 
incumbents  and  guardians  of  churches  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed  for  suffering  the  fabrics 
committed  to  their  charge  to  fall  into  decay, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  them  when  they 
allow  restorations,  or  even  repairs,  to  be 
attempted,  without  proper  professional  assist- 


ance. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  this  moment  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  repair  of  several  of  the 
churches,  and  we  hope  will  be  successful. 
Amongst  the  structures  thus  canvassed  for 
is  St.  Giles's,  a fine  perpendicular  church, 
with  a tower  120  feet  high,  and  a good 
open  wood  roof,  which  has  solid  wall- 
pieces  and  large  figures  of  angels  and  shields. 
Enough,  however,  under  this  head. 

One  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Nor- 
wich is  that  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  ,"  the  burial 


* From  “ Magna  Crofta  CasteiUi"  or  the  great  croft  of  tlic  castle, 
now  the  market-place,  Hear  which  it  is  situated. 


place  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,"  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1455.  It  has  a fine  tower  covered 
with  flint-work  panelling  (admirably  done), 
and  an  open  wood  roof  of  very  peculiar  design, 
having  the  character  of  stone  vaulting  rather 
than  of  wooden  construction.  The  font  has  a 
very  curious  canopy  supported  on  pillars,  ap- 
parently of  little  later  date  than  the  church  it- 
self. The  fittings  of  the  church  require  re- 
arrangement.! 

St.  Julian's , St.  Mary's  at  Coslany , and  St. 
Paul's,  have  round  towers,  ascribed  to  an 
early  date.  Little  remains,  however,  to  justify 
either  assent  or  dissent  in  respect  of  the  claims 
made  by  their  local  lovers. 

Adjoining  to  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Dominican  Friary,  with  which  the  Hall  was 
connected,  and  which  are  now  used  as  a work- 
house.  Mr.  Kerr,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  read 
a notice  of  the  structure,  and  exhibited  a plan 
of  the  remains. 

The  gates,  through  which  alone  the  city  could 
formerly  be  entered,  have  all  disappeared.  We 
shall  get  some  account  of  them,  however,  in 
the  interesting  paper  which  Mr.  Britton  read  in 
the  public  library,— 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  GATE-HOUSES  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  NORWICH. 

The  author  commenced  by  congratulating 
his  auditory  on  the  general  appreciation  of 
archaeological  studies  in  recent  times.  A new 
era,  he  said,  was  to  be  dated  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  joint  society  at  Canterbury,  in 
1844;  since  when  many  valuable  essays  had 
been  written  and  published.  Every  depart- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  more  especially  the  ar- 
chitectural antiquities  of  our  own  island,  were 
now  rendered  familiar  to  every  student ; while 
the  dates,  styles,  and  peculiarities  of  our  noble 
cathedrals,  and  even  of  village  churches,  were 
clearly  defined  and  distinguished. 

To  Professor  Willis  the  public  was  much 
indebted ; and  he  (Mr.  Britton)  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  he  owed  to  that 
gentleman  for  the  learning  and  talent  he  had 
exercised  in  elucidating  the  history  and  archi- 
tectural peculiarities  of  the  cathedrals  of  Can- 
terbury, Winchester,  and  Norwich.  His  vivid 
and  critical  account  of  the  latter  edifice,  had 
highly  gratified  him,  for  it  was  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  a learned  pro- 
fessor of  one  of  our  universities  thus  engaged 
in  the  illustration  of  a subject  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  obscure,  and  but  little  under- 
stood. He  was  also  gratified  to  see  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Norwich,  compared  with  its  state  when  he 
visited  the  city  more  than  forty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  entire  structure  was  in  a lament- 
able state  of  dilapidation  and  neglect,  and  the 
repairs  that  were  then  in  progress  were  heed- 
lessly and  tastelessly  executed.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  building,  and  its  officers  were  actively 
and  liberally  occupied  in  making  sound  and 
substantial  repairs  and  restorations,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  original  style  and  cha- 
racter of  the  edifice. 

Besides  its  magnificent  and  unique  cathe- 
dral, the  city  of  Norwich  presented  to  the 
archaeologist  a series  of  elaborate  gate-houses, 
forming  the  approaches  to  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  precincts,  and  the  bishop’s  palace  ; 
and  until  the  present  century  it  had  also  another 
equally  interesting  series  of  gate-houses  in  its 
surrounding  fortified  walls.  Indeed,  all  the 
old  cities,  and  many  towns  of  Britain,  were 
originally  inclosed  within  massive  stone  walls, 
with  tower  gate-houses  at  intervals  ; the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop,  abbot,  or  prior,  and  the 
citadel,  or  castle,  in  which  the  governor,  or 
other  military  loi  d,  resided,  being  each  inclosed 
within  a separate  wall,  and  provided  with 
appropriate  gate-houses.  All  these  buildings 
served  to  indicate  tbe  lamentable  state  of  so- 

* Some  time  ago  whoa  the  resting  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
was  opened,  his  skull  was  scandalously  abstracted.  Rumour  says 
it  is  in  private  hands  in  Norwich.  Some  efforts  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  it 

t The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson  has  published  a book  of  travels  in 
aid  of  the  funds  being  raised  for  ventilating,  repairing,  and  re- 
pewing  the  church,  under  the  title  of  jfotrum  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
{Longman,  London ; Muskett.  Norwich).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  little  books  that  we  have  read  for  some  time,  and  deserves 
an  extensive  sale,  as  well  on  acoount  of  its  own  merits  os  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  profits  are  to  be  applied. 
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ciety  in  which  our  ancestors  lived,  and  which 
is  delightfully  contrasted  with  the  present 
times. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  compare  the  old 
gate-houses  of  this  country  with  the  analogous 
structures  met  with  in  the  architectural  remains 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  so  as  to 
deduce  from  their  respective  characteristics  the 
history  of  the  people  to  whom  they  owed  their 
origin.  Mr.  Britton  briefly  mentionedthe  peculi- 
arities of  some  interesting  ancient  gateways,  in- 
cluding the  Propyliea  of  the  great  temples  of 
Luxor  and  Carnac,  in  Egypt  ; that  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  portae,  or  gate-houses, 
in  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  a gateway  to  Her- 
culaneum ; illustrating  most  of  them  by  refer- 
ence to  some  well-executed  drawings. 

After  alluding  to  the  fortification  of  some 
English  cities  by  the  Romans,  he  proceeded  to 
consider  the  gate-houses  erected  by  our  ances- 
tors since  the  Roman  conquest.  The  forms  of 
these  were  greatly  diversified  according  to  their 
purposes  and  objects.  They  had  generally  a 
large  archway  for  travellers  on  horse-hack  or  in 
carriages,  with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  pos- 
terns, or  side  arches,  of  smaller  dimensions, 
for  pedestrians.  These  archways  were  gene- 
rally vaulted  over,  and  ornamented  with  ribs 
and  bosses.  Above  was  an  apartment,  reached 
by  means  of  a winding  staircase,  wherein  the 
warder,  or  porter,  lived,  and  where,  in  time  of 
need,  a small  band  of  guards  could  be  placed 
to  defend  the  entrance.  In  this  apartment 
the  apparatus  was  worked  to  raise  or  lower  the 
portcullis. 

The  upper  stories  of  gate-houses  were  in  the 
form  of  a tower  external!)',  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, with  or  without  turrets  at  the  angles, 
and  generally  terminated  in  a plain  or  machi- 
colated  parapet.  Some  of  the  gate-houses  of 
old  English  mansions,  and  of  ecclesiastical, 
palatinal,  and  collegiate  edifices,  were  richly 
decorated  with  niches,  statues,  buttresses,  pin- 
nacles, panelling,  &c. ; but  those  of  castles  and 
city  walls  were  plainer,  and  adapted  rather  to 
defensive  purposes  than  ornament  or  domestic 
comfort. 

Mr.  Britton  described  the  gate-houses  of 
London,  York,  Southampton,  Canterbury,  Lin- 
coln, Wells,*  and  other  English  cities,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  notiec  those  of 
Norwich. 

The  history  of  the  fortifications  of  this  city 
is  narrated  in  “ Bloraefield’s  Norwich  who 
states,  from  authentic  records,  that  the  walls 
were  begun  in  1294,  and  that  a mirage,  or  tax, 
was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of 
royal  authority,  to  enable  the  civic  function- 
aries to  proceed  with  their  erection.  Similar 
imposts  were  levied  on  the  citizens,  from  time 
to  time,  till  1319  or  1320,  when  the  walls  are 
said  to  have  been  finished. 

In  1312,  the  gates  and  towers  of  the  city, 
not  having  been  previously  fitted  up,  were 
“ fortified  and  made  fit  to  dwell  in,”  by 
Richard  Spynk,  citizen  of  Norwich,  who  gave 
“ thirty  esprvigolds , or  warlike  instruments,  to 
cast  great  stones  with,  to  be  always  kept  at 
the  different  gates,  and  to  every  espringold 
one  hundred  gogions  or  balls,  locked  up  in  a 
box  with  ropes  and  other  accoutrements  he- 
longing  to  them  ; and  also  four  great  arblastcrs 
or  cross-bows,  and  to  each  of  them  one  hun- 
dred  gogions  or  balls,  and  two  pair  of  graples  to 
draw  up  the  bows  with.”  He  also  expended 
200/.  in  enlarging  and  deepening  the  ditches 
belonging  to  the  city  walls  ; and  other  large 
sums  in  various  extensive  works  to  most  of  the 
gates  and  towers.  On  the  bank  of  the  river 
W ensum,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city, 
the  wall  terminated  in  a large  and  lofty  round 
tower.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  Richard  Spynk  erected  a similar 
tower,  “ and  made  two  great  chains  to  go 
cross  from  tower  to  tower,  so  that  no  vessel 
co“‘“  enter  the  city  by  the  river  without  leave  ; 
and  he  fixed  an  instrument  to  the  tower,  on 
the  west  Jude  of  the  river,  to  wind  the  chains 
U^n  n j , defence  of  the  river  passage  was 
called  the  boom.  The  same  truly  patriotic 
citizen  further  “ offered  another  hundred 
pounds,  if  any  would  raise  as  much  more,  to 
nmsh  all  the  towers  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  he  had  done ; and  when  no  man  would 
undertake  to  do  it  in  that  manner,  the  said 
Richard  undertook  it  and  performed  it,  by 
God  s grace.”  Some  other  curious  historical 

• The  lecturer's  account  of  Uie  bishop's  palace,  cathedral  nnd 
ecclesiastical  building  of  Wells,  with  reference  to 
drawn  plan,  by  the  late  J ohn  Carter,  was  very  interesting.  y 


particulars  respecting  the  walls  and  gatehouses 
are  given  in  Blometield's  history ; proving, 
amongst  other  things,  that  each  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  the  city  was  liable  in  ancient  times  to 
an  assessment  for  the  repair  of  a distinct  and 
definite  portion  of  the  walls  and  gates. 

The  city  gates  were  originally  twelve  in 
number;  nut  one  of  them,  called  Heigham 
Gate,  was  taken  down  previously  to  1741,  when 
Blomefield’s  history  was  published.  That  in- 
dustrious antiquary,  John  Carter,  visited  Nor- 
wich in  1786,  and  made  a series  of  slight  but 
effective  sketches  of  the  remaining  eleven  gate- 
houses, which  were  then  in  a tolerable  state. 
These,  together  with  all  his  other  sketches 
(arranged  and  bound  in  thirty-seven  folio 
volumes),  aie  now  in  Mr.  Britton's  possession. 
Since  Carter’s  time,  the  whole  of  these  inter- 
esting structures  have  been  taken  down,  to 
improve  the  approaches  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Britton  exhibited  to  the  meeting  copies 
of  Carter’s  drawings,  and  explained  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  each  of  the  gate- 
houses, and  their  respective  positions  in  the 
city  walls.  Their  names  and  arrangement 
were  as  follows,  commencing  from  the  River 
Gate,  or  Boom,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  proceeding 
in  a north-westerly  direction  round  the  walls. 

1.  Conis/ord  Gate , or  the  South  Gate , a plain 
square  tower  gateway,  with  two  small  loop- 
holes, or  windows.  Like  all  the  rest,  this  gate- 
house consisted  of  one  archway  only,  for  foot 
and  carriage  passengers,  and  had  a bold  em- 
battled parapet. 

2.  Ber-street  Gate , a square  tower,  flanked 
and  protected  by  a lofty  round  tower;  both 
perforated  with  oilet-holes  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  This  was  formerly  the  most  frequented 
entrance  to  the  whole  city,  being  the  principal 
access  to  the  castle. 

3.  Brazen  Door , a plain  square  tower,  of 
considerable  width  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
This  derived  its  name  from  having  originally 
been  closed  with  doors,  or  gates  of  brass,  which 
were  afterwards  probably  replaced  by  iron 
ones,  as  it  is  often  described  as  the  Iron  Door. 
The  Neivgale,  and  Swine- market  Gate  are 
other  names  formerly  applied  to  this  gate. 

4.  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  formerly  called  Ned- 
ham  Gate,  was  the  most  imposing  of  the  series 
in  its  architectural  form  and  appearance  ; being 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a bold  and  massive 
round  tower.  An  ornamental  moulding  over 
the  archway  of  the  exterior  side,  formed  a 
junction  with  a plain  and  prominent  string 
course  around  each  tower.  The  apartment 
above  the  arch  was  lighted  by  a small  triple, 
lancet-headed  window,  with  canopied  mould- 
ings. 

5.  St.  Giles's  Gate , the  most  western  of  the 
series,  was  a plain  square  embattled  tower, 
with  one  small  window  in  its  external  face, 
and  in  this,  as  in  several  of  the  others,  was  a 
small  square  sunk  panel,  above  the  archway, 
sculptured  with  armorial  bearings. 

G.  St  Benedict's  Gate  was  formerly  called 
ITestwyck  Gate , according  to  Blomefield,  be- 
cause it  stood  on  the  western  ivie,  or  winding, 
of  the  river.  It  had  an  archway  of  consider- 
able width,  the  tower  above  being  square,  with 
a double  window  of  semi  circular  arches.  The 
barbican,  or  wall,  projecting  from  the  face  of 
the  tower,  on  each  side  of  the  approach,  re- 
mained when  Carter  made  his  drawings.  Next 
to  this  stood  Heigham  Gate,  as  already  noticed, 
which  Blomefield  says  “ was  called  Hclle  Gale, 
from  its  low  situation,  and  the  odd  appearance 
that  the  street  leading  to  it  hath  to  any  one  that 
looks  down  it,  being  a prodigious  chasm  and  de- 
clivity, like  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  poet’s 
hell.  This  was  a postern  only.”  Here  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  walls  was  broken  by  the  river 
entering  the  city. 

Resuming  the  line,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  city,  were  the  following  gates  : — 

7-  St.  Martin's,  formerly  called  Coslang 
Gate,  a plain  square  tower,  similar  to  the  two 
last  described  in  its  general  form,  but  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  each  of  the  others  in  its 
proportions.  A part  of  it,  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  still  remains. 

8.  St.  Augustine's ; and 

9.  Magdalen  Gate  (formerly  Fibridge  Gale ) 
differed  but  slightly  from  the  preceding.  The 
latter  had  a loop-hole  of  peculiar  form  and  a 
small  window. 

10.  Pockthorpe,  or  Barr  Gale,  was  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  point 
where  the  wall  again  joined  the  river,  This 


was  also  a square  tower,  and  was  the  last  in 
the  line  of  the  city  walls. 

The  east  side  of  the  city  was  undefended 
by  a wall,  being  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
river.  Over  this,  some  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, is  the  Bishop’s  Bridge,  which  is  the  eas- 
tern access  to  the  city ; and  leads  directly  to 
the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  Cathedral.  This 
entrance  was  guarded,  by  another  gate-house 
called  Bishop's  Gate  (It),  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bridge,  was  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  whole.  It  was  square,  with  an  octa- 
gonal turret  at  each  angle,  and  a barbican  on 
the  exterior  side.  Above  the  outer  archway 
was  a sculptured  panel,  and  over  the  inner  arch 
a large  double  window.  This  completed  the 
series  of  twelve  fortified  gate-houses. 

In  addition  to  the  gate-houses  above  enu- 
merated, Mr.  Britton  referred  to  those  others 
forming  the  entrances  to  the  cathedral,  the 
bishop’s  palace,  and  other  buildings  in  the 
Close  of  Norwich.  These  are  known  as  the 
Erpingham,  St.  Ethelbeid's , and  the  Bishop's 
Palace  Gates. 

The  first  of  these  is  remarkable  for  its  his- 
tory and  architectural  enrichments.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  as  a penance  for  having  espoused 
and  advocated  the  cause  of  Wicliff.  Its  ex- 
terior face  is  singularly  and  profusely  adorned 
with  niches,  sculptured  statues,  birds,  shields, 
&c.  The  lecturer  gave  a particular  description 
of  this  building  from  his  “ History  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,”  and  his  “ Picturesque  Antiquities 
of  English  Cities,”  in  which  there  are  engrav- 
ings of  this,  and  of  St.  Ethelbert’s  gate-houses. 

St.  Elhelbert's  Gate  house  appears  to  have 
been  erected,  in  like  manner,  by  the  citizens 
of  Norwich,  as  an  atonement  for  injury  done 
to  the  cathedral  and  its  gates,  in  an  insurrection 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1272.  It  is  adorned 
with  tracery,  niches,  basso-relievos,  &c.  : over 
it  is  a chapel. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  Gate-house  was  mostly 
built  by  Bishop  Alnwick  about  1430,  and 
finished  by  Bishop  Lyhart  about  1470.  The 
spandrils  of  the  principal  archway  are  filled 
with  rich  tracery-mouldings,  inclosing  blauk 
shields.  Over  the  arches  is  a very  elaborate 
frieze  of  panelled  compartments,  inclosing 
other  shields.  Above  these  is  a niche  with  a 
statue,  crowned.  The  parapet  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  enriched  with  tracery  and  em- 
brasures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Britton  observed,  that 
if  his  essay  had  been  regarded  as  too  prolix, 
or  in  any  way  irrelevant,  or  tedious,  the  fault 
should  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  not  to  the s&b- 
ject;  for  every  object  of  antiquity  must  in- 
terest the  fancy  as  well  as  the  judgment  of 
well-informed  and  laudably  curious  minds, 
The  buildings  of  bye-gone  times,  afrdnof 
distant  countries,  were  the  most  valuably  relics 
and  memorials  of  roan  in  his  civil  history  ; and 
therefore  entitled  to  the  diligent  study  of  the 
antiquary,  the  architect,  and  the  critic.  The 
various  objects  of  archmology  furnished  in- 
deed most  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
civilization.  Hence  the  well-stored  museum 
might  be  regarded  as  the  record  office  of  the 
antiquary;  and  every  ancient  relic  as  well  as 
every  broken  fragment,  constituted  a chapter 
or  an  anecdote  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


And  now  we  must  away  from  the  city,  glad 
to  escape  for  a time  from  the  sharp  stones 
with  which  its  streets  are  “fanged.”  A glideon 
the  iron  road,  and  a short  steam  across  Brey* 
don  Water  bring  us  to 

BURGH  CASTLE, 

A remnant  of  Roman  dominion,  which  has 
been  recently  purchased  by  Sir  John  Boilcau 
(pleasant,  fluent  Sir  John),  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carefully  preserved. 

As  was  charmingly  said  in  a speech  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  — “It  is  crumbling 
beneath  the  weight  of  centuries, — the  pride  of 
the  Roman  Conqueror  has  been  humbled,  it 
has  been  shorn  of  its  splendour — and  that 
castle  which  was  once  redolent  with  imperial 
munificence,  and  upon  whose  walls  the  haughty 
warrior  proudly  reared  bis  flag  of  victory  and 
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triumph,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  world  which 
he  had  conquered,  must  now  come  to  suppli- 
cate the  bounty  of  an  English  gentleman,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  preserved  from  decay.” 

Burgh  Castle  is  considered  by  many,  as  most 
people  know,  the  Gariononum  of  the  Romans, 
and,  like  Richborough  Castle,  Caister,  and 
others,  consists  of  walls  and  abutment  towers, 
constructed  of  flints  bonded  at  certain  intervals 
(of  about  three  feet)  by  layers  of  tiles.  The 
facing,  which  was  regular,  has  disappeared  : 
the  mortar  has  pouqded  brick  mixed  with  it,  a 
sure  sign  of  Roman  workmanship.  Ires,  in 
his  “Remarks  upon  the  Gariononum,”  pub- 
lished in  1803,  says  that  the  bed  of  chalk  and 
lime,  beat  down,  on  which  the  walls  were 
raised,  was  covered  with  oak  planks  two  inches 
thick,  and  a layer  of  coarse  mortar  (concrete) 
to  receive  the  stones  of  the  fabric. 

The  Rev.  C.  Ilartshorne,  in  some,  too  hasty, 
remarks  on  the  structure,  which  he  gave 
mounted  on  its  ruins,  phoo-phoo’d  this  state- 
ment, blowing  the  planks  to  the  wind.  Mr. 
Godwin  ventured  to  protest  against  a contra- 
diction founded  on  a very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  locality,  lest  error  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  truth,  and  urged  that  further  excava- 
tions should  be  made  : afterward,  the  impress 
of,  at  all  events,  two  planks  was  found  on  an 
inverted  mass  of  the  foundation.— But  the 
steamers  are  ready,— and  so,  after  a hasty 
glance  at  the  parish  church,  which  has  a round 
tower,  apparently  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
has  been  recently  restored  and  fitted  up  with 
open  seats,  we  go  again  on  board,  and  land 
in  good  time  at 

YARMOUTH, 

where  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  the  chief 
object  of  attention.  Here  Professor  Willis 
had  an  audience  around  him  to  hear  his  ac- 
count of  the  church ; but  as  we  did  not  reach 
the  spot  until  the  lecturer  had  nearly  finished 
his  discourse,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a report  of 
it,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Norwich 
newspapers.  Mr.  Willis  said, 

“ St.  Nicholas  afforded  a very  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  many  changes  which  were 
made  in  parish  churches  from  time  to 
time.  It  might  easily  be  supposed  that 

when  the  population  was  small  and  their 
means  limited,  they  built  a small  church, 
and  the  contrivances  they  adopted  to  enlarge 
it  when  necessary  was  a subject  of  much 
interest.  Yarmouth  Church  was  an  example 
of  a very  curious  practice.  They  would  ob- 
serve, when  they  entered  the  church,  that  it 
consisted  ot  three  aisles,  which  was  common, 
but  they  would  observe,  the  centre  was  nar- 
rower than  the  side  aisles.  If  they  examined 
a little  more  closely,  they  would  find  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  central  aisle  was  earlier 
than  that  of  the  side  aisles.  The  result  of  in- 
vestigation shewed  that  originally  there  was  a 
wide  central  and  two  side  aisles.  If  they 
looked  in  the  north  aisle  they  would  see  that 
the  upper  pait  of  the  walls  hud  originally  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  original  slope  was 
in  contact  with  the  wall  upon  the  arches,  a low 
wall  in  the  ancient  fashion  with  small  narrow 
windows,  making  a smaller  and  a darker 
church.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  church 
was  begun  to  be  enlarged  by  taking  down  the 
low  wall  with  its  sloping  roof,  and  erecting 
another  wall  on  the  south,  probably  before 
they  took  the  old  one  down.  One  object  being 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  public'serviees,  they  began  outside, 
and  as  funds  were  not  easily  obtained,  it 
might  be  a very  long  work  ; they  had  a long 
time  to  collect  the  money  : they  proceeded 
quietly  till  they  had  nearly  completed,  and 
then  they  took  down  the  inner  wall,  put  on 
the  roof,  and  by  that  means  obtained  increased 
ncc.  mmidation.  These  opinions  were  the 
result  of  examination,  not  only  of  the  structure 
of  this  but  of  many  other  churches,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  this  mode  of  enlarging  churches 
was  very  common.  The  south  side  aisle  hav- 
ing been  completed,  the  north  one  wus  com- 


menced, which  is  of  a later  date.  This  roof 
was  very  different  from  the  low  sloping  one  he 
had  already  described.  The  walls  were  of 
equal  height,  and  the  roof  of  the  side  aisle 
nearly  equal  to  the  centre.  In  the  churches  of 
the  middle  ages  the  side  aisles  being  low,  to 
allow  a sloping  roof,  the  windows  were  very 
low,  and  the  church  derived  light  from  what 
were  called  clerestory  lights.  This  church  was 
one  of  a different  and  a better  structure.  When 
those  aisles  were  erected  in  the  way  already 
described,  the  tracery  they  then  saw  was  not 
known.  That  dated  between  1370  and  1380. 
The  window  jambs,  shafts,  with  arch  mould- 
ings, belonged  to  an  earlier  period.  The 
three  gables  of  the  church  were  all  of  the  early 
English  style,  the  middle  one  was  the  oldest, 
the  south  second,  and  then  the  north  still  later. 
Those  alterations  all  took  place  in  about  fifty 
years.  Almost  the  only  historical  fact  they 
knew  of  the  church  was,  that  it  was  com- 
menced by  Herbert  de  Losinga,  about  1096, 
but  in  his  opinion  no  part  of  that  was 
remaining,  but  must  have  been  taken 
down  when  the  church  was  increased. 
The  sudden  and  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
church  shewed  that  they  must  first  have  had  a 
small  Norman  church  with  small  side  aisles, 
and  that  then  the  south  and  afterwards  the 
north  aisles  were  enlarged.  There  was,  too, 
another  change  that  he  would  point  out,  which 
was  that  the  church  had  a great  tower  and 
transepts,  and  there  was  another  enormous 
chancel,  having  a middle  and  side  aisles.” 

The  professor  afterwards  alluded  to  the 
diary  of  William  of  Worcester,  a writer  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.,  preserved  in  Corpus  College, 
Cambridge.  It  was  made  up  of  backs  of  old 
letters  and  documents,  which  he  appeared  to 
have  kept  in  his  pocket.  These  scraps  Arch- 
bishop Parker  collected  and  bound,  by  which 
means  they  had  been  preserved.  William  of 
Worcester  was  private  secretary  to  Fastolff.  It 
appeared  that  he  visited  Yarmouth  Church, 
and  wrote  down  many  particulars,  relating  to 
its  measurement,  &c.  He  says,  that  “ the 
Great  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  increased  in 
1250,  and  dedicated  in  1251,”  which  applied 
very  well  to  some  of  the  arches.  He  further 
said  there  was  new  work  begun  in  the  west  part 
in  1320. 

Very  considerable  works  are  now  in  pro- 
gress here  under  Mr.  Hakewill.  The  end  of 
the  north  chancel  is  being  rebuilt,  the  masonry 
having  come  over  18  inches;  galleries  have 
been  taken  down,  divisions  are  to  be  removed, 
and  many  other  things  done.  The  size  of  this 
church  is  very  great,  namely,  260  feet  long 
and  about  180  feet  wide  in  the  clear:  the 
length  of  the  transepts  is  150  feet. 

We  can  only  say  two  words  about  Mr.  C.  J. 
Palmer’s  very  interesting  house,  built  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,*  and  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son Turner’s  wonderful  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, and  of  archasological  and  architectural 
drawings  by  his  accomplished  daughters,  and 
then  away  from  Yarmouth. 

Ely  is  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  was 
visited,  as  a matter  of  course,  on  another  day  ; 
we  fly  over  space,  however,  and  place  before 
our  readers  a view  of  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral  there, — one  of  the  finest  remaining 
specimens  of  an  Early  English  front. f 


Fairbairn’s  improved  Iron  Beams. — A 
patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  construction  of  hollow 
wrought-iron  beams.  The  method  adopted, 
according  to  the  Mining  Journal , is  to  form 
the  beam  of  stout  plate-iron,  rivetted  at  the 
joints  to  strong  T iron,  and  at  the  angles  to  L 
iron,  to  give  additional  strength,  and  prevent 
buckling  and  deflection  as  much  us  possible. 
A transverse  section  represents  three  cham- 
bers, the  two  square  ones  at  top  being  toge- 
ther rather  wider  than  the  upright  one,  and  all 
bolted  together  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
In  his  specification  for  these  hollow  beams,  he 
describes  them  under  different  constructions, 
suitable  for  mills,  factories,  warehouses,  dwell- 
ing-houses, bridges,  &c. 


* Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  a zealous  antiquary,  is  about  to  publish  “ A 
Hooke  of  the  foundation  and  Antiquitye  of  the  Tow  no  of  Create 
Yarmouthe ; £o.U  tUc  original  MSS.  written  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.’  tseep.  3So-.  . . 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PRAC- 
TICE, AS  INFLUENCING  THE  PROFES- 
SION OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 

In  assigning  a large  amount  of  influence  over 
the  profession  of  architecture  to  deficiencies 
in  the  necessary  apparatus  of  practice,  and  to 
defects  in  the  early  education  of  architects,* 
we  believe  we  have  noticed  two  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  its  actual  position.  Educa- 
tion must  be  defective  so  long  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  architecture  remain  to  be 
enumerated,  and  so  long  as  the  objects  and 
nature  of  the  profession  are  unexplained, — so 
long,  in  short,  as  there  is  no  course  whatever, 
prescribed  as  a preparation  for  the  profession 
and  the  future  life.  The  practice  of  archi- 
tecture must  be,  as  it  now  is,  a matter  of  toil 
and  drudgery,  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with 
the  pursuit  as  art , inconsistent  with  that  con- 
stant mental  replenishing  without  which  no 
great  efforts  of  genius  can  germinate,  so  long 
as  what  should  be  matters  of  reference  require 
a constantly  recurring  outlay  of  time  in  calcu- 
lation or  inquiry,  or  oppress  the  memory  to 
the  exclusion  of  really  valuable  matter. 

The  system  of  the  universe,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life,  are  all  expressed  in  one  word, — 
order.  Architecture,  under  all  its  aspects,  has 
not  less  the  need  of  this  universal  power  of  di- 
rection and  government.  Vitruvius  recognised 
its  value  in  the  mere  art.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  an  element  of  beauty;  and  con- 
sidered thus  extensively,  there  is  no  profession 
in  which  it  cun  be  more  requisite  than  in  that 
of  the  architect,  where  so  many  qualifications 
of  an  apparently  opposite  nature  are  demanded, 
that,  if  attained  to  the  extent  which  seems 
necessary  to  constitute  the  professor,  health 
of  body  and  mind  must  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
power  of  natural  endurance.  In  furtherance 
of  this  government  of  order,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  permit  the  devotion  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  to  the  most  remunerative  objects,  it  is 
essential  to  employ  all  the  aids  which  ingenuity 
can  invent,  or  which  industry  can  amass  for 
preservation.  Thus  all  manuals,  and  collections 
of  data,  for  reference  in  every  department  of 
scienceand  practice,  everything  in  the  nature  of 
indices  to  facts  and  precedents,  whether  printed 
in  the  form  of  tables,  or  by  means  of  collections 
of  specimens,  should  be  provided,  as  they  are 
in  all  other  pursuits,  and  as  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  in  the  profession  of 
architecture.  How  much  labour  in  calculation 
is  constantly  saved  by  the  use  of  tables  of 
logarithms,  and  by  those  of  square  and  cube 
roots?  The  pricebooks  (before  referred  to) 
are  the  only  instances  we  can  name,  of  similar 
aids  in  what  is  peculiarly  architectural,  yet 
there  might  be  many  of  equal  utility.  By 
accident,  there  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  or  else  this  matter 
would  have  afforded  a fitting  illustration  of  the 
immense  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  architect,  in 
mere  matters  of  business,  and  of  the  care 
which  had  been  taken  in  remedying  it. 

We  by  no  meaus  wish  to  urge,  in  advocating 
the  compilation  of  tables  and  data  for  refer- 
ence in  all  departments  of  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture, that  such  aids  should  supply  the  want 
of  that  elementary  course  on  which  we  have 
insisted.  No  doubt,  tables  of  scantlings,  such 
as  those  published  by  Tredgold,  may  often 
prove  of  great  service,  but  they  were  never 
intended  to  render  less  necessary  the  study  of 
the  rules  by  which  they  were  calculated,  and 
least  of  all  are  they  to  be  used  by  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  their  principles.  This  is  not 
the  description  of  aid  which  we  more  parti- 
cularly refer  to,  but  rather  the  want  of  compila- 
tions of  data,  to  prevent  the  useless  repetition 
of  labour,  that  there  are  no  rules  of  profes- 
sional practice  for  the  conduct  of  works,  and 
for  regulating  the  business  intercourse  between 
contractor  and  architect,  no  authorized  scale 
of  charges,  not  even  a well-comprehended 
principle  of  professional  etiquette , no  vade 
mccum , or  catalogue  of  requisites  in  a building, 
to  which  reference  can  be  made  in  drawing 
up  specifications,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  omission, — indeed  nothing  which  can 
bear  a comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  need. 
We  have  elaborate  works  on  all  styles,  works 
on  masonry,  on  carpentry,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  architecture  and  building,  in  which 
principles  and  rules  are  accurately  investigated, 
but  we  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  text 
books  or  manuals.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 

* Vide  pages  103  fUld  107,  ante. 
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a work  which  would  show  at  one  view,  how 
every  part  of  a building  might  ordinarily  be 
executed  ; in  one  plate  we  would  show  toge- 
ther every  variety  of  execution  in  sashes,  case- 
ments, and  details  of  that  description  ; in  others 
respectively,  the  various  forms  of  gutters,  the 
modes  of  joining  and  flashing  lead  and  zinc, 
the  different  bonds  of  brickwork,  the  methods 
of  laying  floor  boards,  the  kinds  of  doors,  and 
the  different  ways  of  hanging  and  hingeing 
them,  the  varieties  of  roof  covering,  the  diffe- 
rent methods  of  laying  slates  and  tiles.  Now, 
much  has  been  done  in  some  departments, — 
for  example,  different  forms  of  roofs  and 
naked  flooring  are  collected  together  in  more 
than  one  work  of  authority  ; still  the  collection 
might  be  very  greatly  extended,  and  published 
in  a form  more  useful  for  reference.  But  the 
work  which  we  contemplate,  is  one  of  a far 
more  comprehensive  nature.  We  would  have 
in  it,  such  things  as  smoke-pipes  and  venti- 
lating cowls,  water-closets,  and  kitchen  ranges  ; 
for  it  is  matter  of  this  description,  which  every 
one  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  which 
makes  up  the  greatest  tax  upon  the  time  of 
the  architect,  withdraws  his  attention  from  the 
art,  or  at  best  prevents  through  ignorance,  his 
availing  himself  of  those  forms  which  he  could 
modify  to  his  purpose.  Such  a work  should 
also,  for  example,  specify  the  different  sizes 
of  pipes,  the  different  kinds  of  materials  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  : — in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  a tabular  arrangement  of  little 
more  than  names  would  suffice.  The  work 
would  thus  be  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  a 
manual,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  art  of  architecture, 
by  allowing  the  opportunity  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  architects’  practice,  which  re- 
quire time  and  study.  Such  a manual  would 
be  useful  to  old  and  young,  but  to  the  latter  it 
would  be  invaluable,  for  whilst  now,  to  these, 
the  difficulty  is  often  so  great  of  obtaining 
such  requisite  particulars  at  all,  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  is  wasted  at  that  very  time  of  life, 
when  the  faculty  of  taste  would  be  capable  of 
cultivation  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  one  of  the 
necessities  of  architectural  practice,  because 
we  wished  to  shew  the  means  by  which  that 
amount  and  quality  of  knowledge  required  to 
form  the  architect,  might  be  gained  without  a 
tax  upon  the  energies  scarcely  to  be  advised. 
We  had  imputed  to  architects  certain  defi- 
ciences  in  elementary  and  professional  know- 
ledge, and  we  feel  that  we  can  be  answered  by 
the  plea  of  the  inadequacy  of  life  and  time,  so 
long  as  the  means  of  transacting  the  business 
of  the  profession  are  so  inadequate.  Certain 
things  must  be  attended  to,  inseparable  from 
the  most  important  object,  and  therefore  an 
architect  fully  competent  to  undertake  what- 
ever he  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  a matter 
for  surprise,  that  so  few  have  a proper  estimate 
of  what  ought  to  be  requisite  qualifications. 
Thus  each  overrates  the  abilities  which  he 
may  happen  to  possess.  He  who  has  great 
power  iu  delineation,  speaks  contemptuously 
of  So  and  So,  who  never  designed  an  elevation, 
or  drew  a moulding,  whilst  So  and  So  thanks 
heaven  that  he  never  wasted  his  time  about 
drawing,  which  he  can  get  others  to  do,  and 
that  he  knows  the  difference  between  good 
work  and  bad.  Each  thinks  that  his  parti- 
cular qualifications  are  those  which  make  the 
architect.  But  both  will  have  to  gain  or  buy 
the  assistance  of  others  in  points,  in  the  design 
and  the  conduct  of  abuilding  ; therefore  neither 
can  be  considered  fairly  to  claim  the  title  of 
architect,  since  both  are  deficient  in  abilities 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of 
architecture  as  a profession.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  architect  is  now  often  not 
the  competent  professor  of  all  that  forms  part 
of  his  profession  and  his  art,  but  rather  the 
head  of  an  office,  the  superintendent  of  depart- 
ments in  which  he  himself  may  have  no  skill. 
Supposing  a theatre  has  to  be  built, — to  one  per- 
son he  confides  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
heating,  is  advised  by  another  as  to  the  venti- 
lation ; decorators,  upholsterers,  and  artists  he 
employs  to  design  as  well  as  to  execute — each 
in  their  several  departments.  And  when  the 
building  is  completed,  how  little  is  seen  of  the 
unity  which  should  characterize  the  work,  how 
little  is  there  of  the  hand  or  thought  of  the 
architect. 

So,  as  we  have  heard  it  said,  standing  in 
the  profession  of  architecture  becomes  a con 
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sequence,  not  of  taste  in  design,  or  skill  in 
construction —not  of  the  full  possession  of 
ability  in  what  constitutes  architecture,  but  of 
length  of  purse  ; — genius  and  taste  “ without 
money  are  more  profitless  than  sea-weed.  ’ 
Thus  it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the 
anomalous  state  in  which  architecture  is,  com- 
pared with  other  professions,  is,  in  a great 
measure,  to  be  attributed  to  defects  at  the  out- 
set, and  to  those  which  it  is  the  business  of 
architects  themselves  to  remedy.  For,  what 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
from  which  the  employment  of  architects,  and 
their  influence  in  bringing  about  good  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  taste,  is  to 
spring?  That  this  improvement  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  architects,  who  are  incapable 
of  it.  That,  for  any  matter  connected  with  the 
arrangement,  ventilation,  construction,  and 
decoration  of  buildings,  an  architect  may,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  dispensed 
with.  And,  so  long  as  the  public  can  apply 
to  the  profession  of  architecture,  and  not  find, 
as  they  would  in  a parallel  case  in  any  other 
profession,  that  the  professor  has  the  means 
within  himself  of  supplying  the  object  and 
the  want,  so  long  will  there  be  reason  for  that 
opinion,  one  which  we  are  convinced  is 
very  extensively  prevalent,  although  perhaps 
less  from  any  failure  in  supplying  the  demand, 
than  from  want  of  proper  alacrity  in  antici- 
pating and  providing  for  it — a want  sure  to  exist 
where  there  has  been  no  solid  foundation  in  a 
carefully  devised,  and  complete  elementary 
course,  and  where  every  aid  of  that  nature 
which  may  be  called  mechanical,  is  so  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  yet  so  inadequately  pro- 
vided. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 

Sir, — There  is  no  creature  in  this  living, 
breathing  world  of  ours  so  ill-used,  so  severely 
tasked,  so  hard  ridden,  as  your  hobby-horse. 
No  matter  in  what  department  the  animal 
may  be  classed,  for  the  genera  and  species 
vary  considerably,  whether  it  be  your  sanatory 
hobby,  your  currency  hobby,  your  educa- 
tional hobby,  or  your  fine  art  hobby,  only  let 
the  rider  be  fairly  astride  and  once  started, 
and  away  he  goes,  to  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders, setting  at  nought  every  obstacle  which 
may  present  itself  to  less  sanguine  imagina- 
tions, until  the  poor  animal  is  completely 
ridden  to  death. 

On  a pegasus  of  this  description,  Mr. 
Robert  Kerr  seems  to  have  mounted,  and  the 
pace  at  which  he  appears  to  be  travelling  is 
certainly  something  of  a killing  one,  to  judge 
by  the  article  on  the  subject  above-named  in 
Tiie  Builder  of  July  17th.  To  our  old- 
fashioned  notions,  the  road  on  which  he  is 
cantering  his  hobby,  denominated  “TheBeau- 
tiful,”  is  likely  to  terminate  in  a quagmire, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a friendly  warn- 
ing, these  few  remarks  are  penned.  Let  us, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  article  in  question. 
The  object  at  which  it  aims,  the  recommenda- 
tions given  as  to  the  employment  of  prece- 
dent, and  the  freshness  and  vigour  with  which 
they  are  enforced,  are  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation. We  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
perceive  some  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  term  “ Style  ” is  used,  and  we 
are  still  more  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
doctrine  laid  down,  that  beauty  in  architecture 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  “the  con- 
triving of  plans,”  and  is  something  to  be  kept 
altogether  distinct  from  the  material  elements 
out  of  which  this  beauty  is  to  be  evoked,  is 
essentially  vicious  in  principle,  and  misleading 
in  its  tendency.  Let  us  refer  to  each  of  these 
subjects  separately. 

The  “ essence  of  style,”  we  are  told,  “ lies 
simply  in  the  essence  (whatever  this  may  be) 
of  character  and  expression  and  sentiment, — a 
varied  essence  developed  in  varied  manifesta- 
tion.” With  this  definition  wre  have  no 
quarrel,  except  that  the  triple  use  of  the  word 
“ essence”  rather  detracts  from  than  adds  to 
its  clearness.  In  this  view  we  understand  by 
the  term  “ style,”  simply  the  evidence  of  the 
artist’s  mind  infused  into  his  work,  imparting 
its  character  of  severity  or  richness,  of  grace 
or  massiveness,  of  complexity  or  simplicity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
artist’s  intention  and  purpose.  In  this  sense 
the  application  of  the  word  “ style  ” is  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  identical  with  its  application 


to  the  measured  melody  of  a Milton,  the  turaid^ 
periods  of  a Johnson,  the  placid  sweetness  of 
a Guido,  or  the  richly  gushing  harmonies  of  a 
Mozart;  or,  as  Mr.  Kerr  has  himself  expressed 
it,  “In  music,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  archi- 
tecture, there  are  a thousand  ways  to  pleasure 
— a thousand  styles — all  equally  delightful  and 
beautiful  and  true.” 

But  Mr.  Kerr  proceeds  to  say, — “ The  pre- 
sent practice  of  architecture  lying  entirely  in 
the  use  of  the  systems  of  design  collected  from 
antiquity,  there  are  demanded  of  our  architects 
attainments  in  respect  of  style — in  knowledge 
of  certain  systems  of  its  variety — which  hither- 
to were  never  required  to  be  displayed,”  &c. 
Now,  very  little  reflection  is  requisite  to  per- 
ceive that  here  the  term  is  altogether  changed 
in  its  meaning,  by  its  application  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  “ various  systems  of  design ” 
(a  happy  phrase,  by  the  way),  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Gothic,  &c.,  which  have  successively 
prevailed.  These  are  merely  the  conventional 
arrangements — the  language,  in  fact,  in  which 
the  artist’s  ideas  are  to  be  expressed,  and  in 
which  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  ge- 
nius must  be  displayed.  It  is  true  that  each 
of  these  modes  or  systems  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar capabilities,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
various  languages  in  which  authors  have 
written,  but  there  is  a wonderful  variety  of 
styles  and  beauties  to  be  evolved  from  each. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  grace  displayed  in 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates  compared  with 
the  majesty  of  the  Parthenon,  or  seethe  diver- 
sity still  more  exemplified  in  the  sombre  mas- 
siveness of  the  crypt  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
contrasted  with  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
the  lady-chapels  and  chantries  of  the  same 
period.  Surely  then  the  same  term  can  hardly 
be  used  with  propriety,  to  designate  both  an 
entire  system  of  architecture  and  the  various 
expressions  and  shades  of  character  of  which 
it  is  capable.  We  are  quite  aware  that  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  language  is  frequently 
applied  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  a term  is  often 
employed  in  two  or  more  senses,  which  has 
been  eminently  the  case  with  the  one  under 
discussion  ; but  if  clear  and  definite  ideas  are 
valuable  in  the  study  of  art,  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed should  be  established. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  second  subject  hinted  at 
above.  Art,  according  to  Mr.  Kerr  (architec- 
tural art,  be  it  understood),  is  a pure  abstrac- 
tion, an  etherial  essence,  disdaining  all  con- 
nection with  the  matter  on  which  it  has  to 
work,  turning  up  its  angelic  proboscis  with 
contempt  at  such  vulgar  elements  as  stone  and 
brick  and  timber  and  iron.  This  is  no  exagge- 
ration, for  we  are  told,  that  “ to  teach  the 
learner  the  clear  distinctness  of  the  pure  art, 
from  the  mere  means  and  modes  of  its  embo- 
diment— is  to  give  him  the  best  first  lesson  in 
its  true  philosophy.”  Again,  “ the  contriving 
of  plans — with  all  other  things  which  are  very 
excellent  in  their  way,  and  very  indispensable 
in  their  value,  but  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  subject,  we  must  quite  set  aside  for 
the  time,  and  abstract  the  perfectly  separate 
fine  art  to  stand  alone  in  the  mere  nature  of 
itself,  before  we  can  hope  to  secure  that  nicety 
of  judgment  which  so  delicate  a subject  of 
thought  demands.” 

We  are  further  informed,  that  “ the  discern- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  style  can  never  be 
hoped  for  till  the  eye  can  look  steadily  at  that 
pure  art  in  which  style  has  its  being.” 

We  here  very  naturally  inquire  what  is  this 
fine-art  architecture,  this  pure  abstraction  ? 
how  is  it  to  be  comprehended  ? in  what  man- 
ner are  we  to  become  acquainted  with  such  a 
spiritual  essence,  which  refuses  to  manifest 
itself  by  outward  and  visible  signs  ? We  may 
ask  the  question,  but  our  readers  will  in  vain 
search  Mr.  Keir’s  paper  for  a reply.  He  com- 
mences his  fifth  paragraph  thus— “ Having 
thus  defined  art,”  but  those  who  can  discover 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  article  any  such  de- 
finition will  be  more  successful  than  we  have 
been.  We  are  repeatedly  told  what  art  is  not, 
but  the  nearest  approach  to  telling  us  what 
it  is,  is  the  information  that  it  is  “ an  integer 
of  thought,  no  longer  confounded  with  the  cal- 
culation of  cost,  or  the  contriving  of  builders’ 
work  according  to  the  Act.” 

We  fear  that  if,  taking  Mr.  Kerr’s  advice, 
we  attempt  “ to  look  steadily”  at  this  “ integer 
of  thought,”  we  shall  find,  like  the  clown  in 
the  Twelfth  Night,  that  “ it  hath  bay  windows 
transparent  as  barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stones 
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towards  the  south-north  are  as  lustrous  as 
ebony.”  „ 

To  be  candid,  however,  subsequently  we  have 
something  like  a definition  of  the  term  “ art,” 
‘‘that  which  lies  in  the  design  of  beauty  for 
the  production  of  pleasure.”  Pro  had  vice, 
we  accept  the  definition;  but  every  one  must 
see  that  in  putting  forward  this  expression, 
Mr.  Kerr  condenses  his  “ etherial  essence ;” 
his  abstraction  becomes  something  tangible ; 
his  “ integer  of  thought  ” is  converted  into  an 
integer  of  matter  ; we  have  something  which 
could  have  no  visible  existence  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  material  on  which  the  mind 
has  been  exercised.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Kerr  ad- 
vances he  comes  down  from  the  eminence  of 
pure  abstraction,  and  in  referring  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  ancients  he  observes,  very  justly, 
“ that  the  intellect  of  man  in  those  days  being 
freer  in  our  peculiar  province  than  now,  and 
more  under  the  action  of  the  true  principles  of 
judgment,  which  lie  in  nature  and  reason  alone 
— design  proceeded  more  in  the  natural  way, 
and  following  nature  in  exact  adherence  to  fact 
(no  sham,  no  concealment),  and  obeying  rea- 
son in  having  no  standard  of  criticism  but  ab- 
stract rationality  of  means  and  ends,  purpose 
and  expression — no  misappropriations,  no  mis- 
applications, no  subversions,  no  Nelson 
columns,  no  stone  proportions  in  iron , no 
architecture  applied  to  machinery, — the  human 
mind  produced  of  necessity  works  rightly  prin- 
cipled,’ &c.  Now  what  is  all  this  but  assert- 
ing,  and  asserting  well,  that  design — fine  art 
in  architecture, — to  be  successful,  must  have 
immediate  reference  to  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  design,  and  to  the  material  in  which  the 
design  is  to  be  carried  out.  What,  then,  be- 
comes ot  the  “segregation  of  the  fine  art  archi- 
tecture,” “ the  perfect  separateness  of  art  from 
its  mere  adjuncts,”  and  the  theory  of  the 
“etherial  essence  ” which  has  preceded?  Our 
art  is  essentially  connected  with,  even  depend- 
ent upon,  the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  be 
exercised.  In  thisTespect  architecture  differs 
materially  trom  the  sister  arts  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing,  and  sculpture.  In  them,  Nature  is  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  direct  from  which  they 
diaw  their  inspiration  and  beauty.  There 
does  not  exist  in  the  whole  range  of  these  arts 
a beauty  of  expression,  the  portraiture  of  an 
emotion  or  passion,  which  has  not  its  prototype 
in  the  world  around.  The  connection  of 
archi  tecture  with  nature  is  only  of  a secondary 
class.  We  draw  from  nature  our  ideas  of 
strength  or  weakness, harmony  and  proportion; 
but  these  ideas,  so  derived,  exist  as  abstract 
principles,  more  or  less  strong  as  the  mind  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  direction,  and  are  ap- 
pltep  instinctively  to  the  particular  instances 
presented  to  us  ; to  these  is  superadded  that 
knowledge,  which  every  one  gains  from  expe- 
rience, of  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  certain 
materials  for  certain  purposes.  There  is  also 
the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  form  derived 
prirparily  trom  nature,  but  existing  also  innate 
in  every  mind  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  It 
is  then  with  these  principles  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  raw  material  with  which  he  has  to 
deal,  that  the  architect  has  to  do;  but  in  so 
dealing  with  them  he  is  further  confined  by 
precedent  and  custom  to  certain  systems  or 
modes,  which,  like  corks  to  the  swimmer,  may 
uphold  the  unskilful,  but  may  operate  as  tram- 
mels to  the  daring  and  bold.  It  surely  does 
not  require  much  argument  to  prove  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
the  art  of  architecture  to  exist  in  an  abstract 
form.  What  gave  the  peculiar  characteristics 
to  the  trabeated  and  columned  architecture  of 
the  Greeks,  to  the  arcaded  masses  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  the  aspiring  and  taper  structures  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  the  material  with  which  they 
had  to  construct  and  carry  out  their  designs  ? 
Every  oue  practically  admits  the  force  of  this. 
How  satisfied  is  our  sense  of  proportion  and 
fitness  when  we  see  every  kind  of  mateiial 
employed  about  a building  openly  avowing  its 
own  honest  character.  The  stone  really  stone, 
not  stucco  or  iron  painted  to  imitate  it;  iron 
employed  where  lightness  and  strength  are 
requisite,  a due  proportion  observed  between 
the  piers  and  apertures.  If  a building  is 
erected  in  granite,  we  do  not  look  for  the  same 
delicacy  of  mouldings  and  elaborate  design  as 
we  might  expect  were  Caen  or  Bath  stone  em- 
ployed. If  brick  be  the  material  used,  vaults 
and  arches  naturally  suggest  themselves  as 
principal  features  in  the  structure.  To  talk 
then  of  design,  of  fine  art  architecture  as  a 


pure  abstraction,  having  no  reference  to  the 
material  employed,  we  again  repeat,  must  lead 
to  serious  error  and  gross  inconsistency. 

“ Thecontrivingof  plans,”  says  Mr.  Kerr, has 
nothing  to  do  with  “pure  art,  in  which  style  has 
its  being.” 

In  most  structures,  the  plan  is  usually  first 
arranged,  and  has  of  itself,  in  all  styles,  dictated 
to  a considerable  extent  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  material  employed,  and  thenature 
of  the  embellishment.  The  Pantheon,  the 
Greek  temple,  the  Roman  Basilica,  the  Byzan- 
tine churches,  the  middle  age  cathedral,  are 
all  familiar  instances,  in  which  plan  and  ar- 
rangement have  materially,  indeed  essentially, 
modified  the  design  of  the  exterior.  It  would 
be  about  as  consistent  in  erecting  a house  to 
begin  by  fixing  the  roof,  as  in  designing  one 
to  commence  by  preparing  the  elevation  or  ex- 
terior design,  except  in  certain  cases  of  ter- 
races and  streets,  familiar  to  every  architect. 
We  will  not  further  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
as  indeed  lengthened  argument  would  be 
thrown  away  where  all  that  is  necessary  is  a 
simple  reference  to  the  whole  history  of  archi- 
tecture and  to  its  present  practice. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Kerr  may  be  induced  to 
rein  in  his  fiery  charger,  and  descend  to  the 
quieter  though  safer  region  of  plain  practice, 
in  which  we  heartily  wish  him  all  possible  suc- 
cess. P, 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sib, — If  we  may  judge  by  the  applause 
which  the  art  of  copying  elicits,  we  ought  im- 
mediately to  shun  all  attempts  at  improvement, 
as  innovation.  Camdenists  appear  to  have 
set  a worthy  example,  and  established  a creed 
which  the  supple  spirits  of  the  present  age  are 
too  happy  to  follow, — nay,  conceive  it  rank 
heterodoxy  to  doubt, — and  whether  ecclesiastic 
or  layman,  Goth  or  anti-Goth,  still  the  uni- 
versal faith  in  architecture,  and  that  which 
marks  the  nineteenth  century  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  preceding  periods,  is  the  mathema- 
tical precision  and  delicate  exactness  in  which 
ancient  or  medieval  art  is  reproduced ; the 
displacement  of  a column,  or  the  alteration  of 
an  entablature;  a deviation  in  the  form  of  a 
church,  or  the  non-conformity  to  the  triple 
rule  for  the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  are 
all  such  violations  of  orthodox  principles  as 
?ww  established,  that  he  is  a bold  man  who 
dares  to  think  for  himself ; as  if  our  venerable 
forefathers  had  possessed  themselves  of  all 
past,  present,  and  future  thoughts,  — swamped 
the  intellects  of  ages  to  come,  as  well  as  laid 
violent  embargo  upon  all  ideas  which  might 
have  existed  previous  to  those  wonderful  pe- 
riods which  form  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  art. 
Poor  architecture  appears  to  have  got  into  a 
terrible  fix;  its  career  is  terminated,  and  it 
presents  the  curious  anomaly  of  art,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  practised,  having  come  to  an  impas- 
sable full  stop,  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at 
the  end  of  her  existence  : — all  before  as  well  as 
all  after  this  orthodoxy  is — nil,  nil. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  recount  the 
marvellous  re-productions  of  the  great  geniuses 
of  the  present  day  in  the  noble  art  which  they 
practise  with  such  intense  application — to  their 
books;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  such  a 
list, — it  would  swell  to  an  enormous  bulk.  A 
great  work  has  just  now  been  uncovered  to  the 
vulgar  gaze, — the  new  part  of  the  Carlton 
Club-house,  with  its  polished  granite  columns, 
its  gigantic  entablature, — of  course  in  strict 
proportion, — the  whole  most  elaborutelycopied 
by  the  talented  architect  from  a building  by 
Sansovino.  Ill-natured  people  will  say  that  the 
casts  from  the  original  ussisted  the  masons, 
in  some  small  degree,  in  producing  the  perfect 
similarity  to  the  great  original,  and  that  the 
mental  labour  of  the  reviver  was  greatly  di- 
minished thereby.  But  who  will  dare  to 
criticise  so  perfect  a copy  ? If,  indeed,  there 
had  been  any  freaks  of  fanev,  any  attempts  at 
original  or  poetic  feeling,  quite  fresh,  and  even 
possessing,  for  such  a thing,  evidence  of  talent 
in  that  way,  then  would  the  critic’s  lash  have 
smitten  him  ; but  now,  he  is  safely  screened  by 
the  borrowed  plumage  of  Sansovino.* * 

* A contemporary  says  of  the  New  Carlton  “ The  mixture  of 
polished  marble  and  dead  stone,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
columns,  tablets,  ice.,  of  the  former  material,  besides  being  un- 
pleasant in  point  of  colour  till  the  London  smoke  shall  throw  its 
uniform  tint  and  tone  over  all,  seems  to  us  a mistake  us  suggesting 
an  obvious  discrepancy,  not  to  say  economy.  ‘ Cloth  of  frieze  and 
cloth  of  gold  ’ do  not  wear  well  together.  If  it  requires  some  edu- 
cation (shall  we  say  a little  violence  to  natural  taste  ?i  to  accustom 
the  eye  to  the  mosaic  mixture  of  marbles  in  the  Campanile  of  the 
Vuom  at  Florence— the  Clipboard  facings  of  the  less  richly 


Great  and  glorious  is  our  age  of  fine  art ! 
Another  grand  work,  of  the  same  genus,  will 
shortly  rise  to  establish  our  architectural  fame. 
The  committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
after  considerable  labour  and  discussion,  evinc- 
ing an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  fine  art, 
as  well  as  constructive  skill,  and  after  having 
in  the  most  disinterested  manner  awarded  two 
premiums  for  designs  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  hang  up  in  their  rooms, — have 
at  length  determined,  it  seems,  that  their 
building  shall  be  a copy  of  a palazzo  by  San- 
sovino!— a copy,  on  which  will  have  been  em- 
ployed the  joint  intellect  of  two  architects. 
I’he  club  have,  however,  opened  our  eyes  to 
one  thing — it  being  now  made  evident  that  they 
acted  without  much  discernment  in  the  first  in- 
stance, bestowing  their  premiums  upon  two 
designs,  both  which  they  have  thought  proper 
to  dismiss,  passing  over  altogether  the  design 
which  they  have  since  discovered  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  they  have  actually  adopted  it  for 
execution.  Not  that  the  club  shewed  them- 
selves much  more  blind  than  most  other  folks 
— since  none  of  those  who  spoke  of  the  exhi- 
bited designs  bestowed  any  notice  on  No.  46, 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith’s,  except  to  inform 
us  that  Count  D'Orsay  was  somewhat  unac- 
countably mixed  up  with  it.  Perhaps  some 
passed  it  by  without  remark,  because  the  first 
glance  satisfied  them  as  to  what  it  was — a leaf 
stolen  out  of  Sansovino.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  turn  which  matters  have  now  taken,  it  will 
be  well  to  shew  us  its  shape  and  likeness. 

Anti  Copyism. 


THE  WINDOW  TAX  AND  TAX  ON  BRICK. 

BOTH  HEALTH -OF- TOWN  8 -QUEST  IONS  IN  THE 
FORTHCOMING  PARLIAMENT. 


It  so  happens  that  those  two  taxes  which 
are  so  highly  obnoxious  to  a free  disposal  of 
architectural  and  constructive  detail  for  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  towns,  are  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  same  free  disposal  of  detail  for 
the  promotion  of  architectural  beauty  in  building 
itself,  and  hence  most  injurious  to  that  and  to 
the  expansion  of  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
science  of  architecture  and  the  art  of  building 
in  general.  It  would  become  none  so  well, 
therefore,  as  architects  and  builders,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  some  specific  and  determined 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away 
these  obnoxious  taxes  at  once,  during  the 
highly  opportune  moment  of  time  when  preli- 
minary measures  are  about  to  be  taken  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  national  Augean  stable,  and 
the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  health 
of  towns,  with  which  those  very  taxes  are  so 
inextricably  involved.  Inextricably,  we  main- 
tain, for  how  can  the  health  of  towns  be  freely 
and  unobstructedly  promoted  while  such  hin- 
drances to  those  very  details  most  necessary, 
most  essential,  to  its  promotion  and  establish- 
ment are  permitted  to  stop  up  the  way.  And 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  indeed  if  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  already  perceive  the  gross  in- 
consistency of  upholding  such  taxes  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  are  clearing  the  way  for  the 
health  of  the  community  ; and  that  they  are 
therefore  quite  resigned,  if  strenuously  pushed, 
to  take  the  only  means  of  gracefully  backing 
out  of  such  a dilemma  by  yielding  the  point  at 
once.  They  cannot  pretend  to  any  thing  like 
sincerity  in  the  promotion  of  sanatory  laws 
unless  they  do.  And  now,  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  take  the  initiative  in  thus  bringing  a 
not  by  any  means  new  grievance,  or  even  new 
movement,  into  some  one  practical  shape. 

To  that  end  a correspondent  of  our  own, 
“ A.  G.,”  proposes  that  an  association  for 
the  abolition  of  the  brick  and  window  duties 
be  forthwith  established, and  that,  preliminarily 
at  least,  by  architects  and  builders,  whose  in- 
terests are  so  deeply  affected,  and  who  must  of 
necessity  be  best  aware  of  the  injurious  opera- 


varied  cathedral  at  Monza— the  Saracenic  horizontal  stripes  of  tho 
lirolMo  at  Como,  and  a thousand  like  examples,  and  these  under 
the  tempering  and  harmonizing  influences  of  a climate  where  all 
i eight  hues  are  in  some  measure  tamaJ  by  the  dazzling  * blue  above,’ 
we  eaunot  but  thiuk  that  the  crude  contrast  of  materials  and 
colours  adverted  to  may  lie  found  harder  to  roconoile  under  our 
duller  air ; that  at  best  for  a London  strcct-elfeet  it  is  less  effective 
tliau  such  au  old-fashioned  mixturo  of  commoner  things  as  Schom- 
bergandovcu  Marlborough  House  exhibit.  Nevertheless,  whatever  be 
thought  of  the  purity  of  taste  of  each  one  of  these  new  club  palaces 
separately  considered,  and  however  we  may  groan  over  the  palsy 
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heterugeneou.-ly  made  up,  will  have  som. 
re  rich  and  real  than  one  flanked  by 
ises  built  in  form  and  order.  The  c 
nice  and  of  the  thoroughfares  at  N l 
tedDcss  produced  by  great  variety  of  i 
. dictum  at  which  professional  arehite 
had  perhaps  better  leave  the  ■proxp'X 
rd  in  its  old  sense)  to  their  discussiou. 
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long  unbroken  line  of 
m of  the  water-ways  at 
aburg  lies  in  the  uuex- 
iration.  But  since  this 
may  shake  their  headB, 
>f  fall  Mull  (to  use  the 
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tions  of  these  duties,  and  be  best  able  to  ex- 
plain their  injurious  operation,  not  only  on 
their  own  pecuniary  interests,  and  through 
these  directly  on  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
public,  who  pay  for  all ; but  also  on  the  public 
health,  and  on  the  free  promotion  and  establish- 
ment of  those  sanatory  improvements  which  it 
is  now  the  heart’s  desire  of  the  public  to  carry 
out  to  their  legitimate  issue. 

If  once  such  a parent  association  were  fairly 
established  in  the  metropolis,  branch  associa- 
tions over  all  the  empire,  co-operating  and 
communicating  with  the  metropolitan  head, 
would  soon  follow,  and  with  a little  well-di- 
rected energy, our  newand  old  legislators  would 
at  once  be  induced  to  abolish  these  obnoxious 
taxes  on  light  and  safety,  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness and  health.  The  great  object,  at  present, 
as  our  correspondent  observes,  is  to  give  an 
additional  spur  to  that  already  strong  public 
opinion  which  is  directed  against  these  inim- 
ical taxes,  and  to  keep  public  attention, 
“ alive  to  the  evils  consequent  on  what 
you  have  very  justly  termed  the  ‘ Light  and 
Health  (and  you  might  add  the  Architectural 
Symmetry)  Tax.” 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  this  little 
war-cry  which  we  had  the  fortune  to  suggest, 
and  which  our  contemporaries  were  not  slow 
in  doing  us  the  recognized  honour  of  pass- 
ing along , from  one  to  the  other,  like  some 
rallying  motto, — is  now  in  active  service.  From 
The  Times  we  perceive,  that  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  delegates  on  the  window 
tax,  attended  by  Lords  Duncan  and  Dudley 
Stuart,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Mr.  George  Daniel, 
and  others,  in  Marylebone  vestry,  “ resolutions 
were  agreed  to  which  declared,  in  substance, 
that  the  meeting  was  impressed  with  the  inju- 
rious, unequal,  and  oppressive  effects  of  a tan 
upon  light , air,  and  health  ; that,  regarding  the 
window-tax  merely  in  the  light  of  a fiscal  im- 
position, it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to 
tax  the  English  tradesman  for  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life,  whilst  the  property  of  Irish  land- 
lords was  exempted  from  any  share  in  a taxa- 
tion to  which  English  proprietors  had  been  for 
many  years  subject;  and  the  meeting  earnestly 
urged  all  constituent  bodies  to  make  the  re- 
peal of  the  window  tax  a primary  object  in  the 
ensuing  election,  and,  wherever  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, to  return  no  condidates  who  will  not 
pledge  themselves  cordially  to  co-operate  in 
the  attainment  of  this  great  end.” 

On  the  latter  point  we  are  glad  to  be  able, 
now  that  the  result  of  a number  of  these  elec- 
tions has  transpired,  to  state,  in  the  words  of 
a contemporary,  the  Manchester  Advcrtizer , 
that  not  the  least  of  those  great  social  questions 
which  have  much  more  engaged  the  attention 
of  constituencies  and  candidates  than  any 
thing  of  a decidedly  great  political  character, 
“ is  the  subject  of  the  sanatory  condition  of 
our  large  towns,  and,  connected  with  it  in  a 
very  important  manner,  the  kindred  point  of 
window  duties.  To  a greater  extent  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  matters  which  have  been  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  notice  of  candidates,  and 
we  cannot  anticipate  from  these  circumstances 
any  other  than  the  most  favourable  results.  In 
the  city  of  London,  the  question  of  the 
window  duties  was  made  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous'points  : and  it  is  a matter  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  premier,  who  has  just 
been  returned  by  the  citizens  of  that  great 
constituency  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  will  seri- 
ously and  practically  direct  his  labours  to  this, 
with  the  other  important  matters  connected 
with  the  health  ot  towns’  measures  we  are 
promised  for  next  session.  As  we  doubt  not 
the  sincerity  which  the  cabinet  professes  on 
this  question,  so  also  are  we  the  more  san- 
guine that  an  effort  vigorously  made  to  repeal 
the  window  tax  must  be  successful.  How  can 
it  (as  has  been  well  observed),  with  the  sem- 
blance of  consistency,  be  otherwise  ? We 
cannot  imagine  men  descanting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  cleanliness,  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  of  freeing  as  much  as  possible  the  at- 
mosphere from  impurities,  and  at  the  same 
time  denying  these  very  persons  the  light  of 
Heaven  in  positive  profusion.  Why,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Health  of  Towns’  Bill  itself 
would  be  shorn  of  more  than  half  their  benefit 
were  this  not  the  case.  * * We  trust  the 

people  of  England  will  not  be  slow  in  asserting 
that  all  sanatory  regulations  must  be  inefficient 
and  incomplete  without  the  abolition  of  the 
window  tax,”  and  the  tax  on  brick,  say  we. 


GRAVE-STONES. 

Sir, — To  the  improved  form  of  grave-stones 
in  your  number  of  June  19th,  permit  me  to  add 
two  from  Luxemburg,  the  plainer  form  of 
which  I conceive  would  be  more  applicable  in 
districts  where  the  indigenous  stone  is  difficultly 
worked, than  the  ornamental  sculpture  on  those 
proposed  by  your  correspondent  “ J.  S.,”  and 
with  whose  reprobation  of  the  base  purposes 
for  which  churchyards  are  still  sometimes  em- 
ployed, I cannot  but  agree. 

I beg,  however,  to  protest  against  the  lock- 
ing-up of  churchyard  gates,  except  during  the 
night.  Good  is  it,  both  for  mind  and  soul,  to 
enter  the  “ house  of  mourning  sweet  also  is 
it  privately  to  visit,  now  and  then,  the  graves 
of  our  relatives  and  our  friends,  and  painful  is  it 
to  be  deprived  of  such  a melancholy  pleasure. 
Let  churchyards  be  therefore  open,  as  they  used 
to  be,  for  meditation  ; but  let  it  be  patrolled,  if 
necessary,  by  the  parish  beadle,  or  some  well- 
conducted  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  with 
authority  to  prevent  children  playing  therein, 
or  other  improper  conduct.  I see,  however, 
no  great  harm  in  allowing  a few  sheep  occa- 
sionally to  keep  down  the  grass,  so  that  con- 
venient access  may  be  had  to  all  the  graves, 
although  I do  not  like  that  prim  appearance  of 
our  modern  public  cemeteries,  which  now 
causes  them  to  bo  frequented  more  as  pleasure- 
gardens  than  such  sacred  places  ought  to  be. 

W.  Brojikt. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Tub  committee  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  School  of  Design  to  consider  the  report 
of  the  special  committee,  to  which  we  referred 
some  time  since,  have  made  their  own  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  recommending  nearly 
all  that  was  suggested  by  the  masters  ; especi- 
ally the  delivery  of  lectures  and  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  design.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  recommendations  : — 

“That each  professor  shall  be  solelyrespon- 
sible  to  the  committee  of  instruction  for  the 
management  and  progress  of  his  respective 
class;  shall  suspend  students  if  necessary,  re- 
porting the  same,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  to  the  committee  of  instruction.  He  shall 
also  report,  at  least  every  two  months,  on  the 
state  of  his  class  to  the  committee  of  instruc- 
tion ; and  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  said 
committee  when  required,  to  give  any  infor- 
mation relative  to  his  particular  class,  or  to 
offer  any  suggestions  respecting  it. 

That  each  professor  shall,  at  least  once  a 


week,  deliver  to  the  students  in  his  class,  col- 
lectively, a lecture,  or  discourse,  explanatory  of 
the  subjects  of  study  in  progress  in  his  class. 

That  courses  of  special  lectures  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  whole  school  on  anatomy,  bo- 
tany, perspective,  and  the  history,  principles, 
and  practice  of  ornamental  art.  The  lecturers 
to  be  specially  remunerated,  and  the  lectures, 
with  the  periods  of  their  delivery,  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  committee  of  instruction. 
The  students  of  the  female  school  to  attend 
such  lectures  as  the  committee  of  instruction 
may  deem  expedient,  and  to  occupy  distinct 
seats  to  be  provided  for  them. 

That  each  professor  and  master  be  requested 
to  contribute  at  least  one  specimen  of  orna- 
mental art  to  each  exhibition. 

That  a gold  medal  be  offered  as  an  annual 
prize  for  some  high  specimen  of  ornamental 
art ; to  be  open  for  competition  to  all  students 
in  the  Government  Schools  of  Design  through- 
out the  country. 

That  a course  of  lectures  on  the  history, 
principles,  and  practice  of  ornamental  art 
shall  be  delivered  at  least  once  a year  in  each 
of  the  branch  schools,  by  a competent  person, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  be 
specially  remunerated. 

That  the  Board  of  Trade  be  requested  to 
take  into  immediate  consideration  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  affording  more  efficient  ac- 
commodation to  the  Head  School  of  Design, 
in  Somerset  House,  by  providing  spacious  and 
well  ventilated  apartments  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  a lecture  and  exhibition  room, 
sufficient  space  for  the  museum  and  library  of 
reference,  and  especially  a room  to  be  expressly 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  modellers.” 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  part  of  the  report 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  adopt,  and  then,  whe- 
ther it  will  work  well. 

There  is  to  be  no  exhibition  of  drawings 
this  year,  at  which  the  pupils  complain. 


Public  Records  Office. — We  hear  that 
Sir  Gregory  Grey,  having  referred  the  question 
of  the  proposed  site  for  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  Chancery-lane  to  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners,  they  have  reported  in  favour 
of  its  adoption.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  175,000/.,  the  fittings  31,500/.;  the 
houses  and  ground  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase,  243,000/. ; making  the  total 
cost  450,000/.  it  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  includes  the  erection  of  several  short 
streets  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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The  Commission  of  Monuments — before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. — It  might  have  long  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  what 
is  done  in  F ranee  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings,  if  the  estimates  thereof  had  not 
caused  some  observations  in  the  French  legis- 
lature, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  of 
what  was  said  pro  et  contra.  Count  Mont- 
alembert  accused  the  commission  of  some 
acts  of  vandalism  — negligence  in  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  monuments.  The  first 
specific  charge  is  on  account  of  the  church  of 
St.  Germer,  which  the  commission  has  allowed 
to  crumble  to  pieces.  Some  years  ago 
(answers  the  commission)  the  Home  Secretary^ 
sent  an  architect  to  study  the  restoration  of 
that  building.  It  has  suffered  by  a great  fire, 
which  calcined  some  of  its  walls  ; its  buttresses 
are  every  where  ruined,  and  the  materials  of 
the  whole  building  very  bad  and  perishable. 
Pillars,  walls,  buttresses — all  were  to  be  remude 
at  a cost  of  600,000  francs.  As  this  sum 
seemed  too  high,  the  commission  sent  two 
other  architects  (one  a member  of  the  Building 
Council'),  who,  however,  confirmed  the  first 
report,  and  thus  placed  such  a costly  enterprise 
beyond  the  limits  of  possibility.  Another 
reproach  cast  on  the  commission  and  its  archi- 
tects, is  the  demolishing  of  the  tower  of  Mantes. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  foundations 
proved  to  be  decayed  after  the  necessary  works 
had  been  done,  and  that  even  the  consolidation 
of  this  tower  (built  in  the  thirteenth  century) 
has  been  a matter  of  great  difficulty.  The 
censure  on  the  ruin  of  the  belfrey  of  Valen- 
ciennes seems  to  be  equally  unfounded,  as  it 
came  down  while  the  official  steps  towards  its 
restoration  were  en  train. 

The  monuments  which  claim  the  help  of 
the  commission  are  very  numerous.  Often 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  obliged  to  purchase 
works,  disliked,  it  seems,  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. So,  for  instance,  the  basse-reuvre  at 
Beauvais;  the  Roman  Church  at  Beaugensy. 
But,  if  extravagant  prices  or  expense  are  at 
stake,  Government  cannot  afford  them.  The 
Church  of  Brantome — tumbling  down  when 
the  architect  had  just  applied  his  professional 
aid,  has  been  adverted  to  by  Count  Montalem- 
bert.  But  another  artist  having  been  deputed 
for  repairing  the  btfvue  of  the  former,  the 
mischief  may  be  yet  stayed. 

Statue  of  Conradin,  Naples. — This  city  has 
been  ornamented  by  a work  of  Thorwaldsen, 
through  the  liberality  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Hered. 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  It  stands  in  the  church 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  and  has  been  executed 
in  marble  by  P.  Schopf,  who  has  also  made 
the  basso  relievos  on  the  pedestal.  One  re- 
presents the  farewell  of  the  last  Hotenstaufen 
from  his  mother— the  other  from  his  death- 
companion,  Prince  Frederic.  These  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty. 

Noire  Dame  at  Paris.  — The  Common 
Council  of  Paris,  foremost  in  so  many  useful 
enterprises,  have  undertaken  a work,  which  is 
to  be  considered  preparatory  to  the  whole  re- 
storation of  the  above  edifice,  we  mean  the  ex- 
cavation (lowering)  of  the  square  before  the 
cathedral.  The  expense  has  been  estimated 
very  low,  at  53,306  francs,  but  once  begun  the 
work  must  be  finished.  It  is  a singular  obser- 
vation, that  the  portal  of  this  (as  some  other 
old  churches)  sticks  now  in  the  ground,  so 
much  so,  that  the  pious  have  to  descend  to  the 
sanctuary — instead  of  getting  up  to  it;  the  un- 
sightly proportions  of  the  portal  point  also 
that  way.  '1  he  preparatory  investigations 
have,  indeed,  shewn  that  the  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  possessed  once  eleven  steps  — and 
consequently,  that  the  building  sinks  constantly 
beneath  the  surface.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a geological  depression  of  the 
terrain,  or  wholly  to  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
,w*i»  ol  of  y>orj£dust  (as  some  German  philo- 
sophers call  it),  cannot  be  vet  decided. 

Munich  Architectural  Appointments The 

king  has  appointed  Mr.  August  Vogt,  hither- 
to 1 rofessor  of  Architecture  at  the  R A 
Superior  Building  Councillor  at  the  Supreme 
Board— instead  of  the  lamented  Gartner— 
Eduard  Metzger,  Professor  of  Civil  Building 
and  Architectural  Drawing  at  the  Munich 
I olytcchmc  School,  has  also  been  nominated 
superior  Councillor  at  the  Supreme  Board. 

Rome.  Reinhart's  Demise — This  venerable 
Nestor  of  European  artists  died  lately,  aged 


eighty-six  years,  of  which  he  passed  fifty  in 
the  Roman  capital.  Having  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  notorieties  of  the  age— none  who 
came  to  Rome,  neglected  to  see  Reinhart. 
His  works  are  scattered  over  Europe  from 
Stockholm  to  Sicily,  amongst  which  his  en- 
gravings are  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  open  air  and  the  chase, 
which  latter  he  practised  up  to  a few  years 
before  his  demise. 

Oil  from  Slone. — A communication  was 
made,  some  short  time  ago,  to  the  French 
Institute  about  what  was  called  “ Huile  aux 
pierres."  The  oil  is  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, does  not  soil,  and  yields  a flame  of 
great  intensity  and  clearness.  A company, 
formed  for  the  manufacturing  of  this  mineral 
oil,  possesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Autun  inex- 
haustible strata  of  rock,  from  which  not  only 
oil,  but  other  valuable  substances,  as  a sort  of 
grease  ( graisses ),  tar,  ammoniacal  water, 
paraffine — substances  of  which  some  are  valu- 
able as  manures, — are  extracted. 

Free  Trade  and  the  British  Iron  Trade. — 
It  was  to  be  foreseen,  that  nations  who  sell  us 
their  goods,  would,  in  course  of  time,  take 
ours.  In  the  two  sea  ports  near  the  Danube, 
Galacz,  and  Braila,  the  import  of  English 
manufactures  in  1844  was  to  the  amount  of 
624,688  fl  ; in  1846  it  had  risen  to  4,017,423  fl. 
The  iron  and  other  metal  ware  imported  now 
into  Moldau  and  Wallachia  is  mostly  of 
English  origin. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

The  arrangement  of  lunatic  asylums  is 
likely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  architects 
and  others  for  some  time  to  come,  and  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of  ability 
and  knowledge.  The  chances  of  cure  for  the 
patients  depend  greatly  on  the  building  in 
which  they  are  confined,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  them  in  it.  Dr.  Conolly  remarks 
justly’,  “Although  the  first  thing  demanded  by 
society,  when  we  undertake  to  relieve  it  of 
the  presence  of  those  who  cannot  be  at  large 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  themselves  or 
others,  is  their  perfect  security : it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  security  does  not  require 
gloom,  or  a frightful  apparatus.  We  require 
that  the  building  should  be  on  a healthy  site, 
freely  admitting  light  and  air,  and  drainage. 
Space  should  be  allowed  for  summer  and 
winter  exercise,  for  various  employments,  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 
Warmth  must  be  provided  for  during  the 
winter,  light  for  the  winter  evenings,  coolness 
and  shade  in  the  summer.  Separate  wards 
and  bed-rooms  for  the  tranquil,  for  the  sick, 
for  the  helpless,  for  the  noisy,  for  the  unruly 
or  vi  jlent,  and  the  dirty;  a supply  of  water 
so  copious,  and  a drainage  so  complete,  that 
the  baths,  water-closets,  and  building  in  gene- 
ral, may  always  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  bad  odour9.  There  should  be  work- 
shops and  workrooms,  and  schoolrooms,  sepa- 
rate from  the  wards,  and  cheerfully  situated  ; 
a chapel,  conveniently  accessible  from  both 
sides  of  the  asylum  ; as  also  a kitchen,  a 
laundry,  a bakehouse,  a brewhouse,  and  rooms 
for  stores,  and  all  the  requisites  for  gardening 
and  farming;  and  also  a surgery,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  medical  staff.  All  these 
are  indispensable  in  every  large  public 
asylum.” 

To  a profusion  of  embellishments  he  ob- 
jects; he  also  disapproves  of  “ painting  num- 
bers and  titles  on  the  walls  of  airing  courts, 
by  which  the  walls  are  disfigured,  and  the  pa- 
tients are  reminded  of  their  confinement  as 
insane  persons  when  walking  out  for  relaxa- 
tion, or  led  to  consider  themselves  prisoners. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  many  patients  are 
sent  to  an  asylum  whose  senses  are  perfect, 
and  whose  feelings  are  as  acute  as  those  of 
sane  people,  and  that  from  the  moment  they 
enter  the  outer  gate  every  thing  becomes  reme- 
dial or  the  reverse,  the  reason  will  at  once  be 
seen  why  the  external  aspect  of  an  asylum 
should  be  more  cheerful  than  imposing;  more 
resembling  a well-built  hospital  than  a place  of 
seclusion,  or  imprisonment.” 

1 lie  architectural  deficiencies  of  asylums 
built  even  a few  years  ago  are  notorious  : many 
new  ones  must  now  be  raised,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  our  architectural  readers.  At  page  349  of 
our  last  Volume  (IV.),  will  be  found  some 


account  of  the  Devon  Asylum,  and  a number 
of  block  plans  of  existing  asylums,  with  re- 
marks on  their  comparative  advantages. 


CLAY-BUILT  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  valuable  paper 
some  articles  on  building  clay  cottages,  I am 
induced  to  give  your  readers  the  method  which 
I have  seen  practised  for  these  last  fourteen 
years  in  Norfolk.  In  many  parts  of  this 
county  cottages  are  mostly  built  with  clay 
walls  and  clay  chimneys ; the  walls  are  built 
either  in  one  solid  piece,  or  else  with  clay 
lumps  or  bricks  well  dried  in  the  sun,  of  any 
size  which  may  be  thought  convenient.  They 
are  carried  up  in  rather  a rough  manner  to 
insure  a good  key  to  the  plastering  either 
inside  or  externally  : the  angles  are  protected 
by  angle  beads,  and  the  plaster  consists  of  good 
clay  mixed  with  road-sand,  or  silt,  as  it  is  there 
called.  But  more  frequently  the  plaster  is 
composed  of  old  clay  and  loam  or  mudgen, 
well  kneaded  with  old  straw  to  a proper  con- 
sistency by  horse-treading  it.  These  cottages 
are  raised  about  2 feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  on  flint  walls,  or  pinnings,  as  they 
call  them — the  remaining  walls  above  being 
clay;  the  eaves  of  the  roof  generally  project 
from  9 inches  to  1 foot  beyond  the  walls. 
The  windows  and  door-frames  should  all  of 
them  have  a drip-board  projecting  about  5 
inches  beyond  the  walls  to  carry  oft  the  rain. 
This  is  the  method  which  is  generally  prac- 
tised in  Norfolk,  and  the  cottages  look  very 
neat  when  well  finished  by  a good  tradesman  ; 
but  it  requires  a good  workman  to  finish  them 
properly.  The  advantages  derived  from  these 
cottages  are  these: — 1st.  Cheapness  in  con- 
struction. 2nd.  They  are  warm  and  com- 
fortable in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
most  other  houses,  and,  if  properly  built,  will 
last  a long  time.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Norfolk  Artisan. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  churches,  in  their  27th  annual 
report  lately  published,  state  that  twenty-one 
churches  have  been  completed  since  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  by  aid  of  grants  from  them, 
with  accommodation  for  17,872  persons,  in- 
cluding 13,292  free  seats;  and  that,  in  the 
whole,  391  new  churches  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  provision  made  therein  for  440,957 
persons,  including  251,388  free  seats.  The 
Commissioners  further  report,  that  thirty-four 
churches  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
that  plans  for  twenty-six  churches  have  been 

approved  of. The  thorough  repair  which 

Romsey  Abbey  Church  has  been  undergoing  for 
someyears being  well  nigh  finished,  Wednesday 
week  was  appointed  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion by  public  thanksgiving,  for  preservation 
of  all  and  sundry  from  accident  while  engaged 

in  the  repairs. The  Nottingham  Review 

announces  the  opening  of  “ the  People’s  Col- 
lege erected  by  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
education  of  the  working  classes  ot  Nottingham 
and  its  neighbourhood  for  ever.”  The  building, 
Tudor  in  style,  comprises  seven  rooms,  includ- 
ing a large  hall,  with  arched  and  groined  roof, 
and  is  said  to  constitute  ‘ no  inconsiderable  orna- 
ment ’ to  the  district  in  which  it  stands. 

The  ancient  stained  glass  which  once  adorned 
the  cloisters  of  Dale  Abbey,  and  after  its  dis- 
solution, was  transferred  to  Morley  Church, 
has  been  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Warrington. 
The  windows  were  very  much  mutilated,  and 
many  portions  of  them  were  misplaced,  but 

they  now  form  perfect  pictures.  The 

plans  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lichfield,  have  been 
selected  for  the  restoration  of  Stowe  Church, 
in  that  city,  and  plans  for  two  new  churches, 
one  at  Darlaston  and  one  at  Bilston,  by  the 

same  architect,  have  been  accepted. At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  town  coun- 
cil, it  was  stated  by  the  lunatic  asylum  com- 
mittee, that  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  asylum,  eleven 
tenders  had  been  received — ten  for  the  whole, 
and  one  for  only  part  of  the  works.  The  com- 
mittee had  accepted  the  lowest  tender,  that  of 
Mr.  John  Hardwick,  at  38,901/.  9s.  lOd.  This 
tender  excluded  the  boundary  fence,  and  was 
subject  to  such  alterations  as  might,  under  the 
advice  of  the  architect,  seem  necessary.  The 
committee  contemplated  meeting  a portion  of 


the  excess  of  cost  arising  from  the  increased 
value  of  labour  and  materials  by  a reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  the  stone-work,  which  would 
not  essentially  alter  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing, while  the  expense  would  be  lessened  by 
nearly  2,000/.  Mr.  Hardwick  had  commenced 

the  work. St.  John’s  Church,  in  Grange- 

Jane,  Birkenhead,  the  foundation  6tone  of 
which  was  laid  on  17th  June,  1845,  and  which 
has  been  built  in  the  early  English  lancet 
style,  cruciform,  with  nave,  aisles,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  western  tower,  with  broach 
spire,  and  south  porch,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  of  Birkenhead,  architect, 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Walker,  also  of  that 
town,  contractors,  was  opened  on  Sunday  week. 
The  stained-glass  windows  have  been  designed 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Forest.  The  founders 
were  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mallaby,  also 
of  Birkenhead.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with 
pews  (which  the  architect  was  bound  to  do), 
and  accommodates  900  persons.  The  length 
of  the  nave  in  the  interior  is  100  feet ; breadth, 
24  feet;  height  from  floor  to  springing  of  high- 
pitched  roof,  38  feet ; height  from  floor  to  apex 
of  roof,  54  feet  6 inches  ; breadth,  including 
aisles,  45  feet  8 inches;  breadth,  including 
transepts,  83  feet  8 inches ; piers,  10  feet  to 
13  feet  apart,  and  18  feet  6 inches  high  ; arches 
9 feet  6 inches  high.  Three  other  churches, 
Christ  Church,  at  Claugbton  Firs,  St.  James’s, 
in  Conway-street,  and  St.  Anne’s,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  park,  are  also  making  progress 
towards  completion. A ‘considerable  num- 

ber of  the  bridges  ’ at  Manchester,  it  appears, 
are  ‘ in  a very  disgraceful  state,’  as  lately  ad- 
mitted by  the  town  clerk  in  council.  Difficul- 
ties are  said  to  exist  in  compelling  the  right 
parties,  legally,  to  reinstate  them.  Railway 
companies  were  prepared  to  do  so  had  they 
got  possession  of  canals  with  which  they  seem 

to  be  connected. A colossal  statue,  in 

marble,  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  has  been 
installed  between  the  court-houses  at  Carlisle. 

• The  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanatory 

Association  have  petitioned  the  Newcastle 
council  to  put  an  end  to  the  accumulations  of 
filth,  &c.,  to  which  they  have  traced  the  pre- 
valence of  fever,  and  which  the  council  are 
empowered  by  the  Town  Improvement  Act 
of  1846  to  do.  The  attention  of  the  council 
has  also  been  called  to  their  power  to  put  down 
the  smoke  nuisance,  of  which  Newcastle  is  a 

notorious  focus. The  face  of  a large  and 

massively-built  tower,  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
within  a few  feet  from  the  surface,  was  lately 
laid  open  in  course  of  excavation  on  the  hill 
under  the  North  British  Railway  station  at 
Berwick,  for  the  new  bridge  across  the  Tweed. 
It  appears,  says  the  Warder , to  have  been  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Berwick, 
which  through  the  long  course  of  time  had 
been  filled  up,  and  completely  surrounded  with 
masses  of  earth.  The  soil  having  been  cleared 
away,  it  now  stands  an  enduring  relic  of  ancient 
architecture. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  aggregate  of  this  year’s  calls  now 
amounts  to  29,293,702/.,  yielding  an  average 
of  3,661,712/.  a month.  For  August  they 
amount  to  1,899,489/.:  February  and  August 

are  the  lowest. The  Eastern  Counties 

Company  are  now  making  the  public  pay  a 
further  bonus  on  their  share  of  the  recent 
cattle  shew  generosity — if  they  at  least  were 
really  included  in  that  ‘ tub  to  catch  a whale.’ 
They  have  just  raised  their  first-class  fares 
from  London  to  Cambridge  from  10s.  6d.  to 
13s.  The  old  jog-trot  system  by  coach  cost 
only  12s.!  so  that  there  is,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  a retrogradation  to  very  primitive  times 
indeed.  There  is,  of  course,  an  equivalent 
rise  on  other  fares  and  distances,  except 
where  the  more  potent  sway  of  the  omnibus 
system  compels  a reduction.  Other  absurdi- 
ties, such  as  the  charge  of  Is.  for  a remanent 
length  of  34  miles,  or  4d.per  mile! — have  been 
pointed  out  by  correspondents  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle , The  Times,  &c. -A  slight 

yieldance  of  the  arches  and  one  of  the  but- 
rcsses  near  to  the  London -road  at  Manchester 
on  the  South  Junction  line,  is  noticed  by  a 

Manchester  paper  of  Saturday  week. Four 

arches  out  of  eight  at  Little  Bolton,  on  the 
lino  in  course  of  formation  between  Black- 
burn, Darwen,  and  Bolton,  gave  way  on 
Tuesday  week  while  yet  in  the  green  state, 
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and  killed  two  labourers. At  the  ‘sum- 

mit’ of  the  Caledonian  line  there  are  now 
800  labourers  employed.  Their  labours  have 
been  greatly  expedited,  it  is  said,  by  the  Ame- 
rican boring  machine,  already  noticed  in  The 
Builder.  The  company  intend  to  bring  four 
of  these  into  use  by  aid  of  a steam-engine. 
Gun-cotton,  too,  is  now  used  in  place  of  gun- 
powder. This  portion  of  the  line,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  cost  the  company  100,000/.  before 
it  is  fit  to  receive  the  rails,  which  will  not  be 

for  twelve  months  to  come. The  Peruvian 

president  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
William  Wheelwright  to  construct  a line  of 
railway,  the  first  in  Peru,  between  Lima  and 
Callao,  a length  of  about  six  miles,  for  which 
a decree  has  gone  forth.  The  construction  is 
to  be  on  a cheap  principle. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC. 

It  is  intended,  we  hear,  immediately  to  es- 
tablish an  electric  telegraph  between  all  the 
fire-engine  stations  in  the  metropolis,  so  that 
when  a fire  breaks  out,  information  of  the  fact 
can  instantaneously  be  communicated  to  all  the 

stations  on  its  reaching  any  one  of  them. 

A telegraph  has  been  for  some  time  in  opera- 
tion through  the  Box  tunnel,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  notice  at  either  entrance,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  up  or  down  train,  that  the  tunnel 
is  clear  of  all  obstructions. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A court  of  sewers  was  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair,  when  a number  of 
letters  were  read  from  different  parties,  calling 
upon  the  court  to  put  into  effect  the  sanatory 
provisions  of  the  new  Act. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  list  of  petitions 
for  new  sewers  and  drains,  leave  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  had  been  granted  by  the  clerk 
and  surveyor,  under  the  authority  of  a resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  last  court,  a long  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  principle  of  delegating 
the  powers  of  the  court  to  their  officers  was 
strongly  condemned,  as  highly  impolitic,  if 
not  illegal.  After  a division  the  petitions 
were  received,  and  at  a later  period  of  the  day 
notice  of  motion  was  given  to  rescind  the  re- 
solution at  the  next  court  ! 

The  Expiring  Commission. — In  reference 
to  the  subject  of  this  commission,  which  ex- 
pires on  the  5th  of  December  next,  Mr.  John 
White  brought  forward  the  resolution  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  viz.,  “ That  the  clerk  do 
prepare  the  usual  application  for  a new  com- 
mission to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  the  said  application  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  at  its  second  meeting  in 
August.”  Mr.  Hawkes  opposed  the  motion, 
and  contended  that  great  alterations  were  re- 
quired in  the  composition  of  the  commission, 
and  that  the  same  persons  should  not  be  re- 
appointed. He  was  of  opinion,  also,  that  the 
parishes  should  have  a greater  control  of 
their  proceedings,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
an  amendment;  but  as  no  seconder  could  be 
found  for  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  chair- 
man remarked,  that  this  court  could  not  con- 
trol the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  selection  of 
the  persons  to  form  the  commission,  and  of 
course  a large  number  of  new  commissioners 
would  be  appointed.  The  clerk  said  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  for  the  old  commissioners 
to  recommend  those  persons  who  should  be  the 
new  ones,  but  that  plan  had  for  years  been 
abandoned.  Since  the  present  commission 
was  appointed,  the  number  was  considerably 
reduced,  as  upwards  of  sixty  deaths  had  oc- 
curred. The  chairman  then  put  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  a majority  of  28  to  1. 

The  Drainage  of  Kensington. — Mr.  J.  Phil- 
lips, the  surveyor,  brought  before  the  court  a 
report,  accompanied  by  elaborate  plans  and 
sections,  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of 
Kensington,  in  consequence  of  memorials  pre- 
sented by  inhabitants  of  Chui'ch-street  and 
Holland-street,  in  that  locality.  The  report 
pointed  out  the  very  defective  drainage,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  sewers  passing  through  the 
churchyard,  contained  the  following  passage  : 
— “The  depth  of  each  of  the  sewers  running 
under  the  churchyard  is  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  consequence  of 
which,  and  from  their  openness,  they  have 
been  frequently  broken  into  and  temporarily 
made  good  by  the  grave-diggers ; the  rain- 
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water  penetrating  the  ground  to  that  level,  and 
the  exudations  from  the  putrid  human  bodies 
in  the  graves  drain  into  them,  the  noxious 
odour  and  sickening  effluvium  from  which, 
mixing  with  the  current  of  air  passing  along 
them  and  the  several  private  drains,  and  so 
into  and  through  the  houses,  infect  the  atmo- 
sphere therein,  creating  fever,  and  otherwise 
annoying  and  injuring  the  inhabitants.”  To 
remedy  the  evil,  new  sewers  are  proposed  to 
be  built  in  Church-street,  Holland-street,  and 
other  places,  to  join  with  the  present  one  in 
High-street,  and  to  divert  the  course  of  several 
others,  the  total  length  being  2,267  feet.  From 
the  character  of  the  ground  through  which  the 
new  sewers  will  pass,  being  hard  gravel,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  size  No.  2 be  adopted,  and 
half  a brick  thick , which  will  enable  the  whole 
work  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  850/.  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Willoughby  doubted  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  plan  of  sewers  already  laid  down, 
as  by  departing  from  it  a discussion  would  be 
raised  on  every  fresh  application.  If  the  sewers 
were  to  fall  in,  the  public  would  have  to  make 
good  the  damage,  and  it  therefore  behoved 
them  to  hold  by  the  plan  that  had  given  such 
general  satisfaction.  In  other  respects  he  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  plans  of  the  surveyor. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  as  a practical  man, 
was  favourable  to  experiments,  but  thought  they 
should  be  exercised  with  great  caution.  Al- 
though many  of  the  sewers  in  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  division  were  built  half  a brick  in 
thickness,  yet  still  it  was  a matter  of  judgment 
and  not  of  principle,  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  a sewer  built  of  half  a brick  was  a proper 
one.  He  believed  that  it  would  bo  liable  to 
abrasion  and  a want  of  solidity'.  It  was  a 
great  pity  to  try  experiments  where  their 
failure  might  be  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public ; but  he  hud  no  objection  that  the  ex- 
periments should  be  tried  in  the  collateral 
streets. 

Mr.  Hawkes  saw  no  necessity  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court  at  all,  as  the  inhabitants 
found  no  inconvenience  from  the  present  mode 
of  drainage.  As  to  fever  and  effluvium,  he 
lived  at  Kensington  and  never  even  heard  of 
it.  The  emergency  was  a trumped-up  one, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  said  no  man  could  take  up 
the  report  without  being  struck  with  its  bold- 
ness and  good  sense.  The  great  merit  of  the 
commission  would  be  estimated  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  works  executed.  He  hoped  they 
would  go  on  with  the  plan,  and  not  fall  back 
upon  the  old  and  stupid  system,  which  was  no 
credit  to  the  court,  or  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. He  moved,  “ That  the  report  of  the 
surveyor  as  to  the  drainage  of  part  of  Kensing- 
ton be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  with 
directions  to  him  to  give  an  average  depth  of 
15  feet,  as  near  as  possible,  along  the  line.” 
After  some  other  hon.  commissioners  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  the  chairman  put  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  byr  a majority  of 
14  to  6. 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — ■ 
The  quarterly  committee  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety was  held  a fortnight  ago,  at  the  society’s 
rooms,  Minster-yard,  at  twelve  o’clock.  The 
following  grants  were  made:  20/.  additional 
grant  towards  the  restoration  of  Howden 
Church,  and  51.  additional  grant  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  west  window  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Goodramgate,  York.  A communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  V en.  Archdeacon 
Chur  ton,  calling  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  present  state  of  the  interesting  church  of 
Skipton,  near  Selby  ; and  notice  was  given 
that  a grant  would  be  proposed  at  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  made  in  aid  of  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel  of  that  edifice.  Notice  was  also 
given  that  grants  would  be  moved  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  for  the  renovation  of  the  roof 
over  the  chancel  of  St.  Sampson’s  Church, 
York,  and  for  stained  glass  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Michael,  Carleton,  near  Pontefract.  A 
present  of  brass  rubbings,  from  churches  in 
Surrey,  was  received  from  the  Viscount  Downe, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the 
inscriptions,  dates,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
various  brasses.  It  was  accordingly  resolved, 
“ That  the  best  thanks  of  the  society  be  given 
to  Lord  Viscount  Downe  for  his  most  useful 
contribution,  and  for  the  labour  and  research 
to  which  the  accompanying  descriptions  bear 
witness.” 
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Tables  for  Estimating  the  Contents  in  Cubic 
Yards  of  the  Earthwork  of  Railways  and 
other  Public  Woi'ks.  By  Charles  K. 
Sibley,  C.E.,  and  William  Rutherford, 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich.  London, 
Longman  and  Co.,  1847. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  any 
particular  subject  by  the  number  of  works  on 
it  that  issue  from  the  press,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  assign  a high  place  to  the  estimation 
of  the  quantity  of  earthwork  in  railway  cuttings 
and  embankments.  During  the  present  year, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  passed  over  us,  no  fewer 
than  five  different  productions  of  this  class 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  all  of  them 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
calculations  of  the  prismoid,  a geometrical 
figure  which  admits  of  a very  simple  and  ele- 
gant analytical  expression,  involving  in  its  re- 
duction not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Of  these,  two  are  very  costly  and  elaborate 
performances  ; the  other  three  are  more  con- 
densed, being  confined  to  a few  concise  tablets 
calculated  to  embrace  the  usual  range  of  prac- 
tical appliances,  and  to  exclude  every  thing  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  the  latter,  the  work  now  before  us  is  in 
our  opinion  the  most  meritorious,  and  the  best 
adapted  for  the  intended  purpose : it  consists 
of  three  principal  tables,  and  one  subsidiary 
one;  the  principals  are  computed  to  depths  of 
cutting  and  heights  of  embankment,  from  zero 
up  to  sixty  feet,  at  intervals  of  half  a foot,  thus 
precluding  any  error  exceeding  three  inches, 
either  in  excess  or  defect.  The  numbers  them- 
selves have  been  computed  to  three  places  of 
decimals,  and  tabulated  to  the  nearest  integer 
unit,  that  being  deemed  sufficiently  accurate 
for  every  practical  case. 

The  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  tables  give 
the  total  content  in  cubic  yards,  of  a piece  of 
earthwork  1 chain  or  22  yards  in  length,  cor- 
responding to  the  central  width  and  ratio  of 
slopes  given  at  the  top  of  each  table; — the 
tables  are  calculated  for  the  several  slopes  of 
1 to  1, 1 1 to  1,  and  2 to  I ; and  rules  are  given 
for  reducing  the  numbers  to  any  intermediate 
slopes. 

Each  of  the  principal  or  complete  tables  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  distinguished  respec- 
tively by  the  Roman  capitals  A.  B.  and  C., 
a division  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  adopted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  page  ; part  A.  is 
of  a triangular  form,  ranging  from  zero  up  to 
30  feet,  horizontally,  vertically,  and  diagonally; 
part  B.  is  in  form  of  a rectangle,  running 
horizontally  from  30  to  GO,  and  vertically  from 
zero  up  to  30  feet;  partC.  is  also  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  similar  to  part  A.,  and  carries 
the  arguments  horizontally,  vertically,  and 
diagonally  from  30  feet  up  to  GO,  and  thus 
completing  the  table.  Now,  if  these  three 
parts  be  supposed  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact  in  their  proper  order,  they  will  be 
found  to  constitute  a large  triangular  table, 
having  the  arguments  running  along  its  sides, 
from  zero  to  the  utmost  computed  limit  at  GO 
feet. 

This  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  more 
particularly  explained  in  the  work  itself,  and 
we  cannot  help  also  thinking,  that  a little  more 
of  explanation  and  illustration,  as  regards  the 
taking  out  and  reducing  the  quantities,  would 
have  been  an  additional  recommendation  to 
the  work.  The  subsidiary  table,  No.  4,  is  in- 
tended for  generalizing  the  principals,  by 
shewing  what  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  tabulated  quantities,  to  obtain  the 
contents  for  any  other  width  of  central  part, 
greater  or  less  than  that  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  the  tables.  Thus  generalized,  the  useful 
performance  which  has  called  forth  these  re- 
marks, cannot  fail  to  obtain  a place  in  the  office 
of  every  railroad  engineer  and  contractor. 


The  Tradesman  s Book  of  Ornamental  Designs, 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  111.  Orr,  Paternoster- 
row;  Menzies,  Edinburgh. 

To  every  judicious  endeavour  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design  amongst 
our  operatives  and  others,  to  afford  them  at  a 
cheap  rate  good  examples,  by  which  the  eye 
may  be  schooled  and  the  taste  refined,  we  owe 
assistance  and  are  at  all  times  glad  to  give  it. 
The  work  now  before  us  professes  to  have 


this  object  in  view,  and  might  be  made  of  con- 
siderable use : some  of  the  designs,  however, 
display  such  want  of  knowledge  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  expressed, 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  confuse  the  student 
than  to  give  him  clear  ideas  of  styles  and  enable 
him  to  master  and  retain  their  several  chaiac- 
teristics.  For  example,  the  first  plate  in  Part 
III.,  headed,  “Scroll,  See.,  Gothic,”  has  not 
the  slightest  pretence  to  he  termed  Gothic, 
either  as  to  forms  or  feeling ; and  the^  first 
plate  in  the  second  part  “ Iron  Gate,”  has 
scarcely  any  more  claim  to  the  epithet  Gre- 
cian, which  is  tacked  to  it.  We  would  have 
our  remark  viewed  by  those  interested  in  the 
production  of  the  work,  not  as  an  expression 
of  ill-nature,  but  as  a reason  for  effecting  im- 
provement in  succeeding  parts. 

Accompanying  the  designs  is  an  “ Essay 
on  Ornamental  Art”  by  Mr.  Jas.  Bal- 
lantine,  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
he  judged  of.  The  writer  starts  however 
with  a great  and  important  mistake  when 
he  says,  “To  talk  of  works  of  art  grow- 
ing upon  our  liking  is  absurd.  Persons  may 
and  often  do  improve  on  acquaintance,  but 
works  of  art  never.  The  perception  of  beauty 
is  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which  is 
rapid  in  its  combinations,  and  prompt  and 
irrevocable  in  its  decisions!”  Education  in 
art,  then,  goes  for  nothing. 


The  Laic  Relative  to  Building  Societies ; with 
Notes  and  Comments.  By  C.  Egan,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Hastings,  Carey- street. 
This  is  a cheap  and  portable  edition  of  the 
Act  regulating  building  societies,  with  fewer 
“ notes  and  comments,”  however,  than  the 
subject  requires  and  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
leads  one  to  expect.  The  chief  point  urged  by 
the  editor,  and  not  a useless  one,  is  the  im- 
portance of  obtain  Wigrespectnble  and  responsible 
solicitors. 


Coirrsponticnre. 

STUDIOS  FOR  ARTISTS. 

Sin,— I should  rejoice  to  see  some  of  the 
builders  take  the  hint  that  was  suggested  in 
the  Art-Union  Journal  a few  months  ago,  viz., 
erect  some  rooms  suitable  for  painters  as  well 
as  sculptors.  Those  for  the  former  might  be 
erected  over  other  buildings  in  town,  and 
would  do  as  well  as  the  best,  so  that  they  had  a 
private  entrance  ; the  size  might  be  about  30 
feet  long,  with  corresponding  width  and  height; 
some  might  he  a little  less  than  this,  and  some 
greater,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
spot.  Those  for  the  use  of  sculptors  should 
he  a little  different  from  the  former ; they 
would  require  a gate-way  in  order  to  take  in 
marble,  clay,  &c.  The  light  is  the  primary 
object  in  rooms  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  they  should  be  elaborately 
finished.  That  the  speculation  would  be  a 
profitable  one  is  beyond  doubt.  If,  however, 
builders  should  think  to  the  contrary,  let  any 
one  who  wishes  to  give  it  a trial,  advertise  to 
artists  in  want  of  studios  to  come  to  anyplace 
they  might  choose,  and  after  seeing  their 
various  designs,  put  their  name  down  for  such 
a9  they  might  fancy,  naming  the  annual  rent 
at  the  same  time.  They  would  then  know 
how  many  they  would  have  to  erect,  for  which 
they  would  have  tenants  to  step  in  as  soon  as 
finished.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

W. 


SCARBRO’  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  columns  a notice 
respecting  the  proposed  alterations  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Scarhro’,  which  states  that 
the  sum  of  7 >000/.  will  he  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  repairs  and  restorations  according  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect 
selected,  whilst  the  advertisement  limited  the 
cost  for  competition  designs  to  3,500/.,  1 think 
you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say,  that 
it  wa9  the  bounden  duty  of  the  committee 
to  reject  the  plans  which  did  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisL’inent ; and 
if  they  do  not,  it  will  shew  that  the  Scarhro’ 
competition  is  another  instance  of  the  gross 
unfairness  practised  towards  architects  by  com- 
mittees, and  for  which,  1 believe,  they  are  ac- 
tionable.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Victim. 


^Bt0ccllanra. 

Ruinous  Buildings. — On  Saturday  last 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  surveyor  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  London,  applied  to  the  sit- 
ting magistrate,  Guildhall,  Sir  J.  Pirie,  for 
his  directions  under  an  emergency  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  new  Buildings  Act.  He  stated 
that  a stack  of  chimneys  belonging  to  some 
ruinous  unoccupied  premises  in  New-street- 
square,  by  the  Queen’s  printing-office,  had 
fallen,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
mises there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  whole 
would  fall  in  a few  hours,  to  the  danger  of  the 
public.  He  wanted,  therefore,  authority  to 
immediately  shore  up  and  take  down  the  pre- 
mises. The  alderman  of  the  ward,  the  over- 
seers, and  all  the  local  authorities  were  out  of 
town.  He  had  resorted  to  the  Mansion-house, 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
Lord  Mayor.  He  bad  done  what  the  law  re- 
quired him,  as  district  surveyor,  to  do,  and 
from  what  he  had  put  in  motion  he  should  ob- 
tain the  necessary  authority  about  Wednesday; 
but  he  wanted  authority  to  do  instantly  what 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Sir  J.  Pirie  said,  he  would  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  ordering  him  to  do  what 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public  re- 
quired; and  gave  the  surveyor  a written  au- 
thority to  that  effect. 

Pure  Water  for  a Penny  : Pipes  and 
Cisterns  Purged  by  Epsom  Salts. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post , Mr.  ‘ G.  R. 
Skene’,  of  Hampstead,  describes  u process 
which,  if  carefully  conducted,  cannot  but  be 
effectual  in  cheaply  cleansing  leaden  pipes  and 
cisterns.  He  ordered  two  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts  or  sulphate  of  maguesia  to  be  rinzed 
with  some  buckets  of  water  through  a dirty 
cistern,  when  forthwith  he  was  told  that  “ the 
cistern  was  turned  into  silver.”  In  fact,  the 
sulphuric  acid  had  attacked  the  lead,  and  dis- 
engaged  the  whole  of  the  brown  scurf,  although 
it  might  have  rather  been  anticipated,  on  the 
modern  chemical  doctrine,  that  towards  such 
an  acid  as  the  sulphuric,  which  has  no  peculiar 
preference  to  metals,  magnesia  would  have  had 
a strong  enough  attraction  to  prevent  such  an 
effect.  Perhaps  the  acid  was  divided,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  bases.  Mr.  Skene 
suggests  the  direct  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
itself,  and  that,  notice  being  given,  the  whole 
of  the  water-pipes  [and  cisterns  ?]  in  the 
metropolis  might  thus  be  cleansed  in  one  day. 
Particular  care,  of  course,  is  necessary  after- 
wards in  the  cleansing  away  of  the  poisonous 

salt  of  lead  thus  formed  in  either  way. We 

may  here  too  observe,  what  is  not  very  generally  os 
known,  that  impure  water  itself  may  bel  'If 
cleansed  by  means  of  a small  quantity  olalum 
in  powder,  which  precipitates  all  ordinary  im- 
purities in  a few  hours. 

Leicester  Square  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses. — On  Tuesday  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  construct  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  the  labouring  classes  commenced 
the  erection  of  a spacious  building  for  that  v 
purpose  on  a plot  of  ground  granted  by  the  ; 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  inLmu 
Orange-street,  Leicester- square.  Two  hua’>-  1 

dred  private  baths  for  both  sexes,  a spacious 
washing-room,  with  hot  closets  for  drying, 
and  steam  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  are  to  be  constructed,  the  estimated 
cost  being  5,000/.,  which  will  be  raised  by  a 
rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
fields.  The  water  for  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment will  be  obtained  from  the  Artesian  wells 
supplying  Trafalgar- square,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  concern  will  not  only  he  self- 
supporting,  but  also  yield  a considerable  profit 
to  the  parish. — Morning  Post. 

The  Works  at  Windsor  Castle. — A 
Windsor  correspondent  states,  that  various 
alterations  and  improvements  are  now  in 
progress  in  and  about  the  castle  and  the 
roval  lodge  at  Frogmore,  &c.  One  of  the 
principal  works  at  the  castle,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  range  of  coal-vaults  under 
the  grand  quadrangle,  on  which  a great 
number  of  labourers  are  at  work.  A number 
of  woikmen  and  artisans  are  also  engaged  in 
preparing  the  Winchester  Tower  for  the  use, 
of  the  master  of  the  household.  The  Ward- 
robe Tower  has  just  been  converted,  at  consi- 
derable expense,  into  a dwelling-house  for  the 
private  secretary  to  Prince  Albert.  The  royal 
lodge  at  Frogmore  is  undergoing  very  exten- 
sive improvements  and  decorations, 
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Projected  Works,  &c Tenders  have 

been  called  for,  by  advertisement,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church  at  Tipton,  Staffordshire  ; 
school  rooms,  and  a new  post-office,  at  Not- 
tingham ; an  infirmary  at  Watford  ; an  engine- 
house,  boiler-house,  tower,  and  other  works  at 
Clifton,  for  the  Bristol  water-works,  with  two 
reservoirs  for  same;  cells  for  Lambeth  work- 
house;  also  for  the  completion  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Dalston  ; for  drainage  and  other  works 
in  Whitechapel ; and  various  sewers  in  West- 
minster ; for  the  execution  of  8J  miles  of  the 
Glasgow,  Airdrie,  and  Monklands  Junction 
Railway;  and  the  construction  of  the  several 
stations  on  the  Rugby  and  Stamford  line;  for 
1200  tons  of  permanent  rails  for  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  line  ; for  a supply 
of  glass  illuminators  and  tubes  for  the  Admi- 
ralty; 800  tons  of  Guernsey  lumps  and  80 
fathoms  of  deal  ends  for  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea; 
Honduras  mahogany,  pine, oak,  larch  and  other 
timber  and  plank  for  the  Admiralty,  for  two 
years,  and  100  tons  tough  cake  copper  for  same. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  strike  in  Lanark- 
shire, recently  noticed  in  The  Builder,  had  of 
late,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  IVitness,  been 
every  day  becoming  more  important  to  the 
iron  trade.  On  Thursday,  week  before  last, 
the  whole  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  Dundyvan 
were  stopped  for  want  of  material. — It  has 
been  at  length  admitted  by  one  of  the  iron  trade 
oracles,  in  allusion  to  a previous  rather  tardy 
hint  of  acknowledgment  that  all  had  not  been 
exactly  as  was  represented  at  the  late  quarterly 
meetings  [of  which  meetings,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, we  some  time  since  shewed  pretty 
cogent  reasons  for  steering  rather  dear  in 
future],  that,  “ although  the  price  of  Shrop- 
shire pigs  had  been  well  supported,  it  would 
be  useless  [now,  we  suppose  he  means,]  to  con- 
ceal the  tact  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fanner  rates  for  Staffordshire  yet  remains;” 
but  that  “ m the  rial  trade  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  further  display  of  failing  confidence." 

Foreign  A rch/boi.ooicai.  Congress. — 
The  historical  and  archaeological  section  of 
the  “ Congrta  Scientifique  de  France”  will  be 
held  at  Tours,  from  the  1st  of  September  until 
the  11th.  The  various  questions  proposed  to 
be  discussed,  many  of  them  architectural,  are 
given  by  Dr.  Brometin  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine iar  the  current  month.  Amongst  them 
are  the  following: — “Of  what  date  are  the 
painted  windows  of  Tours  cathedral ; what 
subjects  do  they  represent;  who  were  their 
respective  artists,  and  in  what  places  were 
they  executed  ? What  effect  had  the  form  of 
arch  employed  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  on  the  origin  and  general 
adoption  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture? 
What  i6  the  comparative  lateral  thrust  of 
pointed  and  of  semi-circular  arches  ? What 
are  the  pr&perties  of  Hying  buttresses?  Are 
they  of  any  other  use  than  as  resistance  to 
lateral  pressure  ? In  the  painted  glass  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  the  hieratic  forms  then 
employed  any  analogy  with  the  rules  of  he- 
raldry?” Meetings  of  the  French  Arcbajolo- 
gical  Society  will  likewise  take  place  at  An- 
goultime,  on  September  15th,  16th,  and  17th, 
and- at  Limoges  on  the  20th,  21st,  22nd,  and 
2.3rd,  to  all  which  English  travellers  are  speci- 
ally invited,  on  the  contribution  of  ten  francs, 
entitling  them  also  to  the  “ Compte-Rendu  ” 
of  the  session. 

Ivy  on  Buildings. — Sir  : Your  last  num- 
ber had  some  extracted  remarks  on  ivy  and  its 
effect  on  buildings.  It  is  there  stated'  that 
ivy  keeps  off  the  rain,  and  is  a protection  to  the 
wall  on  which  it  climbs.  Perhaps  this  is  true 
up  to  a certain  period,  but,  besides  the  indirect 
injury  arising  from  the  concealment  of  decay, 
it  destroys  directly,  in  two  ways  — 1.  It  will 
entwine  itself  in  the  coping,  which,  by  con- 
traction in  the  length  of  its  stem,  it  will  pull 
oyer.  The  walls  surrounding  a castle  three 
miles  west  of  Banbury  are  thus  pulled  over. 

2.  It  will  readily  insinuate  itself  into  a fissure, 
which  it  will  widen,  by  horizontal  expansion, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  masonry.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  transept  of  Calder  Abbey, 
Cumberland,  there  is  a stem  of  ivy  2 inches  in 
diameter,  now  exposed  to  view,  having  thrust 
away  the  inside  face  for  some  20  feet  square. 
The  gist  of  the  argument  in  the  extract  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is,  that  because  ivy  is 
generally  the  concomitant  of  ruin,  we  must  not 
therefore  infer  it  is  the  cause.  Nor  must  we ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  therefore 
infer  that  it  is  not  the  cause.  Wilckbe. 


The  New  Parliament.  — The  railway, 
engineering,  and  building  interest  will  fare 
very  well  in  the  new  Parliament  as  compared 
with  former  Parliaments.  Mr.  Hudson  again 
sits  for  Sunderland,  and  brings  in  a friend  for 
T ork,  to  say  nothing  of  his  influence  in  assist- 
ing Mr . R.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  to  a seat 
for  Whitby.  Mr.  Locke,  the  engineer  of  the 
“Grand  Junction,”  is  returned  for  Iloniton  ; 
Mr.  Peto,  the  builder  and  railway  contractor, 
is  in  for  Norwich  ; and  Mr.  Cubitt,  for  Ando- 
ver ; and  Mr.  Wyld,  the  mapseller  in  the 
Strand,  has  been  returned  for  Bodmin.  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  chairman  of  the  South-western 
Railway,  is  in  for  Salisbury  ; and  though  last, 
not  least,  Mr.  Glyn,  the  chairman  of  the  North- 
western, is  member  for  Ivendal.  In  this  elec- 
tion “ the  battle  of  the  guages  ” has  gone 
against  the  broad  gauge  and  in  favour  of  the 
narrow,  for  while  Hudson,  Glyn,  Chaplin, 
Locke,  and  Stephenson,  all  narrow  guage  men, 
are  in,  Mr.  Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western,  has  been  defeated  at  Reading;  and 
the  engineer  of  that  company,  Mr.  Brunei, 
who  was  talked  of  for  Bristol,  did  not  make 
bis  appearance. — Morning  Post. 

Importation  of  Zinc. — Several  very  large 
importations  of  spelter  or  zinc  have  taken 
place  within  these  few  days,  one  vessel  having 
brought  5,743  packages,  another  10,232  plates, 
and  others  nearly  100  tons  weight  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  production  of  Prussia.  This  zinc,  or 
spelter,  by  both  which  names  it  is  equally  well 
known,  is  a metal  of  considerable  hardness  ; 
and,  although  but  little  malleable,  is  easily 
made  into  plates,  by  passing  it  through  the 
rollers  of  a mill  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; its 
colour  is  that  of  a bluish  white  ; it  oxidizes 
with  difficulty,  and  lately  has  been  much  used 
in  this  country  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
gutters  for  houses,  vessels  for  containing 
water,  pipes,  and  other  articles;  and  more 
recently,  also,  for  the  manufacture  of  door- 
plates, in  preference  to  brass  and  other  mate- 
rial ; it  has  also  been  drawn  into  a wire,  for 
which  a patent  was  obtained  by  the  inventor 
in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  north  of  England. — 
Sheffield  Iris. 

Art-Union  of  London  Exhibition.  — 
The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  selected  by 
the  prizeholders,  will  be  opened  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  on  Monday  next,  in  the 
Suffolk-street  Gallery,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  chosen  from  Westminster  Hall, 
which  will  not  be  obtainable  till  the  end  of 
the  present  month  or  beginning  of  the  next. 
The  exhibition  will  also  comprise  Mr.  Selon’s 
picture,  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding  for  the 
Burgesses  of  Calais,”  painted  from  the  car- 
toon for  which  the  Art-Union  awarded  their 
500/.  prize.  Mr.  Lauder’s  prize  picture, 

“ Wisdom,”  at  Westminster  Hall,  is  amongst 
the  selections. 

Competitions. — Plans,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  by  architects,  have  been  called 
for  by  advertisement  for  the  erection  of  a new 
borough  prison  at  Plymouth,  with  premiums 
of  30/.  and  20/.  for  second  and  third  plans 
selected. — Designs  are  also  wanted  for  a work- 
house  to  accommodate  1,000  paupers  of  the 
City  of  London  Union,  the  architect  of  the 
first  selected  to  carry  out  his  own  design,  and 
the  second  and  third  to  receive  premiums  of 
100/.  and  50/. — Plans  and  estimates  also  are 
wanted  from  architects  for  the  Worcester 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  be  built  of  best 
hard  brick  in  a simple  style  : premiums  of 
50/.,  30/.,  and  20/.  for  the  three  first  selected 
designs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Restoration  of  Openings  in  Part!/  Case  being  still  sub 

police,  papers  arc  not  open  to  us. 

“ F.  IF."— The  article  " Architecture.'’  in  “ Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politaua,”  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Narricn,  A.M.  It  is  not  separately 
sold. 

“ Architectural  Student"—  Apply  to  the  Director  at  Somerset 
House. 

“ Z.  Y.  X”— The  shadow  being  thus  put  in  serves  to  shew  the 
actual  projection  of  the  parts. 

" Reader  from  the  Beginning."— In  measuring  folding  cates,  the 
rebate  must  be  added  to  the  width.  The  paving  should  have  re- 
bated joints,  and  in  this  cose  also,  the  rebate  added.  The  joggle 
joint  in  landings  is  always  added. 

“ Architect's  Assistant” — The  number  of  applications  constantly 

lade  to  men  of  station  by  parties  quite  unknown  to  them,  oilers 

>rac  excuse  for  non-acknowledgment. 

“ J.  <t.  J .”  (Leamington).— Next  week. 

Received,— " R.  W.”  (Lambeth),  “ E.  C.,”  “Observer,”  “T.  N..” 

Young  Builder,"  “ J.  It.”  (York). 

Rooks.—"  Architectural  Sketches  on  the  Continent,”  drawn  and 
etched  by  George  Truefitt,  Architect:  Loudon,  Masters,  Alders- 
gate-street ; Exeter,  Wallis.  “Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Harbours  of  Refuge."  “Churches  of  Warwickshire,”  No.  VIII.: 
Warwick,  Cooke  ; London,  Rivingtou.  “ The  Swiss  Question  :” 
Fox.  Paternoster-row. 

"Rooks,  Prices,  and  Addresses.”— IV e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

•Erratum.— In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Rogers's  paper  on  “Limoges 
Enamels"  (p.  3571.  it  was  erroneously  made  to  appear  tbnt  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  practised  the  art  of  enamelling.  It  was  an  artist  of  the 
same  chnstiuu  name,  who  afterwards  received  the  title  " Limousin," 
to  distinguish  him  from  (he  other  celebrated  Leonardo, 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“THE  BUILDER.” 

For  Sixty  AVords  or  less  £(j  5 o’ 

Every  additional  Thirty  AVords 0 I 0 

One  Column  ’ 2 10  0 

One  entire  Pago  6 6 0 

ADVaaTiaaMEWTfl. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

OLLINS’S  ODE  on  tbe  PASSIONS  will 


c 


Half-price. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS. 

- -i-  nnd  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; nnd  at -28,  Cross  Street, 
Rlackfriar’s  Road. 


/4  CUNNINGHAM,  Grainer,  50,  George- 

.*  street,  EuHt-in-s.iuare,  vcspectfuUy  informs  Builders, 
3 ”■  1 1 ra‘1?  1,1  Bencral,  that  he  will  undertake  to  grain 

stX  Jio, i • Vupen.0.r.  ma,unJer  “t  la-  per  yard ; oak,  in  the  best 
J,  y.,1Ilferlor  tto  0d. ; pollard  oak  door,  singly,  6s.  : if 
connected  with  the  work  at  the  same  price  as  oak  ; all  other  woods 
and  marbles  equally  reasonable. 


PlAIENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 

. . fi',,.ecr?  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c..  Sic  are  re- 
tcstt^.e  duality  Of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
/ deceived  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
’ pubho  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  nnd  engineering 
PhI£°Jk8  KCHcrally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper. 
ol|lmirhninCtiJBin?ir  m.usc'f  Ut  K’r  Surt;i  wil1  l,e  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  nnd  bearing  a higher  polish  thnu 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  WEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  afiy 
thcmtlty  M Sttmplc3’  or  t,J  muke  auy  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 

PATENT  BELLS. — Messrs.  MEARS 

rr,„  J\e,s  t0  “jJJbc  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
raYlod  MV,l"iety'  Tbe  composition  is  of  a now  metal, 

called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  and 
S - nhn6£  "1aile  °1f,.'he  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders  ro- 
mid  other  Relb^U  *0Uudry’  Wh‘^hapcl,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock. 


ECONOMY’  ! ECONOMY  I 

STEPHENS’  DYES  FOR  STAINING 

KJ  AVOOD.  as  a SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT.  For  Decorating 
Dwellings.  LaJg°  l ubU°  Kooms  Qnd  Theatres,  as  well  as  Private 
AV  hcn  economy  in  expenditure  of  material  and  time  is  or  im- 
portance, these  Dyes  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  as  they 
gn-c  a rich  co  our  to  plain  woods,  while  they  reflect  all  Hie  heauty 
01  the  natural  graining,  which  is  so  superior  to  imitations  by  art, 
aud,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  disagreeable  smell  and  deleterious 
consequences  of  paint. 

nlllfe  SI  St£in?’  ,nrc  Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STE- 
Vw,  ^tamford-strect,  Rlackfriavs-road,  London,  in  bottles 

of  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10b.  per  gallon.  The  Oak  Colour  may  bo 
obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  lb.,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
the  liquid,  aud  lib.  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.B.  The  trade 
supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt- 
gardcu,  London. 


npODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

The  propemes  of  this  Paint  arc  pcculinrfor  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  : it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Rollers.  Steam.  Gas,  and  AVatcr-pipes ; Hot- 
houses, F orcing-houscs,  and  for  Shi pping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  nnd  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
1 1 prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  aflected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  I’A INT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and, compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture,  if  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead,  r or  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  iB  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 

WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  AVallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eflec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  AVood,  how  ever  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  tbe  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  with  out  success. 
Messrs.  AVallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  oflering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
wuth  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  aud 
situations,  nnd  docs  not  require  bent 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  AVallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  6),  Loug  Acre. 


G 


REASE!  GREASE!  GREASE  !- 


JAMEb  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  liailwny  Con- 
tractors, that  lie  is  supplying  I’atcutGrease  attlic  following  prices: 
— AVhite  Grease,  11s.  per  cwt  -,  Black  Grease,  8a  6d.  per  owt,  21  per 
cent  discount  for  cosh. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT,  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey Nuw-rood,  Loudon. 


G 


LADDERS,  BARROAYS,  &c. 

.J.  ELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

" • of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  nnd  tho 


vs.  Machines,  Tressels,  Steps,  4c.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
•y  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
ash  frames  and  elm  tops,  as  low  as  12s.  by  a quantity  lieing 


. . — — ..  - quantity  being 

make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
, »-  t. . — imencing 


taken  ; and  tilt  t _ 

elm  top,  largest  size,  as  low  as  15s.,  for  cash  ; Ladders 
at -Id.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  aud  Laddor 
equally  low. 

G.  ELL’S  MANUFACTORIES,  3,  and  6,  Tottenliam-court 
N ew-road,  St.  Paucras,  opposite  Hampstcad-road. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

OlELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

” MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  lias  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  AVorks,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  nnd  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  tho 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  &c„  also  at  the  British  Museum,  nnd 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  fur  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Dcsigus  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  popicr  maclic  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  (EL- 
AY orks,  15,  VYcllingtou  fitrcct  North,  Stroud. 


the  builder. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 


Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread  s Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 
31  4d  61  ' 8d.  lOd. 

Sh  7d.  Sd.  IS.  IS-  6d. 


2s.  per  1,000. 
3.  per  cwt. 


it  Patent  Sash  Line. 


a 3d. 


Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  pet 

b elf-acting  Kitchen  nances,  

3ft  ^4ft.,£4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 


susu  01  » ,.vm _n  application 

pre-paJd*  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  *«. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  CONTRACTORS 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

to  info™  the  Public t that  S^cime^  of  thm  CARVING 


OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  andCOM- 


Works,  late  Sir  P 


it  Specimens  01  men  J.M.  MISSION  Elio  oior.nr.no  ™ “rc  n^Senv  nrttP 

be  seen  at  No.  31,  Old  Bond-street  -u-rST MINSTER,  and  pai-t  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 
....j Pimlico.  .. „.,vAi-o.l  n nlnn.  whereby  an  efhcient 


CH  EA  P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  The  plans  and  sections  maj^ 
A:  ’■  order,.  I am  euabled  *^s^Il£INQQPI^FOOT  SUP., 

asw&’Jufaw  sks 

No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  Cash  only. 


NOTICE,  thaVthey  have  'approved  n plan,  whereby  a - 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  maybe  obtained  for  property  u 


the  above  situations,  abutting  o 
The  clans  and  sections  may  be  i 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Offico,  Hattou- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  F our,  where 
b o , : — — . 1 . ..  umitri i Lv  np.\rni,  about  to  Purchase 


VHOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

A * r. . , . ,, ..  mnDO  mi  Ir-inn 


aaffsaftweraw 

Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 


of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  ail  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  BTAB^Kusk,  Clerks. 


T?.  # ^?,ion MONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
jf\NOESnSTOVES,  Ac.,  190.  Blackfriare-road,  and  117,  Urnon- 

^Strone  StlfLting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 

and  Wrought  Bars.  ^ 3 fa  9 in.  ^ 

He^l/s  Patent  Stored,  with  back  BoUer  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven „*»  «j„.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft. 


Foreign  window  glass,  superior 


poses,  in  cases  oi  w | 
dimensions  ; smaller  do.,  i 


E it.  3 ft  3 in.  3ft6_  ‘ ffi  ios. 

**  2k  i^a  £6. 5a  *®.  i™  , , 

£ Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d..  8d.,  and  9d.  Per  l“ch- 
Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3ld.,  undid.  do. 

...  wi it  F ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
BT^SK^iS^“PBiioKYCHI«SEVS,^dI^ 
a great  saving  in  hi  el.  To  be  seen  m use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or 
ference.  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


))T  T)  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE 

° WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactorj, 

..  , Wnlirnrth. 


18,  Cross-6treet,  W alworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
ni« Litohon  Rnnees.  Ac.,  Ac. 


S&*  If  Bfack  and  Bright  Stares.' Kitchen  Ranges,  £c„  Ac. 
Mock  oi  nm  * _ from  (ijd.  perin.and  upwards. 

iith  Black  and  Brightjfare,  31 


Black  Registers,  from  tijd.  per 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  ------r  - 

S&  acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, 

Bars,  Fittings  Bright ^ ^ 4 ft 

ak  3S.  3k  I4S.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of^ensTirith?n  fivemiles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  m supe- 
nor  style,  hung  ' 


n secret,  9s.  per  puK 


smuuo  uu„  ...  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  p( 


E 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BA1H,  and 


a n d^lnmni e utal  Do or  F u ^ tui  et  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac. 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient  , . „ 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  3s.  3d. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Sp< 


Green. 

Blue  J q 

Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


JLATE  GLASS.- 


- Architects,  Builders, 

' ipeot  the  quality 


H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

D WARDS  and  PELL,  15,  bouthanipton- 


E ^street, ‘sw  rad,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental f Glass  Mntaw, 
are  nrenared  to  vecute  every  description  of  Work  in  tin.  oest  siyie 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  .from  8d-  P®r  foot 

Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  patj 


Architects  and  Builders 
terns  which  are  always  o_  . . 

London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises, 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


F 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 


A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

Street,  Blackfriars.  kee^s  * ^ 


anci  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.L  At : tdl  of  the  best  desen pUon,  at  very 


^^^-CAST-lRON  UPSETS. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

• - ■'  lectfully 


attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  othera  is  reRrectfal  y 
formatted  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
nwnbnniM.  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry - 


is  required.  W ltmn  me  iasi.  y~*°  77,' 


whom  they  were  executed 
tion.  also  their  willingness  ...  ... 
proved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which 


.quires  no  brickwork,  may  he 
Tn”  action"  upon  the  premises.— BEN  J AMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


BLAKE  and  PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel 


Works,  Sheffield.— Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws. 


Circular  Saws.  Files,  . i Iii' 

jug  and  Moulding  Irons.  Cutters  of  all 
Cast  Steel,  Railway  Springs,  Ac.  


PA- 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING i WORKS,  Soutji- 
■ -bridge  (and  the  Grave),  Southwark,  At  the  above 1 Vorks 


w ark-bridge  . ... 

the  Ihiblic  are  secure  in  having 

Patent  Drooess  of  Galvanizing  ii — ..  . ,,  , 

Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  lloofe. 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iran  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL-The  Trade  Supplied. 


3 OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


S^26,X80H0  SQuXrE.-1“gOSLBTT  begs  to  inform  Builders 


It  to  sizes  or  in  10O  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
. — b 1 n w.n  ,..L-  mi  consiimment  at  liis  Warehouse,  lie  begs  the 


) contract  for  the 


w t Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unelozed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs. GREIVE  and  GRELLIER  M^ble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road.  near  Waterloo-bndge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUND1, 

The  pricf  has'been  very  much  reduced  since  Myob  last 
Orders  executed  os  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  TILES, 

for  covering  Churches,  Schools,  Ornamental  Villas,  Railway 
Buildings,  Ac.  Ac.  Architects,  •Builders,  and  others,  may  now  W 
supplied  with  these  improved  Roofing  Tiles,  which L {“Awp vUform 
effect,  and  economy,  surpass  every  ot  her  kmd  1 of  roofing  • Ikej  : “J® 
a covering  equally  light  ns  slate,  and  the  cost  but  little  exceeds  that 
of  ordinarv  pantile  roofa.  They  eon  be  had  in  Blue  and  other 

colours.  For  prospectuses  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  KG. 

HUGHES,  Secretary  to  the  Architectural  Tile  Company,  at  then 

Offices,  No.  158,  Strand.  


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

PERSONS  disposed  to  Monutacture  the 


„."at  the  "nearest  Railway  Station  or  Canal  in  the  several  Counties 
of  England,  either  in  the  present  season  or  for  next  spring arere- 
quested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  S.  G.  HUGHES,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Company,  at  their  Offices,  158,  Strand,  London,  of  whim 
Particulara  and  Macliines  for  pressing  out  the  Tiles  may  bo  ob- 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 


tavor  01  an  inspection  ; lie  has  also  just  received  ft  few  cases  oi 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  veiy  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

*<»59©%»&  «S*"5  Hr  ffiSSoS 


LBtBSiSa*Sli!!J?X2E 

'.es,  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 


gcnerai^fa^artfaularlyrequwtedta  this  ^rticle,  which  stands 

yfin  forbriIliancy  of  colour  ^P=ty 


IW  DIUCJC  . 1...  ,T,  ■ r 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith, .Esq.,  of Deans  toil, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED _BK1XK  and 


of  Dcanston, 
, BRICK  and 
Alperton,  and 


ThfaPlate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  ^me^o^-AppU<aUoM 
fur  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  aU  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GQSLKTT,  Agent.  2b.  Soho-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 


ID  fPUlllDr.iv*  . T7--  Li 

0ROWN  GLASS,  m Crates  of  Eighteen 


1 Table?,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
ljd.,  2d.  and  2Sd.per 
foot. 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds 

size  from  one  foot  F ourths  .... 

np^atad.perlC.^....;;;;; 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally 

Oil.  Turps.  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON’S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London.  


JUMPS. — The  attention  of  Architects, 


is  for  Roads.  Gardens,  Excavations,  Brick- 
_ Barges  and  Ships,  in  Wrought  or  Cast  Iron, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  Machinery.  Hydraulic  Lift  Pumps  for 
Wells  of  any  depth.  Single  and  Double  Barrel  Pumps  up  to  10-rach 
kept  for  hire.  Estimates  given  to  Drawings  if  required— M.  A. 
RICHARDS,  3.  Old  Barge-house-street,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 
beth. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

16S,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVERI, 


BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 


DISSOLVED." and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  - P 

and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 

'>E ’HS.SlHrelSIS 


lias  oeeu  1 t-i.i  1 ■ ...  - . . . . . 

Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes.  Ac. 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iran  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  otber  pur- 
poses. and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  pnee,  and  of  very 

r .1^-  T — ..  1 U.B,  mil  gnfuo  (ITS.  fitted  With 


potes.  lUiu  r unim'i  umw  w,i»»iwi  ...  , - -- 

superior  quality.  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  are  fitted  w 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  “CHUBB'S 
MAKE”  are  ordered,  they  call  tnc  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 


H WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 


builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  o to  10  per  cent 
all  houses  having  it:  repay  the  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  aU 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind;  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply _for  licenses .and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London.  


chairman),  luviie  w .......  — - --  - - 

TIDE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  he  seen  at  work 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from^ 

Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  lias  been  ----- 

room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  Ui«-  — r--. 

Aluerton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  tho 
Loudon  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  milra  oftheEaUi.K- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  I’?lftefc,l^  c 
stitution,  Regent-street,  London.— All  oomnnmi^tionsto  be  ad- 
dressed  to  Mr  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company.  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly.  March  1, , b fh.  . ... 

y,$gl£g£R  iS'lwEiiltrajaiLl  J®  Mdnmmx 

DRUMMOND  and  SON.  Dublin.  


JJL ASTER  of  PARIS  of  the_verj ; best 


— quality,  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  WRIGHT  and  Ca, 
Somerset  Svharf,  3,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnavs. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF  late  Paradise -wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  ot 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton.  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery.  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  DepOt 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


m 

ffl 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  J oiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of 


Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tries,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  011  hand  at  the  wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  I atent  Coni 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  band,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg;  to 

aril  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
“fife's piloit  Oi  ] M-tadlOutta...  .1.0  IMM 

24  ditto  3d-  I 4-inch  ditto 5d. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4ld.  to  fid.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Guttere,  5d.  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumberland-pbvce,  New- 
i niton,  Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  ol 

and  bv  ewnoding Uu, fonticr. tho  bnlk in gie»0j moronnod 
:n  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  I eathers : 


e quill  IUC  cvupinavvu  ,,  — , ' i. 

only  are  the  impuririM  of  Se“ tother"itself"entirely  removcil,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleuaaut  smeU 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re  dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  1 ’ 

and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  - . 

GreyGoo&e1” - I S^a^’:V.V.  Sd  I B«1  Dantiic  Whited 


Grej-  Goose  li  4<L  | BestPorcign' GreyGoose 2a  od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ....  3a  CkL 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulara  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road.  


SEY  SSEL 


CLARIDGE’8 


ASPHALTE 


COMPANY. 


n the  Eastern  sid 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pynmont  Seysscl,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  01 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridgc,  London 

npiIE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  lor  tin 

following  useful  purposes 


BAILLIE'S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

WITH  SECRET  AXD  8ECCRK  FIXISOS. 

This  cheap  and  useful  article 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  thi 
common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  WUlenhaU ; or  from  the  sole 


lAarLl  lf.r,  auu  l i (. i' t,.- 1 >1-.  i , »>  uicuiuu  , oi  nuui  luo  sole 

Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62,  St.  MartUlVle- 
Graad,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Qidei  QfBce. 


Garden  Walks  ai 
Carriaee  Drives. 

:s  and  Stabling. 


Coach-^-— 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY'  ENGINEERS,  ARC. 
to  be  derived  from  the  applicatii 


Pog-kemieU. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 

Malt-house  Floors. 

Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 

.w.iuiLao,  zxavvHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  i 

t’iI^SSS.”!1," ^J(TA“y“sEL  AsIioKt1PCMuSsT,  CIAKIJDUE'S  PATENT.  «n»bl.  It  to  encute  Wo.k.  of  uur  eito. 

"l5  Sd.f5iXKJ£a the  UK  of  spurious  m.MriitH  It  Is  Import.ut  W jll  jpplisotiou.  for  Wori.  to  b «kuU^  1.  if™ 

' ' " - and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Itagmeere.  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTID  J 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  wliicli  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
T. ining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

Ac.  Ac. 

s particularly  directed  to  the  great  advautag 


to  this  Company ; anu  as  a lurvuer  prow? 

CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  prope 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  VY  orks  wtnen  nave  oeen  execuieu  oy  iuc  vumimu,  *•*>  ^ ■■  *-•=  • “ --r-;.:;-;::-- 

prove  that  the  faUure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genumematen^.h^^-idted  from  the  substitution  of 
snurious  one.  _ . . L * .ABttlsizD,  oecretary, 


.«  « o^eewJM rs.  Architects,  and  Contractors  shou 

:r  description  of  material  has  been  used. 


spunous  one. 


geyssel  Asphalt*  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


FOB  GENERAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  ADOPTION, 


THE  recent  investigations,  under  the 

sanotion  of  Government,  have  shown  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  universal  adoption  of  Water  Closets,  in  lieu  of 
Cesspools,  os  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of 

An  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  was,  however,  still 
wanting  ; the  present  defective  and  complicated  construction 
being  (ns  is  too  well  known)  the  source  or  oonstant  annoyance 
and  expense  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  tenements  of  the  poor. 

“ The  Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet"  has  been  designed 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  possesses  the  following  decided 
advantages  :— 

L SIMPLICITY.— <It8  construction  is  so  perfectly  free  from 
.mplioation,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  disordered 
or  deranged. 

2.  GHEAT  ECONOMY  and  REGULARITY  in  the  Con- 
sumption of  WATER.— Prom  the  construction  of  the  “ head  ” 
or  “ measure,”  a certain  quantity  of  water  only  oau  be  dis- 
charged each  time  the  closet  is  made  use  of,— that  is  to  say, 
the  contents  of  the  measure  only  can  bo  used.  When  the  per- 
son takes  the  seat,  a cock  is  noted  upon  wliich  allows  the 
measure  to  fill  with  water ; and  when  the  person  leaves  the 
seat  the  cock  is  again  acted  upon,  and  the  result  is.  that  the 
water  contained  in  the  measure  is  instantly  discharged  into 
the  basin. 

3.  The  TORRENT,  or  Momentary  Rush  of  WATER. — This 
is  produced  by  having  a pipe  of  large  area  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  measure  to  the  tmsin.  instead  of  the  small  pipe  now 
made  use  of ; it  must  therefore  he  evident  that  the  water  will 
descend  in  a body  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  with  great 
eflect. 

4.  THOROUGH  CLEANSING. — The  rush  or  torrent  of 
water  just  descritied  carries  all  before  it,  completely  purging 
the  basin  from  all  impurities. 

5.  NO  CISTERN  is  required.— The  Closet  is  so  constructed, 
that  should  it  become  the  custom  for  Water  Companies  to 
maintain  a constant  supply,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  connect 
the  " head  ” of  the  apparatus  with  the  service  pipe,  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure. 

(i.  NO  SEPARATE  CISTERN  is  required.- Should  the 
intermittent  system  he  continued,  cisterns  would  of  course  he 
indispensable  ; but  one  cistern  would  still  supply  an  unlimited 
number  of  the  Torrent  Water  Closets,  as  a pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  water  is  all  that  is  required,  cistern  valves  being 
useless. 

7.  NO  SEPARATE  TRAP  is  required.— A syphon  trap  is 
formed  with  the  basin,  and  its  construction  is  such  as  to 
effectually  prevent  the  escape  °f  effluvia. 

8.  IT  IS  SELF-ACTING.— This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  proper  working  of  a Water  Closet  in  the  poorer  class  of 
houses,  or  where  neglect  or  inattention  may  be  apprehended. 

9.  ECONOMY. — The  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary complicated  and  inefficient  apparatus. 

10.  The  EXPENSE  OP  FIXING,  and  the  small  space  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  are  the  LEAST  POSSIBLE.— The 
basin  is  formed  of  strong  glazed  earthenwnJe,  with  a strong 
subjtautial  foot  or  base,  which  enables  it  to  bo  fixed  firmly  by 
means  of  screws  ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of 
the  usual  wood  casing,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  nny  derangement 
of  its  parts,  and  it  may  present  nn  ornamental  appearance,  with 
a ready  means  of  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  secretion 
of  dust  or  dirt  entirely  avoided. 

It  may  be  placed  in  a comer,  and  thus  economy  of  space  is 
effected  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
FOR  THE  COLONIES  it  is  a most  valuable  invention,  and 
wherever  used  will  much  tend  to  prevent  the  congregation  of 
the  loathsome  insects  that  are  at  present  found  in  such  situa- 

FOll  RAILWAY  BTATIONSitisinvaluahle.fortho present 
closets  are  a continual  trouble  and  expense ; they  are  required 
to  he  self-acting,  but  to  render  them  so  an  endless  number  of 
wires  and  cranks  have  to  be  made  use  of,  and  consequently, 
continued  derangement  is  the  result ; ndd  to  this,  the  constant 
obstruction  in  the  pipes,  owing  to  the  force  of  water  being 
inadequate  to  remove  such  substances  as  are  introduced  by  the 
Companies’  servants  and  others ; all  these  objections,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Patent 
Torrent  Water  Closet 

Fig.  1.— The  measure  or  head,  shewing  entrance  of  supply-pipe  at 
top.  and  cock,  &c.,  at  bottom. 

Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  measure  and  cock,  shewing  its  position 
When  open  for  the  water  to  r 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

torrent-pipe  M,  spreader  Q,  and  shewing  lever  C under  scat,  and 
lower  end  of  action-rod  D,  to  let  water  in  and  cut  it  off 
Fig.  5.— Top  of  cock,  shewing  openings  to  let  in  water,  and  the 
bridle  lever  by  wliich  it  is  moved. 

Fig.  r.— Bottom  of  cook,  shewing  openings  to  let  out  water,  and 
bridle  lever. 


Fig.  9.— Plan  of  foot  T,  of  basin,  and  Byphon. 


MODE  OF  ACTION, 


When  a person  takes  the  seat,  the  front  A is  pressed  down,  moving  on  the  centre  B,  and  elevating 
the  end  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D directing  the  bridle  lever  E,  which  opens  the  cock  F the 
measure  is  then  filled  with  water  by  the  pipe  G.  passing  through  the  cock,  as  shewn  at  H,  and 
measure  fills,  tho  water  rises  and  stops  the  air-valve  K,  and  no  more  water  can  enter, 

On  leaving  the  seat  the  front  A rises  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C,  and  the  rod  D,  which,  with  tho 
lever  E,  falls  and  shuts  the  cook  from  the  admission  of  water,  and  opens  it  at  bottom  for  letting  it  out 
into  the  torrent  pipe  M,  from  wliich  it  is  discharged  by  the  spreader  Q,  which  directs  tho  water  to 


ir  can  any 


. . ypbc , . . _ 

every  drop  of  water  with  its  full  force  in  that  direction.  The  leg  N is  made  considerably  larger 
than  the  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  8,  to  prevent  the  water  driving  t he  air  in  the  soil-pipe,  connected 
with  N,  before  it.  The  smallest  part  of  the  syphon  is  within  sight,  so  that  any  thing  improperly 
introduced  may  he  removed. 

The  syphon  remaining  full  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  point  between  N and  S,  forms  a trap  to 
prevent  air  rising  from  tho  soil-pipe  through  the  leg  N to  the  basin. 


"It  is  also  proved  that  a proper  Wntcr-Closct  is  far  more  economical  than  the  Cesspool ; hut 
in  urging  the  introduction  of  Water-Closets  for  the  poorest  dwellings,  it  is  not  intended  to 
recommend  the  use  of  the  apparatus  now  generally  applied  in  superior  houses,  with  its  complications 
of  cranks  and  wires,  wliich  arc  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  constantly  lending  to  expense  and 
trouble. 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 

Office,  Suranor-street,  Southwark,  16th  January,  18-17. 

•eat  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  combined  in 

' " 1st.  As  to  its  applicability  to  every  deseript'on  of  dwelling 

- " J •“ th 


Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  grc-.,u  ,„nuu> 

Austin's  "Patent  Torrent  Water  Closet.’  . ... 

or  establishment ; 2nd.  Its  efficiency  with  a small  quantity  of  water, 
now  in  use ; 3rd.  One  supply  cistern  being  sufficient  for  any  nu> 
simplicity,  and  the  little  chance  of  any  derangement  taking  place 


You  a 


. of  dwelling 

i pared  with  any  apparatus 
■ of  closets ; 4th.  Its  great 
part  of  the  apparatus ; 

aware,  I am  frequently  applied  to  by  builders  and  others,  to  suggest  the  best  and  simplest 


These  pipes  are  superior  to  metal  for  the  conveyance  of  WATER,  as  they 
rosion.— And  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  lowness  of  their  price,  a 
and  DRAIN  PIPES. 

The  present  mode  of  forming  HOUSE  DRAINS  of  bricks  is  extremely  bad— such  drains  have  been 
aptly  termed  " ELONGATE D CESSPOOLS  ”— from  the  largeness  of  their  size  they  arc  never  flushed, 
consequently  no  force  is  exerted  to  drive  the  foul  matter  to  the  sewer,  hut  it  slowly  moves  along,  satu- 
ating  the  bricks  with  the  liquid  portion  and  largely  depositing  the  more  solid  particles,  which  — 
reatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  brio’—  --  ' I ' " 


greatly  accelerated  by  the  defective  surfaces  of  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  joints, 

very  little  passes  through  the  outlet  The  bricks,  from  constant  saturation,  soon  ueuuuie  uesvio.veu, 
ind  the  building  seriously  injured,  not  only  by  the  foundation  being  always  wet, hut  also  by  the  depre- 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Health  of  Towns’  Association,  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  on  Lord  Lincoln’s 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Sfc.,  of  Towns'  Bill. — ( Vide  Report,  page  70.) 


i possess  all  the  requisites  for  general  adoption.  It  cannot  he  put  out  uf  order,  and  ii 
seu-aeuiig  ; it  requires  no  oistem  ; it  acts  as  a flushing  apparatus  each  time,  by  providing  a gre 
momentary  rush  of  water,  whereby  the  drains  are  effectually  cleared,  and  all  effluvium  removed.” 


Testimonial  from  Mr.  JOSEPH  QUICK,  Engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 


means  of  laying  on  supplies  of  water,  to  houses  and  various  establishments,  and  I am  often  told,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  erecting  so  many  cisterns,  and  keeping  in  order  the 
complicated  machinery  now  in  use,  we  would  have  several  more  closets  put  up  ; hut  we 
"ome  less  expensive  method  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Austin’s  invention,  I am  pleased  to  see,  quite  removes  these  objections,  and  1 have  no  doubt 
the  public,  both  for  convenience  and  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  will  avail  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  valuable  invention. 1 remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  QUICK,  Engineer. 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Dowson 


To  be  obtained  of  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Messrs.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE 
And  also  at  their  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry,  5,  Seymour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 

DOWSON’S  EARTHEN  PIPES, 

GLAZED  INSIDE, 

FOR  DRAINS,  SOIL  PIPES,  AND  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  PURE  WATER. 


dations  of  rats,  which  are  enabled  with  ease  to  come  from  the  sewers,  through  the  rotten  and  crumb- 
ling  sides  of  the  drains,  and  perforate  the  floors. 

Very  recently  an  instance  of  such  destruction  oatnc  under  the  notice  of  Messrs.  DOWSON,  and  the 
evil  had  so  far  advanced  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  house  had  given  away,  and  considerable  outlay 
was  necessary  to  render  the  habitation  safe  and  tenantable. 

But  PECUNIARY  LOSS!  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  from  the  use  of  brick  drains— LOSS  OF 
HEALTH  to  a fearful  extent,  isalso  one  ofthe  consequences  of  the  existence  of  these  "ELONGATED 
CESSPOOLS,”  the  foulest  and  most  poisonous  exhalations  proceed  from  them,  uudfrom  the  founda- 
tions they  have  allowed  to  become  saturated. 

THE  EARTHEN  PIPES  are  a certain  preventative  against  all  these  evils.  They  admit  of  being 
constantly  flushed,  they  are  free  from  corrosion,  and  are  impervious  to  liquid. 


Messrs.  DOWSON  beg  also  to  intimate  that  they  are  the  manufacturers  of  Cundy’s  much-approved  Patent  Stove ; and  also  undertake  IRON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
and  Smith’s  Work  in  all  its  Branches,  and  beg  to  coll  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  their  extensive  collection  of  Patterns  for  Ornamental  Ironwork. 

A NEAT  SELECTION  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS,  & c. 


THK  BUILDER. 


BRTCKS. — To  Builders,  Contractors,  and 

Others  requiring  Bricks  of  superior  quality.  TO  BB  BOM). 

U or  ™»U 

's  Brickfield*.  Peckhanv-Iaue,  opposite  toe  Asylum 


Road. 


T'»  ARCHITECTS.  , 

4 NY  Architect  requiring  Convenient  and 

A OH*. | 

Builder,"  3.  York-ftrcct.  Covcut-cardcn- ■ 


TO  BUILDERS. 

I ELIGIBLE  PLOTS  OF  ta-  — “ 

BKHtSrfrffsS^AtMOX  .^Estate  and  Land  Agents,  i>.  Buck- 


SA1ES  BY  AUCTION. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS,  WESTMINSTER. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  THTJRSDAV  Anpust  mh. 
ot  Twelve  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Hiapter  of 
Westminster,  to  eh-ar  the  site,  the  materials  and  fitting*  of  one 
laA-'e  h'u-  , hoi np  No.  1,  Great  Sanctuary.  WestminstOT,  Wltli  out 
MnidlnF-  and  6 to  Ides  at  hack  ; constating  of  lead  in  Putei^.PI'ea. 
kc  - till-,  sound  timber  in  roofs,  Joists.  girders,  ana  flooi  boards, 
ciaVied  sashes  and  frames,  doors  and  fittings,  lead  cisterns,  Brewitta- 
copwsr,  about  SO"  ft,  run  of  iron  railin'?  and  stone  plynth.  P;1'1.  »*’ 
brickwork  Ac  —May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale  and  cata- 
baruw  had  on  the  Premises  aud  of  the  Auctioneers, Coal  Exchange, 
or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Mc 


OSATC  PAVEMENTS.  — SINGER'S 

PVTENT.  for  Churches,  Halls.  Conservatories,  Vcran- 
dihs  Baths,  Ac  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  nil  oi  namcn- 

£‘p.SS  ii«  Kin  KUO  JSSSf* ifSTiaSff 

SINGER,  VauxhnJl  Pottery,  Foot  of  YauxhaU-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


BUILDING  GROUND,  the  ran,, ellgihle 

near  London.  Bavenscourt  Park.  Hammersmith,  for  de- 
tached Villas,  long  tern  of  years,  moderate  G rojn^rent.  bom K a 
safe  and  profitable  investment  for  Builders.  Apply  to  Mr.  G.  L. 
GORDON,  Architect.  lUvcnscourt  Park. _ 


Building  ground  to  let,  for 

Four  and  Six-roomed  Houses.  A few  small  Plot*  of  Bmldrng 
will  find  this  Ground  very  eligible.  farther  par- 

teK*aruaig 

Kingston J-road,  the  fourth  tumiug  from  the  Canal  Bruise. 


T 


TO  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

O BE  SOLD,  Eight  beautiful  Statuary 

Marble  Tablets,  on  Black  Marble  Grounds  of  vari  ous  designs. 
i wanting  such  would  find 
office  of  The  Builder." 


it  well  worth  their  notice.— Apply 


TO  IRONMONGERS.  SMITHS.  AND  BELL-HANGERS. 

rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF  in  the  above  line, 

X a small  business  in  an  improving  neighbourhood  at  the 
■West-end  of  London,  stock  and  fixtures  to  be  ,'lkeu.-Innuire  at 
Mr.  ANDREW’S,  Tin-plate  M orkcr, bo,  John-strect,  Tottonliam- 
court-roaiL  

very  Light  Workshop,  Ninety- 

;our  fed  iong.  hy  Eighteen  feet  broad.— Inquire  of  Mr. 

WEBBER,  31,  Old-street,  Saint  Lukes.  

BUILDING  LAND  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  THIRD-RATE 
HOUSES. 

rpo  LET,  at  very  moderate  Ground  Rents, 

X a very  eligible  plot  of  ground  for  close  houses,  in  Cli  fton - 
road,  near  IlamiUnn-tcrrece.  Also  several  plots  forjletaohed  and 


MUNSON’S  BANKRUPTCY.— To  Builders  and  Others.— Lad- 
broke-square,  Nottlng-hilL 

MR.  MARSH  (late  Fuller  and  Marsh)  lias 

received  instructions  from  tlic  Assignee  of  Mr.  H. 
MONSOX  to  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Ladbrokc- 
I.mire  Ncttiug-hill.  on'  THURSDAY,  August  13th  at  Twelve,  a 
ponbrn  of  the  STOCK  in  TRADE  aud  Effects  of  a builder ; com- 
prising scaffold  poles  and  boards  prepared  floor  bgvrds,  several 
thousand  feet  of  prepared  moulding,  and  other  effects  - May  be 
viewed,  and  Catalogues  obtained  on  the  premises  ; of  GEORGE 
GREEN.  Esq..  Official  Assignee.  IS,  Alderm  anbury;  and  at  Ml, 
MARSH’S  Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  27.  Bucklersliury, 


"it.  MARSH  (lato  Fuller  and  Marsh)  lias 

been  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Assignee  of  Mr. 
II  MON  SON,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  30.  Laat- 
stm-t.  Manehester-squaro.  on  TUESDAY,  August  24th,  at  Eleven, 
valuable  LEASE  of  the  above  conveniently  arranged  and  exten- 
sile BUILDER'S  PREMISES,  upon  which  a considerable  sum 
lias  recently  been  expended,  and  which  are ; well  adapted  for  any 
manufactory  or  other  business  requiring,  light  aud Ispace  ; at  the 
panic  time  will  be  sold  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Stock  of  Build- 
j„,T  Materials,  Ac. ; also  the  Household  Furniture  and  effects.— 
Mnv  be  viewed,  and  Particulars  aud  Catalogues  obtained  of 
GEORGE  GREEN,  Esq  , Official  Assignee,  18,  Aldermaubury  ; of 
Messrs.  NKWBON  and  EVANS,  Solicitors,  Wardrobe-place, 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD, 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Cr~  


W arehonses,  and 


8tores,Floors  of 

cry  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 


„i„  ,,-0  i0w  price,  and  the  work  guarantee'!. — Apply  to  .mm  I A c ij,- 
KINOToN,  POI.ONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
]- 1 WHARF-ROAD,  CIT Y-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  aud 
R.iilwav  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROT  HEltU  IT  HE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  bei;  to  inforiu 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others. .that,  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  t^harf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  ortUeir  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  tile  above  extensive  piemj.-c9,  while  a lar^e 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  hy  continual  fresh  arrivals 
quarries  at  AUemange.  Orders  received  at  the  v harf.  and  fui  tl  er 
particulars  may  be  obtainod  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South 

wurk-equare.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  . . 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 

Caen  Wharf. 


rjiQ  LET, 


HORNSEY  ROAD. 

rpO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

X Plots  of  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounduig  country. -For 
particulars  i nd  phuis,  apply  at  Messrs.  W IGG  and  I GW  .'ALLS 
Offices,  7.  Bedford-row. 


rpO  BE  LET,  a Spacious  Freehold  Resi- 

X deuce,  near  Regent-street  in  perfect  repair,  with  liberty 
— *— » -•  •' 1 opening  to  Old  Bur- 


iulW  upon  3.500  feet  < 


Change-alley,  Comhill. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

tli-  most  eligible  Building  Ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  being  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regcnt’s-park  and  close 
by  the  site  on  which  a new  church  is  about  to  be  built,  for  a long 
term,  at  a moderate  rent  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
LITTLE.  38.  N orthumberiand-Btrect,  Ncw-road. 


rpo  BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  situated  within 

X 21  miles  of  London  Bridge,  with  about  Seven  Acres  of 
Earth,  now  in  full  work,  and  making  three  millions  per  year,  with  a 
very  excellent  ready-money  trade,  with  all  the  necessary  building, 
offices,  Ac.  All  or  part  of  the  implements  may  be  taken,  or  not,  to 
suit  the  purchaser.  Further  particulars  may  bo  had  at  Mr.  W.  C. 
KNIGHT'S,  Newington  Causeway,  Southwark. 


BUILDING  LAND.  CROYDON,  SURREY. 

Messrs,  davis  and  vigers  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  THURSDAY,  September  18th,  at  Twelve  for  Oue 
o’clock.  Fourteen  Valuable  Plots  of  Building  Land,  at  C roydon, 
in  a delightful  and  healthy  situation,  on  a dry  gravelly  soil,  adjoin- 
ing Haling  Park,  and  the  Downs,  near  to  Duppas  Hill,  on  the  direct 
road  to  I’nrsholtou.  Sutton,  and  Epsom,  a picturesque  spot,  adapted 
to  the  erection  of  villas  of  a superior  class,  well  screened  from  the 
lmrtb  and  cast  vrinds  by  forest  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  en- 
closed bv  a park  fence,  with  lodge  at  entrance,  only  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  church,  and  within  a mile  from- the  stations  of  the 
Croydon  and  Brighton  Railways.  To  lie  viewed.-  Particulars  and 
conditions  of  sale  to  be  had  at  the  Lodge ; at  all  the  principal  inns 
in  Croydon  ; of  Messrs.  WOODROOFE,  Solicitors,  1.  New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn  ; and  the  Mart  and  Auctioneers’  Offices,  3,  Frede- 
rick’s-piucc.  Old  Jewry,  London. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  IRONMONGERY'. 

MR.  J.  W.  NEWHALL  will  submit  to 

PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  inst..  on  the 
premises.  3S.  King-street,  SnowhiU  (instead  of  Tuesday  the  10th,  as 
advertised  in  this  paper  of  21th  July),  a large  and  well  assorted 
stuck  of  ironmongery,  articles  consisting  of  ironmongery,  brass 
work,  limi-,  files,  tools,  spades  and  shovels,  coffin  furniture,  grindery 
articles,  iron  aud  steel ; a new  six  motion  beer  engine  ; several 
elegant  bright  and  other  register  stoves,  with  ormolu,  bronze,  and 
porcelain  ornaments ; superior  fenders  and  lire  irons,  Ac.  Ac,  Also 
the  fixture*  and  utensils  in  trade,  including  superior  iron  book 
oases,  mahogany  desks,  gas  fittings,  a town  cart.  Ac.  Ac.  of  the  usual 
descriptions.'  Ry  order  ofthe  proprietors,  Messrs.  Gardner,  Nicholl, 
and  Pettigrew,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  their  partner- 
ship. On  view  Saturday  and  Monday  preceding  ; and  Catalogues 
to  be  obtained  on  the  premises;  at  “The  Builder”  Office,  York- 
Strect,  Coveut  Garden;  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  88,  Powis-street, 
Woolwich,  Kent, 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Arcln- 

U and  other-,  thnt  OOTUIC.  WINDOWS  nod I every  Ma’ 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  arecxecutedfct  the  chix«»  possible 
and  parked  for  tiie  country  ready  for  living  "r  by id.  cnnlknz 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  lRAbERi  lor 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 

under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  StoBe 
in  the  Londou  Market,  either  in  the  rough,  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  aioiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

TIIE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  tl’.eir  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  aud  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  gencraUy. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  N I n j t;s  t y , P H no  cAJ  her  U t H Q 
Duke  of  •Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  NobiUW*4hc  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac  -This  bcautdffR  matenal  hu 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooma  at 
Osborne.  Apaley  House,  Strathfieldsayc,  Ac.  Ac  , and  n is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  tlm prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  ^Wuags. 
ifist.iiiciiished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  I brilliancy  of ! pow  h, 
durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 


audMt'il  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges, 
marble.  The  choicer  p^urtions.  ^ci^as  bhi^and^^riei^ 
, ui..o  ..lacDirod  nt  tljo 
consoles,  billiard  and 


jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  1 1 ' u ‘ ^ ,'V ; ' Y? " 
of  the  priec  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  ri'anufic  rcdat  U,o 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  arc  clmnney-picccs,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pd^ers.  coluTnus 
tazzaa,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tors,  Ac.  Ac.  Gisteros, 
daUyslielves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 

reduced  price«.-N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 

>"  ■ — -jlancd  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 

tries.— -i  i.«oi  o.  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  appUca- 

MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Murks,  Upper  Beigraie- 

place,  London.  ______ 


whole  cargoes,  sclf-fticcd,  or  planed  c 
from  the  quarries.— A book  of  pr 

.■  . i.  _ \r  l VTTQ 


TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Porsct-squarc  and  the  Regent's- park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises,  Workshops.  Saw-pits, 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing,  Ac.  To  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  12.  Dorset-place,  Dorset  square.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  of  Mr.  II.  BIERS,  lit,  Carl  ton -villas,  Edceware- 
rond.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


rpo  BE  LET,  by  TENDER,  for  a Term  of 

JL  Twcntv-one  Years  from  Ladv  Dav  next,  all  those  excel- 
lent and  productive  Slate  Stone  Quarries,  called  the  Growa  Quarries, 
together  with  the  right  to  search  and  quarry  for  Slate  in  the  run  of 
• tiffs  extending  from  the  said  Quarries  westward  to  a place  ea.'lei 
Tremble  Kay,  all  situate  in  the  said  parish  ofTrevalga.  T he  Growa 
Quarries  have  been  long  and  justly  celebrated  frr  the  superior 
quality  of  their  slate,  and  are  capable  of  being  workod  to  an  almost 
unlimited  exteuL  They  abut  on  the  «ea,  and  the  produce  can  be 
shipped  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  port  of  Bosoastlc,  aliout  a mile  dis- 
tant. The  adjoining  run  of  ClifE*.  named  above,  are  supposed  to 
contain  abundance  of  Slate  Rock,  and  as  the  extent  to  be  granted 
is  upwards  of  s mile,  it  afl'onls  ample  space  and  a good  opportunity 


r the  e 


Dated,  30th  J uly,  1847. 


particulars : 

' Solicitor, 

• requested  I 


d conditi 


w 

prepared 


ENGINEERS.  COACn  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ORKSHOPS  TO  LET.— The  Directors 

of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  are 
' ET.for  a term  of  years,  a portion  of  their 


s.  comprising  very  c . 

carpenters’,  painters',  and  coach-b 
’ yard  with  timber-sheds,  s 


h"li.' 


c fpundrii 

milding  shops, 

....  w-pits.  Ae.  Tn< 

ommunication  with  the  main  lines  of  railwa..  

London  into  Surrey,  Kent,  aud  Sussex,  and  with  the  Thames  by 
means  of  a branch  railway  now  in  progress  ; and  provided  with 
power  from  a 20-horse  steam-engine.  A plan  of  tiie  premises,  and 
any  further  information  that  may  be  required,  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  K.  J.  HOOD,  at 
Brighton,  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  Uth  instant.  Offers  to  take 
the  lease  to  be  addressed  under  cover  to  the  .Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  30th  inst.  at  noon.  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  .Secretary. 

London  Terminns,  5th  August,  1317. 


depot,  h. 
ages,  lar 


\yHARFTO  BE  SOLD  or  LET  within 

TT  ?i  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  n the  Kensington 
Canal  Basin,  known  as  Davis’s  Wharf,  and  adjoining  the  railway 
U haring  an  extensive  area  of  ground,  with  double  water  front- 
r*e  brick  and  slated  shed,  small  dwelling-house,  counting- 

lofts,  cart  and  waggon  sheds,  all  built  of  brick,  with  slated 

roots,  built  within  the  last  three  years.  The  above  offers  a desirable 
opportunity  for  a Timber,  C'ooL  Lime,  Slate,  or  Brick  Merchant. 
Builder  or  Contractor,  or  any  other  business  requiring  space  and 
convenience,  with  good  roads  to  and  from  the  premises,  or  they 
may  be  divided  to  suit  two  distinct  businesses.—  For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  NEWTON,  41,  Brewer-street,  Golden-square 


OLD  KENT-ROAD.— Valuable  Freehold  Property,  including  a 
Residence  called  Brook  House,  with  Coaeh-liouse,  Stabling,  Ac., 
nnd  a large  Plot  of  Ground,  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

“ESSRS.  AVINSTANLEY  will  offer  for 

SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  WEDNESDAY, 


M 

August 25,nt Twelve  for  One 
valuable  Freehold  Property^ 
tion,  haring  a frontage  to  the 


Twelve  for  One,  i 

' •***■■  rtyvm — _.,0 

the  Kcnt-road  of  180  feet,  and  r 


to  that  particular  situation:  together  with  a brick-built  dwelling, 
called  Brook  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  Simeon 
Warner,  Esq.,  and  nfterwards  for  many  years  of  John  Rush,  Esq., 
with  offices,  coach-house,  stabling,  and  out  buildings.  Earl '-  pos- 
session mavbchad.  To  be  viewed  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  JONES,  BLAXLAND,  and  JONES.  Solicitors.  C’rosby- 
squ.ire.  Bishop-gate-street  ; of  Mr.  MURRAY,  Solicitor.  London- 
street  ; Mr.  WOOTON.  Solicitor,  10,  Tokenhouse-yard  ; and  of 
Messrs.  W I N STANLEY,  Paternoster-row.  Particulars  'rill  he  ready 
for  delivery  bv  the  above-named  parties  eighteen  days  previous  to 
the  -ale;  and  at  the  Green  Man  and  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Kent- 
ruad  ; and  at  the  Auction  Mart. 


TO  CABINET  MAKERS.  BUILDERS.  COACH  MAKERS, 
RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

I^OR  SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, 120,  Bunhill’-row.  Chis well-street,  Fiusbury-square,  on 
WEDNESDAY.  8th,  and  THURSDAY,  nth  September.  DM7.  at 
Eleven  for  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Cheswright, 
Sheffield,  and  Co.,  removing  to  Baltic  Wharf,  Lambeth  :— 

10,000  Feet  St.  Domingo  Mahogany,  in  Dry  Planks  and  Boards. 
30,000  „ Honduras  ditto  ditto. 

12.000  „ Havana  Cedar  ditto. 

330,000  „ Wainscot  ditto. 

35,000  „ American  Ash  ditto. 

2,t>o<J  „ American  Black  Walnut  Tree  ditto. 

1.3oo  ,,  Quebec  Birch  Plank 

212,000  „ J inch.  I inch,  and  H inch  prepared  White  and  Yel- 

low Flooring  Boards  (well  seasoned). 

50  Lot 

CO 

50  ~ 

l.ort. 

5.000  Baltic  Deals, 
l.ooo  Red  Pine  Deala 
2,ooo  Yellow  Pine  Plank  and  Battens. 

5,000  Yellow  Battens. 

Goo  Memel  and  Petersburg!!  Yellow  l’lauks. 

30"  Norway  Balks. 

100  Pipe  Staves— and  other  goods. 

Also,  tiie  Saws,  Screw-Jacks,  and  Utensils  in  Trade,  To  be  viewed 
two  days  previous  to.  and  on  tbc  mornings  of  sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of 

JOSEPH  EDWARDS,  4,  Railway  place,  Fencl lurch-street. 
Mahogany  Broker  and  Auctioneer. 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Ac.  Ac.,  offers  his 
services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective  Views.  Ac., 
From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully 
aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Draw- 
ings and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior  manner.— Address, 
Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great  Titchfield-streeL 


SI  lLlUl'S. 

MCOON  having:  discovered  a new  method 

• of  Lithographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
in  about  half  the  usual  time,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  w ill  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan,  Ac.  All 
order*,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  tO.-Litho- 
grepluo  Printing  Office,  15,  Cheapside. 


Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

TIIE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  mtlsKoWw 
c-tn  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Then-  construction  Is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  nr  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  wise  without  the  use  of  machinery. . lhcir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  m their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out.  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  Tor  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL  / 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  ofthe  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  l.y  order  ofthe  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringement 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  a *"  “ 

fringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPS'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  rafcing 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (ns  secured  by  tins  i ntcnW  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  largo 
sliuttera  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  waut  of  strength  or 
security:  and  nine  years' practical  experience  (during  winch  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  nt  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  eon  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  ratentcM jjnd  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS  Ac,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONT  S.  TV  IND0T\  S, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  aud  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  aud  workmanship,  and  lower  m price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

- Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


London  and 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM  PAN  Y.- 


provincial  joint 

NCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfroin  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 

and  strikiug  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— lor  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  38,  Nicholas-lone,  Lombard-street 


street,  Lincoln’s-!  nn  Fields,  in  the  Polish  of  St  Giles-in-the-f 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Chari. ts 
W v max,  at  the  Offi<e  of  “The  Builder,’’ 3,  York-street,  Cover* 

Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gardcu,  i 

County.— Saturday,  August  14, 1847. 


n the  said 


XZ.X.trSTKATXOXrs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANTED,  an  Inspector  of  Plate-Layers. 

-Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  HODGSON,  C.E., 
ougli. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  to  Apprentice  a Lad,  in-doors, 

to  the  above.  A moderate  premium  will  be  given.— 
Address,  post-paid.  A.  C.,  Mr.  Milner,  36,  Brownlow-strect,  Drury- 
lane. 


w 


ANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Young 


Man  who  understands  Time-keeping  and  the  ordinary 
Otitoc  uuties.  Address  by  Letter,  stating  age,  where  last  engaged, 
and  what  salary  expected,  to  A.  B.,  25,  Bedford-row,  Holbom. 


MARBLE  SAWING. 

ANTED  a Person  who  has  been  engaged 

. . in  Setting  Saws,  and  attending  to  the  Sawing  of  Marble 
by  Machinery.— Address,  stating  the  place  of  former  occupation, 
nee.  and  wages  required,  to  M.  S.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covcnt-gorden. 


w 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Young  Man, 

who  has  a practical  knowledge,  and  is  conversant  with 
Drawing,  Measuring,  &c.,  is  desirous  of  employment  iu  the  office  of 
the  above.  Salary  moderate,  where  more  experience  can  be  obtained. 
Satisfactory  references  will  bo  given. —Address,  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Elt, 
Stationer,  Islington. 


WANTED  a Clerk,  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  Book-keeping,  to  take  charge  of  a set  of  books  in  a 
manufacturing  concern.  An  active  young  man  acquainted  with 
the  Ironmongery  and  Building  trades  preferred.— Salary  25s.  per 
week.  Hours  8 till  7 o’clock.  Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  W.  S., 
at  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  34,  Grocechurch-street,  City. 


A GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  extensive 

experience  in  conducting  the  business  of  an  Architect's 
Office  and  in  the  superintendence  of  buildings,  wishes  for  an  En- 
gagement in  the  Office  of  an  Architect.— Address,  S.  V.  R.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUTH,  Sixteen  Years  of  Age,  desires 

to  obtain  a Situation  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect;  has 
been  nearly  two  years  with  a Gentleman  in  the  Profession  (to 
whom  he  can  refcrl,  can  write  a good  hand,  and  is  competent  to 
copy  drawings.— Apply  at,  or  address  (pre-paid),  to  J.  C.,  No.  16, 
Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  Twenty-six,  is  desirous 

of  obtaining  a Situation  as  Time-keeper  or  Overlooker.  A 
Permanent  Situation  more  an  object  than  a large  salary.— Direct  to 
W.  W.,  68,  Seymour-plane,  Bryanston-square. 


A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  an  Engage- 
ment with  an  Architect,  Building  Surveyor,  or  Builder. 
Has  been  accustomed  to  the  {routine  of  an  Architect's  Office,  can 
draw  accurately,  and  be  well  recommended.  A small  salary  re- 
quired.—Address  S.  B.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  Building,  wishes  for  a Situation  in  an  Architect's 
Office  in  town  orcountrv.  He  is  a quick  and  correct  draughtsman, 
has  a general  knowledge  of  architecture,  but  more  immediately 
with  the  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  styles,  and  is  also  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  levelling  and  surveying.  Salaiy  moderate  ; ulti- 
mate advancement  being  the  only  consideration.  Satisfactory 
testimonials— Address,  A.  Z.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

A CLERK  of  Works  is  desirous  of  another 

Engagement,  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details 
and  construction  of  buildings,  including  those  connected  with  rail- 
ways. Can  give  satisfactory  reference  as  to  character.— Address, 
pre-paid,  to  D.  E„  Mouutcastlo's  Library,  Bcdford-court,  Covcnt- 
garden.  


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AS  Clerk,  a Young  Man  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Measuring,  Estimating,  and  Book- 
keeping, with  the  usual  routine  of  a Builder's  Office,  including  a 
little  Drawing  and  practical  Carpentery,  is  open  to  nil  Engagement. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

PURCHASERS  of  House  Property  re- 
quiring advances  of  money  should  write  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
KNIGHT,  who  is  surveyor  and  valuer  to  five  first-rate  Building 
Societies.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  C.  KNIGHT,  Newington  Causeway, 
Southwark.  


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. 

ARMORIAL  SHIELDS,  Heraldic  Devices, 

and  Antique  Writing  of  every  description,  for  Ceilings,  Cor- 
niocs,  Family  Monuments,  or  Furniture,  correctly  executed  by 
W.  PARTRIDGE,  Heraldic  Artist,  122,  Great  Portland-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

W.  PARTRIDGE  lias  had  twenty-nine  years'  experience,  and 
can  refer  to  various  Churches  and  Mansions  where  ho  has  executed 
the  above  works. 

ZINC  WORK.  .. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  ,,  , . 

2-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4jd.  I 3»-incb  Gutter. . . .per  foot  4 Id. 

2|  ditto  „ 5d.  I 4-inch  ditto ,,  Cd. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  nnd  Cisterns  Lined  from  4|d.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7d.—  No.  3,  Cumberland-place,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  tho  Fishmongers'  Almshouses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


LEAD  WORKS.  HAMMERSMITH. 

F CLARK  and  SON,  Lead,  Glass,  Oil, 

• and  Colour  Merchants,  beg  to  inform  Plumbers,  Builders, 

" " y be  supplied  with  goods  of  best  quality  nt 

'delivered  free  to  any  waggon  office,  wharf, 

it  Lend  anil  Pipe,  at 19  10  per  Ton. 

Genuine  White  Lead  26  0 ditto. 

2nds  ditto  24  0 ditto. 

3rds  ditto  22  0 ditto. 

n Closet,  complete,  white  basin  32b. 

k ivory,  or  porcelain  handle,  ditto,  complete, 


Pan  Closei 
Sunk  ivor; 

blue  has 
21  Lift  Pu 


le  basiu,  kc 49 

Pump,  ou  plank 90 

3 ditto  ditto  90 

Crate  Crown  Glass,  18  T., nett •••••••■••  38  . , 

All  Goods  warranted  of  best  manufacture.  Old  Lead  bought, 
gold,  or  exchanged. 

Credit  given  on  receipt  of  satisfactory  references. 


ESLIE’S  PATENTS."—  GAS  CON- 

J SUMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 

* His  BURNE^tS^e5 purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  an.l  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 


Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  n 


the  impurity. 

made1  in  “sizes  * for^th  e^  MO  RlY  PE  R i’  ECT*  P RO  DUCT  1 0 N_  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 
tubc?:- *■ -> - IMMENSE 


3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  nn  IU 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of 


Gas,  c 


the  Fish-tails 

nd  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will,  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards.  „ , _ 

PRICES Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  'Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAM PLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  ou  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing' Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 

VENTILATION.  , , 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open;  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  00  per  cent . with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
hv  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  ami  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that,  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unpliilosorhical  chim- 


LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 

and  strikiug  advantages  offered  by  this  Office.  

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided— For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  38,  Nioholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


Just  published, 

Architectural  sketches  on  the 

CONTINENT. 

By  GEORGE  TRUEFITT,  Architect. 

Sixty  Engraved  Subjeots  in  Demy  4to,  price  10s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 
London:  JOSEPH  MASTERS;  Exeter,  H.  J.  WALLIS. 


T 


COMPETITION. 


IIE  Advertiser  is  about  to  build  a neat 


having  a south  and  west  aspect,  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north 
by  a hill,  is  very  desirous  of  receiving  Elevations.  Should  any 
Architect  or  Artist  be  disposed  to  furnish  Designs,  FIVE  GUI- 
NEAS will  be  given  to  the  party  from  which  the  selection  is  made. 
Done  in  etching  or  pencil  will  do,  so  as  to  convey  the  iden.  Tho 
size  to  consist  of  Entrance-hall.  Dining,  Drawing-room,  and  Study: 
together  with  China  Pantry,  Closet.  Ac.  ; with  Kitchens.  Ac. : all 
ou  the  Ground  Floor.  Foul'  best  Bed-rooms  and  Closet  over,  with 
Domestic  Apartments  over  the  Kitchens,  Ac.  No  Underground 
work  except  Cellars  and  Cistern.  No  Steps  to  go  up  to  the  House. 
The  object  of  the  Advertiser  bciug  simply  to  fix  upon  an  Elevation 
or  Design.  Address  F.  H.  F.,  Messrs.  DAWSON  and  SONS,  74, 
Cannon-street,  City. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  STONE  MASONS,  Ac. 

ANY  Party  disposed  to  Tender  for  Work 

required  at  Campden  Grove.  Kensington  (Payment  by  a 
Carcase  iu  exchange),  may  inspect  the  Specification  ami  Terms  at 
the  Clerk  of  tlic  Works’ Office,  20,  Campden  Grove,  Ohurch-lane, 
Kensington,  ou  or  before  the  26th  instant. 


KINGSLAND,  DALSTON,  and  DE  BEAUVOIR  TOWN 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Committee  are  desirous  of  receiving; 

Tenders  for  tho  several  works  required  in  completely  finish- 
ing the  building  intended  for  the  purposes  of  the  above  Institution, 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  whioh  aro  now  prepared,  ami  may  be 
seen  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  at  tile  Office  of  Mr.  JOHN 
CLARKE  CATLING.  No.  9,  Middleton-road,  Dalston. -Scaled 
Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  Seven  o'clock  r.ai.,  on  THURSDAY, 
tho  86tli  of  August  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  Tender  not  fully  approved  ot 
Aug.  10th,  1847.  By  order,  ROBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary. 


TO  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Baths,  &c.,  in  the 

Parish  of  Saint  Martin  ill  the  Fields.  Westminster,  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  Two  Cylindrical 
Wrought  Iron  Boilers,  to  be  placed  in  the  building  now  being 
erected  in  Orange-street,  Leicestcr-squarc.  The  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  particulars,  may  be  inspected  between  the  hours  of  Ten 
a. si.  nnd  Five  r.si.,  from  Monday  the  23rd  until  Saturday  the  28th 
instant,  both  days  inclusive,  at  the  Chambers  of  P.  PRICHARD 
BALY,  Esq.,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners,  15.  Buckingbain- 
street,  Adclphi.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  seut  in  under  cover  to  the 
Commissioners,  nt  their  Office,  44,  Castle-street,  Leicester-squiire,  on 
or  before  Twelve  o'clock  of  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  September 
next.  P.  H.  LE  BRETON,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

Dated  20th  August,  1847. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

lo  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chantrcy’s  foundry,  Eccleston-plaec,  Pimlico. 


H. 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 


and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  ArtiBtB  and  the  Public  generally  jo  _ _... 

solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  arc  prepared 


BOllclteu  iu  (iiene  jiuavk  uiiAV  mi; 

perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLI  E’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  V alve 

VENTILATORS  — To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPainter  and  Stainer,  12  u,  Cumberland  Market,  Rcgcut’s-pnrk, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed  rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility. 

Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff. 


D 


R.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

_ — LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 

Polnud-strcet,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott’s  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  <>d.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application.  _ „ ..... 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Twenty-five  years’  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  ot  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  F..  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 
cure  no  pay. 


THE  BUILDER.. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 


Fins'), nry-ngnnre-  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cnt  Clasp. 


6<L  7d.  8>L  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  l.C 

Brat  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  403.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  523.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


lUiptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  oju.. , u , ou.,  pc  .n. 
Self-acting  kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

8 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  5 in.,  A3. 128.  fid.  4 ft,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  ami  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES.  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriors-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 


Street,  uoruugu. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars:— 

3 ft,  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  S in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3.  6s.  £3. 138.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4.  10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  W relight  Iron 


gft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft  6 in.  3 feet 9 in. 

£5.  £5. 15a  £6.58.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d..  8d.,  and  Dd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  eflecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
IS,  Cross-street  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stools  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars, 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Baok  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright 


31.38.  31  14S.  41  58. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 


pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars.  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Ch.„. 
ney-bors,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps.  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pricea-CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


w 


/"ARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

if  WARM  AIR.— BUR BI DOE  and  nEALY  beg  respect. 


must  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
effect  nally  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo 
mieal  manner.  BURBLDGE  and  HEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


BLAKE  and  PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel 

Works,  Sheffield.— Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws, 
Circular  Saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine  Groov- 
ing and  Moulding  Irons.  Cutters  of  all  sorts.  Blister,  Shear,  and 
Cast  Steel,  Railway  Springs,  Ac. 


SORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 


* TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.South- 
wark-bridge  land  the  Grove',  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
' Buildings.  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 


e and  Hurdles  os  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


To  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS. AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cost  Iron.  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Doraft-strcct,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND 
MASONS. 

EAND  C.  KITCHEN,  Ironmongers, 

• Smiths.  Ao.,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public 
they  have  REMOVED  to  their  new  premises,  THE  GRIDIRON, 
■’•  Cl,  Oxford-street,  where  they  continue  to  keep  a stock  of  articles 
required  for  the  above  trades,  of  first-rate  quality,  at  wholesale 


JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOL  VE  D,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  wiB  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CoN- 
DU<  TviR.S,  for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 

CJMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

' J Leicester  square,  London,  begto  inform  Architects,  Builders, 
■ i min.-  i 

most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
ble i ban  any, .tin  r kind,  and  they 
can  fi  ler  with  great « itisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others. 

.PicJu,t  ln  Prc/erel*ce ; as  also  their  much  improved 
Ke.olnn?  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Double  Action 
.V""‘  apniics.  I a. cut  ' *--nuut  Fastening*  and  Sill  Bare,  Patent 
VU'Uk?'1!'  ,."u  " lr5  sisl*  *-»“*«.  improved  Flooring  Cramps,  Ac. 
Ac.,  which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting 
everjnunprovement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 


'THUS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

-B-  obviatiu .-  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 


insecurity 

— if  dfrom  the  Manufacturers,  1 

ILDRSLE  Yt  WUleuhaU ; or  from  the  soic 


CARPENTER  .n.-i  1 1 nur.iu;, i , nineauan:  or  Ixom  the  sole 
Ae-:\  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER.  Ironmonger, Vd.  St,  MartinVIe- 
Grano,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  0<1  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


jpATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 


a.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  PuMie  6em 
rally  to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  mmuy 
any  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a n , 

-ailed  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  arc  of  very 
leaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bv  11-metal.  ^ Orders 


cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  oeu-meiai.  yiue* 
ceived  at  the  BeU  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings.— En- 

rineers  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  Ac.,  Ac.,,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  winch  have 
already-  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 


Colour,  a more  uriuuuiieuunrv  in",  ---p  — , — — ' , 

any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  Bent  to 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having:  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  arc  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 


lllilliuiliciuic  ,liuu,m  i,'iui*w..'  . , , ■ 

poses,  and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Sates  are  fitted  with 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 


57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having:  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substitutinginferior 
and  insecure  iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  "CHUBB’S 
MAKE”  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject,  la  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St  Paul’s  Church-yard,’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  A retd  tecta.  Surveyors,  Builders,  Ac.  that  he  can  supply  them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
QT  if  nx'u  WRllGGTIT.rRON  FT  UR-PROOF  DOORS.  SAFES. 


machinery,"  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent  under  any  other  house  in 

LEADBEATER  oflers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUN DS  reward toany 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Leadbeatev's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  ho  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  Louden.  A large  assortment  on  sale  anil 
made  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
may  he  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 


high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £10  each,  always 
on  hand  at  LEA  DDE. \ TEH’S  MANUFACTORY,  12-5,  ALDERS- 
GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


w 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


„ used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  oflering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


lODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 


WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 


cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes ; Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  wiU  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  aflccted  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 


„ and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

’,  \ork  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar's  Road. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

OIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

M-P  MACHE,  which  has  beeu  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry',  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  lias  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Uub  House,  Grocers'  llalL  Ac.,  also  nt  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  (prepared  for  trie  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  maclie  ornaments,  with  a tariff  pries  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  N orth.  Strand. 


s 


MITII’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 


and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  \\  cstinins  ter. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Pnnces-strcct,  Lainbctn.  a 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  naua. 

qjBULAk  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


Tl 


The  material  of  which  they  arc  composed  L ... 

pervious  to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; in  addition  to  which, 
they  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  case,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  used  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  C inch, 
and  9 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


PATRONISED  by  ner  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable  aud  Honourable  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 

WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and 

Original  Maker  of  Salt  Glazed  Brown-stone  Socket  Drain 
Pipes,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to<  call  the _ attention  of^A- 


cliitecto,  Surveyors,  Contractors,  aud  others  to  his  oxtensivo  stock 
now  on  hand,  which  for  quality,  perfectibility,  and  price  is  uu- 
equaUcd.  The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully 
submitted  :— 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  Grcek-street,  Soho,  July  21, 1847. 


Mr.- 


De au  Sir, — Should  you  at  auy  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  rccommeudiug  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter,  Viuuto  all-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 


JOHN  PHILLIPS 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  slieathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  tneir  great 
strength  and  stillness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS. -Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  lost  twice  aa  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 


the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  aud  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 


SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Bross  or  .Zinc 


Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  auy  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Depttord, 


Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-mo- 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£]50,oo0,  or  so  much  os  the  property  will  liear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N,B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1847. 


slowness  with  which  we 
have  arrived  at  a knowledge 
of  any  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  worked,  is  very 
remarkable  : our  former 

blindness  to  what  seems  now  so  obvious  that  it 
could  not  be  overlooked,  is  quite  extraordinary, 
and  our  present  blindness  in  other  respects  will 
be  as  strikingly  apparent  a few  years  hence. 
The  belief  that  the  Gothic  architects  recognized 
no  rules,  but  worked  merely  for  effect,  was  uni- 
versal and  unquestioned.  “ If  we  ask  what 
they  mean  by  pure  Gothic,”  says  Knight,  in  his 
‘ Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
Taste,’  “ we  receive  no  satisfactory  answer ; 
there  are  no  rules — no  proportions— and  con- 
sequently no  definitions ; but  we  are  referred 
to  models  of  generally  acknowledged  excel- 
lence,” and  even  in  stronger  terms,  accom- 
plished professors  of  our  day  have  spoken  of 
the  architectural  productions  of  the  middle 
ages  as  the  result  of  caprice,  simply  and  en- 
tirely. They  saw  reason  to  think  differently 
of  them,  it  is  true,  before  the  words  were  well 
out  of  their  mouth,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
the  fact  that  they  were  erected  on  received 
principles,  and  according  to  set  rules, — that  ca- 
price had  no  share  in  the  general  arrangement, 
and  little,  if  any,  even  in  the  ornamentation  of 
Gothic  structures,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
inquired  into  the  subject. 

The  similarity  which  buildings  of  the  same 
period,  and  even  of  several  periods,  bear  to 
each  other,  though  long  unrecognized,  is  ex- 
traordinary. The  ancient  parish  churches  of 
a county, — the  parish  churches  of  all  England, 
we  may  say,  are  founded  on  the  same  type,  and 
even  where  they  differ,  the  reason  is  for  the 
most  part  evident  and  explainable.  The  well 
developed  chancel,  growing  out  from  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  sedilia  and  piscina  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  priest’s  door  on  the  same  side, 
a south  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  the 
font  not  far  from  it,  buttresses  to  strengthen 
the  walls  at  the  points  of  thrust,  a tower,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  follow  as  matters  of 
course. 

And  yet  they  did  not  simply  copy,  at  least 
in  the  best  years  of  the  art;  they  worked 
on  the  same  principles,  were  similarly  in- 
fluenced by  similar  circumstances,  looked  to 
what  had  been  done  before,  aud  the  results  were 
coincident,  but  always  with  a difference.  They 
did  sometimes  copy  : Dugdale,  in  his  “ War- 
wickshire,” affords  us  an  example  at  Coventry, 
lie  gives  the  “ Indenture  of  Covenants  ” be- 
tween the  aldermen  of  that  city  and  Thomas 
Phillips, freemason, and  John  Pettit,  who  agreed 
to  build  a cross  there,  in  all  points  like  one  in 
Abingdon ,*  but  during  the  best  periods  it  was 
less  trouble  to  them  to  compose  than  to  copy. 
Geometry  iuas  the  foundation  of  their  art:  a 
few  simple  rules  of  proportion,  apparently  of 
universal  application,  regulated  all  their  de- 
signs ; and  without  similar  attention  to  pro- 
portions, whether  attained  by  geometry  or  by 
numbers,  modern  architects  cannot  hope  to 
produce  satisfactory  buildings.  “ There  are 


* It  wns  begun  in  15-11  anil  finished  in  154-1.  It  was  7 feet  at; the 
base,  57  feet  high,  with  eighteen  niches  filled  with  statues,  mostly 
ot  kings.  The  founder  of  it  was  Sir  William  Hollies,  Knight, 
sometime  mayor  of  London,  who  left  200 1 for  the  purpose.  There 
was  an  old  cross  there  previously,  which  was  built  in  1422. 


two  causes  of  beauty,”  says  W ren,  “ natural 
and  customary, — natural  is  from  geometry , 
consisting  in  uniformity  (that  is,  equality)  and 
proportion.  Customary  beauty  is  begotten  by 
the  use  of  our  senses  to  those  objects  which 
are  usually  pleasing  to  us  for  other  causes  ; as 
familiarity  or  particular  inclination  breeds  a 
love  to  things  not  in  themselves  lovely.  Here 
lies  the  great  occasion  of  erroi-s  ; here  is  tried 
the  architect’s  judgment ; but  always  the  true 
test  is  natural  or  geometrical  beauty.”  And 
this  the  mediaeval  architects  perfectly  well 
understood,  although  if  any  man  had  ventured 
to  say  so  when  Wren  wrote,  he  would  have 
been  adjudged  mad,  — Gothic  architecture 
being  understood,  then,  as  having  no  other 
characteristics  than  disorder  and  negligence, 
caprice  and  confusion. 

That  they  had  a geometrical  system,  how- 
evei-,  is  evident,  and  many  minds,  as  our 
readers  know,  have  applied,  and  are  now  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  discovery  of  its  pre- 
cise natui*e. 

Ciesar  Cajsarianus,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  about  1481  or  82,  in  a translation  of  Vi- 
truvius, and  aCommentary,  which  he  published, 
now  very  scarce,  introduced  into  it  a scheme 
which  he  called  “ The  plan  of  the  foundation 
of  a sacred  building,  with  columns  at  a dis- 
tance asunder,  constructed  after  the  German 
manner  (Germanico  more),  by  means  of  a tri- 
angle and  square,  like  that  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  Milan.”  The  diagrams  consist  of  a 
ground  plan  of  Milan  Cathedral,  and  various 
sectional  and  other  views,  shewing  how  the 
proportions  were  fixed  by  means  of  triangles 
and  other  geometrical  forms.  Hawkins,  in 
his  “ History  of  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture,” published  in  1813,  first  made  Csesa- 
rianus  generally  known,  and  gives  copies  of 
the  principal  diagrams  in  question,  from  which, 
however  very  little  can  be  gained. 

This,  with  Kerrich’s  “ Observations  on  the 
use  of  the  Vesica  Piscis,  in  the  Architecture 
of  the  middle  ages,”*  has  been  the  foundation 
of  much  that  has  been  done  since,  and  which  we 
venture  to  think  will  shortly  take  a practical 
shape,  f Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Chan- 
trell’s  paper  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in 
our  columns  not  long  since.J  wherein  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a system  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  Browne,  of  York.  This  ha3  brought  us 
a long  communication  from  that  gentleman, 
complaining  of  misrepresentation,  and  claim- 
ing to  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  inves- 
tigators of  the  subject,  and  the  instructor  of 
Mr.  Chantrell.  We  have  not  space  for  the 
whole  of  the  letter,  but  think  it  right  to  insert 
the  following  main  portion  of  it : — 

“ It  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  that  I 
should  now  shew  for  how  long  a period  prior 
to  1828,  I had  studied  and  tried  to  apply  the 
principle,  as  given  by  Czesar  Caxsarianus,  or 
how  long  before  the  same  year  I had  studied 
Mr.  Kerrich’s  idea  of  the  ‘ vesica  piscis,’  ox- 
had  struggled  to  discover  the  principles  that 
seemed  to  have  more  probably  influenced  the 
productions  of  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages;  or  what  was  the  result  of  the  interview 
which  I had  with  Mr.  Kerricb,  or  that  I should 
produce  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  us.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  that  I 
give  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters  : — ‘ I am  clearly  of  opinion  such 
discoveries,’  as  he  understood  mine  to  be, 

‘ ought  to  be  x-ecorded,  as  they  must  lead  to 
further,  and,  as  I think,  important  knowledge.’ 
But  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that,  during  the 
year  1828,  I did  present  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  an 


* “ Archaiologia,"  Vol  XVIII.,  A.I).  1817. 
t The  analogy  existing  between  arcliiteeturol  and  musical  pro- 
portions lias  also  occupied  much  attention.  Ouvrurd  (Kent'1,  a 
learned  French  ecclcsiastio  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Architecture  Harruonique  ; ou.  Application  de  la 
-Doctrine  des  Proportions  dc  la  Musique  it  l'Architccture.”  Paris, 
by7Arahinicdes  scometl'ical  rclfttion  Of  consonances  was  illustrated 
$.  Sec  p.  300,  anle. 


‘ Essay  on  the  Working  Principles  of  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture,'’  consisting  of  about  150 
folio  pages  of  manuscript,  accompanied  by  a 
large  portfolio,  containing  at  the  least  ninety- 
four  mathematical  draughts,  illustrative  of  my 
opinions  ; the  draughts  consisting  of  various 
portions  of  structures,  with  referential  expla- 
nations for  a repetition  of  construction  to  any 
future  scale.  To  this  essay  was  not  prefixed 
any  such  title  as  ‘ The  Trinitarian  System  of 
Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,’  as  Mr. 
Chantrell  has  stated;  and  therefore  he  is  in- 
accurate in  saying  that  the  society  ‘did  not 
approve  of  its  title.’  The  title  was  that  given 
above  in  italics,  and  the  subject  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  society  on  two  evenings,  viz., 
the  1.1th  and  18th  of  December,  1828  (see 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  1S28,  page 
553,  where  my  name  is  by  mistake  printed 
Byrne,  instead  of  Browne).  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  ground  for  the  insinuation  that  my 
communication  was  x-ejected. 

From  the  year  1828,  I have  lost  no  real  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  governing  influence 
of  my  principles,  whenever  I could  obtain  a 
correct  plan,  elevation,  or  section  of  any  edi- 
fice, and  have  always  ended  my  labours  with 
satisfactory  conviction.  But  having,  in  1827, 
commenced  a series  of  drawings  illustrative 
of  the  conventional  ornaments  in  York  Cathe- 
dral, and  events  subsequently  occurring  which 
drew  upon  me  the  heavy  duty  of  extending 
those  illustrations,  and  producing  a new  His- 
tory of  the  Fabric  from  the  original  Registers 
of  the  See  and  of  the  Church  of  York,  I was 
compelled  to  relinquish  all  consecutive  study 
of  the  working  principles  of  church  architec- 
ture until  that  History  should  be  completed, 
which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished, 
after  twenty  years  of  anxious  labour  and  exer- 
tion. 

During  this  delay  of  an  exposition  on  my 
part  of  the  working  principles,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Chantrell,  has  peisevered  in  obtaining, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  such  hints  from 
my  working  scheme  as  might  answer  his  own 
purpose  ; and  finding  that  more  renown  would 
accrue  to  himselt  from  broaching  something 
that  might  seem  new,  than  following  in  the 
track  which  I had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  has 
adapted  my  proved  results  to  his  imaginary 
speculations,  and  given  a diagram  which,  he 
states,  shews  the  proceeding  of  ray  principles. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  1 should  here  shew 
where  and  how  I came  to  adopt  such  a singu- 
lar and  unique  mode  of  testing  the  various 
productions  of  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages.  I have  adopted  it,  and  applied  it  always 
with  apparent  success  ; and  have  no  doubt  of 
its  ever  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
undertake  to  test  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices 
thereby,  providing  they  be  tested  on  accurate 
drawings,  or  sections,  of  a scale  sufficiently 
large,  as  most  of  the  parts  of  those  structures 
appear  to  have,been  designed  of  the  working 
size. 

The  working  principles  which  I apply  to 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  are  founded  upon  a 
creative  scheme  which  is  very  different  from 
the  one  given  as  mine  in  page  302.  Mine 
really  consists  of  a circle,  four  right  angles, 
and  three  vesicas,  to  which  I attach  a scriptu- 
ral meaning.* 

A holy  explanation  of  a mere  geometrical 
scheme  will  probably  startle  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  many,  who  are  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared either  to  believe,  or  can  understand  how 
such  schemes  could  be  made  to  affect  masonic 
structures.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
ages  of  barbarism  and  war,  common  minds 
were  little  accustomed  to  reason  about  things 
generally;  and  consequently  were  not  prepared 
to  understand  much  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  nor  how  so  many  various 
operations  should  be  ascribed  to  one  only. 
Therefore  the  builders  of  sacred  structures  had 
recourse  to  symbolism  and  emblematic  repre- 
sentations for  explanation ; and  this  manner 
undoubtedly  pervaded  all  their  proceedings  and 
instructions.  And  is  it  too  much  to  be  believed 
in  these  days  of  scientific  research,  that  the 
Christian  architects,  who  had  not  only  entered 
upon  their  career, in  infancy  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  profession  of  a Triune  God,  but 
had  thus  allowed  that  profession  to  guide  all 
their  spiritual  concerns,  did  also  allow  the  same 
religious  creed  to  influence  their  exertions,  es- 
pecially when  tending  to  the  honour  of  their 

* Mr.  Browne  has  forwurdod  his  scheme,  and  what  he  com-iders 
its  symbolical  meaning,  but  we  are  unable  now  to  give  them. 
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Creator.  That  such  was  the  fact,  their  edifices 
seem  loudly  to  proclaim,  by  the  presentation 
of  such  forms  in  the  plans,  component  parts, 
and  geometric  decorations  of  their  buildings  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  reli- 
gious fervour  bad  not  thus  invented  some  crea- 
tive scheme,  whereby  the  temples  of  the  living 
God  might  be  produced  and  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  a holy  symbolical  guid- 
ance.’5 

Of  all  the  inquirers  into  the  depths  of  this 
question,  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  whose  last  work 
on  the  subject  is  now  before  us,*  appears  to 
have  carried  out  the  application  of  the  primary 
figures  to  plans  of  existing  buildings  the  most 
successfully.  In  the  round  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  plan  of  which  he  gives,  inter- 
secting squares  inscribed  within  the  circle 
mark  the  position  of  the  columns,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  windows  and  doors.  In 
Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex,  the  primary  figure 
used  is  the  equilateral  triangle,  which  in  like 
manner  gives  the  position  of  the  columns, 
doors,  windows,  and  buttresses.  In  the  plan 
of  Malmsbury  Abbey  Church,  several  very 
curious  coincidences  are  pointed  out,  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  being  the  figure  used,  and  in 
that  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
even  more  so.  In  the  construction  of  sections 
the  same  primary  figure  used  in  the  plan  is  em- 
ployed, and  a very  satisfactory  result  is  arrived 
at.  In  a letter  read  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and  which  appeared  in  The  Builder,! 
Mr.  Griffith  explained  his  own  views,  so  that 
we  need  not  now  state  them  ; we  will  add, 
however,  that  verbal  communications  with  this 
gentleman  have  satisfied  us,  that  he  has  now 
mastered  the  subject  to  a surprising  extent. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  any  myste- 
rious meaning  to  the  figures  employed,  or  to 
dwell  on  their  symbolical  character.  We  will 
view  them  simply  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
certain  proportions,  and  in  that  light  alone 
consider  the  subject  one  of  great  interest,  de- 
manding to  be  settled.  The  Institute  have 
set  apart  one  of  the  first  meetings  in  the  en- 
suing session  for  the  discussion  of  it,  by 
which  time,  it  is  hoped,  many  of  the  members 
will  have  prepared  themselves  for  a careful 
consideration  of  it. 

We  have  had  triangles  and  circles  satisfac- 
torily founded  on  the  plans  of  existing  build- 
ings ; what  we  now  want  are,  plans  of  new 
buildings,  founded  on  triangles  and  circles. 
A good  practical  geometric  system  is  now  the 
desideratum.^ 

We  add  a notice  of  a recent  foreign  work, 
which  bears  somewhat  on  the  general  question. 

Although  the  following  remarks  may  seem, 
at  the  first  glance,  novel  and  extraordinary, 
they  deserve  attention  as  emanating  from  a 
source  most  respectable,  we  mean  the  Engi- 
neer Wild , at  Zurich,  who,  only  a short  time 
since,  received  from  the  king  of  Wiirteraburg 
the  great  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for 
a discovery  relating  to  military  art. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Wild’s  researches  relate 
to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
their  signification  as  to  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical traditions  and  notions,  which  (if 
confirmed),  would  point  at  a high  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  these  people.  The 
chief  source,  or  rather  the  key  of  the  present 
lucubration,  is  the  doctrine  of  magnitude 
(O'rossen-lehne')  of  Pythagoras,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  The 
properties  (nature)  of  numbers  and  of  the  tri- 
angle, are  the  chief  basis  of  Mr.  Wild’s  re- 
searches. He  even  asserts,  that“  numbers  are 
the  key  by  which  antiquity  may  be  wholly  re- 
vealed. From  out  of  the  simplest  tria'ngle 
(the  equilateral)  he  derives  the  figures  of  the 

. *,  t hie  Churches,  their  Prop^rtious  and  Chromatics." 

Ihi I .lir hed  by  the  author.  9,  St.  J ohuWiuare. 

I See  p.  *7.  CUM 

; Amongst  the  writes  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Cresv,  not  men- 
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three  pyramids  of  Ghizez — admired  by  men 
for  the  last  4,000  years.  He  proves  that  their 
size  bears  an  analogy  to  the  measure  of  the 
globe;  viz.,  that  the  largest  exhibits  the  extent 
of  a portion  of  the  meridian  ; the  second,  the 
size  of  the  parallel  circle,  on  w'hich  it  stands; 
that  the  third  implies  a measure  of  time — the 
solar  year ! 

After  the  Pyramids,  follows  the  laying  down 
the  position  of  cities,  which  flourished  in 
times  of  remotest  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Memphis  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  “ half 
angle  of  the  centre  of  the  regular  hexagon  cor- 
responds with  the  geographical  latitude,”  viz., 
at  30°  north  latitude,  the  very  spot  where  the 
pyramids  also  were  erected.  The  same  hall 
angle  of  the  centre  of  the  regular  heptagon, 
points  exactly  to  the  latitude  of  ancient 
Thebes  ; and  Mr.  Wild  asserts  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  such  accurate  cosmographers 
and  surveyors,  that  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of 
the  city  corresponds  to  the  very  second  with  the 
place  it  was  intended  to  occupy.  The  regular 
octagon  corresponds  in  a similar  way  with  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ibsambol,  in  Ethiopia. — 
Beside  thus  assigning  the  situation  of  cities 
and  temples  by  the  properties  of  polygonal 
figures — the  author  points  out  others,  by  the 
properties  of  triangles,  in  a trigonometrical 
way,  by  which  operation  the  position  of  cities 
and  temples  may  be  ascertained,  which  have 
completely  vanished  from  off  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Mr.  W.  applies  this  procedure  to  the 
ascertaining  the  position  of  ruins  hitherto  un- 
known. He  also  shews  that  along  the  meridian, 
running  through  the  great  pyramids,  there 
extends  a series  of  numbers,  by  way  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
temples  and  cities  along  the  Nile — and  thus  he 
lays  down  the  position  of  old  Meroe  in  Ethiopia ! 


ON  THE  POSITIVE  SCIENCE  AND  MATHE- 
MATICAL PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Although  this  attempt  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility and  importance  of  establishing  art  on 
the  solid  basis  of  science  cannot  command  the 
implicit  confidence,  which  a more  advanced 
professional  rank  in  the  writer  would  warrant, 
yet  I hope  it  will  be  read  by  some  who  will 
bestow  a patient  consideration  on  opinions  the 
result  of  careful  and  deep  meditation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  few 

“ Who  every  theoretic  truth  disdain 
And  blunder  on  mechanically  vain.” 

Most,  I think,  after  their  first  timid  excursions 
in  the  art,  when  strengthened  in  daring  by  the 
teachings  of  experience,  will  eagerly  proceed 
in  quest  of  the  regions  of  perfection  on  a course 
of  their  own,  but  in  revealing  to  others  their 
views,  they  may  expect, — like  Columbus,  first 
prophesying  from  the  voyage  of  intellect  a yet 
practically  to  be  realized  new  world, — their 
courage  to  be  recorded  as  rashness  — their  con- 
viction as  idle  presumings — and  for  their 
pains,  a farewell  of  sneers  instead  of  “ God 
speed  you.”  For  men  consider  that  he  only 
deserves  honour  of  them,  who  returns  success- 
ful with  his  vessels  treasure  laden,  and  the 
voyage  chartered  that  others  may  follow. 

Finding  that,  in  common  with  many  others, 
I possessed  confused  notions  on  matters  con- 
nected with  art,  l could  never  rest  till  an  in- 
stinct of  my  nature  was  satisfied,  which  conti- 
nually urge’d  me  to  obtain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Confused  ideas  on  any  subject  must 
render  all  reasonings  upon  it  extremely  inac- 
curate and  inconclusive.  Could  this  admit  of 
remedy,  I imagined  it  could  only  be  from  a 
diligent  investigation  of  natural  laws ; and 
could  I accomplish  this,  the  rules  deducible 
from  such  an  inquiry  might  be  applied  to  the 
imitative  arts,  and  to  whatever  else  they  con- 
cerned, without  much  difficulty.  The  labour  I 
have  undertaken  has  appeared,  since  commen- 
cing it,  in  its  full  magnitude,  and  that  which 
is  ordinarily  deemed  an  isolated  investigation, 
seems  to  demand  nothing  less  than  a profound 
study  of  the  whole  range  of  physical  science. 

I have  quoted  largely  authorities  advocating 
the  reduction  of  the  varied  departments  of 
human  experience  to  the  positive  or  scientific 
condition,  introducing  Conte’s  law  of  mental 
evolution  as  expounded  in  Lewis’s  “ Biography 
of  Philosophy,”  shewing  this  to  bo  the  ulti 
mate  state,  at  which  all  knowledge  arrives. 
In  this  introductory  discourse  I act  only  in 


the  capacity  of  architect  and  builder,  selecting 
from  heaps  of  ready  and  beautifully  prepared 
materials,  those  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
my  own  design  ; thinking  it  would  contribute 
much  more  to  the  successful  effect  of  the  whole 
than  if  composed  of  my  own  rough  masonry. 

If  I should  succeed  in  favourably  impress- 
ing you  with  the  possibility  of  art  arriving  at 
the  condition  of  a recorded  science,  you  will 
be  the  better  prepared  to  follow  investigations, 
the  themes  of  future  papers. 

It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  an  art — 
science,  that  England  and  Germany  are  equally 
deficient,  and  discussions  on  the  subject  in 
both  countries  are  of  as  metaphysical  a nature 
as  can  well  be  imagined— and  we  enter  our 
protest  against  metaphysical  systems. 

There  are  many,  I am  fully  aware,  who  repu- 
diate the  notion  of  art  ever  becoming  a science, 
and  those  even  who  feel  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary must  bear  witness  to  this  experience, — 
that,  notwithstanding  man’s  highest  convic- 
tions, the  struggle  between  reason  and  fancy 
is  always  a hard  one  : we  tenaciously  cling  to 
all  the  fanciful  creations  of  ignorance  long 
after  any  faith  in  their  reality  exists. 

Many  urge  the  apparent  variety  of  tastes,  as 
rendering  any  general  law  by  which  all  should 
be  influenced  impossible  of  attainment,  hut 
I believe  this  seeming  difference  is  on  account 
of  various  degrees  in  education  and  judgment, 
and  as  often  in  art  those  qualities  which  arc 
universally  pleasing  have  to  be  rejected  by  the 
artist  of  mature  judgment,  a difference  of 
opinion  arises,  as  many  more  people  see  than 
weigh. 

Those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  art  being 
reduced  to  more  scientific  principles  than  at 
present,  are  often  found  to  express  contempt 
for  the  metaphysical  notions  of  the  Germans  : 
confused  indeed  must  be  their  system — if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called,  which  at  once  rejects 
both  positive  and  metaphysical  doctrine — rely- 
ing perhaps  on  supernatural  inspiration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  the  number  is 
decreasing  of  those  who  give  credence  to  this 
notion  of  inspiration.  As  our  art  is  not  a di- 
vine gift,  so  neither  is  it  a mechanical  trade; 
its  foundations  are  laid  in  solid  science,  and 
practice,  though  essential  to  perfection,  call 
never  attain  that  to  which  it  aims  unless  , it 
work  under  the  direction  of  principle. 

To  speak  of  genius  and  taste  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  reason  or  common  sense,  would 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  some  towering  talkprp,  tp 
speak  like  a man  who  possessed  neither  : who 
had  never  felt,  that  enthusiasm,  or,  to  use  their 
own  inflated  language,  was  never  warmed  by 
that  Promethean  fire  which  animates  the  can- 
vass and  vivifies  the  marble. 

The  arts  would  be  open  for  ever  to  caprice 
and  casualty,  if  those  who  are  to  judge  of 
their  excellencies  had  no  settled  principles  by 
which  they  are  to  regulate  their  decisions,  and 
the  merit  and  defect  of  performances  were  to 
be  determined  by  unguided  fancy.  IIow  many 
more  principles  may  be  fixed  and  ascertained 
we  cannot  tell ; hut  as  criticism  is  likely  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  art  which  is  its  subject, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  as  that  art  ad- 
vances, its  powers  will  be  still  more  and  more 
fixed  by  rules. 

It  is  the  very  same  taste  which  relishes  a 
demonstration  in  geometry,  that  is  pleased 
with  the  resemblance  of  a picture  to  an  original, 
and  touched  with  the  harmony  of  music. 

“ All  these  (says  Reynolds  speaking  of  pro- 
portion, colour,  &c.),  have  unalterable  and 
fixed  foundations  in  nature,  equally  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  reason,  and,  therefore,  true  as 
mathematical  demonstration,  but  known  to  be 
true  only  to  those  who  study  these  things.” 

If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I appear  to 
degrade  art  by  bringing  her  down  from  her 
visionary  situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only  to 
give  her  a more  solid  mansion  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  necessary  that  at  some  time  or  other  we 
should  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not 
impose  on  ourselves  by  that  false  magnitude 
with  which  objects  appear  when  viewed  in- 
distinctly, as  through  a mist. 

It  must  of  necessity  be,  that  even  works  of 
genius,  like  every  other  effect,  as  they  must 
have  their  cause,  must  likewise  have  their 
rules  ; it  cannot  be  by  chance  that  excellencies 
are  produced  with  any  constancy  or  any  cer- 
tainty, for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance,  but 
the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary  parts, 
and  such  as  are  called  men  of  genius,  work, 
and  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their 
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own  peculiar  observations,  or  of  such  a nice 
texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  being  expressed 
in  words,  especially  as  artists  are  not  very 
skilful  in  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas. 
Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may 
seem,  and  difficult  as  it  maybe  to  convey  them 
in  writing,  they  must  still  be  seen  and  felt  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist;  and  he  ought  to  work 
from  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they 
were  embodied,  as  I may  say,  upon  paper.  It 
is  true  these  refined  principles  cannot  be  always 
made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of 
art,  neither  can  the  various  modifications  of 
dynamical  laws,  which  influence  each  particle 
of  a cloud  of  dust  or  globule  of  a wave,  be  re- 
corded in  the  hook  of  science. 

All  that  science  can  effect  is  to  systematize 
the  accumulation  of  experience,  i.e.,  facts, 
deducing  from  the  multitudinous  and  complex, 
simplicity  and  order,  by  selecting  the  invariable 
from  the  variable; — the  invariable  always 
constituting  the  grand  laws  which  should  first 
"tutor  the  mind,  as  these  are  more  palpable,  till 
at  last  it  acquires  a scientific  sense,  which  words, 
particularly  words  of  unpractised  writers  such 
as  we  are,  can  very  feebly  suggest.  It  appears 
to  me  that  most  treatises  upon  art  are  wanting 
in  methodical  arrangement,  and  the  few  pre- 
cepts they  are  intended  to  inculcate  are  only 
arrived  at  with  much  circumlocution;  but  the 
greatest  evil  in  them  is  that  they  almost  in- 
variably deduce  their  rules  from  human  pre- 
cedent, rather  than  seeking  them  in  nature  : 
thus,  through  teaching  us  for  ever  to  look 
back,  we  become  fixed  and  immoveable  pillars, 
standing  monuments  of  our  folly. 

Forward!  must  be  the  watchword  of  the 
champions  of  truth  and  human  progress,  and 
to  this  end  let  us  study  nature  intimately  by 
principle,  and  this  will  shew  us,  if  we  be  in 
search  of  permanent  fame,  we  ought  to  examine 
and  judge  for  ourselves.  Let  us  not  make  the 
virtue  modesty  our  plea,  for  under  this  does 
omnipresent  mediocrity  shelter  itself.  Mo- 
desty, indeed,  is  not  so  properly  virtue  as  the 
garb  and  ornament  of  virtue,  and  of  existing 
positive  power.  Let  us  study  nature  in  parts 
and  the  whole,  as  if  no  man  ever  had  observed, 
or  ever  should  observe,  but  ourselves.  Is  it 
sufficient  that  a Phidias,  a Michael  Angelo,  a 
Raphael,  or  a mediaeval  artist  did  thus  and 
iliUs  ; tbey  may  have  been  right,  but  let  it  be 
Te tri ember ed  that  error  wins  the,  at  first,  un- 
<Wfflin  g sense  to  a loving  disposition,  through 
the  blandishments  and  importunities  of  custom, 
Till  tfuth  appearing  deformed,  is  banished  as  a 
Suitor,  and  error  lastingly  wedded. 

Ilad  Phidias  a Phidias  as  precedent?  or 
Rffyljael,  a Raphael  to  tutor  him?  or  the 
meui&vul  age,  an  anterior  mediaeval  to  edu- 
cate it  in  architecture?  The  answer  is  appa- 
rent. Yet  they  had  a precedent  which  they 
may  have  attentively  studied,  and  which  we 
may  also  study",  that  is — Nature. 

Modern  has  not  surpassed,  or  even  rivalled, 
ancient  art;  but  we  may  reverse  the  case  in 
ancient  and  modern  science ; as  long  as  science 
pinned  its  faith  to  schools  and  metaphysical 
notions,  was  it  unprofitable,  till  Bacon  taught 
it  to  commence  on  its  own  account  to  investi- 
gate nature.  He  was  indeed  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  antiquity,  and  was  the  first  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  a supposed  debt  of  reverence. 
“ The  opinion  which  men  entertain  of  anti- 
quity is  a very  idle  thing,”  said  he,  “ and 
almost  incongruous  to  the  word;  for  the  old 
age  and  length  of  days  of  the  world  should  in 
reality  be  accounted  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  our  own  times,  not  to  the  youth 
of  the  world  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  an- 
cients, for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us 
it  be  ancient  and  greater,  yet  with  regard  to 
the  world,  it  was  new  and*  less.”  He  writes, 
also,  “ Let  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of 
the  sciences,  especially  in  their  effective  part, 
unless  natural  philosophy  be  drawn  out  to  par- 
ticular sciences  ; and  again,  unless  these  par- 
ticular sciences  be  brought  back  again  to  natu- 
ral philosophy.  From  this  defect  it  is  that 
astronomy,  optics,  music,  many  mechanic  arts, 
and  what  seems  stranger,  even  moral  and  civil 
philosophy,  and  logic,  rise  hut  little  above 
their  foundations,  and  only  skim  over  the  va- 
rieties and  surfaces  of  things,  viz.,  because, 
after  these  particular  sciences  are  formed  and 
divided  off,  they  are  no  longer  nourished  by 
natural  philosophy,  which  might  give  them 
strength  and  increase  ; and,  therefore,  no  won- 
der if  the  sciences  thrive  not,  when  separated 
from  their  root.” 


Those,  no  doubt,  who  shall  be  bold  enough 
to  begin  art  afresh,  and  construct  a science 
founded  on  nature,  instead  of  mocking  ancient 
examples,  and  lay  the  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  era,  must  suffer  contumely,  as  they  must 
unavoidably  resemble  the  infancy  or  youth  of 
human  progress  in  other  epochs.  Mankind 
travels  the  same  road  it  has  often  travelled 
before,  as  is  testified  by  the  frequent  corre- 
spondence of  the  footsteps  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  half  obliterated  past. 

It  is  a fallacious  supposition  of  many  unqua- 
lified writers  upon  art,  that  art  may  be  resumed 
at  the  point  where  the  Greeks  or  Raphael  left 
it.  No  doubt,  most  artists  would  if  they  could  ; 
the  absurdity,  however,  of  such  a doctrine 
appears  from  a parallel  caso  which  suggests 
itself:  for  example,  who  would  give  a man 
anxious  to  study  astronomy,  the  results  of 
Newton  or  Herschel’s  computations — assure 
him  they  are  quite  correct,  but  deny  him  all 
information  with  regard  to  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  attained,  and  then  desire  him  to 
carry  the  science  forward? 

Yet,  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  the 
artists — the  results  of  ancient  art  are  before 
him  ; but  the  experience,  the  science  is  lost: 
whether  it  was  ever  recorded  it  is,  perhaps,  now 
impossible  to  say;  we  know,  however,  that 
Greek  as  well  as  Italian  art  had  crude  begin- 
nings, which  were  gradually  thrown  aside  in 
its  progression  until  it  reached  the  culminating 
point  in  a Phidias  or  a Raphael ; traditional 
communication  may  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  then  present,  but  through  being 
unrecorded,  the  science  was  lost  to  the  future. 

It  seems  a hard  doctrine  that  this  journey 
must  be  commenced  anew,  with  a prospective 
distance  that  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  in  one 
generation. 

It  behoves  every  one  then  to  remove  with 
assiduity  as  many  impediments  as  possible, 
that  those  who  may  be  destined  to  follow,  shall 
travel  with  greater  celerity,  overtake,  and  pass 
us.  Let  us  exert  ourselves  in  the  capacity  of 
humble  pioneers  of  progress — content  to  bow 
at  the  altar  of  pure  truth  rather  than  indulge 
a morbid  craving  after  popularity. 

The  general  objection  which  is  made  to  the 
introduction  of  philosophy  into  the  regions  of 
taste,  is,  that  it  checks  and  restrains  the  flight 
of  the  imagination,  and  gives  that  timidity 
which  an  over  carefulness  not  to  err  or  act 
contrary  to  reason  is  likely  to  produce.  It  is 
not  so.  Fear  is  neither  reason  nor  philo- 
sophy. The  true  spirit  of  philosophy  by 
giving  knowledge,  gives  a manly  confidence, 
and  substitutes  rational  firmness  in  the  place 
of  vain  presumption  ; but  in  philosophy  as  in 
every  thing  else,  man  must  pass  through  in- 
fancy and  wayward  youth.  A man  of  real 
taste  is  always  a man  of  judgment  in  other  re- 
spects ; and  those  inventions  which  either  dis- 
dain or  shrink  from  reason,  are  generally,  I 
fear,  more  like  the  dreams  of  a distempered 
brain  than  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  a sound 
and  true  genius. 

We  may  now  be  permitted  to  refer  to  M. 
Comte’s  law  of  mental  evolution,  to  shew  that 
all  knowledge  is  progressively  developed,  and 
that  the  mysterious  or  unscientific  always  pre- 
cedes the  positive  or  scientific  perception.  It 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Every  branch  of  knowledge  passes  succes- 
ively  through  three  stages, — 1st.,  the  superna- 
tural or  fictitious;  2nd,  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract;  3rd,  the  positive  or  scientific.  The 
first  is  the  necessary  point  of  departure  taken 
by  human  intelligence;  the  second  is  merely  a 
stage  of  transition  from  the  supernatural  to  the 
positive;  and  the  third  is  the  fixed  and  definite 
condition  in  which  knowledge  is  alone  capable 
of  progressive  development. 

In  the  supernatural  stage,  the  mind  seeks 
after  causes  ; aspires  to  know  the  essences  of 
things  and  their  modes  of  operation.  It  re- 
gards all  effects  as  the  production  of  superna- 
tural agents,  whose  intervention  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  apparent  anomalies  and  irregularities. 
Nature  is  animated  by  supernatural  beings. 
Every  unusual  phenomenon  is  the  sign  of  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some  being,  adored 
and  propitiated  as  a God.  The  lowest  condi- 
tion of  this  stage  is  that  of  the  savages,  viz., 
fetichism.  The  highest  condition  is  when 
one  being  is  substituted  for  many,  as  the  cause 
of  all  phenomena. 

In  the  metaphysical  stage,  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  former,  but  which  is  im- 
portant as  a transitional  stage,  the  superna- 


tural agents  give  place  to  abstract  forces  (per- 
sonified abstractions),  supposed  to  inhere  in 
the  various  substances,  and  capable  themselves 
of  engendering  phenomena.  The  highest  con- 
dition of  this  stage  is  when  all  these  forces  are 
brought  under  one  general  force,  named  Nature. 

In  the  positive  stage,  the  mind,  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences,  applies  itself  to  the  observation  and 
classification  of  laws  which  regulate  effects  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  invariable  relations  of  suc- 
cession and  similitude  which  all  things  bear 
to  each  other.  The  highest  condition  of  this 
stage  would  be,  to  be  able  to  represent  all  phe- 
nomena as  the  various  particulars  of  one  ge- 
neral view. 

Thus  in  astronomy  we  may  trace  the  gradual 
evolution  from  Apollo  and  his  chariot  to  the 
Pythagorean  ideas  of  numbers,  harmonies, 
and  so  many  other  metaphysical  abstractions , 
to  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  is  now  settled, 
the  law  of  gravitation  ; so  that  it  is  by  geo- 
metry and  dynamics  we  hope  to  wrest  their 
secret  from  the  spheres  ; not  by  the  propitia- 
tion of  a Sun-God.  Thus  also  in  physics, 
where  thunder  was  the  intervention  of  Jove, 
and  where  metaphysics  had  introduced  Na- 
ture’s “ horror  of  a void,”  we  now  seek  truth 
in  the  regular  study  of  gravitation,  electricity, 
light,  &c. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  illustrations  of  this 
law;  its  history  is  the  history  of  mankind. 
Those  critics  who  have  spoken  of  this  law  as 
if  it  were  an  ingenious  upergu,  cannot  have 
seen  its  bearing,  nor  can  they  have  duly  studied 
Comte’s  work. 

To  pretend  to  judge  of  such  a law  by  a mere 
reflection  on  its  statement,  without  tracing  its 
verification  throughout  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  judge  the  law 
of  gravitation  a priori,  without  waiting  to  see 
its  application  to  phenomena.  We  believe 
that  Comte’s  law  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
mental  evolution.  It  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence not  of  one  science  only,  but  of  all  sciences  ; 
not  of  one  nation  and  one  epoch,  hut  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  epochs.  Therefore  does  the  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Comte’s  work  become  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  form  any  opinion 
on  his  system.  The  neglect  of  this  has  led 
some  of  his  critics  into  ludicrous  misstatements. 
They  have  made  objections  which  he  had  early 
anticipated  and  refuted.  They  have  denied 
his  facts,  because  they  have  not  learned  that 
all  history  confirms  these  facts.  They  have 
mistaken  his  law  for  a mere  hypothesis.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  we  first  read  the  work  ; 
and  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  nothing 
but  confirmations  of  its  truth. 

Although  the  verification  of  this  law  exceeds 
our  limits,  we  may  fitly  adduce  Comte’s  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  All  are  agreed,  in  these 
days,  that  real  knowledge  must  be  founded  on 
the  observation  of  facts.  Hence  contempt  of 
mere  theories.  But  no  science  could  have  its 
origin  in  simple  observation  ; for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  positive  theories  must  be  founded 
on  observation,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  theory  before 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  steady  ob- 
servation. If  in  contemplating  phenomena  we 
do  not  connect  them  with  some  principle,  it 
would  not  only  be  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
bine our  isolated  observations,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  draw  any  benefit  from  them,  but 
we  should  be  also  unable  to  retain  them,  and 
most  frequently  the  important  facts  would  re- 
main unperceived.  Wc  are,  consequently, 
forced  to  theorize.  A theory  is  necessary  to 
observation,  and  a correct  theory  to  correct 
observation.*  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Ornamental  Rooking  Tiles. — On  the 
7th  instant  a vessel  arrived  in  the  river  from 
Antwerp,  laden  with  blue  ornamental  roofing 
tiles,  consigned  to  the  Architectural  Tile  Com- 
pany, the  first  shipment,  as  we  understand,  of 
this  description  of  tiles  into  this  country.  They 
somewhat  resemble  slate  in  point  of  colour,  and 
are  large  and  handsome.  As  it  will  be  seen 
by  ouradvertising  columns  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  patent  are  willing  to  encourage  the  ma- 
nufacture by  our  own  tile  makers,  we  com- 
mend the  tiles  to  their  attention,  that  they  may 
not  be  behind  our  foreign  neighbours  in  enter- 
prise, and  that  in  these  days  of  ornamental 
building  we  may  be  provided  with  materials 
of  our  own  manufacture  rather  than  employ 
our  capital  abroad. 

•!  The  remainder  next  week. 
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THE  GAS  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  FORTH- 
COMING PARLIAMENT. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  news- 
paper press,  such  as  the  Liverpool  IV eddy 
Kelt's,  already  quoted,  and  the  Bridgewater 
'Times,  unquoted  till  now,  but  who,  while  also 
directing  attention  to  the  gas  movement,  as  at 
length  a national  question  for  decision  in  the 
forthcoming  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time 
freely  doing  us  the  credit  to  declare  that  “ the 
public  are  greatly  indebted  to  The  Builder 
for  the  agitation  of  the  gas  question,  which, 
despite  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  metro- 
politan gas  companies,  aided  by  their  provincial 
monopolists,  has  been  continued,  till  the 
kingdom,  from  one  extent  to  the  other,  has 
rung  with  his  alarums,  and  many  of  the  com- 
panies have  been  frightened  into  something 
like  consistent  charges  for  the  article  they 
render  to  the  public,” — have  of  late  been 
“ strenuously  recommending  ” to  their  readers 
(as  we  ourselves,  indeed,  also  did)  the  pro- 
priety of  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  position  of  the 
gas  investigation,  and  urging  on  those  Parli- 
amentary representatives  who  are  about  to  issue 
forth  from  the  impending  general  election  (now 
more  than  in  medic: ; es)  the  necessity  of  seeing 
that  the  subject  is  thoroughlysifted  and  justice 
done.  How  far  the  constituencies  have  called 
for  or  will  obtain  such  pledges  as  will  be  prac- 
tically useful  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we 
would  ourselves  be  inclined  to  place  much  less 
reliance  on  pledges  than  on  the  force  of  reason 
and  fact  upon  the  minds  of  the  new  members 
themselves,  whether  pledged  or  unpledged  ; 
to  the  end  that  one  of  the  most  rampant  and 
“abominable  monopolies  and  means  of  extor- 
tion with  which  this  country  has  been  or  is  in- 
flicted ” be  forthwith  effectually  emasculated  ; 
and  to  that  end  we  would — nay  we  only  can — 
refer  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  has  been 
already  urged  in  the  present  volume  of  The 
Builder,  in  which  alone  this  question  has 
been  systematically  and  originally  argued  as  a 
question  of  disinterested  public  principle,  the 
importance  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  compa- 
nies themselves,  and  the  conscious  imminence 
of  their  peril,  have  recently,  as  our  readers 
know,  been  very  clearly  evinced  by  the  con- 
sequent appearance  of  an  undisguised  organ  of 
monopoly,  in  the  shape  of  a monthly  perio- 
dical devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
companies  that  be  against  all  that  would  hence- 
forth compel  them,  by  fair  competition  or 
otherwise,  to  renounce  a portion  of  their  in- 
deed enormous  gains. 

But  the  attention,  it  now  appears,  of  all 
and  sundry  the  new  members  of  Parliament 
has  already  been  pointedly  drawn  to  The 
Builder's  efforts,  although  for  a very  different 
purpose,  or  end,  to  any  ever  contemplated  by 
us,  namely,  not  to  the  destruction  of  monopoly, 
but  to  the  enforcement  of  a sort  of  black  mail 
from  its  public  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  taxes 
for  behoof  of  the  revenue,  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000/.,  out  of  one  little  corner  of  the 
monopolist  free-profit-purse  1 A tax  on  the 
light  of  day  we  have  long  had,  and  a tax  on 
darkness,  in  the  place  of  it,  has  been  only  re- 
cently suggested  ; but  here  we  have  a tax  on 
the  only  passable  light  wherewith  to  enlighten 
"ur  physical  darkness ! Were  such  a tax 
eventually  one  on  mere  monopoly  itself,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be,  it  would  be  unobjectionable ; 
but  it  would  merely  tend  to  perpetuate  mono- 
poly and  to  prevent  the  cheap  diffusion  of  the 
best  of  all  yet  practicable  substitutes  for  the 
light  of  day  ; and  we  are  on  various  grounds 
opposed  to  it. 

i he  author  of  this  project  is  Mr.  H.  Fitz- 
Gerald, who  enforces  his  idea  by  a calculation 
ot  the  “ enormous  surplus  profit  in  hand  ” 
amongst  fourteen  metropolitan  companies, 
from  whose  annual  surplus  of  457,497/.  he 
proposes  to  slice  off  the  comparatively  moderate 
tax  of  Is.  out  of  6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
a tax  which,  in  this  case  alone,  would  yield 
1 22,434/. ; and  in  order  to  shew  that  such  com- 
panies can  afford  to  make  gas  at  less  than  even 
4s.  Gd.,  lie  refers  members  of  Parliament  “ to 
TnK  Builder  newspaper  from  January  29th, 
I747,”  and  to  another  calculation,  given  by 
himself,  of  the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the 
Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  when  deductions’  to  the 
amount  of  61,543/., — including  13,775/.,  or  10 
per  cent.,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  137,757/«  for 
ail  charges  for  the  establishment,— 6,887/.,  or 
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5 per  cent.,  for  shareholders, — and  40,880/.  for 
51,100  tons  of  coals,  at  16s.  per  ton, — are  made 
from  the  gross  receipts,  which  include  109,226/. 
for  364,088,500  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  6s.  per 
1,000  feet;  3,832/.  for  613,200  gallons  of  gas 
tar,  at  l£d.per  gallon  ; and  2,34 21.  for  562,100 
gallons  of  ammonia,  at  Id.  per  gallon, — there 
still  remain  of  net  receipts  a sum  of  76,213/., 
leaving  a surplus  profit  of  58,009/.,  after 
deduction  of  the  tax  of  IS, 204/.  “ Bad  debts,” 
he  very  appropriately  gives  to  the  “ breeze.” 
However  accurate  or  inaccurate  these  calcu- 
lations may  be,  the  declaration  that  the  com- 
panies “can  afford  to  make  gas  at  less  than 
4s.  6d.  the  1,000  cubic  feet  ” is  undeniable; 
and  he  with  great  justice  maintains,  that  “if 
their  full  consumption  of  coals  were  taken, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  a parlia- 
mentary return,  the  surplus  profit  would  nearly 
be  doubled,”  even  on  the  moderate  estimate  of 
the  cheapness  of  price  at  which  they  could 
afford  to  make  gas  ; on  which  interesting  sub- 
ject we  have  already  thrown  not  a little  light ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  that  light  even 
a little  more,  we  will  now  add  another  and 
rather  astriking  instance  of  what  is  practicable 
elsewhere  than  in  the  metropolis,  although 
it  is  only  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
those  about  to  be  adduced,  that  such  little 
secrets  of  the  gas-house  happen,  now  and  then, 
to  come  broadly  and  plainly  out.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  might 
easily  he  guessed  at,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  if  gas-works  really  do  yield  gas  at  an 
almost  nominal  price  compared  with  what  the 
companies  charge  for  it,  one  would  naturally 
expect,  that  in  such  cases  as  those  of  public 
institutions,  which  may  happen,  as  a few  of 
them  do,  to  make  their  own  gas,  and  make  no 
secret  of  their  accounts  of  cost  and  profit,  the 
secret  would  inevitably  come  out.  Now  we 
have  long  been  looking  for  just  such  a little 
secret,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  out  it  seems  to 
have  come  with  a vengeance,  if  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  as  quoted  by  the  Sheffield  Iris,  is  to 
be  credited.  It  appears  that  at  the  Wakefield 
House  of  Correction  the  gas  used  is  made  on 
the  premises  at  5\d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet!  To 
be  sure  that  is  “ exclusive  of  servants’ 
wages,”  and  even  in  all  probability  of 
interest  on  outlay  for  apparatus  and  for 
repairs ; but  let  us  suppose  that  Wakpfield 
House  of  Correction  gas  were  sold  to  the 
public  at  4s.  Gd.  (the  mitigated  price  named  by 
Mr.  Filz- Gerald,  far  less  at  6s.,  the  actual 
price  demanded  in  the  metropolis),  to 
cover  these  expenses,  — even  in  that  case 
no  less  than  about  ten  hundred  per  cent. 
beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the  gas  so  sold, 
would  be  saddled  on  the  public,  in  order  to 
cover  the  mere  outlay  for  wages  and  repairs, 
and  interest  and  dividends — or  multiplicands 
or  whatever  such  rightroyal  returns  deserve  to 
be  called  ! Now  here  is  “ a secret  worth  know- 
ing.” True,  our  metropolis  does  not  stand  in 
the  midst  of  a coal  field,  but  what  of  that  ? It 
seems  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  what  is  vastly 
better, — namely,  amine  of  gold  itself!  And 
as  for  returns  like  these  they  ought  to  clear  out 
the  expense  of  carrying  coals  from  the  very 
antipodes, and  that  too  ten  times  over, and  plenty 
to  spare.  Well  might  Mr.  Cox,  a prac- 
tical gas  producer,  say  that  companies  in  cer- 
tain (or  rather  in  wwcertain)  circumstances, 
might  sell  gas  with  a profit  at  3s.  8d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  (a)  Yes,  well  they  might , to  oblige 
the  public!  And  well  might  Mr.  Cox,  too, 
declare  that  he  himself  had  supplied  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Swindon  with 
gas  at  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  did  not 
lose  by  it."  (5)  Modestly  spoken  indeed  ! No 
wonder,  moreover,  that  many  manufacturers 
at  Sheffield,  “considering  2s.  6d.  to  he  too 
high,  manufactured  their  own.”  (c)  And  well, 
too,  might  a dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  with 
continued  prosperity,  occur  at  North  Shields 
in  the  very  face  of  a reduction  from  beyond 
45s.  per  street  lamp— which  ‘ could  not  pos- 
sibly pay,’ — down  all  the  way  to  17s.,  which 
did  pay  ! (rf)  No  wonder,  in  fine,  that  no  metro- 
politan or  other  gas  company  cares  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  Radley’s  patent,  taken  out  in  1845, 
for  the  manufacture  of  o-as  from  old  bones  or 
other  offal  at  5d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet ! 

jl  lie  curious  inference  fairly  deducible  from 
ali  this,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  contemp- 
tuous reply  of  an  insolvent  surgeon  to  a friend 
oi  our  own,  when  congratulated  on  the  profit- 
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able  move  he  had  made  in  establishing  a com- 
pany for  the  sale  of  drugs, — an  article  which 
was  commonly  understood  to  yield  a profit  of 
elevenpence  in  the  shilling.  “ Elevenpence 
in  the  shilling  !”  responded  the  quondam  Escu- 
lapius,  with  sovereign  dignity,  “ Elevenpence 
in  the  penny  you  mean  ! 

We  have  much  more  to  add,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  vast  benefits  in  store  for  the 
public,  in  the  endless  diffusion  of  cheap  gas,  for 
heat  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for  light  and 
safety,  throughout  all  the  penetralia  of  domes- 
tic and  municipal  arrangements,  if  their  Par- 
liamentary representatives  only  do  their  duty ; 
but  we  must  defer  the  remainder  till  another 
opportunity,  remarking  only,  in  the  meantime, 
that  although  the  transfer  of  the  main  bulk  of 
the  enormous  profits  of  the  companies  to  the 
pockets  of  the  public, — under  deduction  of  no 
such  extinguisher  of  our  lights  as  darkness  or 
the  prevalence  of  blank  walls  and  extinguished 
windows  proves  the  tax  on  our  light  of  day  to 
have  ever  been, — would  be  a transfer  that 
would  fructify  in  the  form  of  an  immense  dif- 
fusion of  not  only  light  but  heat,  to  the  more 
immediate  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  public 
themselves, — the  frequent  experience  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  compensatory  benefits  derived 
from  immense  reductions  of  taxation  on  arti- 
cles of  general  use , ought  to  enlighten  even 
those  really  blind  leaders  of  the  darkened 
public,  the  monopolists,  to  a knowledge 
of  the  assured  fact,  that  they  themselves 
would  be  equally  and  much  more  satisfactorily 
benefited  by  the  substitution  of  smaller  profits, 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  the  endless  demand 
to  which  an  immense  reduction  in  the  charges 
yet  insisted  on  would  inevitably  lead,  a demand 
which  can  only  arise  out  of  such  a previous 
reduction  of  price,  whether  voluntary  or  by 
compulsion.* 


THE  RETARDATION  OF  GLASS  PAINTING 
IN  ENGLAND. 

FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church,  held  on  the  10th  instant,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  certain  other 
societies  in  adopting  means  to  obtain  find  pre- 
serve Shakspeare’s  house. f 

Mr.  William  Cave  Thomas  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Positive  Science  and  Mathematical 
Principles  involved  in  the  Fine  Arts,”  which 
we  give  elsewhere  in  cadenso. 

At  a previous  meeting  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  state  of  the  painted  window  in 
Limehouse  Church,  which  is  so  decayed  as  in 
many  parts  to  shew  the  original  surface  of  the 
glass. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
this,  Mr.  Wilrashurst  read  the  following 
remarks: — “The  simple  answer  would  lie, 
that  the  colours,  instead  of  being  vitrified,  have 
been  used  in  varnish,  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially. But  as  we  cannot  suppose  any  gentle- 
men or  committee  would  sanction  the  outlay 
of  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  decorate  a 
church,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  in  a 
few  months  it  would  become  unsightly  and 
defaced,  exciting  ridicule,  instead  of  reverence, 
in  the  house  of  God,  we  must  look  further  for 
the  cause. 

Some  time  since  my  attention  was  called 
professionally  to  the  window  of  a neighbouring 
church,  viz.,  Poplar.  When  I first  went  it 
had  all  the  appearance  of  small  streamlets  of 
dirty  water  running  over  it,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  had  so  strange  an  effect  (being  a 
figure  of  Christ)  that  some  of  the  parishioners 
said  they  would  be  content  to  pay  handsomely 
for  its  demolition.  Upon  examination  I found 


* That  gM  companies  do  not  clearly  perceive  how  essentia!  it  is 
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increase  of  demand,  is  evident  from  the  downright  nonsense  some- 
times uttered  by  even  those  who  arc  now  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  someraeh  movement.  Thus, 
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have  been  some  sense  in  this  passage,  and  then  the  remainder 
would  have  stood  legitimately  founded  on  what  went  before  ; l.ut, 
as  it  is.  it  is  topsy-turvy  to  all  right  intents  and  purposes.  The 
"lowering  ofthe price"  ought  to  come  first , and  the  " greatly  in- 
creased demand,"  would  be  sure  to  foUow. 

t Viz.,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan,  Sir  Waller  James.  Bart., 
the  Rev.  G.  Pocock,  LL.B.,  Messrs.  G.  Jt.  French,  Rogers,  and 
J.  W.  Archer. 
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the  figure  was  painted  or  laid  in  (to  use  an 
artist’s  phrase)  in  vitrified  colours,  of  course 
immoveable  ; then  it  had  been  finished,  to  a 
deep  and  full  tone  of  colour,  completely  in 
varnish,  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  rapidly  disappearing;  and  if  the  varnish 
colour  was  completely  removed,  the  window 
would  be  like  a vision  of  its  former  self.  Upon 
inquiry,  I came  to  the  following  conclusion  as 
to  the  cause  of  many  windows,  painted  about 
the  same  period,  being  in  this  lamentable  state. 

Until  within  a very  few  years,  it  was  the 
constant  and  almost  undeviating  practice  for 
gentlemen  and  committees  to  give  commis- 
sions for  stained-glass  windows  to  men  in 
various  businesses,  and  not  to  the  artists  by 
whom  the  windows  were  to  he  painted, — the 
painter  being  usually  kept  in  profound  igno- 
rance as  to  its  destination,  and  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  painted,  lest,  by  the  artist  be- 
coming known,  the  orders  should  flow  into  his 
hands.  I have  had  applications  to  paint  win- 
dows, some  of  them  after  the  best  Italian 
masters,  from  glass-cutters,  chandelier  manu- 
facturers, glaziers,  upholsterers,  house-pain- 
ters, dealers  in  curiosities,  ironmongers,  and 
carpenters,  all  of  whom  had,  no  doubt,  repre- 
sented themselves  as  the  fitting  supervisors  and 
directors  of  works  of  art.  I am  afraid,  the 
grand  consideration  with  them  would  be,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  how  much  per  cent,  could 
be  obtained  by  the  transaction, — their  first  in- 
quiry, who  will  paint  it  for  the  least  money  ; 
in  fact,  from  the  artist  being  unknown,  they 
were  enabled  to  give  any  sum  they  thought 
proper.  Can  the  result  we  now  witness  in  the  two 
churches  under  consideration  be  marvelled  at. 
The  painter  had  no  prospect  of  fame  to  incite 
him,  no  character  to  lose,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  finish  his  dreary  task,  by  hoolc  or 
by  varnish,  in  order  to  receive  the  beggarly 
reward  of  his  toil. 

To  such  expedients  did  tradesmen  have  re- 
course to  prevent  the  patron  and  the  artist 
becoming  acquainted,  that  if  the  former  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  the  work  in  progress,  he 
was  told,  to  get  a good  work  painted  he  had 
sent  it  to  Italy,  &c.  And  the  large  sums  paid 
for  works,  and  the  small  price  paid  to  the 
painters,  would,  if  stated,  be  incredible. 

These  circumstances  will,  I think,  in  part 
account  for  the  wretched  state  of  many  modern 
windows.  I am  very  happy  to  say,  that  the 
system  is  now  much  altered  for  the  better,  and 
a tradesman  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  any 
one  of  repute  to  execute  a window  for  him, — 
although  there  are  many  examples  occurring 
at  the  present  time,  both  of  committees  and 
professional  men  giving  the  preference  to  men 
in  business,  rather  than  have  direct  intercourse 
with  the  painter ; thus  checking  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  and  procuring  inferior  works  ; as, 
until  the  artist  feels  his  true  position,  and  that 
his  best  aspirations  are  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  his  works,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
works  of  equal  merit  to  those  produced  where 
royalty  and  public  opinion  reward  the  meri- 
torious. 

Under  proper  encouragement,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  works  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  equally  durable  and  beautiful  as  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  antiquity.” 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

ADDITIONS  TO  STRUCTURES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
BUILDING  CLASS. 

With  regard  to  a building  known  as  Otto 
House,  and  situated  at  North-end,  Fulham, 
which  is  occupied  as  a private  lunatic  asylum, 
and  covers  more  than  fourteen  squares,  it  was 
proposed  toadd  thereto  a building  of  two  stories, 
containing  four  rooms.  The  district  surveyor 
was  of  opinion  that  the  building  is  occupied  as  a 
hospital,  and  that,  being  so  occupied,  it  was  to 
be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  third,  or  public 
building  class  ; and  that  inasmuch  as  it  corre- 
sponded in  form, structure, and  disposition  with 
a dwelling-house,  and  covered  more  than  four- 
teen squares,  it  was  to  be  deemed  a building 
of  the  extra  first-rate ; “ and  that,  being  a 
building  of  the  extra  first-rate  of  the  third 
class,  the  thickness  of  the  external  walls  of  the 
proposed  new  rooms  must  be  at  the  least  21  \ 
inches,  unless  the  official  referees  should  other- 
wise appoint;  and  also  that  the  floor  of  the 
passage,  on  both  stories,  must  be  wholly  sup- 
ported, constructed,  formed,  made,  and  finished 
fire-proof.” 


The  builder,  Mr.  Poole,  contended,  that 
“ the  said  building,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  used 
as  a hospital,  or  for  the  assemblage  of  per- 
sons in  large  numbers,  or  for  any  public  pur- 
pose, but  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  occupancy, 
invariably  occupied  by  a peculiarly  limited 
number  of  persons,  was  to  be  deemed  to  be  a 
building  of  the  first,  or  dwelling-house  class; 
and  as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  proposed  new  rooms,  that  such  rooms  being 
to  be  built  against  a substantial  external  wall 
of  the  existing  building,  and  that  no  part  of 
such  walls  (except  for  the  formation  of  one 
doorway  in  each  story)  is  to  be  removed,  the 
said  rooms  are  to  be  distinctly  rated,  and  con- 
stitute an  attached  building  of  the  second  rate 
of  the  first  class.” 

The  award  of  the  referees  was, — “ That  the 
building  in  question  is  a ‘hospital’  within 
the  meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,  and  that  it  corre- 
sponds in  form,  structure,  and  disposition,  with 
a dwelling-house:  and  inasmuch  as  it  so  con- 
forms, and  moreover  covers  more  than  four- 
teen squares,  that  it  is  a building  of  the  extra 
first-rate  of  the  third  or  public  building  class  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  proposed  structure  (or 
four  rooms),  we  do  hereby  determine  and 
award,  that  the  same  is  an  addition  to  the  said 
extra  first-rate  building,  and  not  an  attached 
building,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act;  but  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains two  stories  only,  and  having  regard  to  the 
height  of  such  stories,  and  inasmuch  as  regard- 
ing its  connection  with  the  main  building  it  is 
structurally  an  independent  building,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  area  a building  of  the  second-rate 
of  the  dwelling-house  class,  and  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  that  by  schedule  C,  part 
2,  walls  of  the  thickness  of  thirteen  inches 
only  are  prescribed  for  second-rate  buildings 
of  the  first  class,  we  do  hereby  approve  of  the 
proposed  walls  being  built  of  the  thickness  of 
thirteen  inches  only — but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  in  building  the  said  addition,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  Henry  Poole  to  make  the  floors 
of  the  passages  between  the  main  building  and 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  building  wholly 
of  fire-proof  materials,  and  to  make  a stair- 
case to  lead  to  the  passages  in  the  upper  story 
of  such  addition  to  the  building,  inlike  manner 
wholly  of  fire-proof  materials.” 

RAISING  ON  OLD  WALLS. 

With  regard  to  a building  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Russell-street  and  Tottenham-court- 
road,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  to 
raise  the  front  external  walls  to  a height  not 
exceeding  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
existing  walls.  This  was  objected  to  by  the 
district  surveyor,  he  being  of  opinion  that  the 
walls  were  not  sufficiently  secure  to  allow  of 
the  raising  “ the  wall  next  Tottenham-court- 
road,  which  is  built  upon  a wood  brestsummer 
(as  is  the  other  wall),  overhanging  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  inches,  whilst  the  wall  fronting  to 
Great  Russell-street  shews  a considerable  fis- 
sure throughout  its  height,  in  the  line  of  the 
wall  fronting  the  house  in  question  from  the 
adjoining  house,  No.  2,  Great  Russell-street.” 

Mr.  Lamb  was  of  opinion  that  the  walls 
were  sufficiently  secure  to  allow  of  the  raising 
thereof,  and  that  such  walls  being  of  the  thick- 
ness prescribed  by  the  said  Act,  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  district  surveyor  to  object 
thereto. 

The  district  surveyor  contended,  “ that  be- 
fore any  building  be  raised,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  district  surveyor  to  object  thereto,  if  he  is 
of  opinion  that  such  raising  ought  not  to  be 
done;  and  that  it  is  competent  to  him  to  ob- 
ject, whether  such  building  bean  already  or  a 
hereafter-built  building;  and  that  by  the  pro- 
vision in  section  31  of  the  said  Act,  with  re- 
gard to  buildings  already  built,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  limit  the  power  of  objecting  to  walls 
of  insufficient  thickness  of  buildings  already 
built,  but  that  it  is  thereby  intended  to  provide 
that  already  built  buildings  may  not  be  raised 
under  any  circumstances,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  district  surveyor ; and  that  under 
no  circumstances  may  walls  of  insufficient 
thickness  of  buildings  already  built  be  raised 
to  an  additional  height  exceeding  ten  feet.” 

When  the  referees  surveyed  the  building, 
they  found  the  walls  of  the  building  had  been 
already  raised  to  the  proposed  additional 
height. 

Their  award  was,  first,  with  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyor  generally, 


under  the  31st  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  that  although  the  walls  of 
buildings  already  built  may  be  of  the  thick- 
nesses prescribed  by  the  said  Act,  after  any 
intended  raising  of  the  walls  of  such  build- 
ings, it  will  not  be  lawful  to  raise  any  such 
building  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor, any  such  walls  be  not  sufficiently  secure 
to  allow  of  such  raising;  and,  secondly,  with 
regard  to  the  building  in  question,  we  hereby 
find  and  certify,  determine  and  award,  that 
the  district  surveyor  has  properly  objected  to 
the  raising  of  the  building  in  question,  inas- 
much as  the  walls  of  the  building  are  not  suf- 
ficiently secure,  and  are  so  defective  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  rendered  sufficiently  secure 
to  be  raised  upon ; and  we  do,  as  required  by 
the  said  requisition,  direct  that  the  walls  which 
have  been  raised  be  forthwith  taken  down  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  to  which  they  have  been 
raised.” 


METROPOLITAN. 

Twenty  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
“ dark  arches”  under  Adelphi-terrace, 
amongst  whom  were  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
Mr.  Marjoribanks,  &c.,  were  “ brought  up” 
at  Bow-street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  under  the 
Paving  Act,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Paving 
Committee  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  for  “ suffering  noxious  and  offen- 
sive matter  to  accumulate  in  the  arches,”  as 
it  had  done  for  years,  causing  stench  and 
nuisance  in  their  most  aggravated  forms. 
The  vestry  cleric  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
stated  that  so  deadly  was  this  nuisance,  that 
even  passengers  from  the  steamboats  bad  been 
suddenly  seized  with  illness,  and  one  had  died 
in  consequence.  Mr.  Lake,  surgeon,  said 
that  malignant  fever  had  lately  broken  out  on 
the  premises  from  the  same  cause,  and  had 
determined  him  and  others  to  put  the  law  in 
force.  Certain  parties,  it  was  observed,  had 
threatened  law  in  retaliation,  if  their  “ vested 
rights”  were  interfered  with  by  the  Paving 
Committee  ; but  at  length  the  greater  number 
of  tbe  defendants  condescended  to  allow  the 
committee  to  cleanse  the  premises  for  them, 
and  the  remainder  promised  to  do  so  them- 
selves.  At  a public  meeting  lately  held  at 

the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, Leicester-square,  Sir  Charles  Aldis  in 
the  chair,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting disease  and  pestilence  in  the  metropo- 
lis, it  was  resolved,  by  acclamation,  that  the 
interment  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  liv- 
ing should  be  prohibited  by  law;  that  no  effec- 
tive measures  for  protecting  the  public  health 
will  ever  be  carried  out  by  irresponsible  paro- 
chial boards ; but  that  the  various  parochial 
authorities  be  urgently  requested  to  do  what 
they  possibly  can  towards  the  abolition  of  cess- 
pools, under  Lord  Morpeth’s  act,  the  frequent 
cleansing  of  streets  and  gully-holes,  courts, 
yards,  and  alleys,  the  erection  of  public  water- 
closets  and  urinals,  and  the  establishment  of 

parochial  baths  and  wash-houses. To  the 

model  lodging-house  in  St.  Giles’s,  opened  on 
Monday  week,  has  been  added  a library  of 
400  volumes.  Lectures  also  are  to  be  given 
by  a committee  of  16  gentlemen,  turn  about, 

on  some  interesting  and  popular  subject. 

A number  of  houses  in  Billingsgate  have  been 
sold  by  auction  for  removal  from  the  site  of 
the  new  Coal  Exchange,  which  is  to  be  forth- 
with begun,  on  a plan  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  Trafalgar-square,  and 
which  will  cost  about  100,000/. The  sub- 

scriptions to  the  building  fund  for  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Cambridge  place,  Paddington,  now 
amount  to  21,287/.  odds.  The  hospital  is  to 

be  made  complete  for  about  400  patients. 

Christchurch,  Greenwich,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  the  2nd  instant,  by  Mr. 
John  Angerstein,  is  to  be  built  by  Messrs. 
Farrant  and  Turrel,  from  a design  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Kerr,  of  Norwich. 


Damp  Walls. — When  damp  walls  proceed 
from  deliquescence  in  the  case  of  muriate  of 
soda,  &c.,  in  intimate  combination  with  the 
sand  used  for  the  mortar,  it  i3  merely  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  wall  with  a strong  solution 
of  alum.  This  converts  the  deliquescent  salt 
into  an  efflorescent  one,  and  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. Or,  alum  may  be  added  to  the  plaster 
in  the  first  instance. — Dr.  Murray. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  BENCH  END, 

AYSGARTH  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  WOODWORK. 

AYSGARTH  C110RCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

Sir, — In  wandering  a summer's  day  last 
month  amidst  the  enchanling  scenery  of  Wens- 
ley-dale,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  I found  myself  towards  evening  at  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Aysgarth,  celebrated  by 
its  proximity  to  the  superb  falls  of  the  river 
Urc. 

My  custom  is  always,  if  practicable,  to  see 
the  interior  of  a church,  however  humble  its 
appearance,  and  in  this  instance  my  curiosity 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two 
early  English  bench  ends,  carved  in  oak,  and 
somewhat  like  the  accompanying  drawing.  I 
am  not  even  a tolerable  antiquary,  but  it  struck 
me  that  in  the  numerous  works  on  Gothic 
architecture  that  I had  seen  of  late  years,  no- 
thing approaching  this  interesting  relic  of 
early  English  woodwork  had  either  been  no- 
ticed  or  engraved  ; anil  viewing  it  in  this  light,  j 
I fancied  that  you  might  deem  it  worth  a place  ! 
in  your  interesting  journal.  Myself  and  an  | 
architectural  friend  examined  them  closely, 
and  at  once  were  satisfied  that  they  were 
genuine  examples,  and  not  copies  of  old  work, 
executed  at  some  much  later  date. 

The  carving  is  characterised  by  the  usual 
features  so  often  met  with  in  stonework  of  that 
date,  conveying  at  once  to  the  antiquary  or 
architect  an  unmistakable  signature  of  its  date. 
The  two  elbows  (both  in  a similar  state  of 
dilapidation)  occupy  the  same  position,  i.e.,  at 
the  end  of  the  stall  seats  in  the  chancel, 
and  stand  on  each  side  of  the  rood  screen  door, 
and  abutting  against  it,  as  shewn  in  the 
sketch. 

The  drawing  will,  I hope,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  portion  of  the  elbow  at  present  ex- 
isting. The  dotted  lines  are  intended  to  shew 
my  humble  attempt  at  a restoration  of  the  form 
it  may  have  assumed  when  perfect.  Both  the 
sides  are  carved,  and  otherwise  ornamented 


a similar  manner,  though  at  present  a board  Remarkable  Places,  says,  with  some  justice, 
is  nailed  against  the  interior,  causing  me  * ,har  “ aku.  i,.,n  oi.^Unhot  „i, 


Besides  those  interesting  relics,  the  church 
contains  much  woodwork  of  a very  ornate  and 
splendid  character.  The  roodloft  (given  in 
Whittaker’s  “ Richtnomlshire  ”)  - is  magnifi- 
cent, and  at  the  present  day  has  its  painting 
and  gilding  quite  perfect;  two  perpendicular 
standards,  most  elaborately  and  exquisitely 
carved,  make  the  finish  to  the  front  of  the 
stalls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bench  ends 
do  to  the  seats,  and  two  chantry  screens,  of 
perpendicular  date,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chancel.  One  of  them  bears  an  inscription, 
giving  the  name  and  date  of  a certain  Abbot 
of  Jervaulx,  and  thus  plainly  indicating  the 
histo'y  of  so  much  sumptuous  tooodivorfc  in  so 
simple  a village  church. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  is  about  nine  mil^  distant, 
and  contains  amidst  its  ruins  some  valuable 
specimens  of  early  English  date,  characterized 
more  especially  by  the  great  elegance  of  its 
mouldings.  The  remains  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent day  were  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Wensley-dale, besides  its  well-known  and  un- 
rivalled scenery,  contains  many  examples  of 
old  English  architecture,  and  will  well  repay 
the  student  or  antiquary  for  two  or  three  days’ 
ramble.  • • • 

Lancaster,  July  30th. 

***  The  elevation  is  on  a scale  of  one  inch 
to  a foot : the  section  is  half  the  real  size. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  RAMBLE  IN 
WARWICKSHIRE.* 

BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a short  distance  from  Coventry,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  Coombe  Abbey , the 
seat  of  Lord  Craven,  where  the  unfortunate 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  and 
afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia,  passed  the  early 
part  of  her  life.  Howitt,  in  his  “ Visits  to 


first 


t > imagine  it  onlv  sunk  carving, 


that  “ Coombe  Abbey  has  altogether  that  air 

> and  those  vestiges  ot  old  times  which  must, 

The  design  may  be,  1 think,  1 independent  of  its  connection  with  the  Queen 
to  credit,  ;ir,d  doubtless  in  those  1 °I  Uohemid,  give  it  great  interest  in  the  eyes 
scarce  woodwork  was  considered  j °f  the  lovers  of  old  English  homes,  and  of  the 
first-rate.  - sce  pages  35/  and  372,  ante. 


traces  of  past  generations.”  So  little  care,  j 
however,  seems  employed  to  preserve  consis- 
tency  in  the  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  rooms, 
that  the  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  be 
found  in  a ramble  through  it  is  materially 
lessened. 

The  architecture  is  of  various  character,  j 
much  intermixed  and  disfigured  by  alterations 
at  different  periods.  The  cloisters  of  the  abbey 
which  once  occupied  the  site,  now  included 
within  the  house,  are  Norman.  The  most 
interesting  apartment,  known  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan room,  completed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  suite 
occupied  by  the  princess,  has  a fine  chimney- 
piece  of  the  period,  partly  of  wood,  parily 
stone.  In  connection  with  this  suite  of  rooms 
is  the  quaint  and  interesting  garden  porch, 
engraved  in  our  lust  volume,*  wheie  will  also 
be  found  an  account  of  the  Abbey. 

There  is  a large  number  bf‘ ipaintings  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  including  the 
“ Samuel  and  Eli,”  of  Rembrandt^ — a marvel- 
lous production,  well  worth  a pilgrimage. 

Amongst  the  other  interesting  old  houses 
visited  by  the  association  was  Astley  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lifford,  originally  a fortified 
erection  of  early  date,  but  now  for  the  most 
part  modernized.  Parts  of  the  exterior,  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  retain 
their  characteristics,  and  the  moat  remaipa. 

Astley  Church, closely  adjoiningthe  residence, 
lias  several  points  of  considerable  interest. 
According  to  Dugdale,  Sir  T homas  de  Astlfey  j 
built  here  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the ’reign  o 
Edward  III.,  “ a most  fair  and  beautiful 
collegiat  church  in  the  form  of  a cross,  dedi 
cated  to  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
with  a tall  spire,  covered  with  lend.”  The 
spire  being  pulled  down  by  an  after  owner!  j 
the  tower  decayed,  and  was  rebuilt  about  ICG/, 
At  the  same  time  was  totally  taken  away  “ all 
the  west  part  of  the  church,  with  the  north 
and  south  cross  lies,  making  that  which  was 
the  quire  the  body  of  the  church.”  They  also 
pulled  down  the  chapels,  “setting  up  that 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  at  the  east  end 
for  a chancell.”  This  agrees  frith  the  presenjt 
arrangement  of  the  church.  1 he  added  chancel 
has  upon  the  face  of  the  masonry  the  date 
1608,  in  large  sculptured  figures. 

In  the  nave  (formerly  the  chancel)  is  a series 
of  eighteen  canopied  stalls,  with  a figure 
painted  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  each,  and  a 
legend  in  a scroll.  ML__U 

A very  short  distance  from  Castle  Ast- 
ley stands  Arbury , the  beautiful  seat  of  ME 
Newdegate  Newdegate,  M.P.,  who ...  re- 
ceived the  association  with  elegant  hi 
The  drawing-room  and  dining-hall 
late  pointed  style,  are  remarkable,  if  we 
rightly  informed,  as  having  been  executea  from 
the  drawings  of  an  amateur,  Sir  Francis  New- 
degate, at  a time  when  Gothic  architecture 
was  less  understood  than  it  is  now.  Arbury 
contains  a number  of  very  interesting  pictures 
and  portraits,!  amongst  which  is  the  remark- 
able painting,  or  rather  series  of  paintipgSj , 
inscribed,  “The  combate  in  Paris  betwixt  John 
de  Astley  and  Peter  de  Mape,  29th  August, 
a.d.  1438,”  and  “ The  Combate  in  Smithfield 
betwixt  Sir  John  de  Astley  and  Sir  Philip 
Boyle,  30ih  January,  a.d.  1441,”  engraved,  as 
many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  in  Dug- 
dale’s  “ Warwickshire.” 

Of  Mr.  Newdegate’s  beautiful  grounds,  and 
his  pleasant  speech  at  the  luncheon,  we  may 
not  stop  to  speak.  Marche , marche,  toujour s ! 
(as  in  Le  Juif  Errant)  is  ever  the  cry  at  the 
arcbieological  meetings.  We  once  more  take 
to  the  rail,  and,  before  leaving  for  London, 
whisk  our  readers  back  to  Kenilworth,  that  we 
may,  in  redemption  of  our  promise,  lay  before 
them  a representation  of  the  interesting  Nor- 
man doorway  in  the  church  thexe^  engraved 
from  a drawing  made  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  W.  Alexander,  F.S. A.  ,»  ^ ,-p 

In  the  course  of  these  notes,  which  we  have 
confined  as  closely  as  possible  tp  matters  con- 
nected with  our  architectural  antiquities,  we 
have  not  alluded  to  the  visit  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  Stratford  on- Avon,  and  the  steps  that 
were  there  taken  to  insure  the  retention  of 
Shakspeare’s  house.  This  was  from  no  luke- 
warmness towards  the  proposal : we  have  long 
since  and  more  than  once  expressed  our  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  we  suggested  a 
plan  for  purchasing  it,  which  has  been  very 


* Vol.  IV.,  p.  6. 

t Many  of  these  pictures,  by  thg  way.  secru  to  retire  attention 
to  ensure  their  preservation. 
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generally  quoted  a9  “from  a contemporary/’ 
The  fact  is;  hbwever,  that  further  excitement 
se'kths  unnecessary.  The  house  must  be  ob- 
tained for  the  nation  ; whether  our  great  bard 
was  born  in  it  or  not, — even  if  it  be  like  “ my 
father’s  knife,”  which  had  first  a new  blade 
and  tljen  a new  handle,  and  is  still  preserved 
“ because  it  was  my  father’s  knife,”  the  house 
must  be  purchased,  protected,  and  honoured, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  he.  We  are  not 
at  all  anxious,  however,  that  the  hucksters,  in 
whose  unworthy  hands  this  honoured  relic  is, 
should  make  a' harvest  out  of  public  feeling,  as 
they  evidently  wish  to  do,  and  we  are  more 
disposed  at  this  moment,  therefore,  to  cry  cau- 
tion than  to  help  push.* 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WARWICK  CASTLE.f 

The  castle- <j>f  Warwick  has  no  architectural 
features  which  ca’n.cl early  be  traced  to  a period 
earlier  than  that  pY Edward  I.  or  II. ; but  that 
from  a very  reinofO  drite,  it  has  existed  as  a 
place  of  importance  in  our  national  history, 
may  be  fairly  inferred.  Long  before  the 
twelfth  century,  its  defences  had  been  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  assaults  and  violence 
of  invaders,  and  it  was  not  until  that  date  it 
assumed  the  form  which  seemed  to  defy  the 

* We  defer  the  conclusion  of  our  ramblo  with  the  “ Archccoloyi- 
cal  IntlUiiUA  in  Norfolk,  till  next  week. 

*■  The  following  is  the  more  detailed  account  of  this  fine  struc- 
ture; given  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Jackson,  of  Leamington,  to  the  British 
Archioologleiu  Association,  to  which  we  before  referred. 


attacks  of  violence,  or  the  more  insidious  as- 
saults of  time.  We  find  it  stated,  that  in  542, 
Dubritius,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  St.  David’s,  made  his  episcopal 
seat  at  Warwick,  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
where  afterwards  the  castle  was  built,  and  I 
conceive  the  present  chapel  to  have  been  built 
on  this  site;  an  early  stone  coffin  exhibited  at 
the  porter’s  lodge,  having  been  discovered  near 
this  spot,  warrants  this  inference.  In  915, 
Ethelfieda,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  made 
a strong  fortification,  called  “ The  Dounjeon,” 
on  an  artificial  mound  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  castle.  The  mound  forms  a con- 
spicuous object  in  the  general  view,  but  no 
traces  of  Ethelfleda’s  fortification  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned. Turchil  de  Warwick,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  is  said  greatly  to  have  enlarged 
the  castle  by  command  of  the  Conqueror,  who, 
nevertheless,  bestowed  the  same  {then  newly 
built,  or  rather  enlarged)  on  Henry  de  Novo 
Burgo,  or  Newburgh,  one  of  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, afterwards  promoted  l>y  him  to  the 
earldom  of  Warwick.  In  the  year  1153, 
Gundreda,  Countess  of  Warwick  (to  use  Dug- 
dale’s  expression)  outed  King  Stephen’s  sol- 
diers forth  of  Warwick  Castle,  and  delivered 
that  fort  to  Ilenry  II.  In  1259,  John 
Giffard,  governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  sur- 
prised the  garrison  at  Warwick,  and  demo- 
lished the  walls  from  tower  to  tower.  Between 
the  years  1315  and  1370,  Thomas  Beauchamp 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  it  is  to  him, 
I think,  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice,  which 


I now  proceed  to  describe,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

From  the  present  entrance  a road  lias  been 
for  some  distance  cut  through  the  rock,  and  at 
its  termination  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle 
bursts  on  the  view,  Guy’s  Tower  being  the 
nearest  object.  The  moat  is  dry,  and  abridge 
of  a single  arch  supplies  the  place  of  the  an- 
cient drawbridge  : the  openings  to  receive  the 
chains  of  which  are,  however,  remaining  in 
their  original  state.  The  portcullis  is  also  re- 
tained and  regularly  lowered  every  evening. 
A quick  ascent  leads  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
castle.  The  whole  of  this  central  gateway  is 
carefully  defended  by  an  internal  pair  of  gates 
(the  hooks  for  which  remain),  an  inner  port- 
cullis and  court,  from  the  battlements  of  which, 
and  from  loop-holes,  assailants  could  be  mo- 
lested at  all  points,  as  also  from  a gallery,  the 
approach  to  which  is  by  an  inclined  plane  in  a 
passage  at  the  side  of  the  wall.  'I' he  chambers 
over  the  outer  gateway  also  command  the 
lines  of  approach,  and  above  those  T)f  the  inner 
gateway  is  a flying  curtain,  communicating 
with  the  two  towers.  South  of  this  gate-house 
stands  Csesar’s  Tower.  In  plan  it  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  resist- 
ance and  defence.  Founded  on  the  rock,  it 
appears  to  defy  the  attacks  of  time.  No  salient 
point  occurs  on  which  the  cunning  engines 
of  the  besieger  could  take  effect.  The  plan 
externally  presents  three  segments  of  a circle, 
and  on  the  side  next  the  inner  court  the  plan 
is  angular.  Descending  by  about  twenty  step3 
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from  the  court-yard,  the  lowest  apartment, 
called  the  dungeon,  is  gained.  It  is  17  Ret 
4 inches  long,  and  13  feet  6 inches  wide, 
groined  in  two  hays.  The  ribs  are  deep,  and 
have  a plain  chamfer.  On  the  south  side,  an 
opening,  one-third  the  w'dth  of  the  room, 
admits  the  light  from  a deeply  splayed  window, 
the  opening  of  which  is  narrowed  to  the  width 
of  six  inches  towards  the  outside  of  the  wall. 

On  the  north  side,  and  at  some  height  from  the 
floor  is  a smaller  window,  admitting  light 
from  the  courtyard. 

Emerging  from  the  dungeon  and  on  a level 
with  the  court-yard,  the  interior  is  divided 
into  a principal  apartment  about  19  feet  G inches 
by  14  feet  G inches,  and  communicating  with 
two  smaller  chambers.  The  groining,  as  below, 
is  simple  early  pointed,  the  rib  deep  and 
chamfered  or  slightly  hollowed,  the  door-jamhs 
plain  chamfer  with  deep  rebate.  The  principal 
windows  are  deeply  splayed,  the  jamb  set  for- 
wards towards  the  external  wall,  the  opening 
narrow  and  ogee-headed,  with  a single  tran- 
som, and  the  external  jamb  a double  splay 
and  fillet.  The  smaller  openings  to  turret 
stair,  See.,  are  slit  lights,  with  square-headed 
and  chamfered  jambs.  The  two  floors  above 
are  similarly  arranged,  the  lower  of  the  two 
hung  with  some  very  good  tapestry.  From 
the  third  floor  are  communications  with  the 
south  and  eastern  ramparts  ; and  above  this 
floor  access  is  gained  to  the  first  outer  platform 
of  the  tower.  Here  the  deeply- projecting 
battlements  are  supported  on  corbels,  between 
which  are  open  spaces, to  allow  of  missiles  being 
thrown  down  on  the  assailants  below.  Above 
this  arises  the  upper  tower,  having  two  apart- 
ments, floored  over  at  the  height  of  6^  feet, 
and  a single  heptagonal  chamber  above,  lighted 
by  large  square  openings  in  the  massive  walls, 
and  having  a groined  roof.  Above  this  cham- 
ber is  the  upper  platform  of  the  tower,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  in  every  direction, 
having  on  its  south-west  side  another  platform 
ascended  by  steps. 

Proceeding  westward  from  this  tower,  we 
descend  into  the  basement  of  the  castle,  and 
passing  by  the  more  modern  portion  erected 
under  the  library,  bed-room,  &c.,  the  old  part 
of  the  castle  is  entered.  This  extends  under 
the  great  hall,  ante-room,  cedar,  and  compass 
rooms,  armoury  passage,  and  chapel,  and  is 
groined  throughout,  the  principal  portion  being 
supported  by  dwarf  pillars  of  the  same  early 
character  as  the  groining, — about  the  time  of 
Richard  II. 

In  the  ale  cellar  is  a two-light  window,  indi- 
cative of  the  character  of  the  building.  In  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building  a small  turret 
stair  gives  a further  descent  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  at  which  level  it  is  now  stopped  up,  but  in 
all  probability  at  a lower  depth  it  afforded 
egress  from  this  part  of  the  castle. 

The  ancient  external  features  of  the  castle 
are  much  obscured  on  the  south,  or  river  side, 
by  the  insertion  of  numerous  windows  of  late 
date,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the  dining-room 
and  wing  buildings,  erected  for  the  late  Earl 
of  Warwick  ; but  there  are  sufficient  indica- 
tions to  warrant  the  date  which  I have  assigned 
to  the  structure,  the  chapel  being,  perhaps, 
somewhat  later  in  period.  Internally  the 
whole  has  been  modernised  to  the  date  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
hull,  mentioned  before. 

By  a passage,  said  to  be  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  north  wall,  and  called  the  Armoury 
Passage,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  a tower, 
having  four  angular  turrets,  and  the  archway 
in  the  basement  affording  egres3  to  the  park 
at  the  foot  of  Ethelfleda’s  Mount : this  tower 
has  also  been  much  modernised. 

Ethelfleda’s  Mount,  or  Keep,  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall ; and 
Hollar’s  map,  attached  to  Dugdale,  shews  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  which  at  pre- 
sent exists,  and  has  been  ascended  by  an  ex- 
ternal stair,  renewed  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  one  single  chamber,  with  an  ascent  to  the 
summit.  Another  toiler  has  been  added  in 
modern  times,  but  according  tolerably  well 
with  the  character  of  the  whole.  From  this 
north-west  angle  a narrow  flight  of  steps  ex- 
tends towards  the  Bear  Tower,  but  the  ram- 
part is  terminated  abruptly  at  a short  distance, 
i.e.,  at  the  break,  where  the  curtain  wall  is 
thrown  across. 

The  summit  of  the  mound  presents  an  area 
of  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
centre  stood  a fine  fir  tree,  evidently  of  some 


ace  in  Dtigdale’s  time.  It  is  said  that  build- 
i£.s  exist  beneath  this  area,  but  I am  not 
atvare  of  any  researches  having  been  made,  and 
no  indications  are  at  present  visible.  1 he  area 
is  certainly  not  too  large  for  a Norman  keep 
circular  in  form,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
its  nails  should  be  buried  by  a surrounding 
mound  of  earth.  A foot  below  the  level  of  the 


windows  of  the  north-west  tower  a series  i 


round  boles  occur,  which  were  most  probably 
made  for  self-defence  during  the  siege  in  16«. 
From  this  mound  there  is  an  extremely  flue 
view  of  the  dormitory.  In  Canaletti  ft  time  it 
was  formally  planted  with  clipped  firs,  flu 
since  then  it  has  been  dollied  with  shiubs  and 
fine  trees  by  the  late  earl,  and  now  presen  s a 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  appearance.  I he  ttvo 
octangular  towers,  called  the  Clarence  and 
Bear  towers,  are  connected  by  a flank  wall, 
and  the  court-yard  was  here  approached  by  a 
draw-bridge,  west  of  which  the  moat  runs  out 
to  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound.  These  towers  consist  each  of  a single 
chamber,  with  a small  staircase  at  the  side, 
affording  access  to  a rampart,  which  runs 
round  the  walls.  Over  the  towers  is  a spacious 
platform,  ascended  by  steps.  A subterraneous 
passage  is  said  to  communicate  with  the 
western  tower ; and  from  the  eastern  rampart 
a considerable  flight  of  steps  affords  a com- 
munication with  the  third  story  ot  Guy  slower. 
This  tower,  built  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  in 
1393,  at  a cost  of  395/.  5s.  Hi.,  is  uniform  in 
style  throughout.  The  ogee-headed  windows 
are  inserted  in  a square,  externally  chamfered, 
thus  differing  from  the  windows  of  Catsars 
Tower,  which  have  the  ogee  head  repeated  on 
the  external  moulding.* 


produced  in  removing  so  inveterate  and  conti- 
nued a source  of  injurious  damp  as  mud  is, 
might  well  be  submitted  to,  even  inde- 
pendently of  its  refreshing  coolness  id  the 
dry  heat  of  summer.  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick and  the  secretary  of  the  Health  of 
Towns’  Association  were  present  in  course 

of  these  experiments. In  the  Leeds 

council  the  other  day,  on  consideration  ot 
what  is  called  “ the ' Architects’  Bill,  for- 
building  the  new  jail,  it  was  proposed  to  grant 
to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Back- 
house, a sum  of  150/.,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  their  estimate,  5521.,  and  on  account  of  the 
‘ verv  satisfactory  manner’  in  which  then 
work  had  been  done,  and  the  ‘ much  longer- 
period’  during  which  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  continue  their  services  than  what  was 
originally  contemplated.  4 he  town  clerk,  how- 
ever, read  a letter  from  their  solicitor,  claim- 
ing a sum  of  500/.  over  and  above  the  amount 
of” their  contract,  on  account  of  “ extra  pro- 
fessional duties,  arising  from  alterations  in  the 
original  plans  and  additions,  ’ the  work  having 
thus,  it  was  alleged,  extended  a year  beyond 
the  period  originally  calculated  on.  The  coun- 
cil were  thus,  of  course,  taken  a little  aback  in 
the  effectuation  of  their  generous  intention, 
and  some  of  the  members  then  rebelled 
against  the  idea  of  giving  them  even 
°one  penny  more  than  by  law  they  were 
.ti.inri  ” althoiiirVi  if  was  observed  “that  if 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


The  Dartmoor  granite  is  about  to  be  quar- 
ried, it  is  said,  by  a body  of  convicts,  to  be 
domiciled  at  the  Prince's  Town  prisons.— — 
The  widening  of  the  Old  bridge,  Bath,  long 

contemplated,  is  about  to  he  commenced. 

The  Wesleyan  Collegiate  Institution,  recently 
erected  at  Taunton,  has  been  opened.  The 
building  is  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style,  with 
a frontage  of  hewn  stone  240  feet  long,  and  a 
central  tower.  There  are  also  a terrace, 
swimming  bath,  playground,  lodge,  and  en- 
trance gates,  &c.,  and  the  whole  establishment 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  tower. 

A site  for  the  new  post-office,  Hereford, 

has  been  fixed  on  near  the  cathedral  close. 

Anew  town-hall  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  to  be 
built,  it  is  alleged,  by  the  new  member,  Sir 
John  Guest,  as  a present  to  his  constituents. 

The  church  of  Shelsley  Beauchamp, 

Worcester,  was  lately  re-opened,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  restoration,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  of  Oxford,  architect.  Its  original 
character  had  been  much  effaced’  since  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was 
probably  built.  The  lost  proportions  have 
been  restored,  and  unsightly  superfoetations 
removed.  A new  north  aisle  has  been  added, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  it,  in  short,  raised 
irom  its  foundations.  The  roofing  and  other 
woodwork  is  of  oak,  and  the  pewing  plain,  with 
stalls  in  the  chancel.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone. 
Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  has  filled  the  centre 
of  the  east  window  with  painted  glass.  Lord 
Ward  has  given  500/.  towards  the  expense  of 
the  restorations. A new  workhouse  is  con- 

templated for  the  Shepton-Mallet  union  at  a 

cost  of  about  20,000/. From  experiments 

tried  at  Salford  in  watering  and  cleansing  the 
streets  with  hose,  applied  directly  to  the  water 
mains,  and  jets  with  tinned  plates  placed  ob- 
liquely beforethe  nozzle  to  spread  the  rounded 
stream  into  a sheet,  it  appears  that  a surface  of 
1,800  square  yards  can  be  sufficiently  watered 
in  four  minutes,  and  that  a surface  of  240 
square  yards  can  be  very  efficiently  scoured  in 
three  minutes.  The  jet,  however,  in  the 
latter  case,  was  found  to  wash  away  tbe  gravel 
rather  injuriously  from  between  the  stones. 
A9  a useful  adjunct  to  the  sweeping  machine, 
however,  its  value  has  been  sufficiently  tested  ; 
and  for  foot  pavements,  and  perhaps,  too,  for 
house-fronts  and  even  — gently  applied — for 
windows  also,  it  will  he  equally  useful.  Man- 
chester is  thus  likely  to  perfect  those  means  of 
cleansing  streets  which  it  also  originated  in 
the  sweeping  machine.  The  temporary  damp 


entitled  to,”  although  it  was  observed 
right  in  their  claim,  they  had  not  thrown  away 
that  right  by  employing  a solicitor,  ’ and  that 
for  alterations  made  in  the  original  estimate 
they  certainly  were  entitled  to  remuneration. 
One  item  of  27/.  was  admitted  to  be  exigible, 
but  no  other  ; and  the  subject  was  ultimately 
referred  back  to  the  Gaol  Committee,  with 
power  to  pay  such  extra  sum  as  they  might 
consider  reasonable  for  work  so  ‘satisfactorily 
done. Messrs.  Craven  and  Sons,  the  con- 

tractors for  the  construction  of  the  Sunder- 
land docks,  have  commenced  their  work.— — 
The  usual  authorities  in  the  Scotch  iron  trade, 
inquoting  pig  at  48s.  per  ton,  free  on  hoard,  now 
speak  of  a further  “ decline  of  full  2s.  having 
taken  place  since  Monday  last  [week],  not- 
withstanding the  continuation  of  the  strike 
amongst  the  miners  and  colliers,  and  the  stop- 
page of  blast  furnaces  in  the  Monk  land  dis- 
tricts and  one  of  the  chief  authorities  at 
Birmingham  seems  to  find  it  necessary,  or  ad- 
visable, in  discussing  the  prospects  of  tbe 
trade  in  general,  to  endeavour  to  suppress 
something  like ‘alarm’  by  assurances  that  such 
alarm  is  not  shared  in  by  him  at  least. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 


• All  tlie  details  are  given  in  " Pugin's  Specimens.” 


The  ‘ extraordinary  rise  ’ of  charges  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  has  already  begun  to 
work  out  its  own  cure,  by  giving  rise  to  the 
re-establishment  of  coaches  on  the  road  be- 
tween London  and  Cambridge,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  cheap  steamers  between  London  and 
Yarmouth  : so  that  to  that  salutary  awe  which 
the  omnibus  system  already  exercises  over  the 
rising  charges  on  this  line  of  rail,  where  they 
happen  to  compete,  will  soon  he  added  a still 
more  general,  and,  in  all  probability,  still 
more  effectnal  check  to  its  rising  ambition. 

The  East  Anglian  line  was  opened  from 

Lynn  to  Swaffham  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
works  were  commenced  about  two  years  and  a 
half  since,  and  finished  last  year  to  Narbo- 
l-ough.  In  the  second  contract  to  Swaffham, 
there  is  still  much  to  do  in  widening  cuttings 
for  a double  line.  The  engineer  in  chief  of 
this  line  is  Mr.  Valentine,  and  the  resident  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Hall.  The  contractor  from  Lynn 
to  Narborough  was  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Messrs. 
Frost,  Fly,  and  Mathewson  were  the  contrac- 
tors from  Narborough  to  Swaffham,  a hilly 
district  of  chalk  and  flints,  with  heavy  cuttings 
and  embankments,  and  large  bridges.  Middle- 
ton,  East  Winch,  and  Pentney  stations  are 
built  of  Carr  stone.  The  Narborough  station 
is  ten  miles  from  Lynn.  Not  far  from  it  the 
line  crosses  the  Narby,  a large  timber  bridge, 
with  five  openings  of  30  feet  each.  One  ot 
the  chalk  embankments  here  is  I J miles  long 
and  20  feet  high.  Over  the  road  to  Narborough 
there  is  a large  girder  bridge  ; girders  25  feet 
span.  Towards  Swaffham  the  line  is  made  up 
of  alternate  cuttings  and  embankments.  Over 
the  last  cutting  there  is  a large  brick  bridge 
| of  three  arches,  30  feet  span  each,  11  feet 
spring,  and  1G  feet  in  height,  with  arches 
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turned  in  cement.  The  Swaffham  station  is 
only  one  story  in  height,  of  Elizabethan  design 
and  Hint  material,  with  York  stone  dressings 
and  brick  quoins.  It  is  06  feet  in  length  and 
20  feet  in  height,  with  200  feet  in  length  of 
platform.  The  site  is  convenient  to  the  town. 
The  high  road  is  carried  here  over  a girder 
bridge  below  which  the  permanent  way  is  laid 
onwards  to  Sporle,  where  there  is  a station  also 
of  Hint  with  a long  timber  platform.  By  No- 
vember the  opening  to  Dereham  is  expected  to 
complete  the  railway  connection  from  Lynn  to 
Norwich.  From  800  to  1,000  men  are  now 
employed  on  the  works. At  a recent  meet- 

ing of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Company, 
a report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  progress  of  the  works 
an  average  of  90,916/.  per  month  has  hitherto 
been  expended,  and  that  owing  to  the  progress 
now  being  made  with  the  tubular  bridges  and 
the  completion  of  station  buildings,  &c.,  the 
average  will  henceforth  be  at  the  rate  of 
120,000/.  a month,  until  the  main  completion 
ot  the  line  in  February  next,  when  it  will  be 
opened  throughout,  except  the  Britannia  or 
Menai  Bridge,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
legislative  enactment  was  also  announced  to 
the  company,  under  which  they  are  to  contri- 
bute 200,000/.  towards  the  formation  of  a free 
or  Government  harbour  of  refuge,  and  packet 
harbour  and  pier  at  Holyhead.  In  the  engi- 
neer’s report,  also  read,  it  was  stated  that  one 
ot  the  tubes  on  the  platform  at  Conway  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  plans  for  moving 
and  raising  the  tubes  are  being  carried  out, 
hydraulic  presses,  chains,  and  pontoons  being 
in  progress.  The  tube  so  far  completed,  it  is 
said,  ‘ manifests  all  the  strength  and  rigidity 
which  was  anticipated.’  This  bridge  is  ex- 
pected to  bo  ready  by  November  next.  The 
Britannia  also  is  in  active  progress,  but  in  a 
more  backward  state  than  the  Conway,  where 
the  sufficiency  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  tubular  bridges  are  formed,  will  be 
first  tested.  In  reply  to  a question  put  to  Mr. 
Stephenson,  he  said  that  General  Pasley’s  let- 
ter to  The  Times  did  not  touch  the  actual 
principle  on  which  the  bridges  were  being 
constructed,  but  he  admitted  that  that  principle 
was  involved  in  the  general’s  objection  to  the 
mode  of  erection.  “ There  were  only  two  or 
tlirte  people  in  this  country,”  he  said,  “ who 
knew  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  kind  of 
construction.”  The  plans  were  then  and  there 
before  the  company,  but  “ it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  details  intelligible  to  a large  meet- 
ing like  the  present.”  Indeed,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  understood  to  admit  that  “ his 
machinery  is  very  complicated.”  The  vi- 
bration, he  was  assured  would  be  very 
trifling,  as  the  weight  of  the  tube  would 
be  twelve  times  that  of  the  train;  and  as 
to  a “ Mathematician,”  who  spoke  of  vibra- 
tion destroying  the  tenacity  of  wrought-iroo, 
or  rather,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  quoted  it, — “ the 
vibration  of  wrought-iron  turning  it  into  cast- 
iron, — he  might  as  well  have  asserted  that  it 
would  be  turned  into  plumbago!”  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Stephenson  remarked  that  “ he 
believed  that  nothing  [requiring  correction?] 
would  arise  in  the  erection  which  would  not 
suggest  immediately  a mode  of  correction.” 
In  reply  to  a second  question,  he  also  stated 
that  “ he  expected  the  tubes  would  be  able  to 
support  themselves  without  the  chains.  The 
chains  were  only  intended  to  raise  the  tubes  to 

their  places,  and  not  to  support  them.” The 

Landore  viaduct,  which  is  to  connect  the  South 
Wales  line  a little  above  the  Morfa  copper 
works,  and  which  will  be  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height 
above  the  tidal  level,  was  begun  on  Monday 
week,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about 

ten  weeks. On  the  inquest  held  on  the  body 

of  the  engine-driver  on  the  Midland  line,  who 
was  killed  near  King’s  Norton,  on  Friday 
week  before  last,  the  jury  in  their  verdict  at- 
tributed the  accident  which  led  to  his  death, 
to  “ the  engine  being  of  much  too  heavy  a 
description  to  be  used  on  the  present  light 
road,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  travelling, 
with  a light  train  to  which  it  was  attached.” 

A great  portion  of  the  line,  we  understand, 

is  now  being  relaid. The  contract  for  the 

great  Central  Station  in  Neville-street,  New- 
castle, has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Mackay  and 
Heed,  for  92,000/.  The  estimates,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer , differed  to  the  extent  of  j 
20,000/. ! Berlin  appears  to  rival  London 


itself  in  the  puffing  system.  A mercantile 
house  has  offered  to  supply  every  German 
railway  carriage  with  silk  blinds,  gratis,  for 
fifty  years,  on  the  mere  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  cover  them  with  advertisements,  and 

change  them  as  often  as  they  please. A 

Parisian  engineer,  named  Ybry,  has  patented 
a new  time  table,  by  means  of  which,  at  a 
glance,  successive  trains  can  be  so  regulated 
with  reference  to  express  or  extraordinary 
trains,  and  to  one  another,  as  to  avoid  collision 
at  any  one  or  all  points.  It  shews  at  once, 
without  calculation,  by  the  mere  intersection 
of  lines  representing  the  length  of  the  line, 
with  vertical  lines  representing  time,  the  place 
and  time  of  any  train  while  on  its  journey, 
the  time  of  stoppage  and  departure  from  any 
station,  See. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  telegraphic  system  of  Messrs.  Brett 
and  Little,  of  Furnival’s-inn,  is  an  elaborate 
result  of  years  of  studious  ingenuity.  The 
first  improvement  to  be  noticed  is  one  for  the 
equalization  and  sustainment  of  galvanic 
power  in  its  continued  application  to  the  main 
apparatus  of  the  electric  telegraph.  In  this 
case  the  old  evils  resulting  from  the  incrusta- 
tion of  the  battery-plates  with  sulphate  of  zinc 
are  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  a steady 
and  continuous  system  of  percolation  through 
the  main  trough,  which  is  supplied  with  a bare 
sufficiency  of  dilute  acid,  to  keep  the  sand  in 
which  the  plates  are  imbedded  in  a state  of 
saturation.  This  supply  is  sustained  from  a 
trough  above,  through  nipples  which  allow  it 
to  drop  down  gradually  between  each  pair  of 
plates,  while  the  solution  of  sulphate,  as  it  is 
formed,  sinks,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  main  trough,  and  escapes  through  some- 
what similar  orifices  filled  with  sponge,  into  a 
trough  below. 

The  next  improvement  is  one  for  the  more 
complete  isolation  of  the  power  thus  steadily 
generated,  during  its  course  along  the  telegra- 
phic wires,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  liable  to 
dissipation  by  moisture,  such  as  rain  conduct- 
ing it  into  the  earth  along  the  usual  isolaters. 
This. has  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  isolaters 
of  solid  crystal,  prolonged  below  into  an  in- 
verted cup-like  form,  from  the  rim  of  which  all 
rain  must  drop  or  run,  without  taking  its 
course  up  again  through  the  interior  to  the 
support  of  the  isolater  at  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
through  which  alone  it  could  complete  the  con- 
duction to  the  ground. 

The  advantages  of  thus  from  the  outset 
economizing  the  power  wherewith  the  tele- 
graphic apparatus  is  to  be  worked,  are  various. 
No  separate  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  for 
instance,  is  necessary  at  every  station,  at  a 
cost  of  8, 1,  each  or  so,  for  connection  with  the 
bell ; the  power  itself,  eliminated,  it  may  be, 
and  indeed  it  virtually  was,  at  a distance  of  1,000 
miles  of  wire , being  capable  itself  of  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  bell  mechanism  through  a delicate 
little  magnet  mounted  on  an  axis,  with  its  poles 
both  pointing  to  the  ground;  and  not  only 
capable  of  doing  so  at  one,  two,  or  at  the  utmost, 
five  or  six  stations,  but  at  many — seventeen, 
on  our  own  observation,  represented  by  seven- 
teen distinct  repetitions  of  the  apparatus  from 
which  the  battery  was  divided  by  the  1,000 
miles  of  wire,  the  additional  resistance  of 
which  whilst  twisted  into  coil  must  be  also 
overcome. 

There  are  two  indicators,  which  indicate 
the  alphabetical  characters  by  the  number  of 
pendulations,  or  rather  semi-pendulations,  of 
either,  or  both,  towards  the  perpendicular, 
according  to  an  arbitrary  but  simple  arrange- 
ment engraved  on  the  front  of  the  instrument. 
Numbers  are  also  indicated  in  a similar  way, 
and  responses,  such  as  “understood,”  “re- 
peat,” “ yes,”  “ no,”  &c. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
vances in  the  general  principle  of  the  electric 
telegraph  towards  ultimate  perfection  yet  at- 
tained, consists  in  the  capability  of  conversing 
by  Messrs.  Brett  and  Little’s  telegraph  on  a 
dozen  different  subjects  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  on  one  and  the  same  line  of  telegraph, 
extending  between  only  twice  that  number  of 
stations, — and  that  through  one  line  of  wire 
alone,  exclusive  of  a line  for  preliminary 
warning  by  bell.  Earth-plates  are  provided 
at  each  station,  so  that  when  desired  the  cir- 
cuit may  be  completed  through  the  earth  be- 


tween any  two,  or  every  two,  stations,  and  the 
communication  between  any  two  of  these 
coupled  stations  be  thus  temporarily  shut,  off 
from  all  beyond  them,  while  these  may  all  he 
also  otherwise  engaged.  Thus  in  a line  estab- 
lished between  London  and  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  via  Birmingham,  intelligence  may 
be  communicated  from  London  to  "Birming- 
ham without  interfering  with  either  Liverpool 
or  Manchester.  And,  moreover,  those  stations 
between  any  two  such  points  of  converse  may 
shut  themselves  off  from  any  temporary  inter- 
course in  which  they  may  not  he  interested, 
until  the  warning  bell  announce  the  contrary. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits  were 
we  to  particularize  the  details,  by  means  of 
which  other  advantages  have  been  obtained, 
such  as  the  obviation  of  the  annoyance,  con- 
fusion, and  damage  arising  from  the  ringing  of 
bells  by  atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  with- 
drawal through  graduating  conductors  of  all 
atmospherical  electricity,  weak  or  strong,  that 
might  otherwise  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  wires.  We  cannot  conclude,  however, 
without  observing,  that  although  we  conceive 
even  this  invention  to  be  still  far  from  the  beau 
ideal  of  electro-telegraphic  perfection,  that 
may  be  a consummation  destined  never  to  he 
any  thing  else  than  ideal,  while  there  certainly 
now  appears  to  be  a prospect  of  a speedy  re- 
alization of  something  like  practical  benefits 
to  the  public  in  general  and  the  rail  way  system 
in  particular,  which  latter  it  is  full  time  that 
this  foster-child,  so  long  and  so  deeply  indebted 
to  its  parent,  should  bethink  itself  o’f  now  re- 
paying. __ 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

In  the  architectural  works  of  the  nineteenth 
century  nearly  all  known  styles  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  art  are  exhibited,  the  classic  and 
Gothic  as  well  as  the  revived  antique  and 
rococo.  These  forms  are  conjured,  like  spirits 
of  times  of  old,  to  give  account  of  our  present 
architectural  questions  : but  one  vanishes  after 
the  other  without  a distinct  answer. 

Such  shapes  of  former  times,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, in  numerous  imitations,  rather 
show  that  they  are  not  master  of  the  magic 
key  to  free  the  spirit  of  his  charm,  that  it  will 
perhaps  be  the  work  of  our  own  time’s  genius 
to  find  the  word  by  which,  dispersing  the  ap- 
paritions of  the  past,  he  will  in  his  productions, 
as  in  a magic  mirror,  make  appear  his  true 
character,  clearness,  and  truth. 

There  is  no  absolute  beauty  or  sublimity  in 
any  style  of  architecture,  nor  will  it  ever  he. 
Neither  the  Greek  style  is  absolutely  beautiful 
nor  the  Gothic,  though  many  admirers  of  it 
lately  gave  vent  to  that  opinion.  In  themselves 
both  are  perfect,  because  each  of  them  com- 
pletely expresses  the  character  of  the  time  by 
which  it  was  created.  They  both  are  relatively 
beautiful  and  sublime,  but  this  must  also  be 
said  of  every  other  style  that  gives  a true  pic- 
ture of  the  genius  animating  its  very  period. 

Thus  some  ancient  languages  are  of  so  in- 
disputable a perfection,  that  their  knowledge 
is  justly  considered  even  till  now  as  indispen- 
sable for  the  accomplishment  of  a learned  man. 
The  philologist  may  enjoy  the  delight  of 
tracing  the  spirit  of  such  a language,  may  he 
charmed  with  contemplating  its  beauties; 
yield  to  his  enthusiasm  in  praising  their  pre- 
ferences, but  never  will  he  think  of  forcing  a 
nation  who  has  a confidence  in  its  own  intel- 
lectual powers  to  give  up  its  original  language 
for  a foreign  one.  During  many  centuries  the 
Germans  were  to  hear  their  masses  in  Latin, 
but,  as  unknown  strangers,  the  Latin  words  re- 
sounded in  their  ears,  and  the  desire  to  wor- 
ship in  their  own  tongue  grew,  so  that  at  no 
time  the  faithful  called  more  loudly  for  the  use 
of  it  than  even  now. 

So  totally  impossible  it  is  to  recall  into  life 
a dead  language,  whose  forms,  being  the  ex- 
pression of  another  time,  and  not  immediately 
congruent  to  the  idea* 'of  the  present,  must  be 
either  altered  into  a heterogeneous  shape  or 
lack  precision  by  circumlocutions,  in  the  same 
manner  it  must  be  impossible  to  perform  the 
architectural  tasks  of  our  own  day  with  the 
architectural  means  serving  the  purposes  of 
another  time.  The  artist  attempting  this  will 
be  obliged  either  to  sacrifice  the  fitness  of  the 
internal  disposition  to  the  external  forms  he  is 
necessitated  to  choose,  or  to  disfigure  them  by 
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an  unnatural  modification.  The  productions 
of  both  these  methods  will  be  monstrous,  and 
will  never  be  considered  as  works  of  an  ele- 
gant art.  . 

AVe  are  convinced  it  is  as  much  indispen- 
sable to  the  young  artist  to  study  the  former 
styles  of  bis  art  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
learned  man  to  study  the  ancient  languages, 
and  surely  the  experienced  artist’s  delight  in 
admiring  the  excellencies  of  ancient  art  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  learned  philo- 
loger  diving  into  the  treasures  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Yet  the  form  in  itself  will  never 
instruct  the  young  artist  or  delight  the  master, 
but  only  its  harmony  with  the  idea  from  whence 
it  sprung. 

And  because  the  genius  of  our  time  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  former  ages,  it  is  impos- 
sible it  can  be  expressed  in  ancient  forms 
without  giving  discords  instead  of  harmony. 

Granted  that  nearly  all  gave  up  the  erro- 
neous idea  to  re-establish  one  oi  the  former 
styles  in  our  time,  yet  many  will  he  found  em- 
bracing the  no  less  error  of  maintaining,  that 
not  a single  style  alone  should  be  used  every- 
where in  the  works  of  our  architecture,  but 
that  we  must  keep  dose  to  the  most  accom- 
plished forms  of  all  styles,  and  for  every  build- 
ing choose  the  pattern  most  convenient  to  its 
intended  character.  So,  for  instance,  for  a 
theatre  the  Greek,  or  lately  the  rococo  style, 
for  a church  the  Gothic,  for  a palace  the  Flo- 
rentine or  Venetian,  for  u sepulchre  the  an- 
cient Dorien  or  Egyptian  style. 

But  should  it  not  be  very  curious  to  use  in 
different  dispositions  of  mind  alternately  dif- 
ferent languages  ? Or  what  should  be  thought 
of  a poet  who  supposing  it  needful  would  com 
pose  a hymn  in  Hebrew,  a lay  in  German,  a 
sonnet  in  1 talian,  a romance  in  Spanish,  and  an 
ode  in  Latin  ? 

Just  the  same  would  it  be  with  an  architect 
presuming  every  style  to  have  a right  of  being 
naturalised  in  every  country  and  nation,  be 
lievingthe  choice  ot  style  only  dependent  upon 
the  destination  of  the  building,  confining  every 
et\le  to  a sort  of  buildings,  and  fancying  that 
no  right  exists  to  use  it  beyond  these  limits, 
not  able,  perhaps,  to  find  a higher  sense  in  the 
idea  of  style  than  in  the  difference  of  the  regi- 
mentals of  an  army  according  to  the  kind  of 
service  to  which  the  soldiers  belong. 

But  those  labour  under  still  greater  a mis- 
take who,  in  choosing  the  sty  le  for  their 
buildings,  are  led  either  by  their  own  fancy  or 
by  that  of  another  or  by  chance,  who  do  nut 
care  at  all  whether  the  peculiar  destination  of 
the  building  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  style  they  are  about  to  choose 
or  no,  provided  their  buildings  have  an  im- 
posing exterior,  though  serving  even  very 
vulgar  purposes.  But  let  the  first  impression 
of  a profane  building  be  masked  with  as  grand 
an  architecture  as  it  will,  the  allusion  will  as 
soon  vanish  as  we  are  informed  of  the  real 
destination  of  the  building,  and  the  remaining 
effect  will  then  be  no  other  than  the  constant 
remembrance  of  the  fable  which  shews  us — 
the  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin. 

To  find  illusion  where  it  is  intended,  for 
instance,  on  the  stage,  may  give  delight;  but 
to  meet  with  it  in  real  life  affects  us  with  di9- 
•leasureor  pity,  or  seems,  at  least,  ridiculous, 
t in  a masquerade  the  water-carrier  makes 
his  appearance  as  a sultan,  the  lime-burner  or 
miller’s  man  as  a well  armoured  knight,  they 
arc  in  their  right,  and  nobody  will  dispute  this 
right  for  the  time  of  its  validity,  that  is,  for  a 
night.  But  at  sunrising  all  is  changed,  and 
woe  to  the  nightly  roamer  who  is  obliged  to 
pass  the  market  in  such  borrowed  finery. 

Passing  over  the  opposite  extreme  of  ex- 
hibiting all  sorts  of  llat,  insipid  forms  of  no 
style  at  all,  even  in  the  most  important  edifices, 
as  too  tar  from  the  proper  sphere  of  the  true 
elegant  art,  we  are  lastly  to  mention  that  false 
method  of  modern  architecture,  whose  works 
make  their  appearance,  as  it  were,  in  the  motley 
dress  of  a tool,  botched  with  patches  of  all 
possible  styles.  In  this  proceeding  may  be 
acknowledged  the  want  of  constant  principles 
of  our  modern  architecture  in  its  oddest  shape. 
This  arbitrary  use  and  mixture  of  the  most 
different  architectonic  forms  is  the  utmost 
point  to  which  modern  architecture  in  its 
aberration  has  been  able  to  arrive. 

He  to  whom  architecture  is  nothing  but  an 
arbitrary  play  with  forms,  never  understood 
its  real  essence.  Architecture  is  a language 
which  speaks  in  the  most  powerful  style 


from  one  generation  to  another,  and  bears 
witness  of  the  genius  who  animated  the 
different  succeeding  generations,  a language 
the  fragmentary  lines,  even  single  letters,  of 
which  loudly  and  clearly  speak,  when  long  ago 
the  authors'  are  forgotten,  and  even  history 
scarcely  retains  their  names.  Thus  we  still 
acknowledge  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  1 he  vast 
ruins  of  Thebes  reflect  the  colour  of  Egyptian 
life,  as  well  as  you  may  trace  the  character  of 
the  former  Hindoos  in  the  rock  temples  of  the 
Ghat  mountains.  Thus  the  Pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis project  the  uniform  shadows  of  the  re- 
motest time  into  the  vicissitudes  of  our  own 
days.  . 

Will  the  ruin9  of  our  own  architecture 
be  able  to  represent  the  character  of  our  time, 
the  efforts  of  its  genius?  Or,  are  we  merely 
eclectic  and  imitators?  as  the  recent  best 
works  seem  to  prove  ; or  is  our  architecture  | 
so  mean,  that  it  wants  mask  and  disguise,  as  in 
many  deplorable  buildings  of  the  day?  or  is 
our  method  so  inconsistent  and  desultory,  a9 
to  delight  only  in  irregular  combinations  of 
the  fragments  of  a past  glory  ? 

This  question  has  already  been  answered  not 
only  by  architects  and  critics,  hut  even  by  those 
who  are  less  initiated  into  the  essence  of  our 
art ; it  has  been  answered  by  the  general  desire 
of  a peculiar  style  of  architecture,  which,  con- 
forming to  the  demands  of  construction  as 
well  as  of  taste,  should  perfectly  satisfy  the 
wants  of  our  present  time. 

It  is,  indeed,  maintained  by  some,  that  the 
complete  system  of  the  really  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture has  already  been  produced  by  its  former 
periods,  and  that,  therefore,  nobody  could  find 
out  any  principle' of  a new  style.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  art  will  he  eternally  young  and 
new,  .as  well  as  the  genius  of  whom  she 
springs  ? 

STATE  OF  THE  SEWERS. 

LONG  ACRE. 

During  the  inquest,  last  Monday,  on 
the  body  of  a labourer  who  was  killed  (on 
going  into  the  closet)  by  inhaling  had  air 
from  the  drain  of  a house  in  Langley-court, 
Long-acre,  caused  by  vitriol  being  poured  into 
a detective  and  foul  drain,  it  was  proved,  that 
the  mouth  of  the  druiu  leading  into  an  old 
sewer,  built  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  was 
nearly  choked  up.  The  6oil  was  3 feet  3 inches 
in  depth  at  that  ond  of  the  sewer,  and  1 foot 
8 inches  in  Hart-street,  and  the  accumu- 
lation was  evidently  caused  by  the  improper 
construction  of  the  sewer,  which  was  flat  bot- 
tomed. 

The  surveyor  of  pavements  proved  that 
there  was  no  cesspool  (the  drain  itself,  let  us 
remark,  had  become  a cesspool);  cesspools 
now  were  destroyed  as  nuisances,  but  forty 
years  ago  they  would  not  allow  you  to  have  a 
drain  without  a cesspool. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  said  that  he  attended  not 
only  a9  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Sewers, 
but  as  solicitor  for  the  parish  in  which  this 
lamentable  event  had  occurred,  rather  to  watch 
the  proceedings  than  to  take  any  part  in 
them.  At  the  same  time,  he  begged  to 
say  both  the  commissioners  and  the  parish 
authorities  were  anxious  to  remedy  any 
grievance  that  might  exist  and  which  came 
within  their  cognizance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Long-Acre  were  without  a sewer.  The  com- 
missioners had  for  many  years  past  been 
endeavouring  to  have  a sewer  constructed,  hut 
till  last  year  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
construction  of  one.  The  Mercers’  Company 
were  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  property  in 
the  street,  and  several  plans  had  been  submitted 
them  for  building  a sewer,  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  a trifling  expense,  but  they 
had  not  done  it.  The  Act  of  last  session  gave 
the  commissioners  power  to  erect  sewers 
where  necessary,  and  to  charge  the  proprietors 
of  the  property  with  the  cost.  This  power  the 
commissioners  now  intended  to  act  upon. 

We  have  received  a contradiction  to  the 
remarks  on  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers,  which  formed  our  leading  article  of 
July  24ih  ; hut  as  it  is  anonymous,  and  is  sim- 
ply assertion,  we  decline  inserting  it.  If  the 
writer  will  affix  his  name,  it  shall  appear.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  our  statements,  we  need  do 
little  more  than  cite  the  evidence  which  was 
given  at  the  above-named  inquest. 


MR.  VERNON’S  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION. 

The  rumour  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
time,  that  Mr.  Vernon  intended  to  present  his 
fine  collection  of  pictures  to  the  nation,  is  now 
a certainty,  that  gentleman  having  placed  it  at 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery.  For  this  noble  act  the 
public  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Vernon, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  public 
acknowledgment  of  it  will  he  made.  Con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  modern  works,  this 
collection  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a really 
national  gallery  of  British  art,  which  the  trus- 
tees will  now  feel  compelled  to  increase.  Fear 
of  the  imputation  of  favouritism  and  jobbing 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  trustees  from  pur- 
chasing modem  works;  hut  this  must  he  over- 
come. One  other  advantage  likely  to  result 
from  this  important  gift  is  an  early  alteration 
at  the  National  Gallery.  Its  enlargement  has 
been  commenced  ; but  it  seems  clear  cither 
that  a fresh  buildiDg  for  the  national  collec- 
tion must  he  found,  sufficiently  large  to  en- 
courage constant  donations,  or  that  the  Royal 
Academy  must  be  provided  for  elsewhere  with 
the  same  end  in  view.  Our  opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  this  have  been  long  ago  expressed. 


THE  BATALHA. 

This  celebrated  monastery,  made  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers  by  Murphy  s work,  lias 
been  visited  recently  by  a correspondent  ot 
the  Athenaeum , from  whose  account  we  take 
the  following  notes  : — 

“The  Monastery  of  the  Batulha  was  founded 
by  King  John  the  First,  about  the  year  138l». 
It  is  very  large  and  lofty  — in  the  florid  or  de- 
corated Gothic.  The  details  are  line,  hut  in 
many  respects  different  from  those  in  English- 
decorated Gothic.  The  square  abacus  to  the 
capitals  of  the  shafts  are  common, — and  many 
other  details  which  with  us  belong  to  a much 
earlier  period.  The  exterior  of  the(  church 
seems  richer  in  detail  than  its  interior.  As 
the  roofs  are  nearly  flat,  there  are  no,  gable 
ends;  and  a richly  foliated  parapet,  with  a 
cresting  on  the  top, ’goes  alt  round.  Tnpyp  are  . 
no  timber  roofs.  Those  neur  the  nayo  .an’iU 
transepts  are  formed  by  large  slabs  of  marine-^  ’ 
or  of  a hard  stonelike  marble — of  waved  form 
section  ; which  lap  over  each  other  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  our  house  tiles,  and'Sci ‘ Ifoiriii ( 
a secure  and  fire-proof  roof  that  rests  iminti- 
diately  on  the  vaulting  beneath.  The  rohfs,  of' 
the  aisles  are  covered  with  llat  paving  stone's'.'' 
As  there  are  no  sloping  roofs  over  the, aisles, 
there  is  no  triforium  gallery,  which  forms  so 
beautiful  a feature  in  the  northern  cathedrals. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  immediately  over 
the  arches  which  separate  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  ; and  these  arches,  with  the  aisles,  are 
considerably  higher  in  proportion  than  is  usual 
in  our  churches.  I mention  these  particulars 
because  I believe  Murphy  in  his  work  endea- 
vours to  shew  that  this  abbey  was  the  design 
of  an  English  architect;  a statement  which  the 
Conte  de  Raczynski,  in  his  work  entitled  Lds 
Arts  en  Portugal i controverts  by  extracts  from 
Rortuguese  critics  and  from  the  archives. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  fine,  simple  in 
its  details,  and  very  lofty.  Near  the  entrance 
at  the  west  end  on  "the  south  side  is  the  superb 
mausoleum  of  King  John  I.  of  Portugal  and 
his  wife  Phillipa,  the  daughter  of  John  of 
Lancaster.  The  plan  of  the  mausoleum  is  a 
square,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  eight  clus- 
tered or  shafted  piers  supporting  an  octangular 
lantern  with  a vaulted  roof.  The  eight  arches 
are  beautiful  in  their  proportions,  and  foliated 
richly  at  their  edges.  A noble  monument,  on 
which  lie  the  effigies  of  the  king  and  queeD, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum. 

There  are  two  spacious  squares  of  cloisters 
belonging  to  this  monastery.  Those  furthest 
from  the  church  are  simple  and  quaint  in  their 
style — of  the  same  date  as  the  church.  The 
grand  quadrangle  of  cloisters  with  the  chapter- 
house  is  very  rich,  and  appears  to  have  been 
completed  at  a later  period.  I suppose  that 
no  cloisters  in  Europe  can  equal  these  in  extent 
and  magnificence.  The  vaulting  is  simple, 
though  sufficiently  ornamented.  It  is  in  the 
windows  or  open  arcades  which  separate  the 
cloisters  from  the  green  sward  in  the  quad- 
rangle that  the  architect  has  chiefly  shewn  his 
invention.  The  shafts  supporting  the  tracery 
are  fluted  spirally,  with  various  ornament.  The 
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tracery,  which  varies  in  different  arches,  re- 
sembles the  interweavingof  branches  and  leaves 
with  sometimes  pomegranates  and  flowers. 
The  style  is  not  strictly  pure;  but  the  fancy 
displayed  and  beauty  of  execution  make  ample 
amends  for  the  offence  against  architectural 
rule.  In  one  corner  of  the  cloisters  a rich 
chapel  of  open  tracery  work  projects  into  the 
quadrangle,  and  covers  a carved  marble  foun- 
tain three  stages  in  height.  On  the  cast  side 
of  the  cloister  is  the  chapter-house,  a noble 
apartment,  said  in  the  ‘Modern  Traveller’  to 
be  64  feet  square.  It  is  vaulted,  but  without 
any  central  pillar,  the  vaulting  resting  entirely 
upon  the  side  walls.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
great  church  is  the  unfinished  mausoleum, 
begun  by  King  Emanuel  in  the  15th  century. 
Seven  out  of  the  eight  main  arches,  which 
were  intended  to  support  the  lantern  and  vault- 
ing of  the  centre  space,  open  into  polygonal 
chapels,  all  richly  vaulted  ; the  eighth  is  the 
entrance,  and  is  perhaps  the  richest  piece  of 
masonry  in  existence.  Different  planes  of 
tracery,  one  over  the  other,  with  rich  mould- 
ings and  carvings  of  figures  and  foliage  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  decorate  it.  The  execution 
of  the  ornaments  (all  in  stone,  almost  equal  to 
marble)  is  perfect.  The  architectural  style  is 
Gothic,  mixed  with  Italian  ; and  the  mixture 
in  this  instance  is  most  strange  and  picturesque. 
It  is  said  that  King  Emanuel  left  this  noble 
design  unfinished  (in  the  year  1513)  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  monastery  of  Belem, 
near  Lisbon,  which  is  in  the  same  style,  but 
very  interior  both  in  plan  and  execution.  I 
need  not  describe  the  immense  kitchen.  This, 
with  the  granaries  and  the  vaults  for  wine  and 
oil  attached  to  the  monastery,  are  nowall  use- 
less lumber  rooms.  Yet  some  care  seems  to 
be  taken  of  the  building  by  the  government,  as 
severul  masons  were  about  doing  various  re- 
pairs, and  the  broken  windows  have  been  lately 
mended.” 


iilrU)  tSoafte. 

Architectural  Sketches  on  the  Continent , 
Drawn  and  etched  by  Geohoe  Trukfitt, 
Architect.  Masters,  Aldersgate-st. : Wallis, 
Exeter.  1847- 

The  author  of  this  volume  says,  with  truth, 
t^at  ‘‘the  examples  of  architecture  on  the 
continent  have  been  illustrated  but  little  in 
coinpari'spn  with  their  number,  their  beauty, 
o^.Uieir  interesting  peculiarities.  The  principal 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings  are  well  known, 
but  the  villages  and  by-ways  are,  as  were  those 
«jf  England  till  recently,  seldom  visited  by 
arehji^plogical  students.”  The  sketches  which 
lie  lias  here  given,  accurately  made  and  cleverly 
etcheuby,  himself,  include  several  very  curious 
spires  (mostly  covered  with  slate),  several 
specimens  of  ancient  ironwork,  some  graveyard 
crosses,  bench  ends,  and  examples  of  glazing, 
all  very  suggestive,  and  likely  to  be  useful  in 
actual  practice.  Mr.  Truefitt,  as  a draughts- 
man, is  not  unknown  to  our  readers  ; and  the 
elegaut  little  work  now  before  us  will  serve  to 
increase  his  reputation.  Some  letterpress, 
giving  the  dates,  or  approximate  dates,  of  the 
examples,  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
the  volume. 


Look  to  Your  Coin  Deposits. — Another 
proof  has  of  late  been  accidentally  adduced 
that  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  laying  of 
foundation-stones  along  with  legacies  to  pos- 
terity  in  the  shape  of  sterling  coins  of  the 
realm,  and  medals  of  ‘immortal’  men,  is  one 
that  will  be  much  less  likely  to  turn  out,  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  an  evidence  of  the  taste, 
the  glory,  or  the  riches  of  the  present 
generation,  than  of  its  light  but  ‘ dirty- 
fingered  ’ thievishness  and  poverty,  as  well 
as  error.  The  first  stone  of  the  Manchester 
Exchange  was  laid  about  40  years  ago, 
or  upwards,  with  the  usual  display  ; and 
a * marble  vase,’  with  coins  and  medals,  was 
inclosed,  as  “ a treat  to  the  curious,  when 
time  shall  bring  these  seeds  of  antiquity  to  the 
view  of  unborn  antiquarians.”  This  very 
stone  was  lately  uncovered,  and  what,  think 
our  readers,  then  displayed  itself  to  the  view 
of  the  “ unborn  antiquarians,”  as  “ a treat  to 
the  curious?”  A coinless  porcelain  white- 
bisc'uit  vase,  with  its  virgin  purity  tarnished 
by  the  trail  of  dirty  fingers  0 temporal 
0 mores  ! 


JHteceUaitea. 

Aiit-Union  of  London  Exhibition. — 
The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prize-holders 
of  last  year,  and  now  exhibiting  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  their  friends  in  the  Suffolk-street 
Gallery,  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  col- 
lection. Besides  Herbert’s  picture,  “ Christ 
subject  to  his  parents  at  Nazareth,”  Allen’s 
landscape,  “ the  Vale  of  Clywd,”  Elmore’s 
“Invention  of  the  Stocking  Loom,”  Ilaghe’s 
marvellous  work,  “ the  MeetiDg-room  of  the 
Brewers’  Corporation  at  Antwerp,”  and  many 
other  paintings,  by  Cooper,  Ilurlstone,  Lee, 
Redgrave,  Witherington,  Cope,  Hart,  Pickers- 
gill,  Pyne,  Hook,  Marshall,  Holland,  Fripp, 
Copley  Fielding,  Duncan,  Gastineau, Nesfield, 
Bentley,  Corbould,  &c.,  which  every  one  saw 
at  the  various  exhibitions  whence  they  were 
selected,  many  of  great  excellence  are  now 
made  visible  by  good  hanging  for  the  fir  . 
time.  The  exhibition  is  deprived  of  one  fine 
picture,  Lauder’s  “ Wisdom,”  selected  from 
the  collection  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  it  may 
not  yet  be  removed.  Mr.  Selous’s  prize  paint- 
ing is,  of  course,  a chief  point  of  attraction. 
The  comparative  difficulty  with  which  pur- 
chases are  made  at  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition has  led  to  the  expenditure  of  a much 
smaller  sum  there  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.* 

Lectures  at  the  School  of  Design. — 
Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  take  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Design,  that  they  will  further  recommend  or 
order,  that,  when  the  lectures  shall  he  estab- 
lished, the  public,  or  at  least , former  pupil$y 
shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a certain  fee, 
be  admitted  to  the  courses;  for  you  must 
be  well  aware  that  there  are  manv  in  this  me- 
tropolis who  are  already  sufficiently  practised 
in  mere  drawing  and  cannot  afford  the  time 
to  attend  the  school,  but  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  any 
lectures  where  the  true  principles  of  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  ornament  would  be  ably  treated 
and  fully  illustrated.  Without  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  description,  it  would,  by  shutting 
out  the  older  men,  give  the  younger  ones  an 
unfair  advantage  over  them,  and  thereby,  for 
a time,  defeat  the  objects  of  the  establishment; 
whereas,  the  older  ones  might  bring  the  im- 
provement they  might  gain  from  those  lectures 
at  once  into  use,  from  their  being  already  in 
employment,  whilst  the  younger  ones  will  have 
to  seek  an  opportunity  for  bringing  their  im- 
proved knowledge  and  taste  into  use.  'The 
zeal  with  which  you  advocate  the  advance  of 
knowledge  has  induced  me  thus  to  trouble 
you.  j.  B. 

Statue  of  IIusicisson.— The  statue  of 
this  eminent  statesman  has  at  length  found  a 
resting-place.  Workmen  are  now  employed 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  the  monument 
on  the  area  at  the  north  side  of  the  Custom- 
house, immediately  opposite  South  Castle- 
street,  Liverpool.  The  statue,  we  believe,  is 
a metal  cast  of  the  marble  one  by  Gibson.  The 
figure,  which  is  9 fectG  inches  high,  will  stand 
upon  abase  and  pedestal  composed  of  granite, 

9 feet  high. 

Congress  of  Architects. — A meeting 
of  the  architects  of  Germany  will  take  place  at 
Mayence  from  the  26ih  to  the  29th  of  the  pre- 
sent month  ; at  which,  according  to  the 
Athenceum,  M.  de  Lassaulx,  the  able  state  ar- 
chitect of  Coblenlz,  will  bring  forward  a new 
seiies  of  models  illustrative  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roof-vauhing — a science  wherein  he  is 
thought  by  some  more  eminently  learned  than 
any  other  architect  in  Europe. 


•!  The  Morning  Post,  with  a truer  appreciation  of  the  views 
of  the  Art-Union  committee  than  lias  been  exhibited  else- 
where, says,  “ The  founders  of  the  Art-Union  deserve  more 
than  a mere  tacit  approval  They  are  quietly  doing  that 
which  we  are  of  opinion  royal  commissions  will  never  effect, 
lliey  are  instructing  artists  by  teaching  the  public,  and  the  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  this  course  are  too  well  marked 
to  allow  the  ultimate  consequence  to  be  questioned.  The  taste  of 
the  nation  is  being  elevated,  and  the  interests  of  art  are  being 
thereby  exalted.  Every  person  who  pays  a guinea  to  the  gcucrnl 
fund  does  so  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a prize  of  some  amount 
The  simple  probability  that  the  next  vear  may  place  hundreds  of 
pounds  at  the  disposal  of  an  individual  creates  a desire  to  know 
something  concerning  the  articles  upon  which  the  money  is  to  he 
expended.  There  may  at  first  be  no  more  than  a desire  to  know 
the  market  value  of  different  pictures  ; but,  labouring  to  compre- 
hend the  pecuniary  worth,  the  inind  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened 
to  the  artistic  excellence  hy  which  the  price  is  regulated.  To  be 
able  to  name  the  one,  it  is  imperative  the  other  should  be  recog- 
nised ; and,  therefore,  admitting  that  the  majority  of  people  join 
the  Art-Union  only  in  the  expectation  of  profit,  we  nevertheless 
would  contend  that  the  intention  of  the  founders  is,  in  the  end 
equally  certain  of  being  attained.”  “Thev  who  by  their  energy 
and  disinterestedness  started  and  established  this  society  may  now 
point  to  the  result,  and  from  it  deduce  more  than  an  answer  to  all 
the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  Art-Unions.'' 


Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  works  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of 
a church,  fence-walling,  aDd  palisading,  at 
Sheffield  General  Cemetery  ; the  removal  of  a 
stone  bridge,  and  the  erection  of  an  iron  one, 
near  Yarmouth  ; the  widening  of  Bath  bridge  ; 
the  alteration  of  the  Bar-gate  station-house, 
Southampton,  and  conversion  of  an  adjoining 
tenement  into  cells,  &c. ; Mason’s  and  Pavier’s 
works  at  Tothill -fields  foot-ways  and  carriage- 
ways, for  one  year;  drainage  and  other  works 
at  Whitechapel  union  workhouse ; work  to 
be  done  at  Camden  Grove,  Kensington  (pay- 
ment by  carcass  in  exchange)  ; making  various 
sewers  at  Camb.  idge ; also  for  the  supply  of 
two  cylindrical  wrought-iron  boilers  at  Lci- 
cester-square  ; of  sleepers  for  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Birmingham  and  Shropshire  Union  rail- 
ways ; and  of  iron,  & c.  for  the  East-India 
House. 

To  obtain  Heights  which  cannot  be 
Measured. — In  reply  to  an  inquirer,  who 
asks  how  he  can  obtain  the  height  of  a tower 
without  measuring  it Take  any  two  rods  of 
unequal  length,  place  the  short  rod  at  any 
convenient  distance  from  the  building,  and  the 
long  rod  at  such  a distance  from  it,  that  look- 
ing over  the  short.rod  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, the  top  of  the  long  rod  shall  cut  that 
sight.  Then  say,  as  the  distance  between  the 
rods  is  to  the  height  of  the  long  rod  over  the 
short  one,  so  is  the  distance  of  the  long  rod 
from  the  building  to  the  height  of  the  building, 
to  which  result  add  the  short  rod,  and  you 
have  the  height  of  the  building. 

The  Graveyard  Question. — Mr.  G.  A. 
Walker  delivered  his  fourth  lecture  on  this 
subject  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  and  brought  forward  a fresh  budget 
of  irrefragable  facts. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  this 
charity  progresses  in  a most  favourable  way. 
A large  list  of  supporters  has  been  obtained. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ S,  11. 1)." — The  cvideuce  has  not  been  received. 

“ Along-shore  Man:’— We  will  look  in  at  Stepney  Church. 

“ Constant  Subscriber”  has  no  legal  remedy. 

“ 1 V.J.  //.’’—Power  of  district  surveyor  to  recover  from  '•  D.* 
would  depend  on  some  circumstances.  Wo  sliould  think  he  could 

"Short.  Time  Morems.nt."—  We  have  received  the  names  of  various 
firms  who  have  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  operatives,  but  think 
it  unnecessary  to  print  them.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  assent 
appears  to  be  but  partial 

"Protestant  Church,  Alexandria.”— Wo  do  not  know  where  sub- 
scriptions can  be  paid  in  Loudon. 

"J.  U.  Z,”—  The  supplement  to  Parker's  “Glossary”  contains 
some  head-dresses  of  various  periods.  PlauchO's  or  Faiilrolt's 
work  on  costume  might  be  usefully  consulted. 

“ G.  S."  will  sec  that  Ids  communication  was  apropos. 

“ G.  Apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  company. 

Received. — “ Ventilation  of  Drains.”  “ A.  B.,"  “ J.  G.,”  “ C.  T.,” 
“J.  A.”  (Pimlico),  " An  Observer,''  “ K.  W.”  “ Anti-Quack,” 
“Lover  of  fresh  Air,”  “ Heavy-i-the-hecl.” 

Hooks.—"  The  History  and  Pedigree  of  the  Portrait  of  Prinoc 
Charles,  painted  by  Velasquez.”  ( Heading.  John  Marc.  Loudon, 
21,  Old  Bond-street.)  “ Liverpool  Guardian  Gas  Bill;  Minutes  of 


ADVBK.TE6BMJS/MT3. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

COLLINS’S  OI)E  on  the  PASSIONS  will 

be  recited  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  with  Illustrations  in  a 
Scries  of  DRAWINGS  magnified  by  means  of  the  OPAQUE  MI- 
CROSCOPE, accompanied  by  Music  by  Dr.  Wallis,  on  the  Morn- 
ings of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  aud  Saturday,  and  on  the  Evenings  of 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Dr.  Raehhoffncr's  LECTURES  on  NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY  will  comprise  the  Subject  of  the  ELEC- 
TRIC TELEGRAPHS,  Ac.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  F. 
'I.  Holmes,  Esq.,  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondav.  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS' include  the  last  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  EX- 
PERIMENTS, Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


BARROWS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a Great 

Bargain,  15u  to  200  Excavators'  Barrows,  of  Beat  Quality.— 
Persons  in  want  of  such  will  find  this  highly  advantageous,  as 
they  may  bo  bought  at  a great  reduction,  their  room  being  wanted 
for  other  purposes.— Apply  at  Ells'  Manufactory,  Ncw-road,  St 
l’anoras. 


LADDERS,  BARROWS,  Ac. 

C'J.  ELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

s>  • of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  nud  the 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders,  Bar- 
rows,  Machines,  Tressels,  Steps,  Ac.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators'  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  aud  elm  tops,  as  low  as  12s.  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  lc.s,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  as  low  as  1.1s.,  for  cash  ; Ladders  commencing 
at  Id.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Laddor 
equally  low. 

G.  ELL'S  .MANUFACTORIES,  3,  aud  6,  Tottenhain-court, 
Ncw-road,  St  Pancrus,  opposite  Hampstead-road. 


GREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!  — 

JAMES  THOMAS  FI'l'T  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors, that  he  is  supplying  PatentGreaae  at  the  following  prices; 
— W bite  Grease,  11s.  per  ewt ; Black  Grease,  8s.  6d.  per  cw  t.  21  per 
cent  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  F1TT,  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey New-road,  Loudon. 

IMRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay.  Ac.  Builders. 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  aU  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
largo  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
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COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Sc. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“ The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Pans,  Ghent,  Itouen,  ^..  and 
of-  London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  services  m Tinting 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  he.  Prom  the  longOT*- 
ricncehe  has  hid  in  such  subjects,  he  i ls  fully  aware  of  the  P' 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  ^ Drawings  ^ 1 tho^ 

graphed  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  UOih,  ei. 
Titehbcld-s ‘ * 1 


d-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  50,000  feet  sup.  of  New  lorn- 

Wharf,  New  Wharf 

Road.  Battle  Bridge 


Mosaic  pavements.  — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
SINGES,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foo  of  VauxhaU-bridge.  Surrey  side. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

9 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

“ t.  /\_  mant  of  DRV  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
S 2 width  and  thickness,  from  Ijpohto  li  ««h  thicK. 

“ - TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS^ SCANTLINGS,  SA&u 

< Apply  at  W.  CI.EAYE'S  Timber  Yard,’  WUton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son).  

4 LFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

r\  Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly _in 
Stock,  a large  and  very  geneid assortment .of 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel 
and  fit  for  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  Me  and 

Slity  of  workmanship.— Southwark  Bndge  Wharf,  BauKsiac,  auu 
Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnais. 


DEUCE'S,  No.  S WHARF  late  Paradise-wharf;  Chelsea. 

O THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  ot 

* delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
n the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
rill  find  j^nt  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery;  by 
mplring  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 


for  Glass  Pantiles. 


Lime  and  cement  wharfs.  — 

Grey-stone.  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Cement. 
Sand,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Chimnev.pots,  F irc-bn ch  Lum ps  F ‘re-clav, 
and  other  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained,  on  the  best  and 
most  reasonable  terms,  of  Messra  KOSHER,  at  the  T&VlhBtXr’ 
Wharfs:- Albion  Wharf.  Ilolland-street.  Blackfnars ; Milibank- 
street,  Westminster ; Lime  Kilns,  Linichousc ; and  Kingsland- 
basin  Kiugsland-road.— Ground  Lime  lor  Concrete. 


Granite  foot  paving.— 1,000 Feet 

S dimT^o4?lJtaeh»  by  6.  U byffiAo.  Cubes.  Half  Sovereigns, 
« inch,  Ac.  Blocks  of  any  sue  for  budding  purooses. 

Broken  granite  and  other  hard  stone  for  roads. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  CoTO  StorM.  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and ’every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  he 

is  WH A RF-ttOAD  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  co  veriugb  ridges  and  arches. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASONS. 

ALFRED  BAKER,  Stone  Merchant,  33, 

PratUtreet,  King's-road.  Camden  Town,  opposite  the  Star 
Coal  Wharf,  begs  to  inform  bu ilders  and  others  that  he  is  sem.« 
Nailsworth,  Pamswick,  and  the  same  stone  as  is  willed  the  \v  am 
Quarry,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  Paddington.  Inch  sUb.  4id.  per 
X..  n..;ia„™  -■ip Lied  with  chimney-pieces  cheaper  than  any 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITnE. 

HARD  and  BEEDHAM  bee  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
wed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole^their  Caen 


8^e  ^i^^  t^t^e^'aboVe 'extensivr premises,  where 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  “°™..Cteir 
,t  Allemange. 


i by  conti 

particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
work-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port.  . ..  . . 

-•  — ■ <'• — ' — —u  "t,  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


it  the  wharf,  and  further 


PIMLICO  HABBLE  ABB  f™™  WORKS.  BELGBAVE 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi 

|tcl,  and  otter.,  that  GOTHIC  WI5DOWS,  and  TO  tta 
brand,  of  Stone-work.  ftn.  are  executedat 

and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixecl,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRAC^Y  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  m the  PROVINCES,  executed 

under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN.  . , 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  m the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sttes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

lt,,v  Chimney-pieces  from  m upwards.  ,,  ..  . . 

TIIE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  aU  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders.  Ac.  Ac. -This  beautiful  material  ’■-« 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawingrooms 

Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsaye.  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  1 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rallv  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  pn-- 
cipal  railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings  It  can  only 

. 1 ; ■ ' ■ — i k..  superior  bnllioncy  of  polish, 

‘ " ' liip  ‘ — 41 

ack 


distinguished  from  real  marble  by  it 


The  choicer  productions,  such  a; 


e than ( 


le-third 

the 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Darc.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT  Bermond- 

SSL?  e mat  cii  Aboard? n g*  f It1* for'  im  m qhhat  e^u  s e?  ami 

MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  ^d  SMnthng^f 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  E , 

goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (exoept  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


every  dimension, 
Beech.  Oak,  Ac., ! 
and  Fir  Laths: 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ship  Joiners,  Cabinet 

Makers  Ac  requiring  FINE  WOOD.— SELLING  OFF,  at 
- in'roiennenee  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at 


a consequeuec  of  a 

,„p Jard,  in  Little 

election  of  Fine  MA 


choice  collection  of  Fine  JIAUUUAM,  xvosewouu. 

Maple.  Ac.,  in  planks  of  all thicknesses,  and jeenere ; also  “lU^ds 

of  30,000  feet  wainscot  planks,  running  ^m  11  inch  k 

thick.  The  whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  to 
be  disposed  of  forthwith.  — 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET  PIkILICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards.  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muirs  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
CanaL  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

GiUingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing.  


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  W atcrloo-bndge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings.  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial arc  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  greying  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  cage, 
removing  uo  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  or  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  tiinbor  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  publio  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by  an  assi 
duous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


,f  the ’price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
I’nnlico  Slate  Works  are  chimuoy-nieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
able-  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
•„  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 

• • - ■ — general  executed  ■ 

ibs.  of  the  finest  i 
;rade  supplied  wi  ... 
r both  sides,  direct 

from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  toe  forwarded  on  anplic 
tion  to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  V orks,  Upper  Bclgrav 


SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre 

venting  the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty  s Dock 
yards.— Vide  Parliamentary  Debate.  April  13.  1847.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Licences  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion. and  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  the  principal  station,  Mill- 
wall,  Poplar.  Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts null  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Bailmakers,  and 
others  introducing  business.  . 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  53,  Ling  W llliam-btrect, 

London-bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7a  per 
vard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
moiety  of  a freight— Apply  to  CHARLES  FOllMBY,  Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester. 


WILLIAM 

a.  » WOOI)'  Jm,  Manufacturer  oHloman,  PorUand,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  GHURCH . STREE1, 
KOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s cement 


^TKINSON’S  CEMEN'i 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  eslab- 

lished  to  supply  a genuiue  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO  CROGGONj^  FMtor.,^8,  Laurencc^oumtncy^^U^U. 
Caunou-strect,  Lorn 
Thames-street ; St  ' 

Burton's  Wharf, 

U N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


iORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  estemal  purposes  which  r 

ing,  does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  u 

^Brinifpcrfwtly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  bi 
minster. 


KEENE’SPATENT  marble  cement 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  i ndcstmctible  Stucco,  ''’■uok 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 
It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  0 f. w ® f i-l , 

architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  m ll.s  f Venniu  P 

Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  LiverpooL 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TAMES  WESTON  having; completed  exten- 


__  ndpowerfu. r - 

liisCFMENT  AND  PLASTER WORKS.MILL-W ALL,  1 OPLAK 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  nn  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licim  the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  others,  interested  m 
work,  w&“  ™ “«  .rtiolo.  brag  of  the  best  noublieture, 

“]5£Sf»Sh“C0^'KScem„feStA^wliTbl»f. 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars. - — 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walLs,  hydraulic, rail  way,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 

be^CO&TuET^Xh^Cmoret  powcr  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  m it  foms  a solid  mass-sets  ns  firm  as  a reck  under  water- 
* beautiful  stone  colour 
(dSte  .tou.lioc  not  vegetate  or 

exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  ia  wdl  adapted  for  modemni,  ana 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
I,"ud  ’U  Agents.  M essrs. (■  REIV E aud  G KELL l ER.  Marble  Wharf. 
Bcludere  rv.ad,  near  Watcrloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf.  Pimlico.  , , . „ . , . 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  oral  the  works  of  Messrs.  1.  &X.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co..  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  TILES, 

for  covering  Churches,  Schools,  Ornamental  Villas,  Railway 
Buildings,  Ac.  Ac.— Architects,  Builders,  and  othcre  may  now  he 
supplied' with  these  improved  Roofing  Tiles,  which  for  security, 
efiect.  and  economy,  surpass  every  other  kind  of  roofing  ; they  form 
a covering  equally" light  as  slate,  and  the  cost  but  little  exceeds  that 
of  urdiuarv  pantile  roofs.  They  can  be  had  in  blue  and  other 
cdour-.— For  prospectuses  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  S.  G. 
HUGHES,  Secretary  to  the  Architectural  Tile  Company,  at  their 
Offices,  No.  158,  Strand. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

IERSONS  disposed  to  Manufacture  the 

Patent  Architectural  Roofing  Tiles  either  on  their  own 
>unt.  or  for  the  Company,  to  be  delivered  in  London  or  in  the 
:ral  Counties,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  S.  G. 
DUES,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company,  at  their  Offices,  158, 
m l.  London,  of  whom  Particulars  and  Machines  for  pressing 
the  Tiles  may  be  obtained. 


To  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

rpHE  AINSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 

JL  MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 
chairman  I,  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  aud 
at  the  Company’s  office,  133  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a_m.  to  5 p.m. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury -station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  aud  two  miles  of  the  Eoliug- 
station  of  the  U-eat  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company.  London,  133  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1, 1M7. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHTS,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  : Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL.  135,  Buchanan-strcet, 
Mr.  RORKRTJCHARLES^ MUi-hiU,  Leeds^  Messrs. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

nPIIE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

a inform  Architects,  Builders.  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigiditv  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  ofthe  Company, 

28,  New  Broad-street,  City.  

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfaetonlyascertamcd  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  ORNA- 

MF.NT  WORKS,  43,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.-TO  THE 
BUI  LDING  PU  BLIC.— First-rate  Ornaments  in  Roman  and  other 
Cements,  and  Plaster  of  Paris,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of 
Vases,  Ballustcrs,  perforated  Panellings,  Cantilevers,  Brackets, 
Trusses,  Wreaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  ( lotrnc 
and  other  Chimney-shafts,  Soffits,  Bead-moulds,  Pateras,  &c.  &c. 
36-incli  Centre  Flowers  fixed  complete,  34s.  each,  smaller  in  propor- 
tion. An  assortment  of  Shop-froutTrusses  always  ready  forfixing.— 
JOHN  HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  Ac.,  43,  Parker-street, 
Drury-lane. 


W.1 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

HUGHES  and  Co.,  Ornamental  Plas- 
terers. Modellers.  Ac.,  are  enabled  to  supply  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices,  all  kinds  of  Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  for  Ar- 
chitectural purposes,  they  having  a large  quantity  of  moulds  and 
patterns,  consisting  of  Trusses  for  Shop  Fronts,  Cantilevers.  Capitals 
fur  Columns  and  Pilasters,  a variety  of  Animal  and  other  Figures, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Ac.  for  Gardens  or  Pleasure  grounds  ; Balustrad  mg 

for  Terraco.:,  Ac.-,  a variety  of  Centre  Flowers,  Soffits,  Bond  moulds,  Ac., 
for  internal  decorations.  Modelling  executed  with  strict  attention 
to  drawings. 

Workshops  at  No.  1,  Brewer-street  North,  near  Saddler's  \\  ells, 
8k  John's-strcct-road,  Clerkenwcll,  where  specimens  can  be  seen. 
Dwelling  removed  to  116,  Goswcll-road. 

N.B.  First-rate  Plasterers  may  fie  obtained  for  town  or  country 
by  applying  as  abore. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS  ami  SON, 
Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  othe^  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description-  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion anil  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  mac  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion ofthe  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  .....  . 

3.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out  its  entire  thickness.  ......  , 

3.  Its  surface  [which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
point  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work.  . 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  au  internal  stucco  for  wails,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 

on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac.  ...  , 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

VCFor  Hie  floore  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical  The  most 
nitwfW'frirv  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
blaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  186,  DRURY'  LANE. 

Agcuttor  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  tt. PART.  38,  Canning- 
place,  LiverpooL  

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS  MASONS?  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 

4 i m.  : . t * ,,  Ainoni,>  rnonmiii r>u  st«ne  that  it  is  impossible 

.....nted  or  coloured.  It 

n the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  n 

[y  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon 

export  Tt  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  I ron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  efiect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  oil  the  Inner  W alls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 

severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  aud  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  aud  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. , may die i obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Mmden-lauc,  Guecn-stroet, 
Chcapride,  London:  of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Malls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement:  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  Co.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
haring  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marino 
situations. 


THE  BUILDER 


MESSRS,  BOWSOM 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Bnilders  to  their  Select  Collection  of  Patterns  for  Register  and  other  Grates,  adapted  to  all  styles  and  orders 
of  Architecture.— Messrs.  Dowsorr  hare  worked  under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  leading  Architects,  and  manufacture 

GRATES,  PENDERS,  St c.  FROM  ARCHITECTS’  OWN  DESIGNS. 

Messrs.  Dowson  are  manufacturers  performing  every  portion  of  the  work  upon  their  own  premises;  they  are  their  own  Founders  and  Pattern 
Makers,  and  can  therefore  insure  correctness  in  workmanship  and  goodness  in  quality. 


MESSRS.  DOWSON  ARE  WELL  EXPERIENCED  IN 

HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER  OR  GAS, 

and  feel  confident  that  their  work  in  these  respects  would  prove  satisfactory  to  any  Architect  or  Builder  intrusting  them  with  an  order and  in  connection 
with  heating,  they  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  ventilation. 


MESSRS.  DOWSON  ARE  THE 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GUNDY'S  STOVES: 

Stoves  never  yet  equalled  for  correctness  of  principle  and  efficiency,  and  the  Public  have  testified  by  their  orders  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  them 

Messrs.  Dowson,  from  an  arrangement  they  have  made  with  one  of  the  largest  Marble  Workers,  are  enabled  to  furnish 
EVERY  ARTICLE  IN  MARBLE 

at  extremely  low  prices ; and  thus  an  Architect  can  at  once  order  all  connected  with  the  fire-place  of  a room  in  the  certainty  of  complete  harmony 
in  every  part,  and  with  considerable  saving  of  trouble. 

MESSRS.  DOWSON  ARE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  KITCHEN  RANGES,  SMOKE-JACKS,  HOT  AND  BOILING  PLATES,  GAS  STOVES,  OVENS  &c. 

GAS  AND  STEAM  COOKING  APPARATUS; 

in  fact,  of  every  requisite  for  a Kitchen,  whether  of  the  smallest  or  largest  description. 


MESSRS.  DOWSON  ARE  GAS-FITTERS  ON  A LARGE  SCALE ; 

ALSO 

IRON  AND  BRASS-FOUNDERS,  SMITHS,  AND  GENERAL  MACHINISTS. 

They  have  an  admirable  selection  of  Patterns  for  every  description  of  Light  and  Ornamental  Casting,  and  also  of  Patterns  for  Girders,  Columns,  &c. 


THE  PATENT  TORRENT  WATER-CLOSET, 

so  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  completeness,  is  manufactured  solely  by  Messrs.  DOWSON.  Their  EARTHEN  PIPES  FOR  DRAINAGE 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  Messrs.  Dowson  are  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PATENT  MOSAIC  PAVING,  which  is  most  beautiful  in  appearance’ 
and  everlasting. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Dowson  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  their  Premises  will  be  visited. 


MESSRS.  DOWSON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STOVE  GRATE,  FENDERS,  HOT  WATER,  AND  GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  HEA1TNG, 

CUNDY’S  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  IMPROVED  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 

IEON  AOTD  BRASS  WOES  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  AND  THE  PATENT  TORREMTT  WATER  - CLOSET,  Ac. 

GASFITTERS,  &c.  &e. 

69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  HALF  A CENTURY. 


THE  BUILDER. 


STANDARD  FACTORY,  No.  13,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Contract,  under 

Power  of  Me,  -ImlSe  IMMUrt 

M ^tj.'oy'k'rT (>N  ai3*H ufmKS.'Solicitoog.  So.  25,  Old^cwty. 

TO  BUTCHERS.  - . . , 

rmo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  either  finished 

■ r.r  „„Kninl,rfl  t House,  eligibly  situated  for  a Butcher. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  either  in  Carcass 

or  fmishetl.  a ot».  ^"IV.rih. 


I3S  assas 

Horrow-road. . 


SAXES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  K.ULt^OSTS.VCTO,tS.  BABGE- 

rpo  BE  SOLD  BY  AUC110I\,  by  Mr. 

1 vV  VBE  on  TUESDAY  next,  August  24th.  at  One  for  i''® 


BRICKS— To  Builders,  Contractors,  and  others  requiring  Briolw 
of  known  superior  quality. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a very  large  quantity  ot 

i-lane,  opposite  the  Asylum-road ; or  High-street, 


. iors,  Ac.  _ 

fields,  l’eckham-lane, 
Deptford. 


TO  BTATOAEIES,  MASUN3,  BKII.IMKS.  ASD  °™E»S' 

MESSRS.  EVERSFI ELD  and  IIORrsE 

wilt  SELT,  i,r  AUCTION'  at  th,  S 

imN&E^JBQEaabBSS. 


T 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

0 BE  DISPOSED  OF  at  a Low  Rent, 

, r.i.n  nroirrictor retiring,  a Business 

7,  S with  good 

house  ^deonveuieut  Premises,  all  in  I^rfMt  repjur.  a^  ^n  a^ansb 
where  great  parochial  improvemente  are  now  m 

For  particulars  apply  to  A.  B.,  No.  la-1.  High-street,  Id  "y 
" TO  ORGAN  BUILDERS. 


TO  UKUA.l  ui  liiemw. 

mo  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the 


winking  to  part  with 
ROSE,  Coni  Market  s 


_ _ particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J 
ct,  Oxford. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


■ . ...  raiupore-terracc,  Hammersmith  , — 

1E7X,”  “fi-A GARLaSii  ml  CHKISTOPIIEK,  Arekl- 
teots,  Hanover  Chambers,  Buckinghnm-streeU  Addphi. 


VALUABLE  PLOTS  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  TO  BE  LET,  in  a delightful  spot,  about  five 
miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  within  a sixpenny  fare :by 

rasas  sssrskssi 

MON.  Estate  and  Land  Agents.  i»,  liucklesLun . 


to 

fN  the  immediate  Vicinity  of  Grosvenor  and 


M Bwkrfcy^qiires,’ TO  BE  LET ' OR  SOLD,  very  compact 
Businas  Premises,  with  Dwelling-house.— For  particulars,  address, 
prepaid? to  Mr.  CROWE,  10,  Old  Church-street,  Edgewr- 


( VI’ITAL  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  near  to  the  Great  West* 
Railway  Terminus,  Paddington. 

no  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  very  extensive 

Promises,  with  or  without  Dwelling-house,  having  a frontage 
in  a leading  thoroughfare  of  nearly  90  feet.  Mid  depth  about  lb 
Particulars  can  be  obtained,  and  the  Premises  viewed,  betwee 
hums  of  Niue  and  Five  daily  i Sundays  excepted',  on  application  to 
>[r.  CROWE,  at  his  office  (the  Gateway),  old  Church-street, Judge- 

e and  Offices  can  only  be  viewed  by  pre- 


T 


HORNSEY  HOAD. 

rpo  BE  LET,  o Building  Leases,  several 

L Plots  of  Land,  in  a meat  d'  irahlc  si  "aiion,  conunnmling 
Anew,  over  1^  BSSRf 

particulars  a nd  plau^,  apply 
Offices,  7,  Bedford-row. 


,t  Messrs.  VflGG  and  l’OWN  ALL'S 


rfC 


and  catalogue 

w*mss^*'S4SW&" 


, the  prcmii 

No.  1.  Little  SmRh- 
muths. 


OAK  ASD  ELM  TIMBER,  o!  ™^^MSg££ 

J85S&  Wd  o«n 

TtJiriL  kIcHARDS,  on  Wood  Green  Com- 

MONDAY  Yugust  33rd,  1S47 , at  Tn  o o clock  in 

iYJi.  mon,  remarkably, fine  stra.ght 


C“  t‘7“  n7':'n'  Tfc  -uHy  i»'  th. 

and  ofthu  Auctioneer,  Tottenham. 


■vLuable  r®0PEImr' 

TO  BE  BOLD  or  LET,  at  Moderate 

Ground-rents,  Twenty-four  extra  substantially  - built 
Fourth-rate  Carcasses,  complete,  held  for  a term  of 
veara  direct  from  the  Ironmongers’  Compnny.- For  particulars  in 

quire  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  Laugtou  Arms,  Wcnluck-street,  St 
Luke's,  near  the  Church. . 

HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  myjfn ends  and  the  public.  that  luring:  - 


I’lcted  a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
and  lioidws  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT 

titv  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  ..  Embossing  and 
minted  work  o - " * — A‘'r"tn  * 


apest  patterns  aiwa.ia  iu  t'KvTT 

cu  wotk  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
'.  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-squarc.-Gash  only. 


npHOS.  MILLINGTON,  87.  BishopsRate- 

A street  Without,  lias  a large  Stock  of  Crown  Glass  or  — 


of  the  following  sizes:— 1"  by  f,  9 by 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass. 


lufMings,  fixtures,  

he  Great  Northern  Railway,  by  . 

MB  RICHARDS,  on  the  premises,  Nos. 

If  J.  1 1 and  15, 1 Iolloway.place,  near  the  Turnpike.  Hollowly, 

‘■■“TT^iBSrtSS  '^,S£e&T8Wr3S84 

*Wh  closet  fronts,  waimeoting,  tend- 

force  marble  mantles  and  hearths,  ?«r0^‘S^1gi?Stt|5* 

other  stoves,  patent  ranges,  coppers,  pumps,  dressem,  bhming, 

i the  premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer.  Tottenham. 


Messrs.  burrT son  win  sell  by 

AUCTION,  du  T UES  DA  V.  A^ust  SI,  1847,  at  Three  p.v. 


feet  might  be  dug  over  the  remaining  4U  acres,  without  injuring 
the  land.  The  premises  adjoin  the  nver  Medway,: and .the  whole 
couccni  is  admirably  adapted  to  carrying  on  a very  extensile  and 
lucrative  brick  trade.- Particulars,  with  ttomwta' had  of  Mr. 
J.  PEARCE.  Solicitor.  Chatham;  Mr.  F.  PEARCE,  Solicitor, 
Woolwich;  Mr.  J.  HUGHES,  Solicitor,  Chapel-street.  Bedford- 
row  ' i ~ors.  BURR  & SOX,  Land  Surveyors,  Valuers,  he., 
37,  ' .-street,  Loudon,  and  at  Rochester. 

OLD  KENT-RO AD.— Valuable  Freehold  ^perty,  including  a 
Residence  calleil  Brook  House,  with  Coach-house,  Stabling,  «c., 
- - -lot  of  Ground,  suitable  for  building  purposes. 


70REIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  superior 

1 to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses. in  cases  of  flno  feet,  for  42s..  or  about  3|d.  Perfoot,  utot 
dimensions  ; smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d. ^ner  foot.  Not  1^ 
than  a ease  can  be  hud  at  these  Pn^  ond  tfie  order  must  M 
accompanied  with  a remitUuec.-THOS.  MILLINGTON,  67, 
Bisliopsgatc-strect  Without. 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  3s.  3d. 

Green , 5 

Blue  * J 

Glass  ^Engraved  ’ to  any  Design.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


■LATE  GLASS.  — Architects,  Builders, 

a and  the  Plate  Glass  Trade  generally,  arc  f^citedtoin^rt 

the  quaUty  and  substance  manufactured  by  the  b MGN  1 l-Al* 

SlJtw 

CHRISTIE.  Agent. 


GLASS  COMP....  . 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied  on 
, alf.  and  three-quarter-inch  thick.— II. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 


EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

street  Str  ind.  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
unlrerito  e-cute  every  dc.-criptioirof  Work  in  the  beat  style 


prepared  .. 
and  on  the  lowest  terms 
Architects ^and  Builder's 


tys  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equa  te 
Londom  As  the  wor'k  is  done  on  the  Premiae^  LDWAi 


PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  e 


1TJL 


McbRS.  WINSTANLEY  will  offer  for 

SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on 
t *5,  at  Twelve  for  One,  in  one  or  more  lots,  the ^following 


lots,  the  following 

eligible  for  a building  specula- 
road  of  160  feet,  and  a side 


10  BE  LET,  a Spacious  Freehold  Resi 

denec.  near  Regent-street,  in  perfect  repair,  with  liberty 
lo  build  upon 3.500  feet  of  Ground  in  Uie  rear  opening  to  Old  Uur- 
liiurton-mews.  which  communicates  with  Regent-street-  Apply  to 
MSsra.  RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS,  Auctioneers,  Saville-row, 
Regent-street,  and  19,  Change  alley,  Comhill.  


valuable  freehold'  Property 

ffiKaboatM^fert  in  King-street  joining.' Vesting a 
curability  of  erecting  n great  number  of  bousw  of 
• that  particular  situation  togcUi 


with  a brick-built  dwelling. 


rfio  BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  situated  within 

_g_  At  miiw  ,,f  Bouden  Bridge,  with  about  Seven  Acresof 


Earth,  i 


rtli.  now  in  hill  work,  and  making  three  millious  per  year,  with  a 
,..  v excellent  ready-money  trade,  with  all  the  necessary  building, 
offices.  Ac.  All  or  part  of  the  implements  mav  bo  taken,  or  not.  to 
suit  the  purchnser.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  at  air,  n . u. 
KNIGHT'S,  Newington  Causeway,  Southwark. 


T°, 


IQ  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 


Residence  with  commodious  back  Premise*,  Workshops.  Saw-pits, 
S. aiding.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing,  Ac.  lo  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  1A  Durset-plaoc,  Dorset-square.  | or  terms 
and  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Cariton-villaa,  tdgewr>"- 
road.  Written  appUcatm—* 


it  be  attended  t-: 


AN  ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENT. 

TO  BE  LET  for  a term  of  Ninety-nine 

Years,  at  a moderate  Ground-rent,  Fourteen  Eight-roomed 
well  and  substantially  built  Carcases,  and  One  intended  Public 
House,  with  large  Garden  to  each,  the  whole  forming  a handsome 
Terrace,  situated  in  Forest-lone.  Stratford,  in  sight  of  and  within 
two  minutes' walk  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Station,  with 
< 'minuses  from  the  adjoining  Premises  every  day.  The  situation  is 
known  to  be  exceedingly  healthy  from  the  sub-soil  being  composed 
of  gravel;  three-fourths  of  the  Purchase-money  may  remain  on 
” gage,  if  required,  or  be  added  to  the  Ground-rent.  lor  further 
culars.  apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  ROGERS.  Maryland  l’  -"' 


to  that  Dart icuiar  situation  ; tieeuitr  ivuu  u wrn-uu 
oillcil  Brook  Ilou.re,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  lute  Simeon 
Warner' Es<p,  mid  afterwards  for  many  years  of.  J.ohn  Hush.  Esq., 
with  offices,  coach-house,  stabling,  and  out  buildings  Early  pos- 
seeslott  mav  be  had.  To  be  viewed  by  tickets. Attach  may  be  obtained 
ofVIe-sra  JONES,  BLAXLAND,  ami  JONES,  Solicitors.  Crosby- 
sq„are?Bish0psgatc-street  ; of  Mr.  MURRAY,  bobcitor,  London- 
street:  Mr.  WooTON.  Solicitor,  10.  Tokenhouse-yard  and  of 
Means  WlNSTANLEV.Patcmoster-row.  Particulars  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  bv  the  above-named  parties  e'trliteeix  days  P”VKjl“*£ 

the  Bale  ; and  at  the  Green  Man  aud  Bricklayer,  Arms,  Gent- 
road  ; and  at  the  Auction  Mart. 


CJOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

13  26,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  OOSLETT  begs  to  Ddorm  Bulldera 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  lb  oz-  bbee1  G‘“s,  eith^ 
rut  to  Rizcs  or  in  lliO  and  300  feet  cases,  delivered  free  In  L''""ou- 
1 laving  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  \Y  alehouse,  he  begs  the 
favorD<^  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  case,  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


COIIO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQU  ARE.  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  W-ATEGL^B 

manufactured  by  the  Gobain  and  ht  Quinn  and  CircyC^ 

paui.  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Tr^da 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  wbioh  stands 
^NUIV ALIPED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOlJlt, 
of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possesses  aimoi*  tauRicss, quality- 
Tliis  I’inte  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— AppuratiflM 
for  ramples,  lists  of  prices,  aud  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  ALFRED  G03LETT,  Agent,  2b,  bubo-square. £ 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


I .injjr.io,  au.  a,i. 

MR.  II.  BIERS,  by  direction  of  Messrs. 

Wills  and  Son,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION. 


_.i  TUESDAY,' 
Twelve,  on  the  Premises.  14,  NEW  ROAD, 
Vear '"TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  FI FTY^very  ^superior 
MIIMNEY-PIECES  hi 


STATUARY.  SIENNA.  BLACK. 


BL  ACK  and  GOLD.  BARDELLLA,  and  other  MARBLES.  They 
are  ouite  new  in  Design,  and  the  workmanship  and  materials  of 
First  Quality.  Also  several  MONUMENTS  and  TABLETS  of 
Classic  Dc^ini  iu  Statuary.  Vcim  and  Portland 


of  first  character.  Approved 
jewed  on  Monday  and  in  Lining 
y be  had  on  the  Premises,  or  at  13, 


M r ’,  h . 

Grissell.  w 


SKI 


c.  Stratfoi 


plv  to  . 
ird,  Essi 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


IJO R SALK  BY  AUCTION,  m»  the  Pre- 
mises. li>.  Ilunhill  row.  ChUwcll -street.  Finsbury -square,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  "lb.  and  THURSDAY.  9th  September.  )-i;.ot 
Eleven  for  T well e o'clock  precisely,  bv  the  dirertiou  <.f  the  Pnn 
prieto ra  iremo'ing  t-,  Baltic  Wharf,  LambcUt,  in  order  that  the 
premises  may  be  cleared  lief..re  Michaelmns.  the  yard  being  let'. 

1 '.nt«i  F,  t ol  l'  .miugo  Mahogany,  in  Dry  Plank  and  Board. 
»'.CI0  ..  Honduras  ditto  ditto. 

13.000  ..  Havana  Cedar  ditto. 

1»  000  „ YVniasil  ditto. 

35.000  „ American  Ash  ditto. 


l'lank  and  Battens. 


be  had  on  the  premi 
JOSEPH  EDYY 
4,  Railway 


C Ntr  u BIERS  particularly  invites  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 

this  sale.' the  chimney-pieces,  Ac.,  being  "f.thc^ncwwt 
the  workmanship  and  material! 

Bills  at  three  months.— Mo v 
of  sale,  when  catalogues  ma; 

Broad-street,  Golden-square. 

TO  BUILDERS.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS, AND  OTHERS. 
—Important  Sale  of  Building  Materials  near  Ashford  Railway 

BIERS,  by  direction  of  Mr. 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  early 
jier  i tiie* contract  being  completed!,  THE  WHOLE  Of 
THESURPLUS  MATERIALS  at  tlic  Locomotive  Works.  Ash- 
fonl  Railway  Station.  Kent,  comprising  a ]anre  quantity  01 
TIMBER.  l'EAI.S.  BATTENS,  aud  PLANKS,  IRON  SION  G^Y, 
BUGS  of  NAILS,  Rod.  Bar.  and  Sheet  Iron,  several  TINS 
of  RA  I LS  and  C H AIRS.  Capital  Sraffiilding.il1  ahout re.no ThouMBd 
gf  \ v t'dl.D  POLES  BOARDS.  PUTLOGS,  and  (ORDS,  Mortal 
Boards  BLOCKS  aud  FALLS.  CHAINS. ROl’KS.Ht  'USE.  CART 
and  H aniess? Four  temporary  TURN  TABLES,  Trucks.  Barrows, 
CllUS  and  OTHER  ENGINES,  a Large  Quantity  of  Sleepers, 
15 RI C KM  A K Elt'S  FI.ANT,  P U G M I L LS . PU M l’S,  BORIN  ' • and 
WELL  SINKING  Tackle.  Plasterers  Laths,  Drain  Tilca,  GRA- 
NITE, and  other  PA  VING  ; the  Erections  of  bH EDS,  SHOPS. 
COUNTING-HOUSES, and  SAW  -PITS.  Also  several  l athoms  of 
FIREYYt 'OD.— Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  when  ready,  on  applt- 
eation,  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.— 13,  Bioad-street, 
Golden-square.  


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Tliirds 4 4 0 

size  from  oue  foot  Fourths  ....  .5  10  0 

npw.rtj«»tSd.I«|c.C.;. > » » 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
ILL,  3d.  aud  2Jd.jxx 


script  ions  equally  low.-\v  nuc  qeaa 
niisnes, at  WILLIAM  1 REDERICK 


FENlHj^'S  Wiiu”waGtass,aLead,  6il,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  36, 
West  Smithficld,  Loudun.  


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 

’ F rames;  and  J ouicr 
121,  Bunhill-row, 

^ „^..re.  —Well-seasoned 

materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


...  ■ r ■— raanurav 

1 of  Sashes  and  Frai 

to  the  Trade,  121 
H - Finsbury  - square.  - 
jil — materials,  su peri 01 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.  Ilaristock  Hill.  Hamp- 
stead Itoad.  Kentish  Town.  Land-Tax  redeemed,  presenting  to 
Capitalists,  Builders,  aud  Speculators  a most  desirable  opportu- 
nity for  Investment,  in  the  creation  of  Ground-Rents  of  a lirst- 

ESSRS.  ROBERTS  aod  ROBY  are 


MESS' 

direct 


...  Acres  of  exceed- 
unuaing-rerouuu,  iu  Forty-two  Lots,  with 
excellent  Frontages  on  Mansfield  Road,  Lismorc  Road,  boutli- 
amptou  Road,  and  Gospel  Oak  Grove,  forming  a portvonor  the 
celebrated  Gospel  Oak  Estate,  lying  between  Kentish  Town  and 
Hampstead,  within  a short  distance  of  the  High  Street,  Camden 
Town.  Hampstead,  and  Highgatc  Hills,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
drives  and  walks  in  a highly  respectable,  much  admired,  and  salu- 
brious locality,  adjoining  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and 
land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton,  and  which  has  so  rapid  y 
increased  in  value,  the  whole  being  nearly  built  upon  ; particularly 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  superior  Y'illa  Residences.— To  be  viewed, 
and  Particulars,  with  Plans,  had  Ten  days  previous  to  the  hale,  of 
J.  HALL.  Esq..  Solicitor,  49.  Moorgatc-street ; at  the  Auction  Mart ; 
and  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY'S  Offices,  34,  Moorgatc-street, 
Bank. 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwcll-strcet,  Clerk  enwell, 

near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  oil  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 

best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 
urn  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


LAWRENCE  & SON, 

CARPENTERS 
AND  SASH-MAKERS, 

20  and  27,  Tottenham-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

fji  l FOR  SALE,  about  Ten  Square 
of  II  inch  dry  and  perfectly 
clean  Yellow  Battens,  for  floor- 
ing ; also. some  Jiinch  framed 
Flush  Wainscot  Floor  ; also, 
several  21  inch  fine  Spanish  Ma- 
hogany 4-pnncl  double  margin 
Doors,  and  some  21  Deal  ditto. 


street.  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  iu  the  FurishofSt. 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published .by  the  Chablm 

Wymax,  at  the  Officeof  ''Tin:  lie  1 lder,  2, \ ork-st rect,  Loveut  . 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coveut-Garden,  la  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  August  21,  1847. 


SKbUBTStATZOCTS. 

New  Front  of  Buckingham  Palace  - Mr.  Edward  Blore,  Ar- 
chitect   410 

Centra  of  New  Front  of  same 411 

COWTJSWTS. 

The  New  Front  of  Buckingham  Palace ; Mr.  E.  Blore,  Archi- 
tect—Objections  to  the  Expenditure  of  Money  here— New 
Building  for  National  Gallery  and ' Artiotical  Societies  re- 
quired   408 

Architectural  Scamper  in  Norfolk  . The  Archaeological  In- 
stitute   403 

on  the  poaiti'c  Science  and  Mathematical  Principles  involved 

ill  the  Fine  Arts 400 

Architectural  Reflections 407 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewers 4'.9 

Railway  J ottings.  499 

The  Restoration  of  the  “ Kaiser  Baal,"  Aix  la  tbapelle  ill 

The  Purification  of  Ltaden  Pipes  and  Cisterns  4 1 J 

The  Alterations  in  Westminster  Abbey  413 

Restoration  or  Ware  Church 413 

Notes  in  the  Provinces 413 

Sun-Pictureo 413 

Noxious  Emanations  from  Cesspools,  Sewers,  &c.:  Should  they 
be  ‘ Disinfected,'  or  their  Cause  Removed  with  Promptitude, 

or  Both  ? 413 

Westminster  Court  of  Softer; 414 

N ew  Books  : Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs 414 

Correspondence 414 

Miscellanea  414 


ADVEBTISSMBNTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Com- 
petent Person  to  make  out  finished  drawings . take  out 
quantities,  and  moke  estimates.  Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  '7.  C., 
office  of,"  The  Builder,"  2j  Yorkttreet,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS 

WANTED,  a Steady  Man,  who  thoroughly 

understands  Plumbing  and  Glaring  in  all  its  branches.— 
None  need  apply  unless  steady,  as  the  situation  is  permanent.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  SOPER,  Plumber,  Ac..  Hadlow,  Kent. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

in  either  of  the  above  offices,  having  been  four 


AS  FOREMAN,  or  Principle  Clerk  to  a 

.ZjSl  House  Decoratov,  Plumber,  Painter,  Upholder,  or  as 
CLERK,  BOOK-KEErER,  COLLECTOR,  or  TRAVELLER  to 
any  similar  Business,  a respectable  experienced  Person,  of  superior 
addms  and  active  business  habits,  in  every  way  fullv  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  above  engagements  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.— Address  X.  Y.  No.  4,  union-terrace,  Notting-hill. 


A GENTLEMAN  of  considerable  experi- 
ence, who  is  practical ly  acquainted  with  each  'branch  of  the 
Building  Trade,  and  has  for  years  had  the  superintending  exten- 
ivc  works,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  or  near  town.  Any 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

EVENING  or  Afternoon  Employment 

Wanted,  daily  or  occasional,  at  8d-  per  hour,  by  an  expe- 
rienced and  practical  Young  Man,  who  is  a superior  Penman, 
Bookkeeper,  bringing  up  any  accounts  in  arrears,  <Sc.,  making  out 
accounts,  measuring  up  works,  estimating,  specifying,  and  (dam  for 
alterations  in  the  general  routine  of  a builder's  office.  Satisfactory 
testimonials.— Address,  J.  C.,  7,  Fulham-place,  Paddinton  Green. 


ART  UNION  of  LONDON.— EVENING 

EXHIBITION.  The  WorkB  of  Art  selected  by  the  Prize- 
holders  of  the  Year  1847,  now  Exhibiting  at  the  GALLERY  of  the 
SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall  East, 
will  tie  open  from  Seven  till  Ten  o'Clock  in  the  Evenings  of  the  81st 
of  August,  and  1st.  2nd,  3rd,  7th,  8th,  9m,  and  10th  of  September. 

—Admission  by  Tickets  only.  

GEORGE  GODWIn,  1 ti01,  c^,,. 
28th  August.  1847.  LEWIS  POCOCK,  < aoVL  6ecs' 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING.— The  Session 

for  the  Department  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Architeo- 
ture,  and  Machinery,  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  13th 
...  - • ■ ffe  ■ 


Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering—  Professor  Eaton  Hodg. 
kinson. 

Machinery— Professor  Bennet  Woodcroft. 

Architecture  and  Construction— Professor  Donaldson,  M.I.BA. 

** * Professor  Ramsay,  F.G.S. 


I ttdiius  «.  iu,naa.i,  iwuHtwiiuq  uiaiawii 

CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
University  College,  London,  August  19th,  1847. 


Salii-.t  moderate.— Address,  V.  L.,oi 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
•ANTED,  by  a Practical  Man  of  consi- 
derable Experience,  a Situation  as  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
General  Foreman,  or  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder.  Satisfactory 


w- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHER8. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 
as  FOREMAN  of  Plumbers,  Painter:,  Glariers,  and 
Paperhangers.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  branches  ; 
can  measureand  estimato  if  required.  No  objection  to  take  charge 
of  a business  for  a widow.— Apply,  post-paid,  to  D.  6.,  £0,  Devon- 
shire-street,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury. 


w- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

~AN1  ’ED,  by  a Respectable  Young  Man, 


g out  Acoouuts,  or  to  make  himself  generally  useful  to  his  .... 

ployers.  The  advertiser  writes  a good  hand,  is  quick  aud  correct  at 
figures,  and  can  be  well  recommended.  Salary  required  it.  pc-r  week. 
—Address,  post-paid,  to  D.,  18,  Albion-street,  King’s  Cross. 

A PRACTICAL  Clerk  of  Works  is  open 

to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  ; unexceptionable  reference. -Ad- 
dress, E.  A.  B..  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-atreet,  Covent- 

gardc-n. 


A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  meeting 

with  a Constant  SITUATION  as  WRITER,  GRAINER, 
and  FOREMAN,  or  the  Management  of  a Business,  if  required, 
having  filled  a similar  Situation  upwards  of  six  years  with  his 
last  employer,  of  whom  reference  as  to  ability.  Ac.,  can  be  had  — 
Direct  A.  B.,  G,  Triangle,  Keimington-oroes.  No  objection  to  the 
country. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  in  two  of 

the  first  London' Offices.'and  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  management  of  Estates,  is  desirous  of  a SITUATION  as 
CLERK.  He  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  usual  routine  of  an 
Architect's  Office,  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  is  perfectly  competent 
to  mako  out  working  drawings.  Address  to  F.  C. , 3,  Grove-hill 
Terrace,  Camberwell  Grove. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Surveyor,  32  Years  of 

Age,  is  desirous  of  forming  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  either 
of  the  above,  as  SURVEYOR,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS;  he  has  a 
thorough  praotieal  knowledge  of  his  Profession,  is  a tolerable 
Draughtsman,  and  in  every  respect  well  qualified  to  giro  satisfac- 
tion to  those  requiricaJiis.  Services  ; he  has  had  good  Practice  as 
regards  Reoairs  aud  Alterations  of  Old  Buildings.  No  objection 
to  go  Abroad.— Addv:-., "If.  L.,  Attwood’s  Library,  30,  Great  Castle- 
street,  Regent-street. 


PUBLICATION, 

Now  Ready. 

EMARKS  on  CHRISTIAN  GRAVE- 

i.%'  STONE3,  with  Twenty  Working  Drawings. 

By  the  Rev.  ECCLES  J.  CARTER,  M.A,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  Minor  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

" my  Svo.,  price  3s.  fid. 

MASTERS,  Aldc-rsgate-street. 


K 


London : 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 

....  edges  being  s’-  T — “ •» 

simple  that  the  law, — — - -- 

the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 


the  edges  bem^  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction^  is  .8 

lacb 
ists 

.... 0 _-jgea 

mnot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order. 


truest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 

Lie  ease  without  th  ' “ 

j other  revolving  shu....-  ™_ — — - ---- - 

strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metaphrases,  coMequenuy 


superiority  c 


t _ safer. 

Persons  dissatisfied’with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
anv  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery. thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION.  „ 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE'S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.-Stnce  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  tho  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

“ffif  PHIcFI'AEE  GREATLY  REDUCED  and  BOTKETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
aud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent!  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  lu  large 
shutter;  it  is  iudispensablc.  , , , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe  s Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up.  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable;  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  aU 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

“i’.i'dChil"mS£!S:.REYOLYING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired!,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
maker:  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  aud  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  con  be 

^BUNNETT^and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  'METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &C.,  IN 
BRASS  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zrno 
Bashes.  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stull  board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  aud  Inlemal  Brass  Fittings  of 


than  any  other  house. 


Directs  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

;,  at  Deptford, 


Ijopt 


U I team-engines.  Sawing,  Pbuur.;.  and  Moulding.  CutUnff-mo- 
ohiue3  on  Improved  Plan?,  especially  adapted  for  Bmldetsrpur- 


OONTMCTS. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  23rd  Aug.  1817. 
TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  by  the  Honour- 
able Board  of  Ordnance,  at  their  Office,  ’Pall  Mall,  London, 
on  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  September,  1847,  from  suoh  persons 
as  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  ereotion  of  the  SEVERAL 
BUILDINGS,  tcc.  required  for  the  LABORATORY  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, at  Priddy’s  Hard,  near  Gosport.  Plans,  Specifications,  and 
Conditions  of  the  Contract  may  bo  seen,  and  every  information 
obtained,  on  application  at  the  ROYAL  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE, 
Mill  Dam,  Povtsea,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Pour,  eaoh  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  Tender;  to  bo  sealed  up,  and  endorsed  on  tho 
outside.  “ Tender  for  the  erection  of  the  New  Laboratory  Establish- 
ment, Priddy’s  Hard.”— By  order  of  the  Board, 

K.  BYHAM,  Seoretary. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Haml6t«. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  tho 

Commissioners  of  8ewera  for  the  Towor  Hamlets’,  (exclud- 
ing St.  Katherine’;  and  Blackwall  Marsh.)  at  their  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  day  of  September  next,  at  two  o’clook  in 
the  afternoon  precisely,  at  tho  office  of  Sewers,  No.  IS,  Great  Alie- 
street,  Goodman’s-flelus,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (scaled 


N 


street,  and  l’elhara-street.  Milo-end  New  Town,  being  a length 
of  2.043  feet,  and  at  the  back  of  Stepney-green,  being  a length  of 
850  feet.  Plans  and  Specifications  of  tho  said  several  works,  vrith 
the  forms  of  tender,  may  bo  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers- 
daily.  between  the  hours  of  eleven  aud  threo  o'clock  ; separate 
Tenders  and  separate  Contracts  will  be  required  for  each  of  the 
said  several  works  respectively.  Tenders  to  bo  endorsed  with  the 
name  of  the  sewer  contracted  for.  Tho  Contractors  will  be  required 
to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  duo  execution  of  the 
said  Contracts,  and  to  givo  tho  names  and  addresses  of  two  sure- 
ties to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  ba 
borne  by  tlic  Commissioners  : no  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
hour  of  meeting,  nor  In  any  other  form  than  that  prc-acribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some  poreon 
duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon. 
Dated  this  26th  da  v of  August.  1847. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissi  oners. 

N.B.  The  Commlsslonera  do  not  pledge  themsalv©3  to  a coopt  tho 
lowest  tender. 


P 


TO  PLASTERERS.  _ . , 

ARTIES  desirous  of  Tendering  f-  i Inside 

and  Outside  Work,  including  Materials,  at  Kensington, 


sington.— Amount  of  work,  about  3001. 


KINGSLAND,  PALSTON,  and  DE  BEAUVOIR.  TOWN 
LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION. 

TO  BUILDERS.  . . 

THE  Committee  are  desirous  of  receiving’ 

TENDERS  for  the  several  works  required  in  COMPLETING 
YND  FINISHING  TH  E BUILDING  intended  for  the  purposes  of 


themselves  to ’accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  Tender  not  fully  ap- 
proved of  — By  order, 

Aug.  10th,  1847. 


ROBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary. 


n operation  at  the  Works. 


GUILDHALL,  London, £6th  Augu-t,  1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Lotting  the  Bridge 

House  Estates,  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY,  the  loth 
day  of  September  next,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  to  Wfceive > PROPO. 
SALS  for  LEASES  of  thefollowing  Premises,  vir.  .—TV  0 HOUSES. 
Nos.  8 and  12.  in  North  Buildings.  Finsbury-circn-.  srj  the  City  of 
London  ; THREE  HOUSES.  Nos.  1,8.  and  13.  on  the  nor'h  fffio  of 
Riven-street,  Minories,  in  the  City  of  London  ; an  1 A HOUSKHc. 
16.  on  the  east  side  of  High  street.  Deptford,  in  the  oount7  ofKcat. 
—Further  particulars  mav  be  obtained  at.  the  Omc6  of  n orlts, 
Guildhall.  FERDINAND  BRAND, 

Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates, 

GUILDHALL,  August  29, 131V 

THE  Committee  for  Letlint:  the  City  a 

Lands  will  meet  at  GuildhalL  on  WEDNESDAY,  tho  Eth 
day  of  September  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  LETTING,  on  n Building  Lease  fir  Slxty-ono 
Years,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a PIECE  of  GROUND,  on  tho  eas„ 
Bide  of  Puddle  Dock,  on  the  south  tide  of  Upper  Thnmes-s'reet, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames  ; and  also  for  Letting, 
on  a Building  Lease  of  Bixty-one  Years  from  Michaelmas  next,  a 
Piooe  of  Ground,  on  tho  north  side  of  Narrow-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Cross-street,  at  Ratcliffs;  and  also  for  Letting  on  Lease,  for 
Trveutv-oue  Yerra,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a House,  No  19,  on  tire 
north  side  of  Broad-street-buildings.-Fnrther  particular;  may  he 
obtained  ond  plans  seen  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
obtained  ana  pians  y %!(!&  SAUNDERS.  Comptroller. 


MCOON  havin<r  discovered  a new  method 
• of  Lithographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
in  about  half  the  usual  time,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  tins 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  tor  anv 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan,  4i3.  AU 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to.— Ditno- 
graphic  Printing  Office,  15,  Cheap  side. . 

COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  So. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Memher  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“ The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Pans,  Ghent.  Rouen,  ^..  nna 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TS\7\ANTED,  to  Purchase,  a PUG  MILL. 

» V Lowest  prices  and  particnlnrs  to  be  addre^ed  to  air. 
BILL,  No.  3,  Bartlett* Buildings,  Holborn. 


Fire  bricks ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporter, 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders. 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  price;,  a 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  ot  a short  notice.  Patent  t ora 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bncks,  and  Tiles,  or 
everyaeseri  prion.  


Brickfield  to  let,  in  a neigh- 

bourhood  where  building  is  going  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, rcqu'riuir  almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  field  ; business 'o 
the  amount  of  65M  per  month  : rent  not  to  commence  until  Clinst- 
mas  ext ; the  present  sto  k of  Brick,  may  be  taken,  or  any  smaller 
quantit-  to  suit  a tenant*  r;; 


A PAIR,  of  well  built,  full-sized  Third- 

rate  VILLAS  TO  LET,  at  a Ground  Rent,  together  or 
sop  . r.i  tely,  situate  iu  the  most  eligible  port  of, aud  being  Roa  1 .an _1  3, 
Albioa-road.  Queen's-road,  Dalston.  — Apply  to  Mr.  TURNER, 
6,  Devonshire  Cottages,  Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newington. 


BUIILDING  LAND.-BRICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

GROUND  TO  LET,  for  Third-rate  Villas, 

in  pairs  and  three*,  at  Islington,  fronting  the  High-road, 
for  Ninety-nine  Years,  Land-tax  Redeemed.  Such  a class  of  houses 
are  very  much  required  in  this  immediate  locality. — Apply  to  Mr. 
TURNER,  No.  5,  Devonshire-cottagcs,  Green  lanes,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton-green. 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  THIRD-RATE 
HOUSES. 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  Ground  Rent* 

a very  eligible  plot  of  ground  for  close  houses,  in  Clifton- 
ro.id,  near  HamQton-terr.ice.  'Also  several  plots  for  detached  and 
semi- ictached  vilias.  The  roads  and  sewers  are  made. — Apply  t" 
Mr.  ARMiuN.  Cartton-hiU,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John*  Wood. 


HORNSEY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land,  in  ft  most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding  country.— For 
particulars , nd  plans,  apply  at  Messrs.  VflQO  ana  POW  NALL’b 
Offices,  7.  Bedford-row. 


RESIDENCE  WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, Ac.,  suitable  for  a Builder. 

TO  BE  LE  I’  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Dorset-square  and  the  Regenfs-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises.  Workshops,  Saw-pits, 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sa win;  and  Planing,  Ac,  To  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  12,  Dorset-place,  Dorset-square.  For  terms 
nud  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS.  13,  Carlton- villas,  Edgeware- 
road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to, 


TO  WHARFINGERS,  BUILDERS.  COAL  MERCHANTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  nn  Lease,  a Wharf,  near  the 

Regent*-park.  The  above  is  well  situate,  having  extensive 
buildings,  which  might  easily  be  converted  into  large  workshops. 
There  is  stabling  for  eight  horses,  Ac.  It  also  possesses  other  qua- 
lities, which  to  any  party  requiring  spacious  premises  will,  upon 
inspection,  recommend  themselves— Further  particulars  may  be 
had  at  WADE'S  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  9,  Great  College-street, 
Camden- town,  or  360,  Hig  i Holborn. 


STEAM  SAW  MILL. 

FOR  SALE,  the  Steam  Engine  and  Ma- 
chinery fora  STEAM  SAW  MILL,  complete,  consisting  of  a 
High-prcsaure  Steam  Engine,  with  Boiler,  Ac.,  Vertical  Saw  Mills, 
lo  cut  timber,  planks,  and  deals.  Circular  Saw  Tables,  Shafts, 
Drums,  Bands,  Saws,  Ac. : likewise.  Two  Sets  < f Three  Throw  Pumps, 
and  other  Machinery,  any  portion  of  which  may  be  purchased 
cheap,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  MED  WIN,  Engineer, 
Ac-.  8,  Great  Union-street,  Newington  Causeway. 


STANDARD  FACTORY,  No.  12,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road. 

TO  BE  SOLD  bv  Private  Contract,  under 

Power  of  Sale,  valuable  Planing  and  Moulding  Machinery, 
in  full  work  and  good  working  order.  For  Cards  to  view  apply  to 
Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Solicitoos,  No.  25,  Old  JewTy. 


TO  SMITHS,  BELLHANGERS.  Ac. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  ( )F,  with  immediate 

Po-sesssion.  AN  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS  in 
the  above  line,  situated  in  a good  Neighbourhood,  in  the  Heart  of 
- the  City,  and  with  a good  Connection.  Coming  in,  for  Goodwill, 
Stock,  and  Lease  of  Premises,  very  moderate.  This  will  be  found  a 
most  desirable  opportunity  for  an  active  Person  wishing  to  com- 
mence Business.— Address  to  SL  N.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  No.  2, 
"forte -street,  Covent-garden. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION-. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 

MR.  W.  H.  DEAN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  the  Swan  Inn.  Stratford,  Essex,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  31st,  1847,  at  Four  for  Five  o’clock,  FORT  V 
LOTS  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  eligibly  situate 
near  the  Railway  Station,  adjoining  the  Barking-road,  and  within 
a 3hort  distance  of  the  East  India  Docks.  From  the  immense  and 
greatly  increasing  demand  for  Houses  in  this  locality,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  now  off,  red  for  persons  to  obt  iin  a safe  investment  with 
the  certainty  of  securing  a liberal  interest  for  their  capital— Par- 
ticulars awl  Plans  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  HIKE  and  ROBINSON, 
Solicitors.  33,  Charterhouse-square,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Strat- 


SEAR  KINGSTON.  SURREY,  at  the  Twelfth  Milestone-Free- 
hold Ground,  in  Plots,  beautifully  situate,  most  eligible  for 
Building  Purposes,  and  giving  Votes  for  the  County  of  Surrey. 

MR.  MOORE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  September  16,  at  Twelve, 
in  Seventeen  Lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  with  Front- 
JSL  to  the  high  road.  Land-tax  redeemed,  well  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion oi  detached  and  other  Cottage  Residences : the  Ground  (for- 
merly an  Orchard  i is  enclosed  with  a substantial  Wall  und  well 
stocked  with  thriving  Fruit-trees,  so  that  the  Gardens  may  lie  im- 
mediately  formed.— Paniculais.  with  Plan,  at  the  Mart ; of  G A. 
t AKK,  Esq.,  l.  Prinees-street.  Spitalfields  ; Black  Horse,  opposite 
tiie  property  ; George  and  Dragon,  Kingston-hill  : find  at  the  Auc- 
tioneer* Offices.  Mue-end-roadl 


^•1.  To  Members  of  Building  Societies,  Small 

BrFxum1'1*’  &Ud  BuUdera-  Ten  P»irs  of  Cottage  Residences  at 

TVfESSRS.  BROWN  and  ROBERTS  will 

n J , .ff’Klf, ^ABSOLUTE  SALE,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  op- 

&'tf?ssJSffifaE,sLS5£ 

to  the  mam  road  leading  from  Brixton  Church  to  Denmark  Hill 

near  the i metropolis  . the  whole  of  the  houses  are  in  a forward 
state,  and  will  require  but  a small  outlay  to  complete  Contain?.^ 
amole  accommodation  for  r apectable  families,  with  walled  gardSl 
and  fore  court*,  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  purchaser*  that 
may  require  it,  the  sum  of  *XH.  on  each  lot  may  remain  on  mort- 
ga ,-e,  or  other  approve  ! security,  at  5 per  cent,  for  one  year  Mav 

HxXTre  R™1  P'Tp  h^'  a:,  lJT  V<*C«n.  Coal 

o'  i.  R Hi  • of  1 . JOHN  • N . }...(  official  A -Signi-e  ]1*SI n - 
KwSr’iwS  JEfKlNSOX  SWEETlXcf,  and  JEN  I 

KIN&ON,  .volicicore,  £9.  Lombard-street  ; at  the  Mart  and  of 

t S^EXRY  BR0WX"  *ndT'  A-  HO’BERtI,  Thr^ior 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  STATUARIES.  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  SCULPTORS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  nmi  horne 

will  8ELL  by  AUCTION  at  the  Marble  Wharf,  near 
Watcrloo-bridge.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
tember 7th,  at  10  for  U,  by  Order  of  the  Proprietors,  about  130  Tons 
of  Marble,  comprising  Statuary,  Vein,  Dove,  Black,  Bardilla,  Black 
nnd  Gold,  and  other  Marble  in  Block,  Scantling,  and  Slab.— May 
be  viewed  three  days  previous,  and  catalogues  hail  on  the  premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers.  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster.— N.B.  Approved  bills  at  six  months. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  MONUMENTS.  TABLETS,  Ac. 
Ac.,  UNDER  A DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

MR.  H.  BIERS,  by  direction  of  Messrs. 

Wills  and  Son,  will  SELL  by’  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY, 
31st  August.  1847.  at  Twelve,  on  the  Premises,  14,  NEW  LOAD, 
near  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FIFTY  very  superior 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  STATUARY,  SIENNA,  BLACK, 
BLACK  and  GOLD,  BARDELLLA.  and  other  MARBLES.  _ They 
are  quite  new  in  Design,  and  the  workmanship  and  materials  of 
First  Qnality.  Also  several  MONUMENTS  und  TABLETS  of 
Classic  Design  in  Statuary,  Vein,  and  Portland. 

Mr.  H.  BIERS  particularly  invites  the  attenUon  of  the  Trade  to 
this  sale,  the  chimney-pieces,  Ac.,  being  of  the  newest  designs,  and 
the  workmanship  and  materials  of  first  character.  Approved 
Bills  at  three  months. — May  be  viewed  on  Mouduy  and  morning 
of  sale,  when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  or  at  13, 
Broad-street,  Golden-square. — Approved  Bills  at  three  months. 


TO  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 
—Important  Sale  of  Building  Materials  near  ASHFORD  Rail- 
way Station,  KENT. 

MR.  H.  BIERS,  by  direction  of  Mr. 

GriaseU,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  September  the  loth,  and  following  day 
(the  contract  being  completed),  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 
SURPLUS  MATERIALS  at  the  Locomotive  Works.  Ash- 
ford Railway  Station,  Kent,  comprising  a large  quantity  of 
TIMBER,  DEALS.  BATTENS,  and  PLANKS, IRONMONGERY, 
BAGS  of  NAILS,  Rod,  Bar.  and  Sheet  Iron,  several  TONS 
of  RAILS  nnd  CHAIRS,  Capital  Scaffolding,  innbout  one  Thousand 
SCAFFOLD  POLES.  BOARDS.  PUTLOGS,  and  CORDS,  Mortar 
Boards,  BLOCKS  and  FALLS,  CHAINS,  ROPES.HORSE.  CART 
and  Harness,  Four  temporary  TURN  TABLES.  Trucks,  Barrows, 
CRAB  and  OTHER  ENGINES,  a Large  Quantity  of  Sleepers, 
BR1CKM AKER'S  PLANT,  PUG  MILLS,  PUMPS,  BORING  and 
WELL  SINKING  Tackle,  Plasterers'  Laths,  Drain  Tiles.  GRA- 
NITE. ami  other  PAVING  ; the  Erections  of  SHEDS,  SHOPS, 
( "UNTlNG-HOUSES.and  SAW-PITS.  Also  several  Fathoms  of 
FIREWOOD.— Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  when  ready,  on  appli- 
cation, will  be  sent  to  any  pnrtofthe  kingdom.— 13,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square.— Approved  Bills  at  three  months. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

^OR  SALE,  50,000  feet  sup.  of  New  Com- 

n-tooled  York  Paving,  nt  4-ls.  per  100  feet  sup.. 


Mosaic  pavements,  — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories.  Veran- 
dahs, Baths,  Ac.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture, may  be  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee . ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxholl  Pottery,  Foo  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


G 


RANITE  FOOT  PAVING— 1,000  Feet 


I of  this  material,  of  a very 


..  . ....  ial.  of  a very  superior  quality.  TO  BE  SOLD 

....  reasonable  terms.— Apply  to  RICHARD  WARNER,  Agent 
for  the  Quarry.  Cotton's  and  Depot  Wharf,  Tooley  street.  Curb  of 
usual  dimensions,  12  inches  by  6. 13  by  8.  Ac.  Cubes,  Half  Sovereigns, 


6 inch.  Ac.  Blocks  of  any  size  for  building  pui 
Broken  granite  and  other  hard  — ' 


ran 3s°SeS” 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Cora  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumeu 
for  covering  oridges  and  arches. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.  Havistock  Hill,  Hiunp. 
stead  Road,  Kentish  Town,  Land-Tax  redeemed,  presenting  to 
Capitalists.  Builders,  aud  Speculators  a most  desirable  opportu- 
nity for  Investment,  in  the  creation  of  Ground-Rents  of  a first- 
class  character. 

ESSRS.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY  are 


M 


ainpton  Road,  and  Gospel  Oak  Grove,  forming  a portion  of  the 
celebrated  Gospel  <>ak  Estate,  lying  between  Kentish  Town  and 
Hampstead,  within  a short  distance  of  the  High  Street,  Camden 
m — n Hampstead,  and  Highgate  Hills,  surrounded  by  beautiful 


adapted  for  the  erection  of  superior  Villa  Residences.—  To  be  viewed, 
and  Particulars,  with  Plans,  had  Ten  days  previous  to  the  Sale,  of 
J.  HA  LL.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  49.  Mooreate-street ; at  the  Auction  Mart ; 
and  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S  Offices,  21,  Mooreate-street, 
Bank. 


T?OR  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises. 120,  Bunhill-row.  Chiswell-strect,  Finsbury-square,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  8th,  and  THURSDAY',  9th,  aud  FRIDAY,  10th 
September,  1817,  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Proprietors  (removing  to  Baltic  Wharf,  Lambeth, 
in  order  that  the  premises  may  be  cleared  before  Michaelmas,  the 
yard  being  lctl. 

lo.iioo  Feet  St,  Domingo  Mahogany,  in  Dry  Plank  and  Board. 
30/XIO  „ Honduras  ditto  ditto. 

12.000  „ Havana  Cedar  ditto. 

250.000  .,  Wainscot  ditto. 

85.000  American  Ash  ditto. 

2.000  „ American  Black  Walnut  Tree. 

" .300  „ Quebec  Birch  Plank. 

,000  „ J inch.  1 inch,  and  1; 

low  Flooring  Boarc.  , .. 

BO  Loads  Meracl  and  Quebec  Oak. 

60  ..  Quehec  and  Baltic  Fir  Timber. 

500  Baltic  and  American  Cut  Deals. 

1.000  Spruce  Deals. 

5.000  Baltic  Deals. 

1,000  Red  Pine  Deals. 

2.000  Yellow  Pine  Plank  and  Battens. 

8,000  Yellow  Battens. 

600  Memel  and  Petersburg  Yellow  Planks. 

300  Norway  Balks. 

1,000  Pipe  Staves— and  other  goods. 

Also,  the  Saws.  Screw-J acks.  and  Utensils  in  Trade.  To  be  viewed 
two  days  previous  to,  and  on  the  mornings  of  sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  the  premises,  and  of 

JOSEPH  EDWARDS,  Mahogany  Broker  and  Auctioneer, 

4,  Railway-place,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  here  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stork  will  he  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  nnd  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  OEOUGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


s- 


AMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Arelii- 


and  pacl — 

ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  - - 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  c 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cilt  to  sixes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimnev-piecesfrom  13b.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  In  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensivo 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  nnd  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Tiie  indurated  and  impervious 

STONE  COMPANY.— Provisionally  Registered.  — Capital 
300.0001.,  in  30,000  shares  of  10L  each.  Deposit  is.  per  share,  payable 
on  allotment.  First  call  10b.  per  share,  to  he  paid  on  complete  re- 
gistration. Future  calls  not  to  exceed  10s.  per  share,  with  two 
months’  previous  notice,  Offices,  East  Temple  Chambers,  2,  White - 
triars-street,  Fleet-street. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Strahan,  Sir  J.  D.  Paul  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Yonge  and  Hancock,  20,  Baleen  house-yard. 
Superintendents  of  Works— M.  Charles  lc  Goux  ; Mr.  W illiam 
Hutchison. 

Secretary— Mr.  George  Belt 

The  object  of  the  Company  Is  to  tarry  out  several  most  valuable 
inventions,  secured  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  consisting  of— 

1.  A process  for  indurating  naturally  soft  stone,  rendering  it  as 
compact  as  polished  marble,  and  impervious  to  air,  water,  and 
moisture,  and  not  affected  by heat  or  frost,. 

2.  A system  of  sawing,  ripping,  and  nibbing  of  stone,  find  an  eco- 
nomical' mode  of  polishing  marble  and  granite.  • ; 

Works  are  already  existing  in  Normandy,  under /he  iiiperihten- 
dence  of  the  inventor,  and  of  aL  Mourn,  proprietor  ofRt,  Batin] tie 
Ironfoundry,  Caen,  the  Company*  acting  Director  for  France. 

Applications  for  Shares,  m the  usual  form,  to  be  made,  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  offices,  or  to  the  Solicitors  of  the  Obrtipany.  wherc 
nlso  Prospectuses  can  be  obtained,  and  a variety  of  specimens  seen. 


M- 


AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 


Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 

Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 

eminent  Architects,  Builders,  sc.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 


been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms 
Osborne.  Apsley  House.  Strathficldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  no.« 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  fifthUR#  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  In  Government  officos,  tiie  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  Itoan  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  nt  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney -nieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  fitiegt  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  snpplrea1  with 
•hole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
•om  the  quarrif  A *■ — — ' — “ * 

. on  to  Mr.  Mf 
place,  London. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  o^ 

feathers  on  a new  principle, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam  : thereby  not 
only  arc  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  small  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  wav. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  Feathers 


Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I 


n Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  I Best  Irish  White  Goose 


it  free  by  post,  on  application 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE-S  ^ PATENT. 

Established  March,  1833,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots.  ROUEN.  MARSEILLES,  nnd  STANGATE.  Surrey  side  of  Westniinster-bridgc.  London 

THHE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  baa  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes : — 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  I particularly  where  it 
is  essent  ial  tokeep  damps  from  rising'. 


following  useful  purposes 
Hog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 

Gra 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  ft  verv  appropriate  for  the 
Lining  of  Tanks.  Fish-ponds, 


! particularly  directed  to  the  great  advnntag 


Garden  Walks  and  Terraces.  ’ j Tun-room  Floors. 

Carriage  Drives.  Malt-house  Floors. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling.  ! Piggeries.  Ac.  Ac. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  nnd  CONTRACTORS  i 
to  he  den  rod  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

J ,,f  t.h?  S,E  YSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’8  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

order  t0  t-itard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
r\TT’  C'XIr- 88  ,fl,rth,er  Protection,  it  U suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  require  n CERTJFI- 
CA II,  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

in*  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1S35,  which  will 

Km™,  innure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spunousone.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST  28,  1847. 

5HE  new  front  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
Blore.  In  our  present 
number  we  give  a view  of 
the  palace  as  it  will  appear  when  completed, 
seen  from  the  south-east,  together  with  the 
elevation  of  the  centre  part  of  it  on  a larger 
scale,  to  afford  a clearer  idea  of  the  details  than 
can  be  conveyed  by  the  general  view.* 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  architect’s 
amusing  report  of  the  distressing  position  of 
our  illustrious  Queen  and  accomplished  con- 
sort,— made  in  this  same  month  of  August, 
last  year, — their  domestic  discomforts  and 
miserable  home.  The  hammering  of  cabinet- 
makers, the  smell  of  the  glue-pot,  risk  of  fire, 
and  want  of  room  for  the  young  princes  to 
stand  upright  in  their  apartments,  were  only  a 
few  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  royal 
family  were  exposed  in  Buckingham  Palace 
as  it  then  stood.  So  melancholy  a picture  so 
touchingly  set  forth,  deprived  the  House  of 
Commons  of  thought  for  any  thing  but  imme- 
diate improvement,  and,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  they  at  once  voted  20,000/.,  in  part  of  the 
sum  of  150,000/,,  for  the  enlargement  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and,  as  we  believe,  were  sorry 
for  it  directly  afterwaids. 

The  proposed  works  included  a new  east 
front  to  the  palace ; clearing  out  and  re-ar- 
ranging rooms  in  the  south  wing ; new 
kitchens  with  a large  ball-room  ; decorations 
and  painting;  taking  down  the  marble  arch, 
and  altering  the  drainage. 

We  strenuously  opposed  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  on  this  unsatisfactory  building  as 
a royal  palace,  being  satisfied  that  it  could 
not  be  made  fit  for  the  purpose  and  worthy  of 
the  nation,  and  we  were  fully  borne  out  in  this 
opinion  by  concurrent  testimony  from  all 
quarters.  Our  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
appropriated  as  the  National  Gallery  and 
Palace  of  Art,  and  a new  palace  built  else- 
where, for  the  Queen,  was  received  with 
general  favour  and  republished  .in  numerous 
journals.  However,  the  Government  would 
not  alter  their  views,  and  the  works,  as  we 
have  said,  are  now  making  rapid  progress. 

The  building,  it  will  be  remembered,  oc- 
cupied three  sides  of  a square  n • The  double 
portico  which  terminated  the  east  end  of  each 
wing  was  taken  down,  and  the  addition  is  being 
built  against  these  wings,  extending  north  and 
south,  so  as  to  form  the  fourth  side  of  the 
square  q and  inclose  the  court.  The  new 
structure  projects  but  very  slightly  beyond  the 
face  of  the  old  building  on  either  side,  and  oc- 
cupies in  the  whole  about  345  feet.  Its  depth 
from  east  to  west  is  about  73  feet,  which  brings 
it  up  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  marble  arch, 
and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  will 
be  about  77  feet.  The  extreme  height  in  the 
centre,  exclusive  of  the  decorative  arms,  will 
be  about  90  feet.  One  central  and  two  side 
archways  give  entrance  to  the  new  building 
and  to  the  court.  There  are  twenty-three 
windows  in  each  of  the  two  upper  stories. 
The  mezzanine  is  lighted  by  panels  over  the 
windows  of  the  ground  floor,  and  the  top  story 
by  openings  in  the  frieze  of  the  entablature. 


The  whole  is  crowned  by  a balustrade,  and  the 
dies  which  form  it  into  panels  will  each  carry 
a vase  or  urn  as  at  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
Whitehall.  The  quoins  of  the  building  which 
at  first  were  to  have  had  pilasters,  are  rusti- 
cated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  does  not  pre- 
tend to  grandeur  or  magnificence,  scarcely  to 
dignity;  and  although  all  will  probably  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  these  are  the  character- 
istics to  be  looked  for  in  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign,  the  architect  was  probably  right  in 
attempting,  in  the  present  instance,  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  piece  of  street  architecture 
in  stone  instead  of  stucco. 

We  have  heard  a rumour  of  a gallery  of  art, 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  to  be  opened  to  the 
nation  at  certain  times  : what  truth  may  be  in 
it  we  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  that  it  may 
be  found  wholly  so  is  our  earnest  wish,  feeling 
satisfied  that  every  enjoyment  of  this  kind 
afforded  to  the  public  has  a greatly  salutary 
and  lasting  effect. 

Our  hope  was,  that  Buckingham  Palace 
might  have  become  a palace  of  art  for  the 
people.  Besides  affording  space  for  a collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  worthy  to  be  called  national, 
and  capable  of  great  extension,  accommodation 
could  have  been  afforded  to  various  societies 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  whose 
efforts  are  for  the  most  part  crippled  by  the 
rent  they  now  have  to  pay.  In  respect  of  the 
national  collection,  at  all  events,  something 
mn.it  be  done.  The  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
sent gallery,  which  has  been  commenced,  or  is 
about  to  be  commenced,  can  be  but  temporary, 
unless  indeed  the  interests  of  the  nation  bo 
disregarded  and  valuable  donations  continue 
to  be  refused.  Room  for  a gallery  of  casts, 
too,  accessible  to  all,  is  much  to  be  desired,  and 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
arts;  the  want  of  it  in  the  metropolis,  scarcely 
to  be  believed,  is  greatly  felt  and  deplored. 
The  museum  of  architecture,  also,  often  dwelt 
on  by  us,  and  for  which  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  say  they  have  not  space,  might 
then  be  hoped  for  ; indeed,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  accommodation  in  respect  of  artistic 
progress  and  the  general  advancement  of  the 
people,  is  evident  on  all  sides.  The  building, 
either  in  the  park,  as  once  suggested  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  elsewhere,  must  come,  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  say  we  right 
earnestly. 

Our  view  shews  part  of  Mr.  Blore’s  sugges- 
tions for  laying  out  the^round  in  front  of  the 
palace,  which,  if  we  understand  it  rightly, 
involves  lengthening  the  present  piece  of  water 
in  the  enclosure,  to  bring  it  nearer  the  palace. 
As  the  ground  slopes  away  from  the  palace  to- 
wards the  east,  he  proposes,  as  may  be  seen, 
to  lower  the  surface  of  it  at  a certain  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  form  a 
terrace,  faced  with  stone,  as  in  Trafalgar- 
square.* 


Middle-row,  IIolborn. — We  are  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  the  foundations  are  being 
put  in  for  rebuilding  one  of  the  houses  in 
Middle-row.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  this  great  obstruction  in 
such  an  important  thoroughfare  as  IIolborn? 


The  probable  fate  of  the  marble  arch  still  occupies  the  attention 
of  several  of  our  correspondents.  One  of  the  most  recent  Bays 
“ Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  publi- 
cation, to  inquire  what  is  intended  to  be  done  with  the  arch  in 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace  ? As  it  is  a handsome  and  costly 
structure,  does  it  not  seem  a pity  to  do  away  with  it  altogether  ? My 
idea  is,  that- if  it  were  transferred  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
next  to  Constitution-hill,  nnd  another  arch,  to  correspond,  were 
erected  ou  the  opposite,  or  Pimlico,  wing,  a very  handsome  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  entire  facade  of  the  palace.  Part  of  the  road 
requires  to  be  taken  into  the  iuclosure  on  t hat  side  to  afford  greater 
privacy,  and  the  arch  would  form  a good  entrance,  the  same  as  on 
the  other  side.  The  arches  might  be  adorned  also,  the  one  with 
rural  and  the  other  with  military  trophies.”  We  do  not  care  much 
what  maybe  done  with  the  arch,  but  should  protest  violently 
against  the  further  waste  of  money  ou  a material  so  entirely  uu- 
suited  to  the  London  atmosphere  as  marble,  if  there  was  any  fear 
of  a duplication. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SCAMPER  IN 
NORFOLK. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE.* 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  week  of 
pleasant  days  spent  with  the  Institute,  was  that 
wherein  the  whole  party  made  an  architectural 
pilgrimage  to  Little  and  Great  Snoring 
churches,  Binham  Abbey,  Old  and  New  Wal- 
singham  churches,  Walsingham  Abbey,  Bar- 
sham  Hall,  and  Fakenham  Church.  The  rail 
conveyed  the  party  a certain  distance,  and  then 
a stage-coach,  a hearse-like  omnibus,  and  other 
lively-looking  vehicles  of  various  kinds,  not 
forgetting  a dog-cart  and  its  good-natured 
owner  (though  it  did  discharge  its  three  occu- 
pants once  during  the  journey  in  a somewhat 
head-over-heels  style),  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  Had  this  accident,  by  the  way,  been 
as  serious  as  it  might  have  been,  the  dean  and 
chapter  must  have  sought  another  architect, 
there  could  be  no  second  volume  of  “ New- 
leafe  Discourses,”  and  these  notes  would  not 
have  been  written.  But  let  that  pass  ; — we 
have  reached  Little  Snoring  Church,  a curious 
structure,  with  a detached  round  tower  close 
to  the  west  end  of  it  (on  the  south  side),  which 
has  evidently  belonged  to  a former  church. 
The  tower  lias  been  called  Saxon,  but  shews 
nothing  to  justify  the  statement.  The  existing 
church  belongs  to  the  transition  period,  be- 
tween Norman  and  early  English : the  south 
doorway  has  a stilted  horseshoe  arch,  over 
a pointed  one  ornamented  with  zig-zags, 
and  under  this  latter  comes  the  round  arch  of 
the  door,  with  shafts  in  thejaumbs.  The  east 
end  of  the  church  had  three  lancet-headed 
(early  English)  windows,  one  of  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  rebuilding  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a piscina  in  the  jaumb  of  the  window,  across 
the  angle  of  the  cill,  as  at  Cheltenham.  There 
is  a similar  piscina  in  Fakenham  Church, 
which  we  visited  afterwards. 

Great  Snoring  Church  has  a very  good  per- 
pendicular tower;  and,  inside,  the  rood-screen 
remains.  The  old  open  wood  roof  was  re- 
moved forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Rectory -house,  close  by,  i9  a curious 
example  of  the  moulded  brickwork  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  including  heads,  shields,  and 
other  decorations.  Jesu  M,,  in  Tudor  cha- 
racters, is  repeated  numerous  times  in  a string 
course : the  repetition  gives  regularity  as  a 
decoration. 

The  remains  of  Binham  Abbey  Church,  the 
next  place  visited,  are  particularly  interesting, 
especially  the  west  end,  which  is  a charming 
example  of  early  English  work.  It  was 
originally  a very  large  cross  church,  founded 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ; but  only  the 
nave,  which  is  cbieflyNorman,  is  preserved,  and 
even  here  the  aisles  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  main  arches  on  either 
side,  which  carry  the  clerestory,  are  built  up. 
It  must  have  been  a noble  structure  originally. 
At  the  east  end  solid  masses  of  flint  concrete, 
now  standing,  mark  the  central  tower,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel.  Some  of  these  masses  are 
much  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
like  inverted  pyramids,  thanks  to  man  rather 
than  to  time,  and  shew  the  extreme  solidity 
which  construction  of  this  sort  acquires.  In- 
side the  church  are  a number  of  old  benches,, 
with  poppies  and  open  carved  backs  of  varied 
and  elegant  design,  probably  of  the  perpen- 
dicular period. 

The  sketch  books  having  been  duly  called 
into  requisition,  the  pilgrims  started  for  the 
shrine  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,”  once 
even  more  frequented  than  the  shrine  of  Tho- 
mas a Beckef.  The  “ Milky  Way  ” in  the 
heavens  was  pointed  out  by  the  monks  as  a 
miraculous  indication  of  the  road  to  this  cele- 
brated place,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
even  called  by  some  “ The  Walsingham  Way!” 
The  modern  IFalsingham  Abbey  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  II.  Lee  Warner,  who  received  the  Institute 
in  admirable  style.  Some  fine  remains  of  the 
convent  are  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  mansion  : part  of  the  re- 
fectory adjoining  the  house  is  particularly 
interesting ; steps  to  the  pulpit  and  the  corbel 
of  the  latter  are  to  be  seen. 

Fakenham  Church  has  a fine  perpendicular 
tower  of  flint  and  stone,  the  former  beautifully 
fitted  into  panels.  The  stone  doorway  with 
niches,  sculptured  shields,  &c.  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are 

* See  pages  369  and  381,  unit 
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interesting,  and  there  are  some  carved  wooden 
creens  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles,  which  de- 
serve examination. 

On  the  road  from  Walsiugham  to  Faken- 
ham,  at  a place  called  Hovghloit  in  the 
Dale,  (a  pretty  place  with  a pretty  name), 
we  passed  a beautiful  little  chapel,  now  in 
ruins.  The  arrangement  ot  the  gable  is  very 
charming,  and  its  rapid  decay  cannot  be  loo 
much  deplored.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  heard  was 
the  case,  that  it  belongs  to  an  active  member 
of  tbe  Institute,  there  is  perhaps  some  hope 
that  he  may  be  led  to  restore  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  sustain  it.  Its  restoration  would 
form  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  monuments 
ot  the  V Lit  of  the  Institute  that  could  be  de- 
vised, and  a valuable  result  to  be  appealed  to 
hereafter. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  record  how  that 
his  lordship,  the  bishop,  entered  warmly  into 
the  business  of  tbe  meeting,  how  the  excel- 
lent Lord  Northampton  aided  and  abetted 
l ight  willingly,  bow  the  Dean  ot  Westminster 
had  often  something  to  say,  how  tbe  lady 
who  always  writes  the  nice  notice  ot  these 
meetings  in  Chambers’  was  seen,  note  book  iu 
hand,  in  all  sorts  of  unapproachable  places, 
or  how  Mr.  Cunningham  bustled  about  and 
got  people  into  order.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  re- 
mark, under  this  head,  that  the  week  was 
spent  pleasantly  as  well  as  usefully;  and,  with 
a memorandum  that,  in  our  last  volume,  will  be 
found  a good  engraving  of  the  bishop’s  palace 
gate-house,*  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Britton’s  paper 
already  reported,!  wo  close  our  present  notes 
of  the  meeting  at  Norwich.* 

At  Elv,  Professor  Willis  delivered  a dis- 
course on  the  cathedral  in  the  cathedral  itselt, 
and  as  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  it,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  a contemporary  for  the  following 
notes  of  the  lecture  : — 

“ Ely  (he  said),  was  a much  larger,  more 
imposing,  and  more  magnificent  cathedral  than 
Norwich.  The  nave  was  late  Norman,  and 
very  light  for  that  style.  It  was  a most  mag- 
nificent Norman  nave,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
untouched.  The  presbytery  was  of  the  best 
order  of  Early  English  ; the  Galilee  at  tbe 
west  end  also  Early  English,  and  of  the  best 
character  and  time  (see  our  engraving,  p.  374, 
Indeed,  Ely  Cathedral  contains  nearly 
a complete  series  of  examples  of  the  several 
styles  — decorated  work  of  most  excellent  exe- 
cution, and  perpendicular  work  that  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Instead  of  tbe  usual  square 
tower  iu  the  centre,  we  have  here  an  octagon 
lantern  of  wonderful  beauty  and  proportion. 
It  was  easy  to  see  bow  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
bad  adopted  it  at  St.  Paul's, — and  bow  in  sup- 
porting the  cupola  of  his  cathedral  he  hud 
Uidit-d  the  wav  in  which  I lie  octagon  lantern 
at  Ely  was  supported.  This  part  of  the  struc- 
ture would  well  repay  attention.  In  settling 
the  position  of  the  choir  and  the  presbytery, 
he  would  direct  attention  to  the  bosses  on  the 
vaulting.  One  boss  representing  St.  Peter 
; j 11  remains,  and  this  is  immediately  above  the 
high  altar.  Another  eastward  of  this,  ropre- 
s>  uts  Etbeldreda  and  the  Virgin, — and  immedi- 
ately beneath  tLis  is  the  shrine  of  Etbeldreda. 
Ely  Cathedral  was  erected  very  shortly  after 
W inebester  Cathedral,  and  there  was  a very 
considerable  resemblance  between  them— the 
dimensions,  moreover,  were  nearly  the  same. 
Abbot  Simeon,  he  would  remark,  who  com- 
menced tbe  conventual  church  at  Ely,  was  bro- 
Pier  to  Walkelyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Another  cathedral  with  which  Ely  was  associ 
-ted  iu  the  history  of  its  architecture  was  Lin- 
■ dn  ; and  he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  insti- 
tute would  be  at  Lincoln  next  year,  and  he 
"""Id  then  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
this  connection — always  an  interesting  point 
in  studying  the  progress  of  architecture;  and 
■ ' could,  not  bqt  express  his  regret  that 

the  side  aisles  of  the  south  transept  are  still 
blocked  up.  Much  bad  been  done,  and  iu  ex- 
> client  taste,  by  tbe  present  dean  ; and  he  really 
hoped  that  before  lung  the  side  aisles  would  be 
"gain  thrown  open.  He  scarcely  could  trust 
bio  eyes  when  he  contrasted  Ely  Cathedral 
twenty  jeais  ago  with  Ely  Cathedral  as  he 
now  saw  it.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  the 
green  damp  plentifully  about  it,  more  white- 
wash than  he  cared  to  see,  and  a great  eco- 
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nomy  of  glass.  Now,  the  green  damp  was  no- 
w here  to  be  seen,  the  whitewash  had  been 
scraped  away,  the  vaulting  cleaned,  and  tbe 
stone  exhibited  in  its  nati\e  colour.” 


ON  THE  POSITIVE  SCIENCE  AND  MATHE- 
MATICAL PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN 

THE  FINE  ARTS.* 

Thk  double  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
mind,  of  observation  for  the  formation  of  a 
theory,  and  a theory  for  the  practice  of  obser- 
vation, would  have  caused  it  to  move  in  a 
circle,  if  nature  had  not  fortunately  provided 
an  outlet  in  tbe  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
mind.  This  activity  causes  it  to  begin  by 
assuming  a cause,  which  it  seeks  out  ot  nature, 
i.e.,  supernatural.  As  man  is  conscious  that 
he  acts  according  as  he  wills,  so  he  naturally 
concludes  that  every  thing  acts  according  to 
some  superior  will. 

Hence  Fetichishm,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
endowment  of  inanimate  things  with  life  and 
volition.  This  is  the  logical  necessity  for  the 
supernatural  stage.  Thu  mind  commences 
with  the  unknowable  ; it  has  first  to  learn  its 
importance, — to  learn  the  limits  cf  its  range 
before  it  can  content  itself  with  the  know- 
ledge. 

The  metaphysical  stage  is  equally  important 
as  transitive.  The  supernatural  and  positive 
stages  are  so  widely  opposed  as  to  require 
intermediate  notiuus  to  bridge  over  the  chasm. 
In  substituting  an  entity  inseparable  from 
phenomena,  for  a supernatural  agent,  through 
whose  will  these  phenomena  were  produced, 
the  mind  was  habituated  to  consider  only  the 
phenomena  themselves.  This  was  a most  im- 
poi  taut  condition. 

Tbe  result  was,  that  the  ideas  of  these  meta- 
physical entities  gradually  faded,  and  were  lost 
in  the  mere  abstract  names  of  phenomena. 

The  positive  6lage  was  now  possible.  The 
mind  having  ceased  to  interpose  either  super- 
natural agents  or  metaphysical  entities  between 
the  phenomena  and  their  production,  attended 
solely  to  the  phenomena  themselves.  These  it 
r educed  to  laws ; in  other  words.it  ai  ranged 
them  according  to  their  invariable  relations  of 
similitude  and  succession.  The  search  after 
essences  and  causes  was  renounced.  The  pre- 
tensions to  absolute  knowledge  was  set  aside. 
The  discover  y of  laws  became  the  great  ob- 
ject of  mankind. 

Remember,  that  although  every  branch  of 
knowledge  must  pass  through  these  three 
stages,  iu  obedience  to  the  law  of  evolution  ; 
nevertheless,  the  progress  is  not  strictly  chro- 
nological. Some  sciences  are  more  rapid  in 
their  evolution  than  others;  some  individuals 
pass  through  these  evolutions  more  quickly 
than  others;  so  also  of  nations.  The  present 
intellectual  anarchy  results  from  that  differ- 
ence; some  sciences  being  in  the  positive,  some 
in  the  supernatural,  and  some  in  the  meta- 
physical stage;  and  this  is  fur  ther  to  be  sub- 
divided into  individual  differences;  for  in  a 
science  which,  on  the  whole,  may  fairly  be  ad- 
mitted as  being  positive,  there  will  be  found 
some  cultivators  still  in  the  metaphysical  stage. 
Astronomy  i3  now  in  so  positive  a condition, 
that  we  need  nothing  but  the  laws  of  d yuamics 
and  gravitation  to  explain  all  celestial  pheno- 
mena; and  Ibis  explanation  we  know  to  be 
correct,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  known,  be- 
cause we  can  predict  the  return  of  a comet 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  or  can  enable  the 
mariner  to  discover  his  latitude  and  find  his 
way  amidst  the  “ waste  of  waters.”  This  is  a 
positive  science.  Remark  also,  that  while  in 
the  present  day  no  natural  philosopher  is  insane 
enough  to  busy  himself  with  the  attempt  to 
discover  tire  cause  of  attraction,  thousands  are 
busy  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  cause  of 
life  and  essence  of  mind  ! This  difference 
characterizes  positive  and  metaphysical  sci- 
ences: the  one  is  content  with  a general  fact, 
that  “the  operation  of  attraction  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,”  this  being 
sufficient  for  all  scientific  purposes,  because 
enabling  us  to  predict  with  unerring  certainty 
the  results  of  that  operation.  The  meta- 
physician, or  metaphysical  physiologist,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  occupied  in  guessing  at  the 
causes  of  life,  than  in  observing  and  classifying 
vital  phenomena  with  a view  to  detect  the  laws 
of  their  operation. 

First,  he  guesses  it  to  be  what  he  calls  a 


“ vital  principle,” — a mysterious  entity  re- 
siding in  the  frame,  and  capable  of  engender- 
ing phenomena.  He  then  proceeds  to  guess 
at  the  nature  or  essence  of  tbi3  principle,  and-, 
pronounces  it  “electricity,”  or  “ nervous  fluid,” 
or  “ chemical  affinity.”  T'lias  heaps  hypothesis 
upon  hypothesis,  and  clouds  the  subject  from 
bis  view. 

Tbe  closer  we  examine  the  present  condi- 
tion ot  the  sciences,  the  more  we  shall  beslruek 
with  the  anarchy  above  indicated.  We  slrall 
find  one  science  in  a perfectly  positive  stage 
(physics),  another  in  the  metaphysical  stage 
(biology,  or  electricity  and  the  hue  arts),  a 
third,  in  the  supernatural  stage  (sociology). 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  varieties  will  be 
found  to  co- exist  in  the  Bauie  individual  mind. 
The  same  man  who  in  physic'3  may  be  suid  to 
have  arrived  at  the  positive  stage,  and  recognize 
no  other  object  of  inquiry  than  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  will  be  found  still  a slave  to  the 
metaphysical  stage  in  biology,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  detect  the  cause  of  life  ; and  so  little 
emancipated  from  the  supernatural  stage  iu 
sociology,  that  if  you  talk  to  him  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a science  of  history,  or  a social  science, 
he  w i 11  laugh  at  you  as  a “ theorizer.”  So 
vicious  is  our  philosophical  education  ; so  im- 
perfect the  conception  of  a scientific  method ,!- 
Well  might  Shelley  exclaim, — 

“ How  green  is  this  grey  world  !” 

The  present  condition  of  science,  therefore, 
exhibits  three  methods  instead  of  one:  hence 
the  anarchy.  To  remedy  the  evil  all  differ- 
ences must  cease  : ono  method  must  preside. 
Auguste  Comte  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fact,  and  to  suggest  the  cure  ; and  it  will  rea- 
der his  namo  immortal.  So  long  as  the  super- 
natural explanation  of  phenomena  was  univer- 
sally accepted,  so  long  was  there  unity  of 
thought,  because  one  general  principle  was 
applied  to  all  facts.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
tbe  metaphysical  stage,  though  in  a less  de- 
gree, because  it  was  never  universally  accepted  ; 
it  was  in  advance  of  the  supernatural,  but  be- 
fore it  could  attain  universal  recognition,  the 
positive  stage  had  already  begun.-  When  tbe 
positive  method  is  universality,  accepted— and 
the  day,  we  hope,  is  not  far  distant,  at  least 
among  the  4lile  of  humanity-— then  shall  .\yp 
again  have  unity  of  thought,  then  shall  we 
again  have  one  general  doc  triad;  powerful 
because  general.  ] 

That  tbe  positive  method  is  tbe  only  me  thud 
adapted  to  human  capacity,  the  only  one(0.n 
which  truth  can  be  found,  is  easily  proved!? 
on  it  alone  can  prevision  of  phenomena  de- 
pend. Prevision  is  the  characteristic  and  test 
of  knowledge.  If  you  can  predict  certain  re- 
sults, and  they  occur  as  you  predicted,  th,tf) 
are  \ou  assured  that  your  knowledge  is  st- 
reet. If  the  wind  blows  according  to  ther  will 
of  Boreas,  we  may,  indeed,  propitiate  his 
favour,  but  we  cannot  calculate  upon  it.  We 
can  have  no  certain  knowledge  whether  the 
wind  will  blow  or  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  subject  to  laws,  like  every  thing  else,  onep 
discover  these  laws,  and  men  will  predict  cojir 
cerning  it  as  they  predict  concerning  other  mat- 
ters. “ Even  the  wind  and  the  rain,”  to  use 
the  language  of  one  of  our  most  authoritative 
writers,  “ which  in  common  speech  are  the 
types  of  uncertainty  and  change,  obey  laws  us 
fixed  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; and  al- 
ready, as  regards  many  parts  of  tbe  earth,  man 
can  foretel  them  without  fear  of  being  de- 
ceived. lie  plans  bis  voyages  to  suit  the  com- 
ing monsoons,  and  prepares  against  the  fluod3 
of  the  rainy  seasons.”  If  one  other  argu- 
ment be  needed,  we  would  simply  refer  to  the 
gradual  and  progressive  improvement  which 
lias  alwa\s  taken  place  in  every  department  of 
inquiry  conducted  upon  the  positive  method. 
And  with  a success  in  < xact  proportion  to  its  ri- 
gorous employment  of  that  method — contrasted 
with  the  circular  movement  of  philosophy, 
which  is  just  as  far  from  a solution  of  anyone 
of  its  problems  as  it  was  five  thousand  years 
ago — the  only  ti  utbs  that  it  can  be  said  to  have 
acquired,  arc  a few  psychological  truths,  and 
these  it  owes  to  the  positive  method. 

Every  artist  mu9t  have  felt,  as  every  votary 
of  science,  the  truth  of  this  law  of  mental  evo- 
lution iu  it3  historical  as  well  as  individual  ap- 
plication to  art.  Individually  he  will  more 
particularly  recollect  how  the  fanciful  notions 
of  the  earlier  days  of  his  career  gradually  gave 
way  to  more  fixed  and  certain  maxims,  enabling 
him  to  accomplish  with  comparative  ease,  un- 


dertakiogs  which  appeared  to  him  atone  period 
almost  impossible  of  attainment,  and  this 
owing-  to  his  having  gained  (I  may  say  uncon- 
sciously) a greater  degree  of  positive  science. 

Every  work  even  appears  to  puss  through 
an  analogous  progress,  from  the  undefined 
mystical  sketch,  to  its  positive  or  finished  con- 
dition : this  is  indeed  consequent  upon  the  law, 
— it.  is  the  visible  image  of  mental  evolution. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  on  what 
we  can  depend  for  a fixed  correspondence 
between  cause  and  effect  on  mankind. 

All  knowledge  is  derivedthrough  the  senses; 
if  the  mechanism  of  these  he  examined  in 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man- 
kind, it  would  be  found  the  same  anatomical 
demonstration  would  suffice ; thin  does  not 
apply  merely  to  the  organs  of  sensation,  hut 
throughout  the  structure  of  man.  If  this  were 
not  the  case  it  would  be  useless  to  write  works 
on  anatomy;  the  similarity  of  hones,  muscles, 
arteries,  nerves,  &c.,  must  convince  every  one 
who  reflects,  how  much  more  men  resemble 
one  another  than  they  differ.  That  which  is 
variable  is  very  superficial,  but  as  the  variable 
constitutes  the  individuality,  we  are  necessi- 
tated to  observe  these  slight  variations  to  en- 
able 11s  to  recognize  one  man  from  another. 

So  it  is  in  all  specific  creations,  hut  when 
it  is  not  of  importance  to  recognize  individually, 
the  great  renemhlance  between  each  member 
of  a species  ia  paramount.  .All  lilies  appear 
very  much  alike  at  the  first  glance,  yet  when 
examined  minutely  no  two  are  precisely  simi- 
lar. It  is  thus,  too,  that  the  casual  observer 
remarks  the  great  resemblance  in  a (loclc  of 
sheep ; yet  this,  which  is  evidently  the  most 
predominant  idea,  i9  entirely  lost  sight  of  by 
the  shepherd,  who  is  necessitated  to  observe 
wherein  each  one  differs  — consequently  the 
variable  becomes  the  chief  object  of  his  obser- 
vation. In  like  manner,  in  our  intercourse 
with  society,  we  have  to  regard  the  peculiarities 
of  men  ; it  is  only  by  dint  of  reflection  we 
can  direst  ourselves  o(  the  notion  that  every 
man  is  entirely  different  in  organization,  and 
unsubjected  to  any  influence  in  common  with 
others, — although  it  is  curious  to  find  we  must 
at  sortie  time  or  other  have  been  impressed  to 
the  contrary)  by  frequently  using  the  word 
man  fo  express  collectively  mankind.  It  will 
therefore  be  a consequence  of  this  predominant 
resHhb'lance  in  organization,  that  the  same 
danse  must  produce  a predominant  resem- 
blance in  its  effect  on  men  ; the  more  particu- 
larly «n,  since  the  delicate  organs  by  means  of 
which  we  receive  the  greatest  share  of  intelli- 
gence, vary  in  a considerably  less  degree  than 
tire1  grosser  portions  of  our  structure  ; indeed, 
tfgpeeijt  not  for  this  universal  conformity, 
rmisfaidonld  not  exist,  pictures  would  be  use- 
less, 'certitude  impossible,  and  science  imprac- 
ticable. 

All  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — internal  and  external, — internal  phe- 
nomena operating  on  sense  within  us  ; external 
phenomena  operating  on  sense  from  without ; 
the  two  constituting  all  the  subjective  pheno- 
mena of  sensation.  Sensation  may  he  termed 
comprehensively  the  mirror  of  the  world. 

Art  must  be  entirely  imitative  of  phenomena 
operating  on  the  senses;  it  ought  therefore  to 
obey  laws  as  certain  as  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  science,  it  being  subject,  to  precisely 
the  same  conditions  ; consequently  he  who  be- 1 
comprehends  the  laws  of  phenomena,  has,  if 
he  adds  thereto  the  practical  mechanism  of 
finitulibli ; the  greatest  power  of  recombining 
and  creating,  after  the  example  of  the  great 
archetype,  Nature ; -also  ot  exercising  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  world;  — has  the 
greatest  claim  to  he  honoured  by  mankind, 
and  the  right  to  the  highest  title  of  intellect — 
genius. 

For  who  could  be  a greater  genius  than  he 
who  should  know  and  he  able  to  perform  all 
things  ? 

The  artist,  then,  perceiving  that  he  cannot 
effect  any  useful  purpose  without  imitating  na- 
ture, will  have  a just,  right  to  conclude  the  best 
means  of  comprehending  the  science  of  art 
will  be  by  the  deep  study  and  understanding 
of  the  science  of  nature. 

We  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  : — We  first 
stated  our  convictions  in  the  possibility  of  a 
more  scientific  comprehension  of  art,  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  Reynolds,  examin- 
ing in  our  progress  Comte's  " Law  of  Mental 
Evolution,”  to  shew  that  the  mind  passes  from 
the  mysterious  to  the  positive  and  defined  in 
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acquiring  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  art  as  to  any  other  branch  of 
human  understanding.  We  then  attempted  to 
prove  that  a fixed  correspondence  between 
cause  and  effect  in  art,  depended  on, the  same 
law  that  all  olher  branches  of  science  have  for 
their  certitude,  and  that  all  knowledge  of  ail 
is  derived  through  the  senses. 

From  which,  it  is  hoped,  this  maxim  may 
have  been  deduced,  viz,:  that  the  best  means 
of  arriving  at  excellence  in  art  will  be  by  the 
intimate  understanding  of  nature;  that  is  to 
say,  the  laws  of  the  external  world,  and  those 
of  sensation  ; — if  to  this  is  also  added  the 
practical  mechanism  of  imitation. 

We  will  now  in  a few  words  consider  the 
advantages  of  a scientific  system. 

All  professions  tenaciously  cling  to  the  com- 
plex and  mysterious,  long  after  the  period  has 
arrived  when  if.  is  evident  generalization  and 
simplicity  are  essential  as  well  as  attainable. 
Tt  imposes  by  magnifying  the  difficulties  to  he 
overcome;  as  it  is  perhaps  considered,  that 
any  levelling  of  the  irregularities  of  the  great 
highway  might  increase  the  number  of  tra- 
vellers ; hut  this  ice-bound  feeling  must  thaw 
before  the  genial  influence  of  science  as  it 
approaches  the  zenith. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  art- 
education,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  defi- 
ciency of  traditional  education  ; this  is  evi- 
dently an  immense  loss  of  time,  as  we  lose  the 
experience  of  others  which  might  often  save 
years  of  futile  wandering  in  paths  of  error. 
And  it  ought  to  be  the  more  imperative  on  this 
account,  that  every  one  should  record  to  the 
best  of  his  power  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence: it  would  at  once  improve  ourselves  and 
advance  others.  I say  improve,  for  it  is  asto- 
nishing the  effect  of  attempting  to  record  our 
own  notions  : it  brings  us  to  a clearer  compre- 
hension of  things;  it  is  not  till  this  is  done 
that  we  have  any  conception  of  the  confused 
state  of  our  ideas. 

A recorded  science  mii9t  of  necessity  facili- 
tate the  mental  evolutions  of  men,  and  may,  in 
a great  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
tradition.  The  difficulty  of  multiplying  written 
records  in  past  ages,  no  doubt  compelled  the 
system  of  scholarship. 

In  the  event  of  a complete  system  of  art 
being  established,  it  will  form  the  basis  of  pure 
criticism,  from  which  should  the  critic  swerve, 
either  through  ignorance  or  interested  mo- 
tives, his  delinquency  must  at  once  be  detected  ; 
it  would  form,  too,  a safeguard  against  such 
impositions  being  attempted. 

This  paper  is  an  introduction  to  an  attempt 
of  my  own, — to  form  a system  on  the  solid 
basis  of  science.  It  may  at  first  hear  the  sem- 
blance of  presumption,  till  it  is  recollected  we 
often  propose  to  ourselves  early  in  life  a plan 
which  is  to  absorb  a large  share  of  attention  in 
our  future  career. 

Wherein  it  19  true  it  will  beget  truth;  where 
error  exists  let  it  be  exposed  and  condemned  ; 
right  will  then  he  substituted  for  wrong.  In- 
deed, 1 should  have  felt  much  more  reluctant 
to  occupy  your  time,  had  I not  felt  convinced 
that  “ the  history  of  error,  properly  managed, 
often  shortens  the  way  to  truth.” 

My  efforts  will  not,  have  been  destitute  of 
effect,  if  they  have  at  all  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening the  convictions  of  those  who  believe  art 
may  be  practised  on  more  fixed  principles  than 
at  present,  or  that  I have  at  all  illustrated  the 
sentiments  of  the  poet,  which  he  lias  thus  con- 
cisely expressed  : — 

“ Art  is  but  nature,  better  understood.” 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Government  Contracts.— Tt  seems  that 
in  all  Government  contracts,  jobbing  is  in- 
herent. To  buy  worthless  goods  in  the 
dearest,  market  is  proverbial  in  these  affairs. 
Whether  the  contractor  is  most  at  fault,  or  is 
victimised  in  his  turn,  by  having  to  fee  the 
Government  underlings,  or  deems  it  a point 
of  business  to  get  as  much  as  lie  can  out  of  the 
ignorance  of  public  men,  is  a mailer  that 
ought  to  undergo  searching  inquiry.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  coals  used  by  the  royal  squadron 
lor  the  Scottish  voyage,  and  which  were  “taken 
in  ” from  the  stores  at  Portsmouth,  were  the 
veriest  rubbish  that  ever  lumbered  a shoeing 
smith’s  forge,  producing  more  pounds  of 
clinker  than  ounces  of  steam,  and  just  as  eco- 
nomical as  chaff. — Bristol  Journal. 
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The  distinctive  characteristics  in  art  of  ti  e 
age  we  live  in  should  prove  a subject  for  medi- 
tation neither  devoid  of  profit  nor  interest,  as 
tending  to  provoke  comparisons  with  those  of 
bygone  days,  to  awaken  energies  dormant  or 
inactive  from  force  of  circumstances,  yet  ea 
pable  of  high  results  if  roused  into  action,  and 
to  promote  a generous  spirit  of  emulation  and 
even  exertion,  without  which  art  must  ever 
languish,  and  eventually  retrograde. 

'I’lie  scholar,  the  amateur,  the  man  of  taste, 
the  refined  observer  of  passing  events,  will  de- 
rive a satisfaction  from  the  alternate  contem- 
plation of  the  past  and  the  present,  unknown  to 
the  unreflecting  many  ; he  will  ponder  over 
the  crumbling  monuments  of  nations  long 
since  extinct,  examine  their  various  feature-, 
and  traits  of  difference  as  developed  in  succes- 
sive ages,  follow  the  progress  of  the  arts  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  decline, 
with  gladness  see  them  revive  and  bloom 
again,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  trace  their 
progress  down  to  his  own  time,  and  with 
judgment  matured  by  study  and  reflection, 
scrutinize  its  leading  features,  and  see  what 
claim  it  will  have  to  the  admiration  or  plati- 
tude of  posterity. 

It  may  not  he  too  much  to  assert  that  by 
their  architecture  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth  present  a record  of  their  former  great  - 
nes9  or  character,  far  more  convincing,  far 
more  lasting  than  either  of  its  sister  arts  can 
effect.  It  i9  by  their  architectural  remains 
that  mighty  empires,  long  since  passed  away, 
exhibit  to  the  beholder  the  history  of  their 
power  and  greatness,  stamped  in  characters  so 
imposing  and  striking,  that  doubt,  vanishes  on 
the  instant,  and  wonder  and  admiration  alone 
remain. 

The  imperishable  ruins  of  the  mighty  cities 
of  Assyria,  the  gigantic  pyramids  of  Egypt, — 
(he  stupendous  excavations  of  Elephonia  and 
Ellorn, — the  richly  decorated  yet  barbarous 
pagoda  of  the  Hindoo  and  later  mosque  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty, — the  singular  ruins  of  ancient 
Mexico, — the  classic  portico  and  open  temple 
of  Greece, — the  foundations  of  Ihe  Saturnian 
cities  of  Latium  and  Etruria  that  flourished  ere 
Rome  existed, — the  high-arched  aqueduct,  the 
columned  forum  and  vast  amphitheatre  of 
Rome  herself, — her  vast  remains  throughout 
Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  arid 
Germany, — the  site  of  ancient  Tyre, — the  spot 
where  Carthage  stood, — the  Greek  church  of 
Byzantium,  type  of  unnumbered  styles, — the 
Alhambra,  wondrous  relic  of  the  Spanish 
Moor, — the  gilded  cupola  and  clustered  semi- 
dome  of  the  Turk,  — the  lofty  minaret  and 
burnished  crescent  of  the  Persian, — the  Nor- 
man portal,  ponderous  but  grand, — the  pointed 
arch,  the  clustered  column  and  matchless  tra- 
cery of  the  Gothic  style,  the  adopted  of  all 
countries,  yet  still  preserving  a character  pecu- 
liar to  each  ; — these,  and  many  such  as  these, 
unnamed,  are  histories  of  ages  past,  written  in 
characters  legible  to  all  who  have  learnt  to 
read  them. 

Tf,  then,  the  erection  of  churches  for  the 
Christian  and  temples  for  the  Pagan,  of  pa- 
laces for  their  monarchs  and  trophies  for  their 
warriors,  of  theatres  for  their  sports,  and 
senate  houses  for  their  statesmen,  in  short,  of 
all  those  buildings  whereon  man  is  wont  to 
lavish  his  wealth  and  taste  be  an  outlet  for 
the  riches  and  a vehicle  for  the  display  of 
power  and  taste  with  great  nations,  how  na- 
tural is  it,  when  they  no  longer  exist,  to  deduce 
our  notions  of  their  resources  and  power  from 
their  architectural  remains,  and  how  beautiful 
must  be  the  study  that  consists  in  collecting, 
classifying,  and  comparing  the  knowledge 
thereby  derived,  and  seeing  wherein  we  om  - 
1 selves  excel  or  fall  short  of  t ho  specimens  that 
are  our  models  for  imitation. 

For  the  past,  the  testimony  of  Ihe  civilised 
world  has  been  given  ; the  verdict  of  universal 
approval  has  been  pronounced;  dates  and  pe- 
riods, styles  and  orders,  have  been  arranged 
definitively  and  finally;  and  a beautiful  pro- 
gression of  harmonious  changes  established 
quite  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  For  the 
future,  the  curtain  has  yet  to  be  withdrawn, 
our  merits  or  demerits  have  to  receive  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  and  our  position  and 
rank  in  the  annals  of  art  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained  until  the  lapse  of  time  shall  have 
shed  that  halo  of  antiquity  over  our  works  and 
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history  that  seems  almost  indispensable  for 
their  due  appreciation  and  knowledge. 

But  that  the  age  we  live  in  presents  fea- 
tures in  art  most  striking  and  original,  none 
but  the  most  bigotted  devotee  to  the  antique 
can  deny.  The  lapse  of  a few  years  has 
effected  changes  that  are  astonishing  ; mecha- 
nical contrivance  has  attained  a degree  of  per- 
fection but  little  anticipated  by  our  predeces- 
sors ; — producing  an  amount  of  work  and 
quality  of  performance  that  throw  the  opera- 
tions of  simple  industry  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  comparison. 

Invention  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  day, 
celerity  its  natural  concomitant.  These  fea- 
tures are  exhibited  in  every  species  of  art  or 
science.  Literature,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engraving,  mechanics,  en- 
gineering,— all  are  influenced  by  them,  and 
exhibit  a marked  character  from  their  pre- 
sence. Nature  herself  would  appear  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  providing  necessa- 
ries for  our  artifical  requirements.  The  horse, 
most  noble,  patient,  and  symmetrical  of  her 
bounteous  gifts,  — the  type  of  swiftness, 
strength,  and  beauty, — stands  at  a discount 
in  competition  with  the  fire- breathing  loco- 
motive : the  breeze,  once  deemed  sufficient  to 
waft  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  our  recipient 
shores,  now  idly  beats  the  spray  caused  by  the 
revolving  paddle  of  the  steam-ship:  nay,  the 
very  seasons,  shorn  of  their  prerogative  of 
producing  fruits  and  flowers  when  nature  so 
ordained,  are  anticipated  in  their  intentions 
and  forestalled  in  their  productions  by  the 
precociously  generative  powers  of  the  hot- 
house and  forcing  bed ! . 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  progression, 
architecture  keeps  pace  with  the  arts  around 
her,  and  vies  with  all  in  the  brilliant  compe- 
tition. A few  years  have  much  altered  the 
position  of  this  noble  profession  in  public 
opinion  and  in  real  interest.  The  timo  is  gone 
by  when  unbounded  patronage  was  lavished 
upon  one  or  two  favourite  individuals,  to  the 
exclusion  of  hundreds, — the  dishonour  of  the 
nation  and  the  ruin  of  the  art.  The  cheap- 
ness of  professional  education  (much  as  im- 
provement in  it  may  be  necessary),  the  easy 
means  of  access  to  innumerable  and  valuable 
works  upon  art  and  science,  the  opportunities 
for  travel,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
the  use  of  steam  power  has  granted  to  the 
world,  and  the  consequent  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  and  knowledge  of  their  styles  and  cus- 
toms, have  created  within  us  a large  body  of 
artists,  highly  capable  and  most  enthusiastic, 
whilst  the  increase  of  population,  the  spread 
of  refinement  and  knowledge  amongst  all  ranks, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  our  require- 
ments, private  and  public,  have  produced  in- 
creased opportunities  for  architectural  display. 
The  favours  of  patronage,  once  bestowed  upon 
one,  are  now  by  necessity  divided  amongst 
many.  The  principle  once  tried  became  un- 
avoidably fixed,  and  the  system  of  competition 
became  established,  which,  if  still  guilty  of 
numerous  faults,  has  at  least  been  the  means 
of  encouraging  and  exciting  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion amongst  us  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
a total  reaction  in  public  taste  has  taken  place  ; 
and  the  domestic  style,  best  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  the  “Hole  in  the  Wall,”  seems 
upon  the  eve  of  total  extinction. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  public  competi- 
tion we  will  not  here  enter  upon  ; papers  with- 
out end  have  been  written  upon  it,  and  volumes 
will  bo  filled  with  it  before  the  s\stem  becomes 
perfected.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  and 
admitting  numerous  abuses,  the  tongue  and 
pen  of  disappointment  will  ever  find  arguments 
wherewith  to  lodge  complaints  against  the  fiat 
of  justice,  though  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
be  unanimous  in  approval  of  its  decision.  But 
so  it  is  with  all  national  institutions.  The 
constitution  of  our  army,  navy,  law,  police, 
magistrates,  all  abound  with  defects  which  the 
searching  eye  of  poverty,  suffering,  and  dis- 
appointment, detect,  magnify,  and  anathematise, 
though  the  remedy  be  difficult,— sometimes 
impossible. 

The  page  of  history  may  present  a soothing 
and  romantic  picture  of  the  perfections  of  go- 
vernments long  since  passed  away,  — as  of 
Greece,  for  instance;  the  lapse  of  centuries 
may  sober  down,  reduce,  and  harmonize  all 
spots  of  colour  too  prominent,  too  glaring  in 
the  agreeable  composition  ; but  could  the  ruins 
of  Greece  herself  speak,  how  many  a tale  of 
penury,  neglect,  and  injustice  would'  they  relate 


even  of  the  age  when  her  laws,  her  arms,  and 
her  arts  where  at  the  zenith  of  their  celebrity — 
that  of  Pericles ! 

The  restoration  of  medieval  architecture  in 
this  country  is  a decided  epoch  in  our  history. 
The  great  regard  now  paid  to  the  preservation 
of  ancient  works  of  art,  and  the  increasing 
anxiety  evinced  for  the  elucidation  of  all 
matters,  archaeological  and  antiquarian,  must 
free  us  from  the  reproach  bestowed  by  Horace 
upon  the  Romans  for  the  want  of  this  feeling  ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  less  consolatory  to  ourselves, 
as  knowing  that  heretofore  we  have  deserved 
censure  for  our  indifference,  to  know  that  so 
great  a nation  as  the  Romans  has  received  it 
before  us. 

But  respect  for  the  works  of  our  ancestors 
should  not  make  us  forget  that  due  to  our- 
selves ; nor  does  regard  for  antiquity  preserve 
more  than  half  its  value  when  it  degenerates 
into  servile  reduplication  and  imitation  of  its 
beauties.  It  is  not  possible  to  improve  upon 
the  orders  or  members  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  ; be  it  our  care  out  of  the  old  mate- 
rials to  produce  such  new  combinations  as 
6hall  suit  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
day  we  live  in,  and  tell  a tale  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  ingenuity  to  those  who  may  succeed  us. 

In  the  practice  of  Gothic  architecture  the 
charge  of  imitation  of  style  without  spirit,  the 
body  without  the  soul,  is  brought  against  us. 
Questions,  such  as  these,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  should  be  received  with  caution. 
That  it  has  long  been  the  rage  to  decry  modern 
art  none  can  deny  ; but  that  a more  enlightened 
view  of  things  is  now  taken  is  equally  the 
fact. 

True  it  is,  that  the  vast  cathedrals  which 
adorn  the  face  of  Europe  are  no  longer  erected, 
but  equally  true  it  is,  that  they  are  no  longer 
called  for,  otherwise  we  doubt  not  there  are 
numerous  artists  both  in  our  own  and  other 
countries  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  designing 
them.  Indeed,  the  contrary  supposition  would 
seem  an  absurdity,  when  constructive  science 
is  brought  to  the  height  it  now  fills,  and  the 
various  details  of  the  style  are  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

The  various  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  ex- 
hibit the  wants  and  characteristics  of  their 
respective  periods,  and  are  a record  of  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  their  founders.  Like 
the  inscriptions  of  Ancient  Egypt,  they  present 
a succession  of  pages  of  hieroglyphics,  mute 
and  blank  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, but  eloquent,  breathing,  and  inspiring  to 
him  who,  with  awe,  admiration,  and  intelli- 
gence, approaches  them  in  the  true  spirit  of 
inquiry.  To  copy  slavishly  is  paltry  and  un- 
artist-like, and  useless  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art.  A new  spirit  should  he  infused  into 
our  works,  symbolical  of  our  peculiar  require- 
ments ; and  in  ransacking  the  stores  of  anti- 
quity, we  should  select  the  beautiful  and  the 
useful  onlyr,  and  leave  such  features  as  present 
no  other  merit  than  age,  to  illustrate  the  time 
when  men  and  manners  were  satisfied  with 
them,  and  desired  no  more. 

The  criticism  of  the  world,  take  it  generally, 
is  tolerably  unanimous  in  approval  or  dissent; 
and  the  opinions  passed  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  upon  the  principal  remains  of  antiquity 
arc  mostly  similar. 

Simplicity  and  purity  were  the  aim  of  the 
Greeks,  and  these  qualities  they  attained  to  a 
degree  that  cannot  be  exceeded.  An  innate 
feeling  assures  us  that  their  style  was  perfec- 
tion, and  as  soon  may  we  expect  to  hear  that 
the  harmonious  common  chord  of  the  musical 
system  is  discord,  as  to  see  the  shaft  of  criti- 
cism levelled  at  their  sublime  proportions. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  of  the  Ro- 
mans does  not  so  well  escape  the  tongue  of 
censure.  With  them  grandeur  and  richness 
were  the  features  most  sought  after,  and  mis- 
taking size  for  the  former,  and  a redundancy 
of  ornament  for  the  latter,  simplicity  and 
breadth  were  sacrificed  to  the  indulgence  of 
this  ill-judged  liberality. 

The  numerous  styles  at  present  in  use,  at  the 
same  time  form  of  themselves  a grand  feature 
of  the  present  age  ; with  w hat  success  they  are 
employed  is  another  question.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  facilities  we  enjoy  for 
studying  these  various  styles;  we  may  now 
add  that  the  multiplicity  of  our  studies  and 
extent  of  our  knowledge  is  the  very  reason 
why'  our  excellence  in  any  one  of  them 
in  particular  is  impeded.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  it  was  the  limitation 


of  knowledge  with  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
consequent  concentration  of  energy  to  one 
particular  subject,  that  gradually  advanced  that 
subject  to  perfection.  Had  Greece  flourished 
at  the  present  day,  the  Parthenon  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  built.  Limited  in  her  ar- 
chitectural knowledge  to  the  ponderous  gran- 
deur of  Egypt,  she  studied  the  one  idea  pre- 
sented to  her  until  she  had  brought  it  to  per- 
fection. 

Rome  followed  in  her  track.  More  beau- 
tiful she  could  not  make  the  style,  but  she  va- 
ried its  members,  multiplied  its  uses,  and  added 
to  it  a feature,  which,  if  not  her  own  inven- 
tion, was  certainly  her  own  introduction,  a fea- 
ture destined  to  change  the  face  of  art  over  the 
whole  world — the  arch  ! 

Rome,  after  giving  laws  to  the  world,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  magnificence  that 
made  the  splendour  of  other  states  indigence 
by  the  comparison, — palsied  by  luxury,  began 
to  totter  on  her  throne, — and  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium  paved 
the  way  for  her  total  ruin. 

The  Christian  churches  of  Byzantium  em- 
braced a style  differing  widely  from  that  of  the 
pagan  temples  of  Rome.  The  Greek  cross, 
crowned  by  a cupola,  became  the  general  plan 
of  these  erections,  and  the  finishing  stroke  was 
given  to  the  ancient  architecture  of  Greece  by 
the  descendants  of  the  very  nation  that  in- 
vented it ! The  basilica  form  now  became 
neglected,  and  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  built 
by  Justinian,  has  served  as  the  model  for  every 
minor  mosque  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
wreck  of  the  arts  and  literature  became  centred 
in  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  their  ar- 
chitectural features  spread  on  every  side.  In 
Ravenna,  Venice,  Padua,  Ancona,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  through- 
out Lombardy,  they  abound.  France  contains 
some  fine  instances,  the  Rhenish  towns  nume- 
rous ones,  Cologne  especially.  The  arch 
changed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
semi-circle,  exhibited  many  modifications,  and 
with  the  other  details  of  the  style  followed  the 
larger  features  of  plan  and  effect  over  Europe, 
constituting  what  has  since  been  termed  the 
Lombard  style. 

Persia  has  borrowed  much  from  Byzantium  ; 
her  style  is  a mixture  of  certain  indigenous 
principles  of  her  own,  with  the  leading  features 
of  her  neighbour. 

The  Arabs,  savage  and  wandering  at  home, 
became  lovers  of  art  abroad,  and  the  Sara- 
cenic remains  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  &c.,  ex- 
hibit clearly  their  derivation  from  Persia  and 
Byzantium.  India,  too,  under  her  Mogul 
princes,  in  her  mosques  and  mausolea,  offers 
another  tribute  to  Byzantine  omnipresence. 

The  pointed  style,  descendant  of  the  same 
common  parent,  though  crossed  by  numerous 
foreign  features,  and  influenced  by  unnum- 
bered circumstances  (the  examination  and  his- 
tory of  which  will  ever  furnish  abundant 
matter  for  the  pen  of  discussion  and  inquiry), 
after  attaining  an  absolute  monarchy  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  in  its  turn  succumbed  to  the 
neglected  architecture  of  ancient  Rome.  Her 
principle  of  existence,  her  springs  of  action 
were  exhausted,  and  when  the  societies  of  free- 
masons who  possessed  her  secrets,  who  had 
nurtured  and  matured  her,  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  those  secrets  of  proportion  and 
construction  expired  with  them.  Then  it  was 
that  ignorance,  under  the  assumed  pretence  of 
preference,  affecting  a love  for  the  classic  and 
the  antique  in  art,  roused  from  their  long 
slumber  the  neglected  forms  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  the  style  of  the  revival  was  hailed  with 
rapture  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

How  fortunate  for  domestic  architecture 
was  this  change,  the  streets  of  modern  cities 
can  best  attest.  The  stride  now  making  in 
English  art  must  convince  all  that  if  a St. 
Paul’s,  a Somerset  House,  a Blenheim,  or  any 
other  of  the  specimens  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  arc  no  longer  re- 
quired, the  capacity  to  execute  such  may  still 
exist.  Works  of  such  magnitude  are,  unfor- 
tunately, but  seldom  demanded,  yet,  when 
called  for,  the  response  of  thorough  compe- 
tency has  not  been  found  wanting.  Take,  for 
instance,  two  vast  and  noble  specimens  of  very 
opposite  styles,  now  erecting,  namely,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  St.  George’s  Ilall, 
Liverpool,  both  an  honour  to  the  age  and  a 
lasting  tribute  to  their  talented  designers,  and 
our  position  must  be  established. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  opportunities 
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for  producing  cathedrals,  palaces,  et  id  genus 
oinne,  unprecedented  scope  is  given  for  the 
designing  of  a secondary  rank  of  edifice,  still 
of  high  importance  and  value  in  the  scale  of 
art.  Churches,  schools,  almshouses,  hospitals, 
■workhouses,  railway  stations,  and  termini,  ex- 
changes, town-halls,  markets,  club-houses, 
&c.  &c.,  have  multiplied,  and  continue  to  do 
So  to  an  extent  surprising.  The  latter  especi- 
ally have  given  a new  impulse  to  Italian  design, 
and  present  some  superior  adaptations  of  the 
paluzzi  of  that  country.  The  efforts  now 
making  by  the  Royal  Institute  and  other  soci- 
eties of  architects  for  the  ennobling  of  the  art 
and  the  directing  the  studies  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  artists  into  such  channels  as  shall 
be  productive  of  important  results  to  the  art, 
are  auother  feature  of  the  times. 

Much  as  baa  been  done  since  the  prevailing 
style  of  the  Adams  was  thought  to  be  the 
production  of  taste  and  talent,  much  more 
must  be  effected  ere  our  metropolis  can  present 
the  features  which  our  wealth,  industry,  and 
perseverance  should  elfect. 

To  arrest  the  flight  of  the  shaft  of  foreign 
ridicule  would  be  impossible,  but  to  make  our- 
selves proof  against  its  point  and  its  poison  is 
fully  within  our  power.  A.  F.  A. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  that  sanatory 
reform  has  received  in  the  postponement  of 
the  “ Health  of  Towns  Bill,”  the  agitation  of 
the  question  has  had  the  good  elfect  of  awaken- 
ing public  attention  to  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject,  in  its  relation  both  to  health  and 
morality.  The  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
populous  districts  can  only  be  effectually  main- 
tained and  fitted  for  healthy  respiration  by  a 
complete  system  of  drainage,  and  thorough 
ventilation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  medical 
men  foremost  in  the  rank,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  peculiar  position  to  expose  to 
public  view  every  llugrant  neglect  of  the 
proper  authorities,  and  exerting  themselves 
strenuously  to  effect  sanatory  changes  wherever 
they  are  deemed  necessary  or  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. Much  honour  is  due  to  such  men 
as  the  late  Dr.  Lynch,  Dt.  S.  Smith,  and  others, 
icw;  tjieir  strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
sanative  reform,  and  wo  are  convinced  that 
men  were  never  more  in  real  earnest  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  for  we  find  them  risking 
health  aud  even  life  itself  in  the  cause.  The 
late  report  of  the  pioceedings  at  Bow-street, 
where  fortyor  fifty  individuals  were  summoned 
to  answer  to  that  extensive  nuisance  which  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  accumulating  in 
the  arches  of  the  Adelphi,  and  infecting  the 
wholo  contiguous  neighbourhood,  is  fresh 
in  recollection  ; its  compulsory  removal  by 
the  parish  or  other  authorities,  has  hitherto 
been  effectually  resisted  upon  the  plea  of  its 
being  private  or  extra- parochial  property;  but 
through  the  exertions  of  a medical  gentleman 
residing  directly  over  the  nuisance,  Mr.  Lutta, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Goolden,  Mr.  Berry,  and  other 
professional  friends,  the  cause  of  complaint, 
we  trust,  will  be  effectually  removed. 

An  adjourned  inquest  of  fearful  interest  was 
lately  held  upon  a poor  man,  who,  while  in  a 
in  is- cal  led  water-closet,  was  instantly  destroyed 
by  a sudden  gush  of  offensive  and  mephitic 
vapour.  The  case  occurred,  as  our  readers 
know,  in  a densely  populated  court  leading  out 
of  Long  Acre.  So  great wua  the  amount  of  offen- 
sive gas  suddenly  emitted,  that  the  whole  neigh- 
: bout  hood  was  described  as  being  contaminated. 
Mr.  Berry,  of  James-street,  Covent-garden, 
the  medical  gentleman  who  was  summoned  to 
give  bis  evidence,  proved  to  the  coroner  and 
jury,  that  the  fatal  event  arose  from  foul  air 
gradually  accumulating,  and  suddenly  set  free  ; 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  drainage  in  the  whole  of  that 
densely  populous  district.  He  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  some  models  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating how  effectually  and  easily  offen- 
sive gases  may  be  relhoved  and  carried  away 
before  there  was  time  for  their  dangerous  ac- 
cumulation. lie  proposes  by  means  of  ap- 
propriate apparatus,  to  euuse  a cunstant  cur- 
rent of  air  to  circulate  through  sewers,  drains, 
and  other  confined  places,  where  offensive 
vapours  may  accumulate.  He  proposes  to 
form  a pipe  or  chimney  from  the  sewer,  to 
pass  beneath  the  pavement  and  be  carried  up 
.the  side  of  a house  or  wall  in  the  neighbour- 


hood ; it  is  to  be  furnished  at  its  summit  with  a 
revolving  wind-propeller  connected  with  a fan, 
screw,  or  blower,  so  that  the  stream  of  foul 
air  shall  be  always  flowing  in  one  direction, 
viz.,  upwards.*  At  the  same  time  he  would 
throw  a stream  of  pure  air  downwards  into 
the  sewer  by  shafts  in  the  road  with  revolving 
wind  propellers, moving  a screw,  fan,  or  blower. 
Mr.  Berry  further  proposes  to  use,  in  situations 
where  great  power  might  be  required,  the 
fluid  of  the  sewer  itself  as  the  motive  agent, 
taking  advantage  of  a fall  or  declivity  in  its 
course  to  propel  a water- v\  heel,  connected  by 
means  of  shafts  and  multiplying  wheels  with 
the  screw  or  blower.  In  situations  where  the 
application  of  these  suggestions  would  be  in- 
convenient or  impracticable,  an  upward  cur- 
rent, he  suggests,  might  be  preserved  by  intro- 
ducing into  a tube  or  chimney  jets  of  gas,  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  copper  plates  or  copper 
gauze  placed  within  the  chimney,  so  that  the 
air  in  contact  with  these  becoming  highly 
Tariffed,  would  necessarily  ascend,  producing 
a partial  vacuum  which  would  be  filled  from 
the  foul  air  of  the  drain  beneath.  The  foul 
air  at  the  same  time  would  be  partially  con- 
sumed. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  wear  of  cast-iron  rails  has  been  esti- 
mated in  ‘ Thompson' s Colliery  Inventions  and 
Improvements ,’  thus:  — On  a line  over  which, 
for  eighteen  years,  200,000  tons  weight  were 
annually  conveyed,  — 50,000  tons  of  empty 
waggons  in  one  direction,  and  150,000  tons  of 
coals  in  the  other, — the  waste  was  about  one 
pound  per  lineal  foot  of  rail  in  course  of  the 
time  named,  or  587  pounds  per  mile  of  road 
per  annum,  the  rails  being  ca9t  from  cold- 
blast-pig-iron.  The  waste  is  considered  to  be 
altogether  mechanical,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  chemical  waste  from  oxidation  on 
rails  in  regular  use,  the  heat  occasioned  by  the 
traffic  preventing  oxidation, — very  doubtful  and 
ultra-scientific  considerations  these,  surely, 
although  the  traffic  is  known  to  keep  the  rails 
clear  of  rust.,  a fact  by  no  means  identical  with 
prevention  of  oxidation,  which  heat  in  general 
promotes  instead  of  retarding.  Hot-blast  cast 
rails  Mr.  Thompson  considers  much  more 
liable  to  wear,  still  more  to  breakage,  and  re- 
quiring one-half  more  metal  for  j competent 
weight  and  strength, — malleable  of  course 
much  less  liable  to  either  breakage  or  wear, 
and  the  more  highly  wrought  the  more  eco- 
nomical in  all  respects — as  well  as  much  more 

safe  for  public  use  he  might  have  added. 

An  ingenious  plan  has  been  matured,  by  a cor- 
respondent of  a scientific  periodical,  for  the 
prevention  of  evil  consequences  from  collisions 
of  passenger  trains.  The  inventor  proposes 
that  a ‘ patent  railway  buffer  ’ or  live  ‘ director  ’ 
be  attached  to  an  iron  ‘ chair’  in  front  of  the 
engine,  in  order  to  ‘ break  ’ the  force  of  the 
meeting  between  the  up  and  down  ‘ traffic.’ 
One  peculiar  advantage  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be,  that  one  solitary  * buffer  ’ only 
might  be  sacrificed  at  the  worst  in  each  colli- 
sion, while  many  breaks  and  many  buffers 
would  be  saved.  The  invention  ought  to  be 
tested  forthwith  by  a fair  trial  on  one  of  our 

leading  lines  of  railway. The  Post  Office 

authorities  have  quietly  taken  possession  of  the 
power  to  monopolise  the  carriage  of  small 
parcels  by  railway.  This  they  have  virtually 
accomplished  under  the  Act  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  late  Parliament,  “ for  giving  further 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  letters  by  post, 
and  for  the  regulating  the  duties  of  postage 
thereon,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the 
Post-office.”  Bv  this  act  the  Post-office  may 
transmit  a ton-weight  if  they  choose,  and  at 
any  rate  they  may  choose  for  all  weights  above 
the  penny  letter  weight.  They  have  also 
power  to  dispatch  their  packages  by  train 
without  a mail  guard,  so  that  they  may 
swallow  up  the  whole  parcel  traffic  of  trains  in 
one  enormous  maw,  without  the  smallest  ade- 
quate compensation  or  compunction.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  tbatthe  public 
are  to  be  sufferers  by  such  a monopoly ; it 
may  be  the  very  reverse,  and  at  any  rate  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  or  other  P.  O.  authority,  an- 
nounces a determination  to  carry  the  Act  al- 
ready into  execution. The  Blackwall  rail- 

way directors,  in  announcing  a dividend  of  only 

* During  the  pn3t  session.  Mr.  Vurley  laid  before  the  Institute  of 
Architects  a somewhat  similar  proposition. 


Is.  6d.  per  share,  clear  of  income-tax,  state 
that  “the  concurrent  circumstances  which 
have  diminished  the  receipts  of  so  many  other 
railways  have  also  operated  prejudicially  upon 

this  company.” Visiters  give  a cheering 

detail  of  the  sanatory  and  other  progress 
coincident  with  the  railway  development  in 
Essex.  Stratford  has  now  become  a most 
important  place.  The  hitherto  quiet  marshes 
near  the  Thames  are  now  in  a state  of  com- 
mercial hustle  and  activity,  and  in  this  loca- 
lity the  most  extraordinary  metamorphoses 
have  been  produced.  Around  the  6iatiou 
at  the  Barking-road  a new  town  is  being 
formed.  The  model  cottages  on  the  Barking- 
road  are  said  to  be  in  advance  of  any  thing 
they  have  seen  for  the  industrious  classes  ; each 
possesses  a garden  back  and  front,  an  entrance 
porch,  a sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  wash- 
house, with  oven  and  boiler,  and  above,  three 
bed-rooms,  with  handsome  painted  iron  bed- 
steads. At  Stratford,  the  Hudson  New  Town 
progresses  rapidly,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  have  also  been  attended 

to  there. The  various  contracts  for  the 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line, 
are  in  a more  or  less  rapid  and  advanced 
state  of  progress.  The  viaduct  at  Sheffield 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Millar,  Blackie,  and 
Shortridge.  At  Handsworth  tunnel,  the  No.  2 
contractors  have  quarried  a large  quantity  of 
excellent  stone  for  the  Sheffield  viaduct  and 
other  works.  The  Rother  viaduct  No.  3,  has 
been  commenced.  No.  4,  from  Retford  to 
Gainsbro’  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  John  War- 
ing and  Sons.  AtClarborough  tunnel,  all  the 
shafts  are  down  and  further  progress  made. 
The  Trent  bridge  at  Gainsbro’,  stopped  by  the 
Admiralty,  is  now  progressing,  us  Kirton 
tunnel  and  other  works  also  are.  The  stutions 
here  and  on  the  Market  Raisen  branch  to 
Lincoln  are  also  let  to  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford. 
The  New  Holland  jetty  and  haven  contract 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Linn.  The  dock  works 
at  Grimsby,  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  whole  areu  of  the  dock  and 
wharfs  i9  expected  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  time 
for  next  half-year’s  report.  The  Thurgolund 
coal  branch  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 

Millar  and  Blackie. A large  and  deep  shaft 

at  the  Stalybridge  tunnel  on  the  Manchester 
and  Huddersfield  line,  has  been  completely 
filled  by  a quicksand  while  the  contractors 
were  about  to  arch  the  tunnel.  Such  it  is 
said  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  here,  “that  the 
contractor  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
unusual  mode  of  excavating — in  fact,  totally 
different  from  ordinary  mining  operations. 
The  men  remove  about  30  feet  square  of  the 
soil,  and  having  got  it  to  a sufficient  depth 
(50  feet)  the  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  is  com- 
pleted, and 'then  the  soil  is  replaced  over  the 
arches.”  It  was  one  of  these  excavations  that 
gave  way.  The  damage  done  will  not  be  less 
than  1,000/.,  and  the  foundations  of  nine  houses 
have  been  so  injured  that  they  will  have  to  be 
taken  down.  This  will  involve  a loss  to  the 

company  of  from  3,000/.  to  4,00U/. The 

direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  income  tax  on  divi- 
dends, puid  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  b said  to  exceed  109,000/.  per 
annum. The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 

tria have  forbidden  any  person  or  company  to 
construct  lines  of  electro- magnetic  telegraph 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions, without  their  special  permission. 

When  the  Wheeling  line  of  telegraph  is  com- 
pleted, says  an  American  paper,  “ llie  charges 
will  he  as  follows  ; — From  Wheeling  to  Pius- 
burg,  the  toll  for  ten  words  costs  some  twenty 
cents  ; from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  fifty 
cents  for  fifteen  words  or  less;  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  twenty-five  cents 
for  ten  words.  To  get  ten  words  from  Wheel- 
ing to  New  York,  costs  ninety  cents,  which 
is  too  hij>h.  We  should  like  to  see  all  the 
companies  agree  upou  uniform  rates  of 
charging  ; and  the  best  method  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  to  charge  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  cents  for  each  word.” 


Archangel  nearly  destroyed  by  Fire. 
— It  is  reported  by  the  Dublin  agent  of  an 
Archangel  firm,  that  on  the  first  instant  two- 
thirds  of  this  important  sea-port  town  were 
burned  down,  and  five  to  six  thousand  people 
rendered  houseless,  from  what  exciting  cause  is 
not  yet  known. 
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See  page  405,  in  present  Dumber. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  “ KAISER 
SAAL,”  AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 

Amongst  the  beauteous  structures  which 
aflorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Aachen 
town-hall  (known  by  the  above  name)  occu- 
pies a prominent  place.  At  the  beginning  0f 
the  last  century— a period  of  decay  and  dege- 
neracy in  many  respects— it  had  been  mutilated 
in  a way,  that  neither  its  original  plan,  size, 
nor  internal  ornaments,  could  be  any  more 
recognised.  The  plan  of  this  huge  hall  was 
similar  to  that  of  several  mediaeval  buildings 
— as  the  royal  residence  at  Paris,  erected  under 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  onlv  destroyed  a centurv 
ago  ; or  the  Gi/rzenich  of  Cologne  : — viz.,  it 
was  separated  by  a row  of  columns  into  two 
halves.  Only  the  northern  part  had  been 
completed,  which,  albeit  of  considerable  size, 
still  exhibited  no  trace  of  the  splendour  of  the 
original  design.  The  southern  hall  had  been 
parcelled  out  into  a number  of  subordinate 
spaces,  and  even  divided  by  a flight  of  stairs, 
which  passed  from  an  under  story  right  through 
it.  As,  however,  amongst  other  laudable  acts 
of  King  Frederic  William  III.,  the  restoration 
of  ancient  buildings  was  thought  of,  the  com- 
mon council  resolved  on  the  ornamenting  of 
the  north  hall.  But  it  was  a strange  occur- 
rence, that  none  seemed  even  to  he  aware  of 
the  real  size  of  the  structure  they  had  before 
their  eyes'.  A hasty  plan  was,  therefore,  con- 
cocted, and  the  stucco  ornaments  (triste  tro- 
phies of  the  architectural  genius  of  1747) 


knocked  down,  for  substituting  frescoes  in 
their  stead.  This,  however,  led  to  a clever 
arrangement  with  the  Art-Union  of  Dussel- 
dort — which,  in  the  laudable  expectation  of 
finding  here  a worthy  scope  for  their  fresco 
painters,  consented  to  contribute  one-half  of  the 
profits  of  their  exhibitions  for  three  years  to 
the  above  purpose.  The  cartoons  of  Mr. 
Rethel  were  accepted,  and  the  plan  of  the  re- 
storation confirmed  at  Berlin. 

The  secrecy  and  exclusiveness  with  which 
the  Aachen  Common  Council  proceeded  in 
this  case,  produced  some  disappointments  and 
mistakes,  because  they  really  did  not  know 
what  they  were  about.  It  was  Professor  Bock, 
of  Brussels,  who  at  last  solved  the  enigma,  and 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  north  and 
south  hall  as  parts  of  one  building.*  His  work 
affords  interesting  glimpses  of  the  mechanism 
and  theory  of  Byzantine  and  Carolingian  pa- 
lace structures.  After  the  walls,  which  had 
been  inserted  (at  a later  period)  between  the 
vaults  of  the  two  halls,  have  been  removed, 
Professor  Bock’s  assertions  became  self-evi- 
dent. After  this,  it  was  (wisely)  resolved  to 
pull  down  the  intercepting  walls,  and  to  re- 
store the  original  double  hall,  retaining,  how- 
ever, the  hitherto  frescoes.  As  the  interme- 
diate walls  fell,  a new  one  was  to  be  con- 
structed. But  here  again,  some  one  thought, 
that  the  windows  of  the  south  hall  were  to  be 


* 11  The  Town  Hall  of  Aachen— a plea  for  the  preservation  intact 
of  the  German  Crowning  HalL^  Dn$  Rflthlmvn,  &c.  Aachen, 
im-SWr— — — 


blocked  up,  for  obtaining  a large  surface  ; and 
it  was  asserted  that  those  southern  windows 
were  not  of  the  original  design,  but  an  addi- 
tion of  an  after  period  On  this  a sore  con- 
troversy is  still  pending.  Abstracting  from 
even  the  old  documents  brought  forth  by  Mr. 
Oebeke,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  these  win- 
dows belonged  to  the  original  plan,  although 
in  the  hurry  in  which  most  media?val  monu- 
ments were  completed,  or  rather  not  com- 
pleted,! they  may  he  somewhat  less  symmetri- 
cal than  those  to  the  north.  It  is  quite  impos 
sihle  to  think,  how  the  architect  of  such  a 
building,  should  enter  so  little  into  its  whole 
system  and  organism,  as  lo  construct  a double 
hall  whose  halves  are  quite  similar,  hut  whose 
north  side  only  should  have  windows,  and  thus 
prevent  even  the  fine  sight  of  the  splendid 
minster.  Another  fault  of  the  present  resto- 
ration of  the  hall,  encroaching  on  its  very 
practical  use,  is,  that  the  great  entrance 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  in  that  place  where  the  windows 
were  formerly  ; while,  the  old  master , with  the 
tact  appertaining  to  that  so  called  mystical 
period,  hud  placed  it  at  the  lower  end  of  one 
of  the  length  sides,  “ thus  to  afford,  on  festival 
occasions,  to  the  processions  or  official  entries, 
an  appropriate  expanse  for  their  procedure 
and  location  in  the  whole  hall.”  Proceed- 
ing in  this  mode  of  spurious  modernization 


the  social  affairs  of  the 

“ Das  Hit! duller  ist  nicht 

Thimriddl?  ages  hRd  no  time— to  get  ready. 


t This  observation,  applicable  . 
middle  ages,  made  Prot  Stiffens  exclaim 
' -!r — | "" — riddle 
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(Modemisintng),  the  flight  of  stairs,  ten  feet 
wide  in  the  south  part  of  the  hall,  was  also 
to  be  removed.  Although  this  old  staircase 
mav  not  possess  the  pompous  elegance  ot 
modern  corridors  and  stairs-— still,  it  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  building,  than 
to  see  the  plain  south  front  of  the  city  hall  ot 
rough,  unpolished  freestone,  and  to  it  added  a 
quite  modern  structure.  In  alluding  to  these 
objections,  raised  by  the  Opposition  of  German 
and  Rhenish  architects — we  cannot  but  urge 
the  necessity  of  fully  entering  (in  any  given 
restoration)  into  the  ideas  and  intentions  ot  old 
masters.  Mr.  Zirner’s  plan  for  the  restoration 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  a pattern  in  this  re- 
spect. But  the  more  architectural  and  art 
taste  pierces  all  classes  of  society- the  greater 
the  dutv  of  the  builder  to  renounce  all  egotistic 
conceitj  and  still  more  low  selfishness,  and  to 
come  up  to  the  demands  of  an  emerging 
(i au/tauchenden ) age  by  great  works,  or,  at 
least,  bv  truthful  restorations. 


knowledge  or  prudence.  But  it  is  rather  an 
odd  way  to  establish  or  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  publ  ic  in  lead,  by  drawing  their  attention 
so  pointedly  to  the  fact  that  ‘ the  whole  ot 
its  salts,  with  one  alleged  but  denied  excep- 


tion, are  * poisonous. 


However,  let  us  now  to 


the  more  immediate  subjects  of  complaint. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  precautionary 
advice  to  clear  away  a poisonous  salt  of  lead 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  LEADEN  PIPES 
AND  CISTERNS. 

gIR> In  the  last  number  but  one  of  your 

generally  well-informed  paper,  you  have  pub- 
lished an  article  taken  from  the  Morning  Post, 
entitled  “ Pure  water  for  a penny,— Pipes  and 
cisterns  purged  by  Epsom  salts,  calculated  to 
alarm  the  public,  from  its  obvious  inference 
that  the  whole  of  the  water-pipes  and  cisterns 
of  your  great  city  are  impregnated  with  a 
“ poisonous  ” salt  of  lead.  If  this  impression 
exists  in  any  degree,  however  small,  it  should 
be  at  once  removed,  for  which  purpose  I 
trouble  you  with  these  remarks. 

The  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  does  not 
appear  to  understand  his  subject,  or  he  would 
know  that  sulphuric  acid  has  a greater  affi- 
nity for  lead  in  solution  than  for  magnesium 
and  also  that  it  dors  not  act  on  the  former 
unless  concentrated  and  at  a boiling  heat,  th 
fore  is  lead  used  for  cisterns,  &c.,  in  our  ma- 
nufactories where  large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  required. 

The  effects,  too,“  of  turning  the  cistern  into 
silver,”  as  described  by  this  philanthropist, 
would  be  produced  if  the  water  contained 
either  lime  or  barytes  in  solution,  both  of 
which  have  a stronger  affinity  for  the  acid  than 
magnesia;  but  I desire  most  to  direct  attention 
to  that  point  wheie  the  writer,  by  way  of 
caution,  says,  that  “ particular  care,  of  course, 
is  necessary  afterwards  in  the  cleansing  away 
of  the  poisonous  salt  of  lead , thus  formed  in 
either  way.”  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every 
one  having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  a poisonous  salt, 
but  insoluble  and  innoxious;  aud,  iu  fact,  to 
produce  this  salt  when  any  other  salt  of  lead 
is  taken  internally,  the  whole  of  which  are 
more  or  less  poisonous,  a salt  is  given  as  an 
antidote,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  the  lead,  and  precipitates  the  harm- 
less but  much-abused  sulphate  of  lead.  So  that, 
instead  of  its  being  of  so  dangerous  a nature, 
whatever  poisonous  salts  of  lead  may  exist  in 
water  from  the  accidental  presence  of  the 
nitric  or  acetic  acids,  some  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  would  render  them  perfectly  harm- 
less. 

Your  general  remark  respecting  the  appli- 
cation of  ullum  to  deposit  impurities  is  correct, 
it  being  a sulphate  of  allum. 

1 beg  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  only 
object  in  writing  is,  that  no  incorrect  idea  of 
danger  should  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind  so  as  to  prejudice  them  against  the  use 
of  a metal  that  has  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  known  world  for  thousands  of  years. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  Yox. 

Brighton. 

*.*  Our  correspondent’s  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  public  mind  tiom  being  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  a metal  respecting  which,  and  its 
various  forms  and  uses,  caution,  such  as  our 
own,  has  been  reiterated  for  hundreds  of  years, 
or  at  least  ever  since  “ Vitruvius  (de  architec- 
tura  lib.  8,  c.  7)  published  a very  strong  re- 
monstrance against  leaden  pipes  when  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  water,”  or  since 
“ Galen  cautioned  us  ” * to  the  like  effect,  is  an 
anxiety  which  would  be  justifiable  and  be- 
coming, in  a matter  of  so  much  importance, 
did  it  not  display  rather  more  zeal  than  either 


5 S«  Parish  Medical  Jurisprudence.  aUe  Cbristison  on  Poi-vna. 


which  would  be  formed  were  the  pipes  and 
cisterns  to  be  cleansed  in  the  way  proposed, 
how  does  that  lead  to  the  “ obvious  inference 
that  the  whole  of  the  water-pipes  and  cisterns 
of  our  great  city  are  impregnated  with  a 
‘poisonous’  salt  of  lead?”  And  it  it  does 
not,  who  then  is  the  ‘ philanthropic  ’ alarmist  ? 
Our  correspondent  “Vox”  seems  to  have  raised 
an  Umbra  out  of  the  ‘ chambers  of  his  own 
imagination  ’ for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knock- 
ing it,  if  possible,  on  its  own  unsubstantial 
Caput.  Then  again  how  does  his  assurance 
that  “ the  sulphuric  acid  has  a greater  affinity 
for  lead  in  solution  than  for  magDesmm,” 
affect  the  statement  or  inferences  in  the  para- 
graph complained  ot : the  lead  seized  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  Epsom  salt  was  not  in 
solution  at  all  ! And,  moreover,  although  in 
the  struggle  of  affinities  between  two  salts  in 
solution , an  insoluble  resultant  salt  will  pre- 
cipitate,  or  a volatile  one  escape,  out  of  the 
field  of  action,  with  one  of  the  unsettled  acids, 
that  is  no  proof  that  the  bases  of  such  salts 
have  ‘a  gi eater  affinity’  for  the  acid  with 
which  they  are  either  precipitated  or  vola- 
tilized, than  the  base  left  in  solution.  The 
fact  is  often  quite  the  contrary. 

As  to  any  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
metaloid  magnesium,  does  not  “ Vox  ’ know 
that  the  saline  affinity  of  such  an  acid  is  one  for 
the  oxide  magnesia,  and  not  for  the  metaloid 
magnesium  at  all,  and  that  in  fact  it  will  unite 
with  no  metal  or  metal nid,  till  it  be  oxidized  ; 
and  hence  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
will  even  fail  to  act  on  a metal  which  diluted 
acid  will  oxidize  by  aid  of  the  water  ot  dilu- 
tion, and  then  will  readily  dissolve.  'J  hat 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ivill  thus  oxidize  and  then 
dissolve  even  metallic  lead,  the  following 
quotation  from  Cbristison  will  sufficiently 
prove  : — “ I have  found,”  says  he  (p.  537,  last 
edition)  “ that  if  distilled  water  contained  a 
•1000th  or  even  only  a 7000ih  of  sulphuric  acid, 
fifty  grains  of  lead  kept  in  it  for  thirty- 
two  days  gained  one-seventh  or  one  twelfth 
of  a grain  in  weight,  and  were  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lead!  A 
minute  trace  of  lead  could  be  detected  in  the 
water.”  In  the  case  under  discussion  how- 
ever, i t is  lead  already  in  the  dissolvable  form 
of  oxide  or  carbonate  in  the  scurf,  and  not  the 
metallic  lead  at  all  with  which  it  would  more 
obviously  unite,  and  thus  the  more  speedily 
strip,  and  leave  comparatively  untouched,  the 
pure  surface  of  the  cistern. 

The  allusion  to  ‘silver’  is  altogether  irre- 
levant ; it  was  a mere  menial’s  mode  of  an- 
nouncing the  cleansing  of  the  surface  ; so  that 
we  shall  now  pass  at  once  to  the  gist  of  the 
whole  argument,  which  we  shall  very  soon 
dispose  of.  “ It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject,” 
says  our  correspondent,  “ that  the  sulphate  of 
lead  is  not  a poisonous  salt,  but  insoluble  and 
innoxious .”  Now  really  “ Vox”  is  very  much 
to  blame  in  not  affording  our  standard  autho- 
rities in  medical  jurisprudence,  such  as  Paris 
and  Cbristison,  ‘the  least  knowledge’  of  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  ; for  although 
they  recommend,  in  the  case  of  poisoning 
by  soluble  salts  of  lead,  which  enter  the  blood 
and  penetrate  the  whole  frame,  that,  of  two 
evils , it  is  best  to  choose  the  least,  by  converting 
the  soluble  salt  into  an  insoluble,  which  only 
acts  poisonously  on  the  bowels,  whence  it  can, 
moreover,  be  more  readily  purged ; yet  not 
one  of  these  authorities  has  dared  to  tread  on 
the  dangerous  ground  on  which  “Vox”  has 
rushed,  in  assuring  the  public  that  they  may 
safely  swallow  sulphate  of  lead  ad  libitum,  as 
it  is  insoluble  and  innoxious.  On  the  very 
contrary,  Paris  says,  without  the  least  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  any  one  salt,  that  although 
“ lead  in  its  metallic  state  does  not  exert  any 
action  on  the  living  system, — when  oxidized  or 
in  the  form  of  salt,  its  virulence  is  very  consi- 
derable and  Christison  declares  that  “ it  is 
probable  that  all  the  prep  'rations  of  lead  are 
poisonous  except  the  metal,  and  perhaps  also 
the  sulphuret ,”  a very  different  thing  from  the 
sulphate ; and  he  thus  partially  excludes 


the  metal  and  the  sulphuret,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a general  principle  in  toxicology 
that  “ the  metals  are  not  poisonous  unless  oxi- 
dated,” hut  he  afterwards  adduces  facts  to  prove 
that  even  these  also  may  be  oxidized  in  the 
bowels  and  there  assume  a poisonous  form. 
As  to  the  sulphate,  surely  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  or  inform  one  who  ‘ understands  his 
subject,’  that  it  contains  an  oxidated,  and  hence 
a poisonous,  form  of  lead,  though  sulphuret 
does  not.;  and  that,  although  insoluble,  it  is 
not  the  only  insoluble  form  of  lead  that  is 
poisonous. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  public 
must  be  our  excuse  for  the  length  ot  this  note  ; 
and  we  trust  that  “ Vox  ” himself  is  now  con- 
scious of  the  danger  of  rashly  assuringthe  public 
that  they  may  safely  allow  sulphate  of  lead  to 
get  into  their  food  and  their  bowels,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  would,  unless  cautiously  and  care- 
fully cleansed  away,  wherever  the  mode  of 
cleansing,  pointed  out  in  the  paragraph  com- 
plained of,  might  happen  to  be  adopted  ; and 
we  may  add,  that  the  caution  was  our  own,  and 
advisedly  given ; the  facts  alone  having  been 
taken  from  the  Morning  Post. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

The  alterations,  to  which  we  have  several 
times  referred,  are  being  proceeded  with  ra- 
pidly, notwithstanding  a very  generally  ex- 
pressed opinion  in  opposition  to  opening  the 
transepts,  and  in  favour  of  removing  the  organ- 
screen  and  fitting  up  the  nave,  or  part  of  if, 
for  the  services.  Objectors  to  the  latter  course 
say,  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  organ,  and 
where  place  the  screen  ? but  the  reply  to  this 
is  easy. 

It  happens  that  the  space  of  wall  between 
the  head  of  the  west  door  and  the  bottom  of 
the  great  west  window  is  greater  than  in  most 
churches,  and  at  once  obviates  the  first  diffi- 
culty, as  it  affords  a good  place  for  the  organ. 
There  is  a space  of  about  25  feet  in  height, 
29  in  breadth,  and  24  in  depth,  without  stop- 
ping one  pane  of  the  window,  or  concealing 
one  architectural  feature  of  the  building.  As 
to  the  screen,  place  it  to  support  the  organ  as 
it  now  does,  aud  let  it  extend  across  between 
the  first  pair  of  pillars  of  the  nave,  with  itB  ar- 
chitectural face  to  the  east.  It  will  then  be 
seen  by  the  whole  congregation  (whereas  now 
it  faces  the  deserted  nave,  and  is  only  seen  by 
those  who  visit  the  monuments),  and  it  will 
match  the  altar-screen,  which  will  then  bound 
the  lower  part  of  the  view  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church. 

Workmen  have  commenced  putting  in  the 
new  painted  glass  in  the  rose  window  of  the 
south  transept. 


Candidates  for  the  Degrf.e  of  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy. — I he  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  entered  their  names  in  the 
book  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  candidates  for 
its  honours  Among  them  are  some  we  never 
heard  of  before  ; while  others,  well  known  and 
esteemed,  we  miss  from  the  list.  Painters — 
William  Linton,  John  Dearman,  John  Lucas, 
Edward  J.  Niemann,  George  Harvey,  John 
Rider,  George  Lance,  Richard  Ansdell,  John 
Philip,  J.  D.  Harding,  Eden  Upton  Eddis, 
Alfred  Vickers,  James  Henry  Nixon,  John 
Zephaniah  Bell,  Henry  W.  Phillips,  Frederic 
Newenham,  Frank  Williams,  Augustus  Leo- 
pold Egg,  William  Essex  (enamel),  E.  V. 
Rippingiile,  Samuel  West,  T homas  Mogford, 
J.  Goddard,  W.  D.  Kennedy,  Henry  Barnard 
Chalon,  Frederic  Goodall,  Edward  William 
Cooke,  Henry  Bright,  George  Richmond, 
Richard  Rothwell,  Robert  Tborburn,  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  Frederic  R.  Pickersgill,  Wil- 
liam Simson,  Samuel  Halle,  Henry  Pickersgill, 
jun.,  Alexander  Johnston,  Thomas  Ellerhy, 
R.  S.  Lauder,  Henri  Philipe  Heidemans,  F. 
II.  Henshaw,  Thomas  Henry  lllidge,  John 
Wood,  Marshall  Claxton,  John  Calcott  Hors- 
ley, Frank  Stone,  and  N.  J.  Crowley.  Sculp- 
tors— John  Bell,  William  Behnes,  Edmund 
Cotterill,  William  Graham,  Henry  Weeks, 
Thomas  Earle,  Frederick  Thrupp,  Christopher 
Moore,  M.  L.  Watson,  Edward  B.  Stephens, 
John  Ternouth,  Charles  Augustus  Rivers,  and 
Edward  Davis.  Architects — Sydney  Smirke, 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  J.  J.  Scoles. — Art-Union  Journal. 
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RESTORATION  OF  WARE  CHURCH. 

Tub  parish  church  of  Ware,  in  Hertford- 
shire, an  exceedingly  interesting  structure  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  long  dis- 
figured by  rough-cast  and  cement,  has  been 
gradually  falling  into  decay,  and  had  ap- 
proached the  danger  point.  The  churchwar- 
dens and  vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley),  co- 
operating well  together,  took  professional 
advice,  and  then  reported  to  the  parishioners  on 
the  state  of  the  church.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hertford,  the  county  sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  George  Godwin,  were  invited 
to  submit  plans  and  estimates  ; and  at  a vestry 
meeting  held  last  week,  the  perfect  restoration 
of  the  church,  at  the  cost  of  a large  sum  of 
money,  was  decided  on,  and  Mr.  Godwin  was 
elected  to  carry  it  out.  This  proper  determi- 
nation of  the  parish  to  restore  the  church  is 
the  more  noticeable,  as  Ware,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  scene  of  a painful  conten- 
tion not  long  ago,  between  the  then  vicar  and 
the  parishioners.  The  church  will  afford  us 
subject  for  illustration  shortly. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Tub  citizens  of  Bristol  will  in  a few  weeks 
be  supplied  with  pure  water  in  several  parts  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  through  their  new 
water-works,  from  the  springs  at  Barrow. 
Arrangements  also  are  in  progress  to  supply 
the  highest  parts  of  Clifton  with  water  from 
the  Mendip  hills.  The  rates  of  charge  rise 
from  10s.  a year  for  a house  at  10/.  rental,  to 
40s.  for  one  at  50/.,  and  so  on  upwards  in  pro- 
portion. “ To  the  prospect  of  health  and  com- 
fort thus  literally  poured  into  their  dwellings,” 
says  Felix  Farley,  “ we  want  only  a repeal 
of  the  fever-breeding  window-tax  to  complete 
an  improvement  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  Health  of  Towns’  bill  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth.”  The  foundation-stone  of  a new  In- 

dependent chapel  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
week  before  last  at  Marshfield,  near  Bristol. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  early  English  style,  64  feet  by 
36,  and  will  cost  about  760/.  The  building 
will  lie  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr, 

A.  N.  Latigdon.- The  Southampton  council 

'have  fesoived  to  apply  to  Government  for 
copibs  bf  the  Ordnance  map  of  their  town,  to 
be  engraved  at  the  public  expense  and  sold  at 
the  usual  low  price  of  Government  work  to 
parties  interested. The  committee  appoint- 

ed at  Newport,  I.  W.,  to  inquire  into  the  sta- 
bility of  St.  Thomas’s  church,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Philip  Hardwick  the  architect’s  conclusion, 
that  the  church,  except  the  tower,  should  be  re- 
built, and  their  constituents  have  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  take  any  further  steps  towards 
repairing  or  restoring  the  present  building. 

St.  John’s  schools,  Worcester,  built  in  the 

Gothic  style  from  designs  by  Mr.  Perkins,  for 

150  children,  were  opened  on  28th  ult. 

With  reference  to  a subscription  set  on  foot 
for  a stained  glass  chancel  window  for  St. 
Martin’s  church,  Birmingham,  a correspon- 
dent of  Aria's  Gazette  suggests  that  the  pews 
and  the  barbarous  brick  casing  on  the  outside 
should  atsametime  be  removed  andthechurch 
completely  restored,  which  could  now  be  easily 
done  by  a church-rate,  as  was  proved,  he  re- 
marks, i by  late  decisions  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.’ The  pebble,  or1  petrified  kid- 

ney,’ pavements  at  Leicester  are  being  replac- 
ed by  squared  granite The  first  approach 

to  the  elegant  luxury  of  a public  fountain  at 
Manchester,  says  the  Advertiser,  has  been 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Smithfield  market- 
place, where  a pillar  lamp  throws  out  a great 
body  of  light  above,  and  four  lions’  mouths 
a small  body  of  water  beneath.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a basin,  which  receives  the 

water. The  new  Church  of  St.  Simon, 

Gloucester-street,  Liverpool,  was  to  be  opened 
on  Wednesday  last.  The  architect,  Mr.  Hay, 
says  the  Standard,  has  produced  his  building 
at  a cost  of  <£400  less  than  his  estimates,  and 
has  made  a gift  of  a stained  glass  chancel 
window,  by  Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  at  a 
cost  of  £120,  to  boot.  The  contractors,  too, 
have  presented  a west  window,  of  like  value, 
by  Cairney,  of  Glasgow.  The  contractors 
were  Messis.  — Dodd,  stone-mason  ; W.  Tom- 
kinson,  bricklayer;  G.  Wilkinson,  joiner ; W. 
Goodall,  plasterer  and  slater;  Cockbain  and 
Wooley1,  plumbers,  &c. ; and  B.  and  I.  Fow- 


ler, iron-founders.  The  style  of  the  church  is 
purely  ecclesiastical,  with  arched  aisles,  and 
varnished  oak-painted  joiner-work  and  pulpit. 

Kidderminster  Church  is  closed,  in  order 

to  effect  the  contemplated  improvements 

in.  the  roof  and  body  of  the  church. The 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  applied 
to  the  council  for  a lease  of  the  old  castle, 
and  a donation  towards  putting  that  vener- 
able stronghold  into  a creditable  state  of  re- 
pair.  Extensive  improvements  are  in  pro- 

gress at  the  Charity  Hall,  Hull.  The  facade 
will  then  present  an  unbroken  range  to  the 
street,  with  three  entrances,  each  surmounted 
by  a Roman  arch,  and  with  wings  of  four 

storeys  in  height,  and  centre  of  three. An 

improvement  is  being  made  at  Beverley  by  the 
removal  of  the  north  gallery  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  which,  it  is  hoped,  says  the  Hull 
Packet,  will  be  only  . the  commencement 

of  extensive  restorations. A plan  is  on  foot 

for  the  erection  of  a public  hall  at  Ipswich, 
with  4,000  sittings.  Of  2,000/.,  in  shares  of  21. 
each.forthe  purpose, upwnrdsof  600/.  havebeen 
obtained  withinaweekof  the  starting  of  thepro- 
ject. The  building  of  the  St.  Clement’s  Na- 

tional Schools,  Leigh,  was  commenced  on  12th 
inst.  Thedesig n is  Elizabethan, quadrangular  in 
form,  and  will  comprise  a residence  for  the 
curate  as  well  as  for  the  master.  The  material 
is  Kentish  ragstone.  The  steepness  of  the 
ground  has  been  overcome  by  the  architect 
placing  the  buildings  on  a succession  of  ter- 
races.  The  olfactory  organs  of  the  Bungay 

Nuisance  Committee  having  fallen  into  a state 
of  functional  collapse,  the  Ipswich  Journal 
gently  reminds  their  no  doubt  disappointed 
constituents,  that  by  9th  & 10th  Viet.,  cap.  96, 
boards  of  guardians  are  empowered  to  “ take 
steps  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  in  any 
parish  where  there  is  no  town-council,  public 
trustees,  or  commissioners,”  on  certificate  by 
two  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners,  and 
authority  by  two  justices  of  peace  on  complaint 

and  evidence  adduced. The  first  brick  of  a 

congregational  meeting- house  and  anti-state- 
school  was  laid  on  the  12lh  instant,  at  Rom- 
ford. 


SUN  PICTURES. 

AVk  have  lately  seen  some  excellent  por- 
traits made  by  the  Talbotype  photographic  pro- 
cess,— a process  to  which,  up  to  this  time, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given.  Mr. 
Henneman,  with  the  direct  authority  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  the  inventor,  has  opened  an  esta- 
blishment in  Regent-street  for  the  production 
of  these  portraits,  and  here  may  also  be  seen 
some  marvellous  representations  of  buildings 
and  views  well  deserving  examination.  By 
means  of  this  process,  a tourist  with  a good 
camera,  some  iodized  paper,  and  a small  box 
of  chemicals,  may  bring  home  fac-similes  of 
every  thing  he  sees. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  process  is,  that  the 
representation  direct  from  the  object  is  nega- 
tive, the  darks  are  lights  and  the  lights  are 
dark,  and  that  from  this,  by  the  agency  of  light 
alone,  any  number  of  perfect  impressions  may 
afterwards  be  obtained,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  illustration  of  works.  The 
views  are  taken  on  paper,  and  are  therefore 
quite  free  from  metallic  glare. 


Weston-super-Mare  Pier. — We  learn 
from  a report  recently  laid  before  the  share- 
holders, that  the  masonry  for  the  pier,  in 
course  of  erection  at  AA'eston-super-Mare,  by- 
Mr.  Dredge,  is  now  above  the  low  tide,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty  feet  square,  tapering  in  its 
height  from  sixty  feet  at  the  base,  and  contain- 
ing about  79,000  cubic  feet.  The  building  is 
shingled  about  ten  feet  high  on  the  north-west 
side,  which  stands  well;  and  it  is  intended  to 
protect  it  by  this  means  still  higher,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  ironwork  of  the  permanent 
bridge  is  nearly  completed  ; namely,  the  bolts, 
nuts,  and  screws;  and  the  service  bridge  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  chains  of  the  per- 
manent bridge  are  in  a state  of  forwardness. 
While  the  top  of  the  work  was  under  high- 
water-mark  stormy  weather  did  some  little 
damage,  but  this  has  been  made  good.  The 
engineer  has  since  adopted  the  plan  of  fixing 
upright  larch  poles  in  the  interior  of  the  work, 
and  boltino-  the  outside  face  of  the  masonry  to 
them  with  iron  ties. 


NOXIOUS  EMANATIONS  FROM  CESS- 
POOLS, SEWERS,  &c. 

SHOULD  THEY  BE  ‘DISINFECTED,’  OR  TIIEIU  CAUSE 
REMOVED  WITH  PEOMFTITUDE,  OR  BOTH  ? 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  appalling, 
and  as  it  were  concentrated  and  warning  evi- 
dence at  Long  Acre,  of  the  deadly  influence  of 
the  foetid  gases  fostered  in,  and  emanating 
from,  unscoured  sewers  and  overflowing  cess- 
pools, should  have  raised  a host  of  chemical 
exorcists  to  lay  these  evil  spirits,  much  rather 
than  a potent  reinforcement  of  uncompromis- 
ing sanatory  physicians,  to  insist  upon  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  purgation  and  ex- 
pulsion of  their  malignant  causes  from  the 
‘ haunts  of  men.’  It  seems  to  be  already  alto- 
gether forgotten,  that  to  the  very  ‘ disinfection,’ 
exorcism,  or  laying,  itself,  of  these  diabolical 
agencies,  by  the  help  of  quicklime,  and  their 
consequent  accumulation  in  the  quiescent, 
fixed,  or  solid,  state,  within  the  sewer  or  privy 
at  Long  Acre,  till  their  simultaneous  and 
sudden  liberation  was  effected  by  the  accidental 
advent  of  a fellow-spirit  of  fire  and  brimstone — 
oil  of  vitriol,— is  to  be  attributed  the  sudden 
and  warning  death  of  Gross  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Let  not  even  the  most  brilliant 
discovery,  then,  of  ‘disinfecting  agents,’  to  be 
cast  into  our  cesspools,  sewers, &c.,  for  the  mere 
temporary  palliation  of  so  enormous  an  evil, 
even  for  an  instant  lead  us  to  overlook  the 
paramount  necessity, — now  more  clearly  than 
ever  manifested,  — for  a perpetual  outcry  to  the 
Government  for  legislative  authority  to  compel 
the  thorough  and  frequent  scouring  of  sewers 
and  cleansing  of  cesspools,  and  all  other  nests 
and  harbours  of  so  fatal  a scourge. 

But  notwithsianding  the  determined  agita- 
tion of  this  main  object  and  end  in  view,  dis- 
infecting agents  have  proved  and  will  prove 
highly  beneficial,  if  used  as  a mere  subsidiary 
adjunct  to  frequent  scouring  and  removal  of 
filth.  T hey  are  by  no  means  new,  indeed  ; for 
a former  government,  we  recollect,  once  paid 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  the  public  pos- 
session of  one  of  them,  namely,  nitrous  fumes 
evolved  by  oil  of  vitriol  from  nitre  ; only,  in 
destroying  one  noxious  spirit  (for  in  this  case  it 
was  absolute  destruction  to  the  foetid  hydrogen- 
ous compounds)  a rather  mal  odorous  though 
wholesome  one  was  thus  evoked.  Chloride  of 
lime,  too,  has  been  often  used  for  their  destruc- 
tion,\houg\\  with  like  disadvantage,  as  everyone 
knows.  But  the  agents  now  proposed,  though 
very  analogous  in  one  or  more  of  their  elements, 
have  the  advantage,  as  the  lime  at  Long  Acre 
had,  of  absorbing  or  neutralizing  noxious 
gases  without  the  substitution  of  any  other 
odour.  Such  is  the  chloride  oT  zinc  of  Sir 
William  Burnet,  highly  spoken  of  also  for  its 
direct  disinfecting  power  in  contagious  dis- 
ease ; such  also  is  the  nitrate  of  lead  of  a 
foreigner  named  M.  Ledoyen,  lately  under  in- 
vestigation, and  by  means  of  which  in  solution, 
a rag  saturated  and  waved  about  is  said  to  have 
quelled  the  most  offensive  stench  like  magic. 
Nevertheless,  this  magical  solution  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Lancet  as  a “ solemn  hum- 
bug, a delusion,  and  a snare,” — which  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  but  be,  if  it  merely  catch  its 
prey  alive  within  its  meshes,  and  allow  it  there 
to  lie  ensconsed  until  it  ‘ bide  its  time,’  as  it  did 
in  the  lime  at  Long  Acre. 

The  Bradford  Observer,  too,  notices  a 
pamphlet  on  disinfection,  with  a similar  pro- 
cess, discovered  by  a Mr.  Char  les  F.  Ellerman, 
late  Hanoverian  consul  at  Antwerp,  and,  more- 
over, a Manchester  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  Mr.  W.  Maddick,  jun.,  declares  him- 
self to  be ‘the  originator  of  this  movement’ 
at  large,  inasmuch  as  he  ‘long  before  others  ’ 
matured  a plan  of  a similar  nature,  which  was 
submitted  ‘ early  last  year’  to  the  corporation 
of  Manchester.  By  the  way,  what  has  become 
of  the  ‘ French  count  and  liis  engineers,’  who 
were  not  only  to  disinfect  Birmingham  by 
wholesale,  but  to  do  something  far  better,  viz., 
regularly  to  remove  the  inodorous  solids,  in 
the  disposal  of  which  they  were  to  render  Bir- 
mingham the  fertile  prototype  of  a new  “ ma- 
nufacture ?” 


Church  tn  China. — The  English  residents 
at  Shanghae  have  resolved  to  erect  a church, 
which  will  be  the  first  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  though  not  the  first  Christian  church, 
ever  built  within  the  dominions  of  the  emperor 
of  China. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 


A general  court  was  held  on  Friday  last,  Capt. 
Bague  in  the  chair.  The  first  business  of  import- 
ance  was  to  receive  tenders  for  further  works,  m 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  surveyor, 
for  the  sanatory  improvement  of  Marylebone,  viz., 
3,105  feet  of  sewer,  in  Foley-plnce,  Ed  ward -street, 
Little  Castle-street,  and  Charles- street,  Maryle- 
bone. The  tenders  were  as  follow  : — 


H.  Perkins  

Scissons  and  Co _,ol0 

,t.  and  S.  Williams 2,580 

W.  Dethick 2>401  1 

G.Barr 2,295 

W.  Yeoman  (accepted “i28/ 


Tenders  were  also  received  for  arching  over  381 
feet  of  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  sewer,  viz. 


J.  Barr *11**3 

Scissons  and  Co. 902 

Humphreys  and  Thirst ...  985 

\V,  Yeoman  ('accepted  9?6 


The  expiring  Commission. — Mr.  John  White 
brought  forward  his  resolution  for  making  applica- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  for  a new  com- 
mission. He  suggested,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, that,  in  consequence  of  the  clamour  about 
sewers,  the  clerk  and  surveyor  should  attend  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  bp  in  readiness  to  answer 
any  questions,  and  to  give  all  information  required. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  “ That  the  petition  now 
prepared  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners present.”  The  resolution  was  put  and  car- 
ried, with  but  one  dissentient. 

A report  was  read  from  the  solicitors  as  to  the 
omission  of  Chiswick  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
commission,  stating  that  they  saw  no  valid  reason 
why  that  parish  should  not  be  included. 

The  Right  of  Granting  Petitions. — Mr.  Wil- 
loughby brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. — 11  That  the  Court  do  reconsider 
the  order  of  the  27th  of  July  last,  delegating  to  the 
clerk  and  surveyor  the  granting  of  petitions  for 
sewers  and  drains  during  the  intervals  of  the  court- 
sittings,  with  the  view  to  the  repeal  or  amendment 
thereof.”  He  stated  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
bring  the  question  forward  from  a belief  that  their 
former  decision  had  been  hastily  arrived  at.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  they  sanctioned  a 
new  principle,  and  it  entirely  swept  away  from  the 
Court  its  ordinary  functions ; instead  of  which  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  that  the  commissioners 
should  take  a more  active  part,  and  not  add  to  the 
already  heavy  burdens  of  their  officers,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  question  of  its  legality. 

Mr.  White  (the  mover  of  the  resolution)  defended 
the  vote  that  had  been  deliberately  come  to ; and 
said,  that  for  a considerable  time  past  the  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  court  in  gross,  and  were 
usually  granted  on  the  guarantee  of  the  surveyor 
that  they  were  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Baylis  supported  Mr. 
Willoughby’s  motion,  and  Mr.  Cumberlege  the 
original  resolution,  as  he  said  it  would  be  most  un- 
gracious to  rescind  a former  resolution,  producing 
thereby  a strong  party  feeling.  The  resolution 
being  then  put,  there  appeared  for  rescinding  the 
resolution,  14;  against  it,  10  : majority  for  rescind- 
ing it,  4.  [Such  child’s  play  as  this  is  eminently 
calculated  to  damage  the  commission.  Mr.  White’s 
motion  would  have  saved  the  time  of  the  public, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  renewed.] 

The  late  Loss  of  Life  from  a Foul  Drain  in 
Long  Acre. — Mr.  Le  Breton  brought  before  the 
court  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
relative  to  the  want  of  drainage  in  Long  Acre ; and 
in  illustration  of  his  argument  alluded  to  the  late 
coroner’s  inquest  on  George  Grosse,  whose  death, 
if  not  directly  caused,  had  been  instrnmentally 
hastened  by  want  of  proper  drainage  in  Langley  - 
court,  in  that  vicinity,  the  particulars  of  which  had 
been  brought  fully  before  the  public  in  the  reports 
of  the  inquest.  There  was  so  great  an  accumulation 
of  filth,  and  such  an  effluvium  therefrom,  that  the 
owner  of  the  house,  knowing  the  general  disinfect 
ing  properties  of  vitriolic  acid,  had  cast  a quantity 
of  it  into  the  drain,  which,  there  meeting  with  other 
substances,  had  emitted  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  being  inhaled,  had  caused  the  poor  man’s 
death  ; thus  proving  the  foul  drain  to  have 
been  the  moving  cause.  The  greater  part  of  Long 
Acre  was  without  sewer  at  all,  and  as  that  court,  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  had  obtained  powers 
to  make  sewers  where  none  before  existed,  and  to 
charge  the  owners  of  the  property  with  the  cost  of 
them,  a great  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  this 
court ; a responsibility,  in  fact,  for  all  the  deaths 
that  occurred  in  the  districts  under  their  jurisdiction. 
A great  mortality  amongst  children  prevailed  in 
those  parts,  co-existent  with  scrofalous  and  other 
diseases,  and  there  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost  in  de- 
vising a remedy.  Mr.  Dowley,  their  late  surveyor, 
five  years  ago,  had  presented  a plan  how  this  object 
might  be  effected ; but  as  they  had  since  then  changed 


their  plans, by  the  general  adoption  of  the  egg-shaped 
sewer,  this  could  not  be  adopted,  and  it  would 
require  their  present  surveyor  to  go  over  the  ground 
again.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  following 
resolution  : — ‘ 1 That  the  surveyor  be  directed,  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  to  prepare  a report  and  all 
necessary  plans,  sections,  and  estimates,  with  the 
view  of  affording  sufficient  drainage  in  Long  Acre 
and  the  streets  and  courts  adjacent.  That,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  case  and  the  advanced  season, 
the  surveyor  be  authorised  to  employ  during  the 
time  such  assistants  as  he  may  require.  That  when 
the  surveyor’s  report  is  prepared,  a special  court  be 
summoned  to  consider  the  same,  and  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  thereon.” 

Mr.  Kendall  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  John 
White  hoped  the  plan  proposed  would  have  reference 
to  a general  system  of  drainage  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Phillips,  the  surveyor,  said  this  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Experience  had  proved  to 
him  that  without  a plan  and  levels  were  taken  pre- 
viously, the  chances  were  that  sewers  may  be  put  in 
at  improper  levels,  and  so  have  no  reference  to  their 
ultimate  extension.  Mr.  Hawkessaid  that  they  had 
got  a good  plan  before  them,  and  that  a remedy  ought 
not  to  be  delayed.  Itappearednow.thatnothing  could 
be  done  unless  it  received  the  sanction  of  certain 
parties,  and  formed  one  of  the  evils  of  this  monster 
commission.  For  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  plans  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table  by  that 
day  week.  Mr.  W.  Donaldson  said,  that  as  long 
since  as  1345  plans  for  this  object  had  been  offered 
to  the  Mercers’  Company,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  move  at  all  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Unwin  remarked, 
that  a very  efficient  drainage  for  \\  ellington-street 
had  been  provided,  but  that  not  above  seven  or  eight 
householders  had  availed  themselves  of  it.  Mr.  Le 
Breton  replied,  and  stated  that  if  they  extended  the 
existing  sewers,  the  expense  would  fall  on  the  rate- 
payers, and  not  on  the  Mercers’  Company. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 


present,  cannot  possibly  return  to  it*  authors 
the  cost  of  its  production,  we  feel  it  to  be  our 


production,  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  protest  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
against  such  a proceeding..  Many  of  our 


adei-3  will  understand  that,  we  aliude  to  the 
Messrs.  Waller's  work  on  brasses,  for  which 
the  drawings  here  copied  were  obtained  with 
labour  and  expense.  To  prove  the  truth  ot 
what  we  have  snid,  we  may  point  tn  the  follow- 
ing 09  amongst  those  taken  from  the  work  in 
question;  the  frontispiece  ; Sir  John  D’Auber- 
noun,  1277  (,n  obtain  which  the  Messrs. 
Waller  were  at  the  expense  of  removing  the 
altar  rails);  Sir  R.  Spptvans;  Sir  R.  Trump- 
ington  ; Sir  — Fitzralph  ; Priest  at  VVensley  ; 

Sir  John  Leventhorpe  and  lady,  and  the  Swyn- 

hornes,  at  Little  M orkealey.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  of  the  theft,  except- 
ing in  one  other  cuse  where  permission  was 
asked  and  given,  and  which,  being  duly  ?et 
forth,  of  course  serves  to  convince,  the  unsus- 
pecting public  of  the  honesty  of  the  author, 
and  makes  the  matter  worse.  All  are  inter- 
ested in  discouraging  such  a system. 


jur-to  iSoofcs. 


<STnrrwoiU»cnrf. 


GKOMF.TRl 


SYSTEM  OF  THE  A N C TENT 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  quotation  from 
Spenser's  “ Faerie  Queene  ” (if  it  ha9  never 


Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs  ; a Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notice  of  the  incised  Monu- 
mental Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
the  Rev.  Chaiu.es  Boutei.l,  M.A.  G.  Bell, 
Fleet-street.  1847. 

The  monumental  brasses  of  the  middle  ages, 
independently  of  their  beauty  a9  works  of  art, 
and  their  value  as  historical  memorials,  are  of 
great  service  to  the  architect  and  architectural 
decorator. 

"To  the  genealogist  they  afford  authentic 
cotemporary  evidences  : to  the  herald  they  fur- 
nish examples  of  the  original  usages  in  bearing 
arms,  and  authorities  in  the  appropriation  and 
adjustment  of  badges  and  personal  devices  : 
the  architect  here  will  find,  in  rich  variety, 
the  details  and  accessories  illustrative,  as  well 
of  peculiar  modes  of  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation, as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
style  and  design  : the  chronologist  hence  may 
deduce  authentic  data  to  determine,  with 
truly  remarkable  exactness,  successive  eras  and 
epochs:  the  artist  has  before  him  original 
compositions,  illustrating  the  early  excellence, 
and  then  the  progressive,  though  happily  only 
temporary,  decline  in  the  art,  of  such  pre- 
eminent importance,  that  of  incision  : to  the 
general  antiquary,  from  the  same  source, 
widely  diversified  information  will  accrue  : the 
palaeographer  also  is  beuce  enabled  to  fix  the 
distinctive  form  of  letter  used  at  certain 
periods,  together  with  the  prevalent  peculiari- 
ties of  contraction  and  abbreviation,  confnrm- 
ablp,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  which  is  found 
in  legends  depicted  upon  stained  glass,  in 
illuminations,  or  on  engraved  seals.’’ 

The  work  before  us  is  a very  pretty  book, 
profusely'  illustrated,  and  got  up  in  a manner 
creditable  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  publisher.  More- 
over it  i9  a readable  book,  and  when  we  first 
dipped  into  it  we  were  disposed  to  give  it  a 
hearty  recommendation.  Examination  and 
comparison,  however,  have  greatly  altered  our 
opinion  of  the  work ; the  labours  of  others 
have  been  appropriated  wholesale,  and  that, 
too,  in  a cu9e  where  it  presses  most  heavily, 
tending  greatly  to  the  pecuniary  injury  of  the 
parties  laid  under  contribution.  Had  the  au- 
thor been  contented  with  borrowing  from  Cot- 
man's  and  Stothard’s,  and  other  works  which 
have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public  (as 
he  has  done  pretty  largely),  we  should  have 
said  little  about  it;  hut  when  we  find  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  plates  copied,  without  permission 
or  acknowledgment,  from  an  elaborate  and 
costly  work  now  in  progress , and  which,  at 


been  previously  remarked)  may  throw  some, 
light  upon  the  proportions  of  ancient  struc- 
tures. It  is  curious  and  interesting,  from  one 
who  delighted  to  study  "The  ini3ge  of  the 
antique  world.” 

" The  frame  thereof  seem’d  partly  eirculare 
And  part  triangulare  ; O worke  divine  ! 

Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are  ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feerninine  ; 
Th’other  immortoll,  perfect,  masculine  ; 

And  ’twist  them  both  a qnadratewas  the  base, 
Proportioned  equally  by  seven  and  nine  ; 

Nine  was  the  circle  sett  in  heaven’s  place  ! 

All  which  compacted,  made  a goodly  dia- 
pase.”  M . C.  T. 


IMtecdUitea. 


Restitution  of  Openings  in  N»xir 
Party-walls,  London. — In  the  case  of  an 
appeal  against  the  district  surveyors’  certificate 
relative  to  a party-wall  in  Wood-street,  CityR 
the  question  has  arisen,  and  remains  still  uiwn 
settled,  as  to  whether  when  a party-walblib 
condemned  as  ruinous,  and  ordered  to  be.’Te- 
bui It,  the  party  building  is  to  leave  similar 
openings  in  the  new  wall  to  those  in  the  old 
wall.  The  official  referees  are  for  preserving 
the  ancient  lights,  and  have  so  awarded,  as  we 
are  informed  ; hut  the  registrar  thinks  that,  no 
openings  ought  to  he  permitted  in  the  new 
party-wall,  and  has  refused  to  affix  the  seal  of 
office  to  the  axvard. 


The  Old  Deanery,  Lincoln.  — W ork- 
men are  now  busily  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  old  deanery,  mirth  of  the  calhedral,  the 
most  modern  part  of  which,  called  Wolsey 
tower,  was  built  during  the  short  period  tluif 
the  cardinal  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  News , a new  building,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  is  to  be 
built  rather  more  to  the  eastward  ; it  is  re- 
gretted that  the  present  opportunity  will  lie,, 
lowed  to  pass  over  of  opening  the  north 
de  of  the  minster  to  view. 


Statistics  of  Railway  Employment. — 
A return  of  the  number  and  description  of 
person  employed  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (open  for  traffic),  on  the  Ut  of  May 
last,  has  just  been  printed,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears there  were  employed  on  seventy- four 
railways,  comprising  an  extent  of  3,305  milec, 
47,213  persons.  From  a similar  return  on 
lines  and  brandies  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  same  period,  amounting  to  128,  and  com- 
prising an  extent  of  6,455  miles,  it  appears 
there  were  256, 5U9  persons  employed.  Total, 
303,727. 

St.  Mark’s  Square,  Venice.—  The  view 
of  St.  Mark’s-square,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  is 
a very  creditable  piece  of  decoration.  The 
“ Library,”  by  Sansovino,  the  prototype  of  the 
New  Carlton,  is  seen  to  good  effect. 


Tii  K,  Discoveries  at  Nineveh. —A  writer 
in  the  Nottingham  Review  says  : — “ From 
Jezira  we  went  to  Mosul,  not  far  from  which 
town  one  of  my  best  friends,  Mr.  Layard,  is 
engaged  in  excavating  the  great  mound  of 
Nimrood,  the  English  Government  having  ob- 
tained a firman  from  the  Sultan,  and  furnishing 
funds  for  that  purpose.  T spent  several  days 
with  Lnyurd,  at  his  temporary  residence  near 
the  mound,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mosul,  and  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Tigris, 
and  was  enabled  to  form  a tolerable  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  operations.  Only 
fancy  an  immense  artificial  mound,  composed 
of  unbaked  bricks,  1)00  yards  in  length  by  600 
in  width,  and  about  50  yards  high,  which  for 
ages  has  been  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the 
top  ol  it  well  cultivated  and  built  upon,  nobody 
suspecting  that  in  this  mound,  and  under  these 
ploughed  fields,  were  the  splendid  remains  of 
the  palaces  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings.  Re- 
mains, indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  called,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  walls  and  the  has  reliefs 
with  which  they  are  covered,  are  in  a3  perfect 
a stale  of  preservation  as  if  they  had  been 
chiselled  yesterday.  To  attempt  to  describe 
these  antiquities  would  take  ten  times  more 
space  than  the  limits Uf  a letter  will  allow; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  together  with  the  French 
excavations  at  Khorsabud  (a  mound  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  that 
•it  Nimrood),  they  are  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able tilings  in  tbe  way  of  antiquities,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Palmyra,  that  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  hundred  years.  A great 
many  of  the  has  reliefs  and  curious  ornaments, 
articles  of  dress,  vases,  weapons,  armour,  &c., 
are  now  being  transported  down  the  Tigris  to 
Bussora,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they 
will  be  shipped  round  the  Cape  to  England. 
Ihey  will,  altogether,  form  a splendid  collec- 
tion for  tbe  British  Museum,  much  superior,  I 
think,  to  that  of  the  French,  though  the  go- 
vernment of  the  latter  have  been  much  more 
liberal  than  ours,  having  allowed  Messrs.  Botta 
and  Flandin,  for  their  expenses  and  remuner- 
ation, upwards  of  35,000/.” 

Important  to  Iron  founders.— At  Liver- 
pool, on  Friday  week,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wil- 
ley, ironfounder3,  appeared  at  the  county  court, 
to  defend  three  actions  brought  against  them 
by  men  lately  in  their  employ,  for  balance  of 
M ages  alleged  to  be  due.  On  the  part  of  the 
defendants  it  was  stated,  tjiul,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  moulders,'  belonging  to 
the  moulders’  club,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Willey 
had  been  forced  to  put  labourers  and  boys  to 
perform  work  previously  done  by  moulders, 
and  that  strong  ill-feeling  had  been  displayed 
by  the  club  men  in  consequence.  One  of  their 
plana, was  to  send  men  to  take  employment  as 
monlddfe,/  and  after  these  had  worked  a day  or 
two,  tbewoik  entrusted  to  them  they  wilfully 
spoiled.  The  magistrate  refused  all  the 
claims,  observing,  that  although  it  was  possi- 
ble a single  article  might  have  been  accident- 
ally lost,  tbe  fact  of  three  men  losing  their 
work  at  the  same  time  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  defendants  were  justified  in 
resisting  the  demand. 

Testamentary  disposal  of  Coins  and 
other  Antiques,  &c, — Among  the  specific 
bequests  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Maekie,  M.A., 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  died  at 
his  residence,  Siddons  House,  Upper  Buker- 
strect,  Regeut’s-purk,  on  1st  July,  are  the  ca- 
binet, late  Lady  Wai  burton's,  'with  the  coins 
it  contains,  and  all  his  papal  coins,  to  theAsli- 
niolean  Museum;  the  View  of  the  Piazza  de 
Popolo,  Rome,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Taylor 
Gallery,  Oxford  ; the  antique  bronze  plate 
found  at  Tours  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Chapel 
to  St.  El vy,  described  in  the  “ Archaeol’ogia,”  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; the  bust  of  Pro- 
serpine, by  Powers,  of  Florence,  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and 
all  autographs,  prints,  portfolios,  coins,  &c., 
not  specifically  bequeathed,  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Nourae,  together  with  all  MSS. 

The  Short  Time  Movement. — Some 
readers  have  construed  our  intimation,  lust 
week,  that  the  assent  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  operatives  was  at  present  but  partial,  into 
an  indication  that  our  previously  expressed 
opinion  was  changed.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case  ; and  we  hope,  as  we  have 
done  from  the  first,  that  the  masters  will  all 
grant  the  request.  We  are  informed  that  the 
number  6f  London  firms  who  have  clone  so  now 
amounts  to  eighty. 
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Projected  Works,  — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement,  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  a Laboratory  Establishment,  near  Gos- 
port; the  several  works  required  in  com- 
pleting and  finishing  the  Kingsland,  Dalston, 
and  Do  Beauvoir  Town,  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution;  inside  and  outside  work,  including 
materials,  at  Kensington;  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  board-room,  and  other  works,  at  Bishop 
Stratford  Union  Workhouse ; Carpenter’s 
work,  ami  painter’s  and  glazier’s  work  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch  Workhouse,  Kingsland- 
road ; Construction  of  3,000  yards  of  the 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Arclrossan  rail- 
way,  and  for  alterations  in  the  line  and  levels, 
and  relaying,  with  heavier  rails,  2,700  yards 
of  the  Doura  Branch  of  Arclrossan  line ; 
for  the  erection  of  a new  iron  bridge  near 
Yarmouth  ; also  for  the  supply  of  two  cylin- 
drical wrought-iron  boilers,  at  Westminster  ; 
and  the  supply  of  35,000  perforated  tiles,  for 
filters,  and  as  many  hard  burned  bricks  of  best 
quality,  for  the  Gorbals  Gravitation  Water 
Company,  at  Glasgow. 

Rating  Public  Companies.— The  Char- 
tered Gas  Company,  Appellant. — Sr.  Mar- 
garet’s Parish,  Respondents. — This  case 
was  partly  heard  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Westminster  Petty  Sessions,  and  was  an 
appeal  by  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  against 
a rating  of  4,000/.  a year  on  their  works  in 
St.  Margaret’s  parish.— On  Tuesday  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  vestry  clerk,  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  company  having  made  a return 
of  28,000/.  a year  profits,  the  parish  had  only 
considered  it  lair  to  increase  the  assessment 
from  3,040/.  to  4,000/.,  on  the  principle  that 
any  person  would  pay  that  amount  for  the  use 
ol  the  extensive  works  and  interests  enjoyed 
by  the  company. — Mr.  Burls,  the  secretary, 
contended  that  no  reason  had  been  shown  to 
alter  the  arbitration  of  1830,  and  that  to  make 
an  assessment  on  an-income  tax  return  was 
not  just.; — Alderman  Johnson  doubted  if  the 
profits  could  be  rated.  — Mr.  Rogers  observed, 
that  it  was  not  the  profits  that  were  proposed 
to  be  rated;  if  so,  it  would  be  on  28,000/., 
instead  of  4,000/. ; but  tbe  parish  contended 
that  any  one  would  give  4,000/.  a year  for 
permission  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  it  was 
for  the  company,  by  the  production  of  their 
hooks,  to  show  that  amount  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  parish  could  not  do  that. — The 
court  observed  that  the  question  was  one  of 
great  importance  to  tbe  company  as  well  as  the 
parish,  and  they  wished  some  better  evidence 
had  been  brought  forward.  The  room  was 
cleared  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
upon  parties  being  called  in,  Mr.  Evans  an- 
nounced that  he  and  his  brother-magistrates 
were  of  opinion  that  the  rate  should  be 
affirmed.  The  company  could  have  brought 
forward  evidence  that  it"  was  too  much;  they 

had  not  done  so,  but  they  could  appeal Mr. 

Burls  thanked  the  magistrates,  and  said,  the 
company  would  consider  what  course  they 
should  pursue. 

Punishment  of  Bad  Architects  in 
France. — The  correctional  police  of  Vire 
were  lately  occupied  with  the  trial  of  M.  Du- 
pont, the  architect  of  the  school-house  of 
Vassy,  for  having,  by  the  badness  of  the  con- 
struction, caused  the  death  of  eight  persons.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that,  on  June  2th, 
a main  beam  of  the  building  gave  way,  and 
the  two  floors  fell  in,  crushing  in  their  way 
the  persons  below.  Tbe  beam  in  question 
was  proved  to  have  been  always  suspected  as 
weak,  and  when  tbe  school-house  was  given 
up  to  the  authorities,  some  questions  were 
asked  about  it.  It  was  then  finally  decided 
that  a partition  should  be  placed  immediately 
under  it,  as  a means  of  support.  This  had 
not  been  done  when  the  accident  occurred. 
The  court,  considering  that  sufficient  care  had 
not  been  evinced,  condemned  M.  Dupont  to 
three  months’  imprisonment  and  50 f.  fine. 


TENDERS 

For  proposed  chapel  at  Park-crescent,  Clapkam- 
common,  for  000  sittings  ; to  be  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Lloyd,  Architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ H’.  R.  C."  shall  appear,  though  perhaps  not  immediately. 

" II.  IK"— We  hare  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  to  examine  his 
communication. 

“ R.  D.  C,"  next  weak. 

Received.—"  H.  B.  H.,''  J.  K." 

“ Boots.  Prices,  and  Addresses."— \\e  hare  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  lind  addresses. 


Mr.  John  Loat 

£3,267 

Messrs.  Haward  andNixon. . 

2,75-1 

Mr.  Trego 

2,537 

Mr.  Hamden 

2,5S5 

Mr.  West  

2,495 

Mr.  Mills  

2.395 

A3>VS«,TIS£I«SRrTB. 

London  and  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  ottered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospee- 
tuses,  4c.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  38,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

Ji-J  other  PATENT  TILES,  mid  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse,  9,  Albion  place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  Ac. 

WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  tbe 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLI Elt,  Marble  Wharf, 
Bclvider e-road,  near  Waterloo-bridgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf.  Pimlico. 

N!B.  The  price  has  been  very  muc.b  reduced  since  March  lash 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


E 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSL1E  BRICK  AND  TILE 

J-  MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Deanstou, 
chairman i,  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpertou,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to5r.M. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
stntiou  of  the  Great.  W estern  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretory,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Loudon.  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1, 1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT'S.  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  185,  Buclianan-street, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH,  I’enkridgc,  Staffordshire ; and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SO?/,  Dublin. 


rpODD’S  PATENT  PROTO X I DE  PATNT 

A manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiarfor  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  ia  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes ; Hot- 
no  uses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  preveuts  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,'  and  is  not  affected  by 


nder the  brush,  i 


l unctuous  and  cohesive 


WA  LLTS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot, but  hitherto  without  success. 
Mess  is.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
publio  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  ia  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brusli  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  oU  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Fold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


GUIEASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!  — 

I JAMES  THOMAS  PITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors,  that  he  is  supplying  Pateut  Grease  at  the  following  prices: 
—White  Grease,  11s.  per  cwt. ; Black  Grease,  8s.  6(1  per  cwt.  -2J  per 
cent  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT,  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey Ncw-road,  Loudon. 


IAS.  COVINGTON  ami  SON,  Licensed 


landed  and  eurted. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^M^ilE  Architectural  Carving-  Company  heg 

flL  to  Inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  AVOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21.  old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chnutrcy's  foundry,  Ecclestou-place,  Pimlico. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  AVR1TERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road. 


M 


ZINC  WORK. 

ESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HARLAND  heg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 


list  of  prices,  for  cash 

:n  Pipe  per  foot  4 id.  | SJ-inolqGutter — per  foot  4jyl. 


2J  ditto  , 


I »H_ 

I 4-inch  ditto  . 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  41d.  to  6il  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  3d.  to  7<1— No.  3,  Cumber  land-place,  New- 
ington. Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers’  Almshouses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


B 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

IELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
cimeccural  decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  it  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  aud  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &e.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  i'L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 
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HOLBOKN  AND  FINSBUBY  SEWERS  MIDPIXSEN 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITSpve  NOTICE,  thaUheir^.  Hartoa- 


or  iveui>  nuiua  *<r  Property,  --  c 

of  the  S'-U--°“-a-^  end  VlU^\Eey  reojnimen'ct  all  such  Persons  to 


a aide  of  affording 

. such  Persons  to 
By  the  Court,  , 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


> KOKK  OIYKERSOFTOC^  USB  PROl'ERTY, 


AB1»  uiuone.  .1  „ rr., 

HE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  ‘Lit 

....  . . c ..n,l  rort  of  the  County  of  Mid- 


tf»r  and  part  of  the  County 
£5?£  her  present  Majesty, chap.  70  <W 


ana  uin  years  ui  w*=  to  errlain  and  amend  ttic  Jbaws 

and  personal),  tabtulcd.  ^ “ibeny  of  Westminster,  and  part 
of  Sewers  reOatuiK  t*  the  CitJ  an  (gec  4,  that  after  the 

of  the  County  "f  Mid «toe: *.  1 . sh3l  not  be  lawful  to  build  any 

Passing  of  that,  ho^e  ^ thereby  declared  to  comprise  every 

isrsat 


■ O such  existing  sewer:  and  «* «« 


of  the  Commission*. — . . . . 

wmmmm 


1 proccen  iv  '.ui™  --j - , 

poviirf  tint .»  P™ ?'SJ ” ™ fflg 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 


Frames,  and  Joiner  to  - - - 

S^bsJj«mss 


build- 

this  establishment 

SB sSS^SSS^sS^^ 

part  of  the  country. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 


A Considerable  saving  "'ill  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  K. 
WILLSON  S Wholesale  W arehouse,  No.  35,  Unswell-street, 


1UN.^a  Glared  GocaH  securely  packed  for  the 
Country. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW , 


MANUFACTURER  . 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 


Finsbury  - square.  ■ ■ --- 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 

I lowest  prices.- Upwards  jrf^4W 


DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N. 15.  lhis 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


•spend  a greater  si 


provided  thaV no  pereom anau ■ according  to  the 

SSftnS 

any  public  sewer,  and  at  a distance  of  not  ^han^feet  Bom 


Commissioners  of  .Sewers  hereby  stnc^  ^XVfth  tins  riew  persons 
mLrestcd1' irewiS  ta  attend  at  the* Office  of  the  Commissioners, 
raKWU  the  hours  of  nine  in . the : morning 
and  tour  in  the  afternoon,  where  a map  and  plan  of  the  se  era 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  Eeem  and  ti  e 
form  of  sewers  and  drains  required,  ascertained,  and  a form  o^he 
written  request  required  may  be  obtained,  and  all  farther  irfforma- 
tion  and  assistance  given  : And  further  take  notice, at 
ronnrstpd  fortv-eight  hours  at  least  before  they  shall  so  attend  at 
thS  offiad,  by  post  or  otherwise.,  to  the  Surngw  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  said  office,  a description  ofthe  house  or  e 
tion  intended  to  be  built,  with  the  mode  m which  it  is  Fopo.ed  to 
join  any  sewer,  or  provide  for  the  drainage  of  such  premises. 

i,  ortoolth.ft.rt  c nERTS1OT.  a„k. 


LAWRENCE  Si  SON, 

CARPENTERS 
AND  PASH-MAKERS, 

26  and  27,  Tottenliam-street, 
Fitzroy-squnrc. 


clean  Yellow  Battens,  for  floor- 
ing ; also,  some  li  inch  framed 
Flush  Wainscot 


r lusii  ,,  nuiooo.  - * 

several  24  inch  fine  Spanish  Ma- 
hogany 4-panel  double  margin 
Doors,  a 


a some  2J  Deal  ditto. 


B 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 
AILLIE'S  Patent  T ransparent  Slide  Valve 
VENTILATORS.-  To  be  had,  of ^D"  ARD , ^LLIE, 


Cumberland  Market  Itogcnt^, 

SSL.  .*■*.  «*■*■*•  ■:«  srs-K*SSSf“o“  p?“ 


Finsbury-squarc,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


6i  7d  Sd!  la'  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1,000, 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  53s.  rer  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


,,  0,1  6s.  Cd.  73. 6A  los.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  G’d..  7d  , Sit,  per  iuclu 
Self-acting  kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3L  3 ft.  6 ilL,  £3.  hli  6-L  4 ft.,  £4- 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  W arehousc ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

RIIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Sc.,  198,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  vrith  Baok  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars ~ 0 in  i ft 
3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 IT  9 la  * it- 
£3  fis  £3-  13S.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4- 169- 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


Oven 


3 ft.  3 in. 


3ft  6 in.  3feetnin.  4 ft. 

,.,3.  £6. 5s.  £6.  lw.  . £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3‘d.,  and  4d.  do. 
’Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
ST0VES?a  certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  euectmg 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet'  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Move-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 


JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 


*jz  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Caiyentcra,  to  his 
Stock  of  Block  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  Bid.  per  in.  and  upwards.  i 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  liars,  31  Kta  and  upwarda 
Selfacting  Kitchen  Hanses,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boilui.W  rought 


SUCeeNJIUl  urouv...™  - - -- 

of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 


Offices.  Bed-rooms,  and  the  cure  oi  omuaj  > 
gTeat  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  land. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.-I  beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  winch  J e 
execute  orders,  I 


a enabled  to  reduce  mv  foraerpric 


ibiv  The  prices  are  now  from  ON E SHILLING  Plfe  FOOT  SUP.. 
KS  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  R,UN.^  A ta^c  quan- 


THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopspate- 

street  Without,  has  alarge  Stock_ of  Crown-Glass 


Dr.  arnott’s  chimney  venti- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  30, 
PMnml  street  Ovford-^treet,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Aidu- 
£XR,hlderk  VS-fitterV,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott’s  Valve  for  the 


■iofeaeh ! A prospwtus.  coutidning  fill  particulars,  t 
WP““t,“kOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE.  SO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years’  extensive  expencncc  i" 


i manufacturing  business,  and ; the  ct 


o pay- 


Bl 


PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel 


Foreign  window  glass,  superior 

to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  cases  of  ana  feet,  for  42a.  or  about  2*0.  per  foot,  in  large 
dimensions  ; smaller  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  Not  h^s 
San  a ca,=  tan  1*  bad  at  tb«e  pnc»  and  lit  bt 

accompanied  with  a remittance.— THOb.  MILLING  ION,  S7, 
Biahopsgatc-etreet  Without. 


equal 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  in  Sheets,  a splendid  colour,  per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Green I ® 

Blue  * ® 

Glass  Engraved  to  any  Desigu.— THOS.  MILLINGTON,  87. 
Bishopsgnic'strect  Without. 


PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Plate  Glass  Trade  generally;,  are  soheUedtoinspert 
the  quality  and  snlistanee  manufactured  by  the  UNION  1 LA  IK 
GLASS  COMPANY.— Warehouse,  99,  Ilatton-garden.  Holbora. 

N B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighths,  one- 
half,  and  three-quarter-inch  tLlck-H.  CHRISTIE.  Agent. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  1 5,  Southampton- 

street.  Str  tnd.  Embossers,  and  Ornamental , Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  ccute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  hest  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  Sd.  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  he  found  equal  to  any  m 
London.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

96,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Bcl  .-ian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  cither 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  loo  and  30"  feet  oases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  n large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  ho  bess  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  ol  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


S' 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  -WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GRASS 


manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
..  . — i--i-  -^quested  to  this  article,  which  stands 


generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
, • --  *'  '■"ED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  20,  So’  


> ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  boho-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

^ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

J Tables, at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


LAKE  and  , 

Works,  Sheffield.— Manufacturers  of  improved  Mill  Saws, 
Circular  Saws.  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons.  Machine  Groov- 
ed Moulding  Irons.  Cutters  of  all  sorts.  Blister,  Shear,  and 
Steel,  Railway  Springs,  *c.  


c. 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 

Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to 


32.38. 

All  articles  made  o 


3ft  0 in.  4 ft 

3!.  14s.  42.  53. 

the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 


free  of  expense  within  five  miles  ol  London.  Beli-lianging 
rior  style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull. 


F- 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’ OVENS. 

A.  T1DDEMAN,  Purfleet  YV  luirf,  Earl 


cs ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  anu  tan  rieecs,  oiuppcm.  ou..u- 
-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
an'd  Frames.  Lamps.  all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 

moderate  prices. — CAST-IRON  Ul  BEi-S. 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  WEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
, iiw.jn  nrt.ir.iea.  which  thev  are  now  prepared  to  sinipl'- in 


rally  to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  U 
any  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a.  uu»  ....  u-. 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  arc  of  very  beautifiB  toneuud 
cheaper  than  those  made  <>f  the  ordinary  hell-metal.— Order,  l e- 
crivwfat  the  Bell  Foundrj-,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 


JATENT  METALS  fur  Bearings.— En- 


i Brass,  & c.,  Aie.,  are  n 


manuiacture  rou«nu  i.uu  uwu  ^'iWnripp^and  rd'vpnr 

poses,  and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  ol  v ery 
superior  quality.  All  their  Iron .Doors  and  Safe  are  fitted  with 
C CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LoCKb. 

57,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London. 


c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

that  some  builders  arc  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 


JHUBB’8 

MAKE”  arc  ordered’,' they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  udiere  it  is  raided  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  OHCBBand  bON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specifr  doors 

manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St  Paufv  Church-yard,’ 
and  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  door- • 


■c  of  their  manufacture. 


m 


Kopal 


miwi  Sit  lrll"s 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 


Ills  CnEAp'aud  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  look,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESI.EY,  WiUenhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent.  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62.  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  th “ ,w’”  rrfK~* 


TI! 


JL  gincers  ami  all  Manufacturers  i 

suectfull v i n vi ted  to  testthc  quality  of  theae  no,  “ 

a*  ready  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  andparties  con- 
npcted  with  public  works.  One  sort  lor  bearings  and  cuguiccruig 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  m ftunhty  and /I'^peri 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorta  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bear in?  a higher  polish  than 
any  orlltoary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARfl  will  be  happy  to  m,dW 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  son  to 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  FA- 

■ 


TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WoRKS.boutli- 
warlc-bridge  land  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  koob. 
Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  ns  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied.  


PYTENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts  . Ac. 


SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Pnnces-street, 

Lcietster-square,  London,  beg  to  inforn " 


quarts,  u uuuuu,  ucs  w — Architects.  Buildere, 

and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  ‘’^^L^tistaotiou.  it 


nsivciy  iHiupicu,  iuuv*  i9  - 

msiderably  cheaper  first,  cost,  much  ampler  of  apn I i ca- 


tion, with  less  - — . 

oau  refer  with  great . 

who  have  adopted  it  in  preference^: 


ry.to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and they 
at  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 


v Money  Order  Office. 


JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arrange’d,  to  give  everj facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 


Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ac. 


Old- 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick- 

street.  St.  Luke’s— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
. - , . ' •'  - "'rade,  that  he 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Third 
size  from  one  foot  Fourt 
upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.C.. . 
foot  I C.C.C. 

SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptor 


4 4 0 Squares  of  Small 
3 10  0 Crown  Glass,  at  id. 
2 8 0 1 lid.,  2d.  and  2jd.per 
2 0 0 | foot. 

irnlly  low.— White  Lead 


■Wes:  Smithfield,  London. 


H 


ERRING’S  PAT  E NT  SAFETY 


WINDOW  — No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 

builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  homes  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  license*  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kings  cate-street,  London. 


to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  th 
can  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  PaneLs.  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac.  _ , _ . 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Ram 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac,,  always  in  stock. 


H 


OT 


WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

respt 
I ofl 


requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  ofheatin 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  an 
greenhouse*,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street, 


also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
P YTENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOUR  SPRING* 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines. 

IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  Ac.  Ac., 
which  thev  continue  to  manufacture  extensively-  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest.  


LESLIE’S 

si 


PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

.SUM ERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 

and  ^ J ““ i{u\{ x e™ S^ire  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
G YS  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  ana  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  inorcasing  with 

tl2eiH?BUnw  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
mad"  hi  “Ss  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

^a'rhesc  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  vet  offered  to  the  public  ; and  over  the  Fish-toils 
and  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

■1  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually  PREVENTS  the  WASTE.  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  ana 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producere : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duly  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES -.—Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Gla^s 
Holders  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each’;  Side  Burners,  ditto.  6s.  each  ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAG  E*,  wi,h  one  burner  and 
set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  inll^hefonvardcd  on  recent 


oi  a iKisboflicc  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  ---  --  - 
Chnring  Cross  office,  for  Os.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  If  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent . with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  alwnys  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  tc 
Builders  and  others  to  erect  The  construction  is  entirely  _o) 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  tie 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphiloaophioal  chim 

cilices  and  ^larmfactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


XT'EENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  nn  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
hi  th i J'/v!’6  prefil.rCMfol',paiut\Or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 

efficient .substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
"c ' i nd  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur’ 
PS!ifl'£cl!at',he  ?ro§ress  ofFirc  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 


_ AT  t^RaEIVI?EI)  PLOORINQ  BOARDS, 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

gg  aud  i'£ATC'HVDIllo\ Rhfvo^M  ^CORING  BOARDS 

« s Hfef IImI ‘KSSirK*”  * «•" 

h IIMBLR,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAMvS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
Wilton-road,  PimUo. 


(PIIEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Fire  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  shouldscethat 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  mches  long  by  17*  across  the  head,  out- 
t iC  tl°-nSUre'  Ally  "'orkluaI'  with  a rule  in  liis  pooket  can  uscer- 


jjAMERSON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 

ifeSSsas 


/\  LFHED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

4®;  Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
“k;“a!'gC,  I!111  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 

a^  patched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
* "Jlcl  ,lr?  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 

“ workmanship. -boutKvarA  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  and 
Old  Baige  V harf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


WATER-PROOF  ; and,  being  in  a liquid' 

applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with 

it,  as  may  be  requisite,  with  water. 

7 he  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  appl 
PARATION,  hut  to  lie  clean  and  free  in 
whether  the  walls  be  wet.  or  dry,  its  cdhesi' 
win  f ling  to  any  surface-BRICK,  STONE. 

OR  HOMAN  CEMENT, 

COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste 
that  of  a light  orcamv  on 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT „„  

walht,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  a niouernte  sized  holisc 
it  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES  VII. T as 
*c..for  'tS  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  • also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  docs  not  absorb  moistu^  n^d 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  mid  win  i<it  i.’sii? i>  v r-  *,.  . ..n 
as  effectively  as  any  cement.  " 1 “ — 

1.  J.  CKOGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  c.ml 
J°r  LATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  ROOFS,  ^ 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

iruno  nw  ^",OGGON,-8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Canuon- 

• • • • 9s.  Od.  per  cask  of  1 cwt. 

19s.  Od.  „ „ 2 cwt. 

An  allowance  to  tiic  trade. 


pasty  state,  may  be 


, _ — i— u VI  puai.v  Mine,  may  oe 

’dh  a common paint  brush,  thinning 

plied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
rom  dust.  It  matters  not 
nveness  being  such  that  it 

v.J,  SLATE,  TILE.  FELT. 

may  be  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
le  consumer,  its  present  colour  being 
Tolonr 


T 1ME  AND  CEMENT  WHARFS. 

CA  Grey-stone,  Flame  burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Cci 
u8'£!es’  Chimney-pots,  Fire-bricks.  Lumps,  Fire 
and  othei  Building  Materials,  may  be  obtained, on  the  best 
wi?L£e“°Annh'le  ror™s  of  Me=sr.:  KOSHER,  at  the  folio 
V lmrfs :-Albiou  Wharf,  Uollaud-street,  Blackfriars ; Mill! 
street,  W estmmstcr ; Lime  Kilns,  Limeliouso;  and  Kings! 
nasin,  Ivitigsland-road.— Ground  Lime  for  Concrele 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

s,w  Now  HrnmlEo?°MANnYa??  TI'MTP<  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
a,  <L,  c,,  doail.  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
M < [f i /m NP « ‘Bt> A R ?lNG  F{T  FuK  IMMEDIATE  use;  and 
MOCLIUNGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
nU  il.0"-’  M,nh°Sany-  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
n,?  i Pi.  i ' fif’’  lr‘ hoards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
oooa/a,.iiv  ” heelwrights'  Goods.  All  sa«n  and  prepare! 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  lexccpt  timber!.  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  DnW  sih«.i«  b 8 “ 


*1.  2 i.i  J llmuc  oi  any  ii.\T 

the  taste  of  the  consu”'"”  -*  ■ 

stone  colour.  ’ ‘ 

',i,t  mf!.v  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  j 
cask  wi'lcover  a moderate  sized  hot 


It  is  particularly  calculai. 
&c.,  for  its  PE R Ai  A NEN<:\ 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCE 

more  efficient  and  economical. 

THUS.  JNO.  CKOGGON. 
street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RRY  S I ONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  be  accommodated  with  a 


""'yw,  vaon-ci*. — Parties  can  be  accommodated  witll  a 
m°iety  of  a freight— Apply  to  CHARLES  FOllMBY,  Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester.  °’ 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINE. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

-LM.  WOOD,  Jun,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Hath 
r ,tc,Ll-i3  Liine  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ItOl  HBK111THE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 

1JATH SIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

eenuine  quaiity  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
1HOS.  JNO.  CKOGGON,  factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  Loudon.  Depots :— Three  Cranes  Wharf,  (19,  Upper 
Thames -street ; St.  George's  Wharf.  Upper  Belgrave-place.  Pimlico  • 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf 
Greenwich.  ’ 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


•SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET. 

'IMBER  of  any  Size  r' 

^ and  BATTENS,  fcaSawn  or 


— PIMLICO. 

PLANK,  DEALS, 

, •“*“  “‘“‘'.o,  sa  rawaoa  the  most  approved  principle. 
JIWS?.1  Matohed.  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
, . ---“  -t.rn.8ci  ui  navigation  and 

.being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
tetohea  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY’  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills, 

f »i,..  f„  Batting  StSf*’"1'  P“““ 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SHIP  JOINERS, 


IV.  u rvi\ r,  i i o r A 1 EN  l for  pro- 

Sd  |S?£&  •»  °™.  — 1 *u  W 

„ process  has  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock 
JSrid?^TVldc  I,i;l  '!.imeutury  •r,cb,ltct  April  13,  1&17.  U ‘hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity 
and  renders  it  much  less  iuRammable,  and  cntircl/so  wheu  pre^ 
pared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  y pre 

i;,T,1Col?iCf  granted  to  noblemcu  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
.lon,  and  to  contractors  and  otliens  for  the  purposes  of  trade  * 

iviSyd^Dlnr  ASolTitUlillpl|Tatllt^  at  ‘'ic  D';'«eii»al  station.  Mill- 
' r,-i. 1 ’ptar.  Square-rigged  l essels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 
Jiice"  fihie  qua,nllt;y  .ot  timber  to  be  prepilred  is  large,  speliaToln- 
.ract-s  anil  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

»th™Sd‘S'iaiSSa.*“°"’d  ‘-“-“l™.  Salto«k„,  a»d 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  an- 

SKRSS*""“*  «».  wmiiSSffia 


r,  ,us,  **!■.,  r-reparea,  fliatclied,  and  Grooved,  bv 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  i 


wntcr-carriof 
CanaL  Gooc. 
charge. 


"OORT  LAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
lng,  does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 


FI  T makeks, 

JELLING  CpF,  at  redured  prices,  in 

K_?  consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at  the  Mahogany, 
f mi*  L»  iuna?JvlU'Sreet,  Haymarkct,  a choice  collection 
>t  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Maple.  &c.,  in 
iiiiiKh  ot  all  tbicknesses,  and  veeuers  ; also  upwards  of  20.000  feet 
vainscot  planks  running  from  1$  inch  to  3 inches  thick.  The 
^forthwith  PCrfCCt  y dry’  and  fit  for  usc-  requiring  to  be  disposed 


^iM  I I H’S SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BRCM  N 

^ STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 foot  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  lion 

and  lion,  ( umnnssioneni  of  Kmrm  fAi-  ti,,. 


YVOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED 

VV1PO  l>v  mvi.'/.v  . -V . r...' 


_ V' , '.Ml,,  i I. 

™™BY  BAVIS0”  AKD  B 

^IIE  Patent  Desiccatir 

b Builder 

~ !“.,.“*d  others,  min,  me.. 

seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  a i 
Mills,  imiiiedmtely  adjoining  the  Commercial 
liocks,  Kotlierhitlie,  has  commenced  working 

planing  Will  bp  dnni>  nt.  fhn  „o,.nl  -I— 

manner.  The  new 
of  moisture,  hardens  ,UG  gums,  r 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature 

the  fibre,  thus  giving  

rial,  all  of  essential 
similar  work.  ” 

T A N QU  E R A Y , Secrets ry, 

28.  New  Broad  street,  City. 
t N.B. — It  has  t- 

moisturc,  causing  a shrinkage  UofCoi 
w,^n,  “,  :-h  is  obviated 


H-  inform  Arohite 
Builders,  Ship  Builders, 

seasoning,  sawing,  and  pinning  wooai,  Known  as 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial 
liocks,  Kotlierhitlie,  has  commenced  working 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and 
manner.  The  new  nmee^u  .................  


PATRONISED  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable  aud  Honourable  Commis 
sioners  of  Sewers  tor  Westminster. 

WILLIAM  NCRTHEN,  Inventor  and 

Original  Maker  of  Salt  Glazed  Brown-stone  Socket  Drain 
vines,  m every  variety  of  share,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Surveyors,  Contractors,  aud  others  to  his  extensive  stock 
now  on  hand,  which  for  quality,  perfectibility,  and  price  is  un- 
equalled 1 lie  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully 
submitted J 
Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek -street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

DearSir,-— Should  yon  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  1 take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Win.  Northern  Stone  Potter.  Vauxliiill-walk,  Lam- 
betli.  1 have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  foiuid 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  I bog  to  recommend  them.— I am,  dear  Sir,  vours  truly 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor.’ 


Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
.t  their  establishment  (for 
°s  the  Grand  Surrey 
and  East  Country 
The  sawing  am'l 

- - 7 “**u  in  the  best  possible 

Process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
ns  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  mo 
....  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 

'?  greater  rigidity  aud  compactness  to  th-  mute- 
......  i mportance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 

■y  r or  lieenoes  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices  or 

i-niroo  ■lI)foJ.mat.lon’  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.’H. 

• - . the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 

- “.'"Sfactorilyoscertainod  that  what 

.5.?als  8e’1'so,1(-<i  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  lo  ] 


— *•%***  ouuin  ii  mu  i,  i uuuingron. 

JiIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rode  under  water — 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEME.'iT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 

lu- 


cent of 
iu  the 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CA  U T I O N.— M essrs.  STE  V ENS  a mi  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  frieuds  and  the  trade  generally 


width  of 'the  board,  which 


process 


against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pquuA,  is  nos  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  bubstauce 
with  which  it  ma  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U alike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble  I NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  aud  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  tlic  floors  of  hulls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  he  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  lsil,  DltURY  LAN E. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.PAllT,  28,  G'anning- 
ploce,  Liverpool. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
YVATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY,  . 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 


N.B.  The  above  arc  also  made  without  the 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
se.-sc  d by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement,  hitherto  introduced  : — 
it  will  eilcctually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresli  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  tha  ian  be  depended  upon  for 
export  1 1 is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  bo  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roots 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
ubs  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  iu  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  bo  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  applicaticn  together  with  n volnme  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  nt  the  ofliffe  of“Tlie  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  aud  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  <iuecn-street, 
Cheapsi-.lc,  London  : of  whom  also  mnv  be  had, 

JOHN’S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
JA1NT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  aud 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  wherca-i  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  iu  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


Jticr  ftlajcsts's 


Eopl  letters  patent. 


A T E N T A S P LI  A L 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
The  Leeds  aud  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  W estem, 


) F I N G FELT,  as  used 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

erior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
8,  Laureuce  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Uopal  letters  patent. 


£j>  Jt>er  fQajcsts’s 


17  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

' e only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOriNG  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Hkr  Majesty’s  Woods  asd  Forests,  IIonoi-rari.e  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  YViciit, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Pahr. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  A gricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; nt  whose  great  national  shows 
it  lias  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Societv's  House,  in  Uanovcr-square. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightucss,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  nnd  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
with  full  directious  ns  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 


THE  BUILDER. 


TUBULAR  BRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.,  POTTERS,  HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


Iht  present  mode  of  forming  house  draips  s now  gtoiUcd  ^ and  unr£u,  thus 

of  Ericks  with  mortar  or  cc merit  joints.  1 hA.^e,L^ft£tr 'noious^nt ure  they  absorb  Ihe  moisture, 
obstructing  the  free  prepress  of  the  refuse  ^>fomvtimes  ettrely  to 

««  ,h”  — 


, r ,w«  »viis  the  Glared  Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  will  be  found  an 

noxious  gases  and  of  which  they  are  composed  is  imperishable,  impervious  to  moisture, 

efficient  remedy,  ilie  nisteriul  or  wnicn  in^nr  ^ at£  offercd  at  prices  as  to  admit  of  their 

nature  these  tubes  Me  also  well  adapted  for  the 

conveyance  of  water. 


4 in.  Gd. 


Fig.  1. 


3 in.  bore,  Is.  3d. 


9 in.  3s.  6d.  each. 

C in.  2s.  8d.  9 in.  4s.  6d.  each. 


■fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


TRAPS,  as  Fig.  9,  for  Iron  Flap. 

3 in.  bore,  Is.  3d.  4 in.  Is.  6d.  6 in.  2s.  9 in.  3s.  3d.  eacb. 

Any  other  kind  of  Bends  or  Junctions  made  to  Order. - 


TRAPS,  as  Fig.  10. 

3 in.  bore,  2s.  6d.  4 in.  3s.  6d.  6 in.  5s.  9 in.  7s.  6d.  each. 

- The  Figures  are  on  a Scale  to  represent  6-in.  Tubes. 


From  Mr.  J.  Phillip;,  Surveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of  Sewers. 

_ Sewers  Office.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  25th  August,  1847. 

. . Or  »s  sin,— With  your  request  that  I would  give  you  mv  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  using 
'■lazed stoneware  Pipes  in  the  construction  of  house-drains,  I am  most  happy  to  comply.  I look  upon 
house-drama  as  having  great  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil,  on  public  health.  They  should  there- 
fore tc  arranged  and  constructed  as  perfect  as  possible.  I know  that  there  is  and  his  been  much 
want  of  attention  to  this  very  important  subject  Drains  are,  in  general,  built  in  a slovenly  manner, 
and  con-equentlv  they  almost  invariably  become  receptacles  of  filth,  instead  of  affording  the  means, 
which  they  shoulJ  do. of carrying  it  off  as  fast  a3  it  is  produced.  Brick  drains  are  usually  made  very 
w.a'  “JLT  lr™B»iur  >“  ; and  without  great  pains  arc  taken  to  bed  the  bricks  in  and  render  the 

bottom  with  cement,  they  aUnw  the  fluid  to  pecolate  through  the  joints,  and  so  sap  the  foundations  of 
ala° 'beke  up.  Now.  by  the  use  of  Glazed  Stoneware  Pipes,  with  a combination 
d JU1c,Uo!i*'  for  thu  branches,  the  most  perfect  drains  may  be  formed,  which 
7’1’ k.f  ,f  thoroughly  clean,  s small  quantity  of  water  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 

t^uJib{iitfe  f °f  the  faclji,atln? lts  foree  and  Passage  tlirough  the  diain ; and  there 
»“,*  „h  “fi-,?1'1*®8  workmen  doing  the  work  badly.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  put  in 
't'"?^  -great  and  a-  regular  a fall  as  possible.  The  joints  of  the  pines  should  be 

t Wm«b,^rielDeni,f'i!it he  purpose  is  partly  made  of  quick-lime  and  common  oil, 
Which,  ra  time,  hecomra  nearly  ns  hard  as  the  pipes  themselves.  AU  cesspools  are  common  pests 
?nKsn^SEE2i  ™vr:ver  to  allow  tilth  to  be  ever  decomposing,  and  prisons  giSS 

• J ht  p,ro^u?ed  ?eUbv  ln  ourdwcUingj.  There  Sb  no  need  of  cesspools  at  all  T they  should  therefore 
• -c  abolished,  which  can  readily  be  done,  as  by  a judicious  adaptation  of  the  pipes,  the  junctions  and 
a pan.  a most  efficient  iratcr-tW  may  be  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  get  oSt  of  «dcr 

I would  respectfully  recommend  the  building  profession  generally,  in  future  to  u- 

nan  Glazed  Stoneware  Pipe  for  house  drains ; and  l am  quite  sure  bv  their  so 


n public  health,  and  that  to  te 


a extent  they  little  suppose.  I also 


o.vcoy  : Printed  by  Chahles  Wtma.v,  of  15.  Castelnau  Villas, 
Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Gaes-in-the-Fi:' ' 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covtnt  Garden,  in  the 


respectfully  submit  that  there  is  now  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
proyed  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there  cannot  be  a better  article.  The 
prices  of  pipe-drains  are  now  lower  than  the  prices  of  brick -drains  of  the  same  diameter ; so  that  it 
is  economical  to  use  pipes  instead.  Persons  about  to  purchase  and  rent  houses,  should  be  particular 
in  inquiring  how  the  drains  have  been  constructed,  and  they  should  in  all  cases  give  preference  to 
houses  having  glazed  pipe-drains.  The  size  of  drains  is  again  of  much  importance.  Upon  this  point 
prejudice  is  the  great  bar  to  improvement.  This  must  be  removed.  I have  seen  pipo  drains  from 
3 to  li  inches  diameter,  which  have  been  in  use  for  a number  of  years,  quite  clean,  and  which  had 
never  become  choked  up  ; while  other  drains  of  0 and  12  inches  diameter,  in  similar  circumstances, 
were  nearly  filled  with  filth,  and  when  these  have  been  cleansed  hare  again  and  again  become 
stopped.  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Conduit-street,  has  a drain  from  his  house  only  4 inches  diameter.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  manv  years.  I examined  it  the  other  day,  and  found  that  it  had  kept  itself  quite 
clean.  Glazed  pipe  drains  of  from  3 to  4 inches  diameter,  are  of  ample  size  for  small  houses  having 
four  to  six  rooms  ; 6 inches  diameter  for  houses  from  six  to  ten  rooms  ; and  nine  inches  diameter  for 
forger  houses  and  mansions.  The  stupid  and  absurd  Buildings  Act.  however,  prevents  house-drains 
from  being  smaller  than  9 inches  diameter,  and  thus  in  this  ease  it  is  an  unsanatorv  statute  ; this 
anomaly  should  be  removed.  J am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

H.  Doolton,  Esq.  JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

From  Hr.  J oax  Roe,  Surveyor  to  the  Botham  and  Finsbury  Commistion  of  Sewers. 

_ r , . . , Sewers  Office,  Hatton-garden,  August  Sflth,  1347. 

d*a*  Sia.-In  reply  to  your  request,  I bog  to  state  that  Glazed  Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are 
those  which  I would  in  all  cases  recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  ILC,  there  bein'-  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined  with  economy. 

I am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 

JOHN  ROE, 


cBfaM^'dfo--he  Sn^MfohSST7VRPlS^r,rat  th*  Pp»ting.offi:e  of  J ft  H.  Ox.  Brothers.  74-5.  Great  Queen-street, 
said  County.— Saturday,  August's?;  1«4L  publuhe4  hj  the  Charles  Wimas,  at  the  Office  of  "The  Bulder,”  2,  York-street,  Covenf 


. Bd. 


BENDS. 


12  in.  Is.  lOd. 


15  in.  3s.  4d.  per  Foot. 


Fig.  3. 


6 in.  2s.  3d. 


9 in.  3s.  6d.  each. 


JUNCTIONS. 


_3  in.  bore  of  Main  Tube,  Is.  3d.  4 in.J.8.  6d.  6 in.  2s. 

DOUBLE  JUNCTIONS,  as  Figs.  7 and  8 : — 3 in.  bore  of  Main  Tube,  Is.  8d.  4 in.  2s. 

The  Junctions  may  be  of  any  diameter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  Ky  a Resppctahle  Young;  Man 

who  is  a tolerably  good  draughtsman  and  writes  a clear 
legible  hand,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Office  as  above.  Only  a 
6mall  salary  required.  Undoubted  references.  — Addrcs3,  pre- 
paid, W.  Y„  Mr.  Browne,  69,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  bv  a Respectable  Young-  Man, 

a SITUATION  in  an  Office  as  CLERK.  The  Advertiser 
has  a pmotioal  knowledge,  understands  Measuring,  Ao..  Writes  a 
good  Hand,  and  is  quiok  at  Figures.  Would  have  no  objection  to 
nil  up  time  at  the  Bench,  if  required.  Can  be  well  recommended. 
Salary  no  object.  Address  F.  H„  138,  High-street,  Camden-town. 


TO  ERICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

STRONG  Active  Lad,  ag;ed  18,  who 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  LAND  SURVEYORS. 

A PERSON  of  Several  Years’  Practice,  and 

fully  oompetent  to  undertake  railway  surveying,  levelling, 
setting  out  curves,  and  general  field  work,  is  desirous  to  form  an 
ENGAGEMENT  with  any  gentleman  requiring  such  assistance. 
Though  he  would  not  objeot  to  office  work  or  tbo  management  of 
an  office,  he  would  prefer  outdoor  employment  on  a railway  in 
course  of  construction,  or  on  any  other  public  works.  Ho  can 
furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  from,  or  would  refer  to  gentlemen 
wiih  whom  he  has  been  — ’ *'  * "" 

Address,  R.  S.,  Post-office,  1 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

EVENING  or  Afternoon 


rienced  and  practical  Young  Man,  who 
Bookkeeper,  bringing  up  any  accounts  in 
accounts,  - 


nployrr 

, by  an 


E 

rienc 
Book 

accou — , 

alterations  in  the  general  routine  or  a builder  s omoe.  oansacioi 
testimonials.— Address,  J.  C.,  7,  Fulham-plaoe,  Paddlnton  Green. 


iperior  Penman, 

(ringing  up  any  accounts  in  arrears,  Ac.,  making  out 
suring  up  works,  estimating,  specifying,  and  plans  for 
;oneral  routine  of  a builder’s  office.  Satisfactory 


THE  BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT  in- 
stitution, for  giving  Rolief  and  granting  Pensions  to 
decayed  Members  of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Building  Trades, 
their  Widows  and  Orphans.  Also,  for  affording  temporary  Roller 
to  Workmen  in  case  of  Accidents.  . 

The  Committee  of  Management  beg  to  inform  the  Builders  in  ge- 
neral. and  all  Persona  connected  with  the  several  Branches  of  the 
Building  Trade,  that  they  have  appointed  Mr.  EDWARD  HER- 
BERT, 42.  Crawford -street.  Marylebone,  COLLECTOR  of  the 
SOUTHERN,  and  Mr.  CHARLES  JACKSON.  3.  Pnradise  place. 
Hollowav.  for  the  NORTHERN  PARTS  of  the  Metropolis,  to 
receive  SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  for  the  above  Valua- 
ble Institution.  , ' , , . , 

The  Committee  also  beg  to  intimate  they  have  already  received 


sal  Patronage  as  S' 


t Is  known  to  be  firmly  established. - 


Mr.  GEORGE  BIRD,  33,  Edgewire-road,  and  tl 
SAMUEL  SCOTT  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 


WANTED,  Two  Men,  of  sober  and  indus- 
trious Habits.  TO  GO  ABROAD,  viz. : a BIRMINGHAM 
BLACKSMITH,  that  understands  Smith’s  Work  in  general,  and 
can  work  at  the  vice  and  lathe,  and  an  IRON  CASTER,  who 
understands  hollow  and  spinning  work,  with  some  knowledge,  if 
possible,  of  smelting,  and  the  management  of  a furnace.— Apply  to 
G.  C.  REW,  3,  Bank  Chambers.  London. 

AN  Experienced  Clerk  of  Works  is  open 


C 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Experience 
gives  Instruction  in  Drawing  and  Estimating  according  to 
London  practice. — Address,  C.  K„  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  Considerable  Experi- 
ence Is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  make  finished  and 
working  drawings,  specifications.  Ac.,  and  to  take  out  quantities  and 
measure  works— Address  (prepaid),  to  W.  T.  8.,  15,  New  Ormond- 
street,  Queen-square. 


A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  engage  him- 
self in  a PERMANENT  SITUATION  as  Plumber,  Painter, 
Glazier,  and  Paperhanger.  Can  have  good  reference  as  to  ability.— 
By  letter,  post-paid,  P.  R.,  Post-office,  Streatham,  Surrey. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  GENERAL  REPAIRERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a Carpenter,  but  who 

has  been  principally  employed  in  the  jobbing  way  and 
general  repairs  of  houses,  Ac.,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a CON- 
STANT SITUATION  with  a Carpenter  in  the  jobbing  way,  or  any 
one  doing  general  repairs  Moderate  wages  required.— Address  to 
A.  Z.,  20,  Sevem-street,  St  George's  East. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  (whose  master  is  lately 

deceased),  wishes  to  RE-ENGAGE  himself  as  TURNOVER 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  ; has  n general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  but  is  desirous  of  being  perfected  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  trade.  Can  have  an  excellent  character.  A small  premium 
would  be  given.— Apply  to  A.  B.,  post-paid,  35,  Grove-street, 
Camden  Town. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,- AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  excellent  Workman  as 
Pattern  Maker,  Millwright.  Engineer,  and  Draughtsman,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN,  where 
he  would  feel  happy  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  : has  had 
good  experience  in  all  its  branches.  Builders,  where  sawing  ma- 
chinery is  used,  would  find  the  Advertiser  a great  acquisition  to 
them.  N o objection  to  the  country  or  to  go  abroad : good  reference 
can  be  given.— Direct  tv  0.  Pm  at  Six.  Ogan’s,  Boot  Maker,  Church- 
street,  Hackney. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ITY  of  LONDON  UNION.— UNTON 

WORKHOUSE.— Tha  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union 
are  prepared  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  a WORKHOUSE,  to  accom- 
modate 1.000  adult  Inmates,  olassified  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  Plans  and  Drawings  to  be 
accompanied  with  descriptive  particulars,  and  an  Architect's 
Estimate.  The  rules  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  full  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  intended  buildings,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Union,  35.  Cannon-street,  any  day  between  Ten  and 
Four.  The  Guardians  intend  to  seleot  from  the  Designs  sent  in 
such  three  as  they  shall  consider  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose. 
They  intend  that  the  Architect  of  the  Designs  firstly  selected  shall 
be  engaged  to  carry  such  designs  into  execution,  subject  to  such 
previous  inspection  and  alteration  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
as  may  be  necessarv  ; to  the  Architect  of  the  Designs  secondly 
selected,  the  Guardians  intend  to  give  a Premium  of  1001.  ; and  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Design  Thirdly  selected,  a Premium  of  M The 
Designs  to  be  without  name,  but  marked  with  a mo  to  or  initials, 
and  to  be  aocompanied  bv  a sealedletter.  addressed  to  the  Guardians 
ofthoPoorof  the  City  of  London  Union,  containing  the  name  of 
the  Architect.  The  Designs  to  be  sent  to  the  office  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  November.  JOHN  THOMAS'  HOW  SELL, 

Clerk  to  the  Union. 

Union  Office,  35,  Cannon-street,  August  28. 1347. 


CONTRACTS. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  23rd  Aug.  1847. 
TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  by  the  Honour- 
able Roard  of  Ordnanoe,  at  their  Office.  Pall  Mall.  London, 
on  MONDAY,  the  6th  day  of  September,  1847,  from  such  persons 
as  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  ereotion  of  the  SEVERAL 
BUILDINGS.  Ao.  required  for  the  LABOK  ATORY  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. at  Priddy’s  Hard,  near  Gosport  Plans,  Specifications,  and 
Conditions  of  the  Contract  may  bo  seen,  and  every ■ imoraation 
obtained,  on  application  at  the  ROYAL  ENGINEERS  OFFICE, 
Mill  Dam.  Portsea,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  eaofi  day, 
Sundays  exoepted.  Tenders  to  be  scaled  up,  and  endorsed  on  tne 
outside.  “ Tender  for  the  ereotion  of  the  N ew  Laboratory  Establish- 
ment, Priddy’s  Hard.”— By  order  of  the  Board..^^ 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 


N'_Ji 

ing  St.  Katherino’s  and  Blaokwall  Marsh.)  at  their  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  day  of  September  next,  at  two  o'elc 


ock  in 
■t  Alle- 


the  afternoon  preoisely,  at  the  offioe  of  Sewers.  No  15.  Great  A — 
street,  Goodman’s-fields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed 
up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  Into  contract  for 
the  works  neoessary  in  EXTENDING  THE  SEWER  in  Cam- 
bridge-road,  and  3,  Colt-lane.  Botlinal-green,  being  a length  of 
1.050  feet ; and  in  arching  over  the  sewer  at  the  baok  of  Selby- 
street.  and  Pelham-strect.  Mile-end  New  Town,  being  a length 


of  8.048  feet,  and  at  the  back  of  Stopn-y-green,  being  a length  of 
850  feet.  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with 
the  forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers- 


laily. 

fende 


rms  oi  teu'iei.  way  uc  au 

between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  three  o'olock  ; separate 


said  Contraots,  and  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  ti  . 
ties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  (lue  per- 
formance or  the  said  works.  The  expense  or  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  will  be  received  after  the 
hour  of’meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by 


WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Clerk  to  theCoaigiisiionera 
N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  acoept  the 
lowest  tender. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  Erection 

and  Completion,  or  for  the  work  in  detail,  of  SEVENTY- 
TWO  ATTACHED  HABITATIONS,  about  SO  miles  from  Lon- 
don. For  an  appointment  to  examine  plans  and  specifications  and 
to  obtain  further  particulars,  applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  HILL, 
No.  2,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holbom  Hill.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

LENDERS  are  required  for  Rebuilding;  the 

Premises,  No.  1.  Great  Russell-street.  Bloomsbury,  under  the 
lotion  of  Mr.  E.  B.  LAMB.  Arohitect.  Plans,  Specification,  and 
Conditions  mav  be  seen  on  the  premises,  from  MONDAY  the  6th, 
till  WEDNESDAY,  at  6 o’clock,  on  the  15th  September,  at  which 
time  all  Tenders  must  be  sent.  The  lowe-t  Tender  mil  not  neces- 
sarily he  accepted,  and  parties  tendering  will  be  required  to  give  the 
names  of  two  sureties.— 30th  Aug.  1847. 


THE  Advertiser  is  about  to  build  a neat 
Villa  Residence,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  near  the  sea  side, 
having  a south  and  west  aspeot.  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north 
by  a hill,  is  very  desirous  of  receiving  ELEVATIONS.  Should  ary 
Architect  or  Artist  be  disposed  to  furnish  Designs,  FIVE  GUI- 
NEAS will  be  given  to  the  party  from  which  the  selection  is  made. 
Done  in  etching  or  pencil  will  do.  so  as  to  convey  the  idea.  The 
size  to  consist  of  Entrance-hall,  Dining,  Drawing-room,  and  Study : 
together  with  China  Pantry,  Closet.  Ao.  ; with  Kitchens,  Ac. : all 
on  the  Ground  Floor.  Four  beat  Bed-rooms  and  Closet  over,  with 
Domestio  Apartments  over  the  Kitchens,  Ao.  No  Luderground 
work  except  Cellars  and  Cistern.  No  Steps  to  go  up  to  the  House. 
The  object  of  the  Advertiser  being  simply  to  fix  upon  an  Elevation 
or  Design.  The  ground  upon  which  the  house  is  proposed  to  bo 
built  is  flat,  though  half  way  down  the  hill  which  is  covered  with 
trees  and  shruba  Plenty  of  stone  on  the  spot  Cost  not  to  exceed 
1 6001.  to  1.8001.  The  front  to  face  the  south.  Designs  not  to  be  sent 
in  later  than  WEDNESDAY,  the  30th  of  October. — Address, 
F H F , Messrs.  DAWSON  and  SONS,  74,  Cannon-street,  City. 


CONTB.ACTS. 

WANTED,  a Quantity  of  9 ft.  Oak  Posts. 

6 by  4,  with  Butts,  4 in.  Arras  Rails,  and  lj  Planks.  6 in 
wide,  and  6 ft.  Park  Pales.  Parties  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 
the  same  at  per  Post,  per  foot  run  for  the  Rails  and  Plank,  and  pi 
hundred  for  the  Poles,  may  address  to  T.  LITCHFIELD,  Builck. , 
on  Bethnal  Green  ; or  any  poison  feeling  disposed  to  Tender  lor 
about  800  feet  of  6 ft.  Park  Paling,  delivered  in  London,  and  the 
time  required  to  prepare  it,  may  also  address  as  above. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for  all 

or  any  part  of  the  Works,  namely.  Excavators’,  Wallers’ 
Masons’,  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’,  Smiths’  Slaters , Plasterers , and 
Painters',  to  be  done  in  the  ERECTION  of  a HOUSE  and 
OFFICES  at  Casterton,  near  Kirkley,  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland, 
mav  »ee  the  Plans  and  Specifications  on  and  after  September  1st, 
by  application  to  Mr.  FOSTER,  Bookseller, 'Kirkley, .Lonsdale, 
and  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Architect,  Mr.  CHRISTIAN, 
6,  Bloomsbury-square,  London,  on  or  before  September  15th.  The 
parties  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  west  lender. 


GUILDHALL.  Londoa.26th  August,  1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting;  the  Bridg;e 
House  Estates,  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY . the  1 Oth 
day  of  September  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  PROPO- 
SALS for LEASESofthefollowing Premises. viz  :— 1 TWO  HOUSES. 
Nos.  8 and  12.  in  North  Buildings.  Flnsbury-oircus,  In  the  C tv  of 
London  : THREE  HOUSES,  Nos.  1,  6.  and  13.  on  the  north  ride  of 
Swan-street,  Minories,  in  tho  City  of  London  ; and  A HOUSE.  No. 
on  the  east  side  of  High-street.  Deptford,  in  the  county  or  Kent. 
Further  particulars  may  he  obtained  at  the  Office  of  Works, 
Guildhall.  FERDINAND  BRAND, 

Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates. 


GUILDHALL,  August  20. 1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting-  the  City’s 

Lands  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  8th 
dav  of  September  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  LETTING,  on  a Building  Lense  for  Sixty-one 
Years,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a PIEOE  of'  &ROUN  D.  on  the  east 
side  of  Puddle  Dock,  on  the  south  ode  of  Upper  Thames  street, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames  ; and  also  for  Letting, 
on  a Building  Lease  of  Sixty-one  Years  from  Michaelmas  next,  a 
Piece  of  Ground,  on  the  north  side  of  Narrow-street,  at  the  corner 
of  Cross-street,  at  Ratclifle;  and  also  for  Letting  on  Lease,  for 
Twentv-one  Yeirs,  from  Michaelmas  n;xt,  a House,  No.  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  Broad-street-buildinga-Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at  the  office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall. THUS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


Art  union  of  London. — free 

EXHIBITION.  The  Works  of  Art  selected  by  the  Prize- 
holders  of  the  Year  1817  Exhibiting  at  the  GALLERY  of  the 
SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS.  Suffolk-street.  Pall-mall  East, 
WILL  BE  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WITHOUT  TICKETS 
FREE,  from  the  6th  to  the  Utli  of  September,  inclus  ve.  from 
Ten  till  Six  o’Clook  ; and  BY  TICKETS,  from  Seven  till  Ten 
o’Clock  on  the  Evenings  of  the  8th.  9th.  10th.  and  11th. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  1 tt01,  Secs. 

2nd  Sept.  1847.  LEWIS  POOOCK,  < UoU’  becs’ 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Lectures  on  character,  with 

MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Wallis,  on  tbe  Pianoforte,  evert’  evenii^.  a^ 
Eight  o’clock,  except  Saturday.  Dr.  Bachhoffners  LELi 
on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  will  comprise  the  Subject  of  the 
ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS,  Ac.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES 
by  Robert  Hunter  Semple,  Esq.,  on  the °FFFFCT^ 
i^l»e  E*  MSS§LVL'f G^FLEWS. ° DI V^^BELL^^imd 
DIVER.^-ith'EkpERIMEN'TS,  Ao.  Ao. -Admission,  Is. ; Schools, 
Half-price. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TUBULAR.  DRAINS  IN  GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.,  POTTERS,  HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 


The  present  mode  of  forming  house  drains  is  now  admitted  to  be  extremely  bad,  being  formed 
of  bricks  with  mortar  or  eementjoints,  the  inner  surface  is  necessarily  rough  and  uneven,  thus 
obstructing  the  free  progress  of  the  refuse  matter  from  their  porous  nature  they  absorb  the  moisture, 

which  occasions  successive  coalings  of  the  solid  particles  to  such  an  extent  ar 

etop  the  outlet,  while  the  constant  saturation  sr * — ♦*"“ 


noxious  gases  andvermin.  For  these  evils  the  Glased  Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  will  be  found  an 
efficient  remedy,  flic  material  of  which  they  ara_oomjio»ed^  imjwrishable^Jjniwjrvjous  tomojsture. 


STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


S in.  bore,  5d.  4 Lc.  6d.  6 iii.  8d.  9 in.  Is.  l$d.  12  in.  Is.  10d.  15  in.  3s.  4d.  per  Foot. 


Fig.  1. 


3 in.  bore,  is.  3d. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


TRAPS,  es  Fig.  9,  for  Iron  Flap. 

3 In.  bore,  Is.  3d.  4 in.  Is.  6d.  6 in.  2s.  9 in.  3s.  3d.  each. 

Any  other  kind  of  Bends  or  Junctions  made  to  Order. - 


TRAPS,  as  Fig.  16. 

3 in.  bore,  2s.  6d.  4 in.  3s.  6d.  6 in.  5s.  9 in.  7s.  6d.  each. 

- The  Figures  are  on  a Scale  to  represent  6-in.  Tubes. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Prrnr  Mr.  J.  Pjtti.it rs.  Bnrvtvor  to  Ov.  lVWm fn*.'er  Commission  Sorer*. 
pr,,  _Wbh  t 1-  Greek -street.  Soho.  B'h  August.  1817. 

ei,„j  ctni.nr,r.  is™  .vr,rlP  ,,b’  J wjiild  f ve  you  mv  opinion  es  to  the  ndyanta:n»c  of  using 
LI;,  . ^ „ r oonsTnctl  -n  of  housed r.vn*.  1 am  most  happy  to  com  lv  'I  look  upon 

ho  i e dm  n as  haring  great  influence . e'-her  for  good  or  evil  on  public  health.  Thev  should  there- 
* petTec_ss  pwible  I know  that  then:  is  and  has  been  much 

w,v.;^  ssSSji 


. ,-e  he  arranged  and  eonstrurted 
wan*  of  attention  to  this  very  important  tuihioct’’ bra*.. 

whii-hThev IhliilVdo' of  '"arrrinl^ B w r receptacle;  of  filth,  instead  of  affording  the  means, 

bottom  with  cement,  they  allow  the  fluid 


rough,  nod  irregular  in  fill  and  wi*ho-,t  Lin  , s ,U  - i'  u,n";'  ,n»,J,c  rc,ry  S',  IS  if  Vs,Vw  * a l an‘\Ffi  °r  ? «nd  12  inches  diameter,  in  similar  circumstat 

bottom  with  rem.-nr  th.„  ,n  Jr  .v.  J*"-- Lf,.  ^ th,  brietcsif‘  add  render  the  It-ULSa*  blledwith  filth.aud  when  these  have  been  cleansed  have  again  and  again  he® 

the  house*,  and  they  also  -boke  un”  Now  R the uwoTbSum' Klp  - if  fonnd».!ion? nf  W^u^for^.*  of  Conduit-street,  ha*  a drain  from  his  house  only  4 inches  diameter  It 
of -he  elbows,  enrves.  and  jun  -foii,  for  tb'»  i.TAfirtl*  tp?' T*.  Plpes-  w',h  » combination  ° ™ J ™an^  7 ari  *c*<™'ped  it  the  other  day,  and  found  that  it  bad  kept  Itself  q 

will  keeD  them- '.r».thor:„rt.i  ' L1  prrf.-et  drain*  mv  he  formed,  which  S aP  Glared  pipe  drains  of  from  x to  4 inches  diameter,  are  of  ample  sire  r..r  small  t,,««Li 


nrovTd  lhir  ' T ,heM  ’’  n0F  no  reasonable  excise  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 

EofnL  n rTSrar'i 5 8tTen?h*  durability,  and  efficiency,  there  cannot  he  a better  SKicW  The 
fTe  "°W.  loyerAhan  the  ,pr"es  of  brick-dra'ns  of  the  *ame  diameter ; so  that  It 
n'noulrin?h«  J X I””  ln,lead-  /er3,ns  ubout  to  purchase  aud  rent  houses,  should  b e part  ten  1 as 
hiLS«  h-3K.5m.IIl?  dra"”  ^ve  £ecn  constructed,  and  they  should  in  all  case*  give  preference  to 
ml od.V, P’l*  drama  The  size  of  drains  is  again  of  mn-h  importance. ' Upon  this  point 
preiod-cci.  the  creat  hart,  improvement.  This  must  he  removed  I ha-e  -,en  pipe  drains  from 
* *2*  *!?*•*"•  which  have  been  in  use  for  a number  of  years,  quite  cleaned  which  had 

5^“™.  «u5Sk  ~cllp  k"viIL°,theT  *!»*“  of  ? “ndj 2 inches  diameter,  in  similar  circumstances, 

heoome 
154s 


will  keep  themselves  the. 
smoothness  of  the  surface 


;,m, * ' 'i>es-  a combination  ” vara  * examined  it  tne  other  day,  and  found  that  it  l ad  kent  itself  ani  to 

ouglilr  clean  . ;m.lV  , n'r  "f"  perfect  drains  mav  b«  formed,  which  e'ean  Glared  pipe  drains  of  from  3 to  4 inches  diameter!  arc  of  ample  site  for  shrill  hoiicshaVin" 
of*),,  rop.,  - lT- Vr\  ‘ • V ' w5^r  be*u-  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  fp“rto*i*  rooms : fi  inches  diameter  for  houses  from  six  to  ten  rooms  ; and  nine  inches  diameter  for 

-.1  'IM5  ’ - f pav-‘?e  tbr  -ugh  the  drain  ; and  there  H«  ^’ipid  and  absurd  Building*  Act.  hi  “re?,' p^vent? 

rrom  bei  ig  smaller  tlinn  9 inches  diameter,  and  Mins  in  this  cisc  it  is  an  -*-*-*-  - ‘«->- 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 


well  remm-el : *nt  thshes:  -enen-  J0\n  o ,°.f  th*  P'P«»ht«ld  be 

wh'-h.  in  t’rae,  hervner  neiriv  « ha-i  a,  ,h»  p- o • - • h£n .« 1 1* ^ eoTam^n 
and  nu.«r.-i_  Tt  Uoyn  n*iv  immmer  m all  ,t  mthtob™  Le9ts 


e p>*»  themielrt.  ....  „lc  . 

i5-vVrWlne.1  .her  1 ’ Th^T.nl^ 1,nLr d 5°’ «— 

be  abolished.  wh->h  can  readHv  be  d me.  as  hr  a 'L**r*yM  there!., n 

a pan.  a m «t  effl-ien*  ^•er-elo^et  mav  be  eemVra~>  t and  nVltaM^.o  I*,P  PU  /hL'an ' ,on3  ond 
I would  remeorfullr  re-ommtnd  the  bail  ling  p-0  --smn  -enerallr  in’ hUollT  CT  1 

»*  enal  than  fibued  Stoneware  Pipe,  for  house  drain,  • and  I am  °}l'er 

will  b,  . iwat  boow  m P.Hic  hnlth.  -S  .ha  t.  lo  ,«  $£l 


aa^s■«lS2slyfr• 

II.  Doultcm,  Esq. 


JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

From  Mr.  Jonx  Roe,  Surveyor  to  the  Holborn  and  Fin&uty  Commission  of  Severs. 

nc. a c, a r . . . , f^ewera  Office.  H,n*ton-garden.  August ed'h.  1917. 

those  wh5,h  FwoT^J^  H yoUr  raTJ”t-  Ibw  tP  *ta-e  that  Glared  S'  u>c«-are  TnhnJ  .r  Drains  at 

the. e which  r would  in  all  eases  recommend  builder,  or  proprietor,  of  houses  to — 

other  material  that  at  this  tune  equals  them  in  cfficiencyjoined  with  economy 
Mr.  H.  Doolton.  1 am'  6ear  8ir>  y0Qr- 


4 in.  Is.  9d.  6 in.  2s.  3d. 

JUNCTIONS. 


f:  7 f Fig.  4. 


Fig.  7. 


9 in.  3s.  6d.  each. 

i in.  2s.  8d.  9 in.  4s.  6d.  each. 


9 in.  3s.  6d.  each. 


3 in.  bore  of  Main  Tube,  is.  3d. 
DOUBLE  JUNCTIONSi  as  FigS.  7 and  8 


4 in.  Is.  6d.  6 in.  2s. 

3 in.  bore  of  Main  Tube,  Is.  8d.  4 in.  2s. 

The  Junctions  may  be  of  any  diamet&r. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1847. 


HE  Railway  is  the  marvel  of 
our  day.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  system 
within  our  own  memory, 
its  present  position,  sur- 
prising results,  and  pro- 
bable effects  on  society  all  over  the  world, 
cannot  be  paralleled,  and  offer  matter  for 
consideration  of  paramount  and  increasing  im- 
portance. How,  from  a laughed-at  idea,  the 
possibility  of  applying  steam  as  a moving 
power  became  an  established  fact,  and  the 
means  of  using  it  were  changed  and  improved 
by  succeeding  minds,  is,  indeed,  a wonderful 
story,  almost  passing  belief,  and  which  cannot 
be  read  without  advantage.  Sir  John  Barrow, 
in  his  “ Autobiography,”  quotes  a letter  from 
Madam  Marion  de  l’Orme  to  her  husband, 
the  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  which,  if  genuine, 
will  give  us  a touching  illustration  of  one  part 
of  this  progress.  The  lady  had  been  doing 
the  honours  of  Paris  to  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, of  inventive  memory  : — 

“We  went  to  the  Bic£tre,”  she  writes, 
“ where  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  a 
madman  a man  of  genius.  Had  he  not  been 
raving,  I verily  believe  your  marquis  would 
have  asked  his  liberty,  to  take  him  to  London. 
In  crossing  the  court  where  mad  people  are 
kept,  more  dead  than  alive  from  fear,  I ob- 
served, on  the  other  side  of  a strong  barrier, 
an  ugly  face,  screaming  out,  ‘ I am  not  mad  ! 

I have  made  a discovery  that  would  enrich  the 
country  that  should  carry  it  into  effect.’  ‘And 
wbat  is  his  discovery?’  I asked  the  keeper. 
‘Ah  !’  said  he,  ‘you  would  never  guess:  it  is  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water.  His  name,’  con- 
tinued he,  ‘is  Salomon  de  Caus.  He  came 
from  Normandy,  four  years  ago,  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  king,  of  the  wonderful  effect 
of  steam  for  turning  machinery,  driving 
carriages,  and  a thousand  other  wonderful 
things  ; but  the  cardinal  drove  him'away  with- 
out listening  to  him.  From  that  time  he  has 
pursued  the  cardinal  wherever  be  went,  so  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Bic&tre 
as  a madman,  where  he  has  been  three  years 
and  a half.  He  has  written  a book  on  his 
wonderful  discovery,  which  I have  here.’  Lord 
Worcester  is  ravished  with  it ; and,  after 
reading  a few  pages,  ‘This  person,’  said  he, 

* is  no  madman,  and  in  my  country,  instead  of 
shutting  him  up,  they  would  heap  riches  upon 
him.(?)  Bring  me  to  him,  1 wish  to  question 
him.’  He  was  taken  to  him,  and  returned 
sorrowful  and  pensive.  ‘ At  present,’  he  said, 
‘he  is  very  mad.  Misfortune  and  captivity 
have  for  ever  estranged  his  reason.  You  have 
made  him  mad;  but  when  you  threw  him  into 
this  prison,  you  there  buried  the  greatest 
genius  of  your  age.’  ” 

Let  this  be  genuine  or  not  (and  we  are  un- 
willing at  once  to  divest  the  marquis  of  all 
credit  for  the  discovery  he  claims  for  himself  in 
his  “ Century  of  Inventions,”)  it  gives  a truth- 
like picture  of  a man  before  his  age,  possessed 
by  the  one  idea  which  none  would  then  regard. 
The  fore-seer  of  steam  in  its  usefulness,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  im- 
prisoned and  made  insane.  The  idea  was 
realised,  but  succeeding  prophets  met  with 
little  better  reception.  And  when  in  our  own 


century,  only  a score  of  years  ago,  Thomas 
Gray,  a crotchetty  enthusiast,  as  his  best 
friends  called  him,  suggested  that  a general 
system  of  iron  railways  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  laid  down,  whereon  locomotives  should  run, 
and  devoted  his  whole  mind  and  heart  to  mak- 
ing clear  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  and 
the  great  advantages  that  would  result  to  the 
nation  from  it,  a leading  review  merely  ex- 
pressed the  general  opinion  when  it  said,  that 
“ Gray  was  a madman,  and  ought  to  be  put 
into  Bedlam.”* 


The  system  has  grown  and  grown.  From 
most  small  beginning  has  come  a mighty 
ending ; which  after  all  by  the  way,  is  but  the 
ending  of  the  beginning,  much  more  being  to 
follow.  The  snail  took  up  the  thread,  the 
thread  raised  the  whipcord,  and  the  whip- 
cord pulled  up  a rope  strong  enough  to  do 
all  that  was  needed. f The  course  is  now 


smooth,  and  English  coal  and  iron,  worked 
with  English  energy,  are  bringing  the  ends  of 
the  world  into  close  and  profitable  connection. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  rail  have  been  laid  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  the 
Iron-horse  rushes  on  through  mountain  and 
through  valley,  over  morass  and  over  city, 
dispensing  knowledge  in  the  Saxon  tongue, 
and  forming  a chain  of  civilization  never  to 
be  broken. 

“ It  matters  not,”  says  the  remarkable  Elibu 
Burritt,  “ where  he  is  stabled  or  harnessed 
for  his  mission— -whether  to  thunder  through 
Siberian  wastes  with  a ukase  of  Nicholas;  or 
from  Cairo  to  Timbuctoo,  with  a message  from 
Ibrahim  Pacha;  or  from  Thibet  to  Calcutta, 
on  a commercial  errand— he  will  shew  his 
Saxon  pedigree,  and  his  Saxon  groom  and 
rider.  Where  he  goes,  there  will  go  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
race.  From  the  far,  still,  depths  of  Central 
Asia  he  will  bring,  Londonward,  letters  in  the 
English  tongue— letters  to  English  churches 

and  then  to  English  manufacturers  and 
bankers;  and  then  new  furnaces  and  forges 
will  illumine  the  hills  of  Wales  with  their  mid- 
night glow— and  the  tall  factory-chimneys  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  will  thicken  to  a 
forest— and  labyrinths  of  busy,  bee-winged  ma- 
chinery will  be  added  to  the  looms  and  spin- 
dles plying  now.  And  the  iron  horse  will 
shake  the  sombre  solitudes  of  barbarism  with 
his  giant  tread,  and  call  strange  tribes  of  men 
to  come  out  of  their  dens,  and  caves,  and  forest 
lairs,  into  the  sunlight  and  sympathy  of  civili- 
sation, and  to  change  their  beast  or  bird-skin 
garments  for  those  of  fine-spun  wool,  or  cotton. 
And  at  everyplace  where  he  halts  for  fuel- 
food,  he  will  leave  a Christian  missionary,  and 
teachers  of  the  English  tongue;  and  returning, 


- In  18l5,  the  Quarterly  Revievi,  too,  thus  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
certain  engineers— Telford  amongst  the  number— that  ft  railway 
engine  could  go  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour “ The  gross 
exaggerations  of  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine  or  to 
speak  English,  the  steam-carriage,  may  delude  for  a time,  hut  must 
’»  the  mortification  of  those  concerned.  * * * AVe  should 
on  expect  the  people  of  Woohvich  to  suffer  themselves  to  he 
nreit  ott  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets, as  trust  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  Such  a machine,  goiDg  at  such  a rate."  In  that  year 
the  common  belief  was.  that  railways  were  altogether  delusions 
nint  impositions.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  op- 
posed in  Parliament  with  every  form  of  invective.  One  member 
m 1825,  declared  his  opinion  “ that  a railway  could  not  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  a.  canal.  Even  with  the  best  locomo- 
tive engine,  the  average  rate  would  be  but  three-nnd-n-hnlf  miles 
lier  hour,  which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance.’'  " Let  us 
be  just,"  says C.  Knight,  “ to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
cry  as  the  dark  ages.  Let  us  be  tolerant  to  those  who  imprisoned 
Ualileo,  and  rewarded  Columbus  noth  chains.  If  there  be  a reality 
in  any  discovery— atruething,  and  not  a sham— if  tbercbeBtrenetb, 
or  utility,  or  beauty,  iu  any  work  of  mind— it  will  live  and  fi-uc- 
t'iy,  whatever  critics,  or  orators,  or  inquisitors,  or  even  kings,  mnv 
do  to  crush  it.  And  so  it  is  with  railways." 

t The  story  referred  to  was  given  by  the  Quarterly  from  Lockman, 
and  it  tells  of  a vizier,  who,  having  oftended  his  master,  was 
demued  to  pci-petual captivity  in  a lofty  tower.  A t night  his  wife , 

■eejp  below  his  window.  ‘‘  Cease  your  grief,”  said  the  sage 


home  fc 


it  pack-t 
ip"  AVh 


iired  a 
itter), 
k-thread. 


ie  to  the  wot  of  the  tower,  provided  according  to  her  hus- 
band's commands,  he  directed  her  to  touch  the  head  of  the  insect 
with  a little  of  the  ghee,  to  tie  one  end  of  the  silk  thread  around 
him,  and  to  place  the  reptile  on  the  wall  of  the  tower.  Seduced  by 
the  smell  of  the  butter,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  store  some- 
where above  him.  the  beetle  continued  to  ascend  till  he  reached  the 
top,  nud  thus  put  the  vizier  in  possession  of  the  end  of  the  silk 
thread.  Then  lie  drew  up  the  pack-thread  by  means  of  the  silk,  the 
small  cord  by  means  of  the  pack-thread,  and  by  means  of  the  cord, 
a stout  rope  capable  of  sustaining  liis  own  weight,— and  so  at  last 
escaped  from  the  place  of  duresse.  Great  results  may  follow  small 
beginnings. 


he  will  bring  in  his  saddle-bags  more  letter-® 
for  Bibles,  and  for  bales  of  cloth  and  clothing: 
— the  irresistible  genius  and  the  propagation 
of  the  English  race  are  fast  Anglicizing  the 
world.” 

In  England,  railways  are  working  changes 
not  calculable;  old  powers  are  being  destroyed 
and  new  ones  created  ; the  landed  interest 
pales  before  the  railroad  interest,  and  corpora- 
tions have  been  created  with  a patronage  equal 
to  that  dispensed  by  the  Government;  new 
classes  of  men  have  been  formed,  and  new 
towns  are  being  built. 

Railroads  have  not  done  for  architecture 
what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  architects  were  shelved  by  the  engineers 
in  the  first  instance,  and  having  once  got  them 
down,  they  have  carefully  kept  them  there. 
Taste  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected, 
and  in  too  many  instances  convenience  also ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  as  alterations  be- 
come necessary,  and  they  are  becoming  more 
so  every  day,  that  a different  system  will  be 
pursued,  and  that  art  will  be  brought  in  to  add 
its  advantages  to  science.  There  are  several 
points  on  which  it  behoves  us  to  speak  and  to 
continue  speaking.  The  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  stations,  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  in  constructions  involving  the 
safety  of  hundreds,  proper  provision  for  the 
hordes  of  men  occupied  in  the  formation  of 
lines,  are  all  matters  in  which  we  have  the 
greatest  interest,  and  to  which  we  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  referring  technically. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  would  cheer  on 
the  iron  horse  with  hearty  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  inquire  if  his  road  could  be 
improved  and  his  course  made  even  more  uni- 
versally beneficial  than  it  is.* 


STYLE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  STYLE  ACCOUNTED  FOE— EXCELLENCE 
IN  ARCHITECTURE  REQUIRES  UNITY  OF  STYLE. 

To  inquire  into  the  origin  of  styles  of  archi- 
tecture ; to  trace  their  development  and  declen- 
sion ; to  discover  in  their  examples  evidences 
of  the  habits,  state  of  education,  and  opinions 
of  nations  of  whom  no  other  records  may  sur- 
vive, is  a field  for  investigation,  affording  ma- 
terials for  history,  of  which  the  richness  has 
been  reserved  for  discovery  in  our  own  days. 
Former  ages  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
cultivation  of  art;  have  left  works  of  which 
we  seek  only  to  catch  the  reflection ; history 
has  borne  the  impress  of  only  the  least  im- 
portant features  in  the  progress  of  nations,  and 
the  historian  has  compiled  from  documents  and 
archives,  the  narration  of  changes  of  kingdoms 
and  governments.  Imperial  rule,  ecclesiastical 
supremacy, contention  between  nations, anarchy 
in  republics,  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  indi- 
vidual rulers,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  dramatic  of  history,  have  been 
sent  along  the  stream  of  time  by  the  labours 
of  careful  chroniclers.  But,  those  conditions 
of  society,  which  it  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  historian  to  elucidate,  could  be  examined 
to  no  adequate  extent  without  such  a minute 
knowledge  of  the  changes  and  progress  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  reflect  the  thoughts  and  the 
manners  of  past  generations,  as  can  hardly  be 
anticipated  by  those  who  have  not  entered 
deeply  into  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  art. 
—Such  knowledge  it  has  been  reserved  mainly 
for  this  epoch  to  attain  ; for  though  at  no  pre- 
ceding period  in  the  history  of  art,  has  there 
been  any  parallel  with  the  present  state  of 
style  in  architecture,  certainly  at  no  preceding 
period  has  the  knowledge  of  previously  exist- 
ing styles  been  so  accurate.  During  the  days 
of  the  empire,  the  Romans  knew  something 
both  of  Egyptian  and  of  Greek  art;  but,  though 
they  employed  foreign  artists,  as  a nation  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  investigated  the  peculiari- 

“ Reports  of  failures  still  reach  us.  We  have  before  us  notes  of 
the  fall  of  a portion  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Liverpool  and  Bury  line, 
shortly  after  the  centres  of  a 16-feet  length  had  been  struck.  The 
earth  followed,  and  lay  fifteen  feet  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  excava- 
tion. 

The  formation  of  a “ Railway  Club”  is  again  being  agitated,  and 
a meeting  has  been  held,  at  which  a committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  founders. 
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ties  of  either  style  with  any  thing  resembling 
that  minute  analysis,  within  a late  period  de- 
voted to  both.  The  Italians,  too,  assiduously 
examined  and  delineated  the  remnants  of  the 
greatness  of  their  Roman  ancestors  ; but  surely 
that  knowledge,  acquired  also  by  the  moderns, 
is  more  than  paralleled  by  our  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Thus,  whatever  be  the  comparative  merit 
oF  this  century  in  art,  it  unquestionably  ranks 
foremost  in  investigation  and  knowledge  ot 
styles,  and  in  the  data  which  it  accumulates 
for  the  future  historian. 

Therefore,  very  few  years  may  elapse  ere  his- 
torical writing  may  be  classified  of  two  kinds, 
of  which  one,  like  topographical,  will  enter 
into  minute  peculiarities,  as  those  in  the  works 
of  architecture,  and  discover  therefrom  the 
condition,  habits,  and  religious  belief  of  na- 
tions, whilst  the  other,  though  it  may  not 
afford  to  continue  to  neglect  such  data,  will 
chiefly  record  and  trace  to  their  causes  and 
results,  the  great  changes  which  appear  more 
immediately  to  affect  the  permanence  of  em- 
pires. 

Yet,  in  the  examination  of  these  data,  there 
will  be  difficulties,  and  none  perhaps  greater 
than  will  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  the  historian  may  experi- 
ence the  danger  of  hasty  general  conclusions, 
and  receive  many  erroneous  impressions,  till 
he  has  discovered  the  fact  of  the  concurrence 
of  different  styles.  Neither  the  co-existence 
of  different  systems,  nor  the  imitation  of  pre- 
viously existing  styles  are  peculiar  to  this  age, 
but  it  may  safely  be  admitted,  that  the  common 
assertion  as  to  the  remarkably  imitative  ten- 
dency in  the  present  day  has  not  over-rated  it. 
Now  there  is  much  in  this  peculiar  state,  which 
deserves  a more  philosophic  investigation  than 
it  has  yet  received,  an  investigation  taking 
into  account  the  whole  of  the  causes  and  tend- 
encies of  this  present  state  of  art.  That  it  re- 
sults mainly  from  the  inquiring  spirit,  charac- 
teristic of  the  day,  which  has  been  so  far 
occupied  in  collecting  materials,  as  to  leave  in- 
sufficient time  for  considering  the  best  means 
of  using  them,  might  be  hazarded  in  solution 
of  the  question  ; and  the  opinion  is  gradually 
gaining  importance,  that  these  materials  must 
be  examined  and  sifted  on  rules,  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, not  peculiar  to  systems  and  styles. 
An  inward  conviction  is  present  to  every  one  ; 
whether  stickler  for  one  particular  style,  or 
tolerant  observer  of  all,  that  the  preseut  state, 
eminent  as  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  is  un- 
satisfactory in  others.  Whether,  as  seems  to 
be  considered  by  some,  it  is  our  chief  end  in 
architecture  to  leave  the  impress  of  the  manners 
and  history  of  the  age,  may  be  conceded  or 
not, — although  it  may  be  capable  of  proof,  that 
architecture  at  all  epochs  does  so  reflect  the 
thoughts  and  condition  of  its  producers.  But, 
the  object  of  the  art  of  architecture  is,  like  that 
of  the  art  of  music,  the  production  of  delight, 
and  all  other  objects  follow  in  rank  so  far  re- 
moved from  this,  that  no  practical  advantage 
will  necessarily  result  from  their  consideration, 
although  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  are  best 
advanced  by  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
that  main  object.  Intrinsic  beauty  may  be  dis-» 
covered  in  the  work  that  has  proceeded  from 
the  hand  and  taste  of  the  artist,  during  any 
era,  and  in  any  country,  and  this  presence  of 
art  admitted — as  it  can  hardly  be  perhaps  in 
works,  which  are  rather  stuck  together  at 
random  than  moulded  in  the  workshop  of  the 
mind — particular  style  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant towards  the  object, — which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  delight.  But,  that  this  emotion 
should  be  capable  of  being  excited,  it  is  esen- 
tial  that  those  in  whom  it  is  intended  to  create 
it,  should  be  prepared  for  its  expansion.  To 
those  who  have  become  deeply  imbued  with 
the  requisite  sensibility,  the  emotion  will  be 
great,  compared  with  it's  state  in  those  who  look 
for  the  first  time,  upon  a work  entirely  opposed 
to  previous  ideas.  Surprise  may  proceed  from 
the  latter,  butthe  chief  delight  will  be  excited  in 
those  whom  previous  knowledge  has  made 
keenly  susceptible.  Magnitude  or  cost  pro- 
duces the  emotion  of  one  observer,  but  beau- 
ties not  discovered  by  him  are  open  to  the 
other. 

It  would  scarcely  be  a premature 
conclusion  to  assert,  that  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent styles  for  particular  purposes,  advan- 
tages of  exhibiting  greater  variety  in  build- 
ings, and  all  others  whatever,  are’  secondary 
to  the  one  great  advantage,  by  which  alone 


the  full  amount  of  delight  can  be  called  into 
existence,  namely,  perfect  unity  of  style,  con- 
tinuing, changed  not  by  fashions  which  may 
last  but  a year,  but  only  by  such  influences  in 
the  condition  of  states  and  nations,  as  we  dis- 
cover to  have  been  at  work  in  centuries  past. 
For  there  is  scarcely  any  fashion  in  architec- 
ture, that  has  arisen  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
that,  if  rendered  permanent,  and  conducted  to 
the  point,  before  which  art  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  commence,  would  not  have  reached  its 
culmination  in  a state  of  art,  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  now  venerate  and 
adopt.  The  eye  that  becomes  accustomed  to 
Greek,  Italian,  or  Gothic  architecture,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  under-estimate  the  beauties 
of  any  other  system  : when  several  different 
styles  are  practised,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  will 
be  appreciated  in  accordance  with  the  beauties 
which  may  have  been  imparted  to  them. 

Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  Grecian 
and  Italian  condemned  by  those  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  absorbed  by  another  style  of 
architecture ; the  beauties  which  may  really 
belong  to  several  works  of  those  styles  in 
England,  are  unseen,  or  no  longer  recollected, 
shewing  either  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  mistake  and  waste  of  money  in  raising 
buildings  in  such  styles  at  all,  or  which  is 
more  probable,  that  there  is  a great  error  in 
taste,  and  a loss  in  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
art  in  suddenly  departing  from  any  style  which 
has  been  domiciled  amongst  us.  No  sooner 
are  the  principles  of  a style  mastered,  and 
originality  ready  to  work  with  the  salutary 
advisers  of  rule  end  example,  than  another 
style  comes  in,  which  again  has  to  be  learnt, 
and  any  real  beauties  of  the  former  method 
are  forgotten  or  despised. 

Unity  of  style  will  yet  be  the  great  regene- 
rator of  art.  It  will  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  architect  upon  the  real  means  of  pro- 
ducing long-continuing  impressions  of  beauty, 
in  place  of  the  indecision  resulting  where  dif- 
ferent styles  prefer  rival  claims  to  selection, 
and  it  will  make  the  architecture  of  this  cen- 
tury and  country,  what  hitherto  architecture 
has  always  been,  a union  of  originality  of 
design  with  the  guidance  of  rule  and  example, 
an  art  exciting  emotions  of  delight,  and  reflect- 
ing the  manners  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
who  exercise  it. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  BRUSSELS. 

The  city  of  Brussels,  besides  its  extension 
beyond  the  Boulevards,  has  recently  received 
great  improvement  in  her  external  communi- 
cations by  the  erection  of  covered  passages, 
like  those  of  the  “ Galeries  vitrdes  ” of  Paris, 
leading  from  the  end  of  the  “ Rue  de  la 
Montagne  ” where  it  joins  the  “ Marche  aux 
herbes  ” opposite  the  fountain,  to  the  Rue  de 
Dominicains,  near  the  principal  theatre.  These 
galleries  are  dedicated  to  St.  Hubert,  and  the 
three  divisions  are  named  as  that  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  Princes.  The  two  first  are 
of  ample  width  with  shops  on  each  side,  and 
dwellings  of  two  stories  over  them.  They  are 
decorated  with  red  veined  marble  pilasters 
highly  polished,  and  with  statues  and  busts  at 
intervals.  Each  gallery  is  covered  by  sky- 
lights down  the  centre  of  the  roof  for  the 
whole  length.  This  is  a great  drawback  on 
the  architectural  features,  as  it  gives  the  idea 
of  a long  green-house,  which  would  have 
been  obviated  if  the  light  had  been  divided 
into  compartments.  The  galleries  form  a 
slight  angle  at  the  crossing  of  a small  street, 
where  a covered  passage,  supported  by  columns, 
leads  from  the  one  to  the  other.  These  two 
galleries  are  about  600  feet  in  length,  and 
comprise  eighty  shops  with  habitations ; 
several  large  apartments,  adapted  for  cafes  or 
restaurateurs,  are  also  part  of  the  erection. 
The  third  small  gallery  called  “ des  Princes,” 
is  a transverse  passage  of  lesser  width  lead- 
ing into  the  Rue  de  la  Fourche. 

The  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Jean,  near  the 
Grande  Place,  has  been  demolished,  and  on 
the  extensive  plot  of  ground  it  occupied,  a 
handsome  new  street  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
“ Rue  Madelaine  ” to  the  “ Rue  du  Marais 
St.  Jean.” 

I he  old  messagerie  building  of  Van  Gend 
in  the  Rue  Madelaine,  is  being  taken  down, 
and  on  its  site  a market  is  intended  to  be  con- 
structed. It  was  here  the  treasure  was  disco- 


vered that  occasioned  so  much  excitement  at 
the  time.  The  value  of  it  was  about  50,000  fs., 
or  2,000/.  The  municipality  rewarded  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  workmen  who  found  it,  by  set- 
tling the  interest  of  the  same  on  them  by  way 
of  annuity  for  their  lives. 

The  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  in  the  same  street, 
has  been  converted  into  rooms  for  private  lite- 
rary and  other  societies  ; on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  courtyard,  an  elegant  concert 
room,  capable  of  containing  800  persons  has 
been  completed.  It  is  divided  into  three  aisles, 
and  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  The 
“ Soeiete  de  Grande  Harmonic, ” hold  their 
concerts  here. 

In  the  “ Quartier  Leopold,”  outside  the 
boulevard,  which  is  opposite  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Joseph,  is  nearly  completed.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Italian  style,  the  principal 
front  is*  decorated  with  two  campanile  towers. 
M.  Suys  is  the  architect  of  this  work,  which 
presents  some  elegant  details. 

On  the  Place  Royale,  the  pedestal  is  now 
constructing  where  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  ofGodefroid  de  Bouil- 
lon, cast  by  the  sculptor  Simonis. 

The  restoration  of  the  fine  tower  of  the 
“ Hdtel  de  V ille  ” is  proceeding  ; the  “ fleche  ” 
is  finished,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
stone  allows  the  profusion  of  ornament  it 
bears  to  be  discovered  with  facility.  The 
same  labours  are  continued  on  the  south  side 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Gudule,  which 
is  being  restored  to  its  primitive  freshness. 
The  chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Sacrament  looks 
painfully  bare  to  those  who  recollect  the  gor- 
geous canopy  which  was  designed  by  the  im- 
mortal Rubens,  and  so  shamefully  sold  by  the 
conservators  of  the  church,  to  save  the  expense 
of  regilding.  As  it  now  remains  in  London 
unsold,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve it:  every  thing  connected  with  the  talent 
and  genius  of  so  great  an  artist  deserves  to  be 
preserved  entire,  and  not  distributed,  piece- 
meal, among  the  brokers’  shops  in  London,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be,  unless  rescued  by^6ome  true 
lover  of  art. 


CARDIFF  TOWN-HAJLL  COMPETITION. 

Tired  of  the  same  story  of  either  Ijgnorance 
or  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of , 'pppimittees 
assuming  to  decide  on  the  relative  . merits  of 
architectural  designs,  we  had  allowed  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Cardiff  Town-hall  com- 
petition to  pass  without  record  or  comment. 
The  result  is,  half-a-score  of  letters,  con- 
demnatory of  the  town  council,  and  complain- 
ing of  our  omission.  Suffice  it  to  s&ym'n  brief, 
that  having  limited  the  competitor*  to  the  sum 
of  8,000/.,  the  council  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  for  a design  by  Mr.  H.  Jones,  of 
London,  marked  arbitrio  bono  v iri,  which, 
according  to  the  architect’s  own  shewing, 
cannot  be  carried  out  for  less  than  l'j-,690/. ! ! 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Heals. 

One  correspondent  says:  — “The  whole 
affair  has  been  managed  in  any.  but  a 
straightforward  way,  for  the  committee  re- 
ceived, with  the  other  drawings  under  mottoes, 
one  design,  bearing  the  name  in  full,  of  a 
London  architect,  and  another  from  the  town 
surveyor  of  Cardiff,  sent  in  openly,  and  de- 
signed for  quite  another  site.  Surely  in  fair- 
ness to  those  whose  names  were  concealed,  these 
should  at  once  have  been  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  not  complying  with  their  advertise- 
ment. [Perhaps  they  were.]  But  their  final 
decision  is  the  most  unjust  of  all,  as  they 
actually  adopt  a design  which  the  architect 
himself  says,  will  cost  little  short  of  12,000/., 
when  the  advertisement  stated  that  the  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  did  not  exceed 
8,000/. ! How  very  different  would  have  been 
some  of  the  designs  had  all  the  competitors 
kuown  they  could  spend  half  as  much  again  on 
the  building!”.'< 


Modern  ‘Bulls ’ for  Buildino Churches 
in  Spain. — The  papers  say,  that — “The  Duke 
of  Veragua  has  offered  several  bulls  of  bis 
famous  breed  gratis  for  fights,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  destined  to  animate  the  languishing 
works  for  the  new  church  of  the  9uburh  oi 
Carabanchel !” 


FEES  PAID  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

At  the  close  of  last  session,  Lord  Morpeth 
obtained  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a return,  “for  the  years  ending  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1845,  and  the  3lst  day  of 
December,  1846,  of  all  sums  of  money  re- 
ceived for  salaries,  or  by  fees,  or  from  any 
other  source,  either  by  the  registrar,  official 
referees,  clerks,  district  surveyors,  or  by  any 
other  person  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  for  what  purpose, 
and  for  what  duty  or  business  the  same  has 
been  received,  and  by  whom  received,  during 
the  said  periods ; — and  also,  return  for  the 
like  period  of  all  payments  made,  and  all  ex- 
penses incurred,  during  the  said  periods,  in  the 
execution  of  the  said  Act;  also,  of  all  or  any 
sums  of  money  owing  to  or  by  the  departments 
of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Office.” 

From  this  which  is  now  before  us  we  ab- 
stract the  following  important  particulars  : — 

The  monies  paid  (or  to  be  paid)  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests  on  account  of  the  salaries 
of  the  referees  and  registrar  for  the  year  1845 
and  1846,  amount  to  6,005/. 

The  payments  made  (or  due)  by  the  regis- 
trar on  account  of  office  staff  (a  surveyor,  re- 
gistrar’s clerk,  entering  clerk,  two  surveying 
clerks,  and  a messenger),  and  expenses  of 
the  office,  amount  in  1845,  to  1,544/.  (we 
shall  omit  the  shillings  in  each  case);  and  in 
1846,  to  2,125/.  These  sums  are  chiefly  met 
by  the  office  fees  received  by  the  registrar, 
which  amount  in  1845  to  1,579/.,  and  in  1846 
to  1,212/. 

The  fees  received  by  district  surveyors  in 
1845  (or  due)  amount  to  16,515/.,  and  in  1846, 

tO  THIRTY  THOUSAND  THRF.B  HUNDRED  AND 
THREE  POUNDS  ! 

We  subjoin  a list  of  the  fees  received  and 
due,  in  each  of  the  several  districts,  in  the  year 
1846,  where  the  sum  exceeds  300/. 

Expenses 

Becchrf.  Owing. 

incurred. 


City,  Northern  Division  ..  £478 

£22 

£42 

Stratford  and  Poplar 

464 

74 

63 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

352 

80 

30 

Bromley 

356 

94 

113 

Hackney  

,165 

231 

276 

Bethnal  Green  

447 

344 

119 

Whitechapel 

346 

60 

20 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  .. 

843 

233 

107 

Islington 

1,517 

435 

216 

Clerkenwell  

357 

38 

67 

St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury. . 

497 

63 

75 

St.  Pancras  

.,424 

238 

150 

St.  Marylebone 

816 

(no  ret.)  265 

Paddington  

907 

952 

137 

Chelsea 

857 

466 

179 

North  Kensington 

534 

178 

80 

South  Kensington 

635 

175 

124 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster  . 

488 

129 

84 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  . . 

340 

91 

93 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

552 

637 

137 

Newington,  central  division 
of  Lambeth,  and  north  di- 

vision  of  Battersea 

899 

510 

194 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  and 
north  division  of  Lam- 

beth  

370 

117 

87 

Lambeth,  south  division  . . 

556 

563 

162 

Camberwell  

500 

519 

181 

Bermondsey 

Lewisham 

402 

284 

165 

302 

243 

92 

Greenwich 

528 

107 

162 

THE  BUILDER. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

ADDITIONS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

With  regard  to  certain  fourth-rate  dwelling- 
houses  recently  commenced  in  Albert-street, 
in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras,  the  builder, 
Mr.  Dunsmore,  had  kept  the  two  lower- 
most stories  open  at  the  back,  with  a 
brestsummer,  built  in  and  resting  upon 

pier  on  each  side,  with  the  view  of  making 
an  addition  which  would  increase  the  rate  of 
the  said  houses  to  a third  rate."  The  district 
surveyor  wished  to  have  the  legality  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding  determined,  and  a joint 
requisition  was  sent. 

The  award  was,  “ that  inasmuch  as  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  requires  as  to  the 
external  walls  of  buildings  of  whatever  class, 
that  every  such  wall  must  be  carried  up  of  its 
full  thickness  to  the  under  side  of  the  plate 
under  the  roof,  and  excepts  only  all  requisite 
openings  for  doors  and  windows  and  recesses 
in  the  walls  under  certain  conditions,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  wall  marked  ‘back  front’  is 
not  so  carried  up  as  required  through  the 
story,  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  which  will 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  squares  at  or 
above  the  principal  entrance,  such  wall  is  not 
to  be  taken  to  be  an  external  inclosing  wall 
of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  area  of  the  building,  nor  is  the  pro- 
posed ‘ addition  ’ to  be  taken  to  be  such  an 
addition  as  may  be  made  to  any  building  with- 
out affecting  the  rate  of  the  building,  but  is 
to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  area  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  measured  in  determining  the  rate 
of  the  building ; and  we  do  hereby  determine 
and  award,  that  the  ‘ addition  ’ is  a part  of  the 
area  of  the  building,  and  that  if  by  such  * ad- 
dition ’ the  area  of  the  said  building  (being  a 
building  of  the  first  class),  will  exceed  four 
squares,  but  will  not  exceed  six  squares,  such 
building  is  of  the  third-rate  of  the  first  class, 
and  not  of  the  fourth-rate.” 


One  result  to  be  obtained  from  the  return  is, 
that  for  the  working  of  the  Buildings  Act 
during  the  years  1845  and  1846,  no  less  a sum 
than  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  has  been  expended  in  the  metropolis, 
exclusive  of  costs  paid  by  builders  and  owners 
to  their  own  surveyors  and  solicitors,  in  cases 
before  the  referees. 


Metallic  Addresses. — The  Birmingham 
newspapers  speak  of  a novel  mode  of  advertis- 
ing the  names  of  tradesmen,  introduced  by  Mr. 
S.  Hiron,  of  that  town.  By  a peculiar  mode  of 
stamping,  this  gentleman  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  address  cards- of- metal,  and  which 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  tradesman  for 
whom  they  are  made,  bear  the  insignia  of  his 
profession,  his  address,  and  whatsoever  re- 
commendation he  may  think  proper.  As  the 
material  and  work  give  them  a degree  of  value, 
they  are  more  prized  than  cards,  and  form  a 
standing  advertisement.  The  die  is  also  avail- 
able for  stamping  letter  paper. 


MAKING  GOOD  PARTY  WALLS. 

In  the  case  of  certain  workshops  proposed 
to  be  erected  against  a building  in  Freston- 
place,  Oxford-street,  in  the  district  of  Maryle- 
bone,  the  district  surveyor  was  of  opinion  that 
the  party-wall,  or  part  of  it,  was  improper  and 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  building  pro- 
posed to  be  erected.  The  upper  part  of  the 
wall  had  been  rebuilt  of  proper  thickness  a 
short  time  previously,  and  the  builders  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  referees,  and  re- 
quested them  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Act  to  allow  that  part 
of  the  wall  to  remain,  “ provided  all  that 
part  and  portion  of  the  said  party-wall  below 
such  portion  as  may  have  been  lately  rebuilt, 
be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  in  conformity  with 
and  agreeably  to  the  several  provisions  made 
and  provided  for  the  respective  class  of  build- 
ing ” under  which  the  premises  may  be  re- 
spectively classed. 

At  a meeting  it  was  explained  “ that  the 
upper  story  of  the  present  building  was  fitted 
up  with  looms,  hung  against  the  party- wall, 
upon  which  there  are  expensive  carpets  in  pro- 
gress of  manufacture,  and  that  to  pull  down 
the  whole  of  the  wall  would  cause  the  occu- 
piers great  loss  and  inconvenience.” 

The  referees  determined,  “that  it  will  not 
be  contrary  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
to  remove  the  lower  part  of  an  existing  wall, 
and  restore  the  part  removed  with  new  brick- 
work in  mortar  or  cement,  so  that  the  upper 
part  which  remains  he  sound  and  be  not 
damaged  by  the  removal  of  the  work  below, 
and  so  that  the  whole  wall,  when  finished,  be 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  applicable  thereto  ; and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  in  the  present  case  the  district- 
surveyor  will  be  justified  in  allowing  th,e  par- 
ties to  proceed  in  the  manner  proposed,  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  if,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  work,  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  be  found  to  be  so  damaged  by  settle 
ment  or  otherwise,  as  in  his  opinion  to  require 
to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  same  be 
forthwith  done  to  his  satisfaction.” 
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THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

“ Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them." 

In  the  conclusion  of  our  last  article  on  this 
important  subject  of  popular  and  increasing 
interest,  we  took  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  gas  companies  to  the  frequent  ex- 
perience of  Government  in  effecting  great  and 
wide-spread  benefits  to  the  public,  without  the 
slightest  disadvantage — nay,  with  positive  ad- 
vantage—to  the  revenue,  by  immense  reductions 
of  taxation  on  articles  in  general  use.  But  we 
might  have  appealed  to  their  own  experience 
as  a class— experience  thrust  on  them  per 
force,  indeed;  but  not  the  less  instructive  on 
that  account.  We  shall  now,  however,  before 
proceeding  to  other  and  more  hopeful  topics, 
just  adduce  one  single  case,  well-authen- 
ticated, in  the  shape  of  evidence  led  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee  on  the  Liverpool 
gas  question,  recently  published.  From  that 
evidence,  it  appears  that  since  1834,  when  the 
maximum  price  of  one  of  the  companies  was 
45s.  per  1,000  feet,  which  the  other  brought 
down  to  15s,  “ the  price  has  been  [further] 
pulled  down  from  15s.  to  12s.  6d.,  then  8s., 
then  7s.,  when  it  was  said  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  have  gas  made  at  a lower  price  ; 
then  5s.,  when  there  was  another  deliberate 
dead  stop,  as  it  was  declared  to  be  a losing 
price, — then,  finding  it  in  vain  any  longer  to 
resist  the  determination  of  the  consumers  that 
the  price  should  be  [still  further]  reduced, 
they  consented  to  take  something  less  than  a 
losing  price,  or  4s.  6d.  as  the  maximum.”  Now 
as  to  these  very  sweeping  reductions, — thus 
administered,  like  wholesome  physic  to  a res- 
tive child,  by  nasal  compulsion, — how  are 
they  viewed  or  esteemed  in  the  present  day 
by  those  very  parties  with  whom  the  re- 
iterated pullings  down  had  gone  so  greatly 
* against  the  grain  ?’  With  any  thing  like  the 
eloquence  in  their  favour  with  which  the  ‘ chief 
clerk  ’ of  the  company’s  own  statistical  ad- 
missions plead, — even  taking  them  at  what  they 
are  worth, — we  cannot  pretend  to  cope ; and 
we  shall,  therefore,  as  we  fairly  may,  adduce 
his  evidence  verbatim,  as  an  index  to  the  present 
feeling  of  his  constituents  on  this  interesting 
and  important  subject. 


Cross-examined  : — And  your  object  is  to  reduce 
the  price  [to  3s.  8d.],  in  case  you  can  have  an  ex- 
tension of  your  capital  ? — Yes. 

Now,  then,  seeing  that  the  reduction  to  4s.  6d. 
has  been  a losing  concern,  and  seeing  only  a gleam 
of  sunshine  from  having  borrowed  23,000/.  from 
your  bankers,  on  the  security  of  your  outstanding 
accounts, — is  not  that  an  inducement  the  other  way. 
Is  it  not  a ground  for  raising  the  price  to  5s.  6d., 
instead  of  reducing  it  to  3s.  8d. — Certainly  not. 

Just  explain  how  you  make  that  out. — I make  it 
out  in  this  way  : that  the  increased  consumption 
[/o  follow  on  the  reduction]  will  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  price. 

How  is  that  ? — For  instance,  I shall  go  back  to 
the  year  1842,  when  we  reduced  the  price  to  7s.  In 
that  year  the  income  was  17,576/.  The  following 
year  the  price  was  the  same,  and  the  nett  income 
was  18,234/.  The  following  year  we  had  nine 
months  at  7s.,  and  three  months  at  6s.,  and  these 
were  the  three  summer  months,  consequently  only 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  period,  and  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  gas  ; and  the  income  was  19,148/.  In  June, 
1845,  the  price  was  nine  months  at  6s.,  and  three 
months  at  5s.,  and  the  nett  income  was  19,361/, 
Therefore  we  were  as  well  off  in  1845  with  the  price 
at  6s.  and  5s.  as  in  1842  at  7s  ; the  reason  being 
that  [in  consequence  of  the  successive  reductions] 
the  demand  was  materially  increased,  and  we  were 
[further]  enabled  [or  rather  compelled]  to  make 
these  reductions  in  the  price. 

And  all  this  time,  be  it  specially  noted,  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  — coal,  — was 
rising : — 

“ What  was  the  average  price  iii  former  years  ? 
In  1842  it  was  12s.  lid.  (per  ton)  ; in  1845  it  was 
12s.  9-Id. ; in  1846  it  was  13s.  8!d.  ; and  the  pre- 
sent price  is  15s.  1” 
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year  following  a deficiency  of  the  same  amount,  and 
that  set  us  about  right.” 

Moreover,  since  the  date  of  these  statistics, 
we  find  that  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
company,  held  the  other  day,  there  “ being  an 
excess  of  nett  income  over  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1846,  of  3,730/.  5s.,”  the  directors  “ re- 
commended that  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10/.  per  share  per  annum  [the  restricted 
maximum]  be  now  declared;”  and  after  the 
chairman  had  stated  that  “ the  proprietors  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  company ,”  it  was 
announced  that  “ by  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  company’s  gas  a [further]  re- 
duction in  price  [below  the  maximum  of4s.6d.] 
might  be  expected  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a 
further  rise  of  coal  to  “ 16s.  or  17s. !” 

Now  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  gas,  in  consequence  of  these  reductions, 
to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  100  per  cent., — 
“ in  many  instances  persons  having  doubled 
their  lights  since  the  price  was  reduced,”  be- 
sides freely  consuming  double  the  quantity  of 
gas,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  lights  previously  used, 
while  in  instances  still  more  numerous,  the  use 
of  gas  has  extended  to  a lower  and  still  lower 
class  of  houses  in  exact  proportion  to  its  reduc- 
tion in  price, — yet  even  at  the  present  day,  with 
all  tki3  vast  compensatory  diffusion,  40,000 
inhabited  houses,  out  of  54,000,  still  remain  to 
be  supplied  with  gas!  which,  however,  is 
“ coming  into  operation  even  in  the  very  poorest 
houses,”  so  that  the  capability  of  increase  in 
the  diffusion,  according  to  the  reduction  in 
price,  has  still  a vast  and  almost  illimitable 
field  of  operation  over  which  to  expand  itself.* 
A more  instructive  precedent,  either  for  the 
guidance  of  our  great  metropolitan  monopolists, 
the  Liverpool  companies  themselves,  or  the 
manufacturers  of  gas  in  general,  cannot  well 
be  conceived.  But  it  appears  from  the 
very  evidence  now  adduced,  that  these  parties 
in  general  stand  doggedly  and  determinedly 
in  their  own  light  [proof  of  which,  even  from 
their  own  recognized  organ,  we  shall  offer 
anon],  and  that  there  is  a very  great  prejudice 
amongst  them  against  the  introduction  of  even 
the  ostensible  means  of  cheapening  the  manu- 
facture of  tbeir  gas,  about  which  they  care  as 
little,  apparently,  as  do  our  water  companies 
about  ostensible  means  of  cheapening  the 
* manufacture’  of  their  water,  — a fact,  in  ex- 
planation of  which  but  one  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  offered, and  for  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  our  last  article.!  But  so  inveterate  is  this 
‘ prejudice  ’ that  an  engineer,  “ connected 
with  a high-priced  gas  company  in  London,” 
who  was  somewhat  strangely  and  unfortunately 
appointed  to  act  as  a Government  commis- 
sioner on  the  claim  of  the  Guardian  cheap  Gas 
Company,  and  who,  accordingly,  ‘ damnified  ’ 
its  prospects  without  compunction  by  an  ad- 
verse report,  and  endeavoured  too,  much  more 
officiously  than  officially,  but  by  good  fortune 
unsuccessfully,  to  prejudice  the’  Taunton  Gas 
Company  against  the  cheap  schemes  which  they 
had  adopted, — is  said  to  have  acknowledged, on 
being  previously  requested  to  act  as  consulting 
engineer  to  thi>  very  Guardian  Gas  Company, 
that  “ it  would  be  much  to  his  detriment  if  he 
undertook  a x v scheme  for  the  making  of  cheap 
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the  Taunton  Comptiiiy.'iii  conrse'of 
j 1 ‘—it  doubled  -within  t 


tii?  it.''  said  the  chairman  of 

V-- — - — 1 “S  -*  rhe  same  line  of  evidence,  “the 

demand  wae&bout  doubled  within  the  first /car."— The  price  raid 
by  tins  company  to  Mr.  Cox,  by  the  way,  for  providing  then  with 
their  gas,  is  Is.  lod.,  including  every  thine  iu  the  thape  of  material 
and  manufacture,  and  even  patent  right.  And  vet  the  company 
admit  that  they  charge  7s.  for  the  very  -ras  thus  supplied  to  tlicrri- 
fr\e’ 1;;r  ■ Mr-  l*x*  «uu  ingenious  nui  '.fe.  declares 

that  although,  in  conseaucnee  of  an  ucadcnt,  he  was  obliged  to 
Bopply  this  company  on  the  same  terms,  while  roiuiufiwtarmg  the 
article  ou  the  old  and  more  expensive  ‘3-stem,  and  with  coals  at 
UMl"  l0.n.-  most  extraordinary  that  I have  not  lost  So/,  by 
U within  the  last  half  year uonortfls.  absolutely  ; what  he  reali'v 
meuns  being  probably  that  he  did  not  Ion  M.  fdiepruj’t  beliad 
from  the  first  anticipated. 

t An  outre  conclusion,  such  as  this  mav  be  thought  by  some  to 
,he  ruk  °J  heiu®  mistaken  for  a mere exe^able 
rod  Ve  shall  snpportTu/^osiUoiI'  by^t^j^rative  i\Vdroce°  ot 
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encourage,  the  sale  and  delivei-y  of  their  article  he 

as  any  weaver  of  webs,  or  gTOwcr  of  cotton  „r  ,J2(J"ca'5urem?n*’ 

meapeiuny  the  expenses  of  its  production  ? And  if  with'  the  1. 
rather  than  with  the  former,  as  we  cannot  but  do  Wes  1 2iLr 
gas  companies  care  uot  a straw,  any  more  than  water  conmaail, 
do,  about  meting  out  their  delivered  material  to  comwmSS,  £ a 
r«son,we  sav,  a.- obvious  as  the  parallel  is  significant  and  complete 
'>mteri»U  as  delivered  to  the  cum,umer,  iTslion. 

mu^l^aMe^t 1 ^tn°^2f  Iir"'<u«iou  of  it.  00111- 

pared,  at  least,  witu  what  they  usually  charge  for  it.  and  that 
f^i.b.Lthe  ‘•’ubr  *rue  sofbcieut  reason,  as  it  also  is  for  their  in 
deference  to.  or  even  'prejudice  ‘against,  all  cetenibl'  m^s  or 


! GAS  !”  We  cannot  in  justice,,  however,  refuse 
the  credit  of  much  more  boldness  and  good 
sense,  to  the  following  significant  appeal  of 
the  Gas  Gazette  of  10th  ultimo,  to  its  consti- 
tuents, the  ‘ powers  of  darkness  ’ rather  than 
of  light,  solemnly  warning  them  to  ‘ set  their 
houses  in  order.’ 

“ Were  we  inclined  to  flatter  the  iniei'ests 
which  we  profess  to  uphold , we  might  send  up 
shouts  for  victory  and  safety  [tor  what,  does 
not  satisfactorily  appear,  and  would  be  indeed 
to  flatter  the  interests  so  upheld] ; but  we 
have  a more  serious,  and  far  less  agreeable 
duty  to  perform.  ‘ The  times  are  out  of 
joint,’  and  we  dare  not  sleep  at  our  post.  The 
reports  of  some  of  the  Government  surveyors 
have  created,  universally,  an  uneasy  feeling, 
and  there  is  an  up-heaving  of  the  whole  body- 
politic  on  this  subject,  which  betokens  a move- 
ment, compared  with  which  the  storm  just 
passed,  was  but  as  the  ‘ half-gale,’  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  compared  with  the  hurricane  of 
the  torrid,  or  even  with  the  earthquake  itself. 
‘Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,’  and  our  position  enables  us  to  see  and 
observe  these  ‘ shadows,’  and  we  pledge  our 
reputation  as  public  journalists  to  the  fact, 
that  in  making  this  announcement,  we  do  so 
on  good  and  sufficient  ground, — that  ivc  are 
not  ‘ fighting  with  shadow's, ’ but  acting  the 
part  of  faithful  watchmen;  and  as  such  we 
would  say,  woe  be  to  those  whom  the  coming 
storm  finds  unprepared.  * • * ‘ Put  your 

houses  in  order .’  Make  gas  cheap  and  sell  it 
cheap;  have  no  secrets.  * * * Make 

YOUR  CUSTOMERS  YOUR  FRIENDS.  * * * 

But  if  no  sufficient  precautions  be  taken,  if 
sagacity,  forethought,  justice,  good  manage- 
ment, and  good  feeling  be  thrown  to  the  winds, 
we  say  it  deliberately, — annihilation  will  fol- 
low,— the  vessel  will  founder.  We  say  empha- 
tically, do  not  be  lulled  into  false  security  ; 
take  steps  in  advance  ! nothing  can  be  so  false 
or  so  fatal,  as  to  be  compelled,  forced,  into  any 
given  course  of  action  ; and  yet,  until  lately, 
what  but  this  has  been  the  history  of  every  gas 
company  in  the  empire,  with  some,  very  few, 
brilliant  exceptions  ? ” 

Yes,  the  watchman  is  faithful  to  his  duty ; 
but  will  his  sleeping  charge  awake  ? Will 
their  downfal  to  the  level  of  the  public  expec- 
tation be  arrested,  as  he  desires,  by  some  snug 
little  eminence  within  convenient  reach  of 
their  present  bigh-tower  tops  ? We  doubt  it 
much;  but  however  deaf  and  dormant  they 
may  be  to  the  warning  voice  of  a friend, — that 
the  public,  at  least,  are  now  wide  awake  to  the 
approach  of  a new  and  bright,  though  artifi- 
cial, day,  the  rapidity  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  diffusion  of  all  our  exposures  of  the  secrets 
of  the  gas-house,  through  the  ever-watchful 
press,  abroad  over  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  beyond  the  mere  limits  of 
England,  abundantly  attests  ; as  even  also  does 
the  popular  ‘gossip’  of  the  metropolis  itself, 
so  pleasantly  detailed  in  many  of  our  provin- 
cial papers,  as  the  following  from  ‘ the  Albion ’ 
will  instance,  while  it  will  also  perhaps 
assist  in  rousing  up  the  sleepers  themselves 
to  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  that  public 
who,  they  may  depend  on  it,  will  now  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  what  is  proved  to 
be  within  the  actual  bounds  of  possibility  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a vast  and  unob- 
structed distribution  of  that  light  and  heat 
which  ait  and  science,  as  well  as  nature,  have 
presented  them  with,  to  cheer  their  gloom  and 
to  cherish  and  comfort  their  frame. 

“ An  object  of  fierce  agitation  among  the 
middle  classes  promises  to  be  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  gas,  towards  which  end  a sort  of 
league  is  being  tacitly  formed  in  London  and 
various  parts  of  the  provinces,  their  grievances 
and  determination  finding  able  utterance  in  the 
columns  of  The  Buii.der,  whose  number  of 
to-day  discloses  data  connected  with  the  selling 
and  the  cost  price  of  the  commodity,  calcu- 
lated to  astound  the  Liverpool  Guardian  Com- 
pany themselves,  with  whom  the  movement 
originated,  and  whose  example  is  inciting  so 
general  imitation.  Talk  of  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  9d. 
per  1,000  feet  on  a large  consumption.  What 
do  you  say  to  aid.  being  the  cost  price  of  sup- 
plying a small  consumption  ! Of  course  this 
will  be  laughed  at  as  a monstrous  piece  of  non- 
sense in  your  neighbourhood  ; but,  before  the 
facetious  individuals  indulge  in  too  uproarious 
a degree  of  risibility,  they  would  do  well  to 
turn  to  page  396  of  the  periodical  just  men- 
tioned, and,  under  the  head  of  “The  Gas 


Movement  in  the  Forthcoming  Parliament,” 
they  will,  perhaps,  find  something  calculated 
to  moderate  their  cacchinatory  predilections, 
and  give  them  something  to  think  about.  This 
same  gas  reformation  is  likely  to  be  urged  on 
the  Government  during  the  approaching  ses- 
sion as  pertinaciously  as  the  Health  of  Towns’ 
question,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  an  integral 
and  essential  portion,  and  ministers  will  hardly 
shrink  from  affording  it  all  necessary  consider- 
ation.” 

In  fact,  the  first  fruits  of  this  great  move- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  been  already  reaped, 
and  to  have  already  afforded  good  promise  of 
future  abundance.  The  general  ‘ Gas  Act,’  of 
23rd  April  last,  prescribing  or  restricting  the 
limits  of  the  distributed  profits  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  was  the  first  fruit.  Then  followed 
the  determination  of  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, even  while  affording  the  present  com- 
panies a last  chance  of  redeeming  themselves 
in  the  public  countenance  and  favour,  to  bind 
them  down  to  certain  acts  of  partial  justice  to 
the  public  such  as  excited  the  ‘ uneasy  feeling  ’ 
so  plaintively  alluded  to  ; and  the  seeds  of  fur- 
ther fruits  have  been  already  sown  in  the  new 
Parliament  by  the  expurgation  of  committees 
from  all  parties  interested,  and  by  the  empres- 
sement  of  the  growing  public  opinion,  and  the 
accumulations  of  fact  and  reason  in  the  present 
movement,  both  on  the  Government  and  on  the 
Legislature. 

We  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sort  of  gas  dispensed  by  some  of  the 
companies,  and  the  improvement  that  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  effected. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Examination  for  State's  Architects  and 
Engineers  in  Bavaria. — If  Europe  gazes  with 
complacency,  nay  admiration,  at  the  structural 
creations  of  Bavaria,  which  now,  by  the 
Ludwigs  canal,  &c.,  have  entered  on  the 
domain  of  public  utility,  we  must  not  think 
that  such  has  been  done  by  enchantment  and 
magic.  Moreover,  a Klenze — a Gartner, 
would  have  striven  in  vain  to  put  their  fancies 
( Ideate ) into  tangible  shape,  unless  a number 
of  inferiorities  had  been  extant,  to  ex- 
ecute, and  properly  execute,  their  designs. 
Thus,  the  Bavarian  Gazette  (Regierungsblatt) 
of  15th  of  June  contains  a government  notifi- 
cation “ of  the  theoretical  examinations,  in 
1847,  for  the  Stale's  buildings  service .”  The 
programme  contains  Latin,  algebra  up  to  the 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  plain  and  de- 
scriptive geometry,  drawing,  mapping,  and 
planning,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
chemistry,  physics  (mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
&c.),  with  the  usual  branches  of  architecture, 
history  of  architecture,  &:c.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  most  of  these  branches  are  taught 
regularly  at  the  Munich  University,  where  our 
professionals  are  entered  like  any  other  stu- 
dents of  the  learned  professions.  The  ulterior 
and  more  immediate  branches,  then,  and  the 
practice,  are  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Building  Institution. 
( Bauschule .) 

Comte  Laborde  on  the  Palais  Mazarin  * — 
It  is  the  great  question  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Paris  library,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  above  publication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a brief  outline  : — 

In  the  times  of  Cardinal  Giulio  Mazarini, 
the  present  Qu artier  Ricbilieu  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  has  now,  and 
was  indicated  on  plans  by  the  usual  sigDS  of 
fields  and  farms.  The  Palais  Royal,  which 
then  was  no  continuous  range  of  buildings  and 
porticos,  was  quite  close  to  the  petits  champs. 
It  was  from  the  window  of  the  palais,  that 
Mazarin  saw,  beyond  the  little  fields,  a h6tel 
of  fine  appearance,  which  then  belonged  to 
President  Tuboeuf.  After  being  made  the 
property  of  the  premier,  its  appearance  soon 
changed.  Venice  sent  there  its  large  mirrors, 
the  Levant  its  huge  carpets,  China  furnished 
porcelain,  while  dogs  and  horses  were  im- 
ported from  England  and  Spain.  After  divers 
vicissitudes,  the  legent  ordered  the  transfer 
of  the  royal  library  to  the  Palais  Mazarin, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

In  speaking  on  this  individual  palace,  Mr. 
Laborde  enters  into  a variety  of  disquisitions  on 
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those  of  the  same  epoch.  Mirrors  were  so  dear 
then,  that  Mazarin  bought  one  for  20,000  frs. 
and  still,  the  finest  did  not  exceed  42  inches  by 
26,  and  even  glass  was  so  dear,  that  portraits 
were  covered  with  plates  of  talc  for  preserva- 
tion. As  the  use  of  bells  in  houses  was  not 
known,  a hundred  domestics  crowded  the  halls 
and  corridors  of  the  rich.  The  description 
which  our  author  gives  of  the  streets  of  Paris, 
makes  one  believe,  at  last,  that  we  have  attained 
a little  civilization  after  all.  They  were  nar- 
row, dark,  most  dirty,  and  covered  with  im- 
purities of  all  sorts. 

The  Suez  Cunal. — The  engineers  of  the 
Lloyd  Austriaco,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  to 
sludy  the  locality,  where  the  intended  canal 
has  to  end  in  the  latter  country,  have  returned 
home.  The  Pasha  gave  them  the  assurance, 
that  the  views  of  England,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria were  in  accordance  on  this  subject:  he 
would  go  to  work.  As,  however,  the  embank- 
ment of  the  .Nile  is  to  be  completed  first,  no- 
thing can  be  done  with  the  canal  for  at  least 
the  next  three  years. 

Pusthumous  Honour  to  Gaerlner.  — The 
Committee  for  rebuilding  the  large  theatre  at 
Pesth,  lately  destroyed  by  fire  — thought  that 
the  competition  designs  for  the  new  house 
\yould  be  best  judged  if  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  first  talent  of  the  age,  wherever 
it  might  he  found.  1 hey  therefore  addressed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Board  at 
Vienna,  letters  of  invitation  to  Messrs. 
Gaerlner  and  Scbickler,  at  Munich,  to  proceed 
to  Pesth  for  the  examining  of  the  plans.  Un- 
fortunately the  great  architect  was  no  more, 
when  he  was  thus  honourably  distinguished, 
but  Mr.  8.  (on  whom  the  judging  of  the  in- 
ternal decoration  devolves)  lias  already  pro- 
ceeded on  hisjournev. 

Ar'  News  from  Bonn — The  restoration  of 
the  Minster  has  been  completed  as  far  os  pre- 
sent means  will  permit.  Still,  the  fine  cloister, 
ruinous  in  many  places,  waits  for  a resloring 
hand,  which  is  wanted  not  only  for  the  lower 
vaults,  hut  also  for  opening  the  galleries  of  the 
first  floor,  which  a subsequent  age  has  dis- 
figured with  their  stupid  putcbwoik.  Most 
arf-friends  bad  w'ished  for  a restoration  of  the 
old  Rainensdorf  Chapel,  at  its  original  site 
near  the  Cumthurey  ; still  the  conveying  of  se- 
veral columns  and  consoles  to  the  Bonn  church- 
yard, fur  the  erection  of  a similar  building 
there,  is  at  least  preserving  a faint  memento  of 
ibis  plastic  monument. — The  Bonn  church- 
yard conceals  many  interesting  cenotaphs,  6uch 
as  that  of  the  widow  and  son  of  Schiller.  The 
tomb  also  of  Niebuhr,  erected  by  bis  pupil, 
|Fl-ed.  Will.  1 V.,  of  Pru*sia,  deserves  notice. 
Il  is  an  original  looking  construction  of  grey 
frees'ciiie.  with  a marble  medallion  portrait  of 
the  historian.  The  grave  of  liebtnes,  the  il 
lpstra.ior  of  Italy,  is  also  remarkable — and 
Sehlegel’s  tomb  will  hereafter  impart  yet  a 
greater  interest  to  this  cemetery.  Still  all  our 
modern  mortuary  monuments  cannot  be  set  on 
a par  with  those  of  medisevul,  far  less  of  classic 
antiquity  ; it  it  may  not  appear  altogether,  that 
the  Cl,  ristian  system  of  the  world  (IVellans- 
chaung ) be  incommensurate  to  a proper  seizing 
of  memorials'  for  the  deparied.  Nevertheless, 
inedneval  sculptors  and  stonemasons  were  more 
successful  than  we  are. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

StR, — Toucliingyour  remarkson  theprojected 
alterations  in  Wesiminster  Abbey,  will  you 
allow  me  to  make  a few  suggestions  on  a pub- 
lished letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  by  “A  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  Everyone  who  knows  any  tiling 
of  such  matters,  must  join  with  the  writer  of 
that  letter  in  deprecating  the  proposal  of  plac- 
ing the  congregation  in  the  transepts — though, 
by  the  way,  one  benefit  I see  likely  to  result 
from  such  a move,  w ould  be  the  destruction  of 
those  hideous  heathenish  monuments  which 
now  disfigure  them,  and  w hich  would  certainly 
prevent  any  thing  like  devotion. 

His  oilier  position  is  equally  strong,  viz., 
that  it  is  a most  dangerous  principle  to  admit 
that  the  necessity  of  providing  room  for  the 
congregation,  sanctions  the  violation  of  eccle- 
siastical precedent.  Though  he  dues  not  seem 
aware  that  not  only  at  St.  Patrick’s,  but  “in 
this  country,”  the  sad  effects  of  such  a principle 
are  visible,  for  at  one  cathedral  (Bristol)  a 
parcel  of  red-legged  schoolboys  are  to  be  seen 


every  Sunday,  crowded  round  the  altar,  on  the 
very  sacrarium,  and  close  against  the  east 
wall. 

His  general  idea  of  making  the  nave  avail- 
able for  worshippers,  not  of  the  choral  body, 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  but  there  are 
some  points  in  his  plan  which  seem  open  to 
very  grave  objection. 

The  first  of  these  is  placing  the  stalls  and 
choir  under  the  lantern,  and  so  marring  the 
whole  plan  of  the  church  as  regards  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  nave.  Surely  the  stalls  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  placed  further  eastward 
than  the  easternmost  piers  of  the  nave? 

Another  objectionable  point  in  this  plan 
seems  to  be,  that  a passage  of  only  four  feet  is 
left  from  the  w estern  door  to  the  choir,  W'hereas 
five  feet  is  the  least  that  should  be  allowed 
even  in  u parish  church,  and  six  feet  would 
not  be  more  tlmn  enough  where  bishops  and 
dignitaries  may  walk  in  propessioD,  as  at  the 
recent  consecration  of  bishops. 

As  Westminster  Abbey  is  uot  the  only  colle- 
giate church  where  fresh  arrangements  are 
contemplated,  any  step  which  is  taken  there 
will  be  of  vast  importance,  not  only  us  regards 
Westminster,  but  as  a precedent  for  other  ca- 
thedrals.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Ecci.esiologist. 

August  26th,  1847* 


THE  SPIRIT  THAT  SHOULD  ANIMATE 
OUR  ARTISTS. 

Sir, — In  reading  the  first  of  the  excellent 
papers  on  the  “ Positive  Science  involved  in 
the  Fine  Arts,”  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
following  observation  : “ Let  us  exert  ourselves 
in  the  capacity  of  humble  pioneers  of  progress 
— content  to  bow  at  the  altar  of  pure  truth 
rather  thau  indulge  a morbid  craving  alter 
popularity.” 

I had  intended  sending  you  a few  thoughts 
of  my  own  upou  the  last  part  of  this  observa- 
tion, but  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  forward 
you  an  extract  from  a sermon  preached  by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  in  Trinity  College  Cnapel, 
at  the  annual  commemoration,  December, 
1829.  That  the  spirit  breathed  throughout  tile 
whole  of  that  sermon  may  be  more  and  more 
the  language  of  our  arcliitecls  especially,  as 
well  as  of  all  who  play  a prominent  part  in 
this  our  modern  drama,  is  the  ardent  wish  of, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

4>{\op. 


After  speaking  of  the  law  of  self-sacrifice, 
as  equally  binding  on  the  poet,  the  Archdeacon 
proceeds,  “ 1 can  merely  hint  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  truths  are  exemplified  in  the 
history  ot  the  arts.  Whether  the  artist  has 
hewn  out  his  ideas  from  the  how  els  of  the  earth, 
or  has  boriowed  the  pencil  of  the  sun  to  ex- 
press them,  nothing  in  either  art  is  truly  admi- 
rable unless  we  lose  sight  of  the  artist  in  his 
work—  unless  he  lias  suppressed  his  own  per- 
sonal consciousness,  and  has  partly  a soi  l of 
transmigration  into  the  person  lie  was  portray- 
ing, or  the  idea  he  was  etnbodv  ing.  W lien  our 
attention  is  called  aside  from  the  beauty  of  the 
work  to  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  artist, — when 
we  ihus  hear  the  voice  of  the  prompter,  w e see 
that  the  whole  is  a trick,  and  t urn  a way  in  disgust. 
For  admiiation  is  never  given  readily  except 
to  those  who  do  not  challenge  it:  they  who 
would  take  the  first  place  are  bid  go  down  to 
the  last.  Thus  selfishness  is  the  parent  of 
that  affectation,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
modern  art,  and  from  which  our  artists  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  disenthrall  themselves. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  when  a 
work  is  free  from  6Uch  affectation  we  call  it 
natural  ; as  it  were  from  a lurking  conscious- 
ness,— awakened  by  looking  at  that  which  is 
ideal,  and  which  therefore  should  represent 
us  bs  w e ought  to  be, — that  selfishness  is  not 
man’s  real  and  primary,  hut  only  his  artificial, 
secondary  nature,  a coaling  ot  smoke  and  dirt, 
the  fumes  and  dregs  of  our  souls,  whereby 
the  beauty  and  brightness  of  the  original  pic- 
ture has  been  grievously  defaced,  and  in  most 
cases  well  nigh  destroyed.  If  any  one  asks, 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  works  entitled  to  the 
name  of  natural  were  so  much  more  abundant 
in  ancient  times  than  they  have  been  in  modern, 
an  answer  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
merged  in  that  of  the  citizen  much  mote  com- 
pletely in  ancient  day6  than  it  has  ever  done 


since;  and,  with  reference  to  the  bulk  o* 
mankind,  much  more  completely  than  it  ha8 
ever  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian- 
Added  to  which,  a national  spirit  always  tends 
to  foster  whatever  will  heighten  the  nation’s 
outward  glory;  whereas  Christianity,  at  least, 
since  the  reformation,  has  rather  drawn  men’s 
minds  away  from  that  which  is  merely  sym- 
bolical, and  led  them  to  seek  for  more  imme- 
diate spiritual  expressions  of  their  ideas. 

While  self  -consciousness  has  become  more 
vivid  in  all,  those  in  whom  it  has  been  trans- 
figured into  a higher  consciousness  have 
sought  to  manifest  Christ  by  more  direct  me- 
thods than  those  of  the  arts.  Before  the  Re- 
formation, however,  it  was  the  Christian  spirit 
swaying  and  ovei ruling  the  ppiiit  of  the 
natural  man,  that  gave  birth  to  whatever  is 
most  excellent  in  modern  painting  and  archi- 
tecture. 

In  both,  the  aim  of  the  artists  wa9  not  to  set 
forth  their  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God, 
according  to  their  v iew  of  what  would  contri- 
bute to  it:  and  so  entirely  had  the  selfish 
principle  been  subdued  in  the  great  architects 
who  built  our  cathedrals,  lhar  they  did  not 
even  take  thought  to  have  their  names  pre- 
served. They  were  content  to  live,  and  they 
do  live,  in  their  works.  Hence,  we  see  that 
true  genius  necessarily  implies  a moral  struggle 
and  a victory, a struggle  against  the  principle  of 
selfishness,  urul  a victory  over  it ; and  this  uf- 
fords  a higher  ground  and  sanction  for  the  ad- 
miration which  all  nations  have  entertained 
for  genius,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it  helps  to 
explain  the  irrepressible  feeling  that  there  is 
a latent  bond  of  union  between  genius  and 
virtue.” 


MAN  versus  TIME. 


The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  a 
well-known  verse  of  B\ron.* 

Many  a column  and  many  a stone 
Have  been  by  the  hand  of  man  overthrown, 

And  many  a pile  would  now  remain 

Where  we  sigh  and  regret  o’er  their  ruins  in  vaiu, 

It  lett  Ur.to  time  ; but  the  spoiler,  man, 

Switt  as  time  Hies,  still  keeps  in  the  van, 

And  palace  and  fane,  and  dome  and  hall, 

Thus  swept  from  the  face  of  this  earthly  ball, 
Leave  scarce  a stone  or  a column  to  tell 
Where  kings  in  their  priue  have  loved  to  dwell. 
Then  out  upon  man  ! who  anticipates  time, 

As  witness  the  cities  destroyed  in  their  prime  : 
Agrigentum,  Nineveh,  Balbeck  and  Rome, 
Carthage,  Palmyra, — Oasis  and  Home, 

By  barbarous  man,  a frail  creature  of  clay, 
Broken,  dashed  down,  and  swept  away, 

Whilst  Time  creeps  on  with  his  scythe  und  his 
glass, 

And  sighs  o’er  the  ruin  that  hath  come  to  pass. 
Then  out  upon  man,  und  not  upon  time, — 

W'hat  will  nut  man  do  in  passion  or  wine  ? 

Out  upon  man  ! who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  euough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve. 

Ol’HA  M.  Alderson. 


Nuremberg. — The  restoration  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  rernemhei ed  by  all  who  have 
visited  this  most  inieivsting  of  foreign  cities, 
is  nearly  completed.  A cm  respondent  of  the 
Athenaeum  su\s  : — 1 lie  painted-glass  windows 
are  undergoing  the  la?l  touches:  hut  though 
the  fiuest  anil  must  cunning  arti-ts  have  been 
employed,  the  celebrated  Vulkauier  window 
remains,  as  it  ever  was,  unrivalled.  The 
aepih  and  brightness  of  the  colours  in  this 
window  are  almost  without  parallel.  The 
houses— -which  constitute,  after  all,  the  real 
glory  of  Nutemberg  — are  in  admirable  con- 
dition ; great  pains  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  stone  carvings  Irorn  the  wearing 
hand  of  time.  The  subterranean  passages, 
which  extend  under  the  sitvets  and  houses 
here  of  more  than  half  the  town,  are  very 
curious:  they  were  constructed  to  afford  the 
magistrates  the  means  of  security  and  escape 
in  case  of  a sudden  rising  of  the  populace.  As 
a bit  of  fine-art  gossip,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  king  of  Bavaria  is  at  Aschaffenburg, 
supetimendiug  the  building  of  his  Pompeian 
villa. 

* “ Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a stone, 

Ou . upon  1’nue  1 it  will  leave  tu  uo°c 
or  ciiu  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Out  upon  Time  1 who  forever  will  leave 
But  eii-iu^u  ui  the  pa,t  for  clief  .uiro  to  grieve 
O'er  t int  Which  hath  ueeu  imd  o'er  that  wiuch  must 
What  we  have  seen  our  suns  shall  see. 

Remounts  of  things  which  have  passed  away  : 

Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creuturcp  of  elay." 
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RENAISSANCE  HOUSE  AT  TOURS. 

The  house  of  Monsieur  Gouin,  banker,  at 
Tours,  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Rue  de  Commerce,  in  that  city,  and  stands  In 
a court-yard,  inclosed  by  a wall  and  gate  from 
the  street.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which 
it  is  a very  elaborate  specimen,  remarkable  for 
the  prodigality  of  ornament  it  displays,  and  the 
mixture  of  Gothic  forms,  with  cornices  and 
entablatures  of  the  Renaissance  style.  The 
interior  has  not  a single  feature  of  interest,  the 
whole  having  been  swept  away  some  years  ago, 
to  adapt  it  for  the  banking  offices  and  a habi- 
tation tor  the  family,  according  to  the  then 
prevalent  notions  of  plainness. 

Our  engraving  gives  a representation  of  the 
front,  from  a sketch  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  H.  Mogford. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER,  AT  A2ZANI. 

About  thirty-five  mile9  west  of  Kutaya,  is 
situated  the  miserable  Turkish  village  of 
Tehevdour  Hissar.  Geographers  and  lourists 
till  lately  were  alike  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
In  the  lime  of  Hadrian,  however,  there  here 
stood  one  of  those  rich  and  populous  cities 
which  then  studded  the  important  provinces 
of  the  Lesser  Asia.  In  the  year  1824,  Lord 
Asbburnham  (then  ViscountSt.  Asaph),  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  happening  to  pass  that 
way,  discovered  among  the  huts  of  Tehevdour 
the  stately  remains  of  a temple,  a theatre,  a 
stadium,  three  bridges,  and  other  remarkable 
monuments,  which  he  determined  to  belong  to 
the  ancient  city  of  iEzani. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  loss 
by  Lord  Ashburnham  of  the  notes  of  his 
journey,  no  notice  of  iEzani  was  given  to  the 
public,  and  hence  this  discovery  did  not  at- 
tract any  attention.  In  1827,  Dr.  Hall,  in 
1829,  the  Hon.  George  Keppel,  and  in  1830 
Messrs.  Oaille,  Stamate,  Meredith,  and,  I be- 
lieve, also  Mr.  D’Fsraeli,  visited  iEzani  ; but 
although  thereby  the  existence  of  these  ruins 
became  more  extensively  known,  it  was 
not  till  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellows’  Journal,  in  1839,  that  public  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  importance  of  them. 
This  very  popular  writer  and  enthusiastic  tra- 
veller introduced  two  views  of  the  temple  into 
the  first  volume  of  travels  which  he  published, 
and  these,  so  far  as  I know,  are  the  only  illus- 
trations of  iEzani  which  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  Subsequently  to  Sir  Charles 
Fellows’s  journey,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  during  a tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  passed  through  Tehevdour, 
and  made  several  sketches  of  its  antiquities. 
In  1841,  Viscount  East  nor,  with  whom 
I travelled  as  private  physician,  spent  four 
days  in  Tehevdour,  and  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  several  drawings  of 
the  temple,  which,  from  his  lordship’s  great, 
proficiency  as  an  artist,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
have  remained  unpublished.  It  was  during 
this  visit  that  I was  enabled  to  obtain  the  mea- 
surements given  below,  which,  although  not 
quite  so  complete  as  I could  have  wished,  may 
not*  1 hope,  be  devoid  of  interest  to  profes- 
sional architects. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lows’s book,  not  only  has  Tehevdour  become 
known  to  the  world,  but  its  predeces- 
sor, iEzani,  has  been  restored  to  ancient  geo- 
graphy, and  its  monuments  laid  open  to  the 
examination  of  succeeding  travellers.  Of  the 
numerous  capitals  and  famous  cities  that  have 
been  the  boast  of  the  various  dominant  races 
in  Asia  Minor,  few  now  have  aught  to  shew  of 
their  former  magnificence  save  prostrate  co- 
lumns and  huge  substructions;  but  iEzani, 
though  formerly  unknown  to  fame,  can,  at  the 
present  day,  exhibit  more  perfect  specimens 
of  Greek  architecture  than  any  other  place, 
except  Athens,  and  not  even  the  city  of  Pallas 
herself  presents  so  complete  a specimen  of 
Ionic  art  as  this  comparatively  obscure  Phry- 
gian town.  Though  not  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  style  to  the  Erectheum,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  iEzani  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  purest  structures  of  Asiatic  Greece, 
where,  indeed,  originated  the  Ionic  order. 

The  temple  is  not  extensive,  being  only 
125  feet  in  length,  but  from  its  high  finish  it 
seems  to  have  been  a building  of  great  excel- 
lence. In  style  it  is  what  Vitruvius  calls  a 
pseudo-dipteral  octostyle  temple,  having  a 
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single  range  of  columns  in  the  flanks,  and  a 
complete  exterior  peristyle  of  forty-four  co- 
lumns. According  to  this  author,  the  pseudo- 
dipteral  style  was  the  invention  of  Hermogenes 
of  Alabanda,  and  be  cites,  as  examples  of  it 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia,  and  that  of 
Apollo  at  Mnestes.  In  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  columns,  the  temple  at  iEzani  does 
not  quite  agree  with  any  of  those  described  by 
Vitruvius.  It  has  much  in  common,  however, 
with  bis  favourite  eustyle,  which  he  says  had 
two  diameters  and  a quarter  in  all  the  inter- 
columniation  except  the  centre  one  of  both 
fronts,  which  were  equal  to  three  diameters  of 
the  columns.  But  the  intercolumniations  of 
the  flanks  and  angles  of  the  fronts,  in  the  iEza- 
nian  temple,  have  hardly  more  than  one  dia- 
meter and  a half,  and  the  centre  ones  two  and 
two  thirds ; the  intervals  next  on  either 
side  having  an  intermediate  width,  namely, 
about  two  diameters  and  a third.  The  inter- 
columniations of  the  flanks  approach  nearer 
to  the  sistyle,  or  perhaps  the  Picnostyle,  than 
the  eustyle  of  Vitruvius  ; hut  the  disposition 
of  the  columns  of  the  pronaos  and  posticum 
correspond  very  nearly  to  those  of  the  latter. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  on  a line  with  the 
third  column  from  the  angle,  so  that  the  width 
of  the  platform,  or  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle 
corresponds  to  two  intercolumniations  and  one 
diameter,  the  antie  of  the  pronaos  being 
parallel  with  the  fourth  column  of  the 
flank,  from  the  eastern  angles,  and  those 
of  the  posticum  with  the  third  column  from 
the  western  angles.  The  portico  thus  had  a 
triple  range  of  columns,  and  the  posticum  a 
double  range, counting  the  pillars  between  the 
antje,  which  were  opposite  to  the  two  central 
columns  of  the  front.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  will  afford 
the  most  correct  idea  of  its  peculiarities  of 
intereolumination  and  general  proportions. 

Twelve  columns  of  the  northern  flank  re- 
main, five  of  the  posticum  (counting  the  corner 
columns  twice),  and  the  two  internal  pillars 
between  the  antae  of  the  western  front,  with 
the  two  corresponding  walls  of  the  cella, 
namely,  the  northern  and  western.  In  the 
posticum  the  internal  columns  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  of  course  proportionately 
more  slender  than  the  external  Ionic  pillars. 
There  is  a very  peculiar  ornament  at  the  top 
of  the  flutiDg  of  the  latter  columns,  namely, 
a little  vase,  introduced  so  as  to  appear  sus- 


pended in  the  groove,  like  a scarabseus  carved 
in  the  marble.  This  gives  a richness  to  the 
upper  members  of  the  column,  which  produces 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the  ornamental  band 
that  is  found  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
the  Erectheum.  The  torus  of  the  pedestals  is 
ornamented  with  imbricated  scales,  like  a pine- 
cone.  The  pedestals  are  destitute  of  plinths, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  true  specimens  of  Greek 
Ionic,  although  Vitruvius  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  plinth  was  a very  essential  part  of  the 
pedestal ; but  the  truth  is,  that  Vitruvius  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
monuments  of  Greece,  bis  -notions  of  them 
being  evidently  derived  from  earlier  Greek 
writers,  and  his  own  experience  being  limited 
to  Italy,  where  the  Ionic  order  never  flourished. 
His  description  of  that  order  in  the  instances 
of  Prieneand  Teo9,  a9  we  know  by  comparison 
with  the  scanty  remains  of  their  temples,  is  at 
fault  in  several  particulars. 

Solid  blocks  of  marble,  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  walls,  are  the  materials  of  which  the 
cella  is  built.  The  stones  are  clamped  together 
\vithmeta!(nocementbeingused),and  the  edges 
of  each  are  finished  with  a delicate  moulding. 
On  the  outer  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  cella,  at 
the  bottom,  is  a plinth  of  the  same  height  as 
the  pedestals  of  the  columns.  Eight  feet  seven 
inches  above  the  plinth  is  situated  a sort  of 
projecting  ledge,  like  a cornice,  one  foot  six 
inches  high;  and  between  this  ledge  and  the 
plinth  there  runs  an  ornamental  fret,  a 
foot  broad.  It  is  in  the  upper  of  the  two  di- 
visions formed  by  this  hand,  on  both  9ides  of  the 
northern  pteroma  of  the  portico,  that  are  placed 
the  inscriptions  given  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
which  inform  us  that  the  name  of  the  city  was 
iEzani,  and  that  the  temple  was  repaired  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  There  are  two  doors  in  the 
posticum  ; they  are  situated  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  antae  and  the  internal  columns.  The 
one  on  the  northern  side  leads  to  the  vaults 
in  the  substruction,  the  other  to  the  interior  of 
the  cella.  As  Vitruvius  says  that  the  pseudo- 
dipteral temples  had  only  one  entrance,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico,  it  is  probable  that 
this  entrance  in  the  posticum  served  as  a back- 
door for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  priests,  who, 
by  means  of  the  adjoining  door,  could  thus  have 
ready  access  to  the  chambers  underneath  the 
temple.  This  would  require  them  to  pass  out- 
side of  the  building  in  going  from  the  cella  to 
the  vaults,  but  in  such  cases  a partition  of  wood 
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was  erected,  stretching  between  the  ant£e,  in 
order  to  divert  the  public  gaze. 


Measurements. 

Extreme  length  of  temple 
Extreme  breadth 
Length  of  chamber  of  cella 
Width  of  ditto 
Thickness  of  wall  of  cella 
Thickness  of  transverse  wall  of  ditto  . . 
Thickness  of  basement  wall  of  peristyle 
Length  of  pteroma  of  portico 
Length  of  ditto  posticum 
Height  of  floor  of  ambulatory  of  peri- 
style above  external  ground 
Height  of  pedestals  of  columns 
Diameter  of  ditto  at  corona  . . 

Height  of  shafts  of  columns  . . 
Diameter  of  ditto  including  lower  as- 
tragal 

Diameter  of  ditto  at  bottom  of  fluting 
Diameter  of  ditto  at  centre 
Diameter  of  ditto  at  top  of  fluting 
Height  of  architrave  . . 

Height  of  freize 
Depth  of  fluting  at  top  of  shaft 
Circumference  of  internal  columns  of 
posticum 

Thickness  of  basement  wall  of  ditto  . . 
Projection  of  plinth  of  walls  of  cella  . . 
Height  of  plinth  of  ditto 
Length  of  partition  wall  of  staircase 
Thickness  of  ditto 
"Width  of  stair 

"Width  of  doorways  of  posticum 
Breadth  between  doors 
Centre  intercolumniation  of  posticum 
Intercolumniations  next  to  centre 
lntercolumniations  of  flanks  and  angles 
of  fronts 


72  5 
45  3 
31  3 
3 0 

3 0 

4 2 
16  8 
7 6 

6 0 
1 10 
4 0 
28  4 

3 8 
3 5 
3 G 

3 3 
2 5 

2 5 
0 1J 

9 8 

4 2 

0 G 

1 10 
21  1 

2 2 

3 10 
G 1 

17  4 
9 2 
7 5 

5 3 


iEzani  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
iEzaniiis,  which  was  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  province  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  border- 
ing on  Bilhynia.  This  district  occupied  the 
western  extremity  of  that  extensive  table-laud 
which  stretches  between  the  northern  and 
southern  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Mount  Olympus  on  the  ninth,  and  Mount 
Messogis  (an  off-shoot  of  Taurus)  on  the 
south.  It  is  a region  of  lofty  plains — the  great 
water-shed  of  Asia  Minor — diversified  by 
prominent  isolated  hills,  which  ure  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  that  appear  as  ranges 
from  the  lower  country.  From  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  territory  of  JEzuniiis, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor  take  their  rise,  as  the  Sangarius,  the 
Rhyndacus,  the  Caicus,  the  H\llus,  and  the 
H'-rmus.  The  second  of  these  flows  through 
jEzani,  an  insignificant  stream.  Standing  on 
the  seals  of  the  theatre,  which  in  a Greek  town 
always  commanded  the  finest  view  the  place 
afforded,  the  conical  peaks  of  Morad  Dagli  and 
Ali  Lfagh  form  very  conspicuous  objects,  espe- 
cially when  the  sun,  sinking  over  ihe  yellow 
plain,  clothes  their  ample  sides  with  a mantle 
of  intense  blue.  The  Cyri  Campus , the  Pel- 
tenus  Campus  and  the  Citlanius  Campus  of  an- 
cient geography  were  all  situated  in  this  corner 
of  Phrygia — a circumstance  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  character  of  the  country. 

To  this  region  Turkey  is  indebted  for  some 
of  her  most  valuable  and  peculiar  products. 
In  the  vicinity  of  JEzani  is  the  opium  district. 
Scatnmony,  a drug  of  still  higher  price,  is  pro- 
duced somewhat  further  to  the  east;  and  there 
also  are  found  several  important  gums,  as  well 
as  yellow  berries,  madder,  and  oilier  dye- woods. 
The  flocks  are  peculiarly  line,  and  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  whole  table-land  make  it 
particularly  well  adapted  to  wool  growing. 
Angora,  in  its  silken-coated  cats  and  goats 
exhibits  the  capabilities  of  the  climate. 

J.  B.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

About  eighty  almshouses,  it  is  rumoured, 
are  to  be  erected  at  Brentwood,  on  a site  near 
the  railway,  by  ‘ one  of  the  most  opulent  soci- 
eties in  the  kingdom.’ The  first  stone  of  a 

new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Poplar. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Curtis,  after  a Gothic  design  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Baib — 1 Jacobo  WiLon  de  Thermis  Archi- 
tecto,’  as  future  antiquaries  are  rather  equi- 
vocally informed  in  the  inscription  deposited 
along  with  the  coins.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  in  the  chapel  for  1,500  persons.  Mr. 
Green,  the  ship  builder,  who  laid  the  first 


Slone,  has  contributed  500  guineas,  Mr.  Snook, 

lOOi,  and  others  3,000(. A statuary  marble 

bust,  on  a marble  plinth,  executed  by  Mr. 
Thurlow,  junior,  of  Suxmundham,  has  been 
placed  in  Aiderburgh  Church,  with  the  follow- 
ing  inscription  : — 

To  the  Memory  of 
GEORGE  CRABBE, 
the  Poet  of  Nature  and  Truth, 
this  Monument  is  erected, 
by  those  who  are  desirous  to  record 
their  admiration  of  his  Genius, 
in  the  place  of  his  Birth. 

Born  December  24th,  1754. 

Died  January  29th,  1832. 

A meeting  of  the  Southampton  board  of 

guardians  was  held  on  Monday  week,  to  con- 
sider the  offer  of  a site  of  land  for  building  a 
new  workhouse,  or  the  propiiety  of  enlarging 
the  present  one,  when  a tender  of  architectu- 
ral designs  was  made  to  the  meeting.  A simi- 
lar communication,  the  chairman  said,  had 
been  previously  received  from  another  archi- 
tect, but  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  either. 
We  would  quote  a sentence  from  Vitruvius 
auent  this,  if  we  bad  time  to  refer. 

An  appeal  has  just  been  made  to  the  public  on 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  Sherborne  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  report  of  an  architect  on  the 
subject  put  into  circulation,  wherein  it  is  pro- 
posed to  scrape  and  clean  the  entire  fabric, 
remove  the  galleries,  and  such  internal  por- 
tions of  the  edifice  as  mar  the  general  effect 
of  it,  and  substitute  uniform  pews  in  place  of 
the  present  irregular  and  inharmonious  con- 
structions. The  estimated  cost  of  these  alter- 
ations is  5,000/.,  and  a meeting,  to  take  the 
subject  into  further  consideration,  is  to  be  held. 

The  new  church  at  Merthyr  was  to  be 

consecrated  on  the  8th  inst.  by  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  Llandaif. The  laying  of  the  first  stone 

of  the  Sheffield  Athemeum  and  Mechanics’ 
Institution  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 

was  announced  for  the  1st  instant. Ihe 

Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  given  a site  and  has 
consented  to  bear  the  whole  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  the  erection  of  a new  and  spacious 
church  at  Walken  Moor,  near  W oreley, 
Eccles,  Lancashire.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  a few  days  since  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  hy  Lady  Brackley. 

The  subject  of  a new  union  workhouse  at 
Bradford,  says  ihe  Observer,  was  diseui-sed  at 
a meeting  of  guardians  on  Friday  week,  but  the 

discussion  ended  in  nothing “How  many 

a Long  Acre  is  to  he  found  on  both  sides  the 
Tyne,”  says  the  Gat>  sheud  Observer.  “ Gates- 
head, with  the  exception  of  a few  hundred 
yards,  is  one  entire  Long  Acre — an  immense 
preserve,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  sports  of 
King  Death  may  be  carried  on  with  impunity. 
Yes  ! and  may  not  the  ratepayers  who  would 
rather  that  the  doctor  and  ihe  undertaker 
visited  their  doors  than  the  collector  of  a sewer 
rate,  be  considered  the  very  best  gamekeepers 

in  his  grim  majesty’s  service?” The  ruins 

of  Hulne  Abbey  and  the  gardens  of  Alnwick 
Castle  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  at 
stated  periods  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  benefit  appears  to  have  been  gratefully 
acknowledged  hy  numerous  visiters. 


BURIAL  IN  TOWNS. 

While  Mehemet  Ali  is  suppressing  ceme- 
teries in  the  interior  of  towns,  and  transplant- 
ing the  burial  places  of  bis  people  to  the  high 
grounds  at  a distance  from  their  cities  and 
villages,  as  well  as  filling  up  marshes,  draining, 
and  erecting  model  villages,  it  is  rather  humi- 
liating to  witness  the  effor ts,  so  long  unavailing-, 
towards  the  like  ends,  in  this,  the  very  central 
focus  of  civilization.  Yet  we  are  glad  indeed 
to  perceive  that  in  a cause  wherein  we  have 
the  honour  to  rank  ourselves  a9  old  pioneers, 
better  prospects  and  more  respect  and  attention 
appear  to  be  afforded  to  that  cause  than  when 
first  and  for  so  long  we,  almost  alone,  cut  out 
the  way  for  the  advance  guard,  now  in  the  field. 
A ‘ very  crowded  and  influential  meeting  ’ was 
held  on  the  27 ih  ultimo,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Scientific  Institution,  Leicester-square,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Mackinnon,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
to  consider  the  evils  of  burying  the 
dead  in  the  churchyard  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis  ; when  many  sickening  details 
were  recapitulated,  such  as  those  so  long  since 
exposed  in  The  Builder;  and  befitting  re- 
solutions were  unanimously  passed,  and  Mr. 


Walker’s  recent  services  duly  acknowledged 
and  approved.  But  we  regret  to  perceive  some- 
thing  like  an  endeavour  to  establish  a new  or 
second  association,  and  thus  to  divide  the  in- 
terest and  the  efforts  that  ought  now  rather 
to  be  resolved  into  unity  for  the  more  hopeful 
furtherance  of  the  end'in  view  in  the  forth- 
coming Parliament.  However,  the  chairman's 
exhortation  to  the  middle  classes  residing  in 
the  crowded  districts  of  the  metropolitan 
churches,  to  unite  together,  in  order  to  obtain 
legislative  interference  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  the  degrading  and  loathsome  practice,  may 
be  susceptible  of  a better  interpretation,  which 
we  sincerely  hope  it  does.  A copy  of  the  re- 
solutions was  to  he  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
new  members  of  Parliament,  to  elicit  bis  senti- 
ments, and  solicit  bis  support. — Mr.  Walker  is 
still  engaged  in  fighting  the  good  fight,  and 
battling  with  corruption  in  its  most  loathsome 
form.  On  Friday  week,  be  delivered  a fourth 
lecture  on  the  subject,  full  of  statistical 
and  other  details,  too  well  adapted  to  bar- 
row  up  the  feelings  and  excite  the  di-gust 
and  shame,  as  well  as  indignation,  of  his  au- 
ditors at  the  continuance  of  such  practices  hy 
“ vested  right”  in  the  very  metropolis  of  the 
world,  though  banished  as  such  “ centres  of 
infection  ” have  been  in  all  the  cities  of  civil- 
ized Europe  besides.  It  is  not  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  however,  that  putrid  fevers  and 
general  and  insidious  infection  and  disease 
still  prevail  from  this  very  cause,  as  witness 
Axminster  and  Minchinhampton ; but  it  is 
some  consolation  to  observe  that  the  move- 
ment is  extending  right  and  lei t throughout 
the  provinces  also.  At  Oldham,  for  inatunce, 
the  Committee  of  Health,  the  other  day, 
brought  a series  of  resolutions,  condemnatory 
of  the  practice  of  interment  in  the  parish, 
church- yard,  under  the  notice  of  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  and  of  a public  meeting 
subsequently  held,  but  not  so  well  attended, 
certainly,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ; and  a 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  lake  steps 
ti>r  the  establishment  of  a new  and  spacious 
burial  ground,  in  a proper  situation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

June  30. — The  second  portion  of  a pap^r 
“ On  Heraldry,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Partridge. 
Relerring  to  remarks  offered  in  the  first  part 
of  his  subject,  he  observed  that  heraldry  would 
be  found  intimately  blended  with  the  general 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  biography 
of  eminent  persons  and  families,  with  tqamueis 
and  customs,  with  poetry  and  polite  literature, 
and  moreover,  that  it  affords  a key  capable  of 
explaining  correctly  ibe  meaning  of  many 
mysterious  and  important  forms,  prevalent  in 
embellishments  during  the  feudal  period. 

The  reader  then  directed  attention  to  those 
heraldic  figures  called  “ Supported,”  such  as 
the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  royal  arms,  and 
he  subsequently  noticed  the  analogy  existing 
between  heraldic  and  natural  loiins.  Sup- 
porters, it  was  said,  came  into  use  when  tour- 
naments anil  feudal  chivalry  assumed  a scale 
of  splendour  requiring  a system  of  distinctions; 
and  it  became  a practice  for  nobh  s anil  knights 
each  to  hang  his  helmet  and  shield,  richly  em- 
blazoned with  heraldic  insignia,  on  thefmnt 
of  his  tent  when  in  the  field.  Two  attendants 
or  esquires,  dressed  in  armour  or  in  a fanciful 
costume,  imitative  of  certain  characteristic 
animated  beings,  were  placed  to  guard  or  sup- 
port them,  and  also  to  receive  such  challenges 
as  might  be  offered.  Undersuch  circumstances, 
it  was  argued,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  sup- 
porters as  lying  down,  Balking  away,  or  half 
asleep,  while  the  heraldic  attitude  rampant 
sh>>uld  be  invariably  maintained.  He  observed, 
that  frequent  instances  may  be  seen  even  in  St. 
James’s-street  and  Pall  Mull,  as  well  us  ou  the 
Gazette  and  The  Times,  in  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  arms  are  represented  a3 
crawling  in  mean-spirited  positions,  instead  of 
rampant  guar dant,  as  set  forth  in  the  blazonry. 
He  remarked,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
detect  an  abuse  of  this  kind,  occurring  before 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  suppoiters  are  never  found  in  any 
other  position  than  rampant,  either  in  archi- 
tectural remains  or  in  old  works  upon  heraldry, 
lie  attributed  this  infraction  in  a considerable 
degree  to  a volume  of  peers’ arms  with  sup- 
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porters  by  Mr.  Catton,  R.A.,  who  being  a 
skilful  painter  of  animals,  but  quite  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  heraldry  (many  of  the  arras 
it  was  said  are  incorrectly  given),  gave  the 
supporters  every  variety  of  attitude,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  a novel  and  pleasing  pictorial 
effect.  This  course  was  much  calculated  to 
mislead  many  who  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  drawing,  but  were  ignorantly  indifferent  to 
the  correct  heraldic  expression  and  meaning. 

The  lecturer  contended,  that  if  one  person 
may  change  the  attitude  of  supporters  for  the 
sake  of  pictorial  effect,  another  would  be 
equally  justified  in  changing  colours  or  in 
making  still  greater  deviations.  Heraldry,  he 
asserted,  mainly  consists  of  imitations  of 
natural  forms,  but  which  are  nearly  always 
made  amenable  to  symbolic  and  conventional 
treatment.  In  cases  such  as  a stag,  horse,  or 
eagle  “ proper ,”  nature  may  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, faithfully  copied  from  natural  bodies, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  these  is  fre- 
quently placed  side  by  side  with  a symbolic 
form,  such  as  a wivern,  dragon,  &c\,  which 
must  be  depicted  according  to  the  laws 
of  heraldry.  Instances  in  illustration  of 
these  views  were  offered.  The  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire has  for  supporters  “ two  stags  pro- 
per,” in  which  case,  colour,  and  form  may 
be  true  to  nature,  but  the  attitude  remains 
heraldic.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
one  gold  and  one  blue  lion,  which,  if  painted 
green,  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  ; or,  if 
red,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Several  similar 
cases  were  cited.  Regard  to  proportion  or 
relative  size,  Mr.  Partridge  observed,  would 
also  tend  to  produce  anomalies,  and  thus  went 
far  to  prove  that  they  were  never  intended  as 
pictures  of  natural  history,  but  as  symbolical 
distinctions,  treasured  by  their  possessors  from 
feelings  of  high  honour.  Examples  were 
adduced  of  beings  of  unequal  sizes,  which  are 
brought  side  by  side  in  arms,  as  a falcon  and 
Bn  elephant,  a lion  and  a cock,  for  supporters, 
and  others  were  named  as  applying  to  crests, 
quarterings,  &c. 

1 1 was  explained,  that  supporters  are  attached 
to  all  arms  of  peers,  and  that,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, they  do  not  pertain  to  those  of  com- 
moners. The  lecturer  then  noticed  the 
opinions  sometimes  held,  that  the  extravagant 
forms  of  animals  used  in  architectural  deco- 
rations, as  Well  as  in  heraldry,  are  efforts 
during  a barbarous  period,  when  the  persons 
employed  could  do  no  better,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  followed  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  manipulative  skill;  but  he 
argued  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view,  and  that 
the  human  figure  and  animals  were  depicted 
with  great  fidelity,  together  with  no  small  hnoiv- 
ledge  of  symbolical  art,  upon  ancient  embroi- 
dered vestments,  stained  glass,  and  illuminated 
missals.  He  considered  that  the  apparent 
eccentricity  proceeded  from  causes  unfelt  at 
the  present  day,  and  that  many  forms  were 
devised  to  be  repulsive  of  evil  spirits  and 
demoniacal  influences.  The  form  and  size  of 
shields,  with  some  other  features  in  heraldry, 
were  pointed  out  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting its  importance  historically,  referring  to 
Winchester  School,  Eton  College,  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  to  stained-glass  windows 
at  Chenies,  Bolsover,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor.  As  an  example  of  family  history 
executed  in  the  present  century,  a view  was 
exhibited  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  dining- 
room, in  which  Mr.  Partridge  decorated  the 
panelling  with  shields,  bearing  arms  descriptive 
of  all  the  marriages  in  the  Russell  family.  He 
also  mentioned  that  be  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Maeready  to  emblazon  correctly  the  arms 
of  each  personage  in  Shakspeare’s  play  of 
“ King  John.” 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  useful 
suggestions  for  the  appropriate  introduction  of 
heraldric  ornament  ; and  stated,  that  before 
now,  a shield  bearing  arms,  placed  on  the 
frame  to  a portrait,  bad  in  itself  formed  an  im- 
portant link  in  establishing  a perfect  chain  of 
legal  evidence. 

This  being  the  last  evening  of  the  session, 
the  meetings  were  adjourned  to  October  next. 


Competition. — Designs  are  wanted  for  a 
workhouse  for  the  City  of  London  Poor  Law 
Union,  to  accommodate  1 ,000  adult  inmates, 
classified  according  to  rule;  the  architect  of 
the  first  selected  design  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
4km  , and  those  of  the  second  and -third  -to  Lave 
premiums  of  100/.  and  50/. 


WHO  BUILT  THE  BATALHA. 

Sir, — The  correspondent  of  the  A ihenceum 
quoted  by  you,inhis  observations  on  the  church 
of  the  Batalha,  says,  “ I believe  Murphy  in 
bis  work  endeavours  to  shew  that  this  abbey 
was  the  design  of  an  English  architect,”  an 
opinion,  he  adds,  at  variance  with  “Portuguese 
critics”  and  “the  archives.”  Now  I have 
examined  pretty  closely  the  sixty-one  folio 
pages  of  Murphy’s  work,  and  find  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  country  or  name  of  the  archi- 
tect, except  in  these  general  terms,  “ He  (the 
king)  invited  from  distant  countries  the  most 
celebrated  architects  that  could  be  found,”  &c. 

There  is,  however,  an  “additional  note” 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  (list  of  subscribers) 
furnished  to  Mr.  Murphy  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill,  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at 
Lisbon,  quoting  from  Luis  de  Suisa  and  others 
that  “the  architect  was  an  Irishman  named 
David  Hacket.” 

It  may  be  desirable  to  state,  that  nearly  forty 
pages  out  of  the  sixty-one  of  Murphy’s  work, 
are  a translation  from  the  work  of  de  Suisa. 

Taking  this  translation  and  Mr.  Murphy’s 
drawings  ot  the  church  together,  the  inference 
can  he  clearly  established  that  either  English 
or  Irish  men  were  employed  at  a very  early 
stage  of  the  work.  In  page  sixty,  I read  as 
follows  : — “ Near  the  entrance  of  the  church 
are  the  names  of  the  following  workmen  who 
are  there  interred “ First,  master  work- 
men for  the  windows ;”  there  are  five  names 
given,  the  fifth  is  thus  quoted “ Mester 
Whitaker,  a stranger.” 

Now  this  name  is  common  both  to  England 
and  Ireland.  In  plate  2,  figure  37,  are  drawn 
characters,  which  Air.  Murphy  “ found  en- 
graved on  different  parts  of  the  church  of 
Batalha.”  One  of  these  characters  is  of  this 
form  IWI  or  M.W.,  which  without  any  un- 
reasonable stretch  of  conjecture,  may  be  taken 
to  denote  the  mark  of  “ Mester  Whitaker.” 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Gorey,  24th  Aug.,  1847.  John  Kelly. 


VALUE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  some,  the  Museum  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  plaything  or  playhouse  for  the  people.  Be 
it  so  ; we  should  be  willing  to  take  the  matter 
on  that  footing,  for  it  is  no  mean  thing  to 
furnish  pastime  for  a people.  Among  the 
chief  duties  of  a government,  are  to  provide 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  ; and  if  men 
who  are  hard-worked  iu  their  several  callings, 
can  have  a day’s  pleasure  iu  a museum,  and 
can  have  given  to  them  new  thoughts,  which 
shall  fiil  their  minds  in  many  days  of  toil,  this 
is  a great  thing.  Discontent  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  any  government  has  to 
withstand,  even  where  bodily  evil,  hunger,  and 
want  are  not  felt.  The  gloomy  sway  of  the 
Independents  broke  down  mostly  from  this 
cause  ; and  the  people  hastily  changed  a good 
government  for  a had  one  at  the  Restoration, 
because  they  were  deadened  and  disheartened 
by  the  want  of  their  accustomed  pleasures. 
The  playhouse,  the  bear-garden,  and  the  fair 
were  closed,  the  fiddler  and  the  ballad-singer 
were  put  down,  holidays  were  forbidden,  and 
although  plenty  reigned  at  home,  and  glory 
crowned  our  arms  abroad,  the  people  were 
sullen  and  unhappy.  In  times  of  want,  work- 
men are  ever  open  to  he  led  astray  by  mob 
orators  and  agitators,  to  whom,  when  in  full 
work,  they  will  not  listen.  As  it  is  with  one, 
so  it  is  with  many  ; when  the  mind  is  heavy 
and  the  heart  faints,  the  man  himself  gives  way 
to  a trilling  sorrow,  and  sinks  from  bad  to  worse; 
whereas,  where  he  hut  upheld,  he  would  over- 
come every  hardship.  More  or  less,  the  same 
thing  is  to  be  seen  at  all  times,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  we  are  always  doing  good  when  we 
are  yielding  pleasure  to  the  old  or  to  the  young. 
Happy  feelings  are  the  mainspring  of  good 
deeds.  As  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
greatest  statesmen,  that  it  is  desirable  to  find 
pastime  for  the  people,  so  it  should  be  given 
usefully.  The  bloody  shows  of  gladiators,  or 
the  beastly  games  of  the  bear-garden  or  the 
prize-ring,  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are 
called  enlightened  Romans  or  enlightened 
Englishmen  ; the  gambling  cock  or  quail  fight 
or  horse  race  may  prove  still  more  enticing, 
hut  no  one  good  feeling  is  awakened  or 
strengthened,  and  no  bad  one  weakened  or 
quelled.  The  love  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 


great,  and  the  beautiful  is  that  which  should 
always  be  kept  before  the  people,  from  their 
childhood  to  their  death,  in  all  outward  forms 
and  shapes.  It  should  Dever  be  thought  that 
education  is  the  time  of  schooling  in  boyhood, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  its  rightful 
meaning  of  “ bringing  up  ” a man,  it  is  being 
carried  on  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all 
means.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  taste, 
the  smell  are  always  on  the  watch  learning 
something, — and  if  not  good,  they  are  learning 
evil.  Thus  habits,  which  cannot  be  shaken  or 
undone,  are  shaped  slowly  and  unknown,  and 
fetters  are  welded  which  chain  the  mind  in  the 
doing  of  good  or  evil.  If  mankind  are  to  he 
thoughtful  and  careful  in  their  deeds  and 
thoughts,  it  is  becoming  that  in  every  thing  we 
should  keep  sight  of  goodness,  of  truth,  of 
beauty,  and  of  greatness,  for  the  Almighty 
maker  of  all  has  done  this  in  every  thing,  from 
the  smallest  being,  hardly  seen  by  Ehrenberg 
under  the  most  powerful  microscope,  to  the 
great  hulk  of  the  mastodon  or  the  most  dreaded 
beast  which  ever  walked  the  earth.  If  man- 
kind are  not  to  be  taught  to  think,  at  least  we 
should  take  all  means  of  giving  them  right 
habits. — Civil  Engineers'  Journal. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A special  court  of  sewers  was  held  on  Friday 
last ; Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair. 

The  Sanatory  Improvement  of  the  Parishes  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. — Mr. 
Phillips,  the  surveyor,  presented  a report  on  the 
state  of  the  above  districts,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  : — 

“ The  drainage  of  Whitehall,  of  the  great  offices 
of  state  in  Downing-street,  and  of  the  several  streets 
between  Whitehall  and  the  intended  new  Victoria- 
street,  is  in  the  worst  condition,  the  sewers  being 
very  old,  in  a ruinous  state,  and,  consequently, 
choking  up  with  filth.  Previously  to  any  effective 
steps  being  taken  to  remedy  the  many  evils  in 
drainage  of  the  above  localities,  or  for  affording  a 
proper  outlet  for  the  new  sewer  proposed  to  be 
built  along  Victoria-street,  which  sewer  will  be  the 
base  for  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 
many  almost  undrained  streets,  courts,  and  alleys, 
abutting  on,  and  communicating  with,  the  said  in- 
tended street,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  carry  up 
a new  main  line  of  sewer  from  the  Thames  to  and 
through  the  localities  named  above.  From  the 
depth  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  put  in  under 
low-water  mark,  I consider  that  carrying  it  along  the 
front  of  Richmond-terrace  will  be  far  the  best  and 
most  practicable  route  for  its  discharge  into  the 
river  Thames,  as  that  place  presents  a more  direct, 
wide,  and  open  thoroughfare  than  any  other  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  proposed  sewer  should  be  a 
circular  one  of  5 feet  G inches  in  diameter,  and  one 
brick  in  thickness,  from  the  river  to  Tothill-street, 
being  a length  of  about  2,400  feet;  and  I estimate 
the  cost  at  little  short  of  5,000/.  As  the  proposed 
sewer  is  for  the  drainage  of  a district,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  below  the  high-water  level,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a complete  system  of  pen- 
stocks and  self-acting  tide  valves,  to  be  fixed  near 
the  outlet. 

Flushing  sluices  for  scouring  the  sewer  should  be 
placed  at  distances  of  500  feet  apart.  There  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  outlets  of  sewers  discharging 
their  contents  openly  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Filthy  deposits  and  mud  banks  are  thus  formed, 
and  noxious  effluvia  exhale  from  them.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  covered  sewer  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  200  feet  from  the  base  of  the  present 
embankment  of  Richmond-terrace,  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  into  the  main  low-water  stream  of  the  tide, 
so  as  to  discharge  under  low-water  mark.”  The 
report  further  suggested,  that  the  line  proposed,  as 
it  passes  through  crown  property  at  Richmond- 
terrace,  should  be  communicated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty’s  Woods  anu  Forests,  and 
that  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
improvement  of  the  drainage  should  be  sought  for 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Willoughby  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Government  had  agreed  to  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
Victoria-street.  This  court,  before  moving,  ought 
to  be  first  assured  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
carry  the  street  on  the  plan  proposed.  Mr.  Herts- 
let  (the  clerk)  said,  some  time  since  a letter  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Abrahams,  the  architect  to 
the  Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners, 
stating  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed  with  any 
definite  plan  until  the  arrangements  as  to  drainage 
had  been  made.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  report 
should  be  printed,  and  that  a copy  of  it,  with  plans, 
should  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  to  obtain  their 
sanction  to  the  works  proposed. 
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Proposed  New  Sewers  in  Kensington. —A  depu- 
tation of  inhabitants  of  Church-street,  Holland- 
street,  &c.,  Kensington,  attended  the  court  this 
day,  to  support  two  memorials  presented  by  them 
in  opposition  to  the  works  proposed  to  be  earned 
into  effect  in  the  above  parish,  in  pursuance  ot  the 
recommendation  of  the  surveyor.  Mr.  Rfunham, 
a solicitor,  of  Fenchurch-street,  appeared  for  the 
memorialists,  and  stated  that  the  opposition  ot  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  rested  mainly  on  two 
grounds,  viz.,  that  they  at  present  possessed  a very 
efficient  drainage ; and,  secondly,  that  if  the  plan 
proposed  by  this  court  was  adopted,  a well,  which 
supplied  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  with  a 
pure  and  abundant  supply  of  water  would  be  en- 
tirely destroyed.  He  contended  that  the  report 
contained  statements  altogether  erroneous,  for  a 
better  drainage  could  not  exist,  and  as  a proof  ot 
it,  he  would  mention  a fact,  that  one  of  the  sewers 
at  present  used  by  them  had  not  required  cleansing 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  would  prove  that 
fact  by  the  evidence  of  the  parties  resident  on  the 
premises. 

Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  S.  Bird,  and 
others,  were  then  examined,  to  prove  that  there  was 
at  present  a very  efficient  drainage. 

Mr.  Willoughby  wished  to  know  whether,  be- 
cause the  witnesses  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
mode  of  drainage,  that  was  any  reason  the  court 
should  depart  from  the  scheme  laid  down  ? No 
doubt  parties  could  be  found  who  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  as  was  the  case 
with  parties  in  Watling-street,  in  the  City,  who 
had  gone  on  for  years  with  cesspools  in  every  house  : 
they,  it  was  true,  found  it  rather  inconvenient  at 
first,  but  at  last  got  used  to  the  stench  arising 
therefrom.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be  deterred 
by  considerations  of  the  nature  here  presented,  from 
carrying  on  the  work  if  they  were  satisfied  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  district  at  large  ; that  no  con- 
siderations of  individual  injury  should  deter  that 
court  from  doing  its  duty  in  carrying  out  such 
measures  as  were  for  the  general  benefit.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
surveyor  be  confirmed. 

Other  commissioners  took  the  same  view  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Gunter  said,  so  bad  was  the  drainage  of  the 
district,  that  a short  time  since  it  was  necessary  to 
open  the  tomb  of  a near  relative  of  his  in  Kensington 
old  churchyard,  when  it  was  found  more  than  three 
parts  full  of  water,  and  the  coffin  was  floating  ! He 
was  in  favour  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  hon.  commissioner  near  him  (Mr.  Willoughby), 
and  argument  more  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  he  had 
never  heard  in  his  life.  Not  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience had  been  experienced  by  any  one,  and  the 
report  was  entirely  false.  Without  rhyme  or  reason, 
without  the  slightest  pretence  for  their  interference, 
they  were  about  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  in- 
jury, without  the  most  remote  chance  of  good.  No 
one  was  suffering,  the  people  of  Kensington  sought 
not  their  interference,  and  they  would  confer  no 
public  advantage,  and  he  trusted  their  first  step 
under  their  increased  powers  would  not  be  one  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny. 

The  chairman  having  requested  any  commissioner 
who  had  interest  in  the  question  to  retire  during  the 
voting,  the  last  speaker  withdrew,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 


flrUj  iSoofts. 

The  Epochs  (f  Painting  Characterized ; a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Painting.  By 
Ralph  N.  Wornum.  Cox,  King  William- 
street,  Strand. 

Under  this  title  the  essay  on  painting  in 
“ The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,”  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  forms  two  of  “ Knight’s 
Shilling  Volumes  for  all  readers.”  It  may  he 
safely  recommended  as  a clear  and  well-written 
sketch,  necessarily  brief  in  parts,  as  it  compre- 
hends a review  of  the  progress  of  painting  in 
every  country  where  the  art  has  obtained  a 
cognizable  degree  of  development,  extending 
over  a period  of  nearly  3,000  years,  and  includ- 
ing biographical  notices  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  painters.  It  displays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  considerable 
learning.  The  following  view  of  art  in  Ger- 
many, which  concludes  the  essay,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously quoted. 

“ There  is  now  every  prospect  of  a third 
great  development  of  art,  which  will  certainly 
happen  much  within  the  term  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  interval  between  its  first  and  second 
periods.  Germany  has  already  assumed  a 
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high  position  in  the  sentiment  of  art;  in 
France  the  technical  development  is  perfect ; 
and  for  England  likewise  the  dawn  of  a great 
future  is  appearing.  Germany  has  long  taken 
the  lead  in  the  sentiment  of  art,  though  unfortu- 
nately its  sentiment  is  alloyed  with  convention 
and  affectation.  Asmos  Jacob  Carstens  was 
one  of  the  earliest  artists  of  Germany  who  for- 
sook the  mere  mechanical  routine  of  his  time 
and  entered  earnestly  into  the  utmost  capabili- 
ties of  art.  Carstens  was  followed  by  a still 
more  remarkable  man,  Friedrich  Overbeck, 
who  has  had  a surprising  influence  upon  the 
German  artists  of  his  time.  A style,  however, 
so  purely  conventional  as  Overbeck’s  can  have 
but  a transient  reign,  though  as  a means  of 
conducting  the  artint  from  a mere  academic 
mechanism  to  a contemplation  of  the  real  ca- 
pability and  destiny  of  painting,  it  has  per- 
formed a valuable  service.  This  style  is  more 
representative  than  imitative,  is  symbolical  in 
its  motive,  and  symmetrical  in  its  outward  de- 
velopment or  external  form.  It  appears  to 
owe  its  peculiar  development  partly  to  the  no- 
tion that  to  attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  great 
cinquecento  masters  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a restoration  of  the  quat- 
trocento style  is  necessary  (though  with  Over- 
beck the  style  is  doubtless  final),  inferring 
that,  as  the  quattrocento  immediately  preceded 
the  cinquecento,  and  in  so  far  led  to  it,  it  is  the 
only  road  to  that  high  development  of  art : 
such  a fallacy  requires  no  refutation.  Some 
theorists  maintain  the  quattrocento  to  be  a 
higher  development : it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  incipient  state  of  art,  which  requires  a cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  ; and  when  the  bar- 
rier which  lies  between  it  and  the  more  com- 
plete development  is  once  surmounted,  its  use 
is  accomplished.  If  a higher  degree  ot  know- 
ledge is  once  attained,  a perseverance  in  the 
restoration  of  such  a form  of  art  is  to  retro- 
grade. This  position  has  been  practically 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  this"  sentimental  revival.  The  case  of 
Erwin  Speckter  is  sufficient.  This  painter 
originally  a devoted  admirer  of  Overbeck,  and 
indeed  wholly  absorbed  by  his  style  while  living 
in  his  native  district  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  career, 
previous  to  his  residence  at  Rome,  expe- 
rienced, upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  capital  of  the  arts,  a perfect  revolution  in 
taste,  and  wholly  changed  not  only  his  style, 
but  his  very  subject,  so  great  was  the  reaction 
in  his  mind  from  the  artificial  thraldom  in 
which  it  had  been  enveloped.  The  essential 
attraction  of  art,  as  an  embodiment  of  nature, 
gradually  drew  him  from  the  abstract  conven- 
tional system  that  he  had  identified  himself 
with,  in  which  art  was  only  secondary  to  a 
peculiar  sentiment  independent  of  it,  to  the  art 
itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  And  Speckter’s 
transition  from  convention  to  nature  is  far 
from  being  singular  in  the  history  of  modern 
German  art.  Overbeck’s  style  however  is  but 
one  form  of  the  great  present  development  of 
painting  in  Germany,  though  it  more  or  less 
characterises  the  style  of  many  of  her  greatest 
artists;  but  the  purely  historic  art  has  likewise 
its  votaries  : as  a school  that  of  DUsseldorf  is 
the  most  sentimental.  To  this  school  belong 
Bendemann,  Lessing,  Stilke,  Sohn,  and  many 
other  eminent  masters  in  various  departments 
of  art,  as  Hlihner  and  others,  among  whom 
the  landscape  painters  are  very  conspicuous. 
Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Hess,  and  Kaulbach,  all 
painters  who  owe  much  to  the  patronage  of 
the  truly  royal  munificence  of  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria,  are  each  in  themselves  a host,  and 
sufficient  to  confer  dignity  in  their  respective 
walks  on  any  school  whatever.  May  the  recent 
movement  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
cause  of  art  prove  the  harbinger  of  a great 
future  for  this  country!” 


A Handbook  for  Visiters  to  Oxford.  Oxford  : 
J.  H.  Parker. 

A ouidf.-book  of  very  superior  pretensions, 
illustrated  by  a hundred  beautiful  wood-cuts 
of  all  the  principal  huildings  and  monuments 
in  time-honoured  and  most  picturesque  Oxford. 
It  contains,  likewise,  apian,  shewing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  every  building.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  visited  Oxford  have  a 
delightful  excursion  in  store,  and  will  find 
their  pleasure  increased  fourfold  if  they  take 
with  them  Mr.  Parker’s  guide. 


correjsponuence. 

GEOMETRIC  SYSTEM  OP  THE  ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  the  24th  ultimo* 

I observed  a letter  from  Mr.  John  Browne, 
drawing-master,  of  York,  which  I did  not 
suppose  was  a prelude  to  the  attack  he  has 
made  on  me  in  your  last  number  [but  one]. 

I must  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a short 
reply,  in  justice  to  myself  as  an  architect,  hav- 
ing been,  from  1807  to  1814,  under  articles  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  and  having  erected 
many  public  and  private  works  long  before 
Mr. "Browne  wa3  introduced  to  me,  about 
1828. 

In  1829,  during  a few  hours  passed  in  York, 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral  choir, 
he  shewed  me  a MS.  and  a diagram  described 
by  me,  which , he  repeats , “ consists  of  a circle, 
four  right  angles,  and  three  vesicas  ” [if  three, 
the  last  was  mysteriously  withheld ),  and  all  I 
could  make  of  his  explanation  was,  that  it  ap- 
peared an  ingenious  hieroglyphic  of  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius,*  of  which  his  letter  breathes 
the  exclusive  spirit,  of  times  happily  gone  by. 
Since  then  I have  seen  little  more  of  my  friend 
Browne  than  for  a few  minutes  during  my 
casual  visits  at  York,  (being  a subscriber  to  his 
work,  so  favourably  mentioned  in  my  paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, on  the  1 4th  June  last),  and  have  had  no 
leisure  to  receive  “ instruction  ” from  him. 

When  I told  him  I thought  I had  discovered 
the  practical  use  of  the  spherical  triangle,  he 
referred  me  to  Mr.  Kerrich’s  “ Essays  in  the 
Archseologia,”  which  I had  not  seen,  and 
though  many  years  before  that  I had  seen  Mr. 
Hawkins’9  work,  I did  not  recollect  his  notice 
of  Ctesarianus,  nor  the  diagrams  you  allude  to, 
nor  did  Mr.  Browne  either  name  him,  or  hint 
at  his  “ interview  with  Mr.  Kerrich.” 

Mr.  Browne  arrogates  too  much,  and  though 
he  may  claim  to  be  Mr.  Kerrich’s  “ instructor,” 

1 deny  his  accusation  of  my  having  “ persisted 
in  obtaining,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  such 
hints  from  ” his  “ working  scheme  ” (for  all 
his  communications  are  carefully  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable mystery),  and  I had  much  better 
employment  than  to  endeavour  to  understand 
his  impracticabilities;  he  may  with  equal  jus- 
tice claim  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  intellect, 
and  bring  the  same  charges  against  Professor 
Cockerell,  Messrs.  Cresy,  YVallen,  Billings, 
Griffith,  &c.,  and  monopolize  all  geometric 
principles  at  once. 

“ LYtat,  e’est  moi,”  said  Napoleon.”  — 
“ L’Oracle  deScience, e’est  moi,”saith  Browne. 

The  diagram  of  the  intersecting  equilateral 
triangles  within  the  circle,  generated  by  the 
radial  divisions,  first  struck  me  as  an  infallible 
system  of  proportion,  during  a ramble  amongst 
the  glorious  mediaeval  structures  of  Belgium 
in  1839,  but  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 

1 could  rarely  find  leisure  from  my  professional 
avocations  to  test  its  properties.  Subsequently 
I have  applied  it  to  plans,  elevations,  sections, 
and  details  of  buildings,  some  published,  others 
measured  by  myself;  and  my  preliminary  essay 
of  the  14th  of  June  last  resulted  from  my 
labours,  but  to  be  fully  understood  all  the 
diagrams  should  have  accompanied  its  publi- 
cation. 

All  hough  Mr.  Browne  has  seen  and  heard 
me  speak  of  my  diagram  (very  different  to 
what  I remember  of  his  wild  scheme),  he  never 
so  much  as  hinted  that  he  claimed  to  be  my 
“ instructor,”  and  the  “ track  ” which  (he  says) 
he  “ pointed  out”  to  me,  made  so  little  im- 
pression as  to  be  wholly  obliterated  from  my 
memory,  nor  can  I accuse  myself  of  having 
gained  one  single  idea  from  his  vaunted  “ in- 
struction.” His  scheme  should  have  been 
given,  with  the  extract  from  his  letter,  or  he 
otherwise  may  appear  to  have  an  advantage 
over  the  heretic  friend  whom  he  attacks,  and 
who  may  justly  exclaim  “ 9ave  me  from  my 
friend.” 

Without  yielding  one  jot  to  Mr.  Browne’s 
views  in  1829  or  his  vagaries  of  1847, 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

R.  Dennis  Chantrell. 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  23rd  August,  1847. 


builders’  tenders. 

Sir,— As  I believe  the  insertion  of  builders’  ' 
estimates  in  your  valuable  paper  must  have  a 
tendency  to  restore  that  business  to  a more  i 

* His  scriptural  meaning 


THE  BUILDER. 
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healthy  state  by  exposing  the  follies  of  many  of 
its  members,  I beg  to  forward  you  a copy  of 
five  tenders  for  finishing  thirteen  houses  at 
East  Surrey  Grove,  Peckham,  opened  on  the 
16th  inst.,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  Lett,  archi- 
tect, and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  parties. 


Wilson  

£997 

Climer  

W.  Harding  

Macey  and  Son 

Hetherington 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  C. 

Another  correspondent  forwards  the  en- 
closed tenders,  delivered  for  forty- eight  de- 
tached houses,  intended  to  be  built  on  the 
Noland  estate,  forming  St.  James’s-square. 
Quantities  where  supplied.  The  three  first 
may  not  be  correct  to  ten  pounds. 

Hicks  £48,900 

Trego  48,430 

Lock  and  Nesham  47,240 

Stringer  40,640 

Scissons  and  Co 39,340 

Atkin  29,830 

And  a third  sends  the  following  for  a shop 
front  with  mahogany  sash  and  door  pilaster, 
entablature,  plate  glass,  and  mahogany  fittings, 
in  Mount-street,  Westminster-road. 


Casson  

Hard 
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Tombs  

Wilson  

269 

Stevens  

DHisrrllanra. 

The  Iron  Trade. — There  is  a movement 
in  the  trade  itself,  says  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette , which  cannot  be  looked  upon  other- 
wise than  with  distrust,  and  that  is,  the  mania 
now  prevalent  for  increasing  unlimitedly  the 
quantities  produced.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  districts  in  the  North,  among  the  Welsh, 
and  among  the  Scotch,  as  if  each  party  were 
instigated  by  the  demon  of  ambition  to  outvie 
his  neighbour,  and  write  himself  the  greatest 
ironmaster  in  the  world. — As  to  the  Scotch,  it 
does  not  appear  that  some  of  the  masters  have 
the  power  at  present,  whether  they  hare  the 
ambition  or  not ; for  their  workmen  are  still 
unsettled,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  says  a 
recent  correspondent  of  the  Times,  that  not- 
withstanding this,  and  that  the  stocks  of  pig- 
iron  are  very  small,  the  price  has  continued  to 
decline  ever  since  the  strike  commenced,  and 
the  announcement  of  so  many  failures  lately 
causes  buyers  and  consumers  to  act  with  ex- 
treme caution.  On  26th  ultimo,  the  price  is 
declared  to  be  quite  nominal,  but  though  even 
so,  had  sunk  to  G]s.  6d.  for  3-5  No.  1,  and 
2-5  No.  3,  not  cash,  prompt,  and  free  on  board  ; 
but  market  quite  inanimate.  On  28th,  the 
nominal  price  was  declared  to  have  fallen  to 
67s.,  with  an  utter  waut  of  either  confidence 
or  buyers. 

The  Improvement  of  Slouch. — There  is 
a plan  on  foot  for  establishing  a general  market 
at  Slough.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants,  &c.,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  are  in 
treaty  about  some  land  at  the  Salthill  end,  on 
which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  It  will 
be  carried  out  by  shares  of  10/.  each.  A cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  the  Market-place, 
60  by  58,  and  ball,  60  by  28,  with  room  for  the 
Mechanics’  Institute, will  cost  about  2,500/.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W . H.  Wigginton, 
jun.,  of  Slough,  and  are  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  opening  lecture  of  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute (which  is  thriving)  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Cookesley,  of  Eton  College,  in  April 
last.  The  railway  from  Windsor  to  London 
is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Datehet.  The 
contractors  engage  to  finish  the  line  by  May 
31st,  1848.  New  galleries,  the  same  corre- 
spondent says,  have  just  been  erected  in  that 
modern  monstrosity,  Upton  New  Church. 
When  it  was  first  purposed  to  take  up  the  seats 
in  the  body  of  the  church  to  convert  them  into 
pews,  the  curate  (Rev.  H.  C.  Knox)  opposed 
it.  When  the  pews  were  commenced,  the 
bishop  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down,  and 
the  church  restored  to  its  former  state,  but  the 
works  were  nevertheless  completed.  The 
bishop,  it  is  said,  has  again  interfered,  and  a 
vestry  was  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  to  lay  his 
letter  before  the  parishioners. 


Projected  Works,  Tenders  have- 

been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the 
erection  of  a district  church  at  Walker  ; the 
repair  and  re-pewiDg  of  the  parish  church  of 
Kirby,  Muxloe  ; the  rebuilding  of  premises  in 
Bloomsbury;  various  works  in  the  erection  of 
a house  and  offices  at  Gasterton,  Westmore- 
land ; taking  up  the  woodwork  and  slatepaviug 
the  footways  of  Worcester- bridge,  and  repair- 
ing the  quay  and  side  walls ; making  alterations 
and  erecting  two  rooms  at  Blything  Union 
Workhouse;  repairing  farm  steading  at  Old- 
hamstocks  ; erecting  several  buildings  for 
Government  Laboratory  Establishment  at 
Gosport;  erecting  a farmhouse  and  farm 
buildings  near  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire  ; re- 
pairing four  old  houses  near  New  Bond  Street ; 
extending  1,050  feet  of  sewer,  and  arching 
2,048  feet  and  850  feet  of  sewer  (separate  ten- 
ders and  contracts)  for  Tower  Hamlets  Court 
of  Sewers  ; sinking  a well  near  Gosport;  also 
for  the  execution  of  the  whole  works  on 
Cameron’s  Coalbrook,  Steam  Coal  and 
Swansea  and  Loughor  Railway ; for  a supply 
of  cast-iron  sluices,  cocks,  pipes,  and  other 
metal  works  for  the  Bristol  Water- works  ; and 
for  a supply  of  ironmongery  for  the  East-1  ndia 
Company. 

The  City  of  Wells.  — Wells  is  a unique 
little  city — fair  in  itself,  fortunate  in  its  lo- 
cality; but  if  there  is  one  spot  in  this  busy 
England  of  ours  which  sooner  than  another 
I should  select,  did  I want  a long  sleep,  it  is 
Wells,  on  ordinary  occasions.  Sunny  and 
drowsy  in  summer,  wet  and  silent  in  winter, 
it  is  quietude  in  itself,  with  its  solemn  and 
monastic  cathedral  close,  its  swept  but  stirless 
streets,  its  smooth-faced  houses,  closed  hail 
doors,  and  polished  brass  knockers.  Its  very 
neatness  hushes  you  ; there  is  always  one  ec- 
centric man  to  be  seen  in  the  street,  but  some- 
times, even  in  noon  day,  not  a second  ; and 
such  is  the  repose  usually  in  the  place,  that 
the  only  sound  you  sometimes  hear — and  that 
you  can  hear  from  one  end  to  the  other — is 
the  splash  of  the  public  fountain  that  supplies 
the  centre.  I thought  myself  I could  often 
recognise  this  sound,  as,  on  some  sultry  sum- 
mer’s day,  1 descended  the  steep  of  Mendip, 
and  looked  down  upon  this  picturesque  place 
of  slumberers.  Wells,  indeed,  seems  as  if  it 
had  sprung  up,  cathedral  and  cross,  and  houses, 
all  in  one  day  in  the  olden  time,  and  never 
changed  since.  The  oldest  inhabitant,  I 
believe,  does  not  recollect  a house  built  there  ; 
there  is  a neat,  stationary,  and  antique  air 
about  it — it  ought  to  be  the  place  of  ar- 
chives for  the  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  altered  not.  When  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  is  tattooed  with  railways,  and  winding 
and  twisting  and  turning  lines  find  out  the 
most  lonely  villages,  Wells  is  an  urbs  intact  a 
in  this  respect;  all  projects,  at  least  projects 
that  have  been  carried  into  practice,  turn  aside 
from  it,  so  that  you  might,  at  this  moment,  as 
easily  start  for  Tadmor  in  the  deseit  as  for  the 
cathedral  city  of  Somersetshire,  so  far  as  the 
possibility  of  reaching  it  by  a public  means  of 
conveyance  is  concerned.  There  is  uo  coach 
between  Bristol  and  it,  and  perhaps  no  neces- 
sity for  communication  either,  unless  when 
some  prebend  gives  a dinner,  and  is  compelled 
to  send  here  or  to  Bath  for  a salmon  and 
shrimps.  Yet  with  all  this  quiet,  the  old  place, 
with  its  palace,  its  cathedral,  its  cross,  is 
poetry  itself;  it  is  full  of  the  memories  of  old 
— monuments  of  heroic  and  great  times  for 
the  church — and  all  toned  down  by  rustic  soft- 
ness and  repose. — Bristol  Times . [At  the 
risk  of  losing  some  of  this  quiet,  we  should 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  Wells  to  stir 
themselves  quickly  in  obtaining  more  ready 
means  of  communication.  It  is  at  present  cut 
off  from  the  world.] 

A Hint  to  the  Owners  of  Hot-houses. 
— “ Give  me  air,  or  I shall  die  ! ” is  an  excla- 
mation which  most  people  have  heard  occa- 
sionally, but  which  a gardener  might  listen  to 
every  hour  of  his  existence,  had  he  the  skill 
to  interpret  the  language  of  plants.  “ Give 
me  air,  or  I shall  die  !”  is  incessantly  repeated 
by  every  leaf  in  ninety-nine  hothouses,  green- 
houses, conservatories,  hibernatories,  and  pits 
in  a hundred,  all  over  Europe.  But  the  voice 
is  unheard  ; the  pale  looks,  the  feeble  frames 
of  the  sufferers  are  disregarded  ; heat  is 
offered  as  a substitute  for  air,  and  the  duties  of 
horticulture  are  thought  to  be  fulfilled  when  a 
blanket  is  wrapped  round  a patient  perishing 
of  suffocation. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


— Construction  and  Position  of  Bed- 
steads.— A French  surgeon  states,  that  by 
fitting  bedsteads  with  glass  feet,  and  isolating 
them  about  18  inches  from  the  wall  of  the 
apartment,  he  has  cured  the  patients  sleeping 
on  them  of  many  nervous  affections.  Sus- 
picions are  beginning  to  arise  too,  that  our 
well-being  may  be  affected  by  sleeping  parallel 
to,  or  at  right  angles  with,  the  line  of  the  ter- 
restrial magnetic  current.  The  house  in  which 
we  live  has  a considerable  influence  on  our 
sensations  sometimes  little  suspected. 

Guernsey  Memorial  Competition. — A 
correspondent  states,  that  the  premium  offered 
for  a design  for  this  memorial  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Colling,  whose  design  was  to  be  erected 
according  to  the  advertisements,  for  1,500/., 
but  that  the  lowest  tender  sent  by  builders  is 
just  3,000/.  He  alludes  to  it  as  another  instance 
of  injustice  to  competitors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H.  G."—  The  mvsteriea  of  a chimney  that  will  not  draw  are  too 
abstruse  to  be  dealt  with  by  us  at  a distance.  Conveying  the  smoke 
under  ground  without  good  pre-vision  was  ensuring  a failure. 

“ E.  J.”— Apply  to  a solicitor. 


duct” 

“ V.  /."—Chappie  and  White,  Millb&nk,  once  did  some  for  us 
very  well 

“J.W.  L.  L." — We  incline  to  tho  use  of  freshly-made  mortar 
from  unslacked  lime  ; in  frosty  weather  unquestionably  so. 

“ C.  A'.”— Consult,  through  a member  of  the  Institute,  the  report 
of  committee  on  charges. 

" Subscriber  ” (N.  B.).— Connect  the  lightning  conductor  with  the 
vane  The  conductor  need  not  “be  perfectly  isolated  Rom  the 
building  by  a non-conducting  substance.” 

s necessary.  Enough  has  per- 

fteceived.—"  Indian  Ink."  “ Looker  on  * (Cardiff),  “ Member  of 
tho  Council,"  “ F.  and  " Competitor.”  " Anti-humbug,”  “ J.  O.,” 
“J.  F.,”  Mr.  D.,"  “C.  II.”  "The  Tradesman's  Book  of  Orna- 
mental Designs.”  Part  IV.  (Orr,  Paternoster  Row).  " Dolman's 
Magazine"  for  September.  "View  of  the  Church  and  Schools.  St 
Paul's,  Bermondsey  ; also  of  Schools,  St  Michael’s,  Pimlico.”  Mr. 

S.  S.  Teulou.  Architect.  “CaldwellS)  T ' » r> — - TTr 

(Caldwell,  Watcrloo-place.  Orr,  Ami 
cheap  publication,  well  deserving  of  st 

" Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.”— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


A2>VBK.TISE»XB:NTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving  Company  beg 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CA"RVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-stroet 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chautrey's  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lnmheth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar's  Road. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  overy  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quaLity  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  ns 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Cora 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  TUos,  of 
every  description. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  133, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£13o,ooO,  or  bo  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuroHnr> 
office  would  in  nil  cases  be  betU 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

in  tho  World.— N.  DEFRIF.S,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  haviug  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10.  Ilampstead-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67,  tit.  Martin 's- 
lane,  begs  to  say  that  he  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 


or  by  injurious  gas.  Ho  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  Ac.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
cither  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

SUMERS guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 
and  economic  advantages  :— 

1.  His  BURNERS  arc  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  aro 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  cither  three,  four,  or  live  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  arc  applicable  to  one  and  tho  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  ovor 
everv  burner  yet  offered  to  the  publio  ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
and  Bat- wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

-L  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  voriations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  nud  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES  :— Upright  _ Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Gloss 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  wiU  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  arc  guaranteed  a saving  of  BO  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  ereot.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chi  in 

DeC>ffices  and  ftlanufartcB'.  59,  Conduit-etreot,  London. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


D HUGE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf.  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brampton,  Fulham.  Kensington,  Sa.  to, 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Y*  harfage,  Cnma^e.  or  Delnen  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigk-bndge  and  draw dock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

Gi  REY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

T will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  ‘uJ^ndonatTzper 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets  -Parries  can  be 

inoicty  of  a freight- Apply  to  CHARLES  FORMBl,  Esq.,  Hailing, 
near  Rochester.  


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels, ^ 

side  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  aocer 
tain  this.  


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jure.  Manufacturer  ofR°m*t  Por^^.^d  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTUEKHITUE,  Loudon,  hole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  a Cement 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 
lished to  supply  n genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor.  S,  Laurence  Pountney  Hi u. 
Cannon-street,  London,  ben 'its : — Three  Cranes  Wharf.  69.  Upper 
Thames-strcct : St  George's  Wharf  U pper 

Burton's  Wharf  Commercial-rond,  Lambeth , Railway  wnan, 
° KB* Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing. does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 

a°Be!ng  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &e.  «c. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster.   


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  V ermin 
Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-street,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
U.0E«l5T“S“LiSTERWOKKS,lffi.l-WiI.L.l’Op£AR 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale,  lie  therehy  so- 
licits the  fovours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY.  3,  South  Wharf  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock, 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass-sets  as  firm  os  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel.  .... 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stonel,  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting.  ■ ' 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs. STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  8.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a nentral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  mi  • come  in  coutact.  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses: — 

J_  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  U alike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble!  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubit t, 
on  the  GrosTenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halU  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  ISC.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  2s,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

OHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  will  eflectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oil.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  1 1 is  the  only  Cement  thi,  sin  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  con  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  'Boss.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce 
meuts  begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  efleet  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  ou  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Kook 
laid  nr  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  storms  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
nal  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use  ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seem  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  applicaUc n together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  pare  of  the  kingdom,  may  I*  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  and  of  M \NNT  and  CO 

for  iheJ Pateiitces' 5- 

Cheapslde,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  .Painting  over  exterior  Walls  ol 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stoppine  the  suc- 
tiou,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthr 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  efiect,  produeeable  by  no  othei 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  eTen  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I70R  SALE,  50,000  feet  sup. of  New  Com- 

mon-tooled  York  Paving,  at  44s.  per  loo  feet  sup.,  on  the 
Wharf,  or  delivered  within  three  miles  at  46s.  per  100  feet ; also  a 
quantity  of  thin-tooled  Paving  at  42s.  per  1 04  feet  Terms,  l ull  on 
Delivery.— PRATT  and  SEWELL,  Albert  Wharf,  New  Wharf 
Road,  Battle  Bridge. 


Mosaic  pavements.  — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs, Baths,  Ac.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture, may  be  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foo  of  Vauxliall-bndge.  Surrey  side. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price.  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  l lh- 
K I NOTCH?.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
IS  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  nnd 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  cove’ringbridges and  arches.  


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELORAVE 
WHARF.  PI M L ICO-KO AD.  . 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  even;  other 
branch  of  Stone-work.  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 

s&ggiws  <s 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 

under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN.  . „. 

BUILDER8  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 

in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sites 

from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

TIIe" W*0 RfSfsTER  ENCAU^TO  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  bejf  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  . aen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port  _ ... 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


4NST0N  QUARRIES.— Messrs.  Wm. 

X*  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders.  Stone  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  the  land  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Gnsseli  and 
Peto,  and  are  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

Thfs  VALUABLE  STONE.so  celebrated  forita  durability,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  the  Commissioners  of  V oods  and  r orestsl 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


CJLATE  SLABS.— The  Finest  Slabs  pro- 

duccd  in  WALES,  of  amazing  strength,  pure  in  texture,  and 
free  from  spots,  may  be  nad  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  the  PIMLICO 
SLATE  WORKS,  Upper  Belgrave-plaee,  planed  both  faces  at  the 
price  that  inferior  Slabs  in  the  rough  ( self-faced)  are  currently  selling. 
These  reduced  prices  are  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount. 
These  Slabs  have  been  extensively  used  at  Buckingham  Fnlacc, 
Strathfieldsave.  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Deptford, 
the  Model  Prison,  Pentonvflle,  the  Goulstone-square  Bat  hs  and 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  and  are  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  Wales,  planed  both  faces,  at  very  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks,  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Larders  and  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
ing, Cantilevers,  Chimney  Pieces,  Ac.  he. 
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ILfttcrs  Patent. 

GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

AILLIE’S  PatentTransparent  Slide  Valve 

VENTILATORS- To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 

Glass  Painter  and  Stainer,  12  u,  Cumberland  Market,  Rcgcnt's-park, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed  rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent  from  the  original  Tariff. 
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R.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

- LAT011.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 

. oland-strect.  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  6d.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  fuU  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Twenty-five  years’  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  unde- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  n 
cure  no  pay. 


w 


ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


during  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eflec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  nnd  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  nnd  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  AVallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

rpODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

JL  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paiut  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers.  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  aflected  by 
sprav  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
while-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  ’ 
ferable.  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


it  pre- 


LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 

STOCKLIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY'. -The  Directors 
unite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  di-.-cription  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
“a  iiutV ”?nsacted.  J.OW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 

and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.-For  Prospec- 
^ v.  , , „ JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  38,  Nicholas-lone,  Lombard-street. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

XML  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a 3 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
H 2 width  and  thickness,  from  i inch  to  lj  inch  thick. 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
- SILLS,  Ac. 

jts  Th  ' ' 

(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


i LFRED  ROSLING  beps  to  inform  the 


and  Matched  hoarding,  piaueu  ion  pareue*  uirauui  miu  unc»ut», 
and  fit  for  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship.— Soutli work  Bridge  Wharf  Banksidc,  and 
Old  Barge  YVharf  U pper  Ground-street,  Blackfriais. 


T A DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Rond,  near  the  Bricklavcrs'Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cat  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  nnd  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM -STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac?Snwn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  hare  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  bv  the  GrosTenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  80UTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

_ JUngham-sti 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most-  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  I u shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
iug  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edjjc, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  ol  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  ofl  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  nrc  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


WOOD  and  MARBLE  SAWING  MILLS, 

Commercial-road.  Pimlico.— PREPARED  FLOORING. 
J.  HOLMES  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Consumers  to  the  ex- 
tensive stock  of  Prepared  Flooring  at  the  above  Mills,  thoroughly 
dry,  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  and  at  prices  that  must  give  satisfac- 
tion. Also  Dry  Mahogany,  Honduras,  and  Spanish,  for  Handrails, 
Ac.  And  about  500  stacks  of  well -seasoned  wainscot,  of  the  finest 
quality,!  inch  thick, and  upwards. 

MARBLE  in  SLABS  or  BLOCKS.— The  largest  stock  in  London 


i,  statuary,  and  other  Marbles,  in  Slabs  of  various  thicknesses 

and  sizes  to  select  from,  sawn  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  Hare 
Hill  Slab  in  any  quantity , also  Portland  Paving,  Landings, 
" ’ ” ' id  Portland  Paving, and  Slate  rubbed  lvlthdis- 


aud  Sinks.  York  ai 

Mnrble,  Timber,  Deals,  Ac.,  for  Sawing,  fetched  from  the  docks, 
and  delivered  on  the  shortest  notice. 

SPACIOUS  DRYING  ROOMS,  for  Seasoning  Floor  Boards,  Ac. 
Sawing  estimated  for,  if  required. 

N.B.  The  strictest  attention  It-hall  be  given  to  all  oideis.— Apply 
to  J.  HOLMES,  on  the  Premises. 


SIR  W.  BURNETT’S  PATENT  for  pre- 
venting the  Decay  of  Timber,  Canvas,  and  of  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances. 

This  process  lias  long  been  in  extensive  use  in  her  Majesty's  Dock 
yards. — Y'ide  Parliamentary  Debate,  April  13,  38-17.  It  hardens 
and  improves  the  texture  of  wood  without  injuring  its  elasticity, 
and  renders  it  much  less  inflammable,  and  entirely  so  when  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Lioenoes  granted  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  use  the  prepara- 
tion, aud  to  contractors  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus  and  Tanks  at  Hie  principal  station.  Mill- 
wall.  Poplar.  .Square-rigged  vessels  can  lay  alongside  the  premises. 

When  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  prepared  is  large,  special  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  on  advantageous  terms. 

A liberal  trade  discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Sailmakers,  and 
others  introducing  business. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  and  specimens  seen  on  ap- 

tlication  to  the  Seeretaiy,  at  the  Uffices,  53,  King  William-Street, 
.ondon-bridge. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON  S PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  aud  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Hothcrhithc,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  anil 
planing  will  he  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  liest  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasonin ; ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutter*,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  II. 
TANQUERAY,  Seeretaiy,  at  the  temporary  offices  ol  the  Company, 
38,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  30  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SHIP  JOINERS.  CABINET  MAKERS, 
&e„  REQUIRING  FINE  WOOD. 

CELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices,  in 

KZy  consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at  the  Mahogany- 
yard,  in  Li. tie  Windmill -street!  Haymarktt,  a choice  collection 
of  line  MAHOGANY’,  Rosewood,  Salinwood.  Maple,  Ac.,  in 
planks  of  all  thickneases.audveencrs;  also  upwards  of  20.000  feet 
wainscot  planks,  running  from  11  inch  to  8 inches  thick.  The 
whole  stock  perfectly  diy,  and  fit  for  u:  ' 

of  forthwith. 


e,  requiring  to  be  disposed 


GREASE ! 

5 inform  Railway  Con- 


G<  REASE ! GREASE! 

I JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  t- „ 

tractors,  that  he  is  supplying  Patent  Grease  utthe  following  prices: 
— ” bite  Grease,  11s.  per  ewt.  ; Black  Grease,  8a  6il  per  ewt.  2!  per 
cent  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing 
mondsey  New-roaa,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 

puroha.se  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  R 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strect, 
Finsbury-squaro,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


8d. 


44 


0d. 


as.  per  1,000. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  IBs.  per  owt!*  ^ 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scot-oh,  Ms.  per  owt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d  7s.  fid  10s.  12s.  per  grosa 

Elliptic  Stoves.  8d.  per  inch.  Registers,  did.,  7d„  84,  per  inoh. 
Self-acting] Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Bnck  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3- 3s.  8 ft,  6 in.,  £8.  12s.  64  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

nna  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  he.,  106,  Iilackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitohen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  8 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  0 in.  4 ft. 
£3.ds  £3-1.38.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4.103 

oHenly’a  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  aud  Wrought  Iron 

E ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  0 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft. 

£5. 15s.  £6.  5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  84,  and  94  por  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  44  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Conntry,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  64  oach. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


0W4pffniSpI8vl?’  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
» AREllOUM, ..  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross -street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the i attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
btook  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4c.,  he. 

Black  Registers,  from  fi)d.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  duto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  .V.  ips.  and  upwards, 
self  acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  wrth  Oven  and  Buck  Boiler,  Wrought 
Bara,  Fittings  Bright  :— 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  a ft, 

3f.  3s-  3i  14s.  41.  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  waiTantcd,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  iu  snw. 
nor  style,  Uuug  in  secret,  8s.  per  pull  v 


1 IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS' OVENS. 

7.  A.  TI  DDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  BUokfriara,  keens  an  assortment  ofStocks,  or  month- 
Tieces  ; 1 Intcs,  Furnace-bars.  Top  and  FaU  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-liars,  I aside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doore  and  Frames,  Boiler* 
an.l  F mines.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderato  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS.  y 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 

ENGINES,  GAS.  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

-™-  RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  ofevory  description. 
These  Pipes  arc  mado  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury ; 
and  ns  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  nny  application  when  ont  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  he.,  of  all  sizes.— Solo 
Manufacturer,  JaS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mewB,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS.  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  a to  0 mches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
l o be  hail  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princcs-strect,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  aud  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR.— BUR  RIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
nmy  to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
‘ order  any  length  of  time,  aud  which  is  capable  of 

' -ritude  in  a most  econo 

”,  130,  Fleet-street. 


to  keep  iu  v.-w  ..... 

eftec  uilly  warming  buildings  of  any  mngirihn 
mical  manner.  BU  RBIDGE  and  HEALY,  1 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND 

1 . MASONS. 

4 AND  C.  KITCHEN,  Ironmongers, 

u «0  infonn  their  Friends  and  the  Public 

they  have  REMOVED  to  their  new  premises.  THE  GRIDIRON, 
r..,s,  oxford-street,  whore  they  continue  to  keep  a stock  of  articles 
required  for  the  above  trades,  of  first-rate  quality,  at  wholesale 
prices. 


| RON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street.  St.  Lull's.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STUCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
cun  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders;  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Oruninental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels.  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAILER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Guttora.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bara,  Stoves, 
Ranges;  &c„  always  in  stock. 


^ IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lone,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  fo  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  aud  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  iu  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-wattf  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ao. 


LATEST  Improvements  in  Circular  Saws, 

Mill-saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plano  Irons,  Machine 
Grooving  and  Moulding  Irons,  Cutters  of  all  sorts.  Millpicks, 
Chisels,  Railway  Springs,  Ac.,  manufactured  by  BLAKE  and 
PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel  Works,  Sliefliel4 


CHUBB'S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having:  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manufacture,  they  beg  to 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  in  price,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  AH  their  Iran  Doors  and  Safes  ore  fitted  with 
C.  CHUBB  and  SON’S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

67,  St.  Paul's  Churoh-yard,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

• that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
and  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  “CHUBB’S 
MAKE”  are  ordered,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject.  In  all  specifications  where  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respectfully  request  that  Architects  will  specify  “ Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.’ 
aud  to  require  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  are  of  their  manufacture. 


PATRONISED  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
r orests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable  aud  Honourable  Coinmis 
sioners  of  Sewers  for  W estminstcr. 

WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and 

Original  Maker  of  Salt  Glazed  Brown-stone  Socket  Drain 
Pipes,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Surveyors,  Contractors,  anrl  others  to  his  extensive  stock 
now  on  hand,  which  for  quality,  perfectibility,  and  price  is  un- 
equalled. The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully 
submitted :— 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho,  July  2a,  1847. 
t Si  h,— Should  you  at  any  time  he  in  want  of  Stone-ware 


both.  I have  used  . ..... 

them  to  be  made  of  the J 

therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.  

JOHN  PHILLIP 


hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
— * material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
■’ — yours  truly, 
S,  Surveyor. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
uuglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  iofurmatiuu  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere  rond,  near  Waterloo-bridgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 


Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been 
Orders  executed  as  above,  ot 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-n 


ery  much  reduced  since  March  last 
,tthe  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
r,  Worcester. 


^HE 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAILERS. 

A I NS  LIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Arcliitoots,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.  that  he  can  supply  them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  iinivc:  purposes, 

STRONG  WROUGHT-IKON  FIRE-PROOF  BOOKS,  SAFES, 
and  CHESTS,  Ac.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “expensive 
machinery,”  which  is  omployed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  iu 
London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Le.-ulbeatcr's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  hnve  now- 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  yenra’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  lie  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  Loudon.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought- iron  tirc-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  rauy  lie  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrouglit-iron 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-irou  rabbeted  frames,  nnd 
scoured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENOLA N D,  6 fect- 
liigh1  " *-■* j|  — ’ - m ’ 


chairman  I,  invite  attent  ion  t 

TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  tlie  Company's  office,  no  a.  Piccadilly,  from  lo  a.m.  to  5 r.u. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Aiuslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Euling- 
Btation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  :also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitutioii.  Regent-street.  London— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Loudon,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  ],  1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Air.  SLIGHT'S,  Leitli- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HI  LI,,  135,  Buelianan-street. 
Glasgow;  .Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messre! 
ILN'Nl  and  FINCH,  Penkridgc,  Staffordshire;  and  Messre. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a };reat  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  lor  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  loiiig  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  nnd  stillness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  iu 
nuy  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
cluuery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 

INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE'S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  tlie  Patentees,  in  t he  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  grouted  a 


;h  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £in  each,  always  i ..I™  ..it01-  °*  .•  e . • - -■  ,,  - ...  

hand  at  LE.VDBEATER'S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERS-  Een>etual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
GATE-STREET,  LONDON.  ! Patent,  and  thei“r~~  — - ' ‘""'J 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORIiS.South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  Us  application  to  Hoofs, 
Buildings.  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  nnd  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  nnd  the  puhlio  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
any  quantity  nnd  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
flailed  the  Union  Metal,  nnd  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  and 
Chert  per  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders  re- 
ceived at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clook, 
and  other  BcU?. 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 

gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  he.,  he.,  are  re- 

aiectfully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
ready  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purpo-e-  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  morals  now  iu  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— -Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
Quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 


J!>tr 

{Qsjtsln’s 


Kojal 

SLcttrrs  Patent. 


BAILLIE'S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

This  cheap  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  aud  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  WUleuhaU;  or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  63.  St.  MartiiFs-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 


SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicestcr-squnre.  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  lias  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  uud  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  oust,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury.to  the  building,  than  nny  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  w ith  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  aud  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  he.  he., 
which  they  continue  to  mauu Picture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  caii 
suggest. 


ZINC  WORK. 


Messrs,  f.  »mi  j.  harland  fie*  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :— 

2-incli  Pipe  per  foot  4}d.  I 3}-inch  Gutter per  foot  4}d. 

2*  ditto  5d.  | 4-inch  ditto „ 5d. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined^from  4}d.  to  64  per  foot  super- 


ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7.1.— No.  3,  Cuinbcrland-plai 
iugton,  Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses. 
N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


lerefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  wife  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  nnd  Corpe’s  Shutters  hare  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  whicn  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  iu  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  tliiii  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  nud  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  nre  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  he.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  2o,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


Ke_... 


Sues,  Sawing,  Planing,  nnd  Moulding,  Cutting-m 
nproved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pu 


BIEI 

Md 


li. 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 

Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
anu  tho  Honourable  Eost-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artist-  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

ELE  FELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  lids  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  tlie  highest  of 
the  nobility  aud  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  tho 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lnrds,  nt  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  &c„  also  at  the  British  Museum,  aud 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  lor  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  uud  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  t he  deooratiuii  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  machc  ornaments,  with  a tariff  .price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand 


builder. 


Important  to  builders.— Our 

Book*  at  • 1 -.-.es  afford  numerous  Itarticulars  of  BUILIHNG 
*nr\D  TO  B£  LET  in  all  part*  of  London  and  the  Suburbs, 

advance*.  Every  informahon  afforue.Jtoc  A ^ afford 

•ally  win  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of * they 
s whatever  unless  a sale  be  etteewa 


will  be  subject  t 


— t.-ugh  our  mo 
BECKWITH  .■ 
1 ersbury. 


»,  and  thX inly  the  usual  mode^  ^mm^on. 
i SALMON.  Estate  and  Land  Agents.  25,  linen 


CJTEAM  ENGINES  for  SALE.  — rWO 


BUILDING  LAND,  CROYDON,  SURREY. 

Mes¥l^au®™2  ms 

fes^sr^i 


FlntomVLwtawUndm  »*»ch 0^^^FO^^PUMPS. 


®^SrfSI!fto&  “ a3&*  lTM  thtS  iuM 


BUILDING  LAND.-BRICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 


Ullilll.'v  — ■ * ..... 

rjROUND  TO  LET,  for  T hird-rate  V_,l to, 

\Jl  in  pain  and  three  i 


TUR^r!  NaTSJSiihi^ottages,  Green- lanes,  Stoke 
ton-green. 


A PAIR  of  Well-built,  Full-sized  Third- 

rate  VILLA  CARCASSES  TO  LET,  at  a Ground,  Rent, 


together  o7  B«parately;  situate  in  the  most  eligible  part  of. and  being 
~ ' md  2,  Albion-road.  Queen  s-road,  Daist 


TO  BUILDERS. 


AN  eligible  Site  for  Building  a Terrace, 


rconsid7raWe“depth'YoV'Gardenain  the  rear  .JO  BE  LET, 
raoidlv  improving  parish  of  Hammersmitn,  or  in  rira  > 
more  Houiw.  to  responsible  parties.  A Plan  may  be 

Hanover  Chambers,  Buckingham-Btreet,  Adeipni. 


HOUSES.  , „ . 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  Ground  Rent9, 


Mrt^RSWON ,VC^tonThULrH^i5 ton-to^e,  St  John’ 


TO  LET,  Extensive  Premises  (No.  56, 

Comer  of  Mount-street,  South  Audley-strcet  Grosvenor 

s^ssr«^w1»^sss,ii5s 

on  the  Premisea 


HORN8EY  ROAD. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  several 

Plots  of  Land,  in  a most  desirable  situation,  commanding 
extensive  views  over  Essex  and  the  surrounding 
particulars i nd  plans,  apply  .*rs.  IYIGG  and  rOWi' ALL 
Offices,  7,  Bedford-row. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  about  Twelve  Miles  from 

London,  in  Middlesex,  an  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS 
of  CARPENTER.  UNDERTAKER,  and  WHEELWRIGHT, 
-1  - - been  carried  ^the  pr^^^tor^^uj^lg 


Lincoln's-inn0.1  and^e"  Mart*’ and*  Auctioneers’  Offices,  3,  FTede- 
rick’s-place,  Old  Jcwrv.  London. 


“y  of  tbercheaptert 

^1,  King-street1,  Baker-street,  Poitman-square--Cash  only. 


1HOS.  MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate- 

. . e ClocL,  hand 


TT ^streetW itliout,  has  a large 'stock  of  Crown  Glass  on  hand 


oMhe  foliow^'Trtei^in  byl,  9 by  7,' 8 by  6,  at  2d.  per  foot 
Every  description  of  Window  Glass.  


way  Station,  KENT.  - , 

R H.  BIERS,  by  direction  ot  Mr. 

* ..  . . . * . ...  . r/mvnv  withmit  reserve,  on 


SELL  by'  AndTIOX. 


WLLGfcdLAi,  ?e,Pl?,‘UTTT  F w holeo'fthe  surplus  ma- 
^I^lI  S^LOfeOMOTIVE0’ ^ORKS.  ABHFORD  RAIL- 

WELL  SINKING  Tackle,  Plasterers’  Batha,  Drmn DS^HOPs" 
WSkS&8B$8i$£&  ’SAW -PITS. 0 Also  several  Fathoms  of 

Golden-square— Approved  Bills  at  three  months.  


pOREIGN  WINDOW-  GLASS,  superior 


to  English,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  cases  of  200  feet,  for  42s.,  or  about  2Jd.  per  foot,  in  laree 
Simeusions  ; smaUer  do.,  in  100  feet  cases,  at  2d.  per  foot.  Not  less 
San  a case  can  be  had  at  these  prices,  am i the j order  mua! t be 
;i;Lmn.„ie6  with  a remittance.— THUS.  MILLINGTON.  87, 


accompanied  'with  a rcmittance.-THOS. 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


COLOURED  WINDOW  GLASS,  equal 

to  the  Ancient 

Ruby  In  Sheets,  a splendid  colohr.per  foot  2s.  3d. 

Green i i 

Blue  J 

<m.^S^'S'w'SaSL«a»"ltttara*«a.  *. 

Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


-Architects,  Builders, 


PLATE  GLASS. - 

and  the  Plate  Glass  Trade ! generally.  ™ 

the  quality  aud  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PDA! H 

GLASS  COM  P AN Y.-W arehouse,  99.  Hatton-garden,  Holborn. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied  onc^fourth.  three^ghths,  one- 
hali,  and  three-quarter-inch  thick.— H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


TOCiSV^«MbC^SBKMaiK^- 


FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 


order  that  the  premiss  may  be  cleared  before 
yaw,0W%ett^t  Domingo  Mahogany,  in  Dry  Plank  aud  Board. 
30.000  „ Honduras  ditto  ditto. 

Havana  Cedar  ditto. 

Wainscot  ditto. 

American  Black  Walnut  Tree.  dl^t°' 

?toch?Hnch, and ' li  inch  prepared  White  and  Yel- 
low  Flooring  Boards  I well  seasoned'. 

Loads  Memel  and  Quebec  Oak. 

Quebec  and^'"’*’''  v'r  n 


12,000 

250.000 
35,000 

2,000 

L300 

212.000 


ou  ..  --oFirTimber. 

500  Baltic  and  -American  Cut  Deals. 

1.000  Spruce  Deals. 

6.000  Baltic  Deals. 

1.000  Red  Pine  Deals. 

2.000  Yellow  Pine  Plank  and  Battens. 

6.000  Yellow  Battens. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  IS,  Southampton- 

street,  Str  and,  Embossers,  and  Omamental  Glass  Wnhn, 
are  prepared  to  .ecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  Best ; style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders. from  1 3d-  P®U?£t 
atehitMfai  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 


^chitects  and  Builders  are  respectfully  solicited  to  .—h— — -y-j- 
SSf. SbSh  ii IS”,  OB  „dwm»e_f.«bd^ula.to.jri5 

London.  As  the  work  is  done  c 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  i^orm  Builderj 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 


Sheet  Glass,  either 

cut ‘to  sizes  or  linuo'and  *200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  b e.i s the 
fty»r  of  „ Uta . ) taj- 1 * ” 


supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  o, 
yy  -I-—  it,  indon.l  "100  fret  rases,  dehve 


fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


’boo  Memel  and  Petersburg  Yellow  Planks. 

300  Norway  Balks. 

two  days  previous  to.  and  on  the  mornings  of  sale.  Catalogues  may 

bC  hjob E PH  PE D\V A k d's.  Mahogany  Broker  and  Auctioneer, 
Railway-place,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


o be  taken  at  a valuation,  not  extensive.  Any  young  aim  .™.» 
will  find  the  concern  worthy  of  notice.— For  farther  par- 


extensive.  ’ Any  young  and  active 


No.  13,-King-street,  West  Smithfleld,  Snow-hUL  


the  vicinity 


TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD, 

of  Dorset-square  and  the  Kegent’s-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  baok  Premises,  Workshops,  baw-pita. 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing,  Ac.  To  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  12.  Dorset-placc,  Dorset  square.  For  terms 
aid  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton-viUas,  Edgeware- 


road.'  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  tc 


FOLK8TONE.— LONDON-STREET. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  several  Plots  of 

BUILDING  LAND,  in  a very  desirable  situation,  com- 
Architect,  9,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  Immediate 

Posseseion,  an  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS  in  the 
above  line  in  a good  neighbourhood  with  a good  connection,  with 
work-benches,  tools,  and  cramps,  and  even-  other  requisite  to  carry 


X Mr.  Clark’s,  81,  Blackman-street,  Borough. 


STANDARD  FACTORY,  No.  12,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road. 

po  BE  SOLD  bv  Private  Contract,  under 

Power  of  Sale,  valuable  Planing  and  Moulding  Machinery, 

,, , , > —i,;—  c^,.  c,tHs  if,  view  apply  to 

5,  Old  Jewry. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Just  ready.  Part  IV.,  price  2s.  60.,  of 

TRADESMAN’S  BOOK 


C of 


The  

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS:  .a  Seri«l of ,0n?i?ai,?5f?£H? 


■ ORNA.'lEiMAii  DLOlOAs:  i ocnawy.'f;"» y'-'j- 
for  every  Species  of  Ornament  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufac- 


UTMs  Publication  is  intended  to  supply  to  tbe  public  in  general. 
>ut  especially  to  those  Trades  in  which  a knowledge  of  Ornamental 


but  especially  to  those  Trades  m „ m—.  - r . 

Design  is  required,  a correct,  simple.  and^copious^^etojhat 

beautiful  art  The  Work 


This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Application! 
f or  'samp  lea,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad 
dressed  to  ALFRED  GOllLETT,  Agent,  3^  Soho-square. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY.  CLERGY,  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS,  4c 

ORNAMENTAL,  Stained,  Figured,  anc 

Emblazoned  GLASS,  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  by  nev 
Processes,  for  Baronial,  Ecole-iastlcal,  and  Public  Edifices- 
GEO  WALKER,  Paradise-street,  Tunstal.  Staffordshire  Pot 


teriea,  respectfully  solicits  patronage,  as  he  is  now  prepared  to  e 
cube orders  of  any extent,  and  every  pattern  in  glass land  “oausto 
tile,  unaffected  bv  atmosphere,  at  the  low  quotation  of  Is.  persquM' 
foot  for  Glass,  and  for  Tiles  equally  low  per  square  yard,  accordinj 
to  the  ground  and  ornament 


oeaumui  an-  x u,  uia.  .n  ikiued  in  Large  Quarto,  and  vrill  consist 
of  Twenty-four  .Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  Four  Plates,  en- 
graved  on  copper,  and  beautifully  printed  from  transfers  on  stone. 
London : WM.  S.  ORR  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ; and 
JOHN  MENZIF.S,  Edinburgh. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  ALL  INTER- 
ESTED IN  TH^  GREAT  ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF 


MESSRS.  WILLIAMS  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing that  the  most  important  Work  on  Engineering  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  Country,  is  now  ready.  The  following  rough 
Outline  ot  its  Contents  will  shew  its  great  Value  to  all  engaged 
in  Engineering :— 

AILWAY  PRACTICE  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  being  the  Third  Series.  It  contains  Sixty  nine 

large  Folio  Hates  on  SteeL  jwith  double  the  quantity^of  Text 


R 


large  r ouo  i laies  uu  oteei.  .uuuuuv.,  — 

the  other  Series,  and  every  Plate  containing  recent  Works  never 

before  published  " ” ’ - J 

every  point 


eiore  puimsueu  m England.  ...  , - .. 

It  commences  with  the  description  of  the  land  required  for  the 
Establishment  of  a Railway,  and  practically  enters  into  every  point 
bearing  on  the  construction  of  a line  until  its  completion,  with 
estimates,  specifications,  cost  of  materials,  and  practical  remarks, 
together  with  examples  of  works  executed  by  Brunei,  Stephenson, 
Rennie,  McNeill,  Locke,  Braithwaite,  Gee,  and  others. 

A r PPPSi  T\n  n nth  nr  nf  1 


ieaine,  .hc  acjii,  i-uum,  umiin^uu-,  u-..  „ , 

The  whole  edited  by  S.  C.  BEES,  E:q.,  author  of  the  first  and 
second  series  of  Railway  Practice,  which  have  gone  through  three 
^SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING,  and  Illustrations  of  NEW 
ZEALAND,  just  Published,  forming  a large  4to.  volume.  Pnce 
2t  12a  6d. 

N.  B.— Any  Engineer  resident  in  JEngland,  Scotland, 


M 


ESSRS.  EVERSF1ELD  and  HORNE 


will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  the  Marble  Wharf,  near 

Waterloo-bridge.  Belvedere- road,  Lambeth,  on  TUESDAi  . .ep- 
tember  7th.  at  10  for  11.  by  Order  of  the  Propnetore,  about  150  Tons 


:e  days  previous,  a: 

anu  oi  ine  Auctioneers,  Coal  E AUIUII-M 
street,  Westminster.— N.B.  Approved  h: 


IN  BANKRUPTCY  — To  Members  of  Building  Societies,  Small 
Capitalists,  and  Builders.  Ten  pairs  of  Cottage  Residences  at 
Bnxton. 

Messrs,  brown  and  Roberts  will 

submit  for  ABSOLUTE  SALE,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  op- 
posite the  Bank  of  England,  on  THURSDAY.  Sept.  9th,  at  13 
o'clock,  in  Ten  Lots,  by  order  of  the  assignees  of  J ames  UUathorae, 
a bankrupt,  and  with  consent  of  the  mortgagee— the  remaining 
' n of  the  BERKELEY  VILLAS,  being  No-  — ■* 


Camberwell,  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  picturesque  situations 
near  the  metropolis  ; the  whole  of  the  houses  are  in  a forward 
state,  and  will  require  but  a small  outlay  to  complete.  Containing 
ample  accommodation  for  respectable  families,  with  walled  gardens 
ana  fore  courts,  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  purchasers  that 
may  require  it,  the  sum  of  2001  on  each  lot  may  remain  on  mort- 
ir  other  approved  security,  at  5^er  cent  for  one  year.  Ma; 


Shewed,  and  printed  particulars  1 — . — 

Harbour  Road  ; of  P.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Official  Assignee,  Basing- 
C.ii  -Jti.  ...  \f  um  Trvfivsnv  RWF.F.TIN'G.  and  JEN 


the  Royal  Veteran,  S3 

Official  Asa ” ‘ 

of  Messrs.  JENKINSON.  SWEETINi 


t the  Mart,  and  of 


by  forwarding  a Post  Office  Order  for  21 12s.  6<L,  addressed^  Messrs. 


and  Co. ,'140  and  141,  Strand,  will  have ’it  forwarded  the 
e Evening,  free  of  carriage. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill- 


to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbun-  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AN  D FRAMES,  DOORS,  Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwell-strcet.ClerkenweU, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sasnes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  veiw 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  i 


forwarded  by  retu  m of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


(PROVISIONALLY  REGISTERED.) 

THE  ALBION  PLATE  GLASS  COM- 

P ANY.— CAPITAL,  £100.000,  in  4.000  shares  of  £ £5  eaoh.- 
Preliminary  deposit,  2s.  6cU  per  share,  until  complete  registration. 


Matthew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P..  New  City  Chambers. 
Capt.  Charles  Edward  Mangles,  Guildford. 

George  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Llmehouse. 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Cornfoot,  Esq.,  Old  Palace,  Richmond. 

John  Knill,  Esq;. London  Bridge  V harf 

Samuel  Sharpe.  Esq..  Aldbury.  near  Guildford. 

Cornelius  Smith.  Esq..  Gracechurch-street. 

Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  Old  Broad-street. 

Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Bromley,  Middlesex. 

manager.— Mr.  Henry  Howard. 

AUDITORS. 

William  Bagshaw,  Esq.,  Coleman-strccL 

John  Adams  Carter,  Esq.,  Leadenhall-strcct. 

bankers.— The  Commercial  Bank  of  London. 
solicitors.— Messrs.  Shearman  & Slater.  23,  Great  Tower-strech 
surveyor.— John  Morris.  Esq..  58.  Fenchurch-street. 

secretary.— Henry  Shearman,  Esq. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  manufacture  of  Plate  Glass  Great  Britai 
was  about  7,OOo  feet  per  week.  The  Sales  are  now  about  70,000 
per  week,  exclusive  of  Foreign.  The  demand  18  n?>rt 

all  precedent,  and  although  some  of  the  houses  are  working  nig 
and  day,  the  supply  of  good  quality  is  still  inadequate  for  Hon 
consumption  alone. 


Frem  1827  to  1847,  the  reduction  in  price  has  been  from  12s.  to  C 
PeFrom’l827° the  increase  in  consumption  has  been  fro: 
5,000  to  70,000  feet  per  week,  or  1,400  per  cent^ 


000  to  70,000  ICCC  per  weto,  in  y-,  Y , ,,  1 f K1 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  aflord  a better,  *nd,  ^ PO“‘bl 
a sufficient  supply,  and  thereby  to  revive  and. encourage  tbo  E: 
port  trade  in  this  artlole,  which  might  be  earned  to  au  enormoi 
extent,  hut  which  in  the  present  state  of  supply  and  demand 


per  cent.,  but  the  present  Company,  by  a superior  application 
- , • i . , nf  irrtnortflni.  nrtieiitifto  improvemeu 


M MhineR'  and  the  M^ion  of  vS^J'n^oSy1 

itn  b.*  nnrenterl  for  their  especial  benefit)  wUl not  onij^ 


undertadtingB,  biit  also  towny  them  on  at  a decreased  permane: 
charge.  And  by  these  means  this  Company  \nll  be  placed  it 


cliargc.  Anu  oy  mese  uicmin  .u..  - 

position  of  vast  superiority  over  any  easting  establishment. 

Freed  as  this  rising  trade  now  is  from  excise  restrictions,  ai 
looking  at  the  extraordinary  results  that  have  already  a™«bit 

Impossible  to  foresee  either  the  extent  to  which  ,tlu8 
may  be  carried,  or  the  full  amount  of  advantage  to  be  dem ed  fro 
its  more  extensive  development  A or  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  th 
in  this  country  slabs  of  the  finest  plate  Glass  may  be  produced  at 

cost  considerably  below  that  of  statuary  marble. 

The  locality  of  London  presenting  peculiar 

ments  have  been  made  for  the  Purchase  of  an  ElipbleEite  or  Fr 
hold  Land  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  and  othei  important  sto 
are  taken  whereby  the  Works  may  be  completed,  and  in  full  wor 

^hfs'undertSing1  is  broughF^forward  not  only  as  a safe  and  e 
tremely  Valuable  Investment  for  Capital,  but  i dso  « onjwhl 
the  Public  Interest  imperatively  demands,  and  a liuge  Amou 
being  already  subscribed,  the  remainder  mil  be  apportioned 
respectable  Parties,  who  may  apply  to  the  Secret^.  at  the  Gffl< 
of  the  Company,  No.  4,  Railway-place,  Fenchureh-street,  whe 
or  of  the  Solicitors.  No.  23,  Great  Tower-street,  Prospectuses  a 
and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castalnau  Vill 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey  Pnntor.^at  t 
Printing-office  of  J.  i f ' ~ 


rnnung-omce  oi  j,  a.  d.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  4 75,  Gr^t  Ou®' 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-th^E  icl 
to  the  County  of  Middlesex  : and  puhUshed  bv  the  said  Cbabl 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  ’’The  Builder,”  2,  York-streeL .Cove 
Garden,  to  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul.  CoyentiGarden,  iff  the  ss 
County. -Saturday.  September!.  1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  an  Engagement,  by  a Young 

Man  of  highly  respectable'' connections  ; he  has  had  much 
experience  in  Accounts  and  Drawing,  and  the  general  routine  of 
the  Office  business.  Testimonials  of  tliemost  satisfactory  character. 
Address.  FI.  P.  W..  Eean’s  Library.  2.  Grnvp.term/-p.  Oiippn*H.rnnH 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

in  an  office  os  CLERK.  The  Advertiser  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  building,  understands  measuring,  making  working 
drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  and  the  routine  of  a 
Builders’  Office ; good  reference  can  be  given.— Address,  prepaid, 
Y.  Z.,  Mr.  C.  Davy,  Architect,  11,  Fumivol’s  Inn,  Holbom. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

os  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  to  the  above  Branches,  being 
fully  competent  to  measure  Works,  make  out  the  Estimates.  Ac. 
Testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability  and  references  can  bo 
given.—  Direot,  X.  Y.Z.,  Library,  4,  Union-terrace,  Notting-hill, 
Bayswater. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  in  London  or  the  Country, 

a SITUATION  in  an  Office,  and  to  assist  in  the  business 
generally,  by  a practical  Young  Man,  who  is  a neat  Draughtsman, 
accustomed  to  keep  and  take  mens’  time,  and  acquainted  with  the 
general  routine,  would  be  very  willing  to  make  up  his  time  at  the 
Bench,  or  as  Assistant  under  ' ’ 

A.  F.,  Office  of  " The  Builder, 


Assistant  under  Clerk  of  Works.— Address,  post-paid, 
' " York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  a Surveyor,  a Steady,  Active, 

V 1_  ’ * ---  - . 


office.  Canterbury-place,  Lambeth-road. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  twenty-two 

years  of  age,  a"  SITUATION  as  UNDER  FOREMAN 
in  the  Colour  department ; perfectly  understands  mixing  and  pre- 
paring Colours  of  every  description;  will  make  himself'generully 
useful  in  any  situation  where  he  may  be  required  ; writes  a good 
hand,  and  of  thorough  business  habits.  Salnry  not  so  much  con- 
sidered as  Permanent  Employment  References  undeniable.— 
Address,  A.  B.,  177,  Tooley -street,  Borough. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  who  is 

possessed  of  Nine  Years’  Experience  at  the  Bench,  wishes  to 
Engage  himself  in  t e Building  line,  or  to  fill  any  office  requiring 
care  and  responsibility,— Address  to  A.  B„  at  No.  2,  Little  Wood- 
stock-strcet,  Marylebone, 

A MANAGING  and  Principal  Clerk  and 

Cashier  is  required  in  the  office  of  an  extensive  Builder  ; ho 
must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  business, 
and  have  had  muen  experience  in  a similar  capacity.  Unexcep- 
tionable references  and  ample  security  will  be  required.— Address, 
with  particulars,  to  S.  Z.  W„  office  of  "The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS,  &o. 

AN  Experienced  Person  of  several  years’ 

practice,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  ; has  the  last  three 
years  been  conducting  the  business  of  a celebrated  engineer,  prior 
to  which  he  had  great  practice  in  measuring  and  estimating  -with 
an  eminent  builder : is  capable  of  undertaking  any  duties  of  an  en- 
gmeer  or  surveyor  in  the  office  or  field.  Satisfactory  testimonials. 
Working  and  Finished  Drawings  of  Machinery,  &c.  On  moderate 
terms.— Address,  H.  W.,  20,  First-street,  Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

RESPECTABLE  Youth,  aged  18,  is 

■ desirous  of  placing  himself  with  a person  in  the  above  Line, 
fo_r  the  term  of  3 years,  where  he  will  have  every  opportunity 


TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

YOUTH,  aged  18,  the  Son  of  a respect- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  for  the  last  Eight 

Years  filled  tho  Situation  of  Confidential  Clerk  and  Cashier 
in  a Builder's  Office  of  some  eminence,  and  is  now  leaving  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decease  of  the  Prinoipal,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
SIMILAR  SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  or  other  Office.  The  high- 
est Testimonials  can  be  given.— Address  to  A.  L.,  Office  of  •*  The 
Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS.  _ 

A PERSON  of  many  Years’  Experience 

wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  in  superintending 
works  in  the  course  of  construction  upon  a railway,  setting  out  the 
curves,  putting  in  the  widths  upon  a novel  and  expeditious  system, 
or  in  field  work  generally.  Has  made  extensive  researches  in  the 
peculiarities  of  medimval  architecture,  and  possesses  a unique  and 
valuable  collect  on  of  particulars  relative  thereto.  First-rate  refer- 
ences will  be  given.— Address  R.  C.,  office  of  "The  Builder,  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-gardcn. 


EMPLOYMENT. — Respectable  Commer- 
cial Assistants  requiring  Engagements  of  any  denomination, 
may  enrol  their  qualifications  on  the  Public  Classified  Advertising 
Lists  .of  the  Employers  Commercial  Institution,  8.  Fore  strcot, 
City  (Established  1810),  whicli  are  open  to  the  free  inspection  of 

many  hundreds  of  E~-' m “-  “ “ 

No  further  charge  w 


EMPLOYERS’  COMMERCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTION, 8,  Fore-street,  City  (Established  18401,  Architects, 
Surveyors.  Builders,  Merchants,  Warehousemen,  and  Tradesmen 
requiring  Managers,  Clerks,  Foremen,  Warehousemen,  Travellers, 
Collectors,  Salesmen,  Shopmen,  Porters  and  Commercial  Assist- 
ants of  undoubted  Character  and  Ability,  of  every  denomination, 
miy  at  all  times  suit  themselves  immediately,  free  of  all  charge, 
by  inspecting  the  Classified  Lists  of  this  entirely  novel  Institution 
(not  an  Agency  Office),  or  by  inserting  their  own  Advertisement. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  either  in  parts  or 

for  the  whole  of  the  WORKS  in  Taking  Down,  Rebuilding, 
nnd  Enlarging  the  North  .Aisle  of  the  PARISH  CHURCH  of 
STOWE,  in  the  City  of  Lichfield,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
JOHNSON,  Architect.  The  plans  may  bo  seen  at  his  office  after 
the  16th  instant,  betwixt  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Five  o'clock,  and 
scaled  tenders  to  be  delivered,  endorsed  “ Stowe  Church,”  on  or 
before  the  16th  of  October.  The  lowest  tender  will  not  necessarily 
bo  accepted,  and  persons  tendering  must  give  the  names  of  two 
sureties. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

CITY  of  LONDON  UNION.— UNTON 

WORKHOUSE. — The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union 
are  prepared  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  a WORKHOUSE,  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  adult  inmates,  classified  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  The  Plans  and  Drawings  to  be 
accompanied  with  descriptive  particulars,  and  an  Architect's 
Estimate.  The  rules  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  full  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  intended  buildings,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Union,  35,  Cannon-street,  nny  day  between  Ten  and 
Four.  The  Guardians  intend  to  select  from  the  Designs  sent  in 
such  three  as  they  shall  consider  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose. 
They  intend  that  the  Architect  of  the  Designs  firstly  selected  shall 
be  engaged  to  carry  such  designs  into  execution,  subject  to  such 
previous  inspection  and  alteration  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
as  may  he  necessary ; to  the  Arohitect  of  the  Designs  secondly 
selected,  the  Guardians  intend  to  give  a Premium  of  1001.  ; nnd  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Design  Thirdly  selected,  a Premium  of  50L  The 
Designs  to  be  without  name,  but  marked  with  a motto  or  initials, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a scaled  letter,  addressed  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  London  Union,  containing  the  name  of 
the  Architect  The  Designs  to  be  sent  to  the  office  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  November.  JOHN  THOMAS  ItOWSELL, 

Clerk  to  the  Union. 

Union  Office,  35,  Cannon-street,  August  28, 1847. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  -,  and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar's  Road. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views  of  every 
description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 
CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-stvcet,  Pentonvilie. 


m 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.-TO  ARCHITECTS,  Sc. 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 


, . Ghent,  Rouen,  Sc.,”  and 

of  “London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  sendees  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  &c.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience ho  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.- Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street 


Lingfield  church,  surrey.— 

The  Repairing  and  Repewing  of  the  above  Church  being 
completed,  it  will  be  RE-OPENED  on  TUESDAY  next,  the  14th 
of  September.  Divine  Service  will  commence  at  Three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a SERMON  will  be  preached  bythc  BISHOP 
of  WINCHESTER.  A Collection  will  bo  made  in  aid  of  the  Fund 
after  Service. 

Lingfield,  Aug.  27th,  1847. 


T 


HE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  IN- 

— STITUTION,  for  giving  Relief  and  granting  Pensions  to 
decayed  Members  of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Building  Trades, 
their  Widows  and  Orphans.  Also,  for  affording  temporary  Reliof 
to  Workmen  in  case  of  Accidents. 

The  Committee  of  Management  beg  to  inform  the  Builders  in  ge- 
neral, and  all  Persons  connected  with  the  several  Branches  of  the 
Building  Trade,  that  they  have  appointed  Mr.  EDWARD  HER- 
BERT, 42,  Crawford-strect,  Marylebone,  COLLECTOR  of  the 
SOUTHERN,  and  Mr.  CHARLES  JACKSON,  3,  Paradise-place, 
Holloway,  for  the  NORTHERN  PARTS  of  the  Metropolis,  to 
receive  SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  for  the  above  Valua- 
ble Institution. 

The  Committee  also  beg  to  intimate  they  have  already  reoeired 
considerable  Donations  and  Subscriptions  from  some  of  tho  most 
eminent  Builders,  and  are  assured  the  Institution  will  have  univer- 
sal Patronage  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  firmly  established.— 
Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  also  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  GEORGE  BIRD,  38,  Edgcware-road,  and  the  Bankers,  Sir 
SAMUEL  SCOTT  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS, 

i PPOINTM  ENT  of  Surveyor  and  Inspec- 


office  of  SURVEYOR  andlrffpECToK  of' N'uiSAN0fl8“for"the 
town  of  Portsmouth,  at  a salary  of  1001.  a year,  with  residence  at 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  free  of  rent  and  taxes. 

Applications  and  testimonials  to  bo  sent  to  the  Clerk  to  tho 
Commissioners,  at  their  office,  No.  18.  Lombard-street,  Ports- 
mouth, on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  21st  September,  1847,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  at  "noon.  The  dupe*  of  the  'fhee  appear  in  tho 
several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  -iv  he  s*  on  application  to 
the  Clerk.  The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  inc.nselves  to  appoint 
either  of  the  persons  sending  testimonials  Dated  the  6th  Septem- 


ber, 1847. 


WILLIAM  HOARE,  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners. 


GAS  MOVEMENT.  — The  National 

Economic  GAS  BURNER  is  acknowledged  bv  the  highest 
authorities  to  be  the  greatest  improvement  hitherto  effected  in  the 
means  of  producing  artificial  light  Architects,  builders,  surveyors, 
&c„  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  this  New  Burner,  the  modus 
operandi  of  which  is  totally  different  to  that  of  the  many  burners 
lately  invented.  The  purity,  brilliancy,  and  economy  of  light  given 
by  this  Burner  well  adapts  it  for  use  in  churches,  chapels^  and 
publio  buildings,  as  well  as  in  private  dwellings.— May  be  .seen 
burning,  and  can  be  tested  by  an  experimental  meter,  at  the  offico  of 
PAUL  and  Ca,  Gas  Engineers,  12,  Leather-lane,  Holborn.  A 
detailed  Description  and  Diagram,  with  Testimonials  at  length, 
forwarded,  post  free,  on  application. 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 


lane.Tiegs  to  say  that  he  can  now  ' m6e“ 'any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  nos  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  tho  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &c.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  whioh  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 


1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MOKE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubio  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twouty-eight 


4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  aud  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES :— Upright  Burners,  with  Con.vngham  Spring  Gloss 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass,  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  Pd.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  ofthe  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  tho 
Charing  Cross  office,  V 0s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10b.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  witli  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent , with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  witli  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  aud  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  tho 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim 
neys  and  fire-places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  savin?  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY.  jf., 

WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse.  No.  35,  Chiswell-strtet, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

Qj  AA  flU  fiA  ICkI  sod. 

6d.  7d  8d.  Is.  Is.  8d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt  _ _ 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  os.  per  cwn 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  6 in,  £3  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  hod  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars :—  _ , . , * 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in  4 ft 
£3. 6i  £3  13a.  £3.  164  £4-  £4-  l°a 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°Tengft  3ft3in.  3ft6in  8feet9in.  4ft 
£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5a  10i  ■ . £7’ 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7<L,  8d..  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3$d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  edecting 
a great  saVing  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  o 
fereuce.  will  meet  with  prompt  attention 


13,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Buildcra  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4c.,  4a 
Black  Registers,  from  6j<L  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars.  3i  10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Ovenand  Back  Boiler.Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright:— 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4 ft. 

32. 3s.  31  14a.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  huug  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’ OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street.  Blackfriars.  keeps  an  assortment  of  9tocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside.  Outside,  and  Ash  pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  4c.,  4c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 


9H ■ mg 

churohes  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  foroing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
fag  timber,  4c..  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their 
proved  wrought-irou  boiler,  which  requires 
sceu  in  action  upon  the  premises. — BEN. 

Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


tion,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

' wrought-irou  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork.,  m»v  ue 
v action  upon  the  premises. — BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street.  St  Luke’s.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
can  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 


Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases.  Tomb 
Enclosures.  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars.  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels.  Wheel  Plates.  4c. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK.  Forge  Backs  aud  Troughs.  Rain 

I'tiiM..,-,  gjiih  W.-it-hfa  Furnace  Bars  StcvM. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane.  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
aud  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  6uch 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
ha-  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every’  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes,  so. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKSGSouth- 
wark-bridge  iond  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  4c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron' and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


LATENT  BELLS. — Messrs.  MEARS 


y beautiful  tone  and 


re  of  very 

cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal. — Orders  .. 
wived  at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Cloak, 
and  other  Bells. 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 

gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass.  4c.,  4a,  are  re- 

Sectfully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
ready  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  — 


:ct fully  invited 

dr  received  \ — — — u „ I 

: 1 with  public  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  and  engineering 


purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.—  Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 
them. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS, 
ENGINEERS,  4c. 


LATEST  Improvements  in  Circular  Saws, 

Mill-saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Machine 

Grooving  ami  Moulding  Irons,  Cutters  of  all  sorts. 

Chisels,  Railway  Springs.  4a,  manufactured  by  BLAKE  and 
PARKIN',  Meadow  Steel  Works,  Sheffield. 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS,  for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts.  4a 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicester-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
aud  others,  that  the  above  form  or  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
mo*t  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion. with  levs  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference : 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
mtpvt  ruinnr  p u'tiov  noon 


PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  4a  ia, 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  4a 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every _ description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  ^rttoout  injury  ; 
and  os  they  do  not  become  Btift  m the  coldest  temperatures, 
require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  ^art'cjrlarly 


weU^adapfrd  foT  Fire-Engines.  . Vulcanized  grubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  &c„  of  all  sizes,  .ole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  G os  well-mews,  Goswell- 


CHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS  AND  FIRE-PROOB  SAFES. 

C CHUBB  and  SON  having  just  erected  a 

• Steam  Engine  and  extensive  Machinery  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  articles  of  their  Manu m ^ ^ 


creasing  demand  for  articles  oi  tneir  miuiu.»»u,c,  . Joey  beg 
inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  are  now  enabled  to 
manufacture  Wrought  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms  and  oth er  pur- 
poses, and  Fireproof  Safes  at  a great  reduction  mpnc^  and  of  very 
iiini-rior  mialitv  All  their  Iron  Doors  and  Safes  are  fitted  with 
C^HIJB^lani}  SON'S  best  DETECTOR  LOCKS. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London.  


c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

CHUBB  and  SON  having  ascertained 

that  some  builders  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  inferior 
ana  insecure  Iron  doors  for  strong  rooms,  when  CHI- BB  S 
MAKE”  are  ordered,,  they  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
to  the  subject  In  all  specifications  t^ere  it  is  1: ntended  to 
have  the  articles  manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  they 
respcctfuBy  request  that  Architects  will  specify  Iron  doors 
manufactured  by  C.  CHUBB  and  SON,  of  St  PauPs  Church-yard  ’ 


aiffi  to  require  oi  the  completion  of  the  work,  a certificate  from  C. 
CHUBB  and  SON  that  the  doors  ore  of  their  manufacture. 


BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 


WITH  SBCRET  AND  SECURE  IU -KINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers.  Mcssre. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDES  LEY,  Willenhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent.  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  62.  St.  Martins-le- 
Grdnd.  Loudon,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  utfice. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131.  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a ?reat  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  mid  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Tlieir  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Tlieir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  m their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  satcr. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shatters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  mode  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  With  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  uupleasaut  use  of  oil 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  RE- 

VOL  VINO  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  m the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  thi9 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

ifw  Pr/cES'aKE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  las  secured  bv  this  Patent!  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  eflccting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable.  . ..  , , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement!  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

an&  and  Cha?so°marmfacSfre  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expiredi,  at  the  same  prices  as  other 


n be 


safe  or  durable.  „ , „ 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  Full  SHOP  FRONTS.  W IXDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Pntent  Brass  or  Zinc 
8aslics.  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trada 
Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-  -- 


HOWARD’S  Transparent  TRACING 

PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired  by  archi- 
tects. engineers,  4c..  viz. : toughness  of  substance  ; the  capability  of 


retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surfnee  ; a high  degree 
of  transparency  ; and  every  quality,  from  the  finest  tissue  to  the 
thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low. 

Also  PATENT  ADIi: 


-ESIVE  PAPER  designed  to  facilitate  the 

mounting  of  tracings  and  prevent  their  stretching,  being  ready  pre- 
pared on  firm  cloth,  it  requires  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  a damp  sponge,  at  I jd.  and  2d.  ner  square  foot. 

The  best  shrunk  WHATMAN'S  PAPER  ON  CLOTH,  at  2;d,. 
3?d-,  and  4}d.  per  square  foot  Samples  of  the  above  sent  post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.— 23,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury 


GRACING  PAPER.— KEY’S  DIAPHA- 


NIC,  or  Transparent  Pnpcr,  manufactured  by  a ncwly-in- 
1 process  without  the  use  of  Oil : may  be  had  iu  three  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  — Thin,  Medium,  Thick,— and  is  well  adapted 


for  all  the  purposes  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  all  Artists. 
By  the  use  of  the  thick  for  working  Drawings,  a considerable 
saving  of  time  and  expense  may  be  effected.  This  paper  will  retain 


a,  .-..dour  . and  improves  by  keeping. 

“ Its  surface  affords  a meet  and  suitable  recipient,  not  only  for 
the  pencil,  but  for  the  crayon,  ink,  colours,  4c." — The  Magazine  of 
Science,  J i ay  1847. 

Sample  Quires,  containing  the  three  thicknesses,  price  5s. 

11  1 TI,|IVPR  On  r.o,  Pav,nHi,h.Qn1l, 


B.  W.  GARDINER.  20,  Princes-street,  Cavendish-square. 


London  and  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
aud  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses. 4c.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  R'icholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

= ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Lar?e  Assort- 

ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
E o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
S a width  and  thickness,  from  1 inch  to  1J  inch  thick. 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
SILLS,  4c. 


(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


i LFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 


and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attcntiontc 


Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  aud  attention  to 
juality  of  workmanship— Southwark  Bridge  IV  hnrt,  Bank, side,  ana 
*' ».  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaokfriars. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.M AHOGAN  Y and  TfMBER  MERCHANT,  Bcnnoud. 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Anns.  SEAS'  >N  ED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
Mi  iULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  ol 
dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot.  Elm, 
’ ’ ’ ks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pontile, ' >ak. 


Beech,  Oak,  4c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile.  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights'  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards.  &c..  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenot 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  ol 
charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  ami  MARBLE  SAWING  MILLS, 
Commercial-road.  Pimlico.— PREPARED  FLOORING. 
J.  HOLMES  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Consumers  to  the  ex 
tensive  stock  of  Prepared  Flooring  nt  the  above  Mills,  thoroughly 
dry.  aud  fit  for  immediate  use.  and  at  prices  that  must  give  sntisfoo 
tion.  Also  Dry  Mahogany,  Honduras,  and  Spanish,  for  Handrails 
4a  And  about  500  stacks  of  well-seasoned  wainscot,  of  the  fines! 
quality,  J inch  thick,  and  upwards.  ......  j 

MARBLE  iu  SLABS  or  BLOCKS.— The  largest  stock  in  London 
of  vein,  statuary,  and  other  Marbles,  in  Slabs  of  various  thicknesses 
and  sizes  to  select  from,  sawn  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  Hart 
Hill  Slab  in  any  quantity . also  Portland  Paving,  Landings 
and  Sinks.  York  and  Portland  Paving,  and  Slate  rubbed  with  dis 

^Marble,  Timber.  Deals,  4c.,  for  Sawing,  fetched  from  the  docks 
and  delivered  on  the  shortest  notice.  _ , , 

SPACIOUS  DRYING  ROOMS  for  Seasoning  Floor  Boards,  &c 

Sawing  estimated  for,  if  required. , ,,  . , . 

N.B.  The  strictest  attention  shall  be  given  to  all  orders.— AppU 
to  J.  HuLMES,  on  the  Premises. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OI 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 


HPHE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 
I inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  i for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  pinning  wood),  known  ns  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  bast  Country 
Docks,  Ruthcrhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  aud 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  eutire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  inc 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthen 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  oi 
auv  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  \\ . li 
TANQUF.KAY.  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City.  . , , 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  in  per  cent,  ol 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SniP  JOINERS,  CABINET  MAKERS 
4c.,  REQUIRING  FINE  WOOD. 

SELLING  OFF,  at  reduied  prices,  in 

consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at  the  Mahogany 
yard,  in  Lutle  Windmill-street,  Ilaymarket,  a choice  coUcctioi 
of  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satinwood.  Maple,  4c.,  u 
planks  of  all  thicknesses,  aud  veeners  ; also  upwards  ol  20,000  fee 
wainscot  planks,  running  from  1J  inch  to  3 inches  thick.  1 hi 
whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  to  be  disposec 
of  forthwith. 


w 


SMITH,  Timber  Merchant,  Malron 


GERALD,  of  Globe-bridge  V — 

for  the  sale  of  the  undemamed  goods,  begs  to  apprise  those  whi 
favour  him  with  orders  they  will  meet  with  every  attention 
Railway  Earth  Waggons.  Barrows.  Three  Wheel  Carts.  4c 
and  Contractor  for  every  article  in  Timber  for  Railway  purposa 
Also  general  Agent  for  the  following  :— 


BEECH  GOODS. 
Coach  Felloes. 

Waggon  ditto. 

Shoeing  ditto. 

Mongers. 

Pulley  Sides,  12  to  18  feet  long. 
Shafts. 

Puncheons. 

Beds. 

Rammers. 

Ex -trees. 

Clefts. 

Fine  Spokes, 

Plank  of  all  thickness. 
Quarters. 


Barrow 


ELM. 

Cart  Stocks. 

Coach,  ditto. 

2-inch  Crowding 
Plank. 

Tail-board  Plank,  from  15  to  20 
inches  wide. 

Board  and  Plank,  } inch  to 
6 inches. 


ASH  GOODS. 
Six-inch  Fellowa 
Five-inch  ditto. 
Four-and-hnlf-iueh  ditto. 

Four-inch  ditto. 
Thrce-and-hrtlf-inch  ditto. 
Coach  ditto. 

Shafts. 

Copsea 

Barrow  Sides. 

Beds. 

Fu  tell  els. 

Shaft  Plank. 

Plank  of  all  thicknesa 


OAK. 

Cart  Stocks. 

Cart  Spokca 
Coach  ditto. 

Cart  Sides. 

Dray  ditto. 

Scantling. 

Sash  Cil&. 

Plank  of  all  thickness. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPTEI 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  a 
chitectural  decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  tl 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest' 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  moat  eminent  architects  of  tt 
dav.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservatn 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  4c„  also  at  the  British  Museum,  ar 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  for  son 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  supenoru 


every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dur 

bility.  Design  prepared  f ,r  the  decoration  of  filings,  panelling  ■ 
walls.  4a  A volume  of  t mchments,  containing^  u * ’ 


o —...than  1,- 

designs  of  the  papier  mne  ie  ornaments,  with  a tariff  .price  £L 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Str..t  North,  Strand. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1847. 


NOWLEDGE  is  power, 
WHBmBk  wrote  th»greatLordBacon. 

Knowledge  is  power,  com- 
placently exclaimed  a dandy 
the  other  day,  when,  strong 
men  having  failed,  he  re- 
leased a lap-dog  from  the  teeth  of  a huge 
mastiff,  by  quietly  administering  to  the  latter  a 
pinch  of  snuff!  As  knowledge  even  in  one 
department  spreads,  so  will  crime  be  lessened, 
human  suffering  prevented,  happiness  be  in- 
creased, and  existence  lengthened.  Ignorance 
in  matters  sanatory  slays  its  sixty  thousand 
victims  a year  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; — more 
than  ten  thousand  of  whom  are  taken  from 
this  wealthy,  boastful,  and  enlightened  metro- 
polis alone;  and  knowledge,  very  simple  know- 


ledge would  save  them.  Ignorance,  besides, 
gives  illness  to  700,000  persons  every  year; 
and  who  will  calculate  the  amount  of  sorrow, 
distress,  waste  of  money,  crime,  and  misery, 
which  inevitably  follow  this  death  and  sick- 
ness?* * And  all  this  will  be  prevented  by  know- 
ledge, very  simple  knowledge.  Knowledge  is 
indeed  power ! 

We  say,  will  be  prevented,  for  surely  when 
once  men  know  and  are  satisfied  that  life  may 
be  lengthened  and  misery  spared,  by  avoiding 
one  course  and  pursuing  another,  they  will  not 
fail  so  to  act.,  It  takes  a weary  long  time  to 
make  knowledge  general.  The  fact  that  clean- 
liness, light,  and  pure  air  are  essentially  neces- 
sary for  healthy  life,  has  always  been  known 
to  the  few,  but  disregarded  and  not  believed  by 
the  many.  Precise  evidence  was  wanting, 
and  the  way  to  obtain  it  was  not  seen.  General 
statements  went  for  nothing.  Bad  air  is 
not  visible  ; its  results  are  not  immediate  and 
tangible,  and  might  have  proceeded  from  other 
causes.  When  Clarendon  said  that,  on  his  re- 
turn to  London  with  the  court  after  the 
plague  of  1665,  he  missed  very  few  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  had  remained 
behind,  “ the  ravage  having,  in  a great  degree, 
been  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  who,  in  that  age,  lived  in  circumstances 
of  great  filth  and  foul  air,”  it  led  to  no  general 
alteration,  nor  did  a thousand  similar  general 
statements  made  before  and  since,  as  although 
incontrovertible  facts,  they  carried  no  convic- 
tion with  them,  nor  could  their  utterers 
give  it. 

During  these  last  six  years,  evidence  of  a 
different  kind  has  been  systematically  obtained  : 
the  truth  is  apparent,  and  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  make  this  truth  universally  known  and  un- 
derstood. There  is  evidence  enough  and  to 
spare, — evidence  unshakeable.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts where  the  drainage  is  bad,  cesspools  abun- 
dant, the  houses  dark  and  confined,  fresh  air 
not  to  be  had,  out  of  every  300  beings  ten  die 
every  year;  in  another,  where  the  circum- 
stances are  better,  in  the  same  number  only 
six  die.f  Improve  the  drainage  of  the  first, 


iviuguum,  occurs  in  me  metropolis,  wow, 
waste  of  life  includes  unnecessary  sickness,  widowhood,  orphanage, 
funeral  expenses,  inability  to  labour,  medical  cliarges-it  also  in- 
eludes  the  cost  of  the  increased  relative  proportion  of  births,  which 
is  found  to  result  from  a high  rate  of  mortality,  nud  likewise  in- 
crease of  poor-rates,  additional  calls  on  public  and  private  charity 
for  the  support  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  nsvlums,  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  If  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  nioney  value  of  the 
losses  from  a neglect  of  sanatory  measures  in  London,  and  if  a de- 
tailed estimate  ol  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  for  Manchester,  is  proceeded 
upon,  it  is  found  that  :i, 204,5311.  are  wasted  every  year.”— Report  of 
llaiUk  oj  London  Association. 

1 We  are  able  to  tell  why  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Loudon  is  1 in 
39,  while  in  Liverpool  it  is  1 in  29.  We  are  able  to  trace  the  startling 
difference  to  its  source.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Registrar 
general,  it  is  stated  that  the  metropolis  is  diyided  into  three  groups 


make  such  arrangements  as  shall  give  the  in- 
habitants better  air,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  done  the  rate  of  mortality  is  made 
to  approach  that  of  the  second.  This  is  no 
hypothesis  : the  fact  is  established.*  When 
once  it  is  brought  home  to  all  the  world,  much 
will  have  been  done  towards  a remedy,  but 
even  this  will  not  suffice  to  effect  it  wholly. 
Pecuniary  interest,  and  the  willingness  men 
have  to  take  the  chance  that  they  specially 
may  escape,  will  war  against  it,  and  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment. A well  considered  bill  of  health  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  have  directly  the  new  Par- 
liament meets,  with  such  other  legislative 
enactments  as  are  necessary  fully  to  obtain  the 
desired  end,  as,  for  example,  the  repeal  of  the 
abominable  window  duties  (that  tax  on  light, 
health , and  morality),  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  bricks,  and  a revision  of  the  Buildings 
Act.f 

Lord  Morpeth  when  he  withdrew  his  bill 
last  session  said,  “ he  could  not  conclude  with- 
out expressing  his  confident  assurance,  that  the 
subject  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  con- 
victions of  the  country,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  question  or  the 
imperfections  of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
might  be  introduced,  it  must  command  its  own 
success.” 


And  there  is  no  doubt  it  would.  But  it 
will  require,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  forced 
to  wait  till  time  has  overcome  selfish  objectors, 
and  removed  the  webs  spun  over  men’s  eyes 
by  the  spider  prejudice,  that  it  be  framed  with 
ability  and  care,  carried  forward  with  zeal  and 
determination,  and  persisted  in  to  the  last.  Let 
Lord  Morpeth  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast,  in- 
scribed “ Delivery  from  Disease,”  and  the 
people  will  not  be  slow  in  rallying  round  them. 
To  use  the  words  of  a writer  in  Fraser's 
Magazine , — “The  intelligence  of  the  country 
is  already  arrayed  in  favour  of  sanatory  reform 
— the  press  is  unanimous  in  its  support — a re- 
spectable fraction  of  the  medical  profession  is 
embarked,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause— the 
clergy,  who  are  always  cautious  in  committing 
themselves,  are  beginning  to  exert  their  power- 
ful influence— associations  and  branch  associa- 
tions are  multiplying  on  all  sides — and  every- 
where the  feeling  is  spreading  and  strengthen- 
ing that  all  delay  in  this  matter  is  a crime,  and 
that  the  health  and  lives,  the  comfort  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  have  been  too  long 
the  sport  of  ignorance  and  incompetence. 
Those  only  who  have  made  the  public  health 
a study  are  in  a condition  to  realise  the  vast 
results,  physical,  moral,  and  economical,  which 
must  inevitably  flow  from  a large,  comprehen- 
sive, and  practical  measure  of  sanatory  reform  ; 
they  alone  can  catch  a glimpse  of  that  better 
and  happier  future,  of  which  the  faint  dawn 
is  visible  on  the  horizon,  when  all  orders  of 


men  released  from  the  bondage  of  physical 
corruption,  and  made  large  partakers,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  pure  elements  which  God  has 
provided  for  the  sustenance,  health,  and  vigour 
of  their  frames,  living  in  the  midst  of  un- 


of  ten  districts  each,  under  the  title  of  the  healthiest,  the  medium, 
aud  the  most  unhealthy  districts.  The  result  is  as  follows Ten 
healthiest,  with  an  allowance  of  202  square  yards  to  each  person, 
have  a mortality  of  1 in  49.  Ten  medium,  with  an  allowance  of 
102  square  yards  to  each  person,  leaves  a mortality  of  1 iu  41.  Ten 
unhealthiest  with  an  allowance  of  32  square  yards  to  each  person, 
leaves  a mortality  of  1 in  36.  Again,— the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston, 
makes  four  classes  of  streets Well  conditioned,  mortality  among 
children  under  1 year,  15  in  100  ; moderately,  21  in  100  ; ill,  3<>  in 
'TO  ; worst,  44  in  100,  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  first ; and  then 

e learn  from  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  average  age  at  which  the  better  class  die  is  45  ; labourers,  27  ; St. 
Giles's  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury— gentry,  40  : Liverpool,  work- 
ing class,  17.  Such  facts  as  these  must  speak  to  all 

* It  is  stated  that  in  twenty  streets  in  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester,  the  mortality  fell  from  llo  to  82  per  annum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  streets  being  properly  paved  and  drained.  In  certain 
streets  in  St.  George’s  district,  Manchester,  the  deaths  in  1838-1839, 
amounted  to  495  ; but  in  1841-1842,  after  the  streets  were  paved  and 
sewered,  the  deaths  were  only  432,  being  a diminution  of  53,  i 
about  one-eighth. 

t Our  recent  suggestions  for  the  immediate  institution  of  son., 
specific  and  determined  measure  for  sweeping  away  the  obnoxious 
wiudow  and  brick  duties,  have  been  reprinted  by  our  contemporaries 
all  over  the  country.  A pile  of  letters  prove  to  us  how  strong  the 
general  feeling  is  against  these  great  obstacles  to  safety,  comfort, 
structural  improvement,  cleanliness,  and  health. 


wonted  abundance,  enjoying  complete  freedom 
of  person  and  action,  shall  dwell  in  security 
and  peace  under  the  gentle  sway  of  a benevo- 
lent and  paternal  Government.” 

It  must  be  a broad  bill  and  a practicable 
bill,  and  it  will  be  the  measure  of  our  times, 
and  will  place  those  who  perfect  and  pass  it 
amongst  the  best  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

We  are  ourselves  old  labourers  in  the  field 
of  sanatory  reform,  and  have  watched  with  no 
common  anxiety  the  increase  of  the  interest 
manifested  in  this  subject  by  the  public.  The 
ignorance,  however,  which  still  prevails  is  im- 
mense, and  the  societies  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  sanatorial  measures  must  in  no 
degree  relax  their  efforts  to  remove  it. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  death  of  a child  in 
Hayes-court,  Whitechapel,  poisoned  by  the 
effluvium  from  the  want  of  drainage,  which 
has  in  that  same  place  destroyed  many  lives, 
a leading  journal  said, — “ It  is  hardly  credible 
that  in  a metropolis  like  London,  where  labour, 
skill,  and  capital  are  all  immediately  at  com- 
mand, human  life  should  be  positively  sacri- 
ficed for  ivant  of  a drain.  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  case  within  the  present  week,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  report  of  an  inquest  in  our 
paper  of  yesterday.” 

One  life?  Why  hundreds  of  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  for  want  of  a drain.  And  why 
should  we  say  have  been,  alone  : hundreds  are 
now  being  destroyed  in  like  manner, — though 
more  silently  and  slowly,  no  less  surely.  Last 
week  three  men,  going  into  a sewer  at  South 
Shields  to  clear  it  out,  were  thrown  into  a state 
of  stupor  by  the  gases  in  the  sewer,  and  one 
was  killed.  A few  days  ago  two  men,  em- 
ployed to  remove  some  night  soil  in  Russell- 
street,  Brighton,  were  overcome  by  the  bad 
air,  and  were  both  taken  out  dead.  These,  and 
several  similar  instances,  all  within  a fortnight, 
the  public  can  understand;  they  can  see  here 
the  work  of  deleterious  gases;  hut  they  do  not 
understand,  or  they  pretend  they  do  not,  that 
these  same  are  also  more  or  less  destructive  of 
health,  though  diluted  with  air  something  less 
impure  ; and  under  existing  want  of  arrange- 
ments these  are  inhaled  by  thousands.*  Ty- 
phus fever,  which  ought  not  to  he  known  in 
England,  is  one  of  the  results,  and  carries  off 
thousands  annually.  Cheap  and  efficient 
sewerage,  suppression  of  all  cesspools,  ample 
supply  of  water,  the  widening  of  alleys,  pro- 
vision of  healthful  dwellings  for  the  industrious 
classes,  means  of  carrying  off  the  products  of 
combustion  and  vitiated  air  from  all  apartments, 
and  of  obtaining  a good  supply  of  pure  air,  are 
desiderata  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all 
classes  of  society.  Until  we  remove  some  of 
the  enormous  physical  evils  which  the  want 
of  these  involves,  we  cannot  hope  greatly  to 
improve  the  morals  or  refine  the  taste  of  the 
people. 


The  Government  School  op  Design. 

The  turmoil  here  still  continues  ; Lord  Col- 
borne,  the  president,  the  two  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  and  Mr.  Etty,  have  resigned' 
their  seats  in  the  council,  so  that  a quorum 
can  scarcely  be  obtained.  The  statement  by 
some  of  the  papers  that  the  director  had  re- 
signed his  appointment,  is,  we  believe,  incor- 
rect. 


fatal  influences.  They  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  and  nitrogen.  The  former  two  are  exceedingly  dele- 
terious. They  may  exist  either  in  combination  or  separately  in  the 
soil  of  privies  aud  cesspools.  When  combined  they  differ  little  iu 
their  effects  from  those  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Although  there  arc  no  decided  experiments  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  smallest  proportion  of  this  gas  which,  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  will  destroy  life,  yet  we  know  that  when  respired 
in  its  pure  state,  it  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal,  and  that  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  con;  act  with  the  skin,  even  although  a pure 
air  be  respired,  it  will  speedily  prove  fatal  Thenard  has  found 
that  1-800  of  its  volume  would  destroy  a dog,  aud  that  one  volume 
in  250  sufficed  to  destroy  a horse.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  an  at- 
mosphere, even  when  only  slightly  impregnated  with  this  gas  will, 
if  long  continued  to  be  respired,  seriously  injure  the  health  of  on 
individual,  and  cause  death.” 
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A TRIFLE  FROM  BRIGHTON. 

Those  who  can  remember  Brighton  as  it 
was  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  may  well  lift  up 
their  hands  now  with  astonishment,  and  cry, 

“ prodigious  !”  Such  an  extent  of  large  showy 
residences  next  the  sea,  three  miles  of  them, 
if  we  mistake  not,  and  such  an  esplanade,  can 
he  found  no  where  else.  It  is  true,  little  can 
be  said  of  their  architecture.  One  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Colman  s “ Prig-archi- 
tect,*’— 

" Where,  still  greater  lengths  of  taste 

to  go, 

He  warps  his  tenements  into  a bow  ; 

Nails  a scant  canvas,  propt  on  slight  deal 
sticks, 

Nick -named  veranda,  to  the  first-floor 
bricks  ; 

Before  the  whole,  in  one  snug  segment 
drawn, 

Claps  half  a rood  of  turf  he  calls  a lawn  ; 

Then,  chuckling  at  his  lath  and  plaster 
bubble, 

Dubs  it  the  Crescent,  and  the  rents  are 
double.” 

Even  in  the  most  recently  erected  houses,  the 
taste  displayed  is  far  from  the  purest;  and  the 
absence  of  professional  assistance,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  is  strikingly  and  painfully 
evident.  Architects,  as  a body,  receive  a vast 
deal  of  abuse  for  matters  in  which  they  are  in  no 
degree  concerned.  With  the  tasty  crescents 
which  the  rhymer,  quoted  above,  ascribes  to 
“ prig-architects,”  they  bad  in  truth  very  little 
to  do.  Indifferent,  however,  as  the  architec- 
ture may  be,  the  amount  of  capital  and  con- 
venience which  has  been  accumulated  here  in 
a short  time  is  enormous,  and  must  excite  the 
astonishment  of  those  foreigners  who  visit  the 
place. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  “ Pavilion,” 
that  quaint  offspring  of  extravagance  and  bad 
taste,  seems  still  uncertain. 

“ A palace,  of  course,  you  must  have  for  your 
king,” 

wrote  Mr.  Planche,  in  his  “Aristophanes,” — 

4t  Nothing  easier  is  ’neath  the  sun  done  ; 

Only  if  you  would  build  the  right  sort  of  a 
tiling, 

Don’t  look  for  a model  in  London.” 

And  it  might  be  echoed,  as  every  one  knows 
and  admits,  with  still  greater  force, 

“ Don’t  look  for  the  model  in  Brighton." 

Nevertheless  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
taken  down,  as,  apart  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
thing,  it  may  serve  as  a warning  to  succeed- 
ing sovereigns  ; singing  in  a powerful  voice, — 

“ Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul.” 

The  appearance  of  the  town  on  approach, 
instead  of  being  injured  by  the  railway,  as  was 
asserted  would  be  the  case,  is  immensely  im- 
proved. The  effect  of  the  curved  viaduct  for 
the  Lewes  line,  with  its  twenty-seven  lofty 
•arches,  threading  the  Downs,  with  the  cluster- 
ing houses  seen  behind,  is  exceedingly  striking, 
— in  some  points  of  view  even  magnificent. 
The  buildings  on  the  Brighton  line,  by  the 
way,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  station 
there,  are  beyond  criticism.  If  but  a small 
portion  of  the  enormous  sums  that  were  wasted 
in  preliminary  struggles  had  been  applied 
under  tasteful  direction  to  the  adornment  of 
the  line,  good  seed  would  have  been  sown  in 
the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and  would 
have  produced  fruit  in  due  time. 

The  Brighton  council  will  do  well  to  keep 
the  improvement  of  the  town,  and  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  appearance  of  the  town,  constantly 
before  them, not  merelyseizing  all  opportunities 
to  effect  it  that  may  occur,  but  diligently  seek- 
ing them.  Money  laid  out  with  this  end  in  view, 
will  return  good  interest.  Above  all  things, 
M'hen  they  do  expend  money  in  decorations, 
or  are  concerned  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  let  them  obtain  good  professional 
advice.  1 he  gawky  and  ungraceful  fountain 
on  the  Steyaft  (which,  like  most  English  foun- 
tains, seldom  plays,  and  when  it  doe9,  in  a 
shy,  heavy  way,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  caught 
at  it),  is  one  of  the  most  recent  instances  of 
the  want  of  such  guidance.  In  many  respects 
Brighton  seems  exceedingly  well  governed,  and 
what  we  have  said  is  not  intended  in  ill  part, 
but  suggestively. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Church  room  appears  to  be  much  needed, 
at  all  events,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  A new  church  is  rising  near  the  “ Ship,” 
of  considerable  size,  but  others  would  seem  to 
be  required.  Moreover,  a better  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  contribution  of  chance  visitors  to 
their  maintenance  than  is  now  pursued  in  some 
of  them,  is  greatly  to  he  desired.  e were 
pained  on  entering  the  Chapel  Royal , last  Sun- 
day (the  strangest  looking  apartment,  by  the 
way,  architecturally  viewed,  that  ever  boasted 
such  a title),  to  be  stopped  in  limine  by  a 
money  taker,  who  demanded  one  shilling  each 
from  our  party,  and  gave  us  a check,  in  play- 
house fashion,  which  ought  to  have  procured 
us  seats,  but  did  not,  until,  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  model,  seemingly  followed,  the 
pew-keeper  had  been  personally  satisfied  that 
it  was  right  to  keep  the  promise  virtually  made 
by  the  proprietors  at  the  door.  Our  business 
is  more  with  the  church  architectural  than 
the  church  ministrant,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
but  a proceeding  of  this  sort,  which  raises 
feelings  incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  the 
dav,  really  concerns  us  all. 

The  railway  ha9  opened  several  easy  and 
pleasant  excursions,  in  which  resources  Brigh- 
ton was  formerly  deficient.  A very  short  ride 
behind  the  iron-horse  brings  visiters  or  resi- 
dents, anxious  for  leafy  trees  and  a rural 
ramble,  to  several  charming  retreats.  To  the 
moreinquiring.and  to  our  archaeological  readers 
in  particular,  Leices,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
vallev  amongst  hills,  offers  many  attractions. 
Tlie  castle,  where  the  ruins  are  clean  swept  and 
garnished  ; the  priory,  though 

“ scatter’d  lie 

The  wrecks  of  this  proud  pile  'mid  arches  gray, 

Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy  sigh, 

And  e’en  the  mouldering  shrine  is  sent  away  — 

Soulhover  Church  and  Gundreda’s  tomb,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Norman  carving;  the  much 
talked-of  remains  of  Gundreda  and  her  hus- 
band (discovered,  as  our  readers  remember, 
not  very  long  ago) ; some  curious  old  houses  ; 
and  Mailing  Church,  whereof  the  first  stone  was 
laid  about  1628,  by  the  accomplished  John 
Evelyn,  the  author  of  “ Sylva,”  are  the  most 
prominent. 

On  the  other  side,  at  the  Shorehams,  old 
and  new,  are  two  very  interesting  old  churches; 
and,  to  go  a little  farther,  Chichester  and  its 
cathedral  may  be  visited  without  difficulty,  and 
will  amply  pay  for  the  journey. 

None  of  our  readers,  however,  who  visit 
Brighton,  should  omit  seeing  Neiv  Shoreham 
Church  ; as,  besides  being  full  of  interest,  it  is 
a study  of  great  practical  value.  It  belongs,  as 
all  our  architectural  readers  know,  even  if 
they  have  not  been  there,  to  that  period  when 
the  early  English  style  was  gradually  super- 
seding, "or  growing  out  of  the  Norman.  It 
was  originally  a cross  church  of  very  large 
size,  with  a massive  square  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts,  but  the  nave,  with  the 
exception  of  one  compartment,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  transepts  and  choir  now  form 
the  parish  church.  The  foundations  and  parts 
of  the  nave  walls  remain,  so  that  the  whole  plan 
inay  be  clearly  seen  ; the  walls  consist  chiefly 
of  flints  and  beach  stones.  It  wa9  commenced 
wholly  in  the  semi-circular  style,  but  before 
the  church  was  finished,  the  pointed  arch  was 
introduced,  and  in  the  choir  obtained  predomi- 
nance. Various  alterations  followed,  and 
during  the  perpendicular  period  (the  fifteenth 
century),  windows  of  the  style  of  that  time 
were  inserted.  Around  the  inside  of  the 
walls  of  the  choir  is  a very  interesting  semi- 
circular arcade  ; and  in  the  early  pointed  work, 
which  followed,  the  same  ornament  that  ap- 
pears in  the  arch  of  the  arcade  was  adopted, 
and  shews  a continuance  of  progress  which  is 
instructive.  The  early  English  triforium  of 
the  choir  is  very  elegant.  The  font  is  Nor- 
man. At  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  is  an  “ aumbry,”  and  in  the  north  tran- 
sept is  an  early  English  piscina. 

The  transept  and  tower  retain  all  their 
Norman  characteristics,  but  in  the  top  story  of 
the  latter,  externally,  the  pointed  arch  i3  seen 
on  all  four  sides  canopying  semi-circular  open- 
ings. The  exterior  of  the  east  end  of  the 
church  is  engraved  in  Pugin’s  “ Specimens  ” 
(Vol.  I.).  The  ower  story  has  three  connected 
semi-circular  headed  openings,  with  short  co- 
lumns, and  the  upper  story  an  elegant  early 
English  triplet,  with  a quatrefoil  ornament  in 
the  string  beneath  the  cill,  of  singular  design. 


In  the  gable  above  the  triplet  is  a circular 
window,  of  the  early  wheel-form,  with  semi- 
circular arches,  and'  small  shafts  converging 
to  the  centre, — out  of  which  grew  the  magni- 
ficent rose-windows  of  a later  period. 

The  church  at  Old  Shoreham  is  also  a cross 
church  of  Norman  foundation,  and  has  been 
recently  restored,  the  outside  with  flints  and 
blue  mortar.  The  chancel  is  pointed  ; there 
is  a piscina  on  the  south  side,  and  the  rood- 
screen  remains.  The  arches  under  the  tower 
are  decorated  with  zigzags  and  other  Norman 
ornaments.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  a low 
pyramidal  roof. 

Bramber  Church,  only  a short  distance  from 
Shoreham,  is  peculiar  in  having  the  tower 
over  the  chancel.  The  castle,  Dear  it,  is  a 
pretty  object. 

Slryning  Church  is  another  curious  Norman 
edifice  close  by,  and  has  some  valuable  details. 
It  was  formerly  much  larger.  The  nave  is 
lofty,  and  has  massive  cylindrical  columns  and 
enriched  arches.  The  east  end  is  of  later 
date.  The  tower  presents  externally  alternate 
squares  of  ashlar  and  flint-work.  We  will 
not  attempt  however,  to  name  all  the  old 
churches  to  be  found  within  an  easy  distance 
from  the  town ; — we  have  not  even  alluded  to 
the  mother  church  on  the  hill,  with  its  curious 
font,  Chalk  Church  down  in  the  valley,  where- 
in there  are  some  interesting  mural  paintings, 
discovered  a few  years  ago,  and  figured  in 
“ The  Archseologia,”  or  Hove  Church , which 
lies  in  the  road  to  Shoreham.  Our  memo- 
randum has  been  pencilled  between  the  “ Sad 
sea  wave,”  and  London-bridge,  literally  and 
to  a greater  extent  currente  calamo  than  Latin 
ever  dreamt  of,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  “ a trifle  from  Brighton  ” with 
good  intent. 


PROGRESS  OF  BUILDING  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

Tub  quantity  of  building  going  on  in  Paris 
at  this  moment,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  the  municipal  authorities, 
or  of  private  individuals,  is  immense.  One 
cannot  go  into  any  quarter  of  the  town  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  amount  and  variety 
of  works  doing,  and  the  activity  with  which 
they  are  pushed  forward.  Here  are  whole 
quarters  rising  above  the  ground  ; stone  being 
piled  upon  stone,  and  brick  upon  brick,  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  carried,  while  new  streets  are 
cutting  here  and  there,  houses  demolishing  to 
widen  others,  and  paving  and  gas-lighting, 
after' the  most  approved  methods,  introduced 
into  the  dullest  and  apparently  most  impassable 
localities.  In  the  meantime,  works  and  edifices 
of  public  utility  are  being  proceeded  with,  which 
will  be  both  a benefit  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city;  and  renovations,  decorations,  improve- 
ments, and  reconstructions  are  going  on  as  if 
in  rivalry  of  each  other.  The  gay  capital  of 
fashion,  taste,  and  elegance  seems  to  be  re- 
building,— to  be  rising  anew  out  of  the  ashes 
of  that  old  Paris,  whose  dark,  dirty,  narrow 
streets, — whose  quaint,  crazy-looking  houses, 
— whose  dull  antiquated  hotels, — formed  so 
striking  a contrast  with  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence of  some  of  its  public  buildings. 

In  the  old  time,  all  works  of  importance  and 
all  buildings  of  an  extensive  or  gigantic  scale 
were  performed  on  the  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  perhaps,  rather  at  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  At  the  present  day,  although  the 
authorities  have  immense  works  in  hand,  yet 
in  point  of  fact,  far  more  is  now  doing  in  quan- 
tity and  utility,  a far  greater  amount  and  share 
of  work  is  being  performed  in  one  year  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  new  sovereign,  the 
people,  than  was  accomplished  during  many 
years  under  the  old  system.  Moreover,  what- 
ever public  works  are  carrying  on,  or  buildings 
erecting  by  government,  have  in  these  days  a 
more  direct  and  positive  object  of  usefulness. 

The  movemenr,  then,  which  we  have  indi- 
cated in  Paris,  is  a movement  of  moral  and 
material  progress  highly  interesting,  and  pre- 
sents evidences  of  prosperity  among  the 
people,  and  of  refinement  in  the  appreciation 
generally  of  beauty  and  of  art.  For  not  only 
is  there  a very  general  desire  for  better  habi- 
tations, and  a disposition  to  remove  from  the 
narrow  unhealthy  quarters  to  wider  and  better 
streets,  manifesting  itself  of  late  years  among 
the  working  classes,  but  the  majority  of  the 
constructions  got  up  by  private  enterprise  are 
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indicative  of  a taste  for  ornament  and  decora- 
tion, which,  in  the  richer  quarters  of  the  town, 
are  lavished  with  a profuse  hand  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  middling 
classes. 

We  have  works  enough  giving  us  exact 
and  beautiful  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
the  many  public  buildings  with  which  the  ca- 
pital abounds ; we  should  like  to  see  one  de- 
voted entirely  to  describing  the  elevation  and 
ornament  of  private  hotels  and  houses.  These 
are  so  numerous  and  so  diversified,  that  it 
would  be  as  useful  to  the  builder  and  architect, 
as  interesting  to  the  amateur.  As  many  as 
seven  thousand  new  houses  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  capital  in  one  year.  The 
number  is  very  considerable,  when  we  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  majority'  of  the  houses  are  inha- 
bited each  by  several  families.  Of  these  the 
most  richly  ornamented  are  to  be  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  often  in  the  midst  of  dark 
and  narrow  streets,  standing  back  from  the 
old  ranges  of  building  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  regulations  for  the  general  improve- 
ments of  the  public  thoroughfares. 

The  amount  of  work  thus  doing  yearly  for 
the  material  comfort  of  the  population  is,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  very  considerable,  and  if  taken 
in  the  mass,  of  a much  more  gigantic  character 
than  the  creations  of  vanity  and  pride,  and  al- 
though the  materials  used  may  not  be,  taking 
them  separately,  so  wonderfully  long, and  broad, 
and  heavy,  as  those  which  toiling  slaves  by 
thousands  dragged  up  to  their  resting-places 
at  the  bidding  of  their  royal  or  priestly  masters, 
some  of  those  daily  placing  side  by  side,  and 
piling  end  on  end,  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, and  would  be  worthy  corner-stones  of 
greater  undertakings  than  mere  private  edi- 
fices. 

The  value  of  the  property  thus  erected  is 
very  considerable;  and,  divided  among  many 
proprietors,  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the 
working  classes,  inasmuch  as  employment  is 
more  regular  and  certain,  and  wages  have  a 
greater  chance  of  keeping  up  at  a fair  rate— a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  continued  na- 
tional prosperity.  At  the  same  time  the  la- 
bourer can  afford  to  pay  better  rent,  and  the 
builder,  confident  in  the  solvency  of  his 
tenants,  can  afford  to  risk  more  money  in  con- 
structions better  suited  for  human  habitation. 
All  these  little  matters  form,  as  it  were,  a wheel 
within  awheel  of  prosperity,  just  as  much  and 
as  surely  as  the  unprofitable  laying  out  of 
money,  or  its  too  great  monopolizing  in  few 
hands,  becomes  a leading  source  of  uneasiness 
and  unhealthiness  in  the  every-day  relations 
between  the  different  classes  and  interests. 

The  progress  of  works  of  public  utility 
under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  is  also 
very  considerable,  although  for  various  reasons, 
not  always  so  active  as  with  us.  Where  the 
Government  directly  interests  itself  there, 
every  thing  goes  on  rapidly  enough,  and  no 
money  or  efforts  are  spared  to  accomplish 
most  fully  and  perfectly  objects  in  view. 
Public  buildings  therefore  are  well  and  spirit- 
edly carried  out.  But  when  the  interests  of 
parties  and  companies  are  brought  in  to  bear 
upon  enterprise,  the  jealousy  and  contentions 
arising  out  of  them  have  the  effect  of  retard- 
ing public  works,  and  causing  considerable 
loss  to  the  nation.  Hence,  the  progress  of 
works  connected  with  railroads  has  been  slow, 
although  their  benefit  has  been  recognized  by 
men  of  all  classes  and  opinions.  Rival  in- 
terests in  existing  undertakings,  such  as  canals, 
public  conveyances,  &c.,  and  their  rivalry 
between  the  companies  themselves,  are  among 
the  causes  of  delay. 

A building  of  considerable  extent,  and  likely 
to  be  of  much  architectural  beauty,  is  now 
gradually  rising  by  the  side  of  the  hotel  of 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  is  to  be  the  future  residence  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  attached  to  it  some 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  arranged  offices 
that  any  administration  can  boast  of.  The 
hotel,  at  present  occupied  by  that  department 
of  Government,  has  been  found  so  incon- 
venient, that  for  many  years  a suitable  build- 
ing has  been  sought  for,  or  a site,  whereon  to 
build  one  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  worthy  of 
that  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  splendid  palace  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
built  partly  of  the  materials  collected  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  palace  of  the  King 
of  Rome,  was  found  to  be  too  ill-arranged  and 
too  extensive  for  the  minister  “ des  Affaires 


Etrangeres,”  — the  minister  of  “ strange  ” 
affairs,  as  a Frenchman,  proud  to  speak  a little 
English,  once  remarked.  It  is  now  devoted 
to  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  which  had  been 
equally  long  on  the  look  out  for  a “ locale,” 
and  had  to  be  re-arranged  and  cut  up  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  majority  of  its  once 
splendid  rooms  form  now  only  so  many  little 
wooden  offices  for  the  employes  of  the  estab- 
lishment, while  the  immense  mass  of  archives, 
documents,  and  valuable  papers  belonging  to 
the  court,  through  which  pass  all  the  accounts 
of  the  kingdom,  are  piled  up  in  a mass  under 
the  extensive  roofs  of  the  palace. 

On  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  the  palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  the  extensive  property  and  buildings 
attached  to  it,  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
Duke  d Aumale,  and  were  finally  bought  for 
the  state  at,  it  is  said,  the  pretty  little  sum  of 
100  millions  of  francs!  At  the  same  time,  im- 
mense sums  were  voted  for  the  construction  of 
a hotel  for  the  Minister  ot  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  palace  of  the 
President,  the  original  residence  of  the  Condes. 
I he  works  of  both  hotels  have  been  pushed 
with  the  utmost  activity,  so  that  the  President 
may  occupy  the  one  in  the  course  of  next  vear, 
and  the  minister  the  other  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. Already  the  masonry  of  the  foundations 
and  of  the  basement  story  are  executed,  the 
walls  of  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  being  already  25  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  presenting  an  extent  of  front  of  some  300 
yards.  The  palace  (for  such  it  is  in  reality) 
will  present  a rich  colonnade  towards  the 
beine ; and  some  opinion  may  already  be 
formed  of  the  imposing  character  of  the  edifice 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  style,  although  only 
now  arrived  at  the  height  of  halfway  up  the 
first  story.  The  offices  extend  along  the  Rue 
de  Tena  and  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides  ; 
they  are  at  this  moment  as  high  as  the  third 
story  above  the  ground-floor.  Their  length 
towards  the  street  is  some  hundred  and  twenty 
yards.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two  fronts,  one 
towards  the  street,  and  another  towards  the 
court  and  garden  of  the  palace,  with  two  grand 
entrances,  or  portes-cocheres , from  the  street. 
There  are  six-and-twenty  windows  in  a line 
opening  upon  the  front,  and  twenty-four  upon 
the  court.  Turning  the  corner  into  the  Rue 
de  TUniversite,  we  come  to  that  portion  of  the 
building  intended  for  the  archives,  or  records 
of  the  administration.  It  is  a simple  yet 
massive-looking  erection,  without  any  windows 
apparently  towards  the  street:  the  works  are 
very  far  advanced.  Massive  walls  between  the 
garden  and  the  court  of  the  offices,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sixty  yards,  are  completed  ; and  also  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  the 
offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  new 
hotel.  Already  two  considerable  divisions  of 
the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  workmen  ; and  it  is  now  said  that 
the  Minister  of  War  is  about  to  grant  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  another,  upon  which  they 
may  deposit  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
works,  and  erect  workshops.  In  short,  nothing 
is  spared  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  con- 
structions. 

The  H6tel  of  the  President  is  terminated, 
in  so  far  as  the  heavy  work  is  concerned  : 
plasterers,  carpenters,  and  decorators  have  now 
to  do  their  part,  and  complete  it  for  habitation. 
The  original  hotel  had  but  one  story ; another 
has  been  added  to  it,  and  a roof,  covered  with 
zinc,  containing  rooms  for  domestics.  It 
presents  a range  of  thirteen  windows  towards 
the  river.  A beautiful  gallery  has  been  con- 
structed between  the  hotel  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  to  form  a passage  for  the  presi- 
dent. The  edifice  has  now  a much  more  im- 
posing aspect  than  it  had  formerly,  without 
any  great  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty, 
or  to  boldness  or  originality  of  design.  A 
balustrade  runs  round  the  top,  concealing  a 
portion  of  the  roof,  while  vases  and  groups  of 
small  allegorical  figures  ornament  the  angles, 
and  add  not  a little  to  the  elegance  of  the 
fayade.  When  all  these  constructions  are  ter- 
minated, the  sum  of  money  spent  by  the  country 
within  these  fifty  years  upon  this  palace  and 
its  dependencies,  will  scarcely  amount  to  less 
than  two  millions  sterling. 

It  appears  that  a depdt  is  constructing  for 
the  archives  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  within  a short 
distance  of  that  building,  but  it  will  not  be  fin- 
ished before  the  end  of  1848,  or  beginning  of 


1849.  A stamp  and  registering  office  are  also 
preparing,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  about 
the  same  period. 

The  Sainte  Chapelle  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  is  expected  to  be  entirely  completed  in 
1849.  A public  exhibition  of  stained  glass 
windows,  intended  for  it,  is  now  open  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Some  of  them  are  of 
a very  elegant  character,  and  of  beautiful 
effect. 

It  is  useless  to  give  a description  at 
the  present  moment  of  all  the  works  in  pro- 
gress on  public  buildings;  they  are  too  nume- 
rous— we  will  merely  mention  a few  more  : 

I he  Palace  of  the  Institute  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1849;  the  works  at  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  scarcely  before  1850;  at  the  Eeole  des 
Mines  in  1852 ; at  the  Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  the  amphitheatre  of  anatomy  is  con- 
structed ; the  Ecole  Normale  nearly  finished; 
the  Biblioth&que  Sainte-GeneviiSc  is  advanc- 
ing; the  masonry  will  be  completed  about  1850. 
The  enlargement  and  restoration  of  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1850;  the  works  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, in  the  course  of  this  year  ; those  of  the 
Archives  of  the  kingdom  in  1849  ; those  of  the 
Ecole  des  Ponts-et-Chausees  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  &c.  See. 

One  of  the  great  arches  of  the  Salle  des 
Pas-Perdus  has  been  lately  propped  up,  owing 
to  its  shewing  signs  of  giving  way,  a rent  of  a 
considerable  extent  having  manifested  itself;  as- 
already  mentioned  in  The  Builder;  work- 
men are  also  perched  up  on  the  historical  tower 
of  the  Palais  of  the  Conciergerie,  overlooking 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  re- 
storing it. 

THE  PAST  FORMS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

It  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  tradi- 
tional opinion  to  derive  the  origin  of  architec- 
ture from  the  construction  of  the  first  hut.  As 
to  the  mechanical  parts  of  architecture  this 
may  be  right,  but  surely  not,  if  we  consider  it 
as  an  elegant  art.  The  efforts  directed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a merely  external  want  may  gra- 
dually produce  comfort,  nay  luxury,  but  not  a 
fine  art.  Art  is  the  child  of  enthusiasm,  and 
when  once  sprung  to  light,  she  produces  enthu- 
siasm in  every  feeling  heart. 

Therefore  the  architecture  of  every  people 
becomes  not  art  till  it  is  devoted  to  religion. 
But  when  it  takes  a certain  character,  totally 
agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion  it 
serves,  it  displays  itself,— rises  to  the  highest 
pitch  with  the  display  and  rise  of  the  worship 
to  which  it  is  devoted,— and  falls  with  it,  when 
giving  room  to  a purer  religion,  this  worship’ 
sinks  down  into  dust.  r 

In  this  way  the  resemblance  of  the  different 
architectures  of  the  pagans,  which  is  yet  so 
em  harassing  to  the  inquirer,  will  be  clear  of 
itself.  It  was  in  the  main  the  same  idea  which 
these  different  nations  strove  to  realize  in  their 
architecture;  therefore  it  resulted  that  the 
principal  forms  of  their  buildings  were  the 
same. 

How  various  soever  be  the  particular  systems 
ot  religious  ideas  among  the  different  pagan 
nations,  they  all  agree  in  these  two  points ; 
that  their  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  life  are  only  earthly,  and  in  no  respect 
passing  the  limits  of  sensual  conceptions. 

1 he  correlate  of  the  idea  of  the  Supreme- 
13  ,??  architecture  the  temple,  and  that 
of  future  life  the  sepulchre. 

Therefore  not  the  habitations  of  the  living 
but  the  habitations  of  the  gods  and  the  habitat 
tions  of  the  dead  bear  the  first  marks  of  a 
dawning  taste  in  architecture.  Not  before 
this  taste  has  grown  to  a certain  height,  is  it 
imparted  to  the  habitations  of  the  kings,  the 
gods  of  earth,  and  then,  according  as  nations 
advance  in  civilization,  it  is  imparted  to  all 
other  buildings  which  are  not  merely  instru_ 
mental  to  the  satisfaction  of  vulgar  necessities 
In  this  manner,  if  we  trace  the  first  marks 
of  a taste  in  architecture,  we  find  p.momr  all 
heathen  nations  at  first  the  form  Df  the  ovra- 
mid,  as  well  for  the  temple  as  for  the  sepulchre. 
Its  form  is  to  be  found  as  well  in  the  buildings 
of  this  name  m Egypt,  which  fill  the  whole 
world  with  the  report  of  their  greatness,  as 
in  the  huge  barrows  or  cairns  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  the  terraced  edifices  of  the  Babylo- 
nians  aud  Persians  and  the  pagods  of  the 
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former  Hindoos;  it  appears  in  the  gigantic 
Morais  on  the  island  of  the  South  Sea,  as  well 
as  in  the  Teocallis  and  monuments  of  Mexico 
and  North  America. 

Thus,  wherever  in  the  primitive  time  the 
conception  of  man  breaks  at  first  from  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  things  to  represent  a 
higher  idea,  the  pyramid  is  the  form  of  such  a 
monument.  It  belongs  to  no  determined  age, 
but  it  indicates  the  first  beginning  of  art  among 
all  nations.  It  is  the  rough  but  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  a new-awakened  internal  life,  the 
true  image  of  a mind  jvliich  has  become  capa- 
ble of  a higher  strain.  It  roots  with  its  broad 
base  in  the  earth,  as  the  natural  man,  how  much 
soever  he  elevates  his  mind,  is  not  able  to  break 
from  the  earthly  world  to  which  he  is  bound 
by  a thousand  chains  ; it  terminates  after  the 
immense  start  it  takes  soon  in  a petty  point, 
not  nearer  heaven  after  all  than  betore,  as 
paganism,  even  in  its  highest  ideas,  does  not 
attain  the  really  divine.  Their  interior  is, 
like  the  heartof  the  heathen,  narrow  and  dark, 
and  almost  totally  filled  with  earthly  matter. 
But  one  idea  is  expressed  in  these  venerable 
monuments  of  the  infant  ages  which  elevated 
them  to  the  rank  of  art  in  their  time,  and 
secures  them  this  honour  in  all  times, — the  idea 
of  the  aspiration  to  a higher  world. 

Astheancientinhabitantsof  theplain  countries 
approached  the  sublime  nature  of  the  neigh- 
bouringmountains  with  their  industry,  they  were 
overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  sense  of  their 
impotency,  and,  therefore,  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  form  the  exterior,  but  only  to  devote  the  more 
energy  to  interior  form.  The  bare  hollow  in  the 
interior  of  the  pyramid,  till  then  unheeded,  now 
gained  such  an  importance  that,  stripped  of 
its  covering  shell  (of  the  pyramidical  form),  it 
became  the  subject  of  a new  strain,  and  gave 
rise  to  a new  style  of  architecture.  It  grew  to 
the  organized  structure  of  the  rock-temples, 
while  the  exterior  of  the  pyramid  was  replaced 
by  picturesque  rocks. 

As  architecture  in  the  pyramid  style 
grounded  her  form  on  the  earthly  substance, 
so  now  she  begins  a struggle  against  it.  If 
the  building  rooted  tlere  with  its  large  base,  as 
if  it  was  yet  a part  of  it,  so  it  now  operates 
with  a repulsive  power.  Though  quite  in- 
closed by  the  earthy  substance,  she  now  pro- 
duces a separation  in  it,  pushing  back  the 
walls  and  raising  the  upper  side,  the  weight  of 
the  mass  (we  may  compare  it  to  the  labours 
and  sorrows  of  earth)  rests  no  more  on  earthy 
ground,  but  is  resisted  by  pillars  which  ener- 
getically rise,  breaking  from  the  connected 
mass  of  the  bottom,  a beautiful  image  of  the 
aspiring  power  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to 
the  downward  tendency  of  an  earthly  mind. 

Totally  shut  up  from  the  outer  world,  this 
peculiar  architecture  displays  an  admirable 
greatness.  On  approaching  the  entrance,  often 
hidden,  often  visible  but  bare,  the  uninitiated 
will  not  fancy  what  a splendour  will  be  dis- 
closed in  the  interior  of  these  rocks.  Thus 
awakes  in  the  mind  of  the  natural  man,  hid- 
den from  the  outer  world,  the  first  motion  of 
the  spirit  ; it  opens  in  his  soul  a new,  higher, 
intellectual  world  as  much  as  the  rock  of  the 
earthly  mind  is  broken.  Not  till  this  new 
architecture  has  got  her  accomplished  form, 
she  reappears  in  the  outer  world  ; first,  I might 
say,  with  a certain  coyness,  but  afterwards  in 
a very  decided  character. 

First,  we  find  an  indication  of  the  inner 
system  in  light  outlines  on  the  even  hewn  sur- 
face of  the  rock  at  its  entrance ; afterwards, 
the  mere  outlines  are  replaced  by  projecting 
mouldings,  corresponding  with  the  interior 
architecture,  till  at  last  the  interior  structure, 
by  removing  the  surrounding  masses  of  the 
rock,  presents  itself  in  its  most  important 
parts  totally  as  an  open  building. 

But  by  this  step  rock  architecture  deviates 
from  her  peculiar  character,  and  advances  irre- 
vocably to  her  decay.  But  she  has  bred  the 
germ  of  a new  shape  of  architectonical  forms: 
she  has  brought  to  light  the  pillar,  which  be- 
comes the  principle  of  a new  system,  column 
architecture. 

VV'hile  in  the  excavated  temple  the  massy 
pillar  performed  the  mean  duty  of  a bearer,  it 
now  becomes,  in  the  nobler  form  of  the  well- 
proportioned  column,  the  ruling  character  of 
the  architecture  of  antiquity.  Stone  columns 
of  more  slender  proportions,  erected  in  a 
harmonious  order,  support  the  covering  struc- 
ture of  beams  and  plinths,  or  plates  of  the 
same  material ; surrounded  by  walls,  the  whole 


yet  totally  shews  the  character  of  the  former 
rock  architecture  in  its  interior,  though  its 
proportions  are  much  nobler  and  lighter,  while 
the  exterior,  by  the  convergence  of  the  walls, 
though  nobler  by  approaching  the  vertical  line, 
bears  yet  a slight  resemblance  to  the  primitive 
form  of  architecture. 

One  people  alone  was  able  to  ennoble  these 
forms  to  the  highest  point,  to  give  them  that 
perfection  of  which  the  expression  of  earthly 
beauty  is  in  any  way  capable.  While  other 
people,  in  forming  the  proportions  of  column 
architecture,  indulge  in  the  most  unprincipled 
extravagance,  we  see  in  Greek  architecture 
how  the  fine  taste  of  this  people  has  traced  the 
bounds  which  none  can  safely  transgress. 

Now  a new  extraneous  element,  the  semi- 
circular arch,  enters  the  decaying  system, 
serving  the  worn  forms  as  a strong  support. 
Of  obscure  origin,  and  in  her  first  youth  only 
employed  in  the  meanest  services,  this  form 
appears  even  here  in  the  shape  of  a servant. 
Resting  on  its  own  piers,  which  give  the 
necessary  addition  of  strength  to  the  weak 
columns,  the  strong  back  of  the  arch  itself 
bears  the  entablature,  crowning  a structure  in- 
capable of  supporting  itself  by  its  numerous 
columns. 

All  the  systems  of  architecture  we  have 
hitherto  considered  belong  to  paganism.  They 
all  have  a common  characteristic,  that  of  being 
equally  productions  of  a mind  who  studies  to 
give  sublimity  or  beauty  to  architectural  forms 
merely  by  their  impression  on  the  senses  alone. 
This  "characteristic  is  particularly  evident, 
when  we  observe,  that  in  all  these  systems 
the  ceiling  is  horizontal,  or  where  this  simple 
construction  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  a 
room  of  some  extent,  it  is  superseded  by  leav- 
ing an  opening.  It  must  be  owned,  already 
in  very  ancient  rock  temples,  treasure  houses, 
doors,  &c.,  we  find  forms  of  the  covering  parts 
which  very  conspicuously  approach  the  form 
of  vaults,  and  in  this  manner  presage  a much 
later  phase  of  architecture ; yet  in  this  work 
of  so  remote  an  antiquity,  our  interest  is  ex- 
cited only  by  the  appearance  of  the  form,  labo- 
riously produced  either  by  taking  away  a part 
of  the  solid  mass,  or  by  horizontally  projecting 
layers  of  stone.  But  there  is  nothing  but  the 
form,  not  the  higher  principle,  originating  in 
an  inherent  necessity,  not  the  idea  which  ele- 
vates the  vault  to  a peculiar  organized  system 
of  architecture. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

In  promotion  of  a plate  glass  company,  re- 
cently established,  Mr.  Howard  has  published 
some  additional  details  as  to  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass  in  1819  and  1847,  shewing  the 
reduction  in  price,  and  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  sold  produced  by  taking  off  the  duty. 

In  1819,  when  the  rate  of  excise  duty  was 
98s.  per  cwt.,  and  average  selling  price  per 
foot  20s.  to  25s.,  the  number  of  feet  sold  per 
week  was  about  3,000  ; in  1827,  duty  60s.  per 
cwt.,  price  1 Os.  to  12s.,  the  quantity  was  5,000 
feet;  in  1836,  duty  60s.  per  cwt.,  price  8s.  to 
9s.,  the  quantity  was  7»0D0 ; in  1845,  duty  63s. 
per  cwt.,  price  about  6s.,  quantity  23,000  feet; 
and  in  1847,  duty  free,  price  is  about  5s.,  and 
the  quantity  70,000  feet. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  1836  was 
estimated  at  2,500  ; it  is  now  12,000. 

The  continental  manufacture  of  this  article 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  France,  Belgium, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  That 
of  France  ranks  next  the  best  English  make, 
both  in  colour  and  brilliancy;  but  the  produc- 
tions of  Belgium  are  not  in  any  respect  equal 
to  the  French  ; and  the  Prussian  also  is  much 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  both  these  points,  as  is 
also  the  Russian,  which  is  of  a very  dark 
colour,  and  of  a more  imperfect  character 
generally  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Bohe- 
mian and  Bavarian  is  blown  glass,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  process  it  undergoes,  cannot 
be  rendered  so  perfect  as  that  which  i9  cast. 
It  is  also  limited  in  size  and  very  thin,  and  is, 
therefore,  unsuited  to  the  general  purposes  for 
which  plate  glass  is  chiefly  used  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

For  some  years  the  English  plate  glass  has 
been  considered  the  best  manufacture  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  both  in  colour  and  brilliancy, 
and  it  can  be  rendered  much  superior  in  finish 
to  any  now  made.  The  entire  remission  of  the 


excise  duty,  which  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
fetter  native  industry  with  obstructive  restric- 
tions, will  now  enable  the  British  manufacturer 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
even  in  his  own  market. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  from  1827  to  1847 
the  reduction  in  price  was  from  12s.  to  5s.  per 
foot,  or  about  60  per  cent.,  the  increase  in 
consumption  has  been  from  5,000  to  70,000  per 
week,  or  1,400  per  cent.  1 This  fact  ought  to 
speak  trumpet-tongued  to  many  besides  plate- 
glass  manufacturers. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  TIMBER  BRIDGES. 

The  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pontine 
architecture,  and  the  various  methods  of  con- 
struction applicable  in  bridges  of  stone,  iron, 
and  timber,  has  perhaps  at  no  period  been  so 
frequently  called  into  exercise,  as  during  the 
time  of  our  immediate  recollection.  Always 
important  amongst  the  public  works  of  nations, 
bridges  have,  since  the  invention  ot  railways, 
been  the  occasion  of  an  amount  of  skill  in 
design  and  labour  in  construction,  with  which 
no  previous  epoch  can  be  assimilated.  Great 
as  may  have  been  the  difficulties  of  construc- 
tion in  many  remarkable  works  in  mountainous 
districts,  and  where  the  fury  of  sudden  floods, 
such  as  are  hardly  known  in  England,  has  to 
be  anticipated,  it  is  perhaps  within  late  years 
only,  that  bridges  have  had  to  be  constructed, 
with  so  little  means  of  escaping  from  difficul- 
ties which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  archi- 
tect never  needlessly  to  encounter.  It  is  de- 
sirable, in  commencing  any  bridge,  to  select 
carefully  the  point  for  crossing,  where  the 
stream  ‘is  least  liable  to  swell  with  sudden 
floods  or  tides;  to  cross  at  right  angles  ; to 
allow  no  other  consideration  except  stability 
and  freedom  for  the  streamway  and  navigation, 
to  interfere  with  the  number  and  size  of  the 
piers  and  the  form  of  the  arches.  These  have 
till  lately,  been  generally  matters  for  consider- 
ation ; but  in  railway  bridges,  the  position, 
direction,  level,  and  almost  every  other 
similar  adjunct,  are  requirements  which  allow 
no  opportunity  for  choice  ; and  the  consequent 
frequent  employment  of  iron  bridges  has  in- 
duced many  remarkable  inventions  in  that 
species  of  construction. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  materials  of  stone 
and  iron  that  the  construction  of  railways  has 
led  to  important  improvements  in  bridge 
building.  Some  of  the  most  ingenious  works 
on  several  lines  are  their  timber  bridges. 
Long  viaducts  are  constructed  of  timber, 
where  at  the  commencement  of  railway  con- 
struction they  were  usually  of  stone,  and  the 
material  is  now  so  well  framed  and  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  that  its  du- 
rability does  not  suffer  so  much  as  might  be 
expected,  from  a comparison  with  stone, 
whilst  in  cheapness,  it  has,  when  a considera- 
ble number  of  bridges  have  to  be  executed,  of 
course  very  important  advantages.  It  is  found 
more  advantageous  to  make  such  repairs  as  a 
timber  bridge  may  occasionally  require,  and 
gain  the  interest  of  money,  than  to  expend  a 
large  sum  upon  a stone  bridge,  which  may  last 
many  years  with  but  little  attention.  In  Ame- 
rica, where  timber  is  plentiful,  such  considera- 
tions have  more  importance  than  in  England, and 
many  new  principles  of  construction  have  been 
employed  there  with  great  boldness  and  skill. 
One  modification  of  a familiar  principle  of  fram- 
ing, which  we  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  seen 
in  this  country,  forms  the  subject  of  our  illus- 
tration, for  which  the  drawings  were  procured 
expressly  for  this  journal.  The  bridge,  of 
which  the  elevation  shews  one  span,  crosses 
the  river  Richelieu,  a branch  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Charably,  near  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  ot  Mr. 
John  Yule,  of  that  place,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  particulars  subjoined.  But  before 
describing  the  construction  of  this  bridge,  it 
may  be  useful  if  we  give  some  general  parti- 
culars of  the  history  and  principles  of  timber- 
bridge  building. 

In  bridges  of  timber,  besides  the  variation 
which  may  be  made  in  the  arch,  or  framing 
supporting  the  roadway,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant distinctions  in  construction.  Either  the 
piers  may  be  made  of  stone,  as  they  are  in  the 
example  we  have  engraved,  or  of  timber- 
framing, as  in  Battersea-bridge,  and  in  several 
others  over  the  Thames.  These  bridges  are, 
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however,  not  to  be  adduced  as  examples  for 
imitation,  being;  of  that  description,  in 
which  excess  of  material  supplies  the  place  of 
calculation  and  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
materials.  Timber  piers  should  never  be  em- 
ployed where  it  can  be  avoided,  for  the  alter- 
nate moisture  and  dryness  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  renders  them  in  a constant  state  of 
decay.  Some  saving  is  efFected  by  driving 
separate  piles,  the  heads  of  which  can  be 
always  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
erecting  the  piers  upon  them  ; thus,  repairs 
can  be  conducted  with  much  greater  facility, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  remove  the  piles, 
which  are  preserved  by  the  constant  immer- 
sion. But  it  is  at  best  an  objectionable  me- 
thod, and  the  piers  are  also  subject  to  injury 
from  ice  and  the  passage  of  vessels,  though 
precautions  may  be  always  taken  for  protect- 
ing them  from  these  latter  injuries. 

The  bridge  of  Sublicius,  which  existed  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius,  about 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  old- 
est wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count. It  is  said  to  have  been  put  together 
without  iron  or  nails,  and  could  be  taken  to 
pieces.  Caesar’s  bridge,  erected  in  ten  days 
for  the  passage  of  his  army  across  the  Rhine, 
is  described  in  his  “ Commentaries,”  but.  not 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  admit  of  a satisfac- 
tory restoration  of  the  design.  Alberti,  Pal- 
ladio, and  Scamozzi  have  all  made  the  attempt, 
but  their  representations  are  very  different. 
Trajan’s  bridge  over  the  Danube,  from  the  re- 
presentation upon  the  column,  would  appear 
to  have  been  of  a more  advanced  system  of  con- 
struction. Each  arch,  believed  to  have  been  up- 
wards of  100  feet  span,  was  formed  of  concen- 
tric curved  ribs  of  timber,  connected  by  radial 
pieces.  The  piers  appear  to  have  been  of 
stone. — During  the  middle  ages,  timber  bridges 
were  frequently  employed.  They  were  built 
on  piles,  which  were  so  numerous,  as  to  op- 
pose considerable  resistance  to  the  current,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  means  taken  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  were  not  unfre^uently  carried 
away  by  floods.  According  to  Tredgold,  who 
has  devoted  considerable  space,  in  his  work, 
to  this  branch  of  carpentry,  Palladio  was  the 
first  architect  who  made  any  important  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  timber 
bridges.  In  his  treatise  on  architecture,  he 
first  illustrated  the  principles  of  several  me- 
thods of  construction,  upon  which  some  of  the 
most  important  works  of  modern  times  are 
merely  modifications.  He  is  also  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  who  made  the  important 
changes  in  construction  by  which  a consider- 
able number  of  piers  could  be  dispensed  with. 
In  the  bridge  which  he  erected  over  the  Cis- 
monp,pear  Bassano,  there  is  but  one  span,  which 
is  108  feet.  It  is  a modification  of  the  ordinary 
queen-post  truss.  To  him  is  also  attributed 
the  system  of  construction,  in  framed  voussoirs, 
an  arrangement  of  diagonal  tracing,  acting  in 
similar  manner  to  the  voussoirs  of  a stone 
bridge.  In  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta,  which 
has  four  piers,  and  is  in  length  194  feet,  the 
principal  support  is  given  by  struts  butting 
upon  the  ends  of  one  horizontal  piece,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  principals  and  collar  of  a 
queen-post  roof.  The  bridge,  like  many  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  covered,  having  a 
colonnade  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  covering  a bridge  in- 
creases the  durability  sufficiently  for  the  addi- 
tional outlay;  but  apart  from  the  advantage  of 
such  protection  for  the  passenger  along  an  ex- 
posed situation,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
in  mountainous  countries,  and  where  ava- 
lanches are  to  be  expected,  a roof  may  often 
prevent  the  way  being  impeded,  if  not  fre- 
quently the  entire  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
Of  later  methods  of  construction,  applicable  to 
timber  bridges, 'the  most  important  is  that  in 
which  curved  ribs  form  the  support,  and  which 
was  first  recommended  by  Price  in  the  “ Bri- 
tish Carpenter.”  He  proposed  to  make  the 
rib  with  a rise  of  about  one-sixth  the  opening, 
dividing  it  into  any  convenient  number  of 
pieces,  each  rib,  for  a bridge  of  36  feet  span, 
consisting  of  two  thicknesses,  each  three  inches 
in  thickness,  keyed  together  with  wooden  keys 
and  “ breaking  joint.”  A further  modification, 
lately  used  for  large  viaducts  in  the  north  of 
England,  is  that  so  frequently  employed  by 
Wiebeking,  in  which,  instead  of  forming  the 
curved  ribs  of  short  lengths,  pieces  of  consider- 
able length,  bent  to  the  form  of  the  curve,  are 
employed.  The  ribs  are  usually  composed  of 


several  thicknesses,  bent  over  each  other  in 
concentric  curves,  keyed  or  bolted  together. 
A further  improvement  for  large  spans,  is  by 
employing  two  of  these  ribs  placed  some  dis- 
tance apart,  diagonal  bracing  being  inserted. 

The  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  different 
principles  of  framing  are  found  in  timber 
bridges,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
very  great,  and  we  shall  perhaps  best  dismiss 
this  part  of  our  subject  by  referring  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Cresy’s  “ Encyclopedia  of 
Civil  Engineering,”  where  considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  architecture.  In 
that  work,  and  in  Tredgold’s  “ Principles  of 
Carpentry,”  some  of  the  methods  in  use,  and 
the  gradual  eduction  of  one  from  another,  are 
clearly  elucidated.  They  may  be  thus  enume- 
rated : — First,  omitting  the  simplest  form,  in 
which  the  span  is  so  narrow  as  to  require 
merely  timbers  laid  over  the  opening,  we  have 
the  form  noticed  first  as  used  by  Palladio. 
In  this,  a tie  is  the  important  characteristic, 
consequently,  it  can  be  used  without  much 
provision  for  abutment : struts  radiating  from 
each  end  of  the  tie,  support  a corresponding 
continuous  timber  above,  from  which  depend 
timbers  or  rods  for  the  support  of  the  tie. 
Many  bridges  have  been  built  on  this  principle 
in  Switzerland,  where  carpentry  is  well  un- 
derstood. That  at  Schaffhausen,  constructed 
in  1757,  by  a village  carpenter,  had  two  spans, 
one,  172  feet,  and  the  other,  193  feet,  with  a 
stone  pier  in  the  middle  ; the  construction 
displayed  remarkable  skill,  nevertheless  it 
proved  that  the  oak  beams  which  rested  on 
the  masonry  of  the  pier  and  abutments,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  seasoned,  nor  disposed  so 
as  to  admit  of  a circulation  of  air  round  them. 
They  became  rotten,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  whole  structure  by  means  of  screw- 
jacks,  and  to  replace  the  decayed  timbers  with 
others  of  sound  quality.  It  has  been  consi- 
dered to  be  a defect  in  this  bridge,  that  all  the 
principal  supports  are  so  dependant  upon  each 
other,  that  no  portion  could  be  removed  with- 
out great  difficulty;  still,  and  although,  as  it 
has  been  stated,  u a man  of  the  slightest  weight 
felt  it  almost  tremble  under  him,”  it  remained 
forty-two  years,  until  it  was  burnt  by  the  French 
army,  without  requiring  any  other  repair  than 
that  already  mentioned.  When  the  immense 
outlay  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a bridge 
such  as  that  of  Westminster,  commenced  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  since,  is  con- 
sidered, it  will  not  be  thought,  that  the  lighter 
material  contrasts  unfavourably  with  stone. 
The  next  variations  in  construction  are  when 
the  abutments  are  adequate  to  resist  the  thrust. 
One  of  these,  also  used  in  Switzerland,  is  where 
struts  are  inclined  from  the  abutments,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  to  support  the  roadway  at 
the  centre,  and  intermediate  points.  These 
struts  are  strengthened  and  supported  at  in- 
tervals, from  the  roadway,  by  perpendicular 
timbers.  This  principle,  however,  requiring 
long  timbers,  which  are  sometimes  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  has  had  frequently  to  be 
modified  on  the  principle  of  butting  timbers 
end  to  end,  adopted  by  Palladio  in  the  bridge 
over  the  Brenta.  Other  modifications  of  that 
principle  are  when  the  arrangment  of  the  sup- 
porting combination  is  in  four  or  five  pieces 
instead  of  three.  The  arrangement  has,  how- 
ever, great  objections,  and  is  little  calculated,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  sufficient 
strength  at  the  joinings,  to  resist  a variable 
load.  The  bridge  at  Walton,  and  that  at 
Sault,  on  the  Rhone,  which  failed,  the  first  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  latter  in  thirteen  years, 
would  argue  against  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
framing. 

But  the  use  of  curved  ribs,  arranged  in 
either  of  the  methods  already  mentioned,  does 
not  possess  the  disadvantages  to  be  found  in 
beams  which  merely  abut  end  to  end.  Of  the 
bridges  constructed  by  Wiebeking,  that  at 
Bamberg,  on  the  Reignitz,  in  Germany,  con- 
sists of  one  arch  of  208  feet  span,  with  a rise 
of  1 6*9  feet,  and  the  description  of  this  bridge 
and  others  erected  by  the  same  architect, 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  timber  bridges.  The  bridge 
at  Bamberg  was  built  in  1809.  The  joints  of 
all  the  parts,  built  into  the  abutments,  were  well 
soaked  in  hot  oil,  and  also  covered  with  sheet- 
lead.  In  the  bridge  at  Freysingen,  small  gutters 
were  made  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curved  ribs 
and  braces,  to  cause  the  water  to  run  off  in- 
stead of  settling  in  the  joints,  and  to  all  the 
principal  timbers,  two  coats  of  pitch  and  tar 


were  applied.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
of  the  bridges  by  Wiebeking  are  boarded  over 
and  painted  in  imitation  of  stone-work,  which, 
whilst  it  is  a most  unsatisfactory  attempt  at  de- 
ception, is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy  in  preserv- 
ing the  timbers  from  decay. 

The  use  of  diagonal  bracing  framed  between 
concentric  ribs  of  continuous  timber,  seems  to 
be  the  method  of  construction  inmostcasesenti- 
tled  to  the  preference  over  others. — Amongst 
other  kinds  of  bridges  are  those  in  which  the 
arched  rib  springs  from  the  level  of  the  road- 
way, which  is  suspended  from  it,  a method 
which  has  many  advantages,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  abutments,  or  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  roadway  as  low  as  possible.  Se- 
veral of  the  new  iron  bridges  on  the  railways 
are  on  this  principle.  In  foot  bridges  the  re- 
quisite strength  is  often  gained  by  trussing  the 
railing  on  each  side  the  roadway.  Iron  has 
been  frequently  employed  with  great  advantage 
for  suspension  in  timber  bridges,  either  various 
modifications  of  the  ordinary  principle,  or  in 
long  beams  requiring  no  other  support,  as  a 
truss  beneath  them. 

It  is  in  America  that  the  greatest  novelty 
has  been  displayed  in  timber  bridges.  These 
are  frequently  constructed  of  arrangements  of 
diagonal  bracing,  and  have  great  strength 
without  lateral  thrust.  In  what  are  called 
lattice  bridges,  from  their  appearance  resem- 
bling lattice  work,  aspan  of  150  feet  can  be  co- 
vered without  difficulty : materials  of  small  scant- 
ling are  required  ; the  lattice  framing  for  aspan 
of  80  to  150  feet,  being  formed  of  fir  planks 
about  three  inches  in  thickness  and  12  inches 
wide,  arranged  to  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  points  of  intersection  are  united 
by  oak  tree-nails,  inch  in  diameter.  The 
depth  of  the  lattice-work  in  bridges  of  7$  feet 
span  is  about  9 feet  6 inches  : the  roadway  i9 
supported  along  the  top  by  a longitudinal  rib 
at  each  side  ; these  ribs  are  connected  by  cross 
timbers  and  diagonal  bracing.  The  greatest 
care  is  requisite  to  have  the  timbers  well  sea- 
soned. Such  bridges  have  been  constructed 
of  great  extent;  one  on  the  New- York  and 
Hiierlem  railway  is  said  to  be  736  feet  in  length 
and  has  only  four  stone  piers.  Long’s  American 
bridge,  which  bears  a nearerresemblance  to  the 
one  we  have  engraved,  has,  like  it,  an  arrange- 
ment of  diagonal  bracing  with  upright  posts, 
framed  between  string-pieces,  each  formed  of 
three  timbers.  It  differs  however,  in  some 
important  details,  from  that  at  Chambly. 

The  inventor  of  the  method  of  bridge  build- 
ing represented  in  the  illustration,  is  Mr.  Howe, 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  obtained 
a patent  for  the  United  States,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  to  Messrs.  Boody,  Stone,  and  Co., 
who  erected  the  bridge  at  Chambly,  and  have 
built  a number  on  the  same  plan  for  railways 
of  much  greater  span.  The  original  design  in 
this  case,  was  for  a bridge  of  960  feet  in  length, 
having  five  piers  and  two  abutments,  but  an 
error  having  been  discovered  in  the  measure- 
ment of  77  feet,  there  are  actually  six  piers, 
one  of  the  spans  being  77  feet.  The  piers  and 
abutments  have  also  been  raised  three  feet 
higher  than  as  at  first  intended,  which  has 
been  done  by  adding  masonry  beneath  the 
chords,  or  string-pieces,  as  shewn  in  the  trans- 
verse section,  fig.  3.  The  piers  are  all  in  the 
water,  which  extends  from  bank  to  bank  ; the 
river  is  seldom  flooded,  but  the  current  is 
swift,  and  substantial  masonry  is  of  course  ne- 
cessary to  resist  the  ice.  The  specification 
required  the  masonry  to  be  laid  in  courses, 
between  12  and  24  inches  thick,  so  as  to  form 
a solid  mass,  in  hydraulic  cement,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement. 
Thepiers  to  be6feetwide,  byatleast23feetlong 
at  the  top,  exclusive  of  a triangular  ice-breaker, 
and  are  battered  one  inch  to  the  foot,  on  all 
sides  except  on  the  cut-water,  where  the  batter 
is  four  inches  to  the  foot.  The  up-stream  end 
of  the  piers  was  specified  to  be  dowelled  one 
stone  to  the  other  above  and  below  it  on  the 
ice-breakers,  and  five  or  six  feet  past  the  angles. 
The  dowelling  to  extend  to  high  water,  includ- 
ing the  foundation  course,  which  was  to  be 
dowelled,  in  like  manner,  to  the  rock  in  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

The  superstructure  was  to  be  framed  in 
spans  about  154  feet  to  160  feet : the  trusses  to 
be  18  feet  high  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
chords,  and  22  feet  l inch  wide  from  outside 
to  outside.  The  carriage-way  to  be  18  feet  in 
the  clear  between  the  trusses,  and  divided  in 
the  centre  by  a timber,  5 inches  by  8 inches, 
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running  lengthwise,  fastened  to  the  floor-beams 
by  treenails.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  tim- 
bers are  given  as  under  : — 

For  the  bottom  chords — 4 pieces,  5f  inches  by  12 
inches  each. 

For  the  top  chords  — 3 pieces,  7£  inches  by  9 
inches  each. 

For  the  main-braces — 2 abreast,  7 inches  by  8£ 
inches  each. 

For  the  counter-braces,  7 inches  by  7 inches 
each. 

These  braces  are  bolted  at  the  point  of  in- 
tersection. The  chords  were  to  be  coupled 
together,  perpendicularly,  with  screw-bolts, 
which  were  to  be  of  these  dimensions  : — 

On  the  piers  and  abutments  . . 1 \ inch. 

In  the  first  five  spaces,  counting 

from  the  piers  and  abutments  . . 1^  do. 

In  the  remaining  three  spaces  of 

each  span  . . . . . . do. 

All  these  were  to  take  their  bearings  on  oak 
cips  or  transoms,  the  size  of  which  was  to  be 
5 by  7 inches.  The  posts  and  braces  on  the 
piers  and  abutments  were  specified  6 by  8 
inches,  and  the  floor-beams,  5 by  12  inches. 
The  whole  of  these  timbers  were  to  be  of  the 
best  white  pine.  The  floor-plank,  3 inches 
thick,  was  to  be  of  good  hemlock.  This  kind 
of  timber  is  inferior  to  pine;  it  splinters,  and 
does  not  last  so  long.  The  trusses  were  fur- 
ther specified  to  be  coupled  from  side  to  side 
with  screw  bolts  of  1-j-  inch  diameter,  and 
braced  laterally  with  timbers  of  5 by  5 inches 
and  5 by  6 inches,  and  tied,  at  the  top,  with  oak 
timbers,  5by  7 inches,  and  therebraced, laterally 
with  timbers  5 by  5 inches  and  5 by  6 inches. 
The  5 by  6 timbers  were  to  be  of  full  length, 
but  the  others  were  to  be  cut  off  at  the  inter- 
section, and  attached  by  dowels.  The  several 
pieces  of  the  chords  were  to  be  coupled  toge- 
ther with  | inch  bolts,  2 feet  2 inches  long,  as 
shown  on  the  plan,  giving  the  “ upper  side 
view  of  top  chords,  &c.,”  fig.  7*  Vertical  keys 
were  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  spaces  between 
the  timbers,  those  keys  to  be  1 foot  square  and 
2£  inches  thick,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  giving 
the  “ top  view  of  bottom  chord,  &c.,”  fig.  9; 
also  an  oak  coupling  clamp,  6£  feet  long,  to  be 
inserted  at  the  ends  where  the  two  timbers 
meet  (the  notches  to  be  H inch  deep),  to  pre- 
vent the  chords  from  gliding.  Suitable  plank 
was  also  specified  for  protecting  the  trusses 
from  wheels,  and  directions  were  given  for  the 
returns  of  masonry  at  the  abutments. 

The  long  spans  of  the  bridge  have  a cam- 
ber of  8f  inches.  No  method  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  timber,  but  it  is  to  be  roofed 
over  shortly,  which  it  is  expected  will  have 
the  effect  of  preserving  it.  We  believe  it  is 
intended  to  try  the  asphalted  felt.  The  bridge 
will  also  be  boarded  up  on  the  outer  sides,  to 
within  2 or  3 feet  of  the  top  chord,  and  the 
roof  made  to  project  considerably. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bridge  is  a piece 
of  construction  in  timber,  which  might  call  to 
mind  Mr.  Stephenson’s  project  for  the  Britan- 
nia Bridge,  at  least  in  its  appearance,  when 
passing  over  it.  The  section,  fig.  3,  and  the 
plan,  fig.  4,  show  that  it  is  braced  over  head, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge. — It  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pieces  which 
receive  the  ends  of  the  girders,  are  merely 
blocks  extending  across  each  chord,  and  not 
from  one  chord  to  another.  In  fig.  5 the  tim- 
ber at  the  top  figured  5 by  7 is  the  end  of  a 
continuous  timber;  the  corresponding  piece 
at  the  bottom  is  merely  a block  through  which 
the  bolt  passes.*  To  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
composition  to  be  used  for  the  flooring,  we 
have  been  informed  that  gravel  and  tar  are  to 
be  tried.  In  most  countries  timber  bridges 
are  paved  on  gravel,  or  covered  only  with 
broken  stones  or  gravel,  in  all  which  cases 
means  of  conveying  off  the  water  should  be 
carefully  provided.  Sufficient  moisture  will, 
however,  always  pass  through  the  covering 
to  rot  the  planking,  and  in  many  bridges  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  lay  a second  layer 
of  planks,  which  would  in  that  case  be  trans- 
verse'^, to  prevent  the  feet  of  the  horses  sliding. 
When  the  planking  is  left  uncovered,  longitu- 
dinal planking,  as  in  the  bridge  at  Chambly, 


* Some  trifling  omissions  in  the  drawing  forwarded  from  Canada 
have  remained  uncorree  .ed.  The  lines  of  the  bracing  above  the 
top-chord,  and  the  blocks  beneath  the  bottom-chord,  should  have 
appeared  in  the  elevation.  They  are  shown  correctly  in  Fig  5. 
There  is  a U-inch  bolt  close  to  each  perpendicular  timber,  over  the 
piers,  and  the  braces  have  bolts  at  their  intersection,  as  described. 
In  all  other  respect*,  the  engraying  is  perfectly  accurate. 
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will,  however,  be  found  most  economical,  as 
those  planks  which  are  most  worn  at  the  horse- 
track  and  the  course  of  the  wheels,  can  be  re- 
placed, whilst  the  other  portions  which  are 
not  worn,  can  be  made  to  last  several  years. 
We  subjoin  a list  of  the  diagrams. 

Fig.  1.  Elevation  of  one  of  the  trusses  ; span, 
153  feet. 

Fig.  2.  Plan  of  bottom  chords  and  bracing,  with 
a portion  of  the  planking  of  the  roadway  removed. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  section  of  the  truss. 

Fig.  4.  Plan  of  top  chords  and  bracing. 

Scale  of  the  above  figures,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot. 

Fig.  5.  Elevation  of  top  and  bottom  chords. 

Fig.  0.  Underside  view  of  top  chord. 

Fig.  7.  Upperside  view  of  top  chord,  shewing 
keys. 

Fig.  8.  Upperside  view  of  top  chord,  shewing 
bracing. 

Fig.  9.  Top  view  of  bottom  chord,  shewing 
bracing,  keys,  clamp,  and  blocks. 

Scale  of  the  last-mentioned  figures,  half  an  inch 
to  the  foot. 


British  Lying-In  Hospital. — The  gov- 
ernors of  this  institution  have  obtained  a site 
contiguous  to  the  hospital,  in  Endell-street, 
Long  Acre,  and  are  about  to  rebuild  it.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  the  plan  of 
the  building  submitted  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and 
Gingell,  architects, of  Bath,  should  be  adopted. 
The  elevation  is  to  be  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  4,000/.  The  price 
asked  for  the  land,  which  they  have  taken  on 
lease  for  eighty  years,  at  40/.  per  annum,  is 
1,200/. 

Granary  Floors. — A correspondent  of 
the  Bedford  Times  remarks,  that  while  wheat 
on  brick  floors  may  be  infested  with  weevil, 
the  substitution  of  fir  or  larch  will  effectually 
keep  out  insects.  That  it  is  the  resinous  odour 
emitted  by  the  wood  that  does  so  seems  evi- 
dent, as  turpentine  has  been  found  to  produce 
the  like  effect,  and  resinous  boughs  of  thurga 
(pine  or  larch)  and  Virginian  cedar  thrust 
into  sheaves  of  blighted  wheat,  will  cause  the 
weevil  to  rush  out  and  seek  other  refuge. 


CARVED  FONT  CASE,  TICEHURST, 
SUSSEX. 

Above,  we  give  a representation  of  part  of 
the  Font  Case,  at  Ticehurst,  in  Sussex,  a very 
elegant  and  curious  example  of  panel  tracery. 
The  great  variety,  and  yet  conformity,  to  be 
found  in  the  tracery  of  the  Gothic  artists 
appears  at  first  sight  extraordinary,  but  ceases 
to  be  so  when  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
constructed  are  understood.  Geometry  re- 
gulated it  wholly,  and  made  the  operation  of 
design  an  easy  one. 


SHORT  TIME  MOVEMENT. 

MEETING  OF  OPERATIVE  CARPENTERS  AND 
JOINERS. 

An  assembly  of  between  600  and  700  work- 
men, with  a sprinkling  of  their  employers,  met 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  dinner,  in  Cremorne  Gar- 
dens, to  celebrate  the  success  of  their  peaceful 
movement;  or  rather,  with  the  still  more 
commendable  and  grateful  object  of  “ record- 
ing,  by  a public  vote  of  thanks,  the  sense  of 
respect  they  have  for  those  employers  who 
came  forward  so  readily  to  grant  the  four 
o’clock  privilege.”  And  certainly  the  senti- 
timents  of  the  speakers,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  those  sentiments  were  responded 
to  by  the  numerous  and  most  respectable  and 
orderly  assembly,  rang  in  our  ears  as  some- 
thing very  different  indeed  from  any  thing  we 
had  ever  heard  of,  or  witnessed,  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  dogmatical  advocates  of  the  strik- 
ing system  of  former  days. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Bates,  an  operative  carpen- 
ter, who  congratulated  his  fellow  workmen  on 
their  meeting  in  so  strong  a force  for  a pur- 
pose, to  promote  which,  he  believed,  the  trade 
had  never  before  congregated  together,  namely, 
for  the  promotion  of  good  feeling  between 
employer  and  employed.  Of  course  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  immense  number 
of  persons  connected  with  their  trade  in  the 
metropolis  could  all  be  present,  but  he  could 
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assure  them  of  the  best  sympathies  of  the  ab-  J 
sentees.  j 

A list  of  more  than  100  masters  who  had 
already  granted  theprivilege  of  leaving  work  at 
4 o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  then  read 
over  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Carter,  of  course  in 
the  midst  of  great  applause  ; and  two  or  three 
letters,  outof  a number  received  from  the  masters 
themselves,  were  read,  in  order  to  shew  that  in 
this  meeting,  to  celebrate  so  peaceful  and  har- 
monious a movement,  they  had  the  best  wishes 
and  cordial  approval  of  their  employers.  A 
brief  retrospect  of  what  had  been  done  was 
also  reported,  and  the  resolution  of  the  evening 
was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Carter  to  the  effect, 
that  “ This  meeting,  fully  appreciating  any 
measure  that  tends  to  promote  a good  under- 
standing between  employers  and  employed,  do 
accord  a vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  granted  the  4 o’clock  privilege.” 
They  had  not  assembled,  he  observed,  to  cele- 
brate a triumph, but  gratefully  to  testify  their  re- 
spect for,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
a good  understanding  with,  their  emplo)ers  as  a 
body,  as  well  as  to  promote  that  principle  of 
conciliation  which  was  so  important  to  the 
interests  not  only  of  those  present,  but  of 
all  the  members  of  every  trade  throughout  the 
country.  Any  reflecting  man  must  see  that  the 
organization  which  had  effected  this  improve- 
ment had  grown  out  of  the  general  spirit  of 
progress  throughout  the  whole  of  society, 
— that  spirit  wnich  had  already  given  rise  to 
our  athenaeums,  our  mechanics’  institutions, 
our  baths  and  washhouses,  our  benefit  and 
building  societies,  and  our  associations  for 
other  desirable  purposes.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  they  moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, — 
that  they  had  cast  aside  the  old  trades’ 
weapons,  — that  the  spirit  which  generated 
strikes  and  brought  them  enemies  instead  of 
friends,  and  misery  instead  of  advantage,  was 
now  passing  away  like  the  spirit  of  war,  while 
a better  spirit  was  coming  over  them.  They 
now  saw  that  strikes  were  a great  evil,  and  that 
besides  the  moral  evil  and  the  pecuniary  loss 
arising  from  them,  they  were  asource  of  constant 
antagonism  and  hostility  between  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  work  to  one  another’s  hands, 
instead  of  in  a way  which  was  most  prejudicial 
to  both.  After  eulogizing  those  few  influential 
masters  who  had  first  granted  the  privilege, 
and  had  thus  materially  promoted  its  further 
progress,  the  resolution  moved  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  carried  by  uproarious  ac- 
clamation. 

Mr.  Gray,  master-builder,  acknowledged  the 
vote  of  thanks  for  himself  and  for  others,  who 
had  authorized  him  to  do  so.  The  feelings  of 
the  employers  towards  the  employed,  he  as- 
sured them,  were  tempered  to  a great  extent 
with  kindness.  They  were  sensible  their  in- 
terests ought  to  be  identified.  They  wished 
by  alt  means  to  promote  what  the  operatives 
had  here  met  to  celebrate.  Their  earnest  desire 
was  to  see  their  common  interests  identified  in 
future. 

Mr.  Gray  was  followed  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  fore- 
man to  Messrs.  Baker,  who  also  assured  them 
of  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  masters  towards 
the  men,  when  applied  to  in  a proper  manner, 
such  as  had  led  to  the  present  successful  issue. 

* Prosperity  to  the  Trade  ’ was  then  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman, and  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Bamber,  who  said  they  were  now  entering 
on  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  trades,  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  all 
England,  and  even  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  movement  was  that  it  claimed 
for  itself  a distinctive  force  and  a new  character, 
as  greatly  opposed  to  previous  modes  of  pro- 
cedure as  the  free-trade  movement  was  to  the 
old  system  of  monopoly.  They  were  as  yet 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  beginning  of  a sys- 
tem,  which  was  capable  of  y ielding  them  all 
they  required  for  the  complete  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  trades. 
One  prominent  feature  of  this  new  system  was 
the  absence  of  every  thing  like  compulsion, 
threat,  or  revengeful  teeling,  recourse  to  strikes, 
or  any  thing  having  the  remotest  connection 
with  phy  sical  force.  The  importance  and  the 
capabilities  of  this  new  principle,  indeed,  in  its 
influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  trades 
were  not  yet  appreciated  as  they  would  be.  It 
was  yet  but  in  embryo.  But  it  would  be  a power- 
ful instrument  in  the  production  of  results 
sought  for  in  vain  by  other  means,  by  which 
they  never  could  be  accomplished.  If  they 
looked  to  the  movements  in  progress  for  the 


improvement  of  the  public  health,  and  the  re- 
cent speeches  of  Lord  Morpeth  and  others  in 
high  and  influential  station,  at  Sheffield  and 
elsewhere,  they  would  be  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  they  were  entering  on  a new  era, 
capable  of  realizing  the  most  Utopian  ideas 
ever  dreamt  of  by  thinking  visionaries. 

The  secretary  trusted  that  this  meeting 
would  be  a sufficient  assurance  to  those  mas- 
ters who  might  have  otherwise  continued  in 
doubt  as  to  the  spirit  which  is  now  beginning 
to  actuate  the  working  classes.  He  hoped  the 
masters  would  give  their  workmen  the  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  prove  themselves  faithful, 
by  trusting  in  their  good  intentions;  and  that 
having  thus  proved  faithful,  they'  should  be 
more  and  more  trusted.  He  could  not  help 
instancing  with  gratitude  the  exertions  made 
by  some  masters  for  the  good  of  their  men, 
and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  who 
had  subscribed  100/.  to  found  a library  for  his 
workmen,  and  20/.  a year  for  its  increase, 
and  who  had  established  the  most  perfect  ar- 
rangements for  the  comforts  of  those  whose  best 
interests,  he  clearly  perceived,  Mere  insepa- 
rably identified  with  his  own. 

After  “ the  Press  ” had  been  proposed,  as 
the  advocate  of  justice  to  all  classes,  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  leaders  of  the  present  peaceful 
agitation  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  reprobated  strikes,  in  which  immense 
6ums  had  been  swallowed  up  without  any  of 
those  real  advantages  which  they  might  have 
otherwise  yielded.  One  strike  of  cotton-spin- 
ners had  cost  600,000/.  and  after  all,  brought 
only  defeat.  A sum  of  2,000,000/.  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  half-a-dozen  strikes  a few 
years  since,  nearly  all  of  which  were  unsuc- 
cessful, even  in  the  attainment  of  their  more 
immediate  object. 

The  meeting  was  finally  addressed  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  another  master  builder,  who  expressed 
a hope  that  this  was  indeed  only  the  beginning 
of  a new  movement  for  the  mental  and  moral 
as  well  as  physical  improvement  of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  scrupulous  care  of  public 
property  by  these  classes,  when  thrown  open  to 
them,  had  been  alluded  to  by  a previous 
speaker.  Tie  hoped  that  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery',  and 
other  national  institutions,  on  the  only  real 
holiday  they  had, — namely,  Sunday.  Despite 
of  counter  assertions,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
beneficial  moral  influence  would  thus  be  pro- 
duced. 


THE  PREBENDAL  HOUSE,  THAME, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

“This  ancient  ecclesiastical  building  is  situate 
at  a short  distance  north-west  of  the  church, 
and,  from  thestyle  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, it  appears  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  same  period  in  which  the  prebend  was 
founded  by  Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1241,  who  endowed  it  with  the  impropriation 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Thame.” 

At  the  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments 
this  fell,  with  others,  into  decay,  and  ultimately 
was  appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes. 
About  Edward  the  Sixth’s  time  the  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Williams’  family, 
and  thence  to  the  Wenmans’,  in  whose  descend- 
ant it  was  vested  in  1835  or  1836,  when  a 
| portion  of  the  property  was  divided  into  lots, 
and  offered  for  sale. 

At  this  time  (1836)  Mr.  Charles  Stone,  a 
native  of  the  town,  having  realized  by  honest 
industry  a competence,  returned,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years,  to  the  “ seat  of  his 
youth,”  and  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  a residence.  It  Mas  then  used  as  barns, 
stables,  and  other  farming  purposes,  and  was 
surrounded  with  hovels  and  sheds. 

The  original  character  of  the  place  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  “ Skelton’s  Oxfordshire,” 
in  a vignette  at  the  head  of  Thame  Hundred. 

His  friends  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  an 
“ auld  houlet  haunted  biggin  but  the  archi- 
tect whom  he  consulted  having  told  him,  in 
the  words  of  Brown,  that  there  was  a “capa- 
bility,” he  purchased  the  premises,  with  about 
fifteen  acres,  in  spite  of  jeers  and  owls  and 
“ ghaists  that  haunt  auld  ha’ or  chamer,”  and 
in  1837  proceeded  to  convert  it  into  a residence, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodson, 
architect. 

1 he  buildings  consisted  of  what  was  once  a 
chapel,  with  a beautiful  triple  lancet-headed 


window  of  the  early  English  style,  and  two 
ranges  of  dwelling  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
was  a large  hall  or  refectory,  with  a handsome 
window  at  the  end,  and  probably 

“ Jolly  friars  tippled  here 

Ere  the  abbey  walls  had  tumbled.” 

This  part,  too  large  for  use,  was  taken  down, 
so  as  to  isolate  the  chapel ; the  remainder  of 
that  range,  which  has  a handsome  old  porch, 
was  converted,  by  dint  of  some  ingenuity,  into 
a convenient  dwelling-house,  and  the  other 
range  into  stabling  and  domestic  out-offices, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  refectory,  with  its  “ ivy 
mantled  ” window,  as  a picturesque  ruin. 
Care  was  taken  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  old 
work  as  possible,  and  to  assimilate  the  new 
with  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Stone,  unfortunately,  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it;  and  on  his  death,  about 
three  years  ago,  it  w as  sold  to  a gentleman  of 
the  3ame  name,  who  now  resides  in  it. 

The  property  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Thame,  a small  stream  which  separates 
Oxfordshire  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  gives 
its  water  and  its  name  to  the  more  celebrated 
river,  into  which  it  flows  near  Dorchester. 

The  antiquarian  and  archaeological  tourist 
may  find  an  interest  in  visiting  this  place,  and 
also  the  church  of  Thame,  which  is  a hand- 
some old  massive  cruciform  structure,  and  con- 
tains several  fine  and  curious  monuments,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Williams  and  Quatremaine 
families.  This  church  has  lately  been  fitted 
up  M’ith  new  pews  and  seats,  and  otherwise 
repaired  and  decorated,  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  vicar  and  the  parishioners. 


RESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 

Sir, — Perceiving  by  your  columns  that  im- 
portant alterations  are  now  in  progress  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  I venture  to  offer  a few  re- 
marks on  that  building. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to 
me,  that  while  nearly  all  our  fine  ola  cathe- 
drals have  undergone,  or  are  undergoing,  a 
process  of  restoration,  Westminster  Abbey 
should  still  remain  in  such  a deplorable  state. 
However,  I trust  that  under  the  auspices  o,f 
the  present  eminent  dean,  we  may  hope  for 
better  things,  and  more  particularly  as  such 
extensive  improvements  are  in  contemplation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey. 

In  a few  years  there  will  be  the  new  street 
and  the  monument  to  Canton  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  cathedral,  and  if  Mr.  Barry’s 
grand  scheme  is  carried  into  execution,  we. 
shall  have  a new  bridge  in  place  of  the  present 
incurable  structure;  one  side  of  Bridge^street 
will  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Parliament  Houses,  as  also  the  Law  Courts 
(M'hich  are  proposed  to  be  re-erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  inns  of  court),  so  that 
the  restoration  of  Westminster  Abbey  is,  as  it 
were,  imperatively  demanded,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times. 

Every  one  will  doubtless  admit  that  “ what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,” 
and  every  one  who  has  seen  the  abbey  must 
surely  also  admit  that  its  restoration  is  re- 
quired. What  haa  been  done  of  late  years,  I 
consider  as  worse  than  useless,  and  in  order  to 
do  the  thing  properly  it  must  be  commenced 
afresh,  and  that,  I contend,  on  a grand  scale. 
And  firstly,  as  to  the  monuments,  the  chief  of 
them  are,  a9  you  have  often  said,  very  inappro- 
priately placed  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  abbey,  and 
should  he  remedied  by  the  erection  of  a suit- 
able building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or  ad- 
joining the  abbey,  for  the  reception  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  monuments. 

The  stone  columns,  which  are  in  a wretched 
crumbling  state,  should  be  replaced,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  iron  bars  at  the  springings 
of  the  arches  might  be  removed.  I would  re- 
model the  two  existing  towers,  and  complete 
the  third,  which  was  commenced  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher ; and  the  whole  pile  of  building  should 
undergo  a process  of  restoration  in  the  most 
substantial  manner. 

The  objection  to  what  is  here  proposed, 
would  naturally  be  want  of  funds.  To  this 
I would  reply, — if  the  matter  is  taken  up 
vigorously  and  energetically,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fully  carrying  it  out,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  requisite  funds 
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would  be  forthcoming.  The  Government  of 
course  ought  to  bear  a portion  of  the  expense, 
and  if  all  our  architectural,  antiquarian,  and 
archeological  associations,  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  will  come  forward  nobly  with  their 
share  of  the  expenses,  not  only  as  societies, 
but  individually,  and  if  the  dean  and  chapter 
will  open  their  purse-strings,  there  will  soon 
be  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  “ wherewith.” 
As  a worthy  consummation  to  the  restora- 
tion, I would  admit  the  public  free  of  charge. 

An  Observer. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AT  SHEFFIELD. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  was  held  on  Thursday  week:  Lord 
Morpeth  in  the  chair.  His  lordship,  who  was 
received  with  great  enthusiam,  after  congratu- 
lating the  friends  of  the  institution  on  the  pro- 
mising aspect  of  its  affairs,  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  regular  pupils  had 
increased  from  forty-six  to  ninety-one,  pro- 
ceeded to  address  himself  to  the  more  extensive 
and  opulent  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  on  the 
advantages  of  such  an  institution  to  art  in  all 
its  forms. 

“ Let  them  rest  assured,”  he  said,  “ that 
even  the  very  humblest  of  their  workmen — the 
men  comprised  among  the  class  which  I am 
glad  to  find  furnishes  so  many  pupils  to  this 
institution  — the  anvil-makers,  the  cabinet- 
makers, the  joiners  and  builders,  the  carvers 
and  gilders,  the  chasers  and  etchers,  the  die- 
sinkers,  the  coach-makers,  the  engravers,  the 
fork-makers,  the  gas  fitters,  the  glass-painters, 
the  masons,  the  modellers,  the  moulders,  the 
painters  and  decorators,  the  saw-makers,  the 
silversmiths,  the  surgical  instrument  makers, 
and  the  type-founders, — depend  upon  it  the  very 
humblest  of  these,  when  he  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  in  the  per- 
ception of  form,  when  he  shall  have  acquired 
accuracy  of  outline,  and  correctness  of  taste 
and  judgment,  will  be  able,  even  in  the  minut- 
est portions  of  his  work,  by  some  apt  touch, 
by  some  ingenious  finish,  to  give  to  the  whole 
production  grace  and  attractiveness  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  You  would 
do  well  to  guard  yourselves  against  the  notion 
that  expensiveness  is  any  necessary  ingredient 
of  excellence.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  ornament 
often  mars  its  own  design,  and  a cumbrousness 
and  superfluity  of  decoration  often  detract  from 
that  very  beauty,  which  is  best  attained  by  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  of  outli  ne,  and  more  by  ab- 
stinence than  by  a superabundance  of  decora- 
ti'dh  in  its  details.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I 
might  ask  you  merely  to  compare  the  outlines 
of  such  an  artist  as  Flaxman,  in  his  illustration 
of  the  Iliad— and  those  of  you  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  classical  literature  will  under- 
stand the  allusion— compare  the  Briseis  of 
Flaxman  with  the  Angel  of  Bernini— the  se- 
vere simplicity  of  the  one  with  the  frippery 
and  foppery  of  the  other.  Now,  comparisons 
of  this  sort  should  teach  you  to  pay  a proper 
reverence  to  the  simplicity  of  real  beauty. 
While  we  must  congratulate  both  this  town 
and  the  country  at  large  upon  the  increase  of 
this  and  similar  institutions,  and  while  wehave 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  many  symptoms 
multiplying  around  us  of  the  increased  atten- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  art,  and  the  in- 
creased love  of  it  which  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  masses  of  our  people,  yet,  we  shall 
find,  generally,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ad- 
vantage, or  any  subject  of  congratulation  not 
accompanied  by  some  counteracting  risk. 
Human  tastes  and  wills  are  still  more  devious 
than  the  planets,  and  have  not  always  the  same 
regularity  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
to  keep  them  in  their  course  ; so  that  we  shall 
perhaps  find  the  multiplication  of  schools  of 
design  and  art  unions,  and  similar  institutions, 
have  some  of  this  counteracting  risk  attendant 
upon  them.  We  are  happy  to  see  an  increas- 
ing love  of  art  among  the  people  ; but  it  is  not 
the  design  of  such  institutions  to  make  all  the 
loVers  of  art  artists.  That  is  not  the  scope 
and  aim  of  such  institutions.  We  admire  the 
painting  of  portraits  when  in  the  hands  of  such 
a noble  artist  as  Titian.  We  admire  the  paint- 
ing of  landscapes,  when  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  artist  as  Claude.  But  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  wish  all  the  pupils  of  schools  of  de- 
sign to  occupy  their  time  in  painting  cauli- 
flower-looking trees,  or  the  chubby  and  un- 


meaning faces  of  all  their  relatives.  Our  object 
is  to  make  skilful  designers,  and  not  to  turn 
out  so  many  finished  ready-made  Raphaels 
and  Corregios.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  if 
these  Raphaels  and  Corregios  do  exist,  I think 
it  no  mean  advantage  that  such  institutions 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  developing  their 
hidden  faculties,  and  to  expand  them  into  ge- 
nial light  of  public  recognition  and  patronage.” 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  followed 
his  noble  relative  as  the  mover  of  the  first  of 
a series  of  business  and  other  resolutions,  and 
expressed  his  great  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  designs  appro- 
priate to  the  arts  peculiar  to  Sheffield,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  a kindly  feeling  between 
the  designers  and  artizans  and  their  masters. 
Mr.  Heywood,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  same 
resolution,  regarded  the  scholars  of  such 
schools  as  the  very  elite  of  the  working  classes, 
and  those  most  likely  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  their  situation,  and  become  masters  them- 
selves, and  he  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a national  exhibition  of  art  in  the  metropolis, 
in  which  the  Sheffield  scholars  and  those  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  important 
towns,  might  be  allowed  to  exhibit  their  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  art.  Mr.  J.  Abel  Smith, 
M.P.,  in  moving  another  resolution,  and 
alluding  to  the  superiority  of  England  in  her 
various  productions,  as  one  of  intrinsic  utility 
and  excellence  rather  than  of  beauty  either  of 
form  or  colour,  remarked  that, — “ It  is  no 
doubt  equally  true,  with  regard  to  beauty  of 
colour,  that  it  has  been  a question*  whether 
other  countries  have  not  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ; but  with  regard  to  beauty  of  form, 

I have  never  believed,  and  I do  not  now  believe, 
that  we  are  not  in  this  country  able  to  compete 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  if  our 
artisans  are  properly  instructed,  and  their  at- 
tention be  devoted  in  a proper  way  to  the  end 
to  be  attained.” 

Mr.  R.  Solly,  after  regretting  that  the  female 
class  had  not  yet  been  a successful  one,  inti- 
mated that — “ In  the  Glasgow  Institution  there 
were  111  pupils  in  the  drawing  class.  He  had 
been  in  Paris,  and  found  that  there  were  1,800 
pupils  in  the  School  of  Design  studying  various 
arts.  In  Antwerp,  a town  smaller  than  Shef- 
field, there  was  an  Academy  of  Arts  containing 
upwards  of  600  pupils  ; but  every  institution 
must  have  a beginning.” 

Colonel  Thompson,  M.P.,  then  addressed 
the  assembly.  “ One  object,”  said  he,  “ ought 
to  be  the  ornament  and  the  improvement  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  placed  ; and  nations 
in  general  have  an  increasing  spirit  of  anxiety 
and  brotherhood,  leading  them  to  persevere 
in  a friendly  contest,  by  which  we  shall  all,  in 
the  end,  be  benefitted.  * * * Depend  upon  it, 
the  forms  which  nature  has  given  to  us  are 
more  beautiful  than  any  imagination  can  invent. 
The  error  of  the  dark  ages,  I believe,  has  ge- 
nerally been,  that  they  desired  to  increase 
beauty  by  the  invention  of  monstrous  combi- 
nations of  what  there  were  no  examples  set 
before  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
see  what  has  been  the  progress  of  those  civil- 
ized nations  of  antiquity  which  excelled  on  the 
earth,  we  shall  see  that,  as  they  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  the  copy  and  improvement  of  the 
object  set  before  them,  in  respect  to  the 
“ human  form  divine,”  they  caught  their  inspi- 
ration. It  is  true  the  ancient  artists  flourished 
in  “sunny  climes,”  where  they  were  freed 
from  many  incumbrances  which  affect  modern 
artists  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  wherever 
we  look  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  form 
in  sculpture,  it  is  to  the  ancient  masters  we 
refer.  It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Martin 
Arthur  Shee,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  in  those  forms  which  are  not  derived  from 
the  immediate  copying  of  any  natural  object, 
in  the  forms  of  their  vases  and  instruments, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  the  ancients  ad- 
hered to  the  form  of  the  ellipse,  but  it  may  be 
lam  referring  to  the  alphabet  of  some  of  those 
who  hear  me.” 

Mr.  James  Montgomery  said: — “There  is 
one  name  which  has  not  yet  been  pronounced 
in  this  room,  but  I will  mention  it— Chantrey. 
I remember  him  when  a poor  boy,  as  poor  as 
any  pupil  now  present;  yet  he  rose  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  his  class  of  art.  The 
motto  of  your  institution  ought  to  be,  “ Francis 
Chantrey.”  Through  greater  difficulties  than 
those  experienced  by  any  now  present,  Chan- 
trey pushed  his  way,  and  rose  to  eminence. 
His  earliest  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing 


was  received  from  an  itinerant  player,  of  the 
name  of  Halpin,  who  visited  Sheffield  ; and  his 
first  lessons  in  modelling  were  from  a humble 
artist  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  executed  the 
two  small  figures  on  each  side  of  the  door  of 
our  General  Infirmary.  With  such  humble 
instructors,  and  with  the  help  of  Providence, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving himself  by  going  to  London,  where  he 
certainly  rose,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  the 
head  of  his  profession.  On  the  occasion,  I 
have  been  told,  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  model  of  the  two  children, 
sculptured  for  the  Lichfield  Cathedral,  this 
specimen  of  sculpture  attracted  the  attention 
of  every  mother  and  every  mother’s  son  who 
visited  the  place.  While  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  the  classical  performance  of  his  con- 
temporary were  passed  over  by  learned  and 
critical  judges,  yet  every  one  who  could  feel 
and  knew  what  nature  was,  hung  in  silence 
over  Chantrey’s.  Colonel  Thompson  has  made 
a remark  respecting  nature  as  the  best  model 
to  copy.  What  was  it  that  made  Chantrey 
and  other  great  sculptors?  It  was  following 
nature,  and  making  the  ‘ human  face  divine  ’ 
to  appear  as  it  really  is,  from  the  hand  of  its 
Maker.” 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  last  resolution, 
the  noble  chairman,  in  conclusion,  said,  “ I 
assure  you  it  has  been  a source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  me  at  being  able  to  take  part  in 
these  proceedings.  I am  not  sure,  however, 
that  I do  not  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of 
presumption  in  so  doing,  because  I well  know, 
that  though  I have  a sincere  and  cordial  ap- 
preciation for  art,  yet  l hold  myself  as  very 
little  competent  to  give  any  opinion  on  matters 
of  art,  inasmuch  as  I should  find  it  difficult  to 
form  a straight  line,  and  if  I should  attempt 
to  delineate  a circle  it  would  be  more  round- 
about than  round.  I should  have  been  very 
glad  if  competitors  from  a female  class  had 
presented  themselves  to  receive  those  prizes  to 
which  they  would  have  been  entitled.  I think 
in  this  way  we  should  better  come  up  to  that 
description  of  a public  building  given  us  by 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  distinguished  poets, 
who  says: — 

‘ Firm  Doric  pillars  should  support  the  base  ; 

The  light  Ionic  crowns  the  upper  space; 

Thus  all  below  is  strength, 

And  all  above  is  grace.” 

I shall  be  happy  if  the  future  history  of  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Design  enables  us  to  graft 
on  the  more  solid  foundation  below  the  orna- 
ments it  would  derive  from  its  female  pupils 
above.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A steam  whistle,  with  a gamut  or  scale  of 
shrieks,  on  which  a code  of  signals  is  proposed 
to  be  founded,  has  been  invented  Dy  a Mr. 
Doull.  A concert  of  steam-whistles,  says  a 
contemporary,  would  be  a rather  startling  no- 
velty of  the  rail  for  the  ensuing  season. 

The  number  of  passengers  who  travelled  by 
first-class,  on  sixty-three  British  lines,  in 
1845-6,  according  to  a parliamentary  return, 
was  6,160,354  ; by  second  class,  16,931,065  ; 
by  third  class,  14,559,515;  by  parliamentary 
class,  3,946,922;  by  mixed,  2,193,126  : total, 
43,790,983.  The  amount  of  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers was : — first  class,  1,661,897/.  I 9s.  lOJd. ; 
second  class,  1,937,946/.  19s.  lid.;  third 
class,  738,474/.  4s.  lid.;  parliamentary  class, 
293,732 /.  7s  ; mixed,  93,164/. : total,  4,725,215/. 
11s.  8£d.  The  amount  received  for  goods, 
cattle,  &c.,  was  2,741,200/.  16s.  6£d.  Grand 
total,  7,466,416/.  8s.  0R1.  It  thus  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  the  inferior  class  carriages,  com- 
pared with  the  first  class,  are  really  the  supe- 
rior, in  amount  of  returns,  by  nearly  double 
the  sum  yielded  by  the  first  class;  and  that 
the  second  class,  of  itself  alone,  here  exceeds  the 
first  by  nearly  300,000/.  Surely,  then,  the  in- 
ferior class  passengers  are  entitled  to  a little 
more  respect  and  accommodation  than  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance,  not  by  any  means  a sin- 
gular one,  proves  them  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  those  into  whose  pockets  they  thus  actually 
transfer  millions  of  sterling  money  out  of  their 
own  hard-earned  gains.  A poor  man  com- 
plains, in  the  Times,  that  merely  because  it 
appears,  that  the  Act  anent  parliamentary 
trains  does  not  compel  it,  the  accommodation 
and  respect  represented  by  the  munificent  ad- 
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junct  of  a penny,  or  even  a halfpenny,  candle, 
during  the  transit  of  trains  at  night,  was  denied 
to  a carriage  in  which  he  was  a passenger, 
amongst  upwards  of  forty  other  persons  of  both 
sexes,  paying,  in  all,  at  least  16/.  3s.  4d.  to  the 
Company  (the  South-Eastern),  who,  he  was 
coolly  assured,  while  complaining  of  the  incon- 
venience, disrespect,  and  moral  impropriety,  of 
the  thing,  nevertheless  really  ‘ could  not  afford  it!’ 
He,  at  the  same  time,  but  quite  as  ineffectually, 
urged  the  risk,  which  all  run,  of  being  roasted 
alive  by  the  firing  of  the  combustible  female 
dresses  from  the  flicker  of  an  unprotected 
candle,  provided  by  one  of  the  passengers 
richer  or  more  generous  than  the  company 
collected  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
other  ‘ Parliamentary  Act,* — for  behoof  of  all, 
and  placed  upon  the  floor  for  want  of  a more 
proper  or  safe  receptacle.  If  the  object  of 
railway  companies  be  to  disgust  the  poorer 
classes,  and  prevent  them  from  presumptuously 
' riding  by  rail  at  all,  by  such  a disregard  of  the 
comfort,  the  safety, the  life,  or  even  the  common 
decencies  of  the  humbler  classes,  we  could  help 
them  to  a much  more  effectual  scheme  than 
that — a scheme  which  was  once  most  effectually 
adopted  in  the  evacuation  of  certain  ‘ classes  ’ 
by  a chemical  professor  in  the  modern  Athens, 
we  remember,  on  occasions  when  the  occupants 
were  induced  to  remain  in  the  voluptuous  en- 
joyment of  cheap  but  fascinating  odours  elicited 
in  the  course  of  the  professor’s  experiments  in 
organic  chemistry, — and  which,  by  the  way, 
we  would'  recommend  as  attractives  towards 
first-class  carriages,  whilst  the  professor’s 
succedaneum — sulphuretted  hydrogen — would 
be  found  in  practice  a much  more  expeditious 
evacuant  of  the  classes  of  inferior  or  less  de- 
sirable grades  than  the  mere  negative,  dark- 
ness, and  against  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
the  ‘Act’  no  more  specially  provides  than 

against  the  darkness  itself. The  ‘ Oxford, 

Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  ’ bridge  across 
the  Stour,  at  Stourbridge, — the  Stour  bridge 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  in  short, — 
is  about  to  be  commenced,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  ‘ stupendous  ’ structures  of  the  railway 
era,  as  the  line  is  to  bt  carried  across  the  val- 
ley at  an  elevation  of  ninety  feet:  the  embank- 
ment and  bridge  will  be  nearly  a quarter  of  a 

mile  in  length. The  architect  of  the  South- 

Western  has  been  instructed  to  design  a ‘ su- 
perb refreshment-room  ’ at  Southampton,  and 
other  alterations,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 

5,000/. 1 he  completion  of  the  permanent 

way  of  forty  miles  of  the  Caledonian  line  from 
Carlisle  to  Beattock,  was  lately  announced, 

“ and  it  was  believed,  on  the  part  of  both  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  that  every  difficulty 
had  been  overcome,  and  that  the  line  would 
be  ready  for  public  use  in  a day  or  two,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  embankment  at  Moss- 
band,  however  [whose  ‘ foundation  is  a spongy 
and  unsettled  morass’],  played  them  false; 
for,  ere  noon,  it  slipped,  or  sank  down,  to  the 
extent  of  some  six  or  seven  feet.  About  a 
hundred  men  were  immediately  set  to  work  to 
repair  it,  and  before  the  evening  they  had  re- 
stored one  set  of  rails;  but,  in  spite* of  every 
exertion,  as  new  material  was  brought  upon 
it,  it  gave  way  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  only 
by  a succession  of  relays  duiing  the  whole 
night  that  it  was  rendered  passable  for  the  en- 
gine which  was  expected  to  bear  the  inspector 
over  it  on  Wednesday.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  considered  advisable  to 
delay  the  formal  inspection  till  Saturday, 
expected  the  embankment, 
hitherto  proved  so  treache- 
rous, will  have  fairly  settled  down.” — 

1 his  untoward  intelligence,  following  directly 
on  the  heels  of  an  almost  equally  recent  detail 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  materials 
thrown  into  the  gulph,  just  affords  a reiterated 
of  " hat  *>■»  been  so  repeatedly 
1 HE  Builder,  though  still  declared 
e an  accident  which  no  human  foresio-bt 
can  prevent.’  Sufficient  experience  surely  has 
been  acqu, red  at  Chat  Moss,  Stowntarket,  and 
elsewhere,  to  be  now  turned  to  some  better 
account  by  men  of  ability  and  ingenuity,  than 
to  the  mere  denunciation  of  the  weakness  or 
insufficiency  of  ‘ human  foresight.’  Notwith- 
s andmg  these  evidences  of  possible  future 
risk  unless  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
on,,lli!  Principle  already  so  well 
established  elsewhere,  we  observe  a subsequent 
announcement  ot  the  opening  for  public  traffic 
on  the  10th  instant  throughout,  from  Carlisle 
to  Beattock,  and  of  course  across  this  same 


embankment,  which,  as  a portion  of  the  forty 
miles,  was  declared  by  the  engineers,  previous 
to  its  subsidence,  to  be  ‘ now  completely  in 
thoroughly  good  condition.’  Surely  a little 
more  time  should  be  allowed  for  contingencies 
such  as  those  that  have  already  occurred. 
The  opening  of  the  remainder  of  the 
main  line  from  Beattock  to  the  junction 
with  the  Wishaw  and  Coltness  Railway 
depends  only  on  the  finishing  of  20,000,  out  of 
the  430,000  cubic  yards  of  summit  cuttings, 
which,  though  all  rock,  will  be  accomplished, 
it  is  calculated,  in  about  two  months.  Most 
of  the  mason  works  are  completed,  or  nearly 

so. The  bridges  on  the  Cumnock  branch 

of  the  Ayrshire  line,  at  Kilmarnock  and  Ir- 
vine (one  of  twenty-four  and  the  other  of  seven 
arches),  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  King  and 

Sands,  are  in  an  advanced  state. MM. 

Fournel  and  Fisher,  engineers  of  the  Northern 
(continental)  Railway,  have  been  condemned 
by  the  Correctional  Police,  to  pay  each  l,000fr. 
fine  for  each  of  two  contraventions  of  the  law 
committed  in  allowing  three  new  locomotives 
to  be  run  on  the  line,  without  having  been 
previously  examined  and  tested,  and  two  others 
to  be  used  without  being  furnished  with  steam- 
gauges.  The  Company  were  also  condemned 

to  a conjoint  responsibility  for  the  fines. 

Our  Metropolitan  Telegraph  Company  have 
announced  the  opening,  during  the  ensuing 
three  months,  of  the  commercial  and  general 
system  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
their  central  station  in  Lothburj',  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  fifty  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  a list  of  which,  pretty 
much  the  same,  we  think,  with  that  already 
given  in  The  Builder,  the  Company  have 
now  published  by  advertisement.  On  Satur- 
day last  the  conducting  pipes  opening  the 
communication  with  all  places  south  of  the 
metropolis  were  being  laid  in  King  William- 
street  and  Princes-street. 
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THE  USE  OF  LEAD  PIPES  AND  CISTERNS. 

Sir, — But  for  your  able  and  proper  reply 
to  “ Vox  ’’  (p.  412,  ante'),  his  letter  might  have 
had  an  injurious  effect,  by  blinding  the  public 
against  important  facts,  or,  at  least,  in  prevent- 
ing public  attention  being  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  which  has  been  found  abso- 
‘utely  necessary  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Should  “ Vox”  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  corro- 
sion of  lead,  and  the  solubility  of  corrosive 
matter  formed  by  free  carbonic  acid,  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  &c.,  I shall  be  happy  to  cive 
ample  proof. 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  lead  has  been 
used  for  centuries  without  causing  any  delete- 
rious impregnation  of  water.  I would  ask,  if 
necessary  investigations  have  been  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  country?  and,  if  the  origin  of 
every  disease  has  been  discovered  ? How  many 
have  fallen  an  early  sacrifice  after  a long  and 
painful  illness,  without  the  cause  having  been 
known  ? 

There  is  less  danger  in  drinking  water  when 
kept  in  leaden  tanks,  than  when  it  has  passed 
through  pipes,  because  the  gases  which  usu 
ally  form  the  most  soluble  corrosive  matter 
are  confined  within  the  pipe,  whereas,  in  ooen 
cisterns,  the  gas  is  more  liable  to  escape/  I 
haJe  f°und  car6°nic  acid  in  water  which  cor- 
roded lead  rapidly,  when  corked  up  in  a bottle 
or  confined  in  a pipe  (the  pipe  leading  from 
the  pump  to  the  well  is  of  course  always  full 
of  water),  but  when  a slip  of  lead  is  intro- 
duced into  a glass  of  the  same  water,  the  metal 
is  scarcely  acted  upon,  owing  to  the  gas  escap- 
ing. \Y  hen  hydrochloric  acid  * is  contained 
in  water,  which  I have  lately  discovered  in 
several  localities,  the  lead  is  acted  upon  with 
great  energy  in  open  vessels,  and  the  water  is 
Strongly  impregnated  with  the  chloride  of 
lead. 

Six  years’  daily  experience  enables  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject ; but  I by 
no  means  wish  to  cause  any  unnecessary  alarm*; 
there  are,  however,  many  persons  besides  my- 
self who  have  found  that  precaution  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

L examined  some  water  a few  months  since, 
which  contained  lead  in  solution,  and  the  pipe 
*lb?ei\la,d  d?wn  about  dfteen  years;  but  not- 
withstanding that  the  solid  contents  contained 
m^pint  of  the  water  amounted  tn 


and  were  composed  of  chlorides  and  sulphates, 
they  afforded  no  protection  by  forming  an  in- 
soluble crust , otherwise  the  lead  would  not  have 
been  found  in  solution. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Roman  cement 
will  not  adhere  to  lead;  but  I am  informed 
by  a gentleman  that  he  had  a leaden  tank 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  good  cement 
about  three  years  since,  which  is  perfect  to  this 
day.  If  this  simple  plan  were  to  be  generally 
adopted,  no  risk,  as  regards  the  tanks,  would 
be  incurred  : an  occasional  inspection,  in  order 
to  see  that  the  cement  had  not  chipped  off,  is 
all  that  would  be  require^. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
11y.  Osborn. 

Southampton,  Sept.  3rd,  1847. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A ‘ Gas,  Water,  and  Sewerage,’  Committee 
has  been  appointed  at  Iladleigh,  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  ‘under  one  system  of  management.’ 

Lakenham  church  has  been  re-opened  after 

a thorough  cleansing,  painting,  and  repair. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  Southampton 

Commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  and  im- 
proving the  town,  it  appears  that  during  the 
past  year  a sum  of  10,280/.  odd  has  beeu  ex- 
pended on  the  extension,  and  repair,  &c.,  of 
sewers ; 1)18/.  odd  also,  including  190/.  of 
salaries,  have  been  expended  on  the  mainte- 
nance and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  roads,  and 

highways,  and  in  lighting,  &c.,  523/.  odd. 

The  church  of  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts,,  re- 
cently rebuilt  in  the  early  decorated  style  of 
end  of  13th  century,  by  the  Longleat  family, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Manners  and 
Gill,  of  Bath,  Architects,  was  consecrated  on 

Tuesday  week. The  restoration  of  Othery 

church,  near  Bridgewater,  is  so  far  completed) 
that  it  is  intended  shortly  to  re-open  it.  Much 
further  repairs  are  still  required  did  the  funds 
permit.— — St.  Peter’s  church,  Cheltenham, 
the  erection  of  which,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  populous  districts  of  the  Tewkesbury- 
road,  has  been  so  long  talked  of,  has  been  at 
length  commenced.  The  first  stone  was  to 

he  laid  on  Monday  week  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

St.  Mark’s  Church,  Tewkesbury-road,  erected, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  F.Niblett,  architect, since 
26th  March  last,  when  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week. 
It  is  a plain  and  simple  edifice,  in  the  early 
English  style,  with  a nave  67  feet  by  18, feet; 
two  aisles,  56  feet  by  12  feet  each  ; and  a chan- 
cel, 24  feet  by  16  feet;  a high-pitched  open 
roof  and  tall  lancet-shaped  windows,  the  east 
one  filled  with  painted  glass.  A tower  1,12. 
feet  high  springs  from  the  south-west  cp/qpr 
of  the  nave.  The  seats  are  open  and  j^ee. 

-Something  like  an  honourable  recognition 
of  the  services  of  a professional  man  was  made 
the  other  day  at  Cheltenham,  where  a new 
l oad  was  inaugurated  by  a ‘ master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  a ‘ libation  of  wine,’  under  the 
name  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  C.  Hale,  who  had 

formed  it. The  new  town  hall  at  Dudley  is 

so  far  completed  that  the  petty  sessions  were 

to  be  held  in  it  on  Monday  last. The  new 

Church  at  Cookley,  near  Kidderminster,  is  to 
be  erected,  it  is  said,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  architect,  of  Worcester.  The  edifice 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  decorated  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  to  accommodate  400  persons, 
without  galleries. 


4 he  Bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  late  Lieutenant-General,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Ceylon,  was  inaugurated  at  Colombo 
on  25th  June  last.  From  an  article  io  the 
Colombo  Examiner  on  the  subject  of  road- 
making in  Ceylon,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his 
efforts  to  form  good  roads  have  been  of  great 
service,  and  are  worthy  of  being  imitated  by 
his  successors.  He  is  said  to  have  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Ceylon,  and 
to  have  changed  the  island  from  a military 
garrison  to  a large  exporting  and  importing- 
colony.  D 

Ancient  Carthage. — The  Journal  des 
Debats  announces  the  discovery,  at  Tunis,  on 
the  14th  ult.,  of  an  object  most  interesting  to 
all  artists  and  antiquaries.  Some  workmen 
employed  to  quarry  stone  near  the  inner  har- 
bour ot  ancient  Carthage,  discovered,  about  30 
teet  underground,  a colossal  bust,  in  marble, 
representing  a figure  of  Juno,  so  wonderfully 
well  preserved  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  sculptured  only  the  day  previous. 
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THE  UNION  OF  LABOUR  WITH  BEAUTY.  ' 

At  a soiree  in  Sheffield  last  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Institution  there, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Lord 
Morpeth  made  an  eloquent  address,  as  in- 
deed he  always  does.  In  the  course  of  it, 
speaking  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and  with 
apt  reference  to  the  place  in  which  he  was,  his 
lordship  said  : — Those  of  you  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  old  legends  and 
classical  mythology  are  aware,  that  among  the 
fancied  deities  with  which  they  people  their 
world,  one  more  especially  was  regarded  as 
the  god  of  labour  and  of  handicraft,  Vulcan 
by  name,  who  was  always  represented  as  em- 
ployed in  huge  smithies  and  workshops, 
hammering  huge  anvils,  blowing  huge  bellows, 
heating  vast  furnaces,  and  begrimed  with  soot 
and  dirt.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
hard-working  and  swarthy  looking  divinity 
they  wished  to  pick  out  a wife.  And  they  did 
not  select  for  him  a drab — not  a person,  taken 
herself  from  the  scullery  or  kitchen,  but  they 
chose  for  him  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  Now  pick  out  for  me  the  moral  of 
this  tale,  for  I believe  that  nothing  ever  was 
invented, — certainly  nothing  by  the  polished 
and  brilliant  imagination  of  the  Grecian  in- 
tellect— which  has  not  its  meaning  and  its 
moral.  I have  no  doubt  that  all  the  legends 
of  our  own  country — that  the  one  even  of  your 
own  neighbourhood,  the  Dragon  of  Wantley 
itself, — has  some  appropriate  allegory  and 
meaning,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  find  them  out. 
But  whaf  is  the  special  meaning  of  the  marriage 
of  Vulcan  with  Venus  — of  the  hard-working 
artificer  with  the  laughter-loving  queen — of 
labour  with  beauty?  What  is  it  but  this, 
that  even  in  a busy  hive  of  industry  and 
toil  like  this,  even  here,  upon  a spot  which 
is  in  many  respects  no  inapt  representation 
of  the  fabled  workshop  of  Vulcan — even 
here,  amid  the  clang  of  anvils,  the  roar 
of  bellows,  and  the  sputtering  of  forges — 
even  here,  amid  stunning  sounds  and  sooty 
blackness,  the  mind — untrammelled  mind — 
may  go  forth — may  pierce  the  dun  atmosphere 
which  is  poised  around  us,  may  wing  its  way 
to  fresh  air  and  purer  light  which  are  beyond, 
and  may  ally  itself  with  all  that  is  most  fair, 
genial,  and  lovely  in  creation.  So,  gentlemen, 
I say,  your  labour — your  downright  hard, 
swarthy  labour  may  make  itself  the  companion, 
the  helpmate,  and  the  husband  of  beauty — of 
physical  beauty,  as  I have  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  inspection  which  I am  able  even  now 
to  command.  But  the  beauty  with  which  I 
say  your  labour  should  ally  itself,  is  intellectual 
beaut’y— the  beautyr  which  is  connected  with 
the  plaiy'of  fancy,  with  the  achievements  of  art, 
and  with  the  creation  of  genius, — beauty,  such 
as  painting  fixes  upon  the  glowing  canvas,  such 
as  the  sculptor  embodies  in  the  breathing 
marble,  such  as  architecture  develops  in  her 
stately  and  harmonious  proportions,  such  as 
music  clothes  with  the  enchantments  of  sound. 
Now,  it  is  the  perception  and  cultivation  of  the 
beautiful  in  these  departments  that  I look  for 
in  your  schools  of  design,  and  your  concerts  ; 
and  many  of  the  lectures  which  you  hear  from 
able  and  gifted  men,  may  be  made  most  agree- 
ably subservient ; and  I strongly  advise  you, 
and  1 advise  the  members  of  this  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  and  I strongly  advise  its  well- 
wishers  and  promoters,  to  show  a discrimi- 
nating and  generous  support  of  these  tasteful 
and  humanising  pursuits. 


Furnace  Improvements. — A patent  has 
been  granted  to  Mr.  George  Grundy,  of  Man- 
chester, for  a peculiar  arrangement  of  fur- 
nace and  flues,  so  as  to  form  a continuous 
fireplace  from  end  to  end  supplied  with  air 
from  parallel  air  flues,  thus  allowing  the  heat 
to  be  conducted  from  end  to  end,  or  from  end 
to  centre  repeatedly,  and  for  a peculiar  form 
and  construction  of  tile  or  fire-clay  tubes, 
cylinders,  or  retorts  for  generating  gas,  to  be 
made  in  pieces  strengthened  with  imbedded 
metal  hoops,  jointed  with  fire-clay,  and  made 
to  extend  to  any  length,  or  from  end  to  end  of 
the  fornace,  with  exit-pipe  at  both  ends  for 
the  issue  of  gas,  and  the  means  of  removing 
coal  tar  from  it,  and  creating  a draft  through 
it  so  as  completely  to  remo  - e the  carbonaceous 
deposit.  Four  of  these  retorts  may  be  mounted 
in  one  furnace. 


Conrsponentce. 


CARDIFF  TOWN  IIALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  The  Builder 
my  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  competition,  in  a manner  which,  I think, 
calls  for  some  notice  on  my  part.  Amongst 
other  observations,  you  state  that,  “ having 
limited  the  competitors  to  the  sum  of  8,000/., 
the  council  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
me,  my  estimate  being  i 1,690/.” 

The  advertisement  for  designs,  after  stating 
the  accommodation  required,  ended  thus, — 

“ The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
are  calculated  at  8,000/.,”  and  I do  not  conceive 
that  there  is  any  thing  here  which  renders  it 
imperative  on  an  architect  to  limit  his  estimate 
to  that  precise  sum  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  ac- 
commodation indispensably  required  could  not 
be  provided  for  the  money.  The  question  is, 
has  any  building  containing  a town-hall,  two 
courts  of  justice  (of  size  adequate  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Glamorganshire),  together  with  police 
court,  rooms  for  magistrates,  grand  jury,  clerk 
of  the  peace,  court- keeper,  &c.  &c., — ever  been 
executed  for  8,000/.,  or  anything  like  it,  even 
where  building  materials  are  as  cheap  as  at 
Cardiff? 

My  design  was  conceived  on  as  economical 
a scale  as  I deemed  admissible,  and  I reported 
that  which  I believed  a fair  and  honest  esti- 
mate, and  at  which  sum  I should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Your  journal  teems  with  letters  and  remarks 
on  the, — to  use  the  mildest  term, — error  of 
reporting  false  or  inadequate  estimates,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  in  The 
Builder,  which  has  always  striven  to  rectify 
this  abuse,  hasty  strictures  on  the  acceptation 
of  an  apparently  honest  estimate.  In  this 
very  same  number,  is  an  instance  in  point, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  lowest  tender  for 
the  Guernsey  memorial  was  double  the  amount 
of  the  estimate ; such  an  occurrence  I have 
made  it  a rule  to  avoid  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  in  my  report  accompanying  the 
design,  I candidly  stated,  though  at  ibe  risk 
of  losing  all  chance  of  success,  that  I did  not 
think  the  required  accommodation  could  be 
procured  for  8,000/. : and  in  all  probability  the 
council  may  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
from  the  result  of  former  experience  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  estimates  generally. 

Trusting  I shall  be  excused  this  vindication 
of  myself  from  being  the  object  of  what  your 
correspondent  is  pleased  to  term  “ a decision 
the  most  unjust,”  and  apologizing  for  taking 
up  so  much  of  your  valuable  space, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Horace  Jones. 

16,  Furnival’s-Inn,  September  6th,  1847- 

•/  The  remarks  in  question  contained  no 
charge  against  Mr.  Jones  even  by  implication. 
The  objection  was  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
committee,  and  that  remains  still  in  full  force. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Eales. 


GUERNSEY  MEMORIAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent’s  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  Victoria  Tower,  Guernsey,  is  erro- 
neous ; permit  me,  therefore,  to  set  him  right, 
and  to  offer  a few  statements  of  my  own  by 
way  of  explanation. 

1st.  The  lowest  tender  was  2,664/.  18s.  6d., 
and  not  “ just  3,000/.” 

2nd.  This  tender  was  made  upon  drawings 
showing  a tower  of  greater  height  than  was 
absolutely  required  by  the  conditions  of  the 
competition. 

3rd.  The  building  will  be  erected  for  the 
1,500/.  without  any  deviation  from  the  sketch 
selected  by  the  committee  from  three  or  four 
I sent  to  them  as  a competitor. 

4th.  Previous  to  the  builders’  competition, 
I prepaied  the  committee  for  an  excess  over 
the  1,500/.,  and  they  have  explained  to  me  that 
the  greatness  of  such  excess  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  extensive  government  works  pro- 
gressing in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jersey 
have  tended  to  advance  the  price  of  both 
labour  and  materials  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  It  is  a fact,  moreover,  that  there  were 
only  three  tenders  delivered. 

I am,  Sir,  & c., 

Wilioam  B,  Colling. 
London,  Sept,  8,  1847- 


fWiarrllanra. 

Lectures  on  Architecture. — At  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  has  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on 
architecture.  The  second,  given  on  Friday  in 
the  week  before  last,  related  to  ibe  architecture 
of  the  Greeks.  The  lecturer  said: — The  highest 
styles  of  ancient  architecture  were  shewn  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  structures.  The  original  type  of  the 
Grecian  temple  was  the  wooden  hut.  (?)  Archi- 
tecture, in  fact,  comprised  a complete  system 
of  relations,  proportions,  and  laws,  which  bad 
their  basis  in  nature  itself.  The  Doric  order 
was  a thoroughly  well-conceived  and  highly- 
wrought  production  of  the  Greeks,  unim- 
proved by  any  subsequent  efforts.  It  was 
happily  and  successfully  carried  out  in  some  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Liverpool,  as  the  chapel 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  oratory 
at  St.  James’s  Cemetery.  The  Ionic  order 
was  next  described.  Generally,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  an  order  was  the  capital,  but  of  the 
Ionic  order  an  essential  part  was  the  base. 
The  shaft  contained  twenty-four  channelings, 
and  the  fiutes,  instead  of  coming  to  a sharp 
edge,  had  a fillet  between  each  two.  The 
capital  was  marked  by  spiral  volutes.  The 
Doric  order  was  invented  in  Greece  proper; 
the  Ionic  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Corinthian 
order  differed  essentially  from  the  others  in  its 
capital.  The  base  was  much  the  same.  The 
story  of  its  origin  was  interesting.  Whatever 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  fact, 
the  moral  of  the  story  was  good.  It  shewed 
that  if  an  artist  wished  to  find  any  thing  new, 
he  must  go  to  nature,  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
produce  something  graceful  and  elegant.  It 
was  not  merely  one  part  of  a building  that  con- 
stituted character  : the  type  must  be  followed 
out  in  the  smallest  details,  otherwise  there 
would  be  a harshness  and  irregularity  for 
which  no  amount  of  beauty  in  the  individual 
parts  could  make  amends.  In  treating  of 
Grecian  temples,  and  particularly  of  the  Par- 
thenon, which  was  cited  as  a proof  of  what  the 
Greek  mind  could  do  in  true  art,  the  lecturer 
observed,  that  when  architecture  was  alone 
she  was  defective.  She  required  the  aid  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  did  not  acquire  her 
true  majesty  till  all  these  were  concentrated  in 
one  great  building.  Here  it  was  that  we  fell 
short.  We  did  not  adequately  embellish  our 
buildings,  consequently,  they  were  inexpressive 
and  passionless  : they  did  not  elevate  the  mind 
or  move  the  imagination.  In  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  however,  we  were  likely  to  have 
a structure  that  would  vie  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  times. 

The  Rescue  of  the  Great  Britain 
transatlantic  leviathan  steamer  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  on  record  of  the 
engineering  talent  applied  to  the  raising  of  a 
stranded  ship,  not  even  excepting  the  floating 
of  the  Gorgon  steam  frigate  at  Monte  Video. 
Although  the  engineer  who  first  undertook 
the  task  was  Mr.  I.  Brunei,  jun.,  who  caused 
a peculiar  breakwater  to  be  erected  seaward, 
to  which  Captain  Claxton  added  an  outward 
row  of  elastic  greenwood  ; — by  the  Messrs. 
Bremner,  father  and  son,  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  was  the  task  of  rescuing  her  chiefly 
accomplished.  “.Mr.  Bremner,”  says  the  Liver- 
pool Times , “ has  been  singularly  successful  in 
all  his  undertakings  of  a similar  kind.  He  has 
now  raised  no  less  than  200  submerged  vessels. 
Some  time  ago  he  succeeded  in  saving  a cargo 
of  Swedish  iron  belonging  to  Messrs.  Jevons 
and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  from  on  board  a vessel 
sunk  in  deep  water  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.” 
Several  other  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  credit  of  the  achievement. 

Irish  Marble. — We  find,  says  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  that  a vessel,  just  arrived  in  the  river 
from  the  port  of  Galway,  has  brought  the 
large  quantity  of  32J  tons  weight  of  marble,  the 
production  of  the  county  of  Galway.  This  is 
the  same  quarter  from  which  the  arrivals  of 
last  year  took  place,  and  which  was  at  the  time 
spoken  of  as  being  of  a very  beautiful  descrip- 
tion. 

Demand  for  Labour  in  Australia. — 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  April  last,  was — 
Blacksmiths,  30s.  to  35s.  weekly  ; carpente  •rs> 
6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  day  ; bricklayers,  6s.  to  6s.  od. 
per  day;  masons,  6s.  to  7s-  Per  day  » labourers, 
1 5s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Most  of  the  trades,  it 
is  said,  can  find  good  employment  at  the  prices, 
fixed, 
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The  Churches  of  London.  — Passing 
down  King:-street,  we  face  the  interesting 
church  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  stand- 
ing beneath  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent 
abbey.  I think  it  is  Smollett  who  indignantly 
observes,  that  England  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  a stranger  is  not  made  wel- 
come to  the  house  of  God.  The  neglected  and 
disgraceful  state  of  many  of  the  London 
churches;  the  exaction  of  tivopence  as  the 
price  of  entering  the  great  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s  ; the  necessity  of  feeing  a pew-opener 
on  a Sunday,  and,  on  a weekday,  of  sending 
to  an  ale-house  or  an  eating-house,  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a sleepy  or  drunken  sexton  with 
his  keys,  is  indecent  and  discreditable  in  the 
extreme.  Putting  the  higher  consideration  of 
religion  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; putting 
aside  the  miserable  disfigurement  of  our  many 
beautiful  churches  by  pews  and  galleries,  and 
the  invidious  aristocratic  and  unchristian-like 
distinction  which  is  now  made  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor, — the  public  have  at  least  a 
right  to  exact  from  the  English  clergy  the 
same  boon  which  is  granted  in  every  Christian 
city  in  Europe — namely,  a free  admission  to 
the  church  which  they  support  out  of  their 
daily  means.  London  is  rich  with  numerous 
churches,  replete  with  interesting  monuments, 
historical  associations,  and  architectural 
beauty ; but  whether  we  seek  ingress  to  them 
from  purely  devotional  feelings — whether  with 
the  feelings  of  an  artist,  a poet,  or  a devotee 
they  alike  engender  emotions  which  advance 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,  and  con- 
sequntly  ought  to  be  freely  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  are  yearly  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  palaces  and  museums  to  the  lower  orders, 
free  of  expense,  and  yet  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  God  are  still  closed  against  them.  As  an 
Englishman  and  a Protestant,  I could  not  ac- 
company a foreigner  or  a Roman  Catholic  to 
any  one  of  the  interesting  churches  of  London 
without  a blush! — Jesse's  Memorials  of  London. 

Church  Struck  by  Liohtnino. — The 
parish  church  of  Welton,  Lincolnshire,  was 
struck  by  lightning  on  the  Sunday  before  last, 
when  one  person  was  killed  and  many  others  in- 
jured. It  appears  that  the  lightning  first  struck 
the  south-eastern  pinnacle  of  the  tower  and 
threw  down  a portion  of  the  battlement.  It  then 
passed  into  the  tower,  and  melted  an  iron  rod 
connected  with  the  clock.  Here  the  current 
of  electricity  was  divided,  one  portion  having 
descended  on  the  exterior,  and  entered  the 
earth,  while  another  portion  descended  inside, 
and  having  perforated  the  stone-work  of  the 
door  into  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  thrown 
down  the  clock  dial  inside,  passed  along  the 
north  aisle.  In  this  part  of  the  church  were 
suspended  three  small  brass  chandeliers,  which 
served  as  conductors  for  the  electric  fluid  down- 
wards, as  all  the  persons  standing  underneath 
them  were  injured.  On  the  floor  of  the  pew 
being  inspected,  it  was  found  to  be  perforated 
with  thirty  or  forty  small  holes.  In  passing 
from  the  north  aisle  into  the  chancel,  it  went 
out  by  five  different  holes  in  the  east  window, 
and  perforated  the  stone  wall,  upwards  of  two 
and  a half  feet  in  thickness,  in  two  different 
places. 

Valuation  of  Property  in  Middlesex. 
—At  a meeting  of  Middlesex  magistrates  on 
Tuesday,  a report  was  received  from  a com- 
mittee appointed  two  years  ago  to  collect  evi- 
dence as  to  the  increased  value  of  property 
within  the  county,  and  to  revalue  the  same. 
The  report  stated  that  the  committee,  after 
examining  witnesses  from  upwards  of  100 
parishes,  declared  the  present  annual  value  of 
the  landed  and  tenement  property  of  the  county 
to  be  7.754,330/.  The  rental,  according  to 
the  old  valuation,  amounted  to  6,367,317/., 
thus  shewing  an  increase  on  the  new  valua- 
tion of  1,387,013/.  The  assessment  of  late 
years  had  amounted  on  the  average  to  3jd.  in 
the  pound  ; but  the  ensuing  assessments  when 
collected  (presuming  them  to  be  made  upon 
the  new  valuation)  would  probably  not  exceed 
2£d.  in  the  pound. 

The  Lakes.  — Mr.  Wyld  has  published  a 
map  of  the  Lake  District,  which  will  be  found 
useful  by  all  who  intend  visiting  this  beautiful 
portion  of  England,  embracing  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland. 

Prevention  of  intra-mural  Burial.— 

A meeti  


neeting  will  be  held  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing, atjhe  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  to  peti- 


tion Parliament  on  this  subject.  Mr.  B. 
Bond  Cabbell,  M.P.,  will  take  the  chair 


Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  whole 
or  portions  of  the  works  to  be  done  in  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  the  north  aisle  of  Stowe 
Church,  Lichfield;  building  the  new  district 
church  at  Walker,  mason  and  joiner  work,  See. 
to  one  person  ; erecting  a new  Grammar 
School  at  Kidderminster;  painting  the  Cam- 
bridge Corn  Exchange;  taking  up  and  relaying 
with  new  4-inch  granite  paving,  the  carriage 
way,  pavement,  and  other  work  in  part  of 
Duke-street  and  Tooley-street ; repairing  the 
foot  and  carriage  pavements  and  lighting  with 
gas  at  Saffron-hill ; making  sewers,  550  feet 
and  2,267  feet  for  Westminster  Commission  ; 
supplying  2,000  feet  of  Aberdeen  or  Guernsey 
granite  curb,  12  by  8,  dressed,  &c.,  at  Wool- 
wich ; executing  the  works  on  Cameron’s 
Coalbrook  Railway ; lighting  with  15  gas 
lamps  part  of  the  parish  of  Edmonton  ; and 
supplying  5,700  tons  of  wrought-iron  rails, 
2,200  tons  cast-iron  chairs,  and  75,000  larch 
sleepers  to  the  Shropshire  Union  Railways 
and  Canal  Company. 

Antiquities. — In  pulling  down  thedeanery 
at  Lincoln,  two  very  ancient  open  fire-places 
and  chimneys  have  been  discovered,  which  are 
conjectured  to  be  part  of  the  original  building 
of  Dean  Gravesend  in  1254.  Both  are  of 
wrought  stone,  with  tiled  backs,  and  have  been 
made  for  the  burning  of  wood  upon  the  hearth  ; 
and  each  chimney  forms  the  half  of  a four- 
sided pyramid,  with  the  apex  ending  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  F."  | Manchester!. — Ou  referring  to  the  communication  — 
question,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  “ B.  B.”  arrogates  to  himself 
any  merit.  The  trap  is  claimed  by  several.  We  will  take  an  op- 
portunity to  give  that  part  of  the  letter  which  relates  to  our  cor- 
respondent's own  proceedings. 

“ J.  //."—The  instrument,  of  which  a sketch  was  inclosed,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  pen  in  ruling  in  curves. 

“ & C.  IF.”— The  width  of  the  shadow  would  be  the  same  os  the 
extent  of  the  projection. 

“ J.  A.  P.”  next  week. 


Receieed.— “ E.  J.  C..”  “ J.  L.,"  “ A.  B.” (Brick  Duties),  “ C.  R.  C.,” 
1 R.,“  " Ex-M.  P.."  “ W.  H.  T„”  “ Vindex.”  “ J.  W."  (Great  Mal- 
l).  “ C.  J.,”  “ F.  and  G„”  11  J.  S."  “Ground  Plan  of  the  Actual 


j- Cements, 

Mortars,  Ac.,"  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  W.  Pasley ; Second  Edit.,  Part  I. ; 
Wcale.  “ Chart  of  Ancient  Armour,  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  byJ.  Hewitt:  Bell,  Fleet-street. 

“ Books.  Price s.  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


books  or  hud  addresses. 

Ehhati  m.— “ To  obtain  heights  which  cannot  he  measured."— An 


accidentally  crept  into  the  paragraph  thus  headed  (p.  403, 
anuff,  which  requires  to  be  corrected.  Instead  of— “ as  the  distance 
between  the  rods  is  to  the  height  of  the  long  rod  over  the  short 


of  the  lo>m  rod  from  the  building  to  the 
height  of  the  building,”— read,  " so  is  the  distance  of  the  short 
rod,”  Ac. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods. 
In  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brumptou,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac  Ac 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  orDelivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  I»ep6t 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


JAS.  COVINGTON  and  SON,  Licensed 

Lightermen,  No.  8 Wharf,  City  Road  Basin,  and  No.  1, 
w arkworth-terrace,  I.imchouse,  London.  CONT KACTS  TA K EN 
of  evcry  description  of  goods  to  any  extent 
N.B.  Heavy  castings,  Ac.,  craned  under  Twenty  Tons.  Goods 
landed  and  carted. 


’1\TILLIAM  PETERS  (late  Poynder  and 

? 1 Mndlicnttl. 


Mcdlicottl, 

„ . LIME  AVHARFS, 

Great  Scotland  Yard,  Charing  Cross  ; and  Paddington  Bason. 


G_  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

J.RE\  SIONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

? delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 

yard  of  thirteen  baskets— Parties  can  lie  accommodated  with  a 
rar^^haiLe;ght-ApPly  10 CUAKLES  FORMBY, Esq., Hailing, 


piRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

-~  Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
rrora  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
MMy'Iwcripti8  TlleS'  Lime'  Sand’  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 


Bp  fccr  y ~V; 
fSajcslp's  ^81 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

T*  A ILL  IE’S  PatentTransparent  Slide  Valve 

JL»  VENTILATORS  — To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPauiter  ond  Stainer,  12  b,  Cumberland  Market,  Regeut's-park, 
Dondon.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
unices.  Bed-rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  F orty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff 


TVR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI. 

LATOR.-F.  E DWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
i''iianh -street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Arclii- 
tects.  Builders.  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  fur  the 
ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  6d.  to 

application  ProsP€c^Qsi  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 


m . SMOKY  CHIMNEYS-NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
x wenty-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
eveo-  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
cut bo  pay***  Q‘  smo‘sy  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 


ZINC  WORK. 

jyjESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HARLAND  be*  to 


call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :— 

2-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4ld.  I 3»-inch  Gutter — per  foot  4jd. 

2J  ditto  „ 6<L  I 4-inch  ditto „ 6<L 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  aud  Cisterns  Lined  from  4Jd.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5iL  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumberland-place,  New- 
ington. Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Goo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 


Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

lu  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  con  be  used  in  all  olimates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  neat 
Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHA8.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 


It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is 
spray  of  sen-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil.  and,  compared  with 


white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  o 

hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BULLDEKS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  nt  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  ii,  Albion-placc, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfrinrs’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  aud  Tiles  for  Firo-places,  Ac. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  lie  seen,  aud  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREI VE  and  GRELLLER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belviderc-road,  near  Watcrloo-bridgc,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  os  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAILERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TI LE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 r.M. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  theEaling- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  nt  the  office  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1, 1847. 
n''  ‘ ' — also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Leith- 


1 licse  machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHTS,  Lcith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  : Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buchamm-strcct, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH  Pcnkridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 


EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

street.  Strand,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  veente  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8cL  per  foot  run. 
Architects  aud  Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 


FELL  can  guorautee  its  being  properly  executed. 


(PROVISIONALLY  REGISTERED.) 

THE  ALBION  PLATE  GLASS  „COM- 

PANY.— CAPITAL,  £100.000,  in  4,000  shares  of  £33  each.— 
Preliminary  deposit,  3s.  6d.  per  share,  until  complete  registration. 


Matthew  Forster.  Esq..  M.P.,  New  Citv  Chambers. 
Capt.  Charles  Edward  Mangles,  Guildford. 

George  Frederick  Young,  Esq..  Limchouse. 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Comfoot,  Esq.,  Old  Palace,  Richmond. 
John  Knill,  Esq., London  Bridge  Wharf. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  Esq..  Aldbury,  near  Guildford. 
Cornelius  Smith,  Esq.,  Gracechurch-streeL 
Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  Old  Broad-street 
Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Bromley,  Middlesex. 

maxaoeil— Mr.  Henry  Howard. 


William  Bagshaw,  Esq.,  Coleman-street 
John  Adams  Carter,  Esq.,  Leadenhall -street 

barkers.— The  Commercial  Bank  of  London. 

solicitors.— Messrs.  Shearman  & Slater,  23,  Great  Tower-street 
surveyor.— John  Morris,  Esq.,  58,  Fenchurch-strect. 
secketarv.— Henry  Shearman,  Esq. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  manufacture  of  Plate  Glass  in  Great  Britain 
was  about  7,000  feet  per  week.  The  Sales  are  now  about  70,000  feet 
per  week,  exclusive  of  Foreign.  The  demand  is  increasing  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  although  some  of  the  houses  are  working  night 
ana  day,  the  supply  of  good  quality  is  still  inadequate  for  Home 
consumption  alone. 

From  1827  to  1847,  the  reduotion  in  price  has  been  from  12s.  to  5s. 
per  foot,  or  60  per  cent 

From  1827  to  1847,  the  increase  in  consumption  has  been  from 
5,000  to  70,000  feet  per  week,  or  1,400  per  cent. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  afford  a better,  and,  if  possible, 
a sufficient  supply,  and  thereby  to  revive  and  encourage  the  Ex- 
port trade  in  this  nrticle,  which  might  be  carried  to  au  enormous 
extent,  but  which  in  the  present  state  of  supply  and  demand  is 
grievously  neglected. 

The  profit  now  realised  in  this  manufacture  in  Englonl  is  about 
20  per  cent.,  but  the  present  Company,  by  a superior  application  of 
Machinery  and  the  adoption  of  important  scientific  improvements 
(to  be  patented  for  tlieir  especial  benefit)  will  be  enabled  not  only  to 
construct  their  works  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  similar 
undertakings,  but  also  to  carry  them  on  at  a decreased  permanent 
charge.  And  by  these  means  this  Company  will  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  vast  superiority  over  any  existing  establishment 

Freed  as  this  rising  trade  now  is  from  excise  restrictions,  and 
looking  at  the  extraordinary  results  that  have  already  arisen,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  either  the  extent  to  which  this  manufacture 
niay  be  carried,  or  the  full  amount  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from 


. considerably  hclow  that  of  statuary  marble, 

The  locality  of  London  presenting  peculiar  advantages,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  fur  the  Purchase  of  an  Eligible  Site  of  Free- 
hold Land  ou  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  and  other  important  steps 
are  taken  whereby  the  W orks  may  be  completed,  and  in  full  work- 
ing operation  within  Twelve  Months. 

This  undertaking  is  brought  forward  not  only  as  a safe  and  ex- 
tremely Valuable  Investment  for  Capital,  but  also  as  one  which 
the  Public  Interest  imperatively  demands,  and  a large  Amount 
being  already  subscribed,  the  remainder  will  be  apportioned  to 
respectable  Parties,  who  may  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices 
of  t^1-' (^tnpany,  No.  4,  Railway-place,  Fenchurch-street,  where, 
or  of  the  .Solicitors.  No.  23,  Great  Tower-street,  Prospectuses  and 
and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  BUILDER 


CH  EA  P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  arc  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-stroet,  Baker-street.  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


PLA'l'E  GLASS.  — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Plate  Glass  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect 
the  quality  and  substance  manufactured  by  the  UNION  PLATE 
GLASS  COMPANY.— Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-gardcu,  Holbofn. 

N.B.  Rough  Plate  Glass  supplied  one-fourth,  three-eighths,  c~ ‘ 

• **  - - - • - hthfck-^HTCF * * 


half,  and  threc-quarter-ineb  tl 


L CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Gloss,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  luO  and  800  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  Loudon. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  tlie 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


S' 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

i 26.SOHO-8QUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 

manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
Tliia  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


w 


IN  DOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 


article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SnEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-front®.  Show-cases,  kc.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  aud  Good  Colours  of  the  beBt  quality ; 
Brushes,  Dryers,  aud  every  article  used  In  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  LN  SHEETS  ; Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
Bruss-work,  and  ull  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE.  87, 
Bislmpsgate-street  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 
buildert  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways!,  forms  a complete  ventilator  aud  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effeotive.—  Apply  for  licenses  aud  to 
inspeot  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  KingBgate-strcet,  London. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  ltoad,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  A 
full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
an  v part  of  the  country.  , , , 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  tho 
Country. 


F 

ft 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
i of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  J oiner 
• to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
j Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
I materials,  superior  workmanship, 


)0 


r__ior  worKnuuisnm, 

lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This 
Establishment,  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  somo  man  u- 
acturcrs  of  a very  respectable  uame.  Consumers  should  sec  that 
he1  tdand ard  slzePoxsk  is  29  inches U^by  l7*  ^ro8s  the  head  <mt- 
iide  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  poc  Kct  can  ascer 
ain  this. 


IATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

I lished  to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
OS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  fatutence  Pountney  Hill 
non-street,  London.  bep&te  :-Three  Cranes  V harf  69,  U pper 
mes-street ; St.  George's  Wharf.  U pper  Belgi  av®'P^c®1  Vyharf' 
ton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth , Railway  YVliarr, 

dTpiaater  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  kc. 

AMES  WESTON  having; completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  an  (powerful  machinery,  at 
EMENTAND  PLASTER  WORKS. IOLL-\V  ALL.POPiAR 
les  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  ao- 
i the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  m 
* who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 

gfefe ££' Sto  Comb.  St  Antert 

-street,  Bliickfriars.  


RUN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

AUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  ivna  the  trade 

st  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others.  erro- 
dv  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them 
, that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  >s  totaUy  dissimilar  in  composi- 
md  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
' ' it  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
r.  contact.,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 


, ... micuuuu  upon 

whioh  it  ma  ■ come  iu  contact,  but  completely  resists  the 
,f  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
: following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
i nr-,,,,irf.«  t.hp  hardness  of  stone. 


Bowing  properties,  wnicn  u uoian. 
apidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

' ce  other  internal  cements, its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 


ti„  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  UghtuMS. 
ilitv,  aud  uuifonn  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  ov« 
being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
tetory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  .‘i^imnRY  LANE 
.('ueni  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRU  H a LATi  e. 
at  for  Liverpool  aud  Mauchester,  Mr.  U.  PAST*  *5,  Caaiunt,- 
Liverpool. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCeinent 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, docs  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing aud  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  kc.  kc. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SUNS,  MiUbank-street,  West- 
minster. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  aud  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  aud  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MiUbank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Seal-street,  Liverpool 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VE11EY,  2,  South  Wharf  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  lias  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  ns  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  os  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


It  will  cffectuaUy  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  tha  :au  bo  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  wiU  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  eileot  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  iu  use ; but 
with  aU  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with' a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had. 

JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  havo  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  iu  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  on  iu  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  cflect,  producenble  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


E 


MERSON’S  PATENT  CEMEJNT 


WATER-PROOF  ; and,  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paint  brush,  thinning 
it,  as  may  be  requisite,  with  water. 

The  surface  to  whioh  it  is  to  be  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
PARATION, but  to  be  clean  and  free  from  dust  It  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  be  wet  or  dry,  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
will  cling  to  any  surface — BRICK,  STONE,  SLATE,  TILE,  FELT, 
OR  ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  may  be  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
C'O  LOU R,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  its  present  colour  being 
that  of  a light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it  mav  he  nnnlied 
on  the  walls,  and  oi 

It  is  particularly  caicunuicu lor  ijvu ivi  iv  x uutonc,  v luuao, 
Ac.,  for  its  PERMANENCY  aud  PLEASING  EFFECT  ; also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  aud  will  PRESERVE  the  walls 
as  effectively  as  any  cement. 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Coal 
Tar  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASl’HALTE  FELT  ROOFS,  ns 
more  efficient  and  economical 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon 
street,  London. 

Price  . . . . 9s.  64  per  cask  of  1 owt 
19s.  0d.  „ „ 2 cut 

An  aUowance  to  the  trade. 


s 


MITH’SSUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 


and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  St-wers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  bo  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Priuccs-strcet,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


PATRONISED  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable  aud  Honourable  Cornmis 
sioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and 

Original  Maker  of  Salt  Glazed  Brown-stone  Socket  Drain 
Pipes,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Surveyors,  Contractors,  aud  others  to  his  extensive  stock 
now  on  hand,  which  for  quality,  perfectibility,  and  price  is  un- 
equalled. The  foUowing  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully 
submitted ; — 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  Grcek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

Mr. 

Dear  Sin,— Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  Uberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmnnsliip.  As  such, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 

UBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

Manufactured  by 
HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 


T 


HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  Tubular  Drains  ; 
from  their  form  they  give  every  facility  for  a perfectly  free  passage. 

The  material  of  wluch  they  are  composed  is  imperishable,  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  and  cannot  corrode  ; in  addition  to  which, 
thev  are  glazed  inside. 

They  can  be  laid  down  with  more  ease,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
8ocket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  ujcd  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 Inch, 
and  9 inch.  Bends  aud  J unctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


N B.  The  above  are  also  mado  without  the 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6<L  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durablo  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Bp  fccr  fBajcstp's 


Kopal  letters  patent. 


iATENT  asphalts 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  aud  Manchester, 

The  Loudon  and  North  Western, 


ROOFING 


^ „ FELT,  as  used 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

, And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Eainbro . 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


by 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  iuui.  ,,  , . 

nn  V a tr  FFT  T ’’  of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
Also  8,  Laurence  Pountney  HU1,  Cannon-street.  London - 


Ep  Stcr  iOajcstp’s 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING 


Hopal  letters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

injii  Patronized  by  „ . 

HO.  Ttvam  Woods  and  horn  KBByKtlttB’.g  °l“?“  wVm, 

Her  Majesty's  Commission  oi  Customs,  Koval  Botanical  Gabdkns,  Regent’s  Park. 

Honourable  East-Indi  a company  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 

And  by  the  most  emto^t  membra  of  Urn^Koj  gj best  aud  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 

Roval  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square.  mv  :a  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 

disadvantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT,  Samples, 

and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  ^ some  of  them  of  seven  yeara ’ 


THE  BUILDER. 


W 


ANTED,  within  Three-quarters  of  a 


for  MANUFACTURING 


Desirable  ground  to  let,  for 

Building  Three  or  Six  Six-roomed  Houses,  at  Islington, 
]8  feet  frontages  by  70  feet  depth,  and  in  an  excellent  situation  ; 

Ninety-nine  Years  Lease,  and  moderate  Ground  Rents.— Apply  at 
Mr.  KEADUS,  Baker,  No.  13,  Copenhngeu-street,  Caledoman- 
road.  , _ 

A PAIR  of  Well-built,  Full-sized  Third- 

l\  rate  VILLA  CARCASSES  TO  LET,  at  a Ground  Rent, 
together  or  separately,  situate  m the  most  eligible  part  of.  and  being 
Noe.  1 and  3,  Albion-road.  Queen’S-road,  Dalston.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
TURNER, 5,  Devonshire  Cottages,  Green-lanes,  Stoke  Newington. 

TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Carcasses  to  be  sold  or  lei, 

at  a Ground  Rent,  or  taken  out  in  Bricklayer's  or  Joiner's 
Work,  near  the  Camden  Town  Station.  Also.  GROU  N I)  TO  LET , 
on  lone  Leases,  for  Fourth-rate  Houses.  Bricks  may  be  h ad  on  the 
ground.— Apply  on  the  premises.  No.  1,  Weedington-street,  bottom 
of  Ferdinand-strcct.  llampstead-road. 


BUILDING  LAND.-BRICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

GROUND  TO  LET,  for  Third-rate  Villas, 

in  pairs  and  three's,  at  Islington,  fronting  the  High-road, 
for  Ninety-nine  Years.  Land-tax  Redeemed.  Such  a class  of  haures 
are  very  much  required  in  this  immediate  locality.— Apply  to  Mr. 
TURNER,  No.  0,  Devoushire-cottages,  Green  lanes.  Stoke  Newing- 

ton-greeh. 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  TWF.NTY-FIVE  THIRD-RATE 
HOUSES. 

TO  LET,  at  very  moderate  Ground  Rents, 

a very  eligible  plot  of  ground  for  close  houses,  in  Clifton- 
road,  near  Hamfltou-terrace.  Also  several  plots  for  detached  and 
semi-detached  villas.  The  reads  and  sewers  are  made.— Apply  to 
Mr.  ARMSON,  Carlton-hill,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John's  V ood. 

RESIDENCE  WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, Ac..  suitable  for  a Builder. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Dorset-square  and  the  Regcnt's-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises,  Workshops,  Saw-pits, 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Pinning.  Ac.  To  view,  applv 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  12.  Doreet-place,  Dorset-square.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton-villas,  Edgeware- 
road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  about  Twelve  Miles  from 

London,  in  Middlesex. an  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS 
of  a CARPENTER.  UNDERTAKER,  nnd  WHEELWRIGHT, 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  present  proprietor  and  his  family 
many  years,  who  is  about  to  decline  the  same  in  consequence  of  iu 
health.  The  premises  are  very  convenient,  and  the  stock,  whicli  is 
to  be  taken  at  a valuation,  not  extensive.  Any  young  and  active 
person  will  find  the  concern  worthy  of  notice. — For  further  jmr- 
'.icul&rs.  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  Me-sr.-.  PEUOII  and  Co., 
No.  13,  King-street,  West  Smitlifield,  Snow-hill. 


S: 


TO  CARPENTERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-esta- 
blished BUSINESS,  situated  at  the  West  End  of  the  town. 
To  be  disposed  of,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  principal,  a 
HOUSE,  full  of  good  Lodgers  ; rent  cleared  by  the  above.  Benches, 
Tools.  Ac.  to  be  taken  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  SI.  B.,  3,  J ohn- 
street.  North,  New-road,  London. 


ISLINGTON.-TO  CARPENTERS,  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-esta- 
blished BUSINESS  in  the  above  line,  situate  in  one  of  the 
beet  partrf  of  Lower  Islington.  The  Shops  are  large  and  well  adapted 
for  any  other  Business,  with  a good  Dwelling-house  and  Private 
Entrance.  Coming  ip  moderate. — For  further  particulars  apply 
at  2,  Canonbury  Cottage,  near  the  Thatched  House,  Lower- road, 
Islington. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  PAPERHANGERS,  BUILDERS.  HOU8E  DECORATORS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL,  at  his 

Rooms,  250,  High  Holbom,  on  WEDNESDAY,  15th 
Sept.,  at  Twelve,  upwards  of  40,000  pieces  of  PAPERHANGINGS 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  modem  design  ; including  drawing 
and  dining-room  papers  in  rich  crimson  and  other  flocks,  scroll 
damask,  satins,  Morpeth,  and  Elizabethans ; parlour  and  bed- 
room papers  in  chintzes,  trellis,  bouquet,  and  others;  hall  and 
staircase  papers  in  granites,  Sienna,  hand,  and  other  marbles,— 
May  be  viewed  one  day  prior,  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues 
had  at  the  rooms  as  above 


OAK  AND  BEECH  TIMBER.  Poles,  Faggots.  Ac.  i to  be  cleared 
off  the  land  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  near  Beech  Hill 
Park.  Hadley,  Middlesex,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  land,  Hadley 

Folley,  on  MONDAY.  September  20,  1847,  at  Eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve,  by  Order  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company.  3»0  large  Oak  Trees  of  excellent  quality. 
30  Beech  ditto,  and  230  smaller  trees,  lotted  and  [lying  by  good 
roads,  on  side  of  railway.  Hadley  Common,  a short  distance  from 
the  Cock,  at  Cock  Foresters;  also  about  800  large  Poles.  3,u00 
Faggots  and  Long  Tails,  large  qunntity  of  Top  Wood,  Stack  Wood, 
Ac.  Ac.  May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  COULSON,  Folley- 
house.  Hadley  ; Place  of  Sale  : and  of  the  Auctioneer.  Tottenham! 


TO  BUILDERS.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 
—Important  Sale  of  Building  Materials  near  ASHFORD  Rail- 
way Station.  KENT. 

R.  H.  BIERS,  by  direction  of  Mr. 

Grisscll,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on 

XPSIH  V IK.  lllh  mwl  f.  .1 1 ........  ..  .1...  . . , .1  ...  , 


M 


JYAY  STATION.  KENT,  comprising  a large  quantity  of 
TIMBER,  DEALS.  BATTENS, and  PLAN  KS,  I RON  MON  GERY , 
BAGS  of  NAILS.  Rod.  Bar.  nnd  Sheet  Iron,  several  TONS 
of  RAILS  and  CHAIRS,  Capital  Scaffolding,  in  about  one  Thousand 
SCAFFOLD  POLES,  BOARDS.  PUTLOGS,  and  CORDS,  Mortar 
Boards,  BLOCKS  and  FALLS,  CHAINS, ROPES.HORSE,  CART 
and  Ham^.  Four  temporan-  TURN  TABLES,  Trucks.  Barrows, 
£ R d J J1''  ENGINES,  a Large  Quantity  of  Sleepers, 
PLANT,  PUG  MILLS.  PUMPS,  BORING  and 
J'  ELL  SIN  KING  Tackle,  Plasterers'  Laths,  Drain  Tiles.  GRA- 
oll!t'r  PAVING  ; the  Erections  of  SHEDS,  SHOPS, 
’-FITS.  Alsosever.il  Fathoms  of 
FIRE  W OOD.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are  most  convenient  lor 
removal,  being  within  a few  yards  of  the  Railwav.  The  Tonnage 
cnargeaole  by  the  Company  is  exceedingly  moderate.— Catalogues 
are  preparing,  and  when  ready,  on  application,  will  be  sent  to  any 
mmitha  th®  *ungdom-— Dorset-place.-Approved  Bills  at  three 


Tn.On«y'.nHUa^ieBUrI^l,1-N,i  MATERIALS.  Costly  Internal 

rpo  BE  SOLI)  BY  AUCTION,  on  the 

premises,  by  THOMAS  GODWIN  and  SON,  on  WEDNES- 
P'ST’  ''cPt¥,nd,vr  15th,  1817,  and  following  dav.  punctually  nt 
tnansfon.nrl'  MATERIALS  of  this  most  siibstintinlly-liuilt 
mansion  and  offices,  including  about  1.000,000  bricks  verv  nrime 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  and 
fine ,-Memel  Timbers,  capital  Oak  and  yellow  Deal 
Tl^ngMindows,  Doors,  handsome  Marble  and  other  Chimuey 
1 i eces,  with  grates  and  fittings  complete  ; a quantity  of  Stone 
Coping  and  Paving,  stout  Chain  and  Rod  Fencing,  Ac  The  noble 
and  I 'eau 1 1 fu  1 lv-ex j-eu ted  Oak  Staircase,  the  magnificent  richlv- 
caryed  old  Oak  Chimney,  front  of  the  library,  the  chaste  and 

lthian  dccorafcioii  Lnii  . t , 


vorthy  of  especiid  no....  ... 
^1'.UJien'.  fmevn'  °L  ^reWtecta.  collecting  interior  decorations  of 
Uus  valuable  character.  The  lots  may  be  viewed  three  days  pre- 
^c’  111(1  catalogues  had  of  the  auctioneer,  ihazza 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a number  of  Stout  Scaffold 

POLES,  from  32  to  38  feet  long,  nt  4s.  6d.  each.— For  parti- 
culars, inquire  of  H.  B.,  42,  Eastchcap. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a Site  of  Ground,  in  the 

locality  of  Grosvenor-square.  110  feet  by  146,  well  suited  for 
a Chapel,  Public  Building,  or  Manufactory-  There  are  two  en- 
trances.-Apply  to  KINDER  and  SON.  Avery  Row,  Lower  Gros- 


renor-street. 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  some  plots  of  FREEHOLD 

GROUND,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  eligible  parts  of 
Brighton  ; also  n FREEHOLD  HOUSE,  producing  8 per  cent., 
nnd  Two  Leasehold  Houses,  80  years  unexpired,  producing  nearly 
!>  per  cent— For  Particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  HENRY  IITZ- 
GEKALD,  Globe-bridge  Wharf,  Regent's  Canal  Mile  End  Road. 


LEASEHOLD  HOUSES.  -Land-tax  Redeemed. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  for  Finishing, 

the  remainder  of  the  Valuable  EIGHT-ROOMED  I10USES 
lin  Carcase,  at  Newington,  Surrey'  ; also  TWO  W cll-finislicd 
HOUSES  in  Union-square,  Newington,  let  to  respectable  tenants  ; 
part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain  out  for  a short  time.— 
Apply  to  F.  POUGET,  Esq.,  Architect,  52,  Tnmty-square,  South- 


JOtVEEFUL  LANDING  CRANE.— 

JL  A Sixteen  Tons  Improved  Cast  and  Wrought-iron  Landing 
Crane  To  BE  SOLD.-May  be  seen  on  the  Quay,  Albion  Wharf, 
Surrey,  foot  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  Particulars  of  Mr.  EMULEiUN, 
Engineer,  New  Park-street,  Southwark-bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

170 R SALE,  50,000  feet  sup. of  New  Com- 

mon-tooled  York  Paving,  at  44s.  per  100  feet  sup.,  on  the 
Wharf,  or  delivered  within  three  miles  at  46s.  per  100  feet ; also  a 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
nbnve  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
1'.  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY'-KOAD— N. B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


Mosaic  pavements. — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs. Baths,  Ac.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture. may  be  seen  nt  the  Works  of  the  Sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxhall  Pottery.  Foo  of  Vauxholl-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITIIE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Alleniangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South* 
walk-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


s 


AMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 


CHURCIIES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimnev-piecesfrom  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  nnd  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


^ NSTON  QUARRIES.  — Messrs.  Wm. 

WRIGIIT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 


Builders.  Stone  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  the  land  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grisscll  ’ 
l'cto,  and  are  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  stone  on 


'or  forwarding  the  Stone  tonny  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  McssraWm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,Anston, 
’“-r  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


SLATE  SLABS. — The  Finest  Slabs  pro- 
duced in  WALES,  of  amazing  strength,  pure  in  texture,  and 
free  from  spots,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  the  PIMLICO 
SLATE  WORKS,  Upper  Belgravc-place,  planed  both  faces  at  the 
price  that  inferior  Slabs  in  tlie  rough  i self-faced)  are  currently  selling. 
These  reduced  prices  are  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount. 
These  Slabs  have  been  extensively  used  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Strathficldsaye.  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Deptford, 
the  M odcl  Prison,  Pentonvillc,  the  Goulstone-9qunre  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  and  are  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  Wales,  planed  both  faces,  at  very  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks,  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Larders  and  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
ings, Cantilevers,  Chimney  Pieces,  Ac.  Ac. 


M. 


COON  having  discovered  a new  method 

of  Lithographing  Designs  and  Plans  of  every  description, 
_ about  half  the  usual  time,  begs  to  inform  Architects  and  Con- 
tractors that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan.  Ac.  Ail 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to.— Litho- 
graphic Printing  Office,  15,  Cheapside. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

I^IRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in  RO- 

MAN  and  other  CEMENTS,  and  PLASTER  OF  PARIS, 
at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ballusters,  perforated 
Panellings,  Cantilevers.  Brackets,  Trusses,  Wreaths,  Scrolls, 
Masques.  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and  other  Chimney- 
shafts,  Soffits,  Bead-moulds,  Pateras,  Ac.,  Ac.,  36-inch  Centre 
Flowers  fixed  complete,  24s.  each,  smaller  in  proportion.  An  as- 
sortment of  Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for  fixing.— JOHN 
HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  l’arker-street,  Drury- 


W HUGHES  and  Co.,  ORNAM ENTAL 

• PLASTERERS,  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLERS, 
Ac.,  Manufacture  every  description  of  CEMENT  and  PLASTER 
ORNAMENTS  for  Internal  and  External  Decorations  ; have  a 
large  variety  of  Gothic  and  other  Ornamental  Chimney  Shafts, 
> a>es,  Flower  Stands,  Fountains,  Animat,  and  other  Figures  for 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Pediment  Scrolls,  Ballur  icrs. 
Trusses  for  Shop  Fronts,  Cantilevers,  Capitals  for  Columnt  and 
J llastcrs,  Balluxtrading  for  Balconies,  Terraces,  Ac. ; Centre 
Howcre.  Soffits,  Friezes,  Bed  Moulds,  Brackets,  Pateras,  Ac.,  for 
inside  work.  Builders  and  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  with  all 
kinds  or  Cement  and  Plaster  Castings  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the 
most  liberal  terms,  by  applying  at  the  Workshops,  No.  1,  Brewer- 
strett  North,  near  Sadler's  Wells,  St.  John-street-road,  Clerkenwell, 
mirl’  Where  specun«BS  can  be  seen-Kesidcnce,  116,  Goswell- 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton* 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 


Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
„.  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  nil  such  Persons  to 


apply  for  at  the  above  office. 


THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  liolden  in  the  10th 
and  1 lth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Mnjesty,  chapter  70  (local 
and  personal),  intituled,  “ An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,’’  provision  is  made  for  the  more 
effectually  draining  houses  and  property ; nnd  with  a view  thereto 
it  is  enacted,  that  where  houses  built  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  (2nd  July,  1847),  shall  not  be  drained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  nnd  if  there  shall  be  a sewer 
within  100  feet  of  any  front  of  the  building  or  of  any  inclosurc  about 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  order  the 
owners  or  occupiers,  at  their  expense,  to  drain  such  house,  by  con- 
tinuing the  sewer  along  their  frontage,  and  by  making  a drain  to 
lead  thereto;  nnd  if  there  be  already  a sewer  in  front,  adapted  to 
the  drainage,  then,  that  a covered  drain  into  it  shall  be  made,  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  direct,  and  that  the  part  ies  shall  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  the  original  construction  of  the  sewer,  if  bnilt 
within  thirty -five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  And  by 
the  said  Act  it  is  declared  that  no  drains  shall  be  made  without 
first  giving  notice  to  the  Commissioners,  who  are  to  regulate  the 
construction  thereof  And  it  is  by  the  said  Act  further  provided, 
that  all  drains  and  water-courses,  as  well  within  ns  without  houses 
and  other  property,  shall  be  cleansed  and  repaired  by  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers.  The  Commissioners  are  by  the 
Act  fully  empowered  to  punish  by  fines  and  penalties  any  persons 
who  may  contravene  the  Act ; and  it  is  particularly  required  that 
all  persons  will  proceed  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 

An  officer  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office. 
No.  1,  Greck-strcct,  Soho,  from  9 in  the  morning  until  4 in  the  after- 
noon, every  day  (Sunday  excepted  I,  when  every  information  will  be 
given  to  parties  to  assist  them  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.— By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Architectural  Carving;  Company  beg; 

to  inform  the  Public,  that  Specimens  of  their  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  AND  STONE  may  be  seen  at  No.  21,  Old  Bond-street 
Works,  late  Sir  F.  Chautrcy’s  foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


rpA 


ways.  Common  Roads,  and  Canals. 

By  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

In  this  Work  there  arc  Five  Tables  ; the  three  first  are  suited  for 
calculating  the  content  of  earthwork  of  every  variety  of  form, 
where  the  cross  section  is  level ; the  fourth  and  fifth  for  ground 
which  slopes  transversely. 

In  selecting  forms  for  these  Tables,  regard  was  had  chiefly  to 
ndapt  the  required  parts  to  fit  on  one  page,  so  that  the  operator 
should  not  be  obliged  to  turn  over  to  other  pages  for  the  content  of 
one  quantity ; thus  effecting  a great  saving  of  time  and  labour. 

Dublin : JAMES  McGLASHAN,  21.  D'Olier-street.  Sold  by 
Win.  S.  ORR  and  Co.,  147,  Strand,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 

J ust  published,  royal  8vo.,  price,  in  cloth  boards,  10a  6d. ; 
Large  Paper.  15a 

Monumental  brasses  and  slabs; 

an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  the  incised  Monu- 
mental Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  200  illustrations. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BOUTELL.TW.A. 

Rector  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk;  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  St.  Alban's  Architectural  Society  ; a Member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  Ac.  Ac. 

" A handsome  large  octavo  volume,  abundantly  supplied  with 
well-engraved  woodcuts  and  lithographic  plates  ; a'sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia for  ready  reference.  . . . The  whole  work  has  a look  of 

pains-taking  completeness  highly  commendable.”— Atheiurum, 

“ One  of  the  most  beautifully  got  up  and  interesting  volumes  we 
have  seen  for  a long  time.  It  gives,  in  the  compass  of  one  volume, 
an  account  of  the  history  of  those  beautiful  mouuments  of  former 
days.  . . . The  illustrations  are  extremely  well  chosen.” — 

English.  Churchman. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

rpil  E BUILDE  R’S  FRIEND. 

A PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

BY  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder."  2.  York-street,  Covent 
Garden  : MEAD  and  POWELL.  93,  Whitechapel. and  Mrs.  HAR- 
VEY. Romford  ; Mrs.  COMERFORD,  114.  High-street.  Ports- 
mouth ; Mr.  KING.  1,  North-street,  nnd  44,  East-street,  Brighton; 
Mr.  PURDAY,  Gould-street,  Yarmouth  ; and  all  respectable  Book- 
sellers. 

“ The  Builder,"  Nov.  7, 1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shews  in  one  line 
the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to  each 
other,  from  20 1.  to  4SL  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it,  any 
person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for  him 
to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form , so  as  to  fit  the 
pocket-book. 

“ Herapath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28, 1846. 

The  Builder’s  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shows  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,”  Dec.  6, 1846. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  shows  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


This  is  a little  manual,  intended  ns  a pocket  assistant  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  timber  dealers,  builders,  Ac.,  shewing,  in  one  line,  the 
relative  prices  plank,  deals, battens,  and  timberoear  to  each  other. 
An  example  taken  from  the  first  page  of  the  work  will  perhaps  suf- 
fice to  explain  its  use.  The  first  column  contains  the  price  per 
hundred  planks,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  Bhew  the  relative 
cost  of  deals,  battens,  and  timber  respectively,  and  the  lost  the  cost, 
per  load  : — 


12ft  :ti 


. lliu.  | 12ft  3iu.  9 in.  | 12ft  3i 


I 12ft.  2jin.7in.  I Per  load. 


II' 


| 12  14  6 1 10  12  1 


Thus,  if  12n  12ft  3in.  ilia  Plank  cost  £20  0 0 
12013,,  2 „ 9 „ would  be....  16  7 3 
120  12,,  3„  7 „ „ ....  12  14  6 

120  12  „ 2 j „ 7 10  12  1 

This  is  equal  to  per  load 3 0 7 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Lectures  on  character,  with 

MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Wallis,  on  the  Pianoforte,  every  evening,  at 


Eight  o'clock,  except  Saturday.  Dr.  Bachhoffncr's  LECTURES 
on  NATURAL  l’Jl ILOSOPHi'  will  comprise  the  Subject  of  the 
ELECTRIC,  TELEGRAPHS.  Ac.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES 
j the  jjvenings  of  Monday, 
optic*  r.  ppri'CTs 


by  Robert  Hunter  Semple,  Esq.,  

Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
include  the  last  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  DIVING-BELL  and 
DIVER,  with  EXPERIMENTS,  Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools, 
Half-price. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-otlice  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lmcoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wtma.n,  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  September  U,  1847. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Clock-Tower  and  Engine-House,  Epsom : Messrs.  Butler  and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  FOKEMEN  OF  CARPENTERS. 

WANTED,  a Steady,  Active  Poison,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN, to  superintend  a job  near  town. 
—Address,  post-paid,  stating  wages  and  references,  to  N.  W.,  87, 
Oxford-street. 

’ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Permanent 

SITUATION  in  an  Architect’s  Office.  Has  been  iwinr.i. 


w 

pally  acc 
London-wall,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young;  Man,  a Situation 

in  a Builder’s  or  Surveyor's  Office.  He  lias  a knowledge 
of  measuring,  can  take  plans,  4c..  and  is  accustomed  to  the  usual 
routine  of  a surveyor's  office.— Address  H.  B.,  at  the  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York -street,  Covent-garden. 


BUILDERS’  FOREMAN. 

WANTED,  by  an  Active  and  Practical 

Person,  aged  29,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  Business 
and  Drawing,  a SITUATION  as  UNDER  FOREMAN.  The 


TO  STOVE  AND  RANGE  MANUFACTURERS,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Respectable,  Steady,  Ex- 
perienced Mechanic,  who  perfectly  understands  the  fixing 
oi  ranges,  ovens,  coppers,  4c.,  and  can  mnke  himself  useful  iu  any 
department  in  the  building  line,  a PERMANENT  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Unquestionable  reference.— Address,  W.  E.,  4,  White- 
cross-strect,  Cripplegate. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Party  practically  ac- 

quainted with  the  Business  in  all  its  Brandies,  and  who 
has  filled  the  above  Situations,  AN  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of 
the  Offices,  to  prepare  Plans,  make  Working  Drawings,  Write  Spe- 
cifications, take  out  Quantities,  measure  Work,  keep  Books,  4c. 
Any  Party  requiring  Assistance  will  find  the  Advertiser  thoroughly 


A FOREMAN  of  Masons,  who  thoroughly 

understands  Gothic  work,  and  work  in  general,  and  capable 
of  making  working  drawings,  may  make  APPLICATION,  with  re- 
spectable references,  to  Messrs.  BLOADBIONT  and  HAWLEY, 
Masons,  4c„  Leicester,  Sound  moral  or  religious  character  will  be 
required.  Experienced  GOTHIC  CARVERS,  one  in  WOOD,  and 
on  in  STONE,  may  also  apply  to  B.  and  H.,  as  above. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  a Plasterer,  wishes  to 


THE  ADVERTISER  is  desirous  to  meet 

with  Architects  who  would  require  AN  ASSISTANT  for 
completing  Architectural  Designs.  The  Advertiser  undertakes 
Perspective  Drawings  (in  the  Architect’s  Office)  from  Plans,  Eleva- 
tions, 4c.  4c.— For  further  particulars  inquire  for  A.  B.,  No.  4,  Old 
Cavendisli-strcet,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  to  meet  with  an 

ENGAGEMENT  to  keep  in  repair  and  drive  a Locomotive 
Engine  for  Ballasting  on  any  new  line  abroad  ; the  Advert  iser  being 
fully  capable  to  take  the  entire  charge,  and  repair  the  same,  as  lie 
is  an  experienced  workman  in  all  tlve  brandies  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  erect  stationary  engines,  pumps,  tanks,  4c.,  on  the 
line  if  required : he  is  steady,  industrious,  and  a good  scholar. 
Good  reference  can  he  given.— Direct  to  G.  at  Mr.  Ogan'B,  Boot 

Maker,  Church-street,  Hackney,  Loudon. 


TO  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  fully 

conversant  with  the  routine  of  a Builder's  Office,  tenders  his 
services,  lie  is  fully  competent  to  measure,  take  out  quantities, 
make  working  anil  finished  drawings,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  erection  of  buildings.— Addre®,  pre-paid,  to  II.  P.,  59,  New 
Church-street,  Portmon  Market. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

LN  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  wishes 

EMPLOYMENT  as  Builder's  Clerk,  or  Clerk  of  Works ; has 
radical  knowledge  of  the  Business,  making  Working  Drawings, 
ing  out  Quantities,  measuring  up  Work,  4c. ; has  been  cm- 
yed  in  estimating  for  Railway  Works,  and  can  give  good  Refcr- 
es.  — Address,  A.  B.,  No.  7.  Francis-street,  Tottenham-court- 


w 


ACTUARY  AND  MANAGER. 

ANTED  by  a Fire  and  Life  Insurance 

Company  now  in  course  of  formation, ^GENTLEMAN 


usually  received,  as  well  os  considerable  experience  in  life  business- 
arid  the  calculations  connected  therewith  will  be  deemed  iudispeus 
able.  An  engagement  will  be  entered  into  for  a given  number  of 
years,  and  a liberal  salary  will  be  allowed.  Applications,  accom- 
panied bv  particulars  oi  experience,  age,  4c..  to  be  addressed  to 
W.  S.  Vardy,  Esq.,  7,  Fiusbury-squaro,  before  the  27th  day  of 
September  instant.  All  communications  will  be  treated  confi- 
dentially. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS. 

PPOINTMENT  of  Surveyor  and  Inspec- 

. tor  of  Nuisances  —The  Commissioners’  for  Paving,  Lighting, 
Improving  the  Town  of  PORTSMOUTH  GIVE  NOTICE, 
that  they  are  ready  to  receive  TESTIMONIALS  from  persons, 
not  exceeding  fort  vyears  of  age,  willing  to  undertake  the  joint 
office  of  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the 
town  of  Portsmouth,  at  a salary  of  loot,  a year,  with  residence  at 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  free  of  rent  and  taxes. 

Applications  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  to  tho 
Commissioners,  at  their  office.  No.  18,  Lombard-street.  Ports- 
mouth, on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  21st  September,  1847,  at 
Twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  The  duties  of  the  office  appear  in  the 
several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
the  Clerk.  The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  appoint 
either  of  the  persons  sending  testimonials.  Dated  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

WILLIAM  HOARE,  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  DEMONSTRATION  IN  GEOMETRY. 

Published  this  Day,  in  8vo.,  with  Diagrams,  price  3s.  sewed, 

Elements  of  geometry  : with  a 

N ew  Demonstration,  not  depending  on  any  Postulate,  that 
the  Sum  of  ttie  Angles  of  a Plane  Triangle  is  equal  to  Two  Right 
Angles.  Bv  J.  D. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Just  published,  royal  8vo.,  price,  in  cloth  boards,  10s.  Gd. ; 
Large  Paper,  15s. 

Monumental  brasses  and  slabs; 

an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  the  incised  Monu- 
mental Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  200  Illustrations. 

Bv  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BOUTELL,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk;  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  Society;  a Member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  Ac.  4c.  , , , , , 

“ A handsome  large  octavo  volume,  abundantly  supplied  with 
well-engraved  woodcuts  and  lithographic  plates  ; a sort  of  encyclo- 
pnjdia  for  ready  reference.  . . . The  whole  work  has  n look  of 

paius-taking  completeness  highly  commendable.” — Athentruin. 


One  of  the  most  beautifully  got  up  and  interesting  volumes  wc 
.•e  seen  for  a long  time.  It  gives,  in  the  compass  of  one  volume, 
account  of  the  his.ory  of  those  beautiful  monuments  of  former 


have  seen  for  a long  time.  It  gives,  in  the  comp 

• - •’  , : 'those  ImuiMfUl  rnoi - 

:rcmely  well  chosen.” — 
GEORGE  BELL,  1S8,  Fleet-street 


CITY  OF  LONDON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION  AND 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM  COMPETITIONS. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  CO.,  HO  and  141, 

Strand,  offer  the  following  as  indispensable  toallwhocom- 

PC  WAKEFIELD  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  large 

folio,  shewing  every  part  of  this  admirably  arranged  building,  only 
one  copy  for  sale,  32.  3s.  , , 

WORKHOUSES.  All  the  best  reports  with  Plans  and  Eleva- 

1 THE  SUBSCRIBERS  to  CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  AR- 
CHITECTURE, arc  informed  that  work  is  now  completed,  con- 
taining 12  Parts  with  36  Large  Plato  oil  Steel,  of  Shop-fronts, 
Street  Elevations  in  the  Gothic,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Elizabethan 
Styles  New  Railway  Towns,  and  a variety  of  Buildings  for  the 
Embellishment  of  Gentlemen’s  Demesnes-lormiug  an  Invaluable 
Book  for  tho  Architect,  Builder,  and  Amateur;  containing  nume- 
rous Improvements  in  Construction  never  before  given  with  Work- 
ing Drawings,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Quantities,  aud  Prices, 
forming  a handsome  volume  complete  in  Cloth,  2/.  4s. 

It  is  necessity  to  state, this  Work  is  entirely  ucw.it  being  near  ten 
years  since  the  author  published  his  Work  on  Villa  Architecture. 
Orders  accompanied  with  a Post-office  order,  will  be  sent  free  of 

Camagejojj  jj  WILLIAMS,  aud  Co.,  140  and  141,  Strand. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; aud  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blaekfriar's  Road. 


B 


UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  ^INSTI- 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise- wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE, — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— JN.B,  Depot 
for  Cl  lass  Pantiles, 


ic  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 


S.  M.  Pcto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  Gcorgc-stre 

Thos.  Grisscll,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

■Stephen  Bird,  Esq..  Kensington. 

"William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapham-oommon. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonslii re-place,  Edgwarc-road. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Stephen  Bird.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  | George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq.  ] ' 

Mr.  George  Bird,  33,  Edgware-road. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  are 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; and  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Crawford-street,  Marylobone, 
ana  Thomas  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  aud  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  aud  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. , 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Architecture, 

and  Machinery.—' The  SESSION  for  this  Department  will 
commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  13th  October.  It  consists  of  the 
following  classes : — 

Mathematics— Professor  Dc  Morgan. 

Natural  Philosophy— Professor  Potter,  AM. 

Chemistry— Professor  Graham. 

Practical  Chemistry— Professor  Fowncs, 

Civil  Engineering— Professor  Harmon  Lewis,  AM. 

Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering— Professor  Eaton  Hodg- 
kinsou. 

Machinery— Professor  Bennet  Woodcraft. 

Architecture  and  Construction— Professor  Donaldson,  M.LB. A 
Geology— Professor  Ramsay,  F.G.S. 

Drawing— Teacher,  Mr.  G.  B.  .Moore. 

Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  College. 

FRANCIS  W.  NEWMAN,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws. 
CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  CounciL 
University  College,  Loudon,  August  19th,  1847. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

CITY  of  LONDON  UNION.— UNION 

WORKHOUSE.— The  Gunrdians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union 
are  prepared  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  a WORKHOUSE,  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  adult  inmates,  classified  in  accordance  with' the  rule* 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  The  Plans  and  Drawings  to  be 
accompanied  with  descriptive  particulars,  aud  an  Architect's 
Estimate.  The  rules  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  aud  full  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  intended  buildings,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Union,  35,  Cannon-street,  any  day  between  Ten  and 
Four.  The  Guardians  intend  to  select  from  the  Designs  sent  in 
such  three  as  they  shall  consider  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose. 
They  intend  that  the  Architect  of  the  Designs  firstly  selected  shall 
be  engaged  to  carry  such  designs  into  execution,  subject  to  such 
previous  inspection  and  alteration  Ity  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
ns  may  bo  necessary;  to  the  .Architect  of  the  Designs  secondly 
selected,  the  Guardians  intend  to  give  a Premium  of  1002.  ; and  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Design  Thirdly  selected,  a Premium  of  502.  The 
Designs  to  be  without  name,  but  marked  with  a motto  or  initials, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a sealed  letter,  addressed  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  London  Union,  containing  the  name  of 
the  Architect.  The  Designs  to  be  sent  to  ttie  office  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  November.  JOHN  THOMAS  ROW  SELL, 

Clerk  to  the  U niou. 

Union  Office,  35,  Cannon-street,  August  28, 1847. 


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  he^  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  : — 

3-inoh  Pipe  per  foot  41d.  I 3j-incli  Gutter — per  foot  4ld. 

2j  ditto  „ Oil.  | 4 -inch  ditto ,,  5d. 

Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4jd.  to  61.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  5d.  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumberland-ploee,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  to  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  & hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  nnd  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Firo  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  4c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  nnd  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notiee.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
evcryaescriptiou. 


H. 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

- DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and.  the  Honourable  East-India  Company.  . 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  arc  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  aud  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  l leet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Otar 
tioners  in  Town  and  Country. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

FIRST-RATE  ORNAMENTS  in 

HOMAN  and  other  CEMENTS  and  PLASTER  OF 
PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  \ ases,  Ballusters.  per- 
forated Panellings,  Capitals,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses. 
Wreaths.  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  ana 
other  Chimnev-shafts.  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Pateras.  Ac.  Ac.  ; 
96-inch  Centre  Flowers  fixed,  complete.  -4s.  each,  smaller  in  pro- 
portion. An  assortment  of  Slmp-front  Trusses  always  ready  lor 
nxing.-sJOHN  HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parker- 
gtreet,  Drury-lane.  


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  be  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7&  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskerta.— Pwrties  ear.  be i aocomrnodated  with  a 
moietv  of  a freight- Apply  to  CHAHLek  FOKMBY, Esq., Hailing, 
near  Rochester. 


1HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

J Casks  that  will 


wuui«  »u,uot  contain  Five  Bushels, - • ---- 

facturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17*  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jure.  Manufacturer  of 'Roman,  Portland,  ami  Bath 
r„dt,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  IV  orbs,  CHURCH  STREET, 
THERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s Cement 


A 

SotSe' 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  only  Cement 

for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 


JL  for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or 

ing,  does  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and 
acted  upon  by  frost  . . . , . ... 

Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing and  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  Ac.  Ac. 
Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  MiUbauk-street,  West- 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestnictiblc  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 

by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  w hich  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  \ er mm. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strcet  Liverpool. 


BATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estah- 

lished  to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor.  8.  Laurence  Pountney  llill. 
Cannon-street,  Loudon.  Depots  :-Thrce  Cranes  Wharf,  69,  Upper 
Thamcs-street ; St.  George's  Wharf.  Upper  Belgrave-plaoe.  1 lmlico: 
Burton's  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  W uarf, 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices.  


TO  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  maohinery,  at 
hlsCEMEffiNDPLASTOR  WORKS,  MlLLWALL,  POPtAR 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  seale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers.  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
*nd  prompt  attention  to  all  orders.  r,,  . , 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew  s W harf, 
Earl-street.  Blackfriars. 


G 


REAVES'S  LIAS  LIME  anil  CEMENT. 


LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement.  „ 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass-sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  night  of  gravel. 


LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  oolour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
castinc. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand.  


MARTIN  S FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

Caution Messrs  stevens*.^ son. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cemeut  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  3.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  ma  • cornu  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 


ion  of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  l 
jo  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  . 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone 

I.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

A Its  surface  i which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANT  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  In  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  os  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate.  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  aud 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage 
stone,  being,  at  the u 


2,  much  more  economical.  The  most 


Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  k PART,  23,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  tha  an  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  anv  other 
Cement  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly,  ltoofe 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cemeut  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 


rfad  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use;  but 
with  all  the  above-uamed  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
clared that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SoLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden. lane,  (Jueen-street, 


N'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  SToNE-COLOUR  STUCCO 


— - or  other  Cements,  and 

which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement  ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  su  ■- 
tion.  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
bv  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  he  obtained  in  great  variety  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse, 
9,  Albion-plncc,  Surrey  sUe  of  Blackfnnrs-bndge ; and  at  tlicir 
Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-"rent,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plain  tnd  ornamental;  Door  Furniture,  Ac. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  thest  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  he  seen,  ai  d every  information  obtained  at  tne 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GKS I VE  and  GKE 1. LIER, Marble  W harf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  W aterloo-bndge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  LUJNDx, 

Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico.  . ... 

N.  B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  .March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  t lie  works  of  Messrs.  I . or.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

|NHE  AINSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 


chairman),  invite  attention  v>  --- 

TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  1!).'-  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Poly  technic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— AU  communications  to  be  au- 

dressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  nt  the  office  of  the 

walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buchauan-strcct, 
At.  eoncipn  phuh.in  Mill-hill  Leeds;  Messrs. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  aU  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  tvs  above 


TONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 

_J  STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.-Thc  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  exaniine  the  peculiar  system 

and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. ....... 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tus. Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

FIXE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Established 
in  1836.  Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Offices,  8,  WAT Kl!- 
STEET.  LIVERPOOL;  3,  CIIARLuTTE-ROW.  MANSION- 
HOUSE,  LON  DON.  The  Directors  beg  to  acknowledge  the  steadily 
increasing  support  which  this_  Iii-titut.on  experiences,  and  *- 


assure  the  pubfic  that,  w hilst  the  numerous  and  wealthy  proprie- 
tary enables  them  to  offer  most  ample  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Company's  engagements,  the  confidence  and  preference  mani- 
fested towards  it  shall  be  mot,  as  heretofore,  hv  strenuous  endea- 
vours to  faciliate  the  despatch  of  business,  and  by  liberality  and 
promptitude  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

BY  THE  FIRST  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  obtained  by  the 
Company,  it  is  expressly  conditioned  that  the  liability  of  the 
Shareholders  under  the  poUcies  shall  not  be  restricted  by  special 
contract  or  otherwise. 


INSURANCES  AGAINST  FIRE 


of  premium  may  be  known  on  application. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  Directors  continue  to  receive  proposals  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  Annuities,  Endowments,  Reversions,  and  Contingent 
Interests,  and  for  Insurances  on  Lives.  No  entrance  or  admission 
fees  arc  required,  nor  is  anv  additional  premium  charged  to  officers 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  unless  called  into  actual  service.  The  fol- 
lowing are  amongst  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  Company 

mi,..  , t-n  , T Tic.  ,.ti  ni,i>\r,Tr\I.-  lnlUCil  O' 


SCALES  OF  PREMIUMS,  ONE  LOWER  i'HAN 
THOSE  OF  MOST  OTHER  COMPANIES;  the  other  carrying 
GUARANTEED  ADDITIONS,  or  entitling  to  GUARANTEED 
REDUCTIONS  in  the  FUTURE  PREMIUMS,  on  n plan,  en- 
tirely new,  and  peculiar  to  this  institution. 


Specimen  of  the  Rates  for  an  Insurance  of  1001  on  a Single  Life, 
and  of  the  Reduced  Premiums  ou  Policies  taken  out  on  the 
Bonus  Scale 


Age 
when  | 
Insured,  f 


FOR  WHOLE  OF  LIFE. 


l early,  j Half  do. 


r early. 
. a d. 


!M.S 

3 19  8 


Reduced 
Premium 
instead  of 
Bonus. 


mtums  : — 


xrifen 

Insured 

J’irst 

Payments. 

Then 

Annual 

By  the  ad, 
ccnniul 
able  in  ci 
20  Years. 

tion  of  the 
ionus.  the 
ise  of  death 
30  Years. 

further  De- 
mount pay- 
will  be.  after 
40  Years. 

30 

40 

45 

SO 

£.  s.  d. 
90  8 4 
94  11  8 
101  13  4 
107  1 8 
116  13  4 

£.  s.  d. 
9 0 10 
9 9 2 
10  3 4 

10  14  2 

11  13  4 

£.  s.  d. 
1271  5 0 
1283  15  0 
1305  0 0 
1321  5 0 
1350  0 0 

£.  & d. 
1542  10  0 
1567  10  0 
1610  0 0 
1612  10  0 
1700  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
1904  3 4 
1945  16  8 
2000  0 0 
20O0  0 0 
2000  0 0 

The  Scalk  or  Reductions  which  are  guaranteed  ranges  from  33* 
to  52  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  Premium,  aud  the  bonus  con- 
“-;ent  only  on  the  continuance  of  the  lile  doubles  the  amount  of 


NO’ LIABILITY  OF  PARTNERSHIP,  these  reductions  and 
additions  not  being  contingent  upon  Profits. 

POLICIES  are  issued  in  the  Half  Premium  system,  and  on  an 
ascending  scale. 

SURRENDERS  or  POLICIES  are  accepted  on  very  liberal 
terms  ; and  claims  are  paid  within  three  months  after  satisfactory 
proof  of  death. 

INSURANCE  OF  CAPITAL  SUMS. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  Policies, 
which,  though  available  lor  many  other  purposes  as  well,  will  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  Property  held  under  the  lease  for  yi 
1 ‘ ‘ ” ' all  pupr * | — 5 


equivalent  to  Freehold  for  all  puposcs  of  mortgage  c 
The  following  Table  will  afford 


l vestment 


Rate.  Years.!  Rate.  I Years. i Rate  Years.]  Rate. 


Agexcies.— The  Directors  m 
Agencies  in  Towns  and  Distri™  ...  ...... 

yet  been  made.  No  application  will  be  a 


■naed  to  unless  ueeom- 


CH 


HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

. . to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 

pleted a new  ENGINE, and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  lo  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
id  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 


tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portmau-square.— Cash  only. 


o 


RNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS.— 

GEORGE  HUDSON  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  lie  can 
y them  with  the  ORNAMENTAL  EMBOSSED  WINDOW 


g£aSS  at  verv  reduced  prices ; and  all  orders  intrusted  to  liim 
will  meet  with  his  best  attention,  both  as  regards  execution  and 
punctuality.  G.  H.  is  constantly  adding  new  and  elegant  patterns. 

Plate  Glass  Embossed  to  any  design.— 41,  Goswcll-street,  opposite 
W ilderuess-row. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  CLERGY,  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL,  STAINED,  FIGURE, 

and  EMBLAZONED  GLASS  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 
by  new  processes,  for  Baronial,  Ecclesiastical,  aud  Public  Edifices. 
GEO.  WALKER.  Paradise-street,  Tuustal.  Staffordshire  Pot- 


Tiles,  unaffected  bv  the  atmosphere,  at  the  low  quotation  of  la  pet 
square  foot  for  Glass,  and  for  Tiles  equally  low  per  square  yard, 
according  to  the  colour  of  ground  and  the  ornament 


E 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

D WARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 


strect,  Str  and.  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
prepared  to  .ecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  stylo 
aud  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Borders  from  8tL  per  foot  run. 
Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  i" 


PELL  e 


PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  London  Warehouse, 
99,  Hatton-garden,  Holboro.  H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent, 

N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  hew  to  inform  Builders 
aud  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  100  aud  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  Loudon. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  liis  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  au  inspection  ; lie  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOIIO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  1 rails 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possesses  almost  faultless  quality.. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prioes,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  he  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

V ? COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopgute-strect,  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders.  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terras. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glasi,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plato, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  Loudou  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  aud  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; 
Brushes,  Dryers,  and  every  ar.icle  used  In  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps.  Water-closets,  Basins, 

Brass-work,  and  all  materials  useu  by  Plumbers.  

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  aud  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE.  87, 
Bishopsgate-sireet Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLONV, 


r 


j 


i the  Trade,  121,  BuiiliiU-row, 
insbury  - square.  -Well-seasoned 


lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  4 


Sashes  aud  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


raj 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  t 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

Y\  r\\  1,  Amwell-strect.Clerkcnwell, 

' near  the  N ew  River  Head, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  aud  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


y part  of  the  country. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  PatentTransparent  Slide  Valve 

VENTILATORS.- To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPainter  and  Stainer,  12  n,  Cumberland  Market,  Regent’s-park, 
Loudon.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bcd-ruoms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  'Jpritt. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott’s  i V alve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  (id.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  liad  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  mauufncturin.'  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 
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No.  CCX1I. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1847. 


, — nrT|[— sionors  were  appointed  by 
Py|jjV}  §Sjy^)  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  most  eligible  situation 
for  a harbour  of  refuge  in 
the  channel,*  and  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  same  year,  they  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Dover.  In  the  following 
year  the  constitution  of  the  commission  was 
slightly  altered, f and  they  took  further  into 
consideration,  amongst  other  important  points, 
the  mode  of  constructing  the  proposed  harbour, 
and  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  commis- 
sioners examined  many  witnesses,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  1846,  recommended, 
respect  of  the  points  we  have  named,  that  the 
inclosure  of  the  proposed  harbour  should  be 
formed  by  a wall  nearly  upright , and  said 
masses  of  brick  in  cement  might  be  used  for 
it  below  low-water  mark,  with  granite  or  hard 
stone  above.  The  following  are  the  words 
of  the  report : — 


“ Practical  illustrations,  together  with  the 
weight  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  lead 
us  to  an  unhesitating  recommendation  of  a wall 
nearly  upright,  to  form  the  inclosure  of  the 
harbour  proposed  to  be  constructed  in  Dover 
Bay. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  material 
to  be  employed,  we  have  had  to  consider  the 
very  serious  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  want 
of  stone  of  a suitable  quality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dover.  If  granite  could  be  procured 
of  the  required  dimensions  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  with  ordinary  facility,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  proper  material  to  use. 

Portland  and  the  Channel  Islands  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  places  from  whence  supplies 
of  stone  may  be  obtained  ; but  both  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Dover;  and  the 
delay  that  might  occur  in  the  supply  will  be 
obvious.  Several  of  the  engineers  have  in 
consequence  recommended  concrete  in  blocks, 
or  masses  of  hard  brick  in  cement,  as  substi- 
tutes for  stone;  the  former  on  the  supposition 
of  its  cheapness. 

We  think,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient 
experience  of  the  use  of  concrete,  to  warrant 
its  adoption  for  the  faces  of  works  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  sea. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  if  stone  cannot  be 
readily  procured,  masses  of  brick  of  a proper 
quality,  laid  in  cement,  may  bo  used  for  all  pur- 
poses below  low-water  mark,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  and  durability  of  this 
material ; but  that  above  water,  granite  or  hard 
stone  will  be  necessary. 

We  do  not  enter  into  any  detailed  specifica- 
tion of  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  piers, 
which  will  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  who 
may  be  employed.  Their  breadth  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  space  required  for 
quays,  coaling  stations,  and  for  general  mer- 
cantile convenience.  We  consider  that  the 
interior  or  hearting  may  be  composed  of  rubble 
and  concrete ; and  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  work  be  commenced  at  as  many 
points  as  practicable,  at  the  same  time.” 


Two  of  the  commissioners,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  and  Sir  William  Syraonds,  refused  to 
6ign  this  report;  the  first  on  the  grounds, 
amongst  others,  that  he  considered  the  building 
of  an  upright  wall  in  the  open  sea,  in  seven 
or  eight  fathoms  water,  was  a proposition  novel 
in  theory  and  not  proved  in  practice,  on  any 
scale  to  warrant  its  adoption,  and  was  decidedly 

* Admiral  Sir  Byam  Martin,  Chairman,  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.,  Bear-Admiral  Deans  Dundas,  Sir  J. 
H.  Pelly,  Bart.,  Captain  Sir  W.  Symonds,  Captain  Washington, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Colquhoun,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aldcrson, 
Captain  Fisher,  and  Mr.  James  Walker. 

t Captain  Beaufort  and  Captain  Brandrcth  took  the  places  of 
Captain  Fisher  and  Mr.  Walker. 


opposed  “ to  the  employment  of  any  artificial 
or  inferior  material,  as  a substitute  for  stone, 
from  mere  considerations  of  pecuniary  eco- 
nomy ;”  those,  he  thought,  should  have  no 
place  in  a great  national  undertaking,  “ which, 
if  not  to  be  constructed  on  sound  and  well- 
tried  principles,  with  materials  of  the  best  and 
most  enduring  descriptions,  should  not  be 
attempted.”  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a break- 
water of  the  proposed  elevation  and  magnitude, 
rising,  with  an  upright  face,  from  the  depth  of 
42  feet  at  low  water,  would  be  far  less  capable 
of  resisting  the  violence  of  seas  than  a sloping 
breakwater,  formed  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  completed  in  Plymouth  Sound.* 
The  second  objector  concurred  in  both  these 
grounds  of  dissent,  and,  further,  was  opposed 
to  Dover  as  the  site  of  the  harbour. 

This  large  work,  if  carried  out,  would  involve 
the  expenditure  of  some  millions  of  money,  and 
the  efficient  execution  of  it  is  necessarily  a mat- 
ter of  great  moment.  It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report.  The 
reasons  of  the  dissentients  have  been  printed, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
matter  must  of  course  receive  further  and  most 
serious  consideration.  The  question  of  build- 
ing an  upright  wall  in  lieu  of  a sloping  break- 
water, must  be  discussed  more  profoundly  and 
severely  than  has  yet  been  done,  before  the 
work  be  attempted. 

1 hrougbout  the  evidence  are  scattered  opi- 
nions and  information  on  the  subject  of  con- 
crete and  other  materials  used  in  construction, 
and  our  present  object  is,  simply  to  abstract 
these  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  take 
the  evidence  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands, 
accompanying  the  report  of  January,  1846. 

Capt.  Denison,  R.E.,  the  first  witness,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry— “ In  the  letter  written 
by  Colonel  Jones  and  yourself  to  the  Admi- 
ralty,  you  allude  to  the  experience  of  other 
nations  in  the  use  of  concrete  for  centuries. 
What  are  the  particular  works  which  afford 
this  length  of  experience?”  — said,  — “In 
answer  to  that  question,  I think  I had 
better  refer  the  commissioners  to  the  prize 
essay  by  Mr.  Godwin,  upon  the  nature  and 
properties  of  concrete,  and  its  application  to 
construction  up  to  the  present  time,  which 
was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  In  this  work  many 
instances  are  recorded  where  concrete  was 
used  by  the  ancients  : Vitruvius  is  quoted,  and 
a variety  of  others,  who  have  written  upon  the 

* “ The  application  of  the  theory  of  the  resistance  and  impact  of 
fluids  is  no  doubt  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  anomalies  in 
this,  ns  in  many  other  cases  connected  with  natural  philosophy ; 
but  whatever  results  have  been  derived,  either  from  theory  or 
observation,  they  all  ngrec  in  this,  that  the  horizontal  impulse  of  a 
fluid  on  any  resisting  body  is  increased,  in  a very  high  ratio,  as  the 
inclination  of  its  surface  (ABl  to  the  direction  (BCl  of  the  motion 
increases.  The  fundamental  theorem  is,  that  this  varies  as  (sin.  0,2 
(0  representing  the  inclination),  because  the  height  of  the  break- 
water continuing  the  same,  the  quantity  of  fluid  impinging  on  it 
will  be  the  same  at  all  inclinations.  If  the  height  of  the  breakwater 
were  variable,  the  whole  impetus  would  then  be  as  (sin.  0,'J,  because 
in  this  case,  not  only  is  the  force  of  each  particle  diminished  in 
proportion  to  (sin.  Z.  Or,  but  the  number  of  particles  which  im- 
pinge on  the  plunc  varies  as  sin.  0." 


A 
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“ On  the  best  form  for  the  profile  for  a “ breakwater, "a  difference 
of  opinion  exists  ; and  while,  on  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
exterior  face  of  the  wall  should  be  vertical,  on  the  other,  a face 
inclined  to  the  horizon  is  recommended.  The  advocates  of  the 
former  construction  seem  to  consider  that  such  a wall  is  subject 
only  to  the  liydrostatical  pressure  of  a fluid  at  rest,  or  that  the 
agitations  of  the  water  before  it,  take  place  only  in  vertical  direc- 
tions ; but  neither  of  these  conditions  holds  good  in  Dover  Bay,  or 
wherever,  by  the  fovee  of  winds  and  currents,  the  waves  are  impelled 
with  violence  against  the  shore.  That  loose  stones  constituting  a 
breakwater,  when  deposited  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  should 
be  occasionally  displaced  by  the  action  of  waves  is  sufficiently 
obvious ; but  that,  with  equal  quantities  of  material,  a vertical 
wall  should  resist  the  concussions  produced  by  such  action,  as 
efficaciously  ns  one  with  an  exterior  slope,  is  inconceivable,'’ says 
the  dissentient. 


subject,  all  of  whom  testify  strongly  in  favour 
of  this  material. 

Can  you  briefly  mention  the  places,  and 
what  the  works  were? — At  Richborough 
Castle,  in  Kent,  many  of  the  walls,  which  are 
of  Roman  workmanship,  are  filled  in  with  con- 
crete. The  foundations  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral are  laid  in  concrete;  that  of  the  north 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  the  same;  and 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  fortresses  in  Spain 
bear  strong  evidence  to  the  solidity  which  a 
mass  of  concrete  can  attain  in  time  ; they  were 
found  more  difficult  to  breach  than  walls  built 
of  stone,  and  may  be  said  to  have  required  to 
be  pounded  to  pieces.  Belidor,  in  his  Archi- 
tecture llydrauiique,  strongly  recommends 
this  material  for  foundations.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  instance  of  masses  of 
brickwork,  with  cement,  being  used  for  sub- 
marine works  in  exposed  situations? — No,  I do 
not  know  an  instance;  but  I do  not  see  that 
there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  constructing 
them. 

And,  in  fact,  you  consider  them  as  substan- 
tial and  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  concrete, 
except  the  expense? — Yes:  the  difference  in 
the  cost  is  my  only  reason  for  preferring  con- 
crete to  brickwork. 

( Sir  William  Symonds.) — What  is  the  specific 
gravity? — The  specific  gravity  is  rather  less. 
Concrete  weighs  about  140  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  brickwork  about  110. 

What  is  granite  and  Portland  stone? — Gra- 
nite weighs  from  160  to  170  ; Portland  stone 
about  150  lbs.  to  the  cube  foot.” 

( Sir  Howard  Douglas.') — “ You  propose  to 
build  a perfectly  upright  wall  from  the  bottom  ? 
— Yes. 

With  concrete  blocks  up  to  low-water  mark? 
—Yes. 

And  you  have  no  doubt  that  concrete  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  water  below,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  undermined  nor  worn  away  by 
the  shingle  which  would  roll  along  the  foot 
of  the  wall? — There  is  no  rolling  with  a ver- 
tical wall. 

You  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  not  be 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  current,  but 
that  it  would  stand ; and  you  would  bring  up 
the  concrete  wall  to  low-watermark? — Yes; 
and  above  that  I would  build  it  with  granite. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  concrete 
to  bear  that  immense  superincumbent  weight  ? 
—I  have  no  doubt,  both  from  my  own  experi- 
ence and  the  experience  of  others. 

You  are  prepared,  as  an  engineer,  to  recom- 
mend this  use  of  concrete? — I am. 

What  are  the  ingredients  ? — 1 think  the  best 
material  we  can  have  is  the  gravel  with  sea 
beach,  if  it  contains  a sufficient  quantity  of 
sand;  this  should  be  mixed  with  the  best  hy- 
draulic lime  we  can  get,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  or  twelve  of  gravel  to  one  of  lime  ; and 
with  the  view  of  causing  it  to  set  more  speedily 
under  water,  a proportion  of  puzzolana  should 
be  added,  varying  in  quantity  according  to  its 
quality;  half  the  quantity  of  puzzolana  that 
there  is  of  lime  will  make  very  hard  sound 
concrete,  which  will  set  rapidly;  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  set  very 
quick,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  till  it 
equals  that  of  the  lime. 

Those  are  pretty  nearly  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  that  have  been  used  for  some 
time? — Pretty  near;  there  is  an  increase  i» 
the  shingle  ; there  is  less  lime  in  proportion 
to  the  shingle,  and  a proportion  of  puzzolana 
is  added.” 

The  concrete  wall  at  Woolwich  had  bearing 
piles,  “ because  the  foundation  was  mud  and 
peat.  The  sheet  piles  were  10  feet  apart,  and 
were  connected  from  distance  to  distance  by 
iron  ties.  Concrete  was  then  thrown  in  on  the 
soft  mud  ; it  was  thrown  in  en  masse,  till  it 
came  up  to  the  level  of  the  wall,  and  upon  that 
foundation  the  blocks  of  concrete  were  built, 
and  concrete  again  filled  in  in  the  rear  of  them. 
That  wall  is  now  quite  hard.  The  foundation 
part,  which  was  thrown  into  the  water,  is  quite 
hard.  I had  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
to  cut  into  it,  and  I found  it  quite  hard.  I 
have  built  a large  chimney,  210  feet  high,  at 
Woolwich.  The  weight  on  the  foundation  is 
at  least  3,000  tons  ; the  foundation  is  a stratum 
of  concrete  upon  chalk,  and  the  weight  is  fully 
three  tons  upon  the  foot  superficial.” 

“ With  reference  to  this  wall  (Woolwich), Idid 
doubt  its  durability  ; I thought  it  was  soluble  in 
water,  that  the  constant  action  of  the  water  would 
act  chemically  on  the  mass,  and  wear  it  away. 
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sandstone,  about  ten  inches  thick,  chamfered 
on  the  edges,  and  bonded  in  courses  into  the 
wall.  At  about  4 feet  above  the  floor,  the 
jaumbs  are  corbelled  out  in  two  courses,  and 
from  these  corbels  the  arched  mantle  springs. 
Where  the  jaumbs  project  from  the  wall,  the 
corbels,  in  order  to  give  it  strength,  are  re- 
turned anglewise  into  the  wall,  as  the  sketch 
below  may  explain. 


The  entrance  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
court  is  flanked  by  a loop-holed  bartizan,  and 
is  secured  by  a double-barred  door. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  inner  court  is  a 
building  of  two  storys  ; the  upper  story  in  one 
apartment  29  feet  by  22  feet,  lighted  by  two 
square-headed  windows,  with  tracery.  The 
roof  has  been  supported  by  a stone-arched  rib, 
similar  to  those  in  the  hall.  From  this  there 
is  a communication  with  other  buildings  on  the 
south  and  east  of  the  court,  forming,  with  the 
two  eastern  towers  called  “ Twr  y Brenhin,” 
or  the  King’s  Tower,  and  “ Twry  Ferenhines,” 
or  the  Queen’s  Tower,  a commodious  suite  of 
apartments.  These  towers  are  three  storys 
in  height,  besides  the  cellars.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  castle  abuts  upon  an  esplanade  or 
terrace,  about  90  feet  by  50  feet,  raised  about 
40  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  pro- 
tected by  three  towers  and  an  embattled  wall. 
In  this  front,  the  windows  being  comparatively 
out  of  danger,  are  much  larger  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  Queen’s  Tower  there  is  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  a beautiful  little  chapel, 
with  a groined  roof,  lighted  by  three  single- 
light  lancet  windows,  with  surbase  arches  and 
sedilia  round.  The  manner  in  which  the 
lights  in  the  multangular  sides  of  the  chapel 
are  managed  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
circular  form  of  the  tower  outside,  is  ingenious 
and  worthy  of  notice. 

The  towers  abutting  on  the  outer  court  are 
much  alike  in  their  generul  arrangement.  The 
basement  story  has  been  used  either  as  a 
prison  or  a deposit  for  stores,  the  fastenings 
having  been  on  the  outside.  The  upper  storys 
have  been  occupied  as  dwelling  apartments, 
having  each  windows  and  huge  fireplaces. 
Each  tower  has  a commodious  spiral  staircase. 
On  each  landing  there  is  a passage  pierced  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leading  to  a water- 
closet,  or  what  would  now  be  termed  such,  the 
funnels  of  which  discharge  outside  the  castle 
walls,  near  the  bottom.  The  numerous  pro- 
vision of  these  necessary  conveniences  is  rather 
remarkable  for  the  age.  Even  on  the  walls  of 
the  town  there  are  several  remains  of  similar 
structures,  evidently  part  of  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  masonry.  From  each  stair- 
case there  is  access  to  the  battlements  of  the 
walls,  which  form  a commodious  promenade 
round  the  entire  building,  being  carried  round 
the  inner  projection  of  the  towers  on  corbels. 
1 he  roofs  of  the  hall  and  other  buildings  have 
been  on  the  same  level  with  the  battlements, 
and  being  flat  and  covered  with  lead,  would 
form  very  useful  platforms  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

The  towers  are  carried  up  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  curtain  walls,  finished,  like  the  walls, 
with  a parapet,  loop-holes,  and  embrasures. 
I he  four  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  inner 
court  have  the  inclosure  of  the  staircases  car- 
ried up  about  fifteen  feet  higher,  forming 
turrets  or  watch  towers,  crowned  with  a plain 
parapet  and  coping,  supported  on  projecting 
corbels  forming  blank  machicolations. 

M ith  the  exception  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  inner  court,  the  towers  and  the  hall  are 
quite  detached,  having  no  communication  with 
each  other  except  from  the  court  or  the  summit 
of  the  walls.  1 he  curtain  walls  are  about 
il  feet  thick,  pierced  at  intervals  with  arched 
recesses,  with  beuches  round  and  loop-holes 
for  archery.  I he  walls  of  the  towers  and  tbe 
hall  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness. 

The  principal  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion is  the  slaty  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands. 
Limestone  is  also  introduced  to  some  extent. 
The  walls  are  rubble,  but  beautifully  executed', 
the  face  being  as  smooth  and  true  as  any  ashlar 
wall  could  be,  the  larger  stones  well  fitted  to- 


gether by  smaller  ones,  the  joints  remarkably 
close,  and  the  stones  all  laid  on  their  natural 
quarry  beds.  The  curved  line  of  the  circular 
work  is  worked  very  true.  Many  of  the  coins, 
some  of  the  arches,  and  the  wholeof  the  tracery, 
have  been  executed  in  siliceous  sandstone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a consi- 
derable distance,  as  there  is  none  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  of  the  coins  are  of  hewn 
limestone.  Much  of  the  sandstone  is  honey- 
combed where  exposed  to  the  weather,  though 
in  other  parts  the  stones  still  preserve  their 
masons’  marks.  The  mortar  is  of  very  good 
quality,  though  not  so  hard  as  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  interior  of  the  walls  it  seems 
to  have  been  applied  in  the  form  of  grout,  or 
rather  of  thin  concrete,  by  the  quantity  of 
gravel  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  strength  of  the  work  has  been  put  to 
a severe  test,  by  some  injudicious  excavations 
which  have  been  permitted  on  the  south  side. 
One  of  the  towers  having  been  undermined, 
the  lower  portion  has  fallen  away,  leaving  an 
awful  chasm,  whilst  the  upper  portion  still  re- 
mains apparently  suspended  in  mid  air. 

With  the  exception  of  the  covering  of  the 
roofs,  the  floors,  and  the  doors,  no  timber  what- 
ever has  been  used  in  the  construction.  The 
apertures  are  in  general  arched  over,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  chapel  mentioned 
above,  no  vaulting  or  groining  is  observable 
through  the  whole  edifice. 

In  surveying  the  building  generally,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  struck  with  the  evidences 
of  studied  preparation  and  careful  superin- 
tendence which  the  work  every  where  exhibits. 
Every  architect  knows  or  should  know,  that 
when  the  details  of  a building — not  merely  the 
exterior  but  all  the  internal  fittings— have  to 
be  carried  out  in  masonry  and  built  in  as  the 
work  proceeds,  not  lined  up  afterwards  in 
the  manner  of  plaster  and  joiner’s  work,  the 
utmost  precision  and  the  most  careful  fore- 
thought are  required.  In  the  present  instance 
the  details  exhibit  a care  and  accuracy  worthy 
of  all  mitation. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  and  the  inner  build- 
ings generally,  are  not  tied  into  the  walls  of 
the  enceinte  which  appear  to  have  been  first 
completed,  and  the  inner  buildings  carried  up 
afterwards. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  guide-books  of  a 
sally-port  and  a subterraneous  way  cut  through 
the  rock  and  opening  on  the  brink  of  the 
river.  If  such  a passage  ever  existed,  all 
traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  There  is  a 
sunk  area  in  the  outer  court,  about  1.5  feet 
, square,  walled  round  and  partly  filled  with 
rubbish  ; it  has  probably  been  a water  con- 
duit. 

The  plan  of  the  town  walls  forms  a triangle, 
with  a small  part  of  the  apex  cut  off.  The 
circuit  is  about  two  miles.  The  walls  are  of 
the  same  period,  and  constructed  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Far 
different  from  the  walls  encircling  the  ancient 
city  of  Chester,  the  only  other  complete  mural 
circuit  remaining,  which  are  a patchwork 
medley  of  all  ages  and  constructions,  the  walls 
of  Conway  are  uniform  in  their  construction 
and  design.  Reparations  have  doubtless  taken 
place,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
original  plan.  They  are  6 feet  to  J feet  thick, 
and  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  a parapet,  with  embrasures  and  loopholes. 
In  some  places  where  the  wall  is  particularly 
exposed,  the  upper  part  is  machicolated.  The 
wall  is  defended  by  semi-circular  buttress 
towers,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  rising  about 
12  feet  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  placed  at 
intervals  of  about  30  yards.  The  various 
flights  of  steps  for  obtaining  access  to  the  walls 
and  the  pathway  along  the  top  are  still  perfect. 
The  walls  rise  and  fall  with  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  which  are  considerable  ; but  in  all 
cases  the  courses  of  wall-stones  are  set  level, 
and  are  cut  to  the  slope  at  the  bottom  of  the 
parapet,  where  thin  courses  on  the  slope  are 
introduced  to  form  the  platform. 

1 he  original  entrances  to  the  town  are  three 
in  number.  Port  Uchaf,  or  the  upper  gate; 
Porth  Isaf,  or  the  lower  gate;  and  Porthy  Velin, 
or  the  mill  gate.  To  the  left  of  the  gate  the  wall 
exhibits  the  machicolations  above  alluded  to. 
In  addition  to  the  three  principal  gates,  there 
arc  two  or  three  posterns.  On  the  side  next 
the  harbour  the  wall  is  continued  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  two  extremities 
a curtain  wall  is  carried  out,  terminated  by  a 
tower  at  the  water’s  edge. 


The  town,  internally,  contains  few  objects 
of  interest.  There  are  a few  half-timbered 
houses,  and  a rather  large  edifice  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  now  sub-divided  into  cottages, 
but  presenting  no  remarkable  features.  The 
church  occupies  part  of  the  6ite  of  an  ancient 
Cistercian  monastery,  but  in  itself  contains 
nothing  peculiar.  The  little  church  of  Cyffin, 
about  half  a mile  outside  the  walls,  contains 
some  curious  distemper  paintings  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  but  in  a sad  state  of  mould  and 
dilapidation. 

The  suspension-bridge  over  the  Conway, 
and  the  new  road  constructed  by  Telford  and 
completed  in  1826,  have  greatly  improved  the 
facilities  for  travel  in  this  direction.  Of  the 
engineering  part  of  the  work  we  will  not  speak, 
but  in  regard  to  the  harmonious  connection  of 
the  new  work  with  the  old,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  venerable  association  with  other 
times  intact,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
praise. 

The  piers  and  masonry  of  the  bridge  group 
admirably  with  the  hoary  towers  of  the  castle, 
and  when,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  the 
castle  rock,  we  demand  admission  into  the 
town,  a grated  portcullis  (or  a gate  resembling 
one)  under  an  arch  flanked  by  an  “ ivy-man- 
tled tower”  opeus  for  our  admission.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  also,  it  was  necessary 
to  open  a new  entrance  for  the  improved  road. 
This  has  been  effected  under  one  of  the  but- 
tress towers  without  removing  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  masonry,  and  the  arch  inserted,  though 
semi-circular  in  form,  in  detail,  works  in  well 
with  the  old  portion. 

We  should  be  extremely  glad  to  bestow  the 
same  meed  of  praise  on  the  railway  works  now 
in  progress,  but  truth  and  candour  will  not 
admit  of  it.  The  piers  of  the  intended  tubular 
bridge  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
as  to  judge  of  their  design,  but  if  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  artist  who  has  designed  the 
other  structures  connected  with  the  railway 
hereabouts,  we  should  not  be  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  result.  The  railway  passes  on  an  em- 
bankment over  the  road  to  Llanrwst,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  bridge 
or  viaduct  is  a very  flat  four-centred  arch  with 
square  soffit,  and  faced  with  channelled  rustics  ! 
A little  further  on,  the  railway  pierces  the 
wall,  and  enters  the  town  under  a yawning  mis- 
shapen four-centred  arch  of  most  barbarous 
detail.  The  architecture  is,  in  fact,  of  that 
delectable  description  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Batty  Langley,  or  cabinet-maker’s  Gothic. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  a railway  that  taste  and  consistency  in  design 
should  be  outraged  or  despised. 

In  the  erection  of  stations,  architects  have 
sometimes  been  employed,  and  many  of  our 
railway  stations  present  pleasing  compositions. 
Why  should  not  a little  of  the  same  assistance 
be  sought  for  in  the  designs  for  the  engineer- 
ing portions  of  the  work?  Until  the  archi- 
tect be  associated  with  his  brother  professor  in 
extensive  works  of  this  description,  we  fear 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  now  in  pro- 
gress to  diffuse  the  principles  of  correct  taste 
amongst  the  community  at  large,  they  will  be 
entirely  counteracted  by  the  equally  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  tasteless  and  unsightly,  though  im- 
posing and  expensive  objects.  J.  A.  P. 


The  Iron  Trade  in  France* — The  Mo- 
niteur  contains  the  following  data  on  the  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  of  iron  in  France: — 
“ There  is  not,”  it  says,  “ a branch  of  indus- 
try occupying  more  labourers  than  that  of  iron. 
The  number  engaged  in  the  mines  and  works 
are  estimated  at  51,000.  The  other  individuals 
employed  in  carrying  the  metal,  and  in  various 
external  works,  being  as  numerous,  the  iron 
industry  affords  labour  to  at  leat  100,000  men. 
The  produce  in  1845  exceeded  166,000,000 
francs.  To  that  human  force  must  be  added 
2,047  hydraulic-engines, and207 steam-engines, 
representing  together  a power  equal  to  that  of 
26,504  horses.  The  number  of  steam-engines 
was  only  109  in  1840,  so  that  it  nearly  doubled 
in  five  years. 

The  Tomb  of  a Scipio. — We  read  in  the 
Impartial  of  Franche-Comt^,  that  in  digging 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Arsenal  there, 
many  remains  of  Roman  construction  have  been 
found,  and  of  a vast  cemetery.  A portion  of 
one  sepulchral  monument  bears  this  incription, 
“ P.  Cornelius  Scipio ,”  and  has  set  the  local 
antiquaries  to  work. 
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THORWALDSEN’S  LIFE— SKETCHED  BY 
H.  E.  ANDERSEN. 

Derived  from  thorwaldsen's  own  accounts. 

The  life  of  Thorwaldsen  unrolls  one  of  the 
fairest  “pages  of  art’s  history,  resembling  the 
image  of  a triumphal  procession,  in  which 
success  and  victory,  and  the  full  recognition  of 
men,  are  blended  in  one  fair  ensemble.  Such 
can  be  sketched  either  by  words  or  forms.  If 
we  had  to  compass  this  biography  within  the 
limits  of  sculptured  images,  we  would  trace 
three  distinct  medallions — one  representing  a 
dense  Danish  beech  forest,  where  King 
Harold  Hildetand  (his  rich  hair  encircled  by  a 
thick  ring  of  gold)  receives  the  prophetic  omen , 
that  one  of  his  grandchildren  would  reign 
from  south  to  north,  and  his  name  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  men — which,  in  fine,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  domain  of  art,  in  the  ge- 
neral homage  paid  to  the  Danish  sculptor. 
The  intermediate  medallion  would  represent 
Oluf  Paa,  a mighty  Danish  chief,  whose  art- 
taste  is  even  praised  in  the  songs  of  ancient 
northern  bards. — Through  the  long  lapse  of 
generations,  features  and  usages  of  men  are 
often  preserved  and  refulgent,  and  thus  the 
mind  of  Oluf  Paa  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
and  potentized  in  Bertel  Thorwaldsen.  And 
thus,  we  stand  at  the  portal  of  a biography — 
whose  inscription  is  art  and  complete  success. 

It  was  on  the  19th  November,  1 770,  that 
Bertel  Thorwaldsen  was  born,  in  little  Green- 
street,  Copenhagen,  not  far  from  the  Royal 
Academj\  His  father  exercised  the  calling  of 
a form-cutter  in  wood,  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a parson,  and  the  family  had  come 
from  poetic  Iceland  ; all  which  had  its  due  in- 
fluence on  the  rising  thoughts  and  propen- 
sities of  the  future  sculptor.  The  first  thing, 
however,  by  which  the  active  mind  of  Bertel 
was  excited,  was  a rather  trivial  subject — we 
mean  his  mother’s  spinning-wheel.  .The  Da- 
nish poet  depicts,  with  his  usual  vivid  colour, 
a scene,  when  the  little  child  did  not  rest,  until 
(one  fine  moonlight  night)  he  had  a trial  at 
this,  to  him,  mystical  machine.  A few  years 
since,  only,  yet  lived  an  old  ship’s  carpenter, 
Avho  recollected  the  blue-eyed,  fair-looking 
boy,  who  came  to  his  father  in  the  carving 
house,  at  the  wharfs  of  Copenhagen,  to  learn 
the  trade.  But  the  intelligent  parent  felt,  from 
his  own  deficiency,  the  great  importance  of 
drawing,  and  thus  the  lad  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  to  the  free  school  of  the  Art- Aca- 
demy; and  in  two  years  had  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  he  could  not  only  assist  his  father, 
but  even  correct  his  rough  and  unwrought 
forms.  Thus,  Thorwalsden’s  first  works  were 
the  figure-heads  of  Danish  galleons — “ the 
ever-moving  sea  baptized  them  with  its  brine- 
waters,  and  a wreath  of  Oceanic  plants  was 
playing  about  them.”  Thus,  Bertel  remained 
six  years  in  the  free-school  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, mixed  among  the  crowd  of  others,  yet 
distinguished  by  his  word-spare  and  intense 
application  at  the  drawing-board,  while  his 
companions  poured  forth  the  poverty  of  their 
ideas  in  vain  and  idle  gossip.  But  there 
was  nothing  severe  or  repulsive  in  this  silence 
— mildness  was  in  his  looks,  well-meaningness 
in  his  whole  behaviour.  When  seventeen 
years  old,  he  was  confirmed,  at  which  holy  rite 
a curious  incident  occurred.  There  was  no- 
thing external  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  youths.  But  it  had  been  stated  in  the 
papers,  that  the  pupil  Thorwaldsen  had  gained 
the  small  silver  prize-medal  at  the  academy, 
and  so  the  dean  asked  him  : “ Is  it  your  bro- 
ther who  won  the  prize?”  to  which  the  lad 
proudly  replied  . “ It  is  myself.”  So,  the  Very 
Reverend  looked  at  him  pleasingly,  and  then 
called  him  Mr.  Thorwaldsen.  He  often  used 
to  relate  in  after  life,  that  this  first  title  be- 
stowed on  his  art,  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  distinctions,  kings  afterwards 
showered  upon  him. 

At  this  time,  Thorwaldsen  lived  in  a little 
house  in  Aabenraa , the  street  which  Holberg 
makes  the  abode  of  poor  poets.  The  smaller 
gold  medal  of  the  R.A.  was  to  be  won  by  a 
pupil  in  sculpture — the  subject,  “ Heliodorus 
expelled  the  Temple.”  It  was  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Charlottenburg,  in  a small  chamber, 
where  Thorwaldsen  worked  at  his  sketch  ; — 
but  seized  once  by  the  mistrust  in  himself  and 
apprehension  (often  the  concomitant  of  true  and 
sincere  talent),  he  left  his  work  in  despair, 
resolved  no  more  to  return  to  it.  “ But  in  the 


life  of  a man  of  genius  nothing  is  adventitious — 
the  apparent  trifle,  the  leading  hand  of  a 
higher  divinity.”  On  one  of  the  small  stairs 
in  the  rear  of  this  house,  he  was  met  by  one 
of  the  professors,  who  speaks  to  him,  examines 
him  closely,  admonishes  him  to  return.  He 
does  so;  and  in  four  hours  the  sketch  is  done, 
and  the  medal  won  (15th  August,  1791). 
Count  Reventlow,  Secretary  of  State,  saw  this 
work,  and  became  Thorwaldsen’s  patron  ; he 
procured  him  employment,  and  put  his  name 
at  the  bead  of  a subscription  for  procuring  the 
young  man  leisure  for  his  studies.  In  two 
years  more,  the  large  gold  medal  was  won,  and 
thereby  a travelling  pension.  But  Thorwaldsen 
very  properly  decided  on  going  to  school  for 
the  next  year,  and  to  acquire  some  of  those 
literary  attainments  indispensible  to  an  artist. 
His  leisure  time,  especially  the  evenings,  he 
passed  convivially  with  men  like  Rahbek  and 
Steffens,  both,  as  himself,  renowned  in  after 
life.  At  this  period,  a dog  also  Was  his  con- 
stant companion,  to  be  mentioned  on  the  account 
of  Thorwaldsen  having  preserved  his  memory 
in  a marble  statue. 

It  was  in  the  year  1796,  that  he  started  for 
Rome  in  the  frigate  Thetis,  R.N.,  which 
parting  was  painful  on  his  side,  as  he  loved 
then  a beautiful  girl.  He  did  not  see  her 
again  till  many  years  afterwards — he,  the  first 
artist  of  the  land,  she  a widow.  But  when  the 
almost  royal  pageant  of  his  funeral  passed  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  an  old  lady  of  the 
tradesman’s  class  was  seen  sobbing  bitterly  at 
an  open  window.  This  was  she. 

In  those  war-times,  the  voyage  was  a very 
adventurous  one,  the  Thetis  touching  Algiers, 
Malta,  Tripoli,  and  Palermo — all  which  sce- 
nery and  imagery  imparted  expansion  to  the 
young  artist’s  mind.  Thus,  in  February, 
1797,  he  landed  at  Naples.  Alone,  without  a 
friend,  not  knowing  the  language,  despair 
nearly  seized  him,  and  he  sought  for  a ship  to 
return  home  ! — but  he  persevered,  and  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  March  at  Rome,  a day  cele- 
brated (wrongly),  for  a long  time,  as  his  birth- 
day. Thorwaldsen  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Danish  art-critic  Zoega— who,  however, 
thought  him  possessed  only  (like  himself)  of 
ordinary  talent.  Even  after  three  years  ac- 
quaintance, Zoega  still  said  : “ There  is  much 
to  be  blamed — little  to  be  praised  ; and  he  is 
not  even  industrious.”  Still,  this  was  the  time 
of  which  Thorwaldsen  said  afterwards  : “ That 
the  ice  was  melting  before  my  eyes.”  It  was 
especially  Carsten’s  drawings  which  much  illu- 
mined the  young  sculptor’s  mind.  But  his 
little  atelier  resembled  often  a battle-field — full 
of  broken  and  scattered  bodies  and  limbs.  His 
inspirations  came  often  at  night,  and  then  he 
modestly  and  strivingly  destroyed  again  in  the 
morning,  works  which  would  not  bear  the  in- 
spection of  the  great  luminary  of  day. 

Three  years  had  thus  elapsed,  and  nothing 
had  been  done;  the  period  of  departure  ap- 
proached, and  the  reproach,  “ That  he  had 
absolutely  wasted  his  time  in  Rome,”  heavily 
preyed  upon  Thorwaldsen.  In  despair,  he 
modelled  “Jason  winning  the  golden  fleece.” 
There  stood  the  figure  modelled  in  clay— many 
gazed  at  it— indifferently,  and  Thorwaldsen 
smashed  it  to  pieces.  He  had  in  April, 
1801,  to  return  with  Zoega  home;  but  accidents 
delayed  it  until  autumn.  Still,  Jason  had 
taken  hold  of  his  whole  soul ; a new,  a larger 
statue  of  the  hero  was  formed — “ an  immortal 
work.”  But  it  was  not  until  the  crowd  began 
to  say  : “ Here  is  something  more  than  usual,” 
that  he  took  confidence  in  himself;  and  then 
came  Canova,  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of 
fame,  and  said:  “This  work  of  the  Danish 
youngster  is  made  in  a novel  and  grand  style.” 
4'his  made  Zoega  smile;  he  ought  rather  to 
have  repented. — The  greatest  aid,  however, 
came  to  Thorwaldsen  from  the  Danish  poetess, 
Friedrihe  Brun , who  not  only  eulogised  Jason 
in  rhyme,  but  gave  the  young  sculptor  (with- 
out funds  then),  money,  to  have  his  work 
moulded  in  plaster  of  Paris.”  Still,  the  trunk 
was  packed,  the  last  goblet  of  wine  drunk  at 
the  parting  feast — the  velturino  at  the  door  at 
dawn  of  day.  But  another  accident  (?)  hap- 
pened, and  Thorwaldsen  had  to  stop  one  day 
longer  at  Rome — but  this  day  decided  a life. 
At  that  period  Great  Britain  had  battered  down 
the  Danish  capital,  despoiled  it  of  its  fleet — but 
it  was  a Briton  also,  who  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  Danish  name  triumphant  in  art. 
His  name  is  Thomas  Hope.  The  footman  in 
the  hotel  had  told  him,  that  Canova  had  spoken 


of  Jason , as  ‘ Una  opera  grandiosa,’  and  thus 
Hope  came  to  the  lumber  atelier,  which  Thor- 
waldsen was  about  to  leave  for  ever.  The 
hero  was  unveiled,  and  Hope  agreed  to  give 
800  zechines  for  a copy  in  marble,  although 
Thorwaldsen  had  only  asked  600.  However,  by 
some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Hope  had  to  wait 
twenty-five  years  for  his  marble  statue — still, 
Thorwaldsen  was  now  a man  of  fame. 

But  on  thus  becoming  the  favoured  of  fate, 
his  mind  was  at  times  sombre,  nay  more  than 
that.  The  sun  of  Naples  could  not  cure  hiih 
— but  finally  this  was  done  by  friendship  and 
fostering  care  in  the  fine  Villa  Montenerd, 
near  Leghorn,  belonging  to  Baron  Schubart, 
Danish  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Tuscany.  Thus, 
health  returned  to  his  veins,  quiet  in  the  mind, 
and  thus  his  villaggiaturaat  Montenero  ispour- 
trayed  (and  recorded  for  history)  in  the  two 
basso-relievos  : summer  and  autumn.  Nobles 
and  artists  surrounded  him  here,  recognition 
and  admiration  on  all  sides.  The  Dance  of  the 
Muses , also,  was  here  carried  out  in  marble— 
as  well  as  Amor  and  Psyche.  That  group 
stood  fully  completed  in  the  chateau ; a 
hurricane  rises,  the  lightning  strikes  and 
smashes  all  other  figures  — save  Amor  and 
Psyche.  There  was  some  omen  in  this! 
Equally  favouring  was  the  sea  on  another  oc- 
casion— his  F'enus  with  the  apple  was  saved  un- 
scathed from  out  of  the  waves,  after  the  news  of 
the  wreck  of  the  vessel  had  arrived  in  England, 
where  it  was  destined  to  come.  Rich  years 
of  worthy  works  now  rolled  on — orders  for 
the  royal  palace  of  Copenhagen,  the  town- 
hall,  &c.  Norway  being  then  united  with 
Denmark,  the  present  king  (then  Prince 
Christian),  wrote  in  1811,  to  Thorwaldsen, 
that  a quarry  of  white  marble  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  former  country,  and  invited 
him  to  come  and  to  “ shape  the  sturdy  rock 
into  breathing  form,  and  to  pour  life-like  ap- 
pearance into  its  veins.”  But  an  important 
work  at  Rome  came  to  prevent  him  for  a 
while — the  intended  imperial  palace  for  Napo- 
leon on  the  Quirinal  Mount.  There  were 
several  rooms,  where,  on  all  four  walls,  ample, 
and  as  it  were,  an  especial  space  had  been 
left  for  basso-relievos;  but  none  thought  of  the 
Danish  sculptor — about  to  proceed  to  his  native 
home.  Time  pressed  on, not  a day  was  to  be  lost, 
as  the  emperor  was  expected  to  arrive  in  May 
following.  In  this  position  of  things  the  architect, 
Mr.  Stern,  who  conducted  the  whole  construc- 
tion, chanced  to  sit  next  to  Thorwaldsen  in 
the  academy  of  St.  Luca — and  made  him 
there  the  extempore  proposal,  to  make  a 
frieze  of  plaster  of  Paris,  twenty-nine  Danish 
yards  long.  But  the  condition  was,  that  the 
work  was  to  be  finished  in  three  months!! 
The  man  kept  his  word — and  1 the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander'  issued  from  his  atelier." 

The  tame  of  this  work  spread  over  all 
Europe— in  Denmark  it  rose  to  enthusiasm. 
A public  subscription  was  made  to  obtain  a 
copy  in  marble  : it  was  ordered  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus  Thorwaldsen  remained  in  Rome.  But 
another  syncope  of  inactivity  (the  last,  after 
all),  broke  over  him.  Drowned  in  an  unex- 
plained melancholy,  he  walked  about,  a shadow 
of  his  former  times.  “In  the  morn  of  a splendid 
hesperian  day,  after  a night  spent  without  sleep, 
he  sat  himself  instinctively  before  his  wood- 
frame,  placed  the  wet  clay  over  it,  and  in  an  in- 
stant his  famous  basso-relievo,  ‘ The  Night,'  was 
struck  out.  And  as  he  worked  at  this  inspira- 
tion, the  dark  mist  of  his  mind  vanished  away  ; 
it  became  day-clear — sun-refulgent  day;  a 
joyous  serenity,  which  never  afterwards  left 
him.”  During  the  course  of  that  day,  a Danish 
friend  found  him  cheerfully  playing  with  his 
dog  and  cat  (Thorwaldsen  being  very  fond  of 
these  beings)  before  the  completed  relievo.  On 
the  same  day  the  moulder  came  to  take  it  awav 
with  him  to  his  workshop;  but  then  Thor- 
waldsen had  already  worked, or  rather  sorcered, 
at  his  “ Day,”  and  said  to  him,  “ Wait  a little, 
then  both  can  be  moulded  together.”  Thus 
in  one  day  two  immortal  works  were  com- 
pleted. 

[Here  Andersen  concludes  the  narrative 
of  the  art’s  - apprenticeship  of  his  late 
friend — that  period  most  instructive  and 
stirring  for  the  art-student; — the  after  events 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  life  being  sufficiently  re- 
corded in  the  current  works  of  biography.] 

* Of  this  stupendous  scroll  of  basso-relievos,  three  copies  were 
subsequently  made,  besides  the  Quirinal  sketch.  The  Sommarim 
one— the  Quirinal  corrected  and  completed— and  that  for  the 
Chrigtiausberg  Palace,  at  Copenhagen. 
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CLOCK-TOWER  AND  ENGINE-HOUSE,  EPSOM. 

MESSRS.  BL'TLER  AND  HODGE,  Architects. 
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GEOMETRY  OF  THE  SQUARE. 


CLOCK  TOWER  AND  ENGINE-HOUSE, 
EPSOM. 

On  August  2nd,  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  our  columns  inviting  architects  to  submit 
designs  for  the  above.  From  those  which 
were  sent  in  the  committee  unanimously 
adopted  one  by  Messrs.  Butler  and  Hodge,  of 
London,  an  engraving  of  which  we  give  above. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  tower  is  about 
70  feet,  and  the  openings  for  the  dials  are 
4 feet  G inches  in  diameter.  It  is  to  be  built 
of  red  and  Suffolk  bricks,  the  external  faces 
rubbed  and  finished  fairly.  The  four  lions, 
each  bearing  shields  charged  with  the  arms  of 
the  principal  noblemen  in  the  locality,  and  the 
carved  portions,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  to  be  of 
Caen  stone.  The  polychromatic  effect  of  the 
materials  and  general  proportions  promise  to 
make  it  a conspicuous  and  agreeable  object. 

We  did  not  see  the  other  designs. 


GEOMETRY  OF  THE  SQUARE.* 

Pnom, km. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
he  equal  in  area  to  (he  difference  between  two 
given  squares;  that  is,  to  subtract  one  given 
square  from  another,  and  to  convert  the  differ- 
ence into  a square. 

Example.^—  Let  A B CD  and  AEFG  (fig.  9) 
he  the  given  squares;  it  is  required  to  sub- 
tract the  lesser  square,  AEFG,from  the  greater, 
ABCD,  and  to  convert  the  difference  into  a 
square. 

Construction. — Place  the  squares  in  imme- 
diate juxta-position  with  aside  of  each  in  the 
same  straight  lines,  and  upon  AE,  the  side  of 
the  lesser  square  and  within  the  greater, 
describe  the  square  AEQM,  and  the  interme- 
diate space  BCDEQM  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  given  squares,  and  that  which  the 
problem  requires  to  be  converted  into  a square. 

Upon  AB,  the  side  of  the  larger  square, 
describe  the  semi-circle  APB,  in  which,  from 
the  point  A,  inflect  the  straight  line  AP,  equal 
to  AG  or  AM,  the  side  of  the  lesser  square, 
and  join  BP  ; then  is  BP  the  side  of  a square 
which  will  contain  the  same  area  as  the  inter- 

*  See  pages  2'39  nud  279,  ante. 


mediate  space  BCDEQM.  On  BP  describe 
the  square  BPHI,  and  the  thing  required  by 
the  problem  is  done,  for  the  square  BPHI  is 
equal  in  area  to  the  space  BCDEQM  contained 
between  the  squares  ABCD  and  AEQM. 

Demonstration. — Because  the  angle  APB  is 
the  angle  in  a semi-circle,  it  is  a right  angle, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  property  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  square  described  upon  the 
side  AB,  which  subtends  the  right  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
AP  and  BP  containing  it;  but  AP  is  equal  to 
AM,  and,  therefore,  the  square  of  AB  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  AM  and  BP;  that 
is,  the  square  ABCD  is  equal  to  both  the 
squares  AEQM  and  BPHI ; from  each  of  these 
equals  take  away  the  square  AEQM,  and  the 
remainder  BCDEQM  will  be  equal  to  the 
square  BPHI;  consequently,  the  difference 
between  two  given  squares  has  been  converted 
into  a square  of  equivalent  area,  as  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

P hob i, km. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  any  proposed  multiple,  or 
any  number  of  times  a given  square;  that  is, 
to  convert  a given  square  into  another  that  shall 
contain  its  area  any  proposed  number  of  times. 

Example — Let  A BCD  (fig.  10)  be  the  given 
square,  of  which  the  side  is  AB  ; it  is  required 
to  convert  the  square  ABCD  into  another  that  j 
shall  contain  its  area  any  given  number  of 
times— say  three  times. 

Construction. — Produce  AB,  the  side  of  the 
given  square,  directly  forward  to  I,  making 
BI  equal  to  three  times  A B,  or  any  other  num- 
ber of  times  AB,  by  which  the  given  square 
is  proposed  to  be  multiplied.  Bisect  AT  in  II, 
and  on  II,  as  a centre,  with  the  radius  IIA  or 
HI,  describe  the  semicircle  AGI,  meeting 
CB,  the  side  of  the  square  produced  in  G ; 
then  is  BG  the  side  of  the  required  square. 
Upon  BG,  the  side  of  the  square  thus  found, 
construct  the  square  BGKL,  and  it  will  con- 
tain an  area  equal  to  three  times  the  given 
square  ABCD. 

Demonstration.  — We  have  to  prove  that 
BG2  is  equal  to  3 AB2;  and  for  this  purpose 
draw  the  straight  lines  AG  and  IG  ; then,  be- 
cause the  angle  AGI  is  an  angle  in  a semi- 
circle, it  is  a right  angle  ; and  since  GB  is 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AT,  the  triangles 
AGB  and  GBI  are  similar  to  one  another,  and, 
consequently,  their  corresponding  sides  are 


proportional;  that  is,  AB  : BG  : : BG  : BI;  but 
BI  is  equal  to  three  times  AB  by  the  construc- 
tion ; therefore  we  get  AB  : BG  : : BG  :3  AB; 
and  by  comparing  the  products  of  the  extreme 
and  mean  terms,  we  obtain  BG2=3  AB2,  so 
that  the  truth  of  the  construction  is  manifest. 

Note. — There  is  another  mode  of  finding  a 
square,  that  shall  be  any  proposed  multiple 
of  a given  square,  in  very  common  use 
among  practical  men;  but  this  method  is 
greatly  superior  in  point  of  facility,  as  we  can 
obtain  any  proposed  multiple  directly,  without 
having  first  determined  the  intermediate  mul- 
tiples ; it  is  therefore  recommended  as  being 
more  convenient  in  practice  when  the  multiple 
is  a high  number,  and  also  as  involving  a 
principle  which  is  not  apparent  by  the  other 
method. 

Problem. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  any  sub-multiple  of  a given  square  ; that  is, 
to  divide  a given  square  into  any  proposed  num- 
ber of  equal  parts. 

Example. — LetBGIvL  (fig.  1 1)  be  the  given 
square  of  which  the  containing  sides  are  BG 
and  BL;  it  is  required  to  divide  the  given 
square  BGK  L into  any  number  of  equal  parts — 
say  three  equal  purts. 

Construction.  — On  BL,  the  side  of  the  given 
square,  take  BE  of  any  magnitude  at  pleasure, 

| either  greater  or  less  thanBL;  produce  LB  to 
I,  and  on  B I set  off’ as  many  times  BE  as  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
square;  in  the  present  example  three  parts. 
Now  since  BE  has  been  taken  less  than  BL, 
the  side  of  the  given  square,  three  times  BE 
set  off  towards  l will  reach  to  F : on  M as  a 
centre,  and  with  FE  as  a diameter,  describe 
the  semicircle  ENF  intersecting  BG  the  side 
of  the  given  square  in  N,  and  drawNE,NF; 
then  will  BE  be  the  side  of  a square  which 
contains  one-third  of  the  square  upon  BN. 
Join  N E and  NF,  and  through  the  point  G 
draw  GA  and  GI  respectively,  parallel  to  NE 
and  NF,  and  meeting  the  straight  line  LI  in 
the  points  A and  I;  then  shall  AB  be  the 
side  of  the  square  sought,  and  ABCD  the 
required  submultiple  of  BGKL. 

Demonstration. — By  the  principle  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  last  problem,  BN 
is  the  side  of  a square  containing  three  times 
the  area  of  the  square  upon  BE.  But  the  tri- 
angles ENB  and  AGB  are  similar;  therefore 
it  is,  as  BN  : BG  : : BE  : BA;  and  for  the 
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same  reason  BN2  : BG2  : : BE2  : BAS ; but 
BES=4  BN!,  and  consequently  BA2=^BG2, 
so  that  the  truth  of  the  construction  is  ob- 
vious. . 

There  are  many  practical  cases  in  which 
these  problems,  in  reference  to  the  multiplica- 
tion and  division  of  squares,  may  be  very  use- 
fully applied,  especially  by  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  operation  of  extracting  the 
square  root  in  numbers ; but  even  in  cases 
where  the  operator  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  numerical  process,  the  geometrical  deli- 
neation is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  con- 
venient for  ultimate  purposes ; it  is  therefore, 
in  these  and  similar  cases,  that  the  construc- 
tions which  we  have  given  above  will  find  their 
application,  and  when  the  process  is  performed 
with  care  and  with  good  instruments,  the 
results  may  always  be  obtained  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy  for  every  practical  purpose. 
And  moreover,  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
the  construction  is  effected,  is  a high  recom- 
mendation of  this  method  of  resolving  the 
problems,  for  in  every  instance  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  performed  without  the  slightest  degree 
of  mental  exercise  beyond  the  necessary  atten- 
tion required  in  using  the  instruments. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  DEE  BRIDGE  GIRDER. 

Our  own  correspondent  writes  from  Chester 
as  follows  : — After  waiting  patiently  for  some 
weeks,  the  fellow  girder  to  the  one  broken  by 
the  accident  at  the  Dee-bridge  has  been  tested, 
and  the  result  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Robertson,  Robe,  and 
others,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  proof  took  place  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  8th  instant,  and  was  witnessed  only  by 
the  officers  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way Company,  no  one  connected  with  either 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway  Com- 
pany, or  the  City  of  Chester,  being  present  on 
the  occasion. 

It  was  generally  thought,  from  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  girder  was  removed  from 
the  bridge  and  placed  upon  the  temporary  sup- 
ports on  the  Saltney  abutment,  that  ;t  was 
waiting  the  inspection  and  test  of  a Govern- 
ment commission  (which  we  observe  has  only 
just  been  appointed  by  her  Majesty),  but  it  is 
presumed  that  as  they  entertained  doubts  upon 
the  strength  of  the  girder  themselves,  the  proof 
took  place  ou  the  eve  of  the  appointment  of 
that  commission.  It  was  accomplished  with 
railway  bars  (seventy-five  tons  having  been 
brought  to  the  spot  for  that  purpose) suspended 
from  the  girder,  and  the  weight  was  gradually 
applied  and  equally  distributed  over  the  centre 
division  of  the  rib  (each  girder,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  being  composed  of  three  divisions 
or  castings),  until  it  reached  38  tons  6 cwt. 
2 qrs.  18  lbs.,  under  which  it  broke.  The 
fracture  commenced  at  the  bottom  flanges,  and 
proved  clearly  that  it  broke  by  tension.  This 
experiment  ut  once  shews  the  fallacy  and  utter 
uselessness  of  the  tension  bars  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  applied  at  this  bridge. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  not- 
withstanding the  host  of  engineering  talent 
brought  forward  to  support  the  theory  of  the 
side  blow  asserted  with  so  much  earnestness  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  which  from 
the  support  it  received  had  nearly  carried  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  the  coroner  and  jury, 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  protect  the 
remaining  ribs  from  similar  calamitous  side 
bloivs,  but  piles  have  been  driven  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  Dee  to  support  the  roadway  under- 
neath, from  which  circumstance  we  will  leave 
our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  at  the  bridges 
on  this  principle  on  the  Trent  Valley  Railway. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  woiks  of  the 
Chester  und  Holyhead  Railwayare  executed  in 
a very  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  in  addition 
to  the  bungling  at  the  Dee  Bridge,  which 
“ bangs  Banugher,”  they  are  now  taking  down 
the  girder  bridge  over  the  Chester  and  Elles- 
mere canals  of  GO  feet  span,  in  consequence  of 
some  fractures  being  observed  in  the  masonry 
at  the  quoins  of  the  abutment  upon  which  the 
outside  girders  rest.  The  abutments  of  this 
bridge  are  composed  of  the  very  soft  red  sand- 
stone of  the  district,  which  is  totally  unsuited 
for  works  that  are  intended  to  be  of  a strong 
and  substantial  character,  as  a mere  casual  in- 
spection of  many  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Chester  amply  testifies. 


THE  BUILDER. 


We  warn  the  Government  to  see  that  the 
works  of  this  railway  are  minutely  inspected 
by  shrewd  practical  civil  engineers,  before  the 
opening  of  the  line  (as  from  these  two  failures 
we  may  fairly  infer  it  is  urgently  required)  ; 
their  responsibility  will  be  great  should  ano- 
ther catastrophe  similar  to  the  Dee  bridge  ac- 
cident occur,  and  it  is  not  a mere  superficial 
inspection,  such  as  generally  takes  place  before 
the  opening  of  railways,  that  will  satisfy  the 
public  mind  in  this  case,  even  if  it  ought  to  do  so 
in  others.  The  numerous  accidents  that  occur 
from  the  defective  works  of  railways,  require 
greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  not  legislative  interference. 


ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Considerable  improvements  are  going  on 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  it  is  understood  that, 
at  the  request  of  her  Majesty,  a further  portion 
of  the  palace  will  be  opened  on  the  public  days, 
including  many  fine  works  of  art  not  now 
exhibited. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rumour 
which  we  first  announced,  that  the  paintings 
in  Buckingham  Palace  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  certain  days  is  correct. — On  Friday 
last  including  the  evening,  more  than  17,000 
persons  visited  the  Art-Union  of  London  Ex- 
hibition, without  the  occurrence  of  a single 
accident  or  injury.  The  crowding  was,  of 
course,  very  great,  and  the  officers  of  the 
society  had  hard  work  for  many  hours  in 
keeping  back  the  visitors  and  admitting  them 
in  detachments,  as  others  left  the  rooms  by 
another  way.  This  would  be  avoided  if  the 
subscribers  would  avoid  postponing  their  visit 
till  the  last  week.  For  the  first  fortnight  during 
which  the  exhibition  was  open,  the  rooms  were 
comparatively  clear.  The  various  works  of  art 
have  since  been  taken  away  by  their  respective 
owners,  and  the  rooms  are  being  fitted  up  for 
the  schools  of  art  about  to  be  established  by 
the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  fine  exhibition  of  paintings  in  West- 
minster Hall  is  drawing  to  a close,  and 
fears  are  entertained  and  loudly  expressed, 
lest  no  further  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
productions  should  be  afforded  to  the  body  of 
artists  called  into  being  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  royal  commissioners.  We  understand  that 
the  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have 
been  solicited,  as  a neutral  body  associated  for 
the  promotion  of  the  arts,  to  aid  in  organizing 
a biennial  or  triennial  exhibition,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  this. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

Mr.  G.  Knowles  has  recently  published  a 
plan  of  the  Parthenon,  on  a scale  of  50  feet  to 
3 inches,  shewing  its  actual  state  with  great 
minuteness,*  and  particularly  the  ichnograpbic 
disposition  of  the  columns  of  the  interior  not 
before  given.  In  1842  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Athens  removed  the  mosque  which, 
during  many  years,  had  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  columns  became 
evident  by  unquestionable  indications  on  the 
paving.  “ It  appears,”  says  Mr.  Knowles,  in 
a page  of  letterpress  accompanying  the  plan, 
“ that  the  axes  of  the  columns  were  placed 
upon  the  joints  of  the  slabs  composing  the 
pavement,  precisely  according  to  the  system 
observed  in  the  interior  peristyle  of  the  temple 
itself.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  angles  were 
supported  by  pilasters, as  well  from  the  evidence 
of  a corresponding  one  actually  existing  in  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  cella,  as  from  the  re- 
quirementof  the  intercolumniatinn  : but  it  must 
be  stated,  that  no  distinct  traces  of  such 
pilasters  have  been  discovered.” 

The  plan  gives  the  measurement  of  every 
piece  of  the  pavement  remaining,  and  all 
“ marks  and  indications  upon  the  surface  of 
the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  might,  by  possi- 
bility, assist  the  future  investigation  of  these 
precious  remains.” 


Cemetery  for  the  Army  and  Navy. — 
A grand  cemetery  for  the  officers  of  both 
services  on  Shooter's  Hill  (appropriate  site)  is 
talked  of. 


PURCHASE  OF  SHAKSPEARE’S  HOUSE. 

On  Thursday,  the  lGth,  the  long-talked-of 
sale  of  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  “ myriad- 
minded”  man,  Shakspeare,  took  place.  The 
lower  room  was  crowded  long  before  the  time 
appointed  for  business,  and  a move  was  made 
to  an  apartment  upstairs,  where,  by  the  time 
Mr.  Robins  entered  the  rostrum,  every  corner 
was  filled,  including  the  lobbies  and  landings 
outside.  After  the  auctioneer  had  read  the  par- 
ticulars and  made  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions,including  replies  to  questions  which  were 
raised  first  as  to  its  being  in  truth  the  poet  s 
birth-place,  and  secondly  as  to  the  goodness 
of  the  title,  2,000/.  were  bid.  A paper  was  then 
handed  to  the  auctioneer,  which  after  some 
hesitation  he  read,  containing  an  offer  of3,000/. 
from  the  United  Stratford  and  London  Com- 
mittees, made,  it  was  stated,  under  a feeling  ot 
the  duty  imposed  on  them,  and  tor  which  amount 
they  must  look  to  the  public,  the  present  sub- 
scriptions beingquite  inadequate.  After  a pause, 
somewhat  exciting,  the  auctioneer  said  the 
trustee,  before  entering  the  room,  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  making  one  bid  ; he 
was  now  authorized  to  say  the  trustee  would 
make  no  bidding  : so  after  waiting  a certain 
time,  to  give  any  individual  who  wished  to 
advance  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  the  pro- 
perty was  knocked  down  to  the  Committee  at 
a quarter  to  two  o’clock,  for  the  sum  they  had 
offered,  amidst  such  cheers  as  the  “ mart  ” 
had  never  before  echoed.  The  visiters’  books 
of  autographs,  five  in  number,  were  then  put 
up  in  one  lot,  and  the  offer  of  £.0/.  for  them 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  but 
they  were  ultimately  bought  for  73/.  10s,,  by 
Mr.  Butler  of  Upper  Clapton. 


' NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Contracts  are  ready  to  be  entered  into 
for  the  erection  of  a spacious  range  of  build- 
ings at  Woolwich  for  store-rooms,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately,  on  plans  already  pre- 
pared, with  an  estimated  expenditure  of  30,000/. 
'The  additional  rooms  and  other  buildings, 
forges,  &c.,  for  the  studies  of  cadets  in  military 
and  naval  engineering,  are  partly  built  and 
partly  in  progress.  Previous  to  the  rein- 
forcement of  4,000  artillerymen  at  the  bar- 
racks also,  the  officers’  present  quarters  are  to 
be  converted  into  accommodation  for  the  men, 
and  a spacious  range  of  new  buildings  erected, 
from  plans  also  prepared,  for  officers’  quarters. 

The  new  marine  barracks  which  were  to 

have  been  erected  by  the  Admiralty  at  Gosport, 
have  been  stopped,  it  is  said,  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  to  whom  the  ground  belonged,  and 
from  whom  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
taken  on  the  very  reasonable  principle  of  * what 
is  yours  is  mine  ’ but  without  the  indispensa- 
ble ceremonial  of  saying  ‘ by  your  leave  ;’ 
whereas  the  Ordnance  department  of 
this  ‘divided  house’  required  it  for  for- 
tification. Meantime,  however,  other  ob- 
viously assailable  points,  it  is  said,  have  been 
left  for  years  unfortified,  although  a deep  trench 
was  begun  in  partial  prosecution  of  a plan 
proposed  for  the  more  complete  protection  of 
the  dockyard  and  arsenal  by  a connection  of 
the  wall  and  bastions  of  Portsmouth  and  Port- 
sea,  where,  says  a Hampshire  paper,  “the 
most  inexperienced  eye  can  detect  in  a moment 
the  very  defenceless  situation  of  this  part  of  the 
garrison.”  Here,  it  is  said,  would  be  ample 
room  for  spacious  marine  barracks,  such  as 
those  proposed,  were  the  fortification  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  thus  ‘ rendered  almost 

invulnerable.’ The  largest  riding-school  in 

England,  excepting  that  in  Bryanstone-square, 
it  is  said,  has  just  been  completed  at  South- 
ampton : length,  122  feet;  breadth,  43  feet. 
The  roof  is  in  the  style  of  that  of  Westminster 
Hall.  The  late  manager  of  the  Brighton 

school  is  the  master. The  erection  of  a 

new  poor-  house  for  Southampton , say  the  local 
papers,  seems  now  a settled  certainty. Com- 

plaints prevail  of  the  state  or  nature  of  the  water 
supplied  to  Southampton,  partly  from  the  artesian 
well  and  partly  from  the  Northam  well.  It  is 
said  to  contain  no  less  than  76  grs.  per  gallon 
of  various  chlorides,  &c.,  and  is  to  some  con- 
stitutions a mild  aperient.  The  evil  may  pro- 
bably be  temporary,  and  exhaust  itself  in  time, 

as  it  has  of  late  diminished. The  Roman 

Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Marie,  at  Rugby,  was 
consecrated  last  week.  The  founder  is  a Pro- 
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testant  relative  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The 
style  is  the  decorated  Gothic:  it  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Pugin.  The  stained-glass  windows,  and 
the  chancel  fittings,  were  put  up  by  Mr.  John 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  builder  of  the  edifice  itself,  at 
least  the  trifling  circumstance  that  it  had  a 
builder  is  quite  overlooked  by  our  authorities, 
more  than  one,  who  particularly  note  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Bennett,  Lady  Olivia  Acheson, 

Mr.  Bertram  Talbot,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sheffield, 
says  the  Iris,  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
alterations  lately  effected  by  Mr.  S.  Brown, 

with  the  aid  of  patent  spire-scaffolding. 

The  Phcenix  Gas  Company,  says  the  Birming- 
ham Journal,  are  having  made,  at  Brierly- hill, 
an  immense  gasometer,  which  is  to  hold 
671,498  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  will  contain 
28,000  feet  of  riveting,  and  will  weigh  400 
tons.  Its  mean  diameter  will  be  upwards  of 
150  feet,  the  circumference  measuring  471 
feet:  depth  45  feet,  of  which  38  feet  will  be 

available. A valuable  mass  of  red-iron  ore, 

with  an  excellent  yield  of  iron,  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Llanharry,  near  Cowbridge. The 

bricklayers  of  Chester  have  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages,  from  22s.  to  27s.  a week. 

The  * mysterious  machine,’  for  some  time  in 
course  of  preparation  at  Liverpool,  has  still  a 
local  habitation  and  a name,  at  least,  if  only 
half  a reality.  A witness  ‘ attempts  ’ to  describe 
it,  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  admits  that  he  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  It  is  tubular, 
120  feet  long  and  36  feet  in  girth  at  the  broad- 
est part,  which  is  at  one  end  of  it, — whether 
head  or  tail  deponent  knoweth  not.  It  is  built 
of  pine  plank,  air-tight,  and  free  of  knots.  The 
entrance-door  is  at  one  side,  and  he  talks  of 
ante-room  and  public  saloon,  a winding  stair- 
case to  ‘ a good  look-out  ’ in  the  roof,  &c.  &c., 
all  in  the  belly  of  what  appears  to  be  so  ‘ very  like 
a whale  ’ or  a Trojan  horse.  It  will  take  two 
years  more  to  finish  it  in  the  ‘ superior  style  ’ 
in  which  it  is  being  fitted  up  for  at 
least  100  ‘ passengers  but  whether  through 
the  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  is  a mystery  as  yet  pro- 
found as  chaos  itself.  May  riot  this  ingenious 
conundrum  be  some  new-fangled  canal-boat,  or 
a steamer  fordiving  into  smooth  water  under  the 
stormy  surface  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  insure 
smooth  sailing — to  the  bottom  at  least — if  not 
to  insure  the  lives  of  those  who  are  evidently 
expected  to  follow  by  the  lot  the  special  ex- 
ample of  Jonah  ? A new  mode  of  paving  the 

streets  of  Manchester  has  been  substituted  for 
the  old  mode  of  planting  the  broad  Welsh  hard 
sets,  which  led  to  the  frequent  fall  of  horses, 
while  their  mortar  pointings  were  not  a suffi- 
cient safeguard  against  the  softening  of  the 
foundations.  The  sets  are  now  placed  2 or  3 
inches  asunder,  and  the  intervals  are  chocked 
with  small  gravel,  through  which  asphalte  is 
poured  so  as  to  render  the  whole  im- 
permeable to  wet  from  above,  and  to  afford 

a more  firm  footing  for  horses.  

On  Monday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Mytholrnroyd,  Halifax, 
was  laid.  The  merits  of  both  architect  and 
builder  seem  to  have  been  completely  outshone 
by  the  silver  trowel  and  the  hand  that  wielded 
it,  for  although  both  were  present,  neither  are 
named  in  the  usual  chronicle  of  the  event.  The 
cost  will  be  2,500/.,  site  and  investment  fund 

inclusive. The  foundation-stone  of  the 

Lincoln  Exchange  was  laid  on  Wednesdav 
week. The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Nichol- 

son, and  the  scale  is  a spacious  one,  with 
accommodation  for  great  public  meetings, 
lectures,  markets,  &c.  There  will  be  a 
row  of  twenty-five  double-fronted  shops,  with 
a covered  market  on  one  side,  and  a large  open 

one  on  the  other. The  Victoria  Foundry, 

Dryport,  Hull,  lately  finished,  covers  an  area 
of  about  3,000  square  yards ; and  the  machinery 
is  capable  of  turning  and  casting  twenty-five 

tons’  weightof  iron. 'The  Miners’  strike  in 

the  west  of  Scotland  still  continues,  and  trade 
is  almost  at  a stand-still  by  the  withdrawal  of 
wages. 


Setting  Saws. — An  ingenious  and  inex- 
pensive little  instrument  for  setting  saws  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Tall,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful.  A remark  in  our  pages 
some  time  ago,  on  the  rudeness  of  the  present 
method,  led  the  inventor’s  attention  to  the 
subject. 


SURVEYORS  MADE  IN  FOURTEEN  DAYS. 

Whkn  the  railway-projecting  mania  was  at 
its  height,  and  surveyors  were  being  paid  two, 
three,  four,  five, — any  number  of  guineas  a 
day,  we  cautioned  the  public  against  certain 
delusive  advertisers  professing  to  teach  the  art 
and  mystery  of  surveying,  levelling,  mapping, 
&c.  &c.,  in  the  short  space  of  no  time,  or 
something  equivalent  thereto,  and  have  reason 
to  know  that  we  saved  the  money  and  time  of 
some  few  of  our  readers. 

The  same  game,  it  seems,  is  still  played,  and 
not  unsuccessfully.  Last  week  a number  of 
young  men  sought  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  at 
Worship-street  against  a deceptive  promiser, 
who  hud  set  forth,  in  an  advertisement  headed 
“ Railway  Employment,”  that  perfect  practi- 
cal instruction  in  surveying,  levelling,  map- 
ping, &c.,  would  be  afforded,  and  employment 
guaranteed,  at  a liberal  weekly  salary,  on  a 
line  of  railway  now  on  hand  in  Middlesex-,  and 
that  the  occasion  presented  a rare  opportunity 
to  persons  wishing  for  a thorough  knowledge 
of  such  occupation.  Numbers  of  young  men 
made  their  way  to  town  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  one  even  from  Holland,  and,  on 
applying  at  the  address  given,  Shepperton 
Cottages,  Islington,  were  introduced  to  the 
writer  of  the  advertisement,  who  represented 
himself  as  the  surveyor  to  the  West  London 
extension  line  of  railway  from  Willesden  to 
Finchley  (a  little  inquiry  would  have  told  them 
there  was  no  such  line),  and  who  undertook 
for  a fee  of  three  guineas  each  to  perfect  them 
in  the  business  in  about  fourteen  days,  and 
afterwards  secure  for  them  constant  employ- 
ment at  a salary  of  two  guineas  per  week,  upon 
payment  of  a further  premium  of  five  guineas, 
to  be  deducted  from  their  wages.  The  intro- 
ductory fee  was  accordingly  paid,  and  formal 
agreements  were  entered  into  by  the  respective 
parties;  but  beyond  this,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  they  never  reached.  Great  distress 
had  been  the  consequence  to  some  of  the  ap- 
plicants, but  the  magistrate  was  unable  to  aid 
them  : it  was  even  doubtful  if  they  could  suc- 
cessfully take  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
advertiser  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
man  who  professes  to  make  a surveyor  in  four- 
teen days,  is  not  to  be  trusted  any  farther  than 
he  can  be  seen.  Reiteration  of  this  fact  mav 
save  many  from  mortification  and  loss. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A general  suspension  of  railway  works  has 
been  advocated  by  circular,  and  a metropolitan 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  directorial 
boards  of  the  various  leading  companies  has 
been  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  Liver- 
pool Stock  Exchange.  This  step,  says  the 
Times  city  article,  has  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  ‘ the  enormous  sums  which  the  rail- 
way companies  are  still  attempting  simulta- 
neously to  raise  from  their  proprietors  and  the 
public.’  But  the  dissection  of  so  enormous  a 
growth,  though  it  may  be  as  easily  effected  as  may 
any  enormous  tumour  be  cut  off  by  the  rashest 
of  surgeons,  would  probably  lead  to  abnormal 
consequences  of  an  equally  dangerous  descrip- 
tion to  the  body  politic,  but  which  a skilful  and 
gradual  discussion  of  the  mass  by  the  sanative 
treatment  of  the  physician  would  completely 
obviate.  That  this  is  a matter  more  lightly 
and  easily  plunged  into  and  probed  than  pru- 
dently disposed  of,  we  may  have  some  slight 
idea,  from  the  result  of  the  recent  cessation  of 
operations  on  even  a single  line,  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern,  in  suddenly  diffusing  an 
abnormal  mass  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
but  too  likely,  even  of  itself  alone,  to  be  re- 
solved, ere  it  can  be  properly  absorbed,  into  a 
potent  and  irritant  virus  of  social  corruption. 
By  that  one  consummation,  5,486  labourers, 
766  masons,  384  carters,  224  miners,  160 
joiners,  and  116  smiths  have  been  at  once 
thrown  destitute— a sum  total  of  7.366  fa- 
milies being  thereby  at  once  deprived  of 
all  honest  means  of  earning  a liveli- 
hood. Yet  that  is  comparatively  a necessary 
and  inevitable  evil.  But  it  only  shews, 
in  connection  with  the  sagacious  project  just 
noticed,  how  true  it  is  that  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  slain 
by  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better  that  bonuses  and  dividends  and  per 


centages,  be  temporarily  diminished,  than  that 
human  life  and  morals  by  wholesale  be  per- 
manently destroyed  ? Enormous  sums  have 

been  expended  in  the  formation  of  many  Bri- 
tish lines  compared  with  continental.  In  the 
construction  of  works  and  stations,  the  heaviest 
item  of  course,  the  expenditure  per  mile  of  the 
South  Western  has  been  18,450/.,  that  of  the 
Birmingham,  38,280/.,  that  of  the  Great 
Western  40,000/.  ; and  that  of  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds,  41,4001  w'hile  the  Belgian  cost 
only  10,600/.,  and  even  the  Paris  and  Rouen 
but  17,000/.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  was 
on  a par  in  this  respect  with  the  average  of 
continental  lines,  viz.,  1 2,000/.  For  these,  even 
the  lowest  of  them  magnificent  outlays,  there 
is  something  to  shew;  but  that  cannot  be  said 
of  the  enormous  sums  swallowed  up  in  law  and 
Parliamentary  expenses, — witness  the  London 
and  Brighton,  3,000/.  per  mile  for  mere  Parli- 
amentary expenses,  though  that  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  instance  of  pure  waste  of  money  that 
might  be  adduced.  These  expenses  alone, 
however,  in  this  case  almost  equal  the  average 
paid  for  all  the  land  and  compensation  paid 

for  on  other  lines. By  the  way,  the  London 

and  Brighton  seem  to  be  improving  on  the 
ingenious  system  of  discouragement  to  cheap 
class  passengers,  alluded  to  in  our  last  jottings, 
by  the  introduction  of  a system  of  terrorism  as 
well  as  of  pain  and  disgust,  already  quite  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  be  now  without  excuse,  as  a 
palpable  system  of  cheap  class  discouragement. 
It  is  evident,  says  a leader  in  The  Times,  based 
on  the  complaint  of  another  correspondent, 
that  these  authorities  have  even  ‘ left  their  se- 
cond-class passengers  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  shut  up  in  a close  carriage  with  a mad- 
man,’ under  ‘alarming  as  well  as  distressing  ’ 
circumstances,  for  which  the  directors  ‘ owe 
some  explanation  to  the  public.’  Explanation  ! 
We  can  readily  conceive  the  only  virtual,  if 
not  actual  reply  to  a demand  of  explanation. — . 
You  can  take  a first-class  carriage,— that  is 
not  a lunatic  asylum, — there  alone  you  will  be 
safe,  and  in  the  right  box,— as  we  will. 
What  they  most  desire  probably  is  this  very 
advertisement  of  their  inferior  class  preventi- 
tive,  which  has  now  been  accomplished  to  their 
hearts’  content,  and  as  unequivocally  as  if  it 
had,  in  plain  terms,  been — ‘Beware  of  man- 
traps  and  spring-guns  in  luiv  class  car- 
riages!’  The  Eastern  Counties  Company 

may  soon  perhaps  have  the  merit  of  reviving 
and  establishing  those  common  road  locomo- 
tives that  were  at  one  time  looked  on  as  des- 
tined successors  and  extinguishers  of  the  rail. 
It  has  been  seriously  proposed  by  a Mr.  Bates, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  unwarrantable  rise 
of  fares  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  to  estab- 
lish forthwith,  a locomotive  stage  coach  com- 
pany with  steam-coaches  of  an  almost  per- 
fected order,  which  he  proposes  to  place  at 
their  service,  under  the  complete  conviction, 
that  ‘ they  will  run  the  Railway  Company  off  its 
own  line.’  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  prospect 
of  such  a consummation  that  has  lately  led  to 
the  determination  of  the  directors  to  reduce 
their  establishment  at  the  cross  road  near  their 
Kelvedon  station,  where  there  is  a perpetual 
traffic  on  the  cross  road  night  and  day  through 
the  company ’s  gates,  which  gates  the  directors 
now  design  to  place  under  the  guardianship 
of  some  one  wonderful  Janus,  who  is  to  have 
one  eye  on  the  rail  and  another  on  the  cross 
road  without  intermission,  or  rather  with  his 
one  look  out  open,  while  the  other  is  shut,  ct 
vice  versa.  The  trains  at  least  run  at  such  in- 
tervals, that  as  a Kelvedonite  remarks  “ if  even 
uninterrupted  by  the  traffic  on  the  cross-road, 
the  largest  period  devoted  to  sleep  cannot 
at  any  one  time  exceed  one  hour  and  a half, — 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  man  on  duty  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert,  the  traffic  on  the  cross- 
road being  continual.  That  the  reason  why 
Janus  had  two  fronts  was,  that  he  might  nod 
both  ways  by  turns  while  yet  an  ever-vigilant 
gate-keeper, — and  that  these  wise  men  of  the 
East  have  found  this  wondrous  secret  out,  and 
mean  to  realize  it  at  Kelvedon,  we  are  now 
quite  assured,  by  the  flood  of  light  which  this 
view  sheds  upon  a curious,  and,  as  we 
erroneously  imagined,  a nonsensical  old  ejacu- 
lation of  the  ancient  Romans,  addressed  to  one 
of  the  phases  of  the  twofold  god,  and  still  pre- 
served in  Latin  dictionaries  for  the  mystification 
of  posterity. — ‘Jane!  Quae  tu  dormias?’ 
Janus,  in  short,  was  clearly  two  single  gentle- 
men rolled  into  one — and  the  star  of  that  one 
has  arisen  in  the  East.  But  the  public  need 
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have  little  fear  of  such  fatal  consequences  as 
those  which  frequently  hung  on  the  hinges  of 
the  gates  of  ancient  Janus,  if  his  modern 
priesthood  contemplate  the  probability  of  being 
overrun  by  the  locomotive  wheels  of  the  new 
Juggernaut,  by  whom  their  sacrificial  functions 
are  about  to  be  altogether  superseded.  Other- 
wise certainly  their  ears  may  some  day  soon  be 
assailed  by  the  ugly  question,  as  to  their  ‘ in- 
human regulations,’  which  the  Kelvedonian 

has  anticipated. It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  R. 

Stephenson  has  relinquished  his  office  of  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  South-Eastern,  and  that 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  acting-engineer,  is  to  be  his 
successor. The  viaduct  of  the  Lambeth  ex- 

tension of  the  South-Western  over  the  West- 
minster Bridge-road  was  begun  on  Thursday 
last.  The  extension  to  Waterloo-bridge  will 
be  completed  by  February  next. The  time- 

table of  the  North-Western  has  grown  into  a 

cumbrous  pamphlet,  with  an  index  to  it! 

The  works  of  the  Direct  Northern  terminus  at 
the  Fever  Hospital,  King’s  Cross,  are  in  rapid 

progress. The  Birmingham  and  Gloucester, 

it  is  said,  is  to  be  relaid  with  much  more 
durable  rails,  at  an  estimated  expense  of 

200,000/. The  Caledonian  line  was  opened, 

according  to  previous  notice,  on  the  day 
announced.  Having  on  several  occasions  no- 
ticed the  progress  of  the  various  works  on  this 
line,  it  is  the  less  necessary  now  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  them.  We  may  cursorily 
notice  a few  of  the  more  prominent,  however, 
and  first  of  the  general  station  at  Carlisle.  The 
design  for  this  structure,  produced  by  Mr.  Tite, 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hemberow,  for  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Green,  for  the  company. 
It  is  a joint  station,  as  already  observed.  The 
front  elevation  is  at  present  obscured  by  other 
buildings,  and  it  is  still  incomplete;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carlisle  Journal , it  will  form  an 
architectural  ornament  to  the  town.  The 
Caldew  viaduct,  near  Carlisle,  is  360  feet  long. 
Then  follows  the  Eden  viaduct  of  seven  iron 
girder  arches  of  41  feet  span,  each  resting  on 
piers  of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  Carlisle 
may  be  said  to  be  built,  and  which  the  journal 
takes  care  to  intimate  is  not  constructed  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  bridge 
across  the  river  on  which  the  “jolly  miller” 
lived,  inasmuch  as  the  Eden  girders  are  arched 
on  narrow  spans  resting  on  solid  abutments  of 
immense  strength.  A few  miles  onwards  the 
Glasgow  road  is  being  carried  over  an  oblique 
bridge,  built  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Here  the  foundation,  already  bordering  on  the 
Morass,  is  so  elastic  as  to  be  felt  in  the  trains. 
The  Mossband  Morass  embankmentsite  is  cele- 
brated both  in  a military  point  of  view  and 
on  account  of  its  movement  over  the  whole  of 
a fertile  plain,  which  it  buried  in  utter  desola- 
tion. This  is  the  dangerous  ground  alluded  to 
in  our  last  Jottings.  The  line  runs  close  by 
the  celebrated  Gretna,  where  there  is  of  course 
a station.  Here,  too,  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries, 
and  Carlisle  line  meets  the  Caledonian.  A 
little  further  on  is  a cutting  of  150,000  cubic 
yards  of  hard  stony  clay.  Passing  the  vicinities 
of  Langholm  and  Kirkpatrick,  the  latter  thir- 
teen miles  from  Carlisle,  Ecclefechan  is 
reached,  where  there  is  a viaduct  of  eight 
arches  of  30  feet  span  each.  Beyond  this  is  a 
cutting  of  mixed  gravel  and  limestone,  217,000 
cubic  yards  in  extent,  with  a bridge  115  feet 
long  over  it.  At  Lockerby,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Carlisle,  a ' handsome  station  ’ is  in 
course  of  erection.  About  thirty-two  miles 
from  Carlisle  there  is  an  oblique  bridge  with 
iron  girders.  Annan  water  is  crossed  by  a 
viaduct  350  feet  long,  with  a timber  top  and 
stone  piers.  Beatock  station  is  another  ‘ hand- 
some structure.’ In  the  city  cars  of  the 

Harlem  Railway,  says  the  New  York  Standard, 
the  coloured  people  are  not  permitted  to  ride 
any  where  except  upon  the  platform.  Their 
sixpences  will  entitle  them  to  ride  standing,  but 
not  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  “ up-town  ” 
snobs  and  flunkies,  who 

“ Forget  the  dunghill  where  they  grew, 

And  think  themselves  the  Lord  knows  who.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  Stephenson  was  to  leave 

England  the  other  day  with  an  engineering  staff 
for  India,  where  a line  of  railway  is  to  be  forth- 
with laid  out  and  formed  above  and  below  Mirza- 
pore.  Mr.  Brees  and  Mr.  Adams  were  to  ac- 
company him  a9  managing  commissioners. 

A writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  suggests 
the  electro-telegraphic  connection  of  all  the 
pulpits  throughout  the  country,  and  the  simul- 


taneous dispatch  of  a sermon  from  head 
quarters  to  a reader  in  each.  We  have  heard 
of  a machine  like  a barrel  organ  for  grinding 
offprayers  by  the  yard  ; if  the  one  of  these  in- 
ventions were  added  as  a complement  to  the 
other,  we  should  certainly  have  nearly  all  that 
mortal  man  could  do  to  reduce  the  gospel  to  a 
mechanical  system,— but  whether  second-hand 
exhortations  and  mechanical  orisons  like  these 
would  promote  the  earnest  and  all-important 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  another  question. 


BURIAL  IN  TOWNS. 

Crowds  flocked  to  the  meeting  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  night  in  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  to  petition  Parliament 
to  abolish  burials  in  towns,  and  were  forced  to 
adjourn  from  a smaller  to  the  larger  room.  Mr. 
B.  B.  Cabbell,  M.P.,  who  presided,  introduced 
the  business,  justly  observing,  it  was  most  sur- 
prising that  in  a city  so  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  remarkable  for  Christian  feelings, 
such  a practice  should  have  continued  so  long. 
The  evil  arising  from  it  pressed  with  greatest 
weight  upon  the  poor,  and  therefore  was  de- 
serving of  the  public  sympathy'.  They,  must 
have  been  astonished,  too,  that  when  so  much 
had  been  said  about  sanatory  improvement, 
this  subject  should  have  been  either  passed 
over  or  regarded  as  one  of  secondary'  and 
minor  importance.  To  obviate  this  neglect, 
they  should  take  measures  to  bring  it  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  recently 
appointed,  to  inquire  “ What  means  may  be 
requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  metropolis  ?”  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  which  the  public  took  in  this  matter, 
as  evidenced  by  that  numerous  meeting,  would 
have  due  weight  with  that  commission.  lie 
then  eulogized  Mr.  Walker  for  his  efforts  in 
this  matter,  and  called  on  him  to  move  the 
first  resolution. 

Mr.  Walker  addressed  the  meeting  at 
considerable  length,  and  detailed  a number  of 
startling  facts.  The  effect  of  graveyards  in 
producing  illness  was  now  too  well  known  to 
need  proof.  Every  adult  breathed  23,000  times 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  atmosphere 
should  be  uncontaminated.  At  Minchin  Hamp- 
ton, the  earth  of  a graveyard  had  been  used  as 
a manure.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
rector’s  wife,  daughter,  and  gardener,  died  of 
typhus  fever.  There  were  fourteen  others  who 
fell  victims  to  the  same  disease,  and  two  hun- 
dred children  were  attacked  with  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  It  was  a matter  of  enormous 
consequence  for  them  to  know  that  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  was  corrupt,  they  could  not 
have  pure  air.  In  the  town  in  which  these 
results  took  place,  in  fourteen  years  previous 
to  the  use  of  this  graveyard  earth,  there  had 
been  scarcely  a case  of  fever;  but  afterwards 
fever  spread  in  all  directions.  Another  case 
occurred  at  Axminster,  where  similar  earth 
had  been  used  as  manure.  In  that  town  six 
or  seven  deaths  had  occurred  of  fever,  and  Mr. 
Hamon,  a surgeon  resident  in  the  town,  had 
informed  him  that  scarcely  a house  had  es- 
caped its  effects.  He  concluded  by  moving  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  C.  Shaw,  in  seconding  it,  said,  it  was 
clear  that  the  impregnation  of  the  earth  with 
deleterious  and  deadly  gases  must  pollute  the 
air,  and  that  the  inhalation  of  this  polluted 
| atmosphere  must  generate  disease.  This  was  a 
question  which  affected  both  rich  and  poor,  but 
especially  the  latter.  The  rich  could  remove 
themselves  from  the  infected  circle,  but  the 
poor  had  no  such  means.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  vicinity'  of  their  work  ; 
they  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  removal, 
and  the  deadlv  effects  of  this  system,  therefore, 
chiefly  shewed  themselves  on  that  class. 

Mr.  Healey,  in  the  course  of  a long  address, 
said,  there  were  400  burying  places  in  the 
metropolis,  and  they  might  be  justly  termed 
400  places  of  conspiracy  against  the  health  of 
the  public.  They  had  heard  that  night  of 
Enon  and  Elim  chapel,  the  last  being  a con- 
traction of  the  word  Elohim.  'These  were 
associated  with  holy  things  and  holy  ideas,  but 
the  desecration  of  the  dead,  which  they  now 
heard  of  in  connection  with  these  nami  s,  was 
calculated  to  bring  holy  things  into  contempt 
by  associating  them  with  a subterranean  manu- 
factory of  death,  contrived  for  the  generation 
of  deadly  gases  for  those  above  them  to  inhale. 


Sir  C.  Aldis,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  and  others  then  proposed  various  reso- 
lutions, including  a petition  to  the  house,  and 
a strong  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


BLIND  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  FOR  SEWERS. 

Tiif,  following  tenders  received  at  a special 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  on  the  8th  inst.,  must 
“ make  the  judicious  grieve.” 

For  extending  the  sewer  in  Cambridge-road, 
and  Three  Colt-lane,  Bethnal-green,  being  a 
length  of  1,050  feet.  The  tenders  were  as 
follow  : — 


Scissons  and  Co £?820 

Williams  810 

Munday 7 30 

Stuart  732 

Shalders  715 

Yeoman 705 

Johnstone  657 

Livermore  645 

Coltsworth  635 

Crook  619 

Hill  (accepted) 595 

For  arching  over  850  feet  of  sewer  at  the 
back  of  Stepney-green  : — 

Williams .£460 

Scissons  and  Co 420 

Munday 297 

Yeoman 285 

Johnstone 282 

Coltsworth 282 

Stuart 256 

Hill 252 

Livermore  (accepted)  225 


Selby-street  and  Pelham-street,  Mile-end 
New-town,  being  a length  of  2,048  feet : — 

Crook • .£109  7 

Munday  795 

Johnstone  748 

Coltsworth 697 

Williams 690 

Scissons  and  Co 670 

Stuart 650 

Livermore  636 

Hill  (accepted) 594 

The  following  tenders,  for  certain  parochial 
works  in  Hampstead,  are  worthy  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  above  : — 

Turner  £60  0 

Johnson  and  Son 58  18 

Stone 44  0 

Miller 42  0 

Poxon 38  0 

Clow9er  (accepted) 19  15 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  of  sewers  for  Westminster 
was  held  on  Friday,  Capt.  George  Bague  in  the 
chair.  Letters  were  read  from  several  persons  in 
the  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  St.  Giles,  Bloomsbury, 
complaining  of  the  bad  state  of  the  drainage.  A 
long  memorial  was  read,  signed  by  the  whole  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  district,  complaining 
of  the  frightful  state  of  the  part  of  Kensington 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Potteries,  from  the  im- 
pure state  of  the  drainage,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
deleterious,  and  producing  fever,  miasma,  &c.  The 
memorial  was  referred  to  the  surveyor,  and  at  the 
same  time  a resolution  was  adopted,  “ That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  pressure  in  the  surveyor’s 
department,  consequent  upon  the  increased  powers 
under  the  new  Act,  the  surveyor  be  empowered  to 
employ  such  assistance  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.” 

The  proposed  new  Sewers  in  Kensington. — The 
court  this  day  received  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
works  for  the  sanatory  improvement  of  Kensington. 
They  were  as  follow  : — 

For  550  feet  of  sewer  in  amended  line  of  GIou- 


cester-road,  Kensington  : — 

Perkins £339  0 

Scissons  and  Co 310  0 

Dethick  310  0 

Yeomans 295  0 

W.  Weston 288  15 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  . . 280  0 


J.  & S.  Williams  (accepted)  270  0 

For  2,267  feet  of  4£  sewer  in  Church-street, 
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Holland-street,  Duke’s-court,  Church-court,  and 
George-court,  Kensington : — 


Scissons  & Co 

. £924 

0 

W.  Weston 

10 

Dethick  

0 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  . 

. 873 

0 

J.  & S.  Williams 

,.  845 

0 

Yeomans  (accepted)  . . . 

. 797 

0 

The  next  business  was  to  consider  as  to  covering 
over  300  feet  of  sewer,  adjoining  northward  to 
Grosvenor-bridge,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  view  of  the  Ranelagh 
sewer.  A long  discussion  ensued  upon  this  subject, 
and  on  the  chairman  giving  son  e explanation  as  to 
how  matters  stood  in  the  district,  Mr.  Farlar  inter- 
rupted him,  and  said  the  hon.  chairman  was  com- 
pletely misleading  the  court.  The  chairman  re- 
pelled the  observation  of  Mr.  Farlar,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  a desire  to  mislead  the  court,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  afford  all  the  information  that  lay 
in  his  power ; and  the  resolution  being  put,  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  9 to  5. 

A deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wells-street, 
Marylebone,  attended  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  parties  residing  there,  already 
possessing  drainage  for  their  houses,  will  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  new  sewer  constructing  in  that 
street  free  of  expense.  The  question  led  to  a short 
conversation,  which  was  terminated  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  being  adopted  : — “ That  the  parties  in 
Wells-street  who  previously  had  drainage,  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  new  sewer  free  of  expense.’' 

The  Powers  of  the  Commission  tinder  the  New 
Act. — The  chairman  read  the  following  notice, 
which  appeared  on  the  business-paper  of  the  day  : — 
“ To  consider  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  notices 
should  be  served,  under  the  10th  & 11th  Viet., 
c.  70,  who  are  in  possession  or  occupation  of  pro- 
perty fronting  upon  lines  of  sewers  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  respective  districts.” 

The  above  notice  was  given  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  operation  the  powers  of  the  new  Act, 
by  compelling  parties  to  enter  the  sewers,  and 
charging  the  owners  of  property  in  the  different 
districts  of  this  commission  with  the  expense,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  value  of  their  frontages, 
as  in  many  instances,  although  their  property  has 
been  considerably  benefitted,  they  have  refused  to 
contribute  any  thing  whatever  to  the  expense.  Mr. 
W.  Unwin  proposed  that  they  should  commence 
with  the  eastern  division  of  their  jurisdiction,  as 
being  the  oldest,  and  as  very  extensive  works  had 
been  executed  there  more  than  ten  years  ago.  It 
was  suggested  that  by  serving  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict with  notices  at  the  same  time,  it  might  lead  to 
confusion,  and  whether  it  would  be  better  at  first  to 
commence  with  two  or  three  streets  as  a preliminary 
movement. 

The  Clerk  remarked,  that  the  three  first  standing 
in  the  rate  book  were  Houghton-street,  Vere-street, 
and  Drury-lane,  and  that  few  payments  had  ever 
been  made  for  works  done  in  that  locality.  And 
after  some  conversation  it  was  resolved — “That 
notices  be  sent  to  the  parties  owning  houses  in 
Vere-street,  Houghton-street,  and  Drury-lane,  to 
compel  the  parties  who  have  no  proper  drainage,  to 
enter  the  sewers  fronting  their  premises.” 


New  Draining  Tile  Machine. — This  in- 
vention, says  the  Hull  Packet,  consists  of  clay 
being  taken  from  the  solid  earth  and  put  into 
the  machine,  where  it  is  tempered  or  manu- 
factured into  draw  or  pipe  tiles  at  one  opera- 
ration.  From  1 to  20  pipes,  or  tiles,  can  be 
produced  at  a time,  without  the  aid  of  manual 
labour,  further  than  wheeling  clay  to  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  worked  by  one  horse;  conse- 
quently, hand  labour  is  superseded,  and  like- 
wise all  pipe  tile  making  by  hand  machines, 
which  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  the 
public.  Stony  clay  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  machine,  as  all  stones  are  crushed  before 
the  operation  of  forming  the  pipe  or  tile,  which 
will  be  the  means  of  using  some  clays  that 
cannot,  although  of  a good  quality,  be  brought 
into  use.  Our  townsman,  Mr.  William  Hod- 
son,  who  is  the  inventor,  is  already  protected 
by  patents,  and  working  one  of  the  largest  tile 
establishments  in  the  kingdom  by  machinery. 

An  Architect  suffering  for  Con- 
science’ sake.  — M.  Bonnal,  the  city  archi- 
tect of  Toulouse,  in  order  to  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  sum  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cil to  the  director  of  the  theatres  of  that  city, 
was  required  to  give  a certificate  that  repairs 
which  hud  been  made  were  of  such  a nature  as 
to  prevent  dramatic  representations.  Knowing 
this  to  be  untrue,  he  refused  to  assert  it:  three 
days  afterwards,  he  was  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  occurrence  is  said  to  have  caused 
much  excitement  in  Toulouse. 


Boot;**. 

Sketches,  Graphic  and  Descriptive,  of  the 

Decorative  Painting  applied  to  English  Ar- 
chitecture during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  E.  L. 

Blackbuiine,  F.S.A.,  Architect.  John 

Williams  and  Co.,  140,  Strand. 

An  illustrated  work  on  the  painted  decorations 
of  our  ancient  buildings  has  long  been  a 
desideratum, — the  Institute  offered  a medal  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject  some  years  ago, 
but  failed  to  elicit  a satisfactory  production. 
The  work  before  us  promises  to  supply  this 
want  efficiently,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  be 
complete, it  should  be  extended  beyond  the  four 
parts  at  present  proposed  as  the  limit.  Two  parts 
are  already  published,  and  deserve  warm  com- 
mendation. The  illustrations,  printed  in  gold 
and  colours,  are  beautifully  executed  ; and  the 
letterpress  gives  evidence  of  much  research 
and  care.  We  quote  the  introductory  portion 
of  it : — 

“ Chromic  or  coloured  embellishments  in  ar- 
chitecture have  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity. 
The  Egyptians  painted  their  temples  and  habi- 
tations, as  did  several  other  of  the  primitive 
Eastern  nations  ; and  the  practice  descending, 
became  common  alike  to  the  classical  and 
mediaeval  ages. 

In  that  of  England,  properly  so  distinguished, 
the  subject  more  immediately  of  the  present 
work,  such  or  similar  decorations  occur  very 
early.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ‘ Pictures 
of  Saints,’  with  ‘ embroidered  cloths,’  used  as 
hangings, — ‘ pictas  vestes,’ — as  they  were 
called,  and  painted  sculptures,  ornamented  the 
walls  and  altars  of  churches  so  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  following  a 
custom  coevally  and  long  antecedently  exhi- 
bited throughout  the  adjacent  continent. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ninth,  sanc- 
tioned by  authority  and  example  derived  from 
this  source,  we  find  the  introduction  of  such 
pictures  or  paintings  the  subject  of  express 
ecclesiastical  injunction.  By  a Canon  of  the 
second  Council  of  Calcuth,  or  Celicyth,  in 
Northumberland,  held  a.d.  816,  every  bishop 
dedicating  a church,  is  strictly  required  to  see 
painted  on  the  walls  or  altars  thereof  the 
figure  or  picture  of  its  patron  saint.  As  a 
relative  illustration,  it  may  be  noted  also  that 
in  a Saxon  MS.  of  this  age,  quoted  in  Mura- 
tori  Antiq.,  are  contained  (among  others  re- 
lating to  similar  arts)  directions  for  staining 
glass,  so  as  to  form  ‘ pictures  of  mosaic  work,’ 
with  which  it  would  seem  many  of  the  altars 
and  shrines  of  this  period,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  glass  and  other  mosaics  similarly  ap- 
plied, were  constructively  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented. 

Of  the  extent  of  these  and  the  like  applica- 
tions of  painting  and  mosaic  during  this  and 
the  next  succeeding  century,  little  or  no  direct 
and  authoritative  record  now  exists,  though 
indications  of  the  adoption  of  such  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  descriptions  of  the  altar  Tabulte, 
and  other  similar  gifts,  made  to  the  early  Saxon 
church.  Approaching  the  Norman  era,  how- 
ever, an  extended  use  of  ‘ picture  work,’  under 
which  term  both  these  forms  of  decoration 
were  at  this  time  included,  is  decidedly  and 
distinctly  established.  ‘ Superb  picture  work,’ 
intermixed  with  gold,  is  described  as  among 
the  works  performed  by  the  Saxon  Archbishop 
Aldred  to  his  Cathedral  of  York  in  1061,  and 
the  pictured  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  at  Beverley,  of  a corresponding  age,  are 
also  alluded  to  by  the  same  authority.  At  a 
little  later  date,  the  second,  or  Lanfranc’s 
Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  had  its  ceiling 
‘ egregi^  depictum.’  Subsequently,  Malmesbury 
also  notices  its  * pictured  roof,’  and  in  con- 
tinuation, the  choir  paintings  at  Ely,  by  Bishop 
Ridel,  and  the  ceiling  at  Peterborough,  may 
be  adduced,  which  latter,  erected  according  to 
general  authority  between  the  years  1177  and 
1199,  has  descended  (restored)  to  the  piesent 
day. 

From  the  period  to  which  the  above  notices 
have  reference,  pictured  or  painted  decorations 
of  several  kinds  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
introduced,  and  are  matters  of  frequent  and 
particular  account. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  directions  as  to  such  are  nu- 
merous and  special,  in  connection  with  the 
various  works  ordered  by  this  king  to  be  per- 
formed at  his  several  palaces  and  residences  at 


Westminster,  Northampton,  Guildford,  Win 
Chester,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1220,  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  the 
king’s  painted  chamber,  ‘ cameram  rtostram 
depictam,”  in  the  Castle  of  Winchester,  is 
referred  to.  In  1232,  the  sixteenth,  the  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  those  of  St. 
Edward  and  St.  Edmund  the  king,  are  ordered 
to  be  painted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  at 
Woodstock.  Again,  in  1233,  the  following 
year,  a mandatum,  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Southampton,  directs  the  king’s  wainscoted 
chamber  ‘ cameram  regis  lambruscatam,’  in 
the  Castle  of  Winchester,  to  be  re-painted  with 
such  ‘ histories  and  pictures  as  were  previously 
depicted  there;’  and  there  are  other  further 
notices  almost  yearly  throughout  this  reign. 

In  the  following  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  Edward  III.,  similar  applica- 
tions continue  to  be  recorded  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  decorations  by  these  kings,  to  the 
Palace,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Westminster,  as  well  as  in 
those  referring  to  others  performed  by  several 
of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  this  period  to 
their  palatial  residences  and  churches.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  Bishop  Walter 
Langton  caused  the  coronation,  marriages, 
wars,  and  funeral  of  his  patron,  the  late  king 
(Edward  I.),  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  his 
Episcopal  Hall  at  Lichfield,  then  newly  built. 
About  the  same  time  also,  Adam  de  Sodbury 
(Abbot)  adorned  the  nave  roof  of  Glastonbury 
with  ‘ beautiful  paintings  ;’  and  in  1335,  1336, 
and  1339,  ‘ nova  pictura  ’ are  mentioned  among 
the  works  at  Ely. 

Henceforward  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow 
the  order  of  further  reference,  or  to  recur  to 
the  numerous  additional  evidences  that  might 
be  adduced  of  the  continued  and  increasing  ad- 
mission of  painting  and  colour  during  this  and 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Many 
examples  yet  remain,  and  sufficiently  exhibit 
both  the  universality  of  the  practice  throughout 
those  periods,  and  its  great  beauty,  discrimi- 
nately  applied,  as  an  accessory  enrichment  in 
our  ancient  architecture.”* 

The  first  part  contains  the  following  illus- 
trations : — Choir  ceiling,  Malvern  Abbey 
Church  ; screen,  Aldenham  Church,  Herts  ; 
tomb  of  Lord  Bourchier,  Westminster  ; wall- 
paintings,  Westminster,  Tewkesbury,  &c. ; 
lectern-stand,  Littlebury. 

The  second  part  has  six,  namely, — Back  of  a 
niche,  altar-screen,  Lady  Chapel,  Gloucester  ; 
ceiling  from  the  Deanery,  Worcester ; tomb, 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  Maidstone;  nave- 
ceiling, Great  Malvern  Church  ; tile  pavement, 
Chertsey  Abbey;  and  niche  in  the  parvise, 
Harrow. 


CorrropontiriKe. 

PERPETUATION  of  middle-row,  hoi.born. 
Sin, — The  proceedings  at  Middle-row,  Hol- 
born,  where  four  houses  have  been  pulled  down 
in  order  to  rebuild  them,  have  produced  the 
utmost  astonishment  amongst  all  classes  of 
people,  as  well  as  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret. 
The  question  which  you  put  is  continually 
asked,  “ Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the 
perpetuation  of  this  great  obstruction  in  so  im- 
portant a thoroughfare  as  Ilolborn  ? ” 

I really  think  that  Government  might  un- 
dertake the  purchase,  on  its  own  responsibi- 
lity, certain  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  only  grant  indemnity,  hut  thanks. 

AVhere  is  the  “ Metropolis  Improvement 
Commission?”  Will  nobody  make  an  ener- 
getic remonstrance  to  Government  against  let- 
ting slip  this  favourable  opportunity  for  abo- 
lishing such  a nuisance  as  Middle-row  Hol- 
born  ? — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

An  Advocate  of  Convenient 
Thoroughfares. 


A Hint  from  America  to  our  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers. — An  aqueduct  was  re- 
cently built  in  Boston,  from  Tremont-street 
to  State,  the  distance  of  a long  block,  and  the 
street  repaved,  all  within  seven  days.  3 he 
workmen  laboured  in  gangs  of  140,  one  going 
on  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  another 
taking  their  place  in  the  evening,  working  all 
night — New  York  Sun. 

* An  interesting  article  on  the  early  history  of  mural  decorations 

by  Mr.  Waller,  will  be  found  in  our  fourth  volume,  p.  391, 
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iMisrHlattes. 

Pi,an  fob  Promoting  Sanatory  Reform. 
— The  commission  of  sanalorial  inquiry  which 
has  been  issued,  consisting  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert Jones,  Professor  Owen,  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  will  have  much  to  do  and  will 
need  assistance  from  without.  With  a view  to 
affording  this,  the  Daily  News  refers  to 
Franklin’s  club  of  twelve  in  Philadelphia,  and 
suggests  a similar  institution  here  and  now. 

“ ft  was  never  allowed  to  exceed  that  number, 
but  each  of  its  members  was  encouraged  to 
form  a club  of  twelve  in  his  more  immediate 
vicinity.  The  members  of  these,  when  their 
numbers  were  filled  up,  again  formed  other 
clubs  of  twelve.  When  any  useful  institution, 
any  reform  in  the  city  institutions,  occurred 
to  a member  of  any  of  these  clubs,  he  pro- 
posed it  for  discussion.  By  means  of  the 
members  common  to  other  clubs,  it  was  dis- 
cussed by  all  of  them  in  rotation,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  each  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  others.  In  a wonderful  short 
time  the  public  opinion  of  Philadelphia  was 
thus  ascertained  or  prepared  for  any  reform 
simply  by  the  enlightening  it  and  the  matur- 
ing the  plan  by  repeated  discussions.  Might 
notsimilar  clubs  for  discussing  sanatory  reform 
in  a quiet  friendly  way  be  instituted  through- 
out the  metropolis?  Men  who  shrink  from 
publicity,  and  have  a distaste  for  the  exagge- 
rations of  agitating  orators  could  make  them- 
selves useful  in  this  way  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  their  personal  friends  ; and  the  ge- 
neral body  of  sanatory  reformers  would  thus 
be  enabled,  without  tying  themselves  to  any 
leader,  or  withdrawing  themselves  from  their 
industrial  pursuits  and  calm  domestic  pleasures 
to  be  ready  to  answer  “ yes”  en  masse  when 
the  authors  of  a metropolitan  sanatory  police 
bill  worthy  of  their  acceptance  ask  them 
whether  they  insist  upon  its  being  carried.” 
Our  article  of  last  week  served  to  usher  in  the 
new  commission.  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Health  of  Towns’ 
Association,  has,  very  properly,  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  commission. 

Painted  Tablets  and  Nos. — A corre- 
spondent, Mr.  “ Henry  Williams,  citizen  and 
letter-painter,  London,  1846,”  has  sent  us  a 
“copious  and  diffusive”  MS.  treatise  on 
“ Letter  Painting,”  which,  as  he  defines  it,  “is 
a grand  improvement  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  British  Ait,  invented  by  a writer  and  deco- 
rative painter  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1846.  Its  participant  is  the  application  of 
silica  oil  colours,  from  the  very  first  process 
of  the  groundwork,  or  foundation,  to  the  entire 
and  final  completion  of  the  inscription  thus 
depicted,  which  in  appearance  is  on  an  equi- 
librium with  enamel  painting.”  If  we  under- 
stand all  its  definitions,  axioms,  corollaries, 
inferences,  and  conclusions,  what  this  “ writer 
and  decorative  painter”  claims  as  his  own  in- 
vention is  the  application  of  the  silica  colours 
to  the  letter  painting,  but  his  meaning  and 
object  are  so  hidden  under  thick  coats  of 
‘ much  learning,’  clearly  not  of  silicate  trans- 
parency, that  even  with  the  aid  of  his  “voca- 
bulary,” or  “ concise  nomenclature  for  the 
technicalities  previously  used,”  we  can  scarcely 
make  it  out.  “ The  several  departments  in  this 
new  walk  of  art  are  imitation zinc-plategrounds 
with  black  letters,  and  white  grounds  with  black 
letters,  white  grounds  with  coloured  letters, 
and  tinted  grounds  with  letters  ofvarioushues.” 
A specimen  sent  us,  with  a contrast  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  of  a darker  ground  tint,  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  figures  clearly  and  distinctly 
enough,  but  whether  “ it  possesses  a permanent 
character  such  as  will  tend  eventually  to 
benefit  the  shareholders  of  railway  companies 
at  large,  it  adopted  for  those  species  of  in- 
scriptions, viz.,  names,  numbers,  initals,  &c., 
not  of  a temporary  class,”  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  inventor  s own  opinion  of  these  “ inscrip- 
tion tablets  ” is,  that  “ owing  their  origin  to  a 
grand  discovery  in  British  Art,”  they  “ are 
completed  with  extraordinary  tact  as  to  give 
great  energy  to  this  present  enterprising  and 
inventive  crisis.” 

Caution  to  Builders. — The  contractor 
or  builder  of  the  Peebles  hustings  is  to  be 
criminally  tried  for  his  imperfect  carpentry. 
In  the  calender  of  the  ensuing  Jedburgh  assize 
appears  the  name  “ Alexander  Dickson,  for 
culpable  neglect  of  duty  in  constructing  elec- 
tion hustings.” 


Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  tbe  whole 
or  part  of  the  works  required  in  the  erection 
of  a church  near  Kidderminster;  for  the 
building  of  a national  school,  with  residence 
for  master  attached,  at  Maryport ; the  erec- 
tion of  a temporary  wooden  station  at  Leeds 
for  the  Leeds,  ljewsbury,  and  Manchester 
Railway  ; the  various  works  required  to  be 
done  in  the  erection  of  the  station  buildings  at 
Dewsbury  on  same  line  ; the  execution  of 
various  works  at  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dun- 
dee, on  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway, 
consisting  of  wharf  walls,  piers,  and  low  water 
landings,  with  excavations  ; a supply  of  flints, 
whinstone,  Bombay  and  Guernsey  granite, 
Rockhill  paving-stone,  and  Aberdeen  granite 
edge  curb,  & c.,  for  the  parish  of  St.  George 
Martyr,  Southwark ; also,  for  excavating  at  a 
mill-dam  at  Portsea  ; for  gasometers,  pipes, 
syphons,  branches,  lamp-irons  and  posts,  glass 
lamps,  &c.  &c.  for  the  Newbury  Improvement 
Commissioners,  and  for  lighting  with  gas ; 
also  for  gas-fitters’  work,  and  smith  and  iron- 
founders’  work  at  Leeds  Industrial  Training 
Schools. 

Begging  Architects. — The  current  num- 
ber of  the  Moniteur  des  Architectes  gives  a copy 
of  an  amusing  letter  addressed  by  an  architect 
to  various  of  the  porlers  in  Paris,  suggesting 
that  they  should  exert  themselves  to  induce 
their  employers  to  engage  him  as  their  archi- 
tect, and  promising  them  a good  share  of  the 
fees.  The  letter  ends  nobly  with  “ write  me  a 
line  by  the  post,  and  I will  come  to  you  imme- 
diately.” The  editor,  after  commenting  on 
such  conduct  with  proper  severity,  says, — 
“ When  will  it  be  permitted  us  to  drive  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple?” 

The  Fall  of  Houses  at  Soiio. — It  ap- 
pears that  the  two  fallen  houses  in  Dudley- 
court,  Crown-street,  which  formed  a portion 
of  the  range  of  condemned  buildings  in  course 
of  demolition,  had  been  already  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  destroyers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  with- 
drawing the  interior  wood-work,  so  that  some 
trouble  only  was  saved,  and  nothing  lost,  by 
their  downfal,  which  happily  took  place  with- 
out accident  to  human  life. 

The  Glass  Trade. — A recent  influx  of 
new  patterns,  particularly  in  the  cut-glass 
trade,  has  led  at  Stourbridge  to  a misunder- 
standing between  the  operatives  and  their  em- 
ployers as  to  prices.  The  men,  however,  are 
said  to  display  an  anxious  desire  to  settle  the 
matter  in  a friendly  spirit,  which  we  should 
think  is  likely  eventually  to  satisfy  all  their 
reasonable  expectations. 

Tower  Hamlets  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a new  commission  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  present  commission 
expiring  in  December. 

Remington’s  Aerial  Bridge. — Under 
this  title  a curiously  slight  timber  bridge  is 
being  exhibited  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  deserves  a visit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Cardiff  Town  Hull  Competition. " — A correspondent  on  this  sub- 
ject, p.  118  ante,  said  that  a plan  "was  sent  in  openly”  from  the 
town  surveyor  of  Cardiff  " designed  for  quite  another  site."  The 
surveyor  in  question  wishes  us  to  state,  that  his  plan  was  not  sent 
in  competition,  but  as  a distiuct  proposition. 

“ C.  ./."—The  quotation  from  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Queene” relative 
to  architectural  proportions,  will  be  found  in  Book  II.,  Canto  a, 
Stanza  22. 

“ IF.  (Islington'. — The  story  in  question,  above  the  entabla- 

ture, is  called  an  attic. 

“ J-  P.  B.”— Our  correspondent's  remedy  is  against  the  contrac- 
tors, who  are  bound  to  see  him  reimbursed. 

Thda  Beta.—  An  opinion  on  imperfect  information  would  only 
mislead : take  the  advice  of  a local  architect. 

Received.-"  J.  M.  ” “ W.  N.,”“  J.  G.,”  “ J.  K.”  Mathematician.” 

Book*  Received.—"  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Cottage  Villas  and 
Country  Residences.”  By  W.  Pattissou,  Architect.  (Williams  and 
Uo.,  140,  Strand. ) “An  Introduction  to  the  Present  Practice  of 
Surveying  and  Levelling,"  By  a Civil  Engineer,  i Williams  and 
Co.!  " The  Assistant  Engineer's  Railwav  (iuide  in  Boring,  Setting 
out  Slopes.  Ac.”  By  W.  Davis  11  ask’ulL”  I Williams  mid  Co.) 
1 Elements  of  Geometry  : with  a new  Demonstration  that  the  Sum 
of  the  Augles  of  a Plane  Triangle  is  equal  to  Two  Right  Angles." 
ByJ.  D.  (Longman  and  Co.)  1817. 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.’'— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
hooks  or  find  addresses. 


AUVSHTISEMENTS 

VRCIIITECTURAO  SUBJECTS  (Out- 

lines)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  landscape,  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits, and  Views  of  overy 
desenptiun,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 
CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pcntouvilie. 
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COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

”'R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  tbe 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 


Colours,  — „ HHL.  ... 

/ lie  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,”  and 
y> ' Loudon  as  it  is,"  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  V iews,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
gruphed  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titchfield-strect,  Oxford-street 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally  to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
anv  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
railed  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  hells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  and 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 
gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliaut  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  seud  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 
them. 


WOOD  and  STONE. — Rough  Blocks  of 

STONE,  of  small  dimensions,  old  CARVED  STONE  and 
old  WOOD  CARVINGS  WANTED.  If  convenient  to  the  first 
fortv  miles  of  the  South-Western  Railw  ay,  they-  would  be  preferred. 
—Particulars  to  be  sent  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  HODGSON,  408,  Strand, 
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/OOD  PAVING. — The  Directors  of  the 

Metropolitan  Patent  Wood  Paving  Company,  are  prc. 
pared  to  execute  orders  on  the  shortest  notice,  for  Paving  Railway 
Stations.  Sheds,  Wharfs,  Yards,  Porticos,  School-rooms,  Gateways, 
Forges,  Workshops,  Breweries,  Stables,  and  Barns,  Their  system 
of  Wood  Paving  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  above  purposes,  and 
is  much  in  use.— Office,  Belgrave  Works,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico, 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Maltrhouses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  PULONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N. B.  Country  Agents  nnd 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITIIE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greeuwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  nud  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South* 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  pork 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROA1). 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  tlieir  beau, 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


ANSTON  QUARRIES. — Messrs.  Wra. 

WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders,  Stone  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
OUARKIES  in  the  land  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
l'eto,  and  arc  ready  to  supply  uny  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

11  This  VALUABLE  STONE, so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests) 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  band 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  .Messrs.  Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anstou, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 
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AGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  &c.  &c.— This  beautiful  material  has 
becu  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Struthtieldsaye,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It.  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  6uch  ns  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  sc.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney -pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
tabic  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tozzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  kc.  &c.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  nnd  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  ou  applicn- 
Mr  MAIIVirs  Pimlion  Slnte  Works.  II  oner  Biilevave- 


Be  --  U 

fBajfstfi's 


, SLctters  patent. 
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BAILLIE'S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

W1TII  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

HIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 


i...  * M9  —.v.  » .... ...... » , ,, .... , from  the  sole 

Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62.  St.  Martiu’s-le- 
Graud,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Lock?,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  kc.  J OHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.  that  lie  can  supply  them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  WROUGHT-IRON  FIRE-PROOF  DOORS,  SAFES, 
and  CHESTS,  &c.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FIRE  nud  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “expensive 
machinery,”  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Leadbeatcr's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A pair  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-iron  rabbeted  frames,  and 
secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENGLAND,  6 feet- 


GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  Con- 
sumers guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 
and  economic  advantages 

1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  reiiuirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  arc  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  yet  oft'ered  to  the  public  ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
and  Bat- wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers: 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  hove  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

TRICES -.—Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngliam  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  Oa  each  ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  lid.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  office,  P 9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent  , with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim- 
neys and  firt-places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


rriHE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

-*L  in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 

■ and  the  G ~ ’ 

),  1 

. ...  PRy  DEMAND  for 

METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,900.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  aud  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  os  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  lias  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
in-  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  4c.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


T 


Manufactory,  96,  llcgcnt-strect,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 


tiie  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  Bafer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  liavo  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


favot 


INJUNCTION. 

gUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
r of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Iniunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

f*  tSe* PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  RUNNETT 
AND  G'oRPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  aud  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  aud  durable  mode  of  efleotiug  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Buunett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put.  iii),  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  rut  up  by  them  to  keep  iu  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
auv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  fur  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  &c.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER. OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  nnd  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country- 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  „ , „ , 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombaru-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


SELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices,  in 

consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at  the  Mahogany- 
yard,  in  Little  Windmill-street,  Haymarket,  a choice  collection 
of  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Maple,  &c.,  iu 
planks  of  all  thicknesses, aud  vecners ; also  upwards  of  20,000  feet 
wainscot  planks,  running  from  11  inch  to  3 inches  thick.  The 
whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  to  be  disposed 
of  forthwith. 


PROCESS. 

f'gDHE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

JtL  inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  nnd  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  aud  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  nt  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  lmw  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g 3 -i*-  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g y and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
« s width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  1J  inch  thick, 
t-  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  0.  Moore  and  Son). 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  arc  finished  with  great  accuracy  nnd  attention  to 
quality  or  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc,  aud 
Old  Burge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Darc.MAHOGANYand  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Rond,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  nnd 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  nnd  logs  : Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  Sind  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


T 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

IMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Canal  Goods  fetched  flora  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills. 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Plauing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu 
ranees  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial- 
tliat  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-hoards,  matched'  linings., 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  graving  aiid  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  aud  depending  solely  on  tlic  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


HOWARD’S  Transparent  TRACING 

PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  dcsirod  by  archi- 
tects, engineers,  Ac.,  viz. : toughness  of  substance ; tbe  capability  of 
retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface  : a high  degree 
of  transparency  ; and  every  quality,  from  the  fiuest  tissue  to  the 
thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low. 

Also  PATENT  ADHESIVE  PAPER  designed  to  facilitate  the 
mounting  of  tracings  aud  prevent  their  stretching,  being  ready  pre- 
pared on  firm  cloth,  it  requires  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  a damp  sponge,  at  lid.  and  2d,  per  square  foot. 

The  best  shrunk  WHATMAN'S  PAPER  ON  CLOTH,  at  SRI, 
aid.,  and  -lid.  per  square  foot.  Samples  of  the  above  sent  post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.— 23,  Great  Kussell-street,  Bloomsbury. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  lias  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  nt  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  tlic  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers'  Hall.  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  nnd 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  tbe  papier  maclic  ornaments,  with  a tariff  (price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above 
Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  iu  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  O.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  trom 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  aud  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  lnctiou  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAIN T is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and, compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  nnd  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  aud  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a suffer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


SMITH’SSUPERIORGLAZEDBROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  l ion, 
and  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  lmd  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Priuocs-strect,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shupes  always  on  hand. 

rriUBULAR  DRAINS  IN  STONE  WARE, 

JL  Manufactured  by 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  Co. 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 


The  only  Efficient  Mode  of  Drainage  is  by  Tubular  Drains  ; 
from  their  form  they  give  every  facility  for  a perfectly  free  passage! 

I lie  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  imperishable  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  aud  cannot  corrode  ; iu  addition  to  which, 
tlicy  arc  glazed  inside. 

They  con  be  laid  down  with  more  ease,  aud  at  less  expense,  than 


common  brick  drains. 

Manufactured  from  2 inch  to  12  inch  bore,  in  2 feet  lengths,  with 
.Socket  Joints.  Sizes  chiefly  uied  for  House  Drains,  4 inch,  6 inch, 
and  9 inch.  Bends  and  Junctions  of  all  kinds. 

These  pipes  are  recommended  by  Ilcr  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FO] 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  iu  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


W GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wickam-strcet, 

• Pool-street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  Sashes,  Frames, 
IDoors,  &c.,  with  best  workmanship  aud  materials,  for  ready  money  only 


In.  SASHES,  at  per  Foot  Super. 
Shop  Fronts 

Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames  . 


Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  at  per  Foot  Super. 
In.  s.  d. 

1J  Ovolo  Sashes 0 8 

2 Ditto  ditto  0 9J 

14  Do.  do.,  with  frames,  lines,  aud  weights  1 2 

14  Ditto  ditto,  double  hung  1 3 

2 Ditto  ditto,  with  lines  and  weights  . . 13 
2 Ditto  ditto,  double  hung 1 4 


In..  DOORS,  at  p 

1*  4-panel  square 

14  Ditto,  moulded  one  side  

14  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

14  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  aud  square  back 
14  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back 
1 j 6-pancl  square 


Foot  Superficial,  s.  d- 

0 s| 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE'S 

Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Aspholto  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  Jura. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN.  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridge,  London. 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 

— ■"  ' - Dog-kennels.  Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

Barn  Floors.  The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 

Granaries.  percolation  of  water,  which  also 

Tuu-room  Floors.  renders  it  very  appropriate  lor  the 

Malt-house  Floors.  Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

'es,  &c.  &c.  &o.  &c. 

rs,  aud  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  ad vautag 

to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE'S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  W orks  of  any  extent 

" 'in  orde'irto mai^  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company : ana  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used.  . 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  lias  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  (a 
Knur  iu  us  one  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

p Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  aud  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling.  Piggen. ...  — ---. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  aud  CONTRACTORS  i 
••  ” *’i  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  STONE  AND  MARBLE  MASON 8. 

A MOST  Excellent  Opening  is  now  offered 

to  any  respectable  man  who  is  desirous  to  go  into  Business 
in  the  above  Line  i»t  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk).  A 
CAPITAL  IS  REQUIRED.— For  Particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  H. 
HAIDING.  Sculptor.  No.  460.  New  Oxford-street,  London. 


4 PAIR  of  Well  built.  Full-sized  Thinl- 

I \-  rate  VILLA  CARCASSES  To  LET.  at  a Ground  Rent, 
together  or  separately,  situate  in  the  most  eligible  part  of.  and  being 
New  land  2,Albiou-road.  QueenVroad,  Ralston.  - Apply,  to  Mr. 
itO.Vr.il  - r,  Ilrwn.  aniK.  Stoke  N CWlDgtOll. 


TURN E R.  5,  Devonshire  Cottages. 


TO  STONE  CARVERS. 

HP  WO  First-rate  Carvers,  accustomed  to 

B perpendicular  detail,  are  REQUIRED  to  go  at  once  into 

the  COUNTRY  oil  a church.- Parties  to  call  with  specimens  of 
their  work  on  Mr.  CLARKE.  Architect.  No.  1,  Lincoln  s- Inn- 
Fields.  on  Saturday  or  Monday  next,  between  Eight  and  Ten 

o’clock. 

" TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Carcasses  to  be  sold  or  let, 

at  a Ground  Rent,  or  taken  out  in  Bricklayers’ or ’Joiners’ 
Work,  near  the  Camden  Town  Station.  Also.  GROUND  TO  LET, 
on  long  Leases,  for  Fourth-rate  Hou-ci  Bricks  may  be  had  on  the 
Ground.— Apply  on  the  Premises,  No.  1,  AVecdington-street,  bottom 

of  Ferdinand -street.  Hampstcad-roaA 

ISLINGTON.  _ 

ELIGIBLE  Building  Plots  of  Freehold  or 

Leasehold  Land  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD  on  Moderate 
Terms.  Bricks  may  be  had  on  the  ground,  or  takers  ora  large  plot 
may  make  for  themselves  on  the  spot.— Apply  to  M r.  AY  . 1 . KIN  u, 
Architect,  21.  Mauchester-terracc,  near  Park-street,  Islington. 

N.B.  The  sewers  are  in  and  roads  made. 


BUILDING  LAND.-BKICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

ROUND  TO  LET,  for  Third-rate  Villas, 

31  in  pairs  and  three’s,  at  Islington,  fronting  the  High-road, 
for  Ninety-nine  Years,  Land-tax  Redeemed.  Such  a class  of  houses 
are  very  much  required  in  this  immediate  locality.— Apply  to  Mr. 
TURNER,  No.  5,  Dcvonshire-cottages,  Ureen  lanes.  Stoke  Newmg- 
ton-grecn.  

RESIDENCE  WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS,  Ac..  suitable  for  a Builder. 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Dorset-square  and  the  Kcgent’s-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises,  Workshops.  Saw-pits, 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing,  Ac.  To  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  12.  Dorset-placc,  Dorset-square.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS.  13.  Carl  ton- villas,  Edgeware- 
road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


rfNO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  with  possession  at 
JL  Christmas,  a very  CONVENIENT  WHARF,  possessing  SO 
fc  l water  frontage,  with  good  Stabling  and  Sheds,  and  the  use  of  a 
very  excellent  crane,  rendering  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  Stone, 
Marble,  slate,  or  Coal  Trade.- For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE.  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1, 
Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


VALUABLE  INVESTMENT.— Leasehold  Property,  Brick-lane, 
Old-street  St.  Luke’s. 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET  at  Moderate 

Ground-rents.  TWENTY-FOUR  extra-substantially-built 
FOURTII-KATE  CARCASES  complete,  held  for  a term  of  nearly 
70  years  direct  from  the  Ironmongers’  Company.— For  Particulars, 
inquire  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  the  Langtou  Arms,  W- ok-str—t. 
St.  Luke’s,  near  the  Church. 


B 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

UILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET 

in  all  par*  of  London  am!  suburbs,  upon  very 'favourable 
terms,  and  in  m apses  liberal  »^-.nuces  List  can  be  had.  and 
every  information  free  of  c. targe,  er  by  post,  upon  inclosing'  two 

III  : : 1 liiar  f.i-ili'b  - for  quickly  dia- 

posing  of  Houses  ana  Estates,  which  Builders  generally  will  do 
well  to  a rail  thertsehes  of,  as  they  will  be  subject  to  no  charge 
whatever,  unless  a sale  be  e fleeted  through  our  means,  and  then 
only  the  usual  moderate  commission.— BECKWITH  and  SALMON, 
Land  and  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  35,  Bucklersbury. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS.  Ac. 

SCAFFOLDING.  — TO  BE  SOLD, 

7 dozen  of  Scaffold  Boards,  quite  new,  2 dozen  Poles.  6 dozen 
of  Cords,  new.  4 dozen  Putlocks,  2 fifty  Bound  Ladders,  2 Small 
Ladders,  2 pair  Trusscls.  2 dozen  Mortar  Boards,  Carry,  Hair 
Hook,  Steps.  Pails,  mi  l Baskets.  2 Screens,  .’i  Sieves.  Bricklayers’ 
Truck.  4 Stoves,  2 Double  Hung  Sashes.  Glazed.  5 Sash  Frames, 
1 large  Shop-door  and  Frame.  1 Sign  Board,  lot  of  Quartering 
and  Sundries.— To  View, apply  to  Mr.  THOMPSON,  II,  Waterloo- 


M 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MR.  NIGHTINGALE  will  SELL  bv 

AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Esher.  Surrey,  on  TUES- 
DAY. the  21st  instant,  the  entire  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE? 
Stock  in  Trade,  and  other  Effects  of  the  late  Mr.  George i SGly,  «r- 
pentcr  and  builder,  deceased.  The  effects  may  be  vie"  cd  on  the 
day  preceding  the  sale,  when  .catalogues  may  be  obtained  on  the 
premises  ; also  at  the  inns  iu_  the  neighbourhood^  and  of  Mr. 


5 remises  : also  at  tne  inns  in  me  uokiiuvuiiwv.  , 
TGHTIN GALE, auctioneer,  Kiugston-upou-I  hames. 


SALES  BY  B.TTCTI3W. 

IN  BANKRUPTCY.— GREENWICH.  KENT. 

R.  NOBLE  is  instructed  bv  the  Assignees 

of  Mr.  W.  C.  BANKS,  a Bankrupt.  toSELL  by  AUCTION, 
n;  me  Greyhound  Taveru.Urccnwich,  on  TUESDAY.  September  28, 
18 17.  at  Two  o’Clock  in  the  afiernoon,  all  those  FOUR  PARTLY 
ERECTED  CARCASES  of  Second-rate  Dwelling-house.-,  situate  in 
Bumey-strect,  Greenwich,  for  which  Leases  will  be  had  direct  from 
theFreeholder.ata  moderate  ground-rent  Also  the  beneticialintcrest 
in  a Building  Agreement  of  three  several  Plots  of  Land,  held  for  78 
years  from  .Michaelmas  next  at  a moderate  ground-rent,  eligibly 
situate  in  Bumey-strect  Greenwich,  within  five  minutes’ walk  of 
the  Railway  Station,  the  Steam-boat  I ier,  and  the  Park.  N earli- 
half  ofthe  said  Plot*  arc  built  upon  and  Leases  granted  at  improved 
Ground-rents,  thereby  rendering  the  remainder  valuable  either  as 
an  investment  or  speculation.  Houses  in  this  locality  are  in  gTeat 
deman  L Mav  be  Viewed  and  Particulars  had  three  days  prior  to 
the 'lay  of  Sale  of  J.  IVI  MF.Y,  E*n.,  Solicitor.  28,  Chancery-lane  ; 
or  of  sir.  NOBLE,  23,  Abchurch-laue,  City,  and  Loud  on-street, 

TO  WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  IRONMONGERS^  BUILD- 
ERS.  GAS  COMPANIES,  and  Fitters,  Engineers,  Merchants, 
Shipehandlcrs.  and  others.— By 

MR.  FULLER,  at  the  Warehouses,  Red 

Lion-street,  Spitalficlds,  a few  paces  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway,  on  MON  DAY,  October  18,  and  fol- 
lowing day*,  at  Eleven  each  day.  in  lots,  without  reserve,  nn  exten- 
sive STOCK  OF  EDG  E TOOLS  AND  STEEL,  of  the  best  qua- 
lity and  manufacture  .being  the  entire  stock  on  hand  of  an  eminent 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  north,  removed  from  tlicir 
— 'ndon  for  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  foi 

urchasc 

tins  announcement,  as  probably  a stock  of  so  much  importance, 
either  as  ta  extent,  value,  or  quality,  has  never  before  been  sub- 
muted to  public  competition. 

It  includes S.wo  dozen  files,  flat,  four-square,  round,  half-round, 
Uirce-tuuare.  bastard,  sewnd  cut  a id  smooth,  from  4 to  34  inches, 
tan  and  lock  hies,  from  3 to  18  inches,  and  rasps,  assorted:  1,000 
dozen  spades  and  shovels,  London,  Southampton.  Norfolk,  Banco- 
iilisre  clay  tools,  casting  and  draining  tools,  pipe,  gravel,  and  coal, 
n-  'orled  . ot  all  sizes  : too  dozen  scythes,  double  refined  Crown,  Nor- 
folk.  Briar,  ( nnada,  Ac.,  aborted ; 30J  dozen  hatchets,  adzes,  and 
lull-hooks. assorted  ; loogroeschiselsandgouges, firmer, millwrights’, 
eo.icliinnker.-i . turning,  mortice,  socket,  and  cabinet,  assorted  ; 400 
o ,-cn  choppers  and  cleaver-,  assorted  ; 800 dozen  tiowels,  best  London 
lmck.  pointing.  Philadelphia,  Bo-ton,  slaters,  moulders,  and 
garden,  assorted ; 1,001)  dozen  chaff.  hay.  and  thatchcr’s  knives, 
mincing  knives,  Ac.,  top  tooth,  cut, 

: \ . r — ' ... 

. _h  hoes  -.  650  dozen  mat  dut-.  Kctncr.ira  cut  la.—  Made.  «„  ,,J 
and  horn  handle,  assorted  sizes ; 1.200  cavalry  and  sea-service  swords; 
3 .35  • dozen  Lancashire.  K ent,  coopers’, and  plasterer*’  hammers,  and 
augers  : n.ono  pickaxes  ; 20  tonsaxesatid  hammers ; 2 tons  butt  hinges 
from  1 to  8 inches;  2on  dozen  hoes.  Carolina,  West  India  llarbadc.es, 
l.ousiana.  Dcmcrara  and  Virginia,  assorted  ; 100,000ft.  wrought-irou 
gas-tubing,  from  three-eighths  to  2-iuch,  crosses,  T’s,  caps,  bends, 
elbows,  and  nipples,  asorted  ; 100  tons  of  blister,  cast,  double  and 
Bin, tie  shear,  sheet,  and  spring  steel : a large  assortment  of  wrought- 
iron  stoves,  gates,  hay-racks,  Ac.— To  be  viewed  three  days  prer 
to  the  Sale,  when  Catalogues,  at  8d.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  W„.„- 
liiiuses. and  of  Mr.  FULLER,  13,  Billitcr-street,  London.  Approved 
Dills  at  Three  Months  will  1-;  taken  for  any  amount  above  10W, 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
K I NGSToN-UPON-THA  ME8. 

MR.  NIGHTINGALE  is  directed  to  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  at  the  Griflin  Inn,  KineStoii,  oil  TH  LUS- 
HA V the’  scird  instant,  at  twelve,  in  SI  lots,  about  three  acres  of 
valuable  FREEHOLD,  GARDEN,  and  MEADOW  LAN  D .very 
eligible  for  building  upon,  and  divided  into  convenient  lots  for  that 
purpose,  situate  in  Wood-street  and  the  R i ch mond-road  within 
three  minutes'  walk  of  the  market-place  and  the  mer  Thames,  one 
mile  from  Hampton  Court  and  the  railway  station.  May  be  * lewea. 
Particulars  to  be  obtained  nt  the  place  of  sale;  at  the  inns  m the 
neighbourhood  : at  the  Auction  Mart,  London  ; ana  ot  Mr. 
NIGHTINGALE,  auctioneer,  Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LOWER  TOOTING.— THIRTY-SEVEN  PLOTS  FREEHOLD 

Mr.  SINGLE  win'sELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  FRIDAY.  September  24th,  at 
One  o’Clock  precisely,  in  Lots.  THIRTY-SEVEN  PLOTS  OF 
VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  eligibly  situate 
on  a new  Road  leading  from  the  High  Road,  Lower  Tooting,  Sur- 
rey. close  to  the  Castle,  and  a busy  and  populated  part  of  the 
Neighbourhood.  From  the  demand  for  Building  Laud  m this  part 
ofthe  Environs  of  London,  a Purchaser  can  buy  at  this  Sale  with 
positive  certainty  of  nt  once  making  Ground  Rents.— Particulars 
nay  be  had  of  W.  S.  MAST  Kit  M AN.  Esq.  Solicitor.  4 a.  AVine- 
oftiec-comt.  Fleet-street : of  Mr.  MORRIS.  Surveyor,  More-street, 
Hackney;  and  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  SINGLE,  Surveyor  and  Estate 
Agent,  34.  Coleman-street.  City. 


TO  STONEMASONS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 
Extensive  Sale  of  Stonemason’s  and  a Marbleworker’s  Stock, 
CitV-basin.  City-road,  by 

MR.  FREDERICK  CHINNOCK,  on  the 

Premises.  Regent’s  Stone-whnrf.  Macclesfield-street.  South, 
on  MON  DA  V,  September  20,  at  12  precisely  .the  entire  Stock  of  Messrs. 
SMITH  and  CLUNN.  DISSOLVING  PARTNERSHIP;  com- 
prising  several  squares  of  York  tooled,  self  faced,  and  rubbed 
paring,  tooled  kerb . and  coping  sills,  Y ork  steps,  sawn  slabs,  grani  te 
kerb,  about  100  Portland  stone  sinks  (various  sizes),  York  bases,  old 
York  paving,  two  tons  of  pebbles,  three  tons  of  granite  cubes,  slate 
and  Purbcck  steps,  a block  marble  ledges,  large  black  and  gold 
Burdilla,  Egyptian,  statuary,  and  French  marble  scantling  and 
slabs,  bead  and  foot  stones,  eight  large  blocks  of  I ortland,  large 


aim  moiiium  01  Mut.  — - * , 

M r.  F.  CHIN  NOCK’S  Offices.  28.  Regent-street,  AV  atcrloo-place. 

N.  B— The  valuable  Lease  of  these  premises  will  also  be  submitted 
by  Auction  at  2 o’Clock  on  the  same  (lay  precisely. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

rjlQ  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  an  excellent 

I Country  Town,  not  far  from  London,  a small  Old-established 
highly  respectable  BUSINESS.  The  premises  well  situated,  rent 
very  moderate,  stock  low.  with  other  advantages.— Apply  to  Mr.  B. 
COWDEROY,  Agent,  Reading. 


To  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

10  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  immediate 

possession, an  i lid-established  BUSINESS  in  the  above  line, 
situate  in  a good  neighbourhood,  within  a few  miles  of  London, 
and  having  a nigh-v  respectable  connection  — For  particulars,  apply 
by  letter,  post  II  I-  1,’to  Z.  0.,  Porter’s  Lodge  JN  ew  Inn,  Strand. 


7o  CA "RENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  Immediate 

_ Possession,  an  OLD-ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS  in  the 
above  line,  in  a good  neighbourhood  with  a good  connection,  with 


ie  parted  ' 

advertiser  having  another  bus _ ... 

at  Mr.  Clark's.  81,  Blackinan-strect,  Borough. 


-Inq  u 


t T.  M. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

1^0  BE  DISPOSED  OF  bv  Private  Con 

tract,  an  Old  established  JOBBING  CARPENTER’S  BU- 
SINESS, in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Regent-street.  The  Business 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  upwards  of  Twenty-five  Yea  is,  and 
constantly  cmplois  several  Hands.  The  above  presents  a very  pro- 
mising opportunity  to  an  industrious,  persevering  Man,  with  small 
Capital— Particulars  mid  Cards  to  View,  on  application  nt  Mr. 
PETER  BROAD'S.  Auction  and  Commercial  Offices,  23,  Tavis- 
tock-street,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


IATEST  Improvements  in  Circular  Saw* 

J Mill-saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine 
Grooving  and  Moulding  Irons,  Cutters  of  all  sort*.  Millpicks, 
Chisels,  Railway  Springs.  Ac.,  manufactured  by  BLAKE  and 
PARKIN.  Meadow  Steel  Works,  Sheffield. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories.  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cost  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
id  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 


LIFT  PUMPS, 

SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  l’UMl’S  up 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street 


i twelve-inch  bore,  kept 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-inewa,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  P 

Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and 

Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  os  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied 


PATENT  COPPER  AVI  RE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON 
DUCTORS.for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney' 
Shafts.  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicestcr-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proring  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion. with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference: 

os  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  Ac.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application 
suggest. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  savin?  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 


Is.  64  2s.  per  1,000. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


12s.  ner  gross. 


^ ,„ 13s.  pet 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4,  7d  , 84,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Loiler. 
Wrought  Burs  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  C in.,  £3.  12s.  60.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  W arehouse  ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  lli,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars :—  „ _ „ . , „ 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3.  6s.  £3138.  £3.  16s.  £i. 

Hefdy’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  W rought  Iron 

°Ven  Tft  - 3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3fcct9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.158.  £6. 5s.  AV03-  - n£7‘ 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  AVOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  ftieL  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


RFULKE’S  Wholesale  BUILDERS’ 

• IRONMONGERY  WAREHOUSE,  91,  Park  street,  Cam- 
den-town,  Loudon.  _ , _ . . 

8 in.  best  Mortice  Locks,  fitted  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  36s.  per  dozen.  . 

8 in.  best  Rim  Locks,  best  Brass  Furniture,  and  Brass  Striker  and 
Staples,  18s.  per  dozen. 

Best  quality  double-jointed  Butt  Hinges  :- 
1$  2 2J  3 inch. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
AVAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
IS,  Cross-street,  AVal worth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpent  ers,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves.  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  6J4  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  31  lOs.nnd  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright :—  . . 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4 ft- 

31. 3s.  31 149.  41  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  Loudon.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


IRON-AVORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

Fa.  TIDDEMAN,  Purtleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street.  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stopper*.  Chim- 
nev-bars.  Inside,  Outside, and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : nil  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
inotfefete  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 
of  AYARM  AIR.— RURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
wanning  of  churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  callable  of 
effectually  wanning  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
mical manner.  BURBIDGE  and  HEALY',  130,  Fleet-street. 


W^ARMING  APPARATUS.— To  Horti- 

¥ v culturists.  Florists,  Ac.— In  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  greater  perfection  in  the  means  of  HEATING  CON- 
SERVATORIES. HOT-HOUSES,  PEI’S,  Ac..  SPILLF.R  and 
TAYLElt  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Improved  Apparatus,  which 
possesses  the  very  important  advantages  of  great  economy  of  Fuel, 
giving  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  power  of  working  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  without  attendance,  °f‘ requiring  little  or 
no  skill  in  the  management,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  any  part 
failing  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  these  Apparatus  (many  of 
which  are  now  in  successful  operation)  the  beat  is  transmitted  by 
the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  as  the  air  to  he  warmed  is  never 
brought  in  contact  with  any  surface  above  20(t  degrees,  it  can  never 
he  singed  or  burnt,  nnd  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  Plants  or  health- 
ful respiration,  there  mode  of  warming  is  therefore,  also,  well 
adapted  for  other  Buildings,  such  as  Churches,  Chapels,  Ac.  The 
parts  of  these  Apparatus  of  various  sizes  being  alway  s ready,  auy 
orders  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  upon  mode- 
rate terms.— Address,  STILLER  nnd  TAYLER,  Engineers,  Bat- 

IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street.  SL  Luke’s.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  addition* 
to  his  STOCK  UF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
cun  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders.  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping.  Balconies,  AVindow  Guards, 
” idahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 


_ i i,-,  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 

Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac,,  always  in  stock. 


I RON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-laue,  and  Charles-streot,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  AVAL  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  ins  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  makesuen 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  ot  patterns 
has  been  re  arranged,  to  give  every"  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  P p rs,  Heads.  Slices.  Ac. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.  . 

r ECTURES  ON  CHARACTER,  ivilh 

Li  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  ac- 

mpanied  by  Dr.  AVallis,  on  the  Pianoforte,  cv- ""  " 

ght  o’clock,  except  Saturday.  Dr.  Lachliofhie 


LECTURES 

To  theX  WORK?NG ^MODELS,  "explained  daily,  has  just  been 
added  OALLOAVAY’S  APPARATUS  for  ascending  and  descend- 
ing INCLINED  PLANES  on  R.ULAVAU  The  LiTV.fi1 
OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  last  D ISSi > L A I N <•  A IF,\!S. 
DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  EXPERIMENTS,  Ac.  Ac.— 
Admission,  Is. : Schools,  Half-price.  


Loxuox:  Printed  by  Cuaiu.es  AVvmax,  of  16,  CaMclnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  {rood  practice, 


B.  and  II.,  Sir.  Lauudy’s',  Law  Stationer,  Essex-street,  Strand. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  by  trade  a 
Bricklayer,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  ;'has  a practi- 
cal knowledge  of  nis  business  : can  have  first-rate  recommendations. 
—Address,  H.  A.  H.,  Pembroke  Wharf,  Thomhill-bridge,  Pcuton- 
villc. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable,  Steady 

Mechanic,  who  perfectly  understands  his  business,  a 
SITUATION  os  Foreman  of  Plasterers.  Has  no  objection  to  town  or 
country.  Address,  T.  P.,  6,  Groyc-cottages,  Ycom&n’s-tcrrace, 
Brompton. 

ANTED,  a Middle-Aped  Man,  say  45 

years  of  Age,  of  sober  and  early  habits,  lor  a Brickfield  in 
the  Country;  must  be  a good  Accountant,  and  competent  to  take  the 
Management ; undeniable  references  will  be  required.  None  need 
apply  who  are  not  fully  qualified.— Apply,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
to  J.  H„  No.  4,  Cuttunc-Court,  Tower-hill. 


ACTUARY  AND  MANAGER. 

WANTED  by  a Fire  and  Life  Insurance 

Company  now’  in  course  of  formation,  a GENTLEMAN 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  ACTUARY  and  MANAGER.  A 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  fire  risks  and  the  premium, 
usually  received,  ns  well  as  considerable  experience  in  life  busicess- 
and  the  calculations  connected  therewith  will  be  deemed  indispens 
able.  An  engagement  will  be  entered  into  for  a given  number  of 
years,  and  a liberal  salary  will  be  allowed.  Applications,  accom- 
panied by  particulars  ot  experience,  age,  &c...  to  be  addressed  lo 
W.  S.  Vardy,  Esq.,  7,  Finsbury-square,  before  the  27th  day  of 
September  instant.  AU  communications  will  lie  treated  confi- 
dentially. 


TO  MASONS. 

WANTED,  at  the  YV  orks  of  the  New  Steam 

Yard,  at  KEYIIAM,  near  DEVONPORT,  GRANITE 
MASONS.  The  men  hitherto  employed  struck  work  on  the  lltli 
instant,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Messrs.  BAK  ER  and  SON, 
the  Contractors,  to  discharge  two  men,  whose  only  offence  was.  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  join  a certain  Society,  of  which  the 

Cit  body  of  the  men  were  members.  Messrs.  BAKER  and  SON 
ing  represented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  situation  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  recent  strike,  have  received 
their  Lordships’  permission  to  suspend  the  works,  and  an  assurance 
of  their  full  approval  and  support  in  any  measures  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  for  protecting  the  workmen  generally  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  judgment  against  the  dictation  and  tyranny 
of  which  the  present  case  is  so  strong  an  example.  The  induce- 
ment offered  to  fresh  men  to  come  to  these  works  is  a promise  of 
preference  to  those  who,  being  competent,  shall  first  oiler  their 
services.  The  works  will  probably  extend  over  a period  of  several 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  HOUSEHOLDERS,  BUILDERS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

AN  Experienced  and  Practical  Man,  a Car- 
penter, having  filled  the  situation  of  Carpenter,  Plumber, 
Painter,  Glazier,  I’aper-hanger,  and  Colourer  in  the  repair  of  houses, 
is  a good  J oiner,  having  had  great  experience  in  Shop-fronts,  Sashes, 
and  Frames,  Stairs,  Boxing  Shutters,  &e. ; has  a knowledge  of 
making  outworking  Drawings,  and  measuring  up  work,  wishes 
for  a SITUATION  at  a moderate  salary,  or  by  contract.— Address, 
p.p.  to  M.  W.,  23,  John-street,  Wat«rto9-roaa.— JS.B.  Can  drive  a 
Steam  Engine  if  required. 


THE  Friends  of  a Respeclable  Youth  are 

desirous  of  placing  him  ns  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE 
to  a House  Decorator,  Painter,  and  Grainer.  — Address,  C.  S., 
9,  Albion-street,  Calcdonian-road,  Pentouville. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  having;  bad  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Preparing  and  Fixing  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron- 
work to  stairs,  verandahs,  steps,  ana  all  kinds  of  iron-work,  apply- 
ing to  buildings  generally,  will  undertake  any  of  the  above  work  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms  ; old  materials  repaired  and  refixed. 
Satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  No  objection  to  town  or 
country.— Address,  F.  II.,  office  of”  The  Builder.” 


THE  Parents  of  a Respectable  and  well- 

educated  Youth,  are  anxious  to  APPRENTICE  him  to 
either  of  the  following  professions  or  trades  : — Civil  engineer,  ar- 
chitect, auctioneer  auu  surveyor,  carpenter  and  builder,  uphol- 
ster, ship  and  boat  builder,  decorator,  draftsman,  engraver, 
cabinet-maker.  The  premium  must  not  exceed  200  guineas.  Satis- 
factory references  given  and  required.— Full  particulars,  with  real 
name  and  address,  directed  to  W.,  98,  Quadrant,  Regent-street,  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &o. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  possessing;  some  skill  in 

Artistic  Work  and  Design,  but  who  is  desirous  of  further 
improvement  in  working  drawings,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Favourable  testimonials  can  he  produced  if  required. — Address  to 
R.  S.,  care  of  J ohn  Tanswell,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  5,  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Inner  Temple. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  30  Years,  wishes 

fora  SITUATION.  He  lias  a thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  building,  capable  of  making  detail  drawings  ; is  acquainted 
with  measuring,  taking  out  quantities,  setting  out  and  superin- 
tending works.  Address,  R.  F.,  Messrs.  King  and  Conquest,  Tin 
and  Japan  Ware  Manufacturers,  Banner-street,  St.  Lukes. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a emnd  p1 

Draughtsman,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  cither  of 
the  above  offices.  Has  been  in  the  habit  of  copying  plans,  and 
drawing  same  from  rough  sketch,  copying  bills  of  quantities  and 
scaring  dimensions,  &c.,  can  write  a good  hand,  and  be  well  re- 
commend ed.  A small  salary  only  required. — Address  A.  B.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcut-garden. 


TO  MODELLERS  AND  WORKERS  IN  PLASTER 
AND  CEMENT. 

ANY  Young  Man  clever  in  the  above  Trade, 

desirous  of  launching  out  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
nuy  hear  of  a favourable  opportunity  of  so  doing  by  applyiug  (in 
tbs  first  instance)  by  letter,  with  real  name  and  address,  accom- 
panied with  a reference  to  character,  addressed  to  J.  W.,  52,  Red 
Cross-street,  Cripplegate. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AS  CLERK.  — An  Active  Young  Man, 

age  31,  wants  a Situation,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  Building  Branches,  measuring  up  works,  estimat- 
ing, book-keeping,  making  out  accounts,  specifying,  superintending 
workmen,  mid  a little  drawing,  with  the  general  routine  of  a 
Builder's  Office,  Salary,  32s.  per  week,  or  by  the  hour ; satisfactory 
references.— Address,  A.B.,  No.  5,  Stauley-place,  Paddington-green. 


FOREMAN  of  Masons,  who  thoroughly 

l understands  Gothic  work,  and  work  in  general,  and  capable 
or  making  working  drawings,  may  make  APPLICATION,  with  re- 
spectable references,  to  Messrs.  BLOADBENT  and  HAWLEY, 
Masons.  &e.,  Leicester,  Sound  moral  or  religious  character  will  be 
required.  Experienced  GOTHIC  CARVERS,  one  in  WOOD,  and 
one  in  STONE,  may  also  apply  to  B.  and  H.,  as  above. 


w- 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  YY^OOD 

. . KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 

whioh  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad.  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  withoutsuccess. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  oalled  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  oil  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Yamish, 
Jupau,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


T 


lODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  uud  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  vnlu 
able  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hnrdest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
Bpray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
wliitc-lcad,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  lias  n softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


AS.  COVINGTON  and  SON,  Licensed 
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Lightermen,  No.  8 Wharf,  City  Road  Jiosin.  and  No.  _. 
Warkworth-terrace,  Limehouse,  London.  CONTRACTS  TAKEN 
FOR  LIGHTER  AGE  of  every  description  of  goods  to  any  extent 
N.B.  Heavy  castings,  &c.,  craned  under  Twenty  Tons.  Goods 
landed  ftttd  earted, 


PROVIDENT  ASYLUM'  for’  AGED  and 

DECAYED  BUILDEltS”FORF.MEN. 
k NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Governor  and  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Funds  of  this  Charity  will  hold  a GENERAL 
QUARTERLY  COURT  on  WEDNESDAY  Evening  next,  Sep- 
tember 29,  at  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern,  Saint  Swithin's-lane,  in  tho 
City  of  Loudon,  where  donations  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder." W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INS  FI- 

TUTION,  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lin- 
coln's-inn  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; and  also  to 
afford  Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.,  Carlton  Villas,  Edgware-road. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  George-strect,  Westminster. 

Thos.  Grissell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

AVilliam  Herbert,  Esq.,  Claphnm-common. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonsliire-place,  Edgwnrc-road. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  | George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 


Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  plensure  in  announcing  that 

he  Charity  is  p-'"-~>°=.'"~  — -r— ( — *>•  • •> 

lail.v  receiving 

additional  Nat 

pended,  are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Crawford-street,  Maryleboue, 
and  Thomas  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  tbo 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 


CLOCK  TOWER,  EPSOM. 

THE  Committee  appointed  to  promote  the 

Ereotion  of  a CLOCK  TOWER  in  the  Town  of  EPSOM, 
give  notice,  that  the  design  by  Messrs.  BUTLER  and'HODGE,  of 
■ vou  - inn,  Strand,  is  entitled  to  <hc  pi  >rr'  nW.-cd,  and  that 
the  same  will  lie  carried  into  effect  forthwith,  j ney  also  beg  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  them 
with  designs,  and  to  state  that  their  drawings  can  be  obtained  on 
application.  T.  TOMPSON,  Chairman. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

NC  . IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that 

ine  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  attbeir office.  No.  7,  Hatton-gardeu, 
on  FRIDAY,  the  8th  day  of  October  next,  at  One  o'clock  in  tho 
afternoon  precisely,  to  CONTRACT  FOR  BUILDING  SEWERS 
in  the  places  and  for  the  lengths  undermentioned,  viz.,  in  Bloonas- 
bury-place,  and  north  side  of  Bloomsbury-squarc.  in  Holborn  Divi- 
sion, to  the  extent  of  about  340  feet;  and  in  Edward-strcet,  and 
Wharf-road  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  Basin,  and  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  said  Basin  to  Mocclcsneld-strect  in  Finsbury  Divi- 
sion, being  a length  of  about  1,790  feet,  conformably  to  plans  and 
specifications  whioh  may  be  inspected  daily  between  tlie  hours  of 
Ten  and  Three.  Separate  tenders  for  each  of  the  above  lengths 
on  printed  forms,  which  will  be  furnished  at  the  office,  are  to  be  de- 
livered at  or  before  the  above  time  of  meeting,  and  which  must  con- 
tain the  names  and  address  of  two  responsible  persons  as  securities 
for  the  due  cxecutiou  of  the  works.  The  Commissioners  will  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  accept  tlie  lowest  tenders.— By  the 
Court.  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


ILLUMINATION  of  the  New  Theatre  of 

the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.-Partics 
desirous  of  TENDERING  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  for 
LIGHTING  the  THEATRE  by  Gas  Chandeliers  or  otherwise,  can 
have  particulars  at  309,  Regent-street, 

It.  J.  LONGBOTTOM,  Sec. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Church  Trustees  of  Saint  Pancras, 

Middlesex,  will  meet  nt  3,  Govdon-strcct.  Gordon-square,  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  day  of  October  next,  a 10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  TAKING 
DOWN  and  REBUILDING  the  PARISH  CHAPEL,  late  the  Old 
Church.  The  Trustees  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender.  The  drawings,  specification,  form  of  contract,  and  bond  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  contractor  and  his  sureties,  may  seen  at  tho 
Office  of  Messrs.  SCADDING,  and  SON,  Solicitors,  3,  Gordou- 
street,  Gordon-square,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obtained. 


TO  WELL-BORERS  AND  SINKERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Contracting;  for  the 

SINKING  and  BORING  FOR  WATER,  at  the  KENT 
COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  Banning  Heath,  near  Maidstone, 
mav  see  the  plan  and  specification  of  the  work  by  applying  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  WHICHCORD,  County  Surveyor,  Maidstone,  or  of 
Air.  CLARK,  Artesian  Well  Engineer,  2,  Finsburycircus,  London, 
where  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  between  tlie  hours  of  Ten  and  Four.  Tenders  to  be  deli- 
vered nt  the  County  Asylum,  sealed  up,  and  addressed.  “Tender 
for  Well  Work,”  on  or  before  Eleven  o’clock  of  Saturday,  tlie  9th 
October  next,  and  the  parties  making  such  tenders  nrc  to  attend 
personally  ut  the  Asylum,  at  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  The 
Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  c 
other  tender  unless  approved  i~  " - - ’ — - ’ 

tender  wil'  ' ...... 

General  £ ... 

Secretary  of  State.  Security  will  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  the  contract,  and  the  sureties  proposed,  with  their  addresses  nnd 
additions,  must  be  named  in  the  tender.— By  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors  of  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

WILLIAM  BEALE,  Clerk  to  the  Visitors. 
Maidstone,  Sept.  20, 1847. 


ii i lice  uu  iiui,  picugc  mciiiaetvcs  to  accept  me  lowest  ut  .HI V 

tender  unless  approved  in  all  particulars,  nnd  the  approved 
r will  be  accept  ed._  subject  to  tho  approbation  thereof,  by  the 
ral  Sessions  for  Kent,  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  nnd 


<0  BUILDERS  who  would  feel  inclined 

to  make  an  ADVANCE  for  Three  Months,  repayable  at'the 

expiration  of  tliat  time,  can  immediately  obtain  a Contract! for 
Buildings  to  the  amount  of  between  3, ,0001  or  4,0001.  Address,. p.p. 
to  Mr.  ALSING,  Adelaide.  Hotel,  London  Bridge. 
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churches  is  certainly  very  great;  but  more 
study  might  advantageously  be  given  to  the 
subject.  Many  of  our  architects  appear  to 
keep  a design  stereotyped,  to  be  administered 
as  occasion  offers. 

At  Ashley  Down , near  Bristol,  a large 
asylum  is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  10,000/. 
for  a sect  known  as  Mtlllerites.  Messrs.  Foster 
are  the  architects.  In  the  suburbs  of  Bristol, 
building  is  going  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  some  new  churches,  at  Kingswood  and 
elsewhere,  are  talked  of. 

A church  of  Italian  character  is  now  a 
novelty,  and  travellers  who  see  a lofty  campa- 
nile of  stone  in  that  style  rising  in  Stall-street, 
Bath,  learn  with  surprise  that  it  is  for 
St.  James’s  Church,  which  is  being  restored 
and  enlarged.  So  far  as  we  could  judge  of  it 
in  an  incomplete  state,  it  is  not  likely  to  aid 
in  leading  again  to  a more  general  use  of  the 
style  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Mr.  Manners 
is  the  architect. 

Bath,  beautiful  as  ever,  is  not  frequented  as 
it  was:  houses  are  to  be  found  empty  in  all 
directions.  With  the  convenience  of  the  rail- 
way and  its  own  natural  charms  and  advantages, 
it  surprises  us  that  it  is  not  taken  possession  of 
by  the  onewhile  inhabitants  of  Hackney, 
Highgate,  and  other  places,  once  a journey  from 
the  metropolis,  who  would  still  keep  a little 
distance  from  London. 

St.  Mathew’s  Church,  at  Widcombe,  seen 
from  the  railway  station,  appears  finished  ; and 
there  is  a new  church  upon  the  hill  on  the 
Lansdown  side,  St.  Stephens,  with  a square 
tower. 

For  the  curious  west  front  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  there  appears  to  be  little  hope : the 
sculpture  is  now  nearly  indistinguishable.  The 
walls  of  the  church  inside  appear  to  be  even 
more  disfigured  by  tablets  and  incongruous 
monuments  than  when  we  were  last  there, 
though  then  there  seemed  scarcely  room  for 
an  inch  of  propriety  to  find  admittance. 

The  old  bridge  here  is  to  be  widened  by 
iron  brackets  on  each  6ide,  supporting  a foot- 
way; workmen  have  already  commenced  the 
work.  Report  told  us  of  a new  Wesleyan 
chapel  of  pointed  architecture  in  King-street, 
to  accommodate  1,200  persons  ; and  further, 
that  Mr.  Beckford’s  tower  and  the  grounds 
around  are  to  be  appropriated  as  a cemetery 
for  the  parish  of  Walcot. 

We  met  a man  of  fortune  in  Bath,  and  an 
educated  man  too,  who  asked  us,  with  a serious 
desire  to  obtain  information,  if  the  Abbey 
Church  was  what  we  called  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian ? 

Alack!  alack!  ignorance  of  even  the  leading 
principles  of  architecture  is  no  disgrace. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

With  regard  to  a certain  building,  in  part 
coach-houses  and  stabling,  and  in  other  part 
constituting  a large  warehouse  for  furniture, 
carriages , and  goods,  in  U pper  Montagu-street, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Dent ; the  district-surveyor  of 
Marylebone  considering  it  of  the  warehouse 
class,  laid  an  information  to  the  effect,  that 
without  notice  to  him,  it  had  been  “ altered  and 
enlarged  to  an  extent  exceeding  200,000  cubic 
toet,  the  said  building  having  no  proper  divi- 
sions or  party-walls  separating  the  same  into 
divisions  less  than  200,000  cubic  feet,  and 
being  inclosed  in  part  with  quartering  and 
boards.” 

The  referees  awarded,  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  irregularity,  “that  inasmuch  as  the 
premises  in  question  are  used  for  the  purposes 
of  keeping  on  sale  and  selling  furniture,  car- 
riages, and  other  goods,  and  not  for  warehous- 
ing, or  stoiing,  or  manufacturing  any  kind  of 
materials  or  goods,  or  for  any  other  of  the  pur- 


THE BUILDER. 


poses  of  buildings  of  the  second  or  warehouse 
class,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  the  rules  of  Schedule  D.,  Part  4, 
of  the  said  Act,  with  regard  to  buildings  of  the 
second  or  warehouse  class  exceeding  200,000 
cubic  feet,  are  not  applicable  thereto  ; but  in- 
asmuch as  the  original  premises  of  the  said 
John  Dent,  belonging  to  the  first  or  dwelling- 
house  class,  have  been,  since  the  said  Act 
came  into  operation,  enlarged  and  extended 
by  uniting  therewith  certain  other  premises, 
not  formerly  in  the  same  occupation,  by  open- 
ings made  through  the  wall  which  formerly 
separated  such  premises,  so  that  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  said  John  Dent  do  now  greatly 
exceed  fourteen  squares  in  area,  without  ob- 
taining the  certificate  of  the  official  referees, 
that  the  stability  and  security  from  fire  of  such 
premises  would  not  be  endangered  thereby, and 
without  giving  notice  to  the  district  surveyor, 
we  do  hereby  determine  and  award  that  the 
works  in  question  are  contrary  to  the  said  Act, 
and  that  notice  thereof  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  the  district  surveyor.” 

The  owner’s  surveyor  having  submitted  a 
plan  shewing  the  openings  that  were  to  be 
bricked  up,  or  to  be  fitted  with  iron-doors, 
the  referees  certified  that  if  the  arrangements 
were  made  as  proposed,  and  “ if  the  party- walls 
all  round  the  premises  of  the  said  John  Dent 
be  carried  up  to  the  height  required  by  sche- 
dule D,  part  3,  of  the  said  Act,  above  the  roofs 
or  gutters  adjoining  thereto,  wherever  such 
party-walls  are  not  now  so  carried  up,”  the 
district  surveyor  would  be  justified  in  making 
no  further  objection  to  the  works  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  respect  of  an  expressed  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  occupier  to  convert  his  premises 
into  a bazaar  similar  to  that  known  as  the 
“Baker-street  Bazaar,”  they  declared  their 
opinion,  “ that  any  building  so  used,  would 
thereby  be  converted  into  a building  of  the 
third  or  public  building  class,  and  as  to  it  all 
the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  said  Act  with 
regard  to  buildings  of  the  same  rate  of  the 
third,  or  public  building  class,  must  be  fulfilled 
as  if  such  building  had  been  originally  built  of 
such  class  (that  is  to  say,  the  rules  as  to  fire- 
proof accesses  and  stairs,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  the  security  of  the  structure) 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  modifications  as 
shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  official  referees  upon 
special  supervision  thereof. 

OVERHANGING  ADJOINING  GROUND. 

With  regard  to  a dwelling-house  in  Inver- 
ness-road,  Paddington,  belonging  to  Mr.  Trigg, 
the  adjoining  owner,  Mr.  Bernasconi,  laid  an 
information  to  the  following  effect,  namely, 
that  “ the  inclosing  wall  of  the  said  house, 
which  is  next  the  premises  No.  17,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  said  G.  V.  Bernasconi,  has  been 
built  partly  on  his  ground,  being  (with  his 
consent)  on  the  site  of  the  original  party- 
fence  wall,  and  such  inclosing  wall  is  in  his 
opinion  a party-wall,  and  he,  being  of  such 
opinion  at  the  time  the  said  inclosing  wall  was 
being  erected,  objected  to  the  same  being  built 
with  an  overhanging  roof,  instead  of  with  a 
proper  parapet  against  the  same  ; but  the  said 
George  Trigg,  the  owner  and  builder  thereof, 
did  not  and  has  not  heeded  such  objection,  but 
has  built  the  said  house  and  the  said  inclosing 
wall  with  the  eaves  or  cornice  (which  is  prin- 
cipally of  wood)  overhanging  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  said  G.  V.  Bernasconi, 
whereby  they  are  injured,  and  are  threatened 
with  injury.” 

At  a hearing,  it  was  admitted  that  the  eaves 
or  cornice  so  overhanging  was  formed  by  the 
wood  rafters,  covered  with  sheet  iron  on  the 
soffit,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  Mr.  Bernasconi 
had  hitherto  made  no  objection  to  the  projec- 
tion in  question  : but  Mr.  Bernasconi  stating 
that  he  had  objected  at  the  time  the  projection 
was  first  put  up,  the  official  referees  intimated 
that  if  they  considered  the  question  of  consent 
important  to  the  case,  they  would  give  the  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  bring  evidence  thereon, 
but  otherwise  would  make  their  award  on  the 
question  whether  such  projection  was  or  was 
not  conformable  to  the  Act.  The  referees 
awarded, — That  inasmuch  as  the  cornice  to 
the  overhanging  roof  of  the  house,  No.  17,  has 
been  built  with  or  added  to  the  said  house,  on 
the  face  of  an  external  wall  thereof  (whether 
such  wall  be  a party-wall  or  not),  so  as  to 
overhang  the  ground  belonging  to  another 
owner,  such  cornice  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 


the  Act ; and  further  that,  inasmuch  as  such 
cornice  is  not  built  of  the  same  materials  as 
are  by  the  said  Act  directed  to  be  used  for 
building  external  walls,  or  of  such  other 
proper  and  sufficient  materials  as  the  official 
referees  may  approve  or  permit  in  such  situa- 
tion, the  same  are  in  this  respect  also  contrary 
to  the  said  Act ; and  they  declared,  “ that  if 
the  wall  from  which  the  said  cornice  projects 
has  been  built  upon  the  site  of  the  former 
party-fence-wall,  between  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion,’ as  alleged  in  the  said  requisition,  the  same 
is  a party-wall,  and  must  be  carried  up  and 
remain  of  the  height  and  thickness  required 
by  the  said  Act,  in  schedule  D,  part  3,  above 
the  roof  or  gutter  adjoining  thereto,  and  that 
if  such  wall  be  an  external  wall  only,  and  stand 
entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the  said  George 
Trigg  (except  the  projection  of  its  footing  on 
one  side),  such  wall  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
carried  up,  and  remain  as  a parapet,  of  the 
height  and  thickness  required  by  the  said  Act 
in  schedule  D,  part  2.” 


DECORATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  OPERA 
HOUSE. 

The  miscellaneous  press  of  Paris  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  decorations  just  now 
completed  in  the  “Salle  de  1’  Opera,”  by  M. 
Cambon,  but  some  of  the  artistical  periodicals 
think  it  necessary  to  object  to  the  loud  beating 
of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets  on  the  occa- 
sion. Much  has  been  done,  considering  the 
very  short  time  the  works  have  occupied,  only 
six  weeks;  but  the  result,  looked  at  as  a work 
of  art,  is  simply  a happy  “ improvisation,”  say 
they,  agreeable,  and  nothing  more.  The  ceil- 
ing has  been  entirely  repainted  : Orpheus  pre- 
senting the  celebrated  musicians  to  the  god3  of 
Olympus,  is  the  subject, — a happy  one,  all  will 
admit,  but,  according  to  our  authorities,  only 
indifferently  well  treated.  The  fronts  of  the 
boxes  are  painted  by  M.  de  Zara.  Sirens  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  on  a gold  ground,  fill  the 
panels  of  the  upper  tier.  Gold  predominates 
in  the  decoration, — too  much  so, for  some, — yet, 
amidst  all  the  glitter,  ten  main  Corinthian 
columns  have  been  allowed  to  remain  covered 
with  the  wounds  and  bruises  of  previous  cam- 
paigns, which  has  raised  the  ire  of  some  of  the 
critics.  Want  of  sufficient  light  and  the  grey 
colour  of  the  paper  with  which  the  boxes  are 
hung,  are  also  complained  of.  M.  Rohault 
was  the  architect  employed. 


GEOMETRY  OF  THE  SQUARE.* 

Problem. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  any  proposed  right  lined 
figure,  that  is,  to  convert  any  given  right-lined 
figure  into  a square  containing  an  equal  area . 

Example—  Let  A B CD  (fig.  12)  be  any  given 
figure  whatever ; it  is  required  to  convert  the 
given  right-lined  figure,  ABCD,  into  a square 
containing  an  equivalent  area. 

Construction.  — Place  the  given  figure, 
ABCD,  in  a position  the  most  convenient  for 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
join  A and  C,  the  opposite  angles  of  the  figure, 
by  the  diagonal,  AC,  dividing  it  into  the  two 
triangles,  ABC  and  ADC.  Bisect  AC,  the 
common  base  of  the  triangles,  in  the  point  P, 
and  through  the  vertices  B and  D draw  the 
straight  lines  NM  and  GL  respectively  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  AC.  Through  A,  one  extre- 
mity, and  P,  the  middle  point  of  the  diagonal 
AC,  draw  the  straight  lines  NAl  and  BPL 
respectively  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  ex- 
tended both  ways  to  meet  the  parallels  NM 
and  GL  in  the  points  N,  I,  and  M,  L,  thereby 
forming  the  rectangular  parallelogram  NILM 
equal  to  the  given  figure,  ABCD. 

On  I,  as  a centre,  with  1L  as  a radius,  de- 
scribe the  circular  quadrant,  LmK,  meeting 
NI  produced,  in  K,  and  making  IK  equal  to 
IL,  so  that  NK  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  the  parallelogram,  NI  and  IL,  extended  in 
the  same  straight  line.  Bisect  NK  in  H,  and 
on  H as  a centre,  with  HK  or  HN  as  a radius, 
describe  the  semicircle  KGN  meeting  LI,  the 
side  of  the  parallelogram  produced,  in  G;  then 
is  IG  the  side  of  the  square  which  is  equal  in 
area  to  the  given  figure  ABCD.  Upon  the 
straight  line,  IG,  thus  determined,  construct 
the  square  IGFE,  and  it  will  be  equal  to  the 

* See  pages  369,  379,  and  U7  ante 
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given  figure  A BCD  ; hence  the  thing  required 
by  the  problem  has  been  effected. 

Demonstration. — Because  the  straight  line 
NK,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides 
NI  and  1L  of  the  parallelogram  NILM,  is 
divided  equally  in  II  and  unequally  in  I ; the 
rectangle  under  the  two  unequal  parts,  NI  and 
IK,  together  with  the  square  of  HI,  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  HG ; but  the  square  of  HG  is 
equal  to  the  squares  of  IG  and  III;  therefore 
the  rectangle  under  NI  and  IK  together  with 
the  square  of  HI,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of 
IG  and  HI  ; take  away  the  square  of  HI  which 
is  common,  and  there  remains  the  square  of 
IG  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  NI  and  IK; 
but  IK  is  equal  to  IL  ; therefore  the  square  ol 
IG  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  NI  and  IL, 
which  has  been  shewn  to  be  equal  to  the  given 
figure  ABCD;  consequently  the  square  IGFE 
is  also  equal  to  ABCD;  hence  the  truth  of 
the  construction  is  manifest. 

Probi,f.m. — To  construct  a square  that  shall 
be  equal  in  area  to  a given  five-sided  figure ; 
that  is,  to  convert  a given  five-sided  figure  into 
a square  of  equal  area. 

Example: — Let  ABCDE  (fig.  13),  be  the 
given  five-sided  figure,  of  which  the  containing 
sides  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE  and  AE ; it  is  re- 
quired to  convert  thefive-sided  figure, ABCDE, 
into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Construction. — Draw  the  diagonal  BE,  join- 
ing the  opposite  angles  of  the  figures  at  B and 
E,  and  dividing  the  figure  into  the  triangle 
ABE,  and  the  trapezium  or  four-sided  figure, 
BCDE.  Draw  also  the  diagonal,  BD,  joining 
the  opposite  angles  B and  D,  and  dividing  the 
trapezium,  BCDE,  into  the  two  triangles, 
BCD  and  BDE,  so  that  the  whole  figure  is 
divided  by  the  diagonals  BD  and  BE  into  the 
three  triangles,  BCD,  BAE,  and  BDE. 

Through  the  angles  A and  C,  which  are  re- 
spectively subtended  by  the  diagonals  BE  and 
BD,  and  parallel  to  these  diagonals  draw  the 
straight  lines  AQ  and  CP,  meeting  the  side 
DE,  produced  both  ways  in  Q and  P,  and  draw 
BQ,  BP  intersecting  the  sides  of  the  figure 
AE  and  CD  in  r and  $ ; then  is  the  triangle 
PBQ  equal  to  the  given  five-sided  figure, 
ABCDE.  6 

Bisect  PQ,  the  base  of  the  derived  triangle 
PBQ,  in  the  point  L,  and  through  the  vertex 
of  the  figure  at  B,  draw  the  straight  line  BI 
parallel  to  the  base  PQ,  which  extend  both 
ways  as  far  as  necessary ; then  at  the  points  L 
and  P,  the  one  being  the  middle  point,  and  the 
other  the  extremity,  of  the  base  PQ,  erect  the 
perpendiculars  LM  and  PN,  meeting  BI,  and 
its  production  on  the  left  of  the  vertex  B,  in 
the  points  M and  N,  thereby  forming  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram  PNJYIL,  which  is  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  triangle  PBQ,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  given  five-sided  figure 
ABCDE.  ‘ 5 

Upon  N as  a centre,  with  NP  as  a radius, 
describe  the  quadrant  of  a circle  Pm  I,  meeting 
BI  in  I,  and  making  NI  equal  to  NP,  the  side 
of  the  rectangle  PNML,  so  that  MI  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  sides  NM  and  NP  extended 
out  in  the  same  straight  line.  Bisect  MI  the 
sum  of  the  sides  in  H,  and  on  LI  as  a centre, 
with  a radius  equal  to  HI  or  HM,  describe  the 


semi  circle  MGI,  meeting  PN,  the  side  of  the 
rectangle  produced  in  G ; then  is  NG  the  side 
of  a square  which  contains  the  same  area  as 
the  given  five-sided  figure  ABCDE. 

Upon  GN,  the  side  of  the  square  just  found, 
construct  the  square  GKFN,  and  the  thing  re- 
quired is  accomplished,  for  tbe  five-sided  figure 
ABCDE,  the  four-sided  figure  BCPQ,  the 
triangle  PBQ,  the  rectangular  parallelogram 
PNML,  and  the  square  GKFN,  are  all  equal, 
being  successively  derived  from  each  other, 
and  consequently,  the  figure  proposed  has  been 
converted  into  a square  of  equal  area. 

Demonstration. — Because  the  straight  line 
AQ  is  parallel  to  the  diagonal  BE  which  joins 
the  opposite  angles  B and  E,  the  triangles 
ABQ  and  AEQ  constituted  on  the  same  base 
AQ  are  equal  between  themselves,  for  triangles 
upon  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal ; from  these  equals,  take 
away  the  triangle  ArQ,  which  is  common  to 
them  both,  and  the  remainder  ABr  is  equal  to 
the  remainder  QEr,  so  that  the  part  ABr, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  given  figure  by  the 
straight  line  BQ,  is  equal  to  the  part  QEr, 
which  is  applied  to  it  by  producing  the  side 
DE  to  meet  BQ  in  Q,  and  consequently,  the 
five-sided  figure  ABCDE  originally  proposed 
is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  derived  figure  of 
four  sides  BCDQ. 

In  like  manner,  because  the  straight  line  CP 
is  parallel  to  the  diagonal  BD  which  joins  the 
opposite  angles  B and  D,  the  triangles  CBP 
and  CDP  constituted  on  the  same  base  CP  are 
equal  between  themselves,  for  triangles  upon 
the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal ; from  these  equals  take  away  the 
triangle  CsP,  which  is  common  to  them  both, 
and  the  remainder  B.sC  is  equal  to  the  re- 
mainder DsP  ; that  is,  the  part  BsC,  which  is 
cut  off  from  the  given  figure  by  the  straight  line 
BP,  is  equal  to  the  part  DsP,  which  is  applied 
to  it  by  producing  the  side  ED  to  meet  the 
straight  line  BP  in  P,  and  consequently,  the 
whole  triangle  PBQ  thus  formed,  is  equal  to 
the  four-sided  figure  BCDQ,  which  has  been 
shewn  to  be  equal  to  the  five-sided  figure, 
ABCDE,  originally  proposed;  therefore,  the 
triangle  PBQ  is  also  equal  to  the  given  five- 
sided figure,  for  things  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Again,  the  rectangular  parallelogram  PNML 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  PBQ,  since  it  is  con- 
stituted upon  half  the  base  PL,  and  is  situated 
between  the  same  parallels  MI  and  PQ  ; but 
the  triangle  PBQ  is  equal  to  the  proposed  five- 
sided figure  ABCDE  ; hence,  also,  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram  PNML  is  equal  to  the 
given  figure,  for  things  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Lastly,  the  square  GKFN  is  likewise  equal 
to  the  given  figure  ABCDE,  for  it  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  or  product  under  NM  and  NI, 
the  sides  of  the  rectangle  PNML,  NI  being 
by  construction  equal  to  NP  ; but  the  rectangle 
PNML  has  been  shewn  to  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
posed figure  ABCDE,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
square  GKFN  is  also  equal  to  it,  for  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another;  consequently,  the  given  five-sided 
figure  has  been  converted  into  a square  of  equal 
area  as  required  by  the  problem. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  SIZE  OF  STONES  IN 
NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

An  architect  of  the  present  day  may  make 
a design  which  may  be  an  accurate  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Norman  buildings,  but  it  will 
be  in  vain  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  finest 
models,  and  paid  attention  to  the  most  correct 
details  of  each  separate  moulding,  ornament, 
&c.,  if  he  has  neglected  to  give  his  builder 
strict  injunctions  as  to  the  size  of  the  blocks 
ofstone  that  are  employed.  The  improvements 
in  modern  masonry  have  enabled  us  to  intro- 
duce larger  blocks  of  stones  than  were  used 
by  the  Normans  ; and  the  effect  of  this  (even 
if  it  be  allowed  to  be  an  improvement)  is,  that 
any  person,  though  he  may  be  a stranger  to 
the  rules  of  architecture,  will  at  once  feel  that 
the  building  looks  modern. 

I have  myself  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  a 
chapel  for  which  I gave  a design  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  During  my  absence,  the  mason 
selected  his  finest  blocks  of  stone,  and  instead 
of  making  each  zig-zag  of  the  arches  a separ- 
ate stone,  four  or  five  large  ones  have  been 
used,  by  which  the  eye  is  at  once  convinced 
that  it  is  not  correctly  ancient  Norman,  though 
the  reason  perhaps  few  would  discover. 

The  south  transept  of  Norwich  cathedral 
has  lately  been  repaired,  and  it  is  very  well 
executed  ; but  the  depth  of  the  stones  being 
about  17  or  18  inches  (nearly  double  the  size 
of  those  of  the  old  Norman  buildings),  the 
new  work  has  a modern  appearance. 

I subjoin  a list  of  the  size  of  the  stones 
which  I have  measured  in  many  buildings,  as 
it  may  better  impress  upon  the  memory  a sub- 
ject which  I think  is  one  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural importance.  In  all  the  following 
buildings,  the  stones  are  regularly  placed  in 
horizontal  courses,  although  each  course  varies 
in  depth  from  six  and  a half  to  nine  inches,  but 
a very  few  may  occasionally  be  found  an  inch 
more  or  less. 

The  general  size  of  the  stones  in  Norwich 
cathedral  are : — 

1.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  from  6i-  to  9 

inches  deep. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  transept  about  8 inches. 

3.  The  centre  tower  (the  upper  part),  7 or  8 

inches. f 

4.  St.  Luke’s  chapel,  64  to  8 inches;  average,  7J. 

5.  The  dormitory  (near  the  cathedral),  from  d 

to  7 inches  ; a very  few,  74  or  8 inches. 

6.  Norwich  castle,  about  7 or  8 inches.  + 

7.  The  buttresses  to  Castle  Acre,  6 to  74  or  8 

inches. 

8.  Entrance  gateway  to  ditto,  64  to  7£  inches  ; 

a few  9 inches. 

9.  Castle  Acre  Priory.  The  nave  at  the  west 

end,  74  to  9 inches. 

10.  Ditto.  Centre  tower,  84  to  9 inches. 

11.  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  The  Norman  gateway, 

7 to  9 inches. 

12.  Ditto.  The  Norman  building  in  the  Market- 

place, 7 to  84  inches. 

. * H'om  tlle.  current  No.  of  “ The  Journal  of  the  British  Archfco- 
logicai  Association.” 

t The  lower  part  of  the  tower  was  repaired  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  with  larger  stones. 

t The  lower  part  of  the  south  side  has  lately  been  repaired  in  re- 
gular joints,  each  stone  being  8 inches  deep,  which  is  not  the  case 
m the  ancient  Norman  work. 
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The  depth  of  the  stones  at  Colchester  Castle 
vary  from  six  to  eight  and  a half  inches  ; 
those  of  St.  Botolph’s  Priory,  from  five  to 
eight  inches.  J.  Adey  Repton. 


THE  USE  OF  LEAD  PIPES  AND 
CISTERNS. 

As  it  has  unavoidably  happened,  notwith- 
standing our  desire  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
alarmists,  that  the  drift  of  the  recent  observa- 
tions in  our  Journal  on  the  use  of  lead  has  turned 
much  more  on  the  necessity  of  caution,  than  on 
the  means  of  safety  and  freedom,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  so  convenient  and  variously  useful  an 
article  as  lead  undoubtedly  is,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  collate  from  standard  authorities 
some  of  the  most  recent  conclusions  and  ad- 
vices on  the  mutual  adaptability  of  lead  and 
water  to  a more  or  less  safe  and  innocent 
association  and  intercourse  with  each  other; 
so  that  some  of  the  evil  fruits  of  ignorance  on 
this  head  may  be  clearly  seen  and  cautiously 
avoided  by  some  of  those  whose  business  and 
duty  it  is  "to  bring  about  such  an  association 
to  the  be3t  of  their  ability  and  experience. 

Perhaps  one  of  1 1; o most  remarkable  ofthose 
conclusions  to  which  recent  chemical  authori- 
ties have  come  is  this,  that  the  purest  of  all 
water,  even  were  it  distilled,  is  the  most  likely 
to  act  on  lead,  and  thus  become  contaminated 
with  poisonous  matter.  In  one  sense  indeed 
this  conclusion  is  not  new,  or  rather  some  of 
the  facts  on  which  it  has  been  based  are  of  old 
enough  date.  AtTunbridge  forinstance  in  1814, 
a plumber,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  town 
with  water,  forthwith  accordingly  laid  a line  of 
leaden  pipes  for  a quarter  of  a mile, — redeemed 
hiscontract  sure  enough, — but  nearlypoisoned  a 
nuraberof  the  people,  many  of  whom  wereseized 
with  lead  colic,  while  one  great  water-drinker  in 
particular,  a lady,  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  for 
months,  until  a natural  alarm  arising,  iron 
ipes  were  substituted,  and  the  evil  ceased. 
Ir.  Brande,  the  chemist,  found  lead  in  the 
water  which  had  passed  through  the  pipes,  but 
none  at  the  fountain  bead  ; and  Dr.  Thomson 
examined  the  latter,  and  found  it  exceedingly 
pure.  In  some  cases  such  results  were  attri- 
buted to  the  solvent  powers  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  (and,  indeed,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  pure  water,  per  se,  has  no  action 
on  lead,)  but  Christison,  who  adduces  a number 
of  proofs  of  the  “ danger  of  conveying  very 
pure  water  in  long  lead  pipes,”  finds  reason  to 
doubt  even  this.  If  we  might  presume  to  ex- 
ress  an  opinion  on  such  a point  in  the  same 
reath  with  such  chemists  as  ChristisoD,  and 
Paris,  and  Graham,  we  might  humbly  suggest 
that  both  opinions  may  be  in  a certain  sense 
correct.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  purest  of 
all  water — even,  if  we  mistake  not,  water  newly 
formed  from  its  elements,  far  less  merely  dis- 
tilled water, — contains  ammonia, — that,  in  fact, 
there  is  a tendency  to  the  generation  of  am- 
monia in  even  absolutely  pure  water,  and  we 
remember  some  time  since  that  we  had  occa- 
sion to  note  the  fact  in  The  Builder,  that  it 
was  known  even  amongst  the  ancient  che- 
mists that  ammonia  exists  in  the  purest 
of  all  water.  Now  ammonia  is  known 
to  be  capable  in  solution  of  oxidizing 
some  metals  and  uniting  with  the  oxides  as 
a base  with  an  acid.  There  may  even  be  high 
and  fragile  oxides,  beyond  the  highest  usually 
recognized,  amongst  the  metals,  and  ammonia 
may  select  such  oxides  as  its  acid.  Thus  it 
may  be  that  though  absolutely  pure  water  would 
have  no  action  on  lead  per  se,  the  purest  at- 
tainable, or  at  least  naturally  existent,  water 
may  be  capable  of  acting  on  lead  in  circum- 
stances where  there  may  be  no  evidence  or 
probability  of  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
it  is  not  to  give  our  own  opinions  that  we  are 
at  present  pen  in  hand.  W e may  therefore  only 
here  observe,  that  while  there  is  now  no  doubt 
at  all  events  that  the  purest  water  will  act  the 
most  obviously  on  lead,  if  it  have  access  to  the 
air;  it  has  been  found — and  Christison  in  par- 
ticular, has  recently  instituted  an  investigation 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which  is— “ that  neutral  salts  in  various  and  for 
the  most  part  minute  proportions  retard  or  pre- 
vent the  corrosive  action  of  water  on  lead,  allow- 
ing the  carbonate  to  deposit  itself  slowly,  and 
to  adhere  with  such  firmness  to  thelead  as  not  to 
be  afterwards  removed  by  moderate  agitation, 
adding  subsequently  to  this  crust  other  insolu- 
ble salts  of  lead  the  acids  of  which  are  derived 


from  the  neutral  salts  in  solution,*  and  thus  at 
length  forming  a permanent  impermeable 
screen  through  which  the  action  of  water  can- 
not any  longer  be  carried  on.”  In  short,  he 
adds,  “ the  preservation  of  the  lead  from  cor- 
rosion, and  of  the  water  from  impregnation 
with  lead,  is  thus  complete.”  It  may  therefore 
be  a question,  whether  it  is  prudent  to 
< cleanse  ’ away  such  a crust  where  circum- 
stances may  have  been  favourable  to  its  for- 
mation, and  even  whether  it  be  not  desirable 
rather  to  form  it  artificially,  when  circum- 
stances are  not  favourable,  by  the  introduction 
of  a neutral  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  of  lime,  into  the  water  of  the  cistern,  of 
course  without  rinzing  or  any  other  disturbance 
likely  to  prevent  the  slow  consolidation  of  the 
preservative  crust. 

While  speaking  of  cisterns  and  their  pre- 
servation, we  may-  here  observe,  that  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  it  had  been  forced  on  the  notice 
of  plumbers  by'  frequent  experience  that  the 
leaden  lids  of  cisterns  were  extremely  liable  to 
interior  corrosion,  and  indeed  to  total  des- 
truction, while  the  cistern  itself  remained  in 
good  condition,  the  practice  was  gradually 
introduced  of  making  the  lids  of  leaden 
cisterns  of  wood.  This  fact  affords  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  distilled  water 
in  even  a close  cistern  to  corrode  lead,  while 
no  such  power  was  possessed  by  the  same 
water  undistilled,  or  comparatively  impure, 
and  even  containing  carbonic  acid  if  any  really 
did  also  exist  in  the  water  distilled  from  it. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  presence  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matters  may  either  de- 
compose the  salts  of  lead,  or  materially  alter 
the  action  of  the  preceding  re-agents,  and, 
as  it  may  be,  render  the  poison  soluble — a fact 
which ‘Vox’ by  the  bye,  overlooked— so  that 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  leaden  cis- 
terns be  kept  clear  of  such  substances,  whe- 
ther deposited  by  the  water,  or  casually  intro- 
duced, in  the  shape  of  stray  leaves,  dead 
vermin,  &c.  A cistern  crust,  for  instance, 
will  dissolve  with  brisk  effervescence  in  the 
product  of  the  acetous  fermentation  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  at  once  form  sugar  of  lead. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  leaden 
pipes  and  cisterns,  and  their  effects  on  water 
and  on  salts  in  solution,  Christison,  in  his 
treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  suggests 
“ that  rain  or  snow  water  for  culinary  use 
should  not  be  collected  from  leaden  roofs  nor 
preserved  nor  conveyed  in  lead  ; that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  spring  waters  of  unusual  purity, 
where,  for  example,  the  saline  impregnation 
does  not  exceed  a 15,0U0th  part  of  the  water; 
that  spring  water,  which  contains  a 10,000th 
or  12,000th  part  of  salts,  may  be  safely  con- 
veyed in  lead  pipes  if  the  salts  in  the  water  be 
chiefly  carbonates  and  sulphates ; that  lead 
pipes  cannotbe  safely  used  even  where  the  water 
contains  a 4,000th  part  of  saline  matter  if  this 
consist  chiefly  of  muriates  ; that  spring  water, 
even  though  it  contains  a large  proportion  of 
salts,  should  not  be  kept  for  a long  period  in 
contact  with  lead  ; and  that  cisterns  should  not 
be  covered  with  lids  of  this  metal.” 


White  Lead. — T wo  new  modes  of  making 
white  lead  without  injury  to  workmen  are 
described  in  the  Mining  Journal.  One  is  that 
of  M.  Ganna!,  of  France,  who  rotates  granu- 
lated lead  in  an  octagonal  revolving  cylinder 
with  water  till  reduced  to  impalpable  powder, 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  oxidates, 
after  which  carbonic  acid  is  introduced  through 
a flexible  tube,  and  converts  the  oxide  into 
carbonate,  or  white  lead,  of  dazzlingwhiteness, 
after  two  days’  washing.  The  mass  is  lastly 
pressed  on  filtres,  divided  into  pieces,  and  dried 
in  stoves — into  cakes,  we  presume ; so  that 
thus  also  the  equally  serious  evils  experienced 
in  the  mere  turning  of  the  dry  dust  or  powder 
over,  into  or  out  of  the  barrels,  &c.,  after  it 
i9  made,  may  be  obviated.  The  other  mode 
of  making  it  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Lotham, 
chemist.  Craven-street,  Strand,  who  submits 
lead  to  the  action  of  the  acid  vapours  evolved 
in  the  brewing  process  in  air-tight  chambers, 
heated  by  furnace  until  it  is  converted  into 
carbonate  ; the  workmen  being  thus  protected 
from  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  process. 

5 Or  “ which  contain,"  as  he  elsewhere  says,  “ the  acid  of  a pari 
of  the  neutral  salt  dissolved  in  the  water."  winch  is  precisely  what 
we  -uggested  as  the  probability  in  the  case  where  larger  quantities 
of  the  neutral  salt— sulphate  of  magnesia  — were  rinzed  in  solu- 
tion through  a cistern  for  the  purpose  of  remooing  the  scurf,  on 
which  of  course  it  was  not  in  that  case  allowed  to  act  slowly  and 
quietly,  so  as  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  of  consolidation. 


FOUNTAINS. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  yonr  view  of  Buck- 
ingham-palace  is  figured  in  front  “ a.  Foun- 
tain,”  the  taste  of  which,  to  my  poor  judg- 
ment, shews  as  little  of  intelligence  in  orna- 
mental hydraulics  in  Mr.  Blore,  as  the  two 
Trafalgar-square  fountains  do  in  the  taste  for 
such  things  in  Mr.  Barry.  The  subject  re- 
quires study  in  its  own  branch  in  order  to 
render  it  effective. 

A fountain  in  front  of  the  British  Sovereign’s 
palace  should  be  splendid,  yielding  in  nothing 
to  the  fountains  we  see  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. And  when  a fountain  is  handsome,  it 
forms  a beautiful  object  for  the  eye  of  taste  to 
contemplate,  besides  enlivening  every  place  in 
which  it  finds  position.  But  the  genius  of 
sculpture  must  be  superadded  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  stone-mason,  or  it  will  fail  to  be  pro- 
perly effective  in  a prominent  situation.  A 
modest  patera  and  jet  will  do  well  enough  in 
the  area  of  a shrubbery  walk,  but  groups  of  sta- 
tuary are  necessary  in  front  of  a palace  or  struc- 
ture of  magnitude.  Besides  which,  the  edge 
of  the  basin  in  which  a fine  fountain  is,  should 
have  a coping  of  a bold  handsome  section,  and 
if  from  this  basin  the  water  was  suffered  to 
fall  cascade  fashion  into  the  lake  below,  the 
geometric  and  the  natural  would  be  well  and 
clearly  defined.  Mr.  Blore  has  placed  some 
little  unmeaning-looking  vases,  quasi  pots , at 
the  intersecting  angles  of  the  walks.  Surely  a 
good  opportunity  is  here  rather  given  for 
vases  of  classic  taste,  instead  of  such  little 
stone  deformities,  that  look  something  like 
Staffordshire  ware  mustard  pots.  The  vases  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  indicate  entirely  my  meaning, 
the  taste  being  only  transferred  from  metal  to 
stone. 

Not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  projected 
improvements  beyond  what  your  Builder 
print  gives,  I must  be  pardoned  if  I am  too 
caustic  in  my  criticism  as  an  amateur,  and 
remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  constant  reader  and 
lover  of  true  taste  in  all  its  branches, 

W.  Mason. 

Necton-hall,  Sept.  21,  1847. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Prince  Albert  is  expected  shortly  to  favour 
Portsmouth  with  his  presence  ; to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  hospital  there. 

We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  national 

example  set  by  the  metropolitan  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  not  yet  penetrated  far  into  the 
provinces,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent  strike 
of  masons  at  the  Key  ham  new  steam-yard, 
near  Devonport,  gone  into  in  order  to  compel 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Son  to  discharge  two  poor 
fellows  who  cannot  be  forced  into  ‘ union  ’ 
with  the  strikers.  Messrs.  Baker  are  backed 
by  the  Admiralty,  who  have  permitted  the 
works  to  be  suspended,  and  assured  them  of 
‘ protection  to  workmen  generally  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  judgment  against  dictation 
and  tyranny.’  Experience  will  probably  teach 
even  the  Devonport  masons  that  the  right  and 
only  way  to  true  union  is  persuasion,  not  com- 
pulsion.  Tho  new  custom-house  at  South- 

ampton was  to  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last.  A portion  of  the  old  building 
at  the  quay  is  also  to  he  retained  for  the  sake  of 
convenience. The  Newport  paving  and  light- 

ing commissioners,  according  to  the  Hampshire 
papers, arein  a stateof  hopelessinsolvency,  TOOL 
in  debt,  and  unable  even  to  pay  up  arrears  on 
their  gas  account;  so  that  the  gas  company 
have  actually  been  obliged  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies, and  plunge  the  town  into  primitive 
darkness.  The  rate-payers  declare  the  levy 
of  rates  illegal  till  they  ‘ have  a voice  in  the 

choice  of  the  men  who  dispense  them.’ 

About  500  ‘navigators’  are  to  be  forthwith 
set  to  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Wey- 
mouth breakwater  at  3s.  6d.  a day  ; the  quar- 
ters want  5s.  The  contractors  are  said  to  be 
under  a penalty  of  40,000/.,  to  have  the  rail- 
road completed  by  March  next. A new 

town  of  Portland,  says  the  Poole  Herald,  is  to 
be  constructed  on  the  table  land  between  Port- 
land Harbour  and  the  common  head  land. 

The  bishops  are  at  work  in  giving  the 

finishing  touch  of  consecration  to  new  churches 
recently  built  in  various  quarters — Christ 
Church,  Portswood,  for  example,  Sutton  Wal- 
dron parish  church,  near  Shaftesbury,  Wood- 
hall  Church,  near  Iodine  Spa,  St.  Phillip’s 
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Church,  Leeds,  and  St.  David’s,  Merthyr 
Tydvil. The  alteration  of  the  interior  ap- 

pearance of  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Bath,  the 
repair  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  &c.,  are  in 

progress. Tenders  for  the  erection  of  new 

vagrant  wards  and  a hospital  for  the  Bridge- 
water  Union  Workhouse  having  been  adver- 
tised for,  the  following  were  received  : — 

Critchett  and  Coles .£1,870  0 

Tottle  and  Long 1,862  0 

Hurford  1,859  0 

Horsford,  Dykes,  and  Jarman  1,840  0 

Robertson,  Bristol  1,738  15 

Wainwright  (accepted)  . . , * 1 ,635  0 

The  architect,  Mr.  Down,  to  have  5 per  cent, 
on  the  contract,  for  his  plan,  and  superintend- 
ing the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  enlargement,  tho  Bridgewater 
Times  objects  to  the  appointment  of  clerk  of 
the  works,  which,  according  to  our  contempo- 
rary, has  been  conferred  by  the  architect  on  a 
Mr.  Hutchings,  ‘ an  unfortunate  competitor  in 
disguise,’  and,  moreover,  * a guardian  for  the 
poor,’  also  ‘a  man  in  easy  circumstances,’ 
who  is  said  to  have  offered,  for  the  sake  of  the 
clerk’s  salary  of  30s.  a week,  to  ‘ suspend  his 
duties  as  a guardian  during  the  erection  of 
the  building,’  hut  who  ‘ is  dismissed  ’ from 
these  duties.  Such  doings  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  midst  of  the  scramble  for  even 
the  litter  of  the  good  things  of  the  Irish  Board 
of  Works,  but  they  are  by  no  means  English 

either  in  origin  or  example. An  * extensive 

and  important  improvement’  is  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  Plaistow,  in  the  form  of  a square 

of  ‘elegant  houses  ’ in  the  broadway. The 

water  in  the  Severn,  at  Tewkesbury,  is  so  low 
since  the  ‘ improvements  ’ were  carried  out, 
that  barges  cannot  reach  it  in  dry  seasons,  and 
‘ the  greatest  portion  of  the  fine  large  basin 
there  is  now  almost  a9  dry  as  a turnpike-road.’ 
1 he  Avon,  too,  is  thus  dissevered  from  all  na- 
vigable intercourse  with  the  Severn,  and  even 
between  Gloucester  and  Worcester  the  latter  is 
only  rendered  passable  in  the  midst  by  dredg- 
ing machines. Arrangements  are  now 

being  made  at  Worcester  for  the  im- 
provement of  All  Saints’  Church,  by  the 

removal  of  the  houses  in  front  of  it. 

St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Church,  Toxteth-park, 
Liverpool,  has  been  reopened,  after  various 
repairs  and  alterations  had  been  effected,  such 
as  the  replacement  of  rickety  pews,  the  substi- 
tution of  asphalte  floors  on  cast-iron  sleepers, 
the  ventilation  of  the  underground  region,  and 
the  painting  of  the  walls.  The  congregation 
have  for  these  purposes  subscribed,  according 

to  the  Albion,  a sum  little  short  of  6501. 

A spacious  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Market, 
Manchester,  has  been  opened  from  Victoria- 
Street,  and  the  interior  has  been  altered  and 
repaired,  and,  according  to  the  Advertiser,  con- 
siderably improved. A church  and  school, 

says  a Blackburn  paper,  are  now  erecting  near 
to  Marsden  Hall,  and  towards  which  the 
Misses  Walton  have  contributed  1,900/.,  be- 
sides the  sites. A distemper  painting,  sup- 

posed to  have  been  executed  400  years  since, 
has  been  discovered  during  the  repair  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Leicester. 
Some  ‘curious  monuments  of  the  taste  and 
piety  of  our  forefathers  ’ have  also  been  un- 
covered during  the  restoration  of  Ditchingham 
Church,  Norfolk,  the  interior  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  profusely  decorated  with  paint- 
ings. The  new  seats  in  this  church  are  of 

oak,  and  the  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone. The 

style  adopted  in  the  new  church  at  Banktop, 
Darlington,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  10th  instant,  is  the  first  pointed. 
There  are  to  be  neither  pews  nor  galleries.  A 
painted  window  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 

wife  of  Mr.  Hudson,  M.P. AtCraigmark, 

Ayrshire,  where  there  are  rich  mines  of  black 
band  iron  ore  and  coal  ready  for  working, 
nearly  100  dwellings  for  miners  have  been 
erected,  with  every  attention  to  comfort  and 
neatness,  together  with  a school-house,  store- 
house, &c.  1 he  Dalmellington  Iron-works 

are  also  progressing  within  view  of  Craigmark, 
and  a bleak  and  barren  district  is  on  the  eve 
of  conversion  into  a busy  scene  of  industry,  to 
which  the  opening  of  the  Ayr  Railway 'will 
afford  every  requisite  convenience  for  crown- 
ing with  success  the  enterprize  of  Messrs. 

Houlds  worth  and  Hodgson. The  new  ‘free’ 

church  at  Oban  was  opened  on  the  29th  ult. 
The  plan  of  this  church,  ‘ which,  in  its  style 
of  architecture,’  says  a Greenock  paper,  ‘ is, 


we  believe,  quite  unique  in  Scotland,  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Cousin  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 

request  of  Lord  Breadalbane.’ The  Irish 

National  Glass  Company  is  said  to  have  proved 
a ‘ ruinously  profitless  ’ undertaking. 


ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH,  KINGSHOLM, 
GLOUCESTER. 

We  mentioned  the  consecration  of  this  build- 
ing, which  took  place  on  the  31st  ultimo.  We 
are  now  able  to  subjoin  a few  additional  parti- 
culars. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1846. 
The  site  lor  this  church  was  purchased  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Association,  for  the  sum  of  300/.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  600  persons,  and  the  whole  of 
the  sittings  are  entirely  free.  The  plan  of  the 
church  consists  of  a nave  internally  67  feet 
long  by  18  feet  wide  ; north  and  south  aisles, 
55  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  ; a tower  adjoin- 
ing the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  thereby 
leaving  the  western  guble  of  nave  exposed  to 
view,  and  which  tower  is  internally  10  feet 
square,  the  height  being  58  feet,  finished  on 
the  top  with  a slender  broach  spire,  ribbed  at 
the  angles,  the  total  height  together  being  120 
feet.  The  chancel  attached  to  the  nave  is  16 
feet  by  24  feet,  having  a vestry  on  the  north 
side  9 feet  by  10  feet.  The  total  length  inter- 
nally from  east  to  west  is  93  feet  6 inches  ; and 
total  width  across  nave  and  aisles  together  47 
feet.  The^  height  of  nave  to  point  of  roof  is 
41  feet.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  of 
white  free  stone,  in  range  work  pecked  over, 
with  dressedand  tooled  quoins, windowand  door 
jambs,  mouldings,  &c.  The  stone  was  supplied 
from  three  various  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gloucester.  The  weather-stone  being 
had  from  the  quarries  at  Hampton  Common 
and  at  Box,  near  Bath.  The  roofs,  open  sit- 
tings, and  western  gallery,  are  ell  constructed 
out  of  deal,  and  stained. " The  pulpit  and  font 
are  of  Painswick  free-stone.  The  gangways 
and  floors  between  the  seats,  and  the  chancel  are 
paved  with  plain  red,  black,  and  buff  floor-tiles, 
arranged  in  patterns.  The  aisles  are  separated 
from  the  nave  by  stone  pillars  (alternately  octa- 
gon and  round)  and  arches,  upon  which  the 
clerestory  to  nave  is  carried.  The  whole  of 
the  principal  roof-timbers  spring  from  stone 
corbels  from  the  side  walls;  and  the  clerestory 
windows  are  placed  between  each  of  the  bays 
of  nave  roof.  The  eastern  window,  presented 
by  the  rural  dean,  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
executed  by  Willement:  the  four  lancets  also, 
in  the  chancel,  with  stained  glass,  by  Rogers, 
of  Worcester,  and  all  are  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals.  The  western  doorway  is  another 
gift.  The  font  was  presented  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Niblett.  The  style  of  the  church  is 
early  English.  The  contractors  for  this  church 
were  Mr.  Ashbee,  builder,  of  Kingscote,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Cholerton,  of  Quedgeley. 

Several  beautiful  embossed  fragments  of 
vases  and  other  pottery,  as  well  as  of  glass, 
coins,  tokens  (in  copper),  besides  bones  of  ani- 
mals, were  excavated  in  digging  for  the 
foundation  walls  ; these  relics,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  architect,  are  said  to  be  princi- 
pally of  Roman  origin. 


St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Langton,  Lin- 
colnshire.— On  Tuesday  in  last  week,  this 
edifice  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
March,  1845,  Sir  H.  Dymoke,  Bart.,  laying 
the  corner  stone ; and  it  was  opened  for 
divine  service  in  November  last.  It  is  of  the 
perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  and  con- 
sists of  a south  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a small  pulpit  and  vestry  turret,  with  a gable 
to  the  west.  It  has  a high  pitched  roof,  sur- 
mounted with  floriated  crosses.  The  ashlar 
stone  is  from  Ancaster.  The  stones  for  the 
wall  were  dug  from  the  ruins  of  Stixwold 
Abbey.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  the 
gift  (together  with  the  stall  heads)  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Stephen  Luwin,  of  Boston. 
The  seats  are  open  benches  of  foreign  wood, 
stained  (as  is  all  the  other  wood-work)  of  the 
colour  of  dark  oak.  The  east  window  of  the 
chancel  is  of  three  lights,  of  stained  glass,  the 
work  of  Ward  and  Nixon,  from  a design  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Terrott,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  church  was  built  by  public  sub- 
scription, aided  by  a grant  from  the  Church 
Building  Society,  and  all  the  sittings,  200  in 
number,  are  free  and  unappropriated 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  FIRES 

IN  SHEERNESS  DOCKYARD. 

Sir, — On  perusing  one  of  your  valuable 
papers,  The  Builder,  dated  some  months 
back,  I observed  in  an  article  on  the  supply  of 
water  for  extinguishing  fires,  that  experiments 
were  in  progress  at  Liverpool  for  fixing  hose 
and  jet-pipes  to  a system  of  water-pipes,  giving 
also  an  account  of  the  water-pipes  in  the  Dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth. 

Having  some  months  since  been  at  Sheer- 
ness, and  seen  the  arrangements  at  that  esta- 
blishment for  the  prevention  of  fire,  that  have 
been  in  use  for  these  fifteen  years,  and,  I be- 
lieve,excel  all  others  that  have  been  constructed 
In  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  I beg  to  give  you 
the  following  outline  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  steam- 
engines  of  fifty-horse  power  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  docks  by  common  lift-puinps, 
but  so  arranged  that  the  same  pump-rods  can 
he  attached  in  about  a minute  to  four  force- 
pumps,  capable  of  throwing  fifteen  tons  of 
water  per  minute  over  any  building  in  the  yard, 
or  to  the  top  of  a first- rate  man-of-war’s  mast. 
The  water  is  conveyed  by  a system  of  cast-iron 
pipes  of  twelve  and  nine  inches  bore,  having 
double-way  fire-cocks  or  plugs  for  attaching 
the  hose  to,  at  from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet 
intervals,  according  to  the  locality.  These 
lines  of  pipes  are  provided  with  stop-cocks, 
that  should  any  part  burst  or  give  way,  the 
water  can  be  stopped  and  directed  by  another 
course, or  thewliole  of  theforce  orquantity  may 
be  thrown  into  one  place,  or  deviated  into  other 
districts.  These  pipes  are  also  provided  with 
large  air-ves9els  at  different  parts,  so  as  not 
only  to  regulate  and  keep  up  a constant  supply, 
but  to  protect  the  pipes  from  the  shock  or 
impulse,  by  the  sudden  shutting  off  of  any  of 
the  cocks,  while  in  operation.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  power  and  effect  of  this 
system,  by  the  fact,  that  to  allow  the  full  force 
to  one  of  these  pipes,  it  requires  the  united 
strength  of  four  men  to  hold  the  hose  and  jet 
pipe,  and  that  the  stream  will  tear  off  theslates 
on  a roof,  and  pour  the  whole  quantity  into  the 
house  or  building,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
jet  may  be  regulated  to  the  power  of  one  man. 

There  is  also  another  provision  made,  a line 
or  system  of  pipes  of  the  same  dimension,  and 
in  the  same  courses,  for  the  supply  of  water 
from  a reservoir  of  1,000  tons,  over  the  same 
engine-house,  40  feet  high,  and  which  can  in 
an  instant  he  discharged  over  any  part  of  the 
establishment.  These  pipes  are  more  particu- 
larly forsupplying  fire-engines, but  so  contrived 
that,  by  shutting  one  cock andopening  another, 
the  water  can  be  used  by  the  force-pumps  of 
the  steam-engine. 

The  steam  is  continually  kept  up,  and  an 
engineer  is  in  attendance,  so  that  at  any  hour  of 
the  night,  on  the  alarm  of  fire  being  given,  the 
engines  have  merely  to  be  started,  and  the 
water  is  forced  to  any  locality  the  fire  might 
be  raging,  whereby  the  delay  that  generally 
occurs,  and  consequently  the  fire  increasing,  i’s 
obviated.  Engineers  who  may  be  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  such  works,  will  save 
much  time  and  study  by  a few  hours’  in- 
spection of  this  excellent  contrivance  of  hy- 
draulic machinery. — I am,  Sir,  See., 

St.  Nicholas-street,  Ipswich,  A.  M. 
Sept.  17th,  1847. 


Fine  Arts  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution. — An  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
modelling  executed  by  the  members  and  stu- 
dents of  the  modelling  human  figure  and 
landscape  drawing  classes  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics’ Institution,  will  take  place  on  Mon- 
day, September  27th,  and  remain  open  the 
whole  ot  the  week,  to  commence  at  8 o’clock, 
p.m.,  and  close  at  £ past  10,  p.m.  We  are 
asked  to  mention  this  as  a contradiction  to 
“ those  who  think  that  the  Mechanics  of  Lon- 
don have  no  brains  to  generate  new  forms 
either  of  beauty  or  usefulness,  and  are  unable 
to  assist  those  who  are  above  them  in  art.” 
Iron  Bridges  on  Railways. — The  com- 
missioners recently  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  application  ot  iron  in  railway  structures 
held  their  first  meeting  at  Gwydyr-house,  on 
Saturday  last : present — Lord  Wrottesley;  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  M.A. ; Capt. Henry  James,  R.E.; 
Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Esq. ; and  the  secretary, 
Lieut.  Douglas  Galton.  R.E. 
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THE  EXCHANGE  AT  ANTWERP. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  had  been 
gradually  increasing  durintr  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  and  when  in  1482,  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  people  of  Bruges  and  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  induced  that  ruler  to  blockade 
Sluys,  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Bruges  began 
sensibly  to  decline,  and  that  of  Antwerp  to 
increase,  until  the  latter  became  the  great 
centre  of  European  commerce.  All  nations 
traded  there,  and  at  one  period,  it  is  said, 
that  2,500  vessels  have  anchored  in  the  Scheldt 
opposite  this  city  at  one  time.  The  English 
merchants  traded  here  considerably,  and  the 
house  devoted  to  their  use  is  still  pointed  out 
close  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  public  build- 
ings of  Antwerp  shew  the  wealth  and  taste  of 
its  traders  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and 
sadly  contrast  with  its  present  decline,  which 
dates  from  the  devastation  of  the  city  in  1585, 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  when  the  Scheldt  was 
blockaded,  a restriction  upon  its  trade  never 
removed  until  1794. 

The  Exchange  was  constructed  in  1531,  for 
the  use  of  the  merchantmen.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  open  square,  with  an  arcade  all 
round,  and  has  a richly  groined  roof,  the 
pillars  which  support  it  elaborately  carved, 
each  one  in  a different  manner.  A tower,  con- 
taining a clock  and  bells,  is  on  one  side.  It 
is  an  interesting  pile,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
earliest  building  of  the  kind,  and  gave  the 
idea  to  our  own  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  for  the 
construction  of  a similar  edifice  in  London. 
Any  one  who  examines  a view  of  Gresham’s 
Exchange,  will  see  how  closely  he  followed 
that  at  Antwerp  in  its  construction.  Before 


this,  our  traders  met  in  the  open  streets  in 
all  weathers  “ and  were  content  to  walk  about 
in  the  rain  more  like  pedlars  than  merchants,” 
until  the  private  munificence  of  Gresham  gave 
them  a proper  place  to  meet  in,  the  ground  only 
being  given  by  the  citizens.  F.  W.  F. 

%*  At  p.  51  ante,  will  be  found  an  engrav- 
ing of  an  interesting  stone  staircase  of  the 
Gothic  period,  adjoining  the  Antwerp  Bourse , 
now  represented,  together  with  a short  notice 
of  the  place.  Some  further  remarks  on 
Antwerp,  with  an  engraving  of  carved  wood- 
work in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  534.  In  the  accompanying  en- 
graving of  the  Bourse  of  Antwerp,  the  columns, 
which  are  very  slight,  are  made  to  appear  some- 
what stouter  than  they  are  in  reality. 


DRAINAGE  OF  MANCHESTER. 

CHEAP  SEWERS. 

Mr. Francis, who  has  been  engaged  as  sur- 
veyor for  the  paving  and  sewerage  of  the  town- 
ship of  Manchester  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  says,  that  during  that  period  they  have 
paved  and  sewered  about  600  streets.  He  writes 
to  us  as  follows  : — “ I believe  our  system  of 
sewerage  was  found,  by  the  sanatory  commis- 
sion, to  be  at  least  as  effective  and  economical 
as  any  they  had  met  with.  In  reading  the  re- 
ports of  evidence  given  before  the  sanatory 
commission,  I was  most  struck  by  that  of  Mr. 
Dyce  Guthrie.  His  suggestion  of  the  use  of 
tubes  or  pipes  of  burnt  clay  for  drains  and 
j sewers,  appeared  to  me  highly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ; but  I found  that  his  idea  of  form- 


ing sewers  in  three  pieces  was  impracticable’ 
at  least  with  any  material  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, because  the  sections  would  warp 
out  of  shape  in  burning,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  put  together  to  form  a perfect  tube.  I 
recommended  the  use  of  6-inch  and  9-inch 
pipes  for  private  and  surface  drains  two  years 
ago.  The  committee  adopted  the  suggestion, 
and  we  have  used  them  ever  since  with  perfect 
success,  and  thereby  effected  a saving  in  that 
item  of  forty  per  cent. 

It  was  in  January  last,  that  the  idea  of  the 
syphon  trap  occurred  to  me  ; and  I claim  it  as 
my  invention,  so  far  as  the  adaptation  of  an  old 
; principle  in  a new  material  and  to  a new  pur- 
j pose  may  be  called  a new  invention.  Our  trap 
is  a tube  of  fire-brick  material,  the  sides  l£ 
inch  thick,  with  a horizontal  aperture  a foot 
square  at  one  end,  and  a vertical  aperture  of 
an  oval  shape  at  the  other  end:  over  the  square 
end  is  built  an  eye  of  brickwork,  covered  by  a 
channel  grid,  forming  what  you  call,  I believe, 
a “ gully  hole.”  We  have  laid  down  about  a 
score  of  these,  and  find  them  completely  effec- 
tive : they  save  us  a pound  in  each  case.  The 
trap  we  used  before  was  a kind  of  iron  pan, 
with  a cross  piece  dipping  into  the  water. 

Immediately  after  this,  being  so  far  well 
satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  fire-brick 
material  into  our  sewerage,  I again  took  up 
the  idea  of  making  main  servers  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  conclusion  I came  to,  was, 
that  the  thing  was  only  practicable  by  having 
entire  tubes  formed  of  equal  lengths,  the  egg- 
shape  to  be  universally  adopted,  and  the  sizes 
to  graduate  from  6 inches  (taking  the  smaller 
diameter)  upwards  to  the  largest  that  could 
be  made.  The  sewer  being  laid  in  lengths  of 
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tube  of  2 feet  each  wherever  a branch  drain 
would  in  future  be  required— it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  take  out  a 2 feet  tube  and  replace 
it  by  another  which  had  an  oval  aperture 
formed  in  it  while  in  the  plastic  state, 
ft  The  following  sizes  have  been  already  made  : 
6 inches,  9 inches,  12  inches,  15  inches  ; and  I 
expect  to  be  able,  as  experience  is  acquired  in 
the  manufacture,  to  go  up  to  18  and  21  inches 
(the  smaller  diameter).  We  have  now  three 
makers  engaged  in  producing  these  larger 
pipes  for  us  as  fast  as  their  other  engagements 
will  allow,  and  are  storing  them  up  (having 
engaged  a wharf  expressly  for  the  purpose) 
until  we  have  a sufficient  stock  to  make  a fair 
start,  and  our  legal  forms  will  allow  us  to  use 
them.  Iam  confident  of  ultimate  success,  and 
that  we  shall  save  by  their  use  2,000/.  a year  in 
this  township  alone.” 


DECORATIONS  IN  LEATHER. 

Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
public  are  a long  time  before  they  will  adoptany 
novel  mode  of  construction  or  new  material  : 
to  make  it  known  even  is  a matter  of  difficulty 
and  cost.  Mr.  Leake’s  works  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  relievo  leather  decorations  have 
been  in  active  operation  for  some  years,  and 
yet,  we  will  venture  to  say,  this  material  is 
wholly  unknown  to  two-thirds  of  our  readers. 

In  various  countries  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  leather  has  been  employed  for  interior 
decorations ; and  various  examples  of  its  use 
in  England,  especially  of  the  medieval  period, 
in  the  shape  of  stamped,  painted,  and  gilded 
hangings,  are  to  be  found.  Its  toughness  and 
strength,  the  ease  with  which  ornamentation 
may  be  applied  to  it,  and  dust  and  dirt  re- 
moved from  it,  pointed  it  out  as  a valuable  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose.  In  its  modern  use,  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention,  its  suscepti- 
bility of  form  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  to 
a much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed possible,  and  a degree  of  relief  obtained 
which,  though  in  some  degree  it  changes  its 
character,  widely  increases  the  extent  of  its 
applicability.  The  process  is  simple  : the 
leather  is  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam 
in  a metal  trough,  which  renders  it  susceptible 
of  very  minute  impressions.  The  design  it  is 
to  assume  is  formed  in  a metal  mould,  and  into 
this  the  leather  in  its  most  “ pliant  hour  ” is 
forced  by  hydraulic  power.  When  removed 
from  the  mould  (and  we  may  mention  that 
scarcely  any  extent  of  undercutting  prevents 
its  withdrawal,  in  consequence  of  the  yielding 
yet  tenacious  nature  of  the  material  at  that 
moment)  a little  water-colour  and  varnish,  it 
may  be,  bring  it  to  the  tint  of  either  old  or  new 
woodwork  : or  it  will  receive  such  other  paint- 
ing or  illumination  as  may  be  desired. 

Works  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Leake  in  the  shape  of  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  decorations,  including  much 
for  her  Majesty  : the  Ascending-room  of  the 
Colosseum  (few  people  detect  it)  is  fitted  up 
in  this  manner;  and  further,  the  material  is 
now  being  applied  extensively  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  book  bindings. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  the 
material  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  bad 
as  well  as  of  good  ornament,  and  that,  if  it 
were  not  under  competent  direction,  the  re- 
sults would  be  worse  than  valueless.  Mr. 
Leake,  however,  educated  an  architect,  evi- 
dently brings  to  the  undertaking  an  artistic 
mind,  and  calls  in  good  aid  for  the  production  of 
designs.  Amongst  a large  number  of  patterns, 
we  saw  little  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  much 
worthy  of  praise. 

For  the  accompanying  engravings  of  three 
friezes  or  borders  (figs.  1,  2,  and  3),  a bracket 
(fig.  4),  and  a “drop”  for  the  enrichment  of 
pilasters  or  panelling  (fig.  5),  we  are  indebted 
to  our  liberal  contemporary  of  the  Art-Union 
Journal,  who,  in  a recent  number,  described 
and  illustrated  the  “ Relievo  Leather-works  ” 
very  fully,  and  expressed  a strong  opinion  in 
their  favour. 


Continental  Railways.  — Bradshaw’s 
“ Continental  Railway  Traveller’s  Manual,” 
for  the  present  month,  is  the  most  complete 
thing  of  the  sort  that  has  ever  been  published, 
including  maps  and  information  of  great  value 
to  the  tourist. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A much  more  considerate  suggestion  than 
that  of  the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange  gentle- 
men to  suspend  railway  works  at  large,  has 
been  made  by  the  Times , for  the  equalization 
of  projected,  works  with  available  future  ca- 
pital,—namely,  that  the  commencement  of 
‘ extensions  ’ father  forced  on  companies  than 
spontaneously  undertaken,  be  delayed,  and 
future  calls  limited  accordingly.  The  Times 
throws  the  whole  of  the  foreseen  difficulty  on 
the  shoulders  of  these  Stock  Exchange  gentry, 

“ who  would  have  done  well  to  have  reckoned 
up  the  resources  of  the  country  before  they 
persuaded  their  customers  to  lend  money  for 
works  which  two  Great  Britains  could  hardly 
accomplish.  They  now  throw  their  own 
blunder  off  their  own  shoulders  on  the  famine. 

* * * Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell 
forgot  that  there  was  a supply  of  fools  as  well 
as  of  money.”  All  we  have  to  do  with  the 
money,  however,  is  to  see  that  it  is  sup- 
plied, but  if  the  fountain-heads  be  those 
of  fools,  one  cannot  but  dread  the  exhi- 
bition of  folly  in  turning  off  the  stream  no 
less  than  in  turning  it  on.  The  railway 
calls  for  September  exceed  by  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a million  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding eight  months  of  the  year,  and  by  nearly 
two  millions  the  amount  of  what  was  claimed 
last  month.  The  amount  of  calls  due  on 
English  lines,  and  payable  this  month,  is 
2,536,624 /.  On  Scotch  lines,  the  amount  pay- 
able is  90,000/.,  and  on  Irish  lines  99, 750/., 
making  a total  of  calls  due  this  month  of 
2,726,374/.  The  total  amount  called  up,  this 
year,  by  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  companies, 
is,  including  the  present  month,  27,984,023/. 
This  is  exclusive  of  6, 238, 000/.,  which  has  been 
called  up  by  foreign  lines.  The  amount  of  pro- 
jected works,  too,  is  certainly  something  quite 
enormous.  “ For  the  next  four  years  there  will 
probably  be  1,500  miles  a year  to  be  com- 
pleted, if  the  directors  keep  their  word, — that 
is,  we  shall  have  to  make  in  each  year  nearly 
half  as  much  length  of  line  as  had  been  opened 
for  traffic  from  the  first  mention  of  railways.” 
But  as  to  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction, viz.,  6,455  [only  3,305£  being  yet 
completed],  and  the  three-fourths,  on  these, 
of  half  a million  men,  or  of  two  million  mouths, 
dependent,  in  all,  on  railways, — equivalent,  as 
the  Times  rather  oddly  regards  these  sons  of 
industry  and  prospective  profit,  to  an  idle 
‘ foreign  army  quartered  on  the  country,’ — the 
immensity  of  the  numbers  employed  on  these 
progressing  works  affords  only  all  the  stronger 
reason  for  hesitation  to  tamper  with  their  only 
means  of  honestly  earning  a livelihood. 
That  the  drag,  however,  is  about  to  be 
put  on  by  the  stock  ‘bears’  in  one  shape  or 

other  seems  but  too  evident. Meantime, 

the  bricklayers  at  work  on  the  Great  Northern 
line  in  the  Gainsborough  district,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  threatened  brush  of  the  sweeping 
besom  of  destruction,  are  wrangling  with  their 
employers  for  6d.  a day  in  addition  to  the  4s.  6d. 
which  they  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  still 
obtain,  and  they  have  accordingly  not  only 
* struck  for  5s.,’  but  have  induced  * the  whole  of 
the  other  workmen  ’ to  follow  their  example. 

A shocking  ‘accident’  occurred  at  the 

I I adleigh  station  of  a branch  line  of  the  W estern 
Union  on  Friday  last,  when  a hurriedly  erected 
‘ wing’  wall  of  14  feet  in  height,  was  blown 
down  by  the  wind  in  one  mass  upon  upwards 
of  150  passengers,  who  had  unfortunately 
trusted  to  its  sheltering  wing  for  protection  from 
he  wind,  whose  melancholy  ‘ wail  ’ was  thus 
but  too  effectually  raised  into  a shriek  described 
by  those  whose  ears  it  rent  as  ‘ dreadful  in  the 
extreme.’  Yet,  strange  to  say,  only  ‘ more 
than  sixty’  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  not 
one  killed — a merciful  circumstance,  attri- 
buted to  the  fall  of  the  platform  beneath  the 
accumulated  weight  of  wall  and  people  toge- 
ther. As  it  is,  however,  fractured  ribs,  limbs, 
and  collar-bones,  and  concussions  of  the  brain 
were  found  among  the  more  numerous  bruises 
and  wounds.  No  one  is  blamed,  the  accident 
being  attributed  entirely  to  the  strength  of  the 
wind,  and  the  weakness  of  the  newly-erected 
wall.  But  surely,  if  the  wind  were  so  high, 
some  warning  of  the  weakness  of  the  wall 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  unfortunates 

who  trusted  to  its  protection. In  a verdict 

of*  accidental  death’  from  the  breaking  of  a 
rail,  and  the  consequent  oscillation  of  the 
coupe,  which  was  the  last  carriage  of  the  ex- 


press train  of  seven,  to  which  the  awident 
near  Sowerby-bridge  happened  on  lhurs- 
day  week,  the  jury  added,  that  they  “ cannot 
separate  without  suggesting  the  necessity  ot 
having  a luggage  or  break  van  attached  to  the 
end  of  each  express  train,  as  an  additional  se- 
curity to  the  passenger  carriages,  and  to  ob- 
viate" the  dangers  arising  from  the  great  oscu- 
lation of  the  last  carriage;  and  they  would 
also  recommend  that  some  mode  of  communi- 
cation should  be  adopted  between  each  cairiage 
and  the  guard  in  charge,  as  the  fatal  result  of 
the  present  accident  might  have  been  avoided 
if  such  had  been  ihe  case.”  It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary that  nothing  has  yet  been  donetowards 
the  removal  of  this  latter  fertile  cause  of  acci- 
dent, inconvenience,  and  danger.  "W  by,  so 
crying  an  evil  has  this  now  become,  that  we 
find  the  very  vocalists  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion singing  out  at  length  against  it,  and 
prompting  their  ‘ friends  the  engineers  ’ to  a 
remedy.  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  Adelphi,  declares  to  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Post , thatwhile  travelling  from  Liver- 
pool with  his  friend,  the  late  Frederick  Yates, 
on  one  occasion,  a lady  suddenly  became  fran- 
tically mad  [by  the  way  is  there  not  some 
peculiar  reason — either  in  the  bewildering 
whisk  and  confusion  of  objects  or  otherwise — 
why  so  many  predisposed  persons  go  suddenly 
mad  in  such  circumstances?],  and  that  in  this 
fearful  state  they  were  obliged  to  fly  along  for 
more  than  twenty  miles,  until  the  train  stopped 
at  a station.  “ I fancied,”  says  he,  “ that  my 
voice  was  not  that  of  a bobby,  but  I could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  auricular  organs  of 
the  officials  and  so  Mr.  Paul  Bedford’s  pipe 
not  being  a railway  shrieker,  he  recommends 
the  substitution,  in  each  compartment  of  every 
carriage,  of  “ a powerful  ‘ Porteous  whistle,’ 
such  as  frequently  I hear  at  Apsley  House, 
giving  notice  to  open  the  gates,  when  F.  M. 
the  Duke  Wellington  and  I happen  to  be  going 
homeward  at  the  same  time — tho’not  together.” 

“ The  quality  of  the  sound  possessed  by  these 
whistles,”  he  adds,  “is  excessively  acute,  and 
grates  terribly  on  my  musical  ear;  but  I am 
told  they  can  be  heard  at  a great  distance,  and 
above  any  rumbling  of  a train.” But  sug- 

gestions, as  we  have  already  said,  are  as  ‘ rife  as 
rowans,’  and,  accordingly,  another  happens  to  lie 
before  us  in  the  shape  of  a signal  invented  by 
Mr.  Heinke,  of  Great  Portlandstreet,  but  as  it 
appears  to  be  based  upon  one  [indeed  to  be 
almost  identical  with  one]  suggested  some  time 
ago  by  a correspondent  of  our  own,  and  already 
described,  we  need  only  here  remark,  that  it 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  wires  or  cords, 
run  along  the  tops  of  the  carriages,  with  spring 
bells  for  the  communication  between  guards 
and  engineers.  A model  of  it,  according  to 
the  Mining  Journal,  has  been  submitted  for 
inspection  bv  Mr.  Heinke,  and  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  advantages  in  view  may  be  thus 
obtained  without  much  cost.- The  founda- 

tion-stone of  the  ‘ immense  viaduct  ’ over  the 
Stour  Valley  and  river  at  Chappie  having  been 
laid  on  Tuesday  week  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, coins  were  deposited,  and  a block  of 
stone,  weighing  half  a ton,  was  lowered  down 
upon  the  deposit,  so  that  all  might  be  safe  for 
the  next  eight  or  ten  hundred  years.  But,  alas  ! 
the  ‘ schemes  o’  men  and  mice  gang  aft  agee.’ 
The  dirty  paws  were  withdrawn  from  the 
empty  pockets  ‘ i’  the  gloamin  when  the  kye 
gang  hame,’  and  then  with  ‘ the  strong  arm,’ — 
not  exactly  of  the  law, — the  plunderers  of 
posterity  ‘ lifted  the  lid,’  and  saved  posterity 
the  trouble  of  deciphering  what  might  else 
have  ‘ lain  mouldering  there,’  instead  of  getting 
into  brisk  circulation  at  the  ‘ change  houses  ’ 
of  the  ancient  nineteenth  century.  The 
fortunate  ‘ discoverers  ’ of  these  ‘ relics  of 
antiquity,’  however,  are  not  unknown  to  men 
of  magisterial  science, — Mr.  William  Hunt 
of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  William  Coote  of 
Norwich, — bricklayers,  being  already  noted  as 
the  remarkable  bricks  who,  in  all  probability, 
‘ carried  off  the  prize.’ — Given,  the  number  of 
coins  thus  deposited  in  the  nineteenth  century 
— to  find  the  fractional  remainder  still  in 
retentis. The  beneficial  influence  of  rail- 

way extension  is  being  felt  in  a small  way  at 
Reedham,  which  is  ‘ becoming  an  important 
place,’  and  where  there  are  now  a ‘new  and 
elegant  station,’  a ‘ first-class  telegraph  sta- 
tion,’ and  other  improvements. A Bir- 

mingham ‘ Shopkeeper,’  on  the  other  hand, 
complains  of  the  ‘ railway  influence,’  within 
whose  greedy  vortex  all  the  ‘ Saracens’  Heads,’ 


the  ‘Blue  Boars,’  and  the  ‘Pigs  and  Whistles 
are  now  being  whirled,  since  the  majestic 
‘directors’  have  become  ‘licensed’  public- 
housekeepers;  and  adverting  to  the  monopoly 
of  strangers  thus  ingeniously  concentrated 
within  the  four  respectable  walls  of  the  re- 
spective railway  stations,  he  asks,  with  a 
pathos  enhanced  by  all  the  sweet  reminiscences 
associated  with  the  spirit  of  the  departed  pigs 
and  whistles,  whether  it  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  legislature  that  railway  companies 
should  be  ‘ licensed  dealers  in  British  and 
foreign  spirits  and  tobacco.’  Had  not  the 
‘lodging-house  keepers’  better  look  out  for 

‘ railway  competition  ?' The  ‘ old  river  and 

canal  navigation  ’ between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester appears  to  be  any  thing  but  defunct  in 
consequence  of  the  stunning  blow  which  ‘ rail- 
way influence’  must  have  dealt  it  long  ago. 
Fares,  Is.  4d.  each  for  the  trip  of  fifty  miles, 
have  been  announced  by  a shower  of  placards. 
Can  it  be  that  railway  companies  are  about  to 
find,  that  they  will  be  more  smartly  and  com- 
pletely relieved  of  their  low-class  passengers 
than  even  they  had  wished,  and  that  the  wind- 
ing silvery  ‘ snake  in  the  grass,’  which  they 
had  calculated  on  having  well  dispatched,  has 
indeed  been  only  ‘ scotched  ’ till  now  that  it  is 
about  to  sting  them? The  causes  of  com- 

plaint against  railway  management  appear  to 
be  legion.  They  are  ever  appearing  under 
some  new  form.  Parcels  take  from  Monday 
to  Saturday  to  travel  from  London  to  Wake- 
field, since  these  omnigatherous  monopolists 
have  become  (‘  licensed,’  we  suppose)  as  com- 
mon carriers.  For  the  smallest  parcel  by 
passenger  train  the  cost  is  2s.  lid.,  so  that  the 
reason  for  the  delay  in  the  first  case  is  very 
clear  and  transparent;  but  the  P.  O.  may  now 
take  the  shine  out  of  them,  and  bring  them 
back  again  to  the  O.  P.  In  Leeds,  the  same 
parcel  would  be  delivered  by  a company  for  9d. 
In  Sheffield,  too,  the  rate  of  carriage  has  been 
increased  by  these  licensed  carriers  more  than 
30  per  cent.,  as  the  editor  of  the  Iris  can  feel- 
ingly testify  in  his  own  person,  or  pocket  at 

]east. In  a railway  compensation  case  at 

Shrewsbury,  a rag  and  bone  dealer  lately  de- 
clared that  he  did  business  to  the  amount  of 
1,000/.  a week.  How  grieved  must  some  of 
the  barristers  have  been  that  they  were  not 
brought  up  to  such  a business. 


THE  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
IRELAND. 

Deploring  the  present  condition  of  archi- 
tecture in  Ireland,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
induce  measures  which  might  tend  to  advance 
it,  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Architects 
resolved  on  an  address  to  his  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  to  that  effect. 

A deputation  of  the  body,  headed  by  Sir 
Richard  Morrison,  presented  it  last  week  ; and 
his  Excellency,  in  reply,  said  : — “ It  is  not  for 
me,  gentlemen,  to  analyse  the  causes  which 
may  have  led  to  the  state  of  things  of  which 
you  naturally  complain,  however  strange  it 
must  appear  to  me  that  architecture  should  not 
be  duly  esteemed  in  Dublin,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  adorned  as  it  is  by  so  many  noble  public 
edifices,  or  in  a country  where  such  magnificent 
mansions  exist,  where  genius  is  not  rare,  and 
taste  and  talent  abound  ; but  if  happier  days, 
as  I venture  to  hope,  are  in  store  for  Ireland, 
they  must  bring  with  them  that  encouragement 
of  art  and  science  which  always  marks  a na- 
tion’s progress,  and  they  will  strengthen  a con- 
viction, now  on  all  sides  manifesting  itself,  that 
the  social  condition  of  her  people  must  he 
elevated.  Towaids  carrying  out  this  pressing 
and  national  object,  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
architects  of  Ireland  may,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
powerfully  co-operate ; for  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  requires  to  be  done  towards 
the  improvement  of  towns,  and  thereby  amelio- 
rating the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people, 
and  how  little  care  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  that  the  places  of  religious 
worship,  schools,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  are 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  a wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  manifestly  opened  to  a 
scientific  and  practical  body  such  as  yours  ; and 
I feel  sure  that  the  architects  of  Ireland,  like 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  profession  iu 
every  country,  will  at  all  times  be  found  ready 
and  anxious  to  aid  the  great  work  of  social 
improvement.” 


THE  BUILDER 


MAXIMS  IN  CONSTRUCTION.* 


1.  To  collect  physical  facts,  to  deduce  laws, 
and  to  apply  them  to  circumstances,  such  is 
the  progressive  operation  of  the  mind  in  the 
study  and  application  of  construction. — La- 
croix. 

2.  Construction  has  for  its  laws  the  principles 
which  govern  matter;  for  materials,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world  ; 
and  for  its  end,  resistance  to  weight,  a success- 
ful struggle  with  the  elements,  and  victory  over 
decay. 

3.  There  are  three  leading  points  of  view 
under  which  to  regard  all  construction — stati- 
cal, qualitative,  quantitative.  Statical  relates 
to  the  disposition  of  the  masses  : the  two  latter 
points  refer  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
materials  which  have  a mutual  relation  and 
control  as  to  solidity  and  stability. 

4.  I t is  incorrect  to  regard  decay  and  de- 
struction as  entire  annihilation  of  substance. 
Decay  is  but  a species  of  transition  from  one 
state  to  another.  The  first  elements  of  any 
substance,  which  is  reduced  to  a powder,  sub- 
limated to  a vapour,  or  converted  into  a gas  or 
steam,  still  exist  in  another  form,  assuming  a 
new  combination. 

5.  Ignorance,  haste,  and  parsimony  are  three 
great  enemies  to  substantial  construction. 

6.  The  rot  in  timber  germinates  in  damp, 
expands  in  heat,  but  shrinks  and  dies  in  per- 
fect ventilation. 

7-  Green  wood  laid  in  peat  will  last  for  ages. 

8.  Expansion  and  contraction,  the  effects  of 
temperature,  are  constantly  operating  in  all 
construction  the  most  solid,  in  all  materials 
even  the  most  dense.  Hence  a perpetual  move- 
ment destructive  of  cohesion,  and  by  disinte- 
gration inducing  decay. 

9.  Water  is  the  most  destructive  agent  to 
construction.  There  is  no  quantity  so  small, 
which,  if  repeated,  is  not  ultimately  fatal. 
The  softest  as  well  as  the  hardest  material 
must  yield  to  its  insidious  attack.  No  adage 
more  true  than  “ Gutta  cavat  lapidem.” 

10.  Our  forefathers  knew  the  connection 
between  moisture  and  decay  in  soft  material. 
Hence  in  the  buildings  of  the  districts  where 
the  soft  stones  prevail,  the  bottom  courses  of 
the  walls  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  formed 
of  a hard  and  impervious  stone,  the  strata  of 
which  are  called  by  the  quarrymen  foundation- 
stone. — C.  H.  G. 

11.  Walls  always  above  or  always  below 
water,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
laid  without  mortar;  when  between  wind  and 
water  they  never  should. — C.  H.  G. 

12.  “ All  the  mechanical  effects  that  tend  to 
destroy  buildings,  arise  from  weight,  which 
acts  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  resistance,”  says 
Rondolet.  How  important  then  the  study  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  void  and  solid,  load 
and  support,  action  and  resistance  ! 

13.  Weight  is  a constant  force,  with  which 
all  solid  bodies  appear  to  act. 

14.  All  parts  of  solid  bodies  fall  in  a verti- 
cal direction. 

15.  All  thrust  and  lateral  pressure,  whether 
in  a truss,  a buttress,  a dome,  a vault,  or  arch, 
must  be  resolved  into  vertical  weight. 

16.  Lines  of  pressure  must  always  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  joints  of  the  beds. 

17°  "The  true  strength  of  materials  in  con- 
struction depends  rather  upon  their  distribu- 
tion or  their  application  than  upon  their 
quantity. 

18.  Voids  over  voids,  and  solids  under 
solids. 

19.  He  is  the  ablest  constructor,  who,  with 
the  least  surface  to  his  points  of  support,  up- 
holds the  greatest  weight,  uniting  strength 
and  economy. 

20.  The  freemasons  of  the  middle  ages 
have  established  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion, that,  with  equal  quantities  of  material,  a 
thin  wall  with  buttresses  has  greater  strength 
and  stability  than  a thicker  wall  without. 

21.  Piers  with  equal  superficies  of  base,  as 
a circle,  a square,  an  equilateral,  and  a right- 
angled  triangle,  have  the  following  strength  ap- 
proximatively : 100,  93£,  86,  and  76^-.  A 
square  is  to  a parallelogram  as  100:  95. 

22.  The  strength  of  a wall  depends  rather 
upon  its  stability,  than  upon  the  greater  or  less 
hardness  of  the  materials. 

23.  The  stability  of  solids  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 


24.  Strength  sufficient  (for  the  immediate 
purpose)  is  not  strong  enough,  therefore  it 
is  better  to  have  too  much  solidity  than  too 
little. 

25.  Nevertheless  all  unnecessary  material 
is  not  only  wasteful,  but  prejudicial. 

26.  No  wall,  nor  framing,  nor  in  fact  any 
piece  of  construction,  ought  to  be  charged  with 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  load  which  it  is 
calculated  to  bear : in  railroads,  where  the 
load  is  variable  and  concussion  takes  place, 
the  law  is  one-third. 

27.  Tredgold  in  his  essay  on  cast-iron  lays 
down  two  leading  principles — “ That  the  mea- 
sure of  the  resistance  of  a material  to  flexure 
is  the  only  proper  measure  of  its  resistance  (to 
a straining  force),  where  perfect  form  and  un- 
alterable position  are  desirable.” 

28.  And  that  “ the  measure  of  its  resistance 
to  permanent  alteration  is  the  proper  resist- 
ance (to  a straining  force),  where  flexure  is 
not  injurious  or  objectionable.” 

29.  It  is  not  the  fracturing  weight  which 
is  required  in  practice  : but  that  weight  which 
will  not  injure  the  material. 

30.  Permanent  alteration  of  form,  however 
slight,  is  partial  fracture. 

31.  Eaton  Ilodgkinson,  in  his  supplemen- 
tary part  II.  to  Tredgold’s  work  on  cast-iron, 
says,  “ that  there  is  no  weight,  however  small, 
that  will  not  injure  elasticity.’ 

32.  A beam  will  bear  twice  as  much  weight 
distributed  over  its  length,  as  it  would  do,  if 
the  weight  were  in  the  middle. 


POSITION  OF  THE  ALTAR  IN  EARLY 
CHURCHES. 

A remark  in  one  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  lectures 
at  Liverpool  has  led  to  a skirmish  in  one  of 
the  local  papers.  “ An  Architect  ” writes — 
“ Mr.  Donaldson,  in  his  last  lecture  at  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  stated  that  the  practice 
of  placing  churches  east  and  west  was  not 
ancient ; and,  in  illustration,  further  stated, 
that  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,  stood  north  and  south,  and  that  the 
other  churches  of  Rome  were  placed  according 
to,  or  accommodated  to,  the  directions  of  the 
streets.  As  regards  St.  Peter’s,  Mr.  Donald- 
son is  quite  wrong,  that  church  actually  stand- 
ing east  and  west ; but  St.  Peter’s  and  the  most 
important  churches  of  Rome  were  either 
built  upon  the  site,  or  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  temples,  and  therefore 
their  position  was  not  a matter  of  choice  ; and 
almost  all  the  minor  churches  of  Rome  are  of 
the  16th  or  17th  centuries.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
if  he  will  reflect,  will  find  that  all  old  Christian 
churches  are  placed  east  and  west,  the  east 
end  being  devoted  to  the  altar,  and  this  custom 
has  been  almost  invariably  followed  in  Great 
Britain  down  to  the  present  time.” 

“Another  architect”  replies,  “When  a 
critic  undertakes  to  enlighten  the  public,  and 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  others,  he  should 
be  quite  certain  of  the  strength  of  his  position, 
or  he  may  chance  to  find  he  is  only  exposing 
his  own  ignorance.  A correspondent  who 
signs  ‘ An  Architect,’  in  the  Mercury  of 
Tuesday  last,  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Donaldson 
for  stating,  in  his  last  lecture,  that  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome,  stands  north  and  south,  and  that  the 
other  early  churches  of  Rome  were  placed 
without  regard  to  what  is  called  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  altar.  Your  correspondent  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  tbat'fl//  old  Christian 
churches  are  placed  east  and  west,  the  east  end 
being  devoted  to  the  altar.’ 

As  it  regards  St.  Peter’s,  Mr.  Donaldson  is 
certainly  wrong,  as  the  building  undoubtedly 
stands  east  and  west,  but  unfortunately  for 
your  correspondent’s  position,  the  high  altar 
is  not  at  the  east , but  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

With  regard  to  the  other  early  Christian 
churches  of  Rome,  I will  merely  quote  a pas- 
sage from  the  historical  essay  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Hope,  an  authority  on  this  subject  whom 
none  will  dispute,  which  will  fully  bear  out 
Professor  Donaldson  in  all  he  asserted.  It  will 
be  found  in  chap.  10,  p.  101,  third  edition. 

‘The  early  basilicas  were  not,  as  later 
modern  churches  have  been,  directed  towards 
peculiar  points  of  the  compass.  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  built  by  Pope  Liberius,  who  died  in 
366,  faces  the  east ; and  at  Rome,  the  direc- 
tions of  the  other  early  churches  cross  each 
other  in  every  sense.  The  custom  of  submit- 
ting to  any  inconvenience,  rather  than  omit  to 
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turn  the  sanctuaries  of  churches  due  east,  dates 
from  a later  era.’ 

The  matter  is  in  itself  of  no  consequence, 
but  as  the  Camdenists  and  Ecclesiologists  of 
the  present  day  attach  such  prodigious  import- 
ance to  trifles  of  this  kind,  it  is  as  well  to  shew 
that  the  early  Christian  church  placed  no  such 
value  upon  them.” 


RESTORATION  OF  STEPNEY  CHURCH. 

In  accordance  with  a request  on  the  part 
of  several  correspondents,  we  journied  last 
week  to  the  old  church  at  Stepney,  to  learn 
what  was  being  done,  and  found  it  completely 
gutted,  preparatory  to  a general  restoration. 
Ihe  galleries,  which  projected  in  front  of  the 
arcade  columns,  are  taken  down, and  though  un- 
fortunately there  are  still  to  be  side  galleries, 
these  are  set  back  three  feet  from  the  columns, 
and  supported  independently.  The  present 
west  gallery,  which  projects  over  the  space  of 
two  lays  of  the  nave,  is  to  be  removed,  and  a 
small  one,  projecting  but  a little  from  the 
tower,  is  to  be  substituted. 

The  old  pew  framing  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  one  of  our  correspondents 
feared  would  be  put  up  again,  is  to  be  remo- 
delled, being  cut  down  to  the  height  of  2 feet 
8 inches,  and  to  have  solid  capping,  and  be 
otherwise  made  as  like  the  ancient  mode  of 
seating  as  it  will  admit  of.  The  materials  of 
the  old  pewing  were  too  sound,  it  appears,  to 
be  wholly  cast  aside,  but  there  will  be  a large 
proportion  of  new  work.  The  ceilings  of  the 
roofs  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  timbers  ex- 
posed and  stained,  & c.  The  skylights  in  the 

galleries  also,  are  to  be  taken  away,  the  painted 
altar-screen  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  east 
window  restored  and  opened  : in  short,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  church  will  be  restored  to 
its  original  state  as  fully  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Mr.  Ferrey  is  the  architect  employed. 

The  building  appears  to  be  in  a very  shaky 
state,  and  needs  careful  handling. 


THE  PROPOSED  AQUEDUCT  COMPANY 

FOR  SUPPLYING  THE  METROPOLIS  WITH 

pure  water. 

The  ‘admitted  existence  of  a strong  ne- 
cessity for  improving  the  present  defective 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  ’ has  led  to 
the  announcement  of  a project  so  comprehen- 
sive— we  had  almost  said  so  vast — as  actually 
to  call  forth  an  engineer’s  assurance,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ultimately  withdrawn 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Thames  at  Bray, 
would  not  affect  the  navigation  of  the  river — 
and  certainly  such  an  assurance  was  more  than 
half  necessary  since  it  is  proposed  to  abstract, 
in  future  years  at  least,  no  less  than  50,000,000 
gallons  out  of  the  whole  200,000,000  at  Bray 
— a fourth  part  in  short, — which  it  is  proposed 
to  conduct  into  ten  subsiding  tanks  of  5 acres 
each,  and  ten  filter  beds  of  2 acres  each  to  be 
formed  as  required  during  the  increase  of  the 
supplied  population,  in  twenty  years,  to 

3.000. 000,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  gallons 
per  diem  ; and  thus  filtered,  this  immense 
volume  of  water  is  then  to  be  immediately  con- 
ducted through  a tunnel  aqueduct  of  brick- 
work 12£  feet  interior  diameter,  based  6 feet 
under  ground,  and  encased  in  puddle,  to 
Hampstead-hill,  where  it  will  be  perpendicu- 
larly raised  by  ten  out  of  twelve  steam-engines 
of  250-horse  power  each,  working  four  and 
four  into  one  central  shaft  of  20  feet  diameter, 
to  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  into  four  reservoirs,  holding  70,000,000 
gallons,  whence  it  will  be  uniformly  sup- 
plied under  a high  pressure,  through 
the  present  or  other  pipes,  to  the  whole 
metropolis,  not  only  for  domestic  and  other 
ordinary  purposes,  but  also  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire  [and  might  it  not  have  been 
added,  for  the  occasional  scouring  of  an  ex- 
tended system  of  small -bored  sewers,  even 
rapidly  and  with  unfiltered  water,  ‘ let  on  ’ be- 
low the  filtering  reservoirs,  and  raised  into 
tanks  for  the  purpose  ? ]. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  only  proposed  to  have 
a sort  of  skeleton  or  miniature  of  this  magni- 
ficent establishment,  suitable  however  to  its 
ultimate  scale,  and  indeed  at  once  supplying 

25.000. 000  gallons  per  diem,  for  which  a reve- 
nue of  47,526/.,  capable  of  yielding  about  5 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  550,000/.,  sunk  on 
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the  outset,  is  expected.  Ultimately  7 per  cent, 
on  the  maximum  of  750,000/.  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E.,  from  whose 
more  detailed  preliminary  report  we  gather 
these  few  particulars. 

Variations  or  deviations,  &c.  of  the  plan  are 
suggested,  and  the  river  Colne  is  proposed  to 
be  taken  into  contribution  on  any  plea  of  in- 
jury to  the  Thames  being  urged  ; and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  scheme  will  be  referred 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  ensuing 
Parliament.  The  whole  of  the  almost  alto- 
gether light,  simple,  and  inexpensive  ground- 
work may  be  executed,  it  is  said,  in  two  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  its  construction 
and  establishment. 


RAILWAY  RHYMES. 

The  poet  Wordsworth,  as  readers  will  re- 
member, in  a moment  of  irritation  once  fired 
off  a sonnet  at  an  advancing  railway,  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  than  wisdom.  “ Is 
there  no  nook,”  he  said, — 

“ Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 

From  rash  assault  ? Schemes  of  retirement  sown 
In  youth,  and  ’mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure 
As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were  blown, 
Must  perish.  How  can  they  this  blight  endure  ? 

And  must  he,  too,  his  old  delights  disown, 

Who  scorns  a false  utilitarian  lure, 

'Mid  his  paternal  fields  at  random  thrown  ? 

Baffle  the  threat,  bright  scene  from  Orrest  head, 
Given  to  the  pausing  traveller’s  rapturous  glance  ! 
Plead  for  thy  peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 
Of  nature  ! And,  if  human  hearts  be  dead, 

Speak,  passing  winds  ; ye  torrents,  with  pure, 
strong, 

And  constant  voice,  protest  against  the  wrong.” 

In  an  article  headed,  “ The  Poetry  of 
Steam,”  the  Railway  Record  offers  a replica- 
tion to  this,  and  sings, — 

41  Scorn  not  the  railway,  Wordsworth ! you  have 
frown’d, 

Because  the  railway  threatens  Windermere  ; 

But  did  you  live  in  London,  'twould  be  found 
You  would  be  glad  to  bring  the  blue  lakes  near  ; 
To  change,  within  an  hour  or  two,  the  sound 

Of  Fleet-street  for  those  wanton  wood-notes  clear ; 
The  crush  and  crash  of  cabriolets  and  crowds 
For  meditation  of  the  mingling  clouds. 

For  us,  we  love  the  railway  as  a sign 
And  token  of  a world-embracing  power, 

Which  shall  in  time  all  men  and  minds  combine, 
And  creeds  and  systems.  Pray  thou  that  this 
hour 

May  come,  and  quickly,  and  this  faith  prevail ; 

And  scorn  not,  Wordsworth — scorn  not  thou  the 
rail ! 

For,  even  as  thou  hast  called  upon  the  critic 
to  “ scorn  not  the  sonnet,”  because  with  that 
key  Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart,  and  Pe- 
trarch and  Spenser,  by  that  medium,  gave  vent 
to  their  sorrows,  Dante  to  his  occasional  relief 
from  indigestion,  and  Milton  tohis  indignation  ; 
so  do  thou,  great  poet  of  the  past,  teach  thyself 
respect  for  an  agent  by  which,  as  by  a key  in- 
deed, commerce  will  unlock  her  stores;  by 
whose  medium  the  nations  will  learn  to  com- 
municate with  and  >o  understand  one  another ; 
ambition,  and  war,  and  turbulence  be  kept  in 
subjection  ; colonisation  develope  the  neglected 
treasures  of  the  imperial  patrimony  ; and 
knowledge,  civilisation,  and  religion  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Afterwards  the  writer  objects  to  the  course 
pursued  by  The  Times , and  says  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  protesting  against  iron , should  protest 
against  gold,  our  system  of  currency  being  the 
true  cause  of  our  commercial  embarrass- 
ment : — 

44  You  rail  at  rails,  and  say  the  dearth  of  cash, 

Is  due  not  to  the  Bank  but  to  embanking  ; 

For  every  symptom  of  the  impending  crash 

You  say  these  railways  we  must  straight  be 
thanking  ; 

Is  all  your  wit,  then,  that  4 there’s  nought  like 
leather  ?’ 

Owe  we  to  railways,  too,  this  change  of  weather  ? 

Cease,  Boanerges  1 cease  to  be  so  funny ; 

Too  well  you  know  how  John  Bull’s  bought  and 
sold  ; 

For  all  these  roads,  and  more,  he’d  find  the  money, 
Did  not  you  measure  all  his  wealth  by  gold. 
Blaming  the  Railway  King,  and  Lords  and  people, 
As  Goodwin  Sands  might  Tenterden's  new  steeple.” 


CROMLECHS  IN  THE  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

An  antiquary  has  raised  his  voice  in  thsTimes 
in  defence  of  the  very  curious  cromlechs  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  urges  justly,  44  that 
what  time  has  spared  to  us  so  long  as  a re- 
cord of  our  forefathers  (possibly  little  less 
ancient  than  the  pyramids,  and  but  for  wilful 
spoilers,  little  less  imperishable),  we,  their  far 
descendants,  should  be  careful  to  hand  down 
unimpaired  to  our  children.”  He  gives  the 
following  facts,  which  require  considera- 
tion : — 

“ 1.  There  lately  stood  a cromlech  on  the 
Monteau  of  Herm  which  now  stands  there  no 
longer.  The  literati  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
and  the  lovers  of  art  who  subscribed  to  the 
York  Column,  will,  I do  hope,  be  not  a little 
wrathful  when  they  are  told  that  many  of  the 
granite  steps  leading  to  that  recent  round 
tower  were  contributed  by  this  poor  crom- 
lech 1 a • i 

2.  Poingdestre  enumerates  50  primeval 
stone  structures  in  Jersey  alone  ; there  are 
now  but  two  : the  granite  trade  and  Macadam 
were  inexorable.  But  why  could  not  those 
ruthless  despoilers  have  been  satisfied  with 
hewing  up  the  rocks  that  wreck  our  vessels, 
in  lieu  of  the  relics  that  enrich  our  shores  ? 

3.  The  spirit  of  military  engineering  is 
abroad,  intending  wisely  enough  to  strengthen 
our  outworks  in  the  Channel.  Now,  un- 
luckily, these  cairns  aud  cromlechs  often 
overlook  the  sea  ; and,  accordingly,  at  Lan- 
cresse  Bay,  the  4 works  ’ have  already  com- 
menced by  a threatened  demolition  of  its  cele- 
brated cromlech.” 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a general  court  of  sewers  held  on  Friday  last, 
Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Hertslet,  the  clerk, 
laid  before  the  court  two  letters  received  from  Mr. 
Farlar,  a commissioner,  and  in  reference  to  them 
stated,  that  at  the  last  court  it  would  be  remem- 
bered it  was  resolved,  that  notice  should  be  served 
upon  parties  in  Houghton-street,  Drury -lane,  &c., 
owning  the  houses,  in  front  of  which  sewers  have 
been  formed  by  this  commission,  to  compel  them 
to  drain  their  houses  into  the  public  sewers  thus 
provided.  At  the  same  time  a question  arose  as  to 
the  liability  of  persons  owning  houses  fronting  pri- 
vate sewers  to  be  compelled  to  use  them,  but  the 
court  declined  to  entertain  the  question.  Since  the 
sitting  of  the  court,  however,  Mr.  Farlar  (a  com- 
missioner, and  interested  in  property  in  Chelsea) 
had  made  a personal  application  to  the  court,  and 
obtained  several  blank  forms  of  notices,  which  no- 
tices had  been  filled  up,  bearing  an  official  appear- 
ance, and  served  upon  several  persons,  without  any 
authority  whatever  from  this  court. 

Mr.  Marriott  thought  that  Mr.  Farlar  had  made 
an  unwarrantable  and  extraordinary  use  of  the 
powers  of  this  court,  and  he  considered  there  ex- 
isted a necessity  for  inquiry.  The  chairman  be- 
lieved Mr.  Farlar  had  no  power  legally  to  give  notices, 
but  that  they  must  proceed  from  the  court.  Mr. 
Alderman  Johnson  said,  that  in  using  these  notices 
a question  would  arise  whether  the  party  in  so  doing 
was  not  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  Mr. 
Unwin  said  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  might  com- 
pel parties  to  enter  the  sewer  fronting  their  pre- 
mises. In  this  case  Mr.  Farlar  had  claimed  a por- 
tion of  the  sewer  belonging  to  this  court,  and  for 
which  500/.  had  been  paid. 

The  solicitor,  upon  being  called  upon  for  his  opi- 
nion, slated  that  no  commissioner  had  power  to  give 
notices.  It  was  an  entire  misconception  of  the  Act, 
for  by  the  10th  & 11th  Viet.  sec.  7,  all  works 
must  be  done  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court. 

Other  commissioners  having  expressed  their  opi- 
nion upon  the  question,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Johnson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Smith, 
and  carried  unanimously,  44  That  the  subject  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Farlar’s  notes  be  postponed  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  and  that  the  clerk  do  ascertain 
what  use  Mr.  Farlar  has  made  of  the  notices  given 
him  by  the  clerk,  and  that  the  parties  making  com- 
plaints be  desired  to  attend  the  next  court  and  lay 
before  them  the  particulars.” 

A letter  was  read  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington,  as 
to  the  drainage  of  certain  parts  of  Kensington,  and 
calling  upon  this  court  to  extend  their  plans  for 
sanatory  improvement  in  that  locality,  by  covering 
in  several  open  sewers.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  the  surveyor. 

Several  important  matters  stood  on  the  paper  for 
discussion,  but  could  not  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
absence  of  the  surveyor,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns’  Com- 
mission. Several  commissioners  trusted  that  the 


absence  of  their  principal  officer  on  court  days 
would  be  prevented  for  the  future. 

The  next  order  of  the  day, — “To  sanction  the 
order  of  court  for  covering  over  300  feet  of  sewer 
adjoining  northward  to  Grosvenor-bridge,  Iving’s- 
road,  Chelsea,”  led  to  a long  conversation,  it  being 
contended  on  one  side,  that  if  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  property  along 
the  line  ; and,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  district,  as  the  owners  of  the  property  would 
not  contribute  a farthing  towards  effecting  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  The  motion,  on  being  put,  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  8 to  6. 

It  was  reported  to  the  court  that  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure  Company  were  about  to  proceed 
with  their  works.  Mr.  Le  Breton  thought  a certain 
sum  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  projectors  to  this 
commission  for  the  sewage  removed  from  their 
sewers,  which  might  be  applied  towards  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  rates  of  the  district.  Mr.  T.  L.  Donald- 
son believed  that  sewage  was,  in  this  respect,  like 
the  valuable  gems  found  in  the  earth,  useless  where 
they  were,  and  only  valuable  when  removed.  Such 
being  the  case  with  the  contents  of  their  sewers,  he 
did  not  think  this  court  could  interfere  in  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Other  commissioners  concurred,  and 
the  subject  dropped. 


NEW  FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS. 

GERMAN  WORKS. 

Boetlicher,  C. — Architeetonische  Formen  Schule  in 
Ornament  Erfindungen,  fur  technische  Institute  und 
Bauscliulen,  Architecten.  (Models  of  Architectural 
Forms  in  the  Composition  of  Ornaments.)  Part  1, 
folio. 

Details  der  Fapaden  von  deu  vorziiglichsten  Geba- 
euden  aus  Hamburgs  Neubau.  (Front  Details  of  the 
best  New  Buildings  at  Hambro.)  Part  1 to  4,  folio. 

Geier  und  Gdrg.  — Denkmale  Romauischer  Bau- 
kunst  am  Rhein.  (Monuments  of  Roman  Architecture 
on  the  Rhine.)  Part  1 to  3,  impl.  folio. 

Horn,  J. — System  of  a New  Style  of  German 
(Gothic)  Architecture  (with  English  text).  4to.,  8 
plates. 

Kallenbach,  G. — Die  Baukunst  des  Deutschen 
Mittelalters  Chronologisch  dargestellt.  (The  Ger- 
man Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  Chronologically 
Developed.)  8vo. 

, Atla9  to  the  above.  86  plates,  folio. 

, Album  Mittelalterlicher  Kunst  (Al- 
bum de  l’Art  du  Moyen  Age.)  Part  1,  4to. 

Mappe  des  Vereins  fur  Baukunde  in  Stuttgart. 
(Album  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Stuttgart.) 
Part  1,  folio. 

Ortmann,  O. — Die  Statik  des  Sandes  mit  Anwen- 
dung  auf  die  Baukunst.  (The  Statics  of  Sand  with 
regard  to  Building.)  8vo. 

Romberg,  I.  A. — Die  Zimmerwerks  Baukunst  in 
alien  ihren  Theilen.  (The  Art  of  Carpentry  in  all  its 
branches.)  Part  1 to  8,  folio. 

Runge,  L. — Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Backstein 
Architectur  Italiens.  (The  Brick  Architecture  of 
Italy.)  Part  1,  folio. 

Schinkel. — Werke  der  Hoheren  Baukunst.  Part  2, 
containing  the  Designs  of  the  Projected  Imperial 
Palace  Orianda.  15  plates,  No.  1 to  3. 

Titz,  E. — Architeetonische  Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Neuzeit  Berlins.  (Architectural  Designs  of  the 
Newest  Buildings  of  Berlin.)  Part  1,  6 plates,  royal 
folio. 

.,  Architeetonische  Ornamente.  (Architectural 

Ornaments.)  Part  1,  6 plates,  folio. 

Unger,  I.,  and  Voigt. — Sammlung  von  Rissen  von 
hauptsaechlich  in  Miinchen  Ausgefiihrten  Privat  und 
Gemeinde  Gebaeuden.  (Outlines  and  Plans  of  the 
most  important  Private  and  Public  Buildings 
erected  at  Munich.)  Part  1 to  6,  folio. 

Zahn's,  W. — Ornamente  aller  Klassischen  Kunst- 
epochen.  (Ornaments  of  all  Epochs  of  Classical  Art.) 
Part  1 to  13,  oblong  4to. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Praktische  Baukunst.  (Journal 
of  Practical  Architecture,  edited  by  Romberg.)  12 
parts,  4to. 


Enormous  Suspension-bridge  in  Hun- 
gary.— The  Pesth  suspension-bridge,  over 
the  Danube,  designed  by  Mr.  Tierney  Clark, 
and  now  nearly  completed,  is  1,200  feet  long, 
in  three  spans  ; the  centre  span  being  600  feet, 
the  side  spans  300  feet  each.  The  chains  are 
being  made  in  England ; the  granite  for  the 
piers  was  brought  in  immense  blocks,  some  of 
them  from  twelve  to  sixteen  tons  weight  each, 
from  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria.  The  contractor 
for  the  cofferdams,  &c.,  was  an  Englishman, 
as  were  the  principal  workmen,  and  all  the 
machinery  has  been  supplied  from  this  country. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  as  we  understand, 
will  be  600,000/. 

Shakspeare’s  House. — The  committee 
having  purchased  the  house  on  the  faith  of  the 
feeling  manifested  by  the  public,  of  course  look 
to  the  public  to  bear  them  harmless.  We 
would  suggest  that  such  of  our  readers  as  feel 
interested  in  the  matter,  should  obtain  half- 
crown,  shilling,  and  sixpenny  subscriptions  in 
their  various  circles,  and  transmit  the  amount 
with  the  names  to  the  treasurer. 
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ConcepottBcnce. 

RESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir,— I am  not  fond  of  rushing  into  print, 
but  will  you  allow  me  just  a little  corner  to 
throw  out  a hint  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

There  have  lately  appeared  in  The  Builder 
correspondents  who  have  been  trying  to  rake 
up  every  argument  they  could  find  in  favour  of 
the  restoration  of  this  venerable  and  sacred 
building.  One  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done 
simply  because  it  wants  it.  Another  because 
of  the  splendid  buildings  rearing  their  heads 
all  around  it,  and  he  fears  the  poor  abbey  will 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  No  wonder  that  such 
common-place  arguments  as  these  produce  no 
effect. 

Let  the  dean  and  chapter  take  the  advice  of 
one  who,  unlike  them,  has  got  to  live  by  his 
wits,  and  let  them  repair  the  abbey,  not  for  the 
reasons  before  stated,  but  only  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  the  show  ! and  consequently  the 
number  of  sixpences  in  their  pockets.  Let 
them  follow  the  example  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Colosseum,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Look  how  they  have  taken  since  being  re- 
paired and  beautified.  How  much  better  prices 
these  places  have  commanded  since  their  re- 
storation. If  they  have  not  the  money  in  hand, 
they  should  start  a company,  and  have  it  pro- 
visionally registered,— capital,  say  20,000/.  in 
10/.  shares,  and  follow  up  their  advertisement 
with  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  “ traffic  re- 
turns ” for  the  last  ten  years,  showing  how 
much  their  incomes  had  increased  during  the 
time.  They  might  also  profit  by  the  suggestion 
of  your  correspondent  of  two  weeks  ago,  viz., 
that  of  having  a room  built  adjoining  the 
abbey  to  place  the  monuments  in  ; and  follow 
the  wake  of  Madame  Tussaud  by  heading  an 
advertisement  something  in  this  fashion  ; — 

“ Westminster  Abbey. — New  room  ! Increased 
attraction  ! The  dean  and  chapter  beg  to  an- 
nounce, &c.  &c.”  They  might  very  appropri- 
ately call  it“  The  Room  of  Horrors  /”  Why, 
the  zmenterprising  managers  of  St.  Paul’s 
know  how  to  cater  for  the  public  better  than 
they  do,  for  the  latter  exhibition  is  being  beau- 
tified. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  dean  and  chapter’s  for- 
tunes and  fame  would  soon  be  made  if  they 
would  only  take  the  advice  of,  yours  obe- 
diently, P.  M.  R. 

Ipswich,  Sept.  13th,  1847. 
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currence  on  a railway  which  is  considered  to 
stand  much  higher  than  the  Brighton— I mean 
the  “ Great  Western.” 

I was  returning  to  London  from  Glouces- 
tershire, on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  and  at  the 
Swindon  station  the  passengers  are  transferred 
from  the  Gloucester  carriages  into  those 
coming  from  Bristol,  Exeter,  &c.;  here  I,  with 
another  passenger,  was  put  into  a carriage  in 
which  were  two  men,  having  the  appearance 
of  farmers,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
fore it  was  apparent  from  his  conduct,  that  one 
was  insane ; and  the  other  informed  us  he  was 
his  keeper  ! 

On  arriving  at  Paddington,  I pointed  this 
out  to  the  officer  who  takes  the  tickets,  that 
there  might  be  no  opportunity  left  for  denying 
the  fact,  which  could  be  further  proved  by  a 
gentleman  of  Hereford,  who  was  a passenger 
in  the  same  carriage. 

I also  pointed  out  to  the  same  officer,  the 
state  of  the  carriage,  which  let  the  rain  in  so 
fast  at  the  roof,  as  to  have  formed  a large  pool 
on  each  of  the  seats,  and  run  down  on  the  floor. 
— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Frequent  Traveller 

on  the  Great  Western. 

Sept.  22,  1847- 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a chapel  at  Edwinstowe  ; and  of  a town 
hall  at  Yeovil ; the  excavation,  building,  and 
completing  of  part  of  the  line  of  conduit  to 
the  Leeds  water-works,  being  a length  of  two 
miles,  together  with  waste  weir  and  other 
works  ; the  building  of  sewers  for  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Hoi  born  and  Finsbury 
divisions;  />An.»r.w.tiA.  o — :i_  r .. 


WHO  WROTE  VITRUVIUS? 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine for  May,  1837,  p.  522,  in  a notice  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, on  April  17th  : — “A  continuation 
of  the  correspondence  between  Schultz  and 
Goethe  was  read,  the  subject  being  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  attributed  to  Vitruvius  ; 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  was,  that  the  work 
was  a compilation  commenced  about  970,  and 
finished  in  978,  by  or  under  the  auspices  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,”  to  which  is  added  the  fol- 
lowing note,  by  the  editor, — “ The  literature 
of  architecture  would  suffer  but  little  by  the 
establishment  of  this  point.  Vitruvius  has 
often  proved  a blind  leader  to  equally  blind 
followers.” 

Rather  severe  this,  but  not  more  so  than 
consistent  with  truth : more  than  the  above  on 
the  same  subject  has  been  published,  and  more 
decisive  in  the  result,  but  I cannot  recal  to 
mind  the  exact  locus  in  quo. 

As  some  justification  of  the  criticism  in  the 
Gentleman  s Magazine,  let  me  put  the  question 
— To  what  extent  are  we  indebted  to  Vitruvius 
for  the  Parthenon? — Ans.  Nil , — and,  to  come 
down  a step  of  two  or  three  huudred  years,  I 
will  venture  to  assert  we  should  have  had  a 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  although  we  had  never 
been  enlightened  by  the  labours  of  a Vitru- 
vius.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  G. 

Union-street,  Borough. 

TREATMENT  OF  SECOND-CLASS  TRAVELLERS 
ON  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Editor,  — Your  remarks  in  The 
Builder  of  last  week  on  the  abominable  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Brigh- 
ton Railway  Company  in  placing  passengers  in 
second-class  carriages  with  insane  persons, 
induce  me  to  lay  before  you  a similar  oc- 
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Piracy  of  Granite  Paper  Pattern. — 
Mr.  Spurway, ahouse  decorator  in  Bishops<rate- 
street,  was  charged  on  Saturday  before  last,  at 
Guildhall,  with  having  sold,  on  27th  ult.,  a 
piece  of  splashed  granite  paper-hanging,  being 
a fraudulent  imitation  of  a new  and  original 
design,  registered  on  20th  November,  1846,  by 
Mr.  William  Gibbs,  of  149,  St.  Mary-axe,  a 
manufacturer  of  paper-hanging.  After  the 
Copyright  of  Designs  Act,  6 Viet.  c.  100,  had 
been  referred  to,  and  a number  of  witnesses 
examined  on  the  question  of  originality  and 
novelty,  a witness  of  the  defendant,  the  de- 
signer of  the  imitation  itself  in  fact,  settled 
his  master’s  case  for  him,  by  admitting, 
while  being  ‘ put  to  the  torture  ’ in  cross-ex- 
amination, that  he  had  just  called  in  upon  Mr. 
Spurway,  and  asked  him  if  he, had  seen  ‘ the 
new  style  of  granite  ? ’ and  said  he  could  pro- 
duce something  ‘ which  would  work  the  same,’ 
but  be  different  in  fact ; and  he  sketched  out 
in  10  minutes  a representation  of  part  of  a 
five  sided,  instead  of  a six-sided  figure,  which 
Mr.  Gibbs’s  was.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said 
his  colleague  agreed  with  him  that  a fraudulent 
imitation  of  the  registered  design  had  been  sold, 
and  they  fined  the  defendant  51.,  and  31.  costs. 
Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  nevertheless  intimated 
that  he  had  his  misgivings  of  the  newness  of 
the  pattern  imitated,  but  it  had  not  been  shown 
to  be  old. 

Accident  to  a Railway  Roof. — We 
learn  from  the  Manchester  Examiner,  that 
at  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company’s  end  of  the  Victoria  Station,  an  en- 
gine getting  off  the  rails,  on  Saturday  last,  and 
coming  into  collision  with  the  last  of  the  cast- 
iron  pillars  which  support  the  wrought-iron 
roof,  snapped  it  in  two,  bringing  down  imme- 
diately that  portion  of  the  roofing  which  it 
directly  supported,  and  causing  the  two  pillars 
next  to  it  (the  space  between  each  pillar  being 
about  eight  yards)  to  break  also,  bringing 
down  a still  further  considerable  part  of  the 
roof,  producing  a very  loud  report  as  each 
pillar  fell,  and  presenting — with  the  fallen  ma- 
terials and  the  iron  aud  glass-work  which 
hung  midway  between  the  top  of  the  roof  and 
the  ground,  threatening  to  come  down  every 
moment— a scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  to  the 
passengers  who  came  in  by  the  train  a short 
time  after  the  accident  occurred.  A number 
of  men  were  instantly  set  to  work  to  pull  down 
the  materials  of  the  roof,  as  far  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  which  they 
accomplished  and  wholly  cleared  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  The  outer  compartment  of  the 
roof  was  propped  up  for  the  space  of  sixteen 
yards,  but  the  extent  of  roofing  which  fell  or 
was  obliged  to  be  taken  down,  was  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  length,  and  at  least  twenty 
yards  wide.  The  amount  of  damage  is  roughly 
estimated  at  from  400/.  to  500/. 

The  Archeological  Association  has 
been  formally  invited  by  the  council  of 
Worcester  to  hold  their  next  annual  congress 
there. 


, the  construction  of  73  miles  of  the 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stour 
Valley  Railway  and  branch  to  Dudley;  and  of 
3 miles  11  chains,  2 miles  5 chains,  and  7 miles 
29  chains  of  extensions  and  alterations  of  the 
Midland  line,  and  the  erection  of  a station  at 
Mansfield  ; also  for  painting  and  repairing  the 
Brighton  terminus  of  the  London  and  South 
coast  line,  including  offices,  sheds,  master’s 
house,  &c.,  and  for  the  erection  of  a station  at 
Cook’s  Bridge,  near  Lewes,  on  the  Keymer 
branch. 

Fall  of  Lanf.rcost  Abbey  Church 
Roof. — We  regret  to  state,  says  a contempo- 
rary, that  a very  considerable 'portion  of  the 
roofing  of  this  venerable  structure  has  at 
length  fallen  in.  On  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst., 
in  the  night,  and  owing  to  the  decayed 
state  of  the  rafters  which  supported  the  rooting 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  many  yards  gave 
way,  and  bursting  through  the  ceiling,  de- 
stroyed in  its  descent  everything  with  which 
it  came  into  contact.  Judging  from  the  dila- 
pidated condition  of  the  whole,  the  present  fall 
is  only  the  prelude  to  a greater,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  edifice  should  be  entirely 
re-roofed  before  it  can  again  with  safety  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.  How 
is  this  point  to  be  accomplished  ? The  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  will  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  undertake  at  their  own  expense  so 
serious  a task.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  have  long  held  out 
hopes  that  they  would  lend  assistance  towards 
beautifying  and  repairing  generally  the  abbey, 
but  years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  remain  in  statu  quo.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  age  when,  happily,  the  spirit 
is  abroad  for  building  and  adorning  churches, 
something  may  yet  be  done  towards  rescuing 
this  noble  and  time-hallowed  structure  from 
the  very  disgraceful  condition  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain. 

Erection  of  Lunatic  Asylums. — In  the 
last  Gazette  there  are  proclamations  ordering 
lunatic  asylums  to  be  erected.  1.  Near  Mul- 
lingar, to  contain  300  lunatic  poor,  and  to  be 
called  the  Mullingar  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 
2.  Near  Dublin,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  contain  300  lu- 
natic poor.  3.  Near  Omagh,  to  contain  300 
lunatic  poor,  and  to  be  called  the  Omagh  Dis- 
trict Lunatic  Asylum.  In  an  official  circular 
sent  to  the  magistrates  in  those  English  coun- 
ties that  are  about  to  build  lunatic  asylums 
under  the  new  Act,  very  strict  regulations  are 
laid  down  as  to  the  situation  and  con- 
struction of  the  building.  Plans  for  the 
proposed  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Mid- 
dlesex, to  be  erected  at  Colney  Hatch,  are  oc- 
cupying a large  number  of  architects.  The 
building  is  required  to  accommodate  1,000 
patients,  and  this  makes  it  a work  of  difficulty 
as  well  as  magnitude.  The  designs  are  to  be 
sent  in  on  the  1st  of  October.  An  exhibition 
of  them,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  take  place, 
will  present  an  interesting  study,  and  will  pro- 
bably influence  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  those  that  are  afterwards  to  bo 
erected. 

Improvement  of  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions.— The  recent  abandonment  of  more  than 
one  of  the  metropolitan  institutions,  has,  of 
course,  given  rise  to  various  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions. A writer  in  the  Atlienceum  urges, 
that  habits  of  thought  and  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  members  have  not  been  cultivated. 
“Popular  lectures  and  light  literature  give  a 
certain  amount  of  information  in  an  easy  and 
pleasant  way ; and,  as  the  mind  is  seldom  tried 
with  a difficulty  under  this  system,  the  habit 
of  labouring  after  knowledge  is  lost.  By  ac- 
quiring knowledge  easily,  and  by  picking  up  a 
certain  amount  of  conversationable  material  at 
a cheap  rate,  habits  of  indolence — or  at  least  of 
impatience — have  been  generated  ; and  the 
great  besetting  sin  of  the  present  age  is  the 
result.”  He  suggests  the  following  plan  as  a 
remedy  for  this  : — “ Let  the  members  of  each 
institution  organize  themselves  into  classes,  for 
pursuing  some  especial  branches  of  inquiry 
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which  might  be  of  immediate  and  local  inter- 
est. Suppose  botanical,  geological,  mineral- 
ogical,  natural  history,  or  archaeological  classes 
to  be  formed.  The  business  of  each  member 
of  each  class  should  be  to  gather  local  speci- 
mens and  collect  local  information.  1 he  in- 
terest which  would  arise  from  the  habit  ot 
searching  the  hedge  rows,  the  rocks,  the  sea- 
shore, or  the  fields-of  studying  antiquities  in 
any  form,  or  collecting  traditionary  history— 
would  very  soon  be  sufficient  to  insure  regular 
meetings  of  the  classes.  Every  member  bring- 
ing his  little  store  of  specimens  or  information 


comparisons  are 


made— knowledge  is  sought 


for  and  obtained.  A record  should  be  kept  of 

the  proceedings  of  No 


a mass  of  information  would  be  accumulated 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  in  any 
other  wav,— and  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  "general  use.  The  advantages  of  a 
system  of  this  kind  are  numerous  but  prin- 
cipally it  would  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  observation.”  We  agree  with  the  writer 
in  thinking  that,  valuable  as  classes  for  earn- 
ing languages  are,  more  important  would  be 
those  which  should  teach  the  interpretation  of 
the  “ tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,”  and  “ sermons  in  stones.” 

The  Pneumatic  Railway  System.— 
Originative  geniuses,  still  discontented  with  the 
rail,  and  especially  with  that  grand  anomaly 
in  its  principle,— the  want  of  a proper  fulcrum, 
—which  nevertheless  works  so  well  in  practice, 

are  still  turning  it  upside  down,  inside  out, 

and  backfront  foremost,  in  the  endeavour  to  set 
it  on  its  proper  basis  ; and  the  result  of  another 
of  these  endeavours  has  just  been  patented, 
advertized,  and  exhibited,  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham and  Carter’s  pneumatic  railway  system 
seems  to  consist  not  only  of  an  inversion  of 
the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  rail,  but  of  the 
atmospheric  apparatus  also,  with  a mutual 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  prime 
mover  is  a vacuum  formed  by  a few  mode- 
rately sized  steam-engines  to  a whole  line, 
placed  any  where  to  suit  convenience,  and  dis- 
pensing the  vacuum  power  along  the  line 
through  an  unslit  simple  copper  tube  like  a 
gas  or  water  main,  to  sets  of  small  and  simple 
air  or  vacuum  engines  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  valves,  which  are  opened,  except  at 
stations,  or  even  there,  by  fitting  levers  worked 
by  the  train  itself  in  pass'ing,  so  as  to  open  the 
communication  as  the  first  carriage  comes  up, 
to  continue  the  working  power  according  to  the 
length  of  the  train,  and  to  shut  off  the  vacuum 
as  the  last  carriage  passes.  And  the  power 
thus  brought  into  play  is  carried  into  action 
on  the  train  by  means  of  horizontal  wheels 
planted  in  sets  at  every  300  feet  along  the  line, 
and  griping  the  train  carriages  by  help  of  side 
rails  fixed  to  the  carriages, — the  rails  so  organ- 
ized and  connected,  that  the  engineer  can  re- 
gulate the  adhesion  according  to  the  speed  re- 
quired, or  at  once  withdraw  it  altogether.  The 
copper  main  is  laid  under  ground  like  any 
other  main.  The  air  or  vacuum-engines, 
which  are  to  be  planted  outside  the  line, 
eighteen  pairs  per  mile,  are  duplicates,  and 
easily  removed,  each  working  its  whole  set  of 
horizontal  wheels  [the  revolution  of  which,  by 
the  way,  can  be  readily  reversed,  although,  in 
fact,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  wheels  in  rota- 
tion might  not  be  made  to  move  trains  thus  in 
contrary  directions  on  their  opposite  edges 
without  reversal  of  their  rotation  at  all].  The 
whole  system,  which  is  held  to  be  far  from 
complex,  can  be  laid  down,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  friends,  on  very  economical 
terms — a double  line,  with  the  light  rails  alone 
requisite,  and  every  other  item,  costing  only 
4,000/.  per  mile. 

Suspension  of  Works  on  the  Stamford 
and  Rugby  Railway. — The  works  on  the 
above  line,  from  Rugby  to  Great  Bowden, 
have  been  stopped  in  consequence  of  i 
disagreement  between  Mr.  Burton,  the  con 
tractor,  and  the  resident  engineers.  The 
company  have  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the 
contractor’s  “ plant,”  alleging  he  is  not  pro- 
ceeding fast  enough  with  the  works.  A 
correspondent  states,  that  the  contractor 
has  been  ill-treated  : saying,  “ he  was  re- 
quired to  put  on  100  waggons,  300  tons  of 
temporary  rails,  and  500  men,  in  seven  days, 
and  of  course  could  not  comply.” 

Iron  Houses.  — A block  of  three-story 
buildings  is  in  the  course  of  erection  in 
Cincinnati,  the  entire  fronts  of  which  are  to  be 
of  cast-iron. 


One  View  of  Manchester  Collegiate 
Church. — Externally,  the  Collegiate  Church 
is  sorely  wasted  and  much  blackened;  and, 
save  at  some  little  distance,  its  light  and  ele- 
gant proportions  fail  to  tell.  The  sooty  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  has  imparted  to  it  its  own 
dingy  hue ; while  the  soft  new  red  sandstone 
of  which  it  is  built  has  resigned  all  the  nicer 
tracery  entrusted  to  its  keeping,  to  the  slow 
wear  of  the  four  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  But  in  the 
interior  all  is  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  the  field 
of  Bosworth  was  stricken.  What  first  im- 
presses as  unusual  is  the  blaze  of  light  which 
fills  the  place.  For  the  expected  dim  solemnity 
of  an  old  ecclesiastical  edifice,  one  finds  the 
full  glare  of  a modern  assembly-room  ; the 
daylight  streams  in  through  numerous  windows 
mullioned  with  slim  shafts  of  stone  curiously 
intertwisted  a-top,  and  plays  amid  tall  slender 
columns,  arches  of  graceful  sweep,  and  singu- 
larly elegant  groinings,  that  shoot  out  then- 
clusters  of  stony  branches,  light  and  graceful 
the  expanding  boughs  of  some  lime  or 
poplar  grove.  The  air  of  the  place  is  gay, 
not  solemn  ; nor  are  the  subjects  of  its  nume- 
rous sculptures  of  a kind  suited  to  deepen  the 
impression.  Not  a few  of  the  carvings  which 
decorate  every  patch  of  wall  are  of  the  most 
ludicrous  character.  Rows  of  grotesque  heads 
look  down  into  the  nave  from  the  spandrels ; 
some  twist  their  features  to  the  one  side  of 
the  face,  some  to  the  other;  some  wink  hard, 
a3  if  exceedingly  in  joke  ; some  troll  out  their 
tongue ; some  give  expression  to  a most  lu- 
gubrious mirth,  others  to  a most  ludicrous 
sorrow.  In  the  choir, — of  course  a still  holier 
part  of  the  edifice  than  the  nave, — the  sculptor 
seems  to  have  let  his  imagination  altogether 
run  riot.  In  one  compartment  there  sits,  with 
a birch  over  his  shoulder,  an  old  fox,  stern  of 
aspect  as  Goldsmith’s  schoolmaster,  engaged 
in  teaching  two  cubs  to  read.  In  another,  a 
respectable-looking  boar,  elevated  on  his  hind 
legs,  is  playing  on  the  bagpipe,  while  his 
hopeful  family,  four  young  pigs,  are  dancing 
to  his  music  behind  their  trough.  In  yet 
another  there  is  a hare,  contemplating  with 
evident  satisfaction  a boiling  pot,  which  con- 
tains a dog  in  a fair  way  ot  becoming  tender. 
But  in  yet  another,  the  priestly  designer  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  prudence  and  decorum 
altogether;  the  chief  figure  in  the  piece  is  a 
monkey  administering  extreme  unction  to  a 
dying  man,  while  a party  of  other  monkeys  are 
plundering  the  poor  sufferer  of  his  effects,  and 
gobbling  up  his  provisions.  A Scotch  High- 
lander’s faith  in  the  fairies  is  much  less  a 
reality  now  than  it  has  been  ; but  few  Scotch 
Highlanders  would  venture  to  take  such  liber- 
ties with  their  neighbours  the  “ good  people,” 
as  the  old  ecclesiastics  of  Manchester  took 
with  the  services  of  their  religion.— Miller's 
First  Impressions  of  England. 

Trial  for  Bad  Carpentry. — We  under- 
stand that  the  contractor  who  was  indicted  for 
so  inefficiently  doing  his  work  at  the  Peebles 
hustings  that  itfell  down,  has  been  pronounced 
not  guilty.  The  erection  was  composed  of 
spruce  fir,  and  wanted  a centre  beam  and  post, 
but  it  was  duly  inspected  at  the  time,  and  the 
witnesses  were  contradictory,  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  the  above  result. 

Bethnal-green  Churches. — The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  tenders  delivered,  Sept.  16th, 
for  the  last  of  the  ten  new  churches  at  Bethnal- 
green,  Mr.  L.  Vulliamy,  architect : — 
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advertisements. 

RITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

_ _ rpi.p  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  tT' mfVtHICKE5 

granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  1HJ.GKE, 
Secretary,  17.  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfnars. 

ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 

STOCK.  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. -The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 

uES  IffiSSSb.  INVESTMENT, 
and  Li$AN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
THEEE-EUUJITHS  ^^8 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

-0,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar's  Road. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 

lines  I coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished  with  landscape.  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits, and  Viewsof  event 

descrintiou.  lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 


M 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 

The  Yicturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  ate.,  and 
of  - Loudon  as  it  is,”  offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscape?,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors.  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  Drawings  ^ ^Migra  htho- 
graphed  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titohfield-street,  Oxford-street 


BUILDERS. 

MCOON  having  discovered  a new  method 

• of  Lithographing  Designs_and  Plans  of  evei^descri^tion. 


m about  half  the’ usual  time,  begs  to  inform  Architects  a 
tractors  that  they  may  have  plans  of  contracts  lithographed  by  this 
method  for  about  the  ordinary  price  of  tracings.  Estimates  for  any 
number  of  copies  will  be  given  on  inspection  of  a plan.  Sc.  au 
orders,  whether  in  town  or  country,  promptly  attended  to.— Lltho- 
graphio  Printing  Office,  15,  Cheapside. 


MODEL  DRAWING,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

—Mr.  GAN  DEE  begs  to  announce  that  EVENING 
CLASSES  for  the  Study  of  Perspective,  Furniture,  Machinery, 
Landscape,  and  Figure  Drawing,  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  and  will  meet  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  A 
Class  for  Ladies  only  will  meet  every  Friday  Morning.  Mr.  GAN- 
DEE  gives  Lessons  in  Schools  and  Private  Families,— Terms  and 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hall,  or  ol  Mr.  1 Alv- 
-r  ,.  . ,7i  fyest  Strand. 


KElt,  Bookseller 


SUPERIOR  TRACING 

PAPER.  Also,  the  LONDON,  Trao 
ing,  Transfer,  Copy- 
ing, and  other  Pa- 
pers, thus  marked : 

Clondoh^ 

HORNE,  2.  Tho- 
net-  place,  Strand, 
near  Temple  Bar, 

Seal  Engraver  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Style. 

HOWARD’S  Transparent  TRACING 

PAPER  combines  tho  several  requisites  desired  by  archi- 
tects, engineers,  Ao..  viz. : toughness  of  substance ; the  capability  of 
retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface ; a high  degree 
of  transparency  ; and  every  quality,  from  the  finest  tissue  to  the 
thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  1 ow. 

Also  PATENT  ADHESIVE  PAPER  designed  to  facilitate  tho 
mounting  of  tracings  and  prevent  their  stretching,  being  ready  pre- 
pared on  firm  cloth,  it  requires  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  a clamp  sponge,  at  lid.  and  2d.  per  square  foot. 

The  best  shrank  WHATMAN’S  PAPER  ON  CLOTH,  atMd., 
3Jd.,  and  did.  per  square  foot.  Samples  of  the  above  Bent  post  free 
to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.— 23,  Great  Russcll-street,  Bloomsbury. 


w 


Lock  and  Nesham  .... 

Burton 

Holland 

....  5,219 

Hicks 

The  quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Reid. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Henrieus.”—' Westminster  Hall  will  close  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
■*  Geometric  System  of  the  Ancients.”— Mr.  Browne  has  sent  us  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Chantrell's  letter ; but,  as  it  is  entirely  personal,  and 
we  have  allowed  each  party  to  speak,  we  cannot  find  space  for  it. 
Mr.  Browne  concludes  with, — “ I shall  lose  no  time  in  arranging, 
in  a practical  shape,  a scries  of  full-sized  examples  of  Bases,  Capi- 
tals, Labels,  Strings,  Cornices,  Mullions,  Tracery,  Ac. ; and  then 
tender  the ‘wild’  matter  to  a discerning  public,  and  abide  by  its 
decision  regarding  the  pretensions  of  Chantrell  and  Browne.” 

“ Inops.”—  Take  the  opinion  of  a friend  in  whom  he  can  confide. 
“ Price  of  Brickwork  and  Concrete.”— The  price  of  the  brickwork 
given  at  the  close  of  the  leading  article  last  week  (p.  .413)  should  be 
per  yard  instead  of/oof,  as  is  shewn  by  the  context 
Received.—"  G.  W.  B.”  “J.  W„”  “ E.  A.,*  ‘‘T.  P.,n  “ C.  J.,” 
“ R-  A.  G.”  “ C.  W.  E.  P. ••  H.  S.” 

'•Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses,”— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


TO  SMITHS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a Second-hand  Circular  Saw- 

Bench,  complete,  with  Fly-wheel,  Ac.— Apply,  by  letter 
only,  to  Messrs.  H.  JONES  and  Co.,  Gas-Fitters,  Brass-Founders, 
and.  Iron  Workers,  No.  6,  Rose-street,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 

G<  REASE ! GREASE  ! GREASE !— 

T JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors, that  he  is  supplying  PatentGrease  at  the  following  prices: 
—White  Grease,  lls.  per  cwt ; Black  Grease,  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt  2J  per 
cent  discount  for  cash.  ____  „ „ 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey New-roan,  London. 


RAILWAY  BREAKS.—1 To  RAILWAY  COMPANIES, 
CAPITALISTS,  OR  INVENTORS. 

A NOVEL  Description  of  RAILWAY 

BRE  AK,  the  invention  of  a distinguished  Foreigner  resid- 
ing abroad,  which  is  perfected  for  Patent,  is  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
It  is  self-acting,  requiring  no  manual  management,  and  capable  of 
being  fixed  and  acting  on  any  number  of  carriages  at  once.  A 
company  or  individual  desiring  to  secure  this  valuable  Patent 
Right  will  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  GEDGE,  Patent  Agent,  4,  W tiling  - 
•street  South,  Strand,  London. 


LATEST  Improvements  in  Circular  S 

Mill-saws,  Files,  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Ms 


Grooving  and 


Moulding  Irons,  Cutters  of  all  sorts,  Milhiicks, 
a v Springs.  Ac.,  manufactured  by  BLAKE  and 


Chisels,  Railway  Springs,  Ac.,  manufac 
PARKIN,  Meadow  Steel  Works.  Sheffield. 


TO  THE  IRON  TRADE,  Ac. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENDRY,  late  of  the 

Firm  of  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders,  Drury- 
lane,  begs  to  inform  tha  Trade  that  lie  has  CEASED  to  have  any 
CONNEXION  with  GLOVER  since  the  9tl»  day  of  January  last, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  that  may  be  con- 
tracted since  that  date. 


w° 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 

ORTHY  of  ATTENTION.— An  Intro- 
duction to  a VALUABLE  CONNECTION  of  more  than 
4,0101.  per  annum  may  be  obtained  by  purchasing  (under  a valua- 
tion), Modern  Saleable  Stock  to  the  extent  of  1,2501.,  from  which 
amount  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  would  be  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  Advertiser  retiring  from  the  Trade— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  MOORE,  15,  Hamilton-place,  King’s  Cross. 


PATT, LIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXISOS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  t 

common  rim  lock,  can  ™... — — 

CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  Willenhall ; o 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  6? 

Grand,  London,  opposite  the  M”"™  cwAar  ‘ 


_r  from  the  sole 

.....  .2,  St.  Martin’s-le- 

i Money  Order  Office. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving-  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  P R 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,^hUcVftreet; 
1 insbury-buuare,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 


r Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per 


Is.  Cd.  2s.  per  1,0C 


Best  Town  Uluo  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lina 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

plsif  si  511  Cs.  6d.  7s.  6d  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

EUiptio  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6jd.,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Sen-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler 
W rought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  33.  3 ft.  (i  in.,  £3.  12s.  (id.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
prc-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TJ  HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  MOVES,  &c„  106,  Black£riare-road,  and  117,  Union- 
Street,  Borough.  ’ 

anSdtW^ughtaBars®-?itChen  Rangos'  with  Back  BoUcr  and  Oven, 
3|h  3 i“-  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£.i.  Os.  £.1.  13s.  £3.  10s.  £4.  £4  1 (la 

0HenLy's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  BoUer  and  Wrought  Iron 

8 ft. 


PATENT  BELLS.  — Messrs.  MEARS 

JL  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gcnc- 
raUy  to  these  articles,  wlucl,  they  arc  now  prepared  lo  supply  in 
any  quantity,  and variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  ami 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders^e- 
“d" oUmr  Bell,aU  Foundry>  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 


"IJAIEN1  METALS  for  Bearings. — En 

..  giu.eere  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  Ac.,  4c.,  are  rc 
Hy  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  lmv 
fhnGS  -tle  sa.uctl0.n  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con 
liectcd  with  public  works.  One  sort  for  hearings  and  engineerin 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  I,™ er 
than  the  metals  now  in  usa  Other  sorts  will  he  found  of  a Kttc,: 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brasa-Messrs.  MEARS  will  Be  happy  to  send  aSv 
tfiem!^  08  8amples’  or  t0  muke  a“y  eastings  from  patterns  sent  to 


^SL&SSSS^? 


rillWnLte  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
wiil  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  an 
years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  tha  :an  be  depended  u 


3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  flia  3 feet  9 ia  4 
. £5.158.  £6. 5B.  £«.  10s. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d„  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch 


ft. 


Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3j(L|  and  4d. 

R-?,1,avP«C-Urer.  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a oeitaiu  euro  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a gi  eat  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  dai  ly.  ” 

Orders  from  the  Cquntry,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

°^A  n p p18//??  ’ WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 

aud  btove-grate  Manufoct°ry, 
T O H N GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

, «'e  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  aud  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &e„  ia 
Black  Registers,  from  (ijd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  31  10s.  and  upwards 
Bare,  li&^ht  I-"1868'  W,t  0vcnaud  Back  toiler, wrought 


AU  articles  made™  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  Loudon.  Bell-lianging  in  sudc- 
nor  style,  hung  in  seoret,  Us.  per  pulL  b b m supo 


GI  D 17  vTo-?^1JtD,FRS,’  CONTRACTORS,  ia 

RE\  81  ONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

, delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  Loudon  at  7s.  pt'r 

yard  of  thirteen  baskets  -Parties  can  l,e  accommodated  wi  th  a 
™ear  ^ochesftlrght'_ APP  y t0  CJiAE’1,ES  FORMBY, Esq., Hailing, 


f'JHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

>7  Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels, even  by  somemnm.- 
facturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head, 
side  measure.  Any  workman  with  a nile  in  his  pocket  can  a 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

^ WOOD,  Jun  , Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
K(mi?RmS  t ^ te  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ttumbKHlHIE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


TJO  R I LAND  CEM  EN  T is  the  only  Cement 

i a for  external  purposes  which  requires  no  painting  or  colour- 
ing, docs  not  vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  aud  is  not 
acted  upon  by  frost. 

. Being  perfectly  hydraulic,  it  is  the  best  cement  to  use  for  build- 
ing nud  lining  reservoirs,  baths,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &&  Ac 
^Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcet,  West- 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17.  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purlieet  Wharf,  Earl 

• Blackfriare,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 

pieces  ; Plates  F u mace-bars  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
lusldc’  Uut*]de,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  boilers, 
and  1 rallies,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS.  y 


ffOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

. , attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 

FOWLER’S  superior  method  ofheating 
ol  lurch  os  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
erKri  mnui,iactor,cs'  an.a  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
w«?-y  ,Yar!ety  Purpose  for  which  artificial 
lie.it  !S  required  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
whHmUt’weU,''C,been  he,,lt,ed  upou  thi»  I'lau,  and  the  parties  for 
".tre  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their 
tion,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved  wrought-iron  holler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63. 
Dorset-etroet,  Fleet-street. 


w 


ARMING  APPARATUS.— To  Horli- 


FFHyATORlFS,  HOT-HOUSES.  PITS,  Ac.,  8PIuwa  mm 
i A ' LEU  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  Improved  Apparatus,  which 
possesses  the  very  important  advant  iges  of  great  economy  of  Fuel, 
giving  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  power  of  working  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  without  attendance,  of  requiring  little  or 
no  skill  in  the  management,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  any  part 
fnihng  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  these  Apparatus  (many  of 
winch  arc  now  in  successful  operation)  the  heat  is  transmitted  by 
the  circulation  ot  hot  water,  and  as  the  air  to  bo  warmed  iB  never 
brought  in  contact  with  any  surface  above  200  degrees,  it  can  never 
be  singed  or  burnt,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  Plants  or  health- 
ful respiration,  there  mode  of  warming  is  therefore,  also,  well 
adapted  for  other  Buildings,  such  as  Churches,  Chapels,  Ac.  The 
parts  of  these  Apparatus,  of  various  sizes  being  always  ready,  any 
orders  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  upon  mode- 
rate terms— Address,  SPILLER  aud  TAYLER,  Engineers,  Bat- 


TJ  EENE’S  PAT  ENT  MARBLE  CEM  ENT 

„ .,(orm,s  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
prepared  for  paint  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

I t is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  moulding0  a.  .nni.— u...  r-—  — 

Poses  it  checks  the  progress  of 
Patentees  and  sole  Mr 
Millliimk-street.  W estm i i 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

, BUTTY  and  VEREY,  2.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

L‘  i LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  und  other  works;  its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  os  firm  as  a rook  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

, I'FAS  CEMENT  Is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
costing. 

Metallic  Sand  on  hand. 


the  SeLsiriV8  'ho  ^ c?u  be  used  witli^mffidence  by 

ai  vse^on  1 tni  Lbhc  U3ed  ,u  «»e  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
orGK^  Ti  m ‘ J adher°  tu  a“Y  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
Cement*  a larger  ?“portlon  of  Sand  than  any  other 

matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Cc- 
frosUias  no  pffpP?rish'  ¥ ln,?y  be  " orked  through  the  Winter  as 
W w , ' • U mayA  be  uscd  ou  thc  3 nner  Walls  of 

l.idor,J5ed^ 

severest-  btorms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  TfiSWflreVoKf™hta  mate, 
wfrh  ■?ffh^°«heXCeed  tla,t  of  tlle  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
nothing  can  annrnSJh*??^  extr-aTdinary  nnd  valuable  advantages, 
approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

clared  ths|lfi  m Eu,lde™  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de- 
dared  that  it  requn  es  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred 
Cementma!ffi  Tt^mod n "r  a..ProsPectus  fully  desenbing  the 
f m d f ttPPl>oation,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimoiuals  fi  orn  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
apphoation^  the  office  ot“  The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
i?' t j for  y,e. 1 atentcis,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
C Vnf?  v-fd  Lonifon : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

PAINT1  8 aud,  CP-;S  PATENT  STONE-fcoLOUR  STUCCO 
Hn^nTtb ^ intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
iwvflthatLha' e heep  covered  witli  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  wiB  fre- 
t 0011.10  °“  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 

Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  sue- 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  In  the 
Pn!t'  KPfviS™8  ai.p}’,re,  sione-hke  effect,  produceablo  by  no  other 
-and  may  be  used 
it  exposed  Marino 

11ATH8IDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab- 

'nm«,iSTNrl  '1'iali,ty  of  R0MAN  CEMENT, 

I HOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill. 
Caunon-street,  London.  Dcnflts Tlirce  Cranes  Wharf,  69  Upper 
Thames-strect ; St.  George’s  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrave-place.  Pimliio  ; 
Burtons  >V  hoi'f.  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf! 
Greenwich. 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


C MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

AU 1 ION. — Messrs. STEVENSand  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  thc  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 

sTfrestVaTMAM 

tion  and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  corn- 
pound  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  nny  substance 
with  which  it  rua  ' come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  thc  ac- 
tion  of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L it  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  aud  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work 
I t is  peculiarly  adapted  os  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 


JTO  ENGJINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AMES  WESl’ON  having  completed  exten- 

. t.s>',v£ ^Iterntious  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
maeEMEN T AND  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  au  enlarged  scale,  lie  thereby  so- 
heits  tile  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  ou  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
aud  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew's  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Bluckfnars. 


the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

’ the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
, ..  ui-  jBting  five,  damp,  and 


economical  aud  durable,  r 


Vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Pans  aud  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE 
Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  It.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place.  Liverpool. 


M E R SON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 

~r-  ? ^-T,'T7,A,'7’au*fcv'Acnt?  aro  completed  for  the  introduction 

wfipVnADnnnoB  a . *1 W1'  QMIC  PAINT.  It  is  PE  RFECT'LY 
WAT  Ell-1  ltOOl  ; and,  being  in  a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 
applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a common  paintbrush,  thinning 
it,  as  may  be  requisite,  witli  water. 

The  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
PARATipN,  hut,  t..  lie  clean  and  free  from  dust  It  matters  not 
whether  the  walls  be  wet  or  dry,  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
''  i1  STONE,  SLATE,  TILE,  FELT, 

OR  ROMAN  CEMENT,  aud  may  be  made  of  any  TINT  OR 
COLOUR,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  its  present  colour  being 
that  of  u light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it.  may  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  the  walls,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  a moderate  sized  house. 

It  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  VILLAS 
for  its  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  ; also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  and  will  PRESERVE  the  wails 
ns  effectively  as  any  cement 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Coal 
Tar  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASPHALTS  FELT  HOOFS,  as 
more  efficient  aud  economical. 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  Loudon. 

Price  . . . . 9s.  6(1  per  cask  of  1 cwt. 

19s.  Od.  „ „ 2 cwt 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wane-bridge  (nnd  thc  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  hrst  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usual— The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  1 ipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  arc  particularly 
well  udnpted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  nud  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

16S,  Drury-laue,  and  Charles-strcct,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  nnd  that  the  whole  of  thc  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
nnd  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  nnd  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-nrmuged,  to  gi vo  every  facility  for  selection.  A Btock  of 
Rain-water  P p«,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ac. 


Shafts,  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Lcicestcr-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
ofLig"  ' ~ • 


T 


CJMITH’S SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
anil  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
lo  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 

UBULAE  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  Manufactured  bv  IIENRY 

DOULTON  and  Co.,  Potters,  HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON.  J 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


3-iuch  bore,  5d.  per  Foot.  4-inch,  6iL  6-inch,  8d. 

BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

Extract  from  a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Ilenry  Doulton,  by  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  Surveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers. 


9-inch,  la  Ojd.  12-incli,  la  lOd. 
TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  rcspcctlully  submit  that  there  is 
now  no  reasonable  exeuBe  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  os  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 
cannot  be  a better  article. 


Sewers  Office,  Hatton-garden, 

r,  a , , August  26th,  1847. 

Dear  Sim-In  reply  to  your  request,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drams  are  those  which  I would  in  all  cases 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  boing  no 
efficiency  joined 


Mr.  H.  Doulton. 


this  time  equals  them  ii 
Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 


JOHN  ROE. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

A 

CLARIDGE’S  WO 


Ttt  m APCpCuaAIT^^R0ylEofc?^|t'1i?8IrL^8’  STAN  UATE-  Surrey  side  of  Westminstcr-bridge,  London 

HE  AoPHALlE  of  SEYbSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March  183£ 

„ . following  useful  purposes : — 


- jjiriucsicv-squiire,  

and  others,  that  the  above  form  uf  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  &c.  &c., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest. 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 


Garden  Walks  aud  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coaoh-nouses  and  Stabling.  „ 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCII1T..  . 
to  he  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  the  SE  Y””  ”T  " 

with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  agaiust  the 


following  useful  purposes 
Dog-kennels. 

Baru  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


v Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

1838,  for  the 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

T ho  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
Lming  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

&c.  4c. 

particularly  directed  to  tho  great  advantag 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  a 


“atcrials’  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
“d  should  ruquirc  . MMUt 

Information  may  bo  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  whioh  will 
Fnnv?ni»  n>»e  ^aRure  °f  ffiwy  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one,  j4  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  , 

PFRSONS  having  Freehold  or  Leasehold 
„ , , norsrs  orLWD  TO  DISPOSE  OF  may 

street,  Southwark,  near  London-bndge.  — 


-DUILDINO  LAND,  CROYDON,  .to  be 

O LET  or  SOLD,  in  Mote  of  an  Mmmo  predcriok-a. 


^TrS,  3,  Frederick, 

place,  Old  Jewry. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Building  ground  10  bl  lei 

in  vL  of  London laud 

terms,  and  in  most  cases  hbe^advMc™^^  inclosillg  tw0 

every  info1r“a^“  ^atoUb^preulute  facilities  for  quickly  dis- 

stamps.  Our  offices  also  anoru  te  Tlnilders  generally  will  do 

Auctioocra,  IS.  B^ktobug- 


TO  ZINCWORKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence 

at  wTUpiS  ScymoiiMtreet , Euston-sguare. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WIN  HOW  —No  invention  ever  oflered  the  advantages  to 


POWERFUL  LARDIRO  CRARE-TO  ENGINEERS 


Bargain,  a 16-Ton 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a --- 

sa&Jss&zxtfs&p  »•  *”“»»*•  E™mier 

New  Park-street,  Southwark-bndge. 


VALUABLE  INVESTMENT.— Leasehold  Property,  Bnck-lane, 
Old-street  St.  Luke 


OlQ-sireer  ov.  jiu»c  s. 

To  BE  SOLD  or  LET  at  Moderate 

Ground-rente,  TUI  A TV  -iwbmHalNr-  bu.lt 


milum  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  the  Langtou  Arms,  Wenlock-strcet, 
St.  Luke's,  uear  the  Church. 


ing.  Rent,  451. —Inquire  on  the  premises,  -'o.  e, 
High  Holbc”' 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND 

IN  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Grosvenor  and 
n rv-i-v  Sauares  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  very  compact 

rsrNESS  PUE'lISES,  with  dwelling-house.— Particulara  can 

bcobtKm.pplli&itOlIr.  CROrfE,  10,  Old  U.ur.lwlmt, 
Edge- 


EXTENSIVE  Business  Premises  TO  BE 

LET,  in  a leading  thoroughfare,  and  within .three ^minutm 

bssjws  usasreflcaatra  »,  on 

Edgeware-road. 


CHE  A P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.  I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I ^nye  now  com 
• w ENGINE,  and  owing  to  thejan^with^hich^l  can 


,,1  i-i/'il  n new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  faculty  wun 

execute  orders,  I am  enabled  (U. ^ ™Ll Nof Pf^R FOOT  SUP., 

SKtSKB  t,m,,-CBARLES iLURG, 
&o.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  Cash  only. 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

street,  Sir  and,  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Puntag 
arc  prepared  to  vecute  every  description  of  Work  in  the_best  style 
. — i1 — . 1 . ..  l,noct  lorma  • h’mhoSSed  iiOruC 


ueie  venuuwur  uuu  euu 

Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street,  London. 


Konal 
betters  patent. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BATLLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 
VI.’NTITi \TORS  — To  be  had  of  EDVARD  BAILLIE, 
Glass  Painter  ami  Stainer,  13 b,  Cumberland  Markrt.  R^ent^partG 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  appluation  ro  i u u 
Offices.  Bca  rcoffiS.  sad  the  core  el  W™ 

great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  oncm.il  faun. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  PubUshing,  in  Monthly  Parts,  the 

THE  TRADESMAN’S  BOOK  of  OR- 

NAMENTAL  DESIGNS,  a Series  of  Original  Designs  for 
every  species  of  Ornament  applicable  to  Trade  ^ 

The  work  is  in  large  quarto,  and  wiUcoubu*  of  about  Tgmtym 
Monthly  Parte,  each  containing  FOUR  FLAIRS,  engrave 
copper,  u7.  Slrfmd 


copper, "and  beautifully  printed  from  trausfera  on  stone.  . 

London:  WM.  S.  ORR  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner  and  14,.  bt rami, 
jaonuou  and  J.  MENZIES,  Edinburgh. ____ 


' TO  BUILDERS 

AN  Eligible  Site  for  Building;  a 1 errace, 

with  an  uninterrupted  frontage  on  ‘heT^^i;,TThETChiIthe 


ana  onCTowest  8<L  per  foot  rum 

Architects  and  Builders  arc  respect^y  soUciUdto^^ert 

PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


a considerable  depth  for  Gardens  in  tne  i 1 

SgfCKtiSSSilSl  "“a'pC  ».I  5 . 

Particulars  obtainJ.  at  ^e»mpore-terrace,  hammersmith, 
at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  GAUL  AN  1)  and  CHRIST  OPHEK,  Ar. 
tccts,  Hanover  Chambers,  Buckingham-street.  AdelphL 


TO  SOCIETIES,  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

TO  LET,  in  Golden-square,  1 WO  HAND- 
SOME ROOMS  on  a First  Tloor.  which  would  make  ex- 
cellent offices  fur  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  or  a Society.  Rent 
very  moderate.  Apply  to  Sir.  PEGLER,  20,  Golden-square.  RegenG 


MANUFACTUIUHO^M^^-W  DOORS  FROM 


REGENT-STREET.  MV„or 

TO  BE  LET,  extensive  ranges  of  YVUKiv 
snors  wilh  Gas  laid  on,  and  Hot  Water  Warming  Ap- 
' „•  _ , Vc.ie  o.wl  ll-viHenee  A caoital  bltua- 


PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders 

and  the  Tradegeni^ 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Cliancery-lane. 


Manuiactorj'.ae,  negeuirsuiccu,  uuu  ^ — 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
o,  hi.  shutter,  in  Loudon.  tSMBS. 


the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  n Their  construction^ 

simple  that  the  If  ‘ **  “ " 


J nnd  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  £y  the  Union JPtate 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  g>“ing  T^'tif  • L“^on  Warehouse, 
no,  11  at  ton-garden.  Holborn.  H.  CHRIS  1. IE,  Ageni, 

N B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  10  oz.  Sheet1 Glass,  e»thm 
rut  to  sizes  or  in  100  and  300  leet  cases,  dehvered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  W archouse,  he  begs  the 
favorof  an  inspection  ; he  lute  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass 


it  very  low  prices. 


eing  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  ~ 

S°Mrdi^ffl,^ieth  thcnpatent rising  g^r  now  ^^  foriron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  m 
anypart  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  oxerteon,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving iron  SH 


JJNN ej  1 l ana  cuorDo  1 \T 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  founrtit. 


..  „„  „lu  Hot  Water  w arm  m ay 


non  ior  u uuuuci . vviuv..  -- 
siness  requiring  great  Space 
quire  at  300,  Regent-street. 


or  Tianotorte  .uaner  ; oi  uuj 
r a principal  thoroughfare.  En- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS.  " 

TO  BE  LET,  about  Twelve  Miles  from 

London,  in  Middle... ..  GLD-ESTATlLISn  ED  BUSrSBSS 
of  a CARPENTER,  UNDERTAKER,  and  \\  HEELWRIGH1, 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  present  proprietor  Mdhis  family 

^^^ye^he^emiMS°^re^e^convetirie^,QaV(rthe^^ck^vhich1is 

ttSute.  nt  O voluation.  not  attnSvffi  Any  yernny  wd  acOno 
person  will  find  the  concern  worthy  of  notice. -1  or  furtuer  i tar 
Soulars,  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  Messrs.  PUGH  and  CO., 
No.  13.  King-street.  West  Smithhdd.  Snow-hilL 


RESIDENCE  WITH  LARGE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORK- 
SHOPS, Ac.,  suitable  for  a Builder.  . . . 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  Dorset-square  and  the  Kegent’s-park,  a very  excellent 
Residence  with  commodious  back  Premises . V orkshopS;  ^aw-pits. 

Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Planing,  Ac.  To  v'mw.  apply 

unon  the  Premises.  No.  12,  Dorset-placc,  Dorset-square.  For  terms 
and  particulars,  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS.  13,  Carl  ton -villas,  Edgeware- 
road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-8QU ARE,  depot  for  tlic  sn.le  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  SL  Gobam  and  bt  Quinn  and  Cireyr-om- 
panies,  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
cenerallv  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 

Unrivalled  for  Brilliancy  of  colour,  superiority 

of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions,— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  aU  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY. 87,  Bisliopgate-street,  Without.  Lowest  pnccs  chaiged. 
Please  inquire  them.  ...  ,.  , .... 


rauiuiti.  gi,  uffii.  — 

1 Btfiliers^'l’ainters,  Olaziers.  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  hest  wholesalc  rtrms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
' i London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; 


gg&ris  «0£&£°ss?  s; 

f’ateut,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  n 
frinarinff  the  same.  . , oTrwvrfP 


Patent,  and  therctore  au  parties  uic  ueieuj  ° 

^ft^PlUCFSARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND ^ CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 


iV  uy 

■SSOtSSSSSSSin  *ETM.VISe  WOOD  BHCTTMB 
which  has  exnlredl.  at  the  same  prices  as  other 


the  Patent  for  wiu 
makers,  but  greatly 


ufredCa't’thc  same  prices  ns  other 
superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gallic,  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 


”aBUNNETTe’and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FltoNTS,  JV  INDOWS, 
SKYLfGHTS.  AND  VAKl6uS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-frouts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  1 J^Moulded 

Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Mouiaea, 
SraU-board  Plates,  best  Plate  dlass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 


Ground  and  Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality 
Brushes.  Drvers,  and  e very  article  used  la  the  Trade  JV  arrantciL 
’rARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD.  MILLED 
IAT)  IN  SHEETS  : Lead  Pipe.  Pumps,  Watcr-closete,  Basin 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

IN  BANKRUPTCY.— GREENWICH,  KENT. 

MR.  NOBLE  is  instructed  by  the  Assignees 

of  Mr.  W.  C.  BANKS,  a Bankrupt.  toSELLby  AUCTION, 
...  i on  TIT  ESI)A\ . September  28, 


VAKMSHM  ana  UB.miut  " ‘ 

LEADIN'  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  \V 
Brass- work,  and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  V AREIIOUSE.  87, 
Bishopsgnte-street  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON 
Proprietor, 


1847.  at  Two  o’clock  iu  the  afternoon,  all  those  FOUR  1 ARTLY 
ERECTED  CARCASES  of  Second-rate  Dwelling-houses,  situate  in 
- — ..  .street  Greenwich,  for  which  Leases  will  he  had  direct  from 

t a moderate  eround-rent.  Also  the  beueheialmtercst 

Aftl-r.','  several  Plots  of  Land,  held  for  tS 


theFreeholder.nt  a moderate  cround-rent  Also  the  benefieiali nterert 
in  a Building  Agreement  of  three  several  Plots  of  Land,  held  for ■ , 8 
vc.tr. s from  Michaelmas  next  at  a moderate  gromid-rent,  eligibly. 

t,  Greenwich,  within  five  minutes  « alk  of 
• ' ’ ‘ ’ ;r,  and  the  Park.  Nearly 


the  Railway  Station,  the  Steam  boat  I icr.  and  the  Pork.  A early 
half  of  the  said  Plots  are  built  upon  and  Leases  granted  at  improved 
Ground-rents,  thereby  rendering  the  remainder  valuable  cither  as 
ail  investment  or  speculation.  Houses  in  this  locality  arc  m great 
demand.  May  be  Viewed  and  Particulars  had  three  days  prior  to 
the  day  of  Sale  of  J.  IVIMKY.Esa.,  Solicitor.  2n  Chancery-lane  ; 
or  of  Mr  NOBLE,  23,  Abcliurch-line,  City,  aud  Londou-street, 


TO  WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  IRONMONGERS,  BUILD- 
ERS, GAS  COMPANIES,  aud  Fitters,  Engineers,  Merchants, 

Shipehandlers.  aud  others.— By 


Shipchandlers.  and  otliere— By  , , 

MR.  FULLER,  at  the  Warehouses,  Red 

Lion-street.  Spitalfields,  a few  paces  from  the  temiinus  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  on  MONDAY,  October  IS,  and  fol- 
,l»vs  at  Eleven  each  day.  in  lots,  without  reserve,  an  exteu- 


na°daVs,  at  Eieven’each  da'v.  in  lots,  without  reserve,  an  exteu- 
SToCK  OF  EDGE  TOOLS  AND  STEEL,  of  the  best  qua. 
■ u rr...,,  heine  the  entire  stock  on  hand  of  all  emi 


lity  and 
manufacturing 
works  to  London  for  sale. 


i OF  EDIiE  TOVUiB  Atilt  wine  netti'iuu- 

lufacture  .being  the  entire  stock  on  hand  of  an  eminent 
: stablishmeut  in  the  north,  removed  from  their 


i ...vnase  me  si'tett-  fii.  t uuct  ui 
:o  direct  the  attention  of  his  friends  and  the  public 
this  announcement,  as  probably  a stock  of  so  much  importance, 
cither  as  to  extent,  value,  or  quality,  has  never  before  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition.  , , ,,  . 

It  includes  6,ooo  dozen  files,  flat,  four-square,  round,  half-round, 
three -square,  bastard,  second  “"6  from  4 tn  14  niches 


iciuacs  0,000  aozen  nies,  nav,  lour-squuic,  tuuitu,  uui-ivuuu, 
square,  bastard,  second  cut  and  smooth,  from  4 to  24  inches, 
na  lock  files,  from  3 to  18  inches,  and  rasps,  assorted  ; 1,000 
spades  and  shovels,  London,  Southampton,  N orfolk,  Lanea- 
clay  tools,  casting  and  draining  tools,  pipe,  gravel,  aud  coal, 
— 1 Jozcnscythes,  double  refined  Crown,  «"•■- 

sorted;  300  dozen  hatchets,  adzes 


shire  clay  wo., 
assorted,  of  all  sites  : oo 
folk.  Briar.  Canada,  &c. 


folk.  Briar,  Canada,  ac.,  assorted  ; 3ot»  dozen  hntenets,  aazes,  am 
bill-hooks,  assorted  ; 3<X>  gross  chisels  and  gouges,  firmer,  millwrights', 
coach  makers',  turning,  mortice,  socket,  and  cabinet,  assorted  ; 400 
dozen  choppers  and  cleavers,  assorted ; 800  dozen  ti  owels,  best  London 
brick,  pointing,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  slaters,  moulders,  and 


t enoppersanu  cleavers,  assonea  ; eoodozenuoweis,  ocst  nonaou 

pointing,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  slaters,  moulders,  and 

garden,  assorted ; 1,000  dozen  chaff,  hay,  and  thatcher's  knives, 

drawing  klliveo.  plane  irons  min. in.,  ltim«  A.  Ion  tooth,  eilt. 

plough,  moulding 
forks,  h.—  ~ 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunliill-row, 
Finsbunr  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of 


Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  saie. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 

the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 


liry.  cteuiil-SLlut:rv  .'umm 

ings  in  any  quantity.— N'.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  Rond,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  iu  London.  A 
full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
any  part  of  the  country.  ... 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  the 
Country. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

LATOR— F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Arohi- 
lt.iilHnnt  (ins-fitters,  and  th 


ve  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
call  the  attention  of  Archi- 


iuiu-st.reuv,  omdiu-ouct.,,  *•>  -•*  , vo 

«vu3.  Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Araott’s  Valve  for  the 


...  ...m  tne  use  oi  ut.  Araous  vaive 

Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description— Prices  from  7s.  60. 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  t 

nnnlicatiou. 


application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twentv-five  years’  extensive,  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  « 
— i....m=ct.  «mi  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
og  that  he  can  uuder- 
:qui table  terms  of  no 


Twenty-five  years’  extensive  expcneuce  m all  the  lira 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  cl 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  < 
take  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  te 


btan-ooaru  nates,  uest  Plate  Ulass,  and  internal ■ "{"»_ * ■■■•-  ■ 

all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  wprkmansliigHtnd  loww ^ Price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  m Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  lor  the 
Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Lon 
Kent. 


t,1  London -^Works,  at  Deptford, 


q?etamJ.neines.  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
i fie  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


-WARD  & HART, 


Fire  bricks.-hzh-  - 

Honduras  Wharf.  Baukside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  idl  large  buyers,  supphed 
ffihirtafmm  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  low  cst  pr 


Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  snippers,  onu  ux. 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  al 

Stock  of  eveiy  quaUty  always  on  hand  at  tne  n nan  us 
Iffiove  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Corn 
Diynng  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 

everydescription.  


ZINC  WORK. 

Messrs,  f.  and  j.  marl  and  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  aud  others,  to  the  following 


j.1JL  call  the  attention  of  Builders  aud  others,  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cash  :— 

3-inch  Pipe  per  foot  4 id.  I :ji-inch  Gutter. . . .per  foot  4 id- 

21  ditto  :. 5*1-  I 4-inch  ditto 5d- 

1 Including  fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4jd.  to  6d.  per  foot  super- 
fioial;  Cornice  Gutters,  Si  te  7i-Ko.  S,  Co»t,.rl.jd-pl«lo. 
ington,  Surrey,  opposite  to  the  1 lshmongers  Almshouses. 

N.B.  Ordera  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

. Spooiffiepa  of  these  Tiles  iu  «J 


T T 'speoimeiffi  of  theee  Ti),-  to  (treat  rariety,  both  staled  and 
Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo-bndge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  GUNDx, 


N^BaVCThebprice> iiw ‘been  very  much  red“cJ?j‘“c^ F^'jOHN 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  bl.  J OHJN 
- ---■  ri-  Worcester. 


uruers  vAccuictt  oo 

G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-r 


10  pay. 


plough,  moulding, and  rabbit,  assorted;  300  gross  garden 

forks,  hay  forks,  gravel  and  daisy  rakes,  spuds,  shears,  edging  irons 
and  Dutch  hoes ; 650  dozen  matehete,  Demerara  cutlass  blade,  wood 


and  horn  handle,  assorted  sizes : 1.2>">eavaiiy  and  sea-service  swords; 

■n  Lancashire,  Kent,  coopers', and  plasterers'  hammers,  and 
i,000  pickaxes;  20  tonsaxes  aud  hammers;  2 tons  butt  hinges 
iroin  i io  6 inches ; 200  dozen  hoes.  Carolina,  W cst  India  Barbadoes, 
Lousiana,  Demerara  and  Virginia,  assorted  ; 1004X)0ft  wrought-iron 
' ' ing.  from  three-eighth?  to  2-inch,  crosses,  T’s,  caps,  bends, 
and  nipples,  assorted  ; 100  tons  of  blister,  cast  double  and 


elbows, 
single  shear. 


...  assorted  ; 100  tons  of  blister,  cast,  double  and 
ic  iiioi, . and  spring  steel : a large  assortment  of  wrought 
stoves,  gates,  hay-racks,  Ac.— To  be  viewed  three  days  previous 


iron  stoves,  gates,  hay -racks.  Sc.—  To  tie  viewed  tnree  days  previous 
to  the  Sale,  when  Catalogues,  at  6d.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Ware- 
houses, and  of  Mr.  FULLER.  13.  Billiter-street,  London.  Approved 
Bills  »t  Three  Mouths  h ill  be  token  for  any  amount  above  loot 


Registered  air  regulator  for 

FLUES— II.  JONES  and  Co.,  respectfully  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Public  generally  to  this  inven- 
tion, which  has  been  found  perfectly  to  answer  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting rhimnevs  smoking.  With  it.  **•’“  v“’  *"  l,a 


Lion,  which  has  been  found  perfectly  to  answer  the  purpose  c 
venting  chimneys  smoking.  With  it,  the  flue  may  be  opened  so 
full  size,  or  it  may  be  instantly  regulated  so  as  to  contract  the  pas- 
sage for  the  smoke  to  any  dimension,  or  ttie  flue  may  be  closed 
altogether,  the  use  of  which  in  the  event  of  the  soot  becoming  ig- 
nited will  be  readily  seen  ; its  construction  is  so  simple,  that  any 
domestic  may  regulate  it ; perfect  ventilation  is  secured  ; and  the 
unsightly  deformities  to  the  exterior  and  destruction  to  furniture, 
pniut,  Ac.,  to  the  interior  of  buildings,  will  be,  by  the  use  of  the 
" Air  Regulator  " entirely  removed.  Price  20s.  Models  to  be  seen 
at  the  manufactory,  6.  Rose-Btreet,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 
Specifications  made  out,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  fitting 


houses  with  the  above  ; or  for  gas,  brass,  or  iron-work,  to  any  ex- 
tent on  the  shortest  notice.  Last-iron  hit  and  mi6S  ventilating 
bricks,  14  inches  by  6 inches,  3s.  6d-  each 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (Jamra  StmthEsq  ofDeansWn, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  ana 
Six  if  xi  i i'it  i x rs  whirh  nre  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 


chairman),  invite  attention  w »•••— 

TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  wore,  lira 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Plccadillv,  from  10  ‘V  ''.*; 
Mr  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  '“Ike 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  fllachmes  at  the  worka  at 
AlDerton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury -station  or  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  5fJ^hnicl£ 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  1 olj-tcehnic  In 
stitution  Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dre^d  to  Mr8  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  ofthe 
Company.  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  Marchl  i« 

These  Machines  i 


Company,  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  l ,1 W7.  Leith- 

Thrse  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  bLlOllio,  neun 
walk  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  1M,  Buchanamstreet, 
SSow-  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds:  Messrs. 
PEJ?N y'  and  FINCH,  Penkridge,  Staflordslure  ; and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


Garden, in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covvnt-GardeQ,  m the  said 
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iwCber, 


No.  CCXX.XXX. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1847. 

j UIETLY  and  quickly  the 
auditory  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  Drury-lane  has  been 
wholly  re-decorated,  afford* 
in£  US  3 ^ °PPortunity  to 
preserve  for  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  that  building.  As 
occasion  offers  we  shall  continue  the  series, 
with  the  addition,  probably,  of  the  plan  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  convenient  and  effective. 

1 he  present  theatre  was  commenced,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Wyatt,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1811,  and  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  10th  of  October  in  the  following  year.  Its 
predecessor,  opened  in  1794,  was  burnt  down 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1 809.* 

In  1822  the  interior  of  the  theatre  was  re- 
modelled under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Beazley, 
the  architect,  by  the  late  Mr.  Peto,  for  whom’ 
if  we  remember  rightly,  the  present  Mr! 
Grissell  had  the  general  overlooking  from  fiist 
to  last.  The  portico  in  Brydges-street  and  the 
colonnade  in  Russell-street  were  afterwards 
added. 

In  respect  of  the  alterations,  the  account  we 
have  already  quoted  says  “ In  its  original 
state,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  audi- 
tory included  three-fourths  of  a circle,  the 
diameter  of  which,  across  the  pit  to  the  line  of 
the  breastwork  of  the  dress-boxes,  was  58  feet ; 
and  the  extreme  distance,  from  the  front  of 
the  stage  to  the  back  wall  of  the  boxes  facing 
it,  was  53  feet  9 inches.  The  present  form, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Beazley,  is  nearly  that  of 
the  horse-shoe;  the  extremities  converging 
from  a semi-circle,  of  51  feet  6 inches  in  the 
chord,  into  an  elliptical  curve,  which  decreases, 
from  the  above  width,  to  46  feet  6 inches  at  its 
termination  near  the  stage  : from  the  front  of 
the  latter  to  the  dress-boxes,  the  extreme  dis- 
tance is  48  feet.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions 
given 

Span  of  the  roof  of  the  auditory  between  ft.  in. 

the  extreme  walls 77  5 * 

Width  of  the  proscenium  in  front  46  6 

Ditto,  at  the  curtain  4Q  q 

Height  of  proscenium,  to  the  centre  of  the 

arch 43  Q 

The  extent  of  the  stage,  from  the  orchestra 

to  the  back  wall,  is 96  3 

Width  of  stage  from  wall  to  wall  77  5 

Height  of  the  fiats  and  side  scenes  ......  21  0 

The  plan  is  a parallelogram  of  131  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  23 7 fee t from  east  to  west, 
exclusive  of  scene  rooms,  which  extend  further 
eastward.  The  auditory  is  nearly  in  the  centre: 
the  entrance  hall,  lobbies,  &c.,  are  to  the 
west,  the  stage  to  the  east : the  green  rooms, 
&c.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter. 

W e may  add,  for  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  staircases  and  approaches  are  tire-proof, 
and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  as  many 
persons  as  could  at  any  time  be  within  the 
theatre.  Wyait,  in  his  “ Observations  on  the 
Design,  &c.  ” which  he  published,  points  this 
out,  and  alludes  to  the  means  they  present  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  an  alarm  of  fire.f 

Our  engraving  shews  the  present  appear - 
ance  of  the  house  as  seen 'from  the  stage  ; the 


^The  first  theatre  °n  tUi8  site  was  opened  by  KiUitrrcw  ii 

~n  down  in  1072,  and,  accordini?  to  some  uuthS  s 


Tavern  in  I)ri££jan£  bmlt  m lti17'  wa8  opposite  the  Castle 
t Some  remarks  on  theatres  will  be  found  p.  8L  and  n 129 
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pit  being  boarded  over  for  “promenade  con- 
certs,” with  which  the  theatre  will  open 
next  week.*  The  decorations  are  simple, 
although  exceedingly  effective,  and  may  be 
described  in  a few  words.  The  ground 
of  the  whole  is  a faint  blossom  colour,  ap- 
proaching a white,  and  the  ornaments,  which 
are  all  applique , are  gilt.  To  speak  more  in 
detail  : The  fronts  of  all  the  boxes  are  laced 

with  a trellis  of  large  mesh,  formed  of  an  en- 
riched moulding  gilt,  and  upon  this,  festoons  of 
detached  flowers,  very  nicelymodelled,  also  gilt, 
are  supended.  On  the  dress  boxes  the  festoons 
are  looped  through  wreaths  ; on  the  next  tier, 
getting  lighter  as  they  rise,  they  are  tied  with 
a gilt  riband,  and  on  the  front  of  the  third  tier 
the  festoon  consists  of  riband  only,  instead  of 
flowers.  The  fluted  Corinthian  columns  which 
form  the  proscenium,  two  on  each  side,  have 
their  caps  and  bases  gilt;  the  flutes,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  real  apertures,  to  assist  the 
view  from  the  private  boxes  between  them, 
and  are  entwined  by  a continuous  wreath  of 
flowers  gilt,  as  are  also  the  small  columns 
which  support  the  boxes  throughout  the  house. 
The  whole  of  the  ornaments,  fruit  and  flower 
work,  are  of  papier  mache',— the  ornamented 
moulding  which  forms  the  trellis  being  of  a 
new  patent  machine-made  kind, — and  were 
made,  gilt,  and  fixed,  in  five  weeks,  by  Mr. 
Bielefeld. 

The  ceiling  is  painted  to  represent  the  sky 
seen  from  a roofless  building,  and  much  inge- 
nuity is  exhibited  in  the  endeavours  which  are 
made  to  avoid  those  contradictions  to  the  de- 
ception, which  usually  pi  esent  themselves  in 
such  an  arrangement.  A continuation  of  the 
gilt  trellis  work,  rising  from  the  walls,  forms 
an  enclosure  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle  (interfered  with  by  the  opening  for  the 
gallery),  through  which  the  atmosphere  is 
seen.  The  central  glass  chandelier,  a new 
one,  made  to  present,  by  masses  of  drops,  six 
flogs,  with  the  lines  of  the  union-jack  marked 
on  each  of  them  by  light,  is  kept  close  up 
to  the  ceiling  and  is  seen  to  be  held  by  six 
flying  cupids  ; a thick  cup  of  glass  covers  the 
actual  means  of  suspension,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  interference  with  the  illusion  ; with  what 
success,  however,  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  fully  testing. 

For  colour,  it  will  be  seen,  entire  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  draperies,  in  respect  ot  which 
Mr.  Frederick  Gye  (by  whom  all  the  deco- 
rations have  been  arranged),  has  taken  a hold 
step,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  successful. 
Acting  probably  on  the  proverbial  partiality 
of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  British  public  for 
a ted  coat,  he  has  adopted  nothing  more  nor 
less  for  his  draperies,  than  bright  scarlet  cloth, 
of  which  our  army  ofl5cers’  uniform  are  made, 
with  yellow  edging,  and  which  must  produce 
a brilliant  effect.  He  has  not  confined  this 
to  the  private  boxes,  but  by  narrow  vallances 
under  each  tier  has  effectively  tied  the  whole 
together.  The  inside  of  the  boxes  is  lined 
with  a yellow  patterned  paper  on  a crimson 
ground.  We  have  only  to  add,  further,  that 
the  series  of  what  were  called  family  boxes, 
at  the  back  of  the  dress-circle,  have  been 
cleared  away,  so  as  to  form  an  inclosed  area, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a large  number  of 
standing  spectators  in  the  event  of  large 
audiences. 

Shortly  we  sEall  have  to  speak  of  a similar 
work,  which  is  being-  carried  out  in  an  entirely 
different  manner,  with  what  effect  remain's 
to  be  seen. 

Coloured  decorations  are  being  extensively 
employed  in  private  residences.  Amongst  the 


most  important  mansions  recently  so  adorned 
in  the  metropolis  is  Devonshire  House,  Picca- 
dilly, where  Messrs.  Crace  have  been  doing 
their  utmost  and  with  good  result.  The  deco- 
ration here  included  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
pictures  in  panels,  so  as  to  make  them  more 
entirely  part  of  the  room  in  which  they  hang.- 
In  Paris,  besides  the  Opera-House,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week,  the  Theatre  Frangais  is 
being  restored  by  M.  Cicdri.  The  ceiling  is 
being  painted  by  M.  Gosse.  At  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  great  decoration  is  going  on,  and 
M.  Horace  Vernet  is  engaged  upon  the  ceiling. 
Nor  is  decorative  sculpture  forgotten  in  the 
gay  capital.  The  municipal  council  have  voted 
the  sum  of  76,068  francs  for  four  statues  in 
stone,  for  the  exterior  of  the  Bourse,  and  five 
new  statues  are  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Luxembourg,  namely,  Mar- 
guerite de  Provence,  by  Husson ; Anne  de 
Bretagne,  by  Debay;  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
daughter  of  Louis  XL,  by  Gfatteaux  ; Anne  of 
Austria,  by  Ramus  ; and  Marie  de  Medicis,  bv 
Callouet. 

Apropos  of  decorations,  however,  our  readers 
will  hear  with  gratification  and  surprise  that  the 
Church  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a mosque  since 
1453,  and  is  the  most  ancient  Christian  church 
that  exists,  is  now  undergoing  a thorough  resto- 
ration, by  order  of  the  sultan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Fossati,  an  architect.  As  we  are 
informed,  they  have  removed  the  layer  of 
plastex  with  which  the  superb  mosaics  and 
frescoes  that  decorate  the  walls  were  covered, 
and  which  are  not  less  important  as  regards 
art  than  they  are  in  respect  of  history. 

“ But  Mr.  Editor,”  says  Crilo,  « you  have 
quietly  crept  from  the  theatre  into  the  church  ?” 

J rue,  Sir,  we  have,  and  a very  proper  order  of 
proceeding  too  ; but  as  the  reverse  of  it  might 
not  seem  so  altogether  unobjectionable  to 
some,  we  will  stop  where  we  are,  and  say  no- 
thing more  at  present  of  the  new  decorations 
at  Drury-lane. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  PARSONAGE  HOUSES. 

Bv  the  Late  MR.  ALFRED  BARTHOLOME VV.f 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
clergyman  should  reside  among  his  flock,  for 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  moral  elevation  of 
a country  parish  than  the  having  resident 
within  it  an  affable  man  of  education  ; by  that 
education  the  superior  of  most ; by  his  com- 
panionable cheerfulness  the  friend  of  the 
gentleman,  of  the  veomau,  and  of  the  cottager; 
by  his  station,  and  the  gravity  of  his  calling, 
lilted  above  all  coarse  and  frivolous  freedom  • 
and  by  the  blameless  example  of  his  life,  which 
he  dares  not  forfeit,  exciting  to  decency  of 
carriage.  We  can  imagine  no  calling  higher 
than  that  of  the  rural  pastor. 

It  no  suitable  house  be  provided  for  the* 
minister  within  the  parish,  much  of  that  time 
which  would  be  passed  by  him  in  comforting 
advising,  visiting,  and  aiding  his  parishioners 
must,  of  necessity,  be  wasted  in  the  mere 
transit  from  his  distant  residence  to  his  church 
his  time  will  be  wasted  in  unprofitable  labour* 
he  will  seldom  be  at  hand  when  needed,  he 

will  be  fatigued  by  unnecessary  journeys,  and 
little  known  to  his  parishioners,  he  will  be 
considered  almost  as  a stranger. 

Without  further  preface,  we  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  essay,  viz.,  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  parsonage- 
houses.  ° 

In  all  parsonage-houses  external  stucco  should 
be  avoided.  These  domestic  edifices,  like  the 
parish  church,  should  be  durable,  and  so  as  to 
suffer  little  decay  within  a considerable  time, 
so  that,  as  the  emoluments  derived  from  livings 
to  which  they  are  attached  are  generally  of 

by*his  ^ marblc  staircase  Las  rcccn.ly  been  added  to  the  house 
J ,'JjheJobl®winB1  Paper,  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Bartholomew,  was 
held  vu  UiURrhult.at  fl  m^'DIS  uf  thc  of  the  Church 
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moderate,  if  not  small  amount,  the  charity  and 
hospitality  of  the  incumbent  shall  not  be 
crippled  by  the  expense  of  upholding,  repairing, 
and  colouring  mere  flimsy  show.  We  object 
to  the  use  of  Parker’s  cement  stucco  from  its 
being,  in  roost  cases,  not  sufficiently  sound, 
although  possibly,  if  done  by  a plasterer  upon 
whom  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  with 
quick  cement,  it  may  last  long;  but  this 
rarely  can  be  ensured,  and  the  workmen  after 
the  utmost  endeavour  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  saturate  the  work,  while  yet  damp,  with 
sufficient  rough  ground-colour,  which  shall 
enter  far  into  its  pores,  so  that  it  may  always 
retain  and  exhibit  externally  a stone  lime 
colour,  instead  of  the  dark  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  which  are  natural  to  the  cement. 

When  this  description  of  stucco  has  not  this 
ground  colouring,  while  yet  damp,  the  rains 
washing  off  the  surface  distemper  tintings, 
which  are  added,  people  grow  tired  of  per- 
petual recolouring  and  whitiDgs,  and  resort  to 
the  more  expensive  mode  of  painting  it  with 
oil  colour ; but  the  metallic  oxide  within  the 
stucco  destroys  such  paint  in  a very  short  time, 
and  causes  it  to  peel  off ; sometimes,  indeed,  if 
the  cement  be  old,  and  first  painted  with  red 
lead  oil-colour,  it  may  retain  the  paint  longer, 
but  not  permanently. 

We  object  to  rough-cast  external  stucco  from 
its  numerous  prominences  and  cavities  retain- 
ing the  wet. 

The  degree  of  picturesqueness  of  a parson- 
age-house must,  in  a great  degree, ^ depend 


upon  the  wealth  of  the  living;  for  if,  as  one 
of  Theodore  H<  ok’s  characters  in  the  novel 


of  the  “Parson’s  Daughter,”  says,  “most 
clergymen  are  poor,  and  have  large  families,” 
it  will  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  incumbent 
to  have  the  number  or  the  sizes  of  the  rooms 
reduced,  in  order  to  obtain  mere  external  effect. 
If  a limited  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended, 
we  hardly  know  any  one  who  would  exchange 
square  bed-chambers  of  good  altitude,  for  low 


such  not  to  be  the  case  ; if  as  far  as  home 
comfort  is  concerned,  external  moisture  is  to 
be  considered  an  enemy  to  be  kept  from  the 
domestic  citadel,  we  not  only  think,  but  know 
from  experience,  that  the  placing  a chimney- 
flue  in  every  external  wall  not  only  keeps  the 
walls  dry  in  rainy  weather,  but  prevents  the 
cold,  wet,  and  damp,  from  penetrating  the 
heart  of  the  dwelling.  . 

The  principal  rules  for  the  aspect  in  ordi- 
nary situations  of  a parsonage,  like  that  ot  all 
other  well-placed  houses,  are  therefore  to  seat 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  living  apartments 
towards  the  south,  with  some  slight  inclination 
towards  the  east  rather  than  towards  the  west, 
since  the  cold  bracing  winds  of  the  east  are 
more  healthy  than  the  damp  brought  by  those 
from  the  south-west.  Let  the  south-western 
walls  contain  as  many  chimneys  as  possible, 
and  have  the  perpetual  drying  of  the  kitchen 
chimney.  Place  the  kitchen  offices  towards 
the  north,  particularly  the  larder  and  pantry. 
The  situation  of  the  external  entrances  of  tne 
house,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
plan,  the  peculiarity  of  the  site,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  roads,— but  they  should  not  open 
towards  the  east,  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  house 
immediately  with  a cold  wind,  nor  should  they 
be  so  placed  as  to  admit  the  south-western 
rains.  Due  attention  must,  however,  in  the 
placing  of  a house,  be  paid  to  the  changes  of 
climate  and  aspect  which  occur  from  local 
situations,  as  by  the  seaside,  under  a hill,  or 
otherwise. 

We  like  in  moderate-sized  houses  the  tree 
extent  and  display  which  result  from  uniting 
the  living  apartments  by  folding  doors,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that 'the  so  placing  folding- 
doors  occasions  the  voice  to  be  heard  from 
one  apartment  to  another,  and  thus  causes 
divulgence  of  conversations  intended  to  be  pri- 
vate; still,  we  think  hospitality  a duty  incum- 
bent upon  a minister  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
his  residence  should  consequently  afford  him 


slopin'*-  garrets,  however  picturesquely  they  I the  means  of  entertaining  once  a year,  at  least, 
may  be  set  ( ff  externally  with  dormer-windows  his  parishioners.^  By  such  meeting  many 
and  pierced  barge-boards,  paid  for  merely  by  — ~c * 


loss  of  comfort  in  the  habitation. 

Projecting  porches  are  in  general  not  only 
useful,  hut  breaking  the  plain  general  square- 
ness of  the  fabric,  add  much  to  its 
picturesqueness ; but  few  persons  are  aware 
how  much  they  cost.  They  require  some 
ornament ; their  walls  need  to  be  faced  within 
and  without;  they  entail  the  expense  of  separate 
roofs  (mostly  leaded  flats),  with  a separate 
conveyance  of  water  for  them.  For  these 
reasons,  a porch  recessed  within  the  general 
body  of  the  house,  and  taken  out  of  the  en- 
trance-hall, by  saving  most  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense, must,  in  the  cheaper  class  of  fabrics,  be 
taken  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  projection. 

But  porches,  to  all  kinds  of  habitable  build- 
ings, to  be  truly  useful,  ought  to  be  of  6uch 
dimensions  as  to  allow  carriages  to  drive  be- 
neath them,  so  that  persons  may,  under  cover, 
ascend  to  or  be  set  down  from  carriages;  for, 
in  this  respect,  the  mere  covered  gateway  to 
the  bricklayer’s  yard,  with  a side-door  in  it, 
affords  more  of  comfort  than  the  most 
sumptuous  ordinary  porticoes. 

The  aspect  of  the  principal  rooms  of  a cler- 
gyman’s house,  like  that  of  all  other  human 
habitations,  should  be  nearly  towards  the  south; 
this  rule  should  never  be  violated  without  very 
great  reason.  If  a fine  view  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  house  in  another  direc- 
tion, still  some  windows  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  admit  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  southern 
sun,  while  as  few  apertures  as  possible,  and 
those  not  large,  should  be  made  to  admit  the 
eastern  winds. 

The  more  a house  approaches  to  a square 
form,  the  cheaper  will  it  be,  from  requiring 
less  external  face-work,  simpler  roofing,  and 
less  guttering,  and  the  warmer  and  more  com- 
fortable will  it  be,  from  having  less  external 
walling  exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold.  Such 
compactness  occasions  the  house  to  appear 
less  imposing  than  it  would  if  extended  to  a 
long  shape. 

We  prefer  chimneys  placed  projecting  ex- 
ternally, without  breaking  into  the  rooms. 
Thus  placed,  they  appear  more  picturesque  ex- 
ternally, loss  of  internal  space  is  avoided,  and 
the  cornices  of  the  rooms  do  not  require  to  be 
broken  round  the  chimney-fronts.  We  know 
that  some  persons  say  a house  is  warmer  with 
chimneys  placed  in  its  centre ; we  believe 


vein  of  rancour  between  parishioner  and  pa- 
rishioner is  healed,  many  a man  who  would 
otherwise  look  askance  at  his  pastor  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  finds  how  cheerful,  kind,  and 
hospitable  he  is,  how  little,  though  he  takes 
tithes,  he  bestows  of  them  upon  himself,  ceases 
to  be  the  favourer  of  dissent  founded  on  no 
principle,  and  does  the  best  to  support  the 
church  of  his  forefathers,  and  if  this  be  the 
effect  upon  the  class  whom  the  incumbent 
usually  finds  the  most  troublesome  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, what  must  be  the  effect  upon  those 
of  a more  kindly  nature  ? 

Therefore,  in  parsonage  houses  which  do 
not  afford  any  one  room  of  size  sufficient  for 
the  entertainment  of  a moderately  large  com- 
pany, we  should  separate,  if  possible,  by  a 
small  ante- room,  cabinet,  or  boudoir,  the  two 
apartments  that  are  intended  to  he  united,  so 
as  by  tt.is  interval  to  cut  off  sound.  Where 
apartments  are  united  by  folding  doors,  we 
should  in  all  practicable  cases  place  their 
chimneys  exactly  opposite  each  other;  we 
hardly  know  any  deviation  which  could  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  symmetry  and  effect 
produced  by  this  arrangement,  and  the  counter 
reflection  of  looking-glasses  over  chimneys  so 
placed,  is  sure  to  please  every  one  who  sees 
them.  The  windows  of  a parsonage,  from  the 
usually  moderate  value  of  the  incumbency, 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
undue  burthen  of  tax.  In  the  open  country’, 
where  window-light  is  twice  or  thrice  as 
effective  as  in  confined  towns,  we  have  found 
one  window  under  4 feet  9 inches  wide  (to 
which  the  single  tax  is  restricted)  has  amply 
lighted  an  apartment  16  feet  by  14  feet.  The 
less  the  window  light,  the  less  will  be  the  first 
expense  of  glazing,  painting,  window-cleaning, 
shutters,  curtains,  and  blinds,  and  of  maintain- 
ing them. 

Bay-windows  being  general  favourites,  in- 
quiry should  be  made  how  far  their  use  is  con- 
sonant with  economy  and  convenience  ; their 
construction  of  necessity  entails  the  incurrence 
of  considerable  expense,  and  if  their  shutters, 
curtains,  and  blinds,  be  properly  managed,  they 
also  become  very  costly,  nor  can  a bay-window 
well  escape  without  payment  of  the  tax  for 
three  windows  ; if  bay-windows  be  made  with 
flat  sides,  their  workmanship  being  all  straight 
is  cheapest,  and  their  sashes  act  much  better 
than  they  would  if  curved.  It  is  a frequent 
custom  to  carry  up  bay-windows  only  one 


story,  but  this  practice  should  seldom  be  re- 
sorted to, — the  roof  and  parapets  of  sunk  dwarf 
buildings  are  more  expensive  than  if  they  were 
carried  up  to  the  general  roof  of  the  fabric,  and 
generally  an  extra  expense  is  incurred  by  sup- 
porting the  main  wall  of  the  house  across  the 
bay;  this  is  often  performed  upon  a timber 
breastsummer,  which,  shrinking  by  the  drying 
of  the  wood,  the  wall  above  of  necessity  follows 
the  shrinkage,  and  cracks  from  the  rest  of  the 
work.  In  every  such  case  an  arch  of  brick- 
work or  masonry  should  be  spanned  over  the 
building  for  the'support  of  the  superstructure, 
care  being  taken,  if  there  be  not  sufficient 
abutment,  to  restrain  the  spread  of  the  arch  by 
an  iron  tie-bar  beneath  it.  Rooms  are  ren- 
dered handsomer  by  arches  so  placed  above 
their  bays  ; such  arches  may  be  either  plain 
with  beads  at  their  edges,  or  may  be  rendered 
ornamental. 

We  recommend  the  chimney-shafts  to  be 
generally  finished  without  chimney-pots,  but 
carried  up  as  detached  flues,  with  the  clear 
sky  visible  between  them,  but,  both  for  safety 
and  effect, connected  together  at  their  summits  ; 
this,  though  costing  a trifle  extra,  gives  more 
character  and  beauty  to  a country-house  than 
any  thing  of  equal  cost,  and  indeed  in  econo- 
mical parsonages,  the  chimneys  are  almost  the 
only  portions  of  such  structures  which  admit 
of  indulgence  in  the  picturesque;  their  alti- 
tude, too,  should  never  be  stinted  from  false 
motives  of  economy.  We  have  ourselves  found 
the  false  economy  in  this  parsimony  in  having 
to  raise  chimneys  so  stinted,  with  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  second  scaffolding,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  chimney  tops. 

We  prefer  in  all  country-houses,  and,  in- 
deed, it  were  well  if  the  same  were  extended 
to  town-houses,  to  have  the  roof  made  to  pro- 
ject over  the  walls,  so  that  if  the  guttering  be 
defective,  that  may  be  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
and  the  wet  run  without  instead  of  into  the 
building,  damaging  ceilings,  cornices,  and 
furniture,  and  rotting  the  wood.  In  most  or- 
dinary parsonage-houses,  economy  requires 
that  the  guttering  should  be  merely  of  cast- 
iron,  painted,  but  in  edifices  which  are  more 
costly,  and  assume  more  the  appearance  of 
mansions,  they  should  be  of  lead  sunk  within 
the  eaves.  We  think  that  the  light  zinc  eaves’ 
gutterings,  which  are  now  being  adopted, 
should  be  discarded  ; the  metal  is  too  dear  for 
them  to  be  sufficiently  thick  not  to  be  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  to  resist 
long  the  corrosion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
rains.  But  even  when  guttering  of  cast-iron 
is  adopted,  it  should  be  at  first  well  painted, 
both  within  and  without,  and  should  be  so 
kept : from  neglect  in  this  we  have  seen  such 
guttering  corroded  through  in  twelve  years. 

All  the  walls  and  subdivisions  of  the  house 
should,  wherever  so  practicable,  be  of  masonry 
or  brickwork  ; subdivisions  of  brickwork  nine 
inches  thick,  are  in  general  not  more  expen- 
sive than  timber-quartered  partitions,  which 
should  never  be  adopted  except  in  cases  where 
foundation-walls  cannot  be  obtained.  Unless 
the  external  walls  be  of  poious  brick  or  most 
absorbent  stone,  they  need  not  be  battened, 
except  indeed  they  are  exposed  to  the  south- 
western rains  ; battens  not  only  themselves  in- 
crease the  expense,  but  lead  to  the  cost  of  laths 
for  the  plastering  : they  take  away  the  sound- 
ness of  plastering  upon  the  walls  themselves, 
and  leave  space  for  vermin.  The  materials  of 
the  walls  must  be  such  as  the  county  affords 
most  readily;  no  materials  are  more  proper 
than  good  bricks  for  comfortable  habitations, 
as  few  descriptions  of  stone  can  make  a house 
so  dry ; but  it  depends  much  upon  the  situation, 
whether  the  bricks  of  the  county  will  form 
handsome  external  work.  The  finest  bricks, 
indeed,  for  work  are  malm  (or  marie)  paving- 
bricks  ; a house  composed  of  these  may  almost 
defy  decay  or  entrance  to  damp  ; we  desire  no 
other  facing  for  these,  though  they  are  not 


quite  so  even 


colour  as  the  best  washed 


malm  facing  bricks,  which,  however,  are  not 
so  hard ; but  on  the  score  of  soundness  of 
workmanship,  and  thence  of  true  economy,  by 
which  the  smallest  quantity  of  material  is  made 
to  perform  the  greatest  office,  they  are  princi- 
pally to  be  adopted  : the  work  being  within 
and  without  composed  of  them,  there  is  no 
motive  in  the  bricklayer  saving  by  breaking 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  heading  or  tie-bricks, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  work  faced  with 
more  expensive  materials ; we  would  rather 
have  a sound  unfaced  wall  of  malm  paving- 


bricks,  with  all  their  headers  laid  into  the 
bonding1  of  the  work,  than  one  of  the  common 
faced  walls  half  as  thick  again.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  South- 
ampton, and  in  some  other  places,  the  local 
white  bricks  afford  a material  so  beautiful,  that, 
considering  its  wholesome  dryness  and  eco- 
nomy,  it  may,  for  habitations,  be  preferred  to 
most  kinds  of  stone  ; but  as  red  bricks  per- 
vade the  largest  portion  of  the  country,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  so  used  that  their 
disagreeable  colour  may,  if  possible,  be  for- 
gotten, for  we  know  of  no  sight  much  less  cheer- 
ful or  more  disgusting  than  a town  all  composed 
of  red  bricks.  If  neither  stone  nor  white  bricks 
are  to  be  obtained  within  a reasonable  distance 
for  the  general  facing  of  the  work,  the  expense 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  those  mate- 
rials only  for  quoins  and  other  decorations,  and 
by  leaving  all  the  remainder  of  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  red  bricks:  if  stone  be  procurable  at 
hand,  it  may  be  used  without  working  it  fair, 
though  the  quoins  may  be  worked  smooth,  or 
formed  with  rock-work. 

Soundness  in  building  is  the  more  necessary 
from  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  dilapida- 
tions, therefore  all  that  entails  great  expen- 
diture to  maintain  ought  to  be  avoided.  For 
ourselves,  we  hardly  like  the  windows  of  apart- 
ments to  look  out  on  the  entrance-side  of  a 
country-house.  Though  not  burthened  with 
over-modesty,  we  confess  we  neither  like  when 
at  home  to  be  stared  at  through  the  windows 
by  all  who  come  to  the  entrance,  nor  when 
coming  to  it  ourselves,  do  we  like  a broadside 
of  eyes  fired  upon  us  from  every  port-hole  in 
the  house. 

Instead  of  battening  the  south-west  side 
of  the  house,  we  would  rather  make  it  18 
inches  thick,  and  within  it  carry  up  two  or 
three  flues  from  the  kitchen  fire-place,  so  as 
both  to  make  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall 
more  remote  from  the  exterior,  and  to  dry  the 
wall  after  rains ; in  this  case  the  chimneys 
need  to  project  only  half  a brick  to  obtain  13.V 
inches  internal  depth  for  the  fire-place,  and 
the  extra  thickness  of  the  wall  would  not  cost 
more  than  would  battening  and  lathing. 

As  we  dislike  window-shutters  projecting 
far  into  a room,  we  greatly  prefer  an  external 
projection  by  giving  to  the  windows,  instead 
of  concealing  their  internal  projection  by  wood 
battening,  which  lessens  the  internal  space  : 
and  though  some  persons  dislike  shutters  hung 
with  lines  and  weights  like  sashes,  we  think 
they  may  be  properly  used  on  some  occasions, 
as  they  do  not  project  far  beyond  a wall  which 
is  14  inches  thick,  and  upon  the  whole  they 
keep  as  long  in  repair  as  boxed  shutters  hung 
vertically. 

Though  ordinary  porches,  if  towards  the 
east,  will  have  the  cold  winds  drive  into  them, 
and  if  towards  the  south-west  will  admit  the 
rain,  yet  by  changing  their  entrances  to  their 
most  sheltered  sides,  these  evils  may  be  ob- 
viated ; if  porches  be  made  to  stretch  out  far 
enough  to  admit  carriages  to  drive  under  them 
they  may  be  glazed  in  front,  so  as  to  be  shel- 
tered from  both  rain  and  cold  wind. 

Plans  may  be  divided  into  regular  and  ir- 
regular; the  regular,  or  those  which  have  not 
oirly  every  side  uniform,  but  every  door, 
window,  chimney,  and  other  internal’ feature 
uniform  ; irregular  houses  should  have  no  ap- 
parent internal  irregularity ; though,  like  trees, 
their  general  forms  be  varied,  yet  should  in- 
ternal apartments  be  as  uniform  as  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  nature;  we,  ourselves,  always 
think  meanly  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
those  whose  plans  fail  in  this  particular  re- 
spect; both  comfort  and  picturesqueness  re- 
sult from  irregularly  massing  together  of  the 
great  component  parts  of  a country-house,  but 
the  use  of  the  same  licence  in  the  interior  of  a 
house  spoils  it:  we  are  so  fastidious  in  this  re- 
spect, that  we  would  have  no  chimneys  or 
windows  out  of  centre,  no  doors  breaking  ir- 
regularly into'  halls,  passages,  or  lobbies. 

And  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  al- 
though we  admit  irregularity  of  general  form 
in  small  country-houses,  we  nevertheless  con- 
sider them,  how  pretty  and  toy  like  soever 
they  may  be,  but  in  a low  style  of  art,  being 
thoroughly  confident  that  though  uniformity 
united  with  picturesqueness  as  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard,  are 
necessary  to  the  highest  style  of  art,  while 
such  regularity  is  kept  to,  there  is  sufficient 
of  diversity  to  be  obtained,  as  in  those  edifices, 
by  forming  the  wings  of  buildings  after 
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Nature’s  mode  in  animal  bodies,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  right  and  left ; they  have  thus  all  the 
picturesqueness  which  irregularity  can  give, 
with  the  cultivated  charm  which  can  alone 
result  from  regularity;  most  of  the  finest  Eng- 
lish mansions  are  designed  upon  this  princi- 
ple. 

The  external  walls  may  be  composed  of  a 
kind  of  mosaic  of  red  and  white  bricks,  or 
red  and  yellow,  or  white  and  yellow  with 
lines  in  diagonal  and  other  patterns  composed 
of  any  of  these  colours,  or  with  interlacings  of 
black  bricks  sorted  from  among  the  red 
bricks,  or  blacked  and  glazed  on  purpose. 
Very  picturesque  string-courses  maybe  com- 
posed of  an  alternation  of  red  and  white  bricks 
worked  in  manner  of  herring-bone,  and  by 
giving  timely  directions,  the  bricks  for  that 
description  of  work  may  be  prepared  with 
splayed  ends  proper  for  the  work,  without  the 
labour  and  imperfection  of  cutting  them  on 
purpose,  the  cornices,  arches,  jambs,  mould- 
ings for  the  plinths,  strings,  labels,  chimneys, 
and  other  parts,  may  be  composed  of  bricks 
moulded  and  burnt  to  the  shape.  Great  char- 
acter may  thus  be  given  to  buildings  at  a 
trifling  expense ; these  ornaments  should  in 
general  be  in  white  bricks,  though  red  ones 
may  serve  where  others  would,  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, be  too  expensive. 

Proper  contiguity  of  the  respective  apart- 
ments and  offices,  if  of  importance  in  an  or- 
dinary house,  is  of  still  higher  importance  in 
parsonages,  where  the  manners  of  genteel  life 
have  so  often  to  be  supported  upon  narrow 
means,  and  if  in  ordinary  families  it  be  a 
foolish  sin  to  waste  uselessly  the  time  and 
labour  of  servants,  with  a poorly  beneficed 
clergyman  it  becomes  improvidence  of  a bur- 
thensome  character. 

If  a house  be  old  and  malformed,  it  will  be- 
come a matter  of  calculation  whether  it  will 
be  more  economical  to  incur  the  expense  of 
so  altering  the  fabric  as  to  produce  proper 
contiguity  of  the  respective  apartments,  or  to 
bear  the  charge  and  inconvenience  of  the  extra 
labour  which  result  from  such  malformation  ; 
it  will  be  soon  found  that  by  having  to  fetch 
water,  taking  utensils  far  to  the  scullery,  and 
their  several  depositories,  and  bringing  them 
back  again  as  far,  by  having  to  go  from  one 
end  of  the  house  to  the  other  to  eupply  the 
dining-room  from  the  kitchen, and  a few  other 
such  seeming  trifles  (as  they  are  when  viewed 
apart),  the  whole  time  of  a servant  may  be 
consumed,  besides  the  consequent  breakages, 
which  would  hang  over  the  living  as  a dead 
weight,  a mortgage  for  no  loan,  a rent-charge 
for  no  estate,  unless  such  loan  or  estate  con- 
sist in  the  trial  of  patience  by  long  waiting  for 
every  required  article,  dinners  cooled  in  their 
passage  to  table  ; glass,  china,  and  earthen- 
ware broken,  servants  worn  out  with  wasteful 
to  and  fro,  or  the  family  unserved  to  save 
them  from  such  fatigue.  Therefore  the  kitchen 
should  be  no  further  removed  from  the  dining 
room  than  may  be  necessary  for  concealment 
and  keeping  away  smell;  the  inferior  entrance 
to  the  house  should  be  contiguous  to  the 
kitchen  and  servants’  hall,  so  as  to  be  attended 
to  readily,  and  without  calling  off  the  servants 
from  their  work,  and  for  the  same  reasons  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  house  should  not  be 
remote,  else  not  only  will  the  servants’  time 
be  wasted  and  their  work  delayed,  but  the 
family  and  visitors  will  be  annoyed  by  long 
waiting  without  entrance. 

The  larder  and  pantry  should,  if  possible, 
be  near  the  inferior  entrance,  for  provisions  to 
be  at  once  deposited  in  them,  and  also  near 
the  kitchen,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  yet 
sufficiently  out  of  sight  to  prevent  robbery  by 
any  dishonest  person  coming  to  the  inferior 
entrance  ; and  if  a house-keeper  be  provided 
for,  it  will  be  well  so  to  place  her  room  as  to 
be  convenient  for  over-looking  at  once  the  in- 
ferior entrance,  that  those  who  come  and  go 
maybe  seen,  and  for  supervision  of  the  kitchen, 
the  pantry,  and  the  larder,  while  her  own 
store-closet  may  be  accessible  only  from  the 
room.  The  scullery  should  always  be  closely 
attached  to  the  kitchen  ; and  the  china-closet 
should  be  contiguous  to  the  scullery,  that 
utensils  may  be  immediately  put  away  in  their 
repositories,  and  adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  that 
they  may  bo  at  hand  for  use,  though  there 
may  be  another  closet  for  choice  glass  and 
china  under  the  immediate  keeping  of  the 
mistress  of  the  family,  the  house-keeper,  or 
the  butler.  If  there  be  a butler’s  pantry,  it 
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should  be  near  both  the  kitchen  and  the  dining- 
room ; and  if  there  be  a servants’-hall,  it  should 
not  be  very  remote  from  the  principal  entrance 
and  the  dressing-room  and  living-rooms,  and 
yet  should  be  so  far  off  as  to  be  screened  from 
sight,  and  for  no  noise  to  come  from  it  to 
annoy  the  family.  The  back-staircase  should 
not  be  far  from  the  principal  staircase,  and  so 
attached  to  the  offices  as  to  enable  the  servants 
to  go  up  stairs  about  their  work,  especially  to 
the  nursery,  and  to  their  own  chambers,  with- 
out being  seen  from  the  principal  staircase. 
The  larder  should  always  be  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  as  should  also  the  dairy,  if  within 
the  house.  No  washhouse  or  brewery  should 
be  within  the  dwelling-house  itself. 

Chimneys  constantly  in  use  should  always 
be  placed  on  the  west  or  south-west  side  of  a 
house  ; those  the  next  most  constantly  in  use 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  others,  if  possible, 
on  the  east.  The  warmth  of  chimneys  need 
never  to  be  expended  on  a southern  wall 
(which,  in  most  days  of  the  year,  has  some  sun 
upon  it),  unless  it  be  inclined  so  much  to  the 
west  as  to  receive  more  moisture  than  the  sun- 
heat  will  dry.  Aspect,  though  not  much 
attended  to  in  large  close  towns,  where  both 
sides  of  each  street  are  unavoidably  filled  up 
with  dwellings,  is  of  great  importance  in 
country  houses,  where  there  is  no  shelter  from 
inclemency  of  weather,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  greatly  depend  upon 
attention  to  this.  By  the  admission  of  cold 
east  winds,  face-aches  and  other  pains  may  be 
caused ; and  by  the  dampness  of  a south- 
western aspect,  shivering  and  rheumatism  may 
ensue.  When  it  is  beheld  that  the  unsheltered 
south-western  side  of  every  ordinary  building 
is  much  more  weather-beaten  and  decayed 
than  any  other  part  of  it,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive how  much  rain  must  be  imbibed  ; and  if 
such  a wall  be  not  speedily  dried,  how  much 
unwholesome  dampness  must  hang  about  the 
fabric. 

W e think  that  when  a living  does  not  exceed 
200/.,  a sum  equal  to  not  less  than  four  years’ 
income  should  be  allowed  for  the  erection  of 
the  house  and  offices,  otherwise  the  dwelling 
will  be  of  so  mean  and  contracted  a character 
as  to  be  probably  worse  than  the  former  house. 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  in  such  affairs 
no  deception  can  be  practised  ; an  uncertain 
expenditure  must  not  be  gone  into  ; the  poor 
incumbent  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  cajoled 
into  the  pretence  of  building  a large  house  for 
a small  house,  and  find,  in  the  end,  that  an  ill- 
built  house  cost  him  double  the  amount  of 
expenditure  which  he  was  taught  to  consider 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  undertaking.  To 
disabuse  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  his  friends,  and  learn  what 
has  been  spent  in  an  undertaking  as  nearly  as 
possible  similar. 

What  few  windows  are  admitted  towards 
the  east  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  admit  the  cold  winds  ; though  it  is  well 
not  to  admit  many  windows  towards  the  south- 
west, yet  they  need  not  to  be  made  so  small ; the 
winds  from  that  quarter  bring  more  of  mois- 
ture than  of  cold,  and  the  glass,  if  well  ce- 
mented, keeping  out  wet  better  than  walling, 
it  would  be  well  if  the  south-west  walls  of  all 
houses  were  built  of  the  hardest  non-absorbent 
malm  or  marie  paving-bricks,  pointed  with 
Parker’s  cement. 

In  good  planning,  the  great  art  consists  in 
bringing  together  the  various  apartments  and 
offices  naturally  and  conveniently,  without 
useless  loss  of  space,  with  walls  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  uniform  thickness,  with  doors,  win- 
dows, chimneys,  and  piers,  as  nearly  as  possible 
uniform.  When  in  any  plan  you  find  masses  of 
wall  placed  merely  to  fill  up  wasted  corners  or 
nooks,  a portion  of  one  apartment  breaking 
irregularly  into  another,  space  shred  to  pieces 
by  the  curvature  of  one  room  being  made  regu- 
lar, cutting  an  irregular  piece  out  of  the  next 
room  ; passages  tortuous,  irregular,  and  dark  ; 
door-jambs  placed  aslant  as  the  only  means  of 
partially  concealing  irregularity,  be  assured 
that  the  author  of  such  a plan  is  neither  alive 
to  the  higher  qualities  of  plan-making,  nor  is 
he  capable  of  working  them  out  scientifically. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a living  is  of  such 
small  value  as  to  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
respectable  maintenance  of  the  incumbent;  in 
which  case,  he  has  either  to  depend  for  re- 
sources upon  private  fortune,  the  keeping  a 
seminary,  upon  authorship,  or  some  other 
mode  of  increasing  his  emolument ; in  all 
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which  cases,  if  he  rebuild  the  parsonage-house, 
he  makes  it  larger  and  more  expensive  than  is 
consistent  with  the  mere  value  of  the  living. 
This  may  appear  improper,  from  burthening  so 
poor  an  incumbency  with  the  charge  of  keeping 
up  a house  disproportionate  to  so  poor  a living, 
hut  as  few  curates  would  take  such  a descrip- 
tion of  preferment  unless  otherwise  assisted  in 
fortune  and  income,  it  cannot  properly  be  said 
that  such  a house  is  a burthen,  since  such  a 
living  requires  naturally  such  an  augmenta- 
tion. . 

Slate  should  be  used  for  roof-covering,  as  the 
cheapest  and  lightest  for  general  use;  plain 
tiles  form  a good  covering,  but  their  small  size 
and  great  thickness  requiring  them  to  be  laid 
to  a pitch  or  inclination  much  steeper  than 
slating  to  be  equally  effective  in  keeping  out 
wet,  the  rafters  not  only  require  to  be  longer 
than  if  they  were  laid  to  a lower  pitch,  but  on 
that  account  require  to  be  stronger,  as  well  as 
from  the  very  great  extra  weight  of  the  tiles. 
Plain-tiling  is  very  near  as  dear  as  slating,  and 
when  the  quantity  is  taken  into  account,  which 
is  of  necessity  extra  beyond  that  of  slating 
laid  at  a sufficient  pitch,  such  tiling  costs  more 
than  good  slating,  and  there  is  nearly  about 
the  same  extra  cost  for  the  timber- work  under 
plain-tiling,  both  from  extra  scantling  and 
length. 

If  circumstances  should  necessarily  occasion 
the  house  to  be  placed  with  a northern  aspect, 
some  of  the  rooms  should  still  open  to  the 
south,  as  should,  if  possible,  the  principal  stair- 
case, so  that  the  house  may  have  some  supply 
of  warm  rays  to  counteract  the  effect  of  cold. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  that  in  addition 
to  cheerlessness  of  aspect,  the  bouse  should 
not  be  open  to  eastern  winds,  and  walls  kept 
damp  by  south-western  rains. 

The  nursery  should  be  over  the  kitchen,  so 
that  the  noise  which  children  may  make,  do  not 
to  disturb  the  persons  in  the  other  living-rooms, 
and  for  the  almost  constant  firing  of  such 
apartments,  to  keep  the  south-western  walling 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  to  receive  a constant 
warmth  by  being  over  the  kitchen. 

As  in  general  apartments  of  plain  quadri- 
lateral forms,  squares  or  parallelograms  are 
not  only  most  useful,  and  are  best  suited  for 
the  disposal  of  furniture,  but  are  also  cheapest 
to  build  ; houses,  consequently,  for  the  incum- 
bents of  all  ill-endowed  livings,  will  in  general, 
in  order  to  suit  their  contracted  means,  and  to 
obtain  the  greatest  accommodation  for  a given 
outlay,  be  of  plain  quadrilateral  forms,  so  as 
to  be  economically  subdivided  into  the  various 
apartments  without  loss  of  space. 

As  a parsonage-house  is  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  is  expected  to  endure  though  all  other 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  fall  to  ruin,  it 
should,  for  plan,  convenience,  and  economy, 
be  a model  trom  which  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  may  copy  with  advantage. 

Such  parts  of  the  pavings  as  do  not,  for  keep- 
ing down  the  damp,  require  to  be  laid  hollow 
upon  cross  walls,  may  be  made  of  tiles,  either 
red,  white,  or  of  both  those  colours  intermixed 
in  mosaic,  square  tiles  laid  diagonally  with 
two  colours. 

It  is  desirable  that  only  a small  front- 
age shall  be  presented  to  the  east  and 
south-west,  and  bay-windows  are  proper  in 
such  fronts,  and  on  the  northern  side,  since 
they  catch  the  southern  sun. 

There  is  no  impropriety  in  a water-closet  or 
a hath  on  the  ground  story  being  approached 
from  a dressing-room,  since  this  arrangement 
will  afford  great  privacy,  but  it  would  be  a 
greater  advantage  if  such  water-closet  or  bath 
have  also  another  access  by  means  of  a lobby, 
but  no  water-closet  for  general  access  should 
be  approachable  by  any  other  apartment. 

We  recommend  that  all  the  offices  except 
the  stabling,  washhouse,  brewhouse,  fruit- 
room,  and  farm-buildings,  shall  be  combined 
under  one  roof,  otherwise  even  a large  house 
will  lose  its  importance;  on  this  account  also, 
we  dislike  the  principal  living-apartments  to 
be  contained  within  one  regular  fabric,  while 
the  kitchen-offices  are  placed  in  a mean  ir- 
regular wing,  which  being  not  picturesque, 
seems  patched  upon  the  main  fabric  only  to 
destroy  its  uniformity,  and  make  it  appear 
ugly. 

In  the  larger  class  of  houses,  if  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  a tower  or  turret  be  introduced, 
we  advise  it  to  be  placed  centrically  with  regard 
to  the  plan,  so  as  to  form  a symmetrical  crown- 
ing mass ; we  are  no  lovers  of  the  one-sided 


nondescript  bell-less  campaniles,  which  bad 
and  corrupt  taste  have  lately  brought  into  use 
in  pretended  Italian  designs  for  dwelling- 
houses;  we  should  neither  like  ourselves  to 
pay  the  wasteful  expenditure  to  which  these 
additions  (generally  useless)  lead,  nor  should 
we  be  willing  to  incur  the  repute  of  producing 
lofty  objects  which  spoil  the  aspect  of  a build- 
ing, from  destroying  its  central  effect,  its 
uniformity,  audits  pyramidal  picturesqueness  ; 
we  think  St.  Paul’s,  the  Parthenon,  and  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  would  have  alike  been 
spoiled  by  irregularity;  we  believe  that  no 
perfect  building  which  is  irregular,  exists  ; and 
we  believe  further,  that  the  irregularities  of 
existing  buildings  have  arisen  purely  from  ac- 
cident, or  from  an  unwholesomeness  of  mind 
in  their  designers.  , . 

As  it  is  by  no  means  a beauty  for  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  a house  to  be  under  the  stairs, 
from  the  confined  altitude  at  coming  in  to  the 
house,  which  produces  a disagreeable  impres- 
sion, this  should  very  rarely  be  given  into, 
though  sometimes  a plan,  in  other  respects  ex- 
cellent, may  seem  to  sanction  this  inferiority. 

In  all  designs,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  bad  taste  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  mask- 
ing and  concealment;  no  false  gables  which 
shew  a thin  edge  when  viewed  sidewise,  should 
on  any  account  be  allowed,  no  blank  windows 
ti* 1 1 i i . diminish  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 


which  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
admit  damp,  besides  incurring  extra  expense 
should  be  tolerated,  but  all  decorations  should 
spring  out  of  the  actual  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  building. 

A larder  should  face  the  north  ; or,  if  its 
aspect  differ  from  that  quarter,  it  should  rather 
turn  towards  the  east  than  the  west,  cold  winds 
being  more  favourable  than  warm  western 
rains  for  the  preservation  of  viands.  In  the 
construction  of  the  gables,  it  will  in  general  be 
best  to  let  the  slating  cover  the  brickwork  or 
masonry,  instead  of  carrying  up  the  masonry 
or  brickwork  higher  than  the  slating.  This 
mode  is  economical,  since  it  saves  the  expense 
of  stone  coping,  while  if  the  rafters  are  laid 
horizontally,  their  ends  may  be  brought  out 
and  shaped  ornamentally  without  any  casing 
upon  them.  If  gables  be  carried  above  the 
covering,  not  only  will  there  be  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  additional  walling  and  coping,  but 
also  that  of  lead  flushings,  without  which  there 
is  no  certainty  of  preventing  the  wet  from 
penetrating  between  the  roof  and  the  gable. 

It  is  one  of  the  offences  of  curved  gables  of 
the  so-named  “ Elizabethan  ” architecture, 
that  they  cannot  be  covered  by  the  roofing,  as 
may  those  of  pure  pointed  architecture,  which, 
being  constructed  on  the  principles  of  true 
taste,  has  every  part  of  its  ornament  emanating 
from  its  necessary  and  philosophical  structure. 

Houses  which  are  regular  may,  neverthe- 
less, have  their  .four  sides  different,  and  be- 
come the  more  interesting  on  that  account. 

If  the  roof  be  made  to  project  far  over  any 
gable,  it  should  be  on  the  south-west  side,  in 
order  that  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  which, 
in  that  aspect,  are  much  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  may  be  protected  from 
the  rains. 

In  general,  for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  the  fire- 
place is  best  placed  on  one  of  the  longest  sides 
of  a room,  and  best  lighted  also  on  one  of  the 
longest  sides  ; and  though  not  very  often  so 
arranged,  there  is  a convenience  in  the  win- 
dows being  opposite  the  fire-places,  for  then 
the  whole  family  circle,  sitting  round  the  fire, 
may  be  enabled  to  read  with  the  light  directly 
on  their  books. 

By  placing  the  aspect  of  a house  south-east, 
two  fronts  may  receive  the  meridian  sun,  with- 
out receiving  the  south-west  rain,  while  the 
south-west  side  may  contain  the  kitchen  and 
nursery,  with  their  drying  chimneys. 

The  kitchen-court  should  in  general,  when 
no  local  circumstances  interfere,  be  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  a house,  so  as  to  leave  all  the 
other  sides  free  from  encumbrance,  and  open 
to  general  view. 


ART  IN  VENICE. 

Although  the  attendance  at  this  year's 
scientific  congress  will  be  very  scanty,  worthy 
preparations  have  been  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  installation  of  the  marble  statue 
of  Marco  Polo  (the  forerunner  of  Columbus) 
is  first  to  be  adverted  to.  It  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Luigi  Fornari — and  represents  the 
adventurous  traveller  with  a rudder  in  his  hand, 
his  head  covered  with  a Chinese  cap.  Mr.  For- 
nari is  an  artist,  very  much  appreciated  of  late, 
and  his  Laacoon  (an  interpretation  different 
from  the  antique  one),  his  lotus-gathering 
Nymph,  David  and  Goliah,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  The  statue  of  Marco  Polo  has 
been  made  by  order  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Venice. — M.  Zandameniglii  also  excels  in 
sculpture-art;  he  is  one  of  the  Canova  school. 

Fresco  painting  has  made  grand  progress 
here  of  late,  amongst  which  the  vault  of  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Formosa,  painted  by 
Paulett,  deserves  the  first  place.  Schiavoni 
and  Lorenzi  are  praised  for  the  depicting  of 
luxuriant  feminine  beauty,  and  the  all-known 
antiquary,  Mr.  Sanquirico,  has  always  some 
of  their  specimens  at  hand.  Lastly,  the  French 
Government,  whose  art-patronage  is  incon- 
testable, have  commissioned  the  painter,  Mr. 
Serrus,  to  execute  a copy  (full  size)  of  the 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by  Titian.  This 
work,  completed  after  years’  labour,  will  grace 
the  art-exhibition,  to  take  place  at  the  present 
congress. — The  King  of  Prussia  has  commissi- 
oned Mr.  Gerhart,  from  Erfurt,  to  make  (Jn  situ) 
sketches  of  the  finest  scenery  and  build- 
ings of  Venice.  Forty  water-colour  sketches 
have  been  thus  obtained,  mostly  of  a novel 
character,  and  will  be  reproduced  at  Munich 
by  eminent  artists  in  oil. 

An  order  lately  received  by  Mr.  Kreutz 
(author  of  the  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mark),  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  deserves 
separate  notice.  As  II.  M.  intends  to  erect 
structures  in  Russia  alter  Venetian  patterns, 
he  has  commissioned  Mr.  K.  to  execute  eleva- 
tions and  plans  of  Jive  of  the  most  splendid 
Venetian  palaces  of  the  modern  school.  Mr. 
Kreutz  has  added  to  this  about  100  working 
drawings  of  ornamental  and  architectural  de- 
tail, which  will  make  this  collection  most 
available  for  its  purpose.  Those  chosen  are 
the  two  palaces  of  Rezzonigo  and  Pezaro,  built 
by  Longhara,  the  Palace  Grimani,  hy  Sunini- 
cheli,  and  the  Palazzi  Corner  and  Grassi. 


St.  Mark’s,  Gloucester. — The  cost  of 
this  church,  described  in  full  last  week,  in- 
cluding interior  fittings,  gas,  and  fences,  but 
exclusive  of  architect’s  charges,  was  3,07 
\\  e are  anxious  in  all  cases,  where  we  give  the 
size,  materials,  and  arrangement  of  buildings, 
to  add  their  actual  cost,  such  relative  data 
being  necessarily  valuable. 


THE  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
IRELAND. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  had  pre- 
sented au  address  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
we  gave  a portion  of  his  Excellency’s  reply. 
The  following  is  that  portion  of  the  address  to 
which  our  extract  from  the  answer  applied  ; — 

“ It  cannot  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  your 
Excellency,  that,  amongst  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, and  particularly  in  England,  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture  has,  at  all  periods,  received 
that  encouragement  and  protection  which,  from 
the  influence  it  exercises  over  the  moral  and 
social  interests  of  mankind,  it  so  justly  merits, 
and  its  progress  has,  in  consequence,  kept  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  art  and  science ; but 
it  is  disheartening  to  reflect,  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  science  of  architecture  has  not  found 
congenial  encouragement,  and  whilst  the 
efforts  of  its  instructed  professors  have  been 
successfully  directed  to  lls  development,  legi- 
timate competition  (that  which  can  alone  elicit 
genius  and  excellence)  has  been  denied  to 
Irishmen,  and  the  talent  which  should  have 
found  due  appreciation  in  the  country  that  pro- 
duced and  fostered  it,  has  been  compelled  to 
seek  for  its  reward  in  other  lands. 

May  we  hope  that  jour  Excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  our  welcome  to  Ireland,  and 
our  assurauce  of  that  perfect  sincerity  with 
which  it  is  offered.” 

The  matter  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
The  Leinster  Express  has  a leading  article  upon 
it,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

“ To  the  uninitiated,  the  language  of  the  ad- 
dress may  possibly  appear  to  require  explana- 
tion ; but  to  those  who  are  cognizant  ot  the 
mode  in  which  the  claims  of  this  distinguished 
body  have  been  slighted  and  overlooked,  and 
the  honours  and  emoluments  for  which  they 
should,  at  least,  have  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  competing,  conferred  upon  incompe- 
tent pretenders  : the  meaning  of  the  address 
is  no  longer  obscure.  In  every  imaginable 
instance,  where  the  erection  of  national  struc- 
tures has  been  thought  of,  the  claims  of  our 
native  architects  have  been  refused  any  recog- 
nition, save,  indeed,  upon  the  ignominious 
condition  of  becoming,  as  it  were,  journeymen 
to  some  alien  empiric,  whose  works  are  a suffi- 
ciently eloquent  reproof  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  his  employers,  and  a reproach  to  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  which  quiescently  per- 
mitted the  imperial  principle  of  centralization 
to  attain  such  a mischievous  climax.  We  do 
not  desire  to  speak  mystically  on  this  subject: 
we  have  unfortunately  before  us  proofs  too 
plain  and  palpable  of  the  truth  of  these  pro- 
positions. 

His  Excellency  may  very  well  express  his 
astonishment  (and  we  trust  it  is  unaffected), 
that  the  talent  which  could  have  produced  the 
many  beautiful  buildings  which  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  should  be  retarded 
and  disheartened  in  its  efforts  at  advancement ; 
but  so  it  is,  and  so  will  it  continue  to  be, 
unless  and  until  the  lever  of  public  opinion 
is  energetically  applied  to  the  evil,  and  the  un- 
questionable right  of  Irishmen  to  compete  for 
works,  which  are  to  be  erected  at  our  own 
expense,  recognized  and  asserted.” 

“ When  the  new  poor  law  was  about  to  be 
introduced,  and  a vast  number  of  work- 
houses  were  required  to  be  erected— were  our 
native  architects  invited  or  permitted  to  com- 
pete for  them? — no  such  thing!  A gentle- 
man was  brought  over  from  England,  utterly 
utiknown  even  by  name  in  this  country,  and 
without,  we  think,  the  proper  qualifications 
for  the  task  ; yet,  mirabile  dicta , he  is  an- 
nounced as  the  ‘ Omnibus  ’ architect,  under 
the  influence  of  whose  wand  a myriad  of  work- 
houses  are  to  spring  into  simultaneous  exist- 
ence in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  the  Government  — 
the  manifest  tolly,  and  mischief,  and  injustice 
of  the  proposed  appointment  were  presented  to 
them  ; but  all  to  no  possible  purpose  : sites 
were  selected  without  any  reference  either  to 
the  rate-payers  or  the  guardians — plans  and 
specifications  were  duly  prepared  by  Air.  Wil- 
kinson for  his  subordinates,  and  the  works 
commenced.  What  was  the  result?—  1st. 
The  erection  of  a class  of  buildings  wholly  at 
variance  with  common  architectural  propriety, 
and  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  their  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  country. 
2ndly.  The  inflicting  upon  the  rate  payers  the 
payment  of  an  enormous  sum,  ‘ dehors  ’ the 
estimated  expense  of  the  buildings,  by  reason 
of  the  false  calculations  and  estimates  origi- 
nally made.  3rdly.  Litigation  consequent 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  guardians  of  several 
unions  to  raise  the  sums  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  ; and  lastly, — creating 
the  necessity  of  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  a very  enormous  sum,  in  addition  to  that 
originally  stated  in  the  estimates.  A commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  shame- 
ful job,  and  to  report  upon  the  works  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  country.  We  believe  this 
commission  did  make  a report,  but  it  was  not 
convenient  to  publish  it,  and  thus  that  credit- 
able aflfair  ended.” 

“ We  could  pursue  this  train  of  reflec- 
tion further,  but  we  shall  reserve  ourselves, 
until  we  see  what  the  Government  will 
do  as  to  the  Lunatic  Asy  lums  and  other  build- 
ings of  a public  description,  which  are  to  be 
speedily  erected  in  Ireland.  Will  they  profit 
by  what  has  occurred?  or  will  they  not? — 
In  any  event,  we  would  counsel  the  ‘Royal 
Institute  of  Irish  Architects  ’ to  bring  the 
matter  at  once  before  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
— they  will  culpably  forego  the  opportunity 
which  his  reply  to  their  address  offers  them, 
if  they  hesitate  to  do  so.” 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY. 

One  object  of  the  Act  passed  end  of  last 
session  of  Parliament,  tor  “ Improvements  in 
the  City  of  London,”  being  “ to  widen  Queen- 
street  by  taking  down  the  houses  and  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  same  street  between 
Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle  and  Upper  Thames- 
street,”  the  “ Corporation  are  empowered  to 
take  the  burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St. 
1 homas  the  Apostle”  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Yet  for  all  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sche- 
dule it  is  stated  in  a note,  that  “ no  part  of  the 
burial  ground  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  is 
to  be  taken  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ; ” so  that  the 
corporation  are  “empowered”  by  law  to 
do  what  the  bishop  may  defy  both  them  and 
the  law  to  do.  And  moreover  forth  comes 
a demurrer,  the  rector  of  ‘ Little  St.  Tho- 
mas,’ to  wit,  who  says  he  “ can  never  be 
reconciled  to  such  an  act  of  desecration,”  and 
accordingly  intends  not  only  to  advise  the 
bishop  not  to  give  his  consent,  but  to  “ take 
the  sense  of  the  new  Parliament  on  the 
propriety,  decency,  and  duty  of  repealing 
so  much  of  the  Act  as  authorizes  the 
throwing  my  churchyard  into  the  street, 
&c.”  If  the  churchyard  belong  to  the 
reefer,  his  ‘ vested  rights  ’ have  certainly,  to 
all  appearance,  been  somewhat  cavalierly  "dealt 
with ; but  in  these  enlightened  days  when 
‘ consecration  ’ of  city  churchyards  by  the 
vested  authorities  means  turning  out  the  poor 
old  rotten  bones  ere  the  flesh  be  off  the  limbs 
or  the  hair  off  the  head,  or  ere  either  flesh  or 
bones  be  allowed  to  ‘ rest  in  their  graves  ’ until 
they  fairly  rot  away,  far  less  until  the  time  ap- 
pointed; and  when  the  same  authorities  ‘au- 
thorize the  throwing’  of  the  very  human  re- 
mains themselves,  thus  ‘consecrated,’  out  of 
the  churchyard  ‘ into  the  street,’  much  sympa- 
thy, with  thatsystem  of*  burial  in  towns’  which 
fosters  such  abominable  practices,  cannot  even 
among  the  members  of  the  ‘ new  Parliament,’ 
with  a grave  face  well  be  either  asked  or 
looked  tor. — Workmen,  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, have  been  employed  in  pulling  down 
seveial  houses  in  Gresliam-street,  formerly 
Lad-lane,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  im- 
provements in  that  quarter.  The  houses 
are  upwards  of  200  yeais  old,  and  on  tablets 
in  the  trout  of  each  are  elaborate  busts  of  a 
female  crowned  with  a garland  of  flowers. 
These  have  been  reserved  from  sale  by  the 
Mercers’  Company,  and  are  to  be  preserved  at 
their  hall.  In  the  front  of  all  the  new  build- 
ings are  busts  of  her  Majesty  (crowned)  in 
niches.  D. 


Malleable  Glass. — An  Equivalent  to. 
— Professor  Scboenbein,  who  invented  the 
gun-cotton,  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Scientijique 
et  Industrielle  to  have,  to  a certain  point,  dis- 
covered malleable  glass!  He  renders  paper 
paste  (pupier  mache)  transparent  by  causing  it 
to  undergo  a certain  metamoi phosis,  which  he 
calls  catalytic,  for  want  of  a more  intelligent 
term.  He  makes  of  this  new  paper,  window- 
panes,  vases,  bottles,  &c.,  peilectly  imperme- 
able to  water,  and  which  may  be  dropped  on 
the  ground  without  breaking,  and  are  perfectly 
transparent. — Mechanics’  Magazine. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Christ  Church,  Portswood,  was  con- 
secrated on  Friday  week.  It  was  begun  about 
a year  ago  (the  foundation-stone  having  been 
laid  on  12th  September,  1846),  in  a district  of 
feouth  Sloneham  parish,  and  has  cost  about 
3,000/., — 500/.  granted  by  the  Incorporated 
and  Diocesan  Church  Building  Societies,  the 
remainder  by  subscription.  The  style  is  the 
early  English,  and  the  architects,  as  we  think 
we  have  already  observed,  were  Messrs. 
Raphael  and  J.  Arthur  Brandon  : builders, 
Messrs.  Burton,  of  Lambeth.  There  are 404 

sittings,  252  free. A distemper  painting  has 

been  discovered  in  the  ambulatory  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ladye 
Chapel.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
about  a.d.  1327-69,  but  a great  part  of  it  has 

been  destroyed. The  new  market-hall,  a 

Melksham,  was  opened  on  14th  instant.  Thi 
building  is  said  to  be  a commodious  and 

spacious  structure. The  church  of  Llanvi- 

hangel-juxta-Usk,  being  rebuilt,  was  conse- 
crated on  Monday  week  before  last.  The 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  oaken 
pillars.  The  roof  is  open,  and  the  seats  are 
without  doors. The  first  stone  of  the  Bir- 

mingham borough  lunatic  asylum  was  to  be  laid 
on  29ih  ult.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D.  R.  Hill,  of 

Birmingham. The  county  of  Cambridge 

has  been  singularly  unfortunate  of  late.  One 
village,  Cottenham,  had  scarcely  been  devas- 
tated by  fire,  when  another,  that  of  Needing- 
worth,  near  St.  Ives,  lost  88  houses  and  the 


produce  of  300  acres  of  land,  valued  at20,000/ 
and  inhabited  by  about  100  families.  'The  la- 
bouring poor,  not  insured,  are  the  severes 

sufferers. Three  gentlemen  are  said  to  have 

lately  expressed  their  wish  to  present  each  a 
handsome  stained-glass  window,  towards  beau- 
tifying and  restoring  Ely  Cathedral;  and  a 
fourth  has  offered  to  present  another,  if  the 
laity  of  the  city  will  contribute  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a corresponding  window. 
The  required  sum  is  only  80/.,  and  a subscrip- 
tion of  10s.  each  has  been  set  on  foot,  and 
many,  dissenters  as  well  as  churchmen,  have 

readily  responded  to  the  call. Bottesford 

Church  having  undergone  extensive  repair 
and  alteration,  is  to  be  re-opened  on  12th 
inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  High- 
backed  pews  have  been  replaced  by  open  oak 
benches  with  carved  beads,  many  free.  An 
arch  in  the  tower  has  been  exposed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  singers’  gallery,  and  a carved 
oak  chancel-screen  erected.  Plaster  and 
paint  have  been  removed,  and  a distemper 
painting  exposed.  The  nave  and  aisle 
floors  have  been  laid  with  covered  tiles, 
and  the  windows  re-glazed.  A new  roof 
has  been  placed  over  the  aisles,  and  the 
principal  entrance  will  now  be  through  the 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  is  upwards  of  1,700/.  Messrs.  Sharpe 
and  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Broadbent  and  Hawley,  of  Lei- 
cester, the  contractors. Upwards  of  5,000 

poor  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  are  supplied 
with  water  ad  libitum,  by  the  Trent  Water- 
works Company,  for  about  Id.  per  week  to 
each  house  of  three  rooms.  The  immediate 
increase  of  cleanliness  and  diminution  of 
disease  was  declared  by  the  medical  faculty  to 
have  been  very  great.  The  system  too  "bu9 
been  found  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
saving  both  of  time  and  morals,  when  com- 
pared with  the  common  fountain  system  at 
Newcastle- on -Tyne  and  elsewhere.  The 
company  thus  supply  on  an  average  79  gal- 
lons tor  one  farthing,  delivering  the  article  at 
all  times  night  and  day  for  a twentieth  part  of 

the  previous  expense The  old  chancel  of 

Rampishain  church  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  building,  ornamented  with  a Goiliic 

stained-glass  window Christchurch,  East 

Knottingley,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  17th  ultimo,  is  to  be  of  a some- 
what unusual  form.  The  plan  is  cruciform, 
but  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  not  as  in  cross 
churches,  transepts,  but  chantries  or  chapels 
springing  from  the  north  and  south-eastern 
ends  of  the  nave.  The  church  is  to  consist  of 
nave,  north  and  south  chapels  and  northern 
porch,  chancel  and  vestry  on  the  south  side. 
The  style  adopted  is  early  English,  and  the 
walls  will  be  faced  with  sandstone  from  Ack- 
worth  Moor.  The  furniture  will  be  of  stained 
deal.  The  floors  of  the  nave  and  chapels  are 
to  be  furnished  with  open  benches,  free. 

1 here  is  to  be  a gallery  with  rented  seats.  The 
designs  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Vickers  and 
iiugail,  of  Pontefract,  the  architects  appointed 
by  the  committee.  The  site  has  been  pieseuted 
by  Mrs.  Seaton,  a resident  of  the  village, 
which  will  now  have  two  churches  w ith  schools 
attached.  The  opening,  according  to  the 
Doncaster  Gazette , 19  expected  to  take  place 

about  the  middle  of  next  June. Tbewooden 

hoarding  in  front  of  the  New  Exchange,  in 
Aibion-street,  Leeds,  hu9  been  removed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  edifice 
exposed  to  public  view.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  12th  November,  1845.  The  erec- 
tion is  fast  approaching  completion.  The  ar- 
chitects are  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Moffatt;  clerk 
of  works,  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  upper  room 
is  capable  of  holding  about  2,0lJu  persons, 
and  has  been  already  occupied  by  the  brokers. 

It  we  are  not  mistaken,  says  the  Leeds  intelli- 
gencer, it  is  intended  that  the  building  ahull  be 
used  as  an  exchange  and  club  house.  Besides 
a large  public  room,  and  an  ante-room  on  the 
second-floor,  it  has  a capacious  coffee  and 
dining-room,  library,  &c  , on  the  ground-floor, 
billiard-room,  card-room,  smoking-room,  See., 
in  the  basement  story,  with  kitchens  for  cook- 
ing, cellars,  and  all  other  requisite  conveni- 
ences.  A grant  of  120/.  from  the  Education 

Committee  ot  the  Privy  Council,  lias  been 
made  towards  the  erection  of  two  new  schools 
in  Ludworth. A building  for  literary  pur- 

poses has  been  recently  erected,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  3,000/.,  by  the  inhabitants  ot  Wis- 
beach,  a town  with  a population  of  10,000. 
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THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Editor,— I was  surprised  to  find  from 
an  article  in  The  Builder  of  the  25th  inst., 
that  a casual  remark  of  mine  on  the  orientation 
of  churches,  which  I let  fall  in  the  course  of  my 
lecture  on  “ Medieval  Architecture,”  recently 
delivered  at  Liverpool,  should  have  given  rise  to 
observations  in  some  local  journals.  The  subject 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  unpremedltatedly, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  delivery  of  un- 
read lectures.  I recollect  stating  at  the  time, 
that  I did  not  then  remember  the  precise 
orientation  of  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  but  that  I 
was  quite  certain  that  the  altar  was  not  at  the 
east  end.  The  opinion  of  your  correspondent 
concurs  with  mine.  S.  Peter’s  stands  ap- 
proximativelv,  not  exactly,  east  and  west,  with 
the  altar  to,  the  west.  S.  John  s the  Lateran 
has  a similar  direction,  with  a twist  rather 
more  to  the  south  ; and  this,  the  “ Orbis  et 
urbis  mater,"  in  the  centre  of  Christian  Europe! 
In  St.  Maria  Maggiore  the  altar  end  is  to  the 
north-west;  in  S.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  west ; in 
S.  Gregorio  Romano,  close  to  it,  nearly  south  ; 
as  also  in  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  where  the 
pompous  funeral  service  for  O’Connell  was 
lately  performed;  and  the  same  is  observable 
in  S.  Ignazio.  the  church  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  ihe  focal  point  of  orthodoxy  ! On 
entering  Rome  by  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
traveller  finds  to  his  left  the  interesting  church 
of  S.  Maria,  with  its  altar  nearly  east.  But 
the  two  churches  immediately  opposite  the 
city  gates  have  their  entrances  to  the  north, 
their  altars  to  the  south  ! Now  these  are  not 
taken  as  rare  instances  of  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  present  authorities*  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  not  one-fourth  of  the 
Roman  churches  have  their  altars  at  the  east 
end  ; but  they  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  those  sacred  buildings. 
Consequently,  the  observance  is  not  a Catholic 
one  {non  ab  omnibus').  I believe  that  the 
primitive  Anglican  Church  did,  at  a very  early 
period,  adopt  this  tradition  ; but  surely  with 
us  the  question  arises,  whether  we  are  bound 
to  this  fragment  of  antiquity  hand  and  font, 
at  whatever  cost  or  convenience,  or  whether 
we  may  regard  it,  as  does  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  light  of  a non-essential,  subordinate  to 
other  considerations  of  locality,  and  the  relative 
position  with  other  objects.  A glance  at 
Nolli’s  fine  map  of  Rome  will  hear  out  my  re- 
marks, or  reference  to  the  compendious  plan 
of  Letarouilly. — Believe  me  to  he,  &c., 

1'.  L.  Donaldson. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ANTIQUITIES  IN 
WALES. 

CAMBRIAN  ARCH AJO LOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A society  for  the  examination  and  preser- 
vation of  the  antiquities  of  Wales  has  been 
established,  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  II.  Longueville  Jones; 
and  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  last  week  at  Aberystwith.  It  lasted 
four  davs,  and  many  interesting  papers  were 
read.  Sir  S.  Glynne,  Bart.,  took  the  chair, 
and  Lord  Dungannon,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, 
the  Dean  of  Hereford,  the  Dean  of  Bangor, 
and  others,  assisted.  Among  the  papers  read, 
which  related  to  architecture,  were  the  follow- 
ing : — 

On  the  “ History  and  Architecture  of  the 
Church  ofClynnog  Fawr,  Carnarvonshire,”  by 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  illustrated  with  a series 
of  sketches;  on  the  “ History  and  Architecture 
of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,”  by  the  Rev.  George 
Roberts  ; on  the  “ General  State  of  Welsh 
Antiquarian  Remains,  and  on  certain  desi- 
derata connected  with  them.” 

An  excursion  to  Strata  Florida  Abbey 
afforded  much  to  interest;  and  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  visit 
at  the  evening  meeting,  observed,  that  “ If  the 
only  result  of  the  society’s  visit  to  South  Wales 
was  the  careful  exploration  of  this  beautiful 
ruin,  their  time  would  not  have  been  thrown 
away  ; and  if  each  present  extended  his  in- 
quiries only  to  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, he  would  be  doing  a vast  amount  of 
good.” 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a subscription  to  clear 
out  the  remains  of  a ruin  which  possesses  a 
history  of  greater  interest  than  any  other 
ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Dungannon,  it  was 


resolved  that  the  restoration  of  Clynnog  Fawr 
Church,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Beuno,  there,  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Penson, 
architects.  The  Dean  of  Bangor  mentioned 
an  interesting  fact,  that  50/.  had  been  granted 
by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
Tudor  tombs  in  Penmyndd  Church,  Anglesey. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  next  general 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Carnarvon,  some- 
time in  1848.  

EARLY  STATE  OF  LAMBETH  MARSH. 

This  tract  of  land,  according  to  Hollar’s 
map,  extended  from  near  Staugale  to  Broad- 
wall,  and  was  bounded  by  the  river  on  the 
north-west  and  the  ancient  way  or  road  called 
Lambeth  Marsh  on  the  south-east.  From  ex- 
cavations, it  is  evident  that  the  flow  from  the 
river  has  not  extended  beyond  the  said  southern 
line.  The  lowest  part  of  this  land  is  where 
the  late  Belvidere  Brewery  was,  with  its  large 
piece  of  ornamental  water. 

Some  idea  of  its  early  state  may  be  formed 
from  examination  of  the  cuttings  for  the  rail- 
way and  lines  of  sewerage  now  making  at  the 
great  terminus,  near  York-road,  a space  in 
size  equal  to  Grosvenor-square.  It  is  there 
evident  that  a very  great  deposit  derived  from 
the  river,  had  accumulated  from  the  rise  of  the 
Thames,  bringing  on  occasional  inundations. 
In  some  places,  where  the  water  has  flowed 
in  with  greater  rapidity,  gravel  stones  have 
been  carried  in  ; at  other  parts  where  the  water 
-t  ight  have  remained  nearly  quiescent  (as  in  a 
dock),  there  is  to  be  found  merely  river  mud, 
settled  and  pressed,  so  as  to  appear  as  a kind  ot 
dark  wet  clay,  but  the  whole  contains  frag- 
ments of  twigs  and  wood  ; and  even  at  the 
lowest  parts  are  to  he  found  bones,  small  pieces 
of  Roman  tile,  and  of  brick,  which  is  an  un- 
doubted proof  that  this  sediment  is  not  of  ex- 
tremely ancient  date.  It  is  of  the  same  nature 
a9  the  present  adjacent  shore. 

The  names  of  Narrow-wall  and  Broad  wall 
have  been  derived  from  the  embankments 
subsequently  made.  Broadwall  became  a road 
leading  from  the  river  to  St.  George’s  fields. 

On  removing  the  ground  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  church  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a creek  had  extended  to  near  the 
road  there,  which  may  account  for  the  ancient 
road  taking  such  a bend  on  its  way  from  Stan- 
gate  (the  ferry  from  the  palace)  to  Kentstreet, 
the  then  only  way  to  Dover.  The  mud  is  not 
to  be  found  so  far  south  a9  the  Westminster- 
road,  nor  in  any  other  place,  excepting  within 
the  limits  above  mentioned.  T.  II. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  between  the 
railway  and  exchange  authorities,  is  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  no  new  contracts 
on  lines  authorized  last  session  should  be  en- 
tered on,  except  under  special  circumstances. 
Each  company,  however,  will  doubtless  look 
on  the  probable  increase  of  traffic  on  their  own 
main  lines,  by  the  formation  of  new  branches 
and  extensions,  as  amongst  those  ‘ special  cir- 
cumstances ’ entitling  them  to  make  exception 
to  the  proposed  rule, — even  tho’  it  were  impe- 
rative. Agreements  with  contractors  to  in- 
duce them  to  proceed  at  a moderate  speed, 
with  the  works  in  hand,  are  also  recommended, 
and  indeed  are  highly  recommendable  in  pro- 
bably most  cases,  though  they  will  form  a 
somewhat  curious  contrast  with  the  bonuses 

for  precipitate  haste  so  recently  prevalent. 

Meantime,  although  in  some  cases  matters 
have  already  come  to  a crisis,  a3  on  the  East 
Lancashire  line,  where  it  has  been  * resolved 
to  stop  entirely  the  works  on  the  Preston  and 
Liverpool’  portion  of  the  line,  and  to  induce,  if 
possible,  the  East  Lancashire  Company  also  ‘ to 
suspend  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  line 
near  Liverpool  which  the  two  companies  are 
constructing  jointly,’ — and  on  the  Basingstoke 
and  Salisbury  line,  where  a considerable  reduc- 
tion has  been  already  made  amongst  the  me- 
chanics and  others  employed  at  the  Andover 
establishment,  at  which  a winter’s  work  had 
been  looked  for  and  depended  on, — still, 
matters  on  the  whole  progress  as  if  no  real 
ground  of  danger,  or  more  evil  days  than  the 
present,  as  yet  were  dreaded  ; the  Ambergate, 
Nottingham,  and  Boston,  and  Eastern  Junc- 
tion shareholders,  for  instance,  having  just  been 


engaged  in  the  pleasing  duty  of  increasing  the 
number  of  their  directors  from  thirteen  to  a 
corps  of  sixteen  at  1 ,200/.  per  annum  each,  and 
that  by  a majority  of  no  less  than  20,000  shares 
— more  than  all  of  whom  were  confiding 
proxies  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  masons, 
unthankful  for  their  present  mercies,  are,  at 
Perth,  refusing  to  ‘ enlist  ’ for  28s.  a week,  at 
the  general  terminus,  even  though  invited  by 
the  stirring  appeal  of  the  drum;  and  at  Swansea 
and  Newport  they  have  j ust  struck  work  so  deter- 
minedly,that  a bargain  has  been  counter-struck 
between  the  engineers  and  the  contractors,  that 
stone  shall  be  turned  into  wood,  and  bridges 
be  built  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  so  as  to  save 
the  masons  trouble,  a mode  of  settling  the  dif- 
ference which  cannot  but  strike  and  astonish 
the  masons  very  forcibly,  if  it  do  not  altogether 
petrify  their  wooden  heads  into  stone  itself,  by 
wav  of  compensation  for  so  unexpected  a trans- 
figuration of  stone  blocks  into  blocks  of 

wood. We  can  see,  we  imagine,  through 

the  mists  of  future  progress,  that  our  proposed 
amendment  and  adoption  of  the  Austrian  im- 
perial law  anent  all  and  sundry  managers  of 
‘ railways  causing  accidents,’  up  even  to  the 
o casional  ‘ suspension  ’ of  a director,  as  an 
illustrious  example,  is  on  the  way  to,  if  not  on 
the  eve  of,  final  accomplishment.  One  of  the 
recent  legion  of  public  complainants,  awake  to 
the  right  remedy  or  preventive,  says— “ The 
learned  judges  have  hitherto  always  told  us  that 
wilful  negligence,  causing  human  death,  in- 
volved the  crime  of  manslaughter.  Are  rail- 
road directors  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
such  a law?  or  how,  otherwise,  does  their  wil- 
ful negligence  escape  punishment  ? If  a guard 
were  attached  to  every  two  carriages  of  a train, 
a constant  chain  of  communication  with  the 
engine-driver  from  all  parts  of  it  would  be  kept 
up,  available  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  and 
a similar  number  of  breaks  would  insure  the 
speedy  stoppage  of  any  train  on  the  occurrence 
of  danger,  and  probably  9ave  many  lives. 
These  precautions  have  already  been  often 
suggested,  and  recklessly  disregarded ; a fact 
which,  if  it  were  properly  impressed  by  every 
coroner  on  the  minds  of  his  jury,  when  im- 
pannelled  in  consequence  of  fatal  railroad  ac- 
cidents, would,  no  douht,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
duce such  verdicts  a9  would  soon  compel  the 
adoption  of  measures  dictated  by  mere  com- 
mon sense,  and  only  resisted  by  the  most  de- 
testable avarice.  Every  fresh  line  will  but  add 
to  our  dangers.”  The  coroner  on  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  next  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine 
of  the  railway  Mammon  will  not  fail,  we  trust, 
to  point  out  the  path  of  law  and  duty  to  the 
immaculate  twelve.  Meantime,  proforma,  we 
may  chronicle  another  of  the  plentiful  sugges- 
tions to  which  it  is  plainly  useless  to  expect 
attention  in  the  only  yet  available  quarter.  A 
correspondent  of  the’  Leeds  Intellujencer  pro- 
poses the  adaptation  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  a reservoir  of  portable  dimensions,  with  a 
force  pump  and  whistle,  to  the  production  of 
a code  of  signals  for  such  purposes  as  those 
already  pointed  out  ad  nauseam. It  ap- 

pears, from  an  appropriate  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  railway  accidents,  to  be  presented  to  the 
new  members  of  Parliament,  that  during  the 
last  half  year,  ending  30th  of  June,  and  of 
course  exclusive  of  the  more  recent  fatalities, 
101  human  beings  were  killed,  and  100  more 
or  less  injured,  on  railways  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, — a number  equivalent  of  course 
to  200  killed  and  as  many  wounded  every  year. 

The  progress  of  the  Shrewsbury  railway 

bridge  has  been  delayed  by  the  swelling  of  the 

river  during  the  late  rains. Mr.  Knight, 

contractor  of  the  works  on  the  Rugby  and 
Leamington  line,  has  not  only  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  his  workmen  by  the  erection  of  a 
quadrangle  of  convenient  cottages,  but  for  their 
moral  welfare  by  the  erection  of  a chapel  for 
divine  worship  on  Sundays. The  Birken- 

head Docks  have  been  made  free,  for  all  ship- 
ping landing  cargoes,  by  the  railway  company, 
who  are  themselves  to  pay  the  tonnage  rates, — 
6d.  for  foreign  and  Id.  for  coasting  vessels; 
so  that  virtually  no  dues  whatever  are  now 
charged  on  ships  entering  or  goods  landed  at 

this  port. The  express  trains  from  London 

to  Liverpool,  via  the  Trent  Valley  line,  will 
perform  the  distance  — 200  miles — in  five  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour.  4 he 
works  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Coulthard  and 
Allen,  between  Clapham  and  Casterton,  on  the 
North-Western,  are  progressing,  and  the 
village  of  Ingleton  is  filled  with  work  people 
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employed  on  the  line.  The  viaduct  across  the 
river  Greta,  which  consists  of  twelve  arches  of 
considerable  span  and  height,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  Messrs.  Walmslev  and  Headley, 
of  Preston,  to  be  built  of  stones  from  Newby 

Moor  Quarry. The  proprietor  of  the  Hull 

Packet  has  published  a lithographic  view  of  the 
Hull  railvvaystation  and  hotel,  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  the  architect,  Mr.  Andrew,  ot  York. 
Workmen  are  now  busily  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  site  at  the  Spital,  Newcastle-on-'i'yne, 
for  the  central  railway  station  there,  which  is 

to  cost 94,000/. On  the  railway  woiks,  near 

Mallow,  Ireland,  a man  was  killed  on  Tuesday 
week  by  the  falling  in  of  an  earth  bank ; and  a 
correspondent  of  a Cork  paper  says: — “ Not  a 
day  passes  without  one  or  more  accidents.  1 
have  heard  it  stated  that  the  overseers,  who 
are  themselves  sub-contractors,  make  the  poor 
workmen  cut  in  loo  deeply,  in  order  thereby  to 
facilitate  the  fall  of  the  earth-bank,  and  thus 
save  the  extra  expense  which  would  be  incurred 
by  doing  it  without  danger  to  life  or  limb.” — 
On  15th  inst.  all  the  railways  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  are  to  be  simultaneously 
opened,  that  being  the  birthday  of  the  king. — 
As  soon  as  the  line  of  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Prague  is  completed,  every 
locomotive  is  to  be  furnished  with  a small 
electric  apparatus,  by  aid  of  which,  and  by  that 
of  a wire,  which  can,  at  pleasure,  he  put  into 
communication  with  that  of  the  railway,  the 
train  can  announce  to  every  station  far  or  near, 
the  events  it  may  have  learnt  upon  the  road. 
We  had  occasion,  we  think,  to  report  some 
time  since,  that  this  project  was  in  hand.  We 
are  glad  to  find  it  still  tenacious  of  existence, 
as  are  so  few  really  good  or  useful  schemes 
such  as  this  may  be,  or  at  all  events,  ought 
to  be. 


ings  of  each  room,  into  which  they  open  by 
valvular  fissures.  The  impure  air  of  each 
room  escapes  by  other  valvular  apertures, 
opening  into  the  chimney  as  high  as  the  ceil- 
ing. The  apparatus  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
throwing  into  the  building  three  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air,  which,  as  the  hospital  con- 
tains a hundred  inmates,  is  an  allowance  of 
twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  every  person. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  (a  reconstruction,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  of  the  “ Association 
of  Architectural  Draughtsmen  ”)  will  hold 
their  first  conversazione  at  their  new  rooms, 
Lyon’s  Hill  Hall,  Strand,  on  Friday  next.  A 
prospectus  put  forth  by  the  committee  states, 
that, — “ The  chief  objects  of  the  Architectural 
Association  are,  the  advancement  of  the  study 
of  design  in  architecture,  the  development  of 
true  principles  of  criticism,  and  the  affording 
means  whereby  the  student  may  acquire  an 
aptitude  for  the  application,  re-combination, 
and  extension  of  the  present  materials  of  the 
art.”  And  that, — “ For  the  attainment  of  these 
ohjects,  the  business  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  association  will  consist  of  the  production 
of  designs  for  previously  determined  subjects; 
the  reading  of  papers  on  the  several  branches 
of  science  and  art,  comprehended  under  the 
term  architecture;  free  and  open  discussion; 
and  the  contribution  to  the  society’s  portfolio 
of  subjects  displaying  either  originality  of 
design,  examples  of  construction  and  decora- 
tion, or  modes  of  representation.” 

The  annual  subscription  is  ten  shillings, 
payable  quarterly. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  CONSUMPTIV 
HOSPITAL. 

A correspondent  has  forwarded  to  ns  th 
following  account  of  the  mode  adopted  fo 
ventilating  the  hospital  tor  consumption  8 
Bron.pton,  by  Dr.  Arnott. 

For  veutilating  purposes,  air  may  either  b 
draivn  in  and  out,  or  driven  in  and  out.  I 
the  present  case,  as  the  more  economical  mod» 
the  second  has  been  adopted,  and  the  rotator 
fan  and  the  screw  are  the  instruments  em 
ployed.  Dr.  Arnott  has  derived  the  mai: 
idea  of  his  plan  from  an  apparatus  invente 
about  a century  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales 
It  consisted  of  a bellows-like  chamber,  with 
tube  and  nozzle,  through  which  the  air  wa 
expelled  into  the  chamber  to  be  purified.  Th 
machine  was  very  generally  employed  in  th 
English  and  Danish  navies,  but  was  u Iti  mate  I 
abandoned  because  of  the  labour  required  ti 
force  the  air  through  the  narrow  nozzle  am 
pipe.  One-half  the  ship’s  crew  were  require, 
to  ventilate  the  other  half.  Dr.  Arnott  sav 
the  advantages  of  this  contrivance,  and  per 
ceived  also  lhat  he  could  dispense  with  th 
enormous  power  required  to  propel  the  air 
simply  by  enlarging  the  area  of  the  nozzle  It 
the  same  calibre  as  that  of  the  main  box 
The  application  of  steam  power  also  render 
the  apparatus  complete.  It  now  consists  o 
two  wooden  quadrangular  boxes,  in  which  tivi 
hollow  pistons  move  up  aod  down  alternately 
by  means  ot  a rod  attached  to  either  end  of  i 
wooden  beam,  on  the  principle  of  a steam 
engine.  T lie  beam  is  moved  by  a steam-en 
glue  nt  about  one-horse  power.'  When  tin 
wooden  piston  descends  in  tile  box.  a valvi 
opens  in  the  upper  half  of  the  box,  tlmiugl 
which  the  air  is  admitted;  when  the  pistol 
ascends,  the  valye  is  closed,  and  the  air  is  pro 
pelled  into  a cemral  chamber.  The  sam. 
effect  is  produced  ,n  the  lower  half  of  the  box 
and  thus  both  boxes,  each  ascent  ant 
descent  of  the  piston  impels  a quantity  of  ail 
into  the  central  chamber  situated  between  tht 
two.  From  the  central  chamber  the  air  rise' 
into  another  apartment,  filled  with  plates  o 
copper,  heated  by  an  adjacent  fire.  These  art 
placed  at  distance,  of  half  an  inch  from  on, 
another,  and  the  air  passing  between  them  b 
thus  raised  to  the  desired  temperature  Th, 
warm  atmosphere  now  passes  into  a lare, 
tube,  which  ascends  to  the  top  story  of  th. 
building,  but  in  its  course  gives  off  a brand 
at  each  flat  or  landing.  These  are  divide, 
into  ramifications,  the  narrowest  of  which  g, 
to  the  nearest  apartments,  and  the  widest  tt 
the  most  distant.  They  run  along  the  skirt. 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH,  WIDCOMBE, 
BATH, 

The  style  of  this  church,  briefly  alluded  to 
in  our  leading  article  last  week,  is  the  deco- 
rated ; it  is  98  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
64  feet  wide  from  north  to  south,  in  the  clear 
ot  the  walls.  There  is  a transept  to  the  north, 
in  which  is  a vestry-room  and  seats  for  300 
children,  abuiit  half  of  whom  are  seated  in  a 
gallery  in  the  transept.  The  body  of  the  church 
affords  scuts  for  900  adults.  The  ground  on 
which  the  church  is  erected  is  so  limited  in 
extent  as  not  to  admit  of  a projecting  chancel ; 
one  is  formed  by  stone  screens  or  parcloses,  in 
the  easternmost  intercolumns  of  the  nave.  The 
church  has  little  decoration,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, when  it  is  known  that  the  cost,  exclu- 
sive ot  site,  See.,  was  5,000/.  The  spire  is  150 
feet  high.  Messrs. Manners  and  Gill  were  the 
architects. 


A VOICE  FROM  WINDSOR.* 

1 his  “ Voice,”  in  a blue  cover,  says  that 
the  royal  town  is  being  ruined  by  the  unwhole- 
some restrictions  thrown  in  the  way  of  visitors 
to  the  Castle,  which,  said  “ Voice  ” avers,  our 
good  Queen  can  know  nothing  of.  Instead  of 
the  average  annual  number  of  150,000  ad- 
mirers, shouts  “Voice,”  only  27,000  passed 
through  in  1846,  when  the  visit  was  made 
“ f,ee  ” ,0  ‘he  public,  but  by  tickets  only  ob- 
tainable in  London.  The  inconvenience  and 
loss  which  followed  this  regulation,  led  to  the 
issuing  of  tickets,  from  the  Winchester  Tower, 
in  the  Castle,  to  “residents  and  visitors  at 
Windsor,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  them  in  London,”  but,  according  to 
our  “Voice,”  Mr.  John  Roberts,  therein 
placed  to  dispense  them,  exercises  such  an 
amusing  caprice,  as  to  make  this  order  of  little 
service.  “Voice”  speaketh  out  plainly, — 
perhaps  it  cometh  from  a stomach,  which  may 
be  pinched,— and  will,  we  hope,  be  listened  to 
so  far  as  it  presenteth  reason. 


I IIE  i\l  A SONS  AND  THE  FOUR  o’cLOC 

umIV,L£GE — Ahout  150  masons  dined  ; 
vv,'lte  Conduit  House,  on  28th  ultimo,  “i 
commemoration  of  the  achievement  of  the  for 
o clock  movement,”  and  a testimonial  wi 
presented  to  one  of  their  number  for  h 
services  in  obtaining  this  privilege  from  th 
masters.  ° 


* Strange,  Patemoster-r 


EFFECT  OF  SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE 
ON  THAT  OF  VENICE. 

A correspondent  of  the  Athenceum,  in 
a letter  from  Venice,  refers  to  the  effect 
of  Arabian  art  upon  that  of  Venice.  Such 
of  the  communication  as  relates  to  archi- 
tecture we  extract: — “There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  earliest  good  edifices  of  the  Ve- 
netians were  Byzantine; — but  the  fame  and 
beauty  of  the  Saracenic  style  soon  swept  all 
before  it.  The  Ducal  palace,  in  which  the 
Saracenic  predominates,  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Calendario  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century — and  to  have  been  thus  a con- 
temporary of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  llassan  in 
Cairo,  just  after  the  two  great  Kalaons  had 
added  so  many  magnificent  edifices  to  that 
capital  : — and  surely  the  Arabic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful in  architecture  after  their  dissolution  in 
the  lower  empire  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  northern  Gothic.  The  Arabs  in 
their  details  shewed  (excepting  perhaps  in 
Granada)  less  curious  and  elaborate  tracery 
than  the  men  of  the  north  ; but  with  them  it 
was  always  in  subordination  to  some  great 
teature  either  of  the  elevation  or  the  interior 

— and  always  formed  a harmonizing  contrast 
to  some  more  simple  part  of  an  edifice,  or  a 
relief  to  the  mere  grandeur  of  its  outline.  This 
it  is  which  has  made  the  Ducal  palace  the  most 
beautiful  edifice  in  the  world.  The  old  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  before  it  was  burnt  down— as 
shewn  in  the  large  and  curious  picture  of 
‘ Gentile  Bellino’  (a.d.  1496)  atthe  Accademia 

— was  entirely  Saracenic ; so  that  the  Piazza 
must  have  borne  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
court  of  a mosque.  For  it  was  then  much 
smaller;  being  narrower  by  the  breadth  of  the 
campanile,  and  something  more.  Not  only 
were  the  archivolts  of  the  horse- shoe  form  and 
the  cornices  seriated,  but  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars  the  Oriental  style  was  imitated. 

Several  remarkable  edifices  of  Saracenic  ar- 
chitecture are  yet  visible  on  the  Grand  Cunal : 
— one  of  which  is  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi. 
There  is,  however,  no  connection  between  its 
architecture  and  the  subsequent  destination 
which  gave  it  its  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  12th  or  13ih  century, — when 
the  Saracenic  taste  was  in  full  prevalence. 

“Alter  the  Italian  invasion  of  die  cinque- 
cento,  and  the  different  direction  taken  by  Pal- 
ladio, Sansovino,  and  Sammicheli,  Venice  ra- 
pidly changed  appearance.  To  such  houses  as 
are  seen  in  Giovanni  Mansueti  and  Vittore 
Carpaccio  succeeded  the  modern  Palazzo,  with 
its  balconies  and  pilasters.  'The  change  is 
not  to  be  regretted  as  regards  Venice  in  gene- 
ral ; but  I certainly  think  that  the  old  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  with  its  Arabic  colonnades,  its 
serrated  cornices,  and  its  bright  red  pavement 
streaked  with  white  marble,  would  have  been 
more  in  unison  with  the  church  and  the  Ducal 
palace.  St.  Mark’s  is  still  the  most  oriental  of 
all  the  edifices  in  Venice.  Place  an  ignorant 
Cairene  at  the  gate  next  the  Piazza  dei  Leoni, 
and  you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing him  that  Venice  was  not  the  seat  of  a 
long  and  illustrious  Saracenic  occupation, — 
and  that  St.  Marco  is  not  a mosque  abaodo  ied 
to  defilement  by  the  anger  of  God  or  the  p isil- 
lanimity  of  the  bearers  of  the  buuners  of 
Islam.  The  crowd  of  domes,  the  innumerable 
costly  pillars  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  colours,  and 
capitals,  which  have  the  air  of  having  adorned 
successively  the  palaces  of  antiquity,  the 
churches  ot  the  lower  empire,  and  the  mosques 
ot  the  Saracens,  at  length  stand  in  enduring 
commemoration  of  the  Millennium  during 
which  the  Levant  influenced  the  arts  and  exer- 
cised the  arms  of  the  great  republic.  Even 
the  turned  wooden  grates  or  window  frames 
above  the  great  gates  are  of  the  very  patterns 
used  to  this  day  in  Cairo — and  which  were  in 
the  15th  century  all  gilt.”  The  Palazzo  Lore- 
dano,  a peculiarly  light  and  handsome  speci- 
men of  Saracenic  architecture,  built  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Italian  style — and  the  cele- 
brated Ca  Doio,  now  the  property  of  Taglioni 
— are  both  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
further  consideration. 


Weston-Super-Mare  Bridge. — Recent 
tremendous  gales  have  nearly  destroyed  one  of 
the  piers  in  course  of  erection  for  the  intended 
suspension-bridge  here,  concerning  which  we 
spoke  sometime  since.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  mass  must  be  taken  down. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS. 

A special  court  was  held  on  Friday  last,  Capt. 
Bague  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hertslet,  the  clerk,  read  a letter  from  the 
vestry  clerk  of  St.  Anne’s,  Paddington,  complain- 
ing of  nuisances  from  the  want  of  drainage  on  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Eyre,  and  calling  upon  the 
court  to  put  in  force  the  powers  of  their  new  Act 
for  the  abatement  of  the  same.  Referred  to  the  sur- 
veyor.— A memorial  was  read  from  a resident  house- 
holder of  Ladbroke-terrace,  Notting-hill,  which 
was  signed  by  nine  other  persons,  complaining  of 
the  pestiferous  nature  of  a drain  near  their  houses, 
which  emitted  effluvium  of  the  most  pernicious  de- 
scription, one  life  having  already  been  sacrificed  by 
it,  while  others  were  threatened,  and  calling  upon 
the  court  to  stop  and  entirely  remove  the  same. 
The  surveyor  was  ordered  to  take  immediate  steps 
in  the  matter. — A most  voluminous  document  was 
next  handed  in  from  Mr.  Edmund  Warne,  the  vestry 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  the  very  deficient  state  of 
the  drainage  of  that  locality,  and  enumerating  up- 
wards of  fifty  streets  that  were  entirely  without, 
or  only  partially  provided  with  sewerage.  That  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  was  most  seriously  affected 
thereby,  and  praying  relief  under  the  powers  of 
this  court.  This  document  led  to  a long  conversa- 
tion, and  it  was  finally  ordered  that  Mr.  Warne  be 
informed  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  into  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Drainage  of  Long  Acre. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a short  time  since  M.  Le  Breton  brought 
before  the  court  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  life 
of  George  Grosse,  of  Langley-court,  Long  Acre, 
from  the  want  of  proper  drainage,  and  the  surveyor 
of  this  court  was  ordered  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  evil  and  preventing  similar 
fatal  results.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Phillips  presented  the  following  report  : — 

“ Long  Acre  is  situate  on  a summit  level,  being 
the  ridge  of  a hill.  From  Drury-lane  to  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane  the  ground  falls  to  the  westward,  and  it 
subsides  to  the  northward  and  southward.  As  the 
keeping  of  all  sewers  properly  washed  out  and 
cleansed  must  necessarily  depend  on  a good  supply 
of  water,  the  principle  which  I have  thought  it  best 
to  follow  for  the  proposed  drainage  of  Long  Acre, 
is  to  obtain  this  by  carrying  a sewer  from  the  lower 
end  of  Long  Acre  and  St.  Martin’s  lane  to  the 
upper  end  at  Drury-lane,  forming  junctions  with 
the  main  sewers  at  the  two  last-mentioned  places. 
It  is  not  intended  by  this  means  to  divert  the  sew- 
erage from  Drury-lane,  and  so  to  surcharge  the 
sewer  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  but  an  ample  supply  of 
water  can  thus,  when  required,  be  obtained  from 
the  sewer  in  Drury-lane,  situate  on  a high  level,  for 
washing  out  not  only  the  proposed  sewer  in  Long 
Acre,  but  also  the  sewers  proposed  to  be  built  in 
the  various  streets,  alleys,  and  courts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  on  a low  level. 

The  position  and  level  of  the  sewer  proposed  will 
have  reference  to  carrying  out  this  principle  to  the 
improvement  and  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood 
generally. 

Having  a due  regard  to  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility, economy  in  the  construction  of  sewers  is  as 
essential  a feature  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
as  the  arrangement  for  keeping  them  cleansed.  After 
mature  consideration,  therefore,  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  a sewer  of 
the  accompanying  shape,  size,  and  thickness  (4£ 
inches)  will  be  found  sufficient  and  ample  for  the 
drainage  of  Long  Acre.  The  greater  part  of  it  may 
be  executed  by  tunnelling,  for  as  the  earth  through 
which  it  will  pass  is  of  a gravelly  nature,  not  liable 
to  expand  and  slip,  it  is  so  far  favourable  for  its 
construction. 

The  total  length  of  sewer  required,  including  the 
necessary  junctions  for  the  side  streets,  courts,  &c., 
will  be  about  1,825  feet,  and  I estimate  the  expense 
at  750/.  The  same  length  of  the  present  No.  2 
sewer  (9-inch  brickwork)  will  cost  1,50U/.,  or  double 
the  former  sum.  Should  the  court  determine  to 
build  the  half-brick  sewer  as  proposed  by  me,  I 
think  the  court  should  execute  the  work.” 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  wished,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  know  who  was  to  pay  for  the  proposed 
work,  and  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  tax  the  pre- 
sent generation  for  carrying  out  an  enormous 
system  which  must  tend  to  the  benefit  of  their  suc- 
cessors. He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  they  should  proceed  with  caution, 
and  not  ruin  by  expenses  those  whose  health  they 
were  about  to  preserve,  and  that  all  their  works 
should  be  done  with  extreme  caution.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  as  the  Mercers’  Company  had  profited 
by  the  property,  that  they  ought  to  build  the  sewer, 
and  this  court  might  also  compel  them  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  said  the  state  of  Long  Acre  re- 
quired their  immediate  attention,  for  by  the  want 
of  drainage  people  had  lost  their  lives,  while  they 
had  for  years  and  years  been  endeavouring  to  com- 


pel the  owners  of  the  property, — not  only  the 
Mercers’  Company,  but  other  proprietors, — to  do 
what  was  required,  but  without  success.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act  they  had  the  power  to 
execute  the  works,  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to 
pay  for  their  construction.  As  to  any  difficulty 
about  raising  the  money,  he  thought  a few  hundred 
pounds  would  be  lent  with  readiness  by  the  Messrs. 
Drummond  at  5 per  cent.,  for  he  had  himself  that 
day  effected  a loan  for  the  baths  and  washhouses  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  with  the  Economic 
Assurance  Company,  of  10,000/.,  at  5 per  cent. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  proceed  with  caution  ; but  in  this  case 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
quired work  before  the  winter  overtook  them,  and 
not  to  allow  another  year  to  go  on  without  some 
improvement,  particularly  as  a petition  had  been 
presented,  signed  by  nearly  every  inhabitant,  re- 
quiring immediately  that  something  should  be  done. 
The  surveyor  held  his  power  under  the  court,  and 
was  an  officer  of  great  value,  with  great  experience 
in  these  matters,  and  his  calculations  in  the  case  of 
Kensington  had  been  verified  to  the  letter.  In  fact, 
contractors  had  been  found  to  do  the  work  even 
below  the  estimate.  In  Southampton  very  exten- 
sive works  had  been  done  in  41-  inch  work,  and 
found  to  be  very  successful ; and  he  thought  re- 
ducing their  plan  to  inches  would  give  them  the 
means  of  making  sewers  where  they  were  never  be- 
fore thought  of,  but  where  they  were  most  required  ; 
for  it  appeared  that  it  was  in  the  suburban  districts 
where  the  greater  portion  of  their  sewers  were  con- 
structed, while  very  little  money  was  laid  out  in 
making  new  sewers  in  the  very  centre  of  London. 
Few  persons  were  aware  that  in  a street  like  Long 
Acre,  within  half  a mile  of  Trafalgar-square,  there 
was  no  sewer,  but  that  the  accumulation  of  the  filth 
of  cesspools  was  necessary  at  intervals  to  be  pumped 
into  the  public  streets.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
this  court  would  immediately  carry  out  the  measure 
proposed,  and  concluded  by  moving, — “That  the 
report  of  the  surveyor  on  the  sewerage  of  Long  Acre 
be  adopted,  and  in  4£  inches  work.” 

Mr.  L.  Wood  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Donaldson  was  happy  they  were  at  last 
in  the  position  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  forming  a 
sewer  in  Long  Acre,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  occasion  for  forcing  contributions  from  the 
owners  of  the  property  there,  and  trusted  it  would 
not  be  done  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  court 
or  the  district,  but  that  such  portion  as  could  should 
be  claimed  from  individuals.  The  public,  too, 
ought  to  know  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  this 
court  that  the  work  had  not  been  done  before,  but 
that  their  power  was  unequal  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  With  respect  to  the  plan,  he  thought  it  was  a 
desirable  one  ; but  as  to  the  4^-inch  work,  he  felt 
alarm  when  it  was  proposed  for  Kensington,  being 
in  a district  which  might  at  a future  time  be  used 
for  the  drainage  of  the  entire  locality  ; and  he  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  proposition  of  4a-inch 
work  for  such  a district  as  Long  Acre.  They  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  build  sewers  every  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  but  they  should  be  of  that  substan- 
tial nature  as  would  last  for  ages.  Expense  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  durability  should 
be  their  first  consideration,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  plan  proposed. 

The  surveyor  had  made  a calculation,  and  the 
difference  between  4i-inch  work  and  9-inch  work 
was  as  between  7s.  6d.  and  12s.  3d. 

Mr.  Gunter,  not  being  a practical  man,  should 
vote  for  the  plan  of  the  surveyor ; for  if  even  the 
sewer  should  fall  in,  he  should  not  consider  any 
blame  due  to  himself.  They  had  placed  their  sur- 
veyor in  authority,  and  he  thought  they  should  act 
upon  his  suggestions,  and  not  upon  those  of  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  every  commissioner  ought  to 
use  his  own  discretion.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
plan  proposed  for  such  a thoroughfare  as  Long 
Acre  was  what  the  public  had  a right  to  expect,  and 
he  could  not  support  the  proposition  for  doing  the 
work  on  the  4 j, -inch  principle. 

Mr.  Halswell  supported  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  was  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  plan  should  be  referred  back  to  the  surveyor, 
as  he  objected  to  the  court  doing  the  work.  They 
had  the  power  at  any  time  to  compel  the  Mercers’ 
Company  to  execute  the  works  in  Long  Acre,  but 
the  collateral  streets  and  alleys  were  totally  unpro- 
vided for.  The  people  in  Long  Acre  had  the  power 
to  remedy  themselves,  but  in  the  back  streets, 
where  pestilence  was  raging,  the  evil  was  left  un- 
touched. Let  them  spend  the  money  in  forming 
sewers  there,  and  afterwards  bring  that  powerful 
body,  the  Mercers’  Company,  before  the  public, 
and  compel  them  to  do  what  was  required.  He 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  “ That  theplan  be  referred 
back  to  the  surveyor,  to  report  as  well  upon  the 
several  courts  and  alleys  collateral  with  Long  Acre, 
as  Long  Acre  itself,  and  to  submit  estimates  for  the 
same.” 

Mr.  Gutch  seconded  the  amendment,  Mr. 
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Cantwell,  as  a practical  man,  dissented  from  an 
opinion  given  by  the  surveyor,  that  he  would  sooner 
have  the  arch  turned  in  mortar  than  cement,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  4^  inch  brickwork  if 
done  in  cement  was  equal  to  9 inch  work  in  mortar. 
Mr.  Kendall  objected  to  4J  inch  work. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  replied,  and  asserted  that  both 
Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Hardwick  were  favourable  to 
4£  inch  work. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment,  which 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of  8 to  3 ; and  a sub- 
sequent amendment,  adopting  the  plan  of  the  sur- 
veyor, excepting  that  the  work  should  be  9 inches, 
instead  of  4J,  was  rejected  by  6 to  2.  The  original 
resolution  was  then  carried,  as  was  also  the  follow- 
ing : — “ That  the  solicitors  be  required  to  prepare 
and  give  all  necessary  notices  for  the  works  in  Long 
Acre,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ActlO  & 11  Viet., 
cap.  70.” 

The  Sanatory  Commission  at  Gwyder  House. — 
Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  drew  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  a notice  in  one  of  the  morning  journals  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  sanatory  commission, 
stating  that  their  surveyor  had  given  evidence  before 
it,  and  wished  to  know  whether  he  had  any  commu- 
nication to  make  to  the  court  on  the  evidence  he 
had  given. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  the  surveyor  had  placed  himself  entirely  in 
his  hands,  and  such  being  the  case,  he  now  told  him 
that  he  thought  the  most  prudent  course  for  him 
to  pursue  was  not  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  him  to  the  sanatory  commission  at 
Gwyder  House.  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  was  sur- 
prised at  the  decision  of  the  chairman,  although  he 
must  of  course  bow  to  it.  The  Surveyor  said,  his 
examination  was  a very  lengthened  one,  and  em- 
braced a variety  of  questions,  but  he  could  not  tax 
his  memory  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  said,  in  the  course  of  his  exami- 
nation he  might  have  been  asked  whether  their 
court  was  an  efficient  one,  but  they  could  not  expect 
him  to  answer  such  a question  there.  Mr.  Phillips  : 
If  I am  to  give  an  honest  opinion,  I should  say  this 
court  is  not  an  efficient  one.  Mr.  Hawkes : I 
should  say  so  too,  by  the  appointment  of  such  ineffi- 
cient officers. 


Want  ok  Houses  in  Edinburgh. — A 
singular  and  yet  a very  natural  reaction  is  at 
length  about  to  take  the  place  of  that  stagna- 
tion in  the  building  trades,  which,  in  its 
turn,  inevitably  followed  on  the  mad  specula- 
tions, which,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
since,  reared  up  an  entire  new  city,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  midst  of  corn-fields’  and  farm- 
houses. Such  a lesson  had  been  then  learned 
as  has  scarcely  yet  been  forgotten ; so  that 
the  necessary  demands  of  a growing  popula- 
tion have  been  hitherto  unheeded,  and  the 
consequence  now  is,  an  exorbitant  rise  of 
rents,  the  emigration  of  the  new  town  ancient 
immigrants  back  again  to  the  old  town  whence 
they  came,  and  the  ousting  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  whose  sturdy  shoulders  all  heavy 
loads  of  grievance  ever  ultimately  fall,  even 
out  of  the  old  town,  which  had  been  so  long 
since,  as  it  were,  handed  down  to  them.  More 
room  is  now  the  outcry,  and  the  only  fear  may 
shortly  be,  that  a new  generation  of  builders, 
who  have  neither  reaped  nor  partaken  of  the 
experience  of  their  now  wiser  fathers,  may 
not  deign  to  benefit  by  that  experience,  but 
once  embarked,  may  rather  vie  with  them  in  a 
new  race  of  floating  building  speculations  to 
supply  the  now  very  urgent  demand.  While 
not  a seventh  part  of  the  foimer  amount  of 
building  is  as  yet  in  progress,  there  has  been 
an  immense  increase  of  alteration  and  im- 
provement, all,  however,  tending  rather  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  accommodation  than 
to  increase  it.  What  are  now  required,  are 
the  rapid  erection  of  cheap  and  plain,  but 
substantial  erections  in  or  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  old  or  new,  for  the  middle  classes, 
and  square  or  other  blocks  of  cottages,  in  like 
localities,  with  open  airy  sites,  for  the  lower. 
“ And  there  is  little  doubt,”  observes  the 
Mai/,  “ that  there  will  ways  and  means  be 
found  of  producing  the  requisite  house  ac- 
commodation in  and  around  the  city,  so  soon 
as  it  becomes  obvious  to  builders  or  specula- 
tors that  it  is  urgently  wanted  and  sure  to 
pay,”  as  it  now  appears  to  be. 

Sohooii  op  Design,  Somerset  House. — 
Nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  alter  the  system  at  the  school.  It 
is  to  open  on  Monday  next,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  ensure  a council  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  which,  owing  to  the  retirements,  is  a 
difficult  matter. 
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Cormpontieiue. 

COVER  HARBOUR — UPRIOHT  WALLS  IN  THE 
SEA. 

Sir, — Looking  through  The  Buii-der  for 
the  18th  ult.,  1 was  struck  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  against  the  prac- 
ticability of  building  a perpendicular  mole  in 
the  sea!  The  ancients  managed  these  things 
well  enough  “ to  my  personal  knowledge,  as 
witness  the  mural  mole  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
“ wall  ” at  Santa  Maura,  Caligula’s-bridge,  at 
Pausilipo,  and  numerous  others. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  H.  S. 


BRICKS  FOR  ROAD  PAVEMENT. 

Sir, — Ingenuity  is  nearly  exhausted  in  de- 
vising improvements  in  paving.  Almost  every 
thing,  even  India-iubber,  has  been  put  in 
requisition.  Bricks  remain,  however,  to  be 
tried,  i.e.,  for  public  roads;  and  since  various 
kinds,  according  to  the  different  purposes,  are 
already  produced,  they  could  surely  be  made 
fit  for  this  purposp.  They  might  be  laid  on 
end,  and  need  not  be  more  than  6 inches  long. 
As  they  would  all  be  exactly  alike,  there  would 
be  no  fitting  or  choosing,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  best  cut  stones,  by  which  much  time  would 
be  saved,  and  the  pavers  enabled  to  proceed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Where  the  road  is 
sufficiently  wide,  they  could  do  one-half  first, 
while  carriages  passed  on  the  other, by  which  the 
very  injurious  interruptions  to  business  in  our 
principal  streets  would  he  obviated.  Probably 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  would  grant  per- 
mission, without  waiting  for  a special  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  make  bricks  of  any  size  and 
form,  when  confined  exclusively  to  paving. 

Projector. 


TO  DETERMINE  LINES  OF  ROOF. 

Sir, — Will  one  of  your  readers  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  how  to  get  by  lines  the 
saddle  of  a ridge  stone  for  the  hip  of  a roof, 
supposing  the  pitch  of  the  roof  to  be  one-fourth 
of  the  spun. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Carp  ENT  F.R. 


ifttgrrllaitra. 


Chart  of  ancient  Armour.* — The  au- 
thor of  this  pictorial  chart  expresses  a hope 
that  it  will  he  found  useful  and  acceptable  “to 
those  wandering  among  the  ancient  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  our  cathedrals,  or  tread- 
ing the  brasses  of  our  country  churches  ; to 
the  student  poring  over  the  pages  of  chivalry  or 
deciphering  the  illuminations  of  middle-age 
lore  ; to  the  traveller  exploring  the  armour- 
galleries  of  his  own  or  of  foreign  countries; 
to  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  historian,  and 
the  costumist ;” — and  we  beg  leave  to  say,  we 
think  it  will.  It  consists  of  a folded  sheet,  where- 
on are  nicely  depicted  eighteen  figures,  shewing 
the  variations  in  armour  between  the  11th 
and  1/th  centuries.  It  will  not  give  pro- 
found knowledge,  but  those  who  master  it  fully, 
will  be  able  to  approximate  the  date  of  most  of 
•he  armour  and  effigies  which  may  be  brought 
before  them.  In  the  little  key  which  accom- 
panies the  chart,  Mr.  Hewitt  gives  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : — 

It  will  be  of  use  to  note  that,  for  general 
purposes,  the  body  armour  during  four  centuries 
may  be  thus  simply  classified  : — 

12th  century. ...  Scale,  ring,  and  mail,  unmixed 
with  plate. 

13th  century Mixed  mail  and  plate;  the  mail 

predominating. 

j4th  century..  ..Mixed  mail  and  plate  ; the  plate 
prevailing. 

15th  century. . . . Era  of  complete  plate. 


For  the  16tb  centory,  or  Tudor  peri, 
the  breastplate  trill  he  found  a good  guide 
form  , vasal  first  globose ; theo  a point  appeal 
to  front  near  the  centre  : this  p„int  ” pe 
gradually  fell  towards  the  waist,  till  at  last 
extended  even  beyond  the  band  of  the  brea 
plate,  and  assumed  both  the  form  and  the  nai 
of  a ‘ peascod.’  Under  the  Stuarts,  i 
peaked  waists  by  degrees  disappeared,  till 
length  the  breastplate  became  nearly  square 
its  termination,  with  an  obtuse  ridge  down  t 
centre.” 


By  j"  ifStt  lb'  mh  ,h' 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Irish  Art-Union  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. — Addresses  to  Lord  Clarendon 
have  of  course  been  numerous.  The  Royal 
Irish  Art-Union,  amongst  other  bodies,  pre- 
sented one  on  the  occasion  of  his  Excellency’s 
visit  to  an  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  native 
artists,  soliciting  him  to  become  a patron  of 
that  body.  The  Viceroy  at  once  assented,  and 
said  in  his  reply: — “ When  I look  around  at 
all  these  beautiful  and  speaking  proofs  of 
native  talent,  and  deduce  from  them  that  in 
other  branches  of  art  the  same  talent,  with  the 
same  result,  has  been  displayed,  I feel  well 
assured  that  in  Ireland  there  must  exist  a vast 
amount  of  artistical  genius  which  only  requires 
and  will  amply  repay  a generous  encourage- 
ment. Let  it  he  withheld,  however,  or  afforded 
with  a niggard  hand,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
for  success  in  art;  and  if  we  recollect  that 
without  a Julius  II.  and  a Leo  X.  the  trans- 
cendantgeniusof  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle 
might  not  have  been  developed,  and  their  im- 
mortal works  might  not  have  been  executed, 
we  must  feel  how  much  those  will  stand  in 
need  of  encouragement-who,  without  a hope  of 
reaching  their  unrivalled  eminence,  have  still 
at  first  to  struggle  against  difficulties  not  in- 
ferior to  theirs.  It  lias  been  often  said,  and  I 
fear  with  truth,  that  in  Ireland  neither  fame 
nor  reward  attend  Irish  genius  ; but  I rejoice 
to  think  that  it  has  not  hitherto  on  that  account 
languished  ; for  the  admiration  with  which  the 
British  public  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
view  the  works  of  Shee,  Mulready,  Danby, 
Maclise,  Rothwell,  Macdowell,  Hogan,  Kirk, 
Moore,  Foley,  Jones,  and  other  illustrious 
artists  I could  name,  proves  that  in  England 
sterling  merit  is  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  and  that  among  my  countrymen,  as  respects 
art,  and  I trust  in  all  other  things,  justice  to 
Ireland  will  not  be  looked  for  in  vain.” 

The  “Navvy,”  not  the  Navy,  the 
Defence  of  the  Country. — Mr.  Weale,  the 
architectural  publisher,  has  addressed  a letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  pointing  out  what  he 
considers  the  dangerous  position  of  the  “ snug 
little  island”  in  the  event  of  invasion,  and 
urging  that  our  railway  labourers,  and  all  able- 
bodied  male  persons  applying  for  parochial 
relief,  be  drilled  and  trained  to  arms.  For  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
in  invasions  of  England,  and  should  deeply 
regret  to  see  the  mind  of  the  country  so  unset- 
tled and  disturbed  as  it  would  be  by  such  a pro- 
ceeding as  that  proposed. 

Ne\v  Synagogue  at  Canterbury. — 
The  first  stone  of  a new  Jewish  temple  or  sy- 
nagogue was  laid  on  the  13th  ult.  (13th  Tishri, 
a.  m.  5608)  in  King-street,  Canterbury,  on  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  redoubted 
“Knights  Templar;”  once  the  inveterate 
scourge  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  but  now  them- 
selves removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  to- 
gether with  their  house,  which  has  thus  given 
place  in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  so  singular  an 
inheritance.  The  site  of  their  former  place 
of  worship  was  required  for  a railway  station, 
&e.  The  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
&c.,  of  the  city.  No  particulars  either  as  to 
style  of  architecture,  architect,  or  builder,  are 
given  by  our  authority,  the  Morning  Advertiser. 

Second-hand  Steam  ‘ used  up.’ — At  the 
sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
20th  ultimo,  M.  Srguin  read  a paper  on  the 
effect  of  caloric  in  steam  as  connected  with 
motion,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  same  steam 
which  has  already  imparted  motion,  repeat  the 
operation  by  giving  to  it  a new  supply  of 
caloric  without  the  necessity  of  the  production 
of  new  vapour.  This,  as  the  Morning  Post 
observes,  would  be  a very  important  improve- 
ment in  steam-engines,  and  M.  S^guin  pro- 
mises  to  follow  up  his  experiments  with  a view 
to  arrive  at  the  practical  application  of  his 
theory. 


— ii  is  u nuvei 

to  hnd  the  old  custom  of  mending  the  pari 
angelicals  brought  down  to  our  own  times, 
Salopian  localities;  but  so  it  is.  For  e 
ample : — 

The  Churchwardens  of  L 

To  Benjn.  Evans, 

-p  u 1 , for  rePairing  the  church, 

reoy.  7.— Making  a new  wing  to  a angel  . . 3s.  ( 
Making  a new  angel : you  fund 

the  stuf £ 

Repairing  the  leg  of  a cherrybum  2s.  f 


—Eddowes’  Shrewsbury  Journal.  14s.  6d. 


Projected  Works,  &c — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a town-hall  and  other  buildings  at 
Yeovil;  and  a national  school  and  master’s 
residence  at  Maryport  (extension  of  time); 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  or  a portion  of 
the  works  of  the  Manchester  and  Southport 
Railway ; the  erection  of  ten  gate-keepers’ 
lodges  on  the  East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junc- 
tion Line  ; the  extension  of  sewers  in  Tower 
Hamlets  ; the  covering  of  623  feet  of  King’s 
Scholar’s  pond  sewer,  and  250  of  Ranelagh 
sewer;  the  inclosing  of  airing  grounds  at 
Fever  Hospital  of  Bedford  Infirmary;  renew- 
ing and  repairing  the  pavements  at  Gosport ; 
sinking  and  boring  for  water  near  Maidstone  ; 
lighting  theatre  of  Polytechnic  Institution  with 
gas  by  chandeliers,  or  otherwise,  together  with 
designs  for  same  ; also  for  a supply  of  pig  iron, 
paint  and  tar  for  East-1  ndia  Company. 

Trapping  Sewers  — Impure  Atmo- 
sphere.— Last  week,  Mr.  T.  A.  Smith  deli- 
vered a lecture  on  the  corruptions  and  impuri- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  carbonic  acid 
and  other  gases  from  fires,  candles,  gas-lights, 
gas-works,  and  manufactories.  Of  all  the 
contaminators  of  the  atmosphere,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  the  most  detrimental  and  poi- 
sonous. In  escaping  from  decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  in  dwellings, 
dust-bins,  dung-heaps,  slaughter-houses,  bury- 
ing-grounds,  and  cesspools,  it  had  the  most 
injurious  tendency,  and  no  one  could  scarcely 
pass  the  gullyholes  of  their  sewers  without 
being  affected  by  it.  Besides  being  a deadly 
poison,  it  had  a deteriorating  effect  upon  paint- 
ings and  furniture,  and  there  was  not  a house 
in  London  hut  what  some  portion  of  the  furni- 
ture in  it  was  less  or  more  affected  by  this  poi- 
sonous effluvium.  Mr.  Smith  went  through 
several  experiments,  which  proved  the  state- 
ments he  made  regarding  it.  Some  had  pro- 
posed to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous  matter  by 
decomposing  it  by  means  of  lead  or  chlorine, 
either  of  which  would  do  so,  but  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  it  by  chemical  means,  the  better 
way  would  be  by  some  mechanical  process, 
and  in  doing  so  to  adopt  the  generally  ac- 
knowledged fact — that  to  prevent  an  evil  was 
better  than  to  cure  it.  It  was  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  large  shafts  into  the  sewers,  so 
as  to  carry  the  offensive  matter  far  up  into  the 
air,  that  it  might  be  there  decomposed  by  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  was  the  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it;  and  no  doubt  the 
plan  was  a good  one,  but  the  formation  of  their 
sewers  in  an  oval,  instead  of  the  shape  which 
many  of  them  at  present  were,  so  that  no  matter 
could  remain  in  them,  and  the  cleansing  them 
out  every  day  by  a copious  supply  of  water, 
was  the  best  mode  that  could  be  adopted. 

Construction  of  wf.t  Dock  at  Aber- 
deen.— The  works  are  being  vigorously  pro. 
secuted.  The  formation  of  the  lock  has  offered 
many  difficulties  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  bottom.  It  was  built  within  a coffei-dam 
390  feet  long,  and  having  six  feet  of  clay 
puddle;  the  interior  of  the  dam  was  braced  to 
resist  the  pressure  by  parallel  braces  of  great 
magnitude,  on  which  cranes  traversed  in  every 
required  direction  for  setting  the  masonry. 
The  masonry  of  the  dock  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  fine  dressed  granite,  resting  on  a 
platform  of  timber,  supported  by  4,000  piles  of 
American  red  pine,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  The  gates  are  of  mahogany,  covering  a 
framewoik  of  cast  iron,  each  leaf  weighing 
upwards  of  fifty  tons.  By  the  arrangement  of 
the  machinery  these  are  easily  worked  by  five 
men.  The  quay  walls  are  all  of  dressed  gra- 
nite, the  near  walls  constructed  for  a depth  of 
twenty-one  feet  water  at  deep  tides.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  harbour  works  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Kneller  Hall,  Middlesex.— A corre- 
spondent writes  as  follows  : — “ Kneller  Hall, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
Bart.,  and  built  by  him,  has  been  purchased, 
we  understand,  by  Government.  The  staircase, 
which  goes  to  the  height  of  two  stories,  is 
very  interesting,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  himself.  The  subjects  on  three 
sides,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  are  allegorical, 
that  on  the  west  side  next  the  hall  represent- 
ing painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  evi- 
dently contains  portraits,  perhaps  of  Sir  God- 
frey and  his  family.  The  paintings  being  only 
on  lath  and  plaster  partitions,  have  suffered 
considerably,  hut  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
now  be  carefully  restored,  and  preserved  in 
their  original  position. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“R.N.”— We  arc  unable  to  comply  with  the  request.  In  3rd 
volume  of  “ The  Builder,”  p.  7,  a paper  on  the  subjeot  will  be 
found. 

*•  Constant  Reader.”— W e believe  there  is  a literary  institution  at 
Balston. 

“ Sir  R.  M." — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information. 

“ Lima-Kilns.”— A correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  moat  ap- 
proved form  of  kiln  for  burning  mountain  limestone. 

“ H.  A.  .If.”— Write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Jayne,  11,  Harrington- 
street  North,  Hanipstcad-road. 

“ R A'."— Illness  has  prevented  reply. 

“ Constant  Reader."— Notice  must  be  given  of  erection  of  insu- 
lated building.  The  fee  is  settled  by  the  Act,  II.  Is. 

“ IK  T.  H." — Remove  the  parts  affected  by  the  dry-rot,  and  admit 
current  of  air.  A wash  of  hot  lime  and  copperas  is  recommended. 

“ J.  G."  (Leamington!.— An  Amott’s  valve  in  the  chimney,  close 
under  the  ceiling,  will  be  found  useful  and  inexpensive. 

“ J.  A.  I'.”— We  will  look  to  it 

Received-1 “ G.  P.  M„"  " Messrs.  F.  and  W„"  “ H.  C„”  “ C.  J.," 
“ G.  G.”  (not  nccessaryl.  “ Walter.”  "M.  W..”  “ Portraits  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  and  Mr.  Duff,  M.P.."  engravol  after  Grant, 

R.  A.,  by  George  It.  Wai'd.  " Caldwell's  Musical  Journal,”  Part  IV. 
(OrrandCo.)  " Westminster  Review.”  “ Dolman’s  Magazine." 

“ Jlooka.  Pricee,  and  Addresses.” — W e have  not  time  to  point  out 


books  or  find  addresses 


VEXLTZS  E RSBBTT0. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  Architecture, 

and  Machinery.— The  SESSION  for  this  Department  will 
commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  13th  October.  It  consists  of  the 
following  classes  : — 

Mathematics— Professor  De  Morgan. 

Natural  Philosophy— Professor  Potter,  A.M. 

Chemistry— Professor  Graham. 

Practical  Chemistry— Professor  Fowncs, 

Civil  Engineering— Professor  Harman  Lewis,  A.M. 

Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering— Professor  Eaton  Hodg- 

Machinery— Professor  Bennct  Woodcraft 

Architecture  and  Construction— Professor  Donaldson,  M.I.B.A. 

Geology— Professor  Unuisuy,  F.G.P. 

Drawing— Teacher,  Mr.  G.  B.  Moore. 

Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  Ibo  obtained  at  the 
o'lice  of  the  College. 

FRANCIS  W.  NEWMAN,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws. 
CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council 
University  College,  London,  August  19th,  1847. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newl  .'-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thou  Wallis  hnve  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Mnuy  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished  The 
dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-strcet,  Black frinrs-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  Oil.  and 
Is.  each,  nnd  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  maybe  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. — N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder, ” 2,  York-strcet,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXI  DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CUAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paiut  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  trom 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  dnmp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Ilot- 
nouses,  Forcing-liouscs,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  Iriction  will  scarcely  retnoi  o it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50, so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  bru  b.  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture,  lfble  ided  with  other  paiDts  it  has  n softer  tone  than 
white-lead,  t or  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


GREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!  — 

JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors, that  he  is  supplying  PatentGrease  at  the  following  prices: 
—White  Grease,  11s.  per  cwt.  ; lilaok  Grease,  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.  2J  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey New-road,  London. 


RAILWAY  BREAKS.-TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES, 
CAPITALISTS,  OR  INVENTORS. 

A NOVEL  Description  of  RAILWAY 

BREA  K,  the  invention  of  a distinguished  Foreigner  resid- 
ing abroad,  which  is  perfcctedfor  Patent,  is  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
It  is  self-acting,  requiring  no  manual  management,  and  capable  of 
being  fixed  and  acting  on  any  number  of  carriages  at  once.  A 
company  or  individual  desiring  to  secure  this  valuable  Patent 
Right  will  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  GEDGE,  Patent  Agent,  4,  Welling- 
tou-street  South,  Strand,  London. 


B 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I be? 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  formerpriccs  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
nnd  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terma— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Port-man-square.— Cash  only. 


I?  AND  W.  II  JACKSON,  late  Bromley 

-i  • nnd  Drake.  1 atent  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet, nnd  Ornamental 
Glass,  of  superior  quality,  and  nt  the  lowest  terms.  Warehouse, 
315,  Oxford-street 


EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

street,  Str  \nd.  Embossers,  and  Ornamental  Glass  Painters, 
arc  prepared  to  :ccute  every  description  of  Work  in  the  best  style 
and  on  the  lowest  terms  : Embossed  Rorders  from  8d.  per  foot  ruin 
Architects  and  Builders  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  inspect  the  pat- 
terns which  are  always  on  view,  and  will  he  found  equal  to  any  in 
Loudon.  As  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  EDWARDS  and 
PELL  can  guarantee  its  being  properly  executed. 


PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
nnd  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  London  Warehouse, 
99,  Hatton-garden,  Holbom.  II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent, 

N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  threo- 
cighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

20,  SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  and  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  cither 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  1U0  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  lie  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOnO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY’. 87,  Bishopgatc-strcet,  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes' 
Dryers,  nnd  every  article  used  lu  the  Trade  Warrantcl. 
VARNISHES  nnd  GENUINE  YVIIITE  LEAD  ; MILLED 


YVINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  W AREHOUSE.  87, 
Bishopsgate-sireet  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Propneto  r. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  _ 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square. -Well-sf- ’ 


materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  atwnys  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

lELEPELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MAC  HE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  nt  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  Ac.,  also  nt  the  British  Museum,  nnd 
Pantheon  Baziyir,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  t he  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1.000 
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IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bnnkside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 


above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Corn 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 
LATOR.—f.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty.  20, 
Polond-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects. Builders.  Gns-titters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  for  tho 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  lid.  to 
203.  each.  A pr  ospcctus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years’ extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
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GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  YVINDOWS. 

AILLIE’S  PatentTransparent  Slide  Valve 

1 VENTILATORS.- To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPaintcr  and  Stainer,  12  u,  Cumberland  Market,  Rcgcnt’s-park, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tarifl. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ALFRED  BAKER,  Stone  Merchant,  33 

Pratt-strcct.  Camden  Town,  opposite  Star  Coal  Wharf, 
begs  to  inform  Builders  that  they  can  have  GAUGED  ARCHES 
IN  PAINS  WICK  or  PAILSWORTH  STONE  to  imitate  brick- 
work of  any  colour  : the  arches  being  in  one  piece,  are  much 
stronger  than  brickwork,  and  can  be  had  at  half  the  cost  of  brick 
arches:  strait  and  camber  arches  from  led.  to  Is.  per  foot  run, 
N.B.— Inch  slate  from  4d.  per  foot;  block  cube.  Is.  8d.  per  foot; 
bore  chimney  pieces  from  9s.  each,  not  to  be  equalled  in  Loudon  at 
the  price. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

S A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Lar^e  Assort- 

g°|  Im.  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORINO  BOARDS, 
a « and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
S a width  and  thickness,  from  J inch  to  11  inch  thick. 
h*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Sonl. 

ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Flour  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  and 
Old  Barge  YVharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bcrmoud- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood.  Wainscot,  Elin, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  AH  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLING H AM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

piMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 


and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  p 


Machinery.  The  Mills  have  ail  the  advantages  ol 
water-carriage,  boing  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  frum  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills, 
llii 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  P 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTo.VS  P.UK.NTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  | for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotlierhithe,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  tlic  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climatei,  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  tu  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
auv  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQU  KRAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  llroad-strcct,  City. 

N.B. — It  lias  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  arc  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-ciglith  of  an  inch  in  tho 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SHIP  JOINERS.  CABINET  MAKERS, 
&c„  REQUIRING  FINE  WOOD. 

SELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices,  in 

consequence  of  a Dissolution  of  Partnership,  at  tlic  Mahogany- 
yard,  in  Lutle  Windmill-street,  Hayinarkct.  a choice  collection 
of  Fine  MAHOGANY,  Rosewood,  Satiuwood,  Maple,  Ac.,  in 
planks  of  all  thicknesses,  and  vccuers  ; also  upwards  of  20,00o  feet 
wainscot  planks,  running  from  1J  inch  to  3 inches  thick.  The 
whole  stock  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  use,  requiring  to  be  disposed 
of  forthwith. 


LADDERS,  BARROWS,  Ac. 

G<  ELL  respectfully  invites  the  Attention 

' • of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Decorators,  and  tho 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders,  Bar- 
rows,  Machines,  Trcssels,  Steps,  Ac.  he  lias  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  Scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators'  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  and  clrn  tops,  as  low  as  12s.,  by  a quautity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  as  low  as  13s.,  for  cash  : Ladders  eommi ncing 
nt  4d.  per  round.  Every  other  description  of  Barrow  nnd  Ladder 
equally  low. 

G FILL'S 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  binges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Pereons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  tlic  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  tlic  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED. and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
aud  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  |ns  secured  by  this  Patent'  is 
the  only  safe  aud  durable  mode  of  cliecting  that  object  lu  largo 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  os 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  lias  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  pnee 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
chiues  on  Improved  Plaus,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 
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THE  BUILDER 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC,  DRAIN,  AND  CONDUIT  PIPES; 

ROOFING,  RIDGING,  PAVING,  AND  OTHER  TIDES; 

BUILDING,  PAVING,  AND  MANY-FORMED  BRICKS,  &c. 

Of  at  least  One  Hundred  Sorts  and  Sizes, 


THOMAS  PEAKE, 

4 WHARF,  MACCLESFIELD-STREET  SOUTH,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON, 

A CENTRAL  SITUATION, 

AND  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES, 

Regs  to  remark  that  his  Establishment  was  founded  upwards  of  a century  since,  and  for  forty  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  his  late  Father  aud  Himself.  That  during  the'  last  thirty  years  he  has 
introduced  his  Manufactures  into  tiie  metropolis  of  the  Cotton  Department  of  British  cuterprize 
Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  the  Country,  with  complete  success,  where  they  continue  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  That  the  cost  of  trans  t has  been  of  late  so  reduced,  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
respectable  assortment  in  Londou,  where  he  used  to  supply  Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.,  as  agents, 
but  now  superintends  the  Depot  personally,  and  from  what  he  lias  observed  in  Town  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  he  cannot  doubt  hut  that  his  Terro-Metallic  goods  will  be  as  generally  adopted  as  they 
shall  become  known.  That  he  is  sincerely  grateful  to  his  numerous  customers 'for  their  favours 
duriug  so  long  a period,  and  respectfully  assures  them,  as  well  as  the  Public  generally,  that  they  may 
rely  upon  the  advantages  derived  from  his  extensive  experience  for  a third  of  a century  being 
continually  exerted  to  merit  their  future  confidence  aud  support.  No  MATERIAL,  he  submits,  can 
be  more  desirable  than  his  Terro  Metallic  to  mould  into  on  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles, 
required  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
Builders also  by  the  Owners  aud  Occupiers  generally  of  Land,  .'lines,  Buildings,  Gardens,  and  other 
Property.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon,  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  C.E..  aud  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society  [amongst  other  persons  and  institutions!,  have  borne  very  important  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this  material.  Its  colour,  cleanliness,  strength,  efficiency,  durability,  and  easy  adapt- 
ation, are  great  desiderata,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  honourable  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster,  in 
1846,  wrote,—”  I consider  they"  (viz.,  the  Terro-inetallic  Pipes)  “ are  admirably  adapted,  from  their 
material  and  Strength,  as  well  as  from  their  Straightness  ana  Smoothness,  for  house  aud  other  drains." 
Surely  STRENGTH,  STRAIGHTNESS,  and  SMOOTHNESS,  are  not  ordinary  characteristics! 
The  Terro-Metallic  has  NECESSARILY  a Firm  Body,  intense  heat  being  indispensable  to  fuse  its 
surfaces,  forming  thereby  a natural  and  estimable  glaze  ; this  glaze,  however,  being  natural,  will 
expand  or  contract  with  the  body,  and  consequently  the  articles  will  remain  uninjured  : but  this  is 
not  always  the  case  when  bodies  are  covered  with  artificial  glazes.  The  variety  of  ordinary  and 
unsolid  earths,  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  to  receive  upon  their  surfaces  glossiness  by  means  of 
foreign  agents,— such  as  salt  smear  or  wash,— will  not  stand  the  great  degree  of  heat  needful  to  bring 
the  Terro-Metallic  to  its  admirable  compactness,  solidity,  and  strength  ; and  manv  clays  would  be 
thereby  reduced  from  a large  article  or  vessel  into  a bit  of  shapeless  scoria.  Experiments  have 
demonstrated  this  to  be  a fact,  and  they  could  be  easily  repeated.  Indeed,  persons  in  the  habit  of 
using  brown  glazed  bottles,  milk  pans,  stecas,  pots  or  mugs,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  DIFFER- 
1 NCE  of  bodily  texture  prevalent  in  such  articles,  and  inseparable  from  UNCERTAINTY  as  to  their 
durability ; an  uncertainty  which  increases  by  competition,  but  is  by  no  means  so  important  in 
household  vessels,  as  in  articles  designed  for  permanent  work  beneath  our  streets  and  buildings.  It 
is  submitted,  therefore,  that  Terro-Metallic  Pipes  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  a desideratum  for 
purposes  sueh  as  drains  or  conduits,  not  only  on  aceouut  of  acids  being  innocuous,  even  to  the  body, 
or  that  the  pipes  may  be  laid  near  the  surface  of  any  street  or  road  without  risk  of  injury  by  heavily 
laden  carriages  passing  over  them,— but  also  because  they  may  be  laid  in  newly-formed  ground  with- 
out danger  of  fracture  or  breaking  line  by  subsidence.  The  sockets  of  these  pipes  are  roomy  and  deep, 
with  well-formed  shoulders,  which  are  of  a piece  with  them,  not  stuck  to  them  after  they  are 
made.  It  is  also  further  submitted  that  the  Terro-Metallic  cannot  fail  to  take  preference  acaiust 
e very  other  material  of  inferior  firmness,  solidity,  and  strength  of  bodily  texture,  in  proportion  as 
the  Public  shall  severally  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself  by  examining  aud  comparing  it  in 
every  point  of  view  with  all  competing  materials,  and  deciding  according  to  their  intrinsic  merits 
respectively. 

The  colours  of  the  PLAIN  TILES  for  roofs  arc  either  Blue,  Brindled,  or  Red.  They  are  neither 
nailed  nor  pegged,  but  ore  hung  upon  sawn  laths.  1 inch  by  3-Sths  of  an  inch,  bv  knobs,  which  take 
firmer  hold,  as  the  wind  lifts  the  lower  end  of  the  Tiles.  Hence,  and  considering  the  fold  of  7 inches 
the  security  of  such  covering  in  exposed  situations  and  stormy  weather.  RIDGES,  HIPS,  AND 
V ALLIES  are  neatly  tiled,  superseding  the  use  of  Lead,  which  is  liable  to  be  cither  stolen  or  perfo- 
rated  by  worms.  Plain  Tiles,  of  some  — 1 •>- - ■■  — • 


summer,  and  thereby  preserve 


rated  by  worms.  Plain  Tiles,  of  some  antiquity  and  comparatively  rude  manufacture,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  are  still  efficient  upon  roofs  where  they  have  lain  undisturbed  for  ISO  vears  ; aud  a mansion 
called  Tunihurst,  the  last  residence  of  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  Brindlev,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stauce.  Sudbury  Hall,  lately  occupied  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  seats  of  Earl  Talbot 
aud  Lord  Hatherton,  also  churches  and  other  valuable  buildings,  are  covered  with  Plain  Tiles 
11  inches  by  7 inches  by  7-lSths  of  an  inch,  of  which  1,000  lay  200  square  feet,  at  8-inch  -auge. 
aud  weigh  from  30  to  SS  cwt.  Bricklayers  usually  do  both  tiling  and  pointing. " The 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  prefer  these  Tiles  to  all  other  materials,  excepting  Lead  and 
Copper.  I he  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Sutherland  are  in  the  habit  of  using  Terro-Metallic  articles, 
and  possess  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chatsworth  and  Trentham,  of  Mr.  Peake’s  manufacture,  pro- 
hab!v  the  best  as  well  as  moat  varied  specimens  of  tiled  roofs  in  the  world.  Travellers,  who  imme- 
diately after  hurricanes  have  traversed  districts  where  Thatch  and  all  kinds  of  Slates  have  been 
M Ji'n?  rn  n ?°  doubt  °!,8?rie4  th«  damage  sustained  by  roofs  of  other  materials, 
,'re^e  uninjured.  Consequently,  the  latter  are  preferred  in  the 
menu  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Ac.  In  regard  to  the  strength  of  timber  required  for 
acceptable  to  describe  one  of  two  similar  roofs,  which  stand  perfectly,  although 
ver'  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  from  the  manufacturing  operations  carrying  on 
under  them.  The  building  is  210  feet  long  aud  18  feet  wide,  without  partition.  No  BtreSer  timher 
iLt:?d.tha".  rei!,de?  s-  n‘“cl,e3  by  3 inches.  The  principals  are  10)  feet  apart ; there  are  two  side 
3,mchcs  1 8pa.r?  !"?  a inches  bY  inches,  and  18  inches  ana 
, a,tb?‘f b.v  J-9thsofan  inch.  The  pitch  is  between  a third  and  a square.  These  Tiles  ke 
the  interior  of  buildings  comparatively  warm  in  wiuter  and  cool  ••• 

the  timber  of  the  root  Their  appea • 

numerou 

nrinv,!?lifih  j‘r'cr,?nd  bol.der  than  has  been  the  case  usually.  GRECIAN  AND  ITALIAN  TILES 
nfidi!  iirir»o6'  'Thether  °C  sraal1  or  lnr«c  buildings."  RibGE  AND  1IIP  TILES  are 

if  'V  ■•'■ •'  u '.’’i 

- llk’.  cm,  apart  as  ■ au  ns  the  clips  shall  nisi  alvae  , 


thev  shalTbe  uSY  sJ'le3  t£*alk  U.P0'1  u 11111  the  mortar,  or  other  material  in  which 


,,T  , 'r  appearance, in  perspective  upon  buildings  erected  in  the  Early  English 
cr.nP-Pdevic«'  «h*  e®1  18  vane,i  ***?*?  tbe  drlP*-  or  lower  ends  of  the  tUcs,  being  moulded  to 
p?v?  Tr.pg  „ 8r..8U!  some  °,f,the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines.” 


the  cotton,  silk,  v 

,v  other.  Smaller  squares,  and  other  forms  of  Tiles,  arc  used  to  navel ... 

halls.  Household  Rooms  in  Farmeries,  and  other  respectable  Dwellings,  Cottages,  Kitchens,  Cellars, 
Schools,  Ac.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  even  from  grease. 

BRICKS,  to  any  reasonable  dimensions,  are  supplied  ; those  !>!  inch  by  41  inch  by  9 7-8ths,  arc 
in  great  request  for  Tunnels.  Bridges.  Canal-locks,  Breast-walls,  and  various  works  upon  Railways, 
Canals,  Ac.  In  distant,  localities,  where  the  carriage  is  expensive,  these  Bricks  are  restricted  to  a 
facing  of  briok-breadth.  Also,  FIRE  BRICKS,  FRONT  BRICKS.  CLINKER  BRICKS  W V RE- 
HOUSE, and  BARN-FLOOR  BRICKS,  and  PAVING  BRICKS  for  Courts,  Areas.  Cottages.  Foot- 
paths, and  Channels;  NOSED  BRICKS,  i.e.  one  comer  rounded  ; SEMI-CIRCULAR  BRICKS, to 
erect  Columns  or  Cope-walls  : Bricks  champheredto  the  ancle  of  an  OCTAGON  ; Bricks  champhered 
to  angles  of  Gables,  and  useful  to  draw  a covering  over  horizontal  Flues  ; Bricks  for  PLINTHS  to 
Patterns;  KEY-STONE  or  WEDGE-LIKE  (longitudinally  or  transversely)  BRICKS  for  Arches, 
Culverts,  or  Curves : other  forms  would  be  made  to  Patterns  or  Sketches. 

SOCKET  PIPES  for  DRAINS,  CONDUITS.  FLUES,  Ac.  mav  he  had  of  different  diameters, 
from  2 inches  to  18  inches,  increasing  in  thickness  in  proportion  ns  the  diameter  is  extended,  and  in 
lengths  not  exceeding 27  inches  net;  these  Sockets  are  deep,  neatly  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
Pipe,  and  not  stuck  to  it  afterwards.  The  joints  are  made  tight  with  a little  Roman  cement  of 
good  mortar.  If  desired,  any  form  or  size  of  Pipe  would  be  perforated  with  holes,  widening  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  surfaces.  Being  of  true  circulnr  form  and  neat  workmanship, 
smooth  inside,  which  is  well  covered  by  a natural,  efficient,  and  durable  glaze,  they  resist  the 
commonly  injurious  effects  of  atmosphere,  and  of  mineral  or  other  fluids  or  acids.  These  Pipes  are 
very  desirable,  as  they  are  in  extensive  and  increasing  demand,  for  small  Sewers,  Drains,  Cunduits, 
1 lues,  Ac.,  instead  of  Brickwork,  which  must  be  erected  of  a bore  fifty  per  ceut.  larger  than  the 
Pires  in  diameter  to  equal  them  in  efficiency.  Also,  CONICAL,  REBATED,  aud  PLAIN  PIPES 
of  various  diameters  and  lengths.  The  different  forms  of  Pipes  when  divided  longitudiuaUy  into 
halves,  before  they  are  fired,  make  superior  surface  Channels,  especially  adapted  to  convey  water 
down  the  slopes  ot  railway  and  other  works.  The  Pipes,  Bricks,  and  other  articles  have  been,  and 
continue  to  he  m extensive  use  in  the  construction  and  draining  of  railway  and  other  important 
works  a proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Engineers. 

_J  H UU It1  ^ UJ®?.protect  the  Plaster  on  the  Walls,  and  make  a neat  and  durable  finish. 


Vermin  cannot  harbour  about  tfiem,  and  Oil-paint  of  any  colour  they  will  takeanTrewIn'fo'r  a ’long 
time  G A R DEN-W  A Lk  L OGIN  G,  either  with  a bead  along  the  top  or  an  OG,  has  u neat  appearance 
nnd  holds  up  the  sou,  hut  does  not  shelter  insects  ; it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  the  pur- 
pose on  account  of  its  durability.  DRAIN  GRATES  are  intended  to  prevent  Leaves,  Straws,  Sticks 
and  other  tilings  from  choking  Drains  : they  nre  suited  to  gravelled-walks  in  Parks,  Pleasure- 
grounds,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  ns  well  as  Streets,  Sculleries,  Courts,  Areas,  and  all  other  pluees 
where  water  enters  Drains,  CHANNEL  BRICKS  supplied  of  different  lengths,  breadths,  and 
patterns,  to  lav  in  any  place  paved  with  flag  or  other  material  where  water  is  to  be  carried  off' 
U ALL-COI  IN 0,  of  several  patterns  and  dimensions,  calculated  to  preserve  walls,  nud  especially 
those  built  of  bricks  of  questionable  durability  ; one  of  the  patterns,  with  Bridge  Tiles  over  the 
joints,  is  uniform  with  tiie  Grecian  Tiles  for  Roofs.  CHIMNEY-TOPS  are  manufactured  to  suit 
Customers,  a few  patterns  are  always  ready  for  sale.  Many  smoky  chimneys,  which  had  not  been 
benefuted  by  any  other  means,  have  been  cured  by  a roomy  Pipe  three  feet  long,  pierced  all  over 
with  holes,  lj  inch  diameter. 

PUGGING  TILES  are  of  various  patterns,  to  place  in  partitions;  also,  under  chamber  floors  to 
prevent  the  noise  of  one  room  from  being  an  annoyance  in  others.  KILN-FLOOR  TILES  are  of  two 
sizes,  viz.,  9 inches  and  12  inches  square,  nnd  well  pierced  ; they  are  used  to  pave  Kilns  for  drying 
and  seasoning.  Malt.  Grain.  Ac.,  as  well  ns  Wnnl  nnd  niitpp  motonnh  ,,bd4  i.«.  ... ......  *-.i  . ....3 

others.  FLUE  COVERS 
they  are  used  to  lay 


either  oblong  or  square,  about  2 inches  thick,  and  of  different 
• horizontal  Flues,  extending  from  oeutre  to  centre  of  the  inid-feathers  or 
’ IN  G SHELLS,  whose  form  is  well  known  to  be  like  a horse-slioe,  if  one 

, - --  transverse  section  of  the  Tile,  are  of  three  sizes,  viz.,  24  inches,  3}  inches,  nnd 

lj  inches  across  the  feet  or  bottom.  Of  Terro-Metallic  the  shells  are  very  durable,  and  are  usually 
placed  in  the  drains  upon  damaged  Roof-tiles  of  the  same  material. 

CHIMNEY  AND  OTHER  FUNNEL  LININGS,  instead  of  parget,  are  a desideratum  in  con- 
sequence, 1st,  of  its  being  illegal  as  well  as  inhuman  to  employ  climbing-boys ; 2nd,  of  smokv 
chimneys  and  down-draughts,  owing  to  defects  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  between  the  flues,  anil 
the  parget  having  perished  ; and.  3rd,  of  many  and  disastrous  fires  attributable  to  the  latter  defects 
I hese  linings  are  made  of  n peculiar  mixture  oi  materials  to  bear  heat  and  cold  ; they  are  of  different 
dimensions  aud  forms  of  area,  and  are  unquestionably  deserving  of  attention  from  all  who  ure 
erecting  or  altering  chimneys  ; they  have  been  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  fur 
many  years  past,  and  with  entire  satisfaction. 

.HOW  TO  CUT  OR  FIT  TERRO-METALLIC  WARE  : rule  upon  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the 
article  the  line  of  division  proposed,  then  with  the  cutting-end  of  a brick-hammer,  or  other 
instrument  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  chip  along  said  lines  to  the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  or  onc- 
eighth  ot  an  inch,  without  omitting  any  part,  and  always  deepest  at  the  arisses.  This  done,  the 
article  will  divide  under  a few  slight  taps  with  the  edge  of  a trowel,  or  other  similar  tool  in  weight 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  article.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  COLOUR  of  the 
articles,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  lime  or  other  similar  dust, — or  to  mortar  the 
stains  from  which  cannot  he  removed.  Ridging  or  Hip  Tiles  should  be  pointed  early  on  a tine’dav. 
and  in  mortar  almost  black  with  smith's  refuse  or  furnace  sand.  J 

, 111  !■'  ’i’1  LERI  ESA  HE  SITUATED  near  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  about  Three  Furlougs 

from  the  .'Iain  Line  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  with  which  it  is  to  he  connected  as  soon  as 
finished  by  a private  branch,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  from  the  Trent  to  the 
Mersey,  rendering  transit  both  expeditious  nnd  cheap  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  moderate  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  FOR  EXPORTATION  TO  TIIE  BRITISH  COLONIES,  and  Foreign 
Countries  generally.  MERCHANTS  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  especially,  will  find  these  goods 
susceptible  0f  extended  nnd  lucrative  commerce.  THE  MANUFACTURER  IS  NOT  IN  TIIF, 
C ARRYING  TRADE,  and  therefore  cannot  undertake  carriage  of  his  goods,  excepting  to  deliver 
them  alongside  of  carnages,  boats,  or  railway  trucks  at  his  own  wharfs  or  branch  railway,  at  which 
tune  he  expects  them  to  he  signed  for  “ in  good  condition,”  aud  responsibility  to  end  as  far  as  lie  is 
concerned.  POSSIBLE  VARIATION  IN  SIZE  OF  ARTICLES— PIPES,  ns  well  ns  other  things 
contained  m tiie  lists,  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  stated  dimensions  nud  weights  ; thev  arc,  how- 
ffiK* as,  i1?0!1,1.'-;,'0.  c'TO'imstrmees  permit,  nnd  sufficiently  so,  it  is  hoped,  for  general  information. 
PURCHASERS  NOT  To  PICK  THE  ARTICLES,  which  are  sorted  "ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CUSTOMS  OF  TIIE  BRICK  AND  TILE  TRADE,”  as  soon  as  drawn  out  of  the  ovens\  and  liaving 
been  placed  upon  the  works  or  other  premises  in  the  usual  maimer,  they  are  not  to  be  picked,  but 
taken  all  together  as  far  as  the  number  required  ; still,  purchasers  mav  select  any  of  the  lots  to  be 
P,"PP  ,ed  Pf“'?ded  they  do  not  reject  any  of  the  articles.  NEWLY-DESIGNED  ARTICLES, 
AN  D ALTERATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  EXTRA  CHARGES  fur  new  moulds  or  altering  other-,  and 
tor  extra  labour  in  piercing,  nicking,  rlividing.  or  altering  any  article  from  the  established  form  or 
tf*  COUNT  is  ten  times  ten  in  a hundred,  ten  of  which  make  a thousand.  TERMS 
RESPECTING  CREDIT,  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS,  AND  PAYMENT,  must  he  regulated  princi- 
pally by  tne  nature  of  the  disbursements  in  the  trade,  and  partly  by  such  special  bargains  as  the 
manufacturer  may  enter  into  ; Excise,  Wages,  and  other  out-goings,  are  prompt  and  without  abate- 
ment, consequently  special  bargains  are  to  be  strictly  fulfilled  by  purchasers  in  all  points  of  view, 
payment  to  be  made  punctually  and  without  abatement,  according  to  sueh  special  agreement,  and 
generally  in  all  other  eases  the  prices  as  per  lists  respectively,  as  well  as  charges  for  new  or  altered  poods, 
are  to  be  paid  for  on  or  before  delivery  in  cash,  without  discount,  premium,  or  abatement,  or  the 
t0  intcr,cst  at  the  rate  o(riL  Pcr  ccut-  Pcr  annum,  until  paid.  REFER- 
1 1,1  EN  (SABLE  in  special  bargains,  or  any  other  instance  where  goods  are  to  be  delivered 
before  they  shall  be  paid  for.  LETTERS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  to  either  No. 


t „ UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

^1=  Sr-;::::,  tir 

Sm^‘r  “ <*  sSt/. 


•rill  soon  be  worked  up.  It 


I'M1'--. 


desirable  to  procure 


of  his  work.  The  advertiser  has  i.„t  - ,ora’  bIt  « as  removed  at  the  completion 

carefully  moulded  “uuSt  an?  hi^t Th-  whxery  cither  before  or  since),  “and,  being 
durable  of  any  made  in  Enghmd  '-Lift  of  Trf/orrf,  CMUe  blue  bnck- the  hardest  and  most 

to. th? fiot^Bfue4 T§S|th*an*8e*en- -P°Unds  to  tl?e  foot  1 


best  covering, 

Society,  puMuthed 

" °fi  U»e  western  side  of  Tunstall. 


..  r io ns  and  InMrneiumn  jr 

16W  o/J/ui/.  1840,  ,xtgt  232. 
tb,-  1 ...  ne 


■ ---- - works  called  THE  wh.l?b  reach(^  to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are 

has  been  partially  worked  for  a eenturv  na^f'hnt  of  °“  thl®, brow  llas  a semi-vitreous  quality ; it 

into  increased  importance,  and  arc  forwarded  tcl  Jeaf8  ,ts  mannfneimsvi  t — — — 


Quarries,  Building  and  Flooring  Bricks,  Pipes  for  conveying  water,  and  other  similar  articles  of 
'cry  superior  hardness  and  durability.  At  these  works  steam-engines  arc  used  for  crushing  and 
preparing  the  clay.”— HMory,  etc.,  of  the  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  John  Ward,  Esq.,  page  100. 
Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1838. 

“ A mode  of  Tiling  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  there  are  specimens  still  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  is  thus  described  by  Borgnis  (•  Traite  de  Construction,'  p.  253),  a description  follows,  with 
plans  and  sections  of  the  ‘Italian'  Tiles,  2 B and  2 C,  p.  950,  and  sec.  1924  ‘ the  mode  of  Tiling 

exhibited  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea,  is  given  in  the  engravings  of  that  Temple  in  the  Un- 
edited Antiquities  of  Attica’  After  describing  this  mole  of  • Grecian  Tiling,  D 2 and  E 2,  with  plans 
and  sections,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  effect  of  these  Tiles  is  remarkably  good,  and  imitations  of  them 
might  he  introduced  in  Villas  and  cottages  with  excellent  effect.”— I’.' 958,  and  sec.  1925. 

“Which  (viz.,  Flat  or  Plain  Roof  Tiles,  with  lower  ends  ornamental)  would  produce  an 
agreeable  shade,  shewing  oft  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines  that 
this  species  of  material  is  capable  of  producing."  P.  229,  aud  sec.  459,  where  the  Tiles  are  figured. 

“ The  Tiles  being  formed  of  Terro-Metallic  Earth,  have  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  Cast-iron  ; they 
are  almost  equally  hard,  aud  must,  from  their  nature,  be  incomparably  more  durable.  In  short,  we 
consider  them  as  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings. 

There  are  suitable  Ridge-Tiles,  Ilip-Tiles,  Valley-Tiles,  and  many  others,  all  manufactured  by  Mr. 
1 eake.  in  the  same  superior  style.”— .Pope  048,  and  sec.  1368,  Loudon's  Encffdopccdia  of  Cottage,  t'arm, 
and  Villa  Architecture.  Longman  and  Co.,  1833. 

“Everything  tending  to  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  machinery  is  now  peculiarly 
deserving  of  public  attention.  We  have  been  much  interested  by  the  sight  of  a ucwly-introduccd 
material  for  lining  flues,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Peake,  of  Tunstall,  Stafford- 
shire, whose  various  important  Terro-Metallic  improvements  are  so  popularly  known  through 
• Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia.’  This  species  of  piping  is  so  exceedingly  cheap’  that  it  will  cause  no  very 
material^ additional  expense  ^iu  thc^  construction  of  chimneys^;  it  can  sustain  no  injury  from  *'■" 
less  frequent 
14t/i  Dec.  1841. 


cleansing  than  a common  chimney,  as  it  affords  r 


C 3 X TAIN  NEARLY  ALL  THE  ARTICLES,  WITH  OTHER  DETAILS  RESPECTING  THEM,  ARE  TO  BE  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  A SHORT  TIME. 


L Plain  Roofing  Tiles, 

2.  Ornamental  Roofing  TUcs 
of  six  patterns 
2.  Pan  Tiles. 

| Italian  Tilts, 
r Grecian  Tiles. 

->.  Grecian  Ridge. 
i.  Grecian  Eayes  Tile, 


Reference  to  sketches  of  some 


a Plain  Gable  Tile. 

A3.  Italian  Ridge. 

-So  f GfPped  Rife  TUc. 

I 5.  Plain  Ridge. 

; C S to  F F 5.  Plain  Saddle, 

„ , . „ grooved  for  ornaments. 
C 5 to  I I 5.  Rolled  Saddle, 

grooved  for  ornaments. 
B 5.  Pyramid  Ridge. 

C s.  Vandyke  Ridge. 


of  the  articles: — They  are  to  a scale  of  3-4 ths  of 

Al1}  Paving  TUes. 


D J.  TrefoU  Ridge 
E 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 


an  inch  to  a foot,  or  thereabouts. 


FF 


••  o.  r ieur-ac-113  Ridge. 

I 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Rife. 
v 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridae. 

5.  Inverted  Arch  Ridge, 
6-  Capped  Ridge. 

A 8.  Gothic  Cap  Ridge. 

7 Rolled  Top  Ridge, 


* op  mug 

10.  Quoined  Hips, 

u.  Quoined  Tallies, 


Dia  } Paving  TUes. 

15.  Paving  TUes. 
A 16.  Paring  Tiles. 
No.  16. Paving  Tiles. 
17.  Skirting  TUe. 
1&  Skirting  TUe. 
19.  Skirting  TUe. 


21.  Paving  Bricks. 
20.  Channel  Brick. 
D 30.  Channel  TUe. 
33.  Kiln-floor  Tile. 
40.  W all  Coping. 

. 41.  WoU  Coping. 
No. 44.  Drain  Guard. 

'">.  Garden  Edging. 


51.  Plain  Pipe. 

52.  Rebated  Pipe. 

57.  Socket  Pipe. 

6L  Conical  Pipe. 

B 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 65.  Chimney  Top. 

66.  Chimney  Top. 

67.  Chimney  Top. 

[Entered  nt  Stationers'  ilalL] 


Price 

Stamped, 


OCTOBXE  9,  1847. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT— NOTICE  TO  CAN- 
DIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 6,  Adelphi-terracc, 
6th  October,  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  bv  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  for  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  October, 
instant  ... 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  the 
25th  iustant ; and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  WEALF.’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Holbom. 

Subsequent  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of  January 
April,  or  July,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 
Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


allo-Roman  Monument  at  Igcl 

instruction  and  Fittings  of  Prisons: 
Model  Prison— Six  Diagrams 


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEALED  TENDERS  for  Constructing:  a 

►3  MILITARY  POSTatEASTERN  KING.  STONEHOUSE, 
for  a specific  sum,  will  bo  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall- 
Mall,  London,  on  or  before  26th  October.  1847.  Detailed  Drawings 
and  Specifications  of  the  different  Works  and  Buildings,  with  the 
Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  Contract,  may  be  seen.  Bud  Forms  of 
Tender  and  every  information  obtained,  daily,  after  12th  proximo, 
at  the  Commanding  Koval  Engineer's  Office,  Devonport,  between 
the  hoursof  Nine  and  Four  o'clock,  until  the  25th  proximo. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office, 

Devonport,  30tn  September,  1847. 


Plan  of  PcntouviUe 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House,  No.  1, 
Greck-street,  Soho-square,  on  FRI  DAY,  the  15th  of  October,  1847, 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  FOLLOWING  WORKS,  viz.:— 
to  build  about  300  feet  of  sewer  in  the  line  of  the  open  ltanelagh 
Sewer,  adjoining  northward  to  the  King's-road,  at  Chelsea ; a plan 
and  specification  of  the  above  works  may  be  inspected,  and  Forms 
of  Tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  at  this  office,  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties  offering  must  be  in 
attendance  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  on  the  15th  of  October 
instant,  with  separate  scaled  Tenders,  specifying  on  the  outside  for 
winch  of  the  above  Works  the  Tender  is  made.  Each  Tender  must 
be  strictly  in  the  printed  form  prescribed.  The  Court  does  not  bind 

itself  to  accept  the  Lowest  Tender.  , 

LEWIS.  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office.No.  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho-square,  8th  Oct.,  1817. 


lonstruotion  of  Prisons  

The  Ecclesiologist”  and  St.  Phillip's,  at  Leeds  : Squared 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION, Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street.  Lin- 
coln's-inu  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; and  also  to 
afford  Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 

PRESIDENT. 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.,  Carlton  Villas,  Edgware-road. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  George-strcet,  Westminster. 

Thos.  Grissell,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq..  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Chipham-common. 

John  Yale,  Esq.,  Devoushire-place,  Edgware-road. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.l’.  I Stephen  Bird,  Esq., 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  I George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 

TREASURER. 

Mr.  George  Bird,  38,  Edgware-road. 

BANKERS. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart,,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  arc 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; and  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Crawford-street,  Mnrylebone, 
and  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions.will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 


'otes  in  the  Provinces 


Middlesex  House  of  Detention 


itoilway  Jottings. 


rhe  Schools  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
Vestminstcr  Commissioners  of  Sewers 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Hamlets. 

■\FOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

1 1 Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’,  (exclud- 
ing St.  Katherine’s  and  Blackwall  Marsh.)  at  their  meeting  to  be 
held  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  13th  day  of  October,  at  Two  o'clock  m 
the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie- 
street,  Goodman's -fielus,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed 
up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for 
the  works  necessary  in  EXTEN DING  THE  SEW  ER  from  Assem- 
bly-row to  White  Horse-lane,  Mile  End-road,  being  a length  or  790 
feet  or  thereabouts  A Plan  and  Specification  of  the  said  works, 
with  the  Forms  of  Tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers, 
daily,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  The  Con- 
tractor will  be  required  to  sign  a provisional  agreement  to  Becure 
the  due  execution  of  the  said  Contract,  and  to  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient 
penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense 
of  the  deeds  will  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  will 
be  received  nfter  the  hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  ten- 
dering, or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to 
answer  when  called  upon.— Dated  this  29th  day  of  September,  1847. 


WANTED,  in  a Counting-house,  a LAD, 

who  must  write  a superior  hand,  and  be  able  to  copy  Ar- 
chitectural Drawings.  No  salary  for  the  first  twelve  months.— 
Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  G.  P.,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Sons,  Stationers, 
Tlieapsiue. 


TO  IRON  MO  ULDERS. 

/’ANTED,  a respectable  Middle-aged 

Man,  who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
and  ornamental  casting,  to  net  as  WORKING  FOREMAN, 
.ho  lias  given  satisfaction  in  a similar  capacity  will  be  pre- 
[.— Apply  at  the  British  and  Foreign  Heating  and  Ventilating 
auy’s  Foundry,  Bcdmiuster,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  an  Active,  Sober,  Steady, 

Middle-aged  Man  as  FOREMAN  OF  BRICKLAYERS  ; 
ic  must  be  perfect  master  of  his  business,  and  capable  of  conduct- 
ing business  of  magnitude.— Letters  addressed,  prepaid,  to  C.  D.,  to 
je  left  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden, 
itntiug  references,  amount  of  salary,  and  where  lust  engaged  : if 
likely  to  suit,  will  be  replied  to.  The  situation  ib  permanent  and  in 
London. 


Architecture  and  surveying.— 

Classes  are  now  forming  for  COURSES  of  INSTRUCTION, 
embracing  Drawing,  Measuring,  Taking-out  Quantities,  Ac.,  under 
the  tuition  of  an  experienced  practitioner.  DAY  CLASSES  from 
Ten  to  Four;  EVENING  CLASSES  from  Half-past  Six  to  Nine. 
—Address,  R.  M„  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcut- 
garden.  ' 


WANTED,  a Steady, Trustworthy, Married 

Man,  to  TAKE  the  CHARGE  of  an  OFFICE  : one  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Building,  lie  would  have  the  care 
of  Materials,  and  will  be  required  to  make  himself  generally  useful. 
No  oue  need  apply  uuless  they  cau  have  some  years’  good  character, 
nud  have  filled  a similar  Situation.  lie  must  be  on  the  works  be- 
fore Six  o’clock  in  the  morning.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating 
wages  and  full  particulars,  to  A.  B„  Mr.  Dale,  Ironmonger,  IS, 
ChisweU-street,  Finsbury-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Special  Commissioners  of  the  Town 

of  Yeovil,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  are  ready  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a NEW  TOWN  HALL  and 
other  BUILDINGS.  The  Flans  and  Specification  may  be  seen  any 
dav  between  the  hoursof  Ten  and  Six  o’clock,  at  the  offices  ot  Air. 
STENT,  Architect,  South-street,  Yeovil.  The  Estimates  and 
Tenders  are  to  be  left  at  my  office  in  Yeovil,  on  or  before  the  lrfh 
Octohev,  1847.  sealed  up  and  marked  ’Tender  for  Town  HalL 
The  Commissioners  will  not  bo  bound  to  aocep^t  tlm^R>west,  tcnucr. 

Yeovil,  15th  Sept.  1847.  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 


FOREMAN  WANTED.— Any  person  in 

want  of  a Situation  as  Foreman  to  Superintend  the  Con- 
struction of  Sewers,  Drains,  &c.,  if  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
works,  and  can  write  a good  hand  and  copy  drawings,  &c.,  may 
nppiy  personally,  with  recommendations  from  their  last  employers, 
to  A.  B.  C.,  No.  21,  Hanover-strcet,  Islington.  Wages  21  per  week. 


Decorative  art  society.— Ge- 

ucral  Meetings  October  18th  and  27th.  A paper  “ Ou  Art ; 
its  distinctions  and  purposes  relatively  considered,"  will  be  read  by 
Mr  John  Dwyer,  v.P.  Visitors  admitted  with  tickets  obtained 
rom  E.  LAUGHER,  lion.  See.,  17,  Sussex-plnce,  Kensington. 

A SECOND  EDITION,  enlarged,  of  the  ABSTRACT  OF 
fPAl’ERS  in  1885  and  1836,  is  ready,  price  Eightccnpence,  and  may 
be  had  from  SI MP KIN  and  MARSHALL,  or  from  F.  CALDElt, 
199,  Oxford-street. 


R T E S I A N W E L L.  — To  Well- 

. Borers,  Ac.  TENDERS  will  be  received  for  RE-BORING, 
obtaining  an  efficient  Supply  of  Water  at  the  ARTESIAN 
LL.  at  the  Loudon  Orphan  Asylum.  Clapton,  Middlcscx.-I  ar- 
ars  mav  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  ARTHUR 


A YOUNG  MAN,  Aged  Twenty-one,  a 

Builder's  Son,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  iu  an  Ar- 
chitect’s or  Builder's  Office.  Unexceptionable  references  can  be 
given— Address  to  D.  Y., office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covont-gardeu. 


MPLOYMENT  WANTED.— A Person 

I in  strong  health  and  of  active  habits,  who  has  been  accus- 
'd to  business,  and  can  give  respectable  references,  is  wishing 
EMPLOYMENT  in  a Wharf,  or  in  a Merchant’s  or  Builder  s 
1 or  Office,  or  as  an  active  Agricultural  Steward.  He  can  keep 
unto,  and  is  willing  to  work  as  well  as  to  superintend  others.— 
ress,  J.  G.,  116,  St.  John’s-strect-road,  ClcrkeuweJL 


Tender. 


GUILDHALL,  September  24, 

THE  Committee  for  Letrin^the^ 

Lands  wil' ~ ' ■ " ” | ' 
day  of  October  l 
for  LETTING 

chaelmas,  1847.  axxx.v,x.  **"”  Y “ Y 

row-street,  at  the  comer  of  Cross-street, 
of  Ground  on  the  east  aid"  . 

Upper  Thames-strcct,  and  ....  .. 

Also,  to  receive  Tenders  for  letting 
chnelmas,  1847,  a House,  No.  19,  C" 
buildings  ; Nos.  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  e 
Marks.  St  Mary  Axe  ; Nos.  7 and  . 

Jiouudsditeh  ; and  Nos.  6,  5.  auu 
place,  Blackfriara.  ” ' 

of  tire  Cui 
street,  adj 
road,  and 
joining; 


clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS 
S'G  LEASES  for  61  years,  from  Mi- 
IJROUNDon  the  north  side  of  Nar- 
‘ ; and  a Piece 

ui  x uuuic-u^.,  tile  south  side  of 
the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 
- on  leases  for  21  years,  from  Mi- 

the  north  side  of  Broad-street- 

nnd  25,  on  the  north  side  of  Bens 
’ •'  on  the  west  side  of  Castle-street, 
on  the  north  side  of  Cresceut- 
Teudcrs  for  letting  on  lease  for 
, ..  House.  No.  48,  on  the  west  side 
. 1 and  2,  on  the  south  side  of  Oharles- 
(o.  50,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Curtaiu- 
i the  north  side  of  Mottlev-street  ad- 
1 7.  on  the  west  side  of  Martha’s  build- 
in,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  on  the  west  side 
(os.  9, 10, 11,  and  12,  on  the  south  side 
art ; and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  other  premises  in 
Feathcrstoue-strcet— Further  particulars  may 
dans  seen,  bv  applying  at  the  Office  of  Vorks, 

thoMas  Saunders,  comptroller. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AS  CLERK,  an  Active  Youna;  Man,  aged 

Thirty  veavs,  wishes  for  a SITUATION.  He  has  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  building,  capable  of  measuring  up  works, 
estimating,  bookkeeping,  making  out  accounts,  specifying,  superin- 
tending workmeu,  and  a little  drawing,  with  the  general  routine  of 
a Builder’s  Office.  Salary’,  32b.  per  week,  or  by  the  hour.  Satisfac- 
tory references.— Address  A.  B , No.  7,  Richmond-terrace,  Paddiug- 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.-TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“ The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Pans,  Glient.Koi^n.Ac  ana 
of  "London  as  it  is,"  offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
1 nmlscanes  Perspective  Views,  interiors.  Ac.  i rom  the  long  expe- 
rience hfhas  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  tho  pointe 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  ^wings 
graphed  m a superior  manner.- Address,  Ml.  BO  IS,  61,  lurcai 
Titchfield-strcot,  Oxford-strcct  ' 


IMRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  evevv  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buj  ere,  supplier! 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  K7cefi  ^ 

large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Corn 
Drving  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bncks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


THE  BUILDER 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY,  MANUFACTURERS, 

130,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


SYLVESTER’S  PATENT  FURNACE  DOORS,  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  BREWERS’ 
AND  DISTILLERS’  COPPERS,  DOMESTIC  OVENS,  HOT  PLATES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  COPPERS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  APPLICATIONS  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 


THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  OF  THESE  FURNACE  DOORS 

Con.ists  in  their  bein*  hung  upon  TURNED  SURFACES,  FITTED  WITH  I causing  great  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL.  They  are  packed  with  Fire  Brick  to  prevent  radia- 
ACCURACY,  and  SLIDING  ON  INCLINED  PLANES,  so  as  to  SHUT  AIR-TIGHT  tion  of  heat,  and  are  hung  upon  Rollers,  to  enable  them  to  be  moved  easily  ; and  the 
by  their  own  gravity,  and  to  insure  a perfect  controul  of  the  rate  of  combustion,  thereby  | construction  is  more  durable  and  perfect  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  tbe  Public. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PATENT  DOOR  TO  A FIRE-PLACE, 

Partieularlv  for  BED-ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  OFFICES,  & c.  ; in  fact,  it  will  be  I other  chimneys  ; and  in  case  of  chimneys  taking  fire,  by  closingup  the  door,  the  fire  is  put 
found  a valuable  addition  to  all  Stove  Grate*,  as  when  the  fire-place  is  n it  in  use,  it  out  without  trouble  ; also  obviating  the  inconvenience  of  return  currents  in  rooms  having 
prevents  the  down-currents  of  air,  obviating  the  inconvenience  of  Smoke  and  Soot  from  | two  fire-places,  or  opening  one  into  the  other,  or  in  apartments  not  occupied. 


SMALL  DOORS  FOR  THE  SAME  PURPOSES,  OF  A CHEAPER  CONSTRUTION. 


FLUE  DOORS. 


These  Doors  are  admirably  adapted  for  CLOSING  the  OPENINGS 
of  FLUES  of  DWELLING-HOUSES,  STEAM-BOILERS,  COP- 
PERS, FURNACES,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  CLEANING 
THEM.  They  form  a COMPLETE  AIR-TIGHT  CLOSURE, 
which  will  be  found  of  great  importance,  increasing  the  draught  in 
many  Chimneys,  smoking  from  badly-fitted  Flue  Doors.  They  are 
made  of  all  sizes  that  can  be  required  ; they  arc  also  made  with  locks 
or  other  fastenings  when  required. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Wo.  CCXX.IV. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1847. 

TURALLY  enough,  the 
business  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  office  has  been 
simplified  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, and  now  goes  on 
more  smoothly  than  it  did. 
Party-wall  proceedings  and  the  decision  of 
what  is  “the  general  line  of  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  ” in  respect  of  proposed  projections, 
appear  to  form  the  greater  number  of  the 
cases  brought  before  them.  Complaints  of 
injurious  delay  in  the  office  occasionally  reach 
us,  but  seldom  with  such  a full  statement  of 
the  attendant  circumstances  as  would  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  correctness. 

Delay  has  been  caused  in  some  cases,  and 
with  injurious  results  to  individuals,  as  we  are 
informed,  by  a difference  of  opinion  between 
the  referees  and  the  registrar,  leading  to  a re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  affix  the 
official  seal,  without  which  the  award  is  not 
complete.  Section  89,  provides  with  regard 
to  the  registrar,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  affixing 
the  seal  of  office  to  any  document,  “ that  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  said  registrar  that  any  such 
documents  are  contrary  to  law,  or  not  com- 
plete in  any  of  the  requisite  forms,  or  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  said  official  referees, 
either  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this, 
or  any  rules  or  regulations  presented  for  their 
guidance  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Buildings,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  registrar  to  refuse  to  affix  the  seal,”  and 
afterwards,  if  desired  by  the  referees,  he  is  re- 
quired to  report  the  matter  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works,  with  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
fusal, and  power  is  given  to  the  Commissioners, 
either  to  authorize  him  to  affix  the  seal  or  to 
confirm  his  refusal. 

Several  cases  have  in  this  manner  been  sent 
to  the  commissioners,  who  seem  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  interfere.  One  of  the  matters  in  dif- 
ference is  particularly  important,  as  affecting 
private  rights  : it  relates  to  the  restoration  of 
ancient  lights  in  party-walls,  when  the  walls 
are  rebuilt.  In  many  old  houses  there  is  a 
room,  for  example,  receiving  light  from  a win- 
dow in  the  party-wall  above  the  roof  of  a lower 
adjoining  house,  and  the  broad  question  is, 
whether,  when  the  party-wall  be  rebuilt,  the 
window  is  to  be  blocked  up,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  so  lighted  injured  (always,  of  course, 
supposing  him  legally  entitled  to  the  opening), 
or  if  it  should  be  restored  ? Money  compensa- 
tion may  be  awarded,  but  in  many  cases  could 
not  be  commensurate. 

The  referees  are  willing  to  authorize  the 
retention  of  such  openings,  requiring  that  the 
building  under  them  be  made  fire-proof;  but 
the  registrar  considers  that  they  have  not  power 
to  do  so,  and  that  no  openings  may  be  left. 

Some  time  ago,  we  gave  an  abstract  of  an 
award  in  a case  in  the  Marylebone  district, 
where  the  district  surveyor,  being  called  in  to 
survey  the  party-wall,  certified  that  a portion 
of  it  should  be  rebuilt,  and  another  portion 
amended  by  bricking  up  certain  windows  in 
it.*  The  owner  of  the  house  so  lighted  ap- 
pealed against  this  (inter  alia),  and  the  referees 
determined  that,  he  being  lawfully  entitled  to 
the  lights,  the  district  surveyor  had  no  power 
to  direct  their  removal ; but  that  the  space  be- 

• ' * See  p.  250,  ante. 


fore  the  windows,  from  the  level  of  the  under- 
side of  the  sill  of  the  lower  of  them  upwards 
was  of  the  nature  of  intermixed  property,  and 
that  the  building  owner  “ must,  in  building 
against  the  said  wall  and  under  such  windows, 
construct  a party  arch  or  arches,  or  a floor 
fryrmed  of  proper  and  sufficient  incombustible 
materials,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Act,  as  a covering  to  any  building  so  to  be 
built,  as  a separation  of  such  intermixed  pro- 
perty.” 

In  cases  where  thewall  was  absolutely  tocome 
down,  they  appear  to  have  taken  thesameview  of 
the  question,  and  directed  similar  precautions, 
but  the  registrar,  as  we  have  already  said,  has 
considered  it  his  duty  to  object,  and  the  point 
is  still  unsettled. 

The  most  recent  case  before  us,  wherein  the 
question  is  involved,  relates  to  the  party-wall 
of  a house  on  the  east  side  of  Bull  Inn-court, 
Strand,  wherein  there  was  a window  opening 
over  the  adjoining  house.  Here  it  was  found 
that  the  adjoining  house  belonged  to  the  build- 
ing owner,  and  would  come  into  his  hands 
within  a year,  and  the  referees  said  in  their 
award, — that  “ inasmuch  as  there  is  no  pei'son 
excepting  the  said  building  owner  entitled  to 
the  window  existing  in  the  said  party-wall, 
we  do  hereby  declare  our  opinion,  that  it  will 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  building  owner  to 
rebuild  the  said  party-wall  with  any  such 
window  therein.” 


To  this  award  the  registrar  appended  the 
following  note : — 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  the  following  words, 
‘ inasmuch  as  there  is  no  person,  excepting  the 
said  building  owner,  entitled  to  the  window  ex- 
isting in  the  said  party-wall,’  contained  in  the 
third  page  of  the  award,  arc  calculated  to  raise 
the  inference,  that  under  other  circumstances 
an  opening  in  a party-wall  between  buildings 
in  different  occupations,  is  admissible, — a point 
involved  in  several  cases  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Buildings.  As,  however,  the  award  is  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  my  opinion  as  to  the 
law  relating  to  openings  in  party-walls,  1 have, 
without  assenting  to  the  above  inference, 
affixed  to  the  award  the  seal  of  office  of  the 
registrar  of  metropolitan  buildings,  in  order 
that  the  parties  may  not  be  prejudiced  by 
delay.” 

Without  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the  step 
taken  by  the  registrar,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  referees  do  not  exceed  their  power  in 
permitting  the  restoration  of  ancient  lights 
with  such  precautions;  that  they  ought  to 
have  this  power  for  the  sake  of  the  public  can 
scarcely  be  questioned,  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  think  they  do  not  possess  it, 
it  should  be  forthwith  given  to  them  by  a “ mo- 
dification.”* 

To  the  opinion  of  the  referees  in  another 
matter  we  are  compelled  to  object,— we  mean 
os  regards  “ attached  buildings  and  offices.” 
They  have  determined,  on  what  grounds  we 
are  unable  to  discover,  “that  an  ‘attached 
building,’  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  is  a building  in  the 
same  occupation  with  a main  or  principal 
building,  and  separated  therefrom  by  one  of 
its  inclosing  walls,  without  any  doorway  or 
other  internal  communication  with  the  main 
building .” 

Schedule  C,  as  our  technical  readers  re- 
member, begins  thus, — 

“ Attached  Buildings  and  Offices. — With 


th*  of so.iu? t0  Press  «-c  received  intimation  that 

; op'uion  of  the  Commissioners  ot  Woods  and  Forests  in  a ease  of 
rfl he?  hasj,IH1t  received,  and  is  to  the 

pA  “'at  when  a party-wall  is  condemned,  and  which  mav  hav« 
had  therein  ancient  lights,  yct  that  the  new  party-wall  must  he 
built  imperforate.'  1 he  adjoining  owner,  deprived  of  his  lights, 
is  to  be  compensated  for  their  loss  by  the  building  owner.  B 


regard  to  buildings  or  offices  now  built,  or 
hereafter  built  (except  greenhouses,  vineries 
aviaries,  or  such  like  buildings),  and  that, 
whether  such  buildings  or  offices  be  attached 
to  or  detached  from  the  buildings  to  which 
they  belong.  Every  such  building  is  to  be 
deemed,  in  respect  of  the  walls  thereof,  and  all 
other  requisites,  as  a building  of  the  rate  to 
which  it  would  belong  if  it  had  been  built 
separately.” 

And  all  regarded  this  as  a useful  provision, 
calculated  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenditure, 
and  waste  of  room.  Tt  was  concluded,  for 
example,  that  if  an  owner  desired  to  add  a 
small  closet  building  to  his  residence,  call  it 
an  extra  first-rate,  two  or  three  stories  high, 
and  communicating  with  each  fioor,  it  would 
be  rated  as  if  it  had  been  built  separately,  and 
would  not  need  to  have  walls  two- bricks 
thick  (occupying  eighteen  inches  of  ground), 
but  such  walls  as  the  Act  required  for  such  a 
small  building  joe?-  se  .- — a perfectly  reasonable, 
and  very  proper  provision. 

The  referees,  however,  by  their  definition, 
above  given,  and  their  awards,  have  entirely 
abrogated  it.  For  such  buildings  as  those  to 
which  they  make  the  clause  apply,  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  : it  must  have  been  intended  to 
meet  just  such  a case  as  that  we  have  stated. 

In  the  case  of  Otto  House,  Fulham,  where 
it  was  proposed  to  add  a building  of  two  stories 
(containing  four  rooms),  to  an  extra  first- 
rate  of  the  public  building  class,  the  inexpe- 
diency of  the  principle  they  had  laid  down  was 
made  evident.  The  referees  determined  that 
“ it  was  an  addition  to  an  extra  first-rate  build- 
ing (which  would  have  required  walls  21  £ 
inches  thick),  and  not  an  attached  building, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act;  but  inasmuch  as  it  contains  two 
stories  only,  and  having  regard  to  the  height 
of  such  stories,  and  inasmuch  as  regarding 
its  connection  with  the  main  building,  it  is 
structurally  an  independent  building,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  area  a building  of  the  second-rate 
of  the  dwelling-house  class,  and  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  that  by  schedule  C, 
part  2,  walls  of  the  thickness  of  13  inches  only 
are  prescribed  for  second-rate  buildings  of  the 
first  class,  we  do  hereby  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed walls  being  built  of  the  thickness  of 
13  inches  only.”  * 

We  feel  called  on  to  dissent  entirely  from 
the  referees’  definition  and  awards  in  this 
respect,  and  express  a hope  that  they  will  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  render  it  so  clear,  as 
may  easily  be  done,  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  walls  of  a closet-building  in- 
conveniently and  wastefully  thick,  or  to  go  to 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Office,  on  every 
occasion,  to  get  leave  to  act  according  to  what 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Act, 


The  following  are  abstracts  of  some  recent 
awards  which  have  public  interest; — 

PORCHES. 

With  regard  to  a wood  portico  in  front  of 
a fourth-rate  building  in  Wellington-street, 
Woolwich,  recently  inclosed  with  wood  shut- 
ters and  boarding,  the  district  surveyor  gave 
notice  of  irregularity. 

1 he  builder,  Mr.  Hill,  then  proposed  to  en- 
close the  said  portico  with  brick  piers  and 
wood  sashes  and  doors,  so  as  to  make  a perma- 
nent inclosure  of  the  same,  but  the  district 
surveyor  thought,  “that  according  to  the  pro- 
vision made  in  schedule  E,  under  the  rule 
headed,  ‘ Projected  buildings  beyond  th 
general  line  of  buildings,  &e.,’  such  projece 
tions  must  neither  be  built  with  nor  be  added 
to  any  building  on  any  face  of  an  external  wall 

* Sec  p.  397,  ante. 
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thereof,  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  fronts  of  the  h juses,  &c.  &c.”  And 
as  he  considered  this  was  before  the  general 
line  of  the  fronts,  was  of  opinion  that  the  por- 
tico in  question  could  not  be  permanently  in- 
closed before  that  line. 

The  builder  urged,  that  as  the  said  open 
portico  had  stood  for  many  years,  the  inclosure 
might  be  made  permanently  to  the  same. 

The  referees  determined, — “ That  inasmuch 
as  the  ‘ portico  ’ referred  to  in  the  said  requi- 
sition, when  inclosed,  would  not  be  such  a 
projection  as  is  allowed  by  the  said  Act  to 
project  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts  in 
any  street  or  alley,  it  will  be  contrary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  either  to  inclose 
such  portico  with  any  materials  whatsoever, 
or  to  take  down  the  same  and  erect  in  lieu 
thereof  such  a projection  as  is  proposed  by  the 
said  William  Hill.” 

EXTERNAL  INCLOSURES. 

Mr.  Dennis  having  erected'  a building  for 
workshops,  &c.,  in  Albion-road,  Woolwich, 
“ had  constructed  the  northern  front  of  the 
said  building  above  the  first  floor  entirely  of 
wood  framing  and  boarding,  and  glazed  sashes 
and  frames,  the  same  being  flush  with  the 
brickwork  below,  and  at  the  ends  thereof,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act.” 

The  surveyor  gave  him  notice  of  the  irre- 
gularity, but  he  omitted  to  amend  it,  “ in  conse- 
quence, as  he  stated,  of  the  uncertainty  in 
w-hich  he  had  been  as  to  whether  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  would  purchase  the 
building  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
same.” 

The  referees’  award  was, — “ That  inasmuch 
as  the  front  of  the  workshops  referred  to  in  the 
said  information  has  been  built  of  wood 
framework  and  weather  boarding,  in  the  second 
or  one-pair  story  thereof,  the  same  is  contrary 
to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  we  do 
hereby  direct  the  said  Thomas  Dennis  forth- 
with to  remove  the  same,  and  if  the  front  of 
the  said  workshop  be  rebuilt,  then  to  rebuild 
so  much  thereof  as  abuts  upon  his  own  pre- 
mises, of  the  materials  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  Act  for  external  walls, 
placing  all  the  necessary  woodwork  for  the 
window  frames  in  4-inch  reveals,  formed  in 
piers  carried  up  in  brickwork,  and  to  rebuild 
so  much  theieof  as  abuts  on  adjoining  premises, 
of  the  materials  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  said  Act  for  party-walls,  making  no 
openings  therein,  and  carrying  up  the  same 
above  the  roof  or  gutter  adjoining  thereto,  to 
the  height  directed  by  the  said  Act.” 

PARTY  PARTITIONS,  quasi  PARTY  WALLS. 

Mr.  Thornton,  owner  of  a house  in  Batter- 
sea Rise,  gave  ordinary  notice  to  the  district- 
surveyor  of  Clapham  and  South  Battersea,  that 
he  apprehended  “ that  the  party  wall , or  some 
part  thereof,  on  the  line  of  junction,”  &c.,  was 
so  far  out  of  repair  as  to  need  to  be  repaired 
or  pulled  down,  and  required  a survey  to  be 
made. 

The  surveyor  having  made  the  survey,  certi- 
fied as  follows  : — “ I do  not  find  that  there  is 
any  party-wall  existing  between  the  houses  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notice,  No.  9,  delivered  to  me, 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  that  there  is  a party  timber 
partition. 

And  whereas  the  notice,  No.  9,  delivered  to 
me,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case  to  which  it  refers,  1 withhold  certify- 
ing as  to  the  manner,  & c.,  in  which  such  party 
timber  partition  ought  to  be  pulled  down  anil 
rebuilt,  unless  I shall  be  further  required  by 
the  official  referees  to  do  so.” 

The  building  owner  appealed  against  this 
certificate  in  these  words  : — “ Inasmuch  as  the 
surveyor  does  not  certify  that  the  work,  viz., 
to  pull  down  the  party  structure,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  build  a proper  party-wall,  is  proper 
to  be  done,  and  1 hereby  request  you  to  inquire 
into  tbe  matter,  and  to  award  thereon.” 
pKWSI*  \|^Alhe»djoiniilg  owner  (Mr.  Picking)  np- 

- — ] — against  it,  “inasmuch  as  the  notice 

applies  to  a party-partition  out  of  repair, 
wh?re6^  the  party-partition  in  question  is  in 
■ f . pnfeet  jjpair  ; and  also  because  the  intention 
of  the  bwflding  owner  of  the  adjoining  premises 
is  not-*y  repair  and  restore  his  property,  but 
'-—A  J by  pulling  down  and  making  ccl- 

’ [ < * i Ta*|^aihich  are  not  now  there;  and  this,  I 

ihmRf  should  not  be  done  by  putting  me  to  ad- 
ditional expense  and  loss.” 


At  the  hearing,  Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  surveyor 
of  building  owner,  produced  drawings  of  the 
intended  new  house,  and  stated,  “ that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  party 
structure  in  question,  but  only  about  13  feet 
from  the  front  towards  the  rear,  and  the  re- 
turn ; and  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
basement-story,  which  would  be  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  floor  of  the  houses  parted  by  the 
existing  party  structure;  and  also,  that  Mr. 
Thornton’s  new  house  should  extend  out 
beyond  the  house  next  adjoining  on  the  west 
side,  up  to  the  line  of  the  public  footway;  to 
which  Mr.  Picking  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a projection  beyond  the  general 
line  of  fronts,  and  would  be  injurious  to  him.” 

The  referees  awarded  as  follows  : — 

“ First.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  of  the  said  Thomas  Thornton,  that  the 
structure  which  separates  the  houses  of  the 
building  owner  and  of  the  adjoining  owner, 
although  it  be  in  part  a timber  partition,  is 
sufficiently  described  in  the  notice  of  the  build- 
ing owner  to  the  district-surveyor  as  ‘ the 
party-wall  ’ between  such  houses,  and  that  the 
district-surveyor  ought  thereupon  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  have  certified  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  effect  set  forth  in  the  24th  section  of  tbe 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act. 

Secondly.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  of  the  said  William  Picking,  that  the 
district-surveyor,  not  having  certified  upon  the 
points  raised  therein,  namely,  the  condition  of 
the  party  structure,  and  at  whose  expense  the 
new  party-wall  should  be  built,  such  appeal 
does  not  set  forth  any  ground  of  objection  to 
the  said  certificate;  but  inasmuch  as  by  the 
failure  of  the  district-surveyor  to  certify  in  the 
manner  directed  by  tbe  said  Act,  the  said 
William  Picking  was  not  informed  of  the 
liabilities  to  which,  as  the  owner  of  one  of  two 
buildings  separated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
party  timber  partition,  he  is  exposed  upon  the 
rebuilding  of  the  adjoining  building,  nor  of  the 
intention  of  the  building  owner  in  the  case  as 
to  the  replacing  of  such  party  structure,  the 
said  William  Picking  was  justified  in  raising 
a question  so  as  to  induce  further  inquiry. 

Thirdly.  With  regard  to  the  said  certificate 
of  the  district-surveyor,  we  do  by  this  our 
award  reverse  the  same  ; and  in  pursuance  of 
the  request  of  the  said  parties,  that  the  official 
referees  should  by  their  award  supply  the 
deficiences  of  the  said  certificate,  we  do  hereby 
find  and  certify,  determine  and  award, 

First.  That  the  party  structure  referred  to 
in  the  said  notice  as  ‘ the  party-wall  ’ between 
the  premises  in  question,  is  structurally  of 
timber  from  the  outside  of  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  parted  thereby,  to  the  west  end  of  that 
part  of  the  said  party  structure  which  returns 
westward.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  said  Thomas  Thornton  wholly  to 
rebuild  his  said  house,  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
down  such  timber  partition  and  in  lieu  thereof 
to  build  a proper  party-wall,  and  such  work 
ought  to  be  done,  and  that  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  owners  of  the  premises  parted 
thereby  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  in  that  behalf;  and  that  so  much  of 
the  said  party  structure  as  extends  rearward 
from  the  west  end  of  the  return  aforesaid,  is 
built  of  brickwork,  and  is  so  defective  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  same  in  case  the  said  Thomas  Thornton  in 
rebuilding  his  said  house  should  use  the  same 
otherwise  than  as  a party-fence-wall. 

Secondly,  That  inasmuch  as  the  new  house 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  said  Thomas 
Thornton  will  require  a party- wall  of  greater 
thickness  than  the  adjoining  house  of  the  said 
William  Picking,  and  will  have  a basement 
story,  the  new  party-wall  from  the  foundations 
upwards,  ought  to  be  built  as  proposed,  of  the 
thickness  required  for  the  house  of  the  said 
Thomas  Thornton,  but  that  no  part  of  the 
new  party-wall  ought  to  extend  beyond  the 
present  line  of  the  fronts  of  the  said  two 
houses,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  William 
Picking  in  pursuance  of  the  38th  section  of 
the  said  Act,  and  in  no  case  ought  any  part 
of  the  new  party- wall  to  extend  beyond  the 
general  line  of  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  in 
the  place  in  question,  which  we  do  hereby  de- 
termine and  award  to  be,” — so  and  so. 

“ 1 hirdly.  That  the  central  line  of  the  present 
parly  structure  on  the  ground-floor  is  the  line 
of  junction  between  the  said  premises,  and 
that  the  new  party-wall  should  be  erected  upon 
such  line  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said 


Act  in  schedule  D,  part  3,  with  regard  to  party- 
walls,  in  reference  to  the  site  thereof. 

Fourthly.  That  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
lay  to  either  of  the  said  houses  any  part  of  the 
soil  or  ground  of  the  other  of  the  said  houses. 

Fifthly.  That  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
the  party-wall  in  the  basement  story  and  the 
shoring  rendered  necessary  thereby,  and  all 
the  other  expenses  (except  a due  proportion  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  so  much 
of  the  new  party-wall  as  will  be  used  by  the 
said  William  Picking),  being  paid  by  the  said 
Thomas  Thornton,  and  any  damage  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  works  being  made  good 
by  him,  no  compensation  should  be  paid  by 
either  the  building  owner  or  tbe  adjoining 
owner  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the 
proposed  works.” 

The  costs  of  the  proceedings  except  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  appeals  to  be  paid  by  the 
building  owner  (1/.  19s.  2d.)  “subject  never- 
theless to  the  provisions  of  the  first-mentioned 
Act  (section  46),  relative  to  the  reimburse- 
ment by  the  adjoining  owner  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  building  owner  in  respect  of  any 
party  structure,  built  to  part  buildings  or  pre- 
mises belonging  to  other  owners  from  the 
buildings  or  premises  belonging  to  himself.” 

The  costs  of  the  appeals  3/.  14s.  2d.,  to  be 
paid  by  the  district  surveyor. 


We  may  further  add  some  recent  proceed- 
ings before  the  magistrates,  in  respect  of  en- 
forcing an  award : — 

OPENINGS  IN  PARTY  WALLS. 

At  Guildhall,  a few  days  ago,  Messrs. 
Bridger  and  Ashby,  builders,  were  summoned 
to  answer  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Mountague,  the 
surveyor  of  the  north  district  of  London,  for 
neglecting  to  comply  with  the  award  of  the 
official  referees,  in  respect  to  bricking  up  cer- 
tain openings  in  a party  wall  in  Love-lane,  or 
inserting  iron  doors  in  such  openings,  as  a pre- 
caution against  the  spreading  of  fire. 

Mr.  Mountague  stated  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Messrs.  Spence,  Bagally,  and  Co.,  are  ware- 
housemen, and  occupy  two  adjoining  houses 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Some  time  ago 
they  employed  the  defendants  to  make  some 
alterations  to  obtain  an  internal  communica- 
tion on  different  floors  from  one  house  to  the 
other.  It  being  a party  wall  between  two 
houses,  originally  built  as  dwelling-houses,  it 
was  his  duty  as  surveyor  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  official  referees,  to  ob- 
tain their  directions  as  to  the  precautions  to  be 
taken.  They  required  iron  doors  in  stone  cases 
to  be  affixed  in  every  opening,  but  Messrs. 
Spence  thought  fit  to  finish  the  openings  in  the 
wall  in  some  way  of  their  own.  The  referees 
made  an  award  that  Messrs.  Spence  should  pay 
15/.,  as  the  expenses  of  the  reference,  and  that 
the  builders  should  either  brick  up  the  open- 
ings or  fit  up  iron  doors  to  them,  according  to 
the  terms  of  award.  The  present  summons  was 
taken  out  to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  builders,  by  requiring  them  to  enter  into 
recognizances  to  obey  the  award  within  two 
months,  and  by  committing  them  if  they  re- 
fused to  be  bound  or  neglect  to  abate  the  cause 
of  complaint. 

Mr.  Young,  the  solicitor  for  the  defendants, 
said  the  award  was  about  to  be  enforced  as  re- 
spected the  payment  of  the  fees,  and  an  action 
M'ould  be  raised  upon  the  distress  warrant  to  try 
the  whole  question  ; and  as  there  really  was  a 
question  in  the  case,  no  other  steps  ought  to 
be  taken,  which  could  only  come  to  the  same 
point  of  raising  the  question  for  the  superior 
court.  Messrs.  Spence,  Bagally,  and  Co.  de- 
nied that  they  had  done  any  thing  that  required 
the  interference  or  directions  of  the  referees. 
They  denied  that  their  authority,  or  their  award 
was  of  any  legal  force,  and  they  were  fortified 
in  this  denial  by  the  opinions  of  the  late  and  of 
the  present  Solicitor-General.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  he  felt  bound  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  technical  objection  he  could  ; and 
he  objected  that  by  the  Act  every  prosecution 
or  action  was  to  be  commenced  within  six 
months  of  the  cause  of  complaint,  whereas  in 
this  case  the  award  wras  made  fifteen  months 
ago,  and  the  complaint  of  non-compliance  was 
not  raised  till  now. 

Mr.  Alderman  Farncomb  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  builders  to  comply  with  what 
was  required  of  them.  They  had  finished 
their  job,  and  had  left  it  some  months.  If 
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they  presented  themselves  with  iron  doors  and 
a gang  of  bricklayers,  Messrs.  Spence  and  Co. 
were  not  bound  to  admit  them.  They  would 
shut  their  doors  against  the  intruders,  and 
therefore  the  builders  ought  not  to  be  called 
on  to  accomplish  an  impossibility  or  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Mr.  Mountague  said  that  was  no  fault  of  his. 
lie  must  take  the  law  as  he  found  it.  He  was 
a public  officer,  and  through  him  the  official 
referees  must  maintain  their  authority.  They 
called  upon  him  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  there- 
fore prayed  that  the  nuisance  might  be  abated. 
The  payment  of  the  fees  was  a distinct  matter. 
This  complaint  of  being  out  of  time  came 
most  ungraciously  from  Mr.  Young,  after  ob- 
taining repeated  adjournments  to  get  the 
opinions  of  counsel,  &c. 

Mr.  Young  said  all  the  adjournments  had 
reference  only  to  the  demand  of  the  expenses 
of  reference.  The  case  of  the  builders  had 
never  been  adjourned.  The  summons  now 
before  the  magistrate  was  an  original  com- 
plaint, and  therefore  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  said  the  Buildings  Act 
was  a blundering  affair,  and  the  attempt  to 
mend  it  last  session  had  been  given  up.  As 
enough  had  been  done  by  issuing  a distress 
warrant  to  raise  the  question,  and  there  would 
be  no  failure  of  justice  from  refusing  the 
present  application,  he  and  his  brother  ma- 
gistrate concurred  in  dismissing  the  summons, 
on  account  of  the  lapse  of  time  in  making  the 
complaint.  They  did  this  without  meaning 
in  the  least  to  blame  Mr.  Mountague  for  the 
course  he  had  taken  or  the  temper  he  had 
shewn. 

Mr.  Youngbegged  to  say  Mr.  Mountague  had 
performed  his  duty  in  a very  courteous  manner. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MODERN  WORKS. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  NOTES  ON 
BUILDINGS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

In  writing  these  memoranda  on  works 
in  Liverpool,  we  have  been  much  impressed 
with  a conviction  which  we  deem  sufficiently 
important  for  present  notice.  That  opinion 
has  been,  probably  in  a great  measure, 
arrived  at,  from  the  attention  Avhich  The 
Builder  has  of  late  gfiven  to  the  want 
of  a prescribed  and  systematic  education 
for  the  young  architect,  the  consequence 
of  this  want  being,  that  the  attention  of 
students  is  absorbed  in  some  one  department 
of  the  study,  which  has  to  fit  them  for  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture,  and  which  department, 
although  important  enough  not  to  be  neglected, 
is  yet  not  sufficiently  so— the  main  object  of 
the  student’s  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
public  want  of  professional  assistance  being 
considered— as  to  render  it  politic  to  withdraw 
any  attention  whatever  from  studies,  which  are, 
perhaps,  less  enticing  and  conducive  to  imme- 
diate fame,  but  which  no  architect  can  dispense 
with.  It  will  not  be  thought,  that  we  could  ever 
recommend  the  student  to  hold  even  the  mere 
literary  and  historical  departments  of  architec- 
ture, as  accomplishments  which  might  be  done 
very  well  without;  still  they  are  not  the  only  or 
the  most  important  consideration,  and  there 
have  been  clever  men  and  great  architects,  who 
have  not  known  every  thing  that  “ architec- 
ture” includes,  or,  who  have  been  skilled  in 
only  one  branch  of  th e art.  Whether  that  indi- 
vidual may  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  skill  in 
architecture,  who  has  mastered  the  grammar 
of  Italian  or  Gothic  architecture,  as  he  may  be 
held  to  be  or  not,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
advocates  of  each  considered  system,  is,  at  least, 
a less  sufficient  reason  for  ascribing  such  an 
attribute,  than  would  be  his  possession  of 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  construction  and 
practice  of  building,  and  capability  of  impart- 
ing beauty  to  the  forms  originating’in  fitness  or 
convenience.  Every  style  practised  by  any 
nation  of  the  earth — if  affording  matter  for  cri- 
ticism at  all,  as  more  than  curious  construction, 
or  hand-work — has  shewn  itself  a medium  for 
the  production  of  beauty  of  design. 

It  is,  perhaps,  less  necessary  to  insist  that 
the  scientific  and  practical  departments  of  ar- 
chitecture require  the  attention  both  of  student 
and  architect,  than  to  urge  the  complete  revisal 
of  the  method  by  which  the  ability  to  practice 
the  profession  is  expected  to  be  attained.  It 
will  far  more  tend  to  subsequent  profit,  and  the 
early  and  complete  possession  of  indispensable 


knowledge,  to  consider  what  are  the  different 
departments  of  education,  and  to  advance  each 
during  the  most  important  years  of  life,  than 
to  devote  those  years  to  some  one  branch,  post- 
poning other  branches  to  a period  when  they 
may  indeed  be  supplied,  but  then  with  immense 
trouble  and  incidental  loss.  If  our  student 
readers  are  employing  their  time  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  art  in  celebrated  works  of  archi- 
tecture, and  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the 
principles  which  guided  the  selection  of  details, 
they  may  rely,  that  far  from  that  time  being 
misspent,  they  are  acquiring  important,  indeed, 
necessary  information.  But  they  must  not 
allow  their  attention  to  be  confined  to  these. 
The  different  branches  of  education  should  be 
followed  by  them,  we  believe,  somewhat  pari 
passu , to  fit  them  for  the  duties  which,  progres- 
sively, they  must  undertake. 

It  is  no  doubt  highly  interesting  to  examine 
into  the  workings  of  the  artists’  minds  in  times 
which  have  now  the  charm  of  antiquity,  and 
to  gain  the  lessons  which  those  times  can 
teach,  and  still  valuable  would  these  be,  if 
merely  provocative  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
should  characterise  the  architect.  But  there 
would  be  error  in  considering  that  architec- 
ture is  wholly  fine  art.  It  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant to  consider  and  study  the  different  methods 
of  construction  which  may  now  be  applicable 
to  a building,  and  valuable  even  to  notice  the 
working  of  the  mind  of  the  modern  architect. 
— The  end  of  our  argument,  therefore,  is  to 
urge  the  frequent  observation  of  works  in  pro- 
gress, as  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  ar- 
chitectural knowledge. 

Indeed,  all  architects  require  a constant  cul- 
tivation of  the  observing  faculty,  in  order  to 
preserve  readiness  of  adaptation  in  details  of 
construction  to  requisite  ends.  The  opinions, 
and  even  the  mistakes  of  those  of  their  own 
time,  are  valuable  in  suggesting  their  own  line 
of  thought  and  action,  and  more  so  because 
they  are  those  of  contemporaries.  Such  notice 
is  often  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  for 
attending  to  matter  of  more  pressing  import- 
ance, but  should  never  be  considered  as  unne- 
cessary, unless  it  be  useless  to  preserve  that 
activity  in  resources  and  suggestions,  which  is 
required  in  the  age. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  habit  of  writing 
down  impressions  were  more  general.  Archi- 
tects are  much  inclined  to  be  critical,  yet  apart 
from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  architectural 
criticism,  and  the  abstruseness  of  its  principles, 
so  confessed  by  even  the  real  thinkers,  the  so- 
lution of  many  of  the  questions  which  make  up 
the  great  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  is 
indefinitely  postponed,  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  real  argument,  where 
each  would  be  incapable  of  understanding  his 
own  professed  opinions,  and  of  advocating 
them.  Yrhen  each  of  us  is  fairly  committed 
to  some  one  of  the  opinions— upon'the  question 
of  style,  for  instance,— something  really  im- 
portant will  have  been  gained  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  that  troublesome  question. 

But  the  present  object  is  less  to  carry  out 
these  incidental  arguments  to  the  point  to 
which  they  might  possibly  lead,  than  to  record 
a few  notes  of  matters  of  art  and  construction 
in  Liverpool.  Judging  from  such  streets  as 
we  were  able  to  look  into,  enough  has  been 
done  in  this  town  within  about  the  last  five 
years  to  afford  much  matter  for  thought.  We 
cannot  look  at  the  Town  Hall  and  Exchange 
buildings,  which  used  to  be  considered  remark- 
able works  of  architecture,  then  at  the  build- 
ings lately  erected,  without  feeling  that  there 
is  really  much  ground  for  hoping  that  archi- 
tecture will  again  have  vigorous  existence. 
Something  may  be  detected  of  the  same  want 
of  careful  design  which  rendered  the  work  of 
Stuart  and  Revett  so  great  a blessing  to  the 
architects  of  another  order  and  school,  and  we 
can  often  think  more  of  the  talent  of  the  archi- 
tect whose  work  may  be  full  of  questionable 
features,  than  of  his  whose  work  has  indeed  no 
point  to  catch  at  for  blame,  but  none  for 
praise. 

“ in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 

Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 

That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep  ; 

We  cannot  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sleep.” 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  ori- 
ginality in  that  day  or  this,  architects  of  the 
Italian  school  formerly  had  manifestly  a small 
number  of  the  resources  possessed  by  those  of 
our  own  day.  We  do  not  speak  of  Jones,  Wren, 
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Hawksmoor,  Burlington,  Vanbrugh,  Talman, 
Chambers,  and  others,  men  capable  of  produc- 
ing works  that  would  be  honourable  to  any 
age  and  country,  but  we  rather  contrast  the 
ordinary  municipal  buildings  of  a town  by 
artists,  who  may  be  considered  respectively  as 
not  amongst  the  one  or  two  architects  of 
highest  repute  in  either  age.  We  say  then, 
that  whilst  in  the  one  case  we  have  usually'  a 
common  arrangement  of  well  known  orders, 
joined  to  one  understood  variety  of  rusticated 
basement,  in  the  modern  building  we  find  real 
design.  In  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  there  is 
some  attempt  at  ornament,  but  it  appears  as  if 
carved  by  a very  unskilful  hand,  or  as  though 
designed  by  some  one  unable  to  draw.  The 
buildings  in  Dale-street,  nearly  opposite, 
erected  a few  years  since,  notwithstanding 
some  points  which  might  be  criticised,  have 
very  great  merit  in  this  particular.  The  or- 
nament has  a perfect  character  of  unity  of  de- 
sign in  all  its  parts,  true  accordance  with  the 
Grecian  principle  out  of  which  it  has  been 
educed,  and  yet  is  strikingly  original,  shewing 
how  much  may  yet  be  wrought  out  of  a style, 
in  which  it  had  been  supposed  by  many  there 
could  be  no  further  novelty.  The  ornament 
above  the  doorways  in  the  court,  may  be  in- 
stanced, and  the  whole  has  obviously  been  de- 
signed and  drawn  by  some  one  who  has  had 
perfect  command  of  his  pencil. 

The  new  building  for  the  Assize  Courts  is 
another  work,  most  creditable  to  the  archi- 
tect, and  to  the  people  of  Liverpool,  and  is 
indeed  a building  of  which  the  country  may 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  It  occupies  an 
immense  space,  and  would,  like  the  less  im- 
portant instances  just  given,  lead  us  to  think 
that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  discover 
the  real  value  of  Grecian  architecture.  Still 
it  has  some  points  which  might  be  open  to 
objection, — and  we  wonder  there  are  so  few, 
considering  the  difficulties  to  which  the  ar- 
chitect has  been  subjected,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  his  design  accord  with  the  plans  of 
others.  The  portico  has,  we  might  say,  less 
of  that  importance  which  should  characterize 
that  feature  when  attempted  in  so  large  a 
building,  only  that  we  are  mindful  of  the  dif- 
ferent effect  which  may  be  expected,  when  the 
steps  and  approaches  are  completed.  It  has, 
however,  a great  fault:— the  line  forming  the 
apex  of  the  roof  breaks  off  abruptly  at  a short 
distance  from  the  back  of  the  pediment,  always 
a most  unpleasing  feature,  even  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  architecture,  but  most  remark- 
able in  a building  claiming  to  recognize  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  style.  Our  attention  had 
been  directed,  quite  spontaneously,  by  a non- 
professional friend,  to  a more  glaring  example 
of  this  mistake  in  one  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  Liverpool.  Such  an  instance  shews,  that  an 
architect  may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
style  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  and  may  even 
have  personally  investigated  its  examples,  and 
yet  from  forgetfulness  of  some  principles  of 
design  apparently  simple,  or  from  thinking 
rather  of  introducing  some  admired  feature, 
than  of  taking  those  which  would  have  ap- 
peared to  grow  out  of  the  requirements  of  the 
building,  may  err,  not  only  against  principles 
which  can  be  understood  without  much  know- 
ledge of  architectural  works,  but  even  against 
those  of  the  particular  authorities  which  he 
had  taken  for  his  guidance.  In  saying  this,  we 
are  not  forgetting  the  supposed  form  of  roof 
in  the  hypaethral  temple.— In  the  end  farthest 
from  the  portico,  the  architect  of  the  Assize 
Courts  has  adopted  an  apsidal  form,  and  this 
part  of  the  building  has  great  beauty.  The 
accessories  of  steps  and  terraces,  and  the  en- 
closed areas  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  we  have  seen,  please  us 
as  arguing  a mind  alive  to  the  value  of  these 
important  but  much  neglected  features,  upon 
which  something  has  already  appeared  in  these 
pages  — under  the  head  of  “ Leaves  from  an 
Architect’s  Diary.”  Nevertheless,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  attic  for  a short  distance  between  the 
apse  and  the  main  building,  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  with  some  judgment,  seemed 
to  us  objectionable.  And  the  use  of  square 
columns,  which,  though  limited  to  a portion 
of  the  flank,  form  so  important  a feature  in 
the  effect  and  arrangement  of  the  building, 
may  be  a point  open  to  discussion.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  never  been  able  to  divest 
our  sight  of  the  bulky  appearance  which  co- 
lumns of  this  kind  have  when  viewed  ob- 
liquely, and  they  have  been  employed  but 
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seldom  in  consequence  of  this  defect.  We 
have  included  them  amongst  forms— such  as 
those  of  pediments  given  in  the  work  of  Sit 
Win.  Chambers,— “ to  be  avoided.”  It  is  true, 
that  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  angle 
pilasters,  were  it  not  that  in  that  case  there  is 
no  other  form  that  readily  suggests  itself,  tor 
which  we  feel  we  have  undoubted  reason  tor 
preference. — The  merit  of  a work  cannot  be 
estimated  except  by  those  who  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  which  various  features 
have  heretofore  taken,  and  who  can  discern 
the  use  of  reason  in  the  choice  of  those  which 
have  been  selected,  or  the  preference  of  those 
which  have  been  invented.  Therefore  the  un- 
learned world  — speaking  professionally— can 
never  be,  as  many  would  still  argue,  the  proper 
judges  of  works  of  architecture,  although  the 
art  is  to  be  used,  chiefly  tor  their  gratification 
and  benefit.  Where  forms  are  selected,  the 
true  critic  will  expect  none  but  the  best  which 
could  by  possibility  be  found,  or  that  the  ar- 
chitect thought  them  so,  knowing  the  others, 
and  being  able  to  say  why  he  rejected  the 
latter.  If  forms  are  invented,  criticism  may 
be  more  lenient,  in  justice  to  the  exertion  of  the 
faculty,  but  is  still  not  rightly  exercised  unless 
guided  by  similar  rules.  A faultless  work 
may  indeed  be — 

“ what  ne’er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  shall  be, 

but  still  the  slandurd  is  perfection,  or  that 
which  has  formed  its  nearest  approach,  and  is 
so  in  all  art,  yet,  as  wo  have  once  before 
urged,  is  constantly  forgotten  in  what  is  com- 
monly esteemed  architectural  criticism.  In- 
vention is  the  highest  faculty  of  the  artist,  yet 
can  hardly  begin  without  acquaintance  with 
the  inventions  of  others.  A company  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1850,  to  form  a new  cattle- 
market  in  the  city,  would,  we  think,  only  waste 
its  capital,  and  be  told  that  other  localities  had 
been  found  since  1847,  and  would  receive  no 
pity,  whatever  reasons  it  could  give  for  igno- 
rance. It  is  the  business  of  all  to  know  the 
progress  of  events;  and  so,  as  it  is  the  duty  ot 
all  to  undertand  the  laws,  it  is  required  of  the 
architect,  and  of  whoever  gives  an  opinion 
upon  architecture,  that  they  should  be  familiar 
with  all  that  has  transpired  in  the  progress  of 
invention. — But  returning  from  this  digression, 
and  without  obstinately  persisting  in  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  square  columns  in  the  parti- 
cular case  of  the  Assize  Courts,  where  much 
might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  architect’s 
adoption  of  them,  and  not  forgetting  that  an 
example  may  be  found  of  the  use  ot  a square 
column  even  in  Athens,  the  use  of  angle  pilas- 
ters of  the  kind  above  referred  to,  is  foreign  to 
the  principle  of  Grecian  architecture.  They 
may  be  found  in  works  of  late  date,  no  doubt, 
and  are  so  in  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  in  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  the  ant®  are  returned  of 
equal  diameter  on  each  face  ; but  the  principal 
was  the  reverse.  Breaks  through  the  whole 
height  seem  to  have  been  introduced  expressly 
to  prevent  any  assimilation  with  columns,  and 
with  the  same  object  their  capitals  were  always 
different. 

Time  did  not  allow  the  writer  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  or  even  any  thing  more 
than  the  principal  fronts.  If  each  of  these  is, 
as  we  were  told,  what  ecclesiologists  call  a 
“ show  front,”  and  that  there  are  many  win- 
dows in  the  other,  it  might  be  ground  of  objec- 
tion with  those  who  deem  that  windows  arc 
things  forbidden  in  Grecian  architecture.  Cer- 
tainly, though  temples  had  none,  assize-courts 
must  have.  But,  if  the  fact  be  as  stated, 
whether  convenience  has  been  interfered  with 
to  make  a building  which  shall  be  Grecian  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  principle,  or  not,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  nor  dare  we 
hazard  a hasty  opinion  as  to  the  management 
of  apertures  lor  illumination,  in  any  modern 
adaptation  of  Grecian  architecture.  We  only 
know  that  this  question,  and  that  general  one, 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  choice  of  a style 
obliges  us  to  enter  into  its  associated  character- 
istics, peculiar  to  the  time,  uation,  or  religion, 
and  foreign  to  those  of  ourselves,  is  matter  for 
serious  deliberation.  Few  will  now  be  found 
to  go  tbe  whole  extent  of  advocating  a com- 
plete resuscitation  of  things  foreign  to  our  own 
habits  and  condition;  but  few  are  entirely 
without  such  trammels,  aud  none  have  any 
conception  of  the  complete  revolution  which 
may  occur  in  architecture  ere  it  becomes  as 
much  a reflection  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
at  this  epoch,  as  it  has  been  at  other  periods. 


The  state  of  the  art  now  must  be  matter  of  re- 
giet  to  all  professors,  who  practise  it  with  any 
feeling  of  its  proper  use  as  art,  following  in  a 
track  of  which  reason  must  often  suggest  the 
error,  yet  shrinking  from  the  labour  which  a 
complete  research  into  principles  would  require. 
Something  like  the  consideration,  devoted  by 
Burke  and  other  writers  on  The  Beautiful,  is 
now  needed,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  industry  of  late  years  has  col- 
lected, so  to  extract  from  such  principles  as 
are  peculiar  to  styles,  those  which  may  usefully 
govern  the  forms  of  modern  art,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  exchange  the  concurrent  use  in  build- 
ings of  similar  purpose,  of  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples, for  a different  method  dictated  by 
reason,  and  not  by  whim.  Few  are  able  to 
conceul  from  themselves  the  insufficiency  of 
ihe  reasons  for  the  preference  of  any  one  style 
over  another;  and  the  end  which  has  mani- 
festly to  be  brought  about  in  art  is,  that  what- 
ever character  has  been  imparted  to  a design, 
should  be  capable  of  being  supported  by 
argument.  Thus,  confidence  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  adopted  will  be  possessed,  a feel- 
ing unknown  to  these  days,  and  the  inventive 
faculty,  however  influenced  by  proper  rules, 
will  not  be  prevented  by  the  fear  of  an  inven- 
tion being  construed  into  ignorance  of  style. 

Returning  to  the  notice  of  Liverpool— in 
Castle-street  a new  building  is  in  progress,  for 
the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  but  it  was  not 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  see  any  thing  more 
than  that  the  principal  front  would  have  four 
Doric  columns  between  rusticated  piers  at  the 
angles.  Its  character  marks  it  as  one  of  Mr. 
Cockerell's.  Another  building  is  in  progress 
next  to  it,  for  the  Commercial  Bank,  but  the 
design  has  no  great  merit ; the  basement, in  par- 
ticular, is  deficient  in  that  requisite  of  solidity 
which  should  always  characterize  rusticated 
work.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cunningham.  In 
Femvick- street,  there  have  been  several  new 
buildings,  and  they  are  generally  of  some  merit: 
they  are  in  the  Italian  style.  A Catholic  church 
is  also  in  progress  near  Islington,  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  the  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, in  the  late  Gothic  style,  which,  being  by 
the  architect  of  the  Assize  Courts,  would  afford 
us  au  illustration,  were  one  wanting,  of  the 
curious  state  into  which  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture has  fallen.  Many  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  an  architect  designing  in  two  differ- 
ent styles,  even  in  times  in  which  such  an 
occurrence  would  not  be  suspected  by  many, 
but  at  no  period  has  it  been  the  system  to  prac- 
tise in  every  style  ; moreover,  it  is  a system 
in  which  we  are  all  implicated. 

Any  architect  much  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  warehouses,  would  do  well  to  visit 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  good  design 
and  sound  construction  seem  to  be  united  in 
such  buildings.  Of  the  former  town,  we  shall 
have  again  to  speak.  In  Liverpool,  the  expe- 
rience of  several  large  fires  has  led  to  the  use 
of  fire-proof  construction  in  all  warehouses 
lately  built.  Iron  doors  are  almost  universal, 
and  for  the  windows,  in  place  of  sashes,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  sliding  doors  of 
iron,  which  is  further  employed  in  the  form 
of  a quarter  of  a sphere,  in  place  of  the  old 
penthouse  covering  to  the  hoist,  above  tiers  of 
door-cases,  and  for  many  other  purposes 
to  which  it  was  scarcely  ever  applied  till 
lately.  But  the  warehouses  at  the  Albert 
Dock  are  certainly  the  warehouses,  par 
exemple , of  Liverpool.  They  extend  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  dock,  the  front  wall, 
which  is  of  four  bricks  thick,  being  supported 
upon  arches,  springing  from  iron  columns. 
These  columns,  which  stand  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  masonry  forming  the  dock,  are  of  Doric 
character,  and  are  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Thus  there  is  a large  area,  conveniently 
situated  for  landing  goods,  and  for  hoisting 
them  into  the  different  stories  of  the  warehouse. 
The  floor  above  this  ground  story  is  wholly 
supported  by  similar  iron  columns,  of  which 
those  in  the  range  next  the  first  mentioned, 
are  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  aperture  in  the 
floors  for  raising  the  goods  is  formed  by  an 
iron  frame,  to  receive  the  fire-proof  arches.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a building  in  London, 
having  the  appearance  of  solidity  and  strength 
found  in  these  warehouses.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  brickwork  is 
executed,  which  is  in  a style  quite  unknown  to 
London  workmen.  The  bricks  are  consider- 
ably larger  every  way  than  the  kinds  usually 
employed,  in  length  measuring  9*  inches. 


The  large  block  of  commercial  chambers 
called  “The  Tower  Buildings,”  in  the  old 
churchyard,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Picton,  have  been  already  described  in 
this  journal.*  Crescent  Chapel  Schools,  by 
this  same  architect,  of  which  we  gave  an 
engraving  some  time  ago,  are  now  finished, 
and  look  very  well. 

Of  the  landing-stage,  designed  by  Mr.  Cu- 
bitt,  and  built  upon  pontoons  of  iron,  our  rea- 
ders have  no  doubt  heard.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  barges,  such  as  are  con- 
stantly the  occasion  of  accidents  in  the  Thames, 
but  the  bridges  to  the  quay  not  being  com- 
pleted, it  is,  of  course,  deficient  in  some  of  the 
most  important  improvements  which  are  ex- 
pected. A good  working  contrivance  is  wanted 
more  in  these  than  in  the  stage  itself.  Some- 
thing which  we  at  first  took  to  be  the  “ myste- 
rious machine”  already  noticed  in  Ihe 
Builder,  was  explained  to  be  a girder  for 
one  of  these  bridges  ; but  though  it  had  the 
outward  configuration,  it  was  so  different  to 
most  girders  we  had  seen  before,  that  we  dare 
not  vouch  for  the  fact.  It  appeared  to  be  either 
made  of,  or  covered  with,  boiler  plate,  fastened 
by  rivets. 

The  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway  has  much  altered  its  appear- 
ance. A larger  area  has  had  to  be  gained  by 
removing  the  rock,  and  thus  shortening  the 
tunnel  ; and  a church,  which  now  stands  near 
the  edge  of  the  excavation,  will,  it  is  said,  have 
to  be  taken  down.  We  also  heard  that  there 
was  some  intention  of  removing  the  facade  of 
the  station,  which  can  hardly  have  been  built 
ten  years.  A new  tunnel  to  the  north  end  of 
the  clocks,  is  also  in  progress. 


SANATIVE  REFORM. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In  a vast  metropolitan  concentration  of 
human  life  like  ours,  in  which  occurs  a whole 
sixth  part  of  all  the  waste  of  health  and  life  in. 
the  three  United  Kingdoms,  and  in  which, 
from  amongst  2,000,000  people,  nearly  50,000 
die  every  year — 900  every  week — one  every 
tenth  minute — the  mere  destruction,  deliberate, 
avoidable,  and  murderous,  though  it  be,  of 
10,000  of  these  every  year— 200  every  week 
— one  every  hour,  by  means  of  municipal 
poison  alone,  insidiously  administered  along 
with  the  air  which  the  doomed  ones  breathe 
till  they  breathe  no  more,  may,  by  compari- 
son, at  first  glance,  seem  to  be  a matter  of 
minor  import ; yet,  if  we  estimate  the  value  of 
a single  life  at  the  amount  of  the  popular  out- 
cry created  by  the  scarcely  more  deliberate, 
though  more  designed,  destruction  of  that  one 
life  by  domestic  poison,  not  more  insidiously 
administered  along  with  the  food  that  he  eats, 
or  the  fluids  that  he  drinks, — and  which  ought 
both  of  them  to  co-operate  with  the  air  that  he 
breathes, — for  the  sustenance  of  the  life  thus 
valued, — what  a mighty  and  eternal  outcry 
ought  to  rend  the  welkin  and  the  walls  of  every 
city,  town,  and  village  in  the  empire!  till 
an  end  be  for  ever  put  to  this  now  too  well 
recognised  and  wholesale  system  of  man- 
slaughter,— and  so,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
precious  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fellow-beings  be  saved  to  ‘ a good  old  age,’  the 
only  natural,  and,  as  such,  unavoidable  cause  of 
death.  But  silent  as  the  grave  to  which  this 
monstrous  evil  leads  have  been  the  voices  of 
the  people  at  large,  even  while  their  more 
enlightened  brethren  were  attesting,  proving, 
and  exhorting,  in  this  noble  cause,  till  now 
that  the  feeling  and  the  fears  of  the  community 
are  really  roused,  and  the  outcry  does 
begin  in  earnest  to  be  not  merely  audible,  but 
in  crescendo  towards  a simultaneous  and  thun- 
dering appeal  to  our  bran-new,  and  let  us  hope, 
in  a sanative  sense  at  least,  clean  sweeping 
legislators,  and  that  too  in  the  articulate  and 
intelligible  form  of  what  we  trust  will  prove,  in 
effect,  an  irresistible  demand  for  the  one  grand 
reform  of  the  day, — the  all  comprehensive  sa- 
native reform  in  all  its  cognate  ramifications; 
and  in  anticipation  of  which  demand,  we  re- 
joice to  perceive  so  many  of  the  local  muni- 
cipal, parochial,  and  other  authorities  now  be- 
stirring themselves,  too,  in  earnest,  with  the 
purpose  of  ‘setting  their  houses  in  order,’  or 
rather, — with  the  birch  at  length  in  terrorem 
hanging  over  their  devoted  heads, — reluctantly 

* See  p.  531 1 YoL  IV. 
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giving-  promise  of  being;  ‘ good  boys  ’ for  the 
future,  henceforth  resolved  to  keep  clean 
scrubbed,  and  in  sightly  condition,  their 
olfactory  drains  and  slobbery  surfaces.  And 
we  doubt  not  that  the  new  Health  of  Towns’ 
Commission,  with  a Chadwick  as  its  keen 
scented  ferreting  organ,  has  already,  even 
though  with  a less-urgent  cleanser  at  its  other 
extremity,  begun  to  exercise  a salutary,  and 
indeed  we  may  say,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
a sanative  influence,  over  these  metropolitan 
‘heads’  in  particular.* 

1 he  mass  of  matter  on  the  sanative  move- 
ment, metropolitan  and  provincial,  gleaned 
from  the  newspaper  press  and  now  before  us, 
may  well  demand  the  advent  of  the  ‘ Journal 
of  Health,’  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
Health  ot  Towns’  Association  ; for  our  pre- 
sent limits  would  be  barely  sufficient  for  even 
an  index  to  the  whole  mass,  far  less  for  the 
briefest  abridgment.  We  must  at  least  retain 
some  record  of  its  more  prominent  features, 
however, — and  first,  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
metropolitan  districts. 


At  Guildhall,  in  the  city,  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  have  been  bringing  up  the  owners  of 
cesspools  and  other  nuisances,  who  have  been 
compelled  forthwith  to  abate  them, and  to  pro- 
perly drain  their  premises.  Mr.  Alderman 
Johnson  has  declared  “ the  intention  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  to  make  a peremptory  order 
in  every  case  of  the  kind  that  is  brought  before 
them.  'I  wo  inspectors  of  pavements  caught 
fevers  from  merely  inspecting  these  death-pots, 
nearAldgate.  T he  owner  of  some  houses  in 
Swan-lane,  Thames-street,  on  being  called  on 
to  open  a communication  between  a privy  and 
the  sewers,  set  forth  that  in  one  case  this  had 
been  done,  but  that  the  result  was,  “ that  at 
high-water  the  Thames  flowed  up  the  sewers 
through  the  privy  and  into  the  cellar,  where 
it  stood  three  feet  deep.  The  commissioners 
themselves  therefore  were  to  blame,  in  not 
placing  traps  at  the  mouths  of  the  sewers.  At 
Windsor- street,  Bishopsgate,  a communica- 
tion between  a cesspool  and  a sewer  had  been 
stupidly  opened  at  a point  seven  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  and  a new  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  latter  was  ordered  promptly  to  bo 
made.  I he  majority  of  the  ‘governors  and 
directors  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,’  have 
voted,  by  ‘ one,’  admission  to  rate-payers  at 
their  meetings,  but  still  loving  the  darkness  at 
least,  if  not  the  dirt,  they  split,  fourteen  to 
fourteen,  on  the  question  of  admission  to  the 
public  press,  and  the  chairman  cast  his  second 
vote  after  his  first  into  the  anti-sanatorial  cess- 
pool. The  sanatory  committee  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  districts  were  lately  to  be  summoned 
forthwith,  to  investigate  and  remedy  “ the  gross 
and  grievous  evils  existing  in  the  parish  and 
Mr.  Joseph  warned  the  vestry,  that  if  nothing 
shall  have  been  done  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament for  the  ‘health  and  comfort’  of  the 
public,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  held  “ a 
good  and  valid  ground  for  taking  from  them 
that  power  which  hitherto  they  had  enjoyed.” 
A memorial  signed  by  300  of  the  rate-payers 
ot  All  Souls’  district,  Marylebone,  has  been 
presented  to  the  vestry,  recommending  the  con- 
dition of  the  district  to  their  notice — its  dense 
and  poor  population  [by  the  way,  the  authorities 
here  are  ut  present  help'less,  being  nearly  5,0001. 
in  debt,  from  pauper-drainage  on  their  funds] 
— defective  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  high 
rate  of  mortality — and  impressing  on  them  a 
sense  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  speedy 
establishment  of  the  proposed  baths  and  wash- 
houses. Their  spokesman,  Mr.  Edwards, 
hinted  that  “ unless  the  local  authorities  were 
prepared  to  do  what  the  Government  proposed 
to  do,  the  rate-payers  would  prefer  general  to 
local  government;”  so  they  are  at  present 
rather  in  a fix  with  a heavy  debt  upon  their 
heads,  at  a time  when  it  is  late  enough  to  re- 
deem themselves  even  with  no  want  of  the 
needful.  The  memorial  was  held  to  be  a com- 
plete reply  Jo  Sir  P.  Laurie  and  others,  who 
had  proved  restive  under  the  proposed  washing 
and  scrubbing  process,  and  had  declared  the 
rute-payers  themselves  to  be  adverse  to  it.  A 

T,he,  constitution  of  the  commission  is  thought  to  augur  well,  on 
'f  ,c  the  new-born  Hercules,  who  is  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable.  The  labour  which  it  has  to  accomplish  is  multifarious  and  in- 
deed arduous.  All  the  sewers’ commissions  have  to  be  investigated  all 
the  water  supplies,  aU  the  paving  boards,  all  the  separate  trusts  for 
lighting  and  cleansing  the  meiropolis,  and  all  the  various  relations 
in  which  these  trusts,  boards,  companies,  and  commissioners  stand 
to  the  ruliug  authorities  of  parishes,  wards,  liberties,  counties, 
hundreds,  and  manors.  The  ministers  are  considered  to  have  at  all 
events  thus  given  a pledge  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  the  cause  of 
metropolitan  sanative  reform.  A suspension  of  the  commissions 
whirl)  rvniro  .,i  December,  pending  the  inquiries  and  their  results, 


motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  nem.  con. 
that  the  bath  and  washhouse  commissioners  be 
requested  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  memorialists,  and  since  then  the  com- 
missioners have  reported,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  take  part  of  the  Yorkshire 
Stingo  site  at  2,000/.,  leaving  two-thirds  of  it 
for  the  baths  at  3,000/.,  the  loan  of  which  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  they  accordingly 
recommend.  At  St.  George  ' the  Martyr’s, 
a special  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians 
have  unanimously  passed  “ various  resolutions 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  sanatory  condition 
of  the  parish,”  in  districts  of  which  so  pesti- 
lent is  the  atmosphere,  and  so  “ pregnant  with 
disease  and  mortality,”  that  even  medical  stu- 
dents, who  are  usually  rather  reckless  of  their 
own  safety,  have  generally  objected  to  attend 
to  the  cases  of  fever  which  there  so  malig- 
nantly prevail  in  the  midst  of  “ excrement  and 
decaying  vegetable  refuse  matter,”  &c.  &c. 

A report  on  the  Elim  chapel  cellar 
nuisance  haying  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  City  Sewers  by  Mr.  Haywood,  the 
surveyor,  recommending  that  the  whole  be 
built  up  and  all  its  abominations  buried  within 
it  after  every  crevice  has  been  rendered  air- 
tight, and  what  requires  it  covered  over  with 
a solid  body  of  concrete  2 to  3 feet  thick,  so 
as  “effectually  to  prevent  the  formation  or  per- 
meation of  noxious  gases,  and  also  render  easy 
of  detection  any  future  attempt  to  bury  there 
again,  and  thus  aid  in  the  good  of  abolish- 
ing intra-mural  interments,” — the  magistrates 
determined  on  the  immediate  abatement  of 
this  nuisance,  and  accordingly  authorized  the 
employment  of  workmen,  who  have  since  been 
‘ laying  concrete  over  the  ground,  breaking  the 
roof,  and  stopping  up  all  holes,’  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Complaints,  too,  are  ever  and  anon  issuing 
forth  from  the  doomed  inhabitants  of  in- 
fected districts,  still  drawing  public  attention 
to  various  other  ‘ most  infamous  nuisances,’ 
such  as  that  of  a ditch  near  Blackfriars- 
road,  where  ‘ the  filth  from  all  the  cesspools 
and  drains  in  a very  crowded  neighbourhood  ’ 
is  received,  and  ‘ much  disease  and  a continual 
stench  ’ kept  up  thereby',— and  that  of  a ‘pest 
depot  at  St.  Mary's,  Newington,’  one  of  its  ‘most 
frightful  nuisances,’  described  as  “ a filth}', 
foetid,  poisonous  ditch,  reeking  with  deadly 
effluvia,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  pool- 
inhabitants, ” in  Nursery-row, — another  “ filthy 
open  ditch  alongside  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury’s park  wall,”  at  Lambeth,  “ the  stench 
from  which  is  very  offensive,  and  the  sight  of 
it  very  disgusting, a nuisance  which  “ blocks 
up  the  sewers  from  the  houses,  the  cellars  of 
some  of  which  “ stand  four  feet  deep  of  stink- 
ing water.”  Nay,  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
residence  itself  are  still  described  as  “ totally 
without  sewerage,  the  whole  of  the  waste  water 
passing  into  cesspools,  whence  when  putrid  it 
is  pumped  into  open  gutters,  diffusing  miasma 
around  it  as  it  passes  through  the  streets.” 
Here,  also,  “from  the  number  of  cesspools,  the 
ground  has  become  completely  imbued  with 
this  pestilential  matter,  and  thus  are  the  noxi- 
ous gases  being  perpetually  evolved.”  Disease 
is  constantly  prevalent  on  the  spot,  and  as  the 
saturation  goes  on,  “ should  the  disease  assume 
a more  virulent  character,  the  inhabitants  of 
Buckingham  Palace  would,  from  their  proxi- 
mity, stand  in  the  most  imminent  danger.” 
Again,  a fair  example  and  type  of  the  general 
state  of  the  great  metropolitan  ‘Babylon,  which 
stands  on  many  ’ cesspools,  exists  “ under  the 
walls  of  Bedlam  itself,  where  the  filth  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  must  proceed  from  so  large 
an  establishment,  is  allowed  to  flow  without 
the  least  covering,  contaminating  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  producing  fever,  and  disgusting 
the  inhabitants  by  its  offensive  exhalations,” 
while,  in  another  ditch,  a stagnant  one,  “ rub- 
bish of  every  kind  is  thrown  in  by  the  poor, 
the  odour  of  which  1 should  think  could  be 
smelt  for  200  or  300  yards  from  the  spot.” 
And  besides  all  this,  in  the  same  locality,  ashes 
and  rubbish  accumulate  in  the  very  houses, 

“ eight  weeks  having  elapsed  without  one  of 
the  dust  contractors’  carts  coming  round  to 
collect  the  refuse  !” — a fact  which  reminds  us 
of  a merited  rebuke,  some  time  since  adminis- 
tered by  the  Scottish  journalist  Chambers. — 

“ When  it  so  happens,”  says  he,  “that  1,800,000 
persons  choose  to  huddle  themselves  into  a 
space  of  about  five  miles  in  mean  diameter, 
instead  of  being  spread  over  several  counties, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  very  active  and 


energetic  measures  to  keep  them  sweet.  Such 
a place  naturally  inclines  to  be  (pardon  salu- 
tarily plain  language)  one  vast  dunghill.’ 
Nevertheless,  “ the  plan  of  cleansing  followed 
in  London  is  so  grossly  absurd,  that  people  in 
well-managed  country-towns  will  probably 
feel  a difficulty  in  crediting  its  existence.  The 
contractors  are  at  no  pains  to  clean  out  bye- 
courts  and  lane9,  because  the  trouble  is  not 
compensated  by  the  value  of  the  refuse  there 
to  be  collected.  They  sweep  once  or  twice  1 
a week,  as  best  suits  their  own  conveni- 
ence or  views  of  profit.  The  want  of  a i 
general  and  uniform  government  of  such1 
matters  in  the  metropolis  is  most  deplorable. 
Accustomed  to  live  amidst  the  impurities  in 
question,  the  Londoners  have  become  used  to 
the  evil,  insomuch  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible 
of  it.  They  would,  therefore,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, feel  little  wish  for  reform.  It  is  a 
case  exactly  like  that  of  tire  Scotch  under  the 
censure  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  the  Americans 
under  the  sarcasms  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  The 
Londoners  need  to  be  awakened  to  a sense  of 
the  nastiness  in  which  they  live.  We  can 
assure  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
they  are  excessively  dirty.  Are  they  convinced  ? 
— then  some  good  may  he  expected.  If  not, 
we  must  plainly  tell  them  that  the  filth  which 
they  are  unconsciously  living  amongst  yearly 
chokes  its  thousands,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  it  remains  undiminished.” 

Now,  however,  that  our  own  ever-green  and 
racy  satirist  of  absurdity  and  folly,  and  lover 
of  fun  and  frolic,  Punch  assures  us  that  the 
very  “ announcement  of  a commission  to  report 
on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  metropolis  has 
caused  the  greatest  commotion  among  the 
stinks,  sewers,  filth,  fevers,  drains,  dust-holes, 
and  depots,  from  Wapping  to  Westminster,” 
and  that  the  three  plagues,  typhus,  cholera, 
and  scarlatina,  are  ‘laying  their  heads  together’ 
in  a secret  confabulation,  which  we  would 
readily  report  were  it  not  that  ‘ all  the  world  ’ 
already  knows  the  secret  to  relate  to  their  fell 
design  to  ‘make  the  most  of  the  time  that  is 
left  them,’ — we  have  every  hope  of  these  devils 
ere  long  having  their  due,  and  of  the  state 
of  our  great  metropolis  being  no  longer  a bye- 
word  and  a reproach  in  the  mouth  of  one  who 
dwells  in  a city  once,  if  not  now,  itself  no- 
torious, as  the  writer  can  attest,  for  the  vilest 
compound  of  villanous  smells  within  the  limits 
of  those  ‘ most  abominable  of  all  chemical 
substances’  the  sulphuretted  and  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogens,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 


Mezzotinto  Engravings  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Ward. — Mr.  Ward  has  recently  engraved 
two  portraits  after  Mr.  F.  Grant,  A.R.A., 
namely,  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  Mr. 
Duff,  the  member  for  Banff.  The  painter  has 
been  fortunate  both  in  his  subjects  and  en- 
graver. The  first  portrait  is  simply  a half 
length,  the  second  a full  length  with  some 
scenery,  but  both  have  exceedingly  good  heads, 
and  Mr.  Ward  has  rendered  them  in  black 
and  white  with  ability  and  great  success. 

Lunatic  Asylums. — The  plans  in  compe- 
tition for  the  proposed  pauper  asylum  for  Mid- 
dlesex, were  sent  in  on  Friday  in  last  week. 
A lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth, Hereford,  Brecon,  and  Radnor,  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberga- 
venny. The  sum  put  down  for  it  i8  20,001)/. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  Birmingham  Lu- 
natic Asylum  was  laid  last  week. 

The  New  Synagogue  at  Canterbury. 
In  reply  to  our  comment  last  week,  we  have  a 
note  from  the  secretary  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Hebrew  congregation,  Canter- 
bury (Mr.  J.  Jacobs),  stating  that  the  style  of 
the  new  synagogue  is  the  Egyptian;  that  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Marshall,  of  Canterbury,  is  the  ar- 
chitect, and  Mr.  Cozens  the  contractor. 

Architectural  Association.  — This 
evening  (Friday),  the  first  conversazione  of 
the  new  association  will  be  held,  as  mentioned 
last  week,  at  Lvons-Inn  Hall,  Strand.  We 
hope  to  find  that  a large  number  of  our 
younger  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  the  society  offers.  Several 
ol  the  elder  members  of  the  profession  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  and  give  their  countenance  to 
the  meeting. 

The  National  Gallery. — It  is  generally 
understood  now  that  a new  building  will  be 
obtained  for  the  national  collection  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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GALLO-ROMAN  MONUMENT  AT  IGEL. 

GALLO-ROMAN  WORKS  GENERALLY. 

There  are  still  extant  in  France  numerous 
examples  of  Roman  buildings,  differing  in  a 
measure  from  their  prototypes,  which  directly 
testify  the  subjection  of  a large  portion  of  that 
country  to  the  Roman  Empire.  More  especi- 
ally is  this  observable  in  the  departments  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  as  well  as  the 
territories  watered  by  the  Aisne  and  Marne, 
where  they  chiefly  abound.  Their  age  extends 
over  a period  of  9ix  centuries,  from  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Caesar  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  soon  after  which  period 
the  Gallo-Romans  obtained  their  independ- 
ence, and  then  became  subject  to  the  more 
powerful  Francs.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  monuments,  however,  belong  to  the 
age  of  the  Empire’s  decline. 

A9  they  exhibit  a modification  of  style  to 
which  we  have  now  no  parallel  left  in  our  own 
country,  the  specimen  given  above  of  a very 
elegant  Gallo- Roman  work,  may  not  prove  un- 
interesting to  those  who  concern  themselves  in 
examining  the  history  of  architectural  develop- 
ment. It  is  situated  at  Igel,  an  unimportant 
village  in  the  old  department  of  Sarre,  ar.d 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  street  which 
led  from  Treves  to  Rheims.  It  ha9  frequently 
excited  the  attention  of  antiquaries  ; but  the 


cause  of  its  erection  still  remains  unexplained. 
Some  persons  have  presumed  the  monument 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  marriage  of 
Con9tans  Chlore  with  the  Empress  Helen,  in 
consequence  of  the  bas-relief  found  on  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  die,  representing  a man  giving 
his  hand  to  a woman,  as  it  were  in  token  of 
alliance.  A mutilated  inscription,  with  the  aid  of 
a little  restoration,  perhaps  might  sufficiently 
prove,  that  it  was  in  fact  erected  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Secundinus,  to  Secundinus 
Securus,  a rich  Gallo-Roman  merchant,  founder 
of  the  village  of  Igel,  in  the  fourth  century.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  in  supposing  it  a cenotaph. 

The  monument,  built  of  a fine  limestone,  is 
square  on  plan  ; its  height  is  about  66  feet,  and 
the  width  of  its  base  is  20  feet. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  above  specimen 
the  similarity  that  exists  with  the  style  of  de- 
sign prevalent  during  the  revival  of  antique 
art  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  same  result 
has  arisen  in  both  ages,  from  the  basis  being 
compounded  of  the  same  ingredients;  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  evanescent  yet  struggling 
spirit  of  antique  art,  united  with  the  excessive 
Ireedom  and  licence  of  the  times,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  endeavours  of  those  who  fostered 
regenerative  art,  to  free  their  minds  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  in  a mea- 
sure had  been  the  consequence  of  that  very 
licence  and  freedom.  In  fact,  it  would  require 


but  a trifling  modification  and  refinement  of 
the  several  parts,  to  produce  from  the  above 
specimen  a very  fair  example  of  cinque-cento 
design.  This  effect  may  be  more  or  less  ob- 
served in  all  the  monuments  of  the  low  Empire, 
whether  existing  in  France  or  elsewhere. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  Gallo- 
Roman  monuments  worthy  of  notice,  we  may 
mention  the  “ Porte  Noire  ” at  Besan9on,  the 
“ Porte  de  Mars,”  at  Rheims,  that  at  Saintes, 
at  Langres,  at  St.  Andre  (Autun),  at  Nismes, 
the  “Porte  Doree,”  at  Frejus  (Var),  the 
elegant  tomb  and  triumphal  arches  at  St.  Remi 
and  Orange,  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  at  Rheims,  the 
temple  and  tomb  at  Vaison  (Vaucluse)  Temple 
of  “ La  Fontaine,”  at  Nismes,  the  column  of 
Cussy,  in  Burgundy,  the  origin  of  which  has 
created  so  much  discussion  and  dissension; 
the  “ Maison  Quarree  ” and  “ Tour  Magne,” 
at  Nismes,  the  obelisk  of  “ Estelle,”  the  tomb 
of  Pilate  at  Vienne,  the  theatres  of  Arles, 
Orange,  and  Nismes,  the  palace  of  Gpllien,  at 
Bordeaux,  the  Pretorial  palace  at  Treves,  the 
Palace  and  other  antiquities  at  Aix,  the  aque- 
ducts of  “ Sr.  Just”  (Rhone),  Jouy (Moselle), 
Gargallon  (Var),  Pont  du  Gard,  and  lastly, 

! the  “ Pile  cinq  Mars,”  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
j Loire,  four  leagues  below  Tours,  which,  if  not 
of  Gaulish  origin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  is 
1 full  of  peculiarities,  which  deserve  especial  ex- 
' amination. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PENTONVILLE  MODEL  PRISON. Fig.  1. 
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In  enumerating  the  names  of  the  above 
Gallo-Roman  works,  our  object  has  been  to 
draw  attention  to  a class  of  style  in  architec- 
ture which  has  hitherto  been  too  hastily  con- 
demned, because  belonging  to  a debased  era, 
and  unable  to  bear  comparison  with  Roman 
works  of  a higher  stamp  ; but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  each  age  had  its  peculiarities, 
from  which  many  a useful  lesson  may  be  ex- 
tracted, whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a warn- 
ing to  avoid,  or  an  inducement  to  imitate. 

W.  L.  B.  G. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PRISONS. 

The  daily  papers  have  doubtless  made  many 
of  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a 
“ Penitentiary  Congress  ” was  held  at  Brussels 
the  week  before  last,  wherein  Col.  Jebb  (com- 
missioned by  the  Secretary  of  State),  Mr.  B. 
Rotch  (the  magistrate),  and  Mr.  Charles  Pear- 
son, took  a distinguished  part. 

Foremost  amongst  the  subjects  of  debate 
was  the  mode  of  constructing  cellular  prisons  ; 
and  as  this  is  a matter  which  greatly  concerns 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  (3. 


architects  and  others  of  our  readers,  we  deem 
it  right  to  record  the  results. 

Colonel  Jebb  rightly  remarked,  that  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  con- 
struction and  the  discipline  of  a prison.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  the 
various  departments  and  the  various  offices  of 
the  establishment  kept  quite  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  with  a convenient  mode  of  access  to 
the  centre  and  the  cells.  It  was  also  essential 
that  the  families  of  the  officers  should  not  live 
in  the  prisons  ; that  the  latter  3hould  come  to 
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One  such  cell  would  be  suffi- 


their  employment  at  a certain  ^ht^He^w  1 cienffoTab'oat  100  prisoners.  The  dimensions 
day,  and  attend  alternately  at  night.  He  1 ce)ls  for  the  exercise  of  certain  trades 


by  a paragraph  in  the  programme  that  it  was 
proposed  not  to  construct  prisons  with  more 
than  three  stories,  including  the  ground-floor. 

He  thought,  however,  that  when  the  number 
of  prisoners  amounted  to  700  or  fcOO,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  have  four  stories  than 
very  long  wings.  With  respect  to  the  attend- 
ing' of  divine  worship,  a mode  existed  in 
Pentonville  and  other  places,  by  which  all  the 
prisoners  might  proceed  separately  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and  hear  and  see  the  person 
officiating,  without  being  seen  by  any  one  ex- 
cept by  him.  The  time  occupied  in  proceeding 
to  and  departing  from  divine  service  was  seven 
minutes  respectively.  With  respect  to  the 
size  of  cells,  he  thought  that,  as  a genera  rule, 
they  should  be  about  13  feet  long,  / broad, 
and  from  8 to  9 feet  high.  Of  course  it  would 
be  necessary  sometimes  to  make  lurger  cells 
for  special  purposes.  . . 

The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions, 
which  were  agreed  to  nem.  con . 

The  buildings  and  exercise  ground  should 
be  disposed  so  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  be  sheltered  from  rain  and  the  north  wind. 
2nd.  The  destination  of  a prison  must  in  some 
sort  determine  its  internal  arrangement.  If  it 
is  to  be  a penal  prison,  none  but  convicts  of 
one  sex  should  be  placed  in  each,  and  the 
number  should  never  surpass  the  maximum  of 
500,  although  the  congress  were  of  opinion  that 
a less  number  would  be  better.  It  it  is  to  be 
a preventive  establishment,  different  wings  and 
sections  should  be  parted  oft  for  the  different 
categories  of  prisoners.  The  two  sexes  at  any 
rate  must  be  kept  distinct.  3rd.  The  number 
of  stories  should  not  be  more  than  three,  in- 
cluding the  ground-floor.  The  parts  of  the 
prison  specially  destined  for  persons  under- 
going their  sentences  should  be  disposed  in 
such  a manner  as,  1st.  To  allow  of  a complete 
separation  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  2nd. 
To  give  them  tho  means  of  open  air  exercise. 
3rd.  To  enable  them  to  be  suitably  employed  ; 
to  receive  instruction,  and  to  assist  at  divine 
service  aDd  religious  exercises,  without  in- 
fringing the  rule  of  separation.  4th.  To 
facilitate  the  mode  of  superintendence  of  the 
prisoners,  and  of  frequent  communication  with 
them. 

The  following  propositions  were  read  and 
discussed : — 

Central  Observatory. — The  various  parts  of 
the  building  should  be  connected  with  a cen- 
tral point  of  inspection,  from  which  the  head 
of  tl  e establishment  may  inspect,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  moving,  all  the 
essential  branches  of  the  service.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  the  internal  distribution  of  the 
localities,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries, 
and  to  the  choice  of  the  materials  of  construc- 
tion, in  order  that  no  material  obstacle  may 
thwart  that  inspection. 

Cells. — In  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : — 1.  The  cells  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  the  prisoners  taking  ex- 
ercise, carrying  on  trades,  and  enjoying  suffi- 
cient space  and  air  for  the  preservation  of  their 
heakh.  The  space  should  vary  from  28  to  35 
cubic  metres.  2.  They  should  be  lighted 
up,  ventilated,  and  heated  in  a suitable  man- 
ner. 3.  Their  construction  should  be  such 
as  to  allow  of  no  communication  between  their 
inmates.  4.  They  should  be  furnished  with 
bed  and  bedding,  with  a fixed  washhand  basin 
with  a tap,  with  a water-closet,  and  with  other 
necessary  articles.  The  prisoners  should  also 
Lave  the  means  of  giving  the  alarm  to  the  at- 
tendants in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  or  under 
any  circumstance  in  which  their  presence 
might  be  necessary.  5.  The  prisoners  should 
be  subjected  to  an  easy  but  unperceived  in- 
spection. 

Special  Cells. — In  penal  prisons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a certain  number  of  special  cells 
for  the  infirmary,  for  special  punishments,  for 
the  different  callings,  uud  for  prisoners  on  their 
first  arrival.  1 he  cells  for  infirmaries,  chiefly 
reserved  for  patients  who  cannot  be  suitably 
attended  to  in  the  ordinary  cells,  should  be 
more  spacious  than  the  former,  and  should  he 
disposed  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  of  the 
free  access  of  the  attendants.  One  cell  of  that 
kind  for  every  forty  or  fifty  prisoners  would 
possibly  be  sufficient.  Cells  for  punishment 
should  be  stronger  than  others,  and  should  be 
built  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  easily  darkened, 


should  corresporid  with  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put.  They  should  be  situated  in  pre- 
ference on  the  lower  stories,  and  their  number 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  trades  carried 
on  in  the  prison.  In  prisons  where  prisoners 
are  constantly  arriving,  a certain  number  ot 
cells  should  be  made  in  _ which  each  prisoner 


may  be  placed  temporarily,  previous  to  being 
seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  such  cells  might  be  or 


for  provisions,  fuel,  clothes,  general  stores, 
and  manufactured  goods,  according  to  the 
destination  of  the  prison  ; a clerk  s office,  and 
a meeting- room  for  the  committee  ot  survey 
lance  ; lodgings  for  the  director  or  chief  officer, 
the  guards,  or  watchers,  and,  in  penal  prisons,' 
for  the  sub-director,  the  superintendent  of 
works,  the  almoner,  the  doctor  or  his  assistant, 
and  of  such  other  persons  as  may  be  placed  t 
in  each  prison  by  the  administration. 


smaller  dimensions  than  others. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — Whatever  the  sys- 
tem of  ventilating  by  heating  may  be.  Us  re- 
sults should  be  the  following  : — A sufficiency 
to  each  cell  of  fresh  air,  or,  if  necessary,  ot 
air  tempered  for  each  prisoner,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  draughts.  The  extraction 
from  each  cell  of  a quantity  of  foul  air  equiva 
lent  to  the  quantity  of  pure  air  introduced  ; 
and  the  carrying  on'  cf  the  heating  and  venti- 
lation without  facilitating  the  means  of  com- 
munication, whether  of  sound  or  otherwise, 
between  the  different  cells. 

Mr.  Rotch  said,  that  excellent  as  the  l cn- 
tonville  Model  Prison  was,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  many  things  were  wanting  to 
render  that  establishment  perfect.  All  the 
medical  men  to  whom  he  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  were  of  opinion  that  the  temperature 
should  be  lowered  by  night  time.  The  mode 
of  ventilation  was  not  good  in  Pentonville, 
and  be  would  just  observe,  that  if  people  were 
satisfied  with  what  was  simply  good,  they 
would  never  have  better.  The  question  of 
ventilation  was  a most  important  one,  particu- 
larly for  nations  which,  unlike  England,  had 
no  colonies  to  which  criminals  might  be  trans- 
ported, and  which  were,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  detaining  the  criminals  for  a long 
time  in  prison.  It  must  not  be  said  that  there 
was  no  way  of  bringing  the  fresh  air  into  pri- 
sons conducted  on  the  cellular  system  ; but 
rather  urge  architects  to  find  out  a plan  to  that 
effect  before  the  next  congress  was  held.  The 
system  of  ventilation  in  Clerkenwell  prison 
had  been  lately  changed,  because  it  was  found 
to  be  a bad  one.  Mr.  Rotch  here  showed  the 
meeting  a plan  for  procuring  a ventilation  : 
the  principle  appearing  to  be,  that  fresh 
air  should  be  applied  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building,  whilst  the  foul  air  should  escape 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.  He  would  just 
stale  one  fact  to  show  that  at  Pentonville  some 
improvements  were  required.  About  three 
weeks  ago  he  had  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
furnace  or  oven  men  of  that  prison,  that  it  re- 
quired thirty-six  hours  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Col.  Jebb  admitted  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  admit  air  into  the  prisons  by  means  of 
open  windows,  but  then  such  windows  would 
admit  of  communication  between  the  cells. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  present  system  at 
Pentonville  could  be  well  changed  at  present 
without  endangering  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
Should  the  medical  men,  however,  decide 
otherwise,  alterations  would  be  made.  He 
thought  that  the  present  mode  of  ventilation 
would  not  act  prejudicially  on  the  health  of 
the  inmates  during  the  eighteen  months  or  so 
they  remained  in  the  model  prison. 

The  article  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  a centrul  observatory  of  inspection  was 
adopted,  as  was  also  one  relating  to  cells,  with 
the  exception  of  a sentence  which  fixed  their 
space  at  from  28  to  35  cubic  metres. 

The  congress  also  adopted  the  following 
propositions : — 

Chapels. — The  chapel  should  be  so  disposed 
as  that  each  prisoner  should  join  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  worship — seeing  and  hearing  the 
minister  officiate  without  being  himself  seen  ; 
regard  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  separation  of  pri- 
soners amongst  themselves. 

Parlours. — A certain  number  of  cell  par- 
lours should  be  made  for  the  use  of  prisoners 
not  authorised  to  meet  their  relations  or  friends 
in  their  own  cells. 

Do mest ic  Set v ice. — Admin istr alien. — Lodg ■ 
ing  of  Persons  Employed  in  Prisons. — What- 
ever plan  may  be  adopted,  independent  of  the 
localities  above-mentioned,  each  prison  on 
the  cellular  system  should  contain  a bath-room, 
with  a number  of  separate  baths,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inmates ; a kitchen 
with  its  accessories;  a baking-house  and  a 
washhouse;  a certain  number  of  magazines 


In  Mr.  Cresy’s  valuable  “ Encyclopedia  of 
Civil  Engineering,”*  a long  account  is  given 
of  the  Pentonville  Prison  (so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  at  the  Congress),  with  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  fittings.  We  are  permitted 
to  place  copies  of  some  of  these  before  our 
readers,  together  with  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing (fig.  1),  and  the  following  particulars. 

The^  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  10th  of 


April,  1840,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  1842.  It  is  adapted  for  the  re- 


ception of  520  prisoners  upon  the  separate 
system,  each  having  a cell,  13  feet  by  7 feet, 
and  9 feet  in  height. 

The  plan  exhibits  a central  hall,  open  from, 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  from  which  branch  five 
blocks  of  buildings,  each  having,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  a corridor,  which  extends  the  whole 
length,  with  galleries  above,  in  which  are  the 
entrances  to  the  cells,  arranged  on  each  side 
ao-ainst  the  outer  walls.  From  the  central 
hall  the  doors  of  all  the  cells  may  be  seen,  as 
the  galleries  are  iormed  of  open  ironwork. 
The  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Ilaviland,  seems  to  have  been 
the  prototype  for  this  arrangement.  As  there 
are  no  female  prisoners,  there  is  but  one  class 
of  cells.  , 

The  boundary  wall  is  upwards  of  20  feet  in 
height,  and  solidly  constructed  ; and  on  the 
outside  is  an  open  space  of  considerable  width. 
The  basement  is  not  sunk  into  the  earth,  except 
in  one  portion,  where  it  has  an  open  areo  S 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls  a course  of 
slate  in  cement  was  laid,  6 inches  above  the 
ground  line,  and  the  walls  stand  on  abed  of 
concrete,  3 feet  in  depth  and  as  much  iu  width, 
so  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  moisture.  Under  the  entrance 
building  is  a ward  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners,  where  they  are  examined  by  the 
medical  attendant.  The  access  to  this  ward  is 
from  the  ground-floor,  near  the  entrance  door  ; 
and  the  accommodation  consists  of  a .receiving-^ 
room,  a number  of  cells  in  which  prisoners  can 
he  locked  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  neces- 
sary, an  examining-room,  clothing  stores,  balhj 
and  a closet  for  fumigating  and  purifying 
clothes.” 

Besides  the  520  separate  cells,  there  are 
twenty  others  on  the  basement  area  as  work- 
shops, &c.  ; a chapel  which  contains  stalls  for 
256  prisoners  ; a board  room  for  the  commis- 
sioners, A;  offices  for  secretary,  B ; governor, 
II;  chaplain,  D;  physician,  E;  governor’s 
clerks,  N,  O,  P ; clerk  of  works,  &c.,  waiting- 
ing-room,  G;  visiting-room  for  prisoners' 
friends,  LM ; schoolmaster’s  room,  library, 
surgery,  offices  for  the  steward  and  clerk, 
kitchen,  and  scullery,  stores  for  provisions, 
&c.,  stores  for  manufactured  articles,  dwellings 
for  governor,  chaplain,  assistant-chaplain, 
stejvard  and  manufacturer,  principal  school- 
master, clerk  of  the  works,  four  principal 
warders,  twelve  warders,  two  gate-keepers, 
one  messenger,  an  engineer,  and  apartments 
for  the  deputy  governor,  president  medical 
officer,  and  infirmary  warden.  The  total  area, 
including  the  boundary  wall,  is  six  acres,  ten 
perches.  There  is  a garden  of  two  acres  in 
the  rear,  and  a terrace  and  road  75  feet  broad 
in  front. 

The  chapel  is  72  feet  6 inches  in  length,  40 
feet  in  width,  and  26  feet  in  height  to  the  under 
side  of  the  cornice,  above  which  is  a coved 
ceiling.  It  occupies  a portion  of  the  under 
part  of  the  building,  and  is  entered  on  the 
level  of  the  first  and  second  galleries.  '1  he 
rows  of  seats  are  so  disposed,  that  the  prisoners 
are  effectually  separated  from  each  other, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  each  has  a view  of  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and  can  be  seen  by  the 
attendant  inspector.  Each  prisoner  as  he 
enters  closes  the  door  after  him,  and,  when  a 
row  is  filled,  the  officer  fastens  the  whole  of 
the  doors  in  the  row  by  a handle  and  crank. 

There  are  four  entrances,  and  by  means  of  a 
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sliding  partition  drawn  across  the  gallery,  the 
whole  can  be  filled  in  seven  minutes.  When 
service  is  over,  a signal  is  made,  by  means  of  a 
letter,  which  designates  each  row,  and  the  pri- 
soners occupying  the  seat  corresponding  with 
it  retire. 

The  plan  of  the  stalls  (fig.  2)  shews  the 
doors,  shut,  half  shut,  and  entirely  open,  in 
the  three  different  rows;  the  clear  space 
allowed  each  prisoner  is  in  width  20  inches, 
and  in  depth  32,  the  width  of  the  6eat  being 
9 inches  out  of  it. 

The  section  (fig.  3)  shews  the  stepping  up, 
so  that  each  prisoner  may  obtain  a view  of  the 
clergyman.  I he  height  of  the  divisions  up 
to  the  lop  of  the  reading-desk  is  4 feet  G inches; 
the  width  of  the  reading-desk  is  1G  inches,  and 
the  height  of  the  doors  above  the  floor  of  each 
6 feet.  By  this  arrangement,  the  prisoners  on 
the  rear  and  front  are  prevented  from  seeing 
each  other. 

The  cells  are  each  divided  by  a wall,  two 
bricks  in  thickness  ; the  external  walls  are  two 
bricks  and  a half.  The  ceilings  are  formed  of 
half-brick  arches,  worked  in  cement,  over 
which  is  laid  abed  of  concrete,  about  G inches 
in  depth  ; this  is  levelled,  and  on  it  is  placed 
the  floor  of  asplialte  for  the  cells  above.  The 
whole  thickness  from  the  floor  of  one  cell  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  other  is  12  inches.  In  the 
upper  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  security, 
is  a brick  arch,  9 inches  thick,  worked  in  two 
courses  in  cement,  with  a layer  of  hoop-iron 
laid^  diagonally,  at  intervals  of'4  inches. 

The  cells  are  13  feet  in  length,  7 feet  in 
breadth,  and  9 feet  in  height  to  the  under  side 
of  the  arched  ceiling.  The  window-frame, 
which  is  fixed,  is  of  cast-iron,  glazed  with 
fluted  glass,  having  outside  two  strong  iron 
bars,  so  placed  that  they  do  not  intercept  the 
light.  The  door  has  a spring-lock,  and  a 
small  trap  is  contrived  for  the  introduction  of 
provisions  : there  is  another  opening,  covered 
by  a movable  flap  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion. Water  is  supplied  from  triangular  cis- 
terns, fixed  in  the  angle  of  each  cell ; the  gas- 
light is  over  the  table  (seen  in  the  plan  and 
section,  figs.  4 and  5);  near  to  it  is  the 
earthenware  basin  and  water-closet,  shewn 
more  at  large  by  fig.  6. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  at  the  Pentonville 
model  prison  was  as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  Grissel  and  Peto’s  contract, 

&c.,  for  the  building 70,115  14  G 

Asphalte  for  cells,  roads,  and  paths  2,503  8 9 

Water-closets,  fittings,  basins, 

cocks,  &c 1,154  10  9 

Locks,  fastenings,  bells,  &c 911  5 9 

Superintendence  G89  4 1 1 

Sundries 361  10  9 


£75,765  15  5 

Additional  expenses  for  fittings,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  artesian  well  and  ma- 
chinery, heating  and  cooking  ap- 
paratus   8,402  1G  9 


£84,1G8  12 


Which,  divided  by  520,  the  number  of  cells, 
give  for  each  1G2/.  Besides  the  prison  the 
following  are  to  be  added  : — 

Detached  residence  for  seven  families 

complete 1,892  7 1 

Archway  and  terrace  wall 2,856  5 2 

Wall  inclosing  garden  739  10  7 

Stables  and  road 415  0 0 


£5,903  2 10 


ANOTHER  DESTRUCTIVE  Fire  at  Con- 
stantinople.—In  the  ‘infidel’  district  of 
Pera,  inhabited  chiefly,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  by  the  European  merchants,  and  where, 
it  will  be  recollected,  the  new  English  embassy' 
of  which  we  gave  a view  in  The  Builder, 
was  some  time  since  erected,  another  fire  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  during  a period  of  high 
Mahomedan  religious  excitement,  when  not 
even  a fireman  amongst  ‘ the  faithful  ’ Turks, 
appeared  to  assist  in  quenching  the  ‘devour- 
ing element,’  over  which  all  rather  seemed  to 
exult  as  ‘ a murk  of  the  wrath  of  Allah  against 
the  Giaours  ;’  so  that  in  a region  where  com- 
bustible wooden  domiciles  are  so  rife,  it  took 
no  long  time  to  destroy  300  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  handsomest  in  Pera,  and  even 
blacking  the  walls  of  the  new  embassy  with 
the  smoke  and  ashes. 


“ THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST  ” AND  ST. 

PHILIP’S,  AT  LEEDS. 

SttUARED  STONE. 

Sir,— “The  Ecelesiologist,”  if  not  so  ac- 
knowledged by  practical  men,considersitself  the 
oracle  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  hut  it  is  indis- 
pensable, that  for  its  notices  of  new  churches, 
or  of  restorations  of  old  ones,  a personal  in- 
spection by  a competent  judge  connected  with 
it  should  be  made.  In  the  notice  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  at  Leeds,  No.  LX II.,  October,  1847, 
pp.  109-1 19,  it  is  stated  as  “being  built  by 
Mr.  Scott,’’  and  ends  a few  oracular  absurdi- 
ties, by  advocating  the  most  arrant  quackery. 

As  the  list  of  members  contains  the  names 
of  some  practical  men,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
those  who  pen  the  articles  for  publication, 
should  not  from  those  practical  men  seek  the 
information  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need— many  young  architects  are  misled  by 
this  work  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  nice  finish- 
ing of  their  competition  pictures),  and  will  he 
still  more  so  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  notice.  “ 1 he  stone  of  which  this  church 
is  built  is  very  regularly  squared,  which  is  a 
great  mistake.”  The  operatives  in  the  olden 
times  were  taught  to  work  by  level  and  square, 
and  where  stone  abounded,  it  was  regularly 
coursed  and  squared,'  as  may  be  seen  in  every 
ancient  church,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period.  The  Abbey  of  KirltstaU  has  through 
all  its  stages  the  stone  “ very  regularly 
squared  so  has  the  Abbey  of  Fountaynes, 
the  small  church  of  Adel,  the  cathedral  and  the 
larger  and  lesser  churches  of  York,  though  not 
in  the  immediate  stone  district ; — but  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  within  the  districts 
of  the  magnesian  limestone,  the  stone  of  the 
coul  measures,  and  the  millstone  grit,  the  ma- 
sonry of  every  building  is  « regularly  squared,” 
and  beautifully  coursed  too.  Where  can  there 
bo  a finer  specimen  of  squared  mason's  work 
than  the  fine  old  Norman  tower  of  Campsall 
Church,  near  Doncaster.  In  Leeds,  the  only 
works  differing  from  ancient  custom  are  the 
modern  churches  of  St.  Saviour’s  (wherein  the 
stones  are  regularly  coursed)  and  Sr.  Andrew’s. 
The  stone  of  Leeds  requires  that  the  bed  and 
face  should  both  be  worked  ; square  faces  and 
beds  are  prepared  with  less  trouble  than 
“ fancy”  work,  and  common  sense  tells  us,  as 
it  did  the  ancients,  that  “ regularly  squared  ” 
work  was  stronger  than  all  other.  In  the  old 
churches  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Bingley,  and 
scores  of  others,  squared  ashlar  work  is  inva- 
riably used,  though  in  those  districts  self- 
bedded  stone  abounds.  From  these  places,  and 
others  in  the  Yorkshire  coal  districts,  we  have 
the  flags,  or  York  paving-stone,  and  ancient 
and  common  practice  agreed  in  using  these 
stones  on  their  natural  bed,  forming  a face  with 
a hammer,  or  for  better  work  with  a mallet 
and  chisel.  Where  stone  could  not  be  obtained, 
it  was  brought  from  a distance  for  angles  or 
quoins,  and  bonding;  also,  for  arches,  jambs, 
tracery,  &e.';  and  marine  cobbles  were  filled 
into  the  intermediate  spaces  of  the  walls  ; large 
irregular  blocks  of  ehertz,  from  the  northern 
chalk-beds  were  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  oolitic  stones  were  preferred, 
and  these  weie  “squared.”  Out  of  the 
stone  districts  quoins  and  fillings  may  he 
tolerated,  hut  any  where  within  them,  irregu- 
larity is  quackery.  In  the  lias  district  of 
Lincolnshire  the  quoins  are  generally  from  the 
oolite  of  Ancaster.  In  the  formation  above 
the  chalk,  east  of  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire, 
even  the  Coralline  oolite  is  used  for  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments,  and  marine  cobbles  or 
shingle,  formed  with  concrete  lime  and  sand 
into  a solid  mass,  complete  the  walls.  Shir- 
laugh  chapel  (built  by  Walter  Shirlaw)  is 
coursed  level  and  regularly  squared  ; so  are  the 
larger  churches  on  the  coast,  as  Bridlington, 
Hornsey,  and  Scarborough  ; so  is  tho  small 
church  at  Hackness,  in  the  upper  red  sand- 
stone district. 

In  the  plain,  unpretending  church  of  St. 
Philip,  at  Leeds,  the  “elaborate”  ridge- 
crest  to  the  chancel  is  a plain  stone  foliated 
ridge,  instead  of  an  “elaborate”  cast-iron 
fence,  or  gaol  crest  ( the  material  of  the  dis- 
trict);  the  “fancy”  gluzing  is  in  simple 
figures,  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  their 
modern  imitators  of  vesicas,  squares,  &c.,  as 
simple  as  can  he.  The  nave  was  made  to 
project,  to  suit  the  obliquity  of  the  site,  and  the 
organ-gallery  fitted  into  it  unobtrusively.  I 
will  as  speedily  as  possible  conclude,  for  the 
several  blunders  in  the  “ Ecclesiologist’s  ” con- 


jectures need  not  be  answered  before  the  work 
is  completed,  when,  injustice  to  the  architect 
with  whose  work  the  “ Ecelesiologist”  can  find 
“ no  actual  fault,”  his  name  should  be  ascer- 
tained, his  motive  for  designing  a church  in 
this  peculiar  form,  and  at  least,  before  con- 
demning his  construction,  the  ancient  models 
of  the  locality  should  be  examined,  and  a 
knowledge  obtained  of  the  common-sense 
methods  of  building  existing  from  time  im- 
memorial ; then 

“ Each  might  his  sev’ral  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.” 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Dionysius. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Portsea,  and  Gosport  Hospital  for  the  sick 
poor,  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

Consort,  on  Monday  week. It  is  proposed 

to  convert  the  old  custom-house  at  Portsmouth 
into  a corn-market  and  commercial  exchange, 

the  want  of  which  has  been  long  felt. The 

restorations  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Christ- 
church have  been  at  lengt'h  begun,  by  the  re- 
moval ot  the  organ,  so  as  to  throw  into 
view  the  chancel,  with  its  groined  ceiling 

and  altar-screen. A new  church  is  shortly 

to  he  built,  by  subscription,  at  Newtown,  So- 

berton. 1 he  public  baths  and  washhouses 

recently  opened  in  Milk-street,  Bath,  are  said 
to  bo  * replete  with  every  convenience,’  at  the 
most  moderate  charges,  for  behoof  of  the  poor. 

The  Hereford  ‘ Chapter  and  Cathedral 

Restoration  Committee’  contemplate  further 
active  measures  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
begun  in  1842.  At  a recent  meeting,  reported 
by  the  Hereford  Times , the  cost,  &c.  of  the 
restoration  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  the  rebuilding  of  the  distorted  piers 
of  the  tower,  and  other  relative  works  already 
accomplished,  were  recited,  and  the  means  of 

further  progress  suggested. The  first  stone 

of  Govilon  Church,  Abergavenny,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week  before  last.  The  building, 
it  is  said,  will  be  of  the  parly  English 
style  of  architecture,  from  a design  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon.  The  contract 
is  somewhat  near  1,000/.,  and  the  work  will  he 

done  in  about  a twelvemonth. Christ 

Church,  Little  Drayton,  a district  church  in 
Market  Drayton,  built  by  subscription,  with 
a donation  of  1,000/.  from  Mrs.  Noneley,  was 
consecrated  on  23rd  ult.  It  is  a stone  building, 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  side  aisles,  and 
a north-west  tower.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  open  seats,  mostly  free,  for  600  persons. 
The  roof  is  of  stained  deal,  varnished.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  S.  P.  and  J.  Smith,  of 
Shrewsbury. A correspondent  of  the  Leices- 

ter Journal  complains  that  ‘the  monuments, 
which  formerly  disfigured  the  walls’  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  are  to  be  replaced.  The  re- 
pairs here  are  nearly  completed. ‘ Great 

improvements,’  says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle, 
have  been  made  in  Colton  Church,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  almost  unaltered  decorated 
buildings  of  old  erection.  A new  eastern 
stained-glass  window  has  been  inserted ; 
benches  replaced  by  pews,  the  chancel  beauti- 
fied, and  its  wooden  windows  are  to  be  removed. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  has  been  repaired, 
and  the  plastering  removed,  new  buttresses 

built,  the  roofs  restored  and  slated,  &c. 

Gainsborough,  according  to  the  Lincolnshire 
T imes,  is  now  becoming  gradually  modernized 
and  improved  by  aid  of  plate-glass,  exterior 
decoration,  and  other  works,  such  as  flagged 
pathways. — —A  printing-office  at  Liverpool 
was  undermined  by  adjoining  excavations,  a 
few  days  since,  and  fell  to  the  ground. De- 

signs for  a new  quay  at  Newcastle,  and  plans 
for  suitable  buildings  on  it,  are  to  be  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Green,  of  that  town, 
architects.  The  quay  is  to  he  100  feet  in 
width,  from  the  buildings  to  the  river,  and  the 
whole,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  would 
lorm  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works,  of 
a commercial  character,  that  any  county  could 

present.’  1 he  addition  is  much  wanted. 

At  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  workmen,  says  the 
Gazette,  are  engaged  in  taking  doffn  the 
clumsy  tower — to  a certain  extent,  at  least. 

l’he  erection  of  a cathedral  on  a grand 

and  magnificent  scale,  at  Perth,  is  talked  of — 
not  for  the  Presbyterians,  of  course,  who  erect 
no  cathedrals,  as  they  have  no  church  hierar- 
chy— but  for  the  Scottish  Episcopalians. 


mm- 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

It  really  looks  as  if  there  were  much  more 
knavery  than  folly  about  the  Stock  Exchange 
schemers,  in  their  present  attempt  to  stop  the 
railway  works,  and  take  the  daily  bread  out  ot 
the  mouths  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
Something  like  a clue  to  it  we  find  peeping 
out  on  the  Glasgow  Stock  Exchange,  where  it 
has  been  agreed  that,  while  the  continued 
drain  of  money  for  railway  calls  is  (temporarily, 
of  course)  keeping  down  those  magnificent 
profits  which  the  shareholders  have  not  the 
patience  to  wait  for,  it  is  better  at  once  to  pull 
up  the  fruitful  seed  that  is  now  being  planted, 
or  to  twist  the  neck  of  the  golden  goose  that 
is  now  in  the  act  of  laying  their  precious  nest 
egirs  or  about  to  lay  them ; and  that  this  is  ad- 
visible,  inasmuch  as  it  will,  by  some  hocus 
pocus  of  magical  exchange  dexterity,  “ enhance 
the  value  of  railway  property  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  could  be  done  by  the  formation  and 
opening  of  new  or  branch  lines.”  And  while 
there  appecrs  to  be  aTerv  general  concurrence 
amongst  ‘ railway  directors  and  railway  share- 
holders ’ thus  to  take  even  the  temporary 
morsel  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  industrious 
poor,  without  a vestige  of  remorse  or  pity, 
either  real  or  pretended,  expressed  or  ex- 
perienced, some  of  the  public  press  have 
been  induced  to  second  them.  As  for  the 
scarcity  of  cash  or  its  equivalent*  and  the  rail- 
way expenditure  as  its  alleged  primary  cause, 
Mr.  H.  Houldsworth,  the  chairman  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 
remarks,  that  “If  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
country  is  insufficient  to  meet  a demand  of  this 
kind  [estimated  at  17  to  18,000,000/.  per 
annum  ‘as  the  measure  of  disturbance  from  this 
cause  ’]  for  two  years  and  a half,  which  is  about 
the  duration  up  to  the  present  time,  without 
producing  such  effects  as  we  at  present  suffer 
under,  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  power 
we  appear  to  have  possessed  of  carrying  for- 
ward improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
raising  and  expending  capital  unproductive ly, 
during  the  war.  * * I believe  we  could  as  easily 
raise  106,000,000/.  per  annum  now,  if  needed, 
as  we  then  did  ; and  how  was  the  money  then 
spent?  Much  of  it  in  maintaining  armies 
abroad;  subsidizing;  providing  powder  and 
shot,  muskets  and  cannon,  and  rearing  men 
and  horses  for  the  consumption  of  war  ; all  un- 
productive expenditure  — dead  waste.  Now 
railway  expenditure  is  unproductive  only  for  a 
time,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary 
application  to  mills,  dwellings,  8cc.,  except  that 
in  the  former  case  the  period  of  non-produc- 
tion is  from  two  to  four  or  five  years,  whereas 
in  the  latter  it  varies  from  one  to  two  years. 
Then  the  saving  to  the  public  in  the  reduced 
charge  of  transit  is  not  less  at  this  time  than 
eight  to  nine  millions  per  annum  upon  the  rail- 
way capital  in  operation,  and  goes  far  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  18  millions  of  estimated 
pressure  upon  the  surplus  income  of  the 
country,  arising  from  the  expenditure  in  pro- 
gress.” lie  admits,  however,  that  although 
he  does  “ not  think  the  number  of  men  likely 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  the  next  four  years  will  exceed 
the  average  of  the  last  two  years,”  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  expenditure  on 
railways,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  had  been 
spread  over  eight  or  ten  years ; and  he  still 
recommends  a mitigation  of  the  evil  by  allow- 
ing companies  more  time  for  the  construction 
of  works. — Thetraffic  ou3,152  miles  of  railway, 
week  before  last, exceeded  that  on  2,525  miles  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  by  26,045/., 
the  total  amount  being  207,463/.  The  Great 
Western  traffic  at  present  exceeds  that  of  last 

year  by  nearly  1,000/.  a week. The  railway 

clearing-house  sjstem  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended to  the  transmission  of  goods  and  the 
recovery  of  lost  luggage.  The  present  clear- 
ing-through system,  so  far  as  regards  passen- 
gers, is  regarded  as  a very  efficient  one.  The 
goods  freight,  on  the  same  system,  is  now  of 
course  also  charged  throughout,  and  it  is  di- 
vided between  the  companies  and  settled 
through  the  clearing-house,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
keeping  of  accounts  between  one  company  and 

another. The  attention  of  the  Girder  Bridge 

Commissioners,  it  is  said,  will  be  given  not 
only  to  the  present  state  of  iron  girder  bridges, 
but’  to  other  inventions,  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Sadler’s  balance-bridge,  by  which  the  dead 


weio-ht,  or  vis  inertia,  of  the  suspended  iron 
for  arches  will  be  considerably  lessened;  and 
an  invention  by  Capt.  R.  S.  Warrington,  the 
author  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  in  use  on 

board  the  Growler  and  other  vessels. The 

Cincinnati  Times  declares  that  a gentleman 
has  discovered  a plan  by  which  he  can  send  a 
man  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  in  two  and 
a half  hours,  by  a railway  which  shall  not  cost 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  tele- 
graph, including  viaducts  and  other  et  ceteras. 
He  can  transport  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
York,  in  a day  of  ten  hours,  400  tons  of 
merchandise,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  the  usual 
rates,  and  that  without  either  steam  or  horse- 
What  does  the  Cincinnati  man  in- 


power. ..  — — - . 

tend  ? says  the  New  York  Express.  To  stretch 
four  wires  along  the  ‘ line,’— two  for  a vehicle 
platform,  and  two  over-head  to  steady  the 
lightning  vehicle,  and  then  propel  by  electricity  ? 
Lazy-going  concerns  such  as  railroads  ai  e 
certainly  behind  the  age,  save  to  carry  freight, 
as  ships,  sloops,  and  canal  boats  do. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

On  Monday  night  last,  the  schools  opened 
by  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  were  inau- 
gurated by  an  able  address  from  the  president, 
Mr.  Hurlstone,  in  the  gallery,  at  Suffolk-street, 
where  a very  large  audience  had  assembled. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Hurlstone 
offered  tribute  to  her  Majesty’s  present  min- 
isters, as  being  the  first  on  a former  occasion 
of  holding  office,  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
arts  in  connection  with  manufactures,  by  the 
appointment  of  a committee  and  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  design,  and,  more  lately, 
by  the  legalization  of  Art- Unions,  which  were 
doing  so  much  to  make  a love  of  art  general, 
and  to  open  fresh  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
multitudes. 

A small  fee  will  be  taken  from  each  student 
(2/.  2s.  annually,  at  present),  but  the  desire  of 
the  society  is  to  make  the  schools  entirely 
free  as  soon  as  possible.  A class  is  to  be  formed 
for  ladies,  with  models  classically  draped.* 

Dr.  Meryon  afterwards  gave  an  introductory 
lecture  on  comparative  anatomy,  which  was 
well  received. 


MIDDLESEX  HOUSE  OF  DETENTION. 

This  building,  of  which  we  gave  a plan, 
section,  and  description,  last  year, f is  now 
completed,  if  not  opened  for  occupation.  It 
is  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  model 
prison  at  Clerkenwell,  illustrated  in  our 
present  number,  and  appears  to  be  very  com- 
plete. Considerable  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  ventilation,  as  set  forth  in  our 
former  account,  and  we  shall  bo  curious  to 
learn  the  result. 

A tablet  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ma- 
gistrates’ room,  records  that  the  Building  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Mr.  Rotch,  chairman  ; 
Messrs.  Byng,  Bague,  Buchanan,  Bluck, 
Crake,  Devon,  C.  Elliott,  G.  II.  Elliott, 
France,  Freshfield,  Hall,  S.  Mills,  Pryor, 
Pownall,  Russell,  Rose,  A.  Smith,  J.  Trotter, 
Townend,  Tulk,  J.  Wilks,  J.  Wilson,  YVhis- 
kin,  Wigg,  and  Col.  Wood;  Chas.  Wright, 
Clerk  ; W.  Moseley,  Architect. 


* “ Cheer  up,"  gays  the  Glatgow  Gazette.—"  There  is  an  arrival  of 
one  million  of  specie  this  week  at  the  Bank  of  England  from  South 
America,  and  more  is  coming  from  other  quarters." 


The  Government  School  of  Desion. — 
The  Drawing  School  at  Somerset  House 
opened  on  Monday,  with  twenty  male  students 
in  the  morning,  and  about  forty  in  the  even- 
ing ! Correspondents  complain  of  entire  ab- 
sence of  arrangement.  The  masters  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  of  any  sort  for  their  guid- 
ance as  to  the  formation  of  classes,  there  was 
no  one  there  to  give  instructions  to  them,  and 
they  had  no  power  to  act  by  themselves.  The 
main  burden  of  the  school  at  present  rests  on 
the  elementary  master  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed. The  Board  of  Trade  has  done  no- 
thing. 


8 The  objects  proposed  by  the  Society  are,  as  we  understand,— A 
school  of  auatomy.  with  demonstrating  lectures,  &c.  ; an  antique 
school,  for  which  casts  from  elashc.il  sculpture  have  already  been 
purchased  ; a life  school,  which  it  is  intended  to  adapt  to  the  con- 
venience and  available  hours  of  those  who  may  be  during  the  day 
engaged  ; a school  of  painting,  to  which,  it  is  said,  some  collectors 
are  already  disposed  to  lend,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  valuable 
works  ; a library,  and  lectures,  by  professors,  upon  anatomy,  com- 
parative anatomy,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving, 
perspective,  chromatics,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts. 

t See  p.  277  and  p.  283,  YoL  IV. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  Friday  in  last 
week,  at  the  court-house,  Greek-street,  Captain 
Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  uninteresting  business  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  court  proceeded  to  receive  tenders  for 
the  following  works  -.—For  covering  over  G23  feet 
of  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  sewer,  between  the  Stand- 
ard public-house  and  Charlotte-street,  Pimlico  ; the 
estimates  for  which  were  as  follow  : — H.  Perkins, 
7361.  ; Yeoman,  685/. ; J.  and  S.  Williams,  640/. ; 
Scissonand  Co.,  594/. ; Humphreys  and  Thirst  (ac- 
cepted!, 559/. 

The  next  was  for  covering  over  250  feet  of  Ra- 
nelagh  sewer,  north  of  Harrow-road  : — W.  Hutton, 
381/.  3s.  ; Yeoman,  376/.  ; Perkins,  353/.;  Scis- 
son  and  Co.,  340/. ; Humphreys  and  Thirst,  339/. ; 

J.  and  S.  Williams  (accepted),  330/. 

The  court  then  took  the  next  order  of  the  day, 
viz.,  “ To  consider  and  sign  a decree  for  a rate  on 
the  western  division  of  the  Westminster  sewers  of 
3d.  in  the  pound,  to  allow  the  abstracts  of  former 
rate-books,  and  to  sign  the  rate-books  for  a new 
rate.”  The  decree  was  then  duly  signed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  abstract  of  the  new  rate  : — 

Rental.  Rate. 

St.  John,  Hampstead. . .£4,174  .£52  3 6 

St.  Marylebone 578,256  7,228  4 0 

St.  George,  Hanover-sq.  510,802  6,385  0 6 

St.  James,  Westminster  152,199  1,902  9 9 

St.  Martin 8,095  101  3 9 

St.  Margaret  & St.  John  162,416  2,030  4 0 

Totals .£1,415,942  17,699  5 6 

Since  the  last  rate  made  on  this  division,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1845,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  rental  of  73,783 /. 

A letter  was  read  from  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P., 
complaining  of  the  want  of  drainage  in  St.  James’s- 
place. 

The  chairman  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  subject  of  which  notice  had  been  given  “ as 
to  certain  notices  issued  contrary  to  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, calling  upon  persons  in  Robert’s-terrace, 
Chelsea,  to  communicate  with  a sewer,  and  other 
matters  connected  therewith.”  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Farlar,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  was  brought  before  the  court,  a fort- 
night since,  when  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  collect 
further  evidence,  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
parties  on  whom  the  notices  had  been  served,  and 
also  to  inform  Mr.  Farlar  that  his  presence  .would 
be  necessary  at  the  next  court,  so  that  the  matter 
might  be  fully  investigated. 

This  day  the  court  was  thronged  with  persons 
from  Chelsea  who  had  received  the  notices,  but  on 
the  question  being  called  on,  Mr.  Farlar  was  not  in 
his  place. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  said  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Farlar  (why  it  had  been  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  him  he  knew  not),  stating  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  court  that  day.  Such 
being  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Farlar,  he 
hoped  the  matter  would  be  deferred. 

Alderman  Johnson  thought  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Farlar  should  not  debar  the  court  from  going  into 
the  question.  Mr.  Le  Breton  inquired  if  Mr.  Do- 
naldson was  authorised  to  state  that  Mr.  Farlar 
would  be  in  attendance  if  the  investigation  was  post- 
poned. Mr.  Donaldson  said  he  had  received  no  in- 
structions to  give  any  such  assurance.  The  chair- 
man then  put  the  question  whether  the  matter 
should  be  proceeded  with,  which  was  carried 
by  a large  majority.  The  chairman  then  suggested 
that  the  whole  of  the  minutes  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject should  be  read,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  clerk.  . 

The  solicitor,  upon  being  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  said,  this  step  taken  by  Mr.  Farlar  was 
one  of  the  most  illegal  he  had  ever  heard  of,  as  it 
was  a proceeding  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
No  private  individual,  let  him  be  a commissioner  or 
not,  had  power  to  issue  any  notices,  but  all  must 
be  done  in  a collective  capacity,  and  be  the  act  of 
the  court.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  a proceeding 
destitute  of  any  legal  power  whatever. 

It  was  then  determined  that  evidence  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  notice  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Dobson,  of  No.  17,  Robert’s-terrace,  pro- 
duced the  notice  served  upon  him.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a bill,  and  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  be  waited  upon  next  week  for  the  amount, 
as  well  as  the  interest  due  upon  it,  and  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  and  the  work  done  within  twenty- 
eight  days,  proceedings  would  be  taken  to  compel 
the  performance  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Callow,  as  the  owner  of  the  house  No.  14, 
Robert’s-terrace,  had  also  received  a similar  no- 
tice, and  had  also  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Farlar  26/.  10s.,  which  was  followed  by  a letter 
threatening  proceedings. 

Mr.  Harrison.— Did  the  person  who  served  the 
notice  say  he  came  from  Mr.  Farlar . 

Mr.  Callow.— No ; but  a gentleman  called  after- 
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wards,  and  said  if  the  money  was  not  paid  within 
twenty-eight  days  he  should  proceed  without  delay. 

Ihe  Chairman  remarked,  that  all  the  notices  were 
without  signature. 

Mr.  Charles  Mi.ll,  of  No.  -18,  Brompton-square, 
Saul  he  was  Mr.  Farlar’s  clerk.  He  served  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  notices  on  the  occupiers  of 
houses  m Robert’s-terrace  and  Alexander-place, 
Chelsea,  by  order  of  Mr.  Fnrlar.  Mr.  Farlar  in. 
structed  him  to  come  to  this  court  to  obtain  a quan- 
tity of  notices,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  till 
them  up  m a proper  manner.  He  filled  them  un 
according  to  the  numbers  in  Robert’s.terrace  and 
Alexander-place,  and  served  them  on  the  tenants  in 
possession.  He  was  also  furnished  by  him  with  a 

ItV’v1™'8’  0f  the  cost  of  S“"S  int0  the  sewer,  so 
that  if  any  one  was  prepared  to  pay  he  might  receive 
the  money.  He  served  all  the  notices.  I-Ie  went  a 
second  time  to  point  out  the  power  of  the  Act  of 
1 arliament,  and  to  explain  that  it  was  necessary  the 
whole  work  should  be  accomplished  in  twenty-eight 

^airman. — He  received  no  money;  but 
Mr.  Farlar  gave  him  instructions  to  tell  the  parties 
that  if  the  amount  was  not  paid  they  would  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  If  the  parties  had 
offered  to  pay  he  would  have  given  them  an  order  to 
come  to  this  court,  when  they  would  receive  per- 
mission to  break  into  the  sewer.  This  order  was  in 
writing,  but  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Farlar. 

By  Mr.  Harrison. — Should  have  received  the 
money  if  the  parties  would  have  paid.  Did  not  ex- 
actly remember  the  contents  of  the  order  he  should 
have  given  to  the  parties,  but  believed  it  was  to  this 
effect : “ Please  let  the  bearer  open  the  sewer 

named  on  payment  of  the  proper  fee.” 

By  Mr.  W.  Donaldson.— Throughout  the  whole 
affair  acted  as  Mr.  Farlar’s  agent. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.— When  he  applied  for  the 
blank  notices  did  not  say  for  what  purpose  he  re- 
quired them.  He  called  upon  several  of  the  par- 
ties, but  called  upon  the  whole  of  them  twice.  Fur- 
ther evidence  was  then  taken  on  the  notices  issued 
on  Mr.  Caldwell,  Miss  Bell,  and  about  a dozen 
other  persons,  and  it  appeared  in  some  instances 
Mr.  Farlar  demanded  as  much  as  nineteen  years’ 
interest  on  money  advanced  (as  he  states)  by  him 
for  their  benefit.  Upon  the  clerk  being  asked  as 
to  whose  name  the  sewer  stood  in,  he  replied,  that 
no  sewer  in  the  adjoining  street  to  Robert’s-terrace 
stood  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Farlar. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  carried  unanimously, 
“That  the  chairman  be  requested  to  inform  the 
parties  that  the  notices  which  they  have  received, 
being  illegally  given,  are  not  to  be  attended  to! 
lhat  the  parties  be  requested  to  pay  attention  to  no 
notice  which  shall  not  emanate  from  this  court  and 
be  properly  given,  and  the  court  expresses  its  regret 
that  the  parties  should  have  been  so  irregularly 
dealt  with.” 

The  following  resolution  was  afterwards  carried, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Le  Breton,  seconded  by  Mr.  L. 
Wood  : — “ That  the  documents  laid  before  the 
court,  and  the  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain notices  issued  by  Mr.  Farlar,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, on  certain  persons  in  Robert’s-terrace, 
Chelsea,  calling  on  them  to  communicate  with  a 
sewer,  be  referred  to  the  solicitors  to  report  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Farlar  be  summoned  to  attend  the 
next  court,  when  the  matter  will  be  further  investi- 
gated.” 

Tl te  Defective  Slate  of  the  Drainage  of  Pimlico. 

A document  was  read  from  an  inhabitant  of  Palace- 
street,  Pimlico,  which  set  forth  that  there  was  an 
entire  want  of  drainage  in  that  locality,  bv  which 
both  life  and  health  were  endangered,  and  callin'- 


Projected  Works,  &c.  _ Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a military  post  at  Devonport ; free 
grammar  schools  and  masters’  houses,  &c. 
at  Walsall;  the  construction  of  the  Binning! 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stour  Valley  Rail- 
way from  Wenson  Green  to  Oldbury,  a length 
of  4f  miles,  together  with  a branch  line  to 
Dudley,  a length  of  three  miles;  also  for  the 
extension  of  sewers  in  Mile  End- road,  790  feet 
in  length 

[Advertisement.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Southam  Lias  Lime  Works, 
October  5th,  1847. 

Sir— Lour  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
he  V\  estminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
in  last  week  s Builder,  contains  a statement 
that  Mr.  Phillips,  the  surveyer,  would  rather 
have  the  arches  of  his  4^- inch  sewers  turned 
in  mortar  than  cement.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  mortar  used  by  Mr.  P. 
and  by  Mr.  Roe,  of  the  Holborn  division,  is 
made  from  ground  Blue  Lins  Lime,  and  that 
kj^se  gentlemen  are  not  singular  in  their  pre- 
ference of  lias  to  cement.  Vicat  speaks  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Blue  Lias  Lime  for 
hydraulic  purposes,  and  contends  that  it  will 
supersede  the  use  of  cement.  Many  other 
eminent  engineers,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
both  I-  rench  and  English,  also  give  the  same 
preference.— I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Richard  Greaves. 
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£AYING.-— The  Directors  of  the 

of  y ood  Paving  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  above  ^ 

IS  much  m use.— Office.  Belgrnrn  iVm-lrt  V.  P-RurP.‘.,seS*  nnd 


w 


i n>  ‘iV V ■'  uaaJ?.teti ,or  the  above  purposes  nr 
-Office,  Belgrave  Works,  Thames  Ilaiik,  PimUca 


PAVWG , 2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

KratoS”g»*.od'iSlSt0”  »“  ““  >»»  MW™ 


M TO  — "8INGER-8 


smim; 


to  correspondents! 

!!>ancr"_Caa  °Ur  corresPondent  let  us  see  the  account 


nyfldo  conqniesco. 

-P>y  is  in  type.  Several 


•e  thank 

v,  that  the  gentleman  named 

r t\f  iha  u qUcsti0U_ 


“ To  Obtain  Lines  of  Itidge  Stone.” 
correspondents  who  have  forwarded 
“•/.  A.  P.”— We  think  it  right  to  s...,,  cue  gci 

by  our  correspondent  is  not  the  author  of  the  paper 
“ J.  -If."— W e avoid  giving  recommendations, 
about  can  ^ n°t'1'nS  in  praise  of  the  earrings  inquired 
tenanetCWel'a"t”~IWe  Cannot  lntcrfer°  between  landlord  and 
bo'fmmduseffii~NiCholSOU'8  “Princ'Plcs  of  Architecture » would 

are  unable  t‘J  advise.  Plans  for  establishing com- 
™iy  plentmiLCt''  CCI1  paasen8ers  and  en8ta°- drivers  are  just  now 

• F-"  (Manchester),  “ J.  B.”  (Windermere)’ 
‘T  tr  * .. ,i » _E"Bbshnwn,”  " .1 . W."  (shall  appear),  "J.  J..- 

• it  s '••••",  Constant  Subscriber,"  “ J.  0."  (Spalding),  “ J.  A.," 

, . A ^ayc  r,  A.  ().  ‘All  istory  of  (he  Architecture 

, the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans.”  By  I.  C.  and  C.  A.  Buckler 
SheffiH  d“  >aUit  Ct'  “Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of 

Knight)  i ■! a s . IIh y w o i h 1 , Chemist,  and  W.  Lee,  C.  E.  (C. 

*■"  ““  point  out 

AD  VEELT  ISEIvXEM  3 

■ROYAL  poltechnic  institu- 

,5,  rF?R^TAF^WC^UREf011  tli ® 1' 1 [ V S 1 CAL  PROPERTIES 
otaJET  of  STEAM,  in  reference  to  VENTILATION.  &c  with 
NovelandliRcrestuig  Experiments, by  llr.  BACH HOFFN Elt  daily 

by  J>i.  Wallis,  on  the  Pianoforte,  every  evening,  at  Eight.  oVlii.-],- 
Sp^cwWiK-  C1P^MISfVL«I.'KCfPUKS-  The  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH, -i  worked.  The  WoltICINO  MODELS  explained 
xV-vu  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  an  cnHrelv 

NEW  SERIES  of  DISSOLVING  VI EWS.  DIVING-BELL  and 
•*.)  NEW  APPARATUS  for  CONVERSING 

ilu!f-pricelt,0^S  u,lllcr  ATER,  &c.  &e.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools, 


FRA?tN(CH  ORANITE  and  CAEN  STONE 

CAEN  STONE  from  the  he«t  a it.™  1 Stone  Wharf,  Deptford, 
for  shipment  or  Quamcs  111  stock,  ready 

FREEMAN'S  Counting-house,  MUb£ktet>'-~Al,1'ly  at  Mcssrs- 


TT  Tt^a  r»^FI’E,.lA-SCE  wlrAKP.  HOTIIERIIIT1IE  " 

wsijipped  dir.cct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

CaeSVK  hframboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  ANDJOTHERS.  ' 

ALiS*?Dt  BARER,  Stone  Merchant,  33 

, , I latt-strcct,  Camden  Town,  opposite  Star  Coni  m.rf 

SSpri  “”r  t"”‘  •■•‘"Mill.N  wUflS  SiSdStf 


“wmmwp  beloi‘a™ 

S^IUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

bAnohof Stone, V’at  G0THIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
and  caek^d1  for  tb^’c*0”  Jfo  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 


7>l  - — ouua^e. 

tiful  vanety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  ’ 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


...  _ remedy. 

The  clerk  remarked,  that  there  was  no  sewer  in 
the  place,  and  it  was  rather  extraordinary,  as  the 
place  was  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
royalty,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  part  of  Westminster  where  the 
drainage  was  so  bad  as  near  to  thepalace  of  the  Queen. 

The  surveyor  said  he  frequently  had  to  pass 
that  way,  and  the  stench  was  almost  unbearable. 
He  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a report,  and  submit  it 
to  an  early  court. 

The  Court  was  occupied  for  a considerable  time 
in  considering  a report  from  the  clerk,  to  the  effect 
that  a payment  of  10/.  2s.  Gd.,  made  to  Mr.  It. 
Jenkins,  one  of  the  commissioners’  officers,  three 
years  ago,  for  a sewer  in  Vere-atreet,  St.  Clement’s, 
had  not  been  accounted  for. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  directed  to  pay 
the  amount  into  court. 

Ornamental  Glass.— Miss  Eliza  Tonge, 
of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  lias  obtained  a patent 
lor  improvements  in  ornamenting  glass,  by 
which  the  most  magnificent  combinations  of 
colours  are  applied  to  the  permanent  develop- 
ment on  plate  glass  of  vivid  illustrations  of 
flowers,  gems,  and  other  pleasing  natural  ob- 
jects.— Sheffield  Iris. 


TO  LAUNDRY  MEN,  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS,  PUBLIC 
T ASYLUMS,  AND  OTHERS. 
fl-l'OR  SALE,  a Four-Horse  Power  ST  RAM - 

,,  ENGINE,  with  a very  complete  Apparatus  for  Washing, 
fll.aagUng,  &c.— Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  NOBLE,  Surveyor. 
Uford,  Essex.  ’ 


WELSH  SLATS  SLABS  bf  the 

at  the  bt°f?  fa?fSL-f  V’plit<!  to  t,lc  Trade 

I ' {'  "ffr1  l,r  «lW  point  Within  fifty  miles  of  London  8 
p!ace.drCa3’  Wr  MAUN  US’  Pimlico  ■’Lte  Works,  Upper  Bclgrave- 

"iNSrON  QUARRIES.— Messrs.  Wm. 

Co;  bcg  V*  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
OU  A RR I i'S  n others,  that  they  have  opened 

m the  land  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grisscll  nnd 
noticd  J Cady  t0  supp  y auy  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

for  foi  warding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 


POWERFUL  LANDING  CRANE To 

Engineers  and  others  TO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  a 16-Ton 
improved  CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  CRANE  recently 
erected..  May  be  seen  on  the  Quay,  Aibion  Wharf,  Hollaud-street 
Blaelef nars- bridge— Particulars  of  Mr.  EMBLETON,  Engineer 
New  Park-street,  Southwark-bridge. 


¥AS.  COVINGTON  and  SON,  Licensed 

OP  _ Lightermen,  No.  8 Wharf,  City  Road  Basin  and  No  1 
i\^7^  ^'i?^t,nV;housc;,Lo’'do”-  CONTRACTS  TAKEN 
I 9-  1 |,1'AGE  of  every  description  of  goods  ‘ ■ • 

N il.  Heavy  castings,  &c.  - ’ ' 

landed  and  carted. 


T°, 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 
3 HE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Brick 


Tl  Oieuc, , uneKs,  or  any  other  goods, 

m the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  1 ulham,  Kensington,  kc.tco., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drOwdoek.— N.B.  Depdt 


TO  THE  IRON  TRADE,  &c. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENDRY,  late  of  the 

Firm  of  HENDRY  nnd  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders,  Drury- 
lane.  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  CEASED  to  have  any 
CONNEXION  with  GLOVER  since  the  Uth  day  of  January  last, 
and  that  lie  will  not  he  responsible  for  any  debts  that  may  be  ex- 
tracted since  that  date. 


(SUPERIOR  TRACING 

1-17  PAPER.  Also,  the  LONDON,  Trac- 
ing, Transfer,  Copy- 
ing, and  other  Pa- 
pers,  thus  marked:  \ 

<XoNDO/vf> 

HORNE,  2,  Tha-  \ 
et-plaee,  Strand, 
near  Temple  Bar. 

Seal  Engraver  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Style, 


rFHE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER, 

,.m  the  World.— N.  DEFRTES,  Pry  Gas  Meter-maker  in 
7 "';  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Compand  to 
era  t Nit!  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67.  St.  Martin's- 
J®  nay  that  lie  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
nV.'  Vn’.™u  1 ? lj!iht8to  1'"°"-  1 he  sn-fr  "f  18,000  meters  and  the 
nu-l.e',Mn^  demand  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
jenrs  experience  lias  proved  to  be  unattcoted  by  weather,  bv  time 
hL  ?,,iVJ1'r‘°(USB,as-  He  ""'tes  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
"Jeters  being m successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment  the  Loyal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Theatres,  Churches, 
&c",au,J  llns  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
eitncr  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  oil  application. 

T ESLIE’S  PATENTS. — GAS  CON- 

1.1 1 is  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
G.Vs,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
flic  impuiity  °°I1Humcr  ’ tbc  expense  and  danger  iuc’rejising  with 
2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
iYght1  / Z'3  ti1'  ‘l1,0  -’,0.HK  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGH1,  fiom  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour 
t0  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
whidi  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  qf  twenty-eight 


T w n pTo  ^ hA1m30,P! ‘.’.TV'm a™tnSements  produce  an  n 
INCREASE  OF  LD.HT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of 
vet  ofrered  to  ibc  mii.u..  • o.,o  ...... 


IMMENSE 
. of  Gas,  over 
the  Fish-tails 


c ecu  i , irom  any  eqn 
ry  burner  yet  ofiered  to  the  public 
ana  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  loo  per  cclit"  * *“** 

tually  PREVJlNTs' the^WAS^^^uisANCE.^and  ^XWSN^E 

taSS1"08 UCCOrdlnS to  tlle  duty  «"=y  *lttvc  to  perform, 

ttS . Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
i e i?'  VL!‘  U fhcr  61ZC<,1.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
! ; b'l  e Ihivbers  ditto  ,;^  cnc|, . extra  Glass  Combustion 

, l'a.m^'[s’  9f  eaeffi  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  ofthe  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-ofhee  order,  payable  to  JoIl.V  LESLIE,  at  the 
desired8  bross  °“lco’  I°r  xf  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bo 

LESLIE'S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
„ , „ VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a sav  ing  of  50  per  cent , with  a beautiful  svs- 
tem  of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  he  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  eacii  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  other0  *-  — — *•  'm.»  j- 


ouuuers  auu  oruers  to  erect,  xnc  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  uuphilosopbical  cliim  . 
ncys  and  tirc-placcs. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  savins  will  be  effected  in  the 

Finsbury -square,  near  IV  hitbread  s Brewer: . 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

84  ,nA 


Patent  bells. 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade 
these  articles,,  which  they  r 


44 


64 


104 


M.  ,a.  on.  in.  l^d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15a.  per  cwt.  ^ 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  ewt  Do.  ocotcn,  -.a.  p 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


12s.  per  gross. 


““  „ENLTmanTScT,LBWliOLESALE 
MtSrtaO  Kitd.m  Itausa,  ftft  Batk  Boiler  anJ  Oren. 

av 

„ftS  P.U»?lifrored,  „S  ’took  Boiler  **J  TVrougkt  Iron 
°”°rn.  JASIn.  3H«in.  «»»>  *& 

£5.  _£5. 15s. 


Jlv  to  these  articles,  wuicii  uk)  ■ - - ■ . „„„  „letal 


,rr.T,c  IIOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX. 
Messrs.  HEARS  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 


and  other  Bells. 


ana  otner  aim - ; apply  for  S 

PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings.—  En- 

. gineers  and  all  Manufccturew  * «£•  ' fechha^  milE 


m , w rive  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 

*»tr  •*»  md&ttaefa.ort. 


JC  rnllE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

nccted  with  public  wwfe.  On^d  superior  in'qaality  and  cheaper,  ukscx,  1 , ...  nf  Parliament  holaen  in  the  10th 


nccteawitn  puuiui  '.o;*- 
purposes  generally,  wilt 
than  the  metals  ™ 


for  hearings  ana 

found  superior  in  quality  and  clieapcr, 
,-v"  . other  aorta  w ill  be  found  of  a better 

SUttAtitinrla.  « 1"  ™ ““b"8*  ftom  ““  *“ 


qrTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  BA- 

. ™ ruftv  Tmnrrxfi  WORKS.  South- 


'■“'Bcst  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  ill  per  inch, 
lo.nfiptic  do.,  at  314,  and  44  do. 


fereuce.  wiU  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


_ — n .i.snt  Walwnrfh.  ... 


WA  Ktn  V L =• 

rOHN” GRICE  moat  rcspectfnlly  solicit, 

I Architects.  Builders,  end  Carpenters,  to  his 


©S'  the  attention  oi  Aremiccis.  - 

KinrV  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges. 

Bars,  Fittin|*  Bright :—  ^ fl  jn_  4 ft. 

rior  style,  hung  in  secret.  9s.  per  pulL 


IKhlVO  OUlUlUtmi  uv 
1 TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, Soutli- 

^rk-bridgTO  fte  «^ffeperi^r  2&£?%L  V 

the  public  arc  secure  in  heni! ‘5  JJ" e *' ^introduced  into  this 
Patent  process  of  Oalyaruzmg  lrou  as  nrsc  (j  t Roofs, 


■mmu  , 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  ? - 

^JTSSfVSt 

JlSSiSr.  JiS.  LYBE  HAH  COCK,  Go.wcil-oc 
road.  London. . — 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

«w*  ffi^.SKSVSSSi  t>  “ BW 

VSSSA.r  ft.  city  of  Westminster 


lie  stfdAct (2nd  July,  1847),  shaU  not  he  drained  to  the  saflsfee- 
,f  tiu.  C'ominisdoners  of  Sewers,  and  if  there  shall  be  a sc  cr 
within  1M  fcToftnyfron*  “f  the  building  or  of  any  mclosure  about 
the  same,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  order  the 

owners  or  ainl'h/niak^ng ^’(hui^to 

turning  the  sewer  a £ ah-eadv  a sewer  m front,  adapted  to 

9 *■" 1 SSJ^.mrraia’S^rfflgl 

of  the  OWMM  or  occupiers.  The  Commissioners  arc  by  the 

“ to  piufi  to  aiist  them  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.-By  order  of  the  Court,j  EWIS  c nERTSLET,  CTcrk. 


s,  tloswell- 


T7  A TlMESlAN.TbXet  Wharf,  E.rl 


^^Pr^OTde^d^h-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Pullers, 
Ac.:  &c. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  nrieca— CAST-IRON  UPaElh.  

OT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 
Ita.fffherrwminirnas  my Z 

proved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  reliu  poWLER.  65 

seen  In  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN J AMIN  IUWL1jR,w, 
Dorset- street,  Fleet-street. 


"wHiiilAM  NORT1IEN.  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 

•LAZED'  BROWN  SToX.i:  . 

1 K'KllT  I’ll  A 1 N-I’l  Pl.t'.  "'  / . V-^-r  1; 

every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to 
caU  the  attention  of  Architects, 


others  to  the  following  list  of 


Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths 
fi-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore. 

98. 3d.  :!s.  8d.  each. 


Bends  and  Junctions  equally  iow. 

Tlie  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted  ; 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  Grcck-street,  Soho,  July  no,  1847. 


Dear  Sir, — Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter.  Vaincbnll-wafl:,  Lam. 
iw»n>  r have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pines,  aud  have  found 
be  made  of  the  heat  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
c,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am.  dear  Sir,  yours  tit’'" 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Survey 


beth. 


TO  BRICK  AHD  TII.F,  MAKEUS 

rHHlIE  AINSL1E  BRICK.  AND  FILE 

1 MACHIH  E COMBJJ1I  Iflgftgg&lfb  ’b'fSck'SSk 

^sia*  as  r* 

the  Company’s  office,  191a.  1 lcuiamy,  u«».  - . 


. . . ..  io  u-il.llin 


W7rt”nn  which  is  a rSUof  the  Sudburj-station  of  the 

Alpti  ton,  w hicn  . i^uin-ay,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 

S « ft*  1‘olytalinloln- 

These  Machines  m f .iwnyyej  1I1T.L,  135,  Buchanan -street, 
CHARLES.  JOU-hill.  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PPNNY’  and  FINCH,  Peukridge,  SLaflordshuc;  and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


rvOLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

8^  -wfiftW.  «• 


mnnufaetorv  64,  Bridee-Toad,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  are  always^n  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house 
aud  aU  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or.  small  dimpisio^  a ga  e 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easilj  as  a wioket , 
thcVare  also  admirably_ 


thrv  are  also  aanuraoiy  ftou,.,ed  for  drawing-rooms,  iwiub 
ornamental? and  folding  doom  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  au  instant,  Rising  and  SP™}8 

and  Spherical  Hinge  -Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Bp  fcet 


BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SE 


W ITU  SECRET  ASS  ri.M  'uA. 

This  cheap  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  ofthe 
common  rim  look,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Mcsm  a 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY.  WillenhaU;  or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER.  Ironmonger,  64bt.  Martin  s-lc- 
Graud,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 


rpUBULAR 


DRAINS 


.'HILL U’>.  Surveyor.  

, ,n  GLAZED  ^TonF^aS:  MANUFACTURED  BY 
STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  m Two  Feet  Leng  is 


3 inch  bore,  64  PER  POOT.  4-inch,  64  C-inch,  64  9-inch,  Is.  1*4  ls- 10,L 

BENDS.  JUNCTIONS,  AND  TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
net  from  a Letter  addressed  to  51  r.  Henry  Doulton,  by  Mr  1 Prom  Mr.  Joii" 

....  p„,,i.pS,  Surveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of 


iL  KINDS. 

lift  Roe,  Surveyor  to  the  Ilolbom  nnd  Finsbury 
Commission  of  Sewers. 


I would  respectfully  recommend  the  building  profession  gene-  j _ Sin —In  reply  to  y 
rally,  in  future  to  use  no  other  material  thmi  Glazed  Stoneware  »**■ 

Pipes  for  house  drains  ; and  I am  quite  sure  bv  their  so  doing  they  !„rn, 

will  be  conferring  a gicat  boon  on  pubhc  bealt’'  ,n  »n  1 


SSlSSl“mpJSl  I "rapeclfull.ren...:;  itat  there  1,  oth.r  mttt«™l  ««  ft  “>» 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been  with  economy.  , 

■...l  ii.  it  Hi  reemrds  strength-  durability,  and  efficiency,  there  ..  ,, 


Sewers  Office,  Uatton-gardon, 
August  26th,  1847. 

request,  1 beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
auis  aie  those  which  I would  in  all  cases 
■ proprietors  of  houses  to  nsfcHiet®  beings 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS, 
ENGINEERS,  &c. 


KNUl.f>  Jiilatta,  sc. 

LATEST  Improvements  in  Circular  Saws, 

Miil-saw«.  Filcsf  Patent  Machine  Plane  Irons,  Machine 

.. : i Wn.JAini,  I reh,  lillttpn  of  all  SOTtS.  .M 1 lipiCKS, 


-m—m  Allll-'II"-.  r lit  ...  A aieill  .Uft.-mm.  < ■•••••- 

Grooving  and  Moulding  Irons,  Cutters  of  nil  6ons.  iniiu 
Chisels.  Railway  Springs.  Ac.,  manufactured  by  BLAlti 
PARKIN',  Meadow  Steel  Works,  Shcfficl4 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street  St  Luke’s.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
can  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
oirdere.  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  aud  other  brackets  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars.  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  l ly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac.  . . 

BAKERS  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Ram 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnaco  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges.  Ac,,  always  in  stock. 


IRON  Ft) U N DRY. 

169,  Drury-lanc,  and  Charles-street,  London. 


JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

i Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

EGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

P \ RTVF.RSTITP  between  him  amt  WM.  HENDRY  ifl 


Blhlyo  to  inrorm  his  L-ustomers,  mat  me 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  bis  ; 


50LVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 

n consequence  of  which,  he  Has  been  enabled  to  make  such 

arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


now  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has 'been 
proved  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 
cannot  be  a better  article. 


8 OI  Houses  to  use.  iuti«  ~y 

equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 


Dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 


'JOHN  ROE. 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LA5IBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON. 


N B.  Tlie  above  are  also  made  without  the 
discliargc  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  64  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


S E Y S S E L 


CLARIDGE’S 


ASPHALTE 

i 


COMPANY. 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towt  ~ 

Shafts.  Ac. 


Chimney- 

Shafts.  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicester ^ -square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
aud  others,  that  the  aliore  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference ; ...» 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iren  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS. 
PATEN  T CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AN  D SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines. 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  Ac.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest. 


Established  March,  1833,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of^  Pyrimont  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate 

Principal  Depots.  KOUEN\  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  Bide  of  "W^nuMt^bridg4Lon^  h , 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  mart  , , 

following  useful  purposes Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  tokeep  damps  from  rising). 
Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 


following  useful  purposes 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Grauaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 
Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
Tlie  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
1 percolation  of  water,  wjiich_  also 


r eolation  oi  ----  - 

Tiers  it  very  appropriate  for  tlie 
Lining  of  Tanks,  r ish-ponds, 


Garden  Walks  and  Terraces.  ,,  V.  Z.plm  Lining  ol  lanas.  c isn-pou-^. 

Carriage  Drives.  Malt-house  floors.  ho  Ac. 

AKcm®^.  »a  iftmrnn  a i**—*  «"•** “ **’““*  ‘ 

CLABlbOE-S  tatest,  «m*  it  t.  ftftft*  Work,  of  rnr  - 


The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCIIITi-j'  T ana  wa  . n-i'-  x oi»  » 

The^amn^TTimts'oA^ut^fEY^E^lf  aVpiFaLTE^COMPAN’Y,  CLAUIDGE'S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  a 
with  the  greatest  promptitude.  . . , ,-u  ;mT>ortant  that  all  aDDlleations  for  Works  to  be  executed,  be  m.yle  direct  f 

In  or-ler  to  niard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is ™ 11  J1 cbitacul  and  Contractors  should  require  a CLRT1FI- 
to  this  Company : ami  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suegiotea  tnat  ‘-11  - • • - , ...... 

CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  ma tenal  has  i ^•i.en  i^c-L  _ • itg  establishment  m 1838,  which  will  1 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  bcc“  Sin  Sm  mWid  hw  suited  from  the  substitution  of  a 

prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  8cnu,IneF“a^^j‘‘:ge‘“tary, 
spurious  one.  Kevssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


B1™  WTU-AL  LIFE  OFFICE— 

SiiSsisiis-- 

secretary,  1/,  New  Bhdge-strect,  Blackfriars. 


T ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT 


« a t x£R*E££?ED  FLOORING  boards. 

yA  LWAYS ion  SALE,  a Larg-e  Assort- 

5 TIMBER,  BEALS,  OAK  PL/ 


WOOD  and  MARBLE  SAWING  MILLS’ 

dry,  and  fit  for  i 


mmediate  u. 


it  prices  that  lr 


/Sri fV^TAMn118.'  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

G"  ol  t,ie  best  quality 


ALSe??  GOSLING  beps  to  inform  the 
stock,  alnr  -e  and  ve^^lT^7'  tba‘bc  1«CP»  constantly 
nnd  « ‘l^al  ,af'ortulcnA  c/.1  repared  Floor  Boar 


SliiiilliS 


f^HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold 


ATm,™  ?°NmS  CEmIMT^  WILLIAM 

Cement ^ Blue  'and  l'lf‘lC,n,rCr  °LKo,man-  Cortland,  and  Ball! 

ROTHE RmTHE  T on^  s?'!m^  W?rks'  CHURCH  STREET, 
Jtoxxii.itmiHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’*  Cement! 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  onlyCement  iwi  .“T  JTTTENi?' &'■ 

for  external  purposes  which  Ww..,«~= . 1 Boards.  Ae„  Prepared,  M.t 


London.  Depots  ton*  69  Upp« 

; St.  George  s Wharf,  Upper  lie.lgravc-placo.  Pimlico : 
r".  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf, 


t , — yui|/usm  wineu  requires  no  painting  nr  colour 

3fi|S“£jvotfSt  °r  lu“  Et™  “ d“p  “‘“‘w  “M  u 


TrEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 

archlti™ laLa^ii?^Ienmubsti^ut?  in  Place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
Ssrs  UoW^  IU  "?  application  for  which  pur! 

P Pat e n tees,  ™ ?°£efB  °f %e  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

TJATIISIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab. 

inA  trn)F^f,,,UgC,'!ui.no  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT. 

'Thames-strect ; St  " 

Burton's  Wharf, 

Greenwich. 

A'.B,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 

JA  ATEm o'  wB7  moG^T1UiCT.0HS'  GUILDERS,  Ac. 

AMES  \\  Es  1 ON  having; completed  exten- 

.T,&.'.v£ftltcrat'0UH  0,1d  erected  new  and  powerfnl  machinen-  if 
5Sn  fA!,1>  PLASTER  WORKS,  il/lLL-WALL,  POPLAR 
?;«?*■  .i  bbn  t0  execu.e  orders  on  nil  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
u\y  r?Iy  °? th/-;  art,iclcs  •*%  •*«» b<£t  n,StuR 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

.iJSSS  "*  ®""*  «•  “«»  *»•* 

rf^.11  EAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT 

VWa  and,vEREY,  2-  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
v ,m,s  a,??bd  mass-sets  as  tirm  as  a rock  under  water—' 
Uoing  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

/.;«<££  IA:,NT.. is.  eas!ly,  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
casting-0  t0  the  atmosPhere> and  u well  adapted  for  modelling  and 

C MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

AU  1 ION — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
n gainst  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
• neously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  Es  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion  and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
nof  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  whioh  it  mn  ’ come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  1 hey  feel  it  a duty  to  direot  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
I.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone, 
out  ifo  entfre  GRckuraanalCemCUtS’  ***  barda*ss  is  uniform,  through- 
*>•  Its  s''rf?ce  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  tour  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
on^°eS^’-"“’’™S  J',“Lest[eusivcly  aPPbed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 


T'nAD.AMS0''°m  Byron  ami  Co.),  late  S. 

siwNm?1 uTC' MAHOGANY and  TIMBER  MERCHANT  Bcrmond 

a s"'“  « 


qua! i ty.Lineh  thiek.^d  upwar^^ eaa°nC^  Wuins<=ot’  of  the  finest 

"tch'd  *-  “• 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rIPIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS 

charge.  G “ fetchcd  from  the  dock3  aud  carted  home  free  of 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  am. 

Saw  Mills, 

Gabnghnm-streot,  Pimlico. 


Nt,  t-  i • , . . „ viiuuMiium-fc 

•B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


10  — *»  ■“  “S 
SiTJs  SS"'  v,m"b’ 


ITIODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

— «»«.  cement 
jnicpropMtiwof  tills  faint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
o^llation,  wood  from  decay  and  masonry  from  damp  • it°neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aid  is  therefoVe  mort  valn! 
aide  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  WatS  pipes  - Ho't 
houses,  Forcing- bouses,  and  for  Shipping  It,  adlierion  m so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will "camel?  remov  G 
spray1  of”c^!water!'OU  0n  8tU°C°Cd  build^  and  is  no?  ffiii  by 


PPI'1( 


CTStSSSW  sltssrA1.”  -ww* ««’ 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Lelvadere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Watcrloo-bridge. 

TPHE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

JL  COMPANY  continue  to  receive  tho  most  satisfactory  assu- 
tb?t  wbohavegivcii  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 

i°  lnet.h?d,  of  preparing  floor-hoards,  matched  linings 

surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducSg°Rs'th?cScn^<i^ 
order  to  plane  out  til e hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
i determined,  by 


remo^ying  no  mlir^tlTan  thTs'ki^’of  thewood?nnd°by'tliet  use^of  a 
for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 

nl«n«  a«>  ^16i  n,fecsslI'^hf  reducing  its  t’  : ’ 

builders  l_. 

that  of  sawing  and  planing,  „„„  ucpcu 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital.  ulo  u».mmeu,  ui 
w?v£f„aot^i1-,0n  thc  lut,'7c5ts  of  Uicir  customers,  both  as  regards 

SSSWS&KiHS*1  *»  • ■» 


white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50  mth.t  i 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  afialf  of  lead  It  works  well 

aa4.  irra«istt: 


nuance  of  their  support. 


Manufactory,  90,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

npHE  Patentee  having-  fixed  a great  number 

.•n7pm0L)!<.isllutlcr*'u  London,  nud  given  imiversal  satisfaction 
» h«  l-°nlldciitly  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  constnictf^  is  so 
simple  that  the  lamest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  maehinem  Th eir 

jSfSlSIsS 

Peisons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
; R removed,  and  the  shuttfra  m^rfo  draw  up  i? 

a.nJ  Part  ut  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  foa 
cluuery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiW 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 

pIoc!ss!y  “t“*  axd  “■>u5mpi™S 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet7  Maker,  rtv,ei. 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
sensunimr.  sawine.  and  nhmine  wi.rwt  i ....  ,i... /< j'.. 


the  Commercial  and  East  Countri 

Docks,  Rotherliithe,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  ne  w process  of  seasoning  ensures  thc  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  1 or  licences  to  work  tbo  patent,  scale  of  prices  or 
any  turthcr  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  annlv  to  W ‘l-T 
TAKimpmv  ,i  .i,„  * “ j oitlie  Coi  J1‘ 


TAN^IERAY.Secrptary, at  the  temporarj- offices oftlie  Compiny, 
2S,  New  Broad-street,  City.  * 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  S to  10  per 


termed 
cent,  of 
in  the 


GJ.  ELL  respectfully 

’ • of  Railway  Contractors, 


LADDERS,  BARROWS,  Ac. 

invites  the  Attention 

- ■ Buildere,  Decorators,  and  the 

tlic  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders,  Bnr- 


B INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  an,l  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOl’VTNG  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
layour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  Of  the  Court  or  Chancery,  that  Court  has  grafted  S 
f^ten^and  ti??e^r?^TiyCSt-rWnin8i  a11,  infringements  of  this 
fringing"the  same1  "U  partlcs  are  hcreby  cautioned  against  in- 
, THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  nud  BUNNETT 
AND  CpnPB'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  Th^  ar? made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  mot  ion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  fi 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  cflccting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable.  b 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; nnd  nine  years' practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  othera  They  will  guarantee  nil 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

11.  and  O',  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  1 atent  for  which  lias  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
safe" or *du rab Fc° * nH'taUlc  hinges'  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
‘BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Mann  foe 
hirers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS  Ac  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  Sllbp  FRONTS  WINDOWS 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES  ’ 


e Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

i'  or  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
lveing  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightnes- 
aumbiUty,  nnd  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  ore. 
stone,  lieing,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
sails  aetcirv  references  can  be  given  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  i’ans  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE 
- Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  38,  Canning! 
place,  Liverpool. 


1,  TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

(IRS  T-R  AT  E ORNAMENTS  in 

KOMAN  and  other  CEMENTS  and  PLASTER  OF 
PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  BaUusters,  per- 
' forate'l  Panellings,  Capitals,  Cantilevers,  Brackets.  Trusses, 
Wreaths,  Scrolls,  Masques,  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothie  and 
other  Chimney-shafts,  Soffits,  Bed-moulds,  Paterns.  Ac.  Ac.  • 
36-inch  Centre  Flowers  fixed,  complete,  :’4s.  each,  smaller  in  pro- 

Ertiou.  An  assortment  of  Shop-front  Trusses  alwnys  ready  for 
in&— JOHN  HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  Aafdi,  Parker 
street,  Drury-lane 


T7M  ARSON’S  PATENT  CEMENT 

VW-  ^lU^T  -ArHingemenLs  are  completed  for  the  introduction 
ofth«VALUABLE  allll  ECONOMIC  PAINT.  It  is  PERFECT  LY 
and.  being  m a liquid  or  pasty  state,  may  be 


WATKR-PROOF  , . . B_  ue 

applied  at  once  from  the  cask  with  a commonpamt  brush,  t hinning 

imiisite.  with  u-n 


may  bo  requisite,  with  water. 
p’fn^S'mr,  'vhich  i,t  is  t0,bS  applied  NEEDS  NO  PRE- 
1 AKATION,  but  to  be  clean  and  free  from  dust.  It  matters  not 
i whether  the  wallsbe  wet  or  dry,  its  adhesiveness  being  such  that  it 
wjU  ^^^a“?«l'yfaCfr=-BRICK,  STONE,  SLATE,  TILE.  FELT, 
rnT  ottw ^‘N  and  may  lie  made  of  any  TINT  OR 

r,  . - VR\.  ,Hult  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  its  present  colour  being 
that  of  a light  creamy  or  stone  colour. 

To  ROMAN  CEMENT  it  may  be  applied  the  day  after  it  is  put 
on  the  walls,  and  one  small  cask  will  cover  a moderate  sized  house 

It  is  particularly  calculated  for  COUNTRY  HOUSES  VILLAS' 
Ac.,  for  its  PERMANENCY  and  PLEASING  EFFECT  • also  for 
LODGES  and  ENTRANCES,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture!  and 
consequently  will  never  vegetate,  and  will  PRESERVE  the  walls 
as  HI  cell  velv  ns  any  cement 

T.  J.  CROGGON  recommends  THIS  PAINT,  instead  of  Coal 
Tar  and  Lime,  for  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  ROOFS,  as 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

THUS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pouutncy-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Price  . . . . Os.  fid.  per  cask  of  1 cwt 
- 19s.  Od.  ,,  „ a cwt. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 


Trade  in  general,  _ . ,„  ^ 

rows.  Machines,  Trcssels,  Steps,  Ac.  he  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  Scale  of  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
of  ash  frames  and  elm  tops,  as  low  as  12s„  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; and  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 

elm  top,  largest  size,  ns  low  as  15s,,  for  cash  : Ladders  commencing  , 

iiPeir  round-  -Every  other  description  of  Barrow  and  Ladder  Kent 

M“ftK.MANUFAOTOIlIES,  3.  «,  ToU.nl, 3,«o»rt  j 

A"'1  1 poses,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Jron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  I lain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved  Moulded 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  nnd  liiternnfilra^ 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  nnd  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country 
M otal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  2fi,  Lombard-street,  Loudon  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 


Ncw-road,  St.  Paucras,  opposite  Hampstond-road. 


P 


Up  fficr  lBatcsfp's 

ATENT  ASPHAI 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

Thc  London  and  North  Western, 


Kopal  Hcttcrs  IDatrnt. 


ROOFING 


FELT, 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 


as  used  by 


j ue  ijiilpiut  aim  jiui>ueau, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro'. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

;rior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Bp  &cr  ilHajcstp’g 


Kopal  ILetiers  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

* only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS.  &c. 

tt  n.  . ^ Patronized  by 

Hun  Majesty  s Woods  and  Forests,  IIoxourablb  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty  s Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wicitt. 

Honodrahle  East-India  Comi’anv,  Royal  Bot  i nic Gapdfns  Rvcfnt's  Pabh 

And  by  themosteminent  mem^of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and'lreland  ; atwhosegreat  national  shows 
cxli l tjitea.  aim  C>IiT A1 N ED  I H E I R 1ZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 


rn,;’  ,,,;,V,V.i,'1,7.Vr  i"'.,'  1 mV  ram.  snow,  nnd  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 

-r  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  ,12  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TFSTIMOXl  \LS  some  of  them  of  e„ 

Arehitects,  Buildere,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 


’senH'ihmV  n l'ii  rv'‘m u‘  “uoui,  jo  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  ertceteu.  rue  ui.un;  arc  respeet- 

- - - - i sena  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  snnnlied  with  the  genuine  article  nnd  in 

lengths  test  suited  to  their  rootk  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  ns  the  onlv  works  in  Great 
— 1 — A — *g  made  nra  f Mayptlt.  .... .1  n. l.  m , , ....... 


where  the  above  roofing  i 

LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  lie  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  tho  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  aud  other  bqildmgs  at  the  N c w Houses  of  Parliament.-  A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  L AM B'S-B U I LDIN GS, ' B UN H I LL-BO W 
at  the  Factory,  also  tho  n 


THE  BUILDER. 


WANTED  to  Lav  Oat  from  10W.  t|>20pt 


railway  would  be  preferred!,  a Freenoia  or  jjour  l . rf  lease.— 
at  a small  Ground  Kent,  a <a^,or  Houseon  re^  McNeil.  50, 
Address,  with  particulars,  post-paid,  H.  H.,care  01 

— 


riilBUC  INSTITUTIONS?— A raoat 

P »S  L w*JTSSS&  £ &8SSS& 

a moderate  ground-rent,  in  *st  ,j,c  neighbourhood  of  the 

WtU  •»  >lr.  LITTLE,  X,  Sort!,. 

umbcrland-etrcet,  Ncw-road. 


wwruARF  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD  on 

W the  Kensington  CanalJlMfa;  and  “f^^/exceS 
Txmdon  Railway,  having  an  extensive  reSSlinJ-hoiise.  Counting: 


T/ondon  Railway,  h^'iu®^K  “'e^all  Dwelling-house.’ Counting- 
Water  Frontage,  ^•“Sedteie Storeyed,  all  Brick  and 
slWS'.^builW'^hin'th^last  M'Wchan^fWr 

41,  P<  ..-wer-street.  Golden- square 


I^T5l?EHr5rn^^  troundT^ 

1 1 •<  th,  V.1U.M.  Bmltoj 

mTarafmuirc'or* W^'lITTLE,  M.^orthnmberiMd^treet,  Xew- 


TmPOKT.WT  TU .EUILl'EKE. 

BUILDING  GROUND  IO  BE  LEI 

stamps.  Our  omccs  ais j anoit  v . Builders  generally  will  do 
posing  of  Ifo'1*-*  1 1L<LEof  ^ they  will  be  subject  to  no  charge 

l^ndtaud,Estate  Agentfand  Auctioneers.  23,  Bucklersbury. 


•VILIWIW  PKEMKES.  IS  THE  CITW 

MR  J MOORE  is  instructed  to  Lbi  or 

SELL  the  original 

sssfS  saS£3iS&  ssost  xsg 


G 


REASE!  GREASE!  GREASE! 

- ......  r-rT^  1,0^0  tr,  inform  Railway  Con- 


; u'  a S E 1 I t ild/vj  u . 

IT  JAMES  THOMAS  ™ » J 

•",?“£  oSilS  nijlflSf  uSSt  S1 11  p,r  trt  !l  r" 

"wMTit'to'Sdra.ins  to  J.  T.  EITT  S*m  M«d,  Bra- 
mondsey  Mew-road.  London.  


ment,  Largo  Y-rdmdo^foJdmg^j ™ -^grther  ore- 

business  premises,  with  eierj laciury  j MOORE,  Auc- 

SSsrSS  CSSS&I— ■ “4  *■ 


TO  DEALERS  IS  BUILDING  MATERIAI*. 

ANY  Person  havmg  a Window  Five  or  Six 

.jm^masaz^twasas 

Church-street,  Westminster. 


A GENTLEMAN  of  experience  as  Receiver 

Of  Rents  and  Letting  of  House  Property,,  w open  Tor  an 
AOFNCY.  in  which  he  would  undertake  to  f,,i«Uf 


uts  and  Letting  of  House  Property,,  is  open  m*  »“ 

Jf°lS^nd  - fu,fiU?d- 


BESn.ENCE  WITH  LAKOE  BACK  PREMISES,  WORE- 

TO  BE  LET'  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

Stabling.  Machinery  b-r  ^wing  a d l lani^c.^1  o ^ 

at^^aj^cSare^oOIr.^.^^^-*®  *^riton-^ilJas,  Ed«— 

road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rto  BE  LET,  at  Brentford  End  -Middlesex 


W.  wrrssrw  $ESs3 

At-..  1 1 ...1  I la  rdnn  - n.  , 


lb  feet,  with  Lote  ojer , may  co  nse  ,vell  adapted  for  any 
Grocer.  Brc’i’ 1 rd  1 n I.  — 


KlSwS*  Southwark,  wUI  moot  with  prompt 
attention.  ' 


PUBLICATIONS. 


PFHAR1)  ON  FIXTURES.  SECOND  EDITION. 

Thfs  day  is  published,  in  royal  Svo..  price  lbs.,  boards^ 

A TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  t IX- 

,««a-i!ssssr& 


TUKES  and  other  Property,  partaking  botn  or  a rea. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.  I beg 

d ^ewENG&M owinghto ’the  faimty  with  wS lean 
£cecuta  ordera,  I am  enabled  ^^^/n^R  FOOTSUR. 
Ql,)y- , r'!L^frC,mirs "xPENCE  PE R FOOT  HUN.  A large  quau- 

&o.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-squarc.-Cash  only. 


E 


AND  W.  H JACKSON,  late  Bromley 

, 1 pi«g*  Grown.  Shect.and  Ornamental 


|’i.  prnltp  1 atent  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet, and  Ornamental 
C^s  of  sSperi^uaUtt^d  at  the  lowest  terms.  Warehouse, 
315,  Oxford-street. 


JLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  ins^eet  the 
'actured  by 


MT  w«d  th.  Trade 

eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


lwtwecn  outgoing  auu  ukuir'“» 
tween  uhhi< " ^d  J.  FF.RAKD.  Esq.,  Barristcrs- 
^Taw.The Second Edulonbl-- JOSEPH  FERARD, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law.  don  . WM.  DENNING  and  Co.,  Law  Booksellers, 43, 

Fleet-street,  __ 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE  NU RSERY  STOCK.— To  Nob^men,  Gentlemen, 

the  Trade,  and  all  °‘h ere  engaged  in  1 >antJ™r- 

Messrs,  proiheroe  and  morris 

wiU  submit  to  PUBLIC  COMPETITION  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premies,  the  AKB-UtETUM.  Fulham-road  Bromnton 
“ MO VD  YV  October.  25th,  1847,  and  Following  Dajs.  at  Eleven 
V ,,  f . , .1...  „f  Mr  I)  4 R\MSAY, in  order  to  clear  the 


s&agjsrss^ 


. . .V-  - Catalogues  inftcr  October  1st,  ba.  eacn.returimmc  w 

pur.-hasers)  roav  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  seedsmen, 
and  pfthe  Auctioneers,  American  Nnrscn-.  Leytonstone.  


UNDER  A FIAT  IN  BANKRUPTCY,  issued  againrt  Mr.  Jamra 
Caleb  Whittcnburg.— In  the  picturesque  Village  of  CHARLTON, 
near  BLACK  HEATH.  . , 


,,r.»r  BLACK  HEATH.  „ „ , , T , N , 

MR  MARSH  (late  Fuller  and  Marsh),  has 

received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  WEDNESDAY,  October  13.  at  Twelve,  in  Two  Lots  TWO 

rec-  liUN  ^reetedsulistautial. brick-built,  unfinished,  detached  family 

llFSIDFNCES,  of  m -dern  and  handsome  elevation,  judiciously 

in*  extern;  - Vwd  unintci  r :ptcd  views  of  the  Thames  and  the 
adjacent  picturesque  scenery,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the 
In-iutiful  Park  and  Seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  \N  llson.  Bart. , the 
Charlton  Station  on  the  North  Kent  Railway,  the  works  of  which 
are  in  active  progress,  it  is  presumed  will  be  contiguous  to  the  pro- 
nertv'  ^the'  tenure  is  Leasehold  for  a term  of  80  Years,  at  moderate 
Ground  rents  ; the  property  is  now  subject  to  an  existing  mortgage 
which  may  remain  if  required  -Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Alert  - the  various  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; of  Messrs,  MIL- 
LER ’ and  HORNE.  Solicitors,  78,  King  V llliam-strcet ; of  Mr. 
CHAS  y SMITH,  Solicitor.  Croom's-hill.  Greenwich;  and  at 
Air  M Y RS IPS  Offices.  27,  Bucklersbury.  Mansion-house.  A Per- 
Bon  will  lx:  in  attendance  to  show  the  Houses  Ten  Days  pnor  to 
the  Sale  {Sunday  excepted),  of  whom  Particulars  may  also  be  ob- 


BEHSISO  ud  Co., Law  Book„Uei<. «, 
Fleet-street. 


Ti: 


S' 


OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE 

1 . ..  . T.r,  » nnei.FTT  bees  to  inform  builders 


MSOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 


1 in  ino  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  rrec  in  nonuou. 

n'avdng  a^la^gc^tock  on  co^ignment  at  his  Warehouse  he  be^  the 

favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  pnccs. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

oe  so IIO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
flNRI^AL^ED' FOR ^^rTlLI ANC V OF  COLOU & 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A PROPOSED  SYSTEM  for  the  more 

»a»sSSS 
easSEasr"  5S'H“h 


« ctin  be  procured  of  any  dimeusions  -Appucuuu.u, 
for‘^mplViista“f  Prires.  and  all  further  part  culars,  to  be  ad- 
Ked  to  ALFREt)  GOSLETT,  Agent.  2b,  Soho-square. 


CAAIDEN  TOWN'.— To  Brewers,  Builders.  Small  Capitalists,  and 
Others.  Eligible  Leasehold  Investments,  held  at  low  Ground- 


Mr  R.  MARSH  lias  received  instructions  to 

SELT,  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
"11-I  i„d  on  WEDNESDAY.  October  13.  at  Twelve,  in  lots.  FIVE 
-eentlv  erected  substantial  Brick-built  Six  and  Eight-roorncil 
[HUSKS,  of  a neat  and  uniform  elevation,  situate  and  comprising 


Just  published,  in  One handsoni* l4to  Volume,  pnee 3t  m 

npHIRD  SERIES  of  RAIL W A \ PRAL 

■ tick  Bv  S C.  BREES,  C.E..  containing  69  largo  Plates  of 

-aolicaily  into  the  construction  of  a Railroad,  from  first  to  last 
in  1 vol.  4 to.  70  Steel  Plates,  Prtce2l.12j.6d. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  the  FIRST  SERIES  of 

RAILWAY'  PRACTICE,  containing  18  new  Subjects. 

Ini  voL4to,  price  9L  12s.  6<L  

SECOND  SERIES  of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE 

In  1 vol.  8vo,  Plates,  price  10a  fid.  

THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  of  SURVEYING 
and  LEVELLING,  and  ENGINEERING  ARITHMETIC.  By 
S.  C.  BKEES,  C.  E. 

In  1 vol.  8vo.  numerous  AVoodcuts,  price  12s. 

GLOSSARY  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By 
S'  PICTORIA^L  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  NEW 

ZEALAND,  containing  upwards  of  60  Views,  vnth  two  of  the  most 
comprehensive  Maps  of  the  Colony  ever  published.  Small  Paper 
copies.  21  3s.  India  Proofs,  31  3s. 

Iu  1 vol.  8vo.,  numerous  W oodcuts  and  I lates,  price  15s. 

THE  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER’S  RAILWAY 

GUIDE.  By  W.  D.  HABKOLL,  C.E 


»HCENIX  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 

TJ  l>vrar,riptor. 


T YJL  IN  1 A 1 Dd-iu  - 

X HOUSE.  24.  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.-E  MOSS 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS'  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY. 87.  Bishopgate-strcet,  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 

Please  inquire  them.  ..  , ..1. 


‘ ^ildera?1  Paintws,  Glariers.  and  others,  suPPU^  Vith  cvery 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

...  .....ram  HTirirrulT  G1IFF.T 


BRITISH  SHEET 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


FOREIGN  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  rKUrAuamm 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Gloss,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Ac  rhe  largurtstjKk  of  Cheap  Gloss 

“Orama”  • »>— 

’’vsrrsiu!? S'™i' w 1“ iVeTead i mii.ded 
LEADIN'  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe.  Pumps,  V ater-dosets.  Basins, 
Brass-work,  and  nil  materials  used  by  Plumbe»  RFUftTlSF  87 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR f WAREHOUSE.  8/. 
Bishopsgatc-strcet Without,  Loudon  ; THOMAb  MILLINOIUJX, 
Proprietor. 


I 5 7X  and  9 {from  King-street',  on  the  west  side  of  Bayham- 
stn-.-t  Camden  Town  ; and  SIX  very  substantial  Bnok-built 
CARCASSES,  of  nnnlem  and  commandin^elevation, situate  on 


ommanuing  elevation,  situate  on 
siue  01  ui cat  v -.oHsv-ct.tOt.  Camden  Town,  nearly  opposite 
le  Camden  Chape!  ; the  Corner  Carcass  {which  is  double- frou  ted  1 
planned  and  admirably  situated  for  a Public-house,  as  itoccupies 
most  important  site  in  a thickly-populated  and  rapidly-improving 
eighbourhood.  The  two  adjoining  Carea-ses  are  planned  for 
hop3  and  the  remaining  three  for  Private  Dwelling-houses;  the 
hole  offering  to  Builders  an  opportunity  of  finishing  and  securing 
most  compact  and  valuable  property.— May  be  viewed  aud  pnrti- 
alars  obtained  on  the  Premises  -.  and  at  Mr.  MARSH'S  Auction 
nd  Estate  Agency  Offices,  27,  Bucklesbury,  Mansion-house. 


O WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  IRONMONGERS,  BUILD- 
ERS. GAS  COMPANIES,  aud  Fitters,  Engineers,  Merchants, 
ship-hand'- 

IR.  FULLER,  at  the  Warehouses,  Red 

Lion-street.  Spitaltields,  a few  paces  from  the  terminus  of 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  on  MON  DAY',  October  18.  and  fol- 


M 


....  Counties  Railway,  on  JltwiiAi.  - 

lowing  days,  at  Eleven  each  day.  in  lots,  without  reserve,  an  exten- 
sive ST'  u ' K OF  EDGE  TOOLS  AND  STEEL,  of  the  be3t  qua- 
lity and  manufacture  .being  the  entire  stock  on  hand  of  an  eminent 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  north,  removed  from  their 


.cture.oeiug  cue  enure  stock  i 

manufacturing  establishment  in  the  north,  removed  from  their 
work-  to  London  for  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a new 
partnership,  who  decline  to  purchase  the  stock.  Mr.  Fuller  begs 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  friends  nnd  the  public  to 
this  announcement,  as  probably  a stock  of  80  much  importance, 
either  as  to  extent,  value,  or  quality,  has  never  before  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition.  , 

It  includes fi.no  1 d zen  files,  flat,  four-square,  round,  half-round 
three-square,  bustard,  second  cut  and  smooth,  from  4 to  24  inches’ 
saw  aud  lock  files,  from  3 to  18  inches,  and  rasps,  assorted  ; 1,000 
dozen  spades  and  shovels,  Jxmdon,  Southampton,  Norfolk,  Lanca- 
shire clay  tools,  casting  and  draining  tools,  pipe,  gravel,  and  coal, 
assorted,  of  all  sizes  : 600  dozen  scythes,  double  refined  Crown,  Nor- 
folk, Briar.  Canada,  Ac.,  assorted  ; 309  dozen  hatchets,  adzes,  aud 
bill-nooks, assorted  ; :i"o gross chiselsaud gouges, firmer, millwrights' 
coachmakers',  t ! - — -r„u  - - » — . 


iseis auu  gouges, n rmer,  miuwrip 
:oachmakers‘,  turning,  mortice,  socket,  and  cabinet  assorted  ; 400 
lozeu  choppers  aud  cleavers,  assorted  ; 8O0dozeu  tiowels, best  London 
lirick,  pointing,  Philadelphia,  Bo-ton,  slaters,  moulders,  aud, 
rarden,  assorted  ; 1,000  dozen  chaff',  hay,  and  thatcher's  knives 
drawing  knives,  plane  irons,  mincing  knives,  Ac.,  top  tooth,  cut' 
plough,  moulding, and  rabbit,  assorted ; 300  gross  garden  hoes  and 
Tories,  hay  forks,  gravel  and  daisy  rakes,  spuds,  shears,  edging  irons 
ind  Dutch  hoes  ; 650  dozen  mateheta,  Demerarn  cutlass  blade,  wood 
ind  horn  handle,  assorted  sizes ; 1,900 cavalry  and  sea-service  swords: 
1 7450 dozen  Lancashire,  Kent. coopers',  and  plasterers’ hammers,  and 
lugers  : 6.000  pickaxes  ;20  tonsaxeoind  hammers : 2 tons  butt  hinges 
from  1 to  6 inches ; 200  dozen  hoes.  Carolina,  West  India  Barbadoes, 
I.ousiana.  Demerara  and  Virginia,  assorted  ; 100,000ft  wrought-iron 
gus-tubing.  from  three-eighths  to  3-inch,  crosses,  T's,  caps,  bend- 
elbows,  aiid  nipples,  assorted  ; 100  tons  of  * dj|A||  — 


In  1 vol.  8vo..  price  12s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTION  nnd  STEAM  NA- 
VIGATION ; their  principles  and  practice.  By  JOHN  CURR, 
Engineer.  Now  ready,  Part  3.  price  10a  5d. 

SKETCHES,  GRAPHIC  and  DESCRIPTIVE. 

. a HISTORY  of  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  in  4 pa  ts.  each 
conta'ining  6 beautiful  Plates  printed  m Gold  and  Coloure.  By  i-. 
L.  BLACKBURNE,  F.S.A. 

Just  completed  in  1 vol.  folio,  3fi  Steel  Plntes,  price  M.  4s, 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, being  a Series  of  Designs  for  Street  Elevations  and  Shop 
Fronts,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Elizabethan  Styles:  also  or 
Public  Buildings,  and  a variety  of  Cottage  Residences,  with  1 Ians, 
Estimates,  Details,  Quantities,  and  Prices. 

In  1 voL,  impL  4to.,  price  1L  5a. 

SKETCHES  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS,  PAR- 
SONAGE HOUSES,  and  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES  with 
Details,  designed  with  special  reference  to  economy  of  outlay  ana 
convenience”  of  arrangement  By  WM.  PATTISON,  Architect, 
Woodbridgc.  _ , , . 

Price  11  is.,  12  Coloured  Plates. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.  Second  Series. 

Examples  of  the  Villas  and  Cottages  in  the  Environs  of  London. 

In  1 voL  8vo. , numerous  Woodcuts,  price  U 8a.  

SPECIFICATIONS  for  PRACTICAL  ARCHI- 

TECTURE. By  the  late  ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq. 

••  Mr.  Bartholomew's  Specifications  of  Practical  Ar-hitecti 
one  of  the  most  useful  hooks  to  the  practical  man  that  has 

a n,,,-  . r.-ii  — friritt'H  Knrud.  murditu 


one  of  me  most  usenn  hooks  to  ini 
appeared.— Gieitt's  Eneyc’.  opddia.  ' 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Publishers,  141,  Strand. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
■o  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU--"" 

J-  . .1  1V.11.CMI& 


to  Vrade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbuiy  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship. 


maiernus,  supeiior  w OIK  1111x001*  1 c. 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  I 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice  *. 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts.  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  aud  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  Road,  London.  Parties  engaged  m build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
-*-  — 7 than  any  other  house  i»  London.  A 


cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  nonuou.  1 
full  fist  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  t 
any  part  of  the  country.  , , , 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  th 
Country. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 

SS^bJSSS^SSuS  ‘ura  StoSSpu-agj  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff. 


tubing,  from  three-eighths  to  3-inch,  crosses,  T's,  caps,  bends, 
ws,  and  nipples,  assorted ; 100  tons  of  blister,  cast,  double  and 
,u,.„le  shear,  sheet,  and  spring  steel : a large  assortment  of  wrought- 
rvii  stoves,  gates,  hay  racks.  Sc.— To  be  viewed  three  days  previous 
o the  Sale,  when  Catalogues,  at  6d.  each,  may  be  had  at  the  Warc- 
lousea, and  of  Mr.  FULLER.  13,  Billiter-street,  London.  Approved 
0i"-  at  Three  Months  will  be  taken  for  any  amount  abort  10v{ 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  lias  been  almost  universaUy  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
dav.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House.  GrobejsVJJaU,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  fell  ere  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  aud  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTJ- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Poland-street  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi 
tacta?Builders.  Um -fitter.,  and  the  Public : te .the : truW  mvahuible 
advantages  to  te  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott s V alve  tor  tne 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  descnptiom-l  n^from  / s bd.  to 
20a  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  De  nau  ou 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS — NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twentv-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 

stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  cl^neys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  1.  L.  in  stating  that  lie  can  under- 
take the  cuie  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Cagtelnau  Villas, 
■ 1 the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  th« 
- - ■ - ■■  <•  - Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Qui 


111  me  x arisii  01  dim  uik  1*1  mv  , , — 

Fnuting-office  of  J.  4 11.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Qrcat  Qu^en- 
street,  Lincoln V-inn  Fields,  in  tli*  1 arishof  St.  Gileg-iu-the-field., 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wtman,  at  the  Office  of  “Tne  Blilcek," 2,  York-street,  Coient 
rinvH.  ra  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul.  Coveut-Gardeu,  in  the  said 


Wtman,  at  the  Office  of  "The  Blilcek,” 2,  York-street,  covent 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  PauL  Covcut-Garden,  in  the  said 
County,— Saturday,  October  9,  1847, 
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ABVBaTiaEMEnTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Foreman,  by  a 

good  practical  Bricklayer  and  Accountant ; can  have  un- 
exceptionable Reference  from  his  last  Situation.— Address,  J.  H„ 
at  Mr.  W.  Dean’s,  Stationer.  11,  Vork-strcet,  Westminster. 


w 


TO  SCULPTORS. 

.\NTED,  to  Apprentice  a well-educated 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Young  Person, 

aged  30,  a S IT  U ATION  in  a Builders’  Office,  or  os  CLERK 
of  the  WORKS.  Satisfactory  reference  can  be  given  if  required.— 
Please  to  address  to  A.  I.  C.,  11,  Bridge-road,  Battersea.  Has  no 
objection  to  the  country. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  expe- 
rienced person  as  CLERK  and  TIME-KEEPER.  He 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Builder's  accounts,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  estimating  and  measuring  work.  — Address, 
stating  the  salary  expected,  with  references  as  to  character,  to  A., 
career  Mr.  Caswell,  3,  York-terrace  Commercial-road  East. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WAN  TED,  by  a Persevering  Young  Man, 

EMPLOYMENT  at  the  BENCH  : has  a good  general 
knowledge  of  the  business,  with  Drawing,  Accounts.  Measuring,  Ac.. 


which  he  is  willing  to  make  serviceable  to  his  employer ; reference 
' ' ' ' ' :s  only  required.— Ad- 

ork-street,  Covcnt- 


....  j M oderate  wages  oi 

dress  to  R.  S.  |T.,  Ofliee  of  “ The  Builder,"  " ” 
garden. 


CHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED,  to  set  out 

and  Superintend  Joiners  and  Carpenters' Work,  &c.  Hcmust 
be  a thoroughly  Practical  Man,  and  fully  competent  for  the  situa- 
tion. Nunc  need  apply  but  those  whose  capabilities  will  bear  tho 
strictest  investigation,  as  undeniable  references  will  be  required 
both  as  to  his  character  and  ability. — A]  ' ’ ' ’ ' 
wages  and  full  particulars,  to  Messrs. 

Builders.  Kcusington-Street,  Brighton. 


A CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  experienced 

in  the  superintendence  of  Gothic  Churches,  Ac.,  is  RE- 
QUIRED by  Messrs.  BUTLER  and  HODGE,  15,  Beaufort-build- 
ings,  Strand. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  BUILDING,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A PERSON,  practically  acquainted  with 

Building,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN 
of  Bricklayers.  Satisfactory  references  given.— Direct  A.  G.,  Ivirton 
Coffee  House,  King's  Cross. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

AN  Architect,  Surveyor,  and  Civil  Engineer 

is  in  WANT  of  an  APPRENTICE.  No  Premium  will  be 
required  should  lie  lie  an  Out-door  Apprentice,  but  if  on  lu-door,  a 
very  moderate  Premium.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  S.  B.,  ollice  of 
“ Tnc  Builder,”  Y'ork-strcct,  Covent  Garden. 

AN  Experienced  Person,  who  lias  several 

years  been  employed  in  superintending  the  Construction  of 
Sewers,  Ac.,  and  is  fully  competent  in  theorv  and  practice  to  carry 
out  such  works,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town  or  country-. 
Con  be  well  recommended  by  one  of  the  first  surveyors  in  the  above 
line  of  business.— Address,  Mr.  SIMS,  (!,  Wakefiela-street,  Regent’s- 
squarc,  London. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his 

Apprenticeship,  is  desirous  of  Engaging  himself  for  Six  or 
Twelve  mouths  in  a good  Shop,  where  he  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  improvement.— Address  J.  C.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2, 
Y'ork-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  for  the  last  eight 

years  filled  the  situation  of  Cashier  in  a Builder's  Office  of 
some  eminence,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  in  a 
Builder's  or  other  office.  Isaceustomed  to  early  rising,  and  to  the 
general  routine  of  a builder's  office.  The  highest  testimonials  can 
be  given.— Address  A .B.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  3,.  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  make 

fair  and  working  Drawings,  is  desirous  of  a fresh  ENGAGE- 


equired.— Address  to  N-  S.,  Office  of  “ The  B 


AS  FOREMAN  or  Clerk  to  a House  De- 
corater, Painter,  Ac.,  &c..  or  as  Clerk,  Book-keeper,  Col- 
lector, or  Traveller  to  a house  in  the  Lead,  Glass,  and  Colour  Trades, 
a respectable  person  of  active  business  habits.  Satisfactory  refercnco 
:naractcr,  Ac.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  P.  P.,  to  the 
Kettering. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  JOINERS. 

A WELL-EDUCATED  Respectable  Youth, 

who  writes  a superior  hand,  and  is  a good  accountant,  having 
served  three  years  in  the  above  branches  in  London,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  Work  at  the  Bench  for  Two 
Years  tor  improvement,  at  a moderate  salary;.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  counting-house  if  required. 
Address  by  letter,  free,  W.  M.,  Post-offieo,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

PARTIAL  EMPLOYMENT  as  Clerk 

WANTED,  at  8d.  per  hour,  by  a sharp,  business,  and  active 
mnn,  aged  Thirty-one.  who  has  a few  hours  daily  disengaged  ; is 
practically  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Build- 
lug  Branches,  Measuring,  Estimating,  Book-keeping,  bringing  up 
Arrears.  Pricing,  making  out  Accounts,  Specifying,  Drawing, 
Superintending  Workmen,  Ac.  Satisfactory  reference.— Address, 
A.  B.,  5,  Stanley-placc,  Paddington. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

GENERAL  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING  of  MEMBERS 
of  tho  INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN,  will  take 
place  on  WEDNESDAY  Evening  next,  October  20th,  at  the  Salis- 
bury Anns  Tavern,  Durham -street,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of 
Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  other  general 
business.  W.  ALLARD,  Sec. 


PUBX'XC.A.TXOIffS. 

ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

Published  this  day,  in  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  14s.  cloth, 

A HISTORY  of  the  ARCHITECTURE 

or  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  of  St.  ALBAN,  with  especial 
Reference  to  the  Norman  Structure. 

By  I.  C.  BUCKLER  and  C.  A.  BUCKLER. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


IBRARY  of  ILLUSTRATED  Standard 


MULLER:  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSICS  and 

METEOROLOGY.  8vo.  with  539  Wood  Engravings  and  Two 
coloured  Plates.  Price  18s. 

WEISBACH  : PRINCIPLES  of  the  MECHA- 
NICS of  MACHINERY  aud  ENGINEERING.  VoL  I.  with  534 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  Price  11.  Is. 

Prospectus  Specimen  may  be  had  through  any  Bookseller. 
London:  11.  BAILLIERE,  Publisher,  219,  Regent-street. 


BRICKS. — To  Architects,  Builders,  and 

others.  Superior  White  and  Red  Facing  Bricks,  Stable 
Paviours.  Ac.,  Ac.,  may  be  had  on  very  liberal  terms  at  W.  and  S. 
WRIGHT’S,  Brick  and  Tile  Manufactory,  Hanwell,  Middlc- 


FIRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 
every  description. 


GREASE!  GREASE!  GREASE!— 

JAMES  THOMAS  FITT  begs  to  inform  Railway  Con- 
tractors, that  he  is  supplying  Patent  Grease  at  the  following  prices: 
—White  Grease,  11s.  per  cwt  ; Black  Grease,  8s.  6d.  per  cwL  2J  per 
cent  discount  for  cash. 

Samples  sent  by  addressing  to  J.  T.  FITT  Swan  Mead,  Ber- 
mondsey New-road,  London. 


London  mechanics’  institu- 

tion, Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery -lane.  — R.  H. 
SEMPLE,  Esq.,  will  commence  a course  of  Lectures  on  “CHE- 
MISTRY, with  especial  reference  to  its  application  to  the  ARTS 
and  MANUFACTURES,"  on  Friday,  October  22nd,  at  Half- past 
Eight  o’clock.  Mr.  Semple  will  continue  the  course  on  October 
29th,  November  5th  and  10th.  Non-subscribers  admitted  by  tickets 
6d.  each.  Subscription,  Os.  per  quarter,  with  2s.  6d.  entrance. 
Tickets  for  the  half  quarter,  commencin'  10th  instant,  arc  now 
ready  for  delivery. — Prospectuses,  containing  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

A.  McFARLANE,  See. 


CITY  of  WESTMINSTER  LITERARY, 

SCIENTIFIC,  and  MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION -Every 
subscriber  to  this  Institution  has  nowtheprivilcgcof  attending  him- 
self, and  introducing  a lady  to  a Lecture  weekly  on  Science,  Litera- 
ture, Art,  or  Music.  He  can  also  attend  (without  extra  charge) 
well-conducted  Evening  Classes  in  English  Grammar,  Writing. 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and  the  Mathematics,  Geometrical  and 
Architectural  Drawiug,  adapted  to  the  student  and  workman,  land- 
scape, figure,  and  ornamental  Drawing,  the  French  Language,  Dis- 
cussion,Elocution.  and  Music.  (Chemistry  and  the  German  Lan- 

Sjagc  fora  small  additional  sum. I The  Reading-room,  open  from 
inex.M.  to  10  r.u.,  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals. The  Library  of  4,000  Volumes  of  science,  history,  and 
general  and  entertaining  literature,  is  available  for  calculation  and 
reference.  Facilities  for  Chess  are  also  provided.  A member  obtains 
all  the  above  advantages  for  6s.  per  quarter ; and  persons  may  join 
the  Instiution  at  any  period  by  paying  for  the  uucxpired  term  of 
the  quarter.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  prospectuses,  lists  of  lec- 
tures, and  any  further  information,  are  invited  to  apply  at  the  Insti- 
tution, 6,  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

SEALED  TENDERS  for  Constructing  a 

MILITARY  POST  nt  EASTERN  KINO.  STONEHOUSE, 
for  a specific  sum,  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall- 
Mall,  London,  on  or  before  26th  October,  1847.  Detailed  Drawings 
and  Specifications  of  the  different  Works  and  Buildings,  with  the 
Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  Contract,  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of 
Tender  and  every  information  obtained,  daily,  after  12th  proximo, 
at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Dcvonport,  between 
the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four  o’clock,  until  the  25th  proximo. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office, 

Devouport,  30tn  September,  1847. 


LONDON  and  SOUTH-WESTERN 

RAILWAY.— The  Directors  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Company  wish  to  recciye  TENDERS  for  SINK- 
ING an  ARTESIAN  WELL  on  the  Company’s  premises  at  Nino 
Elms.  Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  delivered 
-•  this  office  before  Ten  o’clock  on  Friday.  2Ptn  but— By  order, 

" r . y.t>  Y 


TO  JOINERS,  PLASTERERS,  STONE-MASONS,  AND 
PAINTERS. 

PERSONS  willing  to  CONTRACT  for  the 

FINISHING  of  TWO  VILLA  CARCASES  in  Healing 
.rir  ear,  „e  plans.  Specification,  and  other  particulars,  at  the 


TO  BUILDERS.— ST.  MA RTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Parish 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  are  prepared  to  receiva 
TENDERS  for  the  erection,  in  the  Workhouse  Yard,  of  a BUILD- 
ING, to  contain  Two  Small  Wards  for  the  reception  of  inmate*. 
Plans  and  specification  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  H.  E. 
KENDALL,  Esq,,  Architect  to  the  Board,  17,  Suffolk-street,  Pall 
Mall  East,  on  any  week  day  between  the  hours  of  Ten.  a.m.,  and 
Four  p.u.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  in  at  the  Register  Office 
of  the  above  parish,  4-1,  Castle-street,  Leicestcr-square,  by  Six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  25th  October  instant,  when  and 
where  the  parties  tondering  are  to  be  In  attendance.  The  Guardian* 
-do  riot  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  o any  trader. 

"etcher  13th,  18-17. 


E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Aa 

RECTION  OF  A WORKHOUSE.— 

AYLSHAM  UNION.— The  Guardians  of  the  Aylshnm 
snf  receiving  PLANS  for  the  Erection,  in  Ayls- 
linm,  of  a WOHKHOUSE  capable  of  containing  Six  Hundred 
Persons— Men,  Women,  aud  Children,  properly  classified,  accord- 
ing to  the  Regulations  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  The  Sum 
of  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  will  be  paid  to  the  Person  whose 
Plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  Guardians  and  the  Poor-Law,  Com- 
missioners, unless  he  shall  be  afterwards  employed  in  the  Erection 
of  such  Workhouse  ; in  which  case  he  will  lie  paid  the  usual  Com- 
mission for  his  Services.  Such  Plans  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  nddressed  to  the  " Building  Committee,  Aylsham 
Union."  before  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  November  next,  when  the 
Committee  will  meet  to  inspect  the  same. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 

Marsham,  Norwich,  5th  October,  1847. 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
“ The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  lloueu,  Ac.,”  and 
of  "London  as  it  is,”  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views.  Interiors.  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titohfield-street,  Oxford-street 

ARCHITECT!!  RE  AND  SURVEY  I NO. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  given  in 

the  above,  to  respectable  young  men  desirous  of  improvement; 
consisting  of  Drawiug  Plans  and  Sections,  Measuring  and  taking 
out  Quantities.  Lectures  on  Design,  Ac.,  by  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner at  the  West-end.— Address,  R.  T.  N.,  Mr.  Dawes,  19,  Maddox- 
street,  Regent-street. 

MR.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL, 

MECHANICAL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING 
ACADEMY,  established  above  fifty  years,  Banner-street,  Finsbury- 
square.  Engineers  and  Millwrights  taught  the  principles  of 
Machinery.  The  selection  of  Models  accompanying  the  Diagrams 
which  arc  introduced  at  this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  to  the  Student  in  elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  and 
Practical  Sciences.  Schools  of  Design,  comprising  the  Gothic, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  classes  of  Ornamental  Composition.  Morn- 
ing Class  from  9 till  2.  Evening  Class  from  6 till  9.  A vacancy  for 


l Articled  Pupil.  Personal  application,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHA  RF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  'Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


I-I, 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  Eost-India  Company.  „ . ,, 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  tho  priuoipw  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners  in  Town  and  Country, 


THE  BUILDER 


H EA  P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

Vy  to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce 'my  funnel ^Pnces  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  St  1 


c 


md ' bortera  from  SIXPENCE  PE ii"  FOOT  RUN . A large  quan- 
lity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  •took. 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  term*. — CHARLES  Li. 

No.  1.  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-sguare.— Cash  only. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  CLERGY,  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL,  STAINED,  FIGURED, 

and  EMBLAZONED  GLASS  and  ENCAUSTIC  TII^s, 
by  new  processes,  for  Baronial,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Public  Edifices 
5G.  WALKER,  Paradise-street,  Tnnstal.  fjj&oriaan , f ^ecute 

Tiles,  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere,  at  the  low  quotation  of  Is.  per 
square  foot  for  Glass,  and  for  Tiles  equally  low  per  square  yard, 
according  to  the  colour  of  ground  and  the  ornament. 


PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  arc  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate  Glass!  ompanj. 

Liberal  disoouuts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities i London  Warehouse, 
B9.  Uatton-garden,  Holborn.  H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent,  . 

N B ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths.  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

OHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26. SOHO  SQUARE.— A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  Of  Belgian  21  and  lb  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  1"0  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  tue 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  has  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

IO  20,  SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  aud  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Buildere,  and  the  1 rade 
general! v is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  aud  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT.  Agent.  36,  Soho-sguarc. 


PHCENIX  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 

HOUSE,  ai.  St.  Mary  Axe.  City.-E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  I routs. 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  aud  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
and  Substauoe  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  :t-8tlis.  *.  j,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  live 
miles  of  London  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY. 87.  Bishopgate-street,  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters,  Olaziera,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Sc,  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  Loudon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality  -,  Brashes 
Drvcra.  and  every  ar.icle  used  In  the  Trade  Warranted. 

Varnishes  and  genuine  white  lead-,  milled 

LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
Brass- work,  and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers 

WINDOW  GLASS.  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE.  87. 
Bishopsyate-sireet  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Propriel'-r. 


Up  fccr 

iflaitstp’s 

GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BATLLI  E’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valre 

VENTILATORS.- To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPainter  and  Stainer.  12  b,  Cumberland  Market,  Regent's-park, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 


Dr.  arnott’s  chimney  venti- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty.  20, 
Polaud-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects. Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description. — Prices  from  7s.  6d.  to 
20a  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years’  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
take t he  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 
cure  no  pay 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED  and 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED- JOHN  DROMGOLE, 
IV  indow  Glass  Dealer,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  he  has  been  appointed  an  Agent  for  BAILLIE’S  PATENT 
TRANSPARENT  SLIDE-VALVE  VENTILATOR.  Thisinva- 
luable  Article  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete 
that  has  yet  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  n Perfect 
Ventilation  ; and  its  remarkable  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  mode- 
rate cost,  claim  for  it  the  special  attention  of  all  persons  who  feel 
the  very  great  importance  of  this  desirable  object.  Its  construction 
is  such,  that  it  may  be  easily  adapted  to  various  positions  and  to  any 
rash,  so  as  to  produce  thorough  Ventilation  without  occasioning 
draughts.  It  will  also  be  found  a permanent  cure  for  Smoky 
Chimuics.— Lists  of  Prices,  with  illustrations,  will  be  forwarded 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Pashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Hunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
ImhiKS,  and  a large  variety  of 
J-ashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1.  Am  well-street,  CierkcnwcU, 

near  the  New  BiveT  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  thev continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kind9  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
' ",  manner ; French  polished, 

«->i_  for  the 

1 list  of  prices 


o any  part  of  the  country. 


M 


i.  Cross  Street, 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Koad,  Lambeth  ; and  at  23, 

Blackfriar's  Road. ' 

~ ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS" 

BIELEFELD'S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MAFHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  tnc 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
tlie  nobilitv  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 

Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  Ac.,aLso  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  sonic 
vears,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility Design  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  oi 
avails,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  i,uoo 
designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  a tarifl  price  ll 
Work-.  1~.  Wellington  Street  North. Strand. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  THffir  construction _ i 


s 


M I Tirssr  PE lUblUiLAZEl)  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  9 feet  lengths.  in 


and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  V\  estminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Prmces-strect,  Lambeth 

stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  v!  ‘ 1 


•arious  shapes  alwi 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN  PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY, 14.  Vauxli all-walk,  Lambeth.  Patronised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  VV  uods  and  I orests,  also  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  be 


s for  West- 


SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES, 
every  variety  of  shape,  begs  b 
call  the  attention  of  Architects.  I 
Surveyors,  Contractors,  and 
others  to  the  following  list  of 

PnC  Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 
6-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore, 

is.  4d_.  _ 2s.3(L  ,3s.  8d.  each. 


Mr.  - 


Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

Dear  Sin,— Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommeudiug  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Win.  Northern  Stone  Potter,  Vauxhnll-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am.  dear  Sir.  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PIIILLil’S,  Surveyor. 


simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 


Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  ir_„ 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE'S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  fouud  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chnneery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  ail  infringements  of  tliis 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  aud  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  tliis  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years' practical  experience  iduring  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Pateutees  to 


have  adopted  every  real  improver 

challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  os 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
tlie  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  sliutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Piute  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
'•  • • • . . ..  Quaiitv  and  workmanship,  aud  lower  in  i 

ts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  ana  stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  ndapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses. may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


T 


UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


3-inch  bore,  8d.  PER  FOOT.  4-inch,  6<L  6-inch,  8d‘ 
BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 


8-inch,  Is.  lid.  12-inch,  lx  lod.  15-inch,  38.  4d. 
TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


I would  respectfully  recommend  the  building  profession  gene- 
rally, in  future  to  use  no  other  material  than  Glazed  Stoneware 
Pipes  for  house  drains ; and  I am  quite  sure  by  their  so  doing,  they 
will  be  conferring  a great  boon  on  public  health,  and  that  to  au 
extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
now  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 
cannot  be  a better  article. 


Sewers  Office,  Hatton-garden, 
August  26  th,  1547. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are  those  which  I would  in  all  cases 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 


with  economy. 

Mr.  H.  Doulton. 


I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 


JOHN  ROE. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Up  fcer  /Uajrstp's  3-cttcrs  Patent. 

piTT’S  PATENT  SELF  ADJUSTING  LOCK  FURNITURE  and  SPINDLES 


The  improvements  in  the  above  npou  other  methods  of  mounting  and  fixing  Door  Furniture,  consult  ,%thout 

are  not  fastened  to  the  knobs,  but  drift  loosely  in  them,  and  mil  therefore  adjust  themselves  to  doors  of  different  thicknessM^ml  out 
alteration,  and  the  objectionable  side  screw  in  the  neck  of  thc.knob  is  not  required  The  mountings  by  '|h'ch  the  knobsare  seourea  to 
the  door  form  bearings  for  each  knob,  and  consequently  there  is  less  friction  on  the  follower  . the  action  afeo  ia  more  p . . . 

ordinary  mountings,  and  being  fixtures,  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  the  door  which  frequently  occurs i when  the ' /q/ hrcakaSt  hi 

The  knobs  are  rendered  both  stronger  and  neater  by  the  omission  of  the  screw  holes  from  the  necks,  and  the Jiability  F . 

spindling,  especially  of  china  or  glass,  ?s  avoided  ; they  are  likewise  more  easily  fixed,  and  are  suitable  for  every  description  of  Door  Lock 

“^Thevare  made  (to  suit  every  style  of  decoration!,  iu  Plain  and  Ornamental  China,  Crystal,  Amber,  and  Opfd 
Ivory.  Ebony,  Maple.  Buffalo  Horn.  Ac.  Ac.,  en  suite  with  F inger plates. .Bell-pulls,  aud  Levers,  and  may  bi^btamedof 
or  of  the  Proprietors  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale. Ironmongers,  53,  oj,  5o, Wyeh-street, Strand, .lAJndom 
N.B.  piTT’S  PATENTED  SPINDLE  being  the  only  one  that  docs  not  require  a screw  in  tlie  side  of  the  knob  or  mounting,  tut  use 
of  any  Lock’Furniture  without  such  Side  Screws  would  be  an  Infringement  of  the  Patent. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1847. 

EN  the  Society  of  Artists 
were  incorporated  in  1765, 
Mr.  Janies  Payne, the  archi- 
tect,purchased  some  ground 
in  the  Strand,  belonging  to 
Exeter  House,  and  built  for 
them  an  exhibition-room  and  academy,  which 
he  called  The  Lyceum.* 

Dibdin,  in  his  very  brief  account  of  the 
English  Opera  House,!  says  Garrick,  after  the 
termination  of  the  society’s  operations,  bought 
the  lease  to  prevent  the  building  from  being 
appropriated  to  any  theatrical  purpose;  but 
nevertheless,  in  1790  a theatre  was  erected  on 
the  site  for  music  and  dancing.  Four  or  five 
years  alter  this,  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  a new 
theatre  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  Lyceum, 
but  was  stopped  through  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  theatres,  and  gave  up  the  lease  he  had 
obtained.  In  1809  his  son,  Mr.  S.  J.  Arnold, 
again  purchased  the  lease,  completed  the 
theatre,  and  opened  it  for  English  operas.  In 
1812  he  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and,  at  a cost 
of  little  less  than  80,000/.,  erected  and  furnished 
the  structure  which  immediately  preceded  the 
present  “ Royal  Lyceum  Theatre.”  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  other  houses  materially  interfered 
with  his  plan ; but,  aided  by  the  success  of 
the  inimitable  Charles  Mathews,  the  father 
of  the  present  lessee,  he  managed  to  overcome 
the  difficulties. 

The  front  of  the  theatre  then  faced  the  Strand, 
and  had  a porch  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  which 
supported  a stone  balcony  with  balustrade. 
Above  were  three  tiers  of  windows,  surmounted 
by  a pediment.  According  to  the  account  we 
have  quoted,  the  auditory  formed  a portion  of 
an  ellipsis,  whose  transverse  diameter  was  35 
feet ; the  distance  from  the  front  boxes  to  the 
orchestra  was  only  30  feet.  It  contained  two 
tiers  of  boxes  and  two  galleries.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  works  of  Mr.  S.  Beazley,  and 
appears  to  have  had  a good  reputation  for  con- 
venience. 

The  fate  of  most  theatres  attended  the 
Lyceum.  On  the  16th  of  February,  J 830, J 
between  1 and  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  a fire 
broke  out  in  it,  and  in  a very  short  time  had 
enveloped  the  whole  structure.  One  after 
another  - the  houses  in  Exeter- street  were 
swallowed  up,  until  nearly  the  whole  side  of 
the  street  was  a burning  mass.  The  roof  of 
the  theatre  fell  in  about  4 o’clock,  and  the  de- 
struction was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  front  in  the  Strand,  which,  with  the  old 
Courier  newspaper  office  adjoining,  escaped 
uninjured. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  arrangement 
was  made  for  rebuilding  the  theatre.  Mr. 
Beazley  was  again  called  in  to  prepare  plans, 
and  ultimately  a contract  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Arnold  by  Messrs  Peto  and  Grissell,— the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  Lord  Saltoun,  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  and  C.  W.  Hallett,  Esq.,  having 
been  first  appointed  trustees  by  Mr.  Arnold  to 
carry  out  certain  contingent  acts. 

By  the  terms  of  the. contract,  the  builders 
were  not  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
contract,  17,900/., unless  completed  by  a certain 
day ; if  not  till  over  that  time  and  before  the 
expiration  of  a month,  650/.  less;  and  if  Dot 

* llughsou’s  '•  Loudon.”  Vol.  IV..  p.  196. 
t “ Public  Buildings  of  London.''  Vol.  1,  p.  37a. 
t “ Gentleman's  Magazine,"  YoL  C.,  p.  168. 


done  then,  400/.  less  still,  and  so  on.  This 
amount  did  not  include  painting,  nor  the  erec- 
tion of  the  green-room,  dressing-rooms,  and 
other  apartments,  which  were  postponed  till 
1838,  and  cost  about  3,000/.* 

On  Saturday,  July  12,  1834,  the  new  theatre 
was  filled  to  witness  a rehearsal  of  an  opera,  by 
Loder,  called  “ Nourjahad,”  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  it  was  opened  to  the  public.f 

The  form  of  the  building  is  shewn  by  the 
accompanying  plan  of  the  theatre  as  it  now  is,  J 
to  which  we  shall  refer  again  presently.  Its  ap- 
pearance then  may  be  recorded  by  quoting  from 
the  descriptions  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  following  day.  From  the  panel- 
ling of  the  dress  circle  spring  six  tall,  slight 
fluted  columns,  painted  white,  and  gilt,  and 
with  gilt  capitals,  which  are  carried  up  to 
the  line  of  the  second  box  circle,  or  the  gallery 
row,  the  front  of  which  is  formed  of  their  cor- 
nice, and  an  imitative  balustrade. 

The.  front  of  the  first  circle  of  boxes  was 
ornamented  with  a series  of  classical  subjects, 
“ pencilled  in  the  fresco  style,”  on  a light 
cheerful  ground.  The  second  circle  was  de- 
corated with  imitations  of  drapery,  in  crimson 
and  gold.  The  balustrades  were  of  a pale  rose 
colour,  nearly  approaching  to  white,  and  re- 
lieved with  gold.  The  ceiling  represented  a 
shield,  divided  into  compartments,  emblazoned 
with  the  insignia  of  the  musical  profession  and 
medallions  of  eminent  professors. 

In  front  of  the  dress  circle  a novelty  was 
attempted,  in  the  shape  of  a balcony,  extend- 
ing between  three  and  four  feet  from  the  gene- 
ral range,  and  ornamented  on  the  front  with 
gilt  lattice-work.  This  part  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, was  never  popular,  and  was  ultimately 
modified. 


We  happened  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  on  this  occasion,  and  have  a copy 
of  the  address  which  was  then  delivered  : the 
latter  part  of  it,  which  refers  to  the  building, 
may  be  quoted  here  not  inappropriately  : 

“ This  unpretending  fane  is  dedicate 
To  gentle  arts  that  soften  or  elate. 

Sentiment,  pathos,  are  not  banished  hence  ; 

Bold  whim  and  jest  shall  mock  at  sadder  sense  ; 
And  guiding  every  change  with  mild  control, 
Music  shall  rule  and  harmonize  the  whole. 

One  custom  broken  here  may  ask  excuse  ; 

We  to  the  theatre  restore  its  use  : 

We  think  that  every  gesture  should  be  seen, 

And  words  be  heard,  to  know  well  what  they 
mean. 

Therefore  for  this  small  scope  your  favour  pray, 
Where  you  see  what  we  do,  hear  what  we  say. 
Must  we  mete  greatness  by  the  builder's  rule  ; 

Or  is  this  house  fit  for  the  Drama's  school  ? 

Your  kind  encouragement  success  ensures — 

Be  this  the  Muse’s  temple,  be  it  yours.” 


And  so  doubtless  will  say  the  present  lessee, 
whose  extensive  embellishments  have  called 
for  notice,  and  led  us  to  these  prefatory 
memoranda,  and  the  following  particulars  of 
the  building  as  it  now  stands. 


The  references  attached  to  the  plan  will 
shew  the  purposes  of  the  several  parts.  The 
Queen  having  reserved  a box,  and  signified  an 
intention  of  occasionally  visiting  the  theatre, 
some  few  structural  alterations  were  called  for 
to  obtain  a private  entrance  for  her  Majesty. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions, 
which,  we  believe,  like  the  plan,  have  not  be- 
fore been  published. 

The  entrance-hall  is  26  ft.  by  23  ft.  10  in., 
with  a screen  of  coupled  Doric  columns  on 
each  side.  The  ceiling  in  the  centre  is  arched 
and  coffered,  and  7 ft-  high.  The  vestibule 


* The  BiUc-buildiug  included  the  gaUery  stairs,  consequently, 
until  erected,  a temporary  staircase  to  that  part  of  the  house  was 
required.  This  gave  rise  to  a curious  report,  that  the  architect  had 
forgotten  to  provide  means  of  access  to  the  gallery  within  the  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  gcncraUy  received,  since  we  find  a letter 
from  the  architect  to  the  editor  of  The,  Times , explaining  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  contradicting  the  inference. 

t.Tlie  pieces  played  were,  “ The  Yeoman's  Daughter."  “ Call 
again  To-morrow,”  and  “ Amateurs  and  Actors.”  " Kourjahad  ” 
was  not  produced  till  two  or  three  evenings  afterwards. 
t See  p.  4H 


and  principal  staircases  are  61  ft.  8 in.  by  20  ft. 
The  ceiling  over  the  centre  is  arched  and 
coffered,  and  36  ft.  high.  Over  the  entrance- 
hall  is  a saloon,  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
entablature,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  a lantern  light,  covered  with  a dome. 
The  saloon  is  36  ft.  2 in.  by  23  ft.  10  in.,  and 
21  ft.  3 in.  high  ; the  height  under  the  centre 
of  the  dome  is  33  ft.  6 in. 

The  walls  of  the  parallelogram,  inclosing 
the  auditory  and  stage,  and  which  support  the 
great  roof,  are  2 ft.  8 in.  thick,  decreasing  to 
2 ft.  3 in.  From  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the 
back  wall  of  boxes,  is  48  ft.  The  extreme 
breadth  of  dress-circle  is  52  ft.  10  in.  The 
width  of  the  stage  opening  34  ft.  From  the 
proscenium  to  the  back  of  stage,  41  ft.,  and 
behind  this,  there  is  23  ft.  in  depth  by  25  ft. 
in  width,  of  extra  stage. 

The  height  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  pit  to  the  crown  of  the  ceiling  is 
47  ft.,  and  3 ft.  more  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pit. 

The  corridors  which  surround  the  auditory, 
are  fire-proof,  and  the  principal  staircases  are 
of  stone.  The  floor  of  each  circle  consists 
of  a curb  9 in.  by  6 in.,  supported  at  intervals 
by  cast-iron  columns,  to  the  head  of  each  of 
which  a double-flanged  cast-iron  bearer  is 
bolted,  the  other  end  of  which  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  circular  wall-timber.  Binders 
8 in.  by  6 in.  strapped  and  bolted  with  iron, 
and  joists  5 in.  by  2 in.  complete  the  framing 
of  the  floors.  The  span  of  the  great  roof  is 
68  ft.  in  the  clear  of  the  walls,  and  the  scant- 
lings of  the  timbers  are  as  follow  : — 


Tie  beams  (scarfed) 15  X 8 

Straining  ditto 13X8 

Queen  posts  (oak)  8x8 

Double  ditto 10x3 

Principal  rafters  ....  12  & 10  X 8 

Auxiliary  ditto 10  & 8X8 

Common  ditto  - . . 5 X 2-J- 

Struts  0X6 

Purlins 8x6 

Straining  Sills 10X8 

Oak  Corbels 12X8 

Wall  Plates 12X12 

King  Posts  (oak) 8X8 


The  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  entrance 
portico,  in  Welling  ton-street,  shewn  in  the 
plan,  are  of  Portland  stone,  the  entablature, 
pediment,  and  ornaments,  of  Roman  cement. 

Let  us  now  look  inside,  and  see  the  appear- 
ance that  has  been  given  to  the  house  in  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks.  The  central 
chandelier  is  taken  away,  and  in  the  place  it 
occupied,  is  painted  the  figure  of  Genius, 
surrounded  by  a border  of  fruit.  Around  this 
are  flying  cupids,  connected  by  wreaths,  which 
they  bear,  and  inclosed  by  a second  circular 
border  (this  time  of  flowers)  within  gilt  bands. 
The  lower  and  principal  portion  of  the  ceiling, 
all  round,  is  occupied  by  figures  of  the  Muses, 
the  beasons,  and  mythological  groups,  very 
nicely  designed  and  painted,  and  is  inclosed  by 
a third  border  of  flowers  within  bands. 

The  members  of  the  cornice,  from  which 
springs  the  coved  ceiling  (circular  in  plan), 
are  very  fully  gilt,  and  below  is  a frieze  of  rich 
Italian  foliage,  with  mask-centres,  and  birds 
in  high  relief,  taking  the  appearance  of  white 
China,  as  do  all  the  applied  ornaments 
throughout  the  house,  etch-gilt  on  a rose- 
coloured  ground.  The  columns  which  support 
the  gallery  remain  as  they  were,  and  are  gilt, 
but  the  gallery  front  is  entirely  changed  ; the 
imitative  balustrade,  before  mentioned,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  stead  are  panels,  shewing 
clusters  of  fruit  and  flowers,  painted  on  a white 
ground.  On  the  cornice  from  which  the  front 
rises  are  nine  groups  of  sitting  boys,  entwined 
with  foliage,  holding  branches  for  lights,  and 
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producing;  a play  of  outline  novel  and  effective. 
The  frieze  here  also  is  filled  with  rich  foliage, 
as  above,  but  on  a blue  ground,  and  altered  in 
character  by  the  introduction  of  birds  in  high 
relief,  which,  apparently,  hold  up  in  their  bills, 
by  strings  of  eggs,  the  drapery  of  the  boxes 
beneath,— a pretty  notion. 

The  first  tier  of  boxes  shews  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent treatment.  On  the  face  of  each  of  the 
columns  at  this  level,  encrusting  them,  as  it 
were,  is  a well-arranged  group  of  three  boys, 
associated  with  foliage,  and  terminating  in  a 
bracket,  from  which  hangs  a chandelier.  The 
canopy  of  what  was  the  balcony  is  removed, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  boxes,  midway  between 
each  column,  are  groups  of  boys,  in  relief,  re- 
presenting music,  war,  hunting,  surrounded  by 
ornamental  frames,  and  made  (like  the  light- 
bearing boys  and  friezes  above,  as  before- 
mentioned)  to  represent  white  china  sparingly 
gilt.  In  intervening  spaces,  are  oval  medal- 
lions containing  birds  and  squirrels,  with  twi- 
nings  of  holly,  oak,  and  laurel.  These  are  sur- 
rounded by  borders  of  flowers,  and  birds  are 
introduced  between  them,  to  hold  up  the 
drapery  of  the  dress-circle  in  the  same  way  as 
above. 

The  front  of  the  dress-circle  is  new,  and  is 
made  to  swell  out  for  the  feet  as  at  the  Italian 
Opera  House.  The  decoration  here  consists 
of  a rich  scroll  of  china  flowers  heightened 
with  gold  on  a rose-coloured  ground 

The  draperies  are  all  of  India  crimson 
damask  with  gold  fringe,  and  present,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  device  of  looping  them  up  by  the 
birds,  an  ingenious  departure  from  the  usual 
arrangement  in  respect  of  the  private  boxes. 
Fearing  the  heaviness  that  might  result  from 
the  superabundance  of  the  crimson  drapery  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  house,  Mr.  Brad- 
well,  by  whom,  as  we  ought  to  have  said  before, 
the  whole  of  these  decorations  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  carried  out,*  has  omitted  it  in  the 
smaller  sub-divisions,  and  introduced  Swiss 
white  curtains  to  each  box  as  a separation 

The  proscenium,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is 
exceedingly  elegant  and  effective.  The  royal 
arms,  also  in  white  china,  brilliantly  height- 
ened with  gold,  on  a rose-coloured  ground, 
which  (with  a blue  border,  to  connect  it  in  tone 
with  the  front  of  the  slips  and  gallery)  are  made 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
proscenium,  by  an  extension  of  very  elaborate 
and  excellently  modelled  foliage.  In  the  angles, 
reaching  from  the  front  of  the  slips  to  the  cor- 
nice of  the  ceiling,  are  rays  of  gold  mouldings 
with  drops  of  painted  flowers  between  them. 
The  soffit  around  the  opening  to  stage  and  the 
pilasters  beneath,  have  china  ornaments  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  proscenium  boxes  on  the 
dress  tier  have  groups  of  boys  in  relief.  Our 
readers  will  see  from  this  simple  description 
how  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed : the 
monotonous  horizontal  lines  are  agreeably 
broken  up,  and  a nice  play  of  light  and  shade 
obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  applied  ornaments,  friezes, 
groups,  and  panels,  are  of  carton  pierre,  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jackson,  of  Ratbbono- place.  This  material, 
from  the  degree  of  relief  and  undercut  which 
can  be  obtained  in  it,  and  its  greater  sharpness, 
seems  much  superior  to  papier  mache.  The 
ornaments  at  the  Lyceum,  moreover,  display 
such  a degree  of  artistic  feeling  and  good 
drp,«'ipg^as^to  entitle  their  producers  to  very 

of  the  theatre  as  a whole,  we 
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are  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  yet,  although 
its  success  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Next 
week,  we  shall  give  an  elaborate  engraving  of 
the  interior,  and  shall  then  be  able  to  supply 
our  deficiencies,  and  make  the  description  more 
complete. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS,  &c. , IN  PARIS. 

rUBLIC  works. 

The  yearly  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
young  artists,  and  of  what  are  called  “ Envois 
de  Rome,”  is  now  taking  place  at  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts.  In  this  building  are  the 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  once  a year  prizes  are  given  far  the  best 
productions  in  either  of  these  departments. 
Those  young  men  shewing  the  greatest  pro- 
mise, are  sent  to  Rome  to  finish  their  studies 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  their 
productions  are  forwarded  yearly  to  Paris  for 
public  exhibition. 

The  subject  proposed  this  year  for  architec- 
ture, was  a design  for  a Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Certain  rules  as  to  extent,  position,  distribu- 
tion, convenience,  &c.,  are  laid  down  in  the 
programme,  and  the  student  is  required  to  de- 
sign such  a building  as  will  best  answer  the 
purposes  of  a legislative  assembly.  The  first 
prize  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Louis  Andre, 
the  second  by  M.  Charles  Claudel.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  merit  in  both  designs,  though 
neither  of  them  would  in  point  of  convenience 
fulfil  the  object  required.  The  first  unques- 
tionably has  the  advantage  in  point  of  drawing, 
richness  of  decoration,  and  distribution  of  the 
various  parts.  But  they  both  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  exterior  grandeur  and  elevation. 
Each  student  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the 
present  grand  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  seen  from  the  Place  du  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  to  have  done  no  more  than  mo- 
dify that  to  their  purpose,  merely  giving  a more 
convenient  and  regular  distribution  of  the  in- 
terior. Thus  the  lofty  and  somewhat  unsightly 
back  of  the  portion  of  building  devoted  to  the 
sittings  of  the  legislative  body,  the  front  of 
which  overlooking  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  and  perhaps  the  largest 
peristyles  in  the  world,  surmounted  by  a pedi- 
ment, is  copied  in  these  designs,  whereas  it 
would  have  been  of  infinitely  better  taste  and 
judgment,  to  have  elevated  the  building  gene- 
rally, so  as  to  have  concealed  the  back  almost 
altogether.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  both  artists. 
Because  the  buildings  surrounding  the  present 
chamber  are,  principally  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  site,  inferior  in  height  to  it,  is  no  reason 
for  currying  the  same  accidental  plan  into 
effect  on  a new  edifice. 

There  are  three  sets  of  architectural  draw- 
ings from  Athens  and  Rome.  The  first,  by 
M.  Paccard,  consists  of  three  drawings  of  the 
Parthenon  in  its  present  state,  and  three  others 
in  the  6tate  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  splendour.  They 
are  exceedingly  good,  well  drawn,  and  rich  in 
colouring.  The  artist  has  surely  devoted  him- 
self con  atnore  to  his  subject,  and  has  restored 
to  us  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  as  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  splendid  in  decoration,  as  when 
first  reared  by  the  magic  talent  of  the  Grecian. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  wonderful  cre- 
ations of  an  independent  people  without  feeling 
of  how  great  value  is  liberty  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  production  of 
works  of  genius.  It  wants  but  a spark  of  true 
freedom — freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
action — to  animate,  to  give  energy  and  vigour 
to  that  intelligence  which  is  degraded  and  de- 
moralized by  tyranny,  whether  religious  or  po- 
litical. It  may  struggle  forth  here  and  there 
under  patronage,  but  it  is  neither  happy,  nor 
enduring,  much  less  progressive; — it  is  more 
imitative  than  inventive,  and  as  rare  and  fitful 
as  its  patrons  are  few  and  accidental.  The 
genius  of  the  Grecian  was  the  genius  of  an 
intelligent  advancing  nation,  which,  free  in 
action,  had  become  of  necessity  free  in  con- 
science in  a great  measure,  despite  the  hostility 
of  the  priests  to  the  mental  development 
of  the  “ faithful.”  The  genius  of  the  patro- 
nized man,  often  exaggerated,  is  the  genius  of 
momentary  encouragement  backed  by  a certain 
personal  liberty  of  action,  which  his  position 
obtains  for  him,  and  which  dies  with  him. 

The  Greeks  owed  much  of  their  superiority 
to  the  freedom  of  their  system  of  education. 


The  tying  down  of  the  mind  to  positive  rules 
and  doctrines  of  any  kind, — the  great  fault  of 
the  semi-barbarous  tyrannic  mind, — turns  it 
away  ever  from  the  main  object,  stifles  the 
activity  of  the  intelligence,  and  leads  inevitably 
to  mediocrity  and  slavish  imitation.  Had  the 
young  Greek  started  on  better  moral  and 
religious  grounds  than  those  his  demoralizing 
mythology  afforded  him,  would  he  not  have 
been  the  most  perfect  model  of  a man  that  the 
world  has  ever  presented?  His  free  mind 
wrought  miracles  of  intelligence, — inquiry, 
examination,  discussion,  produced  an  almost 
incredible  development  of  talent  and  genius, 
which  was  only  wanting  in  completeness  from 
the  demoralizing  activity  of  religious  errors 
and  superstitions. 

With  better  grounds  to  start  upon,  witlx 
better  principles,  moral  and  religious,  to  work 
out  practically,  we  want  their  free  and  intelli- 
gent system  of  education.  With  a freer  educa- 
tion to  examine  into  and  inquire  after  truth  of 
every  kind, — with  fewer  positive  and  incompre- 
hensible doctrines  and  laws  to  weary  and 
worry  the  mind  of  the  student, — not  only  would 
the  youthful  mind  be  greatly  developed  in  in- 
tellectual power,  but  it  would  be  strengthened 
morally  to  a degree  unknown  in  practice  in 
these  civilized  times  ; and  the  love  of  truth, 
instead  of  being  rooted  out  by  the  forced  re- 
spect for  ancient  contradictory  and  incomprd-* 
hensible  errors  of  the  old  teachers  and  masters* 
would  increase  in  intensity  with  the  advance 
of  years,  and  be  an  unceasing  source  of  delight 
in  practice  and  research.  The  modem  intelli- 
gence is  chiefly  weakened  by  the  incessant  ac- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  falsehood,  of  habit,  and 
of  interested  convictions. 

But  to  return  to  the  exhibition.  The  next 
in  point  of  merit  are  drawings  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  by  M.  Thomas.  They  are  well  and 
elaborately  done,  and  the  colouring  good.  The 
last  are  of  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome,  by  M.  Desbuisson.  We  could  almost 
fancy  we  see,  in  the  difference  of  hue  and  de* 
gradation,  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  climate 
compared  with  that  of  Greece  : the  so  mb  ft 
tints  predominate,  and  the  effects  of  thegreator 
dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  appeaC 
in  the  clearer  preservation  of  the  ruins  of  the 
one,  and  the  tendency  to  moulder  and  crumble 
away  of  the  other. 

For  bas-reliefs,  the  subject  chosen  was  that 
of  Telemachus  presenting  to  Phalanthus* 
overcome  with  an  excess  of  grief,  the 
urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Hippias.  There 
were  eight  competitors  for  the  prizes: 
of  these,  the  bas-relief  of  M.  Perraut  was  un- 
questionably the  best.  That  of  M.  Maillet  was 
exceedingly  good  in  point  of  execution,  but 
was  warning  in  character  and  expression.  The 
figure  of  Telemachus,  by  Perraut,  is  young 
and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  that 
the  youthful  hero  comprehends  the  amount  of 
grief  around  him,  and  is  affected  by  it.  The 
point  of  merit  in  the  work,  and  which  gives  it 
artistic  superiority,  is  this: — at  the  moment 
when  Phalanthus  is  pressing  the  urn  to  his 
breast,  he  seizes,  by  the  same  movement,  the 
hand  of  Telemachus,  which  has  not  yet  left  it, 
and  thus  the  friendly  embrace  intended  for  the 
ashes  of  Hippias,  is  extended  to  his  enemy. 
This  silent  reconciliation  of  the  two  young 
men  is  well  imagined,  and  gives  a poetry  and 
elegance  to  the  composition  worthy  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind. 

The  execution  of  some  of  the  others  is  good, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  figures  clever;  but 
they  are  wanting  in  the  grand  object,  expres- 
sion. 

We  suspect,  that  in  schools  in  general,  less 
attention  is  paid  to  the  expression  than  to  the 
skill  and  adroitness  with  which  the  mere  me- 
chanical work  is  performed  by  the  hand.  The 
professors  are  on  this  account,  probably,  more 
to  blame  than  the  students.  Let  the  workman- 
ship be  ever  so  exact,  what  is  it  without  ex- 
pression ? it  is  that  which  animates  matter  and 
constitutes  art.  And  yet  the  mere  imitation  of 
nature  is  the  end  invariably  sought,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  but  the  means  by  which  to  arrive  at 
the  great  object.  Correctness  of  drawing,  fa- 
cility of  execution,  are  main  points  inculcated, 
and  certainly  in  these  respects  the  French 
school  is  not  inferior  to  any — rather  the  con- 
trary. But  this  is  insufficient ; and  the  observa- 
tion frequently  used  in  regard  to  modern  edu- 
cation will  hold  good  here,  namely,  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  have  acquired  their 
talents  by  the  force  of  their  genius,  and  by 
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studies  altogether  independent  of  academical 
instruction. 

The  subject  proposed  for  painting  was  the 
death  of  Vitellius.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  M.  Leneveu,  whose  work,  whether  as  regards 
colour,  drawing,  or  disposition  of  the  figures 
and  expression,  is  infinitely  the  best.  There 
is  an  energy  and  movement  about  it,  which  is 
altogether  wanting  in  most  of  the  others, 
whose  personages  stand  as  stiff  and  indifferent 
to  the  stirring  scene  to  be  represented,  as  did 
no  doubt  the  models  from  which  they  were 
studied. 

Among  the  improvements  projected  here, 
is  the  restoration  of  the  old  Gothic  tower  of 
Saint  Jacques-la-Boucherie.  The  church  was 
destroyed  during  the  great  revolution,  and  a 
market  now  occupies  its  site.^  It  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  elegant  ^jlics  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture remaining  in  P*s.  It  is  proposed 
to  place  a beautiful  fountain  at  the  base  of  it, 
which  will  contribute  at  the  same  time  to 
benefit  the  thickly  populated  quarter  where  it 
9tands. 

A great  moveable  cupola,  of  spherical  form, 
has  just  been  terminated  at  the  observatory 
here.  It  is  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  tower 
to  the  east  of  the  main  body  of  the  building. 
A parallactic  glass  is  to  be  fixed  in  it.  Some 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  its  construction  on 
the  ground  of  danger  from  instability.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  the  cupola  and  floor  move 
together  round  the  glass.  For  this  operation 
21,261  kilogrammes  of  iron,  19,209  of  cast- 
iron,  4,521  of  copper,  1,979  of  lead  and  solder- 
ing, and  687  of  bronze,  were  used: — each  kilo- 
gramme 21b.  3oz.  5dr8. 

The  works  of  the  new  church  of  Sainte- 
Clotilde  in  the  place  Belle-chasse  have  been 
suspended,  for  want,  it  is  said,  of  materials. 
The  contractor  has  been  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagement,  and  desires  an  augmentation  of 
the  sum  agreed  upon,  or  the  cancelling  of  the 
contract.  The  work  is  now  recommenced.  The 
wooden  pavement  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  be- 
fore the  Theatre-Fran9ais,  laid  down  two  or 
three  years  ago,  has  been  undergoing  some 
repairs.  This  is  the  only  spot  at  which  it  has 
been  allowed  to  remain — it  is  now  again  in 
pretty  good  condition. 

■ On  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  an  entire  re- 
paving has  been  going  on  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  the  ground  has  been  slightly 
lowered.  The  ugly  wooden  buildings  which 
have  so  long  disgraced  the  quarter,  are  now  in 
course  of  destruction,  and  some  little  improve- 
ment to  the  appearance  of  the  place  will  result 
from  it — but  it  would  require  many  millions  of 
francs  to  be  laid  out,  to  make  the  alterations 
so  long  demanded  by  the  public.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  town’  the  Civil  List,  and  the 
Chambers,  are  unable  to  come  to  a decision  as 
to  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 

OPENING  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Friday  evening  in  last  week,  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  opened  the  session,  in 
Lyon’s-inn  Hall,  Strand,  under  promising  cir- 
cumstances. More  than  one  hundred  gentle- 
men were  present,  and  the  walls  and  tables 
displayed  an  interesting  collection  of  architec- 
tural drawings,  and  other  works  of  art.* 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  the  president,  took  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Jaj'ne,  the  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  report  of  the  committee,  setting  forth  the 
position  of  the  association. 

Twenty-one  gentlemen  were  proposed  as 
members,  and  letters  were  read  from  Profes- 
sors Cockerell  and  Ilosking,  Messrs.  Angell, 
Bellamy,  and  others,  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting,  but  expressing  their 
cordial  approbation  of  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


The  president  then  delivered  the  following 
able  address  : — ■ 

The  institution  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion is  an  endeavour  towards  an  improved 
system  of  architectural  study, — an  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves. 

The  fundamental  position  that  architectural 
education,— the  present  system  of  training  the 
architect, — is  defective  and  insufficient,  if  it 
has  not  been  frequently  agitated  and  loudly 


* The  contributors  to  the  exhibition  of  drawings,  were  Messrs, 
nnd  ouf°n’  Lecds’  ^tn'’  Surer,  Wyatt,  Young,  Hodge,  A.  Bailey, 


proclaimed,  has  not  been  the  less  continually 
felt  by  every  thinking  mind,  and  earnestly 
lamented  by  every  aspirer  after  progress.  And 
there  may  be  nothing  of  novelty  in  a serious 
attempt  to  improve  upon  the  system,  — an 
energetic  endeavour  for  progression.  If  archi- 
tecture is  “ the  only  branch  of  human  ingenuity 
which  is  an  exception  to  this  century  in  its 
intellectual  advancement  ” (and  I can  never 
forget  these  memorable  words), — if  the  pro- 
fession of  the  architect  has  been  a strange 
anomaly  among  professions,— so  unsettled  in 
the  principles  of  its  subject  and  so  uncared  for 
in  investigation  and  teaching,— it  has  not  been 
so  without  many  an  earnest  mind  having  been 
aroused  to  complain,  and  many  an  energetic 
scheme  having  been  perseveringly  urged.  But 
in  the  present  project  there  is  certainly  a 
novelty  of  nature.  Whether  it  may  succeed  or 
not  may  scarcely  yet  be  predicted  ; but  as  a 
scheme  aiming  at  the  association  together,  on 
the  largest  scale,  of  the  entire  body  of  our  pro- 
fessional youth,  for  the  end  of  self- education, 
and  with  the  good  trust  of  simple  self-reliance , 
it  possesses  a novelty  which  ought  to  be  attrac- 
tive enough  to  ensure  an  indulgent  trial,  and  a 
straightforward  earnestness  of  good  purpose 
which  deserves  of  every  old  man  favour,  and 
of  every  young  man  help. 

Self-education  ; self-reliance  : now,  lest  there 
should  appear  in  this  the  semblance  of  too 
much  self,  let  me  parenthetically  say  that  self- 
education  does  not  imply  any  want  of  reverence 
for  the  authoritative  and  experienced,  or  self- 
reliance  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  and  guidance.  In 
whatever  branch  of  knowledge  or  of  skill,  the 
utmost  care  of  the  teacher  must  fail  in  fulness 
of  effect,  unless  followed  up  by  the  student’s 
own  self-energy  in  persevering  self-instruction; 
and  however  perfect  the  master,  and  however 
worthy  of  dependence  his  attainments  or  his 
powers,  the  defect  is  a vital  one  in  the  result 
if  it  be  a defect  in  the  self-reliance  of  the 
pupil.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  additional 
reason,  that  in  this  one  subject  of  ours,  if  in  no 
other,  self-education  is  more  than  usually  requi- 
site, and,  at  the  present  day,  self-reliance  more 
than  usually  to  bo  inculcated,  we  reach  the  full 
explanation  of  what  might  otherwise  appear 
merely  a fantastical  fancy  or  an  idle  boast. 

When  I speak  now  of  architectural  educa- 
tion, I use  the  terra  in  what  may  be  called  two 
senses,— I signify  two  things.  Just  as  it 
happens  that  there  are  two  significations 
attached  to  the  word  architecture  among  us, — 
two  different  subjects  called  by  its  name.  And 
here,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  con- 
tinual repetition  of  one  idea, — riding  a hobby- 
horse to  death, — or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called  to  best  indicate  the  sin,  I must  beg  your 
permission  to  direct  your  attention,  as  a first 
point,  to  this  distinction,  both  as  possessing  an 
important  bearing  on  my  present  subject,  and 
as  constituting  in  itself  a valuable  axiom 
which,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  fully  acknow- 
ledged, has  not  yet  ceased  to  demand  to  be 
constantly  urged. 

“ Architecture,”  says  Vitruvius,  in  language 
sufficiently  ambiguous,  but  with  proper  allow- 
ance sufficiently  expressive  to  be  accepted  for 
the  occasion,  “ is  a science  arising  out  of  many 
other  sciences,  and  adorned  with  much  and 
varied  learning,  by  the  help  of  which  a judg- 
ment is  formed  of  those  works  which  are  the 
result  of  other  arts.”  This  is  architecture 
professional,— a branch  of  knowledge  (as  it 
may  be  defined)  which  has  its  province  in 
building  and  that  which  pertains  to  it, — a call- 
ing in  the  division  of  labour  which  has  its 
object  in  such.  It  comprehends,  therefore, 
several  and  various  sciences  and  crafts,  matters 
of  knowledge  and  matters  of  skill— which, 
although  in  themselves  they  exist  separately 
and  distinct,  yet  demand,  for  their  good  con- 
junction, most  serviceable  employment,  and 
most  advantageous  government,  the  existence 
of  a supreme  power,  as  representative  of  the 
whole  and  ruler  of  the  whole.  In  short,  if  we 
had  an  iEsop,  we  might  cause  him  to  con- 
struct a fable, — how  the  constituents  of  build- 
ing and  that  which  pertains  to  it — the  know- 
ledges and  the  crafts — met  to  create  a king  ; 
and  chose  not  any  one  of  themselves,— but 
formed  a new  existence,  to  guide  and  govern 
all  for  the  best.  There  have  been  many  dis- 
ruptions in  the  old  dominion  since  the  days  of 
Vitruvius, — dialling  and  mechanics  have  seve- 
rally and  wholly,  swarmed  long  ago,  and  left 
the  old  hive  and  name  to  building  alone  of  the 


three, — but  of  architecture-professional  the 
old  definition  is  still  holding  good, — “ a science 
arising  out  of  many  other  sciences,  and  adorned 
with  much  and  varied  learning,” — architec- 
ture a very  important  science,  and  the  archi- 
tect a very  useful  man. 

But  among  the  many  matters  which  come 
under  the  category  of  what  pertains  to  build- 
ing,  there  is  one  which  in  its  nature  stands 
essentially  distinct  and  essentially  alone, — a 
Fine-art  of  Design.  Among  the  things  which 
pertain  to  building,  there  is  a certain  fine-art 
which  pertains  to  building.  It  stands  distinct, 
in  that  fine-art  is  distinct  from  everv  thing  be- 
sides ; and  it  stands  alone  because  among  its 
associates  there  is  no  other  of  the  smallest  ap- 
proximation to  its  nature:  all  building,  and, 
excepting  this  one  part,  all  architecture-pro- 
fessional have  their  object  in  the  mere  edifice ; 
this  fine-art  has  in  the  mere  edifice  its  mere 
subject, — its  object  is  a certain  poetic  spirit  in 
the  edifice,  which  we  call  beauty.  There  are 
many  other  objects  besides  beauty, — and  just 
as  many  agents  in  their  production  ; but  beauty 
is  one  of  the  objects, — and  that  which  produces 
it — fine-art — isone  of  theagents.  Itmayrequire 
an  effort  of  abstraction  to  segregate  it  purely, 
— considerable  minuteness  of  distinction  and 
detail  to  define  it  accurately;  but  its  nature 
is  still  distinct  and  clear,— and  its  perfect  in- 
dividuality as  plain  as  a mathematical  fact. 
And  it  I give  to  this  fine-art  the  name  of  ar- 
chitecture more  peculiarly, — it  certainly  has 
no  other  name,  while  all  its  professional  ad- 
juncts as  certainly  have;  and  if  I claim  for  this 
fine-art  specially  the  peculiar  honour  attached 
to  the  name, — it  is  because  without  it  all  the 
rest  together  form  a very  different  and  a much 
less  honourable  thing.  In  short,  architecture 
is  of  two  parts;  and  the  architecture-artistical 
is  a very  different  thing  from  every  one  or  all 
together  of  those  things  which  form  the  archi- 
tecture merely  professional ; this  fine-art  has 
no  commutability  with  the  rest, — there  is  no 
connaturalness.  And  the  architecture  which 
gives  the  architect  that  place  which  the  builder 
and  the  engineer  do  not  claim, — the  architec- 
ture by  which  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  work  a 
work  of  poetic  genius,' — the  architecture  which 
seats  him  in  our  Academies  of  Arts, — is  this 
architecture  and  not  the  other : this  alone,  and 
not  the  other  at  all. 

This  distinction  and  separation  being  made, 
there  appears  at  once  a distinction  in  the  merits 
of  our  present  subject  of  architectural  educa- 
tion. We  have  not  to  complain  so  much  of 
the  neglect  of  the  one  as  of  the  neglect  of  the 
other,  not  so  much  of  the  neglect  of  what  I 
shall  call  the  merely  professional,  as  of  the 
neglect  of  the  purely  artificial ; and  in  so  far, 
therefore,  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  the 
artistical,  more  than  of  the  study  of  the  profes- 
sional,becomes  chief  and  prominent  inascheme 
like  ours.  The  knowledge  of  what  I have 
called  the  merely  professional  may  not  yet  be 
so  completely  and  systematically  obtainable  as 
it  ought  to  be;  but  very  much  more  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  proper  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
Art  of  Design  is  scarcely  in  the  least  degree 
understood  or  known.  The  pupil  of  the  pro- 
fessional architect  has  no  very  great  difficulty 
presented  to  him  in  acquiring  practically,  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  pupilage,  the  skill  of  mere 
professional  routine; — and  in  view  of  so  many 
excellent  scientific  treatises,  and  so  many  prac- 
tical means  of  learning — extending  even  to 
professional  classes  in  our  universities, — the 
young  architect  has  no  great  reason  for  com- 
plaint in  the  way  of  systematic  scientific  in- 
struction. But  if  he  wishes  to  be  educated  for 
an  artist- architect,  he  soon  discovers  that  office 
routine,  even  of  the  best,  is  not  the  sufficient 
means,  and  that  for  systematic  artistic  training 
there  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  no  means  at 
his  command  at  all.  Not  that  I would  throw 
disparagement  upon  the  labours  of  a professor- 
ship, but  general  investigation  is  not  practical 
training,— or  upon  the  valuable  studies  in  art 
which  the  works  of  the  master  present  as  they 
arise  for  example  to  the  pupil;  but  something 
more  than  this  is  given  in  other  professions 
before  the  course  of  learning  is  pretended  to  be 
complete. 

Wherefore,  although  the  discussion  and  de- 
velopment of  professional  science  will  not  be 
neglected  in  your  operations,  yet  I hope  to  find 
the  artistic  training  of  the  young  architect  kept 
peculiarly  in  view — a prominent  object  in  your 
purpose,  as  the  more  needed  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  more  noble  in  essential 
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nature— art  always  more  noble  than  mere 
craftsmanship,  however  excellent. 

Leaving,  theD,  the  learning  of  the  practical 
professional  knowledges  out  of  presentaccount, 
seeing  that  with  proper  use  of  the  means  pro- 
vided there  is  not  much  left  to  desire, — and 
thus  confining  our  notice  more  to  the  study  of 
the  fine-art  of  architectural  design,— it  comes 
now  to  be  observed  that  in  this  subject  the  self- 
instruction,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
principle  in  our  society,  is  an  especially  valuable 
one.  For  although  I would  be  very  glad  to  see 
our  scheme  so  well  supported  as  to  carry  out  a 
full  system  of  classes  with  a full  catalogue  of 
teachers, — yet  when  we  remember  that  Art 
lies,  not  in  the  mere  obtainment  of  knowledge 
of  facts  or  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  opera- 
tion by  laid-down  rule  and  rote,  but  in  attain- 
ing a power  of  invention — fancy— creation — 
whose  mode  of  action  will  perhaps  for  ever  be 
mysterious  more  than  intelligible,  and  seem 
more  to  exist  in  incomprehensible  accident  and 
caprice  than  by  systematic  mental  rule,  then  it 
will  appear  how  much  depends  on  something 
beyond  the  mere  instruction  in  criticism  which 
is  the  utmost  province  of  the  teachable  in  Art, 
and  how  eminently,  when  the  acquirement  is 
so  subtle  a thing  as  fancy,  the  means  must 
lie  more  in  self-education  by  careful  obser- 
vation and  thought  — self-dependent  and 
within,  than  in  any  thing  which  can  be  com- 
municated by  systematic  instruction  from 
without. 

Then  the  peculiar  necessity  for  self-reliance 
which  I spoke  of  is  constituted  simply  in  this 
fact, — that  the  fine-art  of  architectural  design, 
in  the  full  breadth  and  depth  of  a fine-art,  is 
in  the  present  system  entirely  untaught  and 
even  strangely  denied  existence.  To  my  per- 
haps sanguine  mind  I will  confess  the  signs  of 
the  times  give  credited  evidence,  that  the  rising 
generation  of  architects  will  be  much  moreflr- 
tists  than  we  are.  It  would  take  a long  time 
to  explain  it, — and  it  may  seem  an  affectation 
or  a vagary  to  say  it, — but  still  I will  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  when  our  successors  point 
back  to  our  nineteenth  century  of  architecture, 
it  will  be  as  to  a chaos  before  the  sun  of  the 
true  spirit  of  art  had  begun  to  shine — a period 
wherein  the  fine-art  in  the  nature  of  a fine-art 
was  almost  inconceivably  unknown.  Works 
will  be  produced  within  perhaps  the  century, 
which  we  do  not  dream  of, — creations  so  novel 
and  superior  that,  unaccustomed  to  think  of 
novelty  in  its  true  principles,  we  are  perfectly 
unfit  to  conceive  of  such.  And  therefore  the 
great  glory  of  self-reliance  in  our  youth.  With 
fancy  yet  uncorrupted  by  our  habits  of  copyism 
and  rote, — energy  yet  uncramped  bydogmatism 
and  specious  fallacy, — let  them  have  full  free 
scope  in  bold  exercise  of  thought,  and  proud 
unbroken  confidence  in  the  boundless  power  of 
Mind. 

And  they  who  are  to  be  more  spectators  of 
our  attempt  than  actors  in  it, — who  are  our 
judges  rather  than  ourselves, — you  will  not 
think  that  our  self-education  is  an  idle  caprice, 
or  our  self-reliance  an  empty  boast.  You  will 
not  reject  our  scheme  for  what  is  rather  its 
broad  basis  nnd  its  good  foundation.  Every 
liberal  mind  will  encourage  us.  To  afford 
our  pupils  the  means,  on  a large  scale,  of 
mutual  aid  in  their  professional  knowledge  is 
one  good  object,  first.  To  provide  the  means  of 
better  education  in  that  artistic  power  in  which 
education  is  so  much  neglected,  is  another  and 
a nobler  object,  secondly.  To  lay  the  ground- 
work of  a grand  advance  in  the  Art  itself  is 
yet  another  and  yet  a nobler  object,  thirdly. 
And  for  these  our  three  good  objects,  if  we  are 
to  succeed,  we  must  have  at  least  the  good 
will  and  the  kind  word  of  our  superiors  and 
fathers.  Our  self-education  does  not  imply 
any  want  of  reverence  for  the  authoritative 
and  experienced, — nor  our  self-reliance  any 
lack  ot  appreciation  of  their  sympathy  and 
encouragement  and  guidance. 

Such  are  the  views  which  individually  I have 
to  offer  as  my  contribution  to  the  'general 
counsels.  I have  not  enlarged  upon  details, 
because  I would  avoid  tedium.  We  are  not 
without  details,  but  the  general  spirit  is  as  yet 
the  chief  consideration.  Nor  have  I even  ex- 
hausted the  subject  generally.  I might  have 
spoken  of  that  valuable  principle, — the  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  by 
discussion  to  the  period  of  life  when  it  is  the 
most  servicable,  most  provocative  of  energy, 
and  most  practicable  in  respect  of  leisure  and 
inclination  ; but  I have  on  other  occasions  laid 


out  this  argument  already.  I might  also  have 
entered  into  what  may  appear  a necessary 
qualification  to  all  that  I have  said,— that, 
although  I have  made  mention  generally  of  the 
pupil  and  the  student,  the  scheme  is  meant  to 
embrace  not  such  alone  as  are  generally  termed 
so,  but  the  whole  of  a much  larger  class.  But 
what  I have  said  will,  I hope,  have  been 
sufficient  for  all  the  general  exposition  which 
could  be  attempted  on  such  an  occasion ; and 
I have  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  pro- 
ject now  I hope  fairly  to  be  tried,  as  it  has 
been  long  a favourite  subject  of  my  castle- 
building in  the  air,  is  still  an  object  of  my 
most  sincere  and  fervent  hopes;  and  to  express 
the  trust  that  those  who  are  potent  to  help  will 
help  willingly,  as  it  is  their  duty, —and  that 
those  who  are  to  carryout  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  will  carefully  and  energetically  follow 
out  the  good  purposes, — so  that,  as  in  the 
games  of  old,  the  ardour  of  youth  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  encouragement  of  age,  and 
the  man  of  grey  hairs,  thinking  of  himself  long 
ago,  may  look  upon  the  young  runner  with 
kindness  and  pride. 

The  president  said,  that  Professor  Donald- 
son, who  had  favoured  them  with  his  presence 
that  evening,  had  been  invited  to  take  the 
chair,  but  had  paid  the  society  the  compliment 
to  say,  their  own  president  was  the  proper 
person  to  do  so : that  gentleman,  however, 
would  probably  give  the  meeting  the  benefit 
of  some  obervations. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said,  he  had  availed  himself 
with  great  pleasure,  of  the  invitation  to  attend 
this  first  meeting  of  the  society,  for  he  felt 
that  every  association  for  self-improvement  and 
mutual  encouragement  was  of  the  utmost  value, 
not  merely  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the 
masters  in  the  art.  This  had  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  all  the  scientific  societies  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  founded. 

Assuredly  there  is  one  great  question,  which 
above  all  now  presses  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration, and  agitates  the  mind  of  every 
thoughtful  architect.  That  is,  are  we  to  have 
an  architecture  of  our  period,  a distinct  in- 
dividual palpable  style  of  the  19th  century  ? 
If  so,  from  what  types  are  we  to  derive  a new 
inspiration  for  our  conceptions,  so  as  to  give  a 
character,  that  should  at  once  indicate  the 
epoch  ? Are  we  to  go  to  the  monuments  of 
the  classic  times  ? Are  we  to  adopt  the  gigantic 
and  cumbrous  style  of  Egypt,  consisting  of 
huge  masses  and  gloomy  though  majestic 
effects?  Assuredly  not,  with  our  advance  in 
the  science  of  construction,  which  dispenses 
with  their  heavy  columns  and  enormous  beams. 
Are  we  to  go  to  the  purer  buildings  of  Greece, 
where  a highly  imaginative  and  critical  people 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  refinements  of  the 
most  delicate  detail  ? Are  we  to  go  to  the 
gigantic  and  splendid  edifices  of  the  Romans 
with  their  vast  extent  and  splendid  marbles  ? 
But  we  have  not  like  them  provinces,  whose 
riches  we  can  apply  to  the  embellishment  of  our 
metropolis.  Alas!  it  is  from  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  the  people,  that  we  must  derive  the 
means,  and  thus  are  limited  to  a niggardly  ex- 
penditure in  our  public  monuments  inadequate 
to  noble  structures.  But  still,  are  our  studies 
to  have  no  reference  to  past  times,  and  are  we 
to  reject  the  edifices  of  antiquity  ? No:  they 
were  the  productions  of  great  minds,  and  neg- 
lecting them,  we  foolishly  forego  the  expe- 
rience of  many  agC3  and  of  thoughtful  men, 
who  had  certain  ends  to  realise  and  did  so  with 
the  utmost  skill.  We  must  study  their  monu- 
ments to  teach  us  how  to  think,  but  still  not 
with  the  slavish  subjection  and  pedantry  of  a 
school.  Again,  are  we  to  found  our  concep- 
tions upon  tradition  ? But  are  our  feelings  the 
same  as  those  of  the  times  of  traditions?  Have 
we  not  other  rules  of  judgment,  other  princi- 
ples of  action  ? We  cannot  then  abide  by  mere 
tradition  and  precedent.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
must  go  to  Nature  herself.  We  must  study 
her  in  her  most  elegant,  her  noblest  develop- 
ments. W e must  consider  our  habits  of  private 
and  public  life.  We  must  keep  in  view  our 
moral,  religious,  and  political  institutions,  and 
climate.  And  above  all,  we  must  remember  the 
materials,  those  we  have  at  hand,  so  different 
from  those  of  past  periods,  particularly  iron, 
which  of  itself  is  calculated  to  effect  a revolu- 
tion in  the  art.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  create  and  not  to  copy.  Thus,  in 
looking  at  an  edifice,  we  must  r.ot  be  content 
to  sketch  a base  or  a capital,  or  to  measure  an 


elaborately  traced  window.  This  may  render 
us  skilful  and  elegant  draughtsmen.  But 
unless  we  seize  their  general  principles,  har- 
mony, proportion,  and  beauty,  we  shall  lose  the 
main  purpose  of  the  thoughtful  mind  ; which 
is  to  impress  on  the  memory  the  leading  com- 
binations of  the  monument  as  a whole;  and  to 
learn  to  design  with  the  same  originality  and 
like  taste  that  our  fathers  have  developed, 
when  they  created  these  admirable  productions 
of  their  genius. 

The  great  source  of  design  exists  primarily 
in  geometric  forms.  And  he  thought  that  we 
lose  much  of  the  facility  of  composition  by  not 
habitually  accustoming  ourselves  to  study  the 
combinations  of  the  square,  the  parallelogram, 
the  polygon,  the  circle  and  ellipse,  and  all  the 
exquisite  gradations  of  which  they  are  capable. 
We  should  profit  greatly,  were  we  to  make  it 
our  “ ludus  ” or  sport.  He  hoped  he  should 
be  pardoned  in  offering  these  few  suggestions, 
and  they  would  not  consider  them  dictated  by 
too  much  of  a professorial  tone.  But  he  im- 
agined, that  he  could  not  better  respond  to  the 
honour  he  had  received  in  this  invitation,  than 
by  following  out  the  tone  of  thought  which 
pervaded  the  admirable  address  which  their 
president  had  just  delivered.  He  had  indulged 
in  a poet’s  dream.  Let  us  each  endeavour 
to  realize  it  by  a new  combination  of  all  the 
arts  of  design,  and  by  uniting  to  architecture 
the  productions  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
without  whose  aid  no  monument  can  be 
perfect. 

Mr,  Godwin,  being  called  on,  said  it  would 
be  wrong  if  he  were  to  lessen  by  any  casual 
observations,  the  useful  impressions  which  the 
addresses  of  the  president  and  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son must  have  left  on  their  minds.  All 
would  admit,  even  if  unable  to  go  the 
whole  extent,  in  any  respect,  with  the 
speakers,  that  the  remarks  thrown  out  were 
most  suggestive,  highly  important  in  their 
results,  and  demanding  serious  considera- 
tion. Kindly  called  on  as  he  had  been,  he 
could  not,  however,  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  the  society  as  well  on  the 
numerous  attendance  that  evening,  as  on  the 
interesting  character  of  the  works  with  which 
the  walls  were  covered.  He  would  take  it  as 
an  omen  of  success.  The  subscription  being 
so  small,  as  they  had  wisely  chosen  to  make 
it,  numbers  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  he  could 
scarcely  doubt  that,  offering  as  the  society  did, 
many  advantages  to  several  large  classes  of 
persons,  these  numbers  would  readily  be  ob- 
tained. Mutual  instruction  was  laid  down  as  the 
broad  means  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of 
the  society;  but  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
to  frame  a plan  of  proceeding  more  in  detail, 
and  for  this  he  should  anxiously  look.  At  the 
preliminary  meeting  for  the  establishment  of 
the  society,  he  had  suggested  that  the  Institute 
might  be  induced  by  proper  representation  and 
arrangement,  to  afford  at  all  events  a meeting 
place  for  the  society,  and  the  use  of  their  va- 
luable library.  He  still  held  the  same  view  : 
rent  was  the  clog  on  all  societies.  At  all  events 
it  would  of  course  be  clearly  understood  that 
no  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Institute  existed  : 
the  society  was  intended  for  those  to  whom 
the  former  offered  no  assistance, — they  were 
both  at  work  on  the  same  road,  and  if  the  so- 
ciety followed  out  efficiently  the  course  it  had 
laid  down  for  itself,  it  might  justly  claim  the 
applause  and  support  of  every  member  of  the 
profession,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  aid  in  ad- 
vancing that  art,  the  progress  of  which  he,  in 
common  with  the  majority  there,  enthusiasti- 
cally desired. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  visitors 
and  contributors,  and  to  the  president  for  his 
able  address,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
22nd,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wyatt. 


Improvement  of  the  Working  Classes. 
— The  Working-men’s  Association  for  their 
mental  improvement  is  extending  itself  over 
the  metropolis,  and  has  several  district  libra- 
ries, circulating  many  thousands  of  volumes. 
It  was  originated,  as  we  are  informed,  by  the 
men  in  Messrs.  Maudeslcy’s  employ,  who  at 
first  contemplated  nothing  more  than  a little 
society  for  mutual  instruction  ; but,  a know- 
ledge of  it  spreading,  it  was  taken  up  by  Lord 
Radnor  and  others,  who  interest  themselves  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  railways  south  of  the  Thames  have  re- 
duced the  tolls  taken  at  the  Vauxhall,  Ken- 
nington,  Camberwell,  Croydon,  and  other  bars 
on  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  roads,  by  100/,  a 
■week,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
the  South-Western  line  from  Nine  Elms  to 
the  York-road,  a loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  6,000/.  per  annum  has  been  anticipated.  No 
reduction  to  that  amount  having  been  proposed, 
however,  at  the  recent  letting  of  them  by  auc- 
tion, at  the  Sessions  House,  Newington,  no 

offer  at  all  was  made  for  them. While  the 

railways  in  question  are  thus  swallowing  up 
the  turnpike  traffic,  and  in  every  way  profiting 
by  the  public  to  an  enormous  extent,  some  of 
them  not  only  ‘cannot  afford’  a halfpenny 
candle  in  transit  at  night,  to  a whole  train 
load  of  low  class  human  traffic,  but  from  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  complaint  is  made,  that  on  fares 
to  the  amount  of  two  guineas  for  four  seats, 
even  by  express  train,  a half-penny  has  been 
demanded  by  the  company — a sum  equal  to 
half  a farthing  on  each  seat — for  one  of  their 
own  time  tables  ! There  are  surely  very  close 
and  narrow  cuttings  on  this  line,  but  perhaps 
the  company  is  accumulating  a fund  that  may 
enable  them  to  afford  to  enlighten  the  dark- 
ness of  the  miscellaneous  sojourners  in  Parlia- 
mentary trains,  and  thus  to  pay  some  little  re- 
spect to  the  decencies  of  humble  life,  even 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  express  train 

traffic. Complaints,  ‘ south  of  the  Thames,’ 

have  ever  been  rife.  A very  serious  one  has 
just  been  made  against  the  Brighton  manage- 
ment by  one  of  the  sufferers  in  an  ‘ accident,’ 
which  has  occurred  by  ‘collision  of  a 
frightful  and  terrific  nature,’  at  a junc- 
tion where  it  appears  to  be  ‘the  astound- 
ing fact,  that  two  meeting  trains  are  due 
at  nearly  the  same  time  and  at  a point  of  great 
danger,  and  where  the  ‘ imperfect  nature  of 
the  signals  ’ and  ‘ most  culpable  neglect  of 
duty  ' are  moreover  suspected  to  have  deter- 
mined the  certainty  of  collision.  Seven  out  of 
eight  passengers  in  the  one  carriage  in  which 
the  complainant  sate  were  bruised,  and  marks 
of  blood  and  other  injuries  were  observed  in 
other  carriages.  The  collision,  though  made 
light  of  by  the  officials,  was  rough  enough  to 
break  the  tender,  demolish  a horse-box,  and 
shatter  a buffer,  a panel,  &c. ; and  at  a house 
to  which  Mr.  Wyon  was  conducted,  “the  pre- 
vailing feeling  with  the  inmates  after  a few 
days’  experience,  and  observation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lewes  trains  intersected  the  down 
line  was,  that  they  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
bandages,  &c.,  and  fit  up  the  house  as  a 
hospital  : such  was  the  dread  occasioned  by  the 

construction  of  the  junction. ” The  Great 

Western  authorities  have  appointed  a‘  travel- 
ling carriage  porter,’  or  guard,  or  watchman 
rather,  to  take  his  place  on  an  iron  chair  affixed 
to  the  tender  of  every  express  train,  with  his 
face  to  the  train,  ‘ to  keep  a steadv  and  vigilant 
look-out  on  both  sides  and  along  the  top  of  the 
trains,  so  that  in  case  of  any  accident  to  any 
of  the  carriages,  or  signal  from  the  guard,  or 
other  cause,  he  may  communicate  with  the 
engine-man  and  stop  the  train.’  He  is  also 
at  stations  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  axles, 
wheels,  greasings,  lamps,  couplings,  &e.  The 
office  is  to  be  held  as  a reward  of  merit  by  a 
porter  selected  from  the  company’s  corps,  with 

a salary  of  25s.  a week,  a pilot-coat,  &c. 

J he  works  of  this  line  at  Swindon  are  being 
rapidly  extended,  and  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  full  complement  of  hands  are  at  work, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  complete  a first- 

class  carriage  in  six  days. On  Monday 

week  the  electric  telegraph  was  opened 

between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

The  engineers  of  the  lines  that  meet  at  Gains- 
borough have  determined  on  the  site  of  one 

station  for  both  lines. The  equinoctial  tides 

in  the  Trent  have  damaged  the  railway-bridge 
to  the  amount  of  1,000/.  The  piles,  which  had 
been  driven  twelve  feet  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  have  been  forced  from  their  positions. 

The  goods-office  at  the  railway  terminus 

at  Redcar,  and  the  promenade-room,  newly 
erected,  have  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  goods-office,  at  a cost  of  2,000/., 

was  nearly  completed. -The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  general  railway  station  at  Perth 
was  to  be  laid  on  13th  current.  The  Duke  of 
Athol,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  for 
Scotland,  was  invited  to  lay  the  stone,  but  in 
consequence,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  position 


of  the  council  as  demurrers  to  the  legality  or 
sense  of  shutting  up  the  Glentilt  roads,' his 
grace  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  invitation, 
and  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule  was  to  lay  the  stone. 
On  the  Midland  Irish  Great  Western,  re- 
cently opened,  the  second-class  carriages  have 
plate-glass  windows,  cushions,  lights,  &c.  And 
there  are  fourth-class  carriages  which  convey 
passengers  at  little  more  than  a farthing  per 
mile.  The  Irish  directors  are  ‘gintlemen.’ 

The  works  on  the  St.  Petersburgh  and 

Moscow  line  are  being  urged  forward  with 
extraordinary  activity.  In  addition  to  peasants 
and  workmen,  and  by  a sort  of  exemplary  in- 
version of  Mr.  Weale’s  proposition  to  turn 
‘ navvies  ’ into  armies,  50,000  soldiers  have 
been  turned  into  ‘navvies,’  and  their  immense 
united  strength  thus  turned  to  better  account 
than  to  the  idle  and  continual  waste  of  this 
description  of  ‘ working  power,’  so  prevalent 
elsewhere,  yet  so  capable  every  where  of  as- 
sisting great  national  works,  not  other- 
wise to  be  even  dreamt  of.  The  railway  junc- 
tion of  Moscow  with  St.  Petersburgh  will  thus 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  next  autumn, 
and  the  emperor,  having  approved  of  the  route 
from  Warsaw  to  Moscow,  has  given  orders 
for  the  commencement  of  these  works  also 
without  delay. 


ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Severai,  writers  in  your  columns  have 
lately  occupied  our  attention  on  orientation  of 
churches.  Permit  me,  in  addition,  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  Mr.  Donaldson  states  most 
correctly  that  the  altar  of  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  yet  it 
faces  east.  Four  years  since  I stopped  at  Rome 
during  the  Settamana  Santa, — was  near  the 
altar  on  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  Pope  him- 
eelf  celebrated  High  Mass, — and,  as  u matter 
of  course,  where  the  altar  faces  the  east,  his 
holiness  and  all  attending  celebrants  faced  the 
east  also  during  the  whole  service.  On  entering 
S.  Peter’s,  only  the  back  of  the  altar  is  seen. 
Therefore,  in  the  high  seat  of  orthodoxy  (as 
some  would  call  it),  we  see  that  the  most  solemn 
services  of  the  church  always  are  observed  by 
the  primitive  custom  of  the  Christian  church 
in  facing  the  east  during  the  celebration  of 
such  services.  Need  we  refer  to  authority  for 
this  natural  reverence  for  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  the  star  first  appeared  which 
announced  to  a sinning  world  the  nativity  of  a 
Saviour?  If  we  need  it,  St.  Augustine,  who  was 
a presbyter  in  the  Christian  church  a.d.  390, 
witnesseth  to  the  observance  as  invariable 
amongst  Christians,  who  says,  in  Serm. 
Domini  in  Montem,  c.  5,  “ Cum  ad  orationem 
stamus,  ad  orientem  convertimur , unde  ccelum 
surgitf* 

The  building  churches  east  and  west,  bury- 
ing east  and  west,  and  repeating  the  Creeds 
east  and  west,  are  customs  that  are  venerable 
for  their  antiquity,  and  venerable  as  indices 
which,  in  the  first  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity, distinguished  in  worship  the  Christian 
from  the  heathen,  as  regarded  external  ob- 
servances.— \ our  obedient  humble  servant, 

Necton,  Oct.  6,  1847.  W.  Mason. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
WILTSHIRE. 

Mr.  Britton  has  worked  hard  for  the 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society,  but  has  not  | 
been  fullyseconded  by  his  brother  members, and 
through  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  great 
measure,  the  society  has  not  been  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  who  must 
surely  all  feel  interested  in  its  success,  in  such 
numbers  as  are  required  and  might  have  been 
expected.  In  his  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing “ Memoir  of  John  Aubrey,”  printed  by  the 
society  in  1845,  reference  was  made  to  Aubrey’s 
unpublished  “ History  of  Wiltshire,”  of  which 
a copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P.,  a member  of  the 
society,  and  who  has  in  hand  for  it  a “ History 
of  Castle  Combe,”  now  nearly  completed,  pro- 
posed that  this  MS.  or  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  it,  should  be  printed  by  the  association. 
The  council  concurring  with  him,  Mr.  Britton 
undertook  to  edit  it,  and  by  selecting  only 

* " When  we  offer  up  prayer,  we  turn  to  the  East,  whence  coraeth 
the  light,  ’ metaphorical  for  *■  Light  of  the  World.” 


those  portions  really  illustrative  of  Wilts,  or 
comprising  information  useful  or  interesting 
in  itself,  and  adding  to  these  his  own  notes,  has 
produced  a valuable  volume.  He  has  done 
much  to  raise  John  Aubrey, — “Magotie- 
headed  ” John  Aubrey,  as  Anthony  a Wood 
wrongly  terms  him, — in  the  estimation  of  dis- 
criminating critics. 

A general  review  of  the  history, — which  is 
divided  into  chapters  under  various  heads,  as 
rivers,  stones,  worthies,  arts,  architecture,  &c., 
would  be  beyond  our  province  ; but  through- 
out are  interspersed  notices  topographical  and 
architectural,  which  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  and  some  of  these  we  propose  to  ex- 
tract. We  may,  however,  first  quote  Aubrey’s 
remarks  on  sound,  which  shew  his  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  that  he  was  in  advance  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries. 

“ As  the  motion  caused  by  a stone  lett  fall 
into  the  water  is  by  circles,  so  sounds  move 
by  spheres  in  the  same  manner,  which,  though 
obvious  enough,  I doe  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  booke.” 

“ Why  may  I not  take  the  libertie  to  sub- 
nect  to  this  discourse  of  echos  some  remarks 
of  sounds  ? 1 he  top  of  one  of  the  niches  in 

the  grot  in  Wilton  gardens,  as  one  sings  there, 
doth  return  the  note  Arelowder,  and  clearer, 
but  it  doth  not  the  like  to  the  eighth  of  it. 
The  diameter  is  22  inches.  But  the  first  time 
I happened  on  this  kind  of  experiment  was 
when  I was  a scholar  in  Oxford,  walking  and 
singing  under  Merton-Colledge  gate,  which  is 
a Gothique  irregular  vaulting.  I perceived  that 
one  certain  note  could  be  returned  with  a lowd 
humme,  which  was  C.  fa,  lit,  or  D.  sol,  re  ; I 
doe  not  now  well  remember  which.  I have 
often  observed  in  quires  that  at  certain  notes 
of  the  organ  the  deske  would  have  atremula- 
tion  under  my  hand.  So  will  timber;  so  will 
one's  hat,  though  a spongie  thing,  as  one  holds 
it  under  one’s  arm  at  a musique  meeting. 
These  accidenls  doe  make  me  reflect  on  the 
braxen  or  copper  Tympana,  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius, for  the  clearer  and  farther  conveying 
the  sound  of  the  recitatores  and  musicians  to 
the  auditors.  I have  from  hence  induc’t  to  be 
of  opinion  that  these  tympana  were  made  ac- 
cording to  such  and  such  proportions,  suitable 
to  such  and  such  notes. 

Mersennus,  or  Ivircher,  sayes,  that  one  may 
know  what  quantity  of  liquor  is  in  the  vessel 
by  the  sound  of  it,  knowing  before  the  empty 
note.  I have  several!  times  heard  great  brasse 
pannes  ring  by  the  barking  of  a hound  ; and 
also  by  the  loud  voice  of  a strong  man.” — (The 
voice,  if  very  strong  and  sharp,  will  crack  a 
drinking  glass,  adds  J.  Evelyn.) 

Mr.  Britton  says  in  a note,  “ I have  been 
favoured  with  a confirmation  of  this  note  of 
Evelyn  from  the  personal  experience  of  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Brayley,  who  was  present  at  a 
party  on  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  many  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Broadnurst,  the  famed  public 
vocalist,  by  singing  a high  note,  caused  a wine 
glass  on  the  table  to  break,  the  bowl  being 
separated  from  the  stem.” 

Aubrey’s  work  was  written,  we  must  re- 
member, between  1656,  and  1691. 

Aubrey  speaks  o \ Kingston  House,  Bradford, 
as  “of  the  best  architecture  that  was  commonly' 
used  in  King  James  the  First’s  raigne.”  His 
editor  remarks,  “ part  of  this  once  fine  and  in- 
teresting munsion  still  remains,  but  wofully  de- 
graded and  mutilated.  It  is  called  Kingston 
House,  having  been  formerly  the  residence 
of  a Duke  of  Kingston.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  same  architect  as  the  mansion 
of  Longlear,  which  was  erected  between  the 
years  1567  and  1579,  and  for  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, John  of  Padua  was  employed  to  make 
designs.” 

Building  Stones. — “ The  quarre  at  Hasel- 
bury  [near  Box]  was  most  eminent  for  free- 
stone in  the  western  parts,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Portland  quarrie,  which  was  but  about 
anno  1600.  The  church  of  Portland,  which 
stands  by  the  sea  side  upon  the  quarrie  (which 
lies  not  very  deep,  sc.  ten  foot),  is  of  Cane 
stone,  from  Normandie.(P)  Malmesbury  Abbey 
and  other  Wiltshire  religious  houses  are  of 
Haselbury  stone.  The  old  tradition  is  that 
St.  Adelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  riding  over 
the  ground  at  Haselbury,  did  throw  down  his 
glove,  and  bad  them  dig  there,  and  they  should 
find  great  treasure,  meaning  the  quarre. 

At  Chilmarke  is  a very  great  quarrie  of 
freestone,  whereof  the  religious  bouses  of  the 
south  part  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  were  built. 
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[The  walls,  buttresses,  and  other  substantial 
parts  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  are  constructed 
of  the  Chilmarke  stone. — J.  B.] 

At  Teffont  Ewyas  is  a quarrie  of  very  good 
white  freestone,  not  long  since  discovered. 

At  Compton  Basset  is  a quarrie  of  soft  white 
stone  betwixt  chalke  and  freestone  : it  endures 
fire  admirably  well,  and  would  be  good  for  re- 
verbatory  furnaces  : it  is  much  used  for  ovens 
and  hearthstones : it  is  as  white  as  chalke.  At 
my  Lord  Stowell’s  house  at  Aubery,  is  a 
chimney-piece  carved  of  it  in  figures;  but  it 
doth  not  endure  the  weather,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  tube  exposed  to  sun  and  raine. 

At  Yatton  Keynel,  in  Longdean,  is  a free- 
stone quarrie,  but  it  doth  not  endure  the 
weather  well. 

In  Alderton-field  is  a freestone  quarrie,  dis- 
covered a little  before  the  civill-warres  broke 
forth. 

In  Bower  Chalke  field,  in  the  lund  that 
belongs  to  the  farme  ot'  Broad  Chalke,  is  a 
quarrie  of  freestone  of  a dirty,  greenish  colour, 
very  soft,  but  endures  the  weather  well.  The 
church  and  houses  there  are  built  with  it,  and 
the  barne  of  the  farme,  wch  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity.” 

Avebury  and  Stonchenye. — “ I have  heard 
the  minister  of  Aubury  say  those  huge  stones 
may  be  broken  in  what  part  of  them  you 
please  without  any  great  trouble.  The  manner 
is  thus  : they  make  a fire  on  that  line  of  the 
stone  where  they  would  have  it  to  crack  ; and, 
after  the  stone  is  well  heated,  draw  over  a line 
with  cold  water,  and  immediately  give  a smart 
knock  with  a smylh’s  sledge,  and  it  will  breake 
like  the  collets'  at  the  glasse-house.  [This 
system  of  destruction  is  still  adopted  on  the 
downs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avebury. 
Many  of  the  upright  stones  of  the  great 
Celtic  Temple  in  that  parish  have  been  thus 
destroyed  in  my  time — J.B.] 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  sayes  they  doe  pitch 
(incline)  all  one  way,  like  arrowes  shot. 
Quaere  de  hoc,  and  if  so  to  what  part  of  the 


heavens  they  point?  Sir  Christopher  thinks 
they  were  cast  up  by  a vulcano.” 

Wilton,  House. — Of  this  well-known  resi- 
dence of  the  Pembroke  family,  Aubrey  gives 
many  interesting  particulars.  He  says,  the  old 
building  at  Wilton  “ was  designed  by  an  ar- 
chitect (Hans  Holbein)  in  King  Edward  the 
Sixth’s  time**  The  new  building  which  faced 
the  garden  was  designed  by  Monsieur  Solomon 
de  Oauus,  tempori  Caroli  Imi.,  but  this  was 
burnt  by  accident  and  rebuilt  1648,  Mr.  Webb 
then  being  surveyor.”  It 

“ The  house  is  great  and  august,  built  all  of 
freestone,  lined  with  brick,  which  was  erected 
by  Henry,  Earle  of  Pembroke.  (Holbein’s 
porch,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the  house, 
were  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  first  Earl 
Henry.)  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  told  Philip,  first 
Earle  of  Pembroke,  that  the  porch  in  the 
square  court  was  as  good  architecture  as  any 
was  in  England.  ’Tis  true  it  doe9  not  stand 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  side,  for  which 
reason  there  were  some  would  have  perswaded 
his  lordship  to  take  it  down ; but  Mr.  Jones 
disswaded  him,  for  the  reasons  aforesayd,  and 
that  we  had  not  workmen  then  to  be  found 
that  could  make  the  like  work. 

King  Charles  I.  did  love  Wilton  above  all 
places,  and  came  thither  every  summer.  It 
was  he  that  did  put  Philip,  first  Earle  of  Pem- 
broke, upon  making  this  magnificent  garden 
and  grotto,  and  to  new  build  that  side  of  the 
house  that  fronts  the  garden,  with  two  stately 
pavilions  at  each  end,  all  al  Italiano.  His 
Majesty  intended  to  have  had  it  all  designed 
by  his  own  architect,  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  who 
being  at  that  time,  about  1633,  engaged  in  his 
Majesties  buildings  at  Greenwich,  could  not 
attend  to  it;  but  he  recommended  it  to  an  in- 
geniouse  architect, Monsieur  Solomon  de  Caus, 
a Gascoigne,  who  performed  it  very  well ; but 
not  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  Mr. 
Jones  : for  which  his  lordship  settled  a pension 
on  him  of,  I think,  a hundred  pounds  per 
annum  for  his  life,  and  lodgings  in  the  house.” 


The  arch  on  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  which 
bears  the  equestrian  statue  often  appealed  to 
during  the  controversy  on  the  discreditable  oc- 
currence at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  was  designed 
by  Sir  William  Chambers.  Mr.  Britton  has 
in  his  possession  a drawing  of  the  arch,  by  the 
architect. 

The  Gardens  of  Wilton  “ were  illustrated 
by  a series  of  twenty-six  folio  copper-plates, 
with  the  following  title : “ Le  Jardin  De 

Wilton , construct  par  le  tv 6s  noble  et  tres  p* 
seiyneur  Philip  Comte  Pembroke  el  Monty  o~ 
meri.  Isaac  de  Caux  invtP  The  above  de- 
scription is  copied  from  one  of  these  plates. 
Solomon  de  Caus  was  architect  and  engineer 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  constructed  the 
gardens  at  Heidelberg  in  1619.  Walpole  infers 
that  Isaac  and  Solomon  de  Caus  were  bro- 
thers, and  that  they  erected,  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  ‘ the  porticos  and  loggias  of 
Gorhambury,  and  part  of  Campden  House, 
near  Kensington.’  ( Anecdotes  of  Paintiny.') 
As  the  engravings  of  Wilton  gardens  bear  the 
name  of  Isaac,  he  had  probably  some  share  in, 
the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  and  perhaps 
also  in  building  the  house.  In  Campbell’? 
Vitruvius  Britannicus , vols.  II.  and  III.,  are 
several  views,  plans,  and  sections  of  Wilton 
House  and  grounds.” 

The  stables  were  also  designed  by  De  Caus. 

Aubrey,  in  his  chapter  on  architecture,  gives 
various  traditions  connected  with  the  erection 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

’Tis  strange  (he  says),  to  see  how  errour  hath 
crept  in  upon  the  people,  who  believe  that  the 
pillars  of  thi3  church  were  cast,  forsooth,  as 
chandlers  make  candles:  and  the  like  is  reported 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
&c.  : and  notonely  the  vulgar  swallow  down  the 
tradition  gleb,  but  severall  learned  and  other- 
wise understanding  persons  will  not  be  per- 
swaded to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  art  is  lost. 
[Among  the  rest  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of 
Enyland , gave  currency  to  this  absurd  opinion. 
— J.  B.]  Nay,  all  the  bishops  and  churchmen 
of  that  church  in  my  remembrance  did  believe 
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timates  and  observations  made  by  Price.  What 
I shall  do  with  them  I have  not  yet  determined.’ 
-J.  B.].” 

“ The  top  of  the  tower  of  Sutton  Benger  is 
very  elegant,  there  is  not  such  another  in  the 
county.  It  much  resembles  St.  Walborough’s 
[St.  Werburg’s],  at  Bristoll.”  The  tower  of 
Sutton  Benger  church,  here  alluded  to,  has  a 
large  open-work’d  pinnacle,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof ; a beautiful  and  very  sin- 
gular ornament. 

It  is  represented  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  the  title-page  of  the  volume,  with  which 
we  will  end  our  notice  of  this  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton has  performed  his  task  well,  and  deserves 
our  best  thanks.  lie  remarks  in  his  preface, 
that  it  is  his  intention  now  to  devote  himself 
to  the  autobiography  which  hejhas  undertaken 
to  write  for  the  host  of  kind  friends  who  have 
subscribed  a large  sum  of  money  as  a public 
testimonial  to  him.  With  all  cordiality  and 
sincerity,  we  wish  him  a continuance  of  good 
health  and  spirits  to  complete  his  retrospect, 
and  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  a larger  and 
more  attached  circle  of  friends  than  most  men 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 


EARLY  DOORWAY  IN  ELY  CATHEDRAL, 

RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  THERE. 


TOP  OF  TOWER  OF  SUTTON  BENGER  CHURCH. 


it,  till  Bishop  Ward  came,  who  would  not  be 
so  imposed  on  ; and  the  like  errour  runnes 
from  generation  to  generation  concerning 
Stoneheng,  that  the  stones  there  are  artificial). 
But,  to  returne  to  the  pillars  of  this  church, 
they  are  all  reall  marble,  and  shew  the  graine 
of  the  Sussex  marble  (sc.  the  little  cockles), 
from  whence  they  were  brought.  [These  pillars 
are  not  made  of  Sussex  marble,  but  of  that 
kind  which  is  brought  from  a part  of  Dorset- 
shire called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. — J.  B.]  At 
every  ninth  foot  they  are  jointed  with  an  orna- 
ment or  band  of  iron  or  copper.  This  quarrie 
hath  been  closed  up  and  forgott  time  out  of 
mind,  and  the  last  yeare,  1680,  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  felling  of  an  old  oake  ; 
and  it  now  serves  London.” 

“ Memorandum.  — About  1 669  or  1 070 
Bishop  Ward  invited  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
to  Salisbury,  out  of  curiosity,  to  survey  the 
church  there,  as  to  the  steeple,  architecture, 
&c.  He  was  aboveaweeke  about  it,  and  writt 
a sheet  or  a sheet  and  a halfe,  an  account  of 
it,  which  he  presented  to  the  bishop.  I asked 
the  bishop  since  for  it,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
lent  it,  to  whom  he  could  not  tell,  and  had  no 
copy  of  it.  ’Tis  great  pity  the  paines  of  so 
great  an  artist  should  be  lost.  Sir  Christopher 
tells  me  he  hath  no  copie  of  it  neither. 

This  year,  1691,  Mr.  Anth.  Wood  tells  me, 
he  hath  gott  a transcript  of  Sir  Chr.  Wren’s 
paper:  which  obtain,  and  insert  here.  1 much 
doubted  I should  never  have  heard  of  it 
again. 

[Soon  after  writing  this  passage  Aubrey  pro- 
bably obtained  a copy  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  report,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
original  manuscript.  It  is  dated  in  1669,  and 
occupies  eleven  folio  pages.  In  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury , 
&c.  (1723,  8vo.),  it  is  printed,  and  described  as 
* An  Architeetonical  Account  of  this  Cathe- 
dral,’ by  ‘ an  eminent  gentleman.’  Part  of  the 
same  report  was  printed  in  Wren’s  Purcntaha 
(1750);  and  a short  abstract  of  it  will  also  be 
found  in  Dodsvvorth’s  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(witten  by  the  late  Mr.  Hatcher),  p.  172*  In 
a communication  from  the  last  named  gentle- 
man in  1841,  when  he  was  engaged  upon  his 
History  of  Salisbury,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  ; 
‘I  have  lately  fallen  upon  what  appears  to  have 
been  Sir  C.  Wren’s  original  report  relative  to 
the  cathedral ; a very  elaborate  report  on  the 


state  of  the  building  in  1691,  by  a person  named 
Naish  ; some  good  observations  on  the  bend- 
ing of  the  piers  (anonymous) ; and  several  es- 


The  Norman,  or  early  English  doorway, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  cut,  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  wall  of  the  north 
transept  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  straight  top 
corbel,  with  a 
which  has 

as  an  authority  for  the  restoration 
of  the  broken  portions  of  the  elegantly- 
sculptured  Norman  door,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  round  head 
of  the  door  is  merely  cut  in  the  stone,  to  re- 
semble radiated  stones;  the  tympan  beneath  is 
slightly  recessed,  and  the  scale  pattern  within 
cut  in  low  relief.  This  door  had  been  con- 
cealed by  mere  modern  plastering,  and  has 
been  restored  during  the  recent  judicious 
repairs. 


EARLY  DOORWAY,  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 
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TO  OBTAIN  SADDLE  OF  RIDGE  STONE 
BY  LINES. 

Sin, — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a “ Car- 
penter,” in  your  number  for  the  2nd,*  I for- 
ward the  annexed  sketch.  Let  AB  be  half 


the  span  of  the  roof,  say  six  feet,  and  AC  the 
rise  to  ridge,  say  four  feet,  then  CD  will  be  the 
length  of  the  hip.  On  the  line  AD,  at  any  dis- 
tance from  D,  draw  HI  at  right  angles  with 
AD  : put  your  set  square  on  the  line  CD,  and 


from  E draw  the  line  EF.  Set  the  distance 
EF  in  your  compass,  and  strike  the  line  AD, 
which  will  he  intersected  at  G ; then  from 
GHI  will  be  your  bevel.  Set  the  width  of 
ridge  stone  on  each  side  of  G,  and  your  thick- 
ness parallel  with  your  bevels,  and  GKL  will 
be  your  templet. 

I have  drawn  it  to  a scale  of  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  to  a foot,  so  that  the  templet  (co- 
loured dark)  is  two  feet  each  side,  but  that  is 
simply  to  show  it  better  than  a shorter  dis- 
tance would  do. 

There  seems  to  be  a great  want  of 
improvement  in  the  business  educa- 
tion of  carpenters  in  the  matter  of 
lines, &c.,  but  then  good  works  relat- 
ing to  these  matters  are  so  very  expen- 
sive. Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Thames  Bank, 
has  kindly  opened  a library,  but  only 
to  the  men  employed  on  his  premises: 
the  mass  of  carpenters  are  unprovided 
for. 

Could  not  the  masters  who  mostly 
have  good  works  by  them,  circulate 
them  among  the  trade  ? The  higher 
works,  such  as  Tredgold’s,  Britton’s, 
Cresy’s,  Pugin’s,  with  Pasley  on  ce- 
ments, and  others,  are  entirely  out  of 
our  reach.  If  our  clerks  of  the  works 
had  such  works  as  these  to  refer  to, 
we  should  not  have  such  blunders  on 
record.  I have  had  opportunities  of 
glancing  at  a few  of  Britton’s  and 
Pugin’s  works,  and  I think  the  loan 
of  such  books  would  operate  to  keep 
many  a man  at  home  to  peruse  them. 
The  amount  of  subscription  at  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  is  almost  nominal.  I would 
not  mind  six  times  the  amount,  to 
have  access  to  such  works  as  I have  men- 
tioned. I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Constant  Subscriber. 

***  Several  correspondents  who  forwarded 
replies  after  the  above  was  in  type  are  thanked. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Brent- 
wood, begun  in  April  last,  and  recently  opened, 
is  a building  in  the  Grecian  and  Italian  style, 
of  white  brick,  with  front  of  compo  : estimated 
cost  about  1,300/.;  architect,  Mr.  Bray,  of 
Chelmsford ; builder,  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Ingate- 
stone. St.  Stephen’s  Church,  near  Canter- 

bury, has  been  recently  improved  and  deco- 
rated at  the  sole  expense  of  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  John  White.  All  the  old  ornaments 
have  been  restored,  and  a stained-glass  window 

has  been  added. The  Gipsey  School  at 

Poole,  begun  in  1845,  was  opened  on  5th  inst. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  agitate 

the  question  of  baths  and  washhouses  at 
Bristol,  where  it  is  conceived  there  is  much 
more  need  of  them  than  at  Bath.  An  Asylum 
for  cases  of  suspended  animation  or  doubtful 
death,  in  some  cemetery  beyond  the  limits, 

has  been  also  suggested. An  engraving  of 

the  design,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Humphris,  for 
the  new  hospital  at  Sandford-field,  Chelt- 
enham, according  to  the  Cheltenham  Journal, 
has  been  recently  prepared. The  Birken- 

head Docks  are  to  be  sold, — not  to  the  Liver- 
pool Dock  Committee  however. The 

foundation-stone  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Bred- 
bury,  Stockport,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  : 
Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  architect;  Mr. B.  Graham, 
mason;  Mr.  H.  Booth,  joiner.  It  is  to  be  in 
the  early  English  style,  with  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel  and  vestry,  and  a massive  lofty  western 
tower.  The  walls  will  be  supported  by  pin- 
nacled buttresses,  and  have  shafted  windows. 
Internally,  there  will  be  two  rows  of  clustered 
polished  stone  pillars  supporting  moulded  arches, 
and  an  open  timbered  roof  stained  in  oak.  It 
is  to  have  three  galleries.  Dimensions  of 
nave,  62  ft.  3 in.  by  22  ft.  10  in.  ; north  and 
south  aisles,  63  ft.  2 in.  by  12  ft.  2 in, ; chancel 
16  ft.  by  15  ft. ; tower,  70  ft.  4 in.  in  height, 
as  a fitting  terminus  to  the  vista  through  the 
long  street  of  the  township.  The  general 
appearance  will  be  like  that  of  Blackley  church, 
near  Manchester,  designed  by  the  same  ar- 
chitect. The  cost  will  be  3,000/.,  and  the 
work  will  be  completed  about  this  time  next 

year. St.  Paul’s  church,  Westleigh,  was 

consecrated  on  Monday  week,  though  still  in- 
complete, being  without  a spire.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  22nd  June,  1846. 

The  Lincoln  Council  have  resolved  to  apply  to 

Parliament  for  a general  cemetery  Act. A 

stained-glass  window  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle, 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity 
Church,  Gainsborough.  It  is  a copy  of  one  in 

Y ork  Cathedral. The  small  church  of  St. 

Andrew,  Fencote,  Kirby-Fleetham,  wa3  con- 
secrated on  Friday  week.  This  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cates,  of  York.  The 

east  window  is  of  stained-glass. The 

Finance  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Corpo- 
ration, have  recommended  the  grant  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  the  use  of  the  ‘ Castle,’ 
at  a nominal  rent  of  half-a-crown  per  annum, 
as  a place  of  deposit  for  their  antiquities,  and 
also  a grant  of  250/.  towards  the  renovations; 
the  appointment  of  Warder,  and  admission 
to  strangers  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 

Town  Council. The  town  of  Harrington, 

according  to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  is  being  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  new  houses,  a patent 
slip,  an  iron  lighthouse,  6cc.  The  extensive 
chemical  works  are  also  in  active  operation. 

The  site  of  the  new  wet  dock,  Leith,  is 

staked  off,  and  men  under  Mr.  Paterson,  re- 
sident engineer,  have  been  boring  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  ground  for  foundations.  It 
is  hoped,  says  the  Edinburgh  Register,  that  the 
specifications  will  soon  be  ready  and  contracts 
advertised  for.  i lie  sooner  the  new  accom- 
modation is  provided  the  better. Lissanoure 

Gastle,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  under  which 
a quantity  of  gunpowder  was  stored  by  its 
proprietor  as  captain  of  yeomanry,  has ‘been 
reduced  to  a mass  of  ruins,  and 'the  wife  of 
the  propnetor,  who  with  a lighted  candle  was 
rashly  crossing  an  open  portion  of  the  powder 
Juid  out  to  dry  near  the  remainder,  was  ‘blown 
to  atoms  in  the  explosion. 


Bad  Building  in  FiuSfcE — Accordbe  to 
Gahgnani,  the  toiverof  the  chinch  in  course  of 
construction  at  St.  Simon,  near  St.  Quentin,  fell 
in  last  week,  after  having  been  carried  a he’icht 
of  nearly  80  feet. 


CORNISH  MARBLES  FOR  DECORATIONS.  : 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Corn  Avail  that 
Prince  Albert,  having  been  led  to  examine  the 
beautiful  stones  of  that  county,  when  his  royal 
highness  visited  it  last  year,  afterwards  gave 
directions  for  various  pedestals  and  dies  for 
busts  and  statues,  to  be  made  for  the  residence 
at  Osborne,  Avhich,by  the  way,  is  fast  increas- 
ing in  size,  and  will  ultimately  form  a large 
pile  of  building. 

According  to  our  informant,  the  bases  of 
the  pedestals  are  of  black  and  white  crystal 
schorl;  the  shafts  are  of  a beautiful  variety  of 
granite,  commonly  called  red  and  black  Corn- 
ish jasper;  while  the  base  and  cap  mouldings 
are  of  statuary  marble.  Thejasper  and  schorl 
were  procured  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
county',  and  being  highly'  polished,  the  appear- 
ance of  each  of  these  varieties  of  stone  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  jasper  is  so  very 
hard,  as  to  require  the  application  of  steam 
machinery  to  polish  its  surtace  properly.  The 
pedestals  are  about  3 feet  4 inches  in  height, 
of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  and  weigh  about 
12  cwt.  each. 

By  thus  directing  attention  to  the  valuo  of 
our  own  mineral  productions  for  decorative 
purposes,  the  prince  is  conferring  a benefit  on 
the  industry  of  the  country. 


The  Parish  Church  ok  Brenchley, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  now  being  restored, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Caveler.  It  is  an 
interesting  structure,  principally  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  has  suffered  much  from 
neglect  and  injudicious  alterations.  The  works 
have  commenced  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
south  aisle, .which  Avas  in  a dangerous  state. 
1 lie  flat  ceiling  lias  been  removed,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  restored.  The  Avhole 
of  the  expense  of  this  portion  of  the  Avork  Avill 
be  borne  by  the  parish.  It  is  intended  to  restore 
the  nave  and  chancel  by  subscription,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  Avorks  as  soon  as  a sufficient 
sum  can  be  collected. 


* See  p.  474,  at  we. 


PLYMOUTH  BOROUGH  PRISONS 
COMPETITION. 

Fifteen  designs  Avere  receded  in  reply  to 
the  advertised  premiums ; and  the  plans  selected 
by  the  committee,  for  the  first  premium,  were 
found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Gingell,  of 
Bath.  The  second  premium  of  30/.  Avas 
a\varded  to  a design  marked  Firtus  ; and  the 
third  (20/.),  to  one  marked  Nil  sine  labore. 

A correspondent  complains  (with  Avhat 
truth  Ave  are  not  aware),  that  although  com- 
petitors Avere  not  bound  to  an  amount,  the 
committee  awarded  the  premium  to  the  design 
having  the  loAvest  estimate,  viz  , 5,500/.  He 
says  : — “ The  estimates  varied  from  5,500/.  to 
20,000/.,  for  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  the  dimensions  and  number 
of  the  cells,  &c.,  Avere  all  the  same  ; the  thick- 
ness of  the  Avails  alike  ; the  description  of  Avork 
must  be  the  same  also  ; in  fact,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Avork  the  same  nearly  in  all,  and, 
consequently,  the  probable  cost ; and  yet  Ave 
see  such  variance  in  the  estimates.” 


flfUi  2300110, 

The  Assistant  Engineer's  Railway  Guide  in 
Boring,  Stumping,  and  Nicking  out  Centre 
Lines,  Setting  out  Slopes,  8$c.  By  W.  Davis 
IIaskoll,  C.E.  Williams  and  Co.,  Strand. 
A large  number  of  young  men  employed  by 
the  engineers,  the  company,  or  the  contractors 
on  the  various  lines  of  railways  now  going  on, 
Avill  find  this  Avork  of  considerable  service  to 
them.  It  consists  of  five  chapters.  The  first 
gives  the  general  clauses  for  a specification  for 
the  construction  of  a line  of  railway;  the  second 
(and  main  chapter)  treats  of  “ boring,”  and  on 
British  strata  as  materials  in  construction  ; the 
third  is  on  “stumping  out;”  the  fourth  on 
setting  out  slopes  ; and  the  fifth  on  setting  out 
foundations,  with  hints  on  masonry,  founda- 
tions, &c.  From  the  latter,  as  an  example  of 
the  character  of  the  Avork,  we  take  following 
useful  hints. 

Setting  out  Foundations.—  When  setting  out 
the  foundations  for  works  of  construction,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  this  being  done 
with  extreme  accuracy;  and  if  this  important 
duty  be  not  perfomed  with  due  attention,  the 
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works  can  never  be  what  they  were  intended, 
and  a slight  error  in  setting  out  works  may 
sometimes  be  of  fatal  consequence  ; no  foreman 
should  be  intrusted  with  this  task  ; and  it  will 
be  found,  even  with  all  possible  care,  that  mis- 
takes will  creep  in.  In  setting  out  the  founda- 
tions of  bridges,  care  must  be  taken  that  piers 
and  abutments  are  truly  equidistant  from  the 
centres,  and  counterforts  and  wing  walls  must 
be  set  out  with  precision;  the  principal  objects 
to  be  obtained  first,  are  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  centre  lines,  and  the  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  the  more  important 
this  is:  take,  for  example,  a viaduct;  the 
centres  of  the  piers  and  abutments  should  be 
got  in  a thorough  straight  line,  by  means  of 
pegs  driven  in  with  a notch  in  the  head,  to  re- 
ceive a line  stretched  tightly  across,  and  all 
distances  should  be  measured  by  means  of  two 
ten  feet  rods,  which  should  be  perfeetlystraight, 
one  being  moved  after  the  second  has  been 
placed  in  line  with  it : and  all  measurements 
for  masonry,  brickwork,  &c.,  should  be  taken 
twice  at  least;  pegs  should  be  driven  to  mark 
the  direction  of  these  measured  lines,  and  they 
should  be  outside  the  works,  that  they  may  be 
preserved  until  the  brickwork  or  masonry  is 
set  out ; by  straining  a line  tight  over  these 
pegs,  the  areas  to  be  excavated  may  be  easily 
nicked  out. 

Toolsused  in  Setting  Out. — Rods  of  ten  and 
even  twenty  feet  are  far  preferable  to  tapes  in 
setting  out,  and  in  many  cases  a good  100  feet 
chain  may  be  very  advantageously  used  ; the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  marked  out 
by  these  pegs,  should  alone  be  resorted  to  in 
setting  out  footings  and  walls.  Besides  the 
means  above  mentioned,  we  have  the  line  pins, 
for  stretching  a line  along  a wall  for  keeping 
the  courses  of  brickwork  or  masonry  straight ; 
the  large  square  for  setting  out  returns  at  right 
angles  to  the  faces ; the  level  for  keeping  the 
courses  horizontal,  which  should  he  carefully 
looked  to  ; a templet  for  measuring  the  header 
and  stretcher;  a mould  to  form  bricks  that 
are  to  be  tapered  ; a square  for  trying  the 
bedding  of  bricks,  rubbing  and  bedding  stones 
for  rubbing  cut  bricks,  and  ascertaining  their 
evenness  of  surface,  &c.” 

Dressing  of  Stone.  — “ Whether  granite, 
Portland,  Bath,  or  sandstone,  be  used  in 
construction,  the  dressing  of  the  stone  is  a 
most  important  feature,  and  the  larger  the 
blocks  used,  the  greater  is  the  care  re- 
quired in  levelling  the  beds  and  squaring 
the  angles  ; if  the  beds  are  irregular,  the 
bearing  is  unequal,  and  the  stone  tends  to 
split  and  rend  at  bearing  points,  which  act 
as  fulcrums,  but  this  cannot  occur  if  the  beds 
bear  equally  on  their  connecting  surfaces. 
Unsightliness  in  appearance  is  the  least  con- 
sequence to  be  apprehended  from  such  acci- 
dents ; unequal  settlement  is  far  more  danger- 
ous, independently  of  the  rent  receiving  rain- 
water and  allowing  it  to  lodge,  exposing  the 
structure  in  a dangerous  manner  to  the  effects 
of  inclemency  aud  change  of  temperature.  If 
the  blocks  of  stone  be  dressed  with  any  degree 
of  care,  the  trouble  of  laying  them  will  be 
comparatively  slight ; care,  however,  must  be 
taken  that  the  layer  of  mortar  exceed  not  £ of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  that  in  order  to  dis- 
guise a thick  or  clumsy  joint,  the  blocks  be 
not  made  to  lean  forward  on  their  edges,  as 
they  would  then  infallibly  splinter  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  weight  bearing  on  the 
angle.  To  disguise  slovenly  dressing  of  the 
blocks,  and  to  level  them  when  laid,  work- 
men are  very  apt  to  underpin  them  with  wedges 
of  wood  or  splinters  of  stone,  thereby  laying 
the  foundation  of  rents  and  fissures  when  the 
work  settles. ” 

Execution  of  Brickwork. — “Amongst  the 
evils  of  omission  or  commission  which  we 
have  to  guard  against  in  brickwork,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  the  beds  of 
mortar  being  very  unequal  in  thickness,  and 
exceeding  3 of  an  inch ; the  introduction  of 
bats  or  pieces  of  brick,  except  as  closers, 
whereby  the  perpendicular  joints  in  two 
courses  may  lie  one  above  the  other,  which 
should  not  be;  the  absence  of  mortar  in  the 
joints,  particularly  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
work,  and  neglecting  to  grout  with  fine  mortar 
(it  least  every  fourth  course  ; running  up  too 
great  a height  and  too  little  width  of  work  at 
a time,  thereby  injuring  the  connection  of  the 
courses  by  unequal  settlement,  and  the  neglect 
in  dry  weather  of  wetting  the  bricks  before 
they  are  laid  on  the  mortar,  when  if  a brick 


thus  laid  be  lifted  up  again,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  mortar  does  not  in  the  least  adhere  to 
it;  each  brick,  as  it  is  laid,  should  be  pressed 
into  the  mortar;  the  levelling  of  the  courses 
should  be  attended  to;  in  arch  work,  where 
the  bricks  should  be  cut,  this  precaution  is 
often  totally  neglected,  and  so  much  so,  that 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  joints,  where 
the  work  was  partially  concealed,  of  one  inch 
in  thickness;  in  such  cases,  unless  the  mortar 
be  of  very  rare  quality,  the  consequences  in  a 
short  time  may  be  easily  foreseen.  All  these 
evils  bricklayers  will  introduce  unless  closely 
watched,  and  their  work  occasionally  ripped 
up ; and  although  each  evil  by  itself  may 
appear  of  trifling  moment,  it  is  only  by  avoid- 
ing one  and  all  that  good  brickwork,  as  rare 
in  modern  construction  as  it  is  sound  and  de- 
servedly admired  when  met  with,  can  be 
built.” 


erorrcssponnotcr. 

TREATMENT  OP  CONTRACTORS; 

Sir, — I perceive  an  account  in  a late  number 
of  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings so  frequently  taken  against  con- 
tractors, though  rarely  to  such  an  extent  as 
therein  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burton.* 
It  is  a cause  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  such  a 
body  of  men  as  builders,  through  want  of  a 
good  and  friendly  feeling,  should  attempt  as 
they  do  to  outvie  one  another  in  submitting  so 
readily  to  the  clauses  which  are  now  almost 
universally  introduced  in  building  contracts, 
whether  they  be  of  large  or  small  amount,  and 
whereby  almost  certain  ruin  will  follow  to  the 
unfortunate  contractor,  should  he  displease  or 
resist  the  views  of  the  architect,  or  his  agent 
the  clerk  of  the  works.  When  we  read  of  such 
a clause  as  the  following,  which  is  rarely  ever 
omitted  being  inserted “ The  works  to  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect,  and  in 
all  cases  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
between  the  parties,  and  no  payment  shall  be 
made  at  any  time  without  his  certifying  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  his  satisfaction  ;” — 
aud  find  men  readily  acquiescing,  can  we 
wonder  at  the  disastrous  results  which  so  fre- 
quently follow  ? Is  it  reasonable  that  a builder 
should  be  called  upon  to  find  two  securities 
for  the  performance  of  a contract,  arid  thereby 
be  put  to  the  annoyance  of  soliciting  his  friends 
for  that  purpose,  when  much  in  value  must  be 
immediately  placed  on  the  works,  and  continue 
to  be  placed  there,  before  he  can  receive  a pay- 
ment? It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  evils  of  a 
most  serious  nature  are  now  existing,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  caused  through  the  spirit  of 
competition,  now  so  rampant,  which  threatens 
to  undermine  all  that  is  genuine  as  regards 
trade,  and  to  instil  principles  of  the  blackest 
dye.  The  building  trade  is  now  reduced  to  a 
deplorable  condition  ; insolvency  in  it  is  almost 
general;  in  reality,  and  until  some  decided 
and  unanimous  steps  are  taken  for  its  benefit, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  healthiness  being  re- 
stored. In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
(and  in  my  opinion  it  only  wants  a commence- 
ment), I would  propose  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a society  of  master  builders,  inviting 
all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  come 
forward  and  join  it,  and  frame  such  rules  as 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  trade, 
to  which  all  should  be  invited,  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  intentions. 

I shall  feel  favoured  by  the  insertion  of  the 
above  within  your  pages,  which  now  cir- 
culate, I believe,  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  through  this 
and  every  other  metropolis. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
September  26th,  1847.  Walter. 


UPRIGHT  WALLS  IN  SEA — ORIENTATION. 

Sir, — It  is  a pity  that  your  correspondent, 
W.  H.  S.,  while  standing  upon  the  mural  mole 
at  Civita  V ecchia,  did  not  add  to  his  “ personal 
knowledge  ” the  fact,  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  not  a tidal  sea,— a fact  which  enabled  the 
ancients  to  build  not  only  bridges  and  perpen- 
dicular moles,  but,  in  more  sheltered  spots, 
houses  projecting  into  the  sea.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  difference  between  a Mediterra- 
nean storm  and  an  Atlantic  one,  will  at  once 
recognise  the  truth  of  Sir  H.  Douglas’s  decla- 
ration. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  I would  cor- 

*  See  page  ■164,  ante. 


roborate  the  statement  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson 
concerning  the  orientation  of  churches  there 
It  is  plain  that  it  is  a thing  totally  uncared  for 
by  Roman  Catholics  abroad.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  derived  the  custom  (together  with  the 
way  in  which  the  ancient  British  Church  kept 
Easter,  &c.)from  the  eastern  churches. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Pedestrian. 


ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir,- — In  your  journal  of  this  week  I notice 
an  article  in  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  erection 
of  new  churches,  to  adhere  to  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  English  branch  of  the  holy 
Catholic  church,  and  place  the  building  east 
and  west.  To  strengthen  his  position,  nume- 
rous  foreign  examples  are  cited,  and  recourse 
is  had  to  several  writings  on  the  subject,  the 
most  important  of  all,  however,  being  singu- 
larly overlooked. 

“The  priest  standing  at  the  north  side  of 
the  table,  shall  say  the  Lord’s  prayer.” 

Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  settles  the 
matter;  if  the  priest  is  to  comply  with  the 
rubric,  our  churches  must  be  placed  east  and 
west. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Churchman. 

London,  Oct.  4th. 


fHiscrUanfa. 

British  Archasolooica  l Association. 

1 he  first  meeting  of  another  session  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  chair. 
A long  list  of  new  associates  was  read.  A 
paper  on  earthworks  at  Arawell  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Isaacson.  Mr.  Whitesaid  he  considered 
he  had  established  the  Barrowfield  to  be  a 
beacon  hill,  having  cut  through  its  centre 
10  feet,  and  extended  the  trench  30  feet.  He 
had  opened  several  hundreds  in  his  time,  and 
was  confident  he  was  right. — A paper  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Smith,  on  the  discovery  of  Saxon  re- 
mains at  Northtleet,  was  then  read.  Sepulchral 
remains  had  of  late  been  frequently  found  in 
the  railway  excavations  in  Kent,  though  such 
cuttings  had  not  proved  so  useful  or  important 
to  archmology  as  they  might  have  been,  from 
the  absence  of  parties  interested  in  them  at 
the  moment  of  discovery.  He  had  therefore 
gone  down  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining several  urns  with  human  bones,  iron 
shields,  spear-heads,  swords,  &c.  There  were 
Roman  urns  and  Saxon  together,  so  as  to  shew 
that  the  Saxons  had  followed  the  Roman  ex- 
ample, and  used  their  burial-places. — Some  re- 
marks on  early  painting  in  oil  were  then  read  by 
Mr.  Fairholt,  in  which  reference  was  made  to 
Mr.  Eastlake’s  work  and  to  Mr.  Uendrie’s 
translation  of  Theophilus,  in  order  to  shew  the 
antiquity  ot  the  practice.  Copies  of  several 
early  paintings,  from  an  ancient  charter-chest, 
were  exhibited,  as  probably  the  work  of  mo- 
nastic artists,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  or 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  At  the  close 
ot  the  remarks  a caution  was  given  against  the 
liability  of  antiquaries  to  carry  every  thing  back 
to  eras  too  remote,  and  thereby  to  overlook 
those  to  whom  the  real  merit  of  bringing 
forward  such  discoveries  as  that  of  oil-painting 
was  due. 

Kent  and  Surrey  Court  of  Sewers. 
— A court  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
Kent  and  Surrey  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the 
Sessions-house,  Newington  : Mr.  Notiidge  in 
the  chair.  The  surveyor  of  the  South-Western 
Railway  Company  attended  the  court,  and  ob- 
tained permission,  on  behalf  of  that  company, 
for  the  diversion  of  the  sewer  in  York-road, 
to  which  point  that  railway  will  be  shortly  ex- 
tended, and  a spacious  terminus,  with  all 
necessary  offices,  will  be  erected  thereon.  The 
surveyor  also  received  permission,  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  to  arch  over  230  feet  of  open 
sewer  in  Vine-street,  Waterloo-roud,  forming 
part  of  the  line  of  the  continuation  of  this  rail- 
way to  London-bridge.  The  court  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  tenders  sent  in  for  making 
2,050  feet  of  sewer  in  the  Kent-road,  which 
were  as  under:— Dethick,  2,905 /.  ; Little, 
2,580/.;  Monday, 2,436/.;  Bennett, 2,347/.  10s.; 
B.  Wells  (accepted),  2,281/. 

Competition. — A premium  of  one  hundred 
guineas  is  offered  for  the  approved  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a workhouse  for  600  persons  at 
Aylsham,  or  the  usual  commission  in  its  erec- 
tion. 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and 
other  works  for  the  Y ork  new  water  works  ; 
the  erection  of  a building  for  wards  to  the 
poorhouse  in  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields  ; the 
various  works  necessary  in  finishing  two  villa 
carcases  in  Healing  Park  ; the  sinking  of  an 
artesian  well  at  Nine  Elms  ; the  excavation  of 
a patent  slip  and  cutting  foundation  for  sea 
wall  at  Harrington  harbour;  the  execution  of 
the  works  on  6|  miles  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  Leicester ; also  for  fitting  up  the  vestry 
rooms  in  the  King’s-road,  Camden-town,  with 
gas-burners,  &c. ; and  for  a supply  of  British 
and  best  plate  iron  for  the  East- India  Com- 
pany. 

Ventilating  by  Jet  of  Steam. — At  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  Dr.  Bachhoffner  is  now 
illustrating  the  effect  of  the  steam  jet  for  ven- 
tilation, used,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  in 
the  new  House  of  Lords, — shewing  how 
water,  in  its  expanded  state,  can,  by  dis- 
placing large  volumes  of  air,  contribute  to  a 
purpose  so  desirable  as  that  of  renewing  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  buildings.  Dr.  Bach- 
hoffner, by  several  historical  details,  proves 
that  the  pfan  of  ventilating  by  steam  is  not  of 
a date  60  recent  as  many  imagined,  but  was 
brought  before  the  world  in  the  year  I79L  In 
order  to  shew  the  displacement  of  air  by  steam, 
the  lecturer  has  a most  complete  set  of  mechan- 
ical apparatus,  and,  aided  by  the  enormous 
hydro-machine  of  the  institution,  produced 
some  astonishing  effects.  Among  the  results 
exhibited  was  the  drawing,  with  immense  velo- 
city, of  solid  bodies,  such  as  eggs  and  paper, 
through  an  iron  tube,  at  the  upper  part  of 
which  a jet  of  steam  was  allowed  to  pass,  while 
pieces  of  pasteboard  and  tin  were,  by  the 
force  of  the  external  air,  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  the  orifice,  that  considerable 
force  was  required  for  their  removal. 

Hint  in  Decoration. — Much  money,  says 
a foreign  correspondent  of  the  Athenceum , 
has  been  devoted  to  the  repair  and  decora- 
tion of  the  church  of  San  Andrea  at  Vercelli : 
one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  its  style 
— late  Romanesque  on  the  outside,  and  early 
Gothic  within — that  I recollect  to  have  seen. 
A simple  and  probable  effect  of  colour  has  been 
insured  by  allowing  or  simulating  the  material 
of  the  walls,  rich  red  brick,  to  be  seen  within  : 
for  instance,  round  the  high  windows,  where 
the  recessed  arches  and  the  many  jointings 
take  off  that  heaviness  of  effect  which  might 
have  been  looked  for.  Surely  now-a-days, 
when  the  combination  of  cheapness  and  or- 
nament is  so  difficult  a puzzle  for  poor  archi- 
tects to  unravel,  aud  the  churchwarden’s  pa- 
nacea— whitewash — is  so  universally  at  a dis- 
count in  favour  of  polychromy,  this  simple 
and  natural  device  to  enliven  and  enrich 
might  be  worth  consideration  in  our  village 
churches. 

A Query. — Sir:  Suppose (P)  pounds  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute,  represented  the  power 
required  to  roll  a certain  cylinder  over  a certain 
uniform  inflexible  road  at  a given  rate.  Also 
suppose  (p)  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  represented  the  power  required  to  crush 
a certain  uniform  substance  placed  equally 
throughout  upon  that  road.  [That  is,  the 
power  required  to  crush  just  so  much  of  that 
substance  in  any  given  time,  as  the  cylinder 
came  in  contact  with  during  that  time.] 
Question.  Would  (however  great  the  diameter 
of  the  said  cylinder,  and  however  great  its 
weight)  as  much  power  as  (P-f/?)  pounds 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute  be  required 
to  move  the  said  cylinder  on  the  said  road 
over  the  said  substance  at  the  given  rate,  that 
substance  being  crushed  thereby  ? J.  W. 

New  Beacon  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. — 
On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  shoal,  an  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Pott’s  pneumatic  process  for 
sinking  piles  has  been  made  by  the  Trinity 
House  corporation,  in  the  erection  of  a beacon, 
the  stability  of  which,  it  is  said,  ‘ is  rendered 
a matter  of  demonstrative  certainty.’  For  the 
toundation,  five  cast-iron  hollow  columns,  the 
central  one  2 feet  6 inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  others  less,  were  made  to  sink 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  while  lifting  the 
sand,  to  a depth  of  32  feet,  and  were 
then  all  well  secured  together  by  wrought- 
iron  rods  and  clips.  On  this  the  beacon  has 
been  erected.  The  Admiralty,  says  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce , are  adopting  Dr.  Pott’s  in- 
vention on  various  parts  of  the  English  coast. 


Effect  of  Smoke  on  Buildings.— -In  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Guy  last  week,  at  the  City  of 
London  "Literary  Institution,  he  directed  at- 
tention to  “ the  smoke  nuisance,”  pointing  it 
out  as  not  merely  a contaminator,  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  of  pure  air,  so  necessary  to 
good  health,  but  as  most  expensive  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  relation  to  the  frequent  oc- 
casion which  it  gives  for  the  washing  of  linen, 
for  painting,  and  cleansing  of  paint  and  gild- 
ing, as  productive  also  of  disfigurement  of  our 
most  beautiful  public  buildings.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  smoke  nui- 
sance he  shewed,  that  expense,  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  clothes  incurred  by  washing,  and  of  fur- 
niture by  cleaning,  amounts  to  half  a million 
sterling  per  year,  and  that  between  the  ill 
effects  of  the  smoke,  and  of  bad  drainage,  a 
million  and  a half  of  money  has  been  computed 
to  be  lost  yearly  to  the  public.  Now  all  that 
might  be  saved  by  a legislative  enactment, 
which  would  compel  manufacturers  and  others, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  consume  their  own  smoke, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  would  create  a tho- 
rough system  of  good  drainage  in  our  towns, 
and  compel  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
to  every  house,  with  proper  ventilation.  As  an 
instance  of  the  disfigurement  of  public  build- 
ings by  smoke,  he  directed  attention  to  the 
new  palace  at  Westminster,  which,  in  the  short 
space  of  a few  years,  has  been  sadly  blackened 
by  the  volumes  of  dense  smoke  poured  forth 
by  our  river  steam-boats.  And  when  they  re- 
flected on  the  immense  sum  of  money  already 
expended,  and  yet  to  be  expended  on  that  build- 
ing, and  on  its  costly  carvings,  and  on  the 
richly  wrought  works  of  art  with  which  it  is  to 
be  decorated,  they  must  agree  with  him  that 
measures  ought  to  be  enforced  to  suppress  the 
smoky  nuisance.  The  lecturer  then  pointed 
out  the  means  of  abating  the  nuisance,  and  as 
an  example  of  the  saving  which  large  con- 
sumers, including  manufacturers,  might,  on 
principles  of  science  and  economy,  effect  by 
consuming  their  own  smoke,  he  instanced  a 
manufacturer  at  Bradford,  who  saved  fully 
500/.  a year  by  the  adoption  of  the  art.  One 
means  by  which  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
vomited  forth  from  factory  chimneys  and  steam- 
boats might  be  greatly  abated,  was  by  feeding 
the  fire  frequently  with  coals  in  small  quantity, 
instead  of  at  long  intervals  with  a large  quan- 
tity. Another  reason  why  men  should  endea- 
vour to  suppress  the  smoke  nuisance,  was 
founded  on  the  benefits  which  such  an  accom- 
plishment would  confer  upon  the  spread  and 
value  of  the  arts.  At  present,  inconsequence 
of  its  deteriorating  effects,  men  of  taste  in  the 
arts  were  deterred  from  expending  money  on 
them  to  the  extent  they  otherwise  would. 

‘Steeple  Jack’  at  Peterhead. — The 
steeple  of  the  parish  church  at  Peterhead  was 
recently  pointed  with  Roman  cement,  and  the 
vane  repaired,  by  a native  of  Dundee,  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  ‘ Steeple  Jack,’  who,  by 
means  of  a common  kite,  contrived  to  throw  a 
cord,  and  by  means  of  that  a rope,  over  the 
cross-irons  below  the  vane,  and  then,  with  a 
swinging  seat  at  one  end  of  the  rope  and  a 
counterbalance  at  the  other,  running  over  a 
pulley  on  the  vane  spindle,  leisurely  accom- 
plished all  the  necessary  repairs. 

Blind  Builders. — Under  this  head  some- 
time ago,  we  gave  the  tendeis  for  painting 
Hampstead  Church,  which  shewed  a distres- 
sing difference  in  amounts.  The  builder, 
whose  lowest  tender  was  accepted,  has  written 
to  say,  that  he  has  now  completed  the  work  to 
his  own  satisfaction  as  to  profit,  and  that  the 
other  contractors  must  have  misunderstood 
what  was  necessary,  or  something  worse.  Our 
heading  was  nevertheless  the  right  one.  Whe- 
ther it  applies  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  in 
cases  where  we  use  it,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Proposed  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Mid- 
dlesex.— Thirty-nine  competitors  have  sent 
in  plans  in  competition  for  the  proposed  asy- 
lum at  Colney  Hatch,  with  estimates  varying 
from  40,000/.  to  150,000/. ! ! We  are  informed 
that  two  or  three  of  the  architects  have  dis- 
graced themselves,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  competition,  by  privately  sub- 
mitting their  designs  to  some  of  the  magis- 
trates before  sending  them  in. 

Death  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  the  Archi- 
tect.— We  regret  to  announce,  that  Mr.  Cot- 
tingham, long  well  known  as  an  ecclesiastical 
architect,  died  on  the  13th  inst.  at  his  house,  in 
the  Waterloo-road,  after  a long  and  painful 
illness. 


English  Buildings  in  China. — A loca- 
tion on  the  Canton  river  for  warehouses,  &c., 
and  a site  for  a church,  have  been  at  length 
obtained,  and  at  Shanghai  our  people  have  got 
about  100  acres  for  building,  with  roads,  drain- 
age, &c.,  all  their  own.  At  Hong  Kong, 
every  public  work  and  building  is  now  either 
finished  or  in  progress,  except  a government 
house,  for  which  a site  and  estimates  have  been 
got.  The  Chinese  people,  however, at  Canton, 
Shingansze,  &c.,  still  look  upon  the  English 
‘ barbarian  ’ as  if  he  were  ‘ a Bull  in  a China 
shop,’  and  threaten  that  stone  cutters  will  be 
cut  all  into  small  pieces,  bricklayers  ‘broken 
like  a tile,’  and  all  and  sundry  ‘ looked  upon  as 
beasts,’  who  dare  to  lift  a little  finger  either  in 
‘ supplying  with  tiles,  wood,  granite,  or  other 
building  materials,’  or  in  building  for  or 
otherwise  aiding  and  abetting  this  ‘ detested 
brood  ’ in  their  ‘ design  upon  the  country.’ 

Lighting  by  Electricity. — A renewed 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  accomplish 
this  great  end, — the  ‘ light  of  nature  ’ itself,  it 
maybe; — a patent  to  that  end  having  been 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Cooper’s- 
hill,  Thames  Ditton,  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
which  consists  in  the  method  of  producing  a 
permanent  light  by  continually  presenting  one 
or  more  points  or  surfaces  of  carbon,  or  other 
suitable  material,  to  the  path  of  an  electric 
current. 

Patriarchal  Plane  Tree.  — In  the 
grounds  of  Kippenross,  near  Stirling,  close  by 
the  Scottish  Central  Railway,  there  is  a magni- 
ficent old  plane  tree,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — girth  of  smallest  part  of  trunk,  1 9 feet ; 
girth  close  to  the  ground,  42  feet ; extreme 
width  of  branches  from  point  to  point,  114 
feet;  height,  100  feet.  The  cubic  contents 
are  875  feet,  and  the  supposed  age  upwards  of 
400  years. 

State  of  the  Church  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr. — At  a vestry  meeting  recently 
held,  it  was  moved  by  the  rector’s  warden, 
that  a rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound  be  assessed  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  which  is  in  a very 
bad  state,  and  for  the  necessary  improvement 
of  which  an  estimate  of  1,500/.  had  been  ob- 
tained. An  amendment,  however,  was  moved, 
and  the  rate  refused  by  the  parishioners. 

Architecture  at  University  College. 
— The  course  of  architecture  and  construction 
at  University  College  will  commence  on  Tues- 
day, the  19th,  and  will  continue  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  for  the  first  year’s  class,  at  six, 
and  for  the  second  year’s  class,  at  a quarter- 
past  seven. 

Pitt’s  Self-adjusting  Lock  Furniture 
and  Spindle. — An  improvement  in  the 
mounting  and  fixing  of  door  furniture,  adver- 
tised in  our  present  No.,  deserves  notice.  It 
is  the  best  arrangement  of  the  sort  that  we 
have  seen. 


TENDERS. 

The  following  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
alms-houses,  chapel,  lodges,  &c.,  to  be  built  at 
Garratt,  near  Merton,  were  opened  by  the 
managers  of  the  St.  Clement’s  Danes  Holborn 
Estate  Charity,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties, 
at  their  offices,  Essex-street,  Strand,  on  Mon- 
day last: — 


Lock  and  Nesham  ^16,195 

Kelk 15,994 

Burton 15,487 

Piper 15,280 

Hayward  and  NLxon 15,237 

Lawrence 15,240 

Grirasdell 15,153 

Myers  14,890 

Andrews,  Epsom 14,882 

Hicks  (accepted) 14,420 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" District ' Surveyors'  Fees.”— The  award  in  question  shall  have 
early  attention.  It  has  hut  just  now  received  the  assent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Correspondents  should  not 
be  impatient  with  us : moreover,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  a dis- 
cretion. 

"J.  W.  L”— We  will  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  Its  equal  con. 
traction  to  the  extent  of  six  inches  seems  unlikely. 

“ IF.  A.  S.” — The  MS.  was  returned,  with  thanks. 

“ Constant  Subscriber."— The  work  on  “ Kitchens  ” has  not  been 
published. 

Deceived — “ B.  B.,”  “ Carpenter,”  “ F.H.  J.,”  “ A.  A.,”  “ W.  A.  B.'i 
(out  of  our  province!,  “ W.  G.  B.,”  “ J.  R.  C.,”  “ Subscriber  for  3$ 
Years,”  “ P.  B.,”  “ F,  S.”  “ B.”  (next  week),  “ Principles  of  the 
Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  Engineering.”  By  Julius  Weisbach. 
Yol.I.  (Hippolyte  Bailliere,  Regent-street,  1847.) 

"Bools,  Prices,  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1_  T „ T°  the  building  public. 

7 I It  S T - R A T E ORNAMENTS 

,,  ,p,'n  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENT  mid  PLASTER  OF 
Ll.I?’  a.Ufn^n;iblu  consisting  of  leases,  Ballustcrs,  pcr- 


j Allis,  at  reasonable  jinccs.  consisting  of  Vases,  Ballustcrs,  per- 
Wt  BrioXct.  “SJE, 

, i .?  CK(b  U i Nlnsquos.  Heads,  Figures,  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other iChimney-shafts,  Soffits  Bed-moulds,  Patents,  &c.  Ac.  Ac.- 

“*  *»•  mS®R  E «.  WWl 


G-.—  - TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ao. 

REl:  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  he  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 
yaru  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  can  he  accommodated  with  a 
nwr  ^odicsftcCrght"' APPly  CUAHLES  FORMB Y.Esq., Hailing" 

jTJHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

!Vy  Casks  that,  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  sonic  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
is  29  inches  long  by  17}  across  the  head,  out- 
■ : i hia  pocket  can  asccr- 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

jf-*-  ?V910I)'  JVV;L^[ftn,l!facUr<,r  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
^t1' teaLu“cI'ln^  W?rks’  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROlHisKHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


T>OR  TLAND  CEMENT. — Testimonials 

~ received  from  all  quarto's  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  propriety  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con- 
sequently  superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposcs-such  as 
Uic  Building  and  Lining  of  Reservoirs.  Cisterns,  Baths,  Fishponds, 
& h,  7 , teninl  1 lastenngand  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
!i™  . ^00UJ  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  in  sand. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank- street,  West- 


XV  EENE’SPATENTMARBLE  CEMENT 

f'.iM01'"!?  nn  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  ofPortland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
aromtrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
JHillhnuk-strcct,  Westminster,  and  Seol-strect,  Liverpool. 


A PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

LM  AY b on  SALE,  a Larue  Assort- 

..  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 
u g .A,  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

“ S SK  from  I inch  to  14  inch  thick. 

$ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 

(laAeP^loorYandLSotkE'S  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 


A LFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  tbe 

i , Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  in 
“\r8C  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parcUel  breadth  mid  thickness, 
Mmifili™  ills”.ia  van8ty  of  machine  prepared 

Moulduigs,  w luch  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
nm  \u\rknral'i3  np'7.South.wn,'k  1!ri,|KC  Wharf,  Baukside.and 
t>ld  Barge  W liarf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


rI^  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

DaJc’ MA II OGANYnnd  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermoud- 
. £U,.'.n.oar  tbe  Dricklaycrs'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
» JJS) H-LO ARDI N G FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MO  U .LIl In  Go  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
HJS  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 

? ‘ r a .bV"n.ls!,  veneers,  and.logs ; PnntUc,  Oak. 

and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  frtc  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A PAUL  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c., 

-C-*-*  Clieshunt,  Herts,  have  a LARGE  STOCK  of  FI. MS 
Uu  BEECH,  BIRCH,  CHESTNUTS,  OAK,  POPLARS 
8 feet  to  13  feet  high  ; also  Evergreens' 


-RATHSIDE  CEMENT  WORKS,  estab. 

lished  to  supply  a genuine  quality  of  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  Factor,  8,  Laurence  Pountuey  Hill, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Depots Three  Cranes  Wharf,  GO,  Upper 
a hames-street ; St.  George's  Wharf,  Upper  Belgrnvc -place.  Pimlico ; 
Burtons  Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth ; Railway  Wharf. 
Greenwich.  , 

N.B.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Bricks  at  reasonable  prices. 


CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 

sive  alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery  nt 
his  CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL- WALL,  POPLAR 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  In 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
nnd  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  & ' ” " ' 

E ail-street,  Blackfriars. 


GREAVES'S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  B,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 


a adhesive  qualities 


forms  a solid  mass— sets  .... ... .. 

one  bushel  0f  ]jme  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a,  beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CA  UT I ON M essrs.  ST  E V E NS  an  d SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  cn 
nconsly  said  to  lie  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  nor  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  run.’  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion ol  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  Jt  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 


SAW  MILLS,  G1LLING HAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

npiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  mid 
roaiC„i'Carla§^fbc'!‘k\,c7nnccUA  wiSh  «‘e  Thames  by  the  Urosvenor 
charge.  ^00as  itched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghnm-strcet,  Pimlico. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX— HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY 

■\rOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

A ’ . C°u!j .°/ Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions  in  th» 
County  of  Middlesex,  will  he  holden  at  the  Sewers’  Office,  No.  7 
Hatton  Garden,  on  I R1DAY,  the  29th  day  of  October,  1847,  at  Two 
o clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely.  u 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Sununoncr  nnd  Crycr, 


Sewers’ Office,  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  Ac. 

__ No.  7,  Hatton  Garden. 

r_ i _ i j - , TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 
lutSt  '5  tr"i!bn®3' onground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
Bistnct  of  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  the  Parish  of  St 
rnu!’,?5dV  w?Un,tch’  au'1  ‘he  Liberty  of  Norton  Falgatc,  in  tho 
muprt  ■ 1 and  tbe  borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

r|^HE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  above 

JL  Limits,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  previous  to 
mnkmg  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any 
part  intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
, !vntf.'  h um  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
uhelr  ™a"a6<-'™ent,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  apnlf- 
by  Petition,  the  form  of  which  may  ho  hod  at 
Kj?  ’ A ub  ib  muflt  he  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended  lino 
rcgulations^'d  wblcb  must  be  coustructed  confomiably  with  their 

m <?,’jL°Xdcr  t0  pre\cllt  thc  serious  evils  and  inconveniences  that 
must  ausc  from  ground  proposed  to  he  built  upon  being  excavated 

tS^d.l,c  “ *" 1,10 10™‘ 

InvHi  the  (lummissiouerH  do  also  give  Notice,  that  whenever  the 
lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
wli i u mlt  of  the,r  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 

am  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drams  into  sewers,  to  lie  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings : and  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erec- 
se°vcr°f  1Uly  klU  - 'ViU  bc  rennitted  to  he  made  upon  or  over  any 
^ communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without  pre- 
n “U'lresnid  wil1  be  stopped  ont ; mid  the  parties 

making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.— By  the  Court 
. „ m,  , STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks/ 

.V  1,18  .Public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by  tho 
said  Commissioners  arc  to  he  paid  by  the  tenant,  n~J  ” 


tholaudlord  c 


N.B.  Estimates  gi 


n for  Sawing  nnd  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 

PROCESS  X>AV1,S0N  AND  SVMINGTON’S  PATENTED 

rVli C Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

*r,,  infonn  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Budders,  Ship  Builders,  aud  others,  that  their  estahlisliment  (for 
eeii-souing,  sawing,  aud  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherlnthe.,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
maimer,  ilie  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  tlie  entire  removal 
oi  moisture,  hardens  the  giyfis,  prevents  further  shrinkage  I no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  (loorhoards,  doors,  shutters,  nnd 
Similar  work.  For  licences  to  work,  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W:  H. 
1 AN  yUER  AY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
23,  R cw  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  lias  boon  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seusoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cout  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width,  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot- walks,  Malt-houses,  Corii  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
5.b£.\cJ“X.Price'  nn(1  tbe  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  1'IL- 
MNGTON,  POLGNOEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
. WHAJtF-KOAD,  CITY-ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and 


, j-:;-  --  --  -j  »■—  u..d  allowed  by 

t of  tlic  rent,  except  where  the  tenant,  by  special 
lenient,  isjiound  to  defray  the  same. 


GAS  MOVEMENT.' 

HE  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  GAS- 

BURNER  is  acknowledged  by  thc  highest  authorities  to  ho 
tlie  greatest  improvement  hitherto  effected  in  the  means  of  pro- 
duciiig  artificial  light.  Architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  tlie 
public,  ore  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  tills  new  burner,  the 
modus  ooemudi  of  which  ib  totally  different  to  that  of  tlie  many 
Burners  lately  brought  into  notice.  The  patentees  of  the  National 
,u^'c  .J,iuraer  are  desirous  that  the  most  rigid  test  should  be 
applied  to  tlie  same,  and  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  possesses  the 
greatest  amount  of  illuminating  power  at  a lesser  consumption  of 
ons  than  nnv  nH.»r  i""-"”-  - ■-  exccllentjjr  well  adapted 

dwellings.— To 

pyrin-—.-' 

NEE 

istimoninls  forwarded  free. 


pcrimental  r 

,.EEiF?.’: 3?!  Be^'tlier  lune,  Holbom,  A description,  diagram,  and 


T ES LIE'S  PATENTS. — GAS  CON- 

R-J  SUMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 
md  economic  advantages  : — ■ > 

1.  His  BURNERS  arc  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
s expense  and  danger  increasing  with 


pensive  to  the  consumer  ; 
the  impurity. 

2-, His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
™?de  m sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIUU  I,  from  either  three,  four,  or  live  cuhio  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 

•' -uirement  of  light  by  tlie  consumer,  all  of 

o one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 


winch  are  applicable 


ud  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light 

' r Patent  AUTOMATON 


. -L.Uia  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  torn  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  tlie  gas  mains,  and 
Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers : 
" price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform. 


entire  thickness. 

».  its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  thc  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes.  It  possesses  great,  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  lire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  thc  floors  of  halls  nnd  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  nnd  uniform  surface  give  it  on  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  he  given.  To  he  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  nnd  Cement  Manufacturers,  ISO.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canniug- 
place,  Liverpool, 


London  and  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  tlie  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  sj-stem 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  dividcd.-For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


London  assurance  corpora- 

TION.— Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  tho  Reign  of  King 
George  the  First,  a.d.  1720.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  Cornliill,  nnd  10 
Regent-street. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Gross  Profits  are  given  to  the  Assured,  thc 
Corporation  taking  thc  remaining  third,  out  of  which  they  pay  tlie 
ex penscs  of  carrying  on  this  department,  thus  giving  thc  public  all 
the  benefits  derived  from  Mutual  Assurance,  nnd  ail  the  security 
afforded  by  nn  old  and  opulent  Corporation.  Thc  Profits  arc  added 
ns  a Bonus  to  thc  Policy,  or  paid  in  Cosh,  or  applied  to  thc  reduction 
of  thc  future  Annual  Premiums. 

A lower  fixed  rate  without  abatement. 


Age. 


Partici  patin 


6 12  5 


Non-participating. 


6 5 II 


Prospectuses,  containing  a variety  of  modes  of  effecting  Life 
Assurance,  nud  all  information,  may  be  had  by  a personal,  or 
written,  application  to  the  Actuary. 

Fire  Insurances  on  every  description  of  Property  at  Moderate 
Rates,  and  Marine  Assurances  at  thc  Current  Premiums. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


CAEN  SUFFEBANUH  WnARF.  ROTHERHITHR 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wliarft  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensile  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  'Continual  fresh  arrivals  Dorn  their 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders. received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
work-square.  Borough l London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELORAVE 
WHARF.  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c„  nrcexecutedat  ttieclicnpest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  thc  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  aud  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sizes 
from  thc  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful va  ricty,  may  bo  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Cliuxmey-pieecs  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.— Messrs.  Wm. 

WRIGnT  nud  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers. 
Builders,  Stone  Merchants,  aud  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  tlie  laud  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Peto,  and  arc  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

Tliis  VALUABLE  STONE, so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour, 
nnd  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  solccted  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  thc  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests) 
for  building  thc  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  arc  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  thc  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire.  - - - 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.— 

IV JL  Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  thc 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  tho  principal  of  tho  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  &c.  &a. —This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  nt 
Osborne.  Apslcy  House,  Stratlifieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  thc  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  tlie  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  he 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
nnd  it  is  more  durable,  nnd  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
mnrblc.  The  choicer  productions,  such  ns  black  aud  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-tliird 
of  thc  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  nt  tlie 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  nnd 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzns,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate  work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices.— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  planed  ou  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Befgrave- 
place,  London. 


. .'nders  thc  

these  will  vary  ir. ... 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES -.—Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  until  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
if- each  ; hide  Burners,  ditto,  fin.  each ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
l handlers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  ofthc  gloss  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-oflice  order,  parable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  nt  tho 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  ho 
desired. 

LESLIE'S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  he  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
'iriok  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  nnd  materials,  that  the 
; exceed  the  present  unphilosophioal  cliim- 


wholc -expense  will  m 
’ “r< -places. 
nd  Manufactory 


j.  Conduit-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

1 ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATII,  :.nd 

other  PATENT  TILES,  nnd  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  he  obtained  in  great  variety  at  MINTON  nnd  Co.’s  Warehouse, 
9,  Alhion-place,  Survey  side  of  Blackfrinrs-bridgc ; and  at  their 
Manufactory,  Stoke-unon-Trcnt,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plain  and  ornamental;  Door  Furniture,  Ac. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  nnd 
unglazed,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.GREIVE and GUELLLER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Ilelvidere-rond,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  nnd  Co.,  Palaco-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dennston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TI LE  MACHINES,  which  arc  to  he  seen  at  work  nt  Alpcrton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a. si.  to  5 p.m. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  nianagor  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  J ohn  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  n mile  of  thc  Sudbury -station  of  tho 
London  nnd  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealiug- 
stntion  of  thc  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  tlie  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  nt  thc  office  ofthc 
Company,  Loudon,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1, 1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  he  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHTS,  Lcith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  ISuchauan-strcct, 
Glasgow  ; Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs! 
PENNY!  and  FINCH.  Penkridgc,  Staffordshire;  nnd  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


PUKTKIUS  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.South- 
wark-Undge  (nud  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
Hie  1 Ublio  arc  secure  in  having  tho  superior  make,  and  by  thc 
I ntent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  ninny  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  host  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  ns  usual.— Tlie  Trade  Supplied. 

PATENT  COPPER- WIRE  CORD. — 

Manufactory,  Gatcslicad-upon-Tync  — R.  S.  NEWALL  and 
Co.'s  PATENT  IMPROVED  COPPER-WIRE  CORDfor  Window 
Sash  Lines,  Hothouses,  Lightning  Conductors,  Hanging  Pictures, 
Clock  Cord,  nnd  various  other  purposes  for  which  hempen  rope  lias 
hitherto  been  used.  This  new  and  valuable  Patent  is  fast  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  hempen  cord,  nnd  isstrongly  recommended  to 
all  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  above.  Specimens 
of  tho  Wire  Cord  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  No.  163, 
Fcuchurch-street,  London  ; W.  T.  ALLEN,  Ageut. 


500 


THE  BUILDER, 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC,  DRAIN,  AND  CONDUIT  PIPES; 

Hoorinrc,  kidging,  paving,  and  other  tides  ; 

BUILDING,  PAVING,  AND  MANY-FORMED  BRICKS,  kc. 

Of  at  least  One  Hundred  Sorts  and  Sizes. 


THOMAS  PEAKE, 

4 WHARF,  MACCLESFIELD-STREET  SOUTH,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON, 

A CENTRAL  SITUATION, 

AND  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES, 

appreciated.  That  the  cost  of  trails  I has  been  of  late  so  reduced,  ns  toenablehim  to > Keep  a 
respectable  assortment  in  London,  where  lie  used  to  supply  Messrs-  ™ 'well  os  iii 

hilt  now  superintends  the  Depot  personally,  and  from  whnt  he  has  observed  m Town  as  well  os  m 
other  places'hc  cannot  doubt  but  that  liis  Terro-Metallic  poods  wiU  be  as  generally  adopted  as  they 
dV oin^come  known!  That  he  is  sincerely  grateful  to  his  numerous  customers  for  their  faioura 

during  so  long  a period,  and  respectfully  assures  them,  as  well  as  the  ccutuvv^being 

rely  Upon  the  advantages  derived  from  his (extensive  experience .for  a third 1 of  a .ernturv  being 

fiSS;  The  StaBfc  Lou,ii,u.  tin.'  1ml-  He,  HUXI..!  t1,„  1WMMM4  ' MHtaj 

Society  (amongst  other  persons  and  institutions),  have  borne  very  important  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this1  material!  Its  colour,  cleanliness  strength,  efficiency,  durability,  *nd 
ation  are  great  desiderata,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  honourable  Court  ol  Scwcra  loi  Wtttmmstcr,  m 
I84fi  wrote — “ I consider  they"  (viz.,  the  Terro-metallio  Pipes)  are  admirably  adapted,  from  their 
material  and  StrcnSS?aaweUas  from  their  Straightness  and  Smoothness,  for  house  and  other  drains." 
^rel v STOENGT It  STRAIGHT N ESS,  and  SMOOTHNESS,  are  not  ordinary  characteristics  ! 

e.r.f  id,  .r. 

to  “taMminthle  compactness,  solidity,  and  strength  ; arid  many  clays  wim  Id  be 
thereby1  reduced  from  a large  article  or  vessel  into  a bit  of  shapeless  scoria.  Experiments  have 
' -L-  ' *»  *?  be  a ^ct,  and  they  muW  be  wiffllyvepe^d.  Indeed,  pers°pa  in  the  habit  rf 


purposes  such  as  drains  or  conduits’  not  "only  on  account  of  acids  being  innocuous,  even  to  the  bod  v, 

KSE  *,«  s.  w>>  aj  * sum**  wj*^45gra»Jrtss 


dy-formed  ground  with- 


“ ■ '-rmed  shoulders,  which  are  of  a piece  with  them,  not  stuck  to  them  after  they  aie 
s also  further  submitted  that  the  Terro-Metallic  cannot  fail  to  take  preferencpagainst 


every  other  material  of  inferior  firmness,  solidity,  and  strength  of  bodily  texture,  in  proportion  .... 
the  Public  shall  severally  have  au  opportunity  to  judge  fur  itself  by  examining  and  comparing  it  in 
every  point  of  view  with  all  competing  materials,  and  deciding  according  to  their  intrinsic  merits 
respcctmdja  PLAIN  TILES  for  roofs  are  cither  Blue,  Brindled,  or  Red  They  are  neither 

nailed  nor  pegged  but  are  hung  upon  sawn  laths,  1 inch  by  3-Sths  of  an  inch,  by  knobs  which  take 
firmer  hoick  Mthe  wind  lifts  the  lower  end  of  the  Tiles.  Hence,  and 

the  security  of  such  covering  in  exposed  situations  and  stormy  weather.  RIDGES,  1I1PS,  AN  D 
V ALLIES Jare  neatly  tiled,  superseding  the  use  of  Lead,  which  is  liable  to  be  either  stolen  or  reyfo- 
l-atcd  bv  worms.  Plain  Tiles,  of  some  antiquity  and  comparatively  rude  manufacture,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  are  still  effioicut  upon  roofs  where  they  have  lain  undisturbed  for  150  years  ; and  a mansion 
called  Turnhurst,  the  last  residence  of  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  Brindley,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance Sudbury  Hall,  lately  occupied  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  t he  seats  of  Earl  Talbot 
aud  Lord  Hatherton,  also  churches  and  other  valuable  buildings,  are  covered  with  Plain  ilics 
11  inches  by  7 Inches  by  7-16ths  of  au  inch,  of  which  l.ooo  lay  200  square  feet,  at  8-mch  gauge, 
and  wefgll  from  20  to  25  cwt.  Bricklayers  usually  do  both  tiling  and  pointing.  The 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  prefer  these  Tiles  to  all  other  material,  am*n  Lead . and 
Copper  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Sutherland  arc  m the  habit  of  using  lerro-Metidlic  articles, 
and  possess  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chatsworth  and  Trcntham,  of  Mr  Peakes  mauuf^tyc,  pro- 
bably the  best  as  well  as  most  varied  specimens  of  tiled  roofs  in  the  world.  Travellers,  who  imme- 
diate^ after  hurricanes  have  traversed  districts  where  Thatch  and  all  kinds  of  Slates  have  been 
used  as  well  as  these  Tiles,  have  no  doubt  observed  the  damage  sustained  by  roofs  of  other  materials, 
whilst  Terro-Metallic  Tiled  Roofs  were  uninjured.  Consequently,  the  latter  are  preierred  m the 
bleak  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Ac.  In  regard  to  the  strength  of  timber  required  for 
Plain  Tiles,  it  mav  he  acceptable  to  describe  one  of  two  similar  roofs,  which  stand  perfectly,  although 
affected  bv  verv  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  from  the  manufacturing  operations  carrying  on 
under  them.  The  building  is  210  feet  long  uud  18  feet  wide,  without  partition.  No  stronger  timber 
is  used  Hum  red  deals,  11  inches  by  3 inches.  The  principals  are  loj  feet  apart ; there  are  two  side 
trees  on  each  side,  5j  niches  by  3 inches ; the  spars  are  3 inches  by  2*  inches,  and  18  inches  apart. 
The  laths  are  sawn  1 in.  by  3-Stlis  of  an  inch.  The  pitch  is  between  a third  aud  a square.  These  1 lies  keep 
the  interior  of  buildings  comparatively  warnuin  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  timber  of  the  root  Their  appearance  in  perspective  upon  buildings  erected  in  the  Early  English 
style  is  approved  ; the  efleet  is  varied  also  by  the  drips,  or  lower  ends  of  the  tiles,  being  moulded  to 
numerous  devices.  “ shewing-  off  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  ot  straight  and  waved  lines. 
The  P AN  TILES  are  both  of  the  usual  form,  aud  of  a new  pattern,  which  (at  light  cost)  give  a 
marked  character  to  the  roofs  of  such  edifices  as  they  suit,  the  cuiwes,  both  concave  and  convex, 
being  much  larger  and  bolder  than  lias  been  the  case  usually.  GRECIAN  AND  ITALIAN  TILES 
nrefumished,  with  weather  stop  or  rib  aud  groove  in  the  lap,  forming  a beautiful  and  almost 
everlasting  covering.  Of  the  different  kinds  it  has  been  said,  “ In  short,  wo  consider  them  as  the  best 
of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings."  RIDGE  AND  HIP  TILES  are 
plain,  capped,  rolled  tops,  also  grooved  to  receive  various  patterns  of  vertical  ornaments ; the  saddles 
are  moulded  to  suit  the  angle  formed  by  the  roof ; they  are  made  in  one  piece,  aud  not  fastened  at 
the  ancle  with  bits  of  iron,  like  slate  ridges,  to  come  apart  as  soon  as  the  clips  shall  rust  away : 
the  pitch  should  be  stated  in  the  order.  The  rolls  are  hollow,  admitting  a circular  rod  of  any  length 
to  be  passed  through  them.  VALLEY  TILES  are  equally  efficient  ant  more  economical  and 
durable  than  Lead.  Zinc,  &c.  PAVING  TILES  consist  or  Squares,  Blue  and  Red,  of  several  sizes, 
of  octagon  and  small  squares  of  ditterent  colours  ; of  hexagons,  of  diamonds,  and  neatly -worked  thin 
floor-bricks,  for  intersection  with  each  other,  to  form  a variety  of  pleasing  pavements.  To  lay  these 
Tiles,  make  the  ground  solid,  and  spread  a little  sand  or  Sue  furnace  ashes  over  it ; place  the  Tiles 
upon  mortar,  or  other  material,  thinly  spread,  but  keep  the  joints  free,  aud  fill  them  afterwards  with 
sharp  sand,  which  should  be  spread  over  the  Tiles,  aud  swept  to  and  l'ro  for  a few  days 
with  a besom.  Lay  boards  upon  the  Tiles  to  walk  upon  until  the  mortar,  or  other  material  in  which 
they  shall  be  laid,  is  set  firmly.  Square  Tiles,  8 inches  by  0 inches,  and  lj  to  1}  inches  thick,  are 
extensively  used  iu  the  floors  of  Fireproof  Warehouses  at  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Preston  ; 
also  for  all  the  floors  of  Fireproof  Cotton  Mills  and  other  large  buildings.  Comparatively  speaking, 
these  tiled  floors  yield  neither  sand  nor  dust ; the  bearings  ana  axles  of  machinery,  therefore,  as  well 


, , , . ...  ,„„„ii,„  fabric  being  wrought  by  it, suffer  less  injury  by  these  floors  than 

as  the  £ rB  fpr  so  uares*  and  oU^r  formsof  Tiles,  are  used  to  nave  Aisles  in  Churches,  Entrance- 

KltS  SE  " M,  uid  otlicr  Dwillte.  CotWes,  lutetau,  Cdlm 

Schools,  See.  They  arc  easily  cleaned,  even  from  grease 

uric  its  to  an  v reasonable  dimensions,  are  supplied,  those 
in  S X5i» aftSSS?  Bridges,  Cnnal  lock.,.  fcwmOM 

. 1" ,'!“*?»;■  Hit?'! KICKS  1’iS iXT^IClik  CLlXlCEiilllilL'ItS.  ware- 

s' 

^SOclfFT  PlPlis  for* DRAINS,  CONDUITS,  FLUES,  &c.  may  be  had  of  different  diameters, 

jswfe&.'vss.  itsSvsat  .*aA  s&srsa  us 

iiut^id  of^Brickwork,  which  must  be  ,^rec^r^  a per^eent.  p^jjg5 

of  various "d iametera  2STlffita“  SS'SSent Mtf into 
Wore toe? are ftrcTmake  superior  surface  Channels,  especially  adapted  to  convey  water 
down  the  sdoU  or  railway  and  other  works.  The  Pipes.  Bricks,  aud  other  articles  have  been,  and 
eonthiue  to  bolii  extoirsivc  use  in  the  construction  and  draining  of  railway  and  other  important 
works  a pro'of  of  ^he  estimation  in  which  they  arc  held  by  the  Engineer^ 


n the  Walls,  and  make  a neat  and  durable  finish, 
if  any  colour  they  will  take  and  retain  for  a long 
^rGA^EJ^^^^GimcitUer  with  a bead  along  the  top  or  au  OG,  has  a neat  appearance, 

and  other  tilings  from  choking  Drains;  they  arc  suited  to  g ravelled- w a Iks  in  laiks,lle.isuiL- 
ana  otnei^tmugs  4 ®o  .streets.  Sculleries,  Courts,  Areas,  and  all  other  places 


lume,  guv.  ......  ....  used  to  pave  Kilns  for  drying 

.well  as  Wool  and  other  materials  used  by  manufacturers  and 
u either  oblong  or  square,  about  3 inches  thick,  and  of  (litlerent  sizes  ; 
horizontal  Flues,  extending  from  centre  t ' * " ' 


o centre  of  the  mid-feathers 


wh“redwa^entoraeDr^f’  CH  ANN  EL  ’BRlckJ!^  lengths,  brcmlths  and 

uatteims  to  lav  in  any  place  paved  with  flag  or  other  material  where  water  is  to  be  earned  off. 
\v  YLL-COPING,  of  several  patterns  and  dimensions,  calculated  to  preserve  vvalls,  and  especially 
those  built  of  bricks  of  questionable  durability  ; one  of  the  patterns,  with  Bridge  Tiles  over  the 
iohits  uiflTormwith  t.eGrecian  Tiles  for  ltoofs.  CHIMNEY-TOPS  are  manufactured  to  suit 
ilu^tomers,  n few  patterns  are  always  ready  for  sale.  Many  smoky  chimneys,  which  . had  not  been 
benefitted  by  any  other  means,  have  been  cured  by  a roomy  Pipe  three  feet  long,  pierced  all  over 

Wit*PUGK)i Ml 'tI LlS'are ' of  various  patterns,  to  place  in  partitions;  also,  ch^tober  floore  to 

prevent  the  noise  of  one  room  from  being  nnnunoyance  in  others.  KILN-I LOOR  TILLS  arc  of  two 
izVfl  InchM  and  ia  inches  square,  and  wett pierced ,;_they  •«*  ">  nave  K.lns  for  drvme 

and  seasoning.  Malt,  Grain  *“  11  *” 

others.  FLUE  COVERS 
they  are  used 

Fool 

sequence,  1st,  of  its  being  illegal  ns  well  ns  inhuman  to  cm"'— 

chimneys  and  down-draughts,  owing  to  defects  in  the  joints  ot  ....  - ---  - ---  ..  . ■-  . 

the  parget  having  perished  ; and,  3rd.  of  many  and  disastrous  tires  attributable  to  the  latter  defects. 
These  linings  are  made  of  a peculiar  mixture  of  materials  to  bear  heat  and  oold  ; they  are  of  different 
dimensions  and  forms  of  area,  aud  are  unquestionably  deserving  ot  attention  from  all  who  are 
erecting  or  altering  chimneys  ; they  have  been  extensively  used  m some  parts  of  the  kingdom  foi , 

man  v vears  past,  and  with  entire  satisfaction.  . ...  , . 

1‘loW  TO  CUT  OR  FIT  TERRO-METALLIC  WARE  : rule  upon  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the 
article  the  line  of  division  proposed,  then  with  the  cutting-cud  of  a briek-hnmmcr,  or  other 

«•*  s aassas^wsar*  w 

- them  to  lime  or  other  similar  dust, — or  to  mortar,  the 


desideratum  in  con- 

, .iimbiug-boys ; 2nd,  of  smoky 
brickwork  between  the  flues,  r-  1 


proportioned  t — 

articles,  care  should  be  taken  not  ti 
stains  from  which  cannot  be  removed.  Ridging  or  I . 
and  in  mortar  almost  black  with  smith's  refuse  or  iurnace  sand. 

THE  TILERIES  ARE  SITUATED  near  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  about  Three  iurlougs 
from  the  Main  Line  of  t he  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  with  which  it  is  to  lie  connected  as  soon  as 
finished  by  a private  branch,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  from  the  Tren  t to  the 
Mersey,  rendering  transit  both  expeditious  and  cheap  to  the  port 

other  parts  of  the  emplre.__  ^FOR  EXPORT  ATION  TO  THIl  BRITISH ) CO  LON  I^S  | and^Foieigu 


s generallv.  MERCHANTS  iu  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  especially,  will  hn d these  goods 
susceptible  of  extended  and  lucrative  commerce.  THE  MANUFACTURER  lb  NOI  IN  THE 
CARRYING  TRADE,  aud  therefore  cannot  undertake  carriage  of  Ins  goods,  excepting  to Beliycr 
them  alongside  of  carriages,  boats,  or  railway  trucks  at  his  own  wharfs  or  branch  railway,  at  which 
time  he  expects  them  to  be  signed  for  " in  good  condition,"  and  responsibility  to  end  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  POSSIBLE  VARIATION  IN  SIZE  OF  ARTICLES-PIPES,  as  well  ns  other  things 
contained  in  the  lists,  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  stated  dimensions  and  weights  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, as  accurate  as  circumstances  permit,  and  sufficiently  so,  it  is  hoped,  for ' general . lului  nintiou. 
PU RCILASERS  NOT  TO  PICK  THE  ARTICLES,  which  arc  sorted  "ACCORDING  10  1HE 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  TRADE,”  as  soon  as  drawn  nut  of  the  ovens,  and  lmvn 
hccu  placed  upon  the  works  or  other  premises  in  the  usual  manner  they  a 


taki 


e not  to  be  picked,  but 


ail  together  as  far  as  the  number  required  ; still,  purchasers  may  select  any  of  the  lots  to  lie 
ipplied  from,  provided  they  do  nut  reject  any  of  the  articles.  NEW  L Y-DESIGNLD  ART  1CLES, 
ND  ALTERATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  EXTRA  CHARGES  form 


nr  li  1 "i  1-11.0 1 ' I ->  I j U .'Ull  juddd, 

w moulds  or  altering  otliera,  and 


AND  AbTlIliATlUllS  Sliww-'l'  IU  r,.Y  1 -IV.-I  iuuwd,,  ..u.  iu»iu»  v.  ' . " , V ’ 

for  extra  labour  iu  piercing,  nicking,  dividing,  or  altering  any  article  from  the  established  fora 
size.  NUMBER  IN  COUNT  is  ten  times  ten  in  a hundred,  ten  of  which  make  a thousand.  TEL 
RESPECTING  CREDIT,  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS,  AND  PAYMENT,  must  be  regulated  pn 
pally  bv  tlie  nature  of  tlic  disbursements  in  the  trade,  and  partly  by  sueh  special  bargains  as  the 
manufacturer  may  enter  into  ; Excise,  Wages,  and  other ^ ouL(Joings,  are  prompt  anajvitnout^a^te- 


Mpective  items  to  be  subject  to  uuai»»  w»  i™-  , 

JNCE  I N DISPENSABLE  iu  special  bargains,  or  any  other  mstiiiice  where  goods  are  to  he  delivered 
before  they  shall  be  paid  for.  LETTERS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  toeitlicrNo-l  Whait 
Macclesfield-street  South,  City-road  Basin,  London:  or  to  The  lilenes,  Tunstall,  Staflordslnre 
Potteries. 


“ I consider  they,”  the  Terro-Metallic  Drain  Pipes,  “ are  admirably  adapted,  from  their  material 
and  Strength,  as  well  as  from  tlieir  Straightness  and  Smoothness,  for  house  aud  other  drains." — 
JiTtnict  from  a letter  by  John  Phillips,  Jit q.,  Surveyor  to  tlu. : honourable  Commissioners  of  Heuters for 
Westminster  and  part  of  Middlesex, 


e attention  of  the  Court  to  the  necessity  of  its  taking  steps  to  procure  immediately 


, — — o desirable  to  procure 

some  with  Bevelled  Ends  to  suit  the  sides  of  the  Sewers  * * 4 and  others  of  a funnel  shape, 
similar  to  the  model  presented  herewith,  for  the  Gullies  aud  Gully  Drains.  Fig.  2 shews  the  mode, 
by  means  of  pipes,  of  connecting  private  draius  with  new  sewers  ; and  as  it  is  essential,  both  as  regards 
economy  and  sound  construction,  that  they  should  be  worked  iu  the  side  walls  whilst  sewers  are 
being  constructed.  I propose  that  a large  quantity  of  them  should  also  be  procured.  * 4 4 I also 
propose  that  in  lieu  of  using  bricks,  as  at  present,  for  connecting  private  drains  with  the  sewers 
already  constructed,  the  connections  be  formed,  after  Midsummer  day  next,  by  means  of  Tcrro- 
MetalUc  Pipes."— Extract  from  a Report  by  the  above-named  Gentleman,  dated  1st  May,  1848. 

“ The  Bricks,  being  made  of  clay  peculiarly  good  in  quality  and  triturated  by  machinery."  (The 
peculiar  machinery  for  this  process  was  erected  by  Mr.  Telford,  but  w as  removed  at  the  completion 
of  his  work.  The  advertiser  has  not  seen  such  machinery  either  before  or  since),  "and,  being 
carefully  moulded  and  burnt,  are,  in  fact,  the  best  Newcastle  blue  brick,  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  of  any  made  in  England."—  Life  of  Telford,  page  77. 

"The  best  external  covering  ia  Lead,  which  should  be  not  less  than  seven  pounds  to  the  foot ; 
or  Copper  of  not  less  than  twenty-two  ounces  to  the  foot.  Blue  Tiles  * * * are  perhaps  the  next 
beat  covering,"  i.e.,  of  roofe.— Suggestions  and  Instructions  from  the  Incorporated,  Church  Building 
Society,  pull  ■shed  in  " The  Builder  " of  the  ltith  of  May,  1848,  page  332. 

“ On  the  western  side  of  Tunstall. 


Quarries,  Building  ai 
very  superior  hardness 
preparing  the  clay.” 


‘On  the  western  side  of  Tunstall.  on  the  long  declivity  which  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are 
the  extensive  works  culled  THE  TILERIES.  The  clay  on  this  brow  lias  a semi-vitreous  quality  ; it 
lias  been  partially  worked  fur  a century  past  but  of  late  years  its  manufactured  products  have  risen 
into  increased  importance,  and  are  forwarded  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; consisting  of  Tiles, 


UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS,  NOTICES,  &c. 

and  Flooring  Bricks,  Pipes  for  conveying  water,  and  other  similar  articles  of 
s and  durability.  At  these  works  steam-engines  are  used  fur  crushing  and 
■History,  etc.,  gf  the  Borough  of  Stokn-upon-Trent,  by  John  Ward,  Bsq.,  page  100. 

c tnlG  a* modc^of ^Mling  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  there  are  specimens  still  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  is  thus  described  by  Borgnis  C Traite  de  Construction,'  p 253),  a description  follows,  with 

On  •lUtaS- Till.,  a B pd.1 «,  p.  «.  md  - HBJc-**  mf. 

exhibited  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylca,  is  given  in  the  engravings  of  that  Icmple  in .the  Un- 
edited Antiquities  of  Attica.’  After  describing  tins  mode  of  Grecian  Tiling,  D2  and R2,  with  plans 
and  sections,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  effect  of  these  Tiles  is  remarkably  good,  and  imitations  of  them 
might  be  introduced  in  Villas  and  cottages  with  excellent  effect,”— 1*.  958,  and  see.  lyzo 

“Which  (viz.,  Flat  or  Plain  Roof  Tiles,  with  lower  ends  ornamental)  would  produce  an 
agreeable  shade,  shewing  ofl  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines  that 
this  species  of  material  is  capable  uf  producing.”  P.229,  and  sec.  459,  where  theTUes  are  figured., 

" The  Tiles  being  formed  of  Terro-Metallic  I 
arc  almost  equally  hard,  and  must,  from  their  e 
consider  them  ns  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  room,  bikmiw  m,™.. 

There  are  suitable  Ridge-Tiles,  Hip-Tiles,  Valley-Tiles,  aud  many  others,  all  maiiufecturcd  by  Mi. 
Peake,  in  the  same  superior  style.”— Page  648,  and  sec.  1368,  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  harm, 
and  Villa  Architecture,  Longman  uml  Co.,  1833.  ..  . 

“Everything  tending  to  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  machinery  is  now  pecutiaily 
I deserving  of  public  attention.  We  have  been  much  interested  by  the  sight  of  a liewly-mtroduced 
material  for  lining  flues,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  1 eake,  of  Tunstall,  stafloul- 
sliire  whose  various  important  Terro-Metallic  improvements  are  so  popularly  known  through 
* Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia.’  This  species  of  piping  is  so  exceedingly  cheap’  that  it  will,  cause  no  very 
material  additional  expense  in  the  construction  of  chimneys  ; it  can  sustain  no  injury  from  the 
action  nf  fire,  and  asit  presents  a perfectly  smooth  channel  for  the  sweeping  machine,  to  it  also  requires 
less  frequent  cleansing  than  a common  chimney,  os  it  aflords  no  lodgment  for  soot,  —snemeta  u ts, 
14 th  Dec.  184L 


P.  229,  and 


i or  material  is  eapauic  ui  uiuuuumt,.  ^ — - 

riles  being  formed  of  Terro-MetaUie  Earth,  have  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  Cast-iron ; they 
equally  hard,  and  must,  from  their  nature,  be  incomparably  more  durable.  In  short, -we 
icm  os  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings. 


LISTS  TO  CONTAIN  NEARLY  ALL  THE  ARTICLES,  WITH  OTHER  DETAILS  RESPECTING  THEM,  ARE  TO  BE  READY  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  A SHORT  TIME. 


Reference  to  sketches  of  some  of  the  articles : — They  are  to  a scale  of  3-±ths  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or  thereabouts. 


1.  Plain  Roofing  Tiles. 

2.  Ornamental  Roofing  Tiles  I 

of  six  patterns 
2.  Pan  Tiles. 

|-  Italian  Tiles. 

|-  Grecian  Tiles. 

).  Grecian  Ridge. 

!.  Grecian  Eaves  Tile.  1 


3.  Plain  Gable  Tile. 

A 3.  Italian  Ridge. 

No.  4.  Capped  Ridge  Tile. 

5.  Plain  Ridge. 

C 5 to  F F 5.  Plain  Saddle, 

grooved  for  ornaments. 
C 5 to  F F 5.  Rolled  Saddle, 

grooved  for  ornaments. 
B 5.  Pyramid  Ridge. 

C5.  Vandyke  Ilidge. 


D 5.  Trefoil  Ridge. 

E 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

F 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

F F 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

G 0.  Inverted  Arch  llidge. 

6.  Capped  Ridge. 

A »!.  Gothic  Cap  Ridge. 


C 13.  i 
D13.J 


Paving  Tiles. 

Paving  Tiles. 

A 15.  Paving  Tiles. 
No.  16.  Paving  Tiles. 
17.  Skirting  Tile. 
k!8.  Skirting  Tile. 
19.  Skirting  Tile. 


21.  Paving  Bricks. 
30.  Channel  Brick. 
D 30.  Channel  Tile. 
33.  Kiln-floor  Tile. 
40.  Wall  Coping. 
4L  Wall  Coping. 


57.  Socket  Pipe. 

6L  Conical  Pipe. 

B 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 65.  Chimney  Top. 

66.  Chimney  Top. 

67.  Chimney  Top. 

[Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.J 


THE  BUILDER. 


A MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS  INVEST- 

MENT.  TO  Pay  at  least  10  per.  Cent,  in  an  old-established 

... . . -V. TO  ti  v sm.n. 


is';1: 


1 of  nearly  Seventy  Years,  at  1 


v Grouud- 


plete,  held  for  a 

rents,  direct  from  me  ironmon.s««  vuu. S(’ 
apply  to  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  Lar.gtora  Anns,  Wcnlock-strect,  St. 
Luke's  (back  of  the  Church).  . „ ...  c,,:ah  fhem 

N.B.  A respectable  party  upon  the  Premises  ready  to  finish  tnern 
i n the  best  manner,  to  pay  interest 


B 


UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  Paul’s- 

terrace.  Eall's-pond,  J.-iwer-rond,  Islington. 

this  immediate  neighbourhood).  Li  nks  and  money  alvanveU,  it 

required.- For.  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.,  K,  \\  EUR,  Id, 
Speucer-tcrrace,  Lower-road,  Islington. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Building  ground  to  be  lei 

in  all  parts  of  London  and  suburbs,  upon  very  favourable 
terms,  and  in  most  coses  liberal  advances  List  can  be  had,  and 
every  information  free  of  charge,  or  by  post,  upon  inclosing  two 
stamps.  Our  offices  also  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  ciuickli  dis- 
posing of  Houses  and  Estates,  which  Bui  Were  gener^y  will  do 
well  to  avail  themselves  of,  ns  they  will  be  subject  to  no  charge 
whatever,  unless  n sale  be  effected 

only  the  usual  moderate  commission. —BEGIvAMTH  and  SALMON , 

Land  and  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  35,  Bucklershury. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  . 

CAPITAL  PREMISES  at  Camberwell,  in 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pcckham,  and  in  a highly  im- 
proving neighbourhood,  TO  BE  RET  ON  LEASE,  on  very  mode- 
rate terms.  They  comprise  a good  I annly  Dwelling  House  Two 
Good  and  Light  Workshops,  Saw-pit,  Standing  Shed,  Stable  and 
Yard ; are  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  business,  nua 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession 

upwards  of  loo  ACRES  of  deep  and  Valuable  BJUCK  and 
MALM  EARTH,  with  water  communication  into  the  ornnci 
Junction  Canal,  and  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  Southall  Sta- 
tion. on  the  Great  Western  Railway.— Apply  to  Mr.  JONATHAN 
PASSINGHAM, 'Heston,  or  at  No.  4,  Red  Lion-square,  Blooms- 
bury, where  Plans  may  be  seen.  


TO  BE  LET'  OR  SOLD,  in  the  vicinity 

of  DorscUsqunrc  and  the  Regent’s-park,  a very  excellent 

Residence  with  commodious  hack  Premises,  Workshops.  Saw-pits, 
Stabling.  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Pinning.  Ac.  To  view,  apply 
upon  the  Premises,  No.  13.  Dorsct-place,  Dorsct-squnrc.  * or  terms 
aud  particulars,  of  Mr.  II.  BIERS.  13.  Carltou-viUas,  Edgcwarc- 
road.  Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rjTO  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

X next,  the  complete  BUILDING  PREMISES  of  the  late 
Firm  of  GBrTSSELL  and  PETO,  of  Lambeth,  and  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  The  Premises  have  a 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 
A Premium  will  NOT  be  required  ; and  the  party  taking  the 
premises  will  only  be  required  to  pay  for  such  portion  of  the  Plant 

ds  may  be  agreed  upon-Apply.fi ~ wjrv 

STANLEY  and  Co.,  Patcmostcr-vo 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VVOR  SALE,  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  at 

X Garraway’s  Coffee  HousCj  'Change  Alley,  ComlnU,  on  FIU- 
DAY',  Sind  October,  1847,  at  Five  for  Six  o’clock  precisely,  for  ac 

count  ^ Lomu  Colonial  Red  and  Yellow  Pine ) timber. 

200  Ditto  Oak  and  Elm  J 

30.000  Colonial  Pine  and  Spruce  ) j)c(lls  an(j  Battens. 

JEWESS*  - L- ' "4** 


Warnl  C.  1JUGH  are  instructed  to  bLLL 

• by  AUCTION  on  the  premises.  No.  4,  Gihson^treet, 
near  the  Victoria  Theatre,  W aterloo-road,  on  Y V EDN  ESDAY  next, 
«^*?lk  S™,  th.VA10ABI,E  STOCK  -I  f » 

tiring  from  business,  which  consists  Jof  a S-nmh  Double  Y Eat 
with  Double-screiv  Crank  and  appendages,  Two  ditto  Ilat  Jlca 
Turning  Lathes,  a Triangular  ditto,  a Crutch  Lathe,  a 
11-Vuch  Centre  Lathe,  n 14-moh  ditto,  several  others , DflU  W 
chine.  Vices,  Forge-bellows,  Large  Grindstone,  Anvils,  &c. -May  be 
viewed  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  W.  and  C. 
PUGH,  6,  Blackman-street. 


SOUTH-WESTEBN  R AILW AY.— Metropolitan  Extensions.— 
The  Materials  of  Tliirtv  Houses,  York-road,  Lambeth.  _ 

PULLEN  and  SON,  in  conjunction  with 

Mr.  R.  CnADWICK,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  October  10,  at  Twelve,  in  lots,  by  order  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Loudon  and  South-YV'cstern  Railway  Company, 
nil  the  valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS  Fixtures,  and 
Fttimrs-up  of  Thirty  Houses,  in  Granby-street,  Unton-plac^  Mrn- 
stroetf  Anu’s-placc,  and  Harlington-street,  York-road,  L am  be th  . 
comprising  about  350,000  capital  Bricks,  Oak  and  Fir ^Timber. 
Tiles,  Slates,  Sashes,  Doors,  Partitions,  and  Interior  Fittings,  good 
Floor-boards,  Stone-paving,  Coping  and  Cills,  bliop  I routs,  sei  tnii 
Tons  of  Read,  Stoves,  Coppers,  and  useful  Fixtures  and  I fftifigs. 
-May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Messrs. 
BIRCHAM  and  Co.,  Solicitors.  15.. ^^ord-row: 

Esq.,  17,  St  Ilcien’s-plncc ; of  Mr.  It.  CHADWICK,  35,  St.  Mar- 
tiu's-lanc ; and  of  PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  Pore-street,  Cnpplcgatc 


MR  GRISSERR’S  PREMISES  IN  YORK-ROAD,  Close  to  the 
New  Metropolitan  Terminus  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  with 
n Capital  Wharf,  on  the  River.  . 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  instructed 

to  RET  on  LEASE,  these  very  complete  and  extensive 
Premises,  which  occupy  a large  area  of  ground,  with  a frontage  to 
both  sides  of  Guildford-strcet,  with  an  entrance  into  the  Bclviderc- 
ro.id.  The  buildings  are  most  substantial,  and  admirably  arranged 
for  tlic  purposes  of  a builder  and  contractor,  but  are  easily  convert- 
ible to  suit  the  business  of  a Railwny  Contractor,  Railway  Carnage 
Builder,  Railway  Carrier.  Founder,  or  Manufacturer.  They  cor 

sist  of  a lofty  Range  of  Offices  for  Principals  and  Clerks,  Workshoj 
for  Joiners,  Carpenters,  Painters,  Plumbers,  and  1 lasterers,  otoi 
Masons’  Yard,  and  Smithy,  spacious  covered  Sheds.  Stabling,  Ac. 
An  excellent  Resldenccfor  a Partner  adjoining  the  Premises.  o 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  the  Sawing  Mills,  with  large 
Y ard,  Shed,  Workshop,  and  Counting  House,  and  m the  Brlvidere 
road  is  a Timber  and  Stone  YVharf,  possessing  a large  frontage  to 
the  river— To  he  viewed  by  cards  only,  which,  with  terms,  may  b~ 
obtaiued  of  Messrs.  YVINSTAN LEY,  Paternoster-row. 


I 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  cheap,  Two  Blocks  of  GRA- 
NITE, each  7 ft  bv  2 ft.  3 by  9 ft  Also  a large  quantity  of 
useful  PORTLAND,  suitable 'for  general  building  purposes.  The 
above  is  vrorthv  of  the  attention  of  speculating  builders,  ns  it  will 
be  sold  a bargain— For  particular',  applytu  Mr.  SAUNDERS, 
Langton  Arms,  YVeulnck-strect,  St.  l.uke's,  back  of  the  church. 


TO  CARPENTERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  1 -<se,  dated  1845,  for 

8c , ._ j Fourteen,  or  Twomz-one  Years,  and  Goodwill  of  a 
CARPENTER'S  BUST NE>' 8.  Ik—'..lUicd  «,».  ”ds  of  Fifty  Years, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  ofthc  Proprietor.  The  rent  lot.  n year, 
with  good  YVortashops  and  Yard.— Particulars  may  lie  had  by  appli- 
cation to  Mrs.  PILBROUGH,  New  MUbnan-street,  Foundling 
HospitnL 


TO  BUILDERS.  CABINET' AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 
Ware  Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  roomy  Premises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Snwine.  Pinning,  Turning,  Ac. 

^i^O  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

JL  ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate'No.  13,  Dorset-plnce,  Dor- 
set-squHre,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park,  com- 
prisingamost  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  Ncw- 
strcct  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  of 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pits,  deal 
and  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  hns 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkcutting,  turn- 
ing, Ac.  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  bo  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price. — For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  on  the 
premises  between  lo  and  4.  No  written  applications  can  be  at- 


SAZ.ES  by  auction. 

THE  FIBST  POBTION  OF  A BUILDER  AND  BRICK- 
MAKER’S  STOCK,  HOLLOWAY",  MIDDLESEX,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises, 

Queen's-voad,  near  the  Railway,  Holloway,  on  TUESDAY', 
October  19th.  and  following  day,  at  Eleven  o'clock  each  day,  by 
order  of  Mr.  George  Flowers,  retinue  lrom  the  building  business, 
FOUR  CAUT-HORSES  and  CHAISE  MARE,  TIMBER  CAR- 
RIAGE, a Van  on  Springs,  Four  Brick  Carts,  Hay  ditto,  nearly 
new.  Chaise  and  Cart  Harness,  Ac.  The  stock  consists  of  700  Dry- 
Deals,  300  Battens  and  Planks,  prepared  Battens  and  Floor  Boards, 
Sashes  and  Frames,  Doors,  Wainscoting,  and  various  useful  mate- 
rials ; Patent  Weighing  Machine.  Twelve  Carpenters’  Benches, 
80,000  Stock  and  Plan  Bricks,  Patent  Tiles,  Pan  and  Ridge  ditto. 
Foot  and  Nine-inch  ditto,  Laths,  Slates,  Stone.  250  large  Scaffold 
Poles.  Pudlocks,  Scaffold  Boards,  Hoarding  ditto,  80  Navigators’ 
and  Brick  Barrows  and  Planks,  one  Ton  and  a Half  of  Nails  and 
various  Ironmongery,  Lend,  Old  Iron,  Ac.— View  on  Monday  and 
mornings  of  sale ; Catalogues  on  the  premises,  nnd  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Tottenham. 

N.B.  A deposit  of  25  per  cent,  at  time  of  sale,  and  approved  hills 
at  two  months  on  the  remainder. 


the  least  rc 


Mto  MASONS,  builders,  and  others. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  ami  HORNE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises.  Belgrave  Wharf, 
• u-os-venor  Basin,  Pimlico,  on  TUESDAY,  October  HGth,  nnd  fol- 
lowing flays  at  Twelve  fur  One  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  without 
ei-ation,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  who  has  entirely 
. i.„.,„..„  The  VALUABLE  STOCK,  comprising 
- f ori," qr ’ PAEN  STONE,  in  Block,  Scant!  ng, 

aud  Slab,  Tooled  York  Paving.  York  and  Portland  Coping,  Cilfi, 
Curb,  Sinks,  Steps,  aud  Landings,  prepared  Head  and  Foot  Stones, 
Parkspnng  Landings.  Granite  Curb,  York  Jaumbs  and  Hearths, 
also  Sintuary,  Vein,  Black,  and  other  Marble  Slab.  The  contents  of 
the  Show  Room,  consisting  of  Superior  Chimney-pieces  in  Statuary, 
Vein,  Dove,  Bardil  a,  Black,  Genoa,  Green,  Black  and  Gold,  and 
Coloured  Marble,  Handsome  Statuary  Chimney-piece,  w-ith  Painted 
Iorcelain  i anels.  Gothic  Fonts,  Monuments,  and  Chiniueys,  in 
Caen  Stone,  Marble  Tablets,  Freezes,  Tables.  Washhand  Tops,  and 
Mortars,  Plaster  Costs,  Models,  Figures,  and  Pedestals,  Glass  Milk 
Pans,  and  numerous  other  items  ; also  the  Trade  Implements,  con- 
sisting of  Stone  \\aggons,  Carts  and  Trucks,  Hoisting  Jacks,  Crab 
Engine,  Blocks  and  I ails.  Scaffold  Poles,  Cords  and  Putlogs,  Boards, 
Ladders.  Mortar  Boxes.  Sand  Screen  and  Measure,  Scale  Beams 
and  Weights,  Carpenters’  nnd  Polishers’  Benches,  Drawing  Boards 
Saw  Tackle,  &c  ; also  a Four  wheel  Chaise,  Bean  Mill,  Chaff  Ma^ 
chine,  Brewing  Utensils,  Old  Iron,  and  numerous  other  eflects  — 
N.B.  Approved  bills  nt  four  months  will  be  taken  from  buver-  to 
u|e.a.Dl0UDM0f  3^— May  be  viewed  one  day  prior,  and  catalogues 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newlv-discovercd  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  nnd  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  YYood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  nnd  disfiguring  the  paiut  above. 

Jinny  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  acurcforabad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  nn  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  tlic  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  nnd 
situations,  and  floes  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  ami  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  nnd  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  i "lour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS.  . 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  3u,  Chisw  ell-street, 
Finsbury-square,  near  YVhitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Is.  6d.  3s.  per  1,000. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


12b. 


r inch.  Registers,  6Jd.;  7<1,  8d.,  per  ini 
l Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 


gross. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  Gd.  7S.  Gd.  _ 106.^ 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Re 

Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,!. ....  ------  

Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fit/  l.'gs. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  6cL  • 4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; If  by  letter 

pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Biackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bi  rs  ... 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft. Bin.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3. 6S.  £3- 138.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4. 10S. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  bock  Boiler  and  YVrought  Iron 

°'eUTft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3feet  9 in.  4ft 
£51  £5. 15s.  £6. 5S.  £6. 10s.  _ £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d„  and  9tL  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3JA,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street.  Walworth.  . 

TOI1N  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 


Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  liars,  3 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright . 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4 ft 

31. 3a  31  14s.  41.  Gs. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  nnd  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  Loudon.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  seoret,  9s.  per  pull 


rpIIE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

A in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
dircoting  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  having  just  erected  an  extonsive  Factory,  10,  Hnmpstend-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  bees  to  sav  that  lie  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
M ETERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years'  experience  has  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches. 

Club-liouses,  &c.,  and  has  powerful  aud  flattering  testimonials  at 
cither  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


£<TF  li ' ENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

' 1 1W GOD,  as  a substitute  for  Point  The  natu- 
ral grain  e <a  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation lias  u ,-.r..eiK-.  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different-  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  nJi  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  vvhcu  finished.  The 
dves  or  stains  are  prepared  nnd  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS. 
54,  Stamford -street,  BUickfriars-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  6d.  nnd 
Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  maybe  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 

Sold  also  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


PRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  Furnishing; 

Ironmongers,  17.  Comhill,  being  about  to  RELINQUISH 
the  STOVE  Tit  A I )E,  have  on  hand  a variety  of  the  most  Modem 
Drawing  and  Dining  Room  Stoves,  which  they  will  sell  at  Prices 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Purchaser, 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR.— BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  &c.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  nnd  durable  construction,  which  they  cau  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
effectually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
mical manner.  BURBIDGE  and  HEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


PATENT  BELLS.  — Messrs, 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supjuy  in 
anv  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  tlic  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  nnd 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bcU-metal.— Orders  re- 
ceived at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 


MEARS 


PATENT  METALS  fur  Bearings. — En- 
gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c.,  Ac.,  arc  re- 
spect fully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  nnd  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One8ort  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quan  tity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purtleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street-,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Cliim- 
ucy-bnrs,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

('lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

J manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  arc  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a pate 
of  a ton  in'  weight,  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
tlicr  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding  doors  fitted  with  them  may  he  removed 
and  replaced  in  nn  instant,  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  CHAS.  COLLI NGE  and  Co.'s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-Mill, 
and  Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  


£Ha)cs(fi's 


Uopal 
, SLcttecs  patent. 


BAILLIE'S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

WITU  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  Willenhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  62,  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  tlic  new  Money  Order  Office. 


[RON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street,  St.  Luke's.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
i his  STOCK  OF  PATTERN'S,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
an  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Y'erandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  I’aneLs,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 

Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lr J -‘u'-  ” — *’ 

levers.  Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates.  Ac. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  YVOKK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Ram 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  YVeighte,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ao„  always  in  stock. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS. AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
*"'1  ■••namental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
,nd  Cast  Iron,  HY. 

, for  Welis  of  t—j 

SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BF.NJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  IIOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  J°r  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 


JOSEPH  GLOYER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  YVM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  nnd  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  makesuen 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
lias  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  ate. 

PATENT  COPPER  AVI  RE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts.  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

LeiceBter-squarc,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
nnd  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
cau  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference ; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  YVire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  &c.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest. 


ONDOX : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lmcoln’s-Iim  Fields, in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Pields, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  by  trade  a 

. . bricklayer,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  his  business ; con  have  first-rntc  recommendations.— 
Address,  W.  M.,  Mr.  Harvey,  Stationer,  Vcnion-place,  Daguigge 
Wells  Road, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  FOREMAN 

of  MASONS,  or  Superintendent  of  Works,  by  a Steady, 
Active  Person,  who  hus  held  a similar  situation,  and  has  been  ac- 
customed to  tlie  general  routine  of  the  .business,  making  working 
drawings.  Ac.— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  E..  Mr.  J.  Barkers’,  Dcco- 
""  ‘ , 4,  Sloane-strcct,  Chelsea. 

ANTED,  by  a Young;  Man,  aged  Twenty. 

four  years,  a SITUATION  in  the  office  of  either  a Sur- 
. --  . r Builder.  He  is  a good  draughtsman,  capable  of  making 

out  fair  and  working  drawings,  understands  the  preparation  of 
specifications  and  estimates,  and  the  getting  out  of  builders' ac- 
counts. Also,  from  a practical  knowledge  of  building,  ready  ‘ 

dertnke  the  superintendence  of  workmen.  He  has  a good 
ledge  of  railway  and  estate  surveys,  levelling,  Ac  ” 
and  employment  preferred  in  the  country.— App 
New-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  wlio  will  be  at 

liberty  in  a few  days,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Address  to  X.Y.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  No.  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AS  CLERK,  an  Active  Young  Man,  aged 

Thirty  years,  wishes  for  a SITUATION.  lie  has  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  building,  capable  of  measuring  up  works, 
estimating,  book-keeping,  making  out  accounts,  specifying,  super- 
intending workmen,  and  a little  drawing,  with  the  general  routine 
of  a Builder's  Office.  Salary,  30s.  per  week,  or  by  the  hour.  Satis- 
factory references.— Address  A.  B.,  No.  7,  Richmond-terrace,  Pad- 
dington-green. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a good  Draughts- 
man and  understands  tlie  practical  part  of  the  profession, 
wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  office ; he  also 
understands  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  the  use  of  the  Theodolite 
thoroughly.— Address,  J.  N.,  No.  14,  Michaels-place,  Bromptoi 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  Experienced  Practical  Person,  aged  34, 

isopen  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  OF  WORKS 
or  FOREMAN  on  a Building,  where  a thorough  practical  know- 
ledge is  required.  The  Advertiser  understands  Drawing  and 
Measuring,  and  can  have  undeniable  reference  from  his  last  situa- 
— Address,  E.  S„  2t«,  Brunswick-street,  Dover-road. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  14s.  cloth, 

HISTORY  of  the  ARCHITECTURE 

of  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  of  St.  ALBAN,  with  especial 
Reference  to  the  Norman  Structure. 

By  1.  C.  BUCKLER  and  C.  A.  BUCKLER. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

i plain.  40s.  coloured, 

riLME’S  HAND-BOOK  for  MAPPING, 

- . ENGINEERING,  and  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 
with  43  coloured  and  other  Plates  of  Specimen  Plans  and  Sections, 
Railway  and  Parliamentary  Plans  and  Sections,  beautiful  Speci- 
mens of  Penmanship,  aud  many  Woodcuts,  illustrating  the  com- 
plete Analysis  of  Map  and  Plan  Drawing.  &c. 

By  B.  P.  WILME,  O.E.,  M.R.I.A.,  4e. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  student. 

J.  WEALE,  09,  High  Holbom. 

Just  published,  in  Two  handsome  4to  Volumes,  price  22, 12s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  anF  FOURTH  SERIES 

of  RAILWAY  PRACTICE.  By  S.  C.  BllEES,  C.  E.- 
Each  containing  69  Plates  of  the  recent  Works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Engineers,  English  and  Foreign  ; with  Specifications,  Plnus, 
and  Elevations  of  Stations  and  Depots,  including,  amongst  others, 
those  on  the  North  Western,  Great  Western.  Southampton,  Man- 


donceau. 


Strand. 


On  1st  November  will  be  published,  in  post  8vo.,  a New  Edition  of 

THE  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS 

COLOURING,  adapted  to  Interior  Decorations,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Practice  of  House  Painting. 

By  D.  R.  HAY. 

Entirely  re-written  and  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Diagram, 
price  6s.  6d. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

I. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  SYMMETRICAL 

BEAUTY.  100  Plates,  6s. 

II. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY  in  Colouring 

Systematised.  With  Coloured  Examples.  21s. 

III. 

A NOMENCLATURE  of  COLOURS,  HUES, 
TINTS,  and  SHADES.  With  Coloured  Examples.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 35s. 

IV. 

AN  ESSAY  on  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  in 

which  its  true  Principles  are  Developed  and  Elucidated,  &c.  &c. 
57  Plates.  22.  2s. 

V. 

PROPORTION  ; or,  the  Geometric  Principle  of 

Beauty  analysed.  Quarto,  17  Plates.  25s. 

VI. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  and  ANALOGY 

of  the  HARMONY  of  FORM.  Quarto.  18  Plates.  15s. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


TO  BUILDERS. 

CONTRACT  for  BUILDING.  — The 

Board  of  Guardians  of  Saint  Olave’s  Union,  Southwark,  will 
receive  TENDERS  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  in  Parish-street. 
Uorselydown,  Southwark,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  for 
BUILDING  a NEW  SOUTH  WING  to  the  UNION  WORK- 
HOUSE,  according  to  Plans  and  a Specification,  which  maybe 
seen  on  application  to  Messrs.  ALLEN  SNOOKE  aud  STOCK, 
Surveyors  for  the  Board,  No.  69,  Tooley-strect.  The  Board  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  the  contractor  will 
be  required  to  give  security  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Par- 
ties tendering,  orsomc  person  on  their  behalf,  ore  required  to  attend 
the  Board,  with  their  Tenders  sealed  up,  and  endorsed,  ‘‘Tenders 
for  Works  at  St  Olave’s  Union  Worit:  iousc."  by  Three  o'clock  ou 
the  above  day,  after  which  hour  no  Tender  will  be  received. 

GEO.  K.  COR  NEK,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
Ootober  21st,  1847. 


UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION, Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lin- 
Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters ; and  also  to 
0f  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 


■rnESIDENTS. 

.. . , Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  Gcorge-str 

Thos.  Grissell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Claplinm-common. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonsh ire-place,  Edgware-road. 

TRUSTEES. 


Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  | George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 

treasurer.— Mr.  George  Bird,  38,  Edgware-road. 
bankers.— Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 
secretary.— Mr.  William  Grubb. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  are 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; and  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donationsand  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Crawford-street,  Marylebone, 
anil  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  aud  the  Collectors. 


The  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 
Temporary  offices,  Poland  House,  Broad-street,  Golden-square, 


»APIER  MACHE  and  CARTON  PIERRE.  wh"e  *“  *“  >»  “ 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N Architect  of  Extensive  Practice  in  Lon- 

«.  don  and  the  Midland  and  South  Western  Counties,  lias  a 
VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  1’Ul’lL,  owing  to  another  Pupil 
having  just  completed  his  Articles.  Any  Young  Person  of  good 
general  Education  would  find  this  an  excellent  School,  particu- 
larly for  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  aud  the  Advertiser  will 
be  happy  to  give  proof  of  this  by  mentioning  the  different  Public 
Works  to  which  his  name  is  attached  in  various  parts  of  the  Coun- 
try.—Apply  by  letter  (post  paidl  to  A.  Z„  care  of  Mr.  John  Weale 
Architectural  Librarian,  Holbom,  London. 

CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— Ff^SALE^ 

well-manufactured  SLEEPERS,  of  Cedar,  Hemlock,  and 
Pine:  a few  thousands  left  ou  hand.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
HANS  MARCHER  and  Co.,  11,  Parliament-street,  Hull. 

A SIXTEEN  TONS  WHARF  CRANE 

FOR  SALE.— To  Engineers,  Wharfingers,  and  others.  The 
POWERFUL  IRON  LANDING  CRANE  on  the  Quay,  Albion 
Wlnirf,  Surrey,  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  will  be  sold  by  AUC- 
TION by  Mr.  FULLER,  at  24.  Red  Lion-street,  Spitalfields,  on 
MONDAY  next,  0ct.j25, 1847,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


for  redecoration,  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
jugs  of  Ceiling,  Walls,  Dado,  Orchestra,  and  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants, strap  work.  &c.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  aud  gold  ; the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  tlie  amis, 
the  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  The  orchestra,  principal  entrance.  Master's  end, 
are  also  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
ready  for  sale,  at  their  Papier  Mache  aud  Carton  Pierre  Factory, 
49  and  50,  Rathbone-ploce,  price  9s.  6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  tlie  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  tnc  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  1 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 


JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  I’ires,  Heads,  Shoes,  sc. 

Great  western  railway.  — 

OPENING  TO  CHELTENHAM.— On  and  after  SATUR- 
DAY, 23rd  October,  1847,  the  London  Trains  of  this  Company  will 
run  over  the  Line  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham.  Trains 
will  leave  Cheltenham  for  London  at  6.45  a.m.,  7.50  a.m.  (Express), 
8.20  a.m..  10.40  a.m.,  11.15  a.m.  (Parliamentary).  12.45  r.M.,  1.20  r..\i. 
(Express),  3.55  p.m.,  5.50  p.m.,  and  11.30  i\m„  Night  Mail.  Trains 
from  London  will  arrive  at  Cheltenham  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  12.5  r.M., 
12.45 p.m.  (Express!,  2.30  p.m.  (Parliamentary),  2 50  p.m.,  4.24  r.M., 
6 25  r.M.,  8.30  p.m.  (Evening  Express).  9.30  r.M.,  and  1.30  a.m.  (Night 
Mail). 

The  Express  Trains  arriving  in  Paddington  at  1 1 o'clock  a.m., 
and  leaving  Paddington  at  5.30  p.m.,  will,  on  anil  after  the  2')rd 
instant,  convey  Passengers  to  and  from  Cheltenham,  Gloucester, 
Stroud,  and  Cirencester.  Hand-bills,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  above,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Stations.— By  order  .of 
the  Directors, 'C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 


I 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  P.  K. 
■WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Clnswell-strcet, 
Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


84 


per  1,000. 


....  ...  Is.  64 

Best  Sheet  Fioor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  62s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 
103456 

6s.  6d.  7s  Aid. 

34  per  inch.  “ 

Self-acting  Kitchen  Rang—,  . 

Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fitting! 

3 It.,  £3-  3a.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Sc. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  106,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Birs „ _ „ . , _ 

3 ft  3 ft  8 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£3  (is.  £3-  13s.  £3.  lGs.  £4.  £4.  'OS. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°Vell8ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  0 in.  3feet9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.  15s.  £G.  5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  44  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLLASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  cflccting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  he  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLO-ESTAULISIIED  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth.  . 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &e.,  &o. 

Black  Registers,  from  «Jd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  3 L 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright , .. 

3 ft.  3ft  6 in.  4 ft. 

3f.  3s.  81  14s.  4L  6s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  Loudon.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret.  9s.  per  pull. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  CONQUERED,  and  Brilliant  Fires 
produced  from  Coals  at  15s.  per  Ton.  _ 

THE  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  in- 
spect tl.c  PATENT  AKAPNO-DOUR  STOVE  (with  opeu 
Five)  adapted  for  Sitting-rooms.  Bed-rooms,  and  Offices  of  every 
kind  : it  effectually  consumes  Smoke,  preserves  a clear  cheerful 
Fire  throughout  the  Day,  effects  a wonderful  saving  iuFuel.  nnd 
emits  a greater  heat  than  any  Stove  hitherto 
suit  Fire-places  of  every  size.— May  be 


A 


LLEN’S  PATENT  SCREW,  or 


SPI- 


RAL  FLUE  STOVES.  This  valuable 

MATTHEW  ALLEN  obtained  LETTERS  PATENT,  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience  for  three  years,  is  in  full  operation  for 
various  heating  purposes,  and  is  found  to  be  the  most  efficient, 
economical,  and  easily  regulated  of  all  the  Stoves  in  use.  The 
Stoves,  Boilers,  and  Apparatus  are  of  various  Classes,  applicable 
to  heating  Rooms,  Halls,  Offices,  Shops,  Factories.  Churches.  Ships' 
Cabins,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c.,  and  also  to  raising  the 
temperature  of  Drying-rooms  at  Printers,  Paper-makers,  Dyers, 
Varnish  and  other  Manufactories  to  any  required  degree.  The 
principle  is  applied  to  ornamental  Stove-grates  to  he  fixed  in  a 
Dining  or  Drawing-room  Fireplace,  or  stand  in  a Hall  or  Shop, 
producing,  in  addition  to  the  radiated  heat  from  the  opeu  fire,  a 
current  of  warm  air,  which  may  be  used  in  any  room  and  regu- 
lated at  pleasure.  The  Stoves  vary  in  price,  from  30s.  to  101.  l' s., 
will  pay  their  cost  in  a short  time,  being  guaranteed  to  save  fifty 
per  cent  in  Fuel,  arc  self-feeding,  requiring  little  attention,  emit 
no  unpleasant  effluvia  or  noxious  vapours,  and  to  a great,  extent 
are  sinoke-bumers.  No  other  Stove  can  stand  iu  competition  with 
them. — Prospectuses,  Price-lists,  and  Testimonials  from  Persons  in 
various  parts  of  London,  where  the  Invention  may  be  seen  iu  ope- 
ration, as  well  as  at  the  Patentees,  may  he  obtained  at  liis  Stove 
Manufactory,  Nos.  21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


IRON  WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TI  DDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blaekfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; l’lates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  &e.,  &c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  GENTLEMEN 
FITTING  UP  THEIR  OWN  HOUSES. 

PRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  Furnishing- 

Ironmongers.  17.  Comhill,  being  about  to  RELINQUISH 
the  STOVE  TRADE,  have  on  hand  a variety  of  the  most  Modem 
Drawing  and  Dining  Room  Stoves,  which  they  will  sell  at  Prices 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Purchaser. 


TO  THE  IRON  TRADE,  &o. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENDRY,  late  of  the 

Firm  of  HEN  DRY  and  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders,  Drury- 
lanc.  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  lie  has  CEASED  to  have  any 
CONNEXION  with  GLOVER  since  the  9th  day  of  Januurylast, 
and  that,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  that  may  be  con- 
tracted since  that  date. 


fRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street.  St.  Luke's.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  (hat  he 
can  now  supply  them  wiih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures.  Trellis  Panelling.  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers Newel  Bars.  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  \\  heels,  W heel  Plates,  icc. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
” ater  I ipes  and  Gutters.  Sasli  Weights,  Furnace  Bara,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


Pi?KooC?PP,ER  AVI,1K  K,,|’E  LIGHTNING  CON- 
Shafts 4, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,.  Chimncy- 

SjMn  il  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

hrt  Leicester-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
tmd  other-,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
v Tl'T' «“'>  is  siring  the  . reatest  satisfaction,  it 
, 5.i  i181  ".er?l,l|y  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applicn- 
rni?'rJ?.r  Jf'8 ‘“Jury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 

fi  «* 0,hm' 

as  also  their  7* Dr,’ ' ' e . 1 Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PAT-  v n V, [■  FACTION  DOOR  springs, 

PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
t P'd?!11,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines 
..  , . IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS.  &c  &c., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
— ement  which  experience  and  practical  application “n 


ARXm?5A*N  )VELLS-  BORING  TOOLS, 

to  W SPELLER,  14.  Yott-olreot, 
f i P"8  London  ; where  can  be  had  any  quantity  of  Tools 
i!  ,kf  T I m ’;  fl‘°T,  - to  inches  diameter,  and  from  100 
Min^if  < dcpth  ; also\ M™  and  Tools  to  Bore  for  Railroads, 
Minerals,  &e„  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable 
Pipes  for  Exportation,  with  full  instructions  for  their  use  ,table 
Builders:  Contractors,  Brick-makers,  Barge  and  Shin  Builders,  and 
others,  eajjJje  supplied  with  Wrought:  or  Cast-iron  Pumps  Double 
nr  Single.  fifSEtcavatb.il  or  Deep  Wells,  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
in  tb-  horc.  and  from  6 to  130  feet  in  length. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  for  Conservatories,  &c.,  on  the 
most  economical  and  improved  principle. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  ot  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  reams  for  dry- 
ing timber.  &c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  c-xcouted  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  un- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  bo 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN  J AMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorse  t-street.  Fleet-street. 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES — Sole 

manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  are  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  nil  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a gate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  arc  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding  doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant,  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  CM  AS.  COLLI  N OE  and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-Mill, 
and  Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory,  G4,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS.  „ 

2 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larjje  Assort- 

X3L  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
= 3 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  tos.  parallel 
S2  width  and  thickness, from  » inch  to  I i uich  thick.  ^ > 

Z TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCAN  TLINGS, ’SASH 
5 SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  nt  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pttnlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform,  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  iu 
stock,  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parellel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine  prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

CAUTION.  To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  &c.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &o.  that  he  can  supply  them 
I MPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  W ROUGH T- 1 HO N FIRE-PROOF  DOORS,  SAFES, 
and  CHESTS,  &c.  on  the  most  improved  principles  or  security 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “ expensive 
macliinerv,”  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 
London. 

LEADBEATERoflers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Lead  heater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
witli  any  other  house  in  Loudon.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  toorder.  A pairof  extra  strongwrought-ironfire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  he  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 
doors  for  party  walls,  with  wrought-iron  rabbeted  frames,  and 
secured  by  the  BEST  DETECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENGLAND,')  feet- 
liigh  by  2‘l'eet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £10  each,  always 
on  hand  at  LEADBEATER'S  MANUFACTORY,  126,  ALDERS- 
GATE-STKEET,  LONDON. 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  HEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gc: 
rally  to  these  articles,  which  they  axe  now  prepared  to  supply 


, quantity  anil  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  areof  very  beautiful  toneund 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders  re- 
ceived at  the  Bell  Fuundry,  Whitochupel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 
gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c„  &c.,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanotion  of  cmiueut  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort  for  hearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  iu  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
• : • samples,  or  to  make  any  easti  ugs  from  patterns  sent  to 


S 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS.  kc. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  &C.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  G os  well -mews,  GosweU- 
road,  London. 


fQalcstp'3  letters  patent. 

BAILLIE'S  PATENT  ROUNDED  KIM  LOCKS, 

This  cheap  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  lock,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CA  RPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  WilleuhaJl ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62.  St.  Murtiu's-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 


T ADAMS  (from  Bvron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare, MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Roud,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASON  El*  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE, And 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  maohinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scuitlifie  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wuinscot,  Bun, 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Ufck, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  tree  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLIN GH AM-STItEET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  kc.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c..  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir'-  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Orosvotfor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


rjM! 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  new  Waterloo-bridge. 

HE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial,, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched linings, 
skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shootin  or  groving  and  tongue-  ■ 
ing  a hoard  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  usfi  ora 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect.! 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  ils  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous attention'  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  ns  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a eonti-  , 
nuance  of  th  eir  support. 

1 — — — .‘t-i.  ti*J 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

fffMIE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to  . 

A inform  Architects,  Builders.  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
” 

Ira  nil  Surrey 

, , „ East  .Couuiry... 

Docks,  llotUerhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  aiid" 
planing  will  tie  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  iu  the  best  possible,, 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  vi'Tiiov’.iL-. 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no  • 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthen^  i 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  sluitterk  and  . 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H.  ' 
TANQUF.HAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  oi  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street.  City. 

N.B.— It  lias  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  lu  per  cent-,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


d others,  that  their  establish tpeat  ifqv  , 

. sawing,  and  planing  wood),  kuown  as  *'■"  ,, 

Mills,  immediately  udjuuiing  the  Commercial  s 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

5}cr  fHajcstp's  Hojial  letters  patent. 

17  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woons  a.vd  Forests,  Hoxourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty's  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  W ight, 

Honourable  East-Iniua  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  Enelaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows  ’ 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTA I N ED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightuess.  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  oniv  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  . 
with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  maimer  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  • 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  seut  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  Ac.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  iu  fuel  is  eflcctc4  The  TRADE  are  inspect^  ’ 
fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  iu 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  th  i:  only  works  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNUILt-ROW. 
LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  he  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  pasjares  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament—  A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


Vs  fficr  fQatrstFs 
ASPHALTE 


Kojial  letters  patent. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT,  as  used  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  I The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester,  The  Norfolk  ami  other  Railways, 

The  London  and  North  Western,  | And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro'. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  soun4 
THUS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


13p  fi?cr  ffiaicstB's 


Kopal  letters  patent. 


riROGGON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATERPROOF  PAPER. 

-TWO  ramtem  !,v  tho  most  ,l,:curab:  machinery,  for  depositing  a DOUBLE  COAT  OF  BITUMEN  BETWEEN 

tw  r.^lw  • - E1V  insuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  waterproof  materials,  thus  rendering  even-  minute  portion  Of 

nnHorPtiL  , ^ ii  ""Prions  to  water  It  is  an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put 
USSSLvL® ]?Wr’  allJ  PA  Ml  FLOORS,  when  under  Carpets;  for  Lining  Packages,  and  Wrapping  all  Articles  of  Merchandize 
injury  from  damp,  it  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Ttrr.o  IN  BOLLS.  ONE  YARD  WIDE.  AT  SIX-PENCE  PER  YARD. 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANN ON-STREET,  LONDON. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1847. 

CTOBER  though  it  be,  the 
day  is  warm  and  bright; 
whatsayyou  then, reader,  to 
a Walk  and  a Talk?  In 
spite  of  the  dreadful  doings 
in  the  city, — consols  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  many  a year,  large 
commercial  firms  failing,  confidence  weakened, 
requisitions  to  prime  minister  for  some  imme- 
diate effort  on  the  part  of  Government  to  avert 
difficulties, — building  operations  appear  to  be 
going  on  vigorously  in  the  metropolis;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  stroll  round  to  some  of  our  new 
public  buildings,  and  note  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  them.  Shall  we  take  Palace- 
yard  for  our  starting  point,  and  see  what  has 
been  done  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
since  our  lengthened  examination  in  April?* 
Visitors,  taking  off  the  attention  of  the 
workmen,  are  not  desiderated  here,  but  Mr. 
Barry  knows  our  purpose,  and  lets  no  door  be 
shut  against  us.  We  can’t  say  this  of  all  our 
professional  friends,  by  the  way  ; some  few  of 
whom  are  either  so  afraid  that  others  should 
become  as  clever  as  themselves,  or  so  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  their  own  works,  that  they 
dread  examination,  will  afford  no  information, 
and  yet  are  astonished  if  incorrect  statements 
go  forth.  Open  your  doors,  gentlemen,  and 
let  in  the  light,  to  shew  you  are  not  afraid 
of  it. 

In  the  words  of  the  architect’s  midsummer 
report,  “ The  carcase  works  of  the  portion  of 
the  building  towards  New  Palace-yard  are 
entirely  completed.  The  Victoria  Tower  is 
about  90  feet  high ; the  carving  of  the  stone 
groin  within  it  is  completed,  and  the  scaffold- 
ing is  removed.  The  Clock  Tower  is  also 
about  90  feet  high.  Framed  scaffolding  and 
hoisting  apparatus  have  been  prepared,  and  are 
now  being  fixed  for  the  upper  portions  of  those 
towers  which  are  not  yet  contracted  for.  St. 
Stephen’3  Hall  is  in  part  carried  up  to  its  full 
height  for  the  roof,  and  the  remainder  is,  upon 
an  average,  within  about  10  feet  of  the  same 
level.  St.  Stephen’s  porch  and  the  western 
entrance  of  the  building  is  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  about  30  feet  above  the  ground.” 

St.  Stephen’s  Porch  and  Hall,  our  readers 
will  remember,  form  the  entrance  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  Central  Hall  of  the  new 
building,  from  which,  north  and  south,  extend 
the  Peers’  House  and  lobbies,  and  the  Com- 
mons’ House.  Since  the  date  of  the  above  report, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  Central  Hall.  The  groined 
vault,  70  feet  over  (an  immense  work,  spoken 
of  in  our  former  account),  is  nearly  finished, 
and  over  it  has  been  built  a brick  cone,  to  carry 
a spire,  only  recently  determined  on,  if  we  un- 
derstand rightly.  This  cone  is  three  bricks 
thick,  with  buttresses,  and  will  be  faced  with 
masonry. 

Standing  on  the  scaffolding  here,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  whole  of  the  roofs  are  now 
nearly  finished ; those  of  the  corridors  north 
and  south  of  the  Central  Hall,  connecting  it, 
as  we  have  said,  with  the  Houses,  on  either 
side,  alone  remain  unfinished,  and  are  now 
rapidly  in  progress  towards  completion.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  at  this  time,  that 

• See  p.  177.  p.  189.  p.  230,  p.  254. 
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these  roofs  are  wholly  of  iron,  including  the 
external  covering. 

A peep  inside  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  ceiling,  it  is  true,  is 
finished,  ready  for  the  painters,  and  the  stone 
screens  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
House  are  completed ; but  in  other  respects 
it  is  as  it  was  long  ago,— the  walls  are  bare, 
and  the  floor,  even  that  which  is  to  carry  it,  not 
commenced.  The  explanation  of  this  seems 
to  be  the  old  story,— no  certain  decision  is 
yet  come  to  respecting  Dr.  Reid’s  plans  for 
warming  and  ventilating  it,  and  if  the  archi- 
tect were  asked  to  state  when  the  House  will 
be  ready  for  the  members,  he  would  probably 
reply  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  do  so. 

I he  Victoria  Tower  will  be  a grand  thing 
when  finished  : the  90  feet  which  it  has  at- 
tained, out  of  the  346  to  which  it  is  to  rise, 
afford  enough  to  judge  by.  With  the  Clock 
Tower  at  the  other  end  of  the  pile,  and  the 
spire  on  the  Central  Hall,  it  will  entirely  alter 
the  character  of  the  building  externally,  and 
remove  the  objection  of  want  of  variety  of  out- 
line, which  is  now  occasionally  urged. 

On  a turret  behind  the  Victoria  Tower  the 
model  of  a short  spire,  apparently  for  metal, 
is  set  up,  terminated  with  a large  crown  and 

vane,  the  effect  of  which  is  unsatisfactory, 

the  vane  is  too  large,  and  the  outline  not  har- 
monious. Fortunately, it  is  but  a model.  The 
practice  of  essaying  the  appearance  of  the 

proposed  decorative  portions  of  a building  when 

in  their  place,  by  means  of  models,  is  much 
more  followed  by  the  French  architects  than 
amongst  us  : it  is  greatly  to  be  recommended. 
The  working  of  mouldings  and  enrichments 
at  their  intended  height,  too,  as  done  by  our 
foreign  neighbours  (the  stone  being  put  up  in 
blocks)  has  its  advantages. 

Let  us  cross  the  road,  and  see  what  is  doing 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  passing  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  just  observe  the  state  of 
its  new  outside.  In  another  twenty  years  it 
will  be  a ruin.  The  application  of  a chemical 
solution  would  probably  do  much  to  delay  its 
destruction,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  tried. 

In  the  Abbey  the  dean  and  chapter  are  going 
their  own  way,  notwithstanding  the  tolerably 
loud  dissent  from  it  which  has  been  expressed  in 
all  quarters.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
transepts,  but  new  .carved  stalls  are  being  put 
up,  down  to  and  against  the  east  side  of  the 
organ-screen,  so  as  to  get  fifty,  instead  of 
thirty,  as  before.  They  seem  to  be  nicely 
drawn  and  carved.  The  organ,  which  formerly 
surmounted  the  screen,  is  to  be  divided,  and 
placed  half  on  each  side  of  it  under  one  of  the 
main  arches.  Additional  room  is  to  be  gained, 
they  say,  for  800  persons,  by  the  alterations  in 
progress,— how  many  of  them  will  see  and 
hear  what  is  going  on  is  another  question. 

Westminster-bridge,  whither  we  wend  our 
way,  presents  a miserable  aspect.  Denuded  of 
its  parapets  and  alcoves,  the  masonry  below 
left  ruinous,  and  some  of  the  arches,  miserably 
distorted,  shored  up  to  prevent  accidents,  it 
must  serve  to  astonish  foreigners,  who  have 
heard  so  much  of  our  superiority  in  this  class 
of  constructions,  if  in  none  other.  Its  re- 
building at  present,  nevertheless,  seems  un- 
likely. 

We  were  amused  recently  by  a “ Copie  of 
Reasons,  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  in  1664,  against  the  pro- 
posal of  building  a new  Bridge  over  the  Thames, 
between  Westminster  and  Lambeth,  where- 
from further  proceedings  were  stop'df* 
Amongst  them  were  these,— that  it  might 
prove  perilous  to  his  majesty  to  have  so  near  a 
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* Reprinted  in  Morning  Advvniw. 


passage  over  the  river  for  malefactors,  in  case 
of  insurrection ; it  would  divert  trade  from 
Southwark;  lessen  the  revenue  of  Lnndon- 
bridge,  and  lead  to  its  ruin  ; it  would  obstruct 
commerce,  cause  the  river  to  flood  adjoining 
lands,  and  “ dampnify  and  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  watermen.”  A concluding  reason  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing  and  suggestive  to  be  quoted 
entire : — 

“Ihe  erecting  of  this  Bridge  would  much 
advance  the  Increase  of  new  Buildings  in  the 
Parts  adjacent,  which  hath  been  carefully  and 
continually  provided  against  bv  Commissions, 
I reclamations,  Decrees  of  Starr-Chamber, 
Orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Councell- 
Board,  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  Jan  es,  and  his  late  Majesty  (of  ever 
blessed  Memory)  as  well  upon  Ru'les  of  Law 
and  Justice  (as  against  publique  Nusances)  and 
upon  Reasons  of  State  and  Government,  as 
from  a particular  Regard  to  the  Honour, 
Government,  Health,  and  Safely  of  the  City  of 
London  (their  Majesties  Royal  Chamber  and 
Imperial  Seate  of  the  Ivingdome)  which  they 
judged  and  declared  to  be  of  great  Consequence 
to  the  Crowne,  and  in  much  Danger  by  the 
Multiplicity  and  Encrease  of  new  Buildings, 
as  the  Cause  and  Means  whereby  the  Citizens 
would  be  deprived  of  the  Benefit  of  their 
ancient  Priviledges  and  Trades,  and  the  Free- 
dome  of  the  City  (which  bath  once  been  of 
great  Esteem)  will  become  of  no  Value,  when 
Tradesmen  in  the  Suburbs  (which  are  since 
grown e bigger  than  the  City)  may  without 
Charge  enjoye  equall  Benefit  with  the  Freemen 
in  London,  their  Markets  being  forestalled,  and 
the  prices  of  Timber,  Fuel!,  Victual,  and  all 
other  Provisions  inhansed,  their  Conduit-Pipes 
built  upon,  stopt  and  destroyed,  the  Streets 
become  Nusances  to  the  City  and  Court,  the 
I hames  annoyed  and  choaked  by  the  Encrease 
of  Sewers,  and  the  Abundance  of  Sovle  and 
Filth  carryed  and  washed  into  the  River,  to 
the  Hindrance  of  Navigation,  the  City  infested 
with  great  Numbers  of  idle,  loose,  and  disso- 
lute Persons  resorting  thither  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Ivingdome,  to  live  by  begging,  cozzening, 
Pilferyrs,  Rapine,  and  other  lewd,  filthy,  and 
unlawful  Practices,  and  exposed  to  unspeakable 
Danger  in  case  of  popular  Sickness  and  Infec- 
tion, and  infinite  other  Detriments  and  Incon- 
veniences which  have  since  insued,  and  do 
daylie  grow  (as  the  new  Buildings  have  in- 
creased) upon  the  City.” 

The  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  our  ances- 
tors are  not  much  more  striking  to  us  than  our 
own  foolishness  will  appear  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

This  quarter  where  increase  of  building  was 
so  much  feared,  and  which  is  now  of  such  im- 
portance, will  soon  be  greatly  changed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  South  Western  Railway  on  a via- 
duct. The  enormous  shew  arch  which  will  cross 
the  Westminster-bridge  Road,  is  being  rapidly 
prepared  for,  indeed  the  abutments  already 
appear  above  the  foundations,  and  for  one 
closely  adjoining  it,  the  piers  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  viaduct  will  go  on  to  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge,  near  which  there  will  be  a 
station,  and  will  form  in  the  whole  a great 
work.  We  will  not  divert  our  way  to  trace 
it  back,  or  we  should  find  some  arches  turned 
over  roads  in  Lambeth  worth  examining.  One 
over  Paradise-street  hasten  iron  girders,  each 
30  feet  in  length. 

Our  course  must  be  westerly;  we  would  see 
what  progress  they  have  made  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Our  brief  criticism  on  the  addition 
now  in  course  of  erection,  made  when  we,  first 
gave  a view  of  the  intended  building ,*  has 
been  adopted  and  amplified  in  every  journal 
wheiein  mention  was  made  of  the  structure,— 

“ It  is  little  more  than  an  ordinary  piece  of 
street  architecture  in  stone  instead  of  stucco.” 
Ihe  building  Las  been  carried  up  very  rapidly, 
and  has  now  reached  its  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  central  portion.  We  regret  to 
say  that  its  effect  is  even  less  satisfactory  than 
* See  p.  405,  ante. 
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it  was  in  our  engraving.  Its  characteristic  is 
littleness:  of  monumental  character,  originality, 
elegance,  there  is  none.  So  far  from  being 
more  than  an  ordinary  piece  of  street  archi- 
tecture, it  is  infinitely  less  striking  than  some 
that  could  be  named.  The  state  entrance  is 
singularly  mean  and  shabby. 

Suggestions  of  what  might  have  been  done 
with  the  building  are  now  not  wanting,  but  are 
useless  excepting  as  matter  for  thought.  Thus, 
for  example,  a writer  in  the  Mechanics  Maga- 
zine says: — 

“ The  architect,  by  shaping  his  plan  accord- 
ingly, might  have  produced  a very  powerful 
degree  of  picturesque  effect,  by  admitting  the 
light  from  behind  through  one  or  more 
colonnaded  openings,  as  the  case  might  be, 
in  the  fa9ade,  after  the  manner  of  the  two  open 
loggias  in  the  terrace  front  of  Somerset-place. 

A central  colonnade  over  the  ground-floor, 
forming  a terrace-garden  on  the  level  of  the 
principal  floor,  would,  if  executed  on  a majestic 
scale,  not  with  such  a puny  order  as  the  portico 
within  the  court,  have  been  attended  with 
strikingly  scenic  effect  in  whichever  direction 
it  was  viewed.  As  seen  from  the  apartments 
around  the  court  behind  it,  it  would  have  shewn 
itself  admirably,  and  have  admitted  a peep 
through  its  colonnades  into  the  park  ; whereas 
now  those  rooms  will  be  entirely  deprived  of 
the  cheerful  prospect  hitherto  presented  to 
them,  which  will  most  assuredly  be  the  reverse 
of  improvement  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
As  regards  the  external  fafade,  an  open  colon- 
nade of  the  kind  here  hinted  at  would  have 
imparted  piquant  vivacity  and  expression  to  the 
whole.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  prolong  the  fa9ade  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  centre  open- 
ing ; but  that,  too,  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage, not  only  by  producing  greater  extent  of 
front,  but  also  by  screening  the  rest  of  the 
building,  especially  the  south  side  of  it,  with 
which  the  portion  now  added  does  not  connect 
itself  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  shews  itself  to 
be  stuck  on  in  the  most  awkward  manner. 
Again : had  the  fa9ade  been  prolonged, — 
carried  out  as  far  as  the  two  diminutive  Doric 
wings,  which  are  left  standing,  now  are, — 
the  extremities  might  have  been  a story  lower 
tban  the  rest ; which  would  have  produced 
variety  of  component  masses.  Matters  were 
managed  cleverly  enough  in  one  respect.  By 
ensuring  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  the 
works  were  commenced  before  there  was  time 
for  the  public  to  inquire  into,  or  even  ask,  what 
was  about  to  be  done.  Urgent  indeed  must 
have  been  the  necessity  that  occasioned  such 
unfortunate  precipitation,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  now  likely  to  be  felt  rather  severely 
in  the  shape  of  very  ungracious  criticism.” 

The  exterior  of  a portion  of  the  Carlton 
Club  is  finished,  and  looks  very  well.  The 
contrast  of  the  polished  granite  columns  with 
the  light  stone  of  the  rest  of  the  building  being 
unusual  amongst  us,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
is  adverse  as  to  its  good  effect.*  One  of  our 
correspondents  remarking  on  this,  says  :. — 
“ But  if  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  mind  to 
the  different  colour  of  the  two  stones,  how 
much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  do  so  in  re- 
spect of  the  introduction  of  the  most  durable 
in  connection  with  the  most  perishable  stone 
that  has  ever  been  used  in  London,  and  which, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  will  be  swept 
by  the  hand  of  time  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion.” 

If  the  fronts  be  of  Caen  stone,  as  we  believe 
they  are,  we  know  nothing  to  justify  our  cor- 
respondent’s opinion.  All  that  we  have  seen 
of  this  stone  leads  us  to  entertain  a high  opi- 
nion of  its  durability  when  properly  selected  ; 

for  example,  the  two  great  churches  in  Caen, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  wife, 
which  we  examined  some  years  ago,  have  en- 
dured remarkably  well:— but  we  insert  the 
remark  with  the  view  of  eliciting  facts. 

Apropos  of  building  materials,  before  con- 
cluding our  present  ramble  ; a reader,  pointing 
* A view  of  the  building  is  given  p.  319,  anti. 


our  attention  to  flaming  accounts,  which  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  morning  papers,  of  an 
artificial  stone,  equalling,  if  they  might  be 
believed,  granite  and  other  cognate  formations, 
in  solidity,  specific  gravity,  power  of  resist- 
ance, and  durability,  inquires  why  we  also 
have  not  looked  at  and  described  the  inven- 
tion. Looked  at  it  we  have,  that  is,  as  well 
as  it  can  be  looked  at,  while  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  vet  in  embryo  ; but  as  it  is  not  our 
practice  to  offer  hasty  opinions  on  such  matters, 
we  must  see  and  hear  a little  more  about  it 
before  we  indorse  the  panegyrics.  The  very 
transparent  puffs  in  question  will  simply  have 
the  effect,  of  making  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  subject  more  cautious  and  sceptical. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  COTTINGHAM, 
ARCHITECT,  F.S.A. 

The  late  Mr.  Lewis  Nockalls  Cottingham 
was  born  at  Saxfield,  in  Suffolk,  October  24th, 
1787,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Waterloo- 
b ridge-road,  Lambeth,  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  13th  instant,  after  a long  and 
painful  illness. 

He  was  of  an  ancient  family.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  abbot  of  Sr.  Marie’s  Abbey,  at 
York,  in  the  year  1438,  and  many  early  docu- 
ments and  contracts  for  works  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  are  in  pos- 
session of  his  family,  contain  the  name  of 
Cottingham  honourably  mentioned  a9  artists  of 
merit,  engaged  in  rearing  the  matchless  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  England  in  the  middle 
ages. 

He  very  early  in  life  evinced  marks  of  a 
taste  for  science  and  the  arts,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  the  frequent  practice  of 
those  days,  apprenticed  to  an  extensive  builder 
at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  acquired  that 
practical  knowledge  which  was  afterwards  so 
useful  to  him.  After  several  years  spent  in- 
dustriously, he  proceeded  to  London,  and  there 
placed  himself  for  improvement  with  an  ar- 
chitect and  surveyor. 

He  commenced  his  career  in  1814,  and  for 
many  years  steadily  worked  himself  up  in  his 
profession. 

II  s first  public  appointment  was  that  of  ar- 
chitect and  surveyor  to  the  Cook’s  Company  in 
the  year  1822,  which  he  held  fora  number  of 
years,  and  soon  after  this  Mr.  John  Harrison, 
of  Snelston  Hall,  Derbyshire,  became  one  of 
his  principal  patrons.  He  erected  for  this 
gentleman  the  above-mentioned  mansion  in  the 
perpendicular  style  of  gothic  architecture,  with 
its  offices  and  lodges.  In  the  year  1825  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ro- 
chester architect  to  their  cathedral,  and  there 
effected  extensive  works,  including  a new  cen- 
tral tower,  with  restoration  of  many  portions 
of  the  fabric  ; and  on  the  completion  of  the 
works  received  a flattering  testimonial,  accom- 
panied by  a handsome  pecuniary  compliment, 
in  addition  to  his  professional  charges.  In 
1829  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

In  1833  he  was  intrusted  with  the  restora- 
tion and  repairs  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church, 
and  there  carried  out  very  considerable  works. 
The  next  large  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  which, 
with  the  exception  o/  a very  small  portion,  was 
rebuilt  from  his  designs.  This  elaborate  un- 
dertaking occupied  him  several  years,  and 
gave  good  opportunity  for  a display  of  mecha- 
nical skill  and  taste. 

In  1840  he  was  called  in  by  the  societies  of 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  to  report  upon 
the  then  proposed  restoration  of  the  Temple 
Church,  and  he  afterwards  in  various  ways 
aided  in  the  restoration  there  accomplished. 

The  reparation  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
which  had  been  rent  from  the  top  to  the  foun- 
dations by  lightning,  was  confided  to  his  care, 
and  has  been  completed.  The  extensive  resto- 
rations at  St.  Marie’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, the  Norman  Tower  in  the  same  town, 
which  has  been  completely  restored,  the  new 
Bank  adjoining,  which  he  has  erected,  with 
other  works  in  churches,  &c.in  the  neighbour- 
hood, will  long  cause  his  name  to  be  honour- 
ably remembered  in  his  native  epunty. 


Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: — The  restoration  of  the  churches 
at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire  ; Chesterford,  Essex; 
Milton  Bryan,  Beds,  where,  in  addition  to  other 
works,  he*  erected  a new  tower  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  nave;  Clifton,  Notts  ; Roos, 
Yorkshire;  Theberton,  Suffolk;  Ilornings- 
heath,  Suffolk;  Market  Weston,  Suffolk:  and 
works  for  Lord  Brougham,  at  Brougham 
Castle,  Westmoreland  ; the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  and  others. 

In  the  years  1824  and  1825  he  published 
several  valuable  works  connected  with  the 
study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  his  large  folio  on  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  as  restored  ; 
a folio  work  on  the  details  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture ; and  a quarto  work  on  ornamental 
metal  work. 

His  last  great  work  remaining  to  be  com- 
pleted, was  the  restoration  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, to  which  all  his  efforts  have  been 
directed  for  some  years  past.  So  much  had 
been  done  in  former  times  to  deface  and  destroy 
the  proportions  and  detail  of  the  early  portions 
of  the  building,  that  authentic  renovation  was 
considered  almost  beyond  possibility.  All  dif- 
ficulties have,  however,  been  overcome,  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  works,  consider  they 
may  be  appealed  to  as  his  best  monument.  , 

The  great  central  tower  had  been  disfigured 
internally  by  unsightly  modern  groining,  and 
the  introduction  of  barbarous  supports  under 
the  great  north  and  south  arches,  together  with 
the  mutilation  of  the  four  grand  piers  sustain- 
ing the  tower,  by  the  insertion  of  large  blocks 
of  masonry  of  the  rudest  description  : all 'inis, 
together  with  most  serious  fractures,  made  the 
work  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  four  main  piers  of  the  tower,  with  the 
aid  of  skilful  shoring,  have  been  re-instated 
with  new  ones  of  the  original  Norman  design, 
sufficient  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
to  decide  everv  moulding.  The  modern  groin- 
ing has  been  removed,  and  the  four  great  Nor- 
man arches,  with  the  interesting  stone  lantern 
above,  restored;  and  a new  timber  ceiling, 
richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colour,  placed  un- 
der the  bell-chamber  floor. 

The  work  of  restoration  was  next  proceeded 
with  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  with  its  rich  and 
beautifully  designed  east  end,  of  early  English 
date.  This  latter  had  become  so  dilapidated 
from  the  hand  of  time  exercising  its  effects 
on  a stone  of  inferior  quality,  that  what  the 
carved  work  and  mouldings  had  originally 
been  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  ascertained. 
The  roof  has  been  raised  nearly  twenty  feet 
to  its  original  pitch,  covered  with  lead,  ajnd 
surmounted  with  a rich  metal  cresting  with 
pierced  inscriptions  and  glory  ; and  at  the  west 
end  terminated  by  a metal  cross  of  early  cha- 
racter. The  eastern  gable,  which  was  of  very 
low  pitch,  to  correspond  with  the  former  roof, 
and  with  embrasures  in  its  copings,  has  been 
also  raised,  and  an  elaborate  wheel  window, 
with  vesica  panel  above,  and  arched  panels  ou 
each  side  introduced,  the  whole  surmounted 
with  a stone  cross,  embodying  in  its  design  ap- 
propriate emblems. 

In  the  interior,  the  entire  Ladye  Chapel 
has  been  completely  restored,  and  has  received 
the  applause  of  those  well  calculated  to  judge. 

The  third  contract,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, comprises  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  choir,  with  its  fine  east  end. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
this  work,  as  only  the  day  before  his  decease  a 
county  meeting  was  held  to  raise  the  funds 
for  the  several  works  required  to  complete  the 
building  fit  for  divine  service,  for  which  the 
sum  of  25,000/.  is  required.  This,  however, 
it  appears  from  the  published  accounts,  there 
is  every  probability  will  be  raised,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  late  architect’s  son  will  be 
permitted  to  finish  a work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  with  his  father,  with  whose  views 
he  is  of  course  fully  acquainted.  In  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Cottingham’s  long  illness,  the 
conduct  of  his  practice  in  reality  devolved  on 
his  son  long  ago.* 

The  late  Mr.  Cottingham  was  a member  of 
many  of  the  scientific  societies,  and  had  from 
a very  early  period  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  artists  and  scientific  men  of  his  time, 
among  whom  may  he  mentioned  Flaxman, 
Stothard,  the  well-known  John  Carter,  Mr. 
Gayfere,  who  restored  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel, 

* A church  is  now  erecting  near  Lincoln,  exclusively  from  the 
younger  Mr.  CottiDgham’s  designs,  though  not  hitherto  so  stated. 
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Westminster,  Mr.  Capon,  the  antiquary,  and 
^others,  now  no  more. 

In  connection  with  his  residence,  Mr.  (Not- 
tingham had  a suite  of  apartments,  partly  un- 
derground, fitted  up  to  receive  a noble  collec- 
tion of  architectural  specimens  and  works  of 
art,  which  is  probably  unique. 

His  remains  are  to  be  interred  to  day,  Fri- 
day the  22nd,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  Croydon  Church,  Surrey. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

A PRETTY  SPECIMEN  : AND  IMPORTANT  AWARD. 

W ith  regard  to  various  building  operations 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Whittell,  of 
Sydenham,  the  district  surveyor  of  Lewisham 
made  the  following  demands 

Wo.  1. — At  two  newly  built  first  class  second-rate 
buildings,  Albert-road,  Sydenham  : — 


Fees  of  additions  (front  porches,  &c.)  : at  £.  s. 

1/.  10s.  each  3 o 

Fees  of  attached  buildings  (privies)  : at 

1/.  10s.  each. . 3 0 

, Fees  of  additions  (rear  front,  verandahs)  : 

at  1/.  10s.  each 3 o 

V Fees  of  party  fence  walls  : at  15s.  each..  1 10* 
Fees  of  new  buildings  of  second  class 
fourth- rate  (stables,  &c.) : at  21.  2s. 

each 4 4 

Fees  of  raising  on  party  fence  wall 0 15* 


Total 15  9 

No.  2. — To  premises  in  Mr.  JV.’sowti  occupatio. 
Forest  Hill: — 

Fee  of  alteration  of  second  class,  fourth-  £.  s. 

rate  building  (greenhouse) 0 10 

Fee  of  alteration  of  first  class,  extra  first- 

rate  building  (chimney-breast,  &c.)  ..  2 10 

Fee  of  new  building  of  second  class,  fourth- 

rate  (hot- house) 2 2 

Fee  of  alteration  of  second  class  fourth - 
rgte  building  (greenhouse,  flues,  &c.). . 0 10 


Total 5 12 

No.  3. — To  premises  situate  in  Albert -road,  Syd 
cntiarn  : — 

Fee  for  raising  on  party  fence  wall £0  15* 

Fee  for  raising  on  party  fence  wall 0 10* 

Total 1 5 


These  charges  the  owner  refused  to  pay, 
on  the  ground  that  some  were  excessive,  and 
others  could  not  be  legally  claimed,  and  sent 
the  matter  to  the  official  referees.  At  the 
hearing,  the  district  surveyor  having  first  ob- 
jected that  the  referees  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  it  was  explained,  that  the  item, 
“ raising  on  party  fence  wall  ’’(account No.  1), 
applied  to  a wall  built  partly  before  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  that  the  two  houses  in  question  were  com- 
menced and  built  after  that  period,  and  that 
the  porches,  the  subject  of  the  first  item,  were 
not  carried  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  houses, 
hut  that  the  houses  were  not  finished  for  occu- 
pation before  the  porches  and  verandahs  were 
put  up;  and  the  surveyor  stated  that  the  houses 
were  commenced  under  notice  to  him  in  1845, 
and  completed  5th  January,  1846,  and  that  the 
“porches  ” and  “ verandahs”  were  not  carried 
up  and  covered  in  until  after  the  roof  of  the 
building  had  been  covered  in,  although  canti- 
levers had  been  thrown  out  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  verandahs,  and  Mr.  Whittell  admitted 
that  the  stables,  being  the  “ new  buildings  of 
the  second  class,”  referred  to  in  the  said  ac- 
count, were  built  after  the  houses  had  been 
completed  for  occupation,  and  the  surveyor 
stated  that  the  “ party  fence  walls  ” were  in 
progress  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  were 
made  complete  on  the  19th  January,  1847,  and 
that  he  received  notice  of  the  raising  of  the 
“ party  fence  wall,”  and  that  the  party  fence 
Avails  were  raised  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tenants.  It  wa3  shown  by  a drawing  put  in, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, that  the  “ porches  ” formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  it  was  admitted  that  tooth- 
ings had  been  left  in  the  walls  for  these 
porches  ; and  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  that  the  privies  are  “attached 
buildings,”  and  that  the  stables  are  “ detached 
buildings,”  and  that  a fee  of  ten  shillings  only 

* Or  such  other  fees  as  shall  be  appointed  by  official  referees : 
vide  schedule  L. 


is  payable  for  each  of  the  privy  and  stable 
buildings  ; and  with  respect  to  the  party  fence 
walls,  that  by  reason  of  the  grounds  thereby 
divided,  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  not  entitled  to  any  fee  in 
respect  thereof. 

Upon  the  second  account  (No.  2),  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  explained,  that  the  first  item, 
having  reference  to  the  “ greenhouse,”  was 
claimed  under  an  award  of  the  official  referees, 
“ Whittell  and  Badger,  district  surveyor  ” 
(May  27,  1846);  that  the  second  item,  termed 
“ alteration  of  first-class  extra  first-rate  build- 
ing (chimney  breast,)”  comprised  the  taking 
down  and  entire  rebuilding  of  a chimney-breast 
eight  feet  high,  in  an  internal  cross  wall,  and 
that  the  work  was  begun  without  notice  to  the 
district  surveyor  ; that  the  third  item,  termed 
“ new  building  of  second-class,  fourth-rate,” 
was  a hot-house  30  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a door- 
way, formed  to  communicate  with  the  green- 
house above-mentioned  ; and  that  the  fourth 
item  had  reference  to  the  flue  of  this  green- 
house, and  that  he  had  notice  after  the  other 
works  were  completed,  but  Mr.  Whittell 
proved  that  the  doorway  was  made  and  the 
flue  carried  round  the  hot-house  during  its 
erection,  and  contended  that  the  hot-house  was 
not  a new  building,  hut  that  supposing  it  to  be 
a new  building,  the  fee  payable  thereon  was  not 
more  than  10s. 

The  referees  awarded  as  follows:— “ With 
respect  to  the  account  (No.  1 ),  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  statute  provides  that  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  may  receive  the  fee  payable  to 
him  for  any  new  building  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  month  after  the  roof  the  building  shall 
have  been  covered  in,  the  district  surveyor  is 
not  by  the  circumstance  of  his  becoming  en- 
titled to  receive,  or  by  the  receipt  of  the  fee, 
discharged  of  the  duty  of  causing  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  directions  of  the  statute  to  be 
observed  as  to  any  matters  incident  to  the  ori- 
ginal erection  and  completion  of  the  building, 
which  may  not  have  been  performed  within 
such  period  of  one  month  after  the  roof  shall 
have  been  covered  in,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  con- 
tinue to  survey  any  building  erected  under  his 
supervision  as  district  surveyor,  until  the  final 
completion  of  such  building,  without  becom- 
ing entitled  to  any  further  or  additional  fee  in 
respect  of  any  matter  or  thing  incident  to  the 
original  erection  and  up  to  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  building;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
‘ front  porches,’  &e.,  ‘ privies,’  and  ‘ rear- 
front  verandahs,’  in  respect  of  which  fees  are 
claimed  as  ‘ additions  ’ to  buildings,  or  as 
‘attached  buildings,’  and  ‘the  party-fence 
walls,’  in  respect  of  which  fees  are  claimed, 
are  matters  and  things  incident  to  the  original 
erection  and  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  buildings  of  which  they  form  parts,  or  to 
which  they  are  attached,  or  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  such  buildings  had  not  been 
completed,  although  their  progress  may  have 
been  suspended, — we  do  hereby  determine  and 
award,  that  no  fees  had  become  payable  to  the 
district  surveyor  in  respect  of  such  works  as 
the  works  named  in  the  account  and  last  re- 
cited, or  any  of  them. 

And  with  regard  to  the  ‘new  buildings’ 
of  the  fourth-rate  of  the  second  class,  in  re- 
spect of  which  a fee  of  two  pounds  and  two 
shillings  is  claimed  upon  each  of  such  build- 
ings, we  are  of  opinion  that  a fee  is  payable 
for  each  of  the  buildings  in  question,  inas- 
much as  they  were  not  built  at  the  same  time 
as  the  buildings  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  nor  carried  up  and  covered  in  within 
twenty-one  days  after  such  buildings  respect- 
ively had  been  covered  in  within  the  mean- 
ing of  ihe  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  And 
we  do  hereby  determine  and  award,  that  the 
fee  payable  for  each  of  such  ‘ buildings  ’ 
being  detached  buildings  distinctly  rated,  and 
the  rate  being  the  third-rate,  is  one  pound  and 
five  shillings  for  each  of  such  two  buildings, 
being  the  fee  imposed  by  Schedule  L,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  in  respect  of  ad- 
ditions to  or  alterations  of  buildings  of  the  rate 
to  which  the  buildings  in  question  belong. 

And  with  regard  to  the  fee  claimed  in  re- 
spect of  ‘raising  on  party  fence  wall,’  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  wall  in 
question  was  raised  to  a height  exceeding  9 
feet  by  virtue  of  any  authority  given  by  the 
official  referees  in  that  behalf,  or  otherwise  so 
as  to  impose  any  duty  in  respect  thereof  upon 
the  district  surveyor,  — we  are  of  opinion 
that  no  fee  is  payable  to  the  district  surveyor 


in  respect  of  the  service  set  forth  in  the 
account  and  hereinbefore  last  recited. 

And  with  regard  to  the  account  (No.  2),  we 
do  hereby  determine  and  award,  that  the  first 
item  viz.,  the  fee  of  ten  shillings,  being  the  fee 
made  payable  to  the  district  surveyor  under 
an  award  of  the  official  referees,  if  it  has  not 
been  paid  and  if  the  directions  therein  con- 
tained have  been  fulfilled,  is  still  payable  to 
the  district  surveyor.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  item,  viz.,  the  fee  of  two  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  in  respect  of  ‘ alterations  of  first- 
class  extra  first-rate  building  (chimney-breast, 
&c.),’  that  the  work  in  question  did  not  con- 
stitute an  alteration,  but  was  a repair,  in  respect 
of  which  no  fee  is  provided  ; but  inasmuch  as 
we  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  supervision  of  such 
repair  is  a service  required  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
we  do  hereby  order  and  appoint,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
and  Buildings,  a fee  of  ten  shillings  for  such 
special  service  ; and  with  regard  to  the  third 
item,  viz.,  the  fee  of  two  pounds  and  two 
shillings  for  a ‘ new  building  of  second-class 
fourth-rate  (hot-house)  ’ we  hereby  deter-, 
mine  and  award,  that  the  works  in  question 
did  not  constitute  a new  building  but  an  ad- 
dition to  a detached  building,  of  the  third- 
rate  ; but  inasmuch  as  no  fee  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for  such  operation,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  supervision  thereof  is  a service  re- 
quired of  the  district  surveyor  by  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  we  do  hereby  order 
and  appoint,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings,  a 
fee  of  fifteen  shillings  for  such  special  service; 
and  with  regard  to  the  last  item,  viz.,  a fee 
of  ten  shillings  in  respect  of  ‘alterations  of 
second  class  fourth-rate  building  (green-house 
flues,  &c.),’  Ave  hereby  determine  and  award, 
that  the  works  in  question  are  included  in  the 
last  recited  item,  and  therefore  no  further  fee 
is  payable  thereon. 

And  with  regard  to  the  last  account  (No.  3), 
we  do  hereby  determine  that  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  our  award,  with  respect  to  fees  for 
‘raising  on  party  fence  walls’  is  applicable 
thereto,  and  we  do  hereby  award  thereon  ac- 
cordingly.” 

The  costs  and  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
district  surveyor. 

The  Commissioners  of  Works  having  sig- 
nified their  consent  to  the  fees,  the  seal  was 
affixed  on  the  7th  inst. 


The  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  and 
Architectural  Society  held  their  second 
meeting  at  the  Bedford  County  Library,  on 
Monday  week,  the  Archdeacon  o'f  Bedford  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  E.  W . Smith,  an  lion,  secre- 
tary, read  a number  of  letters  from  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  archdeacon  read  one  from  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  M.P.,  suggesting  that 
Buckingham  should  unite  with  Bedford.  It 
was  ultimately  resolved,  however,  “ That  in 
the  infant  state  of  the  society,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  extend  its  proposed  operations ; and 
that,  therefore,  Sir  Harry  Verney’s  proposi- 
tion be  thankfully  but  respectfully  declined.” 
A ‘ general  committee,’  and  an  ‘ editorial  com- 
mittee,’ were  then  appointed,  and  a sub-commit- 
tee  formed  for  drawing  up  a code  of  laws.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  four  quarterly  meetings 
should  be  holden  ; viz.,  on  second  Tuesday  in 
February,  May,  August,  and  November,  at 
twelve  o’clock  ; and  that  committee  meetings 
be  held  on  first  Friday  in  every  month,  at 
twelve  o’clock.  Subscriptions  in  advance,  on 
1st  of  January  in  every  year.  Several  rubbings 
of  brasses,  and  drawings,  were  exhibited  ; and 
it  was  intimated,  that  at  future  meetings  papers 
would  be  read.  The  members  were  invited  to 
obtain  objects  of  interest  to  form  a collection 
for  the  society. 

Breeze  for  Bricks. — The  contracts  re- 
cently entered  into  by  the  metropolitan  pa- 
rishes for  the  sale  of  their  dust  are  singularly 
different  from  those  of  last  year,  when  the 
competition  was  enormous.  For  pounds  they 
will  scarcely  get  shillings,  and  some  of  the 
parishes  are  even  paying  for  its  removal.  The 
market  for  ashes  is  at  a stand  still,  and  instead 
of  14s.  a chaldron,  which  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  bricks  last  year  brought  it  to, 
3s.  6d.  is  spoken  of  as  a large  price.  The 
stock  on  hand  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
more  bricks  than  will  be  needed  for  years. 
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WILLIS  ON  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  time  that  the  Archaeological  Institute 
visited  Ely,  we  gave  some  views  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  alluded  briefly  to  the  lecture  which 
Professor  Willis  delivered  there.*  The  Norfolk 
Chronicle , a well-conducted  paper,  gave  last 
week  a full  report  of  this  lecture,  and  men- 
tioned, en  passant,  that  the  ceiling  of  the  north 
transept  is  undergoing  the  process  of  repaint- 
ing, after  a new  design.  It  will  be  divided 
into  forty-eight  compartments;  but  only  one  of 
these  is  at  present  finished.  It  is  well  executed; 
hut  the  patterns  are  too  minute  in  their  details 
of  figures  and  ornaments  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated at  the  great  altitude  at  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

After  commenting  on  the  octagon  lantern, 
the  professor  said  : — This  church  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  great  cross,  or  transept,  a western 
transept.,  occupying  the  extreme  western  end. 
This  was  a magnificent  introduction, — a kind 
of  hall,- — to  this  lofty  church.  This  kind  of 
transept  was  not  often  found.  At  Peterborough 
there  was  an  example  of  it,  and  another  ex- 
isted at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  Only  a part  of 
this  transept  now  existed ; the  northern  wing 
was  either  pulled  down  or  fell  down,  at  what 
period  was  not  known,  history  having  left  no 
trace  of  it;  but  there  was  evidence,  that  up  to 
the  Reformation  the  transept  existed,  and  was 
then  perfect.  At  the  intersection  of  the  western 
transept  with  the  nave,  was  a lofty  tower,  built 
by  Bishop  Ridel.  At  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Norman  conquest  such  towers 
were  common  ; some  remained  at  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  cathedrals  were  flanked  with  towers 
of  different  magnitude,  like  the  churches  we 
see  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  On  entering 
this  cathedral,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
porch,  or  portico,  of  the  old  English  period, 
called  the  Galilee  :t  that  was  the  name  it  was 
mentioned  by  in  the  ancient  records.  A build- 
ing at  the  western  end  of  Durham  Cathedral 
was  also  called  a Galilee  : why,  he  could  not 
tell.  Various  opinions  had  been  given  by 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  to  the 
unde  derivator  of  this  term,  as  applied  to  such 
porches  ; but  they  were  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory. X A Saxon  church  early  stood  here. 
The  first  Norman  abbot,  Simeon,  built  an  en- 
tirely new  conventual  church,  and  the  monks 
removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  one.  This 
abbot  Simeon  was  brother  to  Walkelyn,  bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  began  to  erect  the  church 
soon  after  the  cathedral  at  Winchester  was 
commenced  ; and  there  are  many  resemblances 
between  the  two  edifices,  especially  in  the  tri- 
forium,  and  the  clerestory.  There  is  the  same 
boldness  of  design  pervading  the  two  cathe- 
drals,— and  they  serve  as  a key  to  assist  in 
forming  a history  of  church  architecture  in 
this  country.  Abbot  Simeon  only  completed 
as  much  of  the  church  as  was  required  lor  the 
performance  of  Divine  servive. — The  nave  was 
completed  before  1174:  it  was  protected  by  a 
timber  roof  covered  on  the  outside  with  lead, 
but  left  unceiled  within  ; notwithstanding  this 
want  of  interior  finish,  the  circular  arcades  had 
a grand  effect.  The  choir  was  originally  under 
the  tower,  or  to  the  west  of  it.  It  was  at  first 
called  the  presbytery,  because  priests  only  en- 
tered it;  it  was  then  set  apart  for  such  of 
the  monks  as  sung  the  service;  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  fashion  to  get  room  for  the 
choir  to  the  east  of  the  transepts,  and  to  leave 
the  transepts  clear  for  chapels,  &c.  As  the 
first  object  of  the  founders  was  to  erect  so  much 
of  the  building  only  as  was  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  service,  they  had  leisure  to  take  what 
steps  were  most  conducive  to  finish  it ; and  as 
they  obtained  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  the 
design  was  carried  out  with  increased  magni- 
ficence; the  devout  public  was  also  attracted 


* See  p.3<4,  p. -;eo,  p.  400.  J.ast  week,  too,  we  gave  an  engraving 
of i See'our  f°°rW:-y  l'ece,it  y discovered  there  : p.  49 5. 

% Mutford  efiwch ° '' Um  a large  porch  attached  to  it. 
■se.',a,  ; liVr  U.'.a-ria  n'y  ~,0,'.-ly’,u?  co,uy?c-  much  smaller,  and  also  called 
Ualilec.  t he  Rev.  Allred  suckling,  111  his  ••  History  of  Sultolk,” 
savs,  " In  early  ages  there  was  always  a Galilee  attached  to  cverv 
.'Yj  mi  ' u • 1 ,,  pewtente  were  stationed,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  occasionally  deposited  before  interment.  Tlie  name  is 
KwtWKW  tUl'e  eUremc  Porches  because, 
as  Unlike  «as  the  parted  Palestine  most  remote  from  Jerusalem, bo 
Uns  portion  ot  the  building  was  most  distant  from  the  sanctua  y.” 
On  referring  to  Stephenson s “.Supplement  to  Renthain-s  Civ 
find  the  following  additional  illustration  of  the  term When  the 
tno  Marys isisitea  the  sepulchre  uu  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection 
they  were  told  by  tlie  angels  lie  is  risen  from  tlie  dead,  and  behold 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Calilee  ; there  shall  ve  see  him  ’ Tlie  la-L 
station  where  the  bishop  and  clergy  terminated  their  procession  oil 
Easter  Sunday  was  called  the  Ualilu as  denoting  that  Clirist 
after  his  resurrection,  preceded  liis  disciples  into  Galik-  ’ 

pears  from  liu  Cange,  that  the  term  in  question  was  appli 
portico  ou  the  outside  of  the  church.”  Mr.  Stevenson  li .... 


(father  of  Mr.  Seth  Stevei  . r „„vl,.w,,.,vvvlo 

tforfoUc  Chronicle I was  the  first  person  who'imp'orted  any 
largeMnkntity  of  ancient  painted  glass  from  the  continent,  and  s 
PWatUe  revival  of  the  art  in  England. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


to  subscribe,  and  thus  money  was  obtained  for 
its  completion. 

Coming  to  the  western  transept,  they 
found  the  pointed  arch  introduced.  This 
part  of  the  building  was  evidently  erected 
when  the  pointed  arch  began  to  come  in,  be- 
fore the  florid  pointed  arch  was  introduced  ; it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the  pointed  arch 
came  in,  that  it  received  its  appropriate  capi- 
tal, shafts,  and  mouldings.  If  they  recollected, 
that  Bishop  Ridel,  who  built  the  tower,  occu- 
pied the  see  from  1174  to  1189,  they  would 
have  a pretty  good  notion  of  when  the  pointed 
arch  came  in.  Bishop  Eustachius,  about  1200, 
built  the  spacious  and  elegant  vestibule,  to 
which  reference  had  already  been  made  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Galilee.  The  presbytery 
now  occupied  bv  the  present  choir,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Northwold,  who  must,  for  that  pur- 
pose, have  taken  down  the  apse,  or  circular  end 
of  the  original  church.  It  was  finished  in 
seventeen  years.  This  part  completed,  the 
next  thing  was  the  destruction  of  the  ori- 
ginal church,  in  1235;  during  Bishop  North- 
wold’s  episcopacy,  the  object  of  doing  so  was 
to  provide  a more  fitting  shrine  for  the  relics  of 
Etheldreda,  Withburga,  and  other  Saxon  saints; 
and  it  was  evident,  that  this  shrine  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  works,  behind  the  high  altar. 
It  was  placed  in  the  extreme  eastern  end, 
as  being  the  holiest.  That  it  was  so  was  boldly 
asserted  by  the  medieval  writers.  Matthew 
Paris,  speaking  of  St.  Alban’s,  said,  that  the 
shrine  was  placed  at  the  east  end,  because  the 
“more  to  the  east,  the  more  holy.”  In  1321, 
an  accident  happened  by  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower,  which  was  described  as  standing  on  four 
piers.  It  fell  to  the  east,  and  destroyed  all  that 
part  of  the  church  ; and  had  to  be  cleared  away, 
and  rebuilt.  Allan  de  Walsingham,  at  that 
time  sacrist  (afterwards  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery) a man  of  high  repute  for  mechanical 
knowledge  and  skill,  was  the  architect;  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  by  forming  an 
octagon,  and  placing  the  weight  upon  the 
eight  piers,  instead  of  four,  all  future  danger 
from  accidents  might  be  avoided : instead 
therefore,  of  the  usual  square  tower,  we  have 
here  one  of  octagonal  form,  surmounted  by  a 
glazed  lantern,  of  wonderful  lightness  and  sym- 
metrical beauty.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
taken  the  idea  of  the  Cupola  at  St.  Paul’s 
from  the  wav  in  which  this  octagon  lantern 
was  supported.  The  lecturer  said,  that,  it 
being  found,  that,  if  the  roof  of  the  octagon 
was  made  of  stone,  it  would  be  too  heavy,  a 
wooden  roof  was  put  on.  This  was  the  work 
of  Allan  de  Walsingham  [between  1321  and 
1341]  ; and  they  knew  from  the  records  he  had 
left,  how  much  even  the  rope  cost  by  which  the 
painter  was  suspended,  who  painted  the  central 
boss.  The  stonework  of  the  octagon  was 
erected  from  the  resources  of  the  convent,  and 
he  supposed  from  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful.  A portion  of  the  work  beyond  was 
carried  on  by  Bishop  Hotham  [1316  to  1337]. 
It  was  usual,  that  a part  should  be  done  by 
the  bishop,  and  a part  by  the  prior  and  the 
convent. 

The  two  chapels  of  Bishop  Alcock  and 
Bishop  West,  are  at  the  extremity  of  the 
choir,  the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  to 
the  south  of  the  communion  table.  That  of 
Bishop  Alcock,  who  was  the  founder  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  is  full  of  floridly-orna- 
mented tabernacle-work,  with  niches,  for  the 
statues  of  saints  and  angels;  and  was  begun 
about  1488.  Bishop  West’s  chapel  is  of  later 
date  [between  1515  and  1544.]  That,  ulso,  is 
a work  of  elegant  workmanship,  full  of  numer- 
ous niches,  exquisitely  carved, — which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  statues. 

The  Lady  or  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  choir,  is  a monument  of 
architectural  splendour  coeval  with  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  It  is  now  used  as  a parish 
church,  and  called  Trinity  Church.  The  stone 
seats  continue  round  the  floor  of  the  edifice. 
The  canopies  over  these,  which  consist  of 
an  ogee  head,  of  remarkable  elegance, much  ra- 
diated, and  inclining  forward,  are  striking 
objects  in  this  place.  These  seats  are  sur- 
mounted by  ogeo  arches,  which  are  divided  by 
a spandril  pier,  making  two  seats  under  each 
arch. 


Mural  Paintings. — Extensive  remains  of 
paintings  have  been  discovered  in  the  old 
church  of  Catherington,  Hants. 


ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Colonel  Mason, 
will  probably  excuse  me  if  I prefer  the  reason- 
ing of  Professor  Donaldson  to  his  own  upon 
this  point,  with  the  practical  inconvenience 
and  questionable  origin  of  which  he  appears 
to  be  unacquainted.  Even  assuming  with  him 
that  it  originated  with  the  Christian  religion, 
and  distinguished  its  votaries  from  the  sur- 
rounding heathen,  that  surely  is  but  a poor 
argument  for  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  us 
to  whom  no  such  reason  could  be  apparent, 
even  though  it  once  existed.  Such  a practice 
partakes  far  more  of  the  character  of  a blind 
and  superstitious  adherence  to  an  ancient  but 
unmeaning,  and  therefore  irrational  observance, 
than  of  the  service  of  an  intelligent  follower 
of  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

But  so  far  from  the  orientation  of  churches 
or  of  worship,  distinguishing  “the  Christian 
from  the  heathen,”  it  requires  but  little  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  the  former  actually  adopted 
it  from  the  latter,  who  practised  it  long  before 
the  commencement  of  our  present  era.  Cer- 
tainly the  Christians  did  not  borrow  the  idea 
from’  the  Jew,  who  always  prayed  towards 
Jerusalem  in  whatever  quarter  he  might  be, 
the  origin  doubtless  of  the  custom  of  turning 
towards  Mecca  inculcated  on  the  followers  of 
Mahomed.  And  whatever  the  aspect  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  its  prototype  reared  by  Moses  in 
the  Wilderness,  had  its  entrance  on  the  east 
side,  and  consequently  the  Holy  of  Holies  at 
the  west,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  description  of 
it  given  in  Exodus  xxvii.  But  the  beauti- 
ful sentiment  contained  in  the  words  of  Catu- 
lus,  exorientem  auroram  forte  salutans,  and  so 
prevalent  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  religion  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Probably  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  most  primitive  and  simple  system 
of  false  religion,  the  Magian,  the  rites  of  which 
were  conducted  upon  the  highest  hills  and  ad- 
dressed to  fire  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
whose  votaries  naturally  acquired  a veneration 
for  the  east,  from  whence,  as  Dionysius  ob- 
serves, when  speaking  on  this  subject,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  all  thestars  commence  their  courses. 
At  all  events,  if  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  are  to  be  credited,  it 
was  usual  for  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  east  when 
addressing  the  gods;  and  Dionysius  and  Livy 
inform  us  that  the  Roman  Augur  in  waiting 
for  the  omen,  turned  himself  towards  the  same 
quarter.  With  this  agree  the  directions  given 
byVitruvius  in  book  iv.,  chap.  5,  for  the  aspect 
of  temples,  where  he  observes,  that  if  nothing 
prevent,  the  temple  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  the  image  within  may  look  towards  the 
west,  uti  qui  adierint  ad  aram  immolantes,  aut 
sacrificia  facientes,  spectent  ad  partem  cceli 
orientifi  et  simulacrum. 

As  then  this  orientation  was  prevalent  with 
the  heathen,  may  we  not  suspect  that  before 
a.d.  390,  sixty  years  after  the  destruction  or 
conversion  of  pagan  temples  by  Constantine, 
tlie  Christian  churches  had  adopted  an  innocent 
custom  which  they  found  existing;  and  that 
it  is  to  the  Crusaders  rather  than  the  primitive 
Christians,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  reason 
that  in  later  days  has  been  given  for  this 
practice  in  the  west  of  Europe? 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Win.  WlLLMER  PoCOCK. 

Brompton,  Oct.  16th,  1847. 


‘ Steeple  Jack  ’ excelleth  himself  at 
Perth.  — The  kite,  cord,  and  rope  scheme 
having  failed  at  Perth,  where  Wright  had  en- 
gaged to  remove,  repair,  and  replace  the  vanes 
of  the  city  churches, — ‘Steeple  Jack’  was 
nevertheless  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
even  by  himself.  He  therefore  procured  a 
stout  though  slender  pole,  15  feet  in  length, 
and  a rope,  which  he  thus  managed  to  stretch 
out  of  the  belfry  window  of  one  of  the  spires, 
and  loop  over  one  after  another  of  a series  of 
accidental  projections,  in  the  shape  of  copper 
spikes,  in  four  tiers,  about  15  feet  above  one 
another  ; mounting  by  aid  of  the  rope  to  each 
little  projection  in  succession,  whence  he 
hoisted  his  pole,  and  looped  his  rope,  and 
mounted  again,  ‘like  a squirrel,’  until  he 
reached  the  vane, — and  all,  it  seems,  ‘ for  a 
trifle,’ — nay  for  a fraction  of  the  ‘ trifling  sum  ’ 
for  which  he  offered  to  ‘ bring  down’  all  the 
‘ weather  cocks’  in  the  city. 
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FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

PROGRESS  OF  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  a meeting-  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Price 
exhibited  a drawing  of  an  incised  slab,  recently 
discovered  beneath  the  flooring  of  Chippen- 
ham church,  Wilts.  It  represents  a female 
beneath  a canopy,  with  part  of  an  inscription 
in  Lombardic  capitals.  Mr.  William  Fisk 
then  delivered  a lecture  " On  Historical  Art,” 
in  which  he  contended  that  mind,  intellect, 
sou],  were  the  essence  of  the  painter’s  art — an 
art  which  could  not  be  forced,  or,  if  attempted 
to  be  forced,  its  produce  was  worse  than 
nothing  ; it  was  inborn,  a portion  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  was  not  to  be  created,  although  its 
tone  might  be  refined,  and  in  many  cases  per- 
fected ; it  was  in  this  perfection  of  mind  that 
the  greatest  results,  the  grandest  works,  were 
to  be  found.  The  art  of  the  painter  was  essen- 
tially ideal  when  born  of  the  mind;  great, 
when  the  offspring  of  intellect ; and  sublime, 
when  the  creation  of  the  soul.  The  mind  im- 
bued with  poetry,  whose  joy  was  idealism,  would 
charm  the  spectator  with  a fascinating  pleasure, 
presenting  pictures  of  life  robbed  of  its  coarser 
nature.  But  how  great  the  difference  between 
mind  and  intellect!  The  latter,  as  it  were, 
iorrned  the  substance  of  the  former.  Its  study  of 
human  nature  was  deep,  not  figuring  it  what  it 
should  be,  but  rather  what  it  is,  and  to  deve- 
lope  what  with  culture  it  may  be.  By  a crea- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  lecturer  said,  he  wished 
r to.be  understood  as  meaning  a creation  more 
i noble,  more  exalted  than  that  emanating  from 
intellect.  Those  were  the  creations  of  the  soul 
which  were  essentially  sublime.  It  was  the 
influence  of  the  soul  which  enabled  an  artist 
to  depict  religion  in  its  mighty  divisions  of 
faith,  mercy,  charity,  love,  and  hope.  The 

- soul,  only  could  embody  on  the  canvas  sacred 

history.  The  art  of  painting,  remarked  the 
lecturer,  was  evidently  derived  from,  and  had 
its  existence  in,  the  passions  of  the  mind  ; and 
the  idea  which  ascribes  its  birth  to  love at 

nonce  the  most  elevated  and  tender  impulse  of 
ibuivmvtnro — might  not  be  harshly  discarded. 
.:To  this  passion  art  not  only  owed  its  birth,  but 
itsiprogress  and  perfection  also.  The  love  of 
national  glory,  and  the  desire  to  transmit  the 
deeds  of  their  heroes,  were  doubtless  the  great 

- mil  billion  of  a rude  and  warlike  people,  and  the 
art  of  painting  was  resorted  to.  Afterwards 
art  was  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  church  ; 
and  until  that  was  the  case  with  ourselves  art 
would  never  reach  a climax.  This  was,  fh- 

' deed,  one  means  to  an  end  ; but  there  was 
auother  equally  great ; that  was,  that  art  should 
be  made  a part  of  a liberal  education. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  discourse,  urging 
this  point,  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

> “ In  an  early  part  of  my  lecture  I observed, 
‘To  Pamphilus  we  are  particularly  indebted  ; 
as  it  was  he  who  endeavoured,  and  succeeded, 
in  establishing  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
■ of  drawing  as  a part  of  a liberal  education.'  1 
would  draw  your  attention  to  this  point  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  one  I have,  during  many  years, 
unceasingly  endeavoured  to  enforce,  on  every 
occasion  .where  the  advance  of  art  has  been 
the  theme  of  discussion.  If  it  be,  and  most 
surely  it  is,  that  the  state  of  the  times  produces 
the  master  spirit,  should  we  not  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  our  power  to  take  advantage 
of,  and  help  along  the  times  ? But  how  ? How 
1st  art  to  become  truly  great?  What  is  neces- 
sary that  the  mind  of  the  nation  shall  make  a 
demand  for  the  advance  of  high  artP  It  is 
education  that  is  needful.  Make  the  art 
: in  all  its  forms  part  of  a ‘ liberal  education:’ 
le,t  it  be  introduced  into  our  colleges,  and  be- 
came a portion  ol  their  system,  as  it  is  in  some 
already.  Though  on  a very  confined  scale,  yet 
it  is  the  welcome  dawn  of  what  may  prove  a 
cloudless  noon.  Let  our  nobility  be  taught, 
whether  they  be  educated  for  the  senate,  the 
church,  the  army,  or  the  bar,  or  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  private  life,  and  so  elevate  them  above 
the  impositions  of  crafty  picture  dealers,  and 
the  charlatans  who  infest  the  walks  of  art, 
perverting  and  destroying  the  taste  of  the 
wealthy.  Let  them  be  imbued  with  the  true 
principles  of  art.  And  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence? Necessarily  they  will  understand 
vvhat  art  is,  and  appreciate  it  in  all  its  forms. 
Again,  I say,  educate  the  lords  spiritual  and 
their  clergy.  The  laity  of  the  nobility  have, 
not  only  in  their  private  collections,  but  in  the 
fine  arts  commission,  set  them  a vigorous  ex- 
ample. Let  them  follow  it,  and  they  will  do 


ret  more  for  art,  by  raising  it  from  the  intel- 
ectual  to  the  sublime,  and  so  place  it  on  an 
equality  with  the  zenith  in  Italian  art ; making, 
in  this  respect,  the  names  of  Italy  and  England 
synonymous.  But  is  this  all  that  is  to  be  looked 
forward  to?  Are  we  to  regard  this  as  the  ut- 
most extent  of,  and  the  limit  to  the  advance  of 
art?  Is  the  progress  and  attainment  of  another 
nation  to  be  the  impassable  horizon  to  our 
own?  No!  Like  the  ancient  Britons  we 
shall  find  that  beyond  the  horizon  there  is  land 
which  may  yet  be  trodden  over,  and  not  only 
trodden  over,  but  cultivated.  Nay,  even  now 
that  land  is  in  our  possession  ! Educate  the 
mass.  Make  the  maxim  of  the  great  Apelles, 
* nulla  dies  sine  tinea,1  the  motto  of  all  classes, 
for  not  even  genius  can  succeed,  or  arrive  at  a 
correct  knowledge,  without  constant  and  patient 
application.  Instruct  not  only  the  nobility, 
but  every  class  of  society.  Teach  them  all  to 
know  when  they  see  a good  picture,  and  to 
know  why  it  is  good.  They  will  then  discard 
inferior  productions  ; and  patronage,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  scale,  being  based  on 
principle,  will  he  such  as  shall  tend  to  elevate, 
purify,  and  perfect  art  in  all  its  branches.  So 
may  we  arrive  at  a state,  the  glory  of  which 
was  never  even  dreamed  of  in  the  reign  of 
ancient  art.  So  shall  we  extend  the  confines 
they  have  gained,  and  make  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  the  ambition  of  the  mass,  and  the 
highest  ambition  of  artists  the  patronage  of  an 
educated  people.” 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Dome  of  Cologne. — As  the  chief  entrance  to 
that  building  is  encumbered  by  an  unsightly 
private  house,  the  common  council  have  em- 
powered the  dome-building  administration  to 
buy  it  for  15,000  dollars,  towards  which  the 
latter  body  subscribed  themselves  5,000  It  is 
probable  that  the  statue  of  the  old  Cologne 
architect,  Johannes  Hills,  of  which  a beautiful 
sketch  has  been  already  completed,  will  be  set 
up  here. 

Memoir  of  Reinhart. — Born  at  Hof,  in 
Upper  Frankonia,  he  walked  in  1788  to  Rome, 
a young,  life-joyous  artist,  whose  resources, 
however,  were  nil.  But  he  possessed  un- 
purchasable  goods — a robust  constitution  and  a 
wondersome  talent  to  copy  nature.  The  sky  of 
Italy,  Rome’s  unmatched  art-ruins,  the  stern, 
yet  noble  characters  of  th e campagna  di  Roma , 
all  this  elated  the  young  artist,  as  it  had  others 
before  ; but  his  love  was  one  lasting  for  ever, 
and  impelling  him  to  great  scope  and  exertion. 
He  left  Rome  no  more  ; and  however  hard  and 
ominous  subsequent  times  turned  out,  his  trade 
still  afforded  him  bread.  At  a later  period, 
the  wealthy  and  mighty  visited  his  atelier — 
even  princes  and  kings,  amongst  them  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  to  whose  munificence  he  owed  a 
care7m  old  age.  Reinhart  painted  up  to  his 
death  ; and  even  these  works  of  a man 
near  ninety  bespeak  a great,  vigorous,  and 
youthful  mind.  His  last  picture  was  for 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  representing  the 
“ Invention  of  the  Corinthian  Order,”  a 
southern  scene,  full  of  nature  and  nobility. 
His  works  are  scattered  overall  the  world,  the 
galleries  and  palaces  of  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  England,  &c. 

Old  Chinese  Art  and  Industry. — According 
to  the  late  researches  of  Air.  Stanislas  Julien, 
of  the  F.  I.,  the  making  of  iron  or  other  metal 
ships  is  not  a discovery  of  the  present  century. 
The  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  Hoai- 
Haw-Tse,  speaks  of  vessels  made  entirely  of 
iron  156  years  before  Christ.  Moreover,  the 
historians  of  the  province  of  Kiao-tcheou 
state,  that  in  the  district  of  Nang-ting  is  yet 
to  be  seen  the  copper  craft  of  King  Keon-tsien, 
who  reigned  765  years  before  Christ.  This 
vessel,  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  was 
visible  at  low-water  mark.  It  is,  in  fine,  re- 
corded in  the  work  called  “ Chi-i-ki,”  that 
when  King  Yen-Kien  (about  265  or  419  b.c.) 
sent  his  tribute  to  Peking,  his  ambassador 
embarked  on  board  of  a vessel  entirely  com- 
posed of  copper  sheets,  in  which  he  reached 
the  capital. 

The  Aqueduct  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazils. — 
If  a plentiful  supply  of  water  is  indispensable 
in  our  northern  climates,  it  is,  certainly,  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  under  the  tropics. 
Thus,  most  large  cities  have  been  built  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  brooks,  or,  like  Mexico,  on 


those  of  an  extensive  lake.  The  capital  of  the 
Brazils  does  not  enjoy  that  advantage,  hut  the 
wreath  of  mountains  which  surrounds  her,  all 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  pour  forth 
(from  its  granite  cliffs)an  abundance  of  springs, 
to  which,  in  and  near  the  city,  the  negro  water- 
carrier  is  resorting.  In  many  houses,  more- 
over, cisterns  and  wells  are  to  be  met  with.  All 
this,  however,  would  not  suffice  for  an  increas- 
ing population  ; and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  one  of  the  viceroys,  we  mean 
Conde  Laoradio  thought  of  providing  it  with 
that  splendid  aqueduct,  which  even  now  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Few 
towns  also  possess  such  splendid  material  for 
architectural  purposes  as  Rio  de  Janeiro, — 
the  granite  alluded  to  being  a very  even- 
grained, ornamental,  yet  easily  cut  rock,  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour.  The  imperial  palace, 
most  of  the  churches — nay,  even  most  of  the 
private  houses,  are  built  of  it,  which  impart  to 
them  a certain  aspect  of  solidity  and  sterling- 
ness. The  facing  of  some  of  the  churches, 
however,  has  been  brought  here  (as  is  the 
ease  in  Bahia  and  Mexico)  from  the  quar- 
ries of  the  mother  country.  The  plan 
of  M.  Laoradio  required  great  skill  and 
perseverance  in  the  surveyor,  as  most  of 
these  springs  are  not  very  plentiful  (still, 
constant  the  whole  year  round),  and  had  to  be 
traced  and  combined  with  much  labour.  Of 
tunnels,  or  even  costly  canals,  there  was  no 
idea  in  these  times  in  South  America, and  per- 
haps there  was  no  scope  for  it.  Sources  and 
springs  were,  however,  to  be  brought  to  the 
city  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  some 
from  a considerable  distance — of  six  or  eight 
miles.  Thus,  while  perambulating  the  primse- 
val  brush-wood  and  forests  of  the  Serras 
about  Rio,  the  traveller  perceives  the  long 
lines  of  the  aqueduct,  running  along  hill  and 
dale  — consisting  of  an  open,  square  canal  of 
six  or  eight  inches  breadth,  by  even  less 
depth,  and  merely  constructed  of  good 
substantially  - burnt  bricks,  well  bound  by 
cement,  and  equally  well  embanked.  Thus, 
it  runs  on  for  miles  and  miles — over  spots 
rarely  trodden  but  by  the  feet  of  the  distant 
traveller.  In  many  places  these  narrow  canals 
are  combined  into  larger  reservoirs — and  in 
approaching  the  city,  the  water  had  to  be  car- 
ried over  the  opening  between  two  granite 
hills,  which  has  been  done  by  a very  showy 
piece  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  a double 
row  of  arches,  one  built  above  the  other, — the 
inferior  very  loftyand  of  narrow  span, — through 
whose  arcades  the  traffic  of  the  Rua  de  Laora- 
dio is  carried  on.  Thus  it  proceeds  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  city,  where,  from  a huge  gra- 
nite reservoir,  the  water  is  distributed. — [ Bra- 
zilian Reise .] 


BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  see  the  letter  headed 
“Treatment  ol  Builders.”*  The  building 
trade  in  this  city  has  been  ruined  by  the  very 
treatment  builders  have  met  with  from  archi- 
tects within  these  ten  years.  Several  have 
been  insolvent,  and  nothing  like  a fair  price 
can  be  obtained  for  work.  Every  thing  is  put 
to  contract,  and  the  long  connection  between 
the  nobility  and  tradesmen  is  entirely  set  aside 
by  the  interference  of  architects,  who  terra 
the  long  standing  and  highly  respectable 
builders,  dear  men,  and  induce  employers  to 
put  every  thing  to  contract.  The  system  is  no- 
torious, and  if  it  is  not  altered,  the  trade  can 
never  be  good  for  any  thing  again. 

I am  one  who  began  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  then  there  was  hut  one  archi- 
tect in  this  city, — a man  who  did  not  encourage 
cheap  or  low  contracts.  Work  was  then  paid 
for  at  a reasonable  and  fair  price.  There  are 
now  ten  or  twelve  architects,  or  persons  call- 
ing themselves  such,  many  of  whom  glory  in 
catching  a contractor  with  sureties,  at  a 25 
per  cent,  contract  under  its  value. 

If  you  can  stir  the  master  builders  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  kingdom  to  counteract 
ruinous  competition,  and  bring  work  to  be 
paid  for  at  equitable  prices,  you  will  confer  a 
very  great  boon  on  the  trade,  and  prevent 
many  worthy  tradesmen’s  insolvency. 

With  thanks  to  “Walter”  for  the  para- 
graph, and  you  for  its  insertion, — 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  William  Bussell, 
Gloucester.  Builder,  &c. 

* See  pnge  497,  ante. 
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THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Previous  to  offering  a few  observations  on 
the  purification  of  gas  and  its  domestic  and 
other  uses,  as  already  promised,  we  may  in  the 
meantime  remark,  that  the  rudiments  of  an 
anticipated  metropolitan  association  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  gas  may  be  said  to  have 
assumed  something  like  a definite  form, 
although  as  yet  but  a gentle,  inefficient,  and 
embryotic  one, — since  the  publication  of  our 
last  article,  when  one  of  the  members  of  a 
committee  at  Camberwell,  in  thanking  us  for 
the  information  given  by  The  Builder, 
announced  to  us  the  design  of  the  committee 
to  endeavour  to  induce  the  gas  companies  of 
the  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  in- 
cluding Southwark  and  Camberwell,  to  reduce 
their  prices  at  least  to  the  average  of  the  other 
metropolitan  companies,  if  not  to  chat  of  many 
provincial  towns,  which  are  supplied  with  gas 
so  much  lower  than  the  metropolitan  compa- 
nies are  charging.  A preliminary  meeting 
was  accordingly  held,  and  afterwards  a 
more  matured  association  of  gas  consumers  met 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  when  much  statis- 
tical and  other  information,  most  of  it  already 
incorporated  in  our  continued  series  of 
papers  on  this  subject,  was  brought  forward  in 
support  of  their,  as  yet,  far  too  moderate  de- 
mands,— or  rather  expectations,  though  in  all 
probability  they  are  the  utmost  thus  realizable 
in  the  outset,  from  the  mere  voluntary  offering 
of  the  companies  themselves.  A resolution 
was  then  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Chamberlain, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Savage,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, 6s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is  a remunera- 
tive price  for  the  companies  supplying  the 
southern  portion  of  the  metropolis  with  gas, 
and  that  such  being  the  case,  a deputation  be 
formed  to  wait  on  them,  and  request  them  to 
reduce  their  price  accordingly,”  representing 
to  them  at  same  time,  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
apparent  loss.  A deputation,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Jones,  Chamberlain,  Kenyon,  Pash, 
Sinclair,  Thwaites,  Ward,  Stagg,  Mitchell, 
Wain,  and  Hodges,  was  then  appointed, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  returned  to  Mr. 
Browne,  the  chairman,  when  the  meet- 
ing separated. The  Southampton  new 

Company’s  bill  will  positively  be  resumed 
by  the  old  promoters,  in  the  forthcoming 
session  of  Parliament,  where  the  great  battle 
must  be  fought.  The  shares  have  already 
been  largely  taken  up,  even  as  far  off  as  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  is  now  to  some  extent  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  endless  expansi- 
bility of  gas,  according  to  the  opening  up  of 
domestic  and  other  space  for  its  diffusion,  by 
a diminution  of  its  cost,  and  an  increase  of  its 
purity,  and  where  there  is  consequently  a well- 
'founded  expectation  of  an  equivalent  increase 
of  permanent  profits  to  shareholders  them- 
selves from  so  inexhaustible  a source. At 

Keswick  a most  commendable  and  exemplary 
movement  has  been  made  by  the  gentry  for 
the  exemption  from  gas  rate  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  At  Romsey,  lately,  the  Lighting 

Commissioners  resolved  to  resist  the  exorbi- 
tant charges  made  by  the  gas  company  for 
lighting  the  town,  even  though  to  some  extent 
reduced,  so  that  the  fear  of  darkness  through 
the  winter  was  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  in  that  quarter : we  have  not  yet 

heard  of  the  more  immediate  result. 

Further  extensions  and  improvements  of 
works,  in  consequence  of  great  and  increasing 
demand,  induced  even  by  the  partial  modera- 
tion of  old  prices,  have  been  going  on  in  va- 
rious quarters,  as  at  Worcester,  Manchester, 
York,  Whitehaven,  &c.;  and  gas  is  also  push- 
ing its  way  into  more  of  those  primitive  places 
where,  diffusive  as  it  is,  it  had  not  hitherto 
penetrated.  Such  is  about  to  be  the  case,  too, 
at  Malvern,  and  elsewhere.  The  masonry 
of  the  Shipley  works  is  nearly  completed, 
and  Shipley  will  be  ‘ in  the  light’  in  course 

of  a month. The  Manchester  consumpt 

and  profit  are  ever  on  the  increase,  — and 
the  cost  ever  on  the  decrease, — even  though 
the  profits  be  there  expended  on  magni- 
ficent improvements  of  the  town  itself.  The 
yearly  gas  rental  is  now  about  80,000/.,  from 
which  the  town  still  derives  the  splendid  profit 
of  37,000/.  a year,  although  the  price  (5s.)  has 
been  Is.  8^d.  below  the  average  of  forty-one 
English  towns,  viz.,  6s.  8-J-d.,  and  now  appears 
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still  further  reduced  to  4s.  8d.  There  are 
now  nearly  10,000  gas  tenants,  and  110 

miles  of  gas  mains  in  Manchester. 

It  appears  that  since  our  late  exposure  of 
the  secrets  of  the  gas-house  at  Wakefield  and 
elsewhere — not  a shadow  of  contradiction  to 
which,  in  fact,  has  ever  appeared,  although, 
according  to  the  organ  of  the  companies 
themselves,  that  exposure  has  now  been  1 pub- 
lished to  the  end  of  the  world,’  and  ‘ read 
by  all,’  to  the  ‘imminent  danger’  of  the 
‘ gas  companies,' — various  proprietors  of  es- 
tablishments, such  as  those  at  Lincoln,  alluded 
to  by  the  Stamford  Mercury , have  prepared  to 
erect  apparatus  of  their  own  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  gas  ; and  the  proprietors  of  V aux- 
hall,  also,  taking  the  hint,  at  once  erected  a 
gas  work  of  their  own  for  filling  their  balloons, 
and  at  the  very  first  off-go,  nevertheless,  saved 
400/.  out  of  600/. ! — the  quantity  for  which  the 
gas  companies  charged  600/.  costing  them  thus 
only  200/. — Some  of  the  companies,  too,  it 
appears  have  been  blaming  their  own  ‘ watch- 
man^— for  his  very  fidelity  in  warning  them  of 
‘coming  events,’ — “as  heing  too  truthful, — 
as  revealing  too  much,”  and  thus  creating 
“ dissatisfaction  and  disaffection  amongst  the 
gas  consumers;”  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
publication  have  been  hence  obliged  to  furl 
their  standard  as  a signal  of  defeat  unless 
their  blind  and  deaf  supporters  come  to  their 
senses:  merntime  the  more  far-seeing  protector 
of  monopoly  only  all  the  more  sternly  repeats  his 
warning,  tiiat  “ if  reductions  be  not  volunta- 
rily made,  they  will  be/orcct/,and  that  quickly, 
under  serious  disadvantages  ; and  we  repeat, 

say9  he,  that  “ we  fight  not  roith  shadows .” 

At  one  of  the  towns  in  Lincolnshire,  it  ap- 
pears that  gas  is  now  admitted  to  be  made  at 

least  as  low  as  Is.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Maidstone  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  graciously  condescended  to  reduce  their 
figure  from  8s.  4d.  to  7s.  fid. : — 8s.  4d.  to  7s.  4d. 
at  once,  would  not  have  looked  like  close 
enough  calculation  and  fractionizing  of  profits, 
we  presume.  There  is  some  little  ingenuity 
in  this,  as  there  is  even  in  the  llj-d.  haber- 
dashery invention.  It  is  clear  that  between 
Lincolnshire  and  Kent,  the  price  of  gas  is  far 
from  having  yet  reached  its  level,  and  certainly 
that  level  is  not  to  be  traced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  But  as  ‘ all  things  tend  to  an 
equilibrium,’  so  will  gas  now  not  be  long, 
any  more  than  water,  in  finding  its  ultimate 

level. At  Harrogate,  the  level  of  this  most 

anomalous  fluid  has  just  been  reduced  to  the 
Maidstone  maximum, — 8s,  4d. ! and,  consider- 
ing the  temptation  to  purchase  it  probably 
now  irresistible,  the  directors  have  forthwith 
ordered,  “ that  service-pipes  be  laid  by  the 
company,  through  the  walls,  into  private 
houses,  shops,  &c.”  With  a slight  misgiving, 
however,  of  the  public  penetration,  they  have 
also  resolved, — “ That  500  circulars  be  printed 
and  distributed,  describing  the  great  advantage 

of  gas  over  other  lights.” Explosions  of 

pent-up  gas  have  not  been  unfrequent  of  late, 
and  no  wonder,  seeing  the  embargo  placed  on 
its  free  diffusion  by  such  stopcocks  as  those 
at  Harrogate  and  elsewhere.  Seriously, 
however,  we  have  even  heard  of  a prudent 
‘ consumer  ’ taking  a lighted  candle  into  his 
cellar  to  see  where  the  gas  ‘ escaped  so  con- 
foundedly !’  It  would  be  well  that  more  reli- 
ance were  placed  on  the  sense  of  smell  than 
on  that  of  vision,  in  such  cases,  at  least  in  the 
first  place.  The  beadle  of  Walsall  Church 
was  killed  the  other  day,  and  damage  to  the 
extent  of  1,000/.  done  to  the  church  by  such 
incautious  conduct:  and  a servant  girl  lately 
made  a narrow  escape,  but  not  without  injury, 
in  a cellar  at  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, in  the  very  same  way. The  gas  now 

distributed  in  the  metropolis  by  some  of  the 
companies,  by  the  way,  is  shamefully  bad.  Of 
this,  however,  anon. 


Curious  Discovery  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral.— In  the  course  of  the  restorations  going 
on  here,  a large  fire-place  and  chimney,  as  we 
understand,  have  been  discovered  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  south  transept.  The  fire-place  opened 
into  the  transept,  and  although  not  coeval  with 
the  Norman  work  in  which  it  is  formed,  is  at 
all  events  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  chimney  of  it  in  the  cloisters  begun  at 
that  time.  Its  purpose  is  doubtful. 


RATING  WATER  COMPANIES. 

MILE-END  OLD  TOWN  AND  THE  EAST  LONDON 
WATER  COMPANY. 

It  appears  from  a report  of  a meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mile-end  Old  Town,  recently 
held,  to  determine  as  to  the  rating  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company,  that  the  parish  have 
obtained  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  in  their  favour,  and  which  defines  the 
principle  on  which  the  company  was  to  be 
rated  to  be  on  the  net  residue  of  its  yearly 
receipts,  after  making  certain  deductions  speci- 
fied on  the  award. 

Mr.  Morse,  one  of  the  speakers,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  subject,  and  stating  it  to  be  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  to  rate  the  com- 
pany, referred  to  the  yearly  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  company  as  shewn  in  the 
documents  produced,  while  the  suit  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Queen’s  Bench.  From  these  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  54,000/., 
and  the  expenditure  to  18,000/.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  36,000/.,  hut  from  which  they  were 
entitled  in  terms  of  said  decision  to  deduct 
12,000/.  more,  which  left  a net  balance  of 
24,000/.  to  be  rated  for,  and  which,  according 
to  the  principle  proceeded  upon,  would  yield  a 
rental  of  3,082/.  He,  therefore,  moved,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  it  be  recommended  to  the  overseers  to 
raise  the  rate  of  the  company  from  1,473/., 
against  which  they  complained  three  years 
ago,  to  3,982/. 

This  was  carried  unanimously;  but  Mr. 
Head,  the  churchwarden,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  was  empowered  to  accept  any  liberal 
offer  from  the  company,  to  prevent  further 
litigation. 


THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  last  week, 
we  now  give  a view  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
as  decorated  for  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  by  Mr. 
Bradwell.  It  will  be  found  to  agree  in  every 
respect  with  our  detailed  account  of  the  ar- 
rangements la9t  week,  which,  as  that  was 
written  before  any  part  of  the  applied  decora- 
tions were  fixed,  says  something  at  all  events 
for  our  care.*  The  front  of  the  dress-circle, 
however,  is  more  fully  ornamented  than  was 
then  intended,  a continued  festoon  with  birds 
andsquirrels.havingbeen  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  scroll ; and,  singularly  enough,  this  is, 
perhaps,  less  satisfactory  than  any  other  part ; 
there  being  rather  too  much  “ flurry,”  so  to 
speak,  caused  by  the  number  and  size  of  the 
birds. 

The  effect  of  the  whole,  as  we  supposed  it 
would  be,  is  exceedingly  charming,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  all  concerned.  The  ex- 
cellent modelling  and  finish  of  the  ornaments, 
forcibly  brought  forward  as  they  are,  are  very 
striking,  and  tend  materially  to  produce  that 
degree  of  completeness  and  elegance  which 
characterise  the  house. 

The  new  act  drop  painted  by  Mr.  Beverly, 
to  whose  rising  abilities  as  a scene  painter  we 
referred  some  time  ago,  accords  well  with  the 
general  design.  Two  sweeps  of  massive  red 
draper)',  boldly  handled,  looped  up,  discloses 
beneath,  satin  tapestry  with  mythological 
groups  ; the  large  folds  in  the  centre  of  this 
were  better  out  than  in,  but  the  drop  never- 
theless claims  high  praise  for  most  artist-like 
treatment.  The  scenery  in  Mr.  Plancbe’s 
excellent  little  piece  “ The  Pride  of  the  Mar- 
ket,” with  which  the  house  opened  on  Monday 
last,  fully  justifies  our  good  opinion  of  the 
painter. 

In  the  Queen’s  box,  Mr.  Bradwell  has  or- 
namented the  ceiling  with  a painting  of  the 
Genius  of  Britain  rewarding  Architecture, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music. 

* The  adoption  of  our  accounts  and  opinions  by  the  majority  of 
our  contemporaries  of  the  press  always  gives  us  pleasure,  honour- 
ably acknowledged  as  the  source  usually  is.  To  two  or  three,  who 
on.  this -and  some  other  occasions.!  have  forgotten  to  add  the  word 
Builder  to  the  article,  we  are  less  obliged. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


ST.  PHILIP’S  CHURCH,  LEEDS. 

This  church,  relative  to  which  we  inserted 
a letter  from  a correspondent  two  weeks  ago, 
was  consecrated  on  the  6th.  The  architect  is 
Itlr.  It.  D.  Chantrell ; the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  10th  of  November,  1845. 

Another  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with 
the  following  descriptive  particulars: 

The  nave  is  69  feet  long  within,  and  its  side 
aisles  60  feet.  The  respective  breadths  are  22 
feet  for  the  centre  or  nave,  and  the  side  aisles 
are  each  11*  feet,  so  that,  with  octagon  pillars 
2*  feet  diameter,  the  breadth  within  is  49*  feet. 
The  chancel  at  the  east  end  is  30  feet  long  and 
20  feet  broad.  The  church  contains  580  sit- 
tings. The  chancel  is  raised  above  the  nave 
by  one  step,  the  rail  or  screen  before  the  altar 
is  raised  by  a second  step,  and  the  table  stands 
on  the  third.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north  side 
bv  the  vestry  door,  and  the  reading-desk  is  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave.  The  chan- 
cel has  an  eastern  window  of  five  lights,  three 
of  two  lights  on  the  north  side,  and  three  of 
two  lights  on  the  south.  The  pillars,  arches, 
and  mouldings  are  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  all 
brackets  and  other  ornaments  are  carved  in 
stone.  The  only  plaster  is  upon  the  walls,  but 
those  of  the  chancel  are  covered  with  Martin's 
cement.  The  roof  is  open  framed  on  the  old 
principle,  with  arched  ribs  and  hammer  beams 
terminated  with  carved  figures  and  foliage. 
The  proportions  are  obtained  on  the  system 
concerning  which  the  architect  read  a paper 
before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  some 
time  ago,  which  was  printed  in  The  Builder. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  live 
arches,  over  which  is  a clerestory,  the  walls 
nearly  3 feet  thick.  The  walls  are  generally 
24  feet  thick,  and  built  of  properly  squared  and 
coursed  stone,  the  same  as  used  in  all  ancient 
buildings  of  the  stone  district  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  exterior  is  plain  and  simple 
as  the  interior  ; the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the 
canopied  buttresses  of  the  chancel,  roof  cor- 
bels, the  stone  ridge,  and  the  few  decorations 
of  the  tower  and  spire  being  the  only  ornaments. 
The  north  and  south  aisle  walls  are  19  feet  high, 
the  nave  37  feet,  and  the  chancel  27  feet,  the 
rise  of  the  roofs  being  19  feet  on  the  nave  and 
17*  feet  on  the  chancel.  From  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  parapet  is  60  feet,  and  the 
spire  60  feet  more,  making  a toial  of  120  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  stonework.  The  windows  of 
the  aisles  have  each  two  Lights,  and  the  west 
end  has  a spherical  triangular  light,  the  place 
of  a window  being  blocked  by  a building.  T he 
entrance-gates  are  in  an  open  portal  on  the 
south  of  the  inclosure.  The  tower  forms  a 
porch  on  the  south  side,  being  entered  on  the 
eastern  face,  as  the  most  convenient  position 
upon  the  site.  This  is  the  general  entrance, 
hut.  opposite  is  a north  door  for  egress,  and  a 
north  staircase  to  the  organ  gallery  gives  fur- 
ther accommodation.  The  chancel  has  a 
priest’s  door  on  the  south  side,  and  the  vestry 
is  entered  from  the  north  side,  having  an  ex- 
ternal door  also.  The  tower  contains  three 
fiue-toned  bells  and  a clock  which  has  an  in- 
ternal dial  only.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
after  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  pointed  architecture  was  rising  towards 
perfection.  The  entire  cost  of  the  erection, 
including  a powerful  organ,  the  fittings, stained- 
glass  windows,  bells,  &c.,  has  been  upwards  of 
5,000/. 


Keep  the  Rain  from  New  Work. — 
The  necessity  of  this  was  exemplified  the  Sun- 
day before  last,  at  Bradfield  Church,  Berks, 
now  being  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Scott.  Between  the  nave  and  the  south  aisle, 
according  to  the  Berkshire  Chronicle , are  three 
new  arches,  surmounted  by  a wall  ; these  had 
just  been  finished,  and  covered  by  an  oaken 
joot,  upon  which  the  tiles  had  not  yet  been 
laid.  In  consequence,  the  heavy  rains  which 
fell  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning 
l ist,  were  conducted  on  to  the  rafters  between 
the  wall-plates.  The  pressure,  acting  on  the 
new  and  unfinished  work,  caused  the  wall  to 
give  way,  and  with  a loud  crash  it  fell,  the 
materials  descending  into  the  church,  and  in- 
juring the  pulpit.  After  the  conclusion  of 
divine  service,  which  has  lately  been  celebrated 
in  the  school-room,  assistance  was  given  by 
the  workmen,  who  shored  up  the  walls  under 
the  wall-plates,  which  had  sunk  several  feet, 
and  would  soon  have  given  way  entirely. 


The  Windsor  authorities  have  submitted  a 
plan  of  improvements,  embracing  a great 
variety'  of  alterations  in  the  town,  to  the  Com- 
missioner’s of  Woods  and  Forests  for  embodi- 
ment, if  approved  of,  free  of  expense,  in  the 
“ Windsor  Castle  and  Town  Approaches  Im- 
provement Bill,”  which  is  to  he  presented  for 
reconsideration  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  Parliament.  In  this  plan  several 
new  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  streets  have 
been  marked  out,  so  as  to  accommodate  a large 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  in  connection  with  the 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in- 
tended by  the  Crown.  A scheme  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage  lias  also  been 
submitted  to  Lord  Morpeth. — —The  Cambridge 
Advertiser  states  that  a bet  to  mould  790  bricks 
in  an  hour  (nearly  one  every  fifth  second,  or 
twelve  every  minute),  was  lately  made  by  a 
brickmaker,  who  was  moulding  the  702nd  at  the 

expiry  of  the  hour! The  new  church  lately 

erected  at  Huntingdon  by  Lady  O.  B.  Sparrow, 
was  opened  on  Sunday  week  for  the  use  of  the 

railway  labourers  in  the  vicinity. Bottesford 

Church  has  been  re-opened.  The  transepts 
and  nave  have  been  fitted  up  with  solid  oak 
seats,  and  the  chancel  with  oak  stalls,  in  place 
of  high  pews.  The  transept  and  nave  seats 
are  less  ornamented  than  those  in  the  chancel. 
A new  oak  screen  separates  the  nave  from  the 
space  beneath  the  tower.  The  whole  area 
has  been  repaved  with  black  and  red  tiles,  and 
the  roof  of  each  part  repaired.  The  exterior 
has  also  been  repaired.  The  architects  em- 
ployed were  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Paley,  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  expense  1,700/.,  about  400/.  of 

which  have  yet  to  be  raised. The  decoration 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Chad, 
Birmingham,  has  recently  been  effected,  the 
designs  of  the  ornaments  being  by  Mr.  Pugin. 
The  roof  has  been  diapered  throughout,  the 
groundwork  being  blue,  and  the  prevailing 
colours  crimson  and  green.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  adorned  by  a glowing  geometrical  pat- 
tern, and  enriched  with  monograms.  The  aisles 
are  powdered  with  stars  between  lines  of  tre- 
foils. An  inscription  in  gothic  characters 
forms  a border  to  the  whole. An  ad- 

ditional stained  window  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Convent  Church,  at  Handsworth,  from  a 
design  by  the  same  architect,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Hardman. The  new  district 

church  at  Little  Drayton,  built  by  sub- 
sumption, aided  by  a donation  of  1,000/.  by 
Mrs.  Nonely,  was  consecrated  a few  days  ago. 
It  is  a stone  building,  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  side  aisles,  and  a tower  at  the 
north-west  corner.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  open  seats,  as  of  old,  and  mostly 
free,  for  600  persons. The  re-open- 

ing of  Duffield  Church,  after  its  entire 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  St. 

Aubyn,  took  place  on  Monday  week. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  post-office  at  Not- 
tingham, has  been  laid. The  parish  church 

of  Brimington,  near  Chesterfield,  was  opened 
on  Thursday  week,  after  being  rebuilt  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  archiiect,  Sheffield. 
It  is  in  the  decorated  style.  The  plan  is  a 
double  rectangle,  having  a nave  with  cleres- 
tory, 57  feet  by  22  feet,  side  aisles  57  feet  by 
12  feet,  and  chancel  21  feet  by  16  feet.  The 
old  tower  at  the  west  end  is  retained,  but  has 
been  raised  12  feet,  terminating  with  a parapet, 
and  four  pinnacles.  The  church  is  fitted  up 
with  open  benches  throughout,  and  contains 
500  sittings,  of  which  300  are  free,  besides  a 
commodious  gallery  in  the  tower,  and  seats  in 

the  area  underneath  for  children. The 

loundation-stone  of  the  partly-erected  church 
in  progress  at  Walker,  Newcastle,  was  laid 
by  the  mayor  on  Monday  week.  It  is  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  double  and  single 
lancet  windows  ; the  eastern  one,  of  three  lights, 
with  circular  centre,  probably  with  stained 
glass.  There  will  be  a chancel,  nave,  north 
aisle,  east  porch,  and  belfry  : estimated  cost 
1,300/., — 1,000/.  already  contributed.  Mr. 

A.  B.  Higham,  of  Wakefield,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Call,  of  Newcastle,  the 

builder. The  Glasgow  magistrates  have 

authorized  the  Lord  Advocate  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses, in  towns  in  Scotland,  similar  to  the 
measure  brought  before  Parliament  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 


RAILWAY  SIGNALS  AND  BREAKS.  , 0 

Since  the  occurrence  of  so  many  recent  u 
accidents,  and  the  hint  to  jurymen  on  the  re-U 
sponsibility  of  railway  directors  for  the  result 
of  such  accidents,  a movement  has  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  among  the  railway  authorities,  b 
in  the  right  direction,  though  not  exactly 
where  it  was  most  required.  They  have  plenty 
of  materials,  present  and  past,  the  results  of  • 
ingenuity  more  or  less  practical  or  visionary, 
on  which  to  work,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
trusted  that  the  present  agitation  will  not  die 
away  without  further  sign  of  amendment.  The  4 
Leeds  Intelligencer  recommends  the  offer  of  a 
prize  for  the  best  invention  to  secure  the  mu-  1 
tual  communication  of  passengers,  guards,  and  ' 
engine  drivers;  but  really  there  has  been  no  :- 
want  of  invention.  The  chief  want  has  been 
a willingness  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  host 
already  recorded.  A recent  one,  however*  by  i 
a lady',  merits  further  notice  ; namely,  the  in- 
sertion of  speaking  tubes  into  each  carriage,  • 
through  which  the  passengers  and  guards  might 
mutually  converse  intheevent  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  apparent  necessity  lor  stopping  the  train, 
which,  as  we  have  long  since  suggested,  ought 
to  be  a power  consigned  to  the  guards  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  passenger.  If  'the  - 
foot-boards  cannot  be  modified  into  a gangway,1 
or  a communication  made,  as  a Mr.  Hughes 
suggests,  through  the  carriages  themselves, 
and  along  which  the  guards  might  move  witlh 
safety  towards  any  point  where  their  imme- 
diate presence  might  be  called  for  by  one  of-'* 
the  many  contrivances  already  suggested,  and  '" 
if  even  the  voices  issuing  through  such  a speak- 
ing trumpet  as  the  amateur  lady-engineer  pro-  1 
poses,  would  not  be  unheeded  in  the  din  and 
racket  of  railway  transit,  * her  ladyship’s’  coil-  • 
trivance  certainly  deserves  one  of  thefirst  prizes; 
and  at  all  events'  the  Railway  Chronicle,  thinks  1 
she ‘ has  at  length  solved  the  problem.’  By  1 
means  of  india-rubber  junctions,  with  bayonet 
joints,  one  continuous  tube  along  the  train,  11 
it  is  thought,  may  be  tf  practical  use,  together : : 
with  carriage  numbers  under  the  notice  of  the1'- 
passengers  at  the  interior  orifices.  Perhaps 
the  only  question  here  is  whether  the  compa- 
ratively soft  junctions  of  caoutchouc  would  not 
deaden  the  voice,  instead  of  distinctly  conduct-  ; 
ing  it.  No  mode  of  subsequent  communica-  1 
tion  between  the  guards  and  the  engine-driver' 
seems  to  be  suggested,  unless  it  he  thought 
that  a voice  would  be  heard  in  this  way  even  ■' 
on  the  engine,  but  there  lias  been  no  want  ofr 

such  suggestions  either. Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes*-11 

a correspondent  of  a Manchester  paper,  siig-  1 
gests  that  Parliament  itself  should  appoint  a ■; 
competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  all  f 
inventions  for  increasing  the  safety  of  railway  - 
travelling,  and  the  award  of  compensation1  1 
[out  of  the  railway  profits  ?]  to  the  more  do  ' 
serving.  This  he  feels  compelled  to  suggest, 
from  the  indifference  which  he  lias  known  dif- 
ferent plans  to  have  inet  with  from  directors. 
The  same  gentleman,  revives  the  sugges- 
tion of  hells  [spring  bells  they  ought  to  he]  as 
the  most  effectual  signals  between  guards  and 
passengers,  the  guard  answering  the  call  in 
person  through  a passage  made  along  the  line 
of  carriages,  opening  from  one  to  another, — 
almost,  by  the  way,  as  already  in  practice  on 
canals,  where  a passage  is  opened  along  the 
interior  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  swift' 

boat9. Several  of  the  Great  Western  porters 

are  said  to  have  already  successively  resigned, 
or  refused  the  office  of  * travelling  porter,’  on 
account  of  the  irksome  and  uncomfortable  po- 
sition in  which  it  places  them  day  and  night. 
Further  protection,  and  a more  comfortable 
seat,  appear  to  be  requisite,  although  the 
object  in  arranging  to  the  contrary,  was  pro- 
bably a good  one.  Some  such  post  is  already 

continually  occupied  on  the  Austrian  lines. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  breaks,  such  as 
the  self-acting  one,  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  and  also  claimed  in  the  Albion  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Myers,  of  Birkenhead  ; the  self- 
acting one  invented  by  Mr.  Richard  Ayre,  of 
Newcastle, described  in  the  Gateshead  Observer; 
the  self-acting  or  hand-worked  one,  invented 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  described  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian;  the  hand-worked  yet  self- 
acting one,  invented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Knight, 
of  Birmingham,  &c.  We  have  also  been  re- 
quested to  give  an  opinion  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  some  of  those  suggested,  hut  our  duty 
is  chiefly  to  record  such  suggestions  for  the 
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opinion  or  adoption  of  others,  who  ought  at 
once  either  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the 
multitude  of  inventions  already  thrust  upon 
their  notice,  or  to  offer  premiums  for,  or 
call  upon  engineers  or  others  to  invent,  the 
requisite  mechanism  or  apjiaratus,  for  imme- 
diate adoption.  We  shall  therefore  in  the 
meantime  only  state,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Knight’s 
scheme,  so  far  as  we  can  describe  it  without 
the  aid  of  copies  of  the  plans  sent  us,  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  axle  of  one 
carriage  in  motion,  through  a set  of  bevel- 
wheels,  &c.,  worked  by  a vertical  shaft  in  the 
hand  of  the  guard,  to  a breaking  apparatus 
applied  to  an  adjoining  carriage,  such  as  a 
luggage-van,  and  communicating  the  power  of 
the  motion  itself,  according  to  its  measure,  to 
the  peripheries  of  the  van-wheels  for  the 
arresting  of  their  motion.  This  idea  of  the 
self-acting  break,  if  the  mechanism  in  which  it 
is  embodied  be  effectual,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  wearing  the  stamp  of  that  higher 
order  of  ingenuity  which  renders  the  power 
of  evil  itself  the  agent  of  its  own  destruction, 
so  that  the  greater  the  imminence  of  peril  the 
greater  the  power  to  overcome  it. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter,  which 
bears  on  the  subject : — 

Sin, — In  the  Ncivcaslle  Chronicle  of  the  8th 
instant  the  following  paragraph  appears  : — 
“ Mr.  George  Stephenson’s  new  break  is  a self- 
acting apparatus,  connected  with  the  buffers  by 
means  of  a rod  or  bar,  around  which  a spiral 
spring  is  wound.  Both  rod  and  spring  are 
attached  to  a perpendicular  lever  or  beam, 
affixed  to  the  customary  break.  The  effect  is 
instantaneous.  The  stoppage  of  the  locomotive, 
as  it  is  known  to  every  body,  causes  the  buffer 
to  press  inwards  the  beam  or  lever  connected 
thereto,  pressing  up  the  break,  and  clasping 
both  wheels  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon 
every  carriage  throughout  the  train  simulta- 
neously. The  stoppage  of  the  entire  train  is 
effected  within  a very  much  shorter  space.  The 
invention  is  the  most  simple  and  effective  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived  ; and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, with  great  liberality,  has  thrown  it  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.”  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paragraph  I think  it  due  to  myself 
to  state,  that  having  last  year  found  out  the 
same  thing,  1 claim  the  merit  of  being  the 
original  inventor.  I,  at  the  time,  mentioned 
to  a friend  the  discovery  I had  made,  and  sub- 
sequently wrote  about  it  to  a distinguished 
member  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  whom 
I had  afterwards  the  honour  to  shew  and  ex- 
plain it  personally  ; which  I did,  in  the  hope  he 
might  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  one  or  other  of  the  railway  companies  ; but 
not  having  any  influence  in  that  quarter,  he 
regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist 
me.  I might  have  applied  to  them  myself  di- 
rect, but  I felt  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  being 
aware  that  an  ingenious  individual  whom  I have 
the  pleasure  to  know  (a  poor  man,  struggling 
with  adversity,  though  a legitimate  descendant 
of  an  illustrious  ancestor,  Alfred  the  Great, 
whose  noble  qualities  and  patriotic  spirit  be 
inherits),  had  written  to  every  one  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  offering  to  them  certain  of  his 
inventions,  but  without  effect,  not  one  of  them 
condescending  even  to  give  him  an  answer.  Of 
course,  I was  deterred  from  following  his 
example,  as  I could  only  expect,  had  I done  so, 
to  meet  with  similar  treatment. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
authorities,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  re- 
prehensible. Instead  of  discouraging  inge- 
nious men  in  their  benevolent  attempts  to  abate 
the  defects  and  dangers  of  railway  travelling, 
they  ought  rather  to  invite  them  to  do  so  ; 
urging,  moreover,  their  zeal  and  their  inge- 
nuity into  more  active  operation,  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  a munificent  reward.  If  they  felt  the 
tremendous  responsibility  they  are  under  to 
the  millions  that  intrust  to  them  their  lives 
and  their  property,  they  would  adopt  this 
course;  and,  most  assuredly,  it  is  that  which 
humanity  dictates. — lam,  Sir,  &c., 

Edmund  Hepple. 

Blacklieddon  House,  Northumberland. 


Enamelling  Metals. — Mr.  Walton,  of 
Wolverhampton,  has  obtained  a patent  for 
coating  copper,  iron,  &c , with  an  enamel, 
which  will  stand  a red  heat,  without  any 
injury,  even  if  the  enamelled  surfaces  be  pro- 
fusely ornamented. 


THE  SANATORY  STATE  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town  council  of 
Sheffield,  it  was  stated  that  copies  of  an  ela- 
borate report  on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  town 
• — or  rather,  on  its  insanatory  state — had  been 
sent  to  many  persons,  and,  amongst  them,  to 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr.  Cobden,  to  the  Im- 
provement Commissioners,  town  trustees,  &c., 
&c.,  and  that  as  far  as  answers  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  committee  bad  been  thanked  for 
sending  them.  We  have  ourselves  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  our  copy  of  this  search- 
ing and  valuable  report,  albeit  even  the 
mere  perusal  of  details  so  patiently  and  per- 
sonally investigated  was  by  no  means  the 
most  pleasant  of  tasks.  In  truth,  the  mass  of 
evidence,  as  observed  by  the  Iris,  is  at  once 
‘ frightful  and  most  humiliating,’  and  such  as 
even  a local  authority,  like  the  Iris,  was  ‘not 
prepared  to  encounter,’ — town  counci  llors  them- 
selves, indeed,  being  ‘ wonderstruek.’  Though 
imperative  on  leading  local  authorities,  how- 
ever, to  look  dread  evils  such  as  these  in  the 
face,  with  searching  penetration;  still  to  us  the 
necessity  is  not  so  paramount,  and  we  shall 
therefore  spare  our  readers  and  ourselves  the 
harrowing  process  of  detail,  which  nevertheless 
cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  more  influ- 
ential and  able  portion  of  the  population  of 
Sheffield,  and  not  of  it  alone,  to  the  enormity, 
not  only  of  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted, and  which  still  exist,  but  to  the  intensi- 
fied horrors  which, — if  effectual  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  be  not  instantly  and  earn- 
estly adopted, — may  be  further  and  most  assu- 
redly anticipated  on  the.  speedy  and  inevitable 
advent  of  that  virulent  modern  inoculation  of 
little  less  than  the  active  plague  of  filth,  named 
cholera,  which  is  now  so  steadily  stalking 
westward  from  the  foul  and  crowded  poorer 
districts  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  east. 

This  sacred  cause  of  cleanliness  ought  now 
to  be  perpetually  agitated  as  a duty,  as  a house- 
hold and  a municipal  virtue, — nay,  as  an 
observance  of  natural  religion  itself  for  the 
physical  salvation  of  the  human  race.  And 
not  only  as  such,  but  as  a matter  of  obvious  self- 
interest  to  all,  and  to  employers  of  human 
energies  in  particular,  such  as  those  in  Sheffield, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  em- 
pire ; for  no  axiom  can  be  clearer  or  more 
conclusive  than  this  : that  cleanliness  and  puri- 
fied air  give  health  and  strength  as  these  give 
mental  elasticity  and  active  habits,  leading  at 
once  to  economical  and  profitable  labour.  Fresh 
and  vital  air  unpoisoned  by  the  deadly  and 
benumning  influence  of  town  excretion  is,  as 
it  were,  a perpetual  spur  to  the  vigour  of  will 
and  action,  worth  whole  oceans  of  artificial 
spirits,  without  their  exhausting  influence.  To 
ttie  obtainment  of  such  ends  as  these,  and  those 
of  the  improvement  of  the  taste  and  morals  of 
the  working  classes, — to  allot"  which  the  en- 
lightened authors  and  collaborateurs  of  the 
Sheffield  Report,  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Lee, 
are  fully  alive, — the  adoption  of  the  following 
measures  are  recommended,  namely  : — “ Better 
constructed  dwellings,  both  as  regards  light* 
and  ventilation,  and  a liberal  supply  of 
water;  the  substitution  of  water-closets  for 
the  present  open  privies,  and  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  them  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
houses;  also  more  spacious  and  commodious 
yards,  well  paved  and  drained,  with  public 
washing  houses  and  baths  in  populous  districts 
— and,  above  all,  places  for  proper  and  rational 
recreation.”  The  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments to  property,  they  recommend  should,  in 
the  first  place,  and  at  once,  be  undertaken  by 
the  corporation  ; and  the  sewerage  and  litter- 
age  of  the  town  properly  regulated  so  as  to 
yield  a free  profit  of  at  least  16,000/.  to  18,000/. 
a year,  for  the  carrying  out  of  further  improve- 
ments ; while  the  lighting  and  supply  of  water, 
&c.,  should  also  be  undertaken  by  the  corpo- 
ration. Owners  of  property,  they  suggest, 
should  only  be  called  on  to  repay  improve- 
ments in  drainage,  &c.  by  small  instalments 
over  a long  course  of  years,  and  tenants  to 
pay  a small  per  centage  for  cleansing,  &c. 
amounting  probably,  on  an  average,  to  Is.  per 
annum  on  each  house,  a respectable  artisan 
being  thus  only  required  to  pay  something  like 


* Wo  mav  here  remind  our  readers,  that  it  has  been  actually 
proved  that  individuals  horn  and  bred  on  the  dark  sides  of  streets, 
or  otherwise  to  the  exclusion  oUight , are  liable  to  many  evils  and 
defects,  and  even  to  permanent  decrepitude.  What  a tax  then  on 

the  health  of  towns  is  the  Window  Tux  The  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar influence  of  light  on  animal  life,  we  may  add,  has  even  been 
noted  in  the  curious  fact,  that  tadpoles,  if  screened  from  light,  will 
not  grow  up  into  frogs  at  all,  as  usual,  but  will  merely  continue  to 
grow  into  tne  lower  organisation  of  enormous  tadpoles.! 


3d.  and  -|ths  per  week,  for  thorough  cleansing, 
paving,  and  draining,  and  for  a supply  of  water 
at  Id.  per  1,000  gallons,  or  also  per  week,  in- 
clusive. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  Friday,  15th  ; 
Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair. 

A great  number  of  petitions  for  new  sewers  hav- 
ing been  received,  the  court  proceeded  to  receive 
tenders  for  covering  over  about  300  feet  of  the 
llanelagh  Sewer  northward  of  Grosvenor-bridge, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea.  A commissioner  tendered  a 
protest  by  letter  against  the  proposed  work,  but 
the  court  decided  on  not  receiving  it.  The  follow- 
ing tenders  for  the  performance  of  the  work  were 
then  received  : — 


J.  and  S.  Williams  .... 

.£798 

Scisson  and  Co 

780 

Dethick  

743 

J.  Yeoman 

728 

H.  Perkins 

725 

Watts 

719 

Hutton 

705 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  . . 

699 

W.  Hill  and  Co.  (accepted) 

690 

Messrs.  Newton  and  Felt,  who  had  neglected  to 
insert  a door  in  the  wall  over  the  sewer,  in  an  in- 
tended road  by  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground,  were  also 
summoned,  but  did  not  appear,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  the  officers  to  prostrate  and  destroy  all 
obstruction  over  the  sewer. 

The  Surveyor’s  Department. — Alderman  John- 
son said,  in  moving  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  he  should  abstain  from  any  observa- 
tion, as  he  had  no  wish  then  to  go  into  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject.  His  resolution  was, 
“ That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  surveyor’s  department,  with  a view  to  consider 
and  report  to  the  court  whether  the  public  exigen 
cies  require  the  affording  additional  assistance  to  the 
surveyor,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  this 
department  efficient  with  reference  to  the  enlarged 
duties  of  the  surveyor.” 

Mr.  John  White  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in 
doing  so  alluded  to  the  inconvenience  that  was  con- 
stantly experienced,  both  by  that  court  and  the 
surveyor,  from  the  absence  of  any  regular  plan  or 
sections  of  the  principal  sewers,  from  their  source 
to  their  discharge.  He  trusted  that  a regular  and 
defined  plan  of  the  main  lines  of  sewers  would  be 
laid  down,  so  that  the  fullest  information  might  be 
obtained.  With  these  remarks  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  wished  the  matter  to  be  referred 
to  a special  court,  and  hoped  that  its  consideration 
would  not  be  left  to  a committee,  as  he  thought  it 
was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  this  court  to  act  by 
committee  at  all.  He  was  in  favour  of  open  doors 
to  the  most  important  proceedings,  and  the  business 
of  detail  by  an  open  special  court  would  prove 
more  satisfactory,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
public,  and  by  the  result  thus  arrived  at,  they  might 
give  additional  power  and  force  to  the  surveyor’s 
department. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  matter  being  referred  to  a select  committee,  and 
considered  that  it  was  the  every-day  practice,  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  refer  matters  in  the 
first  instance  to  a select  committee.  They  all  knew 
the  evil  and  the  delay  of  business  when  a court  was 
too  numerous,  and  that  decisions  were  frequently 
come  to  upon  the  impression  of  some  striking  fact, 
which  afterwards,  upon  a calm  consideration,  was 
not  found  to  be  so  satisfactory,  as  it  had  previously 
appeared.  Besides,  their  deliberations  would  not 
be  closed  to  the  commissioners,  any  of  whom  that 
pleased  would  be  at  liberty  to  attend. 

Mr.  Hawkes  looked  upon  the  chief  evil  to  arise 
from  having  but  one  surveyor,  and  thought  they 
should  divide  the  duties,  especially  as  they  were  told 
by  the  surveyor  that  he  was  frequently  unable  to  go 
to  rest  before  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heaviness  of  his  duties.  He  had 
another  objection  to  their  proceeding  in  the  matter, 
when  it  was  known  that  they  were  an  expiring  com- 
mission, and  had  scarcely  two  months  to  live,  as  it 
was  pretty  well  understood  that  the  commission 
would  not  be  renewed,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
public  benefit  that  it  should  not  be  renewed.  Indeed, 
he  had  heard  that  one  gentleman  of  the  commission 
was  preparing  the  specifications  of  a patent  for  a 
new  court,  to  form  an  entirely  new  one  on  a much 
better  plan,  and  composed  of  better  materials  than 
the  old  one.  As  to  their  death-bed  repentances,  he 
had  not  much  opinion  of  them,  and  he  thought  it 
was  much  better  for  them  at  once  to  wind  up  their 
affairs,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  retire  from  the 
scene  with  something  like  decency. 

Mr.  Alderman  Johnson  said  he  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  the  ridicule  with  which  the  honourable 
commissioner  had  thought  lit  to  receive  his  motion, 
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from  doing  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
even  although  he  might  be  a commissioner  only  a 
month,  which  he  should  perform  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  original  motion  (an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Le  Breton  for  an  open  court 
having  fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  a seconder), 
which  was  carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
named  as  the  committee  : — Mr.  Alderman  Johnson, 
Mr.  J.  White,  Messrs.  H.  Harrison,  Le  Breton, 
Chalmers,  Hawkes,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Moss,  Wood, 
Crace,  and  Cumberlege. 

The  late  Illegal  Conduct  of  a Commissioner. — 
The  next  order  of  the  day  was  “ to  consider  as  to 
certain  notices  issued  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
calling  upon  persons  in  Robert’s-terrace,  Chelsea, 
to  communicate  with  a sewer,  and  other  matters 
connected  therewith.  The  solicitor  to  report  there- 
on.” Mr.  Farlar  was  summoned  to  attend. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  Mr.  Farlar,  who  admitted  receiving  the  reso- 
lutions of  a former  court,  aud  stated  his  inability 
to  attend  the  court  this  day. 

The  solicitor  then  presented  his  report,  which, 
after  reciting  the  progress  of  the  question,  stated 
that  there  was  no  legal  ground  whatever  to  support 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Farlar ; that  it  rested  with 
the  commissioners  alone  to  require  parties  to  make 
sewers  and  to  drain  into  them  ; that  the  court  only 
could  make  an  order,  decree,  or  settle  the  payment 
to  be  made ; and  that  an  opposite  course  had  been 
usurped  by  Mr.  Farlar,  who  had  no  right  whatever 
in  the  sewer.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct,  and  that 
any  party  assuming,  without  authority,  the  powers 
of  the  court,  to  coerce  individuals  into  the  payment 
of  sums  of  money,  might  be  criminally  proceeded 
against  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  the  sewer  in  question  was 
built  while  he  had  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
chair  of  that  court,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  then  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Farlar  was  wayward  of  mind,  but  he  (Mr.  D.)  knew 
nothing  injurious  to  his  moral  character  in  this 
case  : still  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  his  claim 
to  this  sewer  he  had  proceeded  with  great  irregu- 
larity. Mr.  Farlar  had  no  interest  in  the  line  of 
the  sewer  ; but  he  would  have  it  done,  and  came  to 
this  court  in  a chivalrous  spirit  to  require  it  to  be 
done,  and  for  which  then  it  was  not  expected  there 
would  be  any  return  for  the  money.  Mr.  Farlar 
had  legally  no  right  in  the  sewer,  and  even  now  it 
stood  in  Mr.  Signer’s  name, — and  had  availed  him- 
self precipitately  and  illegally  of  the  powers  of  the 
Act  for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  One  feature  in 
the  case,  and  which  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
public,  was  the  part  taken  by  a Commissioner  of 
Sewers  in  these  proceedings,  to  awe  parties  into  the 
payment  of  money.  He  trusted  the  court  would 
take  up  the  subject,  and  do  justice  to  the  parties 
who  built  the  sewer. 

Mr.  Goderich  remembered  the  sewer  being  built 
on  the  west  side  of  Chelsea  Church,  and  that  500/. 
was  paid  by  this  court  towards  the  same. 

Mr.  Broughton  said,  the  clear  statement  of  their 
solicitor  set  forth,  in  words  of  strong  character, 
that  any  person  doing  so  and  so  is  liable  to  such 
and  such  penalties,  and  called  upon  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  due  to  their  own  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency, to  put  a stop  to  such  practices  for  the  future. 
His  (Mr.  B.’s)  opinion  was,  that  they  should  take 
no  steps  till  they  had  submitted  the  report  of  their 
solicitor  to  Mr.  Farlar.  It  was  a very  grave  matter 
for  any  member  of  this  or  other  constituted  court, 
to  seek  by  means  of  its  papers  to  enforce  payment 
of  sums  of  money,  and  he  ought  to  know,  however 
morally  correct, — however  strong  the  right, — that 
no  individual  member  can  use  the  process  of  a court 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court;  for  let  the  public 
once  know  such  process  to  be  so  used,  and  none 
would  be  respected.  He  concluded  by  moving, — 
**  That  a copy  of  the  report  drawn  up  and  read  by 
the  solicitor,  be  sent  to  Mr.  Farlar,  and  that  he  be 
required  to  send  to  the  court  any  explanation  of  the 
part  taken  by  him  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
ceedings which  was  carried. 


Association  for  the  Erection  of 
Churches  and  Schools. — An  association 
!s  now  forming-,  we  are  told,  for  the  erection 
ot  either  temporary  or  permanent  churches 
and  schools,  for  such  parishes  or  clergymen  as 
may  require  them,— and  to  rent  or  lease  them, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  buildings  intended  for 
temporal  purposes.  The  plan  has  been  pursued 
(as  an  individual  enterprize)  for  some  time 
and  various  churches  have  thus  been  con- 
structed, including  one  for  the  Hague  (which 
was  commenced  and  finished  within  fourteen 
days).  The  rent  has,  in  no  case,  been  calcu- 
lated at  a higher  average  than  at  a rate  of  2d. 
per  week,  or  8s.  Gd.  per  year,  each  sitting. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Sin, — Now  that  the  great  experimental  ex- 
hibitions of  British  art  are  closed  for  ever,  we 
naturally  reflect  on  the  various  results  with  a 
mixture  of  regret  and  of  pride ; of  regret  for 
the  sacrifices  that  many  of  the  artists  could 
but  ill-afford,  but  of  honourable  exultation  at 
the  improved  position  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally. There  is,  however,  one  thing  as  yet  un- 
done by  the  competitors,  which  as  gentlemen, 
they  will  consider  an  agreeable  duty  : it  is  also 
a judicious  encouragement  to  good  conduct  in 
those  who  have  the  subordinate  management 
of  exhibitions.  After  the  competition  for  the 
Nelson  testimonial,  a written  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  civility  and  attention  of  Mr. 
Rainey’s  clerk,  signed  by  nearly  all  the  candi- 
dates, was  presented  to  that  gentleman  with  a 
more  substantial  compliment ; this  was  done 
in  a way  that  contrasted  well  with  the  neglect  to 
which  they  were  themselves  consigned  on  that 
occasion.  Every  competitor  at  Westminster 
Hall  will,  I am  sure,  agree,  that  on  no  former 
occasion  were  their  thanks  and  approbation 
better  deserved  than  by  Mr.  Peckham  during 
the  four  exhibitions  at  Westminster;  his  care, 
his  attention,  and  civility,  have  saved  us  much 
trouble  and  annoyance,  and  converted  many 
little  inconveniences  into  comforts.  Those 
who  have,  I fear  it  must  be  said,  at  every 
other  exhibition  had  to  lament  the  dirty 
condition  of  their  pictures  and  the  severe 
injuries  done  to  their  frames,  must  be  both 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  them  re- 
turned from  Westminster  Hall,  after  being 
seen  by  a million  of  visitors,  as  clean  and  free 
from  dust  as  they  went  there,  and  without  a 
scratch.  Such  an  example  ought  not  to  pass 
unrecorded  by  our  marked  approbation  : — our 
interest,  our  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  re- 
quire at  least  a written  testimonial  in  favour  of 
the  person  to  whose  care  we  are  indebted  for 
this  proof  of  the  possibility  of  these  matters 
being  well  managed.  After  the  heavy  trials  that 
we  have  passed  through,a costly  present  cannot 
be  expected,  and  to  some  it  might  be  a severe 
taxon  their  exhausted  means, but  theirsignature 
to  a written  approbation  would  no  doubt  be  as 
gratifying  as  gold,  and  to  one  who  depends  on 
his  good  name,  perhaps  more  serviceable. 
However,  if  others  think  that  some  additional 
token  of  our  generous  and  gentlemanly  feel- 
ings is  required,  though  one  of  those  who  have 
.so wn  largely  and  had  their  prospects  blighted, 
I shall  be  happy  to  join  in  any  small  contribu- 
tion that  will  do  honour  to  both  parties  without 
injury  to  any.  If  artists  feel  on  this  subject  as 
I trust  they  do,  a mode,  of  carrying  it  out 
will,  no  doubt,  be  suggested  by  some  corre- 
spondent, and  be  realised  without  delay. 

None  can  understand  the  importance  of 
a generous  and  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of 
competing  artists  more  than  yourself,  for  none 
has  done  more  to  improve  a system  under 
which  modest  talent  has  often  sunk  and  empi- 
ricism and  intrigue  have  flourished.— I remain, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient,  and,  as  an  artist,  your 
obliged,  humble  servant, 

Oct.  20.  One  of  the  Competitors. 


Cormpottttcnce. 

THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH  TAX. 

Sir, — Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded 
cities  still  breathe  the  foul  atmosphere,  and 
gradually  decrease  the  otherwise  natural  du- 
ration of  their  lives,  the  wise  and  anxious 
guardians  of  the  people’s  happiness, — the  balm 
of  the  nation’s  woes, — take  their  pleasure 
where  the  “ air  smells  wooingly,”  and  where 
they  hear  not  the  brayings  of  the  corporation 
ass  that  (as  in  the  old  fable)  frightened  the 
(British)  lion  into  a temporary  desertion  of  its 
offspring, — the  Health  of  Towns’  Bill. 

The  component  part9,  which  are  necessary 
to  render  the  bill  of  service,  have  not  been,  to 
my  mind,  sufficiently  discussed.  It  is  true, 
many  have  come  forward  and  proved  the  foul 
state  of  the  sewers  and  drains,  and  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  a neglect  of  them  ; courts 
and  alleys  where  there  is  a total  deficiency  in 
this  respect  have  been  mentioned,  and  statis- 
tical accounts  defy  contradiction  as  to  the  loss 
of  life  which  these  evils  occasion.  But  there 
are  other  reforms  which  the  bill  must  include 
to  render  it  effective,  in  which  list  the  Window 
Tax  stands  prominent.  It  is  unjust,  for  light 


and  air  are  the  common  gifts  of  Heaven,  and 
“we  will  nothing  pay  for  wearing  our  ovfii 
noses.”  If  our  rulers  can  prove  that  the  pure 
air  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
body,  and  that,  neglecting  to  provide  it,  does 
not  occasion  disease  and  death  ; — if  they  can 
also  prove  their  right  to  that  for  which  they 
exact  a tax,  by  hiding  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
wisdom-besprinkled  fool,  Cloten)  “ the  sun 
from  us  with  a blanket,  or  by  putting  the  moon 
in  their  pocket,  then  we  will  pay  them  tribute 
for  light ; else,  sir,  no  more  tribute.” 

It  is  impolitic;  for,  as  labour  produces 
wealth,  and  this  tax  enfeebles  both  mind  and 
body,  the  labour  of  the  man  is  lost  when  he 
is  stretched  upon  a bed  of  sickness ; and  the 
additional  expense  it  brings  upon  the  poor- 
houses  is  greater  than  the  sum  it  yields  to  the 
revenue. 

That  it  is  detrimental  to  health,  the  statis- 
tical comparison  between  the  mortal  it}' in  town 
and  country,  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts,  or  even  in  the  crowded  and  un- 
crowded parts  of  London,  is  undeniably 
evidence. 

Whilst  education  is  justly  lauded  as  thebegt 
preventive  of  crime  and  folly,  and  is  sp 
generally  admitted,  that  the  fight  is  removed  to 
the  minor  points  of  the  hill,  and  the  voluntary, 
or  State  principle,  was  made  the  subject  of 
hostility  by  the  contending  parties,  it  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  physical  powers  must  be 
strengthened  and  sustained  before  the  mental 
faculties  can  be  brought  into  action  ; for  of 
what  use  is  education,  if  the  soil  over  which 
the  seed  is  to  be  scattered  is,  from  neglect, 
weak  and  unproductive? 

The  fresh  air  is  not  only  needed  in  the 
streets  and  parks,  but  it  is  required  also  in  the 
workshop  (for  without  the  latter  they  will 
have  no  spirit  to  enjoy  the  former). 

There  they  have,  in  addition  to  the  'ftjfll 
effluvia  from  the  streets,  the  consequences  of 
unventilated  gas-lights  ; and  there  being  often 
no  circulation  of  air  through  the  apartment, 
they  have  to  rebreatbe  the  air  that  has  pre- 
viously passed  through  the  lungs.  A proper 
ventilation  of  manufactories  is  most  neces- 
sary. Where  the  Window  Tax  presses  most 
grievously  is  where  large  houses,  whose  sum- 
mits almost  meet,  are  let  to  a number  of  the 
poorer  classes,  where  the  windows  are  blocked 
up  to  save  the  expense,  and  where  every  yu- 
cleanuess  is  to  be  seen  inside, — water  being 
scarce,  and  dirt  most  plentiful. 

Lord  Morpeth  will  doubtless  have  enough 
to  do;  but,  like  Blue  Beard’s  wife,  unless  he 
can  remove  the  “damned  spot,”  i all-  'bis 
laborious  cleansing  will  be  of  no  avail  ; — 

“ For  since  the  more  fair  and  chrystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  are  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly.” 

Should  he,  however,  remove  it,  he  will  re- 
ceive as  much  praise  as  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  imposed  it  deserves  execration. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  B. 


LODGING-HOUSES  FO R MECHANICS. 

Sir, — I beg  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  addressing  you,  but  knowing 
you  to  be  a staunch  advocate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mechanics,  I have  ventured  to  send 
this  letter,  and  trust  you  will  consider  it  of 
sufficient  importance  for  insertion  in  your 
valuable  journal,  and  that  some  of  your  liberal 
readers  will  give  it  their  attentive  perusal,  and 
further  the  suggestion.  My  objects  are  the 
health  and  domestic  comforts  of  the  respectable 
unmarried  mechanics  and  clerks,  who  pay  on 
an  average  about  5s.  per  week  for  a lodging, 
a mere  sleeping  room,  without  any  other  ac- 
commodation. Many  there  are  who  come  to 
town  with  no  relations  or  friends  to  go  to,  and 
who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  shelter  in 
the  poor  apartments  provided  for  them  by  the 
lodging-house  keepers,  and  for  want  of  com- 
fort at  their  homes,  are  often  induced  to  accede 
to  the  temptations  of  the  streets  or  public- 
houses,  or  are  led  to  improvident  marriages, 
which  are  destructive  of  happiness. 

I have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  reports 
of  the  model  lodging-houses,  which  are  being 
erected  for  the  labouring  classes,  combining 
the  comforts  of  baths,  a reading-room  with  an 
appropriate  library,  &c.,  with  other  conveni- 
ences, at  the  small  yet  remunerative  charge  of 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  per  week  ; so  the  thought  has 
struck  me  that  something  of  this  kind  might 
be  established  on  rather  a superior  scale  at 
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about  3s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  respectable 
mechanics,  and  I think  I am  justified  in 
anticipating  from  such  establishments  more 
than  individual  comfort  to  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages.  By 
bringing  together  persons  who  have  prac- 
tical knowledge,  good  could  scarcely  fail 
to.  result.  Hoping  that  some  of  your  scien- 
tific readers  will  see  the  practicability  of 
the  idea,  and  lend  a helping  hand  to  improve 
the  condition  and  increase  the  comforts  of  this 
very  important  but  hitherto  neglected  class  of 
the  community,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Oct.  18th.  E.  D.  Hori.ock. 


TO  AVOID  SMELLS  IN  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I have  the  ill-luck  to  be  a poor  man, 
but  l have  a great  affection  for  pure  air.  I 
live  in  a little  house  ; but  though  it  is  small, 
the  largest  nose  in  London  could  not  detect 
the  trace  of  a smell  in  it.  This  has  been 
ihanaged  by  some  sensible  builder  in  the 
easiest  way  in  the  world.  The  house  itself  is 
unconnected  directly  with  any  drain, — a little 
washhouse,  in  a garden  at  the  back,  being  the 
only  place  where  the  women  can  get  rid  of 
their  dirty  water.  This  is  a secret  worth  at- 
tention : keep  the  women  out  of  doors  with 
their  “ slops,”  and  you  effectually  get  rid  of 
smells.  Any  thing  short  of  this  will  prove  a 
failure.  This  hint  will  be  thrown  away  upon 
Avealthy  people,  who  prefer  what  is  called  com- 
fort in  their  houses  to  cleanliness  ; but  it  may 
be  useful  to  many  of  your  building  friends, 
who  are  employed  in  erecting  small  houses 
for  people  in  humble  life. — I am,  Sir,  & c., 
One  of  the  People. 

***  This  reminds  one  a little  too  much  of 
the  popular  prescription  to  cure  smoky  chim- 
•fligs,— put  out  the  fire  ! 


SJftBKT  RAILWAY  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

- Sir,— I believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
construct  a large  sewer,  through  London,  for 
collecting  the  sewage  manure,  which  at  present 
•is  . discharged  and  lost  in  the  Thames,  polluting 
its  waters  and  the  atmosphere. 

If  this  be  true,  could  not  two  other  great  im- 
provements be  carried  out  at  the  same  time, 
i.e.,  a noble  street  made,  worthy  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world,  directly  through  London, 
with  a 6ewer  along  the  centre,  deep  enough 
down  to  allow  a trench  or  cutting  to  be  leftaliove: 
it,  for  a railroad  to  be  constructed  therein  ? 
The  trench  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  the  rail-carriages  to  pass  under  level 
bridges  from  the  cross  streets.  Rail-carriages 
could  be  made  much  lower  and  much  lighter 
than  they  are  at  present,  so  that  a very  deep 
trench  would  not  he  required.  Surely  it  is 
high  time  that  the  citizens  of  London  had  some 
speedier  mode  of  conveyance,  where  there  is 
so  much  business  to  be  transacted  daily,  than 
they  have  now. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Brompton.  F.  S. 


New  Description  of  Fuel. — We  learn 
that  a discovery  has  been  made,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  manufacturers  and  artizans  who  use 
fuel  either  for  the  production  of  steam,  for  the 
fusion  of  metals,  or  for  scientific  and  manu- 
facturing processes.  The  inventor  produces 
fuel  of  several  different  descriptions  suitable 
either  for  domestic  purposes,  for  engines,  or 
for  the  production  of  great  heat,  and  pecu- 
liarly valuable  for  the  furnaces  of  foundries,  as 
even  at  a white  heat,  with  most  perfect  com- 
bustion, the  material  is  consumed  hut  very 
slowly.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mate- 
rial at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  health  of  large  manufactur- 
ing communities,  is,  that  it  burns  without  any 
visible  smoke,  or  with  so  little,  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Its  introduction  into  ge- 
neral use  will,  therefore,  supersede  all  the  nu- 
merous expensive  contrivances  for  consuming 
smoke  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and  used,  for  the  most  part, 
with  but  small  success.  In  steamers  it  will  be 
particularly  valuable,  as,  we  understand,  it 
burns  readily,  with  great  and  durable  heat, 
and  does  not  send  up  even  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  that  nauseous  and  unsightly  black  vapour 
which  occasionally  poisons  the  atmosphere  of 
our  river. — Liverpool  Albion. 


iHiereUattea. 

History  of  Yarmouth  Church. — When 
the  A rchasological  Institute  were  at  Yarmouth, 
Professor  Willis,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
old  church,  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  part 
of  the  original  fabric  commenced  by  Herbert 
de  Losinga,  about  1096,  remained,*  and  that 
the  tower  was  erected  at  a later  date.  Some 
recent  discoveries  appear  to  contradict  this 
opinion.  Some  arcades,  containing  a series  of 
circular  arches,  surmounted  by  a larger  one, 
have  lately  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  tower 
of  this  church,  within  the  span  of  the  transept, 
and  the  chancel  roofs;  and  drawings  of  them, 
by  Mr.  Winter,  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  The  Nor- 
folk Chronicle  says:— “The  correspondence 
of  these  with  the  semi-Norman  arcades  of 
Croyland  Abbey,  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
apparent  admixture  of  pointed  with  circular 
work,  led  the  observer,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  tower  was  of  the 
transition  period,  between  the  circular  and  the 
pointed  styles,  and,  at  least  coeval  with  themost 
ancient  parts  of  the  church.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  pointed  work  above 
referred  to  is  built  within  the  opening  of  a 
Norman  arch,  and  several  tiers  of  circular 
arches,  of  a decidedly  Norman  character,  have 
been  brought  to  light ; which  indicate,  that  the 
tower  is  of  greater  antiquity,  and  is  a remnant 
of  the  original  church  built  by  Herbert  de 
Losinga. — A fractured  portion  of  Avail  at  the 
north-Avest  angle  of  the  tower,  apparently 
marking  the  point  of  junction  with  a former 
building,  favours  this  opinion  ; and  a satisfac- 
tory reason  is  afforded  for  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  present  nave,  namely,  that  its  width 
was  accommodated  to  that  of  the  tower,  Avhich 
was  retained  from  the  older  fabric. — The 
upper  tier  of  pointed  arches  in  the  tower,  from 
their  more  perfect  preservation,  presents  the 
appearance  of  later  work,  and  it  was  probably 
added  to  the  Norman  tower  when  the  second 
or  present  church  was  built.”  A favourable 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  for  examination 
by  the  clearing  of  the  Avails  of  plaster;  and  it 
is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  paid  by 
professional  and  competent  persons  to  the  mode 
in  -Avhich  the  present  lofty  pier  arches  of  the 
tower  have  been  inserted  in  the  place  of  more 
ancient  ones,  which,  probably,  were  of  insuffi- 
cient size  for  the  admission  of  light.  The 
mouldings  of  these  arches  are  of  more  modern 
date  than  the  work  above  them. 

Exhibition  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution. — A correspondent  says, — The 
friends  of  mechanics’  institutions  must  have 
attended  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  of 
tiie  drawingand  modelling  classes  of  the  above 
institution  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  ; 
not  so  much  that  it  presented  any  startling 
emanations  from  the  pencils  of  the  exhibi- 
tors, as  that  they  must  have  felt  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  scheme  had  taken  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  Hitherto  the  managers  of 
this  and  similar  institutions  have  imagined 
that,  in  the  endeavour  to  create  and  encourage 
a pure  literary  taste  in  their  members,  or  to 
give  such  a knowledge  of  the  sciences  as  can 
he  gleaned  from  the  pretty  experiments  shewn 
during  the  lectures  on  the  mere  alphabet,  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  them,  they  Avere  doing  all 
that  Avas  required  of  them  ; but  now  they  must 
feel,  that  of  Avhatever  importance  one  or  both 
these  practices  may  he,  the  artizan,  for  Avhom 
certainly  these  institutions  Avere  mainly  in- 
tended, demands  some  attempt  on  their  part 
to  instruct  and  improve  him  in  such  of  the  arts 
as  bear  upon  the  particular  handicraft  he  may 
be  engaged  in  ; and  noAv  that  the  London  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  has  given  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  towurds  this,  although  Avith- 
out  such  a defined  course  of  6tudy  being  prac- 
tised as  can  lead  effectually  to  such  objects, 
other  institutions  may  improve  and  further  the 
idea  given  them  in  the  present  exhibition.  This 
being  the  first  attempt,  severe  criticism  Avould 
be  unfair:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  of  the 
productions  evinced  considerable  cleverness, 
and  gave  every  reason  for  hope. 

Public;  Gymnasium  in  the  Regent’s 
Park. — The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  formed  a gymnasium  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Primrose-hill,  Avhich  will 
be  open  to  the  use  of  the  public  under  certain 
regulations. 

* Sco  p.  383,  cm k. 


St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Bedford. — 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  at  Bedford,  consecrated  in  July 
last,  is  Anglo-Norman  in  style,  and  the  plan 
of  it  is  a Latin  cross.  The  length  of  nave  and 
chancel,  as  we  learn  from  the  local  press,  is 
from  east  to  Avest  about  90  feet ; the  transepts, 
from  north  to  south,  about  65  feet.  There  are 
three  entrances,  the  principal  one  being  at  the 
Avest  end.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transepts, 
nave,  and  chancel,  the  tower  is  supported  on 
massive  pillars  Avith  carved  capitals.  The 
arches  are  carved  with  moulded  cheveron  and 
billet  moulding.  The  roof  is  framed,  opeD, 
and  boarded  diagonally,  stained  oak,  with 
moulded  cornice  at  the  foot  of  the  rafters.  The 
principal  rafters  form  a circular  rib,  and  are 
supported  on  columns,  standing  on  carved  cor- 
bels of  curious  Avorkmanship.  The  organ 
stands  on  a slight  elevation  at  the  Avest  end  of 
nave,  on  south  side,  and  the  font  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ; the  pulpit  is  on  the  south  side,  at  the 
junction  of  the  chancel  Avith  the  nave  and  the 
transepts  ; and  the  reading-desk,  Avhich,  like 
the  sittings,  is  open,  stands  on  the  north  side 
to  correspond.  The  organ-case,  pulpit,  com- 
munion-table, Avith  chairs,  reading-desk, 
clerk’sdesk,  and  all  the  sittings,  are  of  English 
oak,  grown  in  Chicheley-park,  and  are  all 
carved.  The  flooring  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
is  of  plain  stone  from  the  Stagsden  Quarries  ; 
but  the  chancel  and  the  step  at  the  communion 
rails  are  laid  in  figured  encaustic  tiling,  by 
Minton,  of  the  Potteries  : on  one  of  the  tiles  is 
an  emblazonment  of  the  Archidiaconal  Arms. 
The  rising  of  the  steps  at  the  communion  rails 
presents  a continuation  of  the  encaustic  tiling. 
There  are  triple  lights  at  the  east  and  Avest, 
and  also  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  The 
east  Avindow  iB  entirely  glazed  with  stained 
glass;  here,  each  of  the  three  lights  contains 
two  figures, — in  the  centre  light  is  St.  Paul, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  in  the  others 
are  the  four  Evangelists  ; and  beneath  St.  Paul 
is  a figure  to  represent  St.  Cuthbert,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  TheAvhole  of  the 
stained  glass  is  by  Baillie.  The  reredos  under 
the  eastern  lights,  and  extending  down  to  the 
communion-table,  consists  of  five  arches,  with 
pillars  and  mouldings  to  correspond  with  the 
principal  arches.  The  front  of  the  table  is  di- 
vided into  three  arches,  Avhich  are  filled  in  with 
velvet,  aud  in  the  centre  arch  is  introduced  the 
sacred  monogram,  embroidered  in  gold  silk. 

Restoration  of  Elkstone  Church, 
Gloucester. — In  reporting  a recent  meeting 
of  the  County  Archaeological  Society,  who 
visited  the  curious  Norman  church  at  Elk- 
stone,  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle  says, — 
“ Apropos  of  Elkstone  Church.  We  under- 
stand that  the  restoration  or  repair  of  this  in- 
teresting structure  is  contemplated,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that 
restoration  only  will  be  attempted,  and  not  im- 
provement, which  is  so  frequently  fatal  to  our 
ancient  churches  when  effected  by  churchwar- 
dens and  other  persons  under  whose  authority 
they  are  generally  unfortunately  placed — per- 
sons, no  doubt,  of  the  best  possible  intentions, 
but  Avhose  previous  and  ordinary  pursuits  can- 
not possibly  qualify  them  for  the  responsible 
station  of  architectural  critics.  This  church, 
of  which  Ave  write,  is  not  so  much  of  local  as 
of  national  interest,  and  therefore  we  hope  that 
before  it  is  touched  by  a single  artizan,  the 
very  best,  and  only  the  very  best,  authorities 
may  be  consulted,  and  their  recommendations 
strictly  attended  to.” 

Savansea  Toavn  Hall  Competition. — 
We  learn  from  the  Cambrian,  that  the  prizes 
for  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  Swan- 
sea Town  Hall,  have  been  awarded,  the  first, 
twenty  guineas,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Stratton- 
street,  Piccadilly;  and  the  second,  ten  guineas, 
to  Mr.  Mair,  of  Charlotte-street,  Bedford- 
square.  There  Avere  upwards  of  sixty  compe- 
titors. 

Another  Cement. — A cement  is  being 
used,  we  are  told,  at  the  new  station  at  Chester, 
which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Holywell, 
Flintshire,  known  as  the  Carth-y-foel  quarry. 
According  to  our  authority,  the  cement  has 
superior  qualities,  and  may  be  moulded. 

Foreign  Bricks. — A large  cargo  of  bricks 
and  tiles  arrived  here  a short  time  ago,  in- 
tended for  exportation  to  some  foreign  country. 
More  recently  a vessel  from  Havre  and  Bremen 
has  reported,  in  her  cargo,  20,000  bricks  from 
each  of  these  places,  Avhich  are  to  remain  on 
board  for  exportation  elsewhere- 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement,  forthe  whole 
of  the  work  in  excavating  and  forming  em- 
bankments for  reservoirs  and  for  sundry 
masons’  work,  iron- founders’  work,  fencing 
and  road-making,  and  building  a cottage  for 
the  Bath  Water  Works  ; for  the  erection  of 
an  infirmary  and  other  wards  at  the  Union 
Workhouse,  Wallingford;  the  erection  of 
wards  in  the  workhouse  yard,  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  ; taking  up  a'nd  removing  pave- 
ments at  Limehouse  ; the  execution  of  6;} 
miles  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Leicester  and 
Swannington  extensions  ; also  for  200  tons  of 
tough  caUe  copper,  for  the  navy. 

Ancient  British  Barrows. — The  cir- 
cumference of  the  smallest  barrows  is  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet;  that  of  the  largest 
thirty-three  to  thirty- five  feet;  and  they  are 
generally  surrounded  by  a shallow  trench. 
The  cists  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited, 
usually  vary  in  depth  from  one  to  six  feet. 
Douglas  states  that  he  found  some  which  ex- 
ceeded ten  feet.  More  recent  excavations  on 
the  downs  beyond  Canterbury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  have  added 
a few  new  objects  to  those  already  discovered, 
proving  incontestably  that  these  barrows  are 
not  the  burial  places  of  the  slain,  but  the  se- 
pulchres of  a people  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
country.  “ Their  situation,”  observes  Douglas, 
“ near  villages  of  Saxon  names,  their  numbers 
proportioned  to  a small  clan  of  people  existing 
at  a peculiar  era,  afford  the  critical  evidence  of 
their  owners.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
Britain,  in  places  which  the  Saxons  occupied, 
and  are  not  discovered  in  the  parts  of  Wales 
which  they  had  not  subdued.  The  relics,  com- 
pared with  those  discovered  in  the  urns  found 
at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  the  subject  of  the 
beautiful  old  treatise  on  urn-burial,  by  Dr. 
Browne,  shew  the  identity  of  people,  and 
evince  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Saxons,  on 
their  visiting  this  country,  to  be  that  of  burn- 
ing, as  well  as  interring  the  dead.”  Those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  researches  of  this 
description,  will  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  these 
remarks;  but  some  will  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  inference  which  the 
author  draws,  when  he  states  his  opinion  that 
the  Saxons  extirpated  the  Britons  from  the 
parts  which  they  then  occupied.  That  the 
Romanized  Britons  were  entirely  subdued  by 
the  Saxons  is  evident,  but  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  people  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
country  by  their  invaders,  is  not  proved  by 
these  relics,  some  of  which,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  urns,  which  are  occasionally  found  in 
these  graves,  remind  us  of  the  pottery  of  the 
Roman  British  period. — Akerman's  Archaeolo- 
gical Index. 

Water  Poisoned  by  Copper  in  Brass 
Force-Pumps:  Tests  for  Copper  and 
Lead — Mr.  Henry  Osborne,  of  Southampton, 
the  practical  chemist  who  our  readers  may 
remember,  corroborated  our  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  lead  on  water,  has  lately  discovered 
copper  (another  poisonous  metal)  in  the  state 
of  oxide  in  water,  and  offers  the  following 
mode  of  detecting  its  presence: — To  an  ale- 
glass  of  the  suspected  water,  taken  directly 
from  the  pump,  add  a few  drops  of  solution  of 
ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  ; a faint  reddish- 
brown  tint  will  soon  be  perceived  if  copper  be 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  a precipitate  of  the  same 
colour  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  strikes  a brownish- 
black  colour  to  water  containing  copper,  but  a 
similar  colour  is  produced  with  oxide  of  lead, 
and  black,  with  peroxide  of  iron.  To  dis- 
criminate between  lead  and  copper,  or  iron,  ■ 
add  to  another  portion  of  the  suspected  water 
a drop  or  two  of  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  ; a blueish-yellow  turbidity  and  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  potash,  indicates  lead.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Hampshire  Adverlizer, 
he  says,  “ 1 found  water  capable  of  taking  up 
copper  in  the  short  space  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  but  the  quantity  is 
small,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by  filtra- 
tion.” 

The  Iron  Girder  Commission.— A cor- 
respondent states,  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  construction  of 
iron  girders,  having  sent  to  the  engineers  of 
various  railways  for  returns  of  information,  a 
counter  circular  has  issued  from  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  urging  them  to  refuse. 


Art  Manufactures. — We  observe,  that 
some  articles  of  furniture  are  to  be  added  to 
the  series  of  Felix  Summerly’s  art  manu- 
factures, such  as  carved  wooden  brackets,  in 
the  style  of  Gibbons  ; a grate,  an  arm-chair, 
and  a hull-chair.  It  is  to  he  hoped  they  will 
he  better  than  some  of  the  smaller  matters 
already  included  in  the  series,  or  they  will  do 
a great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 


TENDERS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  for  build- 
ing the  new  Coal  Market,  Lower  Thames-street, 


corporatioQ  of 

the  City  of  London. 

Ward  

£31,360 

Bennett 

Nicholson . . . . 

Jay  

Colebach  . . . . 

28,350 

Harrison  . . . . 

Curtis  

27,344 

Haynes 

27,044 

Trego  ...... 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Blind  Builders— Hampstead  Church.”— A correspondent  denies 
the  contractor's  statement  as  to  profit,  but  we  have  not  space  for 
further  letters  on  this  subject. 

“ li'.  y.’s"  inclosure  was  little  short  of  an  impertinence. 

“ D.  J.  H." — We  are  obliged,  but  have  not  room, 

“ Allowance  for  Effect  of  Height.’’— A correspondent  asks  for  a rule 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  any  architectural  member  at  a great 
height,  which  is  required  to  appear  of  a given  size  from  below, 
“ that  is  to  say,  suppose  I have  to  design  any  architectural  orna- 
ment to  be  placed  100  feet  high,  and  from  the  ground  I want  it  to 
appear  about  8 in.  high  when  fixed  in  its  place;  how  must  the 
actual  size  of  such  ornament  be  obtained  ?” 

"J.  S.”—  Mr.  Sylvester,  Great  Russell-street,  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied to. 

“ S.  ■/.  A .”— We  think  the  plans  of  the  batlis  and  washhouses  are 
not  published. 

“ M.  W.”—  We  do  not  exactly  understand  the  question. 

Received—”  II.  and  W.,”  “ Lady  11.,”  “ Subscriber,”  “ Church- 
woman,'’  “ Frank  Oliver"  (should  send  his  name),  “ G.  C.,””  Lover 
of  l'u re  Air,”  " Air.  D.”  (Thauksl,  "11.  S.  N.,”  “ W.  N.  T.,”  "G.W.,” 
” J.  If.” 

Books  received—”  Sketches  for  History  of  the  Decorative  Paint- 
ing applied  to  English  Architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.”  Bv 
G.  L.  Blackbume,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  (Williams  and  Co.,  Strand, 
18-17.1  “ The  Electric  Telegraph.”  Ily  Peter  Progress.  (Clarke  and 
Co.,  Graeechurch-street,  18-17.)  “Plan  of  the  Sewers  in  the  City.” 
“ The  Tradesman's  Book  of  Ornamcutnl  Designs.”  Part  V.  (Orr, 
Paternoster-row;  Meuzics,  Edinburgh.) 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addrme- j.”— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


AD VER.TZSEIVIEN  TS , 


DllUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
;he  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.&c., 
1 find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
dying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 


BNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  slieathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  tneir  great 
strength  and  stillness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
MiL,C',HPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  objeet.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Buunett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security;  mid  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
■ v,c,  a,1°Pte<*  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  auy  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 

t are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 

,of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &c.,  IN 
B >:V>>  COPPER, OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SL\ LIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  1 lates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  mid  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Kent  at  N°‘  S°’  Lombara-strcet.  London  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 
Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
cuines  on  improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

MR-  ^ HO  MAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

,,N‘'W  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
the  1 icturesquc  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  ltouen.  &c„”  and 
of  • London  as  it  is.”  offers  his  sen-ices  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes.  Perspective  Views,  Interiors.  &c.  From  the  long  expe- 
nencP.  ».c  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
»UIB'  “■  “«** 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted n new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  arenow  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stook.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman -square.— Cash  only. 

PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  Loudon  Warehouse, 
99,  Hatton-garden,  Holbom.  II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent, 

N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-lialf,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  SOHO  SQUARE.- A.  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Builders 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  lie  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  any  quantity  of  Belgian  21  aud  18  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  either 
cut  to  sizes  or  in  loo  and  200  feet  cases,  delivered  free  in  London. 
Having  a large  stock  on  consignment  at  his  Warehouse,  he  begs  the 
favor  of  an  inspection  ; he  lias  also  just  received  a few  cases  of  very 
fine  ruby  and  other  coloured  sheet  glass  at  very  low  prices. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  SOHO-SQU  ARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  tlie  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Circy  Com- 
panies, Paris.  Tlie  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  aud  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


PHCENIX  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 24,  St.  Mary  Axe.  City.-E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  aud  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
and  Substance  unrivnlled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  \,  3-8ths,  4,  J.  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  London  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


London  and  Manchester  glass 

COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Railway  Con- 
tractors, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed the  “ London  and  Manchester  Glass  Company  ” have  now 
opened  their  London  Warehouse,  12,  Rathbone-pfaoe,  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  Sale  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  are  very 
superior,  and  the  Substance  strong.  The  Tariff  of  this  Company  is 
the  same  as  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  the  Trade,  from  which 
l evy  Liberal  Discounts  will  be  allowed  on  each  description  of  Glass. 

J.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company’s  Agent. 
12,  Rathhonc-place,  Oxford-street.— 21st  Oct.  1847. 


ONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS 


- , may  l.  

PRICES,  upon  application  to 

J.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company’s  Agent 
12,  Rathbone-place,October21, 1847. 


Window  glass,  lead,  yarnisii, 

COLOUR,  aud  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopgatc-street,  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders.  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 


Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glasi.Flattcd  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  &c.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Gloss 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  In  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS.  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  87, 
Bishopsgate-atrcet  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  at  once  efficacious,  neat  and  easily 
adapted  to  auy  sash,  and  were  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught  is  required,  will  be  found  invaluable,  aud  especially  as  a 
cure  tar  smoky  chimneys. — Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  E. 
aud  W.  11.  JACKSON,  Window  Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 


fc]?  ?!« 
fHajestu’s 


Hopal 

letters  patent. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 

VENTILATORS.— To  bo  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPainter  and  Stainer,  13  n,  Cumberland  Market,  Regent’s-pnrk, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  and  tlie  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty.  20, 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters,  and  the  Public  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  8d.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  yeara’  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  aud  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  lie  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 
cure  no  pay. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW 

I MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashas  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Fi  nsbury  - square.  — AV ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 

I lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  ltoad,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  A 
full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  fur  tlie 
Country. 


THE  BSJILHEK 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

First-rate  ornaments 

in  ROMAN  and  other  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  OP 
PARIS,  at  reasonable  prices,  consisting  of  Vases,  Ballusters,  per- 
forated Panellings,  Capitals,  Cantilevers,  Brackets,  Trusses, 
wreaths.  Scrolls.  Masques,  llends.  Figures.  Friezes,  Gothic  and 
other  Chimney-sliafts,  Soffits  Bed-moulds,  Paterns,  &c.  &c.  &e.  ; 
HMnoli  Centre  Flowers  fixed,  complete,  : 24a . each,  smaller  in  pro- 
portion. An  assortment  of  Shop-front  Trusses  always  ready  for 
fixing.— JOHN  HERBERT  and  SON,  Modellers,  &c.,  -ft,  Parker- 
Btreet,  Drury-Jane. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &a 

GREY  STONE  LIME  of  the  best  quality 

will  he  delivered  alongside  any  wharf  in  London  at  7s.  per 
yard  of  thirteen  baskets.— Parties  cun  he  accommodated  ' ' 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  2!)  inches  long  by  174  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITUE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PO  RT  LAND  C E M E N T. — Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con- 
sequently superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposes- such  ns 
the  Building  aud  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Ci, terns.  Baths,  Fishponds, 
Ac.  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 
three  to  lour  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  BONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster. 


¥7"  E ENE’S  PATENT  M ARBLE  C E M ENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  aud  Indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  cither-  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  ol  Portland  or.  other  stone  dust. 

If  fs  a olieftp  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  mid  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Eire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  aud  solo  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millhouk-strcet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


• TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  aud  powerful  machinery,  at 
liis CEMENT  AN D PLASTER  WORKS,  M 1 1, 1, -WALL,  POPLAR 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  H c thereby  so- 
lieB&lhe  favour.'  ol  Engineers,  Builder.-,  aud  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
aud  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew’s  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Blnckfriare. 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sowers,  dock- 
wajli.fli^dmulic,  railway,  and  other  works ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  lioiuau  Cement. 

Afi  CONCRETE,  it  has  more 


than  any  other  Cement  oi 

....  - nil  as  a rock  under  water- 

eight  of  gravel. 

ly  worked  of  a , 

(similar  to  Portland  stonel,  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hnrdi — ... 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  aud 
casting.'  ' 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  0111011!,  erro- 
neously said  to  he  of  the  same  description.  t$.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  nianofacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  ma  • come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the'fbllowing  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses: — 

1,  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3.  U alike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  istmiform  through- 
out ite  entire  thiokuess. 

3. -Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  nud  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosveuor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  aniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


GARRETT’S  PATENT  MORTISE 

BRIC-IvS,  TILES,  and  FIRE  CEMENT.-These  Mortise 
Fire  Bricks,  with  the  Fire  Cement,  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
importance  m the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  Furnaces,  Gas-retorts, 
Cooking-ovens,  Engine-boilers,  and  other  similar  purposes  where 
expensive  repairs  and  reconstructions  arc  now  continually  required. 
By  the  increased  surface  of  joint  obtained,  they  afford  strength  and 
durability  approaching  to  indestructibility : every  joint  is  so  com- 
pletely sealed  with  the  Fire  Cement,  that  the  erection  becomes  a 
solid  piece  of  masonry. 

Testimonials  of  approbation  have  been  given  by  all  who  have 
used  them.  The  annexed  is  the  copy  just  received  from  the  Ainslie 
Brick  and  JTile  Machine  Company 

193,  Piccadilly,  London,  Sept.  20th.  1817, 
a set  of  Kilns,  which  are  patented  ’ " 

! Machine  Company,  I built  the  Fu 
r Patent  Fire  Cement,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
lost  intense  heat  for  several  months.  The  Brickwork  is  as  perfect 
i it  was  the  day  it  was  built.  I feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
i bear  testimony  to  its  valuable  properties  for  all  furnace  pur- 
ges, being  far  superior  to  any  Cement  brought  to  the  notice  of 
le  public.  The  Kilns  erected  at  Alperton,  near  Harrow,  may  he 
icuatany  time.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servnnt, 

(Signed I ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  Manager. 
To  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Garrett,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


"PIRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & IIART, 

-B-  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Rn'i'i  OrtLvel,  Bricks,  aud  Tiles,  of 


P 


ORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  I RON  ROOFING  WORKS,  South- 

wurk-bridge  land  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Publio  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  nud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  tea.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messes,  wood  ami  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
BlackWar’s  Road. 


nptlE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

A in  the  World. — N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
Ins  having  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  llampstcad-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  begs  to  say  that  he  can  now  MEET  au.v  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  3 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  uml  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  has  proved  to  be  uuaflccted  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
liis  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  Ac.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  Con- 
sumers guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 
and  economic  advantages  : — 

1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  cither  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 
tubes. 

IMMENSE 

„ y of  Gas,  over 

, yet  offered  to  the  public;  and  over  the  Fish-tails 

aud  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effee- 
tually  PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  aud 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  nud  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  ins.  upwards. 

PRICES ;— Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  fis.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  ltd.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  aud 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  lus.  if  tlie  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  60  per  cent  , with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  ami  “»  ........  i — . — .-..i.  . i . .< 

whole  expense  will  i 
neys  and  fire-places. 

Offices  aud  Manufactory, 69,  Conduit-street,  Loudon. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  TUes  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  aud 
unglazcd,  may  he  seen,  aud  every  information  obtained  at  t lie 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs. GREIVE  and  GRELLIElt.  Marble  Wlmrf, 
Belviderc-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Bclgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 

■ — ■ -at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 

iw,  Worcester. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad.  aud  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  aud  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  lint  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it,  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wall  is,  Varnish 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


SMITH’SSUPERIOR GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  3 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  aud  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN  PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY, 14,  Vauxhnll-walk,  Lambeth.  Patronised  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right 
Honourable  and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  West- 
minster. 

YVILLIAM  NORTIIEN,  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 

GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  ' 

So  K I V m;  U.N. PIPES,  in 
every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to  / 
call  the  attention  of  Architects,  --- 

others  to  the  following  list  of  " ~ 

Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths 
FI-inch  bore. 

i i "?•  8^- . 3s.  8d.  each. 

...  . Be»“?  1n'-l  Junctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsoli  cited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted  : 
jr  Sewers  Othce,  1,  Creek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 


Dk  _.  _ 

Drain-pi; 
them  “ 
beth. 
them 
thcrefc 


: be  i 


rain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending* voi/  to^uriba-c 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor.' 


T 


UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS. 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH.  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


to  the  llolbom  and  Finsbury 


3-inch  bore,  6d.  PER  FOOT.  -1-inch,  fid.  fi-inch,8d.  9-inch,  Is.  lid.  12-inch,  1 
BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND  TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS.’ 
a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton.  by  Mr  i From  Mr.  John  Roe,  Survey 


rveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of 


Extract  fr 

Juux  I’uiLurs,  _ 

I would  respectfully  recommend  tlu  

rally,  in  future  to  use  no  other  material  than 
Pipes  for  house  drains ; and  I am  quite  sure  hv  theirso  doing,  they 
will  be  conferring  a great  boon  on  public  health,  aud  that  to  ah 
extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
now  no  re;vscnable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  fur  it  has  been 
proved  that  as"  regards'  strength,  durability,  aud  efficiency,  there 
cannot  be  a better 


Commission  of  Seivi 


Dear  Bui -In  reply  to  your.t,|u«t 
Stoneware  1 nbular  lira  ins  are  those 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  1 
other  material  that  at  this  lime  equals  them 


with  economy. 

Mr.  II.  Doulton. 


Sewers  Office,  llatton-garden, 
August  26tli,  1847. 
quest,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 

hose  whioli  I would  in  all  eases 

Proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
efficiency  joined 


i,  Dear  Sir,  yi 


•s  truly. 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

YVATER-CLOSETS, 
Witli.Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH. 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  fid.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recomtneudcd,  in  preference  to  iron,  ou 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  o 

feathers  on  a new  principle, liy  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  earned  oft  in  steam  : tin 
only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  ’ ' 


e rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smoll  of  tho  ' 


which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  w . 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  hulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  Feathers 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  I Best  Irish  White  Goose 2s.  fid. 

Grey  Goose  Is.  4 cl  | Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose  . . 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dautzic  W bite  Goose  ..  3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  fill!  particulars  of  YVeights,  Sizes,  aud  Prices,  scat  free  by  post,  ou  application 
to  their  Establishment,  106,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenlium-court-road. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE'S  PATENT. 

Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rook  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  J ui. l. 

Principal  Depots.  ROUEN.  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  YVestmiuster-bridge,  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
' s casential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 


Dog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 
Granaries. 
Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

&c.  &c. 

i particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 


Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 

The  attention  of  RAILYV AY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  i 
to  tie  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  YVorks  to  be  executed,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company ; and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  lias  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  ;is  to  all  Works  wliich  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  ISIS,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  W’orks  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


the  builder: 


APATR  of  Well-built,  Full-sized  Third-: 

rate  VILLAS  TO  LET,  at  a Ground  Kent,  together  of 
separately,  situate  in  the  most  eligible  part  of,  and  >•'-  >_n-'  A'p1 
Albion-road,  Queen's- road,  Daisfou. —Apply  to  Sir.  U ■ 

B,  Devonshire  Cottages,  Green-lane.-,  Stoke  Newungton.— tiU'U  aoe; 


,tlie  -lii-'h-r^a 


BUILDING  LA X TV-BRICKS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

C ‘l  ROUND  TO  LET,  for  Third-rate 

X in  pairs  and  threes,  at  Islington,  fronting  A'1'  

for  Ninety-nine  Years,  Land-tax  Redeemed^  Such 
are  very  much  required  in  this  immediati 
TURNER,  No.  5,  Devonshire  cottages,  Grc 

tou-gr#en.  

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Building  ground  to 

in  all  parts  of  London  and  suburbs,  upon 
terms,  and  in  most  cases  liberal  advances  1 


BE  LET 

very  favourable 
be  had.  and 


reran,  aiiu  tu  uiuji  , ~ . ....  ..  ,1 

everv  information  free  of  charge,  or  by  post,  upon  luclosnu  two 
stamps.  Our  oflioes  also  afford  peculiar  facilities  lor  t|uickly  dis- 
• ' -»  it -...I  fctoio.-  wi,ir.h  Uni  Id, mm  generally  will  do 


posing" of  Houses  and  Estates,  which  Builders 
well  to  avail  themselves  of,  as  they  will  be  subject 
whatever,  unless 


— ~~  ..sale  be  etiected  through  our  means,  and  then 
only  theusual  moderate  commission.— BECK  V I ill  and  tAbMU.x, 
Land  and  Estate  A — * A ” 


:s  and  Auctioneers,  25,  Bucklersbi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

next,  the  complete  BUILDING  PREMISES  of  the  late 
Firm  of  GRISSELL  and  PETO.  of  Lambeth,  and  too  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms,  "lie  \ remises  haw  a 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 
A Premium  will  NOT  be  required;  and  the  party  taking  the 
premises  will  only  be  required  to  pay  for  such  portion  ot  the  1 lant 
as  may  be  agreed  upon —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs.  '>  I - 
STANLEY  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS.  Tunbridge 
Ware  Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  roomy  1 remises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  Planing,  I urmng,  fie. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12.  Dorset-jdace,  Dnr- 
■ebequare.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regents  Park,  com- 
prising  a most  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a hack  entrance  into  Ncw- 
gtreet  mews.  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  •, 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pits,  deal 
and  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  <>f  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  oorkont-.ine.  turn- 
ing, fie.  bv  horse-power,  and  which  will  be  valued  nnie.i  below  its 
cost  price!— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  "" 


SALES  BIT  AUCTION. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  NOBLEMEN,  AND 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Belgrare  Wharf.  Pimlico,  on 
THURSDAY.  October  28th  (with  the  THIRD  PoRTIuN  of  the 
STOCK  IN  TRADE),  a pair  of  very  Handsome  Vein  Mur! do 
Columns,  1 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  and  nearly  12  f'.lugh,  suilai'  cfor  an 
Entrance  Hall  or  Saloon;  also  several  very  Handsome  Uiirnue  :- 
pieces.  Gothic  Fonts,  » id  M>~i,-li  • atah*ue-<  1"  «a  on 
tl  e Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer’s,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1, 
Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

TO  MASONS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

fESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HOIiXE 

...  J.  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  .nil..-;  ...  - IM-...  V ,rf. 

Annvcnor  Basin.  Pimlico,  on  Tt  K.'R.M.  " • '■■■■.  1 i ... 

lowing  days  at  Twelve  fur  <*ne»Vb.ck  pro-wl>  ..v  u d.i>.  v,  , ,ut 
UM  least  reservation.  by  order  (lie  l'r,>|  n-;  . v.b  ■ ba-  .ni.re.y 

nUnquiehed  the  business.  The  VALUABLE  vrociv.  '-sing 
PORTLAND.  BATH,  and  CAEN  SToXE.  ...  Bb.ek,  ’ :u  In.-. 
Odd  Slab  Tooled  York  I’  .ving,  York  ami  I’m  Ruud  • ■ lib. 

'.  Torb.Sir’ts,  St.-7 d Laudmgs.  y part  ’.  Head,  and  Fori 
*■  ySkspring Landing*.  Uranfte  Curb,  1 ork  or.-nnl.-  riffd  ii'SWhH. 
also  Statuary,  Vein,  Black,  and  other  Marble  Slab.  The  conlenUoi' 
the  Show  Room,  consisting  of  Superior  Chimney-pieces  in  Sfi.tuary, 
Vein.  Dove.  Bardillo,  Black.  Genoa,  Ureen.  Black  and  Gold,  and 
Coloured  Marble,  Handsome  Statuary  Cliimney. -piece,  with  Painted 
Porcelain  ancle.  Gothic  Fonts,  Monuments,  and  Cliimneys,  in 
Caen  Stone,  Marble  Tablets,  Friezes,  Tables,  Vnshhrnd  Tops,  and 
Mortars,  Plaster  Casts,  Models.  Figure-,  and  Pedestals,  Glass  Milk 
Pans,  and  numerous  other  items ; also  the  Trade  Implements,  con- 
sisting of  Stone  Waggons,  Carts,  aud  Trucks,  Hoisting  .lacks,  < mb 
Engine,  Blocks  and  Falls,  Scaffold  Poles,  Cords  and  Putlog’s,  Boards, 
Ladders.  Mortal-  Rove--. 

and  Weights.  Carpenters’  and  Polishers'  Benches.  Draw  ine  Boards, 
Saw  Tackle,  fie. : also  a Four-wheel  Chaise,  Bean  Mill,  Chaff  Ma- 
chine, Brewing  Utensils,  Old  Iron,  and  numerous  other  effects.-  - 
N.B.  Approved  hills  at  four  months  will  be  taken  from  bn;  , rs  !•> 
the  amount  of  301— May  be  viewed  one  day  prior,  and  eatnlogues 
had  upon  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange  ; 
or  1,  Little  Smith  -street,  Westminster. 


M 


ESSRS.  SKEEN  and  LEARY  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  without,  reserve,  at  No.  10,  Chester-terraei 
Borough-road,  on  TUESDAY,  2Stli  October,  at  Elev.11  o’clock  pr. 
cisely,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  retiring  from  the  Retail  Trade, 
all  the  remaining  STOCK  IN  TU  U)E  of  Mr.  I'll  ARLES  IMA  It. 
MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  The  stock  consist- 
of  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  in  Logs,  Plank-.  R-iards.  and 
Veneers;  Rosewood  Planks  and  Veneers;  Maple  Blanks  and 
Veneers;  prime  dry  Wainscot  Planks  aud  Boards.  Beech,  Bird: 
Ash,  Oak,  Staves,  Deals,  and  Pine  l’lank;  Pit  and  Frame  >a.w- 
Screws  and  Crow  Bars,  Trucks,  and  all  Utensils  in  Trade,fic.fi, 
To  he  viewed  two  days  previous  to  and  on  the  morning  s.d. 
Catalogues  may  he  had  on  the  premises,  aud  of  SKEEN  aud 
LEARY,  Brokers,  73,  Old  Broad-street. 


FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, New  Crane  Wharf,  Sliadwcll,  In-  order  of  the  Execu 
tors,  all  the  extensive  and  well-seasoned  STOC  K IN  TRADE  of 
the  late  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  WIN  N,  Timber  Merchant,  consist- 
ing of  White  and  Yellow  Baltic  Deals  and  Battens,  J)rv  Yellow- 
pine  Planks  and  Deals,  White  Spruce  Deals  and  Battens.' Pine  a ’ 
Spruce  Boards,  and  cut  Stuff  in  various  thicknesses.  Fir  Timb 
Scantlings,  Quartering?,  fie.  fie.  Also,  THE  LEASE  of  t 
above  mentioned  Premises,  held  for  the  unexpjred  term  of  Tlr 
Years,  from  the  31st  of  December  next,  at  the  yearl,-  rental 
.£60.  The  whole  of  which  will  be  sold,  without  reserve,  hv 
FREEMAN,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  27th  Oend.er,  is, 7,  at  Elev 
o’Cloek.  precisely.— To  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to,  aud  on  l 


NEW  OXFORD-STREET.— The  Splendid  Stock  of  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  the  Valuable  Modem  Blocks,  and  for  Novel  Do  ». 
rations.  Printing  Tables,  mid  Ma  bines,  in  consequence  of  the 
KjTsOn'11  0f  P“toerahiP  ,;f  Messw-  MERRICK  aud  W1L- 

M ESSRS,  ’ ROBINS  are  instructed  lo 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Factory,  on  MtiN  DA  V,  Oc- 
tober 25  th . an d f our  fi >11  „ \v m e (lavs,  at  Twelve,  the  extensive  and 
matchless  STOCK  of  PAPER-HANGINGS  of  M essrs.  A 1 E R R I CK 
and  WILKINSON,  of  New  Oxford-street:  comprising  at  least 
10,000  pieces  of  satins  and  decorative  papers,  including  all  the  novel 
and  beautiful  Patterns  which  have  gained  for  this  unrivalled  estab- 
lishment the  highest  reputation.  The  stock,  which  must  be  sold 
to  the  best  bidder,  will  lie  arranged  in  bit  ; to  suit  builders,  whoso 
attention  to  this  extraordinary  opportunity  is  spe.-iallv  invited. 
Also,  upwards  of  don  Sets  of  Blocks,  all  of  the  most  modem  ami 
novel  description,  besides  tli-  Decorative  Blocks  in  the  ne-we-t 
style  for  Paueh.  the  Printing  Tables,  and  the  Machines  for  Unking 
Blending,  aud  Printing  Papers,  all  most  valuable  to  Paper- 
stainers,  and  which  must  ho  immediately  removed,  the  extensive 
premises  being  let  to  Mr.  ARCHER,  of  Old-street.  Citv-rood.  The 
whole  will  be  on  view  on  the  21st  and  two  following  days,  aud  Ca- 
talogues had  on  the  premises;  and  at  Messrs.  RUBIN  S’  offices. 
Covent  Garden. 


STATRCAStNG  and  HANDRAILING 

taught  by  a Practical  Staircase  Hand,  at  the  EVENING 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  ACADEMY,  38,  West-square, 
Southwark,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  Hours  of  attendance 
ecu  Half-past  Seven  and  Ten  in  the  Evening.  Terms  mode- 
: only  a limited  number  of  pupils  taken. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  SURVEYING. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  given  in 

the  above,  to  respectable  young  men  desirous  of  .improvement ; 
.insisting  of  Drawing  Plans  and  Sections,  Measuring  and  taking 
ut  Quantities.  Lectures  on  Design,  &c.;  byan  experience^ practi- 


ESTIMATING  BUILDER’S  WORK. 

MR.  REID,  Professor  of  Architectural 

Mensuration,  continues  to  give  PRIVATE  and  CONFI- 
ENTIAL  INSTRUCTION  in  Measuring  aud  Estimating  every 
'soription  of  Builder’s  Work,  and  in  Making  out.Bills  of  Qualiti- 
es with  other  scientific  and  useful  information  to  persons  wishing 
, be  perfected  in  this  important  part  of  the  Surveying  Profession. 
2,  York -road,  Lambeth. 


P 


•ERSPECTIVE.  — A Professional  Man  is 


_bl  aoout  to  form  EVENING  CLASSES  for  the  Tuition  of 
Architectural  Students.  Draughtsmen,  and  others. ■ 


I I Cll  II  L Ulltl  , .1  III. V lllllUglIlSllH.il,  ini'.  VIHVIV,  ,1..^ 

Priirarte.  f PESSPE0TIVE  IMIS*.  _Thj 

method  adopted  being  extremely 


.*vremciy  simple,  proficiency  is  guaranteed 

...  „it  Twelve  Lessons  for  it  10s.— Apply  to  WEBB*S?nbrary, 

Paddington-green- 


eURVEYING,  ARCHITECTUE,  EnKi- 

u— ring,  Levelling.  Planning.  Mapping,  Measuring,  and 
Valuing  of  Band,  Timber,  Buildings.  Townships,  &c„  TAUGHT  in 
a superior  manuerontlie  NEW  SYSTEM.  111  a short  eour.se  of 
PRACTICAL  LESSONS  by  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS,  Civil 


Architects.  Sui 


. . fee.,  of  extensive  practice 

arehow  prenariug  Gentlemen  for  Surveyors,  Levcllem,  Engineers, 
Architects,  ‘Builders,  Draughtsmen,  fie.  Proficiency  guaranteed, 
s till  perfect,  very  moderate.  Pupils  on  completing  the  course 
he  introduced  to  employment.  For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply 
3 offices,  21,  Guildford-street,  Russell-square. 


Mosaic  pavements. — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches.  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs, Baths,  ic.  This  most  1 dutiful  aud  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal P.m-mcnts  has  been  lately  much  improved  iu  execution  and 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
uire  may  be  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SlNGEli,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foo  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  Surrey  side 


nOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hntton- 
garden.  is  open  dai.lv  between  the  horn’s  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persona  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

1 1 STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


PAVING,  2s.  3d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  everv  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.  —Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
K IiVGTON,  PoLoNCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEM ENT  OFFICE, 
n.  WHAKF-KOAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.B.  Country _ Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contracto 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Masoq  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Beigrave 
Wharf,  l'iinlico,  begs  lo  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works,  is 

ARCHITECTURAL,  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’  WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  fie.,  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  c.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
tlio.e  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
!i><  bis  system  of  doing  business  would  bo  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  R0T1IERHITHE. 

LUARD  ami  BEEDHAM  lies,- 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allciiinngc.  Orders  receive,!  at  the  w harf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 


Orders  shipped  dircot  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pi 
Caen  Wharf. 


, adjoining 


A NSTON  QUARRIES. — Messrs.  Wni. 

As.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders,  Km ne  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  the  laud  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Pet  o,  anti  arc  ready  to  supply  uuy  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

This  VALUABLE  STONE, so  celebrated  for ita durability, colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  .din-rill  En eland,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests! 
fni-  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Appli,:ati"ii  to  lie  made  to  Messrs. Win.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


s 


LATE  SLABS. — The  Finest  Slabs  pro- 


iuecd  iii  WALES,  of  amazing  strength,  pure  in  texture,  and 
ve  rroiii  -pots,  may  be  find  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  the  PIMLICO 
LATE  WORKS.  Upper  Belgrave-placc.  planed  both  faces  at  the 


inferior  Slabs  in  the  rough  (self-faced)  are  currently  scllin; 
These  reduced  prices  arc  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount 
These  Slabs  have  been  extensively  used  nt  Buckingham  Palace, 
Strathfieldsayc,  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Deptford, 
the  Model  Prison,  Peiitouville,  the  Goulstouc-square  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  aud  are  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Mr.  Magnus’s  Works  in  Wales,  planed  both  faces,  nt  very  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks,  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Larders  and  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
ings, Cantilevers,  Cliimney  Pieces,  &c.  fie. 


T,: 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

ATNSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 


chairman),  invite  attention  ...  

TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company’s  office,  19.!  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 i-.m. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  -T ohn  Ainslie,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-stntion  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  G0R1X  >N.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company.  London,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  March  1,1847. 

RIGHT’S,  Leith- 

walk.  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  I1ILL,  l:fi,  Bucbanan-strcet, 
Gl.-i-.fow;  Mr.  R 1 BERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill.  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH.  Penkridge,  Staffordshire ; aud  Messrs. 
DUU  MM  UNI)  and  SON,  Dublin. 


T 


IIE  attention  of  all  Parties  en^a^ed  in  the 


anufucture  of  these  Articles,  is  requested  to  LEGROS’ 
i’ENT  BRICK  and  TILE  MACHINE,  by  means  of  which  an 
’ ibour  may  be  obtained,  far  beyond  any 
'he  Machines  may  be  seen  in  op  eration 
:rcet.  Oxford-street,  London. — For  further 
’ ' for  licence  or  purchase, 


thing  hitherto  known, 
at  No.  58,  South  Molton- 

particulars  of  the  invei ...  . 

npp'yto  the  inventor  at  No.  38,  South  Moltou-street,  01  , n .ut. 
GHARL  is  EVANS,  Solicitor.  2,  Gray’s-Iun-squarc,  or  to  Mr. 
PETER  1 EARNHEAD,  17,  Clifford’s-Iun,  London, 


TO  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  AND  PROPERTY, 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  10th 
and  11th  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chap.  70  (local 
and  personal),  intituled,  “ A11  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,"  it  is  enacted  (sec.  4),  that  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act  (2  July,  1847),  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build  any 
house  (and  the  word  " house"  is  thereby  declared  to  comprise  every 
species  of  building)  within  the  limits  of  any  level  division  or  dis- 
trict formed,  or  thereafter  formed,  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
Commission,  unless  a sewer  to  carry  off  the  drainage  thereof  be  first 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Corainissiouers  of  .Sewers,  of 
such  material,  of  such  size,  at  such  level,  and  with  such  fall,  as 
they  shall  direct,  which  sewer  shall  lead  to  and  communicate  with 
such  other  sewer  as  the  Commissioners  shall  direct ; provided  that, 
if  there  shall  he  already  a sewer  sufficiently  near,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  any  such  premises,  then  a drum  shall  be 
made  to  lead  from  such  house  into  such  existing  sewer : and  it  is 
thereby  declared  that  the  expense  of  building  such  sewer  or  dram 
shall  in  all  cases  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  such  house,  unless  the 
Commissioners  shall  think  that  a portion  of  the  expense  of  tho 
sewer  (but  in  no  ease  a drain)  should  he  home  by  the  level  in  which 
such  sewer  shall  be  situate  ; And  further  it  is  by  the  said  Act 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  proceed  to  build  auy  house  in  con- 
travention of  the  said  provisions,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  punish  him,  and  any  person  employed  by  him,  by  tine,  amercia- 
ment, or  otherwise,  as  iu  the  said  act  is  directed  ; but  it  is  thereby 
provided  that  no  person  shall  be  required  to  expend  a greater  sum 
for  such  works  than  after  the  rate  of  20s.  per  foot  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  frontage,  and  that  any  house  wliollyunoonneoted  with 
any  public  sewer,  and  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  200  feet  from 
any  public  road  or  other  house,  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  such 
sewer  or  drain,  unless  such  sewer  or  drain  shall  be  required  by  the 
presentment  of  a jury  : And  further  take  notice,  that  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  hereby  strictly  require  all  persons  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  with  this  view  persons 
interested  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners, 
No.  1,  Greek-street.  Soho,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning 
and  lour  in  the  afternoon,  where  a map  aud  plan  of  the  sewers 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  may  he  seen,  and  tho 
form  of  sewers  aud  drains  required,  ascertained,  and  a form  of  the 
written  request  required  may  lie  obtained,  and  all  further  informa- 
tion and  assistance  given  : And  further  take  notice,  that  parties  are 
requested  forty-eight  hours  nt  least  before  they  shall  so  attend  nt 
the  said  office  to  send,  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  said  office,  a description  of  the  house  or  erec- 
tion intended  to  be  built,  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
join  any  sewer,  or  provide  for  the  drainage  of  such  premises. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Mortgaged  property— Money  to 

pay  off  existing  Mortgages  may  bo  obtained  on  a Re-Mort- 
gage of  the  Property,  conditioning  to  repay  Principal  and  Interest 
iu  Six  Years  aud  a Half,  by  Equal  Monthly  Instalments.  For  ex- 
ample, if  1,0002.  be  advanced  now,  the  borrower  will  have  to  pay  in 
discharge  of  principal  and  interest,  about  162.  a mouth  until  May, 
1854,  aud  in  like  proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts.— Fur- 
ther particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  DETH- 
RIDGE,  6-1,  Upper  Stamford-street. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CUANCEltY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,119(1,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  ns  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  fie. 


BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  axo 
grunted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaclcfriars. 


London  and  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY—  The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrow  ers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties. ! o examine  tho  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  ottered  by  tins  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
aud  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses, fie.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicliolas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


London  assurance  corpora- 

Tli  !N.— Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  Reign  of  King 
George  the  First,  a.d.  1729.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  Comhill,  and  10 
Regent-street. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Gross  Profits  are  given  to  the  Assured,  the 
orporation  taking  the  remaining  third,  out  of  winch  they  pay  the 
expenses  of  carrying  on  this  department,  thus  giving  the  public  all 
tlic  benefits  derived  from  Mutual  Assurance,  aud  all  the  security 
afforded  by  an  old  and  opulent  Corporation.  The  Profits  arc  added 
as  a Bonus  to  the  Policy,  or  paid  in  Cash,  or  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  future  Annual  Premiums. 

A lower  fixed  rate  without  abatement. 


Age. 

Participating. 

Non-participating. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

2 0 2 

30 

2 10  8 

•I  10  7 

4 5 7 

60 

6 12  5 

Prospectuses,  containing  a variety  of  modes  of  effecting  Life 
Assurance,  and  all  information,  may  lie  had  by  a personal,  or 
written,  application  to  tlic  Actuary. 

Fire  insurances  on  every  description  of  Property  at  Moderate 
Rates,  and  Marine  Assurances  at  the  Current  Premiums. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


KOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  institu- 
tion.—The  Last  Week  of  ihcJLECT U RES  011  CHARAC- 
TER, with  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Mr.  J.  RUSSELL, 
cacli  evening,  at  Eight  o'clock,  except  Monday  and  Saturday.  A 
LECTURE  on  the  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  a JET  of 
STEAM,  in  reference  to  VENTILATION,  &c..  wiih  Novel  ami 
Interesting  Experiments,  by  Dr.  BACHIIOFFNEK,  daily  'at 
half-past  Throe.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES.  The  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPHS  worked.  The  WORKING  MODELS  explained 
dnilv.  The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  an  entirely 
NEW  SERIES  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  DIVING-BELL  and 
DIVER,  with  IIVDE’S  NEW  APPARATUS  fur  CON  VERSING 
with  PERSONS  under  WATER, fee.  fie.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools, 
Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Ciiaiu.es  Wyman,  of  16,  Castcluau  Villas, 
in  the  I’ai  ish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 


XX.X.USTR.AT  IOUTS. 

Proposed  Army  and  Navy  Club  House 


AS  Clerk  of  Works,  or  General  Superin- 

dent  of  Works,  by  a person  who  can  give  satisfactory  refer- 
ence os  to  character  and  ability.— Ajply,  J.  H.  B.,  office  of  -lbe 
Builder,"  2,  York-Btreet,  Covent  Card®. 


CONTENTS. 

The  Proposed  Record  Office,  aud  New  Line  of  Communica- 
tion between  East  and  West  of  London— Sixth  Report  of 
Improvement  Commissioners— Details  of  the  Plan — Fire- 
proof Buildings  1 

Progress  of  Building  in  Paris  

Arrangement  of  Buildings  on  Principle  of  Central  Inspection  : 

the  late  Sir  Samuel  Bmthain  

Use  of  Concreted  Masses 

Restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral 

Suspension  of  Railway  Works 

Proposed  Army  and  Navy  Club-House 

The  Architectural  Association 

Construction  and  Design 

Notc9  in  the  Provinces 

Westminster  Court  of  Sewers. 

New  Books 

Correspondence 

Miscellanea  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a RE- 

SPECTABLE  WELL-EDUCATED  YOUTH,  quick  at 
writing  aud  accounts.  If  suitable,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
his  being  articled.— Apply  at  14,  Osnaburg-street,  New  Road,  be- 
tween Nine  and  Ten  o'clock. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

as  CLERK ; has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
building  ; is  n good  draughtsman,  and  conversant  with  the  routine 
of  a Builder's  office.— Address,  C.  C.,  office  of  “ Tho  Builder,”  2,  York- 
Btruct,  Covent  Garden. 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  in  the  Country,  an  Experienced 

PLUMBER  aud  GLAZIER.  One  who  has  ’ 


tomed  to  Plain  Painting  would  be  preferred.  Communications, 
stating  amount  of  wages  required,  to  be  addressed  (pre-paid)  W.  H., 
Post  Office,  Nottingham.  As  tho  above  will  be  a permanent  En- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  ag;ed  30,  by 

trade  a Bricklayer  and  Plasterer,  a SITUATION  to  keep 
Accounts,  Measure,  Estimate,  and  Prepare  Working  Drawings  ; -- 
objection  to  till  up  time  at  work,  if  required-  Unexceptionable  . - 
fereuco  can  be  had.  Address  (post-paid)  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Wadey, 
93,  St . George’s-road,  Southwark. 


APPRENTICE. 

WANTED,  to  Apprentice  or  Place  in  an 

Office,  a Stout,  Intelligent  Youth,  aged  14,  where  a know- 
ledge of  some  mechanical  business  may  be  acquired,  and  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  arts  and  design  be  made  available.  JIc  has  been  two 
years  in  an  architect’s  ofiice,  and  has  seen  something  of  general 
business.  Address  B.  W.,  127,  Great  Portland-strect,  Cavendish- 
square. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  25  years, 

a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and 
J OINERS.  Can  make  fair  and  working  drawings,  understands  the 
general  routine  of  a Builder's  office,  being  accustomed  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  a business,  with  the  payment  of  the  men,  &c„  and  has 
Borne  knowledge  of  estimating  and  measuring  up  work. — Address, 
prepaid,  to  H.  II.,  care  of  Mr.  Shickcl,  16,  Uign-strcet,  Islington. 


WANTED,  a Young  Man  about  Nineteen 

or  Twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
routine  of  a Saw  Mill,  competent  to  take  in  and  deliver  Goods, 
Squaring  Dimensions  and  Quantities  of  Timber,  making  up  t he 
accounts,  Ac.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the 
strictest  investigation. — Address  (pre-paid),  stating  salary  expected, 
to  W.  S.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York-strect,  Covcnt- 
garden. 


WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  and  Prac- 
tical Person,  aged  31  years,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 
or  other  Office.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Builders’ 
accounts,  measuring,  valuing,  and  estimating;  is  a superior  pen- 
man, and  can  prepare  specifications  and  drawings,  and  would 
undertake  superintendence  of  workmen.  Salary,  33s.  per  week. 
Satisfactory  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B.,  No.  22,  Porteus-road, 
Paddington. 


AS  CLERK  OF  WORKS,  OR  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Practical 

Man,  of  active  and  persevering  business  habits,  a SITUA- 
TION to  SUPERINTEND  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKS 
GENERALLY  ; is  well  acquainted  with  measuring,  estimating, 
nnd  making  working  drawings,  book-keeping,  and  the  general  rou- 
tine of  a builder’s  or  engineer's  office,  aud  used  to  the  control  of 
workmen;  acquainted  with  the  metal  trade, machinery,  Ac.  Un- 
exceptionable references  os  to  character  aud  ability.  Address, 
E.  B.  B.,  23,  St.  Alban 's-stroet,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Active  Practical  Person 

a SITUATION  as  Clerk  of  Works,  General  Foreman  to  i 
Builder,  or  Superintendent  of  an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office. 
Has  had  first-rate  experience  in  laying  out  and  superintending 
works.  Is  an  excellent  Draughtsman  in  Office.  Detail  and  Work- 
ing Drawings.  W ell  understands  the  making  out  of  Specifications, 
Measuring  artificers’  works,  and  (surveying  buildings,  and  the 
general  routine  of  an  architect  or  builder's  office.  Age  thirty-nine 
years.  First-rate  London  reference.— Address  J . T.  W.,  Port  Y ale, 
Hertford. 


A 


O ENGINEERS,  ARCHIT2CTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

5ENTLEMAN,  ahiut  leaving  a Line  of 


Railway  (in  consequence  oj  a suspension .of  tho  works),  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a SIMILAR  ENGAGEMENT  in  either 
of  the  above  offices  : is  a good  draightsman,  and  can  produce  un- 
exceptionable references  os  to  qudifications,  Ac. — Address  to  C.  E., 
No.  4,  Graham-street,  Eaton -aqua*,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A BUILDER’S  SON,  from  the  Country, 

wishes  for  a SITUATION  in  an  office  where  he  will  have  a 
chance  of  gaining  experience.  Has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  amt 
superintending  workmen  fo:  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  usual 
routine  of  a Builder's  office  As  experience  is  his  object,  a large 
salary  not  required.  Refcrmccs  and  security  (if  required)  giveu.- 
Address  to  N.  R„  79,  Blaclman-strect,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

4 STEADY  ind  Experienced  Clerk  of 

JL  Works,  who  has  hst  completed  his  engagement,  is  desirous 
meeting  with  ANOTEER  APPOINTMENT.  lie  is  thoroughly 
iquainted  with  his  business,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  measure, 
.alue,  and  estimate,  one  can  have  the  highest  testimonials  from 
the  architect  he  lias  just  left.— Address  A.  A.,  care  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
Museum-street,  Bloimsbury. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  twenty  years  nf  age, 

who  has  served  [the  former  part  of  his  time,  WISHES  TO 
ARTICLE  HIMSEjF  for  two  years  in  a good  Shop,  where  lio 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  Improvement  Can  keep  accounts, 
and  has  been  accustnineu  to  the  routine  of  the  Y’ard,  and  has  no 
objeotion  to  work  in  the  Office  after  the  usual  working  hours.  Can 
have  an  excellent  character  from  his  late  employers.  Address  to 
R.  C.,  No.  16,  Pilt-strcet,  St  George’s-road,  Lambeth. 


THE  Advertiser,  having  a Valuable  Stratum 
of  GRAVEL  running  through  his  ground,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a person  of  respectability  to  join  him  in  working  it ; 
the  sale  is  extensive,  and  an  equal  division  of  profits  proposed.  For 
recent  outlay  to  premises,  a premium  will  be  required.  There  is  a 
convenient  house,  with  large,  well-stocked  garden  attached.  For 

S.rtioulars,  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Prior's,  SI, 
arehmont-street,  Kussell-squarc. 


TOTICE. — The  Master  Builders  and  the 


NC 

Publio  are  respectfully  informed,  that  a HOUSE  OF  CALL 
FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  is  established  at  tho 
WESTMORELAND  ARMS,  George-street,  Manehester-squaro. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Published  this  Day,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

HE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  ARITHMETIC  and  MENSURATION  ; with  the  use  of 
Logarithms.  Adapted  fur  the  use  both  of  Public  and  Private 
Schools  aud  the  Universities. 

By  J.  WHARTON,  M.A.  With  the  Sanction  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  , , 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  LONGMANS. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House,  No,  1, 
Greek-6trcet.  Soho-square,  on  FRIDAY,  the  Fifth  of  November, 
1847.  to  receive  TENDERS  for  BUILDING  ahout  195  feet  of 
SEWER  at  South  End,  Kensington,  in  the  line  of  the  present  open 
Sewer.  A Specification  and  Plan  of  the  above  Works  may  be  in- 
spected. and  Forms  of  Tender,  nnd  other  particulars  obtained  at 
this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Pour.  Parties 
ofiering  must  bo  in  attendance  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  on  the 
Fifth  of  N’ovem  ber,  with  scaled  Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside— 
Tender  for  Works.  Each  Tender  must  be  strictly  iu  the  printed 
Form  prescribed.  The  Court  does  not  bind  itself  to  accent  the 
lowest  tender.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET.  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  28th  October, 1847. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’,  (exclud- 
ing St.  Katherine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh,)  at  their  meeting,  to  bo 
held  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  of  November,  at  Two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie- 
street,  Ooodman’s-fields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed 
upl  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for 
the  works  necessary  in  EXTENDING  THE  SEWER  along  Pritch- 
nrd's-road,  being  alength  of  633  feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  Culvert, 
being  a length  of  512  feet,  and  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  for  a length  of 
340  feet,  nnd  along  Sohool-house-lane,  for  a length  of  491  feet. 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  the  Forms  of 
Tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  the 
hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o'Clock.  Separate  Contract',  and  sepa- 
rate Tenders,  to  be  indorsed  with  the  name  of  the  work  contracted 
for,  will  be  required  for  each  of  the  said  s< 

The  Contractors  will  be  required  to  si-"  • 

secure  the  due  execution  of  the  sai-  ~-T  --  — - 

names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient 
penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense 
of  the  deeds  will  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  will 
be  received  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than 
that  prescribed  By  tho  Commissioners:  nor  unless  the  party  ten- 
dering, or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to 
answer  when  called  upon.— Dated  this  28th  day  of  October,  1847. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  aocopt  the 
lowest  tender. 


TK 
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NEW  WORK  ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

NOW  READY’,  Parts  L to  VI.,  price  2s.  ed.  each,  of 

IlE  TRADESMAN'S  BOOK  of  ORNA- 

_ VL  DESIGNS  : A Series  of  Original  Designs  for 

every  Species  of  Ornament  applicable  to  trade  ana  manufactures. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  supply  to  the  public  in  general, 
but  especially  to  those  trades  in  which  a knowledge  of  Ornamental 
Design  is  required,  a correct,  simple,  aud  copious  guide  in  that 
beautiful  art.  Materials  will  be  found  in  it  suggestive  of  a variety 
of  chaste  nnd  classical  designs,  arranged  on  principles  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  as  to  present  examples  capable  of  being  appreciated 
and  used  by  every  workman.  , . . 

" We  have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tins 
meritorious  publication,  but  the  farther  that  the  work  advances, 
the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  important  service  winch  it  is 
calculated  to  confer.”—  Birmingham  Advertiser. 

" It  is  not  only  characterised  by  cheapness,  but  is  excellently 
adapted  to  elevate  the  taste  of  designers,  by  giving  t “mimiiH 
models  for  ornamental  work  'of  all  kinds.”— Doi 
Newspaper. 

London;  Wm.  S.  ORR  & Co.,  ratcmoster-roi 
MENZIES,  Edinburgh. 


, and  JOHN 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Contract  for  building.  — The 

Board  of  Guardians  of  Saint  Olavc's  Union,  Southwark,  will 
receive  TENDERS  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  in  Parish-street, 
Horselydown,  Southwark,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon .Precisely,  for 
BUILDING  a NEW  SOUTH  WING  to  the  UNION  WORK- 
HOUSE, according  to  Plans  and  a Specification,  which  may  be 
seen  on  application  to  Messrs.  ALLEN  SNOOKE  and  STOCK, 
Surveyors  for  the  Board.  No.  69.  Toolcy-street.  The  Board  do  not 
hind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  the  contractor  will 
he  required  to  give  security  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Par- 
ties tendering,  or  some  person  on  their  behalf,  are  required  to  attend 
the  Board,  with  their  Tenders  sealed  up.  and  endorsed,  Tenders 
for  Works  at  St  Olave's  Union  Workhouse.”  by  Three  oclook  on 
the  above  day,  after  which  hour  no  Tender  will  be  received. 


October  21st,  1847. 


GEO.  K.  CORNER,  Clerk  to  tho  Guardians. 


EB 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

lELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  i 


me  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  moBt  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers'  Hall,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  nnd 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Design  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of 


enrichments,  containing  u 

ucawoo  .a  —ache  ornaments,  witt 

Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 


:e  than  1,000 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON  PIERRE. 

Just  published,  a LITHOGRAPHIC  VIEW  of  IRON- 
MONGERS’HALL,  Fcnchurch-strect. 

The  spacious  Banquetting  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers  having  been  confided  to  Messrs.  JACKSON  and  SONS 
for  redecoration.  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
ings of  Ceiling,  Walls,  Dado,  Orchestra,  nnd  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  stvle,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  pnnels  with  pendants,  strap  work,  Ac.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  aud  gold  ; the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
tlie  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  other  emuient 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  Tho  orchestra,  principal  entrance,  Masters  end, 
ore  also  appropriately  enriched.  , , . 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Intenor  is  now  published  and 
ready  for  sale,  at  their  Papier  Maclic  and  Carton  Pierre  Factory, 


COMPETITION. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

RECTTON  OF  A WORKHOUSE.— 

AYLSHAM  UNION.— The  Guardians  of  the  Aylsham 
Union  arc  desirous  of  receiving  PLANS  for  the  Erection,  in  Avis- 
ham,  of  a WORKHOUSE  capable  of  containing  Six  Hundred 
Persons— Men,  Women,  and  Children,  property  j — - 

_ /css  "he  shall  be  afterwards  employed  in  the  Erection 

of  such  Workhouse  : in  which  case  he  will  l>e  paid  the  usual  Com- 
mission for  his  Services.  Such  Plans  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  addressed  to  tho  ” Building  Committee,  Aylsham 
Union.”  before  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  November  next,  when  tho 
Committee  will  meet  to  inspect  the  same. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 

Marsham,  Norwich,  5th  October,  1847. 


Theatre  royal  lyceu m.— 

Messrs.  MARKS  and  Co.  having,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr  Bradwell.  furnished  a considerable  part  of  the  DECORATIONS 
of  that  Magnificent  Theatre,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
nnd  the  Trade  to  the  same,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  always  keeping 
stock  ready  for  similar  purposes— iu  conjunction  with  their  large 
Stock  of  generally  useful  Papers,  beginning  from  8d.  per  Roll  to 
Two  Guineas.— 59,  Princcs-sLrect,  Coventry-street, 

N.B.  Their  Splendid  Collection  of  Patterns  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  finished,  aud  ready  for  inspection. 


Great  western  railway.  — 

OPENING  TO  CHELTENHAM.-On  and  after  SATUR- 
DAY, 23rd  October,  1847,  the  Loudon  Trains  of  this  Company  will 
run  over  the  Line  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham.  1 rains 
will  leave  Cheltenham  for  London  at  6.45  a.m.,  7.50  am.  I Express), 
8.20  A.M.,  10.40  am.,  11.15  A.M.  (Parliamentary!.  12.45  r.M.,  LS0  I'M. 
(Express),  3.55  r.M..  5.50  r.M.,  and  11.30  r.M.,  Night  Mail.  Trains 
from  London  will  arrive  at  Cheltenham  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  12.5  r.M., 
12.45  r.M.  (Express),  2.30  r.M.  (Parliamentary),  9.W  r.M.,  4.34  r.M., 
0.25  r.M.,  8.30  r.M.  (Evening  Express).  9.30  r.M.,  nnd  l.o0  a.m.  (Night 

The  Express  Trains  arriving  in  Paddington  at  11  o’clock  a.m., 
and  leaving  Paddington  at  5.30  p.m.,  wili,  on  and  after  the  -3rd 
instant,  convey  Passengers  to  and  from  Cheltenham,  Gloucester, 
■Stroud,  aud  Cirencester.  Hand-bills,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  above,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Stations— By  order 
the  Directors,  C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 


THE  BUILDER 


W HUGHES  & CO.,  ORNAMENTAL 

• PLASTERERS,  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLERS, 
he.,  manufacture  every  description  of  Cement  and  Plaster  Orna- 
ments. for  Internal  an  cl  External  Decorations ; haven  large  variety 
of  Gothic  and  other  Ornamental  Chimney  Shafts,  Vases.  Flower- 
stands,  Fountains.  Animal  and  other  Figures  for  Gardens  and 
Pleasure-grounds,  Pediment  Scrolls,  Ballustcrs,  Trusses  for  Shop- 
fronts, Cantilevers.  Capitals  for  Columns  and  Pilasters,  Ballustrad- 
ing  for  Balconies,  Terraces,  &c. ; Centre  Flowers,  Soffites,  t nezes, 
Bed  Moulds,  Brackets,  Paterns,  Ac.  for  inside  work.  Builders  and 
the  Trade  may  be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  Cement  and  1 taster 
Castings  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the  most  lihcrnl  terms,  by  ap- 
plying at  the  Workshops,  No.  1,  Brewer-street,  North,  near  Sadlers 
Wells,  St  John -street-road,  Clerkenwell,  London,  where  Specimens 
can  be  seen.  Residence,  U6,  Goswell-road.  Country  orders  punc- 
tually attended  to. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  171  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a role  in  his  pooket  can  ascer- 
tain thia 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
KOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


VENTILATION  IMPROV’D,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  it  once  efficacious,  neat  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  sash,  and  wicre  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught  is  required,  will  be  ound  invaluable,  and  especially  as  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys.— Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  byE. 
and  W.  U.  JACKSON,  Wiidow  Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 
street  


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Pateit  Transparent  Slide  V alve 
VENTILATORS.-  T be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
GlassPainter  and  Stainer,  13c  Cumberland  Market,  Regent’s-park, 
London.  Their  extensive  aid  successful  application  to  Publio 


IORTLAND  CEMENT.— Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
•e  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to 

;lv  superior  to  every  other 

„„„  „-Jlding  and  Lining  of  Reserv , 

Ac.  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
"■'it;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 

.a 3 own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers.  J,  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mlllbank-street, '.West- 
minster. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-strcet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
hisCEMENT  AND  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR 
enable*  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew's  Wharf, 
Earl-street.  Rlackfriars. 


CHAS.  was.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  — 

of  Sashes  anc  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trad;,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - sruare.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  siperior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  aid  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould 
ings  in  iny  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


JOHNSON!  and  PASK, 
1,  Am  well -sti;et.  Clerkenwell, 
near  the  Nex  River  Head, 


and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  ind  nil  other 
kinds  of  Joiners  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  style  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainwot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  m the  very 
best  manner ; FrencS  polished, 
and  carefully  pockel  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  pr' 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LI  ME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY.  3.  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME. as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  nnd  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure)  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
ncouslv  said  to  he  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  Is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  tun  ■ come  in  contact,  hut,  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  t.he  strongest-  acids.  Thev  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L ft,  rnnidlv  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

8.  Its  surface  (which  mav  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  davs.  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purpose  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Orosvenor  estate,  he. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  tiie  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  l’ghtness. 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
, satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  hnd  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  18«.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place.  Liverpool. 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  pan  of  the  country. 


ILATE  GLASS!  PLATE  GLASS!! 

W PLATE  GLASS'.!!  East.  London  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass 
Company,  Lomnn-strcet,  Goodman's-ficld- — We  beg  to  call  the 
A ttention  of  the  Trade  to  our  Plate  Glass  ; tie  Strength.  Colour,  and 
Qunlitv  of  which  remains  unrivalled  by  an?  other  company  ; it  is 
admitted  bv  the  trade,  that  our  glaring  quait.v  is  annerior  to  that 
used  for  silvering  by  most  other  houses.  Rough  Plate  for  Sky- 
lights and  Flooring  purposes,  Ac.  All  order-  to  he  addressed,  B 
MOSS,  nnd  Co..  Leman-street.  Gondman’s-fieds. 

N.B.  The  business  of  this  establishment  is  in  no  way  connected 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP  , 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  alwav3  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street, Portman-square.—  Cash  only. 


London  and  Manchester  glass 

COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS;— Architects,  Railwav  Con- 
tractors. Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed the  “ London  and  Manchester  Glass  Company  ” have  now 
opened  their  London  Warehouse.  12,  Rathhone-pl'ace,  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  Sale  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  nnd  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  arc  very 
superior,  and  the  Substance  strong.  The  Tariff  of  this  Company  is 
thcsameM  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  the  Trade,  from  which 
very  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  "ill  he  allowed  on  each  description  of 
Glass.  .T.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company’s  Agent 

_ 12.  Rath  bon  e-place.  Oxford-street,— 21st  Oct  1847. 

London  and  manchesterTglass 

COMPANY.— Manufactory.  Sutton.  St  Helen’s.  Lancashire. 
London  Warehouse,  12.  Rnthbone-plnce.  Oxford-street.  ROUGH 
PL  ATE.  suitable  for  Railway  Stations.  Warehouses,  Skylights,  and 
Floor*,  may  be  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very  MODERATE 
PRICES,  upon  application  to 

J.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company's  Agent 
12.  Rathbone-place.  October 21, 1847. 


PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

nnd  the  Trade  generally,  arc  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
and  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  London  Warehouse, 
99.  natton-enrd  n.  Holbom.  If.  OHRISTIE,  Agent. 

N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths.  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

2fi.SnHG.SQUA  RE.  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gohain  and  St.  Onirin  and  Cirev  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects. Builders,  and  the  Trado 
generally  is  nnrticulnrlv  reouested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRTV ALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  nnd  possesses  almost  fanltlcss  ouality. 
This  Plate  Glass  ran  he  procured  of  anv  dimensions.  - Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dresser! to  AT, FRED  GOSLETT.  Agent,  Sfi.  Kobo-square. 


with  any  other  house  in  London  of  the  same  ».i 


s 


MTTH’SSUPERIORGLAZEDBROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  3 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  lmd  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lam  bet  !i.  a 
stook  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  ou  hand. 


NION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 


U 

FACT..  „„ 

Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right 
Honourable  and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  West- 
minster. 

WILLIAM  NORTH EN.  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  1 

SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in 
every  variety  of  shape,  begs  to  , 
call  the  attention  of  Architects,  ~ = 

Siirveyors,  Contractors,  and  "■ 
others  to  the  following  list  of 
prices : — 

Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  8ocket  Joints,  in  2-ft  Lengths 
M*-  “ '"A'1-  12-inch  bore. 

l3-  4dRcnfi«  nml  I*  ,3s-  8d.  each, 

rn,  „ ..  . Bends  and  .1  unctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimony.  is  ninectfully  submitted  • 

Mr  Sewers  Office,  1,  Ureek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

DkarSir,— Should  you  at  anv  time  he  in 
them  o?^.  '^^e^orthchn,rt§tone^^t?re^Vaifx^ali 

Ihmtec,  I b*  to  recommend  ttag-I 

John  Phillips,  Surveyor. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  CLERGY.  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS.  he. 

ORNAMENTAL,  STAINED,  FIGURED, 

and  EMBLAZONED  GLASS  nnd  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 
by  new  m-naesses,  for  Baronial.  Ecclesiastical,  and  Puhlio  Edifices. 

G.  WALKER.  Paradise-street.  Tunsfal.  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
respectfully  solicits  pat -image,  as  he  is  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  of  anv  extent,  nnd  every  pattern  in  Glass,  also  Encaustic 
Tiles,  unaffected  bv  the  atmospheve.  at  the  low  quotation  of  is.  per 
sqimre  foot  for  Glass,  nnd  for  Tiles  equally  low  per  square  yard. 
Those  Tiles  are  of  peculiar  Manufacture,  being  got  up  by  an  en- 
tire new  principle,  bv  which  tho  Manufacturer  h enabled,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  to  diversify  and  multiply  the  eciufhi  nations  of  Pnt- 
tema.  Grounds,  and  Devices,  in  Colours  of  the  richest  Tint,  and  at 
a remarkable  low  Charge. 

N.B  Heraldic  Devices.  Coats  of  Arms.  Monograms,  or  any  De- 
sign forwarded,  executed  without  any  extra  bharge,  providing  the 
order  amounts  to  Twenty  Square  Yards. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  GLASS 

COMPANY  bee  to  call  the  attention  of  Hie  Trade  to  their 
manufacture  of  superior  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  n'a*s.  Ha  ving 
recently  enlarged  their  Works,  and  erected  an  additional  SiUioreo 
power  engine,  t.hev  are  enabled  to  produce  a inueb  larger  quantity. 
The  prices  will  he  found  to  compete  with  am-  establishment  in  the 
trade.  ' large  slock  of  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  always  on  haiui 
LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  141,  Fleet-street ; WORKS,  Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 

PH CE N T X PLATE  GL A SS  WA RE- 

TIOU«P.  21.  St.  Marv  Axe.  Citv.-E.  MOSS.  Proprietor 
" " Upholsterers,  nnd  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
• London  for  Plate  Glass  fir  Shop  Fronts, 
and  other  purposes.  Colour.  Qunlitv,  ' 

£»"'•  ■ i bv  anv  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 

ROUGn  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  1.  q.9th.s.  M.  pud 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  Loudon  free  of  nil  chnree.  and  estimates  given,  free  of  . 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. ' 

Window  glass,  lead,  varnish,'. 

colour,  and  PLUMBERS'  RR\SS  work  MANU- 
F ACTORA  . S7.  Rishopsgate-street,  Without.  Lowest- prices, charged. 
P!ee.«n  tnqnire  them. 

Rudders.  Painters.  Glaziers,  and  others,  annulled  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms 
FOREIGN  STrEV-r.  RRTPTSH  «HERP 

RRIT1SH  CROWN.  . PROPA GATING  GLASSES.  . 
Coloured  nnd  Ornamental  Glas-.  Elatted  Crown,  arid  sheet  Plate 
for  Shon-fronts.  Rhow-enses.  X-r.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES  1 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 

Dwors.  and  ""tv  article  "s.-d  in  tlie  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pine.  Pumps  Water-closets.  Basins 
Brass-work,  nnd  nil  materials  used  by  Phimhers 
WINDOW  GLASS.  LEAR,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE  *7 
BiMmnsgate-street  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON' 
Proprietor.  ' , 


Bp  $er  fBatcstp's 


Hopal  letters  patent. 


ftROGGON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATERPROOF  PAPER 

n&wro?  isafsafctt  ssjswwiste  at  ’ 

the  paper  utterly  impervious  to  wa'er.  1'  i»nn  EFFECTUAL  PREVENT  \TIVE  o-niurt .'the  effe -*s  of  DA  MP  prom wVtvo 

SOLD  IN  ROLLS.  ONE  YARD  WTT>E.  AT  STY-PENCE  PER.  YARD 
r*  ° LAURENCE  POUNTNBY  HILL,  CANNON-STREET.  LONDON. 


THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8. 


3UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET.  LAMBETH.  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company  ordnance, 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
“feted  *?  lhre  BL4CK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  areSreM 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory  No  1JO  PW» 


« ,,Vulrli  ‘?r  “m  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

at  ,lhl;  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
Rail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
d Country. 


sn*  wumcauie  ill  me 

and  may  ba  had  retail  ox  au 
turners  m Town  and  Country. 


3-inoh  bore,  Sd.  PER  FOOT.  4-inch,  Sd.  6-inch,  84 
BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

r r!^  £rom  a Letier  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  bv  Mr. 
Sewers  mLLU'S’  Surveyor  to  thu  Westminster  Commission  of 

raBv  Tnfi.^0^7  rec°mmeud  the  building  profession  gene- 
- ™ for  hone?  < -U  e no  °ther  material  than  Glazed  Stoneware 
: i',‘d  1 am  1uite  sure  bv  their  so  doing,  they 
extent  the^HR^? grent  lnrnni0n  pllbll°  hoaltl'.  and  that  to  an 
nmv  uVreLonaMo  ov0?'  r1  aJf°  .respectfuUy  submit  that  there  is 
nrnv?  iLa?  „a  b ex,uuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  lias  been 


recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
with  economy. 

,,  — _ ^ ,,  I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Doulton.  JOHN  ROE. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 
WitlLTrap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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No.  CCXXiVII. 


SATURDAY , OCTOBER  30,  1847. 

OKING  journalists,  jovially 
jesting,  with  reference  to 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Improvement 
Commissioners,  just  pub- 
lished, which  makes  the 
erection  of  a suitable  Record  Office  a little 
i more  probable  than  it  was  before,  have  pointed 
i out  that  it  was  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1647, 

I that  the  idea  of  erecting  a general  repository 
i for  the  public  records  was  first  enunciated  ; 

and  that  it  would  be  a coincidence  “ pretty  to 
i observe”  if  the  question  were  finally  settled 
i just  two  centuries  afterwards,  which,  aforesaid 
I journalists  think,  would  be  a very  fair  allow- 
ance of  time  for  official  deliberation. 

A very  fair  allowance  indeed,  considering, 
too,  that  all  that  time  our  national  archives,  of 
which  we  make  so  much  use  and  pretend  to  be 
so  proud,  have  been  running  risks  to  which  no 
ordinarily  careful  tradesman  would  think,  for 
five  minutes,  of  exposing  his  vellum’d  records  of 
Mrs.  Screwemtight’s  consumption  of  his  fresh 
butter,  or  Mr.  Jones’s  order  of  grindstones  and 
rolling-pins.  We  have,  indeed,  a singular  way 
of  taking  care  of  what  we  prize, — “ an  open 
shed  in  the  Essex  marshes,”  says  another 
diurnal  writer,  “ the  Hertford  powder- 
mills,  the  magazine  at  the  Tower,  one  moiety 
of  a building  the  other  half  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  fabrication  of  fireworks  or  gun- 
cotton,— these  are  the  chosen  spot3  in  which 
Englishmen  deposit  the  printed  or  written 
wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  which  in  the  ab- 
stract they  are  constantly  bespattering  with 
praise.  If  the  records,  like  human  beings, 
were  open  to  infectious  disease,  they  would  be 
summarily  despatched,  for  security’s  sake, 
to  Burying-ground-passage,  Johnson’s-place, 
Gee’s-court,  or  some  of  those  favoured  locali- 
ties in  which  Government  are  determined  to 
receive  the  cholera,  if  it  shall  unfortunately 
visit  the  metropolis,  with  suitable  honours.  As 
this  cannot  be,  we  have  selected  the  two  next 
most  suitable  agents  of  destruction  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  our  records  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible, — gunpowder  and  mildew.  In  the 
Tower,  one  portion  of  these  luckless  docu- 
ments is  submitted  to  the  former,  in  the 
Queen’s  Mews  to  the  latter,  agency.  We  may 
regret  that  the  second  chemical  process  is 
slow,  but  it  has  this  superiority  over  the  means 
of  destruction  employed  at  the  Tower, — that 
it  is  sure.  On  the  other  hand,  although  we 
may  often  have  occasion  to  reflect  with  pain 
on  the  immunity  from  damp  enjoyed  by  the 
Rolls  in  the  Tower,  there  is  the  counter- 
balancing consideration,  that  at  any  given  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  the  whole  collection  may 
be  launched  into  eternity  by  an  explosion  of 
the  magazine.” 

Alas,  for  the  veracity  of  our  future  histo- 
ries, if  such  were  the  case,  the  questioning  of 
titles,  and  the  want  of  materials  for  coming 
antiquaries  to  rummage ! And  yet,  though 
a period  of  two  hundred  years  is  a fair  allow- 
ance for  deliberation  (about  a sixth  of  the 
whole  time  that  has  elapsed  since  we  left  our 
skins  and  took  to  living  like  Christians),  the 
thing  is  not  done,  it  is  merely  made  possible. 

The  report  relates  to  two  matters, — a site  for 
the  proposed  Record  Office  (the  size  and  plan 


of  it  incidentally)  and  the  formation  of  a new 
grand  line  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  metro- 
polis. Mr.  Pennethorne,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  are  the  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  given,  and  four  plans  are  appended, 
namely: — No.  1.  Plan  of  the  Rolls  Estate 
and  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood, 
showing  how  they  will  be  affected  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  Public  Record  Office, 
and  by  public  improvements;  No.  2.  Plan 
showing  amain  central  thoroughfare  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  quarters  of  London, 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new 
Record  Office  on  the  Rolls  Estate  ; No.  3. 
Plan  showing  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Record  Office ; 
and  No.  4.  Plau  showing  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement of  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Record 
Office. 

The  site  pointed  out  for  the  office  would  be 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Chancery-lane> 
widened  ; on  the  north  by  an  extension  of 
Carey-street,  60  feet  wide,  made  part  of  the 
new  thoroughfare  ; on  the  east  by  Fetter-lane, 
moved  easterly,  and  made  60  feet  wide ; and 
on  the  south  by  Fleet-street. 


The  plan  of  the  building  as  proposed  takes 
the  shape  of  a reversed  the  horizontal  arm 
being  next  Carey-street : St.  Dunstan’s  Church, 
Clifford’s  Inn,  and  Sergeant’s  Inn,  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  circumscribed  by  the 
roads  named. 

The  building  is  to  be  Elizabethan  (we 
hear  it  with  [misgivings),  built  of  brick, 
with  a long  series  of  bay  windows,  and 
to  cost  175,000/.,  exclusive  of  fixtures 
and  fittings,  which  would  be  31,500/.  more. 
It  would  be  two  stories  in  height,  and 
contain  141  rooms,  besides  a basement  which 
might  be  afterwards  appropriated.  Provision 
would  be  made,  too,  for  adding  a third  story 
when  required.  There  would  be  fire-places  in 
every  room,  and  no  wood-work  throughout  the 
building.  The  cost  of  properties  for  the  site, 
beyond  those  in  possession,  and  after  taking 
credit  for  various  matters,  is  estimated  at 
109,107/.,  and  the  net  cost  to  the  public,  of 
extending  Carey-street  across  Chancery-lane 
and  the  Rolls  Estate  to  Fetter-lane,  and  of 
diverting  and  widening  Fetter-lane  from  such 
proposed  extension  of  Carey-street  to  Fleet- 
street,  112,908/. 

The  new  main  line  of  communication  now 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne,  proceeds  east- 
ward from  Long-acre,  at  the  corner  of  Bow- 
street,  diverges  towards  the  south  into  Carey- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn,  thus  forming  an  ugly  and 
awkward  angle  with  Long-acre,  traverses  the 
north  side  of  the  Rolls  Estate  into  Fetter-lane, 
and  proceeds  thence  by  a bridge  over  Far- 
ringdon-street;  passes  by  the  Sessions  House, 
Old  Bailey,  between  that  and  Newgate  prison, 
takes  down  part  of  Paternoster-row,  and  so 
comes  out  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside. 

The  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  in 
1834  (no  one  can  say  this  bas«been  hurried, 
although  denied  the  mature  reflection  of  two 


centuries  given  to  the  record  office),  proceeding 
from  nearly  the  same  point  in  Long  Acre,  kept 
north  of  his  present  line,  and  would  have 
passed  along  the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields,  and  through  New-square,  close  to  the 
end  of  the  new  hall ; then  crossing  Chancery- 
lane,  and  the  north  end  of  Farringdon-street, 
would  have  terminated  at  the  west  end  of 
Newgate-street.  The  benchers  of  the  “ Inn,” 
however,  and  the  trustees  of  the  “ Fields,” 
threatened  opposition,  and  the  line  has  been 
kept  to  the  south  to  avoid  the  forbidden 
ground. 

By  making  this  deviation,  the  office-of-works 
surveyor  has  fallen  into  a line  proposed  by  the 
city  surveyor,  Mr.  Bunning,  who  has  com- 
plained in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  the  treatment 
he  has  received,  both  from  Mr.  Pennethorne 
and  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  In  this  communication 
he  very  justly  objects  to  crooked  lines,  and 
points  to  the  sinuosities  of  Gresham-street,  in 
support  of  his  protest.* 

He  might  have  mentioned  Endell-street,  too, 
at  the  end  of  Bow-street,  the  point  of  com- 
mencement for  the  new  line,  where  (although 
the  houses  at  the  corner,  which  prevented  the 
road  from  Bow-street  continuing  straight  on, 
actually  fell  down),  an  awkward  turn  was  posi- 
tively created,  and  a coachmaker’s  manufac- 
tory, an  imposing  pile  of  the  sort,  by  the  way, 
is  now  rising  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  a remedy 
for  years  to  come. 

The  line  in  the  main,  however,  must  be  gene- 
rally approved  of ; and  the  commissioners  con- 
clude their  report  by  saying,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  “//'measures  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of”  a record  office,  such 
portion  of  the  proposed  line  as  is  included  in 
the  estimate  we  have  given,  should  at  the  same 
time  be  executed  : and  they  think  it  their  duty 
to  add,  that  the  general  line  of  communication 
proposed  “ is  (irrespectively  of  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  erecting  an  office  for  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  on  the  site  suggested)  the  most 
eligible  and  practicable  line  for  connecting  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  that  it  would  very  advantageously  in- 
crease the  facilites  of  communication  within 
the  same.” 

We  should  say,  that  the  plan  shews  a new 
street,  branching  from  the  Strand  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  Brydges-street,  in  a north- 
easterly direction  till  it  meets  the  newline,  and 
another  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church.  Opposite  to  the  first  there  is  also  a 
proposed  street  subtending  to  Holborn,  partly 
formed  by  the  western  roadway  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields,  and  Gate-street,  widened.  At  the 
corner  of  Fetter-lane,  in  Holborn,  there  is  a 
street  in  a south-easterly  direction,  meeting  the 
new  main  line  near  Shoe-lane,  and  a corre- 
sponding  street  from  the  corner  of  the  new 

* Mr.  Bunuing  had  been  named  by  the  paper  in  question  n,  o 
roiicuiTing  party  ; ami  he  therefore  wote,-"Ib»  toS-mV  m „ 
tell,  that  1 know  nothing  ofthe  proceedines,  and  would  be  glacfto* 
earn  through  you  why  my  evidence,  as  the  umcer  of  the  corSom 
tion,  who  is  expected  to  curry  out  a considerable  uortion 
street,  was  not  required  before  the  commissioners!  P % f t o 

1 he  plan  which  I laid  down  westward  was  all  but  unanimonslv 

com miHfla  T — 


all  the  disadvantage  ofwMchVht 


uippily 


taltata  thta^£en1th'e1^^roreme^twere^tabked 
junction  with  tl,e  maeter,  Mr.  LiddhS™aiT ni  l 

jars?  msB*  *ssr*«  ® “,d. 

fiafcwsft"*-  “ «—  &x&s!sf£& 

To  go  back  to  ihe  1 new  line  of  street,’  1 have  iust  reason  to  com. 
thorae°/s  tili)Vfrny  rn  Whn h 1 !ifve  *?e?u  treated,  and  Mr.Penne- 
froi^mfn?  it^el,0M  blaIVc  ; onguial plan  differed  materially 
lhu“  “ ’l®;?' obliquely  north-eastward,  and  terminating  at 
Cmvl  °?  Newgate-street,  whilst  my  line  passed  direct  from 

vi'S6  ree  'Vtb  a viaduct  over  Farringdon-strect,  through  the 
ternUnntmc®  M'vcen  the  Seasons  House  and  Newgate  gaol,  and 
terminating  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside. 

however,  has  adopted  a portion  of  my  line,  dis- 
torted the  remainder,  aud  published  the  whole  at  the  eiid  of  kav 
last  as  his  work,  dating  it  back  January  25, 1W7,  whilst  I can  assert 
described!16  2411  ot  1847,  llis  p‘an  touk  the  direction  above 
bc  seen  that  I,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, ^who  are 
aU  but  unanimous  as  to  the  advantage  of  a straig/U  line , am  not  a 
ooncumng  party,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  projected  street.”  _ 
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Fetter-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  joining  the  main 
line  at  the  same  point.  These,  however,  as 
well  as  the  main  road,  from  Fetter-lane,  the 
city  boundary,  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  de- 
cided on  and  carried  out  by  the  corporation. 

The  Appendix  contains  a communication 
from  Mr.  Braidwood  on  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  records  from  fire,  which  will  apply  in 
other  cases,  and  may  be  usefully  recorded 
here. 

“In  the  first  place,  I have  assumed  that  a 
Record  Office  must  be  so  built  that  no  fire  in 
any  one  compartment  can  by  possibility  affect 
another ; also,  that  the  safety  of  the  building, 
as  a whole,  against  fire,  must  not  depend  on 
the  care  and  attention  of  any  one,  or  on  any 
outward  appliances. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  incombustible  mate- 
rial which  can  be  used  for  the  support  of  floors, 
so  as  to  allow  a tolerable  size  of  apartment, 
with  sufficient  light,  except  iron. 

Iron,  however,  must  he  used  with  the  great- 
est caution,  as,  of  all  building  materials, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  and  most 
seriously  affected  by  fire.  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
engineer  of  Manchester,  in  his  interesting 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  cast-iron,  pub- 
lished in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  page  409,  Btates  that,  on  raising 
the  temperature  of  cold  blast  cast-iron  from 
26  to  190  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  loss  of 
strength  was  15  per  cent;  and,  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  hot  blast  from  21  to  190,  the 
loss  of  strength  was  10  per  cent. ; taking  the 
average  of  the  above-mentioned  examples,  it 
gives  a loss  of  12  and  a half  per  cent,  of 
strength,  on  a rise  of  temperature  of  166 
degrees. 

The  fusing-point  of  cast-iron  is  differently 
stated  in  different  works,  but  it  may  be  safely 
taken  as  not  less  than  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit: 
therefore,  according  to  the  above  experiments, 
less  than  one-half  the  heat  required  to  melt 
cast-iron,  would  coropletelydestroy  its  strength. 
I have  now  by  me  two  specimens  of  cast-iron, 
which  have  been  melted  at  fires  which  took 
place  this  year  (22nd  of  February  and  10th  of 
September)  ; and  some  time  ago  I sent  to  the 
Official  Referees  some  pieces  of  cast-iron,  and 
wrought  iron  melted  also  at  a fire  (7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844). 

As  iron  pillars  are  much  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  draft,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  I did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  recommend  them.  Iron  ties  are 
still  more  easily  affected  by  the  heat,  as  a com- 
paratively slight  rise  of  temperature  will  so 
expand  them,  as  to  prevent  them  acting  as 
ties, — in  fact,  make  them  totally  useless,  or 
rather  worse,  as  what  power  they  might  exert 
would,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion,  be 
the  reverse  of  ties. 

Iron  girders,  if  of  considerable  length,  are 
apt  to  unsettle  the  brick-work  by  their  expan- 
sion, if  heated  to  any  extent. 

Again,  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  have 
the  mortar  in  the  first  course  of  bricks  com- 
pletely pulverized  by  the  heat ; in  one  instance, 
a great  part  of  the  first  or  lowest  layer  of 
bricks  in  an  arch  fell  down  of  themselves 
(loth  of  July,  1843)  ; therefore  the  brick 
arches  in  the  proposed  building  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  nine  inches  thick. 

It  is  now  a generally  admitted  principle  by 
all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, that,  as  the  cubic  contents  of  any  building 

or  compartment  of  a building(if  properly  divid- 
ed) increase,  so  does  the  intensity  of  the  beat 
increase,  and,  of  course,  the  loss  of  strength 
in  the  iron  would  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
Uon.  U must  also  bo  considered  that,  although 
a Record  Office  may  be  constructed  without 
any  combustible  materials  in  the  building 
itself,  still,  even  in  the  size  of  the  apartment 
proposed,  say  27  X 17  X 15,  there  would 
be  at  least  twelve  tons  of  Records  in  many  of 
the  rooms  of  the  above  size,  disposed  so  as  to 
have  a thorough  draft  round  them  in  every 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  this  thorough  draft  would 
cause  the  ignition  to  proceed  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  very  much  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  J 

For  these  reasons,  I proposed  that  the  bear- 
ing of  the  girders  should  not  exceed  seventeen 
Extent'- they  might  be  made,  I 
I :i  ■ no  doubt,  perfectly  secure,  if  protected 
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from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  as  they  may  J 
easily  be  to  a certain  extent,  and  also,  that 
each  compartment  should  not  exceed  27  X 17 
X 15  = 6885,  the  height  being  intended  to 
give  two  sets  of  shelving. 

This  appears  to  me  the  largest  size  of  room 
that  could  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  1 
would  even  advise  the  room  to  be  divided  into 
two,  with  iron  window  shutters,  for  the  more 
precious  description  of  Records. 

One  very  great  advantage,  from  the  small 
size  of  the  rooms,  would  be  that,  should  a 
fire  take  place,  the  loss  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  room. 

I may  here  state,  that  what  are  commonly 
called  fire- proof  buildings  (cast-iron  girders 
and  brick  arches)  are  not  so,  if  the  compart- 
ments are  large,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
combustible  materials  to  raise  the  iron  to  a 
certain  temperature  be  introduced.” 

“ Respecting  the  mode  of  heating  the  build- 
ing, I strongly  recommend  open  fire-places 
(two  in  each  room)  for  safety. 

There  are  many  objections  to  heating  by 
hot  air  or  hot  water  : — 

1st.— A considerable  number  of  fires  have 
been  caused  by  both  modes. 

2nd. — Either  mode  induces  a general  com- 
munication through  the  building,  not  only  by 
means  of  the  pipes,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  pass  a pipe  which  is  alternately  heated  and 
cooled  through  brick  or  stone-work  air-tight, 
owing  to  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
iron,  without  expansion  joints,  which  are  a 
considerable  expense,  and  require  constant 
attention. 

3rd. — The  heat  required  for  heating  so 
great  an  extent  of  building  must  be  generated 
in  one  or  more  furnaces,  and  these,  with  their 
flues,  are  such  constant  causes  of  risk  and 
trouble,  that  no  furnace  or  clpse  fires  should 
be  permitted  within  any  premises  which  are 
meant  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  fire. 

4th, — I have  been  given  to  understand  that 
a thorough  ventilation  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  efficient  means  of  preserving  Records  ; 
and  it  is  submitted  that  two  open  fire-places  in 
each  room,  with  independent  flues,  would 
better  effect  that  end  than  either  hot  air  or  hot 
water.  These  fires  could  be  lighted  at  plea- 
sure in  any  one  or  more  rooms  that  might 
most  require  drying  or  draft;  at  present,  I am 
not  aware  that  heating  is  at  all  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  Records,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  when  the  fires  could  be 
lighted.”  ©W  <)i  aoqu  Jno  Lief  venom 

The  newspapers  of  Wednesday  last  would 
lead  to  the  impression,  that  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  improvements  is  strong;  and  widely 
spread,  the  “Court  Circular  ” of  that  day  chro- 
nicling little  else  than  deputations  with  that 
end  in  view.  A deputation  from  the  city  of 
London  had  yesterday  an  interview  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests : a 
deputation  from  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  had  an  interview  yesterday  with 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  steps  for  the  commencement  of 
forming  a new  street  through  the  unhealthy 
and  depraved  district,  the  Mint : the  Quad- 
rant Improvement  Association  came  up  to  the 
Commissioners  yesterday;  the  Metropolitan 
Sanatory  Commission  held  a meeting,  yes- 
terday, &c.,  &c.,  &c. ; but  if  we  look  to  the 
miserable  aspect  of  the  intended  extension  of 
1*  arringdon-street  to  Clerkenwell,  and  remem- 
ber that  that  abominable  nuisance,  Middle- 
row,  is  even  now  in  course  of  re-construc- 
tion, we  must  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
feeling,  and  look  for  better  times. 


A Flying  Bridge  given  way  with  a 
Crowd.  I he  Austrian  Archduke  Stephen,  in 
journeying  from  Roman  to  Raab,  had  just 
passed  a flying  bridge  across  the  Danube, 
followed  by  a crowd  of  people,  when  the 
bridge  or  a balustrade  gave  way,  and  precipi- 
tated an  immense  number  of  persons,  with  two 
carriages  in  the  Archduke’s  suite,  into  the 
river,  where  a number  of  persons— accounts 
varying  from  nine  to  forty-six— were  drowned. 


The  effect  of  railways  in  changing  the 
centres  of  activity,  and  creating  new  towns  by 
the  side  of  the  old  ones,  or  upon  spots  where 
populations  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
gregated before,  is  very  remarkable.  It  has 
become  so  evident  here,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  draw  attention  ; and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, at  length  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  danger  menacing  them, 
are  seriously  considering  what  remedy  they 
can  apply  to  the  evil,  how  to  save  their  re- 
venues, or  profit  by  the  change.  A railway 
terminus  acts  like  a loadstone  ; it  attracts  to- 
wards itself  in  a moment  a whole  population. 
Streets  branch  out  in  every  direction,  forming 
so  many  rays,  of  which  the  station  is  the 
focus  and  centre  of  animation  ; extend  them- 
selves to  the  old  quarters  and  districts,  which 
far  removed  from  the  heart  of  towns,  seemed 
almost  deprived  of  life,  inspiring  them  witji 
renewed  vigour,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
an  aspect  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  for  which 
they  are  alike  indebted  to  paint  and  spirit. 

It  is  not  merely  in  increased  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity that  these  new  creations  of  industry  are 
remarkable;  there  is  a general  character  pf 
improvement,  both  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
streets,  in  the  building  of  the  houses,  and  ip 
the  adoption  of  a system  of  sewerage  an,d 
drainage,  much  wanted  in  the  older  paits  pf 
the  French  metropolis.  In  these  respects  the 
improvements  are  decidedly  great ; and  bftflCe 
there  is  a double  motive  for  the  preference 
which  the  public  gives  to  the  new  localities, 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  architect  arid 
builder  to  erect  such  edifices  as  may  be  strjk- 
ing  in  point  of  taste  and  novelty  of  design  arid 
ornament,  as  also  for  their  interior  arrange- 
ments, commodiousness,  and  salubrity’. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  modern  produc- 
tions in  architecture  and  construction  are  npt 
a significant  eyidence  of  increased  skill  jin 
building  as  an  art,  and  attention  to  those  points 
so  important  to  the  comfort  and  health  pf  tne 
inhabitants,;  although  perhaps  objections,, may 
be  raised  as  to  the  taste  displayed  in  u|ffqw 
edifices,  the  capriciousness  of  the  style,  or 
the  luxuriance  of  the  decoration.  On  these 
matters  every  one  will  have  his  little  saying^ — 
may  prefer  plainness  to  richness,  simplicity  to 
profusion,  whitewash  to  gilding  or  colouring. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  any  general  improve- 
ment, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  field  of  fancy 
and  imagination  must  be  free  as  air,  for  genius 
to  have  a chance  with  mediocrity  ; and  that  we 
must  pardon  those  little  extravagancies  of 
ideality  or  perhaps  of  mere  whim,  which  we 
shall  find  even  among  the  most  perfect  works 
of  nature  itself.  These  have  even  their  cpd 
and  object;  are  not  always  deficient  in  beauty, 
nor  ungoverned  by  rules.  It  is  not  then  by 
adhering  strictly  and  severely  to  the  bare  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  the  schools,  nor  by  copying 
servilely  the  mere  masters  in  art,  that  new 
beauties  can  be  created  ; it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  great 
masters  in  escaping  from  the  drudgery  of 
vulgar  admiration  and  vulgar  respect  for  their 
predecessors,  that  progress  can  be  made,  and 
that  endless  variety  and  newness,  which  are  an 
evidence  of  genius,  be  produced. 

Richness  of  decoration  and  embellishment 
in  the  houses  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  times  pf  peace 
arid  prosperity.  The  general  occupation  of 
the  mind  by  the  stirring  events  and  anxieties 
of  war  ; the  absorption  of  its  energies  in  the 
animal  struggles  lor  home  and  country;  the 
calls  upon  the  purse  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
Government;  and  the  paralyzing  of  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise,  leave  neither  the 
will  nor  desire  for  embellishment,  nor  give  the 
opportunity  and  freedom  to  many  to  cultivate 
the  taste  and  talents  they  may  naturally  possess. 
A few  only  of  the  very  rich  here  and  there,  or 
the  favourites  of  fortune  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  happiness,  will  surround  themselves  with 
the  generally  forbidden  luxuries,  and  force  into 
productiveness  the  unpropitious  field  of  art. 
Splendid  monuments  may  rise,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, at  the  conqueror’s  command, — massive, 
magnificent,  complete  in  all  their  parts,  perfect 
as  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  yet  be  after  all  but  co- 
pies of  copies,  imitations  of  former  conceptions, 
without  any  thing  new  or  striking  in  them. 
Domestic  architecture  will,  however,  lie  dor- 
mant, comparatively  speaking,  and  be  of  so 
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plain  and  unideal  a character, that  the  niggardly 
necessity  of  the  times  will  be  better  demon- 
strated by  this  evidence  of  the  want  of 
encouragement,  than  by  any  other  argument. 

Within  not  many  years,  Parisian  architects 
seem  rivalling  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
the  houses  and  hotels  they  have  constructed  at 
the  bidding  of  private  enterprise.  Whole 
quarters  have  arisen,  not en 'Masse,  as  with  us, 
but  house  after  house, — each  proprietor, 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  bit  of  land, 
and  give  as  much  of  variety,  singularity,  or 
richness  of  ornament  as  possible  to  his  hotel. 
The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior  in 
the  getting  up.  Painting  and  gilding  extend 
from  the  very  porte-cochere  to  the  sixth  story, 
covering,  frequently,  both  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  proving  that  the  art  6f  interior  decoration 
is  keeping  pace  with  exterior  ornamentation. 

This  luxury  of  modern  buildings  has  been 
railed  against  by  some  as  excessive,  and  indi- 
cative of  approachingcorruption  and  degeneracy 
in  a people  who  give  encouragement  to  it.  The 
accusation,  however,  is  preposterous,  and  as 
totally  different  from  the  facts,  as  applicable  to 
the  present  time,  as  it  can  be.  The  luxury  of 
the  past  was  rather  the  luxury  of  a few,  who, 
monopolizing  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
community,  squandered  it  in  excesses  of  every 
kind  ; and,  though  encouraging  art  and  artists 
to  a certain  extent,  were,  by  the  unproductive- 
ness of  their  extravagance  and  the  wasting  of 
the  fruits  of  labour,  bringing  about  that  de- 
generacy of  which  their  luxury  was  a fore- 
runner. The  luxury  of  the  present,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  luxury  of  a greater  mass,  who, 
having  a fairer  share  in  the  productions  of  in- 
dustry, and  having  obtained  security  for  the 
enjoyment  and  employment  of  their  acquired 
wealth,  lay  it  out  ever  productively,  anti  give 
Encouragement  at  the  same  time' to  art  and 
artists.  This  luxury,  then,  is  not  an  offspring 
of  vice,  but  a necessary  result  of  a more  general 
prosperity,  coupled  with  an  increased  taste  for 
1 the  beautiful,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  im- 
provement. 

While  we  admire  many  of  the  fine  old  aris- 
tocratic hotels  with  which  this  city  abounds — 
whi}e  we  admit  that  they  have  noble  looking 
entrances,  spacious  courtyards,  splendid  and 
roomy  apartments,  we  must,  however,  con- 
fess that  few  present  much  of  architectural 
beauty  or  ornament  worthy  of  notice.  They 
have  lofty  doors  and  lofty  windows  which  give 
a certain  air  of  grandeur,  but  the  plain  plastered 
exterior  of  the  majority,  renovated  occasionally 
with  a coating  of  whitewash,  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  richly-ornamented  exteriors 
of  modern  dwellings.  Nor  can  the  amount  of 
encouragement  given  by  their  owners,  lavished 
' perhaps  by  almost  a whole  class,  upon  a few 
pet  artists,  be  compared  with  the  advantages 
to  art  in  general  and  artists  which  arise  from 
the  prosperity  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated 
middle  class. 

These  ancient  mansions  of  the  nobility  of 
France  have  two  things  which  speak  in  their 
favour,  and  strike  the  observer  at  first  sight,— 
space  exteriorly ; and  room  and  height  inte- 
riorly. In  these  respects,  modern  hotels  are  at 
a disadvantage  ; the  value  of  land  has  increased 
so  immensely,  that  the  most  must  be  made  of  it, 
and  consequently  floor  is  reared  above  floor, 
and  the  coui  ts  narrowed  to  the  smallest  possible 
space,  consistent  with  the  wants  of  the  “ loca- 
taires.”  Elegance,  yes,  and  comfort,  richness 
and  convenience,  may  be  found  united  in  these 
modern  houses,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  most  splendid 
furniture,  the  richest  carpets,  hangings  of  silk 
and  satin,  or  velvet — in  short,  everything  that 
can  tend  to  comfort,  gratify  the  imagination 
or  the  taste,  in  bronze,  candelabras,  clocks, 
&c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  truly  French  apart- 
ment. But  as  there  are  perhaps  six  stories  to 
the  hotel,  and  every  proprietor  is  desirous 
of  having  as  many  families  as  possible  around 
his  court,  and  these  respectable  and  payable, 
modern  rooms  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
limited  both  as  to  size  and  height.  Great  for- 
tunes having  disappeared,  the  stately'  first  floor 
of  former  days  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the 
new  quarters.  The  smaller  fortunes  then  were 
satisfied  with  the  second  or  the  rez-de  chaussde 
—now  however,  the  greater  equality  of  circum- 
stances demands  a corresponding  equality  of 
habitation  ; and  hence  three,  four,  and  even 
five  floors  in  some  houses  have  scarcely  a dif- 
ference of  height  or  internal  commodiousness 
between  them. 


These  changes  in  the  disposition  of  houses 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  characteristic  of 
a corresponding  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  a people.  On  this  account  we  take  note  of 
them,  and  think  it  well  worth  while  to  draw 
some  comparison  between  them,  to  shew  the 
corresponding  advantage  to  architectural  de- 
velopment, which  the  improved  fortunes  and 
taste  of  the  middle  class,  have  called  forth. 

If  we  cannot  so  often  look  for  the  splendid 
residences  of  former  times  on  which  to  engage 
the  talents  of  a few  great  artists,  we  have,  in 
compensation,  a great  many  more  of  a different 
class  to  employ  a greater  number,  and  demand- 
ing a not  inconsiderable  share  of  talent.  Take 
any  one  almost  of  the  modern  hotels,  and 
place  it  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  stately 
palaces  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain:  it  will 
eclipse  it  altogether  in  splendour — the  eye  will 
wander  from  the  dull  and  spacious  building  to 
fix  itself  in  admiration  on  the  elaborate  work- 
manship displayed  in  the  rich  and  varied  orna- 
ments of  the  modern  building.  Enter  the 
porte-cochere,  it  is  quite  as  lofty  and  infinitely 
more  rich  than  the  other;  ascend  the  staircase, 
and  you  find  marble  and  mahogany,  and  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  in  as  great,  if  not  greater  pro- 
fusion ; the  difference  is,  that  the  one  is  a pri- 
vate, the  other  a public  staircase. 

The  number  of  ancient  hotels  really  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  is  really  very  limited;  when  we  have 
named  the  palace  of  the  Condes,  of  the  Contis, 
the  Hotel  d’Osmond,thatof  the  De  laRochefou- 
caults,  and  a few  others  in  the  Rue  de  Varenne, 
Rue  de  Lille,  and  adjacent  streets,  we  have 
said  enough — the  majority  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  more  spacious  than  elegant. 
Turn  from  these  to  the  splendid  house  built  by 
M.  Cremieux,  in  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  ; to  the  Maison  Dor6e,  as  it  has  been 
styled  on  the  Boulevard,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Lafitte;  to  the  new  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rouen  railway  station ; to  the  splendid 
buildings  along  various  portions  of  the  Bou- 
levards—, the  Place  St.  George, — the  quartier 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  and  to  hundreds  of 
others  equally  worthy  of  examination — and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a beauty  and 
variety  of  design,  and  an  amount  of  artistic 
skill,  bestowed  on  their  embellishment,  which 
can  find  no  equal  in  former  times. 

A few  hotels  on  a grand  scale  have  been 
constructed  latterly,  but  few  they  are  ; for  there 
is  a vast  difference  between  building  a splendid 
house  to  live  in  oneself,  and  building  one 
which  is  to  make  an  abundant  return  for  the 
money  laid  out  upon  it.  We  might  notice  the 
hot^l  lately  finished  near  the  rond-point  in  the 
Champ-Elys£es,  and  now  inhabited  by  Madame 
Le  Hon,  whose  husband  was  formerly  ambassa- 
dor from  Belgium  to  the  Tuileries.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  interior,  or 
the  richness  of  the  decoration  and  furnishing: 
we  question  whether  its  equal  can  be  found  in 
Paris.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  side,  is  an 
elegant  building,  recently  finished,  built,  we 
think,  by  the  Duke  de  Lauriston,  or  a member 
of  his  family.  It  is  almost  too  quiet-looking, 
and  wants  something  to  relieve  it.  In  the  Cours 
la  Reihe  are  two  beautiful  hotels  in  course  of 
termination  ; one  has  been  sold,  and  tbe  other 
is  announced  for  sale,  the  proprietors  not  hav- 
ing calculated  well  their  expenses.  A gentle- 
man named  Tourette  is  the  constructor  of  one 
of  them  : there  is  much  of  taste  and  novelty 
displayed  in  it.  The  house  consists  of  a centre 
and  two  wings,  each  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  four  Corinthian  columns:  it  has  a window 
between  each  pair  of  columns,  and  the  enta- 
blatures are  surmounted  with  groups  represent- 
ing the  seasons.  There  are  but  two  figures  in 
each  group,  a female  and  child,  but  their  posi- 
tions are  well  varied,  and  there  is  much  to 
praise  in  the  distribution  of  the  accessories  : 
they  are  from  the  attelier  of  a sculptor  of  con- 
siderable note.  Within  a few  steps  is  the  well 
known  house,  called  that  of  “ Francis  Ier.,” 
which  was  brought  from  Moret  by  Colonel 
Brack,  and  reconstructed,  stone  by  stone,  on 
its  present  site,  at  the  Restoration.  This  house 
has  given  the  name  to  the  quarter.  A large 
private  hotel,  having  much  of  the  style  and 
loftiness  of  the  old  mansions,  is  terminating  in 
the  Rue  Marbceuf : it  is  too  good  for  the  situ- 
ation. Another,  the  fa9ade  of  which  is  of 
great  simplicity  and  elegance, is  nearly  finished, 
in  the  Avenue  d’Antin.  From  the  extent  of 
the  building  at  the  back,  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  habitation  of  several  families. 


We  have  thus  far  entered  into  a considera- 
tion of  the  encouragement  given  to  architecture 
and  exterior  embellishment  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  constructions  rising  in  the  best  quarters 
of  the  town,  because  the  present  may  be  re- 
garded as  a new  epoch  in  ornamental  building, 
interesting  to  all  lovers  of  art,  as  well  as 
pleasing,  and  indicative  of  the  great  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  educated 
classes.  If  we  look  to  the  character  of  the 
buildings  destined  for  the  habitations  of  the 
lower  classes,  we  find  them  necessarily  plainer 
in  style  and  cheaper  in  construction.  For  the 
beautiful  freestone  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  strength  and  superiority  of  the  better  class 
of  houses,  an  inferior  and  softer  stone  is  used 
in  running  up  the  walls,  coated  with  plaster  to 
imitate  stone.  It  averages  about  60  francs 
a load.  T he  back  part  of  these  dwellings  are 
lightly  built  of  little  more  than  mere  lath  and 
plaster;  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
authorities,  speculation  would  have  prompted 
to  the  erection  of  houses  of  a very  unstable 
description. 

The  greatest  mass  of  buildings,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  going  on  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  railway  stations.  There  seems  to 
be  a rage  for  that  of  the  St.  Germain  and 
Versailles  line  in  particular.  This  has  been 
the  one  longest  established : nearest  to  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  situated  on 
a gentle  declivity,  it  has,  therefore,  very  natu- 
rally attracted  towards  it  that  class  of  inhabi- 
tants who  had  most  to  gain  or  enjoy  by  its 
vicinity.  The  establishment  of  other  lines  is 
already  producing  its  effect ; time  alone  is 
wanting  to  turn  a dreary  open  waste  to  one  of 
animation,  newness,  and  prosperity.  This  is 
fast  accomplishing  since  the  opening  of  the 
Northern  Railroad,  where  almost  every  portion 
of  an  immense  unprofitable  space  is  now  laid 
out  in  streets,  or  walled  in. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS  ON  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  CENTRAL  INSPECTION. 

THE  LATE  SIR  SAMUEL  BENTHAM. 

The  mode  of  constructing  buildings  so  as 
to  afford  a central  point  of  observation,  from 
which  the  heud  of  the  establishment  may  in- 
spect, without  the  necessity  of  moving,  all  the 
essential  branches  of  service,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  late  Penitentiary  Congress,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  architects  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  of  buildings  other  than, 
as  well  as,  prisons,  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
variety  of  structures  to  which  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  central  inspection  is  applicable. 

When  the  late  Brigadier-general  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham  was,  in  the  year  1787,  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Cricheff,  in  White  Russia,  he,  as  a 
friend  of  Prince  Potemkin’s,  undertook  the 
management  of  his  fabrics  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Struck  with  the  drawbacks  to  success  by 
the  miserablearrangeraentof  the  manufacturing 
buildings  there,  he  was  led  to  consider  what 
form  would  be  most  suitable  for  an  edifice  as 
an  extensive  manufactory,  and  concluded  that 
a central  point  of  observation,  from  which  the 
director  of  works  could  with  facility  inspect  the 
whole  of  the  persons  employed,  and  the  ope- 
rations going  on,  would  materially  contribute 
to  good  order,  to  perfection  of  the  works,  and 
to  economy.  Pursuing  the  idea,  he  contrived 
a structure  having  a central  chamber  for  offices, 
with  rays  diverging  from  it  for  workshops. 
The  rays  were  of  two  stories,  the  central  ob- 
servatory but  of  one  floor,  but  that  of  such  a 
height,  that  being  upon  it,  the  inspector  had 
full  view  over  two  floors  of  the  rays,  the  floor 
of  the  lower  workshop  being  below  that  of  the 
observatory,  the  floor  of  the  upper  workshop 
above  it. 

Sir  Samuel’s  elder  brother,  the  late  Jeremy 
Bentham,  about  this  time  was  on  a visit  to 
him  at  Cricheff,  and  in  a series  of  letters  to 
a friend  in  England,  described  his  brother 
Samuel’s  invention,  giving  it  the  name  of 
“ Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection  House.” 
These  letters  were  published:  the  title-page, 
“ Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection  House;  con- 
taining the  idea  of  a new  principle  of  construc- 
tion, applicable  to  any  sort  of  establishment  in 
which  persons  of  any  description  are  to  be 
kept  under  inspection;  and  in  particular  to 
penitentiary  houses, prisons,  houses  of  industry, 
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workhouses,  poor-houses,  manufactories,  mad- 
houses, hospitals,  schools.”* 

In  the  fifth  letter,  Mr.  Bentham  desired  it 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  “ the  essence  of 
it  (the  invention)  consists  in  the  centrality  of 
the  inspector’s  situation,  combined  with  the 
well  known  and  most  effectual  contrivance  for 
seeing  without  being  seen.”  He  mentions  the 
collateral  advantage  of  frugality  consequent  on 
this  plan  as  to  inspectors,  a single  person 
being  competent  to  the  supervision  from  a 
central  point,  of  a greater  multitude  than  were 
ever  yet  collected  in  one  building.  Another 
very  important  advantage  of  the  plan,  he  states 
to  be,  that  “ the  under-keepers,  or  inspectors, 
the  servants  and  subordinates  of  every  kind, 
will  be  under  the  same  irresistible  control  with 
respect  to  the  head  keeper  or  inspector  as  the 
prisoners,  or  other  persons  to  be  governed.  It 
presents  an  answer,  and  that  a satisfactory  one, 
to  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  political  ques- 
tions, quis  custodiet,  ipsos  custode 

In  manufactories,  he  speaks  of  the  central 
observatory  as  suitable  for  the  compting-house. 
His  appropriate  observations  in  regard  to 
schools,  admit  not  well  of  abridgment.  One 
paragraph,  however,  it  may  be  worth  quoting, 
as  indicating  the  origin  of  Sir  Samuel’s  inven- 
tion. Jeremy  Bentham  says,  “ In  the  Royal 
Military  School  at  Paris,  the  bed-chambers  (if 
my  brother’s  memory  does  not  deceive  him), 
form  two  ranges  on  the  two  sides  of  a long 
room  ; the  inhabitants  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  partitions,  but  exposed  alike 
to  the  view  of  a master  at  his  walks,  by  a kind 
of  grated  ivindow  in  each  door.  This  plan  of 
construction  struck  him,  he  tells  me,  a good 
deal,  as  he  walked  over  that  establishment 
(about  a dozen  years  ago  was  it  not?)  with 
you  ; and  possibly  in  that  walk  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  his  Inspection  House.  If  he  there 
borrowed  his  idea,  I hope  he  has  not  repaid  it 
without  interest.  You  will  confess  some  dif- 
ference, in  point  of  facility,  between  a state  of 
incessant  walking,  and  a state  of  rest;  and  in 
point  of  completeness  of  inspection,  between 
visiting  two  or  three  hundred  persons  one  after 
another,  and  seeing  them  at  once.” 

In  the  year  179d  the  amelioration  of  prisons 
and  peniieutiaries  being  a subject  of  public  in- 
terest, Jeremy  Bentham  had  oppoitunity  of 
discussing  Ins  brother’s  invention  with  many 
influential  persons.  Sir  Samuel,  coming  soon 
afterwards  to  England,  had  complete  models 
made  on  his  principle  of  a prison  for  a thou- 
sand persons,  in  which,  as  the  rays  consisted 
of  several  floors,  the  upper  ones  were  appro- 
priated to  services  requiring  the  less  constant 
inspection,  but  were  subject  to  it  at  all  times 
by  means  of  a counterpoise  apparatus  affixed 
to  the  platform  on  which  was  the  inspector’s 
chair,  so  that  at  pleasure  he  could  raise  him- 
self to  any  required  height.  Members  of  Go- 
vernment were  highly  satisfied  with  the  Panop- 
ticon principle  itself,  with  the  adaptation  of 
it  to  the  purposes  of  a penitentiary  prison,  as 
exhibited  in  the  model,  as  well  as  with  Jeremy 
Bentham’s  views  in  regard  to  the  placing  the 
whole,  as  by  contract,  in  the  hands  of  a private 
individual,  subject  to  all  the  checks,  and  to  all 
the  publicity  which  he  had  laid  down  as  essen- 
tial security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  re- 
posed ; they  consequently  authorized  Mr. 
Bentham  to  make  preparations  for  the  erection 
of  such  a structure.  Sir  Samuel  contrived  the 
whole  with  its  details  so  as  to  be  freproof,  in- 
troducing iron,  cast  and  wrought,  in  lieu  of 
wood.  The  site  fixed  on  by  Government  was 
Putney  Heath,  but  the  thought  of  having  a 
prison  in  their  neighbourhood  was  revolting  to 
many  who  had  villas  in  the  vicinity,  which 
caused  that  place  to  be  given  up.  Millbank 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Bentham  in  lieu,  but  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  locality  rendered  him 
averse  to  its  acceptance;  hesitation  on  both 
sides  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  project 
altogether.  Great  part  of  the  castings  had  been 
provided,  which,  with  outlay  for  machinery  of 
Sir  Samuel’s  inveution,  contrived  for  the  use 
of  prisoners,  had  amounted  to  an  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  20,000/. 

Early  in  1797,  the  Admiralty  having  desired 
Sir  Samuel’s  opinion  (he  being  then  Inspector 
General  of  Naval  Works)  whether  the  requisite 
security  for  11,000  prisoners  of  war  might 
not  be  more  economically  provided  for  than  by  a 
plan  their  lordships  referred  to  him,  and  for 
which  a number  of  wooden  prison-houses  were 
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already  framed  in  London,  he  devised  the 
glazing  of  one  end  of  these  houses,  and  arrang- 
ing them  radially,  pointing  to  a centre,  each 
prison-house  having  its  airing-ground  before 
it  towards  the  centre.  For  the  guarding  these 
prisons,  he  devised  the  construction  of  a cen- 
tral observatory,  wherein  the  whole  of  the 
military  requisite  would  be  lodged,  so  that 
their  force  would  be  concentrated  in  case  of 
any  outbreak  amongst  the  prisoners,  and  by 
placing  there  a small  swivel-gun  or  two,  perfect 
command  was  obtained  over  the  prison  houses. 
Thus  whilst  all  the  prisons  were  constantly 
under  observance  sufficient  for  security,  the 
prisoners  themselves  were  freed  from  the  an- 
noyance of  guards  mixing  with  them.  By  this 
Panopticon  arrangement,  out  of  the  1,500 
officers  and  men  that  had  been  destined  as  a 
guard,  even  as  many  as  a thousand  might  well 
have  been  spared  for  other  services.  It  proved, 
however,  that  sufficient  accommodation  for 
prisoners  was  found  elsewhere. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Samuel,  in  1804,  presented  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  the  design  of  a Panopticon 
as  a school  of  arts,  combined  with  a manu- 
factory for  a great  variety  of  articles  for  the 
naval  service.  Shortly  afterwards,  whilst  he 
was  on  a mission  from  this  Government  to 
that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Emperor  com- 
manded the  erection  of  such  a Panopticon 
there.  Its  progress  was  already  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  proof  of  the  perfection  of 
the  plan,  when,  in  1807,  war  having  broken 
out  between  the  two  countries,  Sir  Samuel  was 
recalled.  The  building  was,  however,  com- 
pleted, and  brought  into  use.  General  Fan- 
shawe,  Governor-general  of  the  Crimea,  having 
witnessed  its  advantages,  pointed  out  the 
superiority  of  a building  on  this  principle  as 
barracks. 

For  several  years  the  erection  of  a naval 
arsenal  in  the  Isle  of  Grain,  or  elsewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Forelands,  had  been  in  con- 
templation ; but  on  the  abandonment  of  this 
measure,  the  Admiralty  signified  their  pleasure 
that  Sir  Samuel  should  devise  means  for  the 
improvement  of  Sheerness  Dockyard.  After 
much  thought,  and  impressed,  as  he  had  long 
been,  with  the  need  of  suitable  accommodations 
for  affording  supplies  and  repairs  to  our  fleets 
to  the  eastward,  particularly  for  ships  of  the 
line,  and  finding  it  would  be  less  costly  to  form 
a new  dockyard  on  waste  ground  and  head- 
lands than  to  repair  and  augment  the  old  one, 
he,  in  January,  1812,  presented  a design  for 
forming  a complete  arsenal  at  that  port. 
Existing  sketches  shew  that  it  was  not  till 
after  designing  a great  variety  of  arrangements 
that  he  fixed  on  the  Panopticon  principle  on 
its  most  extensive  scale,  namely,  a central  point 
of  observation,  where  the  offices  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  should  be  placed;  surrounding 
them  immediately  with  the  businesses  requiring 
the  most  const,  nt  inspection;  in  the  next 
circle  placing  the  repairs  of  ships  ; beyond 
them  such  works  as  required  a lesser  degree 
of  observation  from  the  superiors,  but  who, 
by  means  of  appropriate  intervals  between  the 
rays  of  the  central  building,  had  means  of 
general  observation  from  their  offices,  especi- 
ally of  the  entrance-gate,  and  of  the  general 
landing-place.  Then  again,  in  an  exterior 
circle,  were  arranged  buildings  such  as  a naval 
seminary,  store  timber  houses,  made  mast- 
house,  &c.,  which  called  for  but  little  close 
inspection.  Again,  officers’  dwelling-houses 
were  designed  without  the  boundary  of  the 
dockyard,  yet  so  as  to  have  a view  over  it. 
Besides  this,  the  central  observatory  was  raised 
to  such  a height  as  to  afford  from  a terrace  on 
the  roof  an  uninterrupted  view  over  the  whole 
dockyard.  By  this  arrangement,  the  several 
branches  of  business  were  brought,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  required  prefer- 
ence, to  the  source  of  orders  and  instructions, 
— whilst  the  superior  officers  had  the  least 
possible  extent  of  ground  to  pass  over,  when 
their  immediate  presence  was  required  at  any 
particular  spot, — a consideration  of  no  small 
importance  in  all  great  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. The  Admiralty,  however,  deter- 
mined on  a partial  repair  and  alteration  of  the 
existing  dockyard. 


Royal  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  present  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday  next,  the  1st  of  November. 


USE  OF  CONCRETED  MASSES. 

Sir, — On  perusal  of  The  Builder  [of 
the  18th  ult.,  giving  copy  of  evidence  of 
engineers  on  materials  of  construction  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  it  appears  to  me  to  shew  a 
great  want  of  confidence  in  using  artificial 
materials,  without  any  other  grounds  being  set 
forth  than  want  of  precedent, — a course  of 
judging  that  shews  we  have  not  the  same  spirit 
of  invention  as  the  original  adopters  of  the 
materials  in  question.  An  examination  of 
materials  proper  and  most  judicious,  and 
of  their  application,  could  be  made  with 
a greater  degree  of  truth  in  result,  with- 
out having  any  recourse  to  precedents, 
which  at  best  only  shew  we  want  confi- 
dence in  our  own  abilities  or  judgment,  and 
wish  to  rely  on  those  who,  ages  back,  with 
entei  prize  and  knowledge  from  nature,  as  it 
were,  claim  our  admission  of  their  superior 
skill.  They,  as  original  adopters,  combiners, 
or  manufacturers  of  materials,  had  no  prece- 
dent, and  I think  we  want  none, — we  have 
nature  for  our  guide.  We  can  observe  that  all 
hard  non-absorbent  materials,  as  flint,  granite, 
metals,  &c.,  are  durable  in  resisting  com- 
pression and  fretting  of  water;  we  observe  all 
absorbent  materials  will  not  stand  the  fretting 
of  water,  and  much  less  compression;  we  ob- 
serve, for  cohesive  strength,  materials  of 
the  greatest  density  are  the  strongest.  Thus 
pine,  less  than  oak  ; oak  less  that  metal. 
In  fibre  we  also  find  a great  variety  of  drawing 
tenacity,  independent  of  density.  We  observe 
for  bearing,  cohesive  laminated  materials  of  the 
greatestdensityare  the  strongest.  Bycomparison 
of  weight  or  specific  gravity,  of  absorption,  of 
the  action  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  local 
chemicals,  we  can  ascertain  materials  most 
suitable  for  purposes  to  which  we  require  their 
application.  By  investigation,  we  discover 
their  formation  by  nature,  and  therefrom, 
ordinary  talent,  properly  directed,  is  able  to 
form  artificial  materials  : we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  nature  as  our  guide.  Observation 
will  inform  us  that  all  materials  not  subject  to 
corrosion  are  durable,  according  to  their 
density  and  non-absorbent  qualities.  The  great 
natural  agents  of  production,  formation,  pre- 
servation, and  the  reverse,  are  moisture  and 
temperature;  those  agents  are  within  our 
grasp  in  formation  or  combination  of  what  we 
term  artificial  materials. 

The  evidence  referred  to  clearly  shews  that 
brickwork  in  the  locality  is  fretted  away  by  the 
action  of  water;  that  concrete,  in  much  more 
placid  water,  is  eroded  or  worn  away,  and 
that,  in  its  manufacture,  there  are  no  settled 
quantities  of  its  ingredients.  Granite  and 
other  natural  stone  is  too  expensive. 

Brickwork  is  absorbent,  and  easy  of  abra- 
sion or  fretting  by  other  substances,  and 
especially  water. 

Concrete,  by  wet  and  dry,  for  want  of  den- 
sity and  adhesiveness  of  its  components, 
erodes  away. 

As  regards  quantity  of  lime  necessary  to 
make  good  concrete,  that  quantity  that  will 
cover  every  portion  with  the  thinest  lamina 
filling  the  smallest  interstices,  is  the  proper 
quantity ; all  limes  in  setting  shrink  by  the  ex- 
pelling of  moisture,  and  therefore  the  thinner 
the  lamina  the  better.  Now  as  quantity  of 
surface  differs  according  to  the  gauge  or  mesh 
of  the  materials  to  be  covered,  so  should  the 
quantity  of  lime  be  varied  ; for  example,  sup- 
pose we  have  100  perfect  cubes  4 inches  square 
each,  packed  together,  and  it  takes  to  cover 
the  surfaces  in  connection  one  pint  of  varnish, 
it  will  take  much  more  for  the  same  bulk  if 
the  cubes  are  only  2 inches  square,  and  much 
more  than  this  again  if  the  cubes  are 
only  1 inch  square.  Now  the  sand  and 
shingle,  composing  concrete,  frequently  differ 
as  much  as  the  4-inch  and  2-inch  cubes,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  the  1-inch  and  the  4- 
incli,  yet  few  observe  by  a comparison  of 
difference  of  surface  any  necessity  for  varying 
the  quantity  of  lime  to  the  extent  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ; but  there  are  proofs  that 
better  concrete  is  at  times  made  of  1 -12th 
lime  than  in  other  instances  of  1 -5th  lime. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  as  to  the 
vertical  versus  the  sloping  or  inclined  surface 
against  the  sea. 

Water  in  motion  is  a power  in  some  direc- 
tions almost  incalculable  ; a drop  of  rain  fall- 
ing, has  a power  few  observe  minutely. 

The  oyster  is  supposed  or  is  known,  to 
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I move  or  swim  by  squeezing  a wedge  of  water 
in  the  shutting  of  its  shell : now  at  any  crevice 
however  small  against  which  a body  of 
1 ( water  in  violent  motion  wedges  or  drives 

into  with  a lifting  force,  the  greater  the 
vertical  weight  above,  the  better  will  the  action 

I be  resisted  ; while,  on  a sloping  surface  to  the 
action  of  water,  there  is  but  a small  vertical 
weight  to  resist  the  wedging  of  water  in  dis- 
placing the  stones.  In  a vertical  surface,  the 
j retaining  pressure  is  increased  greatly  from 

| the  thickness  of  two  or  three  stones  to  the 

whole  vertical  height.  Again,  on  a sloping 

I surface,  water  in  motion  will  cast  sub- 
stances that  will  fret  the  surface  by  rolling 
over  it;  whereas  in  a vertical  surface  sub- 

I stances  can  only  be  cast  against  it,  and  if  that 
j surface  is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  concussion 
no  damage  will  arise, — the  substance  of  the 
wall  always  beingequivalent  instrength  to  resist 
, the  force  of  the  sea.  lVIy  observation  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  sea  is  rock-bound  of  granite, 
shewed  me  that  the  vertical  rocks  are  scarcely 
. worn,  where  sloping  strands  of  the  like  rock 
are  much  fretted  away;  and  where  the  rocks 
are  of  a crevice  character,  inroads  are  rapidly 
made  by  the  sea  on  sloping  shores  by  its  wedg- 
j ing  action. 

L Four  years  ago,  I combined  a substance 
[ nearly  as  dense  as  granite,  as  durable  as  Hint, 

I and  in  strength  equalling,  in  some  one  or  other 

j resistance  to  strains  or  forces,  any  of  the 

[ natural  stones,  and  capable  of  any  form  and 

| \tsixe. 

| I have  girders  of  it  16  feet  6 inches  long, 
[ supported  at  each  end  3i  inches  thick,  I foot 

[ 1 1 inches  deep.  Paving  above  7 feet  bearing, 

j j from  2j  inches  to  3 inches  thick,  supported 
[ only  at  each  end  by  a bearing  of  l£  inch 
[ . for  foot  traffic. 

i I have  a retaining  wall  81  feet  long,  7 feet 
| 0 inches  high,  without  any  cross  wall  or  but- 

, ments  ; it  is  of  the  thickness  of  nearly 
, three  inches.  I have  some  thousand  feet  of 
sewage  conduits  laid,  the  whole  without  a flaw 
...  or  crack.  Frost  and  snow  will  not  crack  its 
o.'  surface  ; water  coats  it  rather  than  wears  it 
away.  It  can  be  made  in  blocks  of  from  one 
pound  to  100  tons  weight,  and  from  one  foot 
tp  any  dimensions  of  reasonable  length;  and 
further,  every  block  can  be  properly  bedded  and 
i cemented  together  water-tight  under  water,  at 
any  reasonable  depth  ; its  cost  less  than  stone 
of  the  same  bulk  or  strength,  and  not  more 
I than  brickwork  of  equal  strength.  For  expe- 
dition, in  three  weeks  after  making  it  is  fit  for 
l removal,  for  use  as  girdeis  and  paving. 

Its  application  for  sanatory  improvements 
| in  sewage,  and  supply  of  water-conduits,  and 
in  making  such  a perfect  system  of  sewage 
that  should  at  all  times  be  air-tight,  yet  re- 
ceive water,  moisture,  or  sewage  at  every  foot, 
and  from  every  side,  is  easy,  together  with  the 
making  of  inlets  and  outlets,  into  main 
conduits. — I am,  Sir,  &c,,  B.  W. 

P.S.  A 4-feet  length  of  drain,  1 foot  diameter, 
1 1 inches  thick,  will  weigh  about  3 c wt.,  a good 
proof  of  its  density. 


RESTORATION  OF  HEREFORD  \ 
CATHEDRAL. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a county  meeting 
which  had  been  held,  to  devise  means  for 
raising  the  funds  required  to  complete  the 
works  at  Hereford  Cathedral.*  The  Dean, 
who  has  exerted  himself  most  devotedly  to 
this  restoration,  stated  very  fully  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  works  to  the  meeting,  and  it  will 
be  useful  to  record  some  portions  of  his  ad- 
dress. We  should  mention,  that  the  total 
amount  of  subscriptions  is  13,D7 1 /•,  and  that 
the  expenditure  exceeds  this  by  872 /.,  still  due 
to  the  contractor.  Moreover,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  anxious  that  the  parties  now  employed 
should  not  be  dismissed,  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  works, 
and  have  entered  into  a contract  tor  the  resto- 
ration of  the  fabric  of  the  choir,  amounting  to 
3,168/.,  in  addition  to  the  872/.  already  stated 
to  be  due  to  the  contractor. 

Referring  to  the  dean’s  speech  : when  the 
tower  was  first  discovered  to  be  in  danger,  the 
chapter  incurred  a cost  (including  the  expense 
of  examination)  of  about  1,100/.,  by  relieving 
the  tower  of  the  weight  which  it  sustained  in  . 
the  incongruous  late  groining,  and  in  excava- 
ting between  the  piers  from  north  to  south,  on 
either  side  of  the  tower,  to  the  depth  of  10  feet, 
and  filling  the  cavities  with  concrete.  Not 
only  was  the  interior  of  the  base  of  the  tower 
so  strengthened,  but  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  an  area  of  32  feet  by  28  in  each  was  so 
dealt  with,  and  a somewhat  smaller  area 
also  on  the  north  side.  The  next  care  was  so 
to  brace  the  upper  portions  of  the  tower  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  jarring,  unavoid- 
able in  the  process  of  under- pinning  the  piers 
(for  it  was  requisite  to  begin  the  renovation 
of  them  from  the  foundations),  from  disturbing 
the  shattered  and  disjointed  portions  above. 
To  this  end,  in  the  highest  chamber  of  the 
tower,  in  which  the  bells  are  hung,  the  archi- 
tect introduced  what  he  termed  dragon-ties, — 
powerful  braces  of  cast-iron ; below  these 
again,  at  the  summit  of  the  internal  columns 
of  the  tower  (those  remarkable  features  of  this 
structure  which  line  the  most  spacious  and 
magnificent  lantern  in  the  kingdom)  a wooden 
ceiling  of  correspondent  character,  with  the 
contiguous  masonry,  was  introduced,  and  at 
the  points  of  contact,  and  bearing  on  the  walls 
so  attached  as  again  to  act  as  an  effectual  brace 
and  tie  all  round;  and  again,  still  lower  down, 
just  above  the  bases  of  the  columns  already 
mentioned,  he  placed  another  powerful  range 
of  wrought-iron  rods,  of  large  dimensions, 
having  in  the  middle  of  each,  over  the 
crown  of  each  arch,  a double  screw,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  straining  up  of  the  whole  square 
of  the  tower,  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  this 
portion  of  the  fabric, — awfully  cracked  and 
riven  as  it  was, — from  further  dislocation  by 
such  shocks  in  the  progress  of  the  works  as 
were  necessarily  to  be  guarded  against. 

When,  contracts  being  entered  into,  they 
began  to  restore  the  tower,  it  was  found  the 
crushing  process  had  gone  on  so  far,  that  when 
the  front  stones  were  drawn,  the  core  ran 
out  as  sand  would  do  : it  was  in  such  a state  as 
at  times  to  make  it  a matter  of  apprehension 
for  the  workmen.  Additional  shores  were  in- 
troduced. Although  five  tiers  of  large  and 
powerful  balks  of  timber,  one  above  the  other, 
and  in  four  rows,  on  the  interior  side  of  the 
pier,  were  prepared  and  fixed  to  support  its 
enormous  weight,  some  of  these  were  observed 
to  buckle  and  bend  in  a degree  requiring 
braces  and  struts  to  strengthen  them,  and 
others,  when  removed,  were  found  to  be  so 
split  and  shattered,  that  in  many  places  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  were  completely  dissevered, 
whilst  at  the  bases  of  them,  where  they  were 
shod  with  iron,  and  rested  on  iron  plates  in 
the  soles  or  timbers  placed  at  right  angles  to 
receive  them,  and  these  on  solid  masonry  be- 
low— these  soles  were  observed  to  have  started 
from  the  masonry,  being,  as  it  were,  partially 
raised  at  the  ends.  The  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contract  for  the  tower  was  March 
22nd,  1843,  that  of  its  completion,  February 
27,  1847.  The  first  pier  was  commenced 
January  10,  1844 — almost  a year  having  been 
consumed  in  the  preliminary  works  of  the  con- 
tract, as,  for  instance,  the  opening  of  the 
panels  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  jaumbs  and  features,  bring- 
ing them  down  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
panels ; the  reparation  of  the  fractured  ma- 

*  See  p.  602,  ante. 


sonry  in  the  spandrels  of  the  main  arches;  the 
securing  of  the  different  portions  connected 
with  them;  the  re-building  of  the  window 
contiguous  to  this  pier,  in  the  north  transept, 
west  wall , together  with  the  restoration  of 
the  ashlar,  the  parapet,  and  corbel  table  above 
it.  You  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  consi- 
derable time  was  of  necessity  consumed  in  the 
fixing  of  the  shores,  especially  the  first.  The 
average  time,  however,  which  each  pier  took 
in  its  restoration  was  six  months. 

I cannot  easily  describe  the  joy  experienced 
by  all  concerned  in  the  works,  together  with 
myself,  said  the  Dean,  when  we  saw  that 
beautiful  tower  clear  of  these  hideous  ex- 
crescences; and  found  that  when  they  and 
the  shores  were  removed,  and  all  the  four  legs 
of  the  tower  received  their  destined  weight, 
and  bearing,  the  trifling  subsidence  resulting 
from  this  hazardous  and  courageous  work  was 
hardly  perceptible,  scarcely  appreciable;  it 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  tbe  necessary 
sinking  of  such  a process. 

After  rehearsing  what  had  been  done,  a 
specification  of  the  works  required  was  read  ; 
but  we  have  not  room  for  more  of  this  than 
what  relates  to  refitting  the  choir. 

“ The  ancient  carved  oak  stalls  and  throne  to 
be  repaired  and  fixed  in  the  choir  with  new 
oak  floors,  with  new  oak  carved  bench  end- 
seats,  choristers’  desks,  and  seats,  &c. 

The  organs  to  be  remodelled  and  fitted  up 
in  the  south  transept  against  the  western  wall. 

The  entrance  to  the  choir  at  the  west  end  to 
be  by  gates  of  wrought  metal,  forming  part 
of  an  open  screen  of  metal  work  at  back  of 
stalls,  according  to  design. 

Metal  desks  with  branch  sconce  lights  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  choristers,  in  the  situation 
shewn  on  the  several  plans. 

A new  communion  table  of  suitable  char- 
acter, according  to  design,  to  be  placed  at  east 
end  of  choir. 

The  fittings  of  the  choir  will  also  comprise, 
litany  desk,  eagle  lettern  of  brass,  sconces 
for  lights,  &c.,  &c. ; also  crimson  velvet 
cushions,  &c.,  to  throne  and  prebendal  stalls, 
with  cut  pile  carpet  hassocks  ; and  brass  gilt 
rods  and  standards  and  crimson  silk  curtains 
to  throne ; also  a rich  covering  for  com- 
munion-table. 

The  floor  to  be  laid  with  a pavement  of  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  steps  to  the  communion- 
table to  be  of  Purheck  marble  polished. 

The  three  windows  at  east  end  of  choir  to 
be  glazed  with  painted  glass,  according  to 
design. 

A stone  pulpit  to  be  erected  against  the 
north-west  pier  of  the  tower,  and  appropriate 
oak  seats  to  be  provided  in  the  nave  for  the 
congregation .” 

“ This  I need  not  say,  remarked  the  Dean, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
cathedral,  and  requires  the  most  solemn  at- 
tention. In  reference  to  the  open  screenwork 
and  the  seats  in  the  nave,  I wish  to  explain 
that  this  has  regard  to  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vails in  the  present  day  more  strongly  than 
since  the  Reformation,  at  least  than  since  the 
early  traces  of  the  Reformation,  that  our  cathe- 
dral churches  should  be  more  capable  of  ex- 
tended accommodation  for  worshippers ; if 
not  at  the  daily  services,  which  may  neverthe- 
less be  also  at  no  distant  period  appreciated, 
but  certainly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  special 
occasions.  With  a view  to  this,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  return  stalls  at  the  west  end 
instead  of  being  five  in  number  should  be  three 
on  each  side ; thus  the  space  in  the  centre 
between  them  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  that 
portion  of  the  congregation  beyond,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  the  services.  And  I should 
feel  a pride  and  pleasure  if  Hereford  Cathedral 
might  set  tbe  example  of  so  desirable  an  ar- 
rangement, to  which  no  possible  objection  can 
be  raised.”  “ One  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
pulpit,  placed,  by  the  architect  on  the  plan,  and 
on  this  specification,  in  the  nave.  This  under 
the  arrangement  of  the  stalls  would  hardly  do, 
and  is  one  of  those  points  which  must  undergo 
consideration.  It  was  probably  in  his  know- 
ledge that  in  the  memory,  I believe,  of  people 
yet  living  in  Hereford  (as  at  Ely  now)  the  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  nave,  and  there  are 
plans  of  the  cathedral  extant  where  iis  position 
is  marked.  It  is  also  a curious  fact,  tbat  till 
a late  period  there  was  no  sermon  in  either  of 
the  parish  churches,  but  after  the  prayers  the 
people  repaired  to  the  minster  to  hear  the  ca- 
thedral sermon.” 


Discovery  at  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark— -A  small  portion  of  the  Norman 
structure  which  formerly  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  this  ill-used  church,  has  beqn  brought 
to  light  within  these  few  days  past,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  now  the  vestry- 
room.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  a semicircular 
apsis,  probably  of  the  original  church : a string- 
course is  visible,  which  is  ornamented  with  an 
“indented”  and  “ billet”  moulding.  Compe- 
tent persons  are  investigating  the  discovery. 
The  present  state  of  St.  Saviour’s,  once  St. 
Mary  Overy,  full  of  interest  and  a historical 
landmark,  is  most  discreditable,  — to  the 
metropolis  in  general  and  Southwark  in  parti- 
cular. Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  Mr.  G.  Gwilt,  and 
other  good  antiquaries  who  dwell  in  the 
Borough,  should  look  to  it. 

Russia  and  Foreign  Artizans. — It  is 
stated,  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  interdicted  the  entry  into  the  em- 
pire of  every  foreign  workman,  unless  he  can 
shew  that  he  has  been  expressly  invited  by  an 
artizan  or  manufacturer  established  in  Russia, 
who  has  taken  the  engagement  to  give  him 
work;  and  the  police  authorities  have  been 
enjoined  not  to  deliver  any  permission  to  re- 
side to  foreign  workmen,  unless  a domiciled 
Russian  shall  undertake  to  be  responsible  for 
their  conduct  in  every  respect. 
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To  prevent  the  damp  from  striking  through 
the  walls,  which  it  has  hitherto  done  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  fabric,  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
a trench  all  round  the  cathedral,  4 feet  wide, 
and  3 feet  deep,  to  be  filled  in  with  concrete 
composed  of  gravel  and  stone  lime,  which 
should  be  sloped  outwards  and  paved  on  the 
top  to  carry  off  the  water. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  costs  : 

The  general  class  of  fabric  works 

amount  to £10,184  0 0 

Comprising  Lady  Chapel, 

Ante-chapel,  Ambula- 
tory, fence-wall,  steps, 

&c.,  to  crypt £ 950 

Five  eastern  windows  of 
Ladye  Chapel,  painted 

glass 700 

Lesser  transepts  1,336 

Large  transepts  and  aisle  3,438 
Restoration  of  nave  piers 
and  base  plinths,  lower- 
ing floors  throughout, 
and  sundry  works  to 
north  and  south  aisle  of 

choir 1,260 

Tile  pavement  throughout  712 
Plumbers’ work  ditto  ..  830 

Glaziers’  ditto  ditto  ..  393 

Various  minor  repairs,  in 
different  parts,  not  in- 
cluded   565  ‘ 

10,184  0 0 

To  this  add  Audley  Chapel  ....  750  0 0 

Three  painted  windows  for  choir  450  0 0 

Refitting  and  furnishing  choir, 

completing  organ,  &c 5,175  0 0 

Reparation  and  underpinning  of 
base  plinth  round  the  whole 
fabric,  concrete  dwarf  wall  of 
inclosure,  gates,  &c.,  and 

drainage 1,600  0 0 

Contract  for  choir  fabric,  now  in 

hand  3,168  0 0 

Balance  due  to  late  contractor  . . 872  0 0 

22,199  0 0 

Architect's  per  centage,  Clerk  of 
Works  at  £2.  12s.  6d.  per 
week  ; Foreman  of  the  Masons, 
at  £l.  11s.  per  week;  and 
sundry  salaries  which  may  be 
due  ; and,  perhaps,  some  re- 
quisites not  now  appreciable. 

Say  a total  of. . , . . . .£25,000  0 0 


SUSPENSION  OF  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

The  spread  of  the  certainly  enormous  pro- 
spective calls  on  projected  works  over  a greater 
number  of  years  than  those  heretofore  limited 
in  the  general  rush  for  railway  interweavement 
over  all  the  country,  is  not  sufficient,  it  would 
appear,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  suspension 
of  railway  calls,  even  though  seconded  by  the 
proposal  to  arrest  those  on  the  works  and  con- 
tracts on  the  eve  of  commencement.  Contracts 
and  works  already  in  hand,  must  also  be 
suddenly  stopped,  even  though  probably  the 
capital  to  carry  them  out  has  already,  in  many 
cases,  been  called  for  and  paid  up.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  directors  of  various 
railways  have  not  only  determined  to  suspend 
the  progress  of  unfinished  works  for  the  winter 
at  least,  but  have  already,  in  some  instances, 
issued  the  fiat  which  will  extinguish  many  a 
poor  man’s  winter  fire,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  winter’s  provision  for  his  family.  And 
these  announcements  have  been  qualified  with 
not  even  a word  of  sympathy  for  the  evil  thus 
thrust  off  the  shoulders  of  the  abler  share- 
holder and  speculator,  on  to  those  so  much  less 
able,  or  liable,  to  sustain  them.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  every  one  seems  1 glad  to  hear,’ — ‘ happy 
to  learn,’ -that  such  is  the  case.  Verily, 
says  the  Morning  Herald,  our  contemporaries’ 
enjoyments  must  be  few  indeed,  when  such 
announcements  make  them  ‘ glad  ’ to  learn 
such  facts. 

All  works  on  the  London  and  North-Wes- 
tern line  which  could  he  postponed  (and  those 
lines  now  exceed  500  miles  in  extent)  have 
been  indefinitely  suspended.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  works  on  the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire  Junction  are  stopped,  and 
that  Mr.  Brassy,  the  contractor,  is  under 
heavy  advances  to  the  company.  The  Basing- 
stoke and  Salisbyry  line,  says  a contempo- 
rary, like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  has 


been  checked  in  its  progress,  the  sub-contrac- 
tors being  limited  in  the  quantity  of  work  to 
be  done  ; in  consequence  of  which  they  have, 
at  considerable  loss  to  themselves,  been  obliged 
to  sell  off  a large  portion  of  their  horses. 
Part  of  the  staff  has  also  been  reduced,  and 
many  mechanics  and  labourers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  those  remaining  are 
employed  at  reduced  wages.  Considerable 
stoppages  of  work  too  have  already  taken  place 
in  Scotland,  and  announcements  of  an  inten- 
tion to  stop  others  very  shortly  have  been 
made  both  there  and  in  England.  The  general 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  shareholders  are 
resolved  not  to  submit  to  any  further  calls  for 
the  present.  We  hear,  says  one  paper,  that  a 
suspension  of  the  works  upon  the  Maldon, 
Witham,  and  Braintree  line  of  railway,  now  in 
formation,  is  contemplated,  to  continue  during 
the  winter.  There  is  a rumour, says  another,  that 
the  works  on  the  Great  Grimsby  and  Sheffield 
Railway  are  to  be  suspended  during  the  winter 
months.  If  this  should  prove  true,  it  will  be 
much  regretted,  for  that  part  of  the  line  be- 
tween this  place  (Brigg  in  Lincolnshire)  and 
New  Holland  is  in  such  a state  of  forwardness, 
that  the  inhabitants  have  hitherto  expected 
that  it  would  be  opened  either  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  present,  or  the  beginningof  the  next  year. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a great  want  of  even  other 
and  inferior  modes  of  conveyance,  which  are 
both  expensive  and  tedious.  ‘ We  are  glad  to 
learn,’  says  a Manchester  paper,  ‘ that  not 
only  on  the  lines  and  branches  generally  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
have  the  works  been  for  the  most  part  sus- 
pended, but  that  the  usual  ratio  of  the  com- 
pany’s expenditure  in  the  provision  of  the 
stock,  the  erection  of  stations,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  department,  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
probably  to  the  extent  of  some  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount.  The  works 
on  one  or  two  of  the  lines  which  are  fast  ad- 
vancing to  completion,  are  urged  forward; 
but  in  all  other  cases  arrangements  have  been 
or  are  being  made  with  the  contractors  for  the 
extension  of  the  contract  time,  and  for  the 
present  suspension  of  works  to  the  extent  we 
have  stated.  Already  the  discharge  of  nume- 
rous workmen  and  labourers  on  some  of  the 
lines  and  branches  has  commenced  ; and  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last,  several  hundreds  of 
men,  including  masons,  joiners,  carpenters, 
and  labourers,  were  discharged  from  the  Burn- 
ley branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  It  was  there  reported  that  the  whole 
of  the  works  of  the  company  are  to  be  sus- 
pended until  next  spring.  This  is,  in  the  main, 
correct;  but  we  have  already7  stated  that  there 
were  exceptions  to  this  rule.  VVe  believe  that 
the  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  and  Goole  line  is 
the  principal  of  these;  the  works  upon  this  line 
are  still  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.’ 

Since  the  above  account  was  written,  toe  are 
‘ glad  to  learn,’ — so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
progress  of  works  already  in  hand, — that  from 
the  arrangement  entered  into  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  its  circulation,  by  the  vir- 
tual suspension  of  its  charier,  ‘ a continuance 
of  railway  works,’  as  the  city  article  of  the 
Times  has  it,  may  now  be  ‘ easily  foreseen.’ 


Mosaic  Pavements  at  Northi.eigji. — 
Sir:  Being  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
hearing  that  there  was  a curious  pavement  to 
be  seen  at  a village  called  Northleigh,  about 
three  miles  from  Witney,  I went  there,  and 
found  a beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  about 
33  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad,  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  white  and  black  stone,  and 
brick,  each  piece  about  f-inch  square.  It  is 
tolerably  perfect  at  present,  but  it  is  decaying 
in  some  places,  owing  to  the  admission  of  the 
rain  through  the  thatch,  which  has  been  built 
over  it  since  its  discovery.  I think  it  must 
have  been  the  remains  of  a Roman  bath,  as 
there  is  a hypocaust  underneath  for  heating, 
similar  to  the  one  discovered  at  Lincoln.  The 
pavement  is  supported  by  square  piers,  about 
6 inches  square,  composed  of  Roman  bricks, 
H inch  thick.  There  are  flues  ascending  in 
different  places  round  the  edges  of  the  pave- 
ment, about  5 inches  square.  There  are  also 
some  broken  capitals  and  shafts  of  columns 
lying  about,  and  various  other  antiquities, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  this  Roman 
villa. — J.  R.  C. : Marlborough. 


PROPOSED  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
CLUB-HOUSE. 

After  much  consideration  and  varioujB 
alterations,  the  elevation]  of  the  Army  anip 
Navy  Club  is  now  decided  on,  and  we  placp 
before  our  readers  a representation  of  it  ah 
it  will  be  seen  from  Pall-mall. 

Although  the  design  is  based  on  the  palace 
built  by  Sansovino,  for  Giorgio  Cornaro,  oft 
the  grand  canal  in  Venice,  about  1532,  it  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  that  structure.  Thq 
Cornaro  Palace  has  three  stories  above  the 
basement,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  and 
shews  the  roof,  terminating  on  the  modillion 
cornice  of  the  upper  order,  as  at  our  Reform! 
Club.  The  frieze  is  devoid  of  sculpture,  ana 
has  oval  openings  to  light  an  attic  story,* 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith,  it  will  be  seen, 
adopting  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
ground-floor  and  first-floor  elevation  of  this 
palazzo,  but  substituting  coupled  Corinthian 
columns  for  the  Ionic  of  the  latter,  terminate! 
their  building  with  the  entablature  of  the  order, 
highly  enriched  with  sculpture,  and  a balus-i 
trading  as  at  the  <(  Library,”  (reproduced  for  the 
Carlton),  and  other  of  Sansovino’s  buildings. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  design  included, ;.in 
accordance  with  instructions  given  by  the  club,! 
a bow-window  and  a projecting  portico.  The 
buildings-act,  however,  prevented  the  first, 
unless  the  line  of  front  were  set  back,  and 
for  the  second,  there  was  not  sufficient  roonv 
to  ensure  a good  effect.  The  bow  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  and  the  portico  gave  place,  at 
the  architects’  suggestion,  to  a recessed  porch 
as  in  its  part- prototype,  the  Cornaro  palace. 

The  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  the  upper 
floor  are  shewn  to  be  diminished  towards  thej 
top,  which  in  such  a position,  although  pot; 
evident  in  our  small  view,  could  not  have  a 
good  effect. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  with  their  dimensions  : — 

The  ground  floor  contains  a reception-room, 
on  the  left  a morning-room,  corresponding  to! 
which  is  a coffee-room  lighted  from  each  end, 
and  an  elliptical  dome  in  the  centre.  The 
dome  has  an  exterior  covering  of  glass,  between! 
which  it  is  proposed  to  light  the  room  at 
night  by  a gas  device  encircling  the  whole 
circumference.  By  this  arrangement,  the  ne- 
cessity for  any  gas-burners  with  all  the 
noxious  concomitants  of  heat  and  imperfect 
combustion  will  be  avoided,  and  a hot  air- 
chamber  provided,  which, by  the  aidof  flues,  will 
afford  a system  of  ventilation.  Between  this  room 
and  the  visiters’  coffee-room,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated in  the  same  manner,  and  communicating 
with  each, is  placed  theserving-room, connected 
with  the  kitchen  by  a lift,  and  the  butler’s 
serving-room  ; from  this  last  is  a direct  com- 
munication to  the  dispensing  cellars,  while  the 
room  will  be  fitted  up  with  ice-bins,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  presses  for  the  reception  of 
glass,  none  of  which  will  be  suffered  to  go 
below;  there  is  likewise  a separate  entrance 
from  the  still-room.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
building  is  placed  the  house  dining-room, 
which  has  a separate  communication  from  the 
kitchen,  to  which  is  attached  an  appropriate 
serving-room,  and  near  it  is  a staircase  leading 
to  two  bed-rooms  lor  clerk  of  kitchen  and 
second  cook:  the  staircase  on  the  opposite 
side  is  for  female  servants  only.  The  water- 
closets  are  placed  in  the  corridor,  and  have 
external  ventilation. 

The  Mezzanine  floor  is  devoted  to  the  mem- 
bers’ bath  and  dressing-rooms  (twelve  in  num- 
ber), and  the  house-keeper’s  department. 

The  first  floor  is  approached  by  a branching 
flight  of  steps,  one  arm  of  which  leads  to  the  se- 
cretary’s rooms,  extra  writing-room,  and  upper 
floor,  containing  the  billiard,  card,  and  smok- 
ing-room, and  the  other  to  the  evening-room 
(the  same  dimensions  as  the  morning-room), 
library  and  writing-room.  The  secretary’s 
and  extra  writing-rooms  are  divided  in  alti- 
tude, to  form  an  entresol  for  a still-room,  to 
supply  tea  and  coffee  to  the  first  and  second 
floors,  with  sleeping-rooms  for  waiters,  &c. 

Ground  Floor. — Loggia  35  feet  by  6 feet  6 
inches;  vestibule,  26  feet  by  18  feet;  stair- 
case, 47  feet  by  26  feet;  coffee-room,  82  feet  by 
39  feet ; morning-room,  76  feet  by  28  feet ; 
strangers’-room,  46  feet  by  29  feet;  house 
dining-room,  29  feet  by  20  feet. 


PROPOSED  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB-HOUSE.— Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith,  Architects. 
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First  Floor. — Evening-room,  76  feet  by  28 
feet ; library,  40  feet  by  32  feet;  writing-room, 

33  feet  by  18  feet;  extra  writing-room,  26  feet 
by  18  feet ; secretary’s  apartments,  &c. 

Second  Floor. — Smoking-room,  40  feet  by 

34  feet;  smoking  billiard-room,  33  feet  by  31 
feet,  with  [card-room,  27  feet  by  18  feet;  bil- 
liard-room, 28  feet  by  25  feet;  and  card-room, 
25  feet  by  16  feet,  and  servants’  apartments. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  on  the  22nd  inst.,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  “ On  the  leading 
Principles  of  Ancient  and  Mediteval  Archi- 
tecture, as  illustrated  by  Sacred  and  Domestic 
Structures.” 

It  commenced  by  some  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  architecture,  whether  viewed 
simply  as  the  sister  art  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  intimately  connected  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge, — or  as  a practical 
science,  directing  the  labours  of  the  various 
artizans  employed  in  carrying  into  execution  a 
given  plan.  It  proceeded  to  the  subject  in 
question  by  directing  attention,  briefly,  to  the 
elementary  principles  in  the  massive  produc- 
tions of  India  and  Egypt,  as  exemplified  more 
particularly  in  the  cave  architecture  of  the 
former  and  the  ponderous  temples  of  the  latter, 
with  remarks  on  the  materials  made  use  of,  and 
the  nature  of  their  construction. 

From  Egypt  the  art  was  learnt  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  that  enlightened  people  brought  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  and  perfection  which,  in 
its  peculiar  style,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Thence  to  Italy. — The  Grecian  style  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  variations,  but 
these  were  for  the  most  part  deviations  from 
its  beauty. 

An  exception  is  Corinthian , in  which  the 
example  of  Jupiter  Stator  i9  particularly  ex- 
cellent. The  capital  and  ornaments  through- 
out the  temple  are  marked  by  peculiar  elegance 
and  ingenuity  of  design.  The  writer  explained 
the  system  of  Roman  domestic  architecture, 
and  pointed  out  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
their  buildings,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains  at 
Pompeii  and  gathered  from  Latin  authors. 
Passing  over  the  degenerate  productions  which 
sprung  up  after  the  downfal  of  the  empire, 
he  said  the  Saxon  and  Norman  works  were 
derived  from  Roman  principles,  carried  out 
by  inferior  workmen,  and  in  an  inferior  man- 
ner. After  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  dis- 
turbances consequent  on  the  Norman  invasion 
had  subsided,  architecture  became  systemati- 
cally studied  in  this  country.  From  these 
efforts  sprang  “ pointed  ” architecture,  emi- 
nently picturesque  and  original,  in  which 
beauty  and  mathematical  contrivance  were  ex- 
ercised to  the  highest  degree. 

A comparison  was  instituted  between  the 
ancient  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
mediaeval  cathedrals  of  our  own  country,  and 
each  shewn  to  be  equally  well  suited  to  its 
purpose.  The  religious  rites  of  the  former 
were  mostly  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  while 
the  building  itself  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  statue  of  the  deity  and  its  altar, — with  con- 
veniences for  the  preservation  of  sacred  trea- 
sures. But  in  our  own  colder  climate  the 
ceremonies  were  performed  under  shelter, 
suggesting  a lengthy  nave  (for  processions), 
whose  lofty  groined  roof  invested  the  whole 
with  sublime  grandeur.  Aisles  were  added 
for  worshippers,  and  a choir  (where  the  rites 
were  performed)  exclusively  for  the  priests.  In 
reviewing  the  main  differences  between  classic 
and  pointed  architecture,  the  writer  suggested 
that,  in  the  former,  the  aim  is  to  produce  a 
grand  and  harmonious  whole  by  the  symme- 
trical combination  of  parts  subservient  to  the 
general  effect ; while  in  the  latter,  the  necessity 
of  uniformity  is  almost  utterly  disregarded,  and 
the  proportion  as  well  as  situation  of  the  va- 
rious parts  regulated  by  the  purpose  for  which 
each  is  intended. 

4 his  summary  was  concluded  by  a few  hints 
on  the  principles,  of  design,  the  tenor  of  which 
was  to  shew,  that  reality  and  utility  should  be 
the  basis  in  every  structure,  blended  with  a ju- 
dicious proportion  of  enrichment. — The  com- 
pleteness of  a building  as  well  as  its  beauty 
mainly  results  from  its  fitness  to  its  purpose. 
A good  plan  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
good  design.  While  the  specimens  of  art  be- 
queathed by  our  forefathers  are  worthy  of  our 


most  attentive  study,  it  is  in  the  investigation 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
rather  than  by  a servile  imitation  of  individual 
portions  of  their  works,  that  true  excellence  is 
to  be  expected. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN. 

Snt, — Certain  views  enunciated  by  the  chair- 
man at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  have,  to  my  thinking,  a mis- 
chievous tendency,  notwithstanding  an  apparent 
effort  to  modify  former  definitions  to  something 
more  nearly  quadrating  with  ordinary  notions. 
Not  a great  while  ago  there  was  but  one  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture, — now,  it 
appears  there  are  two  ; but  one  is  architecture 
artistical,  and  the  other  architecture  profes- 
sional ! 

But  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  I ask,  to 
what  do  these  violent  distinctions  and  far- 
fetched abstractions  tend  ? Verily,  I trow,  to 
no  good.  It  is  tantamount  to  returning  to  the 
days  of  disputatious  schoolmen,  and  word- 
mongers,  Comte  hath  it,  that  every  branch 
of  knowledge  passes  successivelyjthrough  three 
stages.  1st,  the  supernatural  or  fictitious; 
2nd,  the  metaphysical  or  abstract;  3rd,  the 
positive  or  scientific.  Now,  it  appears  that  we 
are  to  turn  back  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  laby- 
rinthian  intricacies  of  the  second  period,  when, 
as  one  might  hope,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
the  third. 

The  chairman’s  assertion,  that  what  he  calls 
the  “ fine  art  of  design”  “ stands  essentially 
distinct  and  essentially  alone,”  he  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  prove. 

Call  that  attempted  abstraction  of  a part  of 
architecture  which  is  to  be  exalted  above  the 
rest,  what  you  will — call  it,  for  instance,  the 
designing  of  architectural  scenery  and  decora- 
tion, still  I cannot  see  that  the  student  will  be 
a whit  better  prepared  to  learn.  In  short,  it 
appears  to  my  simple  self  that  the  art  of  abso- 
lute or  inventive  design  cannot  be  taught;  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  teaching  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing the  highest  species  of  poetry.  In  either 
case  you  can  teach  the  grammar,  as  it  were,  of 
the  art,  the  hitherto  accepted  rules,  and  furnish 
examples  : what  more  can  you  do  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Editor,  this  talk  about 
“ fine  art  architecture  ” may  do  considerable 
injury  by  deluding  ardent,  imaginative,  and 
unreasoning  youths,  and  leading  them  astray 
from  that  which  would  be  of  most  use  to 
themselves  and  society. 

The  segregation  of  fine-art  design  from 
architecture  is  talked  of!  Shades  of  the  illus- 
trious Michael  Angelo  and  Christopher  Wren, 
what  say  you  to  this?  or  turn  we  to  some  of 
the  great  ones  of  other  fine  arts.  What  would 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
have  said  of  the  segregation  of  line-art  design 
from  painting, — throwing  the  science  of  ana- 
tomy to  the  dogs ! or  the  giants  Handel  and 
Beethoven,  of  such  a divorce  of  one  element 
from  another  in  music,  throwing  overboard  that 
abstruse  science,  harmony?  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  the  kind  of  response  one 
would  have  met  with  from  the  two  latter. 

Then  as  to  the  notion  that  more  honour 
belongs  to  the  fine-art  abstraction  than  to  the 
realities  of  architecture!  This  is  peculiarly 
the  age  of  utility ; and,  of  things  nearly  allied, 
mankind  will  be  found  to  honour  that  mo9t 
which  is  most  useful. 

Finally,  I will  observe,  that  one  tiling  is 
absolutely  certain, — incontrovertible,  viz.,  that 
construction  is  the  parent  of  whatever  exists 
in  architecture,  whether  it  be  beauty,  sublimity, 
or  what  else,  and  it  is  but  questionable  taste 
methinks,  to  yield  greater  honour  to  the  thing 
produced  than  to  the  producer. 

The  author  of  the  “ Newleafe  Discourses  ” 
will  not,  I trust,  take  offence  at  the  freedom 
of  my  comments,  which  are  written  solely  with 
a desire  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
truth.  I am,  Sir,  &c.  Frank  Oliver. 
London,  Oct.  16,  1847. 


A Hint  for  the  Royal  Academy.- — 
1 he  council  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institu- 
tion have  announced  their  intention  of  open- 
ing an  evening  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
modern  artists,  the  charge  for  admission  to 
which  is  fixed  at  twopence. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Weston-super-Mare, 
designed  by  Mr.  Manners,  of  Bath,  architect,;, 
and  built  by  Mr.  Edward  Gregory,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  was  consecrated  on  Friday  last. 

It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  western  tower,  with  a porch 
on  the  north.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  carved stoDe  screens.  The  pulpit 
is  of  stone.  The  pews  accommodate  about 
700,-300  free. The  Somerset  County  Lu- 

natic Asylum  is  6till  unfinished  : 40,000/.  have 
been  expended  on  it,  and  10,000/.  more  have 

been  called  for. St.  Sidewell’s  Church, 

Exeter,  has  been  repaired  and  cleaned,  and 
was  re-opened  for  divine  service  last  Sunday. 
The  bosses  of  the  roof  have  been  gilt  : paint- 
ing and  decoration  by  Mr.  R.  Pentecost,  of 

St.  Sid  well. The  new  Roman  Catholic 

Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Usk,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, was  opened  on  Friday  week.  '1  he 
structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hansom,  of  Bristol,  architect.  It  consists  of 
a nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  sacristy,  and 
porch  : length  internally  65  feet,  width  30  feet, 
with  accommodation  for  200  in  nave  and  aisle. 

The  committee  of  the  Gloucester  and 

Berkeley  Canal  Company,  on  the  new  docks, 
&c.,  repoit  that  a further  sum  of  5,000/.,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  16,000/.,  already  granted, 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  new  docks, 
as  it  had  now  been  ascertained  that  culverts!' 
and  other  extensive  works,  not  included  in  the  ■ 
original  estimate,  would  be  required  ; they 

therefore  askedpower  to  raise  21,000/. i'he 

contractor  for  the  new  town-hall,  at  Dudley, 
Worcester,  refuses  to  give  the  magistrates 
possession  of  the  building,  or  even  the  archi- 
tect the  key,  until  paid  or  guaranteed  the  sum 
of  500/.  over  the  estimate,  for  certain  altera^ 
tions  and  embellishments  ordered  to  be  made 
in  the  building.  The  magistrates  do  not  fee) 
justified  in  incurring  individual  responsibility, 
for  so  heavy  a sum. — —Christ  Church,  Cosley, 
says  the  Birmingham  Journal , was  re-opened 
on  Sunday  week.  The  east  end  has  been  en- 
tirely  reconstructed,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Wolverhampton, 
architect,  a chancel  formed  internally,  with 
screens,  and  an  east  window,  with  stained 
glass,  inserted  by  Mr.  Warrington,  in  foliated 

spandrils,  with  cinque-foils  and  figures. 

A new  parish  church  for  the  growing  wants 
of  Swindon,  is  on  the  tapis.  A site  has 
been  offered  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
1,000/1  towards  the  erection  by  his  relative  or 

namesake,  Mr.  Goddard,  M.P. It  is  in 

contemplation  to  erect  two  new  district 
churches  at  Westham,  one  contiguous  to  Strat- 
ford Marsh,  and  the  other  at  Forest  Gate. 

The  subject  of  free  access  to  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral is  under  consideration  of  the  dean  and 

chapter. A Gothic  stained-glass  window', 

says  a Lincolnshire  paper,  has  been  placed  in 

the  chancel  at  Belton  parish  church. The 

Albion  states,  that  on  Friday  last,  no  fewer 
than  fifty  persons  were  fined  at  Liverpool  for 
refusing  to  quit  cellars  not  in  conformity  with 

the  provisions  of  the  Sanatory  Act. On  the 

12th  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of  a Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Edwinstowe,  in 
the  Worksop  Circuit;  Mr.  Simpson,  Architect. 

The  erection  of  a covered  butter  market 

at  Barnsley  is  at  present  under  consideration. 
I’he  expense,  according  to  the  Doncaster 
Gazette,  is  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription, 
there  being  no  local  fund  for  such  a purpose. 

Those  who  knew  Glossop  Dale  twenty 

years  ago,  says  the  Derby  Mercury,  would  now 
scarcely  recognize  it.  Factories  have  been 
erected,  houses  built,  markets  established, 
town-hall,  police,  and  courts  of  justice  appoint- 
ed, and,  ‘ to  crown  the  whole/  a branch  line 
of  railway,  from  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire,  has  been  in  operation  for  more 

than  two  years. Although  upwards  of 

10,000/.  have  been  expended  on  the  parish 
church  of  Huddersfield,  says  the  Leeds  Intelli- 
gencer, it  is  not  only  still  surrounded  by  old 
buildings  which  are  a disgrace  to  the  edifice 
and  a discredit  to  the  town,  but  these  very 
buildings,  which  arecent  fire  had  considerately 
endeavoured  to  remove,  are  again  under  pro- 
cess of  repair The  subscription  for  the  re- 

building of  the  very  inadequate  infirmary  at 
Durham,  is  said  to  be  advancing  very  suc- 
cessfully ; 5,000/.,  says  the  Gateshead  Ob- 
server, will  provide  another. 
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WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 


A special  court  was  held  on  Friday  last ; 
Capt.  Geo.  Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

A memorial  was  presented  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Grove-place,  Brompton,  setting  forth  that  disease 
and  miasma  prevailed  in  that  district,  and  although 
there  were  upwards  of  seventy  houses  in  the  place 
named,  that  no  sewer  existed,  and  that  the  only 
receptacles  for  the  drainage  of  the  houses  consisted 
of  cesspools,  which  were  frequently  required  to  be 
relieved.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  surveyor, 
as  was  also  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Earl  s-court,  Brompton,  complaining  of  the  want 
of  drainage. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  vestry- 
clerk  of  Hampstead,  written  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  guardians  of  that  parish,  complaining  of 
the  wretched  state  of  the  drainage  of  West-end, 
Hampstead,  causing  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences to  the  children  in  the  school-room,  and 
calling  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  allegations 
were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Law,  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  to  the  unwhole- 
some nature  of  this  district.  This  communication 
led  to  a long  discussion,  and  it  was  finally  referred 
to  the  surveyor,  to  report  immediately  thereon. 

The  Powers  of  the  Commission. — A very 
lengthened  discussion  arose  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  a Mr.  Carter,  of  Paddington,  to  this 
court.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act, 
passed  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  this  commission, 
it  is  required,]  that  before  any]  new  house  is 
commenced  an  efficient  drainage  shall  be  con- 
structed, if  any  public  sewer  exists  within  100  feet 
of  the  projected  new  building  ; and  in  this  case  Mr. 
Carter  wished  to  know,  as  he  was  required 
to  build  the  sewer  past  several  existing  houses, 
whether  he  should  be  enabled  to  call  upon  the 
owners  of  such  property  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  same  ? 

The  solicitors  to  the  court  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  owners  of  the  existing  houses  might  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  providing  the  houses  had 
not  been  erected  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

Some  members  of  the  court  having  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  construction  put  by  the 
solicitors  on  the  powers  of  the  Act  was  a correct 
one,  it  was  agreed  that  a case  should  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Bovill,  to  ascertain  their  opinions  respectively 
thereon. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Farlar,  in  answer  to 
an  application  made  to  him  to  know  what  sums  had 
been  paid  and  received  by  him  in  reference  to  the 
sewer  in  Alexander-place,  Brompton,  in  which  he 
stated  that  any  questions  of  this  kind  were  unlawful 
and  uncalled  for,  and  that  he  refused  to  answer 
them.  Some  discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  was  resolved,  “ That  the  surveyor  do  report 
on  the  contribution  per  foot  to  be  paid  by  the  occu- 
piers or  owners  of  premises  to  be  drained  in  the 
sewer  referred  to  in  Mr.  Farlar’s  letter.”* 


* Mr.  Farlar  has  since  forwarded  to  us  the  following  copy  of  the 
communication,  with  a request  that  it  should  be  inserted 

“ 38,  lirompton-square,  22nd  October,  1817. 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen,— The  undersigned  having  received 
from  your  clerk  a note  inclosing  a document  (copy  of  which  is 
hereunto  annexed),  purporting  to  be  a copy  of  an  order  of  court, 
said  to  have  reference  to  sewer  owners'  claims,  I beg  to  say  I con- 
sider so  much  of  the  order  referring  to  what  sum  or  sums  sewer 
owners  may  have  expended  or  received,  foreign  to  thu  business  of 
the  commission,  and  1 refuse  to  answer  the  same  as  unlawful  and 
uncalled  for.  Permit  me  to  say,  your  ordere  of  court  and  bye-laws 
must  be  consistent  with  sense,  justice,  and  the  common  rights  of 
the  subject,  or  they  are  not  maintainable. 

Your  honourable  court  is  directed  by  the  10th  and  11th  Vic.,  c.  70, 
to  arbitrate  upon  and  assess  (as  true  and  honest  men,  agreeable  to 
their  oath  of  qualification,  without  favour,  corruption,  or  malice;, 
the  true  value  for  the  frontages  of  sewers  owners  may  have  to 
convey,  and  without  loss  of  time  to  put  into  operation  the  said  Aoi, 
now  lour  months  old  (and  nothing  donel.  The  said  copy  of  order 
of  court  also  sets  forth,  that  it  is  required  of  sewer  owners  to  pre- 
sent a plan  of  the  entire  length  of  the  sewer  or  sewers  to  be  built  by 

The  undersigned  claims  of  the  court  an  explanation  of  its 
nnoinulousjdocumeut.  What  can  claims  for  sewers  already  built 
have  to  do  with  those  which  are ' to  be’  built 't 

That  your  honourable  court  has  great  powers  (with  narrow  lia- 
bilities for  retribution  to  the  injured)  must  be  admitted,  and  in  a 
great  meusure  endured. 

However  absurd  the  recited  order  per  copy  annexed,  the  under- 
signed doth  (to  avoid  loss  of  time)  herewith  cause  to  be  delivered  a 
plan  of  the  sewer  he  built  (not  ‘ to  be ' built)  in  the  year  182!).  The 
undersigned  also  hereby  gives  notice  to  your  honourable  court, 
should  it  not  forthwith  proceed  to  compel  parties  to  build  covered 
drains,  os  per  seotion  7 of  the  said  Act,  for  the  premises  per  his  list 
delivered  to  your  honourable  court,  bearing  date  10th  October  inst.. 
he  will,  on  the  arrival  of  the  November  term,  apply,  as  per  counsel 
lie  may  be  advised,  to  her  Majesty's  Court  of  (Queen's  Bench,  to  en- 
force the  commission  to  render  him  that  return  of  his  property, 
providedfor  by  tue  said  Actof  Parliament.  The  undersigned  begs  to 
remind  the  board  of  commissioners,  the  obtaining  the  said  Act  was 
craved  by  themselves,  and  granted  as  a reprieve,  or,  in  other  words, 
a protection  from  total  annihilation  of  your  commission,  threatened 
by  the  bill  designated  os  the  Health  of  Towns'  Bill,  as  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Lords  .Morpeth  and  Bussell. 

Your  honourable  commission  having  thus  obtained  ucw  powers, 
obligatory  upon  the  commissioners  us  well  as  the  public  (at  the 
enormous  unnecessary  expense  of  more  than  you/,  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money),  have  omitted  every  act  for  oarryiug  out  the  said  new 
powers,  although  the  winter  is  close  at  hand,  and  fears  prevalent 
the  nation  may  again  be  visited  by  that-  scourge  designated  the 
cholera.  The  undersigned,  by  his  address  of  the  15th  inst.,  gives 
your  court  two  drafts  for  the  promotion  of  the  requisite  steps  fur 
carrying  out  the  said  new  Act,  viz.,  the  loth  (tilth  Vic.,  o.  70, 
as  the  only  measure  for  promoting  the  public  to  aid  in  forwarding 
the  objects  of  the  Act,  and  which  yuur  court  must,  however  re- 
luctantly, in  the  end  adopt.— I am,  gentlemen,  witli  all  due  respect 
for  my  brother  commissioners,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ws,  Farlar.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  “ order  ” in  question  ;— 

“ Besolved,  that  owners  of  sewers  built  within  thirty-five  years, 
who  shall  make  application  under  the  new  Act  for  parties  to  be 
compelled  to  lay  drains  into  such  sewers,  be  required  to  present  a 
plan  of  the  entire  length  of  the  sewer  or  sewers  " to  bi  1/uiU”  by 
them,  shewing  the  several  houses  and  premises  fronting  thereon, 


Improvement  of  the  Drainage  of  Westminster. — 
The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  surveyor's 
report  on  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westmin- 
ster, with  the  government  offices,  in  Downing- 
street,  &c.  This  document  appeared  in  The 
Bdilder,  in  extenso,  some  weeks  since,*  when  the 
report  and  plans  in  reference  thereto,  were  ordered 
to  be  submitted  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  to  which  the  following  answer 
has  been  received  : — 

“ Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Oct.  20,  1847. 

“ With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  17th  inst., 
stating  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  decision, 
in  regard  to  the  sewer  proposed  to  be  built  by  the 
Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  through  Parlia- 
ment-street, with  an  outlet  to  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mond-terrace,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lomax,  the 
surveyor  empowered  by  them  to  report  thereon, 
having  been  prevented  from  doing  so  so  fully  as  he 
wished, — not  having  seen  detailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  intended  sewer, — I have  to  report  on 
the  part  of  the  board,  that  he  further  states,  that 
he  has  inspected  the  plans  and  received  such  expla- 
nations as  he  required  from  you  and  from  Mr. 
Phillips  in  regard  thereto,  the  result  of  which  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  to  remove  the  objections, 
stated  in  his  former  report,  to  the  construction  of 
the  sewer  in  the  line  and  in  the  manner  shewn  by 
the  plan  and  printed  report,  which  accompanies 
your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  ; but  that  he  is  still  of 
opinion  that  the  new  sewer  should  be  carried  on  to 
Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  drain- 
age of  Whitehall  (which  is  very  defective),  of  the 
government  offices  and  houses  in  Whitehall  and  its 
vicinity.  This  opinion  Mr.  Lomax  states  that  he 
communicated  to  you,  but  that  it  was  proposed  to 
remedy  this  defective  drainage  above-mentioned  by 
the  construction  of  such  branch  sewers  along  White- 
hall as  should  be  necessary,  the  expense  of  which 
would  be  much  less  than  continuing  the  new  main 
sewer  as  suggested  by  him,  and  the  remedy  equally 
efficient.  Under  these  circumstances  the  board 
would  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  giving  their 
sanction  to  the  projected  sewer  until  they  shall  have 
laid  before  them  plans  of  the  branch  sewers  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  in  Whitehall,  and  be  informed 
when  it  may  be  expected  the  same  will  be  con- 
structed. I have  also  to  state  that,  as  the  board 
have  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  thickness  of 
one  brick,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  is  sufficient 
for  a sewer  of  the  size  and  extent  of  that  now  pro- 
posed, they  have  thought  it  right  to  consult  Capt. 
Vetch  upon  that  point,  but  that  before  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  has  expressed  a wish  to 
see  a longitudinal  section  of  the  ground,  shewing 
the  position  of  the  drain  in  regard  to  the  surface 
and  nature  of  the  soil  as  far  as  ascertained,  and  also 
to  know  if  the  whole  of  the  brickwork  (or  what 
portion)  is  to  be  laid  in  cement ; whether  the  bot- 
tom is  intended  to  be  laid  on  blocks,  and  the  method 
proposed  for  laying  bricks  throughout  ? and,  like- 
wise, whether  it  is  expected  that  the  sewer  will  ever 
be  subject  to  a pressure  of  water  on  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  ? and  I have  to  request  that  you  will  move  the 
court  of  sewers  to  furnish  the  board  with  informa- 
tion on  these  points. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, “ Charles  Gore.” 

Mr.  Harrison  thought,  that  in  thus  applying  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests  they  had  acted  unwisely, 
and  that  it  was  not  a dignified  course  for  them  to 
have  pursued. 

Mr.  Willoughby  said,  that  in  consulting  the 
Board  of  Woods  and  Forests  as  a public  body,  this 
court  believed  they  had  a common  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  the  drainage  of  Whitehall  he  conceived 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
communication  they  had  thought  proper  to  make 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  was 
for  the  information  of  that  board  rather  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  any  control  they  might  have  in 
the  question. 

The  surveyor  said  he  had  subsequently  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had  with  the 
clerk  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  again,  and 
he  had  seen  nothing  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  he  then  proposed. 

After  a few  observations  from  other  com- 
missioners, it  was  proposed  and  carried  unani- 
mously, that  the  clerk  do  communicate  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  that  this 
court  will  proceed  with  the  plans  as  laid  down  by 
their  surveyor  ; and  that  the  drainage  of  Whitehall 
will  be  a subject  for  separate  consideration. 

with  the  sums  already  paid  for  each  house  from  which  a drain  has 
been  laid,  and  also  shewing  the  length  of  frontage,  and  the  amount 
demanded  for  laying  a drain  from  each  of  those  houses  from  which 
they  desire  that  a drain  should  be  now  laid  iuto  the  sewers  so  built 
by  them.” 

Alter  tli e above  was  in  type,  we  received  from  Mr.  Farlar,  too 
late  for  insertion  (even  if  we  could  afford  space),  other  papers,  and 
a letter,  complaining  of  our  having  headed  our  report,  “Illegal 
Conduct  of  a Commissioner.”  The  report  in  question  professes  to 
be  notlung  more  than  a record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  pronounced  the  conduct  illegal. 

* Seep.  425, ante. 


mm  isoofc*. 

Observations  on  Limes,  Calcareous  Cements , 

Mortars,  fyc.  By  Major  General  Sir  C. 

Pasley.  Second  Edition  : Parti.  Weale; 

1847. 

A second  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has 
been  required  for  some  years  past,  but  the 
author  was  unable  to  give  time  to  a revision  of 
it  till  lately.  He  has  now  issued  a first  part 
only,  but  promises  the  completion  in  a few 
months.  Since  the  publication  of  the  work, 
artificial  cements  have  been  made  and  used 
extensively,  so  as  to  justify  the  opinion  General 
Pasley  had  advanced  in  this  respect. 

We  shall  hope  to  find  some  few  alterations 
in  the  appendix  of  the  present  edition.  The 
author  has  experienced  more  ill-natured  abuse 
himself  since  he  wrote  it  than  he  had  before, 
(much  of  it  uncalledfor,  and  not  to  he  justified), 
and  may  feel  anxious  to  avoid  paining  others. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  the  study  of  all 
engaged  in  construction  to  whom  it  may  still 
be  unknown. 


grormpotmetue* 

ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  of  the  4th, 
“A  Churchman,”  has  himself  singularly  over- 
looked the  Rubric,  part  of  which  he  quotes, 
as  it  is  ordered  that  “ the  table  shall  stand 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel, 
where  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  said.”  I presumed  every  eccle- 
siologist  was  aware  that  this  Rubric  was  framed 
to  meet  the  want  of  what  you  term  “ orienta- 
tion ” (or  what  is  better  known  in  the  country 
as  “ east-and-westing”)  in  the  parish  churches 
of  our  happily  Protestant  island,  as  the  priest 
can  invariably  comply  with  the  whole  of  the 
Rubric,  when  attention  to  a part  might  seem 
to  involve  an  inconvenience. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  disregarded  this  symbolism,  as  nothing 
is  more  painful  than  to  enter  at  the  chancel 
end  of  a church  and  to  proceed  down  an  aisle 
to  a seat,  meeting  so  many  strangers’  eyes. 

Pardon  the  intrusion  of  a female  upon  the 
valuable  columns  oi  The  Builder,  and  be- 
lieve that  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Churchwoman. 
Day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  1847. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  what  I consider 
to  be  an  error  in  your  last  week’s  publication. 
It  is  simply  as  to  the  proper  position  of  an 
apostrophe,  in  the  following  sentence:  — 
“ District  surveyors’  fees, — a pretty  specimen.” 
This  clearly  implies  that  the  specimen  is  one 
of  a class,  which  1 deny ; but  place  the  apo- 
strophe before  the  s,  and  the  specimen  becomes 
that  of  an  individual,  which  I admit, — and 
sorry  I am  to  do  so. 

Before  the  account  in  question  appeared  in 
your  paper,  it  had  been  examined  specially 
and  condemned  universally  by  the  body  of  dis- 
trict surveyors  ; and  after  the  expression  of 
their  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  unfounded  claims, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  through  error,  will 
in  future  be  relinquished. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Oct.  25,  1847.  An  old  D.S. 

TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS — ESTIMATES. 

Sir, — Not  the  least  among  the  many  an- 
noyances to  which  respectable  tradesmen  en- 
gaged in  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses 
are  subject,  is  the  one  arising  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  persons,  requiring  the  smallest  repair 
or  renovation  to  interior  or  exterior  of  their 
house,  calling  upon  them  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  (without  any  intimation 
of  a competition),  with  no  other  view  but  to 
arrive  at  such  knowledge  as  may  enable 
them  to  seek  different  tradesmen,  and  by 
tempting  them  with  the  assurance  that  such 
and  such  a one  has  offered  to  do  it  very  low, 
induce  some  unfortunate  to  take  it  at  a profit- 
less price  under  the  vain  hope  of  future  em- 
ploy. I would  advise  every  man  who  may 
discover  that  his  judgment  and  time  have  been 
thus  made  use  of,  to  charge  for  his  estimate, 
and  thus  put  a check  upon  such  unprincipled 
conduct. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Sufferhb. 
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miscellanea. 

Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
ealled  for  by  advertisement  for  the  extension 
of  Sewers  in  the  Tower  Ilamlets;  for  building 
of  sewers  in  Kensington;  for  building  a ■ new 
south  wing  to  the  St.  Olave’s  Union  W ork- 
house,  Southwark  ; for  the  excavation  of  a 
patent  slip  and  a wall  foundation  at  Haming- 
ton,  with  iron-work  and  machinery  for  slip, 
mason  and  wallers’  work,  &c. ; also  for  the 
construction  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stour  Val- 
ley Railways,  amended  tenders. 

E’xamplk’to  Masters  who  want  Healthy 
Active  Workmen.—  “ There  are  sceptical 
people,”  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  “ who 
throw  cold  water  on  all  onward  movements — 
even  on  public  baths  and  washhouses.  The 
working  classes,  they  say,  would  not  go  to 
baths,  if  you  were  to  build  them.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  towns,  proves  the  contrary;  and  we 
are  not  without  similar  evidence  in  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead.  The  lessee  of  the  public  baths 
in  Northumberland-street  has  wisely  made 
reductions,  from  time  to  time,  in  his  scale  of 
charges,  and  is  now  issuing  sixty  tickets  for 
1/.,  each  of  which  will  secure  the  holder  a 
warm  bath  and  a towel.  At  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  lately,  Mr.  M'Kelvin, 
of  Abbot  and  Co.’s,  stated  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a pound’s  worth  of  these  tickets,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  Gateshead  park  works, 
soon  found  customers  for  them  all,  at  four- 
pence  a ticket.  We  trust  that  in  every  great 
public  establishment  in  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head there  will  be  found  a Mr.  M‘I\elvin.” 
If  masters,  in  districts  or  towns  deficient  in 
cheap  baths,  or  even  where  such  baths  already 
exist,  were  to  create  an  increased  demand  for 
them  by  the  offer  to  purchase  and  distribute 
tickets,  at  low  prices,  amongst  their  work- 
men, doubtless  both  masters  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  bath-keepers,  would  derive  consi- 
derable profit  from  the  speculation.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  masters  would  thus  be 
brought  to  bear  exactly  upon  those  least 
likely,  yet  most  requiring,  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  flesh-brush,  the  soap,  and  the  bath;  and 
thus  additional  activity  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
health  and  cleanliness,  would  be  infused  into 
the  workshop. 

Disregard  op  London  Antiquities. — •' 
In  the  ninth  part  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith’s 
valuable  Collectanea  Antiqua  (etchings  of  an- 
cient remains  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  his- 
tory of  past  ages),  the  author  finds  reason  again 
to  refer  to  the  “ perfect  disregard  in  which  our 
city  antiquities  are  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
city  authorities.”  He  says  that  a piece  of 
Roman  sculpture  found  during  excavations  for 
a sewer  in  Hart-street,  Crutched  Friars,  re- 
presenting the  Dece  Moires  or  Matronce,  which 
“ throws  a light  upon  one  of  the  forms  of 
worship  prevailing  in  Roman  London,  and  has 
been  made  the  means  of  instituting  successful 
inquiry  into  the  superstition  of  our  ancestors, 
at  the  present  moment  lies  npglected  in  an 
outhouse  in  the  city  stone-yard.” 

Statues. — A proposal  from  Mr.  Milnes  to 
erect  a statue  of  Nelson,  in  Norwich,  has  been 
accepted.  The  statue  is  to  be  seven  feet  high, 
and  to  cost  7**0  guineas.  The  bishop  is  inter- 
esting himself  in  favour  of  the  project:  the 
same  artist  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  to  execute  the  full  length  of 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  — In  Edinburgh, 
twenty-four  Waverley  figures  are  still  re- 
quired to  complete  the  Scott  monument. 
Another  Waverley  ball  is  to  be  got  up  to 
raise  the  sum  required  (2,000/.). — Gibbon’s 
second  statue  of  Huskisson,  recently  erected  in 
Canning-place,  Liverpool,  is  of  bronze,  and 
stands  nine  feet  high. 

I he  i r iforiu  m. — Sir:  Permit  me,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  inquire  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  “ Trifo- 
rium.” — A Subscriber. 

***  1 he  gallery  (/on),  or  open  space,  be- 
tween the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles 
of  a cathedral  or  church,  opening  into  the  nave, 
transept,  or  choir,  by  an  arcade  over  the  main 
arches,  is  called  the  “ triforium.”  In  modern 
times  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  range  of 
arches  or  panels  between  the  top  of  the  pier 
arches  and  the  bottom  of  the  clerestory  win- 
dows, even  where  there  is  no  gallery,  but 
merely  the  semblance  of  it. 
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The  state  of  Birkenhead. — The  Liver- 
pool Courier  gives  a melancholy  picture  of 
the  present  appearance  of  Birkenhead.  After 
detailing  the  number  of  new  buildings  unlet, 
amounting  in  value  to  70,000/.,  the  writer 
says,  “ the  above-named  are  only  a few  in- 
stances amongst  the  vast  bulk  ot  apparently 
lost  and  desolate  property  in  this  unfortunate 
place.  The  great  extent  of  closed  premises 
in  the  secondary  descriptions  of  streets,  it  is 
needless  to  particularize — suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  may  be  seen  in  every  direction.  Splendid 
private  houses,  too,  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  business  part  of  the  town,  and  beautiful 
villas  more  remotely  situated,  seem  also  to 
have  alike  shared  in  the  general  flight  which 
has  taken  place;  while  the  dismal-looking 
batches  of  partially  erected  buildings,  some 
just  covered  in,  and  others  with  the  rough  and 
rugged  walls  scarce  half  built  up,  left  to  fall 
into” dilapidation  and  decay  from  the  inability 
of  their  owners  to  complete  them,  give  a me- 
lancholy finish  to  the  picture  which  may  well 
challenge  a parallel  in  the  annals  of  premature 
speculation,  or  of  commercial  reverses.”  Still 
as  he  says,  “ The  gloom  that  hangs  over  Bir- 
kenhead is  partly  owing  to  the  stagnation  and 
want  of  confidence  that  everywhere  prevail. 
When  these  pass  away,  her  prospects  will  of 
course  brighten,  her  buildings  will  again  be 
tenanted,  and  her  streets  and  public  places 
once  more  resound  with  the  hum  ot  business. 
The  advantages  of  her  position,  and  her  in- 
herent capabilities,  remain  the  same;  and 
though  it  may  be  some  time  before  her  rea- 
lised resources  fill  up  the  gigantic  outline 
which  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  her  pro- 
jectors have  sketched,  still  while  Liverpool 
continues  prosperous,  that  prosperity  cannot 
fail  to  be  largely  participated  in  by  Birken- 
head.” Since  the  appearance  of  the  article 
from  which  the  foregoing  is  taken,  a proposal 
of  assistance  from  Government  has  been  made 
and  accepted.  “ The  government  is  to  resume 
possession  of  the  piece  of  made  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  float, 
and,  on  condition  of  that  land  being  recon- 
veyed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  they  engage  to  pay  the  expense  of 
completing  the  sea  wall,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  making  any  use  they  think 
fit  of  the  land,  and  to  make  as  many  slips  and 
sluices  as  they  may  require.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  stipulation  is  made  with  the  view  of 
converting  a portion  of  the  land  into  an 
arsenal.”  The  amount  already  expended  on 
the  seawall  is  21,000/.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  to  complete  it  4-1,000/.  more  will  be  ne- 
cessary. This  amount  government  offers  to 
give,  on  the  conditions  above-named,  and,,  in 
addition,  to  advance  150, 000/.  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  great  float  and  embankments, 
so  as  to  bring  the  dock  into  condition  for 
business.  The  government  are  to  receive,  in 
part,  as  collateral  security,  township  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  35,000/.  Birkenhead  will 
yet  realize  in  great  part  the  expectations  of 
those  who  created  it. 

Caution  in  Cleansing  Cesspools. — 
The  Long-acre  tragedy  has  been  recently  re- 
hearsed, if  not  acted  over  again,  at  Tilten- 
hangers,  an  estate  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
Ilardwicke,  where,  according  to  the  Hertford 
Mercury,  in  order  to  destroy  the  unpleasant 
odour  from  a cesspool  while  cleansing  it,  the 
gardener,  with  that,  in  this  instance,  dan- 
gerous qualification,  ‘ a little  knowledge,’ 
proceeded  to  ‘disinfect’  it  by  help  of 
oil  of  vitrol  ; and  while  the  diabolical 
fumes  of  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  thus  liberated  of  a sudden  from 
their  alkaline  fixa'ive,  were  still  salient 
in  the  pool,  his  assistant  descended  into  it  and 
was  of  course  immediately  laid  prostrate. 
Nevertheless,  unwarned  by  the  result,  another 
labourer  followed,  in  order  to  rescue  him  who 
had  found  his  position  too  deadly  for  his  own 
rescue,  and  he  was  as  speedily  reduced  to 
insensibility.  A third,  nevertheless,  followed 
his  leader  with  the  same  result,  and  a fourth 
the  third.  At  length  experience  taught  even 
unthinking  mortals  such  as  these  that  other 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  ; and  the  whole 
were  withdrawn  by  aid  of  poles  and  ropes. 
Some  hopes,  strange  to  say,  are  still  enter- 
tained of  their  recovery.  How  the  idea  of 
‘ disinfecting’  cesspools  or  sewers  by  help  of 
oil  of  vitriol  originated,  it  is  hard  perhaps  to 
say,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  expectation  that 
a combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  such  as 


it  is,  would  neutralize  one  of  sulphur  and  hydro 
gen,  leaving  nothing  but  sul  phur  and  water  ; bu 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten thatcesspools  and 
sewers  will  always  abound  with  soda,  potashy 
and  probably  lime,  which,  will  hold  these' 

‘ hydrasdiref  if  we  may  so  call  them,  in  a fixed 
state,  and  that  sulphuric  oxyacid  will  itself  be 
neutralized  by  the  alkaline  bases,  and  will* 
liberate  in  place  of  destroying  the  pdi?0hpu?( 
hydrides. 

Improvements  in  Casting  Cylindrioal 
Pipes. — Mr.  Stewart,  of  Montrose,  has  taken 
out  a patent  for  a new  mode  of  casting  iron 
water  or  gas  pipes,  by  which  a superior  ma- 
terial is  produced,  at  a less  cost  than  by  the 
usual  method.  The  mould  consists  of  a per- 
pendicular cylindrical  iron  box,  of  the  require, 
size,  with  a shaft  in  the  centre,  longer  than 
the  mould,  and  communicating  with  machinery 
above,  by  which  it  is  kept  revolving,  and,  as 
it  revolves,  it  gradually  rises.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft  is  an  instrument,  which  may  be 
termed  a “ presser,”  or  “ rammer,”  consisting' 
of  an  iron  block,  having  inclined  tabular 
faces,  of  such  smaller  diameter  than  the  box, 
as  to  leave  the  sand  of  the^required  thipkpess 
for  the  mould.  On  feeding  the  sand  at 
top  of  the  box,  it  is  distributed  towards  the 
sides,  and  the  shaft  and  rammer,  gradually  Re- 
volving and  rising,  press  it  with  great  force 
against  the  sides  of  the  box,  leaving  the 
mould  finished  and  perfectly  cylindrical  on 'it# 
arriving  at  the  top,  ready  for  the  i user tion~o£ 
the  core.  The  amount  of  pressure  against  the 
sand  is  regulated  by  means  of  a counterpoise 
weight.  The  following  are  the  advantage*? 
claimed  by  the  patentee  1 . A perfectly 
straight  cylindrical  pipe,  of  uniform  thickness. 
— 2.  No  parting  or  joint  of  any  kind.  — 7L 
Dressed  at  one-half  the  ordinary  cost.-4J5 
Less  sand  used  than  in  any  other  way,  and/or 
course,  easier  dried,  if  required. — 5.  The  cast- 
ings and  sand  easier  removed  from  the  boxes 
than  in  the  ordinary  way, — 6.  The  flasks, 'or 
boxes,  better  calculated  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  metal  than  any  now  in  use.-^-^/Thii 
method  is  the  best  for  casting  pipes  perpen- 
dicularly that  has  hitherto  been  employed'. — 
8.  The  greatest  recommendation  of  all  is;  (Jbfe 
simplicity  of , the  apparatus,  which  requires  tpe 
attendance  of  a boy  only,  who  with  my  ma- 
chine, as  at  present  working,  turns  out  easily 
six  pipes,  six  inches  bore,  per  hour.” 

Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  Competi- 
tion.—On  Wednesday  last  the  committee,  as 
we  are  told,  made  their  first  selection  of  twelve 
from  the  designs  submitted  to  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  plans  will  not  be  exhibited,  some  of; 
the  competitors  having  expressed  an  unwill- 
ingness to  allow  their  ideas  to  be  seen  by; 
others  than  the  magistrates.  Should  this  really 
be  the  fact,  which  is  scarcely  credible,  they,, 
will  soon  have  reason  to  regret  their  short- 
sighted policy.  Such  a case  as  this  would 
serve  as  a precedent  to  other  parties  for  refus- 
ing to  exhibit  competing  plans,  and  thus  the 
only  check  on  committees  advertising  for  de- 
signs, small  as  it  is,  would  be  lost. 

A Check-string  for  Engine  Drivers. 
Sir, — It  occurred  to  me  about  two  months 
since,  that  an  improvement  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  might  be  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  by  having  the  foot- 
plate on  which  the  engine  driver  stands,  sup- 
ported by  springs  and  attached  to  a lever,  so 
connected  with  a valve  on  the  top  of  the  steam 
pipe  in  the  dome  of  the  boiler,  that,  should 
the  engine  driver  leave  the  plate  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  in  imminent  danger,  the 
springs  under  the  foot-plate  should  cause  it  to 
rise,  and  by  closing  the  valve  above  named, 
effectually  to  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  cylin- 
ders. The  engine  driver,  when  in  his  place 
on  the  foot-plate,  would  have  the  same  con- 
trol that  he  now  has. 

Brighton.  Allen  Anscombe. 


TENDERS. 

Tower  Hamlets  Sewers. — Mile  End  Road ; 
Sewer,  4 feet  G inches  by  2 feet  6 inches ; length, 


898  feet. 

Shalders £775 

Stewart  700 

Yeomans  646 

Munday 627 

Crook 597 

Livermore 576 

Hill  567 


THE  BUILDER. 


523 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(ThureJU^—xi  co'iVeffp'oiident  complains  of  some  pro- 
cpd£ufcei<in  Croydon  Church,  on  tho  ocoasiou  of  a recent  inter- 
ment.. * r , . 

ltdtd  6Ws'crthcr.”— CnSt-irOn  baths  are  feeing  used  extensively. 
b'  i Omstdnt  Subscriber  committee  appear  to  have  the  power 

to  »ct«s.thcyiproposc  ” 

'“sme>Jiber,.i'^-Soi 

the  Croydon  Hallway  must  be  regarded  as  a fail 

'tStfUMinMarlief' — Acorrespondent,  asks  to  be  informed,  how 
Heron  remove  mahogany  aftd  smoko-stains  from 'statuary  tnarblc. 

“ .1  Subscriber."— Tlie  January  and  February  Parts  are  out  of 
print. 

'*  Cnal-MuTktt  BstimaUsP—Tilr.  Nicholson  writes,—1*  I beg  to  in- 
form you,  that  although  our  tender  was  made  out  and  ready  to  be 
delivered  with  the  rest,  still,  on  account  of  the  * Arbitration 
Clause,’  being  inserted,  our  tender,  with  others,  was  not  given  In, 
the  said  clause  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
builders’  sofcicty.” 

“ llailwj  Breaks.” — We  arc  not  in  a position  to  investigate  the 
rival  claims  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  written  to  us  on  tliis 
subject. 

",  11.  C,”  (Broad-street),  shall  hear. 

“ R.  PC’— We  have  not  time  to  look  for  the  dates  required. 

1 u'  J.  C.  P.n  next  week. 

Rrociued.— ” A Mason,”  “ C.  C.,“  “ A Mr«on”  (we  have  not  time); 
“ W B.,"  “ E.  it."  “A  Reader,”  “ W.  C.  T.,"  “G.H.,””J.  T.  IV.,” 
" A Subscriber." 

Hooks  Jleceiiled.— “Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  In  the  National  Gallery.”  By  Ralph  N.  Woruum:  by 
authority ; 1847. 

" Hooks,  Prices,  and,  Addresses.’’— We  liave  not  time  to  point  out 
btWks  br  Hnd  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

.COMPETITION  DRAWINGS,— TO  ARCHITECTS,  4a 

MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  nnd  author  of 
“Tin:  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  4a,"  and 
of  •‘London  as  it  is.”  Offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
landscapes, Perspective  VicwB.  Interiors,  4a  Prom  the  long  expe- 
rience he  lias  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a .superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Tilflhfield-strcct,  Oxfbrd-strcct 


. iDRUCE’S,  No.  3 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO;  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brampton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  4c.  4a, 
wjlL  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Go.,  G RAINERS 

and. WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only., 

TO,' York  Kodd,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
lllaokfriarbj  Road. 


M PROVED  TRANSPA- 

, _ RENT  TRACTNG  PAPER,  well  known 
Q\  for jt« Superior Praiwparencyjvudovtry quality 
* ' requisite  for  tlic  use  of  Arelutects,  Engineers, 


/ I Engravers,  and  alL  Artists,  being  quite  equal  to 

' place.  Strand,  .near  Temple  Bar,  Engraver  of 
I ' Stone  and  Metal  Soils.  ' 
pnuiiti  y and  Foreign  orders  must  be  paid  previously. 


fill,  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

JLw  ! EATOli-— t*.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Milker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 

advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  toe  of  Dr.  Aniotfs  V alvo  for  the 
Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7b.  flu.  to 
2us,  eaoh.  A prospectus,  contaimng  full  particulars,  to.be  Uad.  on 
application.  . - , , , 

SkoKY  CH1MNEYS-N0  CURE,  n6  PAT. 


tho:  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equiUiblO;tegnk;of  ,uO 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Motor-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
life  liariug  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory.10,  Ilam^wtead-rond, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  07,  St.  Martin s- 
lane,  begs  to  sav  that  he  can  now  MEET  irtiy  DEMAND  for 
MET  Kltrl,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18/1)0  meters  and  tho 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  os  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years'  experience  lias  proved  to  he  unaffected  by  weather, -hy  tlino, 
or  by.  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of ; 
KtRlarge  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  ThrHa- 
mout,  the. Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tuuiid,  Theatres, Churches, 
Clubdiouses,  &o„  and  has  powerful  nnd  Battering  testimonials  at 
cither  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON 

8UMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanatory 
KA1MJ  TO  DETECT  POtri, 
GAS.  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 

‘''iutt  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  nre 
made  in  nines  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  cither  three,  four,  or  live  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  arc  applicable  to  one  nnd  tlic  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

ttfiriitte  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity of  Gas.  oyer 
every  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public ; and  over  the  FiSh-tails 
and  Bat-wings  tlic  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

His  n6w  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  e^; 
tuidly  PREVENTS  the  WASTE.  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gns  mains,  nnd 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers: 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards.  „ , 

PRICES:— Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  G ass 
Holders,  with  cither  sized  gloss.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7,s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  bumei 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  he  forwarded  on  re 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at,  the 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  tho  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  nre  guaranteed  a saving  of  SO  per  cent,.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  alwavs  in  operation.  Licenses, 'nil  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  u entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  nnd  so  economical  of  space  nnd  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophieol  chun- 

n Offices  and  Manufactory , 09,  Conduit-strict;  London. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrnve 
Wharf,  Pimlioo,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works,  is 
ilely  his. 

That  ARCHITECTURAL,  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS' WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  4c.,  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  chargea 
S.  C.  reap-*'-"--" 

those  who 

others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  liim  with  their  patronage, 
as  his  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHEltHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  nnd  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 


wark-squarc,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.—  Messrs.  Wm. 

WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders,  Stone  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  the  land  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grisscll  and 
I’eto,  and  are  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

This  VALUABLE  ST0NE.B0  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour, 
uud  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  tho  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests) 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stono  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  W m.  W RIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
ear  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


w 


ELSH  SLATE  SLABS  of  the  Finest 

Description,  and  planed  both  faces,  supplied  to  the  Trade 
me  prices  that  rough  (self-faced)  Slabs  are  being  sold  nt 

, cipnl  Slate  Wharfs  in  town.  A large  discount  is  also 

allowed,  or,  in  lieu  of  disoount.  parties  ordering  15*5  feet  and 
upwards  may,  if  they  prefer  it,  have  tlic  Slabs  delivered,  carriage 
free,  to  any  canal  or  railway  point  within  fifty  miles  of  Loudon. 

N.B.  Whole  cargoes  direct  from  the  Quarries.  Enamelled  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Slabs,  Mural  Tablets,  Baths,  Fonts,  4c.  4c. 

Address,  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Bclgrave- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Encaustic,  Venetian,  bath,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  be  obtained  In  great  variety  at  MINTONand  Go.’s  Warehouse, 
9,  AUiion-placc,  Soiroy  side  of  Blockfriars-bridge : nnd  at  their 
Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trcut,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plain  and  ornamental ; Door  Furniture,  4a 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in' great  variety,  bot  h glazed  and 
unglazed,  inny  be  Been,  and  every  information  obtained  nt  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs,  GREIVE  and  GRELIJEK.  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Wntcrloobridge,  and  Mr:  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 

Belgrnve  Wharf,  Phnlico, , 

N.B.  The  price  hoSneeH  very  much  reduced  sinoe  March  lost 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  nt  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  J GUN 
G.  BARR  add  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


T 


IQ.  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

TIE  AINSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 


...the  Company)*'  office;  193  a.  Piccadilly,  fr. 

Mr. -Robert  Hcriyener,  who  has  been  appointed,  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr. ‘John  Arnslic,  will" shew  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alpcrton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  nnd  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
station  oftlie  Great  Wcstern'Railway  -.also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, , Regent-street,  London,— All.  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to'  Mr.  WILL  TAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  nt  the  office  of  the 

"Wfftes  Z&SFt&g&^mn.  us 


reun'i-  mm  rowu,  Penkrktge, 
IjltUMMQND  qnd$OX.  Dublin. 


WARMING  by  me 

T ▼ of  WARM  AI  R.-BUIU 
fully'tb  inform'  thepubLic,  that  th 


peans  of  tbe  circulation 

RBIDGE  dn'd  HEAT.Y  beg  respect- 

t they  nre  prepared  to  ondertuke  the 

lurches,  hot  houses, 4c.  with  a new  apparatus,  of  the 

uiid  'durahM’eonsfroctioii;  which  they  can  warrant 

to  keep,  in  qWftE  .any  .length,  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  of 
effectually  warming  biiildlngs  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
mi  cal  manner.  BUltUlDGEand  llEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  WHOLESALE  IRON  MONGER Y 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitohcn-runt'e,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  tuid  Carpenters,  to  Ills 
Stock  of  Block  and  lJriglit  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4a,  4a 
Black  Registers,  from  e^d.  per  in.  and  inwards. 


Bright  dittn  with  Black  nnd  Bright B 
1 -oi,  o™"« 

tine: 


Selfacting  Kitclicu Ranges,  with 
Bars, 'Fittings  Bright  :— 

git.-  ’ ' "*  * ’ 


4 ft. 


S.3S.  ' .,81 14s. 

AU  articles  made  on  the  promises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9a  fecr  pulL 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  nnd  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bi  rs :—  „ _ „ . . _ 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft 
£3  its.  £3!  13s.  £3.  16S.  £4.  £4.  IOr. 

Homy's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

0'Cn  V ft,  8 ft.  3 in.  8 ft.  0 In.  8 feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5.  £3. 13s.  £8. 3s.  £6.  lUS.  £7. 

Best  ltepister  Stoves,  at  7d„  8d.,  nnd  9d.  per  Inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd., and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEY’S,  and  effecting 

a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers, 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  &a,  4c. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  verv 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 


15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N B Country  / 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contracto—  h* 

for  covering  oridges  and  arches. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  H. 
WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  ChiswcU-strcet, 
Fiusbuiy -square,  noar  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Sd. 


6d. 


8d. 


iod, 


and. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  GENTLEMEN 
FITTING  UP  THEIR  OWN  HOUSES. 

PRETYMAN  and  HOBSON,  Furnishing 

Ironmongers, 17,  Comhill,  being  about  to  RELINQUISH 
the  STOVE  TRADE,  have  on  hand  a variety  of  the  most  Modem 
Drawing  and  Dining  Room  Stoves,  which  they  will  sell  at  Prices 
well  worthy  tho  attcution  of  every  Purchaser. 


IMPORTANT  to  tbe  PUBLIC.  — Great 

Security  of  E.  TANN  and  SONS  PATENT  RELIANCE  CHE- 
MICAL COMPOUND  FILLED  FIRE-PROOF  IRON  SAFE.— 
Stood  the  Test  on  Monday  night,  October  the  11th,  at  J.  Whita- 
ker’S and  Co.,  Furniture  Warehouse,  28,  Water-lane,  Karl -street, 
Blackfriars,  the  premises  being  destroyed  b.v  fire.  J.  W.'e  books, 
memorandums,  &c.,  where  deposited  in  one  oftlie  Patent  Reliance 
Safes  ; the  contenis  on  the  following  day  where  taken  out  all  pre- 
served and  perfect ; the  Reliance  Sale  may  be  viewed  at  the  ruins, 
and  documents  seen.  E.  TANN  and  SONS  are  the  oldest  trade 
manufactures,  established  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  making  Iron 
Safes,  Doors,  4a,  of  every  description.  Patent  Reliance  Look  and 
Safe  Manufactory,  1,  Hope-street,  Hackney-road. 


...  is.  fld.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  por  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lina 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  ins.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6|d.,  7d„  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  nnd  Back  Boiler. 
■Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Od.  4 it.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  -,  if  by  letter 
1 pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street,  St  Luke’s.— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additiuus 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  lie 
can  now  supply  them  iriih  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  G racings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  4c. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Bain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bare,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  4c.,  always  in  stock. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lanc,  and  Charles-strect,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  oftlie  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  lias  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvement  * that-  they  will  be  insured  erery 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes.  4c. 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  HOPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS.for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts,  &c. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicester-square.  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  tlic  above  form  or  Lightning  Conductor  lias  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion; with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference ; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  nnd  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  DOOR  SPRINGS. 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL  BARS, 
Patent  Copper  anil  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING  CRAMPS,  &c.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  con 
suggest. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS,  Sou  th- 
wack-bridge (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
tlic  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  tbe 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  iuto  this 
” • : *-  "■  appBeutiou  to  Roofs, 


Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  appDeutiou  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building.  Railway,  and  other 
Irou  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


|~(OLLINGB’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

manufactory,  61,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  arc  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  largo  or  small  dimensions,  agate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they!  aw  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  nnd  folding  doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  lunges,  wit  1)  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates., it  moderate  prices.  Jobe 
teen  at  OH  AS.  COLLI  NGE  and  Co.’s  Patent  Axle  tree,  bupnMIill, 


»J>  fttr 
fBa|cst])'s 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  HOUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

This  cheap  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  tbe 
common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  Willeuhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  62.  St.  Marlin  s-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money  Order  Office. 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  coll  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
any  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  hells  arc  of  very-  beautiful  toueaud 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  he  l-meW.-Or.lers  re- 
— „i  ii,.,  n.,11  Voumlr,-  AVbi).eclianel.  for  House.  Cattle.  Clod., 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings.— En- 
gineers aud  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c.,  4c.,  are  re- 
spect  fully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  wlncli  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use  Other  sorts  null  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface  and  bearing  a luglier  polish  tiian 
anvordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  t”  send  any 
quan  tity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUC  ITON, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  Ml  ■ c 
MAKERS’ l’UMPS,  iu  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  l’UMl’S  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 

f°r  lrC'  BENJ.  FOWLER,  03,  Dorsct-strect,  Fleet-street. 


FLEXIBLE  (PIPES  AND  TURINO,  FOR  PUMPS, 

ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac.  „mr  . 

ATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

i RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  aud  TUBING  of  every  description. 

These  Pipes  arc  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  witiioul  niiuiy  , 

„d  M.tW  d.  MMS  Ed’s  ZS”S 


p 


uu  as  i/uty  uu  - - . 

_r  require  any  application  when  out  o 

well  Adapted  for  Fire-Engiucs..  . \ ulcawzcu  im  a-iuooti 
Washers  for  steam  nnd  hot-water  joints,  4c.,  of  all  -iz  s-  bole 

Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  GosweU-mews,  Gosuell- 
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THE  BUILDER 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC,  DRAIN,  AND  CONDUIT  PIPES; 

ROOFING,  RIDGING,  PAVING,  AND  OTHER  TILES; 

BUILDING,  PAVING,  AND  MANY-FORMED  BRICKS,  &c. 

Of  at  least  One  Hundred  Sorts  and  Sizes. 


THOMAS  PEAKE, 

4 WHARF,  MACCLESFIELD-STREET  SOUTH,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON, 

A CENTRAL  SITUATION, 

AND  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES, 

Begs  to  remark  that  his  Establishment  was  founded  upwards  of  a century  since,  and  for  forty  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  his  late  Father  and  Himself.  That  during  the  Inst  thirty  years  lie  has 
introduced  his  Manufactures  into  the  metropolis  of  the  Cotton  Department  of  British  enterprise 
Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  the  Country,  with  complete  success,  where  they  continue  to  he  duly 
appreciated.  That  the  cost  of  transit  has  been  of  late  so  reduced,  ns  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
respectable  assortment  in  London,  where  he  used  to  supply  Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.,  as  agents, 
but  now  superintends  the  DepOt  personally,  and  from  ivhat  he  has  observed  in  Town  as  well  os  in 
other  places,  he  cannot  doubt  but  that  his  Terro-Metallio  goods  will  be  os  generally  adopted  as  they 
shall  become  known.  That  he  is  sincerely  grateful  to  liis  numerous  customers  for  their  favours 
during  so  long  a period,  and  respectfully  assures  them,  as  well  as  the  Public  generally,  that  they  may 
rely  upon  the  advantages  derived  from  his  extensive  experience  for  a third  of  a century  being 
continually  exerted  to  merit  their  future  confidence  and  support.  No  MATERIAL,  he  submits,  can 
be  more  desirable  than  his  Terro-Metallic  to  mould  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles, 
required  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
Builders also  by  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  generally  of  Laud,  Mines,  Buildings,  Gardens,  and  other 
Property.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon,  the  late  Sir.  Telford,  C.E.,  and  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society  (amongst  other  persons  and  institutions),  have  borne  very  important  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this  material.  Its  colour,  cleanliness,  strength,  efficiency,  durability,  and  easy  adapt, 
ation,  arc  great  desiderata,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  honourable  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster,  in 
1840,  wrote,— “ I consider  they”  (viz.,  the  Terro-metallic  Pipes)  “ are  admirably  adapted,  from  their 
material  and  Strength,  as  well  as  from  their  Straightness  and  Smoothness,  for  house  and  other  drains." 
Surelv  STRENGTH,  STRAIGHTNESS,  and  SMOOTHNESS,  are  not  ordinary  characteristics! 
The  Terro-MetaUie  has  NECESSARILY  a Firm  Body,  intense  heat  being  indispensable  to  fuse  its 
surfaces,  forming  thereby  a natural  and  estimable  glaze;  this  glaze,  however,  being  natural,  will 
expand  or  contract  with  the  body,  and  consequently  the  articles  will  remain  uninjured  : but  this  is 
not  alwavs  the  case  when  bodies  are  covered  with  artificial  glazes.  The  variety  of  ordinary  and 
unsolid  earths,  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  to  receive  upon  their  surfaces  glossiness  by  means  of 
foreign  agents,— sucli  as  salt  smear  or  wash,— will  not  stand  the  great  degree  of  heat  needful  to  bring 
the  Tcrro-Metallic  to  its  admirable  compactness,  solidity,  and  strength  ; and  many  clays  would  be 
thereby  reduced  from  a large  article  or  vessel  into  a bit  of  shapeless  sooria.  Experiments  have 
demonstrated  this  to  be  a fact,  and  they  could  be  easily  repeated.  Indeed,  persons  in  the  habit  of 
using  brown  glazed  bottles,  milk-pans,  Bteens,  pots  or  mugs,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  DIFFER- 
ENCE of  bodily  texture  prevalent  in  such  articles,  and  inseparable  from  UNCERTAINTY  as  to  their 
durability;  an  uncertainty  which  increases  by  competition,  but  is  by  no  means  so  important  in 
household  vessels,  as  in  articles  designed  for  permanent  work  beneath  our  streets  and  buildings.  It 
is  submitted,  therefore,  that  Terro-Metallic  Pipes  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  a desideratum  for 
purposes  such  as  drains  or  conduits,  not  only  on  acoount  of  acids  being  innocuous,  even  to  the  body, 
or  that  the  pipes  may  be  laid  near  the  surface  of  any  street  or  road  without  risk  of  injury  by  heavily 
laden  carriages  passing  over  them,— bat  also  because  they  may  be  laid  in  newly-formed  ground  with- 
out danger  of  fracture  or  breaking  line  by  subsidence.  The  sockets  of  these  pipes  are  roomy  and  deep, 
with  well-formed  shoulders,  which  are  of  a piece  with  them,  not  stuck  to  them  after  they  arc 
made.  It  is  also  further  submitted  that  the  Tcrro-Metallic  cannot  fail  to  take  preference  against 
every  other  material  of  inferior  firmness,  solidity,  and  strength  of  bodily  texture,  iu  proportion  ns 
the  Publio  shall  severally  liave  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself  by  examining  and  comparing  it  in 
every  point  of  view  with  all  competing  materials,  ana  deciding  according  to  their  intrinsio  merits 
respectivelv. 

The  colours  of  the  PLAIN  TILES  for  roofs  are  either  Bluo,  Brindled,  or  Red.  They  are  neither 
nailed  nor  pegged,  but  are  hung  upon  sawn  laths,  1 inch  bv  3-8ths  of  an  inch,  by  knobs,  which  take 
firmer  hold,  as  the  wind  lifts  the  lower  end  of  the  Tiles.  Hence,  and  considering  the  fold  of  7 inches, 
the  security  of  such  covering  in  exposed  situations  and  stormy  weather.  RI  DGES,  HIPS,  AND 
VALUES  are  neatly  tiled,  superseding  the  use  of  Lead,  whicli  is  liable  to  be  cither  stolen  or  perfo- 
rated by  worms.  Plain  Tiles,  of  some  antiquity  and  comparatively  rude  manufacture,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  are  still  efficient  upon  roofs  where  they  liave  lain  undisturbed  for  150  years  ; and  a mansion 
oalled  Tumhurst.  the  last  residence  of  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  Brindley,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance. Sudbury  Hall,  lately  occupied  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  tlie  seats  of  Earl  Talbot 
and  Lord  Hatherton,  also  churches  and  other  valuable  buildings,  are  covered  with  Plain  Tiles 
11  inches  by  7 inches  by  7-11  tlis  of  an  inch,  of  which  1,000  lay  210  square  feet,  at  8-iucli  gauge, 
mid  weigli  from  20  to  25  cwt.  Bricklayers  usually  do  both  tiling  and  pointing.  The 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  prefer  these  Tiles  to  all  other  materials,  excepting  Lead  and 
Copper.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Sutherland  are  in  the  habit  of  using  Tcrro-Metallic  articles, 
and  possess  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chatsworth  and  Trentham,  of  Mr.  Peake's  manufacture,  pro- 
bably tbe  best  as  well  as  most  varied  specimens  of  tiled  roofs  in  the  world.  Travellers,  who  imme- 
diately after  hurricanes  have  traversed  districts  where  Thatch  and  all  kinds  of  Slates  have  been 
used,  as  well  os  these  Tiles,  have  no  doubt  observed  the  damage  sustained  by  roofs  of  other  materials, 
whilst  Terro-Metallic  Tiled  Roofs  were  uninjured.  Consequently,  the  latter  are  preferred  in  the 
bleak  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Ac.  In  regard  to  the  strength  of  timber  required  for 
Plnin  Tiles,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  describe  one  of  two  similar  roofs,  whicli  staud  perfectly,  although 
affected  by  verv  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  from  the  manufacturing  operations  carrying  on 
under  them.  The  building  is  310  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  without  partition.  No  strongeftimber 
is  used  than  red  deals.  11  inches  by  3 inches.  The  principals  are  10  j feet  apart : there  arc  two  side 
trees  on  each  side,  5J  inches  by  3 inches  ; the  spars  arc  3 inches  by  2}  inches,  and  18  Inches  apart. 
The  laths  are  sawn  1 in.  by  3-Sths  of  an  inch.  The  pitch  is  between  a third  nnd  a square.  These  Tiles  keep 
the  interior  of  buildiugs  comparatively  warm  in  winter  and  cool  In  summer,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  timber  of  the  roof  Their  appearance  in  perspective  upon  buildings  erected  in  the  Early  English 
style  is  approved  ;the  effect  is  varied  also  by  the  drips,  or  lower  ends  of  the  tiles,  being  moulded  to 
numerous  devices,  “ shewing  off  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines.” 
The  PAN  TILES  are  both  of  the  usual  form,  and  of  a new  pattern,  which  (at  light  cost)  give  a 
marked  character  to  the  roofs  of  such  edifices  as  they  suit,  the  curves,  both  concave  and  convex, 
being  much  larger  and  bolder  than  has  been  the  case  usually.  GRECIAN  AND  ITALIAN  TILES 
are  furnished,  with  weather  stop  or  rib  and  groove  in  the  lap,  forming  a beautiful  and  almost 
everlasting  covering.  Of  the  different  kinds  it  has  been  said,  “In  short,  we  consider  them  as  the  best 
of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings."  RIDGE  AND  HIP  TILES  are 
plain,  capped,  rolled  tops,  also  grooved  to  receive  various  patterns  of  vertical  ornaments ; the  saddles 
are  moulded  to  suit  the  nngle  formed  by  the  roof ; they  are  made  in  one  piece,  and  not  fastened  at 
the  angle  with  bits  of  iron,  like  slate  ridges,  to  come  apart  as  soon  os  the  clips  shall  rust  away  : 
the  pitoh  should  be  stated  in  the  order.  The  rolls  are  hollow,  admitting  a circular  rod  of  any  length 
bo  be  passed  through  them.  VALLEY  TILES  are  equally  efficient  and  more  economical  and 
durable  than  Lead.  Zinc.  Ac,  PAVING  TILES  consist  or  Squares,  Blue  and  Red,  ofsevcral  sizes, 
of  octagon  and  small  squares  of  different  coloure  ; of  hexagons,  of  diamonds,  and  neatly-worked  thin 
floor-bricks,  for  intcrecrtion  with  each  other,  to  form  a vnriety  of  pleasing  pavements  To  lav  there 
Tiles,  make  the  ground  solid,  and  spread  a little  sand  or  fine  furnace  nslies  over  it;  place  the  Tiles 
upon  mortar,  or  other  material,  thinly  spread,  but  keep  the  joints  free,  and  fill  them  afterwards  with 
sharp  sand,  which  should  l.c  spread  over  the  Tiles,  and  swept  to  and  fro  for  a few  days 
with  a besom.  Lay  boards  upon  the  Tiles  to  walk  upon  until  the  mortar,  or  other  material  in  which 
they  shall  be  laid,  is  set  firmly  Square  Tiles,  !)  inches  by  9 inches,  and  11  to  U inohes  thick,  are 
extensively  used  in  thefloors  of  I ireproof  Warehouses  at  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Preston  • 
also  for  all  the  floors  of  Fireproof  Cotton  Mills  and  other  large  buildings.  Comparatively  speaking! 
these  tiled  floors  yield  neither  sand  nor  dust ; the  bearings  and  axles  of  machinery,  therefore  as  well 


as  the  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  or  other  fabrio  being  wrought  by  it.  suffer  less  injury  by  these  floors  than 
any  other.  Smaller  squares,  and  other  forms  of  Tiles,  are  used  to  pave  Aisles  in  Churches,  Entrance- 
halls.  Household  Rooms  in  Farmeries,  and  other  respectable  Dwellings,  Cottages,  Kitchens,  Cellars, 
Schools.  Ac.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  even  from  grease. 

BRICKS,  to  anv  reasonable  dimensions,  are  supplied  , 

in  great  request  for  Tunnels,  Bridges,  Canal-looks^  Breast-walls,  ( — .... 

Canals,  Ac.  In  distant  localities,  where  the  carnage  is  expensive,  these  Bricks  are  restricted  to  a 
facing  of  brick-breadth.  Also,  FIRE  BRICKS.  FRONT  BRICKS,  CLINKER  BRICKS,  WARE- 
HOUSE,  nnd  BARN-FLOOR  BRICKS,  and  PAVING  BRICKS  for  Courts,  Areas,  Cottages,  Foot- 
paths, and  Channels ; NOSED  BRICKS,  i.  e.  one  comer  rounded  ; SEMI-CIRCULAR  BRICKS,  to 
erect  Columns  or  Cope- walls : Bricks  champhered  to  the  angle  of  an  OCTAGON  ; Bricks  champhered 
to  angles  of  Gables,  nnd  useful  to  draw  a covering  over  horizontal  Flues  ; Bricks  for  PLINTHS  to 
Patterns ; KEY-STONE  or  WEDGE-LIKE  (longitudinally  or  transversely)  BRICKS  for  Arches, 
Culverts,  or  Curves : other  forms  would  be  made  to  Patterns  or  Sketches 

SOCKET  PIPES  for  DRAINS,  CONDUITS,  FLUES,  Aa  may  be  had  of  different  diameters, 
from  2 inches  to  18  inches,  increasing  in  thickness  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  is  extended,  and  in 
lengths  not  exceeding  27  inches  net ; these  Sockets  arc  deep,  neatly  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
Pipe,  and  not  stuck  to  it  afterwards.  The  joints  are  made  tight  with  a little  Roman  cement  or 
good  mortar.  If  desired,  any  form  or  size  of  Pipe  would  be  perforated  with  holes,  widening  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  surfaces.  Being  of  true  circular  form  and  neat  workmanship, 
Bmooth  inside,  which  is  well  covered  by  a natural,  efficient,  and  durable  glaze,  they  resist  the 
commonly  injurious  effects  of  atmosphere,  and  of  mineral  or  other  fluids  or  acids.  These  Pipes  are 
very  desirable,  ns  they  are  in  extensive  and  increasing  demand,  for  small  Sewers,  Drains,  Conduits, 
Flues,  Ac.,  instead  of  Brickwork,  which  must  be  erected  of  a bore  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
Pipes  in  diameter  to  equal  them  in  efficiency.  Also,  CONICAL,  REBATED,  and  PLAIN  PIPES, 
of  various  diameters  and  lengths.  The  different  forms  of  Pipes  when  divided  longitudinally  into 
halves,  before  they  are  fired,  make  superior  surface  Channels,  especially  adapted  to  convey  water 
down  the  slopes  of  railway  and  other  works.  The  Pipes,  Bricks,  nnd  other  articles  have  been,  nnd 
continue  to  be  in  extensive  use  in  the  construction  and  draining  of  railway  and  other  important 
works,  a proof  of  the  estimation  in  whicli  they  are  held  by  the  Hngineers. 

THE  SKIRTING  TILES  protect  tlie  Plaster  on  the  Walls,  and  make  a neat  and  durable  finislu 
Vermin  cannot  harbour  about  them,  and  Oil-paint  of  any  colour  they  will  take  and  retain  for  a long 
time.  GARDEN-WALK  EDGING,  either  with  a bead  along  the  top  or  an  OG,  has  a noit  appearance, 
and  holds  up  the  soil,  but  does  not  shelter  insects  : it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  the  pur- 
pose on  account  of  its  durability.  DRAIN  ORATES  are  intended  to  prevent  Leaves.  Straws.  Sticks, 
and  other  things  from  choking  Drains  ; they  are  suited  to  gravelled-walks  in  Parks,  Pleasure- 
grounds,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  as  well  as  Streets,  Sculleries,  Courts,  Areas,  and  all  other  places 
where  water  enters  Drains,  CHANNEI,  BRICKS  supplied  of  different  lengths,  breadths,  and 
patterns,  to  lay  in  any  place  paved  with  flag  or  other  material  where  water  is  to  be  carried  offi 
WALL-COPING,  of  several  patterns  and  dimensions,  calculated  to  preserve  walls,  and  especially 
those  built  of  brioks  of  questionable  durability  ; one  of  the  patterns,  with  Bridge  Tiles  over  the 
joints,  is  uniform  with  the  Grecian  Tiles  for  Roofs.  CHIMNEY-TOPS  are  manufactured  to  suit 
Customers,  a few  patterns  are  always  ready  for  sale.  Many  smoky  chimneys,  which  had  not  been 
benefitted  by  any  other  means,  have  been  cured  by  a roomy  Pipe  three  feet  long,  pierced  all  over 
with  holes,  1J  inch  diameter. 

PUGGING  TILES  are  of  various  patterns,  to  place  in  partitions:  also,  under  chamber  floors  to 
prevent  the  noise  of  one  room  from  being  an  annoyance  in  others.  KILN-FLOOR  TILES  are  of  two 
sizes,  viz.,  9 inches  and  12inche9  square,  and  wcil  pierced  ; they  are  used  to  pave  Kilns  for  drying 
and  seasoning.  Malt,  Grain,  Ac.,  as  well  as  Wool  and  other  materials  used  by  manufacturers  and 
others.  FLUE  COVERS  are  cither  oblong  or  square,  about  2 inches  thick,  and  of  different  sizes ; 
they  are  used  to  lay  over  horizontal  Flues,  extending  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  mld-featliers  or 
partition-walls.  DRAINING  SHELLS,  whoso  form  is  well  known  to  be  like  a horse-shoe,  if  one 
looks  at  the  end  or  transverse  section  of  the  Tile,  nre  of  three  sizes,  viz.,  24  inches,  34  inches,  and 
44  inches  across  the  feet  or  bottom.  Of  Tcrro-Metallic  the  shells  are  very  durable,  and  are  usually 
placed  in  the  drains  upon  damaged  Roof-tiles  of  the  same  material. 

CHIMNEY  AND  OTHER  FUNNEL  LININGS,  instead  of  parget,  are  a desideratum  in  con- 
sequence, 1st,  of  its  being  illegal  as  well  as  inhuman  to  employ  climbing-boys;  2nd,  of  smoky 
chimneys  and  down-draughts,  owing  to  defects  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  between  the  flues,  and 
the  parget  having  perished  ; and.  3rd,  of  many  and  disastrous  fires  attributable  to  the  latter  defects. 
These  linings  are  made  of  a peculiar  mixture  of  materials  to  bear  heat  and  cold  ; they  are  of  different 
dimensions  and  forms  of  area,  and  are  unquestionably  deserving  of  attention  from  all  who  nre 
erecting  or  altering  chimneys  ; they  have  been  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
many  years  past,  and  with  entire  satisfaction. 

PIOW  TO  CUT  OR  FIT  TERRO-METALLIC  WARE  : rule  upon  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the 
article  the  lino  of  division  proposed,  then  with  the  cutting-end  of  a brick-hammer,  or  other 
instrument  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  chip  along  said  lines  to  the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  or  onc- 
ciglith  of  an  inch,  without  omitting  any  part,  and  always  deepest  at  the  arisses.  This  done,  the 
article  will  divide  under  a few  slight  taps  with  the  edge  of  a trowel,  or  other  similar  tool  in  weight 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  article.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  COLOUR  of  the 
articles,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  lime  or  other  similar  dust.— or  to  mortar,  the 
stains  from  which  cannot  be  removed.  Ridging  or  Hip  Tiles  should  be  pointed  early  on  a fine  day, 
and  in  mortar  almost  black  with  smith’s  realise  or  furnace  sand. 

THE  TILERIES  ARE  SITUATED  near  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  about  Three  Furlongs 
from  the  Main  Line  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  with  which  it  is  to  be  connected  os  soon  ns 
finished  by  a private  branch,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  from  the  Trent  t( 

“ — J—— transit!-**- “*■  1 ’ * 

mjjire. 

^u^Pti bie"  of"  extended ' andlucrativT  Commeroe.  -TKB-MA ii UI*ACTU!ftEB* IS*!? OT  IN  THE 
CARRYING  TRADE,  and  therefore  cannot  undertake  carriage  of  his  goods,  excepting  to  deliver 
them  alongside  of  carriages,  boats,  or  railway  trucks  at  his  own  wharfs  or  branch  railway,  at  which 
time  he  expects  them  to  be  signed  for  “ in  good  condition,”  and  responsibility  to  end  as  far  os  he  is 
concerned.  POSSIBLE  VARIATION  IN  SIZE  OF  ARTICLES-PIPES,  as  well  as  other  things 
contained  in  tlie  lists,  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  stated  dimensions  and  weights  ; they  are,  how- 
ever.  as  accurate  as  circumstances  permit,  and  sufficiently  so,  it  is  hoped,  for  general  information. 
E&5£SA.S558_.NOT  T0  PICK  THE  ARTICLES,  which  are  sorted  “ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  TRADE,"  as  soon  as  drawn  out  of  the  ovens,  and  having 
been  placed  upon  the  works  or  other  premises  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are  not  to  be  picked,  but 
taken  all  together  as  far  as  the  number  roquired  : still,  purchasers  mav  select  anv  of  the  lots  to  be 
supphed  from,  provided  they  do  not  rcieot  anv  of  the  articles.  NEWLY-DESIGNED  ARTICLES. 
AND  ALTERATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  EXTRA  CHARGES  for  new  moulds  or  altering  others,  and 
tor  extra  labour  m piercing,  nicking,  dividing,  or  altering  any  article  from  the  established  form  or 
d’S'c- N T is  ,en  times  ten  in  a hundred,  ten  of  which  make  a thousand.  TERMS 
RESPECTING  CREDIT,  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS.  AND  PAYMENT,  must  be  regulated  princi- 
pally by  the  nature  of  the  disbursements  in  the  trade,  and  partly  by  such  special  bargains  as  the 
v enter  into  ^Excise,  Wages,  and  'ot'heri  out-goings,  are  prompt  and  without  abate- 


manufacturer  n 


generally  in  all other  cases  the  prices  as  per  lists  respectively,  as  well  as  charges  for  new  or  altered  goods, 
are  to  be  paid  Tor  on  or  before  delivery  in  cash,  without  discount,  premium,  or  abatement,  or  the 
rTcpralwonmTn.nW to  “terest  at  the  rate  of  5 L per  cent,  per  annum,  until  paid.  REFER- 
IN  IMS  l EN  SABLE  in  special  bargains,  or  any  other  instance  where  goods  are  to  be  delivered 
before  they  shall  be  paid  for.  LETTERS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  to  cither  No.  4 Wharf, 
Macelesfield-street  South,  City-road  Basin,  London : or  to  The  Tileries,  Tun  stall,  Staffordshire 
Potteries. 


„ ."Ircon fide„r  they,"  the  TeiTo-Metalljc  Drain  Pipes,  “are  admirably  adapted,  from  their  material 
? «'! aS  rV?m  SlVr  Str"!«htness  and  Smoothness,  for  house  nnd  other  drains.”— 

fiSiSSS IfAiES if"-  Sm,°r  * *"*"«>  at  ton* 

, f heg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  necessity  of  its  taking  steps  to  procure  immediately 

ySftsSJ&resf}  sMSnL'SW*  01 pA«,  &.1XKES8K 

similar  to  the  model  presented  herewith,  for  the  Gullies  and  Gully  Drains  Fig  2 shews  the  mSSe’ 
m'c  nf,rtl^mSCcU,,c?hnr-pri'Stc>d«ins  'v.iUl  "e'Z s<=wers  ; and  asit  is  essenrialSa  • ’ 
economj  and  sound  construction,  that  they  should  be  worked  in  the  side  walls  whilst 
being  constructed,  I propose  that  a large  quantity  of  them  should  also  be  procured  * * 


UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


, both  as  regards 

e quantity  of  them  should  also  bo  procured!  ”*  3*  8*WCj8 
at  nraaent.  for  connecting  private  drains  with  the  sewers 


, I propose  t 

propose  that  in  lieu  of  using  bricks,  ns  at  "present  for 

or  C^rSS  “Mir *•**$  *”  “if  *•*{ 


tho  extrusive  vurks  called’TH^Tn.EllIER totl!e  01  "le  moot,  are 

has  been  partially  worked  for  a ceuturv  nisi  lili  tins  brow  lias  a semi-vitreous  quality  ; it 

into  increased  importance,  and  are  forw  .nfert  yenlre  l(?  manufactured  products  have  risen 

a eior  warded  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom;  consisting  of  Tiles 


Quarries,  Building  nnd  Flooring  Bricks,  Pipes  for  conveying  water,  and  other  similar  articles  of 
very  superior  hardness  and  durability.  At  these  works  steam-engines  are  used  for  crushing  and 
preparing  the  clay.’'— History,  etc.,  of  the  horough  <tf  Stoke-upon-  Trent,  by  John  Ward,  Esq.,  page  100. 
Sxmpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1838. 

, ‘A  mode  of  Tiling  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  there  are  specimens  still  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  is  thus  described  by  Borgnis  (‘  Traite  de  Construction,’  p.253),  a description  follows,  with 
plans  and  sections  of  the  ‘ Italian' Tiles,  2 B and  2 C,  p.  956,  and  sec.  1924 the  mode  of  Tiling 
exhibited  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea,  is  given  iu  the  engravings  of  that  Temple  in  the  Un- 
edited Antiquities  of  Attica.’  After  describing  this  mode  of1  Grecian  Tiling,  D 2 and  E 2,  with  plans 
and  sections,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  effect  of  these  Tiles  is  remarkablv  good,  nnd  imitations  of  them 
might  be  introduced  in  Villas  and  cottages  with  excellent  effect.”— P.  956,  and  sec.  1925. 

“Which  <viz..  Flat  or  Plain  Hoof  Tiles,  with  lower  ends  ornamental)  would  produce  an 
agreeable  shade,  shewing  off  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines  that 
this  species  of  material  is  capable  of  producing.”  P.229,  and  sec.  459,  where  the  Tiles  are  figured. 

“ The  Tiles  being  formed  of  Terro-M etalffo  Earth,  have  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  Cast-iron ; they 
nre  almost  equally  hard,  and  must,  from  their  nature,  be  incomparably  more  durable.  In  short,  we 
consider  them  as  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings.  « * * * 
There  arc  suitable  Ridge-Tiles.  Hip-Tiles,  Valley-Tiles,  nnd  mnny  others,  all  manufactured  bv  Mr. 
Peake,  in  the  same  superior  style.”—  Page  648,  and  sec.  1368,  Loudon's  Enctjcloptediti  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
ami  Villa  Architecture.  Longman  and  Co.,  1833. 

“Everything  tending  to  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  machinery  is  now  peculiarly 
deserving  of  public  attention.  We  have  been  much  interested  by  the  sight  of  a newly-introduced 
material  for  lining  flues,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Peake,  of  Tunstall,  Stafford- 
shire, whose  various  important  Terro-Metallio  improvements  nre  so  popularly  known  through 
‘ Loudon's  Eneyelopaulin.’  This  species  of  piping  is  so  exceedingly  cheap' that  it  will  cause  no  very 
material  additional  expense  in  the  construction  of  chimneys  ; it  can  sustain  no  injury  from  tho 
action  of  fire,  and  as  it  presents  a perfectly  smooth  channel  for  the  sweeping  machine,  so  it  also  requires 
le~  ; frequent  cleansing  than  a common  chimney,  as  it  affords  no  lodgment  for  soot.”— bneffida  Iris, 
14  th  Dec.  1841. 


LISTS  TO  CONTAIN  NEARLY  ALL  THE  ARTICLES,  WITH  OTHER  DETAILS  RESPECTING  THEM,  ARE  TO  BE  READY  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  A SHORT  TIME. 


No.  1.  Plain  Roofing  Tiles. 

No.  2.  Ornamental  Roofing  Tilt 
of  six  patterns 
Ail  Pan  Tiles. 


j Grecian  Tiles. 


/ e to  sketches  of  some  of  the  articles : — They  are  to  a scale  of  3-4/As  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or  thereabouts. 


3.  Plain  Gable  Tile. 

A 3.  Italian  Ridge. 

No.  4.  Gapped  Ridge  Tile. 

5.  Plain  Ridge. 

C 5 to  F F 5.  Plain  Saddle, 

„ grooved  for  ornaments. 
C 5 to  F 1-  Rolled  Saddle, 

grooved  for  ornaments. 
L 5.  Pyramid  Ridge. 

C 5,  Vandyke  Ridge. 


D 5.  Trefoil  Ridge. 

E .5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

F 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

I F 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

(i  5.  Inverted  Arch  liidge. 

6.  Capped  Ridge. 

A 6.  Gothic  Cap  Ridge. 

7.  Rolled  Top  Ridge. 

19.  Quoined  Hips. 

LL  Quoined  Yallies. 


A.1&)  , 

B 13. 1 1 

} Paving  Tiles. 
15.  Paving  Tiles. 
A 15.  Paving  Tiles. 
No.  16.  Paving  Tiles. 

17.  Skirting  Tile. 

18.  Skirting  Tile. 
19  Skirting  Tile 


2L  Paving  Bricks. 
30.  Channel  Brick. 
D 30.  Channel  Tile. 
33.  Kiln-floor  Tile. 
40.  Wall  Coping. 
4L  Wall  Coping. 


52.  Rebated  Pipe. 

57.  Socket  Pipe. 

6L  Conioal  Pipe. 

B 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 64.  Flue  Lining. 

0 65.  Chimney  Top. 

06.  Chimney  Top. 

67.  Chimney  Top. 

[Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall] 


THE  BUILDER. 


1JIRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  Wharf.  KuikAh.  Morafoetur.n  and  E-tfg™ 

above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  a*  a short  • and 

Diving  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  5and,  Gravel,  uncus.  iuw, 
Dutch  Clinkers  of  every  description. 


Equitable  union  building  and 

TRADING  CnHl’-yXih  Wldonhani-teiraoe,  Old  dh  P^^rMj 


TRADING 
: LONG  ‘ 


fficdiS^siSuS^ 

RICHARD  MAY,  Surveyor,  90,  Lcadenhalt-streec,  city. 


TO  BRIOK  MAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

FIFTEEN  ACRES,  Miles  from  London 

Bridge. —The  last  portion  of  Pcokliam  RondEstote.  jnrtriven 

freehold.  It  contains  a large  quantity  of  capitalbnok  eartn,  one 
E„.  from  the J A SST3S? .KiSiSJeK&S! 
is™niy  Similes from  Loudon  Bridge,  and  is ,"c1.1 '',”^1  SHfGLE 
diatcnttcntionOf  hrickmakers  and  builders.— Apyly  to  Mr.  SINGLE, 
Auctioneer,  &o-  3 1,  Coleman -street,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS.  . - 

A GOOD  Practical  Joiner  in  Possession  or 

Steam-Engine  and  Boiler,  Shafting,  gaw-b^h.  Saws,  &e 
.mrrSW  Of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-rireet,  Covent; 
gnrLB.'' Competent  to  work  the  engine. 


CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— For  SALE, 

HAN'S  MARCHER  and  Co.,  11,  Parliament-street,  Hull. 


ONSIGNED  from  the  Foundries,  to  be 

1 immediately  TURNED  INTO  CASH,  and  will  bcconse- 
qucntl y aold  at  au  l MM EN SE  SACRIFICE,  as  the  pnocs  attached 
will  shew,  • 


C' 


.STcK-tod  Ourrrf  MmlM*  “«*  *“UM 

B^gtSf^SSSNS^lll!<SS  W mums,  from 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g ri  tnent  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

c t I, nd  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

£ 2 width  and  thickness,  from  i inch to  11  inch ^thiok  . 

“ =-  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK.  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASU. 
< SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton -road,  PimLco 

(late  0.  Moore  and  Son). 


Ditto  ditto 

3.000  Air  Bricks,  Skeleton,  3Jd.  each. 

1.000  Ditto  Half,  21d.  each. 
Angle  Mangers,  1C 


1 lialf  pounds  to  13  lbs.  at  71. 


If  EASEHOLD  HOUSES.-TO  BE  SOLD 

■ A or  LET,  several  Excellent  Carcases  of  Eight-roomed  Houses, 
very  eligibly  situate  at  Walworth  Part  of  t mYrchit?c 

outstanding  if  required  — Apply  to  F.  POUGET,  Esq.,  Arcnitcci, 
53,  Triuity-squarc.  Southwark. 


Angle  Mangers,  nis.  “in. 

Stable-grates  and  Frames,  -Is.  each. 

10  Tons  Sash  Weights,  4 lbs.  nfdng  n 

^ BOO  Navvy  Barrow-wheels,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

Address,  B.  E.,  3,  Bcaufort-place,  Chelsea,  London. 

N.B.  A quantity  of  Rain-pipes  ami  Gutters  equally  cheap. 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  instantly  in 
stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of  luachine  prepared 
■Mouldings  which  are  fin  shed  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
mirtib-  o^rkmaiship.— Soutliw«»rk  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  and 
Uld  Burge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars. 

ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

. * Dare.MAIIOGANYand TIMBER MERCHA^.Bemond- 

sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers  Arms.  SEASONED ' FLOOR- 
IN'G,  WATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDI NOS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  aud .Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  hoards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; I anttle,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  AR  sa^  preparad 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  i except,  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
null  prices,  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


VALUABLE  WATERSIDE  PREMISES.  OROSVENOR 
BASIN,  rimiilv'.'.  — 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  a most  Com- 

modious  WHARF,  with  Large  Sheds  and  Stabling, ,a  PWj 
erful  Crane,  and  eighty  feet  frontage  to  It well  adapted 

for  the  Stone.  Slate,  or  Coal  Trade,  and 

further  particulars  aud  terms,  apply  to  Messrs.  Ev  LKS1  ILLi  an 
HORNE,  Auctioneers  and  Est  ite  Agents,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1, 
Little  Smith-street,  Westminster, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  . 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

next. the  complete  BUILDING  PREMISES  of  the  . late 
Firm  of  GRISSELL  and  PETO,  of  Lambeth,  anil  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  The  1 remises  havea 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 
A Premium  will  NOT  he  required  ; and  the  party  taking  the 
premises  will  only  bo  required  to  pay  for  such  portion  of  the  llant 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs.  W1N- 
STANLEY  aud  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

SPACIOUS  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  PADDINGTON. 

rrtO  BE  LET,  with  Immediate  Possession, 

.EL  a CAPITAL  HOUSE  and  SHOP,,  with  extensive  ware- 
house, workshop,  stable,  and  coach-house,  in  the  rear,  wtuate  58, 
Dudley-grovc,  llarrow-road,  near  the  Great  Western  Terminus, 
suitable  for  a respectable  linendraper,  or  any  other  business  ~ 
quiring  good  showrooms  in  an  improving  and  increasing  nei 
bourhood.  Maybe  viewed  by  application,  and  particulars  bad  of 
Messrs.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE,  AucOoncer^&o.,No.  • - 

Smith-street,  Westminster; 

Bishop’s-rood,  Bayswater. 


TO  CARPENTERS.  . - „ „ „ „ 

mo  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease,  dated  1845,  for 

H goyen,  Fourteen,  or  Twentv-one  Years,  and  Goodwill  of  a 
CARPENTER’S  BUSIN  ESS,  Established  upwards  of  Fifty  Years, 
in  consequence  of  the  <Ka,tll  of  the  Proprietor.  The  rent  45/.  a year, 
witli  good  Workshops  and  Yard.— Particulars  may  be  had  by  appli- 
cation to  Sirs.  PILBROUGH,  New  Millmanstrcct,  Foundling 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABIN F.Tj  AND  COACII  MAKERS,.  Tonbridge 

TO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate ‘No.  12,  Dorset-placc,  Dor- 
set-squarc,  in  the  iramediato  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park,  com- 
prising a most  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  IV 

— ‘ are  premises  adapted  t<  ’ ' " J ,_1 

,„.ow  j 1,  excellent  workshops,  c 

d other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 

water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkcutting,  turn- 
ing, Ac.  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  be  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply 
premises  between  10  aud  4.  No  written  applications  cm 


rpO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-Estab- 

JL  lished  BUSINESS  of  a PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and 
GLAZIER,  many  years  successfully  carried  on  by  the  present  pr< 
prietor,  who  is  about  to  retire,  and  presenting  unusual  advantage 
—Full  particulars,  with  cards  to  view,  may  be  obtained  at  th 
offices  of  Mr.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Laud  Surveyor,  Estate  Aue 
tioucer,  Agent  aud  Valuer,  3,  New  Inn,  Strand,  London,  aud  Sun- 
bury,  Middlesex. 

N.B.  Estates  and  Businesses  always  on  sale.  Laud  Surveyed. 
Farming  Stock  and  Timber  carefully  valued 


SiLI=E3  BIT  AUCTIOIf. 

STBEATHAM  COMMON.- To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nursery 
men.  Builders,  and  others  eu  gaged  in  Planting. 

Messrs,  protheroe  and  morris 

will  submit  to  public  competition  by  AUCTION,  c_  . . 
Premises,  Streatham  Nursery,  Strcatbam  Common  (about  900  yards 
from  the  Churchl,  on  MONDAY,  November  1st,  1817,  and  folio' 
ing  days,  at  Eleven  o'clock  (by  ordor  of  the  proprietor,  in  order  ... 
clear  the  ground),  the  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  Fine  Standard  and  Dwarf  trained  and  un- 
trained Fruit  Trees,  New  Ornamental  i aud  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
Forest  Trees,  Fine  Evcrgrceus,  American  Plants,  Standard  and 
Divnrf  Roses.  Ac,  Also  sonic  fine  specimen  Heaths,  Azalea  Indica, 
Large  Camellias,  well  set  with  bloom,  fine  Scarlet  Rhododendrons, 
Ac. — May  he  viewed  prior  to  the  s:ile.  Catalogues  (Is,  each,  return- 
able to  purchasers!,  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  American  Nursery,  Lcytonstone. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUT1LRS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

TH  E Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
the  ed"es  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the^argest  establishment  can  he  opened  or 
the  greatest  possible  cose  without  the  use  of  maoh mem  Th«r 
suoeriority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hii^es.coMequMUb' 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained  or  get  out  of order  1 and  are  eaW. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  n*'“=  gear  im'v  used 1 for  ron 
abutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  tlic  shutters  made  to  tirnw  up  iu 

any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  mu- 
chfnery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 
INJUNCTION. 

Bunn  EL--.: 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found 

favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  i n ; the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  lias  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  nil  lufnngcmcuta  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  - 

fnTH  if  PRICES'  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCEDiOnd  BUNNE^T 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  HIE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  rms> 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  1 atenti  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 

shutters  it  is  indispensable.  , 

Some  thousands  of  Buunctt  and  Corpc  s Shutters  liav  e 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  wimt  ol  strcngcn  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee^ 
Shutter's  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  tvvr 

“S  y&gSSSSSSXS&t  REYOIVINQ  WOOD.jqiU»nJra 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being. fitted  with 
gear,  and  proticr  metallic  hinges,  without  which  •—  """ 

^BUNNETT^and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufoe- 
tureni'  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOO  LOIN  GS  &c  , I N 
BRASS,  COPPER. OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  ntted  with  iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  P'ain  .«  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Mmiitlea, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  I mines  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  , _ , 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  V orks,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cntting-n,..- 
chiues  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


London  provincial  joint 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  ami  Borrowers 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  oflered  by  this  Office 
Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  IN  YMPMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  I.oW  RATES  uf  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  N ieholas-laue.  Lombard-street. 


THE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Established  1837.  Empowered 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  3rd  Viet.  Cap.  20,  and  10th  V let. 
Cap.  l,  62,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


George  Bouscfield,  Esq. 
Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  and  Aid. 
Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq. 

John  Dixon,  Esq. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  HolHer,  Esq- 
Charles  Hindlcy,  Esq.  M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 

S.  Morton  Peto.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 
Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Edward  Smith,  Esq. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 
John  Wilks,  Esq. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rrilMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muirs  Patent 
Machinery  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  ana 
water-carnnec,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 

lar8e-  Address  to  HENRY  80UTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gilli  ugh  am-stree  t,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD; OF 
"■YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 
PROCESS.  . . _ , 

BMIE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders.  Shin  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  »«««* 
Mills  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotlierhithe,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possime 
manner  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  ana 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  IT. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City.  . 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  hoards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  oenk  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


MTjALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

7 7 KNOTTING.— This newlv-discovered LiiJtUd Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Muuy  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  withoutsuccess. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  iu  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

I n the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
witli  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  ■ ' 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  n substitute  for  Paint  Tho  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  Successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  Bix  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
di-occs;  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  _Tke 
dvc-  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
si  Stamford-Strcet,  Blackfi-lars-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  6d.  and 
Is  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  maybe  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 

Ty'o1dTilso  at  tiie  office  of  “Tuf.  Builder,'’  2,  Y'ork-etreet,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


HUDSON  and  MILLER  beg  to  announce 

, that  the  NEXT  SALE  of  TIMBER  on  the  above  Estate 


Secretary— Dr.  Thomas  Pr  ... 

L Assurances  are  grauted  on  Houses,  Buildings,  and  Goods,  Ships 
in  Dock,  Farming  Stock,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property  - ~ 

lowest  rate  consistent  with  security. 

2.  Losses  paid  immediately  on  proof,  without  deduction  of  ilis- 

3.  Rent  assured. 

4.  No  expense  attendant  on  Transfers  from  other  Offices. 

(5.  A Seven  Years’  Policy  issued,  on  payment  of  the  premium  and 
duty  for  six  years  only. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  to  Surveyors,  Auctioneers,  Soli- 


B1 


.........  „.i  the  above  Estati 

will  take  place  in  the  Wood,  ou  TUESDAY.  November  9, 1817.  at  11 
o clock  precisely,  and  will  include  r-no  large  Beech  Trees,  1.300  Small 

a=„  m now  growing  in  the  said 

a Faggots.  The  Estate  is 
ibout  seven  miles  from  the 
l a good  rood  leading 
...  . ........  t..„.  ...  the  Sale ; £lo.  percent 

o be  paid  as  a deposit,  and  approved  BilLs  at  six  months  for  the 
pai  ment  ol  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  Larch  Poles 
f 1 , t aggots.  which  are  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Catalogues  may 
Ap„  . , , , . -!.e  Pnncipal  Inns  m the  neighbourhood;  of  Mr. 

,! ALLIS,  Steward,  on  the  Estate;  nt  GARRA WAY’S.  Lon- 
Fl<- Aurtionecr,  Dunstable  Road  ; and  at  the 
'Lne  ol  Mi.  G.  HUDSON,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  Woolwich, 


Beech,  105  Asp,  i 
’"ood,  also  100  Laron  Poles,  and  ] 
lenty-ejght  miles  from  London,  a 

mnd  Junction  Canal  at  Boxmo. .,  ..  ...  

. ,I"a>’  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale  ; £10.  per  ci 


ALL  the  CAPITAL  MATERIALS  of  the 

RESIDENCE,  OFFICES,  and  STALLING,  No.  6,  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley -square,  by  Mr.  JOHN  DAWSON,  upon  the  Pre- 
mises, m Lots,  to  be  immediately  taken  down  and  cleared  by  the 
purchasers,  oil  TUESDAY,  November  9th,  all  the  Valuable  Mate- 
rials of  the  above-named  Mansion,  Offices  and  Stabling,  consistin'- 
ot  a large  quantity  of  sound  Brickwork,  Portland  and  other  Pave“ 
incuts.  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  numerous  Sashes  and  Doors, 
ater-closets.  Iron  Repository,  Grates,  Range,  Copper,  and  other 
features  and  fitments.  Lead  1*  lots.  Gutters.  Pipes,  Cisterns,  Ac  , all 
of  which  will  be  distinctly  marked  out  in  lots,  and  mnv  be  viewed 
on  the  SATURDAY  and  MONDAY  preceding  the  sale,  when  Cata- 
logues  may  be  had  nt  Mr.  JOHN  DAWSON’S  Auction  Offices’  31, 
Pall  MalL  (Clerks’  entrance,  31,  St.  J ames’s-squorc.) 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION.—Established  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  Reign  of  King 
George  the  First,  a.d.  1720.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  Cortihill,  aud  it) 
lt^ent-streek 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Gross  Profits  are  given  to  the  Assured,  tlic 
Corporation  taking  the  remaining  third,  out  of  which  they  pay  the 
expenses  of  carrying  ou  this  department,  thus  giving  the  public  all 
the  benefits  derived  from  Mutual  Assurance,  and  all  tlic  security 
afforded  by  an  old  and  opulent  Corporation.  The  Profits  are  added 
ns  a Bonus  to  the  Policy,  or  paid  iu  Cosh,  or  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  tile  future  Annual  Premiums. 

A lower  fixed  rate  without  abatement. 

ANNUAL  I-RF.MIUMS  FOR  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  £100. 


Age. 

Participating. 

N on-participating. 

£.  s.  d. 

2 0 2 

1 15  11 

40 

2 10  8 

60 

6 12  5 

6 5 11 

Prospectuses,  containing  a variety  of  modes  of  effecting  Life 
Assurance,  and  all  information,  may  be  had  by  a personal,  or 
written,  application  to  the  Actuary. 

Fire  Insurances  on  every  description  of  Property  at  Moderate 
Rates,  and  Marine  Aesuranocs  at  the  Current  Premiums. 

JOHN ; LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 

TUTION,  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street.  Lin- 
eoln’s-inu  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; and  also  to 
afford  Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.,  Carlton  Villas,  Edgwarc-road. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P..  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

Thos.  Grisscll,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq..  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapliam-common. 

John  A' ale,  Esq.,  Devonshire-place,  Edgware-road. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Stephen  Bird,  Esq., 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  | George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 

treasurer. —Mr.  George  Bird,  33,  Edgware-road. 
bankers. — -Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co.,  I,  Cavendish-square. 
secretary. — Mr.  William  Grubb. 

The  Man;::  ing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  are 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations;  and  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  I lonations  aud  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Craw  ford-street,  Morylehone, 
and  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 

Offices,  Poland  House,  Broad-street, : Golden-square,  where  all 
communications  arc  requested  to  be  sent.— Attendance,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  from  10  to  A 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  10,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen- 
streef,  LincoluV-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the-Fields, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  : 


TO 'MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STEADY 

YOUNG  MAN  from  (lie  country.  Employment  in  the 
iup  Business.  Address,  if  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  W.  W.,  No. 
rietta-street,  Mauchcstcr-square. 


IZ.X.T7STB.ATIONS. 

Wooden  Pulpit,  Wenden  Churob,  Essex 

Groups  in  Lyceum  Theatre,  Modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Respectable  Man,  of  pood 

address,  a SITUATION  ns  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
MANAGER  of  WORKS.  JK  is  a thoroughly  practical  man.  and 
a good  plain  Draughtsman.  To  any  engineer  or  builder  connected 
with  the  erection  of  gas  works,  he  would  lie  an  acquisition.— Ad- 
dress. pre-paid,  to  A.  A..  13.  Swallow-street,  Regent's  Quadrant— 
Respectable  references  can  be  giTen. 


Contracts  for  Sheffield  new 

BARRACKS-NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS.— Royal  Engi- 
neer's Office,  Manchester,  20th  October,  1847.  — The  principal 
Officers  of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance  hereby  give  notice,  that  they 
will  RECEIVE  l’ROPOSALS  from  such  persons  as  desire  to  enter 
into  a CONTRACT  for  the  ERECTION  of  OFFICERS’  BAR- 
RACKS, with  Mess  Establishments,  nt  Owlerton,  near  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire.— Persond  desiring  to  tender  will  receive  every  informa- 
tion respecting  this  contract,  on  application  at  the  Royal  Engi- 
neer's Office,  at  Owlerton,  near  Sheffield,  where  they  may  also 
obtain  the  terms  of  contract,  with  Specifications  for  the  several 
descriptions  of  artificers' work  required,  upon  making  a deposit  of 
II.  for  the  specifications,  which  deposit  will  be  repaid  when  tho 
specifications  are  returned.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  that  no  altera- 
tion whatever  shall  he  made  in  the  specifications,  and  that  no 
observations  shall  be  written  upon  them  ; and  notice  is  hereby- 
given,  that  if  the  said  specifications  be  in  any  manner  defaced  or 
soiled,  the  sum  deposited  for  them  will  not  be  returned.  Tho 
person  whose  tender  shall  he  accepted  will  bo  required  to  enter 
into  a bond,  with  two  eligible  securities,  to  be  bound,  jointly  and. 
separately,  under  a penalty  of  2,0001.  sterling,  to  the  due. perform- 
ance of  this  contract.  The  tenders  to  be  scaled  and  delivered  on 
or  before  the  32nd  day  of  November,  1817.  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  endorsed 
" Tender  for  Works  at  the  Barracks  at  Owlerton,  near  Sheffield." 

N.B.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender. 

T.  FOSTER,  Major,  and  Commanding  Royal  Engineer. 


Art  and  Artists  to  be  Honoured— Their  Value— Means  of 
I nduoing  Love  of  Art—  I mportant  Changes  in  London  School 

of  Design— The  National  Collections 

Architectural  Notes  in  Manchester  


Doings  in  Bristol. 


Construction  of  the  Lighthouse  at  the  Port  of  Havana  . . 

French  Goods  

Construction  of  Cheap  Sewers  . Chester  and  Manchester 

Meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Birmingham 

Wooden  Pulpit— Wenden  Church,  Essex 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

Oroupsin  Carton  Pifirre.  in  Lyceum  Theatre 

What  is  High  Art  ?— I>eeorative-Art  Society 

Movements  of  Populations  in  Towns  

Public  Parks— Copenhagen  fields 

Notes 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PERSON  wishes  for  a Situation  in  an 

Architect’s  Office,  or  as  Under  Clerk  of  the  Works.  He  has 
served  his  time  to  uu  architect,  and  lias  since  been  with  a builder. 
He  also  understands  surveying,  levelling,  use  of  the  theodolite,  &c. 
Address,  W.  II.  14,  MichaeVs-placc,  Brompton. 


A YOUNG  MAN 

ENGAGEMENT  : is  c 
ing  drawings  ; is  acquainted  « 
Ac.,  and  having  a thorough  pi 
take  the  superintendence  of  ' 
wood-street,  Pimlico. 


aged  31,  wishes  for  an 

capable  of  milking  out  fair  and  work- 
with  measuring,  takiugout  quantities, 
practical  knowledge,  is  realty  to  uiider- 
\Vorks.— Address.  T.  K„  No.  2,  Charl- 


the  Provinces 


Railway  Jottings. 


Correspondence . 


Miscellanea 


TO  1 RON  FOUNDERS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  23  years,  wishes 

fur  a SITUATION  as  Entering  Goods,  or  Time  and  Prime- 
Cost  Clerk,  having  been  for  the  last  five  years  engaged  in  the  above 
capacities  —Address,  pro-paid,  to  C.  T.,  Mr.  Laugh, im,  1,  Oxford- 
terrace,  Edgware-road,  Loudon. 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES, 

WANTED  TO  BORROW  150/.  The  Se- 
curity given  will  be  Two  Houses,  let  nt  641.  per  annum.— 
Address  to  J.  P.,  No.  16,  Hendon-strect,  Vauxhull  Bridge-road, 
Pimlico. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Hamlets. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  tho 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets',  (exclud- 
ing St.  Katherine’s  and  Blaekwall  Marsh,)  at  their  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  W EDN ESDAY,  the  JOth  day  of  November,  at  Two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  precisely,  ut  the  office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  AJie- 
street,  Goodman's-fielas,  will  be  ready  to  receive  TEN  DEliS  (sealed 
up)  from  any  persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  lor 
the  works  necessary  in  EXTENDING  THE  SEWER  aloug  Pntch- 
ard’s-road,  being  a length  of 633  feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  Culvert, 
being  a length,  of  512  feet,  aud  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  for  a length  of 
340  feet,  and  along  Sohool-house-lanc,  for  a length  of  491  feet. 
Plaus  and  Specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  the  F onus  of 
Tender,  mav  be  inspected  at  tho  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  tho 
hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o'Clock.  Separate  Contracts,  aud  sepa- 
rate Tenders,  to  be  indorsed  with  the  name  of  ttic  work  contracted 
for,  will  be  required  for  each  of  the  said  several  works  respectively. 
The  Contractors  will  be  required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to 
secure  the  due  execution  of  the  said  Contracts,  and  to  give  tho 
names  aud  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient 
penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  the  said  works.  The  expense 
of  the  deeds  will  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  : no  tender  'rill 
be  received  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  ten- 
dering, or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to 
answer  when  called  upon.— Dated  this  28th  day  of  October,  1847. 

John  william  unWin, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 


CITY  PANIC  ! 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  been 

disengaged  from  a Builder's  Office,  in  consequence  of  the 
existing  Panic,  wishes  for  IMMEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT  in  a 
similar  or  any  other  office,  at  a moderate  salary.  He  writes  a good 
hand,  aud  is  a most  expeditious  calculator.  The  most  respectable 
references  will  be  given.— Address  to  A.  B.,  at  Southam’s  Saw  Mills, 
Grosvcnor  Basin,  Pimlico. 


MONEY. — £500  to  £1,000  required  for  the 

establishment  of  a public  undertaking.  Security,  with 
ample  interest,  will  be  given.  The  investment  is  suitable  to  a 
Builder  desirous  of  an  extensive  contract,  or  an  appointment  in  the 
Company  will  be  given  to  a competent  person.— Fur  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  A.  WALKER  and  Co.,  23,  Biliter-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Time-keeper, 

Ac,— Address,  A.  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURYEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

SLANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

T in  either  of  the  above  offices.  He  is  accustomed  to  taking 
quantities,  measuring,  estimating,  drawing,  and  the  usual 
fine.  — Address,  C.  D.,  Mnbin's  Library,  13,  Grosveuor-rotv, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  carrying  on  a highly  re- 
spectable practice  in  the  above  profession,  in  nu  important 
and  rapi  dly  increasing  town  in  the  Soutli  of  England,  being  about 
to  retire  therefrom,  wishes  to  meet  with  a respectable  and  compe- 
tent person,  whom  lie  may,  for  a fair  consideration,  introduce  ns  his 
successor.  Tnis  would  be  found  a most  desirable  opportunity  for 
any  gentleman  of  ability  wishing  to  establish  himself  in  practice. 
— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  11.  POPE,  wholesale  sta- 
tioner, 22,  Budgc-row,  Watliug-street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED  to  article  himself  for  Three 

Y ears  to  the  Plumbing  Business,  a Young  Man,  Twenty 
Years  of  Age,  who  has  (some  little  knowledge  of  the  business;  tt 
premium  will  bo  given  in  proportion  to  wages  he  receives.— Address, 
H.  H.  P.,95,  Westbourn-street,  Pimlico. 


SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 

PROFESSOR  HARMAN  LEWIS,  A.M., 

'rill  COMMENCE  a FOUR  MONTHS' COURSE  on  the 
" Theory  and  Practice  of  Levelling  and  Surveying,”  on  T U ESDA  V , 
November  9th,  at  a } past  10  o'clock  a m.  Fee,  5!.  Further  informa- 
tion mav  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  College. 

FRANCIS  W.  NEWMAN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Alts. 
CM  AS.  C.  ATKINSON.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
University  College,  Loudon,  28th  October,  1847. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpiIE  Advertiser  is  desirous  to  meet  with 

JL  u Gentleman  who  would  require  an  Assistant  for  completing 
Architectural  Designs.  The  advertiser  undertakes  Perspective 
Drawings  in  the  Architect's  office.— For  further  particulars,  inquire 
for  Mr.  EDWARDS,  16,  Woodstock-street,  Boud-street. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  Apprentice  (in  doors)  a 

Youth,  of  respectable  connections,  who  has  been  for  some 
months  in  the  Trade,  but  whom  it  is  now,  from  circumstances,  de- 
sirable to  turn-over  for  the  remainder  of  his  indentures.  A small 
premium  will  bo  given,  and  good  references  required.— Address, 
A.  B.,  81,  Blackman-strect,  Borough. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  filled  the  above 

situations,  and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness, having  finished  his  engagement,  wishes  to  meet  with  Employ- 
ment in  either  of  the  above  offices,  to  prepare  plans,  measure  work, 
make  working  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  write  specifications, 
keep  books,  Ac.  Ac.  Any  party  requiring  assistance  will  find  the 
Advertiser  thoroughly  qualified  iu  all  the  branches,  at  a moderate 
salary.— Address  to  A.  B.,  77,  Judd-street,  Brunswick-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person,  who 

thoroughly  understands  Ins  business,  having  erected  many 
houses  for  himself,  also  completed  several  contracts,  a SITUATION 
as  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  in  a Carpenter  and 
Joiner's  Shop.  No  objection  to  the  Country.  Every  satisfactory 
reference  o n be  given.— Address,  M.  A.  L„  at  Mr.  F.  W.  Lankstou, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  38,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Euston-squnre, 
where  every  particular  may  be  obtained. 


JILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INS  I l 

TUTION,  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lin 
inn  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; und  also  tc 
Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 


ANY  Person  having  a Pair  of  Cast-Iron 

Hollow  COLUMNS,  10  feet  6 iuches  high,  exclusive  of  base, 
fluted,  with  Ionic  or  Fancy  Caps,  TO  DISPOSE  OF,  on  moderate 
terms,  may  hear  of  a Purchaser  by  applying  to  Edw.  Hoinershan, 
Builder,  Canterbury. 


WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  a Practical 

Man  of  active  and  persevering  habits,  age  30,  a SITUA- 
TION in  a Builder’s  or  other  office  ; is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  routiue  of  a Builder's  office,  including  Measuring,  Valuing, 
Estimating,  Book-keeping,  aud  making  out  Accounts ; can  prepare 
Specifications  and  Drawings,  aud  Superintend  Workmen.  Salary, 
31s.  per  week.  Satisfactory  testimonials.— Address,  B.  B.  B.,  at 
the  office  of  '*  Tho  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Hugh  Biers,  Esq.,  Carlton  Villus,  Edgware-road. 
VICE-rittSIDESTS. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Grc.it  George-street,  Westminster. 
Tlios.  Orissell,  E>q.,  F.S.A..  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clupiiam-common. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Dcvoushirc-place,  Edgware-road. 


WANTED,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  fully 

competent  to  undertake  the  Erection  of  some  Cottages  a 
short  distance  from  London,  aud,  if  necessary,  to  execute  some 
superior  joiner's  work.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  be  strongly 
recommended  for  sobriety,  activity,  Ac.  A middle-aged  man  would 
he  preferred  who  has  been  used  to  the  superintendence  of  workmen. 
—Address,  with  particulars,  to  H.  It.,  office  of  “The  Builder,” 2, 
Y ork-street,  Covent-garden. 


1RONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lanc,  and  Charles-strcct,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  IV M.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  "hole  of  the  business  is  nu  w solely  bis  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  sucli 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  tor  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipe  Heads.  Shoes,  ice. 


TO  RAILROAD  COMPANIES.  CONTRACTORS,  SUR- 
VEYORS, AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  an  Engagement,  by  a middle- 

aged  Person,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
Building  Business  iu  all  its  branches,  and  the  qualities  of  materials : 
also  the  office  department.  Can  measure  work,  take  out  quantities, 
act  as  Clerk  in  the  office,  Clerk  of  Works,  General  Foreman,  or  in  a 
Joiner’s  Shop.  Has  been  in  the  employment  of  an  eminent  builder 
above  two  years,  to  whom  reference  can  be  given. — Direct  post-paid, 
to  0.  P.  office  of  “The  Builder, ”3,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

s ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g?i  XX  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
q 3 and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
“ ? width  and  thickness,  from  1 inch  to  u inch  thick. 
t-“  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANIL1NGS,  SASH 
•4  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  IV.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wjlton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Soul. 

ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  Consumers  generally,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
stock  n large  and  very  general  assortment  of  1 leparcd  Floor  Jloards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parellel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  fit  for  immediate  use;  also  a variety  of  machine-prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
qu&Utyof  workmanship— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Baukaide,  and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 

rri  ADAMS  (from  Bvron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X • Dar '.MAIIOGAN  YaudTIMTlEK  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  j LOOK- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cat  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  V ainscut,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ao.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  unit, 
aud  Fir  Laths ; Wheel  wrigbU’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  or  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac' Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
CanaL  Gooas  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghara-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


The  general  wood-cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  despatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  aud  tougue- 
ing  a hoard  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att.  ntiou  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks.  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working,  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  dono  at  the  usual  cliarges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manuer.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  sbriuka.u  mo 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  aud  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial. all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licences  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company. 
28,  New  IS ro iid-street.  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  in  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Paientee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 
cun  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  tec  irity  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  nnd  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
caunot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  rna- 
chiner.v,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving I RON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  iD 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  lias  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
I utent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  aud  BUNNETT 
A^DCORPEa  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
ccmex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
S?p  rTirm-;  jron  gutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years' practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 

t“p  ,u  "d"'  “*  ft  «<■»*.  i»» 
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makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  uo  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  nnd  Mmufnr 
turers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  T in 
BRASS.  COPPER. OR  ZINC.  F(  >R  SHOP-pRi .NTS,  WINDOWS 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES W1JOWS’ 
Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Z;nc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  aud  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contract-,  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  28.  Lombard -street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford 
Kent. 

Steam-engines.  Sawing,  Planing,  anti  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  1’ians,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  m operation  at  the  Works. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keens  on  assorment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  aud  Full  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
aiid  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices. — CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


H 


OT- WATER  APPARATUS. — The 


churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warenorses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  aud  every  variety  of  purpose  for  wliich  artificial 
beat  is  required.  Within  the  last  tweut.'  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  foi  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  83, 
Dorset-strcet.  Fleet-stfeet. 


Artesian  wells,  boring  tools, 

PUMPS,  Ac.— Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders, 
or  others  requiring  a good  supply  of  WATER,  may  have  any 
quantity  procured  by  applying  to  W.  SPELLER,  14,  York-street, 
Blackfriars'-road,  London  ; where  can  be  had  any  quantity  of  Tools 
for  Sinking  or  Boring,  from  2 to  20  inches  diameter,  and  from  100 
to  2,000  feet  depth ; also,  Men  nnd  Tools  to  Bore  for  Railroads, 
Minerals,  Ac.,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable 
Pipes  for  Exportation,  with  full  instructions  for  their  uso. 

Builders.  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  nnd  Ship  Builders,  and 
others,  can  be  supplied  with  Wrought  or  Cast-iron  Pumps,  Double 
or  Single,  for  Excavation  or  Deep  Wells,  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  bore,  nnd  from  8 to  130  feet  in  length. 

HOT-WATElt:  APPARATUS  for  Conservatories,  4c.,  on  the 
most  economical  and  improved  principle. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE.  Kitchen-range,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

TOIIN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 


Bars,  Fittings  Bright 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4 ft. 

3s.  31  14s.  41  6s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  nnd  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a BARGAIN,  about  1,500 

Feet  of  PERKIN  a ’ H OT- WATER  I’IPj2,in  good  condition, 
with  Worm  to  ditto.  CanoxJ  viewed,  and  particulars  obtained,  by 

applying  at  No.  1 11.  Old-street.  Uunwvll-street. 

PORTER’S  G OR Rl! GATED  aud  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.South* 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  nnd  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  aud  other 
Iron  nnd  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
aud  Fence  Hurdles  ns  usual— The  Trade  Supplied. 

OL LINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES. — Sole 

Manufactory,  64.  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
varietv  are  always  ou  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a gate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  dniwiiic-robaas,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fasteuings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  bo 
seen  at  C II  AS.  CoLLINGE  and  Oo-’s  Patent  Axle  tree,  Sugar-Mill, 
nnd  Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory,  61,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ice. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  .Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Berg 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 ia  4 ft. 

£*.  6s.  £3.  m £3.  Us.  £4.  £4. 10a. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  aud  Wrought  Iron 
Oven :— 

Eft.  3 ft.  3 ia  3ft.  6 in.  3 feet  9 ia  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15s.  £6.  St,  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  yd.,  83.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptio  do.,  at  3*iL,  aud  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY'  .CHIMNEYS,  aud  effecting 
a great  savin?  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re* 
Terence,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  Savinu  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F,  K. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswcll-strevt, 
Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp.  , . , 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  IOd.  EOd. 

(id.  rd.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  -per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Bash  Lino. 

1 2 3..  4 5 . 6 , 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  fid.  7a.  (id.  10s.  IBs.  pergrosa. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$cL,  7iL,  8d.t  per  inch. 
Self-acting  K italics)  Ranges;  SritKUveti  and  Buck  Boiler. 
Wrought  Burs  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  Hd.  44k»4fk  fid  KOI 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  Jiy  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  i 


> AT  E-NT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 


cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal— Orders  re. 
ceived  at  the  Bell  Foundry,  White thftpeT,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 


Uj?  3jet  j.  ■ jj Nopal 

fHairstp's  letters  patent. 

BAILLIE'S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

This  cheap  and  useful  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  lock,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers.  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLp  Y,  WilleiilmU ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  M r.  JOHN  FAULKN EH,  Ironmoneur,  62,  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 

COPPER  V1KI-:  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS.for  the  Protection  of . Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts,  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leieester-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  A rob  Roots*  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  sreatosb  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference ; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shatters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOR-SPRINGS,  j 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  4ND  SILL-BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOO II 1 N G -CRAM PS;  Ac.  Ac., 
which  tlioy  Continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLJCO, 

CAUTION. — To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  Fire- 
proof Doors,  Safes,  Arc.  JOHN  LEADBEATER.’maBy  years 
InSnumciurer  for  Chubb.  LEA D’BKATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 
inform  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  Ac.  that  hocan supply, them 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  WKOUGHT-JKON  FIRE-PROOF  DOORS..  SAFES, 

i * i i ,.i r .vu.. 


nd  CHESTS,  Ac.  . 


.>a  (.'  i Kb-niuur  upuiw,,  aan-,s, 
most  improved  principles  of  security 
ugauisL  JJ.IU-,  uuu  1UX&/ES  (without  , the  ajd. of ./kexpfiuive 
machinery.’'  which  is  employed  by  some 'ihix'parMnCed  TnakfeK,  but 
must  be  paid  lor),  at  prices  35.  per. cent,  under  any  other,  house  ia 
Loiiddri. 

LEADBEATER  oflers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS’rcwardieany 
pemon  who 'can  pick  his  improved  d e tee  tor  locks  orlMelies.1  ’Some' 
thousands  of  Lead  beater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SIN OLE  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  yiars’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  hint  to  challenge  Competition 
with  any  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  ou  sale  and 
inade  to  order.  A pair  of.extra  strong  wrought)- iron  fire- proof  folding 
floors  with'  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  lie  viewed  at  his  manufactory..  Strong  wropght-irou 
doors  - for  party  walls,  with  wrought'-ir  m rabbeted  frames,  aiid 
Secured  by  the BEST.  BET  ECTOR  LOCKS  IN  ENGLAND,  6 feet 
high  by  2 reek  2 inches  Wide  won  upwards,  price  £10 'each,  always 
On  band  at  LEADBEATER'S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERS* 
GATEiSTREET,  LONDON.  ' “ r 


: FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING.  FOR  PUMPS;  ' 

ENGINES,  UAS,  Ac.  ... 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  JNDIA- 

RUBBElt  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  deSeriptidhV 
(These  Pines  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury ; 
they  do  not  become  stilt  in  the  coldest  temperatures', 


adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  Indta^fuM 

Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  J AS.  LY’NE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mewn,Gus'Velb  ■ 
road,  Loudon. 


PATENT  METALS  for  BearingHt — En- 
gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in.  Brass,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  nnd  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  hearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper, 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  ho  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  bo  happy  to  send  any 
quan  tity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 
them. 


w- 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

- - KNOTTING.— This  newlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 

which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos,  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  cflec- 
tually  stopping  Kuots  iu  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a oure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In,  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  aud  does  not  require  beat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


H 


EAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of  , 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  earned  off  in  steam  ; thereby  not 
..ro  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feu  then  arc  subject  to  that  arc  dressed  in  the  ordinary  wav. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased, 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  New  Feathers  :— 

Mixed,  per  lb Js.  Od.  ; Foreign  Grey  (loose  Is.  8iL  I Best  Irish  White  Goose 2s.  Gd. 

Grey  Goose  is.  4d.  | Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose  . . 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ..  3s.  Od. 

, SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  ‘ 

to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Totteuham-court-road. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE’S 


of  the  J lira. 

Ttt  t-  Depots.  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  aud  STANGATE,  Surrey  Side  of  Westminster -bridge,  London 

HE  AbrHALIE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  i 

„ . _ fnllmvino1  useful  nimmsna  •— 

Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriage  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS, 

■'  '0  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


following  useful  purposes  :• 
Dog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Midt-housc  Floors. 


Covering  of  Railroad  nnd  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  tho 
Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 


The  arrangements  of  tli 
vith  tl 
In  01 


. - . . . guard  ng ; 
to  this  Company 
CAT  E from  the 
Informal 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1847. 


to  art  and  artists, — 
which  has  Beauty 
object, — the  artist 
province  it  is  to 
r and  express  it ! 
perception  of  truth, 
and  harmony,  and  beauty,  where  obscured  and 
disguised,  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  genius. 
To  make  these  visible  to  all,  is  one  of  its 
powers.  Art  should  form  a part  of  general 
education,  and  will  do  so,  it  may  be  hoped, 
i before  long.  It  may  be  made  to  assist  in 
: education  most  materially.  If,  as  desired  by 
, the  ancients,  none  but  beautiful  forms  were 
permitted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  young;  if 
| noble  and  holy  actions,  gracefully  set  forth, 

I everywhere  met  the  eye;  and  our  rooms  were 
hung  with  fine  thoughts  instead  of  unmeaning 
patterns ; — the  effect  on  the  national  mind 
would  be  much  greater  than  would  be  believed 
i by  those  who  have  not  fully  considered  the 
subject.  Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no 
! other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us 
‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing 
I objects  by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are 
taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led 
i to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is 
i Goodness.”* 

The  efforts  of  the  artist  to  express  an  idea  of 
beauty,  existing  only  in  his  mind,  extend  them- 
selves imperceptibly  into  public  benefits,  and, 

, as  Reynolds  expresses  it,  “ are  among  the 
means  of  bestowing  on  whole  nations  refine- 
i ment  of  taste,  which,  if  it  does  not  lead  directly 
to  purity  of  manners,  obviates  at  least  their 
greatest  depravation,  by  disentangling  the 
mind  from  appetite,  and  conducting  the 
thoughts  through  successive  stages  of  excel- 
lence, till  that  contemplation  of  universal 
rectitude  and  harmony,  which  began  by  taste, 
may,  as  it  is  exalted  and  refined,  conclude  in 
virtue.”  The  painter  (the  true  artist,  he  means), 
says  a nameless  writer  in  the  “ poet’s  corner  ” 
of  a country  newspaper, — 

“ The  painter  moves  in  a world  of  light 
Where  every  vision  is  beaming  and  bright, 
Beauty  for  ever  is  couch’d  by  his  side, 

His  genius  from  morn  unto  eventide  ; 

And  when  the  fair  day  waxeth  dim, 

What  is  the  darkness  of  night  to  him  ? 

He  plucketh  a flower  from  every  thought, 

He  embodies  the  drama  of  every  story, 

And  this  voiceless  preacher  to  man  hath  taught 
The  religion  of  love  and  the  hope  of  glory.” 

Looking  into  nature,  the  great  artist  will 
put  aside  what  is  special  and  particular,  and 
seize  that  which  is  general  and  universal, 
— the  power  and  beauty  of  man,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities and  littlenesses  of  men.  Philoso- 
' phers  teach  us  that  “ every  growth  of  nature 
i has  but  one  moment  of  perfect  beauty  — the 
' business  of  the  artist  is  to  discover  and  fix 
this,  and  thus  to  produce  that  which  is  more 
• elevated  than  the  actual, — the  ideal,  the  highest 
i aim  of  art. 

Let  our  artists  read,  study  nature,  and  think : 
a picture  which  has  no  thought  in  it  will  in- 
I duce  no  thought : “ the  perceptionless  cannot 
i be  perceived.”  In  other  words,  let  them  re- 
i member  that  the  highest  excellence  of  every 
; production  of  the  hand  is  dependent  upon  the 
) powers  of  the  mind  by  which  the  hand  is  di- 
■ rected.” 


Again,  honour  to  art  and  true  artists! 

The  spread  of  a knowledge  and  love  of  art 
concerns  us  much.  We  would  have  it  univer- 
sal : and  have  laboured  hard  for  years,  though 
humbly,  in  many  and  different  tracks,  those 
who  may  have  watched  us  in  one,  unknowing  us 
in  others.  We  would  open  to  all  the  exquisite 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  art,  of 

“ Whate’er  Lorraine  light  touch’d  with  soft'ning 
hue, 

Or  savage  Rosa  dash’d,  or  learned  Poussin  drew;  ” 
and,  higher  still,  of  the  marvellous  productions 
of  Raffaelle  the  divine,  and  that  wonderful 
man,  Michelangelo.  We  would  have  art 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  people,  and  see  it,  as 
then  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  adorn  and 
elevate  our  manufactures. 

Something  has  been  done  in  England  to- 
wards effecting  this,  and  more  is  being  done, 

indeed,  such  agencies  are  now  in  operation  as 
never  before  existed,  and,  if  allowed  fair  play, 
will  produce  great  results.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  up  to  1824  we  had  positively  no 
National  Gallery  of  pictures  ; that  before  the 
establishment  of  Art-Unions  the  possession 
of  works  of  fine  art  was  wholly  denied  to  the 
multitudes,  (nor  were  there  any  but  very  con- 
fined means  of  leading  them  to  an  appreciation 
of  such);  further,  that  until  quite  recently 
Government  had  scarcely  admitted  the  value 
of  the  fine  arts,  still  less  aided  their  progress  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  our  School  of  Design  has  not 
yet,  even,  begun  to  work  efficiently  ; it  will  be 
seen  that  our  course  is  but  commenced,  and 
that  the  prospect  is  satisfactory. 

All  these  institutions,  as  our  readers  know, 
have  had  our  constant  attention.  The  state  of 
the  London  School  of  Design  for  these 
three  years  past,  has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  our 
pages  : — so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  else- 
where to  be  found  so  full  a record  of  its  most 
disastrous  proceedings, — and  all  that  we  have 
said  respecting  it  from  time  to  time  has  been 
realised.  Public  duty  forbade  equivocation  ; 
but  the  condemnation  was  pronounced  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger.  It  has  been  but  a draw- 
ing school,  and,  worse  still,  a bad  drawing 
school.  Let  us  hope  that  better  things  will 
now  be  done. 

At  all  events,  a change  is  to  be  made,  and  it 
cannot  be  for  the  worse,  try  as  they  may. 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  adopted  the  report 
of  the  “ second  special  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Government  School  of  Design,” 
already  mentioned,*  and  the  director  will  have 
no  further  control  over  the  masters,  and  in- 
deed scarcely  any  thing  to  do  with  the  London 
school : his  services  will  probably  be  confined 
to  a general  supervision  of  certain  departments 
of  the  country  schools.  A committee  of  in- 
struction, to  consist,  as  recommended,  of  five 
members — three,  at  least,  of  whom  shall  be 
artists  by  profession — has  been  appointed ; 
the  artists  being  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter  (who 
resigns  his  inspectorship),  Mr.  George  Rich- 
mond, and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A. 
Each  class  is  to  have  a professor  and  masters, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  responsible  to  the 
committee;  lectures  are  to  be  delivered,  and 
the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  is  to 
be  immediately  considered. 

To  produce  designers  must  be  the  object 
aimed  at : a knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  the 
various  styles  of  ornamental  art  which  have 
preceded  us,  analyzing  the  principles  on  which 
these  were  produced,  is,  of  course,  the  first 
step, — but  only  a step.  We  must  go  much 
further.  To  quote  a recent  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject: “ It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the 


• “ Report  of  the  Counoil  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  for  1847.” 


student  should  be  taken  to  the  great  Normal 
School  of  Nature,  and  be  there  taught  the 
modes  and  principles  of  natural  decoration. 
The  beauties  of  nature  must  be  carefully  stu- 
died and  developed,  and  the  student  must  be 
taught  the  general  application  of  natural  prin- 
ciples and  forms,  to  the  various  purposes  and 
modes  of  ornament  and  decoration.  He  must 

ien  be  methodically  exercised  in  producing 
new  combinations  of  the  ideas  thus  acquired  ; 
this  being  really,  and  in  truth,  what  alone  can 
be  called  ‘ teaching  design,’ — and,  most  as- 
suredly, the  only  teaching  which  can  ever 
result  in  forming  original  designers.  It  is 
equally  indispensable,  that  a school  of  design 
should  supply  a certain  amount  of  instruction 
in  the  condition  and  processes  of  manufac- 
tures, in  order  to  enable  the  students,  in  the 
course  of  their  school  exercises,  so  to  under- 
stand and  comply  with  those  conditions  as  to 
produce  designs  not  only  of  high  artistic 
merit,  but  capable  of  being  reproduced  by  the 
manufacturer.”  * 

Skill  in  drawing,  as  the  council  themselves 
stated  four  years  ago,  is  only  preliminary  to 
the  real  business  of  the  school,  “ which  is  to 
teach  the  art  of  designing  ornament,  both  in 
respect  to  its  general  principles,  and  its  spe- 
cific application  to  manufacture.” 

At  the  present  moment  the  school  is  going 
on  as  before,  with  an  arrangement  to  enforce 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  masters, — a very 
necessary  provision,  however  derogatory  the 
masters  may  themselves  consider  it ; — and  the 
male  school  comprises  about  fifty  pupils  in 
the  morning  classes,  and  one  hundred  in  the 
evening. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  for  a time,  we 
would  aid  the  writer  of  the  article  before  re- 
ferred to,  in  denouncing  as  “erroneous  and 
mischievous  an  opinion  insidiously  promul- 
gated, and  unfortunately  not  discountenanced 
by  the  corporate  authorities  in  art,  that  orna- 
mental art  is  in  itself  a study  so  humble  as  to 
be  unworthy  to  engross  the  faculties  of  any 
above  the  class  of  * artizan.’  Tn  opposition 
to  this  depreciating  dogma,  we  may  adduce  the 
following  assertion  of  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  in 
his  letter  to  the  committee  : — ‘ A designer  has 
to  invent ; and  the  power  of  inventing  requires 
that  the  mental  faculties  should  be  developed 
by  general  knowledge.  It  needs  not  to  dwell 
an  instant  on  so  palpable  a truth.’  The  ques- 
tion between  the  fine  artist  and  the  ornamentist 
is  far  less  one  as  to  degree  of  intellectual 
power,  than  as  to  application  of  that  power. 
The  exercise  of  similar  intellectual  energies 
is  demanded.  Art  is,  in  each  case,  the  expo- 
nent of  thought,  and  the  rank  assignable  to 
the  manifestation  of  such  thought  must  depend 
upon  the  powers  of  mind  with  which  the  in- 
ventor is  gifted.  As  in  ‘ fine  art  ’ there  is  a 
humble  and  an  elevated  grade  of  production, 
so  in  ‘ ornamental  art 5 there  is  a graduated 
scale,  from  diagrammatic  design  to  the  richest 
architectonic  invention — from  the  simplest 
calico  pattern  to  the  epic  enrichment  of  a 
golden  salver.”  In  regard  to  the  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  Nature,  the  ‘ artist  ’ and  the  ‘ or- 
namentist’ labour  on  common  ground  ; the 
difference  consisting  simply  in  the  end  to 
which  their  energies  are  directed.  If  we 
would  estimate  rightly  the  character  and  posi- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  ornamental  art,  we 
must  look,  not  to  what  it  hitherto  has  been,  or 
now  is,  in  this  country;  we  must  rather  regard 
the  distinguished  rank  it  has  held,  and  the 
wonderful  results  it  has  achieved,  when  fos- 

* “ The  Government  School  of  Design,”  an  able  article  reprinted 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  1,  1S47,  containing  a review  of 
the  reports  and  evidence  of  the  council  of  the  school,  recently  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 
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tered,  as  of  old,  in  Greece  and  throughout 
medieval  Europe,  and  honoured,  as  in  modern 
Fiance  and  German)’. 

Mr.  Vernon’s  noble  bequest,  which  has 
made  the  provision  of  another  building  for  the 
national  collection  absolutely  necessary,  will 
change  its  character,  and  lead  to  other  valuable 
additions  of  modern  works.* *  A catalogue  of 
the  pictures  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  Mr. 
Wornurn,  deserves  great  praise,  and  will  tend 
to  disseminate  knowledge,  and  by  assisting  to 
form  a correct  judgment,  will  improve  public 
taste,  t 

The  Chantrey  Bequest,  when  it  comes  into 
operation,  will  soon  provide  a noble  collection 
of  works  of  art  for  the  people  ; and  another 
valuable  collection  would  be  formed  by  the 
diploma  pictures  of  the  Royal  Academicians, 
if  there  were  such  a place  to  exhibit  them  in 
as  would  induce  the  members  to  send  a work 
they  would  not  be  ashamed  of. 

The  value  of  such  collections  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  and  the  importance  of 
leading  the  general  public  to  their  examina- 
tion, can  scarcely  be  overstated.  Fine  pictures 
are  dumb  poetry,  and  may  be  made  to  exert  no 
small  influence  on  the  national  mind.  More- 
over, if  we  produce  an  appreciating  and 
discriminating  public,  we  shall  force  our 
artists  to  advance  in  a corresponding  degree. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  IN  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

In  a former  volume  of  Tub  Builder  we 
recorded  the  impressions  which  a visit  to 
Manchester,  after  an  interval  of  a few  years, 
had  occasioned,  and  mentioned  instances  of 
good  design  in  architecture,  such  as  might  be 
deemed  remarkable  in  a town  in  which  correct 
taste  in  art  had  been  singularly  deficient.  It 
had  been  matter  of  wonder  to  many,  that  where 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  manufactured  ar- 
ticles might  appear  to  be  most  important  objects 
of  attention,  the  education  of  designers  was 
neglected,  and  that  thousands  of  pounds  annu- 
ally should  be  spent  in  procuring  patterns  from 
France,  and  yet  the  example  of  Lyons  not 
followed. — At  length  the  accidental  visit  of 
Havdon  to  Manchester,  and  his  enthusiastic 
appeals,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a school 
of  design.  For  several  years,  however,  the 
institution  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  much 
service ; many  manufacturers  were  hardly 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  few  seem  to  have 
known  how  much  art  had  to  do  with  their  own 
occupations  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Painting  had  long  been  the  only  one  of  the 
arts  which  can  be  said  to  have  met  with  atten- 
tion, but,  even  in  that,  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  true  love  and  knowledge  of 


• The  Art-Union  Journal  of  the  present  month  contains,  with 
much  other  interesting  matter,  a detailed  account  of  this  line  col- 
lection of  works  of  the  British  school  The  editor  remarks,  “ There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  public  will  hail  with  one  accord  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  .Minister  that  it  is  his  intention  to  meet  the  spirit 
uf  this  great  oift  by  asking  for  a grant  of  money  for  its  proper  re- 
ception. No  matter  where  the  site  rniv  be— either  as  an  addition 
to  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  in  Hyde  Park,  or  in  the  Green 
Park,— somewhere  aNatioual  Gallery  must  be  erected  ; and  England 
will  no  longer  blush  when  reference  is  made  to  her  vast  wealth, 

r.  _ . ..  ..  . £ i,cr  people.  There  can  be 

• listing  structure  inTrafal- 


Kimual  exhibitions  ; the  Octagon-room  will  lie.  wliat  it  alway 
ought  to  have  been,  a closet  in  which  there  shall  he  a clerk  to  an- 
swer questions  ; while  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  will  cease  to  be 
places  for  the  condemned.  For  this,  ns  well  as  for  liis  glorious  col- 
lection of  pictures,  wo  shall  have  to  honour  the  name  of  Robert 
Vernon— a benefactor  to  ages  yet  unborn." 

+ “ Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery  ; 'nth  Hingmphical  Notices  of  the  Painters."  By 
Ralph  N.  V ornum  ; revised  by  0.  L.  Eastlake,  it.A.  1817.  The 
couslsJts  of  214  pictures  "It  may  not  be  uuiu- 
®Pr*EHnf  W the  reader  to  compare  the  number  of  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  with  the  number,  according  to  the  published 
catalogues,  in  the  several  principal  national  collections  in  Europe 
Ste.wG  cilery  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  only  32  pictures  i 
nlP  • ”c  “re  P1  t,le  academies  of  Bologna 
and  of  Venice  there  are  m each  about  280;  in  the  Stadcl  Iiuti- 


700,  exclusive  of  the  ancient  paintings  from  Pompeii^nd  Herem 
: ,m  the  Berlin  Gallery,  recently  established,  there  areab.mr 


LFra,1Af?rt-  there  arc  about  380  ; at  Naples,  the?e  a 
lii  and  Here 
here  oreabo 
here  are  abo 
. there  are  u,. 

there  are  upwards  of T,200,‘aud about  600  in  thfpiui'  ^alaei^ 1 
Amsterdam,  there  are  aau  - it  tin.  H.mi.  .i._  v 


1,270  ; in  the  gallery  of  the'  BelvcdVrV,'VrTienna"thenJ  awT.n1, 
Florence’  iDegl’  Uffizfr 


Amsterdam,  there  are  388 ; at  thc'ilagu£  in  the  MuseumTS^e  A' 
304  and  173  in  the  King's  collection.  The  col  ccUoS^  Antwen® 
contains  between  300  and  400 ; but  they  are  not. 

There  are  1*06! in the  Loutre  exclusive  of  the  Spnni'sh  pictured-  in 
the  Museo  of  the  Prado,  at  -Madrid,  there  are  1 ,833  • ! 

Prated  tmllerv  of  Dresden  rrmtnin.  nl,,.,.,  , A ’ aud  t.1,u  S«e- 


Irated  gallery  of  Dresden  coutains’ahout  1,850  pictures  At  V 
am  es  there  nre  about  -1:100  vm-tr.  » 


sailles  there  ire  about  3.300  works  of  art. ' chiefly  oainti nos 
) i °^F-re55h  hi8tor-?  ^e  BorgCe 


- *JP- 

— ??ar?,pe'  contains,  according  to  Melchiorri.  about  1,700  pictured  In 
-•  the  (^osrenor  Gallery  there  are  113  ; in  the  collection  of  theD,, 


the  Grosveiior  Gallery  there  are  113  ; in  the  collection  of  theDuke 
T>rtat,bfepnld' 333 : IS  the  B^tdsewnter  Gallery,  belonging  to  the 
- there  mc 318.  The  largest  private  collection  in 
of,  Dorleigh  House.  N orthainptonshire,  belonging 
•®iIn«^»ar<1U18  °f  Ls:eter>  m "’luch  there  afe  upwards  of*® 


art  existed.  It  was  the  custom  for  some  of 
those  indastrious  dealers,  who  have  on  sale 
works  of  every  artist  that  ever  painted,  to  visit 
Manchester,  amongst  other  places,  and  here 
many  “undoubted  originals”  were  readily  dis- 
posed of.  In  this  way  “ the  original  picture 
of  the  ‘ banished  lord,’  bv  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds,” was  once  included  amongst  similar 
treasures,  and  no  doubt  found  a purchaser,  at 
a price  which  would  he  cheap  for  the  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery,  hut  was  dear  for  any 
copy.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  by  the  old 
masters,  nevertheless,  alternated  with  those  of 
modern  artists,  and  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
works  “ by  Titian  ” or  “ Correggio  ” had  no 
idea  that  some  who  visited  the  exhibition  had 
seen  any  similar  paintings  in  the  galleries  of 
Italy.  Still,  Manchester  has  been  by  no  means 
singular  in  this  desire  of  accumulating  every 
thing  that  bears  the  name  of  a great  artist,  and 
the  mistake,  whilst  more  excusable  there  than 
in  many  other  quarters,  has  further  to  be  set 
against'  it  the  fact  that  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  modern  artists  was  supported  tor 
several  years,  under  great  disadvantages.  But, 
during  all  this  period,  architecture  had  few 
opportunities  of  developing  itself,  whilst,  as 
throughout  England,  the  extraordinary  fallacy, 
it  now  appears,  was  prevalent,  that  the 
art  had  no  means  of  expressing  itself  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  orders.  The  ar- 
chitects of  this  day  are  men  of  a different  kind 
from  those  who  immediately  preceded — not- 
withstanding that  the  education  of  the  archi- 
tect still  requires  more  carefully  to  be  pro- 
vided for  : architecture  is  becoming  a subject 
of  popular  interest,  and  we  cannot  ascribe  a 
circumstance  to  any  one  town,  which  was 
equally  observable  in  the  metropolis.  It  could 
not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  popular  notion  of 
an  architectural  design  should  be  always  an  ar- 
rangement of  columns,  when  architects  did 
nothing  to  shew  the  fertility  of  other  resources. 

Even  in  Manchester,  until  recently,  several 
buildings  of  about  a hundred  years  old  could  be 
met  with, having  the  door  and  window-dressings 
of  Italian  architecture,  and  in  which  much 
might  be  discovered  superior  to  the  version  of 
the  Grecian  style,  lately  and  for  so  long  in  use! 
Now  that  the  value  of  the  details  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, have  become  generally  understood,  we 
are  surprised  that  mere  holes  for  light,  or 
window-dressings  ill-designed,  could  have 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  the  same  buildings 
which  displayed  a portico  from  the  temple  on 
the  Ilyssus,  or  a steeple  crowned  with  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates.  “ Grecian  purity  ” 
and  “ simplicity  v’  were  constantly  the  desired 
results,  but  their  attributes  not  being  under-r 
stood,  porticoes  were  transcribed  wherever 
they  could  be  put,  and,  for  other  features, 
design  was  feared,  as  it  now  is,  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  a negation  of  art  was  the  conse- 
quence. Of  such  buildings,  Manchester  con- 
tains many  examples,  without  having,  till  later 
date,  any  important  building,  that  might 
influence  towards  a better  system,  and  perhaps 
something  is  due  to  architects  from  other 
places  for  having  first  induced  the  change  now 
apparent. 

For  a time,  indeed,  architecture  seemed  to 
retrograde  rather  than  advance.  Harrison, 
of  Chester,  who  designed  the  Exchange  and 
the  Portico  News-room,  had  been,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  first  architects  who  practised  ex- 
tensively the  Grecian  style;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  opinion  held  as  to  his 
ability,  which  later  changes  in  taste  may  have 
altered  with  many.  He  was,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
style,  or  he  would  have  rejected  some  forms, 
which  the  knowledge  of  those  which  were 
better  would  have  taught  him  to  avoid  ; but 
he  was  far  more  of  an  artist  than  some  Avho 
succeeded  him.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of 
many  a great  man,  he  lived  a few  years  too  soon. 
Goodwin,  too,  was  an  architect  to  whom  Man- 
chester is  much  indebted.  In  the  Townhall, 
and  in  several  churches,  we  find  much  that 
might  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  the  proper 
value  of  Grecian  architecture,  or  would  extort 
praise  even  from  many  who  are  not  tolerant 
of  modifications  of  Gothic  detail.  But  the 
works  of  other  architects, up  to  within  a recent 
period,  are  by  no  means  equally  meritorious. 

Mr.  Barry’s  Royal  Institution  was  at  this 
time  a building  calculated  to  set  the  architects 
ot  Manchester  thinking  for  themselves. 
Scarcely  any  of  its  details  were  to  \>e  found 


in  ‘ Stuart’s  Athens,’  and  yet  the  building  is 
more  completely  Greek  than  many  others 
claiming  to  be  so.  Still  matters  relapsed  into 
their  old  state,  although  the  Bank  in  Spring 
Gardens  was  commenced  from  designs  by 
T.  W.  Atkinson,  then  of  London,  and  was 
the  most  complete  change  yet  attempted.  This 
architect  was  for  some  years  subsequently  a 
resident  in  Manchester,  and  erected  many 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. — About  ten 
years  since,  the  Athenaeum  was  in  progress  : it 
is  well  worthy  of  the  architect  of  the  Reform 
Club,  and,  though  with  less  decoration,  to  our 
conception,  in  some  respects  surpasses  that 
building.  No  doubt  it  did  good  service  with 
those  who  were  then  learners  in  art,  and  who 
have  since  done  so  much  to  render  the  town 
what  it  now  is. 

We  have  before  given  credit  to  the  archi- 
tects of  Manchester,  now  surprisingly  aug- 
mented in  number,  for  a complete  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  and  also  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  for  having  engaged  pro- 
fessional assistance  for  a class  of  buildings,  in 
which  it  is  not  always  thought  that  art  can 
find  place.  For  the  proof  that  warehouses 
may  be  designed  of  a character  in  accordance 
with  their  purpose,  and  yet  without  any  ab- 
sence of  the  graces  of  art,  we  need  not  now 
point  exclusively  to  the  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  It  has  been  manifested  in  Manchester, 
that  a town  where  large  warehouses  are  con- 
stantly being  commenced,  is  indeed  in  a fa- 
vourable position  for  acquiring  an  appearance 
of  elegance  in  its  “ street  architecture,” — a de- 
partment of  the  art  respecting  which  we  once 
intimated  an  opinion,  that  correct  principles 
had  yet  to  be  discovered,  supplementary  to 
the  merit  of  particular  buildings.  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  difficulty  has  been  solved 
in  Manchester  any  more  than  here,  where  it 
has  been  attempted.  Still,  in  London,  every 
attempt  to  regulate  the  heights  of  buildings, 
and  the  general  effect  in  streets,  lias  been  ac- 
companied by  a strange  want  of  skill  in  de- 
signing the  details  of  elevations,  and  shop- 
fronts seem  to  present  difficulties  which  are 
almost  insurmountable. 

Perhaps  the  best  warehouse  erected  in  Man-, 
Chester  since  our  previous  visit  is  that  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Gardner,  in  Bond-street,  by  Messrs. 
Travis, and  Mangnall.  Indeed,  we  cannot  now 
call  to  mind,  in  any  other  work  erected  lately, 
an  example  of  the  combination  of  brick  and 
stone,  so  happy  as  in  this  design.  The  build- 
ing is  of  four  stories,  besides  the  basement, 
which  is  considerably  elevated.  Brick  pilas- 
ters, occupying  the  height  of  the  three  upper 
stories,  and  supported  by  a stone  basement, 
form  the  principal  decoration.  All  the  aper- 
tures are  semicircular  arch-headed,  in  two 
orders,  so  that  by  recessing  the  window  aper- 
ture half  a brick,  a stone  impost,  plain  con- 
sole, and  plinth,  are  inserted  in  the  outer  face. 
In  the  top  story,  which  is  much  lower  than 
the  others,  there  are  two  windows  in  each 
space  between  the  pilasters,  all  the  other  stories 
having  one  window.  The  cornice,  which  is 
without  break,  is  ornamented  with  dentils, and 
is  well  designed,  but  might  perhaps  have  been 
improved  by  greater  projection.  The  upper 
stories  are  separated  by  plain  string  courses 
carried  round  the  pilasters,  and  supported  in 
the  intermediate  spaces  by  projecting  bricks. 
The  portion  of  the  basement  story  above  the 
ground  line  is  of  massive  character,  and  the 
ground  story  forms  a continuous  arcade,  with 
moulded  impost  capitals  and  bases,  separated 
from  the  story  above  by  a cornice.  In  the  three 
upper  stories,  the  cornice,  the  coin  stones, 
strings  courses,  consoles,  imposts,  and  plinths, 
are  of  stone ; the  pilasters,  arches,  and  other 
parts,  of  red  brick.  In  the  ground  and  base- 
ment stories  nearly  the  whole  is  of  stone,  ex- 
cept the  spandril  spaces,  and  the  use  in  these 
of  brick,  made  manifest  the  advantage  of  the 
combination,  in  place  of  constructing  the 
whole  of  stone,  a9  usual  in  brick  and 

stone  buildings. Messrs.  Falkner’s  retail 

establishment  in  Bridge-street,  is  also  worthy 
of  being  mentioned  as  a successful  example 
of  the  combination  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
front  consists  of  three  stories,  surmounted  by  a 
stone  cornice,  under  which  is  a range  of  small 
arched  windows,  grouped  three  and  three.  In 
the  two  other  stories  are  Venetian  windows 
with  stone  dressings,  the  centre  light  having 
a semicircular  head.  The  doorway  has  a 
large  arch  springing  from  columns.  The 
window  lights  are  of  disproportionate  Length  ; 
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and  the  mouldings,  which  are  rightly  enough 
| placed  when  serving  for  imposts,  should  hardly 
have  been  repeated  where  they  supportnothing. 
1 The  windows  are  obviously  not  intended  for 
i the  display  of  goods,  being  of  narrow  lights 
i and  far  apart;  but  though  we  do  not  think 
i that  shop  fronts,  as  generally  contrived,  are  de- 
i sirable  additions  in  any  work  of  architecture 
in  which  good  effect  is  contemplated,  a little 
; increase  of  size  in  the  windows,  in  a building 
of  this  nature,  would  be  admissible.  We 
I believe  a contrary  opinion  is  not  unfrequently 
! maintained;  but  the  use  of  large  windows  does 
' not  necessarily  imply  bad  architecture,  or  there 
Ij  might  be  some  reason  to  moderate  our  advo- 
i cacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax.  The 
interior  has  the  arrangement,  which  has  now 
become  common  in  establishments  of  this 
nature,  being  lighted  from  the  top,  the  upper 
story  forming  a gallery  round  the  opening. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan  is  the  architect. 

Messrs.  Gregg’s  warehouse,  near  the  back 
of  the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  is  also  worthy 
of  examination,  and  its  internal  arrangements 
have  been  referred  to,  as  presenting  a model 
for  this  class  of  buildings.  It  has  iron  columns 
i ^n<l  girders,  with  brick  arches  ; and,  as  a pro- 
vision against  fire,  there  is  a cistern  occupying 
the  whole  area  at  the  top  of  the  building,  from 
which  a pipe  is  carried  down  the  staircase, 

I having  a canvas  hose  and  mouth-piece  at  each 
i;  landing.  The  cistern  is  lined  with  a cora- 
position  of  the  nature  of  asphalte,  termed 
‘‘Paraqua,”  which,  we  believe,  was  used  at 
the  theatre  in  Manchester,  but  in  the  present 
ip^tance  has  not  been  quite  efficient.  The 
i buil.ding  contains  many  contrivances  which 
might  be  advantageously  consulted  in  arrang- 
ing similar  buildings,  amongst  which  is  an 
ingenious  apparatus  for  shooting  the  pieces  of 
; calico  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  or, 
by  an  arrangement  of  doors,  from  one  floor  to 
apnjthjer. Opposite  Messrs.  Gregg’s  ware- 

house we  noticed  a building  in  progress  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  which,  we  were  informed, 

;was  al,3q  for  a warehouse. The  addition  to 

ft16! -Exchange  is  progressing  rapidly,  though 
not  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We 
be^eve  a new  front  is  intended  towards  St, 
Anne’s-square,  with  a portico,  the  order  being 
| tfre'samV  as  that  of  the  old  building,  Grecian 
Doric.  Mr.  Alexander  Mills  is  the  archi- 
tect. • Mr.  Cockerell’s  Branch  Bank  of 

( England  is  no  doubt  known  to  our  readers 
, ’j  froip'  illustrations,  and  we  merely  stop  to  men- 
tion it  as  one  of  those  buildings,  of  which  it  is 
H^Vy  diftcult  to  give  a proper  representation, 

I massive  effect,  and  the  character  of  its 

windows,  appeared  to  us  particularly  suitable 

in  reference  to  its  purpose The  new  streets 

(i 'lately  opened,  one  called  John  Dalton-street 
. hnd  the  other  Corporation-street,  are  more 
satisfactory  to  us  than  many  new  streets  in  the 
| hieti'opolis.  In  John  Dalton-street  is  a good 
'building  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Breakspear; 
J!and  Corporation-street,  although  with  a little 
sameness,  has  some  good  buildings,  whilst  all 
are  great  advances  upon  what  had  been  common 
. previously.  Red  brick  is  the  material  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  windows  have  stone  dress- 

ings. Having  heard  much  of  a fountain  that 

' 'had  recently  been  erected  in  Smithfield  Market, 

■ we  waded  through  mud  and  offal  to  look 
at  it,  although  somewhat  dubious  about 
the  result  of  the  examination.  At  length 
we  found  “ a fountain  of  living  water,”  and  “ a 
latiip  which  gave  light  at  night,”  but  very 
different,  we  hope  we  may  say,  to  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  Caxton  monument,  of  which 
so  little  has  been  heard  lately.  In  the  centre 
of  a very  dirty  basin  was  a'  pedestal,  ill-de- 
signed and  clumsily  carved,  supporting  a small 
Corinthian  column,  by  way  of  post,  and  a large 
lamp.  Water  was  projected  by  lions’ heads, 
one  on  each  side  the  pedestal,  and — parodying 
the  words  of  a poet — 

' * * * * * “ the  sound 

Amaz’d  the  gazing  rustics  rang’d  around  ; 

And  still  they  gaz’d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

1 That  each  small  head  should  carryall  it  threw.” 
Altogether,  the  fountain  is  as  bad  as  any  we 
know  of,  and  that,  in  England,  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  The  town-council  should  not 
procure  a design  for  any  work,  even  in  this 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town,  from  any  one 
but  a competent  architect. 

At  Cheetham’s  College,  an  interesting  build- 
ing, we  hear  that  restorations  have  been  goin»- 
on,  and  also  that  the  cathedral  is  being  deco- 
rated. The  latter  building  will  require  very 


careful  treatment,  having  been  restored  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  incompetent  hands.  In  the 
choir  much  of  the  old  work  remains,  and  the 
carving  of  the  stalls  is  of  great  richness. 

Church  architecture  has  changed  its  cha- 
racter in  Manchester  as  much  as  in  most 
places  ; and  for  some  notices  of  what  has  been 
done  there  lately,  as  well  as  for  other  matters, 
we  may  again  draw  from  our  notes. 


DOINGS  IN  BRISTOL. 

A scheme  has  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  town-council,  to  effect  the  long- 
desired  end  of  rendering  Bristol  a free  port. 
The  day  which  sees  this  accomplished  should 
be  set  apart  as  a holyday  by  its  denizens  : it 
will  be  a fresh  starting-point  for  this  important 
city.  A good  spirit  is  evidently  awakening 
here,  and  will  produce  important  results.  The 
Frome,  heretofore  a reservoir  of  putrid  matter, 
which  has  annually  killed  at  least  a hundred 
persons,  has  been  covered  over  (the  measure 
confers  honour  on  the  present  town-council) 
at  an  expense  of  4,395/. 

A new  church  and  schoolroom  are  to  be 
built  on  a part  of  the  waste  land  on  the  Weir 
known  as  the  Rope  Walk.  The  town  sur- 
veyor valued  the  land,  which  belongs  to  the 
corporation,  at  500/.,  but  the  council,  with  a 
wise  liberality,  agreed  to  take  for  it  150/. 

On  another  part  of  the  same  land,  baths  and 
washhouses  are  to  be  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Baly,  the  engineer  of  those  in 
London,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  6,500/.  By 
the  arrangement  proposed,  sufficient  space  is 
to  be  obtained  in  the  building  for  the  con- 
struction of  sixty  bath-rooms,  sixty-four  wash- 
ing compartments,  and  thirty-two  ironing  com- 
partments. The  bath-rooms  are  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  entrances  to  the 
first-class  men’s  and  women’s  baths  are  as  far 
apart  from  one  another  as  possible,  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  front;  and  those  of  the 
second-class  men’s  and  women’s  baths  are  in 
the  centre.  Each  bath-room  is  about  6 feet 
square,  and  contains  a bath  5 feet  3 inches 
long,  of  an  average  width  of  1 foot  9 ipches, 
and  1 foot  1 1 inches  deep.  The  baths  are  to  be 
made  of  cast-iron  enamelled. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  architect 
were  associated  with  the  engineer  in  this  case, 
so  that  the  building  might  be  of  a less  tasteless 
character  than  that  in  London,  of  which  we 
spoke  some  time  ago.  The  usefulness  of  the 
beautiful  is  no  less  certain  than  the  beauty  of 
usefulness. 

To  Mr.  Ivjqg,  Dr.  Green,  Mr.  Visger,  and 
others,  the  city  is  much  indebted  for  their 
efforts  in  respect  of  the  important  movements 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Cprporatipn  Baths  and  Washhouses 
have  been  very  successful.  During  the  past 
month  7,917  persons  bathed,  and  7,572  dozens 
of  clothes  were  washed.  On  striking  a balance 
of  the  accounts  for  the  last  twelve  months,  it 
was  found  to  be  considerably  in  favour  of  the 
institution. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
AT  THE  PORT  OF  HAVANA. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1844,  the  founda- 
tion for  a new  lighthouse  at  the  Moro  Castle, 
to  serve  as  a guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port 
ot  Havana,  was  commenced  by  the  Spanish 
Junta,  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  of  the  army.  The  journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia),  con- 
tains a translation  of  an  aecouut  of  it  by  a 
Spanish  colonel  of  engineers,  from  which  we 
condense  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  tower  is  composed  of  two  parts ; the 
first  representing  a column  79  feet  high,  25 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  20  at  the  top.* 
The  cornice  of  this  serves  as  the  floor  of  a 
corridor  with  a circular  parapet,  inclosed  by 
a grated  railing  of  copper,  which  surrounds 
the  upper,  or  second  part,  upon  which  the  lan- 
tern is  supported.  The  first,  or  lower  part,  is 
constructed  of  hewn  stone ; the  wall  being  7 
feet  thick  at  the  base;  vertical  in  the  interior, 
and  sloping  on  the  outside,  30  inches  in  the 
whole  height.  The  interior  space  of  11  feet 
in  diameter  serves  for  a circular  staircase,  the 
steps  of  which  are  four  feet  long,  7j  inches 
high,  19  inches  broad  at  the  wide  end,  and  six 

* The  Spanish  foot  here  used  is  equal  torn  inches,  ami  the  vara: 
or  yard,  is  &rj  mches. 


at  the  other,  or  immediately  at  the  spindle,  or 
central  column  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  which 
extends  up  through  the  whole  height.  The  stair- 
way begins  inside,  at  38  inches  in  the  clear 
from  the  door,  in  order  to  leave  an  open  land- 
ing place;  the  steps  being  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble  l £ inches  in  thickness,  with  a mould- 
ing which  extends  an  inch  beyond  the  step. 
The  doorway  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  stairway  is  four 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  with  pilasters  at 
the  sides;  and  its  cornice  and  frontispiece  in 
the  form  of  a circular  arch. 

The  stairway  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
three  sets  of  windows,  placed  equi-distant  from 
one  another  throughout  the  whole  height. 
They  are  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  and 
in  six  of  them,  the  lower  part  of  the  niche,  or 
recess  in  the  wall,  which  forms  the  window,  is 
level  with  the  steps,  and  serves  as  a landing,  or 
resting  place.  Below  the  stairway,  and  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  tower,  is  a spa- 
cious room,  inclosed  by  a wooden  railing, 
which  is  used  as  a place  of  deposit  for  oil,  and 
the  more  heavy  and  bulky  articles  used  about 
the  lighthouse. 

At  the  height  of  63  feet  9 inches,  the  stair- 
way which  has  been  described  terminates  in  an 
apartment  called  the  attendant’s  room,  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  12£  inches  in  height,  covered 
by  an  arch  two  feet  thick  in  the  crown.  This 
chamber,  lined  with  marble,  is  intended  for 
the  two  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  light 
during  the  night.  It  is  furnished  with  win- 
dows and  the  requisite  conveniences  for  con- 
taining a supply  of  lamps,  funnels,  wicks,  oil, 
&e.  &e.,  having  a staircase  of  mahogany,  with 
a balustrade  attached  to  the  wall.  The  breadth 
of  this  stairway  is  24  inches  ; the  steps  are  a 
foot  high  and  eight  inches  broad  in  the  middle; 
it  leads,  through  an  opening  left  in  the  arch, 
to  the  platform,  or  upper  part  of  the  lower 
edifice. 

Upon  this  platform  is  erected  a second  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a circular  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  2£  feet  thick,  8 feet  high,  and  11 
feet  7 inches  in  its  interior  diameter.  The 
latter  dimensions  are  determined  by  the  base 
and  diameter  of  the  lantern,  which,  as  has 
been  before  said,  rests  upon  it.  In  this  second 
part  of  the  tower  there  is  a door  6 feet  high  by 
27  inches  wide,  to  admit  of  egress  to  the  plat- 
form, or  corridor,  above  the  cornice. 

The  total  height  of  the  tower  is,  therefore, 
87  feet,  which,  added  to  the  elevation  of  its 
base  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  65J  feet,  and 
to  the  height  of  the  light  within  the  lantern, 
5-i  feet,  will  make  the  total  elevation  of  the 
light,  158  feet;  the  horizontal  tangent  of  which 
is  13L  marine  miles. 

The  glass  lantern,  which  incloses  the,  light, 
rests  upon  the  circular  wall  built  above  the 
cornice  of  the  tower,  and  has  the  figure  of  a 
prism  of  sixteen  sides.  It  is  covered  by  a cu- 
pola of  copper,  with  a chimney  in  its  top  to 
carry  off  the  gases  proceeding  from  the  com- 
bustion ; the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a 
weathercock. 

Data  for  determining  the  -proper  Thickness 
for  the  (Vail  of  the  Tower. — The  most  inter- 
esting and  nice  question  which  first  presents 
itself,  in  considering  the  construction  of  a very 
high  tower,  is  to  determine  the  thickness  which 
its  walls  ought  to  have  in  order  to  insure  the 
necessary  stability,  and  to  resist  successfully 
the  forces  which  have  a tendency  to  destroy  it. 
This  is  a general  principle  in  all  kinds  of 
edifices ; but  in  high  towers,  the  base  of  which 
bears  a small  proportion  to  their  height,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  another  element  of  de- 
struction, more  powerful  and  active  than  the 
force  of  gravitation;  namely,  the  violence  of 
the  wind  in  those  great  hurricanes  which  are 
so  frequent  on  sea-coasts,  and  particularly 
among  the  Antilles. 

In  the  calculation  of  this  force,  as  in  all 
physico-mathematical  questions,  the  data  are, 
for  the  most  part,  derived  from  experiments,  of 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  be  precisely 
certain  ; but  which  have  been  found  sufficiently 
worthy  of  confidence  when  applied  to  similar 
structures  which  have,  for  many  years,  resisted 
every  kind  of  force  ; and  in  this  case  there  is 
nothing  more  logical,  or  natural,  than  to  take 
the  result  of  these  calculations  as  established 
data  of  comparison  with  reference  to  our  own 
case. 

The  data  upon  which  we  should  reckon  in 
calculations  of  this  kind,  founded  upon  nu- 
merous experiments,  are  as  follow  : — -First , 
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The  pressure  upon  a superficial  metre,  when 
the  wind  has  a velocity  of  50  metres  per 
second,  which  is  that  of  the  greatest  hurricanes, 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  275  kilogrammes,  or 
about  386  pounds  to  the  square  yard.  Second. 
The  action  of  the  wind  upon  a vertical  cylinder 
is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  force  which  it 
exerts  upon  a central  vertical  section  of  the 
same  cylinder. 

To  apply  these  rules  to  the  stability  of  a 
tower  composed  ot  a single  stone  in  the  form 
of  a right  prism  with  a square  base,  we  should 
multiply  the  superficial  area  of  one  of  its  sides 
by  386  pounds  ; and  this  product  being  multi- 
plied by  half  the  height  of  the  prism,  will  give 
the  momentum  of  the  wind’s  force.  In  order 
to  determine  the  momentum  of  resistance,  the 
total  weight  of  the  tower  should  be  multiplied 
by  half  the  width  of  its  base.  Dividing  this 
product  by  the  first  obtained  momentum  of  the 
wind,  we  have  the  expression  of  the  absolute 
stability  of  the  edifice  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  hurricanes. 

Towers  are  composed  of  numerous  courses 
of  cut  stone,  the  adhesion  of  which  affects  the 
stability  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  blocks  of  stone  used.  If  we  suppose 
this  adhesion  to  be  nothing  in  a wall  composed 
of  courses  of  stretchers  and  ties,  the  fracture 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  wind  will  not  be 
horizontal ; but  (as  in  retaining  walls)  accord- 
ing to  an  oblique  section,  the  inclination  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  maximum  of  rela- 
tion between  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
momentum  of  weight  of  the  9olid  above  the 
section.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
most  high  towers,  the  adhesion  of  the  cement 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  such 
that  the  section  of  rupture  is  less  inclined  than 
in  ordinary  containing  walls,  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  also  consider  that  the  results  which 
we  seek  are  of  comparison  between  our  tower 
and  those  whose  stabilitv  has  been  already 
tested,  by  having  for  a long  time  resisted,  with- 
out injury,  every  kind  of  force;  the  supposition 
that  the  section  of  fracture  would  be  hori- 
zontal should  have  no  sensible  influence. 

The  determination  of  the  section  of  most 
easy  fracture  offers  a problem  of  minimums, 
the  direct  solution  of  which,  in  general,  re- 
quires very  tedious  calculations ; but  fortunately 
the  position  of  that  section  is  apparent,  in 
most  cases,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye,  or 
may  readily  be  determined  by  a few  trials. 

In  case  the  tower  should  have  the  form  of 
a truncated  cone,  like  that  of  which  we  are 
treating,  if  it  should  ever  yield  to  the  force  of 
the  wind,  it  would  be  twisted  off  above  the 
offset  of  its  base,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  from  which  it  receives  the  force,  and  its 
being  broken  above  the  offset  would  be  because 
the  arm  of  the  lever  of  resistance,  instead  of 
being  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  section  of  rup- 
ture, is  somewhat  less. 

These  principles  being  established,  it  is 
known  that,  in  order  to  give  great  stability  to 
a circular  wall  in  ordinary  structures,  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  thickness  a twelfth  part 
of  the  height;  consequently,  having  to  raise 
our  tower  to  a height  of  80  feet,  a thickness  of 
7 feet  was  enough  for  the  wall ; but  as  the 
tower  is  not  an  insulated  wall,  but  has  within 
it  a circular  stairway,  which  binds  and  fastens 
together  all  its  parts,  and  moreover,  as  the 
consideration  of  a convenient  situation  for  the 
illuminating  apparatus  required  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  should  be  only  20  feet  in 
diameter,  we  were  able  to  start  with  7 feet  at 
the  base,  and  to  diminish  gradually  to  four  and 
a half  at  the  top,  with  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
terior slope  of  two  and  a half  feet  in  the  whole 
height,  which  also  adds  to  its  strength. 

Having  established  these  data,  it  now  re- 
mains to  examine  whether,  with  these  dimen- 
sions, the  tower  possesses  as  much,  or  greater, 
strength  than  others  similar  to  it,  which  have 
been  built  many  years,  and  have  resisted,  with- 
out the  least  damage,  the  force  of  the  greatest 
storms,  and  I say  it  ought  to  be  stronger  : 1st. 
Because  the  terms  of  the  comparison  which  we 
seek  are  derived  from  towers  built  in  Europe, 
where  hurricanes  are  neither  so  frequent  nor 
of  such  long  duration  as  in  the  Antilles  ; and 
2nd.  Because  the  tower  which  we  have  con- 
structed, from  its  peculiar  situation,  has  to  sus- 
tain not  only  the  force  of  the  wind  but  the 
shock  of  the  waves,  although  this  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  tower  being  placed  twenty- 
two  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

For  comparison,  we  will  take  the  signal 


tower  erected  in  1715,  at  the  port  of  L Orient, 
the  form  of  which  is  similar,  on  the  whole,  to 
that  constructed  at  the  Moro,  and  which  has 
withstood,  until  the  present  time,  without 
injury,  all  the  force  of  the  storms. 

Stability  of  the  Tower  at  V Orient.— The 
result  of  a calculation  with  regard  to  this  tower 
shews  that  the  relation  of  the  resistance  to  the 
pressure  is  7-4;  that  is  to  say,  the  resistance 
is  7*4  times  greater  than  the  pressure.  Let  us 
now  see  what  result  will  be  obtained  by  an 
analogous  calculation  with  regard  to  the  tower 
at  the  Moro. 

Calculation  of  the  Stability  of  the  Tower  at 
the  Moro. — The  content  of  the  truncated  cone 
which  constitutes  the  lower  part,  is  31,174 
cubic  feet.  The  interior  cylinder,  which  con- 
tains the  staircase,  is  11  feet  in  diameter  and 
34.}  in  circumference;  the  area  of  its  base,  95 
square  feet;  and  its  content,  95  X 73  =7410 
cubic  feet.  Taking  this  from  the  total  solid 
content,  there  remain  23,764  cubic  feet  for  the 
solid  content  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower.  The  cylindrical  column  in 
the  centre  of  the  circular  stairway  contains 
450  cubic  feet,  and  the  stairway  itself  306  ; so 
that  the  total  solidity  of  the  masonry  in  the 
lower  body  of  the  tower  is  24,520  cubic  feet,  or 
908  cubic  yards.  Adding  to  this  3 cubic  yards 
for  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  sub- 
tracting 36  yards  for  the  apertures  left  for 
doors  and  windows,  there  remain  87 5 cubic 
yards  of  masonry.  As  the  attendants’  room, 
in  the  lower  section  of  the  tower,  is  a foot 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  interior  space 
occupied  by  the  stairway,  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  masonry,  which  on  this  account  has 
been  rather  over-estimated,  will  be  made  up  by 
the  arched  ceiling  of  this  room,  which  has  not 
been  taken  into  the  account. 

The  solid  content  of  the  circular  wall  which 
forms  the  upper  section  of  the  tower,  upon 
which  the  lantern  is  placed,  is  27  cubic  yards, 
deducting  the  opening  for  the  door;  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  solid  masonry  is  902 
cubic  yards. 

A cubic  yard  of  the  masonry  used  in  this 
tower  weighs  85  arrobas  (25  pounds  each),  and 
the  arm  of  the  lever  of  resistance  being  4 yards 
(a  little  less  than  the  radius  of  the  base),  it 
follows  that  the  power  of  the  resistance  will  be 
902  x 4 x 85  = 306,680. 

A central  perpendicular  section  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower  contains  195  square  yards  ; 
of  the  upper  portion,  13  ; and  of  the  lantern, 
26;  presenting  a total  sectional  superficies  of 
234  square  yards.  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
these  three  superficies  is  found  at  13  yards  from 
the  base  of  the  tower ; consequently,  the 
momentum  of  pressure  from  the  wind  is 
-I  386  x 234  x 13  = 31,504  arrobas,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  pressure 
_ 306.680 
” 31,504  3 '■ 

By  this  result  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tower 
at  the  Moro  has  a stability  equal  to  nearly  one 
and  a half  times  that  of  the  tower  at  L’Orient, 
which  was  taken  for  comparison,  and  conse- 
quently that  its  dimensions  are  sufficient, 
although  indispensable  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  its 
construction  with  entire  confidence. 

Details  of  the  Construction. — Foundation. — 
As  the  tower  is  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
a circle  28.J  feet  in  diameter  was  traced  around 
the  centre  of  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  it  ; 
so  that  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  being 
larger  than  the  body  of  the  tower,  a berm,  or 
offset,  of  21  inches,  would  be  left  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  foundation  wall  beyond  that  of 
the  tower  itself.  The  excavation  was  carried 
through  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  rock 
which  underlies  the  glacis  of  the  Morillo, 
which  was  reached  and  laid  bare  at  an  average 
depth  of  15  feet. 

The  rock  presented  an  irregular  surface,  in 
consequence  of  which,  together  with  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  the  operation  of  cutting  it 
down  to  a level  would  have  been  very  expen- 
sive. It  was  therefore  deemed  preferable  to 
construct  the  foundation  by  steps  (en  cscalones'), 
using  blocks  of  stone  of  the  best  kind,  disposed 
in  circular  horizontal  layers (form/tndo  anillos 
en  capas  horizontalcs ),  properly  placed,  and 
the  joints  filled  with  a mixture  of  lime  and 
sand  ; taking  care,  as  in  all  masonry  of  hewn 
stone,  that  the  joints  of  each  layer  should  be 
covered  by  the  course  immediately  above  it. 

The  foundation  is  9?  yards  in  diameter  by  5 


in  depth,  and  consequently  contains  355  cubic 
yards  of  masonry.  The  cost  of  its  excavation 
and  refilling  was  1,554  dollars,  being  4-375 
dollars  per  cubic  yard. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Tower. — Upon  the 
level  top  of  the  basement,  or  foundation,  the 
first  layer  of  stone  forms  a solid  floor  over  the 
whole,  25  feet  in  diameter;  its  outer  border 
being  vertical  and  forming  a projection  or  socle 
of  9 inches  around  the  tower,  as  well  as  a step 
of  the  same  height,  for  entrance  into  it.  The 
building  is  then  continued  to  the  requisite  ele- 
vation by  successive  courses  of  18  inches  in 
height.  In  order  to  give  an  exterior  slope  to 
the  wall,  and  consequently  to  diminish  its 
thickness  in  due  proportion,  the  width  of  the 
blocks  in  the  interior  courses  was  gradually 
contracted,  while  those  on  the  exterior  were 
continued  of  the  same  breadth,  so  that  the  ver- 
tical joints  might  recede  gradually  towards  the 
interior,  aud  the  masonry  be  well  united  toge- 
ther; thus  avoiding  the  defect  which  would 
result  from  an  equal  diminution  in  the  breadth 
of  the  blocks  used  in  both  the  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  wall,  in  which  case,  the  vertical 
joints  of  each  course  would  continue  to  be  one 
above  another,  thus  forming  two  distinct  walls, 
without  further  connection  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tending ties. 

The  circular  stairway  is  composed  of  entire 
blocks  of  stone,  which  are  inserted  six  inches 
into  the  wall,  each  of  them  forming  two 
steps,  together  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  central  column,  or  nave,  of  the  staircase. 
It  was  carried  up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
wall  of  the  tower,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper 
connection  and  binding  together  of  the  work, 
and  also  served  for  use  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building;  the  order  of  proceeding 
being  first  to  set  the  block  of  stone  which 
formed  two  steps,  and  then  to  lay  the  corre- 
sponding course  on  the  wall,  and  so  on  succes- 
sively. 

In  the  dome  which  covers  the  attendants’ 
room,  the  precaution  was  taken,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  least  displacement,  to  fasten  all  the 
arch  stones  of  the  second  and  third  courses, 
together  with  those  of  the  first,  with  iron 
clamps,  one  and  a half  inches  thick  by  three 
inches  wide,  let  into  the  arch  stones  and  fast- 
ened to  each  of  them  by  a bolt,  which  passes 
through  two-thirds  of  their  thickness,  well 
secured  with  lead. 

Materials. — The  stone  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tower  was  taken  from  the  quarries 
known  here  by  the  name  of  playa  de  chivos, 
immediately  at  the  point  where  the  tower 
stands,  and  preferable  to  the  stone  found  at 
any  other  place  in  the  vicinity,  because, 
although  not  of  the  hardest  quality,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  so,  and  of  a more  equal  and 
homogeneous  texture  than  the  others. 

The  lime  and  sand  employed  were  both  of 
excellent  quality  ; the  former  made  of  a very 
hard  and  clean  stone,  and  the  latter  containing 
no  saline  matter.  The  mortar  was  made  with 
great  care,  composed  of  two-fifths  of  lime  and 
three-fifths  of  saud,  mixed  with  fresh  water  and 
well  stirred,  so  as  perfectly  to  incorporate  the 
ingredients. 

After  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  the  effects  of  moisture  and 
of  nitrous  salts,  inasmuch  as  the  stone,  as 
already  stated,  is  not  of  the  hardest  kind,  it  was 
covered,  both  on  the  interior  and  exterior  sur- 
face, with  a very  thin  and  well  laid  coat  of 
painted  stucco. 


Masters  and  Servants. — In  Birming- 
ham, last  week,  the  assistant  of  a photographist 
brought  an  action  to  recover  wages  due.  He 
had  agreed  with  defendant  “ to  work  for  and 
serve  him  diligently  and  truly,  in  the  photo- 
graphic art,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from 
the  24th  of  July,  1846,  at  a salary  of  three  gui- 
neas per  week;”  and  in  the  agreement  was 
also  a clause,  that  the  said  plaintiff  “ should 
not  work  for  any  other  person  or  persons 
during  that  period.”  It  was  proved  that  he 
had  in  his  over-time  taken  portraits  on  his 
own  account;  and  the  judge  decided  that  he 
could  not  recover,  inasmuch  as  by  law  his 
master  was  entitled  to  his  whole  services,  and 
he  was  not  at  liberty,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  agreement,  to  take  portraits  for  himself 
and  receive  the  money  for  them,  or  for  any 
person  other  than  his  master;  and  that  by 
doing  so  he  was  in  fact  enticing  away  the 
customers  of  his  employer,  to  his  manifest  in- 
jury. 
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FRENCH  GOODS. 

Nearly  all  the  foundations  are  in  for  the 
Louis-Pliilippe  Hospital,  close  to  the  church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  and  800 
workmen  are  employed  there.  The  inclosing 

walls  include  an  area  of  34,000  Metres It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a monument  to  Pius  IX.  in 
Paris,  and  the  corporation  appear  favourable 
to  the  project. — A curious  disagreement  has 
arisen  respecting  the  restorations  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville.  The  municipal  council  have  refused 
to  allow  for  the  sum  of  1,600/.,  expended  in 
sculpture  for  the  principal  staircase,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  confirmed  their 
decision,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  defrayed 
either  by  the  pr&fet  or  the  architects.  The 
prefet  has  stopped  the  payment  of  the  money 
due  to  the  architects  for  their  services,  with 
the  view,  probably,  of  trying  the  question  with 
them.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  sculptures  were  ordered. — 
At  Orleans  a subscription  has  been  commenced 
for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  Joan 
of  Arc.  And  in  Perigueux  (Dordogne) a statue 
js  to  be  raised  in  honour  of  GeneralDaumesnil, 
surnamed  La  Jartibe  de  Boh.— On  the  3rd  of 
last  month  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a 
Thermal  Hospital  for  the  troops,  at  Amelie- 
les-Buins  (Pyrehees-Orientales),  proposed  in 
1835,  decided  on  in  1841,  and  only  now  com- 
menced : it  will  be  finished  in  1852,  and  will 
contain  500  patients.  The  Monileur  den  Ar- 
chitects, after  stating  that  the  plans  have  been  ; 
arranged  by  M.  Puiggari,  engineer,  remarks 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Minister  of 
War  has  not  thought  proper  to  appoint  a qua- 
lified architect,  to  co-operate  with  the  engineer 
in  the  production  of  a building  which  demands 
architectural  conditions  more  elevated  than  a 
barracks  or  a magazine.  We  have  already 
expressed  the  same  opinion  so  strongly  in  a 
nearly  similar  case,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  say,  we  fully  agree  with  our  very  re- 
spectable contemporary  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  In  respect  of  the  proposed  baths  in 
Bristol,  mentioned  in  our  present  number, 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
remark. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHEAP  SEWERS. 

CHESTER  AND  MANCHESTER. 

Sir, — That  cheap  sewage  is  a subject  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  public,  no  person  for 
a moment  will  doubt  ; and  unless  science  is 
called  in  to  aid  the  efforts  now  being  made  for 
the  sanatory  improvement  of  towns,  we  shall 
be  doomed  to  proceed  upon  the  same  imperfect 
system  that  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  and 
the  public  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  ignorance 
and  incompetence. 

Unless  a cheaper  system  of  sewage  is 
adopted  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  many  of 
our  towns  must  necessarily  be  prevented 
from  having  the  important  advantages  of  good 
drainage,  on  the  grounds  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  that  will  be  required,  and  the 
heavy*  burthen  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are 
now  labouring  under. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  cheap  sewage 
originated  in  Manchester,  but  this  I deny  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  the  prices  actually  paid 
in  Manchester  for  sewers  of  different  capacities. 

Dimensions. 

42  in.  X 24  in.,  17s.  3d.  per  lineal  yard. 

36  in.  X 24  in.,  15s.  4d.  ,,  ,, 

33  in.  X 22  in.,  15s.  ,,  ,, 

30  in.  X 20  in.,  14s. 

24  in.  x 18  in.,  13s.  4d. 

20  in.  X 15  in.,  12s.  6d. 

15  in.  X 12  in.,  8s.  3d.  „ ,, 

Maximum  depth,  10  feet. 

These  sewers  we  are  enabled  to  construct  in 
Chester  as  follows: — 

Dimensions. 

42  in.  X 32  in.,  11s.  per  lin.  yd.  ; ordinary  earth. 

42  in.  X 32  in.,  15s.  2d.  „ rock. 

36  in.  X 28  in.,  9s.  6d.  ,,  ordinary  earth. 

33  in.  x 25  in.,  8s.  6d.  „ 

30  in.  X 22  in.,  7s.  9d.  ,,  ” 

24  in.  X 18  in.,  6s.  6d.  ,,  ” 

20  in.  X 15  in.,  5s.  6d.  ,,  ■ 

15  in.  X 12  in.,  4s.  9d. 

Maximum  depth,  12  feet. 

T his  difference  arises  chiefly  from  the  exer- 
cise of  economy  in  the  use  of  material  and 
labour,  as  the  prices  of  these  in  the  re- 
spective towns  do  not  vary  15  per  cent. 


In  my  former  communication,  I stated  the 
cost  price  of  the  tubular  sewer,  20  inches 
by  15,  to  be  6s.  per  lineal  yard,  exclu- 
sive. of  excavation,  but  I find  we  can  execute 
it  in  4|-inch  brickwork  much  cheaper,  our 
sewers,  as  you  will  perceive,  costing  us  only 
5s.  6d.,  including  excavation  to  the  average 
depth  of  eight  feet.  The  general  shape  of  the 
sewers  in  Manchester  is  either  a semi-circular 
or  egg-shaped  invert,  covered  with  flags,  as  if 
the  properties  of  the  arch  were  not  well  un- 
derstood, or  could  be  rendered  available.  In 
Liverpool,  prices  are  still  higher,  and  modern 
Birkenhead  partakes  a little  of  their  extrava- 
gance. A system  of  flushing  is  also  to  be  eco- 
nomically applied  to  the  sewage  of  Chester. 

It  has  been  broadly  stated  that  sewers  com- 
posed of  4£-inch  brickwork  are  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  intended,  but  when  we  calculate 
upon  the  strength  of  brick  as  applied  in 
sewers,  more  particularly  if  radiated,  the  ob- 
jection is  utterly  worthless,  and  arises  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  power  they  possess  to  resist 
compression. 

We  have  a sewer  in  this  city  3 feet  6 inches 
by  3 feet,  of  4^-inch  brickwork,  that  has  been 
built  fifteen  years,  and  I had  it  opened  the 
other  day,  and  found  it  in  as  perfect  a state  as 
when  first  constructed,  although  composed  of 
bricks  of  the  ordinary  shape,  viz.,  rectan- 
gular, and  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  sewers  may  be  constructed  with 
the  greatest  safety,  of  this  capacity  and  strength 
of  material. 

As  to  the  durability  of  bricks  or  tiles  for  the 
purposes  of  drainage,  we  have  the  strongest 
proof,  Roman  Tiles  having  repeatedly  been 
dug  up,  which  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  upwards  of  1800  years, 
and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the 
stamp  of  the  LEG.  XX.  VV.  clearly  im- 
pressed upon,  them,  the  thickness  of  the  mate- 
rial being  only  one  inch.  The  Romans  in  the 
midst  oftheir  conquests  seem  to  have  had  time 
and  inclination  to  study  the  subject  of  drain- 
age, and  other  sanatory  regulations,  proofs  of 
which  they  have  left  at  all  their  principal  sta- 
tions. Britons,  with  all  their  boasted  intelli- 
gence ahd  civilization,  lack  those  qualities  so 
eminently  displayed  by  those  enterprizing 
people,  or  our  towns  would  not  exhibit,  as  they 
now  do,  an  almost  total  disregard  of  drainage 
and  cleanliness.  B.  B. 

Chester. 


MEETING  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

A (quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  22nd 
ultimo  at  the  Institution-rooms,  Temple- 
buildings,  Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  president,  in 
the  chair;  when  a discussion  took  place  on 
the  merits  of  various  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing inventions  for  the  safety  of  railway  trains, 
described  or  presented  to  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Stephenson  introduced  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
posed safety-break,  with  plan  and  description. 
He  alluded  to  the  models  or  plans  of  other 
proposed  breaks  which  he  had  examined,  but 
did  not  think  any  of  them  would  work  well. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit,  however,  that  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Alfred  Knight,  of  Birmingham, 
son  of  the  borough  treasurer,  [the  ingenuity 
of  the  idea  of  which,  apart  from  its  mere  me- 
chanical adaptation,  we  have  already  noted  in 
a recent  impression  of  The  Builder]  ‘was 
certainly  a very  ingenious  contrivance.  But 
he  thought  it  also  was  too  complicated,  as  there 
were,  no  doubt,  too  many  wheels.  The  in- 
ventor had  got  a very  ingenious  mind.  But 
he  would  observe  that  an  ingenious  mind  was 
very  dangerous  to  a mechanic.  When  they 
wanted  a really  useful  invention,  simplicity 
was  everything.’  [No  doubt  some  one  may  now 
readily  take  the  hint  from  the  suggestive 
idea  of  compelling  the  very  evils  to  be  counter- 
acted— namely,  the  rotation  and  progressive 
motion  of  the  wheels  of  a train  of  carriages — 
to  minister  to  their  own  counteraction,  and 
arrest  themselves  at  any  moment  midway  in 
their  own  career;  and  such  a one,  so  taking 
the  bint,  may  even  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  idea  as  his  own,  by  merely  realizing  it  in 
other  or  simpler  mechanism  ; but  that  is  pro- 
bably the  only  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
highest  and  freest  exercise  of  an  inventive 
genius  which  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged 
than  thus  repressed  ; inasmuch  as  its  real  value 
and  merit  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
mere  supposed  or  actual  demerit  or  defect  in 


the  mechanical  application  of  its  own  invalu- 
able and  suggestive  idea—  an  application  which 
it  really  requires  but  a second-rate  and  com- 
paratively ordinary  mind  to  improve  upon  or 
simplify, — although,  as  we  have  said,  there 
certainly  is  a risk  of  such  an  inferior  mind 
ultimately  claiming  to  itself  the  whole  merit, 
both  of  idea  and  of  mechanism,  by  sagaciously 
confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  while 
merely  suggesting  improvement  or  simplifica- 
tion of  the  mechanism.] 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  breaks  was 
ultimately  adjourned  till  next  meeting  ; and  a 
paper,  by  the  president,  on  the  communication 
between  guard  and  engine-driver,  was  then 
read,  and  various  plans  (most  of  them  alreadv 
noticed  in  The  Builder)  were  discussed,  in- 
cluding the  speaking-tube  for  cotmnunicarion 
between  passengers  and  guards,  but  which  the 
president  considered  to  be  ‘almost  too  ab-urd 
to  comment  upon,’  as,  even  though  practicable, 
‘ there  would  always  be  some  timid  persons 
alarmed  at  mere  trifles,  and  would  be  causing 
stoppages  and  delays  innumerable.’  [How 
could  that  be  ? Strange  to  say,  that  is  an  ob- 
jection which  applies  to  almost  any  scheme 
but  this  one,  whatever  may  be  its  demerits  other- 
wise, the  very  design  of  it  being  to  enable 
passengers  to  communicate  with  guards,  and 
guards  with  passengers , ivithout  stopping  the 
train  at  all , unless  the  guard  should  be  himself 
convinced  there  was  sufficient  reason.]  The 
president’s  own  recommendation  was  a modifi- 
cation of  the  plan  already  in  practice  on  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  repeatedly  suggested, 
namely,  guards  facing  the  train  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  communicating  signals,  such  as  a 
red  flag  by  day  and  a red  lamp  by  night,  with- 
out any  provision  for  oral  or  other  communica- 
tion with  passengers  in  cases  of  fire,  such  as 
nearly  deprived  us  lately  of  a bishop,  or  of 
sudden  illness,  death,  insanity,  or  any  thing 
else.  The  superiority  of  a powerful  whistle 
over  a bell,  in  the  event  of  either  being  adopted, 
was  suggested  By  the  president,  and  the  electro- 
magnetic circuit,  in  connection  with  it,  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crampton. 

A long  and  elaborate  communication  was 
afterwards  read  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Cowper,  on  an 
improved  suspension-bridge,  of  a peculiar 
form,  for  carrying  railways , and  which  he 
characterised  as  1 a piece  of  boiler-maker’s 
work,’  rather  than  of  civil  engineering.  The 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  call  attention  to  a 
mode  of  preventing  such  bridges  from  being 
‘ thrown  out  of  shape,  or  in  any  way  distorted 
by  the  weight  of  a passing  load  and  this  he 
proposed  to  do  chiefly  by  ‘ the  plan  of  making 
a chain  of  such  depth  as  to  include  any  altera- 
tion in  the  curve  of  the  strain  that  might  take 
place.’  But  the  limits  of  the  present  article 
prevent  us  from  here  doing  anything  like  jus- 
tice either  to  the  idea  or  its  development.  The 
president  and  others,  in  discussing  the  subject, 
remarked,  that  if  the  invention  could  practi- 
cally carry  out  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Cowper, 
it  effected  a most  important  desideratum  in 
railway  engineering. 

The  good  to  railways  from  such  discussions 
was  then  adverted  to,  and  a notice  of  motion 
made  for  eight  meetings  a year  instead  of  four, 
when  the  meeting  adjourned  till  24th  current. 


Surrey  and  Kent  Commission  of 
Sewers. — A court  was  held  last  week,  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Accounts 
brought  up  the  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  last  half  year.  The  in- 
come amounted  to 28,666/.  16s.  lid.,  which  in- 
cluded balance  in  hand  last  April,  5,630/. 0s. 3d; 
loan,  8,500/.;  rates,  11,354/.  15s.  2d.;  con- 
tributions from  those  requiring  drains,  &c., 
2,231/.  19s.  After  paying  all  expenses,  there 
was  a balance  in  hand  of  9,054/.  ljs.  10d., 
exclusive  of  8,000/.,  put  out  to  interest.  Mr. 
Drew,  solicitor  to  the  court,  stated  that  he  hud 
received  instructions  from  the  Sanatory  Com- 
mission to  send  to  the  commissioners  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  attendances  of  each 
commissioner,  from  the  year  1841  to  the  year 
1846.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  com- 
missioners had  attended  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Timber  under  Hearthstones.  — The 
recent  fire  in  Drummond-sireet,  Euston-square, 
when  a poor  lady  was  miserably  burnt  to 
death,  has  been  ascribed  to  ignited  cinders 
falling  through  a crack  in  the  hearthstone. 
We  have,  ourselves,  known  of  more  than 
one  fire  caused  in  this  way. 
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WOODEN  PULPIT.— WENDEN  CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

A fine  example  of  the  wood  carving  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  an  interesting  specimen 
of  an  early  pulpit,  is  afforded  by  an  engraving 
of  that  in  Wetulen  Church,  Essex,  a primitive 
structure,  which  exhibits  traces  of  an  early 
Norman  foundation.  The  pulpit  has  nine  sides, 
seven  of  which  are  carved  alike  in  each  panel. 
The  door  occupies  two  sides,  and  has  an  extra 
quatrefoil  inserted  in  the  carved  panels.  The 
pulpit  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  the  carving 
singularly  perfect,  and  sharp  in  its  outline.  It 
stands  5 feet  7*  inches  in  height,  and  measures 
one  foot  across  the  top  of  each  panel,  which, 
following  the  outline  of  the  pulpit,  decreases 
upwards. 

London  Improvements; — A bill  was 
brought  into  the  Common  Council  on  Friday 
in  last  week,  under  the  powers  of  the  City 
Improvement  Act  of  1847.  It  proposes  to 
raise  300,000/.  for  improvements  from  Cannon- 
street  to  St.  Paul’s  ; and  200,000/.  for  other 
improvements  not  vet  determined  on. 

Building  Societies. — It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  building  societies  in  England  and 
Wales  now  amounts  to  1,200. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last ; Mr.  S. 
Angell,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A long 
list  of  donation's  having  been  announced, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  was  admitted  a fellow,  and 
the  certificates  of  various  candidates  were 
read. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  that  was  the 
first  meeting  for  the  session,  he  would  intrude 
on  their  attention  for  a few  minutes.  He 
much  regretted  that  the  president,  Earl  de 
Grey,  was  unable  to  attend  ; his  lordship’s 
communications,  however,  shewed  that  he  still 
felt  the  same  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institute  as  he  had  ever  exhibited.  The 
chairman  had  to  allude  with  regret  to  the  loss 
of  a colleague,  Mr.  Allen,  who,  although  a 
junior  member,  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vance in  his  profession.  He  felt  bound  also  to 
allude  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Cottihgham,  although 
he  was  not  a member  of  the  Institute  : it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Institute  to  pay  tribute  to 
ability,  whether  in  their  own  ranks  or  out  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  difficul- 
ties, there  were  many  new  buildings  rising 
in  the  metropolis,  and  although  they  were  not 
| all  original,  lie  thought  it  satisfactory  that  such 
| good  models  were  taken  as  those  by  Sansovino, 
j I he  new  churches  rising  were  mostly  satis- 
factory,  as  well  in  the  material  used,  Kentish 


rag  and  Caen  stone,  a9  in  the  design.  The 
sanatory  question  was  also  forcing  itself  on 
architects  : ventilation  and  drainage  called  for 
their  careful  consideration.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  remind  all  the  members  of  the  necessity 
of  contributing  to  the  general  information  ; 
many  had  been  travelling  during  the  recess, 
and  he  hoped  that  their  sketches  and  note- 
books would  furnish  instruction  at  some  of  the 
meetings.  The  students,  he  remarked,  would 
find  every  facility  provided  for  them,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  largely  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  then  read  a paper  on 
“Mosaics,  as  applied  to  Architectural  Deco- 
ration,” which  we  shall  give  in  extenso  next 
week. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  in  remarking  on  the  dura- 
bility of  decorations  in  mosaics,  said  there  were 
some  fine  specimens  in  our  country — one  he 
particularly  remembered  in  Leicester ; and  he 
thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a catalogue  of  all  existing  specimens  in 
England.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  he 
thought,  that  our  royal  family  regarded  with 
such  little  interest  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  some  of  which  display 
fine  mosaic  decorations,  and,  if  properly  re- 
stored, would  serve  as  a school  for  us,  without 
going  to  Greece  and  Italy.  He  was  compelled 
to  say  that  a better  feeling  was  evinced  iu 
France. 


WENDEN  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 
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GROUPS  IN  CARTON  PIERRE,  IN 
LYCEUM  THEATRE. 


WHAT  IS  HIGH  ART? 

DECORATIVE- ART  SOCIETY. 


At  a meeting;  held  on  the  13th  ult.  (the 
opening;  of  the  present  session),  the  first  por- 
tion of  a paper  “ On  Art ; its  distinctions  and 
purposes  relatively  considered,”  by  Mr.  Dwyer, 
was  read.  The  leading;  questions  arising  from 
the  subject,  as  set  forth  in  the  members’ 
circular,  were,  What  is  high  art?  historical 
art?  fine  art?  &c.  Under  what  conditions  do 
these  become  identical  ? and  what  is  the  relative 
value  of  each  for  the  purposes  of  decorative  art  ? 

Mr.  D vvyer  introduced  the  subject  by  re- 
marking, that  amidst  the  multifarious  writings 
extant  upon  art,  the  ambitious  tendencies  of 
this  or  that  author  in  jealously  upholding  the 
dignity  of  a particular  class  of  artists,  or  in 
vaunting  forth  the  advantages  arising  from  a 
given  system  of  practice,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  main  considerations.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  we  should  find  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  held  to  be  the  starting-point  from 
which  we  are  to  be  led  away  into  a complexity 
of  technicalities  and  metaphysical  reasonings. 
As  in  writings,  so  it  would  be  found  in  works. 
The  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  and  poet,  each 
attempts  a mysterious  grappling  of  mind  with 
matter  of  fact,  occasionally  developing  a high 
degree  of  intellectuality  with  much  that  is  either 
unmeaning  or  not  easily  understood.  Then, 
he  observed,  there  is  the  continually  varying 
misapplication  of  technical  terms  in  art,  arising 
from  an  absence  of  principle  in  giving  fixed 
names  to  definite  things,  which  renders  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  understand  the  proper 
limits  and  distinctions  which  exist  between 
even  such  terms  as  high  art,  historical  art,  fine 
art,  &c.  He  had  sought  for  precise  definitions 
from  living  artists  of  good  repute  and  long 
standing;,  but  obtained  none ; he  had  heard 
much  of  reasoning,  in  small  circles  as  it  were, 
which  convinced  him  that  a more  general  and 
comprehensiv  e knowledge  of  art  in  its  various 
phases  would  be  useful,  indeed,  among  its  pro- 
fessors. The  ordinary  criticisms  of  the  day 
upon  art  were  to  him  vague  and  meaningless, 
and  would . generally,  if  divested  of  doubtful 
technicalities  and  expressed  in  plain  English 
words,  expose  their  flimsy  construction.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  art,  the  reader  felt  that 
it  had  been  strangely  handled,  not  alone  from 
the  restless  ambition  of  some  of  its  votaries 
and  professors,  but  still  more  so  by  the  wander- 
ings of  others  after  the  indefinite.  Princes  and 
popes  have  at  certain  periods  entertained  a 
deference  for  its  works,  which  at  other  times 
is  wholly  lost  to  observation ; but  he  considered 
that  the  attention  at  present  directed  towards 
art,  throughout  Europe,  would  probably  pro- 
mote an  unprecedented  Progress.  The  spirit 
of  popular  agitation,  which  the  Corn  Laws 
now  no  longer  engross,  might  attach  its 
epidemic  influence  and  searching  powers  to  the 
arts  in  our  country,  with  advantage  to  all. 
Nevertheless,  he  held  art  in  itself  to  be  capable 
only  of  slow  progress,  simply  because  that 
must  arise  solely  from  a succession  of  improve- 
ments in  imitative  skill.  A parallel  to  the 
present  demand  for  variety  of  style  and 
character  had  not,  he  said,  existed  in  ] 


any  previous  period.  In  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  we  may  learn  to 
discover  distinctive  features  marking  a period, 
and  most  clearly  shewing  the  develop- 
ment of  progression.  Mr.  Dwyer  sustained 
this  argument,  by  contending  that  the  same- 
ness of  treatment  in  the  works  of  most  artists 
testifies  to  the  tenacity  with  which  copying  or 
imitation  clings  to  all,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
essential  to  reflect  and  know,  how  far  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  art  have  relation  to  each 
other  in  respect  of  imitation, — how  much  an 
artist  has  been  indebted  to  previous  examples, 
— before  we  can  adjudge  to  him  a qualitative 
rank.  The  reader  then  enumerated  celebrated 
works  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Venetians, 
French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch,  which,  he  main- 
tained, were  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and 
moral  dispositions  of  the  respective  nations  at 
the  time  they  were  produced,  and  also  that 
art  is  in  a great  measure  localized — dependent 
on  certain  rules,  as  developed  by  existing  spe- 
cimens, and  by  the  position  these  held  in  the 
public  estimation, — that  it  is  essentially  a thing 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  By  judging 
of  works  of  art  upon  a particular  consideration 
of  beauty,  and  by  admitting  one  class,  of  pro- 
duction as  superior  in  rank  to  another,  with- 
out reference  to  a comprehensive  view  of  art 
generally,  a great  injustice  bad,  he  maintained, 
ieen  engrafted  on  our  received  opinions  upon 
art.  There  was,  it  was  said,  a strong  resem- 
blance in  the  results,  to  the  choice  of  an  inex- 
perienced person,  between  one  watch,  having 
inferior  mechanism  in  a gold  case,  and  another 
containing  good  works,  in  a silver  one — when 
the  gold  case  was  selected.  It  was  unfortu. 
nate  for  art  that  its  votaries  had  been  too  fre- 


quently influenced  by  a gold  case.  Distinct- 
ive ranks  in  the  departments  of  art,  the  reader 
contended,wereagreatevil,and  to  equalizethem 
would  be  a great  good  achieved.  Until  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  operations  of 
art  are  understood,  and  unjust  prejudices  re- 
moved—until  painters  in  oil,  water,  encaustic, 
and  fresco,  cease  to  disparage  each  other’s 
work,  and  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
their  own,  until  all  aristocracy  in  practice  of 
art  shall  be  dissipated,  and  art,  in  humble 
garb  of  plaster  and  clay,  be  looked  upon  as 
kindlily  as  if  in  marble,  until  some  new  energy 
shall  have  swept  away  these  prejudices,  as  un- 
reasonable as  unjust,  and  a combination  of  ar- 
tists in  one  emulative  course  of  comprehensive 
inquiry  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  shall  con- 
tribute to  that  one  great  purpose  called  art — we 
must  not,  it  was  contended,  look  for  a positive 
and  maiked  progressive  feature  to  be  de- 
veloped in  our  times.  It  was  then  ex- 
plained, that  art  being  essentially  based  upon 
ideality,  with  an  accurate  presentment  of 
effects  in  form  and  colour,  after  nature,  is 
constituted  and  regulated  by  certain  principles 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  taste,  educa- 
tion, or  fashion,  so  as  to  excite  pleasing  emo- 
tions ; and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
specially  advance  education  and  train  the  mind, 
before  the  really  beautiful  in  art  can  be  pro- 
perly appreciated,  or  the  genius  evinced  re- 
ceive a just  and  fair  criticism.  Several  in- 
stances were  referred  to,  shewing  the  power 
of  art  in  expressing  clearly  and  intelligibly  to 
all  whatever  sentiment  it  is  intended  to  im- 
part,— as  the  “Laughing  Faun”  and  the 
I “ Dying  Gladiator,”  in  sculpture;  or  the 
I “ Creation  of  Adam,”  by  Michelangelo  ; the 


From  the  scale  of  the  view  we  gave  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  the  groups  of 
boys  and  foliage,  bearing  the  lights,  were 
scarcely  represented  so  clearly  as  they  deserve. 
In  our  present  number,  therefore,  we  add 
drawings  of  them  on  a larger  scale.  The 
upper  engraving  shows  the  figures  which  are 
seated  on  the  entablature;  and  the  lower  repre- 
sents one  of  the  groups  encrusting  the  main 
columns,  on  a level  with  the  front  of  the  first 
tier  of  boxes  above  the  dress  circle.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  these  are  formed  of  carton 
pifrre,  and  painted  and  varnished  to  appear 
like  china,  etch  gilt. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  artistical 
skill  displayed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  in  the  whole 
of  the  applied  ornaments,  modelled  and  put  up 
here;  an  after-examination  of  other  works 
executed  by  them,  has  strengthened  our  good 
opinion. 
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“ Transfiguration,”  by  Raffaelle ; and  the 
“ Last  Supper,”  by  Leonarda  da  Vinci,  in  pic- 
tures. These  examples,  it  was  said,  testify  to 
a mental  or  reasoning  ideality,  combined  with 
a skill  in  depicting  the  essence  of  things  mate- 
rial, and  should  therefore  rank  far  above  imi- 
tative skill  iu  the  abstract.  Ideality  is  yet  more 
severely  tasked  in  connecting  the  several  ideal 
embodiments  into  a grand  whole,  or  com- 
plete picture,  as  in  the  “ Last  Judgment,  by 
Michelangelo.  Art  such  as  this,  he  said, 
might  be  called  high  art  ; but  the  qualification 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  works  of  an 
ordinary  artist,  whose  vanity  leads  him  to  lay 
a surreptitious  claim  to  take  rank  under  such 
a banner. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  art,  it  was 
stated,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  examples 
last  mentioned,  although  both  have  received 
great  and  well-deserved  admiration.  The 
Greeks,  however,  approached  only  to  a perfect 
embodiment  of  physical  beauty,  without  evolv- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  higher  powers  of  men- 
tal reasoning : this  would  arise  simply  from 
their  progressive  refinements  being  based 
chiefly  on  skilful  imitation.  Art  had  un- 
doubtedly been  extensively  encouraged  by  the 
Greeks,  from  the  great  number  of  their  works  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  pursuing  the  heroic  vein,  they 
had  sought  to  impart  a moral  purpose  (expres- 
sions to  be  taken  in  their  broadest  sense),  then, 
indeed,  would  their  productions  have  attained 
toatruly  glorious  eminence.  It  was  the  reader’s 
opinion  that  their  wonderful  skill,  when  receiv- 
ing additional  purpose  and  meaning,  would  have 
created  much  nobler  works  through  their  em- 
bodiment of  mental  attributes.  The  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  he  contended,  while  he  had  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  ought  not 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a pro- 
duction in  imitative  art.  Nature,  he  said,  had 
been  so  faithfully  studied  and  delineated,  that 
very  few  inaccuracies  could  be  discovered  ; but 
he  deduced  from  this  and  the  pervading  simi- 
larity of  features  and  vacant  expression,  not 
only  that  the  models  must  have  been  of  a 
superior  class,  but  also  that  the  Greek  artists 
had  relied  upon  their  powers  of  imitating  ob- 
jects as  they  were  seen  by  them. 

The  reader  remarked  that  there  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  ideality  in  art, — one  addresses 
the  imagination  only,  and  the  other  goes  fur- 
ther, by  appealing  to  the  reflective  and  reason- 
ing faculties.  Several  examples  were  then 
described  to  shew  that  embellishment  bad 
formed  the  noblest  intent  and  purpose  of  art 
in  its  best  periods,  and  that,  while  the  first 
artists  of  the  middle  ages  painted  to  embellish, 
we  paint  to  produce  pictures. 

After  some  remarks  upon  Haydon’s  writings, 
he  submitted  the  inquiry  : What  is  high  art? 
Is  it  a term  to  signify  something  superior  in 
merit?  Is  it  a matter  of  theory  or  practice? 
Can  it  teach  morality  or  put  down  vice  ? Ilad 
it  a correlative  in  the  sciences,  such  as  high 
chemistry  or  high  astronomy?  Me  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  proprieties  of  art  from  its 
phraseology,  and  would  continue  his  attempt 
in  disentangling  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATIONS  IN 
TOWNS. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  speculate  on  the 
tendency  of  towns  to  extend  themselves  in 
certain  directions,  a tendency  resulting  either 
from  the  favourable  character  of  the  position 
under  increase  of  population,  improved  modes 
of  commercial  intercourse,  or  the  spirit  of 
landed  proprietors  and  builders.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  nothing  has  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  the  movement  and  settle- 
ment of  populations  as  that  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  of  modern  inventions,  the  railroad. 
Not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
towns  are  these  changes  strikingly  evident, 
but  in  the  remotest  corners  a new  existence 
seems  to  be  created,  a new  impetus  to  industry 
and  speculation  to  be  given  ; and  men  hitherto 
lulled  to  sleep  and  indifference  by  the  dreamy 
monotony  of  country  life,  wake  up  as  it  were 
to  new  ideas.  The  gay  villa  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  distant  village,  neat,  well-garnished 
shops  attract  the  eyes,  the  ivy-mantelled  tower 
fast  crumbling  to  ruin  is  repaired,  and  even 
the  hut  of  the  cottager,  a3  if  ashamed  of  its 
ancient  hues,  smiles  under  a coating  of  white- 
wash. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if,  on  the  es- 


tablishment of  a line  of  railroad,  a position 
remote  from  the  centre  of  activity  be  chosen 
for  its  terminus,  a risk  is  run  of  setting  up  a 
rival  point  of  activity  at  a distauce  from  the 
old,  which  by  its  new  advantages  may  be  in- 
jurious eventually  to  the  others  prosperity,  and 
the  value  of  its  property  generally.  The  popu- 
lations will  of  necessity  group  themselves 
around  these  new  centres,  and  will  benefit 
by  the  change,  not  only  because  they  will  have 
at  hand  such  ready  means  of  transit  tor  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts,  but  because  they  will 
get  land  at  a cheaper  rate,  houses  at  lower 
rent,  with  the  advantages  of  air  and  space 
denied  to  the  mass,  who  in  ancient  towns  are 
forced  to  inhabit  dark,  unwholesome,  crazy 
buildings,  many  of  which  were  once  tenanted 
by  our  better  classes. 

Nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  certain 
situations  as  better  suited  for  the  residence  of 
large  multitudes  than  others.  History,  again, 
points  out  to  us  in  what  respect  centres  of 
activity  have  been  changed,  rendered  variable, 
or  been  altogether  destroyed  by  the  short- 
sighted regulations  of  authority,  the  influence 
of  tyranny,  or  the  avarice  of  speculators.  It 
does  not  matter  much  where  great  towns 
ought  to  have  been  and  might  have  been  ; 
although  leaving  men  free  to  choose  by  their 
own  natural  instinct,  the  positions  most  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  their  industry 
would,  without  doubt,  have  changed  the  whole 
political  face  of  society,  and  benefited  it 
morally  and  materially  ; for  every  atom  of 
liberty  gained  through  tolerance,  however 
indirect,  is  a victory  to  the  people  in  genuine 
prosperity.  It  does  matter,  nevertheless,  when 
great  centres  of  activity  have  been  created  or 
do  naturally  exist,  that  they  should  not  be 
suddenly  deranged  by  new  interests  or  impo- 
litic opposition  to  progress  of  any  kind,  but  be 
allowed  to  take  their  fair  and  legitimate  share 
of  the  advantages.  The  introduction,  there- 
fore, of  improved  methods  of  locomotion,  not 
immediately  within  their  reach,  could  not  fail 
to  be  injurious  to  them,  and  the  application 
of  a remedy  to  evils  once  created,  is  at  no  time 
very  easy. 

On  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a railroad 
near  Paris,  considerable  opposition  was  raised 
to.  bringing  the  terminus  into  the  town.  The 
St.  Germain  Company,  impelled  by  its  own 
interest,  naturally  sought  to  obtain  a position 
as  central  as  possible;  it  was,  however,  com- 
pelled to  content  itself  with  its  present  station 
in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  instead  of  being  close 
to  the  Madelaine.  Here  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  in  Paris,  inasmuch  as,  although  at 
some  distance  within  the  walls,  there  was 
hardly  a house  to  be  seen  in  the  vast  open 
plain  through  which  the  line  now  passes.  To 
the  south  of  the  town  arrives  one  of  the 
two  railroads  to  Versailles.  Instead  of  being 
permitted  to  enter,  like  its  rival,  within  the 
walls,  so  strenuous  an  opposition  was  made, 
that  it  only  approaches  them  at  a very  re- 
spectful, but  most  inconvenient  distance  ; and 
the  result  has  been  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, that  the  company  has  failed,  and  sold 
its  road  to  its  happier  competitor.  Had  the 
terminus  been  carried,  as  was  proposed,  up 
to  the  Pont  Neuf,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  utmost  degree  of  prosperity 
would  have  followed.  Now,  however,  but  not 
until  it  had  been  ruined  by  its  rival,  its  long- 
expected  continuation  to  the  west  of  France 
will  be  carried  out,  and  then  the  immense  ac- 
tivity that  will  of  necessity  be  given  to  it, 
must  necessitate  the  proposition,  and  assure 
the  consent  of  the  town  authorities  in  their 
own  interest,  to  the  extension  of  the  line  into 
the  interior  of  the  metropolis.  In  fact,  it  is 
clearly  evident,  that  this  line  must  become 
eventually  the  principal  communication  with 
the  west  of  France,  and  that  when  the  lines 
to  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  shall  have  been 
opened,  a junction  at  Paris  will  become  neces- 
sary, and  thus  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean be  brought  into  rapid  communication 
with  each  other. 

The  St.  Germain  Company  has  foreseen  all 
the  immense  advantages  which  its  rival  to 
Versailles  might  have  derived,  had  the  line 
been  extended,  as  it  is  about  to  be,  to  the  west. 
It  has  become  the  purchaser  of  it,  and  uniting 
the  two  under  one  management,  is  preparing 
a junction  for  them  at  a place  called  Viroflay, 
some  six  or  eight  miles  from  Paris. 

The  activity  with  which  this  company  has 
acquired  to  itself  so  many  advantages,  has  ex- 


cited no  little  attention  ; and  some  have  even 
carried  their  provisions  so  far,  as  to  assert 
that  a great  movement  is  beginning,  on  the 
part  of  the  population,  towards  the  part  of  the 
town  touching  upon  their  lines ; and  that  in 
contemplation  of  such  a move,  of  necessity,  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  lands  in  that 
direction  have  been  bought  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible by  the  interested  parties.  These  appre- 
hensions, of  the  rising  of  a new  Paris  by  the 
side  of  the  old  one,  are  much  exaggerated. 
Great  as  is  the  movement  in  the  direction  al- 
luded to  for  the  moment,  it  is  not  greater  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  from  the  natural  effect  of  the  ear- 
lier termination  of  the  lines  of  the  St.  Germain 
Company.  When  we  shall  have  other  lines 
opened  from  the  east,  and  the  south,  and  west, 
we  may  expect  that  the  vicinity  of  those  lines  , . 
will  display  as  great  activity  of  change  as  the 
first  has  given  proof  of. 

We  have,  however,  here  some  half  dozen 
lines  united  in  one;  and  a junction  further: 
proposed  of  the  lines  with  the  great  western 
road;  and  an  attempt  made,  moreover,  to  ap-  . 
proach  and  run  a cross  line  into  the  northern. 

It  results  then,  that,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
facilities  accorded  by  this  network  of  iron,  in- 
tersecting the  west  of  Paris,  baviug  a commu- 
nication with  the  sea  by  Roueu  and  Havre,  on  , 
the  point  of  having  one  with  the  west  of  ^ 
France  by  the  junction  at  Viroflay,  with  tfle, 
prospect  of  an  union  with  the  northern,, 
which  is  separated  from  one  of  its  branches  by  , 
a merely  trifling  distance,  the  lands  lying 
within  the  influence  of  this  network  have  ac-  i 
quired  a value  greater  generally  than  those^qf 
any  other  part,  and  new  streets  and  roads  are 
forming,  and  buildings  rising,  with  a rapidity 
almost  unequalled. 

When,  with  the  advantages  of  railway  com:. 
munication,  with  the  facility  of  transporting  ,, 
its  productions  to  various  parts  of  a country, 
you  offer  to  an  industrious  population  laud  , 
and  houses  at  a cheap  rate,  can  one  be  surprised 
that  the  offer  should  be  accepted  ? ;,Paris  is 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  a jnphp-*,, 
factoring  town  ; and,  as  such,  will  accept. with.,,, 
avidity  all  the  facilities  which  can  be  presented 
to  it  for  the  transport  of  its  productions.,  The  , 
progress  made  within  comparatively  few  years 
is  absolutely  astonishing,  and  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  quarter.  The  fashionable  as  , 
well  as  the  unfashionable  neighbourhoods  are  , 
invaded  by  the  ateliers  of  industry,  and  tall.., 
chimneys,  vieing  with  each  other  in  elegance  , 
and  height,  rise  up  beside  them,  filling  the  . at- 
mosphere with  smoke,  and  rapidly  changing  , 
the  clear  skies  of  Paris  to  the  melancholy  hues 
of  our  manufacturing  towns. 

The  manufacturer  will  look  only  to  thefaci-  ; 
lilies  for  the  transport  of  his  fabrics.  He  will 
not  hesitate,  when  offered  land  at  one  or  two 
francs  a square  m&tre  on  which  to  build  his 
ateliers,  to  prefer  it  to  paying  such  im- 
mense prices  as  it  costs  in  the  town,  where  it 
rises  to  even  300,  500,  and  sometimes  1,000. 
francs  the  m&tre.  The  buildings,  of  whatever 
kind,  will  be  infinitely  cheaper  of  construction, 
as  the  materials  can  be  brought  immediately 
by  the  railroads  from  the  quarries  which  pi'o- 
duce  them.  From  Montoorye,  freestone  of 
the  finest  kind  ; from  Nanterre,  rough  stones 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  ordinary  construc- 
tions ; from  Argenteuil,  the  best  plaster;  and  \ 
from  the  north,  coals  may  be  transported  to 
their  doors,  without  entering  Paris  at  all.  : 
Thus,  the  heavy  impositions  exacted  at  the 
barriers  will  be  avoided  ; and,  above  all,  that 
most  excessive  annoyance  of  the  barbarous 
octroi — the  inspections  which  every  thing  must 
undergo  before  being  allowed  to  enter,  caus- 
ing delay  to  business,  trouble,  vexation,  and 
expense,  as  well  a3  injury  to  goods  and  pro- 
perty exposed  to  be  hauled  over  by  the  agents 
of  authority.  These  are  important  consider- 
ations for  the  manufacturer,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  profit  by  any  change  for  the  better. 

Paris  is  situated  within  a natural  basin, 
which  presents  many  advantages,  and  seems 
to  have  pointed  it  out  as  the  site  of  a great 
capital.  From  the  island  on  which  its  first 
inhabitants  had  congregated,  it  extended  itself 
to  the  south  bank,  on  which  we  find  the  curious 
remains  of  Julian’s  palace  and  baths,  and  then 
to  the  north  bank,  where  the  noblesse  of  the 
middle  ages  erected  some  of  their  fine  old  hotels. 
Fashion  then  led  the  way  westerly,  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  rose.  Its  glories  are 
now  fast  passing  away;  and  a new  world, — a 
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world  of  wealth  as  well  as  title,  a world  of 
i money  as  well  as  fashion,  a world  of  greater 
j industry,  intelligence,  activity,  equality,  despis- 
ing the  idle  dreamings  of  mere  vanity  and 
I insane  pride,  seeking  for  the  truth  and  reality 
i of  things,  and  not  the  fictions  of  life, — is 
spreading  itself  over  the  west  and  north-west 
I quarters  ol  the  town. 

This  is  the  direction  of  the  movement,  which 

II  appears  to  be  embarrassing  the  contemplations 
I of  the  authorities.  If  the  movement  continues, 
i if  those  who  have  had  the  skill  to  speculate 
fi  and  profit  by  it,  tempt  it  with  still  further  ad- 
fl  vantages,  and  if  the  town  authorities  do  not 
|1  remove  some  of  the  unreasonable  restrictions 
which  weigh  upon  commercial  industry,  will 
■I  not  the  result  be  somewhat  injurious  to  its 
l!  interests  and  revenues,  and  will  not  the  increas- 
|:  ing  population  be  disposed  to  spread  itself  in 
I:  the  direction  most  favourable  to  its  interests, 

| its  profits,  and  its  health  ? 

It  these  speculations  have  some  truth  in 
I!  them,— and  they  are  not  without  a certain 
r,  gravity, — the  stupid  old  system  of  the  octroi, 
tl  which  the  great  Revolution  destroyed,  and  Na- 
P!  poleon  re-established  with  all  its  annoyances 
and  embarrassments  to  business,  will  run  the 
ii  risk  of  being  overthrown,  not  by  arguments 
i and  theories,  but  by  a material  agent,  which 
}i  science  and  industry  have  created.  The  autho- 
| rities,  anxious  to  preserve  their  revenues,  may 
|!  extend  their  barriers  to  the  line  of  the  forti- 
r fications,  but  in  doing  so  they  will  more  than 
i double  their  expenses,  while  the  manufacturing 
i;  population  may  be  still  free  to  transport  itself 
p beyond  that  circle. 

There  is,  in  short,  on  the  part  of  the  good 
i people  of  Paris,  a disposition  to  move  beyond 
I the  barriers,  to  place  itself  in  a cheaper 
> locality,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  municipal 
l impositions.  With  the  facilities  offered  for 

S transporting  their  persons  into  the  centre  of 
the  town,  by  omnibus  and  railway,  they  are  as 
j|  quickly  at  their  bureaux  and  counting-houses 
ii  as  if  they  resided  within  the  faubourgs.  Why, 
j then,  should  they  not  profit  by  the  cheapness 
Ii  of  living  and  lodging,  the  blessing  of  purer  air 
n and  the  luxury  of  a garden  ; or  have  two 
i:  establishments  out  of  town,  as  well  as  in 
I the  town  ? Hence,  all  round  the  capital, 
i but  particularly  in  those  directions  most 
i favoured  by  rapid  means  of  conveyance,  build- 
; ings  are  rising  by  thousands  ; and  yet  within 
I the  old  walls,  in  excellent  situations,  exist  im- 
P niense  vacant  spaces  without  a house  upon 
| them,  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  a popu- 
l lation  as  great  as  that  which  already  peoples 
I the  gay  and  charming  city. 


PUBLIC  PARKS— COPENHAGEN  FIELDS. 

Sir,  — Some  years  since  an  inquiry  was 
i instituted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the 
I expediency  of  providing  additional  parks  and 
; places  of  exercise  for  the  public  in  the  vicinity 
i of  the  metropolis.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  stated,  in  their  report, 
I that  the  then  present  public  places  for  exercise 
i and  recreation  were  insufficient,  and  recom- 
r mended  that  additional  places  should  be  esta- 
[.  blished,  indicating,  among  other  places,  Co- 
( penhagen-fields  (for  sale  at  the  time)  as  the 
i most  eligible  spot  for  a public  park  that  could 
i be  selected.  Why  this  recommendation  was 
i not  carried  into  effect  I cannot  say  ; but  I think 
that  every  well-wisher  to  public  health  will 
i agree  with  me,  it  is  a great  pity  that  it  was 
l not,  and  that  too  little  regard  has  been  shewn 
i to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter 
l of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  Recently  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Copenhagen-fields,  I wa3  mucli  grieved  to 
see  the  alteration  in  appearance  of  "this  once 
delightful  spot.  Verdure  is  now  almost 
destroyed,  and  clamps  of  burning  bricks  occupy 
the  spot  where  the  weary  citizen,  after  the  toils 
1 of  the  day  in  the  close  counting-house,  used  to 
refresh  himself  with  a mouthful  of  fresh  air. 
In  a few  months  hence  it  will  probably  be 
covered  with  a parcel  of  flimsy  houses,  run  up 
with  rubbishing  materials;  and  the  poor  worn- 
out  clerk  and  artizan  will  have  to  walk  an 
additional  mile  or  two  to  get  a sight  of  a green 
field. 

For  some  years  past  a gradual  and  syste- 
matic plan  of  encroachment  has  been  carried  on 
against  the  public  enjoyments  and  convenience. 
Old  footpaths  and  walks,  which  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  shut  up. 


Many  of  your  readers  may  remember  the  foot- 
paths across  the  fields  to  Hampstead,  Kentish- 
town,  and  Highgate,  which  were  nearer,  and 
more  pleasant  in  the  summer  time  than  by  the 
dusty  roads.  Perhaps  some  may  recollect  that 
most  delightfully  rural  lane,  called  Hagbush- 
lane,  which  used  to  run  in  a northern  direc- 
tion from  near  Copenhagen  House  towards 
Highgate.  This  lane  was  an  ancient  pack- 
horse  road,  and  before  the  use  of  vehicles,  was 
the  great  northern  road.  This  thoroughfare 
was  closed  some  few  years  since  by  a system  of 
gradual  encroachment,  in  the  most  unjustifiable 
manner,  and  all  signs  of  its  former  existence 
destroyed. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
undo  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done,  or  to 
restore  the  place  to  any  thing  like  its  former 
beauty  ; but  a great  deal  may  be  accomplished 
if  immediate  and  energetic  measures  are  taken 
to  secure  this  spot  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
If  not  done  immediately , it  will  be  too  late, 
and  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  giving 
additional  beauty  and  health  to  the  great 
metropolis  ivill  be  for  ever  lost.  J.  C.  P. 

Clerkenwell,  Oct.  25th,  1847- 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  dilapidated  old  Church  of  Ewell,  Sur- 
rey, is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  more 
spacious  edifice  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  G.  L.  Glynn,  the  rector,  and  at  the  cost 
of  6,000/. ; from  the  design  of  Mr.  Henry 
Glutton,  architect.  Contractors:  Mr.  Myers, 
and  Mr.  W.  Killick  of  Ewell The  Wes- 

leyan College  at  Taunton,  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Bath,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week  before  last.  It  is  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  centre  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  rising  between  two  gabled  compart- 
ments. Above  the  entrance  there  is  an  oriel 
window.  On  each  side  of  the  general  centre 
are  three  divisions,  separated  by  buttresses, 
each  filled  in  with  a window.  The  building 
is  capable  of  accommodating  175  students. 

The  Yeovil  market  and  town-hall  tenders 

having  been  lodged  and  opened,  that  of  Mr. 
James  Davis,  of  Frome,  was  accepted,  being 
the  lowest,  and  accompanied  with  ‘ testimo- 
nials of  his  ability  as  a builder.’  The  cost  of 
the  building  (exclusive  of  the  site)  will  be 
about  3,500/. Steps  have  been  taken  for  en- 

larging and  improving  the  assize-hall  at  W ells, 
and  for  building  a large  consulting-room  for 
solicitors  and  clients,  enlarging  the  gaol,  and 
building  a kitchen  and  other  necessary  offices. 
It  is  also  intended  to  improve,  embellish,  and 
refurnish  the  residence  of  the  judges.  Mr.  R. 
Blakemore,  M.P.,  has  contributed  very  libe- 
rally towards  the  latter  object. The  spire 

of  Lydney  Church,  which  is  said  to  be  ‘ one 
of  the  finest  and  nicest  proportioned  in  the 
kingdom,’  and  about  220  feet  high,  is  under- 
going very  considerable  repairs,  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Walker,  steeple-builder,  Lydney,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  180/.,  borne  by  Mr.  Charles  Ba- 
thurst, Lydney  Park.  The  spire,  says  the 
Gloucester  Journal,  is  ornamented  with  a 
scroll,  forming  a cross,  and  worked  from  a 

stone  weighing  upwards  of  12  cwt. Fre- 

thernc  Church  was  consecrated  on  Thursday 
week.  The  cost  of  the  rebuilding,  on  the  old 
site,  has  been  about  3,000/.  The  edifice,  which 
is  in  the  late  decorated  style,  consists  of  a nave 
(40  feet  by  18  feet),  a chancel  (20  feet  by  14 
feet),  with  a vestry  in  the  south  side  (8  feet  by 
9 feet);  a north  aisle  adjoining  the  nave  (23 
feet  by  9 feet  6 inches),  and  a western  tower 
and  broach  spire.  The  principal  entrance  is 
through  the  tower  on  the  north.  The  walls 
are  2 feet  6 inches  thick,  lined  internally  with 
white  freestone  ashlar,  no  plaster  being  any- 
where used  in  the  church.  They  are  faced 
externally  with  a brown  sandstone.  The  ex- 
ternal dressing  and  moulded  work,  as  well  as 
the  spire,  bell  turret,  and  crosses,  being  all  of 
Bath  stone,  the  contrast  of  colour  between  the 
Bath  and  brown  sandstone  is  said  to  have  a 
good  effect.  The  floors  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles  in  pattern.  The  font  is  of  white  free- 
stone, from  Painswick,  carved  and  moulded, 
and  raised  upon  a grey  forest-stone  step.  The 
roofs  are  of  Memel  timber,  stained  with  as- 
phalte.  The  sittings  (which  are  open)  and 
the  pulpit,  &e.,  are  of  Riga  carved  oak,  dark- 
stained.  The  chancel  windows,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  are  all  filled  with 
stained-glass,  executed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
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Worcester.  The  organ  is  placed  on  the  floor, 
under  the  west  window,  in  the  nave.  The  inte- 
rior fittings  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Potter,  Terry,  and  others,  the  Patent  Carving 
Company,  and  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  The 
contractors  were,  Messrs.  Ashbee  of  Kingscote, 
and  Cholerton  of  Quedgley ; and  the  architect, 

Mr.  Francis  Niblett  of  Gloucester. The 

Birmingham  Corn  Exchange,  opened  on 
Thursday  week,  is  172  feet  long,  and  from 
37  to  40  feet  wide,  including  the  vestibules. 
It  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  ranges  of 
pillars  on  each  side,  between  which  are 
placed  the  dealers’  stands,  which  are  convert- 
ible into  tables.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a 
semicircular  glass  roof  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  not  liable  to  be 
darkened  by  snow.  There  are  5,000  feet  of 
glass  in  it.  The  room  is  decorated  with  statues 
and  fitted  up  with  gas-lights  springing  from 
cornucopias.  Committee-rooms  and  other 
conveniences  are  also  provided.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Mr.  S.  Briggs,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ileming,  the  archi- 
tect.  Mr.  W,  W.  Weston,  the  munificent 

improver  of  the  church  of  Siratford-on-Avon, 
has  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
Haselor  church,  of  which  he  is  the  impro- 
priator. The  works  will  be  superintended  by 
Mr.  Henry  Saunders,  of  Stratford,  architect. 
Theold  and  curiously  interlaced  oak  timbers  of 
the  roof,  says  the  Worcester  Journal,  have 
already  been  laid  open,  and  the  east  window 
restored  in  stained  glass.  Two  arches,  curi- 
ously painted,  have  been  exposed,  and  other 

improvements  effected. The  dilapidated 

old  church  of  Brockworth,  a few  miles  from 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  has  been  in  course  of 
restoration  within  the  last  two  years.  Much 
it  is  said  has  beeu  done,  and  186  sittings  made 
free.  The  chancel,  by  the  liberality  of  Sir 
John  W.  Guise  (the  lay  rector),  has  under- 
gone a thorough  and  perfect  repair.  Stained 
glass,  by  Wailes,  for  the  east  window,  has 
been  presented  by  Mr.  William  Davies,  of 
Wellclose.  There  is  a deficiency  of  268/.  10s. 
however  in  the  ways  and  means  of  completing 
the  repairs.  Reopening  fixed  for  2nd  inst.  Mr. 

Jacques,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  architect. 

Three  years  since  a few  students  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  requested  permission  of  the 
authorities  to  contribute  towards  the  restora- 
tion or  rather  re-exposure  of  the  roof  of  the 
chapel.  The  restoration  has  been  effected, 
and  the  roof  now  appears  panelled  in  oak, 
and  richly  decorated  with  painting  and 
gilding.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  R.  Moon,  M.A., 
restored  the  pitched  timber  roof  of  the 
hall,  and  added  a louvre  and  bell  turret. 
A new  east  window  of  Caen  stone  has 
also  been  added  to  the  chapel,  the  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  York.  Much,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done  both  to  the  chapel 
and  hall.  A tasteful  restoration  of  the  windows 
and  wainscoting,  it  is  thought,  would  render 
the  hall  the  most  architecturally  correct  in  the 
university;  and  we  trust,  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  that  all  the  members  of  the  college 
will  unite  their  efforts  to  restore  these  edifices. 

-The  church  of  Brothertoft,  near  Boston, 

has  been  restored  and  beautified  in  the  Gothic 
style  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gee.  The 
reconstruction  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Booth, 
of  Boston,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  S. 
Lewin,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  900/. 
The  most  effective  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, says  the  Lincolnshire  Times,  are  the  carved 
pulpit  and  altar-screen  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Carter, 

of  Boston,  lately  foreman  to  Mr.  Booth. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Hull,  was  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  plan  of  this  church, 
says  the  Hull  Packet,  consists  of  chancel, 
nave  with  aisles,  vestry,  and  tower  to  be 
crowned  with  a lofty  spire.  The  style  is  early 
English,  with  lancet  windows.  The  west  end 
has  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  two  pierced. 
The  roofs  are  of  lofty  pitch,  covered  with 
Dampier’s  patent  dark-gray  tiles,  which 
have  a pleasing  appearance.  The  walls 
are  of  rough  stone,  from  Brough ; with 
quoins,  &c.,  of  Caen  stone.  In  the  interior  the 
nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  an  arcade 
of  six  arches  on  either  side,  and  mainly  de- 
pends for  effect  on  its  roof,  which  is  open  to 
the  rafters,  and  supported  by  arched  braces 
on  stone  corbels.  The  seats  are  all  alike,  low 
and  open.  The  chancel  (40  feet  long)  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a moulded  arch, 
and  rises  by  steps  eastward  to  the  altar.  The 
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eastern  triplet  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Mr.  Wailes.  The  internal  length  of  the 
church  is  123  feet;  and  the  internal  height 
to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof  is  47  feet.  The 
contemplated  height  of  the  spire  is  160  feet. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  VV.  R.  Dykes,  of  York, 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Simpson  and 

Malone,  of  Hull. A Health  of  Towns’ 

Association  is  about  to  be  established  at  Don- 
caster, in  connection  with  the  metropolitan 
one,  and  for  the  prompt  adoption  of  practical 
improvements  in  the  drainage,  water,  ventila- 
tion, &c.  of  the  town. The  Newcastle  and 

Gateshead  Whittle  Dean  Water-works  have 
made  great  progress  towards  completion.  The 
earthwork  of  the  reservoiisat  Welton  has  been 
executed.  The  store  of  water  which  they  will 
contain  will  be  about  250,000,000  of  gallons, — 
the  present  consumption  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  being  rather  less  than  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  Of  the  twelve  miles  of  iron 
aqueduct  pipe,  upwards  of  eight  miles  are  laid. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  Glasgow 

Cathedral  are  progressing  slowly  towards  com- 
pletion. The  clock-tower  at  the  west  end  has 
been  reduced  in  its  proportions  to  a level  with 
the  body  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  thought  to  be 
an  addition  never  contemplated  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  external  repairs  on  the  south  side 
are  completed,  and  the  removal  of  the  north 
transept  is  in  progress.  The  churchyard  has 
been  lowered  about  4 feet  at  the  east  end,  in 
order  to  uncover  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Iron-girder  bridges,  formerly  believed  to 
have  been  made  on  a principle  which  insured 
their  safety,  having  being  found  to  be  really 
not  so,  says  a Manchester  paper,  it  is  import- 
ant to  know  that  further  attempts  are  being 
made  to  construct  bridges  which  shall,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  combine  safety  with 
economy  and  simplicity.  Lately,  says  our 
authority,  we  saw  a model  of  one  which 
is  said  to  combine  these  important  pro- 
perties, and  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Town- 
hall  warehouse,  Cross-street.  It  is  a per- 
fect arch,  composed  wholly  of  iron  ; is  22J 
feet  long,  8 inches  deep,  20  broad,  and  weighs 
about  6J  cwts.  It  combines  the  arch  with  the 
abutment  bridge,  and  they  can  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  together.  All  the  tension  parts  are 
made  of  wrought-iron,  and  the  compression 
parts  of  cast-iron.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
the  rafter  and  ring-post  principle  intersect 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  structure  ; and 
there  are  chains  at  the  bottom  and  centre  for 
keeping  the  whole  in  a perfect  state  of  tension, 
thus  equally  distributing  the  weight  or  pres- 
sure. The  model  now  supports  a weight  of 
50^  cwts.,  without  having  the  abutments  up; 
it,  consequently,  depends  upon  the  chains  en- 
tirely. We  were  told  that,  if  the  weight  be 
taken  off  the  centre  of  the  arch,  its  curve 
would  still  be  maintained  without  the  slightest 
deviation  : it  possesses  another  important  pro- 
perty, that  of  compensating  itself  against  heat 

and  cold. By  the  suspension  of  railway 

works,  it  is  believed  that  between  200,000 
and  300,000  persons,  in  all,  will  be  thrown 
destitute  ; and  that  nearly  10,000  railway 
navigators  would  be  put  out  of  employment 
within  a distance  of  ten  miles  round  Man- 
chester alone,  during  the  ten  days  just  past. 
‘ With  so  large  a portion  of  their  own  working 
population  suffering  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment,’ observes  a contemporary,  ‘ this  large 
amount  of  unemployed  labour  thrown  upon 
the  manufacturing  towns  cannot  fail  to  seri- 
ously aggravate  the  state  of  things  during  the 
coming  winter.’  But  it  probably  matters  little 
to  the  Stock  Exchangers  on  whose  shoulders  the 

liability  of  sustaining  them  now  falls. The 

Railway  Commissioners  have  just  called  for  a 
return  from  all  the  railway  companies,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  estimated  amount  re- 
maining to  be  paid  by  each  of  them,  and  the 
probable  expenditure,  during  each  half  year, 
to  31st  December,  1851.  The  return  is  to 
specify  the  various  termini,  lines  partially  or 
entirely  contracted  for,  and  amounts  to  be  ex- 
pended. Under  head  of  ‘ Contracts  entered 
into, ’date  of  expiration  of  contract  istobegiven, 
and  amount  remaining  to  be  expended  under 
it ; estimated  amount  to  be  expended  under 
each  contract  to  30th  June,  1848;  amount  in 
addition  to  such  contracts  ; amount  required 
to  complete  works,  and  up  to  30th  June  next. 


The  return  is  also  to  give  a list  of  lines  for 
which  no  contracts  have  been  made  ; of  works 
commenced,  and  amount  required  to  complete 
them  to  30th  June;  of  those  not  commenced, 
and  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  and  ex- 
pended, with  probable  expenditure  during  half- 
year  ending  31st  December,  1847,30th  June, 
1848,  and  31st  December,  1848.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  quite  optional  with  the  companies 
whether  to  comply  with  these  requirements  of 
the  return  or  not,  as  the  commissioners  have 
no  power  to  compel  them  ; but  it  i3  thought, 
says  the  Times,  that,  as  the  information  sought 
for  is  not  inquisitorial  in  its  character,  the  re- 
turn will  be  generally  acquiesced  in. The 

site  for  the  terminus  of  the  South-Western  in 
York-road,  Lambeth,  has  been  cleared  by 
Messrs.  Lee,  the  contractors  for  the  works  of 
the  extension  from  Nine  Elms,  and  they  are 
making  active  progress  towards  the  completion 
of  the  line  by  next  spring.  The  viaduct  is 
nearly  completed  to  Westminster- road.  The 
whole  length  of  this  viaduct,  nearly  two  miles, 
passes  through  a densely-populated  neighbour- 
hood. The  arches  are  to  be  let  for  shops, 
workshops,  and  dwellings,  and  are  to  be 
covered  the  entire  length  of  the  viaduct  with 
‘ Seyssel  Asphalte,’  prepared  by  help  of  a sort 
of  portable  steam-engine  of  all-work,  made  by- 
Messrs.  Eastern  and  Amos.  The  entire  surface 
to  be  thus  covered  is  estimated  to  contain  about 

450,000  feet. The  Lynn  and  Ely  line  was 

opened  throughout  on  Monday  week:  from  Lynn 
toDownham  Market  had  been  opened  for  some 
time.  The  bridge  over  the  Ouse  is  considered 
a work  of  art,  and  a good  specimen  of  carpentry. 
The  Government  inspector, Capt.  Wynne,  R.E., 
has  reviewed  the  works.  His  examination 
is  stated  to  have  been  very  close  and  severe,  his 
attention  being  most  particularly  directed  to 
the  bridges  over  the  Ouse  and  Wissey.  The 
engineer  by  whom  they  were  constructed  is 
Mr.  J.  S.  Valentine,  and  the  resident  engineer 
Mr.  Houselander.  The  bridge  and  viaduct 
over  the  Wissey  is  103  yards  in  length,  and 
consists  of  one  opening  of  70  teet  span  over 
the  waterway,  similar  in  construction  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  seven  side  openings 
of  30  feet  span  each,  with  a single  span  over 
the  waterway  of  121  feet  Cinches.  The  method 
adopted  to  support  the  railway  over  this  space 
is  by  suspending  the  platform  from  three  tim- 
ber bows,  each  formed  of  3-inch  deals,  firmly 
united  together  by  oak  trenails.  The  suspen- 
sion rods  are  of  wrought-iron,  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  workmanship,  it  is  said  ; each  rod 
having  been  proved  equal  to  a strain  of  20  tons; 
and  as  there  are  72  of  these  rods,  the  weight 
they  are  capable  of  supporting  is  1,440  tons  ; 
but  the  greatest  weight  they  will  be  required 
to  carry  will  not  exceed  310  tons,  the  platform 
itself  being  150  tons,  a weight  never  likely  to 
come  upon  the  bridge  except  for  the  sake  of 
experiment.  The  piers  are  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  the  foundations  being  sunk  to  a depth 
of  30  feet.  Four  engines  and  tenders,  and 
five  waggons  laden  with  iron,  were  placed 
upon  this  viaduct  at  the  same  time  but  the 
deflection,  according  to  the  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser, was  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
Morning  Herald  states  that  the  proprietor 
of  two  windmills,  150  yards  from  the 
Ouse  embankment,  has  got  1,000/.  com- 
pensation for  ‘ loss  of  wind  !’ The  tim- 

bers supporting  one  of  the  arches  (the 
seventh)  of  a viaduct  of  twenty-one  arches 
crossing  Wharf  Dale  and  the  River  Wharfe,  on 
the  Leeds  andThirsk  line, gave  wayon  Tuesday 
week  before  last,  while  the  workmen  were 
quoining  the  arch,  and  the  quoined  portion  fell 
and  killed  two  of  the  workmen.  This  viaduct 
carries  the  railway  across  the  river  at  a height 
of  70  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
arch  which  fell  was  30  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  had  been  applied  to  about  20  feet  of 
the  arch,  and  the  mortar  spread  for  the  re- 
maining ten  feet  of  stone,  when  the  timbers 
gave  way.  Serious  apprehensions  were  for 
some  time  entertained  as  to  the  stability  of  the 

other  six  arches. On  Friday  week  the 

centre  work  for  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
Caldervale  viaduct  was  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  and  a damage  of  200/.  sustained. 
The  laborious  work  of  arousing  rail- 
way directors  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  their 
interest,  and  their  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  the  public,  seems  now  about  to  be  rewarded 
with  something  like  success  in  the  manifesta- 
tion, at  length,  of  a reluctant  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide the  simple  means  of  securing  both. 


The  South-Western  Company  have  recently 
affixed  to  the  guards’  carriages  a very  loud 
sounding  bell,  to  be  rung  by  the  guard  while 
the  red  or  danger  flag  flies  up,  as  a signal  to 
the  engine-driver  to  stop  the  train.  Various 
simple,  but  it  is  said  effectual,  contrivances  are 
also  being  instituted  on  some  Scottish  lines, 
including  what  a clergyman  in  the  Times  also 
recommends,  namely,  a suggestion  lately  made 
by  ourselves,  that  the  side  footboards  of  car- 
riages be  converted  into  a secure  passage  for  the 
guards,  at  least  on  one  side,  by  means  of  a 
rail,  with  space  within  for  the  movement  of 
one  person  along  the  train,  from  carriage  to 
carriage.  The  guards  would  thus  be  able  to 
see  or  hear,  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
any  necessity  suggested  by  passengers  for  stop- 
ping the  train,  &c. ; and  might  be  called  on  for 
the  purpose  by  some  simple  but  efficient  com- 
munication between  the  carriages  and  their  seats, 
but  they  should  be  also  appointed  to  make 
the  circuit  at  short  intervals.  The  tickets,  too, 
might  thus  be  again,  as  once,  but  thus  with 
perfect  safety,  collected  by  the  guards.  To  pre- 
vent passengers  from  having  exit  along  the 
guards’  beat,  the  doors  on  that  side  might  be 

locked  by  the  guards. The  atmospheric 

trains  on  the  South-Devon  line  are  said,  by  the 
IVestern  Times,  to  be  running  with  success. 
We  should  like  to  see  how  they  get  through 
the  winter  campaign,  however,  before  being 
again  obliged,  as  we  have  been,  to  fluctuate  per- 
petually, between  good  reports  and  evil,  as  to 

the  doings  of  the  atmospheric  lines. r-It  is 

said  that  the  whole  of  the  traffic  between 
Malton  and  Driffield  had  been  conveyed  on  the 
back  of  a donkey  previous  to  the  formation*  off 
the  Malton  and  Driffield  Junction  Railway, 
and  that  before  the  construction  of  the  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  Railway  the  whole  of  the 
passenger  traffic  on  that  road  was  done  By  one 

coach. The  contractors  for  the  completion 

of  the  branch  from  the  Furness  line  to  Brough- 
ton-in-Furness,  have  pushed  forward  their 
undertaking,  so  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
about  six  weeks.  The  station  at  Broughton  is 

in  the  course  of  erection. We  learn,  says 

the  Carlisle  Journal,  that  the  works  on  the 
Carlisle  and  Glasgow  line,  near  Dumfries,  are 
daily  increasing  in  interest,  particularly  at 
Nunholra,  where  the  bridge  is  in  course  of 
erection.  The  scaffolding  on  which  the  crane 
travels  has  been  carried  across  the  river,  and 
the  woudrous  machine  is  fairly  set  to  work. 
Seizing  three  or  four  gigantic  stones  in  its 
forceps,  itdeposits  them  in  the  foundation-bed, 
returns  to  the  bank  asking  for  more,  and  by  its 
aid  the  operatives  will  soon  be  able  to  raise  a 

rampart  of  mason-work  above  the  water. 

Compensation  for  detainment  half  an  hour  at 
the  head  station  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Gran- 
ton  line  was  recently  obtained  at  law  by  a 
passenger  who  held  a ticket  for  a train  in 

which  there  was  not  room  enough  for  him. 

The  engineers  of  the  Perth  and  Dundee  Com- 
pany, since  witnessing  the  late  inundation  in 
the  river  and  its  effects,  are  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  following  out  the  plans  lodged 
for  the  Perth  bridge,  which  was  intended  to 
be  of  wood.  The  navigation  commissioners 
have  also,  we  hear,  complained  to  the  Treasury 
of  certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  sanction  of  both  being 

required  to  any  plan  for  crossing  the  river. 

The  greatest  engineering  difficulty  presented 
in  the  construction  of  the  Ulster  Railway, 
says  the  Northern  JThig,  was  the  formation  of 
a bridge  over  the  Bann,  on  the  Ulster  Rail- 
way, without  the  expenditure  of  an  excessive 
sum  of  money.  The  river  is  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  its  bottom  at  the  point  of  passage 
is  composed  of  soft  mud  and  bog.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  has  been  overcome,  a substantial 
bridge  having  been  constructed  at  a moderate 
expense  from  apian  by  Mr.  Godwin,  the  com- 
pany’s engineer.  The  bridge  is  200  feet  in 
length,  divided  into  five  compartments  of  40 
feet  each.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  timber, 
with  the  exception  of  malleable  iron  tension- 
rods  attached  to  the  girders,  technically  termed 
‘ trusses.’  The  height  of  the  bridge,  from  the 
summer  level  of  the  river  to  the  rails,  is  22 
feet,  the  depth  of  the  water  about  20  feet,  and 
the  bottom  consists  of  mud  and  bog,  as  already- 
stated,  to  a depth  of  above  16  feet.  The 
bridge  is  therefore  supported  on  piles  and 

framing  nearly  60  feet  high. The  bridge 

at  Etaples,  constructed  for  the  passage  of 
the  railroad  from  Abbeville  to  Boulogne, 
fell  last  week.  The  expense  of  repairing 
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it  will  be  30,000  francs.' The  railway 

Thom  Cracow  to  the  Prussian  frontier  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  14th  ult.  This  line 
joins  that  of  Upper-Silesia,  and  thus  completes 
the  communication  with  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
The  whole  journey  from  Paris  to  Cracow,  says 
GaUgnani,  may  now  be  done  by  railway  in 
three  days  and  a half. 


GTorrfjjpomifnre. 

WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  report  of  the  30th 
October  expresses  that  your  statement  on  the 
alleged  illegal  conduct  of  a commissioner  was  a 
record  only  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
whose  misdoings  are  no  protection  to  others. 
1 do  not  desire  to  trespass  more  than  possible 
on  your  pages,  yet  I cannot  but  remark  on  your 
last  week’s  report,  where  j’ou  say  the  solicitors 
give  it  as  their  opinion, — “ That  the  owners 
of  existing  houses  might  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, providing  the  houses  had  not  been 
erected  more  than  thirty-five  years.” 

Is  it  possible  that  professional  men  who  have 
received  upwards  of  90(B.  for  their  new  Act, 
Which  you  report  they  are  called  upon  to 
•explain,  can  be  thus  ignorant  that  the 
j 'Act  compels  every  person  to  drain  into  every 
:sewer  if  within  100  feet  of  a dwelling,  be  the 
sewer  or  house  as  old  as  the  said  solicitors  (if 
they  made  such  a statement)  are  young,  or 
green,  if  you  please?:  Well  might  some  of  the 
members  of  the  court  repudiate  such  doctrine  ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  the  solicitors  obtain  a 
further  job  to  draw  up  a case,  obtain  counsel’s 
Opinion,  and  reporta  copy  to  a future  court. 
Not  only  doth  the  court  (which,  unfortunately, 
‘abounds  with  lawyers)  thus  waste  the  rate- 
•p'ayers’  monies,  but  delay  for  months  their  pro- 
'ceedings,  and  Mr.  Carter’s  buildings  stop,  in 
the  month  of  November,  over  a question 
eap&ble  of  being  solved  by  any  boy  of  common 
‘Understanding.  The  court  being  attended  by 
a solicitor  (who,1  of  course,  works  gratis)  at 
>qacb  of  its  meetings,  is  new.  I can  only  re- 
Utect1  and  feel  ashamed  of  the  commission. 
oW hat  right  have  men  to  accept  appointments 
-if  they  are  incompetent  to  decide  so  simple  a 
question?  Mr.  Carter  may  safely  proceed 
with  his  sewer:  he  must  and  will  be  paid  for 
it,1 — the  price  may  be  ascertained  some  twelve 
months  hence  by  that  splendid  body  whose 
duty  it  was  in  July  last  to  have  prepared  a 
tariff  of  prices  for  sewers,  as  a fixed  rule, 
thereby  informing  sewer-builders  what  they 
had  to  expect.  This  should  have  been  done  by 
the  special  court  (which,  for  the  future,  I shall 
designate  the  insane  court)  summoned  for  the 
2'7th  of  July  last,  expressly  to  make  rules  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  Act,  whose  ener- 
gies produced  two  resolutions,  one  of  which 
survived  one  month,  when  it  was  repealed,  and 
the  other  is  waiting  the  same  result,  both  beirig 
equally  absurd. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Wm.  Fari.ar. 

Brompton-square,  Nov.  3,  1847- 


The  Iron  Trade. — It  is  not  true,  as  some 
accounts  would  assert,  says  the  Birmingham 
Gazette, — a stout  upholder  of  the  prospects  of 
the  iron  trade,— that  prices  have  been  fully  sus- 
tained in  all  blanches  of  the  trade,  and  that  it 
has  been  ‘ unaffected  by  the  difficulties  conse- 
quent upon  the  very  serious  monetary  panic.’ 
Contracts  for  rails  have  been  taken  at  lower 
rates,  and  the  bonus  of  cash  payments  would 
have  been  eagerly  secured  at  a considerable 
sacrifice  upon  any  description  of  iron.  In  the 
pig  trade  there  has  been  a giving  way — to  a 
slight ‘amount,  it  is  true.  On  all  hands  a di- 
minution of  confidence  has  been  felt,  and  an 
evident  desire  shewn  to  contract  business  to 
the  lowest  consistent  amount.  We  were  sorry 
to  observe,  in  an  article  that  has  appeared  in  a 
leading  metropolitan  journal,  already  severely 
commented  upon,  an  assertion,  based  upon  a 
hurried,  half-informed  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  our  last  quarterly  meeting,  that  the 
interests  of  this  trade  are  adverse  to  those  of 
every  other,  and  that  its  prosperity  inflicts  po- 
verty and  hardships  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  This  we  feel  called  upon  flatly  to 
contradict.  There  is  not,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  any  trade  in  existence  which  so  continually 
and  immediately  circulates  an  equal  amount  of 
its  returns  among  the  working  classes  of 
our  country— surely  not  any  of  those  where 
the  raw  material  is  of  foreign  production. 


Ifttgcellattea. 

Ventilation  of  Churches  : St.  John's, 
Liverpool. — Bad  ventilation  being  greatly 
complained  of  here,  a plan  was  proposed,  which, 
although  only  partly  carried  out,  bus  been 
successful,  according  to  the  Liverpool  Standard, 
in  a great  degree.  It  was  proposed  to  cut 
apertures  in  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  apertures, 
flush  with  the  ceiling,  to  place  circular  gra- 
tings, and  from  the  apertures  run  shafts, 
having  flanges  or  bonnets  at  the  bottom  of  each 
shaft  to  cover  the  aperture,  so  a9  to  create  a 
draft,  and  prevent  the  impure  air  diffusing  itself 
through  the  interior  of  the  roof,  thereby  causing 
pressure,  and  preventing  aquick  draft  through 
the  orifices  in  the  gratings.  More  openings 
and  pagodas  were  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
roof,  the  then  existing  ones  not  being  sufficient 
to  carry  away  the  impure  air  from  the  interior 
of  the  roof.  With  the  extra  openings  above- 
mentioned,  the  shafts,  it  was  suggested,  might 
be  dispensed  with;  but  the  ventilation  would 
not  be  so  complete  and  effectual  without  the 
shafts  as  with  them.  A horizontal  shaft  was 
proposed  to  be  placed  upon  the  joists  over  the 
ceiling  of  the  church,  one  end  running  into 
the  tower,  and  from  the  other  end  of  the 
horizontal  shaft  to  run  a shaft  perpendicular 
into  a louvre  in  the  roof.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  clock  in  the  interior  of  the  church 
should  be  taken  down  from  its  present  situa- 
tion, so  that  the  orifice  through  the  wall,  which 
is  nearly  4 feet  in  thickness,  and  is  bored 
through  to  the  interior  of  the  tower,  might  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  by 
placing  a grating  over  the  aperture  which  the 
clock  now  covers,  and  having  a shaft  from  the 
other  end  to  one  of  the  windows  in  the  tower. 
If  the  shaft  was  not  approved  of,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  three  windows  in  the  tower 
should  be  made  so  as  to  create  a draft  to  carry 
the  impure  air  through  the  Venetian  windows 
in  the  belfry,  false  floors  being  objected  to  as 
bver-expensiye.  Shafts  were  proposed  to  be 
run  under  each  side  of  the  pews  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  to  reservoirs  sunk  in  the  centre 
aisle  to  receive  the  pure  air,  with  gratings  over 
them.  The  above  plan,  if  acted  on,  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  architect,  in  which  the 
authorities  connected  with  the  church  coin- 
cided, have  removed  the  inconvenience  com- 
plained of,  arising  from  the  impure  air  collected 
when  the  church  is  crowded  in  service  hours. 
From  financial  considerations,  however,  only 
a portion  of  it  has  been  acted  upon.  The 
shafts  which  were  to  be  run  along  each  side  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  in  connection  with  air- 
reservoirs  under  the  centre  aisle,  have  been 
dispensed  with  ; and  the  opportunity  has  for 
the  present  been.lost  of  using  the  orifice  in  the 
wall,  in  which  the  clock  is  fixed,  for  ventilating 
purposes.  The  windows  in  the  tower,  which, 
in  case  a shaft  was  not  run  through,  might  be 
made  of  great  service  by  being  opened,  and 
perforations  made  in  the  ceiling,  remain  as 
they  were,  closed. 

A New  Treddle-wheei,  Carriage, 
expected  to  travel  on  common  roads  at  the 
rate  often  miles  an  hour,  by  the  light,  simple, 
and  pleasant  labour  of  a tread- wheel  attached 
to  machinery  in  the  interior,  and  capable  of 
carrying  twelve  persons  at  this  rate,  for  thirty 
to  forty  miles,  by  one  driver,  without  fatigue, 
is  at  present  exhibited  in  model  at  Liverpool. 
If  the  power  requisite  as  a prime  mover  be  so 
light  and  easily  applied,  whv  not  replace  the 
driver’s  by  a powerful  spring,  to  be  wound  up 
like  that  of  a watch,  at  convenient  stations,  or 
by  the  diiver  himself  at  once,  with  the  help 
of  a passenger  or  two,  instead  of  having  him 
on  the  tread-mill  continually,  like  some  incor- 
rigible criminal? 

Electro  - Telegraphic  Progress.  — 
Along  the  North-Western  line  the  electric 
telegraph  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
Workmen  have  been  employed  in  laying  it 
down  at  Euston-square,  whence  it  is  to  run 
along  the  New-road,  King’s-cross,  Penton- 
ville,  City-road,  &c.,  to  the  central  station  in 
Lothbury.  Below  Wolverton,  the  line  of  tele- 
graph is  already  finished  and  in  working  order, 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  communication  between  Liverpool 
and  London  will  be  fully  established. 

Improvement  of  Pulleys. — A patent  has 
been  taken  out  in  America  for  increasing  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  surface  of  pulleys,  drums, 
&c.,  by  a coating  of  India-rubber,  or  some 
other  gum  of  similar  nature. 
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Is  Bad  Work  to  bf.  Paid  for? — This  is 
a question,  says  the  Iris,  which  frequently 
arises  in  Sheffield,  and  one  which  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  decide,  especially  as  to 
work  sent  out  to  be  done.  In  a recent  in- 
stance, a quantity  of  9tuff  for  files  was  given  to 
a workman  to  cut,  and  instead  of  doing  them 
properly  himself,  he  employed  a boy  to  cut  the 
round  part  and  a man  to  cut  the  flat,  and  the 
work  was  badly  done.  The  wages  were  there- 
fore refused,  and  a proposal  was  made  that  the 
workman  should  pay  the  worth  of  the  iron  and 
take  the  files  for  his  wages.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  summoned  his  employer  for  25s., 
which  the  mayor  restricted  to  20s.,  dismissing 
the  summons,  but  ordering  that  sum  to  be 
paid,  as  he  conceived  that,  though  badly  cut, 
the  employer  ‘ might  manage  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  some  manner:’  rather  an  equivocal  recom- 
mendation, surely,  from  a magistrate.  The  de- 
fendant was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, especially  as  this  was  but  one  out  of 
many  instances  in  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  * get  rid  5 of  bad  files  ‘ in  some  manner.’ 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society. — At  a meeting  held  the  week  before 
last,  the  Rev.  R.  Hart  read  a paper  on  the 
“Pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,”  chiefly  founded 
on  Erasmus’s  account  of  his  visit  to  that  cele- 
brated shrine. — The  Rev.  John  Gunn,  who  had 
intended  to  have  read  a paper  on  Herbert  de 
Lozinga’s  Norman  tower,  but  had  not  been 
enabled  to  prepare  it  in  time,  made  some  re- 
marks on  Yarmouth  church,  particularly  de- 
scribing the  recent  discovery  of  Lozinga’s 
tower,  and  explaining,  by  reference  to  plans 
and  drawings,  the  manner  in  which  the  desire 
to  preserve  it  had  affected  the  subsequent  en- 
largement of  the  church.— Mr.  Ilarrod,  the 
secretary,  read  a paper  on,  and  a translation 
of,  a document,  found  amongst  the  corporation 
records,  relating  to  the  broils  which  were  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI.,  between 
the  prior  and  monks  of  Norwich  and  the 
authorities  ot  the  city. — Mr.  Francis  Worship 
read  a letter,  addressed  by  himself  to  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner,  in  reference  to  the  Cromer 
monument,  lately  discovered  in  Yarmouth 
church  ; and  an  engraving  of  the  monument, 
which  had  been  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  C.  Palmer,  was  presented  by  that  gentle- 
man to  the  society.  — The  Rev.  James 
Bulwer  gave  some  particulars  respecting 
some  very  beautiful  rood-screens,  in  Gately, 
Gaston,  and  other  churches,  and  exhibited 
drawings  of  each. — The  Rev.  C.  Thomas 
took  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  screens  bearing 
emblematical  designs,  that  there  were  four,  he 
was  informed,  that  were  at  present  blocked  up 
by  pews,  or  covered  with  plaster ; so  that  the 
emblems  on  them  were  hid.  These  four  were 
at  Gooderstone,  Rainham  St.  Martin,  Suffield, 
and  Foulden,  near  Oxbourne;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  were  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, many  others  would  be  discovered. — Mr. 
Britton,  who  was  present,  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  peculiarities  of  Yarmouth 
church.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Sir  John  Boileau  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

Lithography  for  Architectural  Sub- 
jects.— We  have  recently  seen  some  speci- 
mens of  anew  process  of  stumping  in  lithogra- 
phy, by  Iiullmandel,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  architectural  subjects,  as  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  a tint-stone,  and 
so  enables  a good  effect  to  be  obtained  with 
economy. 

Bruges  Cathedral  to  be  Completed  by 
an  Englishman. — A termination  has  been 
given  to  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Bruges, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Chantrell,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  M.  Buvck,  towns’  architect  of 
Bruges.  It  is  of  very  massive  proportions  and 
250  feet  high,  with  the  detailed  decorations 
resembling  the  towers  of  Ely,  Norwich,  Ro- 
chester,'and  Durham.  The  former  wooden  ter- 
mination was  burnt  some  years  since.  The 
west  end  of  the  cathedral,  long  unfinished,  is 
about  being  completed  also. 

Destroyers  of  British  Ships. — A friend 
writes  us  from  India,  that  in  the  dockyard  of 
Bombay  is  to  be  seen  a new  ship  of  the  line, 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  invisible  army  of 
white  ants,  who  have  riddled  every  timber  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  scarcely  hold 
together.  What  will  not  united  and  repeated 
efforts  effect  ? 
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Compensation  for  Goodwill,  &c. — In  a 
case  of  compensation  sought  by  Mr.  Hallett, 
for  loss  of  trade,  &c.,  in  premises  situate  in 
Dorset-street,  Blackfriars,  required  for  the 
purpose  of  city  improvements,  the  claimant 
had  taken  the  lease  and  goodwill  under  cove- 
nant to  grant  an  annuity  of  30/.  per  annum  to 
a Mrs.  Snoxall,  whose  husband  had  carried  on 
business  as  a blind-manufacturer  in  Dorset- 
street  and  Crown-court;  and  not  only  to  allow 
Mrs.  Snoxall  to  reside  in  one  of  the  houses, 
but  not  to  carry  on  the  same  business  (which 
had  been  established  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
under  the  name  of  Snoxall  and  Hallett)  at  any 
other  place.  The  lease  was  granted  in  1839, 
for  twenty-one  years,  by  the  Earl  of  Delawarr, 
at  a rental  of  90/.  per  annum,  which  was  less 
than  its  real  value,  and  as  much  as  100/.  im- 
proved rent  had  been  offered  for  a portion  of 
the  premises.  The  claim,  therefore,  was  for 
825/.,  seven  years  and  a half  improved  rent, 
and  1,836/.,  three  years’  loss  of  profits.  The 
matter  was  tried  at  the  court  of  compensation, 
and  evidence  was  adduced  at  great  length  on 
the  part  of  the  claimant.  The  Recorder  held 
that  no  claim  could  be  made  for  what  might 
have  been  an  improved  rent  for  another  busi- 
ness, unless  the  claim  for  the  one  now  carried 
on  was  abandoned.  The  jury,  however,  would 
estimate  the  improved  value  of  the  property  as 
at  present  used  and  enjoyed,  and  a reasonable 
compensation  for  loss  ot  profits.  Ihe  jury 
gave  a verdict  for  385/.  improved  value  of  the 
lease,  and  645/.  3s.,  one  year’s  loss  of  profit, 
fixtures,  and  loss  by  removal  ; the  whole 
amounting  to  1,030/.  3s. 

Goodwin  Sands : Another  Beacon 

Swept  away. — The  iron  tubes  of  Dr.  Potts 
may  still  remain,  but  the  beacon  erected  on 
them  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors. 
It  was  washed  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm  of  the  23rd  ult.  ; 'but  it  can  scarcely  be 
possible  that  the  tubes  or  piles  themselves  were 
reached,  as  they  were  sunk  to  a depth  ot  more 
than  31  feet  below  the  surface.  Dr.  Potts  still 
maintains  that  they  ‘ will  be  found  efficient  for 
bearing  any  proper  superstructure,’  but  that 
‘ the  variety  of  erections  engineers  may  be 
pleased  to  place  on  them,  is  a matter  not  under 
his  control.’  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
afford  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  this  unfortu- 
nate event.,  which  may  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a structure  less  likely  to  be  broken  off 
by  the  violence  of  storms  or  the  collision  of 
vessels  in  distress. 

Design  for  Labourer’s  Cottage. — The 
Society  of  Arts  have  repeated  the  offer  of  their 
large  gold  metal,  or  thirty  guineas,  for  the  best 
design  for  a labourer’s  cottage  in  the  country. 
“ The  drawings  are  to  comprise  a general  plan, 
elevation,  and  section,  drawn  to  a scale  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  together 
with  the  requisite  working  drawings  to  a large 
scale,  and  a general  specification  of  the  in- 
ternal finishing  and  fittings  proposed.  The 
design  must  provide  a living-room,  a scullery, 
and  three  bedrooms.  Presuming,  in  struc- 
tures of  this  description,  where  the  outlay  inu3t 
necessarily  be  very  limited,  that  both  with  a 
view  to  economy  of  material  and  likewise  to 
external  effect,  it  will  be  considered  desirable 
that  the  cottages  should  be  erected  in  pairs, 
the  wall  between  them  containing  the  flues,  in 
such  cases  the  details  of  one  ouly  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  necessary  that  consideration 
should  be  given,  firstly,  to  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  parts  ; secondly,  to  the 
best  means  of  ventilation,  drainage,  supply  of 
water,  cleanliness,  and  economical  heating ; 
and  lastly,  to  combine  therewith  the  most 
pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  attainable  with 
reference  to  the  limited  outlay.  The  cost  of 
a double  cottage  erected  in  Middlesex,  when 
completed,  with  the  requisite  landlord’s  fixtures 
must  not  exceed  300/.” 

Works  in  Hand. — Mr.  Richardson  has 
nearly  completed  a work  on  ornamental  design, 
which  promises  well.  Mr.  Henry  Kendall, 
junior,  has  a collection  of  designs  for  schools 
and  school-houses  in  hand  : and  Mr.  F.  1'. 
Dollman  is  about  “ Examples  of  Antient 
Pulpits,  from  drawings  and  measurements 
taken  on  the  spot.” 

Warming  Railway  Carriages.  — In 
America  a patent  has  been  taken  out  for  an 
improved  mode  of  warming  railway  passenger 
trains  by  a combination  of  flues,  connected,  by 
elastic  and  flexible  hose,  with  openings  and 
registers  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriages. 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  of  this  society,  in  the  week  be- 
fore last,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  intended  to 
destroy  two  interesting  ancient  chapels  at 
Bolton  and  Redmire,  Wensleydale,  and  to 
substitute  one  modern  erection  in  their  stead. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  secreta- 
ries be  directed  to  communicate  with  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  place,  deprecating 
the  proposed  demolition  of  the  ancient  chapels, 
and  expressing  the  willingness  of  the  society 
to  contribute  for  the  purpose  of  their  restora- 
tion. It  was  also  resolved  that  a grant  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  churches  in  the  deanery  of  Pon- 
tefract; and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall  and  Mr.  C. 
Vickers  expressed  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  the  undertaking. 

Two  Houses  Fallen  in. — An  accident, 
demanding  the  most  serious  attention,  occurred 
on  Sunday  night  week,  about  eleven  o’clock. 
Two  houses  at  thetop  of  Chapel-street,  Devon- 
port,  upon  the  building  of  which  Mr.  W eary, 
builder,  and  Mr.  Grant,  builder,  have  been 
engaged  about  eight  months,  fell  in  with  great 
noise:  the  beams  and  joists  were  fixed,  and 
both  houses  just  ready  for  roofing.  What 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disastrous 
accident  it  is  difficult  to  say,  or  whether  blame 
attaches  to  the  builders,  but  the  middle  wall 
between  the  two  houses  appears  to  have  been 
the  part  that  first  gave  way,  and  the  stones 
used  in  the  building  were  taken  from  those  of 
the  old  houses  that  occupied  the  site.  Hap- 
pily no  individual  was  injured  by  the  fall. — 
IV est  Briton. 

Sawing  Iron. — It  is  often  forgotten  by 
smiths  that  iron,  when  heated,  may  be  put  into 
a vice,  and  the  ends  may  be  readily  split  by  a 
suitable  saw.  A saw  fit  for  this  purpose  should 
be  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back,  and 
with  uniform  teeth,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
apart.  The  saw  when  used  must  be  often 
dipped  in  water,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
much  heated.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a bar 
of  iron  of  almost  any  size  may  be  sundered, 
while  hot,  by  the  simple  application  of  common 
roll  brimstone. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  in  the  School  of  the  London 
Domestic  Mission  Society,  in  Half  Moon-alley, 
Whitecross-street,  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Ar- 
chitect. Opened  in  the  presence  of  the  parties. 


Lawrence  and  Son ,£1,274 

Winsland  and  Holland  ....  1,048 

H.  Burton  (accepted)  ....  1,024 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Surveying." — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  “ the  method 
adopted  by  those  engaged  in  the  contouring  of  Ireland  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  fur  laying  down  the  contour  line,  or  any  other 
method  for  the  same  purpose  which  may  be  considered  useml." 

“ H.  W.  (r."— will  find  some  information  in  a little  pamphlet 
“ On  the  Cottages  of  Agricultural  Labourers,  with  Economical 
Working  Plans,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Oresy,  published  by  Ridgwny. 
We  cannot  at  this  moment  treat  the  subject  of  labourers’  cottages 
ourselves  : — some  of  our  correspondents  may  perhaps  be  able  to 

“ Friends  in  LiUe." — Thanks  for  paper. 

"L.  H.  /."—Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Lyon’s 
Inn  Hall,  Strand. 

‘‘■4  Frequent  Reader."— If  our  correspondent  will  write  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  or  Messrs,  liurridgc  and  Healy, 
130,  Fleet-street,  he  will  obtain  information  from  which  lie  may 
judge.  Leman's  work  on  Heating  (published  by  Bell)  would  he  found 
very  useful 

“ Y.  Z."— Write  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  at  the  Academy. 

“ Messrs.  If.”— Thanks.  Too  late  for  present  week. 

“ Orientation  of  Churches."— We  are  unable  to  find  space  for  half 
a dozen  further  communications  on  this  subject,  including  that  of 
our  old  correspondent,  “ J.  It.” 

" A Good  Stain  for  New  Oak"  is  often  asked  for:  those  who 
know  it  do  not  seem  willing  to  communicate. 

Received.—"  Improver,”  “ J.  CL,”  A Reader,”  “ F.  L.”  (Wavor- 

tree).  " D.  W.,”  “ W.  II.”  (Southwark),  "j.  J.  S. " 

••  Cedda,'  “ n ° ” “ T T " “ ~ ' 


-■  -■  "A  Londoner,” 

x "y  2 ”“j’  .^Constant  Reader,”  “Regular  Sub. 

Books  Received.  — “ The  Practical  Furnishing,  Decorating  and 
Embellishing  Assistant.”  By  Henry  Whitaker  (Fisher,  London), 
Parts  1.  to  XL  “Practical  Cabinet  Makers'  and  Upholsterers’ 
Treasury  of  Designs.”  By  H.  Whitaker  (Fisher).  “The  Trades- 
man’s Book  of  Omumentul  Designs."  Part  VI.  (Orr  and  Co.)  “ The 
People’s  Journal:"  Paris  X.  and  XI.  (Bennet,  Oil,  Fleet-street) 
“ "ait's  Magazine”  for  November  (on  interesting  numberl.  “ Cald- 
well’s .Musical  Journal :"  Part  V.  lOrr  and  Co.,  Loudon.)  “ Laws 
of  the  Ireemasuns  ofthe  Church.”  “Journal  of  Public  Health  :” 
No.  I.  llteushaw,  Strand.) 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses." — W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

M TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  W RITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cros3  Street, 
Blackfriar’a  Road. 


DKUCE 'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

nr°  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

. . delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 

“Vi®  <ustricts  of  Chelsea,  Brumpton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  he. 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Craueage,  or  Delivery,  by 

annum:'  as  above.  A weigh. hridoo  nnrl  <1 ruw>trw-v n r iV.r-.Af 

Pantiles, 


CHEA  P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  cousider- 
ably.  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  F<  ».iT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quail- 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


P 


LATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 


Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities,  London  Warehouse, 
!>!),  Ilatton-garden,  Holboru.  H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent 
N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  mch  thick. 


SOIIO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOIIO-SQUARE,  depOt  for  the  sale  ofthe  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quiriu  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  nrticle,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Gloss  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  aU  further  pai-ticulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  - GLASS 

COMPANY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 
manufacture  of  superior  Polished  aud  Rough  Plate  Glass.  Having 
recently  eulnrged  their  works,  and  erected  an  additional  80-horso 

Sower  engine,  they  are  enabled  to  produce  a much  larger  quantity, 
'he  prices  will  be  found  to  compete  with  any  establishment  in  the 
trade.  A large  stock  of  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  always  on  hand. 
LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  141,  Fleet-street ; WORKS,  Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 

HCENIX  PLATE  GLASS  WARE- 

IIOUSE,  24,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.— E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  Loudon  for  Plate  Gloss  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
and  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  j,  3-8ths,  j,  5,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  London  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country. — No  connection  with  any  other  house. 

London  and  Manchester  glass 

COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Railway  Con- 
tractors, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed the  “ London  and  Manchester  Glass  Company”  have’  now 
opened  their  London  Warehouse,  12,  Rnthboue-piace,  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  Sale  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  are  very 
superior,  and  the  substance  strong.  The  Tariff  of  this  Company  is 
the  same  ns  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  the  Trade,  from  whioh 
very^LlBERAL  DISCOUNTS  will  be  allowed  on  each  description 

ROUGH  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Warehouses, 
Skylights,  and  Floors,  may  he  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very 


12,  Rothbone-placc,  October  21. 1847. 


PLATE  GLASS  ! PLATE  GLASS  ! ! 

PLATE  GLASS  ! ! ! East  London  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass 
Company,  Lemau-street,  Goodman 's-fields.  — We  beg  to  call  tho 
attention  of  the  Trade  to  our  Plate  Glass  ; the  Strength,  Colour,  and 
Quality  of  which  remains  unrivalled  by  any  other  company.  It  is 
admitted  bv  the  trade,  that  our  glazing  quality  is  superior  to  that 
used  for  silvering  by  most  other  houses.  Rough  Plate  for  Sky- 
lights and  Flooring  purposes,  &o.  AU  orders  to  be  addressed,  B. 
MUSS  and  Co.,  Lemau-street,  Goodman’s-fields. 

N.B.  The  business  of  this  establishment  is  in  no  way  connected 
wit  h any  other  house  in  London  of  the  same  name. 

W1 N DOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISlf, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without.  Lowost  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  &c.  The  largest- stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes, 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
Brass-work,  and  aU  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS.  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE, 87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW. — No  invention  ever  offered  tho  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public  ; it  wiU  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  aU 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  aud  effective. — Apply  for  licenses,  aud  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Fcatlier 
Factory,  14,  ICiugsgate-street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  r 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 

!the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice  . 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  - Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  aud  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnnl- 
Greeu  Road,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  A 
full  fist-  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packe  d for  the 
Country. 


?ncr 

{tlaiestp’s 


Copal 

iLctters  patent. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 

VENTILATORS.- To  be  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
OlassPaiuter  and  Stainer,  12  b,  Cumberland  Market,  Kegent’s-park, 
Loudon.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  aud  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  aud  easily 
uuayted  to  any  sash,  and  where  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught  is  required,  will  be  found  invaluable,  aud  especiaUy  os  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys. — Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  byE. 
and  W.  H.  JACKSON,  Window  Glass  Warehouse,  3X5,  Oxford- 


THE  BUILDER 


WOOD  and  STONE  CARVINGS.— 

Manufactory,  G,  Regent-terrace,  Cambridge. —Wood  or 
stone  carvings,  and  Church  furniture  in  all  their  branches,  in- 
cluding Pulpits,  Screens,  Lecterns,  Fonts  and  Font  Covers,  Kead- 
lng  and  Litany  Desks,  Communion  Tables  and  Railings,  Stalls, 
Alois  Chests,  Standards,  l'oppy  Heads,  Chairs,  String  Courses, 
Dosses,  and  all  kinds  of  figures  in  Wood  and  Stone,  and  every  de- 
W i m|H1*L  . ecclesiastical  edifices,  executed  by 
jiA  1 ! EE,  whose  chief  study  is  to  execute  all  orders  intrusted 
to  mm  in  a superior  manner,  with  strict  attention  to  economy, 
lie '8  also  now  working  with  considerable  success  machinery,  by 
which  he  executes  all  kinds  of  Antinue  and  Spiral  Twisting,  at 
prices  hitherto  unparalleled. 


'T'HE  most  porfect  DRY  GAS  METER 

in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
Ins  having  just  erected  an  extensiye  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  07.  St.  Martiu’s- 
fer®?  sa':,-ll,uf  ,le  eau  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
J'  • ii  ■ ’ ^ lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 

rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years  experience  has  proved  to  lie  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  lie  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &c.,  and  lias  powerful  uud  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgvavc 
n hai-f,  1 nnlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 
solely  his 

SCULPTCRIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS  WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  &c„  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  m Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
as  Ins  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


PAVING,  2a.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
?P?JS,t2ivJ?r,ce'  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  i'll,. 
KIM1TON,  POLONCEA U'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE 
10,  WIIARF-ROAD,  CIT Y-ROAD.-N. B.  CoSntn-  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


removed  from 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg1  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
ed  trom  Norway  \\  harf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
s,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
otocK  win  lie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  nrrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmagne.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf.  ° 


T ESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

-M-i  SUMEKS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  : — 

1.  1 1 is  BURNERS  ure  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS.  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  cither  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
tubes  Qre  app“  -e  to  ouo  and  thc  salne  burner  of  twenty-eight 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OP  LIGHT,  from  auy  equal  quautitv  of  Gas,  over 
ovwy  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public : and  over  the  Fish-tails 
and  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent 

. f'A'i,".1  A UTnMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 

tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  llie  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRII.'ES  ;— Upright  . Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
/s  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto.  6s.  each  ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers.  Od.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a Set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  tbo 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  !>s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  be 
desired. 

.LESLIE'S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coni  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
tiro,  arc  guaranteed  a saving  of  60  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee.  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  Thc  construction  is  entirely  of 
bnok  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim- 
neys aud  fire-places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  69,  Conduit-street,  London. 

A ROM  1 1 T ECT  U R AL  E N R I CH  M ENTS. 

lELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACII E,  which  has  been  nlmost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nubility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers'  Hall,  &c.,also  at  the  British  Museum  aud 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  lias  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
oyer  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  aud  dura- 
bility. Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls.  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  radche  ornaments,  with  a tariff  price  £L— 
Works,  10,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 


B 


Mosaic  pavements. — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
aalis.  Baths.  Ac.  This  most  beautiful  and  dura  ble  of  all  ornamen- 
tal I aremcn ts  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  nnd 
reduced  m price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Arcliitec- 
I'mkWj18  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foot  of  Vauxliall-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

„ Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  thc  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  &c.  Ac— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 


o - ...  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 

rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
nnd  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  nt  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate-work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  pricca— N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced,  or  plaued  on  one  or  both  sides,  direct 
from  the  quarries.— A book  of  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Belgravc- 
place,  London. 


SM  ITH’S  SU  PERIOR  GL  AZ  ED  B RO  VV  N 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  9 to  9 inches,  patronized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
io  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  73,  Prmccs-street,  Lambeth.  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  olwaj’s  on  hand. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MANU- 
I'AG'fORl,  14,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lambeth;  at  Albion  Wharf, 
JTol land-street,  Blnckfnurs' ; Kingsland  Bason.  Kingsland-ruad  ; 
nml  Lime  Kilns,  Limekouse.  Patronised  by  Her  .Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  \\  oods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
aud  Honourable  Corumissioneni  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  PIPES  ' in every 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  aud  others  to  the  following  list  of  prices 
Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 

6-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore. 

IB.  4d.  28.  3d.  3s.  8d.  each. 

Bends  and  J unctions  equally  low. 

Thc  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted: 
Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

Dear  Sir,— Should  you  at  auy  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Pw  ’ wtakewhS  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  \\  m Northern  Stone  Potter,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lam- 
letli.  I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  1 beg  to  recommend  them.— I am,  dear  Sir.  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


TUBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


Papier  mache  and  carton  pierre. 

Just  published,  a LITHOGRAPHIC  VIEW'  of  IRON- 
MONGERS' 11  ALL,  Fenchurch-strect. 

The  spacious  Banquetting  Hall  of  thc  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers  having  been  confided  to  Messrs.  JACKSON  and  SONS 
for  redecoration,  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
ings of  Ceiling,  Wails,  Dado,  Orchestra,  and  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  nnd  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants. strap  work,  &c.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  and  gold  ; thc  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
the  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I V.  The  orchestra,  principal  entrance,  Master’s  end, 
are  also  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
rendy  for  sale,  at  their  Papier  Milch  6 and  Carton  Pifirro  Factory, 
49  and  50,  Rathbono-place,  price  7s.  6d. 


Al/'ILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

» » RIDGES  and  HIPS.— Tlio above  article  is  recommended 
as  (lie  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  rooft  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent  cheaper. — 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants.  Toolcy-street, 
and  Mr.  RICH  Alt®  COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere -road, 
Lambeth,  London. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. - 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs. GREIVE  nnd  GRELLI ER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-rond,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  lias  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  ns  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  und  Co.,  Palacc-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

^HE  AINSLIE  BRICK  AND  TILE 


of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  ... 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
Loudon  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Enliug- 
statiou  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Loudon,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  March  1,1847. 

These  Machines  mav  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  1111.1.,  135,  Buohnnan-street, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-bill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH.  Penkridge,  Staffordshire;  aud  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


3-inch  boro,  5d.  PER  FOOT.  4-inoh,  6d-  6-inch,  8d- 
BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

Extraot  from  a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  by  Mr. 

John  Phillips,  Surveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of 

Sewers. 

_would  r_.„ 

rally,  in  future  to ... 

;s  for  house  drains  ; and  I am  quite  sure  by  their  so  doing,  they 
— be  conferring  a great  boon  on  public  health,  and  that  to  au 
extent  they  little  suppose,  r also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
now  n°  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 
cannot  he  a better  article. 


recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
with  economy. 

I am,  Dcir  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Doulton.  JOHN  ROE. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETn  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  78.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Bp  $er  fRaicstp's 


Bopal  letters  patent. 


• A T E N T 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
The  Leeds  aud  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 


A8PHALTE  ROOFING  FELT,  ■ 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  aud  Holyhead. 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways. 

And  the  Corporation  of  tho  City  of  Edlnbro’. 


used  by 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  nt  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON , 8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  Loudon 


Bp  fter  jWaicstp's 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Bopal  letters  patent. 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.—  Messrs.  Wm. 

AVRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders.  Stone  Merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  thc  laud  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Peto.  and  are  ready  to  supply  auy  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

This  VALUABLE  STONE, so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  I 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Applicationtobe  made  to  Messrs. Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,Auston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire, 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wigiit, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  thc  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square.  , 

' Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  nnd  frost,  and  a nmi-conrtuctor  oinenc 
’ The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
- •«  , — -i..:.-  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from 


with  full  directions  ni 


:s  and  the 


of  applyin 


Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  aud  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 
Felt,  for  eovcriug  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  i RARE  are  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  ^jHi^oNL^woRK^sm^Grait 


Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  arc  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 

LOIf^ofr  covered  with  the  felt  to  ho  seen  nt  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster  Ilall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  irade. 


THE  BUILDER. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENT!- 

LATCH  — F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
■ , . .. — i i — s to  0aR  the  attention  of  Aroni- 


c Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 

advantages  to“be  derived  from  the  use  of  Hr.  A™°“’%Xi“|r'  ' 

Ventilation  of  rooms  of  every  description.— 1 nccstroa- 
COs.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  lull  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 


Mortgaged  property.— Money, 

I- P->  Provident  Building  Society.  If  1,00 Of  he  advanced, 

e to  pay,  from  this  time  until  May,18o4,  when 
terminate,  about  16i  per  month  in  discharge  of 
....  .ud  interest  Larger  or  smaller  sums  in  the  same  pro- 
portion -For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
DETH11IDGE,  64,  Upper  Stamford-sfreet  


Twenty-five  years’  extensive  experience 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cu 
every  description,  fully  justifies  1.  E.  in  st 
take  ttie  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  tfi 


i all  the  branches  of  a 
e of  smoky  chimneys  of 


TO  BUILDF.RS  AND  OTHERS. 

/■ANTED  TO  PURCllAbE  Freehold 


WA 

or  Levieli  old  GROUND  RENTS  to  the  a 
or  4 00  it— Address  by  letter  only,  stating  ful  " 
nitUADBRIIlHE.  Architect.  33,  Lodhrokn-snu; 


ic  Suburbs,  c 


n be  had  free  upon  application, 

.sing  two  stamps  for  postage.  It^is  impor*- 
others  also  to  know  that  “ 


LIST  of  BUILDING  GROUND  to  he 

/V  Let,  upon  favourable  terms,  in  various  parts  id  London^and 

_.it  to'buildcrs  and 

s afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
speedy  Safe  bv  Private  Contract  of  Houses  and  Estates,  and  also 
for  the  Letting  of  Houses.  No  charge  whatever  unless  business  is 
done.  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Eetate  and  Land  Agents  and 
Auctioneers,  25,  Bucklersbnry. 

CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— For  SALE, 

well-manufactured  SLEEPERS,  of  Cedar.  Hemlock,  and 
Pine  - a few  thousands  left  on  hniul.-For  particulars,  apply  to 
HANS  MARCHER  and  Co.,  11,  Parliament-street,  Hull. 

TO  PLASTERERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

SUPERIOR  SINGLE  LATHS  £i  per 

Load,  with  the  following  lengths,  and  the  number  of  Laths 
each  bundle  con  tains:—  T .. 

10  Bundles,  4 ft.,  120  Laths. 

6 Bundles,  Hi  ft,  130  „ 

5 Bundles,  3 ft.,  140  „ 

8 Bundles,  24  ft.,  150  „ 

2 Bundles,  2 ft,  160  „ 

At  ARUNDELL’S,  Webber-street,  Blackfnars-road. 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  bv  way 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  Becu 


of 

security, 

m w at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 

£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 

15RAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

X 11  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac.  


c 


HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
rers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  t nai 
andard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across  the  hea“>  out* 
neusure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 


Building  ground.— a truly  eligible 

Piece  of  LEASEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  a short  distance 
from  town,  TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET;  and,  by  a plan  to  cover  the 
wbolcground.it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  20  per  cent,  will  be 
realised  upon  the  outlay,  after  paying,  ground-rent  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  A.  B.,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Robins,  lb.  Little  St.  1 bonus 
Apostle,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

TO  LET. — A most  desirable  and 


WHARF  T< 

T v capacious  PI 


Regent's  Canal,’ abutting  to  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  London 
and  York  Railway,  where  property  is  daily  increasing  in  vatae  - 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  GEEVEs,  Caledonian  Saw  Mills, 
New  Wharf-road,  Battle  Bridge. 


WATERSIDE  PREMISES.— To  be  Sold, 

bv  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  those  very  eligible  Premises, 
In  Narrow-street,  Limeliouse,  known  as  G I LM  A N'S  W11A  Kr  , and 
suitable  for  currying  on  the  business  of  a Sailranker  onnn  extensive 
' ir  the  warehouri-jg  of  goods.— For  particulars  apply  to  .Messrs. 
— - -rj  King  William-street,  City. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of 'Roman,  PorUand,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  SI  BELT, 
ROTUERH1THE,  Loudon,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson  s Cement. 


PORTLAND  C E M E N T. — Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  fie  con- 
sequently superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purpose— such  as 
the  Building  and  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Cisterns.  Baths,  F'sh ponds, 
Ac  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint ; it  never  vegetates,  aud  will  carry  from 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LI  MITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office.  Iiatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis!  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  sitnatiou  aud  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  aud  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  oflice.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

^IMIE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

B and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 11 EKEBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  hidden  in  the  10th 
and  11th  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  70  (local 
and  personal!,  intituled  “An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  ami  Liberty  of  Westminster,  aud  part 
of  the  County  "f  Middlesex ,”  provision  is  made  for  the  more 
effectually  draining  houses  and  property;  and  with  a view  thereto 
it  is  enacted,  that  where  houses  built  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  (2nd  July,  13471,  shall  not  be  drained  to  the  satisfai 
— of  the  Commissioners  of  Sev“~  •"''1  'r  «>n»li  hi*  o mw 
' t of  any  front  oft’ 
shall  oe  lawful 
owners  or  occupiers, 

tinning  the  sewer  a....,  - ~ , 

lead  thereto;  nnd  if  there  be  already  a sewer  in  front,  adapted  to 
the  drainage,  then,  that  a covered  drain  into  it  shall  be  made,  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  direct,  aud  that  the  parties  snail  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  the  original  construction  of  the  sewer,  if  built 
within  thirty-five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act.  And  by 
the  said  Act  it  is  declared  that  no  drains  shall  he  made  without 
first  giving  notice  to  the  Commissioners,  who  are  to  regulate  the 
construction  thereof  And  if  is  by  the  said  Act  further  provided, 
that  nil  drains  and  water-courses,  ns  well  within  as  without  houses 
and  other  property,  shall  be  cleansed  and  repaired  by  nnd  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers.  The  Commissioners  are  by  tho 
Act  fully  empowered  to  punish  by  lines  nnd  penalties  any  persons 
who  may  contravene  the  Act ; audit  is  particularly  required  that 
all  persons  will  proceed  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 

An  officer  of  tlie  Commissioners  will  be  in  attendance  at  theofhee, 
o.  1,  G reek-street,  Soho,  from  9 in  the  morning  until  4 in  theafter- 
oon,  every  day  (Sunday  excepted),  when  every  information  will  be 
„iveu  to  parties  to  assist  them  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.— By  order  of  the  Court,  „ , 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  Btone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 

architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  "WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millhauk-street,  Westminster,  aud  Seel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


MILLER  i 


1 UORNTSolior 


.a'  CRANE. — To  be  SOLD,  on 

» v reasonable  terms,  a capital  lb  Tons  improved  IRON 
LANDING  CRANE,  nearly  new;  inny  be  seen  on  the  Quay, 
Albion  Wharf.  Surrey  foot  of  Blackfriare-bridge.- particulars  of 
31  r.  PULLER,  13,  Bi Uitcr-street,  City,  or  Mr.  EMBLETON,  Eu- 
ginecr,  New  Park-street,  SoUthwark-bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

next. tlie  complete  BUILDING  PRE3IISES  of  the  late 
Firm  of  GRISSELL  aud  PETO,  of  Lambeth,  and  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  The  Premises  have  a 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 
A Premium  will  NOT  be  required  ; and  the  party  taking  the 
premises  will  only  be  required  to  pay  for  such  portion  of  the  1 lant 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs.  WIN- 
STANLEY  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET  AND  COACH  31  AKERS,  Tunbridge 
Ware  Manufacturers,  aud  others  requiring  roomy  Premises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  Planing,  Turning,  Ac. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

ELIGIBLE  PRE31ISES,  situate  No.  12,  Dorset-place,  Dor- 
set-squnre,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park,  com- 
prising a most  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  New- 
Btrcet  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  ednsist  of 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pRs,  deal 
nnd  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkcutting,  tuni- 
ing,  Ac.  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  be  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price. — For  farther  particulars  nnd  to  view,  apply  on  tlie 
premises  between  10  aud  4.  No  written  applications  can  be  at- 
tended to. 


SAXES  UY  AUCTION. 

ALL  the  CAPITALivtATERTALS  of  the 

RESIDENCE,  OFFICES,  and  STABLING.  No.  6,  Charlcs- 
street,  Berkeley-squarc,  by  Mr.  JOHN  DAWSON,  upon  the  Pre- 
mises, in  Lots,  to  be  immediately  taken  down  and  cleared  by  tlie 
purchasers,  ouWEDNESDAY,  November  10th,  all  the  Vuluablc  Ma- 
terials of  the  above-named  Mansion,  Offices  and  Stabling,  consisting 
of  a large  quantity  of  sound  Brickwork,  Portland  nnd  other  Pave- 
ments, .Marble  Chimney-pieces,  numerous  Saslies  and  Doors, 
"Water-closets,  Iron  Repository,  Grates,  Range,  Copper,  aud  other 
features  and  fitments.  Lead  Flats,  Gutters,  Pipes,  Cisterns,  Ac.,  all 
of  which  will  be  distinctly  marked  out  in  lots,  and  may  be  viewed 
on  the  SATURDAY  and  MONDAY  preceding  the  sale,  when  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  at  3tr.  JOHN  DAWSON’S  Auction  Offices 
Pall  MalL  (Clerks’  entrance,  31,  St.  Jamcs's-sqnnrc.i 


BUILDERS'  STOCK,  HAMMERSMITH. 

MR.  GOMME  hojrs  to  inform  the  Timber 

Trade,  Builders,  and  others,  that  lie  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  proprietor  to  SUBMIT  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve, on  WEDNESDAY  next,  the  10th  of  November,  and  the 
following  day,  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  precisely,  the  very  superior, 
dry.  and  well-selected  STOCK  of  PLANKS,  DEALS,  and  BAT- 
TEN h.  Prepared  Floor  Boards,  Timber,  Stone.  Ac.,  now  on  the 
grounds  adjoining  Grove  Hall,  near  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith, 
and  intended  to  he  used  in  the  buildings  proposed  to  tie  erected  on 
the  Grove  Estate.  The  stock  comprises  about  50  Loads  of  Timber, 
about  350  12  and  8-feet  3-inch  clean  line  Planks  and  Deals,  3,500 
feet  of  1».  1.  J and  4 Planks  and  Boards,  500  dry  nnd  well-seasoned 
inch  yellow  prepared  Floor  Boards,  about  l,50o  feet  of  useful, 
quartering : the  quarter  and  boarded  erection  of  Workshops  auu 
Sheds,  Carpentare  Benches,  York  Landings  ; about  3,000  feet  of 
York  Paving;  Grindstone;  300  Loads  of  Road  Sand;  Lime  Core 
Loose  I ixtures,  and  numerous  other  articles.— To  be  viewed 
until  tlie  sale,  anil  catalogues  had  at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern, 
40o,  Oxford -street ; and  of  the  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  Hammer- 
smith. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu 

TICN.— First  Introduction  to  the  public  of  TWO  LEC- 
TURES by  Dr.  Bachlioffner— one  on  the  LAWS  of  NATURE 
applicable  to  the  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT  of  SANITARY 
3IEASURES  ; the  other  on  the  various  modes  of  VENTILA- 
TION, in  which  the  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  of  a JET  of 
STEAM,  will  be  exhibited.  With  Novel  and  Highly  Interesting 

Experiments,  daily  at  Two  and  half-past  Three  o’clock.  7” 

Lectures  will  be  given  al tern atelytir the  Evenings  at  Eight  o't 
except  on  Saturdays.  The  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  wo 
The  WORKING  .MODELS  explained.  An  entireiv  NEW  SE1..».., 
of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with 
HYDES  NEW  APPARATUS  for  CON  VERSING  under  WATER, 
Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Hnlf-price.j 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LI  M E and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  ami  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

• ias  LIME,  ns  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls.  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other ‘Works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than 
l ne.  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  ns  firm  as 
,iug  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel, 
i i \s  CRM  ENT  is  easily  w orked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
ilar  to  Portland  stoufl).  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
.sure  to  the  atmosphere,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 


ARTIN’8  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION— Messrs.  STEVENS  nnd  SON, 
Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  nnd  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  oulv  free  from  chemical  agency  upou  any  substance 
with  which  it  mn  • come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
ut  its  entire  thickness.  , . 

3.  Its  surface  (which  mnv  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble!  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 

architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 

purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  w 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fixe,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  1 he  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  bad  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Jlanchestcr,  Mr.  R. PART,  23,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


f there  shall  be  a se 

. „r  of  any  inclosiirc  al . 

r tlie  Commissioners  to  order  the 

expense,  to  drain  such  house,  by  con 

mg  their  frontage,  and  by  making  aj  drain  t< 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  BY  BARRY. 

THE  STATIONERS’  SHEET  ALMA- 

NACK  for  1848,  price  2s..  to  be  published  by  tlie  Stationers’ 
Company  on  November  18th,  will  he  embellished  with  a beautiful 
view  of  the  New  Public  Offices  erected  by  Mr.  Barry  at  Whitehall  ; 
of  which  Plate  Proof  Impressions  may  be  bad  at  3s.  each  ; as  may 
still  be  Proofs  of  the  beautiful  Plates  of  preceding  \ ears. 

London:  GEORGE  GREEN  HILL,  at  Statiouers’-liall, 
Ludgate-street. 


Ti 


This  day  is  published,  price  0s.6d., 

II  E LA  VV  S OK  H A RMONIOUS 

COLOURING, adapted  to  Interior  Decorations,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Practice  of  House  Painting. 

By  I>.  It.  1IAY. 

A New  Edition  (being  the  Sixth!  in  crovra  8vo. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  aud  London. 


The  ec 

DATED.  i 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  CASTEL- 

HD,  and  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  ENG- 

LAND.  By  JAMES  HADE  HOLD,  Architect 
The  First  Volume  will  illustrate  the  Churohcs,  Castles,  aud 
llalf-tiuibercd  Houses  of  the  County  of  Essex,  giving  Plans,  Eleva- 

~ .....  . in tenor _yiew8t  with 

— r™—  — - d Glass.  Encaustic  Tiles, 

Door-hinges,  Ac.  Ac. 

Vol.  I.  will  be  p-1' 
taining  22  Plates, 


tions,  Sections,  Details,  and  Exterior  aud  Interior  Views,  with 
Specimens  of  Stained  Glnss,  Encaustic  Tiles,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Doors, 
8,  Ai 


published  ii 


Published  this  day. 


to  subscribers,  It  Is. 
i foolscap  8vo.,  price  5s.,  or  i 


iv  ready,  con- 


CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE.  By 

JOHN  BOURNE,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  •*  Artisan." 

Also,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  4s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  AIR-PUMP  and  ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY,  elucidating  Mr.  llolit. Stephensop's  elabo- 
rate Report  on  Atmospheric  Propulsion.  By  W 31.  TURNBULL, 
author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Iron,”  Ac. 

JOHN  WILLI  A 31 y and  Co.,  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Publishers,  141,  Strand. 


GA 


A R RETT’S  PATENT  MORTISE 

BRICKS,  TILES,  and  FIRE  CEMENT.-These  3Iortise 
Fire  Bricks,  with  the  Fire  Cement,  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  Furnaces,  Gas-retorts, 
Cooking-ovens.  Engine-boilers,  and  other  similar  purposes  where 
expensive  repairs  and  reconstructions  are  now  continually  required. 
Bv  the  increased  surface  of  joint  obtained,  they  afford  strength  aud 
durability  approaching  to  indestructibility ; every  joint  is  so  com- 
pletely sealed  with  the  Fire  Cement,  that  the  erection  becomes  a 
solid  piece  of  masonry. 

Testimonials  of  approbation  have  been  given  by  all  who  have 
used  them.  The  annexed  is  the  copy  just  received  from  the  Ainslie 
Brick  and  Tile  3Iachine  Company  :— 

193,  Piccadilly,  London,  Sept.  20th,  1847, 

Sir,— Having  erected  a set  of  Kilns,  which  are  patented  by  the 
Ainslie  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company,  I built  the  Furnaces 
with  your  Patent  Fire  Cement,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
most  intense  heat  for  several  mouths  The  Brickwork  is  as  perfect 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  built  I feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  bear  testimony  to  its  valuable  properties  for  all  furnace  pur- 
poses. being  far  superior  to  any  Cement  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  Kilns  erected  at  Alperton,  near  Harrow,  may  be 
seen  at  any  time.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  Mauager. 

To  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Garrett,  Stokc-upon-Trcnt,  Staffordshire. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  ana  hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Dicing  31nlting  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  Tiles,  and 
Dutch  Clinkers  of  every  description. 


NO.  451,  OXFORD-STREET.— To  Deco- 
rative Paperhnngers  and  the  Trade.— E.T.  ARCHER,  of  the 
late  Firm  of  ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  No.  140  and  141,  Old- 
street,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  liis  DECORATIVE  TAPERS,  he  has  taken 


the  Trade 

which  will  be - 

French  Chintzes,  aud  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Merrick,  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  has  been  successful  in 
purchasing  nt  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  31.,  W.  and  Co.  E.  T.  Archer, 
at  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
the Mast  eighteen  years  receiveiLafc  the  hands  of  tlie  Trade,  and 
trusts  that  lie  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  and  support 
at  the  Blanufaetory  and  Show-rooms.  No.  481,  Oxford-street,  and 
Ao.  i4o  and  141,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  wiU  meet  with  prompti- 
tude aud  attention 


WORKS  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION  BY 
A.  FULLARTON  AND  CD. 

In  Twenty-five  Parts,  at  2s.  each  ; complete.  Cloth,  21  12s.  Gd. 
quarto,  with  upwards  of  100  Copperplates  uud  Numerous 

rjl'iiii”, BUILDER’S  AND  WORKMAN’S 

I NEW  DIRECTOR,  a new  Edition, Revised  and  much  En- 
larged from  the  Original  Work. 

8 By  PETER  NICHOLSON,  Architect 

Comprising— 1st.  '1  he  General  Principles  of  Architecture.  2nd. 
The  Practice  of  Building.  3rd.  The  several  Mechanical  Arts  con- 
nected therewith.  4th.  The  Elements  and  Practice  of  Geometry  ni 
its  application  to  Building. 

In  separate  scries,  each  arranged  for  the  c.-.pecial  use  of  tlie  respec- 
tive professions,  with  an  introductory  Essay  on  Ornamental  Art. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTISTS 

AND  TRADESMEN,  selected  lroui  Hie  works  of  the  best  French, 
German  and  English  Urnamentalists,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

I. 

In  about  Twenty  Parts  at  is.  Gd.  each,  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
700  figures  in  lithography, 

FOR  GOLD  and  SILVER  WORK,  DIE- 

siiskers,  ENAMELLEKS,  MODELLERS,  ENGRAVERS,  Ac. 

II. 

In  Twenty  Parts  Is.  Gd.  each,— about  600  figures  in  lithography, 

FOR  FURNITURE  and  HOUSE  DECORA- 

TIUK. 

In  about  Fourteen  Parts  Is.  Gd.  each, -400  figures  in  lithography, 

FOR  BRASS,  IRON,  and  GLASS  WORK, 

EARTHEN  WARE,  Ac. 

In  1 voL,  quarto,  with  10  Plate3  of  Plans,  IUustrations,  Ac., 
price  14s.,  cloth, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING.  By  i>.  H.  MAHAN,  Professor  of  .Military  mid 
Civil  En.iueeriug  in  the  3Iilitary  Academy  of  the  United  States  : 
Edited  and  Supplemented  by  PROFESSOR  BARLOW,  ol  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

A.  FULLARTON  and  Go.,  106,  Newgate-strcct 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  liy  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office. — Apply  to  CHARLES  JAB1ES  TH1CKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


London  and  provincial  joint- 

stock  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
iuvuc  the  Public  geuerally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  orfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  oitcred  by  this  Office. 

EVery  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INYEST3IENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  31ASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street. 


street,  Liucoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  tlie  Parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-thc-1'  ields 
in  the  County  of  Bliddlesex  ; nnd  published  by  the  said  Ciiaklks 
Wyman,  nt  the  Office  of  "The  Builclk,” 2,  York-strect,  Covent 
Gorden,in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gurdcn,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  November  6,  1847. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Carved  Font  Case  in  Newington  Church,  Kent 542 

The  Early  Architecture  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church  : Interior 

View  of  the  Belfry,  and  Elevation  ofNorth  Transept 543 

Plan  of  the  Church 544 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, &J. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  com- 

1%.  pletcd  an  Engagement  ir.  a first-rate  office,  is  desirous  of 
entering  into  n FRESI1  A RKANGEMENT.  Can  make  out  fair  and 
general  drawings,  Ac.  References  ns  to  ability  given.— Address, 
prepaid,  to  A.  O.  P„  care  of  Mr.  Mewburn,  9,  Great  Winchester- 
street.  City. 

CONTENTS. 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Bricks— Iron  Tension  Rods— 

The  Beacon  on  the  Goodwin  Sands— Its  Ill-Construction 

the  Cause  of  Failure  537 

On  Mosaics  as  Applied  to  Architectural  Decoration  637 

Art ;— Its  Distinctions  and  Purposes  relatively  considered  : 
Decorative-Art  Society 539 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  Experienced  Builders’  Clerk  and 

-t*  Draughtsman  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT,  being 
conversant,  from  nearly  twenty  years  practice,  in  preparing 
Finished  and  Working  Drawings.  Malting  out  Estimates,  Mea- 
suring, keeping  Builders’  Books,  pricing  out  Accounls,  and  super- 
intending Workmen.  The  Advertiser  is  forty  years  of  age.  of  steady 
active  habits,  and  very  assiduous  to  business.  Salary  moderate.— 
Address  E.  F.,  Hunter's  Library,  20,Charlton-strect,  Ncw-road. 

Railway  J ottings 540 

Notes  in  the  Provinces 541 

Westminster  Court  of  Sewers 541 

Carved  Font  Case,  Newington,  Kent  642 

The  Early  Architecture  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church  542 

New  Books 645 

rPH  E Advertiser,  being  fullv  assured  that,  he 

■ possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience,  offers  to 
Instruct  in  Architecture  (Theoretical  and  Practical)  a limited 
number  of  Pupils.  Parties  who  may  require  it  would  lie  accommo- 
dated with  hoard  aud  lodging  under  his  immediate  control— 
Apply  to  T.  W.  M.,  17,  Great  Carter-lane,  Doctors’  Commons. 

Miscellanea  646 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 
HTHE  Advertiser,  having  filled  the  above 

_sL  situations,  and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness. having  finished  his  engagement,  wishes  to  meet  with  Employ- 
ment in  either  of  the  above  offices,  to  prepare  plans,  measure  work, 
make  working  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  write  specifications, 
keep  books.  &c.  Ac.  Any  party  requiring  assistance  will  find  the 
Advertiser  thoroughly  qualified  in  all  the  branches,  at  a moderate 
salary.— Address  to  C.  D.,  9,  Euston-placc,  Euston-square. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IVrONEY. — £15,000,  in  Sums  of  not  less 

-f®  A than  6001,  to  be  lent  upon  Mortgage,  at  5 per  cent.— Apply 
to  Alpha,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2.  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  ENGINEERS. 
Vl/'ANTED,  l>y  a Gentleman  competent  to 
7 Y Design,  prepare  Mulshed  and  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, measure  nnd  estimate  works,  a SITUATION  (temporary  nr 
permanent)  in  either  of  the  above.  Satisfactory  testimonials  will 
he  given.— Address,  pre-paid,  W.  W.,  14,  Bontinck-street,  Saint 
J nmesU 

QTATRCASING  and  HANDRAILING 

VO  TAUGHT  bv  a Practical  Staircase  Hand  at  the  EVENING 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  SCHOOL,  38,  West-square, 
Southw'yb  l„;( wen  the  Westminster  Bridge-road,  aud  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle.  Terms  moderate.  Observe- — Allcndancconl-.  on 
Tuesday i and  Fridays,  from  Eight  to  Ten  in  the  Evening,  at  which 
time  persons  requiring  the  particulars  arc  requested  to  call.— Please 
to  ring  the  office  hell. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TM/'ANTED,  by  a Young:  Man,  EMPLOY- 

* * M ENT  at  the  BENCH,  as  a Joiner:  has  a good  general 
knowledge  of  his  Business,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  a Builder’s  Office,  and  is  accustomed  to  set  out  Work  and 
superintend  Workmen,  Ac.  Satisfactory  reference  given.— Address 
(pre-pnid)  to  A.  B.,  77,  Cromcr-street.  Brunswick-squarc,  London. 

PURVEYING,  Architecture,  Engineering, 

VO  Levelling,  Planning,  Mapping,  Measuring,  md  Valuing  of 
Land,  Timber,  Buildings,  Townships,  Ac.,  TAUGHT  in  a supe- 
rior manner  on  tfio  NEW  SYSTEM,  in  a short  cairsc  of  PRAC- 
TICAL LESSONS,  by  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS.  Engineers, 
Architects.  Surveyors,  Ac.,  of  extensive  practice,  who  are  now 
preparing  Gentlemen  fur  Surveyors,  Levellers,  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Draughtsmen,  Ac.  Proficiency  guaranteed.  Terms, 
till  perfect,  very  moderate.  Pupils,  on  completing  lhe  Course,  may 
be  introduced  to  Employment.— For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  at  the 
Offices,  24,  Guildford-strcet,  Russell-aquare. 

‘Vl/'ANTED,  either  Freehold  or  otherwise, 

" * a |modcratc-sized  detached  VILLA  RESIDENCE,  with 
neat  Garden,  pleasantly  situate,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. To  contain : on  Ground  Floor,  Three  Rooms  and  good  En- 
trance-hall; with  Bed-rooms  above,  and  Domestic  Offices  in  Base- 
ment.—All  communications  to  be  by  letter  only,  pre-paid,  ad- 
dressed to  Z.  O.  X.,  4,  Crawford-street,  Baker-street. 

COMPETITION  DRAWINGS.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

TlfR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  ind  author  of 
“The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rcneu,  Ac.,"  and 
of  “London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes  Perspective  Views.  Interiors.  Ac,  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  aud  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier, 

■l  *-  wants  EMPLOYMENT.  Lie  would  be  found  very  useful 
n Jobbing  Work.  Can  have  satisfactory  references  from  liis  late 
imijdoyer.— Address  to  J.  B.  LEE,  57,  Clarence-gardens,  Regent's- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  of  considerable  experience  is 
-TA  open  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  asFOREMAN  to  a BUILDER, 
or  would  have  no  objection  to  take  charge  of  Saw  Mills.— Address, 
II.  J.,  office  of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcut  Garden. 

PUBLICATIONS, 

BRANDONS'  GOTHIC'K  ARCHITECTURE. 

Just  published,  in  2 vols.  imperial  4to„  price  5 L 6s.. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK  ARCHI- 

-LM.  TECTURE,  illustrated  by  a scries  of  70ft  Examples  of 
Doorways,  Windows,  with  Plans  and  Sections.  Ac.,  and  accom- 
panied with  Remarks  on  the  several  Details  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Edifice.  By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Archi- 

Loudon : PELHAM  RICHARDSON,  23,  Comlilll. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a Painter,  Glazier,  and 

-f*-  Paper-hanger,  wishes  to  engage  himself  to  a Plumber  for  a 
ime.  lie  will  give  a premium,  if  required.  He  can  make  himself 
useful  ia  the  above.— Direct  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Evcndon's,  60,  Upper 
North-place,  Gray’s  Inn-road. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  31,  wishes  for  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  is  capable  of  making  out  fair  and  work- 
ng  Drawings,  is  acquainted  with  Measuring,  taking  out  Qunuti- 
ies.  Ac.,  and  having  a thorough  practical  knowledge,  is  ready  to 
mdertakc  the  Superintendence  of  Works.— Address  T.  K.,  No.  2, 
Jharl  wood-street,  Pimlico. 

T ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT- 

JLi  STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  pnrtics.  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  ottered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lanc,  Lombard-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  the 

general  routine  of  an  Architect’s  Office,  wishes  for  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. References  unexceptionable  — Direct,  post-paid, 
1.  A.,  office  of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcut  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N Experienced  Draughtsman  wishes  to 

meet  with  EMPLOYMENT,  in  or  out  of  the  office.  He 
a good  colorist,  proficient  in  perspective,  and  perfectly  com- 
ctent  to  all  the  duties  of  an  office.— Address,  J.  M.,  65,  Bedford- 
ti'cct  North,  Liverpool 

rgMIE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Established  1837.  Empowered 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  3rd  Viet  Cap.  2u,  and  10th  Viet. 
Cap.  1,  62,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

DIRECTORS. 

George  Bousficld,  Esq.  S.  Morton  Poto,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  ChnUis,  Esq.  and  Aid.  Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 

Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq.  Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 

John  Dixon.  Esq.  Edward  Smith.  Esq. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  Hon.  C.  P.  Villicrs,  M.P. 

Richard  Hollier,  Esq.  John  Wilks,  Esq. 

Charles  Hiudloy,  Esq.  M.P.  Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 

Secretary— Dr.  Thomas  Price. 

1.  Assurances  are  granted  ou  Houses.  Buildings,  nnd  Goods,  Ships 
iu  Dock,  Farming  Stock,  aud  all  other  kinds  of  property,  at  the 
lowest  rate  consistent  with  security. 

2.  Losses  paid  immediately  on  proof,  without  deduction  of  dis- 

3.  Rent  assured. 

4.  No  expense  attendant  on  Transfers  from  other  Offices. 

5.  A Seven  Years’  Policy  issued,  ou  payment  of  the  premium  nnd 
duty  for  six  years  only. 

The  usual  Commission  nllowed  to  Surveyors  Auctioneers,  Soli- 
citors, and  Agents. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

AN  Architectural  Draughtsman  is  desi- 

- •*-  rouH  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  and  would  be  happy 
o make  himself  generally  useful  Favourable  testimonials  can 
e produced,  if  required.— Notes  addressed  to  II.,  offico  of  " The 
Builder,”  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N Architectural  Draughtsman  is  desirous 

1%.  of  forming  an  ENG  AGEMENT  with  a Gentleman  in  whose 
fflee  the  Gothic  Style  is  principally  practised.  A Moderate  Salary 
•ould  be  expected  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  less  consideration  to  the 
Idvertiscr  than  that  of  being  permanently  engaged,  and  the  oppor- 
unity  afforded  of  obtaining  greater  proficiency  in  the  practice  of 
lie  style  above-named.  References  to  the  Architects  by  whom  the 
arty  has  been  employed  can  be  given,  if  required.— Address  to  K. 
ffice  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Coveut Garden, 

CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  the  Court-House.  No.  l, 
Creek-street,  Soho-sguare.  on  FRIDAY,  the  lftth  of  November, 
• TENDERS  for  the  f.db-vinz  WVv' 
feet  of  Sewer  (including  junctionsi  in  T.nnz  Acre.  St.  Martin's  ; 
1. 130  feet  of  Sewer  (includin'*  junctions)  inNewmnn-strect,  St.  Mary- 
lehonc  — Specifications  and  Plans  of  the  above  Works  mav  he  in- 
spected. and  Forms  of  Tender  and  other  particulars  obtained  at 
this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  ami  Four.  Parties 
offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  Half-past  One  o’clock,  precisely, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  with  separate  scaled  Tender-,  specifying 
on  the  outside  for  which  of  the  above  Works  the  Tender  is  made. 
Each  Tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  Form  prescribed.  The 
Court  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
SewereOffice,  No.  1,  Oreck-street,  Soho-squnre, 

12th  Nov.  1817. 


G 


AS  TAR. — Tho  Directors  of  the  Co 


GAS  TAR  during  tne  next  Twelve  Months,  commencing  from 
the  24th  of  November.  1847.— Particulars  nnd  Conditions  will  be 
given  upon  application  at  the  Company's  Office,  Stepney.  Tenders 
to  be  sealed  and  endorsed  “Tender  for  Gas  Tar.”  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  by  Twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1847.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

Stepney,  Nov.  5,  1847.  G.  JAQUES.  Secretary. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  on  a Long  Lease, 

SEVERAL  HOUSES,  in  a crowded,  well-letting  neigh- 
bourhood, ill  the  cast  of  London,  at  aground  rent.  They  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  require  considerable  outlay.  A specification 
of  repairs.  Ac.  and  particulars  of  the  property,  may  he  obtained  on 
application  to  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and  SALMON, Estate  Agents, 
35,  Bueklersbury. 

ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Valuable  Plot  of  Ground, 

known  bs  the  School  Premises  in  the  City-road,  belonging  to 
the  above  Charity.  The  land-tax  is  redeemed.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  JOSEPH  JENNINGS,  Esq  , Surveyor,  14.  King-street, 
Portmnn-squarc.  or  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Charity, 
19.  Gro8hnm-strect  Scaled  TEN  DERS  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  not  later  than  the  '23th  instant. 

November  Oth,  1817.  JOSEPH  SOUL. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN  have  removed 


their  place  of  meeting  from  the  Salisbury  Arms  Tavern  to  the 
Ray  Tree  Tavern.  St  Swithin's-laue,  in  the  City  of  London,  whero 
it  is  requested  all  communications  will  he  nddressed. 

W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION, Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Quecu-Btrcct,  Liu- 
coln's-inn  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters ; and  also  to 
afiord  Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 

nugh  Biers,  Esq.,  Cariton  Villas,  Edgwarc-road. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  M.  Pcto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Great  Oeorge-strcet,  Westminster. 

Thos.  Orissell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapham-cornmon. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonshire-placc,  Edgware-road. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M. P.  I Stephen  Bird,  Esq., 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  | George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 

treasurer.— Mr.  George  Bird,  38,  Edgware-road. 
bankers.— Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co..  1,  Cavendish-square. 
secretary.— Mr.  William  Grubb. 
uon.  solicitors. — J aques,  Edwards,  Jaques,  and  Layton, 

8,  Ely-plaoe,  llolborn. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing ihat 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  arc 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; nnd  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Grawford-street,  Marylebono, 
and  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  nnd  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 

Offices,  Poland  House,  R road-street,  Golden-square,  where  all 
communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. — Attendance,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  from  10  to  4. 


SOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 

3 of  ARTS  and  MANUFACTURES,  Ac. 

H.  R,  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  President 
The  Ninety-Fourth  Session  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING,  the  10th  instant,  when  the  Royal  Charter  will  he  laid 
n the  table,  the  Address  of  the  Council  will  he  presented,  nnd 
ommunieations  relating  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  will  be  read. 
The  LI'”'  , .11"  " ■ ottered  for  this  Session,  for_subjcets 

i FINE  ARTS.  MANUFACTURES.  MECHANICS,  CHEMIS- 
TRY, and  AGRICULTURE,  has  been  issued,  and  may  he  had  at 
the  Society's  House  (if  by  post,  inclosing  a Stomp). 

The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Speeimensin  the  Dccorn- 
-ivc  Arts  and  Manufactures,  including  Works  in  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  Mosaics,  Marbles,  Carved  Wood,  Ornamental  Iron  and 
Brass  Woik.sc.  Ac.,  will  be  opened  in  the  Society’s  Large  Hall  inLhe 
beginning  of  March;  nnd  MANUFACTURERS,  ARTISTS,  and 
DESIGNERS,  are  requested  totOud  in  their  Works  on  the  Oth  of 
February.  v-  \ 

The  FIRST  VOLUME  ofa  New  Series  of  TRANSACTIONS  of 
the  SOCIETY,  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  is 
rly  ready  for  delivery  to  Members. 

_ he  EXHIBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  WM.  MULREADY, 
Esq..  K.A.,  for  the  Promotion  of  a NATIONAL  GALLERY  of 
BRITISH  ART.  will  take  place  in  June. 

All  Letters  and  Communications  to  he  addressed  (pre-paidl  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  Society’s  House,  J ohn- 
street,  Adelpbi. 


THE  BUILDER 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— Ibeg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I hare  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  1 am  enabled  to ndOM i w. 

ably.  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  1 Eli  •. 

borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  WSfcAJJMSS 
tity  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  m stock.  f vn 

painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms — CHA It LES  LUN U, 
No.  1,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  Cash  only. 


T ONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS 

L COMPANY. — PLATE 

Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  Wid  Polish^re  very 

very  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  will  be  allowed  on  each  description 

ROUGH  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Warehouses, 
Skylights,  aud  Floors,  may  be  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very 
ModaiATE  PRICES,  oTon  ojpUojam^  0omMW,ig„,. 

12,  Rathbono-plaee,  October  21, 1847. 


PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Buiillers, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  arc  solicited  to  inspect  the  quality 
aud  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  1 fate- G loss  Lompany. 
Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  London  Warehouse, 
" -rr  ..  J TT..11 — TJ  OnlllSTlE  A CfPTlt 


Liberal  discounts  allowed  on 

90,  Hfttton-garden,  Holborn.  II.  CHRI81IE,  Agent. 
N.  B.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  supplied  onc-fo 
• •-  .....1  nf  nn  inch  ' 


IN.1J.  IVUUAiIT  rijALr.-WlJa.lb)  a, 

eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  a 


SOHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26, SOH  O-SQU  ARE.  depOt  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St  Gobain  ,audHtQuirin  andCireyCom- 
panies,  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Binldcra,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
fSKlVALllE"  r0R  WlUlAKCV  Of  COLOl}R  nM 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  he  procured  of  any  dimensions.  -Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  un- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  - GLASS 

COMPANY  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 
manufacture  of  superior  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  Glass.  Having 
recently  enlarged  their  works,  and  erected  an  additional  80-horse 
power  engine,  they  are  enabled  to  produce  a much  larger  quantity. 
The  prices  will  be  found  to  compete  with  any  establishment  in  the 
trade  A large  stock  of  Polished  and  Hough  Plate  always  on  hand. 
LONDON  WAREHOUSE, ill.  Fleet-street;  AVORKS,  Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 


PHCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 

HOUSE,  24,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.-E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  I routs. 
Railway  Carriages.  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Odour, Quality, 
and  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  m the  Kingdom 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  J.  3-Btlis,  i,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  London  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  tree  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 

PLATE  GLASS!  PLATE  GLASS!! 

PLATE  GLASS!!!  East  Loudon  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass 
Company,  Lcman-street,  Goodman’s-flelds.  — We  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Trade  to  our  Plate  Glass ; the  Strength.  Colour  aud 
Quality  of  which  remains  unrivalled  by  anv  other  company.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  trade  that  our  glazing  quality  is  superior  to  that 
used  for  silvering  by  most  other  houses.  Hough  1 late  for  Sky- 
lights ami  Flooring  purposes,  Ac.  All  orders  to  be  addressed,  B. 
MOSS  and  Co.,  Leman-street,  Goodman's-fields. 

N.B.  The  business  of  this  establishment  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  other  house  in  London  of  the  same  name. 


VM/TN  DOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

▼ ▼ COLOUR,  and ’PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY. 87,  Bishopsgutc-street  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders.  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  nnd  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes, 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-cloBcls,  Basins, 
Brass- work,  aud  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  87, 
Bishopsgate-slreet  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


m 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  nnd  Joiner 
to  the  Trudc,  121,  BunhiU- 


lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; aud  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road. 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  East- India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  143,  Fleet-street,  London , 
aud  may  be  hal  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


Hoi>al 

letters  patent. 

GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 

VENTILATORS.— T6  be  hat  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
Glass  Painter  nnd  Stabler,  I2n,  Cumbeiland  MarM^egent  s-parkq 
London.  Their  extensive  and  succeisful  application  tel  ublic 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  aud  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  provo  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff  


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  and  easily 


Dr.  arnott’s  chimney  venti- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  tli u, v ^n°vahm We" 
tects  Builders,  Gas-fitters  and  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  us  of  Dr.  Arnott ;S  Valve  ^ the 
Ventilation  of  Rooms  of  every  desmption.— to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  bo  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years'  extensive  exper.ence  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  clumucys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  I . G.  in  stating  that  no  < an  under- 
takoy  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING— This  newiy-discovcred  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  tlu  important  quahhcntiou  of  clleo- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  pre\eutm0  them 

eating  through  nnd  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time 
vouriug  to  find  n cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  oflenng  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  tor 
In  the  application,  skill  is  not.  required  ; it : is  in it  on  to > the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  84,  Long  Acre. 

CJTEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but .the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
con  U uuaLvari  etjTwh  i eh  different  woods  preset tin 
grain.  To  give  an  ornament*  1 colour  to  the  « oud  " ithout  obsc  nr- 

•ho^intcripr  of  a house, «hich  would I a™o«th"«r  wta 


S4.  owmiora-sircct,  iukhiiiod-o™,  - . - . - . 

la  each,  nnd  at  lus.  per  gallon..  1 lie  oak  colour  may  be  obt.iine<l 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  m water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  oue  pound  will  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 

T Sold  also  at 'the  office  of  “Tub  Buildee,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent 
Garden.  London. 


71  RE  BRICKS.— WARD  and  HART, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bnnkside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles.  Clay,  Ate.  Builders, 
,s  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
mi  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
ye  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  baud  at  the  Wharf  as 
ove.  Goods  node  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  I atent  Loin 
■ying  Mnltinf  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand.  Gravel,  Brioks,  Tiles,  and 
itch  Clinkers  if  every  description.  


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradiso-wbarf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Sc.  Ac., 

will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Crancage,  — 

applying  as  above  * — •’---A. 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

KIRRACtE’S  PATENT  SEWER- 

DRAIN  AND  BUILDING  BLOCK  — The  Patentee,  oh- 
serving  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
materials  in  general  use  for  building  Sewers,  Foundation  and 
other  Works,  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  production  of  a material  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  impervious  to  and  indestructible  by  damp,  and  unaffected 
by  atmospheric  influences,  and  combine  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility with  facility  of  moulding  into  any  required  shape.  In  this 
he  has  been  successful ; and  lie  is  now  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Public 
his  Patent  Blocks,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  great  strength,  indestructibility  by  water,  facility  of  working, 
and  great  cheapness,  and  be  invaluable  for  all  subaqueous  and  sub- 
terraneous structures,  more  especially  for  forming  the  bottom  of 
Sewers,  which  at  present,  from  the  naturo  of  the  materials  used  in 
building  them,  not  only  permit  very  considerable  leakage,  hut  con- 
stantly require  repair.  The  use  of  the  Patentee's  material  is  not 
confined  to  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  but  may  be  applied  for 
all  building  purposes,  especially  Floorings  of  Borns,  Granaries, 
Malthouses,  and  other  places  where  there  is  a tendency  to  damp 
and  dryness  is  essential,  as  also  for  the  formation  of  Baths,  Cisterns, 
and  Reservoirs. 

For  common  Building  purposes,  the  material  of  which  the 
Patent  Blocks  are  composed  may  be  used  as  a coating  for  Concrete 
Blocks,  formed  of  a cheaper  substance. 

The  price  at  which  the  material  can  be  supplied  is  11  10s.  per  ton. 
The  material  for  the  sewer  of  the  shape  used  for  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  districts,  size,  3 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet  6 inches,  cost 
10s.  per  foot ; and  Is.  6d.  per  foot  for  the  Barrel,  or  small  drain  of 
3 inches  in  diameter. 

Contractors,  Engineers,  Surveyors.  Builders  and  Public  Com- 
panies carrying  on  Public  Works,  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Patent 
Sewer  aud  Drainage  Blocks  ; Drawings  nnd  Specimens  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DREW  and  SHADWELL,  22, 
Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  where  also  all  applications  for 
Licenses  urc  required  to  be  made. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES. 

jus  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronised  . 

nnd  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-strcet,  Lambeth.—  / 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  ana  various  shapes  alwayB  on  hand. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  .MANU- 
FACTORY", 14,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lambeth ; at  Albion  Wharf, 
Holland-street,  Blaokfriara' ; Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road  ; 
and  Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse.  Patronised  by  llcr  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NOllTlIEN,  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices 
Straight  Barrel  Pities,  with  Socket  J oints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 

6-inch.  9-incii.  12-inch  boro- 

Is.  4d.  2s.  3d.  gt  oj.  each. 

Bends  and  Junctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted 
Sewers'  Office,  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

Mr. 

Rear  Sir, — Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Nortlien,  Stone  Potter,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am.  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


T 


UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

11IGII-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


3 -ngh  bore,  5i[PEH  FOOT.  4-inoh,Vid-  6-inch,  8d- 
BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 


rally,  in  future  ........  ... ■ 

Pipes  for  house  drams ; and  I am  quite  sure  by  theirso  doiug,  they 
will  be  conferring  a great  boon  on  public  health,  and  that  to  a n 
extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
now  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  nnd  effioicuoy,  there 
cannot  be  a bettor  article. 


9-inch,  is.  lid.  13-inch,  is.  lOd.  15-inch,  3s.  4d. 

TRAPS  OF  ALL  IUNDS. 

From  Mr.  Johx  Rok,  Surveyor  to  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
Commission  of  Sewers. 

Sewers  Office,  Hatton-gnrden, 
August  26th,  1847. 

Dcut  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are  those  which  I would  in  all  oases 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use.  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
with  economy.  _ , , 

I am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Doultou. 


JOHN  ROE. 


®cr  fBajcstp's 


ttopat  He  tiers  patent. 


r^ROGG 

The  ahov- 
TWO  SHFjF.TS 
tlic  paper  utterly 
under  the  usual 
subject  to  rust  ar 


ON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATERPROOF  PAPER. 

e is  manufactured  by  the  most  accurate  machinery,  for  debiting  rf 

A PER.  insuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  waterproof  inatoi  ials.  tnus 
impervious  t > water.  It  is  an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effe 

- and  DAMP  FLOORS,  when 

up,  it  will  be  found  i 
_ _ LD  IN  ROLLS.  ON 
THOS.  JNO.  0K0GG0N,  8.  LAURENCE 


dering  every  minute  portion  of 

v nx  rinviv  RgmusL,  i,..u  unu  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS, if  put 
,'ler  Carpets;  for  Lining  Packages,  and  Wrapping  all  Artiiles  of  Merchandize 

N E YARD  WIDE,  AT  SIX-PENCE  PER  YARD. 

JRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON -STREET,  LONDON. 


N.B.  The  above  are  also  made  without  the 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


^ HEAP  PAN  FOR 

^ AVATEHrCLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  AY  ARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  wore,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

Delivered  in  Loudon  or  its  vicinity  free 
of  charge. 
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No.  CCXIiIX. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1847. 


ARIOUS  matters  construc- 
tional have  fallen  under  our 
notice  during  the  week,  and 
may  be  usefully  placed  be- 
fore our  readers.  On  Mon- 
day, for  example,  we  assisted 
in  a series  of  experiments  at  Mr.  Cubitt’s 
i establishment,  Thames  Bank,  on  the  strength 
of  bricks  (conducted  by  Mr.  Dines,  an  able 
j assistant  of  Mr.  Cubitt),  the  results  of  which 
1 were  exceedingly  striking.  The  difference  of 
I strength  in  bricks,  as  our  readers  will  perceive 
when  we  put  before  them  the  details  of  the 
i experiments,  is  extraordinary,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  certain  circumstances  in 
their  formation  and  use,  is  very  apparent. 
The  power  was  applied  by  means  of  the  hy- 
! draulic  press,  and  the  metal  surfaces,  between 
! which  the  bricks  were  crushed,  were  filed 
; smooth  and  made  perfectly  parallel, — an  im- 
I portant  point. 

A good  place  brick  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
! contradictory  expression, — a place  brick  always 
i meaning  a bad  brick),  faced  with  plaster  to 
i make  an  even  bed,  yielded  to  11  tons,  and 
1 was  crushed  by  16£  tons.  In  other  words, 
i (as  we  shall  use  the  same  terms  in  recording 
! all  the  experiments,)  a disruption  of  the 
i brick  was  observable  when  11  tons’  weight 
was  on  it  ; and  after  16$  tons  it  offered  no 
further  resistance,  but  fell  to  pieces,  and  the 
index  of  the  ram  receded. 

A similar  brick  to  tbe  last,  also  faced  with 
plaster,  yielded  to  10  tons,  and  was  crushed 
( by  22£  tons. 

T wo  common  stock(?)  bricks,  differing  from 
j the  latter  merely  in  colour,  yielded  to  10  tons, 
and  were  crushed,  one  by  16  tons  and  the  other 
j by  16£  tons. 

A good  stock  yielded  to  30,  and  fell  to  pieces 
under  34  tons. 

A superior  washed  stock  yielded  to  36  tons, 
i and  was  crushed  by  44$  tons. 

A pressed  and  kiln-burnt  stock,  made  for 
I superior  purposes,  ground  on  both  faces  to  get 
a true  bed,  bore  a pressure  of  sixty  tons  (the 
limit  of  the  power  of  the  ram  used),  and  was 
taken  out  sound  and  uninjured!!  A similar 
brick  not  ground,  but  faced  with  plaster,  re- 
sisted the  same  pressure  without  crushing,  but 
was  slightly  broken  round  the  edges. 

A bat  of  the  same  description,  with  a some- 
what uneven  bed,  not  faced,  was  crushed  by 
27  tons. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  depends 
on  the  evenness  of  the  bed  : when  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  brick  is  broken  up  in  detail.  The 
hollow  formed  in  the  underside  of  bricks,  for 
the  reception  of  mortar,  necessarily  lessens 
their  resisting  power.  All  the  bricks  of  which 
we  have  spoken  were  of  Mr.  Cubitt’s  own 
make.  An  ordinary  place  brick  from  another 
field  yielded  to  3 tons,  and  was  crushed  by 
9 tons;  and  a second  of  the  same  description 
yielded  like  the  first  to  3 tons,  and  was  crushed 
by  6 tons. 

Such  experiments  as  these  open  the  eyes 
most  usefully,  and  lead  always  to  advantage. 
A brick  is  a brick  to  some  persons, — that  is, 
it  always  means  the  same  thing  : yet  here  we 
see  it  in  one  case  untouched  by  sixty  tons’  weight, 
and  in  another  falling  to  powder  under  the 
pressure  of  six. 


We  may  have  the  opportunity  of  recording, 
on  a future  occasion,  the  resisting  power  of 
other  materials  : in  the  meantime  we  may  give 
the  result  of  similar  experiments  with  this  end 
in  view,  on  three  pieces  of  Caen  stone  the 
size  of  a brick,  9x4£x3.  The  first,  which 
had  the  bed  parallel  with  the  end  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  pressing  surfaces,  was  cracked 
by  thirty  tons  (not  in  the  line  of  bed),  and 
crushed  by  thirty-nine  tons.  The  second 
block,  with  the  bed  parallel  with  the  vertical 
face,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  pressing  sur- 
faces, stood  forty-two  tons  before  it  crushed  ; 
and  the  third,  with  the  bed  parallel  with  the 
pressing  surfaces,  was  slightly  cracked  by  forty 
tons,  but  stood  fifty  tons  and  a half  before  it 
crushed  ! 

Mr.  Cubitt  has  recently  instituted  a series 
of  experiments  on  the  usefulness,  or  other- 
wise, of  wrought-iron  tension  bars,  employed 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  frequently  are,  to 
assist  wood  and  cast-iron  beams.  The  result 
shews  their  worthlessness,  as  our  readers 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  shortly. 

Great  want  of  thought,  if  not  ignorance, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  shewn  in  the  selec- 
tion of  cast-iron  as  the  material  for  the  beacon 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  recently  destroyed,  and 
in  the  mode  of  construction.  The  beacon  con- 
sisted of  a central  cast-iron  tube  2 feet  6 in. 
in  diameter,  put  together  in  10  and  20  feet 
lengths,  sunk  33  feet  into  the  sand,  by  moans 
of  Dr.  Potts’s  very  ingenious  and  important 
application  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a cage  or  ball,  at  a height  of  about 
50  feet  from  the  sand  level.  Around  the  cen- 
tral column  were  four  other  cast-iron  tubes 
15  inches  in  diameter,  slightly  tied  together 
and  braced  to  the  main  tube.  It  was  unwisely 
placed  on  the  most  exposed  part  of  this  fatal 
shoal,  and  so  badly  constructed  that  its  fate 
might  have  been  predicted. 

To  use  so  brittle  a material  as  cast-iron  for 
any  part  of  the  beacon  above  the  sand,  was 
most  unwise;  and  then,  to  make  the  chance  of 
failure  greater,  the  joints  were  of  very  in- 
different character,  the  end  of  one  tube  being 
merely  let  into  the  other,  and  secured,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  by  sixthree-quarter  pins. 

By  implication,  the  failure  of  this  sub- 
structure may  prove  injurious  to  the  patentee 
of  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  tubes 
were  driven,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  through  the  sand,  into  which,  to  drive  a 
pointed  rod  of3inches’  diameter  one  inch,  when 
it  was  13  feet  in  the  sand,  forty-six  blows  of  a 
monkey,  weighing  1 ewt.,  were  required.  Such 
an  impression  as  this  we  should  much  regret,  as 
the  invention  is  an  important  one,  and  is  in  no 
way  touched  by  the  destruction  of  the  beacon. 
A small  spar  breakwater,  properly  constructed 
on  a foundation  of  tubes  so  driven  into  the 
sand,  would  long  brave  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  might  be  kept  in  repair  with  facility. 

Dr.  Potts’s  process,  as  most  of  our  readers 
probably  know,  is  very  simple  : the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  hollow  tube  or  pile,  which  may 
be  of  any  shape,  is  open  ; the  upper  end  is 
fitted  with  a cover;  the  air  is  extracted  from 
the  tube  by  pumps,  or  a partial  vacuum  is 
otherwise  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
steam,  &c.,  when  the  sand  or  shingle  flows  into 
it;  and  the  tube,  by  its  own  gravity  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
surface,  descends.  The  force  with  which  it  is 
driven  down  is  not  to  be  calculated  by  the  area 
of  its  upper  end  alone,  on  which  the  atmo- 
sphere acts  : the  removal  of  all  obstacles  below, 
driven  into  the  tube  by  the  atmosphere  to  fill 
the  vacuum  (“  Nature’s  abhorrence,”  as  the 
old  philosophers  called  it),  must  also  be  taken 


into  account.  The  effect  with  even  a small 
pump  is  quite  extraordinary.  For  the  foun- 
dations of  a bridge  for  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway,  over  a branch  of  the  sea, 
nineteen  piles  which  were  required  for  the 
central  pier  defied  the  efforts  of  the  ordinary 
drivers.  By  means  of  the  process  in  question, 
however,  they  were  all  easily  forced  in  at  the 
rate  of  6 feet  in  two  minutes  and  a half; — the 
pile-drivers  shaking  their  heads  during  tbe 
operation,  and  saying  it  was  time  they  gave 
over  business  ! 


REVISION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

A committee,  privately  nominated  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  to  consider  the  more  glaring  evils  of 
the  Buildings  Act,  has  had  several  meetings. 
It  consists  of  Mr.  Hosking,  Mr.  Poynter,  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  official  referees  ; Mr.  Pownall 
and  Mr.  Aitchison,  on  the  part  of  the  district 
surveyors  ; and  Mr.  Biers  and  Mr.  Piper,  on 
the  part  of  the  builders. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  are  not 
represented,— owners  of  property,  and  the  pro- 
fession generally,  should  have  had  a voice  in 
the  recommendations  which  will  go  to  his 
lordship  and  be  made  the  basis,  probably,  of  a 
legislative  measure.  We  have  all  confidence 
in  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee, 
but  each  of  them,  it  must  be  apparent,  has  an 
interest  to  serve  apart  from  that  of  the  public. 

Those  who  have  suggestions  to  offer  may, 
with  propriety,  address  the  committee  through 
any  member  of  it. 


ON  MOSAICS,  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DECORATION.* 

Should  the  memorable  sentiment  originated 
(I  believe)  by  Victor  Hugo,  be  but  true,  “ que 
l’histoire  de  chaque  grand  pays  est  inscrite  sur 
ses  monuments,”  it  then  surely  behoves  us,  if 
we  would  read  the  history  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  aright,  to  draw  deeply  from 
those  inexhaustible  fountains  of  information, 
and  to  recollect,  that  while  the  purpose  and 
general  nature  of  a nation’s  monuments  best 
indicate  the  leading  qualities  and  relative 
importance  of  the  kingdom,  the  relics  of 
its  minor  arts  and  embellishments  define  most 
clearly  the  peculiar  social  position  and  condi- 
tion of  its  people. 

If  we  enter  at  all  generally  on  this  exami- 
nation, we  shall  find,  that  each  successive  phase 
of  civilization  has  possessed  an  accompanying 
cycle  of  arts,  varying  in  artificial  character 
with  the  conventionalities  incident  to  a state  of 
elaborate  development ; and  we  may  thus  learn, 
in  some  degree,  to  classify  the  arts  of  embel- 
lishment, and  appropriate  each  properly  to 
that  state  of  human  culture  with  which  it  may 
seem  most  in  harmony. 

The  history  of  the  art  on  which  it  is  our 
pleasing  task  to  enter,  briefly,  this  evening, 
affords  a striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  We  trace  mosaic,  as  an  emi- 
nently luxurious  and  elaborate  embellishment, 
from  its  apparent  origin  in  the  hotbed  of  Per- 
sian effeminacy,  through  its  comparatively  de- 
veloped state  among  the  Greeks,  to  its  fructi- 
fication and  universal  dissemination  through 
the  courtly  elegance  and  abandoned  luxury  of 
imperial  Rome ; and  recognise  the  fact,  that  it 
was  only  in  connection  with  this  most  artificial 
condition  of  being  that  it  ever  assumed  the 
varied  character  and  universality  of  employ- 
ment it  then  and  there  obtained. 

Introduced  in  the  days  of  Scylla,  about 
85  years  before  Christ,  the  first  purpose  to 
which  it  was  applied  was  the  decoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prameste,  the  present 
Palestrina;  we  there  find,  to  this  very  day 
(corroborating  the  account  Pliny  has  given  to 
us),  that  most  interesting  pavement  generally 
known  as  the  “ Palestrina  mosaic,”  in  which 
a curious  peculiarity  is  noticeable  clearly  indi- 
cative of  the  Grecian  origin  of  the  art, 
namely,  that  the  inscriptions,  illustrating  the 

* Read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Digby 
Wyatt,  on  the  1st  inst.,  as  mentioned  last  week. 
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subject  (an  inundation  of  the  Nile),  are  written 
entirely  in  Greek  characters. 

As  to  trace  the  changes  and  alternate  pro 
gression  and  declination  of  mosaic,  in  any- 
thing like  historic  order,  would  not  only  be  a 
more  fitting  occupation  for  the  archaeologist 
than  the  architect,  but  would  moreover  occupy 
a far  greater  amount  of  time  than  it  will  be 
possible  to  devote  to  its  illustration  to-night,  I 
shall,  in  preference,  proceed  to  offer  to  your 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  a slight  analysis  of 
its  conditions  and  capabilities  ; and,  secondly, 
the  advantages  of  so  studying  its  peculiarities, 
as  to  enable  us  most  successfully  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  those  salient  points  which  most 
properly  fit  it  for  modern  introduction. 

The  term  mosaic , in  its  most  extended 
sense,  includes  such  a union  of  small  portions 
of  the  same,  or  any  different  materials,  as 
shall,  by  combination,  produce  an  effect  attain- 
able by  no  other  means.  As  applied  to  the  fine 
arts,  or  considered  as  a minor  department  of 
them,  it  must  assume  two  leading  and  distinct- 
ive forms — the  pictorial,  or  that  in  which  the 
imitation  of  a picture  or  other  existing  object 
is  aimed  at;  and  the  conventional,  or  that  in 
which  architectural  and  geometrical  forms 
only  are  portrayed. 

Let  us  first  then  briefly  examine  the  nature 
of  pictorial  mosaic.  Among  the  Romans  it 
soon  rose  to  an  unexampled  state  of  popularity  : 
it  was  adopted  as  a leading  element  in  all  their 
monumental  and  domestic  decoration,  and 
lined  with  its  polished  incrustation  alike  the 
walls,  the  pavements,  and  the  vaults  of  their 
temples,  baths,  and  dwellings  ; in  the  museums 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  in  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  baths,  at  Rome,  at 
Pompeii,  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  and  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Studii  at  Naples,  ample  evidence  still  exists 
of  the  universality  of  its  employment,  of  the 
nature,  and  varied  processes  of  its  production, 
and  of  the  extensive  range  of  subjects  selected 
for  representation.  Gods,  centaurs,  men, 
animals,  landscapes,  flowers,  ornaments,  and 
foliage,  are  depicted  with  equal  ability ; and 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  these  almost  im- 
perishable relics  for  tho  preservation  of  some 
of  the  lovely  fancies  of  the  great  artists  of 
antiquity,  whose  creations  might  have  alto- 
gether passed  away, had  they  not  been  recorded 
through  this  most  durable  of  all  materials ; 
for  we  must  not  forget  the  constant  habit  of 
reproduction,  among  the  artists  and  artizans 
of  antiquity,  and  refuse  to  ascribe  the  inven- 
tion of  the  artistic  treatment  of  a legend  to  a 
master  mind,  because  we  may  meet  with  its 
representation  only  in  fragments  of  coarse  and 
perhaps  ill-drawn  mosaic,  or  wall-painting. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  these  subjects 
with  relation  to  the  positions  for  which  they 
may  have  been  designed,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  general  congruity  existing 
between  the  nature  of  the  idea  depicted, 
and  the  character  of  the  apartment  for  the 
adornment  of  which  it  may  have  been  destined. 
Thus,  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  we  find 
portrayed  in  mosaic  the  faithful  dog  guarding 
the  threshold,  or  the  hospitable  inscription 
hailing  the  visitor  even  in  the  doorway ; in  the 
atrium,  or  hall,  a rich  though  simple  pattern 
is  elaborated  ; in  the  triclinium,  or  dining- 
room, we  meet  with  the  “ opus  asaroton,”  or 
representations  of  fragments  of  food,  &c., 
dispersed  upon  the  ground;  in  the  gynajeeum, 
or  female  apartments,  subjects  of  ornament, 
foliage,  animals,  &c.,  of  the  greatest  delicacy  ; 
and  in  the  grottoes  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Lares,  or  household  gods,  and  in  the  pave- 
ments near  them,  are  to  be  found  the  noblest 
subjects  and  the  most  admirable  works  of  art. 
1 his  happy  unity  of  idea  is  of  course  enhanced 
by  a similar  taste  presiding  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  other  pictorial  embellishments. 
What  a lesson  should  not  this  afford  to  people 
who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  decorating  their 
dining-rooms  with  such  prints  as  Mr.  East- 
lake  s “ Christ  Mourning  over  Jerusalem,”  di- 
vided only  from  its  pendant  Mr.  Landseer’s 
“ Laying  down  the  Law,”  by  a highly-coloured 
portrait  of  the  proprietor’s  favourite  child  ! 

At  first,  only  small  cubes  of  stone  and 
marble  were  employed,  but  very  soon  a want 
of  greater  brilliancy  of  colour  than  they 
could  afford  was  felt,  and  oriental  marbles  of 
all  kinds,  porcelain,  and  glass,  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  laid  upon  a plaster  back- 
ing vnith  a,  etijong  l^cement.  Many  of  the 
specimens  yet -remaining  display  an  extraordi- 
n^ry.‘,delieacy  of  execution  ; the  mosaic  gene- 


rally known  as  Pliny’s  doves,  from  the  sub- 
jects consisting  of  some  doves  sitting,  dressing 
their  feathers,  and  sipping  water  from  the 
edge  of  a metal  basin,  is  probably  the  most 
brilliant  example.  It  is  right,  'perhaps,  to 
remark,  that  the  practice  of  tho  Romans  in 
employing  representations  of  figures,  &c.,  for 
pavements,  although  almost  universal  among 
them,  aud  sanctioned,  as  in  the  extraordinary 
pavement,  by  Beccafumi,  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Sienna,  by  some  of  the  best  masters  of  the  re- 
vival of  art  in  Italy,  is  still  a reprehensible 
one,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  natural  feeling  to 
set  one’s  heel  upon  an  irregular  surface,  still 
less  upon  the  face  of  a hero.  Mr.  Pugin  makes, 
in  his  ‘True  Principles,’  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  proper  design  and  peculiarities 
of  pavements,  both  encaustic  and  properly 
mosaic.  A right  feeling  should,  I think,  con- 
fine the  employment  of  pictorial  representa- 
tions in  mosaic  to  walls,  and  coverings  or 
“ revetements  ” for  vaults  and  cupolas. 

It  would  occupy  us  too  long  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  subdivisions  and  nomencla- 
ture of  all  the  Roman  varieties  of  mosaic,  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  now  to  remark  that  they 
were  numerous  and  various,  and  ebtained  in 
full  perfection  until  about  200  years  after 
Christ,  when  the  art  began  to  decline  in  both 
taste  and  execution,  although  not  probably  in 
popular  estimation.  When  in  the  year  329 
Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople,  he  probably  took  many  Roman 
mosaic  workers  with  him,  and,  through  their 
labours,  the  first  churches  erected  by  him  were 
decorated.  From  them  the  art  was  doubtless 
handed  down  traditionally,  and  in  transmission 
changed  its  character.  The  more  oriental 
taste  for  gold  and  splendour  soon  superseded 
the  purer  practice  of  the  Romans,  and  Byzan- 
tine glass  mosaic  started  into  life. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
for  many  centuries  the  Greeks  remained  the 
almost  exclusive  workmen  and  designers  in 
mosaic,  and  through  their  labours  Italy  and 
Sicily  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  possession  of 
churches  and  baptisteries  whose  walls  are 
adorned  with  the  gilded  ground,  and  the  gor- 
geously-draped and  swarthy-visaged  saints,  so 
peculiarly  Byzantine  in  character. 

Byzantium,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
once  doubtlpss  possessed  many  noble  speci- 
mens of  their  Christian  art,  but  the  elements, 
wars,  fires,  and  Mahometan  whitewash,  have 
deprived  us  of  almost  all  those  sources  from 
whence  modern  oriental  art  probably  derived 
much  of  its  inspintion  and  peculiar  character  ; 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
the  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  influ- 
ence that  the  early  decorative  processes  may 
have  had  in  determining  the  subsequent  cha- 
racter of  conventional  ornament  in  all  styles: 
thus — the  Arabs  having  at  first  adopted  the 
general  scheme  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
among  its  processes  that  of  mosaic,  and  from 
want  of  drawings  of  Byzantine  details,  and  of 
Greek  architects,  the  style  having  naturally 
declined  in  integrity  of  character,  while  the 
mechanical  processes  would  be  retained  tradi- 
tionally among  the  workmen,  this  very  mo- 
saic work,  which  was  at  first  only  a subordi- 
nate means  of  decoration,  would  become  a 
leading  element  in  the  minds  of  the  Mahom- 
metan  designers,  and,  from  experiments  and 
combinations  made  with  small  geometrical 
cubes  of  glass  mosaic,  they  would  be  led  natu- 
rally to  that  elaborately  intricate  style  of  pat- 
tern, which,  when  they  emerged  at  length 
from  the  influence  of  Byzantine  tradition, 
became  so  essential  a character  of  all  their 
compositions.  Thus  also  no  doubt  did  the  tra- 
ditional predilection  for  mosaic  modify  most 
materially,  not  only  the  plan  and  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  churches  erected  up  to  the  year 
1200  in  Italy,  but  even  the  minuter  details  that 
characterise  those  monuments,  and  constitute 
their  style. 

Of  the  principal  of  these  churches  which  yet 
retain  their  ancient  mosaics,  we  extract  from 
Lord  Lindsay’s  most  valuable  history  of  Chris- 
tian art,  a chronological  list,  which  appears 
fully  supported  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Mr. 
Gaily  Knight,  and  Ciampini.  lie  enumerates 
those  of  Santa  Sabina,  Rome,  425;  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  432;  Santi  Giovanni  and 
Apollinare,  at  Ravenna,  440;  San  Lorenzo 
tuori  le  Mura,  Rome,  578 ; of  Sant’  Agnese, 
Rome,  642;  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achille,  Rome, 
800  ; Santa  Cecilia,  Rome,  820;  of  Sant’  Ara- 


brogio,  Milan,  836,  and  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
Rome,  848. 

Lord  Lindsay  remarks,  that  from  the  period 
of  this  last  date  (848),  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, scarcely  any  mosaic  work  was  done  in 
Italy  by  Greik  artists,  as  it  was  a season  of 
war,  misery,  and  barbarism,  and  we  accord- 
ingly have  to  look  in  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century  for  a revival  of  the  art. 
We  find  it  in  the  remarkable  example  executed 
in  the  church  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  1 1 12, 
and  in  it  a new  spirit,  thus  ably  indicated  by 
his  lordship  : — 

“This  mosaic  is  a most  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful performance,  yielding  to  none  in  minute- 
ness of  detail  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  It 
is  characterized,  moreover,  by  a resuscitation 
of  the  symbolism  of  early  Christianity,  so  long 
neglected,  although  in  subordination  to  one  of 
the  traditional  dramatic  compositions  — the 
crucifixion.  On  every  account,  therefore,  it 
merits  the  most  attentive  consideration.” 

From  this  period,  through  the  gorgeous  de- 
corations of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  of  the 
churches  of  Monreale,  and  the  Capella  Palatiria 
at  Palermo,  the  cathedrals  of  Cefalu  in  Sicily, 
San  Giovanni  Batista  at  Florence,  those  of 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  Santa  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevfcre,  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  abd 
many  others,  we  trace  pictorial  mosaic  of  tho 
Byzantine  character  down  to  as  late,  perhaps, 
as  the  year  1506. 

In  all  those  churches  in  which  full  latitude 
has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  this  ki’nd 
of  mosaic,  such  as  that  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venicb, 
or  Monreale  in  Sicily,  we  find  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  walls  covered  with  these  representa- 
tions, ail  executed  upon  a gold  ground,  the 
subjects  arranged  in  a perfect  cycle  of  sym- 
bolism, and  the  conception,  treatment,  expres- 
sion, and  execution,  in  some  cases  of  a very 
noble,  in  all  of  a very  interesting  character.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  expatiate  on  the 
effects  produced  by  the  system  of  decoration 
employed  in  these  two  last-mentionedbullam^s, 
but  I may  perhaps  be  justified  in  asking,  what 
their  appearance  would  have  been  now; ^Kad 
theybeen  executed  in  such  a material  as  fr’pscd; 
and  whether  they  would  still  appear  as  *H?y 
do  now,  endowed  with  the  godlike  qualities  of 
perpetual  youth  aud  beauty? 

Nearly  coeval  with  the  gradual  decline  of  pic- 
torial mosaic  work  on  the  Greek  system,  started 
into  life  two  new  varieties,  the  Roman  and  the 
Florentine;  the  former  a revival  of  theancieht 
Roman  “ opus  vermiculatum,”  or  miniitely 
delicate  picture  produced  by  the  insertion  of 
the  smallest  pieces  of  coloured  glass  in  very 
close  proximity,  and  by  matching  their  colours 
perfectly  with  those  of  the  painting  to  becopied, 
reproducing  a perfect  imitation  of  it — the  latter 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines 
to  imitate  the ?nodus  ope)’andi of  the  ancientRo- 
man  “ opus  sectile,”  or  mosaic  composed  of  flat 
pieces  orveneers  of  variously-coloured  marbles, 
and  to  execute  with  such  materials  only  imita- 
tions of  all  sorts  of  objects.  The  noblest  ex- 
ample now  existing  of  the  application  of  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  mosaic  to  architectural 
decoration,  is  probably  that  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Medici  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence.  The  most  glorious  specimen  of 
Roman  mosaic  similarly  applied  is  to  be  found 
in  the  beautiful  decorations  of  that  most  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  St.  Peter’s.  It  is  this,  or  a 
similar  mode  of  fabrication,  that  Mr.  Barry  will 
probably  employ  in  the  projected  mosaic  work 
in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Even  to  this  day  both  these  branches  of 
manufacture  continue  under  royal  patronage, 
and  are  preserved  in  their  highest  perfection 
in  national  manufactories  both  at  Rome  and 
Florence. 

Turning  now  from  our  examination  of  the 
general  nature  of  pictorial,  to.  a brief  consi- 
deration of  conventional,  or  more  strictly, 
architectural  mosaic,  we  shall  find,  that  in  pave- 
ments, and  occasionally  on  walls,  it  obtained 
universally  under  the  Roman  empire,  princi- 
pally in  the  forms  of  “ opus  tcsselatum  ” and 
“ opus  sectile.”  The  general  character  of  the 
latter  has  been  already  indicated  in  its  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  modern  Florentine 
mosaic.  The  former  was  composed  generally 
of  small  cubes  of  marble,  called  tesserce\  with 
which  all  the  largest  and  most  important  mosaic 
pavements  of  a geometric  character,  at  Rome, 
were  constructed  ; the  contrast  of  colour  being 
usually  confined  to  that  produced  by  black  and 
white  marble.  Numerous  specimens,  of  this 
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i and  of  some  of  the  other  varieties  of  Roman 
: mosaic  have  been  found  in  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries 
i of  Europe,  and  the  British  Museum  contains 
i several  fragments,  which,  if  not  exhibiting  a 
refined  delicacy  of  workmanship  or  design, 
i convey  at  least  a very  tolerable  idea  of  the 
i nature  of  its  ruder  work,  and  of  its  general 
: appearance. 

The  geometrical  construction  of  most  of  the 
; Roman  tesselated  patterns  was  based  usually 
on  the  square  and  circle,  up  to  the  timeof  Alex- 
i ander  Severus,  A.n.  220,  who, 'according  to 
| Lampridius,  introduced  a new  variety  of  mo- 
saic into  Italy,  the  materials  of  which  consisted 
i of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  and  the  base  of 
the  design  of  which  was  ordinarily  that  of  the 
; hexagon  and  equilateral  triangle.  As  the  other, 
this  was  of  course  chiefly  U9ed  for  pavements, 
i and  gradually  superseded  all  other  varieties 
of  the  art;  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
! dpwn  to  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  name 
; of  opus  Alexandrihum , it  was  constantly  em- 
ployed as  the  almost  universal  ornamental 
paving  of  the  Italian  churches  ; and,  like  the 
: , cotemporary  glass  mosaic,  its  manufacture  re- 
mained principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
rTwo  very  beautiful  examples  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinum  yet  exist  in  this  country,  in  both  cases 
doubtless  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Italian 
i artists, — the  one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
| other  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  We  have 
j'tqus  seen  that  the  Italian  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  were  in  the  habit  frequently  of 
lining  the  walls  and  vaults  of  their  churches 
with  pictorial  glass  mosaic,  and  the  pavements 
with  this  precious  tesselation  ; these  several 
i adornments  serve  to  complete  the  decoration 
of  the  fabric  of  their  buildings,  and  it  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  only  to  notice  that  elabora- 
tion of  the  mosaic  art  which  was  devoted,  from 
the  fourth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  subsidiary  portions  of 
the  architecture  and  church  furniture.  This 
r Consisted  of  what  was  called  opus  Grcecanicum, 
that  is,  a glass  mosaic  composed  of  tessene  or 
, cubes  cut  to  a regular  form,  and  arranged  in 
such  geometric  combination  as  to  produce,  by 
the  contrast  of  gold  and  brilliant  colours,  the 
most  exquisite  and  complicated  patterns  in 
.Ijorders,  strings,  &c. ; and  these,  when  inserted 
: in  the  marble  grooves  formed  in  the  pulpits, 
episcopal  and  regal  thrones,  twisted  columns, 
ciboria,  tombs,  and  other  articles  of  church 
, fprniture,  produced  the  most  gorgeous  effect, 
and,  through  this  process  of  inlaying,  the 
Greek  and  Italian  artists  were  enabled  to 
carry  out,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  the 
general  character  and  spirit  of  that  element 
(mosaic),  which  formed  the  basis  of  their 
most  extended  architectural  decoration  : thus 
preserving  aunity  of  style,  little  regarded  in  the 
present  day,  but  most  fully  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  run 
through  the  leading  elements  of  the  art  of 
mosaic  considered  as  a branch  of  the  fine  artsj 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  its  value  in  connection  with  aesthetic  study. 
To  the  student  in  the  art  of  painting  its  im- 
portance is  extreme,  as  it  contains  almost  the 
only  record  of  his  art  from  the  fourth  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  ancient  manuscripts  it  is  of  value,  as 
it  enables  them  to  approximate  to  dates,  and 
to  test  styles  at  which  they  could  scarcely 
arrive  without  its  aid.  To  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  ancient  stained  glass  its  study 
is  important,  as,  in  the  earliest  examples  of 
mosaic  windows,  we  find  exactly  the  same 
principle  followed  out  that  we  trace  in  the 
mosaic  wall  picture;  to  the  enameller  its  vari- 
ations are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  for  centu- 
ries the  Greeks  were  almost  the  only  Euro- 
pean artists  in  that  branch  of  the  arts,  and  in 
their  mosaic  enamels  they  only  reproduced  in 
a minute  form,  those  works,  which  on  a large 
scale  decorated  the  walls  of  their  noblest 
buildings;  and  last  not  least,  to  the  architect, 
it  affords  the  most  durable,  and  probably  the 
most  beautiful  means  of  adding  to  the  charms 
of  well-studied  and  varied  form,  the  graces  of 
colour;  it  enables  him  to  study  the  science  of 
polychromy  on  the  largest  scale,  and  through  a 
series  of  the  most  fully-developed  experiments, 
and  offers  to  him,  in  its  geometrical  character, 
a form  of  design  almost  unparalleled  in  deco- 
rative resources,  that  harmonizes  alike  with 
the  severer  forms  of  monumental  style,  and  the 
more  free  and  graceful  peculiarities  of  domestic 
and  social  requirement. 


Whether  forming  an  almost  imperishable 
lining  to  one  of  the  principal  vaults  in  the 
British  6cnate-house,  or  inserted  in  a marble 
chimney-piece  in  a drawing-room  of  even 
humble  pretensions,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
ventures  to  assert,  that  if  its  history,  peculiari- 
ties, and  processes  be  but  rightly  studied  by  the 
designer.it  will  be  found  to  constitute  a grace- 
ful embellishment  and  harmonious  addendum. 

But  the  practical  architect  may  naturally 
inquire  where  can  the  “ material,”  the 
“tesserse,”the“smalto,”  the  bedding, the  proper 
cements,  &c.,  be  found  ; and  are  our  workmen 
sufficiently  instructed  to  produce  such  works? 
To  the  first  question,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that 
almost  every  advantage  afforded  to  the  ancient 
mosaic  workers  in  choice  of  material,  &c.,  is 
far  exceeded  by  those  of  the  present  day. 
Through  the  unremitting  attention  of  Messrs. 
Pother,  Prosser,  and  Blashfield,  as  designers 
and  inventors,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Singer,  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  and  Minton,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  as  manufacturers,  every  article 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate mosaic  work  can  be  provided  ; and  through 
the  admirable  mechanical  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture,  such  means  of 
ease  and  regularity  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  powers  of  production,  as  to  facilitate 
in  no  ordinary  degree  the  elaboration  of  the 
most  extensive  works  of  this  nature.  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Minton  or 
Mr.  Singer  have  it  in  their  power  to  produce, 
at  this  present  time,  could  patronage  be  ob- 
tained for  their  execution,  as  extensive,  and 
probably  as  beautiful  works,  as  have  ever  graced 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  art;  and  I am  sure, 
from  the  interesting  specimens  exhibited  to- 
night through  the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen, 
that  the  members  of  this  Institute  must  perceive 
the  capabilities  of  this  too  much  neglected 
branch  of  architectural  study. 

M.  D.  Wyatt. 


ART;  — ITS  DISTINCTIONS  AND  PUR- 
POSES RELATIVELY  CONSIDERED. 

DECORATIVE-ART  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  on  October  27,  the  second 
part  of  a paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  Dwyer.  In  resuming,  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  bis  plan  of  treatment 
sought  rather  to  embody  and  classify  on  broad 
considerations,  than  to  judge  bf  art  in  its  de- 
tails. Doubtless  many  differed  from  his  opi- 
nions, and  he  had  found  prejudice  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  attaining  to 
a proper  estimation  of  art.  We  ought  not,  he 
said,  to  rely  on  a floating  opinion,  that  this 
work  is  beautiful,  or  that  commonplace, — this 
high  art,  or  that  low  and  vulgir ; we  should 
not  be  contented  to  receive  all  such  dogmas  as 
truth,  without  attempting  to  understand  why 
or  how  far  the  intentions  of  art  are  evident  to 
ourselves.  Simplicity  with  purpose,  he  said, 
constitutes  perfection  in  art;  and  although  they 
are  the  most  rarely  developed,'  they  are  most 
readily  recognized  by  a spectator.  He  then 
inquired,  what  constitutes  historical  art?  Is 
it  represented  by  battle  scenes,  massacres,  pro- 
cessions, or  reviews?  He  was  of  opinion  that, 
in  its  true  and  nobler  sense,  we  ought  to  find  a 
combination  of  characteristics  in  persons,  time, 
and  place,  harmonizing  with  the  event  repre- 
sented, and  associated  with  mental  attributes 
commanding  reverential  attention,  and  exciting 
an  appropriate  feeling  of  emulation  in  the  be- 
holder. It  is  rarely,  he  observed,  that  such 
desiderata  are  supplied  in  painting,  and  the 
accredited  substitutes  are  too  generally  mere 
portraits  and  gatherings  from  old  prints.  The 
recent  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall,  pro- 
fessedly of  historical  art,  would,  he  said,  afford 
examples  to  convince  us  how  far  these  princi- 
ples have  been  understood  and  how  applied. 
The  picture  of  “ Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons  to 
prevent  the  Landing  of  the  Danes,”  displayed  a 
high  purpose, — an  attempt  to  shew  in  a simple 
fact  what  our  navy  once  was,  and  lead  us  to 
respect  the  man  who  by  his  genius  improved 
the  defences  of  our  country  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  our  present  commercial  greatness. 
Thus,  there  appeared  much  food  for  a reflect- 
ive mind.  On  the  other  hand,  “ The  Battle 
of  Meeanee  ” could  only  excite  a feeling  of 
horror,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
fitted  for  the  Horse-guards  than  a decoration 


in  the  new  palace  at  Westminster.  In  “Ri- 
chard Cceur  do  Lion  forgiving  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,”  a moral  lesson  might  be  discovered 
— an  embodiment  of  a noble  principle  in  Chris- 
tianity; while,  on  the  other  hand.  “ Edward’s 
generosity  to  the  People  of  Calais  during  the 
Siege  of  1346,”  was  too  problematical  in  such 
respect.  Attention  was  directed  to  a scriptural 
picture  relating  to  the  “ Seven  Acts  of  Mercy,” 
in  which  the  conditions  of  sickness,  hunger, 
and  the  houseless,  were  expressed  through  the 
medium  of  English  associations.  This  the 
reader  considered  praiseworthy,  as  appealing 
in  English  garb  to  English  understandings, 
and  thus  rendering  art  more  sympathetically 
urgent  to  good  moral  actions.  It  would  be  in- 
structive, he  said,  for  all  to  examine  how  much 
of  high  art,  or  rather  high  purpose , has  ema- 
nated through  the  royal  commission.  He  in- 
terred, that  out  ot  much  pretension  there  may 
be  found  a very  few  good  works  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  art.  A more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  mental 
emotions,  and  a greater  variety  in  mental  ex- 
pressions, were  mentioned,  ?.«  hoino-  essentials 
for  progress,  and  that  to  portray  mental 
capacity  in  accordance  with  the  character  de- 
picted, is  the  essence,  or  high  art,  as  being 
beyond  the  capacity  of  imitative  skill.  An 
example  such  as  “ The  Last  Supper/’  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  would,  it  was  said,  impress 
an  ordinary  spectator,  at  the  first  glance,  with 
the  natural  variety  shewn  in  the  whole  scene  ; 
yet  the  distinctive  expressions  of  each  personi- 
fication are  rendered  in  consonance  with  the 
event  depicted. 

The  decorations  for  the  new  palace  at  West- 
minster, according  to  the  comprehensive  sys- 
tem laid  down  by  the  Fine-Arts  Commission, 
it  was  observed,  afford  an  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity to  artists  for  gratifying  the  desires  of 
all  who  venerate  painting  only  in  its  noblest 
workings.  He  hoped  that  the  term  decorations 
would  not  continue  to  be  misunderstood,  mis- 
interpreted, and  restricted  in  its  meaning,  as 
hitherto,  by  artists  in  general ;— that  the  time 
had  returned  when  all  branches  of  the  arts 
would  be  thought  honoured  in  their  applica- 
tion as  decorations.  He  would  ask,  what  had 
lately  been  the  general  estimation  of  a painting 
on  a wall?  why,  mere  ornamentation.  Where- 
as, if  stripped  from  such  a position  and  fVamed 
as  a picture,  it  would  have  been  recognised  as 
of  fine  art,  or  high  art.  Again,  he  remarked, 
artistic  workings  in  metal,  such  as  jewellery, 
would,  if  in  marble,  take  rank  as  fine  art. 
These  false  distinctions,  the  reader  contended, 
had  led  to  an  overflow  of  followers  in  certain 
divisions  of  art  called  professional,  whilst  in 
others,  deemed  industrial,  an  equally  evident 
scarcity  prevails.  A skilful  designer  for  ma- 
nufactures, he  argued,  is  as  much  an  artist  as 
the  painter  of  landscapes  or  portraits,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  designer  required  for  his  pur- 
poses abilities  both  mentally  and  manipula- 
tively  superior  to  the  other.  He  instanced  Hol- 
bein, who,  as  a painter  of  portraits,  imitated 
admirably,  but  as  a designer,  ho  invented 
nobly; — Quentin  Matsys,  who,  being  recog- 
nized by  artists,  owing  to  his  great  abilities  as 
a painter,  displayed  yet  greater  genius  in  his 
ironwork  as  a blacksmith  ; but,  had  he  not 
painted,  his  name  would  not  have  been  remem- 
bered by  artists.  Is  it  just,  it  was  asked,  to 
estimate  art  thus  by  clean  hands,  as  it  were? 
or,  is  it  right  to  place  imitative  skill  above 
ideal  and  constructive  genius?  It  wa9  re- 
marked, that  the  public  requires  instruction 
before  sound  inferences,  upon  what  constitutes 
great.excellence  in  the  arts,  can  be  popular,  or 
an  understanding  of  the  parallels  in  artistic 
achievements  can  be  fairly  sustained.  Success- 
ful works  in  art  emanate  only  from  a congenial 
source,  and  the  taste  of  a nation  must  always 
influence  their  production.  lie  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  opinion,  that  whatever  is  truly 
great  or  practically  useful  is  always  based  upon 
simplicity,  while  that  which  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood is  usually  overloaded  with  technicali- 
ties. The  simple  outlines  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  he  observed,  have  caused,  perhaps,  more 
abstruse  geometrical  investigations  into  conic 
sections  than  even  the  planetary  systems  ; yet, 
in  his  opinion,  geometry  had  not  been  brought 
to  assist  art  in  their  formation.  He  had  prepared 
a few  drawings,  which  were  exhibited,  to  shew 
how  simply  the  most  refined  forms  are  obtain- 
able. From  the  beautifully  curved  outlines  of 
leaves  generally,  he  had  been  induced  to  make 
a few  tracings,  and  he  had  been  greatly  sur- 
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prised  by  the  slight  modifications  necessary  to 
impart  that  practical  result — fine-art  design.* 

He  next  spoke  of  ornamental  art,  which 
class,  he  said,  includes  works  by  Raffaelle, 
P.  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Rubens,  Le  Brun, 
Verrio,  and  other  eminent  painters.  Sculp- 
ture he  considered  to  be  the  ornamenting  ac- 
cessory to  architecture.  The  ornamental 
designer  has  no  status  with  the  general  public. 
The  application  of  embellishment  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  nothing  which  consists  of  a 
combination  of  forms  should  be  deemed  be- 
neath the  range  of  art.  Art,  it  was  said,  has 
but  one  general  purpose  and  effect  alike  intel- 
ligible under  every  aspect ; nevertheless,  the 
broad  distinctions  in  its  practice, originating  in 
human  pride,  have  sapped  its  energies,  and  dis- 
severed its  entire  frame  into  fragments,  each 
of  which  is  striving  to  maintain  a separate  ex- 
istence and  identity.  Mr.  Dwyer  contended, 
that  as  all  divisions  or  kinds  of  art  are  for  the 
most  part  decorative,  so  then  a combination 
uniting  one  branch  with  another,  and  strength- 
ening all,  would  be  most  valuable. 

It  was  then  remarked,  that  it  is  among  the 
applications  of  art  which  have  been  most  per- 
verted and  misinterpreted,  that  remedies  are 
necessary ; that  the  fine  arts,  as  we  have  been 
instructed  to  name  them, — architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting, — are  each  imperfect  and  in- 
complete one  without  the  other,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  their  association  requires  to  be 
presided  over  and  directed  by  the  comprehen- 
sive purpose  in  the  result  or  effect,  which  is 
decorative  art.  As  an  instance  of  what  he 
intended  to  imply,  he  referred  to  the  new  Bri- 
tish Museum  as  a fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
but  quite  out  of  place,  and  having  no  harmo- 
nious association  with  anything  surrounding 
it.  This  had  not  been  the  case  with  the  style 
of  building  it  was  displacing,  nor  is  the  same 
deficiency  evident  in  the  new  palace  at  West- 
minster. Indeed,  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  entertained  with  reference  to  the  bridge, 
are  proofs  of  a far  better  taste  in  that  quarter. 
These  examples,  he  said,  also  show  that  art  is 
inevitably  influenced  by  contingencies. 

The  reader  remarked  that  there  remained 
the  great  distinction  between  art  and  its  ap- 
plication to  arrange.  In  the  one  is  the  object, 
in  the  other  the  means.  He  had  now  ap- 
proached the  main  difficulty  in  his  subject: 
how  to  hold  the  balance  with  justice  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
arts.  With  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and 
it6  accessories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indus- 
trial arts  Avith  their  commercial  importance 
on  the  other,  where  could  all  meet  on  neutral 
ground  to  discuss  and  diffuse  mutually  a more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  ? It  would 
be  remembered  that  each  class  has  its  own 
means  and  processes  to  attend  to,  but  even 
where  so  many  classes  have  one  and  a similar 
purpose,  a mutual  concentration  and  co-ope- 
ration must  be  conducive  to  a general  success. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  term  “ decorative 
art  ” would  soon  be  better  understood  as  a com- 
bination of  all  pertaining  to  high  art,  fine  art, 
and  industrial  art,  in  their  general  purpose  of 
the  embodiment  of  beauty  and  perfection  with 
all  things  material. 


ARTISTICAL. 

Mr.  I2asti,ake,  R.A.,  has  resigned  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  is  appointed  in  his  stead. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sculpture  for 

the  pediment  of  the  British  Museum  has 
been  entrusted  to  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 

who  was  supposed  to  have  retired. The 

election  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  as  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  last  week,  is  a second 
acknowledgment  that  the  academy  have  vir- 
tually rescinded  the  narrow  rule  which  re- 
quired the  candidates  for  its  honours  to  be 
members  of  no  other  society  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Smirke  being  a fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  whose  first 
notonety  was  given  him  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
other  vacant  associateship.  The  election  of  a 
secretary  and  a professor  of  painting  will  take 

place  at  the  eud  of  the  month. .We  find  the 

following,  evidently  correct,  biographical 
sketch  ot  Mr.  Gibson,  R.A.,  in  a country 
paper  : — “ Gibson,  the  sculptor,  was  born  in 
1790,  at  Gyftyn,  near  Conway,  in  North  Wales, 


and  was  the  son  of  a gardener.  At  an  early 
period  he  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  appren- 
ticed to  a cabinet-maker  and  carver  in  wood. 
He  shewed  a decided  turn  for  the  sculptor’s 
art,  and  excelled  in  carving  and  modelling 
small  wooden  figures.  A small  model  in  wax 
of ‘Time,’ which  he  executed  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  attracted  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Franceys, 
sculptors,  of  Brownlow-hill,  Liverpool.  The 
Messrs.  Franceys  purchased  his  indentures, 
and  employed  him  in  the  higher  branches  of 
their  business.  Whilst  with  them,  young  Gib- 
son executed  for  Mr.  J.  Gladstone  a bas-relief 
representing  the  Seasons,  and  a Cupid,  which 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  work  of  his  maturer 
age.  He  was  noticed  by  the  late  W.  Roscoe, 
who  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  then  M.P.  for  Durham.  Gib- 
son went  to  London  in  1818,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  found  immediate  employ- 
ment. He  became  known  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
from  whom  he  received  letters  of  introduction 
to  Canova,  and  in  1820  he  went  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  At  Rome  he  met  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  whom  he  executed 
the  celebrated  Mars  and  Venus.  This  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  gave  him  general  commissions,  and  since 
then  he  has  rapidly  advanced  to  a first  place 
amongst  British  sculptors.  His  last  work  is 
the  statue  of  Huskisson,  recently  erected  at 

Liverpool.” Gibson’s  original  statue  of 

Huskisson  will  be  placed  in  the  London 

Exchange. The  late  Mr.  Henry  Howard 

had  been  a full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
nearly  forty  years,  having  been  elected 
in  1808.  He  was  made  an  associate 
in  1801.  He  was  the  oldest  member,  with 
the  exception  of  the  president,  Sir  Martin 
Shee,who  was  elected  in  1800,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
who  dates  from  1802.  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  who  were 

all  elected  in  1812,  stand  next  in  seniority. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Watson,  the  sculptor,  who  died  on 
the  28th  ult.,  aged  forty-three,  was  articled  to 
a solicitor,  but  found  art  a more  engrossing 
pursuit,  and  thought  he  might  effect  greater 
deeds  out  of  the  office  than  in  it.  Flaxman 
helped  him  : he  went  to  Italy,  stayed  three 
years,  returned,  spent  his  last  shilling,  and  was 
then  engaged  by  Chantrey  as  a modeller.  Not 
obtaining  an  advance  of  wages  when  he  sought 
it,  he  left  Chantrey,  and  was  first  engaged  by 
Mr.  Baily,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Behnes, — and 
then  tried  once  more  on  his  own  account. 
“ At  this  time,” says  the  Alhenanm  of  the  Gth 
inst.,  which  contains  an  interesting  notice  of 
the  sculptor’s  progress,  “ Chantrey  died  ; and 
on  Allan  Cunningham’s  recommendation,  Lord 
Eldon  was  pleased  to  entrust  the  two  colossal 
statues  of  the  late  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell — 
one  of  Chantrey’s  last  and  largest  commissions 
— to  Mr.  Watson  for  completion.  Chantrey 
had  done  nothing  to  the  work  beyond  a few 
indications  on  paper ; and  the  two  statues — 
which  are  now,  we  are  told,  fast  rising  from 
the  marble — were  designed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Allan  Cunningham,  modelled,  and 
since  completed  in  plaster  and  part  in  marble 
by  Mr.  Watson.  Another  of  his  better  works 
(for  he  was  only  rising  into  reputation  at  his 
death),  is  a full-sized  portrait  statue  of  Flax- 
man,  modelled  in  1843,  and  transferred  to 
marble  at  the  request  of  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Eastlake,  Mr.  Barry,  and 
other  well-known  connoisseurs  and  artists.” 
He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  clever  bas- 
relief  on  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  in  Thread- 
needle-street  : he  was  employed  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  a bas-relief  for  the  unlucky 
Nelson  monument. The  death  of  the  Perth- 

shire sculptor,  Anderson,  whose  Tam  O’Shan- 
ter  is  well  known,  was  caused,  in  Liverpool, 

by  typhus  fever. Sir  Robert  Kane  recently 

made  the  curious  statement  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  Dublin,  that  the  present  Act  of  Parliament 
tor  the  protection  of  the  copyright  of  designs 
was  first  set  on  foot,  and  obtained,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  by 
an  Irish  house,  Messrs.  Henry,  of  Island- 
bridge,  to  protect  Irish  designs  from  being 
pirated  and  adopted  as  French  by  the  Man- 
chester houses  ! The  act  was  made,  of  course, 
imperial,  but  its  original  object  was,  as  stated, 
to  protect  the  designs  produced  in  Ireland. 


Stain  for  New  Oak. — Fresh  lime-water 
is  said  to  be  a good  stain  for  new  oak. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Improvements  in  * the  break  ’ are  still  in 
course  of  constant  and  repeated  suggestion  ; 

‘ yet  even  of  these,’  says  a contemporary,  ‘ but 
few  have  come  into  use, — the  greater  part  of  the 
railways  still  employing  the  old  form  through 
the  influence  of  their  eminent  engineers , who 
cannot  bear  the  introduction  of  any  inventions 
but  their  own,  however  superior  they  may  be. 
We  have  this  week  inspected  a new  kind  of 
break,  patented  by  a Mr.  Lee,  and  now  being 
taken  up  by  a company,  with  offices,  in  Moor- 
gate-street.  It  consists  of  a break-block  be- 
neath each  wheel,  or  one  pair  of  wheels,  of  a 
certain  number  of  carriages  in  a train,  as  may 
be  required.  This  block  is  attached  by  con- 
necting rods  to  a lever,  working  an  the  axle 
as  a fulcrum.  From  the  top  of  this  lever  a 
connecting  rod  leads  to  a bent  lever,  on  the 
extreme  end  of  which  is  another  connection 
rod,  with  a screw-box  on  the  end,  which  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  the  guard  on  the  top  of 
the  carriage,  turning  a winch  handle,  by  which 
the  break  is  either  pressed  with  great  force  on 
the  rail  under  the  wheel,  or  put  out  of  gear. 
The  plan  was  in  operation  on  the  Croydon  line 
for  twenty  weeks,  when,  we  are  assured,  it  was 
found  to  have  eleven  times  greater  breakage- 
power  than  the  old  break  ; and  a train,  going 
at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour, 
could  be  stopped  in  less  than  100  yards,  with- 
out the  passengers  being  aware  that  the  breaks 
had  been  applied.  This  break  can  also  be  put 
into  action,  in  right  of  the  same  patent,  by  a 
buffer  acting  upon  a rod  and  spring,  whereby 
the  train  stops  itself ; it  can  also  be  applied 
by  the  engine-driver,  in  cases  of  extreme 
danger,  by  a steam-pipe  from  the  boiler, 
stopping  the  last  carriage  first,— thus  preventing 
the  slightest  collision.  We  understand  a testi- 
monial, expressive  of  its  merits,  was  signed  by 
nine  guards  who  had  used  it.  When  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  sworn  in  evidence,  on  the  in- 
quest on  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  at  the 
Wolverton  accident,  that  a train  could  not  at 
that  velocity  be  stopped  under  500  yards,  it  is 
clear  that,  if  directors  will  not  adopt  proper 
safety  principles,  when  offered  to  them,  it  be- 
comes a duty  devolving  on  the  public  to  com- 
pel their  adoption.’- -The  New  YorJc  Sun 

describes  a ‘ railroad  sprinkler’  in  use  on  the 
Stonington  Railway  for  “ watering  the  track 
and  road  bed,  thereby  diminishing  the  friction 
of  the  cars  upon  tlie  track,  preventing  the 
boxes  and  journals  from  being  heated,  by  keep- 
ing away  the  dust,  preserving  the  paint  and 
varnish  by  not  having  to  clean  the  cars  so 
often,  relieving  the  passengers  from  great 
annoyance,  and  taking  from  the  breakmen  a 
large’ share  of  their  labour  at  the  through  sta- 
tions. This  improvement  has  been  very 
popular  with  travellers.  It  requires  about  2,000 
gallons  for  the  Stonington  Railroad  (forty- 
seven  and  a half  miles).  The  machine 
is  attached  to  the  train  behind  the  usual 
water-tank,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  engine-man  by  a rope  attached  to  a valve, 

which  he  shuts  and  opens  at  pleasure.” 

The  suspension  of  works  in  various  quarters 
is  still  in  progress.  Besides  the  notice  which 
one  contractor  on  the  Great  Western  lately 
gave  to  1,400  men,  the  company  are  about  to 

discharge  350  more  at  New  Swindon. -The 

works  of  the  South  Wales  line  have  been  sus- 
pended in  Pembrokeshire,  from  uncertainty 
of  the  precise  direction  in  which  to  proceed 
with  the  line,  it  is  said.  At  Newport,  how- 
ever, the  works  on  this  line  have  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  and 
about  400  men,  it  is  said,  discharged,  although 
the  contractors  have  sent  a number  of  their 
{ navvies  ’ to  push  on  the  contract  at  Bridgend. 
The  force  at  Stow  Hill  Tunnel,  too,  is  to  be 

reduced. A partial  suspension  of  the  works 

on  the  East  Lancashire,  at  Burnley,  took  place 
on  Monday  week.  It  is  said  that  Messrs  Hat- 
tersley  intend  to  employ  none  but  their  best 

and  steadiest  workmen  during  the  winter. 

Orders  have  been  issued,  it  is  said,  to  suspend 
for  a time  the  prosecution  of  the  works  on  the 
Blackburn,  Clitberoe,  and  North-Western 
Extension  Branch  of  the  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
Clitberoe,  and  West  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany.  It  is  said  that  one  great  railway  con- 

tractor has  more  than  7)900,000/.  of  contracts 
incomplete  at  this  moment;  and,  although 
2,000  workmen  have  recently  been  dischaiged 
from  his  employ,  he  yet  pays  50,000/.  a week  in 
wages  alone. 


* We  shnll  engrave  n few  of  these  for  an  early  number. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Windsor  improvements  are  to  be  de- 
layed, it  is  rumoured,  till  the  Government  can 
conveniently  provide  the  200,000/.  necessary 

for  their  accomplishment. The  second 

graving;  dock  at  Southampton  is  almost  com- 
pleted. This  piece  of  brickwork  must  have 
required  some  little  skill  in  ‘ naval  architec- 
ture,’ for  it  is  ‘ turned  to  the  shape  of  a ship’s 
hull.’  It  is  relieved  with  masonry,  and  the  cost  is 
not  more  than  a third  of  what  it  would  have 
been  if  built  of  stone. The  Portland  Har- 

bour of  Refuge  is  going  on  swimmingly.  An 
addition  of  100  men  has  just  been  made  to  the 
working  corps  of  200,  previously  engaged,  and 
from  time  to  time  it  will  be  further  greatly  aug- 
mented.  The  Newport  waterworks  are  in 

rapid  progress,  and  the  force  of  the  water  has 
been  proved  sufficient  to  supply  the  chamber 
story  of  every  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

town.- The  alterations  and  improvements  of 

St.  Julian’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  A tablet  has  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  Rev.  R.  Scott’s 
generous  spirit  and  noble  liberality,’  detail- 
ing that  be  had  caused  an  effective  architec- 
tural character  to  be  given  to  the  exterior  of  the 
south  side  of  this  sacred  edifice,  and  had  added 
stone  piers,  pilasters,  portals,  &c.,  erected  an 
ornamental  stone  wall  and  parapet  round  the 
churchyard,  flagged  and  paved  areas  and  foot- 
ways, renewed  steps,  roofed  the  chancel, 
painted,  cleansed,  See.  The  architectural  im- 
provements were  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Dodson,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  work  has  latterly 
been  completed  by  the  removal  of  the  lobby 
roof,  and  the  isolation  of  the  old  tower  from 

the  body  of  the  building  thus  effected. .In 

complaining  of  the  burial  of  the  proposed 
cemetery,  at  Cambridge,  in  apparent  oblivion, 
a correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle 
remarks,  that  “ it  is  rather  remarkable,  and  not 
very  consolatory  to  remark,  that  in  this  re- 
nowned place  building  projects  are  not  only 
expensive,  as  compared  with  the  like  in  other 

places,  but  also  very  slow  of  execution.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Willow-lane, 
Norwich,  has  been  renovated  and  embellished. 
The  interior,  says  the  Nonvich  Chronicle,  has 
been  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bul- 
mer.  In  the  windows,  ten  in  number,  stained 
glass  has  been  placed,  throwing  a sombre 
and  subdued  light  into  the  chapel.  The 
entire  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  the 
pilasters,  the  window  splays  and  organ 
pipes,  have  been  decorated,  and  all  the 
furniture  of  the  chapel  is  of  correspond- 
ing description.  In  regard  to  decorations 
and  embellishments,  they  say,  no  church 
or  chapel  in  this  eastern  district  can 
be  at  all  compared  with  this  building. -Be- 

sides the  recasing  and  restoring  of  St.  Luke’s 
Chapel,  at  the  Norwich  Cathedral,  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Kerr,  the  cathedral  architects, 
three  Norman  windows  have  been  substituted 
for  the  mullioned  nondescripts  formerly  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  crowned  with  the  Nor- 
man coping,  of  the  pattern  recovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  in  Ely  Cathedral.  Into  the  east, 
north,  and  west  upper  windows  of  the  great 
lantern  tower,  eight  canopied  figures  in  painted 
glass,  by  the  late  Mr.  Yarington,  have  been 
introduced.  The  painted  window  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  triforium  has  been  recently 
removed  to  the  south  transept,  and  replaced  by 
a Norman  arch,  executed  by  Mr.  James  Wat- 
son, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown.  In  this 
arch  Mr.  Warrington  has  placed  a memorial 
window  of  a Norman  character,  from  the 
original  example  in  the  north  window  of 
Brayhorne  Church,  in  Kent. The  cor- 

poration, it  seems,  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Times,  have  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
their  design  of  providing  a public  cemetery,  as 
not  only  the  consent  of  bishop  and  clergy,  but 
of  residents  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the 
owners  of  the  property  pitched  upon,  might 
prevent  the  obtaining  of  the  Act. 


Surrey  and  East  Kent  Sewers. — A 
correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  an  exten- 
sive Work  now  being  performed  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Surrey  and 
Kent,  in  arching  over  the  river  Effra,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  Brixton  Wasbway;  on  which  200 
men  are  daily  employed.  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt  is 
the  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Munday  the  contractor. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  5; 
Capt.  Geo.  Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Sanatory  Commission  at  Givydyr  House. — 
The  clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Metropolitan  Sanatory  Commission, 
now  sitting  at  Gwydyr  House,  asking  the  permission 
of  this  court  that  Colonel  Hall,  clerk  of  the 
Ordnance,  may  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  plans, 
sections,  8$c.,  of  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers.  A further  request  was  made  for  a list  of 
the  commissioners,  with  the  professions  and  quali- 
fications of  those  who  had  transacted  the  business 
of  the  court  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  this  was  the  body  which  was  to  seal  the  doom  of 
the  present  commissioners. 

Mr.  Branscombe  thought  that  whatever  arrange- 
ment was  made,  the  business  of  the  court  would  not 
be  performed  so  economically.  He  had,  however, 
been  told  that  they  would  not  last  till  Christmas,  and 
that  one  of  their  present  commissioners  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  head  of  the  new  body,  at  a fixed  salary. 

Rating  the  Great-Western  Railway.  — Mr. 
Justins,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Mapleson  and  Co.,  solici- 
tors to  the  Great-Western  Railway  Company,  pre- 
sented himself  to  appeal  against  the  sewer-rate 
charged  upon  that  company,  amounting  to  96/.  In 
support  of  this  appeal  Mr.  Justins  stated,  that  no 
poor-rate  exists  for  the  .premises  of  the  company 
at  Paddington.  An  action  had  been  entered  by  the 
parochial  authorities  for  the  recovery  of  the  rate, 
but  shortly  before  the  time  of  trial  the  record  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  question  had  been  agreed 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Therefore,  he  con- 
tended, that  as  no  poor-rate  had  been  made,  no 
sewer-rates  could  be  founded  on  a rate  that  had  no 
legal  existence.  The  ground  of  resistance  of  the 
Great-Western  Railway  Company  was,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1844  they  were  rated  to  the 
poor-rates  for  3,000/.,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  a second  rate  was  made,  taking  the  extra- 
ordinary leap  from  3,000/.  to  7,G50/.,  which  the 
company  refused  to  pay,  and  the  parish  officers 
seized  one  of  the  railway  engines.  The  company 
replevied,  and  the  question  was  carried  to  one  of 
the  superior  courts,  when  the  record  was  withdrawn, 
and  an  application  made  that  the  proceedings  be 
stayed ; at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Pollock, 
whose  award  would  bind  all  parties.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  sewer- 
rate  could  be  claimed  based  upon  this  disputed 
calculation. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  the  court  was  not  bound  by 
this  hypothesis,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dispute  between  the  parish  and  the  company.  A 
request  might  be  made,  that  the  collection  of  the 
sewer-rate  be  postponed,  but  a protest  against  it 
could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Justins  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
commissioner,  and  prayed  that  the  collection  of  the 
sewer- rate  might  be  suspended  until  the  award  of 
Mr.  Pollock  was  made.  The  company  had  been  for 
nearly  twelve  months  producing  evidence  before  the 
arbitrator,  and,  pendente  life,  no  rates  had  been 
paid.  The  last  rate  was  paid  in  1844,  but  he 
thought  the  whole  question  would  be  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  present  term. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harrison  was  then  embo- 
died in  a motion,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  open  tenders  for 
194  feet  of  sewer  at  South  End,  Kensington,  which 
were  as  follow  : — 


Norton  and  Son  i?l44 

R.  Robinson 109 

J.  and  S.  Williams  108 

Yeoman 108 

Perkins 98 

Hutton  (accepted)  95 


A letter  was  received  from  a Mrs.  Webb,  occu- 
pying  premises  opposite  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Chel- 
sea, setting  forth  that,  wishing  to -drain  her  house 
into  the  sewer,  she  applied  to  this  court  to  know 
to  whom  it  belonged,  when  she  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Chelsea  Church  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  she  paid  about  10/.  for  the  required 
accommodation.  Since  then  she  had  been  waited 
upon  by  Mr.  Farlar’s  agent,  making  a demand  of 
upwards  of  19/.  for  this  privilege  on  behalf  of  a 
Mr.  Gigner,  stating  that  the  sewer  really  belonged 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  church  commissioners.  She 
had  subsequently  been  served  with  a writ  of  trial  in 
the  Marshalsea  Court  for  the  amount,  and  now 
sought  the  advice  of  this  court  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  she  had  acted  on  the  information  received 
from  their  officers. 

This  subject  led  to  a long  discussion,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Le  Breton, 
by  a majority  of  16  to  8,  that  as  Mrs.  Webb  had 
acted  on  the  advice  received  from  the  officers  of  this 
court,  that  their  solicitor  do  defend  the  action  of 
Mr.  Gigner  against  Mrs.  Webb,  and  take  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 


The  Drainage  of  Long  Acre. — Mr.  Le  Breton 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  order 
of  court  for  building  1,825  feet  of  sewer  in  Long 
Acre,  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Hawkes  did  not  approve  of  the  plan,  but 
believed  the  work  so  desirable  that  he  should  not 
oppose  it. 

The  clerk  wished  to  know  whether  the  owners  of 
the  property  were  to  be  charged  as  the  work  went 
on,  or  that  they  should  wait  till  it  was  completed. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that,  beforeanv 
contribution  was  required , the  work  shoul d be  finished. 
— The  order  was  then  sanctioned  unanimously. 

The  Powers  of  the  Commission. — The  solicitor  of 
the  court  produced  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
general  and  Mr.  Bovill  on  a case  ordered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  last  court,  in  reference  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Carter,  a notice  of  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Builder  of  the  30th  ult.  The 
opinion  was  as  follows  : — 

“ We  are  of  opinion,  that  under  the  Act  of  the 
10  & 11  Viet.,  contributions  can  be  obtained  from 
persons  who  may  hereafter  avail  themselves  of 
sewers  then  existing,  only  where  such  sewers  have 
been  constructed  within  thirty- five  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ; and  that  in  those  cases  the  re- 
medy for  enforcing  contributions  will  be  by  an 
order  of  the  commissioners  so  provided  under  the 
seventh  section  of  the  recited  statute  ; but  we  think 
the  commissioners  ought  not  to  direct  the  payment 
of  such  contribution  by  instalments. 

“ With  respect  to  sewers  constructed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  we  think  the  commissioners  can 
enforce  contribution  under  that  statute  only  where 
they  have  themselves  constructed  the  sewer,  and  by 
charging  the  owners  of  the  frontage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ninth  section  ; but  there  may  also  be 
cases  in  which  the  commissioners  might  be  able  to 
effect  come  beneficial  arrangements  under  the  former 
statutes  and  bye-laws. 

“ We  are  also  of  opinion  that,  under  the  late  Act, 
the  commissioners  may  take  upon  themselves  the 
formation  of  the  drains  for  private  houses  to  the 
sewer,  but  that  in  such  cases  they  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  charge  the  expense  upon  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  the  property  so  drained,  or  to  include 
in  it  the  frontage  proportion  payable  in  respect  of 
the  sewer.  “ John  Jervis, 

“ Temple,  Nov.  3,  1847.  William  Bovill.” 

The  case  and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  laid  before  the  court. 

The  court  sanctioned  an  order  for  1,130  feet  of 
sewer  in  Newman-street,  Marylebone. 

Several  letters  were  received  from  Mr.  Farlar, 
calling  upon  the  court  to  put  in  force  the  powers  of 
the  Act,  by  compelling  parties  resident  in  Robert’s- 
place  to  drain  their  houses  into  the  sewer,  so  that 
he  might  obtain  a return  of  the  money  advanced  by 
him  in  its  formation. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
those  who  obtained  the  Act  to  carry  it  out  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Mr.  Willoughby  deprecated  any  commissioner 
calling  upon  this  court  to  put  in  operation  the 
powers  of  the  Act  for  any  particular  place,  as,  when- 
ever they  were  required,  it  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  include  a whole  district.  He  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  chairman  was  of  opinion  that  a day  weekly 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  any  let- 
ters that  might  be  received,  which,  as  he  sometime 
ago  anticipated,  now  accumulated  to  a great  degree. 
As  he  was  upon  his  legs  he  wished  to  advert  to  the 
expiration  of  the  commission,  and,  unless  it  were 
renewed,  it  would  merge  into  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates,  any  sLx  of  whom  might  attend  to  do 
the  business  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  said  it  was  highly  neces- 
sary to  secure  parties  a return  of  their  money  laid 
out  for  the  public  good,  and  he  thought  the  clerk 
or  the  solicitor  should  lay  down  some  plan  for  the 
consideration  of  these  cases,  or  that  they  should 
appoint  a special  day  to  consider  the  whole  question. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

In  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  commis- 
sion alluded  to  by  the  chairman,  the  clerk  was  or- 
dered to  communicate  with  the  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  subject. 

The  clerk  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court 
the  application  of  the  Sewage  Manure  Company, 
as  to  a proposed  conduit  from  the  Ranelagh  sewer 
by  Sloane-square  to  the  Counter’s-creek  sewer  by 
Stanley-bridge,  and,  after  some  discussion,  he  was 
ordered  to  communicate  to  the  Sewage  Manure 
Company  that  the  notices  were  irregular  and  not  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

A rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  was  ordered  on  the 
eastern  division  of  Westminster  sewers. 

The  surveyor  presented  a report  on  the  drainage 
of  Cumberland-street,  Grey’s-place,  Bull’s-garden, 
&c.,  Chelsea,  which  represented  the  existing  state 
as  of  a most  pestilential  character,  and  proposed 
to  remedy  the  same  by  building  two  new  sewers, 
and  arching  over  or  entirely  filling  in  an  old  one  ; 
the  whole  of  which  improvement  he  estimated  at 
J 590/. — The  report  was  adopted. 


CARVED  FONT  CASE,  NEWINGTON 
KENT. 

Sir,— Few  persons  will  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute the  soundness  of  the  advice  often  given 
in  your  pages,  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  seeing  the  interior  of  every  church  which 
you  maybe  near.  Business  frequently  lalcingme 
to  different  parts  of  the  country,  I seldom  omit 
examining  the  interior  of  every  church  near  the 
place  in  which  I may  be  staying  for  the  time, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  how  great  a mass  of 
information  maybe  thus  obtained:  however 
unpromising  the  outward  appearance  may  be, 
it  is  rare  but  something  valuable  may  be  found 
in  the  interior,  sometimes  merely  a moulding, 
or  the  capital  and  base  of  a pier,  at  others  a 
good  piscina  or  seel  ilia,  in  many  churches  a 
haudsome  font,  and  occasionally  a font-case, 
such  as  that  forming  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. This  very  curious  article  of  church 
furniture  (if  I may  so  call  it)  is  in  the  church 
at  Newington,  in  Kent,  a small  village  about 
three  miles  from  Hythe(which  latter  place,  by 
the  way,  has  a church  well  worth  a special 
visit,  the  chancel  being  a beautiful  specimen 
of  early  English,  with  a good  undercroft  in 
the  same  style).  Newington  Church  is  in  a 
miserable  state,  encumbered  with  unsightly 
pews  and  huge  galleries,  green  with  damp  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  covered  with  j 


whitewash  on  the  other  parts  — in  fact, 
with  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
the  font-case,  which  is  a very  curious  and  fine 
specimen  of  late  wood  carving.  At  first  sight 
it  has  every  appearance  of  a pulpit,  being 
about  the  same  height,  and  placed  against  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  nave.  It  is  of  oak,  hexagonal 
in  plan,  and  I am  sorry  to  add,  painted  and 
varnished.  Two  of  the  sides  form  the  door, 
which  opening  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
corner  cupboard,  discloses  the  font,  a perfectly 
plain  piece  of  masonry,  reaching  about  half  the 
height  of  the  case.  The  top  moulding  of  the 
case  is  evidently  of  a more  recent  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  work,  and  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  has  been  some  more  important  ter- 
mination which  has  been  destroyed.  Another 
of  these  cases,  very  similar  to  that  at  New- 
ington, may  be  found  in  the  adjoining  parish 
church  of  Cheriton,  and  a third  at  Ticehurst, 
in  Sussex,  where  the  case  is  panelled  on  both 
sides,  and  of  which  you  gave  an  engraving  of 
one  of  the  interior  panels  lately.  Here  the 
oak  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  without  any 
embellishment  from  paint.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  add  that  Ticehurst  Church  has  a good  tower 
and  north  porch,  some  tolerable  windows,  and 
very  good  piers  and  arches  in  the  nave,  but  the 
whole  building  is  much  in  want  of  repair. 

Wat.  Caveler. 


THE  EARLY  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ST. 

ALBAN’S  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

So  long  ago  as  1833  the  Messrs.  Buckler, 
well  known  as  zealous  antiquaries,  intimated, 
in  the  Gentle7r.au' s Magazine , their  intention 
of  publishing  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Norman  architecture  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
Church.  This  intention  they  have  now  realized  ; 
and  in  doing  so,  they  have  produced  a very  im- 
portant volume,  and  made  clear  several  in- 
teresting points,  especially  this,  that  there  were 
two  towers  -at  the  west  end.*  “ No  conjec- 
ture,” say  our  authors,  “ as  to  the  former  exist- 
ence of  towers  in  union  with  the  west  front 
was  ever  promulgated, — a fact  which  would 
not  be  deemed  remarkable  if  it  were  not  for  the 
elaborate  and  valuable  engravings  of  this 
church  published  in  the  year  1810  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  which  the  fragments 
of  the  one  towards  the  south  are  accurately 
delineated,  but  evidently  without  having  been 
understood.  That  the  same  relics  should  up 
to  this  time  have  escaped  recognition  as  having 
belonged  to  a tower  is  perhaps  not  wonderful, 
on  account  of  their  partial  concealment  by  the 
walls  of  a dwelling-house,  which  has  been  at- 

* “A  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Alban,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Norman  Structure.'’  By 
I.  C.  Buckler  and  C.  A.  Buckler.  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster- 
EOS  - . 
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tached  to  the  church  in  the  particular  situation 
referred  to.” 

The  Norman  portion  of  the  existing  edifice 
was  commenced  about  1077>  on  the  site  of  a 
previous  church  built  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  was  dedicated  in  1115,  When  seen  in  its 
full  proportions,  “ with  its  three  towers,  the 
central  one  augmented  in  height  and  beauty  of 
appearance  by  its  lofty  octagonal  lantern  and 
tapering  pinnacles,”  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
posing edifice,  and  a striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  length  in  the  clear  from  west 
to  east  was  440  feet,  terminating  in  an  apse, 
and  the  transept  from  north  to  south  was  176 
feet,  and  had  apsidal  chapels  on  the  east  side. 

“ The  visible  remains  of  the  church  whose 
general  figure  we  have  just  described,  are  por- 
tions of  the  aisles  and  side  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  transept  and  lantern  tower,  three 
entire  bays  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  and  six 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 

Particular  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  church,  and  fixing 
the  subdivisions  for  the  positions  of  the  piers; 
and  measurement  proves  that  this  part  of  the 
work  was  performed  with  such  ability,  that 
only  slight  deviations  from  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity occur— points  which  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  maintained  in  carrying  up  the  work.  A n 
exception  to  the  former  remark  must  not  be 
overlooked,  a regularly  increased  width  having 
been  given  to  the  north  transept  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  tower  to  the  opposite  extremity; 
but  with  respect  to  the  superficies  of  the  walls 
and  pilasters,  and  their  retreating  members, 
obedience  to  the  line  and  rule  was  by  no  means 
strict;  and  as  the  discrepancies  in  the  struc- 
ture were  not  concealed  by  the  application  of 
the  cement,  considerable  irregularity  is  found 
to  prevail  upon  a near  examination  of  the  in- 
terior.” 

Messrs. Buckler  remark,  “thatthesubdivision 
ofthewidthbetween  the  wallsinto  naveandaisles 
was  made  with  considerable  attention  to  exact- 
ness, and  the  result  is  a handsome  proportion 
in  the  spaces  formed  by  the  piers  of  the  arcades ; 
a line  passing  through  the  centre  of  these  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  gives  to  the  nave  one- 
half  of  the  entire  breadth,  the  symmetry  of  the 
avenues  being  preserved  by  the  equal  division 
of  the  piers  upon  the  imaginary  limit;  but  this 
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scale,  which  may  also  be  discovered  in  the 
plans  of  other  Norman  churches,  does  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  apply  with  any  precision 
to  the  rest  of  the  design.” 

It  was  not  thus,  however,  that  this  church 
was  proportioned  by  its  original  builders.  The 
equilateral  triangle  appears  to  have  been  the 
figure  that  regulated  its  plan,  and,  when  tested 
by  this,  some  remarkable  agreements  become 
apparent. 

Matthew  Paris  says,  that  previous  to  the  re- 
building of  the  church  at  the  time  we  have 
mentioned,  the  walls  and  vaults  of  Verulam 
were  carefully  sorted,  and  all  the  whole  tiles 
and  stones,  columns  and  tablets,  which  could 
be  found,  were  put  aside  for  the  proposed  struc- 
ture. The  building  as  nowseen,  agreeswith  this 
statement  in  a very  interesting  manner.  Some 
of  the  walls  are  of  flint,  with 'layers  of  Roman 
brick,  at  unequal  distances,  and  others  present 
irregular  masses  of  stone  and  bricks,  and 
cement.  The  Roman  mode  of  construction, 
as  exemplified  in  the  walls  of  Verulam,  was 
adopted  in  a degree  as  well  as  the  materials. 

Brick  and  stone  are  curiously  intermixed, 


the  former  being  covered  with  cement  to  obtain  j 
the  required  profile  and  appearance.  | 

“A  rare  example  of  the  union  of  stone  and 
brick,  in  the  cornice  of  the  parapet  of  the  cle- 
restory on  the  south  side,  must  be  named,  it 
having  been  added  to  the  Norman  wall,  at  the 
time  of  the  extensive  alteration  of  the  nave,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  elevation  thys  far  uniformly.  The 
ancient  material  was  at  no  period  rejected, 
however  abundant  the  supply  of  stone  ; and 
this  cornice,  when  first  completed,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  appeared  to  be  wholly  of 
masonry,  but  the  mouldings  and  corbels  only 
are  of  stone,  all  the  other  members  being  of 
brick,  cased  and  perfectly  formed  with  cement.” 
“ The  brick  is  mostly  of  one  size,  namely, 
16  X 12  X l£  inches  ;*  and  no  less  regard 
was  paid  to  lapping  the  courses,  or  preserving 
the  bond,  than  could  have  been  in  the  construc- 
tion of  masonry.  Hence  we  observe  the  in- 
fluence that  the  material  exercised  ov'er  the 
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E Watching  Loft. 

K of  Gloucester's  Chantry. 
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design  : the  retreating  members  on  the  angles 
of  the  piers  and  arches,  and  on  the  pilasters 
standing  in  advance  of  the  walls,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  measure  of  the  slabs.  Brick  of 
a still  larger  superficial  dimension  than  that 
just  named  appears  occasionally,  particularly 
in  the  staircases,  but  in  point  of  substance  it 
generally  varies.  This  inequality,  however, 
was  unimportant ; the  concrete  mortar  was 
used  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  with  a con- 
fidence which  shewed  perfect  reliance  upon  its 
temper  for  duration  ; and  in  cases  of  disparity, 
an  approach  to  a level  line  in  laying  the  courses 
was  obtained  by  giving  more  or  less  substance 
to  the  joints. 

The  bricks  vary  in  shape  and  durability  in 
proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the  fire  in  the 
process  of  burning.  Many  are  vitrified  and 
warped  by  excessive  heat,  and  but  few  are  ob- 
served to  have  yielded  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  upon  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  earth  of  which  they  were  made  was  evi- 
dently prepared  with  great  care  : their  texture 
is  close  and  fine,  and  the  hardness  such  that 
they  seem  as  durable  as  the  flint  with  which 
they  have  been  so  admirably  combined  in  the 
walls.  They  are  mostly  of  a deep  red  colour, 
but  many  in  the  interior  of  the  belfry  are  of 
white  earth. 

The  supply  lasted  at  least  as  long  as  it  was 
required  for  the  building,  every  part  of  which, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  uppermost  finishings  of  the  walls,  even 
, to  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  is  of  tile-brick,  so 
[i  that  the  original  intention  in  this  respect  was 
! fully  accomplished ; and  it  was  not  until  a 
later  period,  and  under  the  influence  of  another 
style  of  architecture,  that  we  observe  the  in- 
troduction of  solid  masonry  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  brick,  except  as  forming  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  rubble-work  of  which  the 
core  of  the  walls  consists.” 

Several  flue  bricks , built  up  among  the 
courses,  have  been  accidentally  disclosed,  also 
others  of  peculiar  shapes:  some  have  had  bosses, 
or  handles,  in  the  centre,  as  if  intended  to  be 
used  as  covers  for  apertures. 

“ The  staircases  and  galleries,  or  passages, 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  exhibit 
ingenious  and  very  interesting  specimens  of 
construction  in  perfect  preservation. 

The  circular  shafts  in  the  extreme  western 
angles  of  the  transepts,  terminating  with  turrets 
above  the  parapet,  are  nearly  7 fpet  in  dia- 
meter, with  newels  of  the  same  figure,  but  of 
different  sizes,  the  larger  towards  the  north 
being  ^ feet  in  circumference. 

The  spiral  form  of  the  under  side  of  the 
steps,  springing  from  the  newel  by  a most 
clever  application  of  the  material,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  attention  ; the  process  by  which  this 
portion  of  the  construction  was  advanced  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  staircase  was  built  to 
a certain  height,  upon  a cradle  or  frame  of 
wood,  which  was  moved,  or,  as  it  may  properly 
be  described,  screwed  upwards,  and  as  the 
work  proceeded  so  the  centre  was  raised.  The 
boards  fixed  upon  this  spirally- formed  frame 
in  order  to  complete  its  figure,  and  immediately 
upon  which  the  brickwork  rested,  were  three 
and  four  inches  wide, lapped  and  wedge-shapen, 
in  lengths  of  14  and  18  inches,  alternately 
arranged.  The  mortar  with  which  the  new 
work  was  overspread,  retains  the  impression 
of  the  boards,  and  perfect  freshness  of  appear- 
ance.” 

Messrs.  Buckler  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
employment  of  a cement  as  a facing  both  inside 
and  out.  They  consider  that  “ the  employ- 
ment of  composition  or  cement  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  ornaments  and  mouldings,  if  not 
coeval  willi  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was  at 
least  applied  with  this  important  object  in  some 
of  our  most  ancient  churches  ; and  though, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  instance  to  the  extent  in 
which  we  view  it  in  that  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
yet  many  interesting  examples  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  illustrative  either  of  the  remoteness 
of  its  antiquity,  or  the  value  that  was  attached 
to  it,  and  also  as  exhibiting  the  naked  forms 
upon  which  the  ornamental  features  were  pro- 
duced.” 

Of  the  painting  with  which  the  interior  was 
adorned,  the  rich  shrines,  as  described  by  Mat- 
thew Paris,  and  other  details,  our  authors  give 
a full  account,  and  illustrate  the  appearance 
of  the  Norman  church  by  a ground  plan  and 
various  diagrams. 

“ It  has  been  discovered  that  the  floor  of  the 
church  was  originally  paved  with  tiles  made 
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for  the  purpose  on  the  spot,  and  consisting  of 
gravel,  broken  brick,  and  lime, — a most  dura- 
ble composition,  and  a very  serviceable  appro- 
priation of  the  refuse  materials  produced  by 
the  excavations,  as  well  as  by  the  operations  of 
the  workmen  during  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing. ! my  fragments  have  been  found  under 
the  pi  . lit  floor  in  every  part  of  the  interior, 
shewing  that  the  tiles  were  six  inches  square, 
and  one  in  thickness,  with  no  other  polish  than 
that  conferred  upon  them  by  use.  Next  to 
these  in  point  of  date,  and  brought  to  view  at 
the  same  time,  are  tiles  34  inches  square,  with 
a plain  jet  black  surface,  similar  to  those  still 
remaining  on  the  high  altar-piece  in  the  choir 
of  Fountains  Abbey.” 

Our  authors  then  proceed  to  describe  the 
various  alterations  and  the  additions  that  were 
made  in  succeeding  times:  these  were  begun 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the 
west  front  was  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of 
being  rebuilt,  and  remained  long  in  ruins. 
William  de  Trumpington,  who  died  in  1235, 
did  much  towards  the  completion  of  the 
church,  including,  as  the  chronicler  writes, 
— “a  certain  covering  (which  is  com- 
monly called  labreschura,  or  ceiling),  with 
which  he  concealed  the  row  of  timbers  above 
the  famous  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  lest 
the  antiquity  of  the  rafters  or  beams  should 
offend  the  eyes  of  beholders  ; for  a similar  rea- 
son he  also  whitened  the  walls  of  a great  part 
of  the  church,  which  the  long-continued  filth 
of  dust  had  disfigured;  so  that  if  he  had  com- 
pleted what  he  began,  by  a pleasing  change 
lie  would  have  renewed  the  time-worn  church.” 

The  annexed  plan  (Fig.  1),  taken  from 
Messrs.  Buckler’s  work,  shews  the  church  as 
it  now  is,  the  darkened  portions  indicating  the 
early  parts  of  the  building  which  remain.  The 
whole  length  from  east  to  west,  according  to 
the  account  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, with  John  Carter’s  drawings,  is  600  feet. 

Fig.  2 is  an  elevation  of  the  north  transept, 
shewing  the  cone  which  terminated  the  stair- 
case turret,  and  the  tier  of  blank  arches  which 
ornamented  the  lower  part  of  the  gable. 

Fig.  3 represents  the  interior  of  the  belfry  : 
“ never  having  been  covered  with  cement,  this 
chamber  exhibits  most  fully  the  construction 
of  its  walls;  the  brickwork  of  which  they  con- 
sist is  carried,  in  regular  courses,  through  the 
deep  reveals  of  all  the  openings  to  the  exterior. 
The  peculiar  formation  of  the  interior  arches 
of  the  windows,  and  the  various  ornamental 
piercings  on  the  sides,  are  not  so  easily  de- 
scribed as  represented  with  the  pencil,  and  the 
view  in  the  interior,  shewing  these  curious 
particulars  of  the  Norman  brickwork,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ancient  timber  framing  by 
which  the  spire  was  supported,  raav  be  deemed 
useful  and  interesting.” 

The  church  under  consideration  has  so  many 
singularities  and  beauties,  that  all  students  and 
lovers  of  our  ancient  architecture  should  visit 
and  examine  it  for  themselves,  taking  with 
them  Messrs.  Buckler’s  volume  as  a suggestive 
and  valuable  guide. 


Changes  in  Lincoln. — In  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  city  houses  are  being  erected, 
says  the  Cambridge  Chronicle.  The  county 
prison  is  in  the  course  of  rebuilding,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  separate  system. 
A new  deanery  is  commenced.  The  old  houses 
which  hemmed  in  the  county  hospital  are  being 
pulled  down.  The  London  and  York  Com- 
pany arc  completing  the  exterior  of  a large 
hotel.  The  London  and  York  and  Great 
Grimsby  and  Shcfiield  lines,  with  the  various 
subsidiary  works  (such  as  bridges),  are  being 
constructed.  A new  covered  market  is  in  the 
course  of  formation.  Small  streets  have  been 
formed,  and  others  are  forming.  The  water 
company  are  proceeding  rapidly  with  their 
works  for  supplying  the  city  with  water.  A 
proprietary  mill  has  been  commenced.  The 
new  cattle  markets,  with  an  adjacent  inn,  have 
just  been  completed.  The  committee  appointed 
to  select  a site  for  the  public  cemetery,  have, 
it  is  stated,  fixed  upon  three  fields  opposite  the 
ruins  of  the  Monks’  Abbey.  The  old  abbey 
and  grounds  ought  to  be  included,  and,  at  no 
very  large  cost,  the  eastern  end  of  the  ruin 
might  be  fitted  up  for  a chapel.  It  is  stated 
that  bricks  are  scarcely  procurable  in  Lincoln, 
the  great  demand  of  late  having  cleared  out 
all  the  brickyards.  In  consequence,  parties 
are  compelled  to  import  bricks  from  a dis- 
tance. 


jUCto  Idoofts. 

An  Introduction  to  the  present  Practice  of 
Surveying  and  levelling.  By  A Civil 
Engineer.  Williams  and  Co.,  Strand. 

The  subject  is  here  treated  in  a plain,  in- 
telligible manner,  and  many  useful  practical 
hints  and  directions  are  included.  The  work 
supplies  no  actual  want,  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  many  books  of  the  same  sort  which 
the  railways  called  into  being;  but  it  is 
adapted  to  meaner  comprehensions  than  some 
of  them,  and  will  be  found  useful. 


The  Electric  Telegraph.  By  Peter  Pro- 
gress. Clarke  and  Co.,  Gracechurch-street. 
1847. 

This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  telegraphic  communication,  and  a very  lucid 
explanation  of  the  means  at  present  used, 
evidently  foreseen  by  Shakspeare  when  he 
made  Robin  Goodfellow  say, — 

“ I’ll  put  a girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.” 

The  electric  telegraph  affords  one  more  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  those  who  invent  are  seldom  so 
well  rewarded  (if  at  all)  as  those  who  apply 
the  invention.  A Mr.  Rowland  constructed  an 
electric  telegraph  in  1816,  and  in  pointing  out 
what  electricity  might  be  made  to  do,  gave  a 
perfect  description  of  the  present  electric  tele- 
graph. He  clearly  established  the  fact,  that 
an  electric  current  might  be  made  to  pass 
through  a continuous  wire  of  great  length. 
In  combating  the  objection  that  the  subter- 
ranean part  of  the  apparatus  might  he  injured 
by  mischievously-disposed  persons,  he  jokingly 
remarks, — “ If  you  cannot  prevent  this,  hang 
the  rogues  if  you  catch  them,  curse  them  if  you 
cannot,  and  mend  it  immediately  in  both 
cases.” 

Government  discouraged  the  inventor  ; he 
had  not  quite  hit  upon  the  right  means  either, 
and  was  told  from  the  Admiralty,  that  “ tele- 
graphs of  any  kind  were  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  that  no  other  than  the  one  then  in  use 
would  be  adopted.”  With  more  equanimity 
than  is  usually  displayed  in  such  cases,  our 
author  observes, — “ I felt  very  little  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  a shadow  of  resentment  on  the 
occasion,  because  every  one  knows  that  tele- 
graphs have  long  been  great  bores  at  the 
Admiralty !” 


€'s3trf0poiiDcnfe. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  — COPENHAGEN  FIELDS. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
respecting  the  erection  of  a parcel  of  slight- 
built  houses  over  the  once-famed  Copenhagen 
Fields  coincide  so  exactly  with  my  feelings  on 
the  subject,  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
find  1 am  not  singular  in  my  regret  to  see  the 
play-ground  of  the  northern  part  of  the  metro- 
polis thus  covered.  I will  not,  therefore,  trou- 
ble you  with  many  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
but  trust  you  will  give  the  full  force  of  your 
ably-written  periodical  towards  the  redemption 
of  this  once  delightful  spot.  No  place  can  be 
better  adapted  by  nature  for  a park  than  this. 
The  varied  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  fine 
old  trees  that  have  still  survived  this  brick 
and  mortar  improvement , will  render  it  a com- 
paratively easy  task  to  render  it  so. 

'The  increasing  population  of  this  vast  metro- 
polis renders  it  a matter  of  necessity  that  we 
should  have  some  places  of  healthful  resort, 
where  we  can  obtain  a little  fresh  air  after  the 
toil  of  the  day  in  the  smoky  city.  If  this  be 
not  taken  in  hand  soon,  where  are  we  to  go  ? 

I certainly  cannot  understand  why  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  to  which  your 
correspondent  alludes  did  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserved,  and  can  only  suppose  that 
the  owners  of  the  lands  consulted  their  own 
interests  only.  Now,  I.  hope,  that  it  has 
been  again  mooted,  some  enterprizing  in- 
dividuals will  take  up  the  subject  and  convene 
public  meetings  to  petition  Parliament,  and 
that,  too,  without  loss  of  time. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  will  give  all  tho  aid  in 
my  power,  and  will  thank  you  for  any  hints 
that  can  facilitate  this  desirable  object. 

Your  insertion  of  this,  perhaps,  will  call 
forth  the  remarks  of  some  whose  abilities  will 
enable  them  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  subject. 
Clapton,  Nov.  8,  1847.  J.  H.  L. 
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Premiums  for  Architectural  Designs 
and  Decorative  Arts. — The  Society  of 
Arts  has  offered  a variety  of  premiums  to 
promote  original  designs  for  decoration.  “ By 
first  eliciting  the  design  from  the  artist,  and 
then  honouring  the  manufacturer  for  realizing 
the  design,  the  society  hopes  to  extend  prac- 
tically the  sphere  of  its  utility,  and  especially 
to  make  the  institution  the  means  of  easy  com- 
munication between  the  artist,  manufacturer, 
and  merchant.  For  this  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  register  the  address  and  change  of  address 
of  each  meritorious  competitor,  so  that,  on  ap- 
plying at  the  society’s  house,  any  manufacturer 
may  have  the  means  of  communicating  with 
such  artist,  and  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
best  information  respecting  all  objects  of 
ornamental  design.”  The  following  are 
amongst  the  subjects  : — 1.  For  the  best,  chalk 
or  monochrome  drawing,  being  an  original 
composition,  of  children,  half  life-size,  for  a 
circular  compartment,  the  silver  medal  and 
five  pounds.  2.  For  the  best  chalk  or  mono- 
chrome drawing,  being  an  original  composition, 
of  figures  half-life  size,  to  fill  a spandrel  of  an 
equilateral  arch  of  two  centres,  the  silver 
medal  and  five  pounds.  3.  For  the  best  car- 
toon, being  an  original  composition,  of  a 
group  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
arranged  ornamentally,  a silver  medal  and 
three  pounds.  4.  For  the  best  cartoon  of  an 
arrangement  of  the  white  lily,  for  a decorative 
purpose,  the  silver  medal  and  two  pounds. 
5.  For  the  best  design  for  a chimney-piece, 
with  bas-reliefs,  scale,  three  inches  to  the  foot, 
with  working  drawings,  full  size,  the  silver 
medal  and  ten  pounds.  For  a model  of  a 
chimney-piece,  with  bas-reliefs,  scale,  three 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  details  full  size,  the 
silver  medal  and  twenty  pounds.  6.  For  the 
best  original  design  for  a stained-glass  win- 
dow, to  suit  a room  or  passage,  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  the  silver  medal  and  ten 
pounds.  7-  For  the  best  original  design  and 
working  drawings  for  a pair  of  carriage  gates, 
in  iron,  scale,  two  inches  to  the  foot,  and  details 
full  size,  the  silver  medal  and  ten  pounds. 

8.  For  the  best  design  and  working  drawings 
for  a pair  of  folding-doors,  with  bas-reliefs  on 
the  panels,  the  silver  medal  and  ten  pounds. 

9.  Models  of  a door-knocker  and  scraper,  the 
silver  medal  and  five  pounds.  10.  For  a de- 
sign for  an  ornamental  cast-iron  pillar  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  a railway  platform,  scale,  three 
inches  to  the  foot,  the  details  full  size,  the 
silver  medal  and  five  pounds.  11.  For  a com- 
bined design  for  a finger-plate  and  lock  furni- 
ture to  match,  the  silver  medal  and  five  pounds. 
In  the  class  of  architecture , besides  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  design  for  a labourer’s 
cottage,  already  mentioned,  the  society  offers 
for  the  best  original  design  for  an  intermediate 
railway  station,  the  gold  medallion.  “ There 
must  be  a campanile,  or  clock-tower,  and  a 
platform,  300  feet  long,  roofed  over;  also  a 
porch,  a booking-office,  two  waiting-rooms,  a 
watercloset  inside,  and  another  outside : a 
kitchen,  cellar,  and  three  rooms  for  the  station 
clerk.  Scale,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
with  such  details  to  a larger  scale  as  the  author 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  design.” 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chelms- 
ford.— A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  was  opened  on  the  21st  ult. 
The  style  is  early  English  of  late  character, 
or  rather  transition  from  the  early  English  to 
the  decorated,  and  the  church  consists  of  nave, 
two  aisles,  chancel,  and  two  chapels,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  aisles.  The  nave  is  57  feet 
long,  22  feet  wide ; aisles,  58  feet  long,  11  feet 
wide;  total  width  41  feet  inside;  chancel,  22 
feet  long  inside  ; height  of  nave,  38  feet  inside  ; 
total  length  inside,  80  feet ; and  the  cost  about 
2,500/.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  timbers 
of  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  seen,  the 
nave  having  what  is  called  a “ cradle  roof.” 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  chalk  flints,  with 
dressings  of  stone  from  Box  Hill,  near  Bath. 
A belfry  for  a sanctus  and  another  bell,  sur- 
mounts the  gable  over  the  chancel  arch.  A 
porch  on  the  south  side  formsaprominent  fea- 
ture of  the  edifice.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Scoles,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects ; and  Messrs.  Curtis,  of 
Stratford,  are  the  contractors. 
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The  Tubular  Bridge  for  the  Menai 
Straits. — The  progress  of  the  Britannia- 
bridge  necessarily  excites  much  attention.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  anti- 
cipating time,  has  given  a notice  of  the  bridge 
as  if  it  were  finished.  Speaking  of  the  iron 
tubes,  he  says  : — “ They  are  made  of  plates  of 
iron,  of  various  thicknesses,  riveted  together  : 
the  iron  increases  in  thickness  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  centre.  The  roofs  of  the  tubes 
are  formed  of  cells,  and  also  the  floors.  Those 
cells  are  formed  of  iron  plates  set  on  edge,  the 
cells  of  the  roof  being  within  a fraction  of 
1 foot  9 inches  square  ; and  those  of  the  floor 
being  1 foot  9 inches  wide,  and  2 feet  3 inches 
deep.  The  rails  on  which  the  trains  run  are 
laid  on  these  cells  of  the  floor.  The  flat  bottom, 
the  two  upright  sides,  and  the  flat  roof  of  each 
tube  are  formed  of  plates,  the  thinnest  of  which 
is  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  thickest  twelve- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  ; but  the  number  of  them 
laid  together,  and  the  internal  joinings,  cannot 
be  yet  explained.  The  weight  of  each  of  the 
long  tubes  will  be  about  1,300  tons  ; the  weight 
of  the  four  short  ones  about  600  tons.  In  the 
whole  there  will  be  at  least  7,600  tons  of  iron 
used.  No  contracting  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  the  ironwork  has  been  made,  as  the  work 
may  cost  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  masonry  was  contracted  for  by 
B.  J.  Nowell  and  Co.,  at  130,000/.,  but,  from 
alterations  in  the  plans,  it  will  cost  (supposing 
no  further  alterations  be  made)  200,000/.  They 
expect  to  finish  the  masonry  in  August,  1848. 
It  will  contain  one  million  and  a half  of  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  In  May  last,  fifty  vessels  of 
sixty  or  seventy  tons  each  were  employed  in 
conveying  the  stones  to  the  works  ; the  red 
sandstone,  of  which  the  inside  courses  are 
built,  from  Runcorn ; the  blue  limestone, 
of  which  the  outside  courses  are  built,  from 
the  sea-shores  of  Anglesey.  The  quarries  on 
the  Anglesey  shores  opened  for  this  work  ex- 
tended over  twenty  miles.  In  the  whole  there 
were  1,300  men  employed,  600  of  them  at  the 
bridge;  the  fortnightly  wages  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  1,500/.  Upwards  of  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  has  been  used  for  stages 
and  scaffolding.  A steam-engine  was  at  work 
on  each  shore;  and  a third  was  being  erected 
on  the  Britannia  rock,  in  the  centre  of  the 
strait,  to  hoist  the  stones,  grind  mortar,  saw 
timber,  and  perform  other  heavy  work.  On 
each  shore  there  was  a limekiln, — the  chips  of 
the  limestone  falling  from  the  irons  of  the 
hewers  being  burned  into  lime,  and  the  chips 
of  the  red  sandstone  being  ground  to  powder 
to  make  mortar  with  the  lime.” 

A New  Rotary  Four horse  Power 
Engine  in  a Hat- box!— Mr.  Elijah  Gal- 
loway has  patented  what  has  hitherto  been 
esteemed  much  more  as  the  philosopher’s  stone 
of  steam-powerthan  a practicable  invention, and 
is  accordingly  supposed  to  have  solved  the 
knotty  problem  of  the  greatest  possible  economy 
of  fuel,  weight,  and  friction  of  which  steam 
power  is  susceptible.  A four-horse  rotary 
engine  under  this  patent  is  now  at  work  at  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  engineer,  at  Deptford, 
in  driving  a furnace-blower,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  so  wondrously  portable  as  not  to  weigh 
more  than  two  or  three  cwt.,  and  not  to  occupy 
more  than  half  the  space  of  an  ordinary  hat- 
box ! A steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  brings  the 
steam  into  this  little  receptacle  ; an  eccentric 
crank  is  turned  by  the  rotary  motion  within 
it;  and  here  is  all  the  machinery  said  to  be 
necessary  to  propel  the  largest  engines,  whether 
mining,  marine,  or  locomotive  ! 'The  Admi- 
ralty are  said  to  have  ordered  an  estimate  for 
supplying  the  Minx  with  a fifty-horse  power 
one.  They  could  not  do  better,  we  think, 
than  name  such  a little  whirling  machine  the 
Minx  itself,  and  keep  it  in  a band-box. 

I ributk  to  British  Science  from  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  — We  understand  that  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester, 
has  been  presented  with  a decoration  of  one  of 
the  Turkish  orders,  in  consideration  of  the 
valuable  services  performed  by  that  gentle- 
man in  his  capacity  as  engineer  to  several  ex- 
tensive works,  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the 
sultan. 

Wire  Rope  and  Cord. — Messrs.  Newall’s 
patent  wire  rope  and  cord,  specimens  of 
which  we  have  lately  examined,  seems  well 
adapted  for  hanging  sashes  or  pictures,  and 
for  other  purposes  where  hemp  cord  has 
hitherto  been  used,  and  greater  durability  is 
desirable. 


Electro-telec.raphio  Progress.-  The 
telegraph  on  the  Baden  Railway  was  opened 
on  15th  ult.  The  Government  had  appointed 
a commission  to  examine  all  the  different 
telegraphs  in  use,  and  adopted  Higkton’s 
Patent  Gold-Leaf  Telegraph.  Professor  Ei- 
senlohr,  of  Carlsruhe,  who  superintends  it,  re- 
ports that  the  plan  is  so  perfect  that  it  must 
come  into  general  use  throughout  the  world. 
He  states  that  with  one  wire  only  information 
has  been  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  letters 
a minute  [nothing  peculiarly  new  in  that,  we 
should  think],  whilst  the  most  complicated 
apparatus,  and  one  that  costs  ten  times  as  much, 
and  requires  a much  more  powerful  current  of 
electricity,  gives  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
letters  a minute,  and  is  not  certain  in  its  action. 
The  words  in  the  report  of  the  learned  profes- 
sor are,  that  “ it  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
world.” 

Sanatory  Matters  in  Chelsea.  — A 
correspondent  writes: — “As  the  scourge  of 
man,  the  cholera,  is  (they  say)  coming,  it 
should  not  only  be  met  as  if  we  feared  ‘ God 
and  not  the  cholera,’  but  should  be  the  means  of 
inducing  all  parties  to  ‘ clean  out  ’ during  the 
approaching  cold  season.  Thinking  possibly 
you  might  deem  it  a portion  of  your  beneficial 
duty  to  urge  this  good  work,  I send  you  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  authorities  of  ‘ old 
Chelsea’  are  doing,  and,  if  you  approve  the 
same,  it  may  be  made  a stimulus  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  others.  The  Sanatory  Commission 
have  sent  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  a request 
for  a report  of  the  ‘ courts  and  alleys,’  &c. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  have  handed  such 
request  to  the  Chelsea  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, seeking  their  co-operation.  The 
latter  body  are,  through  their  surveyor,  visit- 
ing, and  inspecting,  and  reporting  on  all  cases 
of  an  unwholesome  nature  ; such  report  is  then 
to  be  submitted  through  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  the  report  of  their  medical  officers, 
and  in  all  instances  where  the  medical  gentlemen 
report  unfavourably,  the  Chelsea /commis- 
sioners will  take  each  individual  case  into 
their  consideration,  acting  as  the  necessity  of 
the  matter  may  require,  reporting  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Sanatory  Commission  ; and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  in  a multitude  of  cases  per- 
suasion is  better  than  compulsion,  where- 
ever  the  same  can  be  done,  an  intimation  of 
the  state  of  the  property  will  be  sent  to  the 
owners  of  it.” 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — 
From  the  report  of  the  council  we  learn,  that 
a second  volume  of  the  society’s  publications 
has  been  commenced  by  the  recent  issue  to  the 
members  of  No.  XIII.,  being  the  Rev.  J.  Good- 
win’s Evangelic  Augustini  Gregoriani,  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  No.  XIV.,  contain- 
ing three  papers,  viz.,  Mr.  Franks  on  “ Palimp- 
sest Sepulchral  Brasses  ;”  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin 
on  “Two  British  Shields;”  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell’s  catalogue  of  books,  bequeathed  by 
T.  Markaunt  to  Corpus  Ghristi  College,  Cam- 
bridge in  the  year  1439,  with  a list  of  their 
prices.  The  council,  in  concluding  their  report, 
express  thanks  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  for  having  granted  the  gratuitous  use 
of  its  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  this  society. 
Such  liberality,  relieving  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety from  the  necessity  of  hiring  a room  in 
which  to  hold  its  meetings,  has  enabled  the 
officers  to  reduce  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
conducting  the  society  during  the  past  year  to 
the  very  small  sum  of  61.  5s.,  and  placed  it  in 
the  power  of  the  council  to  expend  about  180/. 
upon  the  museum  and  publications. 

Clay  for  A rciiitecturai.  Purposes. — 
Sir  : I herewith  forward  you  a small  portion 
of  newly-discovered  clay,  as  taken  from  the 
strata  in  Leicestershire,  which,  beyond  doubt, 
may  be  brought  into  many  useful  purposes, — 
either  for  all  kinds  of  architectural  ornaments, 
or  the  most  minute  castings.  When  dry  it 
becomes  much-  harder  and  more  durable  than 


any  cement  we  have  now  in  use.  The  follow- 
ing is  its  analysis  : — 

Silica,  or  sand  16  0 

Alumina,  or  clay  24  4. 

Carbonate  of  lime 12  0 

,,  ,,  magnesia 4 0 

Oxide,  or  rust  of  iron  7 0 

Traces  of  common  salt,  gypsum, 
and  little  vegetable  matter  and 
moisture 6 8 


100  0 

Charles  IIanbury,  C.E, 

77,  Connaught-terrace,  Hyde  Park, 


Projected  Work#,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  Sewers 
in  Long  Acre  and  St.  Marylebone  ; for  sundry 
Government  works  at  Holyhead,  comprising 
the  formation  of  railways  and  the  erection  of 
sea  walls  ; and  for  the  erection  of  a lock-up 
house  at  Coleshill. 

Contemplated  Removal  of  the  Quad- 
rant Colonnade. — The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  have  given  notice  of  an  application  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  remove  the  colonnade 
of  the  Regent-street  Quadrant,  and  to  sell  the 
materials  to  defray  the  expense  of  new  front- 
ing the  houses  ; and,  should  that  prove  in- 
sufficient, to  make  a rate  on  the  inhabitants; 
who  have  for  some  time  past  complained  of 
this  colonnade  as  a hindrance  to  their  business. 

New  Street  and  Record  Office.—; 
The  Commissioners  have  also  given  notice  of 
application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  make 
so  much  of  the  proposed  new  street  of  whic$ 
we  lately  spoke,  and  to  take  such  property  as 
would  be  required  for  the  site  of  the  intended 
Record  Office. 

The  Cornaro  Palace  and  Army  and 
Navy  Club-house. — In  a notice  of  the  pro- 
posed new  buildiug  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  last  week,  the  Athenaum  remarks,  that 
“a  contemporary  (meaning  The  Builder)^ 
mistaken  when  he  describes  the  ■ Palazzo.  Gqp- 
naro  as  exhibiting  three  orders.  It  has  •Ai 
two, — an  Tonic  and  a Corinthian  upon  a rustirj 
cuted  substructure,  breaking  iuto  piers  beneath 
each  pair  of  columns.”  In  truth,  howeVef, 
we  have  not  the  expression  which  is  pointed 
out  as  a mistake.  Our  words  aro  : “ the  Cor- 
naro Palace  has  three  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ” (we  wert! 
pointing  out  the  differences  from  that  structure 
in  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith’s  design,  which 
has  but  two  stories  above  the  basement),  and 
this  our  usually  correct  contemporary  will  ed 
to  be  the  case. 

File-Cutting  Machine. — A patent  Has  at 
length  been  taken  out  by  a Mr.  E,  Vickers,  of 
Sheffield,  for  cutting  files  by  machinery.  By 
this  invention,  it  is  said,  the  difficulties  are 
avoided  by  the  machine  being  so  arranged  as 
to  imitate  the  manual  process  now  in  use. 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Men 
employed  in  Manufactories. — This  so- 
ciety, intended  to  advance  the  general  improve- 
ment of  working  men  ; to  purify  and  increase 
their  sources  of  enjoyment ; and  to  encourage 
and  induce  them  to  engage  in  the  delighttul 
work  of  self-improvement,  as  recently  noticed 
by  us,  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  There 
are  now  seven  auxiliaries,  namely,  in  Lambeth, 
Vauxhall,  Westminster,  Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey, Shadwell,  and  Mil  wall;  and  lectures 
are  being  delivered  gratuitously  to  the  working, 
men  of  London,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
during  the  next  winter  months.  At  some  of 
the  lectures  1,000  operatives  have  been  present. 
Mr.  A.  Austen,  34,  Walnuttree-walk,  Lambeth, 
is  the  secretary,  and  would  give  any  required 
information.  The  cause  is  a noble  one. 

Tidal  Harbour  Board. — The  Tidal  Har- 
bour Commission  having  been  abolished,  Capt. 
Bethune,  R.N.,  Capt.  Washington,  R.N.,  and 
Capt.  Vetch,  R.E.,  have  been  formed  into  a 
“ Tidal  Harbour  and  Conservancy  Board,” 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
a salary  of  800/.  per  unnum  each. 

The  Useful  with  tiie  Ornamental. — 
When  Sir  John  Carr  was  in  Glasgow,  about 
the  year  1807,  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates 
to  give  bis  advice  concerning  the  inscription  to 
he  placed  on  the  Nelson  monument,  then  just 
completed.  The  travelling  knight  recom- 
mended tli  is  brief  record — ‘Glasgow  toNelson.’ 
‘ Juist  so,’  said  one  of  the  bailies  ; ‘ and  as  the 
tout)  o’  Nelson ’s  close  at  haund,  might  we  no 
juist  kill  twa  dougs  wi  ae  stane,  an’  juist  say, — 
“Glasgow  toNelson — sax  mile;”  an’so  it  might 
serve  for  a moniment  an’  a milestone  too?’ 

The  Sanatory  Movement. — The  object 
of  the  sanatory  movement  may  be  summed  up 
in  a few  words — a sewer  in  every  street  of 
every  town  and  village ; a drain  for  every 
house;  a constant  and  unlimited  supply  of 
good  water  to  every  family;  pure  air  at  any 
cost;  the  application  of  the  refuse  of  towns 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ; and,  lastly,  to 
secure  these  blessings,  the  removal  of  every 
impediment,  physical  and  moral,  and  the  de- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  every  form  of 
local  administration  which  does  not  work  well 
towards  these  righteous  ends.  — Fraser's  Ma - 
gazinefor  November, 


THE  BUILDER. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  The  height  of  buildings  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  Buildings 
Act  is  measured  from  the  surface  of  lowest  floor  up  to  underside  of 
the  ceiling  of  topmost  story,  at  the  highest  part.  If  no  ceiling,  to 
underside  of  tie-beam  or  colluiSbeam. 

“ A JJuU'jAr."—A  stain  for  ilarkcninp  wood  to  imitate  oak  may 
bo  purchased  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder/  (Jr  the  varnish  may 
be  stained  with  nsplinltc. 

“ A.  -If."— We  know  of  no  “ committee  of  gentlemen  before  whom 
a person  can  pass  an  examination  and  thereby  be  qualified  as  a 
civil  engineer,  without  having  served  his  time  with  one  of  the  pro- 
fession.1' 

Bemivcd.—' “ lit.  Saul," “ W.  N.,“ “ C.  E."  (next  week), " An  Honest 
Englishman,"  “ 0.  G.,"“  V.  X." (Bloomsbury),  “ W.  B.,"  " J.  W.” 

“Bonks,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— Wc  havo  not  time  to  point  out 
books  oh  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
tbo  standard  size  cask  is  2'i  inches  long  by  171  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  iu  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun„  Manufacturer  of  Homan,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  hi  me  Works,  CHUItCH  STIIEET, 
KOTHERniTHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


PO  RT L A ND  C E M E N T.— Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con- 
sequently superior  to  even’  other  for  hydraulic  purposes— such  ns 
the  Building  and  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Cisterns,  llaths.  Fishponds, 


minster. 


K 


EENE’SPATENTMARBLE  CEMENT 

. forms  ah  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  or  Portland  or  other  stone  dust 
'It  Is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  fchecks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

In  ‘ 


G 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LI  ME  and  CEMENT. 

RU-TTY  and  VEKEY,  3,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

HAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
Walla  i hydrartlio,  railway,  and  other  workB  ; its  adliesivo  qualities 
beii^juiperior  to  Roman  Cement. 

’‘As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  os  It  forms  a solid  moss— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water— 
usjnn  one  bushel  of  liine.to  eight  of  gravel. 

ElX6  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  odour 
( similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  craolc,  hardens  by 
e^posyre  to, the  atmpsphcrc,  and  is  well,  adapted  for  lnodclliuggmd 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

/^  AU.TION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON. 

vi1,  Patentees,  Leg  to  caution  their  . friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confquatling  this  Invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously feud  to  he  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  8.  pledge  them- 
selves that  .-MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion aud  manufacture  from'  every  other,  and  being ancutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  whioh  It  ma  ■ come  iu  oontaet.  butt  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  <urect  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
L:  It  rapidly  acquires  the  .hardness  of  stono. 

2.  Unlike  other  i uternal  cements,  its  hardness  Is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

, 3.  Its  surface  (which  mar  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble).  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon;  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
nrahltrave-s,  rnouldiugs.and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of -which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  My.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tiie  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

” Rb  ’ " 

wermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 


atone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  bad  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY'  LANE. 


, BNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD1 ' 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lano. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  6CC  irity  and  durability, 
♦he  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 
Pamons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPS’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  mis  grabbed  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED, and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  TIIE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (ns  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  By  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  os  long  as 
any  with  tbin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the  Patent  for  wliich  bus  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  whioh  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BAUS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  .Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental : handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 


TO  THE  IRON  TRADE.  Ac. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENDRY,  late  of  the 

Firm  of  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders,  Drury- 
lane,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  CEASED  to  have  any 
CONNEXION  with  GLOVER  since  the  !»th  day  of  January  last, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  that  may  be  con- 
tracted since  that  date. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  best  aud  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
Blatcd  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  ami  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants.  Tuolcy-strcct, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvidcre-road, 
Lambeth,  Loudon. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  - 


Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazcd,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Mcssrs.GREIVE  and  G RELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
ltclvjdere-rpad,  near  Watcrloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  YVharf,  Pimlico. 

N.li.  The  price  lias  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

J other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  lie  obtained  in  great  variety  at  ill  I NT  ON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse, 
9,  Alliion-place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge ; and  at  their 
Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plain  and  ornamental ; Door  Furniture,  Ac. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deauston, 
chairman),  iuvite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES  which  nrc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193*.  I’iocadiUy,  from  10  a. m.  to  5 r. si. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Enling- 
statiun  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Loudon,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  March  1,1847. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  Keen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buolionan-stroet, 
Glasgow ; Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH,  l’enkridge,  Staffordshire ; and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Applv  to  JOHN  PIT.- 
KINGTON.  POLONCEAU'8  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD N. B.  Country  Agents  urn) 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  »nd  arches. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS.  Belgrave 
YVharf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 
solely  hie . 

That  ARCHITECTURAL,  SCULPTURIC.  ‘ GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’ WORK  in  all  Us  Branches,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  Respectfully  solicits  p,  continuance  of  the  kind  fh-vonte  of  fill 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
as  his  system  of.  doing  business  would  lie  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


CAEN  SUFEEKANOE  WHARF.  ROTHE1UIITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  begf  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  YV  harf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone;  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  he  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allenmene.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wnrk-sqnnrc.'Borongh,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen. to  any  port. 

The  YVatermau  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  YVharl 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.— Messrs.  Win. 

WRIG1  IT  and  Co.  .teg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders.  Stone  Merchants,  and  Others,  that  they  have  opened 
OUARRIKS  in,- the- land- adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Orisscll  and 
Pcto,  and  are  ready  to' supply  any  '(nantit?  of  stone  on  the  shortest 

This  VALUABLE  STONE, so  celebrated 'for  its  durability,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  seleotcd  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  bv  the  Commissioners  of  woods  and  Forests) 
for-building  the  New  Ilonses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  band 


SLATE  SLABS. — The  Finest  Slabs  pro- 
duced in  YVALES,  of  amazing  strength,  pure  In  texture,  and 
free  frqmspots.  may  be  had  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  tbo  PIMLICO 
SLATE  WORKS,  Upper  Belgrave-placc.  planed  both  faces  nt  the 
price  that  inferior  Slalis  infiht  rough  (self-fhccd)nrc  currently  selling. 
These  reduced  prices  are  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount. 
These  Slabs  have  been  extensively  used  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Ktratlifleldsayc,  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Schools,  Deptford, 
the  Model  Prison,  l’entonville.  the  Goulstonc-sqnnro  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  and  arc  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Mr.  Magnus's  Works  iu  Wales,  pinned  both  faces,  at  verv  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks,  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Laniers  aud  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
ings, Cantilevers,  Chimney  Pieces,  Ac.  Ac. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  YVorks,  by  the  highest,  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  lias  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  nt  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  nouse.  Grocers’  Hall,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  aud  dura- 
bility. Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  milche  ornameuts,  with  a tariff,  prico  £L — 
Works,  is,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 


P 


APIER  MACHE  and  CARTON  PIERRE. 


0 ...  JACKSON  and  SONS 

...  Melioration,  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
ings of  Ceiling.  Walls,  Dado,  Orchestra,  and  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants,  strap  work.  Ac.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  and  gold  ; the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
the  grade,  .and  period  of  office  of  tiie  Masters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  1 V.  The  orchestra,  principal  entrance,  Master's  end, 
are  also  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
ready  for  sale,  at  their  Papier  MHch6  and  Carton  I’iCrre  Factory, 
49  and  60,  Kathbone-place,  price  7a  6d. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
jjj  “ audji  LATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sortsyilaned  to  a parallel 

i,  SCANTLINGS.  SASH 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  Consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  in 
stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickucss. 
and  fit  for  immediate  use;  also  a variety  of  niachii  ' 


Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blnckfriars. 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X * Darc.MAHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sev  New  lload,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  ami  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  Ac,,  in  planks,  boards-,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheclwrighte’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  freo  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghuin-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coacli 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and)  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  plauing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Couutry 
Docks,  Rothcrhitne,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  nua 
plauing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climatcl,  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  aud  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licenses  to  work  tiie  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  II. 
TANQUEUAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28.  New  Broad-street.  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years’  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  o £ the  board,  whioh  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


LADDERS.  HARROW*,  &o. 

GELL  respectfully  invites  the  attention 

• of  Railway  Contractors,  Builders,  Deooralors,  and  the 
Trade  in  general,  to  the  extensive  assortment  of  Ladders.  Bar- 
rows.  Machines,  Trcssels,  Steps,  Ac.;  ho  has  constantly  on  hand,  at  a 
very  low  scale  oT  Prices  ; and  is  now  selling  Excavators’  Barrows, 
of  asli  frames  and  elm  tops,  ns  low  as  12s.,  by  a quantity  being 
taken  ; aud  the  best  make  of  stout  ash  frames,  stays  to  legs,  inch 
elm  top,  largest  size,  ns  low  os  16s.  for  cash  ; Ladders  commencing 
at4d.  pey round.  Every  other  description  of  Harrow  and  Ladder 
equally  low. 

O.  ELL'S  MANUFACTORIES,  3 and  6,  Tottcnham-conrfc, 
New-road,  St.  Pancras,  opposite  Hampstead -road. 


r|^HE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

A in  the  World  —N.  DE FRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gns  Companies  to 
his  haring  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67.  St.  Martiri's- 
lnne.  begs  to  say  that  lie  enn  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  8 lights  to  1,1100.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
yeirs’  experience  has  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, tho  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tuiuicl,  Theatres,  Cliu  relies. 
Club-houses,  Ac.,  and  has  powerful  mid  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 
SUMERS guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  : — 

1.  His  BUHNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  llis  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  size;  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gns,  over 
every  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public  ; and  over  tlic  Fish-tails 
aud  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent 
4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  tlic  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  aud 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers: 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  tas.  upwards. 

PRICES:— Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  cither  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  aud 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  lie  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  tho 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bo 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  arc  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent  , with  n beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  hill  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  aud  iron,  and  so  economical  of  spacoand  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosopliical  chim- 
neys and  lire -places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  69,  Conduit-street,  London. 


w 


OOD  and  STONE  CARVINGS.— 

. . Manufactory,  6.  Regent-terrace,  Cambridge.  —Wood  or 
Stone  Carrings,  ami  Church  Furniture  in  nil  their  branches,  in- 
cluding Pulpits,  Screens,  Lecterns,  Fonts  and  Font  Covers,  Rend- 
ing and  Litany  Desks,  Communion  Tallies  and  Railings,  Stalls, 
Alms  Chests.  Standards.  Poppy  Heads,  dual's,  String  Courses, 
Bosses,  aud  all  kinds  of  figures  in  Wood  and  Stone,  and  every  de- 
scription of  woodwork  required  In  ecclesiastical  edifices, executed  by 
J.  RATTER,  whoso  chief  study  is  to  execute  all  orders  intrusted 
to  him  in  a superior  maimer,  with  strict  attention  to  economy- 
He  is  also  now  working  with  considerable  success  machinery.  By 
which  he  executes  all  kinds  of  Antique  and  Spiral  Twisting,  nt 
prices  hitherto  unparalleled. 
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THE  BUILDER 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC,  DRAIN,  AND  CONDUIT  PIPES; 

ROOFING,  RIDGING,  PAVING,  AND  OTHER  TIDES; 

BUILDING,  PAVING,  AND  MANY-FORMED  BRICKS,  &c. 

Of  at  least  One  Hundred  Sorts  and  Sizes. 


THOMAS  PEAKE, 

4 WHARF,  MACCLESFIELD-STREET  SOUTH,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON, 

A CENTRAL  SITUATION, 

AND  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES, 

Bees  to  remark  that  his  Establishment  was  founded  upwards  of  a century  since,  and  for  forty  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  his  late  Father  and  Himself.  That  during  the  last  thirty  years  he  has 
introduced  his  Manufactures  into  the  metropolis  of  the  Cotton  Department  of  British  enterprise 
Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  the  Country,  with  complete  success,  where  they  continue  to  be  duly 
appreoiated.  That  the  cost  of  transit  has  been  of  late  so  reduced,  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
respectable  assortment  in  Loudon,  where  he  used  to  supply  Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.,  ns  agents, 
but  now  superintends  the  DepOt  personally,  and  from  what  lie  has  observed  in  Town  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  lie  cannot  doubt  but  that  liis  Terro-Metnllic  goods  will  be  as  generally  adopted  as  they 
shall  become  known.  That  he  is  sincerely  grateful  to  his  numerous  customers  for  their  favours 
during  so  long  a period,  and  respectfully  assures  them,  as  well  as  the  Public  generally,  that  they  may 
rely  upon  the  advantages  derived  from  his  extensive  experience  for  a third  of  a century  being 
continually  exerted  to  merit  tlieir  future  confidence  and  support.  No  MATERIAL,  he  submits,  can 
be  more  desirable  than  his  Tcrro-MetaUic  to  mould  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles, 
required  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  tbe  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and 
Builders also  by  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  generally  of  Land,  Mines,  Buildings,  Gardens,  and  other 
Property.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon,  the.latc  Mr.  Telford.  C.E.,  and  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society  (amongst  other  persons  and  institutions),  have  borne  very  important  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this  material.  Its  colour,  clcauliness.  strength,  efficiency,  durability,  and  easy  adapt, 
ation,  are  great  desiderata,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  honourable  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster,  m 
1H-16,  wrote,—"  I consider  they”  (viz.,  the'  Terro-metallic  Pipes)  “ are  admirably  adapted,  from  their 
material  and  Strength,  as  well  as  from  their  Straightuessaud  Smoothness,  for  house  and  other  drains.” 
Surely  STRENGTH,  STRAIGHTNESS,  and  SMOOTHNESS,  are  not  ordinary  characteristics! 
The  Tcrro-MetaUic  lias  NECESSARILY  a Firm  Iiody,  intense  heat  being  indispensable  to  fuse  its 
surfaces,  forming  thereby  a natural  and  estimable  glaze;  this  glaze,  however,  being  natural,  will 
expand  or  contract  with  the  body,  and  consequently  the  articles  will  remain  uninjured  : but  this  is 
not  always  the  case  when  bodies  are  covered  with  artificial  glazes.  The  variety  of  ordinary  and 
unsolid  earths,  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  to  receive  upon  their  surfaces  glossiness  by  means  of 
foreign  agents.— such  as  salt  smear  or  wash,— will  not  stand  the  great  degree  of  heat  needful  to  bring 
theTerro-Metallie  to  its  admirable  compactness,  solidity,  and  strength  ; and  many  clays  would  be 
thereby  reduced  from  a large  article  or  vessel  into  a bit  of  shapeless  scoria.  Experiments  have 
demoustrate.1  this  to  be  a fact,  and  they  could  be  easily  repeated.  Indeed,  persous  in  the  habit  of 
using  brown  glazed  bottles,  milk-pans,  steems.  pots  or  mugs,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  DIFFER- 
ENT'!'. of  bodily  texture  prevalent  in  such  articles,  aud  inseparable  from  UNCERTAINTY  as  to  tlieir 
durability ; au  uncertainty  which  increases  by  competition,  but  is  by  no  means  so  important  in 
household  vessels,  ns  in  articles  designed  for  permanent  work  beneath  our  streets  aud  buildinga  It 
is  submitted,  therefore,  that  Terro-Metallic  Pipes  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  a desideratum  for 
purposes  such  as  drains  or  conduits,  not  only  on  account  of  acids  being  innocuous,  even  to  the  body, 
or  that  the  pipe3  may  be  laid  near  the  surface  of  any  street  or  road -without  risk  of  injury  by  heavily 
laden  carriages  passing  over  them,— but  also  because  tliev  may  be  laid  in  newly-formed  ground  with- 
out dancer  of  fracture  or  breaking  line  by  subsidence.  The  sockets  of  these  pipes  are  roomy  aud  deep, 
with  well-formed  shoulders,  which  are  of  a piece  with  them,  not  stuck  to  them  after  they  are 
made.  It  is  also  further  submitted  that  the  Tcrro-Mctallic  cannot  fail  to  take  preference  against 
every  other  material  of  inferior  firmness,  solidity,  and  strength  of  bodily  texture,  in  proportion  as 
the  Public  shall  severally  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself  by  examining  and  comparing  it  in 
every  point  of  view  with  all  competing  materials,  and  deciding  according  to  tlieir  intrinsic  merits 
respectively. 

The  colours  of  the  PLAIN  TILES  for  roofs  are  either  Blue,  Brindled,  or  Red.  They  are  neither 
nailed  nor  pegged,  but  are  hung  upon  sawn  laths,  1 inch  by  3-Sths  of  an  inch,  by  knobs,  which  take 
firmer  hold,  as  the  wind  lifts  the  lower  eiul  of  tlie  Tiles.  Hence,  and  considering  the  fold  of  7 inches, 
the  security  of  sueli  covering  in  exposed  situations  and  stormy  weather.  RIDGES.  HIPS,  AND 
V ALLIES' are  neatly  tiled,  superseding  the  use  of  Lead,  which  is  liable  to  be  either  stolen  or  perfo- 
rated by  worms.  Plain  Tiles,  of  some  antiquity  and  comparatively  rude  manufacture,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  are  still  efficient  upon  roofs  where  they  have  Iain  undisturbed  for  160  years  ; and  a mansion 
called  Tumhurst,  the  last  residence  of  the  celebrated  civil  engineer,  Brindley,  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance. Sudbury  Hall,  lately  occupied  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  seats  of  Earl  Talbot 
and  Lord  Hatherton,  also  churches  and  other  valuable  buildings,  are  covered  with  Plain  Tiles 
11  inches  by  7 inches  by  7-16ths  of  au  inch,  of  which  1,000  Lay  200  square  feet,  at  8-inch  gauge, 
and  weigh  from  20  to  26  cwt.  Bricklayers  usually  do  both  tiling  and  pointing.  The 
Incorporated  Chureh  Building  Society  prefer  these  Tiles  to  all  other  materials,  excepting  Lead  and 
Copper.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Sutherland  aro  in  the  habit  of  using  Terro-Metallic  articles, 
and  possess  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chatsworth  and  Trcutham,  of  Mr.  Peake’s  manufacture,  pro- 
bably the  best  as  well  as  most  varied  specimens  of  tiled  roofs  in  the  world.  Travellers,  who  imme- 
diately after  hurricanes  liavc  traversed  districts  where  Thatch  aud  all  kinds  of  Slates  have  been 
used,  a-  well  as  these  Tiles,  have  no  doubt  observed  the  damage  sustained  by  roofs  of  other  materials, 
whilst  Terro-Metallic  Tiled  Roofs  were  uninjured.  Consequently,  the  latter  are  preferred  in  the 
bleak  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  Inrcgnrd  to  the  strength  of  timber  required  for 
Plain  Tiles,  it  may  lie  acceptable  to  describe  one  of  two  similar  roots,  which  stand  perfectly,  although 
affected  by  very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  from  the  manufacturing  operations  carrying  on 
under  them.  The  building  is  21  o feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  without  partition.  No  strouger  timber 
is  used  than  red  deals,  11  inches  by  3 inches.  The  principals  are  10J  feet  apart;  there  are  two  side 
trees  on  each  side.  54  inches  by  3 inches  ; the  spars  are  3 inches  by  2j  inches,  and  18  inches  apart. 
The  lathsarc  sawn  1 in.  by  :)-8thsofan  inch.  The  pitch  is  betweenathird  and  a square.  These  Tiles  keep 
the  interior  of  buildings  comparatively  warm  iu  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  timber  of  tlie  roof.  Their  appearance  in  perspective  upon  buildings  erected  in  the  Early  English 
style  is  approved  ; the  effect  is  varied  also  by  the  drips,  or  lower  cudB  of  the  tiles,  being  moulded  to 
numerous  devices.  " shewing  off  some  of  tlie  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  lines.” 
The  PAN  TILES  are  both  of  the  usual  form,  and  of  a new  pattern,  which  (at  light  cost)  give  a 
marked  character  to  the  roofs  of  sueh  edifices  as  they  suit,  the  curves,  both  concave  aud  convex, 
being  much  larger  aud  bolder  than  has  been  the  casc'usually.  GRECIAN  AND  ITALIAN  TILES 
are  furnished,  with  weather  stop  or  rib  and  groove  iu  the  lap,  forming  a beautiful  aud  almost 
everlasting  covering.  Of  the  different  kinds  it  has  been  said.  “ In  short,  we  consider  them  ns  tlie  be3t 
of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings.”  RIDGE  AND  HIP  TILES  are 
plain,  capped,  rolled  tops,  also  grooved  to  receive  various  patterns  of  vertical  ornaments  ; the  saddles 
aro  moulded  to  suit  the  angle  formed  by  the  roof ; they  are  made  iu  one  piece,  and  not  fastened  at 
the  angle  with  bits  of  iron,  like  slate  ridges,  to  come  apart  as  soon  as  the  clips  shall  rust  away  : 
the  pitch  should  be  stated  iu  the  order.  Tlie  rolls  are  hollow,  admitting  a circular  rod  of  any  length 
to  be  passed  through  them.  VALLEY  TILES  are  equally  cfficicut  aul  more  economical  and 
durable  than  Lead.  Zinc,  &c.  PAVING  TILES  consist  of  Squares,  Blue  and  Red,  of  several  sizes, 
of  octagon  and  small  squares  of  different  colours  ; of  hexagons,  of  diamonds,  and  neatly-worked  thin 
tloor-brieks,  for  intersertiou  with  each  other,  to  form  a variety  of  pleasing  pavements.  ’To  la  v these 
Tiles,  make  tlie  ground  solid,  and  spread  a little  sand  or  fine  furnace  ashes  over  it ; place  the  Tiles 
upon  mortar,  or  other  material,  thinly  spread,  but  keep  the  joints  free,  and  fill  them  afterwards  with 
sharp  sand,  which  should  be  spread  over  the  Tiles,  and  swept  to  and  fro  for  a few  (lavs 
with  n besom.  Lay  boards  upon  the  Tiles  to  walk  upon  until  the  mortar,  or  other  material  iu  which 
they  shall  be  laid,  is  set  firmly.  Square  Tiles,  9 iuchcs  by  9 inches,  and  lj  to  U inches  thick,  aro 
extensively  used  in  thefloors  of  Fireproof  Warehouses  at  tlie  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Preston  ; 
also  for  all  the  floors  of  Fireproof  Cotton  Mills  and  other  large  buildings.  Comparatively  speaking, 
these  tiled  floors  yield  neither  sand  nor  dust ; the  bearings  and  axles  of  machinery,  therefore,  as  well 


„ other  fabric  being  wrought  by  it,  sufler  less  iujury^by  these  floors  than 

any  other.  SmaUer  squares,  and  other  forms  of  Tiles,  s " ’ ‘ ‘ ' ' " T'"‘ 


is  the  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  o: 


...  o pave  Ais._  ... , 

Farmeries,  and  other  respectable  Dwellings,  Cottages,  Kitchens,  Cellars, 
reuse. 

replied  ; those  94  inch  by  44  inch  by  2 7-8ths,  a 
Breast-walls,  and  var 1 


Schools.  Sc.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  even  from  grease. 

BRICKS,  to  any  reasonable  dimensions,  arc  supplied,  . „ . 

in  great  request  for  Tunnels,  Bridges,  Canal -locks, _ Breast-walls,  and  various  works  upon  Railways, 


!,  these  Bricks  are  restricted  to  n 


HOUSE,  nnd  BARN-FLOOR  BRICKS,  and  PAVING  BRICKS  far  Courts,  Areas,  CottagM.  Foot- 
paths, and  Channels;  NOSED  BRICKS,  i c.  one  corner  rounded  ; SEMI-CIRCULAR  BRICKS,  to 
erect  Columns  or  Cope-walls  : Bricks  champheredto  the  angle  of  an  OCTAGON;  Bricks i charaphered 
to  angles  of  Gables,  and  usefal  to  draw  a covering  over  horizontal  Flues;  Bricks .for PUNT  I IS  to 
Patterns;  KEY-STONE  or  WEDGE-LIKE  (longitudinally  or  transversely)  BRICKS  for  Arches, 
Culverts. 'or  Curves;  other  forms  would  be  made  to  Patterns  or  Sketches. 

SOCKET  PIPES  for  DRAINS,  CONDUITS,  FLUES,  Ac.  may  be  had  of  different  diameters, 
from  2 inches  to  18  inches,  increasing  in  thickness  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  is  extended,  and  in 
lengths  not  exceeding  27  inches  net ; these  Sockets  arc  deep,  neatly  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
Pipe,  aud  not  .stuck  to  it  aRerwards.  The  joints  arc  made  tight  with  a little  Roman  cement  or 
good  mortar.  If  desired,  any  form  or  size  of  Pipe  would  be  perforated  with  holes,  widening  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  surfaces.  Being  of  true  circular  form  nnd  neat  workmanship, 
smooth  inside,  which  is  well  covered  by  a natural,  efficient,  and  durable  glaze,  they  resist  the 
commonly  injurious  effects  of  atmosphere,  and  of  mineral  or  other  fluids  or  acids.  1 hesc  1 ipes  arc 
very  desirable  as  they  are  in  extensive  and  increasing  demand,  for  small  hewers.  Drams,  Conduits, 
Flues,  &c„  instead  or  Brickwork,,  which  must  be  erected  of  a bore  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
Pipes  in  diameter  to  equal  them  in  efficiency.  Also,  CONICAL,  REBATED,  and  PLAIN  1 1 II  ES, 
of  various  diameters  aud  lengths.  The  different  forms  of  Pipes  when  divided  longitudinally  into 
halves,  before  they  arc  fired,  make  superior  surface  Channels,  especially  adapted  to  convey  water 
down  the  slopes  o!  railway  and  other  works.  The  Pipes,  Bricks,  aud  other  articles  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be  in  extensive  use  in  tbe  construction  and  draining  of  railway  and  other  important 
works,  a proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Engineers.  , , „ 

THE  SKIRTING  TILES  protect  the  Plaster  on  the  Walls,  and  moke  a neat  and  durable  finish. 
Vermin  cannot  harbour  about  them,  and  Oil-paint  of  any  colour  they  will  take  and  retain  for  a long 
time.  GARDEN-WALK  EDGING,  either  with  ahead  along  tlie  top  or  an  OG.lias  a neat  appearance, 
aud  holds  up  the  soil,  hut  does  not  shelter  insects  ; it  is  the  best  aud  cheapest  material  for  the  pur- 
pose on  account  of  its  durability.  DRAIN  GRATES  are  intended  to  prevent  Leaves,  Straws,  Sticks, 
aud  other  things  from  choking  Drains  ; they  are  suited  to  gravelled-walks  in  Parks,  Pleasure- 
grounds,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  as  well  as  Streets,  Sculleries,  Courts.  Areas,  aud  all  other  places 
where  water  enters  Drains,  CHANNEL  BRICKS  supplied  of  different  lengths,  breadths,  aud 
patterns,  to  lav  in  any  place  paved  with  flag  or  other  material  where  water  is  to  be  carried  off. 
WALL-COPING,  of  several  patterns  nnd  dimensions,  calculated  to  preserve  walls,  anti  especially 
those  built  of  bricks  of  questionable  durability  ; one  of  the  patterns,  with  Bridge  Tiles  over  the 
joints,  is  uniform  with  the  Grecian  Tiles  for  Roofs.  CHIMNEY-TOPS  are  manufactured  to  suit 
Customers,  a few  patterns  are  always  ready  for  sale.  Many  smoky  chimneys,  which  had  not  been 
benefitted  by  any  other  means,  have  been  cored  by  a roomy  Pipe  three  feet  long,  pierced  all  over 
with  holes,  11  inoli  diameter.  ..  , , 

PUGGING  TILES  are  of  various  patterns,  to  place  in  partitions;  also,  under  chamber  floors  to 
prevent  tlie  noise  of  one  room  from  being  an  annoyance  iu  others.  KILN-FLOOR  TILES  are  of  two 
sizes,  viz.,  9 inches  and  12  inches  square,  aud  well  pierced  ; they  are  used  to  pave  Kilns  for  drying 
and  seasoning.  Malt,  Grain,  &c„  as  well  as  Wool  aud  other  materials  used  by  manufacturers  aud 
others.  FLUE  COVERS  are  either  oblong  or  square,  about  2 inches  thick,  and  of  different  sizes ; 
they  are  used  to  lav  over  horizontal  Flues,  extending  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  mid-feathers  or 
partition-walls.  DRAINING  SHELLS,  whose  form  is  well  known  to  be  like  a horse-shoe,  if  one 
looks  at  the  end  or  transverse  section  of  the  Tile,  are  of  three  sizes,  viz.,  24  inches,  34  inches,  and 
44  inches  across  the  feet  or  bottom.  Of  Terro-MetalUc  the  shells  arc  very  durable,  and  are  usually 

* ’ ' ‘ ’ ’ ' upor  ' ’ ~ 

> OI 

, ..  — being  illegal  as  well  : 

chimneys  and  down-draughts,  owing  to  defects  ii.  ...... ----  ---  ------- 

the  parget  haring  perished  ; and,  3rd.  of  many  and  disastrous  fires  attributable  to  the  latter  delects. 
These  linings  are  made  of  a peculiar  mLxtureof  materials  to  hear  heat  and  cold  ; they  are  of  different 
dimensions  and  forms  of  area,  and  are  unquestionably  deserving  of  attention  from  all  who  arc 
erecting  or  altering  chimneys  ; they  have  been  extensively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
manv  years  past,  and  with  entire  satisfaction.  . „ ...  , 

HOW  TO  CUT  OR  FIT  TERRO-METALLIC  WARE  : rule  upon  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the 
artiole  the  line  of  division  proposed,  then  with  the  cutting-cud  of  a brick-hammer,  or  other 
instrument  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  chip  along  said  lines  to  tlie  depth  of  one-sixteenth  or  oue- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  without  omitting  any  part,  and  always  deepest  at  the  arisses.  This  done,  the 
article  will  divide  under  a few  slight  taps  with  the  edge  of  a trowel,  or  other  similar  tool  in  weight 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  article.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  COLOUR  of  the 
articles,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  lime  or  other  similar  dust,— or  to  mortar,  the 
stains  from  which  cannot  he  removed.  Ridging  or  Hip  Tiles  should  be  pointed  early  on  a fine  day, 

and  in  mortar  almost  black  with  smith’s  refuse  or  .furnace  sand.  , . , 

THE  TILERIES  ARE  SITUATED  near  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  about  Three  Furlongs 
from  the  Main  Line  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  with  winch  it  is  to  be  connected  as  soon  as 
finished  by  a private  branch,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Lanai  from  the  I lent  to  the 
Mersey,  rendering  transit  both  expeditious  and  cheap  to  the  port  of  Liv'e^ool.  and  modcrate  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  FOR  EXPORTATION  TO  TIIE  BRITISH  COLONIES,  aud  Foreign 
Countries  generally.  MERCHANTS  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  especially,  \nU  find  these  goods 
susceptible  of  extended  aud  lucrative  commerce.  THE  MANUFACTURER  IS  NOT  IN  1111. 
CARRYING  TRADE,  and  therefore  cannot  undertake  carriage  of  his  goods,  excepting  to  deliver 
them  alongside  of  carriages,  boats,  or  railway  trucks  at  his  own  wharfs  or  branch  railway,  at  which 
time  he  expects  them  to  be  signed  for  “ in  good  condition."  and  responsibility  to  end  as  Jar  as  he  is 
concerned.  POSSIBLE  VARIATION  IN  SIZE  OF  ARTICLES— PIPES,  as  well  as  other  things 
contained  iu  the  lists,  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  stated  dimensions  and  weights  ; they  are,  how- 
ever. as  accurate  as  circumstances  permit,  and  sufficiently  so,  it  is  hoped,  for ^general  information. 
PURCHASERS  NOT  TO  PICK  THE  ARTICLES,  which  are  sorted  "ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CUSTOMS  OF  TnE  BRICK  AND  TILE  TRADE,”  as  soon  as  drawn  out  of  the  ovens,  and  having 
been  placed  upon  the  works  or  other  premises  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are  not  to  be  picked,  but 
taken  all  together  as  far  as  the  number  required  ; still.  purchMersmiw  select .any _of  the  lots  to  be 
supplied  from,  provided  tliev  do  not  reject  any  of  the  articles.  NEWL  It -DESIGNED  ARTICLES, 
AND  ALTERATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  EXTRA  CHARGES  for  new  moulds  or  altering  others,  aud 
for  extra  labour  in  piercing,  nicking,  dividing,  or  altering  any  article  from  the  established  form  or 
size.  NUMBER  IN  COUNT  is  ten  times  ten  in  a hundred,  ten  of  which  make  a thousand.  TERMS 
RESPECTING  CREDIT,  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS,  AND  PAYMENT,  must  be  regulated  princi- 
pally liy  the  nature  of  the  disbursements  in  the  trade,  aud  partly  by  sueh  special  bargains  as  the 
manufacturer  mav  enter  into  ; Excise,  Wages,  and  other  out-goings,  are  prompt  and  witliuut  abate- 
ment, consequently  special  bargains  are  to  be  strictly  fulfilled  by  purchasers  in  all  points  of  now. 
payment  to  be  made  punctually  and  without  abatement,  according  to  sueh  special  agreement, 
generally  in  all  other  cases  the  prices  as  per  lists  respectively, ouiinwim 
are  to  be  paid  for  on  or  before  delivery  u — j|  ‘ 


, ...  well  as  charges  fornew  or  altered  goods, 

. . ...  cash,  without  discount,  premium,  or  abatement,  or  the 

is  to  l,c  subject  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  SL  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  paid  REFER- 


before  thcy'ahaU  ' ’fie  paid  foi\*  'LETTERS  MAY’’  BE 'ADDRESSED'  to'  either  ^ N o 4 Wharf, 
Macolesfield-street  South,  City-road  Basin,  Loudou : or  to  Tlie  Tileries,  TunstaU,  Staffordshire 
Retteries. 


" I consider  they,”  the  Terro-Mctallic  Drain  Pipes,  “ are  admirably  adapted,  from  their  material 
and  Strength,  as  well  as  from  their  Straightness  and  Smoothness,  for  house  aud  other  drains.”— 
Extradfrom  a letter  by  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
Westminster  and  part  of  Middlesex,  1846. 

” 1 beg  to  call  the ~ 

a further  supply 

with  Socket  Join—.  ...... _.  _ _ 

some  with  Bevelled  Ends  to  suit  the  sides  of  the  Sewers  * *'  * ' and' others’of'a  funnef  shape 
similar  to  the  model  presented  herewith,  tor  the  Gullies  and  Gully  Drains.  Fig.  Sahews  the  mode 
b-V  means  of  pipes,  of  connecting  private  drains  with  new  sewers  : and  as  it  is  essential,  both  as  regards 
economy  and  sound  construction,  that  they  should  be  worked  in  the  side  walls  whilst  sewers  are 
fieing  constructed,  I propose  that  a large  quantity  of  them  should  also  be  procured.  * * * I also 
prop, we  that  ni  lieu  of  using  bricks,  as  at  present,  for  connecting  private  drains  with  the  sewers 
\i  .0  0;’llstruct'.-|,  tlie  connections  be  formed,  after  Midsummer  day  next,  by  means  of  Terro- 
*1  da  Inc  1 ipes."—  Extrnctfrom  a Report  by  the  above-named  Gentleman,  dated  1st  May,  1846. 

„ Bricks,  being  made  of  clay  peculiarly  good  in  quality  and  triturated  by  machinery."  (The 

/ ,'rn.8  ?rected%  Mr-  Telford;  but  was  removed  at  the  completion 

advertiser  has  not  seen  such  machinery  cither _ before _ or  since),  “and,  being 


UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS,  NOTICES,  &c. 


x-ruid  covering  is  Lead,  which  should  be  not  less  than  seven  pounds  to  tlie  foot : 
tv-.-nt  • - tl„  - r.-.t  1:1.1-  Til.  . • > . nt-e  perhaps  th.-n.'-Nt. 

:..  oi  roofs.— ^,(;W.;ho,(8  (, iid  Instructions  from  the  Incorporated 
J he  Budder  » of  the  littk  of  May,  1846. 


the  extend V "woi-i? ' e-,‘  lb'dr I i’p  *1' !' IVH i p«%'lecU,vity  y-‘ao,u? t0  the  banks  Of  the  canal,  are 

i-i  . . • . . _*  ‘‘E  y j . . _x'.  _ ; P ',  ) be  clay  on  this  brow  has  a semi-vitreous  quality ; it 


Quarries,  Building  and  Flooring  Bricks,  Pipes  for  conveying  water,  and  other  similar  articles  of 
very  superior  hardness  and  durability.  At  these  works  Bteam-cngiues  arc  used  for  crushing  and 
preparing  the  clay.”— History,  etc.,  of  the  Borough  of  Sloke-upon-Trent,  by  John  Ward,  Esq.,  page  100. 
Shnpkin,  MarshalLand  Go.,  1838. 

“ A mode  of  Tiling  adopted  by  tlie  ancients,  aud  of  which  there  a 
in  Rome,  is  thus  described  by  Borguis  C Traite  de  Construction,’  p.  25 

plans  aud  sections  of  the  ‘Italian’ Tiles,  2B  and  2 C,  p.  956,  and  se  ....  „ 

exhibited  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea,  is  given  in  the  engravings  of  that  Ten;  pie  in . tnc  Un- 
edited Antiquities  of  Attica.’  After  describing  this  mode  of’  Grecian  Tiling,  D2  aud  E 2,  with  plans 
and  sections,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  effect  of  these  Tiles  is  remarkably  good,  and  imitations  of  them 
might  be  introduced  in  Villas  and  cottages  with  excellent  effect.’’— P.  956,  and  sec.  1925. 

“Which  (viz..  Flat  or  Plain  Roof  Tiles,  with  lower  ends  ornamental)  would  produce  an 
agreeable  shade,  shewing  oft  some  of  the  most  pleasing  alternations  of  straight  and  waved  Lues  that 
this  species  of  material  is  capable  of  producing.”  P.  229,  and  sec.  459,  where  tlie  Tiles  are  figured. 

“ The  Tiles  being  formed  of  Terro-Metallic  Earth,  have  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  Cast-n-on  ; t hey 
are  almost  equally  hard,  and  must,  from  their  nature,  bo  incomparably  more  durable.  In  short,  we 
consider  them  as  the  best  of  all  coverings  for  roofs,  whether  of  small  or  large  buildings.  * * * * 
There  arc  suitable  Ridge-Tiles,  Hip-Tiles,  Valley-Tiles,  nnd  many  others,  all  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Peake,  iu  the  same  superior  style."— Page  648,  and  see.  1368,  London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture.  Longman  and  Co.,  1833.  . 

"Everything  tendingto  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  machinery  is  now  peculiarly 
deserving  of  pubEc  attention.  We  have  been  much  interested  by  tbe  sight  of  a newly-introduced 
material  for  lining  flues,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Peake,  of  TunstaU,  btaflord- 
shire,  whose  various  important  Terro-Metallic  improvements  arc  so  popularly  known  through 
‘ Loudon's  Encyclopedia.’  This  species  of  piping  is  so  exceedingly  cheap’  that  it  will  cause  no  very 
material  additional  expense  in  the  construction  of  chimneys  ; it  can  sustain  no  injury  from  tlie 
action  of  fire,  and  nsit  presents  a perfectly  smooth  channel  for  tlie  sweeping  machine,  so  it  also  requires 
less  frequent  cleansing  than  a common  chimney,  as  it  affords  no  lodgment  for  soot.” — Snenidd  Ins, 
14 th  Dec.  1841. 


LISTS  TO  CONTAIN  NEARLY  ALL  THE  ARTICLES,  WITH  OTHER  DETAILS  RESPECTING  THEM,  ARE  TO  BE  READY  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  A SHORT  TIME. 


Refet  ence  to  sketches  of  some  of  the  articles: — They  are  to  a scale  of  3-4 ths  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or  thereabouts. 

Plain  Gable  Tile. 


Grecian  Tiles. 


. 5.  Plain  Ridge. 

C 5 to  F F 5.  Plain  Saddle, 

I grooved  for  ornaments. 

C 5 to  F F 5.  Rolled  Saddle, 

grooved  for  ornaments. 
[ B S.  Pyramid  Ridge. 

1 C 5.  Vandyke  Ridge. 


D 5.  Trefoil  Ridge. 

E 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 
F 5.  Fleur-de-lis  Ridge. 

F P S PlflltP.Ja.Iij  Ki.l.r.. 


7.  Rolled  Top  Ridge. 

10.  Quoined  Hips. 

11.  Quoined  Vallies. 


B ll}  Paving  Tiles. 
Paving  Tiles. 
15.  Paving  Tiles. 
A 15.  Paving  Tiles. 
No.  16.  Paving  Tiles. 

17.  Skirting  Tile. 

18.  Skirting  Tile. 
19  Skirting  Tile 


21.  Paving  Bricks. 
30.  Channel  Brick. 
D 30.  Channel  Tile. 
33.  Kiln-floor  Tile. 

40.  Wall  Coping. 

41.  Wall  Coping. 
No.  44.  Drain  Guard. 

46.  Garden  Edging. 
A 46.  Garden  Edging. 
48.  Drain  Shell. 


51.  Plain  Pipe. 

52.  Rebated  Pipe. 

57.  Socket  Pipe. 

61.  Conical  Pipe. 

B 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 64.  Flue  Lining. 

C 65.  Chimney  Top. 

66.  Chimney  Top. 

67.  Chimney  Top. 

[Entered  at  Stationers’  HalL 


THE  BUILDER. 


YY 


/HARF. — TO  LET,  a most  desirable 

• / and  capacious  PLOT  of  GROUND,  on  Building  Lease, 
ou  the  Regent's  Canal,  abutting  to  the  proposed  Terminus  of  the 
London  and  York  Railway,  where  Property  is  daily  ® 

value.— Apply  to  Messrs.  GEEYES,  Caledonian  Saw-Mills,  New 
"Wharf-road,  Battle-bridge. 

WATERSIDE  PREMISES.— To  be  Sold, 

7 7 I.v  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  those 
in  Narrow-street.  Limelmuse.  known  as  (.1 DM  AN i S Vi  WARPjand 
suitable  for  earning  oil  the  business  of  a Sail  maker  on. in  c.xtcnsne 
scale,  or  the  warehousing  of  goods.- For  particutora  apply  to  Messrs. 
MILLER  and  HORN,  Solicitors,  77,  King  AS  llliam-strcct,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A LIST  of  BUILDING  GROUND  to  be 

Let,  upon  favourable  terms,  in  various  parts  of  London  and 
the  Suburbs,  can  be  had  free  upon  application,  or  by  W-  upon 
inclosing  two  stamps  for  postage.  It  is  important  to  builders  ancl 
others  also  to  know  that  our  offices  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
speedy  Sale  by  Private  Contract  of  Houses  and  Estates,  and  also 
fur  (lie  Letting  of  Houses.  No  charge  whatever  unless  business  is 
done.  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Estate  and  Land  Agents  and 
Auctioneers,  25,  Bucklorsbury. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpo  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

JL  next,  the  complete  BUILDING  PREMISES  of  the  . late 
t,,:—.  nf  ORISSELL  and  PETO,  of  Lambeth,  and  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  The  Premises  have  a 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 
A Premium  will  NOT  be  required  ; and  the  party 
premises  will  only  be  required  to  pay  for  such  portion .oft the  Plant 

as  may  be  agreed  upon —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs.  AY  IN  - 

STANLEY  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


rpo  BE  SOLD,  a SITE  of  GROUND, 

X the  unexpired  Term  of  Thirty-eight  Years,  in  thelocality  of 
Grosvenor-sqnare,  with  two  entrances,  110  feet  by  14»  feet,  covered 
with  substantial  buildings,  which  may  be  converted.  - 1'  urther 
particulars  with  KINDERand  SON,  Avery-row,  Lower  Pavement 


TO  BE  SOLD  — Five  Shares  in  the  NA- 
TIONAL BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  one  of  the 
- oldest  and  best  of  tlie  Building  Societies  in  London.-I'or  particu- 
lars apply  to  Messrs.  WOOLL ASTON  and  DAWSON,  Solicitors, 
77,  Basingliall-strcct,  Loudon. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  Two  Massive  Bronzed 

l CHANDELIERS,  made  for  a Gothic  Church,  from  the  de- 
signs of  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day.  They  arc 
at  present  fitted  with  Argand  lamp  burners,  but  could  easily  be 
adapted  for  gas- May  be  seen  on  application  to  CHARLES 
FARROW,  Lamp  Manufacturer  and  Gas  litter,  18,  Great  Tower- 
street,  City.  

TO  CHURCH  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a large  quantity  of  LEAD 

X LIGHTS,  firmly  set  with  Crown  Glass  quarries.  They  arc 
well  suited  for  temporary  churches,  or  other  buildings  requiring  a 
good  article  at  a moderate  price.— Address,  J . EDENS, Glazier,  sc., 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  an  excellent  Situation  at 

Islington,  THREE  SIX-ROOMED  CARCASES,  together 
or  separate,  and  substantially  Built,  ou  very  reasonable  terms 
and  drouud-rents.  The  Sewers  and  Drains  arc  completed.— Apply 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  LANKSTON,  Surveyor,  38,  Upper  Seymour-strcet, 
Euston-square. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a well-established  Business, 

J-  situate  at  the  cast  end  of  London,  in  which  about  fifty  to 
sixty  men  have  usually  been  employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  late  proprietor.  The  Lease  of  the  Premises  has  about  twenty- 
eight  years  to  run,  at  a low  rent,  whioh,  with  the  good-will,  can  be 
had  upon  modcrato  terms  — Further  particulars  may  be  known  upon 
application  to  Mr.  SYKES,  Timber  Merchant,  Osbom-strcet,  White- 
chapel. 


TO  BUILDER8,  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 
Ware  Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  roomy  Premises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  Planing,  Turning,  sc. 


fpO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

JL  ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12,  Dorset-place  " 
set-square,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park, 


prising  amost  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  New- 
street  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  of 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  suw-pits,  deal 
and  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 

been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkcutting.  

ing,  Me.  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  be  valued  much  bel 
cost  price’.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  oi 
premises  between  10  and  4.  No  written  applications  can 
tended  to. 


CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— For  SALE, 

well- manufactured  SLEEPERS,  of  Cedar,  Hemlock,  and 
Pine:  a few  thousands  left  on  hand.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
1IANS  MARCHER  and  Co.,  11,  Parliament-street,  llulL 


TO  PAPER  STAINERS. 

CAUTION.— This  is  to  Certify,  that  T, 

SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  Paper  Stainer,  of  31,  Manchester 
terrace,  Livcrpool-road,  Islington,  having  copied  and  lent  the 
Prints  of  a Papcrhangiug  Design,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
HENNELL  and  CROSBY,  of  Queen-street,  Southwark-bridge- 
road,  they  have  proceeded  against  me  under  the  Copyright  ol 
Designs’  Act,  and,  in  consideration  of  their  foregoing  all  J enailics 
against  me,  I have  consented  to  deliver  up  the  Prints  so  cut  by  me, 
avid  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  proceedings,  and  of  advertising  tins 
apoln-v  in  various  newspapers,  and  otherwise  informing  the  trade 
that  f cannot  in  future  supply  any  Pattern  of .^"'’jrhaiwiigs  regis- 
tered by  them.  (Signed I SAMUEri  l IIILLIPS. 

November  3rd,  IS  17.  (Witness)  MM.  HEARN. 


rgp  II  EATRE  ROYAL  L Y C E U M-— 

JL  Messrs.  MARKS  and  Co.  having,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Bradwell,  furnished  a considerable  part  ot  the  DECORA  I "NS 
of  that  Magnificent  Theatre,  hog  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
and  the  Trade  to  the  same,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  always  keeping 
stock  ready  for  similar  purposes— in  conjunction  with  their  large 
Stock  of  generally  useful  Papers,  beginning  from  8d.  per  Roll  to 
Two  Guineas.— 50,  l’riuces-strect.  Coveutry-street. 

N.B.  Their  Splendid  Collection  of  Patterns  for  the  ensuing  year 
js  finished,  aud  ready  for  inspection. 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAPERIIANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

ET.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

• ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  No.  140  aud  141,  Old- 
street,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  liis  DECORATIVE  PAPERS,  lie  has  taken 
the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  MERRICK,  WILKINSON  and  Co., 
upon  which  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  be  lmppy  to  submit 
to  the  Trade  iu  geucral  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
which  will  be  added  all  the  large  collection  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
French  Chintzes,  aud  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Merrick,  Wilkiusou  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  has  been  successful  in 
purchasing  at  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  SI.,  IV.  and  Co.  E.  T.  Archer, 
at  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  lie  lias 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  and 
trusts  that  lie  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  and  support 
at  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  UXFORD-STREET, 
and  Nos.  140  and  141,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
promptitude  and  attention. 


TO  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

THE  Trade  are  respectfully  informed  that 

they  can  have  their  own  Range  and  Stove  Metal  made  up  in 
the  best  workmanlike  manner,  and  ou  the  lowest  terms,  by  J.  STE- 
PHENSON, Smith,  &c..  No.  64,  Great  T itch  field-street,  Marylcbone. 
Unexceptionable  references  can  be  given. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a BARGAIN,  about  1,500 

Fectof  PERKINS'  IIOT- WATER  PIPE,  in  good  condition, 
with  AVorm  to  ditto.  Can  be  viewed,  and  particulars  obtained,  by 
applying  at  No.  141,  Old-street,  Qo9well-strect. 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR.— BURBIDGE  and  HE ALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  Me.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  aud  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  aud  which  is  capable  of 
elleolually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo 
mical  manner. — BURBIDGE  and  HEADY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GAL A'ANIZED  IRON  ROpFINO  WORKS.South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  AA  orks, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roots, 
Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  nud  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  supplied. 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
•ally  to  these  articles,  which  they  arc  now  prepared  to  supply  iu 
anv  quantity  nud  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  arc  of  verv  beautiful  tone  and 
cheaper  tlmu  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Ordera  re- 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearing.— En- 

gineers  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c.,  &c.,  are  re- 
spectfully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  beariug  a higher  polish  than 
an v ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 
them. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  iu  various 
plain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure  liltlCIv- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  AVrouglit  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  TUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  AVells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-ineli  bore,  kept 

foi  ire.  jjENJ.  FOAVLER,  03,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TO  PLASTERERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

SUPERIOR  SINGLE  LATHS  £2  per 

Lond,  with  the  following  lengths,  and  the  number  of  Laths 
each  bundle  contains  :— 

10  Bundles,  4 ft.,  120  Laths. 

5 Bundles,  3!  ft,  130  „ 

5 Bundles,  3 ft,  140  „ 

8 Bundles,  2J  ft,  150  „ 

2 Bundles,  2 ft,  160  „ 

At  ARUN  DELL’S,  AVcbber-strect,  Black friars-road. 


M 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

1,200,000  OF  CAPITAL  ASSORTED  BRICKS. 

R.  MARSH  has  received  instructions  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  tlie  "Eagle  aud  Child,”  Forest 

Gate  (adjoining  the  Railway  Station),  near  AVanstead  Park,  ou 
THURSDAY,  December  2nd,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  in  Lots  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  all  purchasers,  ON  K Ail  I, LION  TAVO  H UN- 
DllED  THOUSAND  of  superior  Full-sized,  AV ashed,  very  Hard 
Stock  and  other  BRICKS.  The  Brickfield  is  situate  about  Haifa 
Mile  from  tlie  Forest  Gate  Station,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, abuts  on  the  Uford-road,  nud  within  a Mile-und-a-half  of 
AYater  CaiTinge.— The  lots  may  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  Hale; 
and  Catalogues  obtained  at  tlie  place  of  Sole,  the  various  Inns  in 
the  vicinity  ; of  Mr.  J.  C.  PETRIE,  near  tlie  Church,  AY anstead 
Park  ; and  at  Mr.  MARSH’S  Offices,  27,  Bucklersbury,  Mansiun 


UPPER  HOLLOAVAY.- Second  portion  ef  BRICK  At  AKER'S 
STOCK,  large  quantity  of  Scaffold  Poles,  Boards,  and  Pudlocks, 
Saint  John's  Brickfield;  Strong  Brick  Carts,  Hay  and  Dung 
ditto.  Light  Spring  Builder's  Cart,  Four  nearly  new  Pug  Mills, 
capital  Wash  Mill.  Two  Chalk  ditto  ; Elm  and  Oak  Trees,  700 
Feet  of  Elm  and  Deal  Planks,  about  2,iKH>  feck  run  of  six  feet 
high  close  Fencing,  quantity  of  open  ditto,  &c.,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises,  near 

the  Archway  Tavern,  Holloway,  on  AYEDNESDAY, 
November  17tli,  and  billowing  days,  at  Eleven  o’clock  each  day 
without  reserve,  by  order  of  Air.  George  Flowers,  who  is  about  de- 
clining the  Ilnckniakiug  Business  ; so  >,000  of  Excellent  Stock  and 
Place  BRICKS,  about  Twenty  Loads  of  Bats.  300  Chaldrons  of 
Prime  Ashes  and  Breeze,  about  Fifty  Tons  of  Chalk,  Thirty  Tons 
of  Soft  Sand,  150  yards  of  capital  Shingle,  suitable  for  concrete, 
large  Rick  of  Straw,  Alaterials  of  three  Sand  Houses,  about  100 
yards  of  old  Turf  Alould,  1,000  ditto  of  prime  old  drift.  Six  Box 
Barrows;  crowd'ng,  off,  bearing,  and  Navigators'  ditto  ; Reed  Hur- 
dles, 250  feet  run  of  A'ellow  Deal  Spouts,  Brickmakers’  Tools 
Ploughs.  Harrows,  and  other  Effects.— May  be  viewed.  Catalogues 
had  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer.  Tottenham.  The  Free- 
hold Land,  about  Sixteen  Acres,  to  be  Sold  or  will  be  Let  on  long 
term  for  Brickmaking  or  Building  purposes.  For  particulars  apply 
to  the  Auctioneer. 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY. 

PATENT-IMPROVED  and  PANELLED 

IRON  SAFES,  DOORS,  ROOMS,  CHESTS,  &c.-E.  TANN 
and  SONS' Patent  Reliance  Chemical  Compound -filled  Safe  stood 
the  test  at  the  late  fire,  with  loss  of  life,  at  AVater-lnue,  Black  friars, 
and  preserved  its  contents.  The  Safe  maybe  seen  at  tlie  Patent 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory,  1,  Hope- 
street,  Hackney -road.  Iron  Doors  for  party  walls,  Safes,  &c.,  kept 
in  stock.— N.B.’ The  Trade  supplied. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street,  St  Luke’s.— J.  J.  JON  ES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  lie 
can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Irou  Coping,  Baleouies,  AYindow  Guards, 
A'erandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Irou  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Punelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  AVater  Closet  AVork,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  AVlieels,  AVhecl  Plates,  &c. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  AVORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
AVater  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Aveights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  &c.,  always  in  stock. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Cliarles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  IIENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  AVAL  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLV ED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  iu  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  tor  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipe  Heads,  Shoes.  &c. 


LATENT  COPPER- WIRE  CORD. — 


Sash  Lines,  Hothouses,  Lightning  Conductors,  Hanging 

Clock  Cord,  and  various  other  purposes  for  which  hempen  rope  has 
hitherto  been  used.  This  new  and  valuable  l’atent  is  fast  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  hempen  cord,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to 
all  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  above.  Specimens 
of  the  AVire  Cord  maybe  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  No.  163, 
Feuchurch-strect,  London  ; AV.  T.  ALLEN,  Agent. 


SMI  1 II  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leicestcr-square.  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
ana  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
cau  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference ; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOIt-SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEAtENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL-BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  AVire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAAIPS,  &c.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
suggest)61116111  wluch  experience  and  practical  application  cau 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 

engines;  has,  Me. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSEPIPE  and  TURING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  arc.  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  iu  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
AVashers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  &o.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYN'E  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell- 
road.  London.  


COLLI  NGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufactory,  64.  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a gTeat 
variety  are  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  ooach-liouse, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a gate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  arc  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  may  bo  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  CHAH.  COLLINGE  and  Co.'s  Patent  Axlctree,  bugar-MUl, 
mid  Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory,  61,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  iuseoiirily  of  tho 

common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  Irom  the  Manutacturers,  Messrs. 

CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY,  AVillcuhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  63.  St.  Martin s-le- 
Graud,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 


IRON-AVORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blackfrlars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Cliim- 
ney-bars.  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
nud  Frames,  Lamps,  Me.,  Me.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices. — CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


18,  Cross-street,  AValworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Canicntcrs,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Me.,  Me. 

Black  Registers,  from  6i<L  per  in. and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars,  32.  IDs.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, AVrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright _ . . - 

3 ft.  3ft.  6 in.  4fk 

32.3a.  32.14s.  , A 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  m supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pull 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Me. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufivcturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 

SB.  6 In.  SBSin.  4 ft. 

£3  6s.  £3-  13s.  £3.  lCs.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Ileuly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  8feet  9 in.  4 ft 
£5. 15s.  £6. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d„  and  9d.  per  inch. 
Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3»d.,  and  4d. 


<MiUn  of  Jffltt  >“™TER 

STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  eflecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  iu  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  Saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F K. 
AVILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  AVarchouse,  No.  35,  UnsweU-strect, 
Finsbury-square,  near  AVhitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6<t  8d.  lOd.  20d. 


1 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4a  3d.  5a  6s.  6d.  7s.  6cL  10a  12a  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6jcL,  7d.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  lvitcncn  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
AVrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittinga 
3 ft,  £3.  Ss.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3. 12a  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 

LiBts  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Dames,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  M H.  Cox.  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the-Fields 
in  the  County  of  .Middlesex  : aud  published  by  the  said  Charles 
AVvman,  at  the  Office  of  “ TnE  Builder,”  2,  York -street.  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  November  13,  1847. 


& 


-No.  250. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a Youth,  who  has  studied 

drawing  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  a SITUA- 
TION either  in  an  Architect's  or  in  any  other  office  where  drawing 
would  be  of  advantage  to  him.— Address  to  A.  Z.,  Infant  School, 
Baker-street,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
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Price 3 -7. 

Stamped id. 
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Carved  House,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire  

Practical  Geometry : Conversion  of  Plano  Figures 

Early  and  Right-Directed  Patronage  to  Artists  

Notes  in  the  Provinces 

To  Prevent  Fracture  of  Gloss  in  Sashes  by  Vibration  

Railway  Jottings 

’ Suspension  of  Works 

Westminster  Court  of  Sewers 

Correspondence 

Miscellanea  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  SHOP  or 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER.  Reference 
miiy  be  had  of  my  late  employer,  having  beeu  in  that  situation 
nine  years.— Direct,  W.  B.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  Y'ork- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Ecclesiastical,  castellated, 

nnd  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  ENGLAND. 

By  JAMES  1IADFIELD,  Architect 
Containing  22  Plates  of  Measured  Drawings,  drawn  to  large 
scale,  of  the  most  admired  Examples  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

in  the  “ Architects' Journal,”  for  November,  the  reviewer  thus 
describe.'  this  valuable  Work  ' “ We  know  of  no  work  which,  with 
such  strictness  of  plan,  has  equal  practical  value.” 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.  Second  Series. 

12  Coloured  Plates  of  Villas  round  London.  21s. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.  First  Series. 

12  Plates,  21s.  A few  Copies  left. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Now  complete.  The  latest  Work  on  Shop  Fronts,  Street 
Elevations,  New  Railway  Towns,  and  a variety  of  Buildings  suit- 
able for  the  Country.  30  Large  Steel  Engravings.  22.  4s. 

SKETCHES  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS,  PAR- 

SON  AGE  HOUSES,  Ac.,  by  W.  PATTESSON.  24s.  In  this  work 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  tho  Plans. 

- Published  this  day. 

BEVERLEY  MINSTER.  Twelve  Select  Folio 

Plates.  Exteriors  and  Interiors  of  this  magnificent  Edifice,  beauti- 
fully Lithographed  by  Messrs.  Day,  from  original  Drawings  by 
J.  Johnson.  Esq.  30s. 

The  Publishers  offer  these  beautiful  Drawings  os  specially  adapted 
for  the  Student  in  Gothio 'Architecture. 


Messrs.  W.  and  Co.  have  also  just  published 

BOURNE’S  CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM - 

ENGINE.  Price  5s.,  or  7s.  as  a Pocket  Book. 


o 


63,  CHEAPSIDE.— FOR  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

NE  THOUSAND  THERMOMETERS 

may  be  selected  from  at  ONE  SHILLING  EACH,  ... 
BENNETT’S,  65,  CHEAPSIDE,  of  every  kind  ; in  Ivory,  Box- 
Wood,  and  Metal,  from  Is.  to  5b.  each,  for  Gardening,  Medical,  and 
General  Purposes. 

BAROMETERS  of  every  construction,  IV heel.  Pediment,  nnd 
Marine,  at  equally  low  prices.  All  kinds  made  to  order  for 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  DRAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; nnd  at  28,  Cross  8treet, 
Blackfriars  Road. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED.  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLTE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  sash.  nnd.  where  thorough  ventilation  without 


draught  is  required,  will  he  found  invaluable,  and  especially  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys. — Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  j,. 
nnd  W.  H.  JACKSON,  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young;  Man, 

EMPLOYMENT  in  Copying  or  Finishing  Plans.  Making 
out  Accouuts,  or  to  assist  generally  in  an  office.  The  Advertiser 
writes  a good  Business  Hand,  is  a good  Accountant,  and  has  good 
testimonials  us  to  character,  Ac.  Salary  required,  moderate,  of  by 
the  hour.— Address  to  F.  F.,  58,  Southamptou-street,  Pcntouville. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young;  Man, 

the  Sou  of  n Builder,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of 
CARPENTERS,  to  keep  Men’s  Time,  Ac,  Can  take  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Repair  of  Houbcs,  or  Alterations,  Ac.  Wages  mode- 
rate : no  objection  to  the  Country.  Good  reference  nnd  security  if 
required.—  Address  to  Y.  Z„  50,  Penton-strect,  Pentonvillo. 


Dr.  arnott’s  chtmney  venti- 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Polond-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders.  Gas-fitters  and  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnett's  Valve  for  tho 
V eq t flu t ion  of  Rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  Cd.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE.  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years' extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky-  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  no 


TO  DECCH 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  active  practical  Person, 

a SITUATION  as  CLERK  OF  WORKS,  or  to  take  the 
charge  of  an  Architect’s  Office  ; lias  had  much  experience  in  laying 
out  and  superintending  works ; is  an  excellent  draughtsman  in 
office  detail  and  working  drawings ; well  understands  specifications 
nnd  measuring  artificers’ works  ; age  thirty-nine  years;  first-rate 
references  submitted.— Address,  T.  T.  W.,  Port  Vale,  Hertford. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  30,  is  desirous  of 

obtaining  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  OF 
THE  WORKS  to  a Builder.  Is  a Carpenter  by  trade,  an  excellent 
Draughstman,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  various  branches 
connected  with  the  Building  department— Address  A.  M„  Royal 
Pier  Hotel,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  Middlesex. 


BUILDER  bas  a VACANCY  in  his 

office  for  a respectable  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE.— Apply, 
M.,  office  of"  The  Buildcr,"2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt  Garden. 


TO  respectable  Young;  Men  and  Sons  of 

Builders  who  may  he  desirous  of  IMPROVEMENT  in 
ARCHITECTURE  and  SURVEYING.— An  experienced  Practi- 
tioner devotes  a portion  of  his  time  in  giving  Instruction  ; and 
which  will  be  found  of  a superior  kind.— Address,  R.  B.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


E. 


c orators,  paperiianc.: 

T.  ARCHER,  of 


CONTRACTS. 

Guildhall,  November  15th,  1847. 

npiIE  Committee  for  Letting;  the  City  Lands 

JL  will  meet  at  GUILDHALL,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th 
day  of  November  instant,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  LETTING,  on  Building  Leases,  for  Sixty-one 
years,  from  Christmas  next,  a PIECE  of  GROUND,  on  the  north 
side  of  Narrow-street,  at  the  corner  of  Cross-street,  at  Rateliffe  ; 
and  a Large  PLOT  of  GROUND  on  the  east  side  of  Puddle  Dock, 
on  the  south  side  of  Upper  Thamcs-street.  and  on  the  north 
side  uf  the  river  Thames.  Also  to  receive  TENPERSfor  LETTING 
on  Leases,  for  Twenty-one  years,  from  Christmas  next,  a HOUSE, 
No.  19,  on  the  north  side  of  Rroad-street-buildinss  : Nos.  30,  29.  28, 
£7, 20.  and  25,  on  the  north  side  of  Reris-marks,  St.  Mar.v-axe  ; Nos. 
7 ’and  6,  on  the  west  side  of  Castle-street  Hounds’diteh  : and 
Nos.  7,  6.  6,  and  4,  on  the  north  side  of  Crcscent-pluce,  Blackfriars. 
— Further  particulars  may  be  ohtained,  and  plans  seen,  by  applying 
at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guildhall. 

TITOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  9ee  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  171  across  the  head,  out- 
ide  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  oscer- 
ain  this. 


LTKTNSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  and  White  Lius  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMfENT. — Testimonials 


sequently  superior  t 

the  Building  and  Lii__ — 

Ac.  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requi  . 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sanu. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street , West- 
minster. 


K 


EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestnictible  Stucco,  which 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  placeof  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millhauk-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 


G 


I ANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

of  the  late  Firm  of 

ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  No.  140  nnd  14],  Old- 

street,  bees  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  DECORATIVE  PAPERS,  he  has  taken 
the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  MERRICK.  WILKINSON  and  Co- 
upon which  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  be  happy  to  submit 
to  the  Trade  in  general  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
which  will  be  added  all  the  large  collection  of  Decorations,  Figtfres, 
French  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Merrick.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  has  been  successful  m 
purchasing  at  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  M.,  W.  nnd  Co.  E.  T.  Archer, 
at  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  nnd 
trusts  that  he  shall  continue  to  receive  thei r confidence  and  support 
at  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  OXE ORD-STREE1 , 
and  Nos.  140  and  141,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
promptitude  and  attention. 


GARRETT’S  PATENT  MORTISE 

BRICKS,  TILES,  and  FIRE  CEMENT.-These  Mortise 
Fire  Bricks,  with  the  Fire  Cement,  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  Furnaces,  lias-retorts, 
Cokeing-ovens,  Engine-boilers,  and  other  similar  purposes  where 
expensive  repairs  and  reconstructions  are  now  continually  required. 
By  the  increased  surface  of  joint  obtained,  they  afford  strength  and 
durability  approaching  to  indestructibility : every  joint  is  so  com- 
pletely sealed  with  the  Fire  Cement,  that  the  erection  becomes  a 
solid  piece  of  masonry. 

Testimonials  of  approbation  have  been  given  by  all  who  have 
used  them.  The  annexed  is  the  copy  just  received  from  the  Aiuslie 
Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company  :— 

193,  Piccadilly,  London,  Sept  20th,  1847. 
Sin— Having  erected  a set  of  Kilus,  whieli  are  patented  by  the 
Aiuslie  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company,  I built  the  l umaees 
with  your  Patent  Fire  Cement,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
most  intense  heat  for  several  months.  The  Brickwork  is  ns  perfect 
ns  it  was  the  day  it  was  built.  I feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  bear  testimony  to  its  valuable  properties  for  all  furnace  pur- 
poses, being  far  superior  to  any  Cement  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  Kilus  erected  at  Alpcrtou,  near  Harrow,  may  be 
seen  at  any  time.— 1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  Manager. 
To  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Garrett,  Stokc-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LI  ME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sots  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having; completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
his  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  WORKS.  MILL-WALL.  POPLAR, 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew's  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 

ARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.STEVENS and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
agaiust  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  onlv  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out Us  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
mnrblel  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  dnys,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enriohmentsof  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin.  , 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical,  'i  he  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To-be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  IS'!,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
ploce,  Liverpool. 

CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— For  SALE, 

well-manufactured  SLEEPERS,  of  Cedar,  Hemlock,  and 
Pine:  a few  thousands  left  on  hand.-I  or  particulars,  apply  to 
HAN'S  MARCHER  and  Co.,  li,  Parliament-street,  Hull. 


THE,  BUI  LI)  Eli 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
g S and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
fj  5 width  and  thickness,  from  J inch  to  H inch  t}>icK. 
t TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAN  KS.  SCAN  TLINUS,  SASH 
•<  SILLS,  &e.  , _ . 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilt  on-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


ALFRED  ROSLING  bees  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  Consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  in 
stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Fl  oor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness. 
Jnd  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine-prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship. — Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Banksidc.and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars. 


T A DAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare.MAHOGAJS? and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers' Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  icc.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile.  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths  ; Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

aud  BATTENS,  Ac.,' Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c„  Prepared.  .Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  dooks  and  curted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

GiiUnghiun-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvidere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 

thattherei — 

skirtings,  l 

rial  ure  so  certainly  ootaiueu.  in  snout  u :.  ur  grot  mg  uuu  ivuh.,.-- 
ing  a board  (although  curved',  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  aud  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  aud  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 

S moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by  an  assi- 
uous  att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  aud  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON’S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

rpHE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 
8 inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  ifor 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rotherhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasonin  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinks. e :no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  For  licenses  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  11. 
TANQUERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
23,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years'  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  3 to  lu  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A LARGE  SUPPLY  of  BRICKS, 

DRAINING  PIPES,  and  TILES,  of  every  description,  is 
now  ready  FOR  SALE.  Architectural  Tiles  and  Pottery  made  to 
order  on  the  shortest  notice.— Apply  to  Mr.  COPENER,  Langham 
Lodge  Brick,  Tile,  and  Pottery  Works,  near  Epping.  Essex.— Speci- 
mens of  the  above  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  ” The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  above  article  is  recommcuded 
as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
•e  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TTLES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  tile 
London  Agents.  Messrs. GRE1VE and  GRELLI ER.  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  GUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslte  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 r.M. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie.  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-station  of  the 

<- 1 . . London  aud  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
p H’VJ  1 emtio* yj-the  Great  Western  Railwav  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
— . ‘ stWtidh,  Regent -street,  London.  — All  communications  to  lie  nd- 

•n  _. d*esi4d-to  irr  WILLI  AM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  ofthe 

i • . Company.  Tendon.  191  a.  Piccadilly. 

■"  These.  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
walk,'  Ediiibulgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL.  133,  Buchauan-street, 
! Glasgow;  Mr}  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
‘ J?ENN Yr  and;  FINCH.  Penkridge,  Staffordshire  ; and  Messrs. 

I>RC%IMONl>  and  SON,  Dublin. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements.  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  aud  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed  — Apply  to  JOHN  I I L- 
KINGTON.  POLOKCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OIFICE, 
15  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD—  N. B.  Country  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  aud  arches. 


Mosaic  pavements. — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches.  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs, Baths.  Jic.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  has  been  lately  much  improved  m execution  nna 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture, may  he  seen  at  the  Works  or  the  sole  Patentee . ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


SAMUEL  GUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wlmrf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 
soleiy  his  ;— 

That  ARCHITECTURAL.  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’  WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  aud  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
as  his  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE. 

fUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

-i  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemagne.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  IS,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.  — Messrs.  Wm. 

WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 
Builders.  Stone  Merchants,  mid  Others,  that  they  have  opened 
QUARRIES  in  the  laud  adjoining  those  of  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Peto,  and  are  ready  to  supply  any  quantity  of  stone  on  the  shortest 
notice. 

This  VALUARLE  RTONE.so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (in  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  F orestsl 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  arc  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Mcssrs.Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


VM/'ELSH  SLATE  SLABS  of  the  Finest 

V ¥ Description,  and  planed  both  faces,  supplied  to  the  Trade 
at  the  same  prices  that  rough  Iself-faccd)  Slabs  are  being  sold  at 
the  principal  Slate  Wharfs  in  town.  A large  discount  is  also 
allowed,  or,  in  lieu  of  discount,  parties  ordering  150  feet  and 
upwards  may,  if  they  prefer  it.  have  the  Slabs  delivered,  carriage 
free,  to  any  canal  or  railway  point  within  fifty  miles  of  London. 

N.B.  Whole  cargoes  direct  from  the  Quarries.  Enamelled  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Slabs.  Mural  Tablets,  Baths.  Fonts.  & c.  Ac. 

Address.  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Belgrave- 
place. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MACH  E.  which  has  been  nlmont  universally  adupted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  b.v  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
dav  It  has  hcen  used  at  the  roval  palaoes,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Cnstlo.  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Oluh  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
v cars,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
tvs  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  heauty  ami  dura- 
bi  i tv.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
« a1  Is,  Ac.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mflchf;  ornaments,  with  a tariff,  price  £L — 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 


Papier  mache  and  carton  pierre. 

Just  published,  a LITHnGRAPHIC  VIEW  of  IRON- 
MONGERS’ H ALL,  Fenchurch-street. 

The  spacious  Ranquctting  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers  having  been  confided  to  Mc-srs.  J ACKSON  and  SONS 
for  redecoration  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
ings of  Ceiling.  Walls.  Dado,  Orchestra,  aud  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  in  their  PAPIER  MACIIE  and  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants, strap  work,  Ac.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  aud  gold  : the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
the  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  The  orchestra,  principal  entranco.  Master's  end, 
are  also  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
ready  for  sale,  at  their  Papier  Mftehfc  and  Carton  Pierre  Factory, 
49  and  50,  Rathbone-place.  prioo  7a  6d. 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  having  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-rood, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67,  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  begs  to  say  that  he  can  dow  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  hos^royed  to  be^unaffected  by  weather,  by  t; — 


or  by  injurious  gas.  l'le  invites  uttcutiou  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel  Theatres,  Churches, 
Cluh-liouses,  Ac.,  aud  lias  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  Con- 
sumers guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  : — 

1.  His  BURNERS  arc  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS.  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 

th2.'HwUnew  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  arc 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  cither  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 

3,  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public  ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
aud  Bat- wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

4 Ilis  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE.  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers  ; 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  tu  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s,  upwards.  , „ . 

PRICES :— Upright  Burners,  with  Conyngham  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  fis.  each  ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  witli  one  burner  and 
a set  ofthe  glass  combustion  chambers,  will  beforwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bo 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coni  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  60  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee.  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  aud  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim- 
neys and  lire -places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  lie  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  pateut  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery. thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Iniuuction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

fr*THEK PRICES^ ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
oonvex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  b.v  this  Patentl  is 
the  only  safe  aud  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  os 
nnv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

R.  and  C,  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  ns  other 
makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  whioh  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS.  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP-FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental  ; handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  aud  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at  Deptford, 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cuttiug-ma- 
cliineH  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  lie  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


Bj?  jfter  jJHaicstp’s 


Hopal  betters  patent. 


FELT, 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 


used  by 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “ DRY  II  AIll  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
Laurence  Pountncy  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 


THOS.  JNO.  CROGGI 


ifflfTE 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

Ropal  letters  patent. 

F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bun  hill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company.  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  understates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-squarc. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
sn.mil  Ti,,'  tvn  .--it,  bo  eut  to  auy  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples 

•hi,  i.f  I, it  urit.li  TP4V"'nvl  ,r"  ' “ -*  ’ : r 


Jid  the  i 


r of  applying  it.  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years’  experience,  frou 


F -It.  for  covering  Boilers.  &o.  i*  alsi  m lU’ifacttired.  bv  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respect- 
full v enjoined  ’ > send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  meins  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  aud  in 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tup;  only  works  in  Great 
BriboU)Where  the  above  roofing  is  made  arc  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW 

Roofs  covered,  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  W est- 
minster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  o‘f  Parliament-  A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ItttCbeD 


SATURDAY , NOVEMBER  20,  1847. 

HE  snow-ball  gathers  as  it 
rolls.  The  echoes  of  the 
cry  for  sanatory  reform  are 
heard  from  many  places. 
Those  who  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  for  it,  because  of 
want  of  knowledge,  are  beginning  to  join  in 
the  agitation,  impelled  by  those  who  do  ; and 
| before  long,  the  demand  being  universal  will 
i be  irresistible,  and  men  will  no  longer  be  per- 
i mitted  to  die  by  thousands  before  their  time, 

1 or  suffer  the  wholesale  waste  of  happiness  and 
wealth  which  has  so  long  gone  on.  The  cry 
is  becoming  fashionable, — it  is  to  be  hoped 
i there  will  not  be  with  the  much  cry,  “ little 
wool,” — and  the  newspapers  record  in  every 
! column  lectures  on  health  of  towns,  deaths 
from  impure  air,  improvements  in  sewerage, 

! reports  of  parishes  on  their  own  abominable 
• condition,  and  “grand  demonstrations  in  favour 
I of  a sound  and  comprehensive  sanatory  bill.” 

| Go  into  the  provincial  mechanics’  institu- 
i tions,  and  you  will  hear  one  lecturer  say, — 

1 “ Whilst  men  are  interested  in  putting  up  half. 

a-dozen  tenements  where  there  is  only  space 
| for  two— whilst  the  population  are  crowded 
: together  in  alleys,  and  lanes,  and  yards,  without 
I light, orair,  or  room,  or  water,  or  drains — whilst 
i every  sanatory  law  is  neglected— every  precau- 
tion set  at  nought,  and  all  the  ordinary  injunc- 
tions of  Providence  disregarded — so  long  will 
there  be  high  mortality,  high  poor-rates,  and 
great  suffering ; and,  unless  the  Government 
interfere,  no  effort  of  philanthropy,  or  exer- 
tions of  individuals,  can  prevent,  or  even  mi- 
tigate, the  evils  complained  of.  The  dwellings 
I of  the  poor,  in  addition  to  being  surrounded 
by  adverse  circumstances,  are  often  structu- 
rally bad — the  walls  are  of  insufficient  thick- 
ness—the  basement  insufficiently  elevated,  and 
unprovided  with  the  appliances  which  comfort 
and  health  require.  The  sites  on  which  they 
I are  placed  are  frequently  damp,  low,  marshy, 
and  undrained  ; and  so  frail  in  their  construc- 
tion, that,  were  they  to  stand  alone  instead  of 
being  built  in  a line,  they  would  almost  certainly 
give  way.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  disease  prevails  as  it  does  amongst 
them  — and  that  fever,  rheumatism,  ague,  and 
debility,  thin  their  ranks,  and  convert  a hale 
and  robust  population  into  a pale,  sickly,  and 
diseased  one.  The  State — whose  pillars  and 
support  are  the  labouring  classes — becomes 
enfeebled  by  a physically  deteriorated  people  ; 
and  health,  the  greatest  blessing  and  bulwark 
of  nations  as  of  individuals,  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  attention  to  those  external  circum- 
stances on  which  the  physical  condition  of  man 
is  dependent.” 

And  while  this  is  being  said  in  Southampton, 
another  in  London  is  shewing,  that  the  waste 
of  money  caused  by  defective  structural 
arrangements  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
be  less  than  twenty  millions  sterling,  the  re- 
sult of  20,000  deaths  and  200,000  cases  of  un- 
necessary sickness, — and  winding  up  a forcible 
address  with  such  cheering  anticipations  as 
these: — “The  measure  announced  in  three 
successive  speeches  from  the  Throne,  and 
brought  forward  in  two  successive  Parliaments, 
will  soon  be  again  offered  to  your  acceptance. 
How  are  you  prepared  to  receive  it?  Happily, 


whatever  the  fate  of  the  measure,  the  sanatory 
cause  is  safe : it  rests  upon  a foundation  not 
to  be  shaken  ; it  is  firmly  built  upon  Truth, 
Mercy  and  Justice.  It  may  be  resisted  for  a 
time;  but  it  will  assuredly  triumph.  Justice 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  spurious  charity 
which  now  wears  the  garb  of  mercy;  preven- 
tion shall  be  substituted  for  publication,  and 
economy  for  waste  ; and  the  hideous  form  of 
vulgar  and  ignorant  selfishness,  red  with  all  the 
blood  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  dark  with  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
mankind,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot,  while 
the  radiant  form  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
upheld  by  law  and  liberty,  prompted  by 
charity,  and  guided  by  justice,  will  reascend 
her  recovered  throne,  and  rule  over  a world, 
the  smiling  abode  of  health,  peace,  and 
plenty.” 

This  delightful  result,  however,  is  still  a 
long  way  off : its  achievement  will  need  many 
and  continuous  efforts, — efforts  which  for  their 
own  sake  all  are  bound  to  assist  in  making. 
Again  and  again  we  must  repeat  that  every 
person,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  is  person- 
ally and  selfishly  interested  in  preserving  the 
health  not  merely  of  his  neighbours,  but  of  all 
the  world  ! If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  recall 
this  one  fact,  that  the  cholera  which  reached 
England  in  1831  broke  out  at  Jessore,  near 
Calcutta,  in  1817,  and  destroyed  10,000  per- 
sons of  all  grades,  through  inattention  to  the 
miserable  circumstances  under  which  the 
pariahs  of  that  province  lived  ! Those  who 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  measures  to  give 
good  supplies  of  light,  pure  air,  and  good 
water,  to  all  classes,  may  themselves  fall  be- 
neath a fever,  generated  by  the  want  of  these 
requisites  in  an  obscure  court  far  away  from 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Much,  as  we  said,  has  to  be  done : look  at 
the  recent  reports  from  Hackney,  where  two 
children  were  killed  by  the  noxious  vapours 
from  an  uncovered  drain  or  accumulation  of 
filth ; from  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and 
George-the-Martyr,  where  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  state 
of  the  cesspools  ; from  Pimlico,  close  to  the 
Palace,  even  worse  ; from  the  wealthy  parish 
of  Marylebone,  and  numerous  other  places. 

The  report  from  the  last-named  parish, 
Marylebone,  takes  a very  formal  shape,  and  is 
an  important  document,  shewing  the  industry 
and  acumen  of  the  committee  by  whom  it  was 
drawn  up.  It  points  out  that  no  fewer  than 
2S0  streets  and  ways  are  wholly  without 
sewers,  and  remonstrates  in  strong  terms 
against  the  constitution  and  management  of 
the  Sewers’  Commission. 

As  to  the  abominable  window-tax  (the  tax 
on  light,  health,  and  morality),  the  report 
says : — “ Under  the  head  of  lighting,  and  in 
connection  with  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject,  as  regards  all  attempts  at  sanatory 
improvement,  your  committee  cannot  but  call 
on  the  vestry  most  strenuously  to  urge  once 
more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislaturetheabsolute  necessity, 
if  there  be  any  thing  like  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  proposers  of  sanatory  measures,  of  re- 
pealing that  most  unjust  and  unequal  and  ob- 
noxious tax,  which  places  a heavy  penalty  on 
the  formation  of  all  openings  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  the  free  admission  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
health.  So  long  as  the  window-tax  continues 
to  render  the  habitation  of  all  classes,  and  of 
the  poor  especially,  gloomy,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure, no  attempts  at  a partial  remedy  of  minor 
evils  can  be  attended  with  success.  The  re- 
medy of  this  crying  grievance  is  so  simple, 


and  so  completely  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  that  its  continuance  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a convincing  proof  of  indifference 
to  the  most  obvious  and  practical  means  of 
carrying  out  real  measures  of  sanatory  reform.” 
In  respect  of  intramural  burial,  the  committee 
come  to  the  self-evident  conclusion  that  the 
practice  is  too  highly  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  under  a prudent  system  of 
sanatory  regulations,  and  they  show  very  good 
reasons  why,  with  respect  to  St.  John’s  ground, 
in  this  parish,  “the  subject  of  further  inter- 
ment there  will  shortly  require  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  vestry.”  In  the  upper 
portion  of  this  ground,  containing  about  three 
acres,  42,542  bodies  have  been  placed  within 
the  last  twenty-four  years  ! 

Leaving  this  report  for  a while,— the  ques- 
tion of  burial  in  towns  daily  acquires  addi- 
tional importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  unpreju- 
diced persons, — the  necessity  of  its  prevention 
more  evident.  The  recent  exposures  relative 
to  Enon  Chapel,  and  other  receptacles  of  the 
sort,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  have  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
press.  A writer  in  the  Bridgewater  Times , 
who  had  specially  visited  the  place,  says  for- 
cibly : — 

“ Since  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  in  1839, 
no  fresh  burial  has  taken  place  ; the  property 
has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  chapel, 
which  was  once  used  as  a place  of  worship,  is 
now  turned  into  a dancing-hall,  for  the  delight 
of  those  who  can  pay  sixpence  for  a ticket. 
Over  this  charnel-house  of  corruption  are  these 
revelries  held;  and  the  malignant  gases  which 
permeate  through  every  fissure,  are  inspired 
by  the  crowds  who  have  nightly  visited  this 
nest-egg  of  corruption.  In  its  neighbourhood 
fever  is  always  in  possession,  and  the  mortality 
is  fearful ; but  who  has  cared,  or  who  cares 
for  this?  The  poor  wretches  whose  poverty 
compels  them  to  locate  there,  are  lar  too 
anxious  to  gain  a livelihood  to  count  the  cost  of 
health  at  which  they  obtain  it.  Death  over- 
takes them — they  perish,  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring burial  place  they  balance  accounts 
with  their  survivors,  by  rotting,  and  dissemi- 
nating amongst  them  the  same  dangerous  ele- 
ments which  cut  them  off  before  their  time. 
And  thus  the  game  goes  on  : the  living  tread 
upon  the  dead,  fill  up  their  vacant  places,  and 
leave  no  blank  ; and,  in  their  turn,  the  dead 
cut  down  the  living.  And  who,  we  ask  again, 
cares  for  these  things  ? Were  we  to  draw 
our  conclusions  from  any  appearance  of  actual 
reform  in  the  system,  we  should  answer,  ‘ No 
one.’  There  is  little  evidence  of  a care  for 
these  things  by  any  amendment  for  the  better 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  But 
yet,  if  we  watch  the  growing  movement,  it  evi- 
dences that  there  are  some  who  care,  who  work 
and  strive  with  perseverance  and  with  energy 
to  effect  a reform  in  this  particular.  Sanatory 
reform  is  a popular  subject.  Improved  sew- 
erage, better  ventilation,  and  facilities  for 
bathing  and  washing,  are  the  topics  of  the 
day  ; and  valuable  agents  they  each  and  all 
are  in  the  great  work  of  improvement.  But 
what  avails  a better  drainage,  when  the  sewers 
only  form  a quicker  vehicle  for  the  transit  of 
impure  gases,  which  percolate  through  them 
from  surrounding  burial  grounds?  And  what 
avails  ventilation,  when  the  air  we  breathe 
passes  over,  and  is  impregnated  with  the 
deadly  vapours  from  a churchyard  ? What  is 
the  use,  in  fact,  of  attempting  to  purify  the  air, 
when  the  nuisance  which  poisons  it  remains, 
and  increases  daily  and  hourly  ? ” 

Mr.  Savage  Landor,  in  his  “ Pericles  and 
Aspasia,”  makes  satirical  reference  to  this 
abuse  in  a passage  which,  although  it  only 
refers  to  a part  of  the  subject,  and  includes  an 
abomination  of  another  sort,  we  are  led  to 
quote.  One  of  his  characters  is  rehearsing  the 
tales  of  a travelled  friend,  and  says, — 

“ButLysicles  will  appear  to  you  to  have 
assumed  a little  more  than  the  fair  privileges 
of  a traveller  in  relating,  that  the  people  have 
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so  imperfect  a sense  of  religion  as  to  bury 
the  dead  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the 
priests  so  avaricious  as  to  claim  money  for  the 
permission  of  this  impiety.  He  told  us  fur- 
thermore, that  he  had  seen  a magnificent  tem- 
ple, built  on  somewhat  of  a Grecian  model,  in 
the  interior  of  which  there  are  many  flat  mar- 
bles, fastened  with  iron  cramps  against  the 
walls,  and  serving  for  monuments.  Continuing 
his  discourse,  he  assured  us  that  these  monu- 
ments, although  none  are  ancient,  are  of  all 
forms  and  dimensions^  if  the  Thracians  were 
resolved  to  waste  and  abolish  the  symmetry 
they  had  adopted;  that  they  are  inscribed  in  an 
obsolete  language,  so  that  the  people  whom 
they  might  animate  and  instruct,  by  recording 
brave  and  virtuous  actions,  pass  them  care- 
lessly by,  breaking  off  now  and  then  a nose 
from  a conqueror,  and  a wing  from  an  agatho- 
demon.” 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  with  health 
not  beauty,  and  we  leave  the  quaint  writings  of 
Landor  for  a letter  by  an  Inspector  of  the  City 
Police,  setting  forth  an  amount  of  illness  and 
death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbican,  in 
the  city,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  exhalations 
from  a burial-ground  in  Golden-lane,  frightful 
to  contemplate  if  correct.  The  truth  of  the 
communication  has  since  been  denied  by  the 
Guildhall  Court  of  Sewers,  the  noxious  gases 
spoken  of  being  ascribed  to  the  gully-hole  of 
the  sewer  and  the  water  from  a steam-engine. 
The  contradiction,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  conclusive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
matter  will  be  further  investigated. 

This  statement  was  forcibly  dwelt  on  by  Mr. 
Bond  Cabbell  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  he 
took  the  chair  at  a public  meeting  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  called  expressly 
to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  a sound  and 
comprehensive  Sanatory  Bill,  and  so  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers. 

At  this  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved, — “That  the 
drainage  and  sewage  of  the  metropolis  are 
very  insufficient ; the  cleansing  of  the  streets 
exceedingly  imperfect ; the  supply  of  water 
lamentably  deficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in 
quality;  that  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead 
in  the  midst  of  the  living  produces  great  de- 
moralization, and  grossly  violates  the  sanctity 
of  the  grave;  that  these,  among  other  evils, 
entail  enormous  and  unnecessary  expenses 
upon  the  people,  and  lead  to  a great  deterio- 
ration of  health  and  fearful  destruction  of 
life.” 

And  further,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton,  M.P.,  “ that  this  meeting  deplores  the 
apathy  generally  evinced  by  the  public  relative 
to  the  evils  referred  to  in  the  preceding  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  the  absence  of  an  uniform 
law  which  would  enable  the  Government  to 
exercise  an  efficient  control  over  local  admi- 
nistrative bodies  ; and  that  this  meeting  pledges 
itself  to  support  the  Government,  in  any  efforts 
made  by  it  to  pass  a sound  and  comprehensive 
sanatory  measure.” 

The  Sanatory  Commissioners  are  pursuing 
their  examinations,  and,  if  we  understand 
rightly,  have  lately  received  some  important 
evidence  touching  the  size,  form,  and  con- 
struction of  sewers, — of  this,  however,  all  in 
good  time. 

In  aid  of  the  movement,  happily  commenced, 
the  “ Metropolitan  Health  of  Towns’  Associa- 
tion ” have  issued  the  first  number  of  a monthly 
“Journal  of  Public  Health.”  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  but  it  will  need  to  be  carried  out 
more  efficiently  than  the  first  number  promises, 
if  it  is  to  have  much  effect.  Moreover  the 
price  charged  for  it  is  too  great.  Under  the 
head  of  “Correspondence”  in  this  journal 
there  is  a slashing  exposure  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets’  Commission  of  Sewers,  which  would 


doubtless  attract  attention  if  the  Commission 
were  not  now  virtually  defunct.  Dc  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum  ! 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on 
Monday,  the  15th,  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  Mons.  Firrnin  Epellet,  and 
Major-General  Howard  Vyse,  M.P.,  were 
elected  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 
Mons.  Epellet,  who  is  the  architect  of  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  has  recently 
completed  the  town-hall  of  St.  Omer,  which 
has  the  peculiarity  of  including  a theatre  with- 
iu  its  walls. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Knowles’  plan  of 
the  Parthenon,  presented  amongst  other  dona- 
tions, Mr.  Donaldson  remarked,  that  it  shewed 
that  a joint  in  the  pavement  came  under  the 
centre  of  each  column  in  the  naos,  quite  con- 
trary lo  modern  practice.  The  speaker  had 
always  thought  there  must  have  been  some 
communication  between  the  naos  and  the 
opisthodormis,  to  enable  the  priests  to  get  at 
the  treasures  kept  there  without  going  outside 
the  building. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  appearances  were  not  in 
favour  of  such  a belief:  there  were  no  indica- 
tions of  a doorway. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  then  gave  some  account  of 
a species  of  trappean  or  porphyritic  stone 
used  in  Devonshire  for  building  purposes,  and 
presented  specimens  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. Crediton  Church,  and  other  structures 
in  that  neighbourhood  are  built  of  it.  It  is  of 
igneous  formation  (ranking  with  lava,  clinkers, 
&c.),  full  of  bubbles,  afterwards  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime  : melted  felspar  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  stone.  Mr.  Smith  said  it 
differed  much  in  durability,  and  was  found  to 
be  less  depended  on  as  it  approached  a grey 
colour. 

Being  asked  whether  setting  it  in  the  line 
of  its  bed  made  any  difference  in  its  durability, 
the  reader  said  the  line  of  bed  could  not  be 
detected.  F urther,  he  thought  in  respect  of  lime 
stones,  such  as  the  oolites,  Bath  stone,  Caen 
stone,  &c.,  nothing  was  gained  by  setting  them 
in  the  way  of  their  beds:  the  sandstones  were 
different.  In  Caen  stone  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  to  say  positively,  merely  from  exa- 
mination of  a block,  which  was  the  direction  of 
its  bed.  As  to  the  value  of  this  stone,  the  best 
of  it  was  very  durable,  but  a great  difference 
was  to  be  found  in  different  specimens  of  it. 
As  a general  rule,  the  finer  the  grain  of  the 
oolites  the  more  likely  they  were  to  decay: 
the  coarse  lasts  longer.  The  best-looking 
work  was  the  least  likely  to  endure.  The 
darker  coloured  Caen  stone  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Godwin  said,  the  question  was  one  of 
so  much  importance,  that  he  would  venture  to 
refer  the  meeting  to  some  experiments  on  Caen 
stone,  made  recently  at  Mr.  Cubitt’s,  which 
shewed,  without  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  in  either  case,  that  of  two  pieces  of 
Caen  stone  the  size  of  a brick,  one,  whereof 
the  bed  was  parallel  with  the  pressing  surfaces, 
required  fifty  tons  to  crush  it;  while  the  other, 
wherein  the  bed  was  at  right  angles  with  the 
pressing  surfaces,  was  crushed  by  thirty 
tons.* 

Mr.  Poynter  said  it  was  worth  notice,  that 
the  mullions  of  the  windows  in  Henry  Seventh’s 
chapel  at  Westminster,  which  throughout  were 
placed  contrary  to  the  line  of  the  bed,  were  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation. 

The  chairman  said,  this  was  quite  compa- 
tible with  Mr.  Godwin’s  statement.  The  mul- 
lions of  windows  had  little  or  no  weight  to 
carry, — to  ensure  their  preservation,  the  main 
consideration  was  to  prevent  their  absorbing 
moisture,  and  this  was  better  effected  by 
placing  the  bed-line  of  the  stone  vertically 
rather  than  horizontally. 

It  was  remarked  that  Caen  stone  contains 
nodules  of  clay,  and  is  very  deceptive, — the 
saw  often  discovering  vents  and  faults  in  the 
soundest- looking  blocks.  The  nodules  in 
question,  even  though  apparently  sound,  are 
soon  affected  by  the  frost, and  the  block  spalters. 

Mr.  Donaldson  gave  a full  account  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  and 
a description  of  the  design  for  completing  the 
fp9ade,  submitted  to  the  Institute  by  the  Cava- 
liere  Niccolo  Matas.  To  this  paper  we  shall 

* See  p.  537,  ante. 


probably  refer  again.  It  included  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  dome,  second  in  size  only  to 
that  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  it  long  preceded, 
erected  by  the  scientific  Brunelleschi. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  en- 
sued, Mr.  I’Anson  remarked  on  the  great  in- 
terest of  this  building,  as  standing  between  the 
mediaeval  and  revived  classic  buildings.  In 
point  of  construction  it  was  more  perfect  than 
St.  Peter’s,  and  a noble  testimony  to  the  skill 
of  Brunelleschi.  As  regarded  Cav.  Matas’s 
design,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  seemed  a 
happy  adaptation. 

The  chairman  said  the  design  appeared  cre- 
ditable to  the  architect,  and  as  Cav.  Matas 
sought  the  opinion  of  the  Institute,  the  meet- 
ing would  probaby  record  it  by  a vote, 
which  might  have  reference  only  to  its  general 
effect. 

Several  members  objected  to  commit  the 
Institute  to  an  opinion  without  due  considera- 
tion, and,  indeed,  to  the  expediency  of  giving 
such  opinions  on  proposed  works,  even  with 
all  materials  for  judging  before  them  : ulti- 
mately, however,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  design,  and  report  upon  it  to 
the  members. 

We  fully  agree  with  those  who  objected  to 
this  course,  and  hope  that  the  committee  will 
report  that  they  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  design.  A con- 
trary course  will  lead  to  much  inconvenience, 
and  may  be  productive  of  harm.  Once  esta- 
blish a precedent,  and  a refusal  to  give  an 
opinion  will  amount  to  a condemnation,  while 
an  assent  in  all  cases  will  involve  a great  deal 
of  useless  trouble  and  responsibility.  More- 
over, it  may  happen  that  several  architects  have 
submitted  designs  for  an  intended  work, — the 
present  may  be  a case  in  point,  for  aught  we 
know, — and  one  who  should  forward  his  projet 
to  the  Institute  and  obtain  their  approval, 
might  be  inferior  to  another,  though  the  author 
of  a good  design,  yet  armed  with  the  Bull 
from  Grosvenor-street,  be  enabled  to  carry  off 
the  prize,  and  so  injustice  would  be  done. 
The  committee,  appointed  to  consider  what 
opinion,  if  any,  shall  be  forwarded  to  Florence 
in  support  of  this  design,  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  the  words  of  a phrenological  friend 
of  ours,  who,  when  asked  by  young  ladies  in 
dainty  drawing-rooms  to  “feel  their  heads,” 
and  report  their  characters,  usually  replies, — 
“ As  I must  either  flatter  your  vanity  or  wound 
your  feelings,  without  any  probability  of  doing 
good  in  either  case,  and  may,  moreover,  com- 
mit myself,  young  women’s  heads  being  very 
deceptive,  1 do  not  think  it  desirable  to  accede 
to  your  request.” 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

MONOPOLY  PLEADS  ITS  OWN  CAUSE  QUIETLY  BEFORE 
T1IE  COMMONS. 

A special  pleading,  without  much  more 
scruple,  yet  without  much  less  ingenuity,  than 
that  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  displayed  by 
the  trimming  barrister  in  defending  the  cause 
of  his  all- but-doomed  and  more  than  ‘ uneasy 
feeling  ’ client  at  the  bar  of  Justice,  might  have 
been  shrewdly  anticipated  from  the  effective 
and  convenient  permission  granted  to  gas 
companies  by  the  Parliamentary  ‘ order,’  to 
‘ tell  their  own  story,’  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments of  profit  and  loss,  and  other  detail,  which 
parties  asked  ‘ what  they  have  to  say  in  their 
own  defence,’  are  well  assured  ‘ may  be  used 
against  them  ’ on  their  trial, — even  at  the  Bar  of 
the'  Commons  ’ both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament  assembled.  But  if  the  immense 
array  of  figures  constituting  the  ‘ abstract  of 
returns  ’ called  for  by  that  terror  of  evil-doers, 
Mr.  Hume,  was  really  meant  by  the  gas-house 
authorities  as  a special  pleading  in  their  own 
behalf, — instead  of  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  far  less  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  runs  an 
imminent  risk  of  being  used  much  more  against 
than  in  favour  of  their  own  past  and  present 
course  of  management, — or  rather  of  misma- 
nagement, both  of  their  own  best  interests  and 
the  interests  of  that  public  for  whosebehoof  they 
act,  or  ought  to  act,  as  faithful  trustees  of  certain 
legacies,  gifts,  or  bounties  of  nature  and  of 
science  long  since  bequeathed  to  them  for  the 
common  good.  For  a more  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  that  course  than  their  own  returns 
present,  no  twelve  honest  men  in  a jury-box 
could  have  the  heart  to  pronounce  without  that 
sop  to  a sensitive  mind,  even  imaginary  ‘ miti- 
gating circumstances.’  From  beginning  to 
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end, in  short, these  instructive  returns  constitute 
one  continuous  1 running-  commentary’  on,  and 
corroboration  of,  what  we  have  so  oft  reiterated, 
both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  namely, 
that,  would  companies  only  consider  the  history 
of  “ their  own  experience  as  aclass— experience 
thrust  on  them  per  force  indeed,  but  not  the 
less  instructive,” — they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
“ be  assured  of  the  fact,  that  they  themselves, 
no  less  than  the  public,  would  be  equally  and 
much  more  satisfactorily  benefited  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  smaller  profits  on  lower  prices, 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  the  endless  demand 
to  which  an  immense  reduction  in  the  charges 
yet  insisted  on  would  inevitably  lead, — a de- 
mand which  can  only  arise  out  of  such  a pre- 
vious reduction  of  price,  whether  voluntary  or 
by  compulsion  an  assurance,  moreover,  in 
support  of  which  we  also  appealed  to  “ the 
frequent  experience  of  Government  in  effecting 
great  and  wide-spread  benefits  to  the  public, — 
without  the  slightest  disadvantage,  nay,  with 
positive  advantage  to  the  revenue, — by  immense 
reductions  of  taxation  upon  articles  in  general 
use,” — or  that  might,  could,  should,  or  would 
be  thus  extended  into  truly  general  use. 

But  with  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  general 
rule, — that  as  surely  as  the  price  is  grumblinglv 
and  reluctantly  reduced,  so  surely  are  the 
diffusion  and  the  ‘ dividends  ’ at  once  and  pro- 
portionately increased, — as  indeed  in  circum- 
stances such  as  these  they  scarcely  deserve  to 
be, — and,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  surely  as  the 
reduction  of  price  is  resisted,  so  surely  are  the 
diffusion  and  the  dividends  nipt  in  the  bud, — 
we  do  notmean forthwith  to  quit  this  instructive 
phase  of  the  present  interesting  and  important 
subject : rather  ought  we  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
tails, and  thus  to  impress  the  rule,  if  possible, 
on  the  hitherto  impenetrable,  and  self- 
sacrificing  even  while  self-seeking,  dispensers, 
or  withholders  rather,  of  the  light.  For  the 
sake  ot  those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  re- 
quire no  such  hammering  of  facts  into  the 
region  of  ideas,  we  shall  inflict  as  little  of  the 
tedium  of  this  process  as  we  possibly  can,  con- 
sistently with  justice  to  our  own  anticipations 
and  to  what  we  have  just  declared  of  the  facts 
themselves.  And  the  more  especially  so,  since 
we  do  believe,  after  all,  that  now,  the  less 
hopeless  or  more  enlightened  and  enterprizing 
of  the  gas  directors  themselves,  alive  to  their 
own  self-preservation  and  self-interest,  will  be 
at  length  triumphantly  convinced,  by  their  own 
returns,  that  we  were  right  in  so  long  insisting 
on  a steady  and  rapid  and  immense  reduction 
of  prices  below  the  present  average  : so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  now,  at  length,  they  will  clearly 
see  that  the  sooner  they  come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  public  expectation  the  better  for  them- 
selves, no  less  than  for  the  public. 

But  though  freely  admitting  the  relative 
merits  of  this  very  instructive  return,  we  can- 
not proceed  to  our  task  without,  in  the  first 
place,  formally  entering  our  protest  against 
one  defect,  and  a vital  one  it  is,  in  its  absolute 
merits,  as  a fair  and  candid  response  to  the 
public  demand  of  a clear  accounting  of  stew- 
ardship. With  the  exception  of  the  significant 
glimpse  afforded  by  a single  admission  of  the 
administration  of  a bonus  along  with  the  divi- 
dends in  the  case  of  the  Exeter  company,  and 
of  another  equally  singular  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  invention  at  all,  along 
with  a disclaimer  of  the  fact,  doubtless  felt  to 
be  urgently  advisable,  that  any  bonus  has  ever 
there  been  given,  namely  at  Halifax,— as  pro- 
found a silence  reigns  "throughout  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  returns 
upon  the  important  item  of  bonuses,  as  if 
no  such  convenient  cloak  had  ever  been  con- 
ceived by  any  of  their  expert  manufacturers, 
for  covering  too  large  profits,  and  for  trim- 
ming and  clipping  the  current  ‘ dividends’  of 
the  gaseous  realm  into  more  or  less  unobtru- 
sive dimensions,  not  so  very  likely  to  attract  the 
admiring  gaze  of  would-be  competitors,  in  this 
golden  age,  when  the  chief  good  of  man  is  a 
sterling  “ bonus  varying  from  35  to  85  per 
cent.,”  as  one  current  advertisement  incident- 
ally has  it — not  a gas  company’s,  to  be  sure  : 
indeed,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of ‘revealing  too  much  ’ byadvertis- 
ing bonuses.  But  can  it  indeed  be  possible  that 
none  have  been  returned  simply  because  none 
haveeverbeen  given?  Or,  do  not  the  one  or  two 
solitary  and  inadvertent  exceptions  prove  the 
rule  ? Y et,  if  the  rule,  how  can  tbe  discrepancy 
be  at  all  feasibly  explained  ? why,  simply  thus : 
The  Commons  called  for  “ the  rate  per  cent. 


of  dividend  to  the  shareholders  or  proprietors 
on  their  shares  in  each  year;”  but  they  did 
not  call  for  an  account  of  bonuses  at  all,"  and, 
consequently,  the  gas  companies  under  parlia- 
mentary law  wrere  only  acting  up  to  their  in- 
structions, and  nothing  more,  in  volunteering 
nothing  more  than  they  were  called  upon  to 
give.  So  thus  it  happens  that  full  many  a 
bonus,  doubtless, — nay,  full  many  an  optimus— 
has  been  quietly  left  in  the  shadowy  and  ob- 
scure perspective,  where  it,  no  doubt,  loves  to 
vegetate,  and  fructify,  and  blush  unseen,— too 
diffident,  ‘too  truthful,’  to  ‘reveal’  itself 
‘ too  much  ’ to  any  but  to  those  happy  share- 
holders on  whom  it  is  destined  to  waste  its 
sweets. 

And  that  we  have  here  placed  this  interesting 
subject  in  its  proper  point  of  view, is  sufficiently 
and  significantly  attested  by  one  rather 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  curious  correlations 
and  contrasts  displayed  in  these  much  more 
ostensible  than  real  revelations  of  the  secrets 
of  the  gas-house,  namely,  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  few  instances  where  no  bonuses  can  or  will 
be  really  called  for  or  abstracted  on  any  pre- 
tence from  the  ‘dividends’  of  which  they  ought 
to  constitute  an  integral  or  at  the  least  a frac- 
tional portion, — instances  such  as  those  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  where  the  manufacture  of 
gas  is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  or  other 
public  authorities,  and  where  the  profits  are 
expended  on  public  improvements  or  other 
public  purposes, — there  is  a steady,  strong,  and 
honest-looking  phalanx  of  dividends  or  nett 
profits,  uniformly  exhibited,  which,  indeed  con- 
trasts, in  a singular  manner,  with  the  returns 
from  some  of  the  more  self  seeking  establish- 
ments, such  as  those  of  the  metropolis. 

Now,  will  any  one  believe  that  this  is  really 
so  as  it  is  made  to  appear:  that  by  some  un- 
accountable, nay,  inconceivable,  reversal  of  the 
laws  of  corporate  or  municipal,  and  heretofore, 
but  too  often,  loose-fisted  and  extravagant 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  private  or  mono- 
polist and  close-fisted  self-seeking  grasping 
on  the  other,  those  who  are  merely  looking  to 
the  common  good  or  thepublic  profit, really  turn 
out  to  be,  par  excellence,  the  grand  example 
set  before  all  others,  not  only  in  economical 
and  profitable  management,  but  in  the  sub- 
stantial boon  of  a comparatively  cheap 
article  dispensed  to  tbe  public  whence  they 
reap  their  splendid  profits,  also  only  for  that 
public’s  own  substantial  ‘bonus?’  If  this 
indeed  be  so,  then  even  for  this  reason  alone, 
as  well  as  for  others, tbesoonerourmetropolitan 
and  provincial  gas  manufactories  pass  into  the 
hands  of  managers  so  vastly  superior  to  those 
entiusted  hitherto  by  Parliament  with  so  public 
and  important  a charge,  the  better  for  the  ex- 
tensive gas  consuming  and  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive gas-desiring  portion  of  the  community 
at  large.  But  few,  indeed,  will  yet  believe 
that  appearances  are  any  thing  but  deceitful 
in  this  respect  at  least;  and  the  strange  ano- 
maly thus  apparent  only  militates  the  more  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  those  profits, 
at  the  least,  which  appear  in  the  municipal  ac- 
counts oughtalsotoappear  in  others,  and  would 
have  so  appeared,  as  we  have  hinted,  had  they 
not  been  deemed  to  be,  like  their  own  idea  of 
the  advocacy  of  their  own  editorial  supporter, 
far  * too  truthful  ’ to  be  ‘ revealed  too  much.’ 

Y et  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  those  divi- 
dends even  ostensibly  reaped  are  in  general  any 
thing  but  splendid  profits  on  the  capital  called 
up,  as  profits  ranging  upwards,  from  5 per  cent., 
through  10,  to  15, 25, and  even  35  per  cent.,  can- 
notbutbe,and  that  too  overandabovetbeequally 
splendid  profits  expended  on  office-holders  no 
less  than  on  shareholders, — the  former,  pro- 
posed even  by  the  advocates  of  monopoly  them- 
selves, to  be  most  unmercifully  cut  down  by 
amalgamation  and  concentration,  or  in  fact, 
and  in  plain  terms,  by  ultra-monopolization, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas 
to  the  public ! 'l  he  alleged  amount  or  limit 
of  these  profits,  however,  will  appear  in 
course  of  the  analysis  and  detail  on  which 
we  proposed  in  the  outset  to  enter;  but,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  our  subject,  we  find  we 
must  make  room  for  it,  and  other  matters  of 
more  or  less  moment,  in  another  article. 


Glass  Trade. — The  glass  trade,  which 
forms  an  important  branch  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  Tyne,  is  at  present  very  dull.  The  large 
house  of  Swinburne  and  Co.,  at  South  Shields, 
have  reduced  their  men  to  short  time,  and 
have  discharged  nearly  all  their  labourers. 


TRURO  NEW  HALLS  AND  MARKET. 

On  Friday  in  the  week  before  last  the  new 
halls  and  market,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Eales,  of  London,  were  opened. 
The  ground  occupied  is  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, on  the  south  side  of  Boscawen-street, 
containing  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  yards, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  embraced  in  the 
plan,  which  is  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

The  northern  building , the  principal  con- 
struction, has  a frontage  towards  Boscawen- 
street  of  about  90  feet  in  width  and  about  50 
feet  in  height.  The  fa9ade  is  in  the  modern 
Italian  style,  and  partakes  of  the  palazzo  cha- 
racter. It  is  executed  in  granite,  from  the 
Carn  Brea  quarries,  and  has  a rusticated  base- 
ment with  five  openings  in  it,  the  quoins  and 
arches  being  vermiculated.  The  basement  is 
surmounted  by  a continued  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  frieze  and  soffit  being  charged 
with  triglyphs  and  modillions.  From  this  cor- 
nice the  principal  story  rises,  having  five 
windows  therein,  with  suitable  dressings,  sur- 
mounted by  tympana,  three  of  them  being 
angular,  and  the  two  intermediate  circular. 
Beneath  the  windows  panels  are  formed  be- 
tween consoles  under  the  sills.  The  rusticated 
quoins  of  the  building  are  continued  up  to  a 
cornicione  surmounting  the  whole  frontage, 
4 feet  in  depth,  and  having  a projection  of  3 feet 
6 inches,  supported  by  deeply-moulded  con- 
soles, with  panelled  frieze  and  sunk  soffit  be- 
tween. Above  the  central  window  rises  a 
small  ornamental  dial-turret,  to  be  terminated 
with  a finial  and  vane. 

The  three  central  openings  in  the  basement 
lead  to  a vestibule,  90  feet  by  40  feet,  which  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  granite  antce. 

In  the  centre,  on  each  side  of  this  vestibule, 
is  a staircase  of  dressed  granite,  leading  to  a 
spacious  corridor  of  communication  on  the 
principal  story,  in  the  front  of  which  is  the 
council-hall,  40  feet  long  by  30  feet  in  width, 
and  22  feet  in  height.  Adjoining  are  a com- 
mittee-room, town-clerk’s  office,  &c. 

Opposite  to  the  council-hall  is  the  great 
court,  50  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  and  25  feet 
in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  six  windows,  and 
fitted  up  as  a judicial  court.  It  is  wainscotted 
round  to  the  height  of  the  windows  ; the  walls 
above  are  divided  by  pilasters  into  compart- 
ments, and  there  is  a cornice  with  enriched 
trusses  beneath  the  coffered  ceiling.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  fa<;ade  is  the  police  station. 

The  fu§ ade  of  the  south  building,  which  is 
towards  the  quay,  is  about  105  feet  in  length, 
and  executed  in  dressed  granite,  with  a centre 
and  two  wings,  the  former  40  feet  in  height. 
The  principal  story  is  of  good  dimensions  ; the 
centre  has  five  circular- headed  windows,  the 
centre  being  a triplet, and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a cavetto,  with  sunk  angular  rustic  jambs 
and  arches.  This  building  comprises,  on  the 
ground  story,  a fish- market,  60  feet  by  30. 

In  the  central  area , between  the  north  and 
south  buildings,  is  placed  the  market.  It  is 
divided  in  width  into  three  spaces,  by  iron 
columns  supporting  the  roofs,  the  centre  roof 
being  25  feet  in  height,  and  lighted  by  a range 
of  glazed  sashes  on  each  side.  The  side  roofs 
also  have  lights,  and  additional  light  is  ob- 
tained from  windows  in  the  east  and  west 
walls.  The  area  is  arranged  with  four  double 
rows  of  stalls,  affording  accommodation  for 
eighty-six  butchers  ; with  others  at  the  sides 
for  poultry,  &c.  There  is  also  a corn  ex- 
change, together  with  weigh  house,  furnace- 
room,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  use  of 
those  attending  the  markets.  The  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fish  and  pig  markets, 
is  paved  throughout  with  slabs  of  Delabole 
slate.  According  to  the  Cornwall  Royal 
Gazette,  the  whole  building  is  substantially 
erected,  and  well  adapted  to  the  site.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1846.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Joseph  Pryor, 
of  Helston. 

Mr.  Eales  was  the  architect  of  the  townhall 
and  markets  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
St.  Anstell,  as  well  as  of  several  residences 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


Lubricating  Machinery. — Mr.  Carter, 
of  Oldham,  has  secured  a patent  for  a new 
system  of  lubrication,  by  which  a certain  por- 
tion of  oil,  or  other  fluid,  is  supplied  from  a 
revolving  flask  to  the  axles  or  shafts  in  ma- 
chinery, between  any  certain  number  of  re- 
volutions—such  as  one  in  5,000, 
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OF  A NEW  STYLE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  association  on  Friday, 
the  5th  instant,  a paper  “ On  a new  Style  in 
Architecture  ” was  read,  of  which  we  give  the 
following  portion  :*■ — The  ancient  style  of 
Roman  architecture  was  revived  with  the  arts 
of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  receiving  such 
additions  as  were  demanded  by  a state  of  in- 
creased luxury.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  its 
ascendancy  the  classic  style  was  greatly 
indebted  to  its  sculpture,  from  which  the  great 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  learnt  the  ele- 
ments of  their  arts,  and  naturally  extended 
their  admiration  and  study  to  the  relics  of 
coeval  architecture.  The  influence  of  such  ex- 
amples soon  became  felt  throughout  Europe. 
Tn  Britain,  which  seems  always  to  have  signa- 
lised itself  by  economy  in  matters  of  art,  brick 
supplied  the  place  of  stone,  oftentimes  in 
edifices  of  much  importance.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  mixture  of  the  two  materials 
was  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  results. 
The  Palladian  school  adorned  this  country 
with  many  admirable  buildings,  but  gave  place 
to  the  school  which  formed  the  most  vapid  pro- 
ductions ever  dignified  by  the  name  of  archi- 
tecture. A rage  arose  for  what  was  called 
pure  Greek  art,  by  men  who  merely  copied 
the  dimensions  of  ruined  temples,  and  were  \ 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  artists.  | 
If  the  common  sense  of  mankind  bad  1 
allowed  it,  they  would  have  covered  the 
land  with  hypoetbral  dwellings,  for  windows  jj 
were  not  so  much  in  the  style.  To  be  in  style  j 
they  abandoned  their  material  of  brick  as  a \ 
surface;  they  stuccoed  and  painted  their  abor-  ■ 
tions  to  imitate  blocks  of  stone,  because  Greek  fi 
temples  were  marble.  Though  they  used  paint  | 
on  their  elevations,  they  never  thence  attempted  ( 
to  make  a beauty:  it  had  not  been  proved  to  j 
their  satisfaction  the  Greeks  had  a gift  for  | 
polychromic  decoration.  The  Greeks,  in  their  j 
opinion,  were  too  pure  for  colour.  If  it  had  1 
been  practicable,  they  would  have  had  their  j 
works  black-lined  drawings  in  the  air,  so  droll  | 
an  opinion  had  they  of  Greek  refinement.  This  l 
race  of  blockheads  is  not  extinct;  the  sur- 
veyors of  this  day  have  the  same  itch  for  copy- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  cast  iron. 
They  copy  interminably,  and  scarcely  one  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  strike  out  any  beauty 
of  which  the  material  may  be  susceptible. 
Some  copy  classic,  and  others  gothic;  they 
deride  the  abuses  of  each  other’s  styles,  and 
are  equally  ignorant. 

“ So  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 

And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother.” 
They  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  composition, — that  art  by  which 
masses  are  balanced  without  uniformity, — and 
they  are  justly  the  targets  for  the  ridicule  of 
painters  and  sculptors.  A column,  ready  made, 
is  built  as  a monument,  because  composition 
requires  ability;  the  column  is  surmounted  by 
the  abacus,  even  a Corinthian,  though  there  be 
no  architrave  for  it  to  sustain,  or  with  which 
it  is  to  harmonise;  thus  the  abacus  becomes 
useless,  and,  seen  diagonally,  top-heavy  and 
unmeaning.  The  ancient  cornices,  which  are 
always  placed  on  modern  dwellings,  are  so 
unsuited  to  the  dimensions  of  our  brick  walls, 
that,  to  prevent  them  from  fulling  off,  we  must 
balance  their  weight  by  building  an  attic  or  a 
balustrade  upon  them,  or  we  must  resort  to 
clumsy  expedients  of  construction  to  tie  them 
down  with  iron  rods.  Thus  reviewing  some 
ot  the  absurdities  committed  in  the  name  of 
style,  considering  the  requirements  of  our  ma- 
terials, brick  and  iron, — considering  that  the 
architect  is  degraded  by  the  importance  of  style, 
that  he  sees  no  beauty  in  any  thing  not  accord- 
ing  to  precedent, — I cannot  but  wish  that  some 
man  ot  genius  should  arise  and  produce  a sys- 
tem less  conventional,  and  more  adapted  to  our 
wants.  If  this  could  be  obtained,  we  should 
not  find  men  tolerated  in  calling  themselves 
architects  whose  pretensions  to  the  title  consist 
in  the  possession  of  certain  books.  \Vre  should 
more  frequently  find  men  who,  when  they  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  styles,  consider  that 
they  are  but  scholars  who  have  just  mastered 
the  grammar  of  their  art,  and  then  we  should 
also  find  that  men  of  general  talent  and  educa- 
tion could  appreciate  architectural  beauty, 

j V°  arc  slad.to  lenm  that  the  society  is  progressing  favourably, 
ana  has  now  eighty  members.  A class  for  the  study  of  ornament 
lias  been  formed  among  the  junior  members.  In  reply  to  some 
correspondents,  inquirwa  should  address  t he  secretary  at  J.yon’s- 


when  their  opinion  of  architectural  ugliness 
could  not  be  swamped  by  the  assertion,  that 
the  ugliness  is  in  style.  How  absurd  is  the 
whim  of  one  man  for  making  the  two  sides  of 
his  design  uniform  to  the  minutest  particle ; 
when  convenience  requires  a modification, 
how  ludicrous  his  struggles  for  monotony  ! Yet 
let  us  not  laugh  at  him  sooner  than  his  rival, 
who  declares  that  his  style  admits  of  any 
thing,  and  does  his  best  in  his  works  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  “ higgledy-piggledy.” 
The  strongest  argument  to  be  urged  against 
the  neglect  of  style  is  that  founded  on  the 
association  of  ideas  ; but  this  is  an  argument  of 
more  force  in  imagination  than  in  reality.  It  is 
true  that,  coni,  'plating  the  architectural  glo- 
ries of  ancient  Athens  or  Rome,  the  poetic 
mind  may  feel  that  Socrates  has  hallowed  the 
one  place  or  Cicero  the  other,  and  be  in  en- 
chantment at  the  remembrance  of  departed 
genius.  Let  us  now  suppose  a case  in  which 
this  argument  will  receive  its  most  favourable 
illustration;  — suppose  a man  in  solitude, 
among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  to  be  one  who 
from  learning  and  natural  sensibility  is  capable 
of  thought  suited  to  such  a place, — to  be  at  the 
time  even  under  the  influence  of  those  glorious 
ideas  that  make  the  poetry  of  Byron  immor- 
tal : such  a man  might  fold  bis  arms  and  say 
within  himself,  “ These  are  the  ruins  of  that 
city  whose  people  murdered  Socrates, — here 
looking  at  that  glorious  sun  which  now  I see, 
of  wicked  men  he  took  the  poisoned  bowl.” 
Here  be  might  sigh  ; but  if  that  sigh  were  an- 
swered from  behind  some  broken  columns,  no 
doubt  his  emotion  would  then  depend  upon  the 
voice  ; it  might  be  that  it  would  not  be  such  as 
to  dispel  the  sadness  that  does  not  offend.  But 
if  the  voice,  instead  of  harmonizing  with  the 
melancholy  of  the  scene,  were  clamorous  for 
beef-steaks,  the  veriest  clown  must  know 
the  poet’s  dream  is  gone,  and  his  mind 
occupied  by  indignation,  or,  perhaps,  a 
disposition  to  laughter.  Then,  if  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  can  be  thus  destroyed,  we  are 
not  to  be  told  that  the  argument  for  it  is  effec- 
tual when  applied  to  edifices  making  but  a 
second-hand  appeal  to  the  imagination.  AVhen 
we  see  coat-tails  disappear  in  the  entrance  to 
Exeter  Hall,  are  we  dunces  because  we  do  not 
think  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  because 
when  we  hear  a speaker  we  are  not  reminded  of 
Demosthenes  by  the  pure  Greek  plaster  of 
Paris  honeysuckle  above  his  head?  Familia- 
rity (if  nothing  else)  will  make  us  callous  to 
these  appeals  from  the  architects. 

If  it  be  not  presumptuous,  I would  mention 
some  of  the  things  that,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  used  in  the  promotion  of  any  style: — a fit- 
ness of  design  for  the  purposes  of  the  building, 
to  express  which  perfectly  recourse  must  be 
had  to  sculpture  or  painting;  geometrical  pro- 
portions, for  which  we  derive  an  admiration 
from  natural  objects  ; a constant  endeavour  to 
take  advantage  of  the  requirements  of  conve- 
nience and  peculiarities  of  situation,  which 
would  often  give  to  such  an  artist  hints  for  the 
production  of  original  beauty;  decoration 
instead  of  concealment  of  constructive  parts  : 
— thus,  when  requisite  to  use  iron  beams  or 
suppoits,it  should  be  considered  betterto  male 
them  in  themselves  agreeable  objects,  than  to  en- 
case them  and  make  them  wretched  attempts  at 
the  expense  of  classic  art.  I would  prefer  the 
appearance  of  brickwork  to  that  of  stucco ; but, 
wherever  necessary  to  use  that  externally 
which  needs  the  preserving  quality  of  paint, 
I would  thence  endeavour  to  produce  the 
pleasing  by  the  means  of  paint;  certainly  it 
would  not  content  me  to  adopt  the  colour  now 
used,  and  which  (so  some  say)  is  intended  to 
represent  freestone ; neither,  since  iron  work 
must  he  painted,  do  I think  that  the  lead  colour 
which  satisfies  the  ambition  of  our  architects, 
ought  so  to  satisfy  it:— a total  disregard  of, 
and  contempt  for  the  notion  that  calling  mono- 
tony “ classic  ” will  make  it  charm,  or  that  by 
calling  a lopsided  or  straggling  building 
“ Christian  ” or  “ Gothic,”  it'  will  be  in  any 
way  improved.  Study  of  all  styles  and  mastery 
of  composition  are  essential  to  the  man  who 
would  produce  an  original  architecture  more 
suited  to  our  materials  than  the  ancient  styles. 
Whatever  degree  of  credit  we  afford  to 'him 
who  adapts  ancient  styles,  our  utmost  praise 
will  belong  to  the  producer, — there  is  no  fear 
that  his  originality  will  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  ignorance.  Be  it  ours,  even  when  we  see 
faults  iu  Lis  design,  to  applaud  his  endeavours 
and  to  encourage  him  in  his  progress. 


THE  THOROUGH  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
LONDON. 

Sir, — From  the  statements  contained  in 
your  leading  article  of  the  30th  ult.,  I greatly 
fear  that  another  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolis  is  about  to  be  irre- 
trievably lost,  as  it  most  assuredly  will  be,  if 
the  suggestions  of  the  “ Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment Commission  ” (which  would  be  more  pro- 
perly termed  the  “ Metropolitan  Spoliation 
Commission  ”)  are  carried  out ; and  1 therefore 
wish  once  more  to  raise  a voice  against  any 
further  perseverance  in  3uch  an  absurd, costly, 
and  piecemeal  system  as  at  present  obtains. 

The  necessity  for  a new  grand  line  of 
thoroughfare,  from  the  west  end  of  Cheapside 
to  the  east  end  of  Queen-street  or  Long  Acre, 
is  generally  admitted,  as  such  a line  would  tend 
very  materially  to  relieve  both  Holborn  and 
Newgate-street,  and  the  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street  ; but  such  a line,  to  he  effective,  must  be 
direct,  and,  to  he  carried  out  at  least  cost,  must 
be  done  by  one  directing  body,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  But  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  these  requisites  being  complied  with 
if  the  street  is  to  be  formed  conjointly  by  the 
commission  and  the  corporation,  as  proposed. 

That  it  will  not  be  direct , you,  Mr.  Editor, 
have  shewn  ; and  the  cost  must  of  necessity  be 
greater  if  carried  out  by  two  public  bodies  than, 
if  it  were  (as  it  ought  to  be)  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  efficient  commission  ; and  then,  as 
to  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  completed,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  time  that  has  been 
spent  in  merely  talking  about  this  projected 
new  street  (which  you  state  at  thirteen  years), 
I will  not  venture  to  say  that  any  of  the  present 
generation  will  live  to  make  use  of  what  they 
will  have  paid  for. 

The  cost  of  forming  an  important  thorough- 
fare such  as  this,  would  be,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, very  materially  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
liquidated,  by  the  increased  value  which  would 
be  obtained  for  the  frontages  ; and,  if  speedily 
completed,  the  loss  of  rent  during  the  time  it 
was  in  operation  would  be  very  small,  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  must  be  at  Victoria-street, 
alias  New  Farringdon-street,  et  hoc  genus 
onuie. 

In  your  notice  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  speak  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Fields  as 
“ forbidden  ground.”  I certainly  cannot  concur 
in  that  idea;  and  a properly-constituted  “ Im- 
provement Commission  ” would  not  surely 
“ knock  under,”  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
to  any  public  or  private  body,  especially  if  such 
a course  would  injure  or  obstruct  any  public 
improvement. 

Why,  I would  ask,  is  not  the  erection  of  all 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inns  of 
court  and  the  new  street  (as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barry),  and  the  widening  of  the  Chancery-lane 
end  of  Fleet-street,  included  in  the  proposed 
plan  ? 

But,  however  the  proposed  new  street  may 
be  carried  out,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  further 
burthening  Cheapside,  if  that  is  possible,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  another  direct  street  is 
formed  from  London-bridge  to  St.  Paul’s. 
But  the  reply  would  be,  the  Improvement 
Commission  must  not  venture  within  a small 
space  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  called 
the  “City,”  as  that  is  “forbidden  ground.” 
Again,  therefore,  this  must  be  left  to  the 
corporation  ; and  what  will  they  do  ? Nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing  ! And  so  things  go  on, 
and  ever  will,  unless  the  “ thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  upon  one 
specific  and  well-digested  plan  ” (without  re- 
spect of  persons,  us  benchers,  aldermen,  com- 
mon councillors,  &c.  &e.),  is  intrusted  to  one 
efficient  Improvement  Commission,  with  ample 
powers,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  and 
consequent  delay  and  cost  of  applications  to 
Parliament  in  each  case  ; and  then  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  and  the  outskirts  will  receive  a due 
share  of  attention,  as  well  as  the  more  wealthy 
quarters  of  the  city  and' west-end. 

Hoping,  with  you,  for  a better  state  of 
things,  I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

A Londoner. 


City  Union  Workhouse  Competition. 
— We  understand  that  fifty-one  competitors 
have  sent  in  plans  for  the  City  Union  Work- 
house. The  designs  are  placed  in  a room  in 
the  Auction  Mart  by  the  Bank,  and  the  de- 
cision will  probably  be  arrived  at  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week. 
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OPENING  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

HISTORY  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

Nov.  10. — Mr.  Thos.  Webster,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair.  The  secretary  read  an  address  on 
the  opening-  of  this  the  94th  session  of  the 
society,  and  stated,  that  the  council  had  great 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  society  and  its  prospects  of 
increasing  usefulness.  It  referred  to  the 
changes  recently  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  and  the  great  general  benefits 
which  had  resulted  therefrom.  It  next  alluded 
to  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  at  an 
early  period  by  H.  R.  H.  the  President,  indi- 
cating one  direction  in  which  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  England  admitted  of  advance- 
ment, and  eminently  required  improvement 
anil  the  success  which  had  attended  the  offer- 
ing of  large  premiums  for  the  production  of 
improved  specimens,  uniting  decorative  art 
with  manufacturing  skill,  and  the  ready  sale 
which  manufacturers  found  for  their  improved 
productions.  It  then  referred  to  the  efforts  of 
the  past  session  to  establish  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  British  manufactures,  and  announced 
the  intention  of  the  council  to  open  the  second 
exhibition  in  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March  next,  after  which,  in  June,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  paintings  by  W.  Mulready,  R.A., 
is  to  take  place.  The  address  concluded  by 
stating  that  H.M.  the  Queen  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prince  Consort,  granted  to  the 
society  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
bearing  date  10th  of  June  last. 

Mr.  J.  Cundall  read  a paper  “On  Orna- 
mental Art  as  applied  to  Ancient  and  Modern 
Bookbinding.”  He  commenced  by  stating, 
that  the  earliest  records  of  bookbinding  prove 
that  the  art  ha9  been  practised  for  nearly  2,000 
years,  previous  to  which  time  books  were 
written  on  scrolls  of  parchment.  Some  inven- 
tive genius,  however,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
erected  a statue,  at  length  found  out  a means 
of  binding  books  with  glue.  The  rolls  of 
vellum,  &c.,  were  cut  into  sheets  of  two  and 
four  leaves,  and  were  then  stitched  somewhat 
as  at  the  present  day.  Then  came  the  necessity 
for  a covering.  The  first  book-covers  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  wood,  probably  merely  I 
plain  oaken  boards,  which  were  afterwards 
succeeded  by  valuahle  carved  oak  bindings  ; 
these  were  followed  by  boards  covered  with 
vellum  or  leather,  and  specimens  of  such  of 
great  antiquity  still  exist.  The  Romans 
carried  the  art  of  bookbinding  to  a consider- 
able perfection,  and  some  of  their  public 
officers  had  books  called  Diptycks,  in  which 
their  acts  were  written.  An  old  writer  says, 
that  about  the  Christian  era  the  books  of  the 
Romans  were  covered  with  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  purple  leather,  and  decorated  with  silver 
and  gold.  In  the  thirteenth  century  some  of 
the  Gospels,  Missals,  and  other  service  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
were  covered  in  gold  and  silver;  some  were 
also  enamelled  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls  of  great  value.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  art  was  universal,  such 
men  as  Albert  Durer,  Raffaelle,  and  Giulio 
Romano  decorated  books.  The  use  of  calf 
and  morocco  binding  seems  to  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  printing,  and  there  are 
many  printed  books  bound  in  calf  with  oaken 
boards,  of  aboutthefifteenthandbeginningof  the 
sixteenth  centuries  ; these  are  mostly  stamped 
with  gold  and  blind  tools.  The  earliest  of 
these  tools  generally  represent  figures,  such  as 
Christ,  St.  Paul,  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  according 
to  the  contents  of  the  book. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about 

1538,  Grafton  the  printer  undertook  to  print 
the  great  Bible,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to 
Paris,  there  not  being  sufficient  men  or  types 
in  England  ; he  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far  before  he  was  stopped  in  the  progress  of 
this  book,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  presses,  type,  printers, 
and  bookbinders,  and  finished’  the  work  in 

1539.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  many  books 
bound  in  velvet,  with  gold  bosses  and  orna- 
ments, and  in  his  reign  the  stamping  of  tools 
in  gold  appears  to  have  been  introduced.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  some  exquisite 
bindings  were  done  by  embroidery;  the  queen 
herself  used  to  work  the  covers  with  gold  and 
silver  thread,  spangles,  &c.  Count  Grolier 
seems  to  have  been  a great  patron  of  the  art  on 
the  continent,  and  all  his  books  were  bound  in 
smooth  morocco  or  calf,  ornamented  with  gold. 


The  style  of  the  books  of  Maioli  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Grolier  or  those  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  the  specimens  done  for  her  being 
among  the  finest  ever  produced,  and  were  no 
doubt  designed  by  Petit  Bernard.  Roger 
Paine  was  the  first’ Englishman  who  produced 
a really  good  binding,  and  some  of  his  best 
works,  such  as  French  romances,  were  pow- 
dered with  the  fleur-de-lis.  His  books  on 
chivalry  had  suitable  ornaments  ; on  poetical 
works  he  used  a simple  lyre,  and  carried  the 
emblematical  style  of  binding  as  far  as  emblems 
ought  to  be  used.  The  following  bill  of  his 
for  binding  a work  is  a curiosity,  and  shews 
how  moderately  he  charged  : — 

Vanerii  prodium  Rusticum  Parisiis,  mdcclxxiv. 

Bound  in  the  very  best  manner,  in  the 
finest  green  morocco,  the  back  lined  with 
red  morocco ; fine  drawing-paper,  and 
very  neat  morocco  joints  inside ; their 
was  a few  leaves  staind  at  the  foredge, 
which  is  washed  and  cleaned  0 0 6 

Thesubjectof  thebook  being  Rusticum, 

I have  ventured  to  putt  the  Vine  Wreath 
on  it.  I hope  I have  not  bound  it  in  too 
rich  a manner  for  the  Book  : it  takes  up 
a great  deal  of  time  do  these  vine  wreaths. 

I guess  within  time  I am  certain  of  mea- 
suring and  working  the  different  and 
various  small  tools  required  to  fill  up  the 
vine  wreath,  that  it  takes  very  near  three 
days  work  in  finishing  the  two  sides  only 
of  the  book  ; but  I wished  to  do  my  best 
for  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  expect  to  charge  a full  and  proper 
price  for  the  work,  and  hope  that  the 
price  will  not  only  be  found  reasonable 
but  cheap  0 18  6 

The  author,  after  alluding  to  the  numerous 
specimens  of  modern  bindings  which  have  of 
late  been  produced  to  the  public, and  regretting 
their  want  of  originality,  concluded  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  attempting  something  original, 
and  suitable  to  the  advancing  and  improving 
taste  of  the  time.  Then  we  may  hope,  that  ere 
long  ornamental  art  in  bookbinding  will  be 
wedded  to  our  present  perfect  execution,  and 
that  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  able,  like 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  boast  of  a style  of  its 
own. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  assistant  keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  exhibited  a number  of  very 
curious  and  beautiful  specimens,  among  which 
was  one  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  time,  contain- 
ing the  deeds  relating  to  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  in  which  the 
monks  undertook  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
king,  as  its  founder,  as  long  as  the  world  is. 


to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Roach  Smith. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Pettigrew)  said  it  was 
perfectly  disgusting  to  hear  of  these  continued 
acts  of  destruction,  especially  while  attempts 
were  being  made  in  certain  quarters,  to  exhibit 
on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  a show  of 
feeling  for  the  works  of  art  in  the  ancient 
city,  which  feeling  they  evidently  did  not 
possess.  I’ here  was  also  an  everlasting  talk 
about  the  City  Museum,  while  the  objects 
which  alone  could  form  such  an  institution, 
were  ruthlessly  neglected  and  destroyed.  He 
was  in  hopes  their  colleague,  Mr.  Alderman 
Johnson,  would  exert  his  influence  to  induce  a 
regard  for  the  works  of  ancient  art  which 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Jerdan  said  that  if  ihe  details  of  the  acts 
of  destruction  alluded  to  were  drawn  up,  he 
would  ensure  the  case  being  represented  in  the 
proper  quarter,  so  as  to  secure  redress  or 
public  reprobation. 


DISREGARD  OF  CITY  ANTIQUITIES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  on  the  12th  instant,  amongst 
various  interesting  matters  brought  forward, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  announced  the  discovery  of 
Roman  remains  in  Lad  lane,  opposite  Pick- 
ford’s  warehouse,  which,  he  said,  were  con- 
nected with  a building  of  considerable  extent, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  that  portion  of  the 
street,  a part  of  Wood  street  and  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  The  excavations  recently  carried  on 
had  cut  through  about  30  feet  of  a tesselated 
pavement,  but  the  apathy  and  something  worse 
which  existed  in  the  court  of  common  council 
towards  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  rendered 
such  discoveries  comparatively  useless.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  hoped  to  have  preserved 
for  a museum,  which.it  had  been  proclaimed, 
was  to  have  been  established  in  the  Guildhall, 
an  interesting  fragment  of  coloured  tesselated 
pavement  found  near  St.  Michael’s  Church  ; 
but,  although  he  obtained  the  ready  co-opera- 
tion of  the  town-clerk  and  the  comptroller, 
their  combined  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to 
resist  a counteracting  influence.  It  would 
seem  it  could  not  be  removed  to  the  Guildhall 
without  some  further  sanction,  for  upon  the 
matter  being  brought  before  a gentleman  of 
power  in  the  Board  of  City  Improvements,  he 
declined  going  to  inspect  the  pavement,  and 
summarily  ordered  it  to  be  brought  before  him, 
in  compliance  with  which  fiat  the  pavement 
was  shattered  in  a thousand  pieces. 

Mr.  Price  gave  an  account  of  discoveries 
made  a few  years  since  upon  this  site,  and  said 
he  himself  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a 
curious  pavement  opposite  that  under  consider- 
ation. He  stood  by  and  saw  it  wantonly  cut 
to  pieces,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say’  that 
the  reason  alleged  for  its  rapid  destruction  was 


CARPENTERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A numerous  meeting  of  carpenters  was 
held  on  Tuesday  night,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Old 
Bailey,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  rules,  pre- 
vious to  enrolment,  for  a Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, for  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  car- 
penters, and  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the 
reception  of  members  and  their  wives.  Mr. 
Waltenbury  was  called  to  the  chair. 

I he  chairman  regretted  that  some  one  more 
efficient  than  himself  had  not  been  called  to 
the  chair,  and  better  calculated  to  discharge  its 
duties.  At  the  same  time  he  could  assure  the 
meeting  that  no  one  felt  greater  anxiety  to 
carry  out  the  object  they  had  met  to  promote, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  give  every  one  a fair 
and  impartial  hearing,  and  discuss  the  merits 
of  every  proposition,  no  matter  by  whom 
brought  forward. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Bush),  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  reported  that  they  had  waited  on 
the  different  societies,  and  the  universal 
opinion  was,  that  such  an  institution  had  been 
long  since  required,  and  they  would  give  it 
their  support.  The  secretary  then  read  the 
proposed  rules,  which  were  afterwards  put 
seriatim  from  the  chair.  The  rules  pro- 
vide that  any  carpenter,  on  subscribing  six 
shillings  annually,  shall  become  a member,  and 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  general  meetings.  A 
like  privilege  is  conferred  on  donors  of  ten 
guineas,  and  subscribers  annually  of  one 
guinea,  payable  in  advance.  Any  member, 
incapacitated  byoldageor  infirmity  from  follow- 
ing his  employment,  may  become  a candidate 
for  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  and  on  his 
election  will  receive  10s.  per  week  from  the 
funds  until  provided  for  in  an  asylum  ; and  on 
the  death  of  a member  receiving  relief  (if 
married)  the  board  of  directors  are  empowered 
to  assist  the  widow  according  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  rules  up  to  No.  14  were  discussed,  and 
passed  with  a few  verbal  amendments.  Mr. 
Aygate  thought  it  was  a great  reproach  to  the 
carpenters  of  London,  that  while  nearly  every 
other  trade  had  their  almshouses,  they,  who 
were  so  actively  engaged  in  erecting  them, 
even  from  the  time  of  staking  out  the  ground 
to  their  completion,  should  have  no  place  of 
their  own.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
Tuesday  next. 

Building  on  a Quicksand A fine  large 

house,  says  the  Neiu  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, has  just  been  built  on  the  corner  of  the 
yard  of  Columbia  College.  In  digging  for  the 
foundation,  the  earth  proved  to  be  a mere 
quicksand,  with  no  cohesion  at  all  between  the 
particles,  and  it  caved-in  from  far -into  both 
streets.  The  foundation  was,  nevertheless, 
laid  ; but,  as  the  house  went  up,  the  cellar 
wall  moved  down,  a little  and  a little  more, 
but  not  enough  to  produce  absolute  discou- 
ragement to  our  go-a-head  bricklayers,  until 
the  building  had  gone  up  six  stories  above 
the  ground,  with  one  or  two  below  the  surface. 
Then,  when  the  cornices  had  been  put  on  and 
the  rafters  raised,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
house  would  not  be  safe,  and  the  melancholy 
order  was  given  to  take  it  ail  down  again  ! 
Men  are  now  employed  in  bringing  dowu  the 
bricks  which  they  had  carried  up  with  so 
much  toil,  and  very  soon  there  will  not  be  ono 
brick  left  upon  another  ! 
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CARVED  HOUSE  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


CARVED  HOUSE,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  natal  town  of  Shakspeare  possesses 
few  ancient  houses  of  higher  character  than 
that  shewn  as  his  birthplace,  which  originally 
was  a habitation  fit  for  a substantial  yeoman. 
The  elaborate  ornamental  carving,  which  is  so 
profusely  displayed  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Coventry  and  Warwick,  meets  with  no 


counterpart  here.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Stratford  at  one  period  boasted  similar 
decorated  mansions,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  fatal  fire  which  consumed 
a great  part  of  this  town  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  house  depicted  in  our  engraving 
stands  in1  the  High-street,  but  a few  yards  from 
the  site  of  New-place,  the  residence  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  his  eye  must  have  been  frequently 


arrested  by  its  quaint  carving  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Beneath  the  window  of  the  first 
floor  is  the  date  1596,  carved  upon  the  beam, 
above  which  are  the  initials  W.  R.,  with  on 
one  side  T.  R.,  and  on  the  other  A.  R.  These 
indicate  the  family  of  the  builders,  as  a refer- 
ence to  the  town  books  shews  that  a thriving 
trader,  one  Wm.  Rogers,  resided  at  that  period 
in  this  house. 
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CONVERSION  OP  PLANE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1 
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PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  TLANE  FIGURES.* 

Problem. — To  construct  a parallelogram 
that  shall  contain  an  area  equal  to  a given  right- 
lined  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal 
to  a given  angle ; that  is,  to  convert  a given 
triangle  into  a parallelogram  of  equal  area, 
having  one  of  its  angles  given. . 

Example — Let  A BC  (Fig1.  1)  be  the  given 
triangle,  and  DEF  the  given  angle  ; it  is  re- 
quired to  constitute  a parallelogram  that  shall 
contain  the  same  area  as  the  right-lined  triangle 
ABC,  and  have  an  angle  equal  to  the  given 
angle  DEF. 

_ Construction. — Divide  AC,  the  base  of  the 
given  triangle  ABC,  into  two  equal  parts  in 
the  point  G,  and  at  the  point  A,  one  extremity 
of  tho  base  AC,  make  the  angle  GAI  equal  to 
the  given  angle  DEF ; then,  through  G,  the 
middle  of  the  base  AC,  draw  GIT  parallel  to 
A I,  and  through  B,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle 
ABC,  draw  the  straight  line  BIH  parallel  to 
the  base  AC,  and  meeting  the  sides  AI  and 
GH  in  I and  IT,  and  AIITG  will  be  the 
parallelogram  required,  containing  an  area 
equal  to  the  given  triangle  ABC,  and  having 
an  angle  equal  to  DEF. 

Demonstration. — Draw  the  straight  line  BG 

* See  also  “ Geometry  of  the  Square,”  p.  45J, 


connecting  the  vertex  of  the  given  triangle  at 
B,  with  the  middle  of  the  base  at  G ; then,  be- 
cause AG  is  equal  to  GC  by  construction,  the 
triangle  ABG  is  equal  to  the  triangle  GBC, 
for  they  stand  upon  the  equal  bases  AG  and 
GC,  and  are  between  the  same  parallels  AC 
and  BH  ; therefore,  the  whole  triangle  ABC  is 
double  of  the  triangle  ABG;  but  the  parallelo- 
gram AIITG  is  double  of  the  triangle  ABG, 
for  it  stands  upon  the  same  base,  AG,  and  is 
between  the  same  parallels  AG  and  ITI ; con- 
sequently, the  parallelogram  AIITG  is  equal 
to  the  triangle  ABC,  for  things  that  are  double 
of  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  and 
it  has,  moreover,  the  angle  GAI  equal  to  the 
given  angle  DEF. 

Note. — When  the  given  angle  DEF  is  a 
right  angle,  the  construction  is  somewhat 
simplified,  as  in  that  case  we  have  only  to  erect 
perpendiculars  at  the  points  A and  G to  meet 
BI  drawn  through  B parallel  to  the  base  AC, 
and  the  thing  is  done. 

Problem. — To  construct  a right-angled 
parallelogram  that  shall  contain  an  area  equal 
to  a given  oblique-angled  one ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  convert  an  oblique-angled  parallelo- 
gram, or  rhomboid,  into  a right-angled  parallelo- 
gram of  equivalent  area. 

Example.— Let  ABCD  (Fig  2.)be  a rhom- 
boid or  oblique-angled  parallelogram ; it  is 


required  to  convert  the  oblique-angled  paral- 
lelogram ABCD  into  a right-angled  one 
containing  the  same  area. 

Construction. — From  D and  C,  the  angles 
adjacent  to  one  side  of  the  given  figure,  let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  DE  and  CF  upon  AB  the 
opposite  side,  the  one  of  them,  DE  meeting 
AB  within  the  figure  as  at  E,  and  the  other, 
CF,  meeting  AB  produced  at  F;  then  is 
DEFC  the  rectangular  parallelogram  required, 
being  equal  in  area  to  the  oblique-angled 
parallelogram  ABCD  given. 

Demonstration.—  Produce  CD  to  G,  then, 
since  AD  is  parallel  to  BC,  and  GC  meets 
these  parallels  in  the  points  at  D and  C,  the 
exterior  angle  ADG  is  equal  to  the  interior 
and  opposite  angle  BCG  ; and  because  DE  and 
CF  are  each  of  them  perpendicular  to  AB  and 
its  production,  they  are  also  perpendicular  to 
GC,  which  is  parallel  to  AB  ; consequently, 
the  angles  EDG  and  FCG  are  right  angles; 
but  the  part  ADG  has  been  shewn  to  be  equal 
to  the  part  BCG,  and,  therefore,  the  remainder 
ADE  is  equal  to  the  remainder  BCF,  and  the 
triangles  ADE  and  BCF  are  equal  and  similar, 
so  that  the  part  ADE,  which  is  cut  off  from 
the  rhomboid  or  oblique-angled  parallelogram 
ABCD  by  the  perpendicular  DE,  is  equal  to 
the  part  BCF,  which  is  similarly  applied  to  it 
by  the  perpendicular  CF,  and  the  whole  EFCD 
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is  therefore  equal  to  the  whole  ABCD  ; but 
EFCD  is  a rectangular  or  right-angled 
parallelogram,  and  it  has  been  derived  trom 
the  given  oblique-angled  parallelogram 
ABCD,  so  that  the  thing  required  bji  the  pro- 
blern  is  done.  , 

Problem.  — If  a parallelogram  and  a 
triangle  have  the  same  base  and,  are  between 
the  same  parallels,  it  is  required  to  prove  bg 
the  principle  of  conversion,  that  the  parallelo- 
gram is  the  double  of  the  triangle. 

Example.- Let  ABCD  (Fig.  3)  he  a paral- 
lelogram and  ABB  a triangle,  subsisting  on 
the  same  base  A B and  lying  between  the  same 
parallels  AB  and  RC  ; it  is  required  to  prove 
That  the  parallelogram  ABCD  is  double  of  the 
triangle  AEB.  , , , 

Construction.—  Reduce  the  oblique  angled 
parallelogram  ABCD,  into  the  equivalent  rect- 
angular one  ABPF,  and  in  like  manner,  re- 
(luce  the  triangle  AEB  into  its  equivalent 
rectangular  parallelogram  AMNF,  and  the 
parallelogram  ABPF  shall  be  double  of  the 
parallelogram  AMNF,  since  the  base  AB  is 
double  of  the  base  AM ; but  the  parallelo- 
gram AMNF  is  equal  to  the  triangle  AEB, 
and  ABPF  is  equal  ABCD  ; hence  the  equality 
enunciated  in  the  proposition  is  already  mani- 
fest, but  to  carry  out  our  principle  of  conver- 
sion, we  shall  throw  each  of  the  rectangles 
ABPF  and  AMNF  into  an  equivalent  square, 
as  this  is  the  figure  which  we  have  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  comparison. 

On  Fasacentre  with  FA  as  aradius, describe 
the  quadrant  AraR,  meeting  CF  produced  in 
R and  making  FR  equal  to  FA,  so  that  PR  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  PF  and  FA,  the  sides  ot 
the  parallelogram  ABPF  extended  in  one 
line.  Bisect  PR  in  H,  and  on  H as  a centre 
with  HR  or  HP  as  a radius,  describe  the 
semicircle  RGP  meeting  AF  produced  in  G, 
and  making  FG  a mean  proportional  between 
FP  and  FA  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  ABPF, 
and  consequently  it  is  the  side  of  an  equiva- 
lent square. 

Again,  on  F as  a centre,  with  FN  as  a 
radius,  describe  the  quadrant  N«I  meeting 
AF  produced  in  1 and  making  FI  equal  FN, 
so  that  AI  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  FA  and  FN 
the  sides  of  the  rectangle  AMNF  extended 
in  one  line.  Bisect  AI  in  K,  and  on  K as 
a centre  with  AK  or  IK  as  a radius,  de- 
scribe the  semicircle  ALT  intersecting  FP  in 
L ; then  is  FL  a mean  proportional  between 
FA  and  FN  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  AMNF, 
and  is  therefore  the  side  of  an  equivalent 
square.  At  the  point  L erect  the  perpendicu 
Jar  LQ  equal  to  LF,  and  draw  FQ  ; then  since 
FL  is  equal  LQ,  the  square  of  FQ  is  twice 
the  square  of  FL;  but  FQ  is  equal  to  FG, 
for  if  they  be  carefully  applied  to  each  other 
they  will  be  found  to  coincide  ; hence  we  infer 
the  specified  condition  of  the  figures  men- 
tioned; that  is,  that  the  parallelogram  is  double 
of  the  triangle. 

Problem. — It  is  required  to  prove  by  the 
principle  of  conversion,  that  in  every  parallelo- 
gram, the  complements  of  those  parallelograms 
wh  ich  are  about  the  diagonal  of  the  given  paral- 
lelogram are  equal  to  one  another. 

Example. — Let  ABCD  (Fig.  4)  he  a paral- 
lelogram of  which  the  diagonal  is  BD,  the 
complements  of  the  parallelograms  which  are 
about  the  diameter  being  AEHN  and  CFHI  ; 
it  is  required  to  prove  that  these  complements 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

Construction, — Convert  the  oblique  paral 
lelograms  AEHN  and  CFHI  into  the  equiva- 
lent rectangular  ones  EHPR  and  FHTM; 
then  on  H as  a centre  with  the  radii  HE  and 
HF,  describe  the  circular  quadrants  EmS  and 
FnQ  meeting  HT  produced  in  S and  IIP  pro- 
duced in  Q,  so  that  IIS  and  IIQ  shall  be  re- 
spectively equal  to  HE  and  I1F  ; then  is  PS 
the  sum  of  the  sides  EH  and  HP  extended  in 
one  line,  ancl  QT  is  the  sum  of  the  sides  HF 
and  HT  similarly  extended.  Bisect  PS  in  L 
and  QT  in  Iv,  and  on  K and  L as  centres 
with  radii  I\Q  and  LP  describe  the  semi- 
circles QGT  and  PGS  intersecting  EH  pro 
duced  in  G ; then  is  HG  a mean  proportional 
between  HQ  and  HT,  and  is  consequently  the 
side  of  a square  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
rectangle  HFMT  ; but  IIG  is  also  a mean  pro- 
portional between  HE  and  IIP,  and  is  there- 
fore the  side  of  a square  equivalent  to  the 
rectangle  EHPR;  these  two  rectangles  are 
therefore  equal ; but  they  are  equal  to  the 
complements  AEHP  and  HFCI  ; hence  the 
equality  of  these  complements  is  manifest. 


Problem.  — To  construct  a parallelogram 
upon  a given  straight  line,  that  shall  be  equal 
in  area  to  a given  triangle,  and  have  an  angle 
equal  to  a given  angle  ; that  is,  to  convert  a 
given  triangle  into  a parallelogram  of  equiva- 
lent area,  having  one  of  its  sides  and  one  oj  its 
angles  given. 

Example.- Let  ah  (Fig-  5)  >>» 
straight  line,  DEP  the  given  angle,  and  ABO 
the  given  triangle  ; it  is  required  to  constitute 
a parallelogram  on  the  straight  line  ab,  that 
shall  be  equal  in  area  to  the  triangle  ABO, 
and  have  an  angle  equal  to  DEF. 

Construction. — Bisect  AC,  the  base  of  the 
given  triangle  in  L,  and  at  the  point  L make 
the  angle  CLM  equal  to  the  given  angle  DEb  ; 
then  through  C,  the  extremity  of  the  base  AC, 
of  the  given  triangle  ABC,  draw  the  straight 
line  CP  parallel  to  LM,  ancl  through  B,  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle  ABC,  draw  the  straight 
line  BI  parallel  to  AC,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
and  intersecting  LM  and  C-P  in  the  points  M 
and  P.  Produce  LM  and  CP  directly  forward 
to  Gand  N,  making  PN  equal  to  ab,  the  given 
line;  through  the  point  N draw  the  straight 
line  GNH  parallel  to  BI,  and  join  GP,  which 
extend  directly  forward  to  meet  AC,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  produced,  in  K,  and  through  K 
draw  Kill  parallel  to  CPN,  and  meeting 
BI  and  GH  in  I and  H ; then  is  PNHI  the 
parallellogram  required  ; being  equal  in  area 
to  the  given  triangle  ABC, — having  an  angle 
equal  to  the  given  angle  DEF,  and  a side  PN, 
or  IH  equal  to  the  given  line  ab. 

Demonstration. — Because  AC  the  base  of 
the  triangle  ABC,  is  bisected  in  L,  the  tri- 
angle ABL  is  equal  to  the  triangle  LBC,  and 
consequently  the  whole  triangle  ABC  is  double 
of  the  triangle  LBC;  but  the  parallelogram 
LMPC  is  double  of  the  triangle  LBC,  and  for 
this  reason  the  parallelogram  LMPC  is  equal 
to  the  triangle  ABC,  and  it  has  by  construc- 
tion, the  angle  CLM  equal  to  the  given  angle 
DEF.  But  the  parallelogram  PNHI  is  equal 
to  the  parallelogram  LMPC.beingcomplements 
about  the  diameter  GK,  and  it  has  the  angle 
NPI  equal  to  CLM,  and  moreover  it  is  applied 
to  the  line  PN,  which  is  equal  to  the  given 
line  ab  ; but  it  has  been  shewn  that  LMPC  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  ABC;  hence  also  PNHI 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  ABC,  and  as  the  other 
conditions  of  the  problem  have  been  shown  to 
be  satisfied,  the  thing  required  is  done. 

Problem. — To  construct  a parallelogram 
that  shall  be  equal  in  area  to  a given  four-sided 
right-lined  figure,  and  have  one  of  its  angles 
equal  to  a given  angle ; that  is,  to  convert  a 
given  right-lined  figure  into  a parallelogram  of 
equal  area,  having  one  of  its  angles  given. 

Example.  — Let  ABCD  (Fig.  6)  be  the  given 
right-lined  figure,  and  EFG  the  given  angle  ; it 
isrequired  toconvertthegiven right-lined  figure 
ABCD  into  a parallelogram  of  equal  area, 
and  having  an  angle  equal  to  the  given  angle, 
EFG. 

Construction. — Draw  the  diagonal  AC, 
dividing  the  given  figure  ABCD  into  the  two 
triangles,  ABC  and  ADC,  and  divide  AC  into 
two  equal  parts  in  the  point  P.  At  the  point 
P,  make  the  angle  CPH  equal  to  the  given 
angle  EFG,  and  produce  HP  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  M.  Through  C,  the  extremity  of 
the  common  base  AC,  draw  the  straight  line 
LCK  parallel  to  MH,  and  through  the  oppo- 
site angles,  B and  D,  draw  the  straight  lines 
BK  and  ML  parallel  to  AC  the  diagonal,  and 
to  each  other,  and  meeting  MH  and  LK  in  the 
several  points,  M,  H,  and  L,  K,  thereby  forming 
the  parallelogram  MHKL  equal  to  ABCD, 
the  given  figure,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to 
EFG,  the  given  angle. 

Demonstration. — Because  the  diagonal  AC 
is  bisected  in  the  point  P,  the  whole  triangle 
ABC  is  double  of  the  triangle  PBC  ; but  the 
parallelogram  PHKC  is  double  of  the  triangle 
PBC,  since  it  stands  upon  the  same  base,  PC, 
and  is  between  the  same  parallels,  PC  and 
BK;  consequently,  the  parallelogram  PHKC 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  triangle  ABC,  and  it  lias 
the  angle  CPH  equal  by  construction  to  the 
given  angle,  EFG. 

Again,  since  AC  is  bisected  in  the  point  P, 
the  whole  triangle  ADC  is  double  of  the 
triangle  PDC  ; but  the  parallelogram  PMLC 
is  double  of  the  triangle  PDC,  since  they  are 
upon  the  same  base  PC,  and  between  the  same 
parallels  PC  and  ML,  therefore  the  parallelo- 
gram PMLC  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ADC, 
and  it  has  the  angle  LMP,  equal  by  construc- 
tion to  the  given  angle  EFG.  But  the  two 


triangles,  ABC  and  ADC,  are  together  equal 
to  the  given  figure  ABCD;  hence,  also  the 
two  parallelograms  PHKC  and  PMLC  are 
together  equal  to  the  given  figure  ABCD,  so 
that  the  given  figure  has  been  converted  into 
a parallelogram  of  equal  area,  and  having  an 
angle  equal  to  the  given  angle  EFG,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Note. — Euclid  performs  this  problem  differ- 
ently, but  not  so  simply  and  elegantly  as  by 
means  of  the  foregoing  ; his  mode  of  construc- 
tion isas  follows: — drawthe  diagonal  AC, divid- 
ing the  figure  into  the  two  triangles  ABC  and 
ADC,  and  bisect  the  diagonal  AC  in  the  point 
P;  then,  upon  half  the  diagonal  PC,  constitute 
the  parallelogram  PHKC  equal  to  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  the  given 
angle  EFG.  To  the  straight  line  PC  apply 
the  parallelogram  PMLC,  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle ADC,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  the 
given  angle  EFG  ; then  is  the  whole  parallelo- 
gram MHKL  equal  in  area  to  the  given  figure 
ABCD,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  the  given 
angle  EFG,  the  same  as  before.  The  pre- 
ceding is  the  general  method  of  solution  ; hut 
when  the  given  angle  is  a right  angle,  the 
operation  is  somewhat  simplified,  and  the  re- 
sulting parallelogram  is  better  adapted  for 
practical  purposes. 


EARLY  AND  RIGHT-DIRECTED 
PATRONAGE  TO  ARTISTS. 

Sir,— In  your  laat  week’s  paper  I saw  a 
succinct  account  of  the  early  career  of  Gibson 
in  his  profession,  and  what  struck  my  attention 
was,  that  while  he  was  unknown  to  fame,  and 
obscure  (as  every  genius  must  be  in  the  begin- 
ning, until  some  kind  hand  is  stretched  forth 
to  bring  him  into  notice),  Mr.  Roscoe  came 
forward,  and  was  uot  only  his  early  patron,  but 
was  the  means  of  procuring  a succession  of 
munificent  patrons.  Surely,  under  such  an 
auspicious  beginning, any  man  that  had  abilities 
for  his  profession  must  have  prospered.  Give  a 
“ sound  ” vessel  but  fair  wind  and  deep  water, 
and  you  may  be  certain  of  a prosperous  voyage. 

I consider,  sir,  the  commencement  of  Gibson’s 
career  as  a sculptor  an  auspicious  one  indeed  ; 
and  I would  here  observe,  that  the  most 
important  part  of  an  artist’s  life  is  the 
beginning  ; and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if 
I further  observe,  that  all  those  who  wish  well 
to  art  and  its  cause,  could  not  confer  a greater 
blessing  upon  it  than  to  direct  attention  to  the 
able  who  are  obscure  and  for  the  first  time 
send  their  works  for  exhibition. 

Attention  thus  directed  might  be  the  cause  of 
not  only  aiding  art,  but  of  rescuing  many  (who 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  arduous 
study)  not  only  from  disappointed  hope,  but 
despair  and  an  untimely  grave.  Tt  is  a strange 
matter  of  fact,  that  many  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  profession  have  more  or  less 
been  martyrs  for  the  cause.  A score  of  such 
cases  occur  as  the  year  rolls  round,  that 
the  world  knows  nothing  of,  because  they 
are  obscure.  Little  do  the  thoughtless  think 
(when  they  are  gazing  upon  some  painting)  of 
the  weary  hours,  and  it  may  be  at  last,  the  dis- 
appointed hope,  which  has  driven  the  author  of 
it  to  despair  and  an  untimely  grave.  It  is  true 
he  may  have  produced  *i  creditable  piece  of 
work,  and  sent  it  forth  to  the  world;  but  the 
world  had  contented  itself  by  looking  to  those 
only  which  were  familiar  to  it,  and  well 
known  to  fame.  The  critic,  too,  might  pass 
it  with  indifference ; or  if  he  did  stop  to 
say  any  thing,  it  might  be  to  cast  upon  it  some 
thoughtless  brand.  In  such  a case  it  is  no 
wonder, — in  fact,  a man  must  be  more  than 
human  if  he  did  not  sicken  under  this’  state  of 
things. 

Now,  had  such  a one  received  the  timely 
aid,  such  as  Roscoe  gave  to  Gibson,  there 
would  not  only  have  been  one  saved  from  an 
untimely  grave,  but,  through  his  talents,  a 
blessing  conferred  on  generations  yet  unborn. 
Now  mark  the  inconsistency  (it  may  he  an 
“oversight”)  of  the  world, — let  us  hope  so. 
It  may  be  that  such  hath  lain  in  his  grave 
three,  four,  or  a score  of  years,  when  the 
value  of  his  painting  becomes  appreciated  ; 
then  there  is  offered  for  it  not  only  the  amount 
which  he  asked  for  it  (which  would  have  saved 
him  from  a world  of  woes),  but  twenty,  ay, 
forty  times  the  amount.  But  what  good  does 
this  now?  Nay,  is  it  not  a mockery  to  the 
dead?  Can  that  bring  back  life?  Can  it 


pour  balm  in  that  broken  heart,  and  recover 
that  distracted  mind  ? Then  would  it  not  be 
more  prudent  as  well  as  human  for  those  that 
would  be  patrons  and  aid  art,  to  take  Roscoe 
as  their  model  in  this  case  ? In  doing-  so,  they 
would  not  only  confer  a lasting  benefit  on  art 
and  posterity,  but  it  might  be  that  “ the  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  might  come 
upon  them,”  and  perhaps  in  the  end  it  might  be 
said  that  they  had  “caused  the  widow’s  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.”  It  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  when  I say  this  I mean  not  those  who 
have  been  surrounded  with  “ appliances  and 
means  ” of  every  kind  from  their  youth  up,— 
who  take  it  up  as  a novelty,  not  as  a profession, — 
but  those  who  have  devoted  their  very  heart 
and  soul  to  this  laudable  work — who  have  spent 
all  that  they  had  in  their  studies  and  travels  ; 
and  who  now  sit  down,  asking  no  more  than 
that  their  abilities  will  be  appreciated  and 
rewarded  accordingly. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thk  Eton  College  Chapel  alterations  and 
improvements,  begun  in  the  summer,  under 
Mr.  Noel’s  superintendence,  will  be  finished 

early  in  December. A central  site  for  the 

Bucks  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  advertised  for. 

A committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 

council  at  Southampton  for  the  establishment 

of  baths  and  washhouses.  The  Earl  of 

Digby  has  given  the  munificent  donation  of 
2,500/.  towards  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
the  Sherborne  Abbey  Church,  for  which  5000/. 

will  be  required. We  perceive  that  the 

Diocesan  Church  Building  Associations,  both  at 
Ripon  and  Bath,  have  been  holding  their  meet- 
ings, and  reporting  their  grants  towards  various 
church  and  other  works,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  a separate  paragraph. Consecra- 

tions of  churches  have  recently  taken  place  in 
the  Ripon  and  Lichfield  districts,  at  Lichfield 
and  at  Manstone  in  Barwick-in-EImet,  and 
Wyke  in  the  ‘ umquhile  ’ parish  of  Birstal, — 
one  at  Baptist  Mills,  in  the  south-western 
district  of  the  country,  also,  will  shortly  take 
place.  The  Manstone  and  Wyke  buildings 
are  in  the  early  English  style,  the  last  for  700 
and  the  first  for  300  persons.  That  at  Lich- 
field will  seat  400,— pews  all  open.  The  archi- 
tects of  that  at  Wyke  (Sr.  Mary’s)  were  Messrs. 
Mallison  and  Healey  of  Bradford  and  Halifax, 
and  those  of  St.  James’s,  at  Manstone,  were 

Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse  of  Leeds. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Little  Holbeck,  was  laij  on  Saturday  week. 
It  is  to  be  built  in  the  early  pointed 
style,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  will  con- 
sist of  a nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  high- 
pi  tched  roofs  supported  on  loft  y-cl  us  tered  pillars, 
and  carried  out  interiorly  ‘ with  more  finished 
details  than  is  usual  for  modern  churches,’  and 
at  more  than  ordinary  expense The  in- 

habitants of  Hull,  according  to  the  Packet , 
have  at  length  ‘ got  an  excellent  supply  of  good 
water’  through  their  new  water-works,  which 
are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive.  The  wholesale  system  of 
dosing  the  people  with  oceanic  salts,  as  here- 
tofore, will  thus  be  a benefit  of  which 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  forthwith  un- 
fortunately deprived.  The  question  of  either 
expending  an  additional  7,000/.  on  the  new 
works,  or  repairing  the  old  for  occasional  service, 

however,  is  at  present  under  discussion. The 

new  barracks  to  be  erected  at  Sheffield,  the 
contracts  for  which  have  been  advertised  for, 
will,  it  is  said,  be  on  a scale  of  some  magnitude. 

The  trustees  of  Sir  John  Wm.  Ramsden 

have  at  length  begun  to  lay  out  the  20,000/. 
left  by  the  late  Sir  John  Ramsden  for  the  im- 
provement of  Huddersfield.  The  improve- 
ments have  been  commenced  at  the  Georn-e 
Hotel,  by  the  very  appropriate  enlargement  of 
the  door  through  which  the  tenants  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  with  their  pockets  full  of  the 
rents,  may  with  less  difficulty  than  heretofore 
arrive  at  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
stewards.  This,  say3  the  Bradford  Observer , 
is  the  beginning  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
20,000/.  left  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart., 
several  years  ago,  to  improve  his  own  town  of 
Huddersfield.  By  those  who  know  the  pace 
at  which  the  coach  travels  which  is  driven  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  management  of 

the  fund,  it  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

Several  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the 
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various  works  connected  with  the  Sunderland 
Docks,  which  are  proceeding  ‘ with  great 

energy  and  spirit.’ In  thevillageof  Wellow, 

Notts,  a house,  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  been 
erected  of  brick  with  dressed  stone  windows, 
copings,  and  other  decorations,  for  Mr.  W.  S. 
Ward.  Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  in  course  of  erection  a chapel,  and  two 
class-rooms,  in  addition  to  the  Ollerton 
National  School,  with  stone  bell-turret,  &c., 
all  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Blenkarn, 

architect. A small  church,  with  chancel 

and  bell-turret,  is  now  in  progress  at  Lever- 
stock-green,  near  St.  Alban’s,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Brandon,  the 
erection  of  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  'The  church 
will  afford  accommodation  for  about  four  hun- 
dred worshippers,  and  the  contract  is  taken  at 
1,G00/.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  of  flints,  and 
the  windows,  piers,  and  arches,  base  mouldings, 
strings,  &c.,  of  Caen  stone. 


TO  PREVENT  FRACTURE  OF  GLASS  IN 
SASHES  BY  VIBRATION. 


Sir, — Above  is  the  section  of  a sash-bar, 
such  as  is  used  for  heavy  plates  of  glass  in 
modern  shop-fronts.  It  is  no  untrequent 
thing  to  find  large  and  valuable  plates  of 
glass  cracked  and  ultimately  fractured,  not  by 
any  accidental  blow,  but  from  the  weighting 
of  the  fronts,  the  pressure  of  the  sash,  or  the 
vibration  of  the  streets.  Any  one  of  these 
causes  may  act  independently,  but  frequently 
all  combine  to  fracture  the  large  plates  of  glass 
at  present  used.  The  settling  of  the  fronts 
must  be  remedied  in  the  construction  of  the 
beam  thrown  over  the  opening  ; but  cracks, 
through  the  nipping  of  the  sash-frame  and  the 
vibration,  may  be  prevented  by  the  means 
shewn  in  the  accompanying  section.  Plough 
a groove  in  any  sash-bar,  as  shewn  at  A,  and 
fill  it  in  with  vulcanized  indian-rubber.  This 
may  be  purchased  in  sheets,  and  then  cut  up 
into  strips  of  the  required  breadth,  and  let 
into  the  groove  so  as  to  receive  the  bearing- 
edge  of  the  plate-glass  all  round.  It  will  not 
need  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  glass  will 
be  no  worse  for  resting  on  this  yielding  pad, 
and  that  it  will  be  so  preserved  from  fracture. 
I have  had  it  in  trial  for  nearly  twelve  months 
in  some  shops  in  Manchester,  where  the  glass 
is  in  two  squares,  15  feet  deep  : it  has  answered 
admirably.  Robert  Rawlinson. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  5. 


Wood  Pavement. — The  repaving  of  Lom- 
bard-street with  wood  was  proposed  on  Tues- 
day before  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  City. 
It  was  opposed  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  but 
strongly  supported  by  others  ; and  it  was 
eventually  carried  by  a very  large  majority — 
23  to  6.  The  cost  will  be  about  900/. ; but  the 
bankers  residing  in  that  street  have  undertaken 
to  defray  one- third  of  the  expense  of  the  new 
paving. 

Stain  for  New  Oak. — A correspondent, 
who  objects  to  the  use  of  lime-water  as  a stain 
for  oak,  on  the  ground  that  the  colour  pro- 
duced, though  good  at  first,  becomes  in  two 
years  of  a foxy  red,  says, — For  new  work, 
especially  church  work,  let  no  oil,  no  ash  come 
near  it,  but  wash  it  with  hot  beer , and  rub  it 
well  ; the  grain  will  show  admirably,  and  time 
will  mellow  it  down  to  a tone  which  never  could 
be  acquired  if  it  had  been  previously  doctored. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

We  rejoice  to  observe  that  there  at  length 
appears  to  be  even  a commendable  emulation 
amongst  the  railway  directors  of  different  lines 
to  be  amongst  the  first  to  institute  a series  of 
experiments  for  the  establishment  of  the  means 
ot  safety  and  convenience  to  passengers  in 
railway  transit.  Besides  those  alreadyrecorded, 
we  now  find  that  the  Eastern  Counties  Company 
have  adopted  a ‘ rail  way  train  alarum,’ called 
‘Dutton’s  Railway  Communicator,’ in  one  of 
their  daily  trains,  for  what  the  advertisers  of  the 
apparatus  declare  to  be  the  ‘ instantaneous  and 
unerring  communication  between  the  guards 
and  engine-driver,  and,  if  desired,  between  the 
passengers  and  guards.’  On  the  Brighton  and 
Chichester  branch  line,  too,  experiments  have 
been  gone  into,  on  a plan  of  Mr.  Brett’s,  for 
the  completion  of  the  electro-magnetic  circuit 
through  the  mere  hooking  of  the  safety  chains 
between  an  alarum  bell  beside  the  driver  and 
a battery  in  the  last  carriage  of  the  train.  A 
like  communication,  it  is  remarked,  may  also 
be  established  between  the  passengers  and  the 
driver,  but  that  would  never  do  ; the  guards 
must  be  the  only  connecting  wires,  or  hooks, 
or  rods,  between  these  two  ticklish  extremes, 
and  probably  no  better  plan  than  the  one  at 
first  suggested  by  ourselves,  and  since  by 
others,  for  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  side 
foot-ways,  or  both,  into  a regular  beat  for  the 
guards,  has  yet  been  proposed,  unless  it  be  the 
opening  of  a similar  beat  through  the  carriages 
themselves,  which  certainly  is  less  ?<?iobjec- 
tionable.  Of  course  spring  or  alarum  bells, 
beside  the  seats  of  the  guards,  and  made  to 
wind  up  and  be  capable  of  repeating  an 
alarum  for  a number  of  times,  like  Messrs. 
Brett  and  Little’s,  with  some  sort  of  bell- 
pulls  and  handles  in  the  carriages,  might  be 
added,  for  further  promptitude  or  conveni- 
ence ; and  even  for  the  trifling  or  wanton  an- 
noyance of  the  guards,  foolish  passengers  might 
be  made  liable  to  be  fined, — to  a small  extent 
of  course, — commensurate  with  the  limits  to 
which  their  mischief-making  or  alarum-excit- 
ing faculty  would  thus  be  effectually  confined. 
A more  complete  system  of  surveillance  and 
^wwc/ianship  will  probably  not  be  readily 
attained  at  less  expense  or  inconvenience  other- 
wise ; and  if  there  should,  we  would  as  readily 
advocate  its  adoption.  As  to  the  communica- 
tion between  guard  and  driver,  that  of  course 
is  a desideratum  apart  from  that  between 
passengers  and  guards.  We  confess  it  would 
warm  our  heart  to  hear  the  stirring  sound  of 
the  bugle  or  the  trumpet  on  the  rail  of  new,  as 
on  the  road  of  old  ; and  surely  one  guard  might 
at  least  be  able  to  pass  on  the  echo  to  another, 
till  it  rang  in  the  driver’s  ears  beyond  even  the 
wildest  screech  of  ‘ hell  in  harness,’  or  the  din 
and  rattle  of  the  rail.  And  what,  then,  could 
be  simpler,  or  more  prompt,  or  ready,  or 
effectual,  than  two  such  systems  as  those  just 
recommended  acting  in  mutual  conceit,  and 
infusing  life  and  liberty  into  railway  transit,  in 
place  oflhe  present  passive,  helpless,  hurrying 
onwards  in  the  midst  of  accidents,  ‘ through 
thick  and  thin,’  to  so  frequently  ‘inevitable 
destruction?’  Of  the  practical  working  of 
highly  scientific  apparatuses,  such  as  elec- 
tro-magnetic wires,  cords  and  pulleys,  rods, 
&c.,  linking  along  a whole  train  of  carriages, 
See.  See.,  we  have  great  and  reasonable  doubts, 
and  in  the  same  category  we  fear,  too,  even 
though  per  se  a simple  and  ingenious  enough 
suggestion,  we  must  class  a proposal,  recently 
revived,  to  provide  the  driver  with  a mirror 
facing  him  on  the  funnel,  in  order  to  reflect 
the  guards’  dumb  signals.  Notwithstanding 
the  compatibility  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflection,  the  gradients  and  the  curves, 
with  the  driver’s  all  but  uninterrupted  process 
of  ‘ taking  a sight,’  there  is  one  objection  which 
a very  small  angle  of  reflection  might  have  by 
incidence  suggested,  videlicet , that  but  too  fre- 
quently the  whole  of  the  guard’s  dumb  show 
might,  at  the  critical  moment,  end  in  smoke , 
and  the  driver  thus  fail  to  obtain  his  ‘ sight,’ 
even  while  he  might  be  looking,  without  ere  a 
mote  in  his  eye,  lor  the  wave  of  the  ‘ ensign  ’ 
by  day,  or  even  for  the  beam  of  the  bull’s  eye  by 

night. By  the  way,  we  were  led  to  attribute 

the  suggestion  of  the  connection  of  the  cer- 
tainly most  effectual  screech  of  the  whistle  with 
the  completion  of  the  galvanic  circuit  (either 
by  wires,  we  presume,  or  by  Messrs.  Brett  and 
Little’s  more  practicable  method)  to  Mr. 
Crampton,  at  the  meeting  of  mechanical  engi- 


; 
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neers  at  Birmingham,  whereas  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  informs  us  that  the  suggestion  was  his, 
although  Mr.  Crampton  appears  to  have 
also  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  — — 
The  cognate  subject  of  the  break  is  still 
exercising  the  inventive  and  appropriative 
faculties  of  many  who  are  anxious,  some  to  be 
of  use  to  others,  others  to  themselves.  Amongst 
the  more  recent  inventions,  one  has  been  pa- 
tented by  a Mr.  Tibbet,  which  is  to  act  as  a 
drag  on  the  wheel,  while  the  break  block  is 
pressed  with  force  on  the  rail.  It  is  to  be  sus- 
pended between  the  wheels  from  a strong  bear- 
ing spring,  which  keeps  it  away  from  the 
wheel  and  the  rail  when  not  required.  The 
command  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  guard, 
who  works  it  by  means  of  levers  acting  on  a 
flanged  wheel,  or  barrel,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  axle,  which  has  a spiral  thread  cut  on 
its  surface,  into  which  cogs  or  teeth,  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  levers,  take,  and  prevent  the 
spring  from  pulling  up  the  break  block,  as  long 

as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  action. 

The  plan  and  description  of  another  sort  of 
break,  a self-acting  one,  have  been  submitted 
to  our  inspection  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Yardley.  The  re-action  on  the  buffers 
when  the  driver  checks  the  engine  brings  this 
break  into  action.  When  the  momentum  of 
the  carriages,  as  each  comes  close  up  to  the  one 
preceding,  presses  on  the  buffers,  these  in  their 
turn  press  on  a rod  which  turns  an  eccentric 
lever,  and  thus,  by  the  flattening  and  elongation 
of  a spring  (kept  back  apparently  by  the  coun- 
terspring of  the  buffer  when  notin  action),  an 
elm  block  with  an  iron  worm  surrounding  the 
axle  is  pushed  towards  a screw  on  the  end  of 
the  same  axle,  and  as  the  screw  enters  the 
worm  in  order  to  lock  the  axle,  the  block,  by 
means  of  a pair  of  iron  rods,  also  brings  a 
pair  of  strong  carriage  springs  into  action  on 
a pair  of  friction  blocks,  which  grip  the  axle 
and  retard  its  movement  till  the  climax  of  the 
lock  is  reached, — by  the  sliding  of  the  block 
along  a rod  as  the  screw  enters, — when  the 
worm,  having  arrived  at  its  limit  on  the  screw, 
arrests  the  motion  of  the  axle  and  the  wheel, 
unless,  indeed,  the  break  itself  be  broken.  In 
such  an  invention  as  this,  doubtless,  a simplifi- 
cation of  the  mechanism  might  be  easily  sug- 
gested. The  carriage  springs,  the  friction 
blocks,  and  the  rods  connecting  the  springs 
with  the  worm  block,  for  instance,  might  be 
all  dispensed  with  and  the  simple  break  alone 
remain,  if  mere  simplification  of  mechanism 
were  to  be  looked  to ; but  it  seems  evident 
that  a simplification  here  would  be  precisely 
what  would  lead  right  headlong  into  danger, 
by  leaving  nothing  but  the  abrupt, — though 
certainly  simple  and  effectual, — break  of  the 
worm  and  screw  to  arrest  the  carriages, — a 
simplification  probably  almost  equal  to  a col- 
lision itself. — if  the  break  or  the  axle  withstood 
the  simplification,  which,  of  course,  they  could 
be  made  to  do  without  any  increase  or  com 
plexity  of  mechanism.  Indiscriminately  to  re- 
commend simplification  therefore,  in  such  in- 
ventions, is  much  more  likely,  we  should  think, 
to  engender  danger  and  evil  than  would 
even  a like  recommendation  designedly  to 
complicate  the  mechanism.  A reversal  of  a 
few  yards,  Mr.  Yardley  adds,  will  be  sufficient 

to  unlock  this  break. Mr.  Charles  Fox, 

engineer,  and  Mr.  John  Coop  Iladdan,  civil- 
engineer,  have  recently  patented  improvements 
in  chairs  and  trenailsor fastenings,  in  machinery 
for  preparing  trenails  and  sleepers,  and  in 
switches.  The  chairs  have  a stud  for  a recess 
in  the  sleeper,  and  the  holes  for  the  trenails  are 
rounded  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trenail  : the 
chairs  are  to  be  moulded  thus,  and  the  trenails 
to  be  made  of  a form  suitable  to  the  chairs,  by 
new  self-acting  machines.  The  sleeper- 
machinery  is  for  recessing  them  for  the  chairs. 
The  switches  at  sidings  are  to  move  vertically. 
The  specifications  of  most  of  these  inventions, 
however,  are  too  long  even  for  abstract  here. 

British  engineers  and  mechanics  have  not 

only  been  for  a series  of  years  enticed  into 
France  by  high  remuneration,  but  have  at 
length  taught  the  French  to  vie  with  ourselves 
in  all  that  regards  the  science  and  art  of 
engineering,  although  their  railway  system  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  high  pro- 
tecting duties  they  cannot  yet  do  without  us 
altogether, — a circumstance,  it  seems,  which 
gives  them  no  little  annoyance.  In  1820  there 
were  only  15  steam-engines  in  all  France  ; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  4,500, 
representing  the  power  of  53,480  horses,  and 


having  7,980  boilers. The  average  contri- 

bution  by  the  English  railways  to  the  local  and 
parish  rates  every  year  is  said  to  amount  to 
5 per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  estimated  at 
nearly  8,000,000/.  a year ; in  round  numbers, 
400,000/.  towards  the  6,000,000/.  annually  raised 
for  the  poor,— that  is,  a fifteenth  of  the  total 
rates,  and  fifty  times  what  the  same  quantity 
of  land  contributed  before  its  conversion  to 

railways. Three  cases  of  compensation 

have  just  been  decided  at  Antrim,  where 
three  brothers  had  been  offered  50/.  each  for 
their  interest  in  the  one-eighth  of  two  acres, 
three  roods,  eight  perches  of  farm  ground, 
which  they  refused,  and  demanded  three  sepa- 
rate juries,  who  accordingly  awarded  to  each 
of  them  36/.  15s  , with  9/.  7s.  6d.  for  ‘ conse- 
quential ’ expenses, — thus  causing  them  to  de- 
fray one-half  the  expense  of  the  counsel  on 
their  three-juried  trial,  besides  losing  20/. 

each. The  bridge  or  viaduct  over  the 

Boyne,  at  Drogheda,  on  the  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast Junction,  will  be  composed  of  iron  lattice- 
work, and  supported  on  four  columns  ; and 
will,  it  is  said,  combine  strength  with 
apparent  lightness.  The  height  over  the  river 
is  95  feet,  and  the  span  between  the  two  inner 
columns  230  feet,  so  as  to  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  ships,  &c.  The  railway  will  be 
continued  over  Gothic  arches  up  to  the  main 
land  on  either  side.  The  whole  expense 
including  a shipping  wharf,  and  an  inclined 
plane  on  arches,  is  estimated  at  50,000/. 


SUSPENSION  OF  WORKS. 

The  sharp  notice  to  quit,  which  so  many 
thousands  of  those  lately  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  railway  wealth  have  already 
got,  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  dispiriting  fiat, 
for  the  process  of  discharging  workmen  and 
labourers  by  hundreds  and  thousands  is  still 
going  on.  On  Saturday  week  upwards  of  500 
men  were  paid  off  by  the  Great  Northern 
Company.  The  Oxford  and  Rugby  works 
are  now  entirely  suspended,  and  a quantity  of 
bricks  made  for  the  works  were  to  be  sold  on 
Friday  at  Upper  Heyford,  under  a ‘ distress  ’ 
for  duty.  Near  Aynhoe  some  of  the  land 
staked  out  for  the  line  is  about  to  be  ploughed 
up  and  sowed  with  vetches ! Messrs.  Sher- 
wood, the  contractors  for  the  line,  had  to  face 
their  creditors  the  other  day,  and  assure  them 
that  the  money  to  become  due  to  them  in  three 
and  six  months  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
their  demands.  A Birmingham  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Herald  writes  : — “I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  mechanics  and  labourers  heretofore 
well  employed  by  railway  companies  are  being 
daily  discharged.  On  Saturday  last  a consi- 
derable number  of  hands  employed  in  a large 
carriage  manufactory  were  discharged,  and 
many  more  will  follow  on  Saturday  next.  Add 
to  these  thousands  of  navvies  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  we  shall  have  an  enormous 
number  of  unemployed  persons  immediately 

thrown  upon  the  rates  and  the  roads.” 

The  men  employed  on  the  South  Western  line, 
known  as  ‘ metal  men,’  and  others,  having 
been  ordered  to  work  only  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  for  wages 
of  Is.  Gd.  per  day  each,  refused  to  comply,  and 
struck  work  almost  to  a man.  They  do  not  seem 
to  know  yet  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than 
none.  But  the  masons  on  the  new  bridge  and 
viaduct  across  the  Tweed,  at  Berwick,  seem  to 
have  yet  to  learn  that  a whole  loaf  is  better 
than  half  a one,  for  they  have  thought  proper 
to  strike  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  reduce 
their  weekly  wages  from  27s.  to  24s.  How 
many  hundreds  of  masons  are  there  already 
who  will  thankfully  strike  into  that  provision 
for  their  families  whence  their  free  but  unac- 
cepting brethren  have  just  struck  out?  The 
Irish,  too,  are  now,  as  ever,  at  cross  purposes 
with  every  one  else,  themselves  included,  as 
one  of  themselves,  if  he  were  only  some  one 
else,  would  readily  add.  The  labourers  on 
the  Killarney  Junction,  in  a numerous  body, 
have  also  struck  work,  though  certainly  in 
the  somewhatsympathizable  resistance  to  a pro- 
posed reduction  of  wages  from  8s.  to  6s.  a week, 
as  a full  equivalent  for  their  labour.  They  have 
also,  however,  endeavoured  to  compel  the  ma- 
sons’ labourers  to  quit  their  work,  and  thus 
throw  the  masons  idle.  This  they  were  fortu- 
nately prevented  from  doing,  and  two  of  the 
ringleaders  were  lodged  in  Bridewell.  The  poor 
masons  and  their  labourers,  we  fear,  would 


require  good  ball-proof  sheds  to  work  in  \ and 
as  for  the  contractors,  we  would  rather  be  in  a 
good  coat  of  ancient  armour  than  within  their 
devoted  epidermis. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A special  court  was  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  12  ; 
Capt.  Geo.  Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  (Mr.  Hertslet)  reported,  that  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  last  court  that  he  should 
remind  the  Lord  Chancellor,  through  his  secretary, 
of  the  period  when  this  commission  would  expire, 
he  had  waited  upon  Mr.  Wing  yesterday,  and 
remarked  that  this  court  had  received  no 
answer  to  the  petition  they  some  time  since  pre- 
sented for  a new  commission.  Mr.  Wing  said  he 
could  state  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  not  to  renew  the  commission  until  the 
report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanatory  Commission 
had  been  received.  Mr.  Hertslet  reminded  the 
secretary  that,  unless  it  was  renewed,  it  would  run 
out  on  the  5th  of  December.  Mr.  Wing  replied, 
that  it  must  run  out,  unless  the  report  of  the  Saua- 
torv  Commissioners  should  be  made  in  the  mean- 
time. 

This  answer  led  to  a short  conversation,  which 
was  terminated  by  an  order  to  the  clerk  to  report 
the  matter  officially  to  the  next  ordinary  court. 

The  Action  against  Mrs.  Webb.— Mr.  Allason 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court  the  subject 
of  the  order  given  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  solicitor,  to 
defend  the  action  entered  by  Mr.  Farlar  in  the 
Marshalsea  Court,  for  an  amount  claimed  by  him 
on  the  part  of  a Mr.  Gigner,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a sewer  constructed  by  him  at  Chelsea.  (This 
matter  was  reported  fully  in  The  Builder  of  last 
week.)  Mr.  Allason  now  wished  to  know  how  far 
they  could  proceed,  not  being  the  bond  fide  de- 
fendants itt  the  case,  and  whether  they  could  legally 
apply  the  money  of  the  rate-payers  to  defend  the 
law-suit  involved  in  these  proceedings  ? By  the 
orders  thus  given  to  their  solicitor,  he  believed  they 
were  establishing  a bad  precedent,  and  it  might  lead 
to  resistance  to  their  assessments. 

The  chairman  said,  that  during  his  walks  within 
the  last  few  days  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  casually  mentioned  to  him  Mr. 
Farlar’s  claim  of  ownership  of  the  sewer  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  gentleman  assured  him  that  he  had 
himself  built  the  whole  of  the  sewer  from  the  centre 
part  of  the  church  to  the  river-side,  therefore  it 
would  appear  very  doubtful  whether  any  portion  of 
it  really  belonged  to  Mr.  Farlar.  By  some  means 
or  other  Mr.  I'arlar  had  turned  one  of  the  sewers 
from  Cromwell-lane  to  drain  it,  and,  houses  having 
been  subsequently  erected  near  to  it,  he  had  claimed 
the  sewer  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Gunter  thought  that  parties  acting  on  advice 
received  from  this  court  should  be  borne  harmless  ; 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  subscribe  his  share  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  defending  the  action. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  protested  against  the  question 
being  re-opened,  and  thought  that  before  any  altera- 
tion could  be  made  notice  must  be  given,  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  ten  gentlemen  who  had  voted 
for  the  resolution  that  it  should  be  altered  in  their 
absence. 

The  solicitor  was  of  opinion  that  the  commis- 
sioners could  defend  any  thing  that  in  sound  reason 
they  might  deem  necessary.  However,  he  thought 
it  was  a dangerous  precedent  for  this  court  to  take 
up  the  cases  of  parties  who  were  quite  able  to  de- 
fend themselves.  As  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
practising  in  the  Marshalsea  Court,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  hand  over  the  case  to  another 
solicitor. 

The  matter  was  terminated  by  an  order  to  the 
solicitor  to  report  on  the  whole  subject  at  the  next 
court. 

The  next  order  of  the  day  was  a notice  given  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  at  the  last  court: — “ To 
consider  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  regard  to 
compelling  parties  to  drain  into  sewers  already 
built,  and  to  pay  contributions  to  the  cost  of  the 
original  construction  ; and  to  rescind,  if  necessary, 
the  resolution  of  the  27th  of  July  last  with  respect 
thereto.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  said,  as  considerable  discussion 
arose  at  the  last  court  on  this  subject,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  a special  court  should  be  called  to  con- 
sider the  question,  without  at  all  committing  him- 
self to  any  desire  to  rescind  the  resolution.  The 
latter  sentence  of  the  resolution  he  had  inserted  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  clerk,  so  that  this  court  might 
be  quite  free,  if  they  saw  any  reason  to  modify  their 
former  resolution.  He  was  of  opinion  they  should 
form  their  orders  in  such  manner,  profiting  by  the 
experience  derived  from  the  resistance  of  Mr. 
Farlar,  to  render  them  as  efficient  as  possible,  and 
moved,  in  pursuance  of  these  views,  the  following 
resolutions  : — 

“ That  the  surveyor  do  report  on  the  plans  and 
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statements  delivered,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
next  court.” 

“ That  the  owners  of  sewers  built  within  thirty, 
five  years  prior  to  the  2nd  of  July,  1847,  who  shall 
make  application  under  the  new  Act  for  parties  to 
be  compelled  to  lay  drains  into  such  sewers,  be  re- 
quired to  present  a plan  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
sewer  or  sewers  so  built  by  them,  shewing  the 
several  houses  and  premises  fronting  thereon  ; with 
a statement  of  the  sums  contributed  by  this  com- 
mission, or  other  bodies  or  parties,  in  aid  thereof, 
and  the  sums  already  paid  for  each  house  from 
which  a drain  has  been  laid  ; and  also  shewing  the 
length  of  frontage,  and  the  amount  demanded  for 
laying  a drain  from  each  of  those  houses  from  which 
they  desire  that  a drain  should  now  be  laid  into  the 
sewers  so  built  by  them.” 

“ That  when  the  court  shall  have  considered  the 
report  of  the  surveyor,  and  have  apportioned  the 
sums  to  be  paid  for  draining  into  the  sewers,  the 
following  form  shall  be  forthwith  issued  by  the 
court : — ‘ Sir, — By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  session 
of  Parliment  held  in  the  10th  and  11th  years  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  inti- 
tuled an  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws  of 
Sewers  relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  West- 
minster and  part  of  Middlesex,  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  you,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  &c.,  that  you 
have  not  drained  your  house  and  premises,  situate 

No.  — in • by  any  covered 

drain  leading  from  such  house  and  premises  into 
the  sewer  which  is  in  front  of  such  house ; and 
take  notice  that  you  are  compellable  by  law  not 
only  to  construct  a covered  drain  to  lead  into 
such  sewer,  but  also  to  pay  such  sum  of  money 
as  the  said  Commissioners  of  Sewers  shall  deem 
just  towards  the  original  construction  of  such  sewer. 
And  further  take  notice,  that  you  are  required  to 
drain  your  said  house  and  premises  in  manner  afore- 
said, and  to  make  contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing of  the  said  sewer,  and  that  you  are  also  required 
to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners,  situate 
No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  any  day  (Sunday 
excepted),  when  particular  information  will  be  given 
to  you  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  leave  of  the  said 
commissioners  for  making  such  covered  drain,  and 
as  to  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  constructing 
the  same.  Such  work  to  be  done  within  twenty - 
one  days  from  the  date  hereof.’  ” 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 


srorrfsyonDnife. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  QUADRANT  ARCADE.* 

Sir, — The  announcement  in  your  last  number 
relative  to  the  proposal  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  to  remove  the  Quadrant  Arcade,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  object  they 
can  have  in  doing  so  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; 
for  as  an  architectural  feature  it  is  equally 
pleasing  and  unique,  and  forms  a most  graceful 
termination  to  the  street;  besides  which,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  London  where  there 
is  a footway  sheltered  from  the  weather.  If 
the  objection  to  it  is  the  description  of  loungers 
for  whom  it  forms  an  attraction,  that  is  easily 
prevented,  as  it  has  lately  been  by  the  police, 
or  by  the  erection  of  such  a number  of  addi- 
tional arcades  in  the  newly-forming  streets, 
that  one  should  not  be  more  attractive  than 
another;  or  if  the  deficiency  of  light  to  the 
shops  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
roof  may  easily  be  made  almost  entirely  of 
glass.  While  Paris  rejoices  in  its  Palais 
Royale  and  galleries,  Venice  in  its  Piazza, 
and  Berne  and  other  cities  in  their  arcades,  the 
convenience  and  beauty  of  which  are  so 
strikingly  felt  by  all  who  visit  them,  why 
should  a feature  possessing  originality  as  well 
as  beauty  and  propriety,  be  swept  away  to 
gratify  some  foolish  prejudice  ? 

'J  he  want  of  new  buildings  to  ornament  our 
metropolis,  and  render  it  worthy  of  its  place 
among  the  capitals  of  Europe,  is  to  be  la- 
mented ; but  the  destruction  or  injury  of  an 
existing  monument  is  to  be  doubly  reprobated. 
And  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  taste 
which  allows  the  pictures  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  be  scrubbed,  and  permits  the  Well- 
ington Statue  to  remain,  while  it  removes  the 
Quadrant,  and  still  more  deforms  the  ugly 
palace  of  Pimlico  by  an  incongruous  addition, 
will  find  further  scope  for  ingenious  spoliation 
among  existing  works  of  art,  as  well  as  let  slip 
opportunities  for  the  embellishment  of  this 
city  in  addition  to  the  many  that  have  been 
already  lost.  L. 

***  It  is  only  right  to  say,  that  this  step  has 
been  forced  on  the  commissioners  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  houses. 


GIRDER  BRIDGES. 

Sir, — As  the  girder  bridge  is  often  a subject 
of  remark  in  The  Builder  and  other  journals, 
allow  me,  through  your  pages,  to  suggest  the 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  in 
lieu  of  that  of  the  unbalanced  beam  (the  present 
girder).  I am  not  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  by  adopting  it  in  this  branch  of  mechanics 
it  may  lead  to  great  results  ; but  whether  it  did 
or  not,  while  circumstances  prove  — and  every 
one  knows — that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  present  system— the  safety  of  the  public  de- 
mands that  every  means  should  be  tried  for 
finding  out  that  error.  The  principle  of  the 
balance  is  certainly  the  greatest  mechanical 
power  known,  and  that  of  the  girder  the  weak- 
est. Now,  if  the  former  can  be  substituted  for 
the  latter,  it  would  be  a great  point  gained  ; or 
at  all  events,  my  suggestion  may  lead  to  some 
improvement  in  bridges.  1 find  the  difference  of 
power  in  the  two  principles  to  be,  namely,  in  a 
girder  18  feet  long,  1 foot  deep, weighing  lOcwt., 
and  only  equal  to  bear  a load  of  10  cwt.,— that 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance,  of  the  same 
length  and  weight,  it  will  sustain  7 tons  10  cwt., 
or  a fifteen  times  greater  load  than  the  girder. 
The  truss  of  these  bridges,  also,  might  be  on 
the  principle  of  the  balance,  and  that  would 
increase  their  power  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
girder;  then,  in  combination,  they  would  ena- 
ble the  bridge,  upon  the  most  economical  and 
powerful  principle  known,  to  sustain  to  the 
outside  power  of  the  material,  be  what  it  may, 
every  kind  of  transit-load  in  safety. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Lover  of  Mechanics. 
Nov.  16th,  1847. 


iHigreilanea. 


Novel  Application  of  Electricity. 

The  Pittsburgh  Journal  has  examined  an  in- 
vention made  by  Mr.  Lilly  of  that  city,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Colton,  which  seems  to  chal- 
lenge attention,  not  only  for  the  ingenuity 
which  it  displays,  but  the  useful  results  which 
it  promises.  The  machine  is  a small  locomo- 
tive, and  is  placed  upon  a circular  railroad, 
around  which  it  is  driven  by  electricity.  The 
power  is  applied,  not  to  the  locomotive,  but  to 
the  track,  and  herein  consists  the  novelty  of 
the  invention  or  discovery.  Two  currents  of 
electricity,  negative  and  positive,  are  applied 
to  the  rails,  and  from  thence  communicate 
with  the  engine.  The  latter  is  provided  with 
two  magnets,  which,  by  a process  of  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion,  drive  the  car  over  the 
track.  A piece  of  lead  was  placed  on  the  lo- 
comotive, making  in  all  a weight  of  about  ten 
pounds,  and  on  the  application  of  the  battery, 
the  machine  moved  with  astonishing  rapidity 
up  a plane  inclined  about  five  degrees.  Here- 
tofore the  propelling  power  has  been  used  on 
the  car  itself — in  this  instance,  however,  the 
power  is  placed  in  the  rails,  and  an  engineer 
might  remain  in  one  town,  and  with  his  battery 
send  a locomotive  and  train  to  any  distance 
required. — Neiv  York  Literary  World. 

Effect  of  British  Sheet  Glass  in 
Vineries.— Having  used  British  sheet  glass 
for  glazing  two  vineries,  says  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester’s  gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dwerri- 
house,  I beg  to  add  my  testimony  to  its 
scorching  effect  upon  plants,  and  likewise 
to  recommend  a simple  plan  of  preventing  it. 
As  burning  in  general  may  be  traced  to  blis- 
ters, it  is  common  to  touch  them  with  white 
paint.  Now,  in  British  sheet  glass  there  are 
numerous  spots  and  wavy  lines,  similar  to  those 
produced  by  a common  burning  lens,  even 
though  invisible  when  examined  from  the  in- 
side of  the  houses,  but,  I find,  easily  detected 
and  remedied  by  taking  oft’  the  lights,  and 
leaning  them,  one  at  a time,  against  any 
smoothly-painted  surface  (having  a southern 
aspect)  during  bright  sunshine.  A little  thin 
white  paint  and  a camel’s  hair  brush  will  dim 
them  sufficiently  to  prevent,  I think,  further 
mischief.  Where  it  is  impracticable  to  remove 
the  lights,  a thin  light  screen  or  hoard  might 
be  used,  and  moved  along  by  a person  inside; 
whilst  another,  with  a paint-brush,  on  the  roof, 
could  perform  the  necessary  operation.  No 
person  will  bo  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  glass  afterwards  ; but  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  that  of  burnt 
leaves. 


Let  in  the  Light.  — In  an  article  on 
country  cottages,  Bell's  Messenger  observes 
truly,  that  “ in  considering  the  size  of  the  win- 
dows of  even  our  own  rooms,  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  light  is  far  too  rarely  regarded. 
That  such  good  effect,  however,  is  constantly 
and  materially  exerted,  is  undoubted.  It  is  an 
errortosupposethattheaction  of  light  even  upon 
the  general  health  of  man  is  immaterial;  the 
natives  of  the  deep  dark  forests  of  North  Ame- 
rica attest  this  by  their  unhealthy  hue,  as  much 
as  the  blanched  plants  of  the  gardener.  That 
the  very  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  by  plants 
is  altered  by  the  absence  of  light  is  known  to 
almost  every  one  ; that  small  animals  are  often 
perceptibly  affected  by  its  absence  is  equally 
well  ascertained.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards on  this  subject  are  remarkable.  He  has 
shewn,  for  instance,  that  if  tadpoles  are  nou- 
rished with  proper  food,  aud  exposed  to  the 
constantly  renewed  contact  of  water  (so  that 
their  beneficial  respiration  may  be  maintained) 
but  are  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 
continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  the 
condition  of  air-breathing  animals  is  arrested, 
and  they  remain  in  the  form  of  large  tadpoles. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  also  noted  that  persons  who 
live  in  caves  and  cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and 
narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce  deformed 
children;  and  that  men  who  work  in  mines 
are  liable  to  disease  and  deformity  beyond  what 
the  simple  closeness  of  the  air  would  be  likely 
toproduce.Do  theconstructorsofthe  labourers’ 
cottages  in  general  sufficiently  regard  these 
things?  Do  they  remember  howgreat  an  influ- 
ence the  absence  of  lightand  of  ventilation  pro- 
duces uponthehealthoftheirtenants?  We  dwell 
the  more  readily  upon  this  too  little  heeded  ob- 
ject in  the  construction  of  labourers’  cottages, 
since  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  neglected 
and  least  understood  advantages  in  a dwelling- 
house.  It  is  too  probable  that  the  owner  in 
general  pays  but  little  regard  to  these  things, 
since  he  neglects  even  others  of  a still  more 
important  kind;  and  this  arises  most  com- 
monly, not  from  any  unwillingness  to  serve  his 
poor  tenants,  but  from  a want  of  considera- 
tion. Let  the  owners  of  such  ill-constructed 
dwellings  remember  also,  that  when  their  in- 
mates thus  suffer  in  their  health,  they  also  from 
that  cause  suffer  very  considerable  inroads  upon 
their  only  capital,  their  labour.  And  again, 
other  evils  follow : their  crowded  home  is 
rendered  comfortless  and  distasteful,  and 
the  laws  of  decency  and  morality  are  alike  out- 
raged. 

The  Diocesan  Church  Building  Socih- 
TiEs^at  Ripon  and  at  Bath  have  recently  held 
their  usual  meetings,  and  have  reported  various 
grants,  of  which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal. The  Bath  Association  have  granted  680/. 
during  the  year  towards  the  enlargement  or 
building  of  various  churches,  including  St. 
James’s  at  Bath,  Rowbarton  at  Taunton,  Wel- 
lington, Penselwood,  Hinton  St.  George, 
Kingsbury  Episcopi,  and  Stanton  Drew,  pro- 
viding in  all  for  the  accommodation  of  1,584 
persons  ; sittings  mostly  altogether  free.  The 
total  amount  of  accommodation,  in  the  provid- 
ing of  which  the  association  has  been  instru- 
mental, now  numbers  21 ,432  additional  sittings, 
of  which  16.435  are  unappropriated,  and  the 
total  amount  of  grants  is  9,252/.  The  asso- 
ciation at  Ripon  have  granted  4,138/.  dur- 
ing the  same  period  towards  the  erection  of 
seven  new  churches,  the  enlargement  of  three, 
and  the  erection  of  eight  parsonage  houses, 
besides  the  endowment  of  two  churches.  They 
have  in  all  provided  church  accommodation  for 
3,107  persons ; sittings  mostly  altogether  free. 
During  the  last  eight  years  this  society  has 
expended  42,527 /.  odd,  out  of  200,000/.  ex- 
pended within  the  diocese,  on  the  building  of 
54  new  churches,  the  enlargement  of  20,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  12.  Thus  32,668  additional 
sittings  have  been  obtained,  of  which  28,404 
are  free,  or  let  at  a trifle;  41  churches  have 
been  endowed,  and  51  parsonage-houses 
erected  or  purchased. 

Lincoln  Mechanics’  Institution. — Sir 
C.  Anderson,  Bart.,  of  Lea,  delivered  a lec- 
ture on  the  architecture  of  the  early  ages,  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  Lincoln,  on  Tues- 
day evening  in  last  week  : his  object  being  (as 
the  baronet  said)  to  kindle  amongst  the  mecha- 
nics and  labouring  classes  a taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  art,  convinced  as  he  was  that  those 
classes  could  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  good  taste  would  lead  to 
beneficial  results. 
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Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. — In  a report  on  this  subject  made  to  the 
British  Association,  at  their  last  meeting,  Mr. 
Porter  stated,  that  in  1788  the  whole  quantity 
of  pig-iron  made  in  England  and  Wales, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  61,300  tons;  of 
which  48,200  were  made  with  coke  of  pit-coal, 
and  13,100  from  charcoal  : in  the  same  year 
the  amount  raised  in  Scotland  was  7 ,000  tons. 
In  1796  the  quantity,  owing  to  Watt’s  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine,  was  nearly  double, 
being  125,079  tons.  Ten  years  later,  viz.  in 
1806,  it  was  found  to  have  more  than  doubled, 
being — 

England  and  Wales 234,966  tons. 

Scotland  23,240  ,, 

Total 258,206 

In  1823,  this  quantity  had  risen  to  482,066 

tons,  and  in  1830  it  was  further  increased  to 
678,417  tons.  Since  then  a great  saving  has 
been  effected  in  the  fuel  required,  and  in  Scot- 
land the  production  of  iron  has  risen  from 
37,500  tons  in  1830  to  nearly  500,000  tons  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  In  1836  every  iron- 
work in  Great  Britain  was  visited  by  M.  F.  Le 
Play,  chief  engineer  to  the  Paris  Board  of 
Works,  and  he  estimated  the  amount  pro- 
duced that  year  at  1,000,000  of  tons.  The 
quantity  of  iron  made  in  1810  was  1,343,400 
tons  ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
depression,  this  fell  to  1,046,428  tons  in  1842, 
being  a depreciation  of  22  per  cent.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  iron-masters,  that,  since  1840, 
nearly  all  the  increased  production  of  iron  in 
the  kingdom  has  been  drawn  from  Scotland. 
The  make  of  pig-iron  there,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1845,  was  260,000  tons.  From  the 
cost  of  production,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
other  causes,  the  amount  of  production  in  Eng- 
land for  1845  was  only  917,500  tons,  being 
238,000  tons  less  than  the  production  of  1840. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
nearly  two-fifths  of  ail  the  iron  used  in  this 
kingdom  was  imported  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope; but  in  1806  this  proportion  had  fallen  to 
one-eighth,  and  foreign  iron  is  now  only  im- 
ported for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Our  ex- 
ports, on  the  contrary,  have  so  increased  as  to 
become  an  object  of  national  importance. 
In  1827  we  exported  92,313  tons,  at  the  de- 
clared value  of  1,215,561/.  In  1845  we  ex- 
ported 351,278  tons,  at  the  declared  value  of 
3,501,895 /.  There  is  room  for  a very  extended 
increase  in  the  use  of  iron  in  England. 

Arrangements  for  RapidIntelligence. 
— T he  electro-telegraphic  arrangements  for  the 
concentration  of  all  the  linesat  thecentral  office, 
in  Lothbury,  says  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Liverpool  Albion,  are  rapidly  advancing 
towards  completion.  The  coming  importance 
of  this  new  and  wondrous  agency  is  already 
foreshadowed  in  the  announcement  of  a daily 
paper,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  promul- 
gation, in  print,  of  the  news  received  by  light- 
ning. The  journal  is  to  be  called  the  London 
Telegraph  ; its  hour  of  publication,  twelve  at 
noon  ; its  price,  threepence  ; its  size,  a folio, 
about  half  the  dimensions  of  The  Albion  ; and, 
that  rapidity  may  be  a characteristic  of  it  in 
all  respects,  it  is  to  be  printed  by  one  of  Little’s 
patent  double-action  machines,  at  double  the 
speed  hitherto  obtained.  It  is  to  be  ready 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  central 
station,  but  is  unconnected  with  the  com- 
pany. ft  is  understood  to  be  a project  of 
Messrs.  Brett  and  Little,  the  inventors  of  the 
electric  telegraph  called  after  them  : gentle- 
men who  have  made  large  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  science  in  various  departments  ; 
and  who  have  lately  instituted  a series  of 
experiments  on  the  Brighton  and  Chichester 
Railway,  which  bid  fair  to  achieve,  by  ex- 
tremely simple  and  inexpensive  means,  the 
long-sought  desideratum,  for  enabling  pas- 
sengers in  trains  to  communicate  with  guards, 
and  the  latter  with  engine-drivers. 

Imperial  and  Continental  Gas  Com- 
pany.— A general  meeting  of  proprietors  of 
shares  in  this  undertaking  was  lately  held,  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  White  Hart-court, 
Lombard-street.  The  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  congratulated  the  shareholders  upon 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  company,  and 
recommended  a dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  for  the 
half-year  ending  30th  June.  The  half-yearly 
report  on  the  second  capital  was  subsequently 
read,  and  a similar  dividend  on  that,  too,  de- 
clared. 


Projected  Works. — Tenders  have  been 

called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  erection  of 
officers’  barracks,  with  mess  establishments,  at 
Sheffield  ; the  construction  of  a new  floating 
dock  at  Leith,  with  an  extension  of  break- 
waters, and  the  erection  of  a low-water  pier, 
and  other  works;  also,  for  the  building  of  a 
toll-house  and  offices  near  Leeds. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society.  — At 
the  first  meeting  this  term,  held  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  3rd,  after  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  list  of  presents  had  been  read, 
Mr.  Jones,  in  behalf  of  the  Dorchester  sub- 
committee, announced  the  near  completion  of 
the  restoration  of  the  sacravium  of  the  abbey 
church  ; the  painted  glass,  however,  was  not 
yet  fixed  in  the  window.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lech- 
more,  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  committee, 
read  the  first  part  of  a paper,  illustrated  by 
plans  and  drawings,  “ On  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  of  Basle.”  Mr. 
Lechraere,  first  briefly  enumerating  the  leading 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II., 
in  the  year  1010,  proceeded  to  trace  the  re- 
mains of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  portions 
of  the  building.  The  cathedral,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin,  and  is  as  usual 
built  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  consists  of 
a nave,  decidedly  the  earliest  portion  ot  the 
edifice,  two  aisles  on  each  side,  two  transepts 
or  cross  aisles,  and  two  towers  at  the  west 
end.  The  prevailing  style  it  characterises  in 
the  earlier  features  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
early  Romanesque  or  Byzantine,  while  in  the 
later  additions  the  style  which  prevailed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
called  the  third  pointed,  is  chiefly  perceptible. 
Basle  Cathedral  possesses  an  advantage  which 
distinguishes  it  from  most  other  continental 
churches,  namely,  that  of  beiDg  complete  ; and 
though  chiefly  built  in  a transitional  period, 
its  leading  features  harmonise  with  each  other, 
and  form  a whole  of  surpassing  beauty.  Mr. 
Lechmere  then  proceeded  to  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  west  front,  the  towers,  and  their 
details,  the  north  porch,  and  other  portions  of 
the  buildings,  and  concluded  with  some  ge- 
neral remarks  relative  to  the  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  edifice.  Mr.  Portal,  of  Christ 
Church,  noticed  two  Romanesque  churches 
in  Sicily,  one  at  Moriani,  near  Palermo,  and 
the  other  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy. 
It  appears  that  these  were  richly  ornamented 
with  mosaic  work,  composed  of  agates  and 
other  rich  materials. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders,  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  parties, 
for  building  a house  at  Knightsbridge  for  Mr.  Phil- 


lips ; Mr.  Beeston,  architect. 

Todd £2,150 

S.  Bird 2,110 

Burgess  2,105 

King  2,090 

Dickson  (accepted) 2,027 


For  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  opened  on  the 
15th  inst:  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  Architect. 
Lonsdale,  Nottingham  . . . . £ 1,611 

Pocklington,  Boston 1,590 

Jackson,  Newark  1,576 

Pilkington,  Bowen  1,575 

Baker,  Sleaford  (accepted). . 1,500 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  and  T.'—We  shall  be  happy  to  make  use  of  the  sketch  sent, 
and  to  see  any  others  with  whioh  we  may  be  favoured. 

“ J.  J."  (Stamford -street.) — We  are  obliged,  but  have  not  time. 

“ -in  Artisan,"  (Cumberland).— The  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is 
so  various  that  we  cannot  venture  to  suggest  n cure  for  one  we  have 

“ P.  I)." — Wo  will  call. 

Received— “ Zero,"  “ Reader  from  the  beginning,”  “ M.  1’.” 
“ Scribe,”  “ Wood's  Edition  of  the  Songs  of  Scotland,”  edited  by 
G.  F.  Graham.  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.  iNovcllo,  Dean-street.)  &c. 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  lind  addresses. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Communi  cations 
totheEDiToa,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints  of  the 
irregular  delivery  ot  Tub  Buildkr  in  provincial  towns,  wc  beg 
leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published  by  seven  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning  ; and  that  the  irregularity  complained  of  rests 
entirely  with  the  parties  through  whom  it  is  obtained. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
" THE  BUILDER.” 

£.  s.  d. 


For  Sixty  Words  or  less 0 3 0 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words 0 10 

One  Column  2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 6 6 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  above  ds.  a reduction  will  be  made. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HOLBOKN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton, 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  aud  whioh  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  10th 
and  nth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chap.  70  (local 
and  personal),  intituled,  “ An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,"  it  is  enacted  (sec.  41,  that  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act  (2  July,  18471,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build  any 
house  (and  the  word  “ house"  is  thereby  declared  to  comprise  every 
species  of  building)  within  the  limits  of  any  level  division  or  dis- 
trict formed,  or  thereafter  formed,  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
Commission,  unless  a sewer  to  carry  off  the  drainage  thereof  be  first 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  of 
such  material,  of  suoli  size,  at  such  level,  and  with  such  fall,  as 
they  shall  direct,  which  sewer  shall  lead  to  and  communicate  with 
such  other  sewer  as  the  Commissioners  shall  direct ; provided  that, 
if  there  shall  lie  already  a sewer  sufficiently  near,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  any  such  premises,  then  a drain  shall  be 
made  to  lead  from  such  house  into  such  existing  sewer : and  it  is 
thereby  declared  that  the  expense  of  building  such  sewer  or  dram 
shall  in  all  cases  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  such  house,  unless  the 
Commissioners  shall  think  that  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
sewer  (but  in  no  case  a drain)  should  be  borne  by  the  level  in  which 
such  sewer  shall  be  situate  : And  further  it  is  by  the  said  Act 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  proceed  to  build  any  house  in  con- 
travention of  the  said  provisions,  the  Commissioners  arc  authorized 
to  punish  him.  and  any  person  employed  by  him,  by  fine,  amercia- 
ment, or  otherwise,  as  in  the  said  Act  is  directed  ; but  it  is  thereby 
provided  that  no  pel-son  shall  be  required  to  expeud  a greater  sum 
for  such  works  than  after  the  rate  of  20s.  per  foot  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  frontage,  and  that  any  house  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  public  sewer,  aiid  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  200  feet  from 
any  public  road  or  other  house,  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  such 
sewer  or  drain,  unless  such  sewer  or  drain  shall  lie  required  by  the 
presentment  of  a jury  : And  further  take  notice,  that  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  hereby  strictly  require  all  persons  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  with  this  view  persons 
interested  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners, 
No.  1,  Greek-strcet.  Soho,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning 
and  tour  in  the  afternoon,  where  a map  and  plan  of  the  sewers 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  Been,  and  the 
form  of  sewers  and  drains  required,  ascertained,  and  a form  of  the 
written  request  required  may  lie  obtained,  and  all  further  informa- 
tion and  assistance  given : Aud  further  take  notice,  that  parties  arc 
requested  forty-eight  hours  at  least  before  they  shall  so  attend  at 
the  said  office  to  send,  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  said  office,  a description  of  the  house  or  orec- 
tion  intended  to  be  built,  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
join  any  sewer,  or  provide  for  the  drainage  of  such  premises. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  IIERTSLET,  Clerk. 


B 


UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INST1- 

TUTION,  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lin- 
nn  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; aud  also  to 
Relief  in  case  of  Aocident  to  their  Workmen. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P..  Great  Gcorge-street,  Westminster. 

Thos.  Grissdl,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lambeth. 

Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapham-oommon. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonshire-place,  Edgwaro-road. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Stephen  Bird,  Esq., 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  I George  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 

treasurer. — Mr.  George  Bird,  33,  Edgware-road. 

HANKERS.— Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  ],  Cavendish-square. 
secretary.— Mr.  William  Grubb, 
nos.  souciTons.- 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  arc 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; and  the 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They  beg  to  intimate  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  42,  Cmwford-street,  Marylcbone, 
and  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace,  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 

Offices,  Poland  House,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  where  all 
communications  are  requested  to  be  sent.—  Attendance,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  from  10  to  4. 


SOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 

of  ARTS  and  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  President 
The  Ninety-Fourth  Session  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVEN!  NG,  the  10th  instant,  when  the  Royal  Charter  will  be  laid 
on  the  table,  the  Address  of  the  Council  will  be  presented,  and 
communications  relating  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  will  lie  read. 

The  LIST  of  PREMIUMS,  offered  for  this  Session,  for  subjects 
in  FINE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  MECHANICS,  CHEM IS- 
TRY,  and  AGRICULTURE,  has  been  issued,  aud  may  be  had  at 
the  Society's  House  (if  bv  post,  inclosing  a stamp). 

The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimensiu  theDceora- 
tive  Arts  and  Manufactures,  including  Works  in  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware, Mosaics,  Marbles,  Carved  Wood,  Ornamental  Iron  aud 
Brass  Work,  &c.  &o.,  will  be  opened  in  the  Society's  Largo  Hall  in  the 
beginning  of  .March;  and  MANUFACTURERS,  ARTISTS,  and 
DESIGNERS,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Works  on  the  5th  of 

FThe¥fkST  VOLUME  of  a New  Series  of  TRANSACTIONS  of 
the  SOCIETY,  with  numerous  Engravings  aud  Coloured  Plates,  is 
nearly  ready  for  delivery  to  Membei 
The  EXHIBITION  of  the  WO 
Esq.,  R.A.,  for  the  Promotion  of 
BRITISH  ART,  wiU  take  place  in  June. 

All  Letters  and  Communications  to  be  addressed  (pre-paid)  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  Society’s  House,  J ohn- 
street,  Adelpni. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  on  which 'Policies are 

granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKL, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


London  and  provincial  joint- 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  t hem  or  from  other  pnrties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  oflered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVEST  MEAT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided— For  Prospec- 
tuses, &c.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lanc,  Lombard-street 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the_propert^  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 


BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  a; 


the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 
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SMTTH’SSUPERIORGLAZEDBROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES.  2 feet  lengths, 

! van oi is  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronised  by  the  Right  Htu. 

ami  II  on.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
I lo  lie  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princcs-street,  Lambeth.— A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  unil  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


T TNI  ON  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

^ CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MANU' 
FAiluRl,  14  VauxhaU-walk,  Lambeth;  at  Albion  Wharf 
Holland-street,  Rlackfriars ; Kingslaud  Basin,  Kingsland-road 
and  Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse.  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty's  Corn- 
loners  ot  Woods  and  I orests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster 


sal 


„ i\l'J  1 wl  nventor  and  Original  Mokor  of  Snlt 

GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices  :— 
Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 

O-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore. 

Is.  Id.  2a  3d.  3a  8d.  each. 

Bends  and  Junctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted 
Mr  Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek-street,  Soho,  July  20,  1847. 

Dear  Sin,— Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain  pipes,  I lake  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  o Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter.  Vnuxliall-waUc,  Lam- 
bctli.  I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  fount' 
them  to  he  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  | 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  1 
Finslmry  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-stnick  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  - Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  lfond,  London.  Parties  engaged  in  build- 
ing, will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  A 
full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
anv  part  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  the 
Couutry. 


Cli  LAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGI  NE, and,  owing  to  the  fucility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. Tbe  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  t le  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.l,  King-street.  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


1 PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 

and  the  Trade  generally,  arc  solioited  to  inspect  the  quality 
I and  substance  manufactured  by  the  Union  Plate-Glass  Company. 
I Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  Loudon  Warehouse, 
93.  Hatton-garden,  Hoi  bom.  II.  CHRISTIE,  Agent 
N.B.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 


THE  BUILDER. 

PIRE  BRICKS WARD  and  HART, 

-f-  Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &c.  Builders 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  .Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  os 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Coro 
Drying  Malting  liles.  Lime.  Saud,  Gravel,  Bricks  and  Tiles 
of  every  description.— Dutch  Clinkers. 

IJ1UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


3-inoh  bore,  Bd.  PER  FOOT.  4-inoh,  6d.  6-inch,  8d. 

BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

Extract  from  a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  by  Mr. 
John  1 m clips,  Surveyor  to  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers. 

would  respectfully  recommend  the  building  profession  gene- 
V‘  SL  , ure  ,to  .use  no  other  material  than  Glazed  Stoneware 
f dra,ns  : a,;d  1 am  quite  sure  by  their  so  doing,  they 

'.^^nsa  great  boon  on  pnbhc  health,  and  that  to  an 
extent  they  little  suppose,  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
n w no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  been 
» no  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 


M 
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Olio  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

2H.SOHO-SQUA  HE.  depdt  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
ufactured  by  the  St.  Gobaiu  aud  St  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
es. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  he  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
i pics,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  he  ad- 
to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


PIICENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 

HOUSE. 24,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.— E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 

I Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts, 
(Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
ami  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 


PLATE  GLASS!  PLATE  GLASS!! 

PLATE  GLASS!!!  East  Loudon  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass 
ICompany,  Leman-street,  Goodman's-fields.  — We  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Trade  to  our  Plate  Glass  ; the  Strength,  Colour,  aud 
IQuaiity  of  which  remains  unrivalled  by  any  other  company.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  trade  that  our  glazing  quality  is  superior  to  that 
(used  for  silvering  by  most  other  houses.  Rough  Plate  for  Sky- 


tted  by  the  trade  that  our  glazing  quality  is  supe: 

for  silvering  by  most  other  houses.  Rough  Plate  for  Sky- 
lights and  Flooring  purposes,  &c.  All  orders  to  be  addressed,  B. 


MOSS  and  Co.,  Leman-street,  Goodman’s-fields. 

N.B.  The  business  of  this  establishment  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  other  house  in  London  of  the  same  name. 


WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without.  Lowest prioes  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  ' 
for  Shi  ' ‘ 


Ground  „ . 

rvers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 
VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
EAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
ross-work,  aud  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE, 87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without,  Loudon  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 


L 


ONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS 

I COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Railway  Con- 
tractors. Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  respectfully  in- 
" ’ the  •'  London  and  Manchester  Glass  Company”  have  now 

tlieir  Loudon  Warehouse.  12.  Rathbone-pluce.  Oxford- 
street.  for  the  Sale  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  are  very 
superior,  and  the  substance  strong.  TheTarifl  of  this  Company  is 
the  same  as  the  one  at  present  adopted  hy  the  Trade,  from  which 
verv  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  will  he  allowed  on  each  description 
Of  Ola  is, 

RoUGIl  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Warehouses, 
Skylights,  and  Floors,  may  be  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very 
MODERATE  PRICES,  upon  application  to 

J.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company’s  Agent. 

12,  Rathbone-place,  October  21, 1847. 


T 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  hy  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  oft  in  steam  : thereby  not 
hi"  £Teijlle  imjPu,riitie3  of  ll1®  father  itself  entirely  ^removed,  hut  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 


subject  to  that  arc  dressed  ir 

Old  Beds  re  dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  aud  bv  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased 
and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  ore  the  prices  of  New  Feathers 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  0d.  I Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  I Best  Irish  White  G' • 1 2s.  6d 

Grey  Goose  Is.  4d.  | Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose  . . 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dantzic  WliiSoOFIN’  . . 3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  scut  free  by  post,  ou  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposito  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-oourt-road. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminster-bridgc,  Loudon. 

HE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 


following  useful  purposes 
Dog-kcnnels. 


Barn  Floors. 
Granaries. 
Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 
Piggeries,  &c.  &c. 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 

The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  fur  tho 
Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it 
is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

Carriago  Drives. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  aud  CONTRACTORS  i 
to  he  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

The  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE'S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  anv  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

lu  order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  he  executed,  ho  made  direct 
to  this  Company ; and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI 
DATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  he  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  tho  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838  which  will 
prove  that  tho  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Scysscl  Asphalte  Company.  Stangate,  London. 


i Sin-  fBajcstn’s  ( i*»  P 


•Rojai  letters  latent. 

piTT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  LOCK  FURNITURE  and  SPINDLES. 


The  improvements  in  the  above  upon  other  methods  of  mounting  aud  fixing  Door  Furniture,  consist  of  the  following:  the  Spindles 
are  not  fastened  to  the  knobs,  hut  drift  loosely  in  them,  and  will  therefore  adjust  themselves  to  doors  of  different  thicknesses,  without 
alteration,  and  the  objectionable  side  screw  in  the  neck  of  the  knob  is  not  required.  The  mountings  by  which  the  knobs  are  secured  to 
the  door  form  hearings  for  each  knob,  and  consequently  there  is  less  friction  on  the  follower  ; the  action  also  is  more  pleasant  than  with 
ordinary  mountings,  and  being  fixtures,  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  the  door  which  frequently  occurs  when  the  common  rosette  is  used. 

The  knobs  are  rendered  both  stronger  and  neater  by  the  omission  of  the  screw  holes  from  the  necks,  aud  the  liability  of  hreakagt  ill 
spindling,  especially  of  china  or  gloss,  is  avoided  ; they  arc  likewise  more  easily  fixed,  and  are  suitable  for  every  description  of  Door  Lock 

now  ui, isc. 


...  Plain  and  Ornamental  China,  Crystal,  Amber,  and  Opal  Glass,  Brass, 

017,  Ebony,  Maple,  Buffalo  Horn,  &e.  &c.,  cn  suite  with  Finger-plates,  Bell-pulls,  and  Levers,  and  may  he  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers, 
of  the  Proprietors  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  HART  aud  SONS,  Wholesale  Ironmongers,  53,  51,  55,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London, 

the  side  of  the  knob  or  mounting,  the  use 


THE  BUILDER. 


7"ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


KNOTTING— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlioa.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  oHutro- 


wmcn  luessis.  uw.  auu  i,  — ■ . — / « 

ducinn  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualihcntion  ol  eirec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  had,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  n cure  for  a bad  Knot, but  hitherto  without. suecesa 
Messrs8  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  ollenug  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  piit  on  fco  tlie  work 
with  a brusn  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  m all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  G4,  Long  Acre. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

LIST  of  BUILDING  GROUND  to  be 


Llo  I ui  di.  inoit  v 

/“V  Let  upon  favourable  terms,  in  various  parts  of  London  and 
the  Suburbs,  can  be  had  free  upon  application,  or  by  post,  upon 
inclosing  two  stamps  for  postage.  It  is  important  to  builders  and 
othere  also  to  know  that  our  offices  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
snecdv  Sale  by  l’rivato  Contract  of  Houses  and  Estates,  and  also 
for  the  Letting  of  Houses.  -No  charge  whatever  unless  business  is 
Ilona  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Ejtate  and  Land  Agents  and 
Auctioneers.  25.  Bucklersbury. 


WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a DETACHED  FAMILY  HOUSE,  containing 
Three  goodSitting-rooms  Seven  Bed-rooms  T-o  lvitchens  au^ 
nlmiit  half  an  acre  of  Garden  Ground.  Rentlnot  to  exceed  7Ut. 
itetSSSStoin™  Mr.  NASH, Builder,  MP.-pond  Hut,. 
Islington. 


fJT 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

10  THE  TRADE. —Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods. 


in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bronipton,  Fulham,  Kensington.  &c.&c„ 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Craneage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applriug  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pontiles. 


SORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.Soutli- 
rk-l>ridgc  land  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
Public,  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  tne 


introduced  into  this 

Country^,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  of  Builduig,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usual— The  Trade  supplied. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE,  lvitchen-rangc,  and  Stove-grate  Manufactory, 
IS,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  be.,  Ac. 

Black  Registers,  from  fijd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Burs,  31. 10s.  and  upwards. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright 


4 ft. 


41  53. 


I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  the 

most  eligible  in  London,  bemneor  the mnd of  U,e  Long  Welk 
in  continuation  of  Portland-place.  Inquire  of  Mr.  LANGLEY  ^t  the 
“Engineer.-’  Glouccster-road,  Regent’s-park  ; or  Mr.  TURN  UAfll, 
12,  Sackviiie-street,  Piccadilly. 


TO  SMALL  CAPITALISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

BATTERSEA,  adjoining  the  Neiv  Park.— 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  in  small  Plots,  at  a 
very  low  ground-rent.  Houses  of  a small  class  readily  let  m this 
rapidly  increasing  neighbourhood ; boats  running  from  London 
Bridge  to  Battersea  cverv  ten  minutes  for 'only  one  penny.— Inquire 
of  Mr.  HENRY  BROWN,  Hungerford  h ish  Market. 


WATERSIDE  PREMISES— To  be  Sold, 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  those  very  eligible  Premises, 
in  Narrow. -street,  Liuiehoiwe,  known  as  Gl  l,MAN>  \\  ItARI,  ami 
suitable  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a Sailmaker  on  an  extensive 
scale,  or  the  warehousing  of  goods,- For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
MILLER  and  HORN,  Solicitors,  77,  King  William-street,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

10  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christina: 

next,  the  complete  BUILi  P PRE5 


T next,  the  complete  BUILi  PRE.i  i the  , 

Finn  of  0RISSELL  and  PETO,  ot  Lambeth,  and  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  The  Premises  Jiavcji 


Wharf  oil  the  River,  'with  Steam-engine  and  Sawing  Machinery. 


premises  will  'only  "be  required  ‘to  pay 'for  such  portion  of  the  Plant 
a.,  in!Vy  i,  ,, greed  upon  —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs.  W AJN - 
STANLI.  i and  Co.,  P«ternoster-row. 


Bh-^Sonti1},  at  Islington,  in  an  excel- 
JSL  lent  respect*--  . ..uatton  ;md  (rood  Thoroughfare.  THREE 
SI X-R00ME1*  CARCASES,  Ninety-eight  Years  Lease,  together 
r separate.  The  Sewers  and  Drains  — 

W l.VMirSTON.  Sun  " ” 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 
Ware  Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  roomy  Premises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  Planing,  Turning,  &c. 


rjPO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

EL  ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12,  Dorset-placc,  Dor- 
' i the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park, 


prisingamost  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  Ncw- 
street  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  of 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pits,  deal 
and  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkcutting,  turn- 
ing, &c.  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  he  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price'.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  on  the 
premises  between  10  and  4.  No  written  applications  can  be  at- 
tended to. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  Eligible 

FREEHOLD  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  situate  in  a flou- 
rishing Watering-place  in  the  south  of  England,  in  which  the  Trade 
of  Builder,  Carpenter,  and  J oilier,  is  now,  and  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  is  about 
to  retire  from  the  same.  There  is  an  Excellent  Jobbing  Connection 
with  it,  and  altogether  presents  an  opeuing  with  advantages  seldom 
to  be  obtained.  The  premises  are  most  complete,  in  good  repair. 


SALES  BY  H.XJCT20U. 


M 


PATENT  BEI.LS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared^  sfiPJaJJ 'J1 


any  quantity  and  variety,  l ne  composition  is  oi  » ‘““‘j 

called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very'  heautiffil  toneand 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  I.e  l-mctal.-Ordera  re- 
ceivcd  at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 


LATENT  METALS  for  Bearings.— En- 


1,200,000  OF  CAPITAL  ASSORTED  BRICKS. 

R.  MARSH  has  received  instructions  to 


. SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  “Eagle  and  Child  "Forest 
.....e  (adjoining  the  Railway  Station),  near  YVanstead  Park,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  30th.  at  Twelve  o’clock,  in  Lots  adapted  to 
the  convenience  of  nil  purchasers.  ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUN- 
DRED  THOUSAND  of  superior,  full-sized,  washed,  very  hard, 
STOCK  and  other  RH ICKS  The  Rrielf  Eielrl  iq  uihinte  nhnnl.  linlf. 


STOCK  and  other  BRICKS.  The  Brick  Field  is  situate  about  half- 
a-milc  from  the  Forest  Gate  Station,  on  the  Eastern  Counties'  Rail- 
way, abuts  on  the  Ilford-road,  and  within  a mile-and  a half  of  water 
carriage.  The  Lots  may  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  sale,  and  Cata- 
logues obtained  at  the  place  of  sale,  the  various  Iuns  in  the  neigh- 
PETRIE,  near  the  church,  Wanstead  Park, 


No.  36,  OLD  COMI'TON-STREET,  SOHO.- Handsome  Stoves, 
r enders,  and  Furnishing  Ironmongery. 


Messrs,  cafe,  son,  and  retd  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  WEDNESDAY’, 
November  24.  and  two  following  days,  at  Twelve  o'clock  each  day, 

K.awI..  nf  Mr  llRnnifF<  , 


in.  the  well-manufactured  STOCK’; 


Queen-street,  Lincoln’ RHHH 

prising  Sixty  Register,  Sarcophagus,  and  other  Stoves,  including 
several  of  an  expensive  description  suitable  for  Drawing  and  Dining. 


spect  fully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  wmen 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  .._ 
nectcd  with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 

than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass. — Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  malic  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  &c. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  fur  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 


Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  &c.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mcws,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


Artesian  wells,  boring  tools, 

PUMPS,  &a— Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders, 
or  others  requiring  n good  supply  of  M ATER,  may  have  any 
quantity  procured  by  applying  to  W.  SPELLER,  14,  York-strcet, 
Blackfriars’- road,  London  ; where  can  be  had  any  quantity  of  Tools 
for  Sinking  or  Boring,  from  2 to  20  inches  diameter,  and  from  100 
to  2.000  feet  depth  ; also,  Men  and  Tools  to  Bore  for  Railroads, 
Minerals,  &c.,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable 
Pipes  for  Exportation,  with  full  instructions  for  their  — — 


others,  can  be  supplied  with  Wrought  or  Cast-iron  Pumps. _.  

or  Single,  for  Excavation  or  Deep  Wells,  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  bore,  and  from  6 to  130  feet  in  length. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  Conservatories,  &c.,  on  the 
most  economical  and  improved  principle. 


'lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 


C< 

Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
ranetv  are  always  oil  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house. 


3ft.  0 in. 

31 38.  31  14S. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  pulL 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RIIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  6S.  £3. 13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4.103. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  YVrought  Iron 


4 ft 


3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 feet  9 in. 

£5.  £5. 15a  £6. 5a  £6.  loa 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7<L,  8d„  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3J<L,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY’  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding- doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  ho 
seen  at  CHAS.  COLLINGE  and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletrcc,  Sugar-Mill, 


and  Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


fUaicsts's 


Koruil 
, letters  patent. 


MIIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 


..immon  rim  lock,  nan  be  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY’.  YVillcnhall;  or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  62.  St.  Martin's-lc- 
Graud,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Oflice. 


[RON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 


to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  lit 
can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Tron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 


rooms  ; Eighty  Fenders  to  correspond;  Boiler,  Oven,  and  other 
Ranges;  Shower,  Hip,  and  other  Baths;  Bronzed  Urns  and 
Kettles.  Cutlery,  a capital  assortment  of  Copper,  japanned  and 
Metal  Goods,  Enamel  Tin  and  Ironware,  Twenty  Iron  Bedsteads, 
three  Tons  of  Rod  and  Bar  Iron,  Tools,  eight  Forges,  teu  pair  of 
Bellows,  Ac.— May  be  viewed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding 
the  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; and  of  Messrs.  CAFE, 
SON,  and  REID,  Great  Marlborough-stree 


. dabs.  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 

Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  &c. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  YVM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 


Rain-water  Pipe3,  Heads,  Shoes.  Ao. 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS,for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towcra,  Cliimuey- 
Shafts,  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Leiccstcr-square,  Loudon,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion. with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference; 

as  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOR-SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL-BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAMPS,  Ac.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  Saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  bv  applying  at  F.  K. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  YVarchousc,  No.  85,  Chiswell-strect, 
Finsbury-squarc,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

8<L  4d.  6d.  8<L  lOd.  EOd. 

6d.  7d.  8(1  is.  is.  64,  2s.  per  1,000. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gro33. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6}cL,  7cL,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
'Wrought  Bars  aud  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3. 12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth  - 
pieces  ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  aud  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ae. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.-CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HOT-AIR  STOVES.— TWO  very  Large 

Ornamental  Hot-Air  Stoves  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  (a 
BARGAIN),  suitable  for  a Church  or  any  Public  Building.— May 
he  seen  at  C.  H.  SMITH  and  Co.,  Stove  Makers,  Ao.,  25,  Pavement, 
F i nsbury-square. 


H 


OT  - WATER  A PPARATUS.  — The 


attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
.„,,..w.od  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 


greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  nave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrouglit-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street, 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY’. 

PATENT-IMPROVED  and  PANELLED 

IRON  SAFES,  DOORS,  ROOMS,  CHESTS.  Ac.— E.  TANN 
and  SONS’ Patent  Reliance  Chemical  Compound-filled  Safe  stood 
the  test  at  the  late  file,  with  loss  of  life,  at  Water-lane,  Blackfriars, 
nml  preserved  its  contents.  The  Safe  may  be  seen  at  the  Patent 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory,  1,  Hope- 
street,  Hackney-road.  Iron  Doors  for  party  walls,  Safes,  Ac.,  kept 
in  stock.— N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


c 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

AUTION. — To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  Fire- 

proof  Doors,  Safes,  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
manufacturer  for  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectfully  to 


inf  ir 


IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS  for  universal  purposes, 
STRONG  WROUGHT-IRON  FlllE-PROOF  DOORS,  SAFES, 
and  CHESTS,  Ac.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “expensive 
machinery,’'  which  is  employed  by  some  inexperienced  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  25  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 
London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS’ reward  to  any 
person  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  locks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Lcadbeater's  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  hftccn  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  has  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  anv  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A nnirof  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 
doors  with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker's  strong 
room,  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  S^trong^  wrought-iron 


i rabbeted  frames,  aud 


high  by  2 feet  2 inches  wide  and  upwards,  price  £10  each,  always 
on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANUFACTORY,  125,  ALDERS- 
GATE-STREET,  LONDON. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.-TWO  LECTURES  by  Dr.  Bachlioffner-one  on 
the  LAWS  of  NATURE,  in  reference  to  the  IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT  of  SANITARY  MEASURES  ; the  other  on  the 
various  modes  of  VENTILATION,  in  which  the  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  of  a JET  of  STEAM  will  be  exhibited,  with 
Novel  and  Highly  Interesting  Experiments,  daily  at  Two  and 
half-past  Three  o’clock.  These  Lectures  will  be  given  alternately 
in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’clock,  except  on  Saturdays.  The  ELEC- 
T It  ID  TEIjEI,  11 A PH  S worked.  The  WORKING  MODELS  ex- 


TltlC  TELEGRAPHS  worked;  The  WORKING" MODELS  ... 
plained.  An  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 
filvIMn. BPT.T,  irn'H  IHVPlt  with  II VUPVS  NTTW  APPARATUS 


. . VING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  HYDE'S  NEW  APPARATUS 
for  CONVERSING  under  WATER,  &c.  — Admission,  Is.; 

Schools,  Half-price. 


in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Iun  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-the-Fields, 


t the  Office  of  “ The  Builder, ” 2,  York-strcet,  Covent 

Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul.  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  November  20,  1847. 


ILI/USTB-ATIONS. 

New  London  Coal  Exchange,  Lower  Thamcs-stroct : Mr.  J. 

Bunning,  Architect  

Modem  Carvings:  Canopy  at  Elvaston  Castle— Altar  Bail, 


CONTENTS. 

The  Building  Trade:  The  Estimating  System— Examples  of 
Startling  differences  -Injurious  Effects— Value  of  Probity..  .' 
Some  Account  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Marin  del  Fieri, 
at  Florcucc  ; and  Description  of  the  Design  for  u New  Eleva- 
tion to  the  West  End,  by  tbc  Cnvahere  Matas,  Architect ! 
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Restoration  of  the  " Thc&tre  Francois,"  Pahs.. 
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Constriction  of  Eire-proof  Strong  Booms  

Observations  on  Desigu 

Railway  Jottings 

Suspension  of  Works 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress 

Notes  hi  the  Provinces 

Experiments  on  tile  Utility  of  Tension  Hods  n 

applied  to  Girders  

Metne.  about  Gas 

London  Union-Workhouse  Competition 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERIC.— 

Must  be  well  aualified,  and  adopt  early  hours.— Apply  by 
letter,  stating  ngc.  real  name  and  address,  to  J.  D.,  care  of  Mr. 
Beasley,  5,  Great  Chapel-street,  "Westminster. 


WANTED,  by  an  active  practical  Person, 

an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER, 
either  in  the  Shop  or  superintending  N ew  Works.  First-rate  refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  character.— Address,  B.  B.,  Mr.  Alley,  79, 
Chiswcll-8treet. 


TO  MASONS  FOREMEN,  OR  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  One  or  Two  Clever  MASONS, 

or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  It  is  required  that  they  be 
Practical  Men.  and  well  acquainted  with  Setting  out  and  Measuring 
Stone-work.— Address  (and  terms  to  be  left),  A.  C.,  at  the  office  of 
“The  Builder,”  2, York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  FOREMAN 

of  MASONS,  or  Superintendent  of  Works,  by  a Steady, 
Active  Person,  who  has  held  a similar  situation,  and  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  general  routine  of  the  business,  making  working 
drawings,  &e— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  E.,  Mr.  J.  Barkers',  Deco- 
rator, -I,  Slounc-stret,  Chelsea. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'Vli/’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Person,  a 

▼ ? SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  SUPER- 
INTENDENT  of  WORKS.  Has  been  accustomed  to  make  Work- 
ing Drawings,  take  Quantities,  Ac. : he  is  a good  Letter  Cutter,  and 
well  understands  Head  stone  and  Monumental  Work.  Good  refer- 
ences can  he  given.— Address,  A.B.,  No.  9,  Chichestcr-placc,  Gray's- 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  for  a Frontage  of  about  400 

Feet,  a DESIGN  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  AN 
ASYLUM,  as  a residence  for  fifty  occupants,  cacli  to  he  accommo- 
dated with  Two  Rooms,  of  about  12  feet  square,  with  suitable  con- 
veniences. The  building  to  be  of  two  floors,  and  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  3501.  for  every  eight  rooms.  Elevations,  Plans  and  Estimates 
to  he  forwarded  to  Air.  J NO.  WHITMORE,  125,  Oxford-street,  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1818,  where  a Ground  Plan  of  the  site 
may  be  seen.  A Premium  of  201.  will  be  given  for  the  plan  selected 


A 


N Architect  and  Surveyor,  in  practice,  not 

being  fully  Engaged  at  the  present  time,  would  be  glad  t 
with  a party  requiring  ASSISTANCE. — Address  to  “FI  DES, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

\ YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUATION 

i V as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and  PAPER- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has  been 

accustomed  to  Works  of  magnitude,  will  he  at  liberty  in  a 
few  days,  and  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  another  ENGAGEMENT. 
JIc  can  have  the  highest  testimonials  from  the  architects  for  whom 
lie  is  at  present  employed.— Address  B.  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


bo  DISPOSED  OF,  on  advantageous 

A Terms,  a Tory  large  number  of  FIRST-RATE  WOOD- 
CUTS,  of  various  sixes,  and  of  general  interest  They  are  engraved 
in  the  first  style  of  the  Art— For  particulars  address  W.  C.,  at  Air. 
Kcunett's,  l -l,  Yoik-strect,  Covcnt  Garden. 


SALES  BIT  AUCTION. 

OLD  BROMPTON.— HOUSES  PARTLY  FINISHED  AND  IN 
CARCASE. 

MR.  FRED.  GODWIN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  December  7th.  at 
One  o’Ciock,  by  order  of  the  Mortgagee,  the  GROUND  LEASES 
of  Nos.  (i,  7,  8.  and  33,  Hereford -s  quaie.  old  Brompton,  partly 
finished ; hold  for  Ninety  Years,  at  Ground  Rents  of  st  and  12/.  per 
Annum.— The  premises  may  he  viewed,  and  particulars  had  ol  G. 
COUPE.  Esq..  3,  Lincoln's-inn-fiehls ; of  Messrs.  RHODES  and 
I,A NE,  63,  Chancery-lane  ; at  the  Mart;  anil  at  Mr.  GODWIN'S 
Offices,  3,  Jlalkiu-tcrrace,  Bdgrave-square. 

WESTMINSTER  LEASEHOLD  WORKSHOPS  AT  A 
GROUND  RENT. 

MR.  FRED.  GODWIN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  December  7th,  at 
One  o'clock,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract,  an 
UNEXPI  RED  TERM  of  about  Twenty  Years  in  a LEASEHOLD 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  use  as  Workshops.  No.  18.  Lewishiun- 
street,  Princen-etreet : held  at  SL  Kis.  Ground  Rent,  and  let  Annu- 
ally at  30/,— The  premises  may  be  viewed,  daily,  between  Two  and 
Four,  by  permission,  anil  particulars  had  at  the  Alart  ; of  Messrs. 
WILLOUGHBY.  4.  Lancaster-place,  Stroud;  and  at  Air. '.GOD- 
WIN’S Offices,  3,  Halkin-terracc,  Belgravc-squarc,  of  whom  cards 
to  view  may  be  had. 


TO  STATUARIES.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  KEMP  will  SELL  by  AUC- 


TION.  on  the  Premises,  No.  29,  Judd-placc  West,  New- 
rond,  on  TUESDAY,  November  noth,  1847.  at  Twelve  o'clock,  In- 
direction of  the  proprietors,  THIRTY  HA  NDSOMESTATUA  \ . 
Rurdilla.  Sienna,  Dove,  Black,  and  Vein  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.  Marble  Monuments,  Portland  Pedestals,  Head  Stones, 
Sicilian  Slabs,  Ac.  Also  a newly-painted  SPRING  CART.— To  lie 
viewed  one  dav  prior  and  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  on  the  1 re- 
mises ; and  of  "Messrs.  KEMP,  Judd-streot,  Urungwick-sguare.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS, 

PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman,  about 30 

Years  of  Age,  of  active  business  habits,  and  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  practical  part  of  the  Profession,  is  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a PARTNERSHIP  iu  AN  ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS, 
where  the  present  Proprietor  is  desirous  of  resigning  the  more  one- 
rous Duties  of  his  Profession.  No  objection  to  London,  ora  good 
Country  Town.  References  exchanged.— Address  (postpaid  I,  stating 


WEST M I NS  T E 11  I M PRO  V E M E N T S . 

-FOURTH  SALE.  — Messrs.  EVERSFIELI)  and 
HORNE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  TUES- 
DAY, November  30th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  West- 
minster Improvement  Commissioners,  the  MATERIALS  and 
FITTINGS  of  TWELVE  HOUSES  and  SHEDS,  being  Nos.  31, 
32,  33.  and  34,  Tothill-strect  ; and  EIGHT  HOUSES  in  the  New 
Way  and  Almonry,  Westminster  : to  be  taken  down  aud  cleared 
away  bv  the  Purchasers.  — May  be  viewed  One  Day  prior  to  the  Sale, 
aud  Catalogues  had  of  Air.  It.  H.  ABRAHAM  ; also  of  Mr.  BIL- 
LINGS. Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Offices,  Broad  Sanctuary.  Westminster;  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, Coal-Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 


1.200,000  OF  CAPITAL  ASSORTED  BRICKS. 

Mil.  MARSH  has  received  instructions  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  “Eagle  and  Child,'"  Forest 
Gate  (adjoining  the  Railway  Stationl,  near  Wanstead  Park,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  30th,  at  Twelve  o’Ciock,  in  Lots  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  all  purchasers.  ONE  MILLION  TWO  HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND  of  superior  Full-sized,  Washed,  very  Hard 
Stock  and  other  BRICKS.  The  Brickfield  is  situate  about  Haifa 
Mile  from  the  Forest  Gate  Station,  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, abuts  on  the  llford-road,  and  within  a Mile-and-a-half  of 
Water  Carriage.— The  Lots  maybe  viewed  one  day  prior  to  sate; 
and  Catalogues  obtained  at  the  place  of  Sale,  the  various  Inns  in 
the  neighbourhood;  of  Mr.  I.  C.  PETRIE,  near  the  Church, 
Wanstead  Park  ; and  at  Mr.  MARSH'S  Offices,  27,  Bueklersbury, 
Mansion  House. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Notice  is  1 1 ie'r e ii y °ut o i v. e n , that 

HER  MAJESTY  having  been  pleased  to  grant  her  gra- 
cious permission  for  the  ROYAL  Al  ETl.A  L to  lie  conferred  on  shell 
distinguished  Architect  or  Man  of  Science,  of  anv  Country,  as  may 
have  designed  or  executed  any  Building  of  high  Merit,  or  produced 
a Work  tending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  Archi- 
tecture, or  the  various  branches  of  Science  connected  therewith, 
the  Ooun-il  will,  in  JANUARY  ISIS.  proceed  to  take  into  cuiisi- 
deration  the  appropriation  of  the  Royal  Medal  accordingly. 

GEORGE  BAILEY,' 

J.  J.  8COLES, 


lion.  Sees. 


ASYLUM 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Bedford  lunatic 

Persons  desirous  of  CONTRACTING  with  the  Committee 
of  "Visitors  of  this  Asylum  for  the  Execution  of  certain  WORKS 
thereat,  are  requested  to  send  TENDERS  for  the  same  (sealed  and 
indorsed),  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors  at  the  Asylum, 
by  Ten  o'Cloek  on  the  Morning  of  THURSDAY,  the  3uth  of  De- 
cember next.  The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  he  inspected  at 
the  Asvluni.  and  anv  further  particulars  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  SMITH.  County  Surveyor,  Hertford.— The  Visitors  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

SAMU EL  WING,  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors. 
Bedford,  November  36th,  1817. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


rpo  BE  LET,  by  Tender,  on  a Long  Lease, 

EL  SEVERAL  HOUSES,  in  a crowded,  well-letting  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  East  of  London,  at  a ground  l ent.  They  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  mid  require  considerable  outlay.  A specification 
of  repairs,  Ac.  and  particulars  of  the  property,  nmv  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and  SALMON, Estate  Agents, 
25,  Bueklersbury. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  "WOllKS.Soutli- 
ivavk-bridge  laud  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  haring  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  iu  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Pence  Hurdles  ns  u supplied. 

AT  ENT  BE  LLS.  — Messrs . M E A R S 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  m 
nnv  quantity  nnd  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  hells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  and 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bcll-mctal.— Orders  r~ 


PATENT  METALS  for  Hearings.—  En- 

giueers  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  Ac.,  Ac.,  arc  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  aud  parties  con- 
nected" with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  hearings  and  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make 


y castings  fror 


is  sent  to 


MESSRS".  LESLIE  and  SON  will  SELL 

1TJL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  No.  78,  W ardour-street, 
on  THURSDAY,  December  2,  at  Eleven  precisely,  by  order  of  the 
Assignees  of  Jonas  M'Gcorge,  n Bankrupt,  the  LEASE  or  the 
PREMISES,  21  vears  unexpired,  at  the  low  rent  of  £42  per  year, 
aud  the  Stock  of  38  Polished  and  Black  Register  Stoves,  5 capital 
Kitchen  Ranges,  Hot  Air  and  other  Stoves,  60  Polished  Steel  ana 
other  Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  Steam  Apparatus,  Copper,  Iron, and 
best  Block -tin  Articles,  Tools,  Lathes,  Vices.  Anvils.  Bellows,  New 
Iron  and  Steel,  Stock  partly  made ; Fixtures  in  the  House  and  Shop, 
nnd  few  Lots  of  Household  Furniture.— May  he  viewed  until  the 
Sale,  anil  Catalogues  and  Particulars  had  on  the  Premises  ; of  J. 
FOLLETTJEsq.,  Official  Assignee  ; and  of  Leslie  aud  bon,  4s,  Mar- 
garct-stroet,  Cavcndisli-squuro.  


CAMDEN  TOWN,— Valuable’  Building  Ground  in  small  Plots,  at 
peppercorn  Ground-rents,  Carcases  of  three  Dwelling-houses,  and 
a quantity  of  Building  Materials.  _ , 

MESSRS.  DENT  and  SON  will  SELL  by 

j AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  in  Bayham-street  South, 

Camden  Town,  on  THURSDAY.  Dec.  2,  at  11 -the  PLOT b of 
GROUND  arc  very  eligible  for  building  purposes,  and  the  tar- 
cases  substantial  and  well  built;  leases  of  the  former  will  be 
granted  by  the  Marouis  Camden  to  the  purchasers.  ThoBmldmg 
Materials  consist  ot  about  160,000  of  new  stock  bucks,  some  hunaroa 
feet  of  seasoned  flooring-boards,  quartering  and  miters,  stone 
coping,  lend,  scaffold-poles  aud  boards,  ladders,  work-benches.  ^ oil 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY. 

Patent-improved  and  panelled 

IKON  SAFES,  DOORS,  ROOMS,  CHESTS  Ac.-E.  TANN 
and  SONS’  Patent  Reliance  Chemical  Compound  tilled  Safe  stood 
the  test  at  the  late  fire,  with  loss  of  life,  at  Water-lane,  Bbiekfrmrs, 
and  preserved  its  contents.  The  Safe  may  be  seen  at  the  I atont 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory.  1.  llopc- 
strcct.  Hackney-road.  Iron  Doors  tor  Party-walls,  bafes,  Ac.,  kept 
in  stock—  N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. . 

IRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street,  St.  Luke's.— J.  J.  .TONES  having  made  great  additions 
to  his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
cnn  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders.  Railings.  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels  Iron  Staircases,  tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  ±ly  aud 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac.  , _ . 

BAKER'S  OVEN  WORK,  Force  Backs  and  Troughs.  Bain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Burs,  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Ae„  always  in  stock. , 

" IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drurv-lane,  aud  Charies-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  IIENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  aud  WM.  IIENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  anil  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 

Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes,  Ac. 


M 


TO  ARCHITECTS, -COM PETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
. ...  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris.  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,  and 
of  “Loudon  as  it  is,”  offers  his  services  m Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  J:  r°mthe  long  expe- 
rience he  bus  hud  in  such  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to  Drawings  wd  dujgna  btho- 
graphed  in  a superior  manner,— Address,  Mr,  Bv i 0,  81,  Great 
Titchfield-strcct,  Oxford-street 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS,for  the  Protection  of  Clwrelica,  Towers,  Chimney- 

SWMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Lcicestcr-square,  Loudon,  heg  to  inform  A ™ hasbeen. 
and  others,  that  trio  above  form  of  Lightumg  Cond^tor  hM  bwn 

PATENT  CASEMENT  naira' SashLi nes, 

T^^'WRlNG-cilAMPS,  Ac.'  Ac., 

ta^vSSarte*  cx pcric'nce  ° and  practic'd  wl&tSm  on 
suggest. 


THIS  BU1LDEE. 


WARMTNG  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR.-BURBIDGE  and  HEALY beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  &o.  with  n new  apparatus  or  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  and  which  is  capable  or 
effectually  warming  buildings  ot  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo- 
mical manner. — BURBIDGE  and  HEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  Mmith- 

pieces : Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  I all  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Ch  m- 
ney-bareT  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
be«t  description,  U», 

moderate  prices.— CASl -IRON  UPSETS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BllICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Mart et 
Places.  Roads.  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Hi  DRAG  LIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  BENJ  BOWLER,  (33,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-sUcei. 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  &c. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  arc  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  he.,  or  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswcll- 
road,  London.  


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  IIINGES.— Sole 

Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  are  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
nnd  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a gute 


of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a 
they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  nigmy 
ornamental,  and  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 


and  replaced  in  an  instant,  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  oe 
it  CH  AS.  COLLINGE  and  Co.'s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-Mill, 

Spherical  Hinge  Manufactory.  " ” ..... 

liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


WITS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 


Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  02.  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 


LATENT  COPPER- WIRE  CORD. — 

t.  S.  NEWALL  and 
E CORD  for  Window 


hitherto  been  used.  This 

seeling  the  use  of  the  hempen  cord,  and  isstrongly  recommended  tc 
all  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  above.  Specimens 
of  the  Wire  Cord  maybe  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  No.  10:3, 
Fenchurch-street, London  ; W.  T.  ALLEN,  Agent. 


*■  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  he. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  G in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft 
£3. 6s.  £3. 13s.  £a  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

Oven : — 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3fcet9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15a  £6.  5s.  £6. 10a  £7. 


Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  bo  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference. will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A CONSIDERABLE  SAVING  will  be 

effected  in  the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying 
at  F.  li.  WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,ChiswelT- 
street,  Finsbury-square.  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


6d. 


6<L 


sod. 


Is.  6d.  2a  per  1.000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15a  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  523.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

4s.  3d.  5a  6s.  Gd.  7s.  6d.  10a  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6}d.,  7d„  8d„  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3.  3a  3 ft.  8 in.,  £3.  12a  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 


WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
Z £^VJt%¥wnEnDee'  “UJ  8t0Vfrgrate  Manufactory, 

JOHN  GRTCE  most  respectfully  solicits 

t0  his 

^BriBhtKl3ioa  and  upwards. 
^&  Brigh t :- UgeS-  "lth  °venand  Back  Boikr, Wrought 


JJ  MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

and  tlic  Honourable  Ea-t- India  Company.  “ce, 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  b>  the.se  BhACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings.  P a11 

‘ ‘1’  e!!v  S at  ^lanufactory.  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London , 

»***"  “i  su- 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 

lineal  coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  Landscape,  he.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views  of  every 
description.  Lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 
CHILDS,  13.  Amwell -street,  PcntonviUe. 


London  and  Manchester  glass 

COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS— Architects,  Railway  Con- 
tractors, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  arc  respectfully  in- 
formed the  " London  and  Manchester  Gina  Company’  have  now 
opened  their  London  Warehouse,  13,  Ravhbone-place,  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  Sale  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  arc  very 
superior,  and  the  substance  strong.  The  Tariff  of  this  Company  is 
the  same  as  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  the  Trade,  from  which 
very  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  will  be  allowed  on  each  description 

°f ROUGH  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Warehouses, 
Skylights,  and  Floors,  may  be  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very 
MODERATE  PRICES,  upon  application  to 

J.  E.  GRUNDY,  Company's  Agent. 
13,  Rathhmie-place,  November,  1647. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  aud  the  public,  tl  at  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  ond,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  uow  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock  Embossing  and 

Sainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms. — CHARLES  LONG, 
o.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


ORNAMENTED,  COLOURED  AND 

PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS.-CLAUDET  and 
HOUGHTON.  69,  HIGH  JIOLBORN,  execute  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Glass  for  Windows,  in  ancient  or  modem  style,  nt 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  superior  workmanship,  either  in 
Plain  Colour,  Ornamented  in  White,  Neatly  Embossed, Engraved,  or 
richly  Painted.— Patterns  aud  specimens  may  bo  seen  at  their 
Warehouse,  89,  High  Ilolborn.  


PLATE  GLASS. — Architects,  Builders, 


liberal  discounts  allowed  on  glazing  qualities.  London  Warehouse, 
99,  llatton-garden,  Holbom.  H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 

N.  11.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  supplied  one-fourth,  three- 
eighths,  one-half,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  


SOHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.  SOHO-SQUARE.  depat  for  the  sale  ofthe  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Circy  Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  aud  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNHIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  lie  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  aud  all  further  particulars,  to  bo  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  20,  Soho-square. 


PHCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 21,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.-E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  Huuso  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
nnd  Substance  unrivalled  by  auy  other  house  in  the  Kingdom, 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  3-8ths.  M.  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  Loudon  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  Tree  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country. — No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


w 


1NDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY,  87,  Bishopsgute-street  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters.  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  aud  Ornamental  Glass  Flatted  Crown,  aud  Sheet  Plato, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  I.ondou  for  HORTICU LTU11AL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  and  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes, 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS  ; Lead  Pipe.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 
Brass- work,  nnd  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

WINDOW  GLASS.  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE.  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London  ; TJIOJLAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH 

GI  ^PLATB  GLASS,  SHEET  AND  !CR0WN  WINDOW 

SHEET  GLASS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  of 
every  thickness  manufactured. 

PROPAGATING  GLASSES  of  every  size,  from  two  inches 
upwards. 

ilij B Q LASS B S of  every  size,  from  (wo  inolies  upwards. 
CUCUMBER  (II,  ASSES  of  every  length. 

AH  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  at  tlLAUDEX  and  HOUGHTON’S 
AY  indow-Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Ilolborn. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

- MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhiil-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-sexsoneu 
materials,  superior  workmauship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  auy  quautify.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 


Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  aU  other 
kinds  of  Joiners'  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
AH  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  .Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefuU.v  packed  for  the 
country. — A full  Ust  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Bp  fccr 

^ajcsfp’s 


? r'ViUvLo  Ropal 

Sutlers  latent. 

B.  GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

ATLLFE  8 Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 

rin«P^E,NTIL,AT,lRS-To  b*  bad  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
Glass  Painter  aud  Stainer,  12b,  Cumberland  Market,  Regeiit's-park, 
Loudon.  "heir  extensive  and  successful  appUeation  to  Public 

Offices.  TteA.moxns,  -«»  . ngv  r.  . 

F orty 


ir  cent,  from  tlxe  original  Tariff. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

B,  „ T CURED. 

AILLIE  8 PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

adanted^reN^,I,M,Ti0RSsarevt  on;e  efficacious,  neat,  aud  easily 
ilrauL'hf  u j.  ' ?,,- “X|!  ' aP,d,’  wbe,'e  thorough  ventilation  without 
cure  for  S ir,’  ,'vlU  be  found  invaluable,  and  especiaUy  as  a 
and  \V  H A rwgYVwyS,-m^uPpll':ll,  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  E. 
street  U'  JACKS0N-  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 


'IN'S  FIRE-PROOF.  AND. ORNAMENTAL.  CEMENT. 

LJTION. — Messrs.  STEVENSancl  SON, 


MARTIN'S 

CAUT’ 

Patentces,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  andthetmdegoncraUy 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledg'e-them- 
selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilarhi  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com-  ‘ 
pound,  is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agenoy  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion ofthe  strongest,  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  foUowiug  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
J.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

:i.  Its  Surface  (whioh  mav  lie  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  Til  ROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  wiU  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enriohmentsof  aU  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  bceu  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosveuor  estate,  he. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  haUs  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  186,  DKUllY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  38,  Cahmng- 
plaee,  Liverpool. 


Gr 


REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

RUTTY  nnd  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
LIAS  LIME,  ns  Mortar,  is  especiaUy  adapted  for  sewers,  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  lias  more  power  than  auy  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel 
LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  craok,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  modeUing  and 


PORTLAND  CEMEN T. — Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  Host,  and  to  n6  con- 
sequently superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposes— such  as 
the  Building  aud  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Ci, terns.  Baths,  Fishponds, 
he.  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  l’aiut;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

' ’MS  ' ~ ' t ‘ ‘ 

KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMElStT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stueob.VHtoh 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  fiuishcd  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  n cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  nnd  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  width  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  V ennin. 

Patentees  nnd  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbnnk-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 

INEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD! . 

JAMES  WESTON  having; completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  macliineru,  at 
his  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR, 
enables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  • He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  others,  rawtested' 'hi 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
aud  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.-Audrcw’s  Wharf; 
Earl-street.  Blackfriars. ■ G ^ ill : 1 : firt  8Vb"h'IP 

TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun,.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Bine  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
KOTHERIIITIIE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkiuson's  Cement. 

CHEAP  li  OMAN  C E \ I E M T is  sn  Id  m 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  2!)  inches  long  by  17  j.  across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  BUILDERS.  ' " 

A LARGE  SUPPLY  of  BRIGKS, 

DRAINING  PIPES,  and  TILES,  of  every  description,  is 
now  ready  FOR  SALE.  Architectural  Tiles  aud  Pottery  mode  to 
order  on  the  shortest  notice.— Apply  to  Mr.  COPENER,  Lunghnm 
Lodge  Brick,  Tile,  aud  Pottery  Works,  near  Epping,  Essex.— Spbb'R 
mens  ofthe  above  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,'’  2, 
York-street,  Co  vent  Garden.  1 r.U 

ILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

. . RIDGES  and  HIPS.—1 The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  HlpS  of 
slated  roots  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
mofo  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  .Messrs-  J.  aud  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants.  T' ' ■ ' 


w 


nnd  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate 
Lambeth,  London. 


c Merchants.  Tooloy-streeti 
Merchant,  Jlclvidere  -Voaa, 


To  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSL1E  BRICK  AND  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanstoti, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES  wliicli  are  to  besceuat  work  at  Alpo4pu,,and, 
at  the  Company’s  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Air.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  lias  been  appointed  manager  in  thft 
room  of  Mr.  John  AiusUe,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the'Works  at; 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-statiou  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  theEaUng-- 
statiuu  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— AH  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLI  A M GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  ofthe 
Company.  London,  193  a.  Piccadilly. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  nt  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Lcith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buehauan-strret,, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs.. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dul.Hn. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

KIRRAGE’S  PATENT  SEWER- 

DRAIN  AND  BUILDING  BLOCK—  The  Patentee. ob-, 
serving  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  perishable  nature1  ofthe 
materials  in  general  use  for  buildiug  Sewers,  Foundations,  and 
other  Works,  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  production  of  a material  which  should  nt  the  same 
time  be  impervious  to  and  indestructible  by  damp,  and  unaffected! 
by  atmospheric  influences,  aud  combine  great  strength  and  dura- 
biUty  with  facility  of  moulding  into  any  required  shape.  In  this’ 
he  lias  been  successful : and  he  is  uow  enabled  to  offer  to  tlie  Public 
his  Patent  Blocks,  whioh  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  qnnlities 
of  great  strength,  indestructibility  b.v  water,  facUity  of  working, 
and  great  cheapness,  and  be  invaluable  for  all  subaqueous  aud  sub-, 
terraneous  structures,  more  especiaUy  for  forming  tlie  bottom  of 
Sewers,  winch  nt  present,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in1 
building  them,  not  only  permits  very  considerable  leakage,  but  Con- 
stantly require  repair.  The  use  of-  the  Patentee’s  material  is  not 
confined  to  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  but  may  be  applied  for 
all  budding  purposes,  especially  Floorings  of  Bnms,  Granaries, : 
Malthouses,  and  other  places  where  there  is  a tendency  to  damp 
and  dryness  is  essential,  ns  also  for  the  formation  of  Baths,  Cisterns, 
and  Reservoirs. 

For  common  BuUding  purposes,  the  material  of  which  the 
Patent  Blocks  are  composed  may  be  used  as  a coating  for  Concrete 
Blooks,  formed  of  a cheaper  substance. 

The  price  at  which  the  material  can  be  supplied  is  ll  ins.  per  ton. 
The  material  for  sewerage  of  the  shape  and  size  herein  given 
of  the  Ilolborn  and  Finsbury  districts,  cost  at  (1  inches  in  thickness 
10s.  perfoot ; if  reduced  to  3 inche  s iu  thickness,  5s.  per  foot ; and 
is.  6d.  per  foot  for  the  Barrel,  or  small  drain  of  9 inches  in  dia- 

Contractors,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Builders  nnd  Public  Com- 
panies carrying  on  Public  Works,  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Patent 
Sewer  aud  Drainage  Blocks  ; Drawings  and  Specifications  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DREW  and  SHADWELL,  22, 
Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  where  also  all  applications  for 
Licenses  arc  requested  to  be  made, 
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SATURDAY , NOVEMBER  27,  1847. 


R the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  we  have  put  aside 
the  various  letters  which 
have  reached  us  concerning 
the  estimating;  system,  the 
present  mode  of  executing 
work,  the  position  of  builders,  their  oppression 
by  architects,  and  their  impositions  on  ditto. 
Need  we  say  that  these  form  a curious  pile1  of 
contradictory  import?  One  builder  who  wrote 
ten  days  ago,  inclosing  a list  of  tenders  shew- 
ing a ruinous  or  knavish  difference  in  the 
amounts  (his  being  about  the  average)  is 
pointed  out,  this  week,  by  a second  builder 
as  being  the  lowest  of  nine  in  another  matter, 
and  40  per  cent,  under  the  highest ; an  “ Ex- 
perienced Architect  ” shows  that  the  most 
stringent  clauses  in  a contract  do  not  enable 
him  to  get  his  work  done  satisfactorily,  unless 
the  contractor  be  a respectable  man  ; and  a 
“ Young  Beginner  ” urges  that  it  is  shameful 
that  he  should  be  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  architects,  as  he  considers  he  is  when  forced 
to  sign  an  undertaking  to  leave  all  matters  in 
dispute  to  their  decision.  And  while  the 
latter,  in  continuation,  complains  that  so  few 
opportunities  of  tendering  are  afforded  to 
young  builders,  in  consequence  of  architects 
always  sending  to  nearly  the  same  set  of  men 
for  estimates, instead  of  publicly  advertising  for 
tenders — another  writer  denounces  altogether 
the  system  of  tendering  at  a sum,  makes  various 
suggestions  of  too  restrictive  a tendency  to  be 
listened  to  in  these  times,  and  calls  on  the 
builders  as  a body  to  refuse  to  contract,  except- 
ing on  a schedule  of  prices.*  One  thus 
answers  another. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  letter  the  writer 
says: — “It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
when  builders  have  just  had  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  evil,  and  that  most  of  our  public  boards 
have  abandoned  the  system  of  contracting  by  the 
lump,  as  it  is  termed,  the  only  board  which 
for  many  years  led  the  van  in  the  improvement 
of  the  system  of  contracts  in  building  has 
fallen  back  upon  this  old,  and,  I should  hope, 
nearly  expiring,  system.  I mean,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  under  which 
for  many  years  I have  contracted  by  the 
schedule  system,  by  which  I could  live ; but 
now  that  the  contract  system  of  estimates  has 
been  introduced,  as  a respectable  individual  l 
must,  amongst  many  others  of  the  same  class, 
give  place  to  men  of  inferior  pretensions,  and 
who,  it  is  beginning  to  be  notoriously  known 
in  that  service,  are  giving  much  inconvenience 
to  the  officers  of  the  board.” 

Of  the  evil  results  of  the  present  system  no 
person  acquainted  with  it  can  entertain  a 

* The  following  are  the  suggestions  alluded  to 

“ 1st.  That  the  builders  of  localities  should  assemble  at  periods 
not  exceeding  once  in  every  three  months  (having  first  held  pre- 
liminary meetings,  at  which  a stated  schedule  of  prices  should  be 
framed,  based  upon  calculations  from  the  current  prices  of  the  day 
for  each  locality),  these  quarterly  meetings  being  held  with  the  view 
of  altering  suoh  prices  as  the  state  of  the  markets,  or  other  local 
circumstances  may  require. 

2nd.  That  those  prices  be  calculated  so  as  to  allow  a fair  living 
profit  and  per  eentage  upon  the  outlay,  and  that  they  be  classed  in 
subdivisions  of  works  exceeding  certain  sums:  say, for  instance, 
that  works  not  exceeding  XOOi.  value  should  be  hignor  in  the  prico 
of  each  particular  item  than  works  for  300J.  or  500J.,  and  so  on  in 
proportion. 

3rd.  That  the  builders  in  each  locality  bind  themselves  not  to  i 
work  for  less  than  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  their  locality,  under 
penalty ; but  that  they  may  propose  to  execute  the  works  at  any  de- 
gree or  amount  of  per  ceutago  above  those  prices  of  sohedule  which  ; 
to  them  seem  desirable. 

4tli.  That  all  works  executed  by  builders  be  measured  and  valued 
agreeably  with  the  aforesaid  schedule  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
work  is  performed,  by  a competent  surveyor  : and  that  in  no  case  a 
system  of  estimating  bo  permitted  by  the  Union  of  the  Craft,  or 
whatever  other  term  they  may  think  fit  to  adopt. 

5th.  That  a general  central  committee  be  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  trade,  claiming  from  Parliament  a power 
to  restrain  fraudulent  builders  or  inexperienced  persons  from 
carrying  on  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  ” 


doubt, — construction,  credit,  and  the  morals  of 
a large  class  are  all  injured  by  it  to  a fearful 
extent.  The  advance  of  skill  in  our  operatives 
is  prevented,  the  fair  trader  is  made  to  look 
like  a rogue,  the  uninformed  builder  is  ruined, 
and  the  knavish  one  led  to  ruin  others. 

The  extraordinary  differences  constantly  to 
be  observed  can  only  be  ascribed  to  error  or 
fraud : look,  for  example,  at  one  of  the  most 
recent  lists  of  tenders  submitted  to  us, — ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house  at 
Homerton,  whereof  the  highest  of  nine  was 
2,173/.,  and  the  lowest  1,286/.*  And  what 
makes  this  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the 
quantities,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  were, 
as  is  often  the  case,  supplied  to  all  the  parties; 
so  that  a main  opportunity  for  mistakes  was 
got  rid  of.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Again,  look  in  our  report  (this  week)  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Sewers’  Com- 
missioners, and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  one 
builder  put  down  the  sum  of  1,112/.,  as  the  cost 
of  1,825  feet  of  sewer,  another  undertook  to 
do  it  for  77 9/-  The  number  of  bricks  required 
to  do  a yard  of  this  sewer,  the  quantity  of  lime 
and  sand  for  mortar,  the  time  occupied  in  lay- 
ing the  bricks,  the  extent  of  digging,  and  the 
positive  cost  of  all  these  items,  are  as  well 
known  as  that  two  and  two  make  four;  and 
yet,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  tenders  for 
executing  a given  quantity  of  the  sewer  run  (in 
round  numbers),  1,100/.,  1,000/.,  900/.,  850/., 
and  780/. ! 

One  of  the  letters,  to  which  we  are  thus 
generally  referring,  made  a statement  to  which 
we  were  not  disposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  the  slightest  credit,  as  it  reflected  severely 
on  the  honour  and  honesty  of  a large  body  of 
men.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that  when  a limited 
number  of  builders  are  invited  tosend  in,  itis  not 
unusual  for  them  to  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  who  shall  be  the  successful  competitor,  and 
then  to  send  in  merely  nominal  tenders,  some- 
thing over  the  amount  named  by  the  selected 
partj\  That  this  system  is  practised  to  any 
extent  we  cannot  for  one  moment  think;  in- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  believe  in  isolated  in- 
stances of  it:  but  we  have  learnt  with  pain, 
from  two  builders  of  good  standing,  who  men- 
tioned the  fact  as  if  it  were  of  such  constant  oc- 
currence as  scarcely  to  need  concealment,  that 
it  was  not  unusual  with  them,  when  indisposed 
or  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to  tender,  to 
learn  the  amount  about  to  be  sent  in  by  one  of 
the  other  parties  who  might  be  known  to  them, 
and  forward  a tender  at  a larger  sum. 

They  could  scarcely  think  that  they  were 
practising  a gross  deception  on  parties  who 
trusted  them,  and  that,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
they  might  be  aiding  to  rob  them,— that  they 
were  telling  a mean  lie,  of  which  in  any  other 
shape  we  consider  them  incapable,  believing 
that  they  not  merely  think 

“ Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  th'  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls,” 

and  so  would  preserve  it  in  the  ears  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  would  be  good  for  good- 
ness’ own  sake,  and  in  obedience  to  a High 
command. 

Let  them  refuse  to  tender  in  competition  if 
they  please,  and  can  afford  it, — they  shall  have 
our  praise  for  the  refusal ; but  do  not  let  them 
aid  in  making  an  architect  believe  that  he  has 
the  conscientious  opinion  of  several  experi- 
enced men  as  to  the  cost  of  the  works  his 


* This  is  the  list,  and  a startling  01 


Lawrence  

Skinner  and  Uaynes  . 

Nestiam 

Mansfield 

Trego 

Jcllrey  

Curtis 

Crook  and  Sou  


. 2,157 
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employer  requires — the  price  which  each 
honestly  puts  upon  his  wares — when  in  reality 
he  has  nothing  of  the  sort.  Want  of  thought 
could  alone  lead  right-thinking  men  to  act  thus 
fraudulently. 

We  have  but  opened  the  subject,  and  shall 
speedily  return  to  it. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH  OF  S.  MARIA  DEI  FIORI, 

AT  FLORENCE  ; 

And  Description  of  the  Design  for  a New  Elevation  to  the 
West  End,  by  the  Cavatiere  Matas,  Architect* 

The  very  name  of  Florence  excites  a deep 
interest  in  the  minds  of  all  acquainted  with 
Italian  history  or  attached  to  the  literature  of 
classic  Greek,  or  who  are  versed  in  the  revival 
of  letters  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  The 
names  of  the  Medici  and  of  Dante,  of  Michael- 
angelo,  Galileo,  and  Machiavelli,  present 
themselves  to  one’s  view;  and  memory  dwells 
upon  the  extent  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  City  of  Flowers,  or 
the  skill,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  her 
great  men,  and  the  desolating  contests  of  the 
Guelfi  and  Ghibellini.  The  triple-arched 
bridge  of  the  Trinity,  which  spans  most  grace- 
fully the  Arno,  a miracle  of  science  and  taste; 
the  fortress  palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and  llic- 
cardi,  her  stupendous  cupola  of  Sta.  Maria  dei 
Fiori,  and  the  profusion  of  works  of  high  art 
which  embellish  even  her  grand  ducal  piazza, 
announce  a thinking-,  an  art-cultivating  and 
imaginative  people,  full  of  intense  feeling. 

Her  metropolitan  cathedral  now  alone 
claims  our  attention,— a worthy  object  for  our 
consideration  ; for  its  vastness  attests  at  once 
the  noble  piety  of  a generous  and  wealthy 
people,  whocould  contemplate  and  at  once  under- 
take so  gigantic  anenterprise;  and  lo  its  realiza- 
tion were  consecrated  the  expanding  genius  of 
Arnolfo  and  Giotto,  themselves  lights  in  an  age 
of  artistic  darkness,  and  the  native  science  of 
the  daring  Brunelleschi,  who,  amidst  the  ma- 
jestic construction  of  the  temples  and  baths  of 
ancient  Rome,  had,  with  a noble  ambition, 
prepared  himself  for  executing  in  his  native 
city  a cupola,  which  equals  in  size  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  precedes  it  in  date  by  a 
century  and  a half. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  church. 

This  cathedral  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  open  space.  In  front  of  it  and  totally 
distinct,  at  a short  distance,  is  the  octagonal 
baptistery^ — an  arrangement  of  usual  occurrence 
in  the  earlier  churches  of  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  in  imitation  of  the  position  of  the 
baptistery  of  Constantine',  near  the  Church  of 
the  Lateran  at  Rome.  This  relative  position 
of  the  church  and  baptistery  indicated  that  the 
neophite  could  only  enter  the  church  by  bap- 
tism. Near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave 
is  the  exquisite  campanile  of  Giotto — a perfect 
gem  in  design  and  execution,  graceful  in  form 
and  profuse  in  marble.  This  also  is  an  usual 
arrangement,  which  exists  most  strikingly  at 
Pisa. 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral church  on  the  very  same  spot  as  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  what  style  of  art,  whether  of  Ita- 
lian Gothic  as  at  Orvieto,  or  the  Tedesco  or 
German  taste  of  Pisa,  is  not  recorded.  In 
1294  the  Florentine  senate  decreed  that  the 
old  cathedral  should  be  rebuilt,  and  in  1298 
the  works  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
Arnolfo,  who,  however,  died  thirty-two  years 
afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Giotto  in 
1334.  Arnolfo  was  both  an  architect  and 
sculptor,  a combination  of  studies  and  occupa- 
tions which  has  seldom  if  ever  been  success- 
ful. He  apparently  followed,  in  the  nave,  the 
usual  Gothic  arrangement,  adhering  pos- 
sibly to  the  original  plan  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral ; but  instead  of  the  ordinary  combination 
of  transepts,  we  find  a bold  departure  from 
previous  practice  by  the  introduction  of  a large 
octagonal  vestibule  flanked  by  three  chapels, 
and  surmounted  by  its  enormous  dome — a dar- 
ing transition  from  established  ideas  to  a new 
epoch. 

For  one  hundred  years  these  works  pro- 
ceeded gradually  although  slowly,  for  we  find 
that  was  not  until  1376  orders  were  issued 
to  commence  the  piers  of  the  cupola;  and  at 

* Read  at  thOilnstitutc  of  Architects,  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
on  the  15th  inst. 
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the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  nave 
had  been  completed  and  covered  in,  and  the  cen- 
tral octagonal  part  had  been  carried  up  to  the 
drum,  immediately  over  the  large  arches,  and 
the  three  large  chapels  domed  in. 

At  this  point  a new  period  in  the  construc- 
tion and  character  of  the  work  commences. 
Wo  will,  therefore,  for  a while,  examine 
particularly  the  work  as  far  as  it  had  then  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  plan  consists  of  the  nave,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a side  aisle. 

Total  length  from  the  west  door  to  the  feet. 
further  end  of  the  church,  within  the 

walls  491  *G 

Total  length  of  nave  from  the  entrance- 

door  to  the  arch  of  the  octagon 2G0-0 

The  width  of  the  nave  between  the  walls  53'5 
The  height  of  the  nave  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  ceiling ..  . 137‘7 

The  internal  width  between  the  aisle  walls  128‘0 
The  total  width  of  transepts  between  the 

walls  154-0 

The  piers  are  square,  and  in  diameter  . . 10' 0 

The  inter-columnar  space  between  the 

piers 52‘0 

There  are  three  doors  at  the  west  end,  lead- 
ing respectively  into  the  nave  and  side  aisles  ; 
and  there  are  two  on  each  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  leading  into  the  side  aisles.  We 
may  remark,  that  the  piers  consist  of  a group 
of  four  pilasters  : from  the  two  facing  east 
and  west  in  each  pier,  large  pointed  arches 
spring;  but  above  the  pilaster  facing  the  nave 
another  pilaster  rises,  surmounted  by  an  enta- 
blature of  peculiar  design,  above  which  spring 
the  arches  or  groined  domes  that  form  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  having  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Gothic  roof.  In  fact,  the  whole 
character  of  this  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  bears  a Gothic  impress,  modified  by  a 
certain  sentiment  derived  from  the  monu- 
ments of  antique  art,  which  were  the  great 
objects  of  stndy  of  the  artists  of  those  days. 

A noble  arch  leads  from  the  nave  to  the 
octagon,  and  small  yet  still  noble  apertures  on 
the  axes  of  the  naves  lead  from  them  into  the 
octagon,  also  peculiar — a feature  which  this 
cathedral  has  in  common  with  our  own  Ely 
Cathedral  and  St.  Paul’s  of  London.  I may, 
perhaps,  bo  permitted  to  call  attention  to  this 
arrangement,  by  which  the  visla  in  the  side 
aisles  ;is  uninterrupted,  and  tho  view  of  the 
spectator  in  the  side  aisle  is  carried  at  once 
into  that  important  portion  of  a church — the 
very  centre  of  attraction — under  the  dome. 

Arrived  under  the  centre  of  this  imposing 
feature,  we  find  chapels  to  the  right  and  left, 
forming,  as  it  were,  transepts,  and  to  the  east 
another  similar  apsidal  end,  forming  the  other 
arm  of  the  cross.  Each  of  these  polvgonal  cha- 
pels contain  five  smaller  radiating  chapels, 
with  an  altar  in  eachT  Two  of  the  piers  of  the 
octagon  are  hollowed,  to  form  robing-rooms, 
and  in  the  other  two  piers  are  staircases  to 
ascend  to  the  cupola.  The  high  altar  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
surrounded  by  a very  cumbersome  and  inele- 
gant screen  of  formal  architecture,  designed 
by  Baccio  d’Agnolo,  another  painter-architect. 

The  effect  of  the  interior  is  extremely  som- 
bre,— not  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  poet, 
hut  a heavy  monotonous  gloom.  There  is 
great  poverty  in  the  decorations,  and  bareness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  walls.  There  are  very 
few  windows,  quite  insufficient  to  give  that  play 
of  light  and  shade  which  is  the  great  charm  of 
our  Gothic  cathedrals.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
building  a deadness  and  chilling  effect. 

We  now  pass  to  the  exterior.  The  east  end 
has  never  been  completed,  and  although  faced 
up  to  a certain  height,  in  the  same  style  as  the 
sides,  the  casing  was  subsequently  removed, 
•and  the  facade  underwentvarious  modifications, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
refer. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  northern  aisle  there 
are,  from  the  N.W.  angle  up  to  the  second 
pillar  of  the  nave,  a series  of  slightly  project- 
ing piers,  with  a succession  of  small  windows, 
with  an  intermediate  doorway.  The  windows 
are  narrow  and  lofty,  divided  into  two  lights 
by  a central  twisted  column,  surmounted  by  a 
above  Avhich  rises  a gable  head, 
-f  canopy.  The  whole  composition 
fee  is  fanciful  yet  elegant,  presenting 
| and  general  mass  a Gothic  sen- 
3 the  detail  a capricious  and  irre- 
lation,  at  variance  with  its  own 
f ; twisted  columns  are  used  instead 
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of  buttresses,  and  are  surmounted  by  buttresses, 
above  which  are  crocketed  finials.  Instead  of 
deep  recessed  reveals  we  have  flat  faces,  and  in 
lieu  of  sunk  panels  byzantine  forms,  indicated 
by  mosaic  or  inlaid  marbles  in  parquetted  pat- 
terns, for  which  the  Florentines  have  been  ever 
famous. 

The  door  also  presents  the  same  details  and 
features  — by  no  means  deficient  in  grace.  On 
each  side  of  the  square  aperture  there  are 
slender  twisted  columns,  the  bases  of  which 
rest  on  lions.  A square  vertical  buttress  sur- 
mounts the  columns,  and  has  on  its  top  a small 
statue.  A two-centre  pointed  arch  rises  above 
the  lintel  of  the  door,  fringed  on  the  inner  edge, 
and  having  a group,  in  the  centre,  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  child,  with  an  angel  on  either  side. 
A truncated  gable  end  rises  over  the  arch 
crocketed,  and  on  the  truncated  apex  of  the 
pediment  is  a niche  with  twisted  columns, 
arched  head,  buttresses,  finials,  and  crockets. 

The  plain  face  of  the  wall  is  thus  divided  : 
there  is  a kind  of  podium  or  dado  as  high  as 
the  aperture  of  tho  door,  and  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  windows;  from  this  to  the  cor- 
nice it  is  divided  into  four  heights  of  panels,  not 
sunk,  not  moulded,  merely  indicated  by  the 
patterns  of  various  coloured  marbles ; and  as 
there  are  similar  marble  panels  in  the  podium, 
there  ore  in  all  five  rows  of  these  flat  panels  in 
the  height.  Then  comes  a species  of  cornice, 
indicated  rather  by  its  continuous  horizontal 
lines  than  by  any  bold  or  projecting  mouldiugs, 
for  the  mouldings  are  few,  small,  and  without 
any  material  advance  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
There  is  then  a kind  of  attic,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  another  species  of  cornice,  the 
projection  of  which  is  produced  by  machico- 
lations, consisting  of  trefoil  arches  resting  on 
corbels,  above  which  is  an  impanelled  parapet. 
Behind  this  attic  is  a flat  roof,  above  which 
rises  the  clerestory  similarly  panelled,  and  with 
a series  of  large  circular  bull’s-eye  windows. 

The  same  style  of  ornamentation  prevails 
throughout  the  exterior  along  the  aisle. walls, 
as  also  around  the  polygonal  chapels  which 
flank  the  octagonal  centre,  here  somewhat 
varied  by  the  flying  buttresses  which  counter- 
poise the  thrust  of  the  smaller  domes  of  the 
polygonal  chapels,  and  which  polvgonal  cha- 
pels act  as  abutments  to  the  drum  of  the  great 
dome. 

Considerable  contradiction  exists  as  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Arnolfo.  It  appears  that 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  or  cornerstone 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  took  place  in  1295  ;; 
Milizia  and  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  state  that 
our  architect  died  in  1300;  Sgrilli  in  1330  ; 
and  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable  date, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  carried  up 
the  walls  to  a considerable  height  ere  he  died, 
and  that  he  turned  three  of  the  arches  of  the 
great  cupola.  So  great  an  advance  in  so 
gigantic  an  edifice  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a period  as  five  or  six  years, 
and  particularly  when  we  consider  its  slow 
progress  until  the  time  when  Brunelleschi  took 
it  in  hand — about  1410,  or  115  years  after  the 
laying  of  the  stone. 

Let  us  for  a moment,  then,  consider  the  style 
of  decoration  adopted  in  the  exterior  of  this 
cathedral.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
Arnolfo  was  to  give  great  breadth  of  effect  to 
his  fa9ade.  To  avoid  the  established  practice 
of  the  introduction  of  storeys  of  columns,  one 
above  the  other,  of  small  dimensions,  as  we  find 
at  Pisa  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  : lie  has 
abandoned  the  playful  effects  produced  by  the 
protruding  buttresses  of  Gothic  buildings,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  few  examples  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  of  which  he  was  doubt- 
less ignorant;  and  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
thevariedoutlineproduced  by  vertical  pinnacles, 
finials,  or  other  upshooting  members  rising 
above  the  line  of  cornice.  Casting  off  the 
trammels  of  the  rules  of  the  fantastic  style 
hitherto  prevalent,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
severe  refinements  of  classic  art,  which  did  not 
come  into  vogue  until  a century  after  his  de- 
cease, he  yielded  apparently  to  his  own  feelings 
alone,  and  has  produced  an  enormous  but  a 
timid  and  flat  development  of  surface,  mecha- 
nical and  tame,  devoid  of  hold  and  striking 
sentiment,  and  with  a total  absence  of  those 
dignified  and  impressive  modifications  of  out- 
line, chiaroscuro,  and  advancing  and  receding 
planes,  which  form  the  charm  as  well  of  Gothic 
as  of  classic  art. 

On  the  death  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto  was  ap- 
pointed to  continue  the  work,  in  which  he 


seems  to  have  followed  most  strictly  the  design 
of  the  original  architect,  not  only  in  the  cathc-  1 
dial,  but  also  in  the  campanile  or  bell  tosver, 
which  he  erected  near  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is,  of  the  kind,  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  the  art. 

The  cathedral  seems  to  have  advanced  very 
slowly  after  the  death  of  Arnolfo.  The  nave 
was  covered  in,  and  the  exterior  of  the  side 
walls  completed,  as  also  the  octagon  and  the 
polygonal  chapels  branching  from  it  both  on 
the' outside  and  inside,  and  the  octagon  had 
been  carried  up  to  the  general  line  of  cornice,  \ 
but  the  west  end  only  presented  a bare  wall, 
partly  faced  with  marble  by  Arnolfo,  as  high 
as  the  doors.  Here  there  was  a pause,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  no  one  evinced  sufficient 
capacity  to  undertake  the  addition  of  a dome 
to  cover  the  vast  central  octagon  of  the  cross.  \ 
Many  were  the  strange  and  senseless  projects 
submitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  fabric.  Some 
proposed  a central  pillar,  from  which  radiated 
arches  should  he  turned  ; others  recommended 
that  the  space  should  be  filled  with  earth  mixed 
with  coin,  up  to  the  required  height,  and  that 
upon  this  centre  the  cupola  should  be  turned, 
which  done  the  people  should  be  admitted  to 
remove  the  soil,  their  labour  being  recompensed 
by  the  coin  they  should  find  in  the  load  carried 
away. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  one  moved  by 
the  powerful  incentive  of  a noble  ambition  for 
distinction.  He  was  cherishing  the  thought, 
that  for  him  was  reserved  the  splendid  task  of 
completing  in  a worthy  manner  the  cathedral 
of  his  native  city,  which  should  out-eclipse 
every  preceding  erection.  Laborious,  deter- 
mined, and  endowed  with  a mechanical  genius, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  this  achievement.  He 
went  through  the  drudgery  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  art.  He  looked  around  in  vain  for 
monuments,  the  taste  and  skill  of  which  should 
he  worthy  models  upon  which  to  create  a new 
epoch.  Rome  was  then  the  ELDorado  of  art. 
Her  temples,  her  therm®,  her  amphitheatre, 
her  columns  and  triumphal  arches*  opened  a 
new  field  of  delight  and  instruction.  Year 
after  year  Filippo  Brunelleschi  drew,  mea- 
sured, and  deeply  studied  them  ; and  again  and 
again  returned  to  the  absorbing  occupation. 
Disregarding  time,  labour,  nay,  the  very  food 
which  should  keep  body  and  soul  together,  he 
denied  himself  the  amusements  and  almost 
the  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to  return  to  his 
dear  Florence  a worthy  citizen,  an  accom- 
plished architect  of  the  proud  republic. 

The  problem  was  at  length  solved  in  his 
mind,  and  he  prepared  a model,  which,  how- 
ever, he  prudently  kept  from  the  sight  of  all. 

In  1407  Brunelleschi,  on  bis  arrival  at  Flo- 
rence, found  all  parties  in  confusion,  disputing 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  complete  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  consulted  ou 
the  subject,  and,  without  communicating  tho 
principal  portion  of  his  conception,  he  advised 
the  trustees  to  construct  a drum  38  feet  high, 
pierced  with  eight  circular  windows,  to  give 
light  to  this  portion  similar  to  those  already 
in  other  parts  of  the  fabric.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  as  his 
fellow-citizens  seemed  hardly  to  value  his  capa- 
city, he  left  them  once  more  for  Rome,  in  1419, 
to  reconsider  his  project,  and  compare  its  prac- 
tical details  with  the  construction  of  the  baths 
and  other  ruins  of  that  city.  The  curators  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  government  again  called 
a meeting  of  the  scientific  men  of  all  Europe 
to  receive  their  ideas  upon  this  absorbing 
question,  at  which  Brunelleschi  attended.  One 
person  suggested  one  means,  another  another, 
and  each  seemed  more  preposterous  than  t lie 
other,  more  senseless  and  impracticable.  Bru- 
nelleschi alone  was  calm,  but,  without  showing 
his  model,  stated  that  his  idea  was  to  construct 
without  centering  a double  dome,  with  free 
passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  one,  to 
allow  people  to  pass  all  round,  between  the 
two.  He  was  scoffed  and  derided,  and  urged 
to  explain  it  further.  This  he  refused,  lie 
was  then  accused  of  trifling  with  the  authori- 
ties and  other  distinguished  men  around  him, 
upon  which,  to  gain  their  confidence,  he 
adopted,  according  to  Milizia,  an  illustration 
of  his  argument,  attributed  to  Columbus  a 
century  after.  He  produced  an  egg,  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  make  it  stand  upright.  This 
they  said  was  impossible.  He  then  took  it, 
broke  the  end,  and  placed  it  on  thetable.  “Ah  !” 
said  they,  “ weall  could  have  done  that.”  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “when  I have  shown  you  how  to  do  it ; 
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j and  set  you  would  say  of  ray  design  for  the  cu- 
I polo,*  were  1 to  show  you  ray  model : appoint 
I me  your  architect,  and  it  shall  be  done.”  They 
! then  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  the  great  en- 
i|  terprise,  and  although  the  malice  and  envy 
b of  rivals  still  strove  to  crush  the  daring  inno- 
W vator,  he  was  appointed  in  1420  ; and  when  he 
li  died,  in  1444,  it  was  carried  up  to  thecupolino, 
|i  which  was  subsequently  completed  agreeably 
[|  to  his  design.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  facade  of  the  west 
[i  end  has  remained  incomplete,  and  it  appears 
ii  so  to  have  continued  until  Sansovino,  about 
I 1514,  by  the  desire  of  Leo  X.,  erected  a false 
!j  elevation  of  wood.  It  consisted  of  a lofty 

I basement,  surrounded  by  coupled  Corinthian 
|i  columns,  with  niches  and  statues  for  the  Apo- 
li  sties,  sui mounted  by  a pediment,  and  inter- 
!!  spersed  with  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  — a 

II  strange  medley,  totally  at  variance  with  the 
li  spirit  of  the  design  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 
i1  This  temporary  structure  at  length  threatened 
\ decay,  or  the  citizens  became  disgusted  with 
i,  it,  for  we  find  that  in  1586  a certain  Benedetto 
I ' Ugguccioni,  the  chief  officer  of  the  fabric, 
i|  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down,  under  the  reign 
I ol  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
1 century  Luigi  Agoli  produced  a design  for 

the  front,  which  was  much  approved.  About 
■ a half  century  afterwards,  or  towards  1650, 
Gherardo  Silvani,  a Florentine,  designed  an- 
< other  fa  fade,  which  was  approved  but  not 
' executed. 

On  the  occasiou  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
i nando  de  Medici  with  a Bavarian  princess,  the 
i whole  of  the  west  elevation  was  plastered  over, 

I and  a scenic  front  painted  by  Bolognese  artists, 

! which  still  remains,— a shame  to  the  city  ! 
j We  may  now  consider  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  want  of  success  in  the  able 
men  who  bad  devoted  much  time  to  give  a 
fitting  elevation  to  this  noble  building.  Each 
one  had  mistaken  the  great  principles  which 
i should  guide  an  architect  in  the  completion  of 
n monument  of  art  the  production  of  another, 
ag*?y|ani  having  a distinct  individuality  of  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  If  the  great  charm  of  an 
edifice  of  this  sacred  class,  be  unity  of  concep- 
: tiion,  which  should  produce  on  the  mind  one 
continuous  impression,  free  from  those  rude 
contrasts  of  feeling  resulting  from  an  incon- 
gruity of  parts,  the  production  of  different 
epochs,  with  details  of  contradictory  character, 
and  as  it  were  of  contradictory  sentiment,  then 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  alone  rightly  feels 
the  subject  who  follows  out  the  sentiment  of 
- i the  original  type, — who  imbues  himself  with 
the  spirit  of  its  general  aspect  and  minuter 
decorations.  It  is  truo  that  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects were  not  impressed  with  this  conviction, j 
and  wo  find  the  additions  to  our  cathedrals 
. strongly  contrasting  with  the  original  portions 
,,,  of  the  earlier  epochs.  This  may  produce 
picturesqueness,  but  in  the  educated  jnind 
there  also  arises  a feeling  of  disappointment 
, and  dissatisfaction.  So  was  it  with  Sansovino, 
.,  Silvani,  Pierratti,  and  the  oilier  artists  who 
had  given  designs  for  this  facade.  Thoyscern 
to  have  sought  their  own  glory,  not  that  of  the 
building;  they  forgot  the  tribute  due  to  tho 
fame  and  the  production  of  the  original  archi- 
tect, Arnolfo,  and  thought  only  of  themselves. 

The  Cavalibre  Matas,  however,  of  our  day, 
has  more  judiciously  and  more  generously 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. lie  lias  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  he  had 
, to  combine  the  baptistery  and  the  tower  (now 
disconnected  by  the  incongruous  front);  and  by 
the  adoption  of  the  original  style,  to  complete 
the  grouping  and  the  picture  in  one  sentiment : 
be  lias  gone  back  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  which 
, guided  the  first  conception  of  Arnolfo,  and 
with  a happy  success  ha3  reconciled  incon- 
gruities, giving  a finishing  touch  to  the  side 
elevations,  and  rendered  what  is  now  poor  and 
, meagre  a noble  and  dignified  idea. 

The  view  which  is  before  us  presents  the 
elevation  of  the  west  front,  with  a lofty  central 
gable  end,  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
clerestory  of  the  nave,  flanked  by  boldly 
projecting  square  piers  or  buttresses.  This 
forms  the  middle  portion.  On  each  side  are 
wings  rising  to  the  height  of  the  general  cor- 
nice of  the  building,  and  level  with  the  flat 
roof  over  the  side  aisles,  thus  producing  three- 
simple  grand  divisions  for  the  elevation.  Each 
division  has  its  entrance-door,  above  which 


~ On  some  future  occasion  we  may  give  the, Retails  of  the  dome’ 
(he  construction  of  winch  Lrsiugalarb’  ingenious. 


rise  the  circular  windows  already  existing  intbe 
present  Avail,  and  each  of  which  is  inclosed 
within  a pointed  arch.  The  doorways  are  of 
noble  size,  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  ones 
on  tho  side  front  by  Arnolfo  ; and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  elevation  is  evidently  a conception 
founded  upon  the  proportions  and  details  of  the 
ancient  doorways,  modified  as  circumstances 
required. 

But  there  is  a departure, — or  perhaps  I should 
call  it  a carrying  out, — of  the  original  design, 
which  gives  animation  and  movement  to  the 
composition  : it  is  that  he  has  surmounted 
the  angular  square  buttresses  with  noble 
niches  or  tabernacles,  crowned  by  pinnacles, and 
has  repeated  them  along  the  flanks  of  the 
building.  This  relieves  the  outline,  hitherto 
tame,  and  gives  variety  to  the  grouping.  The 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  also  terminated  by  a 
cross  and  group  of  angels,  and  the  inclined 
cornice  of  the  gable  end  is  fringed  with 
foliage,  thus  softening  the  hardness  of  the 
architectural  lines.  The  faces  of  the  but- 
tresses are  relieved  by  niches  filled  with 
statues. 

By  these  modifications  the  Gavalifcfe  Matas 
has  most  judiciously  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  difficult  programme.  He  has  re- 
tained all  the  leading  features  of  the  original 
building,  and  restored  its  upsbooting  cha- 
racter. He  continues  the  lines  of  the  cornices, 
and  repeats  the  divisions  of  the  panelling;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  has  given  greater  pro- 
jection to  the  angular  buttresses,  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  side  doors  in  recesses,  and  by  giving 
greater  depth  to  the  reveal  of  the  central 
door,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tabernacular 
nichesabove  the  cornice,  he  superadds  a spirited 
movement  in  the  lines,  and  marks  more  de- 
cidedly their  vertical  tendency  akin  to  that  of 
the  tower.  He  throws  in  a depth  and  variety 
of  chiaroscuro,  aiul  accomplishes  this  with 
AVohderful  propriety,  without  departing  from 
the  individual  character  of  the  original. 

The  genius  of  A rnolfo  is  thus  vindicated  ; — 
that  which  hitherto  seemed  an  impossibility 
has  been  realized.  The  cathedral  of  Florence 
may  be  finished  in  a manner  consistent  with 
good  taste  and  in  harmony  with  itself.  The 
magic  group  of  the  Duomo,  tho  campanile, 
and  tapistry  are  united  by  one  sentiment.  And 
if  the  Florentines  he  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
this  design  carried  into  effect,  the  Cavalihre 
Matas  deserves  the  credit  of  having  escaped 
the  rock  on  which  many  able  men  have 
wrecked  their  reputation,  and  of  having  com- 
pleted a monument  which  for  five  centuries  re- 
mained unfinished;  and  this  with  a dignity  and 
originality  AA'orthy  the  best  times  of  Italian 
medieval  art.*  T.  L.  Donaldson. 


MONUMENT  TO  WASHINGTON  AT 
NEW  YORK. 

On  the  19th  of  last  month  thirty  thousand 
persons  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  an  enormous  monument 
to  Washington,  in  New  York.  The  members 
of  Congress,  ministers  of  state,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  a triumphal  car  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  containing  a bust  of  the  American  hero, 
surrounded  by  thirteen  young  girls  in  white,  to 
represent  the  thirteen  original  states,  formed 
part  of  an  immense  procession  to  the  site.  The 
monument  is  commenced  on  elevated  ground, 
and  being  intended  to  serve  as  a landmark  for 
ships  at  sea,  is  proposed  to  be  of  very  con- 
siderable height.  The  New  York  tVeclcly 
Herald  gives  a small  view  of  it,  showing  it  to 
be  a tower  in  six  stories,  pretending  to  he 
Gothic  in  character,  but,  so  fur  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  style,  ill  proportioned,  and,  as  might 
therefore  be  expected,  abominably  ugly. 

Verticalitv  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  pointed  architecture,  as  horizontally  is 
of  classic  architecture,  and  specially  fits  it  for 
the  production  of  towers  and  spires,  which  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  classic 
art,  and  can  only  ho  made  endurable  by  the 
exercise  of  great  skill, — such  as  was  shown  by 
Wren  in  his  London  churches.  The  architect 
of  the  Washington  monument  has  entirely 
sacrificed  the  principle  which  so  happily 
adapted  the  style  to  his  purpose,  and  has  piled 
story  upon  story,  gradually  decreasing  in  size, 

* Some  pf  the  details  of  this  cathedral,  aud  illustrations  of  the 
campanile  of  Uiotto,  arc  well  entrraved  in  some  rocent  numbers  of 
the  work  now  in  course  of  publication,  entitled,  “ Ancient  and 
Modem  Architecture,” 


and  separated  by  hard  horizontal  lines,  after 
the  fashion  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  arrangement  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  a 
monstrous  opera-glass  pulled  out  toils  furthest 
extent.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
large  sum  which  this  structure  will  necessarily 
cost  should  be  thus  wasted  ; and  we  venture  to 
express  a hope  that  the  committee  may  see  this 
remark  in  time  to  obtain  a reconsideration  of 
the  design  before  it  is  carried  out. 

The  “ first  stone  ” wa9  a large  block  of  gra- 
nite, with  a cavity  formed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
in  which  was  placed  a leaden  coffer  containing 
the  current  money,  the  act  incorporating  the 
society  by  whom  the  monument  i9  to  be  erected, 
the  journals  of  the  day,  &c.,  and  the  cavity  was 
covered  by  an  inscribed  slab  of  marble.  The 
inscription  sets  forth,  amongst  other  things, — 
that  “This  section  of  the  foundation  was  laid 
by  the  gratuitous  contributions  of  materials  and 
labour,  by  the  following  persons,  viz.  : the  ma- 
sonry by  John  T.  Allen  ; the  stone  by  Elisha 
S.  Mott;  the  cornerstone  by  Beals  and  Fraser  ; 
tablet  by  Joseph  II.  Barnes;  the  cement  by 
J.  P.  and  S.  Cummings,  Jun. ; the  lead  box  by 
Joseph  Aken.  The  land  conveyed  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  corporation  of  the  city.”  Cal- 
vin Pollard,  architect;  Edwin  Smith,  surveyor. 

Our  authority  says,  that  when  the  coffer  had 
been  deposited,  a shower  of  moneyand  bouquets 
rained  in  from  the  surrounding  spectators,  each 
anxious  to  make  his  offering  to  the  memory  of 
Washington.  With  so  strong  a temptation  to 
dishonesty,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  posterity 
would  have  found  more  had  less  been  given. 

In  the  first  volume  of  The  Builder 
(p.  506),  a view  and  description  are  giver*  olf 
Mr.  Pollard’s  first  design,  Avhich  was  ip  three 
stories,  surmounted  by  a metal  crocheted 
spire,  the  pinnacle  of  which  avos  425  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  plan  was  a pentagon  68  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a rotunda  inside,  40  feet  in 
diameter,  for  statues  of  Washington  and  other 
great  men.  There  Avas  a projecting  buttress  at 
each  angle,  containing  in  each  a room  22  feet 
by  19  feet,  fitted  upas  a freo  library,  to  com-. 
tain  400,000  volumes.  There  were  apart- 
ments above  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
an  astronomical  observatory,  and  spaces  for 
largo  numbers  of  pictures  and  statues.  IIoav 
much  of  the  original  design,  in  this  respect, 
has  been  retained,  avc  are  not  informed.  The 
estimated  cost  of  tho  Avork  then,  Avas  400,000 
dollars. 


SHALL  THE  INSTITUTE  RETORT  ON 
FOREIGN  ARCHITECTS’  DESIGNS? 

Sir, — I must  own  myself  surprised  at  the 
opinion  you  have  given  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  take  into  consideration  the  merits 
of  the  Signor  Mutas’s  design  for  completing 
the  Avestcrn  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Flo- 
rence. In  this  instance  the  author  has  for- 
Avarded  a view  of  the  project,  and  solicits  the 
opinion  of  the  members  upon  his  idea.  You 
object  that  that  body  should  pronounce  a judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  If  it  he  composed  of  men 
learned  in  the  history  of  their  art,  versed  in 
the  principles  of  taste,  and  accustomed  them- 
selves to  design  and  execute  buildings,  surely 
they  are  qualified  to  form  a correct  opinion  ; 
if  so,  why  should  they  fear  to  give  that  opinion, 
or  even  to  have  it  published  before  the  world  ? 
You  object  to  the  precedent — I rejoice  at  it; 
for  I think  it  highly  honourable  to  the  Insti- 
tute that  a foreign  artist  should  send  from  the 
heart  of  Italy,  to  ascertain  whether  his  profes- 
sional brethren  in  England  approve  his  design. 
I rejoice  in  the  precedent ; and  do  not  think  it 
a very  dangerous  one,  for  the  completion  of 
such  an  edifice  does  not  occur  more  than  onco 
in  a century.  If  tho  Institute  be  alarmed  at 
giving  an  opinion,  under  the  apprehension  of 
arriving  at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  or  of 
offending  the  author,  the  members  are  umvor- 
thy  of  the  high  position  they  have  assumed, 
as  representing  the  profession  in  this  country. 
If  their  opinion  he  favourable,  it  surely  can 
he  founded  upon  a matured  judgment  and  jus- 
tified before  Europe.  If  not,  it  doubtless  can 
he  expressed  in  terms  to  carry  at  once  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  not  unneces- 
sarily Avound  his  feelings. 

You  have  yourself  occasionally  accused  tho 
Institute  of  not  speaking  decidedly  upon  cer- 
tain mooted  questions.  The  advice  you  give 
on  this  occasion  is  not  likely  to  promote  tho 
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expression  of  a frank  opinion  upon  subjects 
submitted  to  their  judgment. 

I should  observe,  that  the  Cavalifere  Matas 
applied  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  France:  they 
referred  the  matter  to  a commission,  who  have 
given  a most  judicious  and  argumentative  re- 
port, to  which  are  appended  the  names  of  Vau- 
doyer,  Le  Bas,  Le  Clerc,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished men.  May  such  an  example  prove 
infectious,  and  the  Institute  not  adopt  the  opi- 
nion, that  in  such  a case  they  best  maintain 
their  dignity  by  a timid  reserve ! — M.  1.  B.  A. 

***  Strong  in  the  correctness  of  our  re- 
marks last  week,  we  willingly  give  insertion 
to  the  above  contrary  view  of  the  case,  to  have 
such  weight  as  it  may  with  the  committee  who 
were  appointed  : at  the  same  time,  we  repeat 
the  expression  of  our  hope,  that  they  will  not 
be  led  into  needlessly  and  uselessly  “ flattering 
the  vanity  or  wounding  the  feelings”  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  design  in  question.  The  fact  of  the 
French  Institute  having  already  done  so,  would 
of  itself  lead  us  to  oppose  the  course  proposed, 
if  there  were  no  other  grounds  of  objection  ; 
for  we  confidently  ask,  without  wishing  to  un- 
derrate the  design,  whether  it  is  of  such  a 
character  as  should  entitle  it  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  England  and  France,  besides  those  of 
Italy?  It  is  giving  the  design  an  importance 
beyond  its  due.  There  have  been  several  pro- 
posals for  the  completion  of  this  cathedral : there 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  more  designs  for  it 
before  the  authorities  at  this  moment;  and,  as 
we  said  last  week,  an  opinion  given  by  the 
Institute  might  be  brought  to  bear  injuriously 
to  superior  merit.  Let  the  Institute  speak  out 
as  loudly  as  they  please,  where  their  speaking 
will  do  service,  but  not  in  a case  like  this,  where 
no  good  can  be  done  by  it,  and  harm  may. 


We  have  received  several  letters  (four) 
taking  the  same  view  as  ourselves — but  have 
room  for  the  following  only  : — 

Sin, — Your  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  their  last 
meeting,  is  calculated  to  inspire  considerable 
misgiving  in  all  men  who  have  attentively 
watched  the  tendency  of  chartered  societies  to 
outstep  their  original  purpose,  in  order  to  gain 
a more  influential  but  really  less  useful  posi- 
tion. This  observation  refers  entirely  to  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  report  on  the 
Cavalftre  Matas’s  design  for  a west  front  to  the 
Duomo,  or  rather  of  the  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori 
at  Florence,  in  consequence  of  a special  appli- 
cation to  the  Institute  for  its  written  opinion 
of  that  design.  The  reading  of  a paper  for 
or  against  any  work  of  art,  provided  it  be  in 
proper  language  and  fit  for  a society  of  men 
of  talent,  is  a legitimate  occupation  for  the 
Institute;  conferring  prizes  or  premiums  on 
successful  competitors  for  their  advertised  de- 
signs or  essays  is  equally  so;  but  to  sit  like  a 
grand  jury,  to  decide  on  c,v-parte  statements 
on  the  merits  of  the  whole  profession  all  the 
world  over,  and  issue  certificates  of  merit,  can 
never  have  been  contemplated  by  those  who 
granted  the  charter,  nor,  at  the  time,  by  those 
who  sued  for  it.  Assuredly,  if  they  had  put 
forth  such  an  intention  in  their  application  to 
the  Crown,  it  would  have  endangered  its  suc- 
cess, and  very  properly  so  ; for  in  an  age  when 
the  principle  of  , equal  rights  and  fair  play  is 
recognised,  even  grand  juries,  once  the  only 
mitigation  of  oppressive  laws,  are  become  a 
nuisance  from  the  frequent  damage  done  to  the 
character  of  persons  not  in  court  to  rebut  im- 
perfect statements.  You  have  very  properly 
remarked,  that  there  may  be  other  designs  for 
the  purpose,  not  before  the  members  of  i lie  In- 
stitute, by  men  of  talent,  who  would  suffer  from 
a one-sided  opinion.  It  would  not  he  the  first 
competition  for  this  very  purpose  of  a fayade 
to  the  Florentine  cathedral;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a matter  of  great  importance, 
so  as  to  allow  a dangerous  departure  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Institute, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appointed  committee 
wdl  require  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, such  as  the  designs  that  have  been  on 
former  occasions  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
inquire  whether  any  besides  that  of  Cavalii-re 
Matas’s  divide  the  attention  of  Italy  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  designs 
of  Palladio  and  of  Vignola  and  Peruzziare 
well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  architects  of 
this  country  : let  them  be  sought  and  compared 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  worthy  knight’s 
performance.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
committee  will  be  enabled  to  produce  a report 


worthy  of  themselves,  of  the  profession,  and  of 
our  country;  then  they  will  be  competent  to 
speak  of  its  originality  and  merit,  and  do  justice 
to  all  parties,  as  it  is  quite  certain  they  wish 
to  do ; for  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  very 
eagerness  of  those  gentlemen  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  proceeded  from  that 
excellent  motive,  but  prevented  them,  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement,  from  seeing  what  may 
be  the  consequences  of  a rash  enthusiastic  pro- 
ceeding.— I am,  Sir,  &c.  An  Amateur. 


APPLICATION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 
TO  THE  CHOICE  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

Professor  Anstkd,  in  the  course  of 
his  lectures  at  King’s  College,  London, 
has  treated  largely  of  building  materials, 
especially  of  Stone.  He  said, — The  best 
way  to  obtain  a true  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  stone,  was  to  look  at  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quarry;  and,  having 
thus  obtained  some  idea  of  the  action  of  the 
weather  upon  it,  one  might  go  into  the  church- 
yard, and  study  the  condition  of  the  tomb- 
stones, Which,  being  erected  in  every  imagin- 
able direction,  were  liable  to  every  phase  of 
exposure,  and  would  inevitably  show  how  dis- 
integration was  most  likely  to  be  produced.  A 
good  idea  of  the  value  of  stone  for  common 
use  might  thus  be  formed.  For  stone  to  be 
good  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  must  possess 
several  qualifications.  It  must  be  of  a toler- 
ably even  texture,  for  if  it  were  very  uneven 
it  would  be  acted  upon  irregularly  by  the 
weather.  It  should  possess  a moderate  degree 
of  hardness,  for  if  it  were  too  hard,  it  could 
not  be  worked,  except  at  great  expense;  or, 
if  too  soft,  it  would  not  bear  the  requisite 
amount  of  pressure.  If  it  were  very  absorbent 
of  water,  it  would  be  unfit  for  external  work, 
as,  in  that  case,  the  expansive  action  of  frost 
would  be  very  injurious.  Many  of  the  cathe- 
dral churches  in  England  showed  the  results 
of  this  particular  action  of  the  weather,  in 
cracks  and  crushes,  often  in  portions  of  the 
structures  which  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
whole  very  precarious.  The  professor  de- 
scribed, at  some  length,  the  various  evils  re- 
sulting from  absorption  of  water  by  the  stone 
used  in  building,  and  concluded  his  remarks 
on  that  point  by  observing,  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  put  stones  of  a laminated  or 
fissile  character  into  the  building,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  they  existed  in  the  quarry, 
unless,  indeed,  they  exhibited  there  a great  in- 
clination to  the  horizon. 

The  effect  of  atmospheric  action  upon  stones 
being  a matter  of  great  importance  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  their  positive  and  relative  value, 
the  possibility  of  devising  some  measure  of 
their  various  qualities,  in  this  respect,  was  evi- 
dently a question  of  importance.  A French- 
man, named  Brard,  discovered,  some  time  ago, 
a method  which,  although  not  infallible, 
afforded  a pretty  accurate  indication  of  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  action,  and  which  had 
often  been  adopted  for  the  trying  and  describing 
the  qualities  of  different  stones.  This  method 
(which  the  lecturer  described  at  length) 
consisted  of  boiling  cubes  of  stone,  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  block  to  be  tried, 
in  a saturated  solution  of  Glauber  salts,  for  a 
certain  time.  The  cubes  were  then  to  be  sus- 
pended by  a string,  completely  isolated  from 
the  touch  of  any  thing  else,  over  a vessel  full 
of  the  solution  in  which  they  had  been  boiled, 
taking  care  that  no  fragments  of  stone  detached 
in  the  boiling  remained  in  it.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  the  cubes  would  be  found 
covered  with  small  crystals  of  salt,  which  were 
to  he  got  rid  of  by  plunging  the  cubes  into 
the  solution  over  which  they  were  suspended; 
this  to  be  done,  every  time  crystals  of  salt  were 
thrown  out.  The  experiment  should  last  four 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  amount 
of  disintegration,  by  the  effects  of  frost  anti 
weather,  would  be  indicated  by  the  weight  of 
the  particles  of  stone  found  in  the  solution, 
which  had  been  forced  out  by  tbc  salt.* 

Besides  the  quality  of  disintegration,  there 
were  a number  ot  others  necessary  to  be  stu- 
died, in  order  to  arrive  at  a true  estimate  of 
the  value  of  stones.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  stones,  and  their  power  of  cohesion, 
were  aUo  of  the  last  importance,  and  must  all 
be  considered  carefully. 
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Passing  over  the  new  red  sandstone  and  lias, 
he  came  to  the  oolitic  rocks , which  were-very 
extensive.  They  were  generally  arranged  in 
three  groups — the  upper,  consisting  of  lime- 
stone, with  clay  below  ; the  middle,  of  another 
limestone,  with  clay  below  ; and  the  lower,  of 
a variable  group,  chiefly  limestones,  contain- 
ing a few  clays  and  a few  sandstones.  The 
most  important  of  these  beds  were  the  lower 
part  of  the  lower  division,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  upper  division.  That  was  the  case  in 
England  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  France, — ■ 
the  Caen  stone  being  a continuation  of  that 
worked  in  the  west  of  England,  and,  probably, 
of  the  same  age  and  condition  as  the  Bath 
stone. 

Several  useful  limestones  were  obtained  from 
the  upper  oolites  ; but,  of  all  these,  the  Port- 
land stone  was  most  extensively  known.  There 
were  different  kinds  of  Portland  stone,  vary- 
ing in  value  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  beds  were  placed,  a knowledge 
of  which  was  very  important  to  the  English 
architect.  The  most  valuable  qualities  of  this 
stone  were  its  hardness  and  weight — though 
both  these  were  qualities  which  tended  to  make 
it  expensive  both  in  quarrying,  in  carriage, 
and  in  working.  It  was  a tolerably  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  of  which  there  was  in  its  com- 
position 95  per  cent.,  with  1 per  cent,  eacli  of 
silica  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  was 
a very  good  mixture,  and  the  stone  possessed 
an  even  grain,  and  was  exceedingly  durable. 
Its  colour  was  generally  a creamy  white,  and 
it  was  often  the  whitest  of  the  oolites  found  in 
England.  It  was,  therefore,  a handsome  stone 
when  first  worked  ; but  it  was  liable  to  blacken 
very  soon  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  smoke. 
All  stones,  more  or  less,  would  blacken  in 
London ; but  none  more  so,  or  sooner,  than 
Portland  stone,  and  it  appeared  to  resist  the 
pyroligneous  acid  in  smoke  rather  less  than 
others.  The  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, which  was  built  entirely  of  Portland 
stone,  was  a remarkable  instance  of  this,  being 
now,  though  only  erected  a moderate  time, 
completely  covered  with  soot.  The  Reform 
Club,  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  and  many  other 
buildings  in  London,  were,  nevertheless,  built 
of  this  stone.  Its  cohesive  power  was  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
specific  gravity,  which  was  2-145.  It  bore 
heavy  weights,  however,  exceedingly  well.  In 
St.  Paul’s,  for  instance,  though  there  was  a 
vast  accumulation  of  materials,  there  was  no 
appearance  whatever  of  the  stone  being 
crushed.  It  was,  however,  more  remarkable 
for  its  hardness  than  for  its  cohesive  power. 

The  next  stone  he  described  was  one  of  a 
very  different  quality,  and  it  was  that  quarried 
at  Bath, — a material  so  soft  and  so  easily 
worked,  that  its  cost  in  London  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  Portland  stone.  Bath 
stone  was  so  soft  in  the  quarry,  that  it  could 
almost  be  cut  like  cheese  ; but  it  hardened  to 
some  degree  afterwards  by  exposure.  It  was 
not  so  uniform  in  quality  as  Portland  stone, 
there  being  three  distinct  kinds,  which  differed 
in  several  important  points,  and  in  value.  The 
great  faults  of  Bath  stone  were  its  softness, 
which  no  amount  of  exposure  could  over- 
come ; the  lowness  of  its  cohesive  power,  which 
made  it  certain  to  be  crushed  with  only  a 
moderate  weight ; and  its  lightness.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  differed  very  greatly  indeed  from 
that  of  Portland  stone,  being  only  1-839.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  more  adapted  for  orna- 
mental purposes ; though  there  were  some 
public  buildings,  and  many  private  houses,  built 
of  it,  probably  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  It 
was  not  at  all  good  for  such  purposes,  how- 
ever, as  might  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  this  stone,  of  which  that  edifice  was 
built,  being  exposed  under  circumstances  in 
no  degree  unfavourable,  was  very  much  de- 
composed and  decayed,  and  the  freshness  of 
its  workmanship  everywhere  lost.  Pieces  of 
Portland  stone,  on  the  contrary,  which  were 
intended  tor  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  though  re- 
jected and  probably  of  inferior  quality,  bore 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  as  fresh  as  possible  to 
this  day.  Many  of  the  buildings  at  Oxford 
were  of  Bath  or  Heddington  stone,  and  in  that 
city  it  had  peeled  to  such  a degree  as  to  give 
the  various  colle.ges  the  appearance  of  falling 
to  ruin.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  compo- 
sition, did  not  differ  much  in  quantity  from 
Portland  stone,  beiing  94£  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  95.  It  hud,  however,  2J  per  cent. 
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instead  of  1,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
was  an  important  difference,  and  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  silica.  Its  disintegrability 
was, however,  widely  different — Portland  stone, 
being  exposed  by  Brard’s  process  to  an  action 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  two  centuries  of  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  lost  only  2-7  grains ; 
while  Bath  stone,  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, lost  10  grains. 

The  next  stones  of  this  class  were  those  of 
Rutlandshire  and  Northamptonshire,  of  which 
most  of  the  beautiful  churches  in  the  middle 
of  England,  remarkable  for  their  good  condi- 
tion, were  built.  The  best  of  these  were  the 
Ketton  and  Barnacle  stones.  The  Kctton  was 
a pure  oolite,  having  a rather  coarser  grain 
than  the  Portland,  and  not  quite  so  good  in 
appearance.  It  was,  however,  better  than  the 
Portland,  inasmuch  as  it  was  worked  much 
easier,  and  was,  therefore,  cheaper.  Ic  was 
also  not  so  heavy,  and  yet  quite  heavy  enough  ; 
its  cohesive  power  was  greater,  and,  though  at 
first  inferior  in  colour,  it  rather  improved  than 
otherwise  by  exposure.  The  church  of  St. 
Dunstan,  in  Fleet-street,  was  built  of  this 
stone,  and,  though  not  very  old,  had  been 
erected  long  enough  to  shew  the  character  of 
the  stone.  Its  specific  gravity  was  2-045, — 
not  materially  varying  from  Portland  stone, 
from  which  it  differed  in  a very  marked 
manner  in  its  composition.  It  contained 
92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  4 of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  a little  silica.  It 
was  much  used  in  Cambridge  in  the  construc- 
• tion  of  the  colleges  there,  and  looked  remark- 
ably well;  and  has  been  employed  in  the 
modern  repairs  of  Ely  and  Peterborough  cathe- 
drals. Its  loss  by  disintegration  was  3-3 
grains. 

The  next  stone  was  the  Barnack,  which  was 
more  a shelly  rag  than  a regular  oolite  ; its 
colour  was  somewhat  inferior,  being  a white 
mottled  stone,  and,  therefore,  not  handsome. 
It  consisted  of  93  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  3;8  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  ; and 
its  cohesive  power  was  only  two-thirds  of  that 
of  Ketton  stone.  Its  disintegration  was  very 
great  by  Brard’s  process,  being  15  grains;  but 
experience  proved  that  it  stood  very  well,  and 
thus  shewed  that  Brard’s  method  could  not 
always  be  depended  upon. 

Besides  these,  there  were  limestones  which 
enjoyed  a local  reputation,  such  as  that  of 
Chilmark,  in  Wiltshire,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  cohesive  power,  and  that  of  Ancaster, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  others. 

The  cretaceous  beds  did  not  afford  building 
materials,  the  only  chalk  used  for  that  purpose 
being  those  lower  beds,  locally  called  'chinch, 
which  was  a very  durable  material  for  orna- 
mental work  in  situations  where  it  was  not 
either  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to  violence. 
For  instance,  the  small  chapels  in  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, decorated  with  carvings  of  this  material, 
had,  after  several  centuries,  preserved  the 
freshness  of  even  the  most  delicate  portions. 

The  next  group  was  that  of  the  magnesian 
limestones,  which  were  chiefly  quarried  in 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire. 
These  were  exceedingly  valuable,  as  they  not 
only  stood  exposure  well,  but  were  of  a beau- 
tiful texture.  The  excellent  qualities  of  the 
stone  quarried  at  Bolsover  were  well  tested  in 
Southwell  Church,  Nottinghamshire,  in  which 
it  had  been  exposed  for  many  centuries,  that 
edifice  being  now  in  better  preservation  than 
any  other  of  the  same  period  in  England.  This 
stone  had  become  celebrated  of  late  years  in 
consequence  of  its  being  selected  as  the  best 
material  that  could  be  obtained  in  England  for 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Though 
cheaper  than  Portland  stone,  it  was  greatly 
superior  in  every  quality  of  importance.  Its 
colour  was  good,  its  structure  uniform,  it  could 
be  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  required  magni- 
tude, its  specific  gravity  was  greater  than  that 
of  any, other  limestone,  while  its  cohesive  power 
was  four  times  that  of  Portland  stone.  It  was 
this  high  cohesive  power  which  made  it  so  de- 
cidedly the  best  stone  for  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  the  enormous  quantity  of 
material  to  be  supported,  particularly  in  the 
Victoria  Tower,  rendered  this  important 
quality  in  an  unusual  degree  so  indispensable. 
Added  to  its  other  good  qualities,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  Brard’s  process,  any  disintegration 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  It  appeared  to  be, 
in  short,  the  best  building  stone  produced  in 
England. 

Of  the  sandstones  much  need  not  be  said. 


There  were  a great  variety  of  them,  but  very 
few  could  be  called  good  for  building ; and 
those  which  were  good  were  so  hard,  that  it 
was  unlikely  they  would  ever  be  used,  except 
locally.  They  were  chiefly  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  millstone  grit  and  the  coal  grit ; but, 
among  these,  there  were  some  exceedingly  bad, 
and  others  could  only  be  used  in  a rough  state, 
as  they  would  not  make  ashler.* 


CHURCH  BUILDING. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutton  Waldron,  near 
Shaftesbury,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  conse- 
crated on  Tuesday,  the  16th  instant,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  has  been  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  A. 
Huxtable  and  his  lady,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/., 
and  accommodates  from  200  to  250  persons. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  decorated.  It  consists 
of  nave  and  south  aisle,  with  south  porch  and 
chancel,  with  vestry  attached  : western  tower, 
with  broach  spire.  The  total  length  inside,  80 
feet;  width,  30  feet;  height  of  tower  and  spire, 
112  feet.  The  body  of  the  church  is  paved 
with  stone,  the  whole  of  the  seating  being 
uniform  and  moveable.  The  chancel  floor  is 
inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Minton.  The 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  painted  glass 
by  Hudson  and  Powell;  the  ceiling  is  pow- 
dered with  gilt  stars  on  an  ultramarine 
ground.  The  beams  of  the  chancel  are  illumi- 
nated, having  scriptural  texts,  and  other  in- 
scriptions will  be  added  on  the  walls  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  dry.  The  communion- 
table is  carved  in  oak ; and  a gilt  eagle-desk 
stands  at  the  steps  to  the  chancel.  A portion 
of  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  devoted  to  the 
baptistery,  the  floor  and  steps  to  the  font  being 
of  encaustic  tiles,  and  illuminated  inscriptions 
being  written  on  the  walls.  The  font  cover 
is  carved  in  oak.  The  principal  windows  of 
the  body  of  the  church  are  of  stamped  and 
painted  glass,  by  Powell,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  filled  with  painted  glass  hereafter.  The 
exterior  is  faced  with  flints,  and  the  dressings 
are  of  stone  from  Maperton. 

In  order  to  render  the  whole  complete,  the 
rector  has  furnished  the  church  with  new  bells 
ami  silver  communion-service,  as  well  as  car- 
pets and  velvet  furniture  to  pulpit,  desk,  &c. 
The  work  has  been  very  well  executed  by  Mr. 
Green,  of  Pimperne,  Dorsetshire,  without  a 
clerk  of  works,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Alexander. 

In  the  week  before  last  the  Bishop  ofRipon 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Wyke,  near 
Halifax,  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Mallinson  and  Healey,  of  that  town.  The 
church,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  St. 
Mary,  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  con- 
sists inside  of  a chancel,  nave  with  clerestory, 
aud  north  and  south  aisle.  There  is  a sacristy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; a tower  and 
spire  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ; and  a 
porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The 
roofs  are  open,  the  timbers  being  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  seats  will  accom- 
modate upwards  of  700  worshippers,  and  are 
all  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  without 
doors,  and  all  free,  T here  is  a small  gallery  at 
the  west  end.  The  pillars  and  arches,  as  well  as 
the  window  mouldings,  are  all  of  wrought 
ashlar;  and  there  is  a font  opposite  the  north 
entrance,  the  bowl  of  which  is  sufficiently 
large  for  immersion.  The  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  altar  rails  aud  table,  are  of  oak.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow; — 
Chancel,  35i  ft.  by  17-J  ft.  ; nave,  68  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; aisles,  54  ft.  by  1 1 \ ft. ; height  from 
floor  to  ridge  of  chancel,  39  ft. ; nave,  43  ft. ; 
height  of  tower  and  spire,  110  ft.  The  first 
stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  Wednesday, 
February  11th,  1846. 

The  district  church  of  St.  Mark,  Staple- 
field,  Cuckfield,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  1 9th  Nov.,  1846,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  18th  inst.  It  is  a sandstone 
building,  in  the  early  English  style,  with 
double  and  single  lancet  windows.  The  eastern 
window,  of  three  lights,  is  to  be  filled  in  with 
painted  glass  at  some  future  period.  The 
church  consists,  of  nave,  59  ft,  by  25  ft. ; 
chancel,  25  ft.  by  20  ft.;  porch,  11  ft.  by 
11  ft.;  vestry,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.;  and  a pro- 
jecting bell- turret,  with  openings  for  three 
bells.  The  nave  is  the  only  part  appropriated 

' In  the  Minina  Journal  failin'  report  of  these  lectures  will  be 
found. 


to  the  use  of  the  congregation,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  open  benches,  containing  accommoda- 
tion for  320  persons,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
are  free.  The  chancel  is  entirely  free  of 
seats.  The  floor  within  the  altar  rails  is  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  altar  rails  are  of 
iron,  painted  and  gilded,  and  moveable.  The 
porch  on  the  south  side,  with  a deep  archway, 
supported  by  columns,  forms  the  entrance. 
The  roofs  are  of  deal,  stained  dark  oak,  and 
varnished,  and  covered  with  Dampier’s  patent 
tiles.  The  architect  was  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and 
the  total  cost  about  2,000/. 


PARKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  two  letters  in  The 
Builder,  relative  to  the  once  intended  park 
at  Copenhagen-fields,  and  the  plots  of  build- 
ings about  to  cover  that  interesting  spot,  I 
have  visited  it,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  all 
hope  of  saving  it  from  the  sulphureous  vapours 
of  the  brickmaker  and  the  fencing-in  of  the 
bricklayer  must  be  given  up,  and  in  a short 
time  the  whole  space  between  Holloway  and 
Camden  Town,  to  beyond  the  new  road  lead- 
ing to  Tottenham,  will  be  covered  with  houses  ; 
several  on  each  side  of  that  road  being  already 
covered  in,  and  forming  landmarks  for  various 
determined  lines  of  streets,  &c.  To  one  who, 
like  myself,  first  courted  the  beauties  of  Nature 
in  those  very  fields,  when,  in  pursuit  of  a 
splendid  butterfly,  or  gathering  daisies,  butter- 
cups, or  wild  hyacinths,  the  view  between  the 
White  Conduit  and  Highgate  was  uninter- 
rupted by  any  building  save  the  one  isolated, 
countryfied  Copenhagen  House,  beyond  the 
little  wood  that  bore  the  same  name, — the 
change  is  conducive  to  serious  reflections, 
like  the  fond  illusive  visions  of  early  youth. 
To  think  that  the  expenditure  of  a few 
thousands  might  have  saved  those  green  fields 
and  hedgerows  from  the  encroachment,  seems 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  consistency  of 
those  who  talk  much  of  Schools  of  Design  and 
a Health  of  Towns’  Bill,  whilst  they  neglect 
obvious  opportunities  of  securing  healthy  re- 
creation and  the  sight  of  beautiful  Nature  to 
our  working  classes,  who  can  ill  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  railway  excursions.  I have  also 
visited  the  Victoria-park,  near  Homerton, 
a space  of,  I believe,  157  acres  of  ground, 
purchased  several  years  ago.  If  the  manage- 
ment of  that  concern  is  a sample  of  what  may 
be  expected  if  government  carried  out  the 
public  park  system,  there  is  some  consolation 
for  their  negligence  in  purchasing  a belt  of 
public  ground  round  the  metropolis,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  way 
that  the  ground  has  been  smoothed,  cleared 
of  hedges  and  trees,  planted  in  tasteless  squares 
of  small  dimensions,  &c.  None  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  locality  have  been  understood  or 
turned  to  account.  First,  a field  or  two  to- 
wards the  Lea  river  ought  to  have  been  added, 
to  prevent  buildings  from  shutting  in  one  of 
its  finest  prospects  : the  undulations  of  nature 
might  have  been  assisted  so  as,  by  raising  a 
considerable  mound  on  the  elevated  centre,  to 
command  distant  prospects,  which  will  soon  be 
built  out.  It  used  to  be  a favourite,  a beautiful 
spot,  rather  wild,  varied,  and  luxuriant ; it  is 
now  comparatively  dreary,  tame,  and  of  course 
insipid.  It  is  evident  that  in  annihilating  the 
charms  of  nature,  no  principles  of  art  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  compensate  for  the  injury 
of  the  sad  system  of  stopping  up  pathways 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondents.  I may,  with 
your  permission,  on  a future  occasion,  mention 
a few  interesting  instances  indicative  of  the 
unprotected  rights  of  the  people. 

I am,  Sir, &c.,  A Faithful  Observer. 


Machine  for  Raising  Heavy  Bodies 
in  Deep  Water. — A new  machine,  of  which 
a gentleman  of  Worcester,  Massachussetts,  is 
the  inventor,  designed  for  lifting  heavy  articles 
from  the  bottom  of  deep  water,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — A largo  vessel,  containing  materials 
for  generating  gas,  is  let  down  to  the  bottom, 
filled  with  water.  The  weight  is  attached,  and 
the  combustibles  are  ignited  for  the  creation  of 
the  gas,  which  expels  the  water,  and  raises  the 
vessel  to  the  surface  with  a force  of  over  60  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  The  machine  is  said  to  be 
simple,  cheap,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful. 
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NEW  COAL  EXCHANGE,  THAMES 
STREET. 

The  former  Coal  Exchange  being  inadequate 
and  inconvenient  for  the  purposes  required,  an 
enlarged  site  was  purchased  by  the  corporation 
ot  London  for  the  erection  of  a new  Exchange, 
having  a frontage  next  Lower  Thames-street 
of  113  feet,  and  a similar  frontage  next  St. 
Mary-at-Hill  ; and  on  this  the  building  repre- 
.sented  by  the  annexed  engraving  is  now  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bunning,  the 
architect  to  the  corporation.  It  is  arranged  so  as 
«o  give  an  increased  width  to  these  thorough- 
tares,  and  presents  two  distinct  elevations,  con- 
nected by  a circular  tower,  100  feet  high, 
within  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the 
two  fronts.  The  front  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
tnecd  with  Portland  stone. 

I lie  building  will  contain  on  the  ground- 
r,  ,n  addition  to  suites  of  offices,  an  area 
or  upwards  of  4,000  superficial  feet  for  the 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  including  a circle 
•"  h -t  in  diameter,  the  whole  height  of  the 
builu, ug,  covered  with  a glazed  dome  of  cast- 
mm  nhs,  supported  on  each  story  by  orna- 
mental cast-iron  stanncheons.  This,  from  its 
magnitude  and  novelty  of  design,  will  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  building.  The 
Iw't-'bt  Iron!  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome 
will  be  about  76  feet. 

There  are  likewise  provided  suites  of 
spacious  well- lighted  offices  and  committee- 
rooms,  occupying  four  stories  of  the  building, 
lor  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants,  factors, 
and  meters  ; the  accesses  to  them  being  by  pro- 


m  ._  . 

jecting  galleries  of  fire-proof  construction, 
within  the  circle  under  the  dome. 

The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  36,000/. 
Mr.  William  Trego  is  the  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  excepting  for  the 
founders’  work,  which  is  to  be  executed  by 
Messrs.  Dewer,  of  Old-street. 


TRANSFERENCE  OF  PAINTINGS  ON 
WALLS  TO  CANVAS. 

The  preservation  of  the  paintings  on  plas- 
ter, with  which  certain  of  the  ceilings  in  the 
old  rooms  of  the  British  Museum  were  deco- 
rated, being  deemed  impracticable  or  not  de- 
sirable, they  were  given  up  to  destruction,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  knocked  to  pieces. 
Dowling,  a modeller,  being  anxious  to  save 
some  of  them,  applied  himself  to  transfer  some 
of  t he  groups  to  canvas,  chiefly  from  the  library, 
and  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  following 
was  the  course  he  pursued.  With  a paste  com- 
posed of  equal  quantities  of  boiled  oil,  flour 
paste,  and  glue,  he  fastened  a cloth  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  painting  proposed  to  be 
removed,  and  formed  a frame- work  in  front,  to 
support  the  painted  plaster  when  loosened  from 
the  wall  behind.  He  then  cut  away  the  tim- 
berwork  (in  some  cases  brickwork)  to  which 
the  plaster  was  attached,  and,  with  scrapers, 
gradually  removed  the  plaster  from  the  back  of 
the  picture  till  the  colour  began  to  show,  leav- 
ing a surface  of  about  the  thickness  of  a penny 
piece.  With  a similar  paste  to  that  first  men- 


tioned, the  painting  wa9  fastened  to 
strained  on  a frame,  and  the  picture 
freed  from  the  cloth  on  the  face  of  it 
application  of  warm  water,  and 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  the 
was  complete. 

The  patience  and  ingenuity  of  Dowling  are 
so  praiseworthy,  that  we  consider  it  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and  to 
say  that  the  various  portions  he  has  thus  pre- 
served, some  of  them  large  groups,  are  at  his 
lodgings,  No.  12,  Drury-lane. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  “ TIIEATRE- 
FRANCAIS,”  PARIS. 

The  decoration  of  the  Theatre- Fran$ais, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Fontaine,  the  archi- 
tect, is  now  finished,  and  is  highly  praised  by 
our  Paris  contemporary,  the  Moniteur  des 
Arcliitcctes.  It  includes  some  structural  alter- 
ations and  arrangements  to  improve  the  house 
for  hearing.  The  front  of  the  boxes  has  been 
brought  forward  considerably;  the  royal  box 
removed  from  the  centre,  where  it  was  greatly 
in  the  way,  to  the  left  side  of  the  proscenium  ; 
and  the  domical  ceiling  has  been  lowered.  The 
general  decoration  is  white  and  gold,  and  the 
bangings  of  the  boxes  cherry  colour.  Open 
partitions  separate  the  boxes  in  lieu  of  the 
former  close  divisions,  which  had  a bad  effect 
on  the  sound.  Simplicity  with  great  dignity 
is  said  to  characterise  the  whole. 


NEW  LONDON  COAL  EXCHANGE,  LOWER  THAMES  STREET. 

Mr.  J.  BUNNING,  Architect. 


MODERN  CARVINGS. 

Tub  accompanying  illustrations  of  wood- 
carving recently  executed  in  England,  will  be 
interesting  to  those  ot  our  readers  who  are 
watching  the  progress  of  taste  and  consistency 
in  ecclesiastical  decorations.  One  specimen 
represents  the  altar-rail,  2 feet  3 inches  high, 
and  20  feet  long,  recently  executed  in  oak  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers,  from  the  design  of  his  son, 
for  Christ  Church,  Endell-street.  The  style 
which  has  been  adopted  for  its  fabrication, 
viz.,  the  early  English — a style  in  which  mo- 
dern works  of  a similar  nature  are  rarely 
found  to  be  successful — makes  it  form  part  of 
the  edifice  which  its  introduction  adorns. 

The  other  example  is  a repetition  of  an  ela- 
borate Gothic  canopy,  brought  from  Nurem- 
berg some  years  hack,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  for 
whose  magnificent  castle  at  Elvaston  the 
accompanying  work  was  required.  It  is  about 
5 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  divided  into  three 
principal  compartments,  which  are  intended 
to  surmount  figures  of  mediasval  character, 
while  its  minute  parts  arc  crowded  with  a pro- 


fusion of  crockets  and  pinnacles.  Among  the 
chief  merits  of  the  design,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  boldness  of  the  more  prominent  details  and 
the  faint  character  of  the  enriched  background. 
We  are  indebted  to  our  excellent  contem- 
porary, the  Art-  Union  Journal , for  these 
illustrations. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FIRE-PROOF 
STRONG-ROOMS. 

Tub  difficulty  of  constructing  an  efficient 
fire-proof  room  for  the  preservation  of  papers 
is  considerable,  the  need  for  ventilation  warring 
with  the  necessity  of  being  inaccessible  to  fire. 
The  trustees  of  the  Bridgewater  Estate  have 
recently  constructed  at  Iluhne,  Manchester,  a 
room  of  this  sort,  at  a cost  of  about  400/.,  con- 
cerning which  a correspondent  has  sent  us 
some  particulars. — A back  parlour  has  been 
gutted  for  the  purpose,  and  a safe  of  the 
dimensions  of  five  yards  square  has  been 
built,  from  the  ground,  of  fire-proof  bricks 
and  cement,  the  roof  being  composed  of  the 
same  materials  and  supported  by  three  arches 


of  iron.  The  wall  is  formed  of  two  very  strong 
fire-proof  shells,  the  space  between  them  ail 
round  being  filled  with  a non-conducting  sub- 
stance. The  entrance  is  down  a flight  of  seve- 
ral steps.  The  door-jambs,  lintel,  and  thres- 
hold, are  of  solid  iron,  clamped,  or  built  in  by 
long  flange-like  projections,  at  three  points  on 
each  side,  to  the  main  wall  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  be  immovable.  The  door  consists  of 
three  parts — the  fraud-proof  plate,  the  lock- 
case,  and  the  fire-proof  chest,  which  is  filled 
with  a patent  composition  which  at  a certain 
temperature  becomes  steam,  finds  entrance  to 
the  safe,  and,  saturating  the  papers,  pre- 
vents them  from  firing.  The  bolts  are 
fourteen  in  number,  five  on  each  side,  two  at 
the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom.  The  whole 
door  turns  upon  thick  iron  pivots  springing 
from  the  top  and  bottom,  and  working  in  sock- 
ets, cavities  in  the  lintel,  and  threshold  of  the 
door.  As  thorough  ventilation  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  deeds,  papers,  &c.,  channels 
for  the  passage  of  air  are  prepared  in  the  room, 
and  a ventilator  provided  at  the  top  ; but  this 
very  necessary  arrangement  to  some  extent  de- 
feats, as  we  havo  said,  the  purpose  of  the  trus- 
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tees,  by  rendering  the  room  liable  to  fire  with- 
in. A party  going  into  the  place  with  a candle  or 
lamp,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  on  account  of 
the  total  exclusion  of  light,  might  drop  a spaik 
among  any  loose  papers,  and,  the  door  being 
shut,  the  current  for  ventilation  might  possi- 
bly fan  it  into  a flame,  and  the  whole  contents 
be  consumed.  To  guard  against  this,  the  sides 
of  the  room  have  been  fitted  up  with  ranges 
of  iron  shelves,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and 
to  occupy  these  shelves  the  trustees  have  fire- 
proof iron  safes,  in  which  to  deposit  the  title- 
deeds,  books,  and  vouchers. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  DESIGN. 

Sir, —Design,  in  its  plainest  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  a creative  faculty,  acquired  by 
copying  simple  forms.  The  study  is  as  unli- 
mited as  nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular sphere  or  region.  Want  of  means  and 
opportunity  may  check  the  student’s  progress 
towards  perfection ; but  whatever  may  be  the 
prejudiced  opinion  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
partiality  in  the  bestowal  of  the  endowment 
requisite  for  becoming  eminent  ; whilst  talent 
in  the  humblest  grade  is  sometimes  found 
equal  to  the  most  studied  and  refined,  when 
combining  members  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  great  superstructure. 

It  is  but  falling  back  on  the  observations  of 
others  to  state,  that  the  greatest  masters  in  the 
school  of  design  were  those  whose  works  are 
marked  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  sim- 
plicity in  construction  ; but  it  may  be  further 
noticed,  that  he  who  effects  by  some  plain 
principle  of  science  what  takes  in  others  a com- 
bination of  complex  forces,  has  made  the  great- 
est progress  towards  perfection.  This  sim- 
plicity can  only  be  retained  by  keeping  in  view 
the  unalterable  laws  of  material,  and  making 
them  subservient  to  the  purpose.  And  in  all 
instances  where  labour  or  solidity  is  wanting 
or  thrown  away,  it  must  arise  from  aiming  at 
unnecessary  durability,  or  from  ignorance  of 
the  detailed  members  into  which  every  design 
must  be  subdivided. 

As  an  example,  man  is  the  masterpiece  of 
design  in  the  world.  The  original  intention  is 
fully  carried  out,  both  as  a whole  and  in  the 
minutest  section.  It  is  impossible,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  creative  power,  to  introduce 
into  so  small  a compass,  composed  of  such 
fragile  material,  more  action  and  force  than  a 
man  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  simplicity 
apparent  in  every  movement  is  the  consequence 
of  perfect  articulation  ; and  the  leverage  and 
deflection  of  the  members  are  all  regulated  by 
a general  law.  From  the  beginning  he  was  a 
labourer,  and  toiled  for  his  sustenance,  com- 
bining within  him  all  the  strength  suitable  to 
his  calling.  By  degrees  he  raised  himself  from 
the  earth  as  a mere  drudge,  and,  by  transfer- 
ring a portion  of  his  own  mechanism  to  metal 
and  wood,  learned  to  mentally  direct  what  he 
before  physically  executed. 

Our  improvements  in  mechanical  arts,  our 
inventions,  and  our  wonderful  discoveries,  are 
nothing  more  than  segmental  copies  from 
ourselves,  excepting  that  the  motive  power  re- 
quires a complex  arrangement,  in  consequence 
of  the  system  being  fragmentary;  and  it  is 
very  possible,  since  we  have  so  far  progressed 
in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  those 
forces,  that  we  may  still  approximate  to  per- 
fection, and  ultimately  bring  the  manual  labour 
of  the  civilized  world  altogether  within  the 
range  of  machinery.  Still,  let  the  degree  of 
perfection  be  what  it  may,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a copy  forced  on  man  by  necessity,  and 
therefore  cannot  take  an  exalted  range  as  a 
section  in  the  School  of  Design,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  we  learn  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  in  order  to  progress  with 
confidence,  where  the  imagination  may  have 
its  greatest  license,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
first  principles  for  an  instant. 

These  fundamental  axioms  are  learned  by 
every  person  when  first  about  to  enter  the 
field  of  construction ; but  they  are  not  fol- 
lowed out  subsequently.  Can  it  be  that  our 
knowledge  is  so  ample,  that  we  may  substi- 
tute ideas  which  shall  safely  supersede  those 
pointed  out  by  scholastic  laws  ? We  require 
ornament  and  convenience,  which  cannot 
always  be  reconciled  with  purity  of  construc- 
tion ; and  though  we  quit  for  a moment  what 
was  established  centuries  ago,  and  confirmed 
in  accuracy  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  we  fancy  we 


never  wander  so  far  as  to  render  our  designs 
inharmonious.  Limited  means  suggest  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  prudent  that  economy  should  be 
practised  either  in  a private  or  a national  un- 
dertaking. . 

In  this  does  the  proof  of  ability  consist.  In 
producing  perfection  is  true  genius  to  be  found. 
An  ordinary  architectmay  design  afaultless  spe- 
cimen of  construction,  and  carry  out  the  same, as 
long  as  his  means  are  not  limited  ; but  to  intro- 
duce this  purity  of  style  and  requisite  conveni- 
ence with  niggardly  economy,  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  man  of  intrinsic  judgment.  As 
long  as  prejudice  and  chimera  are  the  leading 
ideas  in  formations  arising  from  the  mind,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  at  any  innovation  forced 
upon  us,  however disproportioned  or  monstrous 
it  may  appear;  yet  must  the  world  grieve  that 
the  architects  of  the  Choragic  monument  and 
of  the  Wellington  statue  drew  inspiration 
from  the  same  source  with  such  different 
results.  Francis  Sullivan. 

Manchester. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  suggestion  of  a safe  mode  of  raising 
and  working  such  tubular  bridges  as  are  in 
course  of  construction  at  theMenai  Straits  and 
the  Conway,  is  one,  says  a correspondent  of 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine , that  may  save  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  necks  of  enterprizing  travellers  in  the 
last.  Regarding  the  results  of  formulae  de- 
duced from  models  in  a case  such  as  this  to  be 
fallacious,  especially  as  regards  vibration,  as 
the  most  destructive  element  in  all  such  rail- 
way works  as  bridges,  viaducts,  and  even  slopes 
and  tunnels,  he  proposes,  in  an  unprecedented 
experiment  such  as  this,  to  keep  on  the  safer, 
though  less  venturous  and  enterprising  side  of 
so  untried  a novelty,  by  erecting  only  one  tube 
and  one  set  of  rails,  and  not  only  preventing 
two  trains  from  ever  meeting  on  such  ticklish 
ground,  but  the  locomotive  head  and  front  of 
all  possible  vibratory  offence  from  ever  accom- 
panying a train  on  such  an  expedition.  “ I 
would  suggest,”  he  says  “ that  the  trains  in 
each  direction  shall  be  drawn  by  stationary 
power,  or  even  by  rope  machinery  with  re- 
volving cylinders,  so  as  to  bring  the  driving- 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  over  these  cylinders 
and  by  the  action  of  the  engine  (which  being 
placed  on  a revolving  cylinder  could  not  pro- 
gress), give  motion  to  the  rope  machiuery,  and 
thus  even  save  the  expense  of  stationary  power. 
By  this  arrangement,  also,  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  and  the  safety  of  the  passengers, 
would  not  be  endangered.  The  weight  of  the 
locomotive  would  not  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
tube,  and  the  motion  of  the  train  would  neces- 
sarily be  so  slow,  as  not  to  generate  any  de- 
structive vibration.  In  adopting  two  tubes,” 
he  adds,  “ they  cannot  be  any  mutual  help, 
unless  they  are  attached  to  each  other  : if  so 
attached,  the  combined  effect  of  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  passing  of  trains  in  opposite 
directions  may  prove  much  more  destructive 
than  can  be  anticipated  ; and  should  it  be  said 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  allow  two  trains  to 
pass  each  other  on  the  bridge,  it  will  then 
follow,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  one  tube  is 

as  good  as  twofor  all  useful  purposes.” The 

amount  of  traffic  for  last  week,  on  upwards  of 
3,227  miles  of  railway,  says  the  Railway  Chro- 
nicle, was  178, 975/.,  thus  accounted  for : — 
82,091/.  for  passengers,  47,998/.  for  goods,  and 
48,886/.  for  passengers  and  goods  together ; 
being  an  increase  of  25,091/.  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year,  when  the  mileage 

was  about  2,525. Enormous  quantities  of 

fish  are  daily  arriving  in  London  from  Rams- 
gate. Heavy  fish  trains  reach  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms  station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
almost  every  morning,  at  an  hour  suited  for 
delivery  in  Billingsgate  market.  During  the 
last  week,  trains  of  nearly  30  trucks  of  fish  have 
been  thus  received.  “ We  believe,”  says  the 
Times,  “ that  this  great  increase  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  increased  energy  of  the 
fishermen,  consequent  on  the  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages they  derive  from  railway  communi- 
cation. The  South-Eastern  Railway  are  doing 
their  best  to  encourage  the  trade.  Let  us  hope 
that  Ireland  may  take  a lesson  from  the  fisher- 
men of  Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  Deal,  and 
Dover.”  Ireland,  however,  has  peculiar  views 
of  her  own  on  this  particular  subject,  as  the 
ready  reply  of  a native  to  the  like  recom- 


mendation, — “ Sure  you  would  not  take  all 
the  fish  out  of  the  sae  sufficiently  attests. 

The  other  morning,  says  a contemporary, 

a novel  scene  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford 
Railway  station —nothing  less  than  the  officers 
of  justice  marching  on  the  line,  with  warrant 
in  hand,  and  clutching  a first  class  carriage, 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  in  payment  of 
the  sum  of  31/.  due  for  poor-rates  to  the  parish 
of  Margaretting.  The  directors,  it  seems,  had 
imagined  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  weight 
the  overseers  had  laid  upon  them,  and  com- 
menced an  appeal  at  the  last  quarter-ses- 
sions, when  it  was  thought  the  question 
was  in  a train  for  decision,  but  they  suddenly 
stopped  short  and  abandoned  it,  while  still  the 
cash  was  not  forthcoming;  so  that  nothing 

was  left  for  it  but  a little  compulsion.- 

The  efforts  of  the  Trent  bridge  contractors  to 
find  a firm  foundation,  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Times , have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  The 
works,  we  understand,  have  been  let  for  the 
sum  of  30,000/.,  but  from  the  enormous  ex- 
pense incurred  already,  and  the  great  outlay 
yet  required,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
costing  considerably  more  than  the  estimate. 

The  High  Tor  tunnels  at  Matlock,  on  the 

Manchester,  Matlock,  and  Ambergate  line,  are 
progressing.  The  tunnel  nearest  Matlock- 
bridge  is  completed  for  80  yards  ; and  at  the 
south,  or  Matlock-bath  end,  50  yards  are 
finished,  besides  28  yards  of  heading  in  the 
middle  cutting.  Between  30  and  40  yards 
of  tunnelling  have  been  cut  during  the  last 
month,  and  the  whole  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  August  next.  The  still  more  diffi- 
cult tunnel  at  Willersley  is  now  being  wrought 
at  eight  points  at  once,  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Harding. The  great  tunnel  under  Liver- 

pool is  about  the  only  one  in  connection  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  system  on 
which  there  are  no  particular  appearances  ot 
suspension,  the  object  being  to  connect  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  a tunnel  of  2£  miles,  the  good8 
depht  at  Edghill  with  the  North  Docks  at  the 
water’s  edge,  where  the  bulk  of  all  the  foreign 
shipping  centres.  This  is  the  ‘ Victoria  Tun- 
nel,’ contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
M'Cormack,  who  have  between  1,000  and  2,000 
men  at  work  on  it,  and  have  already  carried 
the  driftway  half  through.  The  operations  are 
very  dangerous,  and  in  some  places  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  houses,  which  at  many 
points  are  only  at  50  to  80  feet  above  the  level 
where  the  rails  are  to  be  laid,  while,  in  other 
places,  there  is  a variation  of  from  90  to  100 
feet.  This  tunnel  undermines  in  its  course 
three  or  four  places  of  worship,  churches, 
Quakers’  meeting-houses,  and  Baptist  chapels, r 
which  will  be  only  66  feet  above  the  run  of  the 
locomotive.  One-half  the  tunnel  is  good  to 
work  through,  consisting  of  rock  and  sand- 
stone ; but  as  it  approaches  the  locks,  the 
soil  is  of  a treacherous  kind  and  rubbish.  The 
railway  company  have  to  pay  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  every  house  and  building  the 

tunnel  passes  under. The  operations  at  the 

Tweed  viaduct  and  bridge,  where  the  masons 
lately  struck  work,  have  hitherto  been  making 
rapid  progress.  Pile-driving  has  been  going 
on  for  several  months;  a wooden  communi- 
cation has  been  established  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river,  and  at  each  side  large  por- 
tions of  the  temporary  wooden  bridge  have 
been  erected,  which,  from  their  height  and  in- 
tricate construction,  are  said  to  have  an  im- 
posing effect. The  contractors  for  the  Beat- 

tock  contract  of  the  Caledonian  line  have  eight 
of  the  drilling  machines  already  noticed  in 
The  Builder,  at  work  on  the  lower  part  of 
their  laborious  summit  cuttings.  This  machine 
consists  of  a ponderous  rod  sharpened  at  the 
lower  end  so  as  to  form  a round  hole  in  the 
rock,  and  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed 
with  great  force  by  means  of  a driving-wheel, 
worked  by  eight  men,  a ninth  attending  gene- 
rally to  the  machine,  and  keeping  the  drilling 
rod  at  a low  temperature  by  a plentiful  supply 
of  water.  In  the  evening,  when  the  holes  have 
been  finished,  they  are  charged  with  gunpow- 
der, the  machines  removed,  and  a general  blast- 
ing effected.  The  introduction  of  these  ma- 
chines, it  is  said,  has  facilitated  operations 
very  much.  Though  invented  in  America, 
the  inventor,  it  seems,  is  an  Englishman. 
For  about  a mile  in  length  to  which  it  ex- 
tends, by  about  50  feet  less  or  more  in  depth, 
this  summit-cutting  still  employs  760  men, 
although  several  hundreds  have  been  paid  off; 
and  the  blasting  process  has  consumed  no  less 
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than  three  tons  of  gunpowder  and  30/.  worth  of 
beer  per  week  for  many  months  past.  The 
Evan,  a stream  which  has  cut  its  wav  through 
a goodly  portion  of  the  same  work  without 
the  aid  of  either  blasting,  beer,  or  any  thing 
stronger  than  water,  is  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  accommodation  of  ‘ a huge  iron  tank,’ 
open,  of  course,  at  each  end,  and  laid  along 
the  route  which  this  useful  stream  had  cut  out 
for  itself,  but  at  a higher  level  than  that  of  the 
railway  line.  The  Evan,  however,  appears  to 
be  any  thing  but  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, for  it  has  swelled  up  and  ‘given  a good 
deal  of  trouble  during  recent  floods,  by  filling 
up  with  gravel  the  culvert  or  bridge  built  for 
the  control  of  its  waters.’  Rows  on  rows  of 
huts,  says  our  informant,  here  form  a tempo- 
rary town  in  the  wilderness,  “ with  shops,  stalls, 
stables,  storehouses,  even  a post-office,  all  on 
the  bleak  moor,  whence  in  turn  they  must 
again  disappear,  and  allow  the  wilderness  to 
resume  its  wonted  quietude,  undisturbed  save 
by  the  occasional  whistle  of  the  engine  as  it 
whizzes  past.”  We  well  remember  the  impres- 
sion of  human  power  and  progress  which  the 
striking  contrast  of  a good  old  mail-road 
winding  its  way  through  this  dreary  district, 
years  since  produced  on  our  mind  ; but  little 
did  even  the  most  extravagant  visionary  then 
anticipate  the  advent  of  a time,  so  speedily  i 
too,  when  such  an  impression  would  be  re-  i 
modelled  and  recast,  as  it  were,  into  a fresh  and  j 
matter-of-fact,  utilitarian,  and  unexaggerated 
mould,  like  that  which  follows  : — “ The  mail  1 
road  which  winds  along  the  same  valley  was  | 
an  able  and  great  work  in  its  day;  but,  con-  1 
trusted  with  what  has  now  been  accomplished,  j 
the  one  may  be  likened  to  the  cart  which  creeps  ] 
along  it  at  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  other  I 
to  the  locomotive  whirling  away  on  it  with  a 5 
train  of  ponderous  carriages  at  ten  times  the  [■ 
speed!”  Arrangements,  we  understand,  are  { 
in  progress  for  the  opening  of  this  line  from  ji 
Beattock  to  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  De-  [; 
cember,  so  that  then  the  route  from  London  ji 
to  Edinburgh  (and  indeed  by  branch  to  Glas- 
gow) via  Carlisle,  will  be  complete. 


SUSPENSION  OF  WORKS. 

On  the  various  lines  of  railway  in  course  of 
formation  in  the  Birmingham  district,  a fur- 
ther discharge  of  several  hundred  labourers 
has  been  ordered,  and,  amongst  the  disastrous 
consequences  on  a small  scale  of  suspending 
the  railway  works,  may  be  noted  the  effect  of 
the  panic  on  the  brickmakers.  “ Acting  upon 
the  great  and  continued  demand,”  says  the 
Birmingham  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
“and  presuming  upon  its  continuance,  many 
persons  embarked  in  this  trade  have, 
from  the  causes  referred  to,  been  involved  in 
ruin.  A failure  is  spoken  of  to  the  extent  of 
some  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  and 
others  to  a smaller  amount,  but  the  injury  is 
not  the  less  deeply  felt.”  The  works  in  this 
district,  especially  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
Junction,  have  for  some  time  proceeded  very 
slowly.  The  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  who,  about  a month  or  six  weeks 
since,  had  nearly  50,000  labourers  employed 
in  new  works,  have  now  discharged  more  than 
25,000  of  them,  reserving  the  remainder  for 
indispensable  works.  Many  more  have  been 
discharged  from  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
now  that  the  works  to  the  Conway  are  com- 
pleted. About  400  were  discharged  last  week 
from  the  Stamford  and  Rugby  works,  near 
Morcott,  Rutland  ; and  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
contractor,  states  that  1,200  others  will  be 
discharged  from  works  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned in  other  parts  of  the  country.  With 
those  works,  besides,  which  are  still  in  pro- 
gress on  the  same  line,  orders  have  been  given 
to  proceed  slowly,  the  contracts  being  extended 
over  double  the  original  time.  This  is  also 
the  case  on  the  Rugby  and  Leamington.  The 
Stour  Valley  works  are  partially  suspended. 
Those  on  the  Buckinghamshire  lines  are  to  go 
slowly,  and  some  of  the  branches,  for  which 
Acts  have  been  obtained,  are,  it  is  understood, 
to  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  greater  part 
of  the  works  upon  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick 
line  have  been  stopped,  and  the  labourers  em- 
ployed upon  it  paid  off  to  the  number  of  about 
5,000.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  week  nearly 
1,400  labourers  were  discharged.  “We  are 
sorry  to  learn,”  says  the  Montrose  Review, 
“ that  the  various  contractors  on  the  line  of 
the  Aberdeen  Railway , north  of  Dubton  (Mont- 


rose), have  x-eceived  notice  from  the  directors 
that  it  is  their  wish  to  suspend  operations  for 
the  present.  In  consequence,  numbers  of 
navvies  who  have  been  discharged  have  gone 
southwards  in  quest  of  employment;  but  not 
a few  are  lounging  about  our  streets.”  In 
short,  the  only  works  on  which  any  degree  of 
activity  is  continued,  are  those  of  the  Cale- 
donian, the  Leeds  and  Dewsbury,  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Sheffield  and  Grimsby,  and  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead.  The  expenditure  on 
even  these  works,  however,  or  the  most  of 
them,  has  been  reduced  one-third.  Besides 
the  works  in  actual  progress,  many  of  those 
about  to  be  commenced  have  of  course  been 
also  hung  up,  for  the  pi'esent  at  least.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Shropshire  Union,  the  North- 
ampton and  Banbury,  the  South  Staffordshire, 
the  Birmingham  and  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and 
Nuneaton,  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Extension,  the  Bi-istol  and  South  Wales,  et 
maltis  aliis.  The  general  suspension  of  works 
has  already  begun  to  react  injuriously  upon 
the  iron  works,  it  is  rumoured,  and  much  and 
wide-spread  future  distress  is  dreaded  in  va- 
rious quarters. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPIIIC  PROGRESS. 

There  are  at  present  1,050  miles  of  tele- 
graph in  daily  operation,  262  miles  in  pro- 
gress, and  928  miles  about  to  be  commenced, 
making  a total  of  2,240  miles,  the  whole  of 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  early 
next  yeai\  Interesting  as  this  considerable 
progress  towards  the  nerve-like  organization 
of  the  surface  of  our  own  country  is,  however, 
there  is  something  even  still  more  interesting 
in  the  fact,  that  our  American  brethren  have 
completed,  by  one  continuous  line  of  telegraph, 
the  instantaneous  communication  between  two 
places, — Montreal  and  New  York, — distant, 
literally,  in  space,  or  by  telegraphic  route  at 
least,  no  less  than  ten  hundred  miles  and  up- 
wards,— an  odd  twenty  miles,  indeed,  which  of 
course,  in  such  a case,  are  not  worth  mention- 
ing. In  consequence,  by  the  way,  of  what  is 
regarded  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  as 
extravagant  charges,  — probably  moderate, 
however,  even  as  they  are,  by  contrast  with  our 
own, — theeditorsof  newspapersinQuebec  have 
determined  not  yet  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

telegraph  from  Montreal. The  telegraphic 

newspaper  lately  announced  in  The  Bujldkr, 
has  been  advertised.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
London  Telegraph,  and  will  be  a threepenny 
paper,  published  daily  at  noon,  with  electric 
expresses,  through  the  Telegraphic  Company’s 
establishment,  from  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Barnsley,  Bradford,  Berwick,  Bridlington, 
Canterbury,  Coventry,  Chester,  Cheltenham, 
Chesterfield,  Cambridge,  Chelmsford,  Col- 
chester, Deal,  Dover,  Dorchester,  Derby,  Dar- 
lington, Edinburgh,  Folkestone,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Gosport,  Halifax,  Hull,  Hunting- 
don, Hertford,  Ipswich,  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Lowestoffe,  Mar- 
gate, Maidstone,  Manchester,  Northampton, 
Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Peter- 
borough, Ramsgate,  Rotherham,  Rochdale, 
Southampton,  Sheffield,  Stafford,  Scarborough, 
Stamford,  St.  Ives,  Tunbridge,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Wakefield,  Winchester,  Wisbeach,  Ware, 
Yarmouth,  York. The  electric  commu- 

nication has  been  completed  by  the  Tele- 
graphic Company  between  Manchester  and 
London,  and  closing  prices  in  money  and 
share  markets  are  now  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph.  The  arrangements  have  been  de- 

cided upon  for  openiiig  a direct  line  of  tele- 
graph between  London  and  Vienna. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  improvements  and  additions  to  Ipswich 
have  become  so  extensive  of  late  years,  that  not 
only  is  the  appearance  of  many  of  its  localities 
entirely  changed,  but  what  a few  years  since 
was  termed  its  vicinity,  is  now  studded  with 
dwelling-houses.  “ During  the  past  week,” 
says  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  “very  extensive 
plots  of  building  ground  have  been  opened  up 
to  the  public  in  an  entirely  new  direction — Mr. 
Fonnereau  having  had  an  opening  cut  through 
Tower  Ditches  in  a direct  line  with  Tower- 
lane,  removed  old  houses  that  had  stood  for 
centuries,  and  made  a complete  opening  into 
that  portion  of  his  estate  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Dairy-lane.”  Two  roadways,  40  feet  in 
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width,  are  being  formed,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  to  be  erected  villa  residences,  in  view  of 
the  Orwell,  Stoke  Hills,  and  Christ’s  Church 
Park.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  a public 

park  near  Ipswich. The  Board  of  Ordnance 

are  now  looking  to  the  more  complete  foi-tifica- 
tion  of  Gosport.  They  have  ordered  the  pur- 
chase of  about  600  acres  of  land,  for  circumval- 
lating  the  north  side  of  the  present  fortifications 
either  by  a continued  line  of  rampart,  or  by 

detached  forts  or  Martello  towers. The 

building  committee  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Winchester,  still  require  6001.  besides  the 
7,000/.  already  expended  on  the  new  church, 
which,  besides,  has  not  yet  been  provided  with 
either  belfry,  tower,  or  spire.  The  outlay, 
however,  seems  to  have  already  exceeded  the 
original  estimate  for  building  a new  church, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  population  of 
the  parish,  which  is  said  to  have  been  4,000/.  ; 
and  the  old  church,  which  was  pulled  down, 
might  have  been  made  as  large,  it  it  said,  for 

an  outlay  of  1,000/. The  plan  and  estimate 

of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Frome,  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Town  Hall  and  Market  House  at  Yeovil, 
have  been  adopted.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  will  be  about  3,500/.,  and  the  woik,  wo 

understand,  will  be  forthwith  commenced. 

The  second  list  of  subscriptions  towards  the 
restoration  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  nowamounts 
to  upwards  of  8, 000/. The  Coventry  Ceme- 

tery, commenced  in  1845,  has  been  consecrated. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  rather  more  than  18 
acres,  of  which  about  one  half  has  been  set 
apart  for  dissenters.  Thei’e  is  a church  in  the 
Norman  style,  and  a dissenters’ chapel  in  a sort 
of  Italian  style.  The  walks  are  about  two 
miles  and  three  quarters  in  extent,  adorned 

with  numerous  evergreens,flowers,&c. The 

walls  of  Cranoe  Church  are  nearly  ready  for 
the  roof.  It  is  regretted  that  the  tower  could 
not  have  been  also  rebuilt,  but  the  funds  are 
deficient  even  as  it  is. The  21,000/.  ex- 

pended in  the  erection  of  the  sea-wall  north 
of  the  entrance  to  the  great  float,  at  Birken- 
head, is  to  be  refunded  by  Government,  on 
condition  that  it  be  applied  at  once  towards  the 
furtherance  of  the  other  unfinished  works.  An 
early  resumption  of  the  works,  therefore,  is 

now  anticipated. At  the  instance  of  the 

Leeds  Council,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  closed 
the  burial-grounds  in  that  town. In  accord- 

ance with  a resolution  already  recorded  inTiiF, 
Builder,  the  directors  and  subscribers  to  the 
National  Monument,  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh, 
have  issued  parliamentary  notices  of  an  in- 
tended application  to  the  Legislature  for  power 
to  alter  and  enlarge  their  act  of  incorporation. 
The  capital  stock  is  to  be  increased  by  new 
shares,  a church  and  place  of  sepulture  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  building  decorated  with 
sculpture  : maintenance  and  repair  to  be  up- 
held by  charges  for  admission. 


Syro-Egyptian  Society,  Nov.  9. — Dr. 
John  Lee  in  the  chair. — Mr.W.  F.  Ainsworth, 
the  honorary  secretary,  announced  the  presen- 
tation to  the  society  of  rubbings  made  by  Dr. 
Holt  Yates,  the  Syrian  secretary  of  the  Ame- 
atic  inscriptions  contained  on  the  sculptured 
monument  lately  discovered  atLarnaka,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Also,  of  rubbings  of  an  in- 
scription to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  found 
near  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  made  by  Capt.  New- 
bold.  Also,  a number  of  books  presented  by 
Dr.  Schwartz,  of  Vienna  ; and  an  engraving 
of  the  new  Protestant  church  at  Alexandria, 
by  the  architect,  through  M.  Bonomi.  Dr. 
Peate  read  his  first  part  of  a memoir  “ On 
Frankincense,”  being  such  portion  as  referred 
to  tbe  frankincense  of  India,  the  origin  of 
which  he  referred  to  various  species  of  Bos- 
wellia.  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  read  a paper  on 
the  “Determination  of  the  Alphabetic  Sound 
which  should  be  given  to  a Hieroglyphic.” 
It  was  the  well-known  character  for  “ good,” 
to  which  he  gave  the  force  of  B,  and  supported 
his  opinion  by  nine  words  and  names,  in  which 
it  is  found.  On  the  determination  of  this  letter 
depends  tbe  reading  of  the  names  Chebra  and 
Scemiophra ; and  Mr.  Sharpe  thence  brought 
forward  what  he  considered  pi'oof  that  Mana- 
tho’s  Xllth  dynasty  immediately  preceded  his 
XVIIItb,  thereby  annihilating  the  larger 
number  of  centuries  that  Chevalier  Bunsen 
and  others  place  between  these  two  dynasties. 
Mr.  John  Landseer  exhibited  and  made  some 
remarks  upon  a cast  of  a Gnostic  emblem  of 
Homo  and  Typhon,  that  was  neaidy  covered 
with  hieroglyphics. 
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Section  through  Centre  of  Girder,  Fig.  4. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  UTILITY  OF 
TENSION  RODS, 

AS  SOMETIMES  APPLIED  TO  GIRDERS. 

T he  following  is  a record  of  the  experiments 
conducted  at  Mr.  Cubitt’s,  Thames  Bank,  to 
which  we  referred  in  a recent  number. 

Fig.  1 is  an  elevation  and  fig.  3 a section  of 
a wood  beam,  trussed  with  an  iron  rod.  The  two 
pieces  of  timber  forming  the  beam  were  bolted 
together,  and  the  tension-rod  introduced  be- 
tween them.  The  beam  was  at  first  tried  with  the 
nuts  at  end  of  rod  loose  ; they  were  afterwards 
tightened  up,  and  the  beam  loaded  precisely 
as  before. 

Only  52  cwt.  were  applied  to  the  beam  before 
the  tension-rod  was  tightened  up ; had  more 
been  added,  it  was  considered  the  beam  would 
have  been  strained,  and  the  tension-rod  would 
not  have  had  a fair  trial.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table: — 


Weight  applied 
to  middle  of 

Deflection  with 
Nuts  of  Ten- 
sion-rod loose. 

Deflection  with 
Nuts  of  Ten- 
sion-rod 
tightened  up. 

Cwt. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

13 

•35 

•325 

20 

71 

•637 

32 

1*105 

i-or 

-10 

i‘3/5  * 

1-29 

52 

175  setl-]6th* 

17 

Go 

205 

2-35 

80 

275 

to  t-e  added  to  the 

375 

adjoining  column- 

5-873 

W 

J 8 Tons 


Fig.  4 is  an  elevation  of  a largo  cast- 
iron  girder  or  beam,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  shewn  a piece  of  wood  AO  securely 
fixed.  EF  is  a stout  rod  (representing 
the  position  of  a tension  bar),  one  end 
turning  on  a centre  B,  and  the  other  end  rest- 
ing on  a block  D fastened  to  the  bottom  flange 
of  the  girder,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
bearings. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  shew, 
on  applying  the  weight  W,  how  much  the  dis- 
tance BD  increased;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
what  extent  a tension  bar  fixed  at  the  points 
BD  would  be  stretched. 

The  variation  in  the  distance  BD  was  taken 
by  a vernier,  one  scale  of  which  was  affixed 
to  the  block  D,  the  other  to  the  rod  EF. 
The  height  of  the  point  B,  above  A (or  the 
bottom  of  the  beam),  was  varied  in  the  expe- 
riment. 

The  weight  or  load  was  applied  by  means  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  deflection  with  IB 
tons  was  6-10ths  of  an  inch. 

When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 

1 ft.  54  in.  the  distance  BD  increased  -038  inch. 

When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 

2 ft.  the  distance  BD  increased  -0217  inch. 

When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 

3 ft.  the  distance  BD  increased  -00G4  inch. 

A similar  experiment  was  made  with  a cast- 
iron  beam  of  different  dimensions;  the  particu- 
lars and  details  are  as  follow  : — 

Length  of  bearings  ....  24  ft.  10  in. 
Depth  of  beam  in  middle  1 ft.  4-1  ,, 

Do.  at  ends „ 

The  weight  applied  to  the  middle  was  12 
tons,  the  deflection  7-10ths  of  an  inch. 
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When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 
h in.  the  distance  BD  increased  -0382  inch. 

When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 
10  in.  the  distance  BD  increased  ‘013  inch. 

When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 

1 ft.  8 in.  the  distance  BD  decreased  ’0145  incli. 
When  the  height  of  the  point  B above  A was 

2 ft.  6 in.  the  distance  BD  decreased  ;034  inch. 
We  leave  our  readers,  for  the  present,  to 

make  their  own  deductions. 

We  have  before  us  a long  and  valuable 
series  of  experiments  on  girders,  made  for 
Mr.  C.  Parker,  architect,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Cooper, 
of  Drury -jane,  to  which  we  shall  give  early 
attention. 


MEMS.  ABOUT  GAS. 

Our  further  remarks  on  the  returns  made 
by  the  gas  companies  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  give  place,  in  the  meantime,  to  an 
accumulation  of  miscellaneous  notes  on  points, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a more  temporary 
and  fleeting  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
general  movement  towards  cheap  gas  and  nn 

abundant  diffusion  of  its  benefits. The 

Gas  Movement  is  gradually  hut  steadily 
worming  itself  into  the  most  vital  interests,  and 
anxieties,  and  resolutions,  of  the  people,  far  and 

wide. At  Abergavenny,  an  improvement  of 

the  ‘ farthing  rushlights  ’ at  present  dispensed  to 
the  public,  is  said  to  be  much  wanted,  and  anew 
gas  company,  therefore,  is  about  to  he  formed. 

Under  the  now  well-recognised  head  of 

‘ The  Gas  Movement,’  the  j Bedford  Times  inti- 
mates that  the  price  of  gas  at  Bedford  has  been 
reduced  from  10s.  to  7s.  Gd.,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants are  much  in  want  of  an  extension 


of  the  street  lights — and  no  wonder — as 
well,  no  doubt,  as  of  the  house  lights  like- 
wise, although  the  darkness  that  there  prevails 
— in  gas  light,  at  least, — is  not  yet  so  visible 
as  it  will  be  when  another  half-crown  or  two 

is  deducted  from  the  prohibitive  price. A 

correspondent,  “ X.  Y.  Z.,”  informs  us  that 
The  Movement  is  at  work  in  Slough,  where 
Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  has  been  endeavouring 
to  enlighten  the  inhabitants,  both  mentally 
and  ocularly,  by  lecturing  on  the  subject, 
and  advising  the  Sloughites  to  take  so 
safe  an  investment  into  their  own  hands 
ere  the  Great  Western  monopolize  it,  (by 
the  establishment  of  some  coke  manufac- 
tory, we  presume).  II is  hearers  took  the  bint, 
and  next  day  called  a meeting  and  opened  a 
share-list  with  500/.  on  the  spot. A com- 

pany, too,  was  lately  initiati ved  at  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton  to  purchase  the  private  works 
recently  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  push- 
ing the  supplies  into  private  houses,  and  meet- 
ing the  increasing  demand  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  metropolitan  establishments, — 
from  a deficiency,  it  must  be,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  price,  but  most  probably  from  a 
threefold  deficiency  in  all  these  essential  rc- 
: spects.  The  projected  company  was  gone 
! into  with  the  anticipation  of  realizing  6 per 
| cent,  the  first  year,  and  “greatly  increased 
dividends  in  future.”  We  have  not  yet  heard 

I how  it  further  progresses. The  gas  mono- 

l poly  in  Marylebone  is  likely  to  be  very  soon 
j broken  up,  so  far,  at  least,  by  the  introduction 
! of  the  pipes  of  the  Kensal-green  New  Western 
j establishment,  which  is  expected  to  give  an 
. article75  per  cent,  strongerand  purer  atthepre- 
j sent  price.  The  subject  was  the  other  day  dis- 
cussed in  the  vestry’s  committee,  and  reso- 
I lutions  in  favour  of  a trial  of  the  new 

( company  passed. In  consequence  of  the 

I important  and  significant  movement  of  cer- 
| tain  manufacturing  and  other  firms  towards 
jnthe  manufacture  of  their  own  gas,  the  Lincoln 
Gas  Company  were  again  lately  urged  by  some 
of  their  own  shareholders  to  authorize  “ a still 
j ftnjther  reduction  of  the  price,  as  a boon  to  the 
| consumer,  and  a matter  of  policy,  to  prevent 
I private  enterprize  in  the  manufacture.”  The 
I shareholders,  however,  were  too  inert,  at  the 
moment  at  least,  for  such  a motion,  but  “ there 
j cannot  be  a doubt,”  as  the  Lincolnshire  Times 
{ lately  remarked,  “ that  little  time  will  now 
j elapse  before  the  company  will  [be  compelled 
I to]  reduce  the  price  from  7s.  fid.  to  5s.  per 
1 thousand,”  and  the  demand  will  then,  it  is 
' believed,  be  greatly  augmented. Dissatis- 

faction, however,  is  working  its  own  remedy 
i elsewhere  than  in  Lincoln  alone.  The  Win- 
1 chester  consumers  cannot  see  why  they  should 
he  called  upon  to  pay  the  enormous  price  of 
J Is.,  while  at  Southampton  the  charge  is  now 
- reduced  to  Gs.,  and  this  is  likely  hence  to  be 
4 the  winter  of  their  discontent,’  which  will 
be  followed  by  a summer  of  comparative 

satisfaction. The  Romsey  gas  consumers 

have  been  grumbling,  and  aggrieved,  not 
only  at  the  enormity  of  the  price  of  their 
gas— 12s.  Gd.  per  1,000 — but  at  being  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  it  than  the  commissioners  for 
lighting  the  town  do.  The  commissioners 
have  power , probably:  they  are  united  as 
an  association,  and  might  soon  erect  gas 
works  for  themselves,  as  other  compa- 
nies are  doing  and  threatening  to  do. 

■ The  shareholders  at  Romsey,  however, 
were  alarmed  at  even  the  shadow  of  a gas 
leaguewhich  the  one  common  grumble  evinced, 
and  accordingly  came  seriously  to  consider  of 
the  prudence  of  slackening  the  rein  by  a reduc- 
tion of  3s.  Gd.  per  1,000,  leaving  9s.,  which  the 
hopeless  disunited  are  inclined  to  regard  as  a 

‘ reasonable  charge  !’ The  ‘ British’  Branch 

Company  have  been  feasting  ‘several  of  the 
large  consumers  ’ at  Norwich  ! — as  if  the  Nor- 
wich public  were  not  the  largest  consumers  in 
the  town.  Mr.  Wilkin,  who  presided,  also  in- 
timated to  the  large  consumers  a reduction  of 
price  from  Gs.  Sd.  to  5s.  10d.,  and  assured  them 
that  “ this  reduction  was  a voluntary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  and  did  not  arise  from 
; any  pressure  from  without” — recent  threats 
and  doings  of  ‘ large  consumers,’  a little  to  the 
west-north-west  of  Norwich,  and  nearer  home, 
notwithstanding.  The  ‘ British,’  however,  as 
times  go,  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  setting 
it  fair  example  to  other  ‘British’  gasholders,  in 
further  intimating,  that  if  their  present  reduc- 
tion lead  to  a further  diffusion,  that  diffusion 
will  lead  to  a still  further  reduction,  as  their 
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only  desire  is  ‘ to  realize  a fair  and  legitimate 
profit.’  The  sooner  a multitude  of  other 
companies  profit  by  this  example  the  better 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  consumers — 

large  and  small. On  account  of  the 

high  price  of  the  article  in  Barnsley,  says 
the  Doncaster  Gazette , the  shopkeepers,  with  a 
view  to  abridge  their  gas  bills,  have, one  and  all, 
taken  the  pruning-knifeand  lopped  off  two  hours’ 

burning  from  their  lights. At  Doncaster 

itself,  by  the  way,  the  price  has  been  reduced 
from  Gs.  8d.  to  5s.  lOd.  Every  little  helps 
towards  what  seems  to  be  earnestly  yearned 
for  at  Doncaster  as  well  as  every  where  else, 
viz.,  “ the  introduction  of  gas  into  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  places  which  have  not  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a safe,  cheap,  and 
brilliant  light.”  For  public  companies  at 
Doncaster, — in  whom  even  the  Doncaster  Gas 
Company  seem  still  to  stand  in  salutary  awe  — 
the  price  charged  is  only  3s.  0£d.  per  1,000 
feet.  But  why  not  regard  the  public  itself  as 
a large  company , and  charge  them  all  the  same  ? 
It  is  indeed  a company  — « league  alone— that 
ivilldo.  Why,  the  average  prices  charged  to  pub- 
lic companies  almost  everywhere  else,  signifi- 
cantly point  in  the  same  direction,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  heavier  charges  wrung  from 
the  less  formidable,  because  not  yet  associated, 
public  itself.  We  shall  take  another  opportu- 
nity of  enlarging  a little  further  on  this  point, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  just  allow 
our  gas  consuming  readers  to  ruminate  a little 
on  the  hint  already  given  — especially  when 
reinforced,  in  the  meantime,  by  such  facts  as 
these  (of  which,  also,  more  anon),  viz. — that 
the  average  price  paid  by  public  companies 
at  Bradford,  Barnsley,  Dewsbury,  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Pontefract,  Rotherham, 
Sheffield,  Wakefield,  &c.,is  very  littlemore  than 

thatatDoncaster,  namely,  3s.  3£d.  per  1 ,000. 

A new  consumers’  company,  by  the  way,  was 
some  time  ago  determined  on  at  Belper,  where 
the  price  to  ‘ private  consumers  ’ has  been  9s. 
per  1 ,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  the  way  to  convert 
small  consumers  into  large  ones,  only  they 
must  feast  themselves.  We  have  not  heard, 
however,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  at- 
tempt to  ‘ light  the. town  of  Belper  in  a more 
effective  and  less  expensive  manner  than  it  is 
at  present  lighted.’  Safer  investments  than 
many  such  projects  must  inevitably  prove  to 
be,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  ‘ general 

illumination,’  cann'ot  well  he  conceived. 

There  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt  of  the 
staminal  vitality  — suspended,  in  the  mean- 
time, though  it  be— ^of  those  competitive  mea- 
sures that  were  brought  before  the  Parliament 
which  is  now  itself  defunct.  We  specially 
allude  to  the  Liverpool  Consumers’  C6mpany, 
and  that  of  the  Southampton  Consumers.  As 
the  Albion  reminds  its  readers,  the  committee 
of  the  Guardian  have  already  saved  nearly 
50,000/.  per  annum  to  the  people  of  Liverpool 
— ay,  while  even  greatly  improving  the  ac- 
knowledged prospects  of  those  very  compa- 
nies from  whose  pockets  the  50,000/.  per  annum 
have  been  taken  or  withhold!  The  Guardian 
therefore  ought  to  live.  As  for  the  Southamp- 
ton consumers,  they  have  already  manifested 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  a revival  from  the 
suspended  animation  of  the  interregnum,  hav- 
ing now  issued  their  notices  of  movement  in 
the  new  Parliament. A sort  of  small  fer- 

ment has  been  excited  by  the  Gas  Committee 
at  Walsall  announcing  that  they  would  refuse 
to  supply  gas  to  any  party  not  employing 
one  particular  gas-fitter  for  the  erection  and 
repair  of  their  fittings,  the  interests  of  that 
favourite  one  being  further  supported  by 
the  equivocal  compliment  to  all  other  gas- 
fitters,  in  Walsall  or  out  of  Walsall,  under- 
stood, though  not  expressed,  in  the  assurance 
that  this  determination  was  come  to  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  “loss  and  danger 
arising  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  work  may  be  done  by  other  parties.”  The 
consumers  imagined  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  the  possession  of  some  small  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  in  a matter  affecting 
their  own  interest  and  safety  no  less  than  that  of 
the  gas  committee ; and  that  they  had  a clear  right 
to  employ  the  cheapest  and  best  gas-fitter  that 
couid  be  had.  A motion  was  accordingly 
lately  made  in  council,  and  carried  by  a majo- 
rity of  one,  in  recognition  of  the  public  right. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  gas  movement 

elsewhere  we  have  much  more  to  add  than 
what  we  can  possibly  find  room  for,  but  we  may 
just  briefiy  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
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old  Brighton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  have 
— some  time  ago  indeed — reduced  their  price 
bv  meter  from  7s.  to  Gs. ; that  gas  works  are 
about  to  be  established  at  Morley,  Staindrop, 
Bricrley-hill,  Alfreton  (where  they  are  already 
in  progress  indeed),  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
a successful  experiment  has  been  made  at 
Hartlepool  in  lighting  the  lighthouse  there, — 
the  first  on  a large  scale  or  of  any  great  im- 
portance that  has  yet  been  lit  with  gas. 

LONDON  UNION-WORKHOUSE  COMPE- 
TITION. 

In  reply  to  the  advertisements  for  designs 
for  a workhouse,  declaring  “that  the  archi- 
tect of  the  design  which  should  be  selected 
by  the  guardians  as  the  most  eligible  for  their 
purpose,  should  be  engaged  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  same ; that  the  architect 
of  the  design  secondly  selected  should  have  a 
premium  of  100/.;  and  the  architect  of  the 
design  thirdly  selected  should  have  a premium 
of  50/.,” — forty-three  designs  were  sent  in,  two 
of  which  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
them  rejected,  as  “ not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions.”  The  received  designs 
were  then  hung  up  in  two  rooms  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  and  eleven  of  them  were  first  selected . 
Ultimately,  three  were  chosen  from  these  by 
the  committee — Nos.  7,  15,  and  18,  and  their 
choice  being  ratified  by  the  hoard,  the  authors 
of  these  were  declared  to  be  the  successful 
candidates,  in  the  following  order:  — 1.  Mr. 
Tress  (No.  7,  “ Vivo  Spem  ” /);  2.  Mr.  Daukes 
(No.  15,  “ Humanitas”/):  and  3.  Mr.  Taylor 
(No.  18). 

The  decision  has  brought  us  at  least  a quire 
of  MS.,  setting  forth  the  whole  matter  in  the 
strongest  language  as  an  unmitigated  job,  de- 
manding the  strictest  inquiry.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  the  designs,  haring  been  refused  ad- 
mittance last  week  with  such  small  courtesy 
as  made  us  pity  the  poor  paupers,  and  there- 
fore cannot  speak  so  loudly  and  so  clearly  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  We  cannot 
hesitate  to  say,  however,  on  the  evidence  before 
us,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
plan  selected  for  execution  (No.  7)>  is  quite  in- 
adequate, the  classification  defective,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  selection  sus- 
picious. We  earnestly  entreat  the  guardians 
(some  of  whom,  we  know,  condemn  the  decision 
entirely)  to  seek  professional  assistance  in  the 
examination,  and  to  pause  before  they  consum- 
mate an  injustice. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A general  court  was  held  on  Friday,  the  19lh 
inst.,  Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair. 

Fever  in  Soho.— A letter  was  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Charles-street,  Soho,  in  confirmation 
of  one  received  at  the  last  court,  complaining 
that  cesspools  existed  in  the  houses,  of  the  most 
offensive  description  ; that  one  death  had  taken 
place  by  typhus  fever  engendered  thereby ; and  call- 
ing upon  the  court  to  extinguish  the  evil.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  for  the  district  (Mr.  Webber) 
upon  being  called  on  for  his  opinion,  said  he  exa- 
mined the  premises  in  question,  and  that  cesspools 
certainly  existed,  but  that  there  was  a very  efficient 
sewer  in  front  of  these  very  houses,  if  parties  would 
only  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
notices  should  be  served  upon  the  owners  of  the  pre- 
mises, under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  calling 
upon  them  at  once  to  drain  the  said  houses  into  the 
public  sewer. 

The  Drainage  of  Long  Acre.  — The  court  next 
proceeded  to  open  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
1,825  feet  of  sewer  in  Long  Acre,  which  were  as 
under : — 

Yeoman .£1,112 

Hill  1,022 

J.  and  S.  Williams  910 

Robinson  894 

Dethick 843 

Humphreys  & Thirst  (accepted)  779 

After  which  the  following  tenders  were  received 
for  1,130  feet  of  sewer  in  Newman -street,  Oxford- 
street  : — 


J.  F.  Watson 

Hill 

Radley  and  Rogers  

. ..  850 

C.  Bell 

, ..  810 

J.  and  S.  Williams  

. ..  805 

Robinson  

Perkins  

Humphreys  and  Thirst  . . . 

. ..  739 

Dethick  (accepted)  , . , , , 
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The  Expiring  Commission. — The  clerk  repeated 
at  this  court  the  answer  received  by  him  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  in  reference  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  commission  : the  particulars  of  this 
interview  appeared  in  The  Builder  of  last  week. 

The  chairman,  on  so  important  a matter,  wished 
the  opinion  of  the  court : — Whether  the  answer  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  secretary,  being  a verbal  one, 
could,  in  point  of  law,  be  received  ; and  whether  a 
written  communication  should  not  be  obtained  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Willoughby  said  the  court  could  not  be 
appointed  at  the  whim  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  declared  that  commissions 
of  sewers  should  issue,  and  merely  invested  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  with  powers  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  the  commissioners  ; and  these 
powers  had  been  followed  up,  confirmed,  and 
ratified.  Something,  too,  he  thought,  was  due  to 
themselves,  who  had  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  to  know  on  what  grounds  they  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  commission.  He  had  himself  for 
many  years  been  honoured  with  the  commission, 
and  he  knew  that  the  large  body  of  gentlemen  had 
been  appointed  on  public  and  not  on  private  or 
personal  grounds.  The  court  had  recently  been  in- 
vested with  additional  powers  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  those  additional  powers  had  been  granted  with 
the  concurrence  of  Government  itself; — for  to  his 
knowledge  Lord  Morpeth  had  said,  that  if  the 
Government  were  not  in  a position  to  carry  their 
own  measure,  they  should  support  the  bill  tor  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  this  court.  Was  that  the 
time,  then,  he  asked,  for  reasons  they  did  not  know, 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  commission  ? It  was  due 
to  this  court  that  some  means  should  be  taken  to 
draw  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance,— that  one  Parliament  had  conferred  ad- 
ditional powers,  which  were  just  being  developed, 
and  before  the  Parliament  could  meet  again  that 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  that  power.  As  a 
legal  man,  and  having  every  respect  for  the  high 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  could  not  consent, 
after  years  of  service  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  have 
his  name  struck  out  of  the  commission  without 
having  some  reason  why  it  was  done.  He  sub- 
mitted, that  as  their  powers  had  been  conferred 
by  Parliament,  they  could  not  be  taken  away 
until  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  should  think  proper 
to  do  so.  The  commissioner  concluded  by 
moving : — “ That  a deputation  do  wait  upon  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  respectfully  urging  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  renew  the  commission.” 

Mr.  Ilawkes  thought  they  had  done  quite  enough 
already,  and  that  it  would  be  the  most  dignified 
course  not  to  complain  of  not  being  re-appointed. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  court  now  sitting, 
and  the  slanders  uttered  against  them  at  Gwydyr 
House,  why  had  they  not  appointed  some  person 
to  answer  these  slanders  ? Even  their  own  surveyor 
had  declared  here  and  elsewhere  that  that  court 
ought  not  to  continue.  He  hoped  the  commission 
would  not  be  renewed,  for  the  commissioners  were 
anxious  to  get  the  power  they  so  long  held  and  so 
long  misused ; and  instead  of  going  bowing  and 
scraping  it  would  be  better  for  them  at  once  to 
wind  up  their  affairs  and  retire  with  something  like 
dignity. 

Other  commissioners  having  spoken,  the  chair- 
man put  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  12  to  8. 

Messrs.  Alderman  Johnson,  E.  Willoughby, 
T.  L.  Donaldson,  France,  and  Allason,  were  chosen 
to  form  the  deputation. 

The  Case  of  Mrs.  Webb. — The  solicitor  reported 
that  no  declaration  had  been  filed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Webb  by  Mr.  Farlar ; and  in  reference  to 
this  subject  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Farlar,  pro- 
testing against  the  rates  being  used  for  defending 
Mrs  Webb’s  case,  and  in  which  the  terms  “ dis- 
honourable,” “dishonest,”  “ridiculous,”  “rob- 
bery,” Sec.,  were  plentifully  scattered.  No  order 
was  made  on  it,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Improvement  of  the  Drainage  of  Westminster, 
Government  Offices,  ^-c. — The  court  next  proceeded 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  surveyor  on  the  drain- 
age of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  and  the  formation  of  a new  sewer  on 
the  proposed  line  of  Victoria-street,  discharging 
itself  into  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond-terrace, 
and  affording  a complete  drainage  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  in  Whitehall,  Downing-street,  &c. 
The  expense  is  estimated  at  5,000/.  A letter 
was  read  from  the  Westminster  Improvement 
Commissioners,  stating  that  their  works  were 
at  a stand,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  proposed 
sewer  was  built. 

After  some  discussion,  a long  conversation  ensued 
on  the  propriety  of  9-inch  work  for  a sewer  of  such 
dimensions,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  if  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it  the  surveyor  should  see  any  objection 
to  it,  he  should  make  a special  report  to  the  court. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  report  and  plan  of 
the  surveyor  be  adopted,  and  that  the  work  be 


sanctioned  as  soon  as  the  necessary  estimates  can  be 
prepared. 

The  Sanatorg  Movement  in  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham. — Mr.  Bathurst  laid  before  the  court  the 
following  memorial  from  the  parishes  of  Hammer- 
smith and  Fulham  : — 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster 
and  Part  of  Middlesex. 

Board  Room,  Hammersmith,  Nov.  18. 

That  this  board  having  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  sanatory  state  of  the  parishes  composing  this 
union,  and  as  to  how  far  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants may  be  affected  by  nuisances  existing  from, 
or  caused  by  the  want  of  sufficient  drainage  or 
sewerage,  or  otherwise,  and  having  received  the 
reports  of  their  medical  officers,  and  also  reports 
from  the  respective  boards  of  highways  (which  re- 
ports are  of  the  most  unfavourable  nature),  do  deeply 
deplore  the  circumstances  in  which  the  parishes  both 
of  Hammersmith  and  Fulham  are  placed  for  want  of 
effectual  and  sufficient  sewerage  and  drainage  ; and 
the  nuisances  seriously  affecting  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  exist  from  those  causes,  appear 
to  this  board  to  require  immediate  attention. 

That  a copy  of  this  resolution,  and  of  the  reports 
on  which  it  is  founded,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  their  atten  - 
tion called  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
provide  an  early  and  efficient  remedy. 

A.  G.  Chance,  Clerk.” 

The  commissioner,  in  support  of  the  memo- 
rial, said  this  court  could  confer  no  greater  favour 
than  taking  these  parishes  under  their  protection. 

Mr.  Crook,  of  Hammersmith,  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  advance  1,000/.  for  this  object,  if  the 
court  would  ensure  him  a return  of  his  capital. 


farln  Idoofts. 

Principles  of  the  Mechanics  of  Machinery  and 
Engineering.  By  Julius  Weisbach,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanics  and  Applied-Mathema- 
tics in  the  Royal  Mining;  Academy  of  Frei- 
berg. Vol.I.  London  : Hippolyte  Baillicre, 
Regent- street. 

Professor  Wkisbacii  has  by  this  production 
rendered  very  essential  service  to  the  mecha- 
nical and  engineering  professions,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  labours  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated, and  that  he  will  meet  the  reward  to 
which  he  is  so  justly  entitled  by  his  merits  as 
a mechanical  engineer. 

The  book  before  us  is  a translation  from  the 
German,  and  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  performance,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  original  has  been  well  preserved.  The 
work  is  divided  into  sections,  and  subdivided 
into  chapters  ; and  these  chapters  are  again 
distributed  into  paragraphs,  distinguished  by 
numerals.  This  system  of  division  and  sub- 
division is  convenient  for  reference,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  as  having  a tendency  to 
disfigure  and  confuse  the  page,  at  least  when 
carried  to  excess,  as  we  are  somewhat  appre- 
hensive is  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ; and 
unless  the  numerals  are  so  applied  as  to  form 
a connected  chain,  the  schema  had  better  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  book  opeus  with  a section  on  phoronomy 
(the  term  is  new  to  us),  or  the  pure  mathe- 
matical science  of  motion.  This  is  a very  im- 
portant department  of  theoretical  mechanics, 
and  Professor  Weisbach  has  done  it  ample 
justice  ; his  definitions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
motion  are  the  best  that  we  have  seen  ; the 
examples  are  well  chosen  and  appropriate,  and 
the  graphical  representations  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. Chapter  I.  treats  of  simple  motion, 
and  Chapter  II.  of  compound  motion,  which 
completes  the  section. 

The  second  section  treats  of  mechanics,  or 
the  physical  science  of  motion  in  general;  it 
consists,  like  the  former,  of  two  chapters  : the 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mechanics,  and  the  second  to  the 
mechanics  of  a material  point.  The  division 
of  forces,  and  the  division  of  mechanics  in  the 
first  chapter,  is  much  to  the  point,  but  we  can- 
not accord  our  approval  of  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce so  many  new  terms,  even  although,  in 
some  instances,  they  may  bear  a more  definite 
signification  than  those  in  general  use.  In  the 
second  chapter,  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is 
very  skilfully  handled,  as  far  as  it  goes ; and 
the  diagrams,  with  white  lines  on  a dark 
ground,  which  are  here  introduced,  are  well 
executed,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  approve 
of  the  notation  employed, — we  mean  the  mode 
of  representing  the  same  kind  of  quantities 
| by  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet,  with  a num- 


ber at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  it.  This 
mode  of  distinction  may  answer  very  well  iu 
the  diagrams  themselves,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
cause  confusion  in  the  analytical  expressions. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  statics  of  rigid 
bodies  ; it  is  subdivided  into  six  chapters,  em- 
bracing the  several  topics  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  department  of  mechanical  science.  The 
subject  of  each  chapter  is  skilfully  discussed, 
and  in  several  of  them  we  are  presented  with 
some  new  and  interesting  ideas.  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  composition  of 
forces  in  a plane,  and  of  forces  in  space,  the 
subject  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  ren- 
dered complete,  and,  under  our  author’s  ma- 
nagement, it  becomes  a very  seductive  branch 
of  practical  science. 

The  doctrineof  the  centreof  gravity, astreated 
in  the  second  chapter,  is  quite  to  our  taste;  and 
the  properties  of  Guldinus,  there  incidentally 
alluded  to,  have  long  been  favourite  subjects 
of  investigation  to  ourselves,  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
extensive  application  to  the  determination  of 
the  surfaces  and  contents  of  solids  of  revolu- 
tion, a very  useful  independent  work  might  be 
composed  on  the  subject. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  equilibrium  of 
bodies  rigidly  connected  and  supported.  This 
is  a very  interesting  topic,  and  comprehends 
the  doctrine  of  pressure  on  an  axis;  equili- 
brium of  forces  about  an  axis  ; the  theory  of  the 
lever ; pressure  of  bodies  on  one  another ; 
stability,  statical  and  dynamical ; theory  of  the 
inclined  plane  ; principle  of  virtual  velocities, 
and  the  theory  of  the  icedge.  Chapter  IV. 
is  on  the  equilibrium  of  funicular  machines. 
This  is  a topic  fraught  with  the  most  fruitful 
consequences  : it  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the 
tension  of  cords  ; the  principles  of  the  catenary 
and  suspension  bridges ; the  theory  of  the  pulley 
and  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  These  several  sub- 
jects are  treated  by  our  author  in  a skilful 
manner;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  work, — for  to 
analyse  the  whole  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
which  can  be  allowed  in  the  pages  of  our 
journal. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  work  which  has  called 
forth  these  remarks  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting to  a moderately-informed  mathematician 
that  has  been  laid  before  us  for  some  time ; 
and  we  may  safely  term  it  a scientific  gem. 


Projf.oted  Works. — Tenders  have  been 
called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  excavation 
of  an  open  cutting  and  earthwork  for  driving 
a plant  or  level  near  Swansea  ; for  deepening 
four  wells  at  the  Barracks,  Winchester ; and 
for  constructing  a new  floating  dock  at  Leith, 
with  an  extension  of  breakwaters,  and  the 
erection  of  a low-water  pier  and  other  works. 

Competition. — Designs  for  a workhouse 
for  300  inmates,  on  the  six-class  system,  are 
advertised  for  by  the  York  Union  Guardians. 
Premium  for  approved  design  30/.,  or  employ- 
ment to  carry  out  the  design,  as  the  guardians 
shall  decide. 

Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  Competi- 
tion.— The  decision  is  not  yet  made,  but  may 
be  expected,  we  are  told,  in  the  beginning  of 
next  month. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  S."  (Vauxlmll.l— We  have  an  opportunity  to  give  tlve  in- 
vention a trial,  if  he  is  so  disposed. 

“ 11".  II." — Thanks. 

“ II.  A.  M."  will  find  much  advantage  from  drawing  from  cast  •, 
friezes,  ioliage,  &c. 

“ T.  S.  D.”—  Further  information  is  forthcoming.  We  shall  b 
much  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  D. 

“S'." — The  Caxtou  Memorial  seems  to  have  “ died  the  death.” 

“ T."—  Wo  should  say  it  is  a party-wall ; but  this  would  depend 
on  the  terms  of  the  arrangement. 

“ M.  and  C.  '— The  inventor  of  the  material  in  question  docs  not 
at  present  give  his  name. 

“ D."  (Bath.)— Received.  Further  explanation  isdesirahle. 

“ J.  S."  will  find  mention  of  works  on  “ Fumiture”in  our  next 
number. 

“ Fire-Proof  Cement"— A coirespondent  wishes  to  know  the  best 
for  stoves.  Mr.  Copeland  ( Lincoln's-inn-fields)  has  patented  a 
cement  of  the  sort. 

“ DrUlino  Machines."— W e refer  our  correspondents  who  asked 
for  sources  of  further  information  on  this  subject  to  the  present 
week’s  Railway  Jottings. 

Received.  — “ E.  Davis,”  Mr.  L.  (Lewisham),  “ Peter  Palette,” 

J.  \V.,”  “ J.  XI.”  (Bridgewater),  “ An  Architect  and  a Member  of 
the  Institute " " Regular  Subscriber,”  “ F.  D.,”  “ G.  B.  C.,B 
“F.  W.  11.,”  “ No  ‘ Guardian.”’ 

Books  Received.—  ' Transportation  and  Convict  Discipline  Consi- 
dered by  Mr.  Zachary  f*.  Pocock  (Simmonds.  Bucklers  bury). 
“Fielder's  Patent  for  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Iron 
Beams  or  Girders.” 

“ Books.  Prices,  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.-two  LECTURES  f»y  Dr.  Bachhoftner— one  on 
the  LAWS  of  NATURE,  in  reference  to  the  IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT  of  SANITARY  MEASURES:  the  other  on  the 
various  modes  of  VENTILATION,  in  which  the  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  of  a JET  of  STEAM  will  he  exhibited,  with 
Novel  and  Highly  Interesting  Experiments,  daily  at  Two  and 
lialf-past  Three  o'clock.  These  Lectures  will, be  given  alternately 
in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’clock,  except  on  Saturdays.  The  ELEC- 
TRIO  TELEGRAPHS  worked.  The  WORKING  MODELS  ex- 
plained. An  entirely  NEW  SERIES  of  DISSOLVING  VIEW'S. 
DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER, with  HYDE’S  NEW  APPARATUS 
for  CONVERSING  under  WATER,  &o.  Ac.  — Admission,  is. 
Sohools,  Hnif-price. 

T ONDON  MECHANICS’  INSTITU- 


Monthly,  and  Weekly  Periodicals. 
LECTURES  are  given  Twice  in 


e given  Twice  in  each  Week,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

EVENING  CLASSES  for  the  Study  of  the  Mathematics,  the 
Euglish,  French,  German,  and  Latin  Languages. 

Subscription,  6s.  per  quarter,  with  Os.  6d.  entrance.  Tickets  for 
the  quarter. commencing  December  1st,  are  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWIN  LANKESTEK,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  will  commence  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  "The  Natural  History  of  Creation”  on 
Friday  Evening,  December  3rd. 

Prospectuses,  containing  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

A.  McFARLANE,  Secretary. 

LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

SUMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  : — 

1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

•2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  iu  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  <jr  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
whioh  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 
tubes, 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
and  Bat- wings  the  iucrense  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

A His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  fronvsuddcu  variations  iu  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES Upright  Burners,  with  Conyughom  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass,  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s,  pach  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each  ; extra  Gloss  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 


. with  a beautiful  sys- 
liceuses  will  be  granted 

with  full  instructions  to 

Builders  mid  uthers  to  oroct.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whioln  expense  will  not  excood  the  present  uuplulosophiual  chim- 

npHE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

JL  in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public-  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  haring  just  erected  ou  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstoad-road, 
iu  coin  miction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67.  St.  Martin ’s- 
lane,  begs  to  say  that  he  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  nas  proved  to  be  nnaftected  by  weather,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  or 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &c.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
cither  factory,  which  may  bo  obtained  on  application. 

FI  HE  B KICKS.— WARD  and  HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &o.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
largo  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  baud  at  the  Wharf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks  and  Tiles 
of  every  description.— Dutch  Clinkers. 

LON  DON  and  PROY I N C I A L JOINT- 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM  PAN  V.— The  Directors 
invito  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  dividod.-For  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON,  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nich olas-lane,  Lombard-street,  London. 

CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

In  addition  to  Assurances  on  Healthy  Lives,  this  Society  c 
tinues  to  grant  Policies  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  subject  to  Gout. 
Asthma,  Rupture,  and  other  Diseases,  on  the  payment  of  a Pre- 
mium proportioned  to  the  increased  risk.  The  plan  of  granting 
Assurances  ou  luvalid  Lives  originated  with  this  office  ill  the  be- 
ginning of  1824. 

Every  description  of  Assurance  may  he  effected  with  this  Society, 
and  Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  iu  any  station, 
and  of  every  age. 

BONUSES. 

The  first  two  Divisions  averaged  221.  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums 
paid  ; the  third.  2 Si.  per  cent  The  fourth  bonus,  declared  J anuary, 
18-17,  averaged  rather  more  than  361.  PERCENT.:  and  from  the 
large  amount  of  Profit  reserved  for  future  appropriation  and 
other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hereafter  are  expected  to  EXCEED 
that  amount. 

Tables  of  Rates,  with  a full  Report  (recently  printed),  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Society’s  Agents,  or  by  addressing  a letter  tu 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary. 

No.  99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London, 

THE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Established  1837.  Empowered 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.  3rd  Viet.  Cap.  20,  and  10th  Yict. 
Cap.  1,  62,  King  AVilliam-street,  London  Bridge,  London. 

CAPTTAT (VWP.  TWTI.T.TOW 


George  Bousfield,  Esq. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  and  Aid. 
Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq. 

John  Dixon,  Esq. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hollier,  Esq. 

Charles  Hindley,  Esq.  M.P. 


CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION. 
ninEcrons. 

S.  Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Piper,  Esq. 
Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 
Edward  Smith.  Esq. 

Hon.  C,  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 
John  Wilks,  Esq. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.&c„ 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Craneage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  D6p0t 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T 


Secretary— Dr.  Thomas  Price. 

1 Assurauces  are  granted  on  Houses,  Buildings,  and  Goods,  Ships 
in  Dock, Farming  Stock,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property,  at  the 
lowest  rate  consistent  with  security.  . . . .. 

2.  Losses  paid  immediately  on  proof,  without  deduction  of  dis- 
count. 

a Rent  assured. 

4.  No  expense  attendant  on  Transfers  from  other  Offices. 

5.  A Seven  Years’  Policy  issued,  on  payment  of  the  premium  and 

duty  for  six  years  only.  ...  ...  „ 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  to  Surveyors  Auctioneers,  boii- 
itors,  and  Agents. 


FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

H EATRE  ROYAL  LYCEUM 

Messrs.  MARKS  and  Co.  having,  under  the  directions  of 


and  the  Trade  to  the  same,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  always  keeping 
stock  ready  for  similar  purposes— in  conjunction  with  their  large 
Stock  of  generally  useful  Pnperhangiugs,  beginning  from  8d.  per 
piece  to  Two  Guineas.— 59,  Pnnces-street.  Coventry -street. 

N.B.  Their  Splendid  Collection  of  Patterns  for  the  ensuing, 
is  finished,  and  ready  for  inspection. 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAPERIIANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

T.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

-i«  ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  Nos.  140  and  HI,  Old- 
street,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  DECORATI VE  PAPERS,  he  lias  taken 
the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  MERRICK,  WILKINSON  and  Co., 
upon  which  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  be  happy  to  submit 
to  the  Trade  in  general  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
which  will  be  added  all  the  large  collection  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
French  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Merrick^  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  has  been  successful  in 
purchasing  at  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  M„  W.  and  Co.  E.  T.  Archer, 
nt  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  lie  lias 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  and 
trusts  that  he  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  and  support 
at  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  OXFORD-STREET, 
and  Nos.  140  and  1 11,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
promptitude  and  attention. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

MAOHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  lias  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  tlie  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers'  Hall,  &c„  also  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility. Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  tea.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mfichfi  ornaments,  with  a tariff,  price  £L— 
Works,  15,  W ellington  Street  North, Strand. 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON  PIERRE. 

Just  published,  a LITHOGRAPHIC  VIEW  of  IRON- 
MON  GERS’  HA LL , Fenchurch-street. 

The  spacious  Bauquetting  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers  having  been  confided  to  Messrs.  JACKSON  and  SONS 
for  redecoration.  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
ings of  Ceiling,  Walls,  Dado,  Orchestra,  and  the  various  parts  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON 
PIEKllE.  Tlio  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants, strap  work.  Ac.,  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  and  gold  ; the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
the  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  The  orchestra,  principal  entrance,  Master's  end, 
are  also  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
ready  for  sale,  nt  their  Papier  Milch  c and  Carton  Pierre  Factory, 
49  and  50,  Ratbbone-plaoc,  pride  7s.  6d. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  nowly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos,  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
ea'.ing  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  keen  used  and  much  time  spent  In  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
publio  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  neat. 

Hold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  Q.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

KZj  or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint  The  natu- 
ral gram  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appen ranee  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  Togive  an  ornamental  colour  to  tho  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  tho 
process  above  named,  aud  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  Tho 
dyes  or  stains  arc  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
5-1,  Stamford-street,  Blackfrinrs-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  6<L  and 
Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  will  moke  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  Tho 
Trade  suppliod. 


s 


MITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 


and  lion.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN-PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY, 14,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lambeth ; at  Albion  Wharf, 
Hollond-street,  Blackfriars  ; Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road  ; 
and  Lime  Kilns,  Limchouse.  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
aud  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices  :— 
Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft  Lengths. 
6-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore, 

is.  4d.  2s.  3d.  3a  8d.  each. 

Bends  and  Junctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  rcspootfully  submitted. 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho,  July  20, 1817. 

Mr. 

I) i; mi  Sill,— Should  you  nt  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter,  Vauxhall-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pines,  and  have  fouud 
them  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  Snell, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


T 


UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGII-STREET,  LAMBETII,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two  Feet  Lengths. 


3-inch  bore,  5d.  PER  FOOT.  4-incli ,'6d.  6-inch,  8d- 

BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 


Pipes  for  house  drains  ; aud  I am  quite  sure  by  their  so  doing,  they 
will  be  conferring  a great  boon  on  publio  health,  and  that  to  an 
extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 


cannot  be  a better  a: 


9-inch,  la  1 Jd.  12-inch,  Is.  lod.  15-iuch,  3s.  Id. 

TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

From  Mr.  Jonx  Roe,  Surveyor  to  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury 
Commissiou  of  Sewers. 

Sewers  Office,  Hnlton-garden, 
August  26th,  1547. 

Dear  Sir.— In  reply  to  your  request,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are  those  which  I would  in  all  cases 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
with  economy. 

, I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Doulton.  JOHN  ROE. 


c 


t 4 


N.B.  The  above  arc  also  made  without  the 
discharge  hole  being  turned  downwards. 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  aud 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


Bu  $er  fttaicstp's 


Ropal  letters  Ipatcnt. 


flROGGON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATOOTROOF^  PAPER. 


. ,.  „ . ...  .'Kit,  insuring  an  evenneM or tho e’ffecUj  of  DAM P FROM  WALLS,  if  pul 

und^rthcUS  naperTand  DAMP  FLOORS  wKS&r  Carets ; for  Lining  Packages,  aud  Wrapping  all  Articles  of  Merchant, 
ind  injury  from  dami 


paper,  aud 

’ ' m damp,  it 

SOLD  IN 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 


s found  invaluable. 


ST  ROLLS  ONE  YARD  WIDE,  AT  SIX-PENCE  PER  YARD.  T/vlkTTlrtW 
JON,  8,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  PULL,  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON. 


H 


EAL  AND  SON  have  iust  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  ot 


feathers  ui.  u,  ... - ..j  .....—  — 

only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  . . 

Which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 


is  greatly  increased 


cn  an  new  leamcrs  are  suujeui,  wj  Mini- me  ...  .... ■■  — - ,,, , 

jfete*:;;;::::::::::::  £ S ! £ S i SSSSZIWfc';-  £ ft 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
.o  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CJMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE -CATTLE 

•5  {tiffi 


PTJBI.ICATIOUS. 


tattle. Seeds Hoots: .Implement* i.  HtU, 

comfort:  and.  for  the  better  accommodation  of  ■ T)avlight 
Saloon  for  Refreshments  is  this  year  added. "aJ,lgn* 
till  Nine  in  the  Evening.— Admittance.  One  Shilling. 


SUPERIOR  GARDEN  MOULD.— Parties 

SUL  f mnRINO  OFF  THE  GARDEN  MOULD, 
SaSTM^THOM^H  and  MORGAN,  Architects.  2, 


\\T  ATERSIDE  PREMISES.— To  be  Sold, 

V V ‘by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT  mTnWhArT'S 

in  Narrow-street,  Limoliouse,  known  as  GILMAN  S \\  11  Alt  i . ai 
suitable  for  carrying  on  Messrs. 


suitable  for  carrying 

scale,  or  the  warehon „ . v 

MILLER  and  HORN.  Solicitors, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


rj^Q  BE  LET  on  Lease_  from  Christmas 


1 the  complete  .JIMDO  (Won  « gf 

Firm  of  GR1SSELL  and  PETO.  of  Lambeth,  and  the  Business 
therewith  connected,  on  moderate  terms.  1 lie  Premises  liar  t a 
Wharf  on  the  River,  with  Steam-engine  and  hawing  Machinery. 
\ Premium  will  NOT  be  required  ; and  the  party  taking  the 
premises  will  only  be  required  to  pay  for  such 

ns  may  be  agreed  upon —Apply,  for  particulars,  to  Messrs,  win 
STANLEY  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  Eligible 

X FREEHOLD  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  situate 


. the  south'  of  England,  in  which  the  Trade 
d Joiner,  is  now,  and  has  been  successfully 


g Watering-place 

carricd^on  Sir  many  years  by  the  present  proprietor  who  is  about 
tn  ret  ire  from  the  same.  There  is  an  Excellent  Jobbing  Connection 
with  it,  and  altogether  presents  an  opening  with  advantages  seldom 
to  be  obtained.  The  premises  are  most  complete,  _ij  re,,a,r- 

(the  principal  part  having  been 
years,)  and  comprise  a comm 

Painter  and  Glazier's  Shop,  Stores,  Deal  Sheds,  Saw  pit,  Stables, 
CartaudChai.se  Houses,  fiiere  is  also  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
running  through  the  premises.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
A.  F.  L1YESAY,  Es<i..  Architect,  Portsmouth.  


ooiaiueu.  xoe  _ ,„-„l,.,. 

■convenience,  1 the 


TO 


(i  BUILDERS,  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 
Wore  Manufacturer*,  and  others  requiring  Roomy  1 remises, 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  1 larnng,  Turning,  Ac. 


TH 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s. 6d.,  „ T . ^ 

ELAWS  OF  II  A R MON  10  Ub 


COLOURING. adapted  to  Interior  Decorations,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Practice  of  Hoi^  Painting. 


By  D.  R.  HAY. 

A New  Edition  (being  the  Sixth),  ill  crown  8vo. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 


o ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Lar^e  Assort- 

8«i  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 


_ a wiuiu  and  thickness,  from  I inch  to  11  inch  thick. 

“ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  BASH 
5 SILLS,  &o. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wil ton-road,  Pimhco 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


dilation  of"  slope,” 
eu  when  the  heights  are  giv 
multiplication  is  required 


I ifTcnnnot  dismiss  the  subject  without  expressin,  - - 

tion  that  Mr.  Boshforth’s  Tables  are  by  far  the  most  simple  and 
the  labour  of  calculation.” — Civil  Etiffituiev. 

inc  lauuur  oi  e GE0RC}E  BKLLi  ly6,  Fleet-street. 


the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 


O^ING  and  VeNTILATI NG  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By  W.  BERNAN,  Civil  Engineer.  2 vols.  fep.  8vo.  16s. 

“ The  inventions  of  which  the  scattered  notices  are  here  collected, 
have  in  moirt  coses  been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. A short  popular  account  has  been  gneu  of  each,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  a practical  person  all  the  work- 
ing hints  he  may  require,  to  enable  him  to  construct  a similar 

become  a popular  one.  * * The  opinions  are  d.scnmmating  and 

impartial  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a sound  practical  acquaint- 
Luce  with  the  subject  * * The  result  of  patient  research  and 

^TBMT'iSaSSSi,  minute,  M «r  wwr.t. 
follow  him  ; his  text,  too,  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  diagrams.. 

^Thc  Work  contains  240  diagrams,  many  of  them  of  great ^ value 
for  practical  purposes,  inasmuch  osttiey  contain  figures  and  sections 
of  apparatus  not  accessible  except  in  costly  won«.( 


GEORGE  BELL,  180,  Fleet-street 


nn<J  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 

X ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12,  Dorsct-placc,  Dor- 
set-sauare,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  1 ark,  com- 
n rising  a most  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  New- 
street  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  of 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-in 


fittings 

street  mews,  are  premises  nuapieu  wmii(Kcum,v,  ......  ; 

a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pits,  acai 
nnd  other  sheds,  stabling,  and  au  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  1ms 
■y  recently  erected  for  saaring^jilan in£, 


very  r 
tc.  by . 

LK 


w-j.-.-cr,  and  which 

v„„  further  particulars  and  tc 

premises  between  10  and  4.  “ 

tended  to. 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  ami  COR  PE’S  Patent  RE 

V(  ILVING I RON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  ii 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in i the  actior 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Emt  Court  has  graiited  a 


perpetual*  I njunction  for  restraining  ’ all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against 


fringing  the  same. 

THE 

AND 

convex  laths,  if  required.  The 
and  lowering  reyolvinr  


HE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUN  NETT 
D COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
EAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 

. ..  ■ ..  i n- 1 . . ...  ......  ...ii  ivltn.tl  , ...itii.ii  fur  riKui" 


written  applications  can  hi 


rpo  be  SOLI),  CHEAP,  a lar^e  Quantity  of 

PORTLAND  STONE,  in  Blocks,  Laui’lnigs,  Slabs,  Ac.-  tjie 


remaining  Stock  of  a Builder  retiring  from  the  Trade,  aud  will  ho 
sold  at  the  following  low  prices:—  . _ . 

J.anre  Works,  Is.  H-h  per  cube  foot. 

Middling  i)°"  do.  _ 

Small  do.,  is.  r - ‘do. 

Landing  and  Slabs  at  equally  low  prices.  . 

N B.  Can  he  Sawn  on  the  Premises,  if  required— I or  particulars 
inquire  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  the  Langtou  Arms,  Wculock-strcct, 
St.  Luke's,  back  of  the  Church. 


TO  SURVEYORS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


OFFICE  FITTINGS  for  SALE,  consisting 

of  large  Drawing  Boards  nnd  Slopes,  Stools,  Pi 


. n-lioles, 

Book  ditto.  Cupboard  and  large  Drawers  and  Shelves  for  Charts, 
Ac.  ; several  Writing  Tables,  Chairs,  Ac.,  suitable  for  any  Office. 
They  are  all  nearly  new,  having  been  in  use  but  four  months  at  a 
Railway  Engineer's  Office,  and  sold  in  consequence  of  the  Stoppage 
of  Works  on  this  part  of  the  Line.  The  whole,  or  part,  will  be  sold 
a decided  bargain.— To  be  seen  at  Mr.  J.  DOW SON'S,,Auclioucor 

and  Furnishing  Warehouseman,  Skclton-stri  ' ' 1 

sage,  Greenwich. 


;,  and  Church-pa 


M 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 


Blackfriars  lload. 


8 ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

-A  other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 


M I NT  ON  and  Co.’s  W 

,.dc  of  Blnckfriars-bridge : and  at  their 
-Trent,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
for  Fireplaces,  plain  and  ornamental ; Door  Furniture,  Ac. 


„ _ obtained  in  great  variety 

9,  Albion-place,  Surrey  ’ ‘ r 

Manufactory,  Btoke-ujio; 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  G it  El  YE  and  GltELLI  fill.  Marble  Wharf, 
Belviderc-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  aud  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Bclgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico.  ... 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  J OHN 
G.  BARR  anil  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTJ- 

LATOR.— F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters  and  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  Rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  (id.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Twenty -five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
Stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  iu  stating  that  he  can  undcr- 
‘ ' " j of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  “ no 


d wheel  motion  for  raising 
. lowering  revolving  nun  shatters  | as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
only  safe  and  durable  inode  of  eflecting  that  object.  In  huge 

8'lSorneSthousandslof  Buunett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  lie 
nut  up  without  a single  complaint  ot  their  want  of  strength 
accnritv  ■ and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  ’ *■> 


nave  auopteu  every  iw  vuahle  the  Patentees  to 

challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 

al it  'ami' U aho°mami fiictiirc  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 

idle  :it  l-r  v b:-li  b:c  expired). 


makers,  but  greatly 


gear,  and  proper  i 
safe  or  duralne. 


acrior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
ic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  cau  be 


DUNN 


BRASS.  Gup  fi 


!.  WINDOWS, 


SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSE! 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brai 
Sasiie*  plain  or  Ornamental  : handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  E lttmgs  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  mid  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  2G,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

"steam-engines.  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
chines ou  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  iu  operation  at  the  Works. 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  Consumers  generally,  that  lie  keeps  constantly  ill 


stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boa 
d Matched- Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
d lit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a variety  of  machine-prepared 
Mouldings,  winch  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  aud  attention  to 
quality  of  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  uud 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaclifriara. 


r|<  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 


I>a re, M A HOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
6ev  New  Bond,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED 'FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOUEDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  nnd  logs  ; Pontile,  Oak, 
ind  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  Ail  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  t imber).  Sawing  chargod  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


MUIR’S  M 

PATENT 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  aud  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 
Gillingham-strcct,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

nPHE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

X inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 


Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  ( f<: 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  aud  East  Country 
Dooks,  Rotherhithe,  1ms  commenced  working.  1 lie  sawing  nnd 
planing  will  he  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
' ' ‘ compactness  to  the  mnte- 


the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  male- 
rial,  all  of  esseutial  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  aud 
similar  work.  For  licenses  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  nr 
any  further  information,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  11. 
T'ANCJU ERAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
28,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  lias  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  ai'e  termed 
two-years’  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  or 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  tuo 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  pr. 


/■CANADIAN  SLEEPERS.— For  SALE, 

Vy  well 


well-manufactured  SLEEPERS,  of  Cedar,  Hemlock,  and 
Pine:  a few  thousands  left  on  hand.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
HANS  MARCHER  and  Co.,  11,  Parliament-street,  UulL 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  RcgcnGstrcet,  anil  121,  Chancery-lanc.  _ 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 


confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 

simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery,  lbeir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  m their  great 
strength  and  stifiocss,  being  without  metal  hi nees,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  lmcltlc,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  c 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gen.' 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exc 
chiuery,  thereby  avoiding  the 


ipleasan 


ow  used  for  iron 
dc  to  draw  up  in 
in,  without  ma- 


SOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 

of  ARTS  ancl  MANUFACTURES,  Ac. 


H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  President 
The  Ninety-Fourth  Session  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVEN  1 NG,  the  loth  instant,  when  the  Royal  Charter  will  be  laid 
on  the  table,  the  Address  of  the  Council  will  he  presented,  and 
communications  relating  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  will  be  read. 

The  LIST  of  PREMIUMS,  offered  for  this  Scssioa, .for 'subjects 
in  FINE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  MECHANIC'S,  CHEMIS- 
TRY, and  AGRICULTURE,  lias  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  at 
the  Society's  House  (if  bv  post,  inclosing  a stamp). 


The ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  to  the  Decora- 
live  Arts  and  Manufactures,  including  Works  in  (.lass,  ( lima. 
Earthenware,  Mosaics,  Marbles,  Carved  Wood,  Ornamental  Iron  ai 


Brass  Work  Ac.  Ac  will  be  opened  in  the  Society’s  Largo  Hall  in. 
beginning  of  March  ; and  MANUFACTURERS.  ARTISTS  and 
DESIGNERS,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Works  on  tno 6th  or 

F The  FI  RST  VOLUME  of  a New  Series  of  TRANSACTIONS  of 
the  SOCIETY,  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  1 iates,  is 
rlv  ready  for  delivery  to  Members. 

n nvirrin — - " 


PAVING,  2s.  Ud.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 


Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  I IL- 
KINGTON,  PliLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD— N.  it.  Country  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


KJAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrayi 


o pay.” 


UfAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE.- 

-LtJL  ^ Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  I’ri 


— — «— -o ..  „..c  Albert,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne,  Apslcy  House.  Strathfieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  aud  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  iu  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Government  offices,  the  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
aud  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  The  choicer  product  ions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  all  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate-work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, at  very  reduced  prices. — N.B.  The  trade  supplied  with 
whole  cargoes,  self-faced, ’ A — — ~~  ~J'-  - 


>r  planed  c 


both  sides,  direct 
ipplico- 
ilgraye- 


Wharf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects, 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 
solely  his  ;— 

That  ARCHITECTURAL.  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’  WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  tho 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  nnd  Country,  to  favour  him  with  tlicir  patronage, 
ns  his  system  of  doing  business  would  bo  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

I HARD  and  BEEDHAM  boo;  to  inform 

-A  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that,  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  nt  Allcmaenc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  nnd  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-squnre.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Cueu  Wharf. 


ANSTON  QUARRIES.— Messrs.  Wm 

is.  WRIGHT  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Engineers, 


This  VALU  ABLE  STONE, so  celebrated  for  its  duiubility,  colour, 
and  texture,  is  well  known,  having  been  selected  (iu  preference  to 
all  other  in  England,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  nnd  Forests) 
for  building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
for  forwarding  the  Stone  tonuy  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Messrs. Wm.  WRIGHT  and  Co.,  Anston, 
near  Sheffield,  Nottinghamshire. 


U The  EXII IBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  WM  ™REAr>Y 
Esq..  It. A.,  for  the  Promotion  of  a NATIONAL  GALLERY  of 


BRITISH  ART.  will  take  place  in  June. 

All  Letters  nnd  Communications  to  be  addressed  (pre-pain i to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  Society  s House,  J onn- 
street,  Adelphi. 


BENEVOLENT  INST1- 

TUTION,  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Quceii-street.  Lin- 


JgUILDERS’ 


rii'.'.x,  £ nxiuwsius  _ _ V — . ,■  . 

coln’s-inn  Fields,  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Masters  ; aud  also  to 
allord  Relief  in  case  of  Accident  to  their  Workmen. 


IF.-P  RESIDENTS. 

Great  Georgc-street,  Westminster. 
, Lambeth. 


S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P., ' 

Thos.  Grissell,  Esq.,  F.L 
Stephen  Bird,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

William  Herbert,  Esq.,  Clapham-common. 

John  Vale,  Esq.,  Devonsliire-placc,  Edgworc-roaa. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Stephen  »vd.  Esq., 

Hugh  Biers,  Esq.  I George  Speuoer  Smith,  Esq. 

treasurer.— Mr.  George  Bird,  38,  Edgwarc-road. 
i ankers. — Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart,,  aud  Co.,  1,  Cavcndisb-squarc. 
secretary.— Mr.  William  Grubb. 


J aques,  Eu 
I,  Ely-place,  Holbom. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  Charity  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  the  support  they  aie 
daily  receiving  is  even  much  beyond  their  expectations  ; ana  tne 
additional  Names,  with  the  liberal  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ap- 
pended, are  highly  gratifying.  They^B^^inU^^t^^ave 


appointed  Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  43,  Crawford -street,  Marjdcbone, 
and  Charles  Jackson,  3,  Paradise-terrace  Holloway,  Collectors  to 
the  Institution.  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 


the  Institution.  Subscriptions  w-. ■--  - - 

Treasurer,  the  Bankers,  and  the  Collectors.  , 

The  Rules  aud  Regulations  will  be  sent  on  application,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution  will  shortly  be  printed. 

...i;  i,  i 1 t r nm.S.cln,-f.  GolrloTi-flonaro.  wucr 


: i iuiuiio  hi  we  iiuiuuwwu  . ...  i r 

Poland  House,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  where  all 
communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. — Attendance,  Mondays 
aud  Thursdays,  from  10  to  4. 


jOndon : Printed  hy  Charles  Wyman,  of  16,  Cagtelnau Villas, 
in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  tlic 
Printing-office  of  J.  H.  CoXj  Brothers,^'  """" 


street,  Lmcoln’s-inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-f  iclds, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  : aud  published  bv  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  3,  York-street,  Covcnt 
Garden,  iu  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gardcn,  IU  the  Bald 
Cimuty.-Saturday,  ffoyember  27,  1847. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

OLD  BKOMPTON.— HOUSES  PARTLY  FINISHED  AND  IN 

R.  FRED.  GODWIN  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY.  December  7th,  at 
lock,  byoraer  jr5° the  M®^wces._thet  (1  ROU^D  LEASE! 


M1' 


Icreford-sqURre, 
finished ; held  for  Ninety  Years,  at  Groum 
Annum.— The  premises  may  bo  viewed,  ana  part 
CURPE,  Esq.,  3,  Lincoln's-inn-lields ; ol  Alessi 
LANE,  H3,  Chancery-lane;  at  the  Mart;  and 


, >ld  Brompton,  partly 

—d  Rents  of  81.  and  12t  per 

d,  and  particulars  had  of 


Offic 


tb,  00, 1 nanccry-iauc  , ae  wic 

s,  3,  Hnikin-terrace,  Belgravc-squarc. 


MR.  FRED.  GODWIN  'will  SELL 

AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  December 

nc  o'Clock,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Privr*"  — 

N EXPIRED  TERM  of  about  Twenty  Years  m a 

of  Rent,  a 


by 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  by  a Young  Man,  just  complet- 
ing nn  engagement  with  an  Architect,  a SITUATION  in 
the  Office  of  either  an  Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Builder.  He  is  a 
good  draughtsman,  and  is  practically  acquainted  with  building  in 
all  its  branches;  he  also  thoroughly  understands  railway  survey- 
ing, levelling,  and  the  getting-up  of  estate  surveys.  Terms  mode- 
rate. and  emplovineut  in  the  country  preferred.— Apply  by  letter  to 
T.  N..  care  of  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Loudon  Assurance  Corporation, 
Royal  Exchange.  


A Y01 

Xl.  ENG. 


YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  wishes  for  an 


...  LEASEHOLD 
No.  18,  Lewisham- 

. Lent,  and  let  Annu- 

„ be  viewed,  daily,  between  Two  and 

liy  permission,  nnd  particulars  had  at  the  Mart ; of  Messrs. 
WILLOUGHBY,  -I,  Lancaster-place,  Strand;  and  at  Mr.  Gull. 
WIN'S  Offices,  3,  Halkin-terrace,  Belgravc-square,  oi  whom  curds 

to  view  may  be  had 


DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  use  as  AVorksh. 
street.  Princes -street ; held  at  61. 16s. 
ally  at  301— The  premises 1 ' 


SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY.-Metropolitan  Extension  and 
' York-road  Station.— Extensive  Sale  of  Building  Materials  of 
Thirty  modem  Houses.  . . . . , 

TJL’LLEN  and  SON,  in  conjunction  with 


Mr.  R.  CHADWICK,  will  SELL  by  A UCTION,  o 

— — - --  — • Tuniv.  Lots,  by  order 

I'xT^Mp*- 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  WELL-SINKERS. 

NOTICE— TENDERS  will  be  received  by 

the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  at  their  Office. 
Pall-mall,  London,  on  MONDA  Y,  the  13th  .lav  of  December.  1847, 
from  such  Persons  as  muv  be  willing  to  undertake  the  DEEPEN- 
ING FOUR  WELLS,  at  the  Barracks  nt  Winchester.  Specifica- 
tions and  Conditions  of  the  Contract  may  be  seen,  and  every  infor- 
mation obtained,  on  application  at  the  Barrack  Masters  Office,  at 
Winchester  ; or  at  the  Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Mill-Dam,  1 ortsea, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  nnd  Four  each  day,  Sundays  excepted.— 
The  Tenders  to  be  sealed  up.  ami  endorsed  on  the  outside—  len- 
ders fm-  Deepening  Four  Wells  at  Winchester  Barracks. 

Royal  Engineer's  Office,  Portsmouth,  17th  November,  1817. 

NEW  CHURCH  OF  8T.  MARK.  WOLVERHAMPTON.! 
TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Committee  for  the  Erection  of  the 

above  Church  arc  prepared  to  receive  TEN  DERS  for  the 
DIGGING  and  PUTTING  IN  THE  FOU  N DAT  IONS  ofthc  same, 
an,l  f,„-  the  entire  ERECTION  of  the  CHURCH,  either  separately 
or  together,  as  Contractors  may  sec  fit. -Plans  and  specifications 
ni av  he  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  Air.  C.  W.  ORFORD, 
1 2,  AVntciluo-strect,  Birmingham,  on  and  after  the '20th  inst,  and 
Tenders  must  be  sent  to  CH  AS.  OORSER,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Wolver- 
hampton, on  or  before  the  9th  of  December  ne> 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tei 


The  Committee 


has  a knowledge  of  design  and  artistic  effect,  and  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  au  Architect’s  office.— Address  to 
A.  B.  C„  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York-strect,  Covent  Garden. 


AN  ARCHI  TECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, of  considerable  Practical  Experience,  washes  for 
au  ENGAGEMENT.  Salary  moderate.— Address  A A.,  care  of 
Mr.  Turnbull,  27,  Old  Change,  Cheapsidc . 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  & a 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  having'  completed 

an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a first-rate  office,  is  anxious  to  pro- 
cure  a similar  one.  Can  make  out  fair  nnd  general  Drawings,  &c„ 
and  the  usual  routine  of  nil  Architect's  office.  References  cun  be 
given.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a permanent  engagement.— 
Address,  free,  to  E.  F.  P.,  office  of  " The  Builder,"  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden.  
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lllTO  vu  MONDAY,  December  6th,  at  Twelve 
the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Spurii-Wraterr.  -■ 

all  the  excellent  BUILDING  MATERIALS.  1 1 NT  U REb, 
FITTINGS-UP  of  THIRTY  HOUSES,  situate  m Granby-sticc 
Mill -street,  and  Harliugton-strect,  York-road,  Lambeth,  compn 
ing  about  300,000  stock  bricks,  load  gutters  and  pipes  oak  and  l 
timber  in  rafters,  joists,  and  girders,  tiling  and  slating,  2W  pair 
glazed  sashes,  shop-fronts,  doors,  partitions,  chimney-pieces,  .good 
flooring  boards,  stone  paving,  coping,  and  sills,  stoves,  coppers,  and 
a great  variety  of  useful  fitting»  up.— May  be  viewed  on  baturi  aj  . 
Catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  BIRCHAM  and  Co., Solicitors,  lo.  Bed- 
ford-row of  WM.  TITE,  Esq.,  17,  .St.  Helen’s-plaee ; and  of  Mr. 
R.  CHADWICK,  35,  St  Martiu's-lanc  ; and  of  PULLEN  and 
SON,  80,  Fore-street,  Cripplcgate.  

To  ARCHITECTS.  ENG  I NEEDS.  AND  OTHERS. 

~R.  CHARLES  D.  LAING,  Draughts- 

man  and  Engraver  to  “THE  BUILDER,”  and  other 
Periodicals,  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about  to  publish 
Architectural  or  Scientific  Works,  to  the  facilities  he  poisosses  for 
the  execution  of  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  for  Works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Class.  Specimens  of  Elevations,  Plans,  Se-ctioiis.  l»  a- 
crams,  &o.  &c„— many  of  them  being  the  most  elaborate  m derm 
ever  engraved  on  "Wood.— May  be  seen  on  application,  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  CHARLES  D.  LAING,  No.  5,  Upper  Smith- 
street,  ClerkenwelL 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  AND  OTHER 
DRAWINGS.  „ 

R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 

The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  «c„  and 
of  "London  as  it  is.”  oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes,  Perspective  Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  r rom  the  b.uig  expe- 
rience he  has  had  iu  such  sulijccts,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  n superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOxb,  81,  Gicat 
Titchfiel 
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TO  BUILDERS. 

LUNATIC 


ASYLUM — 


'ORD 

ms  desirous  of  CONTRACTING  witli  the  Committee 

of  Visitors  of  this  Asylum  for  the  Execution  of  certain  WORKS 
thereat,  are  requested  to  send  TEN DERS  for  the  same  (sealed  and 
indorsed),  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors  at  the  Asy  lum, 
by  Ten  o'clock  on  the  Morning  of  THURSDAY,  the.  doth  of  De- 
cember next.  The  Plans  and  SpeoifieaU—" 


I EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  by  a Practical 

J Person,  who  can  act  as  Clerk  in  the  Office,  < 'lerk  of  AV orks , 


General  Foreman,  or  in  a Joiner  s Shim  : 
quality  and  value  of  Materials.  The  Advt 
for  partial  employment  in  working  up 
taking  out  quantities,  Ac.— Address  . 


is  conversant  with  the 
rtiser  would  be  thankful 
cunts,  measuring  work, 
IV.,  34,  Ncwland-atrcct, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rjpHE  Advertiser,  having  filled  the  above 


3 business,  i 


,j  acquainted  with  the 
i eminent  architects’,  hum-.,  o.o  , .... 

l ENGAGEMENT  topic 


situations,  practically 

who  has  been  employe'! 

builders'  offices,  w ishes  to - . 

pat  e plans,  working  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  measure  work, 
write  specifications,  superintend  works,  Ac.,  at  a moderate  salary. 
—Address,  M.,  9,  Euston-placc,  E us  ton-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS.— OCCASIONAL 
ASSISTANT. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN,  who  is  a Good 

and  Expeditious  Draughtsman,  accustomed  to  prepare 
Finished  and  Working  Drawings,  Measure  Works,  Estimate  and 
makeup  Accounts,  oilers  himself  as  OCCASION 1 ' 
Terms  moderate.— Address,  prc-paid,  Mr.  W 1LLSON,  30,  Padding- 
ton-atreet.  Marylebonc. 


w 


raxo  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

B SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Ao.— 51.  COON  having  d" 
covered  a NEW  METHOD  of  LITHOGRAPHING  1 LANS  - 
everv  Description,  in  about  half  the  usual  time  and  at  a con- 
siderable less  expense,  begs  to  offer  his  services  for  that  puniose; 
promising  that  any  orders  ho  jnay  be  entrusted  with  will  he 
promptly8  attended  to.  It  a ns  were  admirably  for  multiplying 
tracings.— Lithographic  Printing-office,  la,  Cheapside,  London. 

Architectural  subjects  (Out- 

Am.  lines)  coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  nnd  embel- 
lished with  Landscape,  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  \ lewB  of  cvciy 
description.  Lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 
CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  r 


; Asylu 


icd  oi 


, ...  ...  „,.cept  the  lowest  Tei 
SAMUEL  WING.  Clerk  to  the 
Bedford,  November  26th,  1847. 


det 

Jommittee  of  Visitors. 


Guildhall,  November  30th,M47. 

rpHE  Committee  for  Lettinjr  jhe 


City’s 


_ Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  8th 
day  of  December  next,  nt  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  Building  Leases  for  Sixty-one  .years, 
from  Christmas  next,  a PIECE  of  GROUND  on  the  north  side  of 
Narrow-street,  R.atcliffc,  and  a Large  PLOT  of  (.ROUND  on  tho 
east  side  of  Puddle-dock,  on  the  south  side  of  Upper  Thames  street, 
nnd  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames  ; also  to  receive  Tenders 
for  Letting  on  Leases  for  Twenty-one  years,  from  Christmas  next, 
a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the  north  side  of  Broad-street-mn  Mings.  ana 
Nos.  7.  6.5.  and  4,  on  the  north  side  of  CrescenMacc,  Blackfttare  ; 
and  also  for  121  years,  from  Christmas  next,  a HOUSE  in  BMlnve- 
passage.  Lime-street,— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  and 

Plans  seen,  by  applying  nl  " na  "e 


L° 


ONDON  MECHANICS’  INSTITU- 

J TION.  Soutliampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane.— The  Public 
are  respectfully  informed,  that  LECTURES  on  the  following  in- 
teresting subjects  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  com- 

,nimTK\NKFSTmtmFlL^  F.L  S . on  the  Natural  History  of 
C^SteL  MUSICAI EKTERTAINlllBNTS  by  J L.  HATTON, 
Esq  aiM  by  F.  N.  CROUCH,  Esq.  The  Cause  of  the  present  D is- 
tress  a False  Measure  of  Value  : a Correct  Measure  of  Value  tho 
oiily 'Remedy , by  G?H.  PELL,  Esq.  E;  COWPE^Esq.  (Lecturer 
on  Manufacturing  Art  nnd  Alachinery  in  Kings  College,  London), 
on  Sign' 'is  and  Telegraphs,  and  on  Self-Registering  fnstrumente. 
J SMITH  Esq.,  oil  the  Moral  of  Ficitious  Writing*  AV.  II. 
DEMPSEY,  Esq.,  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Animal  and  Vegetable 
raSSmV&TC  * U“‘ta  Perchttj  Uwir  pro- 

..Manufacture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts.  < " ,, n - 

rSi™  ScBof  it, 4 Dr.  BAofiHOMME. 
on  the  Physiology  of  Respiration,  in  reference  to  Sanatory  Mea- 
sures —Prospectuses,  containing  particulars,  may  he  obtained  at 
the  Library  of  the  Institution.  A.  McF  ARLAN  E,  Secretary. 


Pentonvillc. 


I^REE  EXHIBITION  of  MODERN  ART. 

Gallery,  II y de-park-comer,  November  22nd,  1817.— Artists 
are  hereby  informed,  that  the  Committee  MEET  even-  SATUR- 
DAY ETON  ING  at  Seven  o’clock,  at  the  CRAVEN  HOTEL. 
STRAND,  where  all  communications  and  applications  for  space 
arc  requested  to  be  sent,  and  w here  full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
E.  J.  NIEMANN,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 

C.  E.  5VAGSTAFF.  Treasurer. 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

GENERAL  QUARTERLY  COURT  of  the  Governor  and 
111  lectors  ofthc  PROVIDENT  FUND,  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and 
1 fira,  Members  of  the  INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS’  FORE- 
MEN will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  next,  De- 
P V..,.,.  ...  tj....  riu-n.,  rT.,v„i-r,  Kt.  Kwithiu’n  lnnc.  to  Audit 


N1 


AV.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


DRUCE’S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Kc.Sc., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Craneage,  or  Debvery.  by 
applying  as  above.  A iveigh-bndge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  D6p0t 
for  Gloss  Pontiles. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

N the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 

ING  and  VENTILATING  ROOT'™  ’ ”I,,T T'TV'’t- 
By  AV.  BERN  AN,  Civil  Engineer. 


vols.  fep.  8vo.  16s. 


“ The  inventions  of  which  the  scattered  notices  are  here  collected, 
a vc  in  most  casw  been  arranged  in  the  order  ...  which  they  an- 
neared  A short  popular  account  has  been  given  of  each,  but  it 
will  ho  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  a practical  person  all  the .wqrk- 
fi^hinta 10  00UStrUCt  a Simllar 


apparatus,  or  to  improve  it.”—  P 

"This  is  a very  elaborate  work,  and  at  the 
.pular  one.  11  * , The  opinions  nr, 

nd  appear  to  be  theresult 

with  the  subject 

skilful  investigate 


likely  to 

itiscriminuting  and 
of  a sound  practical  acquaint- 


Just  pubUshed,  in  demy  4to„  price  6d. 

WERTHEIM’S  BIBLE  CARTOONS, 

for  the  School  and  the  Cottage. 

axes? 

A HAPPY  NEW-YEAR,  IjyMiss  BUNDURY. 

Price  sd.  AlPac  Cbambcrs,  Patcnnwtcr-row. 


SOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT 

fe  e ...d  MANUFACTURES,  Ac. 

D.C.L.,  President. 

AVEDNESDAY 


of  ARTS 

H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  F.R. 

The  Ninety-Fourth  Session  will  comueo^ 

EVENING,  the  10th  instant,  when  tlie  Royal  Charter  will  be  laid 
on  the  talde,  the  Address  of  the  Councilw.il  he  pr^ented.  and 
onmmuiiinations  relating  to  Arts  nnd  Manufactures  will  be  read. 

The  LIST  of  PREMIUMS,  ofiered  for  this  Session,  for 'subjects 
in  FINE  arts!  M ANUFACTURES,  MECHANICS,  CHEMIS- 
TRY and  AGRICULTURE,  has  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  at 

Hie  Society's  House  (if  by  post,  inclosing  a stamp'. 

The  ANNUAL  EX  II I BITION  of  Select  Snecimensin  the  Decora- 
tive A and  Manufactures,  including  Works  m Glass.  China. 
Earthenware,  Mosaics,  Marbles,  Carved  AVood.  Ornamental  Iron  and 
&•:.  will  be  opened  in  the  Society's  Large  HaU  in  the 
hcS^  of  March;  and  MANUFACTURERS,  ARTISTS  and 
DESIGNERS,  are  requested  to  scud  in  their  AVorks  on  the  5tli  of 

F The  F^  RST  VOLUME  of  a New  Series  of  TRANSACTIONS  of 
the  SOCIETY,  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  1 laics,  is 

Esq  RA,  for  the  Promotion  of  a NATIONAL  GALLERY  oi 
BRITISH  ART.  will  take  place  in  June.  - - • 

All  Letters  and  Communications  to  be  addiessec 

the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  bocietj  . 
street,  Adelphi. 


CJMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE -CATTLE 


comfort;  and,  for  the  better 
Saloon  for  Refreshments  >«  • 
tiU  NI  


Rcfrcsnmcnis  « ' "added.-Opcn  from  Wight 

the  Evening— Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


THE  BUILDER 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Bluckfrinrs  Road. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  M AR B LE  C E M E NT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  ol  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

1 T If  W II  I TV  Qf 


IORTLAND  CEMENT.— Testimonials 


the  r 


ived  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 


lequentlv  superior  to 

the  Building  and  Lining  oi  rxeservoirs,  vvisicms,  uatus,  r iBiipuuua, 
Ac.  For  Extemal  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  wul  carry  from 
throe  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers,  J.  ii.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mill  bank-street,  West- 
minster. 


GJ.  REAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT. 

I RUTTY  and  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 
LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  Bcweioj  dock- 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  nud  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualities 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  has  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  or 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  os  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  colour 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  and 
casting. 


\Y 


ILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS— The  above  article  is  recommended 
__  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  J lips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possesting  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  80  por  cent  cheaper  — 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants.  l’ooley-Street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Bclvidere-road, 
Lambeth,  Loudon.  

WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
unglazcd,  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-rond,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  GUNDY, 
Belgrave  YVliarf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  siuce  Mareli  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  E.  ST.  J OllN 
O.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  machinery,  at 
his  CEMENTand  PLASTER  WORKS,  MILL-WALL,  POPLAR, 
euables  him  to  execute  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  and  others,  interested  in 
worlcs,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew's  Wlmrf, 
Earl-street,  Blackfriurs. 


:uts,  its  hardness  is  uniform  througli- 


MARTIN'S  FIRE  PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

C'  AUTION. — Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  nnd  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  iB  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  oontact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  i 

out  its  entire  thickness. 

8.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
murble)  NEVER  THROWS  CUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  and 
Term  in. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  — 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  lmd  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Cauuin  -■ 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

rHMlE  AINSLIE  BRICK.  AND  TILE 

J-  MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 
chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpcrton,  and 
at  the  Company's  ofliee,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  .j  r.si. 
Mr.  Kobert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alpcrton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbnry-station  of  the 
Loudon  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  theEaling- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  : also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  lie  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  ofthe 
Company,  London,  193  a.  Piccadilly. 

These  Machines  mav  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Lcith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Bucbanan-street, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-lull,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  aud  FINCH,  I’cukridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  aud  SON,  Dublin. 

HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

KIRRAGE’S  patent  SEWER- 

DRAIN  AN1)  BUILDING  BLOCK. -The  Patentee,  ob- 
serving  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  perishable  nature  ofthe 
materials  in  general  use  for  building  Sewers,  Foundations,  and 
other  Works,  much  exposed  to  the  notion  of  water,  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  production  of  a material  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  impervious  to  aud  indestructible  by  damp,  and  unaflected 
by  atmospheric  influences,  nnd  combine  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility with  facility  of  moulding  into  any  required  shape.  In  this 
he  has  been  successful ; and  he  is  now  enabled  to  oiler  to  the  Public 
his  Patent  Blocks,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  great  strength,  indestructibility  by  water,  facility  of  working, 
nnd  great  cheapness,  nnd  be  invaluable  for  all  subaqueous  and  sub- 
terraneous structures,  more  especially  for  forming  the  bottom  of 
Sewers,  which  at  present,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in 
building  them,  not  only  permits  very  considerable  leakage,  but  con- 
stantly require  repair.  The  use  of  the  Patentee's  material  is  not 
confined  to  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  but  may  be  applied  for 
all  building  purposes,  especially  Floorings  of  Barns,  Granaries, 
Mnlthouscs,  and  other  places  where  there  is  a tendency  to  damp 
and  dryness  is  essential,  as  also  for  the  formation  of  Baths,  Cisterns 

and  Reservoirs 

Foi 


- -----  - . - a coating  for  Concrete 

Illocks,  formed  of  a cheaper  substance. 

The  price  at  which  the  material  can  be  suppliod  is  If.  10s.  per  ton 
The  material  for  sewerage  of  the  shape  and  size  herein  given 
of  the  Ilolbom  aud  Finsbury  districts,  cost  at  (i  inches  in  thickness 
foot;  if  reduced  to  3 inches  in  thickness,  5 s.  per  foot  - and 
small  drain  of  9 inches  in  dia- 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  con- 
sumers guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
nnd  economic  advantages 

1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS,  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  aud  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  with 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  are 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  samo  burner  of  twenty-eight 
tubes. 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
byery  burner  yet  oflered  to  the  public ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
fold  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  loo  per  cent. 

4.  His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  nnd  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
lenders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smoke-producers: 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform, 
from  10a  upwards. 

PRICES :— Upright  Burners,  with  Oonyngbam  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  ; Side  Burners,  ditto,  6a  each ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAMPLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  ofthe  glass  combustion  chambers,  wiU  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  tbo 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bo 
desired. 

LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
lire,  are  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  lie  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  nnd  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosopliical  chim- 
neys and  fire-places. 

Offices  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

Li  the  World. — N.  DEPUTES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 


directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Cornpai 
his  lulling  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead'- road' 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67  St  Martin's! 

r°  8ay  ,thH  !,u  can  a,°'v  MEET  any  DEMAND'  for 
M E 1 ERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  IS, 000  meters  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years  experience  lias  proved  to  be  unaflected  by  weather,  by  time 
or  by  injurious  gas.  Ho  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  of 
Ins  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &c.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  bo  obtained  on  application. 


4 TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

-fm.  WOOD,  Jum,  Manufacturer  of  Roman.  Portland,  and  Bath 

snss™  sw*** 


Sole  Consignee  of  Atkins 


's  Cement. 


GJ.ARRETT’8  PATENT  MORTISE 

' BlttOKS,  TILER  and  FIRE  CEMENT. -These  Mortis, 
fire  Bricks,  with  the  tire  Cement,  will  be  found  ofthe  utmosi 
importance  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  Furnaces,  Gas-retorts 

i. — i other  6jmiiar  purposes  where 

continually  requi  red 


’okeing-ovens,  Engine-boile:., 

expensive  repairs  and  reconstructions  blc  how  continually  required 
By  the  increased  surface  of  joint  obtained,  they  afford  strength  and 
durability  approaching  to  indestructibility ; every  joint  is  so  com- 
Pletely  seakHl  with  the  Fire  Cement,  that  t5ic  erection  becomes  a 
Bona  piece  of  masonry. 

„oTa8,nnu‘Ilianln  of  ^Probation  have  been  given  by  idl  who  have 
I^SS-T,V,4Bnrxodn“  lhc  c"l*y  just  received  from  theAiuslie 
Bnck  and  Tile  Machine  Company  : — 

lr  . 193,  Piccadilly,  London,  Sept  20th.  1817. 

cr,cc,f.1?  V',  of  kllu3'  wh,cl>  ftre  patented  by  the 
Aiiislie  Brick  and  tile  Machine  Company,  I built  the  Furnaces 
IV, U,  jour  Patent  Fire  Cement,  whleh  I.JW rataittidtaSK! 
most  intense  heat  for  several  months.  The  Brickwork  is  as  perfect 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  built.  I feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
™ benr  testimony  to  its  valuable  properties  for  all  fuvnace  pur- 
poses, being  far  superior  to  any  Cement  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  I lie  Kilns  erected  at  Alpcrton,  near  Harrow,  mav  be 
seen  at  any  time.— 1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  Manager. 

To  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Garrett,  Stokc-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


PIRE  BRICKS.— WARD  ami  HART, 

7-  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  nud  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  lire  Bucks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &c.  Builders 
Gas  Lompaiues.  Engineers,  Shippers,  aud  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  sin ps  fiom  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  ns 
2r00,fs  maJe,  to  pattern  at  n short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  liles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks  and  Tiles 
of  every  description.  —Dutch  Clinkers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

TJIELEFELD’S  improved  papier 

rbfiveh^Si1.?'  r,lich,  ''as  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  nr- 
n 1113  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 

«»|«  uSSoS,  r It  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
om^eiwv  oth er'lci n^1  n?  "n  l s,,P\eieutly  establish  its  superiority 

p the  papier 

Works,  la,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand.  Un“’  pncc 

I >A PI  ER  MACH  E and  CARTON  PIERRE 

™ « am. 

for  redecoration,  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  ef  *i.„  ,al  , ' s 
rngs  of  Ceiling,  Walt  Dado.  teSTeSSi,  wdthe 
Pm  np’etTr  st-v-  ?’  in. their  PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON 
PIERRE.  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  bcamsind  mi,,  - 
associated  panels  with  pendants,  strap  work,  &c„  the  whole  fin  is  be,  I 
in  colour  aud  gold  : the  walls  have  a rich  high  da<ta  with the  J™? 
meiwfof'V  P^0d  of  office  of  the  Masters  and  ™her  emiSfol! 
™f  Edward  IV  ThT^  chtr"nol'’ei"‘>|l.v  arranged  from  the  rime 
PnUC1I,al  Cntrrulcc'  Master’s  end* 
A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  mibliri,e,l  «„,i 


Is.  fiS.  per  foot  for  the  Barrel. 

Contractors,  Engineers,  Survey, 
panics  carrying  on  Public  Works, 

Sewer  nud  Drainage  Blocks  ; Draw  .. ....... 

can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DREW  and  SIIADWELI,  20 
Abingdon-street.  Westminster,  where  also  all  applications  ’ tor 
Licenses  are  requested  to  be  inode. 


Builders  and  Public  Coro- 
uvitcd  to  inspect  the  Patent 
Specifications  of  which 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  aud  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  ofeflcc- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 


used  nnd  much  time  spent  in  endca- 
forn  bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
*""ch  pleasure  in  oflering  to  the 


Touring  to  find  .. 

Messrs.  Wallis  thercfoi  r 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
wilh  a brush  like  common  paint,  eau  be  used  in  all  climates  aud 
situations,  aud  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


IJ1UBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY’’  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two-Feet  Lengths. 


3 inch  bore.Bd.  PER  FOOT.  4-inch.  «d.  Binch.Sd. 

BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

Tmlv1  a Let$er  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  by  Mr. 
Scweri  ’ 8utVcyor  t0  the  Westminster  Commission  of 

ranrh!CfurhnTta^VV/^°,Teu''  tI,e  building  profession  gene- 
ffiforhoi^drain.  ™,o  hcr  material  than  Glazed  Stoneware 

,,"i  .i  VJonablc  ex,cuse  for  their  not  using  them  for  it  has  been 
oved  that. as  regards  strength,  durability?  and  efficiency? there 


9-incli,  is.  ljd.  12-inch,  is.  lOd. 
TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Sewers  Office,  Ilatton-garden, 

5ln  , , . August 26th,  1347. 

stnnA.  r.  ! pRf  0 3'our  request,  I beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are  those  which  I would  in  all  cases 
, . • 1 ?,cr2  or  Proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 

with* economy  ^ 1 Wt  at  1 1,8  time  “duals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
1,  Deal-  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JOHN  ROE. 


Mr.  H.  Doulton. 


0HEAP  PAN  FOR 

YV  ATE  11-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETII  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
arc  recommended  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


S E Y S S E L ASPHALT!!  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE’S  PATENT. 


Established  Marsh,  1S38,  lor  workm,  the  Mlnerri  Asphalts  Eocirf.  Pjrlmoht  Sepssel,  a Bituminous  Koek,  siluato  on  the  Esstern  side 

Til  F A^'p  Id'd’d ’rFIt0p7ton\A?io  r,  rTj^8,  BfANtJATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westtninster-bridge,  Loudon 

Uli  ASPHAL1E  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes : — 

l'.oot  Pavements.  Docr-kennels 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it  Barn  Floors! 

n rising).  Granaries. 

Tun-roOm  Floors. 

ouses  and  Stabling.  f^ri^&a&o.” 


Garden  Walks 
Carriage  Driv 
Coach-li 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 


r,S  of  fctm  1 . t coil  » , mm  o..A.  ...  .( 


enders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
Lining  of  Tanlis,  Fish-ponds, 

particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 


wUh  the  greatwt  promptitmle.^^313^  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

!faSKRS?{3S?SS!S  SSStoS’lftfSSiS  SMW***  “**  ?>  applioationa  for  Work,  to  be  eieeuted,  be  uredo  dirert 

l'L"|OUV 



I.  FARRELL,  Seeretai-y, 

Seysscl  Asphaltc  Company,  Stangatc,  London. 


1 *■!*■'/ 


KTo.  CCLII. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1847. 


R opinions  on  the  subject 
of  competitions  are  toler- 
ably well  known,  as  is  our 
anxiety  to  obtain  such  an 
administration  of  them  as 
would  prevent  the  serious 
ischief  to  which  they  now  give  rise.  Advice, 
:posure,  and  indignant  remonstrance  against 
ljust  proceedings,  have  all  failed  to  produce 
ly  useful  results,  nor  can  any  change  be  hoped 
r so  long  as  architects  are  to  be  found  capable 
availing  themselves  of  the  errors  of  the 
stem,  and  who  are  therefore  interested  in 
aintaining  them.  So  long  as  architects  will 
pply  goods  for  nothing,  and  trust  for  a'recogni- 
>n  of  their  merits  to  the  decision  of  committees 
cessarilymcff^a^/eofjudgingthemcorrectly — 
en  to  the  influence  of  friends  and  connec- 
>ns— glad,  indeed,  of  any  thing  to  guide 
em  in  their  dark  search  after  what  they  don’t 
iow  when  they  seeit — eT\<$,he\’ngirrcsponsible, 
4 afraid  to  yield  to  this  influence  even  when 
By  do  happen  to  know  better, — so  long  must 
ihitectural  competitions  remain,  even  under 
t worse  than  ordinary  circumstances,  a mere 
me  of  chance,  at  which,  as  there  are  usually 
me  cheats  at  the  table,  the  fair  player  has 
tie  chance  of  success.  The  prohibition  of 
mes,  and  adoption  of  mottoes,  the  imparti- 
ty  which  is  to  result  from  the  committee’s 
pposed  ignorance  of  any  of  the  candidates,  is 
!re  sham  and  pretence, — a deceit  and  a 
ire,— and  should  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  if 
esponsible  parties,  avowedly  not  fitted  by 
!,r  calling  or  pursuits  to  judge  correctly  the 
nparative  merits  of  the  designs  submitted, 
i to  make  the  selection.  So,  too,  the  old- 
hioned  notion  that  it  is  dishonour- 
e for  the  competitors,  in  a case  where 
i worth  of  the  plan  is  alone  supposed 
have  weight,  to  canvas  their  judges, 

1 misrepresent  their  opponents,  may  as  well 
given  up,  as  it  is  sadly  in  the  way  of  those 
r competing  architects  who  are  so  foolish 
still  to  entertain  it.  Let  each  stand  on  the 
leground  as  his  neighbour  in  this  respect  at 
events,  and  let  the  part  that  car-wiggery 
1 personal  influence  are  to  play  be  clearly 
lerstood. 

Hie  degrading  effect  of  open  competi  tions 
iow  conducted,  on  architects,  can  scarcely 
questioned  ; and  none  will  deny  that  alter- 
m is  loudly  called  for,  when  it  is  so  clearly 
n that  the  character  and  well-being  of  the 
ale  profession  are  at  stake. 
kVe  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
a consideration  of  the  number  of  competi- 
is  at  this  moment  under  our  notice,  and  the 
<erings  and  abuse  to  which  some  of  these 
e given  rise,— subjecting  us  to  such  an 
>unt  of  really  painful  correspondence  as 
ly  would  scarcely  believe  in.  With  regard 
pecial  cases,  however,  we  shall  refer  to  this 
•espondence  as  little  as  may  be. 
rhe  most  important  of  the  current  compe- 
>ns,  that  for  the  Middlesex  Pauper  Lunatic 
lum,  was  decided  on  Thursday.  The  corn- 
tee  first  selected  twelve  designs  from 
whole  number  sent  in,  and  a sub-com- 
tee  then  pointed  out  the  three  which  they 
sidered  best  entitled  to  the  premiums 
red,  which  selection,  if  we  understand 
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rightly,  was  confirmed  by  the  general  board. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  successful 
competitors : — 

1st  premium— Mr.  Daukes. 

2nd  premium — Mr.  George  Godwin  and  Mr.  Harris. 

, 3rd  premium — Messrs.  Allom  and  Crosse. 

We  have  at  present  no  further  particulars 
of  this  competition  before  us,  and  would  there- 
fore of  course  except  it  from  any  reference  to 
our  previous  remarks. 

The  committee  for  erecting  a Workhouse 
for  the  Aylsham  Union,  who  offered  through 
our  columns  one  hundred  guineas  to  the 
person  whose  plan  should  be  approved  by  the 
Guardians  and  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners, 
unless  he  should  be  afterwards  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  workhouse,  in  which  case  he 
would  he  paid  the  usual  commission,  have 
made  their  selection  from  a considerable  num- 
ber of  plans  which  were  forwarded  to  them. 
According  to  one  of  our  informants,  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  the  successful  candidate,  while 
another  (who  ought  to  be  equally  well  in- 
formed) says  it  is  Mr.  Donthorne.  Whichever 
it  may  be,  the  statements  show  an  amount 
of  mystification  that  may  account,  in  a degree, 
for  some  severe  comments  on  the  proceedings 
sent  to  us  by  a local  observer,  who  states  that 
the  canvassing  was  scarcely  disguised,  and  that 
those  competitors  who,  without  local  influence, 
sent  plans  simply  in  reply  to  the  advertise- 
ments, might  more  usefully  have  hung  them 
up  in  their  own  waiting-room. 

The  competition  for  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital was  of  a different  character,  being  con- 
fined to  three  architects — Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Mocatta,  and  Mr.  Railton  — with  the  under- 
standing that  fifty  guineas  would  be  paid  to 
the  two  unsuccessful  candidates, — a mode  of 
proceeding  highly  honourable  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  most  likely  to  ensure  a good  plan. 
Saved  from  positive  loss  by  such  arrange- 
ment, each  competitor  would  be  led  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  task,  and  do  his  best. 
The  estimate  for  the  building  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12,000/. ; full  instructions  accompanied 
the  letter,  setting  forth  the  requirements  both 
for  the  hospital  and  living  departments.  The 
hospital  was  to  accommodate  200  patients,  half 
of  each  sex,  with  lifts  from  floor  to  floor, 
baths,  closets,  nurses’  rooms,  kitchen,  sculle- 
ries, &e.  The  wards  were  to  be  divided  into 
acute-disease,  convalescent,  and  noisy  wards  ; 
with  a large  ward  for  cases  not  of  fever,  but  en- 
tered as  such.  The  domestic  arrangements 
consisted  of;  the  comptroller’s,  medical  offi- 
cers’, and  matrons’  rooms  ; surgery,  medicine 
and  food  lifts,  the  culinary  and  servants’  de- 
partments ; bedrooms  for  the  whole  establish- 
ment ; besides  the  laundry,  the  usual  out- 
buildings, stores,  furnace,  engine-rooms,  dead- 
house,  &c.  &c. 

The  extent  of  building  necessary  to  fulfil  all 
these  demands,  made  the  question  of  expense 
of  the  greatest  consideration.  The  committee 
must  be  aware  how  cramped  the  architect  is  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  the  matter  is  settled, 
that  they  may  ultimately  relax  in  this  respect, 
and  afford  increased  facilities. 

A building  committee  having  examined  them, 
the  designs  were  referred  to  the  medical  officers 
for  a report,  and  on  the  19th  the  general  com- 
mittee decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mocatta.  The 
selected  design  consists  of  two  wing  buildings, 
two  stories  high,  of  double  wards,  for  either 
sex,  connected  by  corridors  with  a central 
building,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  medical 
officers,  board-room,  and  physician,  in  front, 
and  extends  backwards  for  the  matron,  &c., 
with  outbuildings  still  further  removed.  The 
style  is  Italian. 
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In  the  rooms  where  hang  the  designs  sent 
in  for  the  London  Union  Workhouse,  the  de- 
cision on  which  was  mentioned  by  us  last  week, 
a battle  of  a singular  character  has  been  car- 
ried on.  The  author  of  the  2nd  premiated 
design,  Mr.  Daukes,  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  selected  design  (by  Mr.  Tress)  was 
placed  before  his  own  by  a majority  of  one 
only,  that  the  decision  was  deemed  irregular 
by  some  of  the  guardians,  and  that  in  the 
chosen  plan  there  is  a grave  departure  from 
the  instructions,  has,  by  the  publication  of 
printed  papers  and  verbal  declaration  setting 
forth  that  there  is  great  want  of  accommoda- 
tion and  means  of  classification  in  the  selected 
design,  with  every  thing  that  can  be  required  in 
his  own,  sought  to  obtain  a reversion  of  the 
decision. 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  extent  to  which 
the  author  of  the  second  plan  may  consider 
himself  aggrieved,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ex- 
press a decided  disapproval  of  the  course  he 
has  adopted.  Such  proceedings  as  those  we 
witnessed  in  the  room,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meeting  of  the  various  parties  interested,  pained 
us  more  than  we  can  express.  The  dignity 
of  the  profession  is  compromised  by  such 
strugglings, — the  artist  is  lost  in  the  trades- 
man. 

The  plot  of  land  on  which  the  workhouse 
is  to  be  built  is  a parallelogram,  275  feet  wide, 
in  the  road  from  Stratford  to  London,  and 
about  720  feet  deep.  The  selected  plan  has 
the  entrance-front  next  the  Stratford- road,  that 
is,  the  narrow  way  of  the  land,  and  is  of  the 
H shape.  In  the  centre,  between  the  lower 
arms,  or  those  next  the  road,  i3  placed  the 
chapel;  and  in  a corresponding  position  be- 
tween the  upper  arms,  the  kitchen  ; and,  ex- 
tending still  further  backwards,  the  dining-hall 
and  infirmary.  The  plan  is  compact,  and  the 
architectural  character  good.  The  style  is 
Italian,  with  a campanile : the  material,  brick, 
with  stone  dressings. 

The  main  points  to  be  considered,  however, 
and  which  are  properly  dwelt  on  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  architects,  are  accommodation  and  per- 
fect classification ; and  in  these  we  arecompelled 
to  consider  the  design  inefficient.  To  find 
where  a thousand  paupers  are  to  be  bestowed 
with  any  thing  like  propriety,  requires  more 
ingenuity  than  we  possess.  Mr.  Tress,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  they  can  be  provided  for. 
The  Poor-law  Commissioners  must  settle  the 
question  between  us. 

We  mentioned  that  the  design  shewed  a 
grave  departure  from  the  instructions.  This 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  made  to 
occupy  292  feet  in  width  instead  of  275  feet, 
the  extent  given  to  the  other  competitors. 
This  reflects  considerably  on  the  guardians, 
and  would  seem  to  justify  those  members  of 
their  body  who  assert  openly  that  the  selection 
of  this  design  was  determined  on  from  the  first 
announcement  of  the  competition.* 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  the  objection  to  say, 
that  nearly  the  same  arrangement  is  compatible 
with  the  less  extent, — the  award  was  made  on 
a design  evidently  prepared  on  different  in- 


* Ono  correspondent,  not  a guardian,  writes  as  follows 
“ There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  suspecting  (from  the  mere 
face  of  things,  and  apart  from  rumour)  that  under  any  circum- 
stauees  Pio.  7 was  the  predestined  design,  or  rather  its  author  the 
predestined  arolutect.  Here  is  a building  committee,  who,  after 
troubling  by  public  advertisement  forty-two  other  architects  to 
compete  lor  a workhouse  to  hold  om  thousand  paujiers,  have  sc- 
ooted a design  providing  accommodation  for  about  850  paupers,  a 
large  number  of  whom  arc  huddled  together  in  doublo  bids  ; and, 
still  worse,  in  dormitories  usurping  parts  of  the  ground-floor,  ob- 
viously required  tor  day  rooms,— albeit  the  competitors  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  lucky  design  displays  the  * pret- 
tiest ’ model,  and  the  ‘ nicest  ’ tinted  pictures  in  gold  frames  and 
glass,  that  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  room  ; and  the  competitors  who 
have  provided  for  ‘ one  thousand  paupers,’  are  now  told  that  ‘in 
point  of  fact  accommodation  for  that  number  is  not  required,’  or 
words  to  that  otteot.  A most  unfortunate  indifference  to  plan  has 
been  manifested,  as  many  of  the  guardians  now  seem  to  be  aware, 
and  a motion  to  call  in  professional  aid  to  the  adjudication  was 
resisted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbs. 
Vive  la  bi/jia Idle  seems  the  only  consistent  motto  for  a competition 
design,  and  an  honest  estimate, /do  Ue  so.’ 
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structions  from  those  followed  by  the  other 
competitors. 

We  have  no  desire  to  say  any  things  which 
may  be  injurious  to  the  author  of  any  one  of 
the  designs;  our  remarks  are  directed  wholly 
to  the  system,— a system  which  leads  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  time,  talent,  and  money,  of 
a large  number  of  persons  on  a false  expecta- 
tion. 

No.  15,  the  second  design,  has  the  entrance- 
front  next  the  long  side  of  the  ground,  and 
presents  one  long  range  of  building,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  depth  of  the  land,  with  the  in- 
firmary for  males  at  oneend  and  that  forfeinales 
at  the  other,  or  next  the  Stratford  road.  1 he 
main  building  has  a central  corridor  throughout 
its  extent,  open  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice, 
with  balconies  for  approach  to  the  upper  sto- 
ries, as  in  the  Pentonville  Piison  and  the 
Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention.  The  eleva- 
tion is  plain,— an  ordinary  street  front,  with 
cornice  and  window  dressings  ; but  the  accom- 
modation is  ample,  and  the  means  of  classifi- 
cation good.  No.  18,  the  third  premiated 
plan  (by  Mr.  Taylor),  is  an  artist-like  design 
externally.  The  chapel  and  dining-room,  one 
on  either  side,  are  made  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  front,  and  the  main  building,  seen 
behind,  has  a campanile  at  each  side. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  further 
remark  at  present,  beyond  pointing  out  one  of 
the  designs,  which  unquestionably  deserved  to 
be  included  in  the  rewarded  list : we  allude 
to  No.  40,  the  authors  of  which,  we  learn, 
are  Messrs.  Jayne  and  Young.  It  unites  with 
the  H form  of  plan,  placed  in  the  reverse  way 
from  No.  7,  namely,  with  the  entrance  front 
next  the  long  side  of  the  ground,  two  radiat- 
ing wings  at  each  end  extending  to  the  confines 
of  the  land,  and  offering  the  means  of  very 
perfect  classification.  The  style  adopted  is 
Elizabethan,  and,  in  an  artistical  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  regards  plan,  the  design  has  great 
merit,  and  eminently  deserved  to  be  rewarded. 


FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  SANITARY  COM- 
MISSION. 

IMPORTANT  RESULT. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have 
been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  the  first 
report  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
proceed  to  lay  such  extracts  from  it  before 
our  readers,  as  seem  the  most  important.  The 
necessity  for  immediate  legislation  in  respect  of 
the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  has  expedited 
this  report,  and  prevented  attention,  at  present, 
to  several  material  points  of  inquiry.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  investigation  is,  the 
suppression  of  all  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sions of  Seivers,  including  those  of  Kent  and 
Surrey, — but  excepting  the  City  Commission, — 
and  the  appointment  of  one  smaller  body  of 
men,  twenty-two  in  number,  who  are  said 
to  have  given  attention  to  sanitary  matters.* 
The  report  first  treats  of  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  but  to  this  we  cannot  now  refer.  We 
proceed  to  those  parts  relating  to  drainage  : — 

“ A primary  objection  raised  under  the  sani- 
tary inquiry  to  the  system  of  drainage  carried 
out  in  the  metropolis  was,  that  it  retained  and 
accumulated  decomposing  refuse  in  the  sewers. 
Any  system  which  does  this  effects  the  result 
which  sewers  were  intended  to  prevent.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  means  of  improving  the  health 
of  towns,  the  means  of  remedy  were  pointed 
out  and  demonstrated.  The  chief  means  in- 
dicated were  such  alterations  of  the  forms  of 
house-drains  and  sewers  as  would  increase  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  sewer  water  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  deposit,  and  keep  them  clearer 
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.......  and  urged,  that  for  the  perfect 

attainment  of  these  objects,  the  command  of 
artificial  supplies  of  water  was  requisite.  It 
may  be  averred  that  the  principles  of  these 


*.  Of  the  kite  Westminster  Commission  only  three  members,  we 
teJieve.  are  xe-apfiomtcd.  namely,  Mr.  Bidwell,  Mr.  V.  Bvng,  and 
Mr.  Bmie.  The  duties  of  the  new  Commission  will  be  very  heavy. 


remedies  were  demonstrated  with  a degree  of 
clearness  which  admits  of  no  misapprehen- 
sion by  well-informed  minds  earnestly  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object.  One  of  our 
first  topics  of  inquiry'  was  how  far  these  ex- 
positions of  evils  and  principles  of  remedies, 
which  had  now  been  made  known  -several 
years,  had  influenced  the  subsequent  adminis- 
tration of  the  authorities  charged  with  this 
class  of  public  works  in  the  several  distiicts  , 
and  they  found  no  result. 

Evidence  shows  that  drains  should  be 
smaller:  — 

“ In  general,  the  flow  of  water  in  the  colla- 
teral sewers  of  branch  lines  of  street,  even 
where  all  the  houses  drain  into  them,  are  mere 
dribbles,  and  rarely  rise  above  the  invert  of 
the  wide  bottomed  sewers  as  at  present  con- 
structed, even  in  streets  where  all  the  houses 
drain  into  the  sewers.  The  following  are  the 
consequences  which  take  place  in  various  de- 
grees in  nearly  all  the  collateral  sewers  of 
every'  form  of  construction,  though  the  best  is 
the  egg-shaped  form. 

The  flow  of  water,  being  impeded  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  spread,  is  retarded,  and  a 
deposit  is  created  ; this  deposit  becomes  indu- 
rated to  a degree  which  prevents  its  being  re- 
moved by  the  flow  of  water  occurring  in  ordi- 
nary rainfalls,  and  is  not  often  considerably 
a fleeted  by  any  other  than  the  extraordinary 
storms  which  occur  in  intervals  of  several  years. 

The  accumulations  continue,  and,  during 
the  process,  the  deposit  from  the  house  drains 
spreads  on  the  sides,  and  decomposition  ensues. 

The  accumulations  in  the  sewers,  as  well 
as  in  the  large  house  drains  which  communi- 
cate with  them,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
much  air,  usually  at  such  a temperature  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  decomposition. 

The  accumulations  increase  until  the  house 
drains  are  entirely  stopped  up,  when  the  depo- 
sit in  the  sewers  is  usually  removed  by  the 
offensive  process  of  hand  labour  and  cartage, 
leaving  the  deposit  in  the  house  drains  un- 
touched.” 

The  report  is  severe  on  those  who  advo- 
cate large  drains,  in  the  face  of  contrary 
evidence  : — 

“ One  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Surrey  and 
Kent  sewers,  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  the  author  of 
an  ‘ Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,’  prescribes 
a size  of  drain  of  five  square  feet  for  a moderate- 
sized mansion,  to  enable  a man  to  get  at  it  to 
cleanse  it  from  time  to  time.  The  Metropo- 
litan Building  Act  prescribes  that  the  least  size 
of  house-drains  shall  be  9 inches  ; the  hypo- 
thesis being  that,  inasmuch  as  even  these  drains 
accumulate  deposit,  drains  still  larger  are 
desirable. 

Now,  it  is  proved,  that  whilst  house-drains 
of  such,  sizes  and  construction  a3  have  been 
enforced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
accumulate  deposit,  drains  of  a much  smaller 
size  keep  perfectly  clear.  Thus,  whilst  a 
12-inch  drain,  which  is  required  by  the  Kent 
and  Surrey,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  the 
City  Commissioners,  accumulates  deposit  and 
generates  noxious  gases,  a tubular  earthenware 
drain,  of  nine  times  less  capacity,  or  of  4 inches 
in  diameter,  or,  proportional  to  the  house,  ot 
from  3 to  6 inches,  keeps  perfectly  clear. 
Even  3-inch  drains  convey  away  the  refuse 
from  middle-sized  houses,  and  keep  perfectly 
clear,  whilst  the  larger  permeable  brick  drains, 
which  are  usually  charged  three  times  the 
price,  are  choked  up.” 

On  the  subject  of  house-drains,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  surveyor  of  the  Westminster  district, 
was  asked — 

“ Have  you,  in  passing  along  the  sewers, 
ascertained  which  way  the  currents  of  air  were 
flowing,  either  into  or  out  of  the  sewers  ? — In 
going  along  the  sewers  I have  been  always 
•anxious  to  ascertain  that  fact.  The  light  which 
I had  in  my  hand  I have  placed  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  and  into  the  house- 
drains,  and  1 found,  almost  invariably,  the  flare 
carried  into  the  mouths  of  the  drains,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  direct  currents  from  the 
sewers  through  the  house-drains,  and  so  into 
and  through  the  houses  themselves.  I rarely 
met  with  any  instance,  where  there  was  not  a 
current  from  the  sewer  into  the  house-drain, 
and  also  from  the  sewer  through  a large  num- 
ber of  the  gully-drains  into  the  street.  Of 
course,  some  gullies  have  a down  draught. 

Then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  your  expe- 
rience justifies  the  general  description  given 
of  the  existing  sewers  in  the  Sanitary  Report 


of  1842,  as  retorts  with  necks  carried  into  the 
houses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gases  there? 

Yes,  unfortunately,  such  I have  found  to  be 

the  case.  The  sewers  are,  in  a very  great  de- 
gree, ventilated  by  the  house-drains,  which  are 
badly  trapped.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
finding  that  to  be  the  fact,  by  repeated  obser- 
vations and  experiments  in  the  sewers,  that  I 
was  induced  to  lay  before  the  court  their  real 
and  absolute  statej  in  order  that  so  grievous  an 
evil  might  be  remedied  without  delay. 

What  was  done  upon  your  representations? 
— I cannot  say  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
medy the  defects  ; but  I can  say  that  it  was 
considered  that  I was  too  bold,  and  that  I said 
too  much.” 

He  afterwards  shews  that  efficient  drainage 
may  he  had  for  one  sixth  of  present  cost:  — 

Will  you  contrast  the  expense  of  the  ge- 
neral drainage  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys, 
with  the  expense  at  which  an  improved  drain- 
age  might  be  carried  out? — 1 have  already 
stated  that  the  cost  of  a first-class  sewer  of  the 
upright-sided  form  was  about  22s.  6d.  per  foot 
run.,  that  the  present  first-class  egg-shaped 
form  ordinarily  costs  about  14s.  2d.  per  loot 
run.,  and  that  I think  the  expense,  under  an 
entirely  different  system,  with  constant  sup- 
plies of  water  to  keep  the  sewers  clean,  might 
still  be  further  reduced  to  about  7s.  per  foot 
run.  for  the  larger  class  of  branch  sewers,  and 
to  about  6s.  4d.,  5s.  7d.>  5s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  4s. 

per  foot  run.  for  the  smaller  ones.” 

The  Commissioners  remark  : — “ When  it  is 
considered  that,  in  the  court  of  sewers  for  the 
chief  district,  that  for  Westminster  for  ex- 
ample, these  reductions  and  amendments  ol 
the  house-drains,  and  other  proposed  amend- 
ments, have  been  met  by  the  positive  opposition 
of  a large  minority  of  commissioners,  which  is 
sometimes  a majority,  whose  proceedings  art 
described  by  the  witnesses  and  displayed  ir 
their  acts, — when  the  important  results  of  tht 
regulated  application  of  supplies  of  water,  t( 
which  attention  was  directed  by  the  Com' 
missioners  of  Inquiry,  have  been  passed  ovei 
without  any  practical  notice,  not  only  in  this 
one  commission  but  in  every  other, — -it  will  b< 
perceived  how  slight  are  the  grounds  of  an; 
expectation  of  the  principle  of  action  in  ques 
tion  being  followed  (kit,  and  of  being  accu 
l ately  determined  and  upplied  by  these  autho 
rities  as  at  present  constituted.” 

The  surveyor  having  stated  that  without 
plan  and  system  of  levels  the  arrangement  o 
the  sewers  must  be  guess-work,  was  asked, 

“ Have  you  ever  represented  this  opinioi 
to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  repeatedly  ; hot 
in  court,  and  to  individual  commissioners  ou 
of  court.  About  two  years  ago,  I wrot 
an  article  in  The  Builder,  in  my  ow 
name,  in  which  I urged  that  no  more  wor 
should  be  done  until  the  actual  conditio 
of  the  sewers  was  ascertained,  and  a schem 
laid  down  for  their  entire  improvement.  Thi 
is  an  extract  from  that  article  : — 

“ ‘ It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  n 
more  work  should  be  commenced  until  th 
sizes  and  falls  of  all  the  sewers  have  bee 
determined  on,  and  re-arranged  according  t 
a regularly  graduated  scale ; and  I have  no  lies 
tationin  saying,  that  until  either  this  be  S' 
about  and  done,  or  they  be  entirely  rebuil 
there  are  very  many  lines  which  will  never  1 
any  other  than  elongated  and  filthy  rese 
voirs  or  cesspools,  the  matter  in  which  w 
be  continually  contaminating  the  atmo 
phere  with  its  deleterious  products.  The 
great  evils  require  immediate  reparatio 
which  should  not  be  done  piecemeal,  but  up< 
a well-organised  system  of  arrangement;  ai 
if  the  matter  he  taken  up,  as  I trust  it  wi 
the  cost  of  putting  the  whole  of  the  badl 
formed  sewers  into  a state  of  comparati 
efficiency  could  be  ascertained  without  gre 
difficulty.’  The  paper  containing  that  artic 
was  sent  to  the  court  by  the  editor  of  T i 
Builder.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  find, — 

“ That  it  is  expedient  that  a commission  f 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  metr 
polis  should  be  appointed,  with  a special  vi< 
to  such  measures,  and  with  aid  to  carry  tht 
out.” 

“ That  the  execution,  by  the  district  cou: 
of  commissioners,  of  large  works  of  draina 
or  sewerage,  without  reference  to  any  genei 
plan  or  survey,  involves  great  risk  of  erroneo 
and  imperfect  works,  and  waste  of  the  ral 
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hey  are  empowered  to  levy.”  And  they 
say, — 

“ For  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
saving  of  health  and  life,  by  early  carrying 
)ut  efficient  works  of  drainage, and  diminishing 
:he  mass  of  atmospheric  impurities,  by  which 
:he  public  health  is  depressed ; and  for  the 
prevention  of  expenditure  upon  inefficient 
vorks,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  an 
immediate  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Crown ; and 

That  the  several  commissions  appointed 
under  its  authority,  in  the  metropolis,  be 
recalled  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

That  the  law  of  sewers,  now  administered 
by  numerous  persons  in  these  separate  dis- 
tricts, be  confided  to  one  bodyof  commissioners 
For  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

That  to  ensure  executive  dispatch,  and 
abviate  that  weakening  of  responsibility  which 
arises  from  its  present  division  amongst  large 
bodies,  the  commissioners  should  be  limited 
n number,  and  competent — through  their 
known  attention  to  sanitary  improvement  — 
to  select  and  sustain  the  labours  of  paid  officers 
and  the  execution  of  works,  in  the  attainment 
of  this  their  proper  object.” 

“ Concurrently  with  the  immediate  works 
of  flushing  and  cleansing,  which  the  paid 
officers  may  be  enabled  to  carry  out,  we  expect 
that  the  first  work  which  a consolidated  com- 
mission must  see  the  necessity  of  directing  to 
be  proceeded  with  would  be  the  general  survey 
(of  the  metropolis)  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.” 

They  further  say: — “ It  has  appeared  to  be 
our  duty  to  state,  that  we  have  had  presented 
to  us  ground  of  exception  against  one  class  of 
appointments  to  these  commissions,  namely, 
that  of  surveyors,  of  architects  in  practice,  of 
builders,  traders,  agents,  and  professional  per- 
sons connected  with  building  operations  in 
their  respective  districts  and  the  report  is 
signed,  “ R.  Grosvenor, 

Edwin  Chadwick, 

T.  Southwood  Smith, 
Richard  Owen, 

Richard  Lambert  Jones.” 


FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION* 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  a small  number 
of  labourers,  the  field  of  art  has  now  become 
greatly  extended  ; the  world  is  again  tending 
towards  that  state  in  which  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  recognised  as  an  ingredient  of 
happiness,  and  an  important  aid  in  civilization. 

He  who  has  no  desire  to  surround  himself 
with  beautiful  works,  who  chooses,  for  example, 
that  cup  which  will  merely  contain  liquid, or  that 
chair  which  is  only  comfortable,  has  little  idea 
that  he  is  renouncing  one  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
not  less  calculated  for  his  enjoyment  than  any 
of  the  senses.  With  the  natural  love  of  beauty 
implanted,  he  chooses  to  bury  this  talent  in  the 
earth,  to  exist  in  the  state  of  him  to  whom 
returns  not 

“ Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn 
******* 

* * from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a universal  blank 
Of  Nature’s  works,  to  him  expunged  and 
razed, 

And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

But  such  is  the  state  in  which  doubtless 
many  are  yet  existing,  in  the  old  fallacy  that 
beauty  of  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sacrifice  of  utility,  or  in  a “haughty  igno- 
rance” of  the  attributes  of  art,  and  the  plea- 
sures to  which  they  are  capable  of  conducing. 
With  these  people,  every  consideration  which 
the  artist  deems  essential,  is  troublesome  : that 
which  answers  the  purpose  is  proclaimed  good 
enough, — although  some  evidence  of  an  attempt 
at  design  would  shew  that  they  are  not  as  in 
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mi  Introductory  Essay  on  Ornamental  Art.  By  W.  B.  Scott,  of 
tlie  Government  School  of  Desiirn,  N ewcastle.”  Illustrated  by  nearly 
600  figures  in  lithography.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  Parts  1— fi. 

2.  “ The  Practical  Furnishing.  Decorating,  and  Embellishing 
Assistant;  consisting  of  Original  Designs  in  the  Grecian,  Italian, 
Renaissance, Louis-quatorze,Gothic,Tudor,uud  Elizabethan  Styles 
of  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Work,  Stoves,  Ironwork,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Gloss,  China,  Clocks,  Pianofortes,  Silvcrwork,  Chandeliers, 
Monuments,  Epitaphs,  Stained-glass,  Marquetry,  iic.  Sc.  Inter- 
spersed with  Designs  executed  for  the  Royal  Palaces,  and  for  som 
of  the  principal  Mansions  of  the  Nobility  and  < .entry  and  Clul 
houses.”  By  Henry  Whitaker.  Fisher,  Son  and  Co.  Parts  1 — 11. 

3.  “ l'be  Practical  Cabinetmaker  and  Upholsterer's  Treasury  of 
Designs;  in  the  Grecian,  Itnlian,  Renaissance,  Louis-Quatorze, 
Gothic,  Tudor,  and  Elizabethan  Styles,  Sc.  &C.”  By  Henry 
Whitaker.  Fisher,  Sou  and  Co.  Parts  1—13. 
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different  to  elegance  of  effect  as  they  represent 
themselves.  It  is  not  understood  that  every 
amount  expended  upon  that  which  is  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  designed  for  the 
money,  is  ill-9pent.  Those  who,  with  our- 
selves, would  wish  to  see  the  bouses  of  our 
friends  furnished  with  such  articles  of  utility 
as  may,  in  all  cases,  shew  that  the  artist  has 
been  at  work,  have  with  this  section  of  the 
public  to  carry  on  the  usual  battle  against 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Like  other  labourers 
in  the  educational  movement,  our  prospect  is 
improving,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  alike 
are  amongst  those  who  are  blind  to  the  plea- 
sures which  might  reward  them,  and  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  self-interest.  But  our 
proselytes  are  not  so  much  required  from  the 
poor  and  the  generally  ignorant,  as  from  those 
who  are  of  reputed  education. 

It  is  perhaps  the  habit  of  mankind  to  under- 
value requirements  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
vocation  of  a few;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  who  are  not  artists  should  think 
lightly  of  the  intellect  of  one  who  can  make 
the  leg  of  a chair,  or  the  edge  of  a drapery, 
matter  of  serious  thought  and  attention.  But, 
purpose,  materials,  and  cost  being  considered, 
design  will  fail  in  that  which  should  be  its  chief 
object  and  result,  unless  it  contemplate  the 
very  highest  excellence  which  human  skill  can 
attain  : any  thing  which  can  aim  at  less  than 
perfection  according  to  the  premises,  is  in  fact 
bad  art.  Both  in  design  peculiarly  architectural, 
in  those  departments  of  the  art  which  embrace 
the  furnishing  and  embellishment  of  buildings, 
and  in  every  branch  of  ornamental  and  indus- 
trial art,  it  is  essential  that  the  general  public 
should  be  brought  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  who  in  number  possibly  are  the  minority, 
just  as  a similar  deference  is  shewn  for  other 
opinions,  springing  from  the  peculiar  vocation 
of  any  other  body  of  professors. — Your  hos- 
pitable friend,  who  “ invites  to  dine,”  is  not 
satisfied  if  he  set  before  his  guests  juice  of  the 
grape  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  would 
pronounce  excellent,  but  caters  for  your  discri- 
minating palate,  that  appreciates  the  excellence 
of  a particular  vintage.  And,  if  he  has  thus  a 
consideration  for  your  enjoyment,  it  would  at 
least  be  consistent  to  minister  also  to  the  gra- 
tification of  your  intellectual  taste.  But,  if  your 
friend, when  dining  in  private,  for  wine  of 
Oporto  should  substitute  blacking  of  Day  and 
Martin,  you  might  not  be  able  to  question  his 
right  to  take  whatever  he  found  digestible,  but 
you  would  feel  interested  about  him, say  foronce, 
there  was  “ no  accounting  for  taste,”  but  reso- 
lutely protest  against  his  inviting  others  to  his 
banquets.  So,  in  intellectual  taste,  we  may  not 
have  the  power  to  convince  all,  at  once,  of  the 
extent  to  which  theysacrificethe  giftsof  Nature, 
by  denying  themselves  enjoyments  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  a love  of  beauty  and  of  art,  but 
their  right  to  inflict  pain  upon  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  these  emotions,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  acquirement  of  these  pleasures  by 
others  who  may  now  be  ignorant  of  them,  is  a 
point  which  there  might  be  sufficient  reason 
for  contending. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
such  a conviction  is  approaching,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  beauty,  to  civilize  and  refine,  to  exert 
its  intended  function  in  the  economy  of  the 
world,  will  he  found,  not  only  in  the  works  to 
which  art  has  been  hitherto  supposed  restricted, 
but  as  it  was  once,  in  every  object  of  household 
utility.  For  such  a result  schools  of  design 
were  instituted,  and  to  which  many  recent 
efforts  have  contributed. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  people  will  hazard 
an  opinion  upon  a painting,  a statue,  or  a build- 
ing, with  confidence,  which  they  would  shrink 
from  in  any  other  question  requiring  the  pos- 
session of  peculiar  attainments.  But  this  is  in  a 
much  greater  degree  the  case  in  other  branches 
of  design,  forming  the  subject  of  the  works  now 
before  us,  in  which  it  is  with  6ome  difficulty 
that  the  world  recognizes  the  presence  of  art. 
Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
correct  views  should  be  communicated  by  all 
those  who  attempt  to  direct  these  branches  of 
art  in  the  early  stages  of  their  renewed  pro- 
gress, lest,  through  well-intended  but  miscon- 
ceived efforts,  mistakes  should  arise  which  may 
prevent  art  becoming  what  is  hoped  for.  It  is 
true  that  correct  principles  of  design,  difficult 
of  discovery  as  they  are  confessed  to  be  in 
architecture,  are  still  more  difficult  in  the  de- 
partment of  art  called  “ornamental  and  in- 
. dustrial,”  In  architecture,  for  modern  purposes 
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the  extent  to  which  consistency  of  style,  and 
observance  of  precedent  should  be  carried,  to 
the  end  that  the  result  may  gratify  the  mind, 
arc  points  upon  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  sug- 
gest queries  than  to  find  definite  answers.  But 
in  articles  of  furniture,  and  in  other  branches 
of  industrial  art,  the  demand  for  novelty  can 
scarcely  be  held  otherwise  than  paramount, 
even  when  rules  and  principles  may  be  clear, 
and  possibly  conflicting  with  it.  In  architec- 
ture, whilst  the  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
genius  are  of  great  extent  in  comparison  with 
the  opportunities  of  using  them,  and  where 
combinations  of  forms  previously  known,  and 
even  familiar,  can  be  made  to  assume  all  the 
beauty,  and  be  worthy  of  all  the  praise  of  ex- 
cellent works,  when  governed  by  the  hand  of 
genius, — in  furniture,  there  is  a public  demand 
for  something  which  is  far  nearer  to  be  assi- 
milated to  change  of  fashion  in  dress.  How- 
ever much  an  artist  may  desire  to  influence  the 
taste  of  his  country,  or  his  time,  to  a certain 
extent  he  must  follow  it;  and  in  this  way  we 
deem  that  he  has  no  choice  but  to  minister  to 
the  passion  for  novelty,  wherever  it  may  exist. 
In  elevations  of  buildings,  though  invention  is 
far  too  little  regarded,  it  is  right  to  estimate 
that  quality  as  merely  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
architectural  designer,  and  which  can  better  be 
dispensed  with  than  outline,  proportion,  fitness, 
character,  and  expression,  although  governing 
the  arrangement  of  known  forms.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  design  in  furniture,  presents  us  with  a 
multitude  of  changes,  and  to  properly  allocate 
some  of  these  in  their  chronological  order,  is 
occasionally  a task,  in  which  the  cotempora- 
neous  architectural  style  affords  no  suggestion. 

Still,  whether  it  becomes  the  artist  to  pay  that 
deference  to  the  wants  of  manufacturers  which 
seems  to  be  required,  or  whether  the  unceas- 
ing demand  for  novelty  he  allowable  in  a 
branch  of  art  which  has  not  the  stability  nor 
the  dignity  of  that  which  belongs  to  buildings, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  rules,  by  which  the  forms  of  articles  of 
utility,  or  of  decoration,  may  be  governed.  We 
believe,  then,  first,  that  whatever  form  will  in- 
terfere with  the  actual  purpose  in  an  article  of 
utility,  will  be  unsatisfactory,  as  part  of  a work 
of  art;  and,  also,  that  the  purpose  should  he 
evident.  The  form  of  an  article  of  furniture, 
or  of  any  utensil,  should  be,  both  actually  and 
obviously,  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose it  has  to  serve,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
is  not  till  those  requirements  have  been  satis- 
fied that  art  comes  into  consideration.  As  we 
happen  to  have  said  more  than  a year  ago, — 
“ The  type  in  objects  of  useful  and  ornamental 
[conjoined],  is  less  readily  explained  than  in 
those  of  fine  art,  and  may  he  considered  to  be 
rather  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  utility. 
Consequently,  the  forms  of  those  objects  must 
always  be  such,  as  it  is  at  once  evident  are 
best  fitted  for  the  main  end.  The  forms  of 
nature  and  the  rules  of  art  are  rather  the 
matters  engrafted  upon  this  principle,  than 
olviotis  in  the  design.  The  useful  end  should 
be  completely  fulfilled,  and  without  danger 
of  misconception.”  “ All  mermaids  which 
turn  out  to  he  taper-stands,  flowers  which  are 
curtain-holders,  and  bunches  of  leaves  which 
are  jugs,  candelabra,  or  hat-pegs,  we  take  t* 
originate  from  entirely  erroneous  views.” 
We  know  that  cups  have  been  dug  up  at  Pom- 
peii, and  elsewhere,  which  take  the  form  of 
grotesque  heads  ; and  we  know  that  a theory, 
the  reverse  of  ours,  which  would  make  a flower 
serve  the  purpose  of  a candlestick,  or  disguise 
the  actual  use  under  some  other  form,  is  appa- 
rently sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  an- 
cients, and  is  much  in  vogue  now.  Bur,  how- 
ever beautiful  the  works  which  might  be  shown 
to  us  as  models,  and  as  arguments  against  us, 
they  are  beautiful  only  for  what  they  represent, 
not  for  what  they  really  are.  The  case  pre- 
sented to  the  designer  for  solution  was  this  — 
to  produce  a cup,  or  whatever  object  might  be 
intended,  which  would  answer  the  usual  pur- 
pose of  a cup  completely ; and,  secondly, 
to  invest  the  form  with  those  attributes  of 
beauty,  of  which  the  object  was  susceptible. 
But,  if  one  who  wanted  to  drink  were  uncer- 
tain what  utensil  had  the  capacity  he  required, 
the  design  failed  in  one  of  the  most  important 
stipulations.  The  work  might  be  beautiful 
as  a design,  but  clearly,  the  solution  of  the 
case  presented  to  the  designer  had  not  been 
approached.  In  this  way,  some  of  the  designs 
for  Felix  Summerly’s  “Art-Manufactures  ” are 
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mistakes,  which  are  much  to  be  regretted,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  the  result  of  an  endea- 
vour to  extend  the  influence  of  art  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  we  have  attached  so  much 
importance,  and  are  many  of  them,  beautiful. 
Our  able  contemporary,  the  Athenceum,  adopt- 
ing much  the  same  line  of  argument  as 
that  we  have  quoted,  says,  in  remarking 
upon  these  “art-manufactures,” — “A  cabbage- 
leaf  in  crockery,  though  as  cunningly  wrinkled 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  the  Margravine 
Sybillaof  Baden’s  collection,  makes — tried  by 
this  principle — an  ineligible  vegetable  dish.” 
“ Nor  is  the  most  exquisitely  enamelled  calla 
or  datura,  convolvulus  bell  or  honeysuckle 
tube,  in  taste  when  to  be  employed  as  a 
bouquet-holder.”  As  regards  all  such  things 
— “ there  is  a touch  of  the  practical  joke  in 
the  best  of  them  ;” — “ while  we  have  fancy 
we  must  also  have  probability.”  “ The  pro- 
fessed design  is,”  ‘ ‘to  make  what  is  convenient 
also  beautiful.  In  this  scheme,  then,  the  uti- 
lity comes  first — the  art  is  subsidiary.  If  the 
convenience  be  lost  sight  of,  the  scheme  is 
reversed — and  though  things  very  beautiful  in 
themselves  may  be  produced,  it  is  in  a new 
intention.” 

We  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  enter  thus 
deeply  into  general  questions  affecting  what — 
there  is  much  ground  for  hoping — will  become 
a popular  branch  of  art,  because  the  works 
before  us  are  not  the  only  channels  by  which 
its  salutary  influences  and  its  mercantile 
value  have  been  made  matters  for  national 
consideration.  Much  dissatisfaction  as  there 
may  be  still  reason  to  feel  with  the  present 
state  of  schools  of  design,  much  good  has  even 
now  arisen  from  these  institutions,  if  only  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  many  individuals  to 
departments  of  art,  the  existence  of  which,  as 
far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  was  forgotten. 
The  work  first  upon  our  list  is  that  which 
seems  of  most  pretension,  and  might,  if  well 
executed,  have  proved  of  great  service  : it 

professes  to  be  comprised  of  designs  selected 
from  the  best  French  and  German  ornament- 
alists.  Though  most  of  the  representations 
have  the  appearance  of  selections,  we  arc  not 
informed  where  the  originals  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  work  is  altogether  very  far  inferior 
to  the  well-known  French  works,  of  which  it 
is  apparently  an  imitation:  generally  the  se- 
lections are  by  no  means  judicious,  and  the 
drawing  what  we  have  no  toleration  for,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Scott’s  preliminary 
essay  on  ornamental  art,  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  design,  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  gentleman 
disclaims  any  participation  in  the  illustration 
part. — The  author  of  the  other  works  on  fur- 
niture, has  been  employed  in  designing  for 
Osborne  House,  the  Conservative  Club,  and 
at  other  places.  II is  work,  though  consisting 
entirely  of  designs,  displays  considerable  no- 
velty, and  has  a practical  character  which  will 
render  it  more  useful  to  decorators  than  many 
books  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  con- 
sult. Such  works,  moreover,  have  few  merits 
of  any  kind  to  recommend  them,  and  even 
some  which  have  been  very  lately  published 
are  of  comparatively  little  service,  and  several 
in  which  the  designs  are  practicable,  are  en- 
tirely deficient  in  good  taste.  Of  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
two  works,  the  last  on  the  list  is  confined  to 
cabinet-maker’s  and  upholsterer’s  work,  and 
includes  the  designs  for  work  of  this  kind, 
previously  given  in  the  more  general  collec- 
tion. The  author  is  evidently  an  accomplished 
draughtsman,  and  has  introduced  many  natural 
objects  with  great  taste,  although  in  the  en- 
deavour to  get  beauty  of  design,  even  he  is  not 
tree  from  the  common  mistake  of  designing 
what,  if  not  impracticable,  would  be  found  iif- 
convenient  to  keep  clean,  and  liable  to  he 
broken.  This  is  the  case  in  a conch  in  the 
“ renaissance  ” style,  where  the  pendant  fruit 
and  tendrils  would  require  a good  carver  to  exe- 
cute, and  even  under  the  hand  of  the  most 
careful  domestic,  would  hardly  remain  entire 
till  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Projecting  or- 
naments on  the  front,  too,  which  are  liable  to  be 
in  the  way  of  a person  sitting,  are  objection- 
able, and  in  the  present  instance  the  unity  of 
the  design  would  be  greater  were  the  orna- 
ment in  question  omitted.— Window  cornices 
should,  if  possible,  give  the  idea  of  supporting 
and  containing  the  curtains  which  hang  from 
them  : in  the  house  dining-room  at  the  Con- 
servative Club  this  is  well  managed,  but  in  the 


Baron  do  Goldsmid’s  ball-room  the  cornice  is 
merely  festoons  of  leaves,  from  which  the  val- 
lance  descends.  The  window  cornice  designed 
for  Crewe  Hall  is  called  Elizabethan,  but  has 
all  the  outline  of  the  Louis- Quatorze  style. 

In  designing  forfurniture,tobe  adapted  to  old 
buildings,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
complete  accordance  of  style  between  the 
building  and  all  its  accessories,  but  in  new 
buildings,  the  extent  to  which  good  taste  in 
design  is  assisted  by  observance  of  particular 
style,  is  a matter  on  which  it  is  hazardous  to 
give  a hasty  opinion.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  not 
been  unsuccessful  in  any  style,  if  we  except  the 
Gothic,  in  which  he  has  shown  us  very  few 
designs  ; and  in  comparing  some  of  his  “ re- 
naissance ” designs  with  those  which  are  called 
“ Elizabethan,”  or  with  “ Italian,”  we  see  how 
difficult  it  is  for  one  individual  to  catch  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each,  where  shades 
of  distinction  are  matters  of  nicety. 

There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  furniture  for 
which  cabinet-makers  have  greater  difficulty 
in  procuring  good  designs,  than  for  chairs  ; 
consequently,  although  plenty  of  designs  have 
been  published,  those  which  can  be  executed 
have  in  most  cases  to  be  made  in  the  “ shop.” 
Mr.  Whitaker’s  designs  appear,  however,  to 
be  an  exception,  and  the  legs  in  several  in- 
tances,  evince  really  excellent  taste. 

In  many  of  the  designs,  the  author  has  per- 
haps fallen  into  the  error  to  which  all 
are  so  liable,  viz.,  designing  with  an  excess  of 
decoration.  This  is  objectionable,  perhaps  not 
so  much  on  account  of  cost,  as  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  real  artist- work  men,  a class 
which  has  yet  to  be  created  in  England,  and 
to  whose  institution  wo  would  gladly  contri- 
bute. 

Mr.  Whitaker’s  works  will,  we  think,  do  much 
to  aid  the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to 
improve  the  arts  of  design,  and  will  no  doubt 
prove  acceptable  to  manufacturers,  who  are 
generally  anxious  to  execute  what  is  in  good 
taste,  but  have  hitherto  lacked  the  means  which 
the  publication  of  a better  class  of  books  than 
has  hitherto  been  in  their  hands,  will  afford 
them.  When  good  principles  of  decorative 
art  have  become  fixed,  and  artists  properly 
imbued  with  them  are  numerous,  we  should 
rather  urge,  as  in  all  parallel  cases,  that  the 
artist  he  applied  to  in  the  first  instance. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  WROUGHT- IRON 
BEAMS  OR  GIRDERS. 

The  construction  of  iron  girders,  especially 
for  bridges,  occupies  much  attention  at  this 
moment:  a Government  Commission  of  Inquiry 
on  the  subject  is  now  sitting,  as  our  readers 
know, — experiments  are  going  on  in  various 
quarters, — and  improvements  are  suggested 
everyday.  Cast-iron  is  a valuable  material  ; 
but  where  the  span  is  large, — great  weights  are 
topass, — and  much  vibration  maybe  expected, — 
caution  is  required  in  its  employment  as  a 
girder. 

We  have  often  urged  on  the  attention  of 
Government  the  importance  of  offering  pre- 
miums, with  a view  to  improvement  in  the 
rolling  of  beams.  If  this  were  done,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  cost  of  wrought- Iron 
girders  would  speedily  be  lessened  and  their 
use  be  more  general. 

The  difficulty  of  mal  <ing  cast  and  wrought- 
iron  act  in  concert  is  great  : by  the  way  in 
which  it  has  up  to  this  time  been  effected, 
harm  instead  of  good  has  been  done.  The 
Government  engineers,  appointed  to  report  on 
the  failure  of  the  Dee-bridge,  said  : — “ That 
the  bridge  was  of  sufficient  strength,  if  the 
cast  and  wrought- iron  be  supposed  to  act  to- 
gether,—each  taking  its  equal  proportion  of  the 
strain. 

That  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ensuring 
the  joint  action  ; and  that,  if  this  is  a part  of 
the  principle  of  the  bridge,  wc  do  not  approve 
of  it.  11 

I hut  neither  the  wrought  nor  the  cast-iron, 
taken  separately,  was  sufficient  for  perfect 
stability ; and  that,  to  have  ensured  this,  the 
cast-iron  girders  alone  should  have  been  of 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  whole  weight, 
with  an  ample  allowance  for  various  circum- 
stances which  we  have  explained.” 

I he  Commissioners  of  Railways,  after  con- 
sidering the  report,  from  which  the  above  is 
extracted,  thought  it  their  duty  “to  call  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the 


uncertainty  which  at  present  exists  respecting 
the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  in  employ- 
ing iron,  but  more  particularly  cast-iron,  in 
engineering  works.  Although  the  facts  which 
have  been  collected,  and  the  principles  which 
arc  acknowledged,  may  have  proved  sufficient 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  the  application 
of  iron  to  works  which  are  not  exposed  to  an 
action  differing  materially  from  the  steady  load, 
yet  there  appears  to  be  great  doubt  whether 
the  experimental  data  and  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples at  present  known  are  adequate  to  guide 
them  in  designing  iron  bridges,  when  these 
aro  to  be  traversed  by  loads  of  extraordinary 
weight  with  great  velocities.  When  exposed 
to  the  rapid  motion  of  railway  trains  the 
structure  should  be  capable  of  sustaining,  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  any  part,  the  concus-"1 
sions  which  any  irregularity  may  occasion, 
and  the  vibratory  action  which  a rapid  alterna- 
ting change  of  condition  must  produce.  The 
commissioners  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
most  eminent  engineers  of  the  present  day,  as 
to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to  be  given 
to  railway  girders  of  iron,  to  resist  the  com- 
bined  action  of  the  several  forces  to  which  they  ! 
arc  subject  during  the  transit  of  trains;  and 
until  the  subject  has  been  further  investigated, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  having  sufficient 
data  for  their  secure  guidance.” 

The  uselessness  of  tension-rods,  as  usually 
applied,  has  been  conclusively  shewn  in  our 
pages.  We  look  with  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  the  girder-commissioners’  inquiry. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Fielder,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Baker,  of  Stangate,  has  taken  out 
a twofold  patent; — first,  for  the  construction 
of  girders  entirely  of  wrought-iron ; and, 
secondly,  “ of  girders  of  wrought  and  cast-iron 
riveted  together,  by  which  means  (says  the 
inventor)  their  co-operation  i3  secured  in  a ' 
manner  which  the  systems  heretofore  adverted  } 
to  have  evidently  failed  to  accomplish.” 

One  that  we  saw  consisted  of  top  and  hot-  j 
tom  flanges  (10  inches  wide  and  1 inch  thick),  j 
of  welded  plates,  and  a rib,  2 ft.  8 in.  high  ami  ■ 
eight-twelfths  of  an  inch  thick,  of  three  pieces,  j 
secured  and  riveted  at  the  heading  joints.  'The  j 
flanges  were  secured  by  inch  rivets  to  the  rib,  1 
by  means  of  an  angle-iron  on  each  side,  >§fhs 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  girder,  with  a1  bearing  \ 
of  31  feet  4 inches,  had  been  subjected,  it  was 
said,  to  a proof  of  150  tons  on  the  centre,  I 
without  injury  to  the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  the  | 
deflection  being  1 inch.  180  tons  were  assumed 
to  be  the  breaking  weight,  one-half  of  which,  j 
or  00  tons,  the  patentee  considers  might  be  1 
taken  as  the  working  weight. 

In  respect  of  girders  made  of  wrought  and  j 
cast-iron  together,  the  patentee  states,  that  he  1 
riveted  to  the  bottom  flange  of  a girder  which  | 
had  been  broken  in  the  middle,  a piece  ;>f  1 

wrought-iron  8 inches  by  -|ths  of  an  inch,  and  I 
then  proved  it  to  22-4  tons  without  injury  to  its  ] 
elasticity.  The  bearing  was  20  feet ; the  I 
height  of  the  broken  girder  was  1 foot  8'iu’chcs.  1 
Another  piece  of  wrought-iron,  8 inches  by  I 
-£ths  of  an  inch*  was  then  added  in  the  centre  1 
only,  about  3 feet  long,  and  the  girder  was  then  1 
proved  to  52£  tons. 

The  next  experiment  was  upon  a cast  iron  J 
girder,  the  breaking  weight  of  which,  by  3 
llodgkinson’s  rule,  would  be  20.V  tons.  “It  ; 
was  proved  to  15  tons  without  loss  of  elasticity,  1 
and  then  us  far  as  IBj},  where  a permanent  set  •, 
of  116th  inch  took  place,  the  total  deflexion 
having  been  7-lGths  bare.  Here  it  is  supposed  ^ 
that  the  metal  was  in  some  degree  injured.  A 
wrought-iron  bottom  flange,  6 by  f,  which,  by  3 
the  patentee’s  rule, would  be  l4.1-5lh  tons  work- 
ing power,  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  the  j 
compound  girder  thus  created  was  proved  to 
30  tons,  with  the  same  deflexion  as  took  place  1 
before  the  wrought  iron  addition,  with  aloud 
of  1 8f  Ions,  but  in  this  instance  without  injury  ' 
to  its  elasticity.” 

We  subjoin  a few  joltings  on  the  subject  of  i 
girders  from  various  sources: — Captain  Cod- 
dington’s  report  on  the  bridges  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line  has  been  before  us  for  some  time.  I 
From  his  description  of  those  constructed  with, 
cast-iron  girders  we  learn,  that  fifteen  of  these  J 
do  not  exceed  30  feet  opening;  four  others 
vary  between  35  feet  and  37  foot  6 inches;  1 
every  girder  was  proved  at  the  foundry — the 
proof  always  extending  to  half  the  calculated 
breaking  weight.  The  deflection  on  the  largest 
of  these  girder  bridges,  with  a train  of  three 
of  the  heaviest  engines  coupled  together,  was  \ 
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half-an-inch.  Iron  girder  bridges  exist  on 
every  railway  in  the  kingdom  ; and  be  consi- 
ders that  up  to  a span  between  35  and  40  feet, 
a flat  cast-iron  girder,  of  strength  calculated 
to  the  usual  formula,  affords  security  as  a rail- 
way bridge.  With  respect  to  the  compound 
girders,  similar  to  those  over  the  Dee  at  Ches- 
ter, there  are  six  bridges,  with  girders  in  three 
castings,  bolted  together  at  the  flanges,  clipped 
underneath,  and  strengthened  by  massive 
wrought-iron  rods,  forming  an  inverted  truss. 
There  are  two  over  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal — span,  54  feet  3 inches;  one  over  the 
turnpike-road,  57  feet;  one  over  the  Coventry 
Canal,  GO  feet ; one  over  the  Oxford  Canal, 
44  feet ; and  one  over  the  River  Tame,  70  feet 
6pan.  The  latter  bridge  has  had  a double  row 
of  piles  driven  in  the  bed  of  the  river  under 
each  of  the  joining  flanges  of  the  girders; 
these  piles  are  connected  at  the  heads  by  cup 
sills,  extending  under  the  girders,  and  the  in- 
terval between  them  and  the  girders  is  made 
good  with  wedges— thus  dividing  each  span 
into  three  spans,  and  covered  by  u girder  cal- 
culated equal  to  three  times  the  span  : he  has 
no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  bridge.  The  other  five  range 
between  50  and  GO  feet;  and  assuming  that 
these  compound  girders,  including  their  ten- 
sion rods,  are  only  half  more  in  strength  than 
the  calculated  beam,  they  fully  come  up  to  the 
proportions  hitherto  considered  safe  by  emi- 
nent engineers.  In  testing  these  girders,  there 
was  but  a deflection  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  on  a span  of  GO  feet.  lie  remarks,— “ In 
the  same  manner  that  1 consider  experience  to 
have  proved  the  sufficiency  of  a simple  girder 
up  to  40  feel,  I consider  it  has  also  proved 
the  sufficiency  of  the  compound  girders  up  to 

70  feet.” Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Corbyn’s  Hall 

Iron- Works,  has  patented  a new  method  of 
trussing  cast-iron  girders,  in  which  the  rigid 
trusses  heretofore  employed  are  abandoned, 
and  elastic  ones  substituted.  The  Mining 
Journal  attempts  to  describe  it,  by  supposing 
u girder  of  considerable  length,  formed  of 
three  sections,  bolted  together,  through  flanges 
at  the  end  of  each,  in  the  usual  manner.  Mr. 
Gibbons  now  introduces  beneath  the  centre 
section  a powerful  spring,  made  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  bearing  springs  of  railway  carriages, 
with  the  convex  side  abutting  on  the  girder  ; 
and  wrought-iron  truss-rods  are  fastened  to 
each  end  of  this  spring,  and  bolted  up  tight 
to  flanges,  cast  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  two 
outer  sections  of  the  girder.  Where  the 
girders  are  of  considerable  width,  a number 
of  springs  may  be  used,  ranged  side  by  side  ; 
or  smaller  springs  may  be  used,  and  placed 
two  together,  with  their  concave  faces  inwards, 
one  under  each  joint  of  the  sections  of  girder, 
and  one  in  the  centre,  trussed  up  tight  by  sus- 
pension rods. 


THE  GOODWIN  SANDS  ONCE  MORE! 

‘ He  will  surely  be  mad  who  makes  another 
attempt  to  raise  a beacon-light  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,’  was  the  ejaculation  of  a despairing 
cotemporary  on  the  failure  there  of  the  late 
attempt  to  ‘ rule  the  waves,’  and  ‘build  upon 
the  sand,’ — two  formidable  and  daring  enough, 
if  not  foolhardy,  projects,  as,  in  an  unqualified 
sense,  they  certainly  would  have  been  : but  in 
truth  the  late  attempt  at  the  Goodwin  Sands 
was  not  an  attempt  to  do  the  one  of  these 
mighty  deeds,  by  aid  of  the  other,  at  all,  but  a 
bold  and  ingenious  endeavour  to  rule  the  shift- 
ing sands  themselves,  by  piercing  them  through 
and  through,  and  nailing  them  down,  as  it 
were,  to  the  solid  rock  below,  even  though  at 
u depth  of  three-and-thirty  feet  beneath  their 
shifting  surface.  Such  was  and  is  the  hopeful 
scheme  of  which  we,  some  weeks  since,  gave 
to  the  readers  of  The  Builder  our  own  ideas, 
aloug  with  particulars  furnished  by  one  who 
had  carefully  examined  the  details  ; and  we  are 
lad  to  perceive  that  our  remarks  have  already 
een  suggestive,  and  that  a modification  of 
Dr.  Potts’s  attempt  to  pierce  the  sands  to  the 
bottom,  in  connection  with  other  and  engi- 
neering means  of  taking  more  or  less  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  anticipated  success  of  such  an 
attempt,  on  what  may  be  called  a great  scale  or 
compass,  to  pierce,  by  pneumatic  tubes,  to  the 
bottom  of  these  sands,  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, with  the  view  of  once  more  even  daring, 
with  us,  to  renew  the  ‘mad  ’ attempt  to  strip 


this  too  long  celebrated  terror  to  our  seafaring 
fellow-men  of  all  its  horrors. 

In  the  Mining  Journal  of  Saturday  last,  Mr. 
George  Shepherd,  C.E.,  presents  the  details, 
with  plans,  of  such  a suggestion.  He  proposes 
“ to  construct  a wrought-iron  cylinder  of  say 
three-eighths-of-an-inch  boiler-plate-iron,  of 
30  feet  diameter,  which  would  give  a sufficient 
base  for  a lighthouse  of  120  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  Such  a light  would  be  seen  at  a 
suitable  distance.  The  cylinder  should  be 
made  into  sections  of  4 feet  in  length,  and 
should  be  fitted  up  on  shore  with  the  greatest 
care.  A stage  could  be  made  on  piles,  driven 
into  the  sand,  and  the  whole  well  braced  to- 
gether. Having  adjusted  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, 1G  feet  of  the  cylinder  could  be 
put  together,  suspended  between  four  lighters  ; 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  a small  steamer,  could 
be  towed  into  its  intended  position,  and  there 
lowered  into  the  sands.  Having  fixed  and  se- 
cured the  first  portion  of  the  cylinder  to  low- 
water  mark,  the  remaining  sections  could  bo 
floated  oft'  in  the  same  manner.  The  joints 
being  previously  prepared,  each  section  could 
be  screwed  together,  and  sunk  to  the  required 
depth,  in  a short  time.  In  case  it  was  found 
that  the  cylinder  had  not  sunk  to  the  required 
depth,  I should  resort  to  Dr.  Potts’s  atmo- 
spheric pile-driving  system,  by  which  means 
the  cylinder  could  be  forced  down  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  The  next  plan  of  operation 
would  be  to  drive  the  external  piles  [in  a circle, 
surrounding  the  great  central  pile,  tube,  or 
cylinder],  also  by  Dr.  Potts’s  system,  the 
whole  well  braced  together.  When  the  pile- 
diiving  is  completed,  the  sand  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  piles  should  be  taken  out  as 
deep  as  possible,  with  the  bag  and  spoon  ap- 
paratus ; and  the  space  thus  excavated  should 
be  immediately  refilled  with  the  best  concrete, 
which  would  entirely  protect  the  foundation 
against  every  storm.  The  cylinder  being  so 
far  perfectly  secured,  a few  ship  pumps  could 
be  fixed  inside  to  pump  out  the  water  ; and, 
in  order  then  to  secure  the  cylinder  against 
the  external  pressure,  a [temporary]  process 
of  timbering  should  be  resorted  to. 

After  having  pumped  out  the  water,  and 
well  secured  the  cylinder  against  the  external 
pressure,  the  sand  inside  the  cylinder  could  be 
taken  out,  and  the  same  process  of  timbering 
repeated  every  5 feet,  until  the  whole  of  the 
sand  is  excavated  to  the  chalk  formation.  The 
sand  being  excavated,  the  concrete  foundation 
for  the  lighthouse  should  be  put  in  without 
delay.  The  concrete  being  set  in  one  mass, 
the  stone  work  could  be  commenced  ; and,  as 
the  stonework  rises  inside  the  cylinder,  the 
timber  could  be  taken  out.  The  stonework 
should  be  of  the  strongest  construction,  and 
every  block  well  bound  together. 

All  works  of  this  nature  should  be  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  While 
the  apparatus  lies  in  readiness  on  shore, 
the  cylinder  could  be  quickly  sunk  into  its 
position,  and  perfectly  secured  by  piles  and 
concrete  in  a few  months.  In  case  of  storm, 
or  bad  weather,  it  would  be  only  requisite  to 
let  the  water  into  the  cylinder,  to  counter- 
balance the  external  pressure  of  the  waves,  and 
which  could  be  easily  removed,  when  the  storm 
had  abated.  This  plan  of  effecting  a firm 
foundation  for  lighthouses  is  not  only  applicable 
to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  can  be  extended  to 
all  bars  of  rivers,  and  other  places  where  a 
light  is  required  to  warn  the  mariner  of 
danger.” 


Builders’  Association  at  Liverpool. — 
In  consequence  of  what  has  been  conceived  to 
be  the  needlessly  arbitrary  and  costly  regula- 
tions of  the  local  sanitary  bill,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  council’s  committee  of 
health,  supported  as  they  in  general  are  by 
the  magistrates  even  in  cases  where  appeal,  it 
is  thought,  would  lead  to  a reversal  of  their 
decisions,  an  association  has  been  established, 
according  to  a correspondent  of  the  Albion , 
not  with  any  adverse  feeling  towards  those 
sanitary  measures  which  must  rather  benefit 
the  property  of  house  proprietors  and  builders 
in  general  than  the  contrary,  but  simply  for 
mutual  protection  against  oppressive  measures 
and  decisions  by  a general  defrayment  of  the 
costs  of  appeal,  &c.,  in  cases  which  affect 
the  interests  of  the  body  at  large  and  not  of 
individuals  merely. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  a meeting  on  the  17th  ult.  a commu- 
nication was  read  by  Mr.  Briant,  “ On  his 
plan  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  a 
break  of  gauge,  and  of  uniting  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauge  railways.”  Mr.  Briant 
commenced  his  paper  by  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  the  two  gauges  in  this  country,  and  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the 
various  plans,  viz.,  the  telescopic  axles  for  the 
wheels,  the  shifting  from  the  carriages  of  one 
gauge  to  that  of  another,  laying  down  double"* 
lines  of  rails,  &c.  He  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe his  own  plan,  which  is  as  follows: — At 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  gauges  a plat- 
form is  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  rails, 
the  carriages  are  then  to  be  placed  upon  wheels, 
the  two  ends  of  the  a^les  of  which  are  to  be 
made  as  male  screws  ; on  the  centre  of  the 
axle  a pinion  wheel  is  to  be  fixed,  and  under 
it,  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  a 
lever,  upon  the  upper  side  of  which  is  a rack, 
and  at  the  lower  end  an  anti-friction  roller. 
The  naves  of  the  wheels  are  to  extend  under 
the  carriage  in  the  form  of  a female  screw, 
to  receive  the  axles.  By  this  arrangement, 
while  the  train  is  travelling  on  the  narrow 
gauge  the  wheels  would  be  screwed  up  to  the 
required  width,  the  racked  lever  hanging 
loosely  under  the  pinion  wheel,  and  the  axle 
would  turn  with  the  wheels — but  when  the  train 
reached  the  point  of  junction  the  lever  would 
be  caught  up  by  the  platform  (which  is  to  be 
forty  yards  long),  and  with  it  the  rack.  The 
axle  would  thus  be  prevented  from  turning,  by 
the  pinion  wheel  and  rack  ; and  the  wheels, 
from  the  weight  of  carriage  passengers,  lug- 
gage, &c.,  pressing  upon  thorn,  would  imme- 
diately begin  to  unwind  the  screw,  which,  by 
the  time  the  carriage  has  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  platform,  will  have  extended  the 
axle  to  the  required  width  : the  lever  would 
drop  and  free  the  pinion- wheel,  and  the  axle 
would  then  turn  with  the  wheels  us  before. 
The  wheels  are  kept  in  their  position  when 
unwound  by  coupling  rods:  in  backing  the 
train  the  screw  is  prevented  from  acting  by 
means  of  a stop  fixed  to  the  carriage,  and 
blocking  the  axle.  A working  model  was  ex- 
hibited.— The  second  communication  read  was 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Hoare,  “ On  a railway  telegraph 
and  alarum  to  be  used  as  a means  of  commu- 
nicating between  the  guard  and  driver  of  rail- 
way carriages.”  The  plan  proposed  is  that  a 
screw  of  rods  should  be  passed  through  the 
carriages  of  a train  and  united  at  their  extre- 
mities by  a telescope-joint,  so  as  to  allow  of 
extension  and  contraction.  The  rods  being 
made  with  a universal  joint,  admit  of  a rotary 
motion — the  only  motion  which  a railway  train 
has  not.  At  the  end  of  the  rod,  on  the  guard’s 
carriage,  is  a crank,  which,  when  the  rod  is 
turned,  comes  in  contact  with  a hammer,  and 
causes  it  to  strike  a bell.  A signal  is  then  to 
be  raised,  indicating  the  carriage  from  which 
the  signal  is  made.  The  guard  will  then  im- 
mediately ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  the  train  should  be  stopped,  (?)  and  if  so,  by 
turning  the  rod  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
what  the  person  signalling  had  done,  will  ring 
another  bell  at  the  driver’s  end  of  the  train, 
or  sound  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 


New  Gas  Engine. — An  engine,  on  a new 
principle,  has  been  invented  by  a Mr.  Perry, 
of  Herkiman,  and  is  now  in  operation  at  the 
store  of  Mr.  Samuel  Perry,  in  Front-street, 
near  Whitehall,  and  evinces  an  astonishing 
■power  in  proportion  to  the  minute  quantity  of 
material  from  which  the  power  is  produced. 
The  machinery  consists,  in  part,  of  a cylinder, 
piston,  pitman,  flywheel,  and  governor;  in  thii 
respect  similar  to  a steam  engine.  A small 
quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  kept  in  a 
warm  state,  and  the  vapour  arising  therefrom 
is  mixed  with  fifty  times  its  volume  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  A small  quantity  of  this  hydro- 
genated air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  ig- 
nited by  a movement  of  the  machinery, 
producing  a slight  explosion,  whereby  the 
remaining  air — at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole — becomes  so  heated  that  it  drives  for- 
ward the  piston  with  great  force  by  its  expan- 
sion. This  engine  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
working  ten-horse  power;  and  it  is  intended 
to  substitute  resin  instead  of  turpentine,  which 
will  reduce  the  expense  of  feeding  it.  to  about 
50  cents  per  day.  - New - York  Journal. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  UPPER  PART 
OF  SCREEN. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  FROM 
LEICESTER. 

' The  town  of  Leicester,  interesting;  alike 
rom  its  past  associations  and  for  the  ancient 
vealth  of  its  monasticinstitutions, still  possesses 
ery  numerous  remains,  domestic  and  ecclesi- 
; stical,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  both 
: rchitect  and  antiquary.  The  Abbey,  which 
Yistorv  and  Shakspeare  have  interwoven  with 
^he  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  been  long 
Celebrated  and  repeatedly  described;  and  its 
ruins  constitute  a favourite  artistic  haunt,  and 
4re  often  the  subject  of  the  scientific  pencil. 
But  to  the  churches  of  Leicester  justice  has 
ijot  been  done ; for,  although  their  main 
features  are  familiar  to  the  topographical 
reader,  their  details,  which  are  in  many  cases 
of  extreme  interest  and  peculiarity,  have  been 
overlooked,  even  by  the  laborious  Nichols. 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Margaret’s  are  the  chief 
architectural  glories  of  the  town;  and  the 
former  of  these  edifices  (the  once  collegiate 
qhurch  of  St.  Mary  de  Castro)  differs  in  many 
important  characteristics  from  most  of  its  con- 
temporaries. Its  union  on  one  side  with  the 
prebendal  houses,  which  originally  formed  part 
of  its  foundation,  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
nor  is  the  circumstance  that  a chamber  of  some 
size,  carved  in  timber,  and  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Janitor  Caslri,  projects  into  the  church, 
tint  at  the  same  time  is  considered  extra- 
parochial.  This  appears  to  have  been  executed 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  took 
place  shortly  before  1400,  and  is  attributed  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  whose  connection  with  the 
town  of  Leicester  is  universally  known  ; in- 
deed, his  influence  and  that  of  his  lady  were 
felt  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  are  frequently  found 
memorialized  in  sculpture,  and  in  fragments 
df  stained  glass.*  At  the  period  of  this  re- 
storation, it  was  found  that  the  ancient  church, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  Robert  de  Bello- 
mont,  in  1107,  had  become  too  small  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  dis- 
trict; and  its  alteration  by  additional  breadth 
caused  the  introduction  of  some  strange  ano- 

The  anna  of  Constance,  daughter  of  Peter,  king  of  Castile  and 
I^con,  and  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  are  elegantly  depicted 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  Denis's  Church,  Evington,  near  Lei- 
cester. 


malies.  A Norman  church  stood,  as  it  were, 
within  one  of  perpendicular  character;  till 
the  massive  walls,  decorated  with  a profu- 
sion of  zigzag  mouldings,  were  pierced  and 
otherwise  contorted,  to  harmonize  in  some 
measure  with  the  modern  exterior.  A large 
carved  oak  screen,  consisting  of  a series  of 
enriched  compartments,  all  differing  in  their 
voinute  adornments,  was  now  erected;  and 
although  it  has  been  lying  for  years  in  a state 
of  uselessness  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  nave, 
will  probably  now,  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  ecclesiological  knowledge,  be  restored  and 
replaced  in  its  proper  position.  One  of  its 
compartments  is  here  given  to  a small  scale, 
and  those  which  are  best  preserved  of  its 
abundantly  various  crockets,  represented  full 
size. 

The  advantage  of  the  present  example,  as  an 
authority  to  be  studied  by  the  decorative  artist 
of  our  day,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
a class  of  objects  now  for  a second  time  be- 
coming prevalent  in  our  churches,  and  that 
although  it  is  not,  like  many  remains  of  a 
similar  period,  crowded  with  elaborate  pro- 
fusion, it  exemplifies  that  diversity  of  detail 
which  characterises  all  mediasval  productions, 
but  is  too  often  neglected  in  modern  restora- 
tions and  designs.  W.  H.  Rogers. 


NORMAN  DOORWAY,  FROM  HARMONDS- 
WORTH  CHURCH. 

Aijout  two  miles  south  of  West  Drayton  is 
situated  the  quiet  little  village  of  Ilarmonds- 
worth,  and,  though  possessing  nothing  very 
attractive  to  a casual  tourist,  the  lover  of  anti- 
quity may  find,  in  a visit  to  the  church,  some- 
thing to  gratify,  if  not  to  instruct. 

The  building  consists  of  a nave,  with  two 
aisles,  a tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  with  a 
chancel  and  north  chapel.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  of  the  Norman  period,  though  much  has 
been  done  to  assimilate  them  with  the  chancel, 
which  is  perpendicular.  There  is  a north  and 
south  doorway,  the  former  of  which  is  not  at 
present  used;  and  of  the  latter,  which  is  in- 
closed in  a wooden  porch,  I annex  an  illustra- 
tion. The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
on  the  south  side  by  semicircular  arches,  sup- 
ported by  massive  Norman  columns  ; and  on 
the  north  side  they  have  been  altered  into  per- 
pendicular. The  north  chapel  is  divided  from 
the  chancel  by  flat  perpendicular  arches  and 
columns.  There  are  no  remains  of  a chancel 
arch,  and  where  the  perpendicular  arches  of  the 
chancel  interseetwith  those  ofthenave,whichis 
at  the  centre  of  the  arch,  a very  odd  appearance 
js  produced.  There  is  a priest’s  doorway  on 


the  south  side.  The  windows  all  accord  with 
the  date  of  the  chancel,  except  the  west,  which 
is  devoid  of  tracery.  They  are  in  a very  de- 
cayed state,  and  require  restoration.  In  the 
church  is  a Norman  font,  of  marble,  quite 
plain,  of  octagonal  form,  and  recently 
reworked.  There  are  also  some  few  good 
perpendicular  benches, — otherwise  the  church 
is  filled  with  unsightly  square  pews. 

The  tower  is  of  perpendicular  date,  and  has 
an  embattled  parapet. 

Within  a short  distance  is  a barn,  known 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Long  Barn,”  from  its 
great  length,  which  has  a fine  old  timber  roof ; 
but,  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  so  piled  with 
corn  that  it  was  scarcely  visible — a disappoint- 
ment which  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
feelings  induced  by  this  evidence  of  the  late 
abundant  harvest.  C.  Innes. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

VERANDAHS. 

Mr.  De  Wilde,  a blind-maker,  having 
formed  a projection  in  the  front  of  39,  Eaton- 
square,  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  to 
which  the  district  surveyor  of  St.  George’s 
Hanover-square  ohjected,  as  not  being  built 
of  proper  fire-proof  materials,  the  matter  went 
before  the  referees.  Mr.  De  Wilde  contended, 
that  the  erection  was  a blind,  an  article  of 
furniture,  and  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  build- 
ing, and  therefore  that  it  did  not  come  under 
the  operations  of  the  Buildings  Act.  lie  ob- 
served, that  it  was  composed  of  light  iron  up- 
rights, with  a metal  roofing,  wholly  uninflam- 
mable ; the  blinds  and  facia  (13  in.  deep),  he 
admitted,  were  of  wood,  but  contended  the 
facia  is  a necessary  portion  of  the  blinds,  and 
permitted  by  the  special  award  or  certificate, 
No.  3,488,  made  the  3rd  of  May,  1815,  and 
transmitted  from  the  office  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings  the  7th  of  May. 

The  referees  determined  “ that  the  projec- 
tion in  question  is  a projection  from  an  external 
wall,  not  forming  part  thereof,  of  the  nature 
of  a verandah,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  com- 
posed of  brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone, 
slate,  cement,  or  metal,  or  other  proper  and 
sufficient  fire-proof  materials,  such  projection 
is  contrary  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act ; 
but  that  if  the  same  be  made  conformable 
thereto  by  the  removal  of  the  wooden  plates 
and  facias,  and  other  woodwork,  it  will  not  be 
contrary  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to 
place  V enetian  or  other  blinds  in  the  front,  nor 
upon  the  sides  of  the  said  projection  ; if  such 
blinds  be  kept  within  and  clear  of  the  line  of 
the  inside  faces  of  the  party-walls,” 
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ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  for  next  year.  Wo  shall  refer 
hereafter  to  its  contents  generally,  which  are 
of  a very  interesting  kind  : * — 

“To  the  slight  notice,  in  our  volume  for 
1846,  respecting  the  Commercial  Bank,  and 
one  or  two  other  structures  then  in  pro- 
gress at  Edinburgh,  we  can  now  add  some 
further  particulars,  and  have  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  we  were  led  as  to  the 
fu9ade  of  the  Bank.  Instead  of  the  por- 
tico being  a hexastyle  in  antis , from  which 
description  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that 
it  was  closed  at  its  ends  and  recessed  within 
the  building,  it  is  a simple  hexastyle,  monopro- 
style (i.  e.  projects  one  intercolumn  before  the 
general  line  of  the  front,  which  is  extended  by 
an  intercolumn  between  coupled  antte  on  either 
side  of  the  portico);  therefore,  although  the 
entire  front  consists  of  seven  intercolumns,  the 
portico  itself,  and  the  part  within  it,  have  only 
five.  If  that  feature  be  considered  by  itself 
alone — as  is  unfortunately  too  generally  the 
custom  in  all  cases  of  the  kind — it  may  bo 
pronounced  both  classical  and  ornate,  for  not 
oidy  are  the  columns  fluted,  but  the  pediment 
filled  with  figures  in  very  high  relief,  repre- 
senting Peace,  attended  bv  Abundance,  Navi- 
gation, Commerce,  and  other  allegorical  per- 
sonages. This  piece  of  sculpture  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  A.  II.  Ritchie,  a native  artist,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted,  that  owing  to  the  un- 
towardness of  the  aspect  (north)  both  that  and 
the  portico  lose  much  of  their  effect.  Even 
M ere  the  aspect  ever  so  favourable,  the  portico 
would  still  show  itself  too  much  as  a mere 
architectural  appendage  of  studiedly  templelike 
character  attached  to  a structure  decidedly 
anti-antique , its  physiognomy  being  strongly 
marked  by  fenestration  and  other  traits  of 
modernism  and  Italianism.  Not  only  are  there 
two  tiers  of  windows  (which  are  continued 
within  the  portico),  but  the  upper  ones  have 
arched  heads,  and  balustrades  below.  Instead, 
too,  of  having  a Greek  podium  or  parapet,  the 
building  itself  is  crowned  by  a balustrade. 
Thus  two  distinct  and  hardly  reconcilable 
systems  are  brought  into  contact,  and  even  col- 
lision, with  each  other;  therefore,  either  the 
portico  should  have  been  accommodated  to  the 
building,  or  the  building  to  the  portico;  for  at 
present  the  pure  classicality  affected  for  the 
latter  is  contradicted  by  all  the  rest.  The 
ascent  to  the  portico,  however,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  composition  by 
balustrades  carried  from  the  pedestals  that  flank 
the  flight  of  steps,  to  two  insulated  doorways  or 
portals  with  open  ironwork  gates,  produce 
considerable  effect  of  a rather  unusually  pic- 
turesque kind.  The  interior  is  more  satisfac- 
tory; one  of  its  principal  parts  is  a handsome 
inner  hall,  carried  up  the  entire  height  of  the 
building,  and  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade 
below,  and  a Corinthian  one  above.  It  is  lighted 
entirely  from  above  by  a lantern,  and  has  a 
staircase  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  principal 
banking  office,  to  which  this  hall  conducts,  is, 
for  a room  of  business,  the  most  highly  deco- 
rated apartment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom: 
it  is  a spacious  apartment,  square  in  plan,  with 
a Corinthian  colonnade  of  three  intercolumns 
on  each  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a dome 
whose  section  is  of  elliptical  form,  and  richly 
ribbed  and  panelled,  through  which  the  light 
is  admitted  from  ornamentally  glazed  compart- 
ments. The  architectural  effect  of  this  saloon, 
as  it  may  fairly  be  called,  is  enhanced  very  con- 
siderably by  the  abundant  employment  of  deco- 
rative painting,  gilding,  and  marbling,  exe- 
cuted, we  believe,  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  embellished  the  great  room  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi. 

Donaldson  Hospital  has,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
proved  an  equally  worthy  and  important  feature 
in  the  architecture  of  Edinburgh,  being  a fine 
and  imposing  mass  of  building,  in  what  we 
could  before  only  vaguely  characterize  as  the 
Elizabethan  style,  but  can  now  describe  as  par- 
talcing  largely  of  that  particular  mode  of  it 
exhibited  in  Burleigh  House,  and  in  which 
ogive-domed  turrets,  and  towers,  and  chimneys 
contribute  so  greatly  to  picturesqueness  of  ou  t- 
line. The  edifice  is  completely  insulated  and 
apart  from  other  buildings  ; and  at  each  of  its 
four  angles  is  a square  pavilion,  with  a project- 
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ing  three-storied  bay  on  each  of  its  two  outer 
sides,  and  four  domed  turrets  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned  rising  up  from  it.  The  centre  of 
the  south  or  principal  front  is  marked  by  a 
larger  and  loftier  pavilion  of  similar  composi- 
tion, but  with  octagonal  turrets,  and  domes 
more  ornamented  than  the  others.  The  general 
mass  of  building  or  parts  between  the  pavi- 
lions, has  only  two  series  of  large  square-headed 
mullioned  windows,  and  a parapet  broken  into 
a series  of  small  gables  with  chimney  shafts 
rising  out  of  them. 

The  new  Debtors’  Jail,  of  which,  we  under- 
stand, Mr.  Rhind  is  the  architect,  is  in  what 
may  be  called  the  castellated  Norman  style, 
and  presents  in  its  general  composition  an  up- 
right group  of  variously-shaped  towers,  rising 
above  the  external  wall  of  enclosure,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  produce  much  picturesque  effect 
of  outline  from  different  points  of  view.  We 
may  also  mention  the  chapel  of  St.  Columba, 
lately  erected  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle,  as  being,  though  a small  and  un- 
obtrusive structure,  a far  better  specimen  of 
Gothic  than  other  attempts  in  that  style  at 
Edinburgh,  most  of  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory, the  Scott  monument  being  not  the 
least  so.  Some  time  ago  it  was  rumoured  that 
a Roman  Catholic  church  and  college  were  to 
be  erected  in  the  Lothian-road,  after  designs 
by  Mr.  Pugin,  but,  if  it  really  existed,  such 
intention  seems  to  be  now  dropped.  Edinburgh 
is  now  about  to  be  greatly  benefited,  and  in 
some  degree  architecturally  improved  also — 
at  least  to  acquire  several  new  architectural 
features — by  thc  erection  of  several  terminuses 
and  other  railway  buildings,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  progress.  Little  more  than  a year 
ago  the  railroad  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh 
was  the  only  line  of  importance  which  com- 
municated with  the  latter  city  ; and  its  termi- 
nus, at  the  western  outskirts  of  the  New  Town, 
presents  little  more  to  the  eye  than  what  is  sug- 
gested by  utility  alone.  Since  then,  however, 
theopening  of  the  North  British  lineto  Berwick, 
and  the  completion  of  the  railroad  between  Ber- 
wick and  Newcastle,  in  continuation  of  the 
eastern  route  from  London,  have  given  import- 
ance to  Edinburgh  as  a focus  of  communication, 
and  have  led  to  schemes  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, if  not  of  extraordinarily  high  architec- 
tural pretension.  The  Glasgow  line  having 
been  lately  extended  eastward,  to  meet  the 
North  British,  a joint-terminus,  unrivalled  for 
convenience  of  situation,  has  been  formed  for 
those  lines,  and  also  for  the  short  railroad  to 
Leith  and  Gran  ton,  in  the  hollow  between  the 
Old  and  New  Towns,  formerly  called  the  North 
Loch  ; the  buildings  for  which  extend  from 
the  North  Bridge  on  the  east,  towards  the 
mound  on  the  west.  Lying  in  alow  situation, 
as  this  joint-terminus  does,  and  where  any 
spreading  and  lofty  pile  of  building  would  in- 
terrupt the  picturesque  view  between  the  Old 
and  New  Towns,  its  architectural  masses  are 
very  judiciously  kept  down,  nor  has  any  more 
decoration  been  bestowed  upon  them  than 
serves  to  produce  a requisite  degree  of  finish. 
The  great  rival  to  the  eastern  line  of  commu- 
nication is  the  Caledonian  Railway,  which  ap- 
proaches Edinburgh  on  the  west,  from  Carlisle, 
having  a line  also  diverging  at  Lanark  to  Glas- 
gow, and  completing  the  communication  with 
London  by  means  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle, 
and  the  North-Western  railways.  Of  the  Cale- 
donian line,  however,  a length  of  forty  miles 
north  of  Carlisle  is  all  that  has  been  yet  opened, 
though  the  remainder  is  in  such  forwardness 
that  the  entire  line  to  Edinburgh  is  expected 
to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  year 
(1847).  Its  terminus  will  be  in  the  Lothian- 
road,  at  a point  due  west  from  the  castle ; a 
locality  of  no  architectural  interest  at  present, 
but  which  may  bo  expected  to  acquire  much 
from  the  extensive  works  and  improvements 
now  commenced.  The  buildings  will  form  a 
parallelogram  of  about  400  by  200  feet.  The 
south  or  entrance  front,  which  is  on  one  of  the 
longer  sides,  presents  a fayade  with  a handsome 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  behind  which 
rises  an  elevated  central  pile,  containing  the 
directors’ rooms.  The  east  or  Lothian-road 
front  exhibits  an  open  screen  of  three  large 
arcades,  whose  piers  have  coupled  Ionic  co- 
lumns attached  to  them,  which  connects  the 
two  wings  or  extremities  of  the  composition. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  architect  for 
the  stations  and  other  buildings  on  the  Cale- 
donian, Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  Scottish 


Central  lines  of  railway.  The  joint  station  of 
the  two  first-mentioned  lines  at  Carlisle  is,  we 
may  observe,  now  nearly  completed  ; it  is  a 
Gothic  pile  of  considerable  pretension,  and 
fully  equal  in  extent  to  that  just  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
a detailed  description  next  year.  In  the  same 
style  as  the  one  at  Carlisle,  but  of  greater  ex- 
tent, will  be  the  station  now  just  begun  at 
Perth  for  the  Scottish  Central  and  Midland 
Companies.” 


VENTILATIOtflbF  ROOMS. 

Siu, — We  have  heard  of  late  a great  deal 
about  the  health  of  towns,  as  well  as  the  ven- 
tilation of  buildings,  but  as  yet  little  has  been 
effected. 

Now,  as  the  better  ventilation  of  every 
apartment  in  every  dwelling-house,  especially 
those  appropriated  as  sleeping  apartments, 
would  be  highly  conducive  to  health  and  com- 
fort, permit  me  to  describe  a simple  means  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  at  little  expense, 
in  every  apartment  of  our  dwellings,  and  also 
in  shops,  schools,  hospitals,  factories,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  in  those 
buildings  also  appropriated  to  animals  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  equally  applicable  in  old  as  in 
new  buildings. 

A farmer,  on  a small  scale,  who  had  made  a 
cellar  his  dairy,  found  the  milk  and  butter 
would  not  keep  sweet,  owing  to  some  offensive 
smell  in  the  cellar,  of  which,  for  a long  time, 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  the  cause.  The 
fanner  then  turned  his  mind  to  making  a vent, 
or  escape,  for  this  offensive  air,  to  effect 
which  he  made  a hole  in  the  ceiling  large 
enough  to  receive  a funnel,  the  large  end  or 
mouth  of  which  he  turned  downwards  and 
well  plastered  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  air  could 
escape  only  through  the  funnel ; to  the  otjier 
end  he  attached  a long  small  tube,  whiyh  he 
conveyed  along  a joist  above  the  ceiling,  and 
out  through  the  main  wall  of  the  building. 
To  the  great  joy  of  the  farmer,  the  cellar  or 
dairy  was  thus  rendered  perfectly  free  from 
smell,  and  the  butter  and  milk  would  keep 
sweet.  Curiosity,  however,  induced  thefqrmer 
to  mount  a ladder,  and  apply  bis  nose  to  the 
small  tube  outside  the  building,  when  he  found 
issue  from  it  an  excessively  offensive  stench. 

A neighbour  of  the  farmer,  to  whom  had 
been  related  the  above  case,  on  visiting  the 
County  Asylum  soon  after,  perceived  an 
offensive  odour  in  one  of  the  wards,  for  which 
the  matron  found  a plausible  excuse  ; but  the 
gentleman  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
water-closet  of  the  ward,  as  he  was  sure  the 
offence  originated  there,  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case;  but  the  remedy  was  not  so  obvious, 
until  the  farmer’s  statement  occurred  to  his 
mind;  he  then  immediately  sent  for  workmen, 
and  applied  the  farmer’s  remedy  in  the  water- 
closet,  which  was  in  this  case  also  equally 
effective. 

We  know  that  where  three  or  four  servants 
sleep  in  the  same  chamber,  whether  in  a farm- 
house or  otherwise,  that  chamber  is  unfit  to  be 
entered  the  following  morning — the  atmo- 
sphere of  it  is  so  offensive,  whether  there  be  a 
chimney-place  in  it  or  not.  Now,  if  an  in- 
verted funnel,  say  six  inches  diameter,  were 
introduced  through  the  ceiling,  with  a long 
small  tube,  say  one  inch  diameter,  and  con- 
ducted along  the  joist  above  and  through  an 
outer  wall,  the  foul  air  would  escape,  the 
chamber  befreedfrom  offensive  smell,  and  con- 
sequently be  more  wholesome  for  the  inmates. 
The  same  will  apply  to  shops,  school-rooms, 
work-shops,  work-rooms,  &c. 

To  drive  a hole  through  the  ceiling  to  the 
open  space  above  would  not  so  well  answer 
the  purpose,  because  the  cold  air  would  often 
rush  down,  and  then  thc  aperture  would  be 
certainly  stopped  up  ; or  there  might  be  two 
currents — one  of  warm  air  upwards,  the  other  of 
cold  air  downwards— all  of  which  the  inverted 
funnel  and  tube  would  prevent. 

To  conduct  the  tube  horizontally,  and  out 
at  a side  wall,  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  to  carry  it  up  perpendicularly  through 
the  roof,  which,  besides,  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept in  an  upper  chamber;  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  all 
our  rooms — eating-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  and 
sitting-rooms,  as  well  in  cottages  and  farm- 
houses as  in  thc  dwellings  of  t lie  middle  and 
upper  classes — would  be  improved  by  such 


means.  Nor  let  any  suppose  that  opening  a 
window — either  the  upper  part  or  the  lower — 
will  be  all-sufficient ; for,  to  go  no  further,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  so  soon  as  the  cold  air  were 
felt  the  window  would  be  closed  : besides,  our 
dining-rooms  are  shut  up,  and  our  sleeping- 
rooms  would  not  be  open  all  night,  except  in 
few  cases. 

The  inverted  funnel  might  be  rendered  more 
or  less  ornamental  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and  never  unsightly ; our  public  buildings, 
also,  as  our  places  of  worship,  might  be  thus 
ventilated,  in  lieu  of  having  a large  aperture  to 
the  loft  above,  through  which  so  much  cold  air 
often  rushes  as  renders  it  necessary  to  be 
closed. 

Our  stables,  cow-houses,  feeding-stalls,  &c., 
might  be  thus  rendered  more  healthy,  so  ne- 
cessary in  this  time  of  prevailing  disease,  with- 
out danger  from  a current  of  cold  air.  This, 
together  with  frequent  white  washing  with  hot 
lime-wash  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  would 
greatly  tend  to  diminish  the  evil. 

The  funnel  and  long  tube,  made  either  of 
zinc  or  tin,  will  of  course  be  varied  in  number 
and  dimensions  according  to  the  ventilation 
required  ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
warm  air,  ascending  in  shape  of  steam  or  va- 
pour, will,  on  meeting  cold  air,  be  condensed, 
and  fall  within  the  tube  in  form  of  water; 
therefore  the  long  tube  must  be  slightly  in- 
clined downwards,  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
run  outwards,  instead  of  returning  inwards 
or  remaining  in  the  tube,  the  end  of  which 
should  project  an  inch  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
building;  and  also  the  several  lengths  of  the 
tube  must  so  enter  each  other  as  to  facilitate 
the  outward  current.  A. 


CHURCH  BUILDING. 

On  the  20th  ultimo  the  corner-stone  of  a 
small  church  was  laid  at  Dringhouscs,  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  York,  which  will  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  erected  at  the  expense 
of  one  individual,  Mrs.  E.  Trafford  Leigh,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband.  A plate  was 
'■pi heed  in  a hollow  formed  in  the  stone,  thus 
inscribed  ; — 

" In  the  family  vault  at  Lymn,  in  the  County  of  Chester, 
Lie  the  remains  of 

EDWARD  TltAFFORD  LEIGH,  Clerk,  M.A., 

For  eighteen  years  Rector  of  Cheadle,  in  the  same  County. 

ITc  Died  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1817,  aged  45. 

To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  to  the  Memory  of  Ilis  Servant, 
This  Church  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  is 
Dedicated.  November  20th,  1847.” 

The  building  will  consist  of  a nave  55  feet 
long,  and  25  leet  G inches  wide  ; with  a porch 
to  the  north;  a chancel,  27  feet  long,  by  IB 
feet  G inches  wide  ; and  a sacristy  to  the  south 
of  the  latter.  The  west  gable  will  be  crowned 
by  aboil  cot,  with  spiral  termination,  partly 
supported  by  a buttress  against  the  centre  of 
the  west  end.  The  style  adopted  in  the  design 
is  early  decorated:  it  will  be  executed  in  a 
lime-stone  from  Clifford.  The  roof  will  be 
open,  of  high  pitch  ; and  the  seats,  for  200 
persons,  will  be  of  oak.  Messrs.  Vickers  and 
Ilugall  are  the  architects. 

At  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  All  Saints’ 
Chapel  wus  opened  for  service  last  week, 
erected  like  the  last  by  a lady,  Mrs.  Bleg- 
borough,  daughter  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Standen 
Hall ; and  if  we  understand  the  Blackbv.rn 
Standard  rightly,  it  was  also  designed  by  the 
lady. 

From  the  description,  it  is  similar  in  ar- 
rangement to  the  last.  It  is  in  the  decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  a nave  without  aisles,  and 
a chancel,  the  whole  covered  in  with  a roof  of 
equilateral  pitch.  The  western  gable  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  bell  turret,  termi- 
natingjn  a spire  of  moderate  height,  and  the 
two  eastern  gables  by  stone  crosses.  The 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  approached  by  a stone  porch  ; and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  vestry,  of 
corresponding  character.  The  whole  is  built 
of  bard  white  freestone  from  Waddington  Fell 
and  Pondle,  which,  in  the  mouldings  and  dress- 
ings, bears  a sharp  finish,  the  ashlar  work  being 
rough- dressed.  The  roof  is  of  Baltic  timber 

stained  of  a dark  oak  colour,  open  to  the  top, 
and  showing  the  rafters  ; the  principals  spring- 
ing from  moulded  stone  corbels,  uninterrupted 
either  by  tie-beams  or  other  cross  timbers, 
except  at  the  top,  where  a quatrefoiled  brace 
strengthens  the  whole.  The  windows,  which 
arc  of  various  designs,  are  all  glazed  by  Powell, 
of  London,  in  quarries  of  various  patterns,  the 
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east  and  west  windows  beiug  enriched  with 
borders  and  heads  ; in  the  former  are  the  sym- 
bolic representations  of  the  four  evangelists, 
and  in  the  latter  the  words  faith,  hope,  charity, 
on  scrolls.  The  chancel  is  raised  above  the 
nave,  and  ascends  gradually'  by  three  broad 
steps  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  each  step  of  a 
different  pattern,  while  the  nave  is  floored 
with  quarrels  of  Wortshorn  stone.  All 
the  woodwork  is  dark  Dantzic  oak.  The 
benches  or  seats,  which  are  open,  are  ranged 
on  each  side  of  a centre  aisle,  and  the  upright 
ends  terminate  in  poppy  heads.  The  lectern 
or  reading-desk,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  is  also  open,  and  the  poppy 
heads  and  panels  are  of  carved  work.  On 
ihe  south  side  is  an  octagonal  pulpit,  also 
handsomely  carved  and  moulded.  The  chapel 
is  calculated  to  hold  about  1B0  persons.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  May,  1S1G,  and 
the  building  was  opened  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 1 1 tli.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Chaffers,  of  Burnley.  The  stone-work  is  by 
Messrs.  Hargreaves,  of  Clitheroe  ; the  carving 
and  woodwork  by  Messrs.  Squires  and  Veevers, 
of  Clitheroe. 


PROPOSED  TOWN  HALL  AND  MARKETS 
AT  YEOVIL. 

Sin, — I have  just  received  my  weekly  num- 
ber of  your  very  valuable  publication,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  I saw  was,  that  “ the 
plans  and  estimate  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Frome, 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall  and 
Markets  at  Yeovil,  have  been  adopted,”  &c.  &c. 
If  it  is  not  contrary  to  rule,  I shall  esteem  it  a 
favour  to  have  the  name  of  your  correspondent, 
because  1 think  it  is  due  to  the  profession  and 
the  public,  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Davis  should 
be  held  up  to  public  censure.  The  same  ad- 
vertisement has  appeared  in  most  of  the  local 
papers  of  this  neighbourhood,  even  on  the 
week  following  the  regular  announcement  of 
the  contracts  and  the  names  of  the  contractors. 
I am  sorry  to  say  this  person  is  one  of  those 
who  not  unfrequently  endeavour  to  prejudice 
committees  and  individuals  against  their  ar- 
chitect, that  his  own  name  may  appear  in  the 
public  journals,  as  in  the  present  case  ; and 
should  it  be  ascertained  that  ho  is  in  any  way 
the  author  of  this  advertisement,  several  gen- 
tlemen of  eminence  and  considerable  practice 
in  the  profession  are  quite  prepared,  with  my- 
self, to  give  him  all  the  publicity  he  deserves. 
You  will  be  doing  myself  and  the  public  ser- 
vice by  giving  the  most  decided  contradiction 
to  the  statement  in  this  week’s  number  of  The 
Builder,  as  the  individual  in  question  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  He 
was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  building 
contract,  but,  not  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  the  building  was 
again  left  open,  and  is  at  present  uncontracted 
for , During  his  interview  with  the  commis- 
sioners he  did  propose,  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  that  he  should  be  employed  to  super- 
intend the  works — I suppose,  as  compensation 
for  his  trouble,  and  receive  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  architect’s  commission,  and  probably,  in 
expectation  of  the  result,  was  premature  in  his 
advertisement.  He  neither  knows,  or  makes 
any  pretension  whatever  to,  the  study  or  prac- 
tice of  an  architect,  and  is  only  a mechanic  who 
has  risen  to  be  a master. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Yeovil,  Nov.  30.  Thomas  Stent. 

Copy  of  Resolution,  April  14,  1847. 

Resolved, — That  the  second  report  of  the 
Plan  Committee  be  adopted,  and  that  the  first 
premium  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stent. 
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THE  FREE  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
ART. 

Sir, — The  gloom  which  now  overspreads 
the  commercial  world  will  no  doubt  be  severely 
felt  by  artists,  and  cause  many  works  of 
merit  to  remain  unpurchased  on  their  hands  ; 
and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  the 
painting  rooin3  will  see  much  to  regret  in 
the  present  lamentable  crisis.  But,  thanks  to 
the  beautiful  allegory  of  Pandora’s  box,  Hope 
was  retained, — Hope  still  remains  to  console 
and  cheer  us  on.  To  a man  possessing  a truly 
artistic  mind,  tbe  first  great  gratification,  the 
sweetest  reward  for  his  labours,  is  reputation. 
However  humble  may  be  his  style  of  living, 
with  a public  name  be  feels  that  lie  shall  not 
pass  to  his  grave  and  leave  “ no  sign.”  Now, 


although  the  present  prospect,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  not  by  any  means  promising, 
yet  it  must  be  a source  of  comfort  to  know  that 
active  measures  are  now  on  foot  to  provide  for 
the  many  artists  of  merit  of  the  present  day, — 
an  opportunity  of  fairly  bringing  before  the 
public  their  talents  in  a manner  hitherto  unat- 
tainable, instead  of  being  condemned  to  be 
thrust  into  dark  holes  or  hoisted  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

I hear  great  talk  about  theNew  Association 
of  Artists, — the  free  exhibition  of  modern  art, 
— that  they  have  taken  the  fine  gallery  occupied 
by  the  late  Chinese  Exhibition,  — that  they 
have  already  a hundred  members, — and  that 
those  artists  who  wish  to  join  them  must  make 
early  applications  for  space,  as  thedaily  demand 
will  in  a short  time  leave  none  to  he  disposed 
of.  This  is  really  gratifying,  to  find  that 
artists  have  at  length  done  for  themselves 
that  which  for  years  has  stared  them  in  the 
face  as  being  tbe  one  thing  needful, — to  provide 
a place  where  they  may  stand  or  fall  fairly  by 
their  own  act, — by  their  merits  or  demerits. 
No  one  but  he  who  sees  the  progress  of  a work 
on  the  easel  can  imagine  the  amount  of  cruelty, 
the  laceration  of  feeling,  the  blighting  of  hope, 
experienced  by  an  artist  who  finds  his  labours 
for  months,  perhaps  years,  all  thrown  to  the 
wind  in  a moment,  by  having  a highly-finished 
work  thrust  out  of  sight,  or  in  some  dark 
corner  where  it  is  never  seen.  Here  at  one 
blow  he  is  partially  destroyed  in  mind  and 
pocket  ; no  help  remained  for  him  ; he  dared 
not  complain  ; submission  in  quiet  was  his 
only  course. 

I have  a sufficient  remembrance  of  the  size 
of  the  gallery,  while  the  late  Chinese  Exhibi- 
tion occupied  it,  to  conclude  that  tbe  room  will 
afford  a grand  opportunity  for  an  exhibition 
of  the  free  and  liberal  character  I have  men- 
tioned; and  I look  to  it  as  tbe  great  panacea 
for  the  complaints  of  artists.  I also  am  in- 
formed that  the  commiitec  intend  to  build, 
whenever  a sufficient  demand  for  increased 
space  may  he  made  ; and  that  a fund  is  to  be 
raised  to  relieve  the  exhibitors,  their  wives  or 
orphans,  should  they  fall  into  adversity.  This 
is  indeed  a proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
funds  which  may  in  time  arise. 

I doubt  not  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  removal  of  the  gimcruck  Chinese  entrance 
to  the  gallery  is  a judicious  one.  The  npvelty 
of  it  had  worn  off;  and  however  proper  for  the 
occasion  which  placed  it  there,  it  would  be  a 
better  ornament  in  some  gentleman’s  garden 
than  as  an  entrance-porch  to  a gallery  of  mo- 
dern art. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Peter  Palette. 


FIRE-rROOF  SAFES. 

An  obliging  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Property  to  an  immense  amount  in  title- 
deeds,  foreign  securities,  &c.,  is  now  iucupablo 
of  insurance  from  fire,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive risk  such  articles  are  exposed  to.  A 
receptacle  for  articles  of  this  nature  has  been 
devised  which  would  afford  for  them  perfect 
security  from  conflagration,  and  which  might 
be  constructed  at  an  expense  so  moderate  as 
might  enablo  private  persons  to  adopt  it, — 
bankers,  for  instance,  who  usually  hold  in  trust 
securities  of  very  considerable  value.  It  has 
been  planned  from  a combination  of  tbe  several 
expedients  devised,  and  successfullvintroduced  , 
by  tbe  late  Sir  S.  Bentham,  whilst  Inspector- 
General  of  Naval  Works,  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  royal  dockyards  from  fire,  for  tbe  con- 
servation of  gunpowder  in  case  of  fire  on  board 
ship, — and  for  givingMight  to  ships’  powder 
magazines. 

The  proposed  receptacle  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  : — 

Where  it  can  be  constructed  underground, 
— a chamber,  of  which  the  walls,  floor,  and 
roof,  should  be  made  perfectly  water-tight,  a 
cistern  of  water  covering  the  roof. 

The  interior  of  the  chamber  either  to  be 
fitted  up  with  a number  of  cells  of  metal, 
capable  of  being  closed  water-tight,  or  with 
separate  moveable  water-tight  cases,  — the 
cells  or  cases  being  for  the  reception  of  the 
property  to  be  secured  against  fire, — these  cells 
or  cases  being  arranged  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
receptacle,  so  as  to  leave  a clear  space  between 
them,  the  walls,  and  the  roof. 

Pipes,  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
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the  receptacle,  to  be  conveyed  from  the  cistern, 
by  which  means,  in  case  of  danger  from  fire, 
water  to  be  let  into  the  receptacle  itself,  so  as 
to  fill  it  completely  round  and  above  the  water- 
tight cells  or  cases.  The  cistern  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  water  more  than  sufficient  to  fill 
the  interior  of  the  receptacle  ; and  means  to  be 
provided  for  replenishing  the  cistern  in  case 
of  evaporation  or  other  loss  of  water. 

To  render  the  flow  of  water  into  the  recep- 
tacle self-acting  in  case  of  fire,  the  pipes  of 
communication  to  he  plugged  with  fusible 
metal:  thus,  should  a neighbouring  conflagra- 
tion be  such  as  to  raise  the  water  in  the  cistern 
to  a boiling  heat,  the  plugs  would  melt,  con- 
sequently water  would  enter  from  the  cistern 
to  the  receptacle,  fill  it,  and  preserve  intact  the 
contents  of  the  cells  and  cases.  After  the 
danger  ceased,  the  water  would  of  course  be 
pumped  out  of  the  receptacle. 

The  entrance  would  be  most  securely  made 
through  the  roof  and  cistern  above,  by  means 
of  a cased  trap-door  closing  water-tight,  so  as 
when  not  in  use  to  be  covered  with  water. 

Forgiving  light  when  needful  to  the  interior 
of  the  receptacle,  safety-lamps,  encompassed 
by  a double  casing  of  glass,  filled  between  with 
water;  the  pipes  for  supplying  air,  and  for 
conveying  away  the  foul  air,  to  be  siphon- 
shaped, so  contrived  that  no  sparks  could  issue 
from  them. 

Where  such  a receptacle  could  not  conveni- 
ently be  constructed  under  ground,  the  wall  to 
be  enclosed  in  an  interior  one  at  some  distance 
from  it;  the  interval  to  form  a cistern  filled 
with  water,  easily  replenished  like  the  cistern 
on  the  roof. 

To  dry  and  ventilate  the  receptacle,  a venti- 
lator, such,  for  instance, as  that  proposed  by  Dr . 
Hales  a century  ago,  might  be  used  ; that  is,  a 
kind  of  wooden  air-pump  of  very  simple  con- 
struction; means,  at  the  same  time,  beiDg  pro- 
vided to  supply  the  place  of  moist  air  extracted 
by  other  air  drawn  from  a chamber  where  it 
would  be  already  dried  and  warmed. 

As  gunpowder,  whether  in  bulk  or  in 
cartridges,  was  found  to  keep  perfectly  in  Sir 
Samuel’s  water-tight  cases,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  parchments  or  papers  might  be 
equally  well  preserved  in  a suitable  cell  or  case, 
supposing  always  that  they  were  dry  when  in- 
serted. 


THE  SUN  CORRECTED  ! 

T hr  authorities  of  the  General  Post-office,  it 
appears,  have  recommended,  and  the  various 
railway  companies  have  agreed  to,  the  uniform 
and  literal  adoption  of  Greenwich  time,  at 
the  railway  stations  throughout  the  whole 
country ; and  it  is  even  anticipated,  that 
“ should  this  uniformity  of  time  become  general 
on  the  railways  in  England,  as  will  doubtless 
be  the  case,  it  must  quickly  be  adopted  by  the 
nation,”  which  adoption  “ will,  of  course,  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  a corresponding  altera- 
tion of  the  public  and  other  clocks,”  especially 
of  those  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  London 
Post-office  authorities,  as  by  the  new  sun  of 
a new  horological  system,  but  merely  by  the  old 
sun,  which  is  thus  about  to  be  discarded  for 
the  brighter  luminary  of  St.  Marti n’s-le-Grand. 
In  short,  it  really  appears  that  we  were  wrong 
in  lately  giving  the  same  announcement  the 
credit  of  an  interpretation  certainly  more 
correct  in  principle  at  least,  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  what  was  really  meant  to  be  done 
was  simply  to  regulate  the  true  local  time  by  the 
observations  daily  taken  at  Greenwich,  instead 
of  other  local  meridians.  But  we  now  find 
that  it  has  been  determined,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  some  more  obvious  or  supposed  con- 
venience to  the  Post-office  authorities  in  re- 
gulating the  despatch  and  arrival  of  the  mails, 
and  in  spite  of  much  of  an  as  yet  somewhat 
less  obvious  but  not  the  less  real  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  error,  and  confusion, — to  give  the 
sun  the  lie  direct,  by  declaring,  and  leading  the 
nation  at  large  to  declare,  that  it  is  12  o’clock 
noon  at  Holyhead,  for  instance,  when  the  fact 
is  that  the  sun  has  some  twenty  minutes’  time 
to  make  up,  or  nearly  so,  before  he  reaches  the 
meridian  (or  true  12  noon)  at  Holyhead.  This 
go-a-head  principle,  in  fact,  is  one  that  in- 
volves and  affirmatives  the  celebrated  propo- 
sition, that  ‘ white  is  black  and  black  is  white  ;’ 
for  if  the  time  at  which  the  sun  reaches  the 
meridian  at  Greenwich  be  fixed  upon  and  de- 


clared to  be  the  very  time  at  which  he  reaches 
any  other  meridian  of  longitude  within  the 
three  kingdoms,  a false  principle  is  esta- 
blished that  virtually  and  essentially  declares 
it  to  be  high  noon  where  the  sun  is  either  only 
rising  or  where  he  is  already  going  down  !— a 
principle  which,  however  obvious  some  of  its 
conveniences  may  appear  to  be,  is  radically 
wrong,  and  therefore  ought  at  least  to  be  first 
of  all  well  considered  by  astronomers  and  others 
competent,  in  all  its  bearings  and  its  conse- 
quences,  if  not  also  to  form  a subject  of  pie- 
vious  international  railway  arrangement. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  astronomical 
observers  at  Liverpool,  or  any  where  else  than 
Greenwich,  will  say  to  its  being  nationally  de- 
clared, by  the  local  practice  in  the  general 
regulation  of  clocks  and  watches  in  the  re- 
spective localities,  that  it  is  there  twelve  o clock 
noon  ere  the  sun  has  risen  to  his  meridian,  oi 
that  it  is  not  noon  till  after  he  has  gone  down 
from  that  meridian ; or  that  at  the  equinoxes 
it  is  twenty  minutes,  half  an  hour, or  a whole 
hour,  or  in  short  any  definite  time  within  twenty- 
four  hours’  past,  or  short  of,  six,  at  the  moment 
when  the  sun  either  rises  or  sets,  any  where  else 
than  at  Greenwich, — or  rather  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand  it  should  have  been. 

If  astronomers  countenance  at  all  so  hete- 
rodox a correction  of  the  sun  s divisions  of 
time  into  day  and  night  and  noon  and  morn- 
ing, we  mistake  much  if  they  would  not  rather 
at  least  recommend  some  local  centre  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  empire  thus  induced  to  fix 
and  stereotype,  or,  as  it  were,  electrotype,  by 
telegraph,  a scientific  error  into  one  perpetual 
and  conscious  lie,  or  legion  of  diurnal  lies,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  Sun  himself : and  such  a 
mean  or  average  centre  could  be  easily  found 
and  as  readily  established,  with  a national 
observatory,  and  an  electro- magnetic  rapport 
with  the  telegraphic  system,  such  as  that 
already  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
Greenwich  noonday  signal. 

The  questions  at  law  which  may  originate 
in  any  attempt  to  derange  the  only  true 
time,  or  true  order  of  nature,  in  questions  of 
time  such  as  those  connected  with  the  starting 
of  trains,  the  stoppage  of  banking  or  other 
branch  establishments  in  different  towns,  &c., 
will  be  rather  curious  and  interesting.  But  it 
is  not  our  province  here  to  enlarge  on  such 
topics.  And  moreover,  although  utterly  false 
and  indefensible  in  principle,  really  the  electric 
telegraph  is  now  so  almost  literally  turning  the 
world  upside  down,  that  the  sun  is  getting  quite 
into  disgrace  already  as  a notorious  laggard, 
whose  ipse  dixit  it  is  no  wonder  that  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand  at  length  despises  and  repu- 
diates. A great  demonstration  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  telegraph,  so  far  as  now  completed, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  week,  on  the  recital  of 
the  Queen’s  speech  by  commission  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  may  be  called  the 
national  opening  of  the  electro-telegraphic 
system  was  then  accomplished,  free  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  Electro-Telegraphic  Company.  The 
speech  was  spoken  in  Parliament  at  one 
o’clock,  and  its  electrical  flash,  in  the  broad 
sheets  of  the  press,  astonished  and  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  Edinburghers  at  half-past  five! 

Whyeven  by  the  now  more  slow  and  cumbrous 
transit  of  the  news  by  rail,  the  speech,. toge- 
ther with  a share  of  the  debates  of  Tuesday, 
in  the  Wednesday  morning  papers,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Glasgow  people,  at  a distance  of 
400  miles,  by  8 p.m. — post  horses  from  Beatock, 
60  miles, notwithstanding.  When  we  consider  in- 
deed, that  even  the ‘cool  hundred’  miles  an  hour, 
as  we  have  once  already  hinted,  has  been  realized 
by  rail,  our  patience  with  the  very  moderately 
rapid  flight  of  time  meted  out  to  us  by  his 
highness  the  Sun,  may  well  be  now  exhausted 
by  ambitious  doings  such  as  those  of  the 
electric  telegraph  ; for  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  midday  passes  westward  only  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  five  and  a halftimes  more,  the 
sun  here  travelling  westward  (or  theearth’srota- 
tion  eastward)  only  at  the  rate  of  644  miles  an 
hour;  so  that  in  not  very  much  more  northern 
latitudes  it  would  actually  be  no  very  difficult 
task  for  a railway  express  to  gain  time  upon 
the  sun  in  travelling  westward,  or  at  least  to 
fly  before  the  darkness  and  escape  being  ever 
later  at  any  station  on  such  a line  than 
12  o’clock  at  noon  of  one  and  the  same  eternal 
day,  as  it  rose  to  noon  on  each  such  station 
of  such  a railway  ‘ girdle  round  the 
earth  ’,  — thus  more,  in  fact,  than  realizing 
( the  horological  paradox  of  St.  Martin’s- 


le-Grand  ! Though  somewhat  irrelevant  in 
our  columns,  such  reflections  cannot  but 
afford  a just  and  striking  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  engineering  and  other  means 
whereby  “ knowledge  runs  to  and  fro  ” over 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. These  means  must  indeed  be  wonderful 
when  they  can  so  far  sustain  a comparison 
such  as  this,  even  relatively  or  ostensibly, 
with  the  tremendous  rotary  movement  of  the 
globe  itself  in  our  own  intermediate  and 
average  parallel  of  latitude. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  Government 
bill  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
railway  works  already  begun,  and  to  give 
directors  a discretion  in  commencing  new 
works,  &c.,  has  been  read  a first  and  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  instant.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  introducing  the  bill,  disclaimed  the 
idea  that  the  money  actually  expended  on  rail- 
ways had  occasioned  the  recent  difficulties, 
though  he  classed  1 the  railway  mania  ’ amongst 
the  causes  which  led  to  these  difficulties. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  credence  tables  in  Silksteade’s  Chapel, 
Winchester  Cathedral,';  have  been  stripped, 
by  the  archaeological  ‘solution,’  of  the  old 
Puritan  whitewash  with  which  they  were  de- 
filed,and  a groupof  painted  figures  hasbeen  dis- 
closed by  Mr.F.  Baigent,one  of  the  members  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association.  Though 
mutilated  in  some  respects,  three  of  a series 
of  figures  which  appear  to  have  been  arranged 
in  groups,  under  eight  canopies,  still  exhibit 
a pretty  fresh  and  entire  subject,  namely, 
“ Christ  and  Peter  on  the  Sea.” -It  is  pro- 

posed to  erect  a memorial  window  in  the 
parish  church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  be  called 
the  ‘ Martin  Window,’  in  commemoration  of 
an  industrious  and  philanthropic  needlewom  an, 
whose  labours  amongst  the  reprobate  in  Y ar- 
mouth  jail,  from  1819  to  1813,  appear  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of 

the  town. -Great  progress  has  been  made 

during  the  last  three  years  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Manchester  parish  church,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  accommodation.  Amongst  other 
decorations,  the  $ Manchester  Advertizer  de- 
scribes the  roof,  which  is  of  low  pitch, 
as  supported  by  seven  four-centered  beams,  di- 
viding it  into  six  bays,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-two  squares  by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  mouldings, at  theintersections  of 
which  are  carved  wooden  bosses  ‘ of  exquisite 
and  wonderful  workmanship,’  no  two  of  which 
are  alike,  though  the  unity  of  the  whole  roof 
is  preserved.  The  wood-work  of  each  bay,  in 
fact,  was  a separate  gift.  All  these  bosses, 
says  our  authority,  are  now  illuminated.  The 
law  of  formation  in  the  colouring  is  observed 
to  be,  all  depths  of  blue;  those  not  so  far  re- 
moved, red  ; the  more  prominent  features, 
gold.  The  same  law  appears  to  hold  through- 
out the  roof,  the  panels  being  blue  ; the  bor- 
dering fillet  white ; the  succeeding  cove  red  ; 
and  the  mouldings  below,  whose  section  would 
show  a trefoil,  have  the  lowest  white,  and 
the  others  gold.  The  only  .deviation  is 
in  the  principal  beams,  in  each  of  which 
two  members  have  been  boldly  treated  in 
emerald  green,  and  serve  to  relieve  the 
eye  after  the  blaze  of  the  bosses.  The  prin- 
cipal beams  show  on  each  side  five  shields. 
On  these  shields  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
the  deans  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege. The  glass  in  the  west  window  of  the 
south  aisle  was  gathered  there  as  the  sole  frag- 
ments of  the  acres  of  stained  glass  which  once 

adorned  this  church. Some  improvements 

have  recently  been  made  in  the  Doncaster 
parish  church,  particularly  where  the  chancel 
leads  to  the  nave,  hitherto  encumbered  with 
high  doors  and  benches,  which  have  been 

cleared  away. The  local  authorities  at 

Gateshead  are  using  commendable  diligence  in 
the  purification  of  the  borough.  Dirty  alleys 
and  corners  are  being  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  the  whitening-brush  is  in  active  and  exem- 
plary operation  in  hundreds  of  yards  and 
houses,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation — 
by  deputy,  of  course — and  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  in  whose  hands  they  have  placed  it  for 
the  like  purpose,  and  by  whom  even  the  loan 
of  the  brush  and  the  gift  of  the  whitewash 
have  been  thankfully  and  readily  accepted. 
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WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A special  court  was  held  on  Friday,  the  26th 
ult.,  Capt.  G.  Bague,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

Sanitary  Improvement  of  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham. — Mr.  Bathurst  brought  before  the  court 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  relative  to 
the  memorial  presented  at  the  last  court  from  the 
parishes  of  Hammersmith  and  Fulham,  praying  for 
sanitary  improvement,  and  moved  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Hammer- 
smith and  Fulham  Union  to  this  court  be  referred 
to  the  surveyor. 

Mr.  Gunter  having  borne  testimony  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  the  question  was  put  and  una- 
nimously adopted. 

Strutton  Ground,  Westminster. — The  clerk  re- 
ported, that  in  consequence  of  statements  received, 
that  in  many  cases  the  drainage  of  Strutton  Gound, 
Westminster,  was  passing  through  apartments  which 
were  inhabited,  notices  had  been  served  on  the 
owners  of  the  property,  calling  upon  them  to  drain 
their  houses  into  the  sewer,  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  Act. 

Deputation  from  the  Marylebone  Vestry. — Three 
gentlemen  attended  the  court  as  a deputation  from 
the  vestry  of  Marylebone,  to  ask  permission  of  the 
court  for  the  removal  of  certain  gulley-holes  in  Port- 
land Mews,  by  which  a great  improvement  might 
be  effected.  The  surveyor  said  he  had  examined  the 
place,  and  found  that  several  of  the  gulley-holes 
complained  of  were  surreptitious,  and  not  laid  in 
under  the  authority  of  this  court.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  hoped,  with  this  explanation,  the  matter 
would  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  from 
which  these  gentlemen  attended.  As  they  were, 
however,  present,  he  wished  shortly  to  refer  to  the 
report  issued  a fortnight  since  by  the  Marylebone 
vestry.  (The  commissioner  then  read  the  passage, 
which  stated  that  this  court  had  authorised  the 
large  number  of  gulley-holes,  and  stated  that  the 
court  had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  large 
number  of  gulley-holes,  but  that  the  parish  sur- 
veyors insisted  upon  their  being  put  down.)  He 
wished  also  to  call  their  attention  to  another  sub- 
ject, to  show  how  little  the  vestry  understood  the 
authority  of  this  court.  He  then  read  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  in  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cesspools  : — “The  evils  are  not  confined  to 
the  absence  of  sufficient  drainage  provided  by  the 
commissioners  themselves,  bnt  have  increased  by 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  commissioners  to  permit 
others  to  carry  out  those  needful  improvements 
which  their  culpable  negligence  has  omitted.  Every 
person  who  has  at  all  considered  the  subject  must 
be  aware,  that  the  formation  of  cesspools  underneath 
and  contiguous  to  inhabited  houses  is  a fearful 
source  of  sickness  and  disease,  and  yet  the  forma- 
tion of  these  noxious  depositories  of  filth  has  been 
for  a long  series  of  years  forced  upon  the  public  by 
the  absurd  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  Sewers  Com- 
missioners, of  preventing  any  drain  from  a closet 
being  laid  into  a sewer;  of  late,  however,  and  since 
the  evil  has  caused  a frightful  accumulation,  the 
commissioners  themselves  are  loud  in  .their  con- 
demnation of  cesspools.”  In  reference  to  this,  the 
truth  was,  that  for  half  a century  such  a practice 
had  not  existed  in  this  court,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  anxious  and  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  compel  parties  to  drain  their  houses  into  the 
public  sewers. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  the 
report  was  a tissue  of  misrepresentations. 

The  question  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  deputation  said  they  should  not  fail  to  re- 
present all  these  facts  to  the  vestry. 

The  Action  against  Mrs.  Webb. — The  solicitor 
reported,  that  this  morning  he  had  ascertained  that 
a declaration  had  been  filed  in  the  Palace-court  by 
Mr.  Farlar  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gigner)  against 
Mrs.  Webb,  charging  her  with  trespass  in  entering 
his  sewer.  After  a conversation  it  was  resolved, 
“That  the  solicitor,  having  laid  before  the  court  a copy 
of  a declaration  in  the  case  of  1 Gigner  v.  Webb,’  re- 
solved, that  the  solicitors  of  this  court  do  cause  a 
plea  to  be  made  that  the  trespass  complained  of  was 
done  by  and  under  the  authority  of  this  court,  or 
such  plea  as  counsel  shall  advise.  Resolved  also, 
that  if  it  can  be  done,  the  cause  be  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  that  the  address  of 
the  plaintiff  be  obtained.” 

The  Want  of  Drainage  near  Buckiny  ham-palace. 
— The  clerk  said  he  had  received  a communication 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
“Nov.  23,  1847. 

“ On  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  I transmit  to  you  a copy  of  a 
letter  which  they  have  received  from  Mr.  Portwine, 
the  honorary  secretary  to  the  St.  Margaret’s  Associa- 
tion, representing  the  defective  state  of  the  sewerage 
of  certain  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckingham- 


palace,  the  houses  in  which  streets  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown. 

“ The  subject  of  the  want  of  drainage  in  these 
streets  was  under  the  attention  of  this  board  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1843,  and  an  extract  from  a 
report  of  Mr.  Hogg,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Buckingham-palace,  was  transmitted  to  you  to  be 
laid  before  the  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster, 
with  a request  of  this  board  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  terms  upon  which  the  court  would  under- 
take the  works  necessary  to  place  the  locality  in  a 
proper  state  of  drainage.  In  reply  to  that  commu- 
nication the  board  received  a letter  dated  January 
10,  1844,  stating  that  the  Court  of  Sewers  had 
caused  a plan  and  specifications  to  be  prepared  by 
their  surveyors,  and  transmitted  with  your  letter 
three  unopened  tenders  for  the  performance  of  the 
work.  (The  document  then  stated  the  amount  of 
the  estimates.)  From  Mr.  Portwine’s  letter,  how- 
ever, it  appears  very  necessary  that  some  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  procuring  a proper  sewerage 
for  the  property  in  question  ; and  as  the  board 
understand  that  by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament, 
greater  powers  ns  to  the  construction  of  sewers  in 
places  destitute  of  that  accommodation  are  given  to 
the  Court  of  Sewers  of  Westminster,  I have  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  again  bring  the  subject  under 
their  consideration,  with  a view  to  their  constructing 
such  a sewer  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  locality 
above  mentioned. 

“ I have  to  observe,  that  as  the  houses  in  the 
streets  referred  to  by  Mr.  Portwine  are  for  the  most 
part  subject  to  long  leases,  it  appears  to  the  board 
reasonable  that  the  lessees  and  occupiers,  who  will 
derive  the  chief  benefit  from  the  sewer,  should  be  at 
some  portion  of  the  expense  thereof,  instead  of 
having  it  all  fall  on  the  Crown  as  the  freeholder. 
Whether  or  not  the  Court  of  Sewers  have  any  power 
of  apportioning  it,  the  Board  are  not  aware ; but 
if  not,  they  can  perhaps  point  out  a method  of 
compelling  lessees  and  occupiers  to  defray  a share 
of  the  cost,  which  the  Board  apprehended  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  effecting. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ T.  Milne.” 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  a long  memorial 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Catherine-street,  Palace- 
street,  &c.,  Pimlico,  complaining  that  typhus  fever 
raged  in  that  locality  from  the  want  of  drainage,  and 
that  this  nuisance  existed  within  200  •yards  of  Buck- 
ingham-palace. 

As  the  matter  has  been  for  some  time  under  con. 
sideration,’ the  letter  and  memorial  were  referred 
to  the  surveyor,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  them 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

The  Expiring  Commission. — Mr.  Hertslet  said, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  last  court,  he  had 
written  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  aBk  when  it 
would  suit  his  lordship’s  convenience  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  this  court  on  the  subject  of  the 
expiring  commission,  but  that  he  had  received  no 
answer  whatever  to  his  communication.  Mr.  Le 
Breton  was  anxious  to  know,  if  the  commission  ex- 
pired, into  whose  hands  the  property  would  pass  ? 
Mr.  Broughton  said,  that  such  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion as  the  commission  being  allowed  to  expire  he 
could  scarcely  believe  would  take  place,  short  as  was 
the  time  of  its  duration.  If  any  property  of  the 
commission  was  stolen,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  at  present  were  the  prosecutors,  but  no  such 
persons  could  be  charged  when  the  commission  be- 
came extinct,  as  there  would  then  be  no  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  and  it  might  become  a question, 
whether  parties  would  even  pay  the  sewer  rates.  It 
certainly  would  be  a most  remarkable  feature  if  the 
commission  was  allowed  to  expire  without  a substi- 
tute being  provided.  They  should,  however,  be 
prepared,  and,  if  they  were  to  become  defunct, 
let  them,  like  Cresar,  wrap  their  cloaks  around 
them,  and  die  with  dignity.  The  chairman  said, 
although  the  business  of  the  court,  after  the  com- 
mission was  expired,  would  fall  on  the  county  ma- 
gistrates, still  he  felt  assured  that  the  body  of  the 
magistracy  would  not  attend  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  commission  unless  they  received  the  appoint- 
ment from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  suggested, 
that  the  illness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  ac- 
count for  no  answer  being  received. 


Government  School  of  Design. — -The 
new  appointments  at  the  school,  now  all  com- 
plete, are, — Mr.  William  Dyce,  A.R.A.,  master 
of  the  class  of  ornament ; Mr.  Richard  Red- 
grave, A.R.A.,  master  of  flower-drawing  and 
occasional  lecturer;  Mr.  Henry  Townsend, 
master  of  class  of  form  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley, 
master  of  class  of  colour ; Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, master  of  geometrical,  architectural,  or 
perspective  drawing;  Mr.  Burchett  and  Mr. 
Denby,  assistant  masters.  The  first  lecture  is 
to  be  given  this  (Friday)  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  by  Mr.  Poynter,  on  the  arabesques  of 
the  Vatican. 


iarto  isoofts. 

Aerial  Navigation.  By  Daedalus  Britan- 

nicus.  Gilbert,  Paternoster- row,  1847. 
The  joker  who  proposed  to  traverse  the  sky 
by  means  of  a congreve  rocket,  and  to  descend 
with  the  aid  of  his  umbrella,  enunciated  the 
real  circumstances  under  which  aerial  naviga- 
tion may  be  hoped  for.  To  ascend  by  being 
lighter  than  the  air,  is  to  be  less  powerful  than 
the  air,  and  admits  of  no  strife  against  it.  A 
steam-engine  may,  one  of  these  days,  take  us 
with  certainty  through  the  clouds  to  a given 
point,  but  a bag  of  hydrogen  gas  alone  never 
will. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  named  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  seems  to  have  a clear  idea 
of  this  ; but  whether  or  not  the  means  he 
points  out  are  calculated  to  effect. the  desired 
end,  is  quite  another  matter.  He  proposes  to 
obtain  power  equal  to  that  of  eighty  horses, 
acting  on  wing-shaped  adjuncts  to  a balloon, 
hy  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a vacuum 
formed  hy  ignition  of  gases.  We  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  family,  if  “ Danlalus  Bii- 
tannicus”  have  them,  that  no  good-natured 
people  will  encourage  him  in  the  construction 
of  the  machine  shadowed  forth  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us. 


©orrfjjpoiioence. 

THE  DISGRACEFUL  STATE  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Sir, — Having  had  of  late  sufficient  time  for 
examining  the  architectural  beauties  of  this 
magnificent  edifice,  I could  not  help  (us  is  the 
case  with  many  other  visitors)  being  struck 
with  the  disgraceful  and  unclean  appearance  of 
the  small  chapels,  and  particularly  that  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  niggardly  practice 
of  exacting  the  paltry  sum  of  sixpence  for 
their  exhibition  has  been  so  often  ridiculed 
and  exposed,  that  I deem  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  any  remarks  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  public,  at  least,  may  expect  to  find 
the  objects  of  exhibition  as  clean  as  their  mu- 
tilated condition  will  allow  ; but  even  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  many  monuments  are  so 
completely  covered  with  dust  as  to  render 
their  identity  a difficult  matter.  The  magnifi- 
cent effigv  of  William  dc  Vallanee,  in  the 
chapel  of’  St.  Edmund,  formed  of  wood  and 
covered  with  a species  of  copper-gilt  and 
enamel,  is,  although  one  of  the  finest  objects 
in  the  church,  hardly  ever  noticed  by  the 
casual  visitor;  but,  were  the  filth  removed,  its 
beauties  would  at  once  attract  the  wonder  and 
attention  of  every  passer-by.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance.  The  tomb3  of  the  kings  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Confessor  are  in  as  filthy  astute  ; 
as  is  also  the  magnificent  stall- work  in 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel.  I cannot 
help  observing  how  much  better  the  modern 
monuments  contained  in  the  nave  and  transepts 
are  preserved,  in  comparison  with  those  before 
alluded  to.  Men  have  of  late  been  employed 
in  cleaning  those  huge  memorials  which,  so 
far  from  decorating  that  noble  edifice,  only 
disfigure  it  ; whereas,  its  ancient  archi- 
tectural beauties  are  allowed  to  moulder  away 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for.  The  present  dean 
and  chapter,  in  some  of  the  late  alterations, 
have  shewn  good  taste  and  selection  (if  we 
except  the  scheme  for  extending  the  choir  into 
the  transepts);  and  I cannot  conceive  the 
reason  why  they  have  suffered  so  important  a 
part  as  the  whole  east  end  of  the  church,  to 
remain  in  its  present  dilapidated  and  unclean 
state,  this  being  without  doubt  the  most  attrac- 
tive portion  of  the  abbey.  May  I be  allowed, 
then,  to  suggest  that  that  part  should  be  cleaned 
and  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty  forthwith  ? 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  Davis. 


NAMES  OF  STREETS. 

Sir, — From  the  nature  of  your  periodical,  l 
infer  that  any  suggestion  tending  to  an  im- 
provement either  in  our  streets  or  buildings  is 
acceptable  to  you,  therefore  I submit  to  you 
the  following  alteration  in  placing  the  names 
of  streets. 

That  which  is  to  be  read  ought  to  be  as  near 
the  level  of  the  eye  as  possible,  according  to 
the  standard  of  general  height.  This  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  effected  on  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, because  of  the  interruption  of  windows, 
&c.  I therefore  propose  that  the  names  bo 
removed  from  that  locality,  and  that  they  be 
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placed  on  a narrow  strip  or  bar  across  the  lamp- 
posts,  at  each  corner,  and  occasionally  in  the 
centre  of  the  street.  The  light  will  thus  fall 
immediately  on  the  name,  which  I further  pro- 
pose should  be  round  and  embossed,  so  that,  if 
the  light  should  be  extinguished,  it  may  be 
felt.  At  present  there  is  a bar  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  lamp-lighter,  hut  the  one  for 
the  name  of  the  street  would  be  placed  much 
lower,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  other. 
It  maybe  feared  that  the  name  thus  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  idle  or  thoughtless  may 
be  torn  down  or  defaced;  but  the  police  will 
guard  it  till  it  ceases  to  he  a novelty,  when  it 
will  no  longer  attract  particular  attention. 

Should  this  plan  he  adopted,  I should  like 
to  have  the  credit  of  the  suggestion. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  R*  J 

55,  Coleshill-street,  Eaton-square,  Pimlico. 


iHt^fpUanrs. 

The  Royal  Society’s  Dinner. — The 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whereat  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  ahlv 
presided,  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster  (Dr.  Buckland),  in  referring  to 
an  almost  exploded  notion,  that  scientific  in- 
vestigations were  opposed  to  religion,  made  an 
excellent  speech.  General  Pasley,  who  re- 
plied for  the  army,  traced  briefly  the  progress 
of  the  improvements  in  that  wonderful  example 
of  human  ingenuity,  the  locomotive  engine, 
mainly  due  to  Trevithick  and  Mr.  George  Ste- 
phenson. Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  spoke  seve- 
ral times  well.  Sir  John  Rennie,  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  engineers,  shewed  that  in  all  their 
operations  they  had  to  seek  the  aid  of  science. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  advanced  the  claims  to  con- 
sideration of  the  London  University,  and  said 
in  respect  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there 
could  be  no  feelings  of  rivalry  in  such  a 
cause  as  education.  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  when 
replying  for  the  Royal  Academy,  no  acade- 
mician being  present,  referred  to  what  was 
going  on  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  “ a great 
work,”  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  public 
would  approve,  when  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. Colonel  Sykes,  Captain  Smyth,  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  Mr.  Christie,  and  others,  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  The  annual  medals  had 
been  presented  in  the  morning  to  Sir  John 
Ilerschell,  Mr.  Groves,  and  Mr.  Fownes. 

Matters  Sanitary.  — Meetings  have 
been  held, — in  Ilolborn,  by  the  ‘ Co-operative 
League,’  in  support  of  health  of  towns  mea- 
sures,— and  at  Kingsland,  by  the  inhabitants, 
against  the  present  local  boards  and  in  favour 

of  other  measures. Thebaths  and  washhouse 

committee  met  at  Euston-square  lately,  and 
resolved  to  supply  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
western  district  of  the  metropolis  with  disin- 
fecting agents,  limewasb,  pails  and  brushes, 

See. The  City  authorities,  taking  time  by 

the  forelock,  have  announced  an  application 
to  Parliament  for  increased  and  all-compre- 
hensive sanitary  power  over  cesspools,  sewers, 
cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  smoke,  &c.  &c. 
The  ‘ New  Smithfield,  or  Great  Metropo- 
litan Cattle  Market  and  Abattoirs  Company,’ 
are  also  in  the  field;  as  are  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure  Company,  who  are  to  begin 
with  a distribution  of  liquid  manure  to  the 

Fulham  meadow  and  garden  districts. At 

Wakefield  and  Halifax,  too,  applications  to 
Parliament  by  ‘ Sewage  Manure’  companies, 
for  bills  to  form  conduits,  aqueducts,  &c.  have 

been  announced.- A medical  ‘ inspector  of 

nuisances’  has  been  appointed  at  Wolver- 
hampton, under  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  96. Private 

and  confidential  hints  as  to  local  nuisances 
have  been  advertised  for  by  the  authorities  at 

Sheffield. The  medical  men  of  Hull  have 

formed  themselves  into  a local  board  of  sani- 
tary inquiry The  Newcastle  and  Gates- 

head Sanitary  Association  seems  to  be  a most 
active  and  exemplary  one.  It,  moreover,  con- 
tributes to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  metro- 
politan parent  association,  as  every  such  asso- 
ciation ought  to  do,  who  wish  to  have  ‘ a friend 
at  court,’  or  a helping  hand  at  bead-quarters. 

-Sir  Geo.  Grey  has  been  making  repeated 

sanitary  inquiries  of  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  recommending  disinfecting 

agents,  &c.  in  fever  prevalent  there. A 

public  meeting  was  lately  to  be  forthwith  called 
to  form  a Health  of  Towns’  Association  at 
Glasgow. 


A Hard  Case,  if  True.— A correspon- 
dent of  a morning  paper,  mentioning  some  in- 
stances of  injustice  in  respect  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  makes  the  following  statement,  which 
certainly  demands  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  “ Two 
brothers,  builders,  in  a respectable  way  of 
business,  about  a twelvemonth  ago  took  some 
building  ground  near  Battersea-bridge,  upon 
which  they  constructed  fourteen  bouses,  ex- 
pending in  building  materials  alone  4,000/., 
besides  the  value  of  the  land.  A bill  was  ob- 
tained soon  after  in  Parliament  for  a park,  on 
the  very  spot,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  immediately  took  hold  of  the 
property,  for  which  the  owners  made  a claim 
of  about  12,000/.  The  Government  surveyor 
valued  it  at  about  double  the  value  of 
the  materials ; but  weeks  and  months  passed 
over,  and  the  owners  could  not  obtain  one 
farthing  of  that  sum.  They  were  told  that  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  grant  was  obtained  from 
Parliament  they  should  be  paid,  and  in  that 
way  they  were  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
whilst  their  business,  the  whole  of  their  capital 
having  been  locked  up  in  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, went  to  wreck  and  ruin.  At  length  their 
acceptances,  given  for  part  of  the  building 
materials,  became  due,  and  the  creditors,  as 
duly  authorised  by  law,  at  once  put  them  into 
prison,  where  they  have  been  lingering  now 
for  six  months.  All  their  representations  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
been  treated  with  that  contempt  which  it  is  but 
natural  (being  an  every-day  occurrence)  that 
superior  authorities  should  show  towards  a 
paltry  tradesman,  who  has  the  bad  breeding  to 
“ dun  ” them,  and  to  tell  them  that  it  is  their 
fault  that  he  is  rotting  in  prison,  deprived  of 
his  bread,  of  all  comforts  of  life,  and  punished 
like  a criminal.” 

New  Patents. — Amongst  the  more  recent 
patents  taken  out  in  Ireland,  we  observe  one 
‘for  ventilating  buildings,  carriages,  chimneys, 
and  other  places,’  by  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Tuck, 
of  Paris ; and  another  for  ‘ a new  mode  of 
treating  and  applying  wrought-iron,’  by  Mr. 
William  Rocke,  of  Dudley,  ‘invented  by  him 
after  much  trouble  and  expense.’ 

Honour  to  Ingenuity  and  Probity. — 
Tt  is  said  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has 
created  a mark  of  distinction  in  the  shape  of 
a silver  medal,  to  be  worn  on  the  left  breast, 
for  such  artizans  and  workmen  as  have  given 
proofs  of  superior  skill  and  judgment  in  their 
respective  arts  and  trades,  and  been  at  the 
same  time  of  irreproachable  conduct. 

Bridge  over  the  Ohio. — It  is  said  that 
the  plan  of  a bridge  across  the  Ohio,  at  Wheel- 
ing, has  been  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  towers  on  each  bank,  1,010  feet 
from  centre  to  centre,  100  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  60  above  the  floor  of  the 
bridge. 

The  Works  in  Ely  Cathedral.— We 
have  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  this  fine 
building  and  the  works  now  going  on  there. 
Of  all  the  improvements,  the  most  conspicuous 
will  be  in  the  choir,  which  now  extends  from 
the  east  end,  a distance  of  101  feet,  to  the 
ante-choir  or  sermon-place.  This  latter 
measures  53  feet  to  the  octagon,  and  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  choir,  the  length  of  which  will 
then  be  154  feet.  It  is  proposed,  in  addition, 
to  throw  open  all  the  arches  of  the  present 
choir  to  the  side  aisles  (the  roofs  of  which  have 
been  restored),  restoring  the  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  Do  Luda  (1290),  Redman  (1505), 
Kilkenny  (1257,  the  most  ancient  in  the  cathe- 
dral), Hotham  (1337),  Barnett  and  Northwold 
(1252),  and  of  John  Lord  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  his  two  wives  (1471).  It  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  present  stall-work 
(arranged  in  1770)  and  to  provide  new  subsellia 
and  other  fittings  to  the  three  arches  of  Bishop 
Hotham.  A screen  is  to  be  erected  to  separate 
the  new  choir  from  the  lantern  (the  organ 
being  removed  into  the  triforium  on  the  north 
side).  The  polishing  the  great  marble  piers 
of  the  choir  and  their  capitals  (hitherto  dis- 
guised by  paint  and  wash),  is  now  in  progress, 
and  an  enriched  reredos  and  pavement  is  to  be 
provided.  1 he  unsightly  combination  of  wood- 
work and  plaster  is  removed  from  the  east  end 
of  the  choir, and  theruined  tomb  of  theCardinal 
de  Luxemburgh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
has  been  restored.  The  arrangements  above 
enumerated  will  have  the  effect  of  securing  the 
means  of  accommodating  a much  larger  con- 
gregation in  the  choir,  and  will  leave  nearly 


unbroken  the  entire  view  of  the  cathedral  from 
its  western  to  its  eastern  end.  The  rich  chapel 
of  Bishop  Alcock  has  been  restored,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society  of  Jesus  College,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  The  pinnacles,  pendants, 
and  niches  have  been  restored,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable ; and  a floor  of  encaustic  tiles  is  to  be 
laid  down,  the  designs  for  which  are  now  in 
preparation.  According  to  the  Cambridgeshire 
Independent  Press,  the  expense  of  completing 
the  enlargement  of  the  choir  in  the  manner 
proposed  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
8,000/. ; and  if  the  works  are  extended  to  the 
lantern  (as  is  proposed,  in  case  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  warrant  it),  a much  larger  sum 
would  be  required ; it  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate  beforehand  the  cost  of  such 
undertakings,  where  the  amount  and  character 
of  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  can  only  be 
ascertained  whilst  the  repairs  are  in  progress. 

Rapid  Make  of  Iron. — Such  is  the  celerity 
in  manufacturing  iron  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
calcined  ore  has  been  converted  into  rails,  and 
actually  delivered  in  Liverpool  within  two 
days.  Bar  and  sheet-iron  can,  of  course,  be 
manufactured  with  similar  rapidity. — Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 

Projected  Works,  &c. — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  builder’s  works  at  the  Bed- 
ford Lunatic  Asylum  ; for  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  excavation  of  about  three  miles  of  a new 
channel  for  the  River  Dun  from  Doncaster  to 
Landall ; for  deepening  four  wells  at  the  bar- 
racks at  Winchester;  for  diggingand  putting 
in  the  foundations  of  St.  Mark’s,  Wolver- 
hampton ; for  excavating  a further  open  cut- 
ting and  earthwork  for  driving  a plant  or  level 
at  Loughor,  near  Swansea;  and  for  a supply 
of  10,000  loads  of  British  oak  timber,  3,700 
loads  of  British  oak  thick  stuff  and  plank,  and 
300,000  British  oak  treenails  for  the  Admi- 
ralty : also  for  lighting  roads  in  Fulham  parish 
with  gas. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"Justice."—  It  is  neither  “ a general  custom  nor  a legal  demand  ” 
for  “ an  architect  to  require  a per  centage  from  a contractor  on  the 
amount  of  his  contract.” 

“ Jlf.”  shall  have  an  answer. 


“ E.and  IF  Wc  have  already  expressed  a favourable  opinion 
of  Boillie's  slide-valve  ventilator. 


“If.  A'."— We  will  call  for  more  information. 

“ J.  C.”— What  a surveyor  docs  he  should  be  paid  for. 

“ .4.  E.  O."— Make  a formal  application  to  the  commissioners. 

“ Am  Original  Subscriber.”— AmotVs  valve  will  be  found  useful. 


II'.  IK”— Alum  water  is  sometimes  used  to  preparo  paper  for 
tinting.  Tho  question  had  not  reached  us. 

Received, — “ (I.  T.,”  “ J.  A.,"  “ W.  F.”  (too  latei,  “ J.  W. “ J. 
M.  McC.”  “ 1).  II.."  “ J.  W.  D„”  “ W.  0..”  “ /V  Londoner”  (will 
appear),  “ J.  H.  II.  " “ Constant  Reader,”  “ G.  B.,”  “ X.  Y.  Z.V 
Books  Received.—"  Dolman's  Magazine,”  December.  “ Thoughts 
on  the  Degradation  of  Scienoo.”  By  F.  R.  S.  (Rodwell,  Bond- 
street.)  “ A Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings.”  Bv  F.  A.  I’aley.  (John 
Van  Voorst,  Paternoster- row. I , Second  edition.  “ Art-Union 
Journal,"  for  December.  "Caldwell's  Musical  Journal,”  for  De- 
cember : Part  (!.  " Minutes  of  tho  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 

cation. ” 2 vols.  1847. 


"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— IV c have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


AUVERTISEIYIEITTS. 

SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES,  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  0 inches,  patronised  by  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 
To  be  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-street,  Lambeth.—  A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  tho  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Laud  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to 
apply  for  at  the  above  offioe.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


fjPIIE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 

JL  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holdcn  in  the  loth 
and  lltli  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  70  (local 
and  personal),  intituled  "An  Act  to  explain  aud  amend  the  laws 
of  Sewers  relating  to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,”  provision  i3  made  for  the  more 
effectually  draining  houses  and  property ; and  with  a view  thereto 
it  is  enacted,  that  where  houses  built  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
the  said  Act  (2nd  J uly,  1817),  shall  not  be  drained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  if  there  shall  be  a sewer 
within  100  feet  of  any  front  of  the  building  or  of  any  inclosure  about 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  order  the 
owners  or  occupiers,  at  their  expense,  to  drain  such  house,  by  con- 
tinuing the  sewer  along  their  frontage,  and  by  making  n drain  to 
lead  thereto;  and  if  there  be  already  a sewer  iu  front,  adapted  to 
the  drainage,  then,  that  a covered  drain  into  it  shall  be  made,  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  direct,  and  that  the  parties  shall  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  the  original  construction  of  the  sewer,  if  built 
within  thirty-five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act.  And  by 
the  said  Act  it  is  declared  that  no  drains  shall  be  made  without 
first  giving  notice  to  tho  Commissioners,  who  are  to  regulate  the 
construction  thereof  And  it  is  by  the  said  Act  further  provided, 
that  all  drains  and  water-courses,  as  well  within  as  without  houses 
and  other  property,  shall  he  cleansed  and  repaired  by  nud  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers.  The  Commissioners  are  by  the 
Act  fully  empowered  to  punisii  h.v  fines  and  penalties  any  persons 
who  may  contravene  the  Act ; and  it  is  particularly  required  that 
all  persons  will  proceed  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 

An  officer  of  the  Commissioners  will  he  in  attendance  at  the  office, 
N o.  1,  Greck-strect,  Soho,  from  y in  the  morning  until  4 in  the  after- 
noon, every  day  (Sunday  excepted),  when  every  information  will  he 
given  to  parties  to  assist  them  iu  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.— By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  nERTSLET,  Clerk. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wnric-bndge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  \Vorks. 
the  I ubhc  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
°f  ®al?amz,"K  Jro;j  “ “fst  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iroujmd  South  s work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
* as  usual.— The  Trade  supplied. 


|j  and  Fence  Hurdles  a: 


I 0\?A'l?fnnns$1W>!  wnoLES.ALE  IRONMONGERY 

SSatt'range' and  stove-grato  Mauufacto^- 

TOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

I .1-  ‘rcm“iuti0?  °fArchitccts.  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
I ktock  ?HJ*a?k  nud .Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &c.,  So. 

I Black  Registers,  from  6}d.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

I Bnvhtdittowith  Black  and  Bright  Bars, IDs.  and  upwards. 

•SfeSS1"  0,“  "1 

3 ft.  3ft.  G in.  4 ft 

3t.  '18.  32.  14s.  42.  5s. 

I r,AU  ?rliclcs  mad«  ?n ilic  Premises  and  warranted,  and  delivered 
1 free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 

I nor  style,  hung  m secret.  Us.  per  pua  1 


fj OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.-Sole 

V',  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
ande-!fl  ntwWiayS  °U  vJcw>.for  church,  park,  railroad,  coaoh-housc, 
an^  eatcs.-,°.f,l!irgc  or  sma11  Jimensions,  a gate 
V a (ou  "eight  moving  with  these  engines  ns  easily  ns  a wicket- 
they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  m an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with very 

seePn  C HARnr^l’  uivnrn0J  ,?!lt,t'sf,at  n,odt’rate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  CHA8.  COLLINGE  and  Co.’s  Patent  Ax  let  roe,  Sugar-Mill 

hbemteo^nt  tolS  ^ “■  JlridSc'roaJ’  Lambeth.  A 

FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS 
ENGINES,  GAS,  &c. 

pATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

Those  lbm^nn- mnHnS»E'P,II'Ii:  an.d  TUBING  of  every  description. 
nmfIL1  8blnd  I?*1 1."IU0,r  nud  Da-s  without  injury ; 

and  as  thoy  do  not  become  stiit  in  the  coldest  temperatures 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
for  B're-Engiiies.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  Imt-water  joints,  &c„  of  all  sizes— Sole 
SU'“SE  A“’  IVM  HASOOOC  Oo.limwl  iJo.wd' 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

| . A LW AY S on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  Kiunne 

e 2 MT™.E,D  UOAM>U,G  or,U,:i,  pffi  lo“jSl 

e r Xldl 1,1  nud  thickness,  from  t inch  to  lj  inch  thick 
f.  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
. , __  SILLS,  &c. 

a4S6VoorTk»Cdf.™  Tlmla  V"d’  Plnllto 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A CONSIDERABLE  SAVING  will  be 

* n »cftwAtf'1r1r".t.h,?.Pl,.r?hose  of  IRONMONGERY,  hv  applying 
OrVV"  b Wl'I?,lt!8ale  Warehouse,  No.  33, ChiswclL 

Street,  I lusbury-siiuare,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  Gd.  8d.  lOd.  2nd. 

,id’  ?d-  8d.  Is.  is.  Gd.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Lina 

. 1 2 3 4 5 ft 

4s.  3d.  os.  6s.  Gd.  7s.  Gd.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  GJd.,  7cL,  8d„  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitohen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

W rought.  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3.  3s.  3 ft.  G in.,  £3  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stump. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

12  IIENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

K\N<^ W STOVM1 .nS1,,5ni i .Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
. . ’ b‘°”ES,  to.,  1U6,  Blackf ri a i-s-road , and  117,  Union- 

street,  Borough. 

ftn^  Wrought  Bo rs^-Cit°hCn  Rangea’  with  Bftck  BoUor  and  Oven, 
3ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  Gin.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 
£J.  6s.  £j.  1.1s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Oven'1—  8 Patent  Improved<  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  Gin.  3 feet  9 in.  4ft 
£5.  £5.  15s.  £0.  Ds.  £6. 10s.  £?, 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  Ril,  and  9cL  por  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  nt  Bid.,  and  4d.  do. 


liptic  do.,  at  3 * d. ’ and  4d. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
- SMOKY  CHIMNEVS,  and  effecting 


STOVES,  a certain . 

a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  ...  ... ^,.y. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
fcreucc.  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

I,’.  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

M Street,  Black  friars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth- 

pieces  : Plates,  ! umacc-lmrs,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers,  ehim- 
ucy-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  aud  Ash-pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  1-  mines.  Lamps,  &e  & e.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  verv 
moderate  prices. -CAST-hlON  UPSETS.  V y 


I I OT  - WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

a 


rr'i'K'-t-i  r-)v,-ri':rr2:s;,p,:riar-meh;r1,i^h^in2 

ohurclics  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  &c.  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
EEffdin^X1.  'v  'Bun  the  last  twenty  years  some  bund  reds  of 
buildin-s  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  maybe 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER.  -• 
Dorset-stroet,  Fleet-street 


1T3ATENT  BELLS. — Messrs.  MEARS 

, Leg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  iu 
ffi'antity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a new  metal, 
called  the  Union  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  toncand 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bcll-metal — Orders  i 
ocived  at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Cloc 
and  other  Bells. 


PA  1 EN  I METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 

gincers  and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  re- 
Snectfully  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected w-ith  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  aud  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  aud  cheaper 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass. -Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
them  118  sampe8’  or  *°  ma'{c  any  castingg  from  patterns  sent ' 


TRON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

* having  made  great  additions 

to  Ins  S IOCK  OF  I ATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders.  Railings,  Gates,  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  AV  heels,  AVheel  Plates,  Ac. 

BAKER’S  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  iu  stock. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lnne,  and  Charles-strcet,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER.) 

BEGS  lo  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  snob 
arrangements  aud  improvements  that  they  will  he  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  rc-ai-raugcd,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  sc. 


PATENT  COPPER  AVIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  OON- 
DUC‘TORS,for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimncv- 
Shafts.  Ac. 

SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

Lciccster-square.  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
ind  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
nost  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
iroving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applicn- 
iion,  with  less  injury  to  the  building,  than  anyother  kind,  and  they 
■an  refer  witli  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others', 
vho  have  adopted  it  in  preference; 

Vs  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  HOOR-SPRINOS. 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL-BARS, 
Pateut  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines. 
IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAMPS,  Ac.  Ac., 
vhicli  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
mprovement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
mggest. 


A ETESIAN  WELLS,  BORING  TOOLS, 

,1  BUi',PS-’  A0-- Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders, 
or  others  requiring  a good  supply  of  AVATEK,  may  have  any 
Lr-°rCUI>' di fPP'y*”*  t0  AV.  SPELLER,  14,  Vork-street, 
-r,,ad’  London  ; where  can  he  had  any  quantity  of  Tools 
! . °I  B.'inngI  frol,n  2 to  20  inches  diameter,  and  from  100 

to.®, 00<)  feet  fiepth  ; also.  Men  and  Tools  to  Bore  for  Railroads 
Pines'fhr'  P v nnri nV? y pa3^.?f  W°rleL  Boring  Tools  and  suitable 

l ipes  for  Kxpoitation,  with  fuU  instructions  for  their  use. 

Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders,  and 
^m8’iCa1}  ic,.suppl";d  With  Wrought  or  Cast-iron  Pumps,  Double 
?c  orJ'liep  Wells,  from  three  to  twelve  inches 

IU,V.lcJ,?.’;e’  ,and  frora  6 to  130  feet  in  length. 

HOT-AVAIElt  APPARATUS  for  Conservatories,  Ac.,  on  the 
most  economical  and  improved  principle. 


Kopal 

SLcItcrs  Patent. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECOHE  FIXINGS. 

spills  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

oliviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
v-wr- Manufacturers,  Alessi-s. 

1 ” from  the  sole 


p0!1!! -j”r- L" “ ’ u’OMi Lim  man 

CARPENTER  and  T^DESLEV.WillonhaU;  or  irom  the  Bole 
Grald'  I nrninn1N  FAULKNER,  ironmonger,  62,  St.  Martiu’s-le- 
Uioud,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 


nxeiuii.nu  ns  AiXJ)  QUALITY. 

"PATENT-IMPROVED  anti  PANELLED 

nnH  Ry°Ms-  CHESTS.  Ac. — E.  TANN 

?h.cinJcal  Compound-filled  Safe  stood 


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

■fur  „ Trade  a,ld  Consumers geucraUy,  that  he  keeps  constantly  in 
« n,l  Moron5  inSd  ve,ry  General  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
a“d  ?I.a^liL'lI!o:";dl>>-  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  aud  thickness, 
also  a variety  of  machine- prepared 
d with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 


and  fit  for  immediate 'r 
Mouldings,  whielt1 


m ei'l'if ? rol "Ji,' Cl-  a,T  -fiuis,,lcd  with  great  accuracy  and  attention 
?>ldR?ro!  p~bou  t'1  wnrk  Bridge  Wliurf,  Bankside,  ar 

Old  B.uge  AVhart,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 


T.  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

sA'lV  - °mA T 1 bk R MERCHANT.  Bcrmond- 
I V/.  ,1’,n,oartl‘e  Bneklayers’ Anns.  SEASONED  FliOoR- 

MNuifTftlVmrs^°AKViNU  PlJ  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
„ i-  '('-  Prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
T- nUlCnP011-'  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  AVainscot,  Elm, 

and'  I-'i? ^T'atl^,-1Viwik8’  b?1r?S,’.  vc"cers’,a'»d  ’pks  1 1’antile,  Oak, 
ana  J* ir - Laths,  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
mill  l5cIlVorw  ,ree  of  exPe,,se  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  pnccs.  Very  extensive  Drjing  Sheds.  1 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  l!y  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
charge.  Uoods  fctcUcd  fron»  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM. 

. Saw  Mills, 

„„  t,  ..  . . , _ Gilliugham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.1J.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Uemdcre-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 


- ----  - -------  vuviimm  Compo 

the  test  at  the  lute  fire,  with  loss  of  life,  at  AV« 
and  preserved  its  contents,  The  Safe  may  he  seen  at  t 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory,  .. 

PTaCiiinnV,''a^  I7OD  F'oors  for  Party-walls,  Safes,  Ac.,  kept 
in  stock.— N.  B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


■ stood 

lane,  Blackfriars, 
at  the  Pateut 


rpHE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

>f-_£0MPA?-7'  continue  t°  receive  the  most  satisfactoryassu- 
08  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
there  is  no  method  of  preparing  tloor-lioards,  matched  linings, 
tings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  despatch,  aud  economy  of  matc- 


ranccs  fr. 
that  there 

skirtings,  . . t 

rial  arc  so  certainly  obtained.  In’ shooting,  i 
lng  a board  (although  curved),  the  machi 
——'  ■lying  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the 


peculiar  saw  lor  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft' with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 


CAUTION. — To  Purchasers  of  Locks,  Fire 

proof  Doors,  Safes,  Ac.  JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  year. 


n!l  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 
Company 


respectfully  t . 
...  — u supply  them 
inivcrsal  purposes, 


ufucturer  for  Chubb.  LEADliEAT Ell  begs ... 
y Architects,  Surveyor,  Builders,  Ac.  that  he 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCIvti  for  univ^.o... 

STRONG  AVROUUUT-IRON  FIRE-PROOF  DOORS,  SAFE 
aud  CHESTS,  Ac.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 
against  FJR1I  and  THIEVES  (without  the  aid  of  “expensive 
machinery,”  which  is  employed  by  some  inoxpcrienccd  makers,  but 
must  be  paid  for),  at  prices  35  per  cent,  under  any  other  house  in 
London. 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS’rewnrd  toany 
pereon  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  looks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Lead  heater's  strong-room  doors  and  Safes  have  now 
been  put  up  without  a SINGLE,  COMPLAINT,  and  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  he  1ms  adapted  every  possible 
improvement  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
with  any  other  house  in  London.  A large  assortment  on  sale  and 
made  to  order.  A pnir  of  extra  strong  wrought-iron  fire-proof  folding 

•’ with  ventilating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker’s  strong 

limy  he  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 


GATE-ST  BE  ET,  LON  DON. 


builders  nor  timber  merchants,  uneonncctcu  wn 

that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely 

n ... ro,...„i ....  ......  capital,  are  determined, 


„ -cither 

nny  trade  hut 
the  public  for 


moderate  interest 

duous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a 
nuance  of  tlieir  support. 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAPER1IANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

ET.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

• ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  Nos.  140  aud  141,  Old- 
Btrcet,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  oonscqucnce  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  DECORATIVE  PAPERS,  he  has  taken 
the  opportunity  to  embrncc  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  MERRICK,  WILKINSON  and  Clo 
upon  which  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  ho  lmppy  to  submit 
to  the  Trade  in  general  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
which  mil  he  added  all  the  large  collection  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
French  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs, 
Merrick,  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  1ms  been  successful  iu 
purchasing  nt  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  M.,  W.  and  Co.  E.  T.  A rchcr, 
at  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  and 
trusts  that  lie  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  aud  support 
nt  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  OXFORD-STR  EET, 
and  Nos.  140  and  141,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
promptitude  and  attention. 


rgDllE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

,~r, , inform  Architects,  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  woodl,  known  ns  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rothcrhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  .mil 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
maimer.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  ensures  the  entire  removal 
moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
“m  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 

nd 

TANliUERAV,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  tile  Company, 
23,  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.—  It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  wlmt  are  termed 
two-years’  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  iu  the 
w idth  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 

63,  CnEAPSIDE. — FOR  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

ONE  THOUSAND  THERMOMETERS 

may  lie  selected  from  at  ONE  SHILLING  EACH,  at 
BENNETT'S,  65,  OHKAPSIDE,  of  every  kind;  in  Ivory,  Box- 
wood, and  Metal,  from  Is.  to  5s,  each,  for  Gardening,  Medical,  and 
General  Purposes. 

BAROMETERS  of  every  construction,  Wheel,  Pediment,  and 
Marine,  at  equally  low  prices.  All  kinds  made  to  order  for 
Chemical  Purpo.i.-i.OUme,  Shop,  and  School  Dials,  at  32.,  4(.,  ami 
52.  each. 


15 $ $cr  iBajcstp’3 


liopal  JLcttfcs  patent. 


used  by 


PATENT  A S P II  A L T E ROOFING  FELT, 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  I The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

•I  lie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Leeds  aud  Manchester,  The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

The  London  and  N urth  Western,  | And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinbro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

A*80  “ I*RY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  neat,  and  deadening  sound. 
THUS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence Pountuey  Hill, Cannon-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Er  ffici  ffcajestp's 


Eopal  letters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

II i:n  Majesty’s  AVoods  and  Forests,  Honodradlb  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wioiit, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 


And  by  the  most  eminent  memberc  of dhc  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great  national  shows 
U has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINEDJTHE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  aud  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 

ity,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rftin,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 
r 33  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 
of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seren  years'  experience,  from 
who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair 

, „ • ..  , - .......  ..  - ..  ed.hy  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected.  Th« 

fully  enjoined  to  send  tlior  oraen  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  ns  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  y. 
lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the 


Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rftin,  s 

and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  3?  mi ■'  ’ 

with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  , 

Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  whoYavc  extensively  used  it,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  oVcounfrvY'A Drydiair 
' ;lt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &o„  is  also  mimufaotured.hy  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  erlectcd.  The  TRADE  are  respeot- 
' ' - ' r,,n  **  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 

- - ....ewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great 

LONDON*16™  the  ab°Ve  roofins  18  made  are  l'-  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-KoW, 
lloofe  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.- A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


11 


r H 


Sjiijoj 


THE  BU1LJDER- 


/"ANTED  TO  ..PURCHASE  a TRA- 


WL' 

SEPSiSSi  ofiSt'S  S?V0»  “ora  w « »■““ 


„0KT«A0E  B-  * 


ERSONS  requirin 


pER 

JL  MO 


LOANS  by  way  of 


otherwise,  upon 


ailablc  security. 


to  the  extent  of  from  f IOC [to 

i .....  i...  a, „ „1  »■  i ii ht  1,1). 


_ ORTGAGE, 

«“£  win'^urrbi-  appiyius  to  Mr. 

BliAY.  surveyor,  at  the  offices  - 


WATERSIDE  PREMISES.— Tu  be  SiAU, 

suitable  for  carrying  on  tiic  , _ w>0r  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 

77 . KlngWmiam-street.Ci^. 


TO  SMALL  CAPITALIST*  AN i*  isr 

BATTERSEA,  adjoining  the  New  Park.— 

VKF.EHlM)  0?0B»n  r.MfclS.SS  v M 

“*,a 

1 I’/miii/TAlr.1  SK?  SSJwK,  Hwifcrfurd  Fish  Market- 


..  much  as  the  property  w 

the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c.  


RITISII  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

1111 5d  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 


LONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS 

PLATEmGL^?^— AroMtcrtSiJRaAwfl.^  Con- 


t%%c L§Sfo  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvenng, 

T „,„i  ntiier  purposes.  The  tolour  and  Polish  are  v 


Glazing,  and  oU.«  The  Tarifl  of  this  Company  is 

^'i'enor,  and  t he  mbstamc  - , t,  Tradc  from  which 


very  U 
of  Glass 


_ The  Public  are  invited  to  jia—  policies  are 

S»Ww1w.O®e-  “SS  £ CHAW  JAMES  THICKS. 
Story;  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Mackinaw.  _ 


JO  IN 'I'- 

ll i rectors 


IT  ON  DON  and  PROVINCIAL  JO 

JLi  STtjCK  LIFE  UN* L’uq  BuUc^^Societies  amTuorrowers, 
invite  the  Public  gencrallj , i also  IJuun^ >' .famine  the  peculiar  system 
through  them  or  from  other  p .dWl,iB  Ofli i'P 


iSSSI*  »«f?E  ”5 Sfflrn  INVESTMENT, 

d TH REE-FOU RTHS  of  JOHN  MASSON.  Secretory, 
jffiett  Na  39,  N ich olas-lanc,  Lombard-street,  London- 


T,,  I'UtPKNTEUS,  JOIN  HUS  AND  T 1 1 1: 

rflO  BE  LE  I',  against  Joiner  e-work,  or 

jL  SOLD  FOR  CASH,  which  may  remain  ^hl  the  Lease 


. ....  CASH,  which 
taken  up.  CARCASES,  of  F 


and  Six-roomed  Houses,  situate 

„.i'c^to.ndK»t%Tom . »»r, the  1U.1- 

■.-Apply  at  the  “ Nag  8 Head.  Kei 


TO  BUILDERS  AN  D CONTRACTORS, 

mo  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Christmas 

I nJcSe  complete  BUILDING  PREMISES  of  UjO.Me 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

,i,„  PT'-TSjISSd,  Jd  ,ilh  tUl  o«“  El  the  he- 

be  effected  with  this  Society, 
of  Persons  in  auy  station, 


■rjw&asyss  % Kj— - 


i tie  agreed  upon  —Apply. 
STANLEY  and  Co.,  Paternoster-i 


IMPORTANT  TO  BAKERS. 

mo  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a Six- roomed  Oar- 

I rase  most  eligibly  situated  for  a ltakers  Shop,  ~ 

neMihoorhood  and  levee  M# 

fere,  end  must  always  command  e l/v-yi  1 T kV.  mem 

“•him  Uh  V or  forth. 


m. . , nPRS  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 

T Ware  Mamiffieturers,  and  others  requiring  Roomy  1 reunscs, 
-xVit.li  valuable  Machinery  fw  Sawing.  Planing,  Turning,  a.. 

rriOBE  SOLD,  OR  LEI  on  Louse,  mo 


PT.IGI  RLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12.  Dorset-plane,  Doi 
i are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Kegeurt  Krk,  cow 
„»„=i  nrimmodious  dwelliug-houHC replete  with  fixtures  an 
.f  which,  with  a back  entrant 


and  otD 


’e  premises  adapted  to  a large  tr 

excellent  workshops,  counting-h- --  • . 

r sheds,  stabling,  and  au  abundant  suppij  ■ 


her  sheas,  staouug,  mu  au  > - , . 

There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  u.iuli 
very  recently  erected  for  ‘ 

,te  bv  home-power,  and  which  will  bp  valued  mue.i  neio 
p rice  -For  further  l -.rtieulars  and  to  view,  apply  on 
mes  li-.twee  i 10  aud  a.  No  wntten  applications  can  u 


©>, BRICKLAYERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

npo  BE  SOLD,  a well-established  Busines 

A slfuate  at  the  East- end  of  London,  in  which .about  Fifty 
Sixty  Men  have  usually  been  employed,  up  to  the  turn  ot  t 

ilmut  Twenty Jffit W# Sm.rt  a ^Itot^whwg™  the 
^odw!u,Ccanbehad  upon  MODERATE  TERMK-Fnrthet -par- 
ticulars may  be  known  upon  application  to  Mr.  SYKES,  Umber 
Merchant,  Osborn-, street,  Whitechapel. 


ROUGH  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations  Warehouse 
SkyUghtT  and  Floo’ra,  may  he  had  of  every  thickness,  at  vc> 
MODERATE  PRICES,  upon  a?phjatmntoy)  Cmnpnuy,3  Agent 
13,  Rathbonc-place,  November.  1317. 


CHEAP  OBN AM ENTAL  GLASS.— I bej 

tc  inform  tny  mc»d.  n.d  ths iSf™ ,S~ 


NGlNE,  and,  o’ 

, I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  tpri..w  - 

-s  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
om  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN... 


Embossing  and 


minted  work  on  the  most  moacraic  vcniui-vu.  - 

&V.  1 ,C  K. Lug -s tre e t , Baker-street,  Portmau-square.— Cash  onR. 


Assurances 

'v'crv  description  of  Assurance  may 
d Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives 
aud  of  every  age.  BONUSES. 

Divisions  averaged  221.  per  oent^n  thePremil 


ORNAMENTED,  COLOURED  AND 

PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS.— CLAUDET  and 

richly  Painted.— Patterns  and  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their 
Warehouse,  8D,  High  Holbom. 


Window-glass,  lead,  varnish, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 


,;.r  V ;'s  the  Bonuses  licreafter  are  expected  to  EXCEED 


“'iSSU,,  wm,jSL»s«*J!ss&l  J®gy* bc  * 

mod  of  tne  Society  s Agents,  or^y^  ^ piNCKARD,  Actuary. 
No.  0i>,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsimry,  London. 


BUNNETT  and  CORPS'S  Patent  RE- 

VI,  I VINH  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 

VOLVINGIRqa  pwui^t  Qf  Exch  uer>  n the  action 

.....  - Una  orfint.cn  a 


tin- Patentees  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  tne 
f0Vdur  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
•rn*  tual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
erpctual  inju  n nil  nnrtipR  nve  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 


ont,  and  therefore  all  parties 
rur \PFST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 

convex  laths, ^^V/^^c^ronshutte^1  (as 'secured ™ v^th^s^l^atc^Hs 

thm'ii'ly  safe  and' 'durable  mode  of  eBecting  that  object.  In  large 

8l,':'!u!’VlL.’utouds  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  hax’e  uow  been 
n.  vithOTt  a single  complaint  of  their  want. of  strength  or 
Tec,  • u V •'  ind  nine  years’  practical  experience  .(during  which  they 
i.  . a do  p tod  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  1 ateutees  to 

ii  ,.  a, i >,  ve  i vu.  j .,,,  „,hers.  They  will  guarantee  all 

order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 


BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  UHAoor.% 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown^and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-eases,  &e.  rhe  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 

in  T.onilon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES, 
m Lonuon  lor  iiwivix  - „„nli».v  : Brushes. 


Ground"  ^d' Dry  Coloura  of  the  brat  quality,  Brushes, 
“GARNISHES1’  ^'GENUINE6  WIUTe" LEAD ; MILLED 

LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  1, end  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  i 

Biahopsgate-strcet  Without,  Loudon  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Propneto^ 


gOHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 


it  „n  SOHO-SQUARE,  depflt  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS  : 

maoufacturud  ,.y 


The  attention  of  Architects,  Buildcra,  and  the  Trade 


Shuttc 


b.  a)  *. 
ithc^'ati 


up  by  them  to 

' ie  mannfSohire  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 

« cxnircU.  at  tlto  ' ""  

but  greatly  s^nHe'r'oai  hi 


nua  w.,m  - .prices  as  other 

superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 

itallic  hinges,  without  which  p*  >•» 

safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE 


ceneraUv  s particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 

SsM&LffiDfoR  ubiLliakcy  of  colodh,  mmgto 

of  substance  aud  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality- 
This  Plate  Gla^  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions  - Applications 
for  samples;  lists  of  prices,  aud  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  20,  Soho-sguare,  .■ 

HCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 


HOUSE,  SI,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City—  E.  MOSS,  Proprietor.  . _ 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  1 lute  Glass,  will  had  e 

ROUGH1 p55^E,GLAM  tor  ^lightssuppRed'"  :!-8ths,  i,  .5,  and; 
; . ViV All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 


inch  thick.  AU  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  wit 
miles1  of  Loudon  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  gnen,  free  of 
- - or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  liuusa  - 


UNION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY. — 

Architects,  Builders  aud  the  Trade  generaUyare  solicited- 


tolfriwo^theq^ii^  oollmr  and  substahcc  mauufactured  by 

Company.  To  encourage  the  use  of  I late  Glass  fm  g l-.w-  ,'K-  1 J: 


c likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 


IN  consequence  of  the  Death  of  the  Pro- 

prietor, the  GOODWILL  (and  Stock,  if  required.)  of  a respect- 


situate  in  isonaou,  i»  ue  immediately  DISPOSED  01  BY 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  toS.L.,  Gilberts 
Newspaper  office,  Copthall-court.  Moorgate-street,  City. 

N.B.— N one  but  principals  treated  with.  


ashes  Plain  or  Ornamental  : handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 

tail-board  Plates,  best  1’lnteoW  and  Internal  Fittings  of 


Sashes,  - 

aUkffids^ superior in'quaUty  anil  workmanship, and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  m Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  I raae. 

Office  at  No.  2(:,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


To  encourage  the  Use  u,  * ■«*>.  ---  = , 

duetiou  in  price  has  taken  place  on  the  quality  used  fui  that. 

' rTTuGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  J,  3-8.  4,  and  3 inch  thiokj 
Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  coloui  and  even-, 
ness  of  this  article 


ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING  COM- 

ii  I 'ANY,  Ece 


..ccleston-plaee  (late  Sir  F.  CHANTRY'S  Foun- 
respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  facility  afforded  by  their  Machinery 
g out  with  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  at  a great  sav- 
•nse,  the  most  elaborate  Dcsigi 
maybe: J 


mind  Estimates  obtained  on  appheation  a 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  1JER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  cverv  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
nbove  low  price,  and  the  work  guaran  teed —Apply  to  .TGIIN'  PIL- 
KINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
1.1,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ltOAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  ami 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  coveringbridges  aud  — 


Office  I 

^Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially ^ adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  sceu  iu  operation  at  the  Works. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  98,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chauccry-lanc. 


THE  Patentee  having:  fixed  a great  number 

of  bis  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 

can  confidently  recommend  them  hoth  for  seounty  and  durability , 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
nimnl.-  Hint,  the  lamest  establishment  can  lie  openeil  or  closed  with 


MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS. — SINGER’S 

IV iL  PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs, Baths.  .Sic.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  lias  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and 
reduced  iu  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture may  he  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SING  Kit.  Vanxiiall  Potter,-.  Foot  of  VaiixhaUJiridcp.  Surrey  side. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  IV 11  ARE,  ROTHERHITHE. 

Tf  IIARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg-  to  inform 

JLi  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that- they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  l>c  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmaguc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
w ark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


, pie  that  the  lamest  establishment  con  be  openei  .. . 

the  ntnlnl  e«  without  the :»  ot  muchino.w  hhc  J 

superioritv  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  m their  great 
strength  and  stiftness,  being  without  metal  lunges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
anv  part  of  the  promises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  od 


i°omOSt\vABEHOU8K.M.  O.g^  H.IW ^ | 

Vl'F.NT  PLATE  GLASfi;  BRITISH 

PLATE  GLASS,  SHEET  AND  CROWN  WINDOW 
USHESET  GLASS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  o 
sc,  from  two  inches) 


y size,  from  two  inches  upwards. 


BEE  GLASSES  of  ci 

«»■>  HOnODTOKt 

Window-Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  II ol born, ■ 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

T ATE ST  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

FRENCH  POLISHING.— R.  MACMICHAEL  and  Co. 
beg  to  state,  that  they  continue  to  French  Polish  in  first-rate  style 
of  Execution  and  Durability,  and  on  as  reasonable  Terms  as  any  m 
the  Tradc.  An  Estimate  will  he  given,  if  required,  in  Town  or 
Country.— Apply  at  118,  Crawford-strcet,  Baker-street, 


Spfficr 

fflajtsip’s 


ftopal 

betters  Patent. 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunbill-ruw, 
Finibury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest,  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  aud  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.—  N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  iu  building. 


n Win 


SAMUEL  GUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS.  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 

That  ARCHITECTURAL.  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’ WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  &c.,  arc  executed  at  the 


cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
s his  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advat 


SLATE  SLABS. — The  Finest  Slabs  pro 

duced  in  WALES,  of  amazing  strength,  pure  in  texture,  am, 
free  from  spots,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  the  PIMLICO 

A'l'IC  WllR  ir-  ” J)-1 ' .....  - - 


SLATE  WORKS,  Upper  Belgrave-plaoe,  planed  botli  faces _ 

price  that  inferior  Slabs  in  the  rough  iself-facedi  are  currently  selling. 
These  reduced  nriccs  are  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount. 

l extensively  used  at  Buckingham  Palace, 


, l’eutouvilie,  the  Goulstonc-squnre  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  aud  arc  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Sir.  Magnus's  Works  in  Wales,  planed  both  faces,  at  very  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks,  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Larders  and  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
" s,  Chimnc-  D’,u™  *—  v- 


ings,  Cantilevers,  Chimney  Pieces,  Sc.  &c. 


^SSiiaSgggJS 
GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 
ATLLTE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 


VENTILATORS.-  To  bc  had  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
Glass  Painter  and  Stainer,  12n,  Cumberland  Market.  Regent’s-park, 
London.  Their  extensive  aud  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 


great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Taritt. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  - Fronts,  Sashes,  ar 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Betliny 
Green  Road,  Loudon.  Parties  engaged  ml  mil 
ing,  will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishing' 
cheaper  than  anv  other  house  in  London, 
full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post 
anv  port  of  the  country.  , , , 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  securely  packed  for  t 
Country. 


H 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFET 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
builders  aud  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  G to  10  per  cent, 
all  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  yet 
dancer  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing, 
ration  (four  J;“ — 1 ' « 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLTE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  arc  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  sash,  and,  where  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught  is  required,  will  be  found  invaluable,  aud  especially  ns  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys.— Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  K 
and  ^W.  H.  JACKSON,  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 


l.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 


DR. 

LATOR.-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 


.'oland-street,  Oxford-street,  liegs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters  and  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  Booms  of  every  description— Prices  from  7s.  Gd.  ' 


•20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE.  NO  PAY. 

Twenty-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  ne  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  auitable  terms  of  “ no 
cure  no  pay.” 


ration  iiour  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  aud  sv 
blind;  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. -Apply  for  licenses,  and 

inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  lied-1  eatl 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet,  London. 


Royal  polytechnic  institi 

TION. — LECTURES  on  AGRICULTURAL  CHEM 
TRY,  by  F.  II.  Holmes,  Esq.,  daily  at  Half-past  Three,  and  ev 
Evening  at  Nine  o’clock,  except  Saturday  Evening.  TWO  - 
TURES  by  Dr.  Baohhoflner-onc  on  the  LAWS  of  N AI  L I 
in  reference  to  the  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT  of  SANATO 
MEASURES  ; the  other  on  the  various  modes  of  YENTll 
TION,  in  which  the  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  of  a JET 
STEAM  will  he  exhibited,  with  Novel  and  Highly  Interest 
Experiments,  daily  at  Two,  and  at  Eight  o'clock  in  the  Even 
The  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  worked.  The  WORK  I 
MODELS  explained.  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  Tlie  CRROI 
TROPE  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  HYDES  N. 
APPARATUS  for  CONVERSING  under  WATER,  &c. 
— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London;  Printed  by  Cuaiu.es  Wyman,  of  16,  CastelnauVi 
‘ the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  a 
- - - — ■ w ”•  *-76,  Great  n' 


Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  , 

st  reet,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-m-tlic-1 1 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Chai 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  “ TnE  Builder,” 2,  York -street.  Co 
Gardcn.in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul.  Covent-Gtirdoni  JA  the 
County.- Saturday,  December  4,  1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED  an  APPRENTICE  to  a highly- 

respectable  Trade.  Will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
~ *-,J *-w  M at  Messrs.  Robins  and  Sor ' 


dry),  Pimlico,  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others  to  the  facility  afforded  by  their  Machinery 
for  carrying  out  with  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  at  a great  sf 
ing  in  expense,  the  most  elaborate  Designs  in  Wood  or  Stout 
Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Estimates  obtained  on  application  at 
the  Premises. 


PAVING,  2s.  <Jd.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  ' -*n  * 

15*  W H ARF* ROAD,**  *CIT  Y-RO  AD!  — N . B.  "Country  Agents  ‘and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  R0TUERHITI1E. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

i 

nuarnes  at  Allcmognc.  OrtJers  received  at  the  wliart,  ana  mrtner 
particulars  may  he  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  coll  at  Luvoudcr-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 

C AMU  EL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLTCO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravc 
Wharf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  earned  on  at  the  above  Works  is 

MASONS’ WORK  in  ail  its  Branches,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the 
rest  possible  charges. 

_.  J.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
ns  his  system  of  doing  business  would  bo  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


^^/"ELSH  SLATE  SLABS  of  the  Finest 

1 it  the  s: 

;he  prii 

allowed,  — — --  r 

jpwards  may,  if  they  prefer  it,  have  the  Slabs  delivered,  carriage 
free,  to  any  cnual  or  railway  point  within  fifty  miles  of  London. 

N.B.  Whole  cargoes  direct  from  the  Quarries.  Enamelled  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Slabs.  Mural  Tablets,  Baths,  Fonts.  &c.  &c. 
Address,  Mr.  MAGNUS,  Pimlico  Slate  Works,  Upper  Belgravc- 

vy ANTED  to  APPRENTICE  (in  doors)  a YiHIMNEY  PIECES.— Twenty  Portland 

1, L V B.X.J  Chimney  Piece.,  Ji  n tew  Vein  end 

sirable  to  turn-over  for  the  remainder  of  his  indentures  A small 
premium  will  be  given,  and  good  references  required.— Address, 

A-  B.,  81,  Blackmail-street,  Borough. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23, 

a SITUATION  in  cither  of  the  above  Offices:  lias  been 
engaged  in  copying  and  making  fair  Drawings,  taking  Plans  for 
Leases,  &o. ; can  measure  and  make  out  Artificers'  Work.  Would 


_ and  other  Stone  Boxed  Chimney  P . 

Statuary  Marble  ditto ; well  got  up  aud  to  be  sold  very  cl 
To  be  Bccnat  JOHN  LANES,  Mason,  &c.,  10,  Curey-street,  Vinouuv 
square,  Westminster. 

ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

other  PATENT  TILES,  aud  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  be  obtained  in  great  variety  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  Warehouse, 
9,  Albion-place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge : and  at  their 
Manufactory,  Stoke-unon-Trcut,  Staffordshire.  — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plai  ' ' 


ad  ornamental ; Door  Furniture, 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  by  a Practical 

Person,  who  can  act  as  Clerk  of  Works.  The  Advertiser 
would  be  thaukful  for  partial  employment  for  a few  weeks  in  work- 
in  ^ "n  accounts,  measuring  work,  taking  out  quantities,  &o. — Ad- 
to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Mortin,  Butcher,  Havcrstock-lnll,  Hampstead- 


AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  in  Practice,  not 

having  his  time  fully  occupied,  would  be  glad  to  fill  up  tho 
! by  attending  to  architects  or  builders  ouvery  moderate  terms, 


A GENTLEMAN  who  has  for  many  years 

been  engaged  in  Superintending  the  erection  of  Buildings, 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  a Situation  os  CLERK  of  the  WOI'"  ' 
Satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be  g 
—Address  13.  W. , Mr.  Marple's,  printer.  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  many  years’ 

- experience  in  Superintending  Works,  making  Finished  and 
Working  Drawings,  Measuring,  &c„  in  the  offices  of  Architects  ol 
eminence  in  the  Metropolis,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Specimen  Drawings  may  he  seen,  and  unexceptionable  refer 
be  given.  — Address,  C.  !>.,  Mr.  Smith's,  No.  25,  Sill' 
Golden-square.  A short  Engagement  not  objected  to. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  with  ten  years’  expe- 
rience as  a Carpenter,  considerable  practice  in  Book-keeping, 
Accounts,  and  Measurements,  and  a knowledge  of  Architectural 
Drawing,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  of  any  kind  these  qualifi- 
cations, with  industry,  regularity,  and  integrity  would  fit  him  for. 
Can  give  a respectable  reference,  and  a deposit,  ns  security,  if  r 
quired.— Address,  D.  K.,  14,  Upper  Park-place,  ltcgcnt's-park. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  IltONFOUNDERS,  BUILDERS,  &a. 

A YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  aged  27 

-LM.  who  has  just  left  an  Engagement  ns  Double-entry  Book 
:eping  th 

■■I 

investigation,  aud  |lie  c " ' 

l’.P.,  cn  " *• 
brook. 


HLLIAMS’S 

RIDGES  and  HIPS 


PATENT  SLATE 

-The  above  article  is  recommended 


. invented,  - w 

legant  and  durable  than  lead,  aud  :I0  per  cent  cheaper.— 

Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  aud  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants,  Tooley -street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvidero-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  

/"ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— 

Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  both  glazed  and 
ungmzed,  mav  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Loudon  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belviderc-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgravc  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  J OHN 
G.  BARR  aud  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester.  


npc  

A SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  ic.-M  COON  h. - ---  -- 
covered  a NEW  METHOD  of  LITHOGRAPHING  PLANS  of 
every  Description,  in  about  half  the  usual  time  and  at  a con- 
siderable less  expense,  begs  to  offer  his  services  for  that  purpose, 
promising  that  any  orders  he  may  be  entrusted  with  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  It  answers  admirably  for  multiplying 
tracings.— Lithographic  Printing-office,  15,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 

RCHITECTURAL 

lines)  coloured  for  C 

lished  with  Landscape,  &c. 
description.  Lithographed  i 
CHILDS,  If  — I 

WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

K NUTTING.— This  ncwlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  aud  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  orefiec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 

1 j j:..« — the  paint  above. 

_ used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 

„„  „ for  a bod  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Messrs.  WaUis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 

situations,  and  does  not  require  heat.  . . 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 

TEPIIENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint,  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  '-’ 


chairman),  invite  attention  to  tlit-  . — _ 

TILE  MACH  IN  ES.  which  arc  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperlon,  and 
at  tho  Company's  office,  193  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  Siam. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Aiuslic,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  tho  Sudbury-station  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  theEaling- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a.  Piccadilly. 

These  Machines  may  also  bo  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  : Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buclianan-strcet, 
Glasgow  ; Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-lull,  Leeds : Messrs. 
PENNY  and  FINCH,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs. 
DRUMMOND  and  SON,  Dublin. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION. — LECTURES  on  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY, by  F.  II.  Holmes,  Esq.,  daily  at  Half-past  Three,  and  every 
Evening  at  Nine  o'clock,  except  Saturday  Evening.  TWO  LEC- 
TURES by  Dr.  Bachhoffucr— one  on  the  LAWS  of  NATURE, 
in  reference  to  the  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT  of  SANATORY 
MEASURES  ; the  other  on  the  various  modes  of  VENTILA- 
TION, in  which  the  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  of  a JET  of 
STEAM  will  be  exhibited,  with  Novel  and  Highly  Interesting 
Experiments,  daily  at  Two,  aud  at  Eight  o’clock  in  the  Even  ing 
The  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  worked.  The  WORKING 
MODELS  explained.  DISSOLVING  VIEAVS.  The  CRROMA- 
TKOPE.  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with  HYDE'S  NEW 
APPARATUS  for  CONVERSING  under  WATER,  &e.  &c. 
—Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


F1 


tation“hBs'’a  sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  diflerent  woods  present  in  their  natural 
(-raiii  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obsour- 
mg  tlie  grain  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpluses  paint 
iu  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one sw  cek fby  tho 
—loess  above  named,  and  be  more  pleosingwhcn  Wished.  The 
•s  or  stains  are  prepared  aud  sold  by  HENRY  STE1  HENS, 
Stamford-strict,  Blaokfriars-road,  London,  in  bottles  of  Bd.  and 
Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  1 lie  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 

< i — t . * - 1 . i , dissolves  iii  water  to  form  the 

gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 

u JH  office  of  “ The  Bull' 

Garden,  London. 

Contractors  for  works  requiring 

RAILWAY  IRON  for  immediate  or  early  delivery,  — *— 
supplied  with  a few  * J“J  * 

Terms.— Apply  to  1> 
street,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  tho  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  nt  28,  Cross  Street, 

BlackCriars  Road. 

IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  and  HART, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  mid  Exporters 

of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  ns 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Com 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks  and  Tiles 
of  every  description.— Dutch  Clinkers. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

8 oi  _£\_  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 
o “ and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  aU  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
*1  P wisih  'ini  ihicknesK.  from  I inch  to  11  inch  thick. 


b 3 width  and  thickness,  from  * inch  to  1 4 ^fil'.C|Nna  a ASH 
Z “*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAN  KS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
« SILLS,  &c. 


3 SILLS,  &c.  . „ 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timhcr  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son). 


ALFRED  ROSLING  tegs  to  inform  the 

S5^b(^^v«,TSSfflJ£BSsa 

Mouldm"s  which  are  finished  with  great  aocuiacy  and  ntteutiouto 
quality^?  workmanship. — Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Baukside,  and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street.  Bluoktrlara. 

T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare,  MA  HOGAN  Y and  TlSlBER  MERCHANT,  Bemond- 
nev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  i'  CASON  ED  t COOK- 
ING MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEWATE  USE,  and 
■\,..trt  i,rvri«  re.l  l.v mnehinerv.  Cut  lleals  ana  hcantinn,  oi 


ING,  MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  Foil  l l lw.v.l 
MOULDINGS  prepared  hy  moehmery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  ol 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  .Wuiitf cot,  Kim, 


every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  W ainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  he.,  in  planks,  hoards,  voueere,  and  logs  j 1 antue,  o.ih. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights'  Goods.  All  sawn  and  piepaied 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  chargea  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

N.B.— T.  A.  has  several  Lots  of  dry  cut  Stull  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices  for  oash,  previous  to  stock-taking  at  Christmas. 


8AW  MILLS.  QILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c..  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &o„  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  Irom  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


.SMP 


WOOD  THOROUGHLY  SEASONED  IN  DAYS  INSTEAD  OF 
YEARS  BY  DAVISON  AND  SYMINGTON'S  PATENTED 
PROCESS. 

THE  Patent  Desiccating  Company  beg  to 

Inform  Architects.  Builders,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coach 
Builders,  Ship  Builders,  and  others,  that  their  establishment  (for 
seasoning,  sawing,  and  planing  wood),  known  as  the  Grand  Surrey 
Mills,  immediately  adjoining  the  Commercial  and  East  Country 
Docks,  Rothcrhithe,  has  commenced  working.  The  sawing  and 
planing  will  be  done  at  the  usual  charges,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  new  process  of  seasoning  eusures  the  entire  removal 
of  moisture,  hardens  the  gums,  prevents  further  shrinkage  (no 
matter  how  warm  the  temperature  or  hot  the  climate),  strengthens 
the  fibre,  thus  giving  greater  rigidity  and  compactness  to  the  mate- 
rial, all  of  essential  importance  for  floorboards,  doors,  shutters,  and 
similar  work.  Por  licenses  to  work  the  patent,  scale  of  prices,  or 
any  further  iuformation,  address,  post-paid,  or  apply  to  W.  H. 
TANQUEKAY,  Secretary,  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company, 
23.  New  Broad-street,  City. 

N.B.— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  what  are  termed 
two-years’  seasoned  flooring  boards,  contain  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  causing  a shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width  of  the  board,  which  is  obviated  by  the  new  process. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOLMQ  IRON  SIIUTTERS.-Siuce  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  tin  Jijicutees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  orihTf/i  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED. and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  lathB,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  eflecting  that  objeot.  In  large 


shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Buunett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security : and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 


have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  aU 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  aud  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  be'--'3*1--' 


superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
o-— - uictullic  hinges,  without  which  no  sli  utter  can  be 

safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  aud  CoRPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &c„  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 

SI,  VT.iein’i;  ami,  v i im,,itc  mimil'u  nin,,,.  ’ 


SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental  : handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded, 
Stall-hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  Gloss,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  nnd  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  98,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 


Steam-eneiues,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


„ SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  9i>,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

"pHE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

-M-  of  his  shutters  in  London,  aud  given  universal  satisfaction. 


— • 1 given  universal  satisfaction, 

can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
tfie  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
' l^uVe.r«other  .re.volvi,!«,  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
a“d  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
pSSSio1^?1'  ’e  or  set  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer 

Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
mmrt'A1  ii liavc  11  ^e"luV.l‘t’  a‘ld  t,;e  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
t WhPrem!S.-S  "'Ifh  ^e  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
cninery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


T 


for  filiSS  PantDea’  We,sh-brid«e  and  <*rawdock.-N.B.  Df-pOt 


§-■  MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  1J,,LK..  ...  1,  . ... 


mu  Aiuiiouraiuc  r.ast-iivna  Go 

perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  or  Vh-,,1,.  !■ /YC  >rcPal<-4d 
the  requisites  for  thewost  highly-finished  drawing  ^ 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No  lid  Fleet-street  T 

aassi'Msfjnss  ““ 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  nnd,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  l can 

and 'borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A largo  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stoolc  Embo^nig  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  KONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


ORNAMENTED,  COLOURED  AND 

PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS.-CLAUDET  and 
HOUGHTON,  8!'.  HIGH  HOLBORN,  execute  every  description 
uf  ornamental  Glass  for  Windows,  in  ancient  or  modern  style,  at 
he  lowest  prices  consistent  with  superior  workmanship,  either  in 
Plain  Colour,  Ornamented  in  White,  Neatly  Embossed,  Engraven,  or 
richly  Painted.— Patterns  and  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their 
Warehouse,  89,  High  Rolbom. 


WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

COLOUR,  and  PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK  MANU- 
FACTORY, 87,  Bishopsgate-strcet  Without.  Lowest  prices  charged. 
Please  inquire  them. 

Builders,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  others,  supplied  with  every 
article  used  in  the  trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  Cheap  Glass 
in  Loudon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Ground  nnd  Dry  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes, 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

Varnishes  and  genuine  white  lead-,  milled 

LEAD  IN  SHEETS;  Lead  Pipe,  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins, 

Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers,  

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE, 87, 
Bishopsgntc-street  Without,  London  ; THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
Proprietor. 


SOHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE. 

2(i,SOlIO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gobain  und  St.  Quirin  aud  Cirey  Com- 
pauics,  Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  nnd  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  aud  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 


PHCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE 

HOUSE.  91,  St.  Mary  Axo,  City— E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  fiud 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
and  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  J,  3-8ths,  J,  j,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  lor  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  Loudon  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  ol 
expense,  in  town  or  oountry.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


u 


NION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY. 

Architects,  Builders  and  the  Trade  generally  arc  solicited 


to  inspect  the  quality,  colour  and  substance  manufactured  by  this 
Company.  To  encourage  the  use  of  Plate  Glass  for  glazing,  n fur- 
ther reduction  in  price  nus  taken  place  on  the  quality  used  for  that 

'*  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  1,  8-8,  l,  aud  J inch  thick. 
Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  colour  and  even- 
ness of  this  article. 

LONDON  AVAREHOUSE.99,  Hatton  Garden,  Ilolhom. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent 


IONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS 

J COMPANY.— PLATE  GLASS.— Architects,  Railway  Con- 
tractors, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  are  respectfully  in- 
formed the  ” Loudon  aud  Manchester  Glass  Company”  have  now 
opened  their  Loudon  Warehouse,  12,  Rathbone -place.  Oxford- 
street,  for  the  Sole  of  PLATE  GLASS,  suitable  for  Silvering, 
Glazing,  and  other  purposes.  The  Colour  and  Polish  arc  very 
superior,  and  the  substance  strong.  The  Tarifi  of  this  Company  is 
the  same  tu  the  one  at  present  auopcea  by  the  Trade,  from  which 
very  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  will  he  allowed  on  each  description 
of  Glass. 

ROUGH  PLATE,  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Warehouses, 
Skylights,  and  Floors,  may  he  had  of  every  thickness,  at  very 
MODERATE  PRICES,  upon  application  to 

J.  L.  GRUNDY,  Company’s  Agent. 

13,  ltathbone-place,  November,  1817. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH 

PLATE  GLASS,  SHEET  AND  CROWN  WINDOW 

SHEET  GLASS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  of 
every  thickness  manufactured. 

PROPAGATING  GLASSES  of  every  size,  from  two  inches 
upwards. 

BEE  GLASSES  of  every  size,  from  two  inches  upwards. 
CUCUMBER  GLASSES  of  everv  length. 

All  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  at  CL.YUDET  aud  HOUGHTON’S 
Window-Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATE11LOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  nnd  Frames,  nnd  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-i 


Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  -loo 
DOORS,  ami  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Stcam-struek  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, &C. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


forwarded  by  ret' 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwell  -street,  Clerkenwoll, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  aud  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  aud  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners’  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  aud  Miv 
hogany  work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  tin 
country.— A full  list  of  price 


£j?  fccr 

f0a)cst£'s 


Eonal 

JLctters  latent. 

GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

■ S Patent  Transparent  Slide  Yalve 

Glass ha<l  of  EDWARD  BAILLIE, 
r ,dom  T),  ird  ^nner,  13..,  Cumberland  Market,  RegentVpark 
o£V/r™,  nud  successful  application  to  Publio 

^tiltiRtv rooms  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility,  i orty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tarifi. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

B'VH'.W?  pa®t  transparent 

adapted  ^ J110  iat  °"lLe  neat,  and  easily 

draught  is  , ?h0T*&  ventilation . without 

• V.,  i • ’ 11  bL  found  invaluable,  aud  especially  •>*  " 

S V c)limni>vu— G„nni;.^  \iru~i  — i .,  ^ . , -, 


v f,,r  i . ’ wm  l)e  found  invaluable,  aud  especially  as  a 

% H ' ^0KSONy8w-Su})pli?M  Wholesale  and  Retail  'by  E 
street.'  JACKbON,  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 


Dr.  arnott’s  chimney  yenti 

LATOR.—  F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20 
Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters  nud  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  Rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  6d.  to 
20s.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  he  had  on 
application.^^  CH1MNEYS-NO  CURE.  NO  PAY. 

Tweiltv-li'  e years’  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  s 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  ol 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under 
take  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  “ nc 


o pay.” 


w 


ILSON  and  Co.’s  PATENT 


cor  rue  cure  oi  suiuay  eououcys,  uus  oeec 

tested  extensively  tliroughout  the  Kingdom  foi 
the  last  three  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  at 
cfteotual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  o: 
order,  and  can  be  effoctually  swept  by  th< 
sweep’s  machine. 

J.  W.  and  Co.  had  the  honour  of  fixing  upward! 
of  fifty  of  the  Patent  Ventilating  Chimney  Pots 
in  artificial  Stone  Cum  cut,  on  the  chimneys  o: 
Buckingham  Palace  : since  which  a nuinbei 
have  been  fixed  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Patent  Pots  have  proved  to  he  the  rnosl 
eflectual  invention  ever  yet  discovered,  and  art 
unrivalled  for  their  ornamental  appearance 
they  are  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone  Cement 
Iron,  or  Zinc. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH,  MIDDDLESEX. 
Inquiries  from  the  country  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Co.,  at  their  Manufactory,  as  above.  Prices  and  prospectuses  for- 
warded by  return  of  post 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  whict 
ma.v  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient,  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting 


architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
• oses  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 
Patentees  nnd  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  nnd  SONS. 


poses  it  checks  the  n 

Patentees  and  sole  - 

Milibank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


PO  RT  LAND  C E M E N T. — Testimonials 

received  from  aU  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  posses 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con 
sequently  superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposes— suuh  aj 
the  Building  und  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Ci-tems,  Baths,  Fisbponda 
For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  require! 
neither  Colour  nor  Paiut;  it  never  vegetates,  aud  will  curry  fron 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-strect,  West 
minster. 


GREAVES’S  LIAS  LIME  and  CEMENT, 

RUTTY  aud  VEREY,  2,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 
LIAS  LIME,  as  Mortar,  is  especially  adapted  for  sewers,  dock 
walls,  hydraulic,  railway,  aud  other  works  ; its  adhesive  qualitiei 
being  superior  to  Roman  Cement. 

As  CONCRETE,  it  lias  more  power  than  any  other  Cement  oi 
Lime,  as  it  forms  a solid  mass— sets  as  firm  as  a rock  under  water- 
using  one  bushel  of  lime  to  eight  of  gravel. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  easily  worked  of  a beautiful  stone  coluui 
(similar  to  Portland  stone),  does  not  vegetate  or  crack,  hardens  bj 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  modelling  auc 
casting. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

JAMES  WESTON  having  completed  exten- 
sive alterations  and  erected  new  and  powerful  maaliinery,  at 
his  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  WORKS,  .MILL-WALL,  POPLAR 
enables  him  to  oxeeuto  orders  on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  thereby  so- 
licits the  favours  of  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  others,  interested  in 
works,  who  may  rely  on  the  articles  being  of  the  best  manufacture, 
aud  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 

Manufacturer  of  Lias  and  Mastic  Cements,  St.  Andrew's  Wharf, 
Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement.  Blue  und  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 


ROTHERHITUE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement! 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 


against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  i 

ncously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  conic  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
‘ of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 


tion  or  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  att 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  IS  EVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  aud  will  receive 


— the  Grosvenor  estate,  he. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  lire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  he  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  ISCi,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

JIIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

JLS  MAC1IE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  aud  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House.  Grocers'  HalL  &c.,  also  nt  the  British  Museum  aud 
1 autheou  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
year*,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  nud  dura- 
bility. Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  .ye.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  LOOO 
designs  of  the  papier  macin':  ornaments,  with  a tarifi,  price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North.Strand. 


PAPIER  MACHE  and  CARTON  PIERRE. 

Just  published,  a LITHOGRAPHIC  VIEW  of  IRON- 
MOW  GERS’  HALL,  Fenchurch-s  tree  t. 


1 he  spacious  Buuquetting  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Compauy  of 
Ironmongers  having  been  confided  to  Messrs.  JACKSON  aud  SONS 
lor  reaeeoration.  they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  rich  dress- 
lngs.of  Ceiling,  Walls,  Dado,  Orchestra,  and  the  various  parts  in 
oVeiM.ho  ^bethau  styie,  in  their  PAPIER  MACHE  aud  CARTON 
1 11. KRE  The  ceiling  is  richly  designed  with  beams  and  minor 
associated  panels  with  pendants, strap  work,  &o„  the  whole  finished 
in  colour  aud  gold  ; the  walls  have  a rich  high  dado  with  the  arms, 
the  grade,  and  period  of  office  of  the  Mastere  aud  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Company,  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time 
ot  Edward  IV.  The  orchestra,  principal  entrance,  Master's  end, 
arc  ulso  appropriately  enriched. 

A large  Lithographic  View  of  this  Interior  is  now  published  and 
«,l!s5  e;.'\ttl,eir,  P:‘picr  M4cl“-  aQ'i  Carton  PiC-rrc  Factory, 
■it)  aud  8u,  Rathbonc-placc,  pnee  7s.  6d. 
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E design  and  arrangement 
of  lunatic  asylums  have 
lately  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  architects,  and, 
indeed,  will  continue  to  do 
so,  as  several  extensive 
buildings  of  this  character  are  about  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
improved  system  of  treating  the  insane  which 
has  been  perfected  in  England,  calls  for  a very 
different  description  of  building  from  the 
structures  formerly  used  as  “ mad-houses.” 
Maddening  houses  they  might  truly  have  been 
termed  ; and  their  supervisors  and  keepers 
must  have  been  more  insane  than  many  of  the 
poor  people  who,  in  those  times,  were  locked 
up  in  them,  with  few  previous  questions.  The 
Asylum  at  Hanwell,  under  the  management  of 
the  estimable  Dr.  Conolly,  has  established  the 
great  fact  that  kindness  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, and  regularity  enforced  with  firmness, 
will  do  what  coercion,  with  all  the  aid  of  whips, 
strait  waistcoats,  leg-locks,  muffs,  straps,  and 
chains,  fails  to  effect.  For  some  years  past 
mechanical  restraints  have  been  wholly  ba- 
nished, and  patients  who  are  sometimes  brought 
there  manacled  from  prisons  and  parish  recep- 
tacles, with  the  reputation  of  savage  vindictive- 
ness or  unappeasable  fury,  are  liberated, 
placed  amongst  a certain  number  of  their 
fellows  (properly  classed),  and  a knife  and 
fork  put  into  their  hands  at  dinner-time  with 
perfect  impunity. 

A walk  through  this  noble  establishment, 
where  a thousand  patients  of  the  two  sexes,  in 
all  stages  of  madness,  are  congregated,  removes 
the  wonder  which  this  fact  may  at  first  excite  : 
all  are  so  quiet  and  orderly,  chains  are  so 
evidently  not  needed,  that  no  credit  seems  due 
for  avoiding  the  use  of  them.  We  forget  how 
this  has  been  brought  about,— that  it  is  the 
result  of  a system,  to  which  let  due  honour 
be  given. 

The  interior  of  Hanwell  Asylum,  with  a 
fitting  expositor,  is  a deeply  interesting  sight, 
though  necessarily  a sad  one.  The  Bedlam 
of  former  times  is  now,  we  hope,  simply  a 
tradition. 

For  the  perfection  of  such  a system  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  building  in  which 
the  patients  are  placed.  In  a gloomy,  ill- 
arranged  structure,  without  the  means  of  per- 
fect classification,  nothing  can  be  done. 
Bodily  health  and  a cheerful  tone  of  mind  are 
most  important  for  success,  and  to  ensure 
these,  as  far  as  may  be,  good  drainage  and 
ventilation,  light  and  airy  chambers,  and  the 
most  careful  arrangement  generally,  are  neces- 
sary. Everything  repulsive  or  disheartening 
is  to  be  avoided  ; a good  situation,  a cheerful 
aspect,  and  pleasant  prospects  are  to  be  sought; 
and  the  means  of  general  inspection  by  the 
directors,  with  the  least  fatigue  and  waste  of 
time,  the  centralization  of  those  offices  and 
apartments  which  are  used  by  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  building  in  common,  pro- 
tection of  the  patients  from  fire,  and  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  mode  of  heating  the 
building,  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  a large 
asylum  should  be  built  on  the  villa  principle, 
and  resemble  a little  colony,  the  separate  build- 


ings being  connected  only  by  verandahs  ; whilst 
others  of  more  experience,  and  who  have  re- 
sided in  large  establishments,  state  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  require  nearly 
a double  staff  of  officers  to  perform  the 
duties.  This  seems  evident;  and  when  the 
extra  expense  in  building,  drainage,  lighting 
with  gas,  and  the  extra  number  of  boilers  for 
warming,  cisterns  for  the  supply  of  water,  and 
outlay  for  verandahs,  together  with  other  ex- 
tra expenses  which  would  be  incurred  in  work- 
ing such  an  establishment,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, we  cannot  venture  to  recommend 
such  an  arrangement. 

Again  : some  few  among  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  insane  recommend 
that  the  chapel  of  an  asylum  should  be  detached, 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
however,  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  pa- 
tients attend  chapel,  not  on  Sundays  only,  but 
twice  a day  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as 
summer ; and  that  to  take  feeble  patients  from 
the  warm  wards  to  the  chapel,  even  though 
there  be  covered  ways,  would  have  a very  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  their  health;  besides,  much 
needless  expense  would  be  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  a separate  warming 
apparatus  for  the  chapel  alone,  which  would 
be  avoided  by  having  it  conveniently  situated 
in  the  asylum,  and  within  reach  of  one  of  the 
boilers,  from  whence  the  heat  for  warming 
might  be  supplied  when  necessary. 

The  difficulties  in  arranging  a lunatic 
asylum  increase  greatly  when  it  is  to  accom- 
modate more  than  five  hundred  patients.  When 
it  is  for  a thousand  patients,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  additional  pauper  asylum  for  Middlesex,  to 
be  erected  at  Colney  Hatch,  to  which  we  briefly 
alluded  last  week,  there  is  a temptation  to  re- 
sort to  a building  three  stories  in  height,  which 
is  very  properly  objected  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  and  is  decidedly  to  be 
avoided.  The  disadvantages  of  a third  story 
are  obvious,  such  as  the  additional  fatigue 
occasioned  by  it,  and  the  obstacle  this  affords 
to  a proper  supervision  of  it.  Dr.  Conolly, 
in  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors,  Benjamin  Rotcb,  Esq., 
on  the  intended  new  asylum,  which  he  pub- 
lished a short  time  ago,  takes  the  same  view 
of  the  question,  and  urges  the  magistrates  to 
confine  their  new  building  to  two  stories. 

In  noticing  this  letter,  the  Westminster 
Revieio  * says : — 

“Agreeing  with  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Conolly  on  this  point,  it  yet  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  a question  of  mechanical 
arrangement.  His  objection  to  the  third  story 
is  on  the  score  of  physical  labour,  in  ascending 
and  descending.  But  this  labour  would  not 
exist  in  a well-arranged  asylum.  Apart  from 
these  considerations  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  atmosphere  is  purer  and  better  adapted 
for  human  breathing  at  a height  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  than  it  is  at  the  surface,  whether  that 
surface  be  composed  of  clay  or  gravel.  The 
air  is  drier  at  that  height,  as  we  get  beyond  the 
line  of  surface  evaporation,  and  within  that  line 
the  deleterious  gases  are  found  most  prevalent. 
Low  spirits  are  synonymous  with  moisture ; 
the  nerves  become  flaccid  and  unbraced,  like 
stringed  instruments  out  of  tune.  Moist  air 
carries  off  the  electricity  from  the  body ; dry 
air  does  not.  Moist  air,  with  heat,  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  fever  and  liver  complaint.  Moist 
air,  with  heat  and  stillness,  is  the  atmosphere 
of  putridity,  the  paradise  of  mosquitoes.” 

“ In  deep  mines  and  in  lofty  factories, 
where  the  saving  of  human  labour  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  profit,  machinery  is  adopted 
to  raise  and  lower  the  workmen  without 
muscular  exertion.  Adapting  the  same  ma- 
chinery to  hospitals  and  asylums,  there  seems 

* October,  1847,  p,  110. 


to  be  no  reason  why  four,  six,  or  more  stones 
should  not  be  available.  A.  steam-engine,  or 
other  labour-saving  power,  we  take  it,  should 
be  a concomitant  of  every  well-arranged 
asylum,  in  order  to  furnish  employment — that 
essential  to  the  cure  of  mental  disease — to 
patients.  And  that  employment  should  be  as 
various  as  human  tastes.  The  two  great 
sources  of  human  misery  are — want  of  employ- 
ment, and  individuals  being  misfitted  to  their 
employment.  We  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  an  asylum  under  the  best  arrangements 
might  be  nearly  self-supporting,— the  patients 
doing  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  establishment. 
Our  ideas  on  the  subject  are,  that  the  building 
should  be  of  six  stories  in  height,  in  the  form 
of  a parallelogram,  or  of  two  sides  of  a square, 
and  with  machine  lifts  : one  in  the  centre  and 
one  at  each  end,  rising  and  falling  from  floor 
to  floor,  alternately.  The  middle  lift  might 
serve  as  an  observatory  for  watching  the 
galleries.  The  whole  should  be  fire-proof.  The 
steam-engine  should  keep  a constant  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  all  refuse,  wet  or  dry,  should  be  conveyed 
down  proper  shoots.  Warm  or  cold  air  should 
be  introduced  at  pleasure  through  double  floors, 
and  gas  laid  on  wherever  required.  In  so 
large  an  establishment  a gas-work  would  be  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  workshops  might  be 
contiguous  to  it.  As  the  engine  would  be 
constantly  going,  the  lifts  would  be  always  in 
motion,  but  of  course  staircases  would  be  pro- 
vided for  emergencies.  One  entire  floor,  pro- 
bably the  centre,  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
divided  into  suites  of  apartments,  as  private, 
and  far  more  convenient  than  any  detached 
houses.  Along  the  galleries  rails  should  be 
laid,  on  which  small  trucks  should  run  with 
soft-tired  wheels,  giving  no  sound,  and  com- 
municating with  the  lifts.  In  this  mode  food 
or  fuel  could  be  taken  anywhere  with  the 
minimum  of  labour,  either  up  or  down.  A sound 
reason,  we  conceive,  for  preferring  several 
stories  to  an  extended  area,  is  getting  the  best 
aspect  for  the  greatest  number  of  rooms. 
There  is  but  one  south-west,  and  the  best  form 
would  be  a re-entrant  angle  forming  two  sides 
of  a square,  one  looking  south  and  the  other 
west,  over  a garden ; the  galleries  of  access 
being  at  the  back  of  the  rooms,  at  the  salient 
angle.  From  the  centre  the  view  might  thus 
be  attained  down  both  wings.  The  length  of 
the  angles  being  regulated  by  convenience, 
they  might  be  multiplied  in  number,  each 
having  the  same  aspect,  yet  not  overlooking 
each  other.” 

The  height  of  such  a building,  with  its  con- 
sequent shade  and  gloom,  presents  an  in- 
superable objection  in  our  minds  to  such  an 
arrangement,  even  were  there  none  other : the 
observations,  however,  are  sufficiently  sugges- 
tive to  deserve  extracting. 

The  provision  of  a sufficient  number  of 
single  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  avoidance  of 
dormitories  with  more  than  eight  or  ten  beds 
in  each,  are  essential  points  in  a lunatic 
asylum. 

Above  all  things,  however,  it  is  important 
that  the  building  should  be  fire-proof.  The 
commissioners,  in  their  instructions,  say: — 
“ The  staircases  throughout  the  building 
should  be  of  stone.  In  all  cases,  the  store- 
rooms for  inflammable  stores  should  be 
thoroughly  fire-proof.  If  timber  floors  are 
used,  there  must  be  a disconnection  of  the  floor 
and  joists  at  all  the  internal  doorways,  by 
means  of  a stone  cill ; similar  separations,  at 
not  greater  distances  apart  than  50  feet,  should 
be  made  in  the  floor  and  joists  of  the  galleries 
or  corridors ; and  provision  should  be  made 
for  a complete  fire-proof  separation  of  the  tim- 
bers of  the  roof,  at  distances  of  not  more  than 
50  feet,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
plan.” 

This,  however  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  most  fearful  calamity  in  the  event  of  a fire 
occurring.  In  all  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  or  the  old,  the  whole  structure 
should  unquestionably  be  fire-proof.  Even  in 
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our  ordinary  dwelling-houses  the  absence  of 
precautions  in  this  respect  is  most  short-sighted 
and  blameable.  We  earnestly  urge  on  the 
magistrates  the  necessity  of  attention  to  this  in 
the  proposed  new  asylum. 

A few  words  now  as  to  the  designs  for  this 
building,  which  have  been  selected,  premising 
that  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected 
is  situate  at  Bet’s  Stile,  near  Colney  Hatch, 
between  Finchley-common  and  Southgate.  It 
consists  of  about  119  acres,  lying  on  both  sides, 
but  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  has  a sharp  slope  to 
the  south-east.  On  the  north  side  is  a lane 
which  runs  from  Colney  Hatch  to  Bet’s  Stile. 
The  first  selected  plan  (by  Mr.  Daukes,*  pre- 
mium, 300/.),  or  rather  plans,  for  there  are 
three, — one  for  a two-story  building,  one  for 
a three-story  building,  and  a third,  partly  of 
one  and  partly  the  other — has  the  entrance- 
front  next  this  lane,  and  presents  a long  straight 
line  of  building,  from  east  to  west,  with  wings 
at  each  extremity,  extending  from  the  central 
line  on  the  two-story  plan  both  north  and 
south,  and  on  the  three-story  plan  to  the  north 
only.  The  offices  are  on  the  south  side,  and 
will  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing, as  seen  from  the  railway.  The  plan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  considered;  the 
galleries  are  light  and  airy,  chiefly  single- 
warded  ; and  the  arrangements  generally 
good,  but  the  building  being  spread  out 
so  far  as  it  is,  the  distance  to  the  kitchen 
from  some  of  the  wards  is  very  great. 
Externally,  little  has  been  aimed  at : the 
dwelling-house  style  has  been  adopted  (rus- 
ticated quoins  and  a dentil  cornice),  with  a 
plain  bell  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  main  build- 
ing. In  one  of  the  perspective  views  the  build- 
ing is  shewn  to  be  roofed  in  compartments,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  consisting  of  a number 
of  distinct  buildings  brought  together.  The 
estimate  cost  of  the  building,  if  the  accommo- 
dation be  obtained  in  two  stories,  is  85,000/. ; 
if  in  three  stories,  75,000/. 


and  it  tends  materially  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
pense of  erection.  The  galleries  are  1 1 feet  in 
width,  with  a large  window  at  the  extreme  end 
of  each;  these  windows,  together  with  open 
compartments  for  taking  the  meals,  leave  the 
asylum  perfectly  free  from  dark  corners,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  a cheerful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  By  this  arrangement, 
there  are  no  nooks  or  hiding-places,  and  it  is 
favourable  for  inspection. 

The  whole  of  the  building  was  proposed  to 
be  fire-proof,  the  stories  being  separated  by 
brick  arches,  and  the  roofs,  sashes,  and  shut- 
ters, formed  of  cast  or  wrought-iron.  The 
style  adopted  is  Tudor,  the  materials  red  brick 
with  white-brick  dressings,  excepting  the  cen- 
tral portion,  where  stone  would  be  used,  and 
the  estimated  cost  was  82,000/.  For  a three- 
story  building  the  cost  was  put  at  75,000/. 

The  authors  of  the  third  design  (Messrs. 
Allom  and  Crosse,*  premium  100/.)  appear 
to  have  inclined  to  a three-story  building.  The 
plan,  as  in  number  1,  presents  an  extended 
straight  line  of  building,  with  a wing  at 
each  end  projecting  towards  the  south,  and 
then  again  extending  towards  the  east  on 
one  side,  and  towards  the  west  on  the 
other.  The  wards  are  mostly  double.  The 
style  is  Elizabethan,  the  materials  red 
brick  with  white  brick  or  stone  dressings  ; and 
the  estimated  cost,  if  we  understood  rightly, 
also  75,000/.,  a curious  coincidence,  con- 
sidering that  no  amount  was  stipulated  by  the 
magistrates.  The  plan  for  affording  accom- 
modation in  a two-story  structure  shews  a 
square  pile  of  building  at  each  end  of  the  main 
line,  surrounding  an  open  quadrangle. 

There  were  several  very  clever  designs 
amongst  the  rejected  plans,  but  the  majority 
of  them  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
although  set  forth  with  much  artistic  ability  at 
great  cost.  They  shewed  a fearful  waste  of 
time  and  money. -f 


It  is  right  we  should  say  that  we  have  a 
personal  bias  in  favour  of  the  second  design 
selected  (by  Mr.  G.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Harris, f 
premium  200/.),  and  leave  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment.  This  bias,  while  it  aids, 
perhaps,  in  leading  us  to  give  unqualified  pre- 
ference to  the  second  design  both  as  regards 
arrangement  and  architectural  treatment,  for- 
bids us  to  do  more  than  describe  it.  The  plan 
is  the  H shape  on  a large  scale,  two  stories  in 


neigm,  wun  turee  short  lateral  projections  t 
wards  the  east  and  three  towards  the  we 
giving  the  means  for  very  perfect  classificath 
and  separation.  The  entrance  is  in  the  cent 
of  the  south  front,  to  which  importance 
given  by  the  chapel,  which  projects  forwar 
and  a clock  tower  rising  from  the  main  buil 
ing  behind. 

In  this  design  the  females  occupy  t 
western  division,  and  the  males  the  easte 
division ; these  are  connected  with  the  chap 
and  central  offices  by  wards  for  aged  and  qui 
patients  on  the  female  side,  and  by  a passa 
at  the  back  of  various  domestic  offices  ai 
workshops  on  the  male  side,  as  well  as 
verandahs  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bedrooms  and  g, 
leries  ts  a modification  of  the  single  and  t 
double- sided  system,  via.,  of  wards  which  ha 
bed-rooms  on  one  side  only,  and  those  whh 
have  bed-rooms  on  both  sides.  By  the  ado 
tion  of  this  plan,  the  asylum  would  not  cov 
so  large  an  area  as  it  would  if  construct 
With  the  Single  row  of  hed-rooms  througho, 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

ATTACHED  OFFICES  AND  THE  RATE  OF 
BUILDINGS. 

With  regard  to  two  third-rate  dwellings  in 
the  district  of  Lewisham,  built  by  Mr.  Adams, 
the  surveyor  of  the  district  gave  him  notice  of 
what  he  considered  an  irregularity,  namely, 
that  certain  additions  were  being  built  which 
increased  the  rate  of  the  original  buildings, 
the  external  walls  of  such  buildings  not  being 
commensurate;  also  that  the  walls  of  these 
additions  were  only  one  brick  thick. 

This  not  being  attended  to,  the  district-sur- 
veyor lodged  an  information. 

At  the  meeting,  it  appeared  that  the  area  of 
each  of  the  houses  was  within  30  inches  of  the 
full  urea  of  a third-rate  house,  that  is  to  say, 
six  squares,  exclusive  of  the  alleged  rear  addi- 
tions; and  that,  including  the  area  of  such 
additions,  each  would  exceed  six  squares;  that 
the  thicknesses  of  the  walls  of  the  main  build- 
ings were  such  as  are  required  for  houses  of 
the  third-rate,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  alleged  additions  was  S£  inches  ; that 
the  said  alleged  additions  extended  through 
two  stories  ; that  such  additions  were  each  less 
than  halt  a square  in  area,  and  consisted  of  a 
water-closet  and  a lobby,  communicating  by  a 
doorway  with  the  house  and  with  the  outside 
of  the  buildings  in  each  story.  It  appeared 
also  that  such  additions  had  been  commenced 
at  the  same  time  with  the  main  buildings,  the 
lootings  and  a few  courses  of  one  of  the  outer 
inclosing  walls  of  each  having  been  laid  at  the 
same  time  with  those  of  the  main  buildings, 
and  that  toothings  had  been  left  in  the  back 
wa  Is  of  the  main  buildings  to  receive  such 
additions  ; and  that  when  the  walls  of  the  main 
buildings  had  been  nearly  completed  and  the 

* Motto,  “ Lahore  el  Honore.” 
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roofs  were  partly  on,  but  not  covered  in,  the 
builder  proceeded  to  carry  up  such  additions. 

The  surveyor  stated,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  objected  to  the  works,  considering  1 
that  therule  for  ascertaining  areas  (as  explained  i 
by  certain  awards  of  the  official  referees)  re- 
quired  such  additions  to  be  included  in  ascer-  . 
taining  the  area  of  the  houses  for  the  purpose  n 
of  determining  the  rate,  in  which  case  the 
houses  in  question  would  be  of  the  second  rate,  j 
and  their  walls  insufficient  in  thickness  ; and 
that  he  could  not  object  to  the  footings  and 
toothings,  as  indicating  the  intention  to  erect  ; 
such  additions,  as  they  might  have  been  in- 
tended for  a portico,  or  other  erection  not  to  1 
be  included  in  ascertaining  the  area;  and  the  i 
Act  would  not  prohibit  the  present  additions 
if  built  after  the  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  1 
had  been  covered  in. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  the  i 
said  alleged  rear-additions  were  attached  build- 
ings or  offices,  which,  under  the  rule  for  ascer- 
taining area,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  1 
area  of  the  houses  to  which  they  belong ; but 
assuming  the  case  to  be  otherwise,  it  appeared 
from  a previous  award  of  the  official  referees 
between  the  same  parties,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  district-surveyor  to  have  objected  in  the 
first  instance,  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
intention  to  erect  such  additions,  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  official  referees 
would  make  no  direction  thereon. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  working  draw- 
ings of  the  buildings  in  question,  being  plans 
and  sections  of  the  same,  upon  which  the  said 
alleged  additions  appear  in  manner  as  they 
have  been  built  in  connection  with  the  main 
buildings,  were  laid  before  the  district-surveyor 
at  the  commencement,  or  at  some  time  within 
a week  after  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
works. 

The  referees  decided,  “ That  the  two  rear- 
additions  referred  to  in  the  said  information, 
and  hereinbefore  described,  being  each  a 
water-closet,  with  a small  lobby  thereto  in  each 
of  the  two  stories  throughout  which  the  addi- 
tion in  each  house  respectively  extends,  and 
capable  of  being  used  only  as  closets  and  not 
as  apartments,  are  offices  belonging  to  the 
main  buildings,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  area 
of  every  building  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  squares  contained  in  the  surface  of 
any  floor  which  shall  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  squares  at  or  above  the  principal 
entrance  to  such  building,  but  excluding  from 
such  surface  the  area  of  any  attached  building 
or  office,  area,  balcony,  or  open  portico  ; the 
said  rear-additions,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
munications with  the  main  buildings  through 
the  back  external  walls  of  such  buildings,  may 
be  built  with  the  main  buildings  without  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  such  main  buildings  ; and 
that  inasmuch  as  such  offices  are  to  he  deemed 
in  respect  of  the  walls  thereof,  and  all  other 
requisites,  as  buildings  of  the  rate  to  which 
they  would  belong  if  built  separately,  and  are 
(when  so  rated)  buildings  of  the  fourth-rate  of 
the  first,  or  dwelling-house  class,  and  the  walls 
thereof  are  not  of  less  thickness  in  the  two 
stories  than  8.J  inches,  the  same  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.” 

Expenses  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  surveyor 
and  the  builder. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A SANITARY  BILL 
CONTAIN  ? 

Sir, — I think  no  time  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  the  present  to  impress  upon  the 
new  Parliament  the  necessity  for  early,  effi- 
cient, comprehensive,  and  stringent  legisla- 
tion upon  the  sanitary  system.  After  having 
been  twice  upon  ihe  point  of  success  (how- 
ever partial  and  imperfect  that  first  success 
might  have  been),  I do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
third  attempt  will  be  successful,  and  I consider 
that  we  have  now  even  stronger  grounds  for 
requiring  a complete  and  really  effective  “ bill 
of  health  ” than  we  previously  bad,  as  the 
patient  has  been  getting  worse,  and  therefore 
requires  stronger  remedies  than  were  at  first 
proposed  to  be  administered.  I will  then,  with 
your  permission,  say  a few  words  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  those  remedies  ought  to 
be  applied,  and  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be; 
and  I hope  that  our  lawgivers  will  see  the 
policy  of  giving  us  a law  which  may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect,  as  tending  to  save 
themselves  and  the  public  generally  much 
trouble,  and  of  promptly  putting  an  end,  as 
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far  as  possible,  to  the  dreadful  and  wholesale 
extermination  which  has  been,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent, going;  on  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
population,  to  an  extent  considerably  greater 
(as  has  been  repeatedly  shewn)  than  would  be 
the  case  were  we  involved  in  a “ perpetual 
civil  war.”  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  of  health,  and  other  accompanying 
remedial  measures,  they  should  not  be  selfishly 
confined  to  England,  but  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  have  the  benefits 
which  will  assuredly  result  from  them  ; and 
above  all,  I would  bring;  the  metropolis  within 
the  pale  of  the  bill,  as  most  of  all  requiring 
supervision. 

The  remedial  measures  of  which  I spoke  in 
conjunction  with  the  “ bill,”  are  the  window- 
tax,  the  brick  excise,  and  the  soap  excise, 
which  ought  immediately  to  be  abolished  ; in- 
deed, the  only  objection  to  such  a step  is,  that 
they  are  sources  of  revenue ; but  when 
there  are  so  many  other  means  of  raising  taxes 
which  would  not  operate  so  injuriously  as  these 
do  (for  instance,  by  a rightly-modified  property- 
tax),  that  objection  only  appears  in  the  light 
of  a quibble.  And  here  I would  remark,  with 
respect  to  an  excellent  suggestion  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  The  Builder,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  societies  all  over  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  evils  of  these 
taxes  more  generally  known,  that  I hope  the 
brickmakers  will  take  the  lead  in  such  a move- 
ment, as  I believe  the  public  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  brick  duty. 

Amongst  the  remedial  measures  for  which 
a separate  but  also  coeval  Act  would  be  re- 
quired, I class  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market  and  the  slaughter-houses  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  establishment  of 
other  markets  and  abattoirs  in  more  suitable 
and  suburban  localities.  The  other  points  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  legislate  might 
all  be  included  in  the  “ Bill  of  Health,”  or  the 
Sanitary  Act  (in  prospective),  and  I will  first 
briefly  mention  them  : — 

1 . Sewerage  and  drainage. 

2.  Paving. 

3.  Scavengering. 

4.  Supply  of  water. 

5.  Supply  of  gas. 

6.  Prevention  of  intra-mural  burial. 

7.  Establishment  of  cemeteries. 

8.  Establishment  of  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses. 

9.  Establishment  of  public  necessaries  for  both 
sexes. 

10.  Regulation  of  noxious  and  dangerous  busi- 
nesses. 

11.  Establishment  and  management  of  fire- 
escapes  and  fire-engines,  and  other  means  for  ex- 
tinction of  fire. 

12.iThe  obligation  to  consume  the  smoke  pro- 
duced in  manufactories  and  river  steamers,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  to  burn  coke. 

13.  The  prevention  of  the  use  of  unhealthy  un- 
derground cellars  as  living  rooms. 

14.  The  opening  up  of  narrow  courts  and  alleys, 
and  in  some  cases  their  abolition. 

15.  Ventilation. 

16.  Establishment  of  public  gardens  and  play- 
grounds, &c. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  above  sub- 
jects in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
although  these  observations  may  apply,  for  the 
sake  of  exemplification,  more  particularly  to 
the  metropolis,  yet  they  are  not  on  that  account 
to  be  considered  inapplicable  to  other  places. 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  efforts  which* 
have  been  made  for  the  exclusion  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  more  particularly  the  “ city,”  from 
the  operations  of  the  general  bill,  are  merely  a 
subterfuge  for  the  real  purpose  of  excluding  the 
metropolis  altogether  from  any  sanitary  im- 
provement, in  order  that  the  corporation,  the 
commissioners  of  sewers,  paving,  &c.,  and  the 
various  parochial  vestries,  may  retain  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that,  in  fact,  those 
who  are  so  clamorous  for  exclusion  from  the 
general  bill  do  not  desire  a separate  biil. 
However,  to  return  to  my  sixteen  heads  : — 
First,  as  regards  Sewerage  and  Drainage,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  whole. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sewers,  I 
think,  should  be  such  as  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  adopted  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury, 
and  Westminster  divisions  of  the  metropolis, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  lately  obtained  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  latter  district.  The  sewers,  all  agree 
should  be  of  the  egg  or  oval  shape,  and  of  no 
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greater  size  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
all  present  and  reasonably  prospective  wants. 
All  sharp  angles  in  the  sewers  (and  drains  too) 
should  be  carefully  eschewed,  and  the  junctions 
formed  of  gentle  curves  in  the  direction  of  and 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  impediment  to  the 
current.  This  should  be  always  enforced  in 
the  formation  of  house-drains,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  sewers.  The  sewers  should 
have  shafts  or  other  means  for  the  removal  or 
neutralizing  of  the  noxious  vapours  which  are 
generated  by  the  sewage  matter.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  sewers,  if  small,  might  be  glazed 
stoneware  socket-pipes,  the  best  material  for 
drains  also,  (but  green  bottle  glass  socket- 
jointed  pipes,  as  suggested  in  The  Builder, 
would  do  as  well)  ; and  the  large  sewers  should 
be  formed  of  hard  bricks.  Terro-metallic  bricks 
might  be  used  with  advantage,  and  would  be 
better  if  glazed, — of  a wedge  shape,  made 
to  suit  the  form  and  size  of  sewer,  and  set  in 
suitable  cement  or  mortar. 

There  should  be  a compulsory  clause  in  the 
bill,  obliging  the  formation  of  public  sewers 
in  every  public  place,  whether  street,  court, 
or  alley,  &c.,  and  wherever  a sewer  exists 
within  a reasonable  distance,  or  wherever  one 
may  be  formed,  every  dwelling-house  should 
have  an  efficient  trapped  drain  into  the  sewer, 
as  well  as  all  workshops  and  manufactories 
also.  This  clause  of  the  bill  should  in  every 
case  be  strictly  enforced. 

No  sewage  matter  should  be  discharged  into 
the  river  (and  this  applies  equally  well  to  all 
other  towns,  &c.)  ; but  it  should  be  conducted 
to  a considerable  distance,  and  applied  to  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Immense  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
public  if  this  system  of  conveying  the  sewage 
manure  into  the  country  were  generally  adopted. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  larger 
the  number  of  sewers  and  drains  constructed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  more  efficient  its 
sewerage  and  drainage  in  other  respects 
becomes,  the  more  the  Thames  itself  will 
approximate  to  a large  open  sewer ; and  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  persist  in  discharging 
the  contents  of  our  sewers  into  the  river,  it  will 
ere  long  become  such  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
that  we  shall  be  compelled  to,  shall  Isay  “arch 
itover,”  as  was  the  case  with  the  “ Fleet  ditch,” 
which  was  formerly  a navigable  “ river  ” 
but  has  now,  alas ! degenerated  into  a com- 
mon sewer.  What  would  your  readers  think 
of  the  “ Thames  ditch,”  or  the  “ Thames 
sewer,”  being  the  designation  of  “ Old  Father 
Thames  ?”  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  by  the  river  steamers,  or  who  has 
resided  or  been  taken  bv  his  avocations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames,  must  be  fully 
aware  of  the  stench  which  arises  from  the 
river,  especially  at  low  water,  when  the  accu- 
mulations of  filth  are  exposed  to  the  air : and 
the  water,  as  is  well  known,  contains  so  much 
filth  in  solution,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  any 
household  purposes  without  filtration,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis  were  not  emptied  into  it,  and  the 
manufactories  (gas  works  among  the  rest) 
wore  not  allowed  to  throw  what  they  deem 
their  refuse  (?)  into  our  great  highway. 

A private  company  propose  to  obviate  the 
evil ; but  although  I am  confident  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  good,  yet  1 should  not  like  to  see  it 
carried  out  by  the  company,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

Because  their  scheme  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  because  the  profits 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  undertaking 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders; 
whereas,  were  the  same  plan  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a General  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  returns  would  enable  them 
to  considerably  reduce,  or  perhaps  abolish 
altogether,  the  sewer-rates;  and  in  the  hands 
of  a public  body  it  would  bo  carried  out  with 
more  attention  to  the  public  interests  than  by 
a private  company. 

The  remaining  points  under  my  first  head, 
which  should  be  included  in  the  Act,  are  the 
compulsory  establishment  in  every  dwelling- 
house,  workshop,  manufactory,  &c.  of  water- 
closets,  and  the  abolition  of  privies  and  cess- 
pools. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  second  subject — 
Paving. 

Ihe  benefits  of  good  paving  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  footways  and  carriageways 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act.  For  streets 
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where  the  traffic  is  not  very  great  red  brick 
might  be  used,  as  at  Brighton,  or  hard  bricks 
or  tiles  in  patterns.  For  carriageway  paving, 
either  small  granite,  as  on  London  and  Black- 
friars  bridges,  or  wood,  might  be  used.  The 
latter  material  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment ; the  wood,  previous  to  being  used,  should 
undergo  a chemical  preparation,  to  harden  and 
preserve  it  from  decay.  A good  foundation, 
both  for  foot  and  carriageways,  is  a great 
requisite,  not  only  to  prevent  settlements,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  pene- 
trating into  the  earth,  and  thus  finding  its  way 
into  the  basements  of  houses,  cellars,  &c.  This 
may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  good  concrete, 
or,  what  is  better  still,  small  granite,  such  as’ 
is  used  for  macadamizing,  run  in  with  gas- 
tar,  another  use  for  the  refuse  (?)  of  coal-gas, 
and  fine  gravel.  The  paving  should  also  be* 
well  grouted  in,  after  having  been  first  rammed, 
and  it  should  not  be  used  immediatelv  after- 
wards, as  is  now  the  custom. 

The  macadamizing  system  seems  unfit  for 
application  in  towns  ; indeed,  it  should  be  only 
used  for  country  roads.  If  you  observe  any  of 
the  streets  of  London  which  are  macadamized 
in  wet  weather  you  will  find  that  they  are’ 
always  muddy,  whereas  those  streets  which 
are  well  paved  with  granite  or  wood,  are 
always  much  cleaner.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  because 
the  scavengering  (to  which  I shall  refer 
presently)  is  so  bad,  that  this  cannot  be 
expected ; but  still  they  are  better  in  this  re- 
spect. As  a case  in  point,  I have  never  seen 
Fleet-street  cleaner  than  after  a heavy  shower 
of  rain,  and  I have  never  observed  parts  of 
Oxford-street,  which  are  macadamized,  in  a 
more  filthy  state  than  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. In  dry  weather,  also,  the  macadam- 
ized roads  are  more  dusty  than  paved  roads  • 
indeed,  well  paved  roads,  if  kept  properly 
swept,  would  be  entirely  free  from  both  dust 
and  mud,  and  such  a state  of  things  will,  I 
hope,  be  attained  ere  long.  Good  paving  is 
quite  as  essential  as  good  drainage,  indeed,  it 
is  itself  a system  of  surface  drainage,  and 
sewers  and  drains  are  of  very  little  use  with- 
out it. 

I have  stated  that  a good  foundation  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  order  to  prevent  settle- 
ments in  the  paving,  which  break  the  curve  of 
the  roadway  and  form  puddles  in  wet  weather 
besides  causing  a continual  expense  in  relaying 
the  paving ; but  however  good  a foundation 
is  made  when  the  paving  is  first  put  down,  it 
cannot  be  long-  retained  while  the  roadways  are 
continually  being  broken  up  to  get  at  the  gas 
and  water-pipes. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
wood  paving  is  simply  this  : — The  grooves 
get  choked  up  with  mud,  so  that  a smooth  sur- 
face is  formed,  which  renders  it  dangerous 
for  the  horses  in  wet  weather,  but  this  maybe 
easilyremedied  by  all  the  grooves  being  formed 
at  exactly  regular  distances,  and  by  the  use  of 
rakes  with  teeth  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  which 
the  scavengers  should  use  before  sweeping  the 
wood  paving.  This  brings  me  to  my  third 
subject — Scavengering. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  of  late  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  “ city  ” in  particular,  in  this  re- 
spect, but  the  system  is  still  very  ineffective  as 
regards  the  principal  streets  which,  in  the 
“ city,”  are  swept  by  men  who  are  stationed  the 
whole  of  the  day  along  the  principal  lines  of 
thoroughfare,  and  are  provided  with  a broom 
and  shovel,  and  an  iron  vessel  somewhat  like 
a pail,  in  which  they  deposit  the  sweepings, 
until  the  cart  comes  round  to  receive  its  con- 
tents ; but  thisarrangementis  a decided  failure 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  streets’ 
where  it  is  adopted  are  never  thoroughly  clean 
except  in  dry  weather,  while  the  smaller  streets, 
which  are  swept  once  a day,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  are  always  in  a much  better  state, 
although  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
them.  I consider  that  the  principal  streets, 
where  the  traffic  is  great,  should  be  swept 
by  a gang  of  men,  accompanied  by  a cart  or 
carts,  twice  a day,  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon ; and  the  smaller  streets,  lanes, 
courts,  alleys,  squares,  &e.,  once  a day,  in  the 
same  manner ; and  the  foot-ways  as  well  as  the 
carriage-ways  should  come  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  scavengers.  In  dry  weather  the 
streets,  before  being  swept,  should  be  watered 
otherwise  clouds  of  dust  are  raised  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  great  -in 
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convenience  and  danger  of  the  passenger ; and 
if  this  plan  were  carefully  carried  out,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  water  the  streets  at  any 
other  time,  as  there  would  be  very  little  or  no 
dust  left  to  require  it.  The  streets  should  be 
watered  by  water  from  the  Thames  (which 
Would  be  also  available  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
cleansing  the  sewers),  and  which  should  be 
laid  on  to  every  street,  &c.,  by  pipes,  which 
should  be  always  kept  charged,  and  applied  to 
the  streets  by  means  of  plugs,  and  a hose  with 
a wide-mouthed,  finely-perforated  rose  at  the 
end. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  supply  of  water, 
which  the  Act  should  require  to  be  constant 
and  universal, — that  is  to  say,  the  pipes,  which 
should  be  always  charged,  should  extend  to 
every  public  place,  and  the  water  should  be 
laid  on  to  every  dwelling-house,  and  supplied 
at  a moderate  charge.  Should  the  sewers,  as 
proposed,  be  diverted  from  the  Thames,  its 
water  might  perhaps  be  available  for  domestic 
purposes  as  well  as  for  the  watering,  and  per- 
haps occasional  washing,  of  the  streets,  clean- 
ing sewers,  extinguishing  fires,  &c.  All 
public  pumps  and  springs  should  be  carefully 
preserved  and  kept  in  order,  and  others  formed 
in  localities  where  they  do  not  at  present  exist. 

Then,  as  to  the  supply  of  gas.  The  Act  should 
require  everypublic  place, whether  street, court, 
or  alley,  to  be  well  lighted  with  good  gas,  at  a 
moderate  price  ; and  should  the  existing  com- 
panies refuse  to  do  this,  or  in  places  where  no 
gas-works  exist,  the  sanitary  commission  or 
commissioners  should  be  required  to  establish 
works  of  their  own ; and  the  profits  derived 
from  this  source  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  rates.  Electricity  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lighting  of  the  public  lamps  with 
advantage. 

Instead  of  burying  the  gas,  water,  electric 
telegraph,  or  any  other  pipes  under  the  road- 
ways, as  at  present,  they  should,  as  already 
urged  by  you,  be  inclosed  in  underground 
tunnels,  somewhat  similar  to  sewers,  with  com- 
munications with  every  house,  &c.,  by  means 
of  earthenware  or  terro-metallic  pipes,  so  that 
any  alterations  or  repairs  to  the  pipes  might 
be  done  at  any  time  without  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  the  roadways  and  paving,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  would,  of  course,  be  saved. 

Oxygen  gas  might,  perhaps, be  manufactured 
on  a large  scale,  and  supplied  by  means  of  pipes, 
&c.,  in  the  same  way  as  the  carburetted  hydro- 
gen now  is,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
brilliant  light  known  by  the  name  of  theBude 
light,  or  for  increasing  the  combustion  in  fur- 
naces, & c.,  for  which  purpose  bellows  are  now 
used;  and  the  underground  ways  would  afford 
great  facilities  for  laying  the  pipes  along 
the  streets,  and  communicating  them  with  the 
houses,  without  the  least  occasion  for  opening 
the  ground  or  taking  up  the  paving  and  stop- 
ping the  traffic.  Should  electric  clocks  ever 
come  into  general  use,  these  ways  might  also 
he  available  for  this  purpose.* 

Then,  as  to  the  prevention  of  intra-mural 
burial : this  should  be  rendered  compulsory  by 
the  Act ; and  vaults  or  burial-grounds  which 
are  in  a very  bad  state,  should  be  covered  over 
with  concrete  and  asphalte  ; and  in  churchyards 
or  burial-grounds,  where  the  interments  have 
not  been  so  numerous  or  recent  as  to  require 
this,  trees  might  be  planted  (as  suggested  in 
The  Builder),  and  the  surface  covered  with 
gravel  or  with  fresh  earth,  and  turfed. 


WORKS  IN  PARIS. 


The  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Prts  has  been  decorated  elaborately.  The 
vaultings  are  painted  blue,  sprinkled  with  gold 
stars  ; the  walls  present  figures  of  saints  and 
archangels  larger  than  life,  on  a gold  ground  ; 
the  columns  and  the  groinings  are  painted  of 
various  colours,  and  all  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  works 
at  the  Saintc-Chapelle , and  a magnificent  result 
may  be  expected.  The  clusters  of  columns, 
the  groins,  the  windows,  and  walls,  are  resplen- 
dent with  colour,  gilding,  and  enamel.  An 
enormous  sum  has  been  spent  there. 

At  the  celebrated  hospital  of  Bicdtre  con- 
siderable works  are  going  on,  a part  of  the  old 
structure  being  demolished  for  rebuilding.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  12,000/. 

Designs  for  a new  Palais  de  Justice  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Conscil-  General  de  la  Seine, 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  about  500,000/. 

The  entrance-front  of  the  Hotel  Soubise , 
appropriated  to  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
has  been  adorned  with  groups  of  statues,  and 
the  peristyle  of  the  principal  entrance  restored. 


SOMETHING  FROM  AMERICA. 


destroyed,  when  the  rise  of  real  estate  in  that 
neighbourhood  shall  seal  its  doom.  It  is  a 
shame  that  it  has  been  left  so  long  to  take  the 
chances  of  business ! It  should  have  been 
bought  years  ago,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Historical  Society,  or  some  other  perma- 
nent body,  in  trust,  to  be  preserved  for  ever 
in  its  original  condition.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
restore  it  to  something  like  its  first  estate,  and 
to  save  it  from  utter  destruction.  If  it  be  not 
done,  it  will  be  a source  of  shame  and  sorrow 
when  it  is  too  late.” 

On  this  subject  the  Washington  Union  re- 
marks, — “The  present  fashion  in  our  cities,  of 
modernizing  everything  ancient,  together  with 
the  increased  and  fast  increasing  value  of 
building  lots,  is  rapidly  uprooting  from  our 
hearts  a spirit  of  feeling  which  should  never 
bo  destroyed— a feeling  of  veneration  for  the 
mementos  of  our  great  and  remarkable  men. 
Their  ancient  dwelling-places,  which,  but  a 
glance  at,  used  to  bring  up  such  countless  re- 
collections, are  being  rapidly  obliterated.  The 
old  dwelling-house  and  shop,  with  all  that 
association  throws  around  them,  are  torn  down 
to  give  place  to  some  stately  mansion,  where 
man’s  pride  and  pomp  may  glory  and  display 
itself,  or  some  spacious  warehouse,  where  his 
goods  may  be  stored  and  his  gains  counted.” 


The  consideration  of  other  points  must  be 
left  till  next  week.  A Londoner. 


Water  and  Drainage.— At  Richmond- 
tcrrace,  Clifton,  last  week,  according  to  the 
Bristol  Times,  there  was  scarcely  a family 
which  had  not  some  of  its  members  sick.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  one  death  took  place 
and  several  were  in  imminent  danger,  that  the 
cause  of  this  extensive  illness  was  discovered, 
when  it  turned  out  to  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  a spring  winch  supplied  ,he  pice,  and 
whose  waters  had  been  imperceptibly  poisoned 
by  a sewer  breaking  into  it,  and  sb  greatly 


In  an  American  paper  we  find  an  article, 
apparently  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  on 
the  Art-Union  of  New  York,  which  appears  to 
be  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  writer 
calls  it  a Rialto  which  bridges  over  the  chasm 
between  artists  and  the  public,  and  says, — 

“ The  flowering  of  a plant  which  has  been 
hitherto  only  known  for  its  foliage,  is  a true 
but  insufficient  type  of  the  relation  which  the 
formation  of  the  art-union  bears  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country,— for  though  a combined 
attention  to  art  awakens  an  embellishing  taste 
in  all  things,  it  has  a fruit  as  well  as  a flower, 
viz.,  a counter-growth  to  the  canker  of  busi- 
ness, and  an  ennobling  substitute,  for  the  ex- 
citements of  care  and  anxiety,  to  successful 
merchants  who  retire  to  use  their  acquisitions. 
We  look  upon  the  ‘ Art-Union,’  indeed,  as, 
properly,  our  country’s  first  conservatory  for 
gentlemen  ; where  men  of  taste  and  natural 
refinement,  as  well  as  wealth,  may  bo  made 
honorary  officers  and  patrons  of  art,  as,  by  a 
king,  they  are  made  counts  and  baronets  for 
the  same  qualities  and  deservings.” 

In  a second  paper  there  is  an  article  by  Dr. 
Dewey,  another  American  writer,  on  Mr. 
Power’s  beautiful  statue,  “ The  Greek  Slave,” 
exhibited  in  London  some  time  ago.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  remember  it,  will  admit  the 
truth  of  the  following:  — 

“ ‘ The  Greek  Slave  ’ is  clothed  all  over  with 
sentiment;  sheltered,  protected  by  it  from 
every  profane  eye.  Brocade,  cloth  of  gold, 
could  not  be  a more  complete  protection  than 
the  vesture  of  holiness  in  which  she  stands. 
For  what  does  she  stand  there  ? To  be  sold  ; 
to  be  sold  to  a Turkish  harem!  A perilous 
position  to  be  chosen  by  an  artist  of  high  and 
virtuous  intent.  A perilous  point  for  the  artist, 
being  a good  man,  to  compass.  What  is  it? 
The  highest  point  in  all  art.  To  make  the 
spiritual  reign  over  the  corporeal ; to  sink  form 
in  ideality;  in  this  particular  case,  to  make  the 
appeal  to  the  soul  entirely  control  the  appeal 
to  sense;  to  make  the  exposure  of  this  beau- 
tiful creature  foil  the  intent  for  which  it  is 
made ; to  create  a loveliness  such  that  it 
charms  every  eye,  and  yet  that  has  no  value 
for  the  slave-market,  that  has  no  more  place 
there  than  if  it  were  the  loveliness  of  infancy  ; 
nay,  that  repels,  chills,  disarms  the  taste  that 
would  buy.  And  how  complete  is  the  suc- 
I would  fain  assemble  all  the  licen 
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vitiating  their  character  as  to 


n • - . cause  gastric 

fever  in  every  family  using  it ! On  being  found 
out,  of  course  the  evil  was  remedied,  but  not 
before  much  mischief  had  been  done,  and  the 
necessity  both  for  a pure  supply  of  water  and 
an  improved  system  of  drainage  shewn. 


tiousness  in  the  world  around  this  statue,  to  be 
instructed,  rebuked,  disarmed,  converted  to 
purity  by  it !” 

The  house  in  which  Franklin  spent  his  boy- 
hood is  threatened  with  demolition.  A Bos- 
ton paper  says, — 

“It  will  not  be  many  years  before  this  mo- 
nument of  the  most  celebrated  man  that  Bos- 
ton— not  to  say  America — ever  produced,  will 
be  demolished,  and  the  place  that  knows  it 
will  know  it  no  more,  unless  something  be 
done  to  save  it.  It  will  be  a burning  shame 
and  a lasting  disgrace  to  Boston,  with  all  its 
wealth,  and  its  pretensions  to  liberality,  and 
its  affectation  of  reverence  for  its  great  men, 
to  suffer  the  most  historical  of  its  houses  to  be 


Sir, — I am  gratified,  as  will  no  doubt  be 
many  in  the  trade,  to  find  the  leading  article 
of  your  last  number  but  one  touching  upon  the 
subject  of  competition,  and  more  gratified  to 
find  you  promising  to  return  speedily  to  it.  It  is 
a subject  of  such  grave  and  serious  importance, 
that  doubtless  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  at 
the  present  tiraewhich  more  requires  continued 
and  increased  agitation,  in  order  that  men’s 
eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  the  absurdities  they 
have  been  indulging  in,  by  carrying  out  the 
pernicious  system  to  trade  of  making  con- 
tracts any  how,  and  under  any  terms  and  obliga- 
tions. In  the  present  disastrous  state  of  things  it 
would  be  well  if  all  our  journals  were  found  en- 
deavouringtooutvieone  another  in  exposing  the 
follies,  and  I may  justly  say  cruelty,  produced 
by  fostering  the  bane  to  a nation’s  welfare 
and  the  good  feeling  of  its  various  members  in 
society.  So  great  a curse  is  competition,  and 
60  great  a drawback  to  every  thing  that  is  just 
and  honourable  to  a country,  especially  such 
as  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a just  and  humane 
government  to  make  a most  searching  inquiry 
into  its  effects,  and  the  present  and  probable  con- 
sequences to  the  people  in  general.  You  say 
you  have  received  a number  of  letters  of  a 
contradictory  character.  This  must  naturally 
be  expected,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  class 
who  are  benefited  by  the  oppression  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  should  be  anxious  for 
a change.  When  we  find  a young  architect, 
who,  having  little  or  no  connection,  in  order  to 
obtain  one,  stoops  to  means  knavish  and  worth- 
less, can  we  expect  such  a one  to  desire  achange 
from  the  present  reckless,  cut-throat  system  ? 
As  an  illustration,  I herewith  mention  a cir- 
cumstance, one  out  of  many  that  have  come 
within  my  own  notice.  A few  years  since  I 
was  acquainted  with  a shrewd  intelligent  man, 
one  of  our  old-school  surveyors,  who  was  occa- 
sionally employed  by  a young  man,  an  archi- 
tect,— one  who  had  but  a short  time  previously 
commenced  business, — to  take  out  quantities 
for  builders  to  tender  from  for  various  works 
he  had  occasionally  to  execute.  The  instruc- 
tions we  received  from  him  were  to  this  effect : 
“ I wish  you  to  understand  that  I require,  in 
taking  out  your  measurements,  that  you  cut 
them  as  fine  as  a hair  (a  term  not  unknown  to 
many  pettifogging  surveyors  at  the  present 
time),  pinch  them,  in  fact,  every  way.  The  in- 
terests of  the  builder  stand  to  us  for  nothing  ; the 
interest  only  of  our  clietits  we  must  regard.” 
But  this  worthy  young  architect — this  young 
wiseacre — knew  not  the  integrity  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  and  I regret  to  say  it  is  a fact 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  architects  have  been 
great  auxiliaries  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade,  as 
hundreds  of  examples  would  tend  to  confirm. 
I will  furnish  one  of  many  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

About  ten  years  since  a builder,  with  whom 
I had  been  long  acquainted,  had  among  his 
customers  a gentleman  of  rank  and  title,  and 
for  whom,  at  various  times  and  to  his  satisfac- 
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tion,  he  had  performed  much  work.  It 
happened  that  he  now  required  an  alteration  of 
some  extent,  and  gave  directions  for  plans  to  be 
furnished  of  the  same.  The  builder  unfortunately 
introduced  an  architect,  one  whom  he  esteemed 
a sincere  friend  (and  who  is  at  the  present  time 
held  in  high  repute)  to  furnish  the  same  instead 
of  himself.  The  gentleman  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal; the  plans  were  furnished  (and  good 
ones  they  were,  though  not  free  from  extra- 
vagance) ; but  this  worthy  architect,  instead  of 
placing  the  work  to  be  executed  by  the  person 
who  obtained  him  the  employment,  imme- 
diately proposed  general  competition  for  the 
same,  alleging  that  it  would  be  done  at  a 
cheaper  rate  thereby.  His  whining  persua- 
sions had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  builder 
afterwards  lost  the  future  works  of  the  gentle- 
man he  had  so  long  retained.  What  is  the 
scheme  of  many  of  our  architects  now?  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a truth,  they  are 
using  every  exertion  to  cripple  little  builders, 
and  throw  all  their  works  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  of  our  large  ones, — some  even  have  the 
hardihood  to  avow  it. 

If  these  practices  are  to  continue,  (and  they 
are  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish,) 
surely  it  is  high  time  that  a body  of  men  like 
master  builders  should  arouse  from  the  le- 
thargy in  which  they  have  so  long  been  at 
ease,  and  take  immediate  measures  for  the 
overthrow  of  such  a system  as  the  present,  and 
if  they  do  not,  insolvency  and  bankruptcy 
must  henceforth  be  before  their  eyes,  although 
we  think  there  has  been  enough  of  that  for  these 
past  few  months  to  make  up  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  is  the 
case.  The  present  practices  want  a thorough 
uprooting,  and  a regeneration  of  things  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  trade  is  again  to  be  put 
in  a sound  and  healthy  state. 

There  has  been  a growing  system  for  the 
last  few  years  of  furnishing  quantities  to 
builders  about  to  compete,  in  some  instances  a 
surveyor  being  employed  by  the  architect  only 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  others  one  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  builder  also.  In  both  cases  the 
system  is  (and  I say  it  from  experience)  bad , 
very  bad ; in  the  former  case  especially,  nine 
times  in  ten  it  is  disastrous  to  the  builder.  As 
one  proof  out  of  many  I could  name,  not  long 
since  I knew  a case  where  of  Caen  stone 
some  hundreds  of  feet  were  omitted,  and  other 
articles  were  deficient,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent.  Should  this  reach  the  eye  of  parties 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  same,  let 
them  not  attempt  a contradiction,  for  in  my 
possession  are  the  bills  of  quantities  and  the 
dimensions,  as  furnished  by  the  surveyor.  It 
is  a wiser  plan  altogether  for  each  competing 
builder  to  have  his  quantities  taken  for 
his  own  especial  use;  it  is  not  only  more 
satisfactory,  but  the  competitors  become  less 
in  number  likewise.  But  why,  I should  like 
to  know,  if  we  must  have  competition,  why 
should  not  it  be  done  by  schedule  of  prices,  as 
it  was  formerly  ? Surely  it  is  a more  honour- 
able and  honest  way;  besides,  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  a most  useful  class  of  men,  now  all 
but  extinct,  viz.,  the  surveyor,  and  it  puts  a 
check  upon  undue  speculation;  but  without  a 
combination  we  cannot  again  hope  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  present  state  of  things — a 
state  of  things  bordering  on  perfect  madness. 

A correspondent  observes,  that  it  is  now 
getting  quite  common  to  apply  for  an  estimate, 
and  then  hawk  the  same  about  from  one  trades- 
man to  another,  in  order  to  get  the  work  done 
at  a cheaper  and  still  cheaper  rate.  This  is 
correct;  the  mischief,  however,  ends  not  here. 
The  subject  is  discussed  with  friends  at  the 
dinner  and  tea  table,  and  the  man  of  principle 
— he  of  the  live-and-let-live  ideas — has  his 
mind  thereby  perverted,  and  he  commences 
the  system  hitherto  new  to  him  ; and  so,  from 
friend  to  friend,  this  pernicious  doctrine  is 
conveyed,  till  all  just  and  honourable  feelings 
are  entirely  lost.  In  the  article  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  you  question  the  truth  of 
builders  sending  in  nominal  amounts  : it  is  of 
every-day  occurrence.  It  is  even  said  that, 
among  the  largest  builders,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  contract  is  selected  by  the  body  for 
one.  1 remember  a case  myself  where  a 
contract,  a few  years  since,  was  to  be  deli- 
vered for  sonic  works,  under  5,000/.  An  hour 
or  so  before  the  time  named  for  the  delivery  of 
the  tenders,  the  builders  met,  opened  their 
tenders,  and  prepared  fresh  ones.  It  was  then 
and  there  arranged  that  400/.  should  be  added 


on  each  estimate,  which  said  sum  should  be 
divided  among  the  parties  competing, — the 
measure  was  carried  out,  and  the  tenders  deli- 
vered in  due  form,  the  lowest  party  being  the 
successful  man. 

We  are,  certainly,  all  in  a state  of  monoma- 
nia, as  regards  trade ; we  certainly  have  for- 
gotten that  God  created  man  to  be  dependent 
upon  his  fellow — the  rich  for  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  for  the  rich  ; and  we  are  forgetting 
that,  if  we  subvert  these  laws,  we  must  natu- 
rally go  on  increasing  more  and  more  in  de- 
generacy, and,  at  last,  we  shall  discover  that 
we  have  acted  no  better  part  than  some  poor 
maniac,  who,  in  his  animosity,  has  been  his 
own  greatest  oppressor. 

A Surveyor. 


POSITION  OF  ARTISTS.* 

Among  the  ancients,  artists  were  the  teachers 
of  the  people,  and  their  works  stood  in  the 
place  of  lectures  on  religion,  morality,  and 
history.  Since  the  press  has  diffused  its 
influence  over  all  nations  and  classes,  the  arts 
of  design  are  no  longer  so  important  as  apart 
of  public  instruction,  though  still  lending  an 
useful  aid  to  civilization,  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  among  the  people, 
raising  their  moral  character, and  thus  assisting 
in  the  maintenance  of  order.  Good  taste  is 
nothing  more  than  an  emanation  of  knowledge, 
and  can  seldom  be  found  but  in  minds  which 
have  been  well  educated  and  cultivated  ; it  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  feeling  in  which 
all  such  minds  are  agreed,  and  the  result  of  a 
common  discipline.  There  may  be  truth  in 
the  saying  that  the  artist,  like  the  poet,  is  born, 
not  made  ; and  sometimes  great  works  are  pro- 
duced by  untutored  genius  ; but  in  general  the 
maxim  of  Horace  will  apply  to  every  art : — 

‘ ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium.’f 

Few  artists  can  rise  to  the  standard  of  a re- 
fined taste,  without  a better  cultivation  of  the 
mind  than  can  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  natural 
talents  in  this  country  of  expensive  education. 
Even  with  the  most  happy  union  of  genius  and 
cultivation,  he  will  not  be  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  taste  of  an  ill- 
educated  public  ; because,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  protection,  the  favour  alone  of  that  public 
can  enable  him  to  gain  a livelihood  by  his  pro- 
fession. If  a painter  rise  above  the  vulgar 
taste,  his  works  will  often  remain  unsold.  An 
enlightened  patron  may  occasionally  secure  to 
him  a reward  for  the  completion  of  some  more 
elevated  purpose;  but  such  rare  exceptions  to 
the  generality  of  purchasers  will  hardly,  in  the 
utmost  conceivable  aggregate,  maintain  the 
artist  in  his  proper  position  in  society,  unless 
he  devote  also  a large  portion  of  his  time  to 
works  adapted  to  the  general  market,  such  as 
portraits,  scenes  taken  from  the  fashionable 
drama  or  romance, — works,  in  short,  which, 
instead  of  aiming  at  a permanent  reputation, 
recommend  themselves  merely  as  an  elegant 
kind  of  furniture  for  the  houses  of  those  whose 
principal  occupations  are  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and  to  employ  its  superfluities  in  a rivalship  of 
ostentation,. 

The  worldly  condition  of  sculpture  is  still 
worse  than  that  of  painting,  sculpture  requir- 
ing a more  educated  mind,  a more  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  and  a greater  stretch 
of  intellect  in  embodying  that  conception.  The 
learned  and  skilful  sculptor  is  therefore  more 
rarely  found  : he  meets  with  a smaller  number 
of  congenial  minds  to  appreciate  his  efforts  ; 
and  among  the" lower  classes  scarcely  any  that 
can  understand  them.  And  yet  he  has  some 
advantages  over  the  painter.  While  the  latter, 
in  his  more  perishable  productions,  derives 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  ancients,  the 
sculptor  has  the  opportunity  of  studying  some 
of  those  ancient  specimens  of  the  plastic  art 
which  seem  to  us  like  the  productions  of  a 
different  species  of  mortals.  In  high  patron- 
age, also,  the  sculptor  has  an  advantage,  in  the 
public  demand  which  continually  occurs  for 
memorials  of  great  events  or  of  distinguished 
individuals, — works  which  cannot  easily  be 
confined  to  Gothic  sculpture.  Nevertheless, 
the  advances  made  in  sculpture  have  not  been 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a rich  museum  of 


ancient  works  in  the  metropolis  gave  some 
reason  to  hope  for,  either  in  that  first  step  to 
improvement,  an  imitation  of  ancient  art,  or  in 
the  application  of  the  taste  and  skill  so  acquired 
to  modern  purposes  : the  demand  for  public 
monuments  has  not  produced  sufficient  capacity 
to  execute  them,  and  the  profession  of  a 
sculptor,  like  that  of  a painter,  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  manufacture  of  portraits,. — a very 
pleasing  branch  of  art,  but  created  to  gratify 
feelings  of  vanity  or  affection,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  cultivation  of  mind,  and  indicating, 
by  the  immense  preference  given  to  it,  the  low 
intellectual  tone  of  the  present  age,  as  well  as 
that  something  more  than  commercial  protec- 
tion is  required  for  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
design,  not  less  than  in  science  and  literature. 
* * * # 

Had  science  possessed  its  due  influence  or 
authority  during  the  past  century,  many  great 
works  essential  to  the  safety  or  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  not  at  this  time  remain  to  be 
done  ; nor  others  of  comparative  inutility  have 
been  executed  at  an  enormous  expense,  such 
as  the  royal  canals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  Waterloo-bridge,  and  the  Thames-tunnel. 
There  would  probably  have  been  a better 
management  of  public  works,  a better  system 
of  naval  architecture;  and  when  steam  was 
applied  to  communication  by  sea  and  land,  the 
Councils  of  Science  might  have  saved  the 
community  from  much  of  the  needless  expenses, 
gambling  and  ruin,  the  mechanical  errors,  and 
disregard  of  the  public  safety,  which  the  rapid 
increase  of  disposable  capital  in  England,  and 
an  insatiable  thirst  of  high  profits,  have  occa- 
sioned in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  social 
improvement.  Nor  is  it  likely,  if  Science  had 
had  its  due  share  in  the  national  councils,  that 
the  taste  and  arts  of  England  would  have  had 
for  their  representatives  the  York  and  Nelson 
columns,  the  discordant  architecture  and  dis- 
proportionate objects  which  meet  the  view  in 
Trafalgar-square,  or  the  colossal  figures  on 
either  side  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  me- 
tropolis: one  a copy  of  an  antique  figure  holding 
a horse,  which  has  been  forced  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  a combatant ; the  other,  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  repose,  on  the  summit  of  a lofty 
arch. 


§ m 


* From  “Thoughts  on  the  Degradation  of  Science  in  England." 
By  F.  K.  S.  Rodwell,  Bond-street. 

t De  Arte  PoeticR,  v.  400. 


COMPENSATION— BATTERSEA  PARK. 

The  first  of  a series  of  claims  which  have 
been  made  in  respect  of  property  required  for 
the  intended  park  at  Battersea,  was  tried  on 
the  2nd  inst.  before  the  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  at 
the  Horns-tavern,  Kennington.  The  case  was 
that  of  a Mr.  Chabot,  who  claimed  10,212/.  for 
three  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  the  river. 

In  support  of  this  claim  his  counsel  called 
the  following  surveyors,  viz.  : — Mr.  Porter, 
who,  as  we  understand,  valued  the  property  at 
9,499/.;  Mr.  Tress,  at  8,578/.;  Mr.  Lee,  at 
8,500/.;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  at  7.115/.  Mr.  Lee 
and  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor  also  valued  the  property 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  claimant  might 
inclose  a further  portion  of  the  river;  and, 
upon  such  assumption,  Mr.  Lee  valued  the 
property  at  11,215/.;  Mr.  Taylor,  9,642/. 

It  was  elicited,  upon  cross  examination, 
that  the  owner  had  purchased  the  property  at 
public  auction  from  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  in 
1835,  for  120/.  The  jury  viewed  the  ground, 
and,  after  a protracted  inquiry,  returned  a ver- 
dict of  750/. ! ! 

A correspondent  asks  whether  more  fools 
than  rogues  were  concerned  in  this  inquiry, 
and  where  he  ought  to  look  for  them,  in  the 
witness  or  the  jury-box  ? 

Mr.  Chabot  complains  gravely  of  the  in- 
justice done  him.  It  appears  that  the  sum 
given  was  for  one  acre  only,  the  claimant’s 
right  to  two  acres,  formerly  a wet-dock,  being 
disallowed,  without  notice  to  him  that  his  title 
would  be  questioned. 


Improvement  of  Labourers’ Cottages. 
— The  fourth  report  of  the  Northumberland 
Cottage  Improvement  Society*  contains  plans, 
elevations,  and  estimates  of  cottages  erected  at 
Craster  ; at  Choppington,  near  Morpeth  ; at 
Doddington,  and  at  Rock : they  present  no- 
thing new,  but,  as  serving  to  point  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  labourer,  the  efforts  of  the  society  deserve 
great  praise. 


m 


* Whitaker,  London ; Smith,  Alnwick. 
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ANCIENT  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

So  very  few  remains  of  our  ancient  street 
architecture  are  now  to  be  found,  that  every 
{food  specimen  met  with  should  he  the  more 
carefully  examined.  Every  year  some  old 
building  is  removed  to  be  replaced  by  another 
more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  although  we  must  much 
regret  the  loss  of  so  many  beautiful  examples 
of  domestic  architecture,  and  feel  that  our 
streets  have  no  longer  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance they  once  possessed,  yet  much  is  gained 
on  the  score  of  light  and  air  (those  great  pre- 
servers of  the  public  health)  by  the  wide  streets 
and  lofty  houses  of  the  present  day.  The 
great  evil  has  been,  that  many  of  these  inter- 
esting remains  have  been  swept  away  without 
any  thought  or  care  to  preserve  correct  repre- 
sentations of  them  ; and  although  some  im- 
provement is  manifest  in  this  respect  (thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  the  various  archaeological 
societies),  still  there  is  much  to  complain  of. 
Coventry,  Chester,  and  Warwick,  have  perhaps 
more  remains  of  street  architecture  than  any 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  without  doubt 
some  of  the  most  interesting.  A few  houses 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  Oxford,  Tewkesbury, 
and  other  places,  and  in  York  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  curious  examples  of  entrances  to 
courts,  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to 
several  houses.  In  other  towns  are  some  re- 
mains of  houses,  with  the  details  much  de- 
stroyed, many  of  them  originally  used  as  inns, 
as  the  George,  at  Glastonbury;  another  at 
Rochester  ; the  New  Inn,  at  Gloucester  (the 
latter  much  modernized) ; and  some  others.  In 
the  market-place  at  Newark  there  is  also  a cu- 
rious house  or  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  built 
with  timber  and  plaster,  several  small  figures 
with  canopies  over  them  being  formed  of  the 
latter  material.  In  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances are  long  ranges  of  windows  extending 
3 the  whole  front.  We  have  been  particular 
Anting  out  as  many  specimens  as  occur  to 
sure  ^at  in  some  instances  atten- 
only  be  called  to  them  to  prevent 


their  being  wantonly  swept  away  ; or  if  that  is 
unavoidable,  that  at  least  some  satisfactory  re- 
presentations of, them  may  be  taken. 

Ford’s  Hospital,  at  Coventry  (the  street 
elevation  of  which  is  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration),  is  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  street  architecture  now  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
attempts  are  made  to  keep  it  in  good  repair, 
of  which  it  stands  greatly  in  need.  We  men- 
tioned it  some  time  ago,  when  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  visited  Coventry. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  building  is  from  the 
street,  by  the  doorway  shewn  in  the  illustration. 
This  leads  to  a narrow  open  court,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  ranged  the  dwellings,  affording 
accommodation  for  thirteen  persons.  The  de- 
sign and  the  detail  of  the  fronts  in  the  court  are 
equally  good,  and  present  as  much  variety  as  in 
the  more  important  street  front.  The  whole  of 
the  detail  is  of  the  most  delicate  description, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  much  regret  that  we 
had  not  time  to  do  more,  during  a couple  of 
hours’  stay  in  Coventry,  than  make  a sketch  of 
the  principal  front. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Poynter,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Cavali^re  Matas’s  design  for  a new 
fayade  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiori,  at 
Florence,  brought  up  their  report,  which  was 
received,  and  will  probably  be  sent  to  Florence. 
1 he  opinions  which  we  have  expressed  on  this 
subject  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  report  itself, 
and,  for  the  credit  of  the  Institute,  the  less  we 
say  of  this  latter  the  better.  We  find  that  there 
is  positively  one  series  of  complimentary  opi- 
nions on  this  project  in  print  already,  for  cir- 
culation, “ patent- medicine  ” fashion,  and  re- 
peat  distinctly  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  design  is  altogether  incommensurate  with 
such  a proceeding. 

Mr.  Tite  read  some  discursive  remarks  on 


pointed  architecture,  communicated  by  Mr: 
Joseph  Gwilt,  and  which  are  to  form  a chap- 
ter in  the  second  edition  of  his  “ Encyclo- 
paedia.” They  embraced  notices  of  the  free- 
masons, masons’  marks,  symbolism,  which  the 
writer  condemned  as  an  idle  affair,  and  general 
proportions.  These  he  considered  were  arith- 
metical rather  than  geometrical,  and  that  the 
figures  3,  5,  and  7 regulated  many  of  the 
mediaeval  buildings.  He  considered  it  unfor- 
tunate that  so  much  attention  is  given  at  this 
time  to  the  study  of  details  rather  than  to  the 
discovery  of  general  principles,  which  were 
more  deserving  of  attention,  because,  if  the 
stem  of  the  plant  were  right,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  were  sure  to  come  so. 

Some  drawings  of  mural  distemper  paintings 
in  the  church  at  Lingfield,  in  Surrey,  were 
exhibited,  consisting  of  separate  figures,  about 
two  feet  high.  The  whitewash  having  been 
removed  last  summer,  in  the  course  of  repairs 
in  one  part  of  the  church,  the  “ command- 
ments ” were  found  written,  and  then,  under 
this  writing,  the  figures  in  question. 

Lingfield  church,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
churches  in  Surrey,  being  116  feet  long  and 
64  feet  wide,  has  been  recently  restored  at 
considerable  expense, — the  interior,  if  we  may 
believe  a correspondent  on  the  subject,  not 
very  satisfactorily. 


Mr.  Farlar  and  the  Late  Westmin- 
ster Sewers’  Commission. — Mr.  Farlar  has 
forwarded  us  a copy  of  his  letter  to  the  late 
commission  (mentioned  in  The  Builder, 
page  572),  protesting  against  the  use  of  the 
rates  for  defending  an  action  brought  against 
Mrs.  Webb  (which  action,  he  says,  was  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  pressing  on  the  commission 
to  carry  out  the  Act  obtained  in  July  last), 
and  requests  us  to  print  it.  The  fact,  however,  of 
our  not  having  done  so  at  the  time,  shews  that 
we  did  not  consider  it  desirable, — it  is  now 
even  less  so. 
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FORMS  FOR  DOMESTIC  UTENSILS, 
OBTAINED  FROM  LEAVES. 

In  a paper  on  Art,  read  at  the  Decorative- 
Art  Society  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  reported  in  our 
pages,*  the  reader  observed,  that  whatever  is 
truly  great  or  practically  useful  is  always  based 
on  simplicity.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  out- 
lines of  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  which  had 
caused  much  abstruse  geometrical  investiga- 
tions into  conic  sections,  had  not  been  pro- 
duced by  geometry,  and  he  then  exhibited  a 
series  of  tracings  from  the  curved  outlines  of 
leaves,  to  shew  how  simply  very  refined  forms 
are  obtainable.  Above  we  give  some  applica- 
tions of  the  outlines  thus  obtained.  Fig.  1 is 
from  a laurel  leaf,  fig.  2 from  an  apple  leaf, 
and  fig.  3 from  thornbeam.  A geranium  leaf 
produced  fig.  4,  a second  leaf  of  the  same  kind 
giving  the  neck  ; and  fig.  5 is  from  a leaf  ot 
privet. 


THE  DUOMO  OF  FLORENCE. 

Sir, — Professor  Donaldson’s  paper  on  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  read  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  and  reported 
verbatim  in  The  Builder  of  the  27th 
ult.,  is  so  interesting  a document,  that  I am 
induced  to  comment  upon  it  as  an  example 
of  the  necessity  of  collateral  research  in 
professional  pursuits  after  knowledge.  When 
architects  of  no  standing  fall  into  a very  usual 
negligence,  the  consequences  are  of  little  im- 
portance ; but  the  fluency,  zeal,  and  reputation 
of  the  worthy  professor,  and  perhaps,  above 

* Seep. 539, ante. 


all,  his  blooming  rhetoric,  give  charms  to  his 
communications  which,  like  the  florid  decora- 
tions of  latter  Gothic  edifices,  serve  to  disguise 
errors  of  purpose  and  construction  when  they 
occur,  and  lead  the  unwary  to  a wrong  appre- 
ciation of  facts.  lie  informs  U9,  that  the  de- 
sign of  that  edifice  “ is  a bold  departure  from 
previous  practice  by  the  introduction  of  a large 
octagonal  vestibule,  flanked  by  three  chapels, 
and  surmounted  by  its  enormous  dome — a 
daring  transition  from  established  ideas  to  a new 
epoch.”  This  is  highly  complimentary  to 
Arnolfo’s  energy  and  talent.  lie  adds,  “ On 
the  death  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto  was  appointed  to 
continue  the  work,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
followed  most  strictly  the  design  of  the  original 
architect  (Arnolfo),  not  only  in  the  cathedral 
but  in  the  campanile  or  bell-tower.  * * * 

It  is,  of  the  kind,  the  most  beautiful  production 
of  the  art,  a perfect  gem  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, graceful  in  form  and  profuse  in  marble.” 
Mr.  Donaldson  further  calls  Arnolfo  and 
Giotto,  “ lights  in  an  age  of  artistic  darkness.” 
Every  student,  and  many  others,  who  heard 
the  professor,  must  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Arnolfo  was  a great  and  exquisite  archi- 
tect, and  that  Giotto,  from  the  hopelessness  of 
excelling  his  productions,  adopted  them  with- 
out any  exercise  of  his  own  genius.  But  the 
tables  are  sadly  turned  on  poor  Arnolfo  by  the 
following  summary  charge  of  the  worthy 
orator: — “In  casting  off  the  trammels  of  the 
rules  of  the  fantastic  style  hitherto  prevalent, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  severe  refinements  of 
classic  art,  * * he  has  produced  an  enormous 
but  timid  and  flat  development  of  surface, 
mechanical  and  tame,  devoid  of  bold  and  strik- 
ing sentiment,  and  with  a total  absence  of  those 


dignified  and  impressive  modifications  of  out- 
line, chiaroscuro,  and  advancing  and  receding 
planes,  which  form  the  charm  as  well  of  Gothic 
as  of  classic  art.” 

I have,  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
danger  of  giving  way  to  the  florid  style,  a few 
words  to  say  on  the  epithet  applied  to  Arnolfo 
and  Giotto, — “ lights  in  an  age  of  artistic  dark- 
ness.” Artistic  darkness,  indeed!  It  is  the 
very  age  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  Gothic, 
and  of  much  that  is  exquisite  in  revived  art ; — 
the  age  of  Edward  the  First.  The  cathedrals 
of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
and  Waltham  Cross,  the  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  Henry  the  Third  and  of 
Edward’s  queen,  Eleanor,  are  indications  of  the 
“ artistic  darkness  ” of  that  age.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  sculptor  of  Edward’s  queen 
was  the  friend,  assistant,  and  rival  of  Giotto. 
How  can  Cavallini  and  Gentile  Fabriano  be 
forgotten?  In  like  manner  the  Pisanii,  who 
preceded,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi,  a9  well  as  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  who  immediately  followed, 
must  be  rescued  from  “ artistic  darkness.”  In 
truth,  the  ages  of  darkness  were  gone:  in 
1230,  Frederic  the  Second  adopted  knowledge 
from  the  Saracens  and  planted  it  in  Italy,  in 
spite  of  the  church  ; he  sowed  the  seed,  and, 
after  his  defeat,  the  commercial  republics, 
liberated  from  foreign  dominion,  reaped  the 
harvest.  Nor  was  it  in  Italy  only  that  every 
branch,  especially  of  mathematical  science, 
was  spreading.  Alphonso,  king  of  Castille, 
and  the  Polish  Vitellio,  were  also  brilliant  con- 
temporaries of  Arnolfo  ; and  the  like  must  be 
said  of  our  eminent  countrymen  John  of  Ha- 
lifax (also  called  de  Sacro  Bosco),  Friar 
Bacon,  and  Bishop  Grothead.  At  the  same 
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time  lived  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished  writers.  r 

Instead  of  troubling  you  with  further  proofs 
of  the  inapplicability  of  this  expression,  allow 
me  to  question  another  leading  surmise,  viz., 
that  from  the  death  of  Arnolfo  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  dome  by  Brunelleschi,  not  only  was 
there  no  other  man  in  Europe  capable  of 
vaulting  so  large  a space,  but  that  the  grossest 
ignorance  on  the  subject  prevailed  all  over  Eu- 
rope; for  we  are  told  that  the  scientific  men 
of  all  Europe  were  invited  to  the  task.  Jt 
would  require  some  determination,  and— you 
will  perhaps  agree  with  me— some  considera- 
tion, to  declare  that  William  de  Wykeham 
and  William  de  Woorde  were  not  competent 
to  such  a performance, — and  they  lived  during 
the  assigned  period.  And  so  did  Brunelles- 
..Vii’o  nrtistif  rivals  Donatello  and  the  admi- 


rable sculptor  Ghiberti. 

The  florid  style  does  not  suit  historical  re- 
search : inconsiderate  praise  heaped  on  one 
man  too  frequently  carries  with  it  censure  on 
others,  without  its  being  intended ; this  was 
remarkably  the  case  when  the  kind-hearted 
professor,  in  the  glow  of  friendship,  stated  that 
the  neglect  of  one  of  the  excellences  of  Cava- 
lifcre  Matas’s  design  for  the  west  fa?ade  of  the 
cathedral,  namely,  homogeneity  of  style  with 
the  original  (bald,  timid,  and  flat  develop- 
ment, devoid  of  striking  sentiment,  &c.),  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  other  de- 
signs. That,  again,  is  a mistake,  for  several 
of  those  designs  were  approved,  and  only  re- 
quired, it  would  seem,  one  objection  to  be 
removed,  and  that  objection— expense— is  also 
an  obstacle  to  Cavali&re  Matas’s  design.  In 
science  compliments  are  dangerous  adjuncts, 
and  to  pass  one  to  a living  architect  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Vignola  and  his  compeer  Palladio,  is 
hardly  prudent.  Now  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  have 
constituted  themselves  a high  tribunal  in  these 
matters,  their  verdicts  will  come  before  the 
public,  and  will,  of  course,  call  for  strict  cri- 
ticism.— I send  you  my  name  ; and  am,  Sir,  &c. 

An  Inquirer. 


IGNORANCE  IS  POWER,  TOO. 

At  a soiree  given  by  the  Leeds  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  last  week,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
who  presided,  speaking  of  the  spectral  shadow 
of  a certain  dead  and  buried  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  said, — ■ 

“ Imagine  here,  on  either  hand,  two  great 
towns  like  Leeds,  full  of  busy  men,  all  of  them 
feeling  necessarily,  and  some  of  them  heavily, 
the  burdens  and  inequalities  inseparable  from 
civilised  society.  In  this  town  there  is  igno- 
rance dense  and  dark;  in  that  town,  education 
— the  best  of  education  ; that  which  the  grown 
man  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  fur- 
nishes for  himself  and  maintains  for  himself, 
and  in  right  of  which  his  education  goes  on 
all  his  life,  instead  of  leaving  off"  complacently 
just  when  he  begins  to  live  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. Now,  which  of  these  two  towns  has  a 
good  man,  or  a good  cause,  reason  to  distrust 
and  dread?  ‘ The  educated  one,’  does  some 
timid  politician,  with  a marvellously  weak 
sight,  say  (as  I have  known  such  politicians 
say),  ‘ because  knowledge  i9  power,  and  be- 
cause it  won’t  do  to  have  too  much  power 
abroad.’  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  reflect 
whether  ignorance  be  not  power,  and  a very 
dreadful  power.  Look  where  we  will,  do  we 
not  find  it  powerful  for  every  kind  of  wrong 
and  evil? — powerful  to  take  its  enemies  to  its 
heart,  and  strike  its  best  friends  down — pow- 
erful to  fill  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
graves — powerful  for  blind  violence,  prejudice, 
and  error,  in  all  their  gloomy  and  destructive 
shapes?  Whereas,  the  power  of  knowledge, 
if  I understand  it,  is — to  hear  and  forbear — to 
learn  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  tread  it — to  en- 
gender that  self-respect  which  does  not  stop 
at  self,  but  cherishes  the  best  respect  for  the 
best  objects, — to  turn  an  always  enlarging  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  joys  and  sorrows,  capa- 
bilities and  imperfections  of  our  race,  to  daily 
account  in  mildness  of  life  and  gentleness  of 
construction,  and  humble  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement, stone  by  stone,  of  the  whole  social 
fabric.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  George  Stephen- 
son said — “ he  commenced  his  career  at  a 
lower  standing  than  any  man  that  was  present 
there  that  night.  He  made  that  observation 


for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  j'outhful 
mechanic  to  do  as  he  had  done — to  persevere. 
And  he  could  tell  them  that  they  occupied  a 
most  advantageous  position,  — they  had  had 
teachers  who,  going  before  them,  had  Jett 
them  their  great  discoveries  as  a legacy  and  a 
guide,  if  they  would  take  advantage  of  their 
teaching.  But  he  remembered  the  time  when 
there  were  none  to  guide  and  instruct  the 
young  mechanic.  He  knew  that  if  they  pro- 
fited  by  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them,  they  would  be  saved  much 
trouble  and  annoyance,  for  the  free  interchange 
of  ideas  amongst  mechanics  would  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  capital  being  expended  uselessly. 
Many  young  mechanics,  if  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  teaching  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them,  would  perhaps  be  induced 
to  believe  that  they  had  made  some  discovery 
in  mechanics,  and  when  they  had  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  and  money,  they  would  make  the 
unpleasant  discovery  that  what  they  had  con- 
sidered an  original  invention  had  been  put 
forth,  it  might  be,  more  than  twenty  years 
before.”  


PROGRESS  IN  SLOUGH. 

SIU) The  Sloughites  are  dreadfully  slow  to 

see  improvements  of  any  kind  ; they  require 
the  power  of  a steam  engine  to  set  them  in 
motion,  but,  when  once  moved,  they  go  along 
at  a railroad  pace.  They  have  just  had  such 
a power,  even  the  power  of  the  press,  in  the 
shape  of  The  Builder,  which  is  read  in  the 
mechanics’  reading-room  as  regularly  and  tho- 
roughly as  the  Times. 

For  several  seasons  past  the  gas  question 
had  been  mooted,  but  received  no  encourage- 
ment. A committee  was  formed  a few  weeks 
since  (in  consequence  of  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  a lecturer),  to  see  how  the  affair  might 
be  arranged.  They  convened  a public  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  procured  the  attendance  of 
a gas  engineer.  The  result  was,  a company 
was  formed  on  the  spot,  with  a capital  of 
2,500/.,  in  250  shares  of  10/.  each.  155  shares 
were  taken  in  the  room  : the  remainder  were 
disposed  of  the  next  day.  A meeting  of  the 
shareholders  took  place  on  December  3rd, 
to  receive  the  deposits,  when  the  com- 
mittee were  authorised  to  enrol  the  society. 
The  spot  of  ground  was  then  fixed  on,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sharp,  of  Nottingham,  was  appointed 
engineer.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  in 
the  spring,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  next 
winter.  Upwards  of  three  miles  of  main  will 
be  required  to  reach  the  different  streets. 
Thanks  to  The  Builder  for  this  great  boon  ! 

Subscriptions  are  still  received  towards  the 
new  church  for  the  parish  of  Eton.  The  ar- 
chitect’s estimate  is  6,000/. 

The  alterations  and  restorations  at  Eton 
College  Chapel  are  nearly  completed.  The 
temporary  chapel,  with  its  stained-glass  win- 
dows, is  advertised  for  sale  by  public  auction. 
The  bench  ends  are  of  poor  design,  and  look 
very  meagre.  The  roof,  though  well  exe- 
cuted, appears  very  heavy.  It  is  an  open  one, 
of  oak,  and  is  stained  to  an  excessively  dark 
shade.  The  featherings  of  the  principal  next 
the  east  wall  interfere  very  greatly  with  the 
label  and  archivolt  mouldings,  and  therefore 
have  a bad  effect. 

The  plan  for  establishing  (or  rather  reviving) 
the  general  market  at  Slough,  is  unfortu- 
nately at  a stand-still.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  in  the  manor  of  Upton-cum-Chal- 
vey,  the  mover  of  the  scheme  wrote  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  requesting  aid  : he  declined 
sending  cash,  and  “ begged  to  warn  the  inha- 
bitants from  executing  the  works,  as  if  they 
did  he  should  take  all  the  tolls,  he  having  a 
patent  for  the  same.”  The  committee  were 
thunderstruck,  but,  nevertheless,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outdone,  and  decided  upon 
erecting  the  market,  &c.  out  of  the  manor,  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  into  a treaty  with  a party 
(who  owned  the  only  suitable  spot)  for  the 
purchase  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
having  a frontage  of  about  100  feet.  After 
a length  of  time,  an  answer  was  obtained,  and 
again  they  were  baulked,  the  price  required 
being  1,500/.  They  must  now  wait  till  a more 
favourable  time. 

It  appears  it  is  sixty-five  years  since  any 
market  was  held  at  Slough,  and  about  forty 
years  since  a fair  was  held ; therefore  the  soli- 
citor to  the  committee  thought  the  lord  of  the 


manor  had  lost  the  right  by  desuetude,  hut  as 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  determined,  and 
opposing  him  might  lead  to  litigation,  they 
thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  be  out  ot  his 
power.  There  was  no  lack  of  money,  had 
other  circumstances  been  favourable. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


NEW  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Commission,  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  did  not  take  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  supersedeas  issued 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  Tuesday,  and, 
therefore,  all  works  and  payments  were 
declared  to  be  necessarily  suspended  until  the 
new  commission  should  be  properly  constituted 
and  sworn  in.  Great  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  members  of  the  old  com- 
mission that  matters  were  not  properly  closed 
and  wound  up,  as  had  been  proposed  to  be 
done  at  the  final  meeting,  but  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  above  referred  to. 

Late  on  Saturday  night  notices  were  received 
at  the  office  in  Greek-street,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Commission,  calling  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Sewers’  Commission  to  give  their 
attendance  at  Gwydyr  House  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  a general  meeting  of  the  board.  They 
accordingly  attended,  as  did  also  the  officers  of 
the  other  metropolitan  commissions  of  sewers. 
At  12  o’clock  Lord  Morpeth  took  the  chair, 
when  the  following  members  took  the  usual 
oaths  of  office  :— Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Ashley, 
Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  Hon.  F. 
Byng,  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Slaney,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Clark,  Rev.  W.  Stone, 
Professor  Owen,  Sir  H.  De  La  Beche,  Mr.  J. 
Bid  well,  Mr.  J.  Bullar,  Mr.  W.  J.  Broderip, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  and  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Hertslet,  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vision, and  Mr.  Staples,  of  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  division,  were  appointed  clerks  of 
those  districts  provisionally  ; and  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Roe,  surveyors  of  the  above  divi- 
sions, were  re-appointed  surveyors  provision- 
ally, and  Mr.  Austin  consulting-surveyor.  A. 
few  formal  resolutions  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  certain  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  be  made,  it  was  considered 
impracticable  to  hold  a court  before  the  16th 
instant,  to  which  day  this  meeting  stood 
adjourned. 

The  constitution  of  this  new  commission 
will  require  consideration.  The  great  object 
of  change  should  be  improvement. 


Improvement  of  Roads  in  Kentish 
Town. — An  action  has  just  been  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  as  to  the  liability 
of  certain  houses,  situated  in  Kentish  Town, 
to  be  rated  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  4 & 5 Viet.  c.  67,  for  its  improvement. 
The  Kentish  Town  Commissioners  had  made 
a pavement  all  the  way  from  Camden  Town  to 
Highgate,  a space  of  three  miles,  up  to  the  line 
of  road  in  question,  which  they  repaired, 
widened,  and  provided  with  footways,  where 
the  owners  or  occupiers  had  neglected  to  do 
so.  In  some  places  the  pavement  had  to  be 
widened  about  four  feet,  by  going  on  the 
carriage-road,  which,  under  57  Geo.  3,  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  metropo- 
litan commissioners,  whose  consent  was  ob- 
tained. This  improvement  involved  an  exten- 
sion of  the  footway  in  a part  of  Southampton- 
terrace,  from  three  feet,  which  it  originally  was, 
to  seven  feet;  and  it  was  the  expense  incurred 
in  this  addition  of  fourfeet  in  width, that  formed 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  defendants  con- 
tended that  they  wero  not  liable,  inasmuch  as 
the  footway  was  not  that  next  or  adjoining  the 
frontage  of  their  houses,  that  the  money  was 
not  laid  out  on  the  three-feet  footway  in  exist- 
ence on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  that  it  ought 
at  all  events  to  he  shewn  that  it  was  laid  out 
upon  the  footway  three  feet  tvide.  Their  lord- 
ships  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
on  the  ground  that  the  footway  in  question  was 
ODe  that  must  be  considered  to  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  over  which  the 
commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Kentish 
Town  had  full  and  complete  control. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FORM  OF 
CAST-IRON  GIRDERS. 

Sib, — The  following-  experiments  are  sub- 
mitted, as  laying  before  you,  in  a very  simple 
form,  first,  the  proportionate  values  or  strengths 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  cast-iron  beams,  as 
applicable  to  constructive  purposes;  and,  se- 
condly, the  positive  value  of  the  application  of 
the  wrought-iron  tension-bar  or  rod  to  the 
same,  as  a means  of  adding  increased  value  in 
strength  ; and  that  the  investigation  is  at  this 
moment  imperatively  called  for,  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  months  witnesses. 

It  appears  a little  singular  that  the  use  of 
the  tension-bar,  as  a means  of  adding  strength 
to  the  bearing  purposes  of  cast-iron,  should 
have  so  largely  obtained  without  the  same  hav- 
ing been  based  upon  actual  experiment,  and, 
still  more  strange,  that  it  should  almost  in- 
variably have  been  used  in  such  a position, 
that  its  presence  not  only  adds  nothing  to  the 
security  sought,  but  that  its  application  has 
really  been  one  of  the  elements  of 
destruction  to  the  beam  to  which  it 
has  been  so  attached  (as  see  experi- 
ments to  be  given  in  a following 
paper). 

That  the  application  of  a superior 
tensile  material,  as  wrought-iron 
undeniably  is,  to  cast-iron  for  struc- 
tural purposes,  and  especially  in  combina- 
tion with  cast-iron  as  its  superior  to  resist 
compression,  is  a proper  subject  for  earnest 
research,  and  a desideratum  to  a large  and  ex- 
tensive interest,  is  without  doubt;  and  that 
such  an  investigation  yet  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, is  also  true.  Such  an  inquiry  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  pursued  by  actual  experi- 
ment, based  upon  the  dissimilar  properties  of 
the  two  materials  ; the  one  superior  to  the  other 
for  its  tenacity,  to  be  reserved  only  to  that  use, 
whilst  the  other,  again  its  superior  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  admits  of  being  put 
in  preferable  forms  to  resist  compression, 
to  be  reserved  to  that  purpose  only.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  present  question,  and  one  of 
more  real  moment  to  the  public,  when  seriously 
reflected  upon,  I scarcely  know;  for,  when 
contemplating  the  existing  lines  of  communi- 
cation into  which  the  combination  of  the  two 
materials  has  entered  so  largely  in  their  various 
structures,  the  consequences  of  failure  in  any 
of  them  is  seen  to  be  terrific. 

In  briefly  noticing  the  accompanying  expe- 
riments, the  first  portion  relates  wholly  to  the 
simplest  forms  in  which  cast-iron  can  be  used 
as  bearing  beams,  and  as  leading  on  to  the  per- 
fecting our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  va- 
rious useful  forms  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  results  there  manifest  will  bear  reiteration. 
1st,  Experiments  A are  commenced  as  a founda- 
tion, thebdPS  bearing482  times theirown  weight, 
with  a deflection  one-thirteenth  of  their  depth. 
2ndly,  in  Experiments  B , notice  the  breadth 
and  consequent  quantity  of  material  doubled, 
producing  but  If  the  strength,  its  stiffness  or 
deflection  remaining  only  the  same,  bearing 
but  403  times  its  own  weight,  or  a loss  of  12 
per  cent.  This  is  a point,  in  the  proper  dis- 
position of  materials,  often  of  much  importance, 
and,  as  a caution,  needs  to  be  prominently'  put 
forward,  for  the  mind  is  but  too  apt  to  recog- 
nize without  exception  the  product  of  two 
and  two  to  be  four.  Its  stiffness,  also  remark, 
remains  identical  with  experiments  A,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  material,  the 
length  and  depth  being  still  the  same. 

Experiments  C afford  a further  illustration  of 
the  same  result,  the  quantity  remaining  similar 
or  rather  increased, — though  the  beam  consists 
of  separate  pieces,  nothing  better  is  arrived 
at, — we  still  witness  the  diminution  of  strength  : 
although  a small  gain  in  stiffness  or  lesser 
deflection  is  produced,  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  of  their  being  in  dis- 
tinct castings.  Each  has  its  separate  surface 
or  skin,  which  is  in  a measure  chilled  or  stiff- 
ened in  its  cooling  from  the  melted  state.  It 
increases  the  value  of  stiffness  but  not  of  ulti- 
mate strength.  It  was  also  remarked,  during 
the  progress  of  each  of  the  three  experiments 
C,  that  the  beam  appeared  to  lie  under  disadvan- 
tage peculiar  to  itself.  Supposing  two  beams  in 
practice  similar  to  those  now  under  consider- 
ation, it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
produce  the  two  in  all  parts  alike  as  to 
weight,  scantling,  and  perfection  of  body, 
surface,  and  quality  of  material.  Reason- 
ing, then,  that  one  of  the  two  would  be 


the  weaker,  does  not  that  weakest,  by  its  yield- 
ing first  to  the  force  acting  upon  it  according 
to  its  own  strength,  involve,  by  its  such 
destruction,  the  destruction  also  of  its  fellow, 
and  so  produce  but  a double  strength  of  the 
weakest,  instead  of  a combined  strength  of  the 
two  ? If  so, — and  it  appears  but  reasonable  so 
to  argue, — how  fully  does  it  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exceeding  carefulness  of  supervision, 
where,  as  in  large  structures,  generally  de- 
pendent one  part  on  another,  one  part  in  its 
failure  involves  such  extensive  ruin  ! 

Experiments  D. — These  three  experiments 
entering  into  a comparison  with  either  B or  C, 
bear  undoubtedly  high  upon  the  question  of 
the  best  disposition  of  the  material,  recollect- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  advocating  a 
section  or  attempting  to  produce  in  this  inquiry 
the  best  of  all  sections  for  practical  purposes, 
but  merely  instituting  comparisons  with  a de- 
terminate quantity  of  material.  It  is  remark- 
able here  to  witness  the  great  increase  of 
strength,  although  not  accompanied  by  stifif- 
Twcnty-four  inches. 


ness, — the  gain  in  strength  being  25  per  cent, 
upon  experiment  A:  the  loss  in  stiffness  being 
30  per  cent.  The  strength  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  quantity  submitted  to 
tensile  action  bears  out  an  adequate  result,  or 
580  times  its  own  weight,  instead  of  400,  as  B 
and  C,  shewing  over  them  an  increase  of 
strength  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  using  this 
section,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
load  be  placed  wholly  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertical  web  or  whether  it  be  placed  upon 
the  lower  flanches  or  webs,  the  result  obtained 
in  either  case  was  the  same.  This  form  of  sec- 
tion in  this  series  of  experiments,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
(even  inclusive  of  the  following,  viz.,  those 
which  were  trussed  by  the  addition  of  the 
wrought-iron  bolt),  and  it,  as  a basis  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  best  form,  deserves 
attention,  and  perhaps,  for  practical  purposes, 
it  may,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  as  being 
more  readily  borne  in  mind,  be  preferred  to  a 
more  complex  and  better  studied  form. 


A. — Transverse  Strain  on  a simple  Rectangular 
Iron  Beam,  24  in. long,  2 in.  high,  and  4 in.  thick. 
The  pressure  of  the  lever  and  scale  in  all  these  experiments 
was  220  lbs. 

The  pressure  of  the  lever  and  weights  were  severally  as  under. 


No.  1 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
53}  oz. 

No.  2 

Experiment. 

Weight, 

54  oz. 

Experiment. 
W eight, 

55  oz. 

No.  4 

Experiment, 

Weight, 

56  oz. 

Pres.  Deflec- 
in  llis.  tion. 

I’res.  Deflcc- 
in  lbs.  tion. 

Pres.  Deflec- 
iu  lbs.  tion. 

Pres.  Deflcc- 

in  lbs.  tion. 

520  -06 

520  *01 

520  -061 

520  -04 

580  -067 

580  *046 

592  -068 

580  *044 

652  -074 

652  -052 

652  ’074 

652  -051 

712  -080 

712  -057 

721  -082 

724  -058 

784  -087 

784  -064 

805  -089 

787  -063 

864  -097 

868  -071 

868  -097 

856  -068 

903  -104 

937  -078 

931  *103 

919  -073 

993  -110 

1000  -083 

991  -109 

979  -079 

1056  -117 

1060  -089 

1060  -115 

1039  *084 

1128  -123 

1132  -096 

1132  -122 

1108  *089 

1188  -129 

1195  -103 

1180  *127 

1180  -095 

1242  -135 

1249  -108 

1252  -133 

1252  -101 

1311  -142 

1321  -115 

1321  *138 

1315  *109 

1371  -148 

1384  -121 

1381  -144 

1375  -113 

1437  *156 

1447  -128 

1453  -149 

1435  -117 

1506  -162 

1510  -134 

1513  -154 

1498  -123 

1566  *169 

1576  *16 

1552  *128 

1635  -179 

1621  -134- 
1693  -138-9 
1777  *148 

Two  minutes  elapsed  between  the  weightings  in 
the  whole.  

B. — Transverse  Strain  on  a simple  Rectangular 
Cast-iron  Beam,  double  the  width  of  A. 

All  else  relating  to  it  similar. 


No.  5 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
106  oz. 

No.  6 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
108}  oz. 

No.  7 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
110}  oz. 

No.  8 

Experiment. 

Weight, 

moz. 

Pies.  Deflec- 

Pres.  Deflec- 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs. 

tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

820  -052 

820 

•043 

820  -037 

820  -037 

928  -057 

961 

•051 

963  -045 

955  -047 

1072  -065 

1099 

•057 

1083  -052 

1099  -055 

1195  -072 

1246 

•064 

1215  -06 

1231  -062 

1321  -078 

1390 

•071 

1347  -067 

1363  -069 

1465  -085 

1528 

•077 

1488  -073 

1483  -074 

1591  '093 

1660 

•085 

1G08  -08 

1651  -084 

1735  *099 

1786 

•091 

1785  '09 

1783  -091 

1861  -106 

1930 

•098 

1893  -097 

1942  -1 

1981  -113 

2074 

•107 

2001  -103 

2083  -107 

2149  -120 

2206 

•116 

2124  -11 

2206  -11G 

2287  *127 
2425  -135 
2573  -142 
2705  -149 
2831  -154 
2969  -160 
3113  -173 

2338 

•124 

2250  -118 
2388  -127 
2520  -135 
2664  -145 
2802  -156 

2359  -123 
2503  -133 
2629  -141-2 
2767  -15 

No.  9 

Experiment. 
Weight  of 

1-55  1 oz. 
1-55/110 

No.  10 

Experiment. 
Weight  of 

1-55} ) oz. 
1*56}  / 112 

No,  11 

Experiment 
Weight  of 

1-53  1 oz. 
1-58}/ 313} 

No.  12 
Experiment 
Weight  of 

1-57}  loz. 
1-57  ,1114} 

Pres.  Deflee- 

Pres-  Deflec" 

Pres.  Deflec- 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

820  -057 

820  -047 

820  -044 

820  -042 

952  -062 

943  -053 

940  -05 

952  *048 

1096  -067 

1075  -061 

1066  -058 

1081  '054 

1222  *072 

1207  -066 

1222  -066 

1210  -061* 

1363  -077 

1339  -071 

1345  -07 

1345  -067 

1471  *082 

148G  -078 

1474  -077 

1477  -074 

1591  -087 

1618  *085 

1G] 2 -085* 

1606  -08 

1735  -094 

1741  -09 

1732  -089 

1747  -087 

1855  -1 

1883  -097 

1879  -127f 

1876  -093 

1999  -107 

2015  -103 

2017  '133 

2023  -1 

2119  -112 

A small  air- 

2155  *138 

2148  -107 

2245  *117 

hole. 

2293  -144 

2280  -115 

2371  -123 

2425  -149 

2418  -121 

2515  -129 

2569  -154 

2556  -127 

2647  *135 
2803  -141 

2689  -158 
2821  -162 

2700  -133 

C. — Transverse  Strain  on  two  simple  rectangular  cast- 
iron  beams,  each  similar  to  A,  and  placed  side  by 
side  half  an  inch  apart.  All  else  relating,  similar. 


Both  beams  broken  at  once.  They  were  cast  from 
one  runner  and  flowed  through  at  the  extreme  end. 


D. — Transverse  Strain 
on  a Cast-Iron  Beam, 
the  Section  formed  of 
one  Rectangle  placed 
centrally  upon  ano- 
ther and  at  right 
angles  to  it. — Scant- 
lings, and  all  else  re- 
lating thereto,  similar 
to  C. 


No.  13 
Experiment 
Weight,  ill  oz. 

No.  14 
Experiment. 
Weight,  111}  oz. 

No.  15 
Experiment 
Weight,  115}  oz. 

Pressure  Deflec- 

Pressure 

Deflec- 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

tion. 

820 

•035 

820 

•037 

820 

025 

949 

•043 

955 

•042 

958 

03 

1187 

•05 

1102 

•049 

1087 

037 

1328 

■057 

1246 

•056 

1243 

043 

1448 

•063 

1369 

•063 

1381 

05 

1607 

•07 

1501 

•07 

1513 

056 

1727 

•078 

1636 

•077 

1660 

063 

1868 

•084 

1771 

•082 

1816 

07 

1994 

•091 

1915 

•09 

1918 

076 

2150 

•099 

2011 

•096 

2062 

083 

2282 

•106 

2143 

•103 

2194 

09 

2411 

•113 

2281 

•11 

2338 

097 

2543 

•120 

2422 

•117 

2445 

103 

2669* 

•127 

25G0 

•124-6-7 

2587 

11 

2801 

•134 

2692 

•132 

2719 

117 

2933 

•142 

2830 

•14 

2851 

•123 

3065 

•15 

2998 

•151 

2995 

■131 

3200 

•158 

3148 

•160-1 

3145 

138-140 

3344 

•167 

3286 

•170-1 

3325 

15-1 

3524 

•177-9 

3412 

•178-18 

3457 

157-8 

3668 

•187 

3550 

•187-9-19 

3589 

165 

3800 

•195 

3682 

•197-201 

3733 

174 

3938 

•204 

3814 

•208-9-213  3865 

18 

4076 

•214-9 

3952 

•220-223 

4003 

• 1 8§ 

4102 

•226 

4(190 

•232 

Two  minutes  elapsed  between  the  weightings  in 
the  whole. 


t Weights  relieved  on  account  of  cast-iron  bearing-piece  break- 
ng.  Replaced  by  a wrought-iron  jiioce.  . . ,,, 

t A crack  like  grain  tin.  s Broke,  a small  an  bubble. 

George  B.  Cooper. 


Drury-lane. 
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THE  BUILDER 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Thk  Government  Railway  Bill  is  more  in- 
telligible than  such  documents  generally  are. 
The  chief  provisions  are,  that  companies  wish- 
ing for  an  extension  of  time  must  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioners  of  Railways 
within  two  months  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  The  commissioners  may  then,  if  they 
think  fit,  extend  the  time,  but  not  for  more 
than  two  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod allowed  by  the  original  Act.  The  claims 
of  parties  aggrieved  by  the  delay,  if  not  settled 
by  agreement  with  the  company,  shall  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration  or  a jury,  as  by  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act.  It  is  also  enacted 
that  no  railway  company  which  had  not  before 
November  27th,  1847,  entered  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  execution  of  works  authorised  by 
their  Act,  shall  now  enter  into  any  contract 
within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
present  Act,  except  in  cases  of  deviation  from 
the  line  originally  proposed,  and  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  works  which  the  company 
are  authorised  to  proceed  with  by  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  shares, 
such  consent  to  be  signified  in  writing  within 
six  weeks  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Con- 
tracts entered  into  in  contravention  of  the  Act 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 'The  Chan- 

cellor of  the  Exchequer,  during  the  debates 
on  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  while  depre- 
cating the  too  rapid  conversion  of  floating  ca- 
pital into  fixed  capital,  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  distress, — a 
cause  foreseen  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of 

1845,  — adduced  several  figures  to  show  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  amounts  annually  devoted 
to  expenditure  on  the  construction  of  railways. 
From  1826  to  1835,  Parliament  authorised  the 
raising  of  about  19,000,000/.;  in  1836  and 
1837,  36,000,000/.  Distress  then  checked  rail- 
way speculation.  In  1844  and  1845,  Parlia- 
ment authorised  the  raising  of  74,000,000/.  In 

1846,  800  plans  for  railways  were  submitted  to 
the  Railway  Board,  and  Parliament  authorised 

132.000. 000/.  The  total  expenditure  autho- 
rised between  1826  and  1846  was  286,000,000/.; 
by  far  the  greater  portion  ibeing  sanctioned 
in  the  last  three  years.  The  Railway  Com- 
missioners state  the  actual  expenditure  to  have 
been,— In  1841,  1,470,000/.;  in  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  gradually  increased  to  6,105,000/.  ; 
in  1845,  about  14,000,000/. ; in  1846,  upwards 
of  30,000,000/. ; and  in  the  first  half  of  1847 
alone  25,770,000/.  “ If  the  works  had  gone  on 
at  the  same  rate,”  added  Sir  Charles,  “ the 
expenditure  would  have  amounted  in  this  year 
to  64,000,000/.;  in  1848,  to  70,000,000/;  in 
1849,  to  47,000,000/.  ; and  in  1850,  to 

10.000. 000/.  ; by  which  time,  probably,  the 

works  already  authorised  would  have  been 
finished.- A number  of  particulars  are  ad- 

duced by  Herapath,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  per  mile  on  various  lines  in 
the  present  year  are  ‘ about  the  same — possibly 
on  the  whole  a little  less  ’ than  last  year.  The 
Midland  have  increased  in  every  respect.  The 
Great  Western  are  about  the  same,  but  when 
the  reduction  in  fares  to  the  same  standard 
as  the  London  and  North-Western  comes  into 
operation,  and  their  parallel  lines  commence 
working,  they  may  possibly  be  less,  he  thinks, 
to  some  extent; — possibly  they  may,  but  pro- 
bably they  may  not.  It  must  be  recollected,  in 
estimating  the  receipts  per  mile,  on  various 
lines,  that  there  have  been  long  branch  lines 
opened,  which,  while  they  receive  less  per 
mile,  have  cost  less  in  construction  ; so  that  a 
reduction  of  receipts  per  mile  must  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  a proportionate  reduction  of 

profit. A Mr.  A.  C.  Pirani  intends,  it  is 

said,  to  bring  forward  an  invention  for  lighting 
railway  and  other  carriages  with  gas,  to  be 
conveyed  through  glass  pipes  so  contrived  that 
they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  A cheerful 
and  brilliant  substitute  for  the  glimmering 
light  now  in  use  in  railway  carriages,  and  one 
at  one-third  the  cost,  too,  would  certainly  be 
a boon  next  perhaps  to  comfortable  warmth, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  might  be  made  in- 
deed to  aid  in  also  warming  the  carriages 
which  it  lights, — a hint  which,  we  hope,  the 
inventor  will  adopt  and  benefit  by,  as  well  as 
benefit  the  travelling  public,  who  much  require 
the  suggestion  of  some  such  economical  mode 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  to  be  per- 
tinaciously thrust  by  inventors  on  the  callous 
notice  of  railway  directors,  who  have  hitherto 
been  as  cold  to  every  melting  appeal,  even 


from  the  frozen  lipsof  theirfavourite  first-class 

traffic,  as  John  Frost  himself. The  latter 

gentleman,  by  the  way,  has  already  begun  his 
winter’s  work  as  a contractor  on  the  atmo- 
spheric lines,  to  which  he  still  seems  regularly 
to  supply  the  place  of  pitch  or  other 
solder  to  the  valves, — but  rather  too  offi- 
ciously. The  question,  as  lately  observed 
in  the  Mining  Journal , — itself  an  advocate  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  atmospheric 
system, — is  still  a question  of  valve.  Could 
not  some  modification  or  other  of  the  plan  for 
opening  and  sealing  the  valve  by  heated  iron 
and  pitch,  as  the  train  passes  along,  be  applied 
to  the  frost  or  ice  itself,  so  as  to  turn  John  s 
willing  services  to  useful  account  ? 
Meantime  the  elastic  steel  tube  system,  a work- 
ing model  of  which  was  lately  laid  down  near 
the  Poplar  station  of  the  Blackwall  Railway, 
is  still  endeavouring  to  make  way  in  the  place 
of  that  whose  practical  continuance  each  suc- 
cessive winter  seems  to  defy.  The  working- 
model  alluded  to,  however,  at  length  altogether 
disappeared;  but  the  Mining  Journal  assures 
its  readers  that  “ the  tubes  were  taken  up  not 
from  any  mistrust  or  fear  of  the  capability  of 
the  system,  but  from  a determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  and  patentees,  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  render  the  tube  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  to  develop  the  full  capabilities 
of  the  system ;”  and,  indeed,  the  tubes  have 
been  relaid,  after  being  a little  further  advanced 
towards  the  perfect  state  by  the  addition  of 
new  corrugated  copper  joints,  introduced  by 
the  patentees,  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Varley,  in 
order  to  “ allow  for  any  degree  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  supersede  the  employ- 
ment of  every  description  of  leather,  gutta 
percha,  or  other  perishable  or  objectionable 
substance.”  Satisfactory  experiments  are  said 
to  have  been  since  tried  with  the  new  apparatus. 
We  have  not  lately  heard  any  more  about 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Carter’s  ingenious 
scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  slit  valve  alto- 
gether, and  for  turning  on  the  atmospheric  or 
pneumatic  power  or  vacuum  through  a copper 
main  with  branches.  Many  are  still  hopeful 
that  the  atmospheric  system,  “ when  carried 
out  with  well-constructed  mechanism,  is  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  enormous  ex- 
penses and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pre- 
sent general  system,  and,  in  fact,  which  are 

inherent  in  it.” The  Lambeth  vestry  had  a 

meeting  latelyin  order  to  adopt  measures  which 
should  put  a stop  to  the  erection  of  a bridge, 
by  the  South-Western  Company,  over  Church- 
street,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage  way 
of  which  the  pier  would  stand,  dividing  the 
road  into  two  parts.  In  proposing  the  first 
resolution,  Mr.  Hicks  adverted  to  the  fact  of 
the  road  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  parish, 
and  of  its  being  included  in  the  Government 
scheme  of  metropolitan  improvements  as  the 
approach  to  the  contemplated  bridge  over  the 
Thames.  The  carriage  way  was  originally 
38  feet  wide,  but  it  was  now  divided  by  a pier, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  carriage  way  was 
16  feet,  and  on  the  other  18  feet  5 inches.  By 
the  Act  of  the  company  they  were  compelled 
to  cross  the  road  with  an  arch  60  feet  span  ; 
and  by  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
every  turnpike  road  crossed  was  to  be  crossed 
at  a span  of  not  less  than  35  feet.  This  was  a 
turnpike  road  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  cross  the  road 
by  a single  span  arch,  supported  on  pillars, 
leaving  smaller  arches  for  the  footways,  as  at 
Bermondsey-street.  For  the  board  of  sur- 
veyors it  was  stated,  that  they  had  given  no 
definite  consent  to  the  plan,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  proposed. 
When  they  spoke  of  crossing  the  road  at  a 
single  span,  Mr.  Locke,  the  engineer  to  the 
company,  said  that  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  safety  of  passengers  travelling  over  such  an 
arch,  especially  after  the  experience  they  had 
lately  had  in  reference  to  iron  bridges.  The 
company  had  built  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and 
had  all  the  cast-iron  frames  ready.  — It 
was  at  length  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  pacific  measures  at  first,  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  act  accordingly. 


A Lucky  Discovery. — Among  a collection 
of  paintings,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
of  Stratford,  he  ha3  discovered  “ A Sleeping 
Venus,”  executed  by  Titian.  We  understand 
the  fortunate  owner  has  sold  it  within  the  last 
few  days  for  five  hundred  guineas. — Chelms- 
ford Chronicle . 


SLATES. 

The  best  slates,  Professor  Ansted  said 
in  one  of  the  lectures  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  were  those  which  were  most 
crystalline,  and  which,  when  breathed  upon, 
gave  out  the  faintest  argillaceous  odour. 
When  this  odour  was  given  out  strongly,  then 
the  slates  would  readily  decompose,  and,  con- 
sequently, these  were  not  so  well  fitted  for 
economic  purposes.  In  many  instances,  the 
appearance  of  slate  at  the  surface  indicated 
that  it  had  undergone  a change,  apparently 
produced  by  violence,  as  it  had  become  broken, 
and  in  that  form  it  was  very  readily  decom- 
posable, and,  of  course,  very  bad ; yet,  on 
digging  down  to  the  deeper  beds,  a good  ma- 
terial would  very  often  be  found.  The  colour 
of  the  slate  was  not  of  much  importance  ; it 
was  generally  either  blue  or  green,  and  very 
excellent  slates  were  common  to  both  colours. 
The  extent  to  which  slate  was  quarried  was 
considerable,  though  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  individual  proprietors,  or  small  com- 
panies. It  might  be  thence  supposed,  that  a 
larger  quantity  would  be  obtained,  and  the  price 
consequently  reduced,  if  there  were  more 
competition  ; but  a little  consideration  would 
show,  that  competition  would  be  any  thing 
but  easy.  For  instance,  a landed  proprietor 
might  have  on  his  estate  a slate  of  the  very 
best  quality;  but  if  it  were  only  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  no  very  easy  means 
of  conveyance,  it  might  be  a losing  specula- 
tion to  quarry  it,  because  the  most  material 
part  of  the  cost  was  the  carriage,  and  the 
quarries  already  established  possessed  every 
advantage  of  that  kind.  Thus,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  property  of  this  nature,  it  was 
highly  important  to  remember  what  were  the 
means  of  conveyance.  Another  consideration 
arose  out  of  the  large  per  centage  of  loss  in 
the  present  mode  of  getting  slate.  This  was 
of  no  consequence,  in  one  sense,  as  the  mate- 
rial was  enormously  abundant,  but  it  became 
of  vital  importance  when  there  were  no  means 
of  disposing  of  the  rubbish.  The  large  quar- 
ries at  Penrhyn  were  worked  in  successive 
terraces,  and  the  slate  being  obtained  in  im- 
mense masses,  by  blasting,  the  waste  was 
enormous,  but  it  was  got  rid  of  without  much 
inconvenience.  The  Balahulish  quarries,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  were  also  very  exten- 
sive, between  5,000,000  and  7,000,000  roofing 
slates  being  there  quarried  annually.  The 
weight  of  this  number  would  probably  be 
about  10,000  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  rubbish 
being  generally  five  or  six  times  as  much  as 
the  slates,  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  refuse 
would  thus  have  to  be  disposed  of.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  thrown  directly  into  the 
sea  ; and  the  quarry,  in  that  respect,  possessed 
an  advantage  which  made  it  far  more  valuable 
than  better  beds  lying  further  inland.  Pro- 
perty of  this  kind  was  exceedingly  valuable  ; 
the  quarries  at  Penrhyn,  for  instance,  had 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  30,000/.  to 
40,000/.  a year. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  church  at  Staplefield-common, 
Sussex,  consecrated  on  Saturday  week,  is  in  the 
early  English  style.  It  consists  of  a nave,  the 
only  part  for  the  congregation,  with  seats  for 
about  350  persons,  mostly  free.  The  building 
cost  about  2,000/.,  principally  subscriptions. 

The  erection  of  a new  chancel  at  New- 

churclx  Church  has  been  sanctioned,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a liberal  donation. 

The  public  baths  at  Colchester,  designed 

by  Mr.  Penrice,  architect,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted.  Braintree  Church  appears  to  be 

going  to  wreck  for  want  of  repairs,  the  rates 
or  rents  due  to  the  church  out  of  parish  pro- 
perty being  withheld,  in  many  cases,  by  the 

tenants  or  holders  of  the  property. It  is 

intended  to  erect  a church  at  Prickwillow, 
parish  of  Ely  Trinity.  The  dissenters  have 
already  erected  three  chapels  there, — one 
Baptist,  one  Wesleyan,  and  the  other  Primitive 

Methodist. The  church  for  the  new  district 

of  St.  Mark’s,  Wolverhampton,  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  which  were  advertised  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  is  to  accommodate 
about  1,200  persons,  and  to  consist  of  chan- 
cel, 25  ft.  + 20  ft. ; nave,  84  ft.  +27 ft.;  north 
and  south  aisles,  84  ft.  + 16ft.  6 in.;  height 
to  wall  plate,  31  ft.;  to  ridge  piece,  52  ft.; 
tower  and  spire,  154  ft,  high,  with  yestry  and 
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north  and  south  porches.  Money  has  been 
raised  by  subscriptions,  and  grants  have  been 
promised  from  the  Diocesan  and  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Societies.  A parsonage- house 
in  course  of  time,  and  also  schools,  ultimately 
are  contemplated.  Mr.  Chas.  Wyatt  Orford 
is  the  architect. The  ‘Gospel  Elm’  at  Strat- 

ford-on-Avon having  been  cut  down  as  a rotten 
stump  which  only  ‘ cumbered  the  ground/  was 
found  when  too  late  to  be  perfectly  fresh  and 
sound  at  the  core,  and  beautifully  grained,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  crown,  with  scarcely  a 
flaw.  1 he  whole  was  divided  into  lots,  and 
produced  23 1.  13s.,  which  will  no  doubt  be  mul- 
tiplied to  some  profit  when  converted  into  arti- 
cles of  furniture  and  other  memorials  of  the 
past,  as  a last  consolation  to  those  who  lament 

its  untimely  end. The  public  baths  erected 

at  Westbromwich  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  consist  of  four  private  apartments, 

with  dwelling-house  for  the  bath-master. A 

new  Roman  Catholic  church  and  schools  are  to 
be  erected  at  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  as  the 
most  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  those 
worthy  Catholic  clergymen  [nine  or  ten,  if  not 
more  in  number,  if  we  rightly  remember],  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  as  successive  victims 
to  fever  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the 

poor. A spire,  we  hear,  is  to  be  added  to 

Misterton  Church,  T rentside,  which  is  now  un- 
dergoing extensive  alterations  and  repairs. 

The  improvements  and  restorations  recently 
effected  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at 
Doncaster,  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Every 
portion  of  the  chancel,  says  the  local  Gazelle, 
is  now  visible  at  one  glance;  the  piers  shoot 
upward,  free  from  the  unsightly  obstacles 
which  previously  stunted  them;  the  commu- 
nion table  is  rendered  more  free  from  incum- 
brance ; and  the  eastern  window  assumes  a 
more  imposing  and  impressive  character.  No 
doubt  the  lovers  of  sacred  architecture  would 
be  further  gratified  if  the  same  taste,  which 
has  forcibly  shewn  itself  with  regard  to  the 
chancel,  was  rendered  further  manifest  in  tbe 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  transepts.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  cutting  down  the  whole  of  the 
pews  to  a yard  in  height;  removing,  at  the 
same  time,  all  green  baize  and  coloured  cloth, 
— a custom  which,  with  regard  to  lining 
pews,  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  The  full  extent  of  improve- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  effected  until  all  the 

unsightly  galleries  are  cleared  away. A 

memorial  is  being  signed  at  Gateshead,  for 
presentation  to  the  town  council,  praying  that 
body  to  carry  into  effect  the  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses Act,  for  the  passing  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  petitioned. The  iron 

masters,  both  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
have  resolved  upon  further  reducing  the  wages 
of  their  workmen. 


Elements  of  Geometry.  By  J.  D.  London  : 
Longman  and  Longmans,  1847. 
Elements  of  Geometry,  indeed!  it  would 
puzzle  a Cantab  to  tell  for  what  purpose  this 
book  has  been  written  ; does  “ J.  D.”  know  that 
the  Elements  of  Euclid  are  still  in  existence  ? 
or  does  he  know  that  there  are  many  other 
elements  of  geometry,  and  some  of  them  very 
unelementary  ? “ J.  D.”  must  certainly  have 
mistaken  his  object,  or  this  emanation  of  his 
brain  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  But 
what  grieves  us  most  is  to  see  the  highly  re- 
spectable firm  of  Longman  and  Longmans 
6uperadded  as  tbe  publishers  of  this,  the  very 
worst  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  at  the 
composition  of  geometrical  elements. 


Railway  Cocomotion  and  Steam  Navigation, 
their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  John 
Cur u,  of  New  South  Wales.  London  : 
John  Williams  and  Co.,  1847. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impertinent 
and  worthless  books  that  ever  was  written.  The 
author,  with  matchless  effrontery,  calls  in 
question  the  qualifications ' of  our  mathemati- 
cians and  engineers,  and  considers  them  no- 
thing better  than  asquadof  ninnyhammers;  but, 
John  Curr,  do  not  snarl  so  boldly,  for  we  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  in  England  a mathe- 
matician who  can  tell  how  many  cow  tails  will 
reach  to  the  moon,  and  a very  simple  affair  he 
makes  of  it,  for  he  says  that  one  will  do  it,  if 
Jt  be  long  enough  ! We  have  an  engineer  in 


England  who  has  made  a double  pathway  and 
reared  a range  of  arches  under  the  belly 
of  old  Father  Thames  ; there  is  another, 
who  has  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  suspend- 
ing an  aerial  tunnel  over  the  Menai  Straits ; 
there  is  another,  who  has  made  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  topple  into  the  sea  like  snow  from  a 
house  side,  and  would  think  it  no  great 
achievement  to  place  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait.  We  have  en- 
gineers in  England  who  have  put  London 
and  Edinburgh  cheek-by-jowl;  there  are  others 
who  propose  to  join  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  also  the  Red  and  Mediterranean 
Seas;  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  others 
who  propose  to  bore  a hole  through  the  Alps. 
All  this  and  much  more  they  have  done,  and 
propose  to  do.  And  yet,— Oh,  John  Curr  ! 
John  Curr,  oh  ! 


©orrffjyoiuipnce. 

CAST-IRON  GIRDERS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “A  Lover  of 
Mechanics  ” (No.  250),  states  that  a “ girder, 
18  feet  long,  1 foot  deep,  weighing  10  cwt., 
and  (is)  only  equal  to  bear  a load  of  10  cwt.” 
With  your  leave,  we  may  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  assertion.  10  cwt.  is  equal  to  17,920  oz.  • 
this,  divided  by  4-165  oz.,  the  weight  of  a cubic 
inch  of  cast-iron,  will  give  4,302*521  cubic 
inches  ; divide  this  quotient  by  234,  the  number 
of  lineal  inches  in  girder  (18  feet  = 216  inches 
X 18  inches  for  bearings),  and  we  have  18*386 
inches  as  tbe  area  of  section.  This  metal  for 
a girder,  12  inches  deep,  may  be  disposed  as 
follows: — top  flange,  2 inches  ; bottom  flange, 
6 inches;  body,  10  inches;  and  angles,  *386 
inches, — equal,  18*386  inches  of  section. 

The  formula  of  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson  will  give 
(123  x 6)  — (113  x 5) -=-(18x12)  equal 
(10368  — 6655)  -=-  216  = 17*19  — of  this 
will  give  11*46  tons,  the  ultimate  strength  of 
girder.  If  “ A Lover  of  Mechanics  ” will,  on 
the  principle  of  the  balance,  reconcile  this  re- 
sult with  his  “10  cwt.,”  I shall  be  glad  to 
admit  that  his  “suggestion  may  ( ultimately ) 
lead  to  some  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  bridges.” — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Nov.  29,  1847.  J.  M.  McCuli  <OC  JI. 
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Shakspeare s House.  — A magnificent 
audience  filled  Covent  Garden  Opera  House, 
kindly  granted  by  Mr.  Beale,  on  Tuesday 
night,  to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  dra- 
matic talent  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
one  evening.  The  proceeds  will  materially 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  who 
have  purchased  Shakspeare’s  house  ; but  500/. 
are  still  needed  to  complete  the  arrangement. 
The  prologue,  written  by  Mr.  Chas.  Knight, 
and  not  recited  in  consequence  of  a slight  dis- 
turbance raised  by  some  who  thought  the  pit 
had  been  curtailed  too  mnch,  opens  with  this 
charming  allusion  : — 

“ The  Macedonian  stood  within  the  gates 
Of  the  devoted  Thebes.  Relentless  hates 
Ask’d  to  be  loos'd  in  bloodshed  and  in  fire  : 
Spare  not — the  conqueror  cried  : — Yet  stay  ! the 
lyre 

Of  glorious  Pindarus  in  Thebes  was  strung — 
Search  for  his  House  these  fated  piles  among ; 
Perish  the  city,  down  with  every  tower, 

But  save,  from  ruin  save  the  Muses’  sacred 
bower. 

“ The  victor  Time  has  stood  on  Avon’s  side 
To  doom  the  fall  of  many  a home  of  pride  ; 
Rapine  o’er  Evesham’s  gilded  fame  has  strode, 
And  gorgeous  Kenilworth  has  paved  the  road  : 
But  Time  has  gently  laid  his  withering  hands 
On  one  frail  House — the  House  of  Shakspeare 


Centuries  are  gone  — fallen  * the  cloud-capp’d 
towers 

But  Shakspeare's  home,  his  boyhood’s  home  is 
ours.” 

Large  Railway  Girders. — Y-V" i th i n the 
last  few  days  some  interest  has  been  excited  at 
With  am  by  the  arrival  of  some  very  large 
sized  cast-iron  girders,  for  two  of  the  bridges 
on  the  line.  These  girders,  which  were  cast 
at  Derby,  are  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
girders  which  have  ever  been  cast,  with  one 
exception  ; they  are  fifty-three  feet  four  inches 
and  a half  in  length,  and  weigh  about  thirteen 
tons  each. 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. — At  a 
meeting  on  the  17th  ult.  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  read  by  the  secretary  ; it  al- 
luded to  the  progress  made  in  the  work  of  re- 
storation at  Dorchester  Abbey  Church,  and 
mentioned  that  the  altar  is  the  gift  of  an  un- 
known benefactor,  and  that  the  good  effect  of 
tbe  chancel  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the 
offering  of  some  hangings  to  serve  as  a rere- 
dos,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  east  window 
is  now  complete.  The  committee  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  elevation  of  the  chancel  roof 
further  to  the  westward  would  not  be  prevented 
by  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  The  re- 
port next  directed  the  attention  of  members 
to  the  proposed  restoration  and  the  colouring 
in  the  sacrarium  of  Swincomb  Church,  Ox- 
fordshire, and  concluded  by  recapitulating  to 
members  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a president  and  members  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  A communication  was  then 
read  by  the  secretary  from  the  Rev.  C.  Pear- 
son, corresponding  secretary,  describing  nine 
churches  in  Herefordshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Knebworth.  The  question  of  the  best 
mode  of  warming  churches  was  then  brought 
before  the  society  by  the  president.  The  Rev. 
W.  Sewell  stated  some  of  the  objections  which 
can  be  urged  against  warming  by  stoves  ; he 
alluded  to  the  irregularity  of  the  temperature 
which  they  diffuse,  and  to  the  danger  of  fire 
which  they  are  found  to  involve,  and  was 
anxious  for  information  on  the  use  of  braziers. 
The  president  observed  that  the  best  mode  of 
warming  churches  was  an  important  practical 
question  of  some  difficulty.  He  mentioned 
the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  charcoal 
in  braziers,  especially  the  dust  which  they 
permit  to  escape.  3 he  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain 
spoke  favourably  of  the  result,  in  St.  Thomas’s 
parish  church,  of  the  introduction  of  movable 
stoves,  nearly  on  the  Ecclesiological  Society’s 
plan.  They  are  intended  for  coke.  The  Rev. 
J.  L.  Patterson  suggested  that  an  arched  wire 
covering  might  repress  a good  deal  of  the 
dust,  that  in  some  churches  openings  might 
be  made  in  the  floor  in  a style  appropriate  to 
the  encaustic  tiles,  and  underground  pipes 
might  be  introduced,  but  that  an  objection  to 
this  mode  of  conveying  heat  is,  that  it  can 
only  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  new 
churches,  and  entails  much  expense.  Mr. 
Patterson  mentioned  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  introduction  of  braziers  into  two 
churches  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Mr. 
F.  Meyrick,  of  Trinity  College,  was  anxious 
to  learn  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  chimneys  ornamental.  The  president 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  an  ornamental 
chimney  into  Merton  College,  and  of  a pin- 
nacle at  Abingdon  pierced  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  smoke. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — At 
a meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety last  week,  Professor  Willis  made  some 
remarks  on  a clock,  found  in  an  old  house  near 
Royston,  but  now  in  the  museum  of  the  society, 
for  which  it  bad  been  purchased  by  the  private 
subscriptions  of  a few  of  the  members.  He 
considered  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  notin  England.  The  works 
having  an  escapement  and  pendulum,  could  not 
be  of  that  date,  since  a pendulum  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  clocks  in  the  year 
1678.  The  case  is  in  the  form  of  a tower,  with 
corner  pinnacles.  The  parapet  of  the  sides  is 
ornamented  with  what  is  termed  flamboyant 
tracery,  formed  of  “ pierced  work.”  On  each 
side  of  the  face  is  a pile  of  buttresses,  support- 
ing an  ogee  arch,  inclosing  the  clock-face,  the 
space  between  which  and  the  arch  is  filled  up 
by  a mass  of  most  beautiful  “stumped  ” tracery. 
As  stumped  tracery  was  not  used  in  England 
or  France,  the  professor  supposed  the  clock 
was  made  in  Germany,  probably  at  Nurem- 
burg.  He  dates  it  at  about  the  year  1500.  lie 
remarked  that  this  case, being  ornamented  with 
true  Gothic  mouldings,  arches,  and  pinnacles, 
disproved  Mr.  Pugin’s  statement, — that  archi- 
tectural forms  were  not  to  be  applied  to  small 
domestic  objects. 

Drawing-room  Decoration. — In  India 
the  plastered  walls  of  rooms  are  stamped  when 
moist,  and  worked  into  patterns,  over  which  is 
spread  a varnish  of  powdered  talc,  which 
closely  resembles  the  richness  and  hue  of  new 
and  unused  frosted  silver  plate.  This  might 
be  introduced  into  England,  as  a very  cheap 
and  elegant  drawing-room  decoration. — Patent 
Journal. 
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Minutes  and  Reports  on  Education. 

Tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

have  just  issued,  in  a printed  form,  a mass  ot 
valuable  documents  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, comprising  minutes  of  council  an 
ports  of  inspectors  and  others,  the  most  volu- 
minous of  the  latter  of  which  are  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  her  Majesty  s In- 
spector of  Schools,  on  day  schools  ‘hr°“eh°ut 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society’s  system  and  on  their 
normal  and  model  schools  in  the  Borough- 
road.  These  reports  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  condensed  tabular  and  other  detail, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying  reports, 
by  Mr.  John  Gordon,  her  Majesty  s Inspector 
of  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  various  others, 
appear  to  be  replete  with  general  interest  and 
practical  instruction  both  to  teachers,  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public  generally.  The  reality 
of  various  already  pretty  correctly  anticipated 
results,  appear  to  be  fully  established  by  these 
reports,  such  as  that  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
ficiency of  schools  where  they  are  most 
wanted  ; that  there  is  a necessity  for  higher 
education  under  new  circumstances  ; since 


Projected  Works,  &c— Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  maintain- 
imr  the  permanent  way  and  works  of  the  Mary- 
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port  and  Carlisle  Railway,  for  three  or  five 
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there  is  an  augmentation  of  crime  in  spite  or 
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augmented  schooling  of  the  common 
but  that  there  is  a slow  decline  of  ignorance 
under  the  operation  of  the  better  order  or 
schools  as  even  at  present  constituted.  borne 
of  the  details  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
of  our  present  state  of  society  are  certainly 
startling— almost  incredible,  indeed,  as  facts 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  any  where  else  than  amongst  the 
less  decent  order  of  savages — in  illustration  of 
which  we  may  just  refer  to  Mr.  Watkins  s 
“ Report  on  Lancashire,”  vol.  i.,  p.  441.  The 
second  volume  contains  a ground  plan  of  the 
normal  schools  in  Borough-road,  and  plans  of 
the  internal  airangement  of  British  schools  in 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  also  in  Mr.  Moseley’s  reports 
(vol.  i.),  details  of  the  council’s  Battersea 
Training  Institution  for  Masters,  and  of  the 
cognate  institution,  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea, 
the  enlargement  of  both  of  which  is  strongly 
recommended  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

History  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
— Sir:  In  your  review  of  “The  Electric 
Telegraph,”  'by  Peter  Progress,  in  The 
Builder  of  the  13th  ult.,  you  mention  (I 
suppose  from  that  work),  that  a Mr.  Rowland 
had  “ clearly  established  the  fact,  that  an  elec- 
tric current  might  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
continuous  wire  of  great  length.”  That  fact 
was  established  about  lOOyears ago.  All  theelec- 
tric  telegraphs  are  merely  varied  applications 
of  it.  The  only  real  inventions  are  probably 
the  application  of  it  to  printing  at  a distance, 
and  the  applying  it  by  one  wire  to  many  sta- 
tions. Ileighton’s  application  of  the  gold-leaf 
electrometer,  instead  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  invention  ; and  the 
one-wired  telegraph  used  at  Baden-Baden  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  Brett  and  Little,  at  whose 
telegraphic  exhibition  in  Furnival’s  Inn  I met 
him  in  August.  The  fact  of  the  transmission 
of  the  electric  current  to  great  distances,  was 
proved  by  Dr.  Watson  and  friends  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1747-  They  conveyed  the  shock 
across  the  Thames  at  Westminster  on  the  14th 
of  August;  they  conveyed  it  a circuit  of  four 
miles,  two  of  water  and  two  of  dry  ground  ; its 
velocity  was  so  great  that  no  time  appeared  to 
elapse  during  its  passage.  W.  Chapman. 

Leicester. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a general  meeting  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  M.A.,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
corrected  a statement  he  had  made  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the  revival  of 
architectural  study  took  its  rise  in  Cambridge, 
and  was  subsequently  received  in  Oxford.  The 
real  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  the  movement 
appears  to  have  been  simultaneous  among  the 
members  of  the  sister  universities ; but  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
was  held  in  February,  and  the  first  of  the 
Camden  Society  in  May,  1839.  Mr.  Franks 
read  a paper  “ On  Monuments,”  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  and  exhibited  a draw- 
ing of  a decorative  pavement  in  the  chancel  of 
Monks’  Risborough  Church,  Bucks,  an  exam- 
ple of  value  in  the  disposition  of  encaustic  tiles. 
The  secretary  read  some  notes  on  the  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Giles,  Cambridge,  illus- 
trated with  drawings. 


years  ; for  pulling  down  the  old  county  jail  at 
Aylesbury,  and  assorting  and  stacking  the  ma- 
terials ; for  executing  certain  works  at  the 
Bedford  Lunatic  Asylum  ; and  for  the  erection 
of  anew  church  at  Colnbrook,  Bucks. 

Competition.— Designs  have  been  adver- 
tised for  a workhouse  for  the  Y ork  Union,  to 
accommodate  300  inmates  on  the  six  class 
system:  premium  for  approved  plan  JW.,  or 
the  usual  commission,  at  the  option  ot  tne 
guardians.  0. 

York  Workhouse  Competition.— bir : 

I have  applied  for  the  particulars  of  this  com- 
petition, and  beg  to  inclose  them  for  your  con- 
sideration. To  my  inquiry,  whether  or  no 
the  guardians  will  employ  the  author  ot  what 
they  may  deem  the  best  design,  on  his  satisfy- 
ing them  of  his  eligibility,  I have  received  a 
flat  evasion.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  premium 
(30/.)  is  the  entire  stakes  to  contend  for.  Sup- 
posing that  there  may  be  thirty  competitors,  as 
I blush  to  say  is  not  improbable,  the  actual  sum 
offered  for  each  design, — plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, isometrical  view,  an  exact  estimate,  cai- 
riage  and  expenses  (worth  at  least,  if  anything, 
60/.),— is  exactly  twenty  shillings  sterling;  more, 

I take  it,  than  any  bona-fide  architect  deserves 
who  shall  condescend  to  compete.  It  is  quite 
competent  for  committees  to  offer  such  terms, 
but  it  rests  with  architects  alone  to  get  up  com- 
petitions on  them,  and  consummate,  if  they  will, 
their  own  degradation;  and  should  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  think  fit  to  insert  this  warning  in  The 
Builder,  let  no  suicidal  competitor  complain 
of  the  York  workhouse  competition,  whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  the  guardians. — I am, 
Sir,  &c.,  A.  B.  C.  D. 

French  Polishing. — A correspondent  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  effect  of  the  Excise  laws 
on  this  branch  of  trade,  and  urges,  if  exemp- 
tion could  be  obtained  for  it,  that  it  would  be 
used  extensively  in  lieu  of  paint,  being  cheaper 
and  incomparably  better.  He  continues,— 

“ but  it  is  not  French  polishing  alone  that  is 
suffering  from  these  laws  ; the  cabinet  trade, 
the  spirit  varnish  trade,  and,  above  all,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paper-hangings,  as  the  French  are 
enabled  to  employ  designers  and  use  number- 
less blocks,  producing  a washable  paper  that 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  this  country.  Our  excise 
restricts  us  in  every  quarter.”  India  rubber  is 
about  to  be  employed  as  a vehicle  for  colours, 
and  is  said  to  have  advantageous  qualities  in 
that  respect. 

Ancient  Church  Decoration. — In  the 
process  of  cleaning  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Chester,  some  remains  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  “ fresco  v/orlc  ” have  been  discovered. 
They  are  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  pillars 
near  the  south  door,  against  which  is  now 
placed  the  font,  and  on  which  is  an  ancient 
niche,  that  was  appropriated  probably  to  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  holy  water.  The 
paintings  surrounded  the  niche.  The  grooves 
in  the  pillar  are  painted  vermilion,  and  the 
subjects  are  faintly  described.  According  to 
the  Chester  Courant,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
font  is  the  Annunciation,  as  the  shepherds, 
sheep,  and  the  angel  are  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation ; on  the  left  is  a city,  and  above  an 
angel,  the  subject  only  conjectural.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  restore  them. 

Euston-squaru  Baths  and  Washhouses. 
— A recent  report  states,  that%  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  establishment  in  August,  1846,  up 
to  the  present  period,  131,568  males  and 
14,377  females  have  bathed,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent average  of  women  and  their  families,  pro- 
vided with  clean  linen,  by  means  of  their  wash- 
ing, drying,  and  mangling,  and  getting  up  the 
same,  is  4,000  weekly,  or  nearly  40,000  articles 
of  clothing. 

Decoration  of  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
— Tasteful  Mr.  Fred.  Cye  has  once  more  been 
to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  has  revived  the  decoration  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  fitted  up  the  pit,  introduced  a pro- 
scenium, and  decorated  all  the  lobbies  and 
approaches.  The  new  curtain,  white  and  blue 
drapery,  with  a central  medallion,  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  a respected  member  of 
the  architectural  profession,  died  at  his  house 
in  Gower- street,  Bedford-square,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two.  Mr. 
Kay  held  the  appointments  of  architect  to  Green- 
wich Hospital  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 


Plain  Enough, one  would  have  thought 
to  even  a Plain  Understanding.— Mr. 
Haywood,  one  of  the  sanitary  reporters  on 
the  state  of  Sheffield,  narrates  a case  which 
may  give  some  idea  to  what  extent  noxious 
matters,  such  as  the  draining  of  a privy  into 
a dwelling,  are  regarded  by  many  of  the  hum- 
bler classes.—”  Do  you  not  perceive  an  un- 
pleasant smell  from  that  place  behind  your 
house?” — “No,  nowt  as  I know  on.” — 
“ What ! does  not  that  wet  which  runs  down 
your  wall  smell  bad  sometimes?” — “Some- 
times : It  does  a bit,  of  a mornin’,  but  noict  to 
mean  aught.” — “ Have  you  lived  here  long? 

“ About  sixteen  years.”—”  Pretty  good  health 
since  you  came  ?”— “ Pretty  middling,  consi- 
dering.”—“ What  family  have  you  had?”— 
“ O’ve  had  fourteen  childer.” — “ Have  they 
had  pretty  good  health  as  well  as  yourself?”— 
“ Nay,  o've  buried  ’em  all  but  three.” — “ Were 
they  all  born  in  this  house?” — “No,  four 
were  born  in  Derbyshire — three  of  these  are 
still  living , but  the  youngest  on  ’em  died  here  !” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Inquirer.”— }Ve  have  no  information  as  to  the  Worcester 
Asylum  competition. 

“ Inquirer.”—' There  are  no  fixed  rules. 

» F.  Ilr— We  know  of  no  other  Asplinltc  Company. 

« Pawnbrokers’  Alms-house^  Competition.”— Wc  will  give  parti- 


Pawnbrokers ’ Alms-b 

culars  next  week.  _ . „ . 

“ P.  P.  P.”— The  referees  give  certificates  of  qualification  at  fixed 
periods,  advertised  in  The  Builder.  . . . , 

•>./  H A"— Wo  might  deceive  by  replying:  the  shape,  size,  and 
position  of  the  ground  must  be  considered.  Get  professional 
assistance.  . _ 

“ Eleazer.”— Look  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  , „ 

Received.—"  C.  E.,’’  “ J.  W.”  (next  week),  Amateur  ’ (shall 
appear},  “ O.  B.,"  “ J.  C. ,”  “ C.  B."  (not  in  our  province).  “M.  N.” 
“ A Subscriber,"  “ H.  C. “ J.  A ” " M.  and  k ” “ Mr.  T.  (Par- 
liament-street). Thanks.  “ D.”  (Bath).  “ The  Tradesman’s  Book 
of  Ornamental  Designs,”  Part  7.  Orr,  Patcrnostcr-row.  ‘laits 

STx^<Lille..— Thanks  for  the  sketches:  wo  shall  make  some 
use  of  them.  Our  old  friend  shall  hear  from  us  soon. 

"Rooks,  Prices,  and  Addresses.'’— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
hooks  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEDIZHITTS. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

KIRRAGE’S  PATENT  SEWER- 

DRAIN  AND  BUILDING  BLOCK.— The  Patentee,  ob- 
serving  tho  evils  which  arise  from  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
materials  iu  geueral  use  for  building  Sewers,  Foundations,  and 
other  Works,  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  production  of  a material  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  impervious  to  aud  indestructible  by  damp,  and  uuafleoted 
atmospheric  influences,  and  combine  great  strength  and  durn.- 


bfhty^hth'facUity  of  moulding  into  any  required  sliape.  In  this 
’ ' ' 1 successful : and  he  is  now  enabled  to  oner  to  the  Public 


mo  x «uu.  ill  he  found  to  possess  all  tho  qualities 

of  great  strength,  'indestructibility  bv  water,  facility  of  working, 
aud  great  cheapness,  and  he  invaluable  for  all  subaqueous  aud  sub- 
terraneous structures,  more  especially  for  forming  the  bottom  or 
Sewers,  which  at  present,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in 
building  them,  not  only  permits  very  considerable  leakage,  hut  con- 
stantly require  repair.  The  use  of  the  Patentee’s  material  is  not 
confined  to  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  but  may  be  applied  tor 
all  building  purposes,  especially  Floorings  of  Barns,  Granaries, 
Malthousc3,  and  other  places  where  there  is  a tendency  to  damp 
and  dryness  is  essential,  as  also  for  the  formation  of  Baths,  Cisterns, 
and  Reservoirs.  , ....  , . , 

For  common  Building  purposes,  the  material  or  ^which^  the 


Patent  Blocks  arc  composed  may  be  used  as  a coating  for  Concrete 
Blocks,  formed  of  a cheaper  substance.  „ 

The  price  nt  which  the  material  can  he  supplied  is  It.  10s.  per  ton. 
The  material  for  sewerage  of  the  shape  and  s’’"  herein  mvon 


lOsTperfootVif reducedtos'inohes  in  thickness,  5s.  per  foot;  and 
is.  ud.  per  foot  for  the  Barrel,  or  small  drain  of  9 inches  in  dia- 


lewer  andlSrmnage  Blotto";  Drawi^^nd”8p'ecS»6^M  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DREW  and  SHADWELL,  -.: 


in.  aw-  at  the  offices  — - — 

Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  when 
Licenses  arc  requested  to  he  made. 


also  all  applications  for 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charlcs-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  aud  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  he  insured  every 
advantage  in  qualitv,  price,  and  punctuality,  rhe  stock  of  patterns 
’ been  re-arrange'd,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 


Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes.  & 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROl’E  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
8hafta,  &c.  . 

~ MITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 


SI _ 

Lcicestcr-squaro,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  has  been 
most  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  apphea- 
...in.  i...u  f.hpfiniliiinir.  than  nnvother  kind,  and  the.” 


who  have  adopted  it  in  preference;.  , a, 

As  also  tlieir  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  lion . Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOR-SPRINGS, 
PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL-BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines, 
IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAMPS,  &c.  &a, 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  Which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest.  


Patent-improved  and  panelled 

I ‘ 


.a.  IRON  SAFES,  DOORS,  ROOMS,  CHESTS  &c-E.  TANN 
and  SONS’  Patent  Reliance  Chemical  Compound-filled  Safe  stood 
the  test  at  the  late  fire,  with  loss  of  life,  at  Water-lane.  Bluckfnars, 
and  preserved  its  contents.  The  Safe  may  he  seen  at  the  latent 


Reliance''  GuardeTleyer“Loek ' "and" ‘Safe"  Manufactory,  1,  Hope- 
street,  Hackney-road.  Irou  Doors  for  Party-walls,  bales,  Sc.,  kept 


u stock.— N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


WITH  SECRET  ANII  s&cuiir. 

rpiIIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 


obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  luck,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  aud  TILDESLEY,  WUlenhaU;  or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62.  St.  Martin  S-le* 

Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Omce. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK- MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

-“-.  bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Hoads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 


BENJ.  FOWLER,  G3,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street. 


IJATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pines  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury : 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
\V  ushers  for  Btcam  and  liot-watcr  joints,  &c.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS,. South- 
warK-bndge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  1 ui'lie  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  bv  the 
of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs 
Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
lion  and  Smiths  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality  Iron 

and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  supplied.  J 

T RON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

, , .street,  St.  Luke’s. — ,T.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
PATTERNS,  begs  to  inforin  the  Trade,  that  he 
ci?dP«  u?lip  y t!'rn?  wU,h  1 '",n.  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
v/vl  1'  IJn'*8’  Gotfsi  doping.  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 

a&«s»  3 

WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs,  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bui’s,  Stoves 
Ranges,  4a,  always  in  stock.  oves’ 


HOT-AIR  STOVES. — Two  verv  Large 

Ornamental  HOT-AIR  STOVES  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF 
A BARGAIN,  suitable  for  a church  or  any  public  building.  May 
be  seen  at  C.  II.  SMITH  and  Co.'s,  Stove  Makers  and  llot-Water 
Engineers,  25,  Pavement,  Finsbury -square, 

WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR. — BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
wanning  of  churches,  hot  houses,  4c.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  lime,  and  which'  is  capable  of 
effectually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo' 
mleal  manner.— BURBIDGE  and  IIEALY,  130,  Fleet-street. 

IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keens  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth  • 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit ; Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  4o.,  4c.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


SMITH’S  SUPERIORS  LAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES.  2 feet  lengths  in 
vanous  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronised  by  the  RigEt lion 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  fur  the  city  of  Westminster 
T“be  J’“n  at  ul-  “factory,  Princcs-street,  Lambeth - A 
lock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  and  vanous  shapes  always  on  hand. 


Trr  r , FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

HEA1RE  ROYAL  LYCEUM 

Mr  and  ??■  laying,  under  the  directions  of 

31 1 . Brad  well,  fu  nushed  a considerable  part  of  the  DECORATIONS 
nfid  the  Theatre’  b?8  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi tecta 

and  the  Trade  to  the  same,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  always  keeping 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAl'ERHANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE 

JLr  I.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

. A,JCHE.U  and  TAVERNER,  of  Nos.  140  and  ill.  Old- 

street,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  tiiat,  in  consequence  of  the 
ucreasmg  demand  for  his  DECORATIVE  PAPERS,  lie  has  token 
the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  M EH  KICK?  WILKINSON  nud  Co 
t.??he  T™Ch.Chabhsl,U1?ntlf;-, T-  AUCHe’r  will  be  happy  to  submit 


i *i  i 1,18  '“nous  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
French"nSw.*^u'i';  j n ' ooUeotion  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
rreneli  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs! 

“ . Co  lMUch  T-  A-  I* as  been  successful  in 

sales  of  Messrs  M W -...I  /i-  m . , 


viiiiiizcs,  auu  jji 

Merrick,  Wilkinson  and  uo..  which  k t a hoc 
purchasing  nt  the  lute  soles  ,'t  Messis.  ih  V,'  guh  E^Ti^hir 
tir  If.W.hS&i!1 “■  ¥■“*»  '"P  He  U hern!  suppjrt  hi K 

at  tlie  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  -151  OX  FORD  STREET 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4o. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  4c.,  190,  Blackfpars-road,  and  117,  Uniou- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-aotln?  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 a 
ii.  08.  £3. 13s.  £3.  10s.  £4.  £4. 10S. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  hook  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven : — 

3 ft  8 ft  3 in.  3ft.  0 in.  8feot9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 158.  £0. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,  84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3J4,  and  44  do. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  iu  fuel.  To  bo  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


'jriUBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZEuT STONE  WARE,  ^MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENnY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two-Feet  Lengths. 


3-iuch  bore,  5d.  PER  FOOT.  4-inoh,  04  6-inch,  8d. 
_ . . , . BENDS,  JUNCTIONS,  AND 

Extract  from  n Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hcnrv  Doulton  bv  Mr 
fun.  Pinuups,  Surveyor  to  the  iKtSSKr  C JSMjrf 


nS°S?“a  Sn.talMiui  profomon  *e.ie- 
1-ipeafor  house  draliL,0- ilni!  I ’°r  ma.t,ena'  tllau  ''hi  :i  Stoneware 

proTS  tlSfT'^S2iS^JL‘e^uot,,Jfin8  thcm’  for  il  I'een 
SS  bo  durablhty'aud  Moionoy,  there 


9-inch,  la  1}4  12-inch,  Is.  104  15-inch,  3s.  44 
TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

From  Mr.  John  Roe,  Surveyor  to  the  Holbom  and  Finsburv 
Commission  of  Sewers. 

Sewers  Office,  Hatton-garden, 
August  26th,  ]“■“ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A CONSIDERABLE  SAVING  will  be 

effected  in  the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying 
at  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,CluswcU- 
street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

84  44  64  84  lOd.  204 

Od.  7d.  84  is.  is.  04  Ss.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Flour  Brads  15s.  per  owt. 


n..,„  <5,„  t„  _ , . August  2fltli,  1S47. 

tVo“3  rasa 

i i huUdeis  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
«dtlTcc“nS  at  at  tUis  time  e<luabi  them  in  efficiency  joined 
...  ..  I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Boulton.  JOHS  llOM 


[HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  l'ieoes. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  04  caoli. 


7s.  64  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  34  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4, 74, 84,  per  inoh. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  aud  Bright  Fittings. 

8 ft,  £3.  3s.  3 ft.  0 in.,  £3.  12s.  Od.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
Stock  of  Black  aud  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  sc.,  &e. 


Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright  :— 

3 ft.  3ft.  B in.  4 ft 

31. 3S.  31  14s.  41  Ss. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  nnd  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  seorct,  9s.  per  pulL 

PATENT  BELLS. — Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
any  quantity  and  variety.  The  composition  is  of  a now  metal, 
called  tlie  Union  Motol,  aud  the  bells  areof  very  beautiful  toneand 
cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders  re- 
ceived at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
and  other  Bells. 

PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings.— En- 
gineers and  all  Manufacturers  in  Brass,  &c.,  &c..  arc  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  and  engineering 
nnrnoses  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 
..  Other  sorts  will  he  found  of  a better 
• brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  thau 

— — .Tass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 

quantity  os  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 

PATENT  COPPER- WIRE  CORD. — 

Manufactory,  Gatcshead-upon-Tyne.— R.  S.  NEWALL  aud 
C'o.’s  PATENT  IMPROVED  COPPER-WIRE  CORD  for  Window 
Sash  Lines,  Hothouses,  Lightning  Conductors.  Hanging  Pictures, 
Clock  Cord,  and  various  other  purposes  for  which  hempen  rope  has 
hitherto  been  used.  This  new  aud  valuable  Patent  is  fast  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  hempen  cord,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to 
all  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  above.  Specimens 
of  the  Wire  Cord  may  he  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  No.  163, 
Fenchurch-strcct,  London ; W.  T.  ALLEN,  Agent 

f^OLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-rood,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
y are  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
U other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a gate 
oi  n ion  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  arc  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  maybe  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant,  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  bo 
it  CHAS.  COLLINGE  aud  Co.'s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-Mill, 


£]?  ?£?cr  j-Batrsts's 

flROGGON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATERPROOF  PAPER 

,rw<>  HFIFFTMOP  P “os,fc  “curate  machinery  for  depositing  a DOUBLE  COAT  OF  BITUMEN  BETWEEN 

M.w?  ri  1 AL  »•  f^unug  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  waterproof  materials,  thus  rendering  every  minute  portionof 

under  U e S Z Zl  ^AMP  ookV'^  F ECTIJ^L  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WAL^ifput 
Sri&tto  rT^SiSjSWftom^aml,  te ’fo^n'Sa5b&rPeto J ^ Lmu,»  Packa8“’  aud  Wrappiu«  aU  Articles  of  Merohamfizo 
'OLD  I”  

croo 

EAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  tlie  cmiU  are  evnnorated  and  carried  off  in  .tenm  . 


offensive  properties  of  the  quiU  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam  : thereto- not 
SE  rendered  <luite  bcc  from  thu  UDpk'a8aQt  smell  of  the  stove 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  84  I Best  Irish  White  Goose Ss  6d 

Best  i orcigu  Grey  Goose  . . 2s.  Od.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ..  3s.  04 

,,HEAE  on'!  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
o their  Establishment,  195,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-roa4  1 ou  application 


ITT’S  PATENT  SELF  ADJUSTING  LOCK  FURNITURE  and  SPINDLES. 


the  builder. 


threeiiold  building 


r particulars.  apply 
'w  “New  Bond-street,  ami  IB,  Man'"--" 


GltOUND 

the  Freeiioldcr.  for 
, ...  Sir.  LAHEE,  Sur- 
-place.  Chelae: 


E: 


or,  -’  t " miUU-OW*-.*.  

TvppTT FYT  CHAMBERS,  adapted  tor 


i*«*  c»to1 


Wanted  to  purchase  a tra- 


SSS.lJf  S?w.uW.  TWO I GIB  CRAMB'.'IS 

Four  Motions,  of  not  less  than  Sc\ 
to  Twelve  Feet  Radius. 


Down 

, with  Three  or 
and  from  Nine 


t,  LEASEHOLD  FOR  A LONG  TERM 


tv-ht  a'pfRsTdiTpREMISES.— To  be  Sold, 
W by  PRIVATE 

In  Narrow-street.  Inmehouse  knowr  “aug^lmaker  ou an  extensive 
e of  goods— For  Particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
Solicitors,  77,  King  WilUam-strect,  City. 


suitable  for  ^ ^ " 

MILLERand  HORN,  Solicitors,  7 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  T 

mo  BE  LET,  on  very  advantageous  lerms, 

T°.  rX  nousL 

p i»  a?  ste:  qs.asa.aS.c 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

to  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  Cniistroas 

' hA  ULI  u . noewiSTS  nf  the  late 


«M55as?a  iwtSTSi  & 

J&'SSSSB’  ™ m.IkM,  term,.  Th.  K.mi»» hm» 


MffiSS  JMSS^JS,  sSSneluc,":»j‘  SMk  K 

AN  barf  on  the  • required  ; and  the  party  taking  the 

A I «ium  aay  for  such  portion  of  the  llant 


FREEHOLD  ORbMA|EHOLDr|^A 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  for  Occupa- 

-n- - . m. _ . — rtf  7 nr  h rooms  in  each 


Lounc,  n,  I. ....  Houses  of 
House,  detached  or  semi-detached,  to . be  situate 
of  the  Thames,  withm-3  tt^esof  L 


CARPENTRY. — On  the  20th  inst..  Parts 

,,  au.l  HI  toscunr 


c situate  v..  the  south  side 


v™Xi^l  Geo^Sttd  Lines.  Roofs.  Club  Houses,  Taverns,  and 
rnPwinte  Buildings ; Plans.  Elevations,  and  Sections;  Columns, 

5;«i|s  sm^ss  ttss-ess 

w^^aegsgjfnaft,  M ****. 


PTJBLICiATIOWS. 


Now  ready,  price  i s.  oa.,  , 

a riFNERAL  TABLE  for  Facilitating;  the 


CANALS 


to  the  l-100ths  of  a foot,  only  01 
each  prismoid. 


e multiplication  is  required 


no  15E  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  about 

I JJA-i  . . , ’ , J .r  -r- liov,  <»nir  Timber,  of  large 


, „„  Hundred  lid,  of  Engli.li  Oak  of  l«g 


«&£££?&;  on. 
the  opinion  ontci^med  by  me^who  arc  consequently  best 

S K “K  °r  mods  ol  shortening 


caged  in  li ic  — — -- 

tne  lauour  qeoUGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AO  BE  SOLD  cheap,  in  large  or  small 


MS  1“  5';”i  SSSn:  deured 


street,  St.  Luke’s,  back  of  the  church. 


to  nniT  nFRS  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge 
end  others  rejnirmg 

path  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing.  Planing,  Turning,  Ac. 

rpOBE  SOLD,  OR  LEI  on  Lease,  most 

1 ELIGIBLE  PKMIBES,  rilnnl.  Ko.  IS,  Jt 


,*  uni, nre  m 1110"  immediate  vicinity  of  the  liegent's  Bark, 

* ,*»”  ./  as  i 0“K-s"rviHF“pS 

.i,,,l  Si,eds.  stabling,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  spring 

There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which i has 

planing,  corkoutting,  tum- 


the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 


ns 

apparatus,  or  t«  improve  it.  Pnt»  ace. 


follow  him;  his  text,  too, 

’*tSw5 1.  contains  w,  th™,  £ 


ecu  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  corkeutting.  t 
w Aa  by  horse-power,  and  which  will  bo  valued  much  helm 
ust  price.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  on 


TO  BUILD’.: RS. 


T 


io  be  disposed  of.  most  Eligible 

FREEHOLD  BUSINESS  PREMISES., situate  m a flou- 

...  . i *!..  ..n.illt  nf  PU.rrlnnrl  in  .which  th  0 IlMC 


rislmie  Watering-place  in  tlic  south  of  Eugland,  in  

of  Bugler,  Carpenter,  and  Joiner,  is  now,  and  lias  been  successfuBy 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  is  about 
toretixe°from  the  Amc.  Thire  is  an  Excellent  Jobbing  Connection 
with  it.  and  altogether  presents  an  opening  with  advantages  seldom 
' obtaiued.  The  premises 


c most  complete,  in  good  repair. 


to  b&tibtavnea.  xne  premises  me  iugi»  ui.upu.e.  n , , 

,thc  principal  part  having  been  newly  ere^edintlnn  thelMt  tive  ve 
years,)  and  comprise  a commodious  DWI.LLING,  replete  wun 
i verv  convemenoe.  at  the  rear  of  which  is  Foremans  House-,  cot- 
tage. Garden,  Extensive  Yard,  with  Workshops,  Drying  House, 
Painter  and  Glazier's  Shop,  Stores.  Deal  Sheds,  Sawpit,  Stables, 

‘ 1 . . ...  . TT rjt|^|...,L.  nlou  nn  o„C„llpnf.  norm  17  nf  water 


Part  I.,  price  21a, 

The  ecclesiastical, 

I 


CASTEL- 

ja.  DATED,  miTd^ESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  County 
of  Essex.  By  JAMES  HADF1ELD.  Architect. 

exterior  anl0' Interior  outline 

VIEWS  of  BEVERLEY  MINSTER.  By  J-  JOHNSON,  Arclu- 


* NO  EDITION  of  LORD  BYRON’S  P°EM8 i can  to  CO  I 

;TE,  unless  it  bears  M a-  Mi'iui.w  s name  on  the  Titl.-pate. 


•ols.,  24mo.,  Ce. 

POEMS. 


ready,  with  Vignettes, 

L E S and 

By  Lord  BYRON.  _ „ 

1.  LORD  BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 


“T  LORD  BYRON’S  DRAMAS.  2>ols. 
“T  LORD  BYRON’S  MISCELLANIES.  2vols. 


7:  LORD  BYRON’S  DON  JUAN.  2 vols. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarlc-strcct. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

i 


SUMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  Banitary 

M“E  T>28PSfS& 


1 IGHT  from  either  three,  tour,  or  live  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  Ught  by  tlic  consumer,  all  of 
“PnfpwS  rmnUcnhle  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty-eight 


Cart  and  Chaise  Houses. 


rnise  iiouses.  xneic  -n  exceUent  spring  of  water 

rough  thepremises.  No  premium  or  good-\vill required, 

and  part  of  the  purchase  money  may  .remain.  ”w'  r,r 

further  particulars  apply  f"  A 
Portsmouth. 


In  Two  Parts,  price  U.  is.  each,  . 0 . 

EXAMPLES  of  the  MODERN  VILLAS  in 

the  Neighbourhood  of  London. 

Price  11.  , , r,  , 

SKETCHES  for  COTTAGE  VILLAS  and 

COUNTRY  U ! OUNCES.  By  V.  PATTISSON,  Arcluteet. 

Just  completed,  price  31.  w.. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNT RY  ARCHI- 

TECTURE  ; or  a Series  of  Designs  for  Buildings  for  London  and 
Country,  with  Details.  ^ ^ 

WORKING  DRAWINGS  of  Italian  Yillas, 
with  Plans,  Sections,  Elevations,  and  Details.  By  S.  C.  bulls, 
Es<1'  Ini  vol.8vo..  numerous  Cuts.  U 88.,  ,„_TTT 

SPECIFIC-\TIONS  for  PRACTICAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.—By  the  late  ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Ar- 
chitect  handsome  4to  .volumes,  price  31.  I2s.6d.  each., 

RAILWAY  PRACTICE.  By  S.  C.BREES,  C.E. 


..Li  e'll  arc  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  of  twenty- 
tU3  eTliese  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 

% tov.*x,s»r'J«9,4 

to4d  Fit' ^ew  Patent°r^ToMoN  “oAS  EcSkoMISER  effec- 
tually  PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
rendcra  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and . not  Smoke-pro^^. 
these  wRl  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  penorm, 

^PrIoESh— UOTight  Burners,  with  Conyngliam  Spring  Glass 
Holders  with  either  sized  glass,  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
£ Amh '•  Side  Burners,  ditto,  6s.  each ; extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chamber  Od  cMb  SAMPLfe  PACKAGES,  witt.  one  burner  and 
a set  of  tlie  glass  combustion  chambers,  Vf^foJ'^nJj^|ou^tcc\^e 

d“EB8LIE'S  PATENT  |OBECOHOMT  OE  PCEI  ANB 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  ‘the  advantag'es  of  an  open,  chee rful 
fire  arc  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  gys- 

The  construction  is  entirely  of 


ST  PANCRAS  VESTRY -ROOMS,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-squarc, 
held  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a long  term,  at  a ground 
rent,  with  possession. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  a 

valuable  long  Leasehold  ESTATE,  consisting  of  extensive 
premises,  known  ns  the  late  St.  Pancros  Vestry  Rooms,  situate  — 
’ i-strcet,  Gordon-squarc.  Tlie  premises  are  most  subst' 

*• - r — ‘age  to  Gordon-street,  and  coiopri! 


UVU-U..WW.  3 most  substan - 

tiaib’  biiil'ts  '’an d have  a frontage  to  Gordon-street,  and  comprise  a 
spacious  Board-room,  47  ft.  bv  24,  with  waiting-rooms,  principal 
-‘..’a  -i—i-.  -re......  — ‘e  moms,  housekeeper's  apartments,  fire-pro'if 

L-ulinrly  adapted  for  a County  Court,  Iusti- 


aud  clerks'  offices,  ai 


it  a ground  rent.  The  possession  wil! 
3 apply  at  the  New  Vestry  room.  Pancn 


11  ByaorderPof  thYvestry,  ’ ““J  joilN*  M'GAHEY,  Vestry  Clerk. 
December  1, 1847. 


The  Third  and  Fourth  Series  arc  just  published,  each  containing 
Sixty-nine  large  Plates  of  recent  lUdway  M orks,  by  the  most 
eminent  engineers,  including  chairs,  switches,  turn-talues.  veign- 


emiuent  engineers,  including  cliairs,  hwii.-...xo, 
bridges,  draw-bridges,  details  of  the  Gorton  Depot  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  Railway.  Designs  for  ft  Bridge  by  the  late  J ohn 
Rennie,  Bridge  over  the  Wear,  ditto  over  the  Meuse,  the  Denting 


... operation. 

by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  v 

whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim- 
n<U ffic'ef  and  & anufactory , 59,  Conduit-street,  London.  


rPHE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-ME1ER 

A in  the  World. — N.  DERBIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
- ■*  " --id the  Gas  Companies  to 


directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  <***„  u.re 
his  having  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Ham^et^dJoad, 
in  couiimctiou  with  his  old 
lane,  licgs  to  say  that  lie 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to 


-it.  Martin’s- 
any  DEMAND  for 
The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  the 
complete  a meter  that  eight 


rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eigiu 
years’  experieucelias  proved,  to  be  unofleoted  by  M;eathcr,  by  time, 
or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to.  the  fact  of  many  of 


111s  large  meters  ueing  iu  successful  action  nt  tlie  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. tfie  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &o.,  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


J^ONDON  and  P RO  V INC  I A L J O INT- 


SALES  BIT  AUCTIQW. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

beg  to  announce,  that  the  TEMPORARY  WOODEN 
ERECTION,  used  for  the  late  Exhibitions,  will  be  SOLD  by 
TENDER,  iu  Lots,  on  THURSDAY',  December  16th,  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  Land 
Revenues,  Works  and  Buildings.  The  Materials  comprise  about 
5,000  feet  super,  of  well-seasoned  prepared  Boarding,  large  quantity 
of  Timber  Framing  and  Supports,  aud  the  boarded  erection  of  En- 
trance-lobbies, Ironwork.  Ac.— Printed  forms  of  Tender  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Messrs.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE,  Auc- 
tioneers, 1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Rennie,  uuukc  ci  me  ..  c.c 

Vnle  Viaduct,  details  of  syphon  culvert,  carnages,  trucks, 
waggons  on  most  of  the  English  and  French  lines  ; several  bV“‘ 
mens  of  Hydraulic  Cranes,  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  stations,  workshops,  engine-houses,  sc.  with  specifica- 
tions and  estimates. 

In  1 vol  8vo.,  numerous  Cuts,  price  12s., 

The  GLOSSARY  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

By  S.  C.  BREES,  C.E. 

In  1 vol.  8vo,,  Plates,  price  10s.  6d., 

The  PRESENT  PRACTICE  of  SURVEYING 

and  LEVELLING,  aud  ENGINEERING  ARITHMETIC.  By 
S.  C.  BREES,  C.E. 

In  1 voL  8vo..  Plates  and  Cuts,  price  15s., 

The  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER'S  RAILWAY' 

GUIDE.  By  W.  D.  HASKOLL,  C.  E. 

In  foolscap  8vo.,  price  5a  ; or  as  a Pocket-hook,  7s., 

A CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

illustrative  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  its  operation 
depends,  and  the  practical  details  of  its  structure  iu  its  application 
to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  aud  Railways.  By  JOHN 
BOURNE,  C.E. 

In  foolscap  8vo„  price  -Is..  

AN  ESSAY  on  the  AIR-PUMP  and  ATMO- 


- . stock  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. -The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borwwers, 
through  them  or  from  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 


aud  striking  advantages  oftered  bY  ^Hia  Ofhee.  T,,FNT 

Every  description  of  LIIE  ASSURANCE,  IN  VLSI 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RATES  of  IREMIUM, 
- - 


and  TllREE-FOURT 
tuses,  Ac.  apply  '* 
Offices,  N o.  39, 


Nioholas-lane,  Lombard-street,  Lomloi 

ASSURANCE  and 


LIFE 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 
STOCK  of  a CARPENTER  and  BUILDER,  Horse,  Two  Carts, 
Sets  of  Harness,  and  Ettccts  (also  the  Goodwill  of  the  Business, 
unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract),  to  be  SOLD  by 
AUCTION  by 

MR.  R.  PHILLIPS,  on  Thursday,  Dec. 

16th,  1847,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  on  the  Premises.  Nos.  23 
and  24.  Gosn ell-street,  opposite  the  Charterhouse,  by  order  of  the 
executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Saunders,  comprising  a quantity 
uf  well-seasoned  Deal  Planks.  Pine  ditto.  Quartering,  Oak,  Glazed 
and  CnglaZed  Bashes.  Doors,  Stone  Chimney-pieces,  large  quantity 


Two  Carts.  Three  Sets  of  Harness,  Truck,  Barrows,  and  variety  of 
useful  Builders'  Effects. — On  view  the  day  before  the  sale.— Cata- 
logues and  particulars  may  l.c  had  on  the  Premises ; and  at  the 
Office  of  the  Auctioneer,  24,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.  MARKET  GARDENERS.  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

Messrs,  protheroe  and  morris 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Chelsea  Nur- 
sery. King’s-road,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  December 
14  and  13,  at  Twelve  o’clock  each  Day,  by  order  of  Mr.  LITTLE, 
the  FIRST  PORTION  of  the  Capital  Nurserv  Stock,  consisting  of 
the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  ornamental  and  deci- 
duous shrubs,  fine  evergreens  in  great  variety,  lotted  to  suit  every 
description  of  purchaser ; fine  standard  and  dwarf  trained  and  un- 
trained apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  quince, 
medlar,  walnut,  goosberry,  currant,  filbert,  Ac. ; fine  moss  aud  pro- 
veuce  roses  for  potting  ; also,  a large  quantity  of  dwarf  and  stand- 
ard roses,  of  choice  sorts.— Catalogues  may  behad  on  the  Premises ; 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen;  aud  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


SPHERIC  RAILWAY.  By  W.  TURNBULL,  Author  of  a 
•'  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  CnsHron,”  Ac. 


Strength 

4to.  price  10s.  6d., 

TABLES  for  the  CALCULATION  of  EARTH- 
WORK. By  W.  I.  HUGHES,  C.E.  Calculated  from  5o  to 80  feet, 
aud  intended  to  perfect  those  calculated  to  50  feet  only. 

WORKS  ON  ORNAMENT. 

ELIZABETHAN.  By  J.  1>.  HOPKINS,  Esq.  24  Plates,  20s. 
ITALIAN.  Bv  BORSATO.  ll.lls.6d. 

CINQUE  CENTO.  By  R0TTMEAU.  Beautifully  coloured. 


WESTERN  - 

ANNUITY  OFFICE.— Head  Office,  3,  Parliament-street, 


Henry  E.  BickneU,  Esq,,  28,  Up- 

per  Bedford-nlacc. 

William  Cabell,  Esq.,  Newiug- 


George  Henry  Drew.Esq.,  Alnng- 
dou-street.  , 

William  Evans,  Esq.,  Chcsfiam- 
placc,  Bclgrave-square. 
i/ir-  - 'r’- 


Di  HECTORS. 

Joseph  Henry  Goodhart,  Esq. 
U pper  Tooting. 

Thomas  Grisscll,  Esq.,  York- 
road,  Lambeth. 

James  Hunt,  Esq.,  31,  Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. 
John  Arscott  Lethbridge,  Esq., 
inwieh  Hospital. 


William  Freeman,  Esq.,  Mill- 
bank-street. 

Francis  Fuller,  Esq.,  Abmgdou- 
strect,  Westminster,  and  Croy- 

Particular  attention 


Edmund  Lucas,  Esq.,  Millbank- 
street. 

James  LvsSeagcr.Esq.  Millbank 
JohnB.  White,  Esq.,  Millbank- 
streetand  Swnnseombe. 
Joseph  Carter  Wood,  Esq., 
Artillery-placo,  W estmmster. 


a 6d. 


ROMAN.  Drawn  to  a large  scale.  By  ROUSSEAU.  24  Plates. 


particular  attention  18  inviicd  to  the  rates  of  this  Society  for 
IMMEDIATE  ANNU  ITIES  on  OLD  LIVES,  and  the  plans  for 
securing  Endowments  for  Children  on  their  attaining  the  ago  of 
Fourteen  or  Twenty-one. 

Prospectuses  uni  even- 


CL 


GERMANY.  By  GAEKTNER. 


GOTHIC.  COTTINGHAM’S  ORNAMENTS.  38  large  Plates, 
folio,  11. 10s. 

GRECIAN  and  ITALIAN.  Examples  of  Ornamental  Sculp- 
ture in  Architecture.  By  L.  VULLIAMY,  Esq.  31.  3s. 

FALKNElt’S  DESIGNS  for  ORGANS.  Scarce,  21.  2s. 

NEALE'S  VIEWS  of  the  MANSIONS  of  ENGLAND.  2 vote, 
4to.,  nearly  200  Plates,  published  a’ 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  iu  G 
Folio,  21. 

RARE  OLD  WORKS. 

THEATRE  of  GERMANY  and  ITALY.  Containing  several 
hundred  Plates  of  Views  of  Cities,  Public  Buildings,  Ac.  7 vote, 
folio,  121. 12s. 

VITRUVIUS.  Best  Italian  Edition.  By  COUNT  STRATICO. 
8 vols.  4to.,  published  at  3iiL  101. 10s. 

ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY’S  CATHEDRALS.  Including 
those  of  Durham,  Exeter,  and  Gloucester ; St.  Stephen's  Chapei, 
St  Alban's  Abbey,  aud  Bath  Abbey  Church.  Drawings,  by  Carter. 
Fine  copy.  Russia  extra.  101. 10s. 

SANDRART’S  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  on  Architecture  and 
Sculpture.  2 vote  folio.  41. 4s. 

BELIDOK.  Architecture  Hydraulique.  4 vote  4to.  Scarce, 
fine  copy.  51. 10s. 


LEIUCAL,  MEDICAL,  ami  GENERAL 

_ LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  . 

Iu  addition  to  Assurances  on  Healthy  Lives,  this  Society  con- 
tinues to  grant  Policies  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  subject  to  Gout, 
Asthma,  Rupture,  and  other  Diseases,  on  the  payment  01  a l re- 
miutn  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk.  The  plan  of  granting 
Assurances  on  Invalid  Lives  originated  with  this  office  in  the  bc- 


Assurauces  on  Invalid  Lives  originated  with  this 
k'^EvMy  description  of  Assurance  may  be  effected  with  this  Society, 
and  Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  m any  station, 
anil  of  every  age. 


BONUSES. 

The  first  two  Divisions  averaged  221.  per  cent  on  the  Premiums 
paid  ; the  third,  281.  per  cent.  The  fourth  bonus,  declared  J anuary, 
1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  361.  PERCENT.:  and  from  tlio 
large  amount  of  Profit  reserved  for  future  appropriation  ana 
other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hereafter  are  expected  to  EXUEED 
that  amount.  ,,  . , o.  v 

Tables  of  Rates,  with  a full  Report  (recently  printed),  can  be  ob- 
°r  th”  so““’'s  As“‘’’ 

No.  99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


4 the  County  of  Middlesex  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  tlie  Office  of  "The  Builder," 2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul.  Covent-Gardon,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  December  11,  1847. 


ILI.UST3.iVX  ions. 

Experiments  on  tho  Form  of  Cast-iron  Girders:  Seven 

Sketches ' 

New  Homan  Catholic  Church,  Surbiton,  Surrey  : Mr. Charles 

Parker,  Architect  < 

Curious  Pew-end,  at  Wendea  Church,  Essex f 


CONTENTS. 

Decay  of  Skill  in  the  art  of  Bricklaying— Causes— Description 
of  Work  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis— Professor  Uosking’s 
new  work  on  Building— The  Committee  on  the  Buildings' 
Act 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  an  active,  intelligent  Man  to 

take  the  MANAGEMENT  of  some  DRAIN  TILE- 
WORKS  in  the  Country.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  Work- 
ing of  Clays  and  the  Manufacture  by  Machinery;  lie  will  be 
required  cither  to  Superintend  or  to  take  it  Piecework  —Apply  by 
letter,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  to  HENRY  AUSTIN,  Etu  . 
No.  10,  Walbrook,  City, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  Practical  Person, 

a SITUATION  os  Clerk  of  Works,  General  Foreman  to 
a Builder,  or  Superintendent  of  au  Architect  and  Surveyor's  office. 
Has  had  first-rate  experience  in  laying  out  ami  superintending 
Works  ; is  an  excellent  Draughtsman  in  Office,  Detail,  mid  Work- 
ing Drawings:  well  understands  the  making-out  of  Specifications, 
measuring  Artificers’  Work,  surveying  Buildings,  with  the  general 
routine  of  au  Architect  or  Builder's  office.  Age,  :J9  years.  First-rate 
London  references.— Address,  H.  A.  B„  Mrs.  Clarke's,  9,  Loudon- 
rond,  Southwark. 


To  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A CLERK  to  an  Architect,  having  much 

time  disengaged,  wishes  to  obtain  EVENING  EMPLOY' - 
M ENT.— Address  to  T.  T.,  Post  Office,  Grenville-street,  Bruuswlck- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

\ CLERK  OF  WORKS,  who  will  be  at 

liberty  in  a few  days,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
—Address,  M.  office  of  “ Tho  Builder,”  2,  York-strcct,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A\OUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  general  duties  ofthe  above  offices,  having  had  much 
experience  in  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  and  the  routine  of  the  Build- 
ing Business,  is  desirous  of  MEETING  with  au  ENGAUEM  ENT 
partial  or  permanent— Address,  DORIC,  Mr.  Baker,  IS,  llrouk- 
strect,  Grosvcnor-squarc, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  Pur- 
chasing a BUSINESS  in  tho  above  line,  or  anv  profit- 
able branch  thereof,  or  a partnership  in  a good  concern,  where  the 
present  owner  would  be  likely  to  retire  in  a few  years.— Address 
SI.  N„  10,  Red  Lion-square. 


M 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

'T^HE  Advertiser,  practically  acquainted 

A with  the  Business,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  pre- 
pare Plans.  Working  Drawings,  Measure  Work,  take  out  Ouanti- 
ties,  write  .Specifications,  keep  Books,  superintending  'Works,  Ac. 
Having  filled  nil  the  above  situations,  and  been  employed  in  first- 
rate  Offices,  will  be)  found  competent : ut  a moderate  salary. — Ad- 
dress, R.,  6 (!,  Scymour-strect,  Euston-square. 


IDDLES EX.— ADDITIONAL  LUNA- 

TIC  ASYLUM.- The  Committee  of  Visitors  have  SE- 
LECTED the  DESIGNS  by  Mr.  S.  W.  DANKES,  by  Mr.  G. 
GODWIN, and  Mr.  JAMES  HARRIS,  and  bv  Messrs  ALLOM 
and  CROSSE,  for  which  the  Premiums  offered  have  been  awarded. 
—The  Committee  GIVE  NOTICE  to  the  other  Competitors  that 
they  may  obtain  their  Designs  on  application  here,  between  the 


POWERFUL  LANDING  CRANE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Sixteen -Ton  Improved 

IRON  CRANE,  nearly  new,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Engineers,  Wharfingers,  and  others,  requiring  a superior  article.— 
May  be  seen  on  the  Quay,  Albion  Wharf,  Surrey,  foot  of  Black- 
frinrs-bridge  ; and  particulars  of  Mr.  EMBLETON,  Engineer, 
New  Park-street,  Southwark. 

MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  nil  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  jElOO  to 
£150, WW,  or  so  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  flic  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  tho 
office  would  in  all  oases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


COM  TRACE'S. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Bedford  lunatic  asylum.  — 

Persons  desirous  of  CONTRACTING  with  the  Committee 
of  Visitors  of  this  Asylum  for  the  Erection  of  TWO  NEW 
WINGS,  Ac.,  to  accommodate  from  70  to  80  additional  patients, 
and  for  other  ALTERATIONS  thereat,  are  requested  to  send 
TENDERS  for  the  same  (sealed  and  endorsed),  addressed  to  the 
Committee  of  Visitors  at  the  Asylum,  by  Ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  THURSDAY,  the  30th  of  December  next.  The  plans  and 
specifications  may  be  inspected  at  the  asylum,  and  any  further 
particulars  obtained  on  application;  to  Sir.  SMITH,  County  Sur- 
veyor. Hertford.  The  Visitors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender.  SAM UEL  WING, 

■ Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors. 
Bedford,  December  n,  1847. 


FUBXaXC  ATX02YS. 

Just  published,  price -Is.,  with  considerable  additions, 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for 

i8ia 

Containing  11.1)00  PRICES  nud  MEMORANDA  connected  with 
Building,  together  with  the  whole  ofthe  NEW  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT,  and  the  Modifications  of  the  Act. 

JOHN  WHALE,  High  Ilolborn;  SIMPKIN  A MARSHALL, 
GROOMBRIDGE  ami  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row ; also  to  be  had  at.  the  office  of  " The  Builder,”  and  the 
"Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-strcet, 
Whitehall 


Just  published  for  1&18,  price  -Is.,  the  Thirtv-oighth  Edition  of 

SKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES.  The 

present  Edition  of  this  Work  is  submitted  with  confidence 
to  the  Profession  and  the  Trade  in  general-  It  co-  Hne  a variety 
of  new  and  useful  information,  a Diary  or  .Daily  journal,  and  a 
copious  Abstract  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings*  vet,  with  all  the 
Modifications  of  the  same. 

LONGMAN  and  Co.,  London;  and  may  1-e  had  of  ill  Book- 
sellers. 


Just  published,  in  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo„  uniform  with 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.’s  Series  of  “ One  Volume  Encyclo- 
pedias,” price  31 13s.  6d.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING.  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  CRESY,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings 
on  Wood. 

London;  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 
Of  whom  may  be  had.  price  21. 12s.  fld., 

MR.  GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE. 


THE  PUBLIIC  HEALTH. 

Just  published,  price  6d.,  in  Large  Type,  with  21  AVoodcuts, 

VENTILATION  ILLUSTRATED. 

A Tract  for  the  Schools  of  Rich  and  Poor. 

Also,  price  9d..  with  29  Woodcuts, 

MANUAL  of  PUBLIC  HEALTH  and  DO- 

MESTIC ECONOMY. 

London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  Princcs-streot,  8uho;  and 
B.  WERTHEIM,  Paternoster-row. 


CARPENTRY. — On  the  20tli  inst..  Parts 

9 and  lo  together  (in  anticipation  of  tho  January  and 
February  parts  ensuing)  will  tie  published,  the  Work  ou  Carpentry, 
in  Divisions  A,  B and  0.  Part  1 of  the  work  was  published  on  the 
1st  of  May  last,  and  the  succeeding  parts  have  since  been  regularly 
published  ou  the  magazine-day  of  cacli  month,  nt  2s.  lid.  each.  Tlic 
work  has  now  reached  half  way  of  the  completion  of  it,  comprising 
Practical  Geometry  and  Lines.  Roofs,  Club  Houses,  Taverns,  and 
Collegiate  Buildings;  Plans,  Elevations,  aud  Sections;  Columns, 
'Windows,  Doors,  Shutters  (with  sections),  Hand  Kails,  Shop  Fronts, 
Verandahs.  Ac. ; Elevations  anil  Sections,  all  with  measurements  ; 
Practical  Rules  for  Drawing  the  Five  Orders,  Ac.,  aud  for  Drawing 
in  Perspective  ; Architecture,  aud  for  Sketching  and  Colouring  all 
objects  connected  with  Building.  Text,  with  83  engravings,  form- 
ing Vol.  1 complete,  iu  cloth  boards,  price  25s.  The  work  has  been 
accelerated  for  Christmas  Presents. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holborn. 


M 


O 


N the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 

ING and  VENTILATING  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By  W.  BERNAN,  Civil  Engineer.  2 vote,  fcp.  8vo.  16s. 

" The  inventions  of  which  the  scattered  notices  are  here  collected, 
have  in  most  cases  been  arranged  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  ap- 
peared. A short  popular  account  has  been  given  of  each,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  ft  practical  person  all  the  work- 
ing hints  he  may  require,  to  enable  him  to  construct  a similar 
apparatus,  or  to  improve  it.”— Pnur ace. 

“ This  is  a very  elaborate  work,  aud  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
become  a popular  ouc.  9 9 Tlie  opinions  are  discriminating  and 
impartial,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a sound  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  9 9 The  result  of  patient  research  aud 
skilful  investigation.”— Arliza n. 

“Mr.  Beman  is  instructively  minute,  beyond  our  power  to 
follow  him ; his  text,  too,  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  diagrams.”— 
Athenaeum. 

Tho  Work  contains  240  diagrams,  many  of  them  of  great  value 
for  practical  purposes,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  figures  aud  sections 
of  apparatus  not  accessible  except  in  costly  works. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


II.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

- nOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fifty  Years  — 
. il  Engineers,  Millwrights,  and  others,  arc  TAUGHT  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  MACHINERY  aud  PRACTICAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE. The  selection  of  Models  and  Casts  accompanying  the 
Diagrams  which  are  introduced  at  this  Academy  will  be  found  of 
great  utility  to  tho  Student  in  elucidating  the  several  Mechanical 
and  Practical  Sciences.  Morning  Classes  from  Nine  till  Two, 
Evening  from  Six  till  Nine,  five  Nights  in  tiie  Week.  For  terms, 
' ' 1,  Banner-street,  Finsbury-squat  ' ’ ” ‘ 

o Vacation  during  Christinas. 


M 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.!  AND  OTHERS.  1 

R.  CHARLES  D.  LAING,  Draughts- 


and  Engraver  to  “THE  BUILDER."  and  other 
Periodicals,  invites  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  about  to  publish 
Architectural  or  Scientific  Works,  lo  the  facilities  he  possesses  for 
tlic  execution  of  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  for  Works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Class.  Specimens  of  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections.  Dia- 
grams, Ac.  Ac.,— many  of  them  being  the  most  elaborate  in  detail 
ever  engraved  on  Wood.— May  be  seen  on  application,  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  CHARLES  D.  LAING,  No.  5,  Upper  Smith- 
street,  Clerkcnwell. 


MR.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
"The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  ltouen,  Ac.,”  and 
of  "London  as  it  is,”  offers  his  sendees  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscnpes,PerspectiveViewH,Intcriors.  Ac.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
graphed in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOY'S,  81,  Great 
Titchficld-street,  Oxford-street. 


CHOWE,  Draughtsman,  Pattern,  and 

• Model  Maker,  begs  to  inform  all  Persons  engaged  in  Me- 
chanical Pursuits,  that  he  possesses  every  facility  for  the  EXECU- 
TION of  WORK  in  any  of  the  above  Branches,  with  accuracy  aud 
despatch.  Finished  Drawings  prepared  for  Specifications,  Ac. — 
Workshop,  West-street,  Southwark-square. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  Competition  or  Exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  Landscape,  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and  Views  of  every 
description.  Lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORGE 
CHILDS,  12,  Amwcll -street,  Pentonrille. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  engineers, 

SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac.— M.  COON  having  dis- 
covered a NEW  METHOD  of  LITHOGRAPHING  PLANS  of 
every  Description,  in  about  half  tho  u sual  time  and  at  a con- 
siderable less  expense,  '•"**  i/>. nffgr  his  services  for  that  purpose, 
'sing  that  any  oru.i-  ry  be  entrusted  with  will  be 
promptly  attendee  to.  It  .rs  admirably  for  multiplying 
tracings.— Lithographic  Printing-office,  15,  Cheapsidc,  London. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLECEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  iu  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con- 
sequently superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposes- such  as 
the  Building  and  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Ci. terns.  Baths,  1 ishponds, 
Ac.  For  External  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  carry  from 

three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand.  . 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mxllbank-strect,  West- 

ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lius  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  SI  REET, 
KOTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson’s  Cement 


DKUCE'S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradisc-wh  nrf,  Chelsea. 

fgM)  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

J3_  delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  uny  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  l’ulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Crancagc,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  draw  duck.— N.B.  DepOt 
for  Gloss  Pantiles. 


MARTIN’S  FIllE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  lie  of  tlic  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  oulv  free  from  chemioal  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  no- 
tion of  tlie  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internolccments,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  au  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tlic  Grosvenor  estate,  Ao. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  woods, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  aud  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  Tlic  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  bo  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  It.  PART,  £8,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


THE  BUILDER, 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

tptMsis 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

■■lasxsJJSirtSre  is™.  & .»«.  * v.™*, 

Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  Mo.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A CONSIDERABLE  SAVING  will  be 

effected  in  the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying 
at  F R WIlllAMS6N’S  Wholesale  Warehouse.  No.  35,CbuwcU- 
street,  Finsbury -square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

8,1  4<i  6d.  8d.  10d.  204 

64  74  84  Is.  is.  04  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  19s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line.  g 

4s.a34  5!  6s.  64  78.64  108.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  34  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4, 7d.,  8d„  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

W ro ught  Bars  and  Bright  r lttuigs. 

3 ft.,  £3.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  fid.  4 R.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-poid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Cn.,  WHOLESALE 

• [HnNMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  A c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  BoUer  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

S ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3. 6a  £3. 13s.  £3. 16s.  £ 1.  £4- 10s- 

Henly'a  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven  :— 


3 ft,  3 ia  3ft6ia  8ft.  9 it 

£5. 158.  £6. 5s.  £«>.  108. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 


ugistci  oi/uveo,  , a,  BO.,  auu  wu.  pci  111 
llo.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVE  “a  certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE,  Kitchen-range,  and  Stovo-srate  Manufactory, 
18,  Cross-street,  Walworth. 

JOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Carpenters,  to  his 
8 took  of  Black  and  Bright  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ac.,  ia 
Black  Registers,  from  fijd.  per  in.  and  upwards. 

Bright  ditto  with  Black  and  Bright  Bars.  3 L loa.  and  upwards 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Ovenand  Back  Boiler, Wrought 
Bars,  Fittings  Bright 

3 ft.  3ft  6 in.  4 ft 

31. 3s.  3i  14s.  41.  5s. 

All  articles  made  on  the  premises  and  warranted,  aud  delivered 
free  of  expense  within  five  miles  of  London.  Bell-hanging  in  supe- 
rior style,  hung  in  secret,  9s.  per  puli 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  Mouth- 
pieces  ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers.  < Mi im- 
uey-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit ; Doors  and  Frames, Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps.  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prioea— CA8T-I  RON  U PSETS. 


HOT  - WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
ohurches  and  chapels,  hulls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  d ly- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artitioial 
heat  is  requireA  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildia.'s  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  maybe 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  PUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  ga-s  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India-rubber 
Washers  for  steam  aud  hot-water  joints,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell- 
road,  London. 


Artesian  wells,  boring  tools, 

PUMPS,  Ac.— Engineers,  Architects.  Surveyors,  Builders, 
or  others  requiring  a good  supply  of  WATER,  mav  have  any 
quantity  procured  by  applying  to  \V.  SPELLER,  14.  York-street, 
Blackfhars’-road,  London  ; where  can  be  had  any  quantity  of  Tools 
for  Sinking  or  Boring,  from  2 to  20  inches  diameter,  and  from  100 
to 2,000  feet  depth;  also.  Men  and  Tools  to  Bore  for  Railroads, 
Minerals.  Ac.,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable 
Pipes  for  Exportation,  with  full  instructions  for  their  use. 

Builders.  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Barge  and  Ship  Builders,  and 
others,  can  be  supplied  with  Wrought  or  Cast-iron  Pumps,  Double 
or  Single,  for  Excavation  or  Deep  Wells,  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  bore,  and  from  fi  to  130  feet  in  length. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  Conservatories,  Ac.,  on  the 
most  economical  and  improved  principle! 

PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS.South- 
warK-hndge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Goimtry,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
d™f'g'  ;,^ve^?e*Sril't,?n  "f  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
iml  ritJTurk  of  tlle  *>e8t  quality.  Iron 

ana  t ence  Hurdles  as  usual.— The  Trade  supplied. 


"OATENT  BELLS.  — Messrs.  HEARS 

*T.  . C^  l^e  att9fi®n  ®f  «»*  trade  and  the  public  gene- 

rally to  these  articles,  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in 
BIYL?(Xnrfyi  anar’^n.ety'  ,T,lle  composition  is  of  a newPmetal, 
called  the  UU!on  Metal,  and  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  tone  aud 

cheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal Orders  re 

Sundry,  Whitechapel. 


PA1  ENT  METALS  for  Bearings, En- 

gineers  and  all  Manufacturers  iu  Brass.  Ac  Ac  are*  re 
spectrally  invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  and  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  and  emri„c«rmir 
purposes  genemlly,  "Ml!  he  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 
than  the  metals  now  iu  use.  Other  sorts  will  he  fund  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
an\  ordinary  bra.-'?.— Messrs.  M EARS  will  be  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  scut-  to 


TO  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  a STEAM- 

ENGINE  complete,  of  from  20  to  25  horse-power  if Avittl 
Saw-Mills,  preferred.— Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  Mr.  JAY, 
Builder,  Loudon-walL  


Leslie's  patents.  — gas  con- 

SUM  EBB  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
MADE  to  detect  fool 

which  are  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burner  ot  twenty-eight 

tU:)CThese  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  yet  offered  to  the  public;  and  over  the  Fish-tails 

^*4^  His^nmySPateSrAlfT^dA^TO^f  GAS  ECONOMISE R effee 
tutll?  PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXPENSE 
arisiug  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  : 

these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perlorm, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES  :—Upri„  . 

Holders,  with  either  sized  glass,  

7s  each  • Side  Burners,  ditto,  fis.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  94  each.  SAM PLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  "^^foFSg?ft®nffcet'Po 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  offioe,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bt 

^LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 

VENTILATION.  L . , 

Coal  Consumers,  with  nil  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  ore  guaranteed  a saving  of  00  per  cent.,  with  a beautiful  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  iu  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  the 
whole  expense  will  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  ehim- 


r|lHE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

X in  the  World—  N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  and  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  having  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-road, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67.  St.  Martin  s- 
lnne,  begs  to  sav  that  he  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18.000  meters  and  tlic 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  lias  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
'or  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  or  many  of 
his  lame  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  0!  1 arlia- 
ment.  the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 

Club-houses,  Ac.,  and  has  - 

either  factory,  which  may 


SMITH’S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
various  bores,  from  2 to  9 inches,  patronised  by  the  Right  Hou. 
and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  oity  of  Westminster. 
To  be  bad  at  the  manufactory,  72.  Princos-street,  Lambeth.— A 
stock  of  elbows,  stink-traps,  anil  various  shapes  always  on  hand. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  Water-street, 
1 ivemoul  • 3 Charlotte-row,  Mansion  House,  London. 
LIABILITY  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  unrestricted. 
MODERATE  PREMIUMS  in  the  Fire  Department. 
GUARANTEED  BONUSES  and  other  peculiar  Advantages  in 
the  Life  Department.  , ,,_  . . ..  . 

POLICIES,  insuring  the  value  of  Leasehold  Property  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Lease,  are  also  issued. 

Persons  whoso  Policies  with  this  Company  expire  on  the  25th 
instant  are  respectfully  reminded,  that  receipts  for  the  renewal  of 
the  same  will  be  found  at  the  Head-offices  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  Agents  ; and  those  who, 
preferring  the  security  offered  by  this  Company,  may  desire  to  re- 
move their  Insurances,  are  informed  that  no  expense  will  be  in- 
curred by  such  removal. 

8WINT0N  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 
BENJ.  HENDERSON,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 
December  9, 18-17. 


ARGUS  LIFE  ASSUANCE  COMPANY, 

xl  39,  Throgmortnn-street,  Bank. 

Empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  5 A 6 Will.  4,  c.  76. 
THOMAS  FARNCOMB,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  LEAF,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman-. 

Richard  E.  Arden,  Esq.  1 Rupert  Ingleby,  Esq. 

William  Banbury,  Esq.  J.  Humphcry.Esq.,  Aid..  M.P. 

Edward  Bates.  Esq.  Thomas  Kelly.  Esq..  Aid. 

Thomas  Cnmplin,  Esq.  Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq. 

James  Clift,  Esq.  | Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 

Physician— Dr.  Jeaffreson,  2.  Finsbury-squarc. 
Surgeon— W.  Coulsou,  Esq.,  2,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry. 
Consulting  Actuahv— Professor  Hall,  of  King's  College. 

Low  Rates,  of  Premiums. 

Persons  Assuring  in  this  Office  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rate 
of  Premium  which  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Assured, 
and  which  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  an  annual  bonus  : they  have 
likewise  the  security  of  a large  subscribed  capital— an  Assurance 
Fund  of  a quarter  of  a million— and  nn  annual  income  of  65,0901., 
arising  from  the  issuo  of  nearly  6,000  Policies. 

Annual  Premium  to  Assure  1001. 

Whole  Term. 
£1  11  10 


Age. 


1 5 0 


ir  Seven  Years. 
' 19  1 
2 7 


2 14  10 


8 0 10 

One-half  of  the  “whole  term-’  Premium  may  remain  on  credit 
for  seven  years,  or  one-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for  life  as 
a debt  upon  the  l'olicy  at  5 per  cent,,  or  may  be  paid  off  at  any 
time  without  notice. 

Policies  assigned  as  a seourity  to  others  will  not  he  rendered 
void  in  consequence  of  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  by  the  hands 
of  justice.  In  case  of  dcatli  by  the  above  causes,  where  the  Policies 
are  not  assigned,  the  gross  amount  of  Premiums  received  will  b- 
returned. 

Claims  paid  i n 01 


vjiuLuu,  v'*—  ■ - --C  month  after  proofa  have  been  approved, 
the  Medical  Officers  attend  daily  at  a quarter  before  Two  o’clock, 
ad  Policies  issued  the  same  day. 

E.  BATES,  Resideut  Director. 

A liberal  Commission  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  and  DRAIN  PIPE  MANU- 
FACTORY, 14,  Vaux hall-walk,  Lambeth ; at  Albiou  Wharf, 
Holland-strect,  Blackfriars;  Kingslaud  Basin.  Kingsland-rood ; 
and  Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse.  I’atrouised  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN.  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Salt 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET.  DRAIN-PIPES,  in  every 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  aud  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices : — 
Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 

U-inch.  9-inoli.  12-inuh  bbjfe. 

Is.  44  2s.  3d.  3s.  Sd.  each. 

Bends  and  J auctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sewers’  Office,  1,  G reek-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1847. 

Mr. 

DeahSir,— Should  you  at  any  time  bo  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Drain-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Wm.  Northern  Stone  Potter.  VauXnall-wafk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
TKinanship.  As  sudh, 
dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

In  addition  to  Assurances  on  Healthy  Lives,  this  Society  con- 
tinues to  grant  Policies  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  subject  to  Gout, 
Asthma,  Rupture,  and  other  Diseases,  on  the  payment  of  n Pre- 
mium proportioned  to  the  increased  risk.  The  plan  of  granting 
Assu ranees  on  Invalid  Lives  originated  with  this  office  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1824.  .... 

Evorv  description  of  Assurance  may  lie  effected  with  this  Society, 
ami  Policies  arc  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persous  in  any  station, 

BONUSES. 

Tho  first  two  Divisions  averaged  2M . percent  on  the  Premiums 
paid  ; the  third,  38L  per  cent.  The  fourth  bonus,  declared  January, 
1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  861  PERCENT.;  and  from  the 
large  amount  of  Profit  reserved  for  future  appropriation  and 
other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hereafter  nre  expected  to  EXCEED 
that  amount.  , ...  , , 

Tables  uf  Rates,  with  a full  Report  (recently  printed),  can  he  ob- 
tained of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  by  addressing  a letter  to 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Actuary. 
No.  99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


London  and  provincial  joint- 

stock  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  and  Borrowers, 
through  them  nrfrom  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office.  . . 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  HATES  of  PREMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— For  Prospec- 
tuses, ice.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON.  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lanc,  Lombard-street,  London. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  arc 
granted  by  this  Offioe.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  TH1CKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


TUBULAR  DRAINS  in  GLAZED  STONE  WARE,  MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  DOULTON  AND  CO.,  POTTERS, 

HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

STRAIGHT  TUBES,  with  SOCKET  JOINTS,  in  Two-Feet  Lengths. 


3-inch  bore.  34  PER  FOOT  4-ineh.  64  fi-inch,  84 
BENDS.  JUNCTIONS.  AND 
) Mr.  Henry  Doulton.  by  Mr. 


Sewers. 

I would  res , . 
rally,  iu  future  

Pipes  for  house  drains  ; and  I am  quite  suie  «y  unu  u>  uimii 
"oil  he  conferring  a great  boon  on  public  health,  and  that  » u.u 
extent  they  little  suppose.  I also  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
now  no  reasonable  excuse  fur  their  not  using  them,  for  it  has  beeu 
proved  that  as  regards  strength,  durability,  and  efficiency,  there 
cannot  lie  a better  article. 


9-inch,  Is.  1J4  12-inch,  Is.  Iu4  15-inch,  3a.  44 
TRAPS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

From  Mr.  John  Hoe,  Surveyor  to  the  Ilolbom  and  Finsbury 
Commission  of  Sewers. 

Sewers  Office,  Hatton -garden, 
August  26th,  1347. 

Dear  Sir.— In  reply  to  your  request,  1 beg  to  state  that  Glazed 
Stoneware  Tubular  Drains  are  those  which  I would  in  nil  coses 
recommend  builders  or  proprietors  of  houses  to  use,  there  being  no 
other  material  that  at  this  time  equals  them  in  efficiency  joined 
with  economy. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  H.  Doulton.  JOHN  ROE. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


OLARIDGE’S 


1 tapi 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Aephaltc  Roclc  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
Prl&cipal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Wcstminster-bridge,  London 

'THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes:— 

Foot  Pavements.  Dog-kennels. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly  where  it  Barn  Floors. 

is  essential  to  keep  damps  from  rising).  Granaries. 

Garden  Walks  aud  Terraces.  Tun-room  Floors. 

Carnage  Drives.  Malt-house  Floors. 

Coach-houses  and  Stabling.  Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 

,T,»  ~ :.VY:  E N;GT N 12 E IlS^  ARCHITECTS,  and-  CONTRACTORS 


Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  Arches. 
The  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  also 
renders  it  very  appropriate  for  the 
g of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

Ac.  Ac. 


Lining  o! 


particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantage 

with  the  greatest  pvompt'it.nto. ““  w"“  x-  ° *ATEN1\  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

toVhi*rOnmMnIjar,ir??aii^trllMU3e  of  ^puriotli  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  he  executed,  be  made  direct  ■ 
CVTF  tVmVV;,  .'  ( - n ! anr,1,l  I1,1-'1  Pr”t"'-‘tiou,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
i,trh,.m^H„„lCo'?'KUR  t.luit,the  Proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Drove  that  lioSLI0  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
snurious  on?6 1<ulluo  of  mauy  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  j.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalto  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 
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Wo.  CCIiZV. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1847. 


N more  than  one  occasion 
we  have  mourned  over  the 
decay  of  skill  amongst  our 
operative  bricklayers, — the 
sad  result  of  cutting-esti- 
mates, sub-letting,  and  the 
use  of  “ compo  ” — and  held  up  to  merited  con- 
demnation the  work  to  be  found  in  the  majority 
of  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Bricklayers 
are  no  longer  auimated  by  the  right  spirit ; 
pride  in  their  work  they  have  none;  anxiety  to 
excel  exists  no  longer.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
there  are  ; men  desirous  of  being  something 
more  than  mere  labourers, — prompt,  able,  and 
ingenious,  who  know  something  of  lines,  can 
find  enjoyment  and  advantage  in  a mechanics’ 
institute,  and  will  give  extra  time  and  thought 
to  their  work,  solely  for  the  gratification  of 
seeing  it  to  be  good.  We  speak,  however,  of 
the  general  body,  and  the  exceptions,  if  they 
j were  asked,  would  confirm  what  we  say. 

The  men  themselves  are  scarcely  to  blame  : 
they  have  not  had  fair  play.  There  are  few 
| apparent  inducements  for  good  work  or  supe- 
rior skill ; rapidity  and  bad  work  are  what 
their  masters  have  desired,  and  the  result  is, 
that  men  capable  of  executing  good  work  are 
with  difficulty  to  be  found.  We  said  there  are 
few  apparent  inducements,  because  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  a workman  apply  himself  vigo- 
rously and  resolutely,  and  acquire  superior 
skill,  he  may  rely  on  its  proving,  in  the  end, 
the  means  of  advancing  him  in  life,  and 
winning  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  fellows. 

An  able  and  upright  artizan  deserves  the 
respect  of  all, — more  respect,  even,  than  is 
usually  accorded  him.  To  be  honest  and  vir- 
tuous is  the  first  requirement — far  beyond  the 
technical  skill  of  which  we  are  speaking  ; and 
wo  would  earnestly  and  kindly  exhort  to  both. 
Some  efforts  to  advance  our  operatives  are 
urgently  needed : it  has  always  been  with  us 
an  anxious  desire  and  a pressing  duty,  and 
we  run  the  risk  of  offending  by  plain  speak- 
ing, with  this  great  end  in  view. 

The  brickwork  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
is  truly  disgraceful : unworkmanlike,  unsub- 
stantial, deceptive,  dangerous.  In  some,  and 
not  a few  cases,  the  mortar  is  compounded  of, 
what  is  called,  sand  dug  on  the  spot,  rather 
dirt  than  grit,  or,  at  the  best,  of  so  hungry  a 
nature  as  to  demand  much  more  lime  than  is 
given,  or  is  in  other  respects  desirable  ; the 
bricks  are  often  spongy  and  bad,  incapable 
of  resisting  one  - tenth  the  pressure  of  a 
1 really  sound  brick,  and,  still  further  to  weaken 
I them,  with  a huge  hollow  in  the  underside. 
The  extraordinary  difference  in  the  strength 
of  bricks  we  shewed  by  experiment  not  long 
ago,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  this  hollowing 
out 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  execution  of  the 
. work.  What  do  we  see  ? Mortar  joints 
I three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  yet  a series 
1 of  cavities  throughout  the  walls  unfilled  ; the 
. wall  in  two  separate  leaves  scarcely  tied  to- 
: gather  by  a header  at  every  three  or  four  feet, 
(many  courses  without  any  headers  at  all),  in- 
stead of  consisting  wholly,  as  it  should,  of 
! header  and  stretcher  alternately.  Bond  in  the 


other  direction  there  is  little  or  none, — you 
may  find  the  upright  joints  running  one  into 
another  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The 
half-brick  work  forming  the  flues  and  chimney 
breast  is  loosely  put  together,  so  as  afterwards 
to  allow  smoke  to  find  its  way  into  the 
apartments,*  coarsely  rendered  inside  with 
common  mortar,  instead  of  pargetting,  and  the 
arch  (to  misuse  the  word)  over  the  chimney 
opening  is  only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  chimney 
bar  which  the  Buildings  Act  calls  for.  The 
arches  (?)  over  the  window  openings  are 
little  better,  as  is  proved  by  the  cracks  in  nine 
out  of  every  ten  houses  with  compo’d  fronts. 
Where  the  front  is  not  wholly  compo’d, 
but  a narrow  cement  architrave  is  to  be  put 
round  the  windows,  a miserable  imposition 
termed  a six-inch  arch  is  introduced,  so  that  it 
may  be  hidden  by  the  aforesaid  architrave. 

Wood  bond  being  for  the  most  part  inter- 
dicted, walls  are  raised  without  any,  and  we 
have  in  our  eye  at  this  moment  several  flank 
walls,  40  feet  high,  to  semi-detached  houses, 
which  stand  without  a morsel  of  bond  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  any  thing  to  steady  them. 
The  occurrence  of  accidents  with  work  thus 
executed  can  excite  no  surprise,  especially  in 
bad  weather:  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  more.  To  increase  the  risk,  too, 
irregular  masses  of  brick  run  together  in  the 
kiln,  known  as  “burrs,”  are  often  used  for 
cheapness’  sake,  especially  in  the  lower  parts 
of  buildings,  and,  having  no  solid  bed,  materi- 
ally lessen  the  strength  of  the  walls.  This, 
however,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  bond,  is  the 
fault  of  the  builder  rather  than  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  so,  indeed,  is  the  bad  workmanship 
and  want  of  skill  amongst  these  operatives,  to 
which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  which  we 
are  most  anxious  to  assist  in  remedying. 

As  to  bond,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  builders  should  resort  to  the  use  of  hoop- 
iron  and  cement.  Do  not  let  them  wait  for  an 
accident,  fancying,  because  some  walls  stand 
without  this  precaution,  that  it  is  unnecessary  ; 
they  are  exposing  themselves  to  imminent 
risk,  and  cannot  even  plead  the  increased  ex- 
pense as  an  excuse  for  omitting  it ; this  being 
comparatively  unimportant. 

Professor  Hosking,  in  a “ Guide  to  the 
Proper  Regulation  of  Buildings  in  Towns,” 
published  this  day,f  and  which  has  come  into 
our  hands  too  recently  to  enable  us  to  do  more 
at  present  than  make  one  or  two  extracts, 
says,  as  to  the  abandonment  of  timber  bond, 

“One  important  principle  which  ought  to 
be  always  had  in  view  in  the  employment  of 
these  materials  (brick  and  stone)  in  ordinary 
buildings  is  for  the  most  part  wholly  lost 
sight  of,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all  recognised 
in  the  modern  practice  of  building.  Brick 
or  stone,  or  brick  and  stone  together,  with 
mortar  as  a setting  material— not  only  as 
a cement  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  the  mate- 
rials together,  but  as  a means  of  rendering  ex- 
cessive labour  upon  the  beds  and  joints  of 
stones  unnecessary,  and  to  make  up  for  the 
casual  unevenness  of  the  beds  of  bricks,  and 
to  adapt  them  to  the  various  forms  required  to 
be  produced— being  capable  of  producing  any 
and  almost  every  kind  of  structural  erection 
required  in  building,  without  permanent  aid 
from  any  other  materials,  are  best  employed 
when  they  are  employed  in  such  manner  as  to 


- The  evils  of  such  work,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis 
arc  evident.  A correspondent  near  Bradford  thus  writes  K.  few 
days  ago  thc  oceupants  of  a houso  in  Bowling  were  surprised  at 
perceiving  smoko  issuing  from  somo  cracks  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber,  Having  for  several  hours  previously  been  annoyed  by 
the  smell  of  burning  wood,  they  concluded  that  there  must  be 
something  on  farc  in  the  root  Accordingly,  thc  plaster  ceiling  was 
biuken  into,  anil  the  mam  beam  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  A plentiful 
supply  of  water  being  at  hand,  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  An 
examination  was  then  made  ns  to  thc  origin  of  the  fire,  when  it  was 
found  to  have  been  occasioned  by  nheaderin  the  flue,  cither  left  out 
by  the  bricklayers  when  building,  or  knocked  out  by  the  carelessness 
ot  tnc  joiners  when  faxing  the  ceiling  joists,  thereby  admitting  of 
an  accumulation  of  soot  in  the  roof  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
watching  bricklayers  and  joiners  when  at  work  about  Hues.  Often 
do  we  hear  of  the  whole  of  the  papering  of  a room  being  spoiled  by 
smoke  issuing  from  above  skirting-hoards,  and  sometimes  wo  hear 
of  chimney-pieces  being  on  fire ; the  whole  occasioned  by  the  joiner 

feSfwoJk  11  “ Wot  Into  theft.,,  Then  ptaaS" 

t Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


be  free  from  dependence  upon  other  and  less 
trustworthy  materials.  The  most  perfect  erec- 
tions as  buildings  are  those  in  the  composition 
of  which  this  principle  has  been  understood 
and  applied,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  it  has 
been  fairly  practised.  To  save  in  the  quality  or 
quantity,  or  in  both,  of  materials,  and  to  econo- 
mize labour,  or  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  igno- 
rant constructors,  brick  and  stone  walls  are  too 
commonly  made  to  depend  wholly  or  in  great 
part  upon  timber  in  bond  and  in  plates  ; and  as 
timber  takes  its  place  for  such  purposes  most 
frequently  in  situations  where  its  bad  tenden- 
cies are  most  mischievous,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  bring  its  objectionable  qualities  into 
operation  almost  of  necessity,  the  brick  and 
stone  walls  of  most  modern  erected  buildings, 
such  as  houses,  in  our  English  towns,  are  ren- 
dered highly  inflammable,  and  are  much  ex- 
posed to  early  decay,  and  liable  thereby  to  be- 
come dangerous,  even  if  they  escape  becoming 
so  from  access  of  fire  to  the  timber.  If  ad- 
ventitious aid  be  given  to  brick  or  stone  walls 
by  foreign  materials,  the  materials  ought  to  bo 
at  the  least  harmless,  and  the  aid  superfluous. 
Iron  in  bulk  is  a most  improper  substance  to 
incorporate  with  walls,  because  of  its  great 
susceptibility  of  heat;  but  iron  used  in  thin 
laminae,  as  hoop-iron  laid  in  walls  in  the  bed- 
joints  of  the  brick  or  stone,  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  consequences  to  the  struc- 
ture, whilst  it  affords  the  means  of  tying  toge- 
ther walls  which,  because  of  recesses  and 
voids,  whether  tor  doors  and  windows,  or  as 
flues,  may  be  slighter  or  less  solid  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

As  bricks  are  commonly  made  of  the  same 
form,  and  come  to  the  hands  of  the  builder 
practically  of  the  same  size  ; and  as  bricks, 
even  where  stone  is  principally  used,  are  re- 
quisite, if  not  essential,  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  dwelling-houses  and  such  like  build- 
ings, the  thicknesses  of  walls  are  conveniently 
determined  to  be  as  they  can  be  produced  in 
brickwork,  that  is  to  say,  of  so  many  bricks 
or  half  bricks.  Practically,  too,  brick  walls 
take  a middle  place  among, walls  of  brick  and 
stone  together,  and  walls  wholly  of  stone. 
Some  kinds  of  stone  are  harder  and  more  du- 
rable than  bricks  are  commonly  produced, 
whilst  some  kinds  are  softer  and  less  adapted 
to  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather  than 
bricks  of  average  quality  are  found  to  be ; but 
bricks  come  to  the  hands  of  the  workman  re- 
gular and  unvarying  in  form,  and  that  form 
the  best  adapted  for  the  arrangement  in  the 
construction  of  a wall  which,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  bond,  gives  such  a degree  of  con- 
sistency to  the  structure  that  a weight  placed 
upon  the  top  of  a well-bonded  wall  in  any  place 
is  carried  by  the  wall  in  every  part  throughout 
its  whole  thickness,  and  throughout  a greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  length,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  wall,  and  so  in  degree  as  to 
a weight  imposed  upon  the  wall  at  any  inter- 
mediate level. 

Bond  in  brickwork  is  most  conveniently  anil 
most  effectively  formed  and  maintained  by  dis- 
posing the  bricks  in  their  courses  either  end- 
wise and  lengthwise  (technically,  header  and 
stretcher),  alternately  brick  and  brick,  or 
course  and  course ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
bricks  in  every  course  should  be  laid  alternate 
header  and  stretcher,  or  that  the  courses 
should  consist  of  all  headers  and  all  stretchers 
alternately.  The  former  arrangement — alter- 
nate header  and  stretcher  in  the  same  and  in 
every  course— is  known  in  this  country  as 
Flemish  bond ; and  the  latter  — alternate 
courses  of  header  and  stretcher— is  distin- 
guished by  the  term  English  bond.  Neat 
work  in  face  can  be  produced  more  easily  with 
Flemish  bond,  but  English  bond  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  bond  structurally.* 

The  arrangement  of  alternate  header  and 
stretcher  in  the  same  course  is  that  which 
most  prevails  in  building  walls  with  stone  ; or 


alternate  header  and  stretcher  in  the  same  course  was  the' practice 
m r landers,  and  generally  in  the  neighbouring  countries  on  thc 
C™meut ' J^Ust  the  term  English  bond  seemed  to  imply  that  thc 
arrangement  which  bears  that  designation  is  peculiar  to  England. 
A visit  made  a few  yearn  ago  to  the  countries  where  Flemish" 
bond,  ought  most  to  nbomid,  if  the  name  be  properly  applied,  en- 
abled thc  author  to  observe  wliat  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
been  remarked  by  any  person  who  had  published  his  remarks,  and 
what  was  quite  unkuown  to  every  one  to  whom  he  has  stated,  sinoe 
ms  return,  wliat  he  had  observed.  At  .Rotterdam  and  at  thc 
Hague,  at  Antwerp,  at  Brussels  and  at  Liege,  at  Cologne,  at  II,  y- 
eueo,  and  at  Frankfort,  and  again  throughout  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  i ranee,  brick  walls  are  built  according  to  thc  arrangement 
distinguished  in  England  os  English  bond  : and  Fletrfish  bond  is 
unknown— at  least  no  single  example  of  it  fell  under  the  author’s 
observation  in  any  of  the  towns  and  countries  indicated,  although 
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rather,  the  bonding  of  stonewalls  is  best  ef- 
fected by  that  kind  of  arrangement,  whilst, 
indeed,  alternate  courses  of  headers  and 
stretchers  in  a stone  wall  would  he  both 
unsightly  and  absurd/’ 

On  another  point,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  our  author  has  the  following  re- 
marks ; — • 

u Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  half- 
brick thickness  of  brickwork  which  separates 
the  inside  of  a common  chimney-due  from  the 
inside  of  a building,  does  not  become  heated  to 
such  a degree  as  to  justify  the  slightest  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  timber  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  brickwork  ; but  it  is  so  difficult 
in  practice  to  secure  the  complete  filling-in 
with  mortar  of  the  various  parts  of  brickwork, 
that  prudence  dictates  thepropriety  ofrequiring 
the  surfaces  of  the  work,  both  inside  and  out- 
side any  chimney-due  within  a building,  to  be 
plastered  over,  to  stop  imperfect  joints,  and 
so  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  soot,  which  a 
spark  passing  up  the  due  will  enkindle,  and 
which,  being  enkindled,  will  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  building  through  a joist,  a tlooring- 
board,  or  a wooden  skirting,  which  may  abut 
upon,  or  lie  against,  the  unstopped  joint  to- 
wards the  inside  of  the  building.  Not  only, 
indeed,  are  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  often 
left  unstopped  with  mortar,  but  wooden  plugs 
are  driven  into  them,  and  often  quite  through 
into  the  chimney-dues,  to  afford  the  means  of 
fixing  the  wooden  skirtings;  and  these  are 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  means  of  communi- 
cating fire  from  the  due  to  the  skirtings,  and  so 
to  the  inside  of  the  building. 

* On  Saturday,  the  9th  October,  1847  (the 
newspapers  relate),  Broughton  Old  Hall,  near 
Manchester,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
damage  was  done  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,000/. 
The  fire  was  entirely  subdued  in  less  than  two 
hours,  after  destroying  a large  portion  of  the 
roof  and  of  the  cupola  over  the  south  front, 
besides  the  upper  part  of  the  grand  staircase. 
As  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  in  course  of 
receiving  embellishments,  they  also  suffered 
much  injury  both  from  fire  and  water.  The 
disaster  is  attributed  to  the  joiners  on  the 
previous  night  having  left  a very  hot  fire  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  which  had  ignited  some 
plugs,  the  ends  of  which,  in  one  direction, 
communicated  with  the  flues,  and,  in  the  other, 
with  the  skirting-boards  of  the  room  / ” 

More  attention  to  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  structures  in  the  metropolis,  on  the 
part  of  the  district-surveyors,  might  usefully 
be  called  for. 

A word  as  to  the  progress  of  the  measures 
for  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Buildings 
Act. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Lord  Morpeth 
to  consider  the  subject  have  held  several  meet- 
ings to  take  evidence,  and  are  now  about  to 
report.  The  constitution  of  the  offices  of  the 
Official  Referees  and  Registrar  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  animadversion,  and  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  remodelling  the  same  en- 
tirely, with  a view  to  render  the  administration 
of  the  law  more  speedy  and  economical  to  the 
public.  The  subject  of  “ special  supervision  ” 
has  also  been  considered,  and,  indeed,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  most  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  form  and  working  of  the  Act 
have  received  attention. 

We  are  satisfied  that  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  present  Act,  by  another  supplemental  Act, 
will  prove  a failure  ; and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  committee  will  not  fail  to  recommend 
Lord  Morpeth  to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  Bill 
in  preference  to  making  such  an  endeavour. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  MANCHESTER. 


TASTE  IN 
AND  1NK- 


In  a former  notico  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, we  mentioned  the  evidence  there 
afforded,  of  greatly  improved  taste  in  architec- 
ture. Notwithstanding  that  there  may  be 
sufficient  reason,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
for  the  charges  sometimes  made  against  its 
professors,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  record  a step  forward  in  their  capacity  tor 
artistic  perception,  betokening,  as  it  does  like- 
wise, the  growth  of  a new  desire  for  the  graces 
of  art,  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Architects, 
indeed,  are  much  what  the  world  makes  them, 
though  they  are  not  on  that  account  absolved 
from  all  care  for  public  tasie,  of  which  they  do 
not  sufficiently  feel  that  they  are  the  proper 


guardians. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  much  the  same 


change  in  taste  is  apparent,  as  at  other  places 
The  church  at  Hulrae,  by  Goodwin,  and  that 
at  Cheetham  Hill,  by  T.  W.  Atkinson,  were 
once  greatly  admired,  and  in  many  respects 
deservedly  so  ; but  they  have  not  the  orthodox 
length  of  chancel,  they  may  possibly  be  a little 
out  in  some  details,  and  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  old  churches,  therefore  their  archi- 
tects, who  designed  when  Gothic  architects 
were  few  and  of  questionable  ability,  would 
now  be  sneered  at  as  incompetent. — Individual 
labour  in  an  extensive  and  intricate  study,  like 
that  where  examples  of  buildings  and  details 
form  the  matter  of  research,  can  do  com- 
paratively little,  and  by  no  other  means  than 
that  assiduous  and  combined  labour,  with 
systematic  arrangement,  with  which  the  pursuit 
of  the  study  has  been  of  late  years  carried  on, 
could  the  present  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
style  have  been  gained.  In  the  circumstance 
of  such  a position,  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  have  the  advantage  of  their  predecessors ; 
but  in  proportion  to  those  advantages,  have 
they  availed  themselves  of  such  a position  ? 
have  they  become  better  artists?  The  answer 
should  not  be  doubtful.— Between  many  such 
churches  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  and 
some  later  works, 


of  old  examples.  Had  the  architects  consulted 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  illustrations  of  deco- 
rated windows,  instead  of  procuring  merely 
one  plate  from  his  “ Parallels,”  they  might, 
we  think,  have  produced  something  strikingly 
novel,  and  even  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spiritof  the  style  adopted, than  is  that  particular 
example  itself.  The  Selby  window  is  in  some 
parts  ungraceful,  and  even  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  decorated  tracery.  In  an  original 
work,  trifling  mistakes  may  be  excused,  but  it 
reflects  no  credit  upon  an  architect  to  copy 
them.  Modern  practice,  however,  teaches 
different,  and  the  greatest  possible  use  is  made 
of  old  examples,  whilst  the  least  possible  benefit 
to  art  results  from  them.  By  learning  from 
examples,  mistakes  may  be  avoided  ; by  copy- 
ing them,  their  faults  become  more  glaring  in 
the  transcript,  than  they  were  in  the  original. 

From  this  church  we  passed  to  a smaller 
edifice,  close  by,  erecting  for  the  Free  Kirk, 
and  which  we  think  sufficiently  important  to 
merit  particular  description.  Messrs.  T. ravis 
and  Mangnall  are  the  architects.  The  style 
upon  which  the  design  is  based,  is  Gothic  and 
perpendicular;  but  galleries  being  required, 
the  architects,  in  place  of  separating  the  nave 
and  aisles  by  the  ordinary  stone  piers  and 
arches,  have  substituted  ornamental  iron 
columns — bracketed  out  to  support  the  galle- 
ries— carrying  timber  arches,  above  which  is 
a range  of  wooden  dormers  in  what  may  be 
called  a low  clerestory,  also  of  wood.  From 
the  same  level  in  the  transverse  section, 
spring  the  arches  of  the  open-timbered  roof, 
so  that  the  interior,  with  great  novelty  of  de- 
sign, has  a picturesque  effect.  Externally,  tjie 
church  has  at  the  west,  a central  gable,  a 
smaller  gable  to  the  side  roof,  and  a tower  and 
spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  ridge  <jf 
the  side  roof  continues  for  but  a short  distance 


Chester  Cathedrae At  a meeting  of 

the  Archaeological  Institute  on  the  3rd  i"nst., 
Mr.  R,  Hussey  communicated  a plau  of  remains 
of  the  N^ia^J^^^^phester  Cathedral, 
brought'.’**1 1 rg^jl^tW^'recent  restorations. 


Mr.  11.  remarked,  that  the  usual  proportions  of 
the  earlier  Norman  structures  had  there  been 


observed,  and  that  the  eastern  apse  was  semi- 
circular. 'The  plan  also  illustrated  the  form 
ot  the  present  cathedral  of  Chester,  as  first  built, 
hut  subsequently  modified, 


“ that,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor 

keep,” 

the  calm  judgment  of  posterity  may  find  the 
difference  in  that  which  should  be  the  chief 
ingredient  in  design,  namely,  art.  If 
something  more  than  learning  in  mere  schools 
and  dates,  or  than  skill  in  manipulation, 
is  requisite  to  form  a painter  or  a sculptor, 
architecture  must  be  included  under  the  same 
category. 

Of  the  change  of  character  in  church  archi- 
tecture, thus  referred  to,  the  new  Catholic 
church  in  Chapel-street,  already  noticed  in,  this  i 
journal,  is  a remarkable  instance,  displaying 
knowledge  of  the  examples  at  Howden  and 
Selby,  from  which  it  has  been  adapted,  and 
great  beauty  of  detail.  It  is  a cross  church, 
with  centre  tower,  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire 
which  has  the  appearance  of  too  great  breadth 
at  the  base.  The  apex  is  terminated  by  a ball 
of  copper  gilt,  arid  a cross,  also  of  copper,  with 
a weathercock.  A turret  stair  on  the  north  side, 
has  a spire,  similarly  surmounted,  and  which 
is  covered  with  slate.  The  walls  are  entirely 
of  stone,  in  regular  courses,  hammer-dressed, 
and  are  to  be  plastered  internally.  The  length 
of  the  church  can  hardly  be  less  than  ISO  feet, 
having  four  bays,  or  arches,  in  the  length  of 
the  nave,  and  a like  number  in  the  choir. 
Other  dimensions,  according  to  our  measure- 
ments, were  : — 

Centre  to  centre  of  columns  in  the  length  of  the 
nave,  18  feet  6 inches. 

Thickness  of  each  column  in  the  nave,  3 feet. 

Thickness  of  each  column  supporting  the  spire, 
7 feet. 

Thickness  of  walls  of  aisles,  3 feet. 


from  the  gable  (we  think  about  10  feetV  and 
thence,  as  a “ lean  ” to  the  “ clerestory,”  cori- 


In  the  nave  there  is  a plain  collar-beam 
roof,  but,  in  the  choir,  springers  are  left  for  a 
future  groining.  In  the  nave  clerestory,  there 
is  a passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Figures  of  augels  will  be  carved  in  the  span- 
dril  spaces  in  the  choir.  The  capitals  have 
rich  foliage,  but  the  carving  is  not  so  success- 
ful as  might  have  been  desired.  The  west 
front,  adapted  from  that  at  Howden,  has  richly 
crocheted  pinnacles,  each  having  the  figure  of 
an  angel  as  a finial.  The  east  window,  nf  flow- 
ing tracery,  copied  from  the  example  at  Selby, 
may  be  considered  an  instauce  of  the  misuse 


taining  the  dormers  already  mentioned,  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  the  apex.  The  wlridpiy 
tracery  in  the  church  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  improved,  the  angles  of  the  spire  a little 
more  prononce,  and  the  labels  to  one  or  two 
arches,  better  ; but  the  details,  generally,  dis- 
play great  care  and  taste,  and  amongst  siieli 
portions  arc  the  crockets  to  the  label  of  the 
west  window,  the  iron  railing,  the  woodwork 
generally,  and  many  other  parts,  and  in  the 
schools  and  attached  buildings. 

The  principal  novelty  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  condemnation.  For  ourselves,  we 
notice  the  church,  because  it  shews  more  of 
real  design  than  hundreds  of  the  structures 
lately  erected  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  what 
are  called  correct  principles,  and  if  not  alto- 
gether what  might  be  wished,  by  no  meaps 
justifies  much  of  what  has  been  said  about  if. 
It  is  at  least  that  which  its  more  elaborate 
neighbour  is  not,  a foretaste  of  what  we  hope 
the  architecture  of  Euglaud  may  become,  an 
evidence  not  only  of  skill  in  drawing  and  ar- 
rangement, but  of  original  thought.  Indeed, 
difficult  as  we  confess  it  is,  to  lay  down  correct 
principles  for  criticism,  in  reference  to  tlm 
future  practice  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
we  are,  as  we  have  said,  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  the  art. 
Formerly  we  had  a version  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, in  which  were  distorted  outlines,  aufl 
other  deformities,  which  a slight  acquaintance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  would 
have  taught  us  to  avoid  ; but  whilst  we  have, 
gained  by  the  recent  improvement  in  archi- 
tectural knowledge,  we  have  gained  little  of 
what  ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  increased 
store  of  our  materials.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  always  necessarily  think  that  church  the 
best  piece  of  architecture,  in  which  there  is  no 
detail  that  can  be  found  fault  with,  nor  do.  we 
think  that  every  church  built  in  the  present 
century,  except  during  the  last  ten  years,  iriujt 
necessarily  be  not  worthy  of  examination,  l^qt 
such  has  become  the  opinion  of  the  day, 
appears  in  every  newspaper  article  in  wliicli,  a 
church  is  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  infects 
the  profession  of  architecture  itself : it  is  an 
opinion  which  we  lose  no  opportunity  of  era- 
dicating, fatal  as  it  is  to  the  high  standing  of 
the  pursuit  amorigst  kindred  arts  and  fields  of 
thought,  and  discreditable  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  architecture.  In  the 
discussion  respecting  the  particular  work  which 
has  called  forth  these  remarks,  we  were  as  little 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  defence  as  with  that 
of  attack ; the  same  feeling,  that  of  absolute 
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obedience  to  old  forms,  was  apparent  in  both. 
If  the  architect  of  a church  be  ignorant  of  the 
mediajval  styles,  then,  indeed,  he  may  deprecate 
criticism,  but  if  not,  and  he  have  produced  a 
design  in  which  original  thinking  is  manifest, 
let  him  boldly  meet  his  detractors,  and  he  will 
have  us  to  applaud  him  as  one  of  those  pioneers 
in  taste,  who,  notwithstanding  all  may  not  yet 
say  so,  we  believe  were  never  more  needed. 

Restoration  is  a different  matter,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  much  has  been  already  done 
in  that  way,  in  Manchester.  The  town  possesses 
a very  interesting  church,  formerly  collegiate, 
but  now  a cathedral.  Although  of  the  latest 
period  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  has  many 
beautiful  parts,  in  spite  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  stone  used  in  its  erection,  and  the  resto- 
rations to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  at  less 
favourable  periods  than  the  present.  Inter- 
nally, there  are  some  remarkably  fine  roofs, 
and  much  old  stallwork,  and  other  woodwork 
in  various  parts  of  the  building.  We  hope  all 
this  will  be  most  carefully  preserved  ; but  we 
regret  to  sec  that  the  central  portion  of  the 
doublerood-screen  is  tobe  removed.— Although 
we  have  used  the  word  “ restoration,”  conser- 
vation is  what  we  would,  in  a large  majority  of 
cases,  make  the  limit  of  operations  ; for,  to 
restoration,  as  carried  on  during  late  years,  we 
owe  much  positive  destruction  of  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  works.  It  can  never  be 
top  often  reiterated,  that  however  carefully  a 
restoration  may  have  been  conducted,  it  anni- 
hilates one  of  the  most  important  attributes 
of  the  original,  however  much  that  original 
may  have  become  broken  or  decayed.  The 
Restorations  at  the  cathedral  at  Manchester 
seem  to  be  on  a very  extensive  scale,  as  noticed 
in  a former  number,  and  include  not  only  poly- 
chromatic decoration,  but  a fresh  arrangement 
of  the  pulpit  and  fittings, rendering  the  building 
more  in  accordance  with  its  new  purpose. — . 
Chetham’s  College — a mo9t  interesting  build- 
ing, originally  built  about  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  but  which  has  many  later  additions — : 
nas  also  been  undergoing  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  architect,  of 
'Saddle  worth. — Amongst  new  works  spoken 
of  in  Manchester,  we  hear  of  considerable 
Alterations  in  the  market  in  Victoria-street, 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  a roof,  supported 
by  iron  columns,  at  an  expense  of  700/.  The 
ornamental  part  of  the  work  is  said  to  include 
pediments,  enriched  with  ornamental  accesso- 
ries in  terra-cotta.  Recently  it  has  been 
decided  to  excavate  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  storeage. 


V THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  COMPE- 
TITION-TENDERS. 

'"Sm, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  corre- 
spondent, “ A Surveyor,”  is  not  a'  true  expo- 
sitor of  the  feelings  and  opinions  either  of  the 
building  or  surveying  class.  From  my  own 
experience,  I apprehend  that  both  would  re- 
jfnidiate  his  statements  and  inferences,  though 
they  might  acknowledge  that  there  are  defebts 
in  the  present  system  of  competition-contracts 
'which  might  be  remedied  with  advantage  to 
The  employer  and  employed ; but  that  it  is  a 
System  which  is  “ a curse  to  the  country,”  and 
'Which requires  “ the  interposition  of  the'legisla- 
ture;”  that  “it  is  a drawback  to  everything 
that  is  just  and  honourable,”  and  “ pernicious 
"to  trade;”  are  assertions  which  the  facts  men 
‘tioned  by  “ A Surveyor”  will  not  warrant,  nor 
which  the  large  body  of  the  architectural,  pro- 
fessional, or  building  interest  in  general, 
will  maintain. 

A caustic  writer  might  be  tempted  to  make 
rsome  severe  remarks  on  the  standard  by  which 
“A  Surveyor  ” measures  the  consciences  of  the 
parties  in  his  anecdotes  about  young  “ wise- 
acre ” architects.  For  my  own  part,  I see 
nothing  in  either  case  but  a strict  and  consci- 
entious discharge  of  the  architect’s  duty  to  his 
employer.  But  I had  rather  occupy  your 
columns  with  a few  remarks  on  the  system 
Jof  competition  and  mode  of  obtaining  contracts 
now  adopted,  premising  that  I differ  in  toto 
•from  “A  Surveyor”  in  considering  competition 
of  itself  a banc.  I regard  it,  on  the  contrary, 
‘hot  only  in  the  building  business  but  in  all 
trades  and  professions,  if  fairly  and  honourably 
conducted,  as  a means  of  rising  in  the  world, 
and  a source  of  honour.  To  builders  it  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  : it  gives  beginners  a 
standing,  it  prevents  old  firms  carrying  away 
all  business,  and,  by  its  result,  creates  work. 


Builders  would  have  lost  many  a job  if  the 
employer  had  not  felt  a security  under  the- 
system  of  competition  contracts.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  complain  with  a maudlin  sentiment- 
ality of  the  system  ; it  is  now  too  strongly  en- 
grafted in  our  business-habits  to  be  given  up, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  afford  the  greatest 
facility  in  arranging  works,  great  despatch  in 
execution,  and  great  simplicity  and  rapidity  in 
closing  accounts. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  works  and  jobs  were 
scarce — when  wealth  and  the  appreciation  of 
art  were  limited  to  patrons — when  works  were 
entrusted  to  builders  who  acted  as  surveyors 
and  architects,  or  were  done  mutually  by 
tradesmen  under  the  emphatic  term  of  “ blood- 
work,” — when  surveyors  met  at  ten,  dined  at 
one  o’clock,  and  saw  double  afterwards — the 
system  of  measuring  flourished,  and  was  per- 
haps adapted  to  the  times;  but  those  days  are 
past  : this  machinery  for  the  valuation  of 
works  was  found  inefficient  when,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  improvements  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  extension  of  architectural 
knowledge,  called  the  building  interest  into 
incessant  activity.  Contracts  by  prices  were 
tried,  and  also  by  tenders  in  gross,  each  party 
making  his  own  estimate.  Both  failed  ; the 
former,  from  the  want  of  principle  and  the  un- 
certainty in  the  modes  of  measurement ; and 
the  latter,  from  the  enormous  expense  which 
it  entailed  upon  the  unsuccessful  building  com- 
petitors. 

The  present  system  of  tender  by  quantities 
was  then  adopted,  and  I see  no  reason  to  mis- 
trust its  efficacy,  if  it  is  fairly  and  honourably 
acted  upon  by  both  parties.  We  are  told  that 
no  wise  man  buildeth  a house  without  first 
setting  down  and  counting  the  cost  thereof; 
and  surely  a builder  is  capable  of  doing  this 
correctly,  and  guaranteeing  the  amount  by  con- 
tract. 

But  complaints  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
against  the  system  both  by  architects  and 
builders:  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  there  are 
defects  which  require  remedy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  connected 
with  it  is,  that  the  quantities  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  surveyors  of  experience  and  inte- 
grity. This  branch  has,  I fear,  been  often 
entrusted  to  incompetent  bands.  It  is  a trust 
of  responsibility,  and  demands  great  industry, 
steady  application,  minute  knowledge  of  the 
architectural  profession,  and  high  integrity  of 
character.  There  are  doubtless  many  gentle- 
men who  possess  these  requisites,  but  I cannot 
but  regret  with  your  correspondent,  that  the 
old  class  of  surveyors  of  this  description  is  not 
well  replaced  by  the  rising  generation.  It 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  profession  and 
the  building  interest  at  large,  if  a class  of  men 
were  to  educate  and  employ  themselves  solely 
in  this  pursuit.  The  Institute  has,  I fear,  com- 
mitted an  egregious  error  in  excluding  this 
class  from  a standing  in  the  profession  ; the 
mutual  intercourse  which  would  otherwise  have 
ensued  would  have  benefited  both  parties,  and 
have  given  this  class  a more  enlarged  standard 
for  estimating  the  importance  of  their  duties. 
But  I may,  perhaps,  be  met  with  the  objection, 
that  the  Institute  is  an  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  not  of  architecture. 

Another  defect  in  the  system  of  taking  out 
quantities  is  the  uncertainty  in  the  principle  of 
measurement  adopted  for  some  trades.  I would 
instance  joiners’  work,  but  especially  masons’ 
work.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  old  system  is 
most  erroneous,  particularly  when  applied  to 
Gothic  work.  I have  known  instances  in  which 
a practical  mason  has  asserted,  that  the  quantity 
of  labour  estimated  upon  the  quantity  of  stone 
given  has  been  impossible.  This  also  is  a case 
in  which  the  Institute  might  have  done  good 
service  to  the  profession,  by  collecting  informa- 
tion from  experienced  surveyors,  and,  by  a tho- 
rough digest  of  the  principles  of  mensuration, 
have  enforced  a system  for  the  general  guidance 
of  the  building  profession. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  tenders  is 
certainly  sometimes  astounding,  and  is  as  unsa- 
tisfactory to  the  architect  as  to  the  contractor; 
but  the  builders  must  here  decide  for  them- 
selves : the  value  of  the  work  is  a point  for 
their  sole  consideration.  That  fictitious  ten- 
ders have  been  delivered  I know,  from  sad 
experience,  to  be  true;  but  I have  never  nvet 
with  such  a swindling  transaction  as  your  cor- 
respondent relates,  and  must  believe,  from  the 
general  high  character  of  builders,  that  it  is 
an  exception  to  the  usual  course  of  business.  | 


The  architect,  however,  has  a simple  remedy 
against  such  combinations,  by  adopting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  system,  and 
placing  on  his  table  his  own  valuation  of  the 
quantities  in  a sealed  cover,  and  should  the 
lowest  tender  exceed  his  amount,  the  whole 
should  be  rejected. 

A question  has  arisen,  whether  the  extras 
and  omissions  should  be  taken  on  the  quanti- 
tities  ? I apprehend  this  should  never  be 
allowed,  as  it  alters  the  nature  of  a contract. 
Unintentional  errors,  even  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  will  occur,  especially  from  the 
short  time  usually  allowed  the  surveyor ; but 
these  errors  are  as  often  in  favour  of  the  builder 
as  against  him.  The  quantities  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  both  architect  and 
builder  before  signing  the  contract,  and  any 
error  should  then  be  rectified.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work,  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions should  alone  be  the  guide  for  settling 
claims  for  variations. 

I fear  I have  intruded  too  much  on  your 
columns.  My  object  has  been  to  shew  that 
the  present  system  is,  in  principle,  correct  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  reverting  to  the 
old,  uncertain,  and  extravagant  system  of  mea- 
sure and  value. 

T.  L. 


FEES  TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

In  the  case  of  “Bushellu.  Weiss, ”an  assistant 
engineer,  who  had  waited  for  twenty-two  days 
while  in  London  to  give  evidence  before  a 
Parliamentary  committee,  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  plans  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring for  a projected  company  which  * fell  to 
the  ground  by  reason  of  imperfection  in  the 
plans  and  sections,’ — the  plaintiff  demanded 
payment  at  the  rate  of  10/.  10s.  a-day  for  the 
twenty-two  days’  attendance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  engineer-in-chief  had  refused  to  give 
his  evidence,  and  that  he,  the  assistant,  had 
acted  as  engineer-in-chief  himself,  and  was 
entitled  to  10/.  10s.  a-day  whether,  for  giving 
his  evidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  plans  or 
for  merely  waiting  to  do  so. 

Colonel  Landmann,  the  engineer  of  the 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  stated  in 
evidence  that  10/.  10s.  a-day  was  most  certainly 
not  an  unreasonable  rate  of  remuneration  to 
the  plaintiff  for  his  services  as  a civil  engineer 
in  ‘ railway  days,’  though  at  other  times  the 
remuneration  would  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market. 

The  defendant,  a cutler,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
visional committee,  maintained  the  demand  to 
be  ‘ most  unconscionably  excessive,’  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  considered  that  ‘ nothing 
could  be  more  improper,  ungracious,  and  d<?% 
serving  of  reprobation  ’ than  such  a demand 
under  such  circumstances.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  for  85/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
51.  5s.  a-day  for  twenty-two  days. 

The  following,  we  may  here  add,  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  examination  of  Captain  W. 
Y olland,  R.E., before  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission  ; — “ At  what  rate  have  railway 
engineers  and  surveyors  obtained  copies  of  your 
plans  ? — Copies  of  plans  drawn  upon  the  G-incli 
scale  have  been  supplied  at  the  rate  of  10s. 
per  mile. — What  have  they  charged  to  the 
companies?  — We  have  memoranda  in  our 
office  stating  that  the  charges  made  to  com- 
panies have  varied  from  30/.  to  80/.  per  mile.” 


The  Necessity  kou  Communication 
between  Passengers  and  Guards  by  rail 
was  perhaps  more  clearly  proved  than  in  the 
recent  instance  of  the  burning  of  the  Countess 
of  Zetland’s  carriage,  about  four  miles  from 
Rugby,  while  her  ladyship  and  her  waiting- 
maid  were  seated  in  it.  A gentleman,  at- 
tracted by  the  screams  of  the  countess  and  her 
attendant,  and  by  the  smell  of  something  burn- 
ing, endeavoured  in  vain  to  convey  an  alarm 
to  the  guard  or  engine-driver.  He  then  opened 
the  door  of  his  carriage  and  scrambled  along 
the  sides  of  the  train  to  the  truck  on  which  her 
ladyship’s  carriage  was  placed,  and  found  her 
clinging  to  the  wheel  in  a terrible  state  of 
alarm.  The  lady’s-maid  had  fallen  off.  On 
the  train  arriving  at  Rugby,  an  engine  was  sent 
along  the  line  to  look  for  her.  She  had  fallen 
in  a9tate  of  insensibility  with  her  hands  across 
the  rails,  and  before  the  engine-driver  disco- 
vered her,  the  wheels  of  the  engine  cut  off  her 
hands  ! 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Exp.  E and  F. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FORM  OF  CAST-IRON  GIRDERS. 
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Exp.  I.— Scale,  2 1nches  to  1 Foot. 


E.vp.  II. 


Exp.  J. 


SECTION  AND  END. 


Exp.  K. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  TIIE  FORM  OF 
CAST-IRON  GIRDERS* 

We  continue  the  record  of  important  expe- 
riments on  the  relative  value  of  different  forms 
of  cast-iron  beams,  with  Mr.  G.  Cooper’s  own 
observations  upon  them. 

Experiments  E and  F demonstrate  the  values 
of  doubling;  and  trebling  the  quantities  of 
experiment  A ; but  they  are  weighted  reversely, 
viz.,  on  the  minor  instead  of  the  major  depth 
— experiment  E being  similar  to  experiment 
B reversed  ; bearing  about  25  per  cent,  only 
of  the  same.  Experiment  F,  also  similar  to 
experiment  C,  bearing  about  40  per  cent,  of  it: 
the  deflection  being  excessive,  averaging  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  respective  depths. 
Thus,  for  any  available  purpose,  they  exclude 
themselves  ; but,  in  connection  with  the  ver- 
tical web,  we  revert  to  experiment  D,  and 
it  is  then  the  accumulated  material  is  of 
value.  Experiment  II  is  a continuation  of  ex- 
periment C,  with  the  quantities  doubled  : the 
strength  in  comparison  therewith  is  decreased 
and  the  stiffness  increased,  and  the  same  ob- 
servations obviously  apply  wholly  to  this  expe- 
riment as  to  experiment  C,  shewing  it  to  be  a 
section  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  to 
be  used  only  when  a connection  can  be  made 
of  each  with  the  other,  as  more  clearly  seen 
by  the  following  experiment  I,  and  then  not  of 
the  double  breadth  ; the  positive  strength  of 
this  great  addition  of  material,  in  comparison 
with  four  times  experiment  A,  being  only  as 
3-8  to  2-64. 

Experiment  I is  a new  experiment,  inas- 
much as  a combination  of  two  is  made  of 
experiment  A,  the  two  being  made  into  one 
box-beam  by  transverse  ties,  the  whole  depth, 
at  each  end  ; and  two  intermediate  ditto  of 
three-fourths  the  depth.  Excluding  the  weight 
of  the  ties,  the  average  weight  of  the  several 
beams  experimented  upon  will  not  exceed  the 
double  of  those  of  experiment  A.  The  main 
advantage,  it  will  be  perceived,  gained  by  this 
connection,  consists  of  increased  stiffness, 
and  not  strength,  the  strength  being  no  ad- 
vance upon  either  experiments  B or  C,  as,  when 
the  weight  of  the  ties  is  deducted,  identity 
appears  to  exist  with  them.  In  looking  at  the 
simple  forms,  now  briefly  rehearsed,  and  in- 
terestingly made  more  evident  by  studying  the 
accompanying  papers  lettered  according  to 
the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  observed  that 
a near  equality  of  deflection  in  the  whole  exists 

* See  p.  593,  ante. 


according  to  the  equal  weights  even  to  the 
breaking  points,  and  that  in  the  whole  of  them 
no  indication  of  failure  is  given  by  the  beam 
previous  to  the  instant  of  actual  rupture. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
application  of  the  wrought  tension-rod  to  cast- 
iron  beams,  as  a means  of  deriving  therefrom 
an  increase  of  strength,  it  has  been  the  object, 
in  these  experiments,  to  apply  it  in  the  cheapest, 
readiest,  and  most  simple  way ; and  the  box- 
beam  experiments  I,  being  that  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  facilities,  as  well  as  having 
already  produced  a result  positive  to  itself  and 
comparative  with  experiments  A,  it  was  thereto 
applied  in  the  four  different  ways,  as  shewn  in 
the  various  experiments  lettered  J,  K,  L,  M. 

The  results  of  the  first  two  experiments 
marked  J and  K,  are  so  perfectly  identical  that 
they  may  be  taken  as  one; — first  proving,  that, 
whether  the  beam  be  trussed  from  one  or  from 
two  bearing  points,  neither  is  any  advantage 
gained  by  the  one,  nor  does  any  diminution  of 
strength  appertain  to  the  other.  The  real 
value  of  the  breaking  weight  appears  more 
than  that  of  the  beamuntrussed  (experiment  I), 
but,  upon  looking  at  experiments  J and  K, 
Nos.  8*  and  11,  it  is  there  seen  that  the  ratio  is 
raised  by  these  two  experiments,  the  one, 
No.  8*,  shewing  a reason  for  such  a strength 
by  an  increase  of  weight  of  ten  to  eleven 
ounces,  or  one-twelfth  of  its  own  weight;  in  the 
other,  No.  1 1 , the  cause  not  being  so  apparent. 
Excluding  the  weight  of  the  bolt  and  bearing 
saddles,  there  appears  to  be  wanting  entirely 
the  useful  strength  of  the  bolt.  No  benefit 
arises  therefrom,  excepting  when  fracture  has 
occurred  in  the  beam  ; for  when  the  load  has 
been  regularly  and  progressingly  laid  on,  and 
not  suffered  to  fall  at  fracturing,  the  bolt  sus- 
tains the  two  halves  of  the  fractured  beam 
from  falling.  This  was  invariably  the  case, 
saving  when,  at  the  points  of  failure,  the  load 
was  suffered  to  fall  with  the  broken  beam  onc- 
and-a-half  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  beam  ; in 
which  instances  the  holt  gave  way  at  the  nut, 
that  being  the  weakest  part,  the  thread  being 
cut  out  of  its  substance.  When  the  load  was 
suffered  to  descend  with  the  beam  at  fractur- 
ing, a distance  of  one-half  the  depth  of  the 
beam,  the  bolt  itself  remained  entire.  It  would 
appear  from  the  deflection  of  the  beam  remain- 
ing so  perfectly  identical  with  the  untrussed 
beams  (experiments  I),  that  no  stiffness,  or  in- 
deed any  action,  arises  from  the  bolt  in  con- 
nection with  the  beam,  it  remaining  inert,  or 
j at  most  yielding  to  the  weight  with  as  much 
I readiness  as  the  weight  is  applied,  being; 


superior  in  tenacity  to  the  material  to  which  it 
is  added,  yet  to  similar  weights  yielding  a 
greater  deflection, — leaving  the  load  the  more, 
the  more  it  is  accumulated.  The  diameter  df 
the  wrought-iron  tension-rod  used  in  these  expe- 
riments °was  *25  inches,  and,  if  brought  into 
proper  action,  ought  to  have  added  at  least 
two-third3  to  the  breaking  weights.  As  before 
observed,  the  diminished  deflection  both  of 
these  and  the  untrussed  beams  (experiment  T), 
over  the  loose  beams  (experiment  C),  appears 
to  arise  only  from  their  being  tied  into  one 
casting;  the  one  being  350,  the  other  about 
400,  or  about  one- thirteenth  to  one-fifteenth  or 
one-  sixteenth  of  their  depth.  The  beams  ex- 
perimented upon  under  the  letters  J and  K 
were  trussed  by  the  bolt,  within  the  line  of 
compression,  or  a horizontal  line  diawn 
through  the  centres  of  the  two  nuts  which  eon^ 
fined  its  ends,  would  fall  within  the  body  of 
the  beam  ; and  such  metal  above  and  in  a line 
with  it,  if  the  bolt  were  useful,  as  supposed, 
would  be  to  it  as  a thrust  or  compression  piece, 
until  the  deflection  of  the  beam  under  its  load 
brought  such  upper  edge  below  the  centre  of 
the  bolt,  which,  in  experiments  J and  K,  was 
not  the  case,  the  deflection  being  but  '1-9 
inches.  

E and  F.— Transverse  Strain  on  a simple  Rectan- 
gular Cast-iron  Beam,  weighted  horizontally. 

All  else  relating  to  it,  similar  to  last. 


E.— Double  Width  of  A. 

F.— Treble  Width  of  A. 

No.  16  Experiment. 
Weight  of  Beam,  112  oz. 

No.  17  Experiment. 
Weight  of  Beam,  1361  oz. 

Pressure 

Deflection 

Pressure 
in  ll>s. 

Deflection 
in  ins. 

220 

•172 

220 

*193 

289 

•222 

820 

352 

•267 

988 

•238 

412 

•307 

1072 

•260 

472 

•356 

1156 

•282 

532 

•433 

1240 

•312 

592 

•483 

1279 

•324 

•560-565 

1324 

•338 

709 

•620 

1363 

•354 

757 

•670* 

1399 

•364 

1405 

•378 

1444 

•391 

1483 

•442* 

Breaks  at  the  edge  of  the 
centre  bearing-piece  : and  gene- 
rally this  applies  to  the  whole  or 
these  experiments  to  II  inclu- 

This  beam  was  weighted  in 
the  precise  position  in  which  it 
was  east.  The  lower  face,  being 
cast  in  the  same  position  la 

the  whole  of  the  upper  surface, 
or  skiu,  appeared  unsound  or 

i honeycombed. 

THE  BUILDER 
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CU — Transverse  Strain  on  a simple  Rectangular 
Cast-iron  Beam,  treble  width  of  A weighted  verti- 
cally.— All  else  relating  to  it,  similar. 


* Broke. 

Exp.  18.— Very  sound. 

Exp.  19. — Cast  ou  the  flat : four  air  bubbles. 

Exp.  20.— This  beam  sustained  the  weight  1}  minutes  very  sound. 
Exp.  21—  Air  bubble  at  the  lower  edge;  diminishing  the  width 
l-5th  at  that  particular  spot. 

H. — Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Cast-iron  Beams,  each  double  the  width  of  A,  and 
placed  side  by  side,  same  as  C. 

All  else  relating  to  it,  similar. 


No.  22  Experiment. 
Weight  of  1 Beam,  1081  oz.  1 „ 
Weight  of  1 Beam,  104}  oz.  / S 


Pressure 

Deflection 

Pressure 

Deflection 

976 

•005 

3328 

•072 

1312 

•012 

3496 

•076 

1648 

•022 

3664 

•091 

1984 

•032 

3832 

•091* 

2320 

•042 

4000 

•094 

2656 

•052 

4168 

2992 

•062 

4336 

•101+ 

3160 

•068 

H*lhin“ ^ t,1C  16V°r  made  n°  diffcrcnce  frohi  the  previous  de- 
t Broke.— Unsound  casting  : in  one  a very  largo  air  bubble. 


I*  Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Beams,  cast  in  one  casting;  inch  apart,  con- 
nected by  cross-tie  pieces  at  each  end,  and  two 
intermediate,  dividing  its  length  into  three  equal 
divisions. 


No.  1 

Experiment 
Weight, 
130  02. 

No.  S 

Experiment 
Weight, 
126  02. 

No.  3 

Experiment 
Weight, 
ias  oz. 

No.  4 

Experiment 

Weight, 

I8uoz. 

Pres.  Deflee- 

Pres.  Deflee- 

in  lbs.  tioa. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tiou. 

220 

220 

220  -007 

220 

310 

352  -004 

310  -012 

313 

400  -002 

442  -0075 

403  -017 

403  -004 

484  -006 

535  -01 

493  -023 

493  -004 

574  -Oil 

613  -018 

580  -026 

625  -01 

664  -015 

694  -023 

673  -032 

703  -013 

751  -02 

787  -026 

760  -035 

784  -018 

848  -025 

877 

929  -03 

982 

928  -042 

964  -0275 

1016  -033 

1068  -032 

1012  *046 

1049  -033 

1139  -038 

1149  -033 

1105  -05 

1134  ’036 

1208  -042 

1233 

1183  -053 

1230  -042 

1380  -044 

1320  3 

1270  -058 

1302  -046 

1473  -05 

1413  a 

1348  -061 

+1380  -054 

1567  -055 

1548  | 

1426  -065 

1458  -056 

1639  -059 

1626  g 

1504  -068 

1537  -061 

1717  -063 

1711  •§ 

1591  -071 

1627  -066 

1810  -068 

1789  £ 

1684  -075 

1748  *073 

1888  -073 

1875  Z 

1771  -078 

1841  -078 

1981  -078 

1965  | 

1849  -082 

1930  -083 

2062  -084 

2049  1 

1954  -087 

2016  -09 

2140  -088 

2118  8 

2074  -093 

§2121  -093 

2205  *094  2190  S 

2196  -099 

2211  -098 

2271  -096,2259  *r 

2265  -103 

2291  -103 

2339  -1 

2337  “ 

2352  -107 

2369  T07 

2415  -1022423  g 

2424  -11 

2441  -111 

2481  T06  2492  £ 

2503  T13 

2510  -116 

2559  *11 

2561  „ 

2569  -116 

2576  -118 

2629  -115  2630  $ 

2635  -12 

2642  -122 

2715  -12 

2696  =8 

2701  f 

2705  * 

2778  -126  2762 

2844  Y28  2830  S 

2907  T28 

2896  * 

2970  * 

No.  IS 
Experiment 
Weight, 
158  oz. 

No.  10 

Experiment 
Weight, 
160  oz. 

No.  20 

Exp'-rim.  ni. 

Weight, 
161}  oz. 

No.  31. 
Experiment 
might, 

Pres.  Deflee- 

Pres.  Deflee- 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  Ilia  tion. 

in  lbs.  tioa 

820  *029 

820  -035 

820  -042 

820  -040 

988  -038 

988  -041 

988  -046 

988  -047 

1156  -043 

1156  -046 

1156  -053 

1156  -053 

1324  -052 

1324  -053 

1324  -059 

1324  -058 

1492  -058 

L492  -061 

1492  -067 

1492  -063 

1660  -OGG 

1660  -066 

1660  -072 

1660  -069 

1828  -074 

1828  -072 

1828  -078 

1828  -076 

1996  *081 

1996  -081 

1996  -084 

1996  -083 

2164  -088  .2164  -086 

2164  -092 

2164  -09 

2332  -094 

2332  -091 

2332  -097 

2332  -097 

2500  -101 

2500  -097 

2500  -102 

2500  -104 

2688  -109 

2688  -105 

2688  T08 

2688  -112 

2812  -115  (2812  -109 

2812  T 12 

2812  -118 

2956  -12  295G  -114 

2956  -117 

2956  -124 

3100  -125  *3094  -119 

3094  -121 

3094  -132* 

3238  -13  3232  -124 

3232  -126 

3364  -135  3358  -129 

3358  -13 

3490  -139  '3484  -134* 

3484  -134 

3616  -145  3610 

3610  -138 

3736 

3736  T41* 

J. — Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Beams  cast  in  one  casting,  connected  by  cross 
ties,  &c.,  same  as  Experiment  I.,  but  trussed  as 
per  sketch  annexed,  or  the  Direct  Truss. 


No.  5. 

No.  6 

Experiment 
Wt  130  oz. 

Experiment 
Wt  138  oz. 

Experiment 
Wt  137  oz. 

Is 

a. 

ISJ 

Experiment 
Wt.  148  oz. 

Pro  a Dcf. 

Pres 

Pres.  Def. 

inlbainins 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs.  in  ins 

inlbs.  in  ins. 

in  lbs.  in  ins. 

220 

220 

■005 

220 

220 

•01 

220  ‘005 

352  ‘005 

310 

•OOE 

310  -001 

310 

•012 

313  '007 

436  -01 

403 

•012 

403  -0015 

400 

•017 

393  -012 

529  '014 

493 

•015 

484  -0025 

490 

•024 

486  -016 

622  -0175 

583 

•018 

579  -021 

712  -0225 

676 

•022 

601  -009 

667 

•032 

653  -025 

796  '027 

763 

•026 

748  -012 

760 

•035 

735  -029 

881  '031 

850 

•03 

827  '016 

847 

•036 

822  '033 

987  '032 

937 

•033 

905  '021 

934 

•012 

909  "037 

1065  -032 

1024 

•037 

984  -024 

1027 

999  'Oil 

1155  '032 

1108 

•04 

1007  '029 

1117 

•051 

1086  -0 1.5 

1242  '032 

1186 

•042 

1085  -033 

1207 

'055 

1166  ’048 

1322  '032 

1262 

'046 

1176  '037 

1285 

•059 

1252  ‘052 

1407  '038 

1345 

•05 

1268  '041 

1363 

•063 

1330f  ‘056 

1484  -038 

1417 

•053 

1373  '045 

1441 

'067 

1556 

1513 

•056 

1460  '049 

1529 

1497  -064 

1625  ^ 

1600 

•059 

1553  '053 

1615 

■073 

1520  {'068 

1705  § 

1/05 

•063 

1640  '057 

1/08 

•076 

1604  '072 

1/92  -£ 

1783 

•067 

171 8 -062 

1830 

•08 

1690  ‘074 

1882  = 

1903 

•06q 

1796  -064 

1949 

•082 

i960  g 

2026 

.073 

IStii  -068 

2069 

•087 

I867  -082 

2104 

•074 

1952  -071 

2189 

1957  '084 

2127  0 

2197 

•08 

2042  -075 

2225 

■093 

2020  ‘086 

2220 

2283 

•084 

2165  -08 

2324 

2086  -089 

2325 

2361 

•087 

2234  '083 

2402 

•098 

2109  -095 

2403  J~ 

2430 

2304  -086 

2468 

2181  '098 

2469  ^ 

2499 

•063 

2373  -068 

2534 

■103 

2259  *102 

2538* 

2565 

■096 

2449  -091 

2600 

•107 

2329  ‘105 

2604  ti 

2635 

•098 

2515  -094 

2705 

•112 

2673  3 

2701 

•102 

2581  '090 

•114 

2461  '111 

2745  8 

2767 

•105 

2649  '099 

2837 

•117 

2536  * 1 16 

2836 

•108 

2715  -102 

2921 

•121 

2602  -118 

2991  g 

2905 

■11 

2781  '104 

2984 

•124 

2668  *121 

3071  s 

2971  Broke 

2847  Broke 

3053 

•127 

3140 

and  not  the 

3129 

•13 

2806  '127 

Broke. 

bolt. 

3195 

•134 

2872  -129 

3002  '136 

3068  Broke 

■139 

When  nil 

the  needle 
stood  at  22. 

+ Unloaded  to  springing. 

T Remained  a quarter  or  an  hour. 


K. — Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Beams,  cast  in  one  casting,  1J  inch  apart, 
connected  by  cross  ties,  See.,  same  as  Experi- 
ment I,  but  trussed  as  per  sketch  annexed,  or  from 
two  points. 

The  strain  taken  within  the  line  of  compression  ; 
the  pressure  applied  in  the  aame  way,  &c.  ; 
bearings  similar. 


No.  9 

Experiment 
Weight,  13#  oz. 

No.  10 
Experiment. 
Weight,  132  or. 

No.  11 

Experiment 
Weight,  13#  oz. 

Pressure 
in  lbs. 

Deflee- 

Pressure 
in  lbs. 

Deflee- 

Pressure  Deflec- 
in  lba  tion. 

*220 

•01 

220 

•012 

220 

•01 

313 

•015 

313 

•018 

313 

•013 

403 

•018 

403 

•021 

403 

•017 

490 

•021 

493 

•028 

493 

•022 

567 

•025 

598 

•033 

580 

•025 

657 

•028 

691 

•037 

673 

•028 

744 

•032 

£781 

•04 

760 

•031 

f834 

•035 

874 

•044 

847 

•035 

924 

•038 

961 

•048 

934 

•038 

1014 

•042 

§1048 

•052 

1054 

*043 

1119 

•045 

1135 

■055 

1 1 74 

•048 

1197 

•048 

1222 

•059 

1267 

•052 

1317 

•053 

1309 

•062 

1372 

•056 

1437 

•056 

1396 

•065 

1450 

•057 

1509 

•06 

1480 

•068 

1522 

•06 

1002 

•063 

1561 

•072 

1594 

•0G3 

1677 

•067 

1642 

•075 

1684 

•067 

1764 

•068 

1720 

•078 

1771 

•07 

1842 

•073 

1798 

•083 

1858 

•072 

1926 

•077 

1876 

•086 

1942 

•076 

2004 

•08 

1954 

•09 

2023 

•081 

2082 

•084 

2026 

•093 

2101 

•085 

2166 

•088 

2146 

•099 

2179 

•088 

2247 

•093 

2229 

•104 

2257 

•092 

2325 

•097 

2301 

•108 

2338 

■097 

2394 

•1 

2370 

T12 

2409 

•1 

2472 

•104 

2139 

•113 

2497 

•104 

2538 

•107 

2520 

•118 

2563 

•107 

2604 

•11 

2586 

T21 

2629 

•11 

2670 

•114 

2655 

•123 

2695 

•114 

2736 

■117 

2725 

•127 

2761 

•117 

2802 

•119 

2791  Broke. 

2827 

•12 

2868 

Broke. 

2893 

2959 

3025 

3091 

3154 

•123 

•125 

•128 

*132 

T35 

“ When  all  released  oil'  except  th  e lever 
and  scale,  the  tension  bolt  holding  up  the 
broken  beam,  the  deflector  shaved  02!). 

t When  the  scale  was  unloaded  to  this 
point,  the  lever  was  free  from  the  prop  on 
which  it  fell,  after  fracture  of  the  beam, 
and  tlio  deflector  shewed  ’43. 

1 Bolt  carried  after  fracture. 

Left  for  ten  minutes.  The  lover  at 
fracture  fell  only  1 inch,  not  breaking  the 
bolt.  When  all  unloaded,  tho  bolt  sus- 
tained a deflection  of  '238. 

3217 

3283 

3319 

3415 

•138 

T4 

•143 

Broke. 

Drury-lane. 


George  B.  Cooper. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL  AND  THE 
SHOWMAN. 

“Art  gives  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares ; furnishing  objoots  by 

the  contemplation  of  whioh  we  are  taught  and  exalted,  and  so 

are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  Is 

Goodness.” 

Sir, — It  was  with  a mind  fully  cogitating  on 
the  sentiment  which  I have  just  quoted,  and 
to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  The 
Builder  of  the  6th  ult.,  that  I approached  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster  ; and,  as  I stood 
before  the  glorious  pile,  first  observing  the 
grandeur  of  the  mass,  and  then  attending  to 
the  exquisite  finish  of  each  shapely  stone, — 
finish  surpassed  only  by  Nature,  the  “mistress 
of  the  art,” — it  seemed  to  me  more  like  an 
efflorescence  of  the  natural  rock  than  any  em- 
bodiment of  man’s  imagination.  “ Yes,”  1* ex- 
claimed, “ art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  be 
known  by  no  other  means.”  These  words  were 
still  upon  my  lips,  and  I stood  within  the  build- 
ing, and  even  then  the  pealing  anthem  seemed 
to  say  the  same,  and  with  a voice  well  worthy 
such  a building. 

But,  sir,  let  me  call  your  attention  from  the 
cathedral  to  its  officers,  the  verger  and  his 
sub-official,  and  to  inform  you— if,  indeed  you 
are  not  too  well  aware — what  kind  of  reception 
you  are  to  expect  when  you  next  make  a pil- 
grimage to  Lincoln  Cathedral.  After  the  morn- 
ing service,  and  while  several  persons  as  well 
as  myself  were  lingering  in  the  nave,  a large 
man,  whose  black  dress  and  red  face  proclaimed 
his  official  character,  inquired  of  me,  “ Do  you 
wish  to  see  the  cathedral  ?” — to  which  I re- 
plied, “No;  I have  not  time  at  present.”  In 
a few  minutes  he  returned  and  told  me  he 
wished  to  lock  the  doors,  and  that  I must  go 
away ; and,  on  my  quietly  telling  him  there 
were  still  many  people  in  the  cathedral,  and 
that  he  could  not  lock  them  in,  he  said, — “ You 
must  not  tell  me  my  business,  sir ; I am  doing 
my  duty.” 

On  the  next  day  I repeated  my  visit,  and 
after  service  the  verger  found  a party  ofvisitors, 
upon  whom  he  forced  his  services  as  showman 
of  the  cathedral.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busy  I 
hoped  quietly  to  enjoy  the  use  of  my  sight, 
without  the  interposition  of  him  whose  very 
proximity  seemed  to  destroy  my  pleasure  ; but, 
no  sooner  had  I commenced  a serious  exa- 
mination, casting  ofF  the  awe  and  distraction 
of  such  a multiplicity  of  images,  than  a beauti- 
fully-imagined piece  of  foliage  required  my 
sketch-book  ; and,  so  busy  was  I in  my  occu- 
pation, that  I heard  not  the  verger’s  approach- 
ing footstep,  till  he  stood  suddenly  before  me. 
“ Do  you  belong  to  this  party,  sir  ?”  “ No.” — 
“How  did  you  get  in,  sir?”  “I  shall  not 
answer.” — “ Have  you  permission  to  sketch, 
sir?”  “No.”  “ Then  I cannot  allow  it;  I 

must  do  my  duty.” 

Truly,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  a rotten  state  of 
things,  and  the  people  of  England  are  wrong 
in  thinking  that  exclusive  dealing  has  become 
matter  of  history,  or  that  “ the  insolence  of 
office  ” is  a tale  of  bygone  days.  It  may  be 
that  I feel  too  strongly  on  the  subject,  from 
the  unexpectedness  with  which  it  assailed  me, 
having  been  introduced  to  no  English  cathe- 
dral before,  except  through  the  pages  of  Brit- 
ton and  Pugin,  and  having  seen  nothing  of  the 
matter  there ; and  as  Sterne  would  have  told 
you,  “they  manage  these  things  better  in 
France.” 

Are  the  people  careless  of  being  denuded 
of  their  birthright?  Do  they  not  know  that 
they  have  but  to  ask  and  receive?  Is  it  too 
much  to  require  a free  inspection  for  all  classes 
of  monuments  left  to  them  by  their  ancestors? 
I hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  insert  the 
above  plain  narration,  and  the  questions  which 
seem  honestly  to  arise  from  it;  for  I think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  if  reform  ever  was 
needed,  it  is  needed  here;  and  I should  rejoice 
if  the  possessors  of  our  high  Protestant  places 
would  but  emulate  a tithe  of  the  liberality 
which  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  lately  exhibited  ; 
•ve  should  then  have  no  further  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  serviceable  to  state  that  be- 
fore I left  Lincoln  I restored  the  verner’s 
equanimity  by  permitting  him  to  “ show”  the 
cathedral,  and  by  purchasing  of  him  a few 
plaster  casts  which  he  keeps  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  have  not  “ permission  to 
sketch,”  and  yet  who  wish  to  preserve  a me- 
mento of  the  cathedral. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 


Dec.  7,  1847. 


An  Amateur. 


the  builder 


NEW  ROMAN  CAfHOLIC  CHURCH,  SURBITON,  SURREY. 

Mr.  CHARLES  PARKER,  Architect. 


NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AT  j 
SURBITON,  SURREY. 

Tins  church,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thames,  near  the  populous  town 
of  Kingston,  is  built  of  Bath  stone  ; it  con- 
sists of  a western  tower,  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  a chancel,  with  tribune  and 
sacristies. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  tower,  as  shewn  in 
the  engraving.  In  the  arch  above  the  door, 
there  appears  the  Greek  form  or  monogram 
of  the  cross,  as  sculptured  on  sarcophaguses 
of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  The  plan  of 
the  tower  is  square  ; it  measures  16  feet  at  its 
base,  and  the  whole  height,  including  the  cross, 
is  78  feet.  A cast-iron  screen  runs  across  the 


inner  part,  and  forms  the  entrance  porch.  On 
each  side  of  the  inner  doorway  are  stoups,  the  I 
bowl  and  shaft  made  of  Italian  marble.  In  : 
one  corner  there  is  a small  staircase,  reaching 
to  the  organ  loft,  which  is  open  to  the  nave, 
as  high  as  the  clock  chamber.  From  this 
there  is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  belfry,  where, 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  the  clock 
strikes  the  angulus  bell  at  the  proper  hours. 

The  nave  consists  of  three  compartments; 
the  length  is  45  feet,  the  height  43  feet,  and 
the  width,  including  the  aisles,  44  feet.  The 
pedestals,  pillars,  and  entablatures  supporting 
the  arches,  are  of  Portland  stone ; over  each 
arch  there  are  windows  of  three  lights,  forming 
a clerestory.  The  roofs,  framed  with  beams 
and  rafters,  are  open  to  the  ceiling  ; each  prin- 


cipal rests  upon  a moulded  and  enriched  cor- 
bel ; all  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  made 
from  a model  obtained  from  Florence.  The 
eastern  gable  rises  considerably  above  the 
chancel,  and  supports  a belfry  for  the  sanctus 
bell.  The  floor  is  laid  with  red  and  white 
hexagonal  tiles  ; the  benches  are  low  and  open; 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  coloured  mono- 
grams, as  found  in  the  catacombs  of  the  first 
Christians.  At  the  western  end  of  the  north 
aisle  the  font  is  fixed  ; the  bowl  and  shaft  are 
of  Italian  marble  ; the  cover  is  of  oak,  framed 
in  four  compartments. 

The  chancel,  raised  one  step  above  the  or- 
dinary level  of  the  church,  and  separated  by  a 
wrought-iron  railing,  is  22  feet  in  length,  and 
the  same  width  as  the  nave ; the  height  is  37 
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feet ; the  roof  is  open  to  the  ceiling,  as  before 
described.  On  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides  there  are  windows,  each  composed  of 
three  lights  ; in  these  openings  coloured  glass 
will  be  inserted.  The  wall  immediately  over 
the  east  window  is  enriched  by  a gilt  cross. 
The  pavement,  three  steps,  and  platform,  are 
laid  with  Sicilian  marble  ; the  altar  and  taber- 
nacle, both  free  from  the  wall,  are  of  the  same 
material ; the  altar  is  enriched  with  festoons 
of  flowers,  sculptured  in  Italy;  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  is  an  ancient  carved  oak  panel, 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  century;  it  repre- 
sents the  crucifixion,  and  is  a work  of  great 
interest.  The  sedilia  are  of  oak,  with  carvings 
on  the  backs  of  the  seats.  The  pulpit  adjoins 
the  sanctuary,  and  is  placed  round  the  last 
column  of  the  nave;  it  is  octagonal  in  plan 
and  of  Sicilian  marble.  The  tribune  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chancel  by  an  open  screen.  The 
vault  for  the  founder  is  under  the  sanctuary. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  sacristies,  there  is  a residence 
for  the  priest,  attached  to  which  is  a sufficient 
piece  of  ground  for  a garden.  On  the  south 
side  there  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with 
separate  play-grounds.  At  the  east  end  the 
cemetery  is  placed,  in  the  centre  of  which  an 
iron  cross  is  erected. 

The  church  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Raphael,  the  present  member  for  St.  Al- 
bans, who  has  given  the  ground,  and  at  his 
sole  charge  erected  and  endowed  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Parker,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  John  Dickson. 


VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  see,  in  the  last  number 
but  one  of  The  Builder,  a suggestion  of 
your  correspondent  “ A.”  for  the  ventilation 
of  apartments  in  a simple  and  inexpensive 
manner.  I have  often  thought  how  easily  a 
similar  plan,  and  nearly  as  economical,  might 
be  adopted  in  all  new-built  dwelling-houses, 
were  the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  more 
felt  by  those  engaged  in  building  occupations. 
The  plan  I would  suggest  is,  to  carry  up  in 
the  brick  or  stonework  of  the  chimney-breast 
of  each  room,  a common  earthen  pipe  of  about 
1 or  2 inches  diameter,  commencing  it 
above  the  fireplace,  in  any  position,  so  as  to 
be  within  4J  inches  of  the  flue  of  such  fire- 
place. Into  each  of  these  pipes,  on  a level  with 
the  joist  above  the  ceiling,  I would  intro- 
duce one  made  of  zinc  or  tin,  continuing  the 
same  along  the  joist  to  a funnel  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
posed by  your  correspondent  “A.”  The 
earthen  pipes  from  each  room,  on  working  up 
the  chimney  stack,  might  be  brought  together 
between  the  flues  and  carried  to  the  top  with 
them.  It  will  be  evident  these  will  become 
heated  sufficient  to'cause  a current  and  draw  off 
the  foul  air  from  the  rooms.  The  additional 
width  required  to  the  chimney  for  the  purpose 
would  be  but  of  trifling  cost  compared  with  the 
benefit  derived.  The  earthen  pipes  also  can 
be  obtained  at  about  one  penny  per  foot  run, 
as  those  made  for  agricultural  purposes  will 
answer  as  well  as  more  expensive  ones. — P. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  A.  BRANDON. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  11th  inst.,  occurred  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Brandon,  a young  archi- 
tect of  much  promise, at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six.  The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  profession,  in  conjunction  with  his 
elder  brother,  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  had  oc- 
casioned the  commencement  of  a practice 
which  must  have  become  extensive,  particu- 
larly in  the  branch  of  English  church  archi- 
tecture. The  loss  is  felt  by  his  professional 
acquaintances  withincreasedsorrow.on  account 
of  his  personal  conduct  as  a gentleman.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  speak  the  most  highly  of 
hicu-  Most  of  our  readers  have  a knowledge  of 
the  valuable  works  produced  by  the  Messrs. 
Brandon — “ The  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture,” “Parish  Churches,”  &c. — and  will  grieve 
with  us  in  hearing  of  this  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  indeed 
in  death.  Let  us  each  humbly  strive  to  fit 
ourselves  for  the  coming  time. 


CARVED  PEW-END,  WENDEN  CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

The  old  church  at  Wenden,  whence  the 
carved  pulpit  already  engraved  in  No.  248 
of  our  journal  was  obtained,  contains  the  sub- 
joined curious  example  of  grotesque  ornament, 
which  forms  the  corner  post  of  the  old  pews 
that  fill  the  chancel.  This  post  is  a solid 
beam  of  oak,  measuring  six  inches  on  each  face, 
and  the  animal  on  the  summit  is  cut  from  the 
solid  wood.  It  appears  to  represent  a hyasna, 
who  is  grinning  at  his  face  reflected  in  the 
mirror  at  his  feet.  It  is  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  internal  church  decoration  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  opposite  corner  of  the 
pew  has  had  a similar  ornament,  but  that  has 
disappeared. 


TIIE  IRON  TRADE. 


How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! The  position 
of  those  ‘ great  masters,’  who  were  carrying 
all  before  them  this  time  last  year,  is  declared 
by  one  of  their  own  most  stanch  upholders,  to 
present  ‘a  deplorable  reverse  of  the  activity 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years. 
Twelve  months  ago  every  work  was  in  opera- 
tion, workmen  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  orders 
superabundant — specifications  almost  preced- 
ing them — and  no  suspicions  crossing  the 
mind,  of  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  meeting 
liabilities.  Now,  we  find  confidence  at  the 
lowest  possible  ebb,  a palpable  stagnation  of 
business,  and  instead  of  orders  and  specifica- 
tions—countermands  and  complaints.  Qua- 
lity not  suitable — sizes  not  exact — delivery  not 
punctual — quantity  exceeded  — or,  where  no 
excuse  presents  itself,  an  unblushing  avowal 
of  inability  to  pay — form  the  burthen  of  each 
succeeding  post ; while  week  after  week  works 
are  partially  closed  or  brought  to  an  absolute 
stand-still.  Many  new  works,  also,  and  addi- 
tional erections,  with  avast  amount  of  machi- 
nery, have  been  prepared,  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  their  now  being  brought  into  ope- 
ration.’ 

During  the  past  month,  says  an  influential 
broker  connected  with  the  trade,  ‘ the  iron  mar- 
ket has  undergone  a further  depression,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  railway  works,  and 
the  continued  pressure  in  the  money  market. 
This  trade,  which  for  two  or  three  years  past 
has  been  highly  prosperous,  is  now  about  to 
undergo  a change  evidently  for  the  worse. 
Some  large  makers  have  already  suspended 
payment,  throwing  a great  number  of  men  out 


of  employment;  and  rumours  are  rife,  that  un- 
less the  trade  is  better  supported,  much  mis- 
chief may  take  place  both  in  Staffordshire  and 
at  Glasgow.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  iron 
has  greatly  decreased,  while  the  stocks  are 
accumulating.  In  some  degree  to  meet  the 
case,  iron  masters  are  making  arrangements 
to  lessen  the  make,  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen.  A sale  of  2,000  tons  of 
rail  made  within  the  last  week,  is  said  to  have 
realized  a price  equivalent  to  not  more  than  "]L 
per  ton  in  Wales.  Scotch  pig-iron  is  gradu- 
ally declining;  and  so  low  as  47s.  Gd.  to  48s. 
per  ton,  cash,  for  mixed  numbers  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  holders  in  Scotland.’ 

The  iron-stone  miners  of  South  Staffordshire* 
says  a still  more  recent  authority,  ‘ as  well  as 
the  furnace  men  engaged  in  several  large  firms 
around  Dudley,  received  notice  on  Saturday 
night  last  of  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
the  amount  of  their  wages.  Short  time  is  being 
generally  adopted,  and  many  iron-masters  have 
determined  to  suspend  operations  altogether 
for  the  present.  A meeting  of  iron-masters 
was  held  at  Wolverhampton  on  Wednesday, 
when  a resolution  similar  to  the  above  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  so  that  the  reduction 
of  wages  will  become  general  throughout 
South  Staffordshire.’ 


St.  Mark’s  Church,  Wolverhampton  : 
Mad  Builders. — We  have  been  favoured 
with  the  amount  of  tenders  for  erecting  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  opened  last  Saturday;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Orford,  architect: — 

Higham  and  Son «£7,491  2 9 

Clarke 5,290  1 8 

Robinson  (accepted)  ....  4,850  0-  0 1 ! - 

Repeal  of  the  Window-Tax.  — The 
delegates  appointed  by  all  the  metropolitan 
parishes  met  on  Friday  in  last  week  to  con- 
sider the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for 
enforcing  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  window-tax, 
without  which  they  have  themselves  declared 
any  measure  of  sanitary  reform  an  absurdity.” 
Lord  Duncan  pledged  himself  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  the  House,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no  measure  of 
sanitary  reform  can  be  effective  or  useful  un- 
less accompanied  by  a repeal  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious and  unhealthy  impost  of  the  window 
duties.”  Meetings  should  be  called  in  every 
parish  to  consider  this  subject,  and  to  exhibit 
the  feeling  which  prevails. 
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LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS  ON  THE 
GAS  MOVEMENT. 

While  adverting,  briefly  for  the  present, 
to  a recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Wright’s,  in  the 
Westminster  Mechanics’  Institution,  we  may 
just  instance  the  evidence  which  the  ‘Progress 
at  Slough,’  detailed  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
affords  of  the  power  which  lecturers  possess  of 
forwarding  any  great  movement  of  so  popular 
and  universal  an  interest  as  the  gas  movement 
is,  and  more  particularly  will  be.  The  hint, 
we  are  assured,  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
so  intelligent,  nay,  talented,  and  laborious  a 
class  of  men  as'  we  know  professional  lec- 
turers to  be.  We  do  believe  that  a fairer, 
a wider,  a more  fruitful  subject-field  than 
this  for  popular  lecturing  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  at  this  moment,  probably 
does  not  exisl.  It  is  a subject  which, 

directly  and  sensitively,  affects  the  pockets 
and  the  comforts  of  the  million,  and  these  are 
ever  the  lecturer’s  surest  stronghold  and  stay. 
The  lecture  of  Mr.  Wright,  however,  did  not 
so  much  relate  to  the  economics  or  statistics 
of  gas  as  to  its  history,  and,  indeed,  the  his- 
tory of  artificial  light  in  general.  Any 
portions  of  it  for  which  we  may  find  room 
in  The  Builder,  will  be  most  appropriately 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  domestic  uses  of  gas. 

A literal  multitude,  it  appears,  of  gas  con- 
sumers, would-be  gas  consumers,  and  others 
interested,  flocked  to  the  Southwark  Literary 
Institution,  Borough-road,  on  Friday  evening 
of  last  week, in  prompt  response  to  the  advertise- 
ment announcing  a public  meeting  on  the  ‘ gas 
movement.’  ‘ The  matter,’  observes  the  Morn- 
ing Advertiser,  ‘ seemed  to  excite  very  lively 
and  general  interest,  as,  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  taking  the  chair,  the  large  theatre 
of  the  Institution  was  nearly  filled,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  became  inconveniently 
crowded,  hundreds  being  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance.’ 

As  we  were  not  present,  we  cannot  say 
much  about  the  evidence  and  arguments 
adduced,  but  we  perceive  from  the  reports  in 
the  Times,  Post,  Advertiser,  & c.,  that  they 
were  mainly  our  own,  and  the  respectability 
and  importance  of  the  meeting  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  presence  of  an  M.P.,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, as  their  chairman.  Mr.  Thwaites  is  said 
to  have  ‘ entered  [we  here  quote  chiefly  from 
the  condensed  report  in  the  Times ] into  a long 
and  able  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
gas.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Yorkshire  being  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  3£d.  per  1,000  eubicfeet,  and 
to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  very  large  manu- 
facturing towns  the  price  did  not  exceed  4s.  to 
4s.  6d.  The  gas  companies  had  consented  to 
lower  their  charges  from  8s.  to  Js.  per  1,000 
feet;  but  that  was  not  enough,  for  the  same 
gas  that  they  were  to  pay  7s.  for,  and  for  which 
they  at  present  paid  8s.,  was  supplied  at  Green- 
wich by  the  same  company  at  6s.,  and  to  all 
the  railways  and  other  largo  consumers  at 
5s.  Gd.  per  1,000  feet.  All  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town  was  supplied  at  6s.,  and  why  were 
they  to  pay  more  ? At  the  Wakefield  House 
of  Correction  all  the  gas  consumed  was  manu- 
factured by  the  prisoners,  and  the  cost  of  it 
was  ouly  5R1.  per  1,000  feet.*  These  were 
surely  facts  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to 
have  their  gas  supplied  at  6s.,  or  to  form  a 
consumers’  company  themselves.’  The  gas 


* It  has  been  publicly  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  that 
in  our  original  notice  of  this  * secret  of  the  gas-house,’  we  made  * no 
allowance ' for  salaries  and  wages,  rent,  tear  and  wear  of  appara  tus, 
fuel  under  the  retorts,  capital  invested,  So.  ; and  we  are  flippantly 
asked  • why  ’ we  * omitted  to  refer  to  them?’  We  did  not  omit  to 
refer  to  them  : we  expressly  alluded  to  them.  * To  be  sure,’  we 
remarked,  ’that  is  exclusive  of  servants’  wages,  and  even,  in  all 
probability,  of  interest  on  outlay  for  apparatus  and  for  repairs  ; 
out  let  us  suppose  that  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correction  gas  were 
sold  to  the  public  at  4s.  6U.,  (the  actual  price  charged  by  the  Wnkc- 
ueiu  c.Rs  company  itself,  by  the  way  ! except  to  ‘ large  consumers,’ 
who  a rejonly, charged  3s.  I),  to  cover  these  expenses,  even  in  that  case, 
tll!U1  about  ten  hundred  per  cent  beyond  the  actual  cost  of 
the  gas  so  sold  would  he  saddled  on  the  public,  in  order  to  cover 
« ' * outlay  for  wages,  and  repairs,  and  interest,  or  dividends.' 

.tooi  ,l?^ce  111  August  last,  while  the  organ  of 
!!'“  m fu!‘ • an'* 1 *  the  public  are  told,  God  save 

liteTOTvnnd  d,i2“s  the  two  months’  suspension  of  the 

l department  ’ of  that  publication  that  we  veil- 
„ ° V e oeffan  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this 

important  subject,  as  our  readers  well  know,  long  before  that  pub- 
“ own  endeavours'aud  we  havehad 

no  reason  to  feel  even  in  the  slightest  degree  daunted  ever  since  is 
w«e  re'Sv  ?ndeavonr3  clearly  show.  We 

were  reauj  to  replj  to  an}  objection  wearing  the  semblance  of  truth 
and  candour,  especially  from  that  quarter;  but^oiTcmond 
"V  investigators,  who  have  nothing  more  worthy  to  prod^e  thS. 

re  especially  as  there  is 
or  rash  assertion. 


-nonly 

otherwise  mu 
of  which  ' 


recognized  for  once-the  rc 
misrepresentation  and  c*™ 
■u  coolly  acknowledged  i 


admitted  that  the  m^eP^ISMe fo^5 fuel 

™iv  2*2?  “e*  rTotorts,ls  erroneous,  and  that  the  coal  for  fuel  coJts 

SSJKSC* ££?“"*  ttavmr  „«■ 


movement,  lie  added,  was  becoming  a most 
important  one,  and  it  would  ere  long  take  a 
strong  hold  on  the  public  mind,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  amount  of  the  interest  involved. 
Looking  to  that  large  meeting,  he  would  say 
to  the  gas  directors,  strike  while  hot,  and  do 
not  let  the  dissatisfaction  go  further,  or  the 
time  will  come  when  6s.  will  not  satisfy.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  discontented  with  it 
himself. 

The  chairman  then  entered  into  a statement 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  gas  companies,  and  re- 
marked, that  the  competition  between  them 
had  only  caused  two  or  three  lines  of  pipe  to 
be  laid  down  in  districts  where  there  was 
hardly  occasion  for  one.  [Such,  indeed,  as  we 
have  ourselves  remarked,  lias  hitherto  been  the 
almost  sole  result  of  that  ‘ wasteful  competi- 
tion ’ which  the  monopolists  have  themselves 
‘ compelled  ’ by  their  own  blind  resistance  to  what 
they  could  have  well  done,  but  ivould  not  do, 
for  the  public  interest,— which,  as  we  have 
always  maintained,  will  be  found  to  be  identical 
with  their  own.]  These  lines  of  pipe  consti- 
tuted a great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  yet  their  profits  upon  it— upon  that 
unnecessary  outlay — were  enormously  high. 
If  any  gas  bill  appeared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  should  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  contained  in  the  Act  for  the  first  of  all 
chartered  gas  companies — passed  in  1810 — 
a clause  which  was  afterwards  repealed — to  the 
effect  that  parochial  authorities  shall  have  it  in 
their  power  to  purchase  the  pipes  of  a com- 
pany on  a valuation  by  two  surveyors,  if  the 
company  fail  to  supply  a sufficient  quantity 
or  quality  of  gas  at  a moderate  price.  If  he 
understood  the  object  of  this  meeting  aright, 
it  was  to  shew  gas  directors  that  it  they  take 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  their 
private  interests,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
coincident  with  those  of  the  public.  Gentlemen 
interested  in  the  companies  had  been  invited, 
and  would,  he  felt  convinced,  receive  a fair 
hearing.  A gas  contractor,  in  course  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  chairman’s  open- 
ing address,  assured  the  meeting  that  the  whole 
question  resolved  itself  into  that  of  the  price 
of  coals.  [This  same  question,  it  will  be  found 
in  an  ensuing  number  of  The  Builder,  we 
had  incidentally  discussed  in  the  second  portion 
of  a recent  article,  intended  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  present  notice.] 

Two  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried 
by  acclamation,  expressive  of  the  determination 
of  the  meeting  to  effect  areduction  in  the  price 
of  gas,  appointing  a committee  to  act  for  them, 
and  pledging  themselves  to  support  them. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Bury  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  line 
is  nearly  finished  from  a design  by  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood,  the  contracts  under  Mr.  Brassey  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  for  the  main  buildings, 
and  by  Mr.  Trevethun  for  the  shed  roof.  Its 
style  is  Elizabethan,  the  materials  being  red 
and  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Built 
on  a steep  acclivity,  the  pay  office  is  under  the 
rails,  and  is  54  feet  by  36,  the  ceilings  supported 
by  cross  iron  girders,  with  moulded  ribs  and 
groins,  carried  by  eight  iron  columns.  The 
platform  is  covered  by  a roof  in  three  spans, 
supported  by  two  lines  of  twelve  iron  columns 
each,  20  feet  in  height,  and  trussed  with  king 
and  queen  posts,  but  without  tie-beams,  having 
skylights  and  steam-louvres  along  the  whole 
extent,  and  finished  below  with  carved 
pendants.  The  dimensions  of  the  shed  are 
260  feet  by  84,  breadth  of  each  platform  nearly 
15  feet,  with  four  lines  of  rail  between  them. 
Two  towers,  seventy  feet  high,  are  erected  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  for  a contrivance  to 
raise  and  lower  the  luggage  to  and  from  the 
platform  : in  these  the  clock  and  bell  are  to 
be  placed.  The  whole  extent  of  the  station  is 
320  feet  by  120,  the  south  faijade  appearing 
with  Elizabethan  gables  and  grotesque  finials, 
perforated  balustrade,  and  bay  windows  with 
ornamental  lead  lights. The  great  Liver- 

pool tunnel  is  likely  to  prove  more  expensive 
than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The  cutting 
of  a portion  to  Great  Howard-street  has  been 
attempted  underground  ; hut  such  has  been 
the  ill  success,  that  some  of  the  houses,  not  only 
immediately  over  the  cuttings,  but  at  some 
distance  from  them,  have  given  way.  It  is 
therefore  believed  that  the  houses  in  the  streets 
will  have  to  be  pulled  down. -The  Leeds 


and  York  is  being  re-laid  with  new  rails, 
chairs,  and  sleepers.  The  rail  is  of  new  in- 
vention, and  is  considered  an  improvement  on 
the  old,  the  surface  being  convex,  and  present- 
ing much  less  surface  to  the  wheel,  thereby 
much  reducing  the  friction, — a great  deside- 
ratum it  is  thought,  and  certainly  is, — except  in 
peril  of  collision,  or  in  frost  or 'thaw,  or  heavy 

trainage. A party,  amongst  whom  was  Mr. 

Macgregor,  the  chairman  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway,  started  from  Paris  on  Sunday  week, 
and  reached  London  in  twelve  hours  and  fifty 

minutes. A meeting  of  delegates  of  France, 

Prussia,  and  Belgium,  was  opened  on  the  7th 
inst.  at  Brussels,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  arrange 
an  international  correspondence  on  the  different 
lines  of  railway  which  unite  these  three 
kingdoms. 


THE  SUSPENSION  OF  WORKS. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dis- 
charged labourers  are  now  roaming  about  the 
country  idle,  and  rushing  into  the  metropolis, 
hesitating  not  a moment  on  the  way  to  enter 
bakers’  or  other  provision  shops,  and  consume 
the  property  therein  ‘ upon  the  premises,’  some 

reckless  of  all  consequences,  others  by  design 
to  provide  themselves  with  board  and  lodging 
at  the  public  expense,  in  prisons  rather  than  in 
workhouses.  The  magistrates  at  some  of  the 
metropolitan  police  courts  have  been  also  ap- 
plied to  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  more 
honest  or  less  desperate  portion  of  them : 
the  majority  are  already  literally  penniless. 
In  several  places,  such  as  at  Neath,  where 
the  suspension  has  only  recently  taken 
place,  the  poor  fellows  have  been  lounging 
about  the  streets  and  roads  in  crowds  for 
a whole  week,  as  if  waiting  patiently  for  some 
hopeless  job.  For  the  last  three  weeks  one 
contractor  alone  there  has  discharged  fifty  men 
each  week,  and  several  others  are  now  at  a 
stand ; as  are  now,  also,  the  works  on  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester,  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  intention  to 
suspend,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  directors, — 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Nowell  and  Hatters- 
ley,  having  themselves  suspended  the  works, 
as*  the  Manchester  Guardian  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  a heavy  balance  in  their  favour  re- 
maining unpaid  by  the  company,  whom  they 
are  about  to  proceed  against  at  law.  Both  at 
the  Huddersfield  and  the  Stalybridge  end, 
accordingly,  the  workmen  have  been  paid  off 

during  the  past  week. Mr.  A.  Stafford, 

M.P.,  has  given  notice  in  the  Commons 
that  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes. A contempo- 

rary proposes  something  like  a modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Weale’s  proposal  to  turn  navvies 
into  armies.  “ As  a preventive  against  the 
men  becoming  burdensome,  he  suggests  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  regiments  of 
engineers,  to  be  disciplined  by  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  sent  to  the  colonies  to  make  roads, 
railroads,  &c. ; their  rations,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  provided  by  Government.  Such 
as  consent,  he  adds,  might  afterwards  be  lo- 
cated along  the  lines  in  wooden  houses,  to  be 
built  in  the  Canadian  style,  and  women  might 
be  sent  out  as  emigrants,  or  free  settlers,  and 
married  men  take  their  wives  ; the  expense  to 
he  repaid  on  settlement  by  a trifling  rent,  suf- 
ficient to  pay  it  off  in  twenty  years  or  so.” 
200,000  persons  might  thus,  he  thinks,  be  an- 
nually sent  out,  instead  of  20,000,  as  at 
present.  

Great  Iron  Bridge  for  Russia.  — A 
contract  having  been  entered  into  between  the 
Russian  Government  and  Mr.  Vignoles,  en- 
gineer, for  an  iron  suspension-bridge,  to  be 
erected  over  the  Dnieper,  [at  Kieff,  the  first 
shipment  of  machines  and  ironwork  was  lately 
made  at  Liverpool,  in  the  British  barque,  Flirt , 
Mr.  A.  Dove,  master.  The  articles  shipped 
consist  of  various  massive  pieces  of  iron,  of 
prepared  forms,  in  packages  numbered  from 
1 to  320,  and  weighing  in  all  274  tons.  They 
consist  of  sheeting  pile  and  foundation  pile- 
weights,  5-inch  diameter  shafts  and  couplings, 
cylindrical  pieces  and  stands,  with  bolted 
pedestals,  besides  fourteen  cases  of  bolts  and 
nuts.  They  have  been  prepared  at  a foundry 
at  Bolton,  and  are  consigned  to  Odessa,  whence 
they  will  be  drawn  by  bullock-carts  400  miles, 
I to  Ivieff. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

While  the  taste  for  Gothic  architecture, 
which  has  of  late  revived  throughout  the  coun- 
try, has  led  to  the  restoring  and  the  beautify- 
ing of  our  magnificent  cathedrals  (says  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle ),  the  churches  of  our  vil- 
lages have  also  shared  in  the  improvement. 
The  churches  at  Fincham,  at  Runcton,  at 
Holme,  and  at  several  other  places,  have  lately 
been  entirely  re-pewed  with  open  sittings,  thus 
doing  away  with  invidious  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.  Great  improvement  has  also 
been  made  in  the  church  at  Marham.  Besides 
a new  roof,  executed  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  the 
Villebois  family  has  otherwise  contributed 
liberally  to  the  adornment  of  this  church.  One 
of  the  windows  in  the  aisle  (which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  nearly  blocked  up),  has 
been  re  opened,  new  mullions  added,  and  the 
whole  glazed  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  War- 
rington ; and  we  hear,  adds  our  authority,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Villebois  also  to  give 
two  more  stained  glass  windows,  and  that  Mr. 
Warrington  is  now  employed  in  executing 
them.  The  parishioners,  too,  intend  putting 

the  other  windows  into  thorough  repair. 

The  church  of  Heydon,  in  the  same  county, 
though  said  to  be  always  kept  in  good  order, 
has  lately  undergone  extensive  alteration,  in- 
cluding repairs  to  the  roof  and  a new  east 
window  of  five  lights,  in  harmony  with  the 
general  style  of  the  fabric.  To  the  latter  im- 
provement, II.  M.  the  Queen  Dowager,  Mr. 
W.  E.  L.  Bulwer,  and  others,  have  contributed. 
The  seats  have  also  been  re-arranged — square 
pews  superseded  by  open  benches — the  old  pul- 
pit restored,  and  the  chancel,  with  a new  oak 
reredos  and  stalls,  has  assumed,  adds  the  Chro- 
nicle, an  appearance  which  we  should  wish  to 
see  imitated  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of 

Salle,  Cawston,  and  Aylsham. A general 

appeal  has  been  issued  for  the  means  of  restor- 
ing the  ancient  round  tower  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Belton,  Suffolk,  which  the  Rev.  A. 
Suckling,  in  “ Memorials  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Suffolk,”  now  in  the  course  of 
publication,  describes  as  comprising  a nave  and 
chancel,  ‘ with  a circular  tower  at  the  west  end, 
long  ruinated;’  the  edifice  otherwise,  whichis 
‘ constructed  of  cut  flints,’  being  in  good  con- 
dition. The  foundations  of  this  old  tower,  re- 
specting the  erection  of  which  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  by  tradition  or  otherwise,  are 
said  to  be  entire  ; enough  remaining  to  shew 
that  it  was  one  of  the  circular  towers  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
to  determine  also  its  circumference  and  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  estimate  of  expense 
(including  the  removal  of  a wooden  belfry  over 
the  south  porch)  is  360/.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  Lord  Boston,  Magdalen  College 
Oxford,  &c.,  have  already  contributed  up- 
wards of  150/.  towards  the  end  in  view. 

The  Exeter  Water  Company  have  offered  to 
supply  water  gratis  to  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses about  to  be  established  at  Exeter. 

West  Lavington  Church,  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Tuesday  week  before 
last,  has  undergone  a thorough  restoration. 
The  south  transept  has  been  given  up  by  the 
Churchill  family  for  additional  seats,  200  of 
which,  made  of  oak  and  low  elevation,  have 
been  gained,  notwithstanding  the  demolition 
of  the  galleries.  The  whole  edifice  has  been 
re-roofed,  and  the  nave  roof  restored  to  its 
original  pitch,  after  the  model  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral roof,  and  in  oak.  The  east  window  is 
described  as  being  now  ‘ rich  with  dim  reli- 
gious light.’  The  windows,  too,  of  the  north 
transept  and  western  end  of  the  church,  and  a 
small  early  English  one  in  the  east  gable  of 
the  nave,  have  been  filled-in  by  Mr.  Powell. 
The  whole  expense  will  not  amount,  it  is 
said,  to  more  than  1,600/.,  1,400/.  of  which 
have  been  realized.  The  repair  of  the  tower 

is  also  spoken  of. On  Tuesday  week,  the 

united  committees  for  the  erection  of  a lunatic 
asylum  for  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Brecon,  and 
Radnor,  met  at  Abergavenny,  where  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected,  for  the  furtherance  of 
preliminary  measures,  such  as  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Fulljames,  of  Gloucester,  as 
architect  for  the  intended  asylum,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a clerk,  at  50/.  per  annum,  during  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  of  a sub-com- 
mitteo,  to  select  a proper  site,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  architect.  The  proposed  asylum 
is  to  be  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  200 
patients,  with  power  to  increase. The 


ancient  church  of  Kinwarton,  near  Alcester, 
restored  by  the  Rev.  R.  Seymour,  has  been  re- 
opened. The  style  of  restoration  is  simple, 
without  much  decoration.  The  chancel-floor 
has  been  laid  with  Minton’s  tesselated  tiles,  in 
a circular  design.  The  rood-screens,  pulpit, 
priests’  stalls,  &c.,  are  carved  in  oak.  The  east 
window,  made  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  London, 
is  of  stained-glass.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak, 
shewing  principals  and  timbers;  and  the  body 
of  the  church  has  been  repewed  with  open  and 
free  sittings.  Mr.  W.  Butterfield  was  the 
architect  employed  ; and  Messrs.  Miles  and 
Son,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  builders,  executed 

the  designs. The  sureties  of  the  late  Mr. 

Walthew,  the  contractor  for  the  new  gaol  at 
Birmingham,  have  offered  3,000/.,  with  costs, 
in  full  discharge  of  their  alleged  liability  of 
about  3,469/. ; but  one  of  the  town-councillors, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Payn,  determined  not  to  allow  the 
sureties  to  outdo  the  council  in  generosity  or 
at  least  in  justice,  proposed  an  amendment  on 
the  motion  for  approval  and  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  to  the  effect,  that  2,000/.  be  received  in 
full  of  all  demands,  ‘ that  sum,  together  with 
the  amount  of  1,500/.  already  retained  by  the 
committee  from  Mr.  Walthew,  being  the  whole 
amount  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  bond  in  de- 
fault of  the  completion  of  the  contract.’  It 
was  observed  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
that  the  corporation  or  the  rate-payers  were 
‘ losers  to  the  extent  of  2,000/.  by'  the  new 
contract  which  they  had  to  make,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance in  labour  and  materials;’  and  the  amend- 
ment was  ultimately  negatived,  and  theoriginal 
resolution  carried.  The  sureties,  on  their 
part,  allege  that  they  were  additional  and  heavy 
losers,  by  advances  to  the  contractor  on  the 
faith  of  insurance  from  loss,  by  a sum  retained 
by  the  committee  as  security,  and  which  a 
member  of  committee  himself  assured  them 
would  render  their  risk  only  nominal,  but 
which  the  committee  appear  to  have  expended 
in  carrying  on  the  building  themselves,  when 
the  contractor  fell  a victim  to  his  inability  to 
fulfil  ‘ the  bond,’  by  which  the  committee 
themselves,  whether  from  advance  in  labour 
and  materials  or  ‘ their  own  superintendence,’ 
have  been  the  less  personal  and  more  fortunate 
losers.  They  seem  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
explain,  that  they  were  prevented  from  refusing 
toacceptMr.  Walthew’s  bond  in  the  outset  by 
a regard  for  his  business  reputation. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


December  1.  — Mr.  Wm.  Wvon,  R.A.,  in 
the  chair. 

Five  specimens  of  painting  on  glass,  by  M. 
De  Ron,  of  Munich,  were  exhibited.  The 
secretary  stated  that  the  colours  used  by  M.  De 
Ron  are  glasses  of  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, care  being  taken  in  using  them  never  to 
put  a harder  upon  a softer  metal.  Also,  he 
uses  both  sides  of  the  glass  : this  enables  him 
to  obtain  clearness  and  decision  of  colour. 
Mr.  Hall  offered  some  remarks  on  the  history 
and  manufacture  of  stained  glass,  and  exhi- 
bited several  specimens  of  modern  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  S.  Moulton  exhibited  a model  of  an  iron 
truss  railway  bridge,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Rider,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moulton  stated 
that  the  directors  of  the  New  York  and  Har- 
lem Railroad  have  erected  a bridge  on  this 
principle,  the  span  of  it  being  70  feet,  and 
having  a double  track  or  roadway  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  metal  used  in  its  con- 
struction weighs  only  thirteen  tons,  while  its 
cost  was  under  500/. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Archer  on  Engrav- 
ing, with  reference  to  monumental  brasses 
and  incised  stones.  The  author  commenced 
by  referring  to  the  very  early  period  at  which 
the  art  of  engraving  appears  to  have  been 
known  and  practised  by  the  lapidary  and 
goldsmith,  and  the  probability  that  those  to 
whom  the  art  was  known  were  subject  to  a 
precise  code  of  laws  and  connected  with  the 
priestly  office,  these  laws  having  the  effect  of 
regulating  the  productions  according  to  a given 
standard  set  up  by  the  heads  of  their  order, 
thus  giving  a singular  uniformity  to  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  antique  art,  whether  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  engraving.  After  alluding 
to  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
specimens  of  engraving,  and  similarity,  and 
common  origin,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
various  purposes  to  which  the  art  of  engraving 


on  brass  was  employed,  such  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  geographical  diagrams. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus  edicts  and  public 
records  were  sometimes  inscribed  on  brass 
tablets,  a striking  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
the  preservation,  down  to  the  present  time,  of 
the  will  and  acts  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
Having  touched  upon  some  few  instances  of 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  caleographic  art, 
the  author  proceeded  to  detail  some  parti- 
culars of  that  process  as  it  appeared  at  the 
general  revival  of  art  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  eighth  century,  by  a law  of  Kenneth, 
king  of  Scotland,  it  was  enjoined  that  a cross 
should  be  put  on  every  gravestone,  i,  e.,  coffin 
lid,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  done  in  three 
ways, — firstly,  by  the  use  of  incised  lines  drawn 
round  the  object ; secondly,  by  producing  the 
form  in  low  relief ; and  thirdly,  by  a wholly 
excised  figure.  The  use  of  sepulchral  brasses 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  general 
revival  of  art  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  is  that  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Trompington,  who  died  in  1289.  The  brasses 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  con- 
tain, besides  the  effigies  of  warriors,  church- 
men, ladies,  and  civilians,  many  examples  of 
beautiful  decoration,  derived  from  the  archi- 
tectural practice  of  the  time  ; different  combi- 
nations of  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  composing  the 
sacred  monogram,  appear  in  the  brasses  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  these  sacred  monuments 
appear  to  have  become  obnoxious,  and  were 
accordingly  swept  out  of  the  churches  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  few  (comparatively)  having 
escaped  destruction.  Of  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  author  produced  rubbings,  and  having 
traced  the  history  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  referred  to  the  latest  of  that  period 
(prior  to  those  produced  under  his  own  direc- 
tion), proceeded  to  urge  the  desirableness  of 
possessing,  as  a nation,  a complete  collection  of 
the  rubbings  of  the  brasses  of  this  country,  as 
illustrative  of  the  costume  and  history  of  by- 
gone times,  and  the  propriety  of  such  a collec- 
tion being  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 


FIRST  PROCEEDINGS  OF  NEW  SEWERS’ 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  first  general  court  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tory  Commissioners  under  the  great  seal,  was 
held  on  Thursday,  in  committee-room,  No.  8, 
House  of  Commons.  Present — The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Morpeth,  M.P.,  in  the  chair  ; the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Wal- 
ter, M.P.,  Hon.  F.  Byng,  Sir  E.  Buxton, 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  Mr.  Bullar,  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  Mr. 
E.  Chadwick,  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Hulton, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Broderip,  Rev.  W. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  W.  Puckle. 

Several  commissioners  were  sworn  in  for 
the  St.  Katharine’s  division,  and  also  for  the 
divisions  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  Greenwich. 

The  minutes  of  a preliminary  meeting  held 
at  Gwydyr  House  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Lord  Morpeth  then  rose  and  said,  that  he 
wished  to  mention  to  the  court,  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  a bill 
should  be  drawn  up  to  assimilate  the  powers 
of  this  commission  in  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tricts intrusted  to  their  care.  He  would  not, 
however,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  court 
further  upon  it,  as  it  would  be  a matter  for 
legislative  consideration. 

The  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  chairman 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  proposed  Survey  of  the  entire  Metropolis. 
— Lord  Morpeth  called  upon  the  clerk,  Mr. 
C.  Hertslet,  to  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick and  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche,  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a general  survey  of  the 
metropolis,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“ It  having  been  determined  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
an  early  survey  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  having- 
been  specially  referred  to  us  to  consider  what 
particulars  might  be  inserted  in  such  survey, 
we  have  the  honour  to  report: — 

That  at  the  request  of  Lord  Morpeth  we  ob- 
tained a conference  with  the  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  explained  to  him  the 
general  position  of  the  several  sewers’  districts 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  need  of  immediate 
aid.  The  Master-General  expressed  to  us  the 
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desire' of  the  department  to  render  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  provided  funds  were 
supplied  to  enable  them  to  act.  At  his  sug- 
gestion we  drew  up  the  heads  for  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  the  required  work. 

Viewing  the  great  importance  of  speed  in 
obtaining  such  particulars  as  might  enable  the 
works  for  house  and  street  drainage  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  safety,  and  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary interruptions  in  the  public  works,  we 
directed  our  attention  to  the  particulars  usually 
inserted  in  the  Ordnance  survey  of  60  inches 
to  the  mile  for  towns,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
determine  which  of  these  particulars  might  be 
omitted  for  immediate  purposes. 

Having  marked  on  a specimen  sheet  the  par- 
ticulars which  we  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  obtain  in  the  first  instance,  in  addition 
to  the  triangulation,  with  the  aid  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  we  drew  up  a paper  of  inquiries 
with  a view  to  ascertain  the  expense  ot  the 
survey  in  separate  stages,  some  of  which  might 
be  delayed  until  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  survey  are  completed,  and  others  ot 
which  it  might  be  found  an  eligible  course  to 
have  completed,  with  the  aid  of  the  officers  of 
the  commission. 

These  heads  of  estimates  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  Lord  Morpeth  to  the  Master- General 
of  the  Ordnance;  and,  when  they  are  returned, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  report  further  on  the 
subject. 

(Signed)  If.  T.  Df,  t.a  Bi-chi:. 

E.  Chadwick. 

December  16,  1847.” 

The  clerk  next  read  several  statements  on 
the  subject  of  the  accounts,  and  a letter  from 
Alderman  Musgrove,  as  chairman  of  the  late 
Tower  Hamlets’  Commission,  setting  forth 
that,  as  soon  as  a guarantee  from  responsibility 
was  given  as  to  the  funds,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  court-house  in  Great  Alie-strcet,  all 
accounts  should  be  handed  over  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

A messenger  from  this  commission  at- 
tended ; and,  an  order  being  made,  the  accounts 
were  handed  in,  as  were  those  from  the 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  Greenwich  divisions. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  amount  of 
funds  at  present  in  hand,  of  the  combined 
divisions,  amounted  to  32,839/.  . 

A report  was  presented  from  the  committee 
of  accounts,  stating  that  considerable  difficulty 
existed  as  to  placing  the  accounts,  both  as 
regarded  the  Bank  of  England  and  any  pri- 
vate bank ; but  a joint-stock  bank  company 
had  expressed  a desire  to  give  them  every 
facility,  as  soon  as  arrangements  for  the  same 
were  made. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  further  time  should 
be  granted  to  the  committee  for  the  custody 
of  the  funds. 

The  surveyors,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Roc, 
resented  reports  that  a number  of  men  had 
een  employed  in  flushing  and  cleansing  cess- 
pools, particularly  in  Turnmill-street,  and  that 
this  had  been  effected  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
fire-engines,  the  hose  of  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  place  proposed  to  be  discharged ; 
and,  by  the  use  of  Sir  William  Burnett’s 
chloride  of  zinc,  all  odour  arising  therefrom 
bad  been  completely  destroyed. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  surveyors  stated  that  the  relative  expense 
of  cleansing  would  be  one-sixth  of  the  old  mode. 
From  one  cesspool  alone  they  had  removed 
20  cube  yards  of  soil,  and  they  believed  they 
should  be  enabled  to  expedite  the  work  so 
much  more,  that  two  men  would  be  able  to 
cleanse  an  ordinary  cesspool  in  one  hour. 

Mr.  Slaney — Then,  by  this  means,  shall  you 
be  enabled  to  cleanse  the  drains  of  houses, 
through  narrow  passages,  at  500  yards  distance, 
of  all  offensive  matter,  without  inconvenience 
to  the  inhabitants  ? 

The  surveyors  said  it  would  be  perfectly 
practicable. 

Mr.  Chadwick — Is  it  your  opinion  that  cess- 
pools can  be  done  away  with? 

The  surveyors  said,  that  in  the  case  of 
Turnmill-street,  where  there  were  twenty-three 
houses  in  one  small  court,  an  efficient  sewer 
could  be  formed  at  the  cost  of  2/.  2s.  per  house, 
with  an  annual  charge  of  3s.  per  house. 

Mr.  Slaney— Then,  am  I to  understand  that, 
according  to  your  estimate,  an  efficient  drainage 
and  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  at  one- 
fifth  that  of  the  present  system  ? 

The  surveyors  said  such  would  be  the  case 
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with  a constant  supply  of  water,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  where  water  was  not  always  supplied. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  in  reference,  to  the 
amount  of  charges,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
embody  the  subject  in  the  new  bill  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  z pro- 
rata principle  should  be  adopted,  and  parties 
not  be  compelled  to  bear  the  expense  of  im- 
provements where,  perhaps,  only  a short 
interest  existed. 

The  subject  was  then  ordered  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  next  court. 

Mr.  Ilertslet,  the  clerk,  reported  that  the 
Chelsea,  Hampstead,  and  other  water  compa- 
nies, had  each  made  offers  of  the  most  liberal 
description  to  supply  the  commission  with 
abundant  supplies  of  water,  at  cost  price. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Byng  bore  testimony 
to  the  willingness  of  the  water  companies  to 
supply  water  almost  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Slaney  thought  an  answer  should  be 
returned  to  the  water  companies,  acknowledg- 
ing the  liberal  terms  offered  by  them. 

Lord  Morpeth  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  collect  the 
feelings  of  the  court,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  various  companies. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business  Lord  Morpeth 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  engagements, 
he  was  unable  to  remain  till  the  agenda  had 
been  gone  through,  and  hoped  some  other 
member  would  be  appointed  to  the  chair. 

It  was  then  proposed,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  Lord  Ashley  do  take  the  chair 
for  the  remainder  of  the  business. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Byng  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  some  of  the  worst  courts 
and  places  he  had  seen  lately — and  those  within 
50  yards  of  the  Sewers’  Court  in  Greek- street ; 
he  alluded  particularly  to  Dudley-court  and 
Barnett’s-buildings,  where,  within  three 
months,  several  houses  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  small  ones  rebuilt,  but  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  any  drainage  whatever.  He 
therefore  moved  that,  as  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  drainage,  the  clerk  do  serve  notices 
on  the  parties,  under  the  ActlO  & 11  Victoria, 
and  do  pursue  a similar  course  whenever  lie 
may  deem  it  necessary. 

The  surveyor  said  the  place  was  in  a most 
frightful  condition,  and  that  the  premises  were 
glebe  property,  belonging  to  the  vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s. 

Mr.  Slaney  made  a few  remarks  on  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
new  commission  i — 

“ That  the  surveyors  be  directed  to  -take  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  flushing  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  sewers,  and,  when  practicable,,  of 
the  cesspools,  preferring,  in  the  first  instance, 
proceeding  with  the  courts,  alleys,  and  worst- 
conditioned  streets  and  places  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  poorer  classes* 

That  for  this  purpose  the  surveyors  be  autho- 
rised to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  water 
from  the  water  companies,  and  to  engage  any 
additional  assistants  and  labourers  requisite, 
till  further  orders.  That  they  be  empowered 
to  act  on  the  orders  entered  into  in  respect  to 
cleansing  works  from  the  several  other  dis- 
tricts. 

That  a committee,  consisting,  of  the  follow- 
ing commissioners,  be  authorised  to  aid  the 
officers  with  information,  and  to  communicate 
with  local  boards  having  charge  of  works  of 
paving  and  cleansing,  and  invite  their  co  ope- 
ration to  proceed  at  the  same  time  with  works 
for  surface-cleansiDg,  viz.  — 

Hon.  F.  Byng,  Dr.  Arnolt, 

Sir  James  Clark,  Mr.  Bullar, 

Mr.  Chadwick,  Rev.  W.  Stone. 

Mr.  Leslie, 

That  the  surveyors  be  directed  to  forward 
such  works  now  in  progress  as  are  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  necessity,  and  as  will  not 
require  to  be  undone,  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  an  amended  system  of  sewers  and  drains 
worked  by  regulated  supplies  of  water,  and  as 
may  be  safely  proceeded  with  before  the  com- 
pletion of  a general  survey. 

That,  in  respect  to  works  now  in  progress 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a system  of  sewers 
and  drains  acting  by  regulated  supplies  of 
water,  or  which  may  not  safely  bo  carried  od 
without  a survey,  the  surveyors  are  ordered  to 
give  directions  for  having  them  stopped,  and 
openings  of  the  roadway  which  interfere  with 


the  public  traffic  immediately  made  good. 
That  the  surveyors  now  appointed  be  directed, 
to  make  an  immediate  report  on  works  for 
which  contracts  have  been  entered  into. 

That  the  surveyors  consider  forthwith  as  to 
the  covering  up  of  any  open  sewers  or  ditches 
which  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  and  that  they  report  thereon  imme- 
diately. 

That  application  be  immediately  made  to  her 
Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance  to  direct  a survey 
for  the  district  on  the  larger  scale  of  the  survey 
recently  made  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns  in  Lancashire  and  in  Yorkshire. 

That  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Chad- 
wick be  authorised  to  report  respecting  the 
insertion  of  such  particulars  in  the  survey  as 
may  best  adapt  it  for  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service  ; and  that  they,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lambert  Jones,  be  deputed  to  invite  the  com- 
missioners for  the  city  of  London  to  join  in  the 
application. 

That  Mr.  Stable  prepare  a summary  of  the 
state  of  the  accounts,  of  the  contracts,  liabili- 
ties, and  state  of  the  expenditure,  the  outstand- 
ing rates,  income,  and  assets,  for  the  early 
information  of  the  commissioners. 

That  Mr.  Hertslet  prepare  a collection  of 
the  bye-laws  and  orders  in  force  in  the  several 
districts;  and,  with  assistance,  obtain  a digest 
of  the  several  local  and  general  Acts  which 
embody  the  law  of  sewers,  for  the  information 
of  the  commissioners. 

That  a committee  for  general  purposes  bo 
appointed,  to  whom  it  be  referred  specially 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  duties  of  the 
several  officers  and  servants,  and  the  present 
extent  of  public  service  requiring  to  be  per- 
formed, and  on  the  best  means  of  providing  fety* 
it,  and  for  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  and 
custody  of  the  funds.  That  this  committee 
be  requested  to  meet  from  time  to  time  on  the 
progress  of  the  business  of  the  commission, 
and  summon  any  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
court  when  occasion  requires  it. 

That  this  committee  consist  of  the  following 
commissioners : — 

Hon.  F.  Byng,  Mr.  Bidwe^ 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Broderip, 

Mr,  Chadwick,  Mr.  Bullar. 

Mr.  Leslie, 

That  the  Committee  for  General  Purposes 
be  required  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  what 
steps  ought  to  bo  taken  for  opening  the 

accounts  of  the  commission  with  the  Bank  of 
England.” 

A great  number  of  letters  were  read  from 
different  parties  complaining  of  want  of  drain- 
age, and  the  court  then  adjourned. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

A Nujir.nous  and  influential  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Ilanoverf 
square  Rooms,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  a body  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  Deputations  attendod  from 
Bradford,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Wol- 
verhampton, Halifax,  Stafford,  Preston,  Ply- 
mouth, East  Retford,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne*  and  other  important  towns*  Apolo- 
gies for  absence  were  received  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Lord  Mor- 
peth, the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  a number  of  M.P.s  and  other 
supporters  of  sanitary  reform. 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  a 
speech  in  which  the  sincerity  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  same  good  cause  was  very  obviou®,  lie 
urged  the  necessity  of  a prompt  and  vigorous 
support,  although  he  believed  that  from  the 
knowledge  of  its  necessity  which  the  public 
was  at  length  acquiring,  it  would  now  stand 
upon  its  own  merits.  lie  did  not  mean  to 
blame  either  the  friends  of  this  great  cause, 
or  the  Government,  who  had  already,  contrjiri 
buted  both  influentially  and  beneficially  to  this 
reform.  A report  full  of  sound,  subs  tan  tial,, 
and  admirable  suggestions  had  been  as  vigor- 
ously acted  upon  by  the  Executive  as  it  v as 
wisely  designed  by  the  Legislature.  lie  must 
regret,  however,  that  at  a time  when  this  coun- 
try— and  this  great  metropolis — were  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  visitation  of  cholera,  it  was 
still  the  fact  that  experience  had  been  in 
vain  acquired,  information  in  vain  collected, 
and  improvements  in  vain  suggested.  The 
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labours  of  the  Commission,  too,  he  admitted, 
might  bo  objected  to,  because  their  report 
states  that  the  improvements  which  were  to  be 
effected  have  been  postponed  for  another  year; 
but  many  useful  facts  bad  been  confirmed, 
the  result  of  much  scientific  study  concen- 
trated, and,  as  it  were,  guaranteed,  and  ren- 
dered indisputable,  by  that  report ; and  in  these 
advantages  they  must  be  content  to  waive  an 
unavailing  regret  for  this  much  compluined-of 
delay.  The  association  and  he  were  resolved 
that  the  people  should  no  longer  suffer  from 
want  of  pure  air  and  the  light  of  heaven  ; and 
surely  the  labouring  classes  were  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  from  vital  injury  that  was 
given  to  even  inanimate  machinery!  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  the  average 
duration  among  the  gentry  was  47,  tradesmen, 
25,  artisans,  22,  and  amongst  the  lowest,  15. 
This  was  an  enormous  disproportion  in  the 
average  of  human  life  in  the  same  district,  and 
which  must  be  attributed  to  causes  within  the 
power  of  man  to  prevent.  Besides  the  more 
obvious  causes  of  this  difference,  deprival  of 
light  and  the  operation  of  the  window-tax 
must  be  admitted  ; but  he  hoped  the  public 
would  give  such  a powerful  and  moral  support 
to  a willing  Government  as  would  overcome 
all  opposition  ; and  he  could  assure  them  that 
that  opposition,  when  met  and  overcome,  would 
bo  found  by  them  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
temptible in  its  uature  and  amount. 

Lord  Ashley  then  proposed  the  first  of  a 
^gries  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  immediate 
and.  general  sanitary  legislation,  approving  of 
her  Majesty’s  earnest  recommendation  from 
flip  throne,  and  of  the  Chancellor’s  reforma- 
tion of  the  sewers’  commissions,  recommending 
the  combination  of  local  with  central  adminis- 
tration, and  appealing  to  the  clergy  and  medical 
faculty,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  ignorance  and 
apathy  on  so  vital  a subject.  The  first  resolu- 
tion was  .seconded  by  Dr.  Guy,  who  regretted 
that  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  cholera.  The  fever-trap,  the  filth-trap, 
and  the  cholera-trap  were  one  and  the  same. 
The' Legislature  were  now  called  upon  to  do  for 
the  honest!  and  worthy  labouring  classes  what 
they  had  long  since  done  for  crimirihls  in 
prisons  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
happy  to  find  such  writers  as  Disraeli 
and  Dickens  giving  a place  to  sanitary  reform 
in  their  popular  and  fashionable  writings. 
— Mr.  James  Ileywood  recommended  im- 
proved sewers  of  pipe-clay  and  widened 
streets. — Lord  Ebrington  remarked,  that  in 
all  towns  where  want  of  cleanliness  prevailed, 
there  was  a craving  for  artificial  spirits,  caused 
by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  very  atmo- 
sphere itself,  and  which  defied  the  advocates  of 
temperance  and  total  abstinence. — Mr.  R.  A. 
Sluney  stated,  that  in  fifty  towns,  the  condition 
of  which  he  had  inquired  into,  no  less  than 
forty-eight  were  deficient  in  drainage  and 
supply  of  water.  He  felt  that  education  was 
useless  and  inept  in  the  midst  of  filth,  and  he 
believed  that  the  educated  and  wealthy  not  only 
suffered  from  such  causes  but  were  led  into 
intemperate  habits  from  the  same  depressing 
influences. — Thanks  were  voted  to  the  chair- 
man before  the  meeting  separated. 

The  City  Remembrancer  has  given  notice 
of  an  apparently  comprehensive  sanitary  bill 
for  the  City,  to  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
The  sanitary  reform  movement  is  also  pro- 
gressing in  the  provinces,  as  at  Gateshead, 
where  sewers  are  to  be  extended,  baths  and 
washhouses  established,  and  burial-grounds 
closed;  at  Sunderland,  where  a sanitary  com- 
mittee is  at  work,  together  with  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  paving  and  lighting  commis- 
sioners; at  Alnwick,  where  a Board  of  Health 
is  about  to  be  established,  and  a medical  officer 
has  been  exposing  the  * frightful  state  ’ of  the 
town  ; at  Wigton,  where  a sanitary  committee 
of  inspection  has  been  chosen;  and  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  whitening  brush  and  besom 
afe  in  active  requisition,  but  where  summary 
and  extensive  powers  are  much  desired,  as 
‘ there  is  scarcely  a close  (or  lane)  privileged 
to  have  a drain.’  At  Glasgow,  too,  a Health  of 
Towns  Association  is  about  to  be  established. 


Admiralty  Board  or  Science. — A cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Herald , namely, 
“ Tom  Cringle,”  suggests  the  establishment  of 
a Board  of  Science,  to  assist  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  in  all  that  regards 
marine  or  naval  tactics,  ship-building,  nautical 
instruments,  experiments  on  motion  in  fluids,  &c. 


THE  PROBLEM  BY  “ J.  W.”  REPEATED. 

Suppose  (P)  pounds  raised  one  foot  high 
per  minute,  represented  the  power  required  to 
roll  a certain  cylinder  over  a certain  uniform 
inflexible  road  at  a given  rate.  Also  suppose 
(/;)  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute 
represented  the  power  required  to  crush  a cer- 
tain uniform  substance  placed  equally  through- 
out upon  that  road.  [That  is,  the  power  re- 
quired to  crush  just  so  much  of  that  substance 
in  any  given  time  as  the  cylinder  came  in  con- 
tact with  during  that  time]. 

Question. — Would  (however  great  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder,  and  however  great  its 
weight)  as  much  power  as  (P-j-/i)  pounds 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  he  required 
to  roll  the  said  cylinder  on  the  said  road  over 
the  said  substance  at  the  given  rate,  that  sub- 
stance being  crushed  thereby  ? In  other  words  : 
would  as  much  power  be  required  to  roll  the 
cylinder  at  the  given  rate  over  the  substance, 
crushing  that  thereby,  as  that  required  to  per- 
form both  separately,  namely,  to  crush  the 
substance  and  roll  the  cylinder  ? Mathematical 
proof  required. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  as  little  power  would 
be  wasted  by  this  method  of  crushing  as  by  any 
other,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  any  given 
time  the  power  ( p ) pounds  raised  one  foot  per 
minute  would  be  sufficient  to  roll  a particular 
cylinder  (whose  weight  was  proportionable  to 
the  hardness,  &e.,  of  the  substance  to  be 
crushed)  over  the  required  quantity  of  sub- 
stance and  thereby  crush  the  same.  But 
observe,  by  the  question  it  is  required  to 
be  determined  what  power  would  be  required 
to  roll  any  cylinder  whatever  at  the  given  rate 
over  the  substance,  that  is,  any  cylinder  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  crush  that  substance.  Now 
suppose  the  poiver  required  to  roll  any  cylinder 
over  a given  quantity  of  that  substance  (placed 
as  aforesaid)  in  a given  time,  be  represented  by 
(P-f-.r)  pounds  raised  one  foot  per  minute, 
where  P denotes  the  same  as  before, — 

Question  2. — Would  the  value  of  be  less  the 
greater  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  (or  the 
greater  the.  value  of  P),  supposing  that,- It  lie 
road,  substance  and  rate  of  motion  remained 
the  same  ? J.  W. 

Dec.  3,  184/. 


Cormponnrnre. 

EGG-SHAPED  DRAIN-TUBES. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  Mr.  Doulton  regis- 
tered, on  the  1 1th  October,  1 £47,  au  egg-shaped 
earthenware  tube  for  sewers,  thereby  claiming 
it  as  his  invention.  The  invention  does  not 
belong  to  him,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  claim  from 
the  public  any  benefitfor  the  use  ofsuch  sewers. 
Whatever  credit  there  may  bo  for  the  inven- 
tion, belongs  to  me.(?)  As  surveyor  to  the 
Paving  and  Soughing  Committee  of  the  council 
of  this  city,  I invented  such  sewers,  and  they 
have  been  for  some  time  here  used  under  my 
directions. 

As  you  are  aware,  from  observations  made 
in  your  paper,  the  invention  has  been  published 
many  months  prior  to  the  above  registration, 
and  a great  number  of  egg-shaped  tubes  of 
various  sizes  have  been  here  used  for  the  public 
drains  of  this  city.  Mr.  Doulton  is,  therefore, 
not  entitled  to  any  exclusive  benefit  from  the 
manufacture  of  egg-shaped  tubes  from  such 
registration, — a fact  which  it  may  be  of  some 
importance  to  your  readers  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Francis. 

Town  Hall,  Manchester,  Dec.  3,  1847. 


RESTORATION  OP  LING  FI  ELD  CHUROII. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  you  referred,  in  your  last 
number,  to  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
Lingfield  Church,  and  as,  from  the  fact  of  my 
name  having  been  connected  with  the  mural 
paintings  found  therein,  it  may  naturally  be 
inferred  that  such  restoration  was  made  by  me, 
I should  feel  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to 
state,  that,  although  the  exterior,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  substantial  work  of  the  fabric,  underwent 
extensive  repair  under  my  superintendence, 
yet,  as  I differed  with  the  committee  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  this  part  was  not 
conducted  by  me. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  I’Anson,  Jun. 
Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Dec.  14,  1847. 


WiarcUaitea. 

The  Royal  Academy  Medals. — On  Fri- 
day, the  10th  inst.,  the  following  distribution 
of  premiums  took  place,  viz.: — To  Mr.  J.  E. 
Millais,  for  the  best  historical  painting,  the 
gold  medal,  and  the  Discourses  of  the  Pre- 
sidents Reynolds  and  West;  to  Mr.  G.  G. 
Adams,  for  the  best  historical  group  in  sculp- 
ture, the  gold  medal,  and  the  Discourses  of  the 
Presidents  Reynolds  and  West;  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Rumsey,  for  the  best  architectural  design, 
the  gold  medal,  and  the  Discourses  of  the  Pre- 
sidents Reynolds  and  West;  to  Mr.  William 
Proctor,  for  the  best  copy  made  in  the  school 
of  painting,  the  silver  medal,  and  the  Lectures 
of  the  Professors  Fuseli  and  Flaxman  ; to  Mr. 
'J'.  G.  Duvall,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the 
life,  the  silver  medal,  and  the  Lectures  of  the 
Professors  Fuseli  and  Flaxman;  to  Mr.  F. 
Pickering,  for  the  next  best  drawing  from  the 
life,  the  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  James  Chester 
Lansdown,  for  the  best  architectural  drawings 
of  the  entrance  and  interior  of  the  Temple 
Church,  the  silver  medal,  and  the  Lectures  of 
the  Professors  Fuseli  and  Flaxman  ; to  Mr. 
C.  Compton,  for  the  best  drawings  from  the 
antique,  the  silver  medal,  and  the  Lectures  of 
the  Professor  F useli ; to  Mr.  E.  Eagles,  for  the 
next  best  drawing  from  the  antique,  the  silver 
medal  ; to  Mr.  E.  J.  Physick,  for  the  best 
model  from  the  antique,  the  silver  medal.  In 
the  class  of  architecture,  the  subject  was  “ A 
Design  for  a Cathedral.”  Four  competitors 
contributed  in  this  class. 3 For  the  silver  medal 
there  was  but  one  competitor,  who  sent  a set 
of  nine  architectural  drawings  of  the  Temple 
Church,  comprising  plans,  elevation,  sections, 
and  perspective  views. 

Proposed  Vandalism  in  the  Priory 
Church,  Christchurch. — Sir:  The  magni- 
ficent Priory  Church  of  Christchurch,  Twyn- 
ham,  exhibits  manyfeatures  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. It  would, perhaps, be  impossible  to  point 
out  a single  church  in  which  more  can  be  found  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  admirers  and  students 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  choir,  now 
used  as  the  chancel,  exists  with  its  stall-work 
perfect,  and  almost  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  left  by  the  monks ; it  is  inclosed  at  the 
east  end  by  a stone  reredos,  or  altar-screen, 
decorated  with  sculpture  representing  our 
Lord’s  descent  from  Jesse  ; at  its  east  end  is 
another  screen,  formerly  called  the  rood-screen, 
also  of  stone,  consisting  of  a double  tier  of 
canopied  niches,  elaborately  and  beautifully 
carved.  The  work  is  of  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which,  though  much  mutilated,  still 
excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who 
have  the  taste  to  appreciate  such  a work  of 
art.  The  destruction  of  this  screen  has  been 
determined  on  bg  a committee,  appointed,  I pre- 
sume, for  the  improvement  of  this  noble 
church.  The  time  is  past,  Sir,  at  which  such 
wanton  acts  of  mischief  could  be  perpetrated 
without  remonstrance  ; and  people’s  taste  is  too 
much  improved  to  allow  them  to  pass  under 
the  pretence  of  beautifying  the  fabric.  It  is 
really  astonishing  that  at  this  day  a set  of  men 
can  be  found  who  can  resolve  upon  the  de- 
struction of  any  of  the  few  remains  of  rnediaival 
sculpture  that  have  come  down  to  us.  When 
will  parish  vestries,  committees,  and  corporate 
bodies,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  our  land,  learn  that  they  are 
only  the  depositories  of  a sacred  trust,  and  that 
their  duty  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy; 
that  our  generation  has,  as  it  were,  only  a life- 
interest  in  these  things,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  hand  them  on  to  posterity,  at  least  in  no 
worse  condition  than  thatwe  have  received  them 
in  ? Pray,  Sir,  raise  your  powerful  voice,  and 
prevent  the  threatened  injury,  if  possible. — A. 

Reform  your  Streets’  Names. — The 
CorJc  Examiner  recommends  a new  street 
nomenclature,  suggesting  “ O’Connell-street,” 
“Shiel-strcet,”  “Plunkett-street,”  as  improved 
titles.  W e should  like  to  see  something  of  the 
kind  in  London.  It  seems  hopeless,  however, 
to  expect  the  adoption  of  any  names  but  those 
of  modern  celebrities,  yet  with  that  modifica- 
tion we  should  prefer  “Southey”  even  to 
“ Smith  ” square  ; while,  out  of  the  multiplicity 
of  streets,  rejoicing,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  in 
the  sponsorial  appellation  of  “ William,”  some 
one  might  gracefully  add  the  patronymic  of 
“ Wordsworth.”  A Thomas  street,  too,  al- 
ways provided  it  be  a pleasant  place,  might  he 
all  the  better  for  inserting  after  “ Thomas  ” 
the  word  “ Moore.” — J err  old. 
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A Christmas  Present. — There  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  we  should  be  prevented  from 
expressing  our  warm  admiration  of  a charming 
story  called  “ Midsummer  Eve,”  just  now  pu  > 
listed,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  albeit  somewhat 
oat  of  our  path.*  It  is  full  of  illustrations,  full 
to  overflowing,  by  Maclise,  Stanfield,  Creswick, 
Ward,  Goodall,  Frost,  Noel  Paton,  Hulme, 
Landseer,  Webnert,  Topham,  Kenny  Meadows, 
and  others.  As  most  of  our  readers  must  know, 
it  was  first  given  in  the  Art-  Union  Journal,  but 
many  engravings  have  been  added.  The 
perils  which  beset  a young  maid,  the  conflict 
of  good  and  evil,  are  charmingly  pourtrayed, 
and  the  refined  taste,  moral  worth,  and  good 
heart  of  its  excellent  and  accomplished  author, 
which  shine  in  every  page,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  fitting  presents  for  the  youth  of  either 
sex,  as  eminently  calculated  for  their  im- 
provement as  their  pleasure. 

Viotoria  Park.— The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  their  report  printed  on  Saturday  re- 
specting Victoria  Park:— “The  appendix, 
No.  21,  contains  a schedule  of  property  pur- 
chased during  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act 
5 Viet.,  sec.  2,  c.  20,  to  extend  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  her  present 
Majesty,  for  enabling  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  &c.  to  purchase  certain 
lands  for  Victoria  Park,  the  purchase  money 
for  which  property  amounts  to  425/.,  making, 
with  the  sum  of  82,898/.  3s.  Id.  paid  for  former 
purchases,  and  the  further  sum  of  3,97 5/.  6till 
due  for  a purchase  already  agreed  for,  but  not 
completed  during  the  period  of  this  report,  the 
sum  of  87,298/.  3s.  Id.,  being  the  total  cost  of 
the  property  required  for  the  site  of  this  park, 
with  the  building  ground  attached  thereto, 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
lodge,  bridge,  sewers,  and  roads,  planting, 
fencing,  and  other  works  now  in  progress  for 
the  formation  of  the  park  ; the  amount  paid 
in  respect  of  which  works,  and  of  all  other 
expenses  relating  to  the  park  up  to  the  5th  of 
January  last,  was  30,521/.,  making  the  whole 
outlay  to  that  date  117,819/.  3s.  Id.”  Since 
the  last  report,  roads  and  plantations  have 
been  proceeded  with,  and  an  ornamental  piece 
of  water  is  nowin  course  of  formation.  Ike 
outlay  seems  prodigious. 

Rating  Water  Companies. — -Lately  the 
officers  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water-works 
attended  at  the  Richmond  Petty  Sessions  to 
answer  a summons  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
poor-rate  to  the  parish  of  Kew,  for  their  pipes 
laid  down  in  the  river  Thames,  in  that  parish. 
On  the  part  of  the  parish  it  was  contended,  that 
the  company  were  liable  to  be  rated  for  their 
pipes,  although  they  were  not  inserted  in  the 
soil ; and  the  decision  of  Judge  Bayley,  in  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  the  Brighton  Gas  Com- 
pany,^ Bramwell  and  Bramwell,470,)  and  that 
of  Rex  v.  Bell  (7th  Term  Reports,  598),  were 
cited  in  support  of  that  view.  The  solicitor 
for  the  company,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that 
the  occupancy  by  the  pipes  was  a mere  ease- 
ment, and  not  rateable,  as  they  were  liable  to 
removal,  and  could  only  be  considered  as  a part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  company.  The 
bench  decided  that  the  company  were  liable, 
whether  the  pipes  rested  on  or  were  imbedded 
in  the  soil,  only  that  in  the  latter  case  the  rate 
would  be  higher. 

Measuring  Tapes.  — Sir:  Very  simple 
things  are  not  to  be  always  despised.  The 
following  improvement  in  measuring  tapes 
seems  both  simple  and  obvious,  yet  I have 
never  seen  it  adopted,  except  by  myself.  I 
claim  no  praise  for  the  improvement,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  public,  if  you  think  it  worth 
making  public,  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
measurers  and  tape-makers.  Instead,  then, 
of  having  a round  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
tape,  have  a small  brass  D,  the  straight  side 
being  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tape.  The 
consequence  is,  the  tape  will  wear  much 
longer,  and  it  cau  be  more  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  tape  than  a ring.  The  strain  of  the 
tape  on  a ring  is  at  the  two  edges,  causing 
the  tape  to  wear,  and  in  a very  short  time  the 
ring  to  come  off.  In  the  D form  the  strain 
of  the  tape  is  equal  throughout  its  breadth. 
I dedicate  this  improvement  to  Messrs.  Ches- 
terman  and  Bottow,  for  their  excellent  metal- 
lic tapes,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  it. — I am. 
Sir,  &c,,  J.  Blenkarn. 

Ollerton,  Notts. 


A Hydrostatic  Turn-table  has  been 
patented  by  a Mr.  Allan,  of  Crewe.  The  hy- 
drostatic pressure  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  weight,  not  of  turning  it. 
The  table  or  platform  consists  of  a hollow 
water-tight  box,  made  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
and  supported  in  the  turn-table  pit,  or  reser- 
voir by  water,  or  other  fluid,  while  it  revolves 
on  a central  fixed  pillar.  The  pit  is  filled  with 
water,  or  other  fluid,  just  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  locomotive  engine 
or  carriage,  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  being  adjusted  proportionably  with  the 
maximum  weight,  and  so  maintained  by  a ball- 
cock,  attached  to  a supply-pipe,  from  a cistern 
above.  On  the  platform  are  three  separate 
lines  of  rails  abreast,  crossed  by  tbree  other 
sets  of  lines,  so  that  one  turn-table  is  sufficient 
to  effect  the  transfer  by  a semi-revolution. 
The  reservoir,  or  pit,  is  formed  of  masonry, 
orbricks, laid  in  cement,  water-tight,  withafirm 
basis  on  which  the  centre  pillar  can  be  pro- 
perly supported. 

Progress  of  New  House  of  Commons. 

In  reply  to  questions  asked  on  the  8th  inst., 
by  Lord  Duncan,  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Mor- 
peth stated,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
architect,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  House 
would  be  ready  for  members  within  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  after  the  arrangements  for 
ventilating,  lighting,  and  warming  the  House 
had  been  settled ! The  Government,  he  might 
add,  had  thought  fit  to  desire  that  Dr.  Reid’s 
projects  might  be  carried  into  effect,  h urther 
progress  had  not  been  made  with  the  official 
residences,  the  sums  voted  having  been  appro- 
priated to  the  completion  of  the  shell  of  the 
building  in  the  first  instance.  The  library,  he 
believed,  was  in  a state  of  considerable  for- 
wardness ; and  the  architect  had  informed  him 
that  the  residences  of  the  Speaker  and  others 
would  not  be  habitable  until  the  exterior  was 
more  advanced  towards  completion. 

Experiments  on  Cast-Iron. — Some  ex- 
periments made  at  the  Crane  Foundry  on  the 
relative  strength  of  cast-iron,  chilled  and  un- 
chilled , shewed  that  the  process  of  chilling 
gave  a superior  strength  of  17  per  cent.  Ike 
following  experiment  was  tried  on  four  bars, 
cast  in  the  form  of  a double-faced  railway  rail, 
1}  in.  deep,  £ in.  wide  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
^ in.  in  the  centre— the  length  of  each  bar  was 
18  in.,  and  15  in.  between  the  supports.  No.  1 
was  cast  in  green  sand;  No.  2 in  dry  sand; 
No.  3 cast  in  a chill ; and  No.  4 in  a chill,  and 
afterwards  annealed.  No.  1 weighed  32'5  ozs., 
bore  1,232  lbs.,  and  deflected  *130  in.  No.  2 
weighed  30‘5  ozs.,  bore  1,008  lbs.,  and  deflected 
•114  in.;  No.  3 weighed  34*75  ozs.,  bore 
784  lbs.,  and  deflected  ’053  in. ; and  No.  4 
weighed  34'5  ozs.,  bore  2,520  lbs.,  and  de- 
flected *148  in.  The  advantages  in  favour  of 
cast-iron,  treated  as  No.  4,  is  evidently  little 
less  than  100  percent,  over  No.  1,  and  300  per 
cent,  over  No.  3. 

Employment  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 
— A greater  extent  of  land  must  be  brought 
into  cultivation  to  enable  a sufficiency  of  grain 
to  be  produced  to  feed  the  people.  Happily 
this  can  be  readily  done,  and  the  overplus 
labour  fully  employed,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  country,  by  converting  the  bog  or  peat 
land,  which  spreads  itself  over  tbree  millions 
of  acres,  into  household  fuel  and  charcoal;  for 
which  unceasing  demand  will  arise  : and  by 
cultivating  the  substrata  of  these  bogs,  which 
consist  of  a soil  admirably  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  It  has  been  shown  on  the  map 
published  for  “ the  Irish  Amelioration  Society 
set  on  foot  for  employing  the  overplus  labour 
of  Ireland,  that  the  labour  of  one  man  will 
clear  in  250  working  days  from  an  eighth  to 
a sixth  of  an  acre  of  peat  bog  averaged  at 
eight  feet  deep  ; and  that  at  200  stations  in- 
tended to  be  established,  above  2,500  acres 
may  be  cleared  annually.  This  would  yield 
about  22,000  tons  of  potatoes,  and  every  ten 
years  of  operations  would  add  to  the  culti- 
vable land  of  Ireland  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  the  most  valuable  soil,  ca- 
pable of  producing  at  least  100,000  quarters  of 
wheat  per  annum.* 

Steeple-climbing. — Wright,  the  steeple- 
climber,  has  been  replacing  the  vane  and 
pointing  the  steeple  of  St.  John’s  Church,  in 
Perth.  The  kite,  by  means  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  convey  a rope  over  the  vane, 
failed,  and  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish 


the  ascent  were  sufficiently  daring  to  deserve 
notice.  He  obtained  five  rods,  each  about 
15  feet  long,  so  as  on  being  joined  together 
they  would  reach  from  the  bartisan  to  the 
summit.  They  were  no  thicker  than  the  butt 
end  of  a common  fishing-rod.  The  first  he 
placed  against  the  steeple,  and  with  no  other 
than  the  precarious  footing  afforded  by  the 
lapping  of  the  lead,  and  with  the  rod  as  his 
only  hold  by  his  hands,  he  climbed  up  so  far 
as  to  be  enabled  to  nail  and  lash  the  top  of  it 
to  the  steeple.  Getting  it  steadied  and  secured 
thus,  he  pulled  up  a second  rod  by  means  of  a 
cord,  lashed  it  to  the  top  of  the  first,  mounted 
it  also,  fastened  its  top,  pulled  up  a third,  and 
so  on  until  he  reached  the  spire.  He  then 
pulled  up  and  secured  his  tackle,  and  was  soon 
safely  again  upon  the  bartisan.  Men  may  be 
found  to  ascend  to  any  altitude  by  means  of 
scaffolding;  but  to  climb  up  steeples  nearly 
perpendicular,  by  means  of  nails,  little  bits  of 
twine,  aod  tender  sticks,  appears  altogether 
incomprehensible. 

Progress  in  Carlisle. — The  ancient  city 
of  Carlisle,  after  remaining  for  many  years 
with  little  change  in  its  condition,  has  recently 
begun  to  emerge  from  its  state  of  inactivity, 
and  to  assume  a more  lively  and  bustling  aspect. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  says: — The  number 
of  new  buildings  of  all  classes  bear  manifest 
proofs  of  the  increasing  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  town.  The  large  amount  of  railway 
traffic  on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  and 
Caledonian  railways  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  change,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  most  apparent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  sanitary  condition  of  Carlisle 
still  stands  very  low,  nor  do  its  inhabitants 
seem  at  all  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  a 
thorough  alteration  in  this  respect.  The 
drains,  generally,  are  very  inefficient ; and  in  g 
those  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  the  atmosphere  is  most  offensive, — the 
refuse  from  the  slaughter-houses,  cesspools, 
&c.,  being  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a most  in- 
jurious extent.  This,  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  fever 
and  sickness.  Active  steps  have  been  taken 
as  to  a regular  supply  of  water  and  gas  ; and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  a proper 
supply  of  fresh  air  may  be  provided  by  a 
sounder  system  of  drainage  and  ventilation. 
The  water-works  company  are  now  construct- 
ing a large  reservoir  on  Gallows  Hill,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson,  civil  engineer. 
The  gas-company  have  lately  built  new  gas- 
works, the  old  ones  being  purchased  by  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company.  The 
most  important  building  erected  in  the  town 
for  many  years  is  the  new  Citadel  Station, 
which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  towards 
completion. 

Projected  Works,  &c.—  Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement  for  erecting 
two  wings  to  the  Bedford  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  other  works ; for  building  a new  church 
at  Penrith,  or  for  the  mason’s  work  separately' 
and  the  other  works  collectively  ; for  the  erec- 
tion of  certain  buildings  at  the  Woburn  Union 
Workhouse;  for  making  alterations  required 
in  providing  two  additional  wards  at  the  Liver- 
pool Workhouse,  Brownlow-hill ; also  for 
manufacturing  5,000,000  of  bricks  for  the  new 
jail  about  to  be  erected  at  Walton  (Liverpool), 
at  per  1,000;  and  for  erecting  a new  timber 
bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Dalmarnock  (by 
Glasgow). 


* Longman  and  Co. 


* From  “ Employment  of  the  Irish',  Peasantry,”  by  Jaspe  W' 
Rogers,  C.E. : Saunders,  Charing-cross. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Inquiry’'— Glnss  pipes  have  been  made,  and  doubtless  will  be 
more  extensively  so. 

“ W.  IF.”— Go  to  a drawing-school  for  a time. 

a reader  of  The  Bolder,  would  have  seen  that  what 
the  Times  did  once  wo  have  been  doing  constantly  these  two  years. 

“ Fact.”— What  asylum  does  he  speak  of? 

“ Currency  .’’—You.  would  obtain  what  you  wish  at  le8>  cost  from 
an  individual  Ask  some  person  to  whom  you  are  known. 

“A  Londoner." — Next  week. 

“ Duomo  of  Florence.”—  Professor  Donaldson’s  reply  to  “Inquirer” 
next  week. 

“ Institute  of  British  Architects."— We  are  compelled  to  postpone 
our  report  of  the  last  meeting.  The  paper  read,  “ On  the  Construc- 
tion or  Sewers  ” is  likely  to  excite  controversy. 

11  Pawnbrokers'  Almshouses  Competition."—  We  arc  led  by  repre- 
sentations to  postpone  giving  particulars  promised 

Received—"  T.  H.”  (Hackney),  “ Palladio,"  “ C.  L.”  (too  late  for 
present  number.),  “G.  8.”  (Bermondsey),  “W.  D.,”  "W.  N. 
(shall  be  inquired  into),  “ Veritas”  (write  to  the  managers),  ‘ A.  J.. 
(Dunmow),  " E.  N.,”  “ F.  S.”  (not  desirable),  “ J.  A..”  Qujntiu 
Matsys,”  " The  Furnishing  and  Decorating  Assistant,”  by  H.  Wliit- 
akcr.  No.  12;  “Treasury  of  Designs,"  II.  Whitaker,  Part  XI  \ . 
(Fisher  and  Co.,  St  Martin’s-le-grand.) 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.”— We  have  not  timo  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ADVEB.TXSEXVXEKTS. 

CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted n new  ENGINE, nnd,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  l'ER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1.  King-street,  Bakcr-strect,  Portman-square. — Cash  only. 


ORNAMENTED,  COLOURED  AND 

PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS.— CLAUDET  and 
HOUGHTON.  81),  HIGH  IIOLBORN,  execute  every  description 
of  Ornamental  Glass  for  Windows,  in  ancient  or  modem  style,  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  superior  workmanship,  either  in 
Plain  Colour,  Ornamented  in  White,  Neatly  Embossed,  Engraved,  or 
richly  Painted— Pnttems  and  specimens  may  be  seen  at  their 
Warehouse,  8!),  High  Hulborn. 


SOHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26.SOIIO-SQUARE,  depbt  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Goliain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  nlmost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plato  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 


PHCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 21,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.—  E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Glass,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Plate  Gloss  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
and  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  $,  3-8ths,  1.  j,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  Loudon  free  of  all  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


u 


NION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY.— 

and  the  Trade  generally  are  solicited 


Architects,  Builders  aim  me  xraae  generally  are  solicited 
to  inspect  the  quality,  colour  and  Substance  manufactured  by  this 
Company.  To  encourage  the  use  of  Plate  Glass  for  glazing,  a fur- 
ther reduction  in  price  lias  taken  place  on  the  quality  used  for  that 
purpose. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  J,  3-8,  J,  and  J inch  thick. 
Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  colour  and  even- 
ness of  this  article. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  00,  Hatton  Garden.  Holbom. 
H.  CHRISTIE.  Agent 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH 

PLATE  GLASS,  SHEET  AND  CROWN  WINDOW 
GLASS. 

SHEET  GLA8S  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  of 
every  thickness  manufactured. 

PROPAGATING  GLASSES  of  every  size,  from  two  inches 
upwards. 

BEE  GL  ASSES  of  every  size,  from  two  inches  upwards. 
CUCUMBER  GLASSES  of  every  length. 

All  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON'S 
Window-Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. 


rpiIE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  - GLASS 

JL  COMPANY  Leg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 
manufacture  of  superior  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  Glass.  Having 
recently  enlarged  their  works,  and  erected  an  additional  80-horse 
power  engine,  they  are  enabled  to  produce  a much  larger  quantity. 
The  prices  will  be  found  to  compete  with  any  establishment  in  the 
trade.  A large  stock  of  Polished  and  Rough  Plate  always  on  hand. 
LONDON  WAREHOUSE, 111,  Fleet-street ; W ORKS, Smethwick, 
Birmingham. 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  llunbill-row, 

Finsbury  - square,  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
| DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

| Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  M ould- 
. ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 

1 Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


DR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

LATOR— F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
l’olund-street,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Gas-fitters  and  the  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Amott's  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  Rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  6ii  to 
2os.  each.  A prospectus,  containing  full  particulars,  to  he  had  on 
application. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEY'S — NO  CURE.  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
stove  manufacturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  1'.  E.  in  stating  that  he  can  under- 
take the  cun 
cure  no  pay.” 


i 


WILSON  and  Co.’s  PATENT 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  - POT, 
for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  lias  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  threo  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
Sweep’s  maohinc. 

J.  W.  and  Co.  had  the  honour  of  fixing  upwards 
of  fifty  of  the  Patent  Ventilating  Chimney  Pots, 
in  artificial  Stone  Cement,  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace  ; since  which  a number 
have  been  fixed  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Patent  Pots  have  proved  to  lie  the  most 
effectual  invention  ever  yet  discovered,  and  are 
unrivalled  for  their  ornamental  appearance ; 
they  are  manufactured  of  artificial  StoueCcment, 
Iron,  or  Zinc. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  tho  Manu- 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH,  MIDDLESEX. 
Inquiries  from  the  Country  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs. Wilson  and 
Co.,  at  their  Manufactory,  as  above.  Prices  and  prospectuses  for- 
warded by  retain  of  post. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  best  and  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP,  Slate  Merchants,  Toolcy-strcet, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvidere-road, 
Lamhctli,  London. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  - 

Speoimons  of  these  Tiles  ii 


. ^ great  variety,  both  glazed  and 

unglazcd,  may  he  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs.  GREIVE  and  GRELLXER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Watcrloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY, 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  tho  works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  and  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  WORLD. 

H.  BANKS, 

Manufacturer  of  Shop  - Fronts,  Sashes,  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  78,  Bethnal- 
Green  Road,  Loudon.  Parties  engaged  in  Build- 
ing will  find  the  charges  at  this  establishment 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  A 
fuB  fist  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
anv  part  of  the  country. 

N.B.  Glazed  Goods  socurely  packed  for  the 
Country. 


15P  S)Cr 

jOajestp’s 


Ropal 

lUttcrs  patent. 


GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  Valve 
VENTILATORS.— To  he  had  of  EDWARD  BA1LLIB, 
Glass  Painter  and  Stainer,  12b,  Cumberland  Market,  Uegcut's-piirk, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  to  Public 
Offices.  Bed  rooms,  and  the  cure  or  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent.  from  the  original  Tariff. 

VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  arc  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  sash,  and,  where  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught  is  required,  wiU  he  found  invaluable,  and  especially  as  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys. — Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  E. 
and  W.  H.  JACKSON,  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 
street.  


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

Bielefeld’s  improved  papier 

MACHE,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
day  It  hiis  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  HalL  &o„  also  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bility Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mllchG  ornaments,  with  a tariff,  price  £L— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North. Strand. 

TO  DECORATORS,  PAPERHANGERS,  AND  THE  TRADE. 

ET.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

• ARCHER  and  TAVERNER,  of  Nos.  140  and  1-U,  Old- 
itreet  bees  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  DECORATIVE  PAPERS  he  has  taken 
•lie  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
SiTSSH  »v  M„„  MEMI0K?  WILKIKSOS  Mid  Co 
lpou  which  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  be  happy  to  submit 
y,  t],c  Trade  in  general  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
vhieh  will  be  added  all  the  largo  collection  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
french  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Herrick,  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  lins  been  successful m 
lurchasing  at  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  M„  W . and  Co.  E.  x.  Archer, 
it  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
br  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  and 
rusts  that  lie  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  and  rapport 
it  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  OXFORD-STREET, 
md  Nos.  140  and  141,  Old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
iromptitude  and  attention. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  brick  and  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Pcanston, 
chairman  I,  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 
TILE  MACHINES,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and 
at  the  Company's  office,  198  a.  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.  si.  to  5 r.  si. 
Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  will  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-stnrion  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also  at  tho  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, Regent-street,  London.— All  communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a.  Piccadilly. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  nt  Mr.  SLIGHT'S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  : Mr.  LAWRENCE  HILL,  135,  Buclianan-street, 
— ?gow ; Mr.  ROBERT  CHARLES,  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
VKV  nml  1' I Villi  Pmikridira.  Staffordshire;  and  Messrs. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  c0.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

70,  York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING  COM- 

-1-*-  PA N Y’,  Ecoleston- place  (late  Sir  F.  CHANTRY’S  Foun- 
dry), Pimlico,  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others  to  the  facility  afforded  by  their  Machinery 
for  carrying  out  with  dispatch  and  accuracy,  aiul  at  a great  sav- 
ing in  expense,  the  most  elaborate  Designs  in  Wood  or  Stone. — 
Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Estimates  obtained  on  application  at 
the  Premises. 

PAVING,  2s.  9c).  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pa  - --  - 


for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  he  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemagne.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
work-square.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


CJAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

fj  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS.  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  carried  on  at  tlic  above  Works  is 
solely  his 

That  ARCHITECTURAL.  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’  WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  ohargea 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  tlic  kind  favours  of  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
otliera,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
as  his  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 


Mosaic  pavements.  — singer’s 

PATENT,  for  Churches,  Halls,  Conservatories,  Veran- 
dahs, Baths,  Ac.  This  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Pavements  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  execution  and 
reduced  in  price.  Specimens,  adapted  to  every  style  of  Architec- 
ture, may  he  seen  at  the  Works  of  the  sole  Patentee,  ALFRED 
SINGER,  Vauxhall  Pottery,  Foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  Surrey  side. 


MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  — 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  tho 
Duke  of  WeUington,  and  the  principal  of  the  Nobility,  the  most 
eminent  Architects,  Builders,  Ac.  Ac.— This  beautiful  material  has 
been  introduced  into  Buckingham  Palace,  the  drawing-rooms  at 
Osborne.  Apsley  House,  Strathfieldsaye,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  it  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  marble  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  extensively  uscil  in  Government  offices,  t lie  prin- 
cipal railway  stations,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  real  marble  by  its  superior  brilliancy  of  polish, 
and  it  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  chip  at  the  edges,  than 
marble.  Tho  choicer  productions,  such  as  black  and  gold,  sienna, 
jasper,  verd  antique,  jet  black,  Ac.  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  price  of  marble.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  nt  the 
Pimlico  Slate  Works  are  chimney-pieces,  consoles,  billiard  and 
table  tops  of  nil  descriptions,  pedestals,  pilasters,  columns,  plinths, 
tazzas,  mural  tablets,  baths,  wash-stand  tops,  Ac.  Ac.  Cisterns, 
dairy  shelves,  flooring  and  plain  slate-work  in  general  executed  on 
exceedingly  moderate  terms.  Welsh  slate  slabs,  of  the  finest  de- 


place, Loudon. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS  OF  CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS,  GLASS  FACTORS, 
SHIPPERS,  LOOKING-GLASS  MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  AND  CONSUMERS-OF  GLASS  GENERALLY. 

THE  LONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS  COMPANY  have  “ Resolved  to  sell,  by 

PRIVATE  CONTRA'  T their  entire  Stock  of  SMALL  SIZES  of  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  in  Parcel-,  to  suit  Purchaser*, 
at  the  undermentioned  VERY  LoW  PRICES  for  CASII." 

Parcel  1 . 1P»  Plates,  1 inches  wide,  from  fi  to  70  Inches  long,  about  550  feet  superficial,  at  Rd.  per  foot. 

IWI  ...ino  ..  j » -I!  ,K:  S'  - 


. 13d. 


Parcel  7..  700 
Parcel  8..  800 
Parcel  0..  800 
Parcel  10..  »>•)<» 


Parcel  14.” 
Parcel  15.. 
Parcel  1G.. 


Tlic  fl.lc  innuum  ah.vc  tlic  «•  cli.rscJ  the  IMMW  l»n.  "A  JW»  #>  »•*« 

allowed.  One  Caw-  a striotly  correct  average  sample-may  be  seen  at  the  Company  « « .uKS  SUTTON  mar  ST  HELEN'S 

The  Parcels  will  be  carefully  packed  by  tlic  Company’s  Warehousemen,  deliverable  at  the  WORKS,  Sliliua,  mat  . i uulkim  f. 
Cases  allowed  for  when  returned.  . „ a 

J.  1.  OBMPV.  C A-P.W  Agent. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 
fcf  Jftcr  JSlajcstp's  Kojjal  letters  ^Patent. 

F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOE  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Sic. 


Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 
Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs, 
" it-Inpia  Com) 


Honourable  I 
Her  Majesty’ 
l Botank 


> ard  of  Ordnance, 
Estate,  Isle  of  Wig 
l Gardens,  Regent’ 


And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland.  ^Ireland 

it  lias  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  foi  roofing  , also  ubta  tot  unuu  Mates  .it  tm. 

Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  liavc  extensively  used  it,  stnt  free  t t my ,i^i ; nq,n  f » v (if 

Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„ ; -j — A * “"v*"” 

fuUy  enjoined  ‘ A f 


>e  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry- hair 

“Bi-cl  with  the  Ml  fa  b.  sen  « the  Factory.  .Lo  the  new  »•*■» t" 

minster  Hall,  aud  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.-  A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  me  iraue. 


Jfcer  fOajcstp’s 


Hopal  iLcttrrs  patent. 


ASPHALTS  ROOFING  F E L T,  as  used  by 


) A T E N T 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  aud  Manchester, 

The  London  and  North  Western, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


The  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways,  , 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ediuoro . 


Also  “ DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced  prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening  sound. 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


ii 


§1 


I 
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TO  GAS-FITTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

CHARLES  LLOYD  {of  Bin 

mm  > »w»  «^»4SiJaSflK  B~r.  w*t«,  «4 


*°  BUSWb™E<f#lMllo™4M  PO'®"? 


REPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 


rrHE  LONDON  VULCAN  IRON  COM. 


o A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
ur:  . A. ;. . . r. r.  n/.mnrvp  Arnli,nWu  nlnipd  to  n.  nnmllcl 


K^S-wiSWj.-  m“^;fr,rr«S  tec,ntr.C.  or 
with  any  party  requiring  the  v"p  nf  snme- 


»».  "• 

Spirit  Cocks,  &c.  Ac. 


til  IIU.Y  I'*..  ...  , 

Goods  Lauded  and  Stored. 


,dM  ATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a paraUc 
S 5 width  and  thickness,  from  i inch  to  14  q \su 

“ e«  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCAN1LINGS,  SASH 
^ SILLS,  Sc. 

Aril,  .1  V.  CEEATMJlotoP  F.ri  »»*,«»; 
(Hte  0 Moore  andt 


JEWHY-STIIEET  ALDOATR 

H7XTENSIVE  PREMISES  10  BE  LET 

111  UPON  LEASE,  sd.ptc'd  for  » AV1„J.«K'  « m “ft", '"B 

Hall,  Cheapside-  — ”* 

Bcdford-square. 


IRON  FOUNDRY. 

168  Drurv-lanc,  and  Charles-strcet,  London. 

’ JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  nENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 


me  U . ' and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster.— 

Mouldi ngiTprepured  by  machinery.  


ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

TradeandCiraBumcra  genera^,  tfifttbokecpsoo^MPBrjii 


BEGS  fo  inform  his  Customers  that  the 

pi  


,r  ol Mr.  SAMUEL  ANGELL,  : 


>ARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 

DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  V mike  such 

’ in  consequence  of  which,  ho  1 as  been  enaoicu  t 


_ ntuinttia  Ktiituno  i r 1 . 1.  *v*'pi  ■ , „ * , 

stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  FloorBoards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  ,,refa^'' 1 jKj*4' Dr°Cpwl!l 
i I-,...  irronnitiatsy  nun  • also  a variety  ot  macli me-prep.u lu 


arrungen,  ik;  ~ 

Pipes,  Heads,  blioes.  Sc. 


h£'SS!?«S!«S I give  every  facility  lor  aMM  A .took  at 


Old  Barge  Wliarf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaokfnars. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Daoc.M  A 1 IOGAN  V end  Till  BEK  MERCHANT,  B|rmond. 

m IRON  FOUNDRY^,  Brick-lane  Old- 


ripo  BE  LET,’ in  Building  Plots,  on  L.ease 

ai^Tve  Pro^crty^i8nmos^?^bl^lIo?^BiSldii^^p^^sM^R^®^®4| 
Architect,  30,  Golden-square,  St.  James  s.  


rjiQ  BE  SOLD,  a SITE  of  GROUND, 


substantial  Buildings,  which  r 


iverted.— For  further 


BRICKS  — IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

ro  BE  SOLD  cheap,  in  Large  or  Small 

Quantifier,  prod , sound  hurd,  wcU-bumt  STOCKS,  at  the 
ice  uf  Ma  per  l/JOO ; uud  sB  s{her  desceiption;  erfeseell^t 


MAfM^u^plACF.  BRfCKS,  ut  . 

neighbourhood  of  Islington— imust  be  < 
ground  being  required  br  other  purnt 
culars,  inquire  of  Mr.  SANDERS,  Lt 
street,  St.  Luke’s,  back  of  the  church. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a couple  of  thorough  good 

SIX-ROOMED  CARCASSES,  with  Rack-yards  audufhew 
pomnlete.  situate  at  the  west  end  of  Shaftcsbury-strcct.  Hnrton 


complete,  situate  at  the  west  end  a ;«y„Vi'„  > 

(one  mile  from  the  litmkl ; the  above  forms  a Pr0^“b'e,, 
ment  being  in  a first-rate  thoroughfare,  the  rooms  all  anou. 
ground,  and  for  a very  trifling  outlay  may  be  madc  nfto  Shons 
The  Drains  are  in,  and  communicate  with  the  Scu  em.— Apply  by 
letter  (pre-paidl  to  E.K.  G.,  SO,  Upper  Mu r.-li.  Lambeth. 


BUILDERS,  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbi 
(fare  Manufacturers,  and  others  rcauinng  Roomy  t reir 
ith  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing,  l’lauing.  Turning,  sec. 

O BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most 


Ti . 

ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12,  Dorset-place,  Dor- 
Bct-square,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  I ark,  cc 
prising  u most  commodious  dwelling-house  replete  with  fixtures i 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a back  entrance  into  N 
street  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  ana 


it  of 


..w,  r iPt , 

a large  vard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-hour  . . 

, ® ...v_  o-i.i;.,-  y,„,l  nn  aliundant  supply  of  spring 


ud  other  sheds,  stabling. 


.w-pits,  deal 


There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  sawing,  planing,  oorkcuttmg.  tura- 
ing,  &e.  by  liorse-powcr,  and  which  will  be  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price.— For  further  particulars  and  to  View,  apply  on  the 
i.mi„.mwU  io  and  4.  No  written  apphoations  can  beat- 


liATTVirs  OVEN  WORK,  Forgo  jsacxsuii'i  A.....,..., 

Waier  PipM  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock.  

CON 


s 


-SMITH  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 

1 T eicester-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 

IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAMPS,  Ac.  &e., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
taltS™  experience  and  practical  applicat.on  can 
suggest. - 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO  ! 


CAUTION. — To  Purchasers  of  Locks, Fire- 

m-oof  Doors  Safes,  Ac.  JolIX  LEADBEATER,  many  years 
rnniuiFaoturar  fm  Chubb.  LEADBEATER  begs  most  respectful  y to 
manufacturer  tor  that  lie  can  supply  them 


Kn^rS 

and  CHESTS,  Ac.  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  security 


HfKllSpasaSFiira  ■9k'"4JE±Ri 

goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 


mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

N.B.— T.  A.  has  several  Lots  of  dry  cut  . 
prices  for  cash,  previous  to  stock-taking  at  Christmas. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  Sawn  on  the  most ^approved  principle 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muirs  latent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 


,n“  8&  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  . 
Gillingham-strcct,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  1 


machinery, 
must  be  paid  for), 
London. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  Eligible 

FREEHOLD  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  situate  in  a_flou- 
rishing  Watering-place  in  the  south  of  England, 
of  Builder,  Carpenter,  and  J oiner,  is  m 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  prese 
to  retire  from  the  same.  There  i™  T-  • 
with  it.  and  altogether  presents 

to  be  obtained.  The  premises  a.- ... 

I the  principal  part  having  been  newly  erected  witlnn  the  last  twelve 
years,)  ana  comprise  a commodious  DWELLING,  replete  \vith 
every  convenience,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  Foreman’s  House,  Cot- 
tage: Garden,  Extensive  Yard,  with  Workshops,  Drying  House, 
Pointer  and  Glnzier’s  Shop.  Stores,  Deal  Sheds,  Sawpit,  Stables, 
Cart  and  < 'liaise  Houses.  There  is  also  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
running  through  the  premises.  No  premium  or  good-will  required, 
mid  part  nf  the  purchase  money  may  remain  on  mortgage  -!■  or 
further  particulars  apply  to  A.  F.  LIVESAA,  Esq.,  Architect, 
Portsmouth.  


hioh  the  Trade 

,‘aud  has  been  successfully 

proprietor,  who  is  about 

..  Excellent  Jobbing  Connection 
opening  with  advantages  seldom 
* complete,  in  good  repair 


rgi  6 BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  a 

A valuable  long  Leasehold  ESTATE,  consisting  of  extensive 


si' known  as  the  late  St.  Pancras  Vestry  Rooms,  situate 

Gordnn-street,  Oordou-square.  The  promises  are  most  substan- 
tially built,  and  have  a frontage  to  Gordon-street, 

I .17  ft  Iro  SJ  1,1  1 


per  cent,  under  any  other  house 

LEADBEATER  offers  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS’reward  toiuiy 
nerson  who  can  pick  his  improved  detector  looks  or  latches.  Some 
thousands  of  Loadheatcr’s  strong-room  doors  and  safes  have  now 
I.een  mR ^p  w ithout  a SI  NGLE  COMPLAINT,  and  hRccn  years’ 
practical  experience,  during  which  lie  has  adapted  every  possible 
Fmprovemeut  to  real  security,  enables  him  to  challenge  competition 
S ISfffiiriS.  in  UM  A k>«<M 
made  to  order  \ pairof  extra  strong  wrought-iron  hre-proot  loldm, 
doom  with  venti  ating  gates,  well  adapted  for  a banker’s  strong 
room  may  be  viewed  at  his  manufactory.  Strong  wrought-iron 

GATE-STREET,  LON  DON. 


ESTABLISHED  1793.  „ , Tm„ 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY. 

OYTENT-IM PROVED  and  PANELLED 

.IMR8AFKAPuO%«mOIIEm&l^II.T^ 


ranees  from  ail  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  aucuraey,  despatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  graving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  m 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att.  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  ment  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


INJUNCTION. 


jJUNNETT  arnl  CORPE'S  Patent  RE- 


uie  test,  at  the  late  fire,  with  hiss  of  life — . 

and  preserve  1 its  contents.  The  Safe  may  be  seen  at  the  Patent 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory.  1.  Hope- 
street,  Hackney-ro:ul.  Iron  Doors  f 
in  stock.— N.  B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  are  always  ou  view,  for  'church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  n gate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  ns  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamental,  and  (folding-doom  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices,  lo  w 
seen  at  C H AS.  COLLINGF.  and  Co.’s  Patent  Aslefcrco,  Sugar-Mill, 
and  Spherical  ninge  Manufactory,  61,  Bridge-rood,  Lambeth.— A 
liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


m 17  ft.  by  el,  with  waiting-!'" 


roof 


tution,  Chapel,  ■ 


..  . . j requiring  large  and  well- 

• Held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  76 

vears,  at  a ground  rent.  The  possession  will  he  given.-” 

titulars  apply  at  the  New  Vestry  ri ” J 

By  order  of  the  V cstry, 

December  1, 1847. 


Ep  25  ct 
ifl-itcstp’s 


SA-AiBS  HY  AUCTION. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY— Important  Sale  of  Building 
Materials  of  Twenty  Modem  Houses,  to  clear  the  Ground  for  the 
York-road  Station, ’presenting  an  unusually-favourable  opportu- 
nity to  Parties  building  or  repairing. 

PULLEN  and  SON  will  SELL  BY  AUC- 

TION  (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  It.  CHADWICK),  on 
the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  December  23th,  at  Twelve,  in 
Lots,  the  whole  of  the  capital  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
Fixtures  and  Fittings  of  20  Houses,  of  a very  superior  description, 
and  built  within  a few  years  ; spacious  Builder's  Workshops,  Shells, 
and  Premises,  situate  in  front  of  the  Watcrloo-road,  Lambeth, 
nearly  facing  St.  John’s  Church,  and  in  Robcrt-street  and  Vine- 
street  adjoining;  comprising  about  500,000  nearly  new  Stock  Bricks, 
Tiling,  and  Slating  ; prime  Oak  and  Fir  Timber,  in  Roofs.  Floors, 
and  Quartering  ; modern  Sashes,  Doors,  Partitions,  Chimney 
Pieces  ; sound  Pooling  Boards  ; York  Paving,  Coping  Cills.  and 
Steps  ; ornamental  Iron  Railway  and  Balconies ; large  Folding- 
gates  ; several  tons  of  Lead,  in  Gutters,  Cisterns,  and  Pipes  ; 
excellent  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  other  useful  fixtures  and  fittings. 

May  lie  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
BIRCHAM  and  Co„  Solicitors,  15.  Bedford-row;  of  WM.  TITE, 
Esq.,  17.  St.  Helen’s-nlaoe;  of  Mr.  R.  CHADWICK,  35,  St.  Martiu's- 
” "’’LI.EN  an’  ~ 


BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

WITH  SE0RET  AND  SECORE  FILINGS. 

IIIIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  rim  look,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 
CARPENTER  and  TILDESLEY.  Willeukall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger.  62.  St.  Martm’s-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 


T1 


VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  hy  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  C ourt  lias  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  ot  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hercbyoautionedagauistui- 

fnT ft PK Pr/c FS' ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED, and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPHS  PATENT^ IRON ^SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  eflecting  that  object.  In  large 

S''some\housandsPof  Bumictt  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  havo  now  been 
put  up,  without-  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during (which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  1 atentces  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  othera.  They  wiU  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

“n  ffiaiwSEkfcslUSVOLVIHO  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  <i«  other 


i tlie  l atent  lor  which  niw  t.vi'iiuoi,  no  --  ------- 

makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with 

gear,  and  proper  metallic  lunges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 


gear,  and  propc 
- ife  or  d u rahle. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE 


Fire  bricks.— ward  and  hart, 

Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  &c.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  nil  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  nt  the  Wharf  ns 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Corn 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks  and  Tiles 
of  every  description.— Dutch  Clinkers. 


N F.TT  and  GUIU'L  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Mnnufoc- 
of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  IN 
BRASS  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AN  D VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  ShutWra.  Pi^irt  Bi^  or  Zino 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental  ; handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  FRDngs  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  an  v other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  Loudon;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

^Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Mowing.  CutUng-ma. 
chines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur 
poses,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane.  ^ 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his.  shutters  in  London,  and  , 


oi  ms  snuiicrs m jiouuuii,  uuu  ...... — - 

confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 

the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so  > 
simple  that  the  large.st  establishment  can  be  opened  or  dosed  witfc 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  maehmery.  I heir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great  . 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  he  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and i are : safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma-  . 
chinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  or  on. 


ic  ; and  of  PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


WHITEFRIABS  IMPROVEMENT.— Building  Materials  of  Two 
Large  Houses  to  be  Taken  Down  for  the  New  Street. 

PULLEN  and  SON  are  directed  to  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  THURSDAY.  Dec.  23rd, 
at  Twelve,  in  Lots,  all  the  Valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
and  Fixtures  of  TWO  LARGE  HOUSES  in  Water-street,  and 
Crown-court.  Whitcfriars;  comprising  Good  Sound  Brickwork. 
Lead  Flats,  Gutters,  Cisterns,  and  Pipes,  useful  Timber  in  Roofs  and 
Floors.  Tiles,  Sashes,  Doors,  and  interior  FittiDgs,  Floor  Boards, 
Shop  Fronts,  nn  Ornamental  Circular  Iron  Staircase,  Stoves,  Gas- 
Fittings,  and  other  Fixtures. 

May  he  Tiewed,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Office  of  Works, 
Guildhall;  and  of  PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  IF  ore-street,  Cripple- 
gate, 


(y 


ARRETT’S  PATENT  MORTISE 

BRICKS,  TILES,  and  FIRE  CEMENT.— These  Mortise 
Fire  Bricks,  with  the  Fire  Cement,  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  Furnaces,  Gas-retorts, 
Cokeing-ovcns.  Engine-boilers,  and  other  similar  purposes  where 
expensive  repairs  and  reconstructions  are  now  continually  required. 
By  the  increased  surface  of  joint  obtained,  they  afford  strength  and 
durability  approaching  to  indestructibility ; every  joint  is  so  com- 
pletely sealed  with  the  Fire  Cement,  that  the  erection  becomes  a 
solid  piece  of  masonry. 

Testimonials  of  approbation  have  been  given  by  all  who  have 
used  them.  The  annexed  is  the  copy  just  received  from  the  Ainslle 
Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company  ;— 

193,  Piccadilly,  London,  Sept.  20th.  1847. 

Sin,— Having  erected  a set  of  Kilns,  which  are  patented  by  the 
Ainslie  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company,  I built  the  Furnaces 
with  your  Patent  Fire  Cement,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
most  intense  beat  for  several  months.  The  Brickwork  is  as  perfect 
ns  it  was  tlie  day  it  was  built  I feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  bear  testimony  to  its  valuable  properties  for  all  furnace  pur- 
poses, being  far  superior  to  any  Cement  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  Kilns  erected  at  Alperton,  near  Harrow,  may  bo 
seen  at  any  time.— I am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  Manager. 

To  Mr.  Spencer  T^Garrett,  Stoke-upoo-Treut,  Staffordshire. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION. — LECTURES  on  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIS-  ! 
TRY.  by  F.  H.  Holmes,  Esq.,  daily  at  Half-past  Three,  mid  every 
Evening  at  Nine  O’clock,  except  Saturday  Evening.  TWO  LEC- 
Bachhoflncr — one  ou  the  LAWS  of  h AIU ItHJtl 


ta^referencc  £ ' 

TroN^'i^  vfhich*'the ‘pHYSIC.^L^PR^PERMES 

STEAM  will  he  exhibited,  with  Novel  and  Highly  Interring, 

Experiments,  daily  at  Two,  and  at  Eight  o clock  in 

The  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS 1 workei  The  WORKING 

MODELS  explained.  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  The  OHROMA-  ( 

TROPE.  DIVING-BELL  nml  DIVER,  with  HYDES  NEW 

inniiimmo  r msvpilSTKIl  wndnr  WATER.  AC.  AC,  i 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman  of  16,  Cartel nau  Villas, 
i,  ,,  • i.  IK..  nt  St, .it-iit'  i*riiiti"i.  at  till]  i 


AiONUON  : II1UWU  UJ  -Aii/ii'i-i.o  ■■  - - - v,  . , . 

in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  the 
Printing-office  of  J.  A II.  Cux.  Brothers  74  & 75,  Great  Queon- 
•t,  Lmcohi's-Inu  Fields, in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-th e-Ficlds, 


in  the  County  of  Middlesex  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles 
Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  3,  lork-street.  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul.  Covent-Garden,  m the  said 
County— Saturday,  December  18,  1847. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Experiments  on  the 'Form  of  Cast-iron  Girders:  Four 

Sketches - 

St  Mary’s  Church,  Ware,  Herts:  Mr.  U.  Godwin,  Architect. . 615 
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Just  published,  price  4s„  with  considerable  additions, 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for 

1848. 

Containing  11,000  PRICES  and  MEMORANDA  connected  with 
Building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  NEW  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT,  nud  the  Modifications  of  the  Act. 

JOHN  WEALE,  High  Holboru ; SIMPKIN  A MARSHALL, 
GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row ; also  to  be  had  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  and  the 
"Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-strcet, 
Whitehall.  


n answer  to  ’*  J . W.' 


Just  published  for  1848,  price  4s.,  the  Thirty-eighth  Edition  of 

SKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES.  The 

present  Edition  of  this  Work  is  submitted  with  confidence 
to  the  Profession  nud  the  Trade  in  general.  It  contains  a variety 
of  new  and  useful  information,  a Diary  or  Daily  Journal,  and  a 
copious  Abstract  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings’  Act,  witli  all  the 
Modifications  of  the  same. 

LONGMAN  and  Co.,  Loudon  ; and  may  he  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


w 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED,  a Situation  in  an  Architect’s 


"Working  Drawings : has  been  p rinoipally  accustomed  to  Gothic 
work  —Address,  J.  H.,  care  of  Mr.  Newman,  Stationer,  !)3,  London, 
wall. 


,3.  TO  DUST  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  several  Hundred  Loads  of 

HARD  RUBBISH,  to  be  delivered  at  the  London  side 
of  Norwood  Cemetery.  TEN  DERS,  stating  price  per  Load,  or  per 
* Hundred  Load,  or  by  the  Yard,  to  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  t - 
Messrs.  BRIDGEll  and  BLAKE’S  offices,  No.  68,  London-wulL 


t-  TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE-AGENTS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  possessing  considerable 

experience  in  Carpentry,  Measurements,  Bookkeeping,  s ’ 
Accounts,  with  a knowledge  of  Architectural  Drawing,  wishes 
meet  with  a SITUATION  for  which  these,  with  regular  and  .... 
dustrious  habits  would  qualify  him.  Can  give  most  respectable 
references,  and  security  if  requisite.  The  country  not  objected  *- 
—Address,  D.  K„  14,  Upper  Park-place,  Itegent's-park. 


PARTNERSHIP. — Any  person  having 

about  1,0001.  at  his  command  may  hear  of  a moBt  advan- 
tageous opportunity  of  JOINING  an  OLD-ESTARLISHED  BUSI- 
NESS, either  os  a sleeping  or  active  partner,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
'i'HOS.  SMITH,  Estate  Agent,  13,  Ridmau's-row,  Mile  End-road. 
Letters  pre-paid. 


rri O ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS. 

A SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  Sc.-M.  COON  having  dis- 
covered a NEW  METHOD  of  LITHOGRAPHING  PLAN 8 of 
every  Description,  in  about  half  the  usual  time  and  at  a con- 
siderable less  tfxpcnse,  begs  to  offer  liis  services  for  that  purpose, 
promising  that  any  orders  he  may  be  entrusted  with  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  It  answers  admirably  lor  multiplying 
tracings.— Lithogrnphio  Printing-office,  15,  Cheopside,  Loudon. 


M 


R.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the 

AV-B-  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of 
~*"The  Picturesque  Architecture  of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  &o.,”  and 
of  "London  ns  it  is,”  offers  his  sendees  in  Tinting  Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective  V iews, Interiors,  ice.  From  the  long  expe- 
rience he  has  had  in  such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  litho- 
, graphed  in  a superior  manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  81,  Great 
■ il'itchfield-strcet,  Oxford-street 


R 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU 

TION.— Dr.  Ryan  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  a 

COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY,  with  brillian 

pe laments,  daily  at  Half-past  Three,  and  every  Evening  at  Nine, 
except  Saturday  Evening.  A LECTURE  by  Dr.  Bachhoffuer, 
oil  tlie  LAWS  of  NATURE,  in  reference  to  the  IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT  of  SANITARY  MEASURES,  and  on  the  various 
modes  of  VENTILATION,  in  which  the  PHYSICAL  PRO- 
PERTIES of  a JET  of  STEAM  will  be  exhibited,  daily  at 
Two.  nud  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  at  Eight  p.m.  The 
OXY-II  V 1>  111  •< ; i:  N " MH’Hosrul'iO.  NEW  DISSOLVING 
VIEWS.  The  ICHROMATROPE,  PHYSIOSCOPE,  dec.  MO- 
DELS of  MACHINERY  at  work,  and  explained.  The  DIV- 
ING-BELL and  DIVER,  with  HYDE’S  NEW  APPARATUS 
for  CONVERSING  under  WATER,  dec.  dec..— Admission,  ~ 
Schools,  Half-price. 


Now  ready,  price  7s.  6d., 

A GENERAL  TABLE  for  Facilitating:  the 

CALCULATION  of  EARTHWORK  for  RAILWAYS, 
CANALS,  dec.:  with  a TABLE  of  PROPORTIONAL  PARTS. 

By  FRANCIS  BASHFORTH.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  above  Tables  are  applicable  to  every  combination  of"  slope  " 
and  width  of"  formation  level even  when  the  heights  nrc  given 
to  the  1-lOOths  of  a foot,  only  one  multiplication  is  required  on 

each  prismoid. 

“ We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  expressing  our  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Rnshforth’s  Tables  are  by  far  the  most  simple  and 
generally  useful  of  any  that  have  yet  appeared.  Such  we  know  is 
the  opinion  entertained  by  men  who  have  for  years  past  been  en- 
gaged in  the  computation  of  earthworks,  and  are  consequently  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  value  of  tabular  modes  of  shortening 
tne  labour  of  calculation." — Civil  Engineer. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street 


o 


N the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARM- 

ING and  VENTILATING  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By  W.  BERNAN,  Civil  Engineer.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s 
The  inventions  of  which  the  scattered  notices  are  here  collected, 
have  in  most  cases  been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. A short  popular  account  has  been  given  of  each,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  perhaps,  to  give  a practical  person  all  the  work- 
ing hints  he  may  require,  to  enable  him  to  construct  a similar 
apparatus,  or  to  improve  it”— Preface.  . 

"This  is  a very  elaborate  work,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
become  a popular  one.  * * Tho  opinions  are  discriminating  and 
impartial,  aud  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a sound  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  * * The  result  of  patient  research  and 
skilful  investigation."— Artisan. 

"Mr.  Beman  is  instructively  minute,  beyond  our  power  to 
follow  him ; liis  text,  too,  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  diagrams.  — 
Atheiueunu  , , 

The  Work  contains  240  diagrams,  many  of  them  of  great  value 
for  practical  purposes,  inasmuch  os  they  contain  figures  and  sections 
of  apparatus  not  accessible  except  in  costly  works. 

GEORGE  BELL, 


j,  186,  Fleet-street 


Now  ready.  Part  I.  of  a Work,  on  _ 

CHRISTIAN  MEMORIALS  : being:  a 

Series  of  Designs  for  Headstones,  Ac.,  or  substitutes  in  cor- 
rect tnste  for  the  present  inappropriate  Stones  which  disfigure 
many  of  our  Churchyards. 


ib  ib  piupuseu  La  irnuu,,,  » -a  the  first  of  every  alternate 
Month,  containing  FOUR  PLATES,  Designed  and  prawn  on 
Stone  by  WILLIAM  OSMOND,  Jun.,  [Salisbury-  Pncc  2s.  6<L 
each.  To  be  completed  in  about  Six  Numbers. 

: J.  MASTERS,  33,  Aldersgate-Btreet ; Oxford,  PAR- 
mbridge,  MEADOWS  ; Salisbury.  1IKODIE  and  Co. 


To  be  published  oil  New  Year’s  Day,  in  1 folio  Volume,  21  Plates, 
beautifully  Lithographed  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Haghe,  pnee 
21  12s.  6d,  ,or  elegantly  half-bound  gilt  proofs,  41.  14s.  oil, 

Designs  for  schools  and  school- 

HOUSES,  Parochial  and  National,  in  the  Gothic,  Old 
English,  and  Elizabethan  styles.  Illustrated  by  a senes  of  Perspec- 
tive Views,  Plans,  and  Elevations,  with  Estimates  and  Descriptive 
- • • By  H.  E.  KENDALL,  Jun.,  Architect,  F.S.A. 

In  1 voL  imperial  4to.,  24  Plates,  highly  Illuminated  in  Gold  and 
Colours,  price.  31.  12s.  6d„  or  elegantly  half  bound,  31.  3a, 

SKETCHES,  Graphic  and  Descriptive,  for  a 

History  of  the  Decorative  Painting  applied  to  English  Architec- 
ture during  the  Middie  Ages,  exemplifying  Ceilings.  Walls, 
Screens,  Tombs,  Pulpits,  and  Pavements,  Ac.  By  t.  L.  BLAClv- 
BURNE,  Architect, F."  1 


MESSRS.  BURTON,  Engineers,  Holland- 

strcct.  Blackfriars,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public,  that  the  Fire  on  Wednesday  night  having  destroyed  only 
one  part  of  their  premises,  every  branch  of  their  business  will  bo 
carried  on  as  usual. 

CEASES  of  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

J Ac.,  New  and  Second-hand,  at  very  Reduced  Prices,  at 
SUFFKLL's,  132,  Long  Acre.  Separate  Instruments,  if  required, 
forwarded  to  all  parts  on  the  Receipt  of  a post-office  order  or  refer- 
ence. Instruments  of  every  description  for  Surveyors.  Architects, 
Draughtsmen,  Ac.  Instruments  exchanged,  cleaned,  aud  repaired. 
List  of  Prices  to  be  had. 


DRAWING  GALLERY,  184,  MADDOX-STREET. 

SCHOOL  for  the  STUDY  of  PAINTING 

and  SCULPTURE,  and  Preparatory  School  for  the  Royal 
Aoadeinv.— Open  every  Evening  from  Seven  to  Ten.  The  Living 
Model  Four  Evenings  in  the  week.  Instructions,  Drawing,  nud 
Painting,  CHARLES  LUCY.  Esq.,  LOWES  DICKINSON,  Esq.  ; 
Sculpture,  J.  F.  O.  FOLEY.  Esu.  ; Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
H.  McDOUGAL,  Esq.— Terms,  10s.  6d.  per  month. 


CONTRACTS. 

CARPENTERS,  Bricklayers,  Tilers,  and 

Plumbers  arc  invited  to  TENDER  separately  fur  llic  works 
required  in  the  ERECTION  of  a few. fourth-class  HOUSES  of  a 
superior  description.  Plans,  specifications,  and  c ....  .. 

seen  daily,  between  the  hours  r'  1 ‘ 

inst  inclusive,  at  the  Three  Nui 
the  advertiser. 


This  dnv  is  published,  a Secolid  Edition  of 

MR.  PALEY's  MANUAL  of  GOTHIC 

MOULDINGS,  with  numerous  Copper-plates  aud  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Other  Works  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

INSTRUMENTA  ECCLESIASTICA  : a Series 

of  Seventv-two  Designs  for  the  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Decora- 
tions of  Churches  and  their  Paecincts.  Edited  by  the  Ecclesio- 
logieal  (late  Cambridge  Camden)  Society.  4to.  li.  11a  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  RESTORERS  : a Tale  Treat- 
ing of  Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture  aud  Church  Decorations. 
By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.  With  a Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  4a  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Rv  F A PALEY,  M.A.  With  a full  Account  of  Monumental 
Brasses  and  Ecclesiastical  Costume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  with  70  Illustrations. 

^ BAPTISMAL  FONTS  : a Series  of  125.  En- 
gravings, Examples  of  the  different  periods,  accompanied  with  De- 
scriptions, and  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Mr.  1 ALE  x.  in 
8vo.  Price  It  la  cloth,  or  It  lls.  6d.  morocco.  

DECORATED  WINDOWS.  By  EDMUND 

SHARPE,  M.A.,  Architect  Each  Part,  price  2s.  6d.,  will  contain 
Eight  Examples  selected  from  the  Parish  Churches  of  England, 
Engraved  on  Steel,  with  accompanying  Dcscnritions ; but  the 
ninth,  the  concluding  part  of  the  volume,  will  he  introductory, 
illustrated  bv  woodcuts  of  sections,  Ac. 

I JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  l,  Paternoster-row. 


TO  ARTISTS  AND  PAINTERS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

IT  being  intended  to  place  in  the  Parish 

Church  of  St  Dunstan  in  the  East,  in  the  City  of  London, 
TWO  NEW  STAINED  WINDOWS,  the  Committee  for  carrying 
the  resolution  of  the  vestry  into  effect  give  NOTICE  that  artists 
willing  to  offer  DESIGNS,  aud  Execute  Hie  Work. may.  on .or 
before  the  10th  day  of  January,  1848,  apply  to  l1  RAM.  IS  SLA1ER, 
Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk,  23,  Great  Tower-street 

THOMAS  B.  M URRAY,  M.A,  Rector. 
JOHN  MATHEW  >clmrchwMdens 
ww  imtiiii  r,,„  cuurcun aracus. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  G RAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

York  Road,  Lambeth  ; and  at  28,  Cross  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road. 


Fire  bricks.— ward  and  hart, 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bnnkside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  Clay,  Ac.  Builders, 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Manufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  i\  harf  as 
above.  Goods  made  to  pattern  at  a short  notice.  Patent  Corn 
Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime.  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks  aud  Tiles 
of  every  description.— Dutch  Clinkers. 


London  and  provincial  joint- 

STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— The  Directors 
invite  the  Public  generally,  also  Building  Societies  ami  Borrowers, 
through  them  or  fro  in  other  parties,  to  examine  the  peculiar  system 
and  striking  advantages  offered  by  this  Office. 

Every  description  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE, ^INVESTMENT, 
and  LOAN  Business  transacted.  LOW  RAILS  of  1REMIUM, 
and  THREE-FOURTHS  of  PROFITS  divided.— L or  Prospec- 
tuses, Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  MASSON.  Secretary. 

Offices,  No.  39,  Nicholas-lanc,  Lombard-street,  London. 


Clerical,  medical,  and  general 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  . 

In  addition  to  Assurances  on  Healthy  Lives,  this  Society  con- 
tinues to  grant  Policies  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  subject  to  Gout, 
Asthma,  Rupture,  and  other  Diseases,  on  the  payment  oi  a irc- 
mium  proportioned  to  the  increased  risk.  1 he  plan  of  granting 

A-ssuranccs  on  Invalid  Lives  originated  with  this  office  in  the  be- 

^Everv  description  of  Assurance  may  be  effected  with  this  Society, 
aud  Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  1 ersuus  in  any  station, 
and  of  every  age.  B0NUSES. 

The  first  two  Divisions  averaged  22f.  per  cent,  on  tlie  Premiums 
naid  • the  third,  28 1.  per  ceut.  The  fourth  bonus,  declared  J nmiary, 
1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  361.  PERCENT.:  and  from  tho 
large  amount  of  Profit  reserved  lor  future  appropriation  and 
other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hereafter  arc  expected  to  EXCEED 
thTablS°of  Rates,  with  a full  Report  (recently  printed),  can  be  ob- 

No.  99,  Great  Russcll-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


Metropolitan  sewage  ma- 

NURE  COMPANY.— Incorporated  1846. 

The  Directors  are  carrying  out  the  NATIONAL  OBJECTS  for 
which  this  Company  is  incorporated,  and  will  receive  applications 
for  some  unallotted  Shares.  The  liability  ot  Shareholders  is 
limited,  and  Interest  is  allowed  on  Deposits  and  Calls,  .llie  most 
careful  calculation  exhibits  a profit  of  from  Jo  to  20  ] percent. 

7,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  A.  GREIG,  Secretary. 

16,  Dec.  1847. 

Form  of  application  for  Shares 

To  the  Directors  of"  Tlie  Metropolitan  Sewage  .Manure  Company. 

Gentlemen,— I hereby  request  you  to  allot  me  , naics 

of  £20  each  in  the  above  Company,  and  I undertake  to  accept  the 
or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  ana  go  pay 
nf  £1  nor  share  thereon,  and  to  execute  the  necessuiy 


Name  and  Address  . , 
Profession  or  Businesi 
Reference 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS. Soutli- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grovel,  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Bu  ldings,  4c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
I,-<  n and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
and  Fence  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  supplied. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machine-’  <« 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Sc 


1 various 

Jlain  and  ornamental  patterns  lor  vous SI  VBUnica.  uiimues,  Market 
'laces.  Roads.  Gardens,  aud  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRIL K- 
MAKERS’  PUMPS,  j| M Mg  T inarum  rc 


uAiuuM  * -u  Wrought  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 

LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  BENj  fqyplER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


FLEXIBLE  PIPES  AND  TUBING,  FOR  TUMPS, 
ENGINES,  GAS,  4c. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSEPIPE  and  TUBING  of  every  description. 
These  Pipes  are  made  to  stand  hot  liquor  and  gas  without  injury  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  become  stiff  in  the  coldest  temperatures, 
or  require  any  application  when  out  of  use,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire-Engines.  Vulcanized  India- rubber 
Washers  for  steam  and  hot-water  joints,  4c.,  of  all  sizes.— Sole 
Manufacturer,  JAS.  LYNE  HANCOCK.,  Goswell-me 
road,  London. 


i,  Goswell- 


PATENT  BELLS. —Messrs.  MEARS 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public  gene- 
rally to  these  articles,  which_tliey  are  now  prepared  to  supply 


S quantity 

ed  the  Union  Metal,  aud  the  bells  are  of  very  beautiful  touei 
oheaper  than  those  made  of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.— Orders  re- 
ceived at  the  Bell  Foundry,  Whitechapel,  for  House,  Cattle,  Clock, 
aud  other  Bells. 


PATENT  METALS  for  Bearings. — En- 
gineers and  all  Mnnuficturers  in  Brass,  etc.,  Ac.,  arc  re- 
spectfully invited  to  test  the  quality  of  these  new  alloys,  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  eminent  engineers  nnd  parties  con- 
nected with  public  works.  One  sort,  for  bearings  aud  engineering 
purposes  generally,  will  be  found  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper 
than  the  metals  now  in  use.  Other  sorts  will  be  found  of  a better 
colour,  a more  brilliant  surface,  and  bearing  a higher  polish  than 
any  ordinary  brass.— Messrs.  MEARS  will  lie  happy  to  send  any 
quantity  as  samples,  or  to  make  any  castings  from  patterns  sent  to 


LATENT  COPPER-WIRE  CORD. — 


Sash  Lines,  Hothouses,  Lightning  Conductors,  Hanging  Pictures, 


seding  the  use  of  the  hempen  cord,  and  is  strongly  recommended 
all  builders  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  above.  Specimens 
of  the  W ire  Cord  may  he  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  No.  163, 
Fenchuroh -street,  Loudon  ; W.  T.  ALLEN,  Agent, 


rPHE  LONDON  VULCAN  IRON  COM- 

■-  PAN  Y haring  erected  a Crane,  capable  of  lifting  Fifteen 
n their  Landing  Wharf,  No.  14.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  (late 


Forest's  Wharf),  are  prepared  to  treat  by  contract  or  otherwise 
with  any  party  requiring  the  use  of  same. 

Goods  Landed  and  Stored. 


WARMING  by  means  of  the  circulation 

of  WARM  AIR. — BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  beg  respect- 
fully to  inform  the  public,  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
warming  of  churches,  hot  houses,  Ac.  with  a new  apparatus  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction,  which  they  can  warrant 
to  keep  in  order  any  length  of  time,  aud  which  is  capable  of 
cnec  ually  warming  buildings  of  any  magnitude  in  a most  econo 
mical  manner  — BURBIDGE  aud  HEALY,  130,  Fleet-street 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TI DDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 


pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  anil  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers,  Cliim- 
ney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit : Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : nil  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

RANGER11 RTOvrg°PSi'u“iMwuraolurc';i  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uniou- 
etreet.  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  V rough!  Ram-—  ’ 


and  Wrought  Bars’— 

3 ft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in. 

£3. 6s.  £3.138.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4.10s. 

OvenU-  8 PatCUt  Iraprovcd'  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


3 ft,  9 in. 


3 ft. 


£5. 


£5. 15s. 


3 ft.  6 


£6.  5s. 


3 ft.  9 in 
£6.  los. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  90.  per  inch. 
Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  aid.,  and  4d.  do. 


ft 


£7. 


RTMnV“S^lurer,  ,,f  WOLF ASTON’S  l-.VTENT  REGISTER 
^reatE^V,^&CUV,Ke  Sn  use  daiK^8'  “Ud  c,,ectin8 


To  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS 

\ CONSIDERABLE  SAVING  will  be 

n,  P HeBvvud,  °f  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying 

5?,*  V p,"  IbLIAMSON  b Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chlswell- 
strect,  Fmsbury-square.  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  — 


4<i 


8d. 


2s.  per  l,0i 


Beat  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 


Best  Patent  Sash  Lii 


Pir'^o.  53'  C3  G<L  78*6<L  lbs-  12s.  per  gross. 
EU.ptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6}d.,  70.,  8d.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 


3 ft,  £3.  3s. 


- — « va.,  £3. 12s.  Od.  4 ft.,  £4. 


IS,  Cross-street,  Walworth.  ^ stove-grato  Manufactory, 


TOHN  GRICE  most  respectfully  solicits 

the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders  and  r,™  . , , . 

■'-/  //  and  Bright  Stove,,  iStehea  13 

brought 


PATENT  COPPER  WIRE  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  Protection  of  Churches,  Towers,  Chimney- 
Shafts,  Ac.  . 

MIT  II  and  ENGLISH,  Princes-street, 


Leiccster-square,  London,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders 
and  others,  that  the  above  form  of  Lightning  Conductor  lias  been 


„,ost  extensively  adopted,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  it 
proving  considerably  cheaper  first  cost,  much  simpler  of  applica- 
tion, with  lessinjuryto  the  building,  than  any  other  kind,  and  they 
can  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  eminent  architects  and  others, 
who  have  adopted  it  in  preference;  . „ „ _... 

As  also  their  much  improved  Revolving  and  Panelled  Iron  Shutters, 
PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DO()R- SPRINGS. 

PATENT  CASEMENT  FASTENINGS  AND  SILL-BARS, 
Patent  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Sash  Lines. 

IMPROVED  FLOORING-CRAMPS.  Ac.  Ac., 
which  they  continue  to  manufacture  extensively,  adopting  every 
improvement  which  experience  and  practical  application  can 
suggest.  . 


IRON  FOUNDRY". 

168,  Drury-laue,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER,) 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  nnd  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
lias  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  lor  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads.  Shoes.  Ac. 


[RON  FOUNDRY,  9,  Brick-lane,  Old- 

street,  St  Luke’s— J.  J.  JONES  having  made  great  additions 
his  STOCK  OF  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 


can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Toinh 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets,  Canti- 
levers, Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  Ac. 


Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 

NOT  TO  BE  EQUALLED  IN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY. 

PATENT-IMPROVED  and  PANELLED 

IRON  SAFES,  DOORS,  ROOMS,  CHESTS.  Ac.-E.  TANN 
and  SONS' Patent  Reliance  Chemical  Compound-filled  Safe  stood 
the  test  at  the  late  fire,  with  loss  of  life,  at  Water-lane,  Bluckfnars, 
and  preserved  its  contents.  The  Safe  may  be  seen  at  the  Patent 
Reliance  Guarded-lever  Lock  and  Safe  Manufactory,  1,  Hope- 
street.  Hackney-road.  Iron  Pool’s  for  Party-walls,  Safes,  Ac.,  kept 
in  stock.— N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  where  a great 
variety  are  always  on  view,  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coach-house, 
and  all  other  doors  and  gates,  of  large  or  small  dimensions,  a.  gate 
of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these  engines  as  easily  as  a wicket ; 
they  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly 
ornamen  al.  nnd  folding-doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  hinges,  with  very 
superior  fastenings,  for  exterior  gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  CM  AS.  COLLINGE  and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-Mill, 


raf  d'i 


■iscount  to  the  trade. 


BAILLIE’S  PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS, 

'HITS  C H EA  Fand  USEFUL  A RTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of  the 
non  rim  look,  can  lie  obtained  from  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs. 


CARPENTER  and  TI LDESLEY,  Willenhall ; or  from  the  sole 
Agent,  Mr.  JOHN  FAULKNER.  Ironmonger.  62.  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  London,  opposite  the  new  Money-Order  Office. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


SOUTn-WESTERN  RAILWAY.-Importnnt  Sale  of  Building 
Materials  of  Twenty-five  Modem  Houses,  to  clear  the  Ground  for 
the  York-road  Station,  presenting  an  uuusuolly-favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  Parties  building  or  repairing. 

PULLEN  and  SON  will  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION (in  conjunction  with  Mr.  It.  CHADWICK),  on 
the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  December  28th,  at  Twelve,  in 
Lots,  tlie  whole  of  the  capital  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
Fixtures  anil  Fittings  of  25  Houses,  of  a very  superior  description, 
aud  built  within  a few  years  ; spacious  Builder's  Workshops,  Sheds, 
and  Premises,  situate  in  front  of  the  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth, 
nearly  facing  St.John’s  Church,  and  in  Kobert-street  and  Vine- 
street  adjoining;  comprising  about  500,0»0  nearly  new  Stock  Bricks, 
Tiling,  and  Slating  ; prime  Oak  and  Fir  Timber,  in  Roofs,  Floors, 
and  Quartering ; modern  Sashes.  Doors,  Partitions,  Chimney 
Pieces  ; sound  Pooring  Boards  ; Y'ork  Paving,  Coping  Gills.  and 
Steps  ; ornamental  Iron  Railway  and  Balconies ; large  Folding- 
gates  ; several  tons  of  Lead,  excellent  Stoves,  Ranges,  Cisterns,  and 
other  useful  fixtures  nnd  fittings. 

May  be  viewed,  nnd  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
BIRClIAM  and  Co.,  Solicitors.  15,  Bedford-row;  of  WM.  TITE, 


>,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


To  i lust  Contractors,  Carmen,  Briekrnakers,  Builders,  and  otlurs. 
—Extensive  Stock  in  Trade,  80  Carts  and  Waggons,  8,000  Chal- 
drous  of  Breeze.  Utensils,  Implements,  aud  Material.-  Padding- 
ton. Battle-bridge,  aud  Whitefriars  Dock,  City. 

PULLEN  and  SON  respectfully  announce 

that  they  wiil  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  various  l1 


mises,  on  M<  >N  DAY,  January  3rd,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven, 
by  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mr.  George  Stapleton  ; under  a bill  of 

- - - - .rn^es-  , 


sale  from  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  in  an  Execution 
against  Messrs,  Stapleton  and  Thom,  the  important  and  Valuable 
SIOClv  in  TRADE,  Implements,  Utensils,  and  Effects,  at  the 
Wharfs  nnd  Premises,  Paddington,  Battle-bridge,  King’s-cross,  and 
Whitefrinrs-dock,  Temple,  comprising  about  8.000  chaldrons  of 
Breeze  nnd  Ashes.  Sixty  4,  aud.  6-inch  wheel  Slop  and  Dust  Carts, 
m excellent  condition  ; Two  Large  Coal  Waggons,  Six  capital 
Water-Carts,. Six  Brick  Carts,  Two  Dung  Carts,  Chaise  Cart,  Har- 
ness and  Stable  Utensils:  Twenty  Loads  of  Straw,  quantity  of 
Corn,  Clover,  Ac. ; Ladders,  Iron  Pails,  Shovels,  Forks,  Barrows, 
Screens,  Weighing  Machines,  and  other  utensils  of  an  extensive 
contractor's  establishment  ; 50,000  new  BRICKS,  quantity  of  Drain 
l ues,  I aviug  and  Fire  Bricks,  150  Chimney-pots,  erection  of  spa- 


of  PULLEN  and  SON.  80,  Fore -street,  Cripplegate. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  LARGE  TIMBER,— About  3,500  Sticks 
of  superior  Oak,  Elm,  Ash  and  Beech,  on  the  Thdlusson  Trust 
Estate,  in  the  County  of  Herts. 

1VT R.  G EO.  FULLER  is  instructed  to  SELL 

vC'TwlN ’ <■  “f  tllc  Esscx  Anns  Inu-  Watford,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  12th  of  January,  1848,  nud  two  following  days,  at 
ervi,ADfori? Uue  ocl«ck  each  day,  under  the  direction  of  N.  W. 
SENIOR,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
a large  fall  of  VERY  SLPE1UOR  TIMBER,  of  immense  length 


and  girth,  comprising  159  Oaks,  820  Elms, '793  Tsh,Yl9(Tifeech .“and 
-tiers,  which  are  now  growing  on  the  Thellusson  Trust  Estates, 


: ii  - , vu  uit  4 iieiLussun  must  jcistares, 

in  the  parishes  of  Aldcnham,  St.  Stephen's,  Kings  Langley,  Bushey 
ills  tree,  anil  Rickmansworth,  being  withiu  14  miles  of  London, 


i , • * ” m /VII  nuys  prior  to  oaie,  on  application 

■ V &n'wnClW lognes  had  gratis  at  the  Chambers  of  the 
Alt  rv,  ?S5’,Sou$httnlpmt,>n  Buildings,  Chancery-lane;  of 


Vi,,-  Y 7 C0'^V, 111  1 ViT-  b'lcolns-Inn  ; and  at  the  Auction 
RedStnn  Tnt,’  'in1'-."  HITLEY,  the  Bailiff,  at  Aldeuham  ; the 
mlnworth  ii  Ess,:x  Arms,  Watford;  Swan,  Rick- 

i Ued  , S}-  Albans;  Bell,  Hemcl  Hemp- 

the  WeBtem  Hote1’ 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a Brick-field,  several 

ACRES  of  LAND,  containing  Brick  Eartli,  situate  about  |< 
35  miles  from  London,  abutting  on  the  high  rood,  and  only  a short  'I 
distance  from  a railway  station  and  canal.— Apply  to  Air.  COLLIER,  I 
Surveyor.  Little  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  I 
or  Mr.  NORRIS,  Builder,  Hackney. 


BRICKS.  — Important  to  Builders  and 

others.— TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  in  Large  or  Small  Quail-  I 
tities,  good,  sound,  hard,  well-lmrnt  STOCKS,  at  the  low  price  I 
of  28s.  per  1,000;  and  all  other  descriptions  of  excellent  MALM  I 
ami  PLACE  BRICKS,  at  equally  low  prices,  in  the  neighbour-  I 
hood  of  Islington— (must  be  cleared  immediately,  the  ground  being  I 
required  fur  other  purposes).— For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  | 
M r.  SA  N 1)F,RS,“  Lnngton  Arms,”  W cnlock-strcet,  St.  Luke’s,  back  I 
of  the  church. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET  AND  COACH  MAKERS,  Tunbridge  I 
Ware  Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  Roomy  Premises,  I 
with  valuable  Machinery  for  Sawing.  Planing,  Turning,  Sc. 

fjpO  BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  most  I 


-M-  ELIGIBLE  PREMISES,  situate  No.  12.  Dorset-place,  Dor- 
set-square,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  com- 


prising a most  commodious  dwelliug-house  replete  with  fixtures  and 
fittings;  at  the  rear  of  which,  with  a hack  entrance  into  Ncw- 
street  mews,  are  premises  adapted  to  a large  trade,  and  consist  of  i 
a large  yard,  excellent  workshops,  counting-house,  saw-pits,  deal  I 
and  other  sheds,  stabling,  auu  an  abundant  supply  of  spring  : 
water.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  very  recently  erected  for  snvving,  planing,  curkouttiug,  turn- 
ing,  &o.  by  horse-power;  aud  which  will  be  valued  much  below  its 
cost  price.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  on  the 
premises  between  10  and  4.  No  written  applications  can  he  at- 
tended to. 


PAPER  MILLS,  EAST  MALLING,  KENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  an 

excellent  TEN-IIOItSE  ‘STEAM-ENGINE,  Double  Cylin- 
der, High  and  Low  Pressure,  in  good  repair.  Also,  a Thirty-1  iorsc 
AY  vought-Iron  STEAM-BOILER,  with  Steam-Chamber  complete, 
with  1‘  irc-place  and  Wrought-Iron  Chimney,  and  Ivon  Stay;  : One 
Spur  Wheel,  and  One  intermediate  Ditto  ; aud  Two  Pinions  to 
Drive  Rag  Engines  ; and  Two  Plummer  Blocks  and  Brasses  ; aloo 
Two  Iron  Rag  Engines,  with  Steel  Plates  aud  Rolls  Complete. 

One  large  Turning  Lathe,  with  Slide-rest. 

One  Ditto,  with  Slide-rest.  Straps,  and  Gear-work. 

One  Ditto,  small  Foot  Lathe" 

Also,  nbout  2ii  Tons  of  fine  and  other  Rags,  Rosin,  Alum,  Ultra- 
Manne  Blue,  Zinc  Plates,  4c.  4c. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


10  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  Eligible 

. FREEHOLD  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  situate  in  a fiou- 
mhmg  Watering-place  in  the  south  of  England,  in  which  the  Trade 
of  Builder,  Carpenter,  and  Joiner,  iB  now,  and  has  bi 


of  Builder,  Carpenter,  and  Joiner,  is  now,  and  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  is  about 
to  retire  from  the  same.  There  is  an  Excellent  Jobbing  Connection 
with  it,  and  altogether  presents  an  opening  with  advantages  seldom 
to  be  obtained.  The  premises  are  most  complete,  in  good  repair, 
(the  principal  part  having  been  newly  erected  within  thelast  twelve 
years,)  and  comprise  a commodious  DWELLING,  replete  with 
every  convenience,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  Foreman's  House.  Cot- 
tage, Garden,  Extensive  Yard,  with  Workshops,  Drving  House, 
Painter  and  Glazier's  Shop.  Stores,  Deal  Sheds,  Sawpit,  Stables, 
f art  and  < 'liaise  Houses.  There  is  also  an  excellent  spring  of  water 
running  through  the  premises.  No  premium  or  good-will  required, 
and  part  of  the  purchase  money  may  remain  on  mortgage.— For 
further  particulars  apply  to  A.  F.  LIVESAY,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Portsmouth. 


PANCRAS  VESTRY-ROOMS,  Gordon-street.  Gorilon-square, 
held  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a long  term,  at  a ground 
rent,  with  possession. 


[^O  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  a 

valuable  long  Leasehold  ESTATE,  consisting  of  extensive 
premises,  known  as  the  late  St.  Pancras  Vestry  Rooms,  situate  iu 
Gordon-street,  Gordon-square.  The  premises  are  most  substau- 


Hpacious  Board  n 


— at  a ground  rent.  The  possession  wiil  be  given.— For  pui- 

tieulars  apply  at  the  New  Vestry- room,  Pancras-road. 

By  order  of  the  V estry,  JOHN  M'GA HEY,  Vestry  Clerk. 


December  1, 1847. 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

-J  other  PATENT  TILES,  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 
may  be  obtained  in  great  variety  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  Warehouse, 
9,  Alhion-place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge ; and  at  their 
Manufactory,  Stoke-unon-Trent,  Staffordshire. — N.B.  Slabs  and 
Tiles  for  Fireplaces,  plain  and  ornamental ; Door  Furniture,  4c. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  H IPS. — The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  best  aud  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
clot,,,]  roots  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
; elegant  nnd  durable  than  lead,  aud  30  per  cent-,  cheaper.— 
by  Messrs.  J.  nnd  J^SILAKP,  Slate  Merchants.  Tooley-strcot, 

Mr.  RICHARP 

Lambeth,  London. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. - 


Specimens  of  these  Tiles  in  great  variety,  hoth  glazed  and 
unglazed,  may  he  seen,  nnd  every  information  obtained  at  the 
London  Agents,  Messrs. GREIVE and  GRELLIER,  Marble  Wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  near  Waterloo-bridge,  and  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDY', 
Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  The  price  has  been  very  much  reduced  since  March  last. 
Orders  executed  as  above,  or  at  the  works  of  Messrs  F.  ST.  JOHN 
G.  BARR  aud  Co.,  Palace-row,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 


rP FI E ATNSLTE  BRICK  AND  TILE 

A MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Deanston, 
chairman!,  invitq  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  BRICK  and 


_ of  Mr.  John  Ainslic,  wiU  show  the  Machines  at  the  works  at 
Alpertou,  which  is  withiu  a mile  of  the  Sudbury-stntion  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing- 


dressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  ollioe  of  the 
Company,  London,  193  a.  Piccadilly. 

These  Machines  may  also  be  seen  at  Mr.  SLIGHT’S,  Leith- 
walk,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  LAW  RENCE  1 1 1 LL,  135,  Huchauau-street, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  RuBERT  CHARLES.  Mill-hill,  Leeds;  Messrs. 
PENNY  nnd  PINCH,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire;  aud  Messrs, 
xt xrivv  n eov 


DRUMMOND  aud  SON,  Dublin. 


DRUCE’S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

HO  THE  T RA  D E.— Parties  desirous  of 


delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 


u the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromptou.  Fulham.  Kensington,  4c.  4c., 


II. 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  pntronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
aud  the  Honourable  East-Iudia  Company. 

1 he  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
limited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 


solicited  td 

perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  higlily-fiuislied  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


THE  BUILDER 
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SATURDAY , DECEMBER  25,  1847. 

the  close  of  our  volume,  for 
some  years  past,  we  have 
taken  occasion,  with,  we 
hope, excusable  gratulation, 
to  point  attention  to  the  im- 
proved character  of  The 
Builder,  and  to  express  our  thanks  for  that 
best  evidence  of  appreciation  of  our  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  the  public, — a greatly  increased 
circulation.  If  we  were  justified  on  those  occa- 
sions, no  one,  we  venture  to  think,  will  question 
our  right  to  use  modestly  the  same  expressions 
in  terminating  this,  the  fifth  volume  of  ourwork. 
A glance  through  it  will  serve  to  shew  that  we 
have  redeemed  our  pledges  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  that  The  Builder 
for  1847  is,  beyond  question,  a great  advance 
on  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  illustrations,  prepared  at  much  larger 
cost  than  heretofore,  include,  besides  numerous 
examplesof  ancient  architecture,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  many  details  in  the  shape  of  gables, 
doors,  windows,  screens,  letterns,  pulpit,  &c.,  a 
number  of  modern  works,  completed  or  com- 
menced. Of  these  we  may  mention  the  new 
church  in  Wells-street,  Marylebone  ; the  Thea- 
tre Montpensier,  in  Paris,  with  plan ; our 
Ambassador’s  House  at  Constantinople ; the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House ; the  Carlton 
Club  ; a series  of  views  from  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament;  Homerton  new  Church  ; Miss 
Coutts’s  Church,  Westminster ; the  new  Front 
of  Buckingham  Palace  ; the  Interior  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre;  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; the  Army  and  Navy  Club  ; the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  with  plan;  the  London  Coal  Ex- 
change, and  Ware  Church,  restored.  The  ex- 
amples of  ancient  foreign  architecture  include 
buildings  in  Treves,  Igel,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Chalons -sur-Marne,  Ghent,  Semur,  Dijon, 
Tours,  and  Cologne;  and  the  views  of  ancient 
English  structures  comprise  churches  and  resi- 
dences in  Tutbury,  Barfreston,  Kenilworth, 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Ely,  Wells,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Coventry,  and  other  places. 

To  the  literary  portion  of  the  work  we 
refer  less  willingly;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  none 
of  the  important  questions  within  our  scope 
which  have  occupied  public  attention  have 
been  neglected,  and  that  in  many  instances, 
the  public  have  received  earlier  and  more 
correct  information  through  the  pages  of  The 
Builder  than  from  any  other  source. 

While  the  character  of  The  Builder  has 
been  advancing,  so  has  its  circle  of  readers  ex- 
tended, and  it  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  table 
of  the  most  Illustrious  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom,  in  all  the  Government  offices,  and  in 
the  studio  of  the  clergyman  and  the  landed 
proprietor,  as  well  as  in  the  more  humble 
dwelling  of  the  operative. 

The  countenance  which  has  been  afforded 
us  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert, 
while  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a 
high  and  most  gratifying  personal  compliment, 
will  be  viewed  by  all  as  another  evidence  of 
his  Royal  Highness’s  constantly  evinced  desire 
to  aid  all  undertakings  which  have  for  their 
object  social  improvement  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  arts. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  render  The  Builder 
worthy  of  the  favour  which  is  shewn  it 


in  all  quarters,  and,  to  be  enabled  to  effect 
this,  we  propose  in  the  ensuing  year  to  make 
a slight  alteration  in  the  price, — that  is,  to 
raise  the  cost  of  the  weekly  number  from  3d. 
to  4d.  A better  paper,  new  type,  and  addi- 
tional illustrations  of  first-rate  excellence,  will 
not  be  considered,  we  trust,  too  dearly  paid 
for  by  the  proposed  increase, — indeed,  judging 
from  communications  we  have  received,  which 
have  in  some  degree  led  us  to  make  this  change, 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  readers.  That  this 
may  be  the  case  is  our  anxious  desire.  Apart 
from  pecuniary  motives,  to  lose  a reader  is  to 
us  something  like  losing  a friend,  which  we 
would  not  willingly  risk.  We  have  sought 
to  establish  kindly  relations  with  our  readers. 
As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  “ we 
desire  to  stand  well  with  them;  to  have  their 
confidence ; we  would  enlist  their  aid  and 
secure  their  esteem.  To  be  thought  honest 
and  useful  recorders  of  facts, — even  able  ex- 
pounders of  principles  (high  praise  as  it  would 
be),  is  not  the  extent  of  our  ambition.  We 
would  have  it  felt  that  we  have  high  objects 
in  view,  and  are  impelled  by  loftier  motives 
than  pecuniary  profit  or  desire  for  reputation  : 
that  we  are  labouring,  honestly  and  sincerely, 
to  advance  the  well-being  and  the  happiness 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  would  find  greater 
reward  in  effecting  this  than  in  personal 
success.” 

We  hope,  then,  in  the  coming  year,  to  find, 
with  a large  accession  of  new  friends  and 
assistants,  all  our  old  ones  about  us  ; and  in  the 
meantime,  heartily  offer  them  all  those  good 
wishes  that  belong  to  the  season,  and  in  the 
expression  of  which,  though  they  may  be  in 
many  cases  but  mere  words  of  course,  from 
the  lip  rather  than  the  heart,  the  world  will 
do  well  to  continue;  and  better,  if  it  act  as 
if  it  meant  what  was  said. 

A very  full  Table  of  Contents  has  been  care- 
fully prepared,  so  as  to  render  the  information 
contained  in  the  volume  available  for  reference, 
and,  with  the  Title-page,  will  be  presented  gra- 
tuitously, with  the  next  number.  A Title-page 
in  colours  has  been  printed,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained also  gratuitously,  by  those  subscribers 
who  prefer  it  to  that  which  accompanies  the 
Index. 

Covers  for  The  Builder  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office,  price  2s. ; or  the  publisher  will 
undertake  to  bind  the  numbers  at  3s.  per 
volume. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BUILDING  SEWERS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  was  held  on  the  13th  instant,— Mr. 
Angell,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, — when  the 
Cavaliere  Matas,  of  Florence,  and  Herr 
Zwirner,  of  Cologne,  were  elected  corre- 
sponding members;  Mr.  C.  Lee,  fellow ; and 
Messrs.  Eddrup,  Kelly,  and  Wadmore,  asso- 
ciates. 

Mr.  Edward  I’Anson  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Building  Sewers  in 
the  Metropolis.”  He  said  he  proposed  to 
confine  himself  to  the  question  of  construction, 
and  not  to  refer  to  recent  events  in  connection 
with  the  late  commissioners,  concerning  which 
there  might  be  different  opinions  amongst 
those  present.  In  arranging  sewerage,  the 
determination  of  the  best  outlet  was  the  most 
important  consideration : it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  take  it  a considerable  distance  to 
secure  a good  fall.  Two  main  points  should 
be  studied  : the  first  was  to  have  it  deep  enough 
for  the  lowest  basement  in  the  lowest  district ; 
and  the  second,  to  obtain  a continuous  flow 
from  end  to  end.  To  have  a sewer  deeper 
than  deep  enough  he  thought  foolish.  The 


higher  the  outlet  was,  the  better  it  was,  because 
it  had  more  time  to  discharge  itself:  every 
foot  above  low-water  mark  was  important.  He 
had  prepared  some  tables,  marking  the  time 
occupied  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  These 
shewed  that  while  the  average  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  second  and  third  foot  was  nine 
minutes,  the  last  foot  took  fifty  minutes  to  run 
down.  It  was  possible  to  have  too  much  fall. 
At  Holborn-hill  the  sewer  bottom  was  gulled 
out  by  too  rapid  fall.  With  a fall  of  1 in  300 
no  deposit  took  place  : greater  fall  than  this 
he  thought  injurious.  There  was  usually  little 
fear  of  this,  however  ; the  difficulty  usually 
was  to  obtain  sufficient  fall.  Rotherhithe,  for 
example,  was  eight  or  ten  feet  below  low-water 
mark.  A slighter  fall  was  sufficient  than  is 
usually  considered  necessary.  There  had  been 
a sewer  under  his  control  which  fell  but 
16  inches  in  5,000  feet,  yet  was  always  clean. 

To  obtain  uniform  fall  was  important:  a 
hollow  place  received  deposits,  and  became  a 
nucleus  of  obstruction.  The  next  inquiry  was 
as  to  the  best  form  of  sewer.  The  egg-shaped 
was  at  this  moment  the  fashionable  form,  and 
in  two  commissions  had  obtained  absolute 
dominion.  Opinions  varied:  Mr.  Hosking 
was  in  favour  of  the  egg- formed,  so  was  Mr. 
Cresy.  In  Mr.  Chadwick’s  report  of  1842 
this  form  was  considered  best.  In  his  own 
opinion  the  cry  had  been  earned  too  far, — 
perfection  did  ‘not  lie  in  an  egg.  Mr.  Gwilt 
objected  to  this  form,  and  so  did  the  late  sur- 
veyor to  the  city  of  London.  The  form  should 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances:  the  circular, 
elliptical,  or  egg-formed  might  be  the  best 
according  to  the  situation. 

Then  as  to  the  size : it  was  most  important 
in  practice  that  sewers  should  be  large  enough 
for  a man  to  pass  along  them  : by  this  the  size 
should  be  regulated  : the  expense  was  not 
much  increased  by  adhering  to  this  principle. 
The  area  of  enclosing  for  a given  discharge 
was  least  with  the  circle  and  greatest  with  the 
egg-formed.  It  was  important,  however, to  have 
means  of  scouring  sewers,  and  he  was  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  egg-shape  had  advantages  in 
this  respect.  Still  he  could  not  avoid  remem- 
bering that  water  was  discharged  through  a 
cylinder  faster  where  friction  is  least,  and  was 
led  therefore  to  think,  that  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water  the  velocity  would  be  less  in 
the  egg-formed  than  in  circular  sewers,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  discharge  was  important.  As 
to  the  great  question  of  how  large  the  sectional 
area  should  be,  he  must  urge  that  it  should 
not  merely  be  large  enough  for  ordinary  wants, 
but  should  provide  for  casualities.  On  the 
1st  of  August  in  last  year  an  unusual  quantity 
of  water  fell  ; at  Camberwell,  for  example, 
34  inches  fell  in  two  hours  and  seventeen 
minutes  ; and  on  that  occasion,  as  on  many 
others,  sewers  of  very  large  size  were  found  to 
be  too  small. 

He  would  now  speak  of  the  construction  of 
sewers.  Much  had  been  said  of  forming  sewers 
of  half- brick -work  : in  the  Tower  Hamlets’ 
sewers  3 feet  6 inches  high  and  2 feet  3 inches 
wide  had  been  so  formed  ; he  could  not,  how- 
ever, assent  to  the  wisdom  of  this  : if  sewers 
were  to  be  considered  public  works,  he  thought 
these  experiments  were  not  proper.  The  rea- 
der then  described  the  present  mode  of  con- 
structing sewers.  In  1811  his  father  had  used 
cast-iron  inverts  for  loose  ground  with  much 
success.  A Mr.  Kerrich  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  concrete  masses  for  use  in  this  posi- 
tion. Some  system  of  flushing  he  thought 
absolutely  necessary.  To  dispose  of  the  gases 
generated  in  sewers  was  a difficult  question. 
More,  perhaps,  was  said  about  their  danger- 
ous qualities  than  was  necessary.  Some  experi- 
ments were  now  going  on  which  he  understood 
would  establish  this  : the  experimenter  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a cube  foot  of  poisonous  gas 
from  the  sewers.  To  shewhoweasy  a case  might 
be  made  on  either  side,  a female,  who  lived 
near  one  of  the  open  street-gratings  so  much 
complained  of,  had  assured  a friend  of  his  that 
she  had  never  been  well  till  she  came  there ! 
He  attached  no  importance  to  this  story,  but 
it  certainly  was  a fact,  that  when  London  was 
ravaged  by  the  cholera,  no  case  occurred 
amongst  the  workmen  employed  in  the  sewers. 
The  reader  then  spoke  of  house-drains,  and 
said  he  thought  large  brick-barrelled  drains 
were  advisable.  He  drew  attention,  with  praise, 
to  the  earthenware  drain-pipes  recently  intro- 
duced. By  those  of  larger  size,  however, 
nothing  was  saved  in  expense ; the  12  inches 
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were  as  dear  as  a brick  drain  of  that  diameter, 
and  the  15  inches  dearer. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  demurred  strongly  as  to  the 
innoxious  nature  of  the  gases  in  sewers: 
from  what  the  healthy  and  the  strong  might 
derive  no  harm  the  weak  would  suffer. 
Within  the  few  last  days  a medical  friend  of 
his,  passing  over  one  of  these  gratings,  had 
taken  matter  into  his  system  which  laid  him 
on  a sick  bed. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  referred  to  the  sewerage  of 
I Iamb  ugh  laid  down  by  Mr.  W.  Lindley,  which 
passes  under  the  river  by  means  of  a dip,  which 
is  cleansed  by  a great  head  of  water.  1 he 
sewer  there  is  egg-formed. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  maintained  that  the 
gases  evolved  from  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter were  not  so  injurious  as  those  from  vege- 
table matter.* 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  the  form  of  sewers  had 
been  modified  through  a variety  of  causes.  In 
the  first  instance  they  were  merely  for  the 
passage  of  water,  and  any  form  sufficed.  After- 
wards, when  solid  matter  was  permitted  to  pass 
into  them,  greater  attention  to  their  arrange- 
ment became  necessary.  Within  a few  years 
the  use  of  macadamized  roads,  from  which  an 
immense  quantity  of  heavy  grit  was  taken  into 
the  sewers,  had  rendered  further  alteration  in 
form  requisite.  He  was  of  opinion  that  more 
evil  resulted  from  the  badness  of  our  house- 
drains  than  from  the  sewers.  The  gases  from 
sewers  were  doubtless  bad,  although  he  him- 
self had  passed  through  miles  of  sewers,  and 
had  never  suffered  from  them.  How  were  these 
to  be  carried  off?  If  the  street  gratings  were 
trapped,  more  vapours  would  go  into  the  houses. 
Bricklayers  were  so  culpably  careless,  that 
drains  were  seldom  air-tight  or  perfectly 
trapped.  As  to  using  the  chimney-shafts  of 
brewers  and  manufactories,  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  private  individuals  would  suf- 
fer this ; and  if  we  had  shafts  and  fires  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience would  be  great.  He  thought  precau- 
tions might  be  carried  to  extremes,  and  cause 
a dangerous  frenzy.  It  had  been  long  desired 
by  late  commissions  to  obtain  perfect  drainage, 
but  the  public  would  not  then  co-operate.  More 
water  was  needed ; without  this,  cesspools  could 
not  be  prevented.  Government  should  bring 
two  or  three  rivers  of  water  into  London  for 
the  poor,  the  streets,  and  the  sewers.  By  com- 
parison with  ancient  Rome  in  this  respect, 
London  suffered  materially. 

Mr.  Tite  was  unwilling  that  we  should  de- 
part from  our  principle  of  self-reliance,  and  led 
to  depend  on  Government.  The  great  cost  of 
sewers  had  been  a bar  to  their  extension  : the 
opinion  now  entertained  seemed  to  be  that  pub- 
lic sewers  should  be  built  at  public  expense. 
It  was  very  desirable  that  sewers  should  be 
ventilated  : the  only  practical  suggestion  he 
had  heard  was  one  by  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster in  that  room,  some  time  ago,  namely,  that 
it  should  be  effected  in  connection  with  the 
gas-lights  of  the  metropolis.-)-  Bad  smells  in  our 
houses  often  proceeded  from  destruction  of  the 
traps  by  rats.  As  to  the  recent  changes,  it 
was  well  known  that  new  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  he  hoped  this  would  be  the  case  with  the 
new  commissioners. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  he  would 
venture  to  ask  whether  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  stench-traps  would  be  objection- 
able ? In  reply  to  which,  the  interference  was 
objected  to  by  several  speakers,  except  in  the 
case  of  public  lodging-houses. 


Tun  Institutb  of  Fine  Arts.  — On 
Saturday  evening  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
held  their  first  conversazione,  at  their  rooms 
in  Great  Marlborough-street,  and  provided  a 
rich  treat  for  their  visitors, — the  walls  and 
tables  being  covered  with  works  of  art.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  unanimity  has  been  re- 
stored here,  and  that  the  Institute  bids  fair  to 
flourish. 


* “1°  w,eil,earlit.sI?vely  maintained  by  three  r 

K t c’  t mt  ‘i'0  fi'il  supposed  to  result  fr 
hej,pSd-up  dead  i'l  crowded  towns 
farce*  aM,  reply  to  auoted  cases  of  men  struck  dea. 

hreaking  into  a grave,  that  the  fatal  gases 
itea  from  the  decomposing  coffin  wood  rathi 

Jiang,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  ' 
>,  quoted  last  week,  wherein  he  nuesti 
toting  at  this  moment  to  remove  the  soil  fr 
lended  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  di 
Itiffitmg  the  sewers. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A SANITARY  BILL 

CONTAIN  ? 

Sir, — I come  now  to  speak  of  the  seventh 
head  in  my  list  of  requirements  given  last 
week,  namely,  the  establishment  of  cemeteries. 
An  enactment  providing  for  this  pressing  want 
would  of  course  be  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary by  the  previous  provision.  Hitherto  most 
of  the  cemeteries  that  have  been  established 
have  been  the  speculations  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, just  as  railways  are;  but  this  system 
should  at  once  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders  in  the  existing 
cemeteries  purchased,  and  others  formed  in 
suitable  localities,  the  extent  of  which  should 
of  course  depend  on  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants present  and  reasonably  prospective.  It 
will  not  do  any  longer  to  depend  upon  volun- 
tary exertion  for  the  formation  of  public  ceme- 
teries, as  joint-stock  companies  can  only  be 
expected  to  embark  their  capital  where  it  is 
likely  to  pay  well,  whereas  cemeteries  are  re- 
quired everywhere  ; and  it  is  not  well  for  the 
public  to  commit  itself  on  such  an  important 
and  really  and  literally  “ grave”  subject,  to  a 
body  of  £.  s.  d.  speculators,  however  excellent 
their  first  intentions  may  have  been.  Wherever 
cemeteries  are  formed  it  would  be  well  to  pur- 
chase a considerable  space  of  land  all  round 
the  cemetery,  which  might  be  let  for  grazing 
or  other  farming  purposes,  and  this  would  pre- 
vent any  buildings  being  erected  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  also  provide  for  its  extension, 
if  necessary.  Another  point  to  be  attended  to 
is  the  keeping  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the 
city,  town,  or  village. 

Eighth. — Establishment  of  Public  Baths  and 
JVashhouses. — That  a compulsory  provision  of 
this  sort  is  requisite  is  fully  evidenced  by  the 
complete  failure  of  the  “Act”  empowering  and 
allowing  public  corporations  and  parishes  to 
erect  baths  and  washhouses,  and  also  of  the 
“ Act  ” allowing  the  formation  of  public  mu- 
seums,which  is, in  fact, almost  a dead  letter.  As 
there  are  nowseveral  establishments  of  this  kind 
in  full  working,  and  as  they  have  more  than  an- 
swered the  expectations  of  their  founders  in 
all  respects,  and  particularly  as  a profitable 
return  is  realised  by  them  (which  would  of 
course,  if  they  were  generally  adopted,  very 
much  reduce  the  rates),  I do  not  think  I neecl 
urge  any  thing  more  in  their  favour. 

Ninth. — Establishment  of  Public  Necessaries 
for  both  Sexes. — In  this  country,  at  least,  this 
important  subject  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  those  in  authority,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  body  of  men, — a body,  or  rather 
bodies,  whom  it  has  been  very  fashionable  of 
late  (and  certainly  in  some  respects  with  good 
reason)  to  impugn  in  every  possible  way; — I 
allude  to  the  “ railway  directors,”  who,  what- 
ever their  faults,  certainly  deserve  credit,  and 
copying  too,  as  regards  their  provision  of 
“public  necessaries  for  both  sexes”  at  almost 
every  station  on  every  well-regulated  line. 

I would  have  a provision  inserted  in  the  Act 
requiring  the  formation  of  public  necessaries 
for  both  sexes, in  suitable  unobtrusive  situations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  principal  tho- 
roughfare, and  the  appointment  of  male  and 
female  servants  respectively  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order. 

Tenth. — Regulation  of  Noxious  and  Dan- 
gerous Businesses. — There  are  some  provisions 
in  the  “Metropolitan  Buildings  Act”  under 
this  head  which,  in  the  next,  and  I hope  final 
(for  many  years  to  come),  edition  of  that  “ un- 
sanitary statute  ” might  be  omitted,  as  also  the 
provisions  regulating  the  size  of  drains  and 
flues,  &c.  &c. 

Among  much  that  is  bad,  however,  I am 
happy  to  say  there  is  some  good  in  the  “Build- 
ings Act.”  I refer  to  what  I consider  a very 
necessary  provision  in  a sanitary  view  (as  well 
as  a preservative  against  fire) ; it  is  the  clause 
in  the  aforesaid  “ Act”  requiring  houses  here- 
after built  to  have  yards  of  a certain  size  ; and 
I have  not  proposed  its  insertion  in  the  Sani- 
tary Act  because  it  is  already  in  force  in  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  because  I ex- 
pect that  Act,  when  thoroughly  revised,  will 
be  applied  to  every  other  large  town  in  the 
kingdom. 

To  return  to  the  tenth  subject:  it  is  one 
that  requires  very  great  judgment  and  delicacy 
in  the  handling,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  do 
great  injury  without  effecting  much  good, 
there  are  many  businesses  which  must  be 

* Sue  p.  587,  ante. 


carried  on  somewhere,  and  perhaps  I may  say 
that  is  the  case  with  all ; therefore  it  would  be 
well  to  enact  that  a suitable  locality  should 
be  selected  away,  but  not  far  from,  every 
large  town,  where  such  noxious  businesses 
might  be  carried  on,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  inspection,  and  so  that  the  workmen  em- 
ployed might  live  away  from  the  spot : — a short 
line  of  railway,  for  instance,  might  enable  them 
to  do  this. 

As  regards  the  metropolis,  I think  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  Poplar  (which  already  contains  a 
great  many  chemical  works)  presents  a suit- 
able locality,  which  might  be  set  apart  for  these 
noxious  businesses  ; and  a branch  rail,  direct 
to  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  would  enable  the 
workmen  to  occupy  a village,  or  villages,  such 
as  the  “ Suburban  Village  Society  ” propose 
to  form.  Dangerous  businesses  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  the  metropolis  or 
any  other  city,  and  should  only  be  allowed  at 
a certain  distance  from  it. 

Eleventh. — Establishment  and  Management 
of  Fire-escapes  and  Fire-engines , and  other 
Means  for  the  Extinction  of  Fire. — If  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a promise  was 
given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in  power,  for 
the  entire  revision  of  the  means  at  present 
available  for  the  above  objects  ; but  nothing 
came  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  a few  inquiries 
into  the  mode  adopted  in  Paris,  which  is  said 
to  be  verv  efficient ; but  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
I am  not  personally  aware.  At  present,  the 
only  effective  fire-escapes  in  the  metropolis  are 
supplied  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  some 
humane  individuals,  and  even  these  are  very 
few  in  number.  However,  they  have  been  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  therefore  I 
propose  their  general  adoption  : the  expense, 
of  course,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Another 
very  simple  but  useful  expedient  as  a fire-escape 
is  a square  piece  of  strong  canvas  or  tarpauling, 
and  which,  if  held  out  by  the  four  corners, 
would  break  the  fall  of  any  one  jumping  from 
the  window  of  a house,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives.  In  order  to  render  this 
plan  available,  it  would  simply  be  necessary  to 
deposit  a tarpauling  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis  (perhaps  at  the  station-houses),  in 
the  custody  of  the  policemen  or  of  the  fire- 
escape  attendants,  and  it  would  then  be  ready 
for  use  at  any  time.  I have  previously  stated 
that  I would  have  the  water  from  the  Thames 
laid  on  by  pipes,  which  should  be  always  kept 
charged  (of  course  under  a sufficient  pressure 
to  raise  the  water  to  any  required  height),  so 
that  it  would  be  merely  necessary  to  attach  the 
hose  to  the  plugs  in  order  to  obtain  a powerful 
stream  or  streams  of  water,  which  would,  of 
course,  entirely  abolish  the  ordinary  hand  fire- 
engines,  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  have 
active  officers  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  in  order  to  bring  this  plan  into 
operation.  But  the  warehouses  and  manufac- 
tories on  the  banks  of  that  “ great  highway,” 
the  Thames,  would  still  be  unprovided  for  in 
this  respect;  therefore  I propose  stationing 
a number  of  floating  fire-engines  at  regular 
distances  along  the  Thames.  These  should  be 
fitted  up  with  powerful  steam-engines,  which 
should  be  applied  as  in  the  ordinary  steam- 
boats, to  the  moving  of  the  vessels  to  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  river  where  they  might  be  re- 
quired, and  also  by  altering  the  gear  to  the 
pumping  of  the  water  from  the  river  in  the 
required  direction.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  steam  always  up,  so  that 
these  vessels  should  be  ready  for  action  at  the 
shortest  notice ; and  they  might  be  occasionally 
employed  in  the  day  time  in  washing  the 
bridges,  or  other  buildings,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  The  Builder  to 
bring  the  electric  telegraph  into  operation  for 
the  prevention  of  fires  ; and  perhaps  it  might 
be  as  well  to  have  connections  by  means  of  the 
telegraph  between  appointed  stations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  these  floating  fire- 
engines;  and  each  of  the  engines  might  have 
communications  with  each  other  in  the  same 
way. 

Twelfth. — The  Obligation  to  Consume  the 
Smoke  produced  in  Manufactories  and  River 
Steamers,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  to  Burn 
Coke. — This  is  a point  which  1 sincerely  hope 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the 
next  “ Sanitary  Act,”  and  especially  as  regards 
the  river  steamers,  which  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  burn  coke,  like  the  railway  locomotives. 
As  it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  smoke  of 
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furnaces  may  and  can  be  consumed?  there  is 
no  reason  for  suffering  this  great  nuisance  to 
exist. 

Thirteenth. — The  Prevention  of  the  Use  of 
unhealthy  underground  Cellars  as  Living-rooms. 
— This  is  a provision  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  “ Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,” 
and  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
more  especially  so,  as  it  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  “ Build- 
ings Act.”  To  quote  an  often-repeated  proverb, 
“A  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place.” 

Passing  to  the  fifteenth  head, — 

Ventilation. — In  order  to  carry  out  this 
object  in  all  its  integrity,  I contend  that  the 
ventilation  of  every  dwelling-house,  workshop, 
manufactory,  printing-office,  public  building, 
or  meeting-room,  whether  church,  chapel, 
concert  room,  theatre,  or  otherwise  ; in  fact, 
of  every  covered  building  where  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  congregating,  or  meeting,  or  living, 
should  be  rendered  strictly  obligatory  upon 
the  respective  owners.  Perhaps  the  surest 
way  of  including  all  would  be  to  give  the  ex- 
ceptions, which  should  only  consist  of  ware- 
houses, which  are  not  much  frequented.  This 
would  no  doubt  cause  great  opposition,  but  so 
would  many  of  the  other  provisions,  hut  I 
hold  that  to  be  no  argument  at  all,  and  dismiss 
it  as  such.  The  requiring  every  landlord  to 
thoroughly  ventilate  his  dwelling-house, 
workshop,  &c.,  is  simply  nothing  more  than 
carrying  out  a provision  to  prevent  his  poison- 
ing either  himself  or  others,  just  as  the  law 
would  render  illegal  the  administering  of  a 
dose  of  arsenic  by  one  man  either  to  himself 
or  another,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
time  which  each  process  takes  to  effect  its 
deadly  object, — a dose  of  arsenic  being  rapid 
in  its  effects,  while  a non-ventilated  house  is 
the  “ slow  and  sure  ” (poison)  which  it  is 
said  “ wins  the  race.” 

“ Every  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle  !” 
many  will  exclaim.  True, — but  he  is  not  on 
that  account  to  he  allowed  to  commit  suicide, 
homicide,  or  any  other  cide,  with  impunity, 
more  especially  when  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences as  are  entailed  on  unventilated  rooms 
can  be  prevented  at  so  trifling  an  expense. 

The  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses  is  of 
primary  importance,  being  even  more  so  than 
of  theatres,  et  hoc  genus  omne , as  we  remain 
in  our  dwelling-houses  for  longer  periods  to- 
gether than  elsewhere  : for  instance,  a man 
goes  to  bed,  and  remains  in  his  bed-room  for 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  hours  ; he  goes  to  church 
and  remains  only  two  hours,  and  to  a concert 
or  theatre,  and  remains  for  three,  four,  or  five 
hours,  so  that  the  ventilation  of  his  sleeping- 
room  is  clearly  of  the  chief  importance.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  say  a few  words  on  this 
subject.  The  mode  in  which  I would  venti- 
late ordinary  town  dwelling-houses  with  well- 
hole  staircases  from  top  to  bottom,  would  he 
as  follows  : — In  the  basement  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well- hole  I would  have  one  of  Nott’s 
patent  stoves  (or  perhaps  Cundy’s  patent  venti- 
lating stove  might  answer  the  purpose),  and  a 
communication  should  be  formed  between  the 
external  air  and  the  basement  by  a shaft  or  by 
a grating  in  the  wall,  if  the  situation  should 
not  be  very  damp.  I would  also  have  commu- 
nications between  the  staircase  and  each  room 
of  the  house  by  means  of  a small  opening  or 
shaft  from  each  ceiling  of  the  staircase  to  the 
floor  of  the  room  above  in  an  oblique  direction, 
which  opening  should  be  guarded  at  the  upper 
end  by  a piece  of  fine  felt,  so  'as  to  prevent  any 
sudden  draughts,  and  I would  also  have  an 
air-flue  formed  in  the  party-wall  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  house  adjoining, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  kitchen  flue, 
and  terminating  at  the  top  with  a windguard. 
This  flue  should  have  branch  flues  from  the 
upper  part  of  each  of  the  rooms  in  the  house 
where  that  can  be  managed,  the  openings  of 
which  in  the  different  rooms  should  be  provided 
with  an  Arnott’s  valve.  If  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  flues  as  I have  described  could  not  be 
obtained,  or  if  the  house  should  be  already 
built,  the  Arnott’s  valves  might  be  inserted  in 
the  flues  from  the  fire-places  (of  course  near 
the  ceiling),  or  if  any  of  the  rooms  should  not 
have  fire-places,  an  opening  guarded  by  a 
valve  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  walls,  to 
communicate  with  the  external  air,  or  a 
Baillie’s  or  Fair’s  patent  transparent  ventilator 
in  one  of  the  upper  squares  of  the  window, 


might  answer  the  purpose.  If  the  well-hole 
is  lighted  by  a skylight  a common  balance 
ventilator  should  be  formed  in  that. 

The  way  in  which  the  ventilation  would  go 
on  would  be  thus  : — When  the  stove  in  the 
basement  should  be  lighted,  it  would  rarefy 
the  air  around  it,  which  would  ascend,  and  the 
cold  external  air  would  rush  in  by  the  shaft 
or  opening  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  turn  be 
rarefied  and  ascend.  The  rarefied  air,  in  its 
ascent  up  the  well-hole  and  staiicase,  would 
pass  through  the  openings  in  the  ceilings  and 
through  the  floors  above  into  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  up  the  rooms  and  through  the  openings 
into  the  flues,  or  into  the  external  air,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  presence  of  any  persons, 
or  the  combustion  of  firing,  candles,  or  gas, 
&c.,  in  any  of  the  rooms,  would  of  course 
facilitate  the  current  of  rarefied  air  into  the 
rooms ; and  by  this  arrangement  every  room 
in  the  house  might  be  brought  to  about  the 
same  temperature,  and  as  the  temperature  of 
the  staircase  and  of  the  rooms  would  assimi- 
late pretty  closely,  there  would  not  be  those 
unpleasant  draughts  which  are  usually  felt 
every  time  the  door  is  opened,  and  as  each 
room  would  be  well  supplied  with  fresh  air 
(which  might  be  admitted  through  the  carpet, 
or  rug,  or  the  skirting,  as  found  best),  the 
chimney  would  not  be  likely  to  smoke ; indeed, 
as  the  combustion  would  be  much  more  per- 
fect, there  would  be  very  little  smoke  pro- 
duced, and  in  going  from  a sitting-room  to  a 
bed  -room,  we  should  not  find  such  an  unplea- 
sant difference  in  the  temperature  as  is  usually 
the  case.  Where  gas  is  burned,  additional 
ventilation  should  always  be  provided. 

Sixteenth.  — Establishment  of  Public  Gar- 
dens and  Play-grounds , Sfc. — There  is  an  old 
proverb  which  will  apply  very  well  to  the  case 
in  point — “ All  work  and  no  plav  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy.”  Should  our  legislators,  then,  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  furnish  Mr.  Jack  Bull  with 
the  above-mentioned  necessary  means  for  his 
wholesome  and  healthy  “recreation,”  they 
will  assuredly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  con- 
niving at,  or  wishing  to  perpetuate  Jack’s  un- 
doubted and  inevitable  dulness.  But  I would 
go  further  than  the  establishment  of  public 
play-grounds,  &c.,  and,  taking  a lesson  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  institute  public  games, 
with  prizes  for  the  fastest  runner,  the  best 
leaper,  wrestler,  &c.,  by  which  means  good 
might  be  effected. 

A Londoner. 


ARE  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS  TO 

BE  EXCLUDED  FROM  THE  SEWERS’ 

COMMISSIONS? 

Sir, — We  look  for  your  opinion  as  to  the 
“ ground  of  exception  ” to  architects  and  sur- 
veyors as  commissioners  of  sewers,  in  the 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  report,  that 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  those  who  have  subscribed 
it  concur  in  the  “ exception,”  but  merely 
state  that  they  have  had  presented  to  them 
“ ground  of  exception.”  It  seems  very  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  real 
ground  of  exception  against  a class  whose  pro- 
fessional pursuits  would  appear  to  qualify  them, 
more  than  others,  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  sewage— whether,  in  short,  it  is  their 
science  or  their  integrity  which  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Westminster  Commission 
incurred  much  obloquy  from  its  adhering  to  an 
expensive  and  inflexible  system  of  sewage, 
after  science  and  experience  had  shewn  that  it 
was  erroneous.  But  it  may  he  asked,  whether 
this  was  attributable  to  the  prejudices  and  opi- 
nions of  architects  and  surveyors  only?  I 
think  you  will  find,  upon  referring  to  your 
reports,  that  men  of  nearly  every  profession 
attended  the  deliberations  of  that  court;  and 
that  the  commissioners  who  were  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  were  by  no  means 
united  in  opinion  ; but  that  there  were  several 
who,  at  much  cost  of  time  and  thought,  perse- 
veringly  promoted  a new  system  of  sewage, 
which  was  ultimately  carried  into  practice. 

I can  understand  that  a recommendation, 
that  the  Commission  of  Sewers  should  not 
have  in  it  a predominance  of  architects,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  one  class  of  men,  would  he 
just  and  prudent ; but  I am  not  reconciled  to 
the  sentence  which  would  exclude  from  a 
commission,  upon  whose  deliberations  the  con- 
venient occupation  of  houses  and  buildings  in 


a great  measure  depends,  the  very  persons 
who  design  those  buildings,  and  whose  con- 
nection with  such  a board  might  have  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  giving  and  receiving  infor- 
mation on  so  important  a subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission do  not  concur  in  such  a stigma  upon  a 
whole  class  of  men,  and  that  architects  and 
surveyors  of  character,  being  entrusted  with 
very  important  functions  in  other  respects,  will 
not  be  necessarily  excluded  from  a commission 
of  sewers,  in  which  their  acquirements  enable 
them  to  be  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  public. — 
I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Dec.  17.  A Subscriber. 


THE  DUOMO  OF  FLORENCE. 

Sir, — I cannot  but  recognize  the  courtesy 
with  which  “An  Inquirer”  offers  his  com- 
ments upon  my  paper  respecting  the  cathedral 
at  Florence,  and  must  certainly  take  blame  to 
myself  if  my  language  should  have  been  so  un- 
guarded as  to  have  led  any  of  my  hearers,  and 
himself  among  the  rest,  to  entertain  confused 
notions  of  the  opinions  I intended  to  convey. 
I feel  with  him,  that  florid  language  is  not  well 
adapted  to  serious  subjects  ; but  I am  sure  he 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  reason  that 
a bald  and  cold  narrative  should  be  best  fitting 
for  describing  a work  of  the  imagination.  I 
can  assure  “ An  Inquirer  ” that  I sought  not 
any  of  the  graces  of  language,  for  I was  so 
pressed  for  time  that  I had  not  the  opportunity 
of  perusing  even  a great  part  of  my  paper  be- 
fore I delivered  it  at  the  Institute. 

W e will  now  consider  the  objection  which  he 
states  to  my  matter.  lie  dislikes  my  phrase  of 
“lights  in  an  age  of  artistic  darkness,”  as  applied 
to  Arnolfo  and  Giotto.  In  speaking  of  Italians 
and  an  Italian  building,  I meant  my  terms  to 
apply  only  to  that  country,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  architecture  and  to  its  art- 
istic treatment.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  the  edifices  erected  there  with- 
out any  fine  principle  of  art,  and  even  those 
which  claim  our  admiration  are  due,  generally, 
rather  to  foreign  artists,  particularly  those 
from  Byzantium,  than  to  native  talent.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  have  the  Duorao,  baptistry,  and 
falling  tower  of  Pisa;  the  baptistry,  cathe- 
dral, and  belfry  of  Florence  ; and  the  loggia  of 
Orgagna,  in  that  city,  as  the  most  striking 
edifices  of  that  period.  The  powers  of  the 
Italian  mind  had  become  enfeebled,  and 
scarcely  was  a powerful  intellect  ever  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  monuments  of  that  land 
during  the  middle  ages  : they  were  to  a great 
degree  distinct,  fortuitous,  unconnected  pro- 
ductions, and  many  of  them  due  to  foreign 
talent,  as  the  Byzantine  churches  in  Catalonia 
and  the  south,  and  the  Lombard  edifices  in  the 
north. 

But  how  remarkable  was  the  phenomenon 
observable  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  while  the 
classic  land  of  the  arts  had  remained  stationary 
since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths.  The  Byzan- 
tine style  had  been  modified  and  harmonized 
into  a grand,  and  uniform,  and  perfect  system, 
known  by  us  under  the  term  ofNorman,  which 
prevailed  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  by  us  adopted 
from  our  conquerors.  To  this  succeeded  the 
pointed  or  lancet,  owing  probably  its  origin  to 
the  Saracenic  taste  of  the  crusaders,  by  them 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  lasting  till  1300. 
Then  came  the  decorated  style,  which  prevailed 
about  seventy  years,  expanded  into  the  flam- 
boyant of  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Spain,  and  developed  into  the  perpen- 
dicular of  our  own  country  ; and  which  flou- 
rished at  the  very  period  when  Orgagna, 
despising  the  trammels  of  authority,  designed 
the  loggia  of  Florence.  All  this  had  been 
going  on  while  Italy  was,  as  it  were,  slum- 
bering, satisfied  with  incongruously  piling  up 
together  the  materials  of  former  times,  which 
they  had  at  hand.  No  longer  taste,  but  the 
wants  of  the  moment,  directed  the  artist, 
or  rather  the  artizan.  Is  then  the  phrase  of 
“ an  age  of  artistic  darkness  ” inapplicable  to 
this  period  in  Italy,  and  the  more  particularly 
when  considered  in  reference  to  architecture  ? 


I did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred,  nor  did  I 
state,  that  the  grossest  ignorance  as  to  con- 
struction prevailed  all  over  Europe  at  the  time 
Brunelleschi  designed  the  construction  of  the 
cupola.  But  I venture  to  say,  that  neither 
William  of  Wykeham  nor  William  de  Worde 
could  or  would  have  designed  a cupola  of  such 
vast  dimensions  and  substantial  construction 
as  that  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiori.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  recorded  by  the  historians  of  the  time 
and  other  authentic  writers,  such  as  Vasari, 
&c.,  that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
in  Europe  were  invited  to  the  competition. 
Upon  that  authority  and  upon  my  own  studies 
of  the  monument,  and  not  from  the  misuse  of 
a florid  style  of  expression,  have  I ventured 
upon  the  statements  contained  in  my  paper. 
If  ray  friend,  the  “ Inquirer,”  will  ponder 
well  the  terms  which  I have  used  in  regard  to 
Arnolfo,  he  will  find  that  I have  not  eulogised, 
except  relatively  and  comparatively , his  merits 
as  an  architect.  He  has  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted a great  work  ; it  is  the  expression  of  the 
artistic  feeling  of  that  period,  and  so  far  a 
valuable  and  interesting  monument  of  art, — 
and  I should  grieve  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  design  carried  out  in  any  other  taste.  I 
think  the  Cavalidre  Matas  deserves  very  great 
credit,  as  the  first  in  Italy  to  enter  into  the 
true  spirit  of  archaeological  sentiment,  that  of 
finishing  a grand  monument  in  the  style  of  its 
first  conception.  A different  principle  has  pre- 
vailed with  almost  all  Italian  architects  hith- 
erto. Vignola  and  Palladio  offered  designs 
for  the  completion  of  the  west  front  of 
S.  Petronio,  at  Bologna,  but  never  for  that  of 
the  Duomo  of  Florence. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FORM  OF 
CAST-IRON  GIRDERS* 

Wk  proceed  to  conclude  Mr.  Cooper’s  ex- 
periments, giving  his  own  remarks  on  the 
results. 

The  experiments  L are  on  a form  which,  for 
a want  of  previous  experiments,  I had  for 
some  years  used  with  a great  deal  of  confidence, 
and  with  how  little  propriety, is  now  witnessed  ; 
for  although  the  average  breaking  weight  is 
larger  than  either  J or  K,  yet,  from  an  in- 
crease of  its  own  weight,  its  relative  value  to 
experiment  A is  the  same,  and  its  stiffness  also 
the  same,  with  the  preceding.  It  has  a slight 
advantage  over  them  only  in  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  its  application  to  single  beams, 
which  the  others  have  not.  Indeed,  to  a 
double  or  box  beam,  cheapness  would  also 
apply  if  it  were  of  any  value.  In  reasoning 
upon  this  form  of  truss,  the  simple  operation 
of  tying  the  extended  portions  of  the  beam  by 
a power  superior  to  the  strength  of  its  own 
parts,  subject  to  tensile  action,  would  appear  to 
be  at  once  the  object  sought;  but  it  is  hereby 
developed,  that  a less  elastic  material  must  be 
found  tbanwrought-iron  to  fulfil  this  condition  : 
this  must  suffice  upon  this  form  of  truss,  and 


Exp.  M. 


leads  to  the  contra  of  this  and  the  previous 
experiments,  viz. 

Experiment  M,  where  the  tension  bolt  is  ap- 
plied without  an  abutment  or  beyond  the  line  of 
compression,  as  has  lately  too  frequently  been 
done,  and  with,  in  one  instance  at  least,  such 
lamentable  effects,  applied  actually  as  an  acces- 
sory to  tear  asunder  the  lower  portion  of  such 
beam  to  which  it  is  added  ; every  pound  from 
the  commencement  of  its  load  exerting  this 
influence,  and  only  resisted  by  the  simple 
strength  of  that  to  which  it  is  an  incubus.  It 
is  indeed  very  striking  that  its  effect  in  these 
experiments  should  be  in  three  out  of  four  ex- 
actly alike,  the  breaking  weights  being  the 
same,  and  the  deflections  nearly  so  ; and  if  we 
leave  out  the  one  bearing  more  than  the  three, 
on  account  of  the  small  excess  of  weight 
which  it  had,  the  experiments  speak  so  deter- 
minate, that  the  cause  passes  question.  Com- 
pared with  the  last  experiments,  L,  it  shews  a 
deficiency  of  bearing  weight  of  20  per  cent., 
and  I have  no  doubt,  all  else  being  the  same, 
such  a result  will  invariably  be  borne  out.  In 
none,  it  must  be  noticed,  was  the  bolt  broken  ; 
and  in  No.  19  was  indicated  disarrangement  of 
its  particles  when  two-thirds  of  the  weight  only 
was  borne. 

I have  thus  briefly  passed  over  these  experi- 
ments, seeking  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
laws  which  they  exemplify  and  which  it  is 
futile  to  disregard,  and  to  attract  such  atten- 
tion to  the  same,  that  the  subject  may  yet  be 
further  investigated,  seeing  it  involves  so  great 
a responsibility  upon  so  many;  and  ivlio,  in  truth, 
may  be  excluded  from  an  interest  in  it  ? Here, 
the  constructor  and  the  public  are  alike  one. 

I will  only  further  remark,  that  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  notwithstanding  the  facts  here 
made  clear,  that  the  principle  has  yet  to  be 
applied,  and  with  great  advantages.  I would, 
referring  to  my  previous  observation,  suggest, 
as  the  means,  abstractedly,  the  following: 
a non-compressible  piece,  to  be  used  only  to 
withstand  thrust  or  compression,  confining  or 
connecting  together  the  ends  of  a tension  bar, 
no  one  part  of  its  figure  to  be  liable  to  the 
action  of  tension  for  available  strength  ; apply 
thereto  the  wrought-iron  tension  bar  in  such 
a form  and  quantity  that  it,  and  it  alone,  shall 
be  that  to  which  we  look  for  strength  to  be 
derived  from  its  resistance  to  extension  ; stay, 
or  bear  u p wards /Vo the  same  to  that  which 
resists  compression,  taking  care  that  the  thrust 
piece  shall  have  sufficient  extra  elevation  at  its 
centre,  that  the  amount  of  the  deflection  duo  to 
the  load  applied  upon  it  shall  not  depress  it 
without  or  beyond  such  line.  This  is  that 
which  occurs  to  me,  from  what  has  here  passed 
before  me, — a great  subject  for  reflection,  and 
an  extensive  one  for  experiment.  With  this 
thought  I lay  the  foregoing  before  you  and 
your  numerous  readers,  feeling  I have  brought 
prominently  before  them  and  yourself  a subject 
neglected,  but  not  less  of  importance,  hoping 
that  it  may  now  be  taken  up  in  such  a way 
that  that  which  is  without  doubt  unexplored 
may  be  brought  to  light,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  many  of  us  who  have  hitherto  taken  for 
granted  that  which  in  reality  it  was  our  duty  to 
have  inquired  into. 


I here  observe,  that  the  whole  of  these  ex- 
periments, from  A to  H inclusive,  were  made 
by  Mr.  C.  Parker,  of  Tavistock-street,  Bed- 
ford-square,  and  myself,  and  exclusively  for 
him;  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  lay  them  before  you  in  detail.  Those 
following  H,  l have  grounded  upon  them  as  a 
continuation  of  the  question,  with,  I hope,  a 
profitable  result. 

Drury-lane.  George  B.  Cooper. 


L. — Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Beams,  cast  in  one  casting,  connected  by  cross 
ties,  &c.,  same  as  Experiment  I,  but  trussed 
as  per  sketch  annexed,  or  by  tying  the  extended 
parts  in  a straight  line. 

The  pressure  applied  in  the  same  way,  and 
bearings  similar. 


No.  12. 
Experiment. 
Weight, 
164  oz. 

No.  13 

Experiment 
Weight, 
160  oz. 

Pres.  Deflec- 

in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs. 

tion. 

220  -0025 

220 

•005 

340  -006 

343 

■01 

445  -Oil 

448 

•014 

568  -016 

568 

•018 

655  -018 

658 

.023 

745  ’022 

748 

•026 

835  -025 

847 

•03 

925  -03 

937 

•034 

1018  -032 

1021 

•038 

1108  -035 

1099 

•04 

1195  -0375 

1177 

•043 

1285  -041 

1255 

•048 

1363  -043 

1345+ 

1450  -046 

1435+ 

•066 

1523  *048 

1525 

•069 

1612  -051 

1612 

•072 

1690  -055 

1699 

•075 

1768  -057 

1780 

•078 

1846  -06 

1861 

•083 

1924  -062 

1942 

•087 

2005  -065 

2029 

•091 

2098  -068 

2119 

•096 

2185  -07 

2185 

•1 

2254  -073 

2263 

•104 

! 2323  -076 

2341 

•108 

2392  -079 

2420 

•112 

1 2461  ‘082 

2489 

•115 

2533  -083 

2555 

•118 

2605  -087 

2624 

•122 

2671  -089 

2690 

•125 

2737  -092 

2756 

•129 

2803  -095 

2822 

•133 

; 2872  -099 

2891 

•136 

2938  -102 

2957 

•139 

3004  -105 

3026  Broke. 

; 3094  -108 

1 3160  -111 

| 3239  -114* 

j 3305  -118 

3368  -121 

| 3425  -124 

i 3485  -127 

1 3554  -131 

Broke. 

220 

325 

445 

535 

628 

712 

790 

868 

958 

1045 

1132 

1210 

1294 

1387 

1468 


•012 
•014 
•017 
•02 
•022 
•025 
•028 
•031 
•034 
•038 
•042 
•045 

-049 

1555  '053 

1675  -057 


1747 

1825 


I’rea.  Peflec- 
in  lbs.  tion. 

•006 
•008 


1918  -067 

2608  -07 
2074  -072 


2206 

2294 

2387 

2477 

2567 

2666 

2732 

2798 

2867 

2933 

2999 

3065 

3128 


3197  Broke 
§ 


No.  15 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
154  oz. 


220  -0025 
310  *005 
400  -0075 
493  -012 
580  -014 
667  -017 
754  -02 
844  -023 
934  -027 
1039  -03 
1159  -035 
1231  -038 
1451  -042 
1529  -045 
1622  -049 
1706  -052 
1790  -056 
1868  -058 
1946  -062 
2030  -066 
2108  '069 
2186  -072 
2267  -075 
2351  -078 
2444  -082 
2510  -085 
2576  -087 
2642  '09 
2714  -093 
2781  -097 
2847  -1 
2913  -104 
2973  -107 
3039  -111 
3105  -113 
3171  -116 
3237  -12 
3306  -123|| 
3369  -127 
3438  * 1 3 IT 
3507  -133 
3563  Broke. 


"When  this  beam  broke,  the  lever  fell  four  inches  and  broke  the 
''0JtRolt  broke  oft  at  nut,  ond  deflector  fell  to  ‘061. 

^ li'o'ltuot  broken.—1 This  ousting  was  run  deficient  at  the  upper 
part  of  one  end,  but  not  so  as  to  impair  the  strength. 

||  Bolt  not  broken.  IT  Fracture  central. 


n 


gap?; 


THE  BUILDER. 


613 


M. — Transverse  Strain  on  Two  simple  Rectangular 
Beams,  formed  in  one  casting,  connected  by  Cross 
Ties,  same  as  Exp.  I,  but  trussed  as  per  sketch, 
annexed,  or  from  two  points.  The  strain  taken 
beyond  the  line  of  compression. — The  pressure 
applied  in  the  same  way,  and  bearings  similar. 


No.  10 

Experiment 
Weight, 
176  oz. 

No.  17 
Experiment. 
Weight, 
172  oz. 

No.  18 

Experiment. 
Weight, 
172  oz. 

No.  19 
Experi  ment. 
Weight, 
172  oz. 

Pres.  Deflec- 
in  lbs.  tion. 

Pres.  Dcflec- 
in  lbs.  tion. 

in  lbs. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Pres.  Deflec- 
in  lbs.  tion. 

220  -005 

220  -007 

220 

•002 

220  -005 

413  -007 

413  -012 

413 

•004 

413  -01 

497  -01 

497  -016 

497 

•006 

497  -013 

587  -016 

587  -021 

587 

•01 

587  -017 

665  -02 

665  -025 

665 

•015 

665  -0225 

743  -024 

743  -028 

743 

•019 

743  -026 

821  '027 

821  -032 

821 

•024 

821  ‘03 

911  '032 

911  -037 

911 

•028 

911  -033 

1001  -036 

1001  -04 

1001 

•033 

1001  -037 

1085  -04 

1085  '044 

1085 

•036 

1085  -Oil 

1175  -044 

1175  -049 

1175 

•041 

1175  -045 

1256  '049 

1256  -053 

1256 

•044 

1256  -05 

1346  *053 

1346  -057 

1346 

*049 

1346  ‘053 

1433  -056 

1433  -061 

1433 

•053 

1433  -057 

1520  -059 

1520  -065 

1520 

•057 

1520  -06 

1607  '063 

1607  '07 

1607 

•06 

1607  -063 

1712  '067 

1712  *073 

1712 

•065 

1712J-068 

1793  -071 

1793  '077 

1793 

•067 

1793  -072 

1913  -075 

1913  -085 

1913 

•072 

1913  -08 

1991  '078 

1991  -09 

1991 

•074 

1991  -081 

2063  -082 

2063  -095 

2063 

•077 

2063  -084 

2132  *086 

2132  -098 

2132 

•081 

2132  *086 

2201  -089 

2201  -101 

2201 

•084 

2201  -09 

2267  '093 

2267  -105 

2267 

•086 

226 7 § -094 

2354  '097 

2354  -109 

2354 

•091 

2354H  ’098 

2441  T01 

2441  -114 

2441 

•097 

2441  T04 

2510  T05 
2579  T08 

2510  t 

2510 

t 

2510  t 

2645  -112 
2714  -116 
2783  T19 

2849  T23 
2915  -126 
2981  *129 
3067  T34 
3143  T37 
3206  T41 
3269  * 

• Broke  central  Loaded  with  grent  care. 
Lever  fell  1 inch, 
t Broke. 

Exp.  17.— Bolt  not  broke. 

Exp.  18.— Very  carofuliy  loaded. 

1 Loud  crack. 

8 Ditto. 

||  Loud  twang.  Fracture  similar  to  No.  17 : 
not  opposite  to  each  other.  Lever  fell  14 
inch.  Bolt  not  broken. 

ABSTRACT  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

UPON  PLAIN,  BOX,  AND  TRUSSED  IRON  BEAMS. 

Length  24  inches  : Depth  and  Sections  as  described. 


FIRST  COMPENSATION  CASE, 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 

In  consequence  of- the  brief  notice,  in  a re- 
cent number,  of  the  ill-treatment  which  Mr. 
Chabot  received  at  the  hands  of  the  jury  in  re- 
spect of  compensation  for  his  land  at  Battersea, 
Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  surveyors  examined,  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  us  last  week,  which  he  has 
since  advertised  in  the  daily  papers.  We  give 
the  material  portions  of  it : — 

“ Mr.  Chabot  received  a notice  to  send  in 
his  claim  for  the  land  in  question,  which  is 
part  of  a grant  from  King  Charles  the  First  in 
1627  to  Visconnt  Grandison,  from  whom  it 
descended  by  inheritance  and  purchase  to  the 
late  Earl  Spencer,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  the 
year  1835  to  Mr.  Chabot,  the  claimant,  as 
freehold , and  no  person  has  before  this  time 
disputed  Earl  Spencer’s  title.  The  land  con- 
tains rather  better  than  three  acres,  two  acres 
of  which  are  situate  between  the  river  wall  and 
the  river.  These  two  acres  were  formerly 
used  as  wet  timber-docks.  The  remaining  one 
acre  consists  of  the  river  wall  and  a strip  of 
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4 

151 

l-13th 
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2—1-7 

C 

1124 

2775 

3 

145 

1-14  tK 

393 

2'06  — 17 

D 

112 

4065 

3 

212 

l-10th 
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2-06  — 2-5 

E 

112 

757 

1 
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l-3rd 

108 

2'06  — ’46 

F 

1564 

1483 

1 
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G 

1601 
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4 
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H 
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4336 

1 
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l-20th 

125 

3-8  — 264 

I 

1284 

2818 

4 
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l-l6th 

350 
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J 

139* 
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5 
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l-l6th 

359 

2-55  — 1-9 

K 
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3024 

3 
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L 
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4 
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l-15tk 
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2'84  — 2-01 

M 

173* 

269S 

4 

114 

l-17th 

246 

3'2 — 1'64 

meadow  land.  Since  Mr.  Chabot’s  purchase, 
these  docks  have  been  filled  up  by  several 
thousand  barge  loads  of  dry  rubbish  being 
deposited  thereon. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Chabot  purchased  the  pro- 
perty in  question,  he  had  an  offer  of  1 ,000/. 
profit  on  the  sum  which  he  gave,  this  sum 
being  known  ; rather  more  than  two  years  ago 
(before  the  proposed  park  was  determined)  he 
was  offered  3,000/.  for  it;  latterly,  6,000/.  was 
offered,  and  he  had  also  several  offers  to  rent 
it;  but  he  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  river-side  property,  declined  these 
offers,  knowing  full  well  that  in  a few  years 
this  land  would  be  worth  much  more,  and  it 
would  therefore  pay  him  well  to  keep  it  un- 
occupied. 

As  to  the  present  value,  the  length  of  frontage 
towards  the  river  is  520  feet ; this,  if  put  at 
only  20s.  per  foot  lineal,  and  at  twenty  years’ 
purchase,  is  10,400/.  ; from  this  amount  deduct 
the  cost  of  520  feet  lineal  of  wharf-wall  and 
road,  which  would  be  2,750/.,  and  the  sum  of 
7,650/.  remains  as  the  value  of  the  frontage 
land,  independent  of  the  back  ground.  Now 
any  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
wharf  and  river-side  property  must  be  aware, 
that  20s.  per  foot  lineal  for  land  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  Thames,  200  feet  in  depth,  is  not 
an  excessive  price  on  the  London  side  of 
Battersea-bridge,  when  similar  frontages  let 
for  24s.  and  25s.  per  foot  lineal  above  Batter- 
sea-bridge, and  from  60s.  to  100s.  per  foot 
lineal  between  Vauxhall  and  Westminster 
bridges  ; and  in  this  valuation  there  is  nothing 
added  for  forced  sale  and  expenses.” 

“ The  Crown  surveyors  were  prepared  to  give 
much  more  than  the  jury  awarded  ; they  were 
well  aware  that  the  land  in  question  was  very 
valuable,  as  Mr.  Pennethorne  stated,  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Committee  for  the 
Improvementof  theMetropolis  in  theyearl845. 

This  is  the  first  case  T have  heard  of  wherein 
a question  of  title,  without  previous  notice 
being  given,  has  been  submitted  to,  and  de- 
cided by,  the  jury  ; but  on  this  occasion  the 
Attorney  General  (as  counsel  for  the  Crown), 
in  his  speech,  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
the  whole  of  the  land  between  the  river- wall 
and  the  river,  comprising  two  acres;  and  the 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London  (who  was 
present  alsoascounsel  for  theCrown)confirmed 
the  claim  ; and  as  this  claim  was  made  only  in 
the  Attorney  General’s  speech,  and  as  he  called 
no  witnesses,  Mr.  Chabot’s  counsel  had  no 
opportunity  of  refuting  it  and  shewing  a proper 
title. 

How  is  this  claim  justified  by  the  facts? 
The  manor  of  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  West- 
minster Abbey  in  exchange  for  Windsor  : 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  this 
manor  was  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
until  the  year  1627,  when  it  was  granted  in  fee 
by  King  Charles  the  First  to  Oliver  St.  John 
Viscount  Grandison,  from  whom  it  descended 
in  the  St.  John  family  till  1763,  when  it  was 
bought  in  trust  for  John  Viscount  Spencer. 
The  grant,  after  reciting  the  boundaries  of 
the  manor,  proceeds  thus: — ‘With  all  the 
rights  members  and  appurtenances  thereto  be- 
longing, also  all  meadows,  waste  grounds, 
marshes,  emoluments,  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever thereto  belonging  or  appertaining,  as 
part,  parcel,  or  member  of  them,  or  either  of 
them,  at  any  time  heretofore,  taken,  reputed, 
known,  used,  or  enjoyed,  as’  fully,  freely,  and 
absolutely,  as  our  said  late  father,  or  any  of 
our  progenitors,  kings  or  queens  of  England, 
and  as  fully,  freely,  and  absolutely,  and  in  as 
ample  manner  and  form  as  our  said  late  father 
then  held  the  same,  or  could  have  held  the 
premises  if  they  or  any  of  them  had  remained 
in  his  own  hands.’  These  words  are  sufficient 
to  convey  all  the  right  of  the  Crown  ; and  as  it 
is  well  known  that  land  left  by  the  tide  belongs 
to  the  Crown,  the  land  in  question  between  the 
river  wall  and  the  river  must  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  Crown  to  Viscount  Grandison, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  now  Crown  pro- 
perty. Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  assessor  (Mr. 
Wallinger),  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  dwelt 
on  this  unjust  claim  as  one  that  must  be  enter- 
tained by  the  jury,  and  in  confirmation  of  his 
view  he  read  a clause  from  the  Battersea-paric 
Act,  which  recites,  that  there  is  a dispute  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  City  as  to  the  right 
to  the  soil  of  the  river,  so  far  as  the  tide  flows 
and  reflows,  &c.,  &c. ; lie  commented  on  this 
recital  and  on  the  evidence  that  the  water  for- 


merly flowed  over  these  docks,  and  then,  with- 
out summing  up  or  alluding  to  the  evidence  in 
support  of  Mr.  Chabot’s  claim,  he  left  the 
question  to  the  jury.  The  clause  so  read  by 
Mr.  Wallinger  does  not  state  that  Mr.  Chaboi’s 
land  is  part  of  the  soil  in  dispute,  but  the  jury 
presumed  that  the  claim  would  not  have  been 
made  unless  it  could  be  substantiated,  and  they 
therefore  deprived  Mr.  Chabot  of  his  frontage 
to  the  Thames  and  two  acres  of  his  most  valu- 
able land.” 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Chabot  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Crown,  on  a proper  representation 
being  made,  will  take  his  case  again  into  con- 
sideration. His  title  was  msinuated  away, 
without  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  adducing 
proof  in  establishment  of  it.  This  decision 
affects  a large  amount  of  property,  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  quietly. 

CORROSION  OF  IRON. 

Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  recently  read  a 
paper,  before  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society, 
“On  iron, its  active  and inactivestates,”  wherein 
he  made  some  observations  on  rust. 

Iron,  he  said,  above  all  the  useful  metals,  had 
the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen  : in  other  words, 
its  surface  became  sooner  subject  to  rust  than 
all  other  metals  and  substances,  setting  aside 
the  alkaline  earths.  In  our  climate  this  un- 
desirable property  was  witnessed  more  than  in 
other  countries : in  Upper  Egypt  instruments 
of  polished  steel  might  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
without  losing  their  brilliancy.  Dry  atmo- 
sphere, although  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
free  oxygen,  would  not  alone  cause  iron  to  rust. 
The  atmosphere  had  always,  however,  in  com- 
bination with  it  what  was  called  aqueous  va- 
pour, but  which  was  in  reality  steam.  We 
might  immerse  the  most  brilliant  polished  steel 
in  oxygen  gas  without  a change  taking  place 
on  its  surface.  Neither  oxygen  nor  steam  could 
of  itself  corrode  iron.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
these  bodies  were  the  only  ones  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  Under  what  circumstances,  then, 
did  this  general  and  all-pervading  action  take 
place?  An  answer  to  this  was  given  by  a 
simple  experiment.  If  one  end  of  a slip  of 
polished  iron  were  kept  in  pure  water  while 
the  other  end  was  in  the  atmosphere,  it  would 
seem  that  the  part  of  the  iron  which  first  cor- 
roded was  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
long  before  the  ends  of  the  iron  were  acted 
upon.  It  required  a mixture  of  air  and  water, 
what  was  usually  termed  dampness,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  being  able  to  produce  the 
effect  alone.  Steel  filings  became  rusty  in 
water.  Why  ? Because  they  absorbed  the 
oxygen  in  the  water.  If  a second  quantity  of 
filings  were  put  in  they  would  not  rust,  because 
the  oxygen  had  been  already  subtracted. 

The  reader  shewed  by  experiment  that  a 
coating  of  carbon  effectually  prevents  iron  from 
oxidation,  and  that  it  can  protect  it  from  a body 
so  strong  as  even  aqua  fortis  itself.  If  the 
aqua  fortis  were  diluted  with  water,  however, 
the  protective  power  no  longer  exists. 

We  all  knew,  he  said,  that  should  apiece  of 
this  metal  be  immersed  in  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  a great  action  ensued,  fumes  were  given 
off,  whilstthe  iron  itself  was  dissolved ; the  result 
was  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  of  this  metal 
for  oxygen  : if  gold  were  immersed,  no  such 
action  took  place.  Iron  had  the  same  action 
on  a solution  of  silver  or  copper,  so  that  preci- 
pitation ensued.  He  (Mr.  S.)  could  well  con- 
ceive how  astonished  tne  experimenter  must 
have  been  when  he  discovered  that,  by  a sim- 
ple means,  clean  bright  iron,  without  protection, 
might  be  placed  in  nitric  acid  without  any  de- 
composition taking  place,  and  that  the  act  of 
immersion,  which  generally  destroyed,  should 
now  preserve;  but  more  extraordinary  still, 
its  hitherto  active  surface  had  become  so  ‘ cata- 
lepsed,’  if  he  might  use  the  term,  that  it  might 
be  plunged  into  a strong  solution  of  copper  or 
silver  without  these  metals  being  precipitated, 
or  having  its  brilliancy  diminished.  He  shewed 
by  experiment,  that  if  a piece  of  platinum  or 
of  gold  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a vessel 
containing  nitric  acid,  and  a piece  of  iron  im- 
mersed and  placed  in  contact  with  it,  the  action 
which  would  otherwise  ensue  was  destroyed. 
If  there  was,  however,  the  slightest  scratch 
or  abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
protecting  influence  was  gone.  A piece  of  solid 
carbon  also  imparts  a protective  property  to 
iron,  little  short  of  that  given  it  by  platinum. 
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FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
st.  Andrew’s  cathedral,  Sydney. 

Dec.  14.  Mr.  French  in  the  chair.— The 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
an  account  and  a drawing  of  an  interesting 
Norman  window  in  the  hexagonal  tower  ot 
Ozleworth  Church,  Gloucestershire.  It  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, the  chairman  delivered  an  address,  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  refer. 

The  following  paper  was  read,  “ On  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building  of  St.  Andrew’s  Cathe- 
dral, Sydney,  New  South  Wales,”  communi- 
cated by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  T.  Blacket : — 

Prior  to  my  election  as  architect  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the.*, 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower,  according  to  a design  ob- 
tained from  England,  had  been  laid.  On  an 
examination  of  these  foundations,  with  a view 
of  ascertaining  their  sufficiency  for  the  support 
of  the  superstructure  intended  to  be  raised 
upon  them,  they  were  found  to  be  not  only 
totally  inadequate  in  point  of  massiveness,  but 
also  in  mere  dimensions  much  smaller  than  the 
tower  itself.  Various  plans  were  suggested  by 
which  I might,  to  a certain  extent,  obviate  the 
difficulty  ; but  I was  confident  that  any  such 
temporary  expedients  would  be  eventually  un- 
satisfactory to  the  public.  I therefore  recom- 
mended, as  the  only  effectual  means  of  reme- 
dying the  defect,  the  entire  removal  of  the 
foundations,  which  was  unanimously  approved. 
This  arrangement  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  Bishop  of  Australia  ; so  much  so, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  any  encroachment  upon 
the  subscribed,  fund , his  lordship  generously 
placed  at  the  committee’s  disposal  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  250 /.  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  expenses  which' would  be  incurred. 

The  removal  of  the  tower  foundations  hav- 
ing been  determined  upon  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  measure,  scope  was  thereby  given 
for  any  improvement  in  the  details  of  the  gene- 
ral supeistructure  which  might  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. Instead,  therefore,  of  occupying  a 
certain  portion  of  the  lands  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, as  the  site  of  a single  tower,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  made  serviceable  for  any 
important  internal  accommodation,  but  which 
must  have  stood  solely  as  an  ornamental  ad- 
junct to  the  main  building,  I proposed  that  the 
walls  of  the  nave  should  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  western  boundary  of  the  existing  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  lieu  of  the  single  tower,  two 
smaller  ones  should  be  erected  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  aisles,  after  the  manner  of  Canter- 
bury, Westminster,  and  many  other  English 
cathedrals  ; by  which  arrangement  not  only 
would  the  whole  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral  be  made  available  for  public  wor- 
ship, but  great  advantage  would  also  be  ob- 
tained, in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  by  the 
addition  of  a ivestern  front , which  must  have 
been  sacrificed  had  the  original  design  been 
persisted  in. 

I also  proposed  the  addition  of  a low  lantern 
tower,  rising  from  thejuncture  of  the  transepts 
with  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  a provision  ne- 
cessary in  all  buildings  of  the  cruciform  cha- 
racter, for  the  counteraction  of  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  clerestory  arches  of  the  transept. 

The  committee  having  determined  upon  the 
plans  and  elevations  for  the  building,  advertized 
for  tenders  for  the  removal  of  such  portions  of 
the  existing  foundations  as  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  take  up,  and  for  the  relaying  of  those 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  new  design. 

1 lie  main  features  ot  the  contract  were  the 
removal  of  the  existing  tower  foundations,  and 
making  the  necessary  excavations  for,  and  lay- 
ing others  according  to  my  design,  containing 
about  ten  thousand  feet  of  masonry,  and  for 
which  the  tender  of  Arthur  Jones  and  Co.  was 
accepted,  to  the  amount  of  418/.  I Os.  About 
tour  months  were  occupied  in  the  performance 
of  this  contract  (including  a considerable  delay 
occasioned  by  long-cominued  rains),  and  it  is 
due  to  the  contractors  to  observe,  that  the 
work  throughout  has  been  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

For  the  second  contract,  also,  the  same 
builders  were  the_  successful  competitors,  in 
the  amount  of  1,125/.  It  comprises  about  16,000 
feet  of  chiselled  stonework,  in  a girt  of  wall 
330  feet  long,  and  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
leet  in  height,  extending  from  the  north  to  the 
south  transept,  round  the  western  front,  and  in- 
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eluding  the  whole  of  the  base  course  of  the 
building  within  those  limits;  the  southern  and 
western  doorways,  with  their  panellings  com- 
plete, all  the  half  columns  and  buttresses  to 
the  westward  of  the  transepts,  and  the  sills  of 
the  windows  of  the  nave  and  western  front ; an 
amount  of  work  which,  when  completed,  will 
present  an  effective  appearance. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  when 
finished,  will  be  as  follows : — The  external 
length,  from  east  to  west,  \ ft. ; length  of  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south,  116  ft.;  inter- 
nally, the  length  of  the  nave  from  the  western 
door  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir  will  be  106  ft., 
and  of  the  choir,  from  its  entrance  to  the  east- 
ern window,  53  ft. ; the  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  will  be  62  ft. ; and  of  the  choir 
within  the  screens,  27  feet.  The  height  of  the 
western  towers  will  be  116  ft. ; of  the  lantern 
tower,  84  ft. ; and  of  the  roof,  64  ft. 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF  WARE 
CHURCH. 

Ware,  “ so  named  from  a sort  of  dam  an- 
ciently made  there  to  stop  the  current,  com- 
monly called  a weare  or  a ware ,”  * is  on  the 
river  Lea,  at  a very  short  distance  from  Hert- 
ford. The  town  was  built  at  a very  early 
period,  certainly  in  the  tenth  century.  There 
was  a church  here  before  the  Conquest,  for 
Hugh  de  Grentemaisnil,  lord  of  Ware,  gave 
it,  in  the  Conqueror’s  time,  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Ebrulf,  in  Utica,  in  Normandy:  this  was 
before  1081.f 

In  1241,  W are  was  the  scene  of  a great  tour- 
nament, proclaimed  by  Gilbert  Marshal,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  spite  of  a regal  prohibition 
of  such  exhibitions  of  skill  and  strength  ; when 
this  noble,  then  the  principal  peer  of  England, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  trampled  to 
death. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  town  is  that 
given  by  John  Norden,  in  1593. 

The  “great  bed  of  Ware  ” has  a wide  reputa- 
tion, and  would  seem  to  have  had  it  even  in 
Shakspeare’s  time  ; for  our  poet,  in  “Twelfth 
Night,”  makes  Sir  Toby  Belchsay  to  Sir  Andreru 
Aguecheek , when  bidding  him  write  a chal- 
lenge, set  down  in  it  “ as  many  lies  as  will 
lie  in  the  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet 
were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  Eng- 
land.”— (Act  III,  s.2.) 

King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
reign,  gave  Ware  Church  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
whose  hands  the  living  still  is  : they  are  also 
the  lay  impropriators.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of 
Braughing,  and  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  first-mentioned 
church.  The  present  structure,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  period, 
but  has  portions  of  the  decorated  period  ; and 
belongs  mainly  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

It  consists  of  a western  tower  with  small 
spire,  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisle, 
a south  porch,  transepts,  a chancel,  north  and 
south  chapel,  and  sacristy. 

The  dimensions  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Length  of  the  nave  inside,  to  the  chancel 


arch  81  0 

Width  22  0 

Width  of  aisles \2  9 

Whole  width  of  church  inside,  including 
main  columns  (which  are  3 feet  in 

diameter)  53  6 

Length  of  nave  aisles  to  transept 57  9 

Transept  from  north  to  south  (23  feet  wide)  72  0 

Chancel,  length 40  G 

, width 23  3 

The  height  of  the  tower 78  0 

Height  of  the  spire,  about  30  0 


1 he  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
four  lofty  arches,  and  columns  on  each  side, 
which  support  a clerestory.  It  has  a king- 

* Gibson’s  “ Camden’s  Britannia,’’  p.  295. 
t Uutterbuck's  “.Hertford." 


post  roof,  apparently  of  chesnut,  open  to  tho 
boarding,  with  arched  wall-pieces  under  each 
tie-beam,  springing  from  corbels  ; the  spandrel 
formed  by  the  wall-piece  on  each  side  is  filled 
in  with  open  tracery.  The  open  timber  roofs 
of  the  aisles,  formed  into  panels  by  the  prin- 
cipal timbers,  have  been  painted  white  and 
red,  and  ornamented  with  texts  and  scrolls. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  a modern  resto- 
ration. 

The  south  chapel  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a large  semi-circular  archway, 
divided  into  two  by  ribs  springing  from  a cen- 
tral column  of  purbeck  marble,  and  having  the 
spandrel  formed  by  the  ribs  filled  with  panel- 
ling. To  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the 
south  transept  by  an  elegant  wooden  screen 
of  the  perpendicular  period,  which  is  partly 
destroyed.  This  may  have  been  originally 
part  of  the  rood-screen,  and  had  a small  gal- 
lery along  the  top  of  it.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  is  formed  into  24  panels,  filied  with 
elegant  tracery  in  a star  shape,  and  once  ela- 
borately decorated  with  colours  and  gold.  In 
the  centre  of  each  panel  is  painted  a sitting 
figure,  on  a grey  ground,  with  Latin  texts 
around  it.  The  tracery  is  cut, — in  red  and 
yellow;  and  the  carved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  panels  are  gilt.  It  is  altogether 
a most  interesting  and  valuable  example  of 
the  style  of  the  period,  and  should  be  carefully 
restored. 

The  westernmost  window  in  the  chapel  (seen 
externally  in  the  engraving)  is  at  present 
blocked  up,  and  against  it  is  a large,  sculptured 
monument,  of  Ionic  columns  and  broken  pedi- 
ment, to  Richard  Fanshawe,  Esq.,  of  Ware 
Park,  who  died  1666,  aged  59. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a large 
monument  to  W.  Murvell,  Esq.,  who  died 
12th  March,  1826,  and  left  considerable  sums 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  There  are  several 
incised  stones  in  the  church,  from  which  the 
brasses  have  been  removed.  Two  of  the  latter 
are  in  the  vestry,  one  dated  1454,  and  the  other 
1470. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  where  an  entrance-door  has  been  in- 
terpolated, the  font,  removed  from  the  west 
end,  is  placed.  The  latter  is  a very  curious 
and  well-known  example,  and  is,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a very  bad  condition.  1 1 is  octagonal, 
3 feet  10  inches  high,  and  3 feet  in  diameter.  In 
each  of  the  eight  panels  which  form  the  sides 
is  a sculptured  figure — St.  George,  St.  Chris- 
topher, St.  Katherine,  &c.  At  the  foot  of 
small  angular  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  which 
divide  the  panels,  are  angels  with  musical 
instruments  : below  is  a series  of  quatrefoil 
panels. 

In  the  north  transept  is  an  ugly  lumbering 
gallery,  blocking  a large  and  elegant  “ imbri- 
cated” window  : it  was  built  for  the  blue-coat 
boys  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  “ by  a Governor,” 
in  I687. 

The  west  end  of  the  church  is  disfigured  by 
a similar  ugly  adjunct,  containing  the  organ. 
The  pulpit,  pews,  and  stoves,  all  want  revision. 

The  outside  of  the  church  is  in  a truly  de- 
plorable, and  partly  a dangerous  condition.  It 
is  constructed  of  flint  work,  with  dressings  of 
clunch,  and  the  whole  has  been  covered  in 
modern  times  with  rough-cast,  which  has 
separated  from  the  walls,  and  is  now  ready  to 
fall  on  the  heads  of  passers  by.  The  stone 
mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows  have 
mostly  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
wood  and  cement,  and  all  the  strings  and 
mouldings  were  cut  off  for  the  convenience  of 
rough  casting.  The  copings  are  loose,  and  the 
roofs  decayed. 

Not  before  it  was  required,  therefore,  have  the 
parish  determined  on  the  substantial  repair  of 
the  building,  and  our  engraving  represents  the 
church  as  proposed  to  be  restored,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pinnacles  shown  on  the  stairs’ 
turrets,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel, which  are  introduced  simply  as  a sugges- 
tion. All  that  is  to  be  done  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  fabric. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  church  as  it  will 
appear  seen  from  the  south-west ; the  window 
in  the  south  transept,  we  should  mention, 
is  one  that  was  put  in  a few  years  ago  by  the 
late  vicar,  and  is  not  to  be  replaced. 

The  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley, 
and  the  churchwardens,  Messrs.  Hudson, 
Waller,  and  Hitch,  have  exerted  themselves 
most  praiseworthily  in  support  of  the  building. 
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SHALL  ARCHITECTS  BE  ROYAL 
ACADEMICIANS  ? 

Sm,— Every  thing  that  appears  in  the -Art- 
Union  Journal  is  usually  written  in  so  liberal 
a spirit,  and  with  such  evident  desire  to 
encourage  a love  of  arts,  as  to  desei  ve 
praise;  hut  I must  own,  that  an  article  in  the 
number  for  December  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  usual  course.  I refer  to  a 
notice  of  the  election  of  two  gentlemen  to  till 
up  vacancies  in  the  Royal  Academy,  one  an 
artist,  the  other  an  architect ; the  appointment 
of  the  first  is  cordially  assented  to,  but  to  the 
architect  objection  is  made  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ Such  rewards  as  the  Academy  have 
to  bestow  should  not  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  not  only  receive  honours  from  societies 
formed  by  their  own  profession,  and  generally 
obtain  very  profitable  employments,  but  who  do 
nothing  to  uphold  the  Academy,  to  augment 
its  funds,  or  to  extend  its  fame.  The  power 
to  admit  architects  at  all  arises  out  of  one  of 
the  old  laws  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  ought 
to  be  abrogated  ; it  might  have  been  necessary 
in  former  times  so  to  recruit  their  members,  as 
regiments  do,  by  taking  men  under  size,  when 
applicants  for  enlistment  grow  scarce  ; but  no 
such  motive  can  be  now  assigned  tor  so  com- 
pleting a corps,  consisting  of  forty,  or  at  best 
sixty  members.” 

“ Men  under  size the  expression  is  not  a 
happy  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Are  such 
men  as  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor,  Soane, 
and  others,  to  be  considered  as  “ under  size?” 
Their  works  are  known  and  appreciated  not 
only  in  England  but  by  all  Europe.  Surely, 
then,  they  have  a right  to  share  in  every  honour 
which  the  societies  of  their  country  can  bestow. 

But  we  are  told  that  they  “ do  nothing  to 
uphold  the  Academy,  augment  its  funds,  or 
extend  its  fame.”  I must  confess  I do  not 
clearly  understand  why  an  architect  should 
not  do  all  this  as  well  as  an  artist.  Will 
not  the  designing  of,  and  carrying  on  success- 
fully to  its  completion,  such  a building  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  do  as  much  towards 
extending  the  fame  of  the  Academy  (being 
the  work  of  one  of  its  body),  as  any  painting 
or  piece  of  sculpture  ever  produced  by  it.  I 
really  must  still  continue  to  think  so,  despite 
of  all  written  in  the  Art - Union  Journal,  which 
also  tells  us  that  architects  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy,  because  “ they  not 
only  receive  honours  from  societies  formed  by 
their  own  profession,  but  generally  obtain  very 
profitable  employment.”  As  to  the  first  point, 
I think  I may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no 
society  belonging  exclusively  to  architects  (L 
say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  Architects’  Insti- 
tute), that  can  confer  the  same  distinction  as 
the  Royal  Academy;  and  as  to  the  emolu- 
ment, I am  not  clear  that  an  artist  of  emi- 
nence does  not  obtain  employment  quite  as 
profitable  as  any  architect  of  equal  standing. 

My  opinion,  and  I think  I shall  find  many 
to  agree  with  me,  has  always  been,  that  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  are  each  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  they  combine  to 
produce  one  perfect  whole.  What  says  Sit- 
Henry  Wotton  ? “ Painting  and  sculpture  are 
two  arts  attending  on  architecture,  like  two  of 
her  principal  gentlewomen  to  tire  out  their 
mistress.”  Let  them,  then,  share  equally  in 
all  the  honours  the  Academy  can  confer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
object  of  this  communication  is  not  to  advance 
the  architect  at  the  expense  of  the  artist,  but 
merely  to  reply  to  an  article  which  distinctly 
states,  that  the  former  should  no  longer  occupy 
a position  in  which  he  was  only  placed,  because 
forty  artists  of  sufficient  merit  could  not  be 
found  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Academy. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  C. 


Y jpNTiLATioN. — Sir;  I have  read  with  much 
satisfaction  your  correspondent  “ A.’s  ” ob- 
serrations  on  ventilation  (p.  580  ante)-,  but.  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  effectually,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a current  of  air  should  be  admitted  at 
the  level  of  the  floor  by  air-gratings,  covered 
internally  with  perforated  zinc,  iu  order  to 
produce  an  action  in  the  air,  which  would  then 
be  carried  off  most  effectually  by  the  inverted 
funnels.  In  public  rooms  it  would  be  found 
of  the  greatest  service  to  place  the  gas-lights 
under  these  funnels,  which  would  not  only 
assist  in  carrying  off  the  foul  air,  but  would 
tend  materially  towards  the  ventilation.— A 

QUBSCR  IBER 


MOVEMENT  OF  CYLINDERS  OVER 
ROADS. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  “ J.  W.’s  " PROBLEM. 

Sir,— Y our  correspondent  supposing  “ P lbs 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute  represented  the 
power  required  to  roll  a certain  cylinder  ovei 
a certain  uniform  inflexible  road  at  a given  rate  ; 

also  p lbs  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute  re- 
presented a power  required  to  crush  a certain 
uniform  substance  placed  equally  throughout 
upon  that  road,” — asks, — 

“ Would  (however  great  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  however  great  its  weight),  as 
much  power  as  (P+  p ) lbs.  raised  one  foot 
high  per  minute  be  required  to  roll  the  said 
cylinder  on  the  said  road  over  the  said  sub- 
stance at  the  given  rate,  that  substance  being 
crushed  thereby  ?” 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that 

(P//)  — power  required  when  once  the  cylin- 
der is  started  to  keep  it  moving  at  a 
given  rate,  and  at  the  same  time 
crushing  the  substance  placed  as 
aforesaid ; 

(M)  = momentum; 

(W)  = weight; 

( V)  = velocity  ; 

Then  P"  will  = ( P + P — 

Now  we  know  that (M)=  (W  X V) 

the  A the  size  of  the  cylinder,  the 
A will  (W)  become,  and  conse- 
quently the  A will  be  the  value  of 
(M). 

Whence,  the  A the  amount  of  crushing 
power  elicited  from  (M),  the  will  be  the 
quantity  required  of  ( p ). 

( p — m)  = crushing  power. 

Now,  it  is  a known  law  of  mechanics,  that 
(M)  can  never  be  made  available  without  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  (V). 

But  here  we  have  (V)  uniform  throughout. 

.•.  (M)  is  useless  as  a crushing  power, 
and  .-.  (P")=:(P+/>). 

Hence  we  deduce,  that  (P-f-  P ) will  always 
remain  the  same,  when  V is  the  same  through- 
out. 

Your  correspondent  again  supposes,  “ The 
power  required  to  roll  any  cylinder  over  a 
given  quantity  of  that  substance  (placed  as 
aforesaid)  in  a given  time  be  represented  by 
(P+  a?) lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute, 
where  (P)  denotes  the  same  as  before,” — and 
asks, — 

“ Would  the  value  of  (it’)  be  less  the  greater 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  (or  the  greater 
the  value  of  (P),  supposing  that  the  road  sub- 
stance and  rate  of  motion  remained  the  same.” 

Now,  making  the  same  suppositions  as  before 
with  regard  to  P",  M,  W,  and  V respectively, 
we  shall  have  again 

P"=  (P  4-  x — ra). 

Now  we  have  seen  in  our  last,  that  the  A 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  the  A does  the 
value  of  (M)  become.  And  we  have  also  seen 
that  however  great  the  value  of  (M)  may  be, 
it  can  be  of  no  avail  without  a proportionate 
decrease  of(V).  But  here  again  (V)  is  always 
the  same. 

-.(F")  = (P-M0 

Hence  we  deduce  the  following: — 

The  power  required  to  start,  aud  then  to 
keep  a cylinder  of  any  size  in  motion,  while 
crushing  a uniform  substance  at  the  same  time, 
is  always  the  same  when  V always  continues 
the  same;  or,  in  other  words  (P")  = (P  + x) 
when  V is  uniform.  E,  A. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE— COMPETITION. 

Sir, — For  the  credit  of  the  builders,  both 
great  and  small,  I am  constrained  to  depart 
for  once  from  my  usual  course,  and  notice  the 
remarks  of  “ A Surveyor,”  in  your  last  publi- 
cation , upon  “ the  state  of  the  building  trade.” 
I do  not  know  that  I should  have  done  so, 
but  that  it  is  not  the  first  occasion  in  which 
the  builders  have  been  charged  with  suicide  on 
the  one  hand  and  dishonesty  on  the  other, 
and,  as  silence  is  said  to  give  consent, I venture 
to  state  the  result  of  some  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  with  reference  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  competition,  as  demanded  by  the  public 
with  respect  to  building,  and  the  principles  by 
which  respectable  builders  are  influenced  in 
proposing  tenders. 

In  the  first  place,  the  “ Surveyor  ” has 
properly  condemned  the  all  prevalent  practice 


of  competition,  but  I would  remind  him  that 
the  practice  is  prevalent  in  almost  all  trades, 
and  certainly  not  within  the  power,  as  I hum- 
bly conceive,  of  the  builders,  to  control,  or 
they  would  most  readily  adopt  any  reasonable 
and  feasible  mode  of  avoiding  so  great  an  evil. 
The  architects,  as  a body,  are  the  only  parties 
to  whom  we  can  look  for  any  help  in  this 
matter,  and  they,  I fear,  like  ourselves,  think 
too  much  upon  self-interest  to  act  upon  any 
general  agreement  with  respect  to  the  system. 
We  must  therefore,  I conclude,  conform  with 
as  good  a grace  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  if  the  public  will  have  competition, 
give  it  them,  as  little  to  our  own  inconvenience 
and  cost  as  may  be.  As  to  the  “ Surveyor’s  ” 
proposition  of  each  builder  taking  out  his  own 
quantities,  it  can  easily  be  shewn  that,  owing 
to  the  universality  of  competition,  and  the 
certainty  that  not  one  in  ten  is  successful,  it 
would  not  answer  the  builder’s  purpose  to  keep 
such  an  establishment  as  would  enable  him  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  every  contract  offered  to 
his  Consideration, — added  to  which  I have  found 
in  bygone  days  such  serious  practical  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  employment  of  so 
many  cooks  in  one  potage,  that  I am  sure  that 
all  who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  old  custom  in  this  respect,  will  give  the 
preference  to  the  prevailing  practice  ot  two 
respectable  and  responsible  surveyors  being 
employed  to  ascertain  the  correct  quantities 
for  all  the  competitors,  and  by  which  means 
only  the  competition  becomes  one  ot  price  and 
not  of  quantity.  According  to  the  old  plan, 
the  party  who  made  the  greatest  blunder  was 
generally  the  successful  Competitor.  In  illus- 
tration, 1 know  of  one  who  left  out  the  entire 
finishings  of  a large  public  hall,  and  another 
who  omitted  the  Yorkshire  paving  of  the 
whole  of  the  cells  and  airing-yards  ot  a large 
prison ! I need  scarcely  say  both  parties  were 
successful.  With  regard  to  the  “Surveyor’s” 
charge  of  nominal  amounts  being  given  in 
competition  by  respectable  builders,  and  of  the 
plunder  being  divided,  I submit  that  the  state- 
ment is  too  preposterous  to  receive  credit  or 
to  need  refutation.  I will,  however,  add  that 
whenever  any  thing  like  a nominal  tender  has 
been  given,  if  at  all,  it  must  have  occurred  in 
one  of  two  ways, — either  the  party  has  been 
fearful  of  appearing  indifferent  to  the  notice  of 
the  architect  who  has  requested  his  tender,  or 
he  has  felt  his  chance  of  success  so  distant, 
from  the  number  of  parties  who  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  enter  the  lists,  that  he  has 
perhaps  given  a nominal  amount  to  avoid  a 
certain  and  useless  expenditure.  That  either 
of  these  cases  has  been  a fraud  upon  the  public 
or  hreach  of  faith  with  the  architect,  I deny, 
as  there  are  always  too  many  to  be  found  ready 
and  willing  to  contend  for  the  prize,  and  too 
little  inclined  to  engage  in  general  agreement 
for  each  other’s  benefit. 

I should  indeed  be  glad  if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  offer  any  suggestion  whereby  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  to  which  I have  the 
honour  to  belong,  might  be  brought  back  to  its 
pristine  simplicity  and  healthfulness,  but  1 fear 
we  have  too  long  lost  sight  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  ways  to  return  to  the  good  old  days 
of  “ live  and  let  live.” — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Dec.  15,  1847.  A Builder. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  SEWERS’  COM- 
MISSION. 

COST  OF  SEWERS. 

Sir, — I was  present  at  the  first  general  court 
of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
on  the  16th  inst.,  and  (bearing  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  report  in  The  Builder  of 
this  day,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  iu -all 
other  respects)  1 beg  permission  to  point  out 
a typographical  error,  which,  though  very 
small,  is  of  much  importance.  “ With  ” is, 
in  one  place,  printed  for  “ or.”  In  p.  606, 
col.  1,  you  have  “ an  efficient  sewer  could  be 
formed  at  the  cost  of  21.  2s.  per  house,  with  ” 
(this  should  be  of)  an  annual  charge  of  3s.  per 
house.  I have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
what  has  been  proposed  (for  I do  not  understand 
that  the  Commissioners  have  yet  decided ) on 
the  matter,  and  it  seems  that  an  idea  is  enter- 
tained that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  an 
effective  system  of  house-drainage  consists  in 
the  imposing  of  the  total  expense  as  a single 
year’s  burden  on  the  property.  In  many  cases 
lessees  of  houses  are  bound  to  pay  the  sewers’ 
1 rate.  They  may  have  only  a few  years’  in- 
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terest  in  the  property ; they  are,  naturally 
enough,  averse  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
an  improvement  of  which  they  will  reap  only 
a small  portion  of  the  benefit.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  general 
regulation,  so  to  spread  any  charges  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  house  property 
over  a series  of  years,  as  to  make  the  burden 
and  the  advantage  in  every  case  precisely  pro- 
portionate; but  still  a fair  approach  to  an 
equalization  of  the  burden  and  the  advantage 
may  be  attained.  In  other  cases,  the  landlord 
pays  the  sewers’  rate,  and  the  interest  of  his 
lessee  may  be  greater  than  his  own.  For  the 
sake  of  an  average,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  would  be  fair  (reckoning  house  pro- 
perty as  worth  not  more  than  thirty  years’  pur- 
chase) to  spread  the  burden  over  thirty  years. 
In  order  to  repay  21.  2s.,  with  5 per  cent,  in- 
terest in  thirty  years,  about  31.  3s.  must  be  paid 
in  that  time;  and,  therefore,  the  passage 
which  I have  cited  should  have  been,  “ an  effi- 
cient sewer  could  be  formed  at  the  cost,  if 
paid  for  at  once , of  21.  2s.  per  house  ; or,  if 
the  payment  should  be  spread  over  thirty  years , 
at  an  annual  charge  of  about  3s.  per  house.” — 
I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Dec.  18,  1847.  An  Observer. 


ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART. 

For  the  full  comprehension  of  art  (said  Mr. 
A.  G.  Henderson,  in  a paper  on  this  subject, 
read  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Manchester),  we  require  to  have  a complete 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  not  only  as 
regards  its  imaginative  and  ideal  attributes, 
but  in  its  entirety.  In  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  motion,  we  require 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  various  causes  that 
often  modify  and  suspend  them.  The  effect  of 
a picture,  a statue,  a piece  of  music,  or  a build- 
ing, will  be  destroyed  or  greatly  modified,  by 
preconceived  notions,  and  by  various  feelings'. 
The  importance  of  having  correct  ideas  as  to 
the  means  and  ends  of  the  fine  arts,  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  when  it  is  considered  to 
what  an  extent  the  various  arts  are  employed 
in  civilized  life ; for,  in  addition  to  the  useful 
and  agreeable  aspect  of  things,  almost  every 
thing  has  its  beautiful  aspect.  In  reference  to 
our  churches  and  church  services,  public  build- 
ings, dwelling-houses,  gardens,  and  domestic 
arrangements,  we  are  in  constant  relation  with 
things  in  their  sesthetical  aspect.  Above  all 
things,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  definitely 
settle  in  our  minds  the  correct  conception  as 
to  what  is  the  end  of  the  fine  arts.  If  the  end 
be  merely  the  production  of  the  agreeable  or 
the  pleasurable,  then  every  work  of  art  that 
entertains  us  for  the  moment  will  have  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  Shakspeare  and  Michelan- 
gelo are  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  merry- 
andrew  and  the  puppet-show.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  look  upon  art  as  having  a mission 
from  on  high,  as  being  the  handmaiden  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  designed  like  them  to 
purify  and  enlighten  like  them,  to  develop  the 
spiritual  end  divine  capacities  of  our  nature  ; 
then  art  assumes  a totally  different  aspect : it 
becomes  invested  with  a sacred  character  ; and 
it  will  be  at  our  peril  and  at  our  cost  if  we  re- 
fuse or  neglect  the  aid  which  it  is  destined  to 
give.  The  men  who  have  produced  the  highest 
works  of  art  have  not  been  men  of  frivolous 
and  superficial  minds,  but  just  the  reverse  — 
men  of  earnest,  deep,  truthful,  and  loving 
minds.  When  I mention  the  names  of  Shak- 
speare, Milton,  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber,  it  strikes  us  at  once 
that  these  were  not  the  men  to  labour  for  peo- 
ple’s amusement.  No!  they  were  men  whose 
perceptions  of  truth  and  moral  excellence  were 
the  highest  and  the  noblest,  and  whose  feelings 
of  the  beautiful  in  their  respective  arts  were  of 
that  powerful  and  engrossing  character  as  ir- 
resistibly to  impel  them  to  a realization  of 
them  ; and  to  fix  in  forms  of  undying  excellence 
a spiritual  manifestation  that  should  penetrate 
and  exalt  the  hearts  of  millions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  when  the  souls  that  conceived  them 
should  be  translated  into  realms  of  more  sur- 
passing beauty.  Descending  to  the  crowd  of 
inferior  artists,  we  shall  find  that  their  infe- 
riority depends  more  upon  the  want  of  moral 
greatness  than  upon  a want  of  power  over  the 
mechanical  means  of  their  art.  Passing  from 
the  creators  of  art,  in  what  class  of  men,  let 
me  ask,  do  the  works  of  art  make  the  greatest 


impression  — what  class  of  men  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  feeling  its  beauties  and  its  ex- 
cellencies ? It  is  the  cultivated,  the  earnest, 
the  good,  the  wise,  the  self-governed.  * * 

The  function  of  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  is  to 
serve  as  a medium  for  the  manifestation  of  pure 
and  exalted  sentiment,  of  great  and  general 
truth,  and  of  the  lighter  graces  and  fancies, 
which  seem  to  be  their  attendant  spirits.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  view,  it  follows  that  every 
artist — whether  a poet,  a musician,  a sculptor, 
or  a painter — who  presents  us  mean,  sensual, 
low,  and  grovelling  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
let  the  medium  be  as  beautiful  as  it  may,  un- 
derstands not  his  mission  as  an  artist, — nay, 
more,  he  incurs  a fearful  responsibility  by  in- 
vesting with  a beautiful  form  the  false  and  the 
bad  wishes  instead  of  the  true  and  good.  “ He 
who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered 
the  whole  art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art  of 
representing  any  natural  object  faithfully,  has 
as  yet  only  learned  the  language  by  which  his 
thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  He  has  done 
just  as  much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought 
to  respect  as  a great  painter,  as  a man  who 
ha3  learned  to  express  himself  grammatically 
and  melodiously  has  towards  being  a great 
poet.  The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult 
of  acquirement  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  and  possesses  more  power  of  delighting 
the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  language; 
and  all  those  excellencies  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  painter  as  such,  are  merely  what  rhythm, 
melody,  precision,  and  force,  are  in  the  words 
of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  — necessary  to  their 
greatness,  but  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness. 
It  is  not  by  the  mode  of  representing  and  sav- 
ing, but  by  what  is  represented  and  said,  that 
the  respective  greatness  either  of  the  painter 
or  the  writer  is  to  be  finally  determined.”  I 
quote  this  passage  because  it  expresses,  in  a 
happy  manner,  what  I believe  frequently  occurs 
to  every  genuine  lover  of  the  arts,  for  he  fre- 
quently meets  with  works  which  have  never  ad- 
vanced one  step  beyond  the  language  spoken  of. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  anti-laminating  rails,  invented  by  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  having  been  tested  for  five  to 
six  months  at  the  Paddington  station,  are  said 
to  have  been  lately  examined,  and  found 
to  be  sound  as  when  laid  down,  present- 
ing a contrast  to  the  slate  of  ordinary 
rails,  which  have  become  rugged  and  gone  all 
to  pieces  in  much  less  time  in  such  a situation, 

where  the  wear  and  tear  is  very  great. The 

profits  of  the  sale  of  ^newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals, sold  at  the  metropolitan  stations  by  a 
host  of  poor  creatures  who  earned  an  honest 
livelihood  thereby,  for  want  of  less  readily  ob- 
tained employment,  appear  to  have  so  excited 
the  acquisitive  propensity  of  the  great  directors, 
as  not  only  to  have  led  them  to  require  a 
heavy  ‘ rent,’  at  these  stations,  but  induced  the 
Brighton  openly  to  advertise  for  tender  “ the 
privilege  of  vending  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals at  the  Brighton  and  other  stations  on 
the  lines  belonging  to  that  company.”  This  is 
really  altogether  worse  than  the  absorption  of 
the  ‘ Blue  Boars’  and  the  ‘ Pigs  and  Whis- 
tles’ into  the  Birmingham  station.  We  half 
seriously  recommended  the  lodging-house 
keepers  to  look  out,  but  little  did  we  think  of 
giving  warning  to  the  lame,  the  limbless,  and 
the  paralytic,  whom  we  have  so  often  seen, 
with  wistful  eyes  and  hungry  countenances, 
plying  their  humble  avocations  at  the  various 
stations  of  the  ‘ princely  ’ companies  through- 
out the  country  ! While  exposing  such 
a practice  to  the  feelings  which  it  cannot 
but  excite,  however,  let  us  do  justice  to 
these  really  at  times  munificent  officials, — 
to  the  ‘ enlightened  munificence  ’ of  the  ‘ rail- 
way princes,’ — as  we  have  it,  in  the  columns  of 
a contemporary,  who  intimates  that  the  di- 
rectors of  the  London  and  North-Western 
have  just  announced  their  intention  to  build 
a mechanics’  hall  at  Wolverton  for  their 
work-people,  at  a cost  of  3,000/.,  with 
lecture-room,  library,  and  reading-room,  tea 
and  ladies’  rooms,  &c.  We  only  wish 
that  the  munificent  doers  of  so  merito- 
rious and  enlightened  an  act  of  even  self-in- 
terest had  not  their  glory  tarnished  as  a class  by 
occasional  doings  of  so  different  a description. 

The  number  of  patents  for  inventions 

(original  and  improvements)  connected  with 


railway  construction,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained in  France,  was: — in  1S43,  19;  in  1844, 
22  ; in  1845,  88  ; in  1846,  131  — total,  260. 
Of  these  not  above  three  or  four  have  been 
carried  out  so  as  to  realize  any  advantages  to 
the  inventors,  and  those  which  have  are  of 
English  origin — one  of  them  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s, and  under  which  he  receives  a premium 
of  50/.  for  each  machine  adopting  his  patent 
improvement. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRA  HIC. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  suggests  the  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  telegraph  to  musical  pur- 
poses! He  remarks,  that  if  a sufficient  number 
of  wires  were  used,  a set  of  chimes  might  be 
as  easily  rung  as  two  bells — indeed,  that  the 
chimes  in  York  Minster,  if  there  are  any, 
might  be  rung  from  London  as  well  as  at  York. 
Where  bells  are  placed  in  a high  tower,  as 
some  carillons  or  chimes  in  Flanders  are, 
lie  suggests  that  they  might  by  telegraph  be 
played  with  much  more  convenience  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  than  at  the  top.  By  a 
proper  application  of  wires,  also,  two  organs 
or  two  appollonicons,  he  observes,  might  be 
played  at  any  distance  apart,  by  one  performer, 
thus  realizing  by  electric  telegraph  what  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  is  said  to  contemplate  by 
acoustic  telegraph, — conveying  musical  sounds 
and  compositions.  We  may  yet,  he  thinks, 
have  electrical  organs  in  our  churches 
as  well  as  electrical  clocks  in  our 
houses,  and  worked  almost  as  cheaply,— an 
idea  perhaps  somewhat  less  objectionable — at 
least  if  a Haydn  or  a Mozart  were  at  head- 
quarters— than  the  mechanical  delivery  of 
second-hand  sermons  by  telegraph  through  the 
(even  though  sanctified)  mouth  of  the  clerk  of 
the  telegraph,  as  lately  suggested. A New- 

castle sharebroker  has  been  summoned  to  the 
police-court  under  a charge  of  conspiring  with 
the  clerks  of  the  telegraph  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Electro-Telegraphic  Company,  for  the 
obtainment  of  the  prices  of  shares  transmitted 
by  telegraph.  The  moral  criminality  of  an 
unscrupulous  advantage  thus  derived  is  very 
obvious  ; but  surely  the  power  and  advantage 
thus  confined  to  the  Telegraphic  Company  and 
their  clerks  by  patent  is  equally  liable  to  bo 
taken  unscrupulous  advantage  of,  even  without 
the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  sharebrokers. 
How  are  the  company  or  their  officials  them- 
selves effectually  prevented  from  ‘ speculating  ’ 
unfairly,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  they  have  thus  now  got  the 
exclusive  means  of  obtaining  into  their  own 
hands?  The  duty  of  the  clerks,  it  seems,  was 
to  transmit  the  exclusive  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  consols,  &t\,  on  to  Edinburgh;  and 
they  declared  that  as  ‘their  written  instruc- 
tions on  this  head  were  not  so  specific  as  to 
prohibit  their  doing  what  they  had  done’(!), 
they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  acting 
wrong  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  telegraph, 
especially  as  their  inducement  to  do  so  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their  salaries 
were  only  a guinea  a week  to  each  of  them, — 
a limitation  which,  however  effectually  it  may 
have  prevented  them  from  ‘ speculating’  them- 
selves, does  not  uppear  to  have  been  the  best 
mode  of  securing  their  fidelity  from  the  bribing 
assaults  of  those  whose  means  were  not  so 
limited.  The  company’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Chater, 
stated  in  reply  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
magistrates  to  indict  at  the  sessions,  that 
‘ it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  company  to  adopt 
harsh  measures,  but  they  must  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  patent,  and  not  be  de- 
frauded with  impunity.’ 


IIiohton’s  Electric  Telegraph. — Sir: 
I observe  in  several  railway  papers  of  lust 
week,  a letter  by  a Mr.  Chapman,  of  Leices- 
ter, copied  from  your  journal  of  the  11th,  in 
which  he  says,  “ The  one-wired  telegraph  used 
at  Baden-Baden,  appears  to  be  that  of  Brett  and 
Little.”  I do  not  know  from  what  source  Mr. 
Chapman  derives  his  information,  but  what- 
ever it  be,  he  has  been  deceived  as  to  the 
point.  Your  statement  some  weeks  ago,  that 
the  Baden  government  had  adopted  Highton’s 
gold-leaf  telegraph,  was  quite  correct;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  before 
Mr.  Chapman  contradicted  it,  he  ought  to  have 
taken  more  pains  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  this  information. 

Euston  Station.  Edw.  Highton. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thf.  ruins  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Doncas- 
ter, appear  to  be  still,  or  only  now,  in  course 
of  excavation.  Several  articles  of  minor  im- 
portance-such as  a chalice,  a seal,  and  some 
coins— have  been  found,  and  also  several 
human  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  chancel. The  new  Pres- 

byterian church  at  Dudley  tvas  opened  on  the 
94th  ult.  It  will  accommodate  600,  with  a 
small  gallery  forloO  children,  connected  with 
schools  below  for  300.  The  building  lias  a 
tower  ami  spire  100  feet  in  height.  I he  roo 
is  of  stained  carpentry.  The  cost  was  about 
1 900/. ; Mr.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  archi- 
tect.-  Ilorfield  Church,  now  enlarged,  was 

to  be  consecrated  on  Wednesday  last  ; and  St. 
Simon’s  Church,  Baptist  Mills,  on  Tuesday, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

A new  east  window,  filled  with  stained  glass, 
is  about  to  be  pnt  up  in  Trowbridge  Church, 

‘ to  commemorate  the  recent  day  of  public 
thanksgiving.’  In  the  aisle,  too,  a memorial 
window,  also  of  stained  glass,  is  about  to  be 
erected. The  means  of  restoring  the  chan- 

cel of  Newchurch,  Ryde,  are  accumulating, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  lead  to  the 

restoration  of  the  whole  church. It  is 

always  a pleasing  duty  to  record  the  tasteful  or 
generous  endeavours  of  the  clergy  to  restore 
and  decorate  the  sacred  edifices  with  which 
they  are  more  immediately  connected.  Such 
is  the  case  at  Lyddington, ’where  the  incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  Mr.  May,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  thorough  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  the  parish  church,  the  south  wall 
and  porch  of  which  have  been  entirely  re- 
built, two  decorated  windows  restored,  and 
an  east  window  placed  in  the  chancel,  de- 
signed from  a decorated  one  in  Herne  Church, 
Kent.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  about 
900/.  Such,  too,  according  to  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle , is  the  case  at  Little  Canfield,  the 
rector  of  which,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lesingham 
Smith,  has  of  late  caused  a variety  of  restora- 
tions and  renovations  to  be  executed  in 
and  about  the  parish  church,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Ollett,  Jun. 
The  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  two  win- 
dows in  it,  have  been  restored,  a new  studded 
oak  door  added,  an  early  Norman  font  recut 
and  worked,  the  chancel-floor  paved  in 
diamond-work,  encaustic  tiling  laid  round  the 
altar,  an  early  Gothic  piscina  in  the  chancel- 
wall  restored,  and  other  works  done  or  to  be 
done,  including  the  restoration  of  the  large 
east  window. A carved  oak  pulpit,  of  octa- 

gonal form,  has  been  executed  for  St.  Neot’s 
Church,  from  drawings  by  Messrs.  Wing  and 
Jackson,  of  Bedford,  and  executed  by  Mr 
James  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  at  a cost  of  130/. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

The  Health  Committee  at  Liverpool  are 
adopting  probably  the  best  and  most  effectual 
way  to  disperse  foul  airs  from  the  abodes  of 
the  celebrated  devotees  of  fair  breezes,  by 
‘raising  the  wind,’  under  a pressure  of  five 
pounds  to  the  hundred,  in  sterling  ‘ columns  ’ 
of  ‘ not  less  than  five  hundred,’ — raised,  of 
course,  or  to  be  raised,  through  the  powerful 
columns  of  the  press,  and  secured  by  an  im- 
post, based  upon  a sufficiently  strong  founda- 
tion, well  able  to  bear  it,  and  nailed  down  to  it 

by  tax We  know  not  well  how  to  account 

for  the  fact  that  the  principal  preparations 
against  the  plague  which  is  moving  so  steadily 
from  the  east  and  south,  appear  to  be  in  the 
north  and  west.  Is  there  any  truth  after  all 
in  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  electro-magnetic 
antagonism  and  progress, — certainly  in  that 
precise  direction,  namely,  north-westward  from 
the  more  south-easterly  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes ? At  all  events  it  happens  now,  as  on  a 
previous  occasion,  that  our  chief  materials 
come  from  the  north  and  west,  south-eastward, 
to  their  metropolitan  destination, — as  from 
Hull,  for  instance,  where  the  sanitary  ferment 
is  purging  the  abodes  of  the  living  from  the 
corruption  of  the  dead  ; from  Leeds,  where  it 
is  working  out  ‘a  new  sewerage  bill;’  from 
N ewcastle  and  Gateshead,  where  it  is  still  more 
active  in  the  institution  of  associations,  and  in 
the  expulsion  of  thousands  of  cart  loads  of 
putrid  matter  ; and  from  the  more  or  less  near 

neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 

from  Winlaton,  Workington,  Appleby,  where 


eyes  are  being  opened  and  nostrils  closed,  and 
< putrid  heaps  of  dung,  stagnant  pools,  open 
and  offensive  conduits’  or  other  ‘accumulations 
of  filth,’  are  being  doomed  to  eternal  abolition. 
Seriously,  we  have  much  greater  activity  and 
energy  northwards  and  westwards  to  record 
than  elsewhere  ; but  it  may  be  that  ‘ elsewhere 
the  energy  is  past  and  in  its  wane : we  hope 
not,  now  that  it  ought  to  be  waxing  every 

where  and  waning  nowhere. Lord  Morpeth 

has  given  notice  that,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
he  will  bring  in  a bill  to  provide  for  the  public 
health.  


ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRISONS. 

PREVENTION  OF  SOUND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
United  States,  in  September  last,  an  account 
was  given  of  some  experiments  made  at  the 
newly-erected  Berks  County  Prison,  U.  S., 
with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  communica- 
tion befween  the  prisoners  by  means  of  trans- 
mitted sound.  The  reader  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  such  prevention  in  establishments 
intended  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  separate 
confinement,  as  well  as  in  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, and  other  public  institutions.  In  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  ventilating  Hues  afforded  a medium  of  com- 
munication, an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it 
by  the  insertion  of  iron  plates,  which,  however, 
were  found  to  bo  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  obstructing  the  ventilation.  The  Berks 
County  Prison,  at  Reading,  is  said  to  be  well  de- 
signed and  constructed,  and  has  cost,  in  its  erec- 
tion, about  55,000  dol.  Particular  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  a proper  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing throughout  the  building.  This  is  attained 
by  means  of  a tall  chimney-shaft,  with  which 
all  the  ventilating  flues  are  connected  ; warm 
airbeing  communicated  to  each  apartment  near 
the  ceiling,  and  the  foul  air  carried  off  by  an 
opening  into  the  ventilating  flue  near  the  floor. 
In  order  to  prevent  communication  between 
the  prisoners,  by  means  of  sound  transmitted 
through  these  flues,  two  enlargements  are  made 
in  them  about  ten  feet  apart,  in  each  of  which 
is  inserted  an  earthen  vessel  having  the  form 
of  a paraboloid.  The  sound,  falling  upon  these 
paraboloids,  is  reflected  in  such  manner  as  to 
destroy  its  effect.  In  order  to  test  practically 
the  effect  of  this  improvement,  the  committee 
distributed  themselves  in  different  cells,  and 
found  that,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  voice, 
they  were  unable  to  make  .themselves  heard 
from  one  cell  to  another.  A curious  proof  of 
this  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  after  some 
of  them  had  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse, 
they  were  visited  by  others  who  came  from  a 
neighbouring  cell  to  inquire  why  they  had  not 
commenced  the  experiment  of  calling  to  them 
through  the  flue. 

Referring  to  other  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose the  reader  said  that  slates,  placed  in  a 
triangular  form  in  the  flues,  had  been  tried  in 
the  Pentonville  Prison  in  England;  but  he 
doubts  whether  this  would  be  found  so  effectual 
as  the  paraboloid.  With  regard  to  the  expense 
of  this  arrangement  in  the  Berks  County  Prison, 
he  said  that  the  cost  of  the  paraboloid,  which 
is  made  of  common  pottery,  being  but  twenty 
cents,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  saving 
of  masonry  consequent  upon  the  enlarged  spaces 
left  in  the  flues  for  their  reception. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  AMERICA. 

A new  opera-house  in  New  York  is  ex- 
citing attention.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  who 
christens  it  the  “ excelsior  opera,”  thus  no- 
tices it  in  The  Home  Journal : — “An  egg 
halved  lengthwise,  with  the  plane  down- 
wards, would  represent  the  shape  of  the  new 
house  above  the  level  of  the  foot-lights  on  the 
stage.  If  the  yolk  were  left  whole  (bellying 
under),  it  would  give  the  space  occupied  by 
the  orchestra  and  the  parterre.  The  stage  is 
in  the  small  end  of  the  egg,  and  the  ceiling, 
outwards  from  this,  is  fashioned  in  the  shell 
curves,  which  serve  both  the  purposes  of  beauty 
and  acoustics.  The  fronts  of  the  different 
galleries  are  of  iron  open-work  (in  the  style 
and  shape  of  a trellised  balcony)  and  give  the 
ensemble  a very  light  and  elegant  appearance. 
The  pit  is  long,  and  of  a very  gentle  ascent 
from  the  orchestra.  Immediately  at  its  back 
runs  round  an  open  platform,  on  which  stand 
two  rows  of  arm-chairs.  Behind  these  there 


is  an  open  alley ; and,  above  the  alley,  at 
very  good  talking  height  for  a tall  man  (but  at 
a tip-toe  elevation  for  a short  one),  extends  the 
first  row  of  boxes.  The  effect  of  these,  from 
their  running  so  far  back  under  the  second 
gallery,  is  rather  that  of  holes  in  the  wall,  and 
the  occupants  look  shelved  and  tucked  away, 
but  they  are  the  best  boxes  for  convenience  of 
seeiog  and  not  being  seen.  There  are  three  or 
four  private  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  second 
o’allery, — which,  private  though  they  may  be 
called,  seemed  to  us  the  least  private  seats  in 
the  house  ; and  the  boxes  which  extend  from 
these  toward  the  centre  appeared  to  be  very 
advantageous  for  seeing  and  hearing.” 

To  facilitate  traffic  in  New  York,  a sugges- 
tion has  been  made  to  have  rails  laid  down 
along  the  whole  extent  of  Broadway,  and  to 
have  large  cars,  capable  of  holding  fifty  or  a 
hundred  persons,  running  upon  them,  say 
every  five  minutes.  The  rail  might  be  owned 
or  formed  by  the  present  omnibus  proprietors, 
who  could  bring  their  passengers,  as  usual,  up 
to  Broadway,  and  then  furnish  them  with 
tickets,  to  continue  their  journey. 

The  first  stone  of  a reservoir  for  the  Water- 
Works  Company,  which  covers  an  area  of 
40,000  square  feet,  has  been  laid  at  Boston. 
From  the  speech  of  the  mayor  on  the  occasion 
we  learn  that, — It  is  to  be  brought  in  an  oval 
brick  aqueduct  over  six  feet  in  height,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Cochituate  Lake  to  Brook- 
line, where  it  discharges  itself  into  a reservoir 
of  more  than  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

From  Brookline  the  water  is  forced  by  its 
own  pressure  through  pipes  of  30  and  36 
inches  in  diameter,  to  the  two  reservoirs  in  the 
city,  the  one  on  Mount  Washington,  at  South 
Boston,  which  will  contain  superficies  of  70,000 
and  the  one  on  Beacon  Hill  of  38,000  feet. 
The  latter  is  to  be  raised  on  arches  60  feet,  is  to 
support  a pond  of  the  depth  of  15  feet,  and  will 
contain,  when  full,  three  millions  of  gallons. 
The  length  of  the  brick  aqueduct  is  a little 
more  than  fourteen  miles, — of  this  nearly  seven 
are  finished  and  ready  for  the  water,  and  the 
grading  and  bricks  for  the  rest  are  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  as  to  render  its  comple- 
tion certain  early  in  the  summer.  The  line  of 
pipes  between  Boston  and  Brookline  and  in 
the  city,  will  amount  to  a little  over  60  miles 
in  length.  The  work  is  one-half  completed. 
The  Lake  Cochituate  has  been  bought,  great 
part  of  the  land  damages  have  been  paid,  and 
the  expenditure  has  already  been  1,500,000 
dollars. 


Wiscellanea. 

Expense  of  Using  Hard  Water. — Mr. 
Wrightson,  after  pointing  out  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  waters  used  in  Birmingham, 
has  been  shewing  the  good  people  of  that  im- 
portant town  how  much  this  costs  them.  He 
says  : — “ Taking  twelve  of  Professor  Clark’s 
degrees  6f  hardness  to  be  the  average  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  water  consumed  in  Birming- 
ham, and  taking  100,000  gallons  as  the  aver- 
age daily  consumption  in  washing  the  person 
alone — which  must  certainly  be  below  the 
mark,  not  being  four  pints  for  each  person  (l 
believe  the  population  is  over  200,000) — as 

100.000  gallons  at  sixteen  degrees  would  re- 
quire 32,000  gallons,  24,000  gallons  of  soap 
solution  (or  its  equivalent  in  soap)  would  be 
required  for  the  same  quantity  at  twelve  de- 
grees, in  order  to  remove  the  lime  it  contains 
before  the  detergent  property  of  the  soap  can 
have  any  effect.  Now,  this  soap  solution  con- 
tains as  near  as  possible  about  1-j-  oz.  of  soap 
in  each  gallon,  therefore  24,000  gallons  = 

27.000  oz.,  or  1,687  lbs.  This  for  one  day's 
waste  is  615,755  lbs.  for  the  year,  which,  at 
4d.  per  pound,  is  10,262/.,  no  trifling  sum  to 
be  wasted  among  the  inhabitants  of  a town  in 
washing  the  person  alone.  The  further  waste 
in  washing  linen,  & c.,  must  of  course  be  pro- 
portionately great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
wear  and  tear,  for  it  is  well  known  how  de- 
structive hard  water  is  to  linen,  notwithstanding 
the  copious  use  of  soap  and  soda.  These  facts 
sufficiently  shew  how  important  it  is  for  a 
manufacturing  town  like  Birmingham  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  ivater  the  softest  it  is 
possible  to  obtain. 

Farringdon  Street. — Mr.  Wakley— 
and  no  wonder — has  presented  a petition  in  the 
Commons,  complaining  of  the  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  new  street  to  continue  Farringdon- 
street  to  Clerkenwell. 
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Road  Making. — Speaking  of  the  materials 
fitted  for  road-making,  Professor  Ansted  said, 
in  one  of  his  Lectures: — Slate,  as  a road  ma- 
terial, might  be  put  aside  altogether,  as  it 
would  never  be  used  when  other  material  could 
be  obtained.  When,  however,  in  slate  districts, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  first  stuff  that  came 
to  hand,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  for 
veins  of  quartz,  which  almost  invariably  inter- 
sected the  beds  of  slate,  and  from  that  a tole- 
rable road-stuff  might  be  formed.  Though 
quartz  might  thus  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary,  it 
did  not  form  a good  road  material,  being  gene- 
rally too  brittle.  Road-stuffs,  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable, must  combine  with  hardness  a certain 
degree  of  toughness.  Many  materials  possessed 
the  requisite  hardness,  but  were  utterly  defi- 
cient in  toughness;  and  quartz  was  of  this 
number.  This  was  also  the  case  with  common 
flints , which  were  often  used  for  roads.  Such 
materials  were  very  soon  reduced  to  powder, 
by  the  combined  effects  of  pressure  and  ex- 
posure, and  then  formed  either  dust  or  paste, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
other  kinds  of  sandstone  rocks  which  were 
usable  were  not  much  better.  Millstone-grit 
was  preferable  to  quartz;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  sandstone  series  did  not  produce  a 
good  road  material.  The  best  road-stuffs  were 
formed  of  the  igneous  rocks,  whether  of  the 
older  period,  such  as  granite,  or  intrusive,  such 
as  basalt.  Granite  was  often  exceedingly  hard, 
and  thus  formed  an  admirable  material  for  the 
paving  of  large  cities,  such  as  London,  where 
it  was  incessantly  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
immense  weights,  and  the  action  of  the  hoofs 
of  horses.  Granite,  for  this  purpose,  required 
to  he  selected  with  care,  as  there  were  some 
kinds  which  readily  decomposed  under  a high 
degree  of  pressure,  in  consequence  of  its  fel- 
spar being  crushed.  The  Cornish  granite,  used 
in  London,  was  better  in  large  than  in  small 
fragments,  being  then  less  liable  to  be  crushed. 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  pavements  of 
this  kind  had  been  taken  up,  the  stones,  though 
worn  to  an  amazing  extent,  exhibited  but  little 
appearance  of  crushing.  Basalt  was  well 
adapted  for  road-stuff,  as  it  was  hard,  and 
found  in  great  plenty.  Its  use,  however,  was 
confined  necessarily  to  macadamized  roads, 
being  scarcely  ever  presented  in  masses  large 
enough  for  London  paving.  In  macadamized 
roads  it  was  necessary  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  its  various  materials  were 
decomposable,  so  that  they  might  not  act  in- 
juriously to  each  other,  and  to  see  that  they 
combined  the  requisites  of  hardness  and  tough- 
ness. It  might  be  observed  with  advantage, 
whether  or  not  stones  derived  from  igneous 
rocks  were  spheroidal  in  their  construction  ; 
as,  if  they  were,  they  would  have  a tendency 
to  split  when  heavy  weights  passed  over  them. 
Such  stones  were  also  liable  to  decompose,  and 
were,  in  that  state,  very  bad.  There  were  many 
kinds  of  good  road-stuffs,  but  they  possessed 
chiefly  a local  value. 

Italian  Tiles. — Sir  : Will  you  permit  me 
to  correct  a slight  inaccuracy  which  appeared 
in  The  Builder  of  last  week,  in  reference  to 
the  new  Catholic  church  at  Surbiton?  It  is 
stated,  that  “ all  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
tiles  made  from  a model  obtained  from 
Florence.”  Now  the  fact  is,  I manufactured 
these  tiles  for  the  architect,  Mr.  Farker,  and 
they  were  made  according  to  that  plan  of  the 
Italian  tiles  which  I invented  these  three  years 
since,  and  for  which  invention  I received  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a medal. 
Although  the  tiles  in  question  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  similar  in  appearance,  when  on  a 
building,  to  those  of  Florence,  yet  they  are 
made  on  an  entirely  different  principle.  My 
tiles  are  slightly  curved,  and  fit  easily  one  into 
the  other,  and  have  a horizontal  indentation 
across  the  upper  part,  to  prevent  the  wind 
drifting  the  rain  over  the  tile-head.  The  tile 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  is,  as  you  know,  flat,  and 
without  the  horizontal  indentation.  As  I have 
for  many  years  paid  much  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  Italian  tiles,  you  will  perhaps 
not  deem  me  too  intrusive  in  observing  that 
Italian  tiles,  made  similar  to  those  in  the  In- 
stitute, are,  upon  a building,  extremely  liable 
to  admit  rain  in  this  stormy  climate.  The  tiles 
invented  by  me  admit  of  having  either  narrow 
or  wide  vertical  rolls,  and  possess  a perfect 
security  against  rain, — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Surbiton  Hill,  Robert  Brown, 


Projected  Works,  &c.  — Tenders  have 
been  called  for  by  advertisement,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church  at  Penrith  ; the  erection 
of  an  engine-shed  and  workshops  at  Bristol, 
for  the  Midland  Railway  Company;  the  exca- 
vation, construction,  and  completion  of  a por- 
tion of  a line  of  conduit  for  the  Leeds  water- 
works ; designs  and  formation  of  two  new 
stained  glass  windows  for  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  East ; making  cylindrical 
sewers,  616  yards  and  198  yards  in  length, 
at  Cambridge, — separate  tenders,  also,  for 
making,  erecting,  and  fixing  two  sluice-gates 
with  brickwork,  at  Cambridge ; for  paving 
the  yards  of  the  Martley  Union  Workhouse 
with  Broseley  bricks,  at  per  yard  ; for  paving 
and  kerbing  the  footpaths  of  several  streets  in 
Mile-End  old  town,  and  for  a supply  of  about 
24,000  feet  of  new  3 inch  best  York  paving, 
and  9,000  feet  of  new  flat,  and  1,000  feet  of 
edge  best  Guernsey  granite  kerbing,  12  by  7, 
for  same  hamlet  ; and  for  a supply  of  500  tons 
of  unbroken  granite  for  the  Mendicity  Society. 

Westminster  Palace. — A renewal  of  the 
old  and  exploded  charges  against  Mr.  Barry, 
with  a discussion  on  it,  took  place  in  the 
Commons  on  the  17th  instant,  when  a 
select  committee  was  moved  for  by  Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis,  and  objected  to  by  Mr.  Os- 
borne, although  he  had  himself  revived  the 
charge  which  he,  even  then,  resolved  into  ‘ a 
charge  of  a graver  nature,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1844,  he  found 
that  Mr.  Barry  was  distinctly  charged  with 
having  broken  his  contract,  and  laid  out  sums 
of  money  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.’ 
Lords  Morpeth  and  Lincoln  stoutly  defended 
Mr.  Barry;  the.  latter  reminding  the  House  of 
his  complete  exoneration  by  the  committee 
appointed  in  1844,  including  even  those  who 
had  displayed  the  greatest  suspicion  towards 
Mr.  Barry.  He  thought  his  observations  called 
for  in  fairness  towards  an  honourable  gentle- 
man,— a member  of  an  honourable  profession. 
— Mr.  M.  Milnes  said  that  if  the  architect 
were  to  bebullied,  and  unnecessarily  limited  as 
to  time  and  expense,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expect  a work  of  art  worthy  of  the  age  and 
country.  He  maintained  that  no  work  of  art 
of  the  same  magnitude  had  ever  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  this  had  done. — All  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter  were  ultimately  post- 
poned till  after  the  recess. 

The  Insanitary  State  otJ  the  City: 
Metropolitan  Progress. — Deputy  Peacock 
last  week  presented  the  City  Sewers’  Com- 
mission report  to  the  Common  Council,  giving 
notice  of  their  application  to  Parliament  for 
a new  Sanitary  Bill,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
nied that  the  corporation  had  prevailed  upon 
Lord  J.  Russell  to  exclude  the  city  from  sani- 
tary regulation.  “ Mr.  Lawrance  ” [we  quote 
from  the  Times,  with  a few  slight  corrections, 
such  as  * in  ’ for  ‘ as,’  * he  ’ for  ‘ they,’ 

‘ Governors'  (or  councillors)  for  ‘Government,’ 

‘ sprinkling ' for  ‘ : speculating  ’],  “described 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  in  a piece  of 
most  extravagant  humbug.  After  looking 
around  for  a motive  for  some  time,  he  had 
at  last  hit  upon  the  cholera.  Well,  said  he, 
I'll  astonish  the  governors  with  the  cholera,  so 
up  he  went,  and  offered  to  put  an  end  to  the 
chances  of  admitting  it  [query,  the  report  and 
its  benefits  into  the  city  ? or  the  cholera  and  its 
evils  into  the  country?].  ‘Ah!’  said  the 
governors,  ‘ very  good,  but  how  will  you  pro- 
ceed ?’  ‘ Why,  we’ll  hear  all  the  Laivrances  who 
have  been  besprinkling  with  the  con  tents  of  cess- 
pools,gully-holes,  churchyards, and  privies,  and 
make  commissioners  of  them  !’  Mr.  Lawrance 
having  proceeded  in  this  style  for  some  time, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  his  auditors,  at  length 
concluded,  when  the  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  petition  to  Parliament  adopted.” 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  slight  correc- 
tions in  italics,  we  can  vouch  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  our  transcript  from  the  Times, 
which  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 
wilful  mis-rendering  of  its  own  report,  at  the 

instigation  of  some  printer’s  devil. Thecon- 

sent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  as  re- 
quired by  Act  of  Parliament,  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  been  given  to  the  proposed  works 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company, 

which  will  be  commenced  forthwith. The 

Westminster  Sanitary  Association  held  their 
first  anniversary  meeting  at  Dr.  Aldis’s,  in 
Pimlico,  on  the  17th  instqnt,  Lord  R.  Grosve- 
nor  in  the  chair. 


Reproducing  Engravings — Mr.  Calvert, 
in  a lecture  on  chemistry,  thus  describes  an 
easy  means  of  reproducing  printing,  en- 
gravings, writing,  &c.,  which  has  been  very 
recently  discovered.  Take  a piece  of  paper, 
dip  it  in  a weak  solution  of  starch,  leave  it  to 
dry,  and  then  moisten  it  with  weak  sulphuric 
acid.  Afterwards  take  an  engraving,  put  it 
over  the  vapour  of  iodine,  and  leave  it  there 
for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes,  by  which 
time  the  iodine  will  have  fixed  itself  on  every 
part  that  is  black.  Then  take  this  engraving, 
apply  it  to  the  sheet  of  paper,  press  it  for  a 
minute  or  two, and  the  engraving  is  transferred. 
If  this  was  the  whole  of  the  discovery,  it  would 
not  be  very  important;  but,  if  the  thing  can 
be  done  on  paper,  it  can  be  done  on  steel, 
copper,  and  silver:  and  here  is  a ready 
means  of  engraving.  If  you  want  to  engrave 
on  copper  or  silver,  put  your  engraving  over 
iodine  fumes,  and  then  place  it  on  the  plate. 
If  it  is  copper,  put  it  over  the  fumes  of  harts- 
horn or  ammonia,  wash  it,  and  the  engraving 
is  produced.  If  it  is  silver,  proceed  as  if  for 
daguerreotype,  holding  it  over  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  and  the  engraving  is  produced. 
There  is  a more  simple  means  still.  Put 
the  engraving  over  the  fumes  of  orpiment  for 
a few  seconds,  place  it  on  a plate  of  copper, 
press  it,  and  the  engraving  sinks  into  it. 

Rubbing  Brasses. — At  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  8th  instant, Mr.  H.  Cole  made  some 
remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Archer’s  paper  on 
“ Sepulchral  Brasses  and  Incised  Stones,”  read 
at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Cole  observed,  that 
about  ten  years  since  the  study  of  brasses  re- 
commenced in  this  country,  and  during  that 
period  almost  all  that  is  known  respecting 
brasses  has  been  exhausted,  and  several  works 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  most 
remarkable  have  been  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  and  in  a book  of  great 
excellence,  by  Waller;  others  have  also  paid 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  rubbings  is  as  follows  : — A 
sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  the  brass,  and  kept 
in  its  position  by  weights ; it  is  then  rubbed 
over  with  a composition  known  as  heel  ball  ; by 
this  means  the  whole  of  the  paper  where  the 
brass  is  under  it,  not  cut  away,  becomes  black- 
ened, while  the  incised  lines  remain  the  colour 
of  the  paper.  In  some  cases  a kind  of  bronze 
compos  ition  is  used  upon  a black  paper,  and 
by  this  means  as  nearly  as  possible  a fac-simile 
of  the  brass  is  obtained.  The  most  important 
brasses  to  be  found  in  London  are  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  All- 
hallows, and  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  Passing 
out  of  London,  the  nearest  churches  where  any 
remarkable  brasses  are  to  be  found  are 
Willesden,  Harrow,  South  Mims,  St.  Albans, 
Broxbourne,  Cheshunt,  Roystead,  Chigwell, 
Windsor,  Stoke-Pogis,  Taplow,  Westerham, 
Penshurst,  and  Cobham. 

Marble  Quarry,  near  Leghorn. — A 
marble  quarry  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Maremma,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Leg- 
horn. The  quarry  appears  to  have  been 
worked  in  ancient  times,  possibly  by  the  Etru- 
rians ; and  some  chisels  and  picks  have  been 
found  there,  which  closely  resemble  those  now 
in  use.  Mr.  Powers,  the  American  sculptor, 
thus  speaks  of  it  in  a private  letter: — “I 
intend  to  make  the  statue  of  Mr.  Calhoun  out 
of  this  marble,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the  first 
full-sized  statue  made  of  it  in  two  thousand 
years.  I am  now  making  a bust  of  Washington 
from  this  marble  somewhat  larger  than  life, 
by  way  of  an  experiment.  It  is  nearly  blocked 
out,  and  I am  satisfied  already,  that  the  effect 
will  be  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  is  singular 
that  the  owner  of  the  quarry  is  a Greek,  who 
has  found  the  marble,  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  his  own  country,  here  in  Tuscany.  He  can 
afford  this  marble  for  less  than  one-half  the 
price  of  Carrara,  on  account  of  the  great  ease 
and  small  expense  of  excavating  and  taking  it 
to  the  sea-shore.  3 he  marble  has  a rich  warm 
colour,  so  desirable  in  statues  and  busts,  and 
it  is  most  beautiful  in  columns,  mantel-pieces, 
and  the  like.  The  grain  is  coarse  like  the 
Parian,  but  it  works  smoothly  and  takes  a high 
polish.” 

National  Gallery  for  Scotland. — A 
correspondence  has  just  been  brought  to  a 
close,  which  will  probably  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Scotish  National  Gallery  in 
Edinburgh,  the  improvement  of  the  Scotish 
Academy,  and  increased  opportunities  for  the 
refinement  of  taste. 
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Liverpool  Baths  and  Washhouses.— 

Applications  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the 

Liverpool  council,  for  information  astothework- 
in.rof  the  publicbaths  and  washhouses,  aresofre- 
nuent,  that  the  committee  have  had  a pamphlet 
prepared,  with  copies  of  plans,  &c.,  for  trans- 
mission in  reply  to  such  requests.  From  this 
document  it  appears  that  the  revenue  of  the 
first  establishment  has  nearly  trebled  itself  in 
four  years,  and  now  considerably  exceeds  the 
expenditure.  ‘ Is  not  this,’  says  the  Gateshead 
Observer , ‘a  sufficient  answer  to  the  cold 
sceptics  who  turn  away  from  all  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  pool, 
and  tell  you  that  your  labour  is  in  vain— that 
you  will  have  no  thanks  (as  though  you  should 
work  for  thanks  !)  for  what  you  do— that  ' the 
poor  are  in  love  with  dirt,  and  will  not  be  lilted 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  they  perish  ? a he 
poor  flock  to  them  daily  ; and  in  the  year  end- 
ing May,  1846,  upwards  of  23,000  baths  were 
paid  for,  at  prices  varying  from  a penny  to  a 
shilling;  and  24,000  dozens  of  clothes  washed, 
at  a penny  a tub  for  six  hours  ! The  baths 
are  also  a benefit  to  the  less  straitened  classes, 
and  the  middle-class  baths  are  also  decidedly 
profitable.  Besides  the  two  establishments 
already  in  existence  in  Liverpool,  the  erection 
of  others  in  various  parts  of  the  town  is  con- 
templated. 

Alleged  Tax  on  Gas. — A paragraph  is 
at  present  circulating  extensively  throughout 
the  provinces  to  the  effect  that  “ communica- 
tions have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  weeks 
between  the  Government  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  relative  to  a pro- 
posed duty  of  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  that 
article,  which  would  produce  more  than  two 
millions  sterling  annually  to  Government.” 
We  hope  and  indeed  believe  that  this  rumour 
is  nothing  more  than  an  erroneous  inference 
drawn  from  statistical  details,  already  given  in 
The  Builder  so  long  since  as  August  last; 
and  the  more  especially  so,  since  we  find,  both 
in  the  paragraph  itself,  and  in  a more  lengthened 
detail,  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment,  that  the 
calculations  and  sums  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  already  alluded  to.  The  imposition 
of  such  a tax  would  injure, — not  the  compa- 
nies or  monopolists,  but  the  consumers. 
It  would  be  scarcely  less  obnoxious  than 
the  (ax  on  daylight.  It  would  be,  in 
fact,  a tax  on  the  only  passable  substi- 
tute for  the  light  of  day,— a tax  on  police  re- 
gulation, and  on  cleanliness,  and  a bonus  to 
crime  and  filth.  In  short,  it  would  be  a tax 
inconsistent  with  the  recorded  opinions  and 
the  general  leaning  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment itself;  and  the  rumour  is  we  hope  an 
injustice  done  them  by  mistake,  confirmed 
perhaps  by  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of 
our  exposures  of  the  secrets  of  the  gas-house 
the  Commons  called  on  the  gas  companies 
established  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  give 
returns  of  capital,  expenses,  and  dividends, 
which  returns,  as  our  readers  know,  the  gas 
companies  have  accordingly  given  in. 

Plymouth  Architectural  Society. — 
A District  Architectural  Society,  intended  to 
combine  architectural  with  archaeological  and 
statistical  researches,  has  been  established  at 
Plymouth  and  Tavistock.  According  to  the 
Gloucester  Chronicle,  its  objects  will  be  to  assist 
the  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  building  and  restoring  churches, 
schools,  parsonage-houses,  &c.,  with  informa- 
tion and  advice;  to  call  the  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  church  extension,  by  pro- 
curing and  disseminating  statistical  informa- 
tion,relative  to  existing  church  accommodation, 
population,  and  the  extent  of  the  different 
parishes  within  its  limits ; and,  lastly,  to 
collect  information,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
relative  to  the  historyand  antiquities  of  different 
churches,  their  endowments  and  charities, 
whether  alienated  or  still  existing,  and  other 
particulars. 

Curves  of  Greek  Vases— Sir:  In  the 
article  on  the  “ Forms  for  Domestic  Utensils, 
obtained  from  Leaves,”  in  The  Builder  of 
the  1 1th  inst,,  reference  is  made  to  an  opinion 
“ that  the  outlines  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  which  had  caused  much  abstruse  geo- 
metrical investigations  into  conic  sections, 
had  not  been  produced  by  geometry.”  Now 
the  Greek  vases  were  geometrically  propor- 
tioned by  squares,  certainly  not  with  conic 
sections,  with  which  the  early  Greeks  were 
unacquainted.  In  “ Bayfii  Annotationes  in 
Legem  2,  de  Captivis  et  Postliminio  reversis, 


in  quibus  tractatur  de  re  Navili,  per  autorem 
recognitaj,”  is  a diagram  showing  the  geome- 
trical method  of  forming  vases  by  the  Romans, 
no  doubt  after  the  Greek  manner,  the  date  ot 
the  book  is  1537.  Prior  to  my  seeing  this 
work,  I had  tried  to  proportion  geometrically 
the  celebrated  Greek  vase  in  “Stuarts 
Athens,”  by  means  of  the  square,  divided  into 
units  or  numbers,  and  succeeded. — W.  P.  G. 

The  Olympic  Theatre.— This  commo- 
dious little  theatre  is  being  re-modelled  and 
decorated  by  Mr.  Hurwitz,  and  is  to  be  lighted 
in  a novel  manner.  The  works  are  scarcely 
advanced  enough  to  enable  us  yet  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  effect,  though  the  house  is  to  open 
on  Monday.  Theatrical  decorators  work  by 
steam. 
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GLASS  VENTILATORS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

BAILLIE’S  Patent  Transparent  Slide  VaU’e 

VENTILATORS.— To  lie  had  of  EDWARD  DAILLIE, 
Glass  Painter  and  Stainer,  12n,  Cumberland  Market,  Regwit  s-parK, 
London.  Their  extensive  and  successful  application  t > l uimo 
Offices,  Bed-rooms,  and  the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  prove  their 
great  utility.  Forty  per  cent,  from  the  original  Tariff. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ IF.  J.  D.”— The  bordering  was  carried  all  round  the  heads  of 
th“E««!-s;3io))ed  Pines.”— Messrs.  Doulton  say,  in  reply  to  letter  last 

S"£ ti,V.i  thm»i™ i »;d  th.t j om HMl lh™  **»• 

they  are  quite  prepared  to  defend  it. 

H.  C'.”— Postponed  for  new  year. 

“ Inhabitant  0/ Xewman-street"  complains  that  commi^ioners  of 
sewers  have  made  a sewer  in  that  street  useless  by  building  one  in 
Charlcs-street,  lower. 

“ Devonian.  "—We  have  not  space  for  what  he  requires. 

“ J.  S."  (Manchester.)— Particulars  may  be.^lli^®fpln|':i'VTlUn8 
to  the  secretary  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelplu . 

..  ij  u-  1 "—We  are  not  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  has 
refund  to  consecrate  any  church  because  the  altar  was  not  at  cast 
end  We  know  of  instances  to  the  contrary. 

” Subscriber " |Clifton.)-When  the  Act  is  passed,  he  will  see. 

« u ; M."-  Ventilation.  We  cannot  recommend  any  person  in 

particular  to  carry  it  out.  ,,  , 

“ It.  Rr- The  comment  on  the  tenders  delivered  for  St.  Mark’s 

pretend  to  judge  between  the  two. 


(next  week), 
we  will  try  to 
j.  B.”  “ J.  E.” 


« TL"  (thanks l"  » Subscriber"  (Lingficld) , “ 8.1 
call).  “ Wiloebe,”  “ W.  W “ A Mason,"  E.  L., 

(shaU  hear  from  us),  “ A.  G.” 

Books  Received — “ The  Analysis  of  Gothick  Architecture.”  2 vols. 
(The  Author,*  11,  Beaufort-buildings  Strand).  “ P'^ography,”  a 
popular  treatise  on  the  discoveries  of  Daguenw,  Talbot,  Sc.  By  an 
Amateur.  (Lumley,  Chancery-lane).  Woods  Songs  of  Scotland, 
No.  X.,  and  Appendix.  (NoveUo,  Dean-street). 

"Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 

books  or  find  addresses. 

* * Correspondents  arc  requested  to  address  all  Communications 
to  the  Editor,  3,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CI1EA  P ORNAMENTAL  GLASS — I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and, owing  to  the  facility  with  winch  lean 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce 1 my 

ablv  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING. 1 EKIOUi  oUl., 
ana  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Emhossmg  im'i 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES I LOI 
No  1 King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


OHO  PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE 

2G,  SO HO-SQUAItE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 

manufactured  by  the  St,  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey Com- 
panies. Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  aU  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent.  2G,  Soho-square. 


VENTILATION  IMPROVED,  AND  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
CURED. 

BAILLIE’S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT 

VENTILATORS  are  at  once  efficacious,  neat,  and  easily 
adapted  to  anv  sash,  and,  where  thorough  ventilation  _ without 
draught  is  required,  will  bo  found  111  valuable,  and  especially  as  a 
cure  for  smoky  chimneys.— Supplied  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  L. 
and  W.  H.  JACKSON,  Window-Glass  Warehouse,  315,  Oxford- 
street. 


LESLIE’S  PATENTS.  — GAS  CON- 

SUMERS  guaranteed  the  following  important  sanitary 
and  economic  advantages  :— 

1.  His  BURNERS  are  purposely  MADE  TO  DETECT  FOUL 
GAS.  so  injurious  to  health,  so  destructive  of  property,  and  so  ex- 
pensive to  the  consumer  ; the  expense  and  danger  increasing  witn 
the  impurity. 

2.  His  new  Patent  GLASS  COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS  arc 
made  in  sizes  for  the  MORE  PERFECT  PRODUCTION  OF 
LIGHT,  from  either  three,  four,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  light  by  the  consumer,  all  of 
which  arc  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  burlier  of  twenty-eight 
tubes. 

3.  These  philosophical  arrangements  produce  an  IMMENSE 
INCREASE  OF  LIGHT,  from  any  equal  quantity  of  Gas,  over 
every  burner  vet  offered  to  the  public ; and  over  the  Fish-tails 
and  Bat-wings  the  increase  of  Light  is  above  100  per  cent. 

4 His  new  Patent  AUTOMATON  GAS  ECONOMISER  effec- 
tually PREVENTS  the  WASTE,  NUISANCE,  and  EXI  ENSE 
arising  from  sudden  variations  in  supply  from  the  gas  mains,  and 
renders  the  Burners  Light-producers,  and  not  Smokc-produccrs  : 
these  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  duty  they  have  to  periorm, 
from  10s.  upwards. 

PRICES  -.—Upright  Burners,  with  Conynglmm  Spring  Glass 
Holders,  with  either  sized  glass.  Combustion  Chamber  included, 
7s.  each  : Side  Burners,  ditto,  0s.  each;  extra  Glass  Combustion 
Chambers,  9d.  each.  SAM PLE  PACKAGES,  with  one  burner  and 
a set  of  the  glass  combustion  chambers,  wUlbe Yorwarded  on  receipt 
of  a post-office  order,  payable  to  JOHN  LESLIE,  at  t no 
Charing  Cross  office,  for  9s.  if  a side  burner,  or  10s.  if  the  upright  bo 
desired. 

LESLIE'S  PATENT  FOR  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND 
VENTILATION. 

Coal  Consumers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  open,  cheerful 
fire,  arc  guaranteed  a saving  of  50  per  cent.,  with  a beauutui  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  always  in  operation.  Licenses  will  be  granted 
by  the  Patentee,  One  Guinea  each  Stove,  with  full  instructions  to 
Builders  and  others  to  erect.  The  construction  is  entirely  of 
brick  and  iron,  and  so  economical  of  space  and  materials,  that  tno 
whole  expense  wiU  not  exceed  the  present  unphilosophical  chim- 

ccs  and  Manufactory,  59,  Conduit-street,  London. 


PHCENIX  PLATE -GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 3-1,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City.-E.  MOSS,  Proprietor. 
Builders,  Upholsterers,  and  Consumers  of  Plate  Gloss,  will  find 
this  the  Cheapest  House  in  Loudon  for  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts, 
Railway  Carriages,  Mirrors,  and  other  purposes.  Colour,  Quality, 
arid  Substance  unrivalled  by  any  other  house  in  the  Kingdom. 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  for  Skylights  supplied  J,  3-8ths,  },  5,  and 
inch  thick.  All  Plate  Glass  for  Shop  Fronts  delivered  within  five 
miles  of  London  free  of  oil  charge,  and  estimates  given,  free  of 
expense,  in  town  or  country.— No  connection  with  any  other  house. 


u 


NION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY. 


to  inspect  the  quality,  eolour  and  substance  manufactured  by  this 
Company.  To  encourage  the  use  of  Plate  Glass  for  glazing,  a fur- 
ther reduction  in  price  has  taken  place  on  the  quality  used  for  that 
purpose. 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  supplied  J,  3-8,  },  and  J inch  thick. 
Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  superior  colour  and  even- 
ness of  this  article. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  99,  Hatton  Garden,  nolborn. 

H.  CHRISTIE,  Agent. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER  . — 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
jSS  of  aU  engaged  in  building. 


JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

l,  Amwell-street.ClerkenweU, 
near  the  New  River  Head, 
Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
ttic  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiners"  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
Alikinas  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
y.— A full  ” ' " ' 


country.— A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


THE  most  perfect  DRY  GAS-METER 

in  the  World.— N.  DEFRIES,  Dry  Gas  Meter-maker,  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Public  ana  the  Gas  Companies  to 
his  having  just  erected  an  extensive  Factory,  10,  Hampstead-roati, 
in  conjunction  with  his  old-established  premises,  67,  bt.  Martin  s- 
lanc,  negs  to  sav  that  he  can  now  MEET  any  DEMAND  for 
METERS,  from  2 lights  to  1,000.  The  sale  of  18,000  meters  and  tho 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  stamp  as  complete  a meter  that  eight 
years’  experience  lias  proved  to  be  unaffected  by  weather,  by  time, 
dr  by  injurious  gas.  He  invites  attention  to  the  fact  of  many  or 
his  large  meters  being  in  successful  action  at  the  Houses  or  1 arlia- 
ment,  the  Royal  Dockyards,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  Theatres,  Churches, 
Club-houses,  &c„  and  has  powerful  and  flattering  testimonials  at 
either  factory,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  m the  action 
tried  by  order  ol' the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  aro  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  1HE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security  • and  nine  years"  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enable  the  1 atentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  wiU  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being  fitted I with rtheir  Patent  rmsmg 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  bo 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &c.,  IN 
BRASS  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP-FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or ’ Zina 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental : handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  pneo 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  28,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

^Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing  and  Mousing,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131.  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction, 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can _be 1 opened ^oi  closed .with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  maohmeiw.  lfieir 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists iin theu  grea| 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  Ium^  eonstquraUy 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  foi  iron 
-shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  m 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING  —This  nowlv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satl®^?n  '“tro- 
ducine  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  01  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  prevcntin0  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  . , 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  tunc  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 

public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for.  

Iu  the  application,  skiR  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  worg 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  i” 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 


1 all  climates  and 


tuations,  ana  aoesuoarequiie  iicuk.  , _ 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

3 ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

t 3 -i*-  meat  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
S H and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
5 ? width  and  thickness,  from  1 inch  to  1J  inch  thick. 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SA8B 
* . , SILLS,  &o. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(l;dc  C.  Moore  and  Soul,  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster  — 
Al  ouldmgs  prepared  by  machinery. 

ALFRED  ROSLING  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade  and  Consumers  generally,  that  ho  keeps  constantly  in 
stock  a large  and  very  general  assortment  of  Prepared  Floor  Boards 
and  Matched  Boarding,  planed  ton  parallel  breadth  and  thickness, 
and  tit  fur  immediate  use ; also  a variety  of  machine-prepared 
Mouldings,  which  are  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  attention  to 
quality  ot  workmanship.— Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankable,  and 
Old  Barge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 

I7'  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

- * Dare.M  AHOGAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Berraond- 
sev  New  Bond,  near  the  Brioklnyers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR-  ■ 
if) ‘b  MATI  U.BOAK Dl NG  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
tuou  1. DINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  plunks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Lutlis;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  tree  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  oharged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

N.B.— T.  A.  has  several  Lots  of  dryout  Stufi  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices  for  cash,  previous  to  stock-taking  at  Christmas. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STEEET,  PIMLICO. 

npiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

,,  and  BATTENS,  4c., 8a\m  on  the  mostapproved  principle. 
Boards,  So.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosveuor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Saw  Mills, 

„ Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

1NR.  ARNOTT’S  CHIMNEY  VENTI- 

,,  , LATOR-F.  EDWARDS,  Stove  Maker  to  her  Majesty,  20, 
1 uland-slreet,  Oxford-street,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi- 
teets  Builders,  Gas-titters  and  tile  Public,  to  the  truly  invaluable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Arnotfs  Valve  for  the 
Ventilation  of  Rooms  of  every  description.— Prices  from  7s.  (id.  to 
onu  o.w.1,  a prospectus,  coutiuniug  full  particulars,  to  be  had  < 


npplicatio] 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS— NO  CURE.  NO  PAY. 
Twenty-five  years'  extensive  experience  in  nil  the  branches  of  a 
stove  inamitueturing  business,  and  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  of 
every  description,  fully  justifies  F.  E.  in  stating  that  lie  can  under- 
take the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  on  the  equitable  terms  of  “ no 


pay;" 


WILSON  and  Co.’s  PATENT 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY-POT, 
for  the  t'ure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
■the  last  three  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
ellv!  ual  remedy. 

The  Pateut  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep’s  machine. 

J.  W.  and  Co.  had  the  honour  of  fixing  upwards 
of  fifty  of  the  Patent  Ventilating  Chimney  Pots, 
in  artificial  Stone  Cement,  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace  ; since  which  a number 
have  been  fixed  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Patent  Pots  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
effectual  invention  ever  yet  discovered,  and  tire 
unrivalled  for  their  ornamental  appearance ; 
they  are  manufacturedof  artificial  Stone  Cement, 

Iron,  or  Zinc. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH.  MIDDLESEX. 
Inquiries  from  the  Country  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.' Wilson  and 
Co.,  at  their  Manufactory,  as  above.  Prices  and  prospectuses  for- 
warded by  return  of  post. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


Architectural  carving  com- 
pany, Eeoleston-placo  (late  Sir  F.  CHANTRY’S  Foun- 
dry!, Pimlico,  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others  to  the  facility  afforded  by  their  Machinery 
for  carrying  out  with  dispatch  and  accuracy,  and  at  a great  sav- 
ing in  expense,  the  most  elaborate  Designs  in  Wood  or  Stone.— 
Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Estimates  obtained  on  application  at 
the  Premises. 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  P1L- 
KINGToN,  PnLGNCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

BIELEFELD'S  IMPROVED  PAPIER 

. M4C,HE’  ""Inch  lias  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  has  been  patronized  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the 
(lay.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative 
Club  House,  Grocers’  Hall,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum  and 
1 antlieon  Bazaar,  where  it  1ms  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority 
over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  dura- 
bnity.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than  1,000 
designs  of  the  papier  mach6  ornaments,  with  a tariff,  price  £1.— 
Works,  15,  Wellington  Street  North, Strand. 
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for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARO  and  BEEDHAM  befj  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caeu 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  lie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemagnc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  13,  South- 
wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  'Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf.  B 

^AMUEL  GUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

U?  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf;  Pimlico,  begs  to  remind  Gentlemen,  Architects,  and 
Others,  that  the  Business  now  curried  on  at  the  above  Works  is 
Solely  his  ;— 

That  A RCHIT F.CTURAL.  SCULPTURIC,  GOTHIC,  and 
MASONS’ WORK  in  all  its  Branches,  &c.,  arc  executed  at  the 
cheapest  possible  charges. 

S.  C.  respectfully  solicits  a continuance  of  the  kind  favours  of  nil 
those  who  have  hitherto  done  business  with  him,  and  invites 
others,  in  Town  and  Country,  to  favour  him  with  their  patronage, 
as  Ins  system  of  doing  business  would  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

SLATE  SLABS.  — The  Finest  Slabs  pro- 
duced in  WALES,  of  amazing  (strength,  pure  in  texture,  and 
free  from  spots,  maybe  lind  of  Mr.  MAGNUS,  at  the  PIMLTOO 
SLATE  WORKS,  Upper  Belgrave-place,  planed  both  faces  at  the 
price  that  inferior  Slabs  in  therough  (self-faced)arecurreiitl.VRclling. 
These  reduced  prices  arc  also  subject  to  a very  large  trade  discount. 
'I  hese  Slabs  have  been  extensively  used  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Strathfielilsiiyc,  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Schools.  Deptford, 
the  Model  Prison,  Pentonvillc,  the  Goulstime-square,  Baths  anil 
Washhouses,  on  most  of  the  Railways,  and  are  specified  for  by  the 
most  eminent  architects.  Whole  cargoes  supplied  direct  from 
Mr.  Magnus's  Works  in  Wales,  planed  both  faces,  at  very  low  rates. 
Slate  Tanks.  Fittings  for  Dairies,  Larders  and  Wine  Cellars,  Land- 
ings, Cantilevers,  Chimney  Pieces,  &c.  Ac. 


EENE’S PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  nn  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucoo,  which 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  cheeks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MiU  bank -street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-streetyLiverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. — Testimonials 

received  from  all  quarters  prove  this  CEMENT  to  possess 
the  rare  property  of  withstanding  the  severest  frost,  and  to  be  con- 
sequently superior  to  every  other  for  hydraulic  purposcs-such  as 
the  Building  and  Lining  of  Reservoirs,  Citterns,  Baths,  Fishponds, 

- , For  internal  Plastering  and  Ornamental  Castings,  it  requires 
neither  Colour  nor  Paint;  it  never  vegetates,  and  will  curry  from 
three  to  four  times  its  own  body  of  sand. 

Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  West- 
minster. 

TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun„  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lins  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 

MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  lie  of  the  same  description.  8.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
in  contact, . hut  completely  resists  the 


FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. 

(PH  BATHS  ROYAL  LYCEUM 

„ Messrs  MARKS  and  Co.  having,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Bradwell, furnished  a considerable  uartof  the  DECORATIONS 
of  J'h“t  Magnificent  Theatre,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects 
and  the  Trade  to  the  same,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  always  keeping 
stock  ready  for  similar  purposes— in  conjunction  with  their  large 
Stock  of  generally  useful  Papcrhangings,  beginning  from  tici  per 
piece  to  Two  Guineas.— 59, Princcs-strect,  Covcntry-street. 

• ?•?-,  T1‘cir  Splendid  Collection  of  Patterns  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  finished,  and  ready  for  inspection. 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAPERHANGERS,  AND  TIIE  TRADE. 

I?  T.  ARCHER,  of  the  late  Firm  of 

..  A1JCHEH  and  TAVERNER,  of  Nos.  HO  and  141,  Old- 
strect,  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  Trade  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  his  DECORATIVE  PAPERS,  he  has  taken 
the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  advantage  of  the  above  premises, 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  MERRICK,  WILKINSON  and  Co. 
upon  winch  establishment  E.  T.  ARCHER  will  be  happy  to  submit 
to  the  Trade  in  general  all  his  various  styles  of  Decorations,  to 
which  will  be  added  all  the  large  collection  of  Decorations,  Figures, 
French  Chintzes,  and  Decorative  Borders  and  Papers  of  Messrs. 
Merrick,  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  which  E.  T.  A.  has  been  successful  in 
purchasing  at  the  late  sales  of  Messrs.  M„  W.  and  Co.  E.  T Archer 
at  the  same  time,  returns  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Trade,  and 
trusts  that  he  shall  continue  to  receive  their  confidence  and  support 
at  the  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms,  No.  451,  UX FORD-STREET 
and  Nos.  140  and  141,  old-street,  where  all  orders  will  meet  with 
promptitude  and  attention. 


SMITH'S  SUPERIOR  GLAZED  BROWN 

STONE  SOCKET  DRAIN  - PIPES.  2 feet  lengths,  in 
and  Tlon  °Oommia“  Lt0  V“°he3'  Patro“ised.  l>y  theT Right  Hon. 

"*  sET" 


and  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
io  lie  had  at  the  manufactory,  72,  Princes-strcet,  Lambeth.— A 
stock  of  elbows,  stuik-traps,  and  various  shapes  always  on  hand 


id  pcoiuiawy  uuupieu  ns  an  niicruai  stucco  lor  wans,  SKirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 


For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  muoh  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory, references  can  be^given.  ,To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 

_ „ for  I , 

lace,  Liverpool. 


UNION  BROWN  STONE  POTTERY, 

i',,nI£E!'HCAv  A1,’I,,4R4?'USJ  nml  DRAIN- PIPE  MANU- 
f,A,Vf°HY,  14.  V nuxhall-wnlk,  Lambeth;  at  Albion  Wharf, 
HoUand-Btrcet.  Elackfriars  ; Kiugsland  Basin,  Kingslaud-road  ; 
and  Lime  Kilns,  Limehouse.  Patronised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners of  \\  oods  and  Forests,  also  by  the  Right  Honourable 
and  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 


WILLIAM  NORTHEN,  Inventor  and  Original  Maker  of  Saif. 
GLAZED  BROWN  STONE  SOCKET  DRaTN  PI PES.  in  cvew 
variety  of  shape,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Sur- 
veyors, Contractors,  and  Others  to  the  following  list  of  prices  :— 
Straight  Barrel  Pipes,  with  Socket  Joints,  in  2-ft.  Lengths. 
6-inch.  9-inch.  12-inch  bore. 

Is.  4cL  2s.  3d.  3s.  8d.  each. 

Bends  and  J unctions  equally  low. 

The  following  unsolicited  Testimonial  is  respectfully  submitte  d. 
Mr  Sewers’  Office,  1,  Greok-street,  Soho,  July  20, 1S47. 

_ E e a r Si  a,— Should  you  at  any  time  be  in  want  of  Stone-ware 
Dni  a-pipes,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  you  to  purchase 
them  of  Mr.  Win.  Northern  Stone  Potter.  Vauxhall-walk,  Lam- 
beth. I have  used  some  hundreds  of  his  Pipes,  and  have  found 
them  to  lie  made  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  As  such, 
therefore,  I beg  to  recommend  them.— I am.  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Surveyor. 


c 


HEAP  PAN  FOR 

WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 
LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
aooount  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


13p  ftcr  faalcstp’s 


Hemal  Ecltcrs  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  WATERPROOF  PAPER. 

The  above  is  manufactured  by  the  most  accurate  machinery,  for  depositing  a DOUBLE  COAT  OF  BITUMEN  BETWEEN 
TWO  SHEETS  OF  PAPER,  insuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  waterproof  materials,  thus  rendering  every  minute  portion  of 
” paper  utterly  impervious  to  water.  It  is  an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put 
er  the  usual  paper,  and  DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  Carpets;  for  Lining  Packages,  and  Wrapping  all  Articles  of  Merchandize 
eet  to  rust  and  injury  from  damp,  it  will  he  found  invaluable. 

SOLD  IN  ROLLS.  ONE  YARD  WIDE.  AT  SIX  PENCE  PER  YARD. 

THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON,  8,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON. 

HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  oft  in  steam  : thereby  not 
only  arc  the  impurities  of  tile  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  arc  rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feathers  are  Biibject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased 

id  eonRennentlv  the  Red  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  nre  t.he  nriees  of  New  PenH.ev*  • 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS  OF  CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS,  GLASS  FACTORS, 
SHIPPERS,  LOOKING-GLASS  MAKERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  AND  CONSUMERS  OF  GLASS  GENERALLY. 

THE  LONDON  and  MANCHESTER  GLASS  COMPANY  have  “ Resolved  to  sell,  by 

PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  tlieir  entire  Stock  of  SMALL  SIZES  ..f  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS,  in  Parcels  to  suit  Purchase™, 
at  the  undermentioned  VERY  LOW  PRICES  for  CASH." 

Parcel  I . . 1915  Plates,  4 inches  wide,  from  6 to  7u  inches  long,  about  550  feet  superficial,  at  3d.  per  foot 
Parcel  2 . 19)5  • " 

Parcel  3.. 2320 
Parcel  4..  1120 
Parcel  5..  1264 
Parcel  6..  886 
Parcel  7..  799 
Parcel  8..  800 
Parcel  9..  S00 
Parcel  10..  (100 
Parcel  11..  450 
Parcel  12..  430 
arcel  13. 


allotted.  One  Case  a strictly  correct  average  s imple  may  be  seen  at  the  Company’"  Warehouse.  12  Kathbone-nlacc. 

The  Parcels  will  be  carefully  packed  by  the  Company’s  Warehousemen,  deliverable  at  the  WORKS,  SUTTON,  near  ST.  HELEN’S. 
—Cases  allowed  for  when  returned. 

The  Company  not  accountable  for  breakage. 

LONDON  : WAREHOUSE,  13,  KATHBONE-PLACE. 


THE  BUILDER. 

BOATED,  by  TO  his  KO«L  h»EHE5S  *BIKCE  AMEBT’ 

the  art-union, 

MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  THE  ARTS  INDUSTRIAL,  Ac.  Ac. 

„„  volume  with  the  new  year,  and  affording  a favourable 

COMMENCING,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  ,ANU  NITY  F0E  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

„ . o,„i  frnm  Pictures  tu  the  most  eminent  British  Artists  and  Painters  of  the 

containing  ^ Fine  Enyraoinys  on  Wood,  and  Thirty-^  Fayes  of  Letterpress, 

pmr.F,  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


Tlie  A.AO.-; 

during  the  present  year),  it  “ Jfe^^UM^advJbcekent  of  British  Art,  in  all  its 
to  have  fulfilled  Us  high  co-operate  with  the  Artist ; the  next,  to  aid  in 

varied  departments.  Its  firs‘ with  Decorative  Art ; the  next,  to  assist  the 
promoting  taste  in  all  roatters  c Art-education,  by  every  article  he  multiplies 

Manufacturer , who  must  forward,  ? * muigate  the  advantages  which  follow  the 

and  circulates  : thus,  its  ai  Useful  Arts  in  every  country  in  Europe, 

alliance  between  the  Ftne  Arts  and  V ^ univer. 

It  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  th  Artists  g ,,  ablJ  and  impartially  conducted;”  as 

sally  by  the  Press  (Foreign  as  weU  as Anist9'  and  incrcase  the  growing  taste 

“ admirably  calculated  to  advance  th  bj  t ,lcncc  of  its  arrangements,  the  variety 

aud'^teres^o^Hs'  intdfi^nce^Md'th^^one  of  its  opinions,  the  highest  claims  upon  the 

to,  been  ,«o=d  to  that  of  nc , por.od  cn l ,o  A , « the  Ernpu 

= desire  for  its  improvement  ha.,  at  letot.  a ^ £ impossible,  it  bas  been  deter- 

in  the  present  advancing  state  of  * . ’ ;nterest  in  the  subject,  by  henceforward  pub- 

.mined  to  meet  the  increased  and  shillings— under  the  full  persuasion  that  no  one 

.*  lishing  the  Journal  at  the  price  f r ° 8 chargc  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with 

of  its  subscribers .will  c°“Pl^  t0  which  it  will  be,  in  consequence,  subjected, 

the  great  and  manifest  . . . intendedt0 publish  with  each  Part  three 

First,  as  regards  ^^^^  of  the  most  esteemed  and  popular  Artists  (including 
Engravings  on  Sie,e/>J^..hw  Foreign.  They  will  be  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of 
Art-planrd  totofot  ehfeO?  rf  wotto  lent  for  the  exclude  purpose  of  mtrodneboa  into  the 

Queen  baa  been  graciously  pleased  to  corarnandjolie %tn^1^toTAe^AnT-U^toN, 
four  statues  I as  the  " Four  Sea*m,  ) ot  ^ ^ executed  by  Mrs.  Thorne,- 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prl“®e?s.  AR  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  graciously  lent,  for  en- 
croft  for  Her  Majesty  ,s »nd  h i y RB  h-  hnC8S|  m t|le  possession  of  Her  Majesty. 

pure^xarapfos ot^e^t^totf^^aled^to^epraSticaRy sMvictoble'foadf to'whom  the 

5“S"the  SS.se«e.  tho  Student,  the  Manufacturer,  and  the  Artisan, 
th 


it  is  essential  that  Subscribers,  to  obtain  good  impressions  of  the  prints,  arrange  early  with 
their  Booksellers.  ' _ 

Among  the  Prints  that  will  earliest  appear  are  the  following 

Portrait  of  his  Roy \l  Highness  Prince  Albert,  full  length  ; engraved  by  J.  Brown, 
/the  miniature  by  It.  Thorburn  : graciously  lent  by  his  Royal  Highness.  I h e Bbeak- 
. a-Tt  P arty  •>  engraved  by  E.  Finden,  from  a painting  by  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  ; lent  by 
FAST  PARTY  , tnb™'LU  ’■>  > Kr  sir  A.  W.  Cal  cott.  engraved  bv  w. 


from  the  miniature  by  B 

r a<lv  ,)ovcr  • THB  r00L  or  . ,t r T H amVs '"b y" S i r A r \ V . CaUcott,  engraved  by  W. 
Miller  lent  by  theMarquis  of  Lansdownc; 1 Salvator  Rosa,’  by  Maclisc,  R.A.,  engraved 
bv  I Joubert  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield : ‘John  Knox  administering  theSacra- 
aient  ’ by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  ll.A.,  engraved  by  J.  T.  Smyth,  lent  by  W . Clow,  Esq.,  of 

War'r'ARA?,  engraving  by  F.  Bacon,  lent  by  Lord  North  wick;  ‘Cupid  and  Psyohe,’ by 
Ft  tv  R A engraving  by  C.  W.  Wass,  lent  by  W.J.  Brodenp,  Esq.;  Ihe  Coral 
Etty,  R A.,  engra  b y cnKraving  by  C.  W.  Wass ; ‘ The  Home-bound  Fisherman,’ 
bvLce  R Ab  engraving  "bv  E.  Radclyffe,  lent  by  J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  the  Albany ; 
^S’lSMPuTmWimFA^bj  D.  Mac  Use,  ll.A  engraving  by  F Bacon, 
lent  bv  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.  ; ‘The  Fisherman’s  Wife,’  by  J.  f 

r \V  Shnm  Esu  of  Birmingham  ; ‘ Crossing  the  San  ds,  bv  \\  . Collins,  R.A. , lent 
bv  W GiUett  Esq.',  of  Birmingham  ; ‘ Cupid  Disarmed,’  by  W.  Hilton,  R.A.,  engraved 
t I brhtfnnt  lent  bvJ.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. ; ‘ The  Dancing  Lesson,’  by  Thomas  Uwins, 
lEA.’,  lent  by  j!  Cartwright,  Esq.  ; ‘ The  Cherry-seller,  by  W.  Collins,  R.A.,  lent  by 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

In  the  Letterpress  many  important  improvements  will  be  introduced  ; the  Reports 
concerning  the  Progress  of  Art  in  Germany  (a  subject  of  deep  interest  in  England),  will  be 
furnSU  the  stead  of  the  iatc  Dr.  Gambihler)  by  Dr.  Ernst  Forster,  one  of  the  Editors 
of  ‘ The  Kuntzblatt the  task  of  showing  the  influence  of  Science  on  Art  Fine  Art  and 
Manufactured  Art— has  been  undertaken  by  Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the  Museum  of  ^Eco- 
nomic  Geology  ; Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  will  continue  his  valuable  assistance  in  exhibiting  Ihe 
Mercantile  Value  of  the  Fine  Arts  j”  a series  of  Articles  will  be  published  on  Painters 
Etchings,”  with  facsimile  Engravings  by  Miss  Harriet  Clarke  ; occasional  Biographies 
of  Painters  with  Portraits  and  Specimens,  will  be  introduced;  andfomoqg  the  lighter 
fanerwUlbeaserfes  of  “Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines  ” by  Mrs  S.  C ..LI all,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  ; R.  Redgrave?,  Esq.,  AnR.A.,  Will 
contribute  a scries  of  Designs  from  Flowers,  suggestive  to  Manufacturers ; a senes  of 
Designs  for  Cottages  will  be  furnished  by  J . G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Architect*;  and  each  mouth 
will  be  published  a variety  of  Original  Designs,  purchased  from  the  designs,  and 
made  the  common  property  of  all  Manufacturers  who  desire  to  adopt  them . , * 

The  work  will  be  printed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  from  an  entirely  new  fount 
of  type  ; and  with  the  care  and'taste  for  which  that  extensive  firm  is  distinguished. 

Office  for  Advertisements  and  Communications  for  the  Editor , 

193,  STRAND  : 

Where  will  be  shown  the  choicest  specimens  of  British  and  Foreign  Industrial  Art ; in  no 
case  for  sale,  but  in  order  to  afford  Manufacturers  opportunities  of  exhibiting  proofs  of 


THE  VERNON  GALLERY. 

. tjhrfrt  VF.PNDN  Esq...  with  tiie  task  of  engraving,  for 

The  Editor  is  authorized  to  announce  that -he  in  of  thb  Works  of  British  Artists— presented  by  him  to  the  Nation, 

the  ‘ Art-Union  Journal,  the  whole  of  his  ^ Ix  C0MPalsES  the  choicest  examples  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 

and  hereafter  destined  to  form  0E ^XgRS  0;  England.  Published  in  the  ‘ Art-Union  Journal  ’ (three  in  each 

™ VPr.LHUM^RCSLA°SFSE?,  AND  SO  BECOME  SOURCES  OF  ENJOYMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION  THROUGHOUT 


and  reference  for  the 
All  Advertisements 


auv. — 

onor^/brethe  23rd  of  the  “onto,  it  wuiw  o» ou^  ^ wealth  bnPanufacturers  of  the  Kingdom,  and  forming  a work  for  reading  a 
drawin°-CroomS table  during  a whole  month  ; for  which  its  numerous  and  valuable  Illustrative  Engravings  so  peculiarly  suit  it.  . 
for  the* January  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  21  st  of  December. 

PUBLISHED  (for  the  Proprietors),  by  CHAPMAN  & HALL,  186,  STRAND. 

***  The  Art-Union  may  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


Beautifully  Illustrated,  Embellished,  and  Bound-Gift-Book  of  the  Season,  for  Christinas  and  the  New  Year. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE; 

a dfatty  JTalc  of  Uobr. 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL, 


CONTAINING  UPWARDS  OP  TWO  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD, 

From  Drawings  by  MACLISE,  R.A.-,  STANFIELD,  R.A. ; CRESWICK,  A.R.A. ; WARD,  A. R.A. ; FROST,  A. R.A, ; ELMORE,  A. R.A. ; 
J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.S.A. ; F.  GOODALL,  R.  HUSKISSON,  KENNY  MEADOWS,  TOPHAM,  HULME,  T.  LANDSEER,  &c.  Stc. 


Engraved  by  Green,  Dalziel,  Bastin,  Linton,  &c.  &c. 

“ In  Ireland  it  is  believed  that  a child  whose  father  has  died  before  its  birth  is  placed  by  Nature  under  the  peculiar  guardianship  of  the  Fairies  ; and  that,  if  born  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
it  becomes  their  rightful  property.  This  introduction  will  suffice  to  explain  the  machinery  by  which  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of  a young  girl  s nuntl  Irorn  miancy  to 
womanhood ; the  Good  and  Evil  Influences  to  which  it  is  subjected  ; and  the  Trials  Inseparable  from  a contest  with  the  World,” — Author's  Preface. 


London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wtman,  of  16,  Castelnau  Villas,  in  the  Parish  of  Barnes,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Printer,  at  tho  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox.  Brothers,  74-5,  Great 

Lincoln s-lnn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields.  In  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office  of  Ihe  Builder,  2,  ioik-street,  toveut 
Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coyent  Garden,  in  the  said  County. —Saturday,  December  23,  ism 
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TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

XM/'ANTED,  a thorough  Builder’s  Clerk,  one 

▼ T who  understands  accounts,  measuring,  and  drawing.  Ago 
from  t wenty-hve  to  thirty-five.  Apply  to  I’.  S„  “ Builder  ’’  Office. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

’WMT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  been 

" two  years  in  n Counting  House,  a Situation  in  a Timber 
Merchant's  or  Contractor's  Office.  Highly  respectable  references 
will  he  given.— Address  (post-paid),  B.  B.  C.,  Post-office,  Mount- 
street,  Lambeth. 


\yANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office  a Clerk, 

V V thoroughly  competent  to  make  out  Drawings,  take  out 
quantities,  make  estimates,  and  measure  up  work,  and  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  routine  of  a builder's  office.— Applv  by  letter 
prepaid,  to  D.  S„  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  Yo  ' 
Covcut-gardcn. 


'WM7"ANTED,  a steady  respectable  Middle- 

▼ f aged  Man  us  FOREMAN  of  MASONS  in  a Builder's  Es- 
tablishment Ho  must  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  business,  and 
capable  of  managing  ft  number  of  men.— Address,  pre-paid,  to 
D.  D.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  stating  reference,  salary  required, 
and  where  Inst  engaged.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not 
bear  a rigid  inquiry  ns  to  sobriety,  integrity,  and  ability. 


TO  -JOINERS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  for  a Joiner’s 

Shop,  to  superintend  from  15  to  2"  men.  He  must  be  a good 
workman,  capable  of  setting  out-door  work,  sober,  and  industrious. 
None  need  apply  who  have  not  held  a similar  situation  for  at  least 

...  . - lly  at  Mr.  Oliver's,  10,  City- 

, the  5th  and  Oth  of  January, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

I^HE  Advertiser,  A^ed  Twenty-two,  wishes 

- for  a re-engapement  as  Assistant  in  either  of  the  nbovc  offices, 
town  or  country.  Salary  required  Fifty  Guineas  per  annum.— -VI- 


TO BUILDERS,  &c. 

^PIIE  Advertiser,  who  is  a respectable  and 

-M-  steady  person,  wishes  for  an  engagement  to  superintend  the 
practical  part  of  works  for  an  Architect,  or  foreman  to  a Builder  in 
town  or  country,  having  fulfilled  the  situation  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  and  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  erection  of  rail- 
wn  y-s  tat  ions  .churches,  &c.  A good  draughtsman,  &c.  Address, 
M.  D.,  7,  Old  Glostcr-strcet,  Hoxton,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS, &c. 


AGENTLKMAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

AN  ENGAGEM  ENT  in  an  office,  being  competent  to  design 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  prepare  working  drawings,  mea- 
suring works,  Ac.— Address  to  C.  V.,  office  of"  Tlic  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &e. 


\ GENTLEMAN  who  knows  the  general 

routine  of  an  Architect's  office,  and  unilerstaudsdrnwiugs  in 
general  &<•..  is  desirous  of  obtaining  AN  ENGAGEMENT.  He 
eau  give  references  to  the  architect  to  whom  he  was  articled,  Ac.  — 
Address  to  J.  E.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  SLATERS. 

A PERMANENT  SITUATION  in  the 

-I  4.  country  may  lie  had  immediately  by  a Steady  Industrious 
Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  routing  ; if  also  acquainted  with 
slate  work  he  would  have  the  preference.  None  need  apply  who 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  served  his  time, 

-t*.  wants  Employment  in  a good  shop  where  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  Improvement— Address  G.  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.' 


lighly  respectable 

ie  last  four  yearn  with  an 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  hi, 

connections,  who  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  with 
architect  of  eminence  in  one  of  the  midland  couuties  (chiefly  em- 
ployed in  ecclesiastical  architecture),  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAGE- 
MENT us  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of  a member  of  that  profession. 
He  will  be  disengaged  in  tlic  first  week  in  March  next  Satisfac- 
tory testimonials  us  to  character  and  qualifications  can  be 
furnished.— Address  R.  R„  at  SILVERTIIORNES  Library,  17, 
W alcot-buildings,  Bath. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

N the  Office  of  an  Architect,  where  an 

extensive  practice  is  conducted  in  all  its  branches,  a Vacancy 

. 0.—11  ..an »•- presc,,t  1 

afforded 


for  a Pupil  will  occur  in  the  ci 


house,  situated  a few  minutes’ 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home.-  » 
addressed,  A.  B.,  20,  Bemard-strcet,  Southampton. 


; family  can  b 
s’  walk  from  tl 
e.— For  particu 


..  ..  country 

. here  he  will 

particulars,  apply,  if  by  letter, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A STEADY,  Active,  Young  Man  is  de- 

-i*.  sirous  of  an  Engagement,  as  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier  ; 
any  party  requiring  the  services  of  the  Advcrtizcr  will  find  a 
communication  prove  satisfactory.— Address,  T.  S.,  -16,  New  man  - 
strect,  Oxford-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PARTY  practically  acquainted  with  the 

Business  in  all  its  branches,  and  who  has  filled  all  the  above 
situations,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  either  of  the  above  offices, 
to  prepare  Plans,  make  Working  Drawings,  measure  work,  take 
out  Quantities,  keep  the  Books,  Ac.  Ac.— Address,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Morris, 
4,  Child-place,  Temple. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders  willing  to  tender  for  ex- 
tensive repairs,  additions,  nnd  alterations  to  several  large 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Oxford-street,  per  cash  payments,  are 
requested  to  send  their  cards,  with  references  ns  to  capability  and 
punctuality  in  executing  such  works.— Address  A.  B„  12,  Abingdon- 
street 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

fortlie  erection  of  an  extensive  Cotton  Mill  at  Pleaslev.  near 
MansfieldyNottingliamshire,  may  see  the  plans  and  specifications 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  PATTERSON  _and  HIKE,  Nottingham, 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

A COMMITTEE  of  GOVERNORS  will 

meet  at  this  hospital  on  TUESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  January 
next,  at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  from 
such  persons  ns  may  be  wiling  to  take  on  a Building  Lease  nr 
Lenses,  for  n term  of  61  years,  from  Lady  Day,  1847.  a very  eligible 
PLOT  of  GROUND,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Kent-street,  iu  the 
Borough.  Immediate  possession  may  be  obtained,  and  the  plan  of 
the  same  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  counting-house,  any 
day,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  nnd  Three  o'clock. 

January,  1847.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS  for  A CONTRACT,  for  such  Masons,  Stone- 
cutters, Pnviors,  nnd  Bricklayers'  work,  nnd  Cartage,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Plymouth,  Devon  port,  and 
their  dependencies  li.  e.  the  several  outposts  connected  with  the 
garrison  1,  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Lou- 
don,  on  or  before  the  6th  January,  1647. 

Printed  schedules,  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Contract  , 
may  be  obtained,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four 
o'clock,  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Dcvouport, 
until  the  5th  proximo. 

Commanding  Royal  Engineer's  Office, 

Devonport,  26th  December,  1846. 


THE  Directors  of  this  Company  will  meet 

at  the  Company's  office,  61,  Moorgate-str’cct,  London,  on 
WEDNESDAY',  the  6th  day  of  January  next,  nt  Two  o'clock,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  o'f  CROSSINGS,  Switches, 
Turntables, _and  Water  Cranes,  according  to  the  specification  draw- 


, George-street,  Westminster. 

he  delivered  in  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company'* 
a parties  tendering. 


Tende...  ..  ...  „ 

office,  by  One  o'clock  on  the  6th  of  January,  mm  puiues  eenuering, 
or  their  authorized  agents,  to  be  In  attendance  at  Two.  The  Di- 
rectors do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

By  order,  GEORGE  KING,  Secretary. 

61,  Moorgate-atreet,  December  14th,  1846. 


T^HE  Committee  of  the  above  Institution 

-■-  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  arc  ready  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  several  works  required'  in  completing  the 
carcnse  of  the  building,  plans  and  specifications  of  which  arc  now 
prepared,  and  may  be  seen  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four 
(Sundays  excepted)  at  tlic  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  JOHN 
CLARK  CATLING  (removed  to).  No.  10,  Middleton-road,  Dalstou. 
Sealed  Tenders  to  he  delivered  at  Six  o’clock  r.M„  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  day  of  January,  18-17.  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  tender  not  fully  approved 
of-  By  order,  ROBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary, 

loth  December,  1846. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas-light 

JL  and  Coke  Company  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Works  on 


Machinery  to  be  attached  thereto.  The  Engine  i 
pany's  Works  at  Stepney,  and  may  be  si  •' 

eifleations  cf ’ *-  *•- 

ISAAC 

the  dt— 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  Lowest  Tender. 
—By  order  of  the  Board,  11.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company's  Offices,  Ben  Jonsou’s 
Fields,  Stepney,  December  30th,  1846. 


iclunery  to  be  attached  thereto.  The  Engine  is  on  the  Com- 
ny's  Works  at  Stepney,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  plans  and  spe- 
leations  of  machinery  to  be  uttached  by  application  to  Mr. 
AAC  MERCER,  the  Company's  Engineer,  any  day  previous  to 
e date  above-mentioned,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Two. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chi  mney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices :— Three  2 ft  6 in 
Openings,  8J  in.  piers,  35a  each:  two  2 ft.  10  iu.  Openings', 
1"  in.  piers,  50a  each  ; several  inrger  Openings,  11  in.  and 
12  in.  piers,  60s.  each,  worth  £6.,  and  some,  with  caned  blockings 
from  £5  to  £7,  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  at  three  or 
six  months,  according  to  the  amount  Apply  at  34,  Chichestor- 
plaee.  King  s-crosa 

TO  BANKING  OR  OTHER  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  — First 
Class  Commcrcialists  or  Traders  requiring  great  space,  extensive 
premises,  arid  first -rate  situation  at  the  West-end  of  London. 

rrO  LEI  on  LEASE,  for  any  Term  beyond 

4-  Twenty-one  years  parties  may  desire,  those  extensive  premises. 
No.  160,  New  Bond-street,  containing  on  the  ground  floor  an 
entrance  hall,  two  noble  parlours,  most  extensive  corridor,  leading 
to  a magnificent  banqucting-hall  for  upwards  of  100  persons,  with 
several  minor  rooms,  comprehending  an  area  ofabout  5000  square  feet 
Stabling  for  nine  or  ten  horses,  anil  standing  foJ  three  or  four  car- 
riages. The  house  is  replete  with  conveniences,  including  an  excel- 
lent bath-room.  The  drawing-room  and  library  arc  also  well- 
proportioned  rooms.— For  cards  to  view,  apply  to 'Mr.  LESLIE,  at 
the  offices  and  manufactory  for  his  new  Patent  Ethereal  Gas 
Burner,  59,  Couduit-strect,  Hanover-squarc. 


M 


R.  GRAYSON’S  ARCH  ITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fifty  Years.  - 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  and  others  taught  tiio 
principles  of  MACHINERY'  and  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE. 
The  selection  of  models  aud  easts  accompanying  the  diagrams 
which  are  introduced  at  this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  to  the  Student  in  elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  nnd 
Practical  Sciences.  Morning  classes  from  9 till  2 ; evening  from 
6 till  9,  five  nights  inthe  week.— For  terms,  apply  at  1,  Ban- 
ner-street, Finsbury-squarc,  or  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2, 
York  street,  Covcnt-garden,  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 


CHIMNEY  SWEEPING  MACHINE,  of 

the  best  description,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Inventor,  JOSEPH  GLASS,  No.  2.  Queen-street,  Tower-hill ; or  at 
No.  a,  Moor-lane,  Cripplogatc,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  W ATE  RLOO- BRI  DO  E-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends 
Premium,  £30. 

CILCOCKan.l  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  foUowing  places  :— 

Archer,  45,  Goodge  street,  Tottenham-court-road  : Blyth,  White 
chapel : Cook.  421,  Oxford-street:  Dean.  46,  King  William-street - 
Feun,  105,  Ne wgatc-street ; Holtzapffcl  and  Co..  64,  Charing; 
cross : nnd  of  all  ironmongers  aud  tool  dealers  in  the  United 


ART  UNION  OF  LONDON.-Established 

1837.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  10th  Victoria,  1816. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  MostNoble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  P.R.S. 


The  Right  II011.  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey. 

John  Auldjo,  Esq.,  F.K.S. 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.  It.  A. 

Thos.  Bell,  Es.l,  F.R. 


T.  Charles  Han'ison,Esq.,  F.  R.8., 
Edward  HaiRkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Henry  Hayward.  Esq. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 
William  Leaf,  Esq. 

William  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

Thos.  P.  Matthew,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  H.  II.  Milinau. 
Richard  Morris,  Esq. 

John  Noble.  Esq..  F.S.A. 

Lewis  I’ocock.  Esq.,  F.8.A. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson,  F.S.A. 
It.  Zouch  S.  Troughton,  Esq. 
Samuel  Wilsou,  Esq.,  Alder- 


Tliomos  Wyse,  Esq. 

1 announcing  to  the  public 


Thos.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

B.  B.  Cabbell ,Esq., M.P.,  F.R.S.. 

Treasurer. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge. 

WiBiam  CoUard.  Esq. 

Robert  Dickson,  Esq.,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Charles  John  Diinond,  Esq. 

George  Dodd,  Esn.,  M.P. 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  EIv. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Colonel  Fox.  M.P. 

John  S.  Gaskoin,  Esq. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A. 

The  Counoil  have  much  satisfaction  ...  

that  the  Charter  granted  uuder  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  ru 

of  Parliament  has  received  the  great  seal,  and  that  the  Art-Union 
of  London  is  now  a corporate  body,  pith  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges thereto  belonging. 

The  Council  feel  assured  that,  the  Society  being  thus  placed  on  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis,  a great  extension  of  its  beneficial  opera- 
tions will  result,  and  that  mauv  will  he  induced  to  join  who  have 
been  hitherto  deterred  by  doubts  of  its  legality  or  permanency; 
while  the  Council,  feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  is  iio 
longer  precarious,  will  be  authorized  to  make  all  such  prospective 
arrangements  as  may  be  desirable  ; and  it  will  be  their  anxious 
endeavour  so  to  apply  the  means  nt  the  Society's  disposal  ns  to 
carry  out  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  great  objects  it  has  in 
view,  the  dissemination  of  n knowledge  and  love  of  Art.  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  taste,  aud  the  consequent  elevation  of  tlio 
fine  arts  nnd  their  professors. 

The  scheme  of  prizes  for  the  present  year  will  embrace,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  proportion  of  works  to’  be  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders. 

CASTS  IN  BRONZE,  from  an  origiual  figure  of  “ Iris  Ascend- 
ing.” n^e  expressly  for  the  Society  by  Mr  W.  B.  Kirk  ; 

CASTS  IN  1 RON,  from  a reduced  copy  by  Mr.  Dixou,  of  a figure 
of  Thalia,  in  the  British  Museum  ; 

STATUETTES  IN  PORCELAIN,  from  ail  original  figure 
called  “ Iimooencc,”  made  expressly  for  the  Society  by  .Mr,  J.  11. 
Foley  : and 

MEDALS  IN  SILVER,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  commemorative  of 
Fmxniun,  iu  continuation  of  the  series  already  commenced  by  the 


Every  member  will 
brace.”  nnd  "ThcNenpol 
" ----- 


n Wei 


after  T.  Uwins,  K.A., 
en  of  the  cartoons  sub- 
of  £500  offered  by  the 


Rolls  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  resp 

with  a set  of  engravings  in  outline  fro 
mitted  in  competition  for  the  pren 
Society  for  an  historical  picture. 

Subscriptions  for  the  present  year  are  now  due.— By  order, 

GEORGE  GODWIN,)  Honorary 
LF.WTK  PofiflflK.  .1*  Secretaries. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
bbbb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  througU 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  presen  e perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

Th^ar^w^sh^wSe^vay  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.  : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE-which  will  carrv  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimnev  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable  I 


8y8teECONOMy  of' "fuel.—1 This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  whith  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air;  the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the.  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  adva.  tage  of  thoroughly  warming  “d  coiostant^ventil lating 
large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  couia  J 
5 . . . , b.i i.„.  I Tw-th  rlisrnvered  the  DOlIlt  in  which  the 


practice  fall,  short  of  the  theory. -The  area  of  m,  chore  “ ““P’S J2_bI ted’hSdl* 
bubical  feet,  and  though  a .ccond  .tore  wil  be  required,  the  one  elreedy ,55 
answered  my  highest  expectation.,  and  readied  all  that  you  had  given  me  t„  expect,  j 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence^  every 


peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— ...at  ..... — - - , , . . j ’ . ntrpmnf' 

attempt  had  pro^d  a .ignal  failure.— that  1 was  earned  tothe  charge  of  biddne.-s^mmtemp^ 


h^bXd  o’£”tia.  such  i.  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com 
municated  by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent.— I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  “^'“8  >"q  / 

re, peeling  yon,  .tore,  hiring  fathered  indirectly  that  a ““*S 


29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


; St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

W e,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
Arnoit’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 


respecting  y 

it  was  entertained  in  a certain  mgn  quarter,  w..c.e,  ...  sjr 

smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  £15?*  nf  Fulham 

r - w . 1 ^ WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John  s,  Fulham. 


Litter  from  the  Her.  Mattbi™  O'Bnteu,  (Protestor  of  Netural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  ,M6. 


Upper  Norwood,  22ml  Jui 
I beg  to  certify  that  on.  of  Mr.  Cnnd,’ . Patent  Stove,  was  put  op  in  mj ' le tctu re  room  st 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott  s construction,  I belic  e) 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.Cundy  s Si tove : is  far  super  or 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting^venL  j M 


e currents  ot  air,  or  close  smeii.  , , I . „ 

Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library.  


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1840.  _ i 

Sir ,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  ot 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  v 
a”  . . D.  t.t-  .u-  -y,p.rv,  whioh  is  entirely  avoided  by 

THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  thev  may  be  SEE N IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 
smith  s Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 
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VOLUME  FOR  1847. 


Saturday,  Jan.  2. 


OUR  FIFTH  VOLUME. 

N accordance  with  custom, 
we  would  bespeak,  by  a few 
words  of  kindly  introduc- 
tion, the  good  will  of  our 
readers  for  our  forthcoming 
volume.  We  are  as  much 
led  to  do  this  by  feeling,  as  bound  to  it  by  duty. 
We  desire  to  stand  well  with  them ; to  have 
their  confidence  : we  would  enlist  their  aid  and 
secure  their  esteem.  To  be  thought  honest 
and  useful  recorders  of  facts, — even  able  ex- 
pounders of  principles  (high  praise  as  it  would 
be),  is  not  the  extent  of  our  ambition.  We 
would  have  it  felt  that  we  have  high  objects  in 
view,  and  are  impelled  by  loftier  motives  than 
pecuniary  profit  or  desire  for  reputation : that 
we  are  labouring  honestly  and  sincerely,  to 
advance  the  well-being  and  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  would  find  greater  re- 
ward in  effecting  this  than  in  personal  success. 
That  it  is  so  we  most  seriously  aver  : and  we 
therefore  ask  all  who  have  the  same  end  in 
view,  or  regard  it  with  the  consideration  it 
demands,  to  give  us  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  look  upon  us  as  fellow-labourers  in  a 
work  of  great  and  universal  interest. 

The  spread  of  architectural  knowledge  ; the 
improvement  of  dwelling-places;  the  science 
of  beat,  of  sound,  of  ventilation;  legislative 
enactments  affecting  constructions,  and  the 
due  administration  of  them  ; facilities  of  com- 
munication ; a dissemination  of  a knowledge 
and  love  of  art ; and  the  score  of  other  objects 
which  specially  occupy  our  pages,  are  but 
means  to  an  end, — and  that  end  is,  the  health, 
well-being,  happiness,  goodness,  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  effect  of  an  ill-ordered  dwelling  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  the  connection  be- 
l tween  health  and  morals,  are  becoming  under- 
stood. When  once  universally  felt,  improve- 
i ments  and  ameliorations  will  be  adopted  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  now.  Once  make  it  the 
public  opinion  that  improvements  in  this  re- 
spect must  be  effected,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  beautiful , is  not  so  ob- 
vious, but  is  none  the  less  certain.  The  asser- 
tion of  it  has  been  duly  scoffed  at  by  those 
i who  could  not  understand  it,  but  has  now 
1 passed  its  probation,  and  is  establishing  itself 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  effect  produced  on  national  character 
'by  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art, — fine 
i pictures,  exalted  statuary,  or  noble  buildings, 
— is  very  great;  much  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed ; and  has  been  too  long  over- 
i looked  in  our  country.  The  perfect  and  ge- 
i neral  recognition  of  it  would  lead  to  the  free 
admission  of  the  public  to  all  national  monu- 


ments and  works  of  art,  the  adornment  of 
cities,  and  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  designs  for  public  buildings. 

Two  years  ago  (in  the  preface  to  our  third 
volume)  we  said,  “ It  must  be  constantly  re- 
marked that  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  is  much 
less  understood  by  the  public  than  as  a useful 
art,  whence  it  follows  that  our  advance  in 
matters  of  taste  is  much  slower  than  in  matters 
of  utility;”  and  the  observation  unfortunately 
is  not  yet  out  of  date.  On  all  matters  of  art 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  is  excessive.  It 
will  continue  to  be  our  aim  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism,  and 
to  cultivate  the  taste  of  our  readers,  so  far  as 
we  may  be  able  to  do  s«. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  a busy  one. 
A revised  Buildings  Act,  the  prevention  of 
interments  in  towns,  the  abolition  of  the  win- 
dow-tax (a  tax  on  cleanliness,  health,  and 
morals),  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  general 
sanatory  regulations,  will  probably  come  before 
the  legislature,  and  will  demand  our  attention. 
The  new  buildings  commenced  and  projected 
are  numerous.  Amongst  these,  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  we  may  mention  the  additions  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  concerning  which  the 
public,  up  to  this  time,  are  entirely  ignorant; 
the  Carlton  Club-house  ; Bridgewater  House  ; 
new  Westminster  bridge,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called,  if  the  preposterous  proposal 
to  remove  it  be  not  defeated  ; Coven t Garden 
theatre  ; the  new  theatre  in  Leicester-square  ; 
a building  for  the  Records  ; improvements  in 
the  city ; a score  of  churches  of  more  or  less 
pretension  ; and  works  in  connection  with  the 
railways,  of  surprizing  magnitude. 

In  the  provinces  too,  much  is  contemplated  ; 
and  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  the  public  full 
information  of  what  is  passing,  both  there  and 
on  the  continent. 

While  we  seek  to  render  our  journal  valu- 
able to  architects,  engineers,  artists,  and  a 
large  body  of  general  readers,  the  building 
trade  will  find  their  interests  watched  and  their 
requirements  attended  to.  All  new  inventions 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them,  improvements  in 
construction,  new  materials,  and  proceedings 
under  the  Buildings  Act,  will  have  our  con- 
tinued attention;  nor  shall  we  relax  in  our 
endeavours  to  induce  a more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  estimates,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
judicious  and  enlightened  course,  as  well 
between  themselves  and  their  workmen,  as 
between  themselves  and  their  employers. 


Explosion  op  Boilers. — The  constant 
occurrence  of  accidents  to  steam  boilers,  is 
disgraceful  to  us  as  a nation  in  a mechanical 
point  of  view,  and  calls  for  inquiry.  It  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  that  every  boiler  should 
be  examined  by  a public  officer  before  it  is 
sent  out. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  GANDON, 
ARCHITECT. 

Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin, 
have  made  a very  interesting  addition  to  archi- 
tectural biography,  in  publishing  a life  of  Mr. 
Gandon.*  It  contains  much  valuable  matter, 
and  should  be  read,  especially,  by  every  archi- 
tect who  finds  his  spirits  flag  under  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  him  in  his  profession,  even 
when  successful. 

Gandon  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1742,  in  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a boarding-school,  at 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  where  he  manifested 
a great  predilection  for  mathematics  and  draw- 
ing. His  father,  Peter  Gandon,  becoming  a 
proselyte  to  the  science  of  alchemy,  dissipated 
in  fumes  much  of  his  property,  and  was  in- 
volved to  such  an  extent  by  mismanagement, 
that  at  fourteen  our  hero  found  himself  re- 
called from  school,  and  thrown  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  Having  great  love  lor  the 
arts,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  study 
them,  especially  architecture  and  perspective: 
he  read  all  day,  and  drew  at  Shipley’s  aca- 
demy (then  the  best  esteemed  in  London) 
every  evening. 

At  this  time  Mr.  William  Chambers  arrived 
in  England  from  Rome,  and  being  advised  to 
settle  here,  bought  a house  in  Poiainl-street. 
Hearing  that  he  was  in  need  of  assistance, 
some  of  Gandon’s  friends  advised  him  to  call 
on  Mr.  Chambers,  and  shew  his  portfolio.  The 
result  of  which  was  that  Chambers  took  him 
into  his  house  as  a pupil,  with  a very  moderate 
fee.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  lute  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  who  continued  during  his  life 
one  of  his  most  attached  friends.  He  obtained 
many  other  valuable  friends,  and  when  he  left 
Sir  William  Chambers’  office,  and  commenced 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
good  connections. 

About  the  year  17GG  (misprinted  in  the  life 
177G),  he  formed  the  intention  of  publishing  a 
continuation  of  the  “ Vitruvius  Bi itannicus,” 
published  by  Colin  Campbell,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Woolfe,  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
issued  two  folio  volumes  before  completing  his 
25th  year. 

In  1767  he  exhibited,  at  two  exhibitions  ar- 
ranged by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
a design  for  a Mausoleum  in  memory  of 
Handel,  erected  in  the  demesne  of  Sir  S.  11  il- 
lier,  Staffordshire,  and  a design  for  a palace. 
About  this  same  time  he  designed  a park 
screen,  which  was  erected  in  Portman-square, 
at  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. His  energy  and  industry  were  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  for  between  17GG-1769  he  had, 
in  addition  to  the  works  we  have  spoken  of, 
gained  the  premium  for  designs  for  the  Court 
House  of  Nottingham  (afterwards  erected), 
obtained  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  then  just  established  (I768),  and 
furnished  designs  for  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Dublin.  It  seems  that  when  he  saw  the 
Academy  medal  advertised,  he  was  not  a stu- 
dent, and  therefore  was  not  eligible;  he  how- 
ever quickly  removed  that  disability,  and  car- 
ried off  the  prize, — the  subject  of  the  design 
was  a triumphal  arch,  commemorative  of  the 
seven  years’  war.  Chambers  appears  to  have 

* “ The  Life  of  James  Gandon,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  with  ori- 
ginal notices  of  contemporary  artists,  and  fragments  of  Es- 
says.” From  materials  collected  by  his  Son.  Edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  J,  Mulvany,  It,  H,  A.  Ilodses  and  Smith, 
Dublin;  1846. 
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felt  interested  in  his  success  on  this  occasion. 
Paul  Sandly,  the  artist,  was  his  warm  friend, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  C. 
Beresford,  who  became  his  great  patron,  and 
ever  continued  so. 

We  should  mention,  that  the  plans  for  the 
Dublin  Exchange  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion, at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends 
who  were  on  the  spot.  He  had  sixty-four 
competitors,  and  obtained  the  second  premium. 
The  first  was  given  to  Mr.  Cooley  : the  third 
to  Mr.  T.  Sandby. 

On  this  occasion  Malton.  the  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Perspective, well  known,  published 
some  abusive  remarks  on  Gandon’s  design.* 

In  1771,  Gandon  took  a large  house  in 
Broad-street,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
and  married  a lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached.  During  this  period,  namely,  in  177 C, 
100  gnineas  were  offered  by  advertisement  for 
the  best  designs  for  the  new  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, and  Gandon,  although  fully  occupied, 
and  the  task  was  one  requiring  much  study, 
was  led  to  submit  plans.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  these  by  the  eminent  philan- 
thropist Mr.  John  Howard,  and  was  awarded 
the  premium,  without  a dissentient  voice.  The 
sum  so  gained,  however,  was  quite  incommen- 
surate with  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  work,  which  had  nearly  killed  him  ; his 
object  was  of  course  to  carry  out  the  design, 
and  he  was  therefore  deeply  mortified  to  see  it 
handed  over  for  that  purpose  to  a man  of  very 
inferior  ability. 

In  1779>  inducements  were  offered  him  to 
settle  in  Petersburgh ; but  while  he  was  deli- 
berating upon  them,  Lord  Carlow  and  Mr. 
Beresford  invited  him  to  Ireland,  at  first  on 
general  grounds,  with  the  offer  of  a pension  till 
he  was  established,  but  afterwards  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  building  a new  custom-house. 
This  determined  his  future  course,  and  in 
April  1781,  having  previously  forwarded  his 
sketches,  he  left  London  for  Dublin.  Here, 
however,  he  found  himself  in  a position  of 
great  difficulty  : the  proposal  was  most  unpo- 
pular ; for  several  weeks  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  himself  concealed  ; and  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  go  on,  meetings  were  held  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  great  tumult  ensued.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  in  August  1781,  but  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  were  not  overcome  till  long 
after  that : he  was  himself  constantly  threat- 
ened, and  never  visited  the  works  without  a 
good  cane-sword.f 

During  the  progress  of  the  custom-house,  he 
was  solicited  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Waterford)  to  make  designs 
for  a court-house  in  Waterford  ; and  to  oblige 
Mr.  Beresford,  he  complied  with  the  request 
against  his  will.  This  building  unfortunately 
proved  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  him  : chiefly  caused  by  conflicts  be- 
tween the  grand  juries  and  the  corporation, 
relative  to  raising  the  money  to  pay  the  work- 
men, and  he  was  compelled  to  remonstrate 
with  the  grand  jury.  “ In  my  interview  with 
these  gentlemen,”  he  says,  “ I found  they  had 
a very  erroneous  idea  of  the  profession  of  an 
‘ architect,’  as  it  stood  in  England.  Some  of 
them  considered  me  as  a contractor,  or,  as  they 
termed  me,  ‘ a projector  and  undertaker,’  not 
one  of  those  sable  personages  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  but  to  bury  stones 
and  mortar  !J 


* At  a later  period  of  Gandon’s  life,  he  employed  Mai- 
ton’s  son  in  his  office,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  father, 
but,  after  three  years,  was  obliged  to  discharge  him  for  be- 
trayal of  confidence. 

t The  foundation  of  the  new  building  was  very  bad,  and 
required  the  utmost  care.  Piling  was  resorted  to,  but  had 
objections  besides  that  of  expense.  He  says,  in  his  own 
notes, — “ I therefore  gave  directions  to  have  a grating  of 
fllemel  timber  prepared,  the  timber  to  be  one  foot  square,  to 
have  the  upper  ones  notched  down  three  inches  in  the  ground 
pieces,  which  were  to  be  bedded  on  a layer  of  cut  heath,  the 
whole  ground  being  first  correctly  levelled ; the  interstices  of 
the  grating  to  be  filled  in  with  hard  sound  stock  bricks,  up 
to  the  level  of  the  timbers,  swimming  in  mortar  composed 
ot  peunded  roach-lime  and  mortar  well  mixed,  which  an- 
swered  nearly  as  well  as  tarras  ; over  which  was  laid  four- 
incn  nr  plank,  fastened  down  on  the  grating  with  oak  tren- 
nels,  which  was  all  completed.  The  foundation-walls  were 
then  set  out  on  the  17th  of  September.  The  part  directly 
under  the  cupola  was  laid  with  rough  blocks  of  mountain- 
granite,  111  regular  courses  ; in  the  first  course  was  sunk  an 
iron  chain  of  flat  bar,  four  inches  wide  and  two  and  a half 
inches  thick,  into  collars  which  were  run  with  lead,  but  the 
bars  were  only  covered  with  a cement  of  wax,  resin,  and 
stone  dust.” 

1 The  following  testimonial  will  shew  to  what  class  of 
persons  the  professional  term  ‘‘ architect  ” was  applied  in 
the  country  parts  ol  Ireland  about  fifty  years  ago. 

“ We  have  known  Benjamin  Shorter,  of  Bandon,  architect 
for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  period  he  has  worked  for 
us  at  different  times,  and  in  every  matter  executed  his  work 
in  a very  proper  and  masterly  manner.  We  recommend 
hJ“>  therefore> t0  tlle  public  as  an  honest,  industrious,  sober, 
able  workman,  and  think  him  very  capable  of  executing  any 
work  he  undertakes.” 


“ Having  explained  to  them  what  my  pro- 
fession really  was,  and  that  I only  conducted 
works,  not  contracted  for  them,  the  artificers 
were  promised  a settlement. 

He  afterwards  sought  to  resign  the  appoint- 
ment, but  was  induced  by  his  steady  friend, 
Mr.  Beresford,  to  persevere.  Various  other 
commissions  tvere  offered  to  him,  but  were 
mostly  refused;  when  applied  to,  however,  to 
design  improvements  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Parliament,  he  could  not  decline,  and  his  plans 
were  ultimately  carried  out.  New  courts  of 
law  followed,  and  during  the  execution  of 
these  he  was  much  harassed  by  an  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  endea- 
vours to  stop  the  works.  In  his  notes  he 
sayS ; — “ I cannot  but  observe  in  this  place, 
the  injurious  tendency  of  repeated  attempts  of 
this  kind  on  any  of  the  works  of  which  I had 
the  management.  Whenever  the  stopping  of 
them  became  in  this  manner  subject  of  conver- 
sation, impediments  to  their  future  progress 
immediately  took  place  ; every  artificer  was 
apprehensive  that  the  materials  prepared  or 
ordered  would  be  thrown  on  his  hands,  and 
that  his  bills  might  remain  long  unpaid.  This 
directly  gave  a check  to  every  exertion  on 
their  parts,  by  withdrawing  their  men,  and 
counter-ordering  the  materials  which  came 
from  any  distance  ; so  that  when  the  business 
was  to  recommence,  the  season  was  nearly 
lost  by  the  delays,  which  circumstance  occa- 
sioned considerable  injury  to  the  works.  In- 
deed, the  frequent  opposition  given  to  this  work 
had  so  harassed  and  disgusted  me,  that  I did 
not  like  to  go  near  it;  and  it  prevented  me 
from  constructing  the  inner  dome  with  brick, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  to  save 
expense,  was  done  with  carpentry.” 

A report  which  he  drew  up  in  January  1794, 
shewed  that  44,234/.  had  been  expended  on 
the  courts  up  to  that  time,  and  that  15,898 /. 
were  wanted  to  complete  them : further,  that 
delay  would  entail  great  expense  and  injuries. 
The  result  of  this  was  a vote  of  16,000/.,  and 
the  completion  of  the  courts  for  the  reception 
of  the  Judges  by  November  1796.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings,  however,  were  not  finished 
till  1802. 

In  respect  of  some  designs  made  by  Mr. 
Gandon  for  considerable  additions  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  he  considered  himself 
ill-treated,  his  plans  being  carried  out  by 
others  without  compensation  to  him. 

In  1786  he  gave  designs  for  a military  col- 
lege in  Phcenix-park  (also  carried  out  by 
others),  and  in  1791  built  Carlisle  bridge.  The 
last  buildingwhich  he  conducted  was  the  King’s 
Inns,  Dublin,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
in  1795.  During  this  time  the  works  at  the 
Custom-house  were  going  on  (interrupted  for 
a time  by  the  lamentable  political  occur- 
ences of  this  period),  and  with  them  constant 
annoyances  to  Gandon.  At  the  King’s  Inns 
too,  he  found  objectors  and  difficulties  ; and 
considering  relaxation  necessary,  he  resigned 
the  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  house 
at  Lucan,  about  the  year  1808,  where  he 
afterwards  died,  aged  eighty-two.  Amongst 
his  last  projects  was  one,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1816,  on  the 
subject  of  a triumphal  memorial  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  the  navy.  He  pro- 
posed that  Westminster  Bridge  should  be 
made  a triumphal  bridge,  with  a colonnade 
over  the  centre  arch,  and  the  statues  of  the 
admirals  on  the  adjoining  piers.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  secretary,  in  acknowledging  it,  said 
his  lordship’s  avocations  did  “ not  permit  his 
attending  to  proposals  of  such  a nature  /” 

Our  epitome  of  Gandon’s  life  having  already 
extended  farther  than  was  at  first  proposed, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  volume  before  us  con- 
tains notices  by  himself  of  Captain  Grose,  the 
antiquary  ; Horace  Hone  ; Sir  William  Cham- 
bers; Paul  Sandby;  Athenian  Stuart, and  many 
others;  together  with  an  essay  on  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  Ireland,  and  hints  for  erect- 
ing testimonials. 

A description  and  review  of  his  works,  by  an 
impartial  hand,  would  hare  been  a valuable  ad- 
dition. Some  of  them  possess  great  merit. 


Windsor  Castle. — An  alteration  in  the 
present  arrangements,  by  which  tickets  for 
viewing  the  state  apartments  can  be  obtained 
only  in  town,  is  contemplated.  It  has  not 
worked  well  lor  Windsor. 


ON  THE  SEVEN  ARCHITECTURAL  HAR- 
MONIES OR  PROPORTIONS, 

CONSISTING  OF  MAXIMS  AND  PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR 
REGULATING  THE  SIZE  OF  ROOMS,  DOORS  , AND 
WINDOWS. 

In  the  construction  of  rooms  in  buildings, 
whether  they  are  designed  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  or  merely  to  please  the  eye  by 
their  elegance  and  beauty,  there  are  certain 
rules  and  proportions  to  be  observed,  which, 
being  dependent  on  the  principles  of  natural 
harmony,  cannot  be  violated  without  offending 
the  most  stolid  and  unpractised  eye,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  originally  contemplated  by  the  de- 
sign. 

It  is  not  known  to  us,  whether  or  not  the 
architects  of  modern  times  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  and  proportions  to 
which  we  allude ; but  if  they  are,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  such  knowledge  is  to  them  no 
better  than  a dead  letter,  for  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  one  single  example  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  erections  of  our  times,  in 
which  an  astute  and  judicious  observer  could 
not  detect  some  very  glaring  inconsistency; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  produce 
an  instance,  in  which  the  proportion  of  parts 
has  been  rigorously  adhered  to,  both  externally 
and  internally,  in  the  same  building,  if  indeed 
we  except  one  or  two  very  conspicuous  and 
rare  examples  copied  from  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  hut  which  examples  it 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  particularly 
in  this  place. 

In  music,  nature  has  established  certain 
rules  for  adjusting  the  proportions  of  sounds, 
so  as  to  please  the  ear  by  the  production  of 
harmony.  In  like  manner,  architecture  has 
its  rules  and  maxims  dependent  on  similar 
proportions,  or  at  least  on  such  principles  as 
are  similarly  adapted  for  pleasing  the  eye,  by 
effecting  such  arrangements  as  combine  to 
produce  the  harmony  of  order. 

Beauty  and  proportion  are  inseparable  be- 
tween themselves,  for  wherever  the  one  of  them 
exists  so  must  the  other  ; there  must  conse- 
quently be  some  fixed  and  immutable  laws  by 
which  they  are  produced  in  unison,  and  the 
more  we  violate  those  laws,  the  more  we 
offend  nature,  and  the  farther  do  we  recede 
from  the  attainment  of  real  elegance  and  im- 
posing symmetry.  It  is  therefore  indispen- 
sable in  accurate  practice,  that  just  laws  should 
he  rigorously  adhered  to  ; and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  application  of  those 
laws,  that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  is 
humbly  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  candid 
and  intelligent  architectural  reader. 

There  are  in  music  only  seven  distinct  de- 
grees of  sound  that  are  recognised  by  the 
human  ear;  so  in  architecture,  which  is  more 
immediately  the  subject  of  geometrical  har- 
mony, there  are  only  seven  distinct  proportions 
or  gradations  of  form,  which  by  reason  of 
their  affinity  to  the  notes  in  music  are  ren- 
dered pleasurable  to  the  eye,  and  under  one  or 
other  of  these  proportions  every  species  of 
building  that  has  the  smallest  claim  to  regu- 
larity of  arrangement  or  accuracy  of  principle 
may  be  comprehended. 

Palladio  has  testified  to  the  fact,  although 
he  abstains  from  assigning  a reason,  why  those 
proportions  and  no  other  should  produce  such 
agreeable  sensations  on  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation. He  specifies  seven  distinct  proportions 
or  varieties  of  form  which  he  calls  beautiful, 
but  beyond  this  point  he  does  not  attempt  to 

roceed,  and  accordingly  here  the  analogy 

reaks  off,  leaving  us  to  assume,  that  no  other 
£erms  in  the  series  would  be  found  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  referred 
to  this  particular  subject. 

The  proportions  particularized  by  Palladio, 
are  the  circle,  the  square,  the  diagonal  of  a 
square,  the  square  and  its  third,  the  square  and 
its  half,  the  square  and  two-thirds,  and  the 
square  doubled.  At  this  term  the  series  ter- 
minates, no  other  additional  point  being  as- 
signable, from  which  the  entire  profile  of  a 
building  could  be  distinctly  encompassed  at 
one  view,  without  moving  the  eye  from  its 
original  position. 

These  analogies  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  in  as  far  as  they  have 
a direct  reference  to  plane  figures  of  only  two 
dimensions  ; hut  as  all  buildings  involve  the 
idea  of  three  dimensions,  viz.  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  or  height,  it  becomes  necessary  so 
to  modify  the  foregoing  proportions  as  to  take 


into  account  the  three  linear  dimensions  of  the 
fabric,  and  for  this  purpose,  we  have  only  to 
apply  a similar  mode  of  reasoning;,  and  a 
similar  process  of  variation,  to  the  cube  consi- 
dered as  a basis,  which  Palladio  adopted  “for 
the  square,  since  this  figure  bears  precisely  the 
same  analogy  to  solid  bodies  that  the  square 
does  to  plane  surfaces,  each  of  them  being 
made  the  measuring  unit  of  their  respective 
species  of  magnitude. 

Thus  modified,  the  seven  varieties  of  pro- 
portion which  constitute  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  become — 

No.  1 — 1,  1,  1,  corresponding  to  the  perfect 
cube. 

No.  2 — 1£,  1,  J,  corresponding  to  the  perfect 
cube  and  its  half. 

No.  3 — 2,  1,1,  corresponding  to  the  double  of 
the  perfect  cube. 

No.  4—3,  2,  1,  corresponding  to  six  perfect 
cubes. 

No.  5 — 4,  3,  2,  corresponding  to  twenty-four 
perfect  cubes. 

No.  6 — 5,  4/3,  corresponding  to  sixty  perfect 
cubes. 

No.  7 — 6,  4,  3,  corresponding  to  seventy-two 
perfect  cubes. 

Now,  in  all  these  varieties  of  proportion,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  the  first  term  respects 
the  length  of  a room  or  other  compartment  of 
a building,  whether  considered  internally  or 
externally ; the  second  term  has  reference  to 
the  breadth,  and  the  third  to  the  height,  the 
terms  themselves  merely  indicating  the  pro- 
portion of  the  parts,  the  actual  dimensions 
being  the  same  equimultiples  of  each  variety, 
or  the  arithmetical  harmonies  of  the  respective 
terms.  These  analogies,  therefore,  compre- 
hend the  whole  doctrine  of  Architectural  pro- 
portion ; for,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
building,  the  relation  of  its  parts  will  always 
be  represented  by  the  terms  of  the  analogy 
employed,  according  to  the  value  of  the  base 
or  radical  dimension  of  the  building  given. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  suppose  the  length 
of  a building  to  be  54  feet,  and  the  analogy  of 
construction  to  be  6,  4,  and  3,  corresponding 
to  No.  7 in  the  foregoing  tablet,  then  we  get 
54  for  the  length,  36  for  the  breadth,  and  27 
for  the  height,  the  breadth  and  height  being 
obtained  from  the  given  length  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 

6 : 4 : : 54  : 36,  the  breadth. 

6 : 3 : : 54  : 27,  the  height. 

Or  if  54,  the  given  length,  be  divided  by  6,  the 
corresponding  term  in  the  given  analogy,  the 
quotient  9 will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  the  three  dimensions  ; and  if  each  term  of 
the  radical  proportion  be  multiplied  by  the 
greatest  common  divisor,  the  products  will  be 
the  required  dimensions  of  the  building,  con- 
sidered as  a whole,  or  of  any  specified  com- 
partment thereof ; thus  we  have — 

6x9  = 54,  the  length  of  the  building. 
4x9  = 36,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

3x9  = 27,  the  height  of  ditto. 

And  the  same  process  applies  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rooms,  and  other  subdivisions  of 
the  entire  fabric. 

The  above  is  the  method  of  assigning  the 
dimensions  of  a room  or  building  correspond- 
ing to  a specified  proportion,  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  that  the  same  process  will  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  other  proportion,  whatever 
may  be  the  name  of  the  given  dimension  as- 
sumed as  the  radix  of  calculation,  provided 
that  we  employ  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
specified  analogy  to  determine  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  the  required  dimensions. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  suppose  the  breadth 
of  a room  to  be  28  feet,  and  the  analogy  of 
construction  5,  4,  and  3,  as  in  No.  6 ot  the 
foregoing  tablet;  then  the  length  will  be  35 
feet  and  the  height  2^  ; for  28  divided  by  4 
quotes  7 for  the  greatest  common  divisor,  from 
which  we  get 

5 X 7 = 35,  the  length  of  the  room. 

4x7  = 28,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

3 x 7 = 21,  the  height  of  ditto. 

Again,  suppose  the  height  of  a room  to  be 
18  feet,  and  the  analogy  of  construction  4,  3 
and  2,  as  in  No.  5 of  our  tablet ; then  will  the 
length  be  36  feet  and  the  breadth  2^ ; for  in 
this  ca*e  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  9, 
from  which  we  get 

4x9  = 36,  the  length  of  the  room. 

3 x 9 = 27,  the  breadth  of  ditto. 

2 x 9 = 18,  the  height  of  ditto. 


THE  BU1LDEK. 


It  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  exemplify- 
ing the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  seven  propor- 
tions given  above,  whether  as  applied  to  an 
entire  building,  or  to  some  compartment  of  it, 
to  exhibit  a plan  and  elevation  as  deduced 
from  each  of  them;  this,  however,  would  ex- 
tend the  present  paper  to  too  great  a length, 
and  occupy  too  much  of  the  writer’s  time,  but 
it  would  be  valuable  exercise  to  the  students 
of  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it  would  fix  the 
principles  firmly  in  the  mind,  and  satisfy  them 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  analogies 
adopted,  which  probably  will  not  be  so  readily 
admitted  without  some  kind  of  graphic  illus- 
tration. 


What  we  have  hitherto  done,  has  reference 
only  to  the  proportions  that  ought  to  obtain  in 
the  dimensions  of  rooms,  when  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  general  form  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  proportions  that  ought  to  obtain 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  building  itself  when 
considered  as  an  independent  whole.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire 
what  ought  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings,  to  admit  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  air  and  light  for  the  supply 
of  apartments  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  analogies. 

Since  nature  has  established  certain  rules 
for  giving  to  buildings  the  just  and  proper 
proportions,  so  also  has  theory  established 
rules  and  maxims  for  proportioning  the  quan- 
tity of  light  to  be  admitted,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  space  to  be  illuminated.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  trace  the  steps 
of  investigation  which  have  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  rules  and  maxims  here  alluded  to  ; 
this  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  subject  of 
the  present  communication,  and  claim  the  aid 
of  a higher  calculus  than  would  be  consistent 
with  the  object  we  had  in  view,  when  the  idea 
of  this  discussion  first  presented  itself ; we 
shall,  therefore,  waive  the  investigation,  and 
content  ourselves  with  simply  propounding  the 
practical  rule  by  which  the  quantity  of  opening 
is  to  be  obtained,  for  any  proposed  dimensions 
of  the  space  to  be  illuminated.  The  practical 
rule  for  the  quantity  of  opening  is  as  follows  : 

Multiply  the  three  dimensions  of  length , 
breadth , and  height  together , and  the  square 
root  of  the  solid  thus  produced  will  be  the  super- 
ficial content  of  the  opening  required  for  light. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule, 
we  shall  take  the  first  of  the  preceding  cases, 
where  the  length  is  54  feet,  breadth  36  feet, 
and  height  27  feet ; these  numbers  being  in 
the  proportion  of  6,  4,  and  3,  agreeably  to  No. 
7 of  the  natural  scale. 

The  product  of  the  three  dimensions  is, 
54  x 36  x 27  = 729  x 72  = 52488,  and  the 
square  root  of  this  is  \/ 52488  = 229' 12  square 
feet.  Now,  since  the  length  of  the  room  is  54 
feet,  we  may  suppose  that  it  contains  five  win- 
dows in  the  tier ; therefore,  if  the  above  root 
be  divided  by  5,  we  get  229-12  -i-  5 = 45-824 
square  feet  for  each  window. 

A very  common  and  a very  just  proportion 
for  doors  and  windows  in  the  principal  rooms 
of  large  dwelling-houses  is  that  ot  two  dia- 
meters, or  where  the  height  is  twice  the 
breadth  ; we  have,  therefore,  to  convert  the 
square  45'824  into  a rectangular  parallelogram, 
in  which  the  one  side  shall  be  double  of  the 
other,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  only  to 
divide  the  given  quantity  by  2,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the  breadth  or 
least  dimension  of  the  window,  and  the  double 
of  this  will  accordingly  be  the  height  thereof. 

Thus  we  have  */ 45-824  -s-  2 = ^/22  912 
= 4-786  feet,  the  breadth  of  each  window,  and 
4-786  x 2 = 9-572  feet,  the  corresponding 
height.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more 
examples  for  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  for  the  application  of  the  rule  is  so 
easy,  that  there  can  be  little  danger  of  even 
the  most  superficial  calculator  falling  into 
error.  But  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  depart- 
ment of  the  inquiry,  we  strongly  recommend  a 
graphic  delineation  of  the  room  and  the  win- 
dows, in  order  the  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  rule  itself,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  proportions  employed  in  its  production. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  subject  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  the  proper  dimen- 
sions of  fire-places  and  chimney-flues,  so  us  to 
obtain  a proper  degree  of  heat  and  ventilation, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  space  proposed  to 
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be  ventilated.  This  is  indeed  a very  impor- 
tant branch  of  practical  architecture,  and  has 
of  late  acquired  additional  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  ventilating  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  whole  doctrine,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  a nutshell,  and  the  desired  object  can 
easily  be  effected,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  refined  artifices  which  modern  science  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  rules  which 
nature  supplies  for  workiug  out  her  own  eco- 
nomy are  invariably  general  in  their  principles 
and  simple  in  their  operation  ; and,  if  practical 
men  could  only  be  induced  to  follow  those 
rules,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  operate  to 
retard  the  progress  of  improvement  would  be 
found  to  disappear.  T. 

***  This  theory  was  propounded  and  treated 
at  considerable  length  by  Robert  Morris,  in 
“ Lectures  on  Architecture,  consisting  of  rules 
founded  upon  harmonick  and  arithmetical  pro- 
portions in  Building,”  1736. 


PRESERVATION  AND  METALIZATION  OF 
WOOD. 

A patent  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
preserving  wood  has  been  taken  out  in  France, 
by  Mr.  Banner.  As  in  what  is  called  Payne’s 
process,  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  solutions  of  metallic  oxides,  pro- 
ducing “ by  their  combination  another  insolu- 
ble substance  resulting  from  a double  decom- 
position,” made  to  take  its  place.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a portion  of  the  patentee’s  specifi- 
cation. 

“ 1 . The  chemical  agents  are  composed  by  the 
employment  of  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  5 oz.  3 dwts.  to  1 
quart;  that  is  to  say,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  1,756  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  employment  of  a saturated  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime,  having  a density  to  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  2,344, 
or  27  oz.  7 dwts.  to  1 quart.  I declare  that 
my  improvements  consist  in  the  following 
preparations,  and  I claim  them  as  being  my 
exclusive  property  and  invention  ; namely — 
1,000  lbs.  of  brass  filings  should  be  placed  upon 
a table  or  bench  so  as  to  form  a conical  heap. 

1 moisten  this  mass  or  heap  with  a solution  of 
sal-amoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia),  composed 
of  24  lbs.  of  salt  upon  200  lbs.  of  water,  when 
a certain  chemical  action  commences  to  mani- 
fest itself,  which  is  rendered  visible  by  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali,  and 
aqueous  vapours,  so  as  to  produce  a consider- 
able development  of  heat.  The  whole  of  the 
mass  must  now  be  stirred,  to  expose  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  the  heap  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  This  operation  finished,  it  is  necessary 
to  restore  to  the  mass  a conical  or  pyramidal 
form,  and  to  add  again  a certain  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  sal-amoniac.  The  whole  mass 
then  loses  its  metallic  character  to  take  that  of 
an  earthy  substance  of  a bluish  colour.  Salts 
of  zinc  and  copper  are  now  produced,  and  the 
chemical  decomposition  is  terminated. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  dissolve  this  substance 
in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  20  per  cent,  of  acid  to  80  per 
cent,  of  water.  I inject  with  this  solution  (by 
a process  mentioned)  the  wood  upon  which  I 
operate,  and  I decompose  the  preceding  sub- 
stance by  a muriate  of  barytes,  composed  of 

2 lbs.  of  salt  with  100  lbs.  of  water,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  muriate  of  lime  above  described. 

The  result  of  this  combination  (says  the 
patentee)  produces  a metallic  salt  of  an  in- 
tensely insoluble  quality,  of  an  extreme  tena- 
city, and  of  a great  weight,  which  gives  to  the 
wood  prepared  by  this  process  a character 
eminently  impervious  to  water,  and  which 
makes  it  resist  the  united  attacks  of  animalculse 
and  of  the  most  destructive  vegetable  matter  ; 
while  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  much  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  salts  hitherto  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  wood  when  used  upon  a 
large  scale.” 

Mr.  Banner  gives  the  credit  of  this  inven- 
tion to  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  the  chemist,  in  be- 
half of  whose  family  an  application  was  lately 
made  to  Government.  We  have  seen  a letier 
from  Mr.  Marsh,  wherein,  speaking  ot  the  pro- 
cess patented  by  Mr.  Payne,  he  claims  it  en- 
tirely as  his  own.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this 
statement  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  interesting  themselves  for  Mrs.  Marsh. 


THE  BUILDER. 

SAINT  ANDREW’S,  MARYLEBONE. 

MESSRS.  DAUKES  AND  HAMILTON,  Architects. 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  MARYLEBONE.  I 

The  new  church  for  the  district  of  St.  An- 
drew, Marylebone,  represented  above,  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  Wells-street.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  January,  1845, 
and  the  28th  of  the  present  January  is  the  day 
fi.xed  for  the  consecration. 


The  style  is  early  perpendicular.  The  length 
of  the  church,  inclusive  of  the  chancel,  is  78 
feet,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south  65  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  nave  55  feet.  The  tower 
and  spire,  both  of  stone,  are  together  155 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  is  built  of  Whitby 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Within,  co- 
lumns and  arches  (bearing  a clerestory)  sepa- 


rated the  nave  from  a wide  aisle  on  each  side.* 
The  roofs  are  open,  stained  dark  oak.  The 
pews,  low  and  without  doors,  are  similarly 
stained,  and  varnished.  A stone  pulpit  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  column  next  the  chancel,  on 
the  south  side.  On  this  same  side,  in  the  wall 
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of  the  chancel,  are  two  handsomely  sculptured 
sedilia.  A large,  five-light  window  occupies 
the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  screen 
beneath  it,  with  panels  to  receive  the  “ com- 
| mandments.”  The  chancel  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  with 
the  black  and  red  diamonds  from  the  pot- 
teries. 

There  are  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the 
church,  but  being  kept  behind  the  main  pillars, 
and  carried  on  separate  uprights,  and  stopping 
short  at  some  distance  from  the  east  end,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The 
organ  stands  on  the  floor  under  a window,  at  ( 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  ; and  behind  it 
there  is  a robing-room. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
It  is  octagon,  with  a bowl  of  the  full  size  of 
ancient  fonts.  The  sides  of  the  octagon  con- 
tain the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  ; the 
lamb;  the  symbol  of  the  holy  spirit;  the 
sacred  monogram,  and  a cross. 

Mr.  Myers  was  the  builder,  and  has  earned 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  the  works  are 
executed. 

The  contract  was  undertaken  for  7,000/., 
exclusive  of  extra  foundations,  the  architect’s 
commission,  and  clerk  of  the  works’  salary. 
This  was  for  the  bare  building.  The  orna- 
mental work,  includingthe  oak  reredos.on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  to  separate  it  from  the  aisles, 
sedilia,  carved  chancel  seats,  and  the  font  al- 
ready described,  were  the  special  giftof  friends, 
designed  by  Mr.  Pugin  and  others,  and  will 
cost  between  400/.  and  500/. ; besides  which 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  the  gas  fittings,  the  bell,  the  organ, 
plate,  and  furnishing  the  vestry;  which  will 
probably  amount  to  900/.  more. 

F or  the  last  of  these  items  there  yet  remains 
a sum  of  500/.  to  be  collected.  The  church 
will  accommodate  1,200  persons;  all  the  sit- 
1 tings  will  be  free  of  rent  charge,  but  for  the 
i exclusive  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  it  being  the  wish  of 
I the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mount  Fal- 
i low,  A.M.  that  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
[ parish  should  be  similarly  circumstanced, 
i as  regards  seats  in  their  parish  church,  with 
he  inhabitants  of  a country  parish.  This  is, 


we  believe,  the  first  of  the  new  parish  churches 
in  London  built  on  this  principle.* 

Towards  the  cost  of  erecting  this  building 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  granted 
600/.,  and  The  Incorporated  Society  900/.; 
the  rest  of  the  money  has  been  raised  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Marylebone,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  500/.  still  re- 
quired. 

The  east  window  is  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  to  be  designed  and  executed,  without 
regard  to  expense,  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  award  considerable 
praise  to  Messrs.  Daukes  and  Hamilton,  the 
architects  (now  separated),  for  this  design, 
difficulties  having  been  successfully  met,  and 
indeed  rendered  into  advantages. 

Thus,  in  the  entrance  front,  occurring  as  it 
does  in  a part  of  the  street  not  running  directly 
north  and  south,  in  order  to  place  the  church 
east  and  west,  the  line  of  the  front  does  not 
range  with  the  line  of  the  houses,  but  is  set 
back  at  the  northern  end,  by  which  means 
room  is  obtained  for  the  boldly  projecting 
buttress  against  the  tower,  and  a picturesque 
effect  is  produced.  The  door  in  this  buttress, 
and  the  introduction  of  a stairs’  turret  at  the 
southern  angle  of  the  tower,  greatly  aids  the 
appearance,  t 


New  Acquisition  to  tiie  British 
Museum. — 1 he  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville, lately  deceased,  has  bequeathed  his 
valuable  library  to  the  British  Museum. 

Free-wii.i.  Offering. — Two  stained  win- 
dows have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Fairs,  of 
Hanover-street,  to  All  Saints’,  St;  John’s- 
wood. 


* The  Dean  of  Chichester  was  the  original  projector  of  the 
church,  and  to  his  zeal  and  self-denying  exertions  the  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Andrew’s  are  principally  indebted. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  ground-landlord,  the  Arch- 
deacon Berners,  gave  the  freehold  of  the  site,  valued  at  about 
2,0001.,  and  the  intermediate  interests  in  the  property  were 
purchased  by  grants  from  the  Metropolis  Churches’  Aid 
Fund,  and  the  St.  Marylebone  Local  Fund. 

t Along  the  front  of  the  porch,  formed  between  the  tower 
and  a buttress  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  with  the  south 
aisle,  is  sculptured  “How  dreadful  is  this  place  1 this  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heayen.  (Gen.  xxyiii.)” 


BARGE-BOARD,  OR  VERGE-BOARD, 
FROM  HOUSE  IN  MAIDSTONE. 

The  barge-boards,  or  verge-boards,  fixed  to 
the  gables  of  ancient  houses,  to  hide  and  pro- 
tect the  timbers  of  the  roof,  present  a great 
variety  in  design.  Specimens  as  early  as  the 
14th  century  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  16th 
century.  The  earlier  examples  are  much 
more  elegant  than  the  later.  The  former  are 
usually  moulded,  and  finished  with  care;  while 
in  many  later  specimens,  openings  to  form  the 
design  are  simply  cut  out  of  a board,  with 
the  edges  left  square. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
plain  but  not  inelegant  example,  from  a house 
in  Earl-street,  Maidstone,  said  to  be  of  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

PROJECTING  EAVES. 

Mr.  Hibbkrd  having  built  four  attached 
houses  in  Norfolk-road,  district  of  Marylebone, 
and  formed  “ the  projecting  eaves  or  cornices 
with  wooden  rafters,  and  with  fascias  and  lath 
and  plaster  soffits ;” — information  was  given 
to  the  referees. 

The  referees  directed  Mr.  Hibberd  “ to 
amend  the  same,  and  either  to  cut  off  and  re- 
move the  whole  of  the  said  cornice,  or  to  take 
down  the  whole  of  the  soffit  and  fascia  thereof, 
formed  of  laths  and  plaster,  and  replace  the 
same  with  iron  laths  and  plaster — such  plaster 
being  of  clean  sand  and  grey  stone,  or  blue  lias 
lime,  and  not  less  than  one  and  a quarter  inch 
thick,  including  the  keying;  and  to  fill  in  be- 
tween the  wall  plate  and  the  pole  plate  with 
brickwork,  and  also  to  make  a fire-proof  sepa- 
ration between  the  cornices  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  party  wall, 
and  in  the  line  thereof,  and  extending  at  least 
one  inch  beyond  the  cornice,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  above  the  roof-covering,  and  t wo 
inches  and  a half  at  the  lowest  below  the  soffit .’ 


In  another  case,  Mr.  Duncan  had  built  a 
pair  of  detached  villa  residences,  and  construct- 
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ed  the  eaves  “with  the  projecting  rafters, 
having  the  soffit  and  fascia  stuccoed  with  ce- 
ment on  wood  laths."  Other  pairs  were  to  be 
built,  “each  pair  being  at  least  22  feet  apart 
between  Hank  wall  and  flank  wall,  with  the 
addition  of  side  entrances  on  the  ground  story, 

about  13  or  14  feet  apart;”  and  Mr.  Duncan 
was  prevented  by  his  lease  front  encroachtng 
on  this  space. 

The  award  was  that,  although  the  construe- 
tion  was  not  such  as  can  be  fully  approved 
as  proper  and  sufficient,  “ yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  that  the  said  George  Duncan  had  en- 
deavoured to  conform  to  the  requirements  ot 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  in  this  matter, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  two  pair  of  houses  in 
question  are  to  be  widely  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  all  others,  and  inasmuch  as 
cement  is  a material  to  which  the  official  refe- 
rees  do  not  wholly  object  for  the  purpose  ot 
covering  the  soffits  of  cornices  of  overhanging 
roofs,  we  make  no  further  award  with  respect 
to  the  pair  of  cottages,  the  subject  of  the  said 
requisition,  except  that  the  cornices  in  question 
must  be  separated  in  the  line  of  the  party  wall 
by  a corbel  of  brick  or  Btone,”  as  described  in 
the  preceding  award. 

ROOF  coverings:  asphalted  felt. 
Information  being  laid  against  Mr.  Cameron 
for  covering  the  roof  of  a house  with  asphalted 
felt,  the  referees  determined  “ that  asphalted 
felt  is  not  to  be  deemed  a cement  proper  to  be 
used  as  a covering  for  the  external  parts  of  the 
roof  of  any  building,  and  that  the  roof  of  the 
building  in  question  has  not  been  covered  with 
any  of  the  materials  required  by  the  first-men- 
tioned Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  And  we 
do  hereby  direct  the  said  John  Cameron  forth- 
with to  cover  the  said  roof  with  slates,  tiles, 
metal,  glass,  artificial  stone,  or  cement,  or  to 
take  off-  the  roof  of  the  said  building  so  far  as 
the  same  is  constructed  and  formed  of  timber 
or  other  wood-work.” 

FIRE-PROOF  ACCESSES. 

The  Messrs.  Druce  having  made  certain 
alterations  in  the  Baker-street  Bazaar,  the 
district  surveyor  objected  “ that  the  said  build- 
ing operations  form,  or  are  intended  to  form, 
a way  of  ingress  and  regress  from  Baker-street 
to  the  furniture  department  of  the  said  bazaar, 
which  said  way  is  not  wholly  supported,  con- 
structed, or  intended  to  be  made  and  finished 
fire-proof,  the  said  bazaar  being  a building  of 
the  third  or  public  class  of  building.” 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Druee  and  Co.  that  not  a brick  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  work  in  question  is  a mere 
platform  on  trestles,  and  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  form  an  entrance  to  either  of  the 
buildings  in  question ; and  with  respect  to  a 
previous  award  of  the  referees  mentioned  in 
the  information,  that  the  intention  therein  re- 
ferred to  had  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
the  communication  between  the  bazaar  and 
the  house  being  made  that  the  rooms  of  the 
house  may  be  used  as  pattern  show-rooms  in 
connection  with  the  furniture  department  of 
the  bazaar.  The  referees,  on  attending,  found 
that  the  work  in  question  consisted  “ of  the 
removal  of  the  sashes  from  the  window  of  the 
back  room  on  the  second  or  ground-floor 
story  of  the  house  No.  68,  Baker-street,  and 
of  the  sashes,  or  whatever  else  may  have  occu- 
pied the  sash-frame,  of  the  window  opposite  to 
it  in  the  second  or  ground-floor  story  of  the 
bazaar ; of  the  formation  of  a short  flight  of 
wooden  steps  in  each  of  the  two  buildings,  to 
lead  up  to  the  sills  of  the  sash-frames  ; and  of 
a wooden  platform,  set  as  a gangway  from  the 
window  of  the  bazaar  to  the  window  of  the 
house,  and  extending  over  the  lead-flat-roof  of 
the  kitchen  of  the  house.” 

l'he  award  was  : — “ That,  by  the  removal  of 
the  sashes  or  other  fittings  from  the  opposite 
windows  of  the  bazaar  and  of  the  house,  and 
the  formation  of  steps  and  of  a gangway  to  lead 
to  and  from  the  bazaar  and  the  house,  such 
removal  and  formation  being  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  house  in  connection  with  the  bazaar, 
the  said  house  has  been  altered  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  class  of  buildingto  which  thebazaar 
belongs,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  third  class  ; and  we 
do  hereby  direct,  that  unless  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  as  to  buildings  of  the  third  class  be 
complied  with,  and  especially  the  rule  with 
regard  to  buildings  of  the  third  class  in  part  6 
of  schedule  C of  the  first-mentioned  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act,  the  said  flights  of  steps  and 


the  said  gangway  be  forthwith  removed,  and 
the  sashes  or  other  fittings  to  the  opposite 
windows  restored,  so  that  the  said  house  may 
not  be  used  as  an  entrance  to,  or  otherwisC'm 
connection  with,  the  said  bazaar  or  any  part 
thereof.” 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  AREAS  FOR  MONU- 
MENTS. 

THE  STATUE  AGAIN. 

gIB}_The  affair  of  the  Wellington  statue, 
a9  is  observed  in  the  last  number  of  T he 
Builder,  still  requires  watching.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  committee 
will  relax  one  instant  from  their  exer- 
tions to  retain  possession  of  a site,  gained 
temporarily,  at  least,  after  long  years  ot  obsti- 
nate fight;  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
appropriate  position  now  comes  in  most  op- 
portunely to  their  aid,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
taken  full  advantage  of  by  these  guardians  of 
the  public  taste.  Certainly,  if  once  the  statue 
is  down,  and  provided  with  a suitable  location, 
no  event  could  possibly  have  occurred  the  bet- 
ter to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  said  public 
taste  from  the  aspersions  of  connoisseurs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  apathy,  during  the 
interval  between  the  erection  of  the  bronze 
and  the  wooden  horse,  they  have  no  doubt 
been  guilty;  but  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
demnation and  ridicule  that  it  has  met  with, 
since  the  question  has  been  generally  mooted, 
clearly  shews  that  our  sense  of  artistic  propriety 
is  not  yet  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  question  is,  where  is  this  suitable  loca- 
tion ? Now  we  cannot  find  that  any  one  has 
been  yet  proposed  more  suitable  than  the  space 
between  the  Athemeum  and  the  United  Service 
Club.  This  space  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  a full  view  of  the  statue  from  the 
most  advantageous  distance  and  position 
and  yet  small  enough  to  allow  its  colos- 
sal proportions  to  have  their  due  effect. 
This  is  consistent  both  with  authority  and  rea- 
son. The  ancients  almost  invariably  placed 
their  largest  monuments,  whether  of  architec 
ture  or  sculpture,  in  a confined  space,  so  that 
the  first  point  of  view  was  at  such  a distance 
that  their  grandeur  of  effect  was  proportioned 
to  the  increased  cost  and  labour  of  their  exe- 
cution. This  cost,  if,  as  the  size  of  the  object 
is  increased,  you  increase  without  limit  the 
space  in  which  it  i9  placed,  i9  entirely  thrown 
away.  The  monolithic  column  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  its  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  review- 
ground  ; while  that  of  Trajan,  on  the  con- 
trary, possesses  the  full  value  of  its  dimensions, 
from  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  the 
forum  in  which  it  is  situated.  Still  more  con- 
tracted in  their  dimensions  were  the  receptacles 
of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
greatest  celebrity,  viz.,  the  cells  of  their  tem- 
ples ; and  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  followed,  yet,  as 
shewing  us  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  at 
least  capable  of  imagining  and  executing  works 
which,  mutilated  as  they  now  are,  still  are 
looked  upon  as  the  master-works  of  human 
genius,  must  surely  be  of  some  value. 

The  position  indicated,  too,  is  oneof  the  great- 
est publicity,  and  it  appears  to  call  for  some 
important  object  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  ; in 
addition  to  which,  the  statue  would  group  well 
with  the  column  beyond.  The  advantage  of 
the  union  of  several  objects  of  art  in  one  spot 
has  never  been  sufficiently  thought  of  in  this 
country.  We  have  no  space  in  which  all  the 
greatest  wonders  of  art  are  concentrated,  as  in 
the  Roman  forum — no  reunion  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  and  tempt  him  to  linger,  as  in  a 
costly  museum.  Statues  by  our  best  artists 
are  banished  to  the  remote  and  deserted 
squares,  dropped  down,  one  here,  one  there, 
so  unassuming  in  the  position  they  have  taken 
up  as  hardly  to  attract  a passing  glance  ; 
whereas,  by  collecting  some  of  the  best  of 
them  in  one  or  two  spots,  as  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  or  the  space  before  alluded  to,  our 
character  as  a nation  for  taste  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  works  of  art,  would  be  much  more 
fully  and  deservedly  vindicated  than  it  now  is. 

These  remarks  and  suggestions  would  not 
have  been  made,  did  it  not  appear  that  the 
question  of  site  was  again  in  a state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  there  was  also  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  attention  of  the  public  might  be 
withdrawn,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  sub- 


ject, while  some  danger  of  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult still  remained  — that  the  army  would  be 
disbanded  before  the  enemy  was  completely 
conquered,  and  the  rebel  reduced  to  obedience. 
While  the  statue,  and,  what  is  even  more  des- 
tructive of  the  beauty  of  the  arch’s  proportions, 
its  pedestal,  still  remain,  we  must  remember 
that  the  snake  is  “ scotched,  but  not  killed,” 
and  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  en- 
sure final  triumph.  We  cannot  hold  the  archi- 
tect of  the  arch  altogether  free  from  blame,  for 
the  indifference  with  which  he  regarded 

the  whole  affair;  he  was  very  aptly  and  justly 
satirized  for  his  faint-heartedness  in  taking  no 
public  step  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  work,  in 
Punch's  report  of  the  examination  of  the 
“ competent  persons.”  Until  his  letter  was 
dragged  from  its  concealment  by  a motion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  opinion  was  far 
from  being  generally  known  : had  it  been  so,1 
it  would  have  done  much  in  leading  public 
opinion  and  drawing  earlier  attention  to  the 
subject.*  J»  L. 


WORKS  ON  THE  LANCASTER  AND 
CARLISLE  RAILWAY. 

The  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway  was 
opened  on  the  16th  ultimo,  making  an  exten- 
sion of  seventy  miles  in  the  great  trunk  line 
from  London  to  Glasgow.  The  new  station 
from  which  the  train  started,  is  situated  about 
one  mile  from  the  junction  with  the  Lancaster 
and  Preston  Railway.  It  is  a neat  little  struc- 
ture, built  of  white  freestone,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Tite,  as  are  all  the  different  stations  on 
the  line.  Leaving  the  station,  we  pass  on  to 
the  viaduct  over  the  River  Lune,  which  consists 
of  eleven  arches,  eight  of  which  are  33  feet 
span,  and  three  120  feet  span.  The  eight  33 
feet  arches  are  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
large  arches  are  of  timber.  The  height  of  via- 
duct is  55  feet,  and  it  contains  — of  stone, 
ashlar,  246,383  cubic  feet  ; brickwork, 
1,098  and  two-thirds  cubic  yards;  timber, 
27,300  cubic  feet;  and  ironwork,  63,984  lbs. 

The  tide  rises  twelve  feet  in  the  river  Lune, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  South  River  Pier 
had  to  be  sunk  25  feet  below  low  water.  Leav- 
ing the  Lune,  we  pass  on  to  Hest  Bank,  and 
here  the  line  passes  the  end  of  Morecombe 
Bay.  Here  also  is  the  first  station  from  Lan- 
caster. Passing  on  from  Hest  Bank,  we  next 
reach  Carnforth.  The  gradients  of  this  por- 
tion are  1 in  471,  and  1 in  300.  The  next 
work  of  interest;  is  a handsome  skew  bridge 
over  the  Lancaster  and  Millthorpe  turnpike- 
road,  built  very  obliquely,  being  on  an  angle 
of  30°.  The  arch  contains  nearly  4,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  The  gradient  here  is  1 in  131 
for  about  2£  miles,  which  bring  us  nearly  to 
Holme,  the  third  station  from  Lancaster;  14 
miles  from  Lancaster  the  line  crosses  the  river 
Beetha,  whence  there  is  an  uninterrupted  rise 
of  thirteen  miles,  broken  into  gradients,  vary- 
ing from  1 in  193  to  1 in  105.  At  20  miles 
from  Lancaster  is  the  junction  of  the  Kendal 
and  Windermere  Railway.  rl'he  line  now 
proceeds  upon  very  heavy  embankments  and 
cuttings.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
contains  150,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 
We  now  shortly  cross  the  Sedburgh  turnpike 
road,  over  which  is  an  iron  girder  bridge. 
Then  skirting  the  Benson  Knot,  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  Westmoreland,  the  line  crosses 
the  turnpike  road  from  Kendal  to  Appleby, 
close  to  which  is  a very  heavy  rock  cutting, 
containing  90,000  cubic  yards.  Then  follows 
a large  embankment  in  the  V alley  of  the  Mint, 
in  which  are  12 1,0QP  cubic  yards,  succeeded 
by  a cutting,  from  which  200,000  cubic 
yards  have  been  taken.  At  the  end  of  this 
cutting  the  Appleby  turnpike-road  is  again 
crossed.  25  miles  from  Lancaster  is  Docker 
Gill  viaduct,  consisting  of  six  arches  of  50  feet 
span,  and  75  feet  high  ; the  total  length  of  via- 
duct is  370  feet ; the  width  between  the  pa- 
rapets 25  feet.  It  is  built  of  lime  stone,  and 
contains  7,000  cubic  yards.  Following  the 


* We  continue  to  receive  numerous  letters  on  this  subject. 
Our  correspondent,  “An  Inhabitant  of  May  Fair,”  after 
scolding  the  government  for  permitting  the  statue  still  to 
remain  up,  again  urges  “ that  the  site  most  appropriate  for 
it»  reception  is,  on  thut  portion  of  ground  which  one  may 
designate  ‘no  man’s  land,’  in  St.  James's  park,  at  such  a 
distance  within  it  as  good  tnste  might  appoint,  'acing  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  in  front  of  the  parade  where  the  house- 
hold troops  relieve  guard  every  day  in  the  year.  The  parade 
would  not  be  encroached  on,  there  would  be  some  distance 
from  which  it  might  be  viewed,  and  the  representation  of 
military  honour  and  renown  would  be  constantly  before  the 
soldier’s  eye.” 


viaduct  is  a very  heavy  cutting-  of  hard  mate, 
rial,  called  samel,  containing-  152,000  cubic 
yards.  1 mile  further  is  the  Low  Gill  embank- 
ment, containing-  170,000  cubic  yards,  being 
one  of  the  highest  banks  in  England,  reaching 
neariy  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ravine. 
Next  is  a very  great  piece  of  excavation 
through  blue  rock,  in  extent  about  120,000 
cubic  yards.  Of  this  hard  material  none  of 
the  excavations  for  some  miles  northward  are 
til  together  clear.  We  now  reach  Dillacar 
Hills.  Through  one  of  these  hills  is  a very 
large  cutting,  containing  70,000  cubic  yards  of 
solid  blue  rock.  The  line  is  here  carried  over 
the  Borrow  Water,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Lune,  upon  a neat  viaduct,  68  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  three  arches,  45  feet  span 
each.  We  next  arrive  at  Borrow  Bridge, 
where  the  gradient  begins  of  1 in  75,’ 
for  eight  miles  in  length.  Here  also  is  the 
Borrow  Bridge  cut,  containing  69,500  cubic 
yards  of  hard  blue  rock;  the  Lune  embank- 
ment is  next,  and  contains  75,000  cubic  yards. 
It  rests  on  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  has 
been  diverted  from  its  course.  Thirty-four 
miles  from  Lancaster  is  Birbeck  embank- 
ment, containing  200,000  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work, and  a viaduct  45  feet  in  height,  the 
arches  being  similar  to  those  of  Borrow 
viaduct.  'I  he  line  then  passes  on  to  Shap 
Wells  without  much  difficulty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cutting  through  the  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth  Fells,  containing  about  65,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  and  earth.  A mile  and  a half 
farther  is  Shap  Summit,  which  is  888  feet 
above  the  line  at  Morecombe  Bay,  and  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; rising  60  feet 
overhead  on  each  side,  are  rugged  walls  of 
hard  rock,  presenting  a magnificent  appear- 
ance. This  was  the  most  difficult  piece  of 
work  on  the  line,  and  five  hundred  men  were 
clustered  upon  it  for  many  months.  Upwards 
of  twenty-three  tons  of  gunpowder  were  used 
in  blasting  it.  The  length  of  the  cutting  is 
about  one  mile,  and  the  quantity  of  material 
excavated  350,000  cubic  yards,"  one-half  of 
which  was  rock.  The  formation  of  it  occu- 
pied two  years.  The  line  now  proceeds  along 
the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Shap,  through  a 
heavy  cutting  of  limestone  rock,  descending  on 
a gradient  of  1 in  125,  and  passes  under  a 
skew  bridge  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  line  now 
pursues  its  course  by  Shrimsby;  the  ground  at 
this  point,  being  precipitous,  has  caused  a suc- 
cession of  heavy  works,  viz.,  the  Hackthope 
cutting,  containing  140,000  cubic  yards ; the 
Clifton  embankment,  200,000  cubic  "yards,  and 
the  Lowther  embankment,  270,000  cubicyards. 

At  this  point  (Clifton),  in  the  course  of 
excavation,  a Roman  altar,  in  a high  state 
of  preservation,  and  inscribed  to  Jupiter, 
was  dug  up.  This  relic  of  antiquity  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  George  Mould,  Esq. 
We  now  cross  the  river  Lowther  on  a large 
and  handsome  viaduct,  consisting  of  six 
arches  of  sixty  feet  span.  The  piers  are 
eight  feet  thick  at  the  springing,  and  in- 
crease to  17  feet  6 inches  at  the  base;  its 
total  length  500  feet.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
large  cutting  through  clay,  containing  275,000 
cubic  yards.  A mile  and  a half  from  Low- 
ther the  line  •crosses  on  a viaduct  of  some 
beauty,  consisting  of  five  semi-circular  arches, 

50  feet  span  each.  Its  height  is  70  feet, 
and  its  extreme  length  300  feet.  We  now 
reach  a large  cutting,  containing  180,000 
cubic  yards.  From  Penrith  the  line  runs 
straight  and  level  on  the  west  side  of  the 
turnpike  road.  Crossing  the  road,  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Pettrill,  through  which  it  pursues  an 
almost  direct  course  to  Carlisle:  the  firstincli- 
nation  in  this  valley  is  1 in  184,  making  a fall 
from  Shap  of  500  feet.  We  then  enter  a 
cutting  a mile  and  a half  long,  30  feet  deep, 
containing  250,000  cubic  yards.  Then  com- 
mences another  incline  of  1 in  169  for  2£ 
miles,  which  makes  a fall  from  Shap  575 
leet.  An  average  fall  of  1 in  200,  with  gentle 
curves,  brings  us  to  Wreay,  where  much  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  from  frequent 
slips.  The  Wreay  cutting  is  situate  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village,  a mile  long,  45  feet 
deep,  in  the  deepest  point ; the  quantity  of 
earth  work  amounts  to  410,000  cubic  yards. 

1 he  line  passes  Upperby  on  the  east,  joining 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  at  the 
London  road  station.  From  Upperby  the 
gradient  is  1 in  140;  at  Carlisle  the  level  of 
the  rail  is  36  feet  above  the  rail  at  Morecombe 
Bay,  and  852  feet  below  Shap  summit.  Besides 


THE  BUILDER. 

the  principal  viaducts  mentioned,  the  works 
on  the  line  comprise  fifteen  turnpike  road 
bridges,  sixty-four  public  road  bridges,  eighty- 
six  occupation  bridges,  and  sixty  level  cross- 
ings. 

NEW  WORKS  IN  WOOLWICH. 

The  new  marine  barracks,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  substantial  buildings,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  These  are  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  1,000  men,  and  form  three  sides 
of  a square  in  plan.  Brick  and  stone  dressings 
are  the  materials  of  the  outside  ; iron  girders 
and  brick  arches  separate  the  stories  ; asphalte 
forms  the  floors,  and  the  whole  is  fire-proof. 
Ventilation  is  effected  by  a revolving  fan 
worked  by  weights.  In  front  of  the  main 
building  an  arcade,  two  stories  in  height,  is 
formed  by  square  brick  piers  and  arches,  afford- 
ing spacious  covered  walking  places,  with 
room  for  six  abreast.  Messrs.  Rigby  are  the 
builders,  under  the  government  officers. 

The  number  of  new  barracks  nowin  course 
of  construction,  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
attention.  Those  in  the  Tower  of  London,  at 
Bristol,  at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  have 
already  been  mentioned  by  us.  The  way  in 
which  the  designs  for  these  structures  are  ob- 
tained, and  information  as  to  the  gentlemen 
who  take  the  credit  or  discredit  of  them  (as 
architectural  works),  may  afford  matter  for 
some  remarks  on  another  occasion. 

Very  extensive  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  the  lower  part  of  Woolwich,  where 
many  houses  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a spa- 
cious new  street  formed. 

The  new  church  (designed  by  Mr.  F. 
howler),  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  but 
is  not  yet  opened ; an  objection  which  the 
official  referees  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
make,  has  caused  the  delay.  The  tower  is  left 
incomplete  till  fresh  funds  are  provided. 

In  the  old  church,  a stained  glass  window 
by  Mr.  G.  Hoadley,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Corbould,  has  been  recently  put  up.  It  illus- 
trates the  line,  “ and  he  bearing  his  cross, 
'vent  forth.”  The  figure  of  our  Saviour  is  seven 
feet  high,  and  is  painted  in  the  modern  style, 
to  accord  with  the  character  of  the  church. 
The  border  around  the  window  is  formed  of 
the  passion  flower,  and  a conventional  scroll 
entwined ; and  in  our  opinion,  somewhat 
militates  against  the  general  effect. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Mr.  Pugin 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  very  ill),  is  pro- 
bably already  known  to  our  readers  ; as  well 
as  Mr.  Donaldson’s  “ Scotch  Church,”  which 
closely  adjoins  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 


A “ Law  Reformer,”  a correspondent  of  the 
Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ liability  of 
committee-men,”  while  adverting  to  the  fact 
that  without  joint-stock  companies  we  should 
have  had  neither  canals  nor  railroads,  gas- 
light nor  supply  of  water,  life  insurances  nor 
joint-stock  banks,  splendid  club-houses  nor 
any,  indeed,  of  those  magnificent  results  of 
joint-stock  contributions  which  make  England 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world;  with  great 
good  sense  and  ability  points  to  and  deplores 
the  clear  and  inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  whereby  the  present  state  of  the  law,  by 
rendering  even  non-acting  committee-men  or 
non-acting  directors  subject,  by  the  acts  of 
partners  or  agents,  to  liabilities,  in  any  case 
whatever,  to  any  unknown  amount,  and  even  to 
the  utter  ru:n  of  themselves  and  families,  not 
only  discourages  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  unions  of  fixed,  limited  means,  in  which 
men  of  capital  might  risk  a definite  sum  of 
money  and  nothing  more;  but,  by  means  of 
such  discouragement,  inevitably  tends  to  throw 
existing  establishments  out  of  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  prudent  capitalists  altogether, 
into  the  exclusive  management  of  either  knaves 
with  nothing  to  lose,  or  fools,  with  immense 
risk  of  losing  all  that  they  possess.  The 
sooner  such  a state  of  the  law  as  this  is  put  an 
end  to,  of  course,  he  thinks,  the  better  ; and 
surely  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  these  ridicu- 
lous impediments  to  the  employment  of  capital 
at  home.  We  have  all  a little  to  risk.  Why 
should  we  not  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves 
how  much  we  will  risk  ? Creditors  of  com- 
panies can  always  be  safe,  for  they  never  need 
trust,  and  it  is  much  better  they  should  not : 


for  companies  requiring  such  aid  must  be 
bubble  companies,  which  would  thus  at  once 
be  burst.  “To  encourage  the  employment  of 
capital  is  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
and  the  artisan.” — The  labour  for  railways 
already  sanctioned,  but  not  formed,  according 
to  calculations  announced  on  Wednesday  week 
by  Mr.  Houldsworth,  chairman  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  line,  will  require  the  em- 
ployment of  500,000  men  for  ten  years,  sup- 
posing that  this  number  can  be  "withdrawn 
from  the  general  labour  market  of  the  country  . 
It  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  withdrawn. 
The  maximum  cost  of  the  railways  now  in 
course  of  formation,  or  for  which  Acts  have 
been  got,  in  Great  Britain,  he  estimated  at 
200,000,000/.,  of  which  160,000,000/.  will  have 
to  be  expended  on  those  in  England ; and  of 
this  160,000,000/.  the  sum  of  120,000,000/. 

will  be  spent  for  labour. The  Somerset 

Gazette  assures  us  that  a new  engine  of  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  lately  “ did  ” the  express  train 
business  on  the  London  and  North  Western, 
between  Birmingham  and  Wolverton,  60* 
miles,  in  64  minutes,  including  stoppages — 
upwards  of  a mile  a minute,  in  fact.  The  gra- 
dients are  an  ascending  plane  of  some  length 
at  starting,  and  then  ascending  and  descending 
gradients  of  16  feet  in  the  mile  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance.  The  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Company,  it  is  said,  are  determined  to 
sustain  this  speed,  and  so  come  up  to  the 
Great  Western  standard. Fears  are  rea- 

sonably entertained  that  the  cutting  of  the  tun- 
nel on  the  railway  from  Ipswich  to  Wood- 
bridge,  which  penetrates  through  the  hills 
north  of  the  town,  may  injure  or  withdraw 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  town. The  Cam- 

bridge station  is  likely  to  be  another  of  those 
“largest  ones  in  England”  which  are  getting 
rather  rife  of  late.  The  arcade  is  to  be  410  feet 

long. -The  Stour  Valley  Extension  branch 

line  from  Bury  to  Lavenham,  for  which  the 
plans  are  deposited,  would  pass  over  a viaduct 
370  yards  long,  west  of  Sicklesmere  toll-gate, 
cross  the  Ipswich  road,  and  proceed  along  the 
vine  fields  to  Eastgate-street,  crossing  it  by  an 
arch  of  45  feet  span  and  20  feet  in  height,  to- 
wards the  Ipswich  and  Bury  line.  It  will  be 

stoutly  opposed,  however,  by  landowners. 

1 he  Cheltenham  General  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary has  been  purchased  by  the  Cheltenham 
and  Oxford,  at  cost  price,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  works,  on  condition  that  they  provide 
an  extended  building  on  an  improved  site. 
The  Grammar  School,  too,  it  appears  from 
the  deposited  plans,  will  be  required,  and 
another,  and  probably  also  extended  building, 
erected  in  its  place. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A proposal  to  preserve  and  restore  the  old 
Grammar  School  at  Ipswich,  the  last  relic  of 
its  ancient  and  numerous  monastic  institutions, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  corporation,  many  of 
whom,  strange  to  say,  are  nevertheless  mem- 
bers of  the  Archaeological  Association.  This 
interesting  relic  was  originally  the  refectory  of 
the  Dominican  friars,  and  very  ornamental  in 
character,  and  is  still  in  comparatively  good 
general  preservation,  with  its  black  oak  roof 
defaced  with  many  a coat  of  whitewashcertainly, 
but  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  many  traces  of  its 

ancient  ornamental  painting. A memorial, 

or  sea-mark,  in  honour  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  subscriptions  now  aim  unt  to 

upwards  of  600/. The  repair  and  re  pewing 

of  Trowbridge  church,  Wilts,  is  talked  of. 

Government  is  about  to  be  applied  to  for 

permission  to  erect  a custom-house  at  Birken- 
head, to  be  forthwith  commenced. Two 

extensive  rice-mills  are  in  course  of  erection 
at  Liverpool,  where  rice  is  being  ground  at  a 
great  rate,  day  and  night,  in  eight  other  like 
establishments,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop.  A thriving  trade  is  at 
present  done  here  in  the  importation  of  paving- 
stones  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  council 
have  organized  a regular  sanatory  staff,  under 
the  new  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  to- 
morrow (1st  January,  1847).  The  provisions 
of  this  new  leaf  which  is  to  be  turned  along 
with  the  in-coming  year,  seem  to  be  no 
less  beneficial  and  excellent  than  strin- 
gent and  peremptory.  The  smoke  from  fur- 
naces, steam-engines,  bakeries,  &c.,  from  every 
steamer  plying  on  the  Mersey,  every  steamer 


entering  coastwise  into  the  Mersey,  must  be 
“used  up,"  under  heavy  penalties,  though 
probably  even  the  pecuniary  profit  to  the  con- 
sumers themselves  will  at  least  equal  the 
forfeit  in  amount— a somewhat  odd  and  un- 
usual ground  of  compulsion  this,  as  futurity 
will  doubtless  think,  independently  altogether 
of  the  still  more  precious  and  substantial 
benefits  derivable  from  a clear  atmosphere, 

clean-swept  lung-flues,  and  vigorous  lungs,  com 

suming  their  own  pure  pabulum  Vila:  instead 
of  smoke.  Many  other  nuisances  and  evils 
are  to  be  simultaneously  remedied.  Mid- 
dens” are  to  be  kept  under,  mendicants  lodg- 
ing-houses licensed,  and  their  occupants 
restricted  in  number,  cellars  limited  in  extent, 
or  rather  extended  in  limit,  and  other  means 
enforced  to  open  the  way  to  a more  vigorous 
and  healthy  generation  of  fellow  men.  i lie 
bakers  appear  to  have  been  amongstthe  brsUo 
bestir  themselves  in  this  new  movement,  albeit 
one  of  salutary  compulsion,  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  chaffer-ovens,  patent  smoke-consumers, 
and  the  like,  discussed,  and  with  a will,  too,  to 
the  work. The  penny-a-mile  omnibus  sys- 
tem is  to  be  started  in  'Manchester. Con- 

tracts for  the  particular  branches  of  work  con- 
nected with  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
pew  Town-hall  at  Doncaster  were  to  be  adver- 
tized in  course  of  the  present  week.  The 
plans  and  specifications  are  said  to  be  complete 
The  Old  Angel  is  almost  wholly  demolished 

A lower  has  been  added  by  subscription 

to  Maryport  church,  and  by  similar  means  a 
large  and  commodious  sunday-school  is  to  be 
founded  in  March  next,  in  connection  with  this 
church. Explosive  cotton,  or  tow,  and  saw- 

dust, have  been  used  in  the  north,  of  late,  for 
blasting  whinstone  rocks,  it  is  said,  of  the  most 
solid  description,  and,  as  the  Edinburgh  IE sekly 
Express  has  it,  “ with  splendid  effect a bore 
inches  in  diameter  and  3 feet  in  length 
charged  with  9 oz.  of  tow,  in  the  usual  place 
of  3 lbs.  of  the  old  material,  gunpowder, 
blasting  to  the  extent  of  10  tons,  ami  indeed  a 
charge  of  11  oz.  of  tow  and  cotton  mixed  blow- 
ing up,  or  bringing  down,  no  less  than  15  tons 
— — New  joint-stock  markets  are  in  the  way 
of  being  got  up  in  the  north,  at  Elgin, 


THE  BUILDER- 

JiCU)  130060. 

The  Railway  Shareholder's  Manual ; °r  ?rac- 
tical  Guide  to  all  the  Railways  in  the  IV arid. 
By  Henry  Tuck.  8th  Edition.  Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

When  a book  has  passed  through  eight  di- 
tions,  recommendation  would  seem  unneces- 
sary: the  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  that 
it  contains  matter  valuable  or  interesting  to  the 
public.  The  present  edition  of  the  manual 
las  been  carefully  revised,  and  contains  much 
additional  information,  together  with  statis- 
tics never  before  given  to  the  public.  I he 
writer  has  a hard  “ fling  at  Cato  and 
the  Times,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  all 
obligations  incurred  on  account  of  railways 
will  be  met  without  in  any  degree  affecting  the 
money  market.  The  preface  states  that  out  ot 
561  bills  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
• the  last  session,  271  only  have  received  the 
yal  assent.  “ Of  these  24  were  for  amalga- 
mations and  purchase,  7 for  new  stations  and 
enlargements,  131  for  branches  to  be  con- 
structed by  old  companies,  and  10 J for  new 
lines  by  new  companies,  the  whole  requiring  a 
capital  of  about  100,000,000/.  The  total  length 
of  these  lines  is  upwards  of  4,700  miles  (60  of 
which  is  tunnelling)  and  will  require  55,000 
acres  of  land  for  their  site.” 


OToiTcgponDciue* 


BVRRY’S  PICTURES  AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

A member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
considers  himself  improperly  alluded  to  in 
a letter  on  this  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  our  journal,  has 
taken  pains  to  shew  us  that,  so  tar  from 
being  a “ disappointed  contractor  for  the 
decoration  of  the  hall,”  he  could  not  conve- 
niently have  undertaken  any  of  the  work  there, 
if  it  bad  been  offered  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
no  motive  for  the  charge  he  has  made,  in 
respect  of  the  injury  done  to  the  pictures,  but 
dt-sire  to  preserve  for  the  society  what  every 
one  must  consider  their  sheet-anchor. 

It  appears  to  us  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
we  said  a fortnight  ago,  that  all  proper  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
these  works.  The  Council  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Society,  to  shew  that  they  duly 
regard  their  trust’  The  production  of  the 
report  of  the  eminent  artists  who  are  said  to 
have  examined  the  pictures,  would  probably 
set  the  matter  at  rest. 


TO  PREVENT  INJURY  TO  BRICKWORK 
BY  FROST. 

Sib, — Having  been  engaged  in  erecting 
brickwork  at  factories  and  places  of  business 
where  the  work  was  required  to  he  done  re- 
gardless of  the  weather,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  best  mode  to  prevent  the  frost 
affecting  the  mortar.  I have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  the  last  eight  years  with  com- 
plete success  ; and  as  this  winter  is  likely  to  be 
severe,  1 think  it  may  be  useful  to  make  it 
more  generally  known  through  your  valuable 
publication.  To  the  proportion  of  six  bushels 
of  river  sand  mix  one  pound  of  common  salt; 
instead  of  screening  the  sand  wash  it,  and  let 
it  he  well  saturated  with  water.  Then  take 
the  usual  proportion  of  greystone  lime,  which 
must  be  ground,  and  make  it  up  the  same  as 
concrete  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  mor- 
tar should  be  used  while  warm,  and  if  conve- 
nient the  .brickwork  should  be  covered  up  for 
one  night. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Staraford-hill.  John  Workman. 


HIGHBURY  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Though  your  columns  have,  from  time 
to  time,  teemed  with  letters  and  articles  expos- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  present  system  of  compe- 
tition, the  evil  is  not  yet  checked,  as  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  will  plainly  shew. 

A committee  was  lately  formed  at  Highbury, 
in  the  parish  ot  Islington,  with  the  view  of 
erecting,  if  possible,  a church  suited  to  that 
hamlet.  Amongstthe  several  wealthy  families 
residing  there,  many  are  dissenters,  and  con- 
sequently subscriptions  for  an  episcopal  church 
would  necessarily  be  limited  ; but  as  the  inha- 
bitants had  greatly  assisted  in  defraying  the 
expense  of  building  the  other  district  churches, 
it  was  confidently  expected  the  parish  at  large 
would,  in  return,  enable  them  to  raise  a sum 
of  4,000/.  Accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  to  seven  or  eight  architects  to  send  in 
designs,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  of  which  was, 
on  no  account,  to  exceed  the  sum  above- 
mentioned. 

After  a time,  the  committee  distributed 
amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  work  a circular, 
headed  by  a smart  vignette,  exhibiting  indeed 
an  elegant  structure,  which  an  episcopalian 
would  rejoice  in  seeing  erected.  The  engrav- 
ing to  which  I allude  is  taken  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Allom,  whose  intended  structure,  if  it 
can  be  carried  out  in  every  particular  at  the 
sum  proposed,  will  entitle  him  to  the  warmest 
thanks,  not  of  the  committee  only,  but  of  the 
whole  body  of  architects,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
learn  from  him  how  to  build  with  little  money. 
The  remark  of  an  eminent  architect,  on  seeing 
the  vignette,  was  this — “The  sum  named,  in- 
stead of  being  printed  4,800/.,  should  have  been 
8,400/.,  as  being  nearer  the  mark.”  Of  course, 
the  unsuccessful  competitors,  whose  abilities 
and  taste  had  been  strictly  limited  to  preparing 
designs  for  a church  that  could  actually  be 
built  for  the  sum  proposed,  are  not  a little  sur- 
prised and  mortified,  to  find  a plan  accepted 
which  must  necessarily  involve  an  expense  ot 
at  least  double  the  amount  prescribed. — I am, 
Sir,  &c., 

AN  ENEMY  TO  UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

Dec.  28,  1846. 


Discovery  of  Roman  Manuscripts. — 
The  excavators  on  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
in  the  wild  and  solitary  passes  of  the  Avon 
valley,  near  Beattock,  have  just  turned  up,  in 
this  strange  deposit,  a small  stone  trough  care- 
fully placed  on  a flat  block,  and  enclosing  a 
bronze  case  with  “a  precious  manuscript” 


rolled  up  in  it,  30  feet  in  length  by  2 feet  in 
breadth,  with  the  title  of  “ Historia  Romie,” 
in  large  distinct  characters  at  the  head.  The 
perhaps  too  sanguine  anticipation  is,  that  here 
we  have  one  of  the  long  lost  and  sought  for 
books  of  Livy  ; though  it  is  more  likely,  we 
should  think,  that  the  care  displayed  in  its 
preservation  was  of  a paternal  order,  hence  not 
Livy’s,  unless  he  had  been  a sojourner,  in  his 
day,  at  Beattock. 


Architectural  Nomenclature. — Sir, 

The  Ecclcsiologist  for  November  last  con- 
tains a critique  on  the  “ Architectural  Notices 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton. No.  3,”  in  which  the  following  sen- 
tence will  be  found: — “ We  really  lament  that 
the  letter-press  is  deformed  by  the  use  of  the 
absurd  terms,  ‘ early  English,’  * decorated,’ 
Sic.,  particularly  as  Mr.  Poole  has  adopted  the 
improved  nomenclature  of  Professor  Willis  for 
details.”  I think  it  would  be  a gratification  to 
some  junior  ecclesiologists  to  know  why  “ first,” 

“ middle,”  and  “ third  pointed,”  are  so  much 
preferable  to  the  terms  above  mentioned.  I 
shall  not  offer  any  arguments  in  favour  ot  the 
old  system  beyond  this,  that  I believe  that 
“ first  pointed”  conveys  nothing,  expresses  no- 
thing, that  is  not  conveyed,  and  equally  well 
expressed,  by  “ early  English  ;”  and,  with  refe- 
rence to  “ perpendicular,”  it  appears  to  me 
far  superior  to  “ third  pointed,”  as  it  expresses 
the  peculiarity  of  the  style. — Amateur. 

Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  current  newspapers  for  ten- 
ders for  the  construction  ot  nineteen  miles  of 
the  Mai  ton  £and  Driffield  Railway,  with  a 
tunnel,  bridges,  stations,  &c. ; tor  the  erection 
of  an  extensive  cotton-mill,  near  Mansfield  ; 
for  materials  for  metropolitan  roads,  and  for 
making  roads  at  Aigburth  on  the  Mersey,  and 
cutting  and  masonry  work  in  altering  and  im- 
proving roads  near  Glasgow ; for  the  con- 
struction of  a wooden  wharf  at  the  latter  place, 
promptly  ; for  20,000  flue  bricks  to  be  shipped 
to  Banffshire;  for  water  cranes,  turn-tables, 
switchings,  &c.  for  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  ; for  cast-iron  work  for  the  city  of 
London  Sewers  Commissioners  ; for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rugby  and  Leamington  Rail- 
way, and  of  various  branches  connected  with 
other  lines ; and  for  wideuing  the  Leicester 
and  Swannington  branch,  &c. 

The  Sanatory  Act  at  Croydon. — The 
proprietor  of  a piece  of  land  with  an  open 
drain  or  cesspool,  into  which  all  th<?  filth  and 
impurities  of  the  higher  ground  accumulates, 
was  summoned,  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  police- 
court,  where  evidence  was  called  to  the  effect 
that  fever  prevailed  around  it,  that  noxious 
effluvia  issued  from  it,  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  health, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  covered  in.  The 
magistrate  declared,  that  he  should  have  or- 
dered this  at  once  to  be  done,  but  as  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Bridge,  had  met  the  case  very 
fairly,  in  not  only  proposing  to  aid  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance,  but  in  having  previously 
endeavoured,  though  hitherto  unavailingly,  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  parish  authori- 
ties, who  were  as  much  responsible  as  himself, 
in  such  a case,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  lie 
over  for  a fortnight,  in  order  that  some  ami- 
cable arrangement  might  be  come  to. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland.— On  the  3rd 
of  October  last,  26,193  persons  were  employed 
on  the  relief  works  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  the  number  had  increased 
to  273,023  persons '.—able-bodied  men— the 
individual  representatives  of  at  least  a million 
of  people— all  dependant  on  the  Government, 
not  only  for  present  but  for  future  support- 
all  irresistibly  attracted,  and  still  followed  by 
more  and  more,  from  their  only  permanent 
source  of  support,  the  agricultural  labour  of 
the  land,  by  the  surety  of  money  wages,  in  the 
place  of  that  land-truck  remuneration  which 
the  failure  of  the  potato-crop,  and  the  preju- 
dice, and  other  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the 
substitution  of  new  and  even  superior  produce, 
has,  in  the  meantime,  rendered  altogether 
valueless,  in  their  possession.  Government 
have  recently  issued  fresh  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  turning  the  labour  into 
its  former  channel. 

The  Pavements  of  Paris. — From  offi- 
cial returns  lately  published,  on  the  paving  and 
aintenance  of  the  pavements  of  Paris,  it  ap- 


pears that  the  paved  surface  of  the  streets  of 
that  capital  is  3,321 ,000  square  yards,  of  which 
the  state  maintains  1,083,090  square  yards, 
and  the  corporation  of  Paris  2,238,000  yards. 
The  charge  of  keeping  up  this  pavement  is 
fixed  at  53,000/. 

Competition. — The  Scarborough  parish 
church  restoration  plans  will  be  received  till 
1st  March,  1847. 
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CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 


Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
jvod  from  Nonvav  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  tlicir  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 

' 1 n hv  ront.imiftl  freoVi  (m-ivnlo  *1...:.. 


r Caen 

Stock  will  be  'kept  up  by  continual  fresh  airfvoirfrom1  thee, 
quarries  at  Allcmangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
' be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 


particulars  may  ....  

wark-square,  Borough,  London. 

Ordere  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  W atemian  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf.  ... 


CAM  U EL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

■'-7  teetsand othere,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  tho  cheapest  possible  rate, 
V10  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  otber  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

- •HUILOEKS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  out  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared. ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  m the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

.THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tifiil  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


"OATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

Trrilim'  Col?ured  and  Painted  Glass,  wholesale 
vv,llC  lu1'  SAP??®  and  HOUGHTON'S,  Window  Glass 
°f  thC  PriceS 


T . PAINTED  GLASS.  ' 

11E  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

HOUSE  fipirn!lMI’A1,NTED,  °l‘ASS  ^ the  WINDOWS  of  the 
i « o iPi  ready  to  prepare  Designs  adapted  to 
every  style  of  Leolesiastical  or  Domestic  Architecture,  and  to  e— 
cute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the  shortest  possible  period. 
BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  43,  George-street,  Edinburgli. 


pORl  LAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

■ ■■  ln  situations,  requires  ilo  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 

draulic. and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  public  arc  thereby  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank-street, 
Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl-street,  Black- 
frinrs;  Unices  AVharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell's  AVliarf,  Paddington  ; and 
Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge ; at  Seel-street,  Liverpool ; and 
Salmon  and  Co.’s  Dublin. 


| | ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

■ WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
bmlders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
l „™rfSrf  ml§  v ’ ,reP?y  H10  C08t  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blinil ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feathc? 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London. 


TTOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  resneetfullv 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
KrttKamiaCtor,eS'  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms fo? dq£ 
ing  timber,  &c„  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
w'bim’ti8  "aVe  ,JeCn  he,a*fd  upou  .this,  Tlan,  and  the  partiiw  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
wTilinguess  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  lni- 
bouer  — - *■—  — 


tion,  also  thi 
proved  wrought-i 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 

I insbury- square.  — AV  ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  -loo 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Muuld- 
mgs  in  any  quantity.-N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


T^EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

, . forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
hl  thp ^i%Hl?r^’^ciiforJpaint\.or  finishe?  >>>  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  ndditiun  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

,,  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
rccla  nn<1  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  Progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Mr—'* — * t •• 

MiUbank-  ' 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT 

AUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

V-/  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
neim'ih-  fn°ijf?Uedm|  Ans  '^valuable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
SdvM  ^hlTM^KTT°v-ah^l?I?S»TmCription'  & ami  S.  pledge  them- 
S CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
llj manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
!l;.i,  .A.-  free  from  chemical  agency  upou  any  substance 

with  which  it  may  come. in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  nr. 
{I0JI  longest  acids.  Tlie.v  feel  it  a dutv  to  direct  otter 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  harduess  of  stone. 

“■  u niike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

:l-  ,l,ta,  Ir,ay  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 

marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  drv  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  ail  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Air.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Orosveuor  estate,  &c. 

f "!  C'0  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 


vermin. 

'r  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses, 


s lightness, 


. , ° ‘uc-iawi  nureuouses,  Jis  ugnu 

auranility,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  . 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  he  given  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
1 1 aster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers.  188,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  tor  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


SHEET  and  CROWN  GLASS  for  IIOR- 

TICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  at  the  most  moderate  prices, 
may  he  obtained  m any  quantity,  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  at 
OLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON'S  AVholesale  and  Retail  Glass 
AVareliou.se,  83.  High  Holborm 


c 


GLASS  SHADES  for  the  Preservation  of 

Clocks,  Alabaster  Ornaments,  AVnx  Flowers,  A-c.  Ac  — 
CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON  having,  since  the  repeal  of  the  dutv 
on  glass,  reduced  their  prices  of  glass  shades  by  nearly  one-half, 
they  are  now  so  extremely  moderate  in  price  os  to  be  rendered 
available  for  the  protection  of  all  articles  which  may  be  injured  hv 
orposure. 

AVholesale  and  Retail  Glass  Shade-warehouse,  89,  High  Holborn. 
COLOURED  AND  PAINTED  CLASS  FOR  AVINDOAVS. 

LAUDET  and  HOUGHTON  have  always 

- on  hand  the  largest  variety  of  Colours  which  can  be  obtained 
...  Gloss,  and  which  they  now  sell  at  such  greatly  reduced  prices  as 
to  make  it  available  in  many  cases  from  which  it  has  been  hither- 
to excluded  on  account  of  its  expense.  Painted  Glass  in  Conts  of 
Arms,  Scriptural,  and  other  Devices,  Matted,  Embossed,  and  Ma- 
chine Etched  Glass  at  extremely  moderate  prices  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  89,  High  Holborn. 

DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  AVINDOAV  GLASS. 

CH  A R LES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

and  tile  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  perfoot.run  ; 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.—],  King- 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


HE 


ENDRY  and  GLOVER,  Iron  Founders, 

iv.iTi  be?i°  info™  their  customers  that  they  have  removed  their 
S^T>R?T i/vT  \ §«*rt  tbul t0  CHARLES-STREET  and 
{A , J,  -DANE,  whore  they  have  adopted  every  improvement 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punc- 
/ hey  hav|  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of 
patterns  for  every  description  of  Castings. 


--to- _ - jiier, whioli  requires  no  brickwork, inayh'c 

DorsctS^lXUet  Prem!ae8-iENJAMIN  FOAVLEIlV 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

TEREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re- 

V . spect fully  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
,or  rchtingthcir  mansions,  to  the  most  extensive  and 
kSm  !r°h  DRIaVING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 
S2Ra22v3a?h  c°m|,me  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
great  heat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  manufactured 
description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
French,  and  Elizabethan ; also  fenders  and  fire-irons  en  suite! 

RSTna  . Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 
and  Cold  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  in  furnish- 
lng  ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices,  improved  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus for  warming  buildings,  conservatories,  Ae.-Manufaetory  and 
in  1815  ’ Kl“8  Wiffiam-strect,  London-bridge.  Established 


KITCHEN  RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac. 

¥ JONES,  STOVE  MANUFACTURER 

• " • (formerly  of  Castle-street,  Long-acre),  hogs  to  inform  his 
fnends  Umt  he  hw  REMOVED  to  his  old-established  AVarchouse, 
& CHARLES-STREET,  LONG-ACRE,  and  continues  to  supply 
Stoves  and  every  description  of  Smith's  AVork  at  prices  lower  than 
anv  house  m the  trade. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3id.  per  inch. 

Register  do.,  7Jd. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  boilers  :— 

2 ft.  8 in.  2 ft  .10  in.  3 ft.  3 ft.  2 in.  3 ft.  4 in. 


3:1s. 


!»s. 


Self-aotnig  Ranges,  with  ovens,  back  boilers,  winding  cheeks,  Ac 
3 ft.  3 ft.  2 m.  3 ft.  4 in.  3 ft,  6 in.  3 ft.  8 in.  3 ft.  lu  in.  4 ft.  ' 
63s.  6d.  64s.  65s.  Ofis.  6<L  68s.  70a  74g. 

NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVE, 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac. 


'pHE  PATENT  having;  expired,  the  present  Proprietors 

are  enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO  CHARGED. 
Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 
THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  ho  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS, 

a be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apartments 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
AVATER-CLOSETS. 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  AVARE, 

Price  7s.  Od.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
arc  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 


at  3s. 

N.  B Manufacturers  of  RAIN-WATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


•IA^S,  BARKEK,!SASU  WAKEK  ami  JOINER  tn  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobakl’s-road 

W . Bcdford-row,  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building,  toil...  «>,t.ini„...i  : . 


!volo  . 


0 4‘ 


SASHES  PRI3IED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
___  London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

"O UILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROAVN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  show-cases.  &e.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
Loudon  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  AY  HITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  TN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cut. 
Pumps,  AVater-elosets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

ilass,°l£1 

Leicester-square.  London. 


w 


/TNDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot  :— 
by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 


Crates  averaging  50  inches 

oee  18  table  each  40s. 

ce  18  47 

Fourths  18  65 

Thirds  18  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass.  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet  boxes, 
about  lit  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality.  Sheet  Glass,  about  16  to  18 
oz.,  in  too  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot ; this  is  a most  superior  article, 
nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

AVater-elosets.  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sasli-glazing 

4id.  per  foot.— Address  ir,f"r  ‘ ° '*TT  T r»T/-.m/x»>  wj..i 

street- without,  London. 


Ditto  

Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic 0 5J 

■it  Shop  Front  o 8j 

M Greeu-bousc,  or  Skylights  . . 0 l 

3 Ditto  o 4i 

French  Casements.  Sash-doors. Fan  lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot. 

Inch  8.  d. 

1J  Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  0 9 

11  Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 0 10 

2 Ovolo  sashes  and  frames 0 11 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 1 o 

2 1 a-ub’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 1 n§ 

Coth'o  Frames  and  Sashes.  Mullion  Win- 
dows, Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sashes. 


SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch.  a d. 

H Square  Sliding  Shutters o 6j 

11  Ditto,  moulded  one  side o 71 

lj  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back o sj 

It  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  A 
moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  >0  8 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt J 

11  Shutters  and  hack  flaps,  moulded  I „ 
front  and  head,  and  butt  back. . j 0 a 

DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  a d. 

Dwarf  square  o r.i 

Ditto,  motdded  front  0 “J 

Four  panel  square 0 7 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 8 

0 8 


Moulded  one  side  

Ditto,  both  sides 

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back 
Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Mouldings.  &c  ; and  all  kinds  of  Joiners’  Work 
TO  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  a d 

14  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto o 11 

U Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back  . l o 

14  Six  panel  square n ■■ 

14  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

14  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides 

2 Four  panel  square 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  

2 Ditto,  bend,  flush,  and  square 

2 Ditto.^  ditto,  ditto,  nud  moulded  1 

2 Six  panel  square ! oil 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side l yj 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides l 2 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  ....  l i 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square l 2 

Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
design. 

in  Wainscot  or  Mahogany. 


o 10} 


5 ‘3 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pyrimout  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  sido 

of  the  J urn. 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  ST  AN GATE,  Surrey  side  of  Wcstininstcr-bridgc,  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

_ . following  usefiil  purposes 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 
Carriage  Driv 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


The  attention  of  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 

Tho  arrangements  of  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 
with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  excoutcd,  be  made  direct 
to  this  Company ; and  as  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Eugiuecrs,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERTIFI- 
CATE from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Compauy  since  its  establishment  in  183S,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  a 
spurious  one.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Staugate,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


\\ 


WANTED,  a few  powerful  Travelling; 

J ’ . . * l _ A 6 8 r CSS.  giving 


stationer,  Ireland-n 


HYDE  PARK.  . , 

WANTED,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
Of  Hyile  Peril,  , Plot  of  Oreond.me^mijjelout  W 

feet. — Apply,  bv  httee,  » H.  J-,  »t  Me  omeo 

Builder,"  Vork-street.  Covent-garrtcn. 


■ fcRPMKFS  Wanted  bv  the  Union  Plate 

^^wi^^ssasWssaBS 

dloepltnL  .-gv|tl,EyT1iKS 

rno  BK  DISPOSED  OF,  a short  distance 


OR  SALE,— Several  Cast-iron  Tanks,  ca- 

Street,  C5ty.  ~ __ — — - 

“ WKIOH-BRIDOE  FOR  CART  AND  WAGGON  LOADS 

mo  BE  SOLD  a BARGAIN,  a Capital 

X MACHINE,  made  by  Bramah  and  Co.,  of  J’™1*0®’  ^ J]’e0hf 
4.  Palace  New-road,  Lambeth.  — 


on  HISTORY, 

TIIE  CABINE  1 HEHBCHEL, 

BY  EMINENT  W 'w^f^^£Eu  : KIOMAS^MOWftEj  Mid  national  cducation.”-Standard. 

“ One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  has  ever  teepee  to  COMPRISES. 

•»  Kciphtley's  Outlines  of  History  .. 

IS  Lardnt-Gs  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 
:i4.  Gardner's  Treatise  on  Geometry.. 

"i  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics  .-•••.•  , — , i;-V.''nr;.  a wiu  lHs.  s'.  Larimer’s  Treatise  on  Heat 

4.  Cooley’S  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  J )Ss  ;j(;  Gardner's  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pncuma- 

5 Crowed  History  of  France. , voi  tbs. 

s ]>c  SiamoiKiis  I all  of  Roman  i-.mpin... 

j)„uov. in's  Treatise  on  Chemistry  

10  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  ••••  — , 

11  Dunham's  Hi-lory  of  Spam  and  l ' 

Dunham’s  History  of  Denmark.  .Sweden. 

13  Duntiani's  History  of  Poland 
14.  Dunham's  History  of  the  (.emir 

lo.  Dunham's  History  of  Europe  _ 


eden.  and  Noi 


c Empire. . 


a vote  12s. 

. 1 voL  6s. 
, . a v.iU  12s. 
. c vols.  30a. 


mote  18s. 
vote.  ’.Ms. 


IRONMONGERY  BUSINESS. 

A GENUINE  CONCERN  in  the  Ironmon- 

eery.  Smith,  and  Bell-hanging.  Bmin^  to  be  disposed  of, 

with  established  connexion  and  good  jobbing  trade.  App  y 

KERSLAKE,  21,  Tottcnham-court-roaa,  J-onuon. 


a Rss&'ssa^SaKSii. 

20.  Forster's  7 

2L  Forster.  'Mackintosh,  and  Courtenay' 
British  Statesmen , " 

22-  c-w*  :: 


a vote.  12s. 

'of*  the* Statesmen  of  the  Common-  go,, 


. I voL 


E 


AND  WAKEH0U8EMEN. 


XTBN0IwrWAR¥HWsES'TO  BE 


■ ’ w,  Holbom. 


rpo  be  LET,  Business  Premises  in  White- 

X chapel,  at  a moderate  rent,  consisting  of  a good  DweUiug 
House,  large  Yard,  good  Stabling,  Warehouses,  and  Sheds,  nil 
substantially  built,  and  tit  for  a Manufactory. -Address,  b.  B„ 
202,  Upper  Thames-street 


TO  DAIRYMEN,  OOWKEEPERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rXlO  BE  LET  on  LEASE, -for  Twenty-one 

1.  Years,  excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,,  with  residence 
attached,  eligibly  situate.  4,  Albion-place.  in  the  high  road.  Ho  lo- 
way,  near  the  Chanel  of  Ease.  Rent  £70  per  aunum.—^irther 
particular^  may  be  nad  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  -o, 
Old  Jewry  ; mid  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises 


TO  BRICK  MAKERS.  CONTRACTORS,  *c. 

BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a Seven  Acre  field 

of  superior  brick  earth  at  Bell  Green,  Sydenham,  about  an 
equal  mile  from  the  Forest  Hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  tnc 

i 'roydon  Hailway,  arid  close  upon  the  intended  New  Branch  from 
Lewisham  to  Bromley.— To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  DALE,  Bell  Green, 
l>v  letter,  to  G.  M„  Mr.  Pigott,  3,  Charles-strect,  Groavenor-square. 


rjy  c 


To  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  nn  BUILDING  LEASES, 

JL  for  ninety-six  years',  several  very'  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quecn's-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  nil 
parts  westward  to  the  ucw  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pro- 
mises.   


Natural  Philosophy a vote  12s. 

27.  History  of  Rome..  , voL  (i4 

§ ISSSfSiS^::  $$  r 

31  KaUTond  Gardner's  Treatise  on  Mechanics 1 voL  6a 

, I)..i«1ied  Catalogue  of  the  Contents  may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Booksellers. 

. . The  Puldishere  wUl  K obliged  hv>ul«crihera  cornu eting  their  Sets  without  del. 
London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  I.ONOMANS  , 


1 voL  6s. 

a?  Gardner  and  Walker's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2 vote.  12a 
is  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  BcU's  History  of  Eng- 

land  * lo  v ois.  ws. 

33  Montgoniervand  Shelley's  l.ucsot  Italian. Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  isa 

4<».  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  

41  Nicolas's  (Sir  11.1  Chronology  of  History  — 

42  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 

4.1  Powell'S  History  Ilf  Natural  Philosophy...... 

.1  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  bilk 
•r.  Porter's  Porcelain  and  Glass  

46.  Roscoe’s  Lives  of  British  Lawyers 

47.  Sentfs  History  of  Scotland  
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and  JOHN  TAYLOR. 


OAK  ELM  ASH,  and  other  Timber  Trees,  standing  upon  the 
“fliw  ”'c£  ilXt  M*.  » ytoarntm,  eonvemently 


for  IVutir-iarringe,  . , , 

MR  JURY,  on  the  Lands,  in  Marsh-lane, 

know  Urn  ytmmufm  to 

hay  i-’th  January.  1847,  at  Eleven  o clock  precisely . at  out  seven 


of  the  river  Lei  To  he  viewed  one  week  previc 
the  respective  parcels  of  land  ns  dcscnhed  iu  the  Catali 
be  had  * 


s,  of  W.  T.  WADE,  Esq..  Solicit. 


Messrs  WADE  au<f  PENNINGTON,  Solicitors.  Serjeant s-Iim, 
Fleet-street ■ Mr.  JURY.  Auctioneer.  20,  Kings- Arms-yard.  Cole- 
t . street  - the  Chequers  Inn,  Walthamstow ; Roe  Buck,  at 
. wioin  H„rt  Romford:  Black  Boy,  Chclmsfon 


io. 

TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  VauxhnUBridges,  directly  opposite 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  the  above 
Trades,  having  -excellent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— * or, par- 
ticulars, apply  to  W.  G.  WARDBE,  Staugate  Sawing  andtPIafung 


Aculars.  apply  ...  

Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
• WITH  REGENT’S  PARK.  - 

BUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

most  desirable  and  saluhrioitesituation  !' commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevate djvithin  n'fewfect.of  the  summit'of  the 
Mdnumeiitj  witlothe  licht  aupiXiai-lics  oflany  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,-  arid  greatdSfi’acilitifei  oS.-icccsatoSU  tlih*fashionuhle 
resorts  and- promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City’.— For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas,  Avenue-road,  Rcgent's-park. 


r|^0  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS,  who  wish 

B-  to  DISPOSE  of  their  PROPERTY  ouicklyand  to  advantage, 
the  system  we  pursue  is  admirably  adapted  to  earn-  out  their  views. 
Property  is  surveyed  by  us,  published  in  our  MONTHLY  RE- 
GISTEttrl which  lias  a most  extensive  circulation)* and  when  ne- 
cessary advertised,  and  otherwise  made  known,  without  any  charge 
until  sold,  and  then  all  the  various  expenses  are  included  in  oiir 
trifling  commission.  The  same  .applies  to  property,  intended  for 
public  auction.— BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneers  and 
Land  Agents,  23,  BucUershury. 


OLD  KENT  llOAD-CAPITAL  PUEMISES.-The  South  Lon- 
U don  Steam  Sawing  au.l  Planing  Mills.  A very  excellent  property 
for  this  or  any  other  extensive  manufacturing  business  requiring 
spacious  premises  and  desirable  building  ground. 

1MTESSRS.  COCKERELL  and  HOARD 

IfX  have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Gar- 

ravwavs,  Comlrill,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  20th  January,  all  that 
capital  and  well-built  premises,  the  South  London  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  well  situate  for  business  in  Swan-street,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Scar  the  termmus  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Dover  Railway  , 
comprising  an  extensive  timber-yard,  substantial  hnck-huilt  engine 
and  boiler-house,  with  a twenty-five  horse  capital  steam-engine  ; 
large  brick-built  mill;  two  saw  frames  and  saws  ; two  circular 
benches  nn.l  saws;  superior  planing  machine ; smithy,  counting- 
house,  and  other  outbuildings.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Kale,  and  particulars  had  on. the  premises  ; Bricklayers  Arms, 
Old  Kent  Road  ; of  Messrs.  DREW,  Solicitors,  Bermondse.y-strwt ; 
of  tlic  Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street 
COCKERELL,  47,  Blackmau-street,  Borough. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WW.  RAWLINS, Bangui-  Wharf,  King’s 

• Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
form builders  and  others,  that  ho  continues  to  supply  grey  stone , 
and  chalk  lime,  blue  lias  lime,  Roman  cement,  plaster  of  Pam, 
plasterers’  hair.  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  nil  kinds  of  building  materials,  tins  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paving 
slabs,  sinks,  &c.,  Thames  ballast,  and  sand  delivered  per  Darge,  in 
tlic  river  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent’s  Canal.  ________ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  H.  G.  and  F..  ROSH  ER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 

have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street, 
Bauksidc,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Urey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bricks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  au;l  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  KOSHER  have  also  LuneWhM-fe  at 
Limchousc,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin, 
King8land-road.  . _ . „ ' 

***  Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


M 


; and  of  Mr. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847.  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 

taining  nearly  1 1.000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
b'lilfling,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  aud  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journals  10,  1-  lu dyer-street, 
Whitehall  ; Whale,  High  Ilolboni ; Sen 
Paternoster-row ; and 
Covcnt-garden. 


K! 


WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  i-iorne* 

have  received  iustnictions  from  the  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on' 
THURSDAY,  Jan.  7th,  the  Materials  of  Ten  Houses.  being  Nos.  1 
to  lo,  Dukcs-court,  Little  Dean-street,  Westminster;  to  be  taken 
down  and  cleared  away  by  the  purchasers.  May  he  v iewed  oue-day*- 
prior  to  the  sale , and  catalogues  had,  upon  application  to  Mr.*H* 
11.  A HR  A HA. 31.  Westminster  Improvement  Office,  1,  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary, mi  the  Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal -Exchange, 
dr  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


To  Architects,  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  and  all  concerned  i 

Arts  connected  with  Building,  Patrons,  professors,  and  Students. 
This  day  is  published,  in  large  4to,  No.  1,  Price  One  Shilling,  with 
three  Plates,  and  Text, 

ROME,  in  its  Ancient  Grandeur,  displayed 

in  a series  of  Engravings  presenting  tlic  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  the  Imperial  City,  delineated  and  accurately  measured  on 
the  spot  by  M.  Antoine  Dcsgodctz,  Architect  Royal  and  Professor 
oGArhhiteetiire.  Paris.  With  copious  Notes,  Architectural.  Clns- 
’sical,  aud  Historical  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
~ lor.  j 

SifenwooD,  Gilbebt,  and  Piper,  23,  Paternoster  Row. 


BERMONDSEY. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  and  TIGERS  are  di- 
rected bv  the  Assignees  of  WOOD  and  SON,  Bankrupts,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, on'TlIUKSDA  Y;  January  21st. 
at  lwMvc  for  One  o'clock,  in  two  lots,  Tweitey-orie  LEASEHOLD 
MESSUAGES,  viz..— Lot  1.  Four  well  built' residences,  Nos.  8,  9,  io, 
and  it,  Pagc'8-walk,  Bennondsey,  let  nt  rentals  amountiag  to  net 
£B5  per  annum.  Lot  2 Seventeen  brick-built  tenemeuts-iu  Webb- 
street,  Bermondsey  New-road,  producing  a rental  of  £153  per 
annum,  after  deducting  grouud,rent  To  be  viewed.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  to  he  had  of  Messrs.  PEACE  and  JONES, 
Solicitors,  Tooley-strcet ; J NO.  VAIZEY,  Esq.,  No.  2,  South- 
square.  Gray  s-inn ; G.  J.  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  official'assignee,  Colc- 
idaeb^ld^ie'wry 6 ^Iart  an<^  J'-uctil'iicer's  Offices,  3,  Frederick’s-' 


„ P PEE  HOLD  ESTATE,  BERMONDSEY. 

EbSIvtj.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  have  re- 

, w.,,  ceived  iastnirtions  from  the  Assignees  of  WOOD  and  SON 
to  SELLby  AUCTION,  at  the  Mqrt,  on  THURSDAY,  January 

FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  form ing° th earner1  of1  Wlfow'-walk 
ami  Cnmscott-strcct,  Bermondsey  ; having  a valuable  frontage  for 
building  purposes,  comprising  those  -extensive  builders'  premises 
terse  yard,  sheds,  and  dwcUing-hoqse,.in  the  occupation  of  the 
■Bankrupts,  of  which  immediate  possession  will  be  given  : two  well- 
built  residences  aud  part  carcase  of  another  house  adjoining  togc- 
'her  of  the  estimated  value  of  £150  per  annum.  To  be  viewed. — 
f urtlwr -particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale,  to  be  had  of  .'le-srs 
'EA.CE.  _and  JUNES,  Solicitarg,.  Tooley-strcet;  of  JOHN 
\ AI/.l-A.l-.-q  2,  sonth-snuarc,  GraySfinn;  of  (4.  J.  GRAHAM, 
L^q.,  Official  Assignee,  Colcman-strcct ; at  the  Mart;  aud  Auc- 
tioneer s Offices,  a,|F rcierick’s-place,  Old  J ewry. 


ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

RICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers*  Wprl; : with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measuring,  a” 
nn  AT) struct  cf  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Constr 
tion  of  Buildings;  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Cnlculatn 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  ny 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings, 
numerous  Woodcuts.  ‘ Koval  ttvo..  price  8s.,  neatly  bound 

London  : published  by  T.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  -,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  WORKING  MAN  MAINTAINED  IN  HIS  TRUE 
POSITION  BY  THE 

National  friendly  society. 

TRUSTEES. 

Luke  J.  Hansard,  Esq.,  Southampton-strect,  Bloomsbury. 

Henry  C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Duke-Btrect,  Bloomsbury. 

Edward  Lomax,  Esq.,  C.  E„  Lcunard  Villa,  St.  Johns  Wood. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  liis  wife  or  children,  by  paying  is.  7a. 
monthly.  . . 

Or,  £10.  a year  when  ho  is  55,  ns  a provision 
1 8a.  monthly. 

Or.  £loo.  when  he  — — , — --- . 

ies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly.  . ... 

Or,  10s.  6<L  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  vvitli 
the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  by  paying  Is.  !dd.  monthly. 
Thirty-  Medical  Attendants  arc  appointed  for  the  Metropolis. 
Also, ‘Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages.  , ,,  , , ,, 

Prospectuses, -giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom. : 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 
% ' Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 


n old  age,  by  paying 
r all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  he 


GlLOBE  INSURANCE.— Pall  Mall  ami 

3 * Corahill,  London. 

EDWARD  GOLDSMID,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  TITE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Dcputy-Choirmnn. 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Established  1803,  for  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  and  Annuities, 
and  the  Purchase  of  Reversions  and  Life  Contingencies. 

CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION  STERLING. 

The  whole  paid  up  aud  invested,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 

amount  of  premiums  received.  , . , 

Insurances  may  be  effected  on  Single  Lives,  on  Joint  Lives,  and 
on  the  contingency  of  one  life  surviving  another.  _ ... 

Persons  deriving  Life  Incomes  from  Church  Preferment,  Public 
Offices,  and  any  other  Civil  or  Military  Employment,  may,  by  ap- 
propriating a part  of  their  income  to  provide  the  annual  1 ayment, 
alleviate  the  distress  which  their  death  would  otherwise  occasion 
to  their  family  or  friends.  , - 

Bates  and  Conditions  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  or  other  inhu- 
mation, may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  in  London,  aud  of  the  t 
pany's  Agents  ir  *'>» 


Dc 


OUGLAS  JERROLD’S  WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER.  Enlargement  of  one-third  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament.  In  order  to  give  ampler  space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  Week,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament— The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences — Law  and  Police  Reports — Public  Meetings — 
Foreign  Intelligence— Literature— Correspondence— ns  well  as  for 
Original  and  various  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  has  de- 
termined to  enlarge  the  Paper  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the 
Stamp  Law,  and  to  Add  One-thinl,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-two  Pages,  or  Ninety-six  Columns, 
rendering  it  equal  to  the  Fullest  and  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  News  of  the  Week,  and  still  retaining  the 
large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor, 
and  his  Eminent  Literary  Colleagues.  Price  (as  heretofore)  Six- 
pence. Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
tailed Prospectuses  can  be  had. 


Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  aud  Diagrams 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By  CHARLES 
BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“This  is  a truly  useful  book;  in  the  second  part  of  it  we  have- 
good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and  other  sur- 
veying.-9 * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tliis  work 
will  lie  a complete  guide  m the  hands  of  the  student.’’— The 
Builder. 

“On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  information, 
which  subject  has  hitherto  bcetf' strangely  neglected.” — Dublin 
Evening  Packet 

“ From  the  very  explicit  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they  are  founded 
nH  «nnn6  uroctical  knowledge.  His- 
. . surveying  generally,  is  of, 
(traction  to  the  young  practitioner,  and,  with- 
out so  entering  into  abstruse  formula:  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions ns  to  make  the  work  puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required 
to  render  it,  not  only  a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excel-' 
lent  work  of  reference.”— Mining  Journal 

London  : Joun  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall.. 


:mv  o the  Country. 

Five  Policies,  due  at  Christmas,  must  he  paid  c 
9th  of  Jonuaiy.  T3^"^«as®SSS„ 


r hefor 


the 


London. 


JOHN  CHARLES  DENHAM,  Secretary. 


Instituted  1820.— under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Present  Patrons,— the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Dcumau, 

&c.  &c.  Ac. 

INSURANCES  of  £10  to  £200,  nn  CHIL- 

DREN,  Y'OUTH,  aud  others,  maybe  secured  by  easy  con- 
tributions, payable  Monthly  or  Quarterly,  at  the  Office,  51,  Thread- 
needle-street  , , - . . „ 

Examples.— The  monthly  payment  of  2i 
be  paid  when  a child,  i 
°f2— The  monthly  payment  of  3s.  Od.  will  secure  £50  to  he  paid 
when  a child,  now  under  ibyears  old,.becomes  21  years  of  age. 

3 -The  monthly  paj-TneuP of  3s.  7d.  will  secure  £50  to  be  paid 
when  a young  person,*  now  -under-22  years  old,  becomes  40  years 

0t Other  ages,  and  higher  or  lower  sums,  in  same  proportion. 
Should  the  child  or  youth- die  before  the  given  age,  all  the  money 
paid  in  will  he  returned.  Aud  the  Insurers  can,  at  any  time, 
borrow  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their  Insurance,  on  the  security 
of  Policy,  without  any  other  expense  than  Interest  for  the  amount 

atANNUITIESr  Immediate  or  Deferred ; from  £10.  to  £40.  per 

annum' may  also  bo  Insured.  . rr„i.i.,u 

Proper  forms  for  filling  up,  together  with  Prospectus,  and  Tables 
of  Payments,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  51,  Threadncedle-strcct, 
London ; or  of  aiiy  of  the  Agents. 


London-  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  & H.  Cox.  Brothers,  74  & 75  Great  Queen-street, 
Lmcoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-m-tho-Fields,  m 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of  “ Tn  ?Blii.uEh,”  2.  \ ork-street,  Covent-Garden,  m 
the  Parish  of-Saint'PniU,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  January  2, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  in  Town,  a Young  Man  who 

thoroughly  understands  the  Plumbing.  Painting,  and 
'Glazing  (especially  the  Plumbing).  Address  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to 
A.  B„  No.  19,  Castle-street,  Southwark. 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office, aCLERK 

who  is  fully  capable  of  keeping  accounts.  He  must  he 
quick  at  figures  and  drawing,  and  write  a good  hand.  — Address  to 
B.  M.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covcnt-garden. 


ANTED,  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland- 

road,  Johu-strcet,  Oxford-street,  Premises,  or  site  for 
Building,  comprising  a space  of  Thirty-five  Squares  at  least  Letters, 
with  particulars,  to  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  D.  M.,  at  Battam 
and  Craske,  Oxford-street 


w 


w 


w 


the  country.  Constant  Employment  will,  be  given.— Apply  h; 
letter  only,  stating  wages,  addressed  to  W.  K„  Post-office,  1,  Gilling 
ham -street,  Vauxhall-bridgc-road,  Pimlico. 

ANTED  a SITUATION  as  TIME- 

. . CLERK  by  a Young  Man  who  lias  served  his  time  to  a 
Joiner  ; he  would  be  found  useful  to  a contractor  or  speculating 
builder,  having  had  some. experience  in  measuring,  getting  out 
working  and  detail  drawings.  Salary,  24s.  — Please  to  address 
A.  C.,  Mr.  Harriss,  News  Agent,  7,  Blaokfriars-road. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Person,  a Situation 

as  Foreman  to  a Carpenter  and  J oiner,  having  filled  a 
similar  situation.  References  can  be  given,  if  required.  The 
Advertiser  has  no  objection  to  the  Country,  and  will  make  himself 
generally  usefuL— Address  (if  by  letter  post-paid),  to  J.  T.,  41- 
Frcderick-street,  Hampstead-road,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
npiIE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  Engagement 
■ i CLERK,  or  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
gemont  Highly  rcspect- 
— AddresB,  A.  B.,  No.  147, 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STRONG  Healthy  Youth  of  Sixteen,  who 

has  learnt  enough  of  the  business  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  to 
have  acquired  a tolerable  notion  of  Cutting,  Planing,  Mortising, 
Ac.,  wishes  to  give  his  labour  and  a moderate  premium  for  an  In- 
door Situation  for  a year  or  two,  in  Town  or  Country.— Address, 
A.  B.,  Mr.  Lees,  Grocer,  Dorset-place,  Clapham-road,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PARTNERSHIP. — An  Architect  of  repute, 

having  a long-established  and  steady  practice,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a gentlemen,  as  a Partner,  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  entire  management  of  the  office.  No  one  need  apply  that 
cannot  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  references  as  to  character, 
gentlemanlike  bearing,  and  professional  ability.  An  eligible  party 
would  be  treated  with  on  advantageous  terms.— Apply  by  letter,  to 
Z.  R.  X-,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

¥N  the  Office  of  an  Architect,  where  an 

r extensive  practice  is  conducted  in  all  its  branches,  a Vacancy 
foi  a Pupil  will  occur  ill  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The 
advantage  of  residing  with  the  family  can  be  afforded  in  a country 
House,  situated  a few  minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  where  lie  will 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home.— For  particulars,  apply,  if  by  letter, 
addressed,  A.  B.,  20,  Bcrnard-strcet,  Southampton. 

MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDERESS, 

9,  JUDD-STREET,  Bruns  wick-square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
Needlework  mid  Tapestry ; also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  new  and  approved  designs,  Coats  of  Arms,  Crests.  Ac.  Sc., 
in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  first 
houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


CONTRACTS. 

SEWERS  OF  WESTMINSTER  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Court  of  Sewers  will  be  ready  on  FRIDAY,  the  15th 
January  jnstjuit,  llt  Two  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  sealed 
TEN  DERS  for  the  supply  (during  the  next  Six  Months),  of  Bricks, 
Thames  Sand,  Blue  Lins  Lime,  arid  Roman  Cement,  nil  of  the  best 
quality.— Forms  of  Tender.  4c.,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Court  House,  No.  1,  Grcck-street.  Sono-square. 

7th  Jan.  1847.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

ANTED  an  active  and  experienced 

FOREM  AN,  who  is  capable  of  Superintending  works  in 
itry.  Constant  Employment  will,  he  given.— Apply  by 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

W.  RAWLINS,  Bangor  Wharf,  King’s 

Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
form builders  and  others,  that  he  continues  to  supply  grey  stone, 
md  chalk  lime,  blue  lias  lime,  Roman  cement,  plaster  of  Paris, 
plasterers’  hair,  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  this  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paring 
slabs,  sinks,  4c.,  Thames  ballast,  and  sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
-• — uy  part  0f  Regent’S  Canal 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  H.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close.  Southwark, 
removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland -street, 


M 


Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Limehouse,  Millbank-strcet,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin, 
Kingsland-road. 

Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 

PLASTER  STONE.— To  Plaster  of  Paris 

Manufacturers,  Builders  who  manufacture  their  own.  Figure 
Makers,  Casters,  and  others.  A ship  of  best  White  and  Grey 
Stone.  TO  BE  SOLD  on  arrival  (expected  daily),  at  Ward's  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bankside,  London.  A cargo  of  excellent  Pan  Tiles 
must  be  immediately  sold  at  less  than  cost  price,  to  pay  freight  and 
wharfage. 

IM  R E B R I OKS. — ST O U R B R I D G E ( R u f- 

ford's  and  others)  best  made  BRICKS,  at  WARD'S.  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bankside,  Loudon,  to  be  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  un- 
shipping, lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  Sc,  An  immense  stock  ot 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  consi- 
derably advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
nnd  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
besides  tho  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  without 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Price 


Sewers'  Office.  Guildhall,  Dec.  19, 1846. 
TO  IRONFOUNDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 

of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof.  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  January  next,  at  TEN  o’olock  in  the 
forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  Cast-iron  Work, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  31st  December,  1846,  agreeably 
to  particulars  as  detailed  in  a specification  which  may  be  seen  at 
this  office.  Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract,  and  no  tender  will  Ik1  received  after  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  day  of  treaty.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 

accept  the  lowest  tender. JOS.  DAW.  Principal  Clerk. 

TO  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  ROAD  CONTRACTORS', 
AND  UTIIEBS. 

^TRIE  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas- 

-t  light  Company,  are  open  to  receive  Tenders  for  purchase  of 
the  Tar  generated  at  their  Works  in  Birmingham  nnd  West  Brom- 
wich. fur  a term  to  commence  from  the  20th  day  of  February  next. 
— Letters  of  Tender  to  he  addressed  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the 
18th  instant,— By  order  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  GREGORY,  Clerk  to  tho  Company. 
Gas  Office,  Old  Square,  January  6th,  1 847. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Trustees  of  Mr.  David  Varehell’s  charity  arc  desirous 
of  receiving  TENDERS  for  taking  down  and  removing  the  re- 
mains of  the  house  at  ttie  North  West  corner  of  lligh-street, 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Trougliton.  and  for  erecting  on  the 
site  thereof,  a house  according  to  a plan  and  specification  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  PECK,  New-road,  Gravesend,  on 
and  after  Monday  the  11th  instant  The  person  whose  tender  is 
accepted,  is  to  have  the  old  materials,  with  liberty  to  use  in  the 
new  erection  such  of  them  as  the  tradesman’s  surveyor  may  think 
fit  and  approve  of  for  that  purpose.  The  Trustees  are  not  to  he 
obliged  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.  Tenders,  under  seal,  to  be  left 
at  my  office  by  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  February,  on 
which  day  the  Trustees  will  assemble  at  the  Town  Hall,  Gravesend, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  inspect  and  determine  on  such 
tenders.— By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

Gravesend,  January  6th,  1847.  CHARLES  PEARSON,  Clerk. 
TO  PLASTERERS. 

T IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

1 used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 


METROPOLITANS  BUTT/DTNGSJIAf'T.— NOTIOE'TODCAN-gJ 
DIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSIIIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 6,  Adelplii-tcrrace, 
4th  January.  1847. 

TVTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that 

-L  vl  the  Examiners  appointed  hv  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act  will  hold  their  next  Examination  of 
Persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  for  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  Jauuary, 

Persons  desirous  to  he  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  the 
25th  instaut ; and  their  applications  must  he  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose  : copies  of  which,  and  any 
other  information  on  the  subject,  mnv  he  had  at  this  Office,  or  at 
Mr.  WEA  LB’S.  Architectural  Bookseller.  59,  High  llolhom. 

Subsequent  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of  April, 
J ulv,  and  October,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  8YMONDS. 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

rflHE  HIGH  PRESSURE  STEAM  EN- 

JL  GINE.  INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  Oprmnn  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo„  with  Encrav- 
v published,  price  7s.  6d.— JOHN  WEALE,  69,  High. 


Holbom. 


Published  this  dt>’\  12mo.  price  2s.  cloth, 

ALGEBRA  made  EASY.  Chiefly  intended 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  T.  TATE.  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  National  Society's  Training  CoUcgc,  Battersea. 

' By  the  same  Author, 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY. 12mo.  2s. 

TREATISE  on  the  First  Principles  of  ARITHMETIC.  i«. 
London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  ]8 17,  price  4s.. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act — To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal,”  Jo.  Fludyer-strect, 
Whitehall  : Weals,  High  llolhom  : Simimun.  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patemoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covcnt-garden. 

BRANDON’S  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE.— The  Subscribers  to  this  Work  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that  the  remaining  numbers  are  unavoidably 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  wood-cuts  and  other  illus- 
trations that  the  authors  are  preparing,  in  order  to  render  the  pub- 
lication ns  perfect  as  possible.  The  concluding  numbers  29  and  30, 
with  the  letter-press,  null  appear  early  in  March,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  work  will  he  published  complete  in  Two  Volumes. 

Douglas  jerrold’s  weekly 

NEWSPAPER.  Enlargement  of  one-third  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  In  order  to  give  ampler  space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  Week,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament— The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences— I, aw  and  Police  Reports— Public  Meetings— 
Foreign  Intelligence— Literature— Correspondence— as  well  as  for 
Original  and  various  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  has  de- 
termined to  enlarge  the  Paper  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  hy  tho 
Stamp  Law.  and  to  Add  One-third,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-two  Pages,  or  Ninety-six  Columns, 
rendering  it  equal  to  the  Fullest  nnd  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  ex- 
tent nnd  variety  of  its  News  of  the  Week,  and  still  retaining  the 
large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  hy  the  Editor, 
and  his  Eminent  Literary  Colleagues.  Price  (ns  heretofore)  Six- 
pence. Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
railed Prospectuses  can  be  had. 

Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and  Diagrams 

THE  PRINCIPLES’ and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By  CHARLES 
BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“This  is  a truly  useful  book;  in  the  second  part  of  it  we  have 
good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and  other  sur- 
4 4 * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  work 
a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the  student.” — The 

Builder. 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  information, 
which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neglected.”— Dublin 
Evening  Packet  . ..... 

“ From  the  very  explicit  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they  are  founded 
' theoretical  data  and  sound  practical  knowledge  His 
practice  on  field-work  nnd  engineering  surveying  generally,  is  of 
ff self  a volume  of  instruction  to  the  young  practitioner,  nnd,  wit h- 
lt  so  entering  into  abstruse  formula;  and  mathematical  calcula- 
ons  as  to  make  the  work  puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required 
„u  render  it,  not  only  a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excel- 
lent work  of  reference."— Mining  Journal. 

London : John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Moll 


Decorative  art  society,  20, 

Great  Marlborougli-streeL— On  Wednesday  next,  the  13th 
instant,  a Paper  will  be  rend  by  Mr.  E.  COOPER,  on  “ Stained- 
Glass  Windows,  chronologically  considered,"— noticing  such  ns 
were  constructed  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.— Visitors 
admitted  un  application  to  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 

RCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (Out- 

lincs)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and  embel- 
lished with  landscape,  Ac.  Buildings,  Portraits,  nnd  Views  or 
every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner,  by  GEORG i, 
CIllLDS,  12,  Amwcll-street,  Pentonrille.  

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

MR.  R.  H.  ESSEX,  formerly  Associate  of 

the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  illustrator 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  Church,  London,  having  nutulea 
an  engagement  in  Manchester,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis,  is 
now  ready  to  undertake  Perspectives,  or  other  Drawings,  for 
Architects,  &c„  at  his  residence,  13.  York-buildings,  New  Road,  or 
to  enter  into  a suitable  permanent  engagement  as  Draughtsman 
in  an  Office. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS  . 

A Considerable  savins:  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  I RON  M ON GE  R Y . Dy  applying  at  F.  R.  Wlto 
LIA 'ISON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  3o,  Clnswell-streot, 

, " whitYit-nniVa  Rrewcrv. 


ury-squarc,  “Bc.t  pateut  Cut  Clasp. 

jj£  M si  u?  A 26.  per  1,000. 
Bert  Sheet  Fl»r  M.  V*  «* 


Bert  To,»  Glue 


“^^KSSS'SiWhtWtihw., 

T.trtta  of  Prices  had  on  applicant 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


To  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS. 

HENL  Y and  Co.,  WHOLhbAhh 

W 15,1  - - - — ' Manufacturers  „f  K ITCHEN- 


. mux  MONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  oi  n iit-r. 
RANGES?  STOVES,  &c„  196,  Blackfriars-roiul,  and  117,  U 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERR 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS. 


M »dNvE^PEBS&.h.TSaf[»^ 

An  Apprentice  -wanted,  to  board  and  lodgo  with  lus  friends. 
Premium,  £30.  _ 


SN  OX  ELL’S  PATENT  SAFETYREV  OLVINC.  WOOD 
Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 


manufactory,  so,  , / , 

rriHE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


rpIIE  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 


_ jo  directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  Works  for  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  (of  any  kind),  STONE,  and  MARBLE.  The  advan- 
tages over  every  other  description  of  carving  are  very  obvious  on 
comparison,  whether  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  or  saving  in 
price.  A Show-room  is  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  containing  a va- 
riety of  specimens,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect  their 
merits.  Communications  should  be  addressed,  “Architectural  Carv- 
ing Works,  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico,”  having  no  connection  with 
any  other  establishment 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 


the  greatest  possible  ease  conTists  iu  their  great  Waterloo-bridge.  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 

ssswwasas  ju™  - c»- »— « 

cannot  rust,  buckle,  bo  strained,  or  get  out  of  or, der  i am  are  i t 


Lny  part  of  the  premises  with  the  sUghtest  exertion,  without  ma- 
ihincry,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  uso  of  on.  


A- 


lismTth’T 


Heul/s  Patent  Improved,  vvitl.  back  Boiler  aid  Wrought  Iron 

0ven^  s ft.  6 in.  3 feet  D in.  4 ft. 


IB*'’  S£660s.  £0.109. 

Best  Rcgisicr  Stoves,  at  7d.  8d.,  and  fld.  per  inch. 
l)o.  Elliptic  do-,  at  3}d.,  a““,^NT  d REGISTER 
Manufacturer  SMOKY  CHI  M NETS,  and  effecting 

To  he  *een  ! J“i'" 


WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the  protection 
of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the  effects  of  thunder 
storas?  it^oMM^  importont  advantages  oyer  other  forms  of 


some  une  past  to  CHURCHES, 
air  1 1. lilNGS,  Ac.  kc.  Its  general  adoption  - 

I-  1 . .V:_: ci,:..  n„.i  other  countries  is  the  strongest  pos- 


,-here  — - 

PUBLIC  and  _ 

the  Naval  and 


STOVES,  a certain 

a C2  ‘“he^n^r^ompaidg  irifc  a remittance 
feronce.  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  


rre- 


IRoN-WOUK  FOR  BAKERS’ OVENS. 

A TIDDEMAN,  Purlieet  Wharf,  Bail 

n assortment  of  Stooks.  <"•  month- 


auu  names.  a.uui»  ri»;-’,v  ttijiiv' I’d 
moderate  prices.-CAST-I  RON  UPSElb. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 


EREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re 

.rv.ii«.an  nrwi  Gentlemen 


spectrally  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen 
V ..  ...aol,...  Ilmir  til  thC  1110 


nricil  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES 
kingdom?  which  combine  many  recent  >PP^ve™f^’n^oturec[ 

in  1815. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  8COLECOTUIC  VENTILATOR, 


The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot vet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  nil  others  arc  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 

1c!A  large  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 33s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Ivon 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich.  THE  trade  supplied. 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  througha  ‘ ” ' ' 

the  last  two^y-enns 


effectual  l 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
Bireep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stono 
Cement 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory. 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


Mercantile  Marine  of  this  ami  other  countri 
sihle  EVIDENCE  of  its  El'  FICIENCl,  &c. 

a smith  heirs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  building  to  his 
IMPROVED  INTENT  PANELLED  AND  REVOLVING  IRON 
SHUTTERS  —Also,  the  Patent  Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Oil] 
Bar;  for  French  Casements,  which  «"  ™""»>  "dm.red  for  their 
security,  simplicity,  cheaput 


17NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and 

_J  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENT! 


other 

„ ’AVEMENTS  may  be 

purchased  ut  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse.!).  A lbion-placc,  Sun-ey 
side  of  Blaokfriars-bridge.— J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.t>.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places.  Ac. 


rjiL 


so  much  admired  for  their 

cu.w,  an*  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 

Pateut  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Ac.  Ac., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and  appre- 

CiManufoctory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other  Doors, 
Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading,  Oates,  and 
Columns— Also.  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts.  Stall-board  Plates, 
Brass  Butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings  heated  upon  a new,  safe, 


and  superior  plan. 
Estimates  given  r- 
A.  SMITH,  ( 


INJUNCTION. 

UNNETT  ami  COR  PE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 

favour  oftlie  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 

’“'THff  PRICES?” ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  B UNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  1 atent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable.  . . , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpcs  Shutters  lie’"’  "<"*• 


put  up.  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want,  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 


have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other.-.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put.  up  by  them  to  keep  In  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

a,]j  and'e.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(the Patent  for  which  lias  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  then-  patent  raising 
gear,  mid  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 

8 tu° N NETT Cand  COUPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS.  Ac..  IN 
BRASS,  ColM’ER.oR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

' Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zmc 
Sashes  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
nU  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 

than  any  othor  house.  Contracts  taken  -•  m r 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stnmpi — e— 

Office  at  No.  2(>,  Lombards 

^Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting -ma- 
chines on  improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  W orks. 


r Country. 


..  .n  Tow 

2 Trade. 

reet,  London ; Works,  at  Deptford, 


TO  H1UCK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

HE  A1NSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MA- 

CHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Peanstone, 

Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick  and  Tile  Ma- 
chines. and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying  and 
burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are  burnt 
equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Mach  ines  at  work,  and  n 
model  of  the  Kilns  to  lie  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  JOHN  PATuN,  Secretory,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London,— 
Agents  wanted. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

A RCHITECTS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  he  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  rooting,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
‘ jug  with  common  pantiles,  and 
' their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Sir.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  tho  Company’s 
Offices,  158.  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


Roj>al 

letters  patent 


SILENT”  WA TER- 


\W  I L K I N S ’ 

V 7 CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 


Geutlemcu.— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  tbe  above 
“Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perteOUy 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  M atcr.  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  m the  House,  without  «'™- 
lnuuicatiug  the  sound  of  a \S  ater-oloset  tojni.|- 


iiiuuiuiuii  me  suuuu  wmm - of  the  adjoining 

Arartmcnh,  ^ while  it  retains  nil  that  is  useful  iu  the  ordinary  I 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c,  I 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  dosets  are  hable 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Hons®  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  luug  been  felt,  and  tlie  benefit  to  bo  denied  from 
oue  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Machmeryaud  supply  oi 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  lengtn- 

ened  comment  in  its  favour.  . 1 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  tlie  whole  of  the  nppa-  < 
ratus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  tlooi  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  find  fix  tlie  Silent  one  in  us  piace,  ■ 
!ritl,dul  interfering  .vithouttl.c  trnn,  n-fich  1.  gener^,  embedded 
between  the  floor  ami  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  Simt  - 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  auy  effluna,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  auy  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
inga pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 

the  least  unpleasantness  whatever.  „ I 

Mav  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  2C,  Govvei:place,  I 

University  CoUcge,  London,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  9 

Evening. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


fijj  5Ucr  fHaJcsts's 


Rosal  iLetlcvs  patent. 


F. 


■l^rALLIS^S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

T v KNOTTING.—1 This  uewlv-discovercd  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thus.  'Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effect 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  nud  dlsfiguriug  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bud  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Meters.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  lomr  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  lie  used  in  nil  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale,  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre.  Price  l«s 
per  gallon. 


rpODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 
nnd  S0S«’  CEMENT 


WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  v,  ith  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  vnlu- 
I jj  H ■ " nd  Water-pipes;  Ilot- 


able  for  Railwara,  Boilers,  Stenni,  Has,  and  Water-pipe 
houses.  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  aud  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scare  ’ 


It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buiidin; 

Bpray  of  sea-water. 
wbVfr  l'!?,lXIt°E  I>AI‘XT  '?  solfl  8r'iund  'n  oil,  and,  compared  with 
' ' tU'-°I'my.  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  SO,  so  that  one 
nndcV  the  bn.  h W to  one  a. of  1(»d.  1 1 works  well 

rawtnra  1 ,w’th  011  a»  unctuous  and  cohesive 

mixture.  ) If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
Painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
irfectlv  innoxious. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

disfigured  by  the  Shutter 


Bar  than 


_ i, ”te-"  Hiw  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
take  down,  and  tronl.l^me  when  own'"  J ENN IN RET {U* 
TERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENH1R  suprraede's  the  d^esfrue: 
tive  Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  al  to  of  a shutter  shoe.  The”  bora 
rnnn  made  ?f  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  tlm 
corner  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
f'V  M-r‘  %?drldLof-8hops  1iave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
veptcj.  and  tostimonials  of  their  case  and  effieienev  mav  be' ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eieht  shutters 
seeured  for  ids.,  or  a new  front^shod  and  secured  for  4os.  A liberal 
s,  and  Painters,  who  in- 


-ri-  , 'o  .1  ui-iv  iioui  suou  a 

discount  allow'd  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  uua  rntnters.  wfio  in- 
rrortnee  it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  thee  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-roud. 
oi  oi  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

otrar  "PATENT -ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  See. 

II  t-ii  Ma testy’s  Woods  aid  Fohests  1 atronized  ^onouiuuie  Board  of  Ordnance, 

II.  a JLUKSTVS  Commission  ok  Customs,  U*n  Mai^ 

ii.wi-rtimiHi-  FktImim  Uompinv  Rotal  Botanical  Uardens,  keoent  s a auk. 

And  bv  the  most  cmiwnt’mcmhera^jf  the'  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  8=^-  atthe 

it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  , also  used  tor  unuei  states  at  me 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovcr-^uarc^ T,  .„  ,n  nmw.  md  frost,  nnd  a non-conductor  ofl.eat 


Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  aud  economy.  It  is  impendous  to  mm,  ’sOUAH^  FOOf  ^ '"Samnlefc 

Ardiitects.  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it.  sent  lice  aPyi'a[t.  «n  « f,'p  ftrc  Vc«uecfc- 


joined  to  send  their  orders  1)1  BECT  t< 


2 F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’i 


R HH  | PHHj  HUB in  6Mm 

Manufactories,  LAM B'S-BUILDIN GS,  BUNIIILL-ROW, 


Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made 

' ‘Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages 
minster  Hall,  nnd  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  *'  ” u 


if’ Parliament.— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


ad  offices  leading  to  Wesfc- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  l’ORTMAN -SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 


Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stovk-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-IronS 
• offered  to  the  Public,  at 


prietors  at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
Ironmohoerv,  Tinned 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  08,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


ing  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  Japanned  Ware.  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  aud  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  'Fares,  era- 
braciugeverv  articlesuitnble 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  nnd  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage.  . 

The  Patent  Thermic  Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
GUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THE  BUILDER 


9 


INTO.  CCV. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1846. 


THOUGH  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  came 
into  operation,  doubts  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of 
many  of  its  provisions  still 
exist.  In  some,  the  district-surveyors  are  not 
agreed  even  amongst  themselves,  but  act 
differently  in  similar  cases  ; and  considerable 
unpleasantness  is  the  unavoidable  result.  The 
means  given  by  the  Act  to  resolve  these  doubts 
and  prevent  this  diversity  of  practice,  namely, 
an  appeal  to  the  official  referees,  will  of  course 
gradually  have  that  effect ; but  unless  the  dis- 
trict-surveyors and  the  public  will  look  to 
the  awards  made  by  the  referees,  and 
conform  their  opinions  and  mould  their  course 
in  similar  cases  accordingly,  irritation  will 
still  be  kept  up,  and  certainty  never  be  arrived 
at. 

At  theBuildings  Office  it  is  possible  adifferent 
opinion  may  prevail.  It  may  be  considered 
there,  that  every  case  ought  to  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits,  and  that  the  surveyor  ought 
not  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  any  pre- 
vious award,  however  fully  it  may  seem  to  bear 
on  the  case  before  him.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  so  : we  should  suppose  otherwise  in- 
deed, if  it  were  not  for  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  district  surveyors.  But  if  it  be 
so,  we  must  respectfully  dissent  from  it. 
There  will  necessarily  be  cases  of  difference 
arising,  on  which  appeal  must  be  made  ; but 
these  ought  to  become  fewer  every  day,  to 
which  end  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  district  surveyors  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  the  awards,  and  read  the 
Act  with  these  before  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  arguing  for 
implicit  adoption,  without  question,  of  all  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  referees.  They 
are  able  and  conscientious  men,  and  doubtless 
give  full  consideration  to  every  question  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  decide  it  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  But  all  men  are  fallible, 
and  the  referees  are  men.  Still  the  awards 
open  to  sound  objection  are  exceptions, — we 
are  speaking  of  a general  rule. 

Amongst  the  doubts  (it  ought  to  be  a doubt 
no  longer),  is  one  concerning  flues  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  several  times,  in  one  case 
a twelvemonth  ago,  and  now  as  lately  as  the 
present  week. 

The  question  is  stated  thus  by  an  operative 
builder : — 

“ Sir, — I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
would  give  us  some  information  on  the  follow- 
ing point,  namely, — whether  an  opening  can  be 
made  in  a flue  to  admit  of  the  insertion  or  the 
connection  of  awash-house  flue? 

In  fact,  whether  any  coppers  are  to  be  used 
at  all,  except  by  those  persons  who  already 
possess  them.  For  if  the  making  of  a distinct 
chimney  for  a copper  be  insisted  on,  it  will  in 
fact,  entirely  prohibit  the  setting  of  coppers. 
Surely  this  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the 
Buildings  Act ; as  it  expressly  allows  the  cut- 
ting of  dues  for  the  insertion  of  stove-pipes. 

The  case  in  which  this  question  has  been 
particularly  raised  is  this  : — I have  a contract 
to  set  fifty  or  more  coppers  in  three  new  streets 
in  the  Greenwich  district,  comprising  sixty 
fourth-rate  houses,  belonging  principally  to 
working  men.  In  most  of  the  houses,  an 
opening  has  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  copper  flue  ; but  in  some  of  them 


the  opening  has  not  been  left,  and  in  several 
others  has  been  left  on  the  wrong  side  for  the 
copper. 

The  district  surveyor’s  assistant  tells  me  that 
where  the  opening  has  not  been  left,  no  cop- 
per shall  be  fixed  unless  I carry  a distinct 
chimney  up  through  the  roof,  which  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  not  and  hardly  can  be 
done  even  at  a great  expense. 

I am  bound  by  my  contract  to  fix  the  coppers 
on  a Y ork  stone  2^-inches  thick  on  solid  earth, 
and  to  do  the  same  in  a sound,  workmanlike 
manner.  You  will  greatly  oblige  mo  and 
many  others  by  stating  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  a most  important  question  to  the 
working  classes  especially.  If  insisted  on,  it 
will  almost  prevent  the  use  of  an  indispensa- 
ble article  to  cleanliness,  and  therefore  health. 

The  houses  are  not  yet  finished  or  inhabited, 
and  the  fees  have  been  paid.” 

In  reply  to  previous  inquiries  to  the  same 
effect,  we  expressed  our  decided  opinion  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  was  intended  to  prevent 
such  a connection  being  made.  The  clause 
supposed  to  prohibit  it,  headed  “ Cuttings  into 
Chimneys  ” (schedule  F),  says  : — 

“And  as  to  every  chimney-shaft,  jamb, 
breast,  or  flue,  already  built,  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  built,  in  reference  to  cutting  the 
same,  no  such  erection  shall  be  cut  into  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  repair  thereof,  or 
for  the  formation  of  soot  doors,  or  for  letting 
in,  removing , or  altering  stove  pipes  or  smoke 
jacks,  except  as  directed  for  building  an  ex- 
ternal wall  against  an  old  sound  party-wall.” 

And  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  simply  neces- 
sary to  make  the  connection  by  means  of  a small 
piece  of  pipe,  to  overcome  theobjection  which, 
through  a verbal  omission,  might  be  raised, 
though  only  by  one  who  was  willing  to  create 
a difficulty. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion by  an  award  dated  the  21st  of  last  month, 
and  which  will,  we  hope,  set  the  question  at 
rest. 

In  the  case  of  building  a new  angle  chimney 
in  a bath  room,  on  the  ground  or  entrance 
floor  of  35,  Hill-street,  in  the  district  of  St. 
George,  Hanover- square,  the  flue  from  which 
is  taken,  by  a short  pipe  wholly  inclosed  with 
brickwork,  into  the  flue  of  the  kitchen 
chimney,  the  district  surveyor  contended, 
“ that  it  must  have  a separate  and  distinct  flue, 
and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Act  for  two  fire- 
places to  be  connected  with  the  same  flue, 
and  that  such  cutting  into  the  flue,  to  form  the 
connection,  is  prohibited  by  the  clause  in  sche- 
dule F,  “ cuttings  into  chimneys.”  The 
owner’s  surveyor, on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  such  clause  admitted  of  what  had  been 
done,  as  the  cutting  away  for  letting  in  stove 
pipes  is  clearly  laid  down,  and  that  in  no  part 
of  the  Act  is  the  carrying  the  smoke  from  two 
fire-places  into  one  flue  prohibited. 

The  referees  awarded  : — “ That  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  provided  in  the  said  Act  that  everv 
chimney  must  have  a ‘ separate  and  distinct 
flue,’  if  the  flue  in  question  be  properly  inclosed 
with  brickwork,  at  least  four  inches  thick, 
or  if  being  a smoke-pipe,  and  not  so  inclosed, 
it  be  placed  at  the  required  distance  from  any 
timber  or  other  combustible  materials,  the 
same  will  not  be  contrary  to  the  said  Act.” 

The  last  circular  from  the  registrar,  relative 
to  projections  from  walls  of  buildings  over 
public  ways,*  gives  a less  objectionable  view 
of  the  question  than  the  first,  but,  nevertheless, 
still  puts  a construction  on  Schedule  E certain 
- to  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  street  archi- 
tecture, and  which,  moreover,  we  venture  to 
think  it  was  not  intended  to  bear. 

The  modification  of  their  first  opinion  must 
be  regarded  as  an  admission  that  they  saw  the 
mischief  that  would  be  caused  by  the  rule,  if 


earned  out  as  was  at  tirsi  iiufugiit  nooossary  j 
for  in  truth,  the  ground  for  the  modification  is 
absolutely  nil.  If  Schedule  F declares  that 
no  decorative  projections, — window  dressings, 
cornices,  or  shop-fronts, — from  the  wall  of  a 
house  erected  since  the  new  Act  came  into 
operation,  shall  be  permitted  to  overhang  a 
public  way,  it  also  unquestionably  extends  to 
buildings  erected  before  that  event  upon  their 
being  rebuilt.  We  will  not,  however,  find 
fault  with  this  ; but  we  call  upon  the  referees 
to  go  still  farther,  and  revoke  their  first  in- 
structions altogether,  although  they  may  feel 
able  to  prove  them  correct. 

We  have  attentively  considered  the  whole 
of  the  schedule  again  and  again,  and  are  more 
perfectly  than  ever  satisfied,  that  the  con- 
structors of  the  Act  never  intended  that  the 
owner  of  a house  abutting  on  the  public  way 
should  give  up  a portion  of  his  ground  (with- 
out any  advantage  to  the  public,  too),  or  forego 
all  attempt  at  architectural  decoration.  There 
i3  an  evident  distinction  made  between  deco- 
rative projections  and  those  which  form  essen- 
tial parts  of  a building,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  able  letter  on  the  subject,  by  T.  L.,  in 
our  last  volume;*  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  recognized  in  the  clause  which 
sets  forth,  that  no  projections  shall  overhang 
the  ground  of  another  owner. 

“ Though  we  are  accustomed  to  strange  ano- 
malies in  Acts  of  Parliament,”  says  T;  L.,  “ yet 
in  this  case  one  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
legislature  had  enacted  that  a thing  might  be  le- 
gally done  by  one  clause,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
done  by  almost  asuccessive  clause.  There  would 
surely  have  been  some  exception  or  proviso 
made  in  the  first,  to  meet  the  contingency  in  the 
second ; but  there  is,  however,  none.  The 
Act  expressly  enacts  that  cornices  may  pro- 
ject beyond  the  line  of  houses,  a case  that 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  city,  but  the 
official  referees  say  no ; the  subsequent  clause 
nullifies  the  first. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  projections,  which  I submit  is 
used  in  three  different  senses  in  the  three 
clauses;  in  the  first,  it  is  applied  to  architec- 
tural decorations,  which  are  allowed  ; in  the 
second,  to  projections  which  do  not  form  a por- 
tion of  the  building,  such  as  balconies,  veran- 
dahs, &c.,  and  which  are  also  allowed,  with 
a proviso ; and  in  the  third,  to  projections 
which  do  form  essential  parts  in  a building, 
such  as  projections  on  plan  (a  wing  and 
centre  for  instance),  or  projections  in  eleva- 
tion, such  as  bay  windows  or  corbelled  rooms. 
These  are  prohibited  unless  the  bouse  is  set 
back.” 

In  respect  of  shop-fronts,  an  amount  of  pro- 
jection is  stipulated  for,  to  be  the  same  “ whe- 
ther there  be  an  area  or  notf — in  other  words, 
as  we  take  it,  whether  it  be  over  the  owner’s 
own  ground  or  not. 

If  the  rule  be  insisted  on  even  in  respect  of 
new  buildings,  the  result  will  be  the  entire 
abandonment  of  all  architectural  decoration. 
Houses  set  back  to  admit  of  window  dressings 
or  cornice  would  of  course  lose,  in  appearance 
of  extent,  the  thickness  of  the  two  half  party- 
walls, — a sufficient  reason  of  itself  to  prevent 
the  majority  of  owners  from  adopting  that 
course. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  the  referees 
are  not  bound  to  insist  on  this  rule.  Let  that 
opinion  go  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  But  if 
the  referees  still  think  otherwise,  we  trust  they 
will  forthwith  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a mo- 
dification of  the  Act  in  this  respect,  as  may  be 
considered  necessary. 

Competition. — Designs  have  been  called 
for,  by  advertisement,  for  a tower  of  medieval 
character,  to  be  erected  near  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
Guernsey. — A premium  will  be  given  for  the 
approved  design. 


* Vol,  IV.,  p.  617. 


♦ See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  555. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CONTF.MPOnAnr  ARCHITECTURAL 

CRITICISM. 

It  has  become  an  established  opinion  with 
writers  of  the  day,  that  there  is  but  one  field 
which  the  human  intellect  leaves  uncultivated. 
That  this  dictum  has  been  applied  to  architec- 
ture, not  without  reason,  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  deny,  but  rather  to  assert,  as  we  have 
already  done,  that  the  present  state  of  archi- 
tecture is  a reproach  to  the  age,  and  matter 
for  deep  regret  to  its  professors.  But  when  it 
is  also  put  forth  as  an  axiom,  in  the  common 
criticism  of  newspapers,  that  architecture  has 
no  reproductive  power, — that  here  is  an  art 
which  will  admit  of  no  alteration,  much  less 
improvement,  to  which  the  ordinary  revivify- 
ing influence  of  new  matter  is  denied,-— then  we 
deem  it  necessary,  however  little  so  extreme  an 
opinion  may  have  taken  hold  of  those  who  have 
really  studied  the  art  and  thchistory  of  architec- 
ture, to  protest  against  the  frequent  publication 
of  erroneous  views,  with  the  sanction  which 
the  world  at  large  will  generally  allow  to  what 
is  confidently  stated  in  print. — Probably,  in  no 
profession  are  the  merits  of  a production  more 
freely  canvassed  than  in  that  of  architecture  ; 
whilst  seldom  can  we  find  professors  so  in- 
different to  the  expression  of  their  opinions  in 
the  form  of  publication.  Were  architectural 
criticism,  generally,  in  the  hands  of  archi- 
tects, such  writers  would  estimate  conflicting 
views,  and  consider  the  merits  of  a work 
ere  they  would  condemn  it;  with  the  pen, 
they  would  pause  to  examine  what  the  ready 
tongue  is  too  prone  to  say,  often  with  little 
consideration  for  propriety  of  phrase.  Instead 
of  a mere  repetition  of  crude  or  exploded 
notions,  gleaned  by  the  gentlemen  who  “ do 
the  fine  arts,”  from  encyclopaedias  and  pe- 
riodicals, real  principles  would  be  ascertained, 
and  enunciated,  and  the  people  would  have 
laid  before  them  correct  views  in  art,  for  those 
now  substituted.  Popular  opinions  upon  ar- 
chitecture seem  to  us  matter  for  the  serious 
attention  of  architects  ; influencing,  as  they  do, 
through  the  channels  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
opinions  of  the  educated,  and  often  supplanting 
the  result  of  mature  reflection  in  the  minds  of 
architects  themselves. 

A careful  examination  into  the  actual  state 
of  architecture,  considered  as  a reproductive 
art,  compared  with  those  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  world, 
would,  we  think,  show, — first,  a too  highly  rated 
estimate  of  the  present  exercise  of  invention 
in  general,  and,  secondly,  a misconception  of 
the  position  of  architecture  in  the  present  day, 
as  compared  with  its  state  at  former  epochs. 
Now  we  might  succeed  in  proving,  that  in- 
vention, strictly  speaking,  has  never  had  any 
existence  since  the  time  of  the  creation.  The 
most  happy  efforts  of  ingenuity,  called  inven- 
tions, have  never  been  anything  more  than  the 
re-arrangement  of  matter,  or  knowledge,  pre- 
viously existing;  and  discoveries  in  nature  and 
science,  which  are  not  originative,  are  merely 
existing  facts,  made  patent,  through  a careful 
balance  of  accompanying  circumstances  and 
causes. — It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  are  only 
contending  against  popular  fallacies ; there  may 
be  some  who  know  better. 

But,  by  those  who  most  of  all  lament  the 
present  state  of  architecture,  a position  is  ex- 
pected for  it,  in  which  it  has  never  been  placed, 
and  which  has  never  attached  to  any  science, 
or  to  any  other  branch  of  art.  By  these 
writers  it  is  assumed  that  architecture — which, 
let  it  also  be  recollected,  deals  with  forms 
which  can  strongly  impress  themselves  upon 
the  recollection — should  in  all  its  works  employ 
outlines  and  details,  which  had  not  before  been 
met  with— forgetting  that  such  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  invention,  to  which  humanity  is  not 
equal. 

By  some  of  these  critics  it  is  supposed  thatthe 
whole  matter  of  architectural  design  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  previously  existing  styles,  and  that 
the  merits  of  any  composition  under  notice, 
are  to  be  estimated  solely  by  its  likeness  to 
the  architecture  of  a former  period ; whilst  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  “ slavish  adherence  to 
precedent,”  “ want  of  originality,”  and  the 
like,  are  used  by  others,  who  are  unable  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  such  condemnation.  Were 
these  writers  architects,  or  had  they  examined 
the  past  history  of  art,  they  would  know,  that  not 
architecture  only,  but  every  other  department 
of  art,  has  had  slow  progress;  that  in  changes 
of  style,  and  in  what  passes  for  originality  of 
design,  little,  comparatively,  is  due  to  indivi- 


duals ; and  that,  in  any  particular  era,  had  only 
one  inventive  mind  been  exercised,  future  ages 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  separate  the  mo- 
difications introduced,  from  the  general  style 
of  the  date.  It  is  true  that  architects,  and 
other  professors  of  art,  are  often  able,  as  in 
the  architecture  of  Italy  during  “ the  revival,” 
to  distinguish  the  style  of  each  master,  and  to 
ascribe,  where  due,  the  authorship  of  an  inven- 
tion. But  the  very  circumstance,  that  the 
world  in  general  is  unable  to  do  this,  shews 
that  the  stages  by  which  alterations  in  design 
are  made,  are  too  minute  to  constitute  what 
the  vulgar  deem  originality,  and  freedom  from 
the  “shackles  of  precedent.”  It  does  not 
follow  because,  for  example,  the  capital  and 
order  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  are 
used  in  a modern  building,  that  the  whole  de- 
sign is  not  as  creditable  to  its  architeet,  and 
as  fine  in  conception  as  any  building  by  Pal- 
ladio, or  Vignola,  or  by  an  architect  of  any 
other  period  equally  lamented  as  superior  to 
this.  In  truth,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
as  well  as  the  architect,  if  they  would  produce 
works  which  may  really  be  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  age,  must  draw  largely  for 
materials  and  ideas  upon  the  works  of  prede- 
cessors, and  because  they  do  this,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  render  themselves  less  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  or 
less  entitled  to  their  place  in  the  Walhalla  of 
artistic  fame.  There  may  be  many  who  repeat, 
rather  than  re-combine,  and  in  whose  works 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  expression  of  an 
idea,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  at  once  discern- 
able  ; but  it  is’  our  complaint,  that  ordinary 
critics  do  not  separate  these  from  the  really 
intellectu.il  and  refined,  and  deny  therefore  the 
reproductive  power  of  architecture,  or  suggest 
impossible  theories  for  its  renovation.  What 
may  be  called  originality  in  design  has  really 
the  claim,  only  because  the  source  of  the  idea 
is  not,  or  at  least  not  readily,  apparent ; for  it  is 
the  ingenuity  in  seeking  out  unexamined  and 
secret  sources  of  ideas,  rather  than  the  origi- 
nating of  the  ideas  themselves,  which  makes  the 
true  artist. 

We  believe,  that  amongst  the  world,  it  is 
much  easier  to  recollect  the  general  character 
of  a building,  or  the  design  of  a capital,  or 
other  detail,  than  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
position in  a painting  or  a statue.  Conse- 
quently the  debt  which  is  due  to  precedent  in 
two  of  the  arts,  escapes  the  eye,  whilst  it  is 
apparent  in  architecture ; and  as  those  who 
ordinarily  write  upon  art,  know  little  of  its 
history  and  principles,  it  is  assumed  that  ar- 
chitecture is  in  a position  to  which  it  has  never 
before  fallen,  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  other 
branch,  and  from  which  it  can  never  recover. 
Now,  indeed,  we  find,  the  more  we  examine 
into  the  past  history  as  compared  with  the 
present  state  of  art,  that  there  is  not  quite  that 
reason  to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  a future 
brilliant  era,  which  many  writers  would  have 
us  suppose.  We  look  back  to  the  age  of 
Grecian  art,  and  find  the  style  then  proceed- 
ing by  stages,  scarcely  discoverable  by  the 
eye,  even  of  an  artist ; in  the  early  Roman 
period,  and  in  the  Revival,  we  find  arespeetfor 
“ precedent”  which  may  not  unfairly  be  com- 
pared to  that,  for  which  we  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable ; and  during  the  same  age  of  “ the 
revival”  we  find  the  Italian  and  the  Gothic 
styles  co-existent,  and  even  practised  by  the 
same  architects,  which  is  the  chief  stigma 
upon  architecture  now.  Even  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, we  doubt  whether  the  changes  of 
style  appeared  as  great  and  important  whilst 
in  progress,  as  they  do  to  us,  or  whether  pos- 
terity will  not  see  in  our  efforts  something  of 
general  progress,  which  they  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  classify,  somewhat  as  we  are 
able  to  do  similar  periods  of  co-existant  styles, 
which  the  history  of  art,  if  at  all  minutely  ex- 
amined, discloses. — That  the  monuments  of 
art  of  all  ages  and  styles,  can  be  made  to  mi- 
nister to  invention  and  good  architecture,  we 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  state,  were  not 
the  contrary  asserted,  in  effect,  in  the  writings 
of  critics  of  the  order  we  have  referred  to. 
Such  writers,  in  their  hostility  to  copyism,  would 
deny  us  even  the  legitimate  and  proper  use  of 
ancient  models,  forgetting  that  even  “ pre- 
cedent ” may  have  its  value,  and,  further,  afford 
that  which  one  miud  alone  could  not  by  nature 
supply. 

There  is  yet  one  circumstance  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  architecture,  which  is  not  wholly 
without  cause  for  congratulation,  and  yet  may 


have  some  immediate  effects.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  very  advantages  which  archi- 
tecture has,  through  the  accurate  manner  in 
which  it  is  illustrated,  are  not  applied  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  excellence  in  style. 
But,  were  it  asserted,  that  in  this  there  could 
be  any  thing  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
art,  it  would  in  effect  be  to  deny  the  value  of 
ancient  models,  which,  it  is  our  object  to  urge, 
contain  the  chief  matter  out  of  which  future 
excellence  in  style  must  be  created.  Archi- 
tecture has  within  it  a reproductive  power, 
which  can  parallel  the  style  of  any  age ; but 
that  power  is  impeded,  whilst  the  ordinary 
channels  of  criticism  are  made  to  disseminate 
views,  not  founded  upon  a deep  insight  into  a 
subject  of  much  difficulty,  one  which  can  only 
be  grappled  with  by  those  who  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  inquiry. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS:  ST.  GERMAIN 
L’AUXERROIS,  PARIS. 

For ‘four  years  M.  Mottez,  a French  artist, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  decoration  of  the 
porch  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  an  addition 
to  the  main  building  attributed  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has  now  finished 
his  work,  and  produced  a series  of  pictures 
in  fresco,  illustrative  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  conceived  in  the  Gothic 
spirit,  and  made  to  accord  in  character  with 
the  church. 

The  principal  picture  is  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  great  doorway,  and  represents  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  supported  on  the  knees  of  the 
Father,  who  sits  behind  the  head  of  it. 
Around,  at  his  feet,  are  clustered  the  persons 
who  have  thrown  lustre  on  the  church  of 
France, — all  saints  but  one,  and  that  is  Joan  of 
Arc!  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  two 
long  upright  pictures,  with  pointed  heads,  filled 
with  super-posed  groups.  One,  Christ  preach- 
ing on  the  mountain,  with  groups  of  figures 
below,  illustrating  certain  commandments  ; and 
the  other  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  surrounded  by  a group 
of  women,  at  the  foot. 

Some  of  the  French  journals  object  to  the 
external  decoration  of  a Gothic  building  with 
painting ; anil,  secondly,  to  a return  to  a style  of 
art  long  since  abrogated. 

One  of  these,  V Illustration,  offers  many 
objections  to  such  works,  and  to  that  now 
under  consideration  in  particular.  “ If  we 
candidly  examine,”  says  that  journal,  “ this 
specimen  of  monumental  ornament,  the  return 
to  pol}’chromatic  architecture  which  has  been 
attempted  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  work  of  the  painter,  of  which  we  will 
not  yet  speak,  we  must  frankly  own  our 
opinion,  that  these  works  which  have  received 
so  much  praise,  are  neither  correct,  useful,  nor 
agreeable.  Are  they  legitimate — do  they  belong 
to  the  art  of  the  middle  age  ? is  a question 
that  qualified  archaeologists  must  decide.  They 
found,  under  the  white-wash,  traces  of  painting 
at  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis,  also  at  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  of  Paris,  upon  a bas-relief  on 
the  outside  wall  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  Sois- 
sons,  &c.,  but  these  remains  of  painting  are 
mostly  seen  in  the  interior,  and  we  should, 
perhaps,  commend  a zeal  which  has  there 
restored  these  works  to  general  favour.  There 
these  fanciful  ornaments,  of  a thousand  colours, 
blend  well  with  the  play  of  light  produced  by 
the  stained  glass  ; and  their  rich  details  form  in 
the  chapels  a natural  transition  to  the  rich  de- 
corations of  the  altars.”  But  outside,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  it  is  another  matter,  and  he 
gives  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  “ No  archi- 
tect of  taste,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ would  think 
of  making  a vestibule  as  costly  as  a reception- 
room  ; and  then  what  place  have  they  chosen 
for  this  architectural  miniature  ? We  would  ac- 
cept it  in  some  dark  place  away  from  the  city. 
But  here,  in  front  of  the  largest  and  the  most 
beautiful  monument  in  Paris, — in  front  of  the 
noble  architecture  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  the  folly  of  the  toy  is  made  more  ap- 
parent by  contrast.  Moreover,  is  it  a wise 
thing  that  these  works  should  be  under  an  open 
portico,  open  in  every  direction  to  the  west 
wind,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  rainy  quarter  which 
rules  in  our  Parisian  climate  three  parts  of 
the  year.  When  one  sees  the  damps  which,  in 
the  interior  of  the  church,  have  greatly  spoilt 
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the  paintings  recently  completed,  one  must  fear 
that  the  exterior  dampness  will  cause  a more 
rapid  destruction.” 

The  frescoes  themselves,  the  writer  thinks, 
have  undoubted  merit;  they  agree  with  the 
structure  which  contains  them. 

Executed  in  a plain  tone,  they  harmonise 
veil  together,  with  the  exception  of  some  blues, 
vhich  are  rather  too  bright.  In  such  a work 
lie  artist  has  hardly  fair  play  : — “ He  was  not 
ree  to  inscribe  on  those  walls  his  independent 
?»cy;  a figure  graceful  and  young,  by  the 
ide  of  a form  stiff  and  gothic  ; a conception  of 
>ur  time  by  the  side  of  the  traditions  of  the 
niddle  age.  He  has  also  sacrificed  in  his 
vorks  form  to  symbolism  : and  this  sacrifice  has 
•een  in  some  parts  carried  very  far,  as  in  the 
ympanum,  representing  Christ  on  the  cross. 

L he  Eternal  Father  holding  between  his 
nees,  and  sustaining  with  his  extended  arms 
he  instrument  of  punishment,  forms,  with  the 
ody  of  the  victim,  an  ugly  and  ungraceful 
‘'hole.  Further,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father 
nd  the  Son,  are  here  only  as  symbols,  it  is 
crhaps  wrong  to  have  given  to  the  two  angels, 
t the  right  and  left  of  the  Eternal,  too  ani- 
lated  gestures  of  human  affliction.  The  skies 
f gold,  on  which  are  cut  the  lines  of  the 
orizon  ; the  discs  of  gold,  on  which  the 
eads  are  inlaid  ; the  want  of  ethereal  per- 
pective;  the  sacrifice  of  geometrical  perspec- 
vc ; all  in  this  great  composition  shew  the 
liacklcs  of  conventional  art.  And  is  it  not  a 
ard  necessity  that  condemns  the  artist  to 
up  press  inspiration,  to  sadden  form  and 
nlour,  to  stifle  life  and  sentiment,  for  the  gain 
f a useless  concordance  with  an  old  form, 
nee  a lively  work  of  the  faith,  now  a dead 
■tter,and  not  understood  by  the  crowd  ? Nevcr- 
leless,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  system, 
it  us  do  justice  to  the  persevering  courage, 
le  long  and  difficult  researches,  of  the  ar- 
st,  who,  during  four  seasons,  has  devoted 
i ms  elf  to  this  great  work,  has  lived  as  a man 
t the  middle  ages,  and  has  brought  to  comple- 
on,  with  a great  character  of  unity,  this  im- 
mense monumental  decoration.” 

VICTORIA  PARK  AND  THE  “ WOODS 
AND  FORESTS.” 

SIR  JOHN  CASS’S  CHARITY  LANDS. 

Cor  respondents  have  drawn  our  attention 
1 the  eastern  Park,  complaining  of  the  tardy 
ice  at  which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
ul  Forests  have  proceeded  in  all  the  arrange- 
ents  relating  to  this  improvement.  The  Act 
r its  formation  was  obtained  some  years  ago, 
id  it  is  only  now  partially  laid  out  and  planted, 
he  respectable  community  on  the  eastern 
de  of  the  metropolis  have  really  ground  for 
implaint  in  this  hope  long  deferred.  fVhen 
impleted,  it  is  said,  that,  in  some  respects,  it 
ill  outvie  Regent’s  or  Hyde  Park.  A lake, 
t acres  in  area,  with  a fountain  to  throw  fifty 
et  high,  is  promised  ; and  the  size  and  cost- 
less of  the  lodge  and  bridge  (near  where  old 
miner’s  Hall  stood)  bears  out  the  assertion, 
he  lodge,  designed  by  Mr.  Pennythorne, 
ay  be  called  Elizabethan  in  character,  and  is 
nit  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It 
lofty,  and  has  a tower,  the  lower  part  of 
lich  is  open  on  three  sides  to  form  a porch. 

: the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  park 
ere  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  site.  The 
idowners  of  Stepney,  Limehouse,  and  its 
unity,  urged  on  the  Commissioners  that  the 
uth  side  of  the  Mile-end-road  would  form  a 
3re  desirable  position  for  a public  park  ; but 
seems  clear  that  the  site  chosen  was  really 
tter  for  the  public  weal,— the  districts  of 
iw,  Siratford,  Hackney,  Dalston,  Clapton, 
mgslund,  and  Stoke  Newington,  will  all, 
ire  or  less,  derive  benefit,  when  the  park  is 
ished  and  the  approaches  made  ; and  the 
ojected  line  of  road  from  Limehouse  will 
en  a suitable  avenue  from  that  quarter. 
ie  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  given 
tice  of  application  to  Parliament  in  the  en- 
mg  session,  with  reference  to  this  approach, 
d also  for  powers  to  form  an  approach  from 
.mbridge- heath  gate,  and  another  from 
:thnal-green-road.  Surely,  this  was  a faux 
? on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  omit  pro- 
ion for  the  approaches  till  now ; another 
°i°r.three  years  will  be  absorbed,  which 
ght  have  been  saved  if  the  approaches  had 
least  been  formed  simultaneously  with  the 
rk.  Where  is  Victoria  Park  ? is  not  at  all 


an  unfrequent  question,  even  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  gate,  so  obscured  and  hidden  is 
it  in  its  position  ; the  block  of  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Bethnal-green-road,  and  thence 
northward  to  Cambridge-heath,  form  a perfect 
curtain  to  the  park  from  the  London  side. 
It  might  seem  hypercritical  to  carry  these 
remarks  further,  but  really  it  is  too  true  ; at 
the  present  moment,  there  is  not  one  direct 
and  accessible  road  by  which  a visitor  could 
drive  to  the  park.  No  person  standing  at  the 
Cambridge-heath  gate  could  imagine  that  he 
was  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  the  park,  and 
might  see  the  lodge  if  he  knew  where  to  look 
for  it.  Surely,  as  a mere  piece  of  worldly 
pol icy,  this  is  unwise. 

The  land  in  Victoria-park  will  not  let  for 
building  purposes  until  the  public  know  and 
can  see  the  way  to  it.  It  was  the  natural  hope 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  metropolis,  that  the 
park  would  excite  to  a better  class  of  buildings 
than  had  been  formerly  erected.  In  this  re- 
spect some  few  have  honourably  emulated,  and 
have  gone  forward  with  energy  to  the  work. 
There  is  an  important  charity  estate,  known 
as  Sir  John  Cass  s Charity,  lying  north  of  the 
park,  and  forming  the  entire  northern  boun- 
dary; and  the  trustees  of  this  property  seem 
resolved  to  do  their  part  for  the  improvement 
of  the  neighbourhood.  They  have  swept  away 
a wretched  village  of  houses  (or  hovels,  more 
properly),  formerly  known  as  Botany  Bay; 
and  this  peculiar  cognomen  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants 
being  sent  to  the  real  place,  not  for  their  good 
deeds,  it  may  well  be  believed.* 

The  estate  of  Sir  J.  Cass’s  Charity  bids  fair 
to  become  a most  important  one  in  this  dis- 
trict ; and  when  the  contemplated  approach  is 
made  from  Cambridge-heath  to  Gun-street, 
and  the  other  roads  in  course  of  formation  are 
carried  out,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  popular  as 
building  property : new  roads  and  sewers  are 
being  formed.  The  Governors  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  have  also  an  estate  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  park  ; but  they  do  not  seem  yet  to 
be  in  the  field  for  building  purposes.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find,  that  large  owners  of  property  are 
making  a resolute  effort  to  improve  the  eastern 
side  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackney,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  ■"  ■*  '-"L; „i „ 


. occasion  to  travel  in  a vehicle,  evident,  by  the  height  of  the  door-wav  there 

in  any  direction  but  the  one  main  line  to  Lon-  that  the  ground  was  elevated  uZ  £ ’ 

■ton  (and  that  is  any  thins  but  a direct  onel  the  Hall  in  ‘ ™ *?'■  wh?“ 
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don  (and  that  is  any  thing  but  a direct  one) 
will  verify. 

If  those  who  are  interested  would  unite  and 
obtain  a local  Act,  they  might  at  comparatively 
small  cost  improve  their  own  property  and 
benefit  the  public  greatly.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  small  houses  have  been  built  in  Hackney 
and  Ilomerton  within  a few  years,  and  unless 
some  general  plan  for  improvement  be  deter- 
mined on  quickly,  it  may  be  too  late.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  park  an  enormous 
church  (St.John  of  Jerusalem)  is  being  erected, 
under  Mr.  Hakewill,  which  promises  well. 
It  is  a cross  church,  early  English  in  style, 
and  has  a most  capacious  chancel.  The  roofs 
are  now  being  put  on. 


porting  on  some  localities,  such  as  West- 
minster, say  that  the  sewers  there  were 
originally  too  low.  But  it  appears  from  what 
I shall  relate,  that  the  said  sewers  were  high 
enough  when  they  were  first  made;  but  are 
not  so  now,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  river. 

It  appears  that  I am  the  first  person  who 
has  noticed  a circumstance  so  universally  con- 
tinuously evident.  The  architects  of  modern, 
as  well  as  ancient  buildings,  were  not  aware  of 
it,  as  will  be  too  plainly  seen  by  referring  to 
the  floor  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  upper  line 
of  the  starlings  of  old  London-bridge,  the  gate 
of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  York  Water-gate, 
Adelphi,  the  level  of  the  wharfs  there,  &c. 

A paper  by  me,  going  more  fully  into  the 
subject,  was  printed  in  the  Morninq  Herald  of 
April  4th,  1843. 

In  1844,  the  Commissioners  for  improving 
the  metropolis  published  their  first  report, 
comprising  the  evidence  as  to  the  proposed 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  other  scientific  men, 
up  to  August,  1843,  with  numerous  plans,  sec- 
tions, &c.  of  the  river. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  alluded  to  the 
rise  of  the  river ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  they 
all  refer  to  a fixed  standard  level  of  high  ivater , 
called  Trinity  datum  (made,  it  appears,  in 
1800).  And  in  referring  to  the  Marsh  Walls, 
they  attribute  the  formation  of  them  to  the 
Romans,  vide  pages  (>G,  212,  230. 

My  theory  has  hitherto  been  met  at  every 
step  by  contradiction,  although  it  is  supported 
by  the  science  of  physical  geography,  combined 
with  geology. 

It  appears  that  the  ground  line  or  plinth  of 
the  palatial  Houses  ot  Parliament  is  already 
below  the  level  of  extreme  high  tides.  The 
difference  of  the  rjse  of  the  highest  tide  boforo 
the  Parliament  Houses  were  burnt  down,  to 
the  last  highest  tide,  viz.  in  December,  1845, 
is  but  ten  inches.  The  preceding  highest  tide 
was  in  October,  1841.  These  two  tides  were 
very  ^carefully  noticed  at  tho  “ Fox  under  the 
Hill,”  Adelphi,  the  people  there  being  up  at  the 
late  hours  both  these  tides  occurred  at; 
the  difference  was  exactly  one  inch  ; the 
lines  of  elevation  are  painted  in  the  tap  room 
there. 

The  gate-towers  of  Lambeth  Palace  were 
built  by  Cardinal  Morton,  about  1490,  It  is 
evident,  by  the  height  of  the  door-wav  there. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

AND  THE  PROGRESSIVE  RISE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

I have  noticed,  for  nearly  half  a century, 
the  gradual  and  regular  rise  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  Thames.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it  by  finding  that  extreme  high  tides 
were  not  preceded,  nor  succeeded  by,  similar 
tides. 

These  were  recorded  by  the  watermen  of 
the  Westminster  Horseferry,  by  notches  cut 
by  them  on  a post  there,  ere  the  post  was  re- 
moved when  the  street  was  raised. 

1 liis  subject  led  me  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Marsh  Walls. 

I now  observe,  that  professional  men  in  re- 


a;»aS-  Ji°^oCao-war  aLworthyalderman  of  London,  who 
f.‘*d  4“  U , Hls  father,  Thomas  Cass,  was  carpenter  to 
V‘c  R°yl\l  Ordnance,  and  acquired  a large  fortune,  which 
descended  to  Sir  John.  The  latter  built  two  schools  near 
the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate  (opened  1710),  besides 
some  other  buildings  contiguous  to  these ; and  provided 
salaries  for  the  master  and  mistress.  He  willed,  that  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  the  whole  of  his  estate  should  be  held 
by  certain  trustees,  to  provide  the  charitj-childrcn  of  his 
schools  with  a dinner  everyday,  and  for  other  purposes  ; but 
died  with  the  pen  in  his  hand  without  fully  completing  the 
instrument ; which  led  to  much  litigation  and  dirlicultv.  not 
settled  till  thirty  years  after  Cass’s  death.  The  estate  is 
managed  by  twenty-one  trustees.  Sir  James  Flower  is  the 
treasurer.  It  is  proposed  to  build  schools  at  Hackney  in  a 
short  tune.  J 
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the  hall  was  rebuilt  at  the  restoration  ; the 
last  highest  tide  was  18  inches  above  the  line 
of  the  said  present  raised  ground  or  road. 

There  is  a house  in  Upper  Fore-street, 
Lambeth,  with  large  chesnut  beams  and  up- 
nghts;  this  appears  of  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  First ; the  first  floor  is  now  only 
5 feet  1 inch  above  the  street,  which  is  close 
to  the  river;  therefore,  when  this  house  was 
built,  the  lowest  marsh,  viz.  that  opposite  to 
Greenwich,  was  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
tide,  and  might  then  be  entitled  to  its  name  of 
“ The  Isle  of  Dogs.” 

The  said  ancient  house  in  Fore-street  is 
now  in  a most  neglected  and  decayed  state. 
1 here  is  a tradition  there  that  it  was  part  of  a 
bishop  s house,  and  had  steps  in  front,  with 
trees  before  it.  I cannot  find  any  account  of 
it  in  topographical  works,  but  Mr.  Green,  the 
proprietor,  says  it  adjoined  the  remains  of  a 
larger  building  of  similar  materials. 

The  River  Loc/cs. — In  1803  there  was  no 
lock  between  London  and  Windsor.  Tho 
locks  since  made  must  in  a slight  degree  in, 
crease  the  height  of  some  tides  at  London. 

The  Old  London-bridge  was  taken  down  be-, 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  palatial  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  removal  of  the  old  bridge 
has  very  much  altered  the  ebbs,  but  can  only 
to  a slight  degree  affect  the  height  of  the 
flood  tides,  because  there  was  no  fall  when 
the  tide  was  running  up,  but  only  a strong 
current.  The  fall  was  greatest  about  half  an 
hour  before  low  water  (above  the  bridge) 
when  it  has  been  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet 
—then  keeping  the  water  above  the  bridge,  at 
that  time  of  so  much  superior  elevation— of 
course,  the  higher  portion  of  water  kept  run- 
ning down,  until  the  water  below  bridge  rose 
to  a common  level.  x.  Higgs. 


Fam  °f  a Wall.— A.  wall  10  feet  high, 
at  Blackwall  Point,  was  thrown  down  last 
week,  by  piling  saml  against  it,  and  a person 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment  was  killed. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

In  a notification  lately  issued  by  Cardinal 
Gizzi,  secretary  of  state,  the  Pope  authorizes 
’ . . J r . i - 1: vniKpnv  nnner- 


Uizzi,  setaciai  y ove..-, 1 

the  execution  of  the  lines  of  railway  under- 
mentioned  :-l.  That  from  Rome  through  the 

Valle  del  Sacco,  to  the  Neapolitan  confine 
near  Ceprano.  2.  That  joining  Rome  m b 
the  port  of  Anzio.  3.  One  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  4.  That  from  Rome  to  Bo. 
loena,  by  way  of  Ancona,  which  passes  through 
the  most  populous  parts  of  Umbria,  as  Foligno 
and  the  valley  of  the  river  Potenza,  and  follows 
in  part  the  traces  of  the  ViaFlamima  Emilia. 

The  conditions  on  which  these  lines  shall 

he  assigned  to  the  companies,  represented  by 
pontifical  subjects,  after  approval,  are,  the  pre- 
sentation of:— 1st.  The  description  of  the 
lines  contemplated.  2.  “ Artistic  and  economic 
information  ” which  they  may  be  able  to  give 
in  regard  to  these  lines.  3.  The  statement  of 
the  time  in  which  they  propose  to  complete  the 

studies,  and  the  works,  if  approved  of,  and  ot 

the  time  for  which  they  demand  the  enjoyment 
of  the  concession  after  the  completion  of 
the  works.  4.  The  security  they  propose 
to  give  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands,  and  the  security  to  the  Government,  be- 
fore the  works  are  undertaken,  that  they  shall 
be  completed.  5th.  The  exposition  of  the 
means  by  which  they  propose  to  conduct  the 
undertaking.  The  interests  of  the  pontifical 
subjects  being  considered,  both  as  regards 
capital  and  work.— Three  months  are  granted 
for  presenting  the  projects,  with  these  condi- 
tions, which  time  may  be  extended  on  proper 
representation.— The  Government  also  notifies 
that  the  construction  of  these  lines  being  se- 
cured, it  will  take  into  consideration  the  line 
from  Foligno  to  Perugia,  and  Citta  di  Castello, 
through  the  Valle  del  Tevcrc,  and  others, 
whose  utility  may  be  perceived  ; and  it  further 
offers  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  1,000  scudi, 
to  whomsoever  may  indicate  the  best  mode  of 
passage  between  Umbria  and  the  Marche. — 
This  resolution  of  the  Papal  Government, 
holding  out,  as  it  does,  the  prospect  of  many 
other  “judicial  reforms,  and  economic  ame- 
liorations,” in  the  words  of  the  notification — 
will  have  a most  important  and  invigorating 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
states,  and  the  effects  of  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  Pope  will  reach,  through  the 
still  active  agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  far  beyond  the  mere  confines  of  Italy. 
— We  trust,  that  a hint,  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  conditions,  may  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming that  some  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  careful  preservation  of  all  works  of 
art  which  the  works  will  approach,  or  which 
may  be  discovered  during  their  execution. — 
The  Roman  Advertiser , the  English  news- 
paper published  in  Rome,  still  continues  to 


give  much  interesting  information  to  residents, 
yho  have  visited  “ the  eternal  city,” 


and  those  who 
and  may,  we  perceive,  now  be  seen  in  London. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 


The  invention  of  a railway  speed-register, 
or  regulator,  has  been  already  cursorily  no- 
ticed in  The  Builder , but  no  account  of  its 
mechanism  has  appeared  till  now  that  it  has 
been  called  for  and  constructed  for  use  on  the 
East-Indian  Railway,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
servants,  chiefly  native, 'on  that  line  ; a circum- 
stance likely  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  as  it  provides  for  a 
want  continually  experienced,  and  hitherto  in- 
adequately supplied  by  tabular  forms.  It  con- 
sists of  a dial  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  the  upper  half  of  which  is  a series  of 
numbers,  showing  the  distances  of  each  station 
along  the  line,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  every  train  in  both  directions  between  each 
station,  and  the  several  stations  and  stopping- 
places  between  the  extreme  termini.  In  the 
centre  is  a clock  dial,  by  which  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  every  description  of  train  can 
be  ascertained  at  a glance.  The  several  trains 
are  indicated  by  elongated  hands,  which  are 
worked  by  a movement  constructed  according 
to  the  speeds  required,  and  attached  to  the 
works  of  the  clock.  In  the  railway  regulator 
the  goods’  train  travels  at  the  rate  of  12£,  the 
passenger  train  at  25, and  the  express  train  at50 
miles  an  hour.  T he  trunk  line  movements  are  all 


dial,  nearer  the  centre,  by  which  means  ad- 
ditional branches  can  at  any  time  be  intro- 
duced, and  put  in  motion  when  required, 
without  inconvenience,  expense,  or  derange- 
ment of  the  original  machine.— —1  he  saving 
of  expense  in  the  transit,  by  railway,  ot  the 
yearly  supply  of  150,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
1,500,000  sheep,  to  the  metropolitan  market,  is 
estimated  at  no  less  than  675,000 /. ; and  con- 
sidering that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  con- 
veying live  cattle  and  sheep  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  mere  dead-weight,  from 
which,  moreover,  a heavy  surplus  of  waste, 
garbage,  &c.,  would  be  further  deducted  ; the 
saving  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
transmission  of  the  so  far  ready-prepared  arti- 
cle instead  of  the  live,  as  well  as  raw,  material, 
with  all  its  intolerable  annoyances,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial. The  rate-pavers 

and  residents  of  Regent’s-park  and  its  vicinity 
have  memorialized  the  Marylebono  vestry 
against  the  Regent’s  Canal  Railway  scheme, 
as  likely  to  deteriorate  the  property  and  de- 
stroy the  retirement  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  to  stop  the  equestrian,  and  take  away 
the  security  of  the  pedestrian,  exercise  in  the 
park. A brisk  trade  in  coals,  to  be  un- 

shipped at  Black  wall  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  London  port  dues,  and  transmitted  along 
the  Blackwall  and  Stratford  lines  to  Stamford, 
Cambridge,  &c.,  is  anticipated  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Eastern  Counties  Com- 
pany’s intention  to  carry  coals  along  their 
line.  From  Lynn,  too,  by  way  of  Ely,  an 
additional  supply  is  looked  for.  Yorkshire 
coals  are  thus  expected  to  be  had  at  Cambridge 
for  17s.  to  IBs.  a ton,  and  even  Newcastle  for 
21s.  to  22s,— less,  in  fact,  than  in  the  metro- 
polis, though  to  be  thus  further  carried 
through  the  Eastern  Counties  to  their 
ultimate  market. The  South-Eastern  Com- 

pany design  to  form  an  immense  locomo- 
tive establishment  at  Ashford,  where  the 
following  and  other  buildings  comprise 
but  one-half  of  the  works  intended  to  be  carried 
out  simultaneously  with  their  new  lines.  The 
works  alluded  to  consist  of  a large  engine 
shed,  a repairing  shop,  smiths’  and  boiler  shops, 
and  tender  shed.  The  engine  shed,  which  is 
for  sixteen  locomotives,  with  tenders,  is  208 
feet  9 inches,  by  63  feet.  Four  lines  of  rail 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  1 he 
repairing  shop  has  room  for  fifteen  engines 
and  tenders,  length  395  feet  by  45.  Attached 
is  to  be  a stationary  engine  of  twenty-five 
horse  power,  for  driving  the  works.  A trans- 
verse crane,  to  move  on  rails,  along  this  shop, 
will  lift  twenty  tons  at  its  centre.  The  smithy, 
which  will  contain  twenty  fires,  is  176  feet 

long  by  45  wide,  and  28  high. A bridge 

at  Timsbury,  over  the  Salisbury  and  Bishop- 

stoke  branch  line  has  just  fallen  in. The 

Shiffnall  contract  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Bir- 
mingham line  has  been  let  to  Mr.  M'Leod  of 

Gloucester. Arrangements  are  in  progress 

for  the  erection  of  the  central  station  at  Chester 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  80,000/.  A new  and  improved  approach  to 
the  city  is  also  projected. In  a late  news- 

paper paragraph,  it  was  announced,  that  a 
contract  for  works  between  Peterborough 
and  London,  on  the  London  and  York  line,  had 
been  let  to  Mr.  Brassey  at  120,000/.,  whereas 
Mr.  Brassy’s  tender,  which  was  for  75  miles, 
or  the  whole  distance  from  Peterborough  to 
London,  was,  in  fact,  120,000/.  below  the  next 

lowest  bidder. Contracts  for  35,000  tons  of 

rails  for  the  London  and  York  have  been 
taken  by  the  two  firms  of  Bailey  Brothers  and 
the  Colebrook  Dale  Company,  but  chiefly 
the  former,  at  or  about  10/.  delivered ; the 
rails  to  be  only  721b.  ones.  Sir  John  Guest 
and  others  declined,  it  is  said;  not  liking  the 
conditions,  one  of  which,  as  reported,  is,  that 
if,  within  twelve  months  after  the  rails  are 
laid  down,  the  engineer  disapprove  of  them, 
he  may  order  the  contractor  to  take  them 
back,  without  any  appeal  from  his  decision. 

At  Middlesborough,  an  extensive  market- 

house  and  new  town- hall  were  lately  opened. 
We  have  already  repeatedly  noticed  this  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  the  creative  power  of 
railways  {inter  alia,  see  vol.  iv.,  pp.  137,316). 
The  thriving  town  which  lias  here  so  rapidly 
sprung  up,  besides  its  spacious  docks  and 'coal 
drops,  and  its  excellent  port,  accessible  at 
all  times,  its  custom-house  and  ship-building 
yards,  its  church  and  chapels,  has  now  several 
schools,  a mechanics’  institution,  news’  room 


iron-foundries,  and  extensive  rolling  mill  for 
bar-iron,  &c.  &c.,  and  has  for  some  years 
been  lighted  with  gas.  In  business  it  now 
so  far  outvies  the  port  of  Stockton,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  off-shoot,  that  while 
in  1844  and  1845  the  shipments  of  coals 
at  Stockton  were  respectively  22,644  and 
21,170  chaldrons,  those  at  Middlesborough 
were  137,885,  and  195,796  chaldrons.  By 
one  establishment  at  Middlesborough,  it  is  said 
that  70,000  chaldrons  of  Brancepeth  coke 
were  shipped  to  Railway  and  Iron-foundry 
Companies  and  others,  throughout  the  three 

Kingdoms. The  North  British  Line  is 

said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  passing  into  Mr.  Hud- 
son’s hands  on  a guarantee  of  8 per  cent,  with 

half  profits. On  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 

Line,  second  class  carriages  are  henceforth 
to  be  lighted  at  night,  along  with  the  first  class. 

The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Directors 

of  the  East-India  Company  have  at  length  de-  ; 
cided  upon  giving  their  sanction  to  the  intro-  ■ 
duction  of  railway  communication  into  British 
India  on  the  following  conditions: — The 
Direct  Trunk,  or  East-India  Line,  is  to  be 
adopted  ; the  Government  guaranteeing  four 
per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  The  amount 
guaranteed  is  fixed  at  3,000,000/.  to  commence  ; 
with : the  guarantee  to  extend  over  fifteen  years: 
Government  to  have  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing the  railway  after  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  its  completion,  at  the  then  fair  market  value  ] 
of  the  property:  the  company  to  be  incorpo-  1 
rated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  as 

well  as  by  charter. The  preparatory  works 

for  the  railway  from  Rome  to  the  frontier  of  , 
Naples  and  Civita- Vecchia  have  already  com-  : 

rnenced. The  French  Minister  of  Public 

Works  has  just  nominated  a commission  to 
report  on  the  experiments  commenced  on  the 
Sceaux  Railway,  constructed  after  a system  of 
curves  of  small  radius  and  worked  by  articula- 
ted carriages.  The  commission  is  also  to  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  atmospheric  railway 

established  from  Nanterre  to  St.  Germain. 

The  Dieppe  Railway  Tunnel  has  been  bored 
(length  2,400  metres),  and  the  mason-work 
begun;  the  engineer,  Mr.  Newton,  having 
placed  the  first  bricks  in  presence  of  M r.  Smith, 
the  Company’s  agent,  and  the  workmen. 

The  virtual  power  of  levelling  the  hills  with  the 
filled-up  valleys,  bypiercingthrough  the  bowels 
of  them,  as  in  tunnelling  operations,  is  likely,  it 
appears,  to  receive  a mighty  accession  of  force 


from  the  operative  aid  of  machinery,  expen- 


ments  with  which,  according  to  the  Moniteur 
Beige,  have  been  already  made,  in  order  to  test 
the  power  of  penetrating  the  Alps  through  the 
great  projected  tunnel  about  to  be  commenced 
on  one  of  the  Italian  lines.  “ The  machine 


was  placed  in  front  of  the  web,  and' effected  a 
bore  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  centimetres  in 
thirty-five  minutes.  At  this  rate  the  new  in-, 
vention  will  complete  upwards  of  five  metres 
of  bore  per  day,  and  the  proposed  tunnel 
through  Mount  Cenis  will  be  finished  in  the 
space  of  three  years.  The  experiments  have 
been  repeated  twice  before  several  of  the  first 
engineers  of  France,  and  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.” 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 


indicated  upon  the  outer  circle;  and  the  branches  luolllulluu 

ate  provided  for  by  a similar  division  of  the  I branch  bank,  various  manufactories,  three 


The  electric  telegraph  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way was  opened  for  public  use  on  Friday 
week,  so  that  communication  may  now  be  made 
between  Leeds,  Normanton,  Masborough, 
Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Leicester,  Rug- 
by, Burton,  Tamworth,  Birmingham,  Notting- 
ham, Newark,  and  Lincoln,  at  the  following 
rates  per  mile,  namely: — Under  ten  words, 
Id.;  above  ten,  and  under  twenty,  lad.; 
above  twenty,  and  under  thirty,  3d. ; and  for 
every  additional  ten  words,  one  halfpenny  per 
mile.  A messenger,  if  required,  may  be  dis- 
patched from  any  of  the  above  stations,  on 
foot,  at  Is.  per  mile  ; or  if  by  postchaise,  on  a 
reasonable  remuneration.  In  case  of  any  mes- 
sage failing  through  the  defect  ot  the  instru- 
ment, or  neglect  of  the  company’s  servants, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Messages  relating 
to  luggage  lost  or  mislaid  by  the  com- 
pany’s servants,  are  to  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

By  the  way,  the  electric  telegraph,  like 

every  good  thing,  is  occasionally  turned  to  evil 
account,  as  well  as  to  good.  W e do  not  at  pre- 
sent allude  to  the  merely  business  qualifications 
of  this  winged  Mercury,  or  swift-flying  messen- 
ger— and  to  be,  ere  long,  enthroned  divinity — 0; 
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commerce,  enabling  the  speculating  devotee, 
who  may  be  first  in  consulting  the  oracle,  to 
steal  a march  on  his  less  ardent  or  sagacious 
fellow,  thereby  “netting  50/.  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour,”  by  outrunning,  at  least,  if  not  by  over- 
reaching, his  friend.  What  we  have  more  par- 
ticularly in  our  eye  at  present  is,  the  alleged 
existence  of  certain  malpractices  of  those  de- 
votees of  the  commercial  god — the  Americans 
— of  a kindred  order,  though  of  a slightly 
darker  shade;  more  akin,  indeed,  to  the  dark 
than  to  the  bright  side  of  the  two-faced  patron 
of  commerce,  trickery,  and  thieving.  The  mal- 
practices complained  of  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  New  York,  where  speculators  “ have 
managed  to  get  the  business  news  from  Eng- 
land in  advance  of  the  press,  and  in  this  way 
have  ‘ made  great  operations.’  One  or  two 
more  such  instances  of  abuse,”  adds  our  au- 
thority, the  New  York  Correspondence,  “ will 
effect  a very  good  object, — forcing  the  tele- 
graph, like  the  mail-post,  into  the  exclusive 
hands  of  the  government.” 


Sir, — In  the  new  edition  of  Templeton’s 
“ Engineers  and  Contractors’  Pocket  Book,” 
a mistake  occurs,  to  which  I beg  to  allude 
through  your  most  practical  columns,  because 
it  is  in  an  article  of  considerable  interest,  on 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  passage  in 
question  is  likely  to  mislead,  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  electro-mag- 
netism. 

It  is  stated,  that  “ if  we  imagine  a man  to 
have  the  (electric)  current  transmitted  through 
his  body,  the  positive  wire  being  applied  to 
his  feet,  and  the  negative  to  his  head,  so  that 
the  current  flows  from  his  feet  upwards,  then 
a magnetic  needle  suspended  * freely  before 
him,  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  his 
body,  the  north  pole  being  to  his  left,  and  the 
south  to  his  right.  If  he  turn  linlf  round , so 
as  to  present  his  back  to  the  needle,  or  if  the 
wires  be  reversed,  the  needle  ivill  place  itself 
in  an  opposite  position .” 

The  first  part  of  this  latter  statement  (in 
italics)  is  surely  incorrect.  When  once  a 
needle  has  been  deflected  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a particular  direction,  it  will  not  alter  its 
position  while  the  currentexists, unless  either — 
1st,  The  direction  of  the  current,  or  2nd,  The 
situation  of  the  wire  with  respect  to  the  needle, 
or  3rd,  The  situation  of  the  needle  with  respect 
to  the  wire,  be  altered.  Either  one  of  these 
alterations  would  produce  a variation  in  the 
needle;  but  the  turning  half  round  of  a man, 
or  the  twisting  half  round  of  a portion  of  the 
connecting  wires  pn  its  own  axis,  if  it  were 
made  capable  of  .such  :a  motion,  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  needle.  The  man’s  right 
hand  would  be  where  his  left  had  been,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  change. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  D. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  the  council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  invite 
communications,  for  premiums,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

1.  The  best  mode  of  combining  materials,  by 
arranging  or  cementing  them  together,  so  as 
to  insure  uniformity  of  action  from  change  of 
temperature. 

2.  On  the  construction  of  retaining  and 
wharf  walls,  with  examples  of  failure  and  the 
causes. 

3.  The  construction  of  piers  and  moles, 
whether  solid  or  on  arches,  in  a tideway. 

4.  The  conveyance  of  fluids  in  pipes,  under 
pressure,  and  the  circumstances  which  usually 
affect  the  velocity  of  their  currents;  with  ac- 
counts of  water-works  and  gas-works. 

5.  The  construclion  of  girder  bridges,  whe- 
ther of  iron  or  timber. 

6.  The  construction  of  wrought-iron  roofs, 
for  covering  considerable  areas. 

7.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  termini, 
and  intermediate  stations  of  railways,  whether 
for  passengers  or  merchandize ; and  whether 
independent  of,  or  connected  with,  inland 
navigation. 

8.  The  various  modes  of  boring  artesian 
wells,  and  the  geological  formations  which 
have  been  found  most  productive  of  water. 

The  communications  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  31st  of  May  next. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  RUINS  AT 
DONCASTER, 

DISCLOSED  IN  RAZING  THE  OLD  TOWN-HALL. 

The  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  church  or 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  have  appeared 
like  a shadow,  and  so  they  are  likely  to  de- 
part ; for  the  very  necessity  under  which  they 
have  come  to  be  disentombed  from  the  less 
ancient  buildings  in  which  they  were  embo- 
died, in  a manner  compels  their  final  demoli- 
tion, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  their  place. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  however,  have  been  engaged  on 
behalf  of  their  preservation  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  “one  of  the  most  unique  and  valu- 
able specimens  of  middle  age  architecture 
which  this  country  can  produce,”  as  this  has 
been  already  confidently  characterized,  will, 
by  some  means,  or  under  some  form  or  ar- 
rangement, be  preserved;  since,  though  there 
are  abundant  examples  of  the  more  decorated 
Anglo-Norman  style  to  bo  met  with,  there  are 
extant  very  few  such  specimens  of  the  earlier 
character  which  the  remains  of  this  venerable 
pile  appear  to  exhibit.  The  whole  character 
of  the  building,  indeed,  as  observed  by  a writer 
in  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  to  which,  and  to 
the  Gazette,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  discovery,  “ is  of  that  rude, 
plain,  and  heavy  sort,  relieved  only  by  the  sim- 
plest efforts  to  lighten  and  adorn,  that  we  may 
with  much  safety  conclude  this  sacred  edifice 
was  erected  about  the  period  when  the  Saxon 
merged  into  the  Norman,  and  before  the  de- 
corative work  found  in  the  arches  and  other 
parts  of  almost  every  other  Norman  building 
in  this  country,  had  come  into  vogue.” 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  many 
and  divers  speculations  as  to  what  portion  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  contained  within  the  site  of  the  late  mu- 
nicipal building  ; but  very  few  suspected  that 
in  the  walls  themselves  was  entombed  nearly 
the  whole  columnar  arrangement  of  the  an- 
cient church.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact; 
and  the  remains  which  are  now  disencumbered 
of  their  more  modern  additions,  shew  pretty 
clearly  the  character  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  It  appears  to  have  origi- 
nally occupied  a considerable  area,  its  length 
outside,  from  east  to  west,  being  124  feet  7 
inches  ; the  nave,  78  feet  9 inches  in  length, 
and  23  feet  4 inches  in  width  between  the 
columns;  the  length  of  the  chancel  37  feet, 
but  it  may  have  extended  further  eastward. 

There  are  no  traces  whatever  of  grooves  or 
any  other  contrivance  for  the  insertion  of  glass 
in  the  small  round-headed  apertures,  or  cle- 
restory windows,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in 
the  north  wall,  which,  with  its  pillars  and 
arches,  constitutes  the  most  entire  portion  of 
the  remains.  Neither,  indeed,  are  there  any 
such  traces  in  other  and  larger  openings  of  the 
same  character  in  this,  and  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  nor  were  there  any  in  the  demo- 
lished south  wall. 

Among  the  indications  of  past  customs 
brought  to  light  in  this  long-buried  pile, 
are  several  patches  of  painted  plaster  work 
on  the  wall  of  the  chancel.  These  show 
that  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  building 
was  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  white  plas- 
ter, and  this  afterwards  marked  out  with  black 
lines  into  a sort  of  ashler  work.  On  the  centre 
of  every  alternate  stone  in  this  is  a sort  of 
cinque-foil,  rudely  painted  in  red,  with  a curved 
line  or  stalk  of  the  same  colour,  coiling  round 
the  flower.  On  the  other  stones  there  have 
been  some  red  and  black  characters,  but  these 
are  quite  defaced.  Over  the  arch  separating 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  and  on  the  west 
side,  are  also  some  characters,  or  scroll  work, 
painted  in  shades  of  dirty  red  and  white. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  there  has  been 
no  tower  or  steeple  attached  to  this  building, 
unless,  as  is  very  probable,  the  west  end  wall 
of  the  chancel  supported  a small  bell  turret. 
The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave  are 
3 feet  thick  ; the  west  end  wall  3 feet  3 in. 

It  is  a somewhat  singular  circumstance, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a foun- 
dation having  been  laid  lor  this  massive  struc- 
ture. The  huge  walls  and  massive  columns 
have  been  built  upon  the  bare  surface  of  the 
ground  ; and  the  level  of  the  original  floor  of 
the  church  would  correspond  very  nearly  with 
that  of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  Magda- 


lene’s, near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

From  the  decayed  state  of  the  columns  and 
other  parts  of  the  nave,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene stood  for.  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
a ruin.  It  would  also  seem,  from  the  traces 
of  fire  left  on  much  of  the  stone-work  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  and  especially  the 
chancel,  that  the  edifice  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  To  this  cause,  probably,  may  be  attri- 
buted its  abandonment  as  a place  of  public 
worship,  and  its  subsequent  gradual  decay, 
until  converted  into  a grammar-school  and 
town- hall. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES. 

Railways  and  steam  boats  have  made  tra- 
velling on  the  continent  so  very  easy,  expedi- 
tious, and  inexpensive,  that  the  sight-loving 
English  may  be  seen  every  where,  rivalling,  in 
their  erratic  coursesj  the  almost  equally  cele- 
brated ramblers,  the  German  students.  There 
is  one  track  where  all  go  alike  to  enjoy  the 
picturesque  and  romantic,  and  this  “ up  the 
Rhine.”  For  the  many  thousands  who  visit 
this  far-famed  river,  how  many  tens  of  our 
countrymen  have  made  a tour  up  the  Moselle? 
It  is  comparatively  unknown  even  among 
artists;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  majority 
of  the  world  thus  follow  each  other  in  the 
beaten  track,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  turning 
neither  right  nor  left,  and  admiring  by  rote  all 
they  are  told  to  admire,  totally  regardless  of 
the  beauty  that  lies  beside  them  unvisited,  and 
which  would  more  than  repay  the  compliment 
of  inspection.  The  beauty  ot  this  river,  which 
joins  the  Rhine  atCoblentz,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  of  taste ; and  the  Latin  poet 
Ausonius  has  sung  its  praises  at  a time  when 
Roman  princes  rowed  on  its  waters  ; praises 
which  have  been  echoed  by  many  other  “ dis- 
ciples of  the  tuneful  Nine”  of  more  modern 
date.  Upon  these  banks  stood  the  Belgian 
Rome,  the  parent  of  modern  Treves;  and 
here  resided  some  of  the  later  emperors 
of  this  all  conquering  people;  while  the  im- 
mense number  of  Roman  coins  still  ex- 
isting, which  were  struck  at  this  city,  as  well 
as  the  magnificent  remains  of  buildings 
erected  by  this  people,  shew  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  place  during  their  dynasty.  The 
situation  of  the  city  is  most  lovely,  in  a plain 
surrounded  by  vine  covered  hills,  the  river 
washing  its  walls  ; and  the  opposite  banks, 
grand  in  an  assemblage  of  wood  and  rock  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  varied  beaut}'.  The 
hills  on  either  side  were  dedicated  by  the 
Romans  to  Apollo  and  Mars.  “ Thus  unto  a 
situation  peculiarly  lovely  they  associated  the 
most  powerful  influence  their  religion  could 
afford  ; and  we  need  not  wonder  if,  so  placed, 
so  founded,  and  so  protected,  the  rising  city 
should  soon  attain  to  a very  unusual  prosperity. 
The  importance  of  Treves,  as  long  as  the 
Roman  empire  flourished,  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  numerous  facts ; by  none  more  deci- 
sively than  that  she  was  repeatedly  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  world. 
Many  also,  and  high  sounding,  are  the  epithets 
bestowed  upon  her  by  the  writers  of  that  na- 
tion. She  is  designated  in  their  works  as  the 
richest,  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  glo- 
rious, and  the  greatest,  of  the  towns  on  that  side 
of  the  Alps.” 

Thus  writes  Professor  Wyttenbach,  as  trans- 
lated in  Dawson  Turner’s  “Guide  to  the  Ro- 
man Antiquities  of  Treves.”  After  lamenting 
“ how  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and 
mouldering  touch  of  time,  have  destroyed  what 
care,  and  art,  and  industry,  had  reared,”  he 
adds,  “ gone,  utterly  gone,  are  the  Capitol  of 
ancient  Treves,  and  that  senate-house,  which, 
still  venerable  and  massy  in  its  ruins,  excited 
the  wonder  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  the 
6th  century.  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  our 
circus,  said  to  have  vied  with  that  of  Rome, 
nor  of  our  imperial  palaces.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Valentinian  and  Gratian,  the  Forum, 
the  Thermae,  and  the  Aqueducts,  as  likewise 
the  temples  and  basilicte,  rich  in  statues  and 
frescoes,  have  equally  disappeared  ; and  it  is 
by  tradition  alone  that  we  are  assured  of  the 
existence  of  lhat  splendid  entrance  near  the 
Moselle,  entitled  the  Porta  incbjta , which, 
studded  with  golden  stars,  served  likewise  as 
a lighthouse.  Neither  do  these,  considerable 
though  they  be,  constitute  the  total  of  our 
losses;  many  other  noble  works  of  art  liaye 


likewise  vanished,  but  still  all  is  not  taken 
from  us.  To  adorn  our  valley,  and  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  cultivated 
traveller,  there  yet  remain,  albeit  in  a more  or 
less  injured  state,  so  many  objects  curious  in 
art  and  pregnant  with  historical  recollections, 
that  Treves  is  secure  of  always  exciting  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  indeed  may,  in  this 
respect,  safely  claim  a superiority  over  every 
other  city  in  Germany.” 

It  is  to  these  existing  remains  of  past  great- 
ness we  must  now  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ; and  among  them  all,  there  is  none 
more  important  and  interesting  than  the  an- 
cient gate,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  Roman 
work  of  that  kind  at  present  in  existence,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Porta  Martis  or  Porta 
Nigra.  It  is  engraved  here  from  a sketch 
made  hut  three  months  since,  and  is  a*faithful 
transcript  of  its  present  slate.  There  are  few 
buildings  more  commanding  than  this  grand 
old  structure^  and  which*  is  represented  upon 
some  of  the  coins  of  Constantine  struck  in 
this  city.  It  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
magnificent  proportion;  its  breadth  is  115 
ieet,  and  the  highest  tower  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  summit  measures  70  feet.  The 
construction  throughout  is  equally  colossal. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  sandstone, 
averaging  from  4 and  5 feet  in  length  ; but 
some  measure  8 or  9 feet,  while  their  depth 
varies  from  2 to  3 feet.  “ So  skilfully  are  they 
joined  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of 
any  kind,  that  they  appear  to  be  supported  by 
their  own  weight  alone.”—  Wyttenbach.  The 
barbaric  conquerors  of  the  Romans  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  Treves,  imagined  a dif- 
ferent construction  was  adopted,  and  believing 
that  metal  clamps  rivetted  each  stone,  they 


proceeded  to  obtain  them  if  possible,  to  con- 
vert into  other  uses,  and  in  every  direction 
have  they  bored  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
for  this  much  desired  end.  The  Colosseum, 
at  Rome,  exhibits  similar  ravages,  which  have 
a most  injurious  effect  on  these  buildings,  and 
give  a veiy  shattered  and  ruinous  look  to  them 
in  many  parts.* 

Two  arched  gates,  each  14  feet  wide,  formed 
the  entrance  through  the  Porta  Martis  to  the 
Belgian  Rome  in  its  palmy  days.  The  height 
of  the  arch  is  at  present  little  more  than  12  feet; 
but  the  soil  has  so  accumulated  here,  that  it  is 
conjectured  they  were  originally  “ at  least  5 
foot  higher.”  The  voussoirs  of  the  arch  con- 
tinue through  the  string  course  above.  At 
the  sides,  the  grooved  channels  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  some  contrivance  similar 
to  a portcullis  was  used  to  fasten  these  entrances 
on  the  side  next  the  country,  where  extra  pro- 
tection became  requisite. 

“In  every  direction,  and  as  well  on  the 
ground-floor  as  on  the  upper  stories,  the  face 
of  the  building  is  ornamented  with  rows  of 
1 uscan  columns.  These  in  the  two  fronts 
stand  out  from  the  wall  full  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter : on  the  sides  they  are  no  more  than 
pilasters  ; and  their  projection  does  not  exceed 
3 inches.  Their  form  is  plain  and  simple,  and 


• The  characters  that  are  to  be  seen  in  great  variety 
upon  the  stones,  may  possibly  be  masonic  marks.  They 
resemble  those  frequently  found  on  grave-stones  of  the  4th 
century,  in  which  the  letters  have  the  appearance  of  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Romans.  Specimens  of  these 
are  given  in  the  work  of  the  Benedictine  Monk,  Joseph 
Fuchs  (see  his  Alte  (ieschichte  von  Mainz  ii. , p.  i63),  and  in 
that  of  Quednow  ( Beschreifung  der  A/ter/hinner  in  Trier,  p. 
5i\:  Tiu™er’s  translation  of  Wyttenbach,  to  which  ex- 
cellent guide,  we  must  acknowledge  once  for  all  our  obliga- 
tions lor  facts  and  dates  connected  with  the  interesting  ob- 
jects it  descants  on, 


thus  the  better  adapted  to  harmonize  with  the 
dimensions  and  solidity  of  the  whole.” — fVyt- 
tenbaclc.  The  centre  of  the  gate  is  composed 
of  two  uniform  stories,  the  side  towers  of  three  ; 
the  third  story  of  one,  is,  however,  ruined. 
Towards  the  town  these  wings  exhibit  a flat 
line,  and  project  about  4 feet ; on  the  country 
side,  the  principal  front,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  they  come  forward  in 
semicircles  just  15  feet  in  advance  of  the 
centre. 

Wyttenbach  considers  this  colossal  structure 
the  Propylseum,  or  more  probably  the  Pre- 
torian,  gate  of  the  fortifications  wherewith 
Constantine  the  Great  environed  Treves,  and 
that  it  shows  marks  of  the  work  of  different 
eras ; for  even  at  the  close  of  the  western 
empire,  when  it  was  brought  to  its  present 
state,  it  was  not  regarded  as  altogether  com- 
plete. Some  additions  were  still  considered 
necessary  to  give  the  last  touch  to  its  size,  its 
strength,  or  its  beauty.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
empirestayed  the  progress  of  this  work;  the  bar- 
barians spoiled  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal ; 
and  later  barbarians  converted  it  into  a church, 
disfiguring  it  in  many  parts.  It  has  indeed  seen 
strange  vicissitudes  since  its  erection  as  a gate, 
and  its  modern  return  to  its  old  uses  ; for  it 
was  not  always  sacred  to  its  original  destina- 
tion. A certain  St.  Simeon,  sometimes  called 
Slylites,  from  his  great  propensity  to  living 
abstracted  from  the  world,  on  the  summit  of 
columns,  chose  this  gate  for  his  residence,  and 
resided  on  its  highest  tower  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  from  1028  to  1035. 
His  history  may  be  seen  in  the  early  part  of 
Hone’s  Every  Hay  Book,  and  is  a frightful 
instance  of  what  passed  for  religious  devotion 
in  the  middle  ages.  After  voluntary  tortures 
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of  a repulsive  kind,  lie  died,  and  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  and  the  Roman 
gate  on  which  he  last  appeared  became  con- 
verted into  a Christian  church,  in  which  he 
was  buried.  To  effect  this,  earth  was  piled 
up  before  either  gate,  to  a level  with  the  first 
stage  of  the  building,  over  which  was  con- 
structed a flight  of  steps  leading  to  this  story; 
the  interior  of  the  gate  thus  formed  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Si- 
meon, the  lower  part  or  gateway  forming  a 
crypt.  An  apse  was  built  on  one  side,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  building;  and  this 
venerable  and  ornamental  relic  of  the  12th 
century  still  remains,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving : it  was  found  unsafe  to  remove 
it,  as  it  aided  in  strengthening  the  more  an- 
cient building.  Thus  the  Pagan  gate  became 
a Christian  church  until  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, when  the  gateway,  having  lain  for 
nearly  800  years  blocked  up,  was  again  re- 
stored to  its  original  use,  as  a gate  to  the 
town,  which  the  erection  beside  it,  also  seen 
in  the  sketch,  had  usurped,  and  which  was 
placed  there  in  the  17th  century.  The  traces 
of  church  decoration  still  remain  on  its  inte- 
rior walls,  and  it  is  devoted  to  a collection  of 
Roman  ruins,  found  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood.* 


Meta i,  Boats. — It  is  proposed  to  cast  ves- 
sels in  one  mass,  and  a composition  has  been 
invented,  combining  the  advantages  of  copper 
and  iron. 


* We  venture  to  direct  attention  to  our  engraving,  the 
drawing  for  which  was  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Fairholt  ex- 
pressly for  us, 


OLD  HOUSE  IN  GLOUCESTER. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
curious  specimen  of  wooden  construction,  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  and  will  aid  in 
completing  the  series  illustrative  of  domestic 
architecture,  already  carried  to  a considerable 
extent  in  previous  numbers  of  our  journal. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Wolsey’s  Halt,  is  adorned  with  thirteen 
new  stained- glass  windows,  and  is  now  open 
to  the  public.  Each  of  the  windows  is  20  feet 
high  and  of  considerable  width.  They  con- 
tain the  armorial  pedigrees  of  the  six  wives  of 
the  monster  King  Henry  VIII.  Curiously 
enough  they  all  trace  their  descent  from  Ed- 
ward 1.  of  England.  Good  subjects  as  the 
arms  may  be  for  stained  glass,  we  should  have 
hesitated  before  emblazoning  crimes  which  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  our  history.  We  shall  pay 
an  early  visit  to  the  hall,  and  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  find  the  windows  worthy  of  the  estab- 
lished reputation  of  Mr.  Willement,  by  whom 
they  are  executed. 

A morning  contemporary,  after  describing 
these  windows,  says  : — 

“ We  have  been  thus  far  minute  in  our 
description  of  the  new  embellishments  at 
Hampton-court  Palace,  from  a desire  to  see 
the  highest  artistic  talent  in  the  country  find- 
ing honourable  and  lucrative  employment  in 
the  pursuit  of  a long-neglected  branch  of  the 
fine  arts.  When  we  remember  the  cold  and 
cheerless  aspect  of  most  of  our  cathedrals  and 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  from  the  absence  of 


those  stained-glass  windows,  which  at  once 
ministered  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  in- 
fused a sense  of  bodily  warmth  and  comfort, 
we  shall  perceive  how  wide  a field  is  open  to 
men  of  science,  and  painters  of  genius,  who 
may  endeavour  to  perfectionate  this  branch  of 
high  and  devotional  art.  The  Government 
are  making  a wise  and  enlightened  exercise 
of  their  patronage,  in  doing  what  they  can  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  art  of  staining  in 
glass  ; and  as  the  English  school  of  painters 
is  acknowledged  to  excel  all  other  existing 
schools  in  colouring,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  our  church  and  cathedral  stained-glass 
windows  should  not,  if  possible,  excel  the  chefs 
d'ceuvres  of  the  modern  Munich  artists.” 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  DALSTON 
LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — Some  few  months  since  designs  for 
the  above-named  institution  were  advertised 
for  in  The  Builder  ; I obtained  the  particu- 
lars (which  I inclose  you),  wherein  you  will 
see  that  one  of  the  instructions  to  architects , 
limits  the  amount  to  be  expended  to  1,500/. 
I submitted  a design,  keeping  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  sum,  and  was  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  A design  by  Mr.  Catli n 
was  chosen,  and  in  your  last  publication  is  an 
advertisement  to  builders  for  estimates  for  the 
carcass  only.  I called  at  Mr.  Catlin’s  office  to 
make  an  estimate  for  a builder,  when  I was 
told  the  quantities  were  being  made  out,  and 
that  in  all  probability  there  would  be  about  00 
rods  of  brickwork,  and  90  loads  of  timber. 
Putting  the  brickwork  at  11/.  per  rod,  and  the 
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timber  at  7 /.  per  load,  including  sawing,  these 
two  items  alone  would  amount  to  1,620/.,  being 
120/.  more  than  was  intended  to  be  expended 
upon  the  whole  building.  Is  this  fair  or 
honourable  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
naming  a certain  sum,  and  then: selecting  a 
design  which  will  cost  at  least  3,000/.  ? It  is 
another  lesson  to  architects,  not  to  waste 
their  time  and  talents  in  competing  tor  sell-ap- 
pointed committees,  when  in  most  cases,  as  in 
the  present,  the  instructions  have  not  been 
taken  the  least  notice  of,  but  the  prettiest 
picture  chosen.  Ought  not  the  names  of  the 
committee  to  be  made  known  to  the  architects 
in  all  cases,  to  prove  that  they  are  honourable 
men  ? I am,  Sir,  &c., 

5th  Jan.  1847.  Alpha. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 

Sir,— In  the  188th  number  of  your  journal 
you  allude  to  Thomas  Gray,  whomyoudesignate 
the  founder  of  the  railway  system  ; but  being 
very  much  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of 
your  remarks,  I have  been  at  some  trouble  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  believe  the  merit 
of  its  introduction  is  due  to  another  party. 

On  perusing  Thomas  Gray’s  “ Observations 
on  a General  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steam 
Conveyance,”  published  in  1825,  I find  that 
in  1822  he  sent  petitions  to  the  then  ministers 
of  state,  in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  a 
former  petition  he  had  sent  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  1821,  while,  as  you  will  observe  by  the 
annexed  letter,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
actually  obtained  for  the  first  iron  railway  for 
general  purposes  in  1820.* 

Thomas  Gray  sent  similar  petitions  to  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  and  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  1823,  and  also  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  in  1824. 

In  the  year  1822  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  was  first  projected,  the  survey 
of  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Win.  James  (an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Mr.  Baylis  alluded  to  in 
the  subjoined  letter).  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  witnessed  the  success  attending  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
Railway,  which  induced  him  to  project  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  But  the  scheme 
was  abandoned  for  a time,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  shewn  to  it  by  the  projectors 
of  the  inland  navigation  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; and  in  1824  Mr.  Stephenson  was  em- 
ployed to  re-survey  the  country,  and,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  with  better  success. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Chester,  Dec.  21.  B.B. 

***  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  claim 
made  for  Mr.  Gray.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
he  first  projected  a railway.  Railways  of 
wood  have  been  used  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  coals  and  metals  from  a very  early  period, 
and  even  an  iron  railway  was  employed  for 
that  purpose  at  Coalbrookdale  as  early  as  1767* 
Moreover,  steam  'power  was  applied  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in  1805. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  left  for  Thomas  Gray  to 
foresee  the  general  applicability  of  railway 
travelling,  arrange  a system,  and  urge  reso- 
lutely the  importance  of  adopting  it,  long 
before  the  public  were  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  his  views. 


Fire-engines  kept  on  the  Premises. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  suggests, 
that  in  premises  where  steam -engines  are  used, 
an  excellent  provision  might  be  made  against 
fire  by  making  screw  joints  to  the  water-pipes 
which  convey  water  to  the  boiler,  so  as  to  fit 
the  hose  of  a fire-engine.  By  this  means  a 
body  ot  water  might  be  readily  thrown  into  the 
building,  and  in  great  quantities. 


* To  the  Editor  of  The  Birmingham  Journal. 

The  Originator  of  Railways.— Sir,— I bee  to 
your  correspondent  “ E.  B.”  right  upon  this  much 
puted  point.  The  late  Mr.  James  was  nut  the  “ origin 
of  rai  ways  he  was  not  the  projector  of  the  Stratford 
Moreton  Railway;  neither  was  he  a Birmingham  man. 
reference  to  the  act  obtained  in  1820  for  the  construi 
of  the  above  railway  the  fir.t  designed  for  general  purp 
it  will  appear  that  Messrs.  Hunt,  Bellamy,  and  Bann 
were  solicitors  to  the  bill,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bavlis  was  thi 
gineer,  who  was  anative  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  James  w 
that  time  deeply  interested  in  mineral  and  canal  prop 
and  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  railways  ; but  se 
years  subsequent  to  that  period  he  certainly  projects 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  but  it  is  ridiculo 
claim  for  Mr.  James  the  priority. 

Stourbridge,  q p 


BERLIN  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 
EXHIBITION. 

PORTRAIT  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

The  late  exhibition  in  the  Prussian  capital 
comprised  nearly  nineteen  hundred  woiks  of 
living  artists,  which  were  placed  in  twenty-five 
saloons , some  larger,  others  smaller.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  men  of  first  order  chanced 
not  to  have  contributed  to  this  numerous  art- 
show  ; neither  Cornelius,  nor  Overbeck,  Kaul- 
bach,  Lessing,  etc.  We  perceive,  however, 
that  for  the  sake  of  a legitimate  emulation, 
works  of  foreign  (not  Prussian)  artists  are  also 
received  within  the  walls  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, amongst  which  those  of  Schorn,  of  Mu- 
nich,  H.  Vernet,  and  Rahl  of  Vienna,  are 

most  conspicuous. 

But  besides  the  many  art-lamentations  and 
complaints  uttered  in  this  country,  those  of 
the  Germans  also,  which  became  audible  on 
the  present  occasion,  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  said  there,  that  “ art  has  in 
Germany  only  patrons  or  opponents— but  no 
public .”  A consequence  of  these  untoward  cir- 
cumstances is  the  fading  away  of  entire  art- 
schools  ; like,  for  instance,  that  of  Dlisseldorff, 
where  Lessing  alone  shines  as  a remaining 
light.  A healthy  vigour  seems  wanting  every  - 
where, and  whether  we  look  at  King  Saul  or 
Lear,  Canute  or  Gottfried,  they  are  always  the 
same  smooth  countenances,  content-void  (in- 
haltsleer ).  Tt  appears  from  all  these  pictures, 
that  the  painters  had  never  perceived  either 
true  monarchs  or  true  saints,  be  it  in  reality 
or  with  their  fancy’s  eyes.  There  they  are- 
figures  without  either  bone  or  muscle,  doughy 
flesh,  sweet-mellow  features  without  marrow. 
These  German  critics  praise  French  painters, 
and  amongst  the  pictures  exhibited  at  Berlin, 
Vernet’s  “ Editha  recognizing  Harold  after 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,”  is  placed  in  the  first 
rank. 

The  admired  picture  of  all , however,  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Humboldt,  by  Bezas.  Who 
that  has  ever  seen  the  great  German  savant, 
will  know  that  to  paint  him  is  any  'thing  but 
easy.  But  Mr.  Bezas  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  deep  searcher,  philosopher,  diplo- 
matist, and  man  of  the  world,  and  to  impart  to 
his  portrait  that  penetrativeness,  vast  intellect, 
benevolence,  eloquence,  and  versatility,  which 
Humboldt  possesses  combined. 


METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IM- 
PROVING THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE 
POOR. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, held  on  the  24th  ult.,  a report  was  read, 
which,  after  mentioning  that  a royal  charter 
bad  been  granted  to  the  association,  went  on  to 
state  that  an  agreement  for  a lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  a rental  of  90/.  per  annum,  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Brewers’ Company, 
for  a piece  of  ground  opposite  to  the  church 
in  the  Old  Pancras-road,  leading  from  King’s- 
cross  to  Camden  Town,  which  was  considered 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  situate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a crowded  dis- 
trict, and  on  a healthy  and  well- drained  site. 
The  object  of  the  erections  was  to  ensure  to 
each  family  the  greatest  amount  of  accommo- 
dation at  the  lowest  practicable  expense.  The 
rooms  were  to  be  so  contrived  that  an  ample 
quantity  of  light  would  be  secured  to  each, 
while  every  set  would  be  perfect  and  indepen- 
dent of  others.  Each  dwelling  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons 
per  day,  and  with  a sink,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  off  refuse  and  ashes  through  a shaft 
accessible  from  the  scullery.  The  first  build- 
ing which  the  association  purposed  to  erect, 
would  consist  of  twenty-one  sets  of  two  rooms, 
and  ninety  sets  of  three  rooms,  of  various  sizes, 
each  having  the  above  conveniences  attached  ; 
thus  furnishing  dwellings  proportioned  to  the 
requirements  of  different  families,  and  to  their 
means  ofpayment.  In  cases  where  there  were 
two  bed-rooms,  each  would  have  a separate 
entrance  from  the  sitting-room,  and  the  larger 
bed-rooms  a fire-place.  Under  the  slate  sink 
in  each  scullery  would  be  a galvanized  coal- 
box  ; there  would  also  be  a meat-safe  fixed 
against  the  external  wall.  The  living  rooms 
would  be  furnished  with  a range,  boiler,  and 
oven,  and  the  shutters  in  the  ground-floor 
rooms,  so  contrived  as  to  form  a table  during 
the  day.  The  committee  of  works  had  care- 
fully examined  all  the  systems  and  plans  that 


had  been  suggested  for  ventilation,  but  they 
regretted  to  state  that  no  plan  had  come  under 
their  consideration  which  appeared  to  them 
sufficiently  secure  from  the  danger  of  failure 
to  warrant  their  adoption  of  it ! According 
to  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  each  set  of 
rooms  having  four  windows  was  liable  to  7^d. 
per  week  window  duty,  while  a similar  set  of 
rooms  in  the  Albany,  or  in  the  inns  of  court, 
or  in  either  of  the  universities,  was  liable  to  a 
tax  of  only  lfd.  per  set — a special  exemption 
in  favour  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  direc- 
tors confidently  hoped  that  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  rating  would  shortly  be  effected.  The 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  now  complete, 
and  only  awaited  the  official  seal  of  the  autho- 
rities under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  for 
the  commencement  of  the  works.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  1,155  shares  had  been  allotted, 
almost  entirely  among  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic classes.  By  the  financial  statement  it 
appeared  that  7,963/.  10s.  had  been  received, 
and  2,094/.  3s.  7d-  expended.  A contract  for 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  works,  for  the 
sum  of  12,345/.,  has  been  entered  into. 


TO  GLAZE  AND  ENAMEL  THE  SURFACES 
OF  CAST  IRON. 

The  specification  of  a patent  for  coating  and 
glazing  cast  iron,  recently  granted  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  may  interest  our 
readers  : — 

“After  the  article  of  cast  iron  has  been  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  it  will  he  ready  to  receive  the 
coatings  of  the  compositions,  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  100 lbs.  of  calcined  flints,  ground  to 
a fine  powder,  mixed  with  75  lbs.  of  borax, 
ground  fine.  This  mixture  is  then  fused,  and, 
when  cooled,  take  40  lbs.  thereof,  and  add  to  it 
51bs.  of  potters’  clay;  then  grind  them  well  in 
water,  till  of  such  a consistency  that  when  the 
article  to  be  glazed  is  dipped  into  it,  it  will 
retain  a coating  of  about  1 - 1 6th  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  This  is  then  allowed  to 
set,  and,  while  yet  moist,  the  neat  composition 
to  produce  the  glaze  is  carefully  sifted  over 
the  surface;  this  consists  of  100 lbs.  of  Cornish 
stone,  ground  to  a fine  powder,  117  lbs.  of 
borax,  ground  fine,  35  lbs.  of  soda.ash,  35  lbs. 
of  saltpetre,  35  lbs.  of  sifted  slaked  jime,  13  lbs. 
of  white  sand,  and  50  lbs.  of  white  glass,  well 
pounded.  The  whole  of  these  materials  are 
then  mixed  and  well  vitrified  ; when  cool,  they 
are  ground  to  a fine  powder,  which  is  washed 
and  dried.  Then  take  45  lbs.  thereof,  to  which 
add  1 lb.  of  soda  ash,  and  mix  the  same  in  hot 
water;  this  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  a stove,  when  a fine  powder  will  be 
produced,  which,  being  evenly  sifted  over  the 
surface  of  the  yet  moist  former  coating,  the 
article  is  placed  in  a stove,  and  kept  at  a tem- 
perature of  212  deg.  Fahr.,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  composition  ; it  is  then  fired  by 
being  placed  in  a kiln  or  muffle,  raised  to  a 
beat  sufficient  to  fuze  the  glaze,  which  may 
then  be  removed  and  examined;  and  should  it 
be  found  that  the  glazing  is  not  perfect,  the 
mixture  is  sifted  over  it,  and  it  is  again  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  kiln  or  muffle.” 

In  coating  the  interior  of  iron  pipes,  the 
composition  is  shaken  through  them,  and  the 
powder  afterwards  passed  through  in  the  same 
way.  The  patentee  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the 
surfaces  of  cast-iron  ornaments  also. 


TO  SET  OUT  A SQUARE  ANGLE  WITH 
THE  TAPE  ALONE. 

A Country  Carpenter  a6ks  “ if  he  has  a tape 
measure  in  his  pocket,  but  no  set  square  with 
him,  what  is  the  simplest  method  of  setting  out 
a square  angle,  which  can  be  proved  mathe- 
matically true,  and  he  easily  remembered.” 


Make  a triangle  with  the  tape,  the  sides  of 
which  are  either  3,  4,  and  5 feet  each,  or  any 
other  numbers  in  the  same  proportion,  as  6,  8, 
and  I0,orl5, 20, and  25.  The  angle  between  the 
2 lesser  sides  is  a square  angle.  So  that,  if  the 
end  of  the  ring  and  the  12  feet  mark  are  held 
together,  and  two  pegs  stuck  in,  one  at  the  3 
and  the  other  at  the  7 feet  mark,  straining  the 
tape  tight,  the  angle  at  the  3 feet  mark  is  a 
true  square. 

Proof:  (3  «)2  (4  er)2  = (5  af,  whatever 

a may  be.  by  47th  Euclid  1.  the  angle 
between  3 and  4,  its  multiples,  must  be  a right 
angle. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


NOTES  IN  LONDON  STREETS  * 

Park-lane  was  formerly  called  Tyburn-lane. 
The  large  house  at  the  south-west  corner,  now 
inhabited  by  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  was  formerly  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Here  were  first  exhi- 
bited the  famous  marbles  which  will  ever  bear 
his  lordship’s  name.  Byron,  in  his  “ English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  written  at  a 
time  when  he  felt  inclined  to  sneer  and  carp 
at  every  thing,  calls  this  house  “ a stone  shop,” 
and 

‘ ‘ General  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  works  of  art.” 

In  the  year  1816,  Parliament  voted  the  sum 
of  35,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  marbles, 
and  they  were  removed  from  their  former 
place  of  exhibition  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  remain  fine  studies,  accessible  to 
English  artists  ; but  enduring  mementos  of  a 
very  unworthy  cupidity  (?) 

Piccadilly. — The  house  No.  133  was  built  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  for  the  cele- 
brated Kitty  Frederick.  The  first  house  on 
the  right  hand  was,  it  is  said,  designed  by 
George  III.,  to  whom  are  also  attributed  the 
designs  for  the  Trinity  House  on  Tower-hill, 
and  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  which  formerly 
stood  in  Margaret-street,  at  the  east  end  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  but  which  was  demolished 
during  the  alterations  completed  in  that  part 
of  Westminster  about  the  year  1822.  The 
ground  behind  the  opposite  houses,  between 
the  back  of  Lord  Coventry’s,  No.  106,  and  the 
south  side  wall  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s 
garden,  in  Curzon-street,  was,  in  1772,  an  irre- 
gular space  ; “ Mayfair-row  ” and  “ Hayhill- 
row  ” being  at  that  time  the  only  regular 
buildings.  The  ground  upon  which  Ilertford- 
street,  Curzon-street,  Shepherd’s  Market,  &c., 
stand,  was  annually  for  many  years  covered 
with  booths  during  the  period  of  May  Fair. 
***** 
Shepherd's  Market , still  in  use,  was  named 
after  the  ground  landlord,  who  built  and  re- 
sided in  that  long  white  mansion  on  the  north 
side  of  Curzon-street,  for  many  years  inhabited 
by  Lady  Fane,  and  afterwards  by  Lady  Reade, 
who  died  in  it.  The  surrounding  ground,  now 
so  completely  covered  by  the  houses  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  was  in  1750  so  little 
esteemed,  that  Mr.  Shepherd  offered  his  free- 
hold mansion,  just  alluded  to,  and  gardens  for 
the  small  sum  of  500/.  However,  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Reade,  this  house  and  gardens 
were  purchased  by  Lord  Carhampton  for  about 
500/. ; and  his  lordship,  after  making  consider- 
able improvements,  sold  it  to  the  present  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  the 
member  for  the  county  of  York,  for  the  sum 
of  12,000/. 

The  house  on  the  left  in  Piccadilly  was  built 
by  Novosischi  for  the  late  Earl  of  Barrymore, 
but  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  remained 
so  for  many  years,  until  it  was  taken  as  a 
hotel.  It  has  been  rendered  memorable  ever 
since  the  royal  visitors,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  late  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  then 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  resided  in  it  during 
their  stay  in  London.  It  was  then  kept  by 
Escudier,  and  is  now  styled,  “The  Pulteney 
and  Russian  Imperial  Hotel.” 

Half  Moon-street  was  built  in  1730,  as  ap- 
pears by  that  date  on  the  south-west  corner 
house.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the  Half 
Moon  public-house,  which  stood  at  the  corner. 
Clarges-street,  originally  called  “ Clarges- 
street,  in  Hayhill-row,”  was  built  by  Sir  W alter 
C larges. 

Few  persons,  from  the  appearance  of  Picca- 
dilly front,  could  have  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
tensive premises  of  Bath  House,  standing, 
until  the  year  1821,  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Bolton-row;.  It  contained  upwards  of  fifty 
excellent  rooms,  besides  numerous  servants’ 
offices  and  capacious  cellars.  The  ceiling  of 
the  library  was  ricbly  carved  with  foilage,  and 
most  splendidly  gilt;  its  chimneypiece  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  between  600/.  and  700/. ; 
it  was  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  and  was 
profusely  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
foliated  panels  of  the  staircase  were  adorned 
with  busts  of  Homer,  Cicero,  Seneca,  &c.  The 
mansion  was  taken  down  in  1821,  and  a most 
substantial  house  erected  upon  its  site  for  the 
present  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr.  Baring. 

* Condensed  from  “ An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  the 
Streets  of  London,”  By  the  late  John  Thos,  Smith. 
Bentley. 


Whitehall. — With  the  male  line  of  the 
Stuarts  ended  the  glories  of  Whitehall.  On 
the  10th  of  April,  1691,  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  which  burned  down  all  that 
range  of  buildings  to  the  waterside,  and  all 
those  over  the  large  stone  gallery.  They  were 
never  rebuilt ; and  another  conflagration,  more 
extensive,  which  broke  out  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  completed  the  ruin  the  first  had 
began.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  apartments 
in  the  palace  in  right  of  his  office  of  Surveyor- 
General,  which  were  burnt  with  the  rest.  Sir 
Christopher  was  very  anxious  in  his  endeavours 
to  save  the  palace,  and  when  that  became  hope- 
less, the  valuable  pictures  and  works  of  art 
which  it  contained. 

The  Horse  Guards  is  the  work  of  Nardy, 
the  same  architect  to  whom  we  owe  the  front 
of  Earl  Spencer’s  mansion  in  the  Green- 
park. 

Melbourne  House , adjoining  the  Horse 
Guards,  was  built  by  Payne,  the  architect,  for 
Sir  Matthew  Featherstonehaugh.  It  was  for 
many  years  inhabited  by  General  Amherst,  and 
afterwards  by  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, 
who  exchanged  it  with  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne for  his  house  in  Piccadilly.  The  Duke 
of  York  made  considerable  improvements  in 
it  under  the  superintendence  of  Holland,  the 
architect,  who  built  a new  front  to  it,  and  the 
dome  portico  across  the  street.  It  is  now  in- 
habited by  Lady  Dover.  A few  yards  south  of 
it,  anciently  stood  the  gate  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Hans  Holbein  for  Henry  VIII. 
(engraved  by  G.  Vertue,  and  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries). 

The"  offices  of  the  Treasury  are  contiguous. 
The  old  grey  remnant  of  a building  which 
forms  part  of  the  suite  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  Wolsey’s  original 
mansion  of  York-place.  The  park  front  that 
reaches  to  the  extremity  of  Downing-street, 
with  which  there  is  communication  leading  to 
the  park  by  a low  arched  passage,  was  built 
from  the  design  of  Kent,  and  consists  of  three 
stories  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  styles 
of  architecture. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Government  works  at  Harwich  harbour, 
notwithstanding  the  advent  of  winter,  have 
been  progressing  uninterruptedly,  both  as  re- 
gards the  erection  of  the  stone  breakwater 
from  the  cliff,  and  the  deepening  of  the  chan- 
nels by  means  of  steam  dredging.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  contractor,  has  lately  added  a steam 
tug,  to  assist  still  further  in  forwarding  the 

work. Contracts  for  a fever  hospital  are 

to  be  entered  into  at  Bedford,  when  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cost,  about  2,000/.,  has  been 
subscribed;  meantime  plans  and  estimates  are 

to  be  prepared. At  Liverpool,  on  Monday 

week,  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  architect,  lectured 
to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on 
the  geological  conformation  of  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool  as  regards  the  supply  of  water ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  artesian,  or  other 
subterranean  borings  for  water,  would  be  there 
a hopeless  labour.  The  collection  of  surface 
water,  over  an  area  of  70  to  80  square  miles, 
from  the  valley  opposite  Runcorn,  was  recom- 
mended, as  a full  supply  from  the  Liverpool 
district  itself  was  deemed  impossible.  The 
Rivington  pike  scheme  was  unfavourably  re- 
garded, on  account  of  the  adulteration  of  the 

water  by  dye-works,  smoke,  peat,  &c. The 

new  bridge  to  connect  Birkenhead  and  Sea- 
combe  has  been  commenced.  Its  gates  are 
upwards  of  70  feet  wide.  In  the  Bridge-end 
dock  wall,  14  or  15  sluices,  adjoining  the  great 
float  to  the  river  side,  have  been  already 
erected.  These  will  give  a scouring  power 
equal  to  that  of  9,000  men,  when  in  operation 
by  the  agency  of  steam.  The  completion  of 
this  bridge  is  required  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests  previous  to  the  docks  being  opened, 
and  as  part  payment  for  the  grant  of  land  for 
graving  docks.  The  opening  will  thus  be  de- 
layed till  March  or  April  next.  One  of  the 
gates  to  the  new  Bridge-end  dock  was  lately 
put  up. A Cambrian  Archeological  Asso- 
ciation has  been  established. The  inha- 

bitants of  Oldham  are  taking  steps  for  the 
formation  of  parks  and  places  of  recreation, 
to  which  Government  have  already  contributed 
1,000/. A correspondent  of  the  Man- 

chester Courier  urges  his  fellow-townsmen  to 


the  good  work  of  building  a cathedral  for 
their  expectant  bishop.  “ They  have  wealth, 
they  have  power,  they  have  talents,”  says 
he,  and  “ why  not  devote  them  to  the 

glory  of  God?” It  has  been  determined 

to  complete  the  Doncaster  new  town-hall  by 
next  Michaelmas  sessions.  Estimates  have 

already  been  called  for. Of  9,000/.,  the 

cost  of  five  or  six  national  school-houses 
erected  at  Bradford,  churchmen  have  con- 
tributed only  639/. ; and  of  6,000/.,  the  cost  of 
three  Lancasterian  school-houses  also  erected 
there,  5,000/.  and  upwards  were  contributed  by 
dissenters.  A contemporary  suggests  that  the 
churchmen  must  be  asleep  at  Bradford ; but  is 
it  not  far  more  likely  that  there  are  few  church- 
men there,  either  asleep  or  awake,  compared 
with  the  number  of  dissenters  ? Perhaps  it  is 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  that  are  asleep. 

At  Kendal,  Mr.  John  Wakefield  is  said 

to  have  offered  500/.  towards  the  erection  of  a 
vicarage-house,  on  condition  that  a like  sum  is 

added  by  Trinity  College. The  interesting 

old  walls  of  Berwick  are  gradually  wearing 
away  by  means  of  frost,  rain,  and  mischievous 
dilapidation.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  will 
surely  at  length  awake  to  the  propriety  of 
redeeming  these  distinguished  relics  of  the 
olden  times  from  ruin  ; a few  pounds  at  present 

would  suffice. The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland  has  intimated  to  the  National  Art- 
Union  of  Ireland,  that  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  towards  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  design  in  Ireland. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

In  one  of  a course  of  lectures  on  coal  gas, 
by  Mr.  Headley,  before  alluded  to  by  us,  the 
lecturer  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  to  the  world  from  gas- 
lighting. He  said  The  celebrated  and  well- 
known  article,  Mackintosh’s  waterproof  cloth, 
is  one.  The  product  of  the  distillation  or 
manufacture  of  coal  into  gas  is  naptha  or  coal 
oil ; this  was  found  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  pos- 
sess the  invaluable  propertyof  dissolving  India- 
rubber  (caoutchouc) — a desideratum  that  sci- 
entific men  had  been  seeking  for  ages,  from  its 
great  importance  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this  property  has 
given  rise  not  only  to  the  rendering  cloths 
waterproof,  but  to  the  innumerable  uses  to 
which  India-rubber,  in  a solvent  state,  is  now 
applied ; and  amongst  other  elastic  contri- 
vances to  which  it  is  applicable,  we  have  rather 
a curious  one,  superseding  the  lawyer’s  red 
tape — and  it  may  now  truly  be  said,  he  ties  up 
his  papers  by  a “ gas  tape.” 

We  have  next  the  application  of  gas  to  lace- 
making. Messrs.  G.  F.  Urliug  and  Company 
took  out  a patent  for  this  invention,  and  which 
has  been  wonderfully  successful  and  produc- 
tive. The  operation  is  this, — instead  of  run- 
ning the  lace  over  a red-hot  iron  roller,  as 
heretofore,  it  is  drawn  over  or  through  a gas 
flame;  and  the  superior  effect  desired,  of  en- 
tirely freeing  it  from  the  flew  or  flough  of  the 
thread,  is  attained,  as  the  flame  of  the  gas 
actually  passes  into  the  meshes  of  the  lace,  and 
most  perfectly  accomplishes  the  object,  and  in 
an  extremelly  beautiful  and  effective  manner. 

Hot-blast,  too,  for  smelting  iron,  may  be 
said  to  be  another  attribute  of  the  knowledge 
of  gas;  for  its  inventor,  the  talented  J.  B. 
Neilson,  was  the  engineer  and  manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Gas-works ; and,  in  that  capacity, 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, a great  number  of  experiments— not 
only  with  reference  to  his  water-proofing,  but 
also  to  carbonising  iron,  by  means  of  gas  tar, 
and  thus  converting  it  into  steel ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  during  some  of  these 
experiments,  the  idea  was  created  of  applying 
heated  air  to  the  making  and  smelting  of  iron, 
now  of  such  vast  importance  and  consequence 
to  the  country.  There  are  other  applications, 
too,  of  gas — such  as  motive  power  to  a steam- 
engine,  patented  by  Mr.  Brown — and  the  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  it  has  led  even  to  the 
introduction  of  the  atmospheric  railway — 
Pinkus  and  Clegg,  the  originators  of  this  prin- 
ciple, being  both  gas  engineers.  Thus,  we 
may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  “ What  mighty 
ends  from  minor  causes  spring.” 


The  A Delphi  Theatre  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a larger  scale  ; adjoining  properties 
have  been  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  NEW  GALLERY  AT 
DRAYTON  MANOR. 

The  new  picture  gallery,  of  which  we  gave 
a view  some  time  ago,*  is  now  finished.  It  is 
attached  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  man- 
sion, and  forms  a wing  100  feet  long  in  exten- 
sion of  the  north  front.  The  exterior  is  built 
of  stone  from  Hollington.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
that  of  James  I.  An  arcade  extends  along  all 
three  sides,  surmounted  by  an  entablature, 
with  an  attic,  upon  which  are  small  carved 
pinnacles  breaking  the  outline  of  the  building. 
The  exterior  is  further  decorated  by  four  stone 
statues,  somewhat  larger  than  life ; the  two 
towards  the  south,  or  garden  front,  represent- 
ing Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and  the  two  towards 
the  north  representing  Reynolds  and  Lawrence. 
There  are  no  windows,  but  a glazed  sash  door 
at  the  south-western  extremity,  which  leads  on 
to  a new  terrace,  about  160  feet  long  and  ly 
feet  wide,  decorated  with  a stone  balustrade, 
vases,  pedestals,  &c.  This  terrace  joins  on  to 
other  terraces  surrounding  three  sides  of  the 
mansion,  embellished  with  a profusion  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  vases.  Within,  the  ceiling  is  of 
various  shades  of  oak  and  walnut-tree  wood. 
The  walls  are  painted  of  a strong  greenish 
neutral  colour;  the  skirtings  are  of  ivainscot. 
The  floor  is  bordered  with  an  inlaid  band  of  a 
scroll  pattern,  consisting  of  oak,  walnut-tree, 
and  ebonv  woods.  The  columns  and  pilasters, 
seen  in  our  engraving,  are  of  marble.  The 
capitals  and  bases  are  of  white  veined  Italian 
marble  ; the  shafts  are  each  of  a single  block 
of  Belgian  marble,  of  variegated  colours, 
chiefly  of  reddish  hues,  intermixed  with  white. 
The  pedestals  on  which  they  stand  are  panel- 
led, and  composed  of  the  same  marbles. 


QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
CAST-IRON. 

Sir, — If  any  of  your  correspondents,  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  for  the  task,  would 
favour  your  readers  with  their  opinions  upon  the 
following  questions,  probably  the  information 
would  be  felt  of  value  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
your  obedient  servant, 

Islington.  G.  M. 

Suppose  I wish  to  settle  the  scantlings  of 
some  iron  castings,  such  as  girders,  pillars, 
&c. ; and  suppose  that,  with  the  intention  of 
resting  my  case  upon  the  best  and  soundest 
authority,  I consult  Tredgold’s  well-known 
Essay  on  Cast-iron,  in  which  I find  some 
beautiful  theories  of  the  action  of  forces  upon 
materials,  joined  to  what  the  author  seems  to 
have  considered  sufficiently  sound  data  for  the 
strength  of  the  particular  material,  cast-iron. 
But,  suppose  my  copy  of  the  book  is  one  of 
the  fourth  edition  (edited  by  Mr.  E.  Hodg- 
son, 1842),  in  which  I find,  in  the  edi- 
tor’s notes,  some  slur]  cast  upon  Tredgold’s 
accuracy,  principally  as  regards  the  varying 
strength  of  iron  of  different  manufactures,  of 
which  many  sorts  are  said  to  be  very  much 
below  the  author’s  assumed  average : 

Now  I wish  to  ascertain  whether,  if  my 
girders,  &c.,  are  procured  from  manufacturers 
of  established  credit  and  respectabilitv,  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  they  may  not  be  calcu- 
lated to  possess  the  degree  of  strength,  at  elas- 
tic limits,  which  is  assumed  in  Tredgold’s  for- 
mula} ? If  not,  what  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen to  the  numerous  buildings  in  which  cast- 
iron  supports  have  been  used,  but  which  have 
been  erected  previously  to  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  ? I 
have  not  yet  procured  a detailed  copy  of  these  : 
when  I do,  shall  I have  to  unlearn  Tredgold’s 
beautiful  system  of  calculating  pillars  and  struts, 
or  shall  I only  be  obliged  to  modify  his  con- 
stants, to  suit  another  scale  of  strength  ? 


C,  UB  Competition.  We  understand  tin 
the  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  ha\ 
purchased  a large  space  of  ground  adjoinin 
then  old  house  of  meeting  in  St.  .lames’: 
square,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a buildin 
which  shall  take  rank  among  the  architectun 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  For  this  pm 
pose,  according  to  the  Athenamm,  it  is  the 
intention  to  offer  two  prizes,  of200f.  and  100 
C i ’i?r  the  first  and  second  best  plans  of  sue 
a building  and  to  open  the  competition  to  tb 
membersof  thearchitectural  profession  at  lare-. 

* See  Vol.  Ill,,  p,  2*2,  ~ 


CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  his  vecent 
work  on  China,  says — “The  northern  division 
of  Peking  consists  of  three  inclosures,  one 
within  another,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
wall.  The  first  inclosure  (‘forbidden  city’) 
is  the  most  splendid  and  important  part  of 
Peking.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
oblong  parallelogram  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  inclosed  by  a wall  nearly  30 
feet  high.  This  wall  is  built  of  polished  red 
brick,  surrounded  by  a ditch  lined  with  hewn 
stone,  and  covered  with  varnished  tiles  of  a 
brilliant  yellow,  which  give  it  the  appearance, 
when  seen  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  of  being 
covered  with  a roof  of  gold.  The  interior  of 
this  inclosure  is  occupied  by  a suite  of  court- 
yards and  apartments,  which,  it  is  said,  for 
beauty  and  splendour,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts — the  eastern,  mid- 
dle, and  western.  The  Gate  of  Peace  has  five 
avenues,  and  is  a superb  building  of  white 
marble.  The  height  of  the  basement  is  20 
feet,  and  the  whole  edifice  110.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  by  five  flights  of  forty  steps  each,  and 
it  is  highly  ornamented  with  tripods  and  other 
figures  in  bronze. 

Suchaw,  two  days  distant  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cessible only  by  inland  water  communication, 
has  a high  reputation  in  every  part  of  China 
for  its  splendid  marble  buildings,  the  elegance 
of  its  tombs,  the  number  of  its  granite  bridges, 
and  artificial  canals,  gardens,  streets,  and 
quays.  Indeed,  there  are  several  towns  in- 
cluded in  one,  comprising  what  is  called  Su- 
chaw. The  city  proper  is  inclosed  with  high 
walls,  which  are  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference : the  suburbs  are  four  distinct  towns, 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth. 


LIGHTNING. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  Highton  on  the  effects  ol 
heavy  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  storms  of  1846  (including 
an  account  of  the  destruction  of  St.  George’s 
Church  at  Leicester  on  the  1st  of  August), 
with  remarks  on  the  use  and  application  ol 
lightning  conductors,  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  author  proceeded  tc 
compare  the  power  developed  in  the  discharge 
of  the  lightning  which  destroyed  this  church, 
with  some  known  mechanical  force.  He  stated 
that  100  tons  of  stone  were  blown  down  a 
distance  of  30  feet  in  three  seconds  ; and,  con- 
sequently, a 12,220  horse-power  engine  would 
have  been  required  to  resist  the  efforts  of  this 
single  flash.  He  exhibited  the  effects  of  a new 
battery  constructed  by  himself,  and  which  was 
less  than  the  -^of  a cubic  inch  in  size.  This 
battery  he  had  found  would,  for  a month  to- 
gether, ring  a telegraphic  bell  ten  miles  off. 
He  also  exhibited  a second  battery,  which, 
although  so  small  that  it  would  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a needle,  is  of  power  sufficient  to 
work  a telegraph.  Having  detailed  the  course 
of  several  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
he  proceeded  to  shew  the  effects  produced  on 
the  electric  telegraphs,  and  the  means  which 
have  since  been  adopted  to  prevent  injury  to 
them  in  future.  He  stated  that,  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  above  storms,  he  had  ex- 
amined the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  London, 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  noble  pile  of  building 
is  protected  from  the  effects  of  lightning.  He 
found  that  the  two  small  turrets  have  ligbtninp- 
conductors  erected,  but  the  central  dome  has 
none.  The  position  of  the  spouts  and  other 
metallic  connections  is,  however,  such,  that  he 
considers,  if  the  same  are  presevered  as  they 
now  are,  the  building  will  for  years  to  come  be 
ree  from  damage  by  lightning ; hut  should 
they  be  removed  at  any  time,  and  glass  or 
porcelain  employed  in  their  stead,  the  main 
part  of  the  building  would  be  in  constant 
danger  from  every  storm  that  passes  over  the 
city.  He  concluded  by  urging  the  importance 
ot  a correct  and  systematic  principle  beinP- 
acted  on  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  a view  to  securing  them  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  lightning. 


A pier  half  a mile  long  is  to  be  built 
Heher  s,  Jersey,  with  other  works,  for 
which  contracts  have  been  advertised  foi 


Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation.  In- 
tended as  a JVork  of  Practical  list  ruction 

on  the  Lathe,  aud  the  Various  Mechanical 

Pursuits  followed  by  Amateurs.  By  Chas. 

Holtzapffel,  Associate  of  Institution  of 

Civil  Engineers  (64,  Charing-cross).  1846. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  eight  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Iloltzapffel,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  strongest  recommendation  we  can  give  it, 
as  a sound  and  sterling  work, — the  result  of 
personal  experience,  careful  calculation,  and 
great  ingenuity.  The  first  volume  treated  of 
materials,  their  differences  and  preparation, 
and  the  various  modes  of  working  them,  gene- 
rally without  cutting  tools.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  treats  of  the  principles  of  construction, 
action,  and  application  ; of  cutting  tools  used 
by  hand,  and  also  of  the  machines  derived 
from  the  hand  tools,  and  embraces  chisels  and 
planes,  turning  tools,  boring  tools,  screw-cutting 
tools,  saws,  files,  shears, —and  has  a number 
of  valuable  notes  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix. 
The  author  says  : — “The  chisel  was  selected 
as  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  as,  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  form  and  action,  it  may 
be  viewed  as  a keen  wedge — sometimes  em- 
ployed with  quiet  pressure,  at  other  times  used 
with  percussion,  as  in  tools  of  the  character 
of  axes  and  adzes  ; and  the  straight  chisel, 
mounted  in  a stock  for  its  guidance,  becomes 
a plane.  Further,  the  chisel  may  he  used  as  a 
turning  tool ; and  many  tools  of  this  kind  (the 
second  in  classification)  follow  the  conditions 
of  chisels  and  planes,  if  we  imagine  the  tool 
to  he  held  at  rest,  and  the  work  to  revolve 
against  it  on  a fixed  axis  ; the  practice  of  turn- 
ing is  naturally  associated  with  that  of  boring- 
holes,  although,  in  most  cases,  the  boring  tool 
revolves,  whilst  the  work  remains  at  rest. 
Turning  and  boring,  each  circulatory  pro- 
cesses, led  to  the  selection  of  the  screw  as  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter— for  revolution, 
combined  with  rectilinear  advance,  are  exhi- 
bited in  all  the  numerous  modes  of  producing 
screws.  Saws  were  ideally  compared  with 
some  of  the  scraping  chisels,  but  with  a multi- 
plication of  points,  and  these  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  continuous  order,  as  in  the  circular 
saw.  The  file,  from  its  vast  assemblage  of 
scraping  teeth,  was  likened  to  a multiplication 
of  the  saw.  Shears  and  punches  are  next  con- 
sidered, in  great  measure,  as  parallel  chisels, 
and  the  rectilinear  edges  of  shears,  although 
mostly  duplicated,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
simple  chisels — although,  from  their  duplica- 
tion, they  act  on  both  sides  of  the  material ; 
and,  lastly,  the  ordinary  punch  is  comparable 
with  the  rectilinear  edges  of  the  shears  and 
chisels,  if  we  do  but  consider  these  to  be  bent 
into  the  circular  form.” 

All  are  treated  in  the  clearest  and  most  phi- 
losophical manner. 

As  a specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the 
work  is  written,  we  quote  the  following  re- 
marks on 

METAL  TURNING. 

“ The  softest  of  the  metals,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  and  soft  pewter,  may  be  turned  with  the 
ordinary  tools  for  soft  wood  ; but  for  the  harder 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  and  hard  alloys  containing 
much  antimony,  the  tools  resemble  those  used 
for  the  hard  woods,  and  they  are  mostly  em- 
ployed dry. 

Copper,  which  is  much  harder  and  tougher, 
is  turned  with  tools  similar  to  those  for 
wrought-iron,  hut  in  general  they  are  sharp- 
ened a little  more  keenly,  and  water  is  allowed 
to  drop  upon  the  work',  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
dragging  or  tearing  up  the  face  of  the  copper, 
a metal  that  neither  admits  of  being  turned  or 
filed  with  the  ordinary  facility  of  most  others.. 
Silver  and  gold,  having  the  tenacious  cha- 
racter of  copper,  require  similar  turning  tools, 
and  they  are  generally  lubricated  with  milk. 

In  the  above,  and  nearly  all  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  those  of  equal  or  superior  hard- 
ness, there  seems  a disposition  to  adhere,  when, 
by  accident,  the  recently  removed  shaving  gets 
forcibly  pressed  against  a recently  exposed 
surface  (the  metals  at  the  time  being  chemically 
clean).  This  disposition  to  unite  is  nearly  pre- 
vented when  water  or  other  fluid  is  used. 

Water  is  occasionally  resorted  to  in  turning 
wrought-iron  and  steel ; this  causes  the  work 
to  be  left  somewhat  smoother,  but  it  is  not 
generally  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  rust  the  machi- 
nery ; oil  fulfils  the  same  end,  hut  is  too  expen- 
sive for  general  purposes. 
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Cast-iron  having  a crystalline  structure,  the 
shavings  soon  break,  without  causing  so  much 
friction  as  the  hard  ductile  metals  ; cast-iron  is 
therefore  always  worked  dry,  even  when  the 
acute  edges  of  60  degrees  are  thickened  to 
those  of  80  or  90,  either  from  necessity,  as  in 
some  of  the  small  boring  tools,  or  from  choice 
on  the  score  of  durability,  as  in  the  largest 
boring  tools  and  others.  Brass  and  gun-metal 
are  also  worked  dry,  although  the  turning  tools 
are  nearly  rectangular,  as  the  copper  becomes 
so  far  modified  by  the  zinc  or  tin,  that  the 
alloys,  although  much  less  crystalline  than 
cast-iron,  and  less  ductile  than  copper,  yield 
to  the  turning  tools  very  cleanly  without 
water.” 

The  volume,  is  beautifully  printed  ; is  illus- 
trated by  more  than  700  wood  cuts  ; and  must 
become  a text  book. 


Algebra  Made  Easy. — By  T.  Tatb,  Mathe- 
matical Master  of  the  Training  College, 

Battersea.  Longman  and  Co. 

“Algebra,  which  is  peculiarly  called  the 
analytic  art,”  says  Mr.  Tate,  “ exercises,  in  a 
way  which  no  other  subject  can,  those  powers 
of  analysis  and  abstraction,  which  would  other- 
wise lie  dormant  and  enfeebled.  The  philoso- 
pher, embracing  within  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  intellect  the  known  laws  of  the 
universe,  was  once  a feeble-minded  child  ; and 
in  order  that  such  a child  may  become  a phi- 
losopher, its  powers  of  analysis  and  induction 
should  be  cultivated,  in  a manner  correspond- 
ing to  its  capabilities,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
intellectual  development.  While  moral  train- 
ing, of  a specific  kind,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  patient  and  reflective  spirit 
which  analysis  engenders,  gives  a healthful 
tone  to  the  character,  and  renders  us  more 
capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  whatever 
is  morally  sublime  or  beautiful*  in  nature  or 
revelation.” 

We  have  not  seen  a book  better  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  study  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  education  than  Mr.  Tate’s  unpre- 
tending volume.  It  is  clear  and  simple,  and, 
withal,  small  and  inexpensive.  We  advise  all 
who  would  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra  to  purchase  it  forthwith. 


iZTorrrayomJcme. 

WANTED  : A THOROUGHFARE. 

Sir, — As  the  whole  of  the  articles  in  your 
excellent  publication  tend  to  convenience, 
comfort,  and  health,  will  you  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  want  of  a thoroughfare 
from  the  Strand  to  Holborn,  say  by  continuing 
Pickett-place,  talked  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  to  Serle-street,  by  Lincoln’s-inn 
llall  to  Great  Turnstile.  What  a place  for  a 
great  thoroughfare ! 

Having  to  go  from  Essex- street  to  Red- 
lion-square  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  loss  of  time  is  most  serious.  It  is 
really  disgraceful  to  suffer  the  few  dilapidated 
houses  at  the  top  of  Pickett-place  to  block  up 
what,  but  for  them,  would  be  a good  thorough- 
fare. I know  of  no  improvement  that  could 
be  made  at  so  small  a cost.  The  press  is  the 
moral  goad,  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  apply 
sometimes  with  right  good  will. — I am,  &c., 

A SUBSCRIBER  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT. 

Strand. 


COMMITTEE  OF  WORKS  FOR  LONDON. 

Sir, — Your  valuable  little  work  is  doing 
much  good,  and  I am  emboldened  on  that  ac- 
count to  say  a few  words  to  you  now,  on  one 
subject  which  has  engaged  much  of  my  atten- 
tion when  perambulating  this  great  metropolis, 
— it  is  to  express  my  regret  that  there  is  not 
any  Board  (and  I do  not  except  the  one 
lately  formed  for  Metropolitan  Improvements), 
taking  a comprehensive  view  and  checking 
an  outlay  of  money  on  public  buildings  for 
particular  purposes,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  general  effect. 

I shall  only  allude  at  present  to  the  expense 
incurred,  a year  or  two  ago,  on  the  external 
front  of  the  Admiralty,  next  to  St.  James’s 
Park  ; had  that  building  been  stuccoed , and 
also  one  or  two  houses  west  of  the  Horse- 
guards  (on  the  park  side),  what  a good 
effect  it  would  have  had  when  viewed  from  the 


esplanade  on  which  the  Guards  occasionally 
form.  They  pointed  the  brickwork,  and  co- 
loured it,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  as  great  a 
contrast  as  possible  with  the  stonework  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  That  esplanade  would  also  be 
much  improved  by  being  extended  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  in  the  park.  Do  look  at  the 
fronts  mentioned,  from  the  park  gate,  when 
you  are  passing  that  way. 

By  M.  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  all  the  urinals 
have  been  taken  away,  not  only  from  the  public 
thoroughfares,  but  even  in  the  private  corners 
of  back  streets,  and  no  public  ones  are  erected  in 
other  places.  In  consequence,  poor  men  coming 
from  the  country,  and  without  money  to  enter 
a public  house,  must  walk  miles  before  they 
can  get  relieved  ; it  has  aggravated  diseaso 
previously  existing,  and  been  the  origin  of 
many  complaints.  It  has  shewn  a want  of 
feeling  for  the  poor  man,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated  and  exposed  ; this  duty  may 
not  be  altogether  within  your  province,  but  I 
think  it  is  that  of  every  considerate  man,  and  I 
have  therefore  stated  it  to  you  in  addition  to 
the  suggestion  about  the  esplanade. 

An  Old  Architect. 

Dec.  28,  1846. 

***  We  need  not  tell  our  old  readers,  that 
we  have  long  ago  pointed  out  the  want  of  these 
last-mentioned  conveniences. 


iMijKTUaitea. 

Character  of  Classic  Art. — The  most 
prominent  character  of  classic  art  — nay  of 
classic  life  and  literature,  is  their  perfect  and 
thorough  seriousness.  For  one  Aristophanes  or 
Plautus,  we  find  a host  of  authors,  only  intent 
on  elevating  and  instructing  the  people,  point 
blank,  without  any  circumflexes  or  inuendos 
whatever  ; authors — dreamy,  rambling,  soar- 
ing in  quite  other  spheres  than  those  of  ephe- 
meral and  absurd  amusement.  The  same  it 
was  with  their  art.  They  pictured  and  sculp- 
tured Silenus  and  satyrs  and  the  like — but  how 
rarely  ; and  not  knowing  the  modes  of  modern 
multiplication  of  art-products,  whatever  they 
did,  they  knew  they  did — for  eternity  ; a very 
serious  and  ticklish  admonitor  indeed.  An 
artist — a man,  who  knows  that  he  stands  be- 
fore futurity,  even  only  hopes  so,  will  act  quite 
differently  from  the  penny  or  pound  catchei'. 
But  it  requires  some  brass  to  think  so,  to  act 
so,  at  least.  The  will,  however,  is  the  first 
condition  of  the  deed.  The  artist — the  man 
who  has  staked  his  whole  life  on  one  idea, 
keeps  this  idea  enshrined  in  a framework  of 
adoration, love,  reverence.  And  what  would,  we 
say,  even  any  beauteous,  intelligent  woman 
think  of  a lover,  who  would  speak  of  her  or  to 
her  in  a stream  of  jests,  puns,  and  the  like 
buffoonery?  What  we  reverence,  we  joke  not 
on — what  we  want  the  people  to  reverence, 
we  will  not  let  others  make  a laughing-stock 
of.  Goethe  was  right  (but  not  understood ) when 
he  said,  “ Times  are  worse  than  we  imagine.” 
Frantics  often  antecede  idiocy  and  derange- 
ment; therefore,  it  may  be,  why  some  believe 
the  age  incurable. — [/sis  of  Oken .] 

New  Planing  Machine. — Mr.  JobShelden, 
of  New  Haven  County,  has  invented  a machine 
for  planing  boards,  in  which  is  combined  more 
originality  of  mechanical  movement,  with  judi- 
cious proportion  and  application,  than  has  been 
combined  in  any  new  invention  within  the  past 
year.  In  this  machine,  the  inventor  has  boldly 
struck  out  on  entirely  new  principles  of  opera- 
tion, and  there  appears  nothing  about  the 
machine  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  those 
in  use.  It  carries  a series  of  planing  cutters, 
which  work  with  a reciprocating  motion,  cut- 
ting transversely,  but  with  oblique  edges,  in 
each  opposite  direction. — Patent  Journal. 

Science  in  Art. — A machine  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Kingston,  called  the  Carsoetype. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  certainty  in  drawing  the 
lines  of  the  human  face.  By  means  of  this, 
the  exact  size  of  the  several  features  and  of  the 
head  is  obtained.  The  portrait,  in  its  shadow- 
ings, is  afterwards  completed  by  art  on  a 
ground  of  marble. 

Silcock’s  Patent  Planes. — Mr.  Silcock 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  planes,  and  has  produced  a very  superior 
tool.  He  has  invented  three  patent  metallic 
planes  to  do  the  work  of  forty-nine  planes  made 
on  the  old  plan,  which  seem  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. 


Llandaff  Cathedral  Restorations. — 
The  dean  has  issued  a statement  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
chapter  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  though  the  work 
is  progressing  somewhat  slowly,  like  the  origi- 
nal construction,  the  eastern  chapel  has 
been  completely  restored  at  an  expense  of 
165/.  12s.;  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south 
aisle,  with  its  windows  and  open-work  para- 
pets, is  in  progress,  and  is  estimated  at  the 
cost  of  under  300/.  The  next  proposed  alte- 
ration is  the  restoration  of  the  choir.  The 
present  winter  is  dedicated  to  this  in-door 
work,  and  the  funds  in  their  present  state  are 
considered  inadequate  to  the  completion  of 
the  lower  story  so  high  as  the  Italian  cornice. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  banker’s  hands 
is  stated  at  225/.,  and  of  the  sums  subscribed, 
1,000/.  still  remain  to  be  called  in.  Since  this 
was  printed,  works  have  been  actively  com- 
menced in  the  choir  at  its  eastern  end.  A 
Norman  arch  of  Bishop  Urban’s  work  has 
been  opened  out,  commanding  a perspective 
into  the  eastern  chapel.  The  mouldings  of 
this  arch  are  in  good  preservation.  Beneath 
this,  a screen,  of  Bishop  Marshall’s  work,  a.d. 
1480,  has  since  been  exposed.  A sepulchral 
recess,  in  which  the  capitals  of  the  side-shafts 
are  executed  in  the  style  of  1200,  is  likewise 
now  again  disclosed  to  view  in  the  south-east 
wall  of  the  choir.  Tradition  assigns  this  as 
the  tomb  of  St.  Teilo,  or  rather  of  one  of  his 
three  miraculously  multiplied  corpses.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  have  each  subscribed 
50/.  towards  the  work. 

I.M  PORT  ANT  TO  IRON  MERCHANTS.  — In  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  a case, 
in  which  Messrs.  Vincent,  Higgins,  and  Sons, 
iron  merchants  in  Liverpool,  were  pursuers, 
and  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  iron 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  were  defenders,  came 
before  the  Lord  Justice- General  and  a jury. 
The  question  in  dispute  arose  out  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  defenders  to  the  pursuers  of  2,000 
tons  of  pig-iron,  at  65s.  per  ton  ; but,  as  the 
pursuers  did  not  answer  the  letter  containing 
the  offer  by  return  of  post,  the  defenders  held 
they  were  freed  from  it.  The  issue  was 
couched  as  follows  : — Whether,  about  the  end 
of  January,  1845,  the  pursuers  purchased  from 
the  defenders  2,000  tons  of  pig-iron  at  the 
price  of  65s.  per  ton  ? and  whether  the  de- 
fenders wrongfully  failed  to  deliver  the  same, 
to  the  loss,  damage,  and  injury  of  the  pur- 
suers ? Damages  laid  at  6,000/.  The  pursuers 
produced  six  witnesses  to  prove  that,  according 
to  the  practice  in  mercantile  matters,  they 
were  not  bound  to  answer  in  course  of  post, 
while  the  defenders  brought  forward  an  equal 
number  to  prove  that  the  contrary  was  the 
practice,  to  render  the  transaction  obligatory. 
The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  returned 
a verdict  for  the  pursuers — damages,  1,500/. 

Lead  Ores  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
In  the  division  of  Albany,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Cape,  near  Algoa  Bay,  is  found  in  the 
original  formation  a rather  extensive  bed  of 
lead  ore,  which  has  only  lately  been  mined. 
An  experienced  mineralogist,  who  had  heard  in 
England  of  these  ores,  purchased  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  V an  Staden’s  River,  and  commenced 
to  work  them  with  practical  men,  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  as  to  the  productiveness  of  these  ores. 
On  an  analysis  lately  by  a competent  person, 
3,269  grains  of  ore  produced  4-070  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  0-015  grains  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  0-126  grains  oxide  of  zinc  (with 
traces  of  iron),  and  0-383  grains  sulphate  of 
barium.  If,  from  this  the  quantity  of  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  sulphur  be  calculated,  it 
shews  that — 

3,269  grains  of  lead  ore  contain,  in  100  parts, 

Lead  2,781  ..  85-07 

Antimony  0,011  ..  00-34 

Zinc,  with  traces  of  iron  0,021  ..  00-64 

Sulphur 0,447  ..  13-67 

3,260  99-72 

Buckingham  Palace. — Sir, — It  must  have 
occurred  to  you,  as  it  has  to  others,  that  the 
wings  of  Buckingham-palace  are  too  narrow. 
Now,  I would  suggest  (if  not  too  late),  that  by 
making  them  double  on  each  side,  with  an  open 
colonnade  between  each  wing  and  the  addition, 
a handsome  building  would  be  the  result,  and 
would  offer  all  the  accommodation  required. 

C.  F.  A. 
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Projected  Works Advertisements  have 

appeared  in  the  current  newspapers  for  con- 
tract-tenders for  the  various  works  to  he  done 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  town  ball  at  Don- 
caster; in  the  erection  of  two  villas  near 
Southampton  ; and  in  the  construction  of  a 
stone  pier  half  a mile  long,  and  other  works 
of  a new  harbour,  at  St.  Heirer  s,  Jersey 
also  for  the  whole  of  the  works  on  10*  miles 
of  the  Wakefield  and  Goole,  11  miles  of  the 
North  British,  Id  miles  of  the  Malton  and 
Driffield  lfi  miles  of  the  Belfast  and  county 
Down,  and  10  miles  of  the  Stirling  and  Dun- 
fermline, lines  of  railway  ; and  for  earthwork 
and  masonry  of  two  contracts  on  the  North 
Western  ; larch  sleepers  for  same  line  ; and 
hackmatack,  pine,  or  hemlock  sleepers  to  be 
shipped  abroad;  also  for  repair  of  roads  in 
Staffordshire:  for  lighting  Writtesley  with  gas  ; 
and  for  60  cast  iron  lamp-posts,  and  as  many 
lanterns,  for  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Rutter’s  Light. — The  Art-Union  Jour- 
nal, of  the  present  month,  in  describing  Mr. 
Rutter’s  “ Ventilating  Light”  says,  “ through 
the  body  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  heated  air, 
vapour,  and  other  products  of  combustion 
ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  are  thence  conveyed 
by  a suitable  pipe,  laid  between  the  ceiling  and 
floor,  to  a chimney  or  the  open  air,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.”  Now,  some  months  ago  we 
caused  one  of  these  lights  to  be  fitted  up  by  the 
patentee’s  manufacturer,  in  a position  where 
the  pipe  could  not  be  taken  into  a flue,  but 
came  into  the  air  under  a verandah  ; and  not- 
withstanding the  end  of  the  pipe  was  pro- 
tected by  a cowl,  and  that  other  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  to  prevent  down  draft,  the 
result  was  a failure.  We  think  it  right  there- 
fore to  caution  our  readers  against  committing 
a similar  mistake. 

Cellars  under  New  Buildings  Act.— 
At  Bow-street,  the  first  case  of  the  sort  under 
7 & 8 Viet.,  cap.  84,  sec.  53,  occurred  in  course 
of  last  week,  when  a lodging-house  keeper  was 
brought  before  the  court  on  a summons  charg- 
ing him  with  unlawfully  suffering  a certain 
cellar  in  his  house,  the  same  being  a dwelling- 
house,  to  be  occupied  as  a dwelling,  to  which 
he  pleaded  guilty,  but  that  he  received  no 
rent.  The  case  was  discharged  on  payment  of 
costs,  as  the  authorities  had  interfered  in  his 
favour.  The  apartment  in  question  was  a 
atone  cellar  without  any  window  to  admit  light 
or  air.  Another  cellar  of  a like  order  was 
also  discovered  with  a family  dwelling  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  work- 
house.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known 
that  in  such  cases  householders  render  them- 
selves liable  to  a penalty  of  20s.  a . day,  which 
the  authorities  are  determined  to  enforce. 

Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Austria.  — [Audiatur  et  altera  pars],  A 
society  having  been  formed  at  Prague  for  the 
providing  the  above  with  cheap  and  salubrious 
dwellings,  the  police  have  kept  the  petition 
for  the  formation  of  the  society  eighteen 
months,  without  replying  to  it.  Still,  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  houses  increases  every  day,  as 
the  EmbellishingCommission 
Comission)  is  only  intent  on  pulling  down  in- 
different parts  of  the  city,  and  replacing  them 
by  fine  or  elegant,  and  consequently  expen- 
sive buildings ; so  much  so,  that  while  the 
spaces  and  accommodation  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  are  constantly  increasing,  the 
labouring  population  is  completely  out-elbowed 
of  their  very  existence  and  habitations. 

Liberal  Act  of  a Manufacturer  of 
Iron  in  France. — The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  attracting  the  attention  of  masters 
in  France  — amongst  whom  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Talabat,  maitre  des  forges  at  Sant-du-Labat 
(Tarn),  is  worthy  of  remark.  Mr.  T.  has  re- 
solved on  idealizing  the  hitherto  truck  system 
of  masters,  and  to  furnish  his  workmen  with 
meat,  bread,  wine,  and  all  other  necessaries,  at 
cost  prices.  By  so  doing,  Mr.  Talabat  loses 
every  year  4,000  francs  (160/.),  but  says,  in  his 
compte-rendu , that  this  loss  has  been  largely 
balanced  “ by  the  material  and  moral  ameliora- 
tion of  his  workmen.” 

Public  Ovens. — It  is  said  that  a company 
is  about  to  be  formed  for  the  erection  of  public 
ovens  on  the  same  principle  as  the  baths  and 
washhouses.  The  labouring  poor  will  then  be 
enabled  to  make  their  own  bread,  of  whatever 
quality  their  means  will  permit ; as  pans  and 
other  requisites  will  be  provided,  and  the  bak- 
ing performed  at  a very  trifling  expense. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  nth. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
16,  Grosvenor-square,  8 r.M. 

Tufsday,  12th.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 r.M.;  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  71. 
Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square,  74  p.m.  : Freemasons  of 
the  Church,  3,' Great  Newport-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  13th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 r.M.; 
Graphic  Society,  Thatched  House  Tavern,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  14th.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  84 
r,M. ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

« 0i  j*,»_we  will  not  fail  to  return  free  the  drawings 

if  sent.  , 

<i  ff'>> A license  is  necessary  for  valuing  artificers 

work.  A builder  does  not  need  one  for  his  own  bills. 

“ W.  H.  H.”—  The  early  volumes,  we  arc  sorry  to  say, 
are  out  of  print.  Immediate  application  would  be  neces- 
sary for  that  of  last  year. 

“ Cane-Work.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  how 
best  to  clean  the  cane-work  of  old  furniture.  He  says,  “ I 
have  tried  strong  solutions  of  vitriol  and  water,  and  the 
antipodes— soda  and  water,  but  without  avail,  the  said  cane- 
work  pertinaciously  persisting  in  its  nasty,  dirty,  yellow 
aspect.” 

Received.—” T.  G.,”  “ Observer,”  “S.  S.W.,”  “ G.T.,” 
(Bath)  “J.  B.,”  “ M.  I.”  (Brixton),  “J.  K.” 

Books  Received.—”  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,” 
translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  (H.  G.  Bohn,  York-street.) 
‘‘The  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine  Investigated:”  by 
Dr.  E.  Alban,  translated  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.A.  (Weale, 
Holborn.  Parts  1.  & II.)  “ The  Man  in  the  Moon,”  No.  1, 
edited  by  Albert  Smith  and  Angus  Reach.  (All  thanks  to 
those  who  make  us  laugh  without  bad  feelings.)  People’s 
edition  of  Part  I.  of  Hadyn’s  “ Messiah  ” and  “ Creation.” 

"Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. - 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rest3  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements.  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
......  i„w  nrico,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  1 I Jj- 

KINGTOl?,  POLONOEAU’S  BITUMEN  PaVl'MENT  OFFICE, 
15  WHARF-KOAD,  CITY-ROAD—  N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  ns  well  as  a most  Convenient 
Pocket  Appendage. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  lo  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STEPHENS’S 
PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  never  wear 
or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  ns  Ink,  which  oxydiscs 
and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  ns  from  a Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Price  15s.  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever- 
pointed  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stnmford- 


ABVEItTISEMErJTS. 

I FILTERED  WATER.— As  the  rainy  sea- 

sou  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 
fouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  winch  large 
quantities  of  liquids  are  cosily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  lie 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  easily  applied  to 
cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
tion from  servants,  nnd  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
Two  to  Four  Guineas,  producing  from  loo  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for 
brewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 
ments. to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Kothcrhithe  ; Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 
Boud-street. 


H. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  beg  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 


MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

. - DRAWING  PENCILS— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company.  . 

Tlie  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  nil 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory.  No.  148.  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  tie  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &u„  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fi^g  or  fixcd  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  nnd  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  suies 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  . 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensivo 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  frost  The  price  is  now  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  distinct  advantages.  . 

Manufactured  l.y  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millhank-street, 
Westminster;  aud  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earlstreet.  Black- 
friars;  D nice's  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell's  Wharf,  Paddington;  and 
Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool;  aud 
Salmon  and  Co.'s  Dublin. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 
forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
majr  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  m imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust.  , _ 

It  is  a cheap  aud  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pui- 
poses  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  ofV  ermin. 

* Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  Will  IE  and  SON.., 
Millbunk-strect,  Westminster,  aud  S eel-street,  Liverpool. 


rpHE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

JL  TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcet,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  arc 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  arc  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  lubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  he  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  retixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse,  08,  Upper  Thames- 


D 


ECO  RATIONS  in  WOOD.— The  unri- 


of  carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  puuli 
tremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  carveu  wuuu  im 
external  aud  internal  enrichment,  thus  substituting  the  genuine 
material  for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been 
found  fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  Mouldings  aud  carvings  of  all  kinds 
are  thus  supplied,  adapted  for  church  or  library  fittings,  altar 
chairs,  picture  frames,  chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  furniture.  Specimens  may  be  seen  and 
drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West 
Stsaud  ; or  at  the  W orks,  Rauelagh-road,  Tliames-bank. 


A RCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

J A BIELEFELD'S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACHE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  decorations, 
lias  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and 
by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day.  It  lias  been  used  at  the 
royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of  Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at 
Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers'  Hall, 
&c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it 
has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an  inspection  will 
sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  com- 
.osition,  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the 
lecoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 


North,  Strand 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 
Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  nnd  tlie  trade  geueraUy 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  otners,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  tlie  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  compost- 
tion  and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  I 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  tlie  hardness  of  stone.  .....  , 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  tnrougn- 

out  its  entire  thickness.  ,,  . , 

3 Its  surface  (which  mav  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  GUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  lor  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  aU  kinds,  to  aU  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosveuor  estate,  &o.  , . 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  anu 

VCFor  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  tlie  same  time,  much  more  economical  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  lie  given.  To  be  had  of 'the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  nnd  Cement  Manufacturers,  18b,  DRURY  LAN  L. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Conning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  sHll- 
PEKS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 

to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  Jt 

will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  toi 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  he  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  ot  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  l>y  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Le- 
ments  begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  \\  inier.  a» 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  YV  alls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Hoofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  fur 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Arelutects  aud  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  lie  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its' mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  oil 
application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,''  and  of  MAN  N and  cu., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  tlie  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  ulso  may  be  had,  cmnnnrt 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  or 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  ana 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fic- 
quently  come  off  in  Hakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition .with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  1 ATEN  1 PAIN1 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  intne 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  -produceable  by  no  otner 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S 


PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 


VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D arc  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ot  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.  : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION. — The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Flare, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  bum  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER 

Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house.square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  Btoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER'S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  tbnt  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  ycth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, — that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  onjy  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’ s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King's  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

*»*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library.  

Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  yourstove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f-eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUll-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TIMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FOR  SALE. 

"WELL  Manufactured,  and  in  complete 

V T working  order,  and  only  Bold  in  consequence  of  the  room 
being  required  for  other  purposes.— Apply  to  W.  G.  WABOLiLi, 
Stangatc  Saw  Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth.  

NOTTIN'G-niLL,  WILLIAM-STREET.— TO  CARPENTERS 
AND  OTHERS.  ,p  tjc’ 

rri\VO  Carcases  of.Small  Houses  1UM 

I SOLD,  singly  or  together,  for  half  their  cost,  viz. ■ 

North, 'and  d jW.wam, 

opposite  the  Church. 


Mortar-making  machine, 

... 

£o^w“«nd’eSto*  STEAM-ENGINE,  Metallic  EUton, 
for  Saw,  Drug,  or  Com  Mills,  pumping,  draining,  rnming.  Ac. 
Price  £130. ; being  less  than  one-third  its  C.°4~A  "e'v 
BOILER,  sixteen-horse  power,  at  less  tlmn  . Imlf-pi ic l' 
two  months,  and  never  fired,  with  all  the  fittings  and  furnace  work- 
AUmav  be  scen  at  15,  White  Lion-street,  Norton  Folgate.-Also, 
-everal  large  new  Coppers,  at  ten-pence  per  pound. 


To  BUILDERS,  PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A BUSINESS  Established  many  ^ ears  in 

the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street.  TO  BE  DISPOSED 
OF -Apply  by  letter  only,  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing  and 
Planing  Mills,  Gillingliara-strcet,  Pimlico. 


TO  STATUARIES  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

Business  to  be  disposed  of, 

immediately— A first-rate  opportunity  for  a person  wishing 
to  embark  in  the  above  business  in  a county  toivn  m the  'i  esc  oi 
England  is  now  offered.  Stock  and  fixtures  about  fWiO.-Addriss 
to  K„  care  of  Messrs.  Leonard,  Warren,  and  Co.,  Bndge-sueer, 

Bristol. . 

TO  BRICKMAKERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  LET,  with  immediate  possession  and  at  a 

A moderate  royalty,  several  Closes  of  Land,  containing  excel- 
lent Brick-earth,  and  situate  on  the  Uxbndge  Road,  within  Three 
Miles  of  Oxford-strect-For  further  particulars,  inquire  ot  mr. 
TURNER,  Solicitor,  8,  Chanccry-lanc,  or  of  Mr.  PKJCKE1  i,  sui- 
veyor,  12,  Southamptou-buildings,  Chancery-lone. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

ITIO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

I f0r  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  bouses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Qucen’s-road,  Dalstoii,  to  Lan-s- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 
mises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  111  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  blots  to  be  let  in  tins 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  ! — For  par- 
ticulars ninl  plnns,  apply  to  W.  H.  T \V E N T Y M AN , Esq.,  14, 
Rcgcnt's-i  illas,  Avenue-road,  Kcgcnt’s-pnrk. 


PREMISES  for  a SOCIETY.— A Society 

having  a library  and  a collection  of  casts,  is  in  want  of  Pre- 
mises where  the  collection  may  be  safely  deposited,  and  the  mcet- 

ines  ,-f  tin-  Society  li-ld.  The  meting  room  iiui-t  aeeonniio.lat- 

from  fifty  to  sixty  persons,  and  the  depository  for  the  collection,  if 
- • the  meeting  room,  must  immediately  adjoin  it  The  So- 


I,  SavUlc-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


OLD  KENT  ROAD— CAPITAL  PREMISES.— The  South  Lon- 
don Steam  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills.  A very  excellent  property 
for  this  or  any_  other  extensive  manufacturing  business  requiring 
spacious  premises  and  desirable  building  ground. 

Messrs,  cockerell  and  hoard 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Gar- 
raywavs,  Comhill,  on  AVEDNESDAY,  the  20th  January,  all  that 
■capital  and  well-built  premises,  the  South  London  Sawing  and 
Pinning  Mills,  well  situate  for  business  in  Swan-strcot,  Old  Kcnt- 
ruad,  near  the  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  anil  Dover  Railway  ; 
comprising  an  extensive  timber-yard,  substantial  brick-built  engine 
and  boiler-house,  with  a twenty-five  horse  cnpital  steam-engine  ; 
large  brick-built  mill ; two  saw  frames  and  saws  ; two  circular 
benches  and  saws;  superior  planing  machine ; smithv,  counting- 
house,  and  other  outbuildings.— May  dc  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  Sale,  and  particulars  had  oil  the  premises  ; Bricklayers  Arms, 
Old  Kent  Road  ; of  Messrs.  DREW,  Solicitors.  Bermonasey-strcet ; 
of  the  Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street : ana  of  Mr. 
COCKEREL!.,  47,  Blackman-strect,  Borough. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

GEKISH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  I Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opi  ning  on  uneven  Floora.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  - 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GEllISlI,  East-road’  City-road  ; and  sol 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLABS. 

/"'ll!  ARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisFnends 

Ay  ,„,1  the  Publio,  that  he  can  ».  “PPO  0™™™“  ?>»“ 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders  from  9d.  pel  foot,  ran  , 
mdhaving  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.  1,  King- 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

•"  Loudon,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stooks  and  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws.  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood 
nu  i v!i  i i^mers,  Guu  Makers,  Engravers,  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries,  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  t urners.  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  Ac.  ; .’ 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  lie  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz.  Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Racks,  &c.  Ac.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
i.i"i’".,\Vr  i. ",  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
i lit  i E.  cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Iron- 
mongery of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  Ac.,  in 
iAoI,',g,-Y'  air  "r'rci  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


1 EADBEATER,  many  years  manul 

irv  ofuut>hS?.'!l’S  Churchyard.— PERFE  ... _ 

L1.!  W ?Sor<l«d  to  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
t-SAFFs'rHi?^ron  , Chemicatcompound-fUlcd 
1 A lfonmMrtnHTp’wU,\^V,XJi'S-  Tioore  for  strong 


KIT 
BEATE1V 
FIRE-PROOF 


fucturer 

ECT  SECU- 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  cvcryarticlc  used  in  the  trade  upon 

‘'“rn'S'Sk  BRITISH .sheet. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  MASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass  Flatted  Crown,  and l Shec ; Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-eases.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 

L Dry° and  "good ^C^rSm^ u^taiNj^^quali  ty  f Brushes,  Dryers,  and 

LEAD  IN  SHEETS.  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cut 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 

‘VoFSSbM  Lfctt,  pried— Address  tn  R.  COGAK.  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Pnnces-strcet, 
Leicester-squarc,  London.  _ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

CROWN  GLASS,  cut  to  size,  4d.  per  toot. 

|f;»; 

Ditto,  with  Crown  Glass  cd-  dltt0- 

at  3,  Caledonian-road,  King’s-cross.  . 


Rooms  and  Party  VaUs.'&c' 
all  secured  by  hia  Improved 
Detector  Locks.th  rowi  ng  from 
3 to  20  bolts,  which  defy  tlie 
skill  of  the  most  experienced 
burglars.  A large  Assortment 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  &i 
Sale.  Made  to  order  a. 
shortest  notice,  at  prices  25  per 
cent,  under  any  other  house 
in  London,  at  bis  Manufac- 
tory, 125,  Aldersgate-strcct. 

A large  FIRE-PROOF 
REPOSITORY,  well  adapted 
e SOLD  a BARGAIN 


HERRING’SPATENT  safety 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent-  to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  m full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  mid  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. -Apply  for  licenses  nnd  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-strect,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bnnhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  -'Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS.  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS, Ac. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

A / J>  ^CTkenw^81’ 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Publio  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner’s  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
’ ‘ manner ; French  polished. 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS.  South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Pateut  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  ns  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Iluildiiigs,  Sc.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


JfifV 

fHa)c5ts's 


•Kojjal 

letters  patent. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

O ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

P «S  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

c o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  pinned  to  a parallel 
“ S width  and  thickness,  from  J inch  to  1$  inch  thick. 
t u TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  nt  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WAlt  K-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANK  SIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf.  UpperGround-strcet.Blackfriars,  and  at  Hy.  Castle’s, 
Ship-yard,  Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  a large,  very  general,  and 
well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


rTI  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

JL  * Durc.MAHOGANYand  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms-  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  wards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Lntlis;  Wheelwrights’  Goods  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  (Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  NEW  SON  having  now  completed 

liis  machinery  for  preparing  floor-hoards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  cut  boards,  match 
boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech,  in  planks  and  boards,  veneers,  Ac.,  all  dry  and  fit 
for  immediate  use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds.— 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  Ins  Timber 
Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  tlie  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, anil  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 

icctfullv  request  pure! 

ROGER’S  PATENT  < 

NED  IKON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  lias  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 
crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  anil  tlie  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yards, at  tlie  Tower,  ami  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  anu  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  lias  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  docs,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  ami  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  lie  destroyed  liy  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  tlie  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  cliimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing. and  out-dour  work 'generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  luid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  raftera 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 
nub,  hinges,  nails,  Ac.  Ac. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Graccchurch- 
street. 


IV I UVUUllllB^ LrO  UC  uilllil  U IlflUUlUil. 

Improved  Detector  Locks  andj Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other.Doors. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  nt  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire, 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  03,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street, 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea 

<0  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods. 


the  districts  of  Clitlsca,  Brampton,  Fulham,  Kcnsingtou,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Grand  junction  sawing  and 

PLANING  MILLS,  HARROW  ROAD,  PADDINGTON, 
by  OLIVER  WILLCOCK— Floor  Boards,  Matched  Boards,  sawn 
aiid  prepared  by  Harsson's  newly-improved  Planing  Machine,  execu- 
ting the  work  with  great  saving.  Much  superior  to  the  old  system 
of  preparing  goods. — Practical  men  to  sort  and  mark  the  goods 
— Fetched  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINEKY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLIN GHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards.  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Uoods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingliam-strcct,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  ANDPLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  AVatcrloo-bridge- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-hoards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial arc' so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongue- 
lug  a hoard  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  tlie  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect 


surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  i: 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined  by  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  interests  of  tlu-ir  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  ment  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support.  


National  friendly  society. 

TRUSTEES. 

Luke  J.  Hansard,  Esq.,  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Henry  C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Duke-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Edward  Lomax,  Esq.,  C.  E„  Leonard  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  cliildrcn,  by  paying  Is.  7<L 
monthly.  , , . 

Or,  £in.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision  in  old  age,  by  paying 
2s.  8a.  monthly.  „ , , , . .... 

Or.  £ioo.  when  he  is  65,  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  he 
dies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly.  ...  -.u 

Or,  Ids.  Od.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  hy  paying  la  !Hd.  monthly. 
Thirty  Medical  Attendants  are  appointed  for  the  Metropolis. 
Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages.  . , ... 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  

W.  J.  llEYNOLDS,  Scoretary. 
***  Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion—professor  Schonbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  llvan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  The  principle 
of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNtTIC  TELEGRAPHS  explained 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffhcr,  including  the  Patent  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  Pateut  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble  _ The  various  Models 
explained.  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  1 OTATOES 
exhibited  by  tlie  OXY -H  Y DROGEN  MICROSCOPE  with 
the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.8., 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  A beautiful  senes  of  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  aud  DIVER,  with 
EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHY8I08C0PE,  new CHKOMATROPE, 
Ac.  Ac.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  nt  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-lnn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Ficlds,  in 
the  same  County  ; aud  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York -street,  Covent-Garden,  in 
tlie  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt-Gardeu,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  January  9, 1847. 
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AEVE19.TISEMEMT9. 

V^TANTED  by  a Respectable  Youth,  aged 

» * Eighteen,  a Situation  in  a Builder's  Office  ns  Junior 
llerk  or  Time-keeper,  can  write  a good  hand,  square  dimensions, 
to.  ; can  also  furnish  good  references,  pnlnr.v  IBs.  per  week.— Ad- 
Iress,  post-paid,  to  B.  K„  Maze  Pond,  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

V^TANTED,  in  the  country,  a respectable, 

V “ steady,  active,  working  FOREMAN,  of  good  abilities. 
)ne  who  understands  drawings  will  be  preferred.  Unexception- 
able references  required  os  to  diameter  and  abilities.— Address 
mst-paid.  to  J,  P.,  3,  W i nchcstcr-place,  Pcntonville-hilL 

ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a few 


W 


. . miles  from  town,  accessible  by  railroad,  the  temporary  and 
lecasionul  assistance  of  a respectable  and  steady  person  as  drafts- 
uan  aud  general  assistant.  One  who  lias  been  regularly  brought 
ip  in  an  architect's  or  surveyor’s  office  will  be  preferred.  He  will 
le  required  to  write  a good  huud.nnd  to  be  an  ornamental  plan 
winter.  Also  fully  competent  to  prepare  designs,  finished  and 
forking  drawings,  to  take  out  quantities,  and  measure  artificers’ 
rork.  A moderate  salary  will  he  given,  as  the  situation  may  in  all 
irobability  lead  to  permanent  employment  —Testimonials,  with 
pecimcns  of  drawing,  writing,  and  printing,  stating  amount  of 
alary  expected  per  week,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  A.  B„  care 
f Mr.  William  Prowsc,  late  Keith,  l’rowse,  and  Co.,  48,  Cheap- 
lde. 

TO  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  24  years’  experience 

£ ».  in  the  Foreign  and  English  Timber  Trade,  in  all  its  de- 
uirtmcnts,  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  with  a respectable  House, 
o take  the  management  of  the  above  business. — Application 
nadc  by  letter, .post-paid,  addressed  A.  B.,  Mrs.  Nobles,  Bookseller, 
It arket-placo,  Hull,  will  have  immediate  attention. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  by  trade  a Carpenter, 

£ Sl  wishes  for  a Situation  in  a Builder's  Office.  He  is  a good 
Irnughtsman  and  book-keeper,  and  fully  understands  the  routine 
if  a builders'  office,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  make  up  liis 
ime  at  the  bench.— Address,  A.  No.  2,  Church-row,  Kennington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connections,  who  has  been  for  the  last  'four  years  with  an 
architect  of  eminence  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  (chiefly  cm- 
iloycd  in  ecclesiastical  architecture),  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAOE- 
ll  ENT  us  an  Assistant  in  the  office  of  a member  of  that  profession, 
le  will  be  disengaged  in  the  first  week  in  March  next  Satisfac- 
ory  testimonials  as  to  character  and  qualifications  can  be 
umished.— Address  R.  R.,  at  SiLYERTHORNE'S  Library,  17, 
iValcot-buildings,  Bath. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a good  draughts- 

man.nnd  has  a fair  knowledge  of  architecture,  is  desirous 
ot  AN  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office.  Permanency  more  an  object 
than  high  salary.— Address  to  S.  M.,  30,  Royal  Exchange. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A Person  possessing 

peculiar  talents  and  advantages,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 
nu  active  and  respectable  partner  to  join  him  in  the  extension  of  a 
decorative  business  aud  the  manufacture,  by  a new  and  ingenious 
process,  of  certain  matters  connected  with  architee  ure,  of  largo 
profit  and  increasing  request,  A practical  person  preferred,  but  not 
j essential  ; two  or  three  hundred  pounds  progressively  advanced 
would  command  the  advantageous  position  offered.  The  mo  ' 

exception-  1 — *! i — ' ”*  ’ - j ■-  - 

1 dress.  H. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Experienced  Draughts- 
man, is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  with  either  of  the  above ; 
las  a good  practical  knowledge  of  building,  nud  is  thoroughly  com- 
ictent  to  make  Working,  Finished,  and  Perspective  Drawings,  &c. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  qualification,  &c.,  from  architects 
vith  whom  the  advertiser  has  been  engaged.— Address  free,  to 
V.,  Post-office,  Crawley  Street,  Oakley  Square,  Camden  Town. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  and 

Others,  nnd  especially  to  those  who  have  Country- Jobs,  or 
reside  in  the  Country.— A respectable,  active  Young  Man,  22  vears 
>f  age,  by  trade  a Carpenter,  and  has  had  nine  years'  experience  in 
London,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  the  Country  at  the  above 
rrade.  Wages  moderate.  Unexceptionable  references  as  to  cha- 
■acter,  &c.,  can  be  given,  if  required.— Address,  post-paid,  to  J.  W., 
rare  of  Mr.  Muudy,  93,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead-roacl 


i RTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 


Drawing,  Painting,  Modelling,  &o.  Ac.  The  Living  Model.  Male 
aud  v einale— with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art— Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  It.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 


Notice  is  hereby  gtven,  that  a 

General  Annual  Meeting  of  Memhcrs  of  the  INSTITUTION 
OF  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Even- 
ing next,  January  20th,  at  the  Salisbury'  Arms  Tavern,  Durham- 
street,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Annual  Report,  aud 
other  general  business.  W.  ALLA  RD,  Secretary. 


MASONS’  Provident  INSTITUTION.— 

The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Donors  and 
Subscribers  to  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  on  Monday  Even- 
ing. January  25,  1847,  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  Great  Smith  street.  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  and  General  Com- 
mittee, nnd  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  business  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chair  taken  at  Half-past  Seven. 


CONTRACTS. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall. 
11th  January,  1847. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  at  the  ORD- 
NANCE OFFICE,  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  from  persons  desi- 
rous of  CONTRACTING  with  the  Honourable  Board  of  ordnance, 
for  constructing  a Coffer-Dam  and  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
feet  in  length  of  the  Gun  Wharf  River  Wall  and  other  works  c 


The  person  whose  tender  may  be  accepted  will  he  required  to 
enter  into  a bond  with  two  eligible  sureties,  jointly  and  separately, 
to  be  bound  under  a penalty  of  £2,000,  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Royal  Engineers'  Office.  Chatham  Lines,  nnd  no 
tender  can  be  admitted  after  the  said  4tli  day  of  February  next,  at 
Twelve  o'clock  at  noon.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  BYHAM,  Secretary. 


1MIE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 
of  London  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  HEREBY'  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city  on 
TUESDAY,  the  1 0th  dny  of  January  next,  at  TEN  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  Cast-ironWork, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  31st  December,  1846,  agreeably 
to  particulars  as  detailed  in  a specification  which  may  be  seen  at 
this  office.  Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract,  and  no  tender  will  be  received  after  eleven  o'clock 
he  day  of  treaty.  The  Coi  ' ' • • • 

jeept  the  lowest  tender. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  Tendering;  for  the 

Execution  of  any,  or  all  of  the  Works  required  in  the  re- 
building of  Ince  HaU,  near  Chester,  can  see  the  Plans  and  Speci- 
fication at  the  Hall,  where  they  will  lie  for  inspection  from  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  of  January,  to  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  February,  in- 
clusive.—The  Tenders  to  be  sent  into  Messrs.  SHARPE  and  PA- 
LEY,  Architects,  Lancaster,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  Feb.  17th. 


TO  BUILDERS.— SAINT  ANNE,  WESTMINSTER, 

PERSONS  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

various  works  required  to  be  done  at  the  Parochial  School, 
" " r an  Infant  School,  are 
N E,  No.  41,  Lisle-street, 
culars  may  be  seeu,  any 
:e  o'clock.  The  tenders. 


Town  of  Brighton.  — Notice  is 

hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  regulating,  paving,  improvin  , and  managing 
the  said  town,  are  about  to  appoint  a person  properly  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a Surveyor  and  Engineer, in  thecarrying  out 
the  public  works  authorised  and  required  by  the  said  Act,  nt  a 
salary  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum.— All  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  may  obtain  every  particular,  with 
a statement  of  the  defined  duties,  by  application  at  my  office,  nt 
which  place  testimonials  must  be  left  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
6th  day  of  February  next— By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

LEWIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 
Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  12th  January,  1847. 


MTSS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD -STREET,  Brunswick -square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of’  ancient 
Needlework  nnd  Tapestry  ; also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  new  nnd  approved  designs  ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  Ac.  Ac.. 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
first  houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  high  pre"ssure  steam  en- 
gine, INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN.  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo..  with  Engrav- 
ings. is  now  published,  price  7s.  6d.— JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High 
Hoi  bom. 


M-J  taining  nearly  11.000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  -Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act.  nnd  the  modification  of  the  Act— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal.”  10,  Fludycr-st.reet, 
Whitehall ; Weale,  High  Holbom  ; Simpkin,  Marshall 


Just  published.  Part  I.,  price  21s.  (containing  seven  3s.  Numbers,), 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS  ; l ‘ i r - o;  n Series 

of  Examples  of  enriched  Details  and  accessories  of  the 
Architecture  of  Great  Rritain.  drawn  from  existing  authorities, 
by  JAMES  K.  COLLING,  Architect 
*,  * This  part  contains  Thirty  Plates,  several  of  which  are  beau- 
tifully printed  in  gold  nnd  colours,  after  the  originals. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 

DOU  G L A S ~J  E R RO L D ’ S~\V EEKLY 

NEWSPAPER.  Enlargement  of  one-third  on  the  Meeting 
of  Parliament.  In  order  to  give  ampler  space  for  all  the  News  of 
the  Week,  including  the  Debates  in  Parliament — The  Miscellane- 
ous Occurrences—  Law  nnd  Police  Reports—  Public  Meetings— 
Foreign  Intelligence— Literature— Correspondence — as  well  as  for 
Original  and  various  New  Serial  Articles,  the  Proprietor  has  de- 
termined to  enlarge  the  Paper  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the 
Stamp  Law.  and  to  Add  One-third,  or  Twenty-four  Columns, 
making  in  the  whole  Thirty-t'— ' 1,0 — *<-  ... 


i Pages. 


: Ninety-six  Columns 


large  space  heretofore  devoted  to  Original  Articles  by  the  Editor, 
aud  his  Eminent  Literary  Colleagues.  Price  (as  heretofore)  Six- 
pence. Order  of  all  Newsmen,  Town  or  Country,  from  whom  de- 
tailed Prospectuses  can  bo  hod. 


NEW  ARCHITETURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  PUBLICA- 
TIONS FOR  1847. -JOHN  WILLIAMS  AND  CO.,  193,  Strand’ 
ofler  the  following  Works 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  of  LON- 
DON ; containing  the  most  elegant  Villas  in  the  environs 
of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  tinted  style.  21s.  complete. 

EXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  STAINED  GLASS.  From 
Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings  ; drawn  from  the  originals 
in  colours.  In  imperial  4to.  price  24s. 

N.  11,— This  work  will  be  got  up  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  and 
continued  at  intervals. 

CITY',  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY'  ARCHITECTURE.  Now 
ready.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  in  this  work  will  be  given.  Street  Elo- 
vations.  Shop  Fronts,  Buildings  for  New  Railway  Towns,  with 
Specifications,  Estimates,  Quantities,  Prices,  nnd  a supplement  of 
Exterior  and  Interior  Finishings.  Trice  to  subscribers,  3s.  per 

ENGINEERING  WORK8. 

WILLIAMS’S  PORTFOLIO  of  RAILWAY  WORKS ; com- 
prising Views  of  Works  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  Engineers. 
Spl  ’ ...  ...  ...  — . 


Splendidly  lithographed  ii 


s,  by  Dolby  and  other  artists.  First 


Series  complete,  2-is, 

■“he  RAILWAY 

lographed.  inti— „ .....  .... = 

.TT,  Esq.  Palatial  in  its  appearance,  Picturesque  in  its  eomposi- 
- ■“  ’ uiical  in  its  construction.  This  magnificent  Plate 


ORTHOSTRICHNIC  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  TREATMENT  of  STRICTURE,  38,  Castle-street, 
Holbom. 


Sir  Henry  P.  Scale,  Bart. 

Herbert  Jones,  Esq.,  Scrjeant-nt-Law. 

W.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul  and  Co..  217,  Straud. 

This  Charity,  calculated  to  afford  so  much  relief  to  the  suffering 


poor,  is  open  from  7 t 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  aud  Saturday 


and  subscriptions,  which  are  earnestly  soneiteu,  reee ..  

Bankers,  ns  above,  by  the  Honorary  Surgeon,  Thomas  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  39,  Chancery-lane,  aud  bv  the  Secretary.  11,  New-square, 
Lincoln's  Inn.  CllAS.  A.  WOOLLEY,  Hon.  Sec. 


N- 


ATIONAL  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 

Luke  J.  Tlnnsanl,  Esq.,  Southamptun-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Henry  C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Duke-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Edward  Lomax,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  Lennard  Villa,  St  John's  Wood. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

£50.  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  c’hildren,  by  paying  Is.  7d. 
monthly. 

Or,  £io.  a year  when  he  is  53,  os  a provision  in  old  age,  by  paying 
2s.  80.  monthly. 

Or,  £100.  when  he  is  55,  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned  if  he 
dies  before,  by  pnying  .a.  2d.  monthly. 


t,  10s.  6d.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  accident,  with 
ne  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  by  pay  ing  Is.  9Jd.  mqnthlv. 
Thirty  Medical  Attendants  are  appointed  for  the  Metropolis.. 


Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  amongthe  Members, 
and  many  other  advantages. 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at  the 
Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-snunre,  Holbom. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary, 
Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 


■ - _ --  . . “ _ _ - 


- 1 V.  . I jjg  I 


THE  BUILDER. 


duty  off  ornamental  window  glass, 

/-nij  a R LESLON  G begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

Street,  Portman-square.— Terms.  Cash  01lly. 


■ 1ATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

?»,  ith  SaS-urti  - o»  «*<-  r“- 

- ’ * "iplicS  ‘ 


nrded  free  ouappUcatiom — 

HFFT  and- CROWN  GLASS  for  HOK- 

HEbJ  ana  n...  «,«*  moderate jirices^ 


it 


9,  High  Hollwm. 


GLASS  SHADES  for  the  Preservation 

-jjb*  . flssRBJStssSS-  ZzJ&SJfa.' 


of 


available  for  the  protection  of  all  articles  which 


injured  by 

fie  and  Retail  Glass  Shade-warehouse,  89,  High  Holhom. 
COLOURED  AND  PAINTED  GLASS  FOR  WINDOWS. 


c 


yuuuivnw  " , 

LAUDET  and  HOUGHTON  have  aUvays 

x “ ......  l.„  ■ 1 tamed 


Kojal 

ILrttcrs  patent 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
I may  be  seen  and  informtRiott^gbtomed^  at  the  London  Agents, 


-y^ORCESTER 


Messrs0  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIF.R,  Marble-wharf.  Belvidere-road, 
I the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 


\\T  I L K I N S ’ S 

V V CLOSET— To  Architects,  Survey 

Gentlemen, -Your  attcuitipnjs^  reject*'-' 


I L ENT”  WATER- 

urvevors.  and  Builders, 
tactfully  invited  to  the  above 
iiich  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 


Watcrloo-hridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


“Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  oi  of  Water, 

silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  t> 

nmv  he  fixed  in  any  convenient  place.  in  the  House,  wniiuuui 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

li  PAT  ENT.  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  mayjie 


ntardhteed  at  MINTON  and  Co.’B  warehouse, », .Mbion-place, SuiTey 
side  of  Blaokfrinrs-hriilge. — J.  M.  BL ASH  FIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  tire-places,  &c. 


tO  WHICH  me  - 

■0  suitable  fee  m 


Tliewantof  a Ayater-cl^tfi^rawm.ejv-  - » and  office 

fixing  them  in  the  to  be  derived  from 

Apartments,  has  long  .been •»»  /?£  nervand  supply  of 


....  ,K  siientvin  the action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply o! 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  fa"r,’"‘ 

This  Closet  is  simple 


in  fioset  iB  Simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 

( liucludim?  the  t?api.  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
'oom  and^e  seat  2? the  Clo^t  tbereby  rendenng  .t  «jmte«v 

"move  any  noisy  Closet  und  hx  he“  Ml  « onein 


the 


- tfa  Mis  vhiih  1.  s«.niJ!>  «,™ }»'« 

floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet. 


without  interfering  withoi 

8KS Si  SSL sa ^ 


the  least  unpleasantness  whatever 

v K.  1 : J nA;l«  or,rl  flr.lel 


HI  ay  ne  vicncu  ••••••  - ■ - ... 

University  CoUege,  London,  from  8 in  the  Mo. 
Evening. 


in  Glass,  and  which  they  now  fttiicr. 

* 

Arms.  Scriptural,  and  other  Dev 


„ Coats  of 

, Scriptural,  ana  outer  r«_  > ivc-.  Matted,  Embo^cd.an<FMa^ 

me  Etched  Glass  atextremoly  moderate  prices.  Win 
areliouse,  89,  High  Ilolborn. 


S' 


OHO  PLATE  GL ASS  WABEHl >U SB, 

$ 


ifactured  by  the  St  Goi  nm  Com}  any,  iQ  ^rtinilariv 

chitects.  Builders,  and  tl 

requested  to  this  article,  jvliich 


amt Sfi ‘SKSiSaStf  Sf 

irticle,  whien  poUgh>  and  possessing  almost 


colour,  superiority  of  substance  anu  of  dimen- 

feultless^ quality.  Thi6  3f  hJrtber 


^-Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices 
particulars,  to  be  addraMe-Uo  nST  KTT.  Agent,  86,  Soho  Square. 


BASHES  PRIMED.  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  fi tot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 

S,S“  BiJD’jTwiI  1TE  LEAD  , HILLED 
— 22s.  per  cwt. -.  Lead  l i!>c,  239. 


iv  SHEETS.  22s.  per  Cwt;  Lead  Pipe,  l.k  pci  >■ 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 

^For'comrRte  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN, WINDOW 
GLASS,0 LEAD,  and  CuLoU  It  WAREHOUSE,  5.  Pimccs-strcct, 
Leiccster-square,  London.  


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positive! 
all  houses  havir 


w ...  per  cent  -- 
it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
LU  ,11C  Umb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  m full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 


danger  tc 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

Architects, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 


security, 

beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  hut  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
“ ing  with  common  pantiles,  and 
* their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  lGs.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


CHEAP  PAH  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 
With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  or  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 


They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
re  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
a account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 


If  preferred,  they  can  he  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  -Is.  fid.,  and  the  Trap 
at  3s. 

N.B.  M anufacturere  of  RAIN-W ATER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


T^MEMBARKERTsASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  TJe0baldVroa| 

,1 


wy  jieaioru-iu»,  lespci. 

prepared  from  the  very  best  materials, 
-ASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 


le  ILsuuuu  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building, .to'.the  subjoined  list  of  prices  for  joiners’  work,; 
a moat  superior  manner, _for  ready  money. 

SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 


Inch 


Gothic. . 


li  Ovolo  

0 Ditto  

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  u OJ 

(irecu  house.  or  Skylights « ^ 

' French  Cnsemtmts.Sash-doors.Fnudjghte. 

and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 


ventilator  a 


blind;  alf simple,' cheap:  and  ettetivp. ^^Apply  for  lmeiMes  ^d 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-leather 


Factor}-,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 

I Glazed  goods  securely  packed  fo 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

▼ Y KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
ivhioh  Iran.  Geo.  and  Thoa  Wallis  1 ofintro- 

ducing  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 


Inch  , , . 

1 i Ov  olo.  tubes  and  frames  . 
i i Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang. 
oi,,.c  n,,fl  frames... 


, , , 0lo’  sashes  and  frann 
2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 
2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ; 

Go.thie  Frames  and , 


otnie  r niiica  e i,  ... 

dows,  Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sashes. 

for  Arehitra’ 


if  Square  Sliding  Shutters 

U Ditto,  moulded  one  side. . ...... 

1 ( Moulded,  head  aud  butt  back  . . 


S ft 

(J  8J 


I-0  1 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt  . ... . . 1 

U Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded  ) 0 . 
irout  and  head,  and  butt  back. . I 


u Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  ditto  . . . . 
1 1 Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back 

li  Six  panel  square 

‘j  Ditto,  moulded 


0 9 


II  101 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch.  * 

14  Dwarf  square  

li  Ditto,  moulded  front  0 


1*  Moulded 

11  Ditto,  botn  oD.,o. 

I i Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  - 


.1  i!t 


1»  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides 

-j  Four  panel  square..... 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square 
2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square 
2 Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  > j 3 
back 1 . 

2 Six  panel  square , 

a Ditto,  moulded  one  aide 1 ■>* 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  side-  I 2 

2 Ditto,  bead . butt,  and  square  ....  1 1 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  ’■  9 

Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  auy 
design. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS  COMPANY. 


n the  Eastern  side  ' 


witn  a orusn  iikc  common  pami,  can 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  liy  Mcasre.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOX1  DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS.  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Faint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  ucither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 
sprav  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  aud  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Decorations  in  wood. — The  unri- 

vailed  perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent  process 
of  carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  ex- 
tremely reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  carved  wood  for 
external  and  internal  enrichment,  thus  substituting  the  genuine 
material  for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been 
found  fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  Mouldings  and  carvings  of  all  kinds 
are  thus  supplied,  adapted  for  church  or  library  fittings,  altar 
clnurs,  picture  frames,  cliimney-pieccs,  and  every  description  of 


a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  oi 
de  of  Wcstminstcr-bridge,  London 

1838,  for  the  • 


Kt.UUh'l W *r  working  «»  Minrml  A.phlic  Bo*  - Pg™*  «•>“* 

Principal  Depot*,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrc.v  s 

rivlIE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  Maich, 

follow-ing  uscful  purposes.  whicli  also  renders  it  very 

H - Coach-houses  and  .Stabling.  Piggcncs,  Ac.  He.  j appropriate  fov  the, 

ftjftjSt  Corerins  of  Rniiraul  oud  otlior  | Li^of  Mu,  PirR-ponds, 

T.Vnranm-  Floors  I The  only  effectual  mode  to  pre- 

.W  AY  EN  ! IVk RS  6 ARtFn ITECTS,  aud  CON  TRACTORS  'if  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantages 

tATBK' 

• — ...  . j , . made  direct] 

ERTJFI- 


Foot  Pavements.  , , 

Kin-lieu  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 


Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 

The  attention  oi  RAILV 
o he  derived  from  the  apply 
The  arrangements  of  the  b 


iVoJi.- -npmSwd  to  ]..vi  ton  d.no  with  the  grnmto  m.to^h^ 

Scyssel  Asphalt*  Company,  Stangale,  London. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Gothic  or  Elizabethan  furniture.  Specimens  r.._ . .... 
drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  -L 
Stsand  ; or  at  the  Works,  Rr.nolagli-voad,  Tliames-bank. 


Arc  h it ect  ur a l enrichments. 

BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MAO  HE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  decorations, 
has  been  patronised  by  licr  Majesty,  by  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and 
by  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the 
royal  palaces,  at  the  present  House  of  Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at 
Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
&c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it 
. has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an  inspection  will 

sufficiently  establish  **"  „n,„„  i _<• 

i,  oot‘ 


n extensively  used  for .. 

utly  establish  its  superiority  o 

position,  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the 
decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &e.  A volume  of  enrich- 


ments, containing  n 
ornaments,  w.th  - *- 
North,  Strand. 


1 the  pap 
, Weltim 


^RCHITECTS 


BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  aud  elegant  as- 
sortmeut  of  Stove-Gu.vtes, 
Fesuehs,  and  Fim:-1  nous, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below] 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  begL 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Funi 


/,  Tinntgfl 

Copper.  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing vessels,  Block  Tin  Disn| 
" Japanned  Ware,  Ta-J 


, West 


their  Sheffield  _ . 

German  Silver  Wu. 
bracing  every  article  suitable 
for  the  table. 

Dish  and  Plate  — , 

Frames.  Epergnes,  tec. 


quor  Frames.  Epercm-s,  xc. 
Tlie  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermic  Stove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
CUN  D VS 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 

BAlvER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1847. 


HE  social  reforms  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  wel- 
fare, appear  to  have  taken 
a considerable  hold  upon 
the  public  mind.  Various  societies  are  work- 
ing sedulously  to  advance  them  ; deputations 
go  to  prime  ministers  ; and  reports  of  com- 
mittees fly  about  in  all  directions. 

We  have  the  Health  of  Towns  Association  ; 


the  Health  of  London  Association  ; the  Me- 
tropolitan Working  Classes  Association  for 
Improving  the  Public  Health;  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Burials  inTowns,*  and  others  ; 
and  if  some  important  result  be  not  speedily 
effected,  our  faith  in  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  will  be  lessened  considerably. 

The  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Associa- 
tion on  Lord  Lincoln’s  drainage  bill,  while 
reviewing  this  bill  and  pointing  out  forcibly 
its  inadequacy  in  many  respects,  gives  a gene- 
ral and  most  important  view  of  all  the  matters 
affecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  me- 
tropolis ; and,  if  extensively  circulated,  must 
effect  much  good.  The  intensity  and  mortality 
of  disease  have  increased,  and  are  increasing, 
through  neglect  of  efficient  drainage,  well  ar- 
ranged streets  and  houses,  proper  cleansing, 
a due  supply  of  water,  want  of  ventilation  and 
other  sanatory  arrangements,  all  obtainable  for 
the  whole  population.  It  is  proclaimed  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  every 
day's  delay  in  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
costs  the  lives  of  136  persons  in  England 
alone  If 

The  report  dwells  with  great  severity  on 
the  mischief  which  has  been  done  by  the  West- 
minster Court  of  Sewers,  and  on  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent  by  the  com- 
mission uselessly.  The  reduction  recently  made 
by  this  commission  in  the  cost  of  sewers,  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  Their 
duty  unquestionably  is  to  afford  every  facility 
for  drainage,  to  induce  by  all  means  in  their 
power  the  construction  of  sewers  ; and  we  have 
a strong  conviction  that  great  changes  are 
even  yet  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the 
commission,  and  its  motives  of  action.  We 
hope  before  long  to  test  the  value  of  our  opi- 
nion by  an  examination  of  the  powers  under 
which  the  court  acts. 


* The  address  of  this  society,  just  now  issued,  says 
“ The  sanatory  condition  of  the  people,  so  long  neglected, 
has  at  length  excited  some  degree  of  attention.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  has  been  unaccountably  over- 
looked. No  one  presumes  to  deny  the  poisonous  effects  of 
decaying  animal  substances;  more  powerful,  more  danger- 
ous, more  deadly,  than  vegetable  exhalations,  they  manifest 
their  agency  in  the  production  of  sudden  death— in  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  which  too  often  baffles  medical  skill — 
and  in  the  slow  but  certain  destruction  of  those  who  are 
more  constantly  exposed  to  their  influence.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  overcharged  grave-yards  which  exist  in  the 
midst  of  this  crowded  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns 
throughout  the  empire,  are  a chief  source  of  these  animal 
exhalations  ? Is  it  necessary  to  rc-aflirm  that  the  moral  and 
physical  evils  connected  with  the  practice  of  intra-mural  se- 
pulture must  inevitably  continue  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
inter  unlimited  numbers  of  dead  bodies  in  limited  spaces  of 
ground  ? It  may  be  demonstrated  that  an  acre  of  earth  is 
capable  of  affording  decent  interment  every  year  to  136 
bodies,  or  thereabouts.  In  many  of  the  parochial  and  other 
burial  grounds,  each  acre  of  land  is  compelled  to  receive  an- 
nually more  than  one  thousand  bodies,  some  even  two  or 
three  thousand,  every  year  /" 
t “ This  high  mortality  has  been  traced  to  crowded  lodg- 
ings, dirty  dwellings,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  the  con- 
centration of  unhealthy  emanations  from  narrow  streets, 
without  fresh  air,  water,  or  sewers  : the  rapidity  of  decom- 
position, and  the  facility  with  which  all  kinds  of  animal 
matter  become  tainted  and  run  into  putrefaction,  enable  us 
to  understand  how,  in  a summer  like  the  past,  in  which  the 
temperature  was  unusually  high,  the  diseases  reterable  to  an 
impure  atmosphere  should  be  so  prevalent  and  fatal.”— 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 


The  construction  of  drains,  and  the  means 
of  efficiently  trapping  them,  to  keep  back  nox- 
ious gases,  require  early  attention.  Itis  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  interposition  of  water  is  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  escape  of  nox- 
ious gases  from  sinks  and  cesspools ; such  is 
not  the  fact ; as  soon  as  the  water  is  saturated 
with  the  gas,  it  escapes  into  the  house  or  street, 
to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
yet  builders  rely  wholly  on  the  efficacy  of  water 
in  px-eventing  these  emanations. 

One  of  the  prominent  objects  of  Lord  Lin- 
coln’s bill  is,  to  reme’dy  the  present  extremely 
defective  supply  of  water  for  domestic  uses ; 
and  the  committee  in  their  examination  of  the 
bill  go  fully  into  this  question.  Evidence  is 
adduced  to  shew  the  great  superiority  of  a con- 
stant over  an  intermittent  supply  of  water  as 
now  furnished. 

“ The  present  daily  consumption  of  water  in 
the  metropolis  is  equal  to  the  contents  of  a 
lake  fifty  acres  in  extent,  of  a mean  depth  of 
three  feet.  The  intermittent  mode  of  supply 
having  been  universally  adopted,  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  receptacles  to  receive  this 
mass  of  water,  at  the  times  when  it  is  pumped 
out,  and  to  retain  it  until  it  is  wanted.  Let 
the  mind  dwell  for  a moment  on  what  the  ex- 
pense of  these  vessels  must  be.  The  actual 
cost  for  butts,  tanks,  and  cisterns,  is  estimated 
at  two  millions  of  money;  and  those  who 
have  attentively  considered  the  subject  believe 
that  this  estimate  is  too  low.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  these  receptacles  are  at  once  un- 
necessary and  pernicious.  On  these  grounds 
her  Majesty’s  commissioners  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  the  intermittent  system,  and 
declare  their  opinion,  that  * the  system  of  con- 
stant supply  offers  advantages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  all  houses  which  are  unob- 
tainable by  any  other  mode.’  It  cannot  but 
be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  evidence 
on  which  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  is 
established;  and  the  following  maybe  taken 
as  examples  of  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 

First,  by  the  mode  of  constant  supply  at  high 
pressure,  the  water  is  preserved  in  a state  of 
purity.  ‘AH  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  proper  receptacles  for  water,’  says  Mr. 
Hawksley,  ‘ from  neglect  in  cleaning  the  tanks 
and  water  butts,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
soot,  dust,  and  other  impurities  in  them,  are 
completely  removed  by  keeping  the  pipes  con- 
stantly full.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  substitute  one  large  reservoir  or  tank  well 
constructed,  well  situated,  and  under  effectual 
care,  for  the  many  thousand  ill-constructed, 
ill-placed  butts  and  tanks,  requisite  to  afford  a 
copious  supply  on  the  common  arrangement. 
It  also  prevents  the  impregnation  of  water  with 
gas,  which  often  takes  place  when  the  water  is 
supplied  on  the  intermittent  system.’ 

‘A  never-failing  and  uninterrupted  flow  di- 
rect from  the  main,’  says  Dr.  Playfair,  ‘ is  not 
liable,  as  in  the  case  of  collected  water,  to  ac- 
quire a temperature  unpleasantly  high,  and  is 
secured  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated  air  and 
unpleasant  effluvia,  to  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  small  amount  of  organic  matter  ge- 
nerally existing  in  water.’  ” 

Many  evils  result  from  the  want  of  water. 
“ The  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic or  personal  cleanliness  soon  produce  habits 
of  personal  carelessness,  which  rapidly  lower 
both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  a 
whole  population.”* 

Improvement  too,  is  needed  in  the  mode  of 
laying  gas-pipes.  The  water  is  injured,  says 
Mr.  Mylne,  by  the  gas  which  escapes,  and  the 
sewers  are  rendered  dangerous. 

Amongst  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Bill, 
the  committee  name  : — 

“ Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water 
companies  to  give  the  public  a constant  instead 
of  an  intermittent  supply,  and  to  deliver  it  in 
all  cases  at  as  high  a pressure  as  is  practica- 
ble. 

Neglecting  to  make  it  compulsory  on  water 
companies  either  to  filter  the  water  or  to  pro 
vide  a sufficient  area  of  depositing  bed. 

* Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


The  omission  absolutely  to  forbid  the  con- 
struction of  cesspools  in  all  new  dwellings,  and 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  removal  of  all 
existing  cesspools  as  soon  as  the  general  intro- 
duction of  sewers  and  drains,  combined  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  water,  shall  have  ren- 
dered the  universal  adoption  of  the  water- 
closet  apparatus  practicable. 

Neglecting  the  entire  subject  of  ventilation, 
one  of  fundamental  importance  in  a sanatory 
measure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  great 
value  of  the  constant  supply  for  the  prevention 
of  fires.  It  is  stated,  that  under  this  system  at 
high  pressure,  even  the  smallest  street  might 
be  supplied  with  a three-inch  main,  affording 
at  least  one  40-feet  jet,  which  is  equivalent  to 
keeping  the  power  of  one  engine  and  twenty 
men  at  every  door,  to  act  at  one  minute’s  no- 
tice after  the  first  alarm  of  fire.  In  fact,  no 
town  ought  to  be  considered  fully  supplied 
with  water  unless  the  pipes  are  kept  constantly 
full,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  a 
powerful  force  of  water  can  be  taken  from 
them,  at  a minute’s  notice,  to  extinguish  fire  at 
any  part  of  the  town,  high  or  low. 

The  mode  of  intermittent  supply  ought  to 
be  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  constant 
supply  introduced,  as  the  most  effective,  and, 
moreover,  the  most  economical. 

The  importance  of  ventilation,  to  which 
reference  is  omitted  in  the  bill,  is  forcibly 
dwelt  on  by  the  Committee,  and  at  considerable 
length. 

“ The  general  introduction  of  an  efficient 
mode  of  ventilation  in  dwelling-houses,  and 
especially  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  would  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results  far  beyond  what 
it  is  possible  to  estimate;  still,  however,  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  provisions  for  this 
purpose  may  not  be  expedient,  on  account  of 
the  interference  with  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  which  the  enforcement  of  anv  such  legis- 
lative enactments  must  involve.  But  this  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  buildings  intended 
for  public  resort,  such  as  churches,  courts  of 
justice,  concert  and  assembly  rooms,  theatres, 
houses  and  rooms  for  the  public  use  of  which  a 
license  is  required,  factories  already  under 
government  regulation  and  inspection,  work- 
shops, in  which  great  numbers  of  work-people 
habitually  assemble,  lodging-houses,  and 
schools.  The  introduction,  in  a general  sana- 
tory measure,  of  cempulsory  provisions  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  proper  ventilation  in  all 
places  of  this  description,  appears  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
to  be  free  from  any  objection  in  principle.” 

The  repeal  of  the  window-tax  is  another 
part  of  the  same  great  question,  and  should  be 
loudly  called  for  from  every  quarter.  As  was 
said  at  a meeting  of  delegates  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  held  last  week,  it  should 
be  repealed  if  it  were  only  for  its  inequality 
and  injustice,  pressing,  as  it  does,  upon  those 
who  are  the  least  capable  of  paying  it.  In  a 
sanatory  point  of  view,  however,  repeal  of 
this  abominable  tax  is  imperatively  necessary, 
operating,  as  it  does,  most  injuriously  on  the 
comfort,  health,  and  morality  of  the  people.  It 
positively  offers  a premium  for  the  defective 
and  vicious  construction  of  houses,  and  tends 
to  create  those  abodes  of  filth  and  disease  which 
disgrace  our  land.  The  necessity  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  advantages  of  light,  are 
not  felt  sufficiently  to  induce  the  pay- 
ment of  even  so  many  shillings  a year ; and 
cellars,  privies,  and  staircases  are  left  to  be 
magazines  of  deleterious  air,  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  middle  classes. 

Houses  having  less  than  eight  windows  are 
exempt  from  the  duty ; “ but  the  window-tax,” 
says  Mr.  Hickson,  “ is  not  therefore  inopera- 
tive as  it  regards  the  working  classes  of  towns. 
In  London  the  poor  do  not  live  in  cottages, 
but  several  families  occupy  lodgings  in  the 
same  house,  and  that  perhaps  a house  built 
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•with  the  maximum  of  untaxed  windows  allowed 
by  the  law.  One  more  window  would  possibly 
let  a little  sunshine  into  a sick  room  ; but  the 
landlord  says  No,  the  house  would  then  have 
eight  windows,  and  I should  be  liable  to  a tax 
of  16s.  6d.  per  annum.  If  the  commissioners 
would  examine  personally  the  houses  in  which 
the  poor  live,  in  the  close  courts  and  alleys  of 
the  metropolis,  they  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  dark  staircases  and  filthy  holes 
which,  although  in  upper  floors,  are  quite  as 
ill  ventilated  and  unfavourable  to  health  as  the 
cellars  of  Liverpool.  And  the  permanent 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  option  given 
to  builders  of  saving  money  in  taxation,  by 
shutting  out  air  and  light.” 

Supposing  it  were  shewn  that  Government 
could  not  give  up  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
window  tax,  or  supply  it  in  a far  better  man- 
ner, the  present  mode  of  assessment  should  at 
all  events  be  altered,  as  operating  most  in- 
juriously without  advantage  to  any,  and  a 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Hickson  would  he  worth 
consideration. 


“ I would  submit,”  he  said,  to  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commission,  “ that  all  new  houses 
should  be  assessed  upon  the  principle,  that 
every  house  built  requires  for  light  and  air 
a certain  number  of  openings  in  proportion 
to  its  cubic  contents,  and  that  these  openings 
should  be  paid  for  whether  they  exist  or  not. 
This  would  at  once  remove  every  temptation 
to  defective  construction ; and  I think  that 
after  a house  had  been  once  assessed,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  at  liberty  to  make  as  many 
additional  openings  as  he  pleased ; in  fact,  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  walls  into  glass  it  he 
thought  proper.  I most  sincerely  hope  that 
the  serious  and  eainest  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  given  to  this  part  of  their 
inquiry.  A great  practical  improvement  can 
be  effected  without  any  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  by  a few  very  simple  clauses.  The  ma- 
jority of  houses  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
will  never  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  healthful 
habitations  while  assessed  to  the  window-tax 
as  at  present.  I would  pass  a law  to  the  effect, 
that  if  a house  contained  twelve  squares  on  a 
floor.,  it  should  be  liable  for,  say  six  windows 
on  that  floor  ; but  that  the  owner  might  make 
six  more  windows  on  that  floor  if  he  pleased 
without  any  additional  charge.” 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  listen  to 
any  modification  of  this  tax;  it  should  be 
repealed  altogether,  at  once  and  for  ever.* 
Amongst  other  documents  on  sanatory  re- 
quirements now  before  us,  is  the  memorial  to 
the  common  council  of  the  City  of  London 
adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon-without,  presided  over  by 
Sir  James  Duke,  M.P.,  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  a large  sum  of  money 
to  the  making  of  a new  street  from  King  Wil- 
liam-street to  Queen-street.  Opposed  as  we 
are  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  corporation, 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  able  memorial  in 
question,  that  this  particular  sum  should  be 
expended  in  making  sewers  and  cleansing 
highways,  rather  than  in  widening  streets,  or 
forming  new  ones  for  the  purposes  of  traffic. 


Still  the  memorial  has  considerable  interest  in 


* By  a Parliamentary  paper,  printed  in  the  session  of  1345, 
it  appears,  according  to  The  Times,  that  the  total  amount  of 
window  duty  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1840,  wi 
1 .480,023?.  In  the  year  following  it  was  1.7/4,(538/.; 
1843,  1,775,151/.  ; in  .843,  1,776,789/.;  and  in  1844,  it 
l.,S0,51J/.  In  the  last  session  Viscount  Duncan  obtained 
the  tollowing  return Accounts  of  the  total  number  of 
houses  charged  with  the  window  duty  in  Great  Britain  on 
the  5th  day  of  April,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  and  of 
the  net  amount  of  window  duty  received  on  the  5th  day  of 
April  1840,  1841,  1842,  I843,  and  1844.”  In  the  year  end- 
ing the  oth  of  April,  1841,  the  number  of  houses  charged 
was  450.913,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  received  was 
1,545,106/.  5s.  1 Id.  In  1842.  the  houses  numbered  447,420, 
and  the  amount  was  1,830,457/.  16s.  lid.  In  1843,  houses 
■140,108,  and  amount  1,726,278 /.  3s.  gd.  In  1844,  houses 
4 4“,383,  and  amount  1,699,809/.  2s.  lid.  ; and  in  1845  the 
houses  numbered  453,738,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  re- 
ceived was  1,743,401/.  3s.  2d.  In  the  year  1844,  Bath  paid 
21,551/.  in  window  duty;  Birmingham,  11,249/.  ; Brighton. 
15,912/.;  Bristol,  14,683/.;  Cheltenham,  7,122/.;  Clifton 
8,169/.  ; Leeds,  7,175/.;  Liverpool,  29,830/.;  Manchester! 
19,907/. ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  6,010/. ; Norwich,  6,674/.  • 
and  Plymouth,  11,196/, 


our  eyes,  as  shewing  that  at  least  one  influen- 
tial ward  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of 
those  sanatory  reforms  we  are  advocating. 
The  memorial  very  properly  reminds  the 
common  council,  that  “ in  addition  to  all  the 
other  and  pressing  obligations  which  rest  upon 
that  honourable  court  to  promote  the  sanatory 
condition  of  the  city,  there  is  one  arising  out 
of  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  corporation  of  the 
city  that  opposed  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan 
for  the  rebuilding  of  London,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king,  and  which  would  have  ex- 
cluded all  grave-yards,  as  well  as  all  narrow, 
dark  alleys  without  thoroughfares,  and  courts  ; 
as  also  all  trades  that  use  great  fires,  or  yield 
noisome  smells  ; while  it  would  have  secured 
perfect  ventilation,  and  arteries  of  communi- 
cation throughout  the  city,  sufficient  even  for 
its  present  enormous  traffic.” 

With  corporation  revenues  exceeding 
150,000/.  per  annum,  it  seems  disgraceful  that 
so  little  has  been  done  in  the  city  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  disease  and  mortality,  and  con- 
sequent poverty  and  wretchedness,  which  exists, 
and  spreads  from  class  to  class  until  it  touches 
the  highest. 

As  to  the  cost  of  all  the  improvements  most 
wanted, — good  supply  of  water,  clean  streets, 
efficient  sewerage  and  house  drains,  water- 
closets  and  good  ventilation,  according  to  the 
Health  of  Towns’  Association,  may  be  carried 
into  every  street  and  house  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  small  weekly  sum  of  threepence  half- 
penny. “ The  work  may  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  all  immediate  and  contingent  expenses 
provided  for,  by  less  than  a groat  a week  for 
each  family.  Nay,  it  is  confidently  affirmed 
by  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  refuse  of  our  towns,  properly 
applied,  would  alone  defray  all  the  expenses.” 

For  this  latter  purpose  one  company  has 
obtained  an  Act,  and  others  are  about  to  apply 
to  Parliament. 

In  a letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  Mr. 
Morewood,  on  this  subject,  recently  published, 
it  is  said, — 

“ The  lowest  estimated  value  of  the  sewage 
manure  of  the  metropolis  is  600,000/.  per  an- 
num ; the  loss,  consequently,  since  the  last  ge- 
neral war,  is  eighteen  million  pounds  worth  of 
fertilizing  substance.  No  wonder  we  have 
had  to  exhaust  the  deposit  of  centuries  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  hundreds  of  ships  are  now 
searching  for  Guano  in  the  Pacific,  whilst  the 
Sperm  Fishery  there  is  left  to  other  nations. 
25,000  miles  are  traversed  to  fetch  manure  by 
ships,  which  cost  the  country  at  least  three 
millions,  whilst  for  less  than  half  that  amount, 
a Guano  field,  more  valuable  than  Ichaboe, 
may  be  permanently  secured  to  our  agricul  - 
turists. Looking,  therefore,  at  the  proposed 
work  merely  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  manure, 
the  existing  and  the  prospective  circumstances 
of  the  country  may  be  said  to  demand  the 
adoption  of  a plan  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
comprehensive  for  its  preservation. 

By  the  diversion  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  an  immediate  im- 
provement will  be  afforded  in  the  Thames,  and 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  good  water  would 
be  within  reach  of  the  inhabitants. 

Without  instituting  any  comparisons  between 
the  modes  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  the 
desired  end,  we  must  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  it  is 
achieved.  The  gradual  rise  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  pointed  out  in  our  last  number,  is 
an  additional  argument  against  a continuance 
in  our  present  most  injudicious  and  wasteful 
practice. 

The  present  moment  is  favourable  to  efforts 
to  procure  the  reforms  we  desire;  do  not  let 
it  be  neglected.  The  government  are  well 
disposed  towards  them;  indeed,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  some  general  measure  is  actually  in  con- 


templation. The  vestry  of  Kensington  recently 
appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a bill  for  the 
improvement  of  that  parish,  with  the  view  of 
submitting  it  to  Parliament ; before  proceeding, 
however,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  inquire 
officially  of  the  government,  if  they  contem- 
plated bringing  in  any  bill  which  might  render 
this  step  on  the  part  of  Kensington  unneces- 
sary, and  the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 
We  would  suggest,  nevertheless,  that  a com- 
mittee be  immediately  appointed  by  every 
parish  in  England,  to  co-operate  in  effecting 
perfect  sanatory  reforms,  and  the  adornment 
of  the  country.  We  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  this  is  the  interest  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  OBJECTS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ART 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION. 


The  few  leading  principles  of  art,  which 
now  seem  so  far  unquestionable,  that  all  are  j 
surprised  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
hesitation  in  admitting  them,  mainly  are  those  \ 
which  it  had  been  the  most  difficult  to  ascer-  j ! 
tain.  The  doctrines,  which  meanwhile  usurp 
the  place  of  such  admitted  truths,  are  nume- 
rous and  conflicting ; asserted,  whilst  often  in-  9 
capable  of  being  supported  by  reason,  it  re-  D 
quires  many  years  to  escape  from  the  errors  jj 
they  originate.  The  history  of  architecture 
during  the  present  century,  and  of  the  many  j ) 
dogmas  and  theories  in  style,  which  are  now  j 
unsanctioned  or  debated,  might  indeed  deter  Jfl 
us  from  the  attempt  to  discover  and  enunc-  Jj 
iate  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  an  «i 
art,  where  the  search  seems  so  often  to  deviate.™ 
But,  feeling  that  no  principles  in  interior  de-  | j 
coration  had  then  been  published,  which  had  fl 
received  general  sanction,  or  of  which  the 
form  of  expression  was  not  more  that  of  a « 
fashion,  soon  to  he  succeeded  by  another,  we  1 
endeavoured  in  a former  volume,*  to  convey  ■ 
the  explanation  of  such,  as  we  deemed  were  I 
so  far  able  to  be  substantiated,  as  to  be  ■ 
worthy  of  being  acted  upon.  We  had  last  to  I 
consider  the  general  principles  of  form  and  4 
colour,  applicable  to  the  decoration  of  walls,  I 
ceilings,  and  floors  ; and  had  also  to  notice  B 
the  injury  to  the  art  of  interior  decoration,  I 
through  so  many  of  its  works  being  designed- J 
by  men  who  were  not  artists,  instances  of  M 
which  are  the  tasteless  ceilings,  constantly  pi/Lf* 
up  in  ordinary  houses.  We  now  think  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  refer  to  certain  other  principles,  j 
connected  with  the  choice  of  a particular  cha-,B 
racter  of  decoration,  according  to  the  purpose  ; 
of  each  apartment,  and  to  consider,  what  mate-  ■ 
rials  may  be  deemed  the  fitting  resources  of  I 
the  art. 

The  principal  object  of  an  apartment  being  1 
its  actual  use,  whether  on  occasions  of  festi-  I 
vity,  or  for  ordinary  occupation,  it  does  ap-*B 
pear  a mistaken  practice,  now  too  much  sought 
after,  to  embellish  it  in  such  a manner,  as  niay.1 
overpower  the  more  important  adjuncts  of  the  I 
occasion,  or  may  interfere  with  the  serenity  a 
of  mind,  which  one  might  desiderate  in  a 1 
home.  A far  more  satisfactory  result  will  I 
follow  from  a system  of  decoration,  in  which  I 
every  feature  does  not  at  once  strike  the  eye, IB 
but  in  which  much  beautiful  detail  is  left  for  I 
examination,  rather  than  when  the  sole  effect  1 
is  one  of  dazzling  colour,  overpowering  acces-  1 
sories,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  form,  in  the  I 
decorations  themselves.  The  mistake  in  the  1 
Princess’s  Theatre,  where  the  decorations  are  I 
such  as  interfere  with  the  main  object,  namely  j 
the  effect  of  the  stage,  is  perhaps  worth;  I 
mentioning  as  a parallel  case.  In  the  do-  1 
mestic  circle,  or  in  the  library,  many  would  1 
delight  in  being  surrounded  with  elegant  ] 
outlines  and  combinations  of  colour,  and  I 
these  would  reflect  upon  the  spirits,  and  I 
accord  with  the  kindred  current  of  thought 
but  most  men  would  rather  avoid  the  constant  4 
companionship  of  splendour.  The  labour  or  1 
expense  of  production  is  assumed  to  be  the  1 
same  in  each  case.  A chimney  piece  in  deal,  1 
enriched  as  we  have  seen  inferior  examples  in 
many  old  London  houses,  might  be  far  pre-  I 
ferable  to  one  of  Cararra  marble,  or  any  oilier  , 


* Vide  Vol.  IV. — ” Colour  in  internal  decoration  : Ques- 
tions affecting  its  treatment;”  ‘‘On  the  adaptation  to 
furniture  and  interior  decoration  of  woods  not  generally 
employed  ; ” and  “ Principles  of  Art,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  decoration  of  rooms.” 
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dazzling  material  or  colour.  It  is,  of  course, 
outline  and  colour,  that  are  the  implements, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  which,  elegance  is 
attained,  and  the  different  materials  available, 
are  of  course  mainly  valuable,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  contribute  to  these  elements.  In- 
trinsic, or  mercantile  value,  has  hardly  any 
concern  with  the  effect  of  a work  of  art,  as 
such,  and  it  would  rather  betoken  a want  of 
skill  in  the  designer,  should  the  main  attrac- 
tion be  the  price,  or  the  scarcity  of  the  mate- 
rial. And,  the  use  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
the  quarry,  or  the  mine,  will  never  entirely 
supply  the  want  of  beauty  of  form  and  happy 
arrangement  of  colour,  unless  they  have  also 
and  chiefly,  evidence  of  the  application  of  de- 
sign. 

The  decorations,  therefore,  though  they 
may  court  examination,  and  afford  an  increas- 
ing fund  of  delight,  should  never  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  purpose  of  an  apartment.  And, 
in  all  other  particulars,  they  must  be  equally 
accordant,  not  only  as  regards  the  time  of  day 
at  which  the  l oom  will  be  occupied,  but  also, 
so  that  the  decorations  may  not  be  inex* 
pressive  of  the  use.  Thus  an  entrance,  which 
is  little  more  than  a passage,  is  hardly  the 
place  for  great  enrichment,  as  any  thing  in- 
tended to  detain  the  eye,  would  there  inevitably 
fail  in  its  effect.  Nothing  more  than  a passing 
effect  of  magnificence,  such  as  may  be  a 
fitting  preparation,  and  a medium  between  the 
plainness — speaking  comparatively — of  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
principal  rooms,  should  be  attempted.  The 
quantity  of  light  admitted  would  also  be  for 
similar  reasons,  a point  for  judicious  manage- 
ment. Still,  the  decoration  may  appropriately 
convey  some  intimation,  in  a dwelling,  of  the 
tastes  of  the  owner,  and  in  a public  building, 
of  the  purpose  which  it  serves.  The  door- 
ways to  the  different  rooms,  also,  instead  of 
being  quite  uhiform,  as  they  frequently  are, 
might  be  judiciously  varied  in  details,  so  as 
to  bespeak  the  nature  of  the  apartment,  to 
which  they  open. — The  principle,  generally 
pertaining  to  entrances,  may  be  considered 
likewise  applicable  to  a large  hall  of  entrance, 
with  the  exception,  that  the  size  may  give  it  an 
appearance  of  purpose,  in  some  measure  to  be 
associated  with  that  of  an  ante-room,  where  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pause,  or  wait,  and 
where  consequently,  some  occupation  for  the 
eye  may  be  pleasing  and  desirable.  And, 
where  space  for  the  disposal  of  works  of  art, 
is  not  otherwise  adequate,  this  part  of  the 
house  becomes  of  too  great  value,  to  allow  of 
the  rigid  application  of  our  principle.  Mr. 
Eastlakc  approves  of  the  common  practice  of 
placing  sculpture  in  the  principal  hall ; for,  a 
statue  having  an  advantage  which  a painting 
genei  ally  has  not,  that  of  being  seen  from  any 
point  of  view,  may  command  attention  where 
an  oil  painting  would  not.  If  paintings  be 
placed  there,  they  should  be  in  fresco,  since 
these  do  not  require  the  best  light,  and  can  be 
examined  from  several  stations. — Ante-rooms 
are  better  adapted  for  decoration  which 
courts  examination,  than  halls,  because  of 
their  obvious  purpose,  and  they  may  therefore 
claim  a different  treatment  to  either  libraries 
or  dining  rooms,  where  the  attention  is  sup- 
posed to  be  otherwise  engaged.  But,  in  gene- 
ral amount  of  embellishment,  they  should  be 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  rooms,  of  which 
they  are  the  entrances. — Staircases  may  be 
classed  with  halls,  and  here  the  objections, 
urged  against  large  historical  or  allegorical 
subjects  in  ceilings,  may  be  considered.  The 
decorations,  here  and  in  all  cases,  should 
“ appear  to  grow  out  of,  and  complete  the 
architecture. — In  a dining  room,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  time  at  which  it  is 
used,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  almost 
confined  in  many  houses,  will  render  much  use 
of  painting  desirable.  Mr.  Eastlakc  thinks 
that  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals,  and 
landscapes,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
duly  examined,  at  the  time  during  which  the 
principal  purpose- of  the  room  is  fulfilled,  may 
convey  associations,  to  which  the  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  alive  at  all  times.  But  he 
allows,  that  a dining  room,  used  for  nothing 
else,  is  not  the  place  where  fine  works  of  art 
should  be  bestowed,  and  he  recommends 
small  frescos  and  arabesques,  having  an  air  of 
elegqnce  and  festive  splendour,  in  great 
variety,  calculated  to  please  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  merely. — In  libraries,  it  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  custom,  to  banish 


every  thing  that  might  interfere  with  the  sup- 
posed only  purpose  of  the,  apartment.  But  in 
the  library  of  a man  of  taste,  or  of  an  artist, 
paintings  and  sculpture  cannot  be  deemed 
always  obtrusive;  but  coloured  decoration 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment, 
being  perhaps  almost  confined  to  the  books 
themselves,  or  their  cases.  Still,  the  introduc- 
tion of  stained  glass  carries  with  it  so  many 
beautiful  associations,  that  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  retain  it,  where  the  mode  of  de- 
coration would  seem  rather  to  aid,  than  to  be 
opposed  to  the  character  of  this  place  of  study 
and  meditation. — In  most  of  the  particular 
principles,  to  be  considered  in  the  decoration 
of  drawing  rooms,  there  would  appear  to  be 
less  danger  of  mistake  than  in  other  cases, 
since  this  being  the  apartment  always  devoted 
to  hours  of  leisure  and  enjoyment;  the  deco- 
ration is  governed  only  by  such  principles  as 
we  have  before  mentioned.  The  highest  efforts 
of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  will  obviously  find 
here  their  most  appropriate  locality. 

In  the  choice  of  materials,  we  seem  to  have 
a larger  number  for  the  exercise  of  art,  than 
have  hitherto  been  available,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  few  of  them  are  employed  to  any 
extent.  Plastering,  paper-hanging,  painting, 
and  gilding,  to  which  are  added,  festoons  of 
drapery,  are  not  the  only  means  at  hand  ; and 
yet  it  is  by  very  slow  degrees,  that  other  re- 
sources are  brought  into  use.  We  have  native 
marbles,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a moderate 
expense,  and  which  almost  equal  those  of 
Italy  ; porcelain  slabs  and  tiles  can  be  pre- 
pared and  enriched  with  paintings;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  appearance  of  foreign 
and  English  woods  is,  as  we  have  said,  quite 
unappreciated.  The  resources  of  glass  and 
enamel,  whether  used  colourless,  stained,  or  iu 
the  form  of  mosaic,  are  scarcely  examined. 
Glass  and  porcelain  might  be  employed  more 
frequently  than  at  present,  not  only  for  enrich- 
ments on  walls,  for  panels  of  shutters  and 
doors,  and  for  handles,  but  for  many  other 
purposes,  as  the  shafts  of  columns,  in  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  a very  beautiful  effect 
would  be  produced  by  making  them  with  a gilt 
metal  core  in  the  centre  of  a glass  tube.  Marble 
cement,  scagliola,  parquetried  floors,  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  and  stamped  leather  are  all  mate- 
rials, with  which  every  body  is  acquainted, 
but  which  it  is  remarkable,  are  very  sparingly 
used  in  interior  decoration.  The  discovery  of 
the  electro-type  and  electro-gilding,  which 
might  afford  the  means  of  most  delicate  en- 
richment, has  hardly  been  turned  to  any  ac- 
count. Indeed,  it  is  curious,  that  whilstthese and 
similar  inventions  might  be  constantly  en- 
listed, there  should  seem  to  be  so  little  anxiety, 
to  produce  novelty  of  effect  by  such  obvious 
and  legitimate  means.  It  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  now,  that;  in  the  words  of 
M.  de  Chateauneuf,  “ the  most  durable  mate- 
rials are  the  most  economical,  and  they  carry 
with  them  a nobleness  of  appearance,  not 
attainable  by  even  lavish  ornaments,  costly  at 
first,  yet  of  a perishable  nature.  Consider 
what  large  sums  are  expended  in  the  course  of 
a few  years,  in  keeping  up  houses  that  have 
to  be  repaired  oi  refitted  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  regards  all  but  their  bare  walls,  in 
consequence  either  of  the  materials  getting 
soiled  and  shabby,  or  of  the  changes  of  fashion 
which,  having  been  the  only  guidance  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  at  first,  must  continue  to  be  con- 
sulted or  conformed  to,  otherwise  the  whole 
looks  out  of  date  ; whereas,  that  which  is  ori- 
ginally beautiful,  independently  of  any  parti- 
cular fashion  of  the  day,  will  so  remain’  let  the 
caprice  of  fashion  change  as  it  will.  I do 
really  believe,  there  are  many  rooms  that  would 
have  cost  their  owners  less,  had  they  been  en- 
tirely lined  with  marble,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented with  fresco  painting  and  mosaic,  than 
they  have  done,  in  consequence  of  being  fur- 
bished up  every  now  and  then  by  decorators  and 
paper-hangers  ; and  often  in  very  questionable 
taste,  while  after  all,  the  effect  at  the  time,  is 
at  the  best  of  an  inferior  kind.”  Architects 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  these  considera- 
tions, evident  to  themselves,  upon  the  public. 

Some  novelty  would  be  gained  in  interior 
decoration  by  following  the  principle  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  makes  all  construction  ap- 
parent. Thus  the  hinges  of  doors  could  be 
shown,  and  in  some  apartments  the  beams  and 
joists  could  be  chamfered,  and  moulded,  so 
as  to  produce  an  effect,  superior  to  that  of  a 
flat,  unbroken  surface  of  plaster.  Of  course, 


in  all  such  modifications,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  previous  method  ‘ has 
really  any  recommendation  ; for  if,  as  in  the 
prevention  of  the  passage  of  sound,  in  the 
case  of  the  ceiling,  the  object  could  not  be  as 
well  attained  in  the  altered  method  of  con- 
struction, it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make 
any  change.  Plaster  work,  not  being  adapted 
to  represent  any  other  material,  should  be 
treated  precisely  as  what  it  is.  Therefore,  it 
appears  a very  useless  and  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt to  show  the  joints,  in  imitation  of  ma- 
sonry. A more  appropriate  enrichment  would 
be  by  stamping  a pattern  upon  it,  whilst  wet, 
being  somewhat  similar  to  the  ornament  of  the 
Alhambra.  Colour  might,  perhaps,  be  given 
to  the  surface,  or  the  hollows,  by  the  same 
process ; and  should  this  be  accomplished, 
several  colours  might  be  printed  at  once,  as  in 
one  method  of  block  calico  printing. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Tite,  V.P., 
in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  donations  an- 
nounced was  Mr.  David  Roberts’s  fine  work 
on  the  Holy  Land,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Angoll, 

V. P.,  which  the  chairman  justly  eulogized  as 
honourable  to  English  art.  The  first  copy  of 
a new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  works  in  the 
library  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A communication  having  been  received 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Papworth,  stating  that  he  had 
retired  from  the  practice  of  the  profession* 
the  meeting,  with  expressions  of  considerable 
respect,  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Papworth  an 
honorary  member.  By  a coincidence,  Mr.  J. 

W.  Papworth  was  admitted  a fellow  at  the 
same  meeting.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  a 
number  of  Mr.  Papworth’s  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession have  subscribed  to  present  to  him  some 
slight  testimonial  of  esteem. 

Mr.  Donaldson  read  a letter  from  M.  Girnult 
de  Prangey,  of  Paris,  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  his  election  as  corresponding 
member. 

Mr.  Angell  then  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  which  we  shall 
give  at  length  next  week. 

Mr.  S coles,  honorary  secretary,  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  an  ancient  bath  in  Syracuse  (he 
considered  it  Roman),  the  vault  of  which  Was 
formed  by  series  of  earthen  cylindrical  tubes, 
each  something  like  a wine-bottle  with  the 
bottom  out,  the  smaller  end  of  which  entered 
the  larger  end  of  the  tube  next  it,  and  so  with- 
out involving  the  principle  of  the  arch,  formed 
a vault,  in  this  case  seven  feet  in  span.  The 
tubes  were  filled  with  cement,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  a layer  of  tiles. 

Mr.  Donaldson  communicated  a paper  by 
Mr.  Browning,  architect,  on  a mode  of  mea- 
suring and  valuing  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  cor- 
rectness than  by  the  mode  now  pursued. 

The  Chairman  said,  architects  had  been  told 
recently,  in  a work  which  had  attracted  some 
notice,  that  this  was  a matter  with  which  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do.  But  the  fact  was,  they 
couldn’t  help  it,  and  moreover  wouldnotdo their 
duty  towards  their  employers  if  they  neglected 
attention  to  it.  He  had  himself  no  liking  for 
measuring  and  valuing,  but  nevertheless  ho 
was  obliged  to  do  it.  As  to  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  measuring,  he  thought  it  would 
have  to  come  from  the  operatives  rather  than 
from  the  profession.  (?)  That  it  was  much 
needed  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  mode 
of  measuring  stone  was  especially  empirical. 
Measuring  first  the  cube  stone,  then  “ face,” 

“ bed,”  and  “joint,”  as  plain  work;  then  the 
sunk  work;  then  the  moulded  work;  led  to  a 
false  result.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  at  the  Post 
Office,  had  struck  a blow  at  the  system  when 
he  refused  to  allow  the  bed  and  joint  to  be 
measured,  and  gave  an  increased  price  for  the 
cube  stone.  The  engineers  had  cut  the  knot 
which  the  other  attempted  to  untie,  by  mea- 
suring the  cube  stone,  end  nothing  else,  in- 
cluding all  labour  in  the  price.  This,  how- 
ever, was  manifestly  an  unsatisfactory  mode. 
Returning  to  the  general  question,  architects 
were  bound  to  see  that  their  employers  were 
fairly  dealt  with.  It  was  easy  to  certify  an 
amount,  but  no  man  should  do  so  unless  satis- 
fied as  to  its  correctness.  The  art  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  business.  Measuring 
might  be  delegated  to  others,  but  even  then 
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the  architect  was  justly  held  responsible.  It 
was  so  also  in  Greece,  where,  if  an  architect  s 
estimates  were  exceeded  in  the  execution  oi 
the  works,  his  own  fortune  was  liable  for  the 
difference.  ___________ 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

IRON  DOCK-GATES. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  12th,  when  a paper 
by  Mr.  Shears  was  read,  descriptive  ot  the 
iron  dock  gates  constructed  by  Messrs.  Rennie 
for  the  Russian  Government,  and  erected  at 
Sevastopol,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Sevastopol  is  very  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
rocky  ground,  rising  so  abruptly  from  the 
shore,  that  there  was  not  space  for  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  a dockyard.  On  account  of 
the  depth  of  water  close  in  shore,  and  other 
natural  advantages,  the  emperor  determined  to 
make  it  the  site  of  an  extensive  establishment, 
and  as  there  is  not  any  rise  of  tide  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  construction  of  cofferdams 
would  have  been  very  expensive  and  difficult, 
in  sucli  a rocky  position,  it  was  decided  to 
build  three  locks,  each  having  a rise  of  ten 
feet,  and  at  this  level  of  thirty  feet  above  the 
sea  to  place  a main  dock,  with  lateral  docks, 
into  which  vessels  of  war  could  be  introduced, 
and  the  gates  being  closed,  the  water  could 
be  discharged  by  subterranean  conduits  to  the 
sea,  and  the  vessel  being  left  dry,  could  be  ex- 
amined and  repaired  even  beneath  the  keel.  A 
stream  was  conducted  from  a distance  of 
twelve  miles,  to  supply  the  locks,  and  to  keep 
the  docks  full  ; this,  however,  has  been  found 
insufficient,  and  a pumping  engine  has  since 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field, 
for  assisting.  The  original  intention  was,  to 
have  made  the  gates  for  the  docks  of  timber, 
but  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  a worm,  which 
it  appears  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
teredo  navalis,  or  the  terebrans,  confine  itself  to 
the  salt  water,  it  was  resolved  to  make  them 
with  cast-iron  frames  covered  with  wrought- 
iron  plates. 

There  are  nine  pair  of  gates,  whose  openings 
vary  from  64  feet  in  width,  and  34  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  for  ships  of  120  guns,  to  46 
feet  7 inches  in  width,  and  21  feet  in  height, 
for  frigates. 

The  manifestation  of  such  masses  of  metal 
as  composed  these  gates  demanded  peculiar 
machines  ; accordingly,  Messrs.  Rennie  fitted 
up  a building  expressly  with  machines  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Whitworth,  by  which  all  the 
bearing  surfaces  could  be  planed  and  the  holes 
bored  in  the  ribs,  and  all  the  other  parts, 
ivhether  their  surfaces  were  curved  or  plain. 
The  planing  was  effected  by  tools  which 
travelled  over  the  surfaces  backward  and  for- 
ward, cutting  each  way;  the  piece  of  metal 
being  either  held  in  blocks,  if  the  surface  was 
plain,  or  turned  on  centres,  if  the  surface  was 
curved.  The  drilling  was  performed  by  ma- 
chines so  fixed,  that  the  pieces  could  be 
brought  beneath  or  against  the  drills  in  the 
required  direction,  and  guided  so  as  to  insure 
perfect  uniformity  and  accordance  between 
them.  Travelling  cranes  were  so  arranged  as 
to  take  the  largest  pieces  from  the  wharf  and 
place  them  in  the  various  machines,  by  the 
agency  of  a very  few  men,  notwithstanding 
their  formidable  dimensions  ; the  heelposts  in 
some  cases  being  upwards  of  34  feet  long. 
Each  endless  screw,  for  giving  progressive  mo- 
tion to  the  cutting  tools,  was  45  feet  long. 
Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  manual  labour 
avoided  by  the  machines,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  surface  planed  or  turned  in  the  nine 
pairs  of  gates  equals  717>464  square  inches ; 
and  in  some  cases  a thickness  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  was  cut  off.  The  surface  in  the 
drilled  bolt  holes  equals  120,000  square  inches. 

The  paper  gave  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  gates,  and  the  machines  for 
making  them,  and  was  illustrated  by  a series  of 
detailed  drawings. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  chieflyon 
the  peculiarity  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
docks,  and  the  supposed  ravages  of  the  worm 
in  fresh  water,  as  it  was  of  unusual  occur- 
rence. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion,  that  tempera- 
ture of  climate  influenced  the  ravages  of  these 
insects.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  library, 
as  the  new  theatre  was  yet  too  damp  to  be  used 
with  safety.  It  was  announced  the  meetings 
would  be  held  there  in  February. 


GREAT  BURSTEAD  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Although  Great  Burstead  is  but  a village, 
it  gives  name  to  the  parish,  including  Billeii- 
cay,  a market  town,  from  which  it  is  situated 
about  one  mile.  The  church  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  rather  larger  than  the  parish  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  western 
tower,  with  spire  ; nave  and  south  aisle  ; chan- 
cel and  south  chapel ; and  north  and  south 
timber  porches. 

The  south  aisle  and  chapel  are  under  a con- 
tinuous roof;  but  the  separation  of  nave  from 
chancel  is  marked  externally  in  the  usual  man- 
ner : the  whole  being  roofed  with  tiles. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  church  is  the 
stone,  embattled,  perpendicular  tower.  It  is 
divided  into  three  stages  by  string  courses, 
which  have  almost  crumbled  away.  In  the 
highest  stage  are  four  windows,  all  alike  ; viz., 
of  two  lights,  cinque-foiled,  square-headed, 
with  dripstones.  The  middle  stage  contains, 
on  the  west  side,  a two-light,  pointed,  perpen- 
dicular window,  with  tracery  (internally  well 
splayed);  and  on  the  north  side  a cinque-foiled 
window. 

On  each  side  of  the  tower  are  about  forty 
very  small  square  holes,  arranged  in  two  lines. 

It  is  supported  by  buttresses,  placed  at  right 
angles  (at  the  north  and  south-west  corners) ; 
these  are  of  two  stages,  with  plain  slopes,  and 
commence  a little  less  than  half  way  up  the 
tower.  On  the  western  side  is  a pointed  door- 
way, with  bold  mouldings  continued  down  the 
jambs.  The  spire  is  apparently  of  shingles  ; 
it  is  rather  high,  hut  the  base  of  it  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  tower. 

The  nave  has  on  the  north  side  (beginning 
at  the  west  end),  a three-light  square-headed 
Tudor  window,  with  dripstone  ; a small  lancet, 
on  the  east  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  north 
porch  (the  internal  splaying  of  this  window  is 
very  wide) ; and  a tliree-light,  early  perpen- 
dicular window,  with  tracery  and  dripstone, — 
a very  good  window.  In  the  south  side  of  the 
south  aisle  are  two  two-light,  pointed,  early 
perpendicular  windows,  with  tracery,  but  with- 
out dripstones  ; one  on  each  side  of  the  porch. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  is  a three-light 
Tudor  window,  under  a four-centred  arch,  with 
dripstone. 

The  porches  are  opposite  each  other,  and 
are  placed  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west 
end.  They  are  fine,  with  good,  high  pitched, 
timber  roofs ; that  on  the  south  has  the  best 
roof;  and  that  on  the  north  a fine  barge  board. 
The  latter  is  foliated,  and  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  eaves  and  the  featherings,  or  cusps, 
aline  may  be  traced,  with  a representation  of 
crockets  upon  it.  It  is  not  cut  deeply,  and 
cannot  be  seen  at  any  distance.  The  roof  of 
this  porch  has  but  two  principals,  each  being 
composed  of  a tie-beam  with  pierced  span- 
drils,  wall-plates,  and  king-post  with  struts. 
The  north  door  is  four-centered  perpendicular, 
under  a square  dripstone,  with  notch  heads; 
having  angels  in  the  spandrils,  bearing  scrolls. 
On  the  right  hand  of  this  door  is  a very  per- 
fect “benatura.”  It  is  recessed,  square-headed, 
with  dripstone,  and  were  it  in  the  interior, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a piscina. 

The  south  porch  has  at  the  entrance  a piece 
of  framework,  consjsting  of  boarding  up  to  the 
oaves  (a  four- centered  doorway  being  cut 
through  it) ; and  from  this  springs  a king- 
post, with  a collar,  supporting  the  gable  end 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  is  simply  a row  of  prin- 
cipal rafters  on  either  side,  with  a collar  some 
distance  below  the  ridge  piece,  connecting  each 
with  that  opposite  ; the  beams  are  thick,  and 
the  effect  very  good. 

The  south  doorway  is  plain  pointed  ; and  on 
the  door  is  a good  escutcheon  : it  is  circular 
and  pierced. 

The  chancel  contains,  on  the  north,  one 
three-light  window,  under  a four-centred  arch, 
with  dripstone;  and  a three-light  square- 
headed Tudor  window,  without  foliations,  high 
up  in  the  wall,  and  very  short. 

The  east  end  is  bricked  up,  and  plastered 
over;  and  where  the  east  window  stood  (per- 
haps still  stands),  a monumental  tablet  has 
been  stuck  up. 

The  chapel  has  at  the  east  end  a three-light 
window,  under  a four-centered  arch,  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  : 
and  the  two  windows  on  the  south  are  of  the 
same  design. 

Interior. — The  nave  and  chancel  are  sepa- 


rated from  the  south  aisle  and  chapel  by  a 
row  of  arches  resting  on  octagonal  pillars,  with 
moulded  capitals  and  bases. 

The  pavement  of  the  church  has  been  low- 
ered and  made  level ; the  ground  exteriorly  1 
being  much  higher ; there  are  no  chancel  or  i 
altar  steps,  and  the  pillars  are  uncovered 
below  the  bases,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet. 

Five  principals  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  remain,  each  consisting  of  horizontal  tie- 
beam,  with  king  post  and  four  struts  or  braces, 
two  to  support  the  ridge  piece,  and  two  the 
rafters.  _ | 

Through  the  pillar  against  which  the  chancel  ! 
screen  must  have  rested,  a small  doorway  is 
cut  (consequently  this  pillar  is  much  thicker  1 
than  the  others),'  which  opens  into  the  south 
aisle  ; probably  it  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  rood  loft.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  | 
chancel  is  a perpendicular  piscina;  it  closely 
resembles  the  benatura  in  the  north  porch,  1 
with  the  exception  that  it  has  no  dripstone. 

Here  has  been  erected  a large  altar-piece,  .3 
of  which  it  cannot  be  said  (to  use  the  words  of 
a last  century  topographical  writer)  “that  the  j 
style  is  in  accordance  with  the  edifice  in  which  j 
it  is  placed.”* 

The  south  chapel  has  a groined  oak  ceiling,  I 
with  bosses.  In  the  south  aisle  are  several  1 
original  low  open  seats,  the  ends  having  1 
carved  panels ; the  design  is  good,  and  they 
are  all  alike.  In  the  windows  of  this  aisle  are  I 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass  ; one  contains 
a coat  of  arms.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  J 
is  a large  gallery,  and  under  it  is  the  “ old  oak  1 
chest,”  covered  with  bands  of  iron,  and  secured  s 
by  three  padlocks.  Close  to  this  stands  the  gj 
font;  it  is  octagonal,  with  moulded  stem  and 
base.  There  are  no  monuments  of  interest. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
lordship  of  Great  Burstead  (then  known  as 
Burghesfedam),  consisted  of  one  manor  and  ten  t 
hides,  and  belonged  to  Ingar,  a Saxon  theyn.  j 
William  the  Conqueror  having  confiscated  J 
it,  gave  it  to  his  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Ba-  I 
yeux.  The  latter  was  deprived  of  his-  immense  I 
possessions,  for  his  participation  in  a plot  1 
against  Rufus  in  1088,  and  this  manor  re-  I 
mained  in  the  crown  for  many  years. 

The  first  mention  of  it  after  this  event  is  in  : 
1263.  “The  Abbot  of  Stratford  held  of  the  : 
donor  of  the  Mareschall,”  Marescballs,  Earls  i 
of  Pembroke,  “ half  a fee  in  Bordestedd.” — 1 
Inq.  47,  II.  3.  1 

Thomas,  Earl  Stafford,  who  died  in  1393, *Ji 
had  half  a fee  in  Great  Burstead,  which  the 
same  abbot  held. — Inq.  16,  Rie.  2. 

And  Edmund  Stafford  (died  1403),  and  i 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ,] 
(died  1459),  possessed  each  half  a fee. 

John  Mowbray,  in  1433,  possessed  two  fees 
and  a half.  These  show  the  lords  paramount 
of  the  lands  in  this  parish. 

It  contains  three  manors  ; viz.  Great  Bur- 
stead, otherwise  known  a3  Burstead  Grange, 
West  House,  and  Blunt’s  Walls.  The  first 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Stratford 
Langthorne,  which  possessed  most  of  the  lands 
in  this  parish  ; hut  only  some  of  the  donors  of 
them  are  known.  il 

In  1262,  they  held  a fee  of  Earl  Mareschall|; 
donor  unknown.  Henry  III.,  in  1253,  and 
Edward  I.,  in  1285,  granted  the  abbot  and 
monks  a market  and  fair  in  Great  Burstead. 
Their  greatest  benefactor  was  William  Lang- 
dich,  who  in  1358,  granted  them  one  messuage 
and  345  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  and 
44s.  rent  in  Great  Burstead  ; held  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  In  1388,  John  Henny,  and 
Rohesia,  his  wife,  gave  them  60  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  1 acre  of  wood  in  this  parish. 
In  1476,  Edward  IV.  granted  a market  and 
two  fairs  in  Billericay. 

In  1515,  this  manor  was  let  for  thirty  years 
for  31/.  7s.  4d.  It  was  granted  hy  Henry  VIII., 
in  1539,  to  Sir  Rd.  Riche;  and  remained  in 
this  family  till  1600,  when  Sir  Edwin  Riche 
sold  it  to  Sir  John  Petre,  knt.,  in  whose  • 
family  it  still  remains. 

The  manor  of  West  House  belonged  to  the 
same  abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  the  same  Sir  R.  Riche.  He  sold 
it;  and,  passing  through  various  hands,  it 
came,  during  the  last  century,  into  the  pos- 
session of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

* This  is  stated  of  a ‘‘large  and  commodious  pew,’’ 
erected  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  in  the  choir  of 
his  cathedral,  during  the  last  century. 
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The  manor  of  Blunt’s  Walls  was  so  called 
from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Blunt, 
and  W alls  was  added  (on  account  of  some  earth 
works  here),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  manor 
adjoining,  in  the  parishes  of  Butsbury  and 
Stock,  held  by  them.  This  estate  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Mountnessing.  In  1525,  it 
>vas  granted,  among  many  others,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Wolsey’s  colleges ; but  on  his 
disgrace,  falling  to  the  Crown,  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Page,  knt.,  in  1530,  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  without  any  account.  At  his 
death,  in  1554,  Henry  sold  it  for  191/.  19s.  5d. 
to  Sir  Wm.  Petre ; it  still  belongs  to  that 
family. 

The  hamlet  of  Billericay  is  first  mentioned 
in  1843,  as  the  hamlet  of  Belenca.  There  is 
a chapel  here;  the  founders  are  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Sulyards,  of  Flem- 
yngs,  in  the  parish  of  Runwell. 

It  was  a chantry  chapel,  but  mass  was  sung 
and  sacraments  administered  ; which  last  was 
not  the  office  of  a mere  chantry  priest,  so  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  partly  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  inhabitants  of  Billericay, 
as,  in  the  winter,  inundation  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  parish  church. 

In  the  book  of  Chantries,  after  other  infor- 
mation, is  this  entry  : — 

The  value  of  all  the  goods,  jewels,  &c. 

One  small  bell  praised  at Is. 

One  hutch Is. 

Two  vestments,  one  surplice  and  other 

implements  2s.  Gd. 

King  Edward  VI.  sold  this  chapel  and  the 
chantry  lands  to  Mr.  Tyrell,  who  retained  the 
lands,  but  sold  the  chapel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Billericay.  It  was  re-consecrated  in  1693,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Mr.  Bayly,  circa  1654,  left 

20/.  for  the  education  of  ten  poor  children. 

The  great  tithes  of  this  parish  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Stratford  Langtborne,  being  ap- 
propriated to  them ; and  they  had  the  advow- 
son  of  the  vicarage,  to  which  they  presented 
till  the  dissolution.  Then  they  both  passed 
through  the  family  of  Riche,  into  that  of 
Petre. 

Abridged  from  “ Morant’s  Essex.” 

Amateur. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

“ Effossion  ” of  Roman  Baths  in  a high  state 
of  Preservation  at  Baden . — In  the  middle  of 
last  year,  the  remains  of  a fine  Roman  bath 
dressed  with  marble  — the  internal  round 
space  inclosed  by  a square  of  walls  and  flanked 
by  semicircular  chambers  in  the  four  angles, 
were  discovered ; but  have  been  since  demo- 
lished, for  the  sake,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
testing  the  durability  of  these  ancient  fabrics. 
Luckily,  however,  another  discovery  has  taken 
place  very  lately,  near  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Spring-hill , which 
shews,  how  extensively  these  thermal  waters 
had  been  used  by  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Italy.  The  first  traces 
even,  at  some  inconsiderable  depth,  bespoke 
the  existence  of  a Roman  bath.  The  angle  of 
the  building,  first  discovered,  exhibited  two 
walls,  which  were  internally  covered  with  ob- 
long, somewhat  rounded,  perpendicular  tubes 
of  burnt  clay  (in  the  clear  4 in.  by  2 in.  and 
1 foot  high) — which  formed  a row  of  con- 
nected air-tubes  open  below,  whose  destination 
for  heating  the  bath  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  floor,  supported  by  small  pillars,  con- 
tained a hollow  space,  also  for  the  sake  of 
heating.  The  earthen  flags  of  the  floor,  burnt 
with  that  perfection  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
measure  2 feet  square  each,  and  are  2 in.  thick. 
They  are  placed  on  a stratum  of  lime,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  bricks,  under  which  again, 
a floor,  formed  like  that  above,  is  situated.  This 
whole  flooring  (8  in.  thick),  is  supported  by 
small  round  pillars  of  brick,  measuring  7 in. 
in  diameter — which,  surmounted  by  an  abacus, 
are  placed  at  a distance  of  12  in.  from  each 
other,  in  rows  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  thus 
form  a hollow  space  3 feet  2 inches  high.  The 
extent  of  this  bath-chamber  has  not  been  yet 
ascertained,  but  seems  considerable.  The 
analogy  with  the  thermse  of  Pompeii,  and  the 
account  of  Vitruvius,  leave  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing that  a vapour-bath  was  here  contemplated. 
The  difference  between  the  Pompeian  and 


Baden  building  is  merely,  that  in  the  former 
the  supporting  pillars  are  square , and  that 
there  the  walls  of  that  Calcidarium  are  not 
covered  with  tubes,  but  square  brick  plates, 
fixed  with  iron  to  the  walls.  Whatever  further 
excavations  may  yet  bring  forth — still,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  no  other  ancient  building  the 
hollowings  of  the  floor  ( suspensura ) have  been 
so  well  preserved  and  demonstrated,  in  none 
the  lathing  of  walls  with  earthen  tubes.  It 
is  also  important  to  observe,  that  Roman 
houses  eft’ossed  at  Sinzheim  and  Pforzheim, 
possess  also  hollow  floors,  although  there  no 
use  for  hot  baths  was  anywise  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

“ Freemasonry  in  its  true  Signification .” — 
Under  this  title  Dr.  G.  Kloss  has  published  a 
work,  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  great 
Orient  of  Frankfort.  Dr.  G.  denies  all  mystic 
and  mythic  origin  of  the  fraternity,  and  puts 
its  date  at  scarcely  two  hundred  years , having 
then  sprung  up  from  the  guilds  of  the  great 
masons  (Grossmannes  ?)  or  stone-masons  in 
England;  and  says,  that  the  ideas  of  primor- 
dial Christianity, Templarism,  Rosecrucianism, 
and  secret  knowledge,  had  never  entered  the 
heads  of  the  founders,  either  in  London,  or 
York,  and  Edinburgh. 

Cornelius's  Opinion  on  the  lately  discovered 
Fresco  Painting  of  Rajf'aelle,  at  St.  Onofrio, 
Florence. — This  splendid  art-relic,  which, 
moreover,  had  the  good  luck  to  remain  un- 
scathed by  the  hands  of  cobbling  restorators , — 
has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  being  fiist  as- 
cribed to  Raffaelle,  but  subsequently  to  the 
Florentine  painter,  Neri  de  Bicci,  who  died 
twenty-two  years  before  Raffaelle  was  born. 
As,  however,  the  celebrated  engraver,  Mr. 
Jesi,  has  undertaken  to  publish  it  in  a large- 
sized plate,  the  public  will  have  ample  means 
of  judging  by  themselves.  The  following  is 
the  drift  of  a letter  addressed  by  Cornelius 
to  Messrs,  de  la  Porta  and  Zotti,  at  Florence. 
According  to  his  opinion,  this  picture  (repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper)  is  to  be  placed  beside 
the  finest  of  the  above  capital — conjointly 
with  those  del  Carmine  and  de  la  Annunciata. 
“ I recognize,” — continues  Mr.  C. — “ in  this 
wall-painting  a depth  of  sentiment  and  a cha- 
racteristic execution,  as  neither  the  master  of 
Raffaelle,  nor  any  contemporaneous  painter, 
could  impart  to  their  works.  — Everywhere 
that  enlivened  genius  and  divine  purity  are 
manifest,  by  which  Raffaelle  overtops  all 
other  painters.  In  the  ensemble  of  composi- 
tion, that  same  architectural  style  is  to  be  re- 
cognized, which  theUrbinate  had  so  fortunately 
introduced  in  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican. 
And  what  concerns  those  beauteous,  infantile 
figures,  to  be  seen  in  the  skies — they  at  once 
bespeak  the  hand  of  him  who  alone  could  de- 
pict images  so  true  and  lovely.” 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  — DISCOVERIES  IN 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Jan.  12.— The  first  meeting  for  the  present 
year  was  held  in  the  Society’s  new  rooms, 
No.  10,  Carlisle-street,  Soho-square,  Mr. 
French  in  the  chair.  Among  the  persons 
present,  was  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Tasmania. 

The  Rev.  David  James,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Kirkdale,  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow,  and 
one  of  the  chaplains.  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  was  also  unanimously  elected  an  ho- 
norary fellow. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  secretary,  moved, — 
“ That  a petition  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  that  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  may  be  directed 
towards  an  improved  drainage  and  ventilation 
of  the  present  wretched  courts,  alleys,  yards, 
&c.,  throughout  London  ; and  further,  that  the 
window  tax,  or  lax  upon  light,  health,  and 
morality,  may  be  repealed  forthwith.”  (We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  this  example  extensively 
imitated.) 

Mr.  W.  Harry  Rogers  was  then  called  upon 
to  read  some  observations  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  com- 
menced by  saying,  that  it  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  many 
treasures  yet  existing  in  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning  that  to  do  justice  even  to  a portion 
of  them  would  require  far  more  than  the 
limited  space  of  time  now  allotted  to  him,  since 
a volume  alone  might  be  devoted  to  the  Royal 


Chapel  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  to  the  Early 
English  architecture  of  Jesus  College.  That 
a portion  of  ground  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cam  was  at  a very  remote  period  oc- 
cupied by  some  kind  of  university,  is  easily 
proved,  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain  that  Saint 
Felix  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  for- 
warded within  its  walls  the  study  of  theology. 
Some,  indeed,  placing  perhaps  too  much  re- 
liance upon  the  truth  of  legendary  lore,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  that  many  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour,  a modest 
species  of  learning  was  cultivated  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  have  revived  from  mouldering  chro- 
nicles the  names  of  its  first  philosophers. 
They  have  considered  themselves  borne  out  in 
their  supposition  by  the  remains  of  British 
art,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  added  to  the  now  univer- 
sal belief  that  the  extensive  mound  known 
as  the  Castle  Hill,  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  town,  is  entitled 
to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Roman 
invasion.  But  to  leave  theory  for  fact,  we 
know  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
combined  to  strike  the  centre  of  that  circle  of 
celebrity  of  which  Bacon,  Milton,  Porson,  and 
Newton  have  since  formed  illustrious  radii. 
At  the  period  the  university  became  suddenly 
rich,  and  made  the  wisest  use  of  its  liberal  re- 
sources, Europe  was  fast  merging  from  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  ages.  Throughout 
her  colleges  and  ecclesiastical  schools,  was 
added  to  the  old  routine  of  divinity,  the  germ 
of  a more  refined  education.  The  trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  learning,  which  comprised 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  were  now  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  clergy. 
These  seven  important  studies  are  curiously 
enumerated  in  the  old  monastic  distich  : 

Gramm  : loquitur,  Dia  : veradocet,  Rhet : verba 
colorat, 

Mus  : cauit,  Ar  : numerat,  Geo  : ponderat,  Ast : 
colit  astra. 

The  next  step  was  the  interference  of  roy- 
alty in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  when  in 
the  first  instance,  Henry  III.  took  into  consi- 
deration the  proper  means  for  establishing  its 
permanency,  and  granted  to  its  members  an 
express  charter  of  privilege  in  1230.  Mr. 
Rogers  then  described  the  various  memo- 
rable endowments  since  lavished  on  the 
University,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  particularly,  to  the  architectural  im- 
provements'at  present  in  hand  in  various  col- 
leges ; and  alluded  to  many  of  the  smaller 
works  of  antiquity  which  some  of  them  con- 
tain. With  regard  to  King’s  College  Chapel, 
he  considered  that  the  carved  stalls  were  for 
the  most  part  coeval  with  the  organ  screen  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  the  tabernacles  only 
were  the  gift  of  Thomas  Weaver  in  15 95. 
Some  extracts  were  then  given  from  original 
documents  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  Chapel-roof  by  the  Society  of  Freemasons. 
At  the  close  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Rogers  pre- 
sented a metallic  rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Trumpington,  from  the  village  of 
Trumpington,near  Cambridge,  and  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  in  existence. 

This  elicited  some  valuable  remarks  from 
Mr.  Wyckham  Archer,  who  suggested,  that  if 
the  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  would 
permit  the  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  Abbey  to 
be  taken  up,  there  would  be  found  under  them 
many  beautiful  brasses,  which  had  been  turned 
over  during  the  Civil  Wars,  for  protection. 
The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  undertook  to  solicit 
the  Dean’s  permission,  observing,  that  the 
turning  of  stones  would  not  be  new  to  him. 


Chalk  for  Fuel— A paragraph  on  this 
subject,  which  wus  quoted  from  our  pages  by 
all  our  contemporaries,  has  led  to  a letter  to 
The  Times,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestion,  in  Dunstable,  where  chalk  abounds, 
the  hint  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  chemist,  who,  after  a few  experiments, 
has  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  the  raw 
material,  by  drying  it  in  a kiln  till  the  whole 
of  its  own  watery  property  is  evaporated,  after 
which  it  is  thrown  into  a vat  coniammg  some 
chemical  compound,  and,  after  remaining 
until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  prepa- 
ration, it  is  redried,  and  is  fit  for  use,  giving 
an  intense  heat. 
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HOUSE  NEAR  THE  PORTA  NIGRA. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES.* 

Having  spoken  so  fully  on  the  principu 
or  at  least  the  most  perfect,  Roman  antiqui 
in  Treves,  in  our  previous  paper,  we  shall  no 
take  a more  rapid  view  of  the  other  erectioi 
of  the  same  period,  with  which  this  ancient  ci 
abounds. 

The  palace  of  Constantine  is  the  popuh 
name  bestowed  on  one  of  the  most  interests 
of  these  remains.  It  is  built  entirely  of  tl 
ordinary  fiat  Roman  tiles,  which  have  a sii 
gular  effect  when  used  in  the  construction  « 
so  large  a building.  The  mortar  betwee 
them  is  of  great  hardness,  composed  in  tl: 
ordinary  Roman  method,  with  pounded  ti 
scattered  through  it,  and  which  renders  the 
buildings  all  hut  indestructible.  It  measun 
97  f<-et  in  height,  and  225  feet  in  length, 
had  originally  a tower  at  each  angle,  hut  or 
ot  them  is  now  down.  When  perfect,  tl; 
front  was  pierced  from  end  to  end,  with  tw 
rows  uf  open,  round-headed  arches,  one  abo\ 
the  other;  those  of  the  lower  tier  encircle 
with  two  concentric  ranges  of  brick  voussoir 
t e upper  with  three.  In  the  tower  wer 
likewise  similar  apertures,  disposed  in  tli 
same  manner  ; but  all  of  them,  in  later  time, 
ba\e  been  hlled  up,  and  small  square  window 
inserted  in  them,  of  the  fashion  adopted  at  th 
end  of  the  I71I1  century,  when  the  buildin 
was  converted  into  an  electoral  palace.  At  tin 
time  the  greater  pait  was  destroyed,  leavin 
only  now  standing  the  western  side  of  th 
building,  with  the  north-eastern  semi-circuit 
tower,  it  haying  originally  been  a quadrangult 
erection  with  similar  towers  at  the  angle 


* Sec  p.  14,  ante. 


Since  the  occupation  of  Treves  by  the  French, 
it  has  been  used  as  barracks,  into  which  they 
had  converted  it.  It  is  now,  however,  under- 
going renovation,  and  restoration  to  something 
like  its  original  purity.  Workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  modern  addi- 
tions, and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  bricklayeis  employed  in  pounding  tiles, 
to  work  in  the  mortar  necessary  for  the  resto- 
rations in  the  style  of  the  older  work.  It  is 
now  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  convert  the  buiding  into  a church 
for  Protestants. 

T he  Thermae  are  close  to  this  building,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  may  not 
have  been  originally  all  one  ; indeed  the  palace 
just  described  has  been  called  by  some  writers 
a mere  covered  entrance  to  them,  the  large 
open  arches  all  round  being  a shelter  for  pro- 
menade. Others  call  it  a hippodrome,  a basi- 
lica, a hall  of  justice,  and  a hall  of  commerce. 
1 he  thermm  themselves  are  doubted,  and  In- 
some  called  a theatre.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe them  in  their  present  ruinous  condition, 
except  as  a grand  mass  of  building,  imposing 
in  decay,  and  offering  much  to  reflect  upon 
and  study. 

1 he  Amphitheatre,  about  which  there  can 
be  no  conflicting  opinion,  is  constructed  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  so  that  the  slope  on  one  side 
forms  one-half  of  the  embankment  upon  which 
the  seats  were  placed.  The  seats  are  now 
gone,  and  the  building  a mere  wreck,  but  the 
wall  is  perfect  round  the  lower  area,  and  the 
trench  dug  beneath  it  in  the  slaty  rock,  which 
forms  its  floor.  The  entrances  are  still  per- 
fect enough  to  comprehend  those  devoted  to 
carriages  and  horsemen,  and  those  used  by  | 


foot  passengers.  The  length  of  the  amphi- 
theatre is  219.f  feet,  its  breadth  in  the  centre 
155  ft.  The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tains traces  of  Roman  work,  and  is  worth  ex- 
ploration. 

Besides  the  bridge,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  Roman,  there  is  also  in  Treves  two  great 
square  towers,  said  to  be  the  work  of  that 
people,  one  in  Diedrich  Strasse,  the  other  in 
La  Gout  de  la  Regence.  The  small  windows 
in  them  are  separated  by  a pillar.  They  have 
been  believed  to  be  towers  of  the  original 
Roman  wall,  but  it  is  now  doubted  whether  they 
are  older  than  the  ninth  ortenth  century. 

The  substructure  of  the  cathedral  is  Roman, 
and  a careful  observer  may  detect  much  that 
is  of  that  age  in  its  walls,  as  well  as  some  ca- 
pitals evidently  of  the  same  period,  imbedded 
in  the  more  modern  masonry  of  the  choir.  In 
the  screen  at  the  sides,  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  of  capitals,  orna- 
mental arches,  and  figures  of  saints,  the  work 
of  the  twelfth  century.  All  these  are  particu- 
larly curious,  as  they  show  the  use  of  colour 
at  this  time ; for  the  various  ornamental  en- 
richments of  the  arches  and  capitals  are 
painted  in  various  tints. 

It  is  not  in  our  plan  to  give  a detail  of  the 
other  churches  within  this  interesting  city  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  may  say, 
that  the  artist,  architect,  and  antiquary  will 
all  find  abund  ance  to  occupy  their  attention. 
The  ancient  cross  in  the  market-place  is,  how- 
ever, a conspicuous  object,  and  which  tells  you 
in  good  Latin,  “ Henricus  Archiepiscopus  me 
erexit,”  in  the  year  958.  Opposite  this  cross, 
in  the  street  leading  to  the  cathedral,  is  the 
old  Hotel  de  Ville,  now  an  inn,  and  known  as 
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the  Red  House.  It  is  an  interesting  building 
of  the  16th  century,  with  many  a quaint  figure 
and  motto  on  it,  not  the  least  boastful  of  which 
is  that  which  tells  you,  that  Treves  existed  300 
years  before  Rome  ; piously  adding,  “ May  it 
exist  for  ever,  amen.” 

Of  domestic  architecture  at  various  periods 
Treves  possesses  some  curious  specimens.  The 
most  ancient  and  interesting  is  the  one  we 
have  engraved.  It  is  now  a wine  shop,  and  is 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings.  It  is 
situated  in  the  street  of  St.  Simeon,  very  near 
the  Porta  Nigra — it  is  of  stone.  The  lower 
story  has  been  much  modernized  by  an  alter- 
ation in  its  windows.  The  upper  story  is  in  its 
original  condition,  and  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  believed  by  some  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th 
century.(?)  Thedetailof  this  upper  part  is  very 
interesting  ; but  its  simplicity  speaks  to  the  eye 
so  forcibly  as  to  render  a detailed  description 
unnecessary  here.  As  an  example  ot  early  do- 
mestic architecture  it  is  valuable,  and  adds 
another  variety  to  the  many  specimens  given 
in  this  journal.  F.  W.  I’ . 


Mr.  Editor, — Everybody  must  be  pleased 
with  the  clever  representation  of  the  gateway 
at  Treves  in  your  last  number. 

But  it  has  a few  inadvertencies  as  to  detail, 
which  I am  sure  that  its  talented  author  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  pointing  out ; and  more 
especially,  since  some  of  them  affect  the  cha- 
racter which  this  gateway  has  lately  acquired 
of  being  a monument  of  Etrurian  architecture. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  diameter  of 
the  columns,  which  generally  is  too  great; 
and  the  second,  to  the  proportions  and  form  of 
the  several  members  of  the  capitals  in  the 
lower  stage,  and  which  M.  Schmidt,  the  city 
architect  of  Treves,  has  demonstrated  to  be 
each  of  the  same  height,  viz.,  10  inches,  and 
all  of  rectilinear  profile. 

I may  likewise  state,  that  the  small  arcade 
under  the  apsidal  gallery  of  the  12th  century 
portion  should  consist  of  semi-circular  and  not 
trefoliated  pointed  arches ; and  that  the  St. 
Simeon  of  Treves  was  not  the  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  who  died  at  Antioch,  a.d.  460. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Bromet. 


Damage  to  Buildings  at  Bordeaux. — 
The  local  journals  of  the  24th  ult.  announce 
that  the  cathedral,  custom-house,  and  ex- 
change, have  been  greatly  damaged,  many 
other  buildings  stripped  of  slates,  chimneys, 
&c.,  and  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Reole 
entirely  swept  away  by  tempests. 


“ When  Louis,  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Bavaria,”  says  the  writer,  “ commanded  the 
construction  of  a new  palace,  he  said  to  his 
architect:  ‘I  desire  to  build  a palace  which 
shall  be  “ All  Art;”  from  the  architecture  to 
the  commonest  articles,  every  thing  shall  be 
designed  by  my  best  artists;  nothing  shall  he 
copied  ; I will  have  no  “ upholstery.”  ’ This 
project,  worthy  of  a high  and  enlightened 
mind,  has  been  fully  carried  out;  and  the 
new  palace,  externally  and  internally,  is  lite- 
rally a monument  of  artistic  invention.  A 
grand  idea  is  completed  ! From  the  saloon  of 
entrance  into  the  throne  room,  a gradation  of 
decoration  is  observed  ; beginning  by  simple 
forms  and  modest  colours,  up  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  gilding,  ornament,  and  vivid  hues. 

‘ I will  have  no  looking-glasses  to  usurp  the 
places  I can  occupy  with  pictures,’  was  another 
of  the  sovereign’s  commands  in  the  furnishing 
of  his  Palace  of  Art.  Thus,  every  thing  is  in 
perfect  harmony  of  style ; whatever  the  style 


GERMAN  GOTHIC  CHAIRS. 

Herr  Hkideloff,  a German  architect,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  decorations,  and  has  a good  reputation 
in  his  own  country,  has  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Art-Union  Journal  a series 
of  designs  for  chairs,  founded  on  originals 
still  remaining  in  the  old  castles  of  Germany. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  for  permission  to  place  three  of  these 
before  our  readers.*  They  all  display  a trace 
of  Byzantine  feeling,  and  will  not  altogether 
satisfy  a fastidious  critic  ; still  they  are  valu- 
able, and  supply  good  hints. 

The  object  of  the  article  which  accompanies 
them  is  to  advocate  the  employment  of  artist- 
ical  talent  in  decorating  and  furnishing  our 
houses. 

* The  present  number  of  the  Art-Union  Journal  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  The  illustrations  alone  are  worth  double 
the  cost  of  the  whole.  As  a specimen  of  printing  and 
“ getting  up  ” it  stands  quite  alone. 
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maybe — it  is  strictly  adopted;  not  an  object 
violates  the  unity  of  thought. 

In  the  most  magnificent  mansions  of  Eng- 
land this  completeness  has  scarcely  ever  been 
attained  ; there  is  always  some  incongruous 
piece  of  furniture,  some  ill-patterned  carpet, 
badly  designed  curtain  cornice,  or  ugly  gilt 
frame.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  these 
‘ upholsteries,’  that  we  become  blinded  to  their 
anomalies,  by  valuing  them  only  at  the  great 
sums  they  have  cost. 

Even  in  the  architectural  composition  of  the 
interior  of  the  principal  rooms  of  such  man- 
sions, what  ‘ monstrosities  ’ of  proportion, 
jumblings  of  character,  and  violations  ot  forms, 
are  displayed.  Lanky  pilasters  and  column 
patchwork  cornices,  and  clumsily  massive 
chimney-pieces  of  the  purest  Carrara  marble, 
carved  into  repulsive  forms,  without  an  atom 
of  skill,  much  less  of  design  ! 

It  is  true,  a brighter  dawn  gently  opens  upon 
us,  and  the  interiors  of  our  houses  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  covered  with  designed  orna- 
ment. Hope  is,  however,  chilled  by  the  cer- 
tainty, that  much  of  good  intention  will  be 
wasted  by  its  being  consigned  to  incapable 
hands.  It  is  not  here  our  province,  nor  does 
it  suit  our  present  purpose,  to  investigate  all 
the  bearings  wherefore — or  the  under-current 
of  influences  which  makes  attempts  sickly  and 
feeble;  all  comment  on  the  subject  may  be 
condensed  into  a sentence,  ‘Employ  an  ar- 
tist TO  DESIGN, ANDAN  UPHOLSTERER  TO  EX- 
ECUTE.’ You  cannot  go  into  a shop  and  order 
works  of  art  as  you  would  a portmanteau. 
Study,  cultivation,  learning,  and  talent,  are 
wanting;  they  form  no  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  stone-mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the 
upholsterer.  If,  therefore,  we  would  make 
our  houses  palaces  of  art,  let  us  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  noble  ‘ order  ’ of  the  monarch  of 
Bavaria  : ‘ I will  have  all  Art — I will  have 
no  upholstery.’” 


THE  MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION. 

This  institution  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  pensions  to  aged  and  ne- 
cessitous members  of  the  trade,  their  widows, 
or  orphans,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  an  asylum.  In  order  to  raise  a fund  to 
carry  these  objects  into  effect,  subscribers  of 
10s.  per  annum, or  donors  of  51.  5s.,  are  entitled 
to  one  vote  at  all  elections,  and  so  on  for 
every  additional  annual  subscription  of  10s.,  or 
donation  of  51.  os. 

The  persons  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the 
benefits  of  this  institution  are — masons  and 
sculptors  who  have  been  engaged  at  the  busi 
ness  for  ten  years,  and  who  are  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  their  widows,  or  orphans,  and  who  do 
not  receive  10s.  per  week  from  any  source,  in- 
dependentof  this  institution(sickorsuperannua- 
tion  allowance  from  a benefit  society  excepted, 
which  shall  not  be  considered  as  a part  of 
their  income),  and  have  been  members  for  four 
successive  years  by  annual  subscription,  and 
who  shall  be  recommended  by  a donor  or  sub- 
scriber.—In  the  event  of  any  member  being 
totally  disabled,  either  by  accident  or  bodily 
infirmity,  he  is  eligible  to  stand  as  a candidate 
for  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  although  not 
of  the  age  above  specified. 

Until  tunds  are  available  for  the  erection  of 
an  asylum,  the  sum  of  7s.  per  week  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  successful  candidates. 

The  committee  have  just  now  issued  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  while  they  pro- 
perly say,  “ It  is  a duty  we  owe  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  our  wives  and  families,  to 
make  that  provision  which  individually  we  can- 
not, but  collectively,  in  this  institution,  is  at 
our  command  ;”  they  appeal  for  assistance  to 
their  employers  and  to  architects,  as  their 
natural  protectors*  In  the  list  of  donors 
already  pubhshed  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Wakley, 
hi. R Messrs.  Freeman,  Piper,  Nowell,  Jack- 
son.  Baker,  W.  Cubitt,  T.Cubitt,  Seth  Smith, 
VV  . Harrison,  and  other  well-known  builders. 


* “ .In  “PPealmg  to  those  who  have  been  justly  termed 
KCt?rVh?  ‘ Ar°v?iteC tUral  Profession.-  whose 
skilfu1  and  elaborate  designs  shed  a lustre  over  and  adorn 
our  country,  the  promoters  of  this  Ins-itution  trust  they 
may  not  be  thought  too  presumptuous  in  seeking  their  sup! 
port,  cousidenng  the  masons’  trade  closely  allied  to  that 

Sees  wSr°,feri0ni  Wbe“  ?!  conje"'P'^  «W  nSe 

cduices  which  have  been  erected,  and  the  public  works  in 
progress  .made  prolific  by  the  aid  of  masonry,  we  venture  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  industrious  mason  has  some  claim 
andIkitnHil!Fa,ir0nanev  ni1  suPFort>  and  that  those  charitable 
and  kindly  feelings  which  have  ever  actuated  the  profession, 
tion  ,b,e  extended  t0  watch  over  and  protect  our  Institu- 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  BRIDGES* 

Westminster  Bridge,  by  Labelye,  in 
1740-47,  may  be  considered  the  first  example 
of  extensive  structures  of  this  kind.  It  consists 
of  13  semicircular  arches  (the  centre  of  which 
is  75  feet  span),  1164  feet  long.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  a wooden  bridge,  and  was 
partly  commenced  on  this  principle.  It  was  a 
great  work  at  the  time,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  contained  defects,  particularly 
in  the  foundations,  which  at  that  time  were 
but  imperfectly  understood,  and  have  suffered 
much  by  the  scour  of  the  current.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  rebuilt  in  a short  time.  Caissons,  or 
water-tight  chests,  were  first  introduced  there 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  piers  below 
the  level  of  low-water.  Previous  to  this,  the 
principal  existing  bridges  consisted  of  a num- 
ber of  small  Gothic,  or  of  circular  arches,  with 
rough  piers  of  masonry  built  either  upon  a 
foundation  of  loose  rubble  stones  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  the  river  until  sufficiently  high 
and  solid,'  or  upon  timber  platforms  resting 
upon  piles  surrounded  by  large  bulwarks  of 
timber,  filled  with  loose  stones,  called  starlings, 
which  materially  contracted  the  water-way 
where  they  were  placed,  and,  by  causing  in- 
creased rapidity  in  the  current,  created  great 
obstacles  to  the  navigation,  as  well  as  to  the 
drainage  of  the  adjacent  country.  Of  this,  the 
well-known  examples  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
those  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Rochester,  and 
Belfast,  may  be  mentioned.  All  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Rochester  Bridge,  are  now 
removed,  and  are  replaced  with  others,  con- 
structed upon  the  modern  improved  principles. 
Westminster  Bridge  was  followed  by  that  of 
Blackfriars,  by  Mylne  (1760-71),  consisting  of 
9 semi-elliptical  arches,  the  largest  of  which 
is  100  feet  span,  and  41  feet  6 inches  rise.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  995  feet,  and  45 
feet  wide.  Here  the  elliptical  arch  was  intro- 
duced about  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Sraeuton’s  bridges  of  Coldstream,  across  the 
Tweed,  in  1763,  composed  of  5 circular  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  is  61  feet  span  ; that  over 
the  Tay,  at  Perth,  in  1766,  of  9 circular  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  is  75  feet  span  ; at  Hex- 
ham, over  the  Tyne,  in  1767,  of  nine  circular 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  is  52  feet  span, 
and  others,  for  that  period,  were  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  These  were  followed  by 
numerous  smaller  works  all  over  the  kingdom, 
more  remarkable  for  convenience  and  utility 
than  for  any  peculiarity  in  their  construction 
worthy  of  notice,  until  in  1809-1817,  when 
Waterloo  Bridge,  across  the  Thames,  consist- 
ing of  9 equal  semi-elliptical  arches,  120  feet 
span  each,  and  35  feet  rise,  was  built  of  granite, 
in  a style  of  solidity  and  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown.  There,  the  elliptical  arch,  with  in- 
verted arches  between  them,  to  counteract  the 
lateral  pressure,  was  carried  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  former  bridges;  and  isolated  coffer-dams 
upon  a great  scale  in  a tidal  river,  with  steam- 
engines  for  pumping  out  the  water,  were,  it 
is  believed  for  the  first  time,  employed  in  this 
country.  The  level  line  of  roadway,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  structure,  was  there  adopted.  The 
bridge  across  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  in 
1828,  by  Telford,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  being 
the  first  with  one  arch,  of  150  feet  span,  like 
those  of  the  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Neuilly, 
near  Paris,  by  Perronet,  where  the  interior  of 
the  arch  is  elliptical  and  the  exterior  circular. 

New  London  Bridge  (1825-31), consisting  of 
five  semi-elliptical  arches,  viz.,  two  of  130  feet, 
two  of  140  feet,  and  the  centre  152  feet  6 in. 
span,  and  37  feet  6 in.  rise,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  elliptical  arch  ever  attempted.  The 
roadway  is  52  feet  wide.  This  bridge  deserves 
remark  on  account  of  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  it  was  built,  being  immediately  above 
the  old  bridge,  in  a depth  from  25  feet  to  30 
feet  at  low  water,  on  a soft  alluvial  bottom, 
covered  with  large  loose  stones,  scoured  away 
by  the  force  of  the  current  from  the  foundation 
ot  the  old  bridge,  the  whole  of  which  had  to 
he  removed  by  dredging,  before  the  coffer- 
dams for  the  piers  and  abutments  could  be 
commenced,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  have 
made  them  water-tight ; the  difficulty  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  old  bridge  being  left 
standing,  to  accommodate  the  traffic,  whilst 
the  new  bridge  was  building,  and  the  restricted 

* From  Sir  John  Rennie’s  address  to  the  Engineers, 


water-way  of  the  old  bridge  occasioned  such 
an  increased  velocity  of  the  current,  as  mate- 
rially to  retard  the  operations  of  the  new 
bridge,  and  at  times  the  tide  threatened  to 
carry  away  all  before  it.  The  great  magnitude 
and  extreme  flatness  of  the  arches  demanded 
unusual  care  in  the  selection  of  the  materials, 
which  were  of  the  finest  blue  and  white  granite 
from  Scotland  and  Devonshire.  Great  accuracy 
in  the  workmanship  was  also  indispensable. 
The  piers  and  abutments  stand  upon  plat- 
forms of  timber  resting  upon  piles  about  20 
feet  long.  The  masonry  is  from  8 feet  to  10 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 

I will  conclude  this  division  of  the  subject 
with  the  celebrated  bridge  across  the  Dee  at 
Chester.  It  consists  of  a single  arch,  the  seg- 
ment of  a circle  200  feet  span,  with  a versed 
sine  or  rise  of  42  feet,  which  is  the  largest 
stone  arch  upon  record.  The  arch  stones  at  the 
crown  are  4 feet  6 inches  deep,  and  7 feet  at 
the  springing,  and  the  abutments  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  founded  on  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  centre  for  building  the  arch  was 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  strength,  and 
rigidity,  by  which  means  the  greatest  effect 
was  produced  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  tim- 
ber, and  any  change  of  form,  so  prejudical  in 
centres,  was  prevented.  This  fine  structure  is 
due  (it  is  believed)  to  the  combined  talents 
and  energies  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  the  ar- 
chitect, of  Chester,  who  made  the  original  de- 
sign ; Mr.  George  Rennie,  who  equilibrated 
the  arch,  and  gave  the  proper  dimensions  of 
the  voussoirs  and  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
abutments,  the  inodes  of  constructing  them, 
and  designed  the  centre,  the  original  model  ot 
which  is  now  in  our  gallery  ; and  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Hartley  and  Mr.  Trubshaw,  who  worked 
out  the  details,  and  carried  the  whole  into 
effect. 

A proper  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
arch,  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  question,  when  applied  to  practice,  may  be 
said  to  be  still  wanting,  though  much  valuable 
information  may  he  derived  from  the  scientific 
works  of  Hutton,  Attwood,  Moseley,  Gwilt, 
and  others,  on  the  subject. 

Oblique  or  skew  bridges  have  but  recently 
obtained  extensive  use.  Chapman  built  some 
in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  constructing  them.  On 
railways  they  were  introduced  by  Stephenson, 
and  are  now  generally  employed.  Buck’s 
excellent  treatise  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  their  construction  greatly  facilitated 
their  execution. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  LUSK  CHURCH, 
COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

A scandalous  act  of  vandalism  has  just 
been  committed  on  the  ancient  church  of  Lusk, 
and  that  by  persons  who  should  have  been  the 
first  to  protect  this  venerable  relic  of  early 
days. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  some  members 
of  the  “ Council  of  the  Celtic  Athenasum,”  to 
stop  the  progress  of  destruction,  but  in  vain. 
Several  letters  were  addressed  by  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
against  taking  down  the  old  church,  the  site 
affording  ample  room  for  the  new  one.  No 
answer  being  returned,  after  a fortnight,  a 
personal  interview  was  sought  from  the  archi- 
tect, who  referred  the  matter  to  the  secretary. 
At  last  the  fact  is  announced,  “the  fine  old 
abbey  church  that  stood  the  test  of  centuries 
of  wind  and  weather,  is  now  one  heap  of 
ruins.”  Two  curious  monuments  of  the  16th 
century  lie  with  the  “rubbish.”  The  Com- 
missioners’ secretary,  ’tis  true,  gave  the  very 
polite  hint,  that  “ the  monuments  can  be  re- 
erected  in  the  new  church  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties  interested .” 

Lusk  Church  was  an  old  fabric  at  the  dis- 
solution of  religious  houses,  and  seems  to  have 
been  built  adjoining  a still  more  primitive 
structure, — the  word  “lusk”  being  derived 
from  the  Irish  word  lusJca,  which  signifies  a 
vault.  To  shew  the  notions  our  architects 
hold  in  reference  to  these  ancient  churches,  I 
shall  merely  quote  a sentence  from  the  con- 
tractor’s specification  for  the  new  church  of 
Lusk  : “ rl  he  old  church  is  to  be  taken  down, 
the  materials  to  become  the  property  of  the 
contractor,  and  the  rubbish  to  be  removed  or 
levelled.” — -I  am.  Sir,  &c.  J.  K. 

Gorey,  5th  Jan.  1847. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Tiie  Taunton  people,  albeit  somewhat  slow 
to  move,  even  in  the  now  pretty  fairly  worked 
and  polished  groove  of  municipal  and  sanatory 
reform  and  improvement,  have  at  length  sum- 
moned up  activity  and  spirit  enough  to  resolve 
on  an  “ application  to  Parliament  for  an  Act 
for  repairing,  lighting,  watching,  watering, 
cleansing,  regulating,  and  otherwise  improving 
this  town,  and  for  improving  and  regulating 
the  market-place.”  Advertisements  have 
been  issued,  and  it  is  to  .be  hoped  that  the 
Tauntonians  will  not  break  down  beneath  the 
accumulative  weight  of  such  a series  of  simul- 
taneous resolutions,  nor  afford  us  any  longer 
grounds  for  taunting  them  with  the  occasion- 
ally futile  and  retrogressive  progress  with 
which  their  long  projected  movements  have 
hitherto  dragged  their  slow  length  along.  At- 
tention, it  seems,  has  of  late,  moreover,  been 
pointed  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  of  the  town  ; 
not  that  there  is  any  want  of  common  sewers 
alleged  ; for  “ there  are  plenty  of  them  running 
underneath  the  street,” — but  that  “ the  inhab- 
itants are  not  allowed  to  cut  into  them  so 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  like  a colon  without  fol- 
licles,— a great  gut  without  excretory  ducts, — 
an  organism  much  more  characteristic,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  man 
himself,  than  of  the  wisdom  and  simplicity 

of  nature  in  his  own  formation.  It 

has  been  determined  to  advertise  for  con- 
tract tenders  for  either  rebuilding  or  widen- 
ing the  West-bridge  at  Sherborne. -Mr. 

Lewis,  the  sculptor,  of  Cheltenham,  has  just 
completed  for  Lord  Ellenborough,  a column 
of  Caen  stone,  for  erection  at  Southam,  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  British 
forces  in  India,  during  the  period  of  his  lord- 
ship’s government  there. An  infant  school, 

with  a dwelling-house  attached  at  either  end, 
has  been  erected  at  Ilford,  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
the  builders,  of  Stratford,  from  a design,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  by  Mr.  Mason,  the 
architect,  of  Lime- street,  city,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a lady,  Miss  Ellen  Thompson,  of  Il- 
ford.  A separate  note  from  Birmingham 

will  be  found  in  our  present  impression. 

It  is  said  that  a new  railway  station 

is  to  be  erected  close  to  the  west  bridge  at 
Northampton,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  a traffic 
already  so  much  beyond  what  it  was  of  old  in- 
tended for,  that  the  trampling,  kicking,  and 
over-running  of  pedestrians  by  horses  is  a 
thing  of  every  day  occurrence.  A reverend 
vicar  of  the  vicinity  recommends  a boarded 
pathway  swung  on  chains  or  fixed  to  the  wall, 
as  the  most  effectual  and  cheapest  plan  of 
remedying  the  evil.  A like  case  occurred  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the  traffic  along  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton’s  bridge  was  accommodated,  a 
few  years  since,  by  a path  of  open  iron-work. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
adding  to  the  exterior  of  the  walls  a footpath 
more  substantial  than  any  wooden  one  : even  a 

stone  flooring  indeed  might  be  laid  down. 

Old  Weston  Church,  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle , has  been  undergoing  considerable 
repair  according  to  plans  designed  by,  and 
executed  under  direction  of,  Mr.  Allen,  the 

architect  of  St.  Ives. Alterations  in  Spring- 

field  Jail,  according  to  the  Chelmsford  Jour- 
nal',  have  been  made,  for  which  the  contractor 

was  lately  ordered  to  be  paid  2,000/. It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a now  bridge,  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  present  temporary  one,  between 

Yarmouth  and  Southtown. A chapel  has 

been  built  at  Aycomb,  near  Hexham,  for  the 
alternate  use  of  Independents,  Wesleyans, 

and  Primitive  Methodists. The  Earl  of 

Carlisle  has  directed  plans  to  be  prepared  of 
his  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station 
near  Morpeth,  to  be  laid  out  in  streets  or 

villas. The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 

Forests,  who  are  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
26th  instant,  are  to  have  estimates  and  pro- 
posals for  the  new  corn  market  there  brought 

under  their  notice. The  Cork  Constitution , 

speaking  of  certain  abuses  in  the  public  work 
system  says,  that  in  some  districts  it  is  difficult 
to  get  even  masons  to  do  a day’s  work.  In 
Mallow  lately,  when  some  small  job  was  re- 
quired at  a public  oven,  which  the  relief  com- 
mittee had  judiciously  opened  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  bread,  not  a mason  could 
be  had.  They  were  all  employed  as  superin- 
tendents, &c.,  on  the  roads,  and  not  one  of 
them,  though  offered  a day’s  wages  for  the 
work  of  a few  minutes,  would  consent  to  go, 


and  only  that  the  committee  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing one  (from  a Government  officer  it  is 
said)  they  would  have  suspended  operations 
altogether,  and  have  left  the  needy  to  “ the 
regular  course  of  trade.”  Complaints  too  still 
continue  of  the  peasantry  quitting  their  native 
employment  on  the  land,  for  employment  on 
the  public  works,  so  that  the  small  farmers  are 
abandoning  cultivation  altogether ; and  even, 
it  issherwdly  suspected,  following  the  example 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  in  many  cases, 
applying  for  public  work  without  much  occa- 
sion. 


DALSTON  INSTITUTION  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — When  the  advertisement  for  designs 
for  the  Dalston  Institution  appeared  (on  the 
10th  of  October  last,  although  it  is  dated  the 
2nd),  I bad  some  leisure  ; 1 therefore  wrote  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Simons,  for  the  requisite 
information,  complaining,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  time  given  (from  the  10th  to  the  28th 
of  October)  was  extremely  limited.  After  some 
days’  delay,  I received  his  instructions,  which 
included  the  size  of  the  required  building,  the 
sum  to  be  expended  (which  was  not  to  exceed 
1,500/.),  and  a remark,  that  an  elaborate  de- 
sign was  not  required,  and  that  it  must  be  in 
the  Italian  style.  I prepared  a design  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Simons. 
It  was  designed  in  as  simple  and  chaste  a 
manner  as  possible,  having  an  eye  to  the  1,500/. 
It  was  a design  that  would  admit  of  consider- 
able enrichment  if  it  was  thought  requisite. 
As  soon  as  it  was  received,  Mr.  Simons  wrote 
to  me  to  inquire  what  sum  it  would  take  to 
execute  my  design.  I told  him  2,000/.,  or  it 
might  be  reduced  to  1,800/.,  executing  it  in  a 
plainer  style.  I told  him,  however,  that  no 
building  of  such  a size  as  the  one  required, 
could  be  executed  for  a less  sum  than  2,000/., 
if  it  had  any  pretensions  whatever.  My  design 
was  returned.  I should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  this  letter,  only  I see  a letter  in  The 
Builder  of  last  week,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  have  acted. 
For  my  part,  I have  determined  never  again  to 
compete  unless  I know  something  of  the  re- 
spectability of  the  advertising  committees.  As 
“Alpha”  states,  the  prettiest  picture  has  no 
doubt  been  chosen,  and  a design  to  cost,  not 
1,500/.,  but  3,000/.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Blenkarn. 

Pellow  House,  Ollerton,  Notts,  Jan.  10, 1847. 

Another  correspondent  has  forwarded  the 
following  list  of  the  tenders  delivered  for  the 
carcass  only. 

Main  building.  Theatre. 


Brake 

. £1,765 

£1,243 

Dean 

. 1,G93 

1,312 

Plaskett  and  Shelton. 

. 1,692 

1,300 

Wood 

. 1,G85 

1,300 

Knight  and  Son  . . . , 

. . 1,G77 

1,247 

Wm.  Smith  

. 1,G60 

1,333 

Trego 

. 1,660 

1,273 

Glenn 

. 1,642 

1,208 

Kebbell 

. 1,635 

1,250 

G.  J.  Carter 

. 1,624 

1,189 

Edw.  Carter 

. 1,600 

1,200 

Rider  and  Son 

. 1,584 

1,170 

Yeoman 

,.  1,579 

1,183 

Wm.  Higgs  

1,147 

Burton  

1,125 

Cooper  and  Davies  . 

. . 1,600 

1,000 

Elston  and  Son 

. 1,442 

1,264 

Pegrum 

..  1,459 

1,069 

Quantities  furnished 

by  Charles  Fowle. 

The  lowest  amounts, 

in  the  whole,  to  2,5! 

the  highest  to  3,008/.  ! 


Biuminoton  Church. — This  church, which 
is  now  being  rebuilt  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  archi- 
tect, Sheffield,  is  in  the  decorated  style  which 
prevailed  in  the  14th  century.  The  plan  is  a 
double  rectangle,  having  a nave  with  clerestory 
57  feet  by  20  feet,  side  aisles  57  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  chancel  25  feet  by  17  feet,  with  the  old 
tower  at  the  west  end.  From  want  of  funds  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture, by  omitting  the  clerestory,  thus  materially 
injuring  the  effect  of  the  design.  It  is  now, 
however,  hoped  that  a sufficient  sum  may  be 
raised  for  retaining  this  part  of  the  original 
plan. 


THREATENED  REMOVAL  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 

A rPUBL i c meeting,  numerously  attended, 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  West- 
minster Literary  Institution,  to  consider  the 
proposed  bill  for  the  removal  of  Westminster- 
bridge.  All  were  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  monstrous  proposition,  in  favour  of  which, 
indeed,  we  have  not  yet  heard  one  voice 
raised. 

The  chairman,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  recommended  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  on  the  same  site  as  the 
present.  It  was  stated  thatnoless  than  20,000,000 
of  people,  and  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  of 
horses,  passed  over  this  bridge  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  numbers  had  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years.  There  was  greater 
traffic  over  Westminster-bridge  than  over  any 
of  the  others  except  London-bridge.  Mr. 
Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  houses  of  Par- 
liament, had  prepared  the  plan  of  an  iron 
bridge,  to  cost  260,000/. ; but  the  committee 
had  recommended  a stone  bridge,  the  expense 
of  which  was  estimated  at  360,000/.  The 
bridge  estates  were  expected  to  furnish  more 
than  170,000/.  of  that  sum,  so  that  the  expense 
to  the  public  would  be  comparatively  small. 
To  the  general  astonishment,  it  appeared  that 
some  parties  had  now  got  the  Commissioners 
of  Metropolitan  Improvements  to  sanction  the 
introduction  of  a bill  to  abolish  Westminster- 
bridge,  to  stop  up  this  means  of  intercourse, 
to  annihilate  all  the  important  interests  con- 
nected therewith.  He  had  now  been  nearly 
seventeen  years  in  Parliament,  and  had  never 
met  with  any  thing  so  extraordinary.  He 
thought  Lord  Morpeth  had  been  grossly  im- 
posed on,  or  he  would  not  have  lent  his  name 
to  such  a proposal. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  he  attended 
to  oppose  it,  as  well  on  account  of  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  of  the  chapter,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  Property  would  be  ruined,  im- 
provements stopped,  and  the  labouring  classes 
greatly  injured. 

Mr.  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  said  he  would  oppose 
the  bill  in  every  stage.  As  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  he  did  not  believe  they  were  promoters 
of  it.  It  was  a private  bill  for  private  in- 
terests. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“ That  the  proposed  abolition  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  the  application  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  its  maintenance,  to  the  erection  of 
another  bridge  near  Chariug-cross,  is  unjust  and 
injurious  to  the  public,  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  John,  and  to  individuals,  for  the 
following  principal  reasons : — Because  it  would 
abruptly  close  the  long-established  thoroughfare 
from  Surrey  to  the  city  of  Westminster,  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  daily-increasing  neighbourhood  of 
Pimlico  and  Chelsea  ; and  leave  no  communication 
whatever  across  the  river  west  of  Charing-cross,free 
of  toll ; and  also,  because  the  cost  of  approaches  to 
a bridge  on  another  site  alone  would  suffice  for  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  on  or  close  to  the  present 
site.  Because  it  will  entirely  put  a stop  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  streets  through  the  notoriously  crowded, 
ill-drained,  and  dilapidated  portions  of  these 
parishes  (one  of  which  streets  has  already  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament),  and  prevent  all  im- 
provements therein.  Because  the  streets  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  bridge  were  laid  out  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  a very 
large  amount  of  property  has  been  therein  created, 
under  an  implied  agreement  that  a bridge  should 
be  maintained  by  Parliament  on  this  spot  for  ever, 
and  that  the  substitution  of  a bridge  on  a distant 
site  (involving  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  such  property,  and  almost  ruin  to  many 
individuals)  would  be  a breach  of  faith  which  ought 
not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

“ That  independently  of  the  most  important 
considerations  contained  in  the  former  resolution, 
and  of  the  question,  financial,  local,  and  architec- 
tural, involved  in  the  proposal  for  erecting  the 
bridge  near  Charing-cross,  and  making  the  ap- 
proaches thereto,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
its  substitution  for  a bridge  on  the  present  site 
would  be  productive  of  manifest  public  inconve- 
nience, because  it  would  throw  the  enormous  car- 
riage traffic  of  Westminster-bridge,  a portion  of 
that  now  using  Waterloo-bridge,  and  ultimately  the 
traffic  from  all  the  south  of  England  railways,  on  a 
spot  which  is  now  at  times  impassable  by  reason  of 
the  immense  traffic  from  the  city  to  the  west  end 
and  western  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

“ That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  Westminster- 
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bridge,  and  that  the  members  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster  and  the  borough  of  Lambeth  be  requested, 
both  as  members  of  the  commission,  and  as  our 
representatives  in  Parliament,  to  oppose  the  appro- 
priation of  the  property  set  apart  for  maintaining 
the  present  bridge,  to  the  erection  of  a bridge  on  a 
distant  site ; that  a committee  be  formed  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  opposing  the  threatened  measure, 
and  if  expedient,  in  concert  with  other  opposing 
parties,  that  a subscription  be  commenced  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  that  a committee  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.” 


NOTE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

POLLUTION  OF  WELLS  : PLANS  FOR  LUNATIC 

ASYLUM. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham is  at  present  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  the  authorities  there.  It  has 
been  found,  that  faecal  and  putrid  fluids  are 
constantly  sinking  into  the  ground,  from  innu- 
merable privies  of  an  improper  or  imperfect 
order;  and  that  these  must  have  so  poisoned 
the  very  sources  of  the  town-supply  of  water, 
that  “ in  all  the  wells  in  Birmingham  more  or 
less  of  ammonia  is  to  be  found  in  consequence.” 
And  it  would  be  well  if  nothing  worse  than 
ammonia  could  so  penetrate  ; but,  even  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  intolerable  idea  of 
the  thing,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the 
wells  must  be  impregnated  with  far  more 
deletereous  matter  than  mere  ammonia.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  subject  is  not  only 
at  present  engaging  serious  attention,  as  we 
have  just  observed;  but,  strange  to  say,  “a 
French  Count  with  his  Engineers”  have  gone 
to  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
their  services  towards  the  effectual  removal  of 
the  causes  of  this  serious  evil.  The  fact  is, 
this  French  count  has  taken  out  a patent,  both 
in  France  and  England,  for  the  chemical  re- 
duction of  manure  into  dry  and  scentless 
solids;  so  that  Mr.  Higgs  has  need  to  look  to 
his  laurels  and  his  patents.  This  enterprising 
nobleman  proposes,  for  a consideration  of 
course,  to  divide  every  privy  in  Birmingham, 
at  his  own  expense,  into  two  distinct  recepta- 
cles, one  for  ashes,  &c.,  and  the  other  for  the 
more  valuable  chemical  manure;  which  latter 
he  will  then  be  ready  to  convert,  “ by  a 
chemical  process,  into  a dry,  portable  manure,” 
within  the  “very  privies”  themselves ; thus 
fixing  the  deleterious  gases  and  fluids  at  once 
into  innoxious  matter,  removable  forthwith, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  olfactory  sensi- 
bility or  to  health  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  expeditious  and  effectual  annihilation  of  a 
lertile  source  of  serious  injury  to  both  ; and 
that,  too,  without  awaiting  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  construction  and 
establishment  of  any  general  system  of  drains 
or  sewers.  The  “covering,  dividing,  and 
puddling,  of  the  privies,”  and  the  erection  of 
the  “ chemical  manure  factory,”  will,  of 
course,  be  very  expensive ; but  the  count,  al- 
though he  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the 
Birmingham  commissioners,  counts,  of  course, 
upon  a remunerative  profit  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  the  community  at  large.  The  city  of 
Paiis,  he  informs  them,  reaps  an  annual  har- 
vest, from  such  lertile  sources,  of  no  less  than 
500,000  francs,  or  20,000/.,  even  without  the 
operation  of^  the  save-all  chemical  scheme 
proposed.  The  annual  expense  of  the  working 
of  this  new  scheme  at  Birmingham,  exclusive 
of  the  heavy  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the 
count  in  the  establishment  of  his  “ factory,” 
and  the  improvements  of  his  depdts  or  privies, 
he  estimates  at  20,000/.,  and  he  expects  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerated  for  the  whole  of  this 
Herculean  or  Augean  labour  and  expense,  by 
a mere  “ premium  for  extraction,  either  by  a 
Pnce ! Por  to»>  or  bv  a yearly  sum,  to  be 
paid  by  the  town  to  the  company,”  under  a 

contract  of  considerable  duration.” The 

erection  ot  lunatic  asylums,— a subject  at 
present  engaging  much  interest  and  discussion 
in  various  towns  and  counties  throughout  the 
empire,  is,  at  Birmingham  too,  dividing  the 
attention  of  the  municipal  authorities  with  the 
other  sanatory  measures  just  alluded  to;  — the 
other  sanatory  measures  we  say,  since  the 
restoration  ot  the  insane  to  a sanatory  state  is 
ot  course,  a subject  deeply  and  most  intimately 
connected,— as  indeed,  is  the  occurrence  of  in- 
sanity itself,— with  the  general  question  of 
the  sanatory  state  of  towns.  The  architect’s 
plans  tor  the  proposed  asylum  at  Birmingham 
have  been  presented  to  the  council.  They  were 


prepared,  say  the  committee,  without  an  ex- 
isting asylum  as  a model ; but  there  is  good 
reason  to  think,  they  add,  “ that,  if  approved 
by  the  council,  the  asylum  would  be  recom- 
mended as  a model  for  the  kingdom.”  They 
“ forbear,  however,  to  append  the  architect’s 
estimate  to  their  report,  until  the  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  have  been  supplied.” 
A member  of  council,  in  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  the  probable  cost  of  the  building 
had  not  been  stated,  remarked  that  the  towns 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 
had  not  decided  upon  erecting  an  asylum  ; and 
that  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  the  city  of 
Hereford,  had  agreed  with  three  other  coun- 
ties to  erect  one  jointly.  The  Birmingham 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

Felix  Summerly  has  addressed  a letter, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Athenceum,  with  the 
purpose  of  shewing  “ how  the  patronage  of 
art  may  come  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
railways.”  He  says  : — “ Already,  the  great 
railway  stations  now  in  progress  of  building 
or  in  contemplation — at  Euston-square,  at 
Birmingham,  at  Liverpool,  at  Hungerford- 
bridge,  at  London-bridge,  at  Shoreditch,  at 
Oxford,  at  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere — are  des- 
tined to  rank  among  the  most  marked  archi- 
tectural features  of  our  times,  provided  the 
natural  wants  of  the  buildings  are  permitted 
to  direct  the  expression  and  sentiment  of  their 
architecture.  A railway  station,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  as  susceptible  of  architectural 
character  as  a church,  a palace,  a clubhouse, 
or  any  other  building.  The  ability  of  the 
architect  may  make  stations  at  once  symme- 
trical and  beautiful;  and  if  he  be  a true  in- 
ventive genius,  he  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  seeming  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the 
apparently  awkward  proportions  of  railway 
stations.  But  the  architectural  forms  of  sta- 
tions are  not  my  special  theme.  My  purpose 
is  to  shew  what  a noble  opportunity  these  great 
Balls  of  meeting  afford  for  promoting  the  deco- 
rative arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  : an  oppor- 
tunity for  reviving  that  natural  union  of 
decoration  with  architecture,  which  we  find  to 
have  existed  in  the  public  buildings  of  all  na- 
tions,— among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans, and  throughout  the  middle  ages  in  our 
own  country,  until  the  advent  of  puritanism.” 

“Decorate  the  principal  railway  stations  with 
paintings  and  statues, — coloured  windows  and 
mosaic  pavements  ; and  the  multitudes  await- 
ing the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  trains, 
will  thus  be  educated  in  art  with  the  least 
possible  parade  of  being  so  taught.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  gratify  and  improve 
busy,  hard-working  thousands,  especially  of 
the  manufacturing  class,  who  have  no  means 
of  access  to  private  picture  collections,  and 
little  leisure  or  opportunity  to  visit  our  one 
National  Gallery.” 

“ What  a noble  work  it  would  be  to  have  a 
series  of  frescoes,  illustrative  of  communication 
and  commerce,  adorning  the  walls  of  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  Euston-square  or  Birmingham, — 
the  windows  resplendent  with  stained  glass, and 
the  floors  decorated  with  mosaic  pavements  ! 
But  the  cost  ? — some  may  ask,  hesitatingly.  At 
once  let  me  say,  that  a railway  should  not  be 
asked  to  decorate  its  stations  with  high  art 
until  it  pays  a dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

1 he  cost,  in  fact,  would  fall  upon  the  public 
itself, — and  be  by  them  contributed  welcomely 
for  their  own  benefit;  though  the  work  would 
be  instigated  and  promoted  through  the  liber- 
ality ot  the  shareholders,  who  would  obtain  all 
the  credit  justly  due  to  the  enterprise.  Sup- 
pose 20,000/.  were  so  applied, — spread  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  if  necessary.  This 
amount  would  be  much  less  than  Id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  London 
and  North-Western.  It  might,  I think,  be 
proved,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so,  that  a 
station  made  highly  attractive  for  its  art  would 
directly  benefit  the  traffic.  The  passport  to 
the  picture  hall  would  be  the  passenger’s 
ticket.  Railway  shareholders  are  proverbially 
most  liberal  and  generous,  in  spite  of  the  idle 
imputations  of  Mr.  Morrison  or  the  taunts  of 
“Cato;”  and  if  Mr.  Glyn  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  to  his  brother  shareholders  at  the 
next  general  meeting,  “ We  propose  to  adorn 
our  principal  stations  in  the  best  manner  of 


which  British  art  and  skill  are  capable — to  give 
to  our  customers  such  architecture,  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  decoration,  as  shall  not  be  sur- 
passed in  England,  and  shall  rival  those  of  the 
stations  in  Germany” — I believe  the  meeting 
would  welcome  the  proposal  with  cheers. 

What  corporation  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world  can  boast,  like  the  London  and 
North-Western,  of  an  annual  receipt  of  more 
than  a million  and  a half  of  pounds  sterliug? 
Surely,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  his 
Glyptotheca — or  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  he 
caused  Raffaelle  to  decorate  the  Vatican — or 
the  Doges  of  Venice — had  no  such  resources 
at  their  command.  And  surely  we  have  pain- 
ters equal  to  the  work— Mulready,  Maclise, 
Eastlake,  Edwin  Landseer, besides  Etty,  Cope, 
Herbert,  Dyce,  and  others.  If  railway  com- 
panies would  enter  upon  this  noble  course,  we 
should  soon  have  our  public  buildings  rivalling 
those  of  modern  Germany  and  ancient  Italy. 
It  would  only  be  following  the  example  of 
the  church  and  of  the  ancient  guilds.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MEETINGS. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  Archceological 
Institute  met  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
at  their  rooms  in  the  Ilaymarket,  and  the 
British  Arclmological  Association  at  half-past 
eight,  in  Sackville-street. 

At  the  Institute,  Mr.  Stapleton  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  subject  fixed  for  discussion  was 
“ The  works  of  the  early  goldsmiths.”  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner,  secretary,  introduced  it  by 
some  interesting  remarks,  shewing,  among 
other  points,  the  effect  of  the  early  gold- 
Biuithery  on  the  artistical  work  of  the  period, 
on  which  a discussion  followed.  Mr.  Newton 
read  a description  of  some  extensive  Roman 
remains  recentlydiscovered  at  Gatterly  Grange, 
near  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Association,  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  attendance  numerous.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  read  a communication  from 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  on  the  excavations  re- 
cently made  at  Bourne  Park,  near  Canterbury, 
where  numerous  discoveries,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  made,  of  high  interest,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, Lord  Albert  Conyngham. 

Mr.  Wansey  exhibited  two  querns,  or  hand- 
mill  stones.  They  were  found  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface  in  excavating  on  one  of 
the  estates  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company  in 
Ireland.  An  elaborate  paper,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
followed,  on  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  ; a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  singular 
piece  of  sculpture  discovered  some  months 
since  in  the  City  stone-yard,  by  Mr.  Price, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  association,  is  in  danger  of  further  mutila- 
tion or  entire  destruction.  The  fragment  in 
question  represents  the  three  mythic  peison- 
ages  often  found  represented  on  works  of  ait 
of  that  period,  particularly  in  Germany.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with 
discussions  relative  to  cromlechs,  and  other 
early  sepulchral  remains  found  in  England; 
in  which  Messrs.  White,  Wright,  Keets,  Fair- 
holt,  and  Godwin,  joined. 

A question  of  considerable  importance  was 
mooted,  as  to  the  asserted  sale  from  the  British 
Museum,  of  metal  copies  of  medals  and  coins, 
so  closely  resembling  the  originals,  as  not  to 
be  discriminated  by  the  best  judges.  This 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 


The  Dry  Dock,  Malta — commenced  by 
driving  the  first  pile  May  10th,  1842,  under 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Scamp,  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  is  fast  approaching  towards 
completion.  The  extreme  length,  from  the 
gates  to  the  centre  of  the  bow,  is  274  feet,  and 
to  the  square  222  feet ; the  width  82  feet ; and 
the  depth  from  the  level  of  the  water  25  feet. 
It  is  constructed  of  limestone,  principally  from 
Gozo,  being  less  porous  than  any  other  stone 
found  in  these  islands.  Until  recently,  there 
were  about  2,000  persons  at  work  in  the 
quarries  or  elsewhere  connected  with  the  dock, 
having  in  their  families  about  5,000  souls. 
Now,  however,  there  are  only  300  employed. 
The  first  class  masons  receive  Is.  4d.  a day; 
second  class,  Is.  2d.;  third  class,  Is.  Id.; 
labourers,  first  class,  Is.;  second  class,  lOd. 
The  cost  of  the  dock,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
about  00,000/.,  independently  of  factories,  &c., 
which  are  not  yet  estimated. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  ASSURANCE  OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  certain 
architects  and  others,  had  been  invited  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  a new  building  for  the  purposes 
of  this  company,  on  a site  adjoining  the  Hall 
of  Commerce  in  Threadneedle-street,  City. 
Eight  designs  were,  we  believe,  submitted; 
and  Mr.  John  Shaw  being  called  in  to  assist 
the  directors  in  the  selection,  the  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  Christian. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND 
DESIGNS. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  offer  the 
following  premiums,  amongst  many  others:  — 

1.  A prize  of  ten  guineas,  with  the  Society’s 
medal,  for  the  effective  ventilation  of  private 
rooms  or  buildings  designed  for  large  assem- 
blies. 

2.  The  same  — for  an  improved  method  of 
preventing  the  emission  of  noxious  vapours 
from  the  gratings  of  sewers,  which  shall  per- 
mit a free  passage  of  the  sewerage,  and  provide 
against  bursting  the  drains. 

3.  The  same— for  a specimen  of  printing  in 
distemper  by  blocks,  so  as  to  “ keep  register  ” 
more  perfectly,  and  produce  finer  specimens  of 
art  in  paper-hangings,  than  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

4.  The  same — for  the  best  application  of 
glass  in  the  construction  of  roofs. 

1 he  same — for  the  invention  and  application 
of  a cheaper  kind  of  glass  than  any  now  in  use. 

5.  A prize  of  five  guineas,  with  the  Society’s 
medal,  for  the  best  original  pattern  of  a paper- 
hanging for  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  to  be 
printed  with  not  exceeding  four  blocks.  The 
design  to  be  full  size. 

The  same — for  an  ornamental  design,  of  a 
geometrical  character,  suitable  for  a roller  win- 
dow blind. 

G.  The  Society’s  gold  medal — for  the  finest 
specimens  of  Irish  marble  suitable  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

They  also  offer  their  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  original  designs  in  architecture,  and  of  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  or  details,  and  drawings 
of  existing  buildings,  including  geometrical 
elevations. 


flfU)  1500ft. 

Old  England's  Worthies;  a Gallery  of  Por- 
traits from  authentic  sources.  Cox,  King- 
William-street,  Strand. 

Tii e twelfth  number  of  this  very  cheap  book, 
published  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  com- 
pletes the  work.  It  contains  in  the  whole  72 
portraits  of  eminent  statesmen,  lawyers, 
warriors,  men  of  science,  and  artists ; with 
twelve  illustrative  engravings  in  colour,  and 
well- written  biographies,  with  head-pieces.  It 
makes  a handsome  as  well  as  interesting 
volume,  well  deserving  of  a large  circulation. 
It  was  originally  published  by  Mr.  Knight,  but 
by  a recent  arrangement  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cox. 


Projected  Works. — There  are  advertise- 
ments in  the  current  newspapers,  for  contract- 
tenders  for  building  an  extensive  carriage 
bazaar  and  coach  manufactory  at  Southamp- 
ton ; razing  and  rebuilding  a house  at  Graves- 
end ; constructing  two  reservoirs,  part  of  an 
aqueduct  and  branches,  and  other  works  of  the 
Bristol  Water  Works;  repairing  roads  in 
Staffordshire;  and  (175  miles)  in  Hereford- 
shire ; rebuilding  and  repairing  5 bridges  in 
Haddingtonshire;  also,  for  the  whole  railway 
works,  in  separate  divisions,  of  5 and  G miles, 
of  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Junction;  .5  and 
11  miles  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c. ; 5,  G,  and 
13  miles  of  South  Wales ; 2,  7»  1>  and  4 miles 
of  Monmouth  and  Hereford  ; 20  miles  of  New- 
castle and  Berwick  (Kelso),  in  two  divisions  ; 
6 miles  of  Edinburgh  and  Bathgate,  in  two 
divisions;  19  miles  of  South  Eastern;  2nd 
and  3rd  contract  of  Rugby  and  Stamford  ; 
portion  of  Fleetwood  and  Preston  Junction, 
and  widening  Preston  and  Longridge  at  Ful- 
wood;  also,  for  widening  600  yards  of  Green- 
wich, and  enlarging  London  Station  ; building 
and  finishing  stations  at  Monkwearmouth  and 
Newcastle;  5, 700  square  yards  platform,  and 
10,000  super,  yards  roofing,  at  Leeds  Station  ; 
and  for  2,000  coal  waggons  with  wooden 
bodies,  for  Midland  Railway,  &c. 


arorrccponumcf. 

THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  “ CONVENIENCES,” — 
THE  DALSTON  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — “An  Old  Architect”  complains,  i-i 
his  letter  in  your  number  for  this  week,  of  the 
want  of  urinals  in  our  streets.  I beg  to  say, 
that  I think  the  Official  Referees  have  endea- 
voured to  remedy  this  evil  : I mean  by  the 
interpretation  they  have  lately  put  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  Act  relating  to  projections  from 
the  fronts  of  houses,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
if  their  decision  on  this  point  is  to  be  abided 
by,  whenever  one  person  building  wishes  for 
cornices  or  other  projections,  and  sets  back 
his  front  from  the  general  line  of  building  to 
obtain  them  (which  he  will  have  to  do,  sup- 
posing his  neighbours  value  the  space  more 
than  appearance),  a corner  will  be  obtained, 
which  will  be  extensively  used  for  the  pur- 
poses alluded  to. 

While  addressing  you,  allow  me  to  mention 
that,  like  your  correspondent  “ Alpha,”  I ap- 
plied for  the  particulars  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Dalston  Literary  Institution, 
but,  unlike  him,  I did  not  send  in,  as  I was 
quite  convinced  that  what  they  were  asking 
for  could  not  possibly  be  done  for  the  money 
proposed  to  be  expended. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jan.  8,  1847.  G.  R.  W. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  A.  D.,  has  di- 
rected your  attention  to  an  ambiguous  sentence, 
which  has  accidentally  crept  into  the  account 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  given  in  the  “ En- 
gineers and  Contractors’  Pocket  Book.”  As 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  that  little 
article  to  convey  correct  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  electro-telegraphy,  so  it  is  now  his  wish  to 
remove  any  misapprehension  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  an  unguarded  expression. 

The  passage  in  question  would  have  been 
more  correctly  worded,  had  it  stood  thus  : — 
“ If  he  move  half  round  the  needle , so  as  to 
present  his  back  to  it,”  &c.  In  this  case,  no 
wrong  conclusion  could  have  been  formed.  All 
that  was  intended  bv  the  introduction  of  this 
passage  was,  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  position  of  the  wire,  whether  above  or 
below  the  needle,  and  the  reversal  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  would  have  equal  influence  in 
determining  the  side  to  which  the  needle  would 
be  deflected. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

London,  Jan.  12,  1847-  E.  C.P.  B. 

TO  OPEN  CARRIAGE  GATES. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  will  inform  me,  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  opening  a 
large  carriage  gate  (made  of  wood)  from  a 
lodge,  without  coming  out  of  it.  I have 
thought  of  several  methods,  but  none  seem  to 
be  quite  the  thing  I could  wish. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Henricus. 


The  Wood  Trade. — Churchill  and  Co., 
in  their  annual  circular,  just  issued,  say  the 
trade  in  wood  for  1846,  after  much  vacillation 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  has  closed  in 
an  improved  and  healthy  state,  with  ample 
evidence  that  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  continues  on  the  high  scale  of  1846 
— which  had  far  exceeded  all  previous  years. 
They  estimate  the  comparative  annual  impor- 
tation and  consumption  as  follows  : — 

Importation  of  wood  to  the  United  Kingdom 
For  the  years. .. . 1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

In  loads 1,375,238  1,558,612  2,054,528  2,041,000 

Entered  for  home) 

consumption  in  > 1,365,025  1,543,060  2,009,721  1,958,000 
the  same  years.  J 

It  appears  that  the  colonial  wood  trade  is 
not  curtailed  by  the  abatement  of  protective 
duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  progressively  in- 
creasing. The  quantity  of  square  timber  of 
all  kinds  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Quebec 
during  1846,  is  found  to  exceed  all  former  pe- 
riods, amounting 

In  1846  to  37,404,409  cubic  feet 

„ 1845  „ 27,749.094  „ 

,,  1844  ,,  17,850,891  ,, 

Monument  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan. — 

A considerable  number  of  designs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  competition  ; from 
these  they  selected  a model  by  Mr.  Evan 
Thomas,  of  London.  It  consists  of  a sitting 
figure  of  the  baronet,  on  a tasteful  pedestal, 
the  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  agricul- 
tural emblems  in  high  relief. 


i$ti0ceUanea. 

Public  Cooking  Ovens  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes. — We  derive  the  following  de- 
scription from  a recent  Austrian  publication. 
“ Public  cooking  ovens  have  been  established 
amongst  the  Jewish  community  at  Prague  for 
years  past : this  sect  of  religionists  deserve 
the  credit  of  everywhere  maintaining  their 
own  poor.  The  construction  and  working  of 
these  ovens  is  the  following : — They  are 
common  baking  ovens,  of  round  or  ob- 
long form,  as  best  suits  the  locality.  Their 
external  wall,  however,  is  furnished  with  a 
number  of  mural  shelves  and  niches,  the  use 
of  which  shall  be  presently  explained.  They 
are  heated  and  open  to  the  public  at  a very  early 
hour,  when  (at  Prague,  at  least)  the  working 
people  go  to  their  work.  Hither,  therefore, 
they  bring  their  meals,  either  for  breakfast, 
but  most  usually  dinner  or  supper,  after  the 
work  of  day  has  been  performed.  The  cook 
receives  their  dishes,  and  places  on  them  a 
label,  whose  utility  is  particular,  and  must  bo 
briefly  explained.  The  people  bringing  their 
meals  for  preparation,  may  have  them  returned 
at  any  reasonable  hour;  some  even  wait  for 
them.  But  suppose  a person  brings  a dish 
early  in  the  morning,  which  he  does  not  want 
but  at  night,  then  the  cook  places  in  it  one  of 
the  many  tin  labels  at  hand,  on  which  all  hours 
of  day  and  night  (with  their  fourth  divisions) 
are  inscribed.  Thus,  a person  wanting  his 
meal  at  a quarter  past  nine  p.m.,  a label  to 
that  effect  is  placed  on  the  vessel.  The 
charge  is  from  one  to  four  farthings  per  dish, 
according  to  size  and  trouble  required.  If  the 
person  does  not  call  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  meals  are  kept  warm  in  the  above 
shelves.” 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeological 
Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Norwich, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Collyer  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 
—The  Reverend  R.  Hart  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  wood  carvings  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Back.  They  had  been  brought  from  Bel- 
gium some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Hart  read  seve- 
ral descriptions  of  similar  carvings  in  some  of 
the  continental  churches,  in  order  to  identify 
the  position  they  had  occupied,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  had  been  intended.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  used  as 
ornaments  to  the  pulpits.  He  could  not  as- 
sign a later  date  to  them  than  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  Four  of  the  carvings  repre- 
sented an  angel,  lion,  lamb,  and  eagle,  typical 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Others  represented 
St.  Ambrose,  with  his  symbol,  a bee  ; St. 
Jerome,  with  a lion  ; St.’  Augustine,  with  a 
burning  heart,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  with 
a triple  crown  and  a dove;  St.  Dorothy,  bear- 
ing the  flowers  of  Paradise;  the  Empress 
Helena,  with  the  true  cross  ; St.  Dominic 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars; 
and  a monk,  bearing  the  sacred  monogram, 
supposed  to  be  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  In  conclusion,  the  rev. 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  value  ot  a know- 
ledge of  symbols,  by  the  aid  of  which  anti- 
quaries were  enabled  to  ascertain  the  subjects 
of  these  ancient  carvings.  V arious  other  com- 
munications were  read. 

Railway  Works. — The  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Company  are  about  very  large  works 
at  Stratford,  comprising  almost  a new  town. 
We  learn  that  no  fewer  than  300  houses  are  to 
be  at  once  erected,  at  a cost  of  200,0007,  the 
contract  having  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
of  Stratford.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  erect 
a church  at  the  same  spot,  and  provide  other 
institutions  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Defective  Works:  Fall  of  a Bridge. 
—On  Friday  week,  a bridge  over  the  Bisliop- 
stoke  and  'Salisbury  branch  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  at  Timsbury,  Wilts,  fell  in 
with  a general  crash,  obstructing  the  way  for 
a considerable  space,  and  again  delaying  the 
frequently  announced  opening.  By  chance, 
the  workmen  were  found,  on  calling  over  the 
roll,  to  have  all  escaped. 

Our  Obelisk. — We  learn  that  in  the  course 
of  the  alterations  now  making  in  Alexandria, 
under  a French  engineer,  the  prostrate  obelisk, 
known  as  Cleopatra’s  needle,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  English  Government  some  time 
ago,  has  been  buried  in  the  sand,  so  that  no 
trace  of  it  remains. 
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To  Prevent  Iron  from  Rusting. — Zeni 
recommends,  for  this  purpose,  eighty  parts  of 
pounded  and  very  finely  sifted  brick-dust, 
which  is  to  be  mixed  with  eighty  parts  of 
litharge.  The  mixture  is  ground  upon  a slab 
with  linseed  oil  to  a thick  paste,  and  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  Before  use,  the  iron, 
even  when  it  is  new,  should  be  rubbed  quite 
clean.  M.  Zeni  asserts  that  iron,  which  had 
been  twice  painted  with  this  and  exposed  for 
sometime  daily  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  had 
remained  entirely  free  from  rust. — Chemical 
Gas . _ 

Improvement  of  the  River. — On  Satur- 
day, a notice  was  posted  at  Guildhall  announc- 
ing the  intention  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Conservancy  of  the  river,  over  the  River 
Thames  and  Medway  from  Staines  to  Yantlett 
Creek.  The  powers  sought  for  are  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  bridges,  erect  steam-boat 
and  other  piers,  to  cut  canals,  to  deepen  the 
rivers,  and  to  erect  or  form  embankments, 
docks,  harbours,  jetties,  and  quays. 

Terminus  in  Paris. — The  Council-Gen- 
eral of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  have  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  its  decision 
respecting  the  site  of  the  grand  terminus  of  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  railroad.  It  is  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  Boulevard  Contrescarpe,  near 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  will  require  the 
construction  of  a costly  viaduct  over  the  streets 
Moreau  and  Traversiere  and  the  grounds  of 
the  new  prison  of  La  Force. 

Baptistery. — A novel  feature  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  Trevethin  Church,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  A 
baptistery,  measuring  8 feet  by  3 feet  6 in., 
and  4 feet  deep,  has  been  placed  near  the  south 
door,  wherein  it  is  intended,  should  any  person 
have  conscientious  objection  to  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  by  sprinkling,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  by  immersion. 

Cast  Marble. — A discovery  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  at  Charlottenburg,  by  which 
marble  may  be  cast  in  moulds  of  any  size,  the 
marble  being  equal  in  quality  to  the  purest 
Carrara  marble.  Several  figures  have  already 
been  cast  of  the  size  of  life.  The  cast  is  stated 
to  be  one  dollar  a foot. 


TENDERS 

For  additional  Wing  to  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Grissell  .-£-11,472 

Lee 37,700 

Little 37,600 

Hicks 37,400 

Bird  37,375 

Baker  36,400 

Kelk 35,500 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  18. — Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  James’s- 
square,  8 r.M. 

Tuesday,  19th. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 f.m.  (anniversary). 

Wednesday,  20th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  8 p.m.  ; 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southamp- 
ton-street. 

Thursday,  21st.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8J 
i*,m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ M.  J."  (Brixton), — We  are  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  Langham  Hall.  A memorandum  of  the  descent  of  the 
lands  will  he  found  in  Hutchin’s  Dorset,  second  edition. 

“ IF.  C." — The  subjects  named  are  not  quite  what  we 
want. 

“ J.  B." — Could  not  recover  from  the  Insurance  Com- 

“ J.  ill.” — We  are  not  aware  that  any  drawback  is  al- 
lowed “on  materials  used  in  the  building  of  schools  con- 
nected .vith  the  Established  Church.” 

“ Stutiims  on  Leeds  and  Bradford  Line.”  — A corre- 
tp  indent  asks  for  a list  of  the  tenders  delivered  last  month, 
for  building  there. 

“ O.  It."  (Wolverhampton). — Shall  be  engraved.  We 
wish  the  exact  form  of  the  upper  (oval '!)  panels  was 
clearer. 

“ A Subscriber." — It  is  not  within  our  plan  to  furnish 
prices. 

“ H.” — The  communication  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 

Higgs  when  we  obtain  his  address. 

.“  Jt  C-''~ Tupper  Carey,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Guernsey.  Designs  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
Feb.  15. 

“ J.  J."  We  fully  admit  “ the  importance  of  having  the 
eye  instructed  by  correct  examples  of  mathematical  lines.” 
So  many  matters,  however,  press  upon  us,  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  attend  to  all. 

" G.  B."  (Hampstead;.— We  will  inquire. 

Received. — “A  Subscriber”  (Dalston),  “ G.  R.  F.”’ 
“ A.  G.”  (Soho-square),  “Rev.  E.  C.,”  “ J.  j,  >>  “\v. 
D.  L.,”  “ G.  W.,”  “ Observations  on  Steam  Ships  and  the 
use  of  Iron  in  their  construction.  By  Chriatouher  N. 
Nixon  (Effingham  Wilson). 

NOTICE. — Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  BoiLDER.mav 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or  the 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each. 


.ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R.  WIL- 
LIAMSON'S YVliolesalc  Warehouse,  No.  35,  OhisweU-strect,  lins- 
bury -square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 


3d. 


Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

10d- 


Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6}U.,  7<L,  3d.,  per  mo 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  lmd  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pro-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Keenly  and  Co.,  wholesale 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Uuion- 

Bt  Setn)’ng<Self-actiug  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars :—  „ _ „ , . _ 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  -1  ft 
£3  0a.  £8  13s.  £3. 16s.  £4.  £4.  10s. 

XT  only 's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°™Tft  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 feet  9 in.  4 ft. 

£5.  £5. 15s.  £6.  os.  £6. 10S.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLF  ASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use^ daily. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

___  Street,  Blaekfriurs,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  aud  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 


F- 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
furnishing,  or  refitting  their  mansions,  to  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 
kingdom,  which  combine  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
great  heat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  manufactured 
of  every  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic,  Grecian, 
French,  and  Elizabethan  ; also  fenders  and  fire-irons  cn  suite. 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  or  without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 
and  Cold  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  in  furnish- 
ing ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus for  warming  buildings,  conservatories,  &c.— Manufactory  and 
Show-rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridgc.  Established 
in  1815. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  beating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilus,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  &c„  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  aud  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  Im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  he 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.— BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  63, 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDEI)  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-strcct,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  au  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  iu  the  Weld.  They  may  he  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42.  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham;  Loudon  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Tliamcs- 
strect. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  lias  been 


ively  throughout  the”  Ivingdoi- 
i,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 


-~ited  extei 
the  last  two  yen; 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  cun  be  effectually  swept  by  tbe 
sweep’s  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Cora  Stores,1  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  nt  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  l’OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
10,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


I FILTERED  WATER. — As  tbe  rainy  sea- 
son produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  Dc- 
lou vi lie's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  large 
quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that-  he 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  eusily  applied  to 
cisterns  aud  water-butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
in  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  arc  from 
1 <>ur  Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  ana  large  cstablish- 
nts,  to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

"*  , Rotherhithc;  Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 


Two  tc 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rBMIE  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 

directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  Works  for  CARVING 
li\  WOOD  (of  any  kind),  STONE,  aud  MARBLE.  The  advan- 
tages over  every  other  description  of  carving  are  very  obvious  on 
comparison,  whether  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  or  saving  in 
price.  A Show-room  is  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  containing  a va- 
riety of  specimens,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect  their 
Communications  should  he  addressed,  ‘’Architectural  Carv- 
ing \\  orks,  Ewleston-place,  Pimlico,”  having  no  connection  with 
any  other  establishment. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

g ?i  £JL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a « and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
2 5 -width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  It  inch  thick. 
h*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  nt  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wiltou-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


i LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 


Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  ii 
mediate  use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &e. 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X * Dare,MAIIOGANYandTIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bormoud- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING. MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  aud  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  ami  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

JOHN  NEWSON  having-  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  out  boards,  match 
hoarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech,  in  planks  and  boards,  veneers,  tic.,  all  dry  and  fit 
for  immediate  use.  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds. — 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  solo  at  his  Timber 
Yard,  Grusvcnor-row,  Pimlico. 


DRUPE'S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

PTIO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

JL  delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  &c.tcc., 
' Wharfage,  ~ ” 


„ ....  _ — , _ — . _ enaington,  , 

will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  aud  drawdock.— N.B.  Depit 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


CILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places 
Archer,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road ; Blyth,  White 
chapel;  Cock,  484,  Oxford-street ; Dean,  46,  King  William-street  - 
Fenn,  105,  Ncwgate-street ; iloltzapffel  and  Co.,  64,  Charing: 
cross  • and  of  all  ironmongers  ana  tool  dealers  in  the  United 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANINO 

MACHINERY. 


SAYV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &o.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  .511118  have  nil  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
Canal  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

.Saw  Mills, 

Gilliugham-strcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

nniiE  commissioners  of  sewers 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
garden,  is  open  daily  between  tbe  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons  about  to  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
if  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording 


apply  for  at  the  above  office. 


STABLE  and  LUs’H,  Clerks. 


i,  within  the  district 
’ ’ ‘ .'-courses 

and  the 


COURT  OF  SEYVERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND  1’AliT  OF 
MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greck-street,  Soho-squarc. 

nPO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

Js.  buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  ( 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  bv  water-t 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the-  city  of  London  a 
parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  47th 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7,  local),  it  is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a 
uotiec  in  writing  shall  bo  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  aud  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  he  constructed  and 
made  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  he  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 
upon  application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  the  exca- 
vation of  such  ground,  information  shall  he  given  as  to  the  lowest 
depth  at  which  the  same  can  be  drained.  . , 

And  the  Cominissioneis  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current-,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
orviec  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises  have 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners;  and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  on  iu  the  order  of  their  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  on  to  support  tnc 
application  will  he  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  ni  con- 
sequence be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  oft',  and  the  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a flue.  _ „ 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and  8 Vic- 
toria, e.  811  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  hut  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served, and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  execution  of  such  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making 
of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  UERTSLET,  Clerk. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  YVOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  in  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  au  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  maimer,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  wlu-n  finished.  I lie 
dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
5-i,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road ; sold  also  at  the  office  of 
"Tin:  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London;  llod- 
giuson,  Widemursh-street,  Hereford;  R.  Button,  " Review  office,” 
Nottingham  ; Jl.  YVilis,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  m Manchester 
at  Crake’s  Marble  Works,  Garni tt-bridge.  In  bottles  ot  (>d  and  is. 
each,  and  at  IDs.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  ss.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  ouo  pound  will  moke  oncgullou  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 


THE  BUILDER 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram- 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  Is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  lire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ol  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following;  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
i channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE — which  will  carrv  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  aa  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER 

Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1840. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Amott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  givi  ng  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
bc'desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  1 have  not  yeth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  cliurc  i3  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  on|v  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O'BRIEN. 

%*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library.  

Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER. 


M' 


ONEY  to  any  amount  immediately  AD- 
IS. VANCED  in  large  or  Email  sums,  for  long  or  short 
iods,  bv  way  of  MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  ; the  interest  va^n* 
Tom  31  per  cent,  upon  Freeholds,  Copyholds,  orl°,|K  ^^Jesta, 
Property  (boing  direct  from  the  freeholder!,  upon  Life  lute  rests. 
Money  m the  Funds,  in  the  Purchase  or  ndrane'C upon AtaoluteOT 
Contingent  Kevcreions.  and  upon  the  1 ereo  8°™* ^nari^rith 

of  Responsibility  ; it  is  requested  that  rq.plieant  be  pi^pn  ' n 
full  particulars  of  the  security  proposed  to  bo tow  oi^Appl}  P|,r 
sonallv.  between  Twelve  and  Three  ; or  by  letter,  prepaia,  to  g.  r., 
C,  Salisbury -street.  Strand.  


TO  BUTLPERS,  PAINTERS  AND  OTHER^ 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  wl|^^jgjjLOo3ltIl?^!-ROAD.  fc|  ^ , 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  Ins  friends. 
Premium,  £30.  . 


CTOCK  BRICKS— of  Superior 

inquire  of  J.  COX,  on  the  pre  ■“ 


H 


"OUSES  TO  be  SOLD.  — One  Six- 


i.  roomed  and  one  Eight-roomed  House  togrtner  or  s™. 
to  very  respectable  tcnants-Apply  to  Mr.  MAUvBUtu, 

Milton  Terrace,  Viiiixliall-lindgc  Road,  i lmlico. — ■ — 

"Blf IITpT.N < i MATERIALS.— LUCK  HOSPITAL,  HARROW 

rg^O  BE  SOLD  b/xEN PER,  the  internal 

a.  fittings  of  the  old  Chapel,  consisting  of 
i Framing  Ac . large  Copper,  Water-closet  Apparatus,  mass 
K Sd  tato  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Hospital,  on  Wednesday,  20th  January,  1847.— lo  new,  applj  to 
the  Pc  ' ” 


n the  premises. 


Patent  kamptulicon  com- 

PANY,  Office,  18,  ComhilL 

STOCK  ON  SALE— 3,000  feet  super.  Kamptulite  J avement, 
milar  to  that  laid  under  the  portico  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
ormau  Gateway,  Windsor  Castle,  Admiralty  Court  Yard,  Lord 
aduoi-s  stables,  Ac  ; 3 000  yards  of  ^meJouhhSrct  pubh? 
imp,  noise,  Ac.,  similar  to  that  used  m n u "l1-' ch*,,  i feet 

hoes  banking  bouses,  railway  carriages,  butlers,  &c.,J,wy  icce 
bmking.  similar  to  that  ordered  for  her  Majesty  a ndmg-liouse 

T w o* LLF E ''b OAT S , one  capable  of  saving  100  lives  at  a time, 
lilt  of  a material  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  rocks,  shot,  or  by 
•ing  thrown  against  a ship's  side. 

Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  i Ulirc  ns  above. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

J\.  FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices Three  2 ft.  6 in. 
Openings,  S in.  piers,  35s.  each;  two  2 ft.  10  in.  Openings, 
STpew,  60s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings.  11  m.  and 
iu  piers  60s  each,  worth  £6..  and  some,  with  carved  blockings, 
from '£5  to  £7,  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  at  three  or 
six  months,  according  to  the  amount  Apply  at  34,  Chicliestcr- 
ploce.  King's-cross.  

TO  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

npo  LET  ON  LEASE  for  Ninety-eight 

JL  Years  or  to  be  Sold  at  a Low  Ground  Rent,  Two  well-built 
Carcasses,  near  Havcrstoek  Hill.  Hampstead  Rood— Inquire  of 
Messrs.  QUICK, 70,  Great  Titchfield-Street 


TO  BUILDERS,  BRICK.  STO^E^LniE,  SLATE,  OR  COAL 

rpo  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 
J.  between  Westminster  and  Vauxhnll Bridges,  directly  opposite 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  lor  any  of  the  above 
Trades,  having  excellent  water  and  laud  carriage  ways.— For  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  W.  G.  WABDLE,  Stangatc  Sawing  and  Planing 
Ntills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BLIND-MAKERS,  AND  UNDER- 
TAKERS. 

1^0  BE  LET  in  ihe  above  line,  a Good 

Business,  in  011c  of  the  first  business  neighbourhoods  of 
London,  at  a Low  Price.— For  cards  of  address,  apply  at  the  office 
of  The’  Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Coveiit-gardcn. 

HPO  BE  LET.— Brick  Earth.  One  Acre 

9 or  a larger  quantity,  on  the  South  Western  Railway,  one 
ami  a half  miles  from  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  nine  from  Lon- 
don. adjoining  the  road  lending  from  Wandsworth  to  Maldon.  For 
11  view,  apply  to  Mr.  RAY  Nil,  West  Barnes,  Merton,  Surrey;  and 
fur  further  particulars,  to  Mr.  MATTHEWS,  Linton,  near  Ross, 
Herefordshire.  


Tu  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

rrio  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Ralston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  he  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
pari-*  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  ou  the  pre- 


B 


T.  JOHN  S WOOD  PARK  !!!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENTS  PARK. 

UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 

BoU  KHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
.Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  1— For  pnr- 
tieulars  and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent  s-ullas.  Avenue-road,  ltegcnt'a-park. 


Tc 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

BE  DISPOSED  OF.— A first-rate 

. very  compact  Business,  in  the  above  line,  in  a good 
market  town,  about  two  hours'  ride  by  railway  from  London.  The 
owner  is  about  to  retire.  Twelve  to  twenty  hands  arc  constantly 
employed  in  reparations  and  buildings,  having  a good  private  con- 
nection. Stock  and  Fixtures  to  he  taken  at  valuation.  Premises 
may  b»  purchased,  or  rented  on  lease.  Stock  is  reduced  to  about 
£400,  part  of  which  may  be  left  on  approved  bills  at  long  dates  ; a 
moderate  premium  is  expected,  or  additional  rental.  For  further 
particulars,  address,  C.  1).,  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York- 
St n . L ( '.'W  ill  Garden,  London. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering : manufactured 
cynresslv  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  pnee,  at  1 >K- 
RKST'S  WHARF,  Earl-strect,  Blaekfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  lauding 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  STONE  MERCHANTS,  EUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS,— 
CAEN  STONE,  now  lying  off  the  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

MR.  MARSII  (Late  Fuller  and  Marsh), 

hn=  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 
reserve,  in  the  Barges  now  moored  off  the  Custom  House,  to  meet 
Freight  aud  other  Charges  on  THURSDAY',  January  21st,  1R-I7,  at 
Twelve  o’clock,  in  Lots,  TWENTY  BLOCKS  of  CAEN  STONE, 
varying  in  dimensions  from  10  to  70  cubic  feet— May  be  viewed  the 
day  prior  aud  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  obtained  of  Mr. 
MARSH,  Auctioneer,  Surveyor,  A.-.,  27,  Eucklersbury,  Mansion 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Wir.  RAWLINS,  Bangor  Wharf,  King  s 

• Road  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
form builders  and  others,  that  lie  continues  to  supply  grey  stone, 
aud  chalk  lime,  blue  lias  lime,  Roman  cement,  plastei  of  Paris, 
plasterers’  hair,  Thames  ballast,  sand  tiles,  cement  chimney-pots, 
Welch  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  this  being  the 
nearest  I.iinc  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London.  Yorkshire  paving 
slabs  sinks,  &c.,  Thames  ballast,  and  sand  delivered  per  Barge,  in 
the  river  or  on  any  part  of  the  Regent's  Canal. 


M 


TO  1*A  l’EKH  ANGERS,  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

R-  BRAY,  Juii.,  has  received  instructions 

r;  1,1  remove  for  Peremptory  Sale,  to  his  Rooms,  250,  High 
J-lolbum,  on  W EDNESDAY,  January  20lh,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  an 
entile  new  stock,  comprising  upwards  of  3,700  pieces  of  paper-hang- 
ings hi  excellent  workmanship  and  modern  design,  including  draw- 
m;--,  tuning,  parlor,  bed-loom,  staircase,  and  other  papers,  in  rich 
crimson  flocks,  embossed  satins,  movpetli,  Elizabethan,  scaglio la, 
and  othei  marbles.  I he  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  trade  and  private 
ed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

ESSRS.  tl.  G.  nml  K.  RUSH  LR,  having 

closed  their  Lime  YVharf  at  Montage  Close  Southwark, 

have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strcet, 
Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a coiwtaiit  supply  of  Grey - 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks  L*hps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  KOSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Liraehouse,  MiUbank-street,  YVestminstcr,  and  Kingsland  Basin, 
lvingsland  road.  ^ Qroun(j  jiime  for  Concrete. 


17 1 R E B R I C KS.— ST O U R B R I DGE  ( Ru f- 

ford’s  and  othersl  best  made  BRICKS,  nt  YVARD’S.  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bankside,  London,  to  bo  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  un- 
shipping. lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  Ac.  An  immense  stock  of 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  aud  other  expenses  have  consi- 
derably advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
and  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  without 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  the 

ri  Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  con  he  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shafts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trasses,  bal- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  & c.  Ac., 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON. 
Modellers,  Ac.,  42,  Parkcr-street,  Drury-lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  , „ _ . 

A first-rate  assortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing— 
Centre  flowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
mdchfi.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  frost  The  price  is  now  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to  avail  them- 


selves of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  anu  oxmo,  ui  luiuiiaikivvi.ii.ei., 
Westminster : and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl-street, _ Black- 


friars;  D race's  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell's  Wharf,  Paddington  ; and 
Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridgc ; at  Scel-strect,  Liverpool ; aud 
Salmon  and  Co.’s  Dublin. 


K 


EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  tor  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  aud  the  attacks  of  V ermin. 

Patentees  nnd  sole  Manufacturers,  .J.  Ji.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  aud  Secl-street,  Liverpool. 


To  Builders,  Timber  Merh&nts  Carpenters,  Pianoforte  and  Ca- 
binet Mamnacturcrs.  and  Others,  the  Trade,  Ac.— Early  Sale, 
Curtam-road,  Shoreditch.  — Mr.  JAMES  J - 


:ellent  stock  of  about  20*u00  drals"  hattensq  Umber  Jfccf'at 
1 the  Curtain-road  to  Shore- 


tlie  timber  yard,  extending  fron 


MR.  DEACON  will  SELL  (unreservedly) 

next  TUESDAY',  lfithinst,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven 
lor  1 welve,  by  order  of  Mr.  GOUGH,  the  capital  seasoned  stock. 


~ jned  stock, 

plank  nnd  battens, 
d plank,  dry 


comprising  white  and  yellow  deals,  ditto 
Mcrnel  and  1 lautzic  timber,  yellow  pine,  cut  deals  ......  U1 

wainscot  boards  and  slabs,  best  and  second  dry  pine  plank,  spruce 
deals,  a few  scaffold  poles,  fir  quartering,  Ac.  Ac.— The  stock  may  be 
viewed  until  the  sale,  and  catalogues  had  upon  the  premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  2,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS  11ml  SON. 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  8.  nnd  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion nnd  manufacture  from  every  other,  nnd  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  coinc  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 


marble)  N E . .......  . ~ . — - - 

paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  w alls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  nnd  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  l>y  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ae. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  grent  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  tire,  damp,  nnd 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  Burface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of'Pnvis  aud  Cement  Manufacturers,  18b.  DBURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause,  liars  are  trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENN 1NGS  S REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
corner  of  the  shutter,  aud  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  nave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blaekfriars- road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  YvfloD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  95,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  tlicir  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer. 
Poisons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  aud  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD 
ERS.  MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  iutroduccu  : — 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft'.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  cither  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  1 1 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glaus.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  otlier  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  ns 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  011  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  nnd  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used 'this  Cement  have  de. 
clarcd  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  pari  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.”  aud  of  MANN  and  CO., 
“DDK  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapsiile,  London  : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  otlier  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  aud  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
nnisii  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
1 aint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  lie  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

* WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the  protection 
of  CHURCHES  nnd  other  buildings  from  the  effects  of  thunder 
storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages  over  other  forms  of  con- 
ductors. References  can  be  given  where  it  has  been  applied  for 
some  time  past  to  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS,  &c.  &c.  Its  general  adoption  ill  the  Naval  and 
Mercantile  Marine  of  this  nml  other  countries  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SM 1TH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  building  to  his 
IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND  REVOLVING  IRON 
SHUTTERS.— Also,  the  Patent  Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill 
Bar,  for  French  Casements,  which  are  so  much  admired  for  their 
security,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  nnd  other  Doors. 
Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading,  Gates,  and 
Columns.— Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts,  Stall-board  Plates, 
Brass  Butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings  heated  upon  a new,  safe, 
d superior  plan.  • 


Bunn 

VOLV 


. _ -iVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
_ of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IKON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  nnd  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  oflecting  that  object  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  n 


r. C- 

secunty ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  otlier 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &e„  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  YV1NDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sasiies,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  aud  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  20,  Lombard-street,  London;  YVorks,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
1,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  YVHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg-  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  YVharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
ward quart,  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

■"  ’ Lavender-pier,  adjoining 


C^AMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 

FJ?  toots  and  others,  that  GOTHIC  YVINDOYVS,  and  every’  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  aud  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Iiox  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  YYORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Royal  polytechnic  inbtitu- 

TION.— Professor  Schonbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  nnd  Fridays.  The  principle 
of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGltAPHS explained 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  including  the  Patent  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  YVhcatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  nnd  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  nnd  Gamble.  The  various  Models 
explained.  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTATOES 
exhibited  by  the  OXY-HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE,  with 
the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautiful  series  of  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with 
EX  PERI  MENTK.  The  Pi  1 YSIOSCOPE,  new  CHROMATKOPE, 
&c.  &c.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cummiug-strect, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 70,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-tne-Ficlds,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of**  The  Builder,”  2,  Y' ork-street,  Co  vent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  J onuary  16, 1847. 
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.aDVBZlTXSEZVIEXffTS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  person,  a situation 

as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct  as  General  Foreman  to  a 
Job,  either  in  town  or  country.— Address  to  W.  B.,  29,  Morsham- 
street,  Horseferry-road,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

"^TS/ANTED,  by  a Builder  near  London, 

V V anESTIMATINO  CLERK,  who  has  had  good  experience, 
and  thoroughly  understands  taking  out  quantities,  pricing  them 
for  contracts,  <2c.,  and  able  to  make  tolerable  drawings.— Du'ect  to 
Y.  Z.,  at  the  office  of"  The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


w 


GLASS  WORKS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  tbe 


man.  illl  communications  wiilbe  confidentially  received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Queen-square,  West- 
minster, London. 


WANTED  bya  Steady, RespectableMiddle- 

V * aged  Person,  as  Foreman  to  a Builder  or  Gentleman, 
cither  in  Town  or  Country,  having  had  great  experience  in  the 
above  branches.  Terms  moderate,  as  the  greatest  object  is  Perma- 
nency.— Address  to  W.  W.,  at  No.  4,  Oxford-street, 

P.S.  Plans,  Elevations,  Ac.,  shewed  as  abilities  ; al6o  highly  re- 
spectable references  given  if  required. 


Vt 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

/"ANTED,  by  a Young;  Man  of  good 

address  and  Business  Habits,  having  been  brought  up  to 
the  Bench,  a SITUATION  as  Foreman,  or  Clerk  and  Foreman, 
having  a general  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  building  depart- 
ment Any  speculating  builder  will  find  tbe  Advertiser  worthy  of 
his  notice,  having  been  accustomed  to  speculating  builders,  as  to 
epresenting  them  also.  Economical  ways  of  labour  and  materials. 
, : - -tion  to  the  country.— Address,  post-paid  •-  m T '• 
Builder,”  York-street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  having;  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  above  branches,  wishes  for  employment  with 
a respectable  firm  at  moderate  wages.— Address  J.  R.,  Mrs.  Hall's, 
opposite  Church,  West  Ham,  Essex. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Y OUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  tbe  routine 

Uopen  to  an  engagement  ns  Assist- 


Architect’s  Office, ... 0_0 

No  objection  to  the  country ; respectable  references  will  be 
.—Address  to  M.  M.,  No.  2,  Sudely-street,  Regent's  Canal, 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  tbe  Son  of  a Builder, 

-t*-  lately  deceased,  and  who  has  been  six  years  at  the  Bench, 
wishes  to  obtain  a situation  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
improvement  in  carpentering  and  joining.  He  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  he  has  had  a good  plain  education.  His  object  is  not  so  much 
for  wages,  as  it  is  to  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.— All 
applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  GEORGE  WAMSLEY,  W' 
street,  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 


AN  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR 

having  a larger  house  than  he  occupies,  can  accommodate 
one  or  two  respectable  sons  of  country  builders,  or  neglected  pupils, 
who  may  wish  to  improve  their  time  for  a lew  months  and  be  in- 
structed’in  drawing  and  estimating  according  to  London  practice, 
under  his  personal  superintendence.  Terms  at  per  month.— Ad- 
dress, M.  T„  Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford 
Square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER  is  open  to  an  engage- 
ment as  Clerk,  or  General  Superintendent  of  Works,  having 
terminated  liis  late  engagement.  Highly  respectable  reference 
to  ability  and  character.— Address,  A,  B.,  147,  High  Holborn. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY, 

20,  Great  Marlborough-strcot—  On  Wednesday  next,  Mr. 
E.  Cooper  will  read  the  second  portion  of  a paper  " On  Stained  Gloss 
Windows,  chronologically  considered,”  containing  notices  of  sueh 
os  have  been  executed  from  the  10th  century  to  the  present  date. 
Visitors  admitted  on  application  to 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  See. 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


1 ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

-J  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse, 0,  Albion-placc,  Surrey 
side  of  Blnckfriars-bridge.— J.  M.  BLAsHFlELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tile3  have  lately  beeu  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-road, 
Wnterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Eucaustio  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


CAEN  STONE  DEPOT.-NORWAY  SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,  GREENWICH. 

W TUCK  WELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

• informs  Architects,  Sculptors,  Masons,  and  others,  that 
he  has  a largo  stock  of  superior  DRY  SEASONED  CAEN  STONE 
on  his  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  his  quarries  at 
Allemagne,  whioh.for  present  uses,  is  superior  to  any  now  imported. 
Orders  received  by  Mr.  T UCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf,  anil  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  R.  A.  W1THALL,  Surveyor,  8".  Chcapside,  where  any 
information  and  samples  may  be  obtained.— CAEN  STONE  shipped 
direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LITARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg-  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcioonge.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Coen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Laveuder-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


— ......  — , 0, , managing 

the  said  town,  are  about  to  appoint  a person  properly  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a Surveyor  and  Engineer,  in  the  carrying  out 
the  public  works  authorised  aud  required  by  the  6tiid  Act,  at  a 
salary  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum. — All  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  may  obtain  every  particular,  with 
a statemont  of  the  defined  duties,  by  application  at  my  office,  at 
which  place  testimonials  must  be  left  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
6th  day  of  February  next— By  order  of  tho  Commissioners, 

LEWIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 
Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  12th  January,  1847. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  high  pressure  steam  en- 
gine, INVESTIGATED  by  Dr.  ALBAN.  Translated  from 
tho  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo.,  with  Engrav- 

i : — * — — "a  ltd. 

1,  59,  High  Holborn. 


B -J  tabling  nearly  11.009  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  now  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  tho  office 
of  the  “Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,"  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall ; We&le.  High  Holborn  : Stmpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patcmoster-row ; aud  at  the  office  of  “ Tho  Builder,"  2,  York-stroet, 
Covent-gardeu. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BUILDER'S  FRIEND,  Price 

ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  York-street,  Corent-garden  : 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford. 

“ Herapath'a  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Fr.iF.s-D.— We  have  received  a oopy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  tho  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

" Sunday  Times.”  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

The  Builder’s  Fbiend.  By  Henry  Fitzgerald.— (Mead  and 
Powell). 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  lino  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

NICHOLSON'S  PRINCIPLES  of  ar- 
chitecture, including  the  Geometrical  Rules  for 
Shadows,  the  five  oniere,  &o.  218  Plates.  3 vols.  8vo.,  fifth  edition. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAVE 
WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  theoheapest  possible  rate, 
nnd  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  havo  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASON'S  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  tiie  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  blook,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chiinnev-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful  variety,  may  bo  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  nnd  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  beet  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  ; one  iu  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  aud  buildings, 
&c.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,”  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads ; pinnacles,  finials,  chimney-tops  of 


beautiful  Plates,  2 vols.  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  £l 
’840. 

BROWN'S  PRINCIPLES  of  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE, 
containing  universal  Rules  for  delineating  Architectural  Designs 
on  various  surfaces.  Two  parts,  complete  in  one  volume,  illus- 
trated with  50  Plates,  4to.  has.,  second  edition,  21s.  1835. 

BILLING'S  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  31  Plates,  4to.,  hf.  bd.  mo- 
ocoo,  28s.  (pub.  at  £2.  2s.)  1838. 

BROOKE'S  COTTAGE  aud  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  Ill 
Plates  4 to.  hf.  bd.  in  russiR,  true  copy,  28s. 

PRACTICAL  CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET 
MAKING.  90  Plates,  4to.  h£  bd.  gilt,  20s.  1837. 

COTTINGHAM'S  PLANS,  EI.EVATIONS,  SECTIONS,  and 
DETAILS  of  HENRY  the  SEVENTH’S  CHAPEL,  27  largo  and 
beautiful  Plates, imperial  folio,  18s.  (pub.  at  £3.  3s.) 

The  above,  warranted  perfect  and  in  good  condition,  to  be  had  at 
E.  and  J.  HOWARD'S,  114,  Holborn-hiU,  removed  from  33,  Gray's- 

CONTRACTS 


y information  obtained,  on  application  — 

Proprietors,  E.  P."  WILLCOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
is  directed  to  the  Patent  Architectural  Works  for  CARVING 
IN  WOOD  (of  any  kind),  STONE,  and  MARBLE.  The  advan- 
tages over  every  other  description  of  carving  are  very  obvious  on 
. — ---- *--•* — **-  - -u  '"•saving  in 


comparison,  whether  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  . ... 
price.  A Show-room  is  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  containing  a 
rietv  of  specimens,  aud  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect  their 
merits.  Communications  should  be  addressed.  “Architectural  Cnrv- 


ce,  Pimlico,''  having  no  connection  with  excepted"),  from 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD  — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  Rnd  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture.  . 

Specimens  may  he  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Offices,  441,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Raneldgh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 


for  the 

Execution  of  any,  or  all  of  the  Works  required  in  the  re- 
building of  Incc  Hall,  'near  Chester,  can  see  tho  Plans  and  Speci- 
fication at  the  Hall,  where  they  Svill  lie  for  inspection  from  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  of  January,  to  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  February,  in- 
clusive.—Tho  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Messrs.  SHARPE  aud  PA- 
LEY,  Architects,  Lancaster,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  Feb.  17th. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ~ 

"WIE  Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

Club  are  desirous  of  receiving  designs  for  the  Erection  of  a 

Club  House.  A Premium  of  £200.  will  be  given  for  the  moat  ap- 
proved  design,  and  £100.  for  the  second.  Full  particulars  may  ba 
obtained,  on  application  to  tho  Secretary,  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  13,  St.  James's  square,  between  the  hours  of  TEN 
TWELVE  o'clock.— By  order  of  the  Committee. 

13,  St.  Jaraes's-square, 

20th  January,  1847. 


HACKNEY  UNION.— CONTRACT  FOR  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AT  THE  HACKNEY  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  this  Union 

are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  NEW 
BUILDINGS  at  the  Hackney  Union  Workhouse,  in  Lower  Ho- 
uiertou,  the  plans  and  specifications  of  which  may  bo  seen  at  tho 
offices  of  the  Architect,  situate  at  No.  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  London,  from  .Monday,  the  18th  of  January  instant,  till 
Monday,  the  1st  of  February  following,  both  days  inclusive  (Sunday 
excepted),  from  10  in  the  morning  to  3 in  the  afternoon  of  each  day. 


_ ..v».  i of  the 

. . . that  the  contractor  shall  not 

underlet  his  contract,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  of  the  works  ** 
prised  therein.  Scaled  tenders  to  be  seut  in  to  the  Clerk  o . 
before  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  February.  1847,  endorsed  ••Tender 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

o ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

f«5  mcnt  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  nil  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
« 3 width  and  thickness,  from  Unehtoij  inch  thick. 

**  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAJMCS^SOAN TLINGS,  SASH 

"^Anrilv  at  tV  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wil ton-road.  Pimlico 
laieP8.'Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BAN KSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge- Wharf,  Upper Ground-street.  Blackfriars,  and J^^nera^mi 
Shin-yard,  Mlllta^-rtrect,  Watounsl Antch 
“Ined  to  a p^llel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate  use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-preparcd  mouldings, 
T7Rct“ thfattention  of  builders  and  consumer^  con- 
fidentlv  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

• Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermond- 
sey  New  Koad.  near  the  Bricklayers  Arms.  SEASON  ED  I LOO^ 
!jJg  MATCH-BOARDING  FlT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  miiogany.  Cedar.  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  piipnied 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  NEWSON  having  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  ns  heretofore,  is  enabled  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  plonks,  deals,  battens,  cut  boards,  match 
boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  and  beech,  in  pinnies  aud  boards,  veneers,  Ac.,  all  dry  and  nt 
for  immediate  use.  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds.— 
Also  giuglc  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  his  Timber 
Y'ard,  Gro6venor-row,  Pimlico. 


DKUCE’S.  No.  3 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham.  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  fooilities  of  Wharfage.  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdook.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

VI  MB  EE  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

_•  and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 


water-carriage,  being  connected  witn  the  Thames  hy  the  urosvenor 
Canal  Goons  fetched  fropi  the  docks  and  oartod  honie  free  of 

C arge"  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM. 

Saw  Mills, 

Gilliuzham-stroet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assn 
ranees  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  n trial 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  matt 
rial  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and  tongue- 
ing  a board  (although  curvedl,  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hoUows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  witn  any  trade  but 
that  of  saiving  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  tbeir  support. 


w 


ILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 


silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  tho  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  n Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  nivay  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks.  Ac., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent " in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  scat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  Bud  fix  the  “ Silent"  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “Silent" 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26.  Gower-placc, 
university  College,  London,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  3 in  the 


"OAVING,  2s.  Sd.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

~ Basements.  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
ware  Houses,,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
guaranteed. — Apply  to  -TOIIN  PIL- 
BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
I?,  -WHARF- ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


TCMLTERED  MATER. — A9  the  rainy  sea- 
JL  son  produces  Us  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 
fourule  s system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  large 
quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  he 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  easily  applied  to 
cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  care  or  atten- 
tion from  servants,  and  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
lwo  to  Four  Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  • for 
brewers,  distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 
ments. to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly 
40,  Love-land  Platform,  Rotherhithe ; Office,  33,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-street.  - 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving:  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-strect, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  : 


Best  Town  Glue  4( 


]s.‘  is.  64  2s.  per  1,000. 

s.  6d.  per  ewt. 

:wt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Lit 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6iL  7s.  64  10a  12s.  per  gross. 

EUiptio  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers.  6J4,  7d„  84,  per  inch. 
Self-noting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  aud  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  64  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 

St”troi^°Self^ting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars:—  . 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft 

£3. 6s.  £3  13b.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°Ven’cft.  3ft3in.  3ft.6ia  8fect9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.  15s.  £6.  5s.  £6.  10a  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  34d.,  aud  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON -WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. ’ Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  I’umace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-burs, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash  pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac..  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pricca — CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


ORNAMENTAL  STOVES. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  Company  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
furnishing,  or  refitting  their  mansions,  to  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  Stock  of  DRAWING-ROOM  and  other  STOVES  in  the 
kingdom,  which  combine  many  recent  improvements,  producing 
great  heat  with  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  are  manufacturer 


„ . . without  steam  apparatus.  Hot 

'old  Baths  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  requisite  iu  furnish- 


aproved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with 
(d  Cold  Baths  of  all  description: . 

ig  ironmongery  at  wholesale  prices.  Improved"  Hot-water  Appa- 


ratus for  wanning  buildings,  conservatories,  Ac.— Manufactory  and 
Show-rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridgc.  Established 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

AND  COHE  TOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot vet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 

A large  quantity  have  been  mnde  in  various  parts 
of  tho  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 


VENTILATING 


SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 


.... . bac  up  j,  i 

article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  tho 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
fast  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking, 
ham  Palace;  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 
succesa 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
puspose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ornamental  appearance. 

Tho  public  may  bo  supplied  with  tho 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole  manu- 
factory, 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

and  the  Honourable  Enst-India  Company.  . 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  tlie  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  fr  ee  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  nt  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  bo  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Pieoe. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 

GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  tho  most  durable  ware,  and 
: recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap* 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  nt  4s.  64,  and  the  Trap 
at  3a 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN-WATER 

PIPING  for  houses. 


Konal  HttittS  patent. 

pi  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  a°d 

J-  ° only  Patentee  ^ATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by  _ ! 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  _ Honodrabl*  Bo Aim  oF  Ordnance  ^ 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty  s Estate,  Isle  of  Wigiit. 

Honourable  East-India  Company  Roval  Botanical  Gardens,  Regents  Park. 

And  by  the  most,  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England.  Scotland  and  Ireland  - at  whose : ^t  national  shows 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  nud  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  tho 
Koval  Agricultural  Society's  House,  iu  Hanover-square.  . ...  , > . , , . , 

- It,  advantages  arc  WM.  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  an,™  to  ram,  .now  and  fto*  and  a nonconductor  of  heat 
and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  nnv  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onl\  ONE  PENNY  1 Ell  SQUARE  I OUT.  Samples, 
with  full  direct  ions  as  to  its  uses  and  tile  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  se^n  yenre  expenenoe.  from 


. , r- country.  A Dry-hair 

Frit!' for  oo^ring"Boilers,'&c.;  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  arc  respect- 
fniivAninincH  tn  scntl  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY.  OS  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  aud  in 
feng^h^  l^f^  ^iited0^ thefafroofe8  They  are  Ukewise  CAUTION  ED  AGAINST  51 1 S It  EP ItES E NJ T A TION , as  the  on l v w on kh  i n Grea t 
Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB  S-BUILD1N  GS,  BUNHILL-ROW, 

L°^Rooft  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  tho  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts i,  the passages . and  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  tlie  New  Houses  of  Parliament-A  Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade.  

THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BA  KER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 

Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at,  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stook  of  Furnish- 
ing Ironmongery,  Tinned 
Copper.  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels.  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers.  Japanned  Ware.  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  aud 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  arti  cle  sui  table 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent Thermio  Stove 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also, 
CUNDVS 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  5?.  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LOND 
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Wo.  CCVIX. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1847. 

STATEMENT  having  been 
circulated  to  the  effect,  that 
an  accident  had  occurred 
to  the  walls  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  that 
another  architect  had  been 
called  in,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
and  remedy  it, — a confirmation  or  denial  of  the 
assertion  was  asked  for  from  us  by  correspon- 
dents, and  we  were  led  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  and  look  through  the  building. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  we  can  confidently 
pronounce  the  report  a fabrication  without  the 
least  foundation  : no  accident  of  any  sort  has 
occurred,  and  no  fresh  architect  has  been  called 
in  or  hinted  at. 

In  making  the  examination,  a fact  became 
known  to  us  which  requires  to  be  stated, 
having  especial  interest  at  this  moment,  when 
the  propriety  of  preventing  the  use  of  wood- 
bond  in  brickwork  is  a matter  of  question. 
The  whole  of  the  wood-bond  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  had  decayed  entirely, 
and  being  of  considerable  size,  9 in.  by  6 in., 
and  even  larger,  had  left  the  building  in  an 
evidently  insecure  state,  only  made  known  by 
the  stripping  consequent  on  the  present  re- 
construction of  the  interior.  In  one  wall,  five 
bricks  thick,  it  appears  that  bond  on  either 
side  of  it  occupied  a thickness  equal  to  three 
bricks,  and  was  quite  rotten ! The  whole  of 
the  timber  in  this  position  has  now  been  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  with  brickwork 
in  cement  to  an  extent  of  800  feet,  running 
measure,  so  that  the  building  is  now  consider- 
ably stronger  in  this  respect  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

The  cause  of  this  entire  decay  within 
a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  deserves 
investigation.  Although  perhaps,  no  other 
reason  need  be  looked  for  than  the  effect  of 
the  wet  mortar  and  damp  brickwork  in  which 
the  timber  was  set.  The  building  was  of 
course  hurriedly  carried  up,  and  thebond(whieh 
was  in  the  face  of  the  wall)  cased  in  at  once 
by  framing  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  moisture 
could  not  evaporate.  When  timber  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a wall,  and  so  encased  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  totallyexcluded,  decayseldom  takes 
place ; nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  if,  when  placed 
in  the  inner  face  of  a wall,  it  is  first  allowed 
thoroughly  to  dry,  and  then  covered  by  the 
plasterer  : provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  sound 
timber  of  a durable  sort,  and  that  the  insidious 
access  of  moisture  be  prevented. 

1 hat  it  is  desirable  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  avoid  the  use  of  wood  bond  cannot  be 
doubted.  Apart  from  its  shrinking,  when 
not  properly  seasoned  (and  so  leaving  aper- 
tures and  weaknesses  in  the  walls),  and  the 
probability  of  decay  in  many  situations,  its  use 
has  often  entailed  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
structures  destroyed  by  fire,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  kept  up.  By  the  substitution 
of  hoop  iron  bond,  as  the  majority  of  our 
readers  know,  the  evils  in  question  may  be 
avoided,  and  better  work  obtained,  provided 
that  the  bond  be  properly  fixed  with  occa- 
sional courses  of  brickwork  in  cement.  The 
hoop  iron  (if  pitched  and  sanded  so  much 
the  better)  should  be  strained  tightly,  the 
whole  length  of  each  wall  in  one  piece  if 


possible,  and  secured  at  the  end  by  turning  it 
up  at  right  angles,  and  lapping  it  over  the  upper 
courses ; connection  at  the  angles  ought  not 
to  be  forgetten. 

Bond  timbers  are  valuable  in  new  work  by 
distributing  the  various  weights,  and  prevent- 
ing irregular  settlements.  The  front  and  back 
walls  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  slight  piers,  indifferently 
executed  in  too  many  cases,  are  more  likely 
to  remain  sound  and  unshaken  when  bond 
timbers  pass  through  piers  and  openings  (after- 
wards to  be  cut  out),  and  so  hold  the  whole  to- 
gether, until  the  work  gets  its  bearing  and 
consolidates. 

An  equivalent  for  this  is  not  provided  by 
the  hoop  iron  alone  ; a cement  bond  is  neces- 
sary ; but  unluckily  the  additional  cost  of  this, 
small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  use 
of  it,  and  so  in  many  cases  where  wood  bond 
is  prohibited,  the  stability  of  the  structure  is 
made  to  suffer.* 

A correspondent  wished  to  be  informed  last 
week  if  we  considered  he  might  use  bond- 
timber  in  9-inch  external  walls;  and  he 
said  further,  that  the  district  surveyor  had 
told  him  he  might  not  do  so. 

The  second  part  of  schedule  D,  which  treats 
of  external  walls,  says  : — “ With  regard  to 
other  substances  than  the  component  materials 
of  external  walls, — there  may  be  such  roood 
and  iron  as  may  be  necessary;”  and  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  plate,  lintel,  and  bond, 
by  providing  that  they  “must  be  fixed  at  a 
distance  from  the  external  face  of  the  wall  of 
four  inches  at  the  least.”  At  the  end  of  the 
clause,  however,  it  says,  — “ But  no  timber 
must  be  laid  into  any  external  wall  in  such 
manner,  or  of  such  length,  as  to  render  the 
part  of  the  wall  above  it  wholly  or  in  great 
part  dependent  upon  the  wood  for  support,  or 
60  that  any  such  wood  might  not  be  withdrawn 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  superin- 
cumbent structure,  except  in  the  case  of  breast- 
summers.” 

The  district  surveyors  do  not  consider  this 
provision  binds  them  to  prevent  the  use  of 
wall  -plates,  even  in  a 9-inch  wall,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so ; but  they  feel 
themselves  not  merely  authorized,  but  bound 
by  the  spirit,  as  well  as  letter,  of  the  clause,  in 
the  case  of  bond,  when  other  expedients  may 
conveniently  be  resorted  to,  to  object  to  the 
use  of  timber  in  such  a situation. 

As  to  a 14-inch  external  wall,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  to  prevent  the  use  of  timber  bond 
formerly ; nevertheless,  we  strongly  advise  all 
builders  to  avoid  it,  and  adopt,  as  indeed  is  now 
almost  universally  the  case,  hoop-iron  bond 
and  Roman  cement. t 


* .In.11}?  majority  of  speculative  buildings  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  we  fear  no  bond  of  any  kind  is 
now  used. 

T The  following  extract  from  General  Pasley’s  work  on 

Limes  and  Calcareous  Cements”  will  serve  to  shew  the 
strength  of  hoop-iron  in  opposition  to  a tensile  force  : 

, * , extraordinary  resistance  communicated  to  brick 

beams  by  longitudinal  hoop-iron  bond,  the  value  of  which 
has  exceeded  our  expectations,  induced  us  to  try  a few  ex 
penmente  on  the  actual  strength  of  the  hoop-iron  alone,  in 
opposition  to  a force  tending  to  tear  it  to  pieces  in  the  direc- 
ticm  of  its  length,  and  acting  from  one  end,  the  other  being 

First,  with  1 {-inch  hoop-iron.-  Its  thickness  being  what 
is  described  as  No.  15  wire  gage,  or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
nearly,  and  its  weight  per  foot  being  2,520  grains,  or  3'61bs. 
Having  fixed  a piece  of  this  hoop-iron  in  a vertical  position, 
and  suspended  weights  to  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  we 
gradually  increased,  it  broke  down  under  a total  weight  of 
0,103  lbs.,  after  the  iron  had  elongated  thirteen  sixteenth 
parts  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  about  18  inches. 

Secondly,  l-inch  hoop-iron.— We  next  broke  down  a piece 
ofhoop-iron  1 inch  wide,  ofNo.  18  wire  gage,  weighing  1,220 
grains  to  the  loot,  by  a total  weight  of  2,g6l  lbs.,  which  pro- 
duced a previous  elongation  of  half  an  inch. 

Third!,,,  »-inch  Zioop-iVon. -Finally,  we  broke  down  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  of  No.  20 
wire  gage,  and  weighing  640  grains  to  the  foot,  by  a total 
weight  of  1,842  lbs.,  which  produced  a previous  elongation 
of  one  three-eights  of  an  inch. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  statements  of  the  strength  of  iron  of  this  description  in 
the  works  of  Professor  Barlow  and  Tredgold ; and  as  the 


After  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  inquire  at  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  office  if  the  referees  had  expressed 
any  opinion  on  this  subject,  although  we  knew 
that  they  had  not  published  any  award  convey- 
ing it.  We  found  that  they  bad  done  so  as 
far  back  as  May  last,  iu  the  shape  of  an  award 
on  a joint  requisition  from  Mr.  C.  Oldfield  and 
the  district  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  which 
the  former  gentleman  had  afterwards  refused 
to  take  up.  The  matter  being  one  of  some 
importance,  and  the  referees  having  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  question  from  that  which 
we  have  expressed  above,  we  are  glad  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  decision  before  the 
public. 

The  requisition  required  “ the  determination 
of  the  official  referees  as  to  the  legality  of  in- 
serting continuous  wooden  plates  and  bond 
along  and  in  external  walls,  to  carry  the  joists 
and  timbers  of  the  building;  and  whether 
such  plates  should  be  limited  in  size  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  for  instance,  4 
inches  by  3 in  a 9-inch  wall,  9 inches  by  4 in  a 
14  or  18-inch  wall,  or  4 inches  by  4. 

The  said  referees  determined  “first  as  to 
walls  9 inches  thick,  that  inasmuch  as  continu- 
ous wooden  plates  4 inches  by  3 inches  laid 
into  such  walls,  would  render  such  walls  de- 
pendent on  the  said  woodwork  for  support, 
and  that  such  woodwork  might  not  be  with- 
drawn without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
superstructure,  such  construction  would  not  be 
conformable  to  the  rules  as  to  the  construction 
and  materials  of  external  walls  in  part  2,  of 
schedule  D,  of  the  first-mentioned  Act. 

And  secondly,  as  to  walls  14  inches  or 
18  inches  thick,  inasmuch  as  continuous 
wooden  plates  9 inches  by  4 inches,  or  4 inches 
by  4 inches,  laid  into  the  face  of  such  walls, 
would  render  the  said  walls  in  great  part  de- 
pendent on  such  wood  for  support,  and  so 
that  such  wood  might  not  be  withdrawn  with- 
out endangering  the  safety  of  the  superincum- 
bent structure,  such  construction  must  be 
deemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  said 
Act.” 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY 
OF  SYRACUSE. 

Tii  e ancient  Syracuse  occupied  the  first  rank 
of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  or  Magna  Gracia,  in 
point  both  of  extent  and  political  import- 
ance ; and  there  are  few  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  even  in  Greece  herself,  which  are  more 
interesting  to  the  scholar  or  the  antiquary. 

I visited  the  ruins  and  the  modern  city  in 
company  with  some  fellow-students  in  the 
summer  of  1822.  The  classical  interest  of  the 
spot,  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  climate  (noted  by  Cicero  for 
its  sunshine  in  every  day  of  the  year)  were 
such,  that  not  even  a week’s  painful  imprison- 
ment in  the  quarantine,  on  a subsequent  occa- 
sion, could  diminish  my  feelings  of  admiration 
for  this  renowned  spot. 

The  present  paper  being  principally  devoted 
to  the  architectural  description  of  the  ancient 
city,  I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting 
with  a long  account  of  its  history;  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  the 
tradition  of  its  having  received  its  inhabitants 
in  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  from  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia;  that  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Siculi,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  replaced 
by  a colony  from  Corinth,  led  by  Archias,  one 
of  the  Heraclidee,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eleventh  Olympiad,  or  about  732  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  city  was  named  by 
them  Ortygia,  or  the  island  of  quails  (the  same 
name  was  originally  given  to  the  island  of 
Delos). 


strength  of  iron  hag  been  fully  investigated,  and  accurately 
stated,  by  these  and  other  authors  of  reputation,  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  this  subject  any  farther.” 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  straps  of  1$. inch  hoop -iron 
would  be  strong  enough  for  connecting  the  rafters  and  tie- 
beams  of  roofs  of  moderate  span,  instead  of  ordering  wrought- 
lron  straps  for  the  purpose. 
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We  have  the  united  testimony  of  ancient 
historians  and  poets  to  the  effect,  that  the  city 
rapidly  increased  until  it  arrived  at  so  great  an 
extent,  and  to  such  a degree  of  splendour,  tna 
Thucydides  (long  before  it  reached  its  summit 
of  prosperity  under  Dionysius)  acknowledged 
it  to  be  equal  in  size  to  Athens  ; and  Cicero 
mentions  it,  in  one  of  his  orations,  as  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  city  in  Greece. 

The  city  was  under  different  governments 
until  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus, 
446  b.c.  ; and  sixty-one  years  afterwards  it  was 
usurped  by  the  Hionysii,  who  were  expelled 
by  Tim  ole  on  343  b.c.'  The  celebrated  part  it 
took  in  the  wars  with  Carthage,  its  memorable 
conflicts  with  the  Athenians,  and  its  sad  and 
mighty  fall,  after  enduring  a three  years’  siege 
by  the  Roman  conqueror,  Marcellus,  are  events 
so  well  known  to  every  scholar,  as  to  require 
no  further  allusion  to  on  my  part  at  this 
meeting. 

In  after  years,  the  Saracens  completed  the 
ruin  the  Romans  commenced  ; and  a.d.  8-7 
Syracuse  resigned  to  her  rival,  Palermo,  the 
proud  title  of  Capital  of  Sicily.  From  that 
time  the  city  has  dwindled  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Her  population  at  the  present 
time  does  not  exceed  12,000;  and  that  com- 
merce which  once  filled  its  glorious  harbours 
with  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage,  is  now  confined  to  a few  speronaras 
engaged  in  a miserable  coasting  trade. 

Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
originally  from  the  neighbouring  Marsh  Syraco 
(now  called  II  Pantano ),  and  situate  on  the 
right  bank  of  theAnapus;  it  was  afterwards 
called  Tetrupolis,  a city  formed  of  four  distinct 
quarters,  and  these  were  named  Ortygia, 
Acradina,  Aycha,  and  Ncapolis. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls  was  80  stadia;,  or  22£  miles,  in- 
cluding the  suburb  of  Epipolie,  which  was  to 
the  westward  of  Neapolis,  and  commanded  the 
whole  city.  At  the  extremity  of  Epipola*  was 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  called  Euryale, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  and  other  historians. 

The  great  port  of  Syracuse — one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Mediterranean — is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference.  As  you  enter  from  the  ocean,  to 
the  left  hand  is  the  rock  Plemmyrium,  distant 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  Ortygia  about  halt 
a mile.  It  was  across  this  entrance  to  the  port 
that  the  Syracusans,  by  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
threw  a strong  chain,  and  thus  blockaded  the 
Athenian  fleet. 

In  modern  times,  the  great  port  of  Syracuse 
has  its  name  connected  with  a glorious  event ; 
for  it  was  here  that  Nelson  revictualled  his 
fleet  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
lesser  port  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
Ortygia;  it  was  called  Portus  Marmoreus, 
according  to  some  authorities,  from  the  bottom 
having  originally  been  paved  with  marble  ; but 
perhaps  with  more  probability  from  the  costly 
buildings  which  lined  its  shores. 

I will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  commencing  with  the 
mo9t  ancient  one.  Ortygia  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  most  important  part,  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  both  the 
ports.  The  tyrants  established  their  residences 
in  this  division,  and  added,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  fortifications.  The  Romans  also,  when 
masters  of  Syracuse,  regarded  the  situation  of 
Ortygia  in  the  same  important  light,  and  pro- 
hibited any  native  citizen  from  residing  in 
that  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  the  most  sacred 
and  important  building  in  Ortygia:  it  now 
forms  the  cathedral,  or  duomo,  to  the  modern 
city,  to  which  purpose  it  was  converted  during 
the  12th  century,  when  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom 
was  obliged  to  resign  her  shrine  to  “ Our  Lady 
of  the  Columns;”  for  such  was  the  change  in 
the  dedication  of  this  edifice. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order, peripteral 
and  hexastyle,  with  fourteen  columns  on  the 
sides.  The  lower  diameter  is  about  9ix  feet 
seven  inches,  and  the  height  twenty-eight  feet 
ten  inches.  The  character  of  the  order  resem- 
bles the  Agrigentine  examples.f  Twenty-one 
columns  of  the  Peristyles,  with  portions  of  the 
entablature,  are  still  standing;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  built  up  in  the  outer  walls  of 
the  duomo.  The  two  columns  of  the  Posticum 


* Urbem  Syracusas  maximam  esse  GraecMum  urbium 
pulcherrimamque  omnium  stepe  audistis. — Cic.,  Orat.  2, 
Ver.  lib.  iv. 

t I have  shewn  the  capitals  half  the  real  size.  The 
cap  m *•  ' ’ ' 
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also  remain.  The  columns,  unfortunately, 
have  been  disfigured  with  modern  plaster  and 
additional  mouldings  ; and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these,  by  some  oversight,  have 
found  their  way  into  an  important  work  on 
Magna  Grcecia,  and  are  there  shewn  as  part  of 
the  ancient  work.  It  was  only  after  much 
entreaty  and  persuasion,  and  offering  ample 
security,  in  case  of  injury,  that  the  church  au- 
thorities (who,  unfortunately,  in  Sicily,  are  hot 
so  devoted  to  archeological  pursuits  as  the 
clergy  in  this  country)  gave  us  permission  to 
raise  a scaffold,  and  clear  away  these  unseemely 
encumbrances. 

Cicero  has  given  us  an  excellent  description 
of  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  this  temple, 
which,  spared  by  the  piety  of  Marcellus,  was 
stripped  of  every  thing  but  the  roof  and  walls 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  “ Its  doors,  says 
the  Roman  orator,  “were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal eulogy,  exhibiting  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, curiously  wrought  in  ivory,  the  angles 
of  each  separate  panel  being  adorned  with 
golden  bosses  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
while  a Medusa’s  head,  formed  of  the  same 
rich  material,  shone  above  the  portal,  sur- 
rounded with  its  bristling  snakes.”  We  learn 
also  from  Athenfeus,  that  upon  the  exterior 
summit  of  the  roof  was  elevated  an  enormous 
shield,  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  visible  to 
a great  distance  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar 
rays.  A custom  prevailed  among  the  Syra- 
cusan sailors,  to  secure  a safe  return  from  their 
voyage,  of  carrying  from  an  altar  near  the 
Temple  of  Juno  some  ashes  in  a chalice, 
which,  with  flowers,  honey,  frankincense,  and 
other  aromatics,  they  cast  into  the  sea  as  soon 
as  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  this  shield. 
The  interior  of  the  walls  of  this  temple  were 
covered  with  paintings,  amongst  which  was  an 
equestrian  combat  of  King  Agathocles,  one  ot 
the  most  esteemed  works  of  Syracusan  art : 
this,  with  twenty-seven  other  admirable  pic- 
tures, did  the  unscrupulous  Verres  carry  away. 
According  to  tradition,  Archimedes  drew  an 
equinoctial  line  in  this  temple,  and  Mirabella 
says  that  in  1582  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  Pope  Gregory  for  the  correction  of  the  ca- 
lendar came  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it.  This  building  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  I strongly  suspect 
the  hand  of  man  has  been  the  great  destroyer  : 
the  modern  facade  of  the  Borromini  school 
forms  a strange  mixture  with  the  rigid  Doric 
of  the  ancient  peristyle. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  two  Doric  columns 
with  a small  portion  of  entablature  alone  re- 
main. To  judge  of  the  effect  of  them  is  no  very 
easy  matter,  for  the  columns  are  unfortunately 
encased  by  the  walls  of  a modern  dwelling, 
and  the  capitals  are  absolutely  inclosed  in  a 
wretched  closet.  Notwithstanding  this  sad 
modern  degradation  of  the  great  Diana’s  fane, 
these  scanty  remains  possess  considerable  de- 
gree of  interest,  as  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient temple  of  Ortygia;  and  it  is  a curious 
circumstance,  that  the  style  of  the  columns, 
with  the  bold  swelling  capital,  strongly  resem- 
bles the  order  at  Corinth,  the  mother  city.  The 
Selinus  and  Psestum  examples  have  also  a 
great  resemblance  to  it.  The  intercolumniation 
must  have  been  very  small,  there  being  only 
1 foot  64  inches  between  the  abaci  of  the  two 
capitals.  I am  happy  to  state,  that  since  my 
visit  to  Syracuse,  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco  (a 
nobleman  so  well  known  to  us  all  for  his  suc- 
cessful architectural  researches  in  his  native 
country,  and  for  bis  contributions  to  the  library 
of  the  Institute),  has  discovered  the  lower  por- 
tions of  these  columns.  Near  this  temple 
stood  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Daphne,  so 
named  from  a laurel  grove  sacred  to  DianaJ: 
the  spot  is  now  called  Bagnara,  and  many  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  near  it. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  next 
claims  our  attention.  This  classic  spot,  sacred 
to  the  nymph  to  whom  divine  honours  were 
offered,  and  upon  whose  shrine  even  Hercules 
sacrificed,  still  pours  forth  its  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  as  of  old,  but  alas  how  different 
its  present  state ! It  is  now  the  public  washing 
place  of  the  town  ; and  when  1 saw  it,  a number 
of  Hungarian  soldiers  were  lounging  around 
it,  enjoying  their  mersebauras,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  fame  of  the  spot,  or  of  the  gibes 
and  wit  that  the  Syracusan  laundresses  were 
indulging  in  at  their  expense. 

A ccording  to  Diodorus,  the  celebrated  build- 
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ay  be  considered  as  a good  example  of  the  favourite  mg,  the  palace  of  Sixty  couches,  which  in  mag- 
di  civetta,  or  Owl's  Beak  moulding  of  the  ancients.  nitude  and  splendour  was  so  superior  to  the 


temples,  that  the  Gods,  from  jealousy,  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  thunder,  was  situate  in 
Ortygia.  This,  together  with  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Dionysius,  the  citadel  surrendered 
by  Dionysius  to  Timoleon,  the  Palace  of  Hiero, 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor 
and  proconsuls,  and  the  workshops  of  the  infa- 
mous Verres,  have  all  disappeared,  and  their 
sites  are  now  occupied  with  modern  fortifica- 
tions, and  narrow  streets  of  miserable  dwell- 
ings. 

I now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  quarter  of 
the  city,  called  Acradina,  described  by  Cicero 
“ as  the  second  city,  containing  a spacious 
forum,  a beautiful  portico,  and  an  ornamental 
prytaneum,  or  public  hall,  from  which  Verres 
stole  the  inimitable  statue  of  Sappho,  the 
great  work  of  Silanion  !”  Of  these  buildings 
there  are  now  no  existing  remains.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  ; 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  admirable  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  city,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which  Hiero 
suspended  the  Gallic  and  Illyrian  spoils  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Roman  senate  ; and  from 
a passage  in  which  Cicero  upbraids  Verres  for 
allowing  a piratical  corsair  to  sail  into  the 
port,  and  penetrate  up  to  the  very  forum,  we 
may  infer  that  the  forum  was  placed  near  the 
Isthmus. 

In  this  quarter  of  Acradina  are  several  of 
those  Latomiae,  or  stone  quarries,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  Syracuse.  The  most  remarkable 
one  is  perhaps  the  one  attached  to  the. Capu- 
chin convent,  and  nowconverted  into  a garden, 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  retired 
spots  that  possibly  could  be  selected  for  devo- 
tional study. 

There  are  also  various  subterraneous  re- 
mains in  this  quarter,  with  vaults  constructed 
of  earthen  pots,  and  the  ruins  of  a bath  exca- 
vated by  Landolina,  in  1804,  in  which  was 
found  the  beautiful  Torso  of  V enus,  now  form- 
ing the  most  valuable  specimen  of  ancient 
sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the 
modern  city. 

The  celebrated  catacombs  are  in  the  quarter 
Acradina,  and  whether  they  are  the  works  ot 
the  Syracusans  previous  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest  by  Marcellus,  or  subsequent  to  that  pe- 
riod, is  still  a matter  of  conjecture.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the 
Romans.  At  all  events  they  are  prodigious 
works.  Denon  describes  them  as  a perfect 
subterranean  city.  The  principal  street  or 
avenue  in  the  catacombs  is  about  eighteen  feet 
wide  and  ten  high,  with  numerous  recesses 
and  chambers  on  either  side,  with  separate  re- 
ceptacles for  the  bodies,  in  one  of  which  I 
counted  no  less  than  fifteen  divisions.  Swin- 
burn  relates  that  he  saw  a gold  coin  of  the 
time  of  Icetas  just  taken  out  of  the  jaws  of  a 
body  found  in  a tomb  here  : this  must  have 
been  the  Naulon , or  Charon’s  fare. 

Along  the  main  street,  at  intervening  dis- 
tances, are  transverse  streets,  forming  at  their 
intersections  square  and  circular  apartments, 
which  are  generally  vaulted,  and  in  some  of 
them  are  conical  apertures  for  light  and  air. 
Around  these  chambers  are  numerous  recesses 
symmetrically  formed.  In  some  parts  the 
walls  are  covered  with  fine  stucco,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  painting,  with  monograms 
and  symbolical  devices,  the  works  probably  ot 
the  early  Christians.  An  old  Capuchin  monk 
acted  as  our  cicerone  in  going  through  the 
catacombs,  and  the  effect  of  his  slow  and  so- 
lemn step,  and  the  glare  otthe  torches  through 
this  city  of  the  dead,  will  not  be  readily  effaced 
from  my  memory. 

Of  the  walls  of  Acradina  there  are  still  re- 
maining considerable  vestiges,  and  the  rock 
itself  is  in  some  places  formed  into  battle- 
ments. . c , 

Not  far  from  a gap  in  the  rock,  called  beala 
Grseca,  where  the  quarter  of  Acradina  termi- 
nated,  and  that  of  i’yeha  commenced,  may  be 
traced  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  ancient 
Syracuse,  and  which,  like  some  of  the  other 
gateways,  was  admirably  contrived  for  defence, 
the  assailants  being  forced  to  expose  their 
right  side,  which  was  unprotected  by  the 
shield,  to  a great  length  of  wall,  and  the  mis- 
siles of  its  defenders. 

From  Scala  Grteca  a broad  road  traversed, 
the  city  to  the  point  Ortygia,  lined  on  each 
side  by  strong  walls  and  towers.  r azello 
states,  that  a little  beyond  it,  in  the  quarter  ot 
Tycha,  stood  the  town  called  GaLeagra,  wher 
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a Roman  soldier,  during  the  conferences  of 
Epycedes  and  Marcellus,  by  numbering  the 
courses  of  stone  and  computing  their  height, 
found  the  wall  much  lower  than  common 
opinion,  and  scalable  by  the  ordinary  ladders. 
By  these  means  Marcellus  took  the  city  in  the 
night,  during  a festival  of  Diana,  when  the  in- 
habitants, more  attentive  to  their  superstitious 
observances  than  the  means  of  defence,  were 
in  a state  of  great  intoxication. 

The  quarter,  Tycha,  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  the  third  city ; and  he  says  it  was  so  named 
from  a Temple  of  Fortune  within  its  precincts, 
and  that  it  contained  a spacious  Gymnasium, 
and  many  sacred  edifices.  Of  this  once  splen- 
did quarter  of  the  city  little  now  remains,  ex- 
cepting large  sepulchres  cut  in  the  rocks, 
channels  of  aqueducts,  and  vestiges  of  the  city 
walls.  To  account  for  so  large  a space  being 
so  completely  cleared  of  the  remains  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  formerly  occupied 
it,  one  is  almost  led  to  the  supposition  that, 
from  the  facility  of  transport  given  by  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  port,  the  materials 
must  have  been  transported  to  other  shores. 

Neapolis  is  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  city 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  the  last  built.  It  was  adorned  with  a 
theatre  of  vast  dimensions,  two  superb  tem- 
ples— one  of  Ceres  and  another  of  Proserpine 
— and  a very  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
Temenites. 

The  theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  ancient  buildings  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
the  largest  in  Sicily,  and  is  computed  to  have 
contained  30,000  persons.  Its  situation,  on  a 
rising  ground,  commands  a magnificent  view 
over  the  ports  and  surrounding  country.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  seats  are  cut  out  of  the 
the  living  rock. 

In  my  examination  of  this  edifice  I had  the 
great  advantage  to  possess  the  elaborate  and 
careful  studies  made  in  the  previous  year  by 
Professor  Donaldson  ; and  as  these  have  been 
gi  ven  in  so  admirable  a manner  by  that  accom- 
plished architect,  in  the  supplementary  volume 
of  “ Stewart’ 8 Athens,”  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  attempt  a further  description  of  a work 
already  so  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
Institute. 

Above  the  theatre  are  numerous  excavations 
in  the  rocks,  remains  of  water  courses,  streets, 
and  sepulchres.  One,  more  perfect  than  the 
rest,  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes;  and 
although  the  sepulchral  stele,  with  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  carved  upon  it,  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  to  authenticate  its  iden tity,  one  feels 
unwilling  to  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  very 
monument  discovered  by  Cicero,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  im- 
mortal Archimedes. 

Not  far  from  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  which  was  also  in  part  ex- 
cavated from  the  platform  of  living  rock.  The 
arena,  seats,  corridors,  podium,  subterranean 
cells,  and  water-ducts  are  still  easily  traceable. 
The  construction  is  evidently  Roman. 

The  extensive  quarries,  or  Latomiaj,  are 
principally  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Athe- 
nian piisoners,  and  afterwards  used  as  places 
of  confinement.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
imagined  than  their  former  with  their  present 
state  ; for  those  once  gloomy  abodes  of  the 
victims  of  Dionysius  are  now  flourishing  with 
the  luxurious  vegetation  of  the  pomegranite 
and  the  orange,  and  are  watered  by  the  trans- 
parent streams  which  still  flow  along  the 
ancient  channels  ; and  the  spot  where  the  in- 
famous Verres  incarcerated  not  only  Syra- 
cusans, but  Roman  citizens,  is  now  termed 
“ II  Parndiso”  In  this  Latomia  is  the  church 
of  San  Nicolo  ; under  which  is  a chamber  ex- 
cavated from  the  rock,  64  feet  6 inches  long, 
22  feet  6 inches  wide;  and  from  the  remains  of  a 
water-duct  at  one  end  it  was  probably  used 
as  a reservoir. 

I must  not  pass  by  the  curious  cavern  called 
the  ear  of  Dionysius,  which  is  about  1 70  feet 
in  depth.  35  feet  in  width,  and  60  feet  in 
height.  It  is  stated  that  Dionysius  constructed 
this  cavern  on  acoustic  principles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overhearing  the  conversation  of  the 
prisoners  confined  within  its  walls.  There  is 
beyond  doubt  a wonderful  power  of  conveying 
and  increasing  sound  in  this  curious  vault; 
but  an  examination  of  it,  including  the  some- 
what hazardous  ascent  with  ropes  and  pullies 
to  the  cavity  near  the  top,  impressed  us  with 
the  notion  that  this  power,  as  is  the  case  with 


most  echoes,  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  accident 
than  to  art. 

Neapolis  was  also  adorned  by  a colossal 
statue  of  Apollo  Temenites,  which  stood 
proudly  pre-eminent  on  a rising  ground,  and 
was  preserved,  says  Cicero,  by  its  magnitude, 
from  the  sacriligious  grasp  of  Verres.  Sueto- 
nius states,  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius  to  place  it  in  the  library 
which  he  had  built,  or  restored,  in  honour  of 
Augustus;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Deity  in  a vision. 

The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  are  situate  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  overlooking  the 
great  port.  Portions  of  the  shafts  of  two 
Doric  columns  alone  remain  standing;  but  I 
am  rather  doubtful  whether  these  are  in  the 
the  original  position.  It  is  to  be  much  regreted, 
that  so  little  is  left  of  this  temple,  which,  in  its 
original  state,  was  described  as  the  richest 
monument  in  Syracuse.  In  its  adytum  was 
placed  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter,  esteemed 
one  of  the  three*  most  noble  representations 
of  that  deity  ever  produced,  and  from  which 
Dionysius  stripped  off  the  golden  mantle,  re- 
placing it  with  one  of  wool,  accompanying  his 
robbery  with  the  impudent  apology,  that  gold 
was  too  heavy  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  win- 
ter for  the  king  of  the  gods,  but  that  wool  was 
adapted  for  both  seasons. 

I believe  I have  now  generally,  though  I 
fear  very  imperfectly,  described  the  principal 
remains  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  ancient 
city  ; and  [ will  trespass  for  a few  minutes 
longer  only  upon  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
by  making  some  short  observations  upon  the 
suburbs  and  outworks. 

Epipolce,  so  celebrated  in  the  sieges  of 
Syracuse,  is  to  the  westward  of  Neapolis,  on 
a spot  (as  its  name  imports)  commanding  the 
whole  city.  It  was  inclosed  by  Dionysius  with- 
in those  remarkable  fortifications  and  walls  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  him  in  the  incredible 
short  space  of  twenty  days,  and  upon  which 
he  employed  60,000  workmen  and  6,000  yoke 
of  oxen. 

It  was  also  defended  by  a fort,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Labdalo,  but  Mr.  Hughes  is  of  opinion  (judg- 
ing from  the  descriptions  of  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus)  that  Labdalo  was  considerably  lower 
in  the  descent,  and  that  the  fort  in  question 
was  the  celebrated  Ilexapylon,  a work  con- 
structed with  extraordinary  military  skill  and 
art.  Mr.  Cockerell  (and  I cannot  appeal  to 
a higher  authority  in  these  matters)  states  that 
ho  considers  the  remains  of  this  fortress  to  be 
the  most  admirable  specimen  of  ancient  mili- 
tary architecture  he  had  ever  met  with  in  all 
his  extensive  travels. 

The  principal  entrance  is  admirably  con- 
structed for  defence,  with  flank  walls,  from 
which  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  defenders.  Some  of  the  walls  are  of 
solid  masonry,  12  feet  in  thickness.  Others, 
of  that  species  of  construction  termed  Em- 
plectoJi,i  are  fifteen  feet  thick.  At  two  of  the 
angles  ot  the  walls  are  square  towers  of  solid 
masonry,  and  there  are  several  remains  of 
fosses,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  deep,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  defending  the  accessible  ap- 
proaches to  the  castle.  In  one  part  is  a sub- 
terranean passage,  nine  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  high,  leading  in  an  inclined  plane  from 
the  castle  to  the  fosse,  probably  for  the  use  of 
cavalry ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  walls  are 
small  openings,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and 
sufficient  to  allow  a man  to  creep  through,  by 
which  the  sorties  were  probably  made. 

The  suburb  of  EpipoLe  was  terminated  by 
a second  almost  impregnable  fortress,  called 
Euryale,  mentioned  particularly  by  Livy  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Marcellus. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  village  of  Bel- 
vedere was  built  on  this  spot,  but  no  vestige  of 
it  now  remains. 

I lie  river  Anapus,  so  much  vaunted  by  the 
poets  and  historians  of  old,  is  now  a small 
stream,  and  its  banks  covered  with  lofty  reeds 
and  aquatic  plants,  growing  so  luxuriantly  as 
almost  to  impede  our  progress  in  a small  boat. 
We  contrived,  however,  to  reach  the  beautiful 
fountain  of  Cyane,  a natural  basin  of  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  celebrated  bv  the 
poets  as  the  spot  where  Pluto  made  his  descent 
with  Proserpine.  We  here  saw  the  elegant 

* One,  in  the  Roman  capilal,  from  Macedonia;  a second 
at  Pontus;  and  the  third  at  Syracuse.— Cic.  in  Fir..  2, 
lib.  iv. . 

t Plia,  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  36,  c.22. 


Papyrus  plant  growing  in  great  perfection, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  spot  in  Europe 
where  this  rare  plant  flourishes. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  an- 
cient example  of  any  state  so  circumscribed  in 
territory,  extending  so  far  and  wide  its  in- 
fluence, as  Syracuse.  In  military  fame  she  was 
equal  to  Lacedaemon,  and  contested  success- 
fully with  the  Athenians  for  naval  pre-emi- 
nence! Her  laws  excited  the  admiration  of 
Aristotle.  The  great  Theban  bard  sung  the 
victories  of  her  conquerors  in  the  games  of 
Greece.  From  her  power  emanated  the  colo- 
nies of  Acras,  Casmena?,  and  Camarina.  Her 
resourcess  were  so  great,  that  Gelo  offered  to 
assist  the  Grecian  states  in  their  armament 
against  the  Persians  with  28,000  troops  and 
200  Triremes,  and,  in  addition,  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  entire  army  of  Greece,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  ; and  the  perfection 
she  had  attained  in  the  fine  arts  was  such  as  to 
soften  the  hitherto  rigid  habits  of  her  Roman 
conquerors,  to  refine  their  taste,  and  to  excite 
and  ensure  their  clemency. 

Fazello  tells  us  that  her  skill  in  works  of 
gold,  silver,  and  embroidery,  was  proverbial ! 
The  extent  and  magnificence  of  her  buildings 
we  have  already  adverted  to.  The  superb 
medallions  of  Philistides  sufficiently  testify 
the  superiority  she  had  attained  in  the  numis- 
matic art ; and  of  the  extent  of  her  sculptural 
embellishments  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  Syracusans  lost 
more  statues  by  the  rapacity  of  Verres  than 
they  did  men  by  the  victories  of  Marcellus. 

The  indefatigable  Capodiecif  presents  us 
with  a glorious  list  of  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  whom 
he  claims  for  Syracuse;  and  proud  indeed  must 
that  city  be  which  could  produce  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius  as  commanders,  Philistus  as  art 
historian  ! the  poet  Theocritus,  and,  greater  by 
far  than  all  these,  her  own  Archimedes ! 

The  achievements  of  the  great  Timoleon 
took  place  at  Syracuse ; within  her  walls 
the  divine  Plato  for  some  time  resided  ; the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  was  heard  within  her  se- 
nate ; and  in  later  times  the  great  apostle  of 
Christianity  tarried  there  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

I trust  this  feeble  attempt  to  describe 
the  ancient’Syracuse,  will  be  excused,  with  all 
its  imperfections  ; and  most  amply  shall  I be 
repaid  if  the  interest  of  this  meeting  has  been 
in  the  least  degree  promoted  by  a short  ac- 
count of  that  city,  where  the  friendship  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  was  fostered,  and  whose 
inhabitants  derived  their  greatest  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  verses  of  Euripides  ! 

Samuel  Angell. 


THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  BUILDING 
COMMITTEES.  J 

Many  causes  there  are  which  operate  to  the 
continuance  of  existing  evils ; but  if,  on  my  own 
individual  responsibility,  I were  called  on  to 
state  the  one  which  most  of  all  conduces  to 
hinder  the  advance  of  improvement  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  I should  attribute  it  to 
that  monstrous  anomaly  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  building  committees.  It  is  no  theory 
which  prompts  the  observation,  nor  is  it  any 
jealousy  which  would  wish  to  confine  to  this 
society  the  care  or  the  credit  of  architectural 
supervision,  but  it  is  the  plain  experience  of 
many  years  which  makes  it  almost  a matter  of 
truth  to  declare  this  opinion. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  type  of  these  com- 
mittees exists  in  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Building  Association  and  the  Church  Build- 
ing Commissioners.  Now  constituted  as 
these  bodies  are  of  our  superiors  in  the  church, 
and  with  zeal  and  intention  the  most  devoted 
and  right  minded,  I am  constrained  to  speak 
of  them  in  no  other  terms  than  those  of  the 
profoundest  respect;  but  what  service  they 
have  done  to  the  cause  of  church  architecture 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the 
matter  very  well  knows.  But  why  building 
committees  are  now  to  be  formed  in  the 
country  for  building  or  restoring  churches, 
one  is  quite  at  a loss  to  understand,  for  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  are  the  means  of  retard- 

* Herodotus,  lib.  7,  cap.  157. 

t The  compiler  of  forty  folio  volumes  on  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  city. 

t From  a paper  by  the  Rev.  Eccles  Carter,  read  before  the 
“Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural  Society.” 
Although  agreeing  with  it  in  the  main,  we  arc  bound  to  say 
we  have  acted  under  committees,  on  more  occasion  than 
one,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  ourselves. 
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ing  the  very  objects  they  are  professedly  formed 
to  promote. 

It  almost  invariably  happens  that  the  persons 
composing  them  are  selected  from  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  but  from  wealth  or  im- 
portance in  other  respects;  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  that  various  and  conflict- 
ing interests  tend  to  promote  disunion  amongst 
them,  and  to  nullify  the  effect  of  consultation. 
Consequent  upon  this  system  is  that  most  per- 
nicious one,  putting  up  churches  to  competition, 
both  as  regards  architects  and  builders  ; and 
when  it  comes  to  the  choice  and  decision  of 
plans  and  estimates,  it  very  generally,  and  not 
unnaturally,  happens  that  the  cheapest  is  con- 
sidered the  best ; the  cheapest,  that  is  for  the 
present  time,  though  posterity  will  have  to 
mourn  over  the  false  economy  of  their  an- 
cestors. . . 

It  is  enough  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  architect  to  act  under  such  influence, 
or  to  do  himself  or  his  cause  credit,  when  he  is 
canvassed  and  advised,  cut  down  and  perplexed 
by  the  contradictory  statements  of  such  a body. 
He  is  driven  to  the  alternative  of  manfully  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  suggestions  and  alterations 
in  his  plans  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and 
so  losing  his  employment;  or  of  compromising 
his  character  as  an  architect,  by  perpetrating 
enormities  suggested  by  the  committee  for 
cheapness  or  conveniences,  but  of  which  he  has 
to  bear  the  discredit.  A good  architect  there- 
fore becomes  dispirited  or  disgusted  ; an  in- 
different and  careless  one  becomes  reckless. 

It  might  be  some  evidence  against  a system, 
that  I believe  if  every  architect  in  England 
were  canvassed  on  the  subject,  not  one  would 
be  found  to  hold  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  these 
building  committees,  constituted  without  re- 
ference to  architectural  or  ecclesiological 
knowledge,  and,  in  fact,  without  any  further 
responsibility  than  their  own  consciences  may 
suggest.  It  is  a still  stronger  evidence  against 
it  that  I have  hardly  known  one  man  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  did  not 
bitterly  lament  having  joined  such  a com- 
mittee, and  in  very  many  cases  has  found  it 
necessary  to  save  his  own  credit  by  refusing  to 
act  upon  it ; and,  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  of 
causes  by  their  effects,  it  is  a staggering  fact 
that  the  best  instances  of  restorations  of  old 
churches,  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  have 
been  where  no  committee  has  acted,  but  one 
person  has  been  responsible,  though  aided  of 
course  in  his  opinions  by  persons  competent  to 
give  it. 

If  I am  wrong  as  to  fact,  I beg  I may  be 
presently  corrected.  In  place,  then,  of  these 
numberless  committees,  rent  by  conflicting  in- 
terests in  themselves,  and  each  one  differing 
in  opinion  and  knowledge  of  fact  from  the 
other,  laying  out  for  plans  of  designs  by  com- 
petition, and  sitting  in  judgment  on  things  by 
which  the  most  experienced,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  might  be  easily  deceived  (for 
drawings  and  designs  are  very  different  from 
realities),  instead  of  such  a disjointed  and 
cumbrous  machinery  as  this,  it  would  seem  the 
most  rational  plan  to  have,  when  required,  one 
body  of  men  who  should  decide  on  the  pro- 
priety of  each  particular  church  within  its  own 
district.  And  what  body  more  proper  than  the 
committee  of  an  architectural  society,  com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  professional  architects, 
clergymen,  antiquaries,  and  others,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  details  of  church  architec- 
ture, and  who,  having  no  interest  to  serve,  can 
have  but  one  single  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  rear 
a temple  fit  for  God’s  service,  the  best  that  can 
be  reared  with  their  present  means? 

There  is  no  occasion, then,  for  competition; 
an  accredited  architect  can  be  fixed  on  for  the 
work  ; and  if,  by  the  advice  of  the  committee, 
any  thing  is  done  wrong,  there  is  a responsible 
body,  and  every  one  knows  who  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  The  clergymen  and  church- 
wardens in  each  parish  are  the  committee  to 
whom  the  law  has  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
church.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  should  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  by  getting  the  best 
advice  they  can  on  the  subject.  But  if  they 
are  not  competent  to  fix  on  an  architect,  and 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  proposals, 
they  certainly  are  not  competent  to  decide 
amongst  a number  of  different  plans  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  And  as  to  their  calling  in 
indiscriminately,  the  opinions  of  persons  no 
better  qualified  than  themselves  to  give  it,  it 
■would  really  seem  as  reasonable  to  send,  in 
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sickness,  for  a physician,  and  then  to  summon 
four  or  five  of  the  worthiest  friends  one  could 
find,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  prescription.  If, 
then,  in  any  parish  where  a church  is  to  be 
built  or  restored,  the  clergyman  would  seek 
the  advice  of  an  architectural,  instead  ot  a 
heterogeneous  committee,  and  if  any  com- 
mittee be  required  to  act,  let  them  be  the  re- 
sponsible body.  We  should  then  see  what  is 
the  use  of  architectural  societies,  not  by  the 
talk  and  noise  they  make  in  the  world,  but  by 
the  solid  and  substantial  temples  which  would 
silently  be  reared  for  the  service  of  God. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  ROAD. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  MASONRY. 

Tiie  church,  now  in  progress  in  the  City 
Road  stands  within  a crescent,  which  is  on 
the  north  side,  about  an  equal  distance  between 
the  Angel  and  the  Eagle  Tavern.  The  style 
may  be  considered  as  late  early-English,  and 
though  plain,  is  ably  treated  in  all  points,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mouldings.  The  plan  consists 
of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  a north  chapel  to 
the  chancel,  continuous  with  the  aisle,  and  a 
tower  in  a correspondingposition  on  the  south. 
The  north  chapel  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
externally,  by  a broader  buttress  of  separa- 
tion ; but  the  tower  projects  a little  in  advance 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  will  be  groined,  and  this,  and  the  north 
chapel  open  into  the  aisles,  and  the  chancel,  by 
large  arches.  A sacristy  is  placed  in  the  angle 
between  the  north  chapel  and  the  chancel,  the 
latter  projecting  some  distance  eastward.  There 
is  a turret  staircase  to  the  tower,  and  also  one 
at  the  west,  probably  foi  an  approach  to  the 
organ  loft.  The  houses  of  the  crescent  ap- 
proach so  near  to  the  walls  of  the  church, 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  off  the  angle 
of  the  sacristy — the  door  now  being  in  the 
splay.  The  architect  has  also  bad  to  omit 
buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  church,  and  to 
substitute  a splay,  the  angle  being  corbelled 
out  above.  It  is  precisely  such  points  as  these, 
which  become  fortunate  opportunities  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  architect;  but  they  require  a 
more  than  ordinary  insight  into  the  principles 
of  the  art.  One  who  had  a very  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  style  he  had  chosen,  or  a 
partial  acquaintance  with  examples,  such 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  copy,  rely- 
ing only  on  such  aids,  assuredly  would 
under  such  circumstances,  fall  into  some 
glaring  error,  and  such  an  example  as  that  in 
question,  furnishes  a fitting,  though  slight  illus- 
tration, of  what  we  have  often  endeavoured  to 
inculcate,  in  urging  the  importance  of  a perfect 
knowledge  of  examples,  combined  with  the 
desire  to  learn  their  principles,  and  to  use 
them  as  the  materials,  out  of  which  to  originate 
really  new  productions.  The  great  sameness 
of  character  in  many  of  the  designs  for  cheap 
churches,  already  commented  on,  is  a proof  of 
the  imperfect  state,  in  which  our  knowledge 
of  Gothic  architecture  still  remains. — The 
piers  of  the  nave  are  varied  in  plan,  and  will 
have  alternately,  moulded  and  foliated  capitals. 
The  entrances  are  one  at  the  west,  and  a south 
door  projecting  with  a gable  head,  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  deeply  recessed  mouldings  and 
shafts.  The  cast  end  is  lighted  by  five  lancets. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights, 
the  space  above  the  mullion  being  pierced 
with  a quatrefoil.  They  are  splayed  out  to  a 
great  width  in  the  interior,  after  the  manner 
of  old  examples.  The  materials  used  are 
Bath  stone  for  the  mouldings,  and  Kentish  rag 
for  the  walls.  The  latter  material  has  been 
disposed  in  irregular  courses,  this  church  being 
one  of  the  few  new  ones,  in  which  the  material 
has  been  employed  in  the  manner,  recom- 
mended in  a recent  article  published  else- 
where. An  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
effect  of  this  method,  and  that  where  stones  in 
the  courses,  are  used  all  of  equal  height, 
can  hardly  be  formed  till  the  work  is  pointed, 
and  complete.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  architect. 

The  severe  frost,  about  ten  days  ago,  did 
great  injury  to  this  building,  as  to  many  others 
in  London.  Every  arch  in  the  arcade  which 
is  erected,  has  suffered,  the  voussoirs  being 
split,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
them  with  new  stones.  The  wall  had  been  in 
a very  damp  state,  not  only  from  having  been 
recently  erected,  but  from  the  previous  rain, 
which  seems  to  have  run  down,  and  gained 
entrance  at  the  top  of  the  label.  Two  adjoin- 


ing voussoirs  have  failed, in  most  cases,  through 
the  expansion  of  one,  against  the  other.  Too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  protecting  walls 
from  the  weather  at  this  season,  for  although 
ordinary  precautions  be  employed,  serious  in- 
jury may  be  done,  as  in  this  case,  in  a single 
night.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  north 
side  of  the  arches,  that  next  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wind  blew,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  fissures  are  apparent. 


ON  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

At  the  Decorative  Art  Society  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  Cooper  read  the  first  portion  of 
a paper  “ On  Stained-glass  Windows,  chrono- 
logically considered,”  noticing  such  as  were 
executed  before  the  16th  century.  He  intro- 
duced the  subject  by  stating,  that  his  observa- 
tions would  have  reference  to  stained-glass  as 
a pictorial  and  decorative  adjunct,  classifying 
the  principal  features  which  characterized  the 
works  of  several  periods  in  ecclesiastical  and 
public  buildings.  A brief  description  was 
given  of  the  various  properties  of  glass  in  use, 
such  as  painted  glass,  pot  metal , and  flashed 
glass,  and  it  was  said  that  England  during  the 
middle  ages  was  not  celebrated  for  manufactur- 
ing the  more  costly  and  beautiful  tints,  it  being 
usually  stipulated  in  the  contracts  of  those 
times,  that  for  the  more  precious  colours  none 
should  be  used  “ but  glass  from  beyond  seas.” 
Painting  upon  white-glass  was  pointed  out  as 
producing  muddy  opaque  effects  of  a perishable 
nature, — pot-metals,  as  being  essentially  bril- 
liant and  durable,  and  flashed  glass , as  allow- 
ing the  partial  removal  of  the  coloured  surface 
by  grinding,  as  practised  in  the  examples 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  or  by  the 
more  economic  action  of  the  fluoric  acid.  The 
greater  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  two  latter  kinds  beyond  that  in 
which  the  colours  are  painted  on  the  glass,  and 
subsequently  burned  in,  was  demonstrated,  and 
it  was  said  that  a prejudice  in  the  public  mind 
as  regards  the  decline  of  the  art,  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  practice  in  later  times,  of 
using  painted  glass  when  attempting  pictorial 
display. 

The  reader  said,  that  the  earliest  notice  of 
glass  being  employed  for  windows  occurs  in 
Bede’s  account  of  sending  to  France  to  pro- 
cure glass  manufacturers,  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  monastery 
at  Weremouth  in  the  7th  century,  and  which 
mission  was  successful.  The  artisans  then 
brought  over  gave  instructions  to  the  English 
in  the  art  of  making  glass  for  window-lamps 
and  other  works.  Although  the  account  given 
was  not  clear,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  glass, 
made,  lie  would  infer  that  it  was  coloured  glass 
from  Walpole’s  having  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  painting  into  this  island  to  Bede.  The 
examples  of  the  9th  century  were  said  to  ex- 
hibit barbarous  attempts  in  delineating  the 
human  figure  ; — the  Norman  and  Semi-Nor- 
man windows,  as  having  considerable  merit ; 
— the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  present 
progressive  improvements  in  the  art,  with  ad- 
mirable fitness  of  design  ; but  the  16th  century, 
in  the  reader’s  opinion,  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  art,  at  least  in  the  suitableness  of  the 
design  to  the  material  ; which  he  explained  to 
arise  from  attempts  to  produce  perspective 
effects  in  which  the  drawing  and  foreshortening 
are  accurately  represented,  but  the  figures  and 
objects  at  various  distances  are  of  an  uniform 
depth  of  colour.  From  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  material,  aerial  perspective  was  never  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Cooper  next  entered  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  the  designs  and  colours  peculiar  to 
the  several  centuries.  Previously  to  the  11th 
century,  representations  of  the  human  form 
were  attempted  in  a rude  manner,  without  any 
shading  or  pencilling  ; the  colours  being  pot- 
metal,  and  the  outline  formed  by  the  leading. 
The  flesh  and  features  were  sometimes  left  in 
clear  white  glass.  The  subjects  usually  con- 
sisted of  three  or  more  figures — saints,  kings, 
attendant  angels,  &c.— on  a deep  blue  ground, 
and  the  colours  were  nearly  always  restricted 
to  the  primaries.  With  reference  to  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  it  was  stated,  that  the  general 
design  is  composed  of  geometrical  forms  in 
panels,  either  squares  or  circles,  or  portions  of 
them.  The  vesica  piscis  being  frequently  met 
with  (formed  from  the  intersection  of  two 
equal  circles  at  their  centres),  and  also  the 
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square,  placed  lozenge-wise.  Although  the 
design  may  be  sometimes  complicated,  the 
ground-work  will  be  formed  by  the  square 
and  the  circle;  and  several  diagrams  were 
shewn  in  explanation  of  this  view.  Another 
peculiarity  was  adverted  to  : every  geometrical 
compartment  exhibits  a complete  picture  ; thus, 
a single  window  may  contain  from  twenty  to 
fifty  perfect  tableaux,  chiefly  scriptural,  and 
sometimes  presenting  a complete  and  con- 
secutive history.  No  perspective  is  attempted; 
and  the  background  is  usually  deep  blue,  and 
sometimes  red,  black,  or  yellow.  Letter  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with,  forming  the  base 
line,  and  surrounding  the  subject.  The  pre- 
dominant colour,  in  effect,  is  a glowing  purple 
or  violet  tone;  blue  and  red  glass  being  freely 
used,  and  the  detail  of  the  design,  from  the 
minuteness,  being  subordinate  to  colour.  A 
great  similarity  was  said  to  be  observable  be- 
tween the  works  of  this  period,  executed  in 
this  country,  and  those  on  the  continent.  De- 
signs of  windows  in  Canterbury  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals,  and  others  at  Bourges,  Lyons,  and 
Strasburg,  were  described  and  compared.  He 
thence  inferred,  that  the  examples  we  possess 
were  not  executed  in  this  country,  or  if  so,  that 
they  were  designed  by  Norman  or  French  ar- 
tists. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  single  figures  and 
heraldry  were  more  frequently  introduced, 
other  parts  of  the  windows  being  filled  by  quar- 
ries, with  foliage  painted  black,  or  partly 
yellow.  A continuous  pattern,  with  rosettes, 
paterae,  fleur-de-lis,  &c.,  in  full  colours,  and  a 
surrounding  border  in  rich  colours,  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  period.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  large  canopied  figures,  occupying  the 
whole  light,  are  met  with  (as  at  Tewkesbury). 
These  figures  were  treated  in  two  distinct 
ways  as  regards  the  colouring,  some  having 
the  whole  background  in  rich  colours,  gene- 
rally blue,  and  sometimes  red,  but  no  white 
glass  appearing.  In  the  other  case,  the  back- 
grounds are  clear  glass  and  devoid  of  colour. 
The  designs  are  in  other  respects  similar.  The 
reader  supposed  that  the  former  were  adopted 
in  buildings  having  no  painting  on  the  walls, 
while  the  latter  would,  by  admitting  a consi- 
derable portion  of  pure  light,  be  essential  to 
the  proper  effect  of  mural  decorations,  tapes- 
tries, &c. 

Po  -metals,  it  was  said,  were  principally  em- 
ployed for  all  the  coloured  portions,  and  some 
curious  accounts  of  expenses,  &c.,  for  pre- 
paring the  tables  on  which  the  design  was  set 
out  the  full  size,  aud  for  breaking,  joining, 
and  painting  the  glass,  were  quoted. 

The  paper  will  be  resumed  (and  the  remarks 
continued  to  the  present  time)  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  27th  inst. 


TERRA-COTTA. 

Sir, — I beg  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  terra-cotta,  in  reference  to  a quota- 
tion from  a contemporary,  which  appeared  in 
The  Builder  of  September  5th,  1846,  de- 
preciating this  valuable  and  efficient  material ; 
stating,  that  it  is  unfit  for  interior  use,  and 
that  it  is  very  expensive.  Now,  I beg  to 
say  that  this  is  quite  a mistake;  for  it  is 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  expensive  than 
stone,  and  more  durable  than  any  building 
stone  when  the  proper  ingredients  are  used  in 
mixing  it,  and  well  burned  ; for  the  high  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  causes  it 
to  become  a semi-vitrified  substance,  and  ren- 
ders it  quite  impervious  to  the  weather.  Frost 
or  damp  has  no  effect  upon  it;  consequently, 
it  retains  a sharpness  and  surface  unimpaired 
by  atmospheric  changes.  The  fragments  of 
terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  upwards  of 
2,000  years  old,  will  fully  bear  out  this  remark. 

Nearly  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  in- 
troduction of  terra-cotta  into  this  country  ; and 
many  works  executed  in  it  may  be  now  seen 
unimpaired  and  as  perfect  as  when  first  exe- 
cuted; while  the  natural  stone  in  and  about  the 
same  building,  will  in  many  instances  be  found 
to  have  gone  to  decay. 

It  is  a material  capable  of  high  finish  and 
good  relief,  and  udmirably  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  architectural  decorations.  I here 
give  a few  names  of  places  where  it  has  been 
used: — the  gateway,  &c.,  of  King’s  College, 
and  various  works  at  Cambridge  ; the  frieze, 
capitals,  trophies,  figures,  fountains,  &c.,  Buck- 
ingham Palace  ; the  caryatidae,  and  the  whole 
of  the  architectural  decorations  at  St.  Paneras 


Church  ; the  frieze  and  capitals  of  St.  Paul’s 
school  ; the  capitals  and  other  enrichments  of 
All  Souls’  Church,  Langham  place  ; the 
colossal  statue  of  Britannia  on  the  Town- hall, 
Liverpool  ; the  pediment  (subject,  death  of 
Nelson),  statues,  &c.,  Greenwich  Hospital; 
the  vases  on  the  terrace — front  of  Somerset 
House;  the  statue  of  Britannia,  J2  feet  high, 
and  all  the  figures,  &c.,  on  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment at  Yarmouth,  facing  the  sea,  the  stone  of 
which  is  rapidly  decaying  ; the  statues,  &c.,  at 
the  Bank  of  England  ; the  rich  Gothic  screen 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  and  other 
works  too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  you  are  a professed  and  able  advocate 
for  the  advantage  of  the  arts  in  architecture 
and  building,  1 trust  you  will  give  this  subject 
space  in  your  valuable  journal,  rather  than 
encourage  the  depreciation  of  a material  that 
is  really  good,  useful,  and  economical. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hoddesdon.  James  Pulham. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

SMALL  DETACHED  OFFICE  BUILDINGS* 

In  the  case  of  a closet  building  erected 
without  notice  at  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  in 
the  Lewisham  district,  the  district  surveyor 
laid  information  against  the  builder  for  the 
following  irregularities  : — 

“The  south  wall  of  said  building,  being 
carried  over  soil  pit  on  old  wood  bearer  (with- 
out counter  arch,  and  the  floor-joist-ends  also 
bearing  on  such  wood  bearer);  also  portion  of 
back  wall  returning  from  quoin  at  south  side, 
built  on  dry  brick  steining  of  four  inch  thick- 
ness for  foundation  thereof.  The  roof  parapet 
walls  not  being  of  sufficient  height,  schedule 
D part  2.” 

The  referees’  award  was:  “ that  inasmuch 
as  the  building  in  question  comes  within  the 
modification  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings,  dated 
the  5th  September,  1845,*  relative  to  small 
office  buildings  detached  from  any  other  build- 
ing and  from  ground  not  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion to  an  extent  equal  to  the  height  thereof 
above  the  ground,  and  pot  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  height  and  half  a square  in  area,  — the 
said  building  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  first-mentioned  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  cited  in  the  said  notice  of  irregularity.” 

Costs,  with  the  exception  of  those  attend- 
ing a hearing  on  the  premises,  required  by 
the  builder,  to  be  paid  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor. 

THtOKNESS  OF  INCLOSING  WALLS. 

With  regard  to  four  buildings  of  the  first- 
rate,  and  four  buildings  of  the  extra  first-rate, 
of  the  dwelling-house  class,  proposed  to  be 
built  in  Platt-street,  St.  Paneras,  for  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,— the  said  buildings  were 
to  contain  five  stories,  inclusive  of  the  rooms 
in  the  roof  thereof,  and  were  in  effect  build- 
ings of  the  third  rate. 

A requisition  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  on  the  part 
of  the  society,  stated  that,— “ by  schedule  C, 
part  2,  of  the  said  Act,  it  is  required  that  the 
external  walls  of  the  said  first-rate  buildings 
be  of  the  thickness  of  17£  inches  in  the  three 
lowest  stories,  and  thirteen  inches  in  thickness, 
in  the  two  topmost  stories;  and  that  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  said  extra  first-rate  build- 
ings be  of  the  thickness  of  21  A inches  in  the 
lowest  story,  and  of  the  thickness  of  1 7 A inches 
in  the  four  remaining  stories. 

And  whereas  it  is  prescribed  under  the  rule 
in  schedule  D,  part  1,  of  the  said  Act,  headed, 
“ Thicknesses  of  inclosing  walls  to  stories  of 
buildings  of  whatever  rate,”  if  any  such  wall 
(i.  e.  an  external  wall)  be  abutted  by  cross  or 
return  walls  within  a length  of  12  feet,  and 
if  not  more  than  one  aperture  or  recess  occur 
within  such  length  of  12  feet,  and  not  more 
than  one-half  the  quantity  in  length  be  taken 
out  of  such  compartment  of  a wall  by  any  such 
aperture  or  recess,  then  such  external  wall 
may  be  built  of  any  thickness  not  less  than  13 
inches,  notwithstanding  tlte  rate  of  such  wall 
may  require  a greater  thickness.” 

And  whereas  it  is  desired  by  the  said  W.  B. 
Moffatt  to  build  all  such  of  the  external  walls, 
of  all  the  said  buildings  as  do  not  exceed  12 
feet  without  cross  walls,  of  the  thickness  of  13 


nches,  and,  as  the  said  W.  B.  Moffatt  con 
siders,  in  conformity  with  the  said  Act. 

And  whereas  a difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  between  the  said  W.  B.  Moffatt  and 
the  district  surveyor,  touching  the  applica- 
bility of  the  last  rule  herein  before  quoted,  (he 
said  surveyor  being  of  opinion  that  the  thick- 
nesses prescribed  for  external  walls  in  sched. 

C. ,  part  2,  are  the  minimum  thickness  for  the 
rates  of  buildings  to  which  they  respectively 
apply,  and  that  no  departure  may  be  made 
therefrom,  other  than  such  recesses  in  the  said 
walls  as  the  surveyor  may  authorize  under  the 
rule  “ construction  and  materials,”  in  schedule 

D. ,  part  2,  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  the  rule 
hereinbefore  quoted  applies  only  to  any  addi- 
tional height  of  story  beyond  the  usual 
height.” 

The  referees  were  accordingly  requested 

to  declare  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  herein  before  quoted  rule,  and  also  whether 
the  same  may  be  applied,  and  does  apply,  to 
the  external  walls  of  the  buildings  in  question, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  said  external 
walls  may  be  built  of  the  thickness  of  13  inches 
only  throughout,  or  in  case  the  said  W.  B. 
Moffatt  should  think  fit,  of  the  thicknesses 
prescribed  by  schedule  C.,  part  2,  of  the  said 
Act  for  external  walls  of  dwelling-houses  of 
the  third  rate.” 

At  the  hearing,  the  following  further  ques- 
tion was  also  referred  to  them  : — “Whether, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  no  basement  or 
under  ground  story  to  the  proposed  buildings, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  kitchen  fire  place  and 
range,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  the  backs 
of  the  fire-places  on  the  ground,  or  lowest 
story,  of  the  thickness  of  13  inches.” 

The  referees  awarded  : — “ That  the  rule  in 
question  (that  is  to  say,  the  last  of  the  rules 
in  schedule  D,  part  1,  headed,  ‘ Thickness  of 
inclosing  walls  to  stories  of  buildings  of  what- 
ever rate’)  does  apply,  and  may  be  applied,  to 
the  external  walls  in  every  6tory  of  buildings 
of  the  first  class,  where  such  external  walls  are 
abutted  by  cross  or  return  walls  not  less  than 
81  inches  thick,  coursing  and  bonding  there- 
with within  a length  of  12  feet  ; and  that,  if 
any  external  wall  of  the  building  in  question 
be  so  abutted,  and  if  not  more  than  one  aper- 
ture or  recess  occur  within  such  length  of 
12  feet,  and  not  more  than  one-half  the  quantity 
in  length  be  taken  out  of  such  compartment  of 
such  wall,  then  such  wall  may  be  built  of  the 
thickness  of  13  inches — so,  nevertheless,  that 
in  the  buildings  of  the  central  portion,  the 
cross  walls  be  carried  up  to  .the  ceiling  of  the 
story  next  but  one  below  the  topmost  story,  at 
least  8£  inches  in  thickness;  and  so  that  in 
the  wings  (these  buildings  being  of  the  extra 
first-rate)  the  cross  walls  be  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  story  next  below  the  topmost 
story,  at  the  least  8£  inches  in  thickness.  And 
as  to  the  matter  of  the  chimney  backs,  we  do 
hereby  further  determine  and  award,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  circumstances  stated  at  the 
hearing  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to 
build  the  back  of  any  chimney  in  a party  wall, 
in  the  lowest  story,  of  the  thickness  of  8£ 
inches,  or  of  any  less  thickness  than  13  inches  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  to  the  official 
referees  to  dispense  with  such  rules.” 
Expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  society. 


* See  The  Builder,  Vol.  III.,  p.  446, 


Martins  Cement. — An  injunction  has 
been  applied  for  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  Court,  against  Mr.  Keating,  to 
restrain  him  from  infringing  the  original 
patent  granted  in  1834,  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  cement.  The  specification  of  the  patent 
now  vested  in  the  plaintiff'  claimed  a right  of 
manufacturing  powdered  chalk  or  gypsum,  and 
a strong  alkali,  by  neutralization  with  an 
acid,  into  a good  imitation  marble  or  cement, 
capable  of  receiving  a high  polish  ; and  by 
another  patent  in  1840,  alum,  & c.,  were  speci- 
fied for  mixing  the  materials  in  a solid  state. 
The  defendant  in  1846,  however,  took  out  a 
patent  for  a cement,  treating  the  mixture  of 
gypsum  with  an  acid  and  alkali  as  an  old  thing  ; 
claiming  the  use  of  borax  instead  of  alum  ; and 
stating  that  be  had  obtained  a contract  for 
supplying  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
his  new  cement.  The  Vice-Chancellor  held 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a primu  facie  right  to 
the  injunction;  but  that  he  must  be  put  on 
terms  to  bring  an  action  forthwith  to  try  the 
validity  of  his  patent. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT  BRUGES. 

The  appearance  and  condition  of  this  inter- 
esting; town  must  now  be  strangely  different 
irom  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it 
bore  the  title  of  the  Florence  of  West  Flanders, 
and  was  well  spoken  of  by  Petrarch  and  other 
of  the  Penod>  whether  as  regards  his- 
suCcessRn°nfatl0118’  PubI|c  institutions,  or  the 

throuehout  FRrC  "’o'V  Bru&es  hassent forth 
;3  “k  EuroPe-  She  has  fallen  into  com- 
a e b8C7ty;  still  it  is  a place  that  must 
not  be  passed  over  lightly;  there  are  still 

RonCand^n0mCan-initereSt  to  coramand  atten- 
tion, and  to  my  mind  it  still  retains  a more 

genera!  a.r  of  antiquity  than  any  other  town 
in  Belgium,  and  a ramble  through  its  narrow 
streets,  wuh  the  lofty  and  steep  gables  on 
either  side,  with  here  and  there  a house  more 
richly  decorated  than  its  fellows,  will  brine-  to 
recollecnon  some  of  Prout’s  finest  drawings.  No 
buildings  will  be  found  here  comparable  either 


as  to  extent  or  beauty  with  those  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  or  Ghent,  yet  the  few  that  are  remain- 
mg  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

The  grandest  monument  remaining  of  this 
once  far-famed  place  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Roscoe. 
‘It  rose  to  its  present  state  from  a small 
chapel,  built  by  St.  Boniface  in  745,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin;  its  length  is  300  feet, 
and  in  breadth  and  height  it  is  equally  grand 
and  imposing.  The  extent  of  the  nave  of  the 
tour  lower  aisles  or  wings,  and  of  the  swelling 
dome,  presents  a magnificent  cotip  d'ceil , and 
gives  it  an  air  at  once  picturesque,  and  of  pe- 
culiar grandeur.  The  grand  choir,  in  its  dim 
religious  light,  the  two  magnificent  aisles  il- 
lumined by  the  splendour  of  the  variegated 
and  deep  stained  glass,  all  possess  an  absorb- 
mrnd  ” m t0  extort  admiration  from  the  coldest 

Ch,u.rch  is  t,1e  monument  of  Charles 
ne  Bold  and  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 


the  two  last  sovereigns  of  Flanders  : it  is  a 
very  rich  and  elaborate  composition,  but  not 
equal  in  purity  of  design  to  many  works  of  the 
preceding  century.  In  the  nave,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  stands  a pulpit  carved 
in  oak,  and  in  the  same  style  as  those  gene- 
relly  found  in  Belgium. 

But  it  is  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  that  the 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  wood-carving  is  to 
be  found.  The  exterior  is  modern,  and  pre- 
sents little  worthy  of  notice;  but  the  room, 
known  as  the  chamber  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
well  deserves  attentive  study.  The  whole 
of  one  side  is  covered  by  the  most  ela- 
borate carving.  The  centre'  is  occupied  by  the 
chimney-piece,  shewn  in  the  engraving,  the 
lower  stage  of  which  is  worked  out  of  black 
marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  cupids  and 
lias-reliefs  (representing  the  history  of  Susan- 
nah), which  are  of  statuary  marble.  The  figure 
in  the  centre  is  intended  to  represent  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ; above  him  are 
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placed  the  imperial  arms;  and  around  those  of  I 
Spain,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  different  | 
members  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy  ; on  \ 
the  right  of  the  chimney-piece  are  statues  of  I 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  sister  | 
to  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England  ; on  the  left,  j 
the  figures  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  her  hus- 
band, Maximilian,  of  Austria.  A very  faint 
idea  can  be  given  by  any  engraving,  of  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
carving  is  executed.  From  a date  on  one  of 
the  sides,  it  appears  that  this  elaborate  work 
was  done  in  the  year  1529.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  whole  was  undergoing  the  most 
careful  repair  ; and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  men  engaged  on  the  work  had  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  were  anxious 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  their  skill  would  permit. 

It  is  merely  repeating  an  oft- told  tale  to  say, 
that  the  same  encouragement  is  here  given  to 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  as  in  every  other 
town  in  Belgium.  There  is  a Royal  Academy 
supported  by  Government,  which  contains 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, besides  numerous  private  collections  of 
great  merit. 

Surely  the  attention  of  our  own  Government  j 
should  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  every  con-  | 
siderable  town  of  Belgium  there  are  means  of  ! 
study  provided  and  superintended  by  the 
Government  authorities  ; while  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  schools  of  design  (not 
too  well  conducted)  in  a few  of  our  large 
towns,  there  are  no  means  provided  by  which 
the  people  may  cultivate  a taste  for  the  arts. 
Still,  we  are  rather  better  off  than  we  were  a 
century  back,  when  some  of  our  finest  works 
in  sculpture  were  executed  by  foreign  artists. 
Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  noblest  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey  are  the  work  of  two 
sculptors  from  Antwerp  — Sheemakers  and 
Rysbrack.  W.  C. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GABLES. 

The  accompanying  example  of  a gable  and 
barge-board  will  probably  be  found  useful. 
Those  generally  supplied  in  architectural  works 
being  usually  selected  from  the  most  costly 
examples,  can  seldom  be  imitated  by  the 
builder,  yet  the  small  unpresuming  cottage 
gable  is  often  as  effective  as  the  one  of  more 
elaborate  design. 

It  is  from  a cottage  at  Ightham,  in  Kent. 
The  construction  is  perfectly  simple,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  sections. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Polychromtsm  in  Mediaeval  Buildings  and 
Sculptures.  — At  the  restoration  of  the  fine 
church  at  ReUtlingen,  WUrtemberg,  erected  in 
the  14th  century,  a series  of  wall- paintings  were 
discovered,  and  freed  of  the  whitewash  which 
overspread  them.  They  are  legends  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  a Passion,  without  much  art- 
worth ; still,  interesting  for  German  art- 
j history.  The  Germans  used,  at  this  period  of 
j art-development,  those  colours  still  stronger, 

; more  brilliant  and  varied;  and  were  com- 
j pelled,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  making 
somewhat  apparent  the  effect  of  architectural 
form,  which  was  vanishing  under  the  colour, 

, to  use  more  sharp  outlines  and  pronounced 
| angles.  Still,  even  then  (in  the  14th  century), 
German  art  was  exempt  from  those  distorted 
shapes  and  broken-up  forms,  which  disfigure 
its  later  periods,  and  would  appear  nigh  im- 
possible, if  their  deterring  specimens  were  not 
before  our  eyes.  The  church  of  ReUtlingen, 
and  the  adjacent  castle  of  Uracb,  contain 
valuable  specimens  of  German  architecture 
and  art  of  the  15th  century,  as  the  Saint 


i 
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Sepulchre  and  the  font  of  the  former,  th® 
oratory  of  Count  Eberhard,  at  the  latter  place  > 
some  of  which  have  been  figured  in  Mr.  Heidel* 
off’s  “ Ornaments  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Mr.  Hubsch's  Architectural  Ideas. — Karls- 
ruhe— The  New  Museum. — This  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  is  adequately  progress- 
ing in  its  art-tendencies,  and  the  new  museum 
of  fine  arts  belongs  to  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  Germany.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Hubsch,  has  therein  put  forth  a sort  of  art- 
credo,  having  declared,  that  he  is  seeking  for  new 
paths  in  architecture,  as  Cornelius,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  have  found  for  painting  and  statuary. 
Mr.  H.  thinks,  that  the  monuments  of  high 
mediasvity  ( hohcn  Millelaltcrs)  and  especially 
the  basilicas,  are  autochtonic — and  prototypes 
of  form  and  the  laws  of  construction,  while 
other  modern  art-thinkers  and  critics  consider 
them  (conjointedly  with  their  painting  and 
statuary)  as  the  last  impairing  eradiations  of 
antiquity,  from  which,  perhaps,  only  the  huge 
structures  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  may  be 
excepted.  However  this  may  be,  the  museum 
has  a decidedly  monumental  character,  whose 
scope  13  perceptibly  indicated  by  the  statues 
and  relievos  of  its  porch.  The  Iront  exhibits 
a perfect  working  out  of  the  principle  of  Try- 
logism,  and  the  different  chief  compartments, 
like  portals,  windows,  &c.,  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  a certain  consequential  grouping. 
The  chief  cornice  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
/a fade  to  a flat  gable,  but  without  any  defined 
pediment,  in  the  manner  as  we  see  it  in  an- 
cient churches,  as  well  as  in  the  relievos  of  the 
ancients.  Splendid  and  bold  is  the  vestibule, 
with  double  ascent  stairs,  and  large  compart- 
ments ornamented  by  the  frescoes  of  Schwind. 
The  lower  rooms  contain  casts  of  important 
sculptures  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
some  antiques.  On  the  ceilings  are  depicted  a 
serj^s  of  mythologic  subjects  and  allegories, 
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mostly  after  the  hints  of  Goethe  on  the 
picture  collection  of  Philoclrates  of  old.  Very 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  well  matched  with  the 
light  colour  of  the  sculptures,  is  the  light  tint 
of  the  walls,— but  the  glaring  contrast  of  the 
pedestals,  a dark  porphyry  or  sienite,  does  not 
deserve  equal  commendation.  In  the  upper 
rooms  pictures  and  drawings  are  exhibited, 
and  the  works  of  Overbeck,  Schnorr,  Veit, 
Hess,  &c.,  are  great  ornaments  of  this  collec- 
tion. Amongst  the  cartoons  lately  exhibited, 
that  of  the  four  Facilitates  for  the  great  Aula 
of  the  university  of  Bonn,  is  most  remarkable. 
Amongst  the  pictures  of  ancient  times,  a por- 
trait of  a man  and  his  wife,  by  G.  Peecz,  an- 
other portrait  of  a man,  said  to  be  of  Hubert 
Van  Eyck,  a Holy  Family,  by  Lorenzo  Credi, 
&c.,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Especially  in- 
teresting to  our  German  neighbours  is  a por- 
trait of  Newton  (wrongly,  though,  ascribed  to 
Peter  de  Witte),  as  they  say  that  its  resem- 
blance to  Goethe  is  quite  astonishing  ! 


SHALL  ARCHITECTS  MEASURE  ? 

r Sir,' — I am  induced  to  offer  you  a few  ob- 
servations, in  consequence  of  reading  the  re- 
port, in  )'our  last  number,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  on  the  preceding  Monday,  and 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Tite  on  that  occasion 
on  the  subject  of  measuring.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Tite  as  to  the  importance  to  archi- 
tects of  a knowledge  of  measuring,  but  I would 
ask  how  architects  are  to  attain  this  very 
useful  and  important  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, while  any  person  professing  measuring 
is  excluded  from  the  Institute  (albeit  many  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Institute 
have  been  what  many  of  the  architects  are 
pleased  to  call  “ measurers  ” in  their  early 
days),  and  while  even  Mr.  Tite  himself  con- 
siders that  any  change  in  the  mode  of  mea- 
suring should  come  from  the  “ operatives 
rather  than  the  profession.”  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  measuring  does  Hot  merely 
consist  in  the  expert  use  of  two  five  feet  rods, 
or  the  adding  together  of  two  and  two  to  make 
four,  but  that  in  order  to  measure  and  value 
correctly  the  different  descriptions  of  work 
contained  in  a building,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire a knowledge  of  the  different,  operations 
which  have  to  be  performed  in  order  to  attain 
certain  results— of  the  different  kinds  and 
amount  of  labour  in  an  elaborate  piece  of 
joinery  ; or  to  produce  a Corinthian  capital  or 
cornice,  or  a piece  of  Gothic  tracery  from  a 
rough  block  of  stone.  And  here  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  Mr.  Tite  to  ask  some  ofthe 
“operative’’  authorities  in  measuring,  how 
they  would  fix  a price  to  stone  per  foot  cube, 
which  should  apply  in  such  a case  as  I have 
alluded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stone,  as 
used  by  engineers  in  railway  work,  &c. 

Returning,  however,  more  immediately  to 
my  subject,  I would  observe,  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  is  that  which  an  architect 
requires  in  order  to  prepare  a proper  specifica- 
tion, and  working  drawings,  for  any  work  he 
may  have  to  execute;  and  without  which,  in- 
stead of  being  able  properly  to  superintend  and 
direct  others,  he  must  always  be  at  the  mercy 
of  his  clerk  of  works,  or  other  people.  It  is 
the  want  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  which 
leads  to  the  grievous  results  which  we  too  often 
see  in  cases  of  competition  (witness,  as  recent 
cases,  the  Kensington  workhouse  and  the 
.Ualston  Literary  Institution),  where  the  real 
estimates  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  tend  to  throw  so  much 
discredit  and  excite  so  much  prejudice  against 
the  profession  generally.  1 could  enter  much 
turther  into  this  subject  but  for  fear  of  trespass- 
fig  too  much  on  your  space  and  your  readers’ 

?hnnMCe;  biUt  at,  some  future  opportunity, 
should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  notice,  I hope 
to  resume  the  subject,  ^ 

,vl,l°,),C.°nClUSi0D,r  Vho,lld  ,ike  10  informed 

whether  any  of  the  candidates  for  district 
stfr7eyorsh.ps  have  been  examined  on  this 
branch  of  them  profession.  I kno„.  that  ,h 
list  of  subjects  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to 
examine  the  candidates  this  was  included  • but 
f.  am  qmle  sure  that  some,  had  they  been  ques- 
tioned  as  to  measuring  would  have  been  sorely 
puzzled,  though  in  other  respects  taking,  and 
deservedly  so,  a high  standing.  E 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  6 G R 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A new  and  rather  an  odd  point  of  law  was 
decided  on  Thursday  week  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Lord 
Curzon,  to  wit,  that  the  only  person  whom 
the  secretary  of  a provisionally  registered  com- 
pany can  sue,  for  arrears  of  salary  due  to  him, 
is  himself,  if  he  happens  to  have  taken  a lead- 
ing interest  in  the  promotion  of  said  company ; 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  such  a suit  against  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  as  this  would  be,  is  not  unreasonably, 
perhaps, supposed  “ tohave  appointed  himself,” 
as  the  official  main-spring  of  the  incipient  com- 
pany.  The  question  of  warming  railway  car- 

riages, lately  recommended  by  us  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers, is  still  kept  astirbythe  continued 
frosty  cold  of  the  present  season.  The  Liverpool 
Journal , reverberating  the  echo,  asks  why 
our  railway  carriages  are  not  yet  warmed, 
although  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the 
question  was  first  propounded  ; and  although, 
since  that  time,  railway  carriages  in  America 
have  been  heated,  and  some  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  companies  also  have,  during  the  present 
winter,  adopted  means  to  warm  their  carriages. 
“ Have  any  English  companies  taken  up  the 
scheme?  No,  not  one  that  we  know  of.  Some 
may  ask,  is  the  thing  practicable  ? or  will  it 
pay?  It  is  easily  practicable,  and  it  will  pay 
better  than  other  outlay  on  any  line  adopting 
the  plan.  The  swift  boats  on  the  several  canals 
have  long  had  the  scheme  in  operation — to 
warm  their  best  cabins.  [We  can  not  only 
testify  to  the  fact,  and  the  comfort,  of  this 
practice,  on  canals  through  routes  where  rail- 
ways had  not  penetrated,  but  that  respectable 
parties  have  often  preferred  travelling  by  canal 
on  this  account  alone,  even  where  railways 
have  now  penetrated.  On  the  canal  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  worst  cabins,  no 
less  than  the  best,  are  comfortably  heated,  as 
others  are,  somewhat  in  the  following  way:] 
Copper  tubes,  about  4 feet  long  and  6 inches 
in  diameter,  are  filled  with  hot  water,  and  laid 
on  the  cabin  floor;  these  will  preserve  and 
give  out  heat  quite  sufficient  for  comfortable 
warmth  during  a space  of  five  or  six  hours. 
Indeed,”  adds  the  journal,  “we  have  travelled 
with  one  for  eight  hours,  the  water  unchanged, 
and  there  was  a comfortable  heat  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  How,  you  may  say,  can  this 
plan  be  applied  to  carriages?  Nothing  easier. 
In  all  carriages  a narrow  recess  or  box  may  be 
made  across  and  under  the  floor  where  the 
passengers’  feet  rest,  betwixt  the  seats,  but 
parallel  with  them  ; and  if  the  make  of  the 
carriage  frame  will  allow  of  an  outside  opening 
to  put  in  the  hot-water  tubes,  they  may  he 
fitted  with  doors.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
let  the  door  be  in  the  floor,  and  be  perforated, 
shutting  over  the  door,  and  then  covered  with 
the  mat  or  carpet ; this  will  equalise  and  diffuse 
the  heat.  One  or  two  stations  will  require  a 
boiler  to  heat  the  water  ; there  must  be  tubes 
to  bold  it,  and  the  present  staff  of  porters 
would  place  them  in  the  carriages  in  a few 
moments,  even  in  the  longest  train.  Think  of 
going  to  London,  or  elsewhere,  this  cold 
weather,  warm  all  the  way,  and  with  warm  feet  at 
the  end.  Reader,  would  you  not  give  an  extra 
shilling  for  such  a luxury?”  The  great  and 
universal  importance  of  this  subject  in  a sana- 
tory point  of  view,  no  less  than  for  the  sake 
of  mere  comfort,  on  which  health  often  so  much 
depends,  will  be  our excusefor  devoting  so  much 

space  to  this  section  ofour  present  jottings. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Company, 
it  is  said,  realize  no  less  than  20,000/.  a year 
in  rents  from  restaurants  alone  upon  their  va- 
rious lines. The  grand  central  station 

about  to  be  erected  by  this  company  at  the 
Chester  terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Crewe 

branch  is  estimated  to  cost  80,000/. The 

platforms  for  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
bridges,  on  which  the  tubes  are  to  be  con- 
structed, according  to  a contemporary,  “ are 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  a considerable 
quanUty  of  the  iron  is  already  manufactured. 

1 be  platform  at  the  straits  will  be  1,000  feet 
in  length,  with  wharfs  and  sheds  to  protect  the 
workmen.  In  a few  weeks  the  construction  of 
the  tubes  themselves  will  be  commenced  and 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  apparatus  for 
raising  these  ponderous  structures  is  also  in  a 
forward  state,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark,  the  engineer  appointed  by  Mr. 
Kobert  Stephenson  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tions, and  in  a short  time  the  aerial  gardens  of 
ancient  Babylon  will  be  more  than  rivalled  by 


this  modern  monument  of  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity.”  At  the  opening  of  the  Lancaster 

and  Carlisle  line,  the  following  statistical  facts 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Mould,  the  contractors’ 
superintendent,  at  the  banquet  given  by  his 
employers,  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Brassey,  and 

Mackenzie. In  the  blasting  of  rocks  no  less 

than  4,800  barrels,  or  200  tons,  of  gunpowder 
had  been  used.  The  patent  fusees  alone,  if 
put  on  a line,  would  reach  400  miles.  The 
number  of  nights  during  which  the  men  worked 
was  152,147-  The  number  of  horses  employed 
was  10,500.  No  fewer  than  400,000  yards 
required  blasting,  as  it  could  not  be  removed 
by  any  other  means.  The  number  of  bridges 
on  the  line  was  219  ; of  culverts,  230  ; and  of 
viaducts,  500,  The  greatest  number  of  men 
employed  was  about  10,000,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  altogether  was  equal  to  3,000,000 
in  one  day  ; whilst  the  excavations  averaged 
100,000  cubic  yards  per  mile.  The  nnmberof 
waggons  employed  was  2,200,  which,  if  ex- 
tended in  a line,  would  reach  nearly  five 
miles;  and  the  temporary  wheeling  planks, 
placed  end  to  end,  would  extend  to  thirty-five 
miles. The  inhabitants  of  Penrith  are  be- 

ginning to  reap  the  benefits  of  railway  transit. 
The  price  of  coal  in  that  town,  which  has  long 
been  Is.  per  cwt.,  is  now  reduced  to  8d.  per 
cwt.,  a saving  of33  per  cent,  to  the  consumer. 

Galignani  cites  a letter  from  Bordeaux,  in 

which  it  is  stated,  that  dilapidations  have  been 
observed  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Paris  and 
Bordeaux  Railway,  under  the  quarries  of  Bel 
Air,  at  Lorniont.  Some  of  the  supporting 
piers  have  given  way,  and  fissures  are  per- 
ceptible in  the  vault.  The  director  of  the 
works  took  immediate  means  to  prevent  the 
damage  from  extending  ; and  information  of 
what  had  occurred  was  sent  to  the  board  of 

directors. The  following  matter-of-fact 

railway  romance  is  from  a sketch  by  Elihu 
Burritt,  the  learned,  and  something  more  than 
merely  learned,  American  blacksmith  : — 
During  a storm  and  violent  gale,  the  long 
railway  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  between 
Hartford  and  Springfield,  was,  en  masse,  lifted 
by  the  wind  and  thrown  into  the  river  beneath, 
which  is  here  200  yards  in  breadth,  with  a 
powerful  current,  at  this  time  swelled  to  a 
dreadful  height  by  an  unusual  flood  of  rain. 
The  line  here  crosses  by  the  bridge  at  a height 
of  50  feet  above  the  river,  and  after  an  abrupt 
curve  has  been  passed.  The  train  left  Spring- 
field  at  the  usual  time  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs,  we 
suppose,  to  announce  the  peril  in  the  way. 

“ The  storm  raged  violently  without,”  says 
Elihu,  “ but  the  passengers  within  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  comfortable  situation, 
thinking  of  the  pleasant  homes  and  firesides 
which  they  soon  expected  to  leach.  On  came 
the  train — the  engine  blowing  off  its  head  of 
steam — breasting  its  way  nobly  against  the 
gale,  which  almost,  threatened  tocheek  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  hot  iron  hissing  furiously  in  the 
falling  rain.  No  one  knew  or  even  suspected 
that  the  bridge  was  gone.  For  two  years,  by 
day  and  night,  the  trains  had  passed  and  re- 
passed, until  safety  had  obliterated  a thought 
even  of  the  possibility  of  danger.  But  no 
bridge  was  there  to  receive  them,  and  the  long 
train,  with  its  precious  freight,  rushed  swiftly 
on  to  this  precipice  of  destruction!  It  was 
not  customary  to  stop  there,  except  to  check 
the  speed  for  the  landing  of  passengers  ; hut  the 
people  there  had  learned  the  loss  of  the 
bridge,  and  kept  a sharp  look  out  for  the  ap- 
proaching train.  It  comes!  The  word  is 
given,  and — they  are  safe.  Every  heart  leaped 
from  its  place,  and  the  head  swam  giddy  with 
fear,  as  the  thought  came  of  that  fearful  leap 
in  the  dark,  and  long  will  the  passengers  re- 
member that  dreadful  ride,  and  the  friendly, 
yet  fearful  cry,  * The  bridge  is  gone.’” 


Labourer’s  Cottage  : Premium  for 
Design. — In  addition  to  the  list  already  pub- 
lished, the  Society  of  Arts  offer  a special  pre- 
mium of  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  desig-n  and 
working  drawings  of  a labourer  or  workman’s 
cottage,  to  combine  cheapness  with  conve- 
nience, comfort,  wholesomeness,  and  neatness. 
Io  be  accompanied  by  a specification  of  the 
works  and  internal  arrangements,  and  an  esti- 
mate ot  the  cost  in  the  district  where  the  de- 
signer lives.  The  drawings  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  designer,  with  the  condition 
only  of  their  immediate  publication. 
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HAYDON'S  VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  * 

Public  Taste. — The  people  of  Britain  are 
ften  blamed  for  not  having1  taste  for  this  style 
r that.  First  they  are  told,  they  have  no 
aste  because  they  perceive  the  extravagance 
if  the  German  school ; then  they  have  no 
aste  because  they  abhor  the  false  view  of  na- 
ure  in  the  French  school;  but  you  never  find 
hem  having  these  objections  to  Titian,  to 
taffaelle,  or  the  Greeks.  Believe  me,  to  me 
hese  are  evidences  that  my  countrymen  are 
•rganized  to  receive  true  impressions  from 
lature,  and  not  false  ones  ; I believe  the  peo- 
)le,  and  know  them  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
>roduction ; and  if  our  statesmen  would  back 
heir  sympathies  for  good  works,  we  should 
ioon  see  productions  which  would  put  a stop 
o this  calumnious  and  offensive  censure. 

West , Fuzeli,  Flagman,  and  Stothard. — 
Mover  were  four  men  so  essentially  different 
»s  West,  Fuzeli,  Flaxman,  and  Stothard. 
Fuzeli  was  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the  largest 
•ange  ; — West  was  an  eminent  macchinista  of 
:he  second  rank  ; — Flaxman  and  Stothard  were 
purer  designers  than  either.  Barry  and  Rey- 
nolds were  before  my  time,  but  Johnson  said, 
in  Barry’s  Adelphi,’  “ there  was  a grasp  of 
mind  you  found  no  where  else ; ” which  was 
true. 

Imitation. — I hope  I have  impressed  you  all 
with  this  leading  truth,  viz.  in  an  imitative 
art,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  imitate  is  as 
important  almost  as  howto  invent;  and  the 
man  who  affects  to  despise  the  means  to  imi- 
tate, does  not  see  farther  than  the  great  men 
before  him,  but  not  half  so  far.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  in  the  British  school,  that 
none  of  the  elements  of  design  must  be  neg- 
lected ; if  you  cannot  draw,  or  colour,  or  in- 
vent, or  light  and  shadow,  or  compose,  you 
are  not  a painter,  and  never  will  be  entitled  to 
the  name.  The  great  men  before  us  did  not 
obtain  their  fame  by  such  conceited  folly  ; and 
if  such  folly  be  not  held  up  to  eternal  repro- 
bation, it  is  a disease  which  will  return  like 
any  other  epidemical  tendency,  till  entirely 
branded  out  of  the  art. 

Discontent  in  Artists. — This  disposition  to 
hope  for  the  future,  regret  the  past,  and  des- 
pise the  present,  is  innate  in  human  feelings  ; 
and  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  men 
whose  imagination  predominated  over  their 
reason  in  all  things.  No  genius  was  ever  en- 
couraged to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  desires, 
and  all  men  attribute  their  failure,  or  their 
obscurity  to  every  other  cause  but  their  own 
want  of  conduct,  their  own  want  of  talents,  or 
their  own  deficiencies  of  understanding.  The 
seeds  of  discontent  must  ever  exist  in  a nature 
which  lives  for  ever  in  a vain  struggle  to  rea- 
lize the  visions  of  an  unlimited  conception! 
What,  after  all,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican  ?— the  Sistine  Chapel?  — or  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi,  with  what  their  great  inventors 
could  have  done,  or  did  imagine,  in  a state  of 
being  unlimited  by  space,  unchecked  by  the 
depravity  of  crime,  the  feebleness  of  disease, 
or  the  wretched  limitations  of  a miserable 
earth,  but  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ? 

High  Art  in  England. — The  people  are  de- 
cidedly alive  to  the  importance  of  grand  art 
here  in  England,  and  have  always  crowded  to 
where  any  grand  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen; 
hut  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  has  never 
been  seconded  by  the  state ; and  the  great 
works  successively  produced  these  last  fifty 
years,  which  have  rescued  the  country  from 
the  stigma  of  incapacity,  are  hidden  from  the 
public  eye  after  the  first  ebullition,  rotting, 
forgotten,  and  neglected,  till  a new  season, 
and  a new  subject,  a cow  with  two  heads, 
or  an  ass  with  three  legs,  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  either.  Within  my  own  time, 
works  of  all  classes  of  art,  which,  if  col- 
lected in  one  gallery,  would  inevitably  set 
British  art  in  its  true  colour  before  the  world, 
have  been  shewn  and  decayed.  In  fact,  I 
am  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  in  no  two 
schools  in  Europe  could  an  equal  number  of 
works  be  shown,  with  all  their  faults,  contain- 
ing so  much  genuine  and  native  excellence  ; 
and  yet,  owing  to  our  want  of  a local  habita- 
tion, a native  resting-place  for  the  elites  of  our 
productions,  we  have  no  decided  character  in 
Europe,  and,  till  we  have  such  gallery,  we 


* Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R.  Haydon. 
Vol.  II.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  A volume  of  gTeat 
value  and  interest. 


never  can.  Every  illustrious  foreigner  goes 
away  with  contempt,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
genius  in  England  in  the  arts ; when  at  this 
very  instant  there  are  works  in  cellars,  or  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  collections,  which, 
if  centralized  in  a National  Gallery,  would 
place  English  art  for  ever  on  a basis  of  the 
proudest  hope ; and  prove,  if  such  were  her 
productions  in  spite  of  her  obstructions,  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a condition 
of  liberal  and  annual  state  support.  It  natu- 
rally occurs  to  every  foreigner,  what  is  the 
reason  ? The  reason  is  naturally  found  in  the 
various  influences  of  our  social  condition.  To 
the  various  number  of  our  influential  societies, 
each  acting  on  the  other,  and  all  combined, 
like  Freemasons,  to  assist  each  other,  in  oppo- 
sition rather  to  all  independence  of  thought, 
or  abstract  principles  of  conduct,  than  in  sup- 
port of  it.  


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  War- 
stone  cemetery  chapel,  cloisters,  and  other 
buildings, of  the  Church  of  England  Cemetery 
Company,  were  examined  on  Tuesday  week, 
according  to  Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette , and 
the  successful  competitor  was  declared  to  be 
Mr.  Barton,  of  Lambeth.  The  other  works 
at  the  cemetery  have  been  carried  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  late  severe  weather  would  allow,  and  the 
completion  of  the  whole  establishment  towards 
next  autumn,  is  anticipated.  “The  style  of 
building,”  says  our  authority,  “ is  Gothic,  and 
what  is  termed  the  decorated  English,  but 
with  a strong  tendency,  in  its  profuse  orna- 
ments, to  the  florid,  or  perpendicular  style  of 
the  14th  (15th)  century.  The  building  itself  is 
cruciform,  and  consists  of  a chapel,  with  a long 
range  of  open  cloisters  running  north  and 
south,  and  a tower  and  lofty  spire  projecting 
in  front  from  the  centre  of  the  cloisters.  The 
length  of  the  chapel,  & c.,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  90  feet;  the  cloisters,  from  north  to 
south,  upwards  of  150  feet;  and  the  height  of 
the  tower  and  spire  116  feet.  Below  these 
buildings  are  a crypt,  and  a range  of  catacombs 
for  the  reception  of  corpses,  and  a tunnel  com- 
municating with  a double  row  of  circular 
catacombs.  On  the  west  front  the  main  build- 
ings will  be  of  white  Derbyshire  stone  ; and  the 
circular  catacombs  in  front  of  red  sand-stone, 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  made.  The  cloisters  are  pierced 
on  the  west  side  with  highly  decorated  windows, 
but  have  the  east  wall  blank,  for  the  reception 
of  monumental  tablets  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  The  levelling  and  preparation  of  the 
ground  are  now  nearly  complete,  and  ready 
for  planting,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  ’ 

Among  other  improvements  talked  of,  as 

likely  to  be  carried  out  in  Dorchester,  is  that 
of  a new  street,  to  throw  open  the  hospital 
from  the  Countv-hall,  by  the  removal  of  the 
dilapidated  property  opposite  ; and  the  building 
of  a fashionable  crescent,  to  be  called,  “ Colli- 
ton  Crescent,”  with  a north-west  view  of  the 

scenery  around. The  Earl  of  Verulam  has 

given  the  munificent  sum  of  1,500/.  towards 
the  endowment  and  building  of  the  pro- 
posed new  church  at  Lavistock-green,  St. 
Albans.  His  lordship  has  also  given  a 

piece  of  land  as  the  site  for  the  church. 

At  Bristol,  meetings  of  operatives  and  of 
rate-payers  have  resolved  to  recommend  the 
town  council  to  postpone  all  furtherance  of 
the  Street  Improvement  Bill,  until  the  dock 
question  has  been  pushed  onwards  to  a settle- 
ment in  the  anticipated  negotiation  between 
the  Dock  Company  and  the  Free  Port  Asso- 
ciation ; means  for  completing  which  would 
require  to  be  provided  by  the  citizens,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments,— one  of  the  first  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  street  from  Bristol  bridge  to  the 
railway  terminus,  a sort  of  Bristol  Piccadilly, 
will  in  all  occasion  an  expense  of  3,000/.  a 
year,  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  incur 
simultaneously  with  the  raising  of  the  antici- 
pated resources  necessary  for  the  Free  Port 
Association  scheme.  And  besides,  as  observed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  “a  lunatic  asylum, 
to  he  erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.,  was 

hanging  over  their  heads.” A “ Bristol  and 

Bath  Economic  Conveyance  Company,”  an- 
nounces the  not  now  altogether  unprecedented 
advantage  of  transit  for  the  million  at  one 
penny  per  mile,  by  omnibuses,  or,  rather,  by 
omnibi,  as  classical  reporters,  by  a somewhat 


singular  sort  of  double  plurality,  prefer  to  term 

it. A separate  article  on  “ Liverpool  ” 

appears  in  our  present  impression. The 

solicitors’  bills  for  obtaining  the  Bury  Im- 
provement Act  alone  amount  to  the  sum  of 
3,695/.- A sanatory  committee  has  been  ap- 

pointed at  Doncaster  to  discuss  the  subject  of 

the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town. The 

sewage  of  Aberdeen  is  valued  at  300/.  to  400/. 
per  annum,  and  doubtless,  under  the  econo- 
mical superintendence  of  sewage  or  chemical 
manure  companies  may  be  made  Mrorth  a great 
deal  more.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
its  application  to  agricultural  purposes. 


NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
SHEFFIELD. 

A church  of  considerable  size  and  preten- 
sions, dedicated  to  “ S.  Marie,”  is  about  to  be 
built  in  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Weightman  and  Had  field,  of 
that  town.  The  Sheffield  Times  gives  an 
engraving  and  description  of  it,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  plan  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  a transept,  a chancel  with  two  side 
chapels,  and  a loft  at  the  south  side,  in  the 
transept  aisle,  for  the  organ  ; a second  aisle  on 
the  north  side  of  two  bays  for  a requiem  altar, 
and  a tower,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  font 
and  baptistery.  There  will  be  an  entrance 
porch  at  the  south  side,  in  Norfolk-row  ; and 
there  will  be  a portal  near  the  transept  for  the 
clergy  and  church  officials.  There  will  also 
be  entrances  at  the  west  end  and  north  side.  A 
large  vestry  will  be  placed  at  the  south  side, 
east  of  the  transept;  and  a cloister  will  be 
formed  from  this  part  of  the  building  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  church. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  to  he  as 
follows : — 

Feet. 

Length  of  the  nave  to  the  chancel  arch. . 105 

Width,  including  the  aisle 61 

Transept,  from  north  to  south  85 

Chancel  up  to  the  arch  40 

Whole  length  of  the  church,  from  east  to 

west,  externally 164 

Whole  width,  with  the  transepts  92 

Height  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave 60 

Height  in  the  aisles 20 

The  architectural  style  of  the  church  is  de- 
signed after  the  cross  church  of  Heckington, 
in  Lincolnshire,  a specimen  of  the  decorated 
style. 

The  south  part,  towards  Norfolk-row,  is  very 
interesting.  The  tower,  which  stands  at  the 
south-west  corner,  is  buttressed  in  stages  with 
canopy  heads,  having  windows  in  the  south 
side  to  light  the  baptistery.  In  the  next  stage 
is  a tabernacle  and  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Tne 
next  stage  has  four  windows  of  two  lights  for 
the  belfry  story. 

The  tower  is  crowned  with  a coronet  and 
battlements,  and  has  four  hexagonal  pinnacles, 
crocketted  and  engaged  to  the  spire,  with  an 
opening  through  the  arc  boutant.  The  spire 
has  crocketted  openings  in  alternating  stages, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a cross  and  weathercock. 
The  total  height,  from  the  pavement  in  Nor- 
folk-row, is  200  feet. 

The  south  porch  has  canopied  buttresses, 
with  niches  for  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
The  parapet  is  panelled  in  wavy  lines.  The 
gable  will  be  surmounted  by  a cross.  The 
doorways  will  be  moulded,  and  the  porch  will 
have  stone  seats.  The  south  aisle  has  two 
windows  betwixt  the  porch  and  transept, 
separated  by  a buttress,  niched  for  a statue  of 
S.  Paulinus,  first  archbishop  and  apostle  of 
Yorkshire.  The  transept  will  have  a four- 
light  window.  The  chancel  window  will  have 
seven  lights,  the  head  filled  with  tracery.  It 
is  intended  to  represent  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  stained  glass.  The 
clerestory  will  have  large  three-light  windows. 

The  north  side  of  the  church,  though  not 
much  seen,  will  be  properly  carried  out  in  all 
details  ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
west  end,  in  which  there  will  be  an  entrance 
doorway  deeply  splayed,  and  a window  of  four 
lights  rising  into  the  gable. 

The  north  entrance  doorway  will  be  under 
the  second  window  of  the  north  aisle,  running 
into  it,  having  a sunk  niche  and  bracket  for  a 
statue  of  S.  Michael. 

The  chapel  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
chancel  will  be  for  the  reservation  oi  the  sacra- 
ment. A turret-stair  ascends  from  this  chapel 
to  the  rood  loft,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a 
crocketted  spire  for  the  angelus  bell. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

The  local  sanatory  Act  i9  already  doing  its 
duty.  “ Steamers,  instead  of  vomiting  forth 
huge  columns  of  black  smoke,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bring  science  to  assist  them  in  its 
consumption,  and  while  the  atmosphere  on  the 
river  and  about  the  pier  heads  is  much  purer, 
the  unsightly  nuisance  which  reflected  such 
odium  on  this  community  has  disappeared,” 
and,  together  with  it,  the  waste  of  a full  third 
of  all  the  fuel  hitherto  not  consumed,  as  it  now 
is,  to  the  profit  of  those  compelled  thus  to  act 
no  less  without  both  annoyance  and  evil  to 
others,  than  with  both  profit  and  good  to  them- 
selves. 

Besides  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  Act  con- 
tains various  clauses  respecting  other  nuisances 
and  improvements,  an  abstract  of  which, 
though  at  some  length,  and  from  a merely 
local  Act,  we  shall  give  without  deeming  any 
apology  requisite,  since  doubtless,  such  provi- 
sion for  health  of  towns  in  general  will  be  ere 
long  no  more  merely  local,  but  made  generally 
applicable,  either  by  the  passing  of  numerous 
separate  Acts  or  by  the  enaction  of  some  one 
comprehensive  measure,  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, for  the  sanatory  regulation  of  towns 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  Act  in  question,  then,  contains  effectual 
and  summary  provision  for  preventing  nui- 
sances and  annoyances  in  streets,  or  near 
thereto,  and  effecting  cleanliness  therein  ; — for 
registration  and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses 
and  knackers’  yards,  and  for  removing  filth 
therefrom  at  least  once  in  every  twenty- four 
hours,  and  keeping  a sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  them  ; — for  regulating  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing swine,  and  preventing  the  keeping  thereof 
within  any  dwelling-house  or  knacker’s  yard, 
and  for  describing  the  limits  within  which  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  keep  the  same  ; — for  regu- 
lating the  duty  of  scavengers,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  privies  and  urinals  ; — for  regu- 
lating the  removal  of  the  contents  of  midden 
steads  and  privies,  and  for  preventing  foul 
water  soaking  from  any  premises,  and  also  for 
preventing  auy  such  middensteads  or  privies, 
or  any  bog-sty,  dunghill,  or  manure  heap 
from  being  a nuisance  ; — for  registration 
of  lodging-houses,  and  maintaining  clean- 
liness therein  under  a penalty  of  40s., 
and  in  case  of  a continuing  nuisance,  of 
5s.  a day.  Similar  penalties  are  to  be  in- 
flicted for  other  nuisances.  A medical  officer 
of  health  is  to  see  to  the  healthiness  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  purification  and  white-washing 
of  houses  ; and  an  inspector  of  nuisances  is 
to  act  in  his  own  proper  province.  The  escape 
of  gas  is  to  be  visited  with  a penalty  of  51.  a 
day  after  twenty- four  hours’  notice,  existing 
gas  companies  to  be  relieved  from  previous 
double  penalties.  In  future,  no  house  to  be 
erected  shall  have  any  rooms  less  than  8 feet 
in  height,  except  cellars,  7 feet  if  to  be  inha- 
bited, or  otherwise  G feet.  Every  inhabited 
room  must  have  one  window  5 feet  by  3 feet, 
or  15  feet  in  area;  attic  and  cellar  windows 
3 feet  square,  or  9 feet  in  area  ; all  to  be  case- 
ments opening  on  hinges  or  pivots,  or  double 
opening  sashes.  Every  new  house  must  be 
piovided  with  an  ash-pit,  and  a properly'  con- 
structed  privy,  with  a funnel  or  flue  to  carry 
oil  any  offensive  stench.  The  council  may 
enter  premises  to  cleanse  or  repair  privies, 
cesspools,  oi  drains,  and  recover  the  expenses. 
House  drains,  at  a proper  level,  must  be  made 
on  twenty-eight  days’  notice,  wherever  a sewer 
°f  ®ul™;ient  size  and  proper  level  passes 
with".  30  feet  of  any  part  of  the  house,  and 
all  gully  holes  of  sewers  or  drains  must  be 
properly  trapped,  to  prevent  escape  of  noxious 
etnuvia  ; a penalty  of  51.  to  be  incurred  for 
infringement  of  provisions  for  proper  con- 
struction, stopping,  or  unstopping,  of  drains, 
A m“P  °>  al1  existing  sewers,  drains,  water 
pipes,  gas  pipes,  &c.,  on  a scale  of  CO  inches  to 
the  mile,  is  to  he  kept  at  the  Town  Hall  for 
inspection  by  owners  of  property.  No  street,  be- 
ing  a carnage  road  shall  be  made  of  less  width 
than  30  feet,  including  footways  of  5 feet  clear 
on  each  side  I and  no  house  shall  be  built  in 
any  street  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of 
such  street ; no  court  shall  he  built  of  less  than 

wddd  f ,i  dth’  h,a"  T"  <ra,rance  the  full 
w Kith  of  the  court;  these  latter  provisions  all 
under  penalties  of  20/.  a day. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  states,  that  there 
were  “ some  seventy  candidates  for  the  office 
of  superintending  the  levelling  and  making  of 


sewers,  that  each  and  all  of  these  sent  testi- 
monials of  capacity  and  character  from  autho- 
rities competent  to  recommend,  but  that  the 
sub-committee  resorted  to  a very  summary 
mode  of  disposing  of  their  claims  : that  the 
question  was  not  “ What  are  they  ? ” but 
“ Who  knows  them  ? ” A.  B— “ Does  any 
gentleman  of  the  committee  know  him?” 
“None.”  “ Knock  him  off?  ” C.  D. — “Does 
any  one  know  him?”  “None.”  “Knock 
him  off.”  Seventy  were  thus  “ knocked  off,” 
in  the  “ twinkling  of  a bed  post,”  and  the  re- 
maining “ five  ” would  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  were  it  not  for  the  prudent  apprehension 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Nicol,  who  apprized  the 
committee  that  they  ought  to  recommend  some 
one.  With  characteristic  facility  they  re- 
commended the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  five; 
but,  on  re-examination,  it  was  discovered  that 
none  of  these  five  would  do,  and  the  talk  is, 
that  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Hartley  was  written  to, 
to  recommend  a suitable  engineer.” 

A report  of  the  progress  of  the  New  North 
Docks  shews  the  operations  to  he  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  nine  new  docks  are  in  course 
of  rapid  completion.  They  cover  an  immense 
area,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  strand  of  the  Mersey. 
At  the  south  end  of  this  new  range  of 
docks  there  are  three  of  them  running 
eastward  from  the  river;  and  these  will 
form  a chain  communicating  with  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal.  The  eastern  dock  of 
this  range  is  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  road  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  another  may  be  formed 
between  it  and  the  canal  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  Howard-street.  According  to  the  Liver- 
pool Standard,  the  walls  round  some  of  the 
docks  are  nearly  at  their  full  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  excavations,  out  of  which,  how- 
ever, large  masses  of  material  have  yet  to  be 
removed,  chiefly  of  red  freestone,  the  quarry- 
ing of  which  will,  it  is  thought,  go  far  to  meet 
the  expenditure.  The  walls  are  built  up,  to 
about  the  level  to  which  the  water  will  rise,  of 
this  stone  ; and  above  this  they  are  of  grey 
granite,  in  irregular  blocks  and  pieces,  pre- 
senting a patch-work  appearance,  like  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  Albert  Dock,  but  of  great 
strength,  the  mortar  being  milled,  from  the 
Ilalkin  Mountain  limestone,  which  sets  rapidly, 
and  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself.  The 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  this  cement  has 
already,  it  is  said,  saved  much  expense  to  the 
Dock  Estate,  as  it  appears  that  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  hew  the  stones  into  square  blocks  as 
heretofore — pieces  of  any  size  or  angular  shape 
being  applicable,  provided  they  shew  a smooth 
outward  surface.  The  landing  steps  in  the 
outward  wall  and  the  tops  of  the  quays  are  of 
chiselled  granite,  and  there  is  a vaulted  or 
tunnelled  passage  at  one  of  the  landing-places 
for  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 
The  quays  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  vet 
formed,  but  on  the  sites  which  they  will  oc- 
cupy, there  are  paved  and  macadamised  roads, 
over  a great  length  of  which,  including  the 
margin  of  the  sea-wall,  a carriage  may  be 
driven.  There  are  several  large  mortar- mills 
worked  by  steam.  The  lime  is  ground  with 
fine  clean  sand,  in  circular  revolving  iron 
troughs,  beneath  huge  circular  grindstones, 
and  the  well-tempered  cement  is  rapidly  carted 
off,  in  a smoking  state,  to  the  several  parts  of 
the  works  where  the  masons  are  employed. 

The  site  of  the  first  of  the  new  churches 
for  Toxteth  Park  having  been  fixed  on,  the 
building  committee  have  selected  for  its  design 
one  furnished  by  Mr.  Hay.  The  style  is 
middle-pointed.  The  building  will  consist  of 
nave  with  spacious  aisles  and  clerestory. 
The  roofs  are  high-pitched  and  shew  all  the 
interior  timbers.  In  lieu  of  pews  there  will  be 

open-benebes  for  1,100  people. The  amount 

already  subscribed  to  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, which  now  exceeds  12,600/.  was  recently 
augmented  by  a donation  of  500/.  from  the  “ So- 
ciety for  B.  C.  P.  per  J.  B.  Treasurer,”  into 
the  secret  of  which  somewhat  cabalistic  cy- 
phers the  Express  thinks,  it  has  “some  inkl- 
ing ” though  we  confess  our  own  darkness  on 
the  subject  of  this  “ kindly  association  in  first- 
rate  hands,”  who  at  all  events  evidently  prefer 
doing  good  by  something  like  stealth,  rather 
than  by  that  ostentation  which  is  in  truth  the 
real  motive  of  many  charitable  doings. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following 
houses  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  or 
m course  of  erection  within  the  limits  of 


the  municipal  borough.  Mr.  Rishton,  the 
Town  Surveyor,  has  supplied  these  statistics. 
A vast  amount  of  building,  however,  has  also 
been  going  on  in  the  outskirts,  at  Bootle, 
Walton,  West  Derby,  Old  Swan,  Aigburth, 
&c. — Under  12/.  per  annum,  710  ; from  12/. 
to  25/.,  2,328  ; from  25/.  to  35/.,  236 ; from 
35/.  upwards,  186;  total,  3,460;  warehouses, 
44.  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
houses  erected  in  each  year  since  J837: — 
1838,1,052;  1839,  997;  1840,  1,576;  1841, 

I, 761;  1842,  2,027;  1843,  1,390;  1844, 
2,450 ; 184=5,  3,728;  1846,  3,460;  total,  18,441. 

The  following  churches  are  now  in 

course  of  erection  at  Birkenhead:  — St. 
John's,  at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  J.  Mallaby, 

J.  S.  Jackson,  and  W.  Jackson  ; St.  James’s, 
at  the  cost  of  Messrs.  W.  Potter,  W.  Jackson, 
and  J.  W.  and  M'Gregor  Laird  ; St.  Anne’s 
and  another  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  W.  Potter; 
and  St.  David’s,  by  public  subscription,  ori- 
ginated by  the  Rev.  J.  Baylee,  for  the  Welsh 
inhabitants.  There  is  also  a new  church 
building  at  Seacombe.  These,  with  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  a chapel  at  Oxton,  lately  opened,  will  com- 
prise nine  churches  for  the  present  population 
of  25,000,  and  Mr.  W.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Potter  have  signified  their  intention  to  erect 
each  an  additional  one  next  year. 


ON  BRICK  MOULDINGS. 

A couREsroNDENT  of  the  Bury  Herald 
f ays : — 

“ In  a county  like  ours,  where  there  are 
no  quarries  and  so  many  clay  pits,  and  where 
consequently  stone  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  and 
bricks,  both  red  and  white,  so  common,  I 
rather  wonder  that  brick  is  not  more  used  for 
the  finer  mouldings  in  the  place  of  stone.  In 
former  times,  and  it  might  be  equally  so  now, 
mouldings  of  all  kinds  were  highly  orna- 
mented, frames  to  windows,  porches,  chimneys, 
&c.,  were  made  of  brick.  Besides  being  much 
cheaper,  and  quite  as  durable  as  stone,  they 
bad  this  advantage, — that  the  most  intricate 
patterns  could  be  made  nearly  as  cheap  as  the 
plainest;  and  also,  that  any  colour  might  be 
used,  if  not  in  the  brick  itself,  yet  on  the  out- 
side and  burnt  in.  White  brick  round  the 
windows,  or  at  the  corners  of  houses,  proves  a 
good  foil  to  shaped  flints  ; red  brick  to  white, 
and  vice  versa. 

I shall  mention  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
use  of  moulded  bricks.  Westhorpe  Hall,  one 
of  the  first  buildings  of  this  class,  was  erected 
by  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  about  the  year 
1500,  who  resided  therewith  his  wife,  a king’s 
sister  and  widow.  Though  hardly  a remnant 
even  of  the  ruins  remains,  yet  fragments  turn 
up  which  shew  the  beauty  of  the  brick  mould- 
ings. They  are  of  a very  hard  and  compact 
white  brick,  which  retains  its  original  sharp- 
ness, and  some  of  them,  having  the  duke’s  crest 
in  relief  upon  them,  still  ornament  a bridge 
of  the  same  date  as  the  hall.  The  other  ex- 
ample is  West  Stow  Hall,  built  by  the  same 
duke,  the  gatehouse  of  which  is  a noble  speci- 
men of  brick  building.  As  an  example  of  the 
use  of  brick  mouldings  in  churches,  I may 
name  Ixworth  Thorp,  a doorway  of  which 
church  has  its  mouldings  and  circular  (Saxon?) 
arch,  formed  of  red  brick.” 

The  duty  on  bricks,  levied  as  it  now  is, 
prevents  any  attempt  at  improvement,  or  ex- 
perimental endeavours. 


English  Buildings  in  China. — The 
Edinburgh  Register , in  noticing  a “ Club-house, 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong,”  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Millar  from  designs  by  Mr.  George 
Strauchan,  architect,  Edinburgh,  remarks,  that 
though,  five  years  since,  on  “ Hong  Kong,” 
the  “Island  of  Fragrant  Showers,”  the  only 
buildings  were  a few  fishermen’s  huts  and  a low 
mandarin’s  house  ; already  large  and  elegant 
merchants’  houses  and  gardens  extend  a couple 
of  miles  along  the  sea  beach  ; commodious 
barracks,  and  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  are  to  be  seen,  with 
colleges  for  Chinese  youths,  and  a mosque  for 
Mussulman  natives.  Bungalows  adorn  the 
hill  sides,  with  thriving  plantations,  and  a drive 
equal,  in  picturesque,  to  our  own,  “ Queen’s 
Drive”  [round  Arthur’s  Seat,  from  Holyrood] 
encircles  the  island,  commanding  views  of  the 
mainland  of  “ Quang  Tung,”  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  river,  with  its  hundred  islands,  and 
a wide  expanse  of  ocean. 
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3RIST0L  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AR- 
CHITECTURAL SOCIETV. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  a general  meet- 
no-  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Institution, 
nD  Park-street,  'Bristol,  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  Thorpe  in  the  chair.  1 he  Rev. 
Eccles  Carter,  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
Report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year, 
rom  which  it  appeared,  that  the  society  was  in 
i satisfactory  condition,  and  that  its  usefulness 
,vas  recognized  by  application  for  advice  in 
-aspect  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Chippen- 
ham ; St.  Luke’s,  Brislington ; Markbury 
Church  ; Two  Mile  Hill  Church,  and  others  ; 
they  had  occasion  to  regret,  that  at  St.  James  s 
Church,  Bristol,  some  suggestions  made  by 
them  had  not  been  carried  out.*  At  Two 
Mile  Hill  Church,  the  ringers  were  admitted 
to  the  loft  by  a door  not  connected  with  the 
church  ; to  which  the  committee  was  opposed, 
as  tending  to  separate  the  ringers  from  the 
sei'frices.  The  restoration  of  the  upper  part 
of  Dundry  Church  was  in  their  hands,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  weather. 

The  chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting 
at  some  length  on  the  topics  mooted  in  the 
Report,  a committee  for  the  new  year  was 
elected,  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 
After  this,  Mr.  F.  Niblett  read  a paper  on  the 
architecture  of  fonts. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  a paper,  by  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, on  architectural  societies,  and  the  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  their  successful  operation, 
read  at  a previous  general  meeting,  should  be 
printed  and  distributed.  A part  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 


OXFORD. 

Strong  efforts  arc  being  made  here,  in 
favour  of  a national  measure  for  the  establish- 
ment of  general  cemetries.  At  a meeting  of 
the  town  council,  held  on  the  14th,  a form  of 
petition  was  brought  up,  and  after  some  oppo- 
sition, agreed  to.  Those  who  opposed  it,  did 
so  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  “ an  attempt  to 
agitate  the  people  against  the  clergy,  and  to 
oppose  those  who  ought  to  be  treated  with 
respect  and  love ; ” and  said,  they  thought 
that  those  to  whom  they  looked  for  religious 
solace  and  support  ought  not  to  become  the 
objects  of  a quasi  political  warfare.  And  so 
think  we  too;  but  the  fact  is,  no  such  feeling 
actuates  those  who  would  get  rid  of  burials  in 
towns.  Existing  interests  must  of  course  he 
protected. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  report 
from  the  Sanatory  Committee  was  read  : At  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanatory  Committee  held  on 
the  13th  inst.— Resolved,  “That  Alderman 
Butler  he  chairman  of  this  committee.  '1  hat 
this  committee  desire  their  chairman  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  next  council  to  the  present 
inefficient  supply  of  soft  water  ; to  the  imper- 
fect sewerage  and  house  drainage ; and  the 
greatly  increased  mortality,  which  the  commit- 
tee believe  to  be  chiefly  consequent  upon  these 
evils.  That  the  individual  members  of  the 
council  be  requested  to  report  to  the  sanatory 
committee  all  nuisances  which  they  may  he 
cogn  izant  of,  and  which  they  consider  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  town,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  registered,  and  the  pro- 
per steps  taken  " for  their  abatement.  The 
chairman  is  requested  to  summon  this  com- 
mittee on  an  early  day,  to  take  several  matters 
into  consideration.” 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Oxford  is 
exceedingly  bad,  and,  with  the  defective  supply 
of  water,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  greatly 
inci  eased  mortality. 


Monumental  Sculpture. — There  seems 
to  he  a want  of  invention  amongst  our  modern 
sculptors,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  outline  of 
monuments  (their  forms  are  numerous  enough) 
hut  a want  of  something  that  would  at  once 
speak  to  the  imagination.  It  is  yet  left  for 
6ome  man  of  mind  to  illustrate  death  from  the 
history  of  our  holy  religion— to  sculpture  that 
sleep  after  life’s  long  storm,  and  call  from  the 
marble  such  forms  as  we  believe  we  shall  meet 
with  in  heaven. — Miller's  Country  Life. 


* The  restoration  of  this  Norman  church,  to  which  we 
alluded  some  time  since,  is  now  completed.  Two  ponderous 
and  discordant  galleries  at  the  west  end,  have  been  put  up 
without  the  good  will  of  the  architect  employed. 


iaeto  iSooft. 

The  High  Pressure  Steam-engine  Investigated. 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Alban.  Translated  by 

W.  Pole,  F.R.A.S.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Weale,  London,  1847- 

Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  the  translator 
says,  at  being  referred  to  the  writings  of  a 
foreigner,  and  to  the  results  of  foreign  ex- 
perience, for  information  on  a subject  so  essen- 
tially English  as  that  of  the  steam-engine. 
One  reason,  however,  is  at  once  apparent  : 

“ ever  since  the  time  of  Newcomen,  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively directed  to  that  modification  of  the 
steam-engine  which  depends  for  its  source 
of  power  principally  upon  the  condensibility 
of  steam,  namely,  the  low-pressure  condensing 
engine,  in  which  a very  moderate  elasticity  is 
used.  The  other  great  class,  comprising  that 
variety  of  engine  which  owes  its  efficiency 
principally  to  the  elasticity  of  the  steam, — the 
high-pressure  engine, — is  (or  at  least  was  a 
very  few  years  ago)  scarcely  known  among  us 
in  comparison.  While  we  find  the  condensing 
engine  studied  carefully,  treated  of  most 
voluminously,  and  manufactured  by  wholesale, 
we  deplore  the  neglect  which  the  high-pres- 
sure engine  has  suffered  ; — we  look  in  vain  for 
information  upon  it ; and  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  point,  even  in  the  present  more  cultivated 
field  of  locomotives,  to  a solitary  specimen  de- 
serving the  name  of  an  economical  producer 
of  steam  power.” 

The  author  maintains,  that  the  high-pressure 
is  more  safe  and  more  economical  than  the 
low-pressure  condensing  engine.  He  pro- 
ceeds first  to  examine  the  objections  brought 
against  the  former,  dwelling  especially  on  its 
alleged  danger;  discusses  the  causes  that  tend  to 
produce  explosions,  and  shews  the  errors 
often  committed  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels 
for  the  generation  of  high-pressure  steam.  He 
then  points  out  what  he  considers  the  advan- 
tages of  the  high-pressure  engine  ; and  after- 
wards treats  in  detail  of  the  boiler  and  the 
furnace  The  third  and  fourth  parts,  to  conclude 
the  work,  will  contain,  the  translator  says,  the 
author’s  views  as  to  the  construction  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  proposed,  namely, 
safety  and  economy. 


<2Toi*re0Doniintce. 

THE  ROYAL  MEDAL  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Having  observed  your  willingness  to 
make  public  any  remarks  that  are  conceived 
with  an  intention  of  increasing  a knowledge  in 
“ Fine  Art  Architecture”  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  insert  the  following  ideas  in  your 
valuable  journal : — 

Being  a competitor  for  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  1846,  given  by  her  Majesty  through 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  appropriated 
by  them  as  a stimulus  for  the  juvenile  branch 
of  the  profession  of  architecture,  I would 
humbly  suggest  that  (after  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  maybe  referred  for  selecting  the 
best  design  have  pronounced  their  decision), 
the  whole  of  the  designs  would  he  exhibited, 
at  least  to  the  competitors  themselves.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  and  to  speak  for  my- 
self, be  a kind  of  reward  to  the  unsuccessful, 
for  the  labour  they  may  have  bestowed  on  their 
respective  drawings,  and  would  in  very  many 
wavs  he  productive  of  good  results  to  the  rising 
members  of  the  profession.  I am  totally  igno- 
rant as  to  the  course  the  institute  may  think  it 
right  to  adopt,  hut  if  1 maybe  allowed  to  make 
a suggestion,  would  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  should  point  the  principal 
objections  to,  or  defects  in  the  designs  gene- 
rally, embracing  not  only  the  elevations,  but 
the  arrangement  and  construction,  &c. : this 
would  make  the  awarding  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  a source  of  instruction  and  profit  even 
to  the  unsuccessful,  and  in  some  instances 
mio-ht  be  better  in  after  life  than  even  gaining 
the  prize.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

London,  Jan.  19tli,  1847.  “ Nemo.” 


DALSTON  INSTITUTION  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  communication  you 
have  already  published  on  this  subject,  I can 
state  that  the  commissioners  were  distinctly 
told  at  the  time  of  their  receiving  the  drawings 
sent  in  competition,  that  a building  such  as 
their  written  instructions  set  forth  could  not  be 


built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  for  twice 
the  outlay  (1,500/.)  to  which  they  judged  right 
to  restrict  the  competing  architects. 

A building  such  as  their  printed  prospectus 
described  might  possibly  have  come  within 
their  mark,  but  that  one  required  by  their  pen 
and  ink  instructions  and  outline  plan  was 
plainly  far  beyond  the  scope  of  their  so  de- 
scribed intended  (?)  outlay,  of  which  fact  they 
were  advised  to  assure  themselves  by  reference 
to  similar  institutions  of  recent  date,  whose 
names  were  also  placed  before  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  for  their  own  credit  they 
have  erred  through  ignorance  rather  than 
through  design  ; he  that  as  it  may,  somebody 
must  pay  for  the  trouble  given  in  furnishing 
quantities  and  making  out  the  dozen  and  a half 
estimates  for  the  carcass  only,  given  in  your 
number  of  last  week  ! — Your  constant  reader, 

Tuesday,  Jan.  19tb,  1847.  Q- 


Sir, — I observed  a letter  from  a correspon- 
dent of  yours  , calling  himself  “ Alpha,”  in 
reference  to  the  Dalston  Literary  Institution 
competition,  and  complaining  of  the  result. 
But  I would  ask  him  what  else  he  could  expect 
from  a committee  so  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
is  due  for  professional  exertion,  as  to  suppose 
that  any  architect  could  be  paid  even  his  ne- 
cessary expenses  for  such  an  object  by  the 
paltry’ premium  of  10/.,  which  they  offered 
through  your  columns  ? “ Alpha  ” should  have 
known,  that  in  the  first  place  he  was  rendering 
himself  amenable  to  the  decision  of  men  with- 
out one  idea  of  that  upon  which  they  pretended 
to  judge,  and  in  the  next,  that  he  would 
have  to  contend  with  no  member  of  the  pro- 
fession of  any  respectability,  and  would  there- 
fore expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and 
chicanery. 

Are  not  rumours  afioat  of  a similar  trans- 
action in  the  competition  for  a new  church  at 
Battersea?  This  was,  I believe,  a “ close  ” 
competition,  and  it  is  therefore  more  difficult 
to  reach  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  continued 
exposure  will,  in  time,  put  a stop  to  these  ne- 
farious proceedings.  I am,  Sir,  &c  , 

Jan.  14th,  1847-  An  Architect. 


jHHisJrriliutra. 

Stained  Glass  in  Leeds.— At  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds  two  new  lights  at  the  east  end, 
each  consisting  of  three  long  openings,  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wilmshurst.  These  occur  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  or  original  window,  which  is  filled 
almost  entirely  with  ancient  glass.  The  new 
light,  on  the  north  side,  contains  some  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  each 
composition  being  under  a canopy.  The  sub- 
jects are;  “The  offering  of  the  Wise  Men,” 

“ Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,”  “ Bless- 
ing Little  Children,”  “The  Tribute  Money,” 
&e.  The  south  light  exhibits  some  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  in 
whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated  ; as,  “ The 
Deliverance  from  Prison,”  “The  Charge,’ 
“The  Draught  of  Fishes,”  &c.,  in  all,  nine 
subjects.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is  filjed 
with  the  representations  of  angels,  scrolls,  &c. 
There  are  also  six  panels,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
each  opening.  Those  at  the  four  sides  con- 
tain emblems  ; and  in  each  ot  the  central  panels 
is  an  inscription  upon  a scroll,  intimating  that 
the  windows  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Blavds,  and 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  two  elder  sons, 
who  respectively  died  in  the  years  1842  and 
1845.  The  colours,  especially  the  blue,  red, 
and  ruby,  are  very  brilliant  ; and  t he  whole 
is  creditable  to  the  taste  and  execution  of  the 
artist. 

The  Morgan  Testimonial. — 1 be  statue 
by  Mr.  J.  Evan  Thomas,  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  we  mentioned  last  week,  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  bronze.  The  premium  of  30/.,  of- 
fered for  the  second  best  design,  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Haines  and  Co.,  builders,  of  South- 
ampton. 

Competition. — Designs  are  wanted  for  a 
club-house  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  as 
will  be  seen  by  advertisement  in  our  present 
n umber. 

Holborn  Hill  Viaduct. — The  company 
formed  to  effect  this  important  improvement, 
have  postponed  their  application  tor  an  Act 
till  next  session. 
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Projected  Works,  &c. — Advertisements 
have  been  issued,  through  the  past  week’s 
newspapers,  for  contract  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  at  the  Hackney  Union 
Workhouse  ; the  various  works  to  be  done  in 
rebuilding  Ince  Hall,  near  Chester ; the  repair 
of  about  50  miles  of  the  Bromyard  roads,  in 
8 districts  ; the  supply  of  about  2,800  tons  of 
broken  granite  at  Leicester ; of  5,000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  rails,  1,800  tons  of  cast  iron 
chains,  120  tons  of  spikes,  and  77>000  Memel 
or  larch  sleepers,  for  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Railway;  and  750  tons  of  iron  rails,  for  the 
Taw  Vale  Railway  and  Dock  Company  ; also 
for  the  whole  works,  in  separate  tenders,  of 
about  6 miles  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter;  a 
portion  of  the  Sheffield  and  Goole,  &c.,  near 
Barnsley;  8 miles  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Stour  Valley;  6-}  miles  of  the  Ambergate  and 
Boston,  &c. ; 5 miles  (the  remainder),  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  ; and  11  miles  of  the 
North  British,  at  Dunse,  Tranent,  and  Coc- 
kenzie  ; also  for  125  tons  of  spermaceti  and 
other  oils  for  light-houses  at  Dublin,  &c. 

Kamptulicon. — We  understand  that  the 
Kamptulite  Pavement  is  ordered  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  carriage  drives  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Osborne  House.  The  walls  of  the 
riding  house  at  Windsor  Castle  are  also  to  be 
lined  about  6j  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the 
Kamptulicon  Planking,  as  a protection  from 
injury  in  case  of  accidents.  This  material 
would  seem  to  he  applicable  for  many  useful 
purposes.  It  is  composed  of  cork  and  India- 
rubber. 

Threatened  Removal  of  Westminster 
Bridge. — We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  have 
heard  the  announcement,  that  the  hill  for  the 
removal  of  Westminster  Bridge  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with , with  great  satisfaction.  The  secret 
history  of  this  extraordinary  proposal  would  be 
amusing  if  not  instructive. 

A Trifling  Difference  of  Opinion. — 
Three  tenders  were  delivered  the  other  day 
for  rebuilding  parts  of  two  houses  in  Clare- 
court,  Drury-iane.  The  highest,  Chesterman, 
was  318/. ; the  second,  Dean,  235/.;  and  the 
third,  Hooper,  138/. 

The  Wellington  Statue. — Now  that 
Parliament  have  met,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
western  entrance  to  London  will  no  longer  be 
disfigured,  but  that  the  statue  will  be  immedi- 
ately taken  away,  and  that  the  architect  of 
the  arch  will  be  commissioned  to  make  that 
structure  complete,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design. 

National  Gallery. — We  learn  with 
much  regret,  that  Mr.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  has  re- 
signed his  appointment  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ N.  M.” — If  the  “fire  bricks”  be  carefullj  set  in 
cement,  on  a sound  foundation,  the  floor  will  be  less  pene- 
trable by  moisture  than  if  pointed  with  lime.  A sound 
foundation,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  If 
asphalte  be  procurable  for  setting  the  bricks,  we  should  re- 
commend it.  A thin  bed  of  concrete  with  a layer  of  broken 
glass  in  it,  to  keep  back  the  rats,  would  make  the  whole 
perfect. 

“ Naves  of  Wheels.”—  Although  somewhat  out  of  our 
path,  we  have,  in  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  in- 
quirer, taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  if  cracks  in  wheel 
naves  can  with  certainty  be  prevented;  and  we  find,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  informed,  that  they  cannot. 

“ G.  G (Portsmouth.) — Write  to  the  Secretary,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster.  The  Number  is  out  of  print. 

” G.  B.J."—\Ve  formerly  published  lists  of  prices  of 
materials  regularly,  but  found  reasons  for  discontinuing 
them.  The  other  suggestion  shall  be  considered.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  see  the  lithograph. 

“ Subscriber."  (Bedford.)— To  prescribe  for  a smoky 
chimney  without  seeing  it  would  be  useless : take  a good 
pinion  on  the  spot. 

“ Rex.” — The  houses  cannot  be  built  as  shewn  on  the 

lan  sent. 

“ A Measurer.  Nest  week. 

E.  W.  F.” — We  avoid  giving  recommendations. 

“ Gamma.”— Write  to  Secretary  of  Society  of  Arts,  Adel- 
phi,  and  he  will  return  full  particulars.— “ Orders  ” may  be 
drawn  in  name  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Wyman. 

Received.—”  Philocromc,”  “ A friend  to  fair  and  impartial 
competition,”  “ W.  H.”  (Maningtree),  “ Mr.  P.”  (Pimlico), 
“ E.  C.  S.  B.,»  “ Lithographed  View  of  the  Priestwood 
Church,  Bucks:  with  Schools  and  Parsonage  House,”  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  Architect ; “ Report  on  Cordes  and  Lo’cke’s 
Condensing  Rotary  Steam  Engine,’  ’ by  Mr.  Josiali  Parkes, 
C.E. ; " Punctuation  reduced  to  a System,”  by  William 
Day.  Olliver : Pall  Mall ; “ Railways  for  the  Many,  and 
not  for  the  Few  ; Second  Edition,  with  some  Remarks  on 
Building  Societies  ; ” by  James  Ward,  Esq.  Smith  and 


Elder:  Cornhill ; Prospectus  of  the  “ Amatuer  xviusio»i 
ciety,”  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  Honorary  Secretary.  The  object 
of  this  society,  is  the  formation  of  a full  orchestra,  to  meet 
weekly  during  February,  March,  and  April,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  classical  composition.  With  Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  &c.,  among 
the  members ; the  Earl  of  Falmouth  one  of  the  violins  ; 
Lord  Arundell,  the  trumpet ; the  Hon.  George  Cadogan, 
the  bassoon  ; Lord  Fitzgerald  and  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
among  the  violoncelli ; and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  two  of  the  bassi,— this  may  justly 
be  called,  the  “Amateur  Musical  Society,”  and  be  placed 
among  the  “ events  ” of  the  day. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

*#*  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS. — In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  Tn»  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained.  

NOTICE. — Chemistryas  Applied  to  Construction. 
— The  Builder  of  next  week  will  contain  the  first  of  a series 
of  papers  on  this  important  subject,  by  Professor  Griffiths, 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Jan.  25th. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
16,  Grosvcnor- square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  27th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  2lst.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8.J 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


AiDVEStTESEBSEarTS. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Sc. 

DEPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings. — 

51.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he 


has  opened  a Depot  in  London  for’the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  from  Iiis  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hand.  The  patterns  will  be 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £luo  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
BRAY,  surveyor,  nt  tlie  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  nt  the 
office  would  in  nil  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
nlaiu  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
’laces.  Ronds,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Mauure.  BRICK- 


MAKERS’ PUMPS,  i 

LIFT  PUMPS,  am.  

SINGLE  nud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOU  11LF, -AC- 
TION BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
ofa  combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  nt  present.— 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GERISH,  East-road.  Citv-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


'T’HE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcet,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  m England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
mid  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Bouers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  12,  Cambridge-street, 
Lrescent,  Birmingham ; London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


TJOSEPII  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

Loudon,  .Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stocks  and  Dies.  Circular  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers.  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engravers.  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries.  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddles.  Curriers,  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  kc. 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Backs  &c  &e.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools.  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
tm  r a- p r En5^v,ng-  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
i L i,  i E.  Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  1 ron- 
mougcry  of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  Ac.,  in 
t'.u.’11’  II1!-  wlre.  W holesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


T .EADBEATER,  many  years  manufacturer 

ami  i artv  alls,  *■- 


too-.  Aldersgnte-strcetl 
-V,  hi.gr  FIRE-PROOF 
. HLPOSlloUY,  well  adapted 

for  Solicitors,  to  be  bOLD  a BARGAIN. 
owmKPKUl.  Detector  Locks  and  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


T> RICKS  and  MONEY— About  300  feet 

0I.V, PONTAGE  TO  LET  at  3s.  per  foot,  for  Building  either 
third  or  fuli-sizcd  touhw  -otr  houses  of  the  value  of  £600.  per  pair, 
verv  pleasantly  and  respcctaDi) iu  Sommcrford-grove, 
Stoke  Newmgton-road,  within  a few  minutes'  \>allr  of  Hackney 
Downs.  Omnibuses  passing  every  ten  minutes.  Bricks  are  on  tho 
premises,  which,  with  money,  will  be  advanced  to  respectable 
h'"!'‘cPYT8h  ui«  .fc’00|l  references.— Apply,  on  the  premises,  to  Mr. 
GWYNN,  or  at  No.  2,  Claremont-terrace,  Stoke  Ncwiugton-road. 


DEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
arc  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Bankers.  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  uf 
London,  Besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  [to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  thereforo 
cautioned,  and  respectfully . requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed, 

“ G.  and  J.  DEANE'S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge." 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  nud 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar.  aud  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
aud  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  tho  stall-hoard 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  nud  secured  for  4ns.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorato  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respeotahle  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  giveu  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  IroiL  Their  construction  i- 

simple  that”  ......  . 

the  greatest 

superiority  ..  . 

strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  he  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SIIUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  nud  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing tho  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  largo 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; nud  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  with  thin  convex  laths. 

U.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  uo  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &c„  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
sfc'vi.  riuvris  a \mi  v a w i.  htvi  , gnu  pw  imuuncrs 


Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  .. 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  nud  workmanship,  and  lower  in  prico 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  iu  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombara-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  aud  by  tho 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
They  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MOREWOOD  aud  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’a  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 
crystalline  surface. 

WOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TtN- 


NED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnauce,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 


and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  aR 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  aud  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fixe,  and  causing  it  to  bum  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney -tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing. and  out-door  work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
metal  roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  .Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Building?,  viz. 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  Urge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cuantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  arc  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  1 have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  whirh  I have  tried  in  mv  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them:  — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation;  the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  Bay  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John's  Wood. 

29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  1",  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  wliirh  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  givi  ng  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
hc'dcsircd  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yeth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  onjy  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  1 was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  enrertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’ s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy's  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  OBRIEN. 

***  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library.  

Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR- PLACE,  BR1 ANSTON-SQUARE. 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


Description 

a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 

bbbb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


of  Diagram • 

e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ot  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


THE  BUILDER. 


light  large  workshop  ANDDWELLItNtGoHOCSR 

L17"ANTED,  a DVV ELLING-HOUSE,with 

LARGE  LIGHT  WORKSHOP. tthftb«cfc with  aback 


w 


Builder,"  will  be  immediately  attended 


TIMBER  SAWING  FRAME  FOR  SAKE, 

WELL  Manufactured,  and  in  c0™Plet® 
working  order,  and  only  sold  in  £?^c<\y-cl(}e  “yARDLE, 
being  required  for  other  purpos^  Apn 

■Stangate  Saw  Mills,  Palace-road.  Lambeth.  


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  LET,  some  Excellent  Building  Ground, 

Sh'ei8«0UN(i  pirty'^oMMof ^e^mos^sati^Bto^ns* 
fS^St'pply.-^RANCIS  E.  H.  Fowler.  Architect,  28, 

Saekvi lie-street,  Piccadilly.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  BE  LEI’,  on  advantageous 
terms  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  Ham,  Middlesex  ; 
Streatham  and  Carshalton,  Surrey ; Boxmoor,  Herts,  and  Tun- 
l,i-iilL'e  Wells  Kent.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  jhiu<.mab 
and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors, 'and  Auctioneers,  23,  Old 
Bond-street.  . 


Building  ground,  putney.— To 

be  LET  on  Lease,  sundry  Plots  of  Building  G 
liehtfully  situated  near  Putney  Bnd.-e.  the  Steam-boat iPier,  and 
the  Richmond  Railway  ; suitabk  for  the  erection^V^as  aud 
other  Residences,  having  a View  of  the  Kn  er  Thames,  wiin  j , 
stant  and  cheap  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  Mctropo  • 
BARN  aud  GRANARY  upon  the  Premises  for  SALE.— Apply 
Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPHERD,  Surveyor,  14,  Bucklersbury,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grain  bus. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  £30.  t 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CM  ARLES  LON  G begs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 


and  having  just  built  --- 

execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedci 
reel.  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only 


lentcd  dispatch.— 1,  King- 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  scut  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  cveiy  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  ^ whEole?Uegt|rn,|T  BRITISH  SHEET 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plato, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases.  &c.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass 
HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.  . „ „ 


i ui„ i’o,  Watei^clMets^’Basins,  Brass-work,  and  til  materials  used 

byForTomidete  Lists,  priced-Address  to  R.  COG  AN,.  WINDOW 
GLASS,  l£aD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Pnnces-street, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  DEALERS,  or  CommiKi.n-AB.llt. 

for  tlie  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime.  Cement,  Coal,  Slate.  Ac. 

To  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  1 ears, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  R^ence  attached, 
eligibly  situated,  No.  4.  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road.  Holloway, 
near  the  Chanel  of  Ease.  Hcnt,  £ib  per  aiiniim^F^her  Particu- 
lars may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  -o,  Old 

Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 

“HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a valuable  piece  ot  Building 

Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  llfauti^  plc«^ire-Kr°unds 

house tttSfKl.M  ‘IrSS' fSfSL’ 

K5Si“S"“ 

Solicitors,  26.  Old  Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  4,  Albion-place, 

Hollo  Way-road. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AN J>1VIOTJEY  ADVANCED 

npo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

■ for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  I°urth-rate  "ousea, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen  s-road,  Dahtou,  to  Laus- 
doini-place.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving : neigh 'hm  i- 
hoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  nU 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  i^onlya 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER, 


HERRING’SPATENT  safety 

WINDOW  —No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  P<^ta^  aW  5 to  10  per  cent . to 
all  houses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  J cars , abolish  alt 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  n complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply _for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bod-Feather 
Factory,  ’ J s’1— 


i,  Kingsgate-street,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,}! ways  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N’.B.  This 


t 


MASONS’  Provident  INSTITUTION. — 

The  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Donors  and 
Subscribers  to  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  on  Monday  tven- 
imi  January  25,  1847,  at  the  City  of  Westminster  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  Great  Smith-street.  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  nnd  General  Com- 
mittee,nnd  for  the  transaction  of  other  important  business  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chair  taken  at  Half-past  Seven. 


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  are  informed  they  can  he  supplied  with 
Cement  and  Plaster  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
chimney-shalts  in  the  Elizabethan  and  other  styles,  trasses,  bal- 
lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  flowers,  soffits,  bed  moulds,  Ac.  &c„ 
oil  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by  JNO.  HERBERT  and  SON  , 
Modellers.  &c„  42,  Parkcr-strcet,  Drury -lane.  Modelling  executed 
for  the  Trade.  , , . 

A lirst-rate  assortment  of  sliop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing— 
Centre  floweis  fixed  complete  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  papier 
mdchA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  tins 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastem 
factory  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufa 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’SPATENTMARBLECEMENT 
forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestmctible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

'It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  nnd  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of’ Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


a the  pre- 


„ IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 

WITH  REGENT’S  PARK 

Building  plots  to  be  let  m this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
tiie  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  ’—For  par- 
ticulars and  plaus,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq.,  14, 

Regent's- viUaS,  Avenue-road.  Regent’S-paik. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  A I IT  I ’INKERS. 

BE  DISPOSED  OF.— A first-rate 

- „nd  very  compact  Business,  in  the  above  line,  in  a good 
market  town,  about  two  houre’  ride  by  railway  from  London.  The 
owner  is  about  to  retire.  Twelve  to  twenty  hands  are  constantly 
employed  in  reparations  and  buildings,  having  a good  private  con- 
nection. Stock  and  Fixtures  to  be  taken  at  valuation.  I remises 
may  b»  purchased,  or  rented  on  lease.  Stock  is  reduced  to  about 
£400.  part  of  which  may  be  left  oil  approved  bills  at  long  elates  ; a 
moderate  premium  is  expected,  or  additional  rental,  ror  further 
particulars,  address,  C.  D..  the  Oflice  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK  ! 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

MESSRS.  BEADEL  and  FOULKESare 

instructed  hv  the  YVorehipful  Company  of  Haberdashers, 
to  SELL  by  TENDER,  n portion  of  the  uscftil  Timber  now  grow- 
ing upon  the  Hatcham  Park  Estate,  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
Station  at  New  Cross,  on  the  Croydon  Railway.  Tlie  Timber, 
which  is  being  cleared  for  Building  purposes,  comprises  upwards  of 
goo  Ends  :— Consisting  of  Elm,  Ash.  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  Vene- 
tian nudj  Carolina  Poplars  (many  of  the  latter  of  large  metings),  a 
quantity  of  useful  Seconds  and  other  Timber.  Mr.  Crowhurst,  of 
No.  4,  Monmouth  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  or  the  Gardener  at  the 
Mansion,  will  shew  the  Trees,  which  are  marked  with  white  paint. 
The  Timber  is  to  be  removed,  nnd  the  ground  levelled  within  three 
weeks  after  acceptance  of  Tender  ; and  the  purchaser  will  he  al- 
lowed to  stub  such  of  the  trees  ns  can  he  so  removed  without 
damage  to  those  remaining.— Scaled  Tenders  will  be  received  by 
Messrs.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES.  Estate  Agents  and  Timber  Sur- 
veyors. 25,  Gresham-strect,  City,  till  tlie  7th  of  February  next,  after 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Sc. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwei.l-street, 


Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  aud 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  thev  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
’ ;t  manner : French  polished, 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 
REST’S WHARF,  Earl-street,  Bluckfriars.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing anti  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

J W.  RAWLINS.  Bangor  Wharf,  King's 

Rond  Bridge,  Camden  New  Town,  begs  respectfully  to  in- 
that  he  continues  to  supply  grey  stone, 
’•  ’■  1 plaster  of  PariB, 


nd  chalk  lime,  blue  lias  lime.  Roman  cement, 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  ns  mortar  for  sewers, 
dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  : is  superior  to  any  other 
lime  or  cement— Office,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  and  Strat- 

° Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  B6,  Gloster-strect. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Sir.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 

Ditto,  Chester- Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black  Marble 
on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  ami  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description,  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemioal  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  , , 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 

out  its  entire  thickness.  , , . 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY*  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Uuoltt, 
on  tlie  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac.  . 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wooa, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  lire,  damp,  aud 

’’For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  tlie  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  ofthe  Patentees. 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


J 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  h.  g.  and  e.  rush  er,  having: 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Ilolland-strect, 
Bauksidc,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers'  Lime,  Sand,  Cement,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  RuSHElt  have  also  Lime  YY  harts  at 
Limehouse,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Kingslaud  Basin, 
Kingslaud-road. 

***  Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX— IIOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY 
DIVISIONS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

Court  of  Sewer#  for  Holboru  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  will  be  holden  at  the  Sewers’  Office,  No.  7. 
Hatton  Garden,  on  FRIDAY,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1847,  at 
Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summoucr  and  Cryer. 

Sewers’  Office,  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  Ac. 
No.  7.  Hatton  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

Interested  in  buildings,  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
District  of  I lolbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  the  Parish  of  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Falgate,  in  ‘he 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  the  borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  above 
Limits,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  previous  to 
making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any 

Sort  intended  to  become  n street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
rain  off  water  from  any  house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  vvitlun  their  jurisdiction,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at 
their  office ; to  which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended  line 
of  sewer ; and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably  with  their 
regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences  that 
must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  excavated 
to  top-great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that,  upon 
application  being  made  at  their  office,  previous  to  the  excavation  of 
ground,  information  shall  be  given  os  to  the  lowest  depth  at 
winch  the  same  can  be  drained. 

i Auiihe  Gommissionera  do  also  give  Notice,  that  whenever  the 
low  est  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drams  into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  such  buildings  : and  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erec- 
tions of  any  kind  will  be  permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any 

All  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without  pre- 
vious application,  as  aforesaid,  wiU  be  stopped  out ; aud  the  patties 
making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.— Br  the  Court 
STABLE  and  LlfSH, cierka 

*»*  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by  the 
said  Commissioners  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  allowed  by 
the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the  tenant,  by  special 
irenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray  the  same. 


Firebricks.— Stourbridge  fituf- 

ford's  and  others)  best  made  BRICKS,  at  YYARD’S,  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Bnnkside,  London,  to  be  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  uf  un- 
shipping, lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  Ac.  An  immense  stock  of 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  aud  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expeuses  havr 
dcrably  advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  enginee-"  v' 

and  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  ..., 

besides  the  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  with 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  y 


5,  builders, 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KN OTTIN G.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thus.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  aud  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  aud  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brash  like  common  pniut.  cun  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  neat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  nnd  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


DODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

y Cl 

. IS.  L 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  nnd  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  aud  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 

ERS.  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

OHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

_ CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 

sessed  by  tliis  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  ;— 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  oft'.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building  I 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  cun  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at  | 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  YY  ood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  1 1 will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  baud  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  mo- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  winter,  aa 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  YY  alls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roots 
laid  or  pointed  with  tliis  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  aud  distinct.  The  first  cost  ot  this  mate- 
rial docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  aud  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy.  . . , , 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de.  ■ 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  aud  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the  . 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom, .may  be obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  of  MANN  and  CO  . 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  London  : of  whom  also  may be  had,  ....... 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  YY  oils  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  In  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  YVhite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  Ire- 
iiueiitlv  conic  oft  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement  - whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PA1 N T 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  sue- 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  liithe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  producenble  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 
situations.  • 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION. — Professor  Schonbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
E YpLOSIY’E  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lco 

P . ,,  1,  ....  * it..  If  Tl,von  rtnflnnfhfi 


of  the  various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH 8 explained 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhoflner,  including  the  Patent  of  Messr,. 
Cook  and  YVhcatstouc,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs,  Nott  and  Oambte  The  various  ! Models 
exnlaiucd  Magnified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  1 OTAXUES 
exhibited  by  the  OXY -HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPE  with 
the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee  Esq..  I .R.S., 
to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautiful  senes  of  N EYV  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEYVS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  MY  ER,  with 
EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHYSIOSCOPE,  new CHROMA1  ROPE, 
&c.  &c. — Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  YVyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J . & II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-thc-l  lclds,  m 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Y\  y man, 
at  the  Office  of  ” The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Gardcn, in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-Gurden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  January  23, 1847. 


JANUARY  30,  1847, 


VM/" ANTED,  in  a Respectable  Mining;  En- 

® » ginccr’s  Office,  a Young  Man,  who  perfeotly  understands 
the  business  of  Laud  and  Colliery  Surveying,  Mapping,  and  the 
regular  routino  of  a Surveyor's  Office,  write  a good  hand,  and  under- 
stands book-keeping.  Specimens  as  to  ability  and  testimonials  of 
character  will  be  required.— Befer  to  Mr.  0.  COXON,  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  Hanley,  Stafford. 


CONTRACTS. 


XIslTTSTRiVT I ON  S . 

Gothic  Staircase  at  Antwerp  

Medieval  Ironwork  : Handle  from  Cologne. 


TENDERS  FOR  DRICKS.  LIME.  SAND,  CEMENT,  AND 
CARTAGE. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  Feb., 
at  this  Office,  at  1 o’clock,  to  receive  sealed  TENDF.RS  for  the  sup- 
ply (during  the  next  six  months),  of  Stock  Bricks.  Blue  Lias  Lime, 
Thames  Sand,  and  Roman  Cement,  all  of  the  best  quality.  Also 
sealed  TENDF.RS  for  a hone,  cart,  and  man,  at  per  day.  and  for 
Cartage  of  Soil  and  Rubbish  per  cube  yard.— Terms  of  Tender,  kc , 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Court  House.  No.  1.  Oreek-street, 
Soho-squarc.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

29th  January,  1847. 


CONTENTS. 

A Museum  of  Architecture  much  wanted — Appeal  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  through  Lord  North- 
ampton—Ease  with  which  it  might  be  formed  

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Construction,  by  Professor 

Griffths:  Introductory 

Imitation  and  Artifice  in  Form  and  Materials 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects 

Foreign  Architectural  and  Collateral  Intelligence 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : the  New  Rooms  

The  School  of  Design  and  the  British  Museum 

Ventilation  

Gothic  Staircase  at  Antwerp  

Medieval  Iron-work  

Noles  in  the  Provinces 

Addition  to  the  Mansion  House 

Gas  in  the  Provinces 

Local  Sanatory  Inquiries 

Redress  for  Competitors:  The  Dalston  Literary  Insti- 
tution   

Railway  Jottings 

Church  Building  Committees 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Papworth,  the  Architect 

Ecclesiological  Carvers  and  Masons 

The  Buildings  Act  and  the  Master  Carpenters  

Masons’  Provident  Institution 

The  Westminster  Sewers  and  Health  of  Towns 

New  Books 

Correspondence 

Miscellanea 


Employment  wanted  in  a Builder’s 

Office  by  the  Advertiser,  a young  man  of  education  and  re- 
spectability, who  has  been  accustomed  to  conduct  extensive  works, 
acoouuts,  and  correspondence,  and  can  furnish  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable references  as  to  character  and  competency.— Address  J.  S., 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


OAK  CLEFT  PARK  FENCING. 

WANTED  immediately,  about  Seventy- 

five  Rods,  to  be  fixed  near  Canonburv,  Islington.— Any 
person  desirous  of  sending  a proposal  for  tbo  Work  may  have  the 
particulars  by  sending  a letter,  post  free,  to  Mr.  HILL,  Surveyor, 
Canonbury  Tower,  Islington. 

TO  IRONFOBNDERS  AND  SMITHS. 

WANTED  CONTRACTS  for  Iron  Rail- 
ing and  Coping  of  the  same  pattern  and  weight  as  that 
surrounding  Harriugton-squaro,  Hampstcad-road,  London.  The 
quantity  contracted  for  not  to  be  less  than  '00,  nor  more  than  1.800 
feet  The  contract  to  be  for  the  railing,  with  coping  and  fixintr  the 
same,  the  brick  footing  not  to  he  included  — Address.  Messrs.  NEW- 
MAN and  Co..  5.  Gnat  Handolph-street.  Camden-town.  London. 

THE  Committee  for  the  Erection  of  Schools 

at  Hildenborough,  near  Tunbridge,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  works.  The  Plans  and  Specification  will  lie  for 
the  Inspection  of  Builders  at  t.he  offioe  of  Messrs  CARNELL  and 
GOTHAM,  Solicitors,  Tunbridge,  on  and  after  Tuesday  next,  the 
2nd  February  : and  the  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  to  AUGUSTUS 
LANGDON,  Esq..  Cold  Harbour.  Tunbridge,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
9th  February.  The  Committee  will  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  Tender.— Jan.  1847. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  kc. 

THE  Advertiser,  a gentleman  of  experience 

in  designing  buildings.  Oml  pieparing  finished  and  working 
drawings,  Ac.  is  desirous  of  an  engagement.  He  has  a good  prac- 
tical knowledge,  having  conducted  the  works,  and  can  write  speci- 
fications, &c.— Address  to  S.  Bat,  the  office  of”  The  Builder.” 


AN  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR 

having  a larger  house  than  he  occupies,  can  accommodate 
one  or  two  respectable  sons  of  country  builders,  or  neglected  pupils, 
who  may  wish  to  improve  their  time  for  a few  mouths  and  be  in- 
structed in  drawing  and  estimating  according  to  London  practice, 
under  his  personal  superintendence.  Terms  at  per  month.— Ad- 
dress, M.  T.,  Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford 
Square. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES.  CONTRACTORS,  OR 
MERCHANTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  many  years’  experience 

in  the  English  and  Foreign  Timber  Trade,  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  usual  routine,  from  buyiug  standing  in  the 
woods  until  ready  for  the  artisan,  is  desirous  of  engaging  with  any 
of  the  above.  No  objection  to  the  country  or  abroad  Address, 
prepaid,  A.  R.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  additions  to.  and  making  alterations  in 
the  present  house,  at  Spratton.  near  Northampton,  mnv  see  the 
plans  and  specification  at  the  offico  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  FOWLER 
JONES.  Monkente.  York,  on  and  after  the  4th  of  February  next, 
till  TUESDAY  16th.  from  Ten  till  Four  o’clock  : and  at  tho  same 
hours  from  the  18th  to  the  28th.  at  the  officer  of  Mr.  MARKHAM, 
solicitor.  Northampton.  All  tenders  must  he  delivered  on  or  before 
the  Id  of  March  next,  addressed  *r,  the  architect,  as  above,  of  whom 
anv  further  particulars  may  be  obtained.— The  lowest  tender  may 
not  be  accepted.— York,  Jan.  26th,  1817. 

CONTRACTS  FnR  WORKS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

TENDERS  for  the  following  WORKS  will  be  received  at 
the  under-mentioned  times  and  places  :— 

BRISTOL  AND  SOUTH  WALES  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 

Contract  No.  L_ 1*"  -“»* 

Railway,  at  Bristol, 
a distant  „f  „b  v.-‘  ' 

Contract  N o.  2_- 


4RTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

are  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  18i,  Maddox-stroet, Hanover-square ( Master,  J.  M.  Leigh, 
Esq.),  is  open  every  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  for  the  study  of 
Drawing.  Painting,  Modelling,  ko.  Ac.  The  .Living  Model,  Male 
and  Female — with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art, — Terms,  One  Guinea 
per  Quarter.  R.  W.  HERMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

24,  Green-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  a Competent  and  Expe- 
rienced Young  Man,  about  Thirty  Years  of  Age,  a Situa- 
tion as  Plumber.— Address  A.  B.,  4,  Gilbert-street,  Oxford-street. 


MR.  CHARLE’S  LUCY’S  ATELIER, 

for  tlie  Study  of  tho  LIVING  MODEL,  &c.  &o„  is  NOW 
OPEN  at  his  Residence,  Tudor  Lodge,  Albert  Street,  Mommgton 
Crescent.  Terms— Momicg  Class,  16a  Evening,  12s.  A course  of 
Lectures  on  ANATOMY,  by  J.  Marshall.  Esq.  will  be  delivered  on 
six  successive  Monday  Evenings,  at  8 o'clock,  commencing  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st.  The  Lectures  are  FREE  only  to  the  Students  attending 
the  classes.— Particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Lucy. 


WANTED  by  an  Active  and  Experienced 

Man, an  Engagement  as  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder,  or 
Superintending  Foreman  to  a Job.  Satisfactory  reference  as  to 
ability  and  character.— Addross  B.  B.,  8,  King-street,  Fmsbury- 
squarc. 


-From  the  iunrtinn  with  the  Great  Western 
a„  u.  to  a point  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Gifford,  being 
of  about  five  miles. 

No.  2 -From  the  termination  of  Contract  No.  1 .to  tho 

New  Passage,  being  a distance  of  about  six  miles. 

Plans  nnn  specifications  mnv  be  seen,  and  printed  forms  of  tender 
obtained,  at  the  Engineer’s  Office,  at  the  Railway  Station.  Temple 
Mends.  Bristol ; and  the  tenders  must  he  addressed  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Junction  Railway,  and  sent,  to  the 
Company’s  Office.  Exchange-buildings,  Bristol,  on  or  before  Twelve 
o’clock,  on  Mondnv,  February  8. 

OXFORD,  WORCESTER.  AND  WOLVERHAMPTON 
RAILWAY. 

Morton  Contract  and  Shtpton  Contract,  being  of  tbe  respective 
lengths  of  five  miles  twenty-nine  chains,  eleven  miles,  forty-six 
chains,  and  extending  from  a point  near  Chipping  Camden,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  to  a point  near  Charlbury,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford. 

Plans  and  specifications  mav  be  seen  at  the  Engineer's  Office. 
Worcester,  and  the  tenders  must  he  addressed  to  the  Directors  of 
the  'bxfnrd.  WoreeMer.  and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  and  delivered 
at  the  Railway  Office.  449,  West  Strand,  London,  on  or  before 
Twelve  o’clock,  on  Tuesday,  February  9th. 

SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 

Contracts  Nos.  11.  12.  and  13.  Swansea  Division,  being  of  tlie  re- 
spective lengths  of  five  miles  seventy-two  chains,  six  miles  sixteen 
chains,  and  thirteen  miles  thirtv-two  chains,  and  extending  front 
near  Kidwelly,  through  Carmarthen,  to  Whitland,  oounty  of  Car- 
marthen. , . , , , 

Plans  and  specifications  mav  he  seen,  and  printed  terms  of  tender 
obtained,  at  tne  Engineer's  Office,  Carmarthen;  and  the  tenders 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
and  delivered  at  tho  Railway  Office,  449,  West  Strand,  London,  oa 
or  before  Twelve  o’clook,  on  Wednesday,  February  10. 

MONMOUTH  AND  HEREFORD  RAILWAY. 

i ''infracts  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4.  and  5.  of  the  respective  lengths  of  two 
miles  four  chains,  four  miles  sixty  chains,  seven  miles  six  chains, 
one  mile  fiftv-one  chains,  and  four  miles  fifteen  chains,  situate 
between  Holme  Lacy,  near  Hereford,  and  Wostbury-on-Sevem, 
Gloucestershire.  , , . . , , 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  Feen.  and  printed  forms  of  ten- 
der mav  be  obtained,  at  the  Engineer’3  Office,  at  tbe  Railway 
Station'  Temple  Meads.  Bristol : and  the  tender  must  bo  addressed 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  delivered  at 
the  Railway  Office,  at  Paddington,  on  or  before  twelve  o’clock,  oa 


TO  BUILDERS  AND.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 

7ANTED  Employment  in  a Builder’s 

' Office  by  a person  Twenty-eight  Years  of  Age,  who  has 
with  an  architect.  His  object  is  (to  obtain  practical  know- 
. Salary  moderate.— Address  to  J.  B.,  41,  Fore-street,  London 
, City. 


LIAS  LIME  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 

yOTICE.— 1 hereby  CAUTION  all  parties 

^1  from  PAYING  ANY  MONEY  to  HENRY  HOULDEN, 
my  account.  RICHARD  GREAA  LS. 


HOLBOllN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office,  Hatton- 
rden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  where 
bnnation  can  bo  obtained  (gratis)  by  persona  about  to  Purchase 
Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  atiording 
licient  Drainage,  and  which  they  recommend  all  such  Porsonsto 
ply  for  at  the  above  office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


RANTED  a Respectable  Young;  Man  not 

less  than  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age,  to  be  Articled  for 
Years  to  a Coffin-maker,  kc.  One  that  lias  any  knowledge  of 
-work  would  be  preferred.  No  Premium  required. — Address, 
id,  to  Y.  Z.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York  Street,  Coveut 


GLASS  WORKS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  the 

practical  management  of  a Plate  Glass  Manufactory,  now 
in  progress.  A liberal  salary  will  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  steady 
man.  All  communications  will  be  confidentially  received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Queen-square,  West- 
minster, London. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  IIOUSF.S  IN  COURTS,  ALLEYS,  AND 
OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and  COM- 
MISSIONERS of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
AVESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan , whereby  an  efficient 
drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  obtained  for  property  in 
the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets  where  there  are  sewers. 
The  plans  and  sections  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, No.  l,Greck-stvcet,Soho.-LEAVIS  C.  IIERSLET,  . 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


WANTED,  by  a Young;  Man  aged  Twenty- 
four  Years,  Employment  in  the  office  of  cither  an  Archi- 
tect, Surveyor,  or  Builder  : he  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  building  in  all  its  branches,  having  been 
brought  up  practically ; he  also  possesses  a good  knowledge  of  Level- 
ling and  Estate  Surveys.  Salary  required  moderate.— Apply  by 
letter  to  A.  B.,  care  of  late  Redmunds  and  Co.,  108,  Fleet-street. 


Kensington  new  workhouse. 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  being  a Committee  appointed  by  a 
Meeting  of  the  Rate-payers  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  in  Vestry 
dulv  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  they  may  be 
advised,  either  at  law  or  equity,  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Guardians 
unnecessarily  expending  the  Funds  of  the  Parish  in  carrying  out 
the  above  scheme,  DO  HEREBY  CAUTION  all  parties  who  may 
be  invited  to  send  in  Tenders  for  the  work,  that  any  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Guardians  for  that  purpose,  will  be  resisted  by 
the  Parish  as  illegal.  . 

WM.  HAW  KES,  Chairman. 

F.  PRATT  BARLOW, 

JOSEPH  LIGGINS, 

JOHN  PERCEVAL, 

RICHARD  MORRIS, 

W.  J.  WOOD, 

P.  SMITn, 

• GEO.  HEN.  SASSE, 

W.  J.  DREW. 


Thursday.  February  11 


TMPOBTA'-'T  TO  B>ILDERP. 

The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that  they  are  now  ma- 
nufacturing beautifully  ornamented  chimnev  pieces  in  stone  and 
marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at 
their  works  in  Eccleston-placc,  Pimlico,  leading  out  of  Eburv- 
stveet  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to  any  pattern,  at 


WANTED  by  the  Proprietor  of  a Patent 

who  is  bringing  the  subject  of  his  patent  into  general 
operation,  an  Active  Intelligent  Person,  who  must  be  a good  book- 
keeper, and  accustomed  to  the  management  of  workmen,  a know- 
ledge of  tlie  construction  of  buildings,  particularly  m the  smith  and 
founder’s  departments  is  indispensable.— Apply  personally,  at  69, 
Welbeek  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve 
and  Five  o’clock. 

N.B.  Security  will  be  required. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

1,  Canning-plaee,  Kensington,  January  27th,  1847. 

THE  Guardians  of  ihe  poor  of  the  Parish 
of  Kensington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  works  to  be  done  in  tlie  erec- 
tion of  a New  Workhouse  for  that  parish.  Tlie  plans,  specification, 
and  conditions,  may  be  seen  at  tlie  office  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
ALL0M,  14,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-square,  where  copies  of  the 
quantities  may  be  obtained,  on  TUESDAY,  the  2nd  ot  February 

U*rheaTeu^ers\onbe  delivered  at  the  Board  Room  of  the  present 
Workhouse  on  or  before  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday, 

Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender,  S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD— The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Call- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  tbe  pubfte.  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Cawed  W ood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  tlioso  numerous  imitations  which  have  Invariably  been  found 
fragile  nr  unsatisfactory.  , , , , , . 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings.  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 

F Specimens  mav  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Offices,  44!.  We.-t  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Rauclogh- 
road,  Thames-bank. 


TO  BUILDERS  ’ FOREMEN. 

WANTED  by  0 Builder,  about  Four  Miles 

from  the  City,  an  Active  and  Experienced  Shop  Foreman : 
he  must  be  a superior  joiner,  and  competent  to  execute  a good 
staircase,  make  working  drawings,  and  direct  generally  ; also  to 
keep  the  account  of  men's  time  and  material.  He  will  be  required 
to  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character  and  ability  from 
his  present  or  late  employer.— Address,  post-paid,  full  particulars, 
age,  kc.,  to  A.  Bj  office  of  ” The  Builder.” 

FLOORING  BATTENS.-  Wanted  about  20  square  of  7-8  pre- 
pared battens  of  good  quality  and  woll  seasoned.— Address  as  above. 


THE  BUILDER. 


T) ^c^nita'l  DREDGING  MACHINE,  with  8 horse  high- 
rm^iu re  engi  nc*  aud  10-horse  boiler  with  dredging  mMlunery  of 
P,,„  moaf  imin-ivcd  construction,  capable  of  making  1.  tecl  m™, 

Li; 

ticdl^  hod  Of  Mr.  GrisscU.  Lambeth.-N.B.  If  newwaiy.  the  ma- 
chinery maybe  ,-adily  n-m-w  d t- ......ther  v. -•■!■  


ME 


French  paper  hangings.  The 

t1  ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
tdll  defy  the  garbled  piracy  that  at  present  exists.  


TO  MULDERS.  DECORATORS,  PAINTER8,  &c. 

kEPOl’  of  FRENCH  P»per  Hinging. 


D ' M.  JOlEs" RmTTOT  *m  I"  'fb™, f'j'  rmd»  ttalhc 

la,  .»J  > i . ; i . : t : i [...n  : .I.!r  the  «T  F llbkJH  PAJP1.B 

1 A : ,»  bV?:’  ■■ 


6.  BARLOW,  Agent.  7 


y moderate. 


TO  rUILDERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHER* 

ESSR8.  WOOD  and  Co.,  DRAINERS 

WRITERS  to  the  Trade  .onl  v. 

C W VrEKLOO-KRIDtiE  LOAD.  . 

ntice  wanted,  to  boltrd  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF.  ROTHERHlT HE. 

I HARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

J Architect?  Surveyor?.  Ruilders,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf.  Greenwich,  the  whole ; of their  Caen 
c,„„.  >,|i.jnpcq  (0  tiic  above  extensive  premise.',  where  a large 
Itock  wiil  be  ’kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  front  Uiew 
quarries  at  Allemango.  Orders  received  al  the  wharL Abd  farther 
particulars  inay  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  south 
wark-squarc,  Borough,  London. 

""VAev-pla,  .ajoiolo.- 

Caen  Wharf. 


w.' 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

1IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  he 

i „ced  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  m^u^tured 

sgfc 

Uur  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

fESSRS.  H.  <1.  uiul  E.  KOSHER, having 

dosed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark, 


building  materials.  Mi 
Limehouse,  Ntill’  ’ ■" 
Kingslaud-road. 


Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


BUILDERS  Aa  If  Ul  nMVB. 

W HUGHES  and  CO.  having  purchased 

• a large  quantity  of  Moulds,  Patterns,  Ac.,  the  stock  of 
Mr.  G.  BARTLETT,  of  Duncan  Tcmce,  « ity  Road,  consisting 
of  a great  variety  of  Chimney  Shafts,  BaUustcrs,  Trusses.  < antili- 
vers.  Vases,  Animal  and  other  Figures,  for  external,  purposes; 
Centre  Flowers,  Soilites,  Bedmolds,  Brackets.  Ac.,  for  inside  work. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering,  batis- 
factorv  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.- 
J B WHITE  and  SUNS,  .Millbank-strcct.  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  PA  T ENIGMA  RULE OEM  ENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 

by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust.  

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  iu  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  applicatiou  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 
1-i.iilaM  n„d  cvtlo  MsmnftietlirpVH  .T  It.  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
evpoul. 


('YEN’  STONE  DEPOT.— NORWAY  SUFFERANCE 
- WHARF,  GREENWICH. 

TUCKW  ELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

informs  Architects  Sculptors,  Masniis  and  o th crs.  th at 

gc  stock  of  superior  DRY  SEASON  ED  CAEN  oTOND 

on  iiis  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  his  quarries  at 

direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  beg;s  to  inform  Archi- 
tect' and  others,  that  G0TI1 1C  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
1, ranch  of  Stone-work,  &c..  areexeoutedat  the  cheapest  possible  me, 
,1  n.,eked  for  the  eountrv  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARC.&ITECTS  to  have  the  most  diffieidt  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES, executed 
imder  their  immediate  inspection  in  TO"WN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  Loudon  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  l he  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Cliimncv-picces  from  12s.  upwards, 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 
tlful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to 
stock  of  Cliimney-piooes  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

——^F- 

LADYSHORE  TERIU  COTTA.-Thp 

attention  of  Architects,  GuUMfnnd  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  tothwBifitevial,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  i.-  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  Tins  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches;  one  in  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Boltou-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
Ac.  I ts  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,  ’ nor  ot  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  he  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads;  pinnacles,  finiuls,  chimney -tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces, indented 
tiles  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of 
ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes.  . 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  may 
he  seen  and  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
Propr'etors,  E.  P.‘  WILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


BNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

nd  131,  Chancery-lane. 


MARTIN'S  FIltE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  ST  EVENS  «nd  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  aud  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  In  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  Substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
L It  rapidlv  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

3.  U alike  other  internal  cements, its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thoma3  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  aud  durable,  resisting  fire,  dump,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  balls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  nd  vantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  aud  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canniu  ;- 
place,  Liverpool. 


jwte,  o,  a.i  i/  ruviji  i.  njjii.', 

PERS.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.-The  folio  ring  aro  the  positive  advantages  nos- 

Scssed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
t will  effectually  resist  Dump.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  cither  to  be  paintod  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  lu  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-sidc.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  lit 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood.  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storm  j.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the. Instructions  for 
Use  being  very  clear  and  distinct ' The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rif'  ® not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  iu  use ; but 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
notuiug  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used 'this  Cement  have  dc. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
— J a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
" r with  a volume  of 


T” 


Manufactory,  IMS,  Regent-street, 

HE  Patentee  having;  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
lohfidohtly  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  larrest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  iu  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  binges,  consequently 
ennuot  rust.,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  arc  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  until  the  patent  risiug  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  m 
anv  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


P' 


AT  ENT  REVOLVING  SAFETY 


A T 1 1 8 


-PA- 


UTTER8,  WITH  CONVEX  IRON 
TENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS.  Ac— The  at  ention 
of  Architects.  Un'Mcrs.  and  Blind-makers  is  requested  to  the  IM- 
PORTANT IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above  articles,  and  inspec- 
tion invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great,  importance  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS, 
in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious,  and  it  is  onlv  necessary 
to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12  times 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to  insure  their  general  adop- 
tion. The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing. for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  \ worm  and  wheel)  eanliOt, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel  ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  i?  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  anv  plan  vet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
h>s  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  Th*c  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  is  THE  S"LE  MANUFAt  - 
TURER  OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS.  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS.  .MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  ft c. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer.  John  HarcoUrt  Quinccy  (late  R. 
Howard  A Co  I 115,  < >ld  street..  London.  


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a ALWAYS  oil  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

H «s  1SL  ment  of- DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
E “ and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 

1 ill  'll  to  1>  ineh  ' :: 

- - TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
late  C.  Moore  and  Soul,  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

AlwAys  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WAR  K-BRIDGE-WHARF.  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
BaFge-Wn&rf,  Upper  Ground-street, Blacktriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  aud  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  inachiue-prcpaved  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished. 

A.  K.,  In  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  thciF  favours.  Sc. 


rip  A DA  MS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  lute  S. 

JL  * Dar,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers' Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING MATCH -BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  aud  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 


goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ftc. 

JOHN  NEWSON  having;  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the  smallest 
possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  enublcd  also  now  to 
complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving  at  the  same  mills. 
A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  cut  boards,  match 
boarding  anil  mouldings  ; oak  and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak, 
birch,  uud  beech,  in  plunks  aud  boards,  veneers,  Ac.,  all  dry  and  ht 
for  immediate  use,  being  well  covered  by  exteusivu  drying  sheds. — 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  Tor  Sale  at  his  Timber 
Yard,  Grosvcnor-roW,  Pimlico. 


BRUCE'S.  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Parodise-wliarf,  Chelsea, 
rgpo  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
J.  delivering  Timber  Deals.  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea.  Bromptou,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


CJILCOCK  and  Cn.'a  PATENT  PLANES 

iuj  may  be  had  at  the  following  places 

Archer,  45.  Goodge-strcet,  Tottenhnm-courGroad ; Blyth,  W hite 
chapel;  Cock,  424,  Oxford-street ; Dean,  46,  King  " imam-street  - 
Feim,  105,  Ncwgate-street;  lloltzapttel  and  Go.,  64,  Channg;  - 
cross  and  of  all  ironmongers  ana  tool  dealers  In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MUIR’S  t PLANING 

PATENT  MACHINE. 

SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGIIAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  anv  size,  plank,  deals, 

•md  B ATTENS,  Sa Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards  Ac,  Prepared,  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  tod 

water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  orosienor 

Canal  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

cl,arBe'  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-Btrcet,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


ORTH  OSTRICH  NIC  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  TREATMENT  of  STRICTURE,  38,  Caatlc-strect, 
Holbom. 


Sir  Ilenry  P.  Seale,  Bart. 

Herbert  Jones,  Esq.,  Scrjeant-at-Lnw. 

W.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Straban.  Paul  and  Co.,  217,  Strand. 

This  Charity,  calculated  to  afford  so  much  relief  to  the  suffering 
poof.  1,  open  from  7 to  S)  on  Tuojdoj,  Tlmndoj,  pdMjrtW 
mornings.  No  letter  of  recommendation  is  required.  Donations 
and  subscriptions,  which  are  carnesGy  solic^,  recav^y  the 
Bankers,  ns  above,  by  the  Honorary  burgeon,  Thomas  Bartlett, 

B3;o&am°"riJl"’''  PsRlsa.fli.fR 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  ether 

IV, T!  OT  TICES  vv  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  mop  b« 
nurchasod  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse.  9.  Alhiou-place.  SuiTcy 
vl  v l!v‘,v,  Id--  ■)  M IM.ASMI'IEI.I'.  ' Vut  T..o 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  aud  tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


CELT 


Specimens  may  be , , 

Cement,  and  ils  mode  of  application,' 
Testimonials  from  every  par.  of  the  Kingjom, 

.t  thO  Office  Of  o - : . v 


application  at  the  office  of  “The  Beil  lor."  and  o 
6 OLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  a.  Maiden -l 
Chenp'ide,  London  : of  whom  al'>  mat  hr  jiad 
JOHN'S  and  Cos  PATENT  STONCCo 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  P.r.ntmg  over 
Hooth  that  have  been  eo i— re  1 n n'.i  Horn  m or 
ntreh  have  become  d r; y and  discoloured  ItU  ii 
J for  this  ourpose  than  White  Lead  Pah 


K 


ntly  i 


off  it 


Bunn 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  tlic  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  lias  granted  a 
perpetual  Iniunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
YRE  ’HE 

CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  aud  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutter?  ins  secured  bv  this  Patent)  is 
tlic  onlv  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  tliousauds  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpc's  Shutters  ho  ve  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
am-  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufactu 

the  Patent  for  which  has 

makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 

RUN  NETT  and  OORPE  are  likewise  Paten  tees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  ft,;..  IN 
111!  \SS.  COPPER  DR.  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

„ Shop-front*  fu;c  1 v.-i  J,  Iron  Shorter,  Pa'ent  Brass  nr  Zinc 
ental.  handsomely  En  raved.  Moulded. 


Cemcht ; w hircas  MKSARS  JOHN'S  II  I 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  bind  - i:.-  i ■ .1 
tion.  thereby  rendering  the  »all  proof  a---.nu 
finish  producing  a pure  stone  like  effort,  pi x 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  ®i  plica! 
■iv  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the 
situations. 


Stall  b.  . 
nil  kinds. 


ird  plat 


n l internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
i quit  it..-  ann  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
ie  Con*raew  t iken  in  Town  or  Country, 
id  siamnin.-  for  the  Trade 
.mu  bard -street,  Lon  Ion  ; Works,  at  Deptford, 

'■wing.  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
l Plans.  oq>e  Hilly  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
u operation  nt  the  Works. 


w 


ORCESIER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

•imens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
mav  be  seen  and  information,  obtained  at  tlic  Loudon  Agents, 
Messrs*  GRIEVE  and  GRELLlEK,  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-road, 
Waterloo- bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  W orks  of  Messrs.  1 . ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARE,  and  Co..  Worcester. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

A R CHIT  F.CTS, 

Builders,  aud  Others,  may 
now  be  supplied  with  these  onia- 
mcntal  Tilers, 

d of  t-, — o- 

„uv  little  exceeds  the  ...... 

in?  with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slatiug  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 

HUGHES,  at  tire  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


TjOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  1NST1TU- 

ill  TION  —Professor  .Sclipnbein’s  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 
FNFLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with. brilliant  Expenment®,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  ltyan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o'doek.  arid  on  the 
K venhigs . of  Mon^W  PrmuEle 


Evenings  ot  Monaavs,  weaucsuiivs.  uiw  » uuiua  .j  v—  -- x-c.-: 
of  the  VATiws  El. E(7TK(, -MAGNETIC  TEI.lXIHAlIiyesiSamed 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhofiner.  including  the  1 atcut  of  Mcssra 
)ok  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railw^s,  and  the  mqre 
emit  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble,  f be  ' anous  Models 
•nliiued  Jlii"iiified  Specimens  of  DISEASED  POTAIOLS 
;!,ibitel  hv  the  OXV-HVDROOEN  MICROSCOPE  with 
- -acd  by  A.  Since.  Esq..  F.R.S., 


ftc,  ft c.— Admission.  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


TJo.  CCVIII. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1847. 

>HEN  an  eminent  officer  in 
the  British  Museum  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  ar- 
chitects in  November,  1845, 
relative  to  the  formation  of 
an  extensive  collection  of 
British  antiquities,  we,  in  common  with  many 
others,  were  led  to  expect  much  more  than  it 
seems  was  intended  ; we  fondly  persuaded  our- 
selves that  we  were  at  last,  to  obtain  what  we 
had  long;  and  earnestly  striven  for,— namely  a 
.museum  illustrative,  amongst  other  things,  op 
our  national  architecture  ; and  thereat 
were  greatly  rejoiced.  In  our  report  of  the 
conversation  at  the  meeting  of  the  institute 
when  the  letter  was  read,*  we  find  one  member 
pointing  to  a previous  application  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  induce 
them  to  establish  a museum  of  architecture, 
mentioning  the  manner  in  which  a recent  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Wyse, 
to  the  same  effect,  bad  been  negatived,  and 
hailing  with  satisfaction  the  present  determina- 
tion of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Donaldson,  in  the 
same  strain,  alluded  to  what  the  French  had 
done  in  this  respect,  and  suggested  that  sepa- 
rate provincial  museums  should  also  be  estab- 
lished, rather  than  bring  all  remains  to  Lon- 
don. And  Mr.  Britton  said,  he  had  advocated 
the  establishment  of  such  a museum  for  five 
and  forty  years  ; instanced  many  cases  of  the 
disappearance  of  architectural  remains ; and 
expressed  his  delight  in  finding  he  might  yet 
see  a museum  of  such  national  antiquities  be- 
fore he  passed  off  the  scene. 

All  this,-  however,  was  unfortunately  pre 
mature.  The  national  antiquities  contemplated 
did  not  induce  architectural  antiquities,  and 
without  any  disrespect  to  the  excellent  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  the  trustees,  whose  intention 
is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  were  just  as 
far,  and  we  fear  are  just  as  far,  from  obtaining 
what  is  so  much  desired  as  we  ever  were. 

Further  efforts  must  therefore  be  made,  and 
if  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  still  re- 
fuse to  provide  such  a collection,  and  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  interfere  to  obtain  it  either 
there  or  elsewhere,  we  would  call  on  one  or 
both  of  the  archaeological  associations  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Our  present  intention  is  to  make  a public 
appeal  on  this  subject  to  the  trustees  ; and  to 
make  that  successful,  we  would  solicit  the  good 
offices  of  the  Mauquisof  Northampton,  as 
one  of  their  body,  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  architectural  antiquities, 
and  is  much  interested  in  their  preservation. 
His  lordship,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
admits  fully  the  value  of  such  a collection  as 
we  desire, — who,  indeed,  can  doubt  it  ?— but 
perhaps  feels  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
not  of  obtaining,  but  of  housing  it  satisfacto- 
rily. For  our  own  parts,  we  would  ask  no 
great  extent  of  accommodation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, being  satisfied  that  the  value  of  such  a 
museum  would  soon  be  universally  recognized, 
and  would  enforce  the  provision  of  further 
space.  Even  in  one  small  apartment,  the  Ox- 
ford Architectural  Society  have  arranged  a 
nucleus  for  such  a collection,  of  consider- 
able practical  value.  The  examples  would 
be  arranged  chronologically,  and  might  em- 
brace, even  if  the  space  were  confined,  mould- 


* See  Vol.  III.,  p.  558. 


ings  in  series  (an  important  point),  capitals, 
bosses,  spandrils,  corbels,  tracery,  shrines,  &c. 
&c.,  and  if  the  museum  were  on  a proper  scale, 
a series  of  arches,  a series  of  windows,  pillars, 
doorways,  the  varieties  of  groining,  screens,  and 
distinctive  ornaments  of  every  period.  Diagrams 
might  be  used  temporarily,  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
series  ; carved  woodwork,  ironwork,  tiles,  al- 
phabets, coloured  decorations,  and  stained  glass 
of  the  various  periods,  would  of  course  be 
included,  and  would  form  a whole  of  the 
greatest  immediate  value  to  a very  large  class, 
and  in  result  to  the  whole  community. 

Architecture  occupies  at  this  time  the  atten- 
tion of  many  more  in  England  than  it  did 
formerly ; and  when  we  call  to  mind  our  ar- 
chitects, clergy,  builders,  sculptors,  painters, 
carvers,  modellers,  smiths,  glass-painters,  de- 
corators, and  others,  it  will  be  seen  how  large 
a portion  of  the  public  would  be  directly  be- 
nefitted  by  the  establishment  of  a museum  of 
architecture,  to  saynothing  of  the  much  greater 
number  who  would  be  indirectly  so.  As  Mr. 
Wyse  said,  in  his  address  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1845,  “ It  is 
only  by  a juxta-position  of  the  monuments  of 
art  connected  with  the  different  epochs,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  that  we  can  either 
duly  estimate  the  past  or  produce  for  the 
future.”  He  thought  it  was  a cardinal  mis- 
take to  call  on  artists  to  produce  historical 
works,  without  the  means  of  cultivating  their 
powers,  and  ascertaining  the  spirit  of  the  age 
they  had  to  represent.  These  means  ought 
to  be  afforded  in  a liberal  and  ample  manner, 
worthy  of  so  great  a nation.  Hitherto  our 
artists  have  had  but  small  means  ; their  enthu- 
siasm has  been  great,  but  their  education  has 
been  limited. 

A student,  by  drawing  and  comparing  in 
such  a museum  as  we  desire,  would  gain  there 
in  a month  a clearer  knowledge  of  character- 
istics than  he  could  otherwise  in  a year.  To 
obtain  a large  and  valuable  collection  would 
not  be  difficult  or  expensive,  if  once  com- 
menced ; and  how  much  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed might  have  been  preserved,  had  some 
public  and  recognized  receptacle  for  ancient 
remains  been  opened  long  ago?  Mouldering 
in  cellars  and  lofts,  there  are  yet  many  private 
collections  which  their  owners  would  gladly 
place  in  any  public  repository,  while  there  arc 
two  or  three  which  should  be  obtained  even  at 
some  cost.  The  question  of  cost,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  considered;  the  education  of  a people 
should  not  be  measured  by  money.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  such  collections  arc 
being  rapidly  made  . England  alone,  who  most 
needs  them,  is  denied  the  advantage  ! England, 
where  even  the  rulers  are  for  the  most  part 
profoundly  ignorant  of  art,  and  are  unable  to 
estimate  rightly  its  powers  and  value  ! 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  spoken  only  of  a 
museum  of  mediccval  architecture,  and  for  this 
it  is  we  must  first  strive  ; but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  a 
collection  ultimately,  where  architectural  his- 
tory, as  a whole,  might  be  studied  ; and  where 
we  might  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  un- 
broken connection,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
time  till  now,  which  distinguishes  it.  The 
prospect  of  this,  however,  is  far  distant  ; the 
other  is  visible,  and  easy  of  attainment ; and 
if  the  distinguished  nobleman  we  have  named 
will  aid  a request  to  his  co-trustees,  that  they 
will  recommend  the  Government  to  provide, 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  a collection  illustra- 
tive of  our  national  architecture,  we  shall  have 
little  doubt  of  a successful  issue,  and  his  lord- 
ship  will  be  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
countrymen. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  construction,  is 
an  extensive,  important,  and  occasionally  in- 
tricate department  of  practical  science,  the 
study  of  which  cannot  be  abruptly  under- 
taken ; it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make 
a lengthened  introduction  to  the  subject. 

This  will  materially  facilitate  all  future  pro 
ceedings,  for  the  leading  characters  of  the 
agents  of  chemical  research  will  be  gradually 
revealed,  and  this  will  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  encountering  them  as  perfect  strangers,  of 
whose  qualifications  we  may  be  ignorant,  al- 
though we  receive  them  with  courtesy. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  writer 
of  these  papers  to  unfold  the  portals  of  a vast 
and  magnificent  temple  of  science,  abounding 
in  stores  of  extraordinary  discoveries,  and  im- 
portant practical  facts,  more  rich  and  inex- 
haustible than  those  appertaining  to  any  other 
in  the  wide  domain  of  human  knowledge. 

Chemistry,  with  its  furnaces,  crucibles,  re- 
torts, acids,  alkalies,  salts,  and  metals,  may  be 
deemed  at  first  glance  to  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  construction,  and  therefore 
foreign  to  the  profession  of  the  architect, 
whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case,  for  it 
will  hereafter  appear  that  chemistry  is  con- 
cerned in  every  material  employed  by  him, 
from  the  pencil  and  paper  with  which  he  forms 
his  first  rude  sketch,  up  to  the  marble  and 
metal  of  which  ho  constructs  the  most  elaborate 
edifice. 

“ The  true  end  of  all  science  is  to  enrich 
human  life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions 
thus  said  the  illustrious  founder  of  “ Inductive 
Philosophy,”  and  the  chemist,  with  honest 
pride,  can  hold  forth  to  his  fellow  men  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  aphorism,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  laboured  under  its  guidance. 

Chemistry,  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  every 
department  of  science,  art,  and  industry,  neither 
admits  of  a very  concise,  nor  perfectly  accurate 
definition  ; but  for  the  present  purpose  the 
following  may  suffice.  Chemistry  is  that  branch 
of  natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the 
properties  of  substances  called  elements,  and 
of  their  mutual  combinations  ; it  inquires  into 
the  laws  which  affect,  and  into  the  powers 
which  preside  over,  their  union  ; it  examines 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine,  and 
the  modes  of  separating  them  when  combined, 
and  endeavours  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the 
explication  of  natural  phenomena,  and  to 
useful  purposes  in  the  arts  of  life. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  physical  or  mechanical  properties  of  the 
materials  employed  by  the  architect,  demand 
little  attention  from  the  chemist;  his  leading, 
or  sole  study,  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  composition,  or  the  elements,  of  all  forms 
of  matter,  and  then  he  can  afford  information 
to  the  architect  regarding  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial causes  which  eitherensurc  the  permanencr 
of  an  edifice,  or  promote  its  degradation. 

The  following  example  will  probably  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  business  of  the  chemist.  If  a 
mass  of  marble  be  deprived  of  support,  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation, — i.e.  a mechanical  attraction  ; the 
marble  is  hard,  compact,  requiring  considerable 
force  to  break  it,  in  consequence  of  its  particles 
being  held  or  bound  together  by  attraction  of 
aggregation,  this  is  also  mechanical  attraction. 
The  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  engineer, 
can  afford  an  immense  fund  of  information  to 
the  chemist  regarding  the  velocity  of  the  fall 
of  the  mass  of  marble,  and  the  force  which 
holds  its  particles  together  ; but  he  is  far  from 
resting  satisfied  with  knowledge  of  such 
mechanical  properties.  He  asks,  “ Can  you  in- 
form me  of  what  things  the  mass  of  marble 
consists,  that  is  thus  subject  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  attraction  of  cohesion  ? To 
this  question  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  sciences  can  make  no  reply,  and, 
therefore,  the  chemist  draws  upon  the  stores 
of  his  own  to  discover  if  there  be  another  power 
of  attraction  totally  different  from  mechanical 
attraction,  which  he  expects  will  be  attraction 
of  composition.  Mechanical  processes  will  not 
aid  the  chemist  in  this  investigation;  for  how- 
ever he  may  break  the  mass  of  marble,  or  com- 
minute it  into  the  most  impalpable  dust,  he 
only  destroys  its  attraction  of  aggregation, — 
the  minutest  particle  is  still  marble,  as  true 
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marble  as  the  parent  mass  from  whence  it  was 
broken  and  abraded  ; he  gains  no  information 
Etto  the  things  of  which  it  is  made;  he  there- 
.ore  resorts  to  the  means  and  appliances  of  his 
own  well-furnished  laboratory,  and  seeks  for 
some  chemical  agent  that  will  unbind  the  par- 
ticles of  the  marble,  and  display  the  secrets  of 
its  composition. 

Fire  is  a grand  and  powerful  agent  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  extorting  a confession 
from  substances,  as  to  their  composition,  and 
indeed  so  constant  is  its  employment,  that  the 
chemist  is  often  designated  as  “ the  philoso- 
pher by  fire,”  his  working  motto  was  “ sine 
igne  nihil operamur,”  and  although  the  pro- 
gress of  research  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
numberless  agents  besides  fire,  it  is  still  per- 
fectly indispensable  in  chemical  operations, 
and  in  many  instances  it  will  effect  the  decom- 
position of  substances,  placed  within  its  power. 
Suppose  then,  the  chemist  take  fifty  parts  by 
weight  (for  by  weight  he  exclusively  works), 
of  pure  Carrara  marble,  and  place  it  in  a cru- 
cible, and  subject  it  to  the  bright  red  heat  of  a 
furnace  for  some  hours,  then  withdraw  the 
crucible,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  examine  its  con- 
tents. He  finds  that  the  heat  has  not  dissi- 
pated the  marble,  or  at  all  events  there  is  a 
white  solid  substance  in  the  crucible  apparently 
about  the  same  bulk  as  the  original  marble, 
but  removing  this  carefully  and  appealing  again 
to  the  balance,  he  finds  a deficiency  in  weight 
amounting  to  twenty-two  parts,  and  yet  he  is 
certain  that  no  portion  of  the  original  marble 
has  accidentally  fallen  out  of  the  crucible 
during  the  exposure  to  the  furnace  fire.  He 
notes  this  deficiency  in  weight,  he  repeats  the 
experiment  again  and  again,  and  invariably 
finds  that  fifty  parts  of  pure  Carrara  marble 
lose  twenty- two  parts,  or  in  other  words  that 
only  twenty- eight  parts  of  a white  fixed  sub- 
stance remain  in  the  crucible ; by  this  pro- 
ceeding he  has  established  an  experimental 
fact,  and  it  admits  of  verification  by  any 
person  who  will  take  the  requisite  care  in  ac- 
curately weighing  the  marble  before  and  after 
its  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

The  loss  of  weight  is  beyond  doubt,  but  sub- 
mitting to  it  for  a time  as  demanding  a search- 
ing investigation  hereafter,  the  chemist  directs 
his  attention  to  the  twenty-eight  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  the  crucible,  asking  the  question, 
“ is  this  still  marble  ?”  lie  knows  that  marble 
is  perfectly  tasteless,  that  it  does  not  absorb 
water,  but  he  finds  that  if  he  place  a minute 
particle  of  the  fixed  residue  upon  the  tongue, 
that  it  is  excessively  caustic  and  acrid,  and  if 
he  pour  a small  quantity  of  water  upon  a larger 
portion  of  the  residue,  both  it  and  the  water, 
from  being  originally  cold,  become  most  in- 
tensely hot.  The  residue,  then,  evidently 
cannot  be  marble,  but  is  probably  one  of  its 
constituents  or  components,  and  by  following 
up  the  above  simple  trials  of  taste,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  with  more  accurate  trials  or 
tests  (the  action  of  which  need  not  be  here  par- 
ticularly specified), the  chemist  at  length  infers 
that  the  white  fixed  residue  is  identical,  in  all 
its  characters  and  properties,  with  a substance 
universally  known  as  pure  or  quick  lime.  Then 
comes  the  question,  “ have  the  original  fifty 
parts  of  marble  derived  causticity  or  acrimony 
from  the  burning  fuel,or  has  the  heat  changed 
or  transmuted  the  marble  into  quicklime?” 
The  first  part  of  this  question  carries  with  it 
an  obvious  answer,  viz.,  “ there  is  a deficiency 
of  twenty-two  parts,  and  therefore  nothing 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  fire ; and  in 
answer  to  the  second  part,  the  chemist  does 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  a transmutation,  but 
deems  it  far  more  probable  that  the  fixed  re- 
sidue is  really  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
marble,  forced  from  its  union  with  another  of 
volatile  nature  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  lie 
therefore  repeats  the  experiment  again,  in- 
tently watching  the  crucible,  but  can  discover 
nothing  escaping  from  it,  although  at  the  close 
of  the  operation  he  still  finds  twenty-two  parts 
by  weight  deficient.  The  chemist  now  con- 
cludes that  the  matter  volatilized  by  the  fire 
must  be  of  some  highly  attenuated  nature,  and 
probably  resembling  the  air  in  its  physical  cha- 
racters and  habitudes,  and  knowing  that  bub- 
bles of  air  will  easily  rise  through  water  (as 
when  air  is  blown  from  the  mouth  through  a 
straw  dipped  into  water),  he  modifies  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  he  next  intends  to  submit 
the  marble  to  heat,  so  that  the  volatile  or  aerial 
matter  as  it  is  expelled  may  be  collected  and 
examined  as  follows  : — 


The  powdered  marble  is  introduced  into  an 
earthenware  retort.  The  bulb  of  this  is  placed 
in  the  fire,  whilst  the  neck  or  beak  protruding 
from  the  fire  is  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of 
water  contained  in  a basin  or  small  trough. 
As  the  bulb  becomes  hot,  numerous  bubbles  of 
air  rise  from  the  beak  through  the  water,  and 
by  filling  a large  wide  mouthed  vial  with 
water,  and  then  inverting  its  neck  beneath 
that  contained  in  the  basin  or  trough  (exactly 
the  same  as  the  long  necked  glass  globe  of  a 
bird  fountain  is  inverted  into  the  water  of  its 
cistern),  the  neck  is  carefully  raised  above 
the  beak  of  the  retort,  so  that  the  bubbles  of 
aeriform  matter  now  rise  through  the  water 
in  the  bottle,  whilst  a corresponding  portion 
of  water  descends  from  it  into  the  basin  or 
trough. 

The  heat  is  continued  until  the  bubbles 
cease  to  be  emitted,  and  then  by  corking  the 
bottle  whilst  its  neck  is  under  water,  the  aeri- 
form matter  is  confined,  and  by  placing  the 
bottle  in  its  ordinary  position  upon  a table,  its 
contents  can  be  examined.  The  aeriform 
matter  thus  extricated  from  the  marble,  is 
transparent  and  invisible  as  the  air  itself,  but 
upon  withdrawing  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  and 
quickly  introducing  a small  lighted  taper,  its 
flame  is  instantly  extinguished  ; now  it  would 
continue  for  a certain  time  in  a similar  sized 
vial,  containing  a similar  quantity  or  volume  of 
air,  so  this  simple  test  by  flame  proves  the  sub- 
stance in  question  to  differ  from  air  in  one  of 
its  characters,  though  it  resembles  it  in  the  two 
others  above-named,  and  by  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation with  other  tests,  the  theory  of  whose 
action  will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter,  the  che- 
mist is  led  to  conclude  that  the  aeriform  matter 
expelled  from  the  marble  by  the  action  of  heat 
is  identical  with  that  which  exists  in  common 
soda-water,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
carbonic-acid  gas.  Here  then  the  chemist  has 
effected  an  analysis  of  the  marble,  and  modi- 
fying the  apparatus,  the  agents  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  so  forth,  he  finds  that  in  all  cases 
fifty  parts  of  marble  will  invariablyyield  twenty- 
eight  parts  of  lime  and  twenty-two  parts  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  ; for  it,  although  a gas,  can 
be  confined,  weighed,  and  measured  with  the 
same  facility  as  the  solid  lime. 

But  the  chemist  is  not  yet  satisfied,  he  next 
reasons  thus,  “as  I can  obtain  only  these  two 
things  from  the  marble,  are  they  its  true  con- 
stituents? if  so,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
when  they  are  mutually  presented  to  each  other 
attraction  of  composition  should  ensue,  and 
marble  should  be  produced.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeds to  the  operation  of  synthesis , the  very 
reverse  of  analysis,  an  A finds  that  if  he  dissolve 
lime  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a perfectly  trans- 
parent liquid,  upon  pouring  a quantity  of  this 
into  the  vial  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  that 
the  materials  instantly  become  milk  white,  that 
in  the  course  of  a short  time  a white  sediment 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial,  and  upon 
analysing  it,  quicklime  and  carbonic  acid  are 
again  presented  in  the  proportions  by  weight 
of  twenty- eight  of  the  former  to  twenty-two  of 
the  latter,  exactly  as  they  were  presented  by 
the  original  marble.  He  finds  that  this  newly 
and  artificially  formed  sediment  or  precipitate 
as  it  is  technically  called  in  allusion  to  its 
falling , is  chemically  identical  with  marble , but 
mechanically  or  physically  differing  from  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  soft  and  pulverulent,  instead 
of  having  a granularly  foliated  texture;  but 
even  this  he  can  confer  by  ramming  the  preci- 
pitate tightly  in  a crucible,  then  perfectly 
closing  its  aperture,  and  exposing  it  to  an  in- 
tense heat. 

Thus,  the  chemist  can  not  only  decompose 
natural  marble,  but  he  can  form  artificial  mar- 
ble, in  virtue  of  the  laws  which  govern  attrac- 
tion of  composition , or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
and  conveniently  called  in  the  laboratory, 
chemical  affinity  ; and  to  denote  in  precise  terms 
the  composition  of  marble,  he  calls  it  carbonate 
of  lime.  But  these  two  new  substances,  car- 
bonic acid  and  lime,  do  they  in  their  turn  atimit 
of  decomposition  or  analysis  ? 

The  chemist,  by  very  refined  and  highly 
powerful  agents,  proves  that  they  may  be 
analysed,  and  that  carbonic  acid  consists  of 
charcoal  or  carbon,  and  a gas  called  oxygen  ; 
the  former  a black,  brittle,  combustible  sub- 
stance; the  latter  an  invisible  gas,  incombus- 
tible, but  capable  of  supporting  combustion  ; 
that  lime  also  yields  oxygen , and  a combustible 
metal  of  silvery  splendour,  named  calcium  ; so 
that  lime  is  no  longer  called  an  earth,  in  strict 


chemical  nomenclature, butan  oxide  of  calcium, 
or,  in  familiar  language,  it  may  be  called  a 
rust,  for  common  rust  is  a compound  of  oxygen 
and  iron. 

Throughout  all  these' trials  or  experiments 
regarding  quantitative  analysis,  the  balance  is 
appealed  to  at  every  step  ; the  chemist  finds 
that  six  parts  of  carbon  combine  with  sixteen 
parts  of  oxygen  to  form  twenty- two  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  ; and  that  twenty  parts  of  calcium 
combine  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  form 
twenty-eight  parts  of  lime;  and  that  these 
twenty-two  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  twenty- 
eight  parts  of  lime,  will  combine  to  produce 
fifty  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  He  has  no 
power  over  the  attraction  of  composition  to 
force  these  substances  to  combine  in  any  other 
than  their  unerring,  their  definite  weights  ; and 
it  matters  not  in  what  climate,  or  at  what 
season,  the  experiment  be  made. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  lime , yielded  by  the 
marble  during  the  foregoing  simple  analysis, 
are  called  its  proximate  elements,  because  they 
are  nearest  to,  or  first  come  to,  the  hand  of  the 
chemist,  and  will  immediately,  when  presented 
to  each  other,  combine  to  produce  the  marble 
or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  carbon, 
oxygen , and  calcium,  yielded  by  the  more  com- 
plicated or  refined  analysis,  are  called  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  the  marble,  because,  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry,  they  do  not  admit 
of  analysis  or  simplification.  They,  and  some 
others  to  be  named,  are  barriers  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  analysis. 

In  former  ages,  the  term  element  was  used 
to  denote  absolute  simplicity.  Thus,  Air, 
Earth,  Water,  and  Fire  were  deemed  abso- 
lutely simple , and  capable  of  forming  all  other 
bodies  by  their  mutual  admixture  or  combina- 
tion. This  doctrine  was  long  entertained  by 
philosophers,  and  has  only  been  abandoned 
within  the  last  century. 

Thus,  every  variety  of  aeriform  matter  was 
looked  upon  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Air 
around  us.  Under  the  general  term  Earth  were 
classed  all  substances  which  remained  fixed  and 
unburnt  in  the  most  intense  fires  of  the  furnace. 
Water  was  regarded  as  a substance  neither 
compoundable  nor  destructible  by  any  opera- 
tions ; and  Fire  was  deemed  to  be  a peculiar 
form  of  matter,  having  the  power  of  destroying. 

But  the  modern  chemist,  setting  aside  theory 
and  hypothesis  as  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
abiding  exclusively  by  the  test  of  experiment, 
has  proved  that  Air  consists  of  two  gases,  viz., 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  ; that  W ater  also  consists 
of  two  gases,  viz.,  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  that 
the  various  earths  consist  of  oxygen  and  metals  ; 
and,  lastlv,  that  Fire  is  the  common  result  ot 
intense  chemical  affinity  between  two  or  more 
substances.  Constantly  experimenting  upon 
the  various  forms  of  matter  presented  through- 
out the  wide  realms  of  nature,  and  the  limited 
provinces  of  art,  constantly  inquiring  regarding 
attraction  of  composition,  the  occupation  of  the 
chemist  is  one  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  for 
in  the  generality  of  cases  he  finds  the  newly- 
elicited  facts  are  not  onlyinherently  interesting, 
but  susceptible  of  important  and  useful  appli- 
cations in  the  interpretation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  in  aiding  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

In  the  science  of  chemistry  at  the  present 
day  all  substances  that  can  be  analysed,  ex.gr., 
such  as  marble,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  are 
called  compounds,  whilst  all  substances  that 
resist  this  treatment,  ex.gr.,  such  as  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  calcium  are  called  elements.  This 
term  being  used  to  denote  substances  which 
may  not  be  absolutely  undecomposable,  but 
which  at  present  remain  undecomposed.  The 
attraction  of  composition  or  the  affinity  that 
holds  their  two  or  more  components  together, 
being  superior  to  the  power  of  any  decom- 
posing agents  that  can  be  found  in  the  chemical 
laboratory. 

There  are  no  less  than  fifty-five  refrac- 
tory substances  which  defy  analysis;  they 
present  types  of  the  three  physical  forms  of 
matter,  viz.,  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  aeri- 
form, or  gaseous  ; they  are  all  ponderable,  and 
are  subject  to  the  agencies  of  light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  which  are  imponderable.  The  pon- 
derable elements  are  capable  of  uniting  in  va- 
rious ways  to  form  a great  number  of  com- 
pounds, and  these  compounds  in  their  turn 
are  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  to  form 
a greater  number  of  complex  compounds,  and 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  experimental 
chemist  extends,  it  leads  him  to  consider  that 
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all  natural  and  artificial  productions  consist  of 
elements,  and  of  their  combinations,  according' 
to  definite  laws  of  weight. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  va- 
rious materials  employed  by  the  architect  in 
construction,  ex.  gr.,  such  as  marble,  stone, 
brick,  cement,  plaster,  stucco,  timber,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  glass,  paint,  and  var- 
nish, must  present  a vast  fund  of  chemical  in- 
formation, and  in  the  next  paper  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a very  general  account  of  the  elements, 
and  some  of  their  most  important  compounds, 
and  then  to  enter  upon  the  particular  investi- 
gation of  the  principal  materials  employed  in 
construction. 


IMITATION  AND  ARTIFICE  IN  FORM 
AND  MATERIALS. 

Amongst  the  many  debated  questions  in 
architecture,  which,  from  their  unsettled  state, 
are  the  great  obstacles  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
theory,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  great 
difficulties  surround  that  of  the  limit  to  the  use 
of  artifice  and  imitation  in  design.  We  could 
not,  without  forming  some  estimate  of  the 
value  of  imitations  of  materials,  properly  com- 
plete our  series  of  papers  on  interior  decora- 
tion, since  it  is  in  this  department,  that  the  in- 
quiry is  most  frequently  presented  to  us. 
Conscious  of  these  difficulties,  we  still  feel  that 
such  questions  are  seldom  discussed  without 
the  publication  of  untenable  theories,  which, 
instead  of  elucidating  the  point  under  discus- 
sion, often  mislead.  It  is  some  of  these  views, 
which  it  may  be  mainly  our  purpose  to  com- 
bat.— Thesubject  may  be  treated  as, — imitation 
of  forms, — and  imitation  of  materials,  and  each 
may  be  considered,  as  part  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  imitation  and  artifice 
under  all  circumstances,  and  as  regards  the 
choice  of  fitting  objects  and  means  of  repre- 
sentation. The  objection  to  all  imitation  would 
sweep  away  such  features  as  pediments  to 
windows,  and  rustic  work,— and,  if  consistent, 
sculpture,  and  every  part  in  which  a repre- 
sentation, and  often  the  expression  of  a use, 
was  hinted  at. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  there  are  certain  powers 
of  sensibility,  deeply  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture, which,  if  examined  into,  would  afford  a 
ready  solution  of  many  undecided  questions  of 
propriety  in  design.  Amongst  these  are  the 
dislike  of  every  attempt  at  deception,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  admiration  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  Such  a principle  is  highly  valuable  in 
architecture.  But,  it  is  the  tendency  of  most 
inquirers,  to  terminate  their  investigation  with 
the  perception  of  one  admitted  truth,  and  to 
discourse  authoritatively  with  the  assumption 
of  that  alone, — correlative  facts,  and  principles 
of  equal  moment  and  influence,  being  disre- 
garded. Architecture  is  by  no  means  the  only 
art  or  science,  which  has  been  led  out  of  the 
direct  line  in  its  progress,  by  erroneous  general 
conclusions  from  one  particle  of  undoubted 
truth.  Long  before  the  time  when  Pope  wrote — 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing  ! 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierion  spring,” 

men  forgot,  as  now,  that  several  truths  may  he 
co-existent,  and  that  a definite  conclusion 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  hastily  made.  In 
architecture,  as,  we  believe,  says  Lord  Aber- 
deen, there  has  been  too  great  a love  of 
generalizing. 

So  great,  then,  is  this  natural  love  of  sin- 
cerity, that  the  failure  of  any  deception  is  sure 
to  recoil  in  disgust  at  the  attempt  ; and  to  this 
extent  do  we  deem,  that  the  principle  warrants 
us  in  condemning  those  so-called  imitations  of 
materials,  which,  except  from  their  being  put 
forward  as  substitutes,  could  never  suggest  the 
idea  of  any  connection  between  themselves, 
and  what  they  are  by  some  persons  understood, 
conventionally,  to  represent.  The  failure  of  the 
attempt,  it  is,  which  calls  for  rebuke;  though 
the  mere  fact  of  an  imitation  of  form  or  mate- 
terial,  is  not  always  to  he  understood  as  decep- 
tion. When  the  material  employed  has  advan- 
tages, it  would  not  always  be  desirable  to  debar 
it  from  taking  the  appearance  of  another;  and 
it  does  not  follow,  tiiat  any  person  will  be  de- 
ceived, or  that  such  an  intention  was  formed 
attheoufset.  The  question  simply  is,  whether 
one  material  may  be  so  far  used  to  represent 
another,  that  it  shall  not  suggest  the  want  of 
any  qualities  possessed  by  the  original,  or, 
whether  the  designer  must  lay  aside  a very 
large  number  of  the  obvious  and  constantly 


recurring  resources  of  his  art.  The  objections 
against  all  imitations,  if  taken  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made,  admit  of  no  medium 
between  the  admission  of  those,  which  put 
forth  no  character  of  deception,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  as  gilding,  scagliola,  and 
veneering.  In  the  case  of  the  first  and  last, 
the  question  would  never  be  raised  ; but  the 
supposed  principle,  which  rejects  a material  or 
form,  because  it  has  certain  qualities  of  ano- 
ther, and  may  so  appear  to  some  people,  to  re- 
present what  it  is  not,  to  be  consistent,  should 
admit  of  nothing  but  solid  material.  If  we  are 
free  to  choose  between  a column  of  Sienna 
marble,  and  one  of  scagliola  not  inferior  in 
appearance,  we  might  select  the  former,  but 
certainly,  for  its  value,  its  durability,  or  other 
reasons,  often  confounded,  but  properly  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  question  of  art.  Prac- 
tically, indeed,  we  may  prefer  the  marble,  as 
not  incurring  the  risk  of  failure  through  acci- 
dent, or  want  of  skill  in  workmanship.  If  we 
are  informed  that  the  material  is  marble,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mercantile  value,  or  the 
durability,  may  enhance  the  pleasure;  but  is 
not  this  wholly  irrespective  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  it  as  a work  of  art,  and  in  itself  so 
far  unimportant,  comparatively,  as  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages — cheapness,  per- 
haps— of  the  substitute? — The  material  imi- 
tated must  also  be  such  as  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation,  so 
that  imitations,  such  as  those  of  granite  or 
bronze,  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered, 
for  if  these  imitations  be  employed  in  any  un- 
usual place,  they  challenge  only  a closer  inspec- 
tion of  their  merit,  as  substitutes.  Want  of 
durability  may  often  make  us  object,  and  pro- 
perly so,  to  an  imitation,  when  otherwise  it 
might  be  perfectly  allowable.  The  merit  of 
the  chief  requisite  of  art  is  not  entered  into, 
the  substitute  being  condemned  apart  from 
such  considerations,  and  before  they  are 
broached. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  has  to  be 
asked,  relative  to  any  imitation,  is: — What 
was  the  intention  ? if  to  convert  one  material 
to  the  appearance  of  another,  the  answer  is  at 
once  decided  by  the  success  with  which  the  in- 
tention has  been  carried  out. 

Middling  art  can  no  more  he  tolerated  than 
middling  poetry.  In  every  work  there  must 
be  a certain  completeness.  This  characteristic 
it  is,  which  distinguishes  the  sketch  of  a 
master,  which  may  have  but  a small  amount 
of  labour,  from  the  most  pains- taken  work  of 
the  tyro ; in  the  former,  nothing  more  was  at- 
tempted than  the  materials,  and  the  opportunity 
fulfilled. 

As  regards  the  use  of  imitation  in  forms, 
we  deem  that  many  of  the  objections,  recently 
made  to  rusticated  masonry,  columns  and  pe- 
diments to  windows,  and  some  other  matters  of 
detail,  are  equally  mis-conceived,  and  would, 
if  founded  on  true  data,  apply  to  every  species 
of  architectural  decoration.  It  could  readily 
be  shewn,  we  believe,  that  every  ornamental 
feature  in  architecture,  except  perhaps  mere 
sculpture,  has  taken  its  origin  from  some  use, 
and  it  was  this  conviction  that  led  us  to  assert 
in  a former  paper,  that  architecture  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  with 
the  Druids.  The  resemblance  between  the 
form  and  its  original,  we  take  to  be  often  a 
chief  element  in  its  beauty.  It  has  been 
an  adopted  principle  in  architecture,  and 
correctly  so,  that  in  all  ornament,  it  is  well  to 
preserve  the  semblance  of  utility^.  The  theory, 
that  all  impressions  of  the  beautiful  originate 
in  association,  is  doubtless  something  more 
than  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
forgotten  before  the  interference  with  a 
long  admitted  principle  of  art. — But,  we  even 
doubt,  whether  the  use  of  pediments  over 
windows  and  doorways  in  interiors  is  to  be  al- 
together condemned, notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments which  are  current  against  them.  We 
find  them  in  the  works  of  some  architects, 
whose  practice  has  been  considered  to  give 
authority,  and  who  could  not  have  failed 
to  consider  the  objections  to  their  use. 
They  have  been  used,  even  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  the  interior  of  Somerset  House. 
We  should  ourselves  prefer  to  adopt  a feature, 
in  which  the  connection  between  the  actual 
type  and  its  derivative  was  more  remote,  in 
other  words,  that  where  there  could  not  be  the 
object  of  utility,  the  suggestion  ought  to  be  all 
that  should  find  expression.  The  blocks  under 
a cornice,  may  be  of  no  use  as  supports,  but 


that  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  placing  them 
there,  and  the  mind  admits  it  as  a reason  for 
their  presence.  The  labels  over  arches  are  of 
no  use  in  protecting  from  the  wet,  at  least 
internully,  and  the  moulding  would  do  equally 
well  without  a corbel,  yet  it  is  the  suggestion 
of  these  uses,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  our 
satisfaction  with  them.  As  Reynolds  has  well 
observed,  “ by  imitation  only,  variety,  and 
even  originality  of  invention,  is  produced;” 
and  a distinction  should  be  made  between 
imitation  and  deception,  the  first  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  art,  the  second  generally  its 
enemy. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  not 
the  merest',' of  the  imitation,  but  rather,  only  the 
want  of  success,  is  matter  for  regret,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  intention,  and  that  imita- 
tions of  materials  are  perfectly  admissible,  pro- 
vided they  are  so  good,  as  to  awaken  no  sense 
of  inferiority  to  their  originals.  We  have  also 
already  argued,*  that  imitations  of  pilasters, 
panels,  and  other  decorations,  in  which 
painted.decoration  is  substituted  for  relief,  with 
intent  to  deceive,  are  mistakes  such  as  we 
have  alluded  to;  but  that  landscapes  and  other 
works  in  oil,  water-colours,  and  fresco,  are  not 
to  be  objected  to,  since  these  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  place  of  realities.  And  also, 
that  were  these  last  intended  as  deceptions,  it 
would  lesson  their  value  as  works  of  mind,  and 
class  them  rather  with  tricks  of  hand.  Thus, 
for  example,  a figure  painted  upon  the  wall  in 
neutral  tint,  having  also  a cast  shadow,  would 
be  an  imitation  of  the  statue,  the  place  of  which 
it  would  supply,  whilst  a figure  painted  in 
colours,  and  without  the  shadow,  like  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  centres  of  panels  at  Pompeii, 
would  be  a picture,  complete  in  every  respect, 
and  perfectly  admissible. 

Even  stucco  might  bo  tolerated,  if  it  coui^ 
be  done  in  the  best  manner,  so  that  the  superior 
qualities  of  stone  could  not  he  thought  of. 
But  this  degree  of  excellence  is  unfortunately 
seldom  attainable  now.  The  ancients  employed 
stuccoes  which  had  the  hardness  of  marble, 
and  were  even  used  as  protection  to  some 
kinds  of  stone,  whilst  we  are  compelled  to 
6uperadd  coats  of  paint,  which  destroy  every 
resemblance  to  stone.  The  material  in 
general  is  also  very  unsightly,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  addition  of  paint,  which  at  length 
destroys  all  beauty  of  outline  in  ornaments  and 
mouldings.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  other 
objections  to  stucco,  which  indeed  make  us  re- 
gret, that  there  should  be  such  a material, 
from  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  un- 
educated in  art;  but  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  if  it  were,  and  if  it  always  remained, 
a perfect  imitation,  and  if  its  use  could  he  re- 
stricted to  those  who  would  make  it  sub- 
servient to  design. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Jan.  25. — Mr.  S.  Angell,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Bromet  presented  an  account  of  Upton 
Church,  and  exhibited  a sketch  of  a thirteenth 
century  arch  there,  the  architrave  of  which  is 
wood.  The  mouldings  of  the  archivolt  were 
described  as  the  dog-tooth,  alternating  with 
small  rounds. 

The  honorary  secretary  read  a description 
of  the  ancient  Norman  refectory  in  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Hereford,  containing  some  curious 
woodwork,  of  which  there  are  few  specimens 
left,  belonging  to  the  Norman  period.  This 
hall  or  refectory  was  originally  110  feet  long 
and  55  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  into  three 
aisles  by  two  ranges  of  wooden  pillars  and 
semi-circular  arches ; longitudinally  it  was  in 
five  compartments.  Only  half  the  roof  remains, 
and  yet  is  sufficient  to  shelter  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  present  episcopal  residence. 
The  interior,  massive  and  grand,  must  have 
had  a good  effect;  the  pillars  are  sturdy,  the 
arches  and  beams  solid.  It  has  been  little  no- 
ticed by  topographers  and  antiquaries,  partly 
because  it  can  only  be  approached  by  the  stair- 
case of  the  episcopal  residence.  Its  date  the 
writer  considered,  was  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
The  spandril  pieces  of  the  roof,  he  thought, 
must  have  been  cut  out  of  timber  four  feet 
wide  ! Mr.  Clayton  afterwards  described  the 
Hall  at  Oakham,  another  curious  Norman 
apartment,  m three  aisles,  and  four  compart- 
ments longitudinally.  The  main  arches,  semi- 


* Vide  Vol.  IV.,  p.  482, 
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circular,  have  the  dog-toeth  ornament  around 
them.  , . . 

The  chairman,  m remarking  upon  these  ex- 
amples, said,  timber  buildings  had  the  great 
merit  of  always  seeming  to  be  what  they  were  ; 
there  was  no  counterfeit  in  them.  Other  ex- 
amples of  wooden  pillars  being  asked  for,  Mr. 
Poynter  mentioned,  that  the  Guildhall  at 
York,  had  wooden  pillars,  and  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Bromet  said,  the  upper 
floor  of  the  White  Tower  (of  London)  had 
wooden  pillars. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Chantrell  then  read  some  obser- 
vations on  the  existing  remains  of  an  ancient 
Norman  roof,  over  the  chancel  of  Adel  Church, 
Yorkshire,  discovered  by  him  in  1843  : and 
Mr.  Scoles  exhibited  a drawing  of  a “cradle  ” 
roof,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  connection  with  the  vault  formed  of 
earthern  tubes,  described  at  the  last  meeting, 
Mr.  Donaldson  exhibited  a drawing  of  the 
church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  the  vaulting- 
ing  of  which  was  constructed  of  earthern  pots. 
The  vault  illustrated  at  the  last  meeting,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Some  specimens  ot  Dampier  s patent  archi- 
tectural tiles,  in  blue  clay,  were  exhibited  ; 
also  models  of  others  in  ornamental  forms. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hopkins,  architect,  remarked,  that 
he  himself  invented  these  tiles  nine  years  ago, 
and  was  quite  surprised  when  he  found  them 
getting  into  use, some  time  since, under  a patent. 

The  chairman  announced,  that  the  drawings 
submitted  for  the  royal  medal  would  be  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members  on  and  after 
the  27th  instant. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Niniveh  Antiquities  at  Paris. — These 
valuable  relics  have  been  brought  from  Abushir 
to  Havre  by  the  Royal  Gabarre  le  Cormorant. 
Mr.  Botta  had  them  conveyed  on  rafts  from 
Mossul  to  Bagdad,  whence  they  were  conveyed 
down  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat  el  Arab  by 
the  crew  of  the  above  vessel.  As  these  anti- 
quities consist  of  soft  alabaster,  great  care  is 
required  in  their  conveyance,  on  which  account 
they  will  be  brought  on  the  Seine  down  to  the 
very  steps  of  the  Loftvre.  Two  halls  on  the 
ground-floor  of  this  building  have  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  Fears  are  enter- 
tained, that  these  preparations  have  begun  too 
late,  and  that  the  Niniveh  blocks  may  share  the 
fate  of  the  huge  Egypt  monuments,  which  have 
been  piled  up  like  lumber  in  some  adjacent 
halls,  for  the  last  twenty  years  (?)  As,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  French  parliament, 
300,000  francs  have  been  voted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Botta’s  discoveries,  the  work 
is  in  a fair  way  of  progress  ; and  the  first  parts 
are  expected  to  come  out  very  shortly.  It 
will  consist  of  an  historic  and  descriptive  text 
by  Mr.  Botta,  and  180  plates  of  basso-relievos, 
alter  the  splendid  designs  of  Mr.  Flandin  ; with 
250  plates  of  inscriptions,  copied  by  Mr.  B, 
(likewise  the  designs)  on  the  spot.  So  far, 
the  French  government  has  done  every 
thing  to  place  this  discovery  on  a line  with 
the  great  work  on  Egypt,  undertaken  by  Na- 
poleon, which  (to  use  a phrase  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria)  will  last  longer  than  his  military  re- 
nown. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  make  such  a work 
accessible  to  every  competent  artist, — or,  at 
least,  to  every  reputable  library.  But  as  the 
price  of  a copy  is  1,800  francs  (75/.),  and  only 
100  copies  are  to  be  sold,  it  will  be  attainabfe 
but  by  few  persons. 

/■I he  Triest  Art-Union  Exhibition. — This 
city,  situate  on  the  confines  of  Germanv  and 
Italy,  may  be  presumed  to  combine  some  of 
the  art-characteristics  of  both  these  countries. 
Here,  also,  the  works  of  foreign  (not  Austrian) 
artists  have  been  admitted— assimilating  art  to 
the  legitimate  principles  of  free  competition. 
Ihus,  landscapes  of  Morgenstern,  in  Munich, 
Kuyter,  of  Antwerp,  Leyboldt,  at  Dresden, 
were  here  to  be  met  with.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever,  that  the  works  of  Italian  artists  (even 
Bisi  and  Canella,  at  Milan)  stood  much  behind 
those  of  the  Germans.  Amongst  the  archi- 
tectural views,  those  of  A.  Bayer,  at  Baden, 
occupied  the  first  plaee;  amongst  them  a 
basilica,  painted  with  a bold  brush.  Mr. 
Zeichini,  of  Padua,  exhibited  a fine  perspective 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Stephen 
at  Vienna.  The  Triest  journalists  invite 


foreign  artists  to  exhibit  their  works  in  that 
city, — reminding  them,  moreover,  that  for  bold 
rock  scenery,  inland  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  no  other  city  can  be  found  to  equal  Triest, 
whose  vicinity  to  Istria  and  the  monuments  of 
Salon  a and  Spalato  (corrupted  of  Palatium ), 
may  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Railway  Speculations  in  Germany. — The 
principle,  that  every  too  much  is  noxious , has 
been  amply  exemplified  during  the  present 
railway  panic  at  Berlin,  where  a company 
effectually  offered  at  the  Bourse  shares  of  the 
Stargard-Posen  line,  to  the  amount  of  5,000 
dollars,  for  nothing— but  the  stipulation  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  may  hereafter  be 
imposed  upon  the  shareholders  ; the  receiver, 
of  course,  gaining  all  the  deposits,  & c. 

German  Public  Library  at  Rome. — The 
King  of  Prussia  has  ordered  that  the  library 
of  the  late  Prince  Henry,  consisting  mostly  of 
German  works  (many  costly-illustrated  art- 
works), should  remain  at  Rome,  and  be  made 
accessible  to  the  German— we  trust  to  all  the — 
public. 

Late  Conflagration  at  Berlin. — An  awful 
fire  has  raged  of  late  in  some  of  the  populous 
quarters  of  Berlin,  by  which  the  insufficiency 
of  measures  and  means,  in  the  case  of  such 
catastrophes,  has  been  fully  proved.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  this  mishap  will 
afford  some  lesson, ^ I also,  for  the  widening  of 
some  parts  of  Berlin,  which  are  quite  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A law  of  expropriation,  also,  to  purchase 
such  rickety  lumber  of  houses,  becomes  every 
day  more  urgent. 

A Sight  of  Futurity. — I see  in  my  mind’s  eye 
a time, When  all  (of  us)  will  be,  what  they  have 
been  destined  by  nature  for — human  beings ; 
an  idea,  eccentric,  yet  attainable.  I see,  like 
in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  splendour  and 
show  reserved  alone  for  the  temples  of  divinity, 
and  the  uses  of  the  public  (people).  I see  art 
displayed  everywhere  where  it  can  be  beheld 
by  every  one.  I see  huge  piles  and  temples  and 
colonnades  vibrating  with  the  festive  strains 
of  happy — yet  not  luxurious  people.  I see 
not , and  never  can  conceive,  an  equality  of 
talent  (power !),  physical  force,  beauty,  genius, 
but  I behold  a human  society  of  human  beings ! 
1 see  every  attention  paid  to  human  comfort — 
every  square  and  street  and  house  and  room 
tidy  and  sleek,  and  clean  and  clear! — But  I 
see  also  civilization  (like  the  great  luminary 
of  day)  moving  westward.  Niniveh  buried  ; the 
temples  of  Balbeck  nearly  drifted  over  with 
sand  ; the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon  un-recogni- 
zable  by  a throng  of  events  ; the  Pyramids  de- 
spoiled of  their  once  granite-lustre;  the  Par- 
thenon a mere  wreck  of  the  times  of  old  ; 
Rome  withering  into  decay  ! In  the  West — 
nearer  or  remoter  West,  the  shine  of  a 5,000 
years’  concluding  civilization  glares  on  our 
sight;  different,  at  least,  from  what  it  has  over 
been  before.  But,  whatever  the  seer  and  poet 
may  dream,  the  philanthropist  wish  for,  the 
statesman  devise  or  even  enact,  it  is  the  builder 
who  has  to  construct  the  futurity  of  prophecies. 
— [Isis  of  Oken.\  • 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  NEW  ROOMS. 

Sir  Jojin  Rennie,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  l‘Jth  inst.,  and 
at  the  ballot  for  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected: — 
Sir  John  Rennie,  president;  W.  Cubitt,  J. 
Field,  J.  M.  Rendel,  and  J.  Simpson,  vice-pre- 
sidents; J.  F.  Batemen,  J.  K.  Brunei,  J. 
Locke,  Sir  J.  Macneill,  J.  Miller,  W.  G. 
Mylne,  T.  Sopwith,  R.  Stephenson,  G.  P. 
Bidder,  and  J.  Cubitt,  members  ; and  Captain 
Coddington,  and  C.  Holtzapffel,  associates  of 
council. 

The  report  of  the  council  was  very  satis- 
factory, as  it  announced  the  institution  to  be 
in  a prosperous  state  in  every  respect,  and 
induced  a full  conviction  that  the  recently 
improved  premises  would  be  advantageously 
occupied  for  the  members  and  the  profession 
generally.  Telford  medals  were  presented  to 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Snell,  Harding,  Williams, 
Parkes,  West,  and  Ritterbandt  ; and  premiums 
of  Books  to  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Heppel,  and 
Robertson.  Council  premiums,  consisting  of 
collections  of  books  of  considerable  value, 
were  presented  to  Messrs.  Barlow,  Snell,  and 


Harding,  in  addition  to  the  Telford  medals. 
It  was  announced  in  the  annual  report  of  last 
year,  that  the  council  intended  establishing 
these  premiums,  and  from  their  value  and  the 
stimulus  they  offer  to  the  competitors,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  produce  good  communications 
for  the  meetings. 

Succinct  memoirs  were  given  of  the  de- 
ceased members,  Messrs.  Crane,  Deville, 
Handley,  and  Winsland. 

The  report  entered  fully  into  a description 
of  the  alterations  of  the  building  during  the 
recess.  It  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  resolutions  of  a general  meeting,  Mr.  T. 
II.  Wyatt,  architect,  was  requested  to  make 
certain  alterations,  and  Mr.  Grissell  under- 
took their  execution.  Within  the  short  space 
of  four  months,  these  have  been  completed, 
and  all  are  inhabited  except  the  theatre,  which 
is  yet  too  damp.  The  principal  works  ap- 
peared to  be  the  remodelling  the  basement 
story  ; putting  an  entirely  new  foundation  be- 
neath and  partly  rebuilding  the  front  wall, 
which  has  been  cased  with  Caen  stone,  and 
decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a portico 
at  the  entrance  and  balconies  to  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  ground-floor  rooms  are 
thrown  together,  and  decorated  with  oak  panel- 
ling. The  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  made  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  folding  doors,  forming  suites  of 
rooms  for  libraries.  The  new  theatre  is  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  contain  nearly  one  hundred  per- 
sons more  than  the  old  one;  it  is  now  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  well  lighted  both  by  day  and 
night.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  una- 
nimously given  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  ar- 
chitect; Mr.  Grissell,  the  builder;  and  Mr. 
Manby,  the  secretary,  who  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  works. 

In  his  address,  Sir  John  Rennie,  after 
alluding  to  the  stimulus  the  profession  had  re- 
ceived from  the  number  of  public  worksrecently 
undertaken,  and  the  high  position  which  the 
Institution  had  obtained  from  the  successful 
labours  of  its  various  members,  urged  the 
necessity  of  still  further  exertions,  in  order 
to  support  the  scientific  character  they  had 
earned.  Far  from  being  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  done,  this  feeling  should  only 
act  as  incentive  to  greater  efforts ; but  by 
continuing  in  the  same  course,  they  might 
arrive  at  a point  as  much  in  advance  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  present  day,  as  they  were 
now  beyond  what  had  been  done  in  the  time 
of  Smeaton.  He  then  reviewed  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  railway  travelling  and 
steam  navigation  ; and  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  formation  of  bar  harbours,  the  drain- 
age of  extensive  districts  of  marsh  lands  ; and, 
after  glancing  at  the  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  in  various  branches  of  science,  he 
observed,  that  the  present  position  of  civil 
engineers  in  Great  Britain  had  been  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  wants  of  the  community. 
Without  the  encouragement  or  fostering  hand 
of  royal  or  government  patronage,  they  had  at- 
tained an  unequalled  degree  of  eminence  in 
every  department;  their  prospects  were  bright, 
and  would  continue  so,  if  they  held  well  to- 
gether, and  were  zealous  of  their  present  high 
reputation.  The  president  then  remarked 
upon  the  appointment  of  civil  engineers  by 
Government,  to  investigate  into  the  merits  of 
various  projects  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  and  which 
he  characterized  as  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ; and  observed,  that  if  the  same  system  had 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  railways  and  other 
important  works,  so  as  to  have  enabled  the 
legislature  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  re- 
specting many  of  the  projects,  the  public  would 
have  derived  infinitely  greater  advantages  than 
they  were  likely  to  do  from  their  present  sys- 
tem, as  the  naval  and  military  officers  who 
had  been  appointed  upon  these  commissions, 
however  talented  in  their  own  profession,  and 
highly  honourable  and  well-intentioned,  must, 
after  all,  derive  their  information  from  civil 
engineers,  who  alone  would  be  competent 
judges.  Neither  could  he  approve  of  the  sys- 
tem of  interfering  too  much  with  private  enter- 
prise ; the  public  understood  their  own  interests 
much  better  than  any  government,  and  al- 
though the  present  system  might  have  some 
defects,  it  bad  hitherto  worked  well.  Competi- 
tion had  produced  talent  and  employment  for  it, 
and  the  result  had  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
They  had  only  to  compare  many  of  the  esta- 
blishments of  government  with  those  of  private 
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individuals,  to  find  that  the  latter  were  prefer- 
able, whether  as  regarded  celerity,  quantity 
produced,  or  economy  of  manufacture;  but  the 
moment  the  continental  system  was  followed, 
and  every  thing  rendered  subservient  to 
government,  the  general  energy  would  be 
cramped,  and  the  public  works  of  this  country 
would  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Civil  engineers  were  bound  to  give  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  legislature,  in 
order  that  public  works  should  be  established 
on  the  best  principles;  and  the  profession 
should  make  their  services  indispensable  by 
tjieir  superior  knowledge,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  they  offered  them.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  public  would  necessarily  apply  to 
them,  and  they  would  then  receive  the  due 
reward  of  their  exertions. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
evening,  February  2nd,  when  the  following 
paper  was  announced  to  be  read  : “An  Account 
of  the  method  employed  in  laying  the  perma- 
nent way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway,"  U.S.,”  by  W.  E.  Newton. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir,— Suffer  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  widely-circulated  journal,  to  offer  a few 
remarks  respecting  the  School  of  Design,  in 
which  I am  a student.  I am  led  to  do  this  from 
the  following  circumstances  : — The  school  has 
been  accused  of  inefficiency,  disputes  have 
arisen  among  the  masters,  the  students  have 
been  called  upon  to  deliver  their  ideas,  and 
state  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  want  com- 
plained of.  Now  being  one  of  those  appealed  to 
it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  by  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  public,  the  end  sought  by  the 
masters  will  be  obtained  ; and  at  the  same  time, 
the  additional  advantage  will  be  procured  of 
provoking  discussion  upon  the  suggestions  of- 
fered, of  drawing  the  attention  of  artists  and 
competent  persons  who  might  be  willing  to 
give  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  by  these 
means  enable  the  committee  of  the  council  now 
sitting  to  receive  new  views,  and  have  fresh 
light  thrown  upon  a matter  about  which  so 
little  unanimity  has  hitherto  prevailed.-* 

In  offering  the  following  remarks  to  your 
notice,  I would  be  undersiood  to  give  them 
merely  as  suggestions.  W'hereso  many,  and  of 
such  high  talent  have  failed,  surely  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  endeavour  to  point  out 
a path  by  which  success  would  be  obtained; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  results  are 
often  produced  from  the  poorest  and  least  ex- 
pected sources,  and  if  these  remarks  but  attract 
the  attention,  and  direct  the  inquiries  of  some 
of  our  leading  artisis,  architects,  and  sculp- 
tors, to  the  establishment  of  a nervous  system 
ofeducation  in  artistic,  decorative,  and  indus- 
trial design,  one  great  .object  for  which  the 
nation  is  most  anxious  will  be  answered;  and 
England,  as  it  is  superior  in  power  to  all  other 
nations,  may  likewise  stand  pre-eminent  in 
art. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  as  a student  in 
the  Government  School  of  Design,  that  the 
standard  ofeducation  was  taken  too  low,  and 
that  though  the  hand  was  guided,  and  good 
studies  were  placed  before  the  siudent,  that 
the  mind  was  left  uneducated.  The  practice  in 
all  cases  was  taught,  and  taught  well,  but  the 
principles  that  guide  the  practice  were  unex- 
plained, no  course  or  system  of  study  by  books, 
in  connection  with  his  drawing  or  painting,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  no  lectures  illustrative  of 
the  history  or  principles  of  bis  study  wore  de- 
livered to  him,  and  he  was  left  to  flounder  on 
from  a Roman  cast  to  an  arabesque  of  Rul- 
faelle,  or  from  a Pompeian  pilaster  to  a frag- 
ment of  the  figure.  Without  system  and  a 
well-directed  course  of  study,  the  highest 
efforts  are  ineffectual,  and  the  energies,  other- 
wise well  directed,  are  by  ibis  means  wearied 
and  disgusted.  What  is  the  course  of  study 
needed,  or  what  the  routine  of  instruction  to 
be  pursued,  of  course  must  proceed  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  com- 
petent persons.  I have  merely  stated  my  o\vn 
feelings  with  regard  to  tfie  want  that  1 have 
felt,  and  1 believe  other  students  (though  they 
do  not  like  to  express  them),  fully  concur  in 
the  views  that  T have  here  set  down. 

Our  country  is  eminently  industrious  oyer 

* A la'ge  mass  of  evidence  has  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  will  afford  us  matter  for  comment  before  long. 
Ed. 


all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  only  point 
out  the  path  to  be  followed  and  the  sons  of 
England  are  universally  successful.  In  one 
respect  alone,  in  that. of  art,  are  we  inferior; 
our  productions  reach  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  provoke  degrading  comparisons  between 
onr  own  taste,  and  that  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  who  are  rapidly  taking  the  lead  of 
us  in  foreign  markets,  with  their  fancy  manu- 
factures on  this  account. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  this  to  its  cause. 
Our  manufacturers,  on  being  appealed  to,  say, 
we  find  it  of  no  use  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  in  producing  original  and  beautiful  de- 
signs, for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  interior 
cupy  from  our  continental  neighbour,  or  some- 
thing turned  out  by  a practical  genius  in  the 
factory,  will  command  a larger  sale  than  the 
most  laboured  and  elegant  invention.  Whence 
does  this  proceed?  surely  from  the  want  of 
art-education  in  the  people ; once  accustom 
the  public  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  propor- 
tion of  form,  originality  and  beauty  of  design, 
with  correct  harmony  of  colour, — and  the  un- 
sightly abortions,  now  put  forward  by  our  best 
manufacturers,  would  speedily  give  way  to  an 
impulse  that  would  place  us  at  the  summit  of 
excellence  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect. 

With  such  a prospect  as  this  before  us,  is  it 
not  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  bestir 
themselves  boldly,  so  as  to  give  full  and  free 
scope  to  the  wi-hes  and  wants  of  what  must  be 
the  majority  of  the  people?  and  to  do  this  all 
niggardly  ideas  must  be  at  once  thrown  aside  : 
the  importance  of  the  obj-ct  claims  that  it 
should  be  treated  in  a generous  and  magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  that  if  we  wish  for  a suc- 
cessful result  we  must  give  freely  und  encou- 
rage nobly. 

I would  suggest  that  a building  should  be 
erected  purposely  for  the  uses  of  I be  school  ; 
that  each  floor  or  room  of  the  building  should 
be  appropriated  to  its  own  study;  that  in  each 
room  there  should  be  a desk  or  tribune  from 
which  a leclure  should  be  delivered  to  each 
class  at  least  weekly,  such  lectures  lo  be  printed 
and  delivered  to  each  student  in  the  school  ; 
that  a large  library  for  reference  and  study 
should  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  school  ; 
and  the  student  should  not,  as  at  present,  be 
allowed  to  select  Ins  qwn  book,  but  that  a 
steady  course  of  study  should  lie  pointed  out, 
and  those  books  given  to  him  by  the  ma9iers 
that  would  best  assist  him  in  the  object  for 
which  he  is  working  : on  these  books  he  should 
either  be  required  to  write  a page  of  noies, 
or  else  he  should  be  asked  by  the  master  a 
series  of  questions,  to  prove  his  having  studied 
the  subject. 

I would  also  suggest  that  a complete  re- 
gister be  kept  of  the  school,  with  remarks 
against  each  name  as  to  studiou<mes9,  advance- 
ment, &c  , that  half-yearly  reports  be  made, 
and  prizes  given,  these  prizes  on  no  account 
to  be  money. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I would 
also  propose  another  and  more  comprehen- 
sive theme  ; — to  make  the  school  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  I would 
make  the  British  Museum  available,  with  its 
immense  collection  of  art  treasures,  and  I would 
also  make  it  a means  of  educating  the  nation 
at  large,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is,  at 
present,  debarred  from  studying  the  artistic 
and  industrial  productions  of  all  ages  contained 
within  its  walls.  The  class  I allude  to  are 
those  confined  to  business  during  the  day, — 
surely,  an  immense,  a well-educated,  and,  take 
them  as  a body,  a most  wealthy  and  influential 
class  in  our  country, — to  place  before  them 
the  beauties  and  treasures  contained  in  our 
Museum  ; to  educate  them  in  the  study  of  the 
harmonious  and  beautiful;  and  by  this  means 
to  lead  them  to  exercise  a purer  taste  in  the 
selection  of  iheir  greatest  and  minutest  wants, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  about 
the  ‘.‘consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 
This  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  ihrowing  open 
tfie  British  Museupi  to  the  public  in  the  even- 
ing, not  merely  three  nights  in  the  .week,  but 
every  night  except  Saturday,  when  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  lime  that  is  wasted  1,1 
theatres,  and  places  of  mere  amusement,  would 
be  instructively  and  profitably  employed. 

In  order  that  the  Museum  should  he  avail- 
able for  the  School  of  Design,  the  new  school 
should  be  contiguous  to,  and  connected  with, 
the  Museum;  and  such  books,  casts,  prints, 
vases,  &c.,  as  should  be  required  for  the  use 


and  study  of  the  scholars,  should  either  be 
removed,  under  proper  restrictions,  or  the 
students  should  have  free  access  to  copy  night 
and  day  in  the  Museum.  Of  the  good  conduct 
of  the  people  admitted  to  the  collection  in  the 
evening  there  could  be  no  doubt ; the  crowd 
would  be  quite  as  orderly  as  in  the  day  ; due 
care  being  taken  to  refuse  admission  to  im- 
proper and  riotous  characters.  It  might  be 
objected,  that  the  gas  would  injure  many  parts 
of  the  collection.  To  obviate  this,  the  building 
should  be  lighted,  as  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  by  gas  from  the  outside  of  the  sky- 
lights and  windows,  by  which  means  all  heat 
and  impure  air  would  be  effectually  excluded, 
and  an  even  light  procured,  by  which  the  stu- 
dents might  work. 

It  might  be  urged,  th^t  $uch  a system  would 
incur  great  expense;  to  this  I answer,  that 
for  such  a boon  arid  for  such  an  object,  the 
people  would  gladly  and  freely  concede  all  that 
was  asked. — 1 remain,  Sir, 

A Student  in  the  School  of  Design,  and 

Steady  Subscriber  to  your  Journal. 


VENTILATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held 
on  the  20th  instant,  a paper  by  Mr.  Mather 
was  read,  “On  the  Ventilation  of  Schools, 
Churches,  Public  Rooms,  &c.”  The  author, 
after  a lengthened  introduction,  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  application  with  which  he  bad 
been  honoured  from  the  committee  of  the 
Union  Schools  at  South  Shields  for  suggestions 
for  ventilating  their  schools,  had  afforded  him 
aq  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  first  room 
is  a school  for  hoys,  and  is  op  the  ground-floor  ; 
its  length  is  60  feet,  breadth,  30  feet,  and 
height,  13  feet;  and  contains  23,400  cubic 
feet.  The  second  room,  for  girls,  is  on  the 
upper  story,  and  is  15  feet  long,  30  feet  broad, 
and  13  feet  high  ; and  contains  17,550  cubic 
feet.  In  the  first  room  there  are  180  boys, 
each  breathing  not  less  than  1.200  times  an, 
hour,  und  requiring  more  ihan  142,000  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  which,  for  180  hoys,  will  be 
25,560,000,  or  for  the  five  hours  they  are  con- 
fined in  the  school-room, 5, 325, 000  cubic  inches 
of  atmo-pheric  air,  a 7<hand3  5tfisot  the  entire 
air  of  the  room,  pouring  into  it  in  that  time 
from  their  lungs  about  301,500  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas, — taking  it  5 per  cent,  of  the 
atmosphere  inhaled, — mingling  with  it,  also, 
nearly  3,206,750  cubic  inches  or  free  azote,  or 
nitrogen,  which,  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
constitutes  a large  portion  of  the  school  atmo- 
sphere. 1 entered  these  school-rooms,  observes 
i lie  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  school 
hours,  and  found  the  air  vitiated  to  a serious 
extent,— emanations  from  the  lungs  and  skia 
being  very  perceptible  anil  sickly. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  re- 
sulting from  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  air  ot  the  room  should 
lie  changed  at  least  every  half  hour,  so  that 
all  noxious  gas  may  be  removed.  For  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  that  an  aperture  not 
less  than  12  inches  by  24  inches  should  be 
made  through  trie  wall  on  tile  west  side  of  the 
room  (the  most  open  and  unobsti ueted),  $ 
feet  from  the  floor,  equidistant  from  the  end 
walls.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  displace  the 
entire  contents  of  the  room  every  half  hour^ 
passing  in  at  the  rate  of  6 feet  per  second. 
This  column  of  air  he  proposed  should  be  car- 
ried directly  across  the  room  by  means  of  a 
wooJen  tube  12  inches  bv  16  inches,  like  a 
beam,  and  a second  tube,  10  inches  by  10  inches 
from  the  same  aperture,  should  Use  perpen- 
dicularly against  the  west  wall  to  the  ceiling, 
cross  it  at  right  angles,  and  then  descend  the 
east  wall  till  it  meets  the  horizontal  be  im  at 
its  extremity.  From  the  centre  on  the  floor,  a 
tub,e  is  to  rise  as  a pillar  supporting  the  hori- 
zontal beam.  These  tubes  are  each  to  have  about 
500  holes  drilled  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  air  in  all  directions.  The  author 
then  proceeded  to  suggest  various  plans  for  the 
ventilation  of  churches  and  dwelling- houses  of 
all  descriptions,  an  1 4U0  of  confined  courts, 
lanes,  and  streets. 


The  Memento  V m;?ori.e  at  Guernsey. 
— The  .wherewithal  to  g.omuieiponity  the  mo- 
mentous incident  of  the  visit  oj  the  Royal  Con- 
sorts to  Guernsey,  is  announced  to  have  already 
exceeded  the  sum  of  1,260/. 
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GOTHIC  STAIRCASE  AT  ANTWERP. 


MEDIEVAL  IRONWORK. 


Several  years  have  passed  since  we  were 
last  in  Antwerp,  yet  our  recollections  of  it  are 
as  vivid  as  if  we  had  returned  but  yesterday. 
The  wonderful  pictures  with  which  it  is  filled, 
its  noble  churches,  and  the  picturesque  effect 
produced  by  every  street,  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

A short  time  ago  we  mentioned  a few  of  the 
churches,  and  gave  a representation  of  some  of 
the  more  modern  carved  wood-work  in  the 
cathedral.* 

In  Antwerp  may  he  seen  some  of  the  finest 
of  Rubens’  works, — the  prodigal  king  of  co- 
lourists,— and  his  old  leathern  chair  stands  in 
the  museum  there,  with  an  undying  wreath 
upon  it.  When  you  go  to  that  museum,  good 
reader,  and  you  may  do  so,  and  see  much  be- 
sides, for  less  than  a week  at  one  of  our  trum- 
pery watering  places  will  cost  you — do  not  fail 
to  look  at  some  early  sketches  by  Rubens, 
with  his  intentions,  as  to  the  pictures,  written 
upon  them,  also  his  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
and  “Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his  Father.” 
“The  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels,”  by 
Floris,  with  the  bee  painted  on  it  by  Matsys, 
the  “ blacksmith,”  is  full  of  imagination,  and 
there  are  several  wbn'derful  pictures  by  Van- 
dyke, the  elder  Franck,  and  others. t 

In  the  gardens  of  the  museum  is  a tomb 
over  the  remains  of  Corneille  de  Vrindt, 
sculptor  and  architect,  who  built  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  There  are  also  mural  inscriptions  to 
several  other  artists,  including  one,  if  we  may 
trust  our  notes,  to  Appelmans,  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  who  died  in  1434. 

The  exchange,  or  Bourse,  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  served  as 
the  model  for  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  exchange 
inLondon.  Theopenquadrangle  which  it  forms 
isabout  180  feet  longand  140  feet  broad, and  has 
around  it  a covered  walk,  enclosed  by  curiously 
sculptured  columns  and  trefoil  arches,  which 
carry  the  upper  part  of  the  structure.  The 
columns  are  octagonal,  curiously  sculptured, 
and  have  good  bases  and  caps,  but  the  tre- 
foil arches  and  the  groining  of  the  covered 
way  are  what  would  be  called  in  England, 
“ Churchwarden’s  Gothic.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion. Adjoining  to  the  Bourse  there  are  three 
Gothic  staircases,  all  upon  the  same  principle, 
but  having  each  different  details.  They  are 
interesting  examples,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
them  is  represented  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a sketch  made  for  us  last  summer. 

* Vol.  IV.,  p.  534. 

t Our  note  book  says  the  museum  contains  211  original 
pictures  and  1"  copies. 


We  have  often  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  publication,  to  call  attention  to  examples 
of  elegant  metallic  works  executed  by  the  arti- 
ficers of  the  middle  ages.  A fine  specimen 
was  recently  engraved  from  Abbey  Dore,  in 
Herefordshire,  with  many  capital  specimens  in 
the  previous  volume  ; and  we  now  add  the 
accompanying  handles  from  Cologne.  The 
first  is  a handle  with  a small  escutcheon,  on 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  an 
interesting  design,  visibly  in  Flemish  iron- 
work of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  many 
fine  specimens  exist  in  the  low  countries.  The 
second  is  a horizontal  handle  upon  the  door 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Capitolini  ; the 
ends  of  the  handle  .after  they  pass  through 
the  staples  terminate  in  acorns ; the  small 
escutcheons  are  elegantly  foliated,  the  main 
design  being  grounded  on  the  cross  crosslet 
of  heraldry. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  mechanics’ 

institution  at  Ipswich. The  extension  work 

at  the  west  end  of  Yarmouth-pier  is  on  the  eve 
of  completion.  The  principal  breakwater,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  a sufficient  one,  but  doubts 
are  entertained  of  the  smaller.  All  the  defec- 
tive work  has  been  repiled,  and  is  expected  to 
last  for  forty  years.  An  additional  expenditure 
of  400/.  or  500/.. about  the  north  pier  is  looked 

forward  to  in  the  ensuing  summer. -The 

new  Post  Office  at  Leicester  is  nearly  finished. 
It  is  considered  to  be  rather  ornamental,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  provincial 

post-offices. The  ancient  church  at  Cranoe, 

says  the  Leicester  Journal,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  a very  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
state,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  foundation. 
Means  for  its  restoration  are  much  required. 
The  congregation  have  altogether  deserted  it, 
the  incumbent  performing  divine  worship  in 
the  large  school-room  recently  erected  by  the 

Earl  of  Cardigan. Damages  to  the  extent 

of  25,000/.  for  the  intentional  dilapidation  of 
Kinerton  Hall,  and  destruction  of  its  orna- 
mental timber,  have  been  obtained  at  law  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  against  the  executors  of  his 
own  father,  who  was  held  to  have  no  right  to 
“ do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,”  as  the  pro- 
perty was  his  only  so  long  cs  he  lived, 
having  only,  in  short,  a life-interest  in  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a building  at 

Sheffield  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  four- 
fold purposes  of  an  athenasum,  a school  of  de- 
sign, & mechanics’  institute,  and  a philosophical 


society. It  is  considered  that  a cathedral 

that  will  do  credit  to  Manchester  and  its  bishop 
expectant  cannot  be  completed  under  100,000/.; 
and  it  is  hence  proposed,  that  in  the  meantime 
not  more  than  the  chancel  and  two  transepts, 
with  the  central  tower  to  unite  the  nave  and 
chancel  with  the  transepts,  be  attempted  ; these, 
with  a peal  of  ten  bells,  to  cost  about  50,000/. 
This  sum  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  100  indi- 
viduals contributing  500/.  each,  whilst  sub- 
scriptions in  smaller  sums  are  being  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  nave.  The  site  proposed  is 
the  high  ground  at  Cheetwood,  rather  towards 
Broughton.  The  Manchester  Courier  says 
“ We  apprehend  that,  for  a work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, these  suggestions  are  on  a reduced 
scale.  To  build  a cathedral  worthy  of  such  a 
see  as  Manchester, — for  the  extent  of  country 
over  whieh  its  jurisdiction  will  extend,  and 
embracing  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury, 
and  other  large  towns,  incomparably  the 
wealthiest  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Great 
Britain, — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  would  be  required  to  be  raised.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this, 
simply  by  the  plan  suggested  ; and  a well  di- 
gested and  perfectly  organised  system,  kindred 
fn  method  and  in  spirit  with  that  by  which 
Sulpice  Boisseeree  has  succeeded  in  recom- 
mencing the  works  (after  a lapse  of  six  centu- 
ries) for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  could  not  possibly  fail  to  have  its  due 
effect  upon  the  munificence  of  English  wealth 
and  the  piety  of  a purer  form  of  Christianity 
than  that  which  the  Domhau  Verein  (or  Cathe- 
dral Building  Society  of  Cologne)uppealed  to.” 

The  Birmingham  brass-founders,  and 

other  staple  trades  there,  have  been  of  late  in  a 
somewhat  depressed  state,  but,  according  to 
the  Sheffield  Iris,  “the  wire-drawers  are  fully- 
employed,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time  ; 
large  quantities  of  their  material  having  been 
required  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  electric  telegraph  along  the 
various  lines  of  rail  way  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ; and,  as  a proof  of  the  quantity  of  iron 
now  required  for  this  novelty',  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  during  the  last  twelve  months  the 
contractors  to  the  company  (resident  in  the 
town)  have  supplied  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
country  alone,  many  hundred  tons  of  the  wire. 

The  offer  of  a premium  by  Mr.  J.  II.  H. 

Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  for  the  best  plan  of 
sanatory  reform  and  improvement  for  that 
town  by  means  of  joint  stock  companies,  was 
responded  to  by  only  one  essay,  and  that  not 
at  all  of  the  practical  and  comprehensive  nature 
either  intended  or  desired.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
now,  however,  the  expected  measures  of  the 
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Government  have,  in  the  meantime,  placed  in 
abeyance  all  local  efforts  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  by  this  time  in  course  of  pro- 
gress towards  the  realization  of  the  ends  in 

view. Considerable  works  are  going  on  in 

the  interior  of  the  parish  church  of  Baldock, 

at  a cost  of  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/. 

The  practicability  of  projecting  water  from 
the  street  plugs  by  the  mere  hydraulic  power 
of  the  mains  themselves,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  using  fire-engines  in  cases  of  fire, 
has  been  tested  at  the  works  of.the  Liverpool 
and  Harrington  Water  Company,  Hotham- 
street.  A branch  of  bore  was  fixed  to  a 
common  fire  plug,  and  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  water  alone,  it  was  projected  nearly  to 
the  summit  of  a tall  chimney,  about  100  feet 
in  height;  the  altitude  was,  in  fact,  much 
greater  than  that  usually  attained  by  means  of 
fire-engines,  and  the  volume  of  water  consider- 
ably augmented.  The  stream  was  directed 
perpendicularly,  obliquely,  and  horizontally, 
and  in  each  case  with  the  same  effect.  Some 
further  experiments  were  subsequently  made  in 
Exchange-street  East,  and  the  results,  says  the 
Liverpool  Mail , were  equally  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering some  disadvantages  which  had  to  be 
encountered.  With  a little  alteration  in  the 
street  water-plugs,  it  is  said,  the  plan  may  be 
effectually  carried  out  in  all  cases  of  fire,  and 
thus  a very  important  advantage  will  be  gained 
over  the  present  mode  of  projecting  water  by 
means  of  fire-engines.  Thus,  too,  our  antici- 
pations of  the  extension  of  the  principle 
adopted  at  Newcastle  in  the  use  of  the  hy- 
draulic power  of  the  water-works  there  in 
hoisting  goods  by  cranes,  appear  to  be  in  the 
fair  way  to  a most  useful  and  extensive  reali- 
zation.  The  smoke  nuisance,  too,  is  now 

engaging,  at  Liverpool,  amongst  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  sanatory  improvement,  that 
prominent  attention  which  it  still  requires,  and 
which  it  now  must  be  accorded.  The  patent 
processes,  however,  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Kemp  have  there  been  already  applied 
in  consuming  the  smoke  of  public  works  as 
well  as  steamers  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a satisfactory 
experiment  with  her  Majesty's  steamer  Ariel, 
and  to  have  even  proved  that  the  long  funnel 
itself  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ; and 
the  former  has  put  up  his  apparatus  in  several 
manufactories  in  Liverpool,  the  noxious  smoke 
of  which,  it  is  said,  he  has  entirely  removed. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

an  Act  of  10th  Viet.,  “ for  making  preliminary 
inquiries  in  certain  cases  of  applications  for 
local  Acts”  for  the  improvement  of  towns, 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  of  late  sent  numerous  sur- 
veying officers,  each  in  general  consisting  of 
one  lawyer  and  one  civil  engineer  or  architect, 
dispatched  in  couples  thus  throughout  the 
country  into  towns,  villages,  &c.,  where  an  in- 
tention of  applying  to  Parliament  for  Acts  for 
lighting  with  gas,  paving,  cleansing,  sewering, 
draining,  or  otherwise  regulating  or  improv- 
ing,  the  town,  &c.,  has  been  expressed. 
Amongst  others,  we  perceive,  in  the  current 
newspapers,  official  notices,  issued  by  the  “ sur- 
veying officers;  as,  for  instance,  at  Shipley, 
Wind  hi]  I,  Bingley,  and  elsewhere,  as  noted  in 
article  on  Gas,  that  they  mean  to  proceed,  on 
days  respectively  announced,  to  “ make  such 
local  examination  and  survey  of  the  district 
which  such  proposed  Act  will  affect,  and  to  in- 
vestigate such  other  matters  relating  thereto, 
as  the  said  commissioners  have  by  their  order 
directed  us  to  make  and  investigate ;”  and 
therefore  requiring  the  promoters  and  others 
to  appear  before  them  with  surveys,  plans,  wit- 
nesses, documents,  &c.,  relevant  thereto. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  new  entrance  to  the  Mansion  House, 
on  the  west  side,  is  completed,  and  shows  on 
the  outside  a Roman  Doric  porch,  of  two  pair 
ot  coupled  columns  in  front,  and  correspond- 
ing pilasters  on  tile  face  of  the  building,  carry- 
ing a horizontal  entablature.  1 1 scarcely  seems 
to  belong  to  the  original  structure,  ihe  part- 
are  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  Dance’- 
building,  and  though  a great  improvement  even 
in  appearance  upon  the  former  ugly  covered 
way,  has  no  great  claims  on  admiration  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view.* 


* stone  of  the  Mansion  House  was  laid  Oct 

■a,  i,  s g;  but  the  building  waa  not  finished  till  1753, 


GAS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bills  are  to  be  shortly  brought  into  par- 
liament for  the  amendment  and  consolidation 
of  the  various  private  acts  at  present  in  force 
for  the  lighting  of  towns,  and  for  watching, 

paving,  &c. There  is  an  amendment  in  the 

use  of  gas,  by  the  way,  of  very  general  re- 
quirement, which  may  here  be  noted  down 
while  we  think  of  it.  ‘Indeed,  we  have  already 
done  so  in  more  instances  than  one,  but  the 
importance  and  general  want  of  such  an 
amendment  induces  us  here  to  repeat  the  very 
obvious  suggestion,  that  means  for  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  injurious  products  generated 
in  the  burning  of  gas  within  doors  ought  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  provided,  either  by  the  force 
of  public  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  or  of 
legislative  enactment  itself  in  course  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  Gas  burners  consume 
the  vital  air  no  less  than  human  lungs,  and  we 
are  at  this  moment  in  as  lamentably  defective 
and  aboriginal  a state  of  progress  with  respect 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  deleterious  products 
of  gas  burning  as  our  aboriginal  progenitors 
were  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  their  do- 
mestic hearths  while  chimneys  weie  unknown. 

During  the  preliminary  inquiries  instituted 

atlpswich  lately  bytwo  of  thesurveying officers 
(a  barrister-at-law  and  a civil  engineer)  ap- 
pointed by  the  Woods  and  Forests  under  an 
act  of  10th  Victoria,  more  particularly  alluded 
to  under  the  head  of  our  Notes  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, which  see, — it  was  elicited  that  the 
quality  of  the  gas  at  Ipswich  is  exceedingly 
pure,  and  such  as  to  do  great  credit  to  the 
management,  and  that  the  price  charged  is  Js. 
per  1,000  cubit  feet,  with  discount  up  to  20  per 
cent.  And  that  the  manufacture  of  gas  it- 
self is  not  an  unhealthy  employment,  although 
the  district  at  the  back  of  the  gas  works  there 
is  very  unhealthy.  Mr.  Lowe,  moreover,  in 
considering  the  subject  with  reference  to  Jhe 
sanatory  condition  of  the  town,  deprecated  the 
practice  of  allowing  water  to  accumulate 
around  gas  works,  the  noxious  state  of  which 
often  occasioned  fevers  of  a typhoidal  charac- 
ter of  a very  desperate  aspect.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  stated  that  the  company  have  sy- 
phon wells  in  various  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
refuse  of  the  gas  in  cleansing  pipes,  &c.,  and 
that  these  are  pumped  out  as  circumstances 
may  require,  so  that  the  refuse  does  not  find 
its  way  into  the  sewers.  The  general  refuse 
of  the  gas  water  is  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  is  carried  away  by  the  farmers. 
The  surveyors  were  said  to  be  about  to 
visit  Manchester  also,  and  other  large  towns 
on  the  same  mission,  namely,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  labours  of  the  committee  on  pri- 
vate bills  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  save  public  companies  as  much 

expense  as  possible. We  observe  that  the 

same  officers  had  announced  a meeting  for  like 
inquiries  at  Southampton  regarding  the  pro- 
posed new  Gas  Act  applicable  to  that  town. 

On  the  8th  instant,  a similar  commission 

is  to  be  opened  in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Dale-street  Gas  Company 
ought  to  be  confirmed  in  the  power  which  it 
now  has,  to  charge  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  or  whether  the  Guardian  Gas  Company 
(whose  bill  was  rejected  last  session)  shall  he 
now  permitted  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of 
as  good  an  article  for  3s.  8d.  The  agitation 
of  the  new  scheme  appears  to  have  already  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  article  charged  by  the 
two  existing  companies  there  from  7s.,  at  first, 
to  6s.,  then  to  5s.,  and  ultimately  to  the  still 
lower  figure  just  noted.  It  is  admitted,  too, 
on  all  hands,  that  “ better  gas  than  that  now 
supplied  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  pro 
cure,”  which  is  more  than  can  truly  be  said  of 
our  own  metropolitan  tras,  as  we  have  already 
repeatedly  observed.  Cheap  gas  and  good  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  provinces  at 
least,  and  surely  the  metropolis  will  ere  long 
be  inoculated  with  the  same  sanatory  virus. 
I he  reduction  of  the  expense  of  fittings,  too, 
would  probably  do  no  less  additional  good  to 
the  gas-fitters  themselves  than  to  the  landlords 
and  consumers.  In  Liverpool  alone  44,000 
houses  will  be  ere  long,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be,  handed  over  by  the  wax  and  tallow-chandler 
and  the  cotton-wick  and  pith  manufacturers  to 
the  manufacturer  of  gas  and  the  gas-fitter.  As 
it  is,  it  is  declared  that  the  two  Liverpool  gas 
companies  supply  300,000,000  lights  per  annum, 
with  a profit  of  8 per  cent,  on  the  whole,  and 
that  they,  moreover,  expend  10,000/.  a year 


in  parliamentary  and  other  expenses  alone. 
The  Liverpool  people  have  thus,  as  the  Mail 
very  truly  observes,  good  cause  to  regret  thaf 
the  corporation  did  not  purchase  the  interests 
of  the  gas  companies  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  a large  sum  might  from  such  sources 
have  been  additionally  devoted  annually  to  the 
public  improvement,  as  is  the  case,  and  long 

has  been  indeed,  in  Manchester. The  lessee 

of  the  gas-works  at  Hereford  appears  to  have 
heretofore  been  reaping  a glorious  harvest  out 
of  the  citizens,  as,  in  fact,  he  still  must  be, 
although  it  appears  he  has  lately  agreed  to 
charge  only  10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  under  a 
deduction,  however,  of  15  percent.,  a proposal 
which,  according  to  the  Hereford  Times , has 

been  accepted  by  the  citizens. The  Bath 

Gas  Company,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  lor  gas  there,  are  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing their  works  at  an  expense  of  nearly  3,000/. 
The  Stratford  gasworks  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  parish  will  be  lighted  in  course  of 
the  present,  to  it  eventful,  month.- — ’Will  it  be 
credited  that  at  Newcastle,  the  very  fountain- 
head  whence  the  raw  material  of  gas  is  distributed 
for  the  illumination  of  millions  of  millions  of 
burners,  and  where  we  have  many  a time  and 
oft  with  the  deepest  interest  and  wonder  con- 
templated the  spontaneous  and  perpetual  issue, 
and  the  vast  and  eternal  illumination  of  the  very 
mammoth  of  all  gas  jets  that  ever  enlightened 
an  “ enlightened  public,”  opening  out  of  the 
ground  itself,  and  even  still,  for  all  that  we 
know — schemes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— -expended  in  one  perpetual,  useless,  and 
extravagant  process  of  combustion, — that  there, 
nevertheless,  where  not  only  the  raw  material, 
but  the  ready  made  article,  may  thus  be  had  as 
it  were  for  next  to  nothing,  “ the  insufficient 
quantity,  and  the  infamous  quality,  of  the  gas 
are,  indeed,  notorious!”  Such  is  the  fact, 
attested  by  the  Gateshead  Observer,  while  call- 
ing on  the  consumers  of  that  thriving  and  in- 
dependent boon-companion  rather  than  off- 
spring or  suburb  of  Newcastle,  whose  interests 
are  also  implicated  in  this  disgraceful  state  of 
things,  to  second  the  wrathful  outburst  of  in- 
dignation with  which  the  Newcastle  consumers 
have  at  length  set  about  the  attainment  of  a 
remedy  for  “ the  wrongs  indicted  upon  them 
by  the  Gas  Company,”  by  memorializing  the 
town  council  on  “ the  inefficient  and  shameful 
manner  in  which  the  town  is  lighted,  and 
praying  that  body  itself  to  exercise  the  light- 
ing povrers  conferred  on  it  by  parliament.” — 
The  town  of  Keswick  has  just  beeji  lighted 
with  gas,  and  one  astonishing  circumstance 
chronicled  by  the  local  press  is,  that  the  shop- 
keepers have  had  it  actually  introduced  into 
their  shops,  an  astonishment  which  we  re- 
collect of  participating  in  by  anticipation,  at 
Edinburgh  at  least  a quarter  of  a century 
since,  when  it  was  introduced  there,  however, 
into  shops,  on  a small  scale,  long  before  the 
town  itself  was  “lighted  with  smoke,”  as  the 
imaginative,  but  by  no  means  usually  or  natu- 
rally sarcastic,  Scott — himself  the  wonderful 
illuminator  of  his  day  and  age — sarcastically 

and  incredulously  expressed  it. At  Dal- 

mellinglon,  in  Ayrshire,  the  cost  of  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  9treet  lamps  is  defrayed  by  an 
annual  dancing  festival,  on  new  year’s  (Jay,  ethe- 
really named  the  “gas  ball,” — areally  creditable 
way  of  totally  reversing  their  old  and  proverbial 
national  reproach  to  all  obstructives  in  the  path 
of  miscellaneous  improvement,  a reproach 
derived  from  a very  primitive  and  humble 
practice  certainly,  but  in  general  betraying  an 
aphoristic  significance  in  the  curt  and  pithy 
declaration,  that  such  obstructives  are  provok- 
ing and  impracticable  blockheads,  who  will 
“ neither  dance  nor  hold  the  candle.” 


Burials  in  Towns.— Mr.  G.  A.  Walker 
delivered  his  second  lecture  on  metropolitan 
grave-yards  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  struck  another 
blow  at  the  heart  of  this  monstrous  evil.  Some 
recent  proceedings  in  St.  Giles’s  Cemetery, 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses, are  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  We 
look  to  the  government  for  some  immediate 
effort,  to  guard  the  community  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  under  the 
present  system. 

The  late  Fleet  Prison. — The  city  have 
paid  25,000/.  for  the  conveyance  of  this  free- 
hold, and  propose  to  erect  a House  of  Cor- 
i-ection  on  the  site. 


V-' 
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LOCAL  SANATORY  INQUIRIES. 

Professor  Hosking  is  now  in  York  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Works,  making  sanatory 
investigations;  and  will  also  visit  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Sunderland  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  We  are  told,  that  the  other  official 
referees,  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Shaw,  have 
also  had  districts  assigned  to  them. 

About  three  months  ago  the  Worcester 
city  commissioners  invited  Mr.  Austin,  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  to  make  a survey  of  that  city,  and 
report  upon  it.  This  he  has  done,  and  has 
proved,  amongst  other  things,  that  “ on  three 
items  — lost  labour,  excessive  sickness,  and 
funerals,  there  is  a year’s  charge  upon  Wor- 
cester of  twenty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds , occasioned  by  an  excessive  mortality . 
It  appears  that  in  the  year  1841,  the  deaths  in 
Worcester  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  death 
to  every  44  of  the  population,  and  that  the 


dered,  he  says,  I want  a ship,  and  you  must 
keep  the  boat  yourself;  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  man  should  recover?  Suppose,  to  come 
nearer  the  point,  a man  directs  a house  agent 
to  buy  him  a cottage,  and  when  it  iB  procured 
says  fto,  I want  a palace — can  any  one  of  sane 
mind  doubt  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  cottage? 

Let  your  correspondent,  “Alpha,”  deliver 
in  particulars  of  his  demand  for  his  work, 
labour,  and  skill,  and  immediately  issue  a writ 
against  the  party  whose  name  appears.  I will 
engage  he  shall  recover  on  proof  of  his  iden- 
tity ; it  is  no  defence  to  say  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  offer  of  the  “successful  candi- 
date;” proper  opinions  from  competent  judges 
could  have  been  obtained,  and  ignorance  and 
incompetency  is  no  defence  at  law.  Should 
there  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  secre  - 
tary to  shuffle,  such  as  calling  himself  only  an 
agent,  and  refusing  thenames  of  his  principals, 
I think  “ Alpha  ” would  have  a rare  rod  in 


average  age  of  all  who  died  was  only  33  years  pickle  for  him.  Let  him  immediately  file 

knd  four  months.  The  importance  of  efficient  ’ " c j: “ oWf  nn'1 

drainage  is  strikingly  exemplified  : in  streets 
which  are  culverted,  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  the  age  at  death  was,  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  25  years  and  a half ; and  in  the 
streets  not  culverted,  similarly  inhabited,  seven- 
teen years. 

The  report  has  been  printed  and  diffused, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  inhabitants 
to  the  power  of  the  destructive  agents  so  busily 
at  work  around  them. 

Tt  is  indeed  a remarkable  thing,  as  Dr. 

Soutlnvood  Smith  said  the  other  day  at  Exeter, 
that  the  human  family  has  now  lived  together 
in  communities  for  6,000  years  at  least,  and 
has  not  yet  made  its  places  of  abode  salubrious. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  yet  existed  a single 
city,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  not  experienced  some  degree  of 
suffering,  some  amount  of  sickness,  and  some 
diminution  of  the  natural  term  of  life,  from  the 
neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  render  human  habitations  healthy. 

“ Air,  water,  and  light,  are  physical  agents 
which  are  indispensable  to  human  existence. 

They  are  the  primary  pabulum  of  life ; and 
being  so,  they  are  provided  for  us  by  nature  in 
unlimited  abundance  ; we  have  only  to  open 
our  hands  to  receive  them,  always  fresh,  always 
pure,  always  inexhaustible;  and  yet  there  is  no 
city  or  town  so  constructed  as  to  admit  every- 
where free  currents  of  fresh  air  ; there  are  few 
houses  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a proper 
degree  of  air  and  light ; and  almost  univer- 
sally the  contrivances  for  the  supply  of  water 
have  hitherto  been  to  the  last  degree  clumsy 
and  inadequate.” 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  The  Builder  if 
society  still  remain  in  its  present  suicidal  state 
of  ignorance. 


bill  of  discovery:  the  facts  are  short,  and  it 
would  not  cost  more  than  KM.  or  15/.  to  put 
it  on  the  file.  Mr.  Secretary  could  have  no 
answer,  and  the  equity  would  be  so  clear,  that 
in  about  six  weeks  his  costs  would  be  about 
120/.  So  much  for  the  architects  ; if  they  do 
not  assert  their  rights,  they  deserve  to  be  cheated 
and  swindled  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Now. for  the  builders:  they  have  tendered 
on  certain  particulars  of  quantities  : most  pro- 
bably the  circular  contains  the  usual  clause, 
that  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender,  but  this  at  equity  is  only  bind- 
ing within  reasonable  limits.  A man  who  es- 
timated a house  at  1,000/.  might  avail  himself 
of  the  clause  in  case  of  tender  for  1,200/.  or 
1,300/.,  but  certainly  would  be  liable  for  the 
builder’s  expenses  if  the  house  could  not  be 
built  under  3,000/. 

Let  this  simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
all  contracts  must  be  observed  in  their  true 
intent  and  meaning,  and  if  not,  that  each  and 
every  individual  is  entitled  to  his  fair  and  or- 
dinary charges  against  all  and  singular  of  the 
parties  concerned,  any  clauses  and  conditions 
of  the  broken  contract  notwithstanding. 

In  shorter  words,  the  committee  having 
broken  their  contract,  are  each  and  all  of  them 
liable  to  any  party  who  has  taken  the  smallest 
trouble  in  the  matter.  I say  each  and  all,  and 
by  a late  decision  of  Lord  Denman,  if  not 
partners  they  are  co-contractors,  and  may  be 
sued  individually  by  any  claimant. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Defensor. 

Finsbury-square. 

*.•  A large  number  of  letters  touching  the 
Dalston  competition  have  been  received,  and 
shall  have  consideration. 


REDRESS  FOR  COMPETITORS. 

THE  DALSTON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

Sir, — One  branch  of  my  practice  brings  me 
into  frequent  communication  with  architects 
and  builders,  and  1 have  for  some  time  taken 
in  your  very  excellent  and  valuable  paper,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  very  strange  that,  whereas 
there  are  daily  complaints  on  the  part  of  ar- 
chitects, relative  to  what  are  called  “ compe- 
titions,” that  they  do  not  take  some  legal  steps 
to  obtain  redress  ; they  should  remember,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  maxims  in  English  law, 
that  “ there  is  no  wrong  without  a remedy.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Dalston  Literary  Institu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  flagrant  I ever  heard  of, 
if  all  facts  are  correctly  stated  (and  I must  as- 
sume them  to  be  so),  it  appears  to  me  the  re- 
medy is  very  simple.  The  committee  publicly 
put  forth,  that  they  are  desirous  to  receive 
certain  work  from  certain  individuals,  of  a 
certain  description,  and  limited  by  certain  con 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 


There  is  said  to  have  been  a most  satisfac- 
tory increase  of  railway  revenue  for  1846;  the 
gross  receipts  having  considerably  exceeded  a 

million  sterling. The  often  tyrannical  and 

harsh  exercise  of  official  authority  over  pas- 
sengers received  a salutary  check  in  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  day,  in  the  action  of  damages, 
Chiltern  v.  Croydon  Railway  Company,  for 
imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  because  he  had 
resisted  the  extortion  of  a double  fare,  exacted 
from  him  because  he  had  lost  his  ticket.  ! he 
court  gave  judgment  against  the  company  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to  give  a 
passenger  in  charge  under  the  circumstances 

of  the  case. The  Doncaster  Chronicle  states 

that  the  Doncaster  and  Peterborough  loop  of 
the  Great  Northern  line  is  let  to  Messrs.  Peto, 
under  a penalty  of  1,000/.  a week,  for  non-per- 
formance of  the  contract,  under  which  it  must 

be  completed  by  1st  February,  1848. The 

five  large  shafts  of  the  tunnel  at  Dudley  on  the 

_..r 7 .Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line 

ditions  ; i.  e.  they  have  rejected  the  offers  of  I ]iave  been  completed,  and  the  bricklayers  and 
those  who  have  observed  these  conditions,  and  navigators  are  now  fully  employed  on  the  cut- 


CHURCH  BUILDING  COMMITTEES. 

Sir, — Observing  in  your  last  number  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  subject  of  parish  com- 
mittees for  building  churches,  I have  sent  you 
the  following  as  an  illustration  : — 

A few  years  since,  a district  church  was 
proposed  to  be  built  (not  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  south  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury) ; a 
building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  coopers,  painters,  graziers,  goalers,  navy 
captains,  &c.,  and  the  result  of  their  first  con- 
sultation was  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, offering  the  extravagant  sum  of  15/. 
for  the  best  plan  of  a church  in  any  style,  but 
the  committee  would  prefer  Gothic.  Some 
nine  or  ten  architects  forwarded  plans;  one  of 
these  gentlemen  (to  make  sure)  sent  two  or 
three,  with  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
clouds,  vapours,  and  shadow.  A few  were  not 
devoid  of  merit  for  originality,  and  others  pos- 
sessed considerable  simplicity  and  fitness.  A 
very  worthy  individual  connected  with  the 
church  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  a 
competent  person  should  be  appointed  to  select 
the  best  design,  and  a very  proper  gentleman 
was  called  in,  and  selected  one  (out  of  four- 
teen), which  appeared  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of  the  premium.  The  committee  then  ordered 
tenders  (by  advertisement)  to  be  sent  in, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  to  the  parish 
clerk.  Some  four  or  five  tenders  were 
forwarded,  and  the  amount  being  from  200/. 
to  300/.  more  than  the  committee  had  at 
their  disposal,  they  at  once  abandoned  plan 
and  all.  The  aforesaid  committee  then  put 
their  heads  together,  and  adding  to  their 
number  a bricklayer  builder,  commenced  a 
plan  to  suit  their  purse.  From  this  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  collective  wisdom  emanated 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  Christian  churches 
that  can  be  imagined,  without  one  single  re- 
deeming merit  in  plan  or  construction.  The 
tower  (or  rather  cockloft)  was  supposed  to  be 
provided  for  six  bells,  but  was  found  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  one.  The  graveyard  is 
already  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  floor ; 
the  consequences  are  damp  in  the  floors  and 
walls,  and  evident  rot  of  timbers,  which,  by 
the  bye,  have  no  provision  for  circulation  of 
air.  The  roof  is  one  barn-like  span,  the 
water  conveyed  from  the  slates,  70  feet,  by 
3-inch  semi  zinc  troughs,  down  one  2-inch 
down-spout  of  the  same  material.  The  ceil- 
ing is  flat,  constructed  chiefly  of  pine  joists, 
3 and  4 by  2,  12  feet  bearing  18  inches  apart. 
Purlins  of  roof  5 and  6 by  3 and  4,  12  feet 
bearing.  The  building  was  finished  without 
any  provision  for  ventilation,  except  by  three 
doors  in  the  east  end.  The  committee  thought 
a little  air  was  necessary  upon  times,  and  di- 
rected their  builder  to  apply  three  casements. 
The  latter  recommended snuz/Zopenings  should 
be  made,  arguing  that  the  hair  would  come  in 
faster  through  these  than  larger  ones.  The 
committee  bowed  to  his  superior  judgment, 
and  adopted  the  small  openings.  The  con- 
sequence is,  the  congregation  are  either  stifled 
or  frozen,  and  with  their  respected  minister 
would  be  glad  to  raze  the  edifice  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  if  the  means  could  be  provided. 

If  the  above  is  worthy  your  notice,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  valuable  perio- 
dical, which  I hope  will  ere  long  work  a be- 
neficial change  in  church  building  committees. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Anti-Quack. 


accepted  one  which  violates  in  the  grossest 
wav  the  main  condition  of  all.  The  cost  price 
fixed  on  the  article  for  which  they  contract  is 
1,500/.  ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  article  ac- 
cepted must  cost  at  least  6,000/.,  half  of  it 
being  worth  3,000/.  It  is  clear  the  contract 
is  broken,  and  that  all  parties  can  recover  the 
fair  value  of  their  work,  labour,  and  services, 
from  the  committee. 

Suppose  a man  direct  another  to  buy  him  a 
boat,  but  when  the  boat  is  procured  and  ten- 


ting of  the  tunnel  itself,  about  80  yards  of  the 
whole  980  yards  of  which  have  been  completed, 
the  brickwork  being  finished  as  the  cutting 
proceeds.  The  sub-contractors  calculate  on 
cutting  about  100  yards  a month. 


Study  of  Anatomy. — Our  advertising 
columns  give  the  particulars  of  a proposed 
course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  by  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
shall. 


DoncasterTownh  all  Contra  cts.— -The 

tenders  lodged  by  six  masons,  six  joiners,  seven 
plumbers,  five  slaters,  and  six  plasterers,  for 
the  Various  works  necessary  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  Town  Hall,  have  been  considered  by 
the  council,  and  the  following  selected  - 

Masonry. — Messrs.  Latham  and  Co.,  Dar- 

field £2,400 

Joiners.— Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Bellamy, 

Bradford 1.087 

Plumbers. — Mr.  William  Jackson,  St. 

George-gate,  Doncaster 225 

Slating. — Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  Bradford  163 
Plasterers. — Mr.  Tattershall,  Bradford  . . 248 

Total £4.123 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  estimates  in  the  masons’  work  was,  / 30/. ; 
in  the  joiners’,  293/.;  in  the  plumbers’ 
144/.  10s.;  in  the  slaters’,  86/.;  and  in  the 
plasterers’,  103/. : total  difference,  1,356/. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  J.  B.  PAPWORTH, 
THE  ARCHITECT. 


W e mentioned  a short  time  since,  that  some 
of  Mr.  Papworth’s  professional  friends  had 
subscribed  to  present  to  that  gentleman  a tri- 
bute of  their  esteem,  upon  his  retiring  from 
practice.  The  testimonial  took  the  shape  of 
a silver  inkstand,  and  on  Monday  last  the  sub- 
scribers met  at  the  residence  of  Professor 
Donaldson,  who  has  been  one  of  the  rao9t  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  offering,  to  present  it  to 
Mr.  Pap  worth. 

Professor  Cockerell,  at  their  request,  con- 
veyed with  the  testimonial  the  congratulations 
and  kind  wishes  of  Mr.  Papworth’sfriends,in  an 
elegant  and  feeling  address, — congratulations 
that  he  had  been  able  to  pass  through  a long 
life  devoted  to  the  Beautiful  of  his  art,  with- 
out reproach,  and  hearty  wishes  that  he  might 
long  live  to  enjoy  his  escape  from  the  sweat  of 
the  battle,  and  see  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
resigned  his  practice,  following  worthily  in  his 
steps. 

Mr.  Papwortb,  almost  in  tears,  expressed 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which 
had  been  offered  him, — the  bright  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  which  they  had  allowed  his  profes- 
sional life  to  end.  The  recollection  of  that 
event  would  remain  with  him  as  a bright  form, 
to  smooth  his  course  to  eternity,  and  he 
thanked  them  most  heartily  and  sincerely  for 
the  delight  they  had  afforded  him. 

We  would  add  expressions  of  our  personal 
esteem  and  respect,  to  those  which  were  ut- 
tered when  Mr.  Donaldson  mentioned  that  it 
was  Mr.  Papworth’s  birthday,  and  called  on 
all  present  to  drink  long  life  to  him. 

The  inkstand  was  thus  incribed  : — 

“To  John  Buonarotti  Papwortb,  Esq., 
M.I.B.A.,  Architect  to  H.M.  the  King  of 
Wurteruburg,  first  Director  of  the  Government 
Schools  of  Design  in  England,  &e.,  this  Testi- 
monial is  piesented  by  a few  professional 
Friends,  upon  his  retiring  from  practice,  as  a 
tribute  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his 
talents  as  a distinguished  Architect  and  for 
his  worth  as  a Man. — January,  1847. 

T.  Allason,  S.  Angell,  G.  Dailey,  C.  Barry, 
R.A.,  T.  Bellamy,  W.  J.  Booth,  J.  Burrell, 
R.  Cantwell,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  C.  Fowler,  E.  M.  Foxhall,  G. 
Gutch,  G.  Smith,  P.  Hardwick,  R.A.,  J.  D. 
Hopkins,*  J.  Kaye,  H.  E.  Kendall,  J.  Lock- 
yer,  J.  Lnckyer,  jun.,  C.  Mayhew,  W.  A. 
Nicholson,*  J.  Noble,  W.  M.  Nurse,  G.  Pap- 
worth,*  W.  F.  Pocock,  J.  Shaw,  J.  Stokes,* 
W.  Tite,  J.  Thomson,*  S.  West.* 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  CARVERS  AND 
MASONS. 

Sin, — In  No.  1206  of  your  paper,  January 
16th,  there  is  a notice  of  a “Masons’  Provi- 
dent Institution,”  of  which  the  object,  as 
far  as  I can  gather,  is  to  grant  pensions  to  aged 
and  needy  members  of  the  trade,  and  to  theii 
widows  and  orphans,  and  also  to  supply  reliel 
to  those  who  are  disabled  by  accident  or  bodily 
infirmity.  1 he  qualification,  in  the  first  case, 
is  stated  to  be,  that  the  mason  or  sculptor  must 
he  of  ten  years’  standing  in  the  trade,  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  An  appeal  is  made  to  em- 
ployers and  architects  in  behalf  of  this  insti- 
tution. Now,  on  what  grounds  this  institution 
is  formed,  or  whether  any  regard  is  had  to  the 
religious  and  moral  influence  which  such  a 
society  may  exercise  on  this  large  class  of  men, 
I am  quite  ignorant.  But,  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  all  is  right  in  this  respect,  I think 
the  formation  of  such  an  institution  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  on  this 
important  subject.  To  take  the  last  point  in 
your  notice  first,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
appeal  to  employers  and  architects  for  support 
is  most  just;  and  I would  venture  to  add,  that 
such  an  institution,  if  constructed  on  riobt 
principles,  might  as  justly  appeal  to  all  the 
ecclesiological  and  architectural  societies  now 
existing  in  England.  For  it  is  a certain  matter 
f ^ lfat  ",,l50ut.  effic‘ent  operatives  all 
scientific  knowledge  fails  of  its  due  execution  ; 
and  those  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
V? ihe  restoration  of  churches  well  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  procure  skilful  workmen,  both 
carvers  and  masons,  who  shall  in  all  points  be 
desirable  to  work  in  a church.  This  observa- 
tion, perhaps,  may  apply  especially  to  the 
clergy,  who  undertake  the  restoration  of 


* Pupils  of  Mr.  Papworth. 


churches  as  a matter  of  principle  rather  than 
of  taste  or  inclination,  but  who  have  sufficient 
discrimination  to  detect  bad  work, and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  sanctity  of  a church  to  be 
horrified  at  the  indecency  and  irreverence  of 
the  common  run  of  workmen. 

The  occupation  of  a mason,  and  more  parti- 
cularly a carver,  if  he  discharge  his  office 
properly,  gives  him  an  especial  claim  on  his 
employers.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
occupation  is  most  injurious  to  health,  and 
very  destructive  of  human  life  ; and  I believe 
that  a strict  inquiry  would  discover  a great 
proportion  of  early  deaths  from  consumption 
amongst  sculptors,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
illness,  which  occasionally  disables  them  from 
work.  The  flexibility  of  hand,  too,  and  acute- 
ness of  eye,  which  are  required  to  make  a good 
sculptor,  can  hardly  be  retained  in  a sufficient 
degree,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade  as 
an  operative  to  any  advanced  period  of  life.  If, 
therefore,  they  spend  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  church  (and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  working 
of  the  details  of  churches  that  the  best 
carvers  are  required),  they  are  fairly  entitled  to 
the  best  support  which  those  connected  with 
the  church  can  give  them.  As  to  the  qualifi- 
cations for  assistance  from  the  Provident  In- 
stitution, though  they  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, I say  nothing,  feeling  that  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  framing  of  those  rules  would 
have  gathered  sufficient  statistical  facts  to 
render  them  sound  and  useful. 

But  a method  occurs  to  me  by  which  carvers 
might  be  very  much  benefited,  both  as  to  then- 
moral  and  practical  condition  ; and  that  is,  if 
architectural  societies  would  institute  premiums 
(after  the  manner  of  agricultural  societies)  for 
the  best  workmen  and  most  decent  men  ; and 
that  testimonials,  both  as  to  efficiency  of  skill 
and  decency  of  character,  from  clergymen  and 
architects  under  whom  they  have  worked, 
should  be  the  grounds  on  which  they  should 
apply  for  these  premiums.  The  man  who  had 
worked  the  longest  time  under  the  same  master 
should  have  especial  preference  ; and  it  would 
be  well  to  make  a distinction  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  premiums  between  those  who  are 
good  carvers  of  new  work,  and  those  who  are 
clever  and  patient  at  cleaning  and  restoring  old 
work ; for  the  latter  is  a more  difficult  man  to 
find  than  the  former. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  give  publication 
to  these  remarks  in  your  useful  publication, 
you  may,  perhaps,  hear  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  your  obedient  servant, 

A Practical  Eccr.Esioi.oai.ST. 
Bristol,  January  23,  1847* 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  AND  THE  MASTER 
CARPENTERS. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  of  Master  Car- 
penters was  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  7 p.m.,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  made  to  a deputation  of  the 
Society  on  the  17th  December  last,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  a New  Buildings  Act. 
Amongst  those  present,  were— Mr.  Biers  (in 
the  chair),  Messrs.  Masham,  G.  Lever,  Wm. 
Cubilt,  limpson,  Knight,  Nesham,  Higgs, 
Sparkes,  Stephens,  Harris,  Gooch,  Outhwaite, 
Burstall,  jun.,  Arding,  Norris,  and  R.L.  Jecks, 
Secretary. 

The  chairman  stated,  that  on  waiting  on 
Lord  Morpeth,  with  a limited  deputation,  his 
lordship  informed  them,  that  though  the 
Government  did  not  intend  immediately  to 
proceed  with  any  amendment  of  the  Buildings 
Act,  it  was  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  measures  would  be  brought  forward 
to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  many  com- 
plaints and  objections  that  had  already  been 
urged  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent Act.  At  the  same  time,  his  lordship 
desired  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
objections  which  the  deputation  had  to 
urge.  The  deputation  therefore,  referring 
to  the  petition  of  the  -society  of  date  12th 
March,  1846,  against  the  present  Act,  entered 
into  a detail  of  the  ill-workings  by  which 
parties  appeared  to  be  most  aggrieved,  dwel- 
ling more  particularly  on  the  useless  and  op- 
pressive nature  of  some  of  the  enactments; 
the  expense  of  the  staff,  the  prohibitions  as  to 
the  use  of  timber,  which  were  in  many  cases 
not  only  useless  but  equivocal  and  mysterious, 
especially  as  relates  to  party-walls,  and  the 
mode  of  putting  in  plates  ; the  enactments  as 


to  projections  in  front  of  houses  overhanging 
the  public  wav,  &c.,  with  manyotherobjections. 
His  lordship,  in  conclusion,  had  requested  the 
society  to  furnish  him  with  a draft  bill,  such 
as  would  appear  to  them  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  present  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a committee  to  carry 
out  his  lordship’s  suggestion. 

After  some  incidental  remarks  on  various 
points,  such  as  those  relating  to  disputes  under 
the  Act,  whether  they  should  not  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  ; as  to  the  supervision  of 
the  public  building  class,  from  which  small 
schools  and  such  like  ought  to  be  excluded; 
the  expensive  and  uncertain,  as  well  as  of 
ten  absurd,  enactments  as  to  fees,  which  fre- 
quently perplexed  the  district  surveyors 
themselves  ; all  of  which  Lord  Lincoln  had 
promised  to  attend  to  in  the  last  bill.  Mr. 
Higgs  observed,  that  with  respect  to  front  pro- 
jections, he  thought  the  referees  had  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  act,  which 
only  required  the  deletion  of  a few  words  to 
prevent  all  mistakes.  He  thought  the  pro- 
posed committee  should  consist  of  the  whole 
board.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
men  who  had  already  been  practically  engaged 
in  the  matter  in  question.  After  some  discus- 
sion on  this  point,  it  was  ultimately  moved  by 
Mr.  William  Cubitt,  and  resolved,  that  the 
members  then  present  should  constitute  the 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber; and  it  was  then  determined  that  Mr. 
Grissell’s  name  should  he  added  to  the  list. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  institution 
was  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  the  Westminster 
Literary  Institution,  Mr,  Wm.  Freeman,  trea- 
surer, in  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  White- 
head,  having  read  the  report  of  the  managing 
committee,  the  chairman  shewed  what  had 
been  attained  by  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  also  the  benefits  derived  from  such 
an  institution. 

Resolutions  were  subsequently  passed  cal- 
ling upon  the  operatives  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members  of  the  institution,  as  a duty  they 
owed  to  themselves  and  families.  Thanks 
were  given  to  the  various  employers  who  had 
contributed  towards  the  funds,  trusting  that 
the  institution  would,  in  like  manner,  receive 
the  aid  of  those  who  had  not  yet  given  it. 
Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Alderman  John 
Johnson,  president,  to  the  other  members  of 
the  direction,  and  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Builder.*  The  account  shewed  a balance 
in  the  hankers’  hands  of  161/.  3s.  7 d.  The 
following  sums  were  presented  during  the 
meeting: — Mr.  John  Foot,  1(R.  10s.;  Messrs. 
H.  & J.  Lee,  21/. ; and  Mr.  Field,  21.  2. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  SEWERS  AND 
HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

At  a Court  of  Sewers,  held  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  Captain  Bague  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Le 
Breton  called  attention  to  the  strictures  on  the 
Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  con- 
tained in  a report  published  by  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission  (report  of  Health  of 
Towns  Association  also),  and  after  proposing 
several  resolutions,  and  some  discussion,  ulti- 
mately moved  : — 

“ That  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
and  Mr.  Peacock  be  taken  by  the  solicitors  of 
this  court  as  to  whether  any  and  what  steps 
may  be  successfully  taken  against  the  pub- 
lisher and  author  of  the  report  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  this  commission.” 

The  chairman  put  the  motion, and,  on  a show 
of  hands,  declared  the  numbers  to  be  equal  for 
and  against  it.  The  chairman  then  said  that, 
as  the  issue  was  left  to  him,  he  should  give  his 
vote  against  the  motion,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently lost. 


Fall  of  an  enormous  Chimney  at 
Wigan.' — A chimney  upwards  of  400  feet 
high,  which  we  alluded  to  during  its  progress, 
fell  to  the  ground  last  week.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  particulars  of  the  foundation 
which  was  prepared  for  it,  the  height,  &c.  of 
footings,  and  its  construction  generally. 

.*  For  which  we  have  to  express  our  acknowledgments. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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Jlrto  ISoofts. 

Instructions  in  Practical  Surveying,  Topogra- 
phical Plan  Drawing , and  Sketching  Ground 
without  Instruments.  By  Professor  G.  D. 
Burr.  Second  Edition.  Murray,  Albe- 
marle-street.  1847- 

Although  chiefly  intended  for  military  stu- 
I dents,  being,  indeed,  prepared  for  the  cadets 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  this  work  will 
be  found  of  great  use  by  all  who  desire  to 
I acquire  an  art  daily  becoming  more  important. 

! Surveying  by  the  theodolite  is  clearly  explained, 
and  the  use  of  the  field-book,  protractor,  and 
| plane  table.  The  method  of  drawing  hills  and 
sketching  them  on  the  ground,  is  treated  of  at 
some  length,  including  some  valuable  remarks 
i on  shade  and  oblique  light. 

— 

1 Railways  for  the  Many,  and  not  for  the  Few. 
By  Mr.  Jas.  Ward.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
The  main  object  of  this  pamphlet,  of  which  a 
i second  edition  has  just  now  appeared,  is  to  ad- 
vocate the  reduction  of  railway  shares  to  about 
[ 51.  each,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  reach 
I of  that  very  numerous  class  of  investors,  who 
now  have  only  the  savings’  banks  to  resort  to. 
We  have  long  entertained  similar  views:  al- 
I though  such  an  arrangement  might  give  more 
i trouble  in  the  management  of  a company,  we 
are  satisfied  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
i nation  if  extensively  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ward 
raises  his  voice  against  the  farcical  delusion, 
perhaps  self-delusion  too,  which  is  being  prac- 
j tiscd  by  the  managers  of  what  are  called 
! Building  Societies.  He  quotes  the  first  annual 
i statement  of  one,  which  professes  to  shew  a 
i net  profit  during  the  year  on  each  share, 
i whereon  61.  only  had  been  paid  up,  of 
10/.  17s.  5d.!!  Weh  ave  seen  several  precisely 
! similar;  the  mistake  by  which  they  arrive  at 
i so  gratifying  and  attractive  conclusion  being, 

I that  they  regard  “ all  the  income  from  fines 
and  premiums,  paid  by  the  shareholders  them- 
i selves,  as  so  much  profit  which  the  shareholders 
have  made.” 


CorressyoiiDnicr. 

MODE  OF  MEASURING  ARTIFICERS’  WORK. 

Sir, — IdTheBuilder  of  Saturday,  January 
I the  16th  instant,  I observe,  under  the  head, 
“ Royal  Institute  of  Architects,”  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  measuring  builders’  work. 

The  chairman  is  reported  to  say,  “ The 
mode  of  measuring  stone  was  especially  empi- 
rical. Measuring  first  the  cube  stone,  then 
, face,  bed,  and  joint,  as  plain  work,  then  the 
: sunk  work,  and  then  the  moulded  work,  led 
to  a false  result.” 

I e hall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
I Editor,  or  to  any  of  your  very  able  correspon- 
dents, to  be  informed  of  the  quackery  or  falsi- 
fication in  this  mode  of  procedure,  in  order  to 
pay  the  operative  fairly  for  the  material  and 
labour,  presuming  that  he  surely  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  both. 

I willingly  admit,  that  my  fashion  in  measur- 
ing builders’  work  is  rather  ancient,  but  not 
empirical ; and  I contend,  that  the  only  fair 
way  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
is  to  dissect  the  work  as  much  as  can  possibly 
be  done.  I shall,  therefore,  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  of  a better  method. 

I am,  Sir,  &t\,  A Measurer. 

20th  Jan.,  1847. 


A GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  an  extract  of  last  week’s 
Builder,  from  “ Haydon’s  Lectures  on  Paint- 
ing and  Design,”  I found  the  following  obser- 
vation : — “ Within  my  own  time,  works  of  all 
classes  of  art,  which,  if  collected  in  one  gallery, 
would  inevitably  set  British  art  in  its  true 
colour  before  the  world.”  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  when  the 
Government  undertook  to  erect  a National 
Gallery,  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  a 
building  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  a 
gallery,  or  galleries,  to  be  appropriated  solely 
to  British  art  and  artists,  whether  as  regards 
painting  or  sculpture.  In  the  present  gallery, 
the  works  of  our  own  countrymen  and  artists 
are  obliged  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
foreign  schools.  Some  alteration,  ere  long, 
must  take  place  in  what  is  termed  the  National 
Gallery, — a name  quite  out  of  character  with 


its  appropriation,  as  regards  works  by  native 
artists.  The  Gallery  will  soon  be  found  too 
small  for  its  present  purpose,  independent  of 
which  it  is  ill  adapted,  and  I believe  that  many 
liberal  and  spirited  individuals,  who  might  feel 
disposed  to  bequeath  their  collections  to  the 
nation,  would  be  sorry  to  see  them  placed  in 
such  an  ill-ventilated  building.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late,  by  parties,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  pictures  ; but  I believe 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  pass  censure 
on  individuals  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
have  never  once  taken  into  consideration 
the  injury  pictures  sustain  from  an  ill-venti- 
lated gallery,  the  dust  from  the  visitors,  and 
also  in  cleansing  and  sweeping. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 

Jan.  25tb,  1847. 


builders’  estimates. 

Sir, — As  your  columns  are  at  all  times  open 
to  represent  the  evils,  and  expose  the  present 
system  of  competition,  injurious  alike  to  all 
parties  concerned,  I beg  to  forward  for  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  journal,  the  following 
almost  unparalleled  instance  of  the  evils  above 
referred  to,  in  a contract  for  the  erection  of 
eight  houses  for  the  Peckham  Building  In- 
vestment Company,  on  some  land  adjoining 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent- 
road.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  made 
hy  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Mercers’  Hall;  and 
the  tenders  were  delivered  on  the  28th  of  last 


month. 

Green ,£3,920 

Brewer  3,800 

Knight  3,460 

Harding 3,126 

Trego 3,120 

Patrick  2,948 

Cooper  and  Davis 2,880 

Walker  and  Lopez 2,860 

Marshall 2,787 

Church  2,700 

Winward 2,544 

Litchfield  2,446 

Woolaston  and  Muggridge. . 2,166 

King  2,000 

Pettinger 1,943 


The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  tender  being  1,977^ 

I leave  your  numerous  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  the  above  fact.  Cannot 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  suggest 
means,  either  by  association  or  otherwise, 
whereby  the  honest  tradesman  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  injuries  such  a system  entails  ? 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Scrutator. 

Jan.  21st,  1847- 


tenders  for  a cotton  mill. 

Sir, — I send  you  an  account  of  the  tenders 
for  rebuilding  a cotton  mill  at  Pleasley,  near 
Mansfield,  Notts,  as  published  in  the  Notting- 
ham Journal  of  January  22,  1847. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Notts  ....  £7,986 
Mr.  C.  Lindley,  Mansfield..  8,400 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Sons  . . 15,090 
If  Messrs.  B.  and  Sons  have  come  into  the 
country  with  the  idea  of  “ astonishing  the  na- 
tives,” it  will  be  some  gratification  for  them  to 
know  that  they  have  fully  succeeded. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 


Mr.  Eastlake  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— We  are  sincerely  glad  to  be  able  to 
contradict  the  report  that  Mr.  Eastlake  has 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, to  which  we  gave  publicity  last  week. 
It  came  to  us  with  such  authority  that,  though 
much  surprised  by  the  intimation,  we  were  un- 
able to  question  its  truth.  We  trust  the  public 
may  long  retain  there  the  advantage  of  his 
knowledge  and  integrity.  On  Monday  night, 
Mr.  Hume  moved  “ for  a copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  during 
the  years  1845  and  1846,  with  the  names  of  all 
the  trustees  present  at  each  meeting;  also  for 
copies  of  the  orders  and  instructions  to  the 
keeper  of  the  gallery  respecting  the  cleaning 
of  the  pictures,  and  any  directions  in  respect 
to  their  arrangement.”  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seconded  the  motion,  and  very  properly  de- 
sired honourable  members  to  suspend  their 
judgment  on  observations  which  had  been 
elsewhere  made,  until  official  documents  were 
laid  before  them. 


JHi0CTllanca* 

The  Menai  Bridge  Experiments.— 
These  experiments  on  the  large  scale,  of 
which  we  before  gave  engravings  and  notices, 
have  been  continued  till  now,  and  are  quite 
satisfactory.  The  only  point  on  which  doubt 
remained  was  as  to  the  ability  of  the  bridge  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  gusts  of  wind  by  its 
lateral  strength.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  to  the  test,  some  further  experiments  have 
just  been  completed.  The  following  are  some 
practical  details  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
experiments: — The  result  of  the  experiments 
clearly  proves  that  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the 
tube  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  strongest  wind 
which  can  act  upon  it — that  is  to  say,  for  a 
constant  blast,  for  should  the  blasts  recur  at 
regular  intervals  (which  I believe  they  some- 
times do),  the  vibrations  would  of  course  be 
increased.  Taking  the  force  of  the  wind  at 
501b.  on  the  square  foot,  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds any  recorded  measure,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Menai  bridge  would  be  about 
300  tons  X 2=600  tons,  which  is  not  two- 
thirds  of  its  own  weight;  so  that  if  the  Menai 
tube,  or  a similar  tube,  support  its  own  weight, 
when  laid  on  the  side,  the  weight  thus  sup- 
ported would  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  wind. 
Now,  the  model  tube,  which  is  in  every  respect 
a similar  tube  to  the  Menai,  being  one-sixth 
of  the  dimensions,  weighs  6‘2  tons,  and  when 
laid  on  the  side  deflects  *85  in.  only.  The 
greatest  weight  we  loaded  it  with  in  this  posi- 
tion was  26,781  lb.  (12  tons)  X half  its  own 
weight=l5  tons,  with  which  the  total  deflec- 
tion \va9.3fin.  Under  this  weight  the  tube 
showed  no  signs  of  falling;  but  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  injure  the  tube,  no  more  weight  was 
added.  When  in  its  natural  position  this  tube 
deflected  3*2  in.,  with  60  tons,  which  after 
being  left  on  for  sixteen  hours  increased  the 
deflection  to  3-35  in.  Since  that  time  the  tube 
has  been  loaded  again  with  60  tons,  which  have 
been  left  on  for  ten  days,  and  the  deflections 
at  the  end  of  that  time  only  exceeded  ^ of  an 
inch.  The  calculated  breaking  weight  of  this 
tube  is  about  80  tons.  I subjoin  the  areas  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  tube  as  it  now  stands  : 
— Top  =24  square  in.  of  metal  throughout. 
Bottora=22-3  square  in.  of  metal  at  centre. 
Do.=9-0  square  in.  of  metal  at  ends.  Two 
sides=9-6  sq.  in.  of  metal,  same  throughout 
75  ft.  between  supporters.  Top,  1-10  in.  thick. 
Sides,  1-12  in.  thick.  Bottom  double,  5- 16  in. 
thick  at  centre.  Do.,  single,  ^ in.  thick  at 
ends. — Railway  Chronicle. 

Ventilation  at  Westminster. — Com- 
plaints of  the  alternate  blowing  of  hot  and  cold 
blasts  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  still 
continue,  as  plaintive  and  piteous  as  ever. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee  declared  the  other  day 
that  his  “ learned  brothers  of  the  bar  were  kept 
in  such  a state  of  alternation  between  heat  and 
cold,  that  he  would  not  answer  for  their  lives.” 
Mr.  Rae  and  himself  had  penetrated  to  the 
poles  and  tropics  of  these  northern  blasts  and 
southern  simooms,  and  “ had  found  persons 
there  turning  on  hot  and  cold  air  alternately.” 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Wild,  had  commanded 
the  breezes  to  blow  gently,  and  he  was  sur- 
prized that  his  injunctions  had  not  been  obeyed. 
M.  Badeley,  who  spoke  from  the  back  seats, 
must  have  been  very  badly  off  indeed,  in  that 
far  distant  region  of  the  court;  for  he  assured 
the  court  itself,  that  there  “ the  cold  air  was 
really  most  dreadful.”  The  reporters,  too, 
have  since  declared,  that  they  were,  at  that 
precise  moment  “ bordering  on  petrifaction  ;” 
after  which,  in  general,  “ comes  a semi-par- 
boiling  ;”  tending,  however,  according  to  a 
recent  French  authority,  towards  the  same 
scientific  end,  although,  in  this  case,  not  by 
congelation,  but  by  the  singular  and  interest- 
ing power  of  evaporation.  By  the  science  of 
contraries  however,  or  rather  of  contradic- 
tories, probably,  the  reporters  firmly  believe, 
that  “ in  general,  the  icy-cold  draughts  of  air 
are  reserved  for  the  coldest  days  of  winter  ; the 
hot  blasts  being  carefully  preserved  for  the 
dog-days.” 

A Consolatory  Precedent. — “All  de- 
grees of  nations  begin  with  living  in  pigsties. 
The  king  or  the  priest  first  gets  out  of  them  ; 
then  the  noble,  then  the  pauper,  in  proportion 
as  each  class  becomes  more  and  more  opulent. 
Better  tastes  arise  from  better  circumstances  ; 
and  the  luxury  of  one  period  is  the  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  of  another.” — The  lute  Sidney 
Smith. 
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Cab-Reform  : Mile  Index.— Mr.  ILVon 
Uster,  C.E.,  Putney,  has  invented  and  pa- 
tented an  ingenious  instrument  for  measuring 
and  indicating  the  length  of  ground  run  ovei 
bv  the  wheels  of  carriages.  The  indicater  has 
a face  exactly  like  a clock,  only  the  minute 
hand  shews  fractional  parts,  and  quarters, 
halves,  & c.,  of  a mile,  in  place  of  minutes, 
and  quarters,  halves,  &c.,  of  an  hour;  and 
the  hour  hand  takes  up  and  accumulates  the 
number  of  miles,  of  course,  instead  of  the 
number  of  hours.  The  instrument,  according 
the  Times,  which  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it,  cannot  be  reached  or  tampered 
with  either  by  ^driver  or  passenger;  the  same 
authority  expressing  surprise  at  the  nicety  ot 
the  lesult,  ascertained  by  trial.  As  truly  ob- 
served, a reform  in  our  cab  system  has  become 
one  of  the  recognised  wants  of  city  life,  and 
the  first  great  step  in  this  direction  must  be  in 
the  passenger  himself  possessing  an  effectual 
check  upon  overcharge.  The  parties  most 
strongly  interested  in  such  a reform,  however, 
are,  perhaps,  the  proprietors  and  drivers  of 
public  vehicles  themselves,  since  it  must  often 
have  occurred  to  our  readers  that  a much 
greater  aggregate  amount  (probably  nearly 
double  the  present  sum),  would  be  received  in 
fares  every  year  by  cabmen,  if  they  would  be 
content  with  their  legal  fare,  and  would  re- 
ceive it  with  civility. 

Cooking  Ovens  for  the  Working 
Classes.  — It  must  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  axiom  that  our  modern  cities  have 
grown  up  to  an  incommensurate  size  and 
population,  but  the  Solon  or  Lycurgus  to 
legislate  for  (organize)  these  huge  masses  has 
not  yet  come.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  at 
once,  that  public  cooking-ovens  are  but  the 
necessary  complements  of  public  wash-houses  ; 
as  it  stands  to  reason,  that  while  the  poor  but 
industrious  housewife  is  occupied  in  her 
cleansing  avocations,  the  other  parts  of  the 
household  must,  necessarily,  come  to  a stand- 
still ; provided  the  above  accommodation  be 
not  added  (somehow)  thereto.  It  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  while  one  washing- 
house  and  one  cooking-house,  will  (separately) 
occupy  one  area  -f  auother  area,  they  com- 
bined will  occupy,  say  only  one  + one  half,  and 
the  same  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  building,  firing,  lighting,  nay,  superintend- 
ence. It  is  nearly  useless  to  observe,  that  at 
a cooking-oven  the  necessary  vessels,  as  tin 
pans,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with,  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  poor  but  industrious  journeyman  wants 
to  get  a meal  at  cost  price,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  purchase  the  meat  and  bring  it  to  the 
oven. 

The  Royal  Society. — The  award  of  the 
Royal  Medal  in  physiology  for  1845,  having 
caused  much  commotion  and  discontent,  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  fellows  will  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  February,  with  the  view 
of  removing  the  cause  of  discontent,  if  possible. 
Lord  Northampton  has  issued  cards  for  four 
conversazioni  as  usual,  on  February  13th  and 
27th,  and  March  13th  and  27th. 

Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen. — At  the  next  meeting  of  this 
association,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Education,  and  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  Architectural  Society,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  connected  with  the  profession 
in  the  capacities  of  student  and  draughts- 
man.” 

The  Soane  Museum. — It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
season  during  which  Sir  John  Soane’s  Mu- 
seum is  open  to  the  public  commences  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  February,  from  which 
day,  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  it  may  be 
viewed  by  application  to  one  of  the  trustees, 
or  at  the ’Museum. 

Isle  of  Man  Granite. — A new  quarry  has 
been  discovered  at  Foxdale,  Isle  of  Man, 
whence  granite  has  been  already  shipped  for 
Birkenhead,  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  new 
docks  now  constructing  there,  and  whence  it 
might  have  a clear,  direct,  and  rapid  transit 
by  rail  to  the  metropolis  itself. 

Bronze  Statue  of  Lord  Auckland. — 
The  casting  of  a large  portion  of  this  work 
took  place  on  Saturday,  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Weekes,  in  Pimlico.  1'he  casting  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  successful. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Tuesday.  Feb.  2nd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  3rd.— Society  of  Arts.  Adclphi,  8 p.m.  : 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southamp- 
ton-street,  Strand. 

Thursday,  -ith.  — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8$ 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  5th.—  Archaeological  Institute,  25,  Great  George- 
street,  4 P.M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

p jr>>  (Bury.) — Write  to  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Edin- 
burgh. We  have  had  no  experience  of  the  " Interact)  ” he 
advocates  (qy.  Internaco),  but  are  disposed  to  think  it  a 
valuable  material. 

W.  H.  L.”  shall  appear. 

E.  C.  S.  B."— Ditto.  , , . . 

p D •> — put  the  accounts  into  the  hands  ot  a respect- 

“ The  Morgan  Testimonial.” — We  are  asked  to  say  that 
the  gentlemen  who  obtained  the  second  premium  should  be 
described  as  Messrs.  Haunes  and  West,  architects,  of  South- 
ampton, not  builders. 

••  c.  L.” — We  will  endeavour  to  call  at  the  Atelier. 

A Subscriber.” — We  cannot  undertake  to  supply  valua- 
tions through  our  corresponding  columns.  The  premium 
would  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  diocese. 

“Student.”—: Mr.  Dollman,  2 /,  Mornmgton-place,  has 
commenced  giving  instruction  in  perspective  and  architec- 
tural drawing.  , _ , , , . 

“ Subscriber.”  (Revesby.)— We  believe  Mr.  Lamb’s  view 
is  not  published,  but  Mr.  Weale,  Holborn,  could  probably 

0h^'subscriber.”  (Leicester.)— We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
remarks. 

“ C.  F.  C.” — An  angle  chimney  may  be  bunt  on  a stone 
landing  or  iron  girder.  If  the  cottage  has  a basement,  a 
chimney  may  be  built  on  brick,  stone,  or  iron  corbels,  in  any 
part  of  the  room. 

" Subscriber."  (Beds.)— Tredgold’s  Carpentry. 

<•  w.  D.L.” — The  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  called  The 
Erectheium.” 

“ Constant  Reader.”— The  whole  width  of  intended  line 
must  be  kept  within  the  "limits  of  deviation”  marked  on 
the  plan. 

Next  week.—”  Amateur,”  “ A Builder,”  “ G.  S.  P. 

“ Young  Architects  of  England.” 

Received. — “ R.  W.  A.”  “ J.  R.”  “ G.  R.”  J-  D. 

" J.  W.”  “ H.  C.  T.”  “ E.  and  J.  D.”  “ M.  O’C. 
“G.B.W.T.”  "Alpha.” 

" Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R' 
WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury-squore,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 

6d. 


4d. 


(id. 


8d. 


lOd. 

8.  «d. 


20d. 

2s.  pel'  1,(X 
, per  owt. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  (id.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40a.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52t 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  3d.  5s.  Cs.  (id.  7s.  fid.  los.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6jd.,  7d„  8a.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  (1  in.,  £3.  I2s.  (id.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  Rt  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
prc-p&id,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 
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NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder,! 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each. 


ADVEHTlSSMElffTB. 

MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

9,  JUDD-STREET,  Bruns  wick-square,  respectfully  solicits 
orders  for  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
Needlework  and  Tapestry;  also  for  the  embroidering  of  Altar- 
cloths  to  uew  and  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  «c., 
worked  in  gold  or  silk.— Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
first  houses  in  the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &e„  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough.  , 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  Os.  £3.  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Ilenly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven:— 

Eft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 feet  9 m.  4 ft 

£5.  £5. 15s.  £0. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7iL,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

If  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

. * Street,  Blnckfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  StockB,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Cliim- 
ncv-rmvs,  Inside,  Outside,  nud  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac..  Ac. : nil  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  pnoes.-CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  ot  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
bulldines  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  tor 
whom  they  were  exceuted  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, nlso  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency  An  Im- 
proved wrought-iron  boiler,  whioh  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  iu  action  upon  the  premises.— BEN  J AMIN  FOWLER.  63, 
Dorsct-stveet,  Fleet-street. 
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UILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  aud  others 

1 are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  be  supplied  with 
_ columns,  girders,  aud  every  description  of  plain  nud  ornamen- 
tal work,  both  in  wrought  and  cast  iron  ; also  stoves,  ranges,  stair- 
cases, iron  doors,  balconies,  verandahs,  conservatories  railings, 
gates,  bakers  oven  work,  Ac.  Ac.— At  JON  LS  .S  UtONFOUNDRl, 
u,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  St  Lukes.  , , , 

Machinery  and  Loome  Castings  made  to  patterns  and  drawings. 


ANTI-CORROSIVE  MINERAL  POWDER  FOR  BLACK 
PAINT. 

THE  Attention  of  Builders,  Master  Painters, 

and  others  is  particularly  invited  to  this  Paint,  which  is  un- 
equalled for  durability,  and  at  half  the  usual  cost  For  the  use  ot 
Railway  aud  Steam  Companies’ Establishments,  for  Dock-gates, 
under-water  Timber,  whether  exposed  to  fresh  or  salt  moisture. 
Bridges,  Roofing,  and  Iron-work  of  every  description,  it  can  he 
strongly  recommended  as  an  unfailing  preservative  for  many  years. 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Farmers  will  find  it  an  invaluable  ar- 
ticle for  Painting  Palisades,  Lawn  Fences,  Farm  Implements,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

BE  SOLD,  a Subscriber’s  Copy  of 

JL  Horwood’s  Plans  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjoining,  shewing  every 

House,  and  the  Boundaries  of  the  Parishes ; Th"~‘ - ‘ 

Bound,  Coloured,  and  in  " ~ 

obtained  at  Mr.  MANN'S 


Price 


rpHE  ART-UNION  JOURNAL,  for  Feb- 

-H-  ruary,  contains  Three  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  above  Sixty 
Engravings  on  Wood,  with  n variety  of  Articles  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  the  Artist,  the  Amateur,  tne  Manufacturer,  and  the  Arti- 
san. Among  the  leading  subjects  considered  and  treated  are  the 
following  ;— The  Picture  Cleaning  in  the  National  Gallery— Deni- 
ore's  Bronze  Manufactory  at  Pans— Midsummer  Eve,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall— The  Living  Artists  of  Europe— Industrial  Art  in  France,  by 
Dr.  Cooke  Taylor— The  Gallery  ot  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Ac.  Ac. ; 
with  Intelligence  concerning  Art  in  Continental  States,  the  Pro- 
vinces, Ac. ; and  Notes  on  the  various  topics  of  the  mouth. 

CHAPMAN  nud  1IALL,  Publishers,  ISO,  Strand, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND 

ONE  SHILLING. 

By  HENR  Y FITZGERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  ot  “ The  Builder,"  York-street,  Covcntrgnrden  ; 
MEAD  aud  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford. 

“ The  Builder,"  Nov.  7,1846. 

Tin;  Buildkr’s  Friknd. — Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has 

Sublished  n table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
nc  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201  to  45t  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

“ Herapath's  Journal,''  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

Tm;  Builder's  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  busine6a  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive priees  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  an 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,”  Dee.  6tli,  1846. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest'  possible  space. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  Bmoky  chimneys,  lias  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy.  , . . 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Mauu- 

fftVALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  dowii  at  the 
above  low  Price  and  tne  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN  1 1L- 

moSWSS”®  tman  paVuukvi;  office 

15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD. -N.B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  host  bitumen 
“ ering  bridges  and  arches. 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 
BERKS. 

CH.  anil  F.  CLARK  beg;  to  inform 

• Plumbers.  Builders,  and  others,  they  may  be  supplied  with 
Goods  of  best  manufacture  at  the  following  net  prices,  for  cash :—  I 
Sheet  Lead  ....  per  cwt,  19s.  6d.  I Genuine  White  Lean, 

Pipe  . . 19s.  6d.  warranted  . . per  cwt , 26s.  6d. 

Pumps,’.' SOs.  (id.  Second  ditto..  „ 24s.  6d. 

I Thin!  ditto 22s.  od. 

Lift  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Cocks,  mid  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
scription ; Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes  of  first-rate  quality. 

Old  Lead  bought  or  exchanged.— Credit  given  upon  receipt  of 


Kent  mutual  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY,  for  the  Suburbs  of  London,  and  the  Country 
Towns  and  Districts  throughout  England. 

PROFITS  RETURNED  to  the  Insured  every  three  \ ears. 
Prospectuses  mav  he  had  at  the  Office.  Rochester;  the  Branch 

117,  mm K-rtrect,  ■«*.  -tea,  a, 

HE  LIVERPOOL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices,  8,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  3,  Charlotte-row, 
Mansion  House,  Loudon. 

LONDON  BOARD. 

-RICHARD  SPOONER,  Esq.,  M.P. 
iam— WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Atkins,  Esq. 

Thomas  Blake,  Esq. 
Matthew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 

J.  Maclean  Lee,  Esq. 


RMAM— WILLIAM  1 

James  D.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Hon.  F.  Ponsonby 
J ohn  Ranking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 

Wilberforce,  Esq. 


Bv  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Company,  n 
essly  conditioned  that  the  liability  or  the  Shareholders  uuuei 
„,e  Policies  shall  not  he  restricted  by  special  contract,  or  otherwise. 
INSURANCES  AGAINST  FIRE  are  undertaken  on  property 
| Kingdom,  the  Bnti 

j.'lFE  INSU RANCH— Two  scales  of  premiums,  one  much  lower 
than  usual,  securing  the  amount  of  the  policy  without  any  adai- 
tion  ; the  other,  lower  than  the' participating  softies  generally 
adopted  by  companies  offering  uncertain  bonuses,  aud  cany  mg 
guaranteed  additions  on  a plan  entirely  new  aud  peculiar  to  tms 
institution. 

PREMIUM  TO  INSURE  £100. 


Age  20 
£ s.  d. 
1 13  7 


Age- 


Age  (K 


Without  Addi-  1 

turns S 

With  fixed  An-~i 

mud  Addi- ' i 19  o 2 9 5 3 

tious,  after  ten  j 

years  ) 

WHOLE  WORLD  POLICIES  which  ' 
the  party  going  to  Foreign  Countries,  a 

THE  HALF  PREMIUM  SYSTEM  on  which  Policies 
are  issued,  only  one-half  of  each  of  the  first  seven  veal's  ordinary 
premiums  is  required,  the  other  half  being  payable  at  the  conve- 
nience of  the  insured.  , 

SWINTON  BOU LIT  Secretary  to  the  Company,  Liverpool. 
ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Resident  Secretary  Loudon. 


THE  BUILDER. 


I FILTERED  WATER. — As  the  rainy  sea- 
son produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  proprietor  of  De- 
fouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  which  la  rye 
quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  beys  to  announce  that  lie 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  easily  applied  to 
„„,i  butts,  and  when  fixed  require  no  careoratten- 

aud  never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from 
ias,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for 
paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establish- 


DUTY  OFF  OllNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

/CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 

VV  and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch. — 1,  King- 
street,  I’ortmiui-squure.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


BASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  lit  6<L  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

F011EI0N  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Date, 
for  shop  fronts,  shcw-cascs,  sc.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  fur  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.  , ^ 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 

LEAD  IN  S - 1 ’ ’ ~~ 

Piimi.s, Wate 

^For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Princes-strect, 
Leieester  square,  London. 


HERRI  NO’S  PAT  E N T SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  ndd  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  liouses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses .and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  ICingsgate-street,  London, 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


» 


/■ILK  I NS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 


Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
1 Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 


may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  withoi 
municating  the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac., 
which  cause  much  Of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  tyre  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  f • 

This  Closet  is  siraph 


r unnecessary  any  lcngth- 
i its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 


the  room  aud  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  anv  noisy  Closet  wnd  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  auy  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  auy  bed-room  [where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  tho  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

Muv  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gowcr-place, 
Univer-ity  College,  Loudon,  from  8 in  the  Morning  to  9 in  tho 
Evening. 


T ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

VTTING.— This  ucvviv-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  eflec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  Imd,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  aud  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  . 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messere  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  on  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  m all  climates  and 
Situations,  aud  docs  not  require  heat. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXI  DE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  aud  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes  ; Hot- 
houses, Forcing-bouses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  ndhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  ou  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

^PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  BO.  so  that 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to 
under  the  brush,  and  form 


D 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 


rTUIE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

fl  TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcet,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  nnd  Locomotiv  e 
Steam  Engines  in  Eu-land  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  move  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  1 ubes, 
nnd  .warranted  not  to  open  in  the  W eld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  nnd  can  be  taken  out  and  txfixed  without 


cipal  bankers,  merchants,  nnd  public  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  .to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS;  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed. 

•'  G.  and  J.  DEANE'S  2 nolc  Black  Pens.  46,  King  William- 
street,  Loudon-bridge.” 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bnr  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  dowu,  and  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  nnd  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  Bliops  nave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor. and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  oacupicrs.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
soeured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  4(is.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  auy  respectable  ironmonger. 


W GREENWOOD,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  6,  Wickam-street, 

• Pool-street,  New  North-road,  begs  most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  list  of  reduced  prices  for  Sashes,  Frames, 
Doors,  Ac.,  for  ready  money  only 


SASHES,  at  per  Foot  Superficial. 


& d. 


1*  Ovolo  Sashes  and  Frames  . . . . 

1$  Ditto,  double  hung 

2 Ovolo  Sashes  and  Flame 

2 Ditto,  prepared  to  liaug  double 


DOORS,  at  per  Foot  Superficial. 


Ditto,  n. 

ll  Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

ll  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  . . 
1*  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  back 

i o lj  6- panel  square  

FANCY  SASHES,  SHUTTERS,  AND  DOORS,  TO  ANY  DESIGN. 


JAMES  BARKER,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s-road, 

Jled ford-row,  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  prices  for  joiners’  work, 
prepared  from  the  very  Vest  materials,  in  a most  superior  manner,  for  ready  money. 

SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 


Inch  - - 

15  Ovolo  0 41 

2 Ditto  0 5 

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic o 5j 

21  Shop  Front o 6j 

H Green-house,  or  Skylights 0 4 

2'  Ditto  0 4J 

French  Casements, Sash-doors, Fan-liglits, 
aud  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 


SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot. 

Inch  a <L 

' ' " nlo.  sashes  and  frames  0 9 

ames — 

Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang. 1 0 

Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 1 0} 

Gothic  Frames  aud  Sashes,  Mullion  Win- 
dows, Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sashes. 


SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch.  . ad. 

Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 6 

11  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 7 

1 ( Moulded,  head  aud  butt  back  — 0 8: 

lj  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  ) 

moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  >0  8 

back  flaps,  head  and  butt ) 

lj  Shutters  and  hack  flaps,  moulded) , 9 
front  and  head,  and  butt  back. . J 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  a d. 

Dwarf  square  0 «| 

Ditto,  moulded  front  » 71 

Four  panel  square o 7 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 R 

Ditto,  square  0 8 

Moulded  one  side  6 9 

Ditto,  both  sides oil 

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  equate  back  0 lo 
Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Mouldings,  Ac  ; and  all  kinds  of  Joiners’  \Y  ork  In  Wainscot 
TbE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  a 

1)  Ditto,  bead,  flush,  aud  ditto 1 

lj  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  bock  ..  i 

11  Six  panel  square ( 

li  Ditto,  moulded  one  side I 

lj  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides 1 

2 Four  panel  square I 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side I 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides  . . ! 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  uud  square  — < 
2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  aod  square  — 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  1 . 


d. 


2 Six  panel  square Oil 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 1 01 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides 1 2 

•2  Ditto,  bend,  butt,  and  square  1 1 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  — 1 2 

Front,  jib,  aud  covered  doors,  to  any 

Mahogany. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE'S 

Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asplialte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Scyssel,  a Bituminous  Rook,  situato  on  the  Eastern  side 

of  the  J ura.  . , , . , _ , 

Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  aud  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westminstcr-bndge,  London 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  useful  purposes:— 


Foot  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 

Garden  Walks  aud  Terraces. 
Carriage  Drives. 

The  attention  of  RAILWAY  EX' 


I Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


I whieh  nlso  renders  it  very 

. I appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 
| Arches.  . j &C.  Ac. 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 

DOg-keunels. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors.  , , , , , . 

Malt-house  Floors.  I vent  the  percolation  of  water,  | „ 

— EE ItS,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantages 


,&tasss»asa^,5Sf®iA»W5Sre.  o^ume*  »**»*,  » *>  w «-«* 

with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  order  to  guard  — *u  ~ • 

to  tins  Company ; ......  — .. ..........  h-*—- . — — — . 

CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used.  i„  i»q  whieh  will 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  ail  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  IMS.  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genuine  material,  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  ol  a 
spurious  one.  I:  FARRELL,  Secretary, 


3SJK3SS& ™ .Imajau.  materials,  111.  Ima.rBmt  that  ulWtotiou.  ft,  *•*><•  jiHWgifeP.  ’MfejHrS 
pauy : and  a*-  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers.  Architects,  nnd  Contractors  should  require  a ' tiu  it  i 


I.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

Seyssel  Asphnlte  Company,  Stangate,  London. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  iu  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Prico  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
arc  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT MAN-SQUARE. 


),  BAKER-STREET,  PORT  MAN  -SQ.U  ARE,  LONDON. 


A RCI1ITECTS, 

lA.  BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at-  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
exteusive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing Ironmomgery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
jug  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  .Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  articlcsuitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  nnd  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epcrgncs,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  tho 
price  to  each  article  fur  cosh, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

ut  Thcrmio  Stove 
operation.  Also, 
_ JNDY'R 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ycntilating 
rooms. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Guildhall,  January  28, 1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting;  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 
of  the  10th,  as  before  advertised),  at  One 
Sf^kS3S?tfSS5« TOTDWfcr  LETTING  Op.  LEASE 
° worts! No  19  o" the  north  side  of  Ilroad-street-buildings,  and 
a house  No  3,  AViidsor-court,  Monkweftstreet,  for  twenty-one 
yeare  from  Lady-day  next ; and  also  a house  > 0.  2,  Beehiye-paasage, 

offi. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

4 N old  established  Business  in  a Market 

J\_  Town,  about  30  miles  from  London,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF. 
The  premises  arc  well  adapted,  and  the  rent  moderate.  For  parti- 
culars apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  Messrs.  Huxley,  Heriot,  & 
Co.,  Ironmongers,  Castle-street,  Long-acre. 

TV 

Wharf, 

bte^utog"woS^For  further  '5S15SW apply  at  83, 
Fleet-street. 


rHARF  and  WAREHOUSES  TO  LET, 

' situated  at  No.  28,  Wharf-road,  City-basin,  consisting  of  a 
two  Warehouses,  Stabling  for  Horses,  and  Dwelling-house. 


s 


TEAM  SAW  MILLS  TO  BE  LET,  in 

consequence  of  the  proprietor  wishing  to  retire  consisting  of 
nines  and  circular  saw,  one  for  cutting  EngUsh  and  forc'gn 
r 32  inches  deep,  the  othor  for  deals  ; they  are  situate  bv  the 


timber  3JMnchesdeep,  the  other  for  deals  ; they  are  sitnateby 
canal  side,  with  every  convenience  for  landing  timber  and  deals, 
with  the  use  of  a crane.— Apply  at  20,  Wharf,  Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous 

terms,  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  Ham.  Middlesex; 
Streatham  and  Corshalton,  Sumy  ; Boxmoor,  Herts,  Turn- 
bridge  Wells,  Kent. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mewra  BKOGKB 
and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  Auctioneers,  28,  Uia 
Bond-street. 


TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly  opposite 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  the  above 
Trades,  having  cxcellont  water  and  laud  carriage  ways.— For  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  W.  G.  WARDLE,  Staugate  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commission-Agents 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  &c. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated,  No.  4,  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £70  per  annum  -Further  particu- 
lars may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a valuable  piece  of  Building 

Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  rear  for  the  erection  of  a Villa  Residence.  £600  on  each 
house  will  be  advanced  (if  required),  as  the  works  progress.  Term, 
Ninety-Nine  YT ears  from  29th  September,  1844 ; Ground-rent,  £12. 12s. 
Particulars  mav  he  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES, 
Solicitors,  25,  Old  Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  4,  Albion-place, 
Hollo  way-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENT. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  in  Plots,  for  a terra 

of  ninety-nine  years,  upwards  of  Three  Acres  of  Freehold 
Ground,  delightfully  situate  in  the  parish  of  Walthamstow,  oil  the 
Lea  Bridge  road,  near  W hip's-cross,  with  more  than  600  feet  of  road 
frontage.  Admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  genteel  cottage  or 
villa  residences,  and  shops.  Many  of  the  latter  would  be  iminedi- 
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lurch-street 


BUILDING  GROUND,  PADDINGTON. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  of  ninety  eight 

years,  the  whole  or  part  of  an  eligible  plot  of  Building  Land, 
situated  near  Westbourae-terrace,  containing  about  94  feet  front- 
age, and  about  150  feet  deep,  either  for  the  erection  of  three  detached 
villas,  or  a terrace  of  five  close  houses,  the  value  of  eaoh  not  less 
than  600Z.  when  finished.  The  frontage  commands  an  ancient  road, 
and  the  laud  walled  in.— For  further  particulars,  apply  any  evening 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  to  WM.  MAShMaN,  No.  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place. 

TO  BUILDERS— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANC  ED 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

A for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen's-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 
mises  

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! '. ! IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT  S PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

mo3t  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  I ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  accessto  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  ana  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  Citv  '.—For  par* 
Oculars  and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent's- villas,  Avenue  road,  Regent's-park. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices :— Three  2 ft.  6 in. 
Openings,  8 in.  piers.  35s.  each;  two  2 ft  10  in.  Opening^ 
10  in.  piers,  50s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings,  11  m.  and 
12  in.  piers,  60a  each,  worth  £6.,  and  some,  with  caiwed  bloclungB, 
from  £5  to  £7,  worth  £12.  Approved  bills,  if  required,  at  three  or 
six  months,  according  to  the  amount.  Apply  at  34,  Chichester- 
place.  King'B-cross. 


Firebricks.— Stourbridge  (Ruf- 

ford's  and  others!  best  made  BRICKS,  at  WARD'S,  Hon- 
duras Wharf,  Banksidc,  London,  to  be  SOLD  for  arrival.  Tills  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  un- 
shipping,  lighterage,  landing,  reloading,  &c.  An  immense  stock  of 
all  the  best  made  Stourbridge,  Welch,  and  Newcastle  fire  goods  at 
summer  prices,  although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  consi- 
derably advanced.  Shippers,  gas  companies,  engineers,  builders, 
and  large  buyers  supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import, 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  an  immediate  supply  without 
waiting  the  uncertainty  of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


HOUSE  AND  BUILDING  LAND  AT  EAST  CLIFF,  DOVER. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  PRIVATE  CON- 

TRACT  —A  FREEHOLD  'MESSUAGE,  with  the  Fixtures 
therein,  and  the  Laud  and  Appurtenances  belonging  thereto  con- 

s&wxa  sts%  <*. 

25th  day  of  Dec.  1849,  at  the  annual  rent  of  100Z.  payable  quarterly. 
The  tenant  is  also  bound  to  pay  for  Insurance,  and  keep  the  Pre- 
mises, and  give  up  possession  in  good  repair.  And  also  a piece  of 
BUILDING  LAND,  on  the  south  side  of  the  above,  containing  a 
frontage  to  tho  sea  of  upwards  of  24  feet.  The  above  property,  con- 
taining a frontage  to  the  sea  of  about  71  feet  (and  to  the  back  road 
of  about  81  feet),  is  the  only  good  Freehold  Building  “tenow  re- 
maining fronting  Dover  Bay,  and  to  parties  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  and  the  increasing  value  of  the  East  Cliff  property,  it 
needs  not  any  further  recommendation— Further  particulars  may 
b,  too.,,  oa  WU-^VaED  EL1VIK,  Solicitor,  D™. 
Dover,  8th  January,  1847. 


T LEASEHOLDS— CAMBERWELL  AND  PECKHAM. 

O BE  SOLD,  pursuant  to  a Decree  of 

the  High  Court  of  Chancery-  made  in  a cause  of  Clarke  t>. 
t out,  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  GIFFIN  WILSON,  one  of  the 
matters  of  the  said  court,  at  Garrnway’s  Coffee  House,  Change-alley, 
in  the  City  of  London,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  day  of  FebI 
innrv,  154/  , at  One  o clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  four  lots,  several 
leasehold  dwelling-houses,  cottages,  and  land,  situate  in  Peckham, 
in  the  county  of  murrey,  and  being  Nos.  L 2,  3.  4, 5,  6,  and  7,  Adc- 
loide-place  ; Nos.1,  2.  3,  4,  6,  6.  and  7,  Elizabeth-place  ; melon 
ground  and  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  thereto,  with  eleven  cot- 
tages built  thereon.  No.  7,  Camden-place,  Southampton-street ; a 
piece  of  ground  situate  in  Portland-place,  in  the  high  road  leading 
from  CamberweU  to  Peckham,  near  Camden  Chapel,  and  twS 
at'ioiv'renS1503’  N°8'13  * 18’  Park‘p,ace’ let  responsible  tenants 

The  premises  may  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  tenants 
Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  said 
Masters  Chambers,  bouthampton-buddings.  Chancery-lane  Lon. 
don  ; of  Mr.  CHURCH,  Solicitor.  No.  9,  Be&ord-row,  L^din  • 
Messrs.  MAPLES,  PEARSE,  STEVENS,  and  MAPLES  Soft 
citors,  No.  6,  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry  : of  Mr.  JACKSo’N  So- 
licitor, No.  14,  Craven-street,  Strand  ; of  Messrs.  DREW,  High. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  AND  WOOD 
CUTTERS. 

MR.  R.  CHADWICK  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  if  not  previously  disposed  of  by  private  con- 
tract, at  his  Auction  Rooms,  35,  Martin's  Lane,  Channg  Cross,  a 
large  Wood  Building,  Bituate  Bedford!) ury,  Chandos-street,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  8th,  at  12  o’clook ; consisting  of  Rafters,  Plates, 
Joists.  Flooring  Boards,  Quartering,  Girders,  Doors,  Sashes,  and 
Panelling.  On  view  two  days  previous  to  the  day  of  Sale.  Cata- 
logue* had  at  the  Auction  Rooms,  35,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  Charing 
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A LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  ITALIAN  AND  FRENCH 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

MR.  R.  CHADWICK  is  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  spacious  Auction  Rooms,  35, 
St  Martin's  Lane,  Charing-croBS,  early  in  February  next,  a splen- 
did assortment  of  STATUARY  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
in  excellent  taste,  executed  by  first-rate  sculptors,  and  suitable  to 
adorning  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  first-rate  style,  both  modem  and 
antique  ; and  also  handsome,  variegated,  coloured,  and  veined 
marble  chimnewpieccs,  adapted  for  libraries,  dining-rooms,  and 
bed-chambers.  Will  be  on  new  one  week  prior  to  the  sale,  which 
will  be  duly  advertised. 


MR.  BRAY,  JUN.  is  directed  to  offer  for 

PEREMPTORY’  SALE  at  his  Rooms,  259,  High  Holbom, 
on  Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  at  Twelve,  4,000  pieces  PAPER-HANG- 
ING8,  of  excellent  workmanship  and  modem  design,  comprising 
elegant  flocks,  mock  flocks,  rich  satins  in  gold,  and  other  drawing- 
dining-room, parlor,  bed-room,  staircase,  gothics,  and  -*—■ 


hie  papers,  Morpeth,  Elizabethan,  Scaglioia,  and  library  patterns 
in  great  variety.  The  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  private 
buyers.  May  oe  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and 


Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms. 


To  BUILDERS.— Stock  of  PAPER-HANGINGS,  comprising  a 
very  great  variety,  for  Peremptory  Sole,  arranged  into  convenient 
Lots. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  is  directed  to 

SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  in  Covent-gardcn,  on 
THURSDAY,  Feb.  4,  at  Twelve,  an  extensive  Stock  of  PAPER- 
HANGINGS.  manufactured  in  the  best  manner,  and  direoted  to 
be  peremptorily  sold,  comprising  rich  flocks,  satins,  crimsons,  da- 
masks, chintzes,  gothics,  marbles,  oaks,  and  various  other  descrip- 
tions, calculated  for  every  chamber,  and  arranged  into  lots  to  suit 
builders  and  private  buyers,  whose  attention  is  specially  invited  to 
this  exoellent  opportunity.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  at  the 
auction-rooms  in  Covent-gardcn. 


Splendid  CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  the  Louis  Quatorae  Style,  of  the 
most  rare  Marbles,  elegant  Porcelain  Mantel  Pieces,  and  others 
of  the  usual  description. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms  in  Covent-gardcn.  on  FRIDAY, 
Feb.  5,  at  Twelve,  ITALIAN  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  of 
a truly  tasteful  description,  embellished  with  the  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  sculpture  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period,  of  pure  sta- 
tuary, Egyptian,  green,  black,  and  gold  birdiua  and  rouge  royal 
marbles,  calculated  to  adorn  first-rate  drawing-rooms,  libraries,  and 
vestibules  ; several  elegant  porcelain  mantel-pieces,  presenting  ob- 
jects of  decoration  of  a novel  and  attractive  character  ; and  a va- 
riety of  statuary,  black  and  gold,  dove,  and  vein  marble  ohimney- 
pieces  for  sitting-rooms  and  bed-ohambers.  May  be  viewed  the  day 
prior,  at  the  auction-rooms  in  Covent-garden. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS.  WHITTON,  NEAR  HOUNSLOW 
AND  TWICKENHAM. 

MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday, 
March  2,  1847,  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  o'clock  each  day 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots,  all  the  oxcellent 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS  of  a Mansion  and 
Offices,  distinguished  as  ARGYLE  HOUSE  ; formerly  the  seat  of 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  comprising  about  450,000  excellent 
Malm  and  Scotch  Birch,  13  tons  of  Leaa,  3,800  feet  of  York  and 


/•luruie  auu  j uiunnu  » uses,  ueuucuuiiy  ciw/uLi/u  vuow. 

Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  Academicians,  and 
obtained  at  a great  expense  by  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  CHAM- 
BERS, Glazed  Sashes  and  Frnmes.elaborately  Carved  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Register  Stoves,  Girders, 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards,  Coppers,  Cisterns.  Pumps,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Valuable  Materials.— May  be  viewed  (with  Cata- 
logues only)  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Sale,  the  Sunday  ex- 
cepted, and  Catalogues  had  (6d.  each)  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
Sale,  at  the  Bed  Lion  and  White  Hart  Inns,  W Litton ; King’s 
Head  Inn,  Twickenham  ; George  Inn,  Hounslow ; Chequers, 
George,  and  Northumberland  Arms  Inns,  Islevvorth  ; Royal  Oak, 
Worton  Lane  ; at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent 
Garden ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  Adams,  Isloworth. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  high  pressure  steam  en- 
gine, INVESTIGATED  bv  Dr.  ALBAN,  Translated  from 
the  German  with  notes  by  Professor  POLE,  in  8vo.,  with  Engrav- 
ings, is  now  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom. 


J ust  published,  a new  edition,  for  1S47,  price  4s., 

~ ~ con- 
Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
Metropolitan  Build- 


J ust  published,  a new  edition,  for  1547,  price  4s., 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES, 

taining 


— - mining  nearly  11, wu  l-rices  ana  iu< 

building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  

ings  Act.  and  the  modification  of  the  Act.— To  be  had  at  the  office 
of  the  "Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,"  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall ; Weale,  High  Holbom  : Simpkix,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
Patemoster-row ; and  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers'  Work:  with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Aot  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  V alue  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8a,  neatly  bound. 

London  ; published  by  T.  KELLY,  Patemoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL ; ana  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates,  and 
349  Wood  EngrnvingB,  27a  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and 
Railways.  By  tne  Artisan  Club. 

Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

*»*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


WOOD  ON  RAILROADS.— THIRD  EDITION. 

Third  Edition,  8vo.  with  Thirteen  large  Plates,  and  several 
Woodcuts,  31s.  Bd.  cloth, 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAIL- 

ROADS,  and  Interior  Communication  in  General ; con- 
taining numerous  Experiments  on  the  Powers  of  the  Improved 
Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Con- 
veyance on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  roads. 
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TIMBER  AND  STONE  MEASURER. 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  long  8vo.  price  4a  bound, 

OPPUS’S  TABLES  for  MEASURING; 

tof  Tables; 

, ...  sight,  the  Solid  Content  of  any  piece  of  Timber, 

&c. ; also,  tne  Superficial  Content  of  Boards,  Glass,  Paint- 

, . . . ritfi  o ' ” ’ “"** " fj| jfij 


which  shew, 
— ie,  Ac. ; 
Plastei 


•,  Practical  Measuring  made  Easy,  by  a new  Set  of  Tables ; 
iw,  at  sight,  the  Solid  Content  of  anj  ' 

; also,  tne  Superficial  Content  of  Bos 

t.  Plastering,  &a,  with  copious  Explanations  of  the  use*  and 
applications  of  the  Tablea 

By  E.  HOPPUS. 

London  : LONGMAN  nnd  Co.  : F.  and  J.  RIVINGTON ; 
HAMILTON  and  Co. ; WHITTAKER  and  Co.  ; SHERWOOD 
and  Co. : SIMPKIN  and  Co. ; DEAN  and  Co. ; HOUL8TON  and 
6TONEMAN,  and  M.  TAYLOR. 


AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  J.  GWILT. 

“ This  elaborate  and  learned  work  constitutes  a complete  body  of 
architecture.  The  vast  mass  of  matter  is  admirably  arranged,  put 
into  a condensed  and  clear  form,  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  that 
of  themselves  are  valuable  examples,  independently  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Gwilt  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  labourious  task,  which  he 
has  exeoutod  with  ability,  and  con  amore."—  Spectator. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NESBIT'S  MENSURATION, 
LAND  SURVEYING,  Ac.  m , 

Just  published,  New  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  a Treatise 
on  Levelling,  i2mo.  6s.  bound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MEN- 

SURATION.  By  A.  NESBIT. 

With  nearly  700  Praotical  Examples,  and  300  Woodcuts.— Key  5s. 
By  the  same  Author, 

TREATISE  oil  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING.  8vo.  12s. 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Part  I.  5s. 
Kev,  6s.  Part  II.  7a  8d.— Key,  7a 
INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


MOSELEY’S  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  with  many  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24a  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  MECHANICAL 

PRINCIPLES  of  ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  the  Rev.  HENRY  MOSELEY,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s 
College,  London. 

"An  elaborate,  profound,  aoourate,  and  elegant  abstract,  and 
purely  mathematical  disquisition,  on  the  theoretical  principles  of 
mechanics."— Athenceum. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


SANDHURST  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE. 

Just  published,  8vo.,  price  8s.  6d.  bound, 

Analytical  geometry  : with  the 

Properties  of  Conic  Sections ; and  an  Appendix,  constituting 
a Tract  on  Descriptive  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst.  , _ . _ 

By  J.  NARRIEN,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.8. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  in  tho  Institution. 

Also,  forming  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  of  the  Course, 
ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  Bv  Prof.  Scott.  16s. 
ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY.  By  Prof.  Narwen.  14s. 
GEOMETRY.  By  Professor  N’arrien.  10s.  6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY  & MENSURATION.  By  Prof  Scott.  9s.  6d. 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


NEW  WORK  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  published,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  13s.  6d.  clotlu 

Elements  of  physics.  Part  2,  im- 
ponderable Bodies. 

ByC.F.  PESCHEL, 

Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST. 

VoL  I.  contains  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies,  7s.  6d. 

“ We  trace  the  hand  of  a master,  who  has  placed  before  his 

readers,  in  the  most  lucid  order,  those  branches  of  science  in  their 

modem  improved  state.  The  work  is  a little  encyclopaedia  of  phy- 
sical science,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  as  a work  by  which  the 

public  will  benefit "—Philosophical  Magazine.  , , „„ 

London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


ALL  WHO  PAY  LABOUR  WAGES,  OR  WHO  HAVE  TO 
CHECK  PAY  ACCOUNTS,  SHOULD  PROCURE 

DOWELL’SLABOUR  wages  table, 

showing  in  one  view,  and  at  a single  glance,  the  amount 
due,  from  the  rate  of  6d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  day,  progressing  by  Quarters 
of  Days,  from  One  Quarter  to  Eighteen  Days.  Experience  ljae  con- 
vinced the  Compiler  of  the  great  practical  utility  of  this  Table,  and 
he  can  confidently  urge  it  to  the  notice  of  Railway  Companies,  Con- 
tractors, Builders,  Manufacturers,  and  all  concerned  in  Pay  Ac- 
counts, as  aiding  dispatch  and  accuraoy,  and  aB  saving  time  and 

labour,  in  a most  important  darrec.  

Romsey  : Printed  and  Published  by  C.  L.  LORDAN. 
London : HtfULSTON  and  STONEMAN.  May  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 

Price,  as  a neat  Portfolio,  Half-a-crown ; in  a Sheet,  Is. 


PARKER’S  VILLA  RUSTICA,  Third 

Series,  29  Plntes  4to.  bda,  18a  (pub;; at  ll  6a)  1841. 
STUART’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARCHITECTURE,  DECORA- 
TIVE,  THEORETICAL,  and  MECHANICAL,  illustrated  with 
Ij000  designs,  3 vols.  8vo.,  It.  a,  mab.,  only  ll  11a  6<L  (pub.  at 

MECHANICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN,  viz..  Treatises  on  the 
Composition  and  Resolution  of  Force,  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  and 
tho  Mechanical  Powers.  Plates,  4th  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  7a  6d.  (pub. 

atTAYLOR  and  CREST’S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES 
of  ROME.  Fine  Plates,  2 vols.  in  one  imp.  folio,  h.  c.,  mab.,  only 
4Z  4s  1821 

IN  WOOD’S  ERECTHEION  at  ATHENS,  Fragments  of  Athe- 
nian Architecture,  and  Remains  in  Attica,  4a  39  Plates  imp. 

S^UART^aud  REVETT’S  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATHENS,  the 
original  edition  4 vols.  imp.  folio,  whole  bd.  in  calf,  brilliant  impres- 
sions of  the  Plates,  only  151  , . , 

BRITTON’S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES,  complete  5 vols. 
4 to.,  h.  bd.  morocco,  elegant,  only  101 10a,  cost  35Z. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  SPECIFICATIONS  for  PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE,  with  160  Demonstrations,  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  cloth,  1Z.  3s.  1836.  , T 

The  above,  warranted  clean  and  perfect,  to  be  had  at  L.  and  J. 
HOWARD'S,  114,  Holbom-hilL 


ing-officc  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-ln-tho-Fields,  in 
the  same  County  : and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, 
at  the  Office  of  ” Tiie  Builder,’-  2,Ji  ork-6treet,  Covent-Gardj'n,  in 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

/"ANTED,  some  Good  CARVERS  and 


\\ 


ANTED,  an  active,  steady,  respectable 

Man,  as  FOREMAN  in  agencml  Building  Establishment. 


WANTED,  by  a Young;  Man,  a Situation 

os  FOREMAN  in  a Builder's  Yard,  or  as  a PARTNER  in 
a small  business.  The  most  respectable  references  can  be  given  as 
to  general  abilities.— Address,  prepaid,  to  C.  K.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  3,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

/“ANTED,  in  an  Office  in  the  Suburbs  of 

London,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  One  acquainted  with 
the  business,  and  accustomed  to  early  hours,  will  be  preferred.— 
Address,  p.'p.,  stating  age  and  qualifications,  to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Co.,  Ironmongers,  Lower-road,  Islington. 

GLASS  WORKS. 

ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  the 

* 7 practical  management  of  a Plate  Glass  Manufactory,  now 
in  progress.  A liberal  salary  will  bo  gi veu  to  an  efficient  and  steady 
man  AU  communications  will  be  confidentially  received.— Address, 
by  letter,  to  JAMES  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  13,  Queen-Bquare,  West- 
minster, London. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder  at  the  West  End 

of  town,  a FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  He  must  be  of 
good  address,  thoroughly  understand  liis  business  in  all  its  branches, 
and  of  active  and  industrious  habits— Address  to  P.  N„  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  3, York-street,  Covent-gardcn,  stating  age  and  quali- 
fications.   

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

“VS/“ANTED,  a Surveying  and  Estimating 

TV  CLERK  in  a Builder's  office.  lie  must  be  a good  ac- 
countant, quick  at  figures,  write  a good  hand,  and  able  to  take  and 
lav  down  plans.  A person  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  between 
twcnty-ftve  and  thirty  years  of  age,  would  bo  preferred.— Address  to 
M.  S.,  office  of”  The  Builder,”  2.  York-street,  Coveut-garden,  stating 
salary  and  all  particulars. 

TO  SPECULATING  BUILDERS,  &c. 

T\/'ANTED,  by  an  Active  and  Steady 

TV  Person,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  &c„  having  heid 
the  situation  for  three  years  ; or  is  willing  to  take  the  Carpenter  s 
and  Joiner's  work  of  houses  by  the  niece  at  a moderate  price,  and 
bind  himself  responsible  for  completion  and  workmanship.— Ad- 
dress D.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  Borrell,  Post  Office,  3,  Haberdasher  s-place- 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS  CONNECTED 
WITH  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a Young 

V f Man  of  good  address  and  business  habits,  having  been 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  a builder,  ns  V ARD  CLERK,  or  to 
represent  n firm.  Any  party  requiring  the  same,  and  accustomed 
to  giving  credit,  will  find  in  the  advertiser  a usetul  member,  as  lio 
possesses  a general  knowledge  of  the  Loudon  builders,  as  to  them- 
selves aud  their  mode  of  business,  well  knowing  the  system  of  nil 
building  ground  in  land  near  London.— Address  to  i.  J.  M.,  office 
of"  The  Builder,”  3,  York-street,  Coycnt-gardcu. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A PERSON  of  considerable  experience  in 

Measuring  and  Estimating  generally,  and  in  making  out 
and  pricing  Bills  of  Quantities,  offers  his  services  on  vcr.v  mode- 
rate term  a Direct,  free,  to  II.  H.  care  of  Mr.  Follett,  No.  63,  Fleet 


IN  Architect  and  Surveyor,  at  the  West 

JT3l  End,  requires  an  intelligent  Lad,  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  No  salary  will  be  given,  as  he  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  profession.— Apply  to  A.  (by  letter  prepaid). 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A SITUATION  is  required  by  a Young; 

Man  of  respectability.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  artificers' 
works,  aud  has  been  accustomed  to  the  management  of  extensive 
accounts  and  correspondence.  The  highest  references  and  security 
can  be  furnished.  — Address  to  K.  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2 
Y ork-strect,  Covcnt-gardeu. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &e. 

npHE  Advertiser,  having  been  three  years 
JL  with  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  wishes  to  engage  himself 
for  two  or  three  years  to  a gentleman  of  good  practice,  aud  where 
much  practical  knowledge  may  be  acquired  Respectable  references 
will  be  given.  A small  salary  required.— Address  to  A.  C.,  4,  St. 
Vincent-placc,  Islington,  London. 


fJ^HE  Advertiser  is  open  to  anv  Enslavement 

8-  in  the  office  of  an  Architeot  aud  Surveyor,  or  in  any  capa- 
city in  which  several  years’  experience,  taking  out  Quantities, 
making  Estimates,  Working,  ana  other  Drawings,  Superintending 
aud  Measuring  Artificers'  Work,  LcveRing,  &c.,  can  be  made  avail- 


d Measuring  A 
_,le.  No  of1  '' 
furnished— 


evelling,  i 

- ..  Jouutry  ; l „ 

>s  Z.,  Post-office,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

General  Infirmary,  Bedford,  Feb.  1, 1847. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary, 

for  the  erection  of  a Fever  Hospital,  give  notice  that  they 
wall  receive  PLANS  on  or  before  the  30th  instant,  for  such  build- 
' lg,  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  50  beds,  to  be  erected 


CONTRACTS. 


W 


. than  MOO 

. ...  - . .....  ...  for  the  railing,  with  coping  and  fixing  the 

same,  the  brick  footing  not  to  be  included.  No  tenders  received 
after  the  20th  of  February.— Address,  Messrs.  NEWMAN  and  Co., 
6,  Great  Raiidolpli-street,  Camden-town. 


PERSONS  willing'  to  CONTRACT  for 

Cleansing  and  Watering  the  Streets,  and  removing  the  dust 
from  the  houses  on  the  above  estate,  for  one  year,  from  the  36th  of 
March  next,  are  requested  to  send  TENDERS  for  the  same  on  or 
before  the  28th  inst.  as  below,  where  every  information  may  be  ob- 
tained between  the  hours  of  11  and  4 o'clock. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

JOHN  WOOD,  Clerk  aud  Surveyor, 

20,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square. 

February  3rd,  1847. 


1,  Canning-place,  Kensington,  Feb.  4th,  1847. 

Kensington  new  workhouse. 

—TO  BUILDERS.— The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
of  Kensington,  having  observed  in  “ The  Builder,”  on  Friday  last  an 
advertisement,  signed  by  irresponsible  parties,  purporting  to  he  a 
Caution  to  Builders  that  any  Contract  entered  into  by  the  Guar- 
dians for  Building  a Workhouse  will  be  resisted  by  the  Parish  as 
illegal ; the  Guardians  are  desirous  of  stating  that  the  legality  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Order  for  Building  the  Workhouse 
under  which  the  Guardians  Act,  has  been  affirmed  by  tlie  Queen'  a 
Bencle  The  advertisement  is  obviously  designed  to  prevent  the 
Receipt  of  Tenders,  hut  the  Board  believe  that  it  will  be  rendered 
ineffective  by  this  public  notification,  that  the  Guardians  possess 
the  amplest  legal  authority  to  contract  for  the  Building  of  the  said 
Workhouse  ; and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  builders 
that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Execution  of  the  Works 
at  their  Sleeting  at  the  Board  Room,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant, 
as  stated  in  "The  Builder”  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


Guildhall,  January  38, 1847. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 
of  February  next  (instead  of  t he  loth,  as  before  advertised),  at  One 
o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE 
a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the  north  side  of  Brond-street-buildings,  and 
a house  No.  3,  Windsor-court,  Moukwell-strect,  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Lndy-day  next ; and  also  a house  No.  2,  Beehive-passage , 
Lime-street,  for  thirteen  years  from  Lady-day  next.— Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  umcc 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  aud  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  , is 
DISSOLVED,  aud  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  ms  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  aud  improvements  that  they  will  he 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  aud  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  rearranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  &c, 


H. 


S.  CHAUNCY,  SURVEYOR, 

- HOUSE,  and  ESTATE-AGENT. 

OFFICES— 10,  Symoud’s  Inn,  Chancery-lane.il 


Decorative  art  society, 

20,  Great  Marlborough -street. — Wednesday.  Feb.  10— Con- 
versazione : The  application  of  Design  to  Stained  Glass  Windows. 
Visitors'  tickets  may  be  obtained  from 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Sussex-pliico,  Kensington. 


Art-union  of  London:  incorpo- 
rated bv  Royal  Charter. 

Puf-sidext— H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  list  for  the  current  year  is  now  open.  Subscribers  will  re- 
ceive for  each  guinea  paid,  besides  the  ohancc  of  obtaining  a work 
of  art  at  the  distribution,  a pair  of  prints,  the  “ Lost  Embrace," 
nnd  the”  Neapolitan  Wedding,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Charles  Rolls  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  respectively,  after  T.  Uwms,  R.A.,  with  a set  of 
engravings  in  outline  from  seven  of  the  cartoons  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  premium  of  5001  offered  by  the  society  for  an  histo- 
rical picture. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  1 c,.... 

i.RWis  ponoric  r Hon.  faces. 


s 


O C I E T Y OF  ARTS. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c. 

1.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  be  delivered  ou  or  before  the  6th  of 
Mav,  1817.— A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amounting 
to  300  Guineas,  with  -10  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  to 
all  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  House,  J ohn- 
strcct.  Adclphi.  London. 

2 An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Society's  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  bo  obtained  from 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 
by  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  mav  be  had 
oil  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC- 
TURES in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  plaoo  in  June. 


publications. 

Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847,  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  connected  with 
building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act — To  b«  had  at  the  office 
of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  and  Architects’  Journal,"  10,  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall  ; Weale,  High  Holhorn  ; Simpkin.  Marsh  ill.  aud  Co., 


For  1846. 

ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 

of  Artificers' Work ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Aot  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 


K 


..... .v, Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  a 

numerous  Woodcuts.  Roval  Svo..  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London  : published  bv  'i'.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row;  SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellei 


c 


ARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 


Ancient  and  Modem,  Foreign  aud  Eugiisli,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  aud  to  comprise — 

l.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; si  I’latcs  with  Additions  aud  Improvements 
to  the"  present  time.  „ 

2 SUPPLEMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs.  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  kc..  of  recent  construction  in  Public  aud  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect  „ , , „ 

3.  SUPPLEMENT  B— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 

mens of  Open  Roots  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  kc,,  &c..  Ac.  By  an  Architect  _ , , „ 

4.  SUPPLEMENT  0.— Modem  Carpentry  of  England,  Irauce, 

aud  Italy.  By  an  Architect  . „ , ,r  . . 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 

B 6. ^ U i’ P L E ME N T E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses.  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  a a ' 

le  amplified  with  Mi 

1 whole  of  these  nun , - - — — 

ire  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  61L 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  aud  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  having  the  work  direct  as  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holboru.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  witli.— Prospectuscs's  ready  with  the  First  Part,  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 


•J  Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  J ENNlNGfa  » REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
aud  fasteners  being  rnude  of  brass,  aflbrd  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  ou  the  staLl-boiu-d  • 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  in-  v, 
veutor,  aud  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  mav  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
seeured  lor  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40a.  A ubcral 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  l'aiutcre,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  person*  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29.  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars  roftd, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger 


mmmm 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  RENT-RECOVERTNG  OFFICES, 

•>5  New  Broad  street.  Cite.  — The  BUSINESS  of  (OLLECT- 
-md  lceallv  recovering  BENTS,  for  half  a century  conducted 
ana  U now  carried  on  at  the  same  offices  hv  Hr. 

jsnasa&‘s»»^  at  assur*.  *> 

merit  a share  of  patronage  and  supi"'lu _ 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent',  beg  to  inform  Builders;,  that 
are  now i ma-  nufacturing  bcautifuUy  ornamented  chimney 
niece e in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
Elnv  he  seen  at  their  works  in  Ecclestou-place.  Pimlico,  leading 
“ay  of  Ebuo'-strcet  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

nerfeetion  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  procoss  of  Carv- 
ing. enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  everj'  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory.  , , 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
Tor  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 

E SMcimcns  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Offices,  4+1,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranclogh- 
road,  Thamcs-bank. 


\KT  TUCK  WELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

▼ T • informs  Architects,  Sculptors,  Masons,  and  others,  that 
he  has  a large  stock  of  superior  DRY  SEASON  LD  ( A EN  si  ON  E 
on  his  Wharf,  imported  July  last,  exclusively  from  his  quarries  at 
Allemagno,  which,  for  present  uses,  is  superior  to  any  now  imported. 
Orders  received  by  Air.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  W liai'f,  and  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  R,  A.  AVITHALL,  Surveyor.  80.  Cheapside,  where  any 
information  and  samples  may  be  obtained. — CAEN'  STONE  shipped 
direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERUITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  ben  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  aud  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allcmange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  AVaterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Are.,  arecxccutedat  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
In  the  London  Alarket,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieoesfrom  13s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  aud  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  the  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  ; ope  in  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Bolton  le-. Moors,  and  u parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parte  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
Ac.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a " Composition,''  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  CLAY.  In  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  bo  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads  : pinnacles,  flniajs,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces,  indented 
tiles  and  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  Ac.,  ana  every  variety  of 


Manchester. 


YUALUS'S  patent  liquid  wood 

' * KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success 
Messers.  \\  allis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  aud 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Vamisli, 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


rpODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

- •"* CEME" 
The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  und  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, E orcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
“^prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

whifew><dX>DE  Vs  soId  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 

wiute-iead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
“ "3drt;,vl  VS’1,1 16  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  weU 
f°v?s  inth  0,1  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
wh Re* lead  “Kf?  ^h  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
ferable .tong ^erfeeXeiSei5ur,ng  occupatlon’ ltis  most  P™- 


SrEPHENS'S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

ssajfc&srsa  SHTBS  w““hTh’= 

to  paint  in  the  usual  manner,  mav  be  finished  i n° on.  l 

process  above  named,  and  be  move 

dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  Henry 8TPPHPNS 

?‘TnETcMrDE8Rr~ Y fck/frra,.?‘r?-ad  1 f°l?  n[;°  ^ th?  office  of 

Nottmgliara  ; H.  Wills,  39,  High-Street,  Lyun  ; and  S SanSr 
eia.^nnfi  t " orkSl,,<-i  arrat t-bridge.  I u bottles  of  6d.  and  la 

TOwdera*  fe*  w per  ^aUo°-.  ,a  *'e.  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  tn  n,_ 


TO  BUILDERS,  PATNTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  ami  Go.,  grainers 

An  Apprentice, wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  fnends. 
Premium,  £30.  


Paving,  2s.  m.  per  square  yard. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Corn s.t.or“’^loa°fth“f 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  JOHN  PIL 

above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.- A M'l  vto  JO H N lib 
KINGTON  POT, ONCE AU  S BITUMEN  PAY  bH  \ ui  * 
rc,  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY-ROAD.— N.  B.  Couutry  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covenngoridges  and  arches. 


I FILTERED  WATER. — As  the  rainy  sea- 

1 son  produces  its  dirty  water.  JOHN  DAY.  proprietor  of  De- 

fouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known  by  whidi  large 
nuantities  of  liquids  arc  easily  filtered,  begs  to  announce  that  lie 
continues  to  supply  these  apparatus,  which  are  easily  applied  to 
cisterns  and  of^r^en,,rThepSiw  artffroSi 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places.  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 

for  Hire.  jjeNJ.  FOWLER,  03,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  maybe 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  Bold  at  tlie  usual  price,  at  lOK- 
REST’S  YVHARF.  Earl-street,  Black fn are.  Sheds  ior  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  H.  G.  and  E.  ROSH  ER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close.  Southwark, 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Y\  hftrf,  Holland-street, 
Bnukside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grey- 
stone,  Flame-bunit,  and  Plasterers’  Lime.  Sand,  Cement.  Bricks, 
Tiles.  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  KOSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Limehuuse,  MiUbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin, 
liingsland-road. 

Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  iu  bricklaying  or  plastering.  Satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbnnk-strcet,  Westminster. 


KEENE’SPATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  au  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient,  substitute  iu  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldincB,  iu  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers.  J.  U.  W HITE  and  SONS, 
MiUbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION Messrs  ST  EVENS  und  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generaUy 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  tlie  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2,  U nlikc  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  mav  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  TIIRuWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  iu  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tne  Grosvcaor  estate,  &e. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  lS'i.  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  aud  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PA  TENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced : — 
It  will  effectually  resist  Dump.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  cosing  to  any  Building 


export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  lie  used  iu  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  tlie  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cerncut  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  lise ; hut 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  he  universally  preferred- 

.Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  tlie 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.”  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside.  London  ; of  whom  nl-o  mav  be  had. 

DfVvLN'S  and,  C.°’3  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  nud  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  better 
suited  lor  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  oft  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with 
J- ement ; whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion, thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
finish  producing  a pure  stoue-like  effect,  produeeable  by  no  other 
raint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and  mav  be  used 
s?t.a'r  Pamtcv’ m a"y  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CH  ARLES  LONG  l»pg:s  to  inform  liisFi  ifnds 
and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run: 
and  having  .iust  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Porlinan-square.—  Terms,  Cash  only. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQUARE,  Dep3t  for  the  Sole  of  the  Plate  Glass 
manufactured  by  the  St.  Gohaiu  Company,  Paris.— The  attention 
of  Architects,  Builders,  aud  the  Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  this  article,  which  stands  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  of 
colour,  superiority  of  substance  and  polish,  and  possessing  almost 
faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimen- 
sions.—Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further 
particulars,  to  be  addressed  to 

ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  2j>,  Soho  Square. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  3d. 'per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms.  „„„„„ 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SnEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cascs.  Ac.  Tlie  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURI 


Pumjis.  Water-closets,  Basins,  Bross-w 

For  complete  Lists,  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN,  YVINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  YYAREHOUSE,  5,  Princes-strcet, 
Lei ccs tor-square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PAT  E NT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
all  bouses  having  it;  repay  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  m full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  — Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  Us  real  merits,  to  HERRING'S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
I!  of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
I to  tlie  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 

! Finsbuiw- square.  -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
lj  DOUKS,  and  a large  variety  of 
| Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
I the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
' ' f quantity.— N.B.  This 


JOHNSON  ami  PASK, 


Beg  to  inform  the  frade.  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
A 11  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A full  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS. South- 
wark-bridge  (anil  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  iu  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the. 
l’a lent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  farst  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  m its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings.  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL-The  Trade  Supplied. 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.-This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  tlie  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  1 a- 
tentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  the 
word  Tin  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes.  and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  tuture. 
TIipv  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
MO&EWOOD  and  ROGER'S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  Iu  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  lie  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain ,zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  K.'s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 

KOliER'S  PATENT  OAI.VAKIZED  TIN- 
NED  IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty  s Dock- 
yards at  tlie  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  Variety  ot  Looting, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ma- 

^It^ha/been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  aU 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  os  it  does,  all  the  a (lvar  - 
■ ~2-i—  strpntrth  and  fir — 


perfect  immunity  from  ri 


free  from  the  very  serious 
objection' 'which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  chance  of  temperature,  and  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result.  . 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn  more  fiercely.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire  It  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spout- 


without  its  liability  t 


ii g the  strength  of  iron. 


menu  . aiUU..6  n.-v  — . be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  it.-  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rnst  docs  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 

U'Fo'r  fuS  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 


EANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

, which  arc  unequalled  for  tlieir  durability  and  easy  action, 
ire  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  pnn- 
•ipal  bankers;  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  ot 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  the  most  eminent 


D 


London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty's  li- . 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  lovtii  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  are  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser. and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  are  therefore 
cautioned,  and' respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE'S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  l’ENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “G.  and  J.  Deane.  London-bridgc,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed.  „ 

" G.  and  J.  DEANE’S  3 Hole  Black  Pens,  4G,  King  W llliam- 
street,  London-bridge.” 


THE  BUILDER. 
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No.  CCIX. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1847. 

the  council  of  the  In- 
ite  of  Architects  an- 
nced,  in  June  last,  the 
is  of  the  competition  for 
medal  granted  by  the 
;en  for  the  promotion  of 
architecture,  we  protested  against  the  limita- 
tion of  the  age  of  competitors  to  twenty-five 
years.*  W e reminded  the  council  that  they 
had,  in  their  circular  advertisement  of  the  sub- 
jects proposed  for  the  medals  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  Soane  medallion,  pointed  out  that  the 
object  of  the  Institute  was,  not  merely  to  draw 
the  attention  of  students  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  to  the  subjects  pro- 
posed for  the  prize  essays,  but,  “ to  enlist  the 
experience,  the  judgment,  and  the  taste,  of 
those  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  several 
departments  of  the  art,  whether  members  of 
the  Institute  or  not:”  and  we  then  made  the 
following  remark. 

“The  Institute  wish  very  properly  to  enlist 
the  experience  and  the  judgment  of  practised 
men  ; but  the  medal  graciously  presented  by 
the  Sovereign  to  advance  the  art  and  science 
of  architecture — the  greatest  honour  they  have 
to  bestow — is  not  to  be  opened  to  such  candi- 
dates. The  council  should  have  ennobled  this 
medal  to  the  utmost,  and  made  it  open  to  all, 
so  that,  like  the  corresponding  medal  given  by 
the  Royal  Society,  it  might  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession. 
Architecture  has  few  or  no  honours.  By  the 
course  pursued,  they  are  not  only  throwing 
away  the  opportunity  of  creating  one,  but  are 
actually,  as  will  be  found  in  practice,  lowering 
the  worth  of  their  other  medals.” 

Further  consideration  has  made  the  correct- 
ness of  our  first  view  of  the  question  more  evi- 
dent, and  now  comes  the  result  of  the  advertise- 
ment to  clinch  it. 

And  a melancholy  result  it  is.  A result 
we  must  confess,  much  worse  than  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected;  insomuch  as  we  ought  to 
find  plenty  of  men  of  four  or  five-and-twenty 
capable  of  designing  a building  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects, comprising  lecture-room,  library, 
gallery  for  casts  and  fiagments,  &c.  not  to 
exceed  in  cost  20,000/.,  which,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  was  the  subject  proposed  to 
competitors.  The  reward,  too,  was  certainly 
a tempting  one;  for,  be  it  remembered,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  royal  gold  medal, — theirs/ royal 
gold  medal  awarded  in  England  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  architecture,  with  all  the  pres- 
tige it  will  give, — the  successful  competitor 
Avill  be  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  Institute  for  the  sum  of  50/.  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  in  pursuit  of  his  professional 
studies,  at  any  period  within  five  years  from 
the  time  of  the  medal  having  been  awarded  to 
him,  upon  sending  to  the  Institute  a satisfac- 
tory study  of  some  existing  building,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

This,  we  repeat,  was  a tempting  offer,  and 
ought  to  have  produced  a number  of  emulative 
competitors,  and  some  fine  fresh  bold  thoughts, 
well  set  forth  on  paper,  to  shew  that  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  intended  doing 
something  more  than  blindly  copy  the  orders 

* See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  308  and  p.  326. 


and  repeat  worn-out  precedents,  without 
thought  of  principles. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  look  for 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  style  ; we  do  not 
expect  to  find  architects  employing  details 
never  before  met  with,  or  producing  at  once, 
as  with  the  blow  of  harlequin’s  wand  in  a pan- 
tomime, a building  altogether  different  from 
others  already  erected.  As  we  have  often  said, 
the  history  of  architecture  is  the  history  of  a 
progress.  A number  of  modifications  and 
adaptations  to  circumstances,  scarcely  percep- 
tible, singly,  concur  to  produce  gradually  a 
change  which  can  be  chronicled.  It  requires 
many  inventive  minds,  and  many  years,  to 
evolve  a new  style  in  architecture. 

What  we  do  expect,  however,  is,  that  archi- 
tects will  recombine  rather  than  repeat, — that 
they  will  give  the  most  perfect  and  commodious 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
and  be  able  to  carry  it  out  with  the  most 
proper  materials  and  economy  ; that  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  fittingly  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  magnificently  ex- 
pressed ; that  the  proportions  shall  be  harmo- 
nious, whether  the  building  be  costly  or  simple, 
and  the  adornments  strictly  in  character;  in 
short,  that  in  all  the  arrangements  for  utility, 
the  development  of  the  beautiful  be  never  lost 
sight  of. 

The  sets  of  designs  submitted  for  the  royal 
medal  are  eleven  in  number.  One,  with  the 
motto  Tenet  Dens  clavum,  is  a mere  piece  of 
impertinence;  and  there  is  one  other,  if  not 
two,  which  is  little  better.  Three  or  four  are 
very  creditable  drawings,  though  far  beneath 
what  we  looked  for,  and  the  remainder  call  for 
no  remark.  There  is  a creditable  attempt  to 
obtain  a monumental  character  for  the  building 
in  one  of  the  designs,  and  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  a second  is  satisfactory  ; but  the  de- 
fects in  all  are  so  great  (if  the  proper  standard 
be  kept  in  mind),  the  want  of  any  thing  like 
genius  is  so  apparent,  that  comparison  is  un- 
necessary, as  we  cannot  think  the  council  will 
feel  themselves  justified  in  awarding  the  prize 
on  this  occasion. 

To  give  the  author  of  either  of  the  designs 
submitted  fifty  pounds  would  be  a sad  misap- 
plication of  the  Society’s  funds ; but  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  royal  medal  would  at  once 
destroy  the  value  of  that  medal,  and  would  be 
a public  injury  of  very  serious  character. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  this  medal  should 
be  regarded  as  an  honour  worth  striving  for 
by  every  member  of  the  profession  ; that  ob- 
taining it  should  give  a reputation ; and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  the  council  will  refuse  to  award 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  will  in  their 
next  advertisement  withdraw  the  limitation  of 
age.  We  would  further  suggest  that  on  alter- 
nate years,  it  should  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  a subject  to  be  named. 


CONDITION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CHESTER. 

Chester,  like  other  places,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  is  arousing  itself  to  the  importance  of 
sanatory  improvements,  and  certainly  no  town 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  stands  more  in 
need  of  them.  The  statistical  returns  of  the 
Registrar  general  shew  that  it  does  not  do  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  natural  drainage 
alone,  with  which  the  fair  city  has  been  bounti- 
fully blest  by  Providence,  as  the  neglect  of 
artificial  drainage  entails  a fearful  sacrifice  of 
the  energies,  the  health,  and  even  the  lives  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  community  annually. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  system  of  sewerage  upon  a compre- 
hensive plan,  under  the  powers  of  the  Improve- 
ment Act  recently  come  into  operation,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  such  a 


salutary  measure,  both  in  an  economical  and 
sanatory  point  of  view,  although  many  of  that 
class  termed  of  the  “ old  school,”  are  disposed 
to  question  its  utility.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  the  measure  of 
sanatory  reform,  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  so  strongly  advocated,  will  prove  the 
panacea  to  all  the  “ ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
without  it  is  followed  up  by  measures  that  have 
a tendency  to  check  the  practice  of  adulterating 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  now  so  exten- 
sively prevalent. 

In  a former  article  upon  this  subject,  we  la- 
mented over  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  autho- 
rities of  towns  with  reference  to  sanatory  im- 
provements, and  regretted,  that  as  a nation  of 
mechanics,  and  anxious  to  maintain  that  cha- 
racter, so  little  sterling  science  bad  been 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  question,  in  which 
every  member  of  the  community  was  interested, 
both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

Great  evils  are  caused  in  this  city  by  the  con- 
stant disturbanceof  thestreets  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  relaying  water  or  gas  pipes,  which 
is  evident  from  a casual  inspection  of  the  cross 
sections  of  the  surfaces.  Our  observations 
confirm  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  some  other  plan  must  be  devised 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  subways  or  tunnels 
must  be  used  for  sewers,  water,  and  gas  pipes, 
or  that  the  water  and  gas  pipes  must  be  ban- 
ished the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  curb-stone  of  the  footways 
on  each  side,  with  a double  row  of  mains, 
so  that  when  sewers  are  once  constructed,  the 
middle  of  the  streets  may  never  be  disturbed, 
or  left,  as  at  present,  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
water  or  gas  companies.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the 
roadways  of  streets ; some  better  and  more 
durable  system  is  urgently  called  for,  for  when 
the  arch  enemies,  sewage  commissioners,  water 
and  gas  companies,  are  banished,  the  excuse  of 
an  imperfect  road  surface  ought  not  and  must 
not  be  admitted,  but  we  fear  that  until  there 
is  some  change  made,  the  public  will  have  to 
submit,  though  with  murmurings  loud  and 
deep.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall  speak  at 
greater  length  at  a future  period. 

Trapping  drains  by  water  alone,  it  seems 
clear,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  effectual  in 
its  character ; we  are  open  to  receive  any  plan 
that  may  be  suggested  as  an  efficient  remedy. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  the  wretched  foot  pave- 
ments of  this  venerable  city  are  to  be  replaced 
with  flags,  so  that  the  sojourner,  and  he  that  is 
troubled  with  corns,  may  traverse  the  streets 
with  as  much  ease  and  comfort  as  the  “rows” 
and  Avails  that  bear  the  stamp  of  imperial 
Rome.  This  wise  measure  will,  further,  have 
a direct  tendency  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
city. 

The  Avater  supplied  to  the  citizens  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  impure 
in  quality,  and  inefficient  in  quantity,  and  is 
pumped  up  from  the  river  Dee,  and  conveyed 
at  once  to  the  tanks  of  the  consumers  Avithout 
being  filtered  or  divested  of  any  of  its  impu» 
rities,  and  there  are  neither  reservoirs  nor  filters 
attached  to  the  Avorks.  Two  serious  fires  have 
recently  occurred  there  ; fortunately  the  one 
AA'as  situated  near  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere 
Canals,  the  other  near  the  River  Dee,  Avbere 
a copious  supply  of  Avater  Avas  obtained,  but 
although  a fire-plug  Avas  within  a feAv  feet  of 
the  former  premises,  it  Avas  not  used,  because 
it  Avas  stated  there  Avas  no  Avater  on  in  the  main; 
so  if  a fire  Avere  to  occur  in  the  middle  of  this 
city  amongst  the  old  timber  buildings,  under 
such  a system,  the  consequences  must  be  dis- 
astrous. No  toAvn  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  ac- 
quainted is  so  Avell  situated  for  a copious  and 
good  supply  of  pure  Avater  as  Chester,  and  it 
the  constant  supply  under  high-pressure  system 
Avas  adopted,  fire-engines  might  be  dispensed 
Avith,  and  stand-pipes  and  hose  applied  directly 
to  the  mains,  Avhich  Avould  throAv  a greater 
volume  of  Avater  than  could  possibly  be  done 
Avith  engines ; and  if  fire-plugs  Avere  more 
numerous,  and  hose  and  stand-pipes  at  depOts 
in  every  street,  Ave  should  seldom  hear  of  fires 
so  destructive  in  their  character  as  have  re- 
cently been  recorded  by  the  press. 

A discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
council  on  the  supply  of  gas,  a neAv  company 
having  been  projected  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  supplying  gas  at  a cheaper  rate  than  that 
charged  by  the  old  company,  viz., 8s.  per  thou- 
sand feet,  but  the  permission  of  the  council  to 
break  up  the  streets  was  refused,  because  the 
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project  was  in  too  crude  a state,  and  the  old 
company  promised  to  amend  and  reduce  the 
price  to  6s.  8d.  per  thousand  feet. 

As  a considerable  profit  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  gas,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  new  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  to  be  introduced 
by  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  will  place  both  the 
supply  of  water  and  gas  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  profits  derived 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  reduction  ot  taxa- 
tion or  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 

city.  . . r 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  in  this  age  ot 
shares  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  system  of 
lighting  the  public  lamps  might  be  improved, 
and  the  old  fashioned  lamplighter,  with  his 
long  ladder,  &c.,  dispensed  with,  a great  nui- 
sance in  populous  places.  We  think  that  the 
day  has  arrived  when  the  public  lamps  should 
be  lighted  simultaneously  by  the  aid  of  galva- 
nism. 

We  trust  that  the  spirit  of  improvement 
which  has  recently  manifested  itself  in  Chester 
will  respect  many  of  those  venerable  and  anti- 
quated buildings  that  add  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  place, both  to  the  lover  of  archeology  and 
antiquariauism.and  that  they  will  be  preserved 
by  the  authorities  with  as  much  religious  sanc- 
tity as  the  “ rows  ” and  the  venerable  walls  that 
encompass  the  renowned  city.  The  cathedral 
and  other  public  edifices,  erected  ot  the  soft 
red  sandstone  of  the  district,  exhibit  outward 
marks  of  rapid  decay,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  restorations  that  are  slowly  taking 
place  are  being  executed  in  the  same  friable 
material,  although  good  durable  stone  can  be 
obtained  from  Marley  and  Pechforton,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  County  Hall,  Grosvenor  Bridge, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  locality.  A fine 
throne  has  recently  been  erected  iu  the  cathe- 
dral from  the  design  of  Mr.  Hussey. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  men- 
tioning the  disgraceful  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  The 
surface  of  St.  John’s  churchyard  appears  to  be 
raised  nearly  3 feet  above  its  original  level,  from 
the  accumulation  of  dead  bodies  that  have  been 
deposited  there.  Surely  another  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  elapse,  and  this  disreputable 
state  of  things  continue. 

It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a magnificent 
central  station  for  the  five  railways  meeting  in 
Chester,  and  that  a new  approach  to  the  city 
will  be  formed.  We  trust  that  the  railway  com- 
panies will  not  be  niggardly  in  their  expen- 
diture, but  make  an  approach  worthy  of  their 
combined  energies  and  the  citizens  of  Chester. 

We  observed  that  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  Company  had  most  sacrilegiously 
crossed  an  angle  of  the  wall  near  the  Water 
Tower,  and,  in  consideration,  had  put  up  two 
most  hideous  beam  bridges, instead  of  structures 
in  character  with  the  wall  and  the  adjacent 
towers,  and  they  are  condemned  by  every  man 
of  taste  as  evincing  discreditable  parsimonious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  paying 
the  citizens  of  Chester  but  a poor  compliment. 

The  designs  of  the  stations  on  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  Railway  display  some  tact  and 
judgment,  and  are  gratifying  proofs  that  some 
of  the  railway  companies,  at  least,  are  sensibly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a little  architectural 
embellishment. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

PROJECTIONS — OPEN  PORTICO. 

Mr.  Allen  had  commenced  in  Spiing- 
street,  Paddington,  a small  portico,  formed  of 
two  columns  supporting  an  entablature,  which 
projected  somewhat  less  than  the  front  area, 
and  was  wholly  on  his  own  ground.  He 
quoted  the  following  from  schedule  E in  sup- 
port of  his  proceeding  : — 

“ As  to  all  balconies,  verandahs,  porches, 
porticoes,  shop-fronts,  open  inclosures  of  open 
areas,  and  steps,  and  water-pipes,  and  to  all 
other  projections  from  external  walls,  not 
lorming  part  thereof,  every  such  projection 
(except  such  part  of  shop-fronts,  and  the 
frames  and  sashes  of  the  windows  and  doors, 
in  reference  to  the  necessary  woodwork  there- 
ot)  may  stand  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts 
in  any  street  or  alley;  but  they  must  be  built 
ot  brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone,  slate 
cement,  or  metal,  or  other  proper  and  sufficient 
fire-proof  materials,  and  they  must  be  so  built 
as  not  to  overhang  the  ground  belonging  to  any 
other  owner,  and  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light 
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and  air,  or  be  otherwise  injurious  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  buildings  adjoining 
thereto  on  any  side  thereof.” 

The  district-surveyor,  at  the  instance  of  the 
adjoining  owners,  objected  ; and  the  decision 
of  the  referees  was  therefore  sought.  The 
award  was  : — • 

“That  the  portico  in  question  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
buildings  on  the  sides  thereof,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to  project  the 
same  before  the  general  line  of  the  shop-fronts 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street.” 

CORBELLING  FOR  CHIMNEYS. 

Mr.  W.  Snook,  in  building  two  second-rate 
houses,  Edith  Villas,  North  End,  Fulham,  had 
committed  what  the  district-surveyor  considered 
an  irregularity  ; “ namely,  the  chimney-breast 
and  stack  have  been  corbelled  over  the  whole 
space,  between  the  front  .and  back  chimney 
breasts,  on  the  front  thereof,  on  the  floor  next 
helow  the  top  floor,  and  to  a projection  exceed- 
ing 4J  inches.” 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  the  opera- 
tion in  question  is  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts, 
or  either  of  them,  but  that  the  surveyor 
of  the  district  was  justified  in  laying  his  infor- 
mation; and  inasmuch  as  the  projection  of  the 
chimneys  is  between  two  chimney  breasts, 
which  are  built,  from  the  foundation,  of  not  less 
projection  than  the  overhanging  work,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  ; and  the  construction  is 
good  and  safe  ; such  operation  is  not  to  be 
deemed  contrary  to  the  said  Acts.” 

STEAM  PIPES. 

Messrs.  Collard,  of  Tottenham-court-road, 
having  inadvertently  laid  iron  pipes  for  heating 
their  workshops  so  as  to  infringe  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  appealed  to  the  referees  with  the 
hope  that  “ as  there  was  no  possibility  of  ac- 
cident to  the  building  or  property  therein  from 
such  pipes,  they  being  on  a much  safer  princi- 
ple than  the  plan  long  adopted  by  themselves 
in  other  departments  of  their  business,  and 
almost  universally  through  the  pianoforte  trade, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  building  is  wholly  de- 
tached from  every  other,  and  stands  in  a com- 
paratively isolated  situation,  they  might  be 
spared  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  the  loss  of  time  to  many  of  their 
workmen,  attendant  on  an  alteration  of  such 
pipes,  especially  as  in  a recent  instance  at  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  George-street, 
Ilampstead-road,  contrivances  certainly  not 
less  dangerous  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed.” 

It  appeared  that  the  “ pipes  are  stout  cast- 
iron  pipes  of  4£  inches  internal  diameter,  fixed 
so  as  to  be  in  many  places  at  not  more  than 
4 inches  from  timber,  and  in  some  places  in 
actual  contact  with  timber,  and  that  they  are 
connected  with  a boiler  from  which  they  re- 
ceive steam,  the  heat  of  which  is  required  and 
is  used  in  an  extensive  series  of  workshops  to 
dry  wood  in  various  forms,  and  to  prepare  glue 
for  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  ; that  means 
are  used  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  from  reaching  such  a de- 
gree as  to  involve  the  possibility  of  any  sub- 
stances becoming  ignited  from  contact  with 
the  pipes  ;”  and  in  confirmation,  that  some  of 
the  hollow  boxes  technically  known  as  caul 
chambers,  and  charged  with  steam,  rest  upon 
and  in  close  contact  with  pine  boards,  which 
exhibit  no  sign  of  being  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  steam. 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  the  pipes  in 
question  being  used  for  conveying  steam,  and 
being  fixed  on  the  inside  of  a building  nearer 
than  14  inches  to  timber,  have  been  so  fixed 
contrary  to  the  first- mentioned  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  but  forasmuch  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
before recited  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  being 
occasioned  by  such  greater  nearness  of  the 
steam-pipes  to  the  timbers  which  form  part  of 
the  building,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  are 
prepared  to  report  such  our  opinion  to  the  com- 
missioners of  works  and  buildings,  if  Messrs. 
Collard  present  a representation  to  the  official 
referees  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  such 
recital,  and  claim  a modification  of  the  rule  in 
schedule  F of  the  said  Act,  under  the  head 
“ Smoke-pipes,”  so  far  as  to  allow  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  so  regulated  and  so 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  and  of 


cabinet-work,  having  similar  requirements,  to 
be  fixed  at  a distance  less  than  14  inches  from 
timber.” 


PRESENT  LOW  STATE  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men, in  their  rooms,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  Mr.  Kerr  read  a very  able  paper  on 
architectural  education,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  establishment  of  an  architectural  so- 
ciety, for  the  benefit  of  those  connected  with 
the  profession  in  the  capacities  of  students  and 
draughtsmen.  From  the  shortness  of  time  be- 
fore going  to  press,  we  aie  unable  to  do  more 
than  give  part  of  the  paper  in  our  present 
number,  but  will  return  to  it  next  week. 

When  I say  that  the  present  system  of  ar- 
chitectural education  is  exceedingly  defective, 
I am  sure  I may  appeal  for  confirmation  to 
the  experience  of  every  one  of  you.  And 
if  I were  to  say  that  this  is  so  much  the  case 
that  the  architect  is  perfectly  anomalous 
among  professionals,  I really  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  by  which  the  position  could  be 
confuted. 

But,  perhaps,  if  you  are  to  understand  mo 
aright  and  fully  in  what  I have  now  said,  my 
meaning  in  the  term  architectural  education 
must  for  a moment  be  enlarged  upon.  archi- 
tecture \ signify  a certain  Fino  Art;  by  Ar- 
chitect a certain  artist.  Thus  by  the  term  ar- 
chitectural education,  I signify  education  in 
this  Fine  Art — education  in  the  woik  of  this 
Artist— the  teaching  of  a man  the  Art  of  De- 
sign (or,  as  I have  on  another  occasion  ex- 
pressed it,  the  Art  of  the  Beautiful)  in  build- 
ings. There  are  certain  other  matters  which 
in  common  practice  are  connected  with  this, — 
which  enter  into  the  calling  in  life  under 
which  the  Frne  Art  practically  comes  ; — but 
with  these  I do  not  at  present  at  all  concern 
myself.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Fine  Art, — however  closely  connected  with 
it  in  any  system  of  practical  action  they  may 
be,  they  belong  to  quite  a different  class  among 
the  matters  of  knowledge;  they  are  not  my 
subject.  (I  might  also  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
complaint  I have  to  make  against  the  present 
manner  of  architectural  education  does  not  ex- 
tend to  these  other  matters,  its  adjuncts,  in  the 
same  degree.)  The  subject  and  the  person  I 
speak  of  are  Architecture  and  the  Architect  as 
I have  defined  the  terms  ; when  I speak  of  the 
young  architect,  and  when  I address  you  in 
that  capacity,  I allude  to  the  subject  of  the  A rt 
of  Design,  and  speak  to  the  Artist.  And 
when  I appeal  to  your  experience  for  confir- 
mation of  my  position  that  the  present  system 
of  architectural  education  is  exceedingly  de- 
fective, now  that  I have  thus  explained  the 
exactitude  of  the  idea,  I am  confident  of  a re- 
sponse from  every  mind  that  can  at  all  appre- 
ciate what  the  Fine-Art  Architecture  is,  that 
the  education  of  our  young  men  for  their  future 
practice  of  this  Art  of  Design — this  Ait  of  the 
Beautiful — is  most  inadequately  conducted  in- 
deed,—conducted  in  a manner  perfectly  ano- 
malous in  its  inadequacy. 

Enthusiasts  tell  of  architecture  as  the 
grandest  of  all  arts,  and  dreamers  dream  of  its 
genius- work  as  a very  wide  and  very  glorious 
thing — a noble  work  among  the  works  of  man. 
They  point  to  Phidias,  to  Michael  Angelo,  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  to  Christopher  Wren, 
and  call  upon  us  to  count  them  great  names 
in  the  world’s  history.  They  tell  the  pupil  at 
the  desk  how  these  are  brothers  in  his  brother- 
hood,— he  has  entered  upon  a very  honourable 
walk.  And  truly  there  is  something  in  all  this 
that  commends  itself  well  — this  architecture  is 
a noble  work.  Look  then,  for  a moment,  at 
our  young  architect, — and  see  how  his  noble 
work  is  prepared  for.  * * * 

Our  hero’s  education  professes  to  embrace  a 
good  many  things,— planning  houses  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  construction  from  the 
alpha  to  the  omega,  specifications,  superin- 
tendence, and  so  on, — perhaps  measuring,  valu- 
ing. But  there  is  one  thing  more  than  all 
this, — and  it  is  with  this  one  thing  that  wc  have 
at  present  to  do, — he  has  been  educated  for  an 
Architect — the  Artist  in  Buildings.  And 
he  who  can  appreciate  this-^-whose  mind  is 
able  to  grasp  at  once  the  entirety  of  the  grand 
idea — cannot  but  allow  me  that  here  there  is  a 
thing  of  essentially  another  sphere  from  tho 
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rest — and  a higher  sphere, — a thing  of  loftier 
nature,  nobler  skill,  more  exalted,  refined  ac- 
quirement. I had  almost  said — of  more  diffi- 
cult attainment  ; and  if  you  will  take  my  words 
in  peculiar  meaning  I will  say  so.  To  scheme 
house-plan,  to  contrive  house-construction,  are 
matters  that  (to  use  this  common  phrase)  any 
man  can  do.  But  in  the  Parthenon  of  Athens, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Rome,  in  the  Minster  of 
York,  in  the  Hospital  of  Greenwich,  there  is 
something  that  reaches  a higher  height  than 
this — something  whose  province  our  Architect 
now  professes  to  be  his, — and  it  is  of  this  that 
we  inquire — this  thing  of  the  loftier  nature, 
the  more  difficult  attainment,  How  has  He  been 
educated  for  this  same? 

And  when  we  cast  it  up — how  much  study 
and  of  what  nature  this  young  Artist  has  now 
passed  through  to  fit  him  for  the  Artist’s 
work- — -how  much  teaching,  and  of  what  kind, 
lie  has  received  in  that  subtle  noble  thing  De- 
sign, A kt, — what  is  it?  What  iflwereto 
say  it  is  Nothing  ! Certainly  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  teaching  of  the  Painter,  Sculptor, 
Musician,  Lawyer,  Divine,  Physician,  Engi- 
neer,— with  the  teaching,  I may  very  well  say, 
of  any  other  professional  whatever, — it  is 
really,  strangely,  Nothing!  There  is  a kind 
of  picking  up  calculated  upon,  and  that  is  all! 
Even  taking  architecture  at  its  present  miser- 
able value — a little  art  of  patchwork, — this 
system  of  pupillage  is  beneath  even  a little 
art  of  patchwork.  And  if  you  look  on  Archi- 
tecture, not  as  it  at  present  stands — confounded 
strangely  with  a maze  of  lower  things — its 
very  existence  broadly  denied  as  a principle  of 
thought  (for  what  can  Precedent  be,  but  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  Design  ? An. 
tiquity-rule,  but  the  denial  of  the  power  of 
modern  mind?) — if  you  look  on  our  Art,  I 
say,  not  as  at  present  it  has  its  strange  fate 
to  stand,  but  thinking  of  it,  if  you  can 
think  of  it,  as  the  wide  ethereal  thoughtful 
thing  it  is — the  broad  bright  province  of 
Imagination, — tell  me  then  how  it  can  be  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Architect  is.  so  little  a thing 
of  moment — how  Painting,  or  Music,  or  Law, 
'or  Physic,  contains  so  much  more  skill,  de- 
mands so  much  more  study,  than  this  Art  of 
the  Beautiful  ? And  it  is  in  such  a light  that 
I would  have  you  view  it — Architecture  in 
all  its  grandeur  and  freedom,  an  Art  of  De- 
sign. If  Architecture  is  Greek  precedent,  then 
I may  grant  you  that  with  Stuart  at  your  back 
you  are  an  Architect ; you  need  but  the  book 
of  canons,  the  little  articles  of  your  little  faith. 
If  Architecture  is  mediaeval  Freemasoncraft, 
then  1 may  grant  you  that  with  Pugin  and 
Paley  and  Rickman’s  Attempt,  your  creed  does 
not  much  demand  teaching.  But  if  Architec- 
ture is  an  illimitable  Art  of  the  Beautiful — 
an  infinite,  inexhaustible,  essence  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  draw  up  from  the  deep  Thought- 
well  of  Fancy,  its  canons  the  mere  canons  of 
Thought  and  Nature,  fully  subtle, fully  uncon- 
fineB,  uncontractible, — then  your  Stuarts  and 
Biittons  andPaleys  sink  into  the  insignificance 
of  mere  chroniclers  of  little  corners  of  an 
empire  ; this  Art  of  the  Beautiful,  this  Genius- 
work  of  Design,  transcends  their  little  limits 
as  the  wide  Atlantic  transcends  the  little  circle 
that  you  see,  and  there  are  thousands  of  gallant 
ships  upon  its  broad  bosom  besides  your  own. 

When  the  Architect  becomes  Artist,  truly, 
Architecture  will  assume  among  the  Arts  a 
place  one  of  the  very  highest  of  all.  It  is  sim- 
ply because  it  is  not  understood — simply  be- 
cause it  is— (this  saying,  by-the-by,  is  not 
mine,  it  is  a weapon  fiom  the  very  enemy’s 
camp  itself)— because  it  is  “ the  only  branch  of 
human  knowledge  which  remains  an  exception 
to  this  century  in  its  intellectual  advancement,” 
— simply  because  it  is  a thing  its  real  full  self 
not  known — that  it  is  placed  low  by  even  its 
admirers,  and  by  many  excluded  entirely  from 
the  beautiful  circle  of  the  Arts.  And  when 
the  Architect  becomes  an  Artist  truly — when 
Architecture  assumes  its  very  high  place — the 
student  of  those  days  will  not  be  the  student 
of  these.  He  will  not  be  merely  taken  into  an 
office  to  do  the  office  work  — the  mere  drawing 
labour,  writing  labour,  arithmetic,  of  house- 
building craft;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
something  apart  from  these, — of  nobler  kind, 
of  more  difficult  attainment, — and  to  learn  this 
— this  Art-work — this  Architecture — will  be 
an  object  that-  a long  train  of  subtle  know- 
ledges will  be  brought  to  wait  upon — a goodly 
retinue  of  studies  brought  to  serve.  It  will  be 


end  of  training  the  pupil  for  an  office  clerk 
very  well,  his  education  for  an  Architect  is 
quite  a different  thing. 

If  I were  to  enter  upon  a detailed  consider- 
ation of  Royal  Academy  studies,  Royal  Insti- 
tute studies,  University  lectures,  it  would 
take  time  which  we  have  not  to  spare  at 
present,  and  serve  at  best  very  little  purpose. 
Taking  Architecture  at  its  present  value, 
every  student  who  has  attempted  education  by 
these  means  can  testify  to  their  inefficiency;  and 
if  we  put  the  art  at  its  own  true  nobility,  it 
needs  but  onegrasp  of  the  idea  to  see  how  utterly 
all  these  are  a mockery.  Neither  is  it  requisite 
that  I investigate  the  principle  of  instruction  by 
the  master’s  designs  passing,  in  the  present  way, 
through  the  pupil’s  hands  in  the  office-work  ; 
that  this  may  serve  valuable  purpose  in  educa- 
tion cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  at  all  equal 
to  the  whole  end  of  education  need  not  be 
claimed.  The  young  architect, — he  on  whom 
we  have  to  depend  as  professionally  taking  the 
practice  of  this  art  of  design,  ought  surely  to 
be  educated  in  some  manner  in  the  principles 
of  design — trained  for  a designer. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  such  training  is  had 
by  the  present  system  of  architectural  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  had  directly  or  indirectly  ; and 
the  facility  with  which  the  carpenter  or  brick- 
layer manages,  in  our  day,  to  set  himself  up 
for  an  architect  is  just  because  the  education 
of  the  professional  is  very  little  different  from 
his  own.  The  young  architect  has  had  no 
training  for  a designer;  he  has  picked  it  up  : 
and  picking  it  up  is  a thing  which,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  the  carpenter  can  do  just  as  well. 
When  a stupid  man  fails  utterly  and  forever 
as  carpenter,  or  stone-mason,  or  slater,  his  last 
resource  is  to  turn  architect.  And  not  a whit 
worse  an  architect  does  he  make  on  the  whole; 
— frequently, I am  ashamed  to  say,  in  some  valu- 
able respects,  much  better, — than  the  “ regular 
dustman  ” himself,  even  many  a proud  metro- 
politan that  we  could  tell  of.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
denounce  the  depredations  of  non-profes- 
sionals ; the  professional  must  step  out  him- 
self. The  only  way  for  our  friends  to  keep 
the  carpenters  back  is  by  themselves  becoming 
more  truly,  properly,  architects. 

There  must  be  means  provided  for  education 
in  designing.  What  is  commonly  called 
among  us  a School  of  Design  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  very  great  service  to  this  end.  Not 
a drawing-school,  though — not  a model  office. 
Systematic  instruction  in  Design  is  what  is 
needed — to  teach  the  young  architect  Archi- 
tecture— the  art  of  beautiful  design  in  build- 
ings. 

The  plan  by  which  I would  propose  to  effect 
this  teaching  of  Design  I shall  describe  by-and- 
by,  after  I have  propounded  another  project 
in  connection  with  it. 

No  manner  of  instruction  is  complete  until 
the  pupil  becomes  the  self-teaching  student — 
studies,  thinks,  reasons  for  himself; — the  pupil 
being  taught  the  truth,  is  very  imperfect  work 
till  it  ripens  into  the  student  discovering  the 
truth  for  himself.  The  School  of  Design 
which  I have  claimed  is  not  all  that  is  requi- 
site. It  is  but  preparatory — a first  class  to 
which  there  must  be  a second.  Education 
under  a teacher  i3  mere  preparation — ground- 
work for  a very  great  deal  which  the  student 
has  to  learn  for  himself. — When  he  leaves  the 
pupillage,  he  is  only  made  ready  for  entering 
upon  another  course  of  study — another  manner 
of  learning.  Books  come  to  be  thought  over 
in  search  of  principles — not  referred  to  as 
canons  ; doctrine  is  canvassed  as  opinion, — not 
received  as  dogma;  a period  of  life  of  the  most 
eminent  and  peculiar  value  is  now  entered 
upon — the  years  between  theboyand  the  man  — 
when  the  work  of  pupillage  is  being  gradually 
applied  to  the  practical  surrounding  world, 
and  the  mind  is  energetic  in  investiga- 
tion,— thinking  and  searching  and  trying — 
following  knowledge  for  the  love  of  know- 
ledge,— the  years  of  that  happy  conceit, 
which  is  often  railed  at  by  the  short  sighted 
as  the  culpable  vanity  of  inexperienced  youth, 
but  which  is  the  wise  regulation  of  a wise 
Maker  for  laving  a good  groundwork  of  bold 
thought  for  the  life  that  is  beginning.  Just 
as  the  ant  or  bee  lays  up  its  store  against  the 
winter,  so  is  the  human  mind  in  these  years 
of  youth,  by  an  instinct  as  beautifully  true, 
under  the  same  good  governance, unconsciously 
nerving  itself  for  the  race — the  long  race  that 
will  weaken  it,  and  weaken  it  as  it  runs.  The 


these  years.  It  is  not  itself  the  school,  it  is 
but  the  introduction.  Now  is  the  time  of  study. 
This  lost,  the  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  The 
man  at  twenty  is  unfit  for  the  work  of  forty ; 
but  so,  also,  is  he  of  forty  for  ever  unfit  for 
the  work  of  twenty.  And  if  the  theme  of  study 
be  work  of  Fancy  and  Philosophy,  so  much 
the  more  is  this  the  valuable  time  for  thought. 
The  world  will  soon  drag  down  such  energies 
as  this, — it  discords  with  them,  it  distracts 
them  among  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  con- 
fuses, scatters  them  in  the  quick  hurry  of  life. 


A LEAF  ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  A FRIEND 
OF  J.  BARRY. 

James  Barry  was,  undoubted!)’,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  England  ever  possessed — as 
well  as  the  least  rewarded  ; sufficient  reasons 
to  account  for  him  not  being  yet  duly  appre- 
ciated. Still,  there  they  are  — his  splendid 
canvasses  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  Adelphi,  the  work  of  scum  years’ unremit- 
ting, and  unapplauded,  and  unrewarded  toil. 
It  is  a fact,  that  during  this  time,  Barry  often 
lived  on  mere  bread  — all  friends  having  left 
him,  save  Edmund  Burke,  who  surely  felt 
some  inward  con  -genial  attraction  towards 
him.  But  there  was  another  friend,  whom 
Barry’s  inward  being  had  gained  for  him,  the 
humble  subject  of  this  memoir,  — Elizabeth 
Cookings,  then  the  servant,  subsequently, 
up  to  her  death,  the  housekeeper  of  the 
house  in  Adelphi.  There  was  James  Barry — 
the  stern,  solitary,  misanthropic  eccentric,  and 
the  then,  childish,  playful  girl  of  eighteen. 
The  girl  (we  gather  from  her  oivn  confes- 
sions to  us)  gazed  complacently  at  those  in- 
spired beauteous  images,  as  they  grew  out  of  the 
mute  canvass;  and  Barry, perhaps, painted  these 
capricious  female  figures  to  astonish  his  young 
friend.  Many  anecdotes  she  knew  to  relate, 
shewing  the  pride  and  independence  of  Genius. 
A certain  Lord  had  lent  Barry  some  costly 
work  for  reference,  and  as  the  artist  kept  it 
a little  while,  his  lordship  wrote  him  a most 
friendly  letter,  presenting  him  with  the  books. 
This  (poor,  undiplomatic)  Barry  repulsed  as 
a downright  insult!  What  was  to  be  done 
with  a man  of  such  feelings  in  a commercial, 
banking,  higgling  age.  Then,  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cheerless  cold  room — brood- 
ing and  pasturing  over  his  own  mind,  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  understand  himself,  and 
then  again  dart  forth,  venting  his  pride  and 
sentiments  in  images,  which  posterity  will 
understand,  as  we  certainly  do  not.  When,  by 
such  behaviour,  he  confused  and  baffled  all 
his  friends,  none  could  approach  him— save 
Elizabeth.  Then  she  would  bring  him  his 
meals,  dare  to  deliver  messages,  and  make  his 
room  as  comfortable  as  his  strict  (and  religi- 
ously observed)  orders  would  permit  it  to  be. 
And  then  she  had  to  bear  his  death,  and  almost 
neglect  of  his  memory.  Years  rblled  on- 
there  were  Barry’s  paintings,  but  none  for  a 
long  while  looked  at  them.  But  time  is  a great 
justifyer.  And  then  came  Canova — and  gazed 
long  and  intent  on  these  apotheoses  of  man’s 
history.  This  consoled  Elizabeth’s  heart,  who 
remained  single  all  her  life — as  Goethe  says, 
that  a person  who  has  ever  known  a departed 
spirit,  can  no  more  enjoy  happiness.  Be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  managers  of  the  hall 
in  the  Adelphi,  Miss  Coekings  retained  her 
place  up  to  her  death,  one  of  comparative  ease 
and  comfort.  But  she  also  has  now  departed. 
Few  remain  who  have  known  James  Barry — 
none,  now,  who  has  ever  loved  him. 


seen  that  although  office-work  may  serve  the  I pupillage  of  boyhood  is  but  the  preparation  for 


Smelting  Iron.  — Expansion.  — The  re- 
cent dreadful  accident  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  tire 
of  the  driving  wheel,  shews  the  importance  of 
care  in  the  welding,  and  in  afterwards  testing 
these  and  other  parts  of  machines  exposed  to 
the  action  of  such  powers  as  locomotives  and 
railway  carriages  are  subjected  to.  We  were  as- 
tonished at  learning  during  the  inquest,  that 
the  tire  is  secured  to  railway  carriage-wheels 
merely  by  being  put  on  hot,  and  therefore  in 
an  expanded  form,  and  so  griping  it  by  its 
contraction  when  cooled.  None  require  to  be 
told,  even  though  they  may  not  have  seen,  as 
we  have,  the  floor  of  a railway  carriage  in 
flames,  produced  by  very  rapid  motion,  of  the 
effect  of  friction  on  the  tire,  and  the  little  se- 
curity this  method  therefore  affords. 
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THE  BUILDER 


STAINED  GLASS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety, on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Fildes  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  E.  Cooper,  in  resuming  the  subject  of  his 
paper  “On  Stained  Glass  Windows,7’  observed, 
that  a combination  of  the  Italian,  or  renais- 
sance, with  gothic  embellishment,  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  seen  in 
the  chapel  of  Bishop  West,  at  Ely,  and  in 
Wolsey’s  hall,  at  Hampton  Court,  whilst,  in- 
deed, the  pure  Italian  architectural  design  by 
Torregiano,  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  as 
well  as  the  windows,  carved  stalls,  and  organ- 
screen,  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
belong  to  this  period.  Some  fine  examples  ot 
Italian  decorations,  in  the  paintings  by  Hol- 
bein, at  Hampton  Court,  were  also  referred 
to.  He  enlarged  upon  these  circumstances, 
lest  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  anticipated 
by  a century  the  introduction  of  the  revival 
more  usually  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  windows  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  followed  ; and  the  cast 
window  of  Saint  Margaret’s  church,  West- 
minster, was,  in  his  opinion,  designed  by  the 
same  artist:  an  examination  of  this  window 
will  convey  a correct  notion  of  those  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  said,  that  this  had  been  exe- 
cuted at  Gouda,  in  Holland  ; at  which  place 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
stained  glass  in  existence:  they  are  in  the 
style  of  the  revival,  with  a considerable  por- 
tion of  white  glass  in  the  background,  and 
were  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  elaborate  engravings  of  them, 
just  completed  by  Mr.  Weale,  were  referred  to. 
The  eastern  window  of  Saint  George’s,  Hano- 
ver-square,  is  also  of  this  period.  Much  of 
the  detail  was  said  to  be  valuable,  although  a 
confused  effect  arises  from  the  ornamental 
portion  overpowering  the  figures. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  remarked,  that  the  win- 
dows of  the  sixteenth  century  have  a peculiar 
character  in  the  imperfectly  attained  perspec- 
tive effects,  and  the  attempts  to  represent  dis- 
tances by  painting  ; hence  exhibiting  a depar- 
ture from  the  true  principles  of  the  art.  lie 
observed,  that  all  figures  should  be  supported 
by  draperied  or  diapered  back-grounds,  ad- 
mitting depth  in  colour.  The  windows  of 
King’s  College  chapel  might  be  considered 
beautiful,  rather  from  the  rich  colours  of  the 
glass  than  from  the  artistic  merit  in  the  appli- 
cation of  colours  to  the  design,  which  can 
only  be  made  out  after  some  little  study. 
During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  one  uniform  tone  of  colour  pervaded 
the  back-ground  ; and  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  class,  the  window  of  the 
north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was 
referred  to.  It  displays  a glowing  brilliancy 
not  subsequently  attained. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stained  glass  was 
largely  introduced  in  mansions,  exhibiting 
heraldic  devices  and  mottos.  The  seventeenth 
century  led  to  a notice  of  several  windows  by 
Van  Linge,  that  in  Lincoln’s-inn  chapel  being 
a good  example  of  this  artist’s  productions. 
Others  were  enumerated,  which  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  they  were  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  commendation,  having  been, 
for  the  most  part,  treated  as  an  oil-painting, 
and  with  a preponderance  of  shadow  on  a 
transparent  medium.  At  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Cooper  observed,  there  is  a return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medieval  glaziers,  in  the  employment 
ot  flashed  glass  and  potmetals  together  with 
minute  lead- work.  The  east  window  of  Saint 
James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  he  thought 
creditable  in  respect  of  glazing  and  richness 
of  tone  in  the  colours;  but  a higher  degree  of 
artistic  merit  might  have  been  readily  ob- 
tained. A proper  gradation  of  colour  in  the 
composition  had  not  been  observed;  the 
most  elevated  figure,  viz.,  that  of  the  Saviour 
ascending,  being  inconsistently  clothed  in 
scarlet,  and  which,  the  reader  argued,  should 
have  been  represented  in  drapery  of  the  most 
aerial  description.  Much  controversy  and 
cnticism  had  taken  place  upon  the  character 
of  this  window.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
detect  any  Gothic  details  in  the  window  as 
executed ; that  the  borders  are  Italian,  from 
works  by  Raffaelie,  G.  Romano,  and  others, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Gruner’s  work.  The 
borders  of  mosaic-work  impart  a Byzantine 
feeling,  whilst  the  various  symbols  and  em- 
blems introduced  were  commonly  employed 
by  the  early  Italian  Christians.  He  considered 
that  we  may  expect  success  in  direct  imitations 


of  the  medieval  works,  as  seen  in  new  windows 
in  the  Temple  Church,  where  the  colours  and 
glazing  are  alike  good,  and  the  tableaux,  or 
subjects,  being  small,  do  not  render  any  im- 
propriety of  intensity  conspicuously  objection- 
able. 

The  east  window  of  the  new  church  in  Wil- 
ton-place  was  next  noticed  as  a misunderstand- 
ing of  this  kind  of  decoration.  It  is  not  yet 
completed;  but  in  the  lower  portion  a failure 
was  said  to  be  clearly  indicated.  The  intention 
of  the  designer,  the  writer  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  those  prevalent  during  the  transition 
period,  when  the  introduction  of  a series  of 
small  and  separate  subjects  illustrative  of 
history  was  aimed  at;  but  omitting  the  prin- 
cipal charm  arising  from  the  harmonious  and 
rich  glow  emanating  from  a combination  of 
full-toned  colours.  The  figures  in  this  window 
were  then  described  as  small,  on  light  or  white 
grounds,  producing  a spotted  effect  from  their 
size,  and  also  precluding  the  possibility  of 
readily  making  out  the  subject;  added  to 
which,  each  figure,  or  group,  is  surmounted 
by  tabernacle-work  in  pale  yellow  glass,  feebly 
contrasting  with  the  stone  mullions  of  the 
window.  He  then  argued,  that  one  of  two 
rules  should  be  observed, — either  a rich  general 
effect  should  be  produced  (the  design  or  sub- 
jects being  subordinate),  or  the  subject  should 
be  well  defined,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be 
well  understood  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
Neither  of  which  had  been  regarded  in  this 
last  instance. 

One  great  cause  of  failures  at  the  present 
day  was  attributed  to  the  art  being  regarded 
as  a mere  trade ; and  it  was  contended,  that 
were  artists  of  eminent  talent  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  which  regulated  the  ap- 
plication of  colour  to  this  material,  we  might 
soon  realize  our  brightest  expectations.  Much 
might  be  hoped  for  from  the  great  advance 
taking  place  in  chemical  information.  The 
writer  suggested  improvements  that  he  believed 
had  not  yet  been  applied  to  stained-glass  win- 
dows. One  was,  to  introduce  “ lights”  in  the 
representation  of  objects.  Shadow  had  been 
freely  used,  but  he  argued,  that  dark  shadow- 
ing constitutes  a great  fault.  The  best  effects 
in  a picture  generally  arise  from  the  lights. 
By  using  flashed  glass  and  a partial  removal 
of  the  coloured  surface  these  might  be  pro- 
duced. Another  plan  by  double  glazing  was 
mentioned,  using  two  plates  of  flashed  glass 
of  different  colours,  and  subjected  to  certain 
modifications  by  grinding  or  acid.  Specimens 
illustrating  these  considerations  were  exhibited. 

By  these  and  other  means  that  might  be 
suggested,  together  with  an  avoidance  of  aerial 
perspective,  a superior  pictorial  effect  would 
result ; and  he  concluded  his  paper  by  a brief 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  design  and  colouring  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  centuries  which  had  been  passed  under 
review. 


THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH  TAX. 

A very  numerous  deputation  of  Members 
of  Parliament  and  delegates  attended  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  29th  ult.  to  solicit  a total 
repeal  of  the  window-tax.  Lord  Duncan,  Mr. 
G.  Daniell,  Mr.  Iluine,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
Mr.  Benj.  Hall,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Pattison, 
Mr.  Masterman,  and  others,  addressed  the 
premier  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Hume 
shewed  the  position  in  which  the  question  of 
the  window  duties  stood  when  the  present 
Government  was  last  in  office,  and  when  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  withdrew  a motion  he  had  given 
notice  of  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  on  a promise  being  made  by  Lord  Althorp 
that  in  the  following  year  half  the  tax  should 
be  abolished,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  low 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  was  not 
carried  out. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed  in  reply,  that 
what  had  fallen  from  the  members  of  so  highly 
influential  and  respectable  a deputation  must 
necessarily  command  his  serious  consideration. 
He  could  assure  them  his  attention  should  be 
directed  to  all  the  arguments  adduced  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  would,  however,  only  re- 
mark, that  he  feared,  if  he  should  repeal  this 
tax,  there  would  be  other  parties  pressing 
upon  him,  declaring  that  other  taxes  were 
equally  obnoxious. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew,  as  little 
satisfied  with  the  result  as  deputations  usually 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Bridge  Construction. — System  Neville. — 

Mr.  N.,  builder  of  the  Seine-bridge  of  Bezons, 
which  has  been  open  to  traffic  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  of  late  experimented  on  a bridge 
on  a new  system,  of  which  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing details.  The  bridge  is  situated  on  the 
North  Line  at  Brussels,  and  has  an  opening 
of  22  metres.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  ex- 
periments were  made  under  the  eyes  of  a com- 
mission, named  for  this  purpose  by  govern- 
ment. The  first  train  passing  consisted  of  the 
engine  and  its  tender,  to  which  were  attached 
four  waggons,  each  loaded  with  a weight  of 
5,000  kilogrammes — the  weight  of  the  wag- 
gons averaging  2,500  kilogrammes  each.  Next, 
two  trains  like  the  former  (two  engines  and 
eight  waggons)  were  started  simultaneously, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  bridge.  Another  set  of  experi- 
ments consisted  in  letting  pass  two  engines, 
one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  rail ; then 
four  engines,  of  which  every  two  were  attached 
to  each  other.  They  also  passed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  met  on  the  bridge.  Ultimately, 
each  pair  of  engines  was  attached  to  four  wag- 
gons, loaded  as  above.  Two  engines  were 
then  stationed  on  one  rail  of  the  bridge,  while 
on  the  other,  two  engines  and  four  waggons 
were  passing. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  at  a 
slow,  and  a very  rapid  speed.  Moreover, 
when  two  locomotives  were  stationary  on  one 
rail,  the  other  train  was  darted  with  great 
speed  on  the  second  rail,  and  the  moment  it 
arrived  on  the  bridge  it  was  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  waggons  spoked.  It  remained  only  to 
ascertain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  the 
derangement  of  rails.  For  this  purpose,  the 
rails  on  one  side  of  the  lines  were  raised  to  an 
inclined  plane,  so  that  one  of  their  extremities 
became  20  centimetres  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  line.  A waggon,  weighing,  with  its 
load,  10,000  kilogrammes,  and  propelled  at  a 
great  speed  by  an  engine,  which  was  detached 
therefrom  at  the  entering  on  the  bridge — con- 
tinued its  course  on  the  raised  rails,  and  be- 
came fixed  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  where 
the  rails  had  been  taken  off.  It  continued, 
notwithstanding,  its  course,  but  the  shock  had 
been  so  terrible,  that  the  traverses  of  the  wag- 
gon were  broken.  “ All  these  experiments' — 
even  the  last  pushed  to  such  extreme — did  not 
occasion  any  derangement  in  the  jointing  or 
the  ensemble  of  the  bridge.”  The  arcs  Jleches 
determined  by  these  different  trials  varied  from 
0 020  metres  to  0-030  metres.  The  commis- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  using  every  precaution, 
has  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  loaded  with  a 
considerable  weight,  which  has  to  remain  a 
fortnight  in  its  place. 

Art  improving — Monarchs.  [From  Goethe.] 
— The  king  invited  Joseph  II.  to  Fusaro;  and 
Philipp  Hackert  had  also  to  come  there  with 
sketches  of  three  pictures.  Before  dinner 
the  king  explained  to  the  emperor  the  pictures 
with  much  energy  and  taste,  so  much  so,  that 
the  queen  was  surprised,  and  said  to  Hackert : 
“You  have  well  initiated  the  king  into  paint- 
ing, which  I am  much  pleased  with.  The 
good  God  has  sent  you  to  ns.  I am  enchanted 
that  the  king^nefc  enjoyment  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  this  we  have  to  thank  you  for.” 

Athletizing  of  TV biking  Classes. — The  free 
state  of  Frankfort  precedes  (it  seems)  most 
others  of  the  continent  in  this  respect,  as  the 
association  for  the  above  purpose  counts  already 
400  members,  and  arrangements  are  now  com- 
pleting, for  affording  youth  an  opportunity  of 
systematic  and  progressive  bodily  education 
(sec)  in  every  season  and  every  state  of  wea- 
ther. The  association  have  offered  themselves 
to  co-operate  with  the  brigades  in  cases  of  fire 
— which,  however,  to  accept  has  not  seemed 
expedient  but  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  even  the  offer  speaks  well 
for  the  heart  of  these  new  athletes. 

Railroads  in  Egypt. — The  barrage  and  em- 
bankment of  the  Nile  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, and  in  December  last  20,000  persons 
were  employed  thereon,  working  alternately 
day  and  night.  Ali  Pasha,  in  fact,  contem- 
plates great  structural  improvements  in  Egypt, 
which  he  certainly  will  carry  out  if  his  life  be 
so  far  prolonged.  Amongst  these  is  a railroad 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  another  from  Suez 
to  Cairo.  An  embankment  of  the  Nile  in 
Nubia  (!)  is  also  spoken  of.  Thus  civilization 
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seems  to  return  to  those  places  where,  cer- 
tainly, it  took  its  origin. 

Napoleon  — the  Builder. — During  a com- 
paratively short  reign,  this  man,  whom  we 
are  wont  to  consider  merely  as  a warrior, 
executed  the  following  astounding  public 
works: — He  constructed  the  great  sea-basins 
of  Antwerp,  Flushing,  and  Cherbourg;  the 
ports  of  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Mice,  aud  many 
others  ; the  roads  of  the  Simplon,  Mont  Cenis, 
Mont  Genfcvre,  and  the  Corniche,  opening  the 
Alps  in  four  directions,  lie  built  the  bridges 
of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  des  Arts,  Sfevres,  Tours, 
Roanne,  Lyons,  Turin,  Rouen,  &c.,  and  made 
roads  throughout  France,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Napoleon  constructed  the  canal 
which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  uniting 
the  seas  of  Holland  with  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  canal  between  the  Schelt  and  the  Somme; 
the  canal  of  Arles,  &c. ; drained  the  marshes 
of  Bourgoing,  Corenlin,  Rochefort,  &c.  Paris 
owes  to  hit n the  embankment  of  the  Seine  by 
way  of  stupendous  rock-built  quays;  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  its  markets,  granaries , 
and  a great  number  of  public  buildings  and 
establishments;  thegrand  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Museum  of  Architecture,  for  the  formation 
of  which  a member  of  the  Institute  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  to  effoss  and  collect  parts  of  friezes,  ar- 
chitraves, capitals,  &c.  Not  to  enumerate  the 
many  arches,  statues,  and  monuments  erected 
by  him,  as  well  as  the  renovation  of  many  ve- 
nerable churches  and  palaces. 

Class  Domes.— The  dome  of  the  large  ball 
of  the  Civil  Tribunal  at  Brussels,  which  lights 
this  huge  building,  has  given  way  under  the 
weight  of  snow  which  fell  upon  it  from  adja- 
cent houses.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  public 
audience  there  at  the  time. 

Gigantic  Bridges.— The  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  just  ordered  the  erection  of  a suspension- 
bridge  over  the  large  (combined)  arm  of  the 
Danube,  near  Vienna,  being  about  the  breadth 
of  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  As,  however, 
several  small  islands  and  sandbanks  intersect 
this  stream  of  water,  pillars,  with  stupendous 
freestone  and  granite  foundations,  will  be 
erected  thereon.  This  bridge  will  be  a very 
essential  complement  of  the  great  Austrian 
North  Line,  and  an  ornament  to  Vienna  and  its 
environs.  Mr.  Schirn,  whose  superior  skill 
has  been  attested  by  the  erection  of  the  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Moldau  at  Prague,  is 
the  architect  of  this  new  structure.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  to  be  borne  by  the  public  purse,  is 
five  and  a half  millions  of  florins— equivalent 
to  one  million  English  sterling  value.  Another 
bridge,  of  similar  dimensions,  will  be  that  over 
the  Vistula,  on  the  Prussian  Eastern  Line  from 
Berlin  to  Konigsberg.  It  will  be  the  most 
extensive  bridge-structure  in  the  world, — that 
over  the  Lagunes,  at  Venice,  not  excepted. 
The  estimated  cost  will  be  four  millions  of 
dollars,— equalling,  as  well,  a million  of 
English  currency. 


RATING  ASYLUMS,  &c. 


On  the  29th  ultimo,  the  senior  sister  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Asylum,  in  Fulham  Lane,  for 
the  reception  of  erring  females  of  all  denomina- 
tions, appealed  against  a poor  rate  levied  by  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith.  The  asylum  is  con- 
ducted by  nuns.  The  parties  received  into  the 
asylum  are  employed  in  needle-work  and 
washing,  from  the  profits  of  which  the  institu- 
tion is  principally  supported,  and  the  appellant 
claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that  as  a 
charitable  institution,  the  managers  of  which 
had  no  individual  benefit  accruing  to  them,  it 
was  not  rateable. 

In  support  of  the  appeal,  Mr.  Bodkin  cited 
the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Shee,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  wherein  it  was  held  that 
the  defendant,  having  no  exclusive  residence  ir 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  not  liable  to  be  rated. 
It  was  also  shewn, ‘that  the  asylum  was  exempt 
from  Government  assessments,  water  rate,  or 
window  tax. 

For  the  respondent  it  was  contended  that 
the  appellant  was  rateable,  she  being  the 
manager  of  the  institution,  and  was  deriving 
actual  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  the  industry 
of  theirimates. 

The  assistant  judge  said,  be  thought  the 
senior  sister, or  appellant,  had  no  more  interest 
in  the  institution  than  any  other  inmate,  and 
therefore  would  disallow  the  rate. 


LONDON. 

A morning  contemporary  of  the  daily  press 
the  other  day  was  informed  by  a correspon- 
dent, “ ihat  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  definitively  resolved  that  the 
Wellington  Statue  shall  remain  on  its  present 
site,  and  that  the  woikmen  employed  at  the 
Triumphal  Arch  at  Hyde  Park-corner  will 
commence  removing  the  scaffolding  to-day. 

The  wish,  however,  of  this  correspondent,  must 
have  been  father  to  his  information,  for  almost 
the  very  next  day  (1st  February)  came  the 
counter-information  of  Lord  Morpeth  himself, 
in  the  House  of  Commons— responsive  to  Cap- 
tain Polhill’s  “ wish  to  learn  whether  the 
noble  lord  was  prepared  to  give  any  informa- 
tion to  the  House  on  the  subject,” — that  “ the 
Government  have  signified  their  wish  to  the 
Sub  committee  of  the  Wellington  Statue  that 
it  should  he  removed  from  the  place  which  it 

occupies.” Government  have  also,  on  the 

other  hand,  quite  decided  on  not  removing 

Westminster-bridge. Tne  extension  of  the 

electric  telegraph,  now  in  course  ot  depo- 
sition under  the  principal  thoroughfares,  to 
the  several  fire-brigade  stations,  is  about 
being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  autho- 
rities. The  instantaneous  intelligence  it 
would  communicate  to  the  fire- preventive 
force  throughout  the  metropolis  will  doubt- 
less result  in  the  saving  of  much  property 
and  life.  The  wires  on  their  way  from  the 
south-western  station  to  the  central  office  [in 
the  Strand,  still  talked  of  seemingly,  although 
it  was  alleged,  some  time  since,  that  this  point 
as  a central  office  was  abandoned]  has  reached 
Lancaster  place;  three  weeks  having  been 
spent  in  crossing  Waterloo-bridge.  —Friday 
week  a Court  of  Sewers  for  the  limits  ot 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  construct  the  follow- 
ing new  sewers  : — In  John-street  and  Rodney- 
street,  Pentonville,  980  feet  long;  in  Pentoti- 
Rtreet,  &c.,  1,020  feet  long;  in  Castle-street, 
Finsbury,  230  feet  long;  in  Compton-street, 
Cleikenwell,  790  feet  long;  in  Turnmill-slreet, 
Clerkenwell,  230  feet  long;  and  an  outlet 
sewer  at  the  north  end  of  the  Liverpool- road, 
and  in  Henry-street,  Hampstead-road,  a length 

of  1,400  feet.  The  Court  then  took  into  con- 
sideration, and  agreed  to,  the  propriety  of  a 
further  extension  of  the  sewer  towards  Hollo- 
wav,  commenced  at  the  termination  of  the 
City  sewer  in  1839,  and  which  had  been  car- 
ried beyond  Bull’s-pond.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed to  form  a tunnel  sewer  to  Hoi  lb  way. 

6 100  feet  long,  which  would  cost  7,930/.;  and 
a branch  one  from  it.  2,500  feet  in  length,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000/.  Mr.  Rowe’s,  the  surveyor  s,  an- 
nual report  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  35,038  feet  of  sewers  had  been  formed  last 
\ oar  ; and  that  100  miles  had  been  practically 

flushed. The  dilapidated  balustrade  on  the 

Adelphi-tertace,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
been  in  a very  dangerous  state,  was  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  we  observed  in  course  of  re- 
moval. It  is  to  be  replaced  by  a light  iron 

palisade. The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 

Marylebone,  of  which  we  recently  gave  an 
engraving,  was  consecrated  on  the  2oth  uit. 
according  to  previous  notice. 1 he  Mary- 

lebone vestry  have  been  organizing  then- 
forces  in  opposition  to  the  Regent  s Canal 
Railway  scheme,  the  strongest  objections  to 
which  appear  to  be  grounded  on  the  threatened 
abolition  of  the  exclusiveness  or  seclusiveness 
of  the  vicinity,  as  urged  in  a report,  by  their 
committee,  and  on  complaints  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  that  from  the  open- 
ing of  a tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  his  gulden, 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  noise  of  the  en- 
gines and  the  whistles,  the  loss  of  a ^ portion 
of  his  garden,  &c.,  he  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  vicinity,  and  erect  a studio 
elsewhere,  while  his  brother’s  house  would  be 
completely  undermined,  and  he  also  ot  course 
compelled  to  remove.  Cases  of  personal  in- 
convenience such  as  these  will  no  doubt  occui , 
and  all  due  allowance  be  made  for  them,  both 
as  to  number  and  degree,  in  considering  t ie 
relative  merits  and  advantages,  or  dements 

and  disadvantages,  of  such  a scheme;  and  Lord 

Morpeth  has  promised  that  he  will  do  so 
“ both  legally  and  morally,  and  then  decide, 
upon  the  principle  of  justice.” — —I  he  salu- 
brity of  the  district  of  Kensal  Mew  lown 
was'  held  to  be  endangered,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  by  the  proposed  erection 
of  the  Kensal-green  Gas  Works,  in  which 


cannel  coal  is  to  be  used,  for  the  improve" 
ment  of  our  metropolitan  gas,  and  for  the 
consequent  removal  of  what  is  at  present  a 
nuisance  of  a far  more  general  and  extensive 
order  than  the  mere  erection,  in  any  one  lo- 
cality, of  gas  works,  especially  one  of  this 
description,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (vol.  iv.  p.  608),  effectual  means  of  a 
novel  and  still  secret,  though  patent  order, 
are  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  all 
noxious  exhalations  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gas.  The  Chancery  case  alluded  to  in  our 
previous  notice  of  this  project  was  before  the 
Court  on  the  1st  instant,  on  some  point  of  law, 
when  the  leaning  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ap- 
peared to  be  plainly  in  favour  of  the  company. 
His  lordship  declared  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  have  rightly  declined  to  grant  the  injunc- 
tion asked,  the  plaintiff  having  failed  to  make 
out  any  case  for  the  interposition  of  the  Court. 
The  whole  difficulty  had  arisen  by  the  defen- 
dants’ declining  to  disclose  the  secret  of  their 
patent,  a disclosure  which,  as  his  lordship  ob- 
served, no  sensible  man  would  make,  and 

which  no  one  had  any  right  to  insist  on. In 

the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  the  28th  ult., 
in  the  indictments.  Flockton  and  three  others, 
for  having  erected  a nuisance  in  the  river 
Thames,  called  the  Waterman’s  Floating  Pier, 
at  Paul’s-wharf,  near  Blackfriars-bridge,  the 
Court  adjudged  the  defendant  Flockton  should 
pay  a fine  to  the  Queen  of  25/.,  and  the  other 
defendants  1/.  each,  and  that  they  be  severally 
imprisoned  until  the  fines  be  paid.  1 be  de- 
fendants had  pleaded  guilty,  but  that  there 
were  a great  many  piers  on  the  river  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  complained  of,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  corporation  itself  had  erected 
at  Blackfriars-bridge  a permanent  wharf 
Which  projected  into  the  river  much  farther 
than  the  pier  erected  by  the  defendant.  Ar- 
guments of  this  nature,  however,  could  not  be 

listened  to  by  the  Court. The  twenty-third 

(or  seventeenth)  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues, 
Works,  and  Buildings,  of  date  27th  August, 
1846,  has  just  been  issued  in  a printed  form. 
The  report  itself  is  only  nine  folios  in  length  ; 
but  the  appendix,  like  a lady’s  postscript,  is  in 
truth  the  body  and  substance  of  the  whole 
communication,  being  itself  no  less  than  eighty 
folios  in  length.  It  contains,  amongst  other 
particulars  of  couise,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  metropolitan  improvement  carried 
on  under  the  authority  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  We  have  already  anticipated  much 
of  what  might  hive  been  extracted  from  this 
report,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  state,  previous 
or  subsequent  to  August  last,  of  various  lines 
of  thoroughfare,  such  as  that  from  Coventry- 
street  to  Long-acre,  Oxford-street,  to  Holborn 
or  New  Oxford-street,  &c.  ; but  there  are 
various  items  oF  interest  which  we  may  here 
note.  Thus  fYdtn  Appendix,  No.  20,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  property  purchased  up  to  Ja. 
nuary,  1846,  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out 
these  lines  of  thoroughfare,  cost,  tor  the  New 
Oxford-street  line,  287,155/.;  Bow-street  to 
Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  96,408/. ; the 
Coventry-street  line,  179,543/.;  the  line  from 
London-docks  to  Spitalfields,  136,241/.  ; trom 
East  Sniithfield  to  Rosemary-lane,  18,256/. ; 
in  all  717,604/.;  and  that  there  still  remained 
purchases  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of  10,813/. 
From  Appendix  No.  23,  it  appears  that  the 
total  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  property 
required  for  the  formation  of  Victoria-park, 

amounted  to  86,873/. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
—The  new  Association  held  their  first  meeting 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
members,  agreeing  to  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  society,  and  electing  officers  lor  the  en- 
suing year.  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was 
elected  president  by  acclamation,  and  on  taking 
the  chair  delivered  a short  address,  in  which 
he  adverted  to  the  difficulties  of  his  own  early 
career,  and  encouraged  young  engineers  to 
proceed  earnestly  and  endeavour  to  check  the 
present  strong  continental  opposition.  Messrs. 
Beyer,  M Connell,  and  Miller,  were  appointed 
vice-presidents  ; Messrs.  Hunter,  1‘ other  gill, 
Buckle,  and  Cowper,  the  council.  A general 
meeting  of  members  is  to  be  held  quarterly. 
After  the  business  meeting  was  concluded,  a 
festive  gathering  of  the  members  took  place, 
and  was  also  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
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HERNE  CHURCH,  KENT, 


WINDOW 


WINDOW  PROM  HERNE  CHURCH,  K 

tbi»ir4*fiy.nt,hLfo!o:iDg  r„u 

English  tower  at  the  west  end  ^f  the 
aisle,  with  some  decorated  windows  inse 
the  nave  has  a very  fine  five-light  perpend 
undow,  and  a good  early  English  ,Lr  , 

t w„  m"?  " ° ‘he  Clmrch  are  enibal 
it  would  almost  seem  that  Rickman  ho 
visited.the  interior  of  this  church,  as  h( 
not  mention  either  the  handsome  oak  s 


at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the  old  sea 
excellent  design  in  the  centre  chancel,  thi 
arch  mouldings  of  the  tower,  or  the  rich 
besides  other  matters  worthy  of  notice. 

J he  window  shewn  in  thi  illustration 
the  west  side  of  the  tower;  the  moulding: 
very  good,  and  the  entire  composition  I: 
very  rich  appearance. 


A,  section  of  sill  and  string. 

B,  Plan  of  jamb. 

C,  Plan  of  label  mould. 


ARTISTICAL  CHAT. 

The  Biitish  Institution  will  open  on  Mon- 
day with  only  a middling  display,  the  top  men 
being  absent.  There  is  no  Landseer,  no  Stan- 
field : indeed,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
there  is  no  one  work  sufficiently  prominent 
to  take  a visitor  there  a second  time.  We 
shall  be  able  to  say  more  next  week. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  her  Majesty’s  attorney- 
general,  has  been  elected  on  the  council  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London.  “ L’Allegro  ” and  “ II 
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Penseroso,”  have  been'  selected  by  the  council 
of  this  body  for  illustration  by  drawings  on 
wood,  to  be  executed  by  the  first  artists  and 
engravers  of  the  day,  and  presented  in  a con- 
nected form  to  all  subscribers,  in  lieu  of  a 
print. 

An  original  painting  by  Michael  Angelo 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford by  Mr.  Fairholme,  of  Chappel,  Lauder, 
with  a direction  that  it  be  placed  in  the  new 
university  galleries,  where  are  now  deposited 
the  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle, 
formerly  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
The  painting  represents  the  infant  Saviour 
asleep  on  his  mother’s  lap,  and  originally  con- 
sisted of  a mere  sketch,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
but  it  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  his  pupil, 
Marcello  Venusti. 

The  Liverpool  papers  mention  the  following 
act  of  liberality: — Mr.  Charles  Chaloner,  of 
Oak  Hill,  Old  Swan,  has  recently  had  Mr. 
Herbert,  R.A.,  staying  at  his  seat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  his  portrait.  When  the  work 
was  finished,  the  host,  without  asking  the 
artist’s  terms,  placed  a sealed  letter  in  his 
hand,  requesting  his  acceptance  of  its  inclo- 
sure. On  opening  the  envelope,  Mr.  Herbert 
found  a check  for  a thousand  pounds.  Another 
Liverpool  patron  of  art  last  week,  it  is  said, 
paid  a thousand  pounds  for  a picture  by  Etty. 

A committee  has  been  organized  in  Dublin 
to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  old 
masters,  for  the  relief  of  the  general  destitution. 
The  Earl  of  Arran  and  other  noblemen  have 
offered  to  aid  the  scheme  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  Donors,  or  subscribers  of  \l.  and 
upwards,  are  to  be  considered  original  mem- 
bers, and  have  the  privilege  of  admission  for 
the  whole  season  for  themselves  and  imme- 
diate family,  and  exclusive  admission  during 
the  first  week,  after  which  the  public  generally 
will  be  admitted  on  the  following  terms  : — 
Season  ticket  for  a single  person,  and  not 
transferable,  2s.  6d.;  single  admission,  Is.; 
catalogues,  6d.  and  3d.  each. 

Mr.  Howard,  R.A.,  having  retired  from  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  with 


the  enjoyment  of  its  emoluments,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Knight,  R.A.,  has  been  elected  deputy  secre- 
tary.— The  Art-  Union  Journal  says,  a Concours 
will  be  opened  this  month  in  Paris,  for  the 
painters  on  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  windows  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  of 
some  other  structures. 

We  learn  from  the  Athenaeum  that  Mr. 
Severn  is  painting  in  fresco  the  interior  of  the 
splendid  hall  at  Gatton  Park,  near  Reigate, 
the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
This  hall  is,  we  are  informed,  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  Consini  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  is 
lined  with  the  richest  marbles  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Barry  has  been  elected  a foreign  asso- 
ciate by  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


TIMBER  ROOF:  THAXTED  CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

Thk  church  of  Thaxted  is  considered  by 
Morant  to  he  “ the  most  spacious  and  stately, 
and,  upon  all  accounts,  may  be  called  the  best, 
in  this  county.  The  length  of  it  is  183  feet, 
and  the  breadth  87  feet,  in  the  inside,  exclu- 
sive of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  buttresses;  its  circumference, 
huttresses  and  all  included,  is  345  yards.  It 
is  built  cathedral-wise,  with  a cross  aisle,  and 
consists  of  a spacious  and  loft)'  body,  with 
north  and  south  aisles.  At  the  west  end 
stands  a noble  tower  and  spire,  all  of  freestone, 
the  perpendicular  height  of  which,  from  the 
summit  of  the  vane  to  the  ground-floor,  is 
60  yards  1 foot.  In  it  are  six  bells.” 

The  roof  of  the  south  transept,  which  we 
engrave,  is  believed  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
as  the  badges  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  church.  It  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  timber-work  of  that  period,  and 
is  well  finished  in  all  its  detail.  The  tie-beam 
is  ornamented  with  boldly-cut  figures  of  winged 
dragons,  with  long  knotted  tails;  the  ground 
of  the  sunken  part  of  the  beam  being  indented 
similarly  to  the  dotted  back-grounds  seen  in 
woodcuts  of  that  period.  The  king-post  has  a 


moulded  base;  the  angle  of  the  roof  above 
each  side  of  the  tie-beam  is  filled  with  tracery, 
as  also  on  the  spandrils  which  support  it 
beneath,  and  which  rest  on  corbel-heads,  some 
of  which  are  human,  and  wear  the  pedimented 
head-dress  introduced  in  Henry  the  VII. ’s  reign, 
and  others  of  grotesque  and  fanciful  animals. 
The  principal  rafters  are  supported  by  similar 
corbel-heads. 


THE  BUILDINGS  ACT  IN  GREENWICH. 

A very  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  was  held  at 
the  Swan  Inn,  Deptford,  on  the  28th  ultimo, 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  or  revi- 
sion of  the  Buildings  Act.  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  David  Wire  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That  while  this  meeting  admits  that  the 
public  safety  and  health  demand  that  an  Act 
for  regulating  buildings  should  exist,  yet  it  is 
of  opinion  that  the  existing  Buildings  Act  does 
not  secure  either  of  these  objects  in  a simple 
and  satisfactory  manner.” 

He  pointed  out  at  considerable  length  some 
of  the  annoyances  and  vexations  caused  by  the 
Act.  “ A flue  could  not  be  altered  to  prevent 
smoke  without  a demand  of  10s.  by  the  district 
surveyor.  A privy  could  not  be  built  or  re- 
paired, nor  a chimney-pot  or  brick  removed 
and  replaced  without  the  intervention  of  the 
surveyor,  at  a cost  of  10s.,  nor  could  he  under- 
pin a washhouse,  but  a demand  of  5s.  was 
made.  A hog-stye  could  not  be  built,  pulled 
down,  or  altered,  without  the  intermeddling  of 
this  agent  of  the  law.  The  intermeddling  and 
strange  interpretation  put  upon  the  Act  was 
worse  than  the  payment  of  fees.  The  law 
was  unintelligible  and  badly  framed.  A neigh- 
bour of  his  had  been  served  with  nine  informa- 
tions by  the  district  surveyors  on  one  building. 
A person  could  not  proceed  with  any  kind  of 
building  but  he  was  sure  to  be  entrapped  by 
some  clause  or  other  of  the  Act.  He  (Mr.  W .) 
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understood  that  no  less  than  4,000  cases,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Buildings  Act,  had  been  laid 
before  the  official  referee.  Did  not  that  show 
what  a mystified  law  it  was  ? It  was  a bar  to 
improved  ventilation,  and  indeed  to  all  im- 
provement.” 

The  following  other  resolutions  were  then 
passed,  Messrs.  Dawson,  Corbett,  Hall,  Knott, 
Pascoe,  Lee,  and  Irvine  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings: — 

“ That  the  interference  of  district  surveyors 
in  small  matters,  their  fees,  the  fee  of  the  offi- 
cial referee,  are  burdensome  to  the  class  of 
small  builders,  and  in  the  first-mentioned  cases 
oueht  to  he  abolished,  and  in  all  cases  modi- 
fied.” 

“ That  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  official  referee.  ’ 

“ That  the  Act  as  a whole  is  unintelligible, 
and  needs  in  every  clause  to  he  revised  by 
practical  men,  so  as  to  simplify  and  shorten  its 
provisions,  and  to  remove  from  it  all  objection- 
able and  oppressive  restrictions.” 

A form  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  memorial  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  was  then  determined  on. 


FURTHER  NOTE  ON  GAS  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

The  surveying  officers  held  their  first  meet- 
ing at  Southampton  on  Monday  week,  but  the 
proceedings  were  merely  preliminary.  The 
ca6e  of  the  new  or  “ Southampton  Consumers  ” 
Gas-light  and  Coke  Company  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Coxwell,  who  stated  that  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  gas  there  at  present,  and  the  price, 
were  the  grounds  on  which  another  establish-  j 
ment  was  requisite.  The  inquiry  was  ad-  f 
journed  till  next  day,  as  ashort-hand  writer  was  j 
necessary,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
present.  A director  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  offered  the  services  of  the  electric  ' 
telegraph,  but  in  so  indefinite  a way,  that  when 
one  of  the  surveying  officers  thanked  the  di- 
rector, and  declared  that  “ it  would  assist  them  j 
materially,”  the  solicitor  of  the  old  company  | 
“excited  much  amusement  by  reminding  the  [ 
learned  gentlemen  that  the  short- band  writers’  | 
notes  could  not  be  so  transmitted.”  Neither, 
indeed,  could  the  short-hand  writer  himself, 
for  that  matter;  and  as  to  a telegraphic  dis- 
patch in  quest  of  him,  in  all  probability  an  or- 
dinary messenger  by  rail  would  have  been 
equally,  if  not  more  effective,  as  an  adjourn- 
ment till  next  day  had  been  determined  on. 
Complaints  of  injury  to  the  gas-pipes  and 
lamps  by  the  excavations  for  the  sewers  had 
been  made  by  the  old  company  to  the  improve- 
ment board  ; and  on  considering  these,  the 
question  was  started  whether  there  was  not  in 
their  lease  with  the  company  a reserved  power 
to  the  commissioners  to  take  possession  of  the 
gas  works  altogether,  and  themselves  to  manu- 
facture gas;  the  very  practice  through  which 
improvements  have  been  so  handsomely  sup- 
ported at  Manchester.  It  is  strange  that  the 
question  whether  there  be  such  a reservation 
in  the  lease  of  a company  whose  establishment 
and  supply  are  held  to  be  so  insufficient  and 
unsatisfactory  should  only  be  now  started, 
when  another  remedy  for  the  evil  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  establishment  of  a new  com- 
pany. It  was  also  wondered  whether  the  new 
company  would  inteifere  with  that  privilege, 
supposing  it  does  exist.  Now  is  the  time,  if 
it  be  not  too  late,  to  consider  the  advantage  of 
laying  hold  of  such  a privilege,  for  the  common 
good  and  the  improvement  of  the  town,  as  has 
been  so  successfully  done  at  Manchester,  the 
history  of  whose  gas  exploits  ought  to  be  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  community  at  Southampton 
and  elsewhere  at  this  eventful  moment.  If  we 
recollect  aright,  some  statistical  and  other 
details  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  England  and 

" ales  : which  see. The  enormous  per 

centage  which  the  Gas  Company  at  Mans- 
field are  making  on  their  gas  and  meters 
is  now  a subject  of  general  complaint  there. 

I he  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  most  scandal- 
ously treated  too.  “ The  taps  of  the  street 
lamps  are  frequently  not  more  than  half  turned 
on,  and  the  lights  are  often  extinguished  alto- 
gether by  two  o’clock  on  dark  nights.  Well 
may  larking  gentlemen  escape  the  police.  But 
all  this  will  not  be  much  longer  endured.  If 
persisted  in,  the  public  must  and  will  take  a 

decisive  step.” In  addition  to  our  note  on 

the  Liverpool  Guardian  gas  question,  last  week, 


we  may  here  observe,  that  though  the  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  to  3s.  8d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  is  a prominent  feature  of  the 
new  measure,  another  feature,  no  less  pro- 
minent and  interesting  to  the  shareholders  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  public  at  large,  is  the  as- 
surance of  a profit  of  7£  per  cent,  even  on  that 
unprecedently  low  price  ; “ and  this  they  are 
prepared  to  prove  can  be  realized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  which  science 
has  introduced  into  the  manufacture,  and  by 
the  vast  increase  of  the  population  and  build- 
ings,”  The  town  council  of  Benvick-on- 

Tweed,  according  to  the  Berwick  W : irder , 
have  been  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Spittal  to  extend  the  local  Act  for  lighting  the 
streets  with  gas,  to  Spittal,  which,  strange  to 
say,  has  not  been  hitherto  done,  although  it 
contains  a population  of  no  less  than  2,000, 
and  although  a great  portion  of  that  popula- 
tion have  now  the  benefit  of  gas  in  their 
houses.  It  is  full  time  that  a community  such 
as  this  should  be  put  on  a par  with  almost 
every  small  town  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England 
even  of  700  inhabitants,  much  less  of2,000. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

January  27th. — Mr.  George  Moore,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Irvin,  on 
his  “ Patent  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Architectural  Carvings,”  concerning  which 
we  spoke  long  ago.  The  second  commu- 
nication read  was  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  “ On 
the  Formation  of  a National  Gallery  of  the 
works  of  British  Artists  by  means  of  public 
voluntary  contributions.”  The  author  pro- 
posed, that  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  one 
living  artist  should  take  place  in  the  society’s 
rooms  annually;  that  a graduated  charge 
should  be  made  for  admission  to  view  the  same; 
and  that,  after  deducting  from  the  receipts  the 
cost  of  such  exhibition,  the  remaining  fund 
should  be  appropriated  as  a commission  to  the 
artist  to  paint  a picture,  without  restricting 
him  to  any  particular  subject.  The  picture, 
when  painted,  to  be  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery,  or  in  some  way  made  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  open 
to  the  public  free  for  ever.  Thus,  the  author 
thinks,  art  might  be  promoted,  and  that  such 
commissions  would  be  calculated  to  obtain 
from  artists  pictures  which  they  would  feel  a 
pride  in  shewing  to  their  countrymen  as  their 
best  works,  on  which  they  would  rest  their 
fame,  and  which  they  would  offer  to  posterity  as 
the  best  specimens  of  their  genius  and  ability. 

It  was  stated  from  the  chair,  that  the  pro- 
position had  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  council, and  arrangements  for  carrying  it  out 
are  being  made  by  the  Committee  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Startin,  surgeon  to  the  London  Cuta- 
neous Institution,  forwarded  some  remarks 
“ On  a Pneumatic  Inspirator  for  the  use  of 
Dry  Grinders,  Divers,  Firemen,  &c.,  also  on 
its  applicability  for  the  administration  of 
sulphuric  or  other  medicated  vapours.”  The 
immense  destruction  of  life  in  that  large  divi- 
sion of  our  population,  whose  occupation  pro- 
duces dust  or  noxious  vapours,  the  author  ob- 
served, has  attracted  the  solicitude  of  physicians 
for  many  years  past,  but  no  means  have  hitherto 
been  devised  of  effectually  arresting  so  great 
an  evil.  To  give  a vivid  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  evil,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  statistics 
of  mortality  among  dry  grinders  of  needles  or 
cutlery;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  majority 
of  deaths  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
six  and  thirty.  After  enumerating  the  various 
trades  by  whom  such  an  instrument  might  be 
used  with  advantage,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a thin  case 
of  metal,  glass,  or  other  substance,  I £ inches 
deep,  2}  inches  long,  and  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  base,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  cover 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  is  retained  on  the 
face  by  an  elastic  band.  This  case  is  provided 
with  two  valves,  made  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  ; one  is  in  front  of  the  case,  and  opens 
outwards ; the  other  is  in  the  bottom,  below 
the  mouth,  and  opens  inwards;  a tube  is 
attached  to  the  case,  below  the  latter  valve,  and 
opens  into  the  external  air,  or  it  may  be  fixed 
to  a vessel  carried  in  the  folds  of  the  dress, 
and  arranged  with  a tube,  having  one  opening 
to  the  air,  whilst  its  lower  extremity  is  im- 
mersed in  a fluid,  which  shall  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  noxious  particles. 


MUSEUM  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
SOANE  COLLECTION. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  leading  article  in 
The  Builder  of  January  30tb,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architectural  antiquities,  in  which  many 
judicious  remarks  and  hints  are  made,  I ven- 
ture to  ask  a question. 

Is  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane  so  irre- 
vocably shut  up,  in  that  diminutive  fancy  den  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields,  as  to  be  for  ever  a mere 
useless  toy? 

V aluable  and  mostencouraging  as  this  collec- 
tion might  become,  as  the  very  nucleus  of  what 
the  above  article  advocates,  it  nevertheless  now 
is,  and  must  remain,  in  its  present  confined 
position,  a mere  splendid  toy,  to  be  gaped  at 
twice  a week  by  “ country  cousins,”  and  the 
seekers  after  gratuitous  sights.  As  to  any 
real  value  either  to  professional  architects  or 
the  lovers  of  architectural  antiquities,  and  in 
a more  extended  and  valuable  light,  as  a studio 
for  aitists,  it  is  useless  ; and  its  costly  library  is 
a sealed  volume. 

But  if,  Mr.  Editor,  the  will  of  Sir  John 
Soane  is  such  that  the  house  and  collection 
must  remain,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  insepar- 
able, is  it  not  in  the  power  either  of  the  trus- 
tees or  of  Parliament,  so  to  modify  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  as  to  make  it  constitute  the 
centre  of  a collection,  and  by  purchase  of  adja- 
cent houses,  really  constitute  a museum  of 
“ architectural  antiquities,”  worthy  the  name, 
and  of  England,— a fitting  and  appropriate 
vis  ft-vis  to  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  an  addition  of  no  mean  value  to 
that  noble  square,  and  to  the  grand  pile  so 
lately  raised  by  the  munificence  and  good  taste 
of  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn? 

Your  constant  reader, 

E.  W.  Smith. 

Bedford,  February  2nd,  1847. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  their  first  conversazione 
at  the  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester,  on  the  25th  u It., 
when  the  president,  Mr.  W.  Vernon  Guise, 
read  an  interesting  address,  which  is  reported, 
in  tcetenso , in  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 
After  inviting  the  county  gentlemen  to  join 
their  ranks,  he  said  : — 

“ I would  impress  upon  all  the  necessity  of 
elevating  our  pursuit  into  a science , and  not 
permitting  it  to  degenerate  into  a mere  hunt 
after  cabinet  curiosities.  We  must  keep  in 
view  a higher  purpose,  if  we  would  aspire  to 
the  attainment  of  such  results  as,  though  small, 
maybe  no  unworthy  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  of  true  antiquarian  knowledge.  Then, 
not  in  vain  will  these  memorials  of  the  past 
have  been  strewn  around  us;  and  it  will  be  a 
grateful  and  ennobling  task  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  our  county  in  the  numerous  relics  of 
bygone  ages,  scattered  over  its  surface, 

‘ Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 
Hath  rais’d  to  count  his  ages  by.’  ” 

A communication  from  Mr.  Purnell  B.  Pur- 
nell, on  Roman  antiquities  discovered  at  Stan- 
combe  Park,  was  read.  In  1819  walls  were 
found  there  of  a small  Roman  villa,  varying  in 
height  from  one  to  two  feet.  Plaster  still  re- 
mained on  them  about  one  inch  and  a half 
thick.  “ The  material  of  this  was  coarse  and 
strong,  faced  with  a coating  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  this  was  painted  in  fresco.  It  is  known 
that  the  Romans  used  pounded  marble  for  this 
coat,  and  painted  it  while  the  wall  was  damp; 
the  paint  and  wall  drying  together,  the  former 
was  not  subsequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  off. 
The  paint  on  these  walls  was  a striped  border, 
colours,  crimson,  pink,  and  green,  severally,  to 
different  rooms.  There  was  no  tessellated  pave- 
ment. Forest  of  Dean  paving  stone  bad  been 
used  in  some  rooms,  and  floors  of  cement  in 
others  : there  might  be  about  six  rooms.  Nei- 
ther Roman  brick  nor  tiles  were  found,  nor 
any  apparatus  for  heating  the  rooms.” 

The  excavation  now  going  on  covers  six 
acres.  The  walls  of  thirty-two  rooms  are  ex- 
posed, in  five  of  which  are  the  remains  of  tes- 
sellated pavements.  The  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  tessellated  pavement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  in  five  rooms,  removed,  and  no- 
thing of  any  value  left.  The  walls  are  in  some 
places  as  they  fell, — the  timbers  burnt  to  char- 
coal, and  the  tiles  broken. 
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The  villa  will  be  interesting  for  inspection, 
not  on  account  of  the  pavement  only,  but  from 
the  works  affording  the  only  opportunity  which 
has  as  yet  occurred  in  this  county  of  seeing  at 
one  view  the  perfect  foundations  of  a Roman 
villa,  with  all  its  offices  and  dependant  build 
ings  complete,  not  interfered  with  by  modern 
buildings,  roads,  or  trees. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  EAST  HORNDON. 


East  Horndon  Church  is  situated  about 
four  miles  S.E.  from  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  It 
stands  on  a high  hill,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  down  to  the 
Thames;  and  the  hills  of  Kent  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  horizon.  The  village  of  East 
Horndon  is  on  the  Brentwood  side  of  the  hill. 

The  church  has  a very  singular  appearance, 
as  it  is  built  entirely  of  bright  red  bricks  (the 
churches  generally  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  of  this  material,  stone  being  very  scarce), 
and  roofed  with  tiles.  This  is  a cross  church, 
and  consists  of  western  tower,  nave,  and  chan- 
cel, transepts,  and  south  chapel.  On  the  north 
of  the  chancel  is  a small  revestry.  The  tran- 
septs intersect  at  the  junction  of  chancel  and 
nave,  and  are  very  short,  extending  but  a few 
feet  beyond  the  nave  walls.  The  tower  is 
square  and  massive,  and  has  a large  octagonal 
turret  at  each  corner,  which  dies  off  into  a 
gigantic  buttress,  about  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  divided  into  two  stages  by  a 
string  course,  just  above  the  buttresses,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  union  of  turret  with  buttresses. 
The  parapet  consists  of  steps  ; thus,  from  one 
turret,  it  descends  three  steps,  to  the  centre  of 
the  wall;  and  then  rises  three  to  the  next; 
and  so  on  all  round.  The  upper  stage  con- 
tains four  long,  plain,  circular-headed,  square- 
edged  windows.  Probably,  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  tower  is  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  staircase 
runs  up  the  south-east  turret. 

The  windows  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  tower)  are  all  late  perpendicular  ; and 
(excepting  the  east  window)  they  are  of  three 
lights,  square-headed,  with  foliations  and  drip- 
stones. There  are  two  in  the  south  chapel, 
one  in  the  north  transept,  and  another  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  The  east  window  is 
three-light  pointed  perpendicular, with  tracery. 
The  north  door  of  the  nave  is  pointed  perpen- 
dicular, with  plain  mouldings  and  dripstone  ; 
and  the  south  transept  contains  another  plain 
pointed  doorway.  A four-centred  door  opens 
into  the  south  chapel. 

The  nave  contains  nothing  of  any  interest 
but  the  font.  This  is  square  Norman,  standing 
on  four  corner  pillars,  and  a centre  pillar, all, but 
the  latter,  with  capitals  and  bases.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  a Greek  cross,  with  the  ends  tre- 
foiled,  and  intersecting  arches,  each  subject 
being  represented  on  two  sides.  These  orna- 
ments are  very  rude  and  shallow.  It  is  lined 
with  lead.  In  Poole’s  essay  on  “ The  Appro- 
priate Character  of  Church  Decoration,”  this 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  a Norman  font 
in  an  unfinished  state.*  The  pillars  which 
support  the  bowl  are  modern. 

The  seats  in  the  nave  are  all  open.  There 
is  a small  gallery  at  the  west  end. 

The  north  transept  contains  only  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  an  arch  (apparently  the 
canopy  of  a tomb)  in  the  wall.  In  Salmon’s 
time  (about  1760),  there  was  a mutilated 
monument,  which  he  mentions  as  having  part 
of  an  inscription  in  brass, bearing  the  date  1400 ; 
it  was  then  said  to  be  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
T'yrell  family.  In  the  south  transept  is  a black 
slab  resting  on  solid  masonry,  and  let  into  the 
wall.  At  the  back  of  it,  on  the  wall,  are  the 
marks  of  brasses.  Salmon  states  that,  “ under 
the  south  wall  are  the  effigies  of  a man  in 
armour,  with  his  children  kneeling  behind 
him,  of  whom,  not  so  much  as  tradition  in- 
forms us.”  This  is  the  only  tomb  he  mentions 
as  being  in  the  south  wall,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  church  to 
which  he  could  possibly  refer.  This  transept 
is  a chapel  belonging  to  the  Petres  ; but  there 
are,  I believe,  none  of  that  family  buried  here. 

Internally,  the  separation  of  nave  from 
chancel  is  marked  only  by  the  distinct  roof, 
and  the  ascent  to  the  rood  loft,  now  used  to 
reach  a small  gallery.  The  chancel  has  a 


groined  oak  roof,  and  at  the  intersections  are 
bosses,  with  the  vine  leaf,  shields,  and  the 
usual  perpendicular  ornaments. 

Just  below  the  altar  steps  is  a large  incised 
slab  of  alabaster,  seven  feet  by  three.  “ It 
represents  a female  with  a horned  head  dress, 
within  a canopy,  the  shafts  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  a series  of  niches,  five  on  each  side, 
containing  figures  of  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased, each  of  whom  holds  a label,  on  which 
their  names  are  incribed.  Those  on  the  right 
side  are:  “Walterus  p’mogenit’.  To...., 
Will’ms,  senr.,  Joh’nes,  Will’,  junr.  On  the 
left  side,  Johe’s  Tirill  clic’  (abbreviation  of 
clericus),  Alicia,  Elizabeth,  Alionora,”  the  last 
a female  figure  with  hands  conjoined  in  prayer, 
is  without  a label.  On  the  sides  of  the  head 
of  the  figure  is  “ j h s mercy  ;”  also  two  escut- 
cheons of  arms,  one  of  Coggeshall,  the  other 
of  Tyrell  and  Coggeshall.  The  inscription 
runs  round  the  verge  of  the  slab,  and  has  at 
the  corners  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists ; it 
is  as  follows  : — “ Hie  jacet  humata  Alicia,  filia 
Will’mi  Cogesale  militis  et  Antioche  con- 
sortia sue  quondam  uxor  John’is  Tyrell  mi- 
litis,  qui  quidem  Joh’es  et  Alicia  habuerunt 
inter  se  exitium  filios  et  filias  quor’  noi’a  hie 
scripta  sunt  ex  utroque  p’te  istius  lapidis  que 
obiit  anno  domini  millesimo  cccc°xxii°  cui’ 
anime  propiciet’  deus,  amen.”*  Which  may  be 
thus  translated: — Here  lies  interred  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  Cogesale,  knt.,  and  An- 
tioche, his  wife,  formerly  the  wife  of  John 
Tyrell,  knt.,  which  said  John  and  Alice  had 
between  them  issue,  sons  and  daughters, whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  both  sides  ot  this 
stone,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1422, 
on  whose  soul  may  God  have  mercy.  Amen. 
“The  slab  is  in  fine  preservation”  (that  is  as 
to  the  engraving,  for  it  is  cracked  seriously  in 
three  places) ; “ and  of  French  design  and  ex- 
ecution ; but  one  other  of  the  same  kind  is 
known  in  England  ” (this  refers  to  its  French 
character), — “ that  at  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  This,  though  of  not  quite  so  rich  a 
design,  is  in  a better  state  of  preservation.”! 

The  supposition  of  its  French  origin,  is 
thus  confirmed  by  Salmon — “ John  Tyrell 
Knyth,  was  by  Henry  Vth.  appointed  captain 
of  the  carpenters,  for  the  new  works  at  Calais, 
to  be  paid  12d.  a day’s  wages.”!  In  a pew  in 
the  chancel,  are  preserved  two  poppy  heads, 
of  perpendicular  design.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  (what  is  now  used  as)  a 
revestry.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally a chantry  chapel.  It  is  groined  with 
oak,  with  perpendicular  bosses.  Over  the  door 
is  the  trace  of  an  arch  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  chantry,  which  was  apparently 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  a screen.  At  one 
end,  a brass  is  fixed  against  the  wall.  It  re- 
presents a widow  wearing  the  wimple,  and 
is  about  two  feet  long.  There  is  no  inscrip- 
tion. 

In  the  east  window  is  some  modern  stained 
glass;  originally,  there  was  the  following  in- 
scription in  this  window — “Thomas  Tyrell 
Knyth,  and  Dame  Eleonora,  and  for  all  the 
soulys  that  schuld  be  preyd  for.  Prey  for  the 
welfar  of  the  seyd  Thomas  Tyrell  Knyth, 
of  John  Tyrell  Knyth,  Alice  his  wyffe,  and 
for  all  Christen  soulys.” § This  refers  to  John 
Tyrell  and  Alice,  above  mentioned,  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  former. 

The  south  chapel  (which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Tyrell),  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  two  four-centered  arches  resting  on  piers, 
which  consist  of  four  half  pillars  with  a cavetto 
connecting  each,  with  octagonal  capitals.  The 
mouldings  are  good,  and  the  whole  is  a favour- 
able specimen  of  perpendicular  work.  There 
are  several  modern  mural  tablets  to  members 
of  the  Tyrell  family,  but  the  most  interesting 
is  to  one  who  adhered  to  Charles  I.,  and  suf- 
fered for  his  loyalty.  On  the  wall  are  hung  a 
helmet  and  two  gauntlets  in  good  preserva- 
tion. 

This  church  is  in  a good  state,  everything 
is  clean,  and  every  remnant  of  antiquity  ap- 
pears to  receive  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
it. 

There  is  a report  that  the  head  of  Queen 
Ap.ne  “ Bullen  ” is  buried  under  the  black 


marble  slab  in  the  south  wall  above-mentioned ; 
but  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  report  I 
do  not  know. 


* Page  45.  It  is  here  called  the  font  at  Herongate ; but 
Herongate  was  a manor  within  this  parish,  as  afterwards 
described. 


* It  will  probably  be  noticed,  that  in  this  inscription,  and 
the  names  above,  the  mark  of  abbreviation  is  omitted  in 
some  instances,  and  misplaced  in  others  ; but  they  have  been 
copied  with  care,  and  afterwards  compared  with  a.  rubbing. 

■j-  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  No. 
IV.,  p.  314. 

$ “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex.” 

$ Salmon. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  parish  of  East  Horndon  was  known 
before  the  Conquest  as  Tornindune.  Suene 
held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  the  whole 
continued  for  some  time  in  his  family. 

Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Henry  de  Essex,  the 
standard  bearer,  this  estate  was  given  to  a fa- 
mily surnamed  De  Cornhull,  by  King  John, 
in  whose  hands  it  continued  till  it  passed  into 
the  family  of  Neville,  by  the  marriage  of  Joan 
de  Cornhull  to  Hugh  de  Neville.  He  gave  an 
entire  manor*  in  Thorndon  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  his  son, 
John  de  Neville.  We  find  frequent  mention 
of  the  De  Thorndons  ; probably  this  branch 
of  the  Nevilles  took  that  title.  This  manor 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  of  Wal- 
tham till  the  suppression.  Henry  VIII.  then 
granted  it  to  Sir  William  Petre,  and  it  still 
remains  in  that  family.  The  rest  of  the  pa- 
rish (with  the  exception  of  the  manor  of 
Herongate)  continued  in  the  descendants  of 
Neville  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Henry 
IV.  and  his  successors  retained  the  estate  in 
their  hands,  probably  belonging  to  some 
Yorkist. 

The  manor  of  Heron,  or  Herne,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  a hernery  here.  The 
family  of  Heron  possessed  it,  and  it  came  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Tyrell,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  James  Tyrell 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Heron, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  or  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  James  : then  came  Sir 
Walter,  and  then  Sir  Thomas.  Thi3  family 
was  anciently  of  great  power  and  importance 
in  Essex,  being  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Walter  Tyrell  who  shot  Rufus. 
Many  members  of  it  held  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Essex.  Thomas  Tyrell  was  knight  of  the 
shire  several  times  under  Edward  III.  The 
manor  of  Herongate  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Tyrell  in  1413,  captain  of  the  carpenters 
and  sheriff  of  Essex  under  Henry  V.,  and 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  Henry  VI.,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrell  in  1476,  and  Thomas 
Tyrell  in  1591.  His  son  Sir  John  succeeded  ; 
then  his  son  was  created  baronet  in  1666;  his 
son  Sir  Charles  succeeded  him,  he  died  in 
1714,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Sir  John, 
who  died  in  1740. 

The  hall  at  Herongate  was  destroyed  during 
the  last  century,  and  nothing  was  left  but  two 
towers,  which  are  engraved  in  the  “ Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales.” 

East  Horndon  Church  has  been  engraved  in 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  published  in  1817- 

Thorndon  Hall,  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Petre, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Paine,  is  situated 
within  this  parish.  Amateur. 

THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND 

BY  ANOTHER  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  ask  a question 
of  you  or  any  of  the  older  members  of  the 
profession, — “ What  is  a young  architect  to  do, 
and  how  is  he  to  get  on  ?” 

Suppose  he  is  out  of  his  time;  has  been  on 
the  continent  (we  won’t  say  for  how  long)  for 
improvement  ; has  no  end  ot  sketches  and 
drawings;  a love  for  his  profession;  and  a 
very  great  desire  to  be  doing  something.  He 
then  goes  into  an  office;  thinks  Mr.  T.  Square 
a very  nice  man,  but  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  “ Christian  architecture,”  and  is  a re- 
gular “ Pagan,”  so  he  leaves  him,  and  walks 
off  to  Mr.  Workallnight,  who  “ sends  in  ” for 
every  competition  advertised  in  the  London  or 
country  newspapers.  This  architect  (who 
never  did  any  thing  but  compete  and  get  the 
second  premium),  commences  his  drawings 
just  three  days  previously  to  their  “ going  off,” 
and  always  writes  to  the  committee,  asking  for 
more  time,  “ as  a month  is  so  short  a period 
for  getting  up  the  splendid  drawings  that  he 
intends  to  send  them.”  However,  in  they  go 
on  the  day  named,  having,  with  those  in  the 
office,  worked  for  the  three  nights  until  three 
in  the  morning  ; and  when,  after  all,  he  finds 
that  some  one  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
himself,  writes  to  The  Builder,  complaining 

* Now  known  as  Horndon  in  the  Vale,  or  low  Horndon  (I 
forget  exactly  which) ; however  , it  is  expressive  of  its  situa- 
tion, being  at  .the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  church 
stands. 
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of  the  scandalous  way  in  which  competitions 
are  conducted,  and  wondering  why  architects 
can  be  so  stupid  as  to  spend  their  time  and 
talents  in  such  chance-work. 

Well,  our  friend  is  determined,  after  leaving 
Mr.  Workallnight,  that  he  will  send  in  for  the 
first  church  that  is  advertised  for ; he  does  a 
nice  set  of  drawings;  slashing  perspective, 
illuminated  writing  (which  the  committee  can- 
not read),  gilt  frame,  plate-glass,  and  “ fair 
play  ” for  his  motto ; thinks  he  must  get  it, 
but  does  not ; the  cheesemongeringcommittee 
have  given  the  premium  and  job  to  some 
builder  of  the  town,  and  have  actually  traced 
all  his  drawings,  and  not  returned  the  perspec- 
tive. 

Never  mind,  I’ll  send  in  for  the  next,  he 
says ; this  time  he  must  get  it,  but  no,  he’s  done 

again.  and  are  the  lucky  ones  ; 

some  one  has  earwigged  the  committee,  for  if 
it  had  been  all  fair,  they  must  have  given  him 
the  premium.  Well,  on  he  goes,  sending  in 
for  every  thing  and  getting  nothing,  until  at 
last  he  is  quite  sick  of  competitions. 

Ilang  it,  I’ll  set  up  a brass-plate  he  thinks  ; 
so  gets  himself  into  chambers  on  some  second 
floor  (for  if  any  one  comes,  and  will  mount 
one  flight  of  stairs,  they  would  not  mind 
another),  and  soon  a very  bright  brass-plate 
glitters  in  the  sun  on  the  newly  painted  door. 

He  decorates  his  room  with  rubbings  of 
brasses,  a few  casts,  some  old  chairs,  and  per- 
spective views  of  unsuccessful  competition  de- 
signs for  churches,  lunatic  asylums,  and  ce- 
metery chapels;  the  room  looks  well,  and 
highly  architectural. 

But  what,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  use  of  this  brass 
plate  ? people  do  not  run  after  an  architect  as 
they  do  after  a doctor : a gentleman  does  not 
run  about  the  streets  for  one,  or  rush  into  a 
cab  and  tell  the  man  to  drive  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  nearest  architect,  as  his  house 
requires  to  be  restored,  or  to  have  some  Italian 
tower,  or  Gothic  window,  or  something  else 
erected  in  some  part  or  other.  What  is  it 
for?  and  what  is  a young  architect  to  do? 
Let  him  go  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  see  if  he  can  get  an  answer 
from  those  who  give  advice  gratis  to  “ the 
junior  members  of  the  profess'^n.” 

“Young  man,  you  must  n»t  expect  every- 
thing at  first.”  “No,  Sir,  I do  not ; for  if  I had 
every  thing  at  first  I should  get  nothing  after- 
wards: what  I want  is  to  get  something.” — “ Get 
your  friends  to  give  you  a job.”  “ But  suppose 
they  don’t  choose  to  pull  their  houses  down  on 
purpose  for  me  to  put  them  up  again,  or  if  they 
would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  what  must  I do  then  ?” — “ Try  your 
luck  again,  and  compete  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  ; there  are  a couple  of  capital  premiums, 
and  if  you  d«  not  get  either,  why  the  drawings 
"'ill  be  sure  to  be  exhibited,  and  you  may  have 
your  designs  spoken  well  of  in  some  of  the 
papers  ; that  will  he  a little  consolation  for  you, 
will  it  not?”  “ To  be  sure  it  would  ; hut  1 
should  not  grow  very  stout  upon  it  : do  you 
think  I should? — “ Ah,  jou  must  look  at  archi- 
tecture ‘ not  as  a business,  but  as  a fine  art 

It’s  all  very  fine,  “ but  what  is  a young 
architect  to  do,  and  how  is  he  to  get  on  ?” 


Ryde  Esplanade  and  Pier-stref.t 
Improvement. — Surveying  Officers  have 
been  sent  to  Ryde  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  merits  of  the  proposed  improvements 
there.  Evidence  has  been  laid  and  statements 
made,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  plan  has 
in  contemplation  the  removal  of  the  present  un- 
sightly houses  forming  the  north  side  of  Pier- 
street,  and  the  formation  of  an  esplanade  at 
an  expense  of  15,413/.,  with  buildings  of  a re- 
gular and  handsome  elevation,  fronting  the 
sea,  and  extending  from  the  pier  to,  or  near  to, 
the  battery  west  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club-house.  The  sea  wall  is  to  be  faced  with 
stone,  backed  with  concrete,  and  have  stone 
copings.  It  is  to  be  in  width  5 feet  6 inches 
at  bottom,  3 feet  6 inches  at  top,  and  14  feet 
above  the  line  of  the  shore.  The  expense  of 
filling  up  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gilbert  McDou- 
gall,  who  prepared  the  plans,  at  9d.  a cubic 
yard  for  20,000  yards.  Mr.  Thomas  Hellver 
architect  and  surveyor,  however,  did  not  a^ree’ 
with  the  estimates  of  Mr.  McDougall.  The 
filling  up  of  22,945  cubic  yards  he  estimated 
to  be  requisite,  at  a cost  of  2,390/.  2s.  Id.;  and 
piles,  he  considered,  would  be  essential  for 
safety.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve  the 
drainage. 


NEW  PLOTTING  SCALE. 

Sir, — The  circulation  which  your  valuable 
publication  has  in  almost  all  the  engineers’  and 
surveyors’  offices,  as  well  as  in  the  artists’ 
studio,  and  the  operative’s  sanctum,  induces 
me  to  send  you  a drawing  of  a plotting  scale 
which  I have  devised,  and  which  I think  the 

Erofession  will  find  most  useful  upon  adoption. 

will  state  my  reasons  for  preferring  this  to 
the  present  scales. 

The  method  of  plotting  the  field  notes  from 
the  scales  now  in  use,  I have  experienced  to 
be  not  only  tedious  and  awkward,  but  at- 
tended with  a great  chance  of  incorrectness. 
They  may  be  used  with  much  nicety  and  care- 
fulness, yet  the  eye  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
stantly looking  at  the  commencement  of  the 
line  to  which  the  scale  is  set,  to  see  if  it  has 
shifted  itself.  Shiftings  accordingly  often 
occur,  and  are  not  discovered  until  the  offsets 
are  laid  down.  The  draughtsman  finds  that 


not  in  the  least  protected  ; they  get  chipped, 
become  “blind  scales,”  and  are  useless. 

The  scale  which  I have  devised  will  prevent 
these  occurrences.  The  two  little  brass  pins, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  scale,  will  keep  it  in  its 
place.  The  offset  scale  works  in  a groove, 
and  so  cannot  slip  on  to  the  bevel  part  of  the 
chain  scale,  and  the  offsets  taken  on  each  side 
of  the  line  may  be  plotted  without  moving  the 
scale. 

The  divisions  on  the  offset  scale,  parallel 
with  the  chain,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  figures  being  marked  upon  the  latter 
perpendicularly , the  same  may  be  read  off  with 
much  more  ease  and  rapidity. 

Edward  C.  S.  Blake, 

Architect  and  Surveyor. 

No.  1,  Lancaster-place,  Waterloo-bridge. 

***  The  drawing  of  the  scale  respesents  it 
half  real  size.  The  section  is  of  the  full  size. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 


O Brass  pin 


Sec  Cion  at  A ■ B . 


the  offsets  do  not  cut  the  crossings  on  the  base 
line,  when  he  has  to  rub  out  the  major  part 
plotted.  Again,  the  offset  scale  at  one  end  is 
apt  to  slip  unobserved  on  to  the  figured  bevel 
part  of  the  chain  scale,  causing  it  to  be  in- 
clined, and  in  such  a position  the  offsets  are 
not  laid  down  at  right  angles  with  the  chain 
line.  This  observation  to  some,  perhaps,  may 
appear  futile,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  the  practi- 
tioner will  confirm  what  I state.  Besides,  the 
offsets  ought  to  be  laid  down  with  as  much 
exactness  as  they  are  taken,  and  indeed  at 
times  they  are  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, and  the  least  inclination  of  the  scale, 
especially  if  the  offsets  approach  100  links, 
plotted  to  a “ three-chain  scale,”  will  throw 
them  out  of  their  relative  position  ten  or  fif- 
teen links. 

Further,  the  edges  of  the  present  scales  are 


The  prospect  of  a future  rise  in  the  price 
of  iron,  with  which  the  iron-masters  have  been 
for  a long  time  congratulating  themselves, 
still  remains  but  a future  prospect.  Or 
rather,  the  false  glitter  of  future  gold  with 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  cajole  them 
into  an  inflation  of  past  and  present  prices 
has  turned  out  but  a will-o’-the-wisp,  which 
they  themselves  have  now  repudiated.  “ The 
general  impression  amongst  the  great  makers 
[at  the  late  quarterly  meetings]  seemed  to  he, 
that  there  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  raise 
prices  inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  demand 
for  iron.”  And  the  secret  of  the  modus 
operandi  has  come  out,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  attempt  was  somewhat  indis- 
creet, and  rather,  therefore,  to  be  repudiated 
than  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  which,  no 
doubt,  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
any  prospect  of  maintaining  an  advance  ; but 
“it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  if 
they  declared  an  advance,  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it,  exclusive  of  the 
confusion  which  it  would  cause  in  the  trade.” 
Therefore  it  was  determined  to  sacrifice  their 
indiscreet  advocate  at  the  Molochite  (or  the 
Mammonic)  shrine  of  public  opinion,  and 
thus  to  make  a virtue  of  necessity.  Accord- 
ingly “ Certain  statements,  which  appeared 
in  a local  paper,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  writing  up  high  prices,  were  referred  to  at 
that  meeting,  and  such  attempts  were  very  ge- 
nerally and  very  indignantly  repudiated .”  The 
declarations  of  the  heretofore  oracle,  therefore, 
were  even  characterized  as  “ random  asseitions 
made  by  parties  either  reckless  of  the  state- 
ments they  publish,  or  misinformed  on  the 
subject  on  which  they  profess  to  enlighten  the 
public.”  Where  are  we  to  look  for  that  light, 
then,  since  what  was  once  deemed  a truthful 
leader  has  turned  out  but  an  ignis  fatuus.  At 
all  events,  the  acknowledgment  or  declaration 
quoted  in  our  last  note  on  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, and  which  has  probably  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  repudiation, — that  all  who 
charge  low  prices  are  small  masters, — a very 
ingenious  one,  indeed,  which  merited  a better 
return  from  the  great  masters  than  repudia- 
tion,— leaves  us,  who  believe  a little  in  the 
converse  at  least  of  the  axiom,  no  reliance  on 
the  dictum  of  the  great  masters  at  their  quar- 
terly meetings;  and  therefore  we  need  not 
quote  their  prices  any  more  unless  induced  by 
circumstances  so  to  do.  Besides,  there  being 
little  or  no  change  of  previous  quotations,  in 
the  meantime,  there  is  no  reason  for  quoting 
the  prices  of  any  class  at  present. 


Manure  Companies. — Inquiries  relative 
to  the  application  of  the  Metropolian  Sewage 
Manure  Company  for  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
have  been  referred  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  Sir  Henry  3’.  de  la 
Beche  and  Mr.  Frederick  Luard  Wollaston, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister- at-law  ; and 
similar  inquiries  relative  to  the  London  Sewage 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  to  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche,  Mr.  F.  L.  Wollaston,  and  Drs. 
Richard  Phillips,  and  Lyon  Playfair.  The 
latter  inquiries  are  to  be  entered  on  11th 
February,  10  a.m.,  and  the  former  on  17th 
February,  10  a.m.,  both  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street;  where  all  inter- 
ested, and  any  one  else,  maybe  heard,  witnesses 
examined,  plans  and  documents  exhibited,  &c. 
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MEANS  ADOPTED  TO  BUILD  ST.  PETER’S 
IN  ROME. 

PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 

A short  time  ago  vve  gave  a translation  of 
the  brief  by  which  Leo  X appointed  Raffaelle 
architect  of  the  Roman  cathedral.*  The 
Engineer's  Journal  for  the  current  month  con- 
tains the  following  brief,  from  the  same  pope, 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  materials  for  the 
same  work,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
ancient  monuments : — 

“to  raffaelle  urrinate. 

As  it  is  most  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  Roman  temple  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles, 
that  stone  and  marble,  of  which  we  ought  to 
have  an  abundant  supply,  should  be  rather 
procured  at  home,  than  be  conveyed  from 
abroad  ; and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
ruins  of  Rome  contain  a great  quantity  of  these 
materials,  and  that  all  persons  who,  either  in 
Rome  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  intend  to 
build,  do  appropriate  the  same  to  their  own 
use ; I make  you,  whom  I use  as  the  master  of 
this  said  temple,  the  overseer  of  all  the  marbles 
and  stones  which,  henceforth,  may  come  to 
light  at  Rome,  or  at  a distance  of  ten  thousand 
paces  therefrom — for  this  reason,  that  you 
shall  purchase  for  me  those  which  may  be  pro- 
per for  the  edification  of  this  temple.  There- 
fore, I command  all  people,  middle,  highest, 
lowest,  that  wherever  they  shall,  hereafter, 
dig  out  marbles  or  other  stones,  of  any  kind, 
within  the  space  assigned  by  me,  that  they 
shall  acquaint  you,  the  overseer,  forthwith, 
of  the  nature  or  kind  of  every  thing  so  dis- 
covered or  excavated.  And  also,  that  who- 
ever shall  not  do  so  within  three  days  from 
the  time  of  such  discovery,  he  be  fined  from 
100  to  300  gold  coins,  as  shall  appear  to  you 
fit.  And,  moreover,  as  I have  been  informed, 
that  much  of  ancient  marble  and  stone,  en- 
graven with  inscriptions  and  other  monuments, 
which  monuments  often  bear  some  exquisite 
stamp  of  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Roman  tongue,  are  vilely  cut  up 
by  the  marble-workers  as  building  material, 
and  that  thus  the  inscriptions  are  destroyed, 
I command  all  persons  who  exercise  the  trade 
of  cutting  marble  and  other  stones,  that,  with- 
out your  orders  or  permission,  they  may  not 
dare  to  cut  or  work  any  inscribed  stone, — 
applying  the  same  fine,  as  aforesaid,  to  all  who 
may  act  otherwise  than  I command. — Given 
this  sixt  Cal.  of  September.  Year  three. 
Rome.” 


GERMAN  KNIGHT-CASTLES  (RITTEN- 

BURGEN). 

Amongst  the  restorations  (xo-habilitations  !} 
recently  made,  the  Burg  Lichtenstein,  near 
Reutlingen,  re-erected  by  order  and  under  the 
care  of  Count  William  of  Wiirtemberg  claims 
especial  note.  Above  the  village  of  Honau, 
on  a rock  800  feet  high,  and  whose  peak 
rises  obelisk-like  in  the  air,  Lichtenstein 
rises  free  in  the  skies,  its  towers  being  160 
feet  high.  That  same  mind,  which  imparted 
to  this  Burg  its  external  shape,  picturesque  on 
all  sides,  with  its  walls,  and  pinnacles,  and 
balconies,  and  gables,  and  sollars,  and  the 
manifold  tiers  of  stories  — has  arranged  also 
the  inside  with  poetic  feeling,  so  much  so, 
that  the  claims,  as  well  of  sentimentality,  as 
those  of  a sociable  life,  then  almost  constantly 
turned  for  festivity,  are  equally  attended  to. 
There  is  the  entrance  hall  with  its  fine  sculp- 
tures, and  cheerful  and  admonitory  inscrip- 
tions; the  hall  of  armour,  with  its  seats  cut 
in  the  main  rock  of  the  foundation — the  chapel 
with  its  mysterious  dim ; the  more  homely 
chase  and  banqueting-hall  ( Jagd  und  Trink- 
Stube),  where  every  utensil  reminds  of  the 
manly  sportiveness  and  hilarity  of  a vigorous 
ancestry  ! The  dwelling-rooms  exhibit  a vast 
amount  of  German  mediaival  art,  or  modern 
science — and  the  platform  of  the  tower  ranges 
over  a sublime  view  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Jung- 
frau to  the  Zugspitz— views  sublime,  denied  to 
us  northern  Cimmerians.  Of  the  ancient 
pictures  preserved  at  Lichtenstein  much  might 
be  said — but  suffice  to  redeem  from  oblivion 
an  old  Swabian  master,  older  even  than  Zeit- 
blom,  and  whose  works  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced that  worthy  picturer.  His  forms  are 
very  free,  his  technicism  exceedingly  perfect, 

* Vol,  IV.,  p.  595. 


both  pointing  (as  many  other  works  of  old 
German  school)  to  that  of  the  Flanders  Eycks. 

Near  Hechingen,  lays  Hohenzollern — the 
cradle  of  the  ancestors  of  Frederick  the  Great 
— yet  in  its  state  of  grandeose  ruination, 
but  the  present  king  has  given  orders  to  recall 
it  to  pristine  beauty. 


sale.  We  may  mention,  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  there  are 
many  admirable  specimens  of  the  wonderful 
skill  of  Cellini,  as  a worker  in  metal,  in  the 
gold  closet  at  Windsor  Castle. 


©orreapon&ntce. 
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Punctuation  Reduced  to  a System.  By  Wil- 
liam Day.  Ollivier,  Pall  Mall.  1847- 
A very  useful  little  book,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  our  readers.  Correct  punctuation  is 
of  great  importance,  even  in  the  business  of 
every-day  life  ; the  want  of  it  often  produces 
annoyance  and  trouble.  For  example,  “ The 
contract  made  for  lighting  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, during  the  year  1819,  was  thrown  void 
by  the  misplacing  of  a comma  in  the  advertise- 
ments; thus  : ‘ The  lamps  at  present  are  about 
4050,  and  have  in  general  two  spouts  each, 
composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  threads  of 
cotton.’  The  contractor  would  have  proceeded 
to  furnish  each  lamp  with  the  said  twenty 
threads ; but  this  being  but  half  the  usual 
quantity,  the  commissioners  discovered  that  the 
difference  arose  from  the  comma  following,  in- 
stead of  preceding,  the  word  each.  The  parties 
agreed  to  annul  the  contract,  and  a new  one 
was  ordered.” 

“ That  the  above-named  advertisement,” 
says  Mr.  Day,  “ was  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor 
of  the  Liverpool  commissioners,  there  is  little 
doubt.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  punctuated 
at  all,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  legal 
profession.  But  the  printer  was  not  permitted 
to  follow  so  bad  an  example.  He  was  expected 
to  supply  the  necessary  points,  that  the  notice 
might  appear  before  the  public  in  a readable 
state.” 

He  then,  with  justice,  remarks,  “ Why  the 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  who  take 
such  pains  to  make  their  meanings  clear,  and 
who  employ  such  a multiplicity  of  words  to 
effect  their  object,  should  deem  pointing  un- 
necessary, it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Miscon- 
ceptions are  likely  to  arise  in  kinds  of  com- 
position, when  written  in  a language  so  equi- 
vocal as  the  English  ; but,  if  the  aid  of  points 
is  required  in  any  one  kind  more  than  in 
another,  it  is  surely  called  for  in  all  forms  of 
law.  The  longest  and  most  tautological  writ- 
ings stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  points.  The 
original  copy  of  a long  act  of  parliament,  or  a 
verbose  deed  of  conveyance,  or  a marriage 
settlement,  engrossed  upon  many  skins  of 
parchment,  without  a point  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  may  be  almost  unintelligible  to  a 
common  reader  ; as  nearly  so,  indeed,  as  if 
penned  in  an  unknown  tongue.  If  points  were 
used  in  such  documents,  they  might  be  con- 
siderably abridged,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  those  who  pay  for  them  ; for,  as  Mr.  Booth 
tells  us,  “ The  conveyancers  account  for  the 
tautologies  which  abound  in  legal  deeds,  by 
reason  of  their  being  written  wholly  without 
points.”  


Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  written  by  him- 
self, containing  a variety  of  Information  re- 
specting the  Arts,  and  the  History , of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscob.  H.  G.Bohn,  York  street,  Covent 
Garden.  1847. 

A more  curious  and  vivid  piece  of  auto- 
biography than  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  was 
never  written.  Engaged  for  Francis  I., 
Charles  V.,  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  Duke 
Cosmo  of  Florence  ; and  intimate  with  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  other 
giants  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  he  brings  close  before  us  in  his 
graphic  self-willed  style  (not  always  to  their 
advantage,  by  the  way,  in  point  of  morals), 
those  whom  we  have  long  contemplated  at  a 
distance  and  in  mist.  Though  through  his  self- 
confident  and  irritable  disposition,  he  appears 
to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  squabbles, 
and  often  offended  his  best  friends,  admiration 
of  his  talents  ns  an  artist,  and  of  the  real  good 
that  was  in  him  as  a man,  kept  them  still  about 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  many 
difficulties  in  which  his  own  acts  had  involved 
him. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  acted  wisely  in  selecting  this 
work  for  his  marvellously  cheap  “ Standard 
Library:”  it  can  scarcelv  fail  to  have  a large 


WOOD  AND  IRON  BOND. 

Sir, — From  perusing  your  leading  articleof 
last  week,  I am  induced  to  offer  a few  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  wood  and  iron  bond. 
Having  had  great  experience  in  practical  mat- 
ters, you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  I have 
always  found  wood  bond  alone  preferable  to 
either  iron  hooping,  or  iron  hooping  and  occa- 
sional courses  of  brick  in  cement.  It  is 
obvious,  that  iron  hooping,  of  itself,  will  not 
prevent  irregular  settlements,  because,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  iron,  it  will  bend  to  suit  such 
settlements,  and,  therefore,  is  of  little  use  with- 
out the  addition  of  some  other  means  to 
counteract  that  elasticity ; for  which  purpose 
the  laying  of  courses  of  brick  in  cement  has 
been  resorted  to,  and  even  then,  in  many  in- 
stances, I have  known  it  to  fail. 

If  wood  bond  be  thoroughly  well  tempered 
and  seasoned  before  using,  it  will  answer  in 
every  way  the  purpose  desired,  namely,  the 
securing  the  building  from  irregular  settle- 
ments. Of  course,  I conclude  that  there  has 
been  a thorough  good  foundation  laid  before 
commencing  the  building,  for  without  that 
necessary  precaution,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
securement  from  settling. 

I cannot  close  these  remarks  without  advert- 
ing to  the  present  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
which,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  bond 
or  plate,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
failures.  F rom  the  multiplicity  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  I am 
led  to  believe,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
buildings  erected  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1845,  are  badly  constructed.  I refer  chiefly  to 
the  private  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  which  I have  seen  the  floor  joists 
with  their  ends  just  lodged  on  a projecting 
piece  of  thin  stone  (hardly  worth  calling  a 
template),  and  I am  confident  that  very  many 
of  them  will  not  stand  twenty  years. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,*  A Builder. 

26th  January;  1847- 



MODE  or  SELECTING  a SURVEYOR  FOR  LIVER- 
POOL. 

Sir, — I can  confirm  the  statement  made  in 
your  last  number,  as  to  the  unfairness  with 
which  the  election  of  surveyor  for  the  Borough 
of  Liverpool  has  been  conducted,  having  re- 
ceived a letter  (some  days  previously  to  the 
publication  of  the  number  of  your  journal  al- 
luded to),  from  a gentlemen  residing  in  Man- 
chester, stating,  that  out  of  the  sixty-three 
candidates,  “ five  had  been  selected,  but  that 
they  were  all  put  aside  to  make  room  for  some 
one  recommended  by  Mr.  Hartley,  but  who 
was  too  diffident  to  make  the  application  in 
the  usual  way,”  Now,  Sir,  I think  it  too  bad 
for  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  to  trifle  thus 
with  the  public,  by  advertising  for  parties  to 
send  in  testimonials,  and  when  some  three- 
score of  gentlemen  take  the  trouble  to  procure 
testimonials  from  their  friends,  they  are  all  to 
be  set  aside  for  some  one  “ too  diffident”  to 
make  the  application,  and  who  probably  had 
no  testimonials,  but  only  a recommendation 
from  Mr.  Hartley. 

I,  for  one,  have  received  testimonials  from 
gentlemen  standing  very  high  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  feel  that  it  is  in  a certain  measure  an 
imputation  on  those  who  give  testimonials,  as 
well  as  the  candidates  themselves,  to  be  set 
aside  so  easily. 

I inclose  my  card,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
produce  the  testimonials  alluded  to  if  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  courtsey  to  return  them. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself 

Onb  of  the  Candidates. 
29th  Jan.  1847- 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITORS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  in  your  last  number 
under  the  head  of  “ Redress  for  Competitors.” 
The  architect  does  not  sufficiently  regard  his 
profession.  The  solicitor  and  the  physician 
demand  their  fees  for  what  they  do,  and  why 
should  not  tjte  architect  be  paid  according  to 
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his  talents?  The  power  is  in  his  own  hands 
to  protect  himself,  but  he  will  not  use  it.  The 
moment  he  sees  an  advertisement  for  a plan, 
and  too  generally  the  premium  is  inconsider- 
able compared  to  the  professional  value  of 
such  required  plans,  he,  without  first  setting 
down  and  counting  the  cost  of  so  great  a work, 
and  the  risk  occasioned  by  the  competitors 
being  numerous,  immediately  applies  for  the 
particulars ; and  when  they  are  obtained,  he 
devotes  all  his  thoughts  to  the  matter,  till  his 
composition  is  placed  on  the  paper.  He  then 
forwards  them  to  the  advertising  committee; 
he  anxiously  waits  for  the  decision  day  after 
day,  and  at  last,  probably,  he  receives  a note 
(without  any  thanks  for  his  production)  merely 
to  say  that  the  committee  selected  a competent 
person  to  decide  on  the  best  plan  for  the  pur- 
poses required,  and  that  Mr.  So  and  So  s has 
been  selected.  Then  the  architect  begins  to 
reflect;  he  then  estimates  the  value  of  his 
design,  and  finds  his  labour  has  been  spent  for 
nought.  It  is  important  that  each  competitor 
should  carefully  watch  the  movements  ot  these 
committees  after  the  plan  is  chosen,  and  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  estimates  for  the  execution 
of  the  works  from  the  chosen  plans  : it  the 
amounts  exceed  the  statements  in  the  adver- 
tisement, the  contract  is  then  certainly  broken 
by  the  committee,  and  he  should  resort  to  the 
course  laid  down  by  “ Defenso.”  Also,  let  the 
whole  matter  be  brought  before  the  public,  by 
means  of  your  publication,  which  is  found  so 
exceedingly  useful  in  all  architectural  matters. 
I trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus  intruding 
at  such  length,  but  it  appears  that  the  unplea- 
santness which  is  experienced  by  us  may  be 
much  lessened  if  this  course  be  adopted;  and 
that,  instead  of  spending  all  our  time  and 
abilities  for  the  benefit  of  others,  some  return 
may  be  obtained  for  ourselves. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Ramsgate,  Feb.  1,  1847-  W.  E.  S. 

TENDERS  FOR  COTTON-MILL  AT  PLEASLEY. 

Dear  Sir, — A paragraph  appears  in  your 
number  of  Saturday  last,  in  which  our  name 
appears  as  tendering  for  a cotton  mill,  at  Not- 
tingham. We  have  never  done  so  ; but  it  ap- 
pears one  Mr.  Thomas  Burton  tendered  on  his 
own  account,  ordering  an  agent  to  do  so,  he 
never  seeing  the  estimates  or  drawings  before 
delivery.  This  agent  appears  to  have  made  a 
serious  mistake.  And  Mr.  T.  B.  is  as  much 
astonished  as  your  correspondent  observes 
“The  natives  are.”  Yours  respectfully, 

Thos.  Burton  and  Sons. 

150,  Aldersgate-street,  Feb.  1st,  1847. 


CURVED  IRON  GIRDERS. 

Sir, — Being  unable  to  meet  with  any  for- 
mula for  determining  the  strength  of  curved 
iron  girders,  you  would  oblige  me  could  you, 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  the  ratio  between  a flat 
iron  girder  and  a curved  one  of  the  same  form 
and  transverse  sectional  area. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  S.  P. 

Manchester,  Jan.  25,  1847. 

P.S.  Can  you  inform  me  also  if  any  experi- 
ments have  been  published?  I find' that  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  treat 
only  of  flat  girders. 


Expense  of  Private  Bills. — It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  evidence  on  this  point,  taken 
before  the  House  of  Commons  last  session, 
will  lead  to  some  change.  Mr.  Chadwick 
shewed  in  the  case  of  an  opposed  water  bill 
that  one-fourth  of  the  money  on  which  the 
inhabitants  would  have  to  pay  interest,  went 
for  Parliamentary  expenses.  ' It  is  asserted 
that  the  money  expended  in  Liverpool  for  the 
private  Act  legislation  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  effectual  drainage  of  more  than  2,000 
houses. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — A meeting  was 
held  in  this  cathedral  on  the  14th  ult.,  to  take 
steps  for  obtaining  funds  for  its  much  needed 
restoration.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  we  are 
told,  gave  500/.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  M.P. 
the  same.  The  dean,  who  has  taken  up  the 
matter  warmly,  proposes  to  build  a new  church 
close  to  the  cathedral,  for  a congregation 
which  has  from  time  immemorial  assembled 
within  the  latter  ; on  what  sufficient  grounds 
however,  we  have  not  yet  heard. 


iHtflceUanea. 

Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
been  issued,  through  the  past  and  previous 
week,  for  contract-tenders  for  erection  of  cot- 
tages at  Ashford  ; station  and  other  works  at 
Hull;  tunnel  at  Woodhead ; fence  wall  at 
Swinton,  with  gates,  iron-railings,  &c.,  also  for 
2,500  tons  of  rails  and  750  tons  of  chairs  for 
Malton  and  Driffield  Railway ; the  whole  works 
on  about  5|  miles  and  1,120  yards  of  Birming- 
ham, Dudley,  &c. ; a portion  of  Fleetwood, 
Preston,  and  West  Riding  Junction  ; 8 miles 
1 furlong,  3|  miles  and  7 miles  2^  furlongs  of 
Manchester  and  Leeds;  6 miles  30  chains  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter;  3*  miles  and  miles  of 
Whitehaven  and  Furness;  21  miles  of  Glas- 
gow and  Carlisle,  in  two  or  more  divisions,  also 
4 miles  of  same ; and  3,200  yards  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Bathgate  Railways  ; also  repair  of 
Bromyard  turnpike  trust  roads  in  8 districts  ; 
sewering,  making,  and  macadmizing  road  at 
Birkenhead  ; repairs  of  roads,  wells,  See.  and 
granite  chippings,  gas  fittings,  &c.  for  metro- 
politan districts ; erection  of  a house  and  offices 
at  Teignmouth  ; of  farmery  at  Bury  ; and  five 
houses  >at  Stafford;  razing,  and  rebuilding 
bridge  at  Staleybridge,  with  iron  roadway ; 
rebuilding  seven  bridges  in  Cardiganshire; 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  bridge  atDalmuir, 
Scotland,  and  culvert  there;  three  portions 
of  cutting,  embanking,  and  masonry  with 
sluices,  wooden  bridges,  roads,  reservoirs, 
basins,  conduits,  See.,  at  Gorbals  water-works, 
Glasgow;  and  for  100  cast-iron  lamp-posts 
with  wrought-iron  lantern  frames,  pitching- 
irons,  nutts,  screws,  &c.,  at  Liverpool.  By  a 
mischance  some  of  the  above  were  omitted 
last  week,  but  most  of  them  are  still  current. 

Dimensions  of  European  Churches. — 
The  Roman  Advertiser  of  December  26th,  says 
“ those  who  attended  at  St.  Peter’s  during  the 
august  ceremonies  of  Christmas-day,  might, 
perhaps,  have  imagined  that  temple,  in  all 
parts  open  to  the  public  during  the  function,  as 
much  crowded  as  possible.  To  shew  the  im- 
possibility of  St.  Peter’s  being  ever  crowded, 
we  annex  the  following  statistics  of  its  capa- 
bilities, as  compared  with  other  great  churches, 
allowing  four  persons  to  every  quadrate  meter 


(square  yard) : — 


Persons. 

Sq. yds 

St.  Peter’s 

, 54,000.. . 

. 13,500 

Milan  Cathedral  

.37,000..  . 

. 9,250 

St.  Paul’s,  at  Rome 

,32.000..  . 

. 8,000 

St.  Paul’s,  at  London  . . . . 

25,000.. . 

. 0,400 

St.  Petronio,  at  Bologna  . . 

, 24,400..  . 

. 6,100 

Florence  Cathedral 

24,300.. . 

. 6,075 

Antwerp  Cathedral 

St.  Sophia’s,  at  Constanti- 

24,000..  . 

. 6,000 

nople 

. 23,000..  . 

5,750 

St.  John,  Lateran 

.22,900..  . 

. 5,725 

Notre  Dame,  at  Paris  . . . . 

, 21,000. .. 

, . 5,250 

Pisa  Cathedral 

, 13,000..  . 

. 3,250 

St.  Stephen’s,  at  Vienna  . . 

, 12,400..  . 

. 3,100 

St.  Dominic’s,  at  Bologna  12,000. . . 

. 3,000 

St.  Peter’s,  at  Bologna. . . 

. 11,400. . . 

,,  2,850 

Cathedral  of  Siena  

. 11,000.. . 

,.  2,750 

St.  Mark's,  Venice  

. 7,000.., 

. . 1,750 

The  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  its  widest  limits, 
allowing  12  persons  to  the  quadrate  meter, 
holds  624,000;  allowing  four  to  the  same, 
drawn  up  in  military  array,  208,000.  In  its 
narrower  limits,  not  comprising  the  porticoes 
or  the  paizza  rusticci,  474,000  crowded,  and 
138,000  in  military  array,  to  the  quadrate 
meter. 

Fall  of  Chimney  at  Wigan. — It  seems 
to  us  of  considerable  importance  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  construction  of  the  enormous 
chimney,  which  fell  the  other  day,  at  Mr. 
Dodd’s  chemical  works,  at  Wigan,  should  be 
known.  It  has  occupied  several  years  in  con- 
struction, and  was  400  feet  high.  Shortly  after 
its  completion  an  indention  of  one  side  near 
the  top  was  observed,  and  was  watched  daily, 
when,  after  a further  lapse  of  time,  a very  ap- 
parent deviation  from  the  perpendicular  had 
taken  place,  and  the  base  slightly  parted  from 
the  side  of  the  excavation.  A further  inclina- 
tion being  observed,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  civil  engineer,  of  Manchester,  was  ob- 
tained, and  we  believe  he  recommended  q. 
portion  of  the  top  being  taken  down.  This 
was  done,  and  about  80  ft.  had  been  removed 
when  it  fell.  For  some  time  past  a fur- 
ther sinking  of  the  base  had  been  observed, 
and  a series  of  stays  were  being  constructed  to 
place  round  it. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Jackonoxides.” — A plate  may  be  used  to  receive  ends  of 
rafters  of  lcanto-roof.  Dripping  eaves  must  be  made  fire- 
proof. If  plate  be  left  exposed,  it  must  be  4$  in.  from  face 
of  wall.  A discharging  arch  over  a brestsummer  is  not 
enforced  by  the  Act. 

“ \V.  O.  O.” — We  should  claim  all  repairs  now  necessary. 

“ H.  J.”  (Walworth. J — We  have  often  pointed  out  the 
tendency  of  the  employment  of  external  cement  work  to  in- 
duce defective  nnd  unsound  brickwork. 

“ Railway  Bridge.” — A correspondent  says,  he  has  in- 
vented a wood  and  iron  bridge  suitable  for  bad  foundations, 
and  asks  how  he  can  make  it  of  service  to  him.  We  cannot 
advise  him. 

‘‘A.  G.”  (Birmingham.) — Write  to  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
Secretary  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  (See  our  advertising 
columns.) 

“ D.  C.”  (Brighton. )-»Ditto. 

“ W.  IF. ’’—The  restoration  of  old  Upston  Church,  near 
Slough,  was  strenuously  advocated  in  our  third  volume. 

“ J.  D.” — We  have  constant  inquiries  for  the  means  of 
preventing  what  he  complains  of,  namely,  the  vapour  on 
shop  windows  when  the  gas  is  burning,  but  can  only  give  a 
general  reply — improve  the  ventilation.  An  Arnott’s  valve 
in  the  chimney-due  might  be  useful. 

“ A.  J.  G.” — We  cannot  insert  the  letter,  which  is  simply 
an  advertisement ; nor  can  we  judge  of  the  system  without 
knowing  what  it  is. 

“ F.  E.  S.” — The  following  description  of  a cheap  filter 
was  given  in  our  third  volume,  p.  313  : — “ On  a small  scale, 
an  efficient  filtering  vessel  may  be  formed  of  a common 
garden-pot,  well  burnt,  and  with  holes  in  the  bottom  ; the 
lower  part  to  be  filled  with  round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller 
pebbles,  then  some  coarse  sand,  and  finally  a stratum  of 
pounded  charcoal,  three  or  four  inches  thick;  the  use  in 
large  filters  of  broken  shells  interposed  between  the  gravel 
and  sand,  is  a great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  frag- 
ments being  flat,  overlap  each  other,  and  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  sand  to  settle  amongst  the  gravel,  thus 
preserving  a free  percolation  through  the  lower  strata.” 

Received. — ‘‘T.  S.,”  “Subscriber,”  “H.W.,“  “ Blooms- 
bury,” “A  Reader,”  “ A Constant  Reader,”  “S.  V.  C.,” 
“ J.  Jones,”  “ A.”  Coxe’s  “ History  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria,” London  (H.  G.  Bohn),  184/  ; “ Dolman’s  Magazine” 
for  February,  1847  ; “An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  on  Circumstances  Affecting  Health,” 
by  a Retired  Churchwarden  (Ridgway). 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 

CHEMISTRY  as  APPLIED  to  CONSTRUCTION.— 
The  second  paper  on  this  important  subject  will  be  given 
next  week.  


NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  The  Builder,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or  the 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each. 


ADVERTISEMEETTS. 

SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  nnd  durability, 
tlie  edires  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Then- 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  withont  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  nnd  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  witli  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
ohmery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 


PATENT  REVOLVING  SAFETY 

SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS.— PA- 
TENT CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  &c--The  attention 
of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  requested  to  the  IM- 
PORTANT IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above  articles,  and  inspec- 
tion invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great  importance  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS, 
in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  out  the  fact,  that  tbe  patent  convex  laths  are  1-  times 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat,  laths,  to  insure  their  general  adop- 
tion. The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  nnd  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  he  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rcndeniig 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFF  EC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  abovo 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE JilANUFAC- 
TUKBR  OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  BASIL  BARS, 
ASTRIOALS,  MOULDINGS,  ST  A LL-BOA  RD  TCATES,  &c. 
— Patentee  aud  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCE!, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE'S  Patent  RE- 

VOI.VING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  In- order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  nU  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 

^tSe8  PRICES'  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARB  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpe  s Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  aU 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

“SSSMSSSySm  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  ne 
safe  or  durable.  , , _ , . , ,,  , „ 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  &c.,  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC.  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  M IN  DOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved.  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  m price 
thau  anv  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  tlie  Traae^  , _ . . . 
Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 

.Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding.  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  eBpocinUy  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving1  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  K' 
"WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35,  Clnswell-street, 
Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


4d. 


iod. 


20d. 

2s.  per  1,000. 
, per  cwt. 


._.  Is.  Is.  Gd. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6tL  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  02 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 (5 

4s.  3d.  5s.  0s.  Gd.  7s.  Gd.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  GJd.,  7d.,  8a.,  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  £3-  3s.  3 ft  G in.,  £3.  12s.  Gd.  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  9 ia  4 ft. 

£3. 6s.  £3  13s.  £3. 10s.  £4.  £4. 10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 
Oven 

eft.  3 ft  3 ia  3 ft.  6 ia  3feet9ia  4 ft. 

£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5s.  £6. 10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7<L,  8d.,  and  04  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and' effecting 
a great  Baring  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

17  A.  TTDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

" Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates.  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside.  Outside,  and  Ash  pit.  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames,  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London.  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stocks  and  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws.  Files,  Tools,  and  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers.  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers.  Plumbers,  Wood 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engravers,  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries,  Jewellers.  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  Curriers,  Dentists.  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  &c. 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. : Wheels  and  Pinions, 
Racks,  Ac.  Ac.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  and  prepared 
Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
PLETE. Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools.  Iron- 
mongery of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  Ac.,  in 
sheet,  liar,  and  wire.  Wholesale.  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

LEADBEATER, many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyarffi-PERFECT  SECU- 
v noATiTinm,'  r eveVy  description  by  J.EAD- 
Cliomical-compound-filled 
d BOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 
Rooms  and  Party  Walls,  Ac., 
all  secured  by  his  Improved 
mini  iHnsii  Detector  Locks.lhrowiiig  from 
BlttBi  3 to  which  defy  the 

iiH(|  shiH  of  the  most  experienced 
burglars.  A large  Assortment 
of  Fireproof  Safes.  Ac.,  on 
Sale.  Made  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice,  at  pri ces  25  per 
j cent,  under  nnv  other  house 
I in  Loudon,  at  his  Manufac- 
tory, 125,  Aldersgntc-street. 


RITY  is  afforded  to  PROPERTY  of  every  . 

BEATER’S  strong  Wrought-Iron  Chcmical-compound-filled 
BIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  ' ” " 


A largo  F?R 

REPOSITORY, well  adapted 


for  Solicitors , to  be  SOLD  a BARG  A IN. 

Improved  Detector  Locks  and  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  BCOLECOTHIO  VENTILATOR, 


r The  most  cflectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  iuveuted,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  ali  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 

A large  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  he  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIM'I.ESi  X. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 


SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  tlie  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  externsrpro- 

S idling  power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
ast  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 


This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  host 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
puspose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  tne  sole  manu- 
factory. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges. - 

GERISH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TIoN  BUTT'  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opining  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.— 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GEKISH,  East-rood,  City-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

CHARLES-STKEET.  BIRMINGHAM  date  STANDLY 
and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and  GALE,  Ruil-street),  Lock- 
smiths, Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths.  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY  of  patterns  of  pe- 
culiar locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings, 
iron  frames,  liiuges,  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  JcbU,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asvluir  ‘ 1 
workhouses,  lncluding  locks,  bells_,  hinges,  grntes,  kitchen-] 

brass  and  ironwork,  light  eastings,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Chats  worth,  Ac.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  numerous 
letters  from  noblemen  and  geutlcmcn  can  be  shewn. 

N.B.  C.  SMITH  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad- 
vertisements, nor  label  locks  "Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 
arc  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


HpHE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

JL  TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cnmbridge-strect.  Birmingham,  nnd 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
Liceusc  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  tlie  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  tlie  Boilers  of  Murine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  tlie  Continent,  are  stronger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
nnd  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  tlie 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  nnd  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address.  42.  Cnnibridpe-strcct, 
Crescent,  Birmingham ; London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


I7RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
ALL  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers, is  nt  Messrs.  MARKS  A CO.’S,  59,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1832,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

EPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings. — 


D 


S.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  Russcll-street,  Bloomsbury. 


PAPER  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  hennell  and  crosby, 

Manufiicturers  of  Paperliangings.  Queen-street,  Soutli- 
wavk-bridge-roud,  have  just  completed  their  New  Set  of  Patterns  for 
1847,  consisting  of  French  Designs  cut  in  Paris,  and  English  Designs 
by  our  Frst  Artists,  for  Style  and  Workmanship  not  to  be  sur- 
passed.  Retail  Prices.  Satins  from  3d.  per  yard  : Superior  French 
Flocks  from  Gd.  per  yard.  A liberal  allowance  to  tne  Trade.  A 
Large  Stock  always  ready,  and  orders  promptly  executed.  Tlie 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decorations. 


Up  Her  jj/  yy  Kopal 

fllairsts's  . . V letters  Patent 


TlflLKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

v 7 CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 

Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  plaec  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
lias  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 


fixin  ■ tl 


of 


water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  t 
ened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  tlie  trap),  being  completed  betwee 

scat  of  the  Close'  ' " ' J“J- 

isy  Closet  mid  fi 
ig  without  the  ti 

r and  ceiling  below  tne  Ulosec.  

Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  it. 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  a 
University  College,  London,  from  8 ir  *’•' 

Evening. 


Up. Her  fBajcstjj’s 


Kopal  Hcttcrs  patent. 


FI  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunliill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 


Heu  Majesty's  Woods  a 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT.  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Ac. 

Patronized  by 

Honour  able  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wjgut, 

East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 

iv  tlie  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; nt  whose  great  national  shows 
been  exhibited,  and  OBTA I N ED  TH E'  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
‘ " ' i Hanover-square. 

ith,  durability,  and  economy.  Tt  is  impervious  to  rain,  ^ 

- length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  I 

It  will,  T I-  ST ’ • 


mud.  The  Felt  ci 


Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Hoi 

Its  advanj^esare  lightness,  w ^ 

ifie  mann'er^of  applying  it,  with  TfJsTIMONiXlS,  some  of  them  of  s<  _ 

~ " ' ' • ■•■■■*  “■ “ — i - — country.  A Dry-hair 

_ ^ ^ ^ ‘ m“  * *”  respect- 
fully enjoined  to  send  tlief  ] ‘ " ‘ ‘ 

lengths  best  suited  to  their  n 
Britain  vl. 

L0«eovered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  nnd  offices  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament— A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  1 rade. 


ow.  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 

eiigm,  uy  M uiiura  »iuc.  .......  . ENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

with  full"  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  firm 
Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  nnd  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  tree  to  any  part  of  tlie  town  or  country.  ■ - • 

Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Ac.,  is  also  manufactured,  bv  which  a saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE 

■ ’ Coined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  tlie  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  ran  plied  with  the  genuine  artic.e,  unu  m 
best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CA UTIONED  AGAINST  M1SREPRESLN  1 AT  ION.  as  the  only  works  m Great 
here  the  -above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  nnd  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAM B’S-BUI LDIN GS,  B UN H 1 LL-RO W , 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  fiud 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  nnd  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 

Kices  considerably  below 
c usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  t he  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  tlieir 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing Ironmomcery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J a panned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  cm- 
bmcingevcrvnrtielesuitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergnes,  Ac. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
nrjee  to  each  article  fur  cash, 
lohles  all  purchasers  to 


•e  the  si 


ie  advantage 


Tlie  Patent Th ermiosi 
is  in  daily  operatioa  Also, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES.  ’’ 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER 


Ijniui  Ijimj.-I.il.'  — - 

PBJS^?^“A-^syBns 

BRA Y,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  abort  application  at  the 

J££lg±£:  K£“?i '™“AS5&,  U «.» 


TO  BUILDERS. 


Market 


old  established  BomnjW^™ 


Co!f  Iroiiinongere,  Castle-street,  Long-acre.  . 


RICK  EARTH,  of 


Lt  IV  CJ/llV  1 I1T  o*  mu.v  I , 

) LET,  close  to  the  Nelson  Arms.  Cheam.-Apply  at  the 
Ndson  Arms,  or  to  Mr.  THIRK,  Copthill,  Epsom. 


Manufacturing:  Premises, 


E^Jtween  Bond-street  and  Park-Line,  TO  DE  LET, 

1»I.  to  Sir.  CUTHELL,  13.  Avery-row.  Lower  BrooK-streea 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  GROUND  FOll  RE  BUILDING. 

ro  BE  LET,  on  a Building;  Lease,  for  61 

Years,  Old  Houses  and  Ground  in  Sea 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous 

terms,  on  Building  Leases,  at  West  5 ; 

Streatham  and  Carshalton,  Surrey ; Boxmoor,  Herts,  ^pTun 

Bond-street  


REGENT  STREET. — Extensive  Premises 

TO  LET,  situated  a few  doom  from  Repnt-strcet,  r 
prising  several  ranges  of  Workshops,  ^Large  jav*,  a Hot  R. 


a 'Residenct-0 Gas  is  laid  on  aid' there  is  a Warm-water  Appa- 
ratus They  are  most  desirable  Premises  for  a Builders  Joiner, 
Coach  or  Cabinet  Manufactory,  orf a"f C(f 
space.— For  particulars,  inquire  of  Messrs.  DRUG*,  ana  to., 
Bazaar,  Baker-street.  


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commission-.' 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  Ac. 


Commission-Agents 


TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  ^ ears, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
>•  situated,  No.  4. , Albion-place  on  the  High-^HoUow, 


a the  premises. 


HIGHBURY  GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a valuable  piece  of  Building 

Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury  Grove,  being  the 
most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful  pleasurc-groundi 
in  Uie  relfr'for  the  erection  of  a Villa  Residence.  £600  on  each 
house  will  be  advanced  (if  required),  as  the  works  progress.  Term. 
Ninety-Nine  Years  from  29th  September,  1844  :Greund-reut,  £12.  Us. 
Particulars  may  be  liad  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HLl.l  F,b, 
Solicitors,  25,  old  Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  4,  Albion-place, 
Hollo  way-road.  


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES. 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourtli-ratc  houses, 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS-CITY  OF  LONDON. 


Mr.  H.  BIERS  has  received  instructions 

lv  x — . ,,, r,  novniDArT  flip  Valuable 


...  t"  djo'sc  of  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  the  Valuable 

cellcnUy  ^nunged  for  wr^g  jutro(lucti'on  giveu  to  the  present 
■ed  by  cards  only,  which  may  be  obtained 


will  lie  Dot  upon  Lease,  n 


-May  be  viewed  oy  emus  umj,  

IEltS,  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


M 


ESSRS.  STOPEN  and  GILL  are  in 

. . . . .. . Tr,  , rronimv  «♦  tl.pir  son 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

“«S  /X  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 
= “ and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  suits,  planed  to  a parallel 
IS  5 width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick. 
h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 


Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
late  0.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling's, 

so 


-?"iw  nrecisclv.  n excellent  stock  of  about  8A0h  pfccea  of 


TIMBER,  on  the  Wytham  Estate,  near 

Oxford.  rot  SALE,  by  AUCTIOS,  by  Mr ■ ETSHEIt.  attbo 
,nd  Keeps,  Staff,  nataaet,  on  (MSDAL  ths  tKb  M 


says;  $y&  a«S’  SSJ  ■ »»t mas 

^LtIABW,BtnndtoB  on _the farms  at  ®otley,^ytyi^^C^ner,^Mid 


who  will  shew  the  m,U  U»  ptop. fS1.  J 


ffiaassar  sk  453K*r»n*  m. 

houses  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Littlegatc, 
Oxford.  Credit  will  be  given  on  approved  security. 


-By  Mr.  FULLER,  on  MON  DA/ 
Premises,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark, 

^ FOUR -CYLINDER 


PRINTING- 


YIL  MACHINE,  capable  of  working  4.000  to  5,000  comes  per 
hour,  of  a similar  construction  to  those  now  w "c<‘  «t  the  rimes 

Journal  Office,  highly  finished  a-  -' *' 

—May  be  viewed  on  Friday  a- 
when  catalogues  may  be  had 
LEll,  13,  Billiter-street,  City. 


Times 

quite  ready  for  immediate  use. 

il  Saturday  previous  to  the  sale, 
u the  premises,  and  of  Mr.  FUL- 


To  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  MACHINISTS,  SMITHS, 
and  Whera-By  Mr.  FULLER,  on  MONDAY..  Feb  22,  and 
following  Days,  at  Eleven  each  Day,  on  the  Premises,  Paradise- 
row,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  without  Reserve,  tlio  Premises 
being  Let, 


a.—.  SOUTH  WAR  K-BllIDG  E-WH  A RF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Bluckfriars,  a large,  ven- gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  tliiekuess,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings. 


A.  R„ --- 

fidently  presumes  on  being  able  b 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favor 


supply  them  on  such  terms  a 


,c,  ,,c„  i.vuu,  ..w...  ...... jklayer„ 

INg.  MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOlt  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 


MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
*—  planks,  boards, .veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 


Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  m planks,  boards,  veneers,  ana  logs  ; i-nnuie,  uns. 
and  Fir  Laths;  wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  S''"'1" 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

<0  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 

^ ” ‘ — "-lham,  Ken 

Cranage, 


...  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromptou,  Fulham,  Kensington 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-bndge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 
for  Gif  — 


;s  Pantiles. 


THE  Machinery  and  Tools  of  an  Engineer, 

the  property  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  retiring  from  business Four 


tlic  property  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  retiring  from  business :— Four 
steam-engines,  of  20,  «,  6.  and  4-horse  power ; rotatory-engine,  12- 
horse  power  ; a very  capital  4-cylinder  steam  prmfing-machine 
(similar  in  construction  to  those  used  at  the  ‘ limes  ’ office), 
capable  of  printing  from  4,000  to  5,000  per  hour:  powerful  planing 

1 • . t.: t — — hi.  nl.nlnn  1H  fb.1  hv  1 fpfft  1 inches), 


and  boring  machine  (capable  of  planing  16  feet  by  4 feet  3 in 
by  Fox;  nut-shaping  machine,  by  Nasmyth two^eapital  6 

s 


cutting  machines,  boring-machine,  with  bar;  and  two  sets  rings 
mble  of  boring  80-horse  power  cylinders) ; 12  engine-turning 
g,  from  8 to  30  feet  long  ; 20  cwt.  steel-tools,  in  bits,  stocks, 
and  dies.  Arc. ; 200  feet  shafting,  200  rigger  and  pulley  wheels, 
three  steam-boilers,  cranes  and  chains,  force-pumps,  a fivc-ton- 
craue  the  fittings  of  smiths’  shops,  six  tons  top,  bottom,  anti 
smiths’ tools ; ten  tons  iron,  two  tons  chain  slings,  30  vices  and 
benches,  two  new  five-feet  grindstones,  five  tons  east-iron,  drawing 
tables,  mahogany  desks,  scales  and  weights ; also  a large  quantity 
of  valuable  patterns,  and  numerous  other  effects.— T o be  viewed 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  previous  ^ the^  sale,  when  catalogues 
may  be  had  on  the  premises,  ai  ' ~ ' ' ” 


City. 


d of  Mr.  FULLER,  Billiter-street, 


uuiiamg  urouuu,  uuu-uu 

situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen  s-road.  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  ofthe  most  rapidly. 


uowu-  I»ec.  X...O  ighb 

hoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  1 ALMER,  on  the  pre- 


BUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  ofthe  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 


Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district 

• ’ ’ -*  it  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fu"*' 

the  West  End  and  the  City  !- 

Oculars  and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN, 


Regent's- villas,  Aveuue-road,  Regent's-park. 


BRICKFIELD. 

LET,  a snug  BRICKFIELD, 


TO  BE 

situate  at  Hanwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  enters 
the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The  expense  to  Vauxhall,  fur  freightage, 
tonnage,  and  towage,  is  3s.  3d.  per  thousand.  A chalk-mill,  two 
small  wash-mills,  and  two  close  kilns  (each  capable  of  containing 
35,000  bncks)  have  been  erected  on  the  premises,  with  a view  to  the 
manufacture  of  white  bricks  of  a superior  quality,  and  the  whole 
umv  now  be  procured  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  THOS.  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham  Rise. 


TO  BE  LET,  or  SOLD,  the  remainder  of 

about  seven  acres  of  Freehold  Land,  well  adapted  for  the 
erection  of  small  respectable  dwellings,  anil  situate  within  100  yards 
of  the  Bedford  Arms,  Clapham-road,  and  a 6d.  ride  of  the  City.  It 
will  be  sold  in  plots  of  ahout  110  feet  in  depth,  or  let  for  99  years  at 
3s.  per  foot  rental.  Bricks  will  he  advanced  on  security  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  sunk  at  a ground-rent,  if  required.  Apply  to  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAM THUS.  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham  Rise. 


VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  l’ltOPERTY 

rds  from  Barl.ican.-By  ”nr 

the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY, 


n Redcross-street,  a few 


THIS  Property  is  all  Freehold,  consisting 

of  most  substantial  brick-built  Houses,  with  handsome  fronts. 


excellent 


and  strongly  timbered,  in  a populous  part,  and 
situation  for  trade.  , , , 

Loti.  A Dwelling-house,  with  shop  and  numerous  rooms,  No.  58, 
Redcross-street,  with  a tenement  adjoining  in  3,  Herring-court,  let 
to  Mr.  Robertson.  ...  - »- 

Lot  2.  A Dwelling-house  and  extensive  shop  adjoining.  No.  59, 
Redcross-street,  in  the  oocupation  of  Mr.  Archer,  painter  and  glazier. 

Lot  3.  A Dwelling-house,  being  No.  60,  with  coffee-shop  and  pre- 
mises, in  the  occupation  of  air.  Cartwright. 

Lot  4.  A Dwelling-house  adjoining,  No.  61,  with  a snuff  and 
tobacco  shop,  and  within  a few  yards  of  Barbican,  iu  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Smith.  ...  ...  , . 

Lot  5.  A Warehouse  and  buildings,  with  large  plot  of  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  preceding  lots,  and  iu  3,  Herring-court,  adapted  for 
‘•vo  or  more  dwellings,  in  hand.  , , 

May  be  viewed,  by  permission  of  the  respective  tenants,  and  par- 
1 1 1,  ,1  , n.VTT.V  Threftiineedle-street ; Messrs. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  bv  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 


Machinery.  The  M...„  

water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor 
CanaL  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

charge.  Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham -street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc- 

rjVHE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

3 COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery’  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  &c.,  bv  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  Iu  shooting,  or  groving  ami  tongue* 
iug  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oft  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut. 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  o; 


o 0 the  public  for  l 

a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  urc  determined,  by  an  assl-  I 
duous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


H. 


MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 


Mart,' and  of  Messrs.  IIOGGART  and  NORTON,  62,  Old  Broad 
street,  Royal  Exchange. 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

_i  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 


purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,!!,  Albion-place,  Surrey 
side  of  Blaekfriars-bridge. — J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  have  lately  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf,  Bclvidere-roatl, 
Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  O.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  JTonouraD 
rid  the  Honourable  East-India  Company.  . 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
ilicited  to  tliese  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 


great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 


Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  148,  Fleet-street,  nonoon, 
and  may  he  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


SOVEREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

3 COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  Jamcs-street,  London. 


TRUSTEES. 


A.  Brydgcs  Henniker,  Bart.  I Henry  Pownall,  Esq. 
iond  CabbeU,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 


bman,  Lieut-Colonel  Lord  Tlienry  Broadwood.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart 
Chas.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 


«J 

Arthur  Lennox. 
Deputy  - Chairman. 


iPUTV  - U 11 A I BMAN,  A.  V. 

Granger,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Ashbumer,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 

Bani 


..  ..i.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 
John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid.  Esq. 

| Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 


TIMBER  SAW  ING  FRAME  FORSALE, 

Well  Manufactured,  and  in  complete  working  order,  anil 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 


. . uug  o 

only  sold  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  required  for  other  pur 
.0  G.WARDLE,  Stangate  Saw  Mills,  Palace 


read,  Lain^etK 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

j^JORTICEING  MACHINES  are 


now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  the  first  and  only  ones  ever  invented 
that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
t soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expense 


small,  and  requires  only 
JONES'S,  127,  Goswell-stri 


Goswcll-street,  betwee 


TO  LEAD  MERCHANTS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


BE  SOLD,  the  Lease  and  Goodwill, 

A together  with  the  Stock  in  Trade,  of  a valuable  business  in 


the  above  line,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Belt 


Eaton-squaje,  which  has  be«i  sureesshdiy  camctPon^  byYhe  pre- 


Survcyors  and  Auctioneers,  Lancaster-place, 'strand,  Loudon. 


FIRE  BRICKS. — Stourbridge  best  made 

Bricks  at  WARD  and  HART’S,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
side,  London,  TO  BE  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is  a great  advantage 
for  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  unshipping,  lighter- 
age, landing,  reloading,  &c.  An  immense  stock  of  all  the  best  made 
Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Goods  at  Summer  Prices, 
although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  considerably  advanced. 
Shippers,  Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Builders,  aud  large  buyers 
Supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  haring  an  immediate  supply  without  waiting  the  uncer- 
tainly of  6hips  arriving  at  this  season  ofthe  year. 


Architect  s, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 


Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  oe  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other 'kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  Ids.  to  22s.  per 
Bquarc.  • 


MECHI’S  NEW  SHOW  RO'OMS  for 

p, 


APIER  MACHE  MANUFACTURES,  4,  Leadcnhall- 
street,  London.— MECHl,  determined  to  carry  out  his  principle 
of  being  in  the  van,  has  brought  out  some  most  superb  aud  novel 
specimens  in  PAPIER  MACfiE.  Finding  it  impossible  to  display 
them  advantageously  in  his  former  space,  he  has  (at  considerable 
expense)  fitted  up  a splendid  SHOW  ROOM,  to  which  he  invites 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  most  brilliant  specimens 
this  country  can  produce.  It  is  not  expected  that  visitors  will  pur- 
chase ; although,  of  course,  Mochi  will  tie  quite  happy  to  tempt  liis 
customers,  and  supply  their  wants.  His  principle  is,  aud  always 
will  be,  to  exchange  or  return  the  money  for  any  article  purchased 
of  him  that  may  be  disapproved.  This  binds  him  to  quality.  He 
has  always  found  that  Ins  customers  never  leave  him,  because  they 
are  always  satisfied.  Among  the  recherche  specimens  of  papier 
mache  articles  will  he  found  some  decorated  with  admirable  oopies 
of  Edwin  Landseer’s  most  popular  and  modern  paintings,  together 
with  some  exquisite  landscapes  of  Windsor  Castle,  Virginia  Water, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.,  Ac. 


Claude  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell. 
Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  m every  station  _of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  c - - 


every  pare  oi  cue  worm,  gium*u  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  Al  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  the  system 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording.  T r. , 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 

°nFros^tuses.S' Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  iiffonnation,  may 
be  had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Offices. 

The  ' 


* “u,U  •»  S0“'|ItoS,*SAvfNPOET.  Better* 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION. — Professor  Sclionbein's  GUN  COTTON,  and  other 


EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lec- 
tured on  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  Half-past  Three  o'clock,  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  principle 
of  tlufvarious  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHSexplamed 
daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  including  the  Patent  of  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstone,  in  use  on  the  Railways,  and  the  more 
recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gambit  The^vanons  Models 


and  Wheatstone, 


hhoftner,  : 
in-use  < 


tiic  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A.  Smee,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A beautiful  senes  of  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL  and  DIVER,  with 
EXPERIMENTS)  The  I’HYSIOSCOPE,  new CHBOMATSoPE, 
&c.  Ac— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


* — „ .... | b the  Print- 

ing-office of’ J.  k H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-tho-Ficlds,  in 
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ADVERTISBAIENTB. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AM)  "BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a Master  for  a well-educated 

Youth,  who  has  served  upwards  of  four  years,  his  present 
master  retiring.  He  has  two  years  and  a half  unexpired,  with  a 
proficiency  of  tools.— Address,  S.  <J.,  55,  High-street,  Camden-town. 


w 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

ANTED,  an  Assistant,  above  23  Years 


Regent-street,  stating  terms,  and  by  whom  lately  employed. 


WANTED,  by  an  active  and  experienced 

Man,  nn  Engagement  ns  Shop-Foreman  to  a Builder,  or 
Superintending  Foreman  to  a Job.  Satisfactory  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.— Address,  R.  R.,  27  Artillery-place,  Bunhill- 


W ANTED,  an  active,  steady,  respectable 

Man,  ns  FOREMAN  in  a general  Building  Establishment. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young;  Man, 

a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
that  capacity  for  the  last  six  years.  He  can  give  good  references  as 
• ibility,  &c.— Address,  A.  B.,care  of  Mr.  Davis,  Law  Bookseller, 


w 


WANTED  to  place  out  a respectable 

Youth  of  Fifteen  where  lie  would  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family.  He  is  of  a willing,  steady,  and  industrious  turn,  and  either 
in  the  house  or  the  office  would  prove  deserving  the  encouragement 
of  his  employer.— Address,  pro-paid,  to  C.  11.,  the  office  of  "The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


SAW-MILLS. 


WANTED  an  Engagement  to  Work,  or 

Conduct  the  Business  of  Saw-mills,  by  a person  of  Expe- 
rience in  Sharpening,  Hammering,  Gulleting,  and  Working  both 
Vertical  and  Circular  Saws,  aud  lias  had  much  Experience  in 


TO  BUILDERS,  kc. 

VM/'ANTED  by  a Young;  Man  of  repecta- 
* y bility  A SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Having  been 
similarly  engaged,  he  would  make  himself  generally  useful,  lie 
writes  a neat  hand,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  fill  up  any  lei- 
sure time  at  the  bench  if  required.  In  a respectable  situation  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  giving  his  services  gratis.  Town  would 
be  preferred.— Address  T.  L.  C„  office  of  "The  Builder,” 2,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden. 


TO  IRONFOUNDERS,  ENGINEER,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  age  22  Years,  having; 

had  nearly  five  years'  experience  in  the  above  trade,  as  Time 
and  Prime  Cost  Clerk,  aud  the  executing  of  orders,  wishes  for  a 
Situation  in  either  of  the  above  capacities.— Address,  T.  C.  G.  care 
of  Mrs.  Bull,  Cow-lane,  Northampton. 

TO  CARPENTERS.  «*., 

/4  GENTLEMAN  is  in  want  of.  a-.Young 

x*.  Man,  as  Carpenter  (if  married,  withonflAfumilyl ; wages 
391.  per  annum,  with  u house  to  live  in  : wages  maid  monthly  if 
required.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  not  bear  the 
strictest  test  as  to  ability,  industry,  sobriety,  widjanesty.— Apply 
VorkttCr’  t0  Ml'  SHARW<’  Aldby  Park,  ««mfi®£.ridge,  near 


A PERSON  of  Considerable  Experience, 

who  has  been  Employed  on  Extensive  Works,  is  open  for  a 
Re-engagement.— Address,  A.  F„  office  of"  The  Builder." 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDltS. 

A LAD,  Atred  Nineteen,  wishes  to  Article 

, . himself  for  Two  Years  in  a Good  Carpenter's  Shop,  to  finish 


A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  accus- 

tomed  to  superintend  buildings,  and  make  working  and 
“Swings  of  every  description,  is  desirous  of  AN  ENGAGE- 
.ML.M.  Specimen  drawings  may  be  seen,  and  highly  respectable 
retcrences  given  to  members  of  the  profession.  A short  period  not 
objected  to.— Direct,  p.  p.,  to  G.  C.,  Mr.  Smith's,  25,  Silver-street, 


TN  an  Engineering1  Establishment  in  London 

tllere  an  opening  for  an  APPRENTICE.  Ho  will  have 
c\ eiy  opportunity  for  acquiring  a thoroughly  practical  knowlcdgt 
in  the  various  departments  of  manufacturing  concerns.  A mode 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERiTaND  OTHERS. 

The  court  of  sewers  for  west- 

MINSTER  and  part  of  MIDDLESEX  will  he  readv  at  the 
Louit  House,  No.  1,  Greck-strcct.  Soho-square,  on  Fridav,  the  19th 
of  February.  1847,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  Building  about  16#  ft. 
of  Sewer  in  Exeter-street,  Strand.  A Plan  and  Specification  of  the 
above  Work  may  bo  inspected,  and  a Form  of  Tender,  and  other 
particulars  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours 
of  Nine  aud  Four.  Parties  offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  Half- 
past  1 wo  o’clock  precisely,  on  the  mb  jf  February,  with  sealed 
Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside  TeriTer  for  Works.  Each  Tender 
must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  Form  prescribed.  The  Court  does 
not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 
a „ , LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho-square, 

11th  February,  1817. 


BUILDERS  who  may  be  desirous  of  CON- 
TRACTING for  the  erection  of  a Hall,  aud  other  buildings, 
in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  can  inspect  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, by  applying  to  the  Porter  of  the  College  on  or  after  Wednes- 
day the  10th  of  February.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master,  on 
or  before  the  Third  of  March. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  WOOD  CARVERS, 
AND  MASONS. 

THE  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 

Interior  of  St  NEOT’S  CHURCH,  in  the  County  of  Hun- 
tingdon, GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for 
repairing  and  other  works,  on  or  before  Thursday  the  4tli  of  March 
next  The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Mr  WILLIAM  EMERY,  St  Neots,  one  of  the  churchwardens” 
T,  J^hmr,^’c,'.V.aJ?,.ob^,Iled  b7  applying  to  the  Architect  Mr. 
JAMES  TACY  WING,  Potter-street  Bedford.  The  Committee 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  ucccpt  the  lowest  Tender. 

St  Neots,  February  8th,  1847. 


B 


„ ™ CONTRACTORS,  BRICKMAKERS,  Ac. 

REEZE  FOR  SALE,  delivered  into 

Barges  in  the  Thames,  at  the  Phamix  Gas.Works,  64,  Bank- 


side,  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

MORI  1CEING  MACHINES  are  now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  the  first  and  only  ones  ever  invented 
that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
hard  or  soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expeusc 
small,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it— To  be  seen  at 
JONES’S,  127,  Goswell-strcct,  between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  daily. 


FIRE  BRICKS. — Stourbridge  best  made 

Bricks  at  WARD  and  HART’S,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
side,  Loudon,  TO  BE  SOLD  for  arrival.  This  is  a great  advantage 
for  the  purchasers,  saving  all  the  expenses  of  unshipping,  lighter- 
age, landing,  reloading,  kc.  An  immense  stock  of  all  the  best  made 
Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Goods  at  Summer  Prices, 
although  freights  and  other  expenses  have  considerably  advanced. 
Shippers,  Gas  Companies.  Engineers,  Builders,  and  large  buyers 
supplied  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  import,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  haring  an  immediate  supply  without  waiting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ships  arriving  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  very  moderate  terms, 

situate  on  a public  road,  60  feet  wide,  in  Holloway,  two  ex- 
tremely well-built,  semi-detached  CARCASES,  with  drains  com- 
pleted, and  room  by  the  side  of  each  for  coach-house  aud  stable  (if 
required i.  Depth  of  ground  160  feet,  or  380  if  wanted.  Lease  86 
years,  direct  from  the  freeholder.  The  greater  part  of  the  purchase 
money  may  remain  unpaid  at  interest  till  the  lease  is  granted. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  (if  by  letter,  post-paid)  to  Mr. 
PELLING,  Builder,  Hornsey-road,  Holloway. 


VOTES  for  EAST  and  WEST  SURREY. 

Three  aud  tlirec-quarter  Aores  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  at 
Norwood,  Surrey,  and  Two  Acres  of  Freehold  Land  at  Trumps 
green.  Egham,  Surrey,  both  most  delightfully  situated,  TO  BE  LET, 
on  Building  Leases,  for  Seventy-five  Tears,  on  advantageous  terms. 
-Apply,  if  by  letter  post-paid,  to  J.  BURGES  WATSON,  Esq., 
Architect,  39,  M ouches tcr-street,  Manohester-squarc,  London. 


TO  LET,  a Compact  and  Convenient  Wharf, 

between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  directly  opposite 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  well  adapted  for  any  of  the  above 
Trades,  having  cxoeUent  water  and  land  carriage  ways.— For  par- 
pPPly  to  W.  G.  WAKDLE,  Stangate  Sawing  and  Pinning 
Mills,  Palace-road,  Lambeth. 


P 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  ERECTION  of  the  proposed  NEW  CONGltEG  V- 
TIONAL  CHURCH,  in  Wolverhampton,  are  hereby  informed 
that  the  Drawings  and  Specifications  thereof  may  be  inspected  on 
Thursday,  the  1 1th  instant,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Banks,  archi- 
tect, W olverhampton.  Tenders,  sealed  and  indorsed  " Tender  for 
New  Congregational  Church,”  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Thurs- 
dov.  the  1st  of  March,  to  J.  BARKER,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton. 

**  No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  Tender  will  be  accepted. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  additions  to.  and  making  alterations  in 
the  present  house,  at  Spratton.  near  Northampton,  mav  see  the 
plans  and  specification  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  Mr.  FOWLER 
York'  oa  “*'•  after  the  4th  of  Felmiarv  next, 
till  1 UESDAY  16th,  from  Ten  till  Four  o'clock  : and  at  the  same 
hours  from  the  18th  to  the  28th,  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  MARKHAM 
solicitor,  Northampton.  All  tenders  must,  be  delivered  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  architect,  as  above,  of  whom 
any  hirther  particulars  may  be  obtained.— The  lowest  tender  mav 
not  be  accepted. 

N B.  As  some  Builders  have  expressed  a wish  that  the  Quantities 
of  the  various  works  for  the  above  should  be  taken  out  and  Bills 
supplied,  a competent  Surveyor  has  been  employed  to  do  so  It  is 
therefore  requested  that  those  parties  intending  to  give  in  tenders 
will  make  application  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  W.  BACKHOUSE, 
at  Mr.  .JONES  s Office,  that  Lithographed  Copies  may  be  prepared 
for  them;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  by  the  18th 
instant.— York,  8 Feb.  1847. 


A FEW  Statuary  Marble  Chimney  Pieces 

FOR  SALE,  at  the  following  low  prices :— Two  2 ft.  fi  in. 
Openings,  8 iiflr^piers,  35s.  each  ; two  2 ft.  lu  jn.  Openings, 
1"  in.  piers.  50s.  each  ; several  larger  Openings,  J1  * in."  and 
12  in.  piers,  60s.  each,  worth  £6.,  and  Two  with  carved  blockings, 
at  01.  each,  worth  lot.  and  two  at  7t,  worth  12t  Also  Two  Monu- 
mental Tablets  for  Sale,  Cheap.— Apply  at  34,  Chiehester-pluce, 
King’s-ci’oss. 


D 


REDOING  MACLINE  for  SALE.— 

,A  capital  DREDGING  MACHINE,  with  8 horse  higli- 
pressure  engine,  and  10-honie  boiler,  with  dredging  machinery  of 
the  most  improved  construction,  capable  of  making  is  feet  water, 
all  by  Kotliwell  of  Bolton,  complete  with  all  stores  and  materials 
ready  for  immediate  use,  having  been  in  use  little  more  than  two 
years.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  repair,  aud  is  offered  for  sale  in 
consequence  ol' tile  work  being  finished  for  which  she  was  built. 
May  be  seen  on  the  Severn  above  Diglis  I.ock,  Worcester ; and  par- 
ticulars had  of  Mr.  Grisscll,  Lambeth.— N.B.  If  necessary,  the  ma- 
chinery may  be  readily  removed  to  another  vessel 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commlssion-AgeuU 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  kc. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated,  No.  4,  Alblon-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chanel  of  Ease.  Kent,  £70  per  annum.— Further  particu- 
lars may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES.  20.  Old 
J ewry,  aud  of  Mr.  LLOY'D,  on  the  premises. 

BUILDING  GROUND  FOR  SHOPS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  One  or  more  Plots,  for  the 

erection  of  Eight  Houses,  of  a frontage  of  about  eighteen  feet 
each.  Ground-rent  3/.  16a  each  house : no  land-tax  ; lease  96  years, 
situated  at  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in  a neighbourhood  where  shops  are 
much  wanted.— Apply  by  letter,  to  Mr.  WOODS,  35  Ucorge-street. 
Euston-square. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

the  erection  of  a Public-house,  togother  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-roomed  Houses,  which  are  in  great  request.  The  sito  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements ; omnibuses  aud  boats  con- 
stantly plying  to  and  from  the  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  97  years.— Applv 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Cremomc  Field,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
opposite  Cremome  Gardens. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LEI’,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  Bevcral  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quecn’s-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  tho  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  Loudon,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  onlv  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 


BRICKFIELD. 

rpO  BE  LET,  a snug  BRICKFIELD, 

-1-  situate  at  Hanwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  enters 
the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The  expense  to  Vauxhall,  for  freightage 
tonnage,  and  towage,  is  3s.  3d.  uer  thousand.  A chalk-mil],  two 
small  wash-mills,  and  two  close  kilns  (each  capable  of  containing 
35, coo  bncksi  have  been  erected  on  the  premises,  with  a view  to  the 
manufacture  of  white  bricks  of  a superior  quality,  and  the  whole 
may  now  be  procured  on  icry  advantageous  terms.  Apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  -THUS.  WOODS,  BedfordNTew-road,  Clapham  Rise. 


B 


UTLDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
-esque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGlt- 
BOU  RHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  tile  fashionable 
resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  ’—For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  If.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Kegent's-villas,  Avenue-road,  Kcgent's-park. 


THE  BUILDER. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS.-By 

MR.  FULLER,  on  MONDAY  Fobruar|r 

Sind,  at  Eleven  pn  Y D*retirn.e  from  bosi- 

gities.  with  cast-iron  cybndew,  38  the  Butterly  Iron 

wrought-iron  shafts,  SATURDAY  previous 

“lM  “a 

Mr.FULLEK.  13,  WlUter-ntreet,  City. 


8iSJ>^EV.cnood,Waln«o 
Peals.  Planks,  Battens,  1 


MISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

q tttDD-STREET,  Brunswick-square.  respectfully  solicits 
,r.  rlrmdSr.  reo.Mni,.  and  nmtom  of  anoient 


^tour^yTinSer  printing^ 

R.  13.  Billit. 


1 Truck. — Store-street,  To«enoM^«-~  i t /~"T’T  f NT 

-m/1'13  t TIMS  will  SELL  by  AUCTIO  , 

M. 

on  MONDAY,  Fcbmary  15th,  at  ^ and  Havan- 

consisting  of  w ' ,1  a ut^.“g  SY?a.noi-c  mapl e.  oak  staves 

nah  cedar,  beech  plank  and  arnmniu,  y and  battens,  spruce 
and  Planks,  Swiss  be“y,w°?dLdE^  maple, 

deals,  pine  planks. , deal  qu  An“c^v’iight  timber-carnage.  a truck. 

Catalogues  nnd  Particulars  then  ha  , jewry ; „f  JOSEPH 

Mr.  TIMS? 

Offices.  GA  Upper  Charlotte-street.  Fitzroy -square- 


ICK-square.  respecwuuy  wuuw 
-1'*'  ?•?  UV/V-WiiimT  repairing,  and  transferring  of  ancient 
attdtt;  "also  for^ the  emb^denng^of  Altar- 


and  Tapestry ; also  lor  t lie  cin  .roiaenug  m ni  u- 
ilnH^Vo  new  and  approved  designs ; Coats  of  Arms,  Crests.  &c  . &c„ 
worked  i^gold  or  s.lk.-ftliss  B.  is  allowed  to  reter  to  some  of  the 
first  houses  m the  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


To  FHN0Xlf  EE RBy  M1!-1,  FU L I, E RT  on^ M ON 11 IVb^Fifnii 
and  Others—  Bj ,M>- * each  Day.  on  the  Premises,  Paradise- 
f°0w°' GraveLffiue? ^Soulhwafk  without  Reserve,  the  Premises 


DAY  OF  SALE  ALTERED  torn 
^iJSfcSnSS'iiSSr fJ.Vo»™.  Mb  nnd  Alder,  for 

^“mMeT  WALKER,  at  the  House  of 

of  superior  quality  and  userui  u _ hi  f Buttercrambe- 
H edge-rows  and  Plantations  in D*f  et^0]^f  Ar0N,  Aldby  Park. 

For  particulars,  and  to  view,  app^tu  . . , 

tbo  ~ini..  to  commence  s 


SURVEYING.  — UNIVERSITY  COL- 
LEGE Loudon. -During  the  months  of  February,  Marph, 
April  anil  May,  Mr.  HARMAN  LEWIS.  M.A..  Professor  of  in 
EnSnewing,  will  conduct  an  Elementary  Course  ot  Theoretical 
aild  i'ractieKi  Surveying,  with  Field  Practice.  Tuesday,  seven  to 
eight  ■ Thursday,  seven  to  nine ; Field  Practice  at  tunes  to  be  fixed 
at  meetings  of  the  cla.ss.-Pee,  for  students  attending  the  class  of 
Engineering  51. ; for  others,  61.  The  course  will  commence  on  Tues- 

daf Y V 1 L^N’GIN’ EERING.— Professor  Lewis’s  Course  commenced 
on  the  3rd  mstant  MAIix>bN,  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Arts 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
February  6, 1847. 


rpHE  Machinery  and  Tools  of  an E.”Klneelu; 

Kt«im -engine,  of ^1, .“imdrr  steam  rrinttng-maohine 
capable  of  print™  “bW.fiK  feelbjd  feet  3 inche.l. 

nnd  boring  machine  ( “SEStaS  Cl&h;  two  capital  screw: 


oyroi;  uu  o„or^  ----  - . j bar . aU(1  tw0  sens 

cutting  machines,  bonng-macnine,  engine-turning 

[capable  of  boring  80- -horse  5l»otaf  iStito,  stocks. 


- five  tonscasi-11011,  uiat>'»t 
benches,  two  new  weight  ; also  a large  quantity 

tables,  otner  effects.— To  be  viewed 


tables,  mahogany  " other  eflects.-To  oe  vieweu 

of  valuable  PaUems.  and  tUc  ga)e.  when  catalogues 

may  be  had  on  the^emises  and  of  Mr.  FULLER,  BiUiter-street, 
City. 


T he lialetocommence^at  T hr  ee* o' Sock  in  the  afternoon,  precisely: 

Lot  1.-U7  Fine  Ith,  0 AJdemf  17° Ciphe^fn  Mr.  Rounthwaite’s 
FLoCt'2.-lU  Fine  Ash,  19  Ciphers,  on  Mr.  Rounthwaithe’s  Farm. 

'E’i*3,  Birch,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  lading  from 
StMSSljfe  3 PopOn,  «»  «» let  hand  of  the  road  leading 

1HI sss^1" 

K F&  ISWBh-r  wood,  near  Stamford. 

bri^tCia-426  Ash,  75  Oaks,  212  Sycamores,  4 Elms,  in  Poe®1  Wood. 
Lot  13. — Ud  Ash,  118  Btttmnm^eSj^n Boaaa^Wood^.  o^ 

**•  “”™'a  *» 

lan't^ut  aater  .;t  li  Feb.  1841. 


VALUABLE  FREEHOLD , AKBWPYHOI.D  ESTATES. 

Messrs.  Roberts  ami  roby  are 

AC»E« distance  from  Debden 
Green  & part’cularl.v  adapted  for  Buildingpu^^ca-Maybe 
viewed,  and  particulars,  with,  pians^.nucxed,  had  ten  davs  previous 
>1,0  iioio  nf  Messrs.  WATSON 


to^tri&aU*  of 'm  AT^SNrB^^^lH 

tow.  Falcon-square.  Aldcrsgftte-strect  • and  at  Messrs.  ROBERTS 
and  ROBY"  Offices.  24,  Moorgate-street,  Bank. 


EwichSIVbySAorEder  BofILthe  tommis&ers^f 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.  , . TTn 

MR  GARDINER  "'ill  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY.  February  23,  and 

M VrERlAL^'  ot  FIYETAVERN'S  and  "PUBLIC  HOUSES 
known  as  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Chatham  l? heat,  the  Red 
Lion  the  Arundel  Coffee-house,  and  the  White  Horse,  together 
with  a great  number  of  dweRing-houses,  adjoining  and  Jorni.ng 
the  whole  side  of  Fisher-lane,  and  the  north  side  of  Stobleyard- 
street  and  comprehending  a large  quantitj- _of 
flnnrin-’  boards,  timbers,  joists,  sashes,  doom,  tiles,  slates.  n\ 
turns,  a great  quantity  of  lead  gutters,  pipes.  Ac.  The  whole  to 
beinimediately  cleared  for  the  improvements  about  to  bo  m^e 
to  the  Hospital— Mav  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
nndosucs  obtained  at  the  Works’-office,  Greenwich  Hospital ; ol 
Messrs  LETHBRIDGE  and  MACKRELL.  solicitors.  tA,  Abing- 
don^iect.  Westminster;  at  the  Ship  Tavern.  brceu»K-b.tbe 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Woolwich ; of  the  auctioneer,  1<,  Ilatton- 
garden 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON : Incorpo- 

rated  by  Royal  Charter. 

President-H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  list  for  the  current  year  is  now  open.  Subscribers  wiU  re- 
ceive for  each  guinea  paid,  besides  the  chance  of  » 

of  art  at  the  distribution,  a pair  of  prints,  the  Doff  Bmb^o 
and  the “ Neapolitan  Wedding,”  engraved  by ,Mr-  Charlw  Ro^  Mid 
Mr.  F.  A.  Heath  respectively,  after  T.  Uwins. 
encravings  in  outline  from  seven  of  the  cartoons  submitted  m com- 
petition for  the  premium  of  5001.  offered  by  the  society  for  an  histo- 
rical picture.  GEORGE  GODWIN,  1 Hoil  gecs_ 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  J aoa-  &ecS- 
4,  Trafal  gar-square,  J anuary  1, 1847. 


s 


OCIETY  OF  ARTS. 


PRESIDENT.  „ „ _ „ 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c. 

] PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 

Street,  Adelphi.  London.  . 

..  A „ L'  VIITIU  TTIlN 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  received  the  directions 

of  Messrs  Mowlem,  Freeman,  nnd  Burt,  to  prepare  Cata- 

Valuable  Stock  comprises  «w«l  Thousand^ cet  o^York  ^avmg. 
Bmrnlef  F(dl.  Fn' Block,  Slab.  Steps,  and  Landings.  Purbeck.  Port 
^LSinl« *of  11  ^^f'quantity' of 

kTngdomeS  taf  rtiXilitv  Pp°rcsefn|’  fo^Wato^xn^e, 


Months  to  501.— 13.  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


I : r 1 1 . 1 * 1 ' 1 : - - BUSINESS  OF  FlltST  < ' 1 1 A 1 ! ACTER 

MR  II.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 

n sc  of  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS olP FIRST-RATE  PRACTICE  ; declining  health  of  the  pro- 

hjsxr&ss  rtws  MS* 

into  a business  of  this  description 


*‘7‘NndBPxiilBm5s  of  Select  Sp.eimcm  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
ii..„....  <-o, -,ic  . , f free  admission  may  be  obtained  fioni 


BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  m me 
Society's  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 

“■■"NATIONlYoSLiiRY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  fomri 
...min  m-inntorv  I'ftntriliiition.  Details  of  this  plan  maybe  had 


3 NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH .ART  to  be  tormea 
by  public  voluntary  contribution.  Detail  of  this  nto  mw  be  lgd 

on  application  as  above  directed.  The  EX  HI  BU  ION  Ol  VlG 

TUBES  in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  place  in  June. 


BUILD.no  MATEBIALBt.wVVHITTON,  NEAR  HOUNSLOW 


All  li  1 " ivaciMja.,,. 

MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  ou  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday. 
March  5.  1R47.  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  oclock  each  day 
prc'-iselv.  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots  all  the  excellent 
BOIL  DING  MATERIALS  and  FITTINGS  of  a Mansion  and 
Offices,  distinguished  ns  ARGYLE  HOUSE ; fo'-nieL  V tbe  sca  uf 
Archibald.  Duke  of  Argvle,  comprising  about  4o0.o00  exoeUent 
Malm  and  Scotch  Birch.  13  tons  of  Lend.  3.8TO  feet  ol  I ork  aud 
Portland  Paving.  Stone  Staircases,  53  squares  of  Slating,  3.(100  feet 
- . •'*  >- Floor  Boards  Elegantly. Ci 


ihu-ii in,  ..at  merely  urns 
a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 

leseription  will  find  this  an  opportunity  of 

urrenve  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 
urreiici.  i' 1 for, la  to  view  nifty 


* RNEWAY’S  charity.— notice 

is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Chanty 
are  enabled  to  LEND  OUT  the  TRUST  MONIES  to  “Poor  Occu- 
nicra  or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  " eat 
mister  that  is  to  say.  within  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Margaret  and 

Saint  George,  Hanover-square,  Saint 

James.  Saint  MarjMe-Stond  to  b^r  into^t  aft« 

t“envt  S r££%&L  pTr^numfandiliobe  secured  by  the  bond 
Of  rim  borrower,  with  two  surctiea-Printcd  lorms  of  application, 
and  all  necessary  information,  may  be  obtained  upon  WP^catfon. 
betvveen  the  hoiire  of  Ten  and  Three  o’clock  in  the  day.  at  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  12,  Great  Queen-street. 
Saint  James's-park.— By  0r^WARD  g STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 


rave  occurrence  iv  o one  ueeu  apjuy  " 11  ' 1 * ) 
of  from  1.3001.  to  2,<WW,— Further  particulaw  and  oaros  w^ne 

Written ar- 

plications  cannot  be  attended  to 


D 


BSIGNS,  DR. A W I N G S,  ES' I 1 - 


(MG  vi,  u n o “ v’  , 

- 11  vTF.S  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  WORKS  executedrnt 

.l,Air  ,i,e  uSnVlel,?m.  bj-bj,™, di- 


one-half  the  usual  charge,  by  a person  oi 
profession.  Builders’  accounts  adjusted,  quantities  taken 
lapidations,  Ac.,  surveyed,  and  measurements  mad 

I8nennnl.il  tumifl \ ,1(1  Pt‘SS.  U 05 1 - I'll  I d,  tO  A.  1-,  Cai  ( 


reasonable  terms.— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  1 caic  oi  ini-  ■ ' 
Sooner.  No.  22,  Thornhill-place.  Calcdoman-road.  Pentonn 


, .nun,  uwircases,  0 1 squares  ox  Oiauug, 

of  capital  Oak  floor  Boards.  Elegantly  Carved  Doora  and  lhuiUes, 
Marble  and  Portland  Vases,  beautifully  executed  Original  Lasts. 

-tie......  - e ...  - L- I ^ ....  e » ..11  P ' » --0-— ,.n,ne.o  «",! 


nd  Vases,  beautifully  executed  urigina 
Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  Academicia 

. ....  V...  1 1,  n Inin  ti.r  W I T I . I A M 1 


Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  AffldamiOiMls.  and 
obtained  at  a great  expense  by  the  late  Mr  VILLI  AM  t.H  AM- 
BERS. Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  elaborately  Carved  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors,  Marble  Chimney  Pieces.  Register  Moves.  Girders, 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards,  Coppers,  Cisterns.  I umps.  and 
the  whole  of  the  Valuable  Materials.— May  be  viewed  (with  Cata- 
logues only  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  bale,  the  Sunday  ex- 
cepted. and  Catalogues  had  |6d  each)  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
Sale,  at  the  Red  Lion  and  White  Hart  Inns.  " Uitton ; Kings 
tt — i r.,.,  1 p ... ; .1-. , i , - , I..  .,-,,,,  Inn  Hounslow  : l.heouers. 


aavs  prior  u>  in 

rone,  at  ure  rveu  uivu  ai*d  White  Hart  Inns.  Whitton : King's 
Head  Inn.  Twickenham : George  Inn,  Hounslow ; Chequers. 

’ ••  ri._,orwi  i™,  inns.  Isleworth  : Royal  Oak, 


neaa  imi.  r wicacuuaui  ; Inn,  Hounslow ; Gnequera, 

George,  and  Northumberland  Arms  Inns,  Isleworth  ; Roya  Oak. 
Worfon  Lane  ; at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  1 ork-str—  < 
Garden ; and  of  the  Auctioneer.  Mr.  Adams.  Isleworth. 


ARTISTS  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

nre  informed  tint  tin-  Ocnefl  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESlON,  181,  3In44'JX-strcet.Hnnoyenan,,nrn|ManteT.  J.  M.  Lwgn^ 

sf{ssr“  wc,“y  '*rs.  a^snsa.'ai 

per  vjuuirer.  Green-street.  Grosvenor-nqimre. 


i \ EN  PUT F ER \N<T.  W1I.'  ■ rnE- 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

I Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that,  they  have 
--.i  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  their  Caen 
■ -8s  to  the  nvimwi pp  n remises,  where  a large 


li,  „ a Leve  ex tonsi ve  premises,  wnere  a large 

Stock  will  be  'kepttup  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 

nfflolnlns 

Caen  Wharf 


CAEN  STONE  I vEPOT.-NORAV AY  SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,  GREENWICH. 


a nanx  , uiime.  >•  *v... 

WTUCItiVELL,  Caen  Stone  Importer, 

• Ajorit  t«  t;-  Soot  ntor,  ru;X  oO.n.^  that 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SE^RS.  MIDDLESEX 

The  commissioners  ot  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office.  Hatton- 
garden.  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  where 
information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persom  aboittto  Purchase 
or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land  for  Building  purposes, 
of  the  situation  and  level  of  the  public  Sewers,  capable  of  afffirdmg 
sufficient  Drainage,  and  which  they  reoommend  idl  such  Persons  to 
.pplr  tor  a.  a,  >bovo  .Bee.  S^Z&°A,  Cirri™ 


VERY  IMPORTANT  SALES,  by  order  of  the  Assignees  of  Messrs. 
Acramans.  Morgan,  mid  Co.,  at  the  Bedmiustcr  Ship-Ynrd, 
Brist  '1-  and  at  the  Bristol  Iron  Works,  St  Philip's.  To  be  SOLD 
by  AUCTION  l'v 


bv  AUCTION,  by 

MR.  EDWIN  NATSH,  at  the  SHIP- 
YARD. MONDAY  and  TUESDAY.  Feb.  22nd  and  ilrd, 
at  the  IRON  WORKS,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY.  Feb. 


. JESDAY,  t eb.  Sana  ann  z-rra, 
at  the  IRON  WORKS.  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY.  Feb. 
24th  and  25th,  the  prime  Oak  Skeleton  FRAMES  of  Two  STEAM- 
SHIPS. now  on  the  blocks,  about  185  feet  between  the  perpendi- 
culars, and  25  feet  extreme  beam,  having  been  designed  to  attain 
great  speed.  Also,  the  MACHIN ERY,  which  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  same  ; comprising  two  pairs  of  Condensing  En 
gtnes.  with  horizontal  cylinders  of  51-inch  diameter,  speeded  tc 
exert  the  nominal  nower  of  200  horses  each  pair,  composed  of  tut 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER.  AND  PART  OF 
MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Boho-square.  . . 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water-courses 
falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of  London  ana  the 
parish  of  Fulham.  ......  , , „.,t,. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  or  tne  4/ tn 
Geo.  3 (chap.  7.  local',  it  Is  required  that,  previously  to  the  making 
of  any  now  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  in  any  part 
intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or 
drain  off  water  from  any  house,  budding,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any 
sewer  under  their  management,  or  within  their  junsdiction,  a 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their 
office,  and  that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  . be  constructed  and 
, ■ ., j «-_™  „„  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 


Y T . informs  Architects.  Sculptors.  Masonaond  ottiera.  tnar 
Sffio  ” ot®.  R A.V  IT  II A LL.  Sun-o-or.  8. 

information  and  samples  may  be  obtamcd.-CAEN  SIGN  L siuppeu 
direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


PIMLICO  MAMS  BE“RA™ 


WU&ni,  riDiuiw-iivin-. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bep;9  to  inform  Archi- 

ucli  cd  Stone-ivork',  nre^^c^ed'at^lmyhMp^^ssdilejra^ 

ffljcfilTBCTS  t°  M 

CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  exoauted 

"'iju’lLDERs'M^ilfAS^NB1^™1^.)*  eve\(' 

tiuoe1™.™  ^SSiiSiy  & « ItaJ.  »™n»«  rither 

waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

CAU^TI^TiLES,  in  all  their  beau- 
titoPvarieVty  may  be  inspector L in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FON 18. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


exert  the  nominal  power  of  200  horses  each  pair,  composed  of  the 
best  material  and  excellent  workmanship,  being  a late  improve- 
ment on  the  same  system  of  similar  engines,  by  the  same  makers. 

.-.-I  M .ra  t.wl  " T .i t.tl  n Western  toe 


ment  on  the  same  svstem  ot  similar  engines,  oytne  same  masen, 
now  in  use  iu  the  celebrated  “ Little  Western  together  with  the 
uses  and  other  forgings  which  have  been  made  for  the  above  engines 
and  tlieir  wheels. 


and  tlieir  wheels. 

A FERRY-BOAT,  and  Four  New  Copper-fastened  BOATS. 
r„yci  si  Feet  of  tbovougblv-seosoned  Choice  ENGLISH  OAK 
PLANK,  of  several  thicknesses,  well  calculated  and  intended  for 
the  completion  of  the  above  vessels,  and  suitable  for  other  purposes : 
some  thousands  of  feet  of  prime  Yellow  and  Red  Pine,  English 
American  Elm  Plank,  varying  in  thickness. 


American  Elm  Plank,  varying  in  thickness. 

20.000  feet  of  particularly  good  ENGLISH  OAK  TIMBER,  of 
large  dimensions;  Cedar.  Dant/.ic.  and  American  Oak.  Yellow  and 
lied  Pine  and  Elm  Timber,  all  the  Oak  Shoavs  and  Posts.  Blocks, 
Stages,  and  SRidingways  in  and  about  the  Sbip-buildiug-yard  and 
Premises. 

Mr.  NAISH  is  instructed  by  the  Assignees  to  the  Estate  to  Ad- 
vertise that  a limited  time  will  be  allowed  the  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers of  the  Skeleton  Frames  to  finish  the  ships  on  the  premises 
if  reqaired. 

T ic  Shells  of  the  Steamers.  Timber.  Plank,  and  Wood-work  is 
intended  to  be  Sold  at  the  Bedminstor  Ship-yard  -.and  the  Engines, 
Machinery,  and  Ironwork,  at  the  St.  Philip's  Iron  Works.  BristoL 
Both  place- are  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  removal  of  the 
Lots  hr  Land  or  Water,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  Great 
Wc.tcrn.  Exeter,  and  Birmingham  Railway  Termini. 

Catalogues  nre  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  on 


orace.  ana  mat  such  new  sc> 
made  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise.  . 

* --i  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
- ro  freon  nil  nrnnoscd  to  he  Guilt  UDOll  being  exca- 


i»... to  prevent,  me  serious  etui  nuu  ■> 

that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being  exca- 
vated at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  directed  that, 

upou  application  being  made  at  this  office  t"-..viouoK-  to  t.he  cxca- 


. , - - icrs  na\e  uiiuutcu  u 

i application  being  made  at  this  office  previously  to  thee 
oi  of  such  ground,  information  shall  be  given  at 


And  the  Commissioners  do  al*o  give  notice  that,  whenever  the 
lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been  laid  so  low 
i not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a proper  current,  they 
ill  not.  allow  anv  sewers,  or  drains  into  sewers,  to  lie  made  for  the 


vv  e.tcrn.  Exeter,  and  Birmingham  Railway  Termini. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Auctioneer.  7,  North-street.  Bristol  to  Mr.  T.  it. 
IJUTToX.  official  Assignee;  or  Mr.  J.  K.  HABERFIELD,  Soli- 


. Bills  will  l.«  taken  in  payment,  and  the  Sale  to  c 


in  i.e  t iKcu  in  payment,  ana  t 
it  Twelve  o'clock  each  Morning. 


allow  anv  sewers,  

ervice  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  taio 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whethevsuch  premises  havi 
separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewetMj 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  an  east  three  clear 
days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners;  and  all  such 
petitions  will  be  called  ou  in  the  order  of  tlieir  application,  and 
the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called  on  to  support  the 
application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  proceedings  must  in  con- 
sequence lie  commenced  de  novo.  , , 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  cut  oft,  and  the  parties  making  the  same 
will  subject  themselves  to  a fine.  , „ TT. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (/  and  8 \ ic- 
do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
, the  shove  respects,  hut  their  powers  are  expressly  rc- 


LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA—The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  encaged  m 
building,  is  *•!*•.  >“ 


huftdmg,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  comoraes  u.e 
beauty  ?ndf  f'^^^^o^tone’ttot U This  material  has  been 

than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

man  cmiU'1  ..  — h.wJ  or. 


So-  eoery  vanrty  of 
feigioS'  z .0,1  00.-.  10.  Ar.-oJo, 


of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers  are  expressly  re- 
served. and  their  regulations  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
»>.»  » m..  of  SUch  works,  under  the  superintendence 


mic  ntu  The  exeeuuou  oi  such  wotks,  unuer  me  imtuuLii.v 
of  the  district  surveyor  alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  maki  ng 
any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  renevc  the 


of  any  sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  reh 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

Bv  order  of  the  Court. 


Manchester. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION  —CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  Dr.  Ryan,  with  brd- 
deluding  the  ' recent ^Xl  Art^ara  ' daily’d^cribid 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1847. 

EOPLE  say  architecture  is  a 
noble  art,  and  so  it  truly  is  : 
its  influence  on  taste  and 
morals  is  undeniable,  for,  as 
an  American  writer  ob- 
serves,— “There  is  a kind 
of  symmetry  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Its  taste,  intelli- 
gence, affections,  and  conduct,  are  so  intimately 
related,  that  no  preconcertion  can  prevent 
them  from  being  mutually  causes  and 
effects.  The  first  thing  powerfully  operated 
on,  and,  in  its  turn,  proportionally  operative, 
is  the  taste.  The  perception  o(  beauty  and 
deformity,  of  refinement  and  grossness,  of  de- 
cency and  vulgarity,  of  propriety  and  indeco- 
rum, is  the  first  thing  which  influences  man  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  a grovelling,  brutish 
character;  a character  in  which  morality  is 
effectually  chilled,  or  absolutely  frozen,” — and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Those  who  profess  this 
noble  art  should  be  gentlemen — must  be  gen- 
tlemen : men  of  education  and  cultivated  taste, 
with  more  acute  perceptions  and  finer  feelings 
than  the  multitude.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  its 
superiority  over  deformity,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  confer  this  superiority  on  those  who 
possess  it  over  those  who  do  not.  To  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  a once  great  name, — every 
one  remembers  what  Vitruvius  looks  for  in 
the  architectural  character, — integrity,  high 
feeling,  nobleness  of  heart.  For  an  architect 
even  to  solicit  employment  was  an  abasement, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  accomplished  Roman,  of  both 
art  and  artist,  not  to  be  endured.  And  we 
emphatically  say  the  Roman  was  right. 

So  far  then  our  exordium  : and  now  we  will 
just  let  our  readers  see  what  is  thought 
of  this  noble  art, and  its  high-minded  professors, 

in  at  all  events  one  district  of  Great  Britain, 

the  good  town  of  Ipswich. 

The  committee  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion there,  proposing  to  erect  a building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to 
have  the  best  plan,  and  a choice  of  plans  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  best  plan,  have 
issued  an  advertisement  to  “Architects  and 
Builders ,”  stating  this  desire.  They  set  forth 
that  the  building  must  not  have  more  than  60 
feet  of  frontage,  and  must  comprise, — “ A 
lecture  room,  about  30  feet  high,  to  accommo- 
date a lecturer  and  a company  from  600  to  800 
persons  ; a library  and  reading-room,  or  the 
two  combined  ; a committee-room,  class-room, 
and  a good  vestibule  entrance  ; also  rooms  for 
the  residence  of  the  librarian  and  they  say 
that  the  whole  must  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
1,600/. 

The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  under  a private 
mark  ; and,  will  you  believe  it?  no  less  a sum 
than  five  guineas  will  actually  “be  given  for 
the  one  most  approved,  if  the  party  be  not  em- 
ployed to  carry  it  out.”  Listen  to  this,  ye 
Inigos  and  Christophers  of  England ! Talk 
no  more  of  want  of  encouragement,  ill-appre 
ciation,  insults  to  art, — but  sit  ye  down  to 
your  tables  ; use  the  knowledge  ye  have  ac- 
quired at  so  much  cost  and  labour  ; and  respond 
to  this  benevolent  offer  in  the  way  it  deserves. 

And  if  you  do  so,  it  will  be  with  one  uni- 
versal burst  of  contemptuous  indignation,  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  these  gentlemen  of  Ipswich 


from  the  ignorance  which  led  to  such  a pro- 
posal, deter  other  committees  from  offering  a 
similar  insult,  and  perhaps  effect  an  alteration  in 
the  miserable  and  degrading  system  altogether. 

There  no  mistake  in  the  advertisement : 
it  runs  clearly,  five  guineas  will  be  given 
for  the  one  most  approved,  if  the  party  be  not 
employed  to  carry  it  out;  goes  on  to  say  the 
institution  is  open  to  offers  for  sites  or  pre- 
mises that  are  eligible  (in  the  event  of  which 
latter  not  being  found,  the  plans,  of  course,  will 
not  be  carried  out  by  any  one),  and  is  signed 
J.  Allen  Ransome  and  Henry  Lawrence. 

VVe  wonder  if  Mr.  J.  Allen  Ransome  and 
Mr.  Henry  Lawrence  felt  ashamed  of  the  docu- 
ment when  they  signed  it?  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  their  colleagues?  If  they  did  not, 
it  must  have  been  for  want  of  thought  on  what 
they  were  doing. 

If  an  architect  were  commissioned  by  an  em- 
ployer to  design  and  prepare  the  plans  for 
such  a building,  five-and-twenty  pounds  would 
be  a moderate  charge  for  them.  And  yet  in 
the  present  case,  architects  are  unblushingly 
invited  to  prepare  these  plans  for  merely  the 
chance , the  very  remote  chance , of  getting  five 
pounds,  five  shillings,  or  one-fifth  of  what  they 
would  be  fairly  entitled  to  charge.  Apply  the  in- 
vitations, as  we  have  often  said,  to  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  butchers,  and  bakers  ; and  while  its  ab- 
surdity is  made  manifest,  the  low  and  degraded 
position  to  which  the  profession  of  architecture 
is  reduced  also  becomes  strikingly  apparent. 
Would  Messrs.  J.  Allen  Ransome  and  Henry 
Lawrence  venture  to  put  their  names  to  an 
advertisement,  offering  five  pounds  for  the  best 
five-and-twenty  pounds’  worth  of,  say  me- 
chanism, of  no  use  to  any  but  the  advertiser? 
or  if  they  did,  would  a mechanic  be  found* 
however  vain  he  might  be  of  his  skill, 
and  anxions  to  shew  it,  who  would  spend 
his  time  on  such  a losing  game,  even 
if  certain  that  the  best  would  have  the 
miserable  prize  (?)  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
architects,  is  very  far  from  clear.  Or  as  we 
inquired  when  the  fishmongers  and  poulterers 
advertised  for  the  best  plan  of  an  asylum— what 
would  fishmongers  and  poulterers  say  if  they 
were  asked  to  obtain  and  submit  some  parti- 
cular kind  of  game  (never  called  for  by  their 
every-day  customers)  on  the  chance  that  it 
would  be  bought  at  the  ordinary  market  price? 

“ But  then,  say  the  poulterers,  fowls  cost 
money, and  are  really  worth  something,  whereas 
the  designs  you  speak  of  are  merely  drawings, 
which,  unless  we  take  them,  will  not  realise 
the  cost  of  the  paper  they  are  made  upon  ; so 
that  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

Truly  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  An  honest, 
able  design  represents  not  merely  present  time 
and  thought,  but  a large  premium  and  outlay 
in  other  respects,  long  travel,  years  of  study, 
and  many  previous,  aud  unsuccessful  attempts. 
But  whatever  can  be  had  for  nothing  is  liter- 
ally worth  nothing:  and  thus  it  is  that  archi- 
tects have  lowered  the  character  of  their 
profession,  and  degraded  themselves.*” 

The  poulterers  were  bad  enough,  and  we 
told  them  so ; but  the  savans  and  wisdom-lovers 
of  Ipswich  are  a hundred  times  worse.  The 
former  did  pledge  themselves  that  the  author 
of  the  selected  design  should  carry  it  out,  if 
found  to  have  experience  ; but  the  Ipswich 
philosophers,  while  they  offer  to  the  successful 
candidate  half  the  absurdly  small  sum  which 
the  others  gave  to  the  first  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor, do  not  even  hint  at  employing  him, 
but,  indeed,  make  it  as  apparent  as  it  can  be 
made  without  saying  so  in  words,  that  they  do 
not  contemplate  any  such  step. 

* Vol.  iv„  P.  169. 


The  question  now  comes,  will  architects  be 
found  to  countenance  a system,  of  which  this  is 
so  bare-faced  and  insulting  an  illustration,  by 
submitting  plans  on  the  terms  proposed  P 
Earnestly  we  hope  not,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  the  art  as  of  the  profession  ; and  we  trust 
that  some  steps  will  be  taken,  to  let  the  en- 
lightened committee  of  the  Ipswich  Literary 
Institution  know  the  feeling  with  which  their 
advertisement  is  viewed  by  the  profession  at 
large. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

INTRODUCTORY.* 

Probably  fifty-five  substances  must  be  re- 
garded as  elements  in  the  present  state  of  che- 
mical science ; their  names  are  here  subjoined 
in  alphabetical  order.  Those  marked  * are 
combustible  and  non-metallic ; those  marked  f 
are  incombustible  and  non-metallic,  the  others 
are  metallic. 

1,  aluminum;  2,  antimony  ; 3,arsenicum;  4, 
barium  ; 5,  bismuth  ; 6,  * boron  ; 7,  ■f'  bromine  • 
8,  cadmium  ; 9,  calcium  ; 10,  * carbon  ; 11,  ce- 
rium; 12,  t chlorine;  13,  chromium  ; 14, cobalt ; 
15,  columbium  ; 16,  copper;  17, f fluorine  ; 18 
glucinum  ; 19,  gold;  20,  * hydrogen  ; 21,  f 
iodine  ; 22,  iridium  ; 23,  iron  ; 24,  lantanum  ; 
25,  lead;  26,  lithium;  27,  magnesium;  28, 
manganesium  ; 29,  mercury  ; 30,  molybdenum  ; 
31,  nickel ; 32,  f nitrogen  ; 33,  osmium  ; 34,  f 
oxygen  ; 35,  palladium  ; 36,  * phosphorus  ; 37, 
platinum  ; 38,  potassium  ; 39,  rhodium  ; 40,  * 
selenium  , 41,silicium  ; 42,  silver;  43,  sodium; 
44,  strontium  ; 45,  *sulphur;  46,  tellurium; 
47,  thorium;  48,  tin  ; 49,  titanium;  50,  tung- 
stenum ; 51,  vanadium;  52,  uranium;  53, 
yttrium;  54,  zinc;  55,  zirconium. 

Of  the  elements,  the  following  will  be  most 
frequently  mentioned  during  these  papers  on 
chemistry  as  applied  to  construction  : — 

I.  Combustible  and  non-metallic  : carbon, 
hydrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

II.  Incombustible,  and  non-metallic  : chlo- 
rine, nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

III.  Metallic:  aluminum,  calcium,  iron, 
magnesium,  potassium,  silicium,  and  sodium. 

The  leading  chemical  characters  of  these 
fourteen  elements  are  as  follows  : — 

Carbon , a non-metallic  combustible  solid, 
perfectly  unalterable  by  exposure  to  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  atmospheric  temperature,  or  to  the 
joint  agency  of  air  and  water;  but  when  its 
temperature  is  artificially  raised,  it  burns  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  and  produces  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  This  compound  unites  with 
rnanj-  metallic  oxides  to  form  carbonates , and 
they  are  of  great  utility  and  importance. 

Hydrogen,  a non-metallic  gaseous  element, 
eminently  combustible,  and  producing  during 
its  combustion  ivater , by  uniting  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  Hydrogen  also  combines  with 
several  non-metallic,  and  a few  metallic  ele- 
ments, and  it,  in  common  with  carbon,  is  most 
generally  existent  in  organic  bodies. 

Phosphorus,  a non-metallic  element,  solid, 
but  combustible  at  a very  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  producing,  by  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  phosphoric  acid  ; thi* 
combines  with  many  metallic  oxides,  and  formji 
phosphates  : some  of  these  are  important. 

Sulphur , a non-metallic  element,  solid  and 
easily  combustible,  and  producing,  during  its 
combustion  in  air,  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  mo- 
difying its  combustion,  in  contact  with  certain 
compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  product  is 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ; this  acid  com- 
bines with  the  generality  of  metallic  oxides, 
forming  sulphates,  a very  definite  and  extremely 
valuable  class  of  compounds. 

Chlorine,  a non-metallic  incombustible  va- 
pour ot  a greenish  yellow  colour,  eminently 
poisonous,  but  a powerful  disinfectant,  and 
destroyer  of  colouring  matters ; it  combines 
with  the  generality  ot  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  producing  definite  com- 
pounds, called  Chlorides , when  they  are  not 
acid.  The  great  natural  source  of  chlorine  is 
common  salt,  a binary  compound  of  chlorine 
and  sodium. 

Nitrogen,  a non-metallic  incombustible  ga9, 
a perfect  type  of  a non. .supporter  of  combus- 
tion, existing  in  a state  of  uniform  mixture 
with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour 
* Sec  p.  47,  ante. 
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to  constitute  atmospheric  air  ; hul  when  eom- 
tmsTn  ^cSStSta  oT/ompounds  c’aiied 

uatuie,  ’ -r.  cornpounds  with  other 

cl?menCts  when  not  acid,  are  termed  o,ri*s, 

thus,  all  the  substances  formerly  called  earths 

or  calces,  are  true  oxides  of  metals. 

Aluminum,calcmm,magnestum,uuistltcim 

are  metals  obtained  from  clay,  or  alumina,  lttne, 
ami 'magnesia,  and  silica; 
difficult  to  procure,  on  account  of  thei ex,r; 
dinary  affinity  for  oxygen ; henc=’  in,  “ ,u.e 
state,  they  are  not  practically  known,  but  their 
compounds  are  of  vast  utility  and  interest. 

Iron,  a metal  most  abundantly  presented 
throughout  nature  in  a state  °fT  eouib.nation, 
and  especially  with  oxygen.  It  forms  two 
otrWes/and  these  are  capable  of  combining 

with  various  acids  to  form  compounds,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  many  colours  and  stains 
it  is  a metal  having  a very  extensive  and  prac- 
tically valuable  range  of  chemical  affinity. 

Potassium  and  sodium  ore  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  potash  and  soda.  These  metals  are 
difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  their  energetic 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  they  are  only  of  im- 
portance  in  the  refined  operations  of  ana  y- 
tical  chemistry;  hut  their  compounds  wit! 
oxygen,  and  of  these  with  other  oxides  and 
acids,  are  of  great  value  in  most  departments 
of  science,  art,  and  industry. 

Many  of  the  metallic  elements  are  employed 
in  a pure  or  insulated  state,  as,  for  example, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc  ; in  the  form  ot 
beams,  bars,  rods,  sheets,  tubes,  and  pipes  ot 
all  sizes,  shapes,  diameters,  and  thicknesses. 

The  compounds  which  some  of  the  metals 
form  with  each  other  are  technically  called 
al/oi/s;  these  are  in  universal  request  in 
decorative  architecture  ; for  example,  brouze, 
and  brass  ; the  former  a compound  ot  copper 
and  tin:  the  latter,  of  copper  and  zinc.  1 he 
hard  and  soft  solders,  also,  used  for  uniting 
the  several  parts  of  metallic  work,  are  all 
alloys  of  various  metals.  These  alloys,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  more  fusible  than  the  indi- 
vidual metals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and, 
therefore,  admit  of  being  applied  with  great 
facility. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  aie 
employed  in  decorative  architecture  even  to  a 
lavish’ extent.  But  the  great  value  of  these 
elements  would  entirely  preclude  their  use  if 
they  did  not  possess  the  important  physical 
property  of  malleability,  or  extension  into 
leaves  of  extreme  tenuity,  in  a degree  superior 
to  all  other  metals  ; for 'as  regards  gold  it  may 
be  stated,  that  a cubic  foot  of  the  precious  metal 
admits  of  being  beaten  into  leaves  sufficient  to 
cover  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square 
yards.  Then  the  permanence  of  gold,  and 
;ood  gilding,  is  remarkable.  It  has  no  affinity 
tor  oxygen,  or  any  other  substances  that  are 
existent  in  air  or  in  water ; it,  therefore,  pre- 
serves its  deep  orange  lustre  unimpaired  for 
centuries, — witness,  for  example,  the  golden 
ornaments  and  the  gilding  that  embellish  the 
cases  of  Egyptian  mummies.  Silver,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  of  a beautifully  chaste 
white  lustre,  will  soon  become  tarnished  or 
dull.  This  change  is  not  due  to  oxidation, 
but  to  the  action  of  sulphureous  vapours  upon 
the  metal,  by  which  a thin  scale  of  sulphuret 
of  silver  is  formed,  and  this  acts  as  a shield  to 
the  metal  beneath.  The  silver  and  silvering 
found  in  many  ancient  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  abbeys,  is  frequently  thus  tarnished,  or 
blackened,  and  to  a very  great  extent,  if  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  decomposing  organic- 
bodies. 

The  use  of  silver  is  almost  excluded  from 
theatrical  decorations  and  properties,  unless  it 
be  strongly  lacquered,  to  keep  off  the  action  of 
the  sulphureous  compounds  which  are  emitted 
during  the  combustion  of  coal-gas,  and  very 
few  silversmiths  or  jewellers  can  venture  to 
illuminate  their  shops  with  coal-gas  unless 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  its  purification. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  free  gas  entirely  from 
compounds  of  sulphur,  hence  the  recent  plan 
of  having  the  gas  lamps  outside,  instead  of  in- 
side the  windows,  to  exclude  the  action  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  the  heat,  and  watery  vapour, 


resulting  from  the  combustion,  all  of  which 
conduce  to  the  tarnish.  , 

The  chemical  habitudes  of  the  metals  ie- 
eeire  much  study  from  the  architect,  for  a 

metal  alone  may  be  extremely  permanent,  but 

“ill  often  corrode  rapidly  if  in  contact  with 
another  metal  ; thus,  for  exainpl6.  copper  or 
zinc  alone,  will  resist  oxidation  foi  a gieat 
length  of  time,  hot  let  them  be  nwetted  toge- 
ther,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  zinc  will  soon  sustain  cor- 
rosion. The  chemist  discovers  that  the  mere 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  disturbs  their  elec- 
trical relations,  thus  zinc  renders  copper 
electro-negative,  and  in  that  state  it  will  not 
suffer  chemical  change,  whilst  the  zinc  be- 
comes electro-positive,  and  in  that  state,  al- 
though capable  of  protecting  the  copper, 
suffers  oxidation  and  corrosion  itself. 

This  fact  having  been  pointed  out  by  the 
chemist  to  the  architect  and  builder,  we  now 
find  when  plates  or  masses  of  metals  are  to  be 
employed,  care  is  taken  to  examine  strictly 
their  electro-chemical  relations  or  habitudes, 
that  corrosion  may  he  prevented,  though  in 
many  cases  the  fact  cannot  be  conveniently 
rendered  applicable.  Look,  for  example,  at 
railings  of  cast,  but  more  especially  of 
wrought-iron,  when  firmly  secured  into  stone- 
work by  pouring  molten  lead  around  them, 
how  often  they  decay  and  dwindle  away  in 
some  cases  to' mere  wires,  especially  at  their 
lower  parts,  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
lead,  the  iron  being  rendered  electro- positive, 
and  therefore  capable  of  undergoing  oxidation 
by  the  joint  agency  of  air,  water,  and  the 
animal  fluids  that  are  so  commonly  voided 
against  corner  rails.  Although  the  common 
metals,  ex . gr.,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  are 
so  extremely  plentiful  and  cheap,  they  are  not 
presented  by  nature  either  in  purity  or  quan- 
tity adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  enormous 
demand  that  is  made  for  them  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  as  they  are  all  elements,  of  course  the 
chemist  cannot  form  them  artificially.  I he 
metals  are  presented  by  nature  in  combination 
with  non-metallic  elements,  generally  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  constituting  oxides  arid  sulphur ets, 
or  as  oxides  combined  with  acids,  constituting 
carbonates  and  sulphates’,  such  compounds  are 
known  to  the  chemist  under  the  title  of  me- 
tallic ores.  Thus  the  tin  ore  of  Cornwall  is  an  ( 
oxide,  whilst  the  copper  ore  of  that  county  is 
a sulphuret , and  the  iron  ore  of  Staffordshire 
is  a carbonate,  these  are  familiarly  known  as 
tin-stone,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron-stone ; they 
contain  the  metals,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  ; the 
art  of  obtaining  such  valuable  forms  ot  matter 
is  founded  upon  known  laws  of  chemical  affi- 
nity, and  consists  in  exposing  the  respective 
ores  to  heat,  with  some  non-metallic  element, 
having  a strong  affinity  for  that  in  the  ore,  but 
none  for  the  metal ; this  operation  is  called 
reduction,  and  during  its  procedure  the  metal 
is  not  made  or  pi'oduced  by  theagents  employed, 
but  drawn  forth  or  educed  from  its  natural  com- 
bination with  a non-metallic  element. 

The  following  example  may  serve  to  explain 
the  theory  of  the  process  of  reduction.  If  a 
piece  of  charcoal  be  heated  red  hot,  it  will 
rapidly  consume ; this  is  a chemical  change  and 
due  to  the  charcoal  or  its  pure  carbon,  exert- 
ing affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
air,  so  that  the  product  of  the  combustion  is 
carbonic  acid  gas ; the  chemist  ascertains  by 
analysis,  that  the  ore  of  tin  consists  of  the 
metal  and  oxygen,  and  having  as  in  the  above 
simple  instance  discovered  that  charcoal  at  a 
high  temperature  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen  ; 
he  mingles  charcoal  with  the  ore  of  tin,  and 
expects  upon  heating  the  mixture  in  a furnace, 
that  the  charcoal  will  burn  by  attracting  the 
oxygen  of  the  ore,  that  carbonic  acid  will  be 
produced,  and  then  the  metal  thus  deprived  of 
oxygen  or  deoxidated  will  be  educed  ; the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  ex- 
periment, and  conducted  upon  a large  scale 
it  furnishes  all  the  commercial  demands  for 
the  metal  tin. 

The  natural  and  artificial  compounds  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  metals  present  a vast  mass  of  use- 
ful materials  for  the  purposes  of  the  architect 
and  the  builder.  All  of  these  have  been  la- 
boriously and  accurately  examined  by  the 
chemist. 

Thus  pure  white  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  al- 
though commonly  called  earths,  are  true  vie- 
tallic  oxides,  the  constituent  metals  being  so 
firmly  united  to  oxygen  by  the  power  of  che- 
mical affinity,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  ex- 


traction or  reduction  by  ordinary  decomposing 
agents,  but  by  employing  such,  in  conjunction 
with  the  action  of  electricity,  three  extra- 
ordinary metals,  viz.,  aluminum,  silicium , and 
calcium,  reward  the  researches  of  the  experi- 
mentalist. 

In  consequence  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  un- 
dergoing no  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  sole  agency  of  heat,  they  become  eminently 
fitted  for  the  construction  of  fire-places  and 
furnaces,  not  only  for  the  combustion  of  fuel 
for  warming  dwellings,  hut  for  that  required 
in  the  reduction  of  ordinary  metallic  ores  and 
the  formation  of  every  variety  of  earthenware, 
porcelain,  glass,  and  vitrifications,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  shewn  hereafter.  Native 
compounds,  or  in  some  instances,  native 
mixtures,  and  in  others  artificial  mixtures  of 
these  substances  with  other  metallic  oxides, 
constitute  all  the  varieties  of  granite,  slate, 
terras,  puzzolano,  and  cement.  Oxide  of  iron 
is  most  abundantly  distributed  throughout 
nature,  and  more  particularly  in  all  common 
kinds  of  clay,  it  has  a very  intense  affinity  for 
the  pure  white  alumina  of  clay,  and  the  red 
colour  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  articles  of  common 
pottery  is  referrible  to  its  presence  in  a high 
state  of  oxidation  induced  by  the  heat  and  air 
of  the  clamp  or  kiln  in  which  such  useful  ma- 
terials are  burned  or  baked.  Then  the  che- 
mist by  attentively  studying  the  characters  of 
ordinary  metallic  oxides,  finds  that  they  have 
the  power  of  uniting  with  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  of  conferring 
various  splendid  and  highly  permanent  colours, 
thus  the  oxides  of  chrome,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganese, respectively  confer  all  shades  of  gieen, 
blue,  and  purple. 

The  glass  employed  in  window-sashes  is  a 
compound  of  metalfic  oxides,  crown-glass,  for 
instance,  consisting  of  oxide  of  silicium  or 
silica,  and  oxide  of  sodium,  or  soda  ; whilst  the 
softer  and  more  brilliant  glass  called  flint- 
glass  consists  of  silica  oxide,  of  potassium,  or 
potash,  with  the  addition  of  litharge,  or  oxide 
of  lead;  to  this  its  extreme  brilliancy  and  high 
refractive  power  are  referrible,  anil  hence  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  splendid  cut-glass 
chandeliers,  lustres,  &c.,  which  are  introduced 
by  the  hand  of  decorative  art.  All  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  stained  glass  ace  compounds  of 
metallic  oxides;  and  seldom,  indeed,  do  we 
I imagine,  when  gazing  upon,  and  admiring  the 
effect  of  the  beams  of  rainbow-coloured  light 
that  pierce  through  the  party-coloured  panes 
of  a magnificent  cathedral  window,  that  the 
glass,  under  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  may  be 
caused  to  reveal  more  beauties  that  those  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  eye  ; but  such  is  the 
case,  for  the  deep  ruby  red  is  conferred  by 
gold,  the  bright  yellow  by  silver  or  antimony, 
deep  orange  by  iron,  green  by  iron  or  copper, 
blue  by  cobalt,  purple  by  manganese,  and  the 
various  shades  of  colour  by  the  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  those  metallic  preparations  with 
each  other  in  originally  colourless  glass,  the 
same  as  various  shades  may  he  produced  by 
adding  ordinary  pigments  to  white  lead  upon 
the  palette  of  the  artist, -with  this  exception 
only,  that  vitrified  colours  will  never  fade  01 
deteriorate;  witne.ss  the  vitreous  relics  of 
Egyptian  art. 

r ursuing  our  inquiries  regarding  Chemis- 
try as  applied  to  construction,”  it  appears  that 
all  kinds  of  mortar  essentially  consist  of  oxide 
of  calcium  and  oxide  of  silicium,  or,  in  other 
words,  lime  and  sand  ; whilst  hydraulic  ce- 
ments, which  harden  or  set  under  water,  con- 
tain, in  addition,  oxide  of  aluminum,  or 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  I liese  latter  sub- 
stances confer  the  peculiarity  belonging  to  such 
cements,  in  consequence  of  a very  poueitul 
and  beautiful  affinity  that  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion when  they  are  mingled  with  the  materials 
of  common  mortar.  This  important  subject 
will  open  a wide  field  of  discussion.  Oxide  oi 
calcium,  or  lime,  naturally  combined  with  cai- 
bonic  acid,  and  in  many  cases  involving  other 
metallic  oxides,  presents  the  architect  anil  the 
builder  with  every  variety  of  pure  white  and 
veined  marble,  free  stone,  Bath-stone,  lime- 
stone,  calcareous  spar,  chalk,  and  whiting. 

In  the  language  of  chemistry,  the  combina- 
tion of  an  oxide  with  an  acid  is  called  a metallic 
salt,  however  it  may  differ  in  its  character  from 
common  salt,  which  is  a binary  compound  ot 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Alabaster,  gypsum,  plaster-stone,  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
and  are  more  or  less  pure  according  as  they 
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are  perfectly  white,  for  the  red  coloured,  or 
veined,  specimens  contain  oxide  of  iron.  In 
examining  these  sulphates  of  lime,  the  chemist 
points  out  how  the  characters  of  substances 
may  be  disguised  by  the  power  of  affinity;  for 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  in  a pure  or  insulated 
state,  are  excessively  caustic  and  poisonous, 
and  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  air  without 
undergoing  change;  but  upon  being  united 
they  form  a compound  perfectly  neutral, 
having  no  poisonous  property,  and  which  will 
endure  for  ages  unchanged,  as  the  sculptured 
work  of  many  ancient  funeral  monuments  so 
amply  testifies. 

Most  of  the  materials  employed  as  paints  or 
colours  are  salts  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
yellow  colour  given  to  old  brickwork  previous 
to  the  operation  of  pointing,  is  due  to  the  oxide 
contained  in  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, 
being  extracted  or  precipitated  by  the  greater 
affinity  of  lime  for  the  sulphuric  acid.  White 
lead  is  a carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  ; blue 
and  green  verditter  are  carbonates  of  oxide  of 
copper;  chrome  yellow  a compound  of  chromic 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  vermilion  is  a 
direct  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  or  a 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  common  bronze- 
powder,  a sulphuret  (if  tin. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  prove  how 
largely  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  de- 
corative artist  draw  upon  the  elementary 
metals  and  metallic  compounds  for  materials 
suited  to  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, and  that  chemistry  as  applied  to  con- 
struction presents  many  important  and  useful 
facts  to  their  notice.  But  we  can  proceed  fur- 
ther ; let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds  or 
mixtures.  The  basis  of  all  black  paints  is 
cnj'bon,  in  various  states  of  mechanical  divi- 
sion, known  as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  and 
vegetable  black.  The  very  pencil  point  with 
which  the  design  of  the  palace  or  the  cottage  may 
he  traced,  although  familiarly  called  “ black 
lead,”  does  not  contain  a particle  of  lead  ; it  is  a 
variety  of  carbon,  in  a pure  and  soft  state ; 
and  the  diamond,  employed  by  the  artificer  to 
cut  the  tables  of  glass,  is  the  same  element 
carbon,  absolutely  pure,  crystalline,  and  the 
hardest  substance  known  to  the  experimen- 
talist. 

'I  bis  same  Protean  element  carbon,  as  eli- 
cited by  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains, 
confers  the  blackness  upon  the  much  admired 
marble  called  Lucullite ; and  if  the  chemist 
cause  affinity  to  ensue  between  carbon  and 
iron,  the  result  is  cast-iron  and  steel;  without 
the  latter  compound  fashioned  into  tools,  the 
architect  could  not  have  his  designs  properly 
and  effectually  executed. 

Another  extraordinary  element  is  hydrogen. 
Although  never  presented  puie  by  nature,  it 
exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  toconstitute 
water,  a liquid  of  the  most  universal  employ- 
ment for  tempering  clay,  mixing  cement, 
stains,  colours,  and  for  aiding  the  sawing, 
grinding,  and  polishing  of  marble,  stone,  glass, 
metals,  and  so  forth. 

But  water,  thus  useful  and  indispensable,  is  a 
natural  agent  against  whose  effects  it  is  the 
constant  aim  of  the  architect  and  builder  to  be 
prepared,  for  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  to  the  disin- 
tegration and  decay  of  many  materials  em- 
ployed in  construction. 

These  may  appear  perfectly  compact,  yet 
close  examination  proves  them  to  abound  in 
minute  pores,  which,  in  virtue  of  an  attraction 
purely  mechanical,  called  capillary  attraction 
(like  that  of  a sponge),  eagerly  absorb,  and  te- 
naciously retain,  water  derived  from  the  clouds 
or  from  the  humid  soil  of  foundations,  and 
thus  remain  damp  ; some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  absorption  and  retention  takes  place 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  a single 
good  and  apparently  sound  stock  brick,  such 
as  is  employed  in  the  generality  of  metropo- 
litan buildings  will  absorb  and  retain  upon  the 
average  eleven  ounces  of  water. 

Accordingly,  if  mortar  or  cement  be  laid  on 
dry  bricks,  the  water  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
little  or  no  cementation  takes  place;  hence  the 
utility  of  soaking  the  bricks  in  water,  or  lime 
water,  to  fill  the  pores,  so  that  the  water  of 
the  mortar  may  be  not  rapidly,  but  gradually 
absorbed,  as  the  brickwork  dries,  supposing 
always  the  situation  is  suitable  for  the  drying 
to  ensue. 

If  porous  brick  or  stone-work  saturated  with 
water  be  exposed  to  frost,  the  water  passes 


from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or  in  more 
familiar  terms  freezes,  and  in  so  doing  it  ex- 
pands with  vast  force,  a force  that  the  particles 
of  the  materials  are  unable  to  withstand;  ac- 
cordingly, they  are  riven  asunder,  chiefly  at  the 
surface,  and  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  alter- 
nations of  thaw,  frost,  and  heat,  a considerable 
amount  of  disintegration  and  decay  is  the  con- 
sequence ; many  public  buildings  present 
striking  examples  of  this  fact. 

Water  forms  an  essential,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a truly  definite,  constituent  of  building 
materials.  Thus  slaked  lime,  although  it  may 
feel  perfectly  dry,  in  every  100  parts,  contains 
25  parts  of  water,  and  such  lime  the  chemist 
terms  hydrate  of  lime.  The  above  quantity  of 
water  is  theoretically  required  to  slake  75  parts 
of  quicklime,  although  in  practice,  a larger 
quantity  is  generally  added  ; alabaster  and  gyp- 
sum owe  their  beauty,  translucency,  and  com- 
pactness, to  the  presence  of  water,  chemically 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  are  hydrated  or  enhydrons  sulphate 
of  lime,  if  the  water  be  expelled  by  the 
action  of  heat,  they  become  opaque  white,  and 
anhydrous. 

Thus  plaster  of  Paris  is  anhydrous,  and 
when  artificially  mixed  with  water,  the  well- 
known  property  of  setting  and  hardening  is 
due  to  affinity  between  the  sulphate  and  the 
water,  by  which  the  latter  is  solidified. 

Water,  although  so  abundant  throughout 
nature,  is  never  chemically  pure,  or  solely  con- 
sistent of  its  two  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ; it  contains  various  saline  matters  de- 
rived from  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  these 
impurities,  however  minute  in  quantity,  per- 
fectly interfere  with  its  use  in  refined  experi- 
ments ; and  where  they  exist  in  abundance,  as 
in  some  kinds  of  river  water,  or  more  especially 
in  sea  water,  they  interfere  with  its  employ- 
ment by  the  architect  and  builder.  The 
purity  of  water  employed  in  mixing  clay, 
mortar,  cement,  and  colours,  although  a matter 
of  great  importance,  is  but  too  often  neglected 
by  practical  men,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
blotches  and  efflorescences  disfigure  the  work, 
originally  destined  to  he  fair  and  beautiful. 

'To  those  who  have  not  made  the  science  of 
chemistry  a branch  of  study,  the  foregoing 
statements  as  to  the  earths  and  earthy  mate- 
rials (popularly  so  called),  being  metallic 
oxides,  may  appear  extraordinary.  If  this  be 
the  case,  how  much  more  extraordinary  will 
appear  the  ensuing  statement,  — that  all  kinds 
of  timber  consist  of  the  elements  oxygen , 
hydrogen,  and  carbon!  but  such  is  the  chemical 
fact;  and  not  only  consist  of  these  non-metallic 
and  diametrically  different  elements,  but  in 
definite  weights,  so  exactly  apportioned,  that 
their  individual  characters  are  as  perfectly 
neutralized  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  anil 
lime,  when  united  to  form  alabaster. 

In  perfectly  good,  dry  timber,  free  from  any 
great  excess  of  turpentine,  resinous  matter, 
or  knots — say,  for  example,  well-dried  Ameri- 
can pine — the  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
are  found  in  the  exact  proportions  requisite  to 
the  constitution  of  water,  and  these  combined 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  element  carbon.  The 
accumulation,  the,  elaboration  of  these  three 
elements  by  the  vital,  or  organic  powers  or 
functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  most 
wonderful,  and  upon  it  the  chemist  reflects  and 
experiments  with  the  full  intensity  of  delight 
and  admiration  ; — it  throws  all  his  limited 
artificial  operations  into  the  shade  of  insig- 
nificance. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  dry  timber  of  an 
oak  tree,  weighing  say  thirty  tons  ; look  at  its 
hardness,  its  compactness,'  its  strength,  its 
durability,  and  then  reflect  fora  moment  upon 
the  statement  that  the  chemist  can  make  re- 
garding its  composition  ! it  will  “ move  our 
especial  wonder.” 

Who  would  imagine  that  the  timber  of  the 
tree  contained,  in  a solid  state,  the  identical 
elements  of  the  flowing  river  upon  whose  banks 
it  grew  and  flourished,  combined  with  the 
elementary  matter  of  the  sparkling  diamond  ? 

But  such  is  the  chemical  truth  ; for  in  the 
thirty  tons  of  dry  oak  timber  there  are  consoli- 
dated fifteen  tons  of  water  and  fifteen  tons  of 
carbon. 

Then  again,  the  pure  matter  of  wood,  thus 
constituted,  or  woody  fibre  or  lignin,  as  it  is 
called,  wonderfully  elaborated  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  chemically  the  same  as  that  of  solid 
oak,  mechanically  different  in  point  of  aggre- 
gation, presents  every  variety  of  hemp,  flax, 


and  cotton.  These  valuable  organic  forms,  by 
artificial  processes,  are  manufactured  into  can- 
vass, linen,  calico,  and  paper,  and  all  used  in 
construction,  either  in  a plain  state  as  they  are 
sent  forth  from  the  loom  or  paper-machine,  or 
most  elaborately  or  richly  adorned  with  chem- 
ical elements  or  compounds  under  the  hands  of 
the  decorative  artist,  to  constitute  the  magni- 
ficent paintings  in  oil  or  water  colours,  or  the 
stained  hangings  which  embellish  the  walls  of 
a finished  edifice. 

The  very  same  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  in  other  proportions, and  especially 
with  more  hydrogen  than  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  water,  constitute  the  black  and 
solid  coal,  the  white  and  solid  wax,  the  yellow 
and  liquid  oil,  which  are  employed  for  warming 
and  illuminating  our  dwellings;  and  coal, 
when  artificially  deprived  of  oxygen,  leaving 
only  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  combination, 
forms  the  transparent,  invisible,  inflammable 
gas,  which  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  mate- 
rials for  artificial  illumination.  Resins,  gums, 
bitumens,  the  alcohol,  the  oils  in  which  they 
are  dissolved  to  constitute  varnish,  lacquer,  and 
polish,  consist  of  the  three  elements,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

But  the  materials  for  an  edifice  would  be  in- 
complete without  the  stores  of  chemical  com- 
pounds that  abound  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
and  in  seeking  out  the  ultimate  elements  of 
this  wonderful  and  elaborate  realm  of  nature, 
the  chemist  arrives  at  the  extraordinary — the 
inexplicable  conclusion,  that  animal  products 
contain  the  same  elements  as  those  of  vege- 
tables, with  the  addition,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  of  the  element  nitrogen. 

Glue,  size,  serum,  and  albumen  of  Mood, 
parchment,  all  used  for  cements  or  distemper 
painting,  contain  the  above  four  elements,  and 
so  likewise  the  hair,  feathers,  and  down  of  the 
luxurious  chair  or  sofa,  its  silken  covering,  the 
silken  hangings,  the  soft  deeply  piled  carpet. 

And  lastly,  when  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms  have  been  each  in  turn  ex- 
plored and  ransacked  by  the  architect  and 
builder  for  the  materials  of  an  edifice,  the 
agency  of  an  imponderable  element,  by  which 
they  are  all  more  or  less  affected,  has  to  be  well 
and  coirectly  examined, — viz.,  the  universal 
and  all-important  agency  of  heat, — or  vain  will 
be  the  attempt  to  render  the  edifice  a comfor- 
table habitation. 

The  most  general  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
three  physical  states  or  forms  of  matter,  is  to 
cause  their  expansion  or  enlargement  of  bulk  ; 
and  amongst  solid  substances  the  metals  and 
their  alloys  are  most  susceptible  of  this  change. 
Thus,  if  a bar  of  metal  be  accurately  measured 
in  length  and  diameter  at  the  temperature  of 
32°,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
at  70°,  it  " ill  he  found  to  have  sensibly  in- 
creased in  bulk. 

The  chemist  discovers  that  all  metals  will 
expand  by  heat,  but  some  do  so  much  more 
than  others  ; thus  lead  is  the  most  expansile 
of  the  common  metals,  and  platinum  the  least. 
This  expansion  takes  place  with  enormous 
force,  which  no  mechanical  power  can  re- 
strain. 

Native  and  artificial  compounds,  such  as 
granite,  limestone,  marble,  wood,  brick,  plaster, 
stucco,  and  so  on,  also  expand  by  heat,  but  in 
a degree  vastly  inferior  to  the  metals  and  their 
alloys  ; but  in  all  cases  the  expansion  is  tem- 
porary, and  the  various  substances  return  to 
their  original  dimensions  when  the  heat  is  with- 
drawn, or,  in  other  words,  when  they  are  cooled 
to  the  degree  that  they  had  at  the  outset  of 
their  measurement. 

In  reference  to  the  materials  employed  in 
construction,  knowledge  regarding  their  ex- 
pansion by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  architect,  for 
their  dimensions  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  Iron,  or  other  tenacious 
metal,  is  frequently  introduced  into  stone  or 
brickwork,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  sta- 
bility upon  a structure;  but,  if  injudiciously 
employed,  becomes  the  most  active  agent  in 
promoting  its  instability.  Thus,  during  a 
warm  day,  the  metal  becomes  heated,  it  ex- 
pands in  all  directions, — so  does  the  stone  or 
brickwork,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  thrust  out  of  position,  and  re- 
mains where  thrust,  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the 
day  continues ; but  as  the  cool  of  night  ap- 
proaches, the  metal  cools  and  contracts  rapidly 
to  its  original  dimensions,  whilst  the  contrac- 
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tion  of  the  stone  or  brickwork  is  extremely 
slow,  and  never  can  follow  up  that  of  the 
metal,  and,  accordingly,  is  compelled  to  remain, 
very  nearly  where  it  was  thrust  or  forced  by 
the  metal.  This  operation  of  expansion  and 
contraction  being  constantly  proceeding,  the 
masonry  or  brickwork  soon  become  unsteady 


by  detachment  from  the  mortar  or  cement. 
Again,  if  an  iron  plate  be  inserted  in  a wall  tor 


giving  it  support,  and  then  to  disguise  tins  it 
be  plastered  over,  the  consequence  is,  that  in 
a very  short  time  the  plaster  will  be  cracked 
by  the  expansion  of  the  metal  beneath. 

The  coping  stones  of  walls  are  frequently 
but  most  injudiciously  held  together  by  cramps 
of  iron  “ firmly  imbedded  in  lead,’  and  such 
pieces  of  metal,  if  of  cast-iron,  which  is  brittle, 
often  break  during  the  first  frost,  from  a ten- 
dency to  contract  by  the  cold  more  than  the 
stonework  will  permit;  or  if  they  be  made  ot 
wrought-iron,  which  is  tough,  then,  instea_  o., 
rupturing,  they  generally  rupture  the  stone- 
work, and  so  loosen  themselves  from  their 
leaded  sockets.  Then  in  the  construction  and 
setting  of  iron  stoves  or  fire  grates,  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  metal  requires  to  be 
well  investigated,  and  to  he  well  guarded 
against,  or  in  a short  time  the  whole  arrange- 
ment will  become  ricketty  ; unsightly  gaps  and 
chinks  will  appear  around  the  metal  work,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  marble  chimney-piece 
will  be  distorted  from  its  true  position,  or  even 


DECORATIONS  AT  SIR  ROBERT 
PEEL'S. 

The  principal  staircase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  s 
house,  in  Whitehall-gardens,  has  been  deco- 
rated by  Messrs.  Collman  and  Davis  in  en- 
caustic colours.  This  staircase  is  very  simply 
arranged,  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  being 
mainly  taken  up  by  a simple  flight  of  steps  to 
the  principal  floor,  bearing  four  lofty  panel  ed 
walls  above  ; the  whole  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  numerous  compartments,  filled  in  with 
ground-glass,  and  forms  ene  skylight,  in  the 
centre  of  the  four  principal  panels  are  intro- 
duced, as  chief  subjects,  the  four  seasons,  re- 
presented in  figures  of  considerable  size 
painted  in  relief  on  dark  grounds.  Beneath 
these  are  painted,  in  twelve  smaller  compart- 
ments, figures  composed  in  reference  to  the 
principal  subjects.  Arabesque  ornaments 
surround  the  centre  paintings,  and  nil  in  be- 
tween the  others  in  fanciful  devices,  and  also 
enrich  the  upper  part  and  'sides  of  the  large 
panels,  which  are  besides  framed  by  a quietly 
coloured  border  connecting  the  whole.  In  the 
architectural  members  of  the  walls,  cornice, 
and  glazed  ceiling,  rich  colour  and  gold  is  in- 
troduced to  harmonize  with  the  rest.  The 
style  of  the  decoration  is  of  a classical  cha- 
racter, in  accordance  with  the  architecture. 


broken. 

These  are  all  instances  in  which  chemistry 
may  be  advantageously  applied  to  construction, 
and  the  principles  of  the  science  likewise  de- 
monstrate to  the  architect  and  builder  that  in 
their  attempts  to  heat  edifices  by  hot  air,  hot 
water,  or  steam,  the  pipes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  such  agents  should  never  be  rigidly 
fixed  or  firmly  abutted  against  the  walls  or 
other  solid  obstacles,  lest  the  pipes  in  expand- 
ing may  cause  distortion  or  eventually  over- 
throw, and  the  same  fact  is  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  iron  beams,  &c. 

The  chemical  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
its  expansions  and  contractions  by  heat  and 
cold,  most  imperatively  demand  attention  from 
the  architect  and  builder,  for  this  wondrous 
medium  is  the  very  pabulum  of  all  warming 
and  ventilation.  Atmospheric  air  is  a mix- 
ture of  the  gaseous  elements  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen. Its  changes  of  volume  and  of  levity 
by  alternations  of  natural  or  artificial  tempera- 
ture are  great  and  sudden  ; and,  to  maintain[air 
of  a genial  warmth  without  disturbing  the  re- 
lative proportions  or  characters  of  its  elements, 
which  would  unfit  it  for  the  support  of  life ; to 
give  free  egress  to  such  portions  as  become 
chemically  vitiated  by  respiration  and  combus- 
tion, whilst  free  ingress  of  pure  air  is  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  allowed,  are  matters  lite- 
rally of  vital  importance,  hut  of  extremely  dif- 
ficult practical  application. 

Absolute  ignorance,  or  wilful  neglect  of  the 
chemical  habitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
opened  a vast  and  fertile  scope  for  quackery, 
not  only  as  regards  the  futile  attempts  at 
warming  and  ventilating  extensive  and  costly 
edifices,  but  in  the  construction  of  flues  and 
chimneys  of  ordinary  dwellings,  so  that  the 
roofs  are  disfigured  with  abortive  contrivances 
in  the  shape  of  creaking  caps  and  clattering 
cowls,  “ to  make  the  fires  draw.” 

In  these  two  introductory  papers,  on  “ Che- 
mistry as  applied  to  Construction,”  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  present  a general  outline 
of  the  nature  of  the  science,  the  business  of 
the  chemist,  the  nature  and  properties  of  ele- 
ments and  compounds,  and  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  utility  of  such  knowledge  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder.  Having  thus  in 
some  measure  introduced  the  agents  that  are 
to  be  employed,  the  reader  will  he  prepared 
for  the  particular  discussion  of  the  individual 
materials  used  in  construction,  for  example, 
marble,  stone,  brick,  mortar,  cement,  glass, 
and  other  vitrifications,  paint  and  varnish,  the 
metals,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  and 
their  alloys.  These  will  afford  a vast  fund  of 
useful  information,  and  to  them  future  papers 
will  be  devoted. 


PROPOSED  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  STUDENTS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Last  week  we  printed  the  first  part  of  a 
paper  on  the  state  of  architectural  education, 
read  by  Mr.  Kerr,  before  the  Association  of 
Architectural  Draughtsmen.  This  treated  of 
present  deficiencies,  great  and  numerous 
enough  ! In  the  second  portion  of  the  paper, 
which  we  now  give,  a remedy  is  suggested. 


The  School  of  Design  being  provided  for 
the  preparation,  there  must  now  be  had  some 
powerful  means  of  study  to  follow  it  up,  build 
upon  it,  perfect,  and  apply  it.  And  certainly 
for  this  period,  and  for  this  subject,  a very 
valuable  principle  indeed  is  that  upon  which 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  and  collective 
investigation  is  founded,  which  is  so  well  known 
among  us  in  the  form  of  our  many  scientific 
societies.  This  principle  I hold  to  be  more 
valuably  applicable  in  the  early  manhood  than 
in  any  future  period  of  life  whatever  ; for  in 
our  every  day  public  associations  the  main  ; 
spring  is  always  in  the  energy  of  an  enthusi- 
astic few, — apply  the  principle  to  youth,  and 
this  energy  is  that  of  an  enthusiastic  many — 
perhaps  I might  say  an  enthusiastic  all.  And 
even  when  the  principle  spreads  into  debate 
and  controversy,  still  it  is  valuable, — perhaps 
even  on  this  account  the  more  valuable.  We 
differ  in  opinion;  we  always  have  differed, — 
we  always  will.  And  this  fact,  which  the 
thoughtless  will  set  down  as  a curse  of  war 
lying  upon  fallen  man,  is  in  fact  a beautiful 
scheme  in  Creation  for  effecting  the  grand 
purpose  of  Earth’s  advancement.  W ere  we 

all  of  one  mind,  human  nature  would  settle 
down  and  stagnate.  But  we  are  more  wisely 
made,  and  by  this  very  spirit  of  controversy, 


your  expectation  may  be  a very  different  re- 
sult. The  study  which  is  demanded  must  be 
mainly  over  before  the  commencement  of  prac- 
tice ; complete  establishment  may  be  not  im- 
properly taken  as  equivalent  to  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  spirit. 

It  has  been  expressed  as  a fear  that  the  sup- 
ply of  material — the  production  of  essays  and 
other  subjects  by  the  members — would  be 
very  likely  a difficulty  in  the  society  proposed  ; 
but  I cannot  believe  that  it  could  fail  through 
want  of  this  support,  if  once  fairly  and  pro- 
perly working.  My  view  of  it  rather  is  that, 
with  a careful,  spirited,  liberal  guidance  at 
the  commencement,  and  cordial  attention  on 
the  part  of  a few  leaders,  the  means  of  supply 
for  material  would  soon  admit  of  selection. 
With  a hundred,  or  even  fifty,  young  men 
earnestly  engaging  in  such  an  association, 
surely  the  four-and-twenty  subjects  a year 
would  be  obtainable. 

This  society  I would  have  to  embrace  the 
entire  class  of  the  young  architect,  from  the 
Institute  down  to  the  youngest  pupil.  If  any 
one  he  inclined  to  demur  against  his  associa- 
tion, as  a man  in  the  omega  of  study,  with 
the  mere  boy  commencing  the  alpha,  I would 
remind  him  that  such  argument  vyould  deprive 
the  world  of  all  its  great  ones — if  it  were  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a Socrates,  or  a Buona- 
parte, or  a Washington,  to  associate  with 
meaner  men.  Let  it  embrace  the  whole  class, 
and  upon  a liberal  spirit  even  then.  For  what 
is  wanted  is  a society  for  this  class,  not  like 
what  our  Institute  is  to  the  profession,  but 
like  what  it  ought  to  he. 

The  School  of  Design  which  I have  spoken 
of  would  be  simple  in  its  nature.  A pro- 
ficient man  takes  charge  of  a small  class  of 
students  for  their  instruction  in  Design.  There 
might  be  several  teachers  for  several  branches, 
and  junior  classes  and  senior.  The  teachers’ 
duty  is  to  appoint  subjects  for  design,  and  to 
criticise  the  desiffns  presented.  This  is  all  I 
hut  there 


Leominster  Butter-Cross. — This  an- 
cient piece  of  architecture  is  now  about  being 
removed  from  its  long  resting  place.  A local 
paper  says,  “ it  will  be  placed  on  wheels,  and 
moved  to  where  some  old  houses  now  stand 
behind  it.” 


“ Thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  by  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 

An  Architectural  Society  for  young  men,  if 
such  could  be  properly  established  upon  a 
broad  basis,  to  be  secure,  its  face  in  the  right 
direction,  and  with  a few  good  leaders  to  guide, 
would  be,  I confidently  believe,  a most  pow- 
erful means  of  good  architectural  education. 
Laying  hold  of  the  architect’s  mind  at  the  best 
period  for  the  energy  and  thought  required, 
and  providing  him  with  an  excellent  means 
of  encouragement,  the  cordial  study  of  the  Art 
would  be,  I am  persuaded,  directly  and  most 
valuably  produced.  And  particularly  am  I 
•sanguine  of  its  good  effects  in  view  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  special  subject.  In  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects  the  principle  spoken  of 
must  he  admitted,  in  so  far  as  regards  any  in- 
centive to  study  and  research  among  its 
members,  to  have  signally  failed.  A great 
cause  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  com- 
pletely excluded  from  any  part  in  its  transac- 
tions. The  principle  is  applied  too  late  in 
life  : take  the  architect  a few  years  earlier, 
when  study  and  research  are  his  element,  and 


criticise  the  designs  presented, 
would  propose  as  a commencement ; 
might  be  classes  for  other  matters, — construc- 
tion, for  instance,  drawing,  perspective,  paint- 
ing, practical  work, — anything,  in  short,  which 
might  be  found  desirable.  There  are  also 
many  other  amplifications  which  would  fall 
within  the  province  of  architectural  education  ; 
but  a perfect  School  of  Design  would  be  of 
gradual,  perhaps  difficult,  attainment. 

This  institution  ought  certainly  to  be  sup- 
ported bythe  Institute;  but  I fear  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it ; and  even  if  it  were  to  be  had,  I should 
be  suspicious  at  present  of  its  government.  I 
would  connect  it,  therefore,  with  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  which  I have  described. 
First,  there  appears  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  necessary  support  which  the  School 
of  Design  would  thus  obtain.  Secondly,  there 
would  he  a very  valuable  aid  to  the  Society 
itself.  Thirdly,  I do  not  know  where  effe- 
cient  instructors  are  at  present  to  he  had  ; and 
the  Society  would  he,  I believe,  a speedy 
means  of  producing  them, — for  in  six  months 
I would  expect  a new  school  of  architectural 
criticism  to  be  established. 

I have  not  been  able  to  devote  that  careful 
study  to  my  subject  which  is  requisite,  to  be 
able  to  leave  generalities  for  speciality  and  de- 
tail. My  object  has  been,  therefore,  more  to 
shew  the  grounds  for  the  scheme,  than  to 
develop  the  scheme  itself.  The  constitution  of 
the  society  would  have  to  be  arranged  care- 
fully and  deliberately.  I would  be  exceedingly 
cautious  in  proposing  at  the  present  any  de- 
cided principle  of  detail.  But  one  or  two 
passing  observations  might  be  made  as  a con- 
clusion. The  expenses  of  the  Society  ought 
to  be  as  small  as  possible — the  subscription 
money  as  nearly  nothing  as  may  be.  Exclu- 
siveness ought  to  be  avoided  carefully.  Better 
to  explode  through  liberality  than  to  fall  cold 
and  dead  through  selfishness  and  scruple.  I 
would  also  expect  that  teachers  for  the  School 
of  Design  would  be  had  for  generosity  and  not 
fee— their  trouble  being  made  as  small  as 
possible,  as  much  a pleasure  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  possible  an  honour  to  he  desired. 
Students5  fees  would  be  well  to  be  nothing,  - 
instruction  free.  Secret  committee  work  must 
he  none, — the  government  must  be  open,  a 
management  by  delegates,  not  a dominion  of 
rulers  over  subjects. 

Now  I have  said  what  I have  to  say.  I 
leave  it  for  consideration  and  inquiry.  For 
my  own  part  I am  only  fully  convinced  that 
something  of  the  kind  I have  described  might 
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with  great  benefit  be  established  ; and  I hope 
the  moving  spirits  will  be  found,  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  as  a means,  not  only  of  the  ad- 
vance of  our  beautiful  Art  in  the  present 
generation,  but  also  (it  may  be  said  without 
hesitancy)  of  its  regeneration  from  its  present 
obscurity,  confusion,  disguise,  and  error,  to  its 
true  free  height  as  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  the  intellect  of  man. 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  pub- 
lication to  add  a few  words  on  the  subject  of 
bond  in  brickwork,  so  that  your  readers  may 
have  more  views  than  one  before  them  ? In  my 
humble  opinion  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  “ no  woodwork, 
either  in  the  shape  of  bond,  plates,  or  lintels, 
should  be  used  in  brickwork,  and  that  wood 
bricks  and  the  ends  of  timbers  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  seldom  as  possible.”  , 

In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  wood,  I would 
adopt  one  or  more  of  the  following  expedi- 
ents 

For  Bond. 

1.  The  brickwork  should  be  carried  up  in 
English  bond,  in  party-walls  at  least. 

2.  T wo  or  more  courses  of  stone  or  slate,  set 
in  cement,  all  the  joints  broken  ; this  would 
apply  particularly  to  ashlaring,  and  might 
receive  the  form  of  stringing  courses. 

3.  Four  or  more  courses  of  iron-hoop  or 
vat-hoop.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule,  when- 
ever iron  is  used,  either  to  have  it  galvanized, 
painted, pitched  and  sanded,  or  coated  by  one  of 
the  processes  you  have  mentioned  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  Builder. 

4.  Two  or  three  courses  of  tiles  somewhat 
after  the  Roman  manner,  but  bedded  in  cement 
and  the  joints  broken.  The  tiles  might  be 
made  of  the  width  of  the  wall,  of  any  conve- 
nient length, — say  from  2 to  3 feet,  and  from  1 to 
2 inches  in  thickness.  Perhaps  thesemightbeob- 
jected  to  in  the  front  walls  of  buildings,  but 
at  any  rate  they  might  be  used  in  the  party- 
walls,  or  they  might  be  moulded  so  as  to  form 
stringing  courses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stone  or  slate  bond,  and  in  that  case  might  be 
made  very  ornamental. 

5.  Two  or  more  courses  of  bricks  formed 
in  lengths  of  2 to  3 feet,  and  the  whole  width 
of  the  wall.  These,  if  bedded  in  cement  and 
with  all  the  joints  broken,  would  form  a very 
efficient  bond. 

For  Plates. 

1.  Iron  vat  hoopingor  iron  bars  ( galvanized ) 
to  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  might  be 
screwed  or  spiked.* 

2.  Cast-iron  corbel  plates,  on  which  the 
wooden  plates  would  rest. 

For  Lintels. 

1.  The  arches  over  the  external  door  and 
window  openings  might  be  formed  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  in  which  case  no  lintels 
would  be  required. 

2.  Wherever  lintels  were  required,  bars  of 
iron  (galvanized)  might  be  used  with  dis- 
charging arches  over  them. 

For  W i ood  Bricks. 

I think  I have  seen  it  stated  either  in  The 
Builder  or  some  other  publication  (but  per- 
haps you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
refresh  my  memory  on  that  point),  that  an  in- 
combustible substance  had  been  invented  which 
might  be  very  usefully  applied  in  the  place  of 
wood  biicks,  being  capable  of  resisting  pres- 
sure, and  possessing  the  nature  of  wood,  inas- 
much as  nails  might  be  driven  into  it  without 
splitting  it. 

Ends  of  Timbers. 

T he  use  of  cast-iron  corbels  for  supporting 
the  plates  would  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  a 
very  good  tie  might  be  obtained. 

1 have  not  said  anything  on  the  advantages 
of  excluding  a substance  that  is  liable  to  decay 
and  fire  from  brick  and  stone  walls,  consider- 
ing it  a self-evident  proposition. 

I am,  Sir,  &e.,  A Builder. 

London,  Feb.  4th,  1847. 


The  contraction  and  expansion  of  iron  by  heat  would 
render  the  use  of  bars  of  any  size  in  brickwork  yery  inexpe- 
dient.—Ed, 


A PEEP  AT  LAHORE. 

A recent  French  traveller  describes  Lahore, 
of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much,  as 
being  suirounded  by  high  walls  and  defended 
by  towers  and  ravines,  and  gives  a graphic 
picture  of  its  sanatory  state  and  condition.  He 
says,  when  seen  from  a distance,  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  spectacle  it  presents  within. 
Its  present  misery  is  as  great  as  its  past  splen- 
dour. It  is  nothing  but  a mass  of  ruins ; 
every  where  its  noble  mansions  seem  ready  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  To  adventure  on  foot 
through  the  inextricable  maze  of  tortuous,  in- 
fectious, dark  streets,  forming  the  town,  ob- 
structed, as  they  are  too,  by  ruins,  and  filled 
with  elephants,  horses,  and  men,  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a stranger.  The  streets  are  so 
narrow,  that  in  many  you  may  touch  both  sides 
as  you  pass.  The  houses,  constructed  of 
brick,  are  so  high,  so  overladen  with  balconies 
and  occupiers,  and  in  such  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion, that  a blow  would  seem  sufficient  to  over- 
turn them,  as  it  would  the  triumphal  gates, 
under  which  you  pass  in  going  from  one 
quarter  of  the  city  to  another.  To  sum  up  all, 
the  ground,  which  has  never  been  paved,  is  a 
mere  open  sewer,  as  horrible  to  see  as  to  bear  ; 
and  is  pierced  here  and  there  by  deep  holes, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  address  which 
is  displayed  to  avoid  them,  often  cause  the 
elephants  dangerous  falls.  We  should  be  glad 
to  obtain  the  correct  average  duration  of  human 
life  in  this  reeking  cesspool,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  sanatory  agitation  now  going  on  in 
England.  


TRUE  FIELD  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  the  letter  of  “A 
Student,”  &c.,  in  TheBuilder  of30th  ult.,  on 
the  much  tortured  and,  it  appears,  everlast- 
ingly-to-be-misunderstood  question  of  schools 
of  design.  The  suggestions  contained  therein 
are  valuable,  and  worthy  of  due  consideration, 
but  an  idiosyncrasy  appears  to  pervade  all  one 
meets  with  or  hears  on  this  subject, — it  is  the 
perfecting  of  a School  of  Design  in  London 
alone.  Louis  XI  V.  said,  “ Vital — c'est  moi  /” 
and  the  earnest  and  intelligent  advocates  of  a 
reform  at  Somerset  House  appear  to  think,  that 
London  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  de- 
pendencies and  colonies. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  of  schools  of  design 
out  of  London, — fixed  in  the  great  hives  of 
manufacturing  industry,  is  the  national  ques- 
tion ; and  whatever  may  be  done  in  London, 
or  however  excellently  things  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a school  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis,  the  “ pons  asinorum  ” of  the 
matter  has  still  to  be  got  over — the  education, 
adaptation,  and  productive  powers  of  provincial 
schools.  Even  the  committee,  now  or  lately 
sitting,  appear  to  have  altogether  neglected  this 
point,  and  the  rule  of  action  appears  to  be, — 
“ Get  a good  school  in  London,  and  all  the  rest 
will  follow.”  This  of  course  is  anticipated 
out  of  the  controlling  power  to  be  exercised  by 
the  authorities  of  the  central  school.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  name  three  or  four 
points  for  the  consideration  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  matter. 

First.  How  far  the  provincial  schools  of  de- 
sign, placed  in  the  numerous  centres  ofevaried 
manufactures,  can  possibly  be  efficiently  direct- 
ed from  a necessarily  limited  sphere  of  obser- 
vation like  London  (as  regards  their  positive 
wants),  even  with  all  its  advantages,  artistic 
and  mercantile. 

Second.  That  some  provincial  schools  have 
flourished  and  done  their  work  satisfactorily, 
so  far  as  regards  the  wants  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  located,  whilst  the  central 
school  was  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

Third.  That  the  unreasonable  and  untimely 
interference  of  the  authorities  of  the  central 
school  with  efficiently  managed  provincial 
ones,  has  resulted  in  bringing  one  of  the  latter 
at  least,  and  that  too  the  most  important  one, 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  level  of  the  former. 

Fourth.  That  whilst  affecting  to  look  to 
France  for  a high  and  potent  example,  the 
fact  has  been  overlooked,  that  the  French 
schools  are  not  necessarily  controlled  in  their 
action  by  the  metropolitan  one,*  and  that  the 
great  School  of  Design  of  France  is  not  that 
of  Paris,  but  of  Lyons. 

Make  the  London  schools  what  you  like, 


* See  Mr.  Poynter’s  Report  on  the  French  Schools. 


from  an  infant  drawing  academy,  up  to  an 
university  of  industrial  art ; train  ali  the  masters 
and  teachers,  directors  and  professors,  you 
may  require  ; drill  them  by  searching  examina- 
tion before  making  an  appointment;  but  after 
all,  the  great  field  of  these  operations  must  be 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and 
Glasgow,  Paiseley  and  the  Potteries,  or  any 
other  place  in  which  positive  manufacture  is 
carried  out  by  practical  men  anxiously  waiting 
for  artistic  excellence.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Manchester,  Feb,  4.  Geo.  Wallis. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Mr.  Builder, — Herewith  I send  you  a list 
of  the  amounts  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
a new  workhouse  at  Kensington.  Much  has 
been  said  at  various  times  in  your  paper,  re- 
specting the  disadvantages  arising  out  of  the 
present  mode  of  competition  ; a stronger  case 
than  the  present  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
adduced  of  the  necessity  of  a great  alteration 
in  the  course  pursued  both  by  architects  and 
building  committees. 

The  adopted  plan  is  one  of  the  many  sent, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  expended  to  9,000/.;  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  architect  it  could  be  carried  out 
for  8J00/.  Tenders  were  required,  and  when 
received  they  ranged  from  14,000/.  to  18,000/. 
The  architect  then  stated  that  he  had  disco- 
vered that  the  person  employed  to  take  out  the 
quantities  had  committed  an  error,  and  which 
occasioned  the  excess  of  difference  between  his 
statement  and  the  tenders.  The  boaid  of  guar- 
dians, at  the  suggestion  of  the  architect,  em- 
ployed him  to  take  out  the  quantities  anew  ; 
his  estimate  then  was  9,800/.,  and  he  assured 
the  board  that  an  eminent  builder  had  offered 
to  execute  the  work  for  that  sum.  But  what 
is  the  result : the  tender  accepted,  although 
estimated  upon  the  architect's  own  quantities, 
is  11,020/.  Comment  is  altogether  unnecessary; 
I am  content  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  readers,  and  remain,  Mr. 


Builder, — Yours  truly,  G.  H.  S. 

Cooper  and  Davies  ......  j£l2,74G 

Nicholson. 12,442 

Jeffries 12,419 

I’Anson  ..............  12,231 

Sissons 12,219 

Curtis  12,134 

H.  W.  Cooper 11,912 

Higgs  11,326 

Trego  11,289 

Willson 10,970 

Burton  (accepted) 11,020 


NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  a new  Corn 
Exchange  in  Birmingham,  immediatelybehind 
the  St.  George’s  Coach  Office,  in  High-street, 
between  Carr’s-laneand  Castle-street.  Theplans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Hemming,  archi- 
tect, and  the  building  will  consist  of  a hall,  110 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  lighted  by  a semi-cir- 
cular roof,  surmounted  by  a lantern,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  The  room 
will  be  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  will  he  di- 
vided into  side  compartments  by  pilasters,  be- 
tween which  stands  and  tables,  intended  to  he 
let  to  farmers  and  dealers,  will  he  placed.  It 
has  a glass  roof  of  semi  circular  shape,  as  the 
one  best  suited  to  admit  the  greatest  quantity 
of  light.  According  to  a local  paper,  this  spa- 
cious room  will  have  two  doors,  one  leading 
from  a vestibule,  with  columns  and  ornamented 
ceiling,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s-court, 
in  High-street,  the  other  with  a still  larger 
vestibule  at  the  Castle-street  entrance.  A 
porch,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order,  will  form  the  High-street  en- 
trance; that  by  Castle-street,  which  will  be  the 
principal  front,  will  be  enriched  with  eight 
columns,  and  ornamental  recesses  leading  to 
the  vestibule  and  to  the  floor  beneath,  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  agricultural  implements.  The 
building  is  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  in  ce- 
ment. The  extreme  length  of  the  building, 
including  porch,  vestibules,  and  hall,  will  he 
167  feet,  the  width  varying  from  37  10  40  feet. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Briggs,  and  the  cost  will  be 
5,000/.,  the  expense  of  the  land  being  nearly 
the  same  sum. 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  CHALONS-SUR-MARNE 

AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  RESTORED. 


CHURCH  OP  NOTRE  DAME,  CHALONS 
SUR-MARNE. 

The  city  of  Chalons  is  situated  on  a fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Marne,  the  Mau  and  the 
JNa"'  »1||1  retains  many  features  of  its 

ancmnt  strength  and  importance;  and  the  wall 

one  ‘i'll  ^ d"rms:  the  ,“rtu|ant  middle 
ages  still  partially  exists.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
is  an  attraction  to  tourists  ; hut  the  principal 
feature  of  th  e place  is  the  fine  Church  of  Notre 

wnrT’  "?',k  ~or?sJt>  a"d  t"  use  the 

words  of  the  Cure  M.  Champetiois,  ■■  for  the 
regularity  of  its  plan,  for  the  purity  of  its  style, 
for  the  grace  and  majesty  of  its  details,  takes 
kl  °i“r<?b  ' P?slllon  am°us  the  most  remark- 

cWh  V a y*  • FTCe-”  This  b'a“'ifu' 

church,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  ore 
sents  many  interesting  features  of  the  transi- 
tion between  the  circular  and  pointed  styles  of 
architecture,  and  abounds  with  beautiful  de- 


T ’e  9*ained-glass  windows,  executed  in 
15-11,  are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place  ; the 
rood-loft  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
portal  is  fine.  But  the  great  external  feature 
Ot  the  church  was  the  four  spires,  and  the 
pinnacle  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1793,  only  one 
surviving  the  ravage.  They  were  covered  with 
end,  and  were  exceedingly  light  and  elegant 
in  design.  The  present  cure,  whose  words  we 
have  quoted  above,  with  a laudable  desire  to 
re-mstate  its  ancient  glories,  has  issued  a cir- 
cular requesting  subscriptions  towards  the 
restoration  of  what  he  justly  consider,  “a 
monument  of  the  nation’s  glory.”  There  can 
e little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  thus  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  reparation  of  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  national  monuments  of  France. 

ome  of  the  restorations  now  going  on  there 
are  worthy  examples,  which  all  true  lovers  of 


art  would  be  glad  to  see  followed  in  England 
as  well  as  in  France.  Our  engraving  repre- 
sents the  church  as  it  will  appear  when  restored. 


IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  ROYAL 
, SOCIETY. 

For  two  years,  at  intervals,  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society  have  discussed  the  desira- 
bility of  altering  the  mode  of  electing  fellows, 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  number  of  new 
members  to  be  annually  admitted,  and  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  persons  whose  claims 
are  trifling,  and  they  have  at  last  come  to  the 
following  resolution  on  the  subject.  After  the 
commencement  of  March  next,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  but  one  election,  of  fif- 
teen^felj^ws,* in  the  year;  the  first  being  in 
March, *1848.  The  names  of  candidates  will 
be  suspended  the  whole  year,  and  justpreceding 
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the  election,  a list  of  all  candidates  will  be  sent 
to  every  fellow,  together  with  the  names  of 
fifteen  recommended  by  the  council  for  elec- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
the  members  generally  approve  of  this  plan, 
or  even  will  acknowledge  the  right  ot  the 
council  to  make  this  change,  without  first  ap- 
pealing to  a general  meeting. 


WHY  REMOVE  THE  STATUE  ? 

This  question,  long  ago  answered,  is  again 
put,  in  a four-leaved  pamphlet,  by  one  who 
calls  himself  a friend  of  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
and  begs  the  public  not  to  let  themselves  be 
bullied  out  of  theiropinionby  the  Academicians. 

If  the  writer  really  wishes  an  answer  to  his 
question,  we  advise  him  to  look  through  the  last 
volume  of  our  journal,  and  if  he  does  not  find 
there  sufficient  sound  reasons  for  its  immediate 
displacement,  we  must  think  he  has  voluntarily 
closed  his  mind  against  conviction.  Reasons 
for  its  remaining  where  it  now  stands  he  has 
none,  excepting  the  assertion  which  we  now 
unhesitatingly  contradict,  that  the  public  is 
pleased  with  its  position.  The  arch  spoils  the 
statue,  the  statue  spoils  the  arch.  Singly,  each 
might  be  made  a satisfactory  public  monu- 
ment : together,  unnaturally  conjoined,  they 
disgrace  the  country  and  harrow  the  feelings 
of  every  observer  who  has  a just  perception  of 
harmony  or  the  want  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  after  the  present  severe  weather  leaves 
us,  not  a week  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before 
it  is  taken  down.  The  western  entrance  to 
London  has  been  disfigured  through  it  long 
enough.  

Heat  Without  Fuel. — Important  os 
cheap  fuel  may  be,  to  be  able  to  do  without  it 
altogether  is  more  important  still.  A Hungary 
chemist,  perhaps  a cold  one  too,  has  taken 
some  promising  steps  towards  making  this 
possible.  He  places  in  contact  two  iron  and 
one  copper  cylindrical  plates,  highly  polished, 
turning  on  an  axis  at  the  end  of  a lever,  with  a 
balance  weight  at  the  other  end,  to  keep  the 
plates  in  contact,  when,  by  means  of  very  sim- 
ple apparatus  and  trifling  exertion,  a glowing 
red  heat  may  be  produced  in  five  minutes,  and 
maintained  with  ease.  Chalk  is  nothing  to  this. 


GOTHIC  WELL  IN  GHENT. 

We  transfer  from  our  sketch-book  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  the  ancient  enclosure 
surrounding  a well,  in  Ghent,  as  an  instance 
of  the  artistic  skill  exhibited  by  the  old  archi- 
tects in  treating  even  small  and  unimportant 
subjects.  In  its  present  state  of  ruin  this  well 
forms  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  curious 
object.  It  is  situated  in  a part  of  the  city  little 
visited  by  travellers,  known  as  the  Old  Citadel, 
where  also  are  the  remains  of  a very  curious 
early  church,  to  which  we  may  refer  on  some 
future  occasion. 


MODERN  WORKS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Institution;  the  go- 
vernment rests  in  two  or  three  irresponsible 
hands;  injustice  is  done  both  in  the  selection 
and  the  hanging;  and  spiteful  acts,  as  regards 
sales,  are  complained  ot  by  artists,  which  are 
os  incomprehensible  by  those  not  in  the  secret 
as  they  are  disgraceful  if  true.  A reform  is 
anxiously  looked  for,  but  whence  the  worker 
of  it  is  to  come  seems  as  yet  a profound  mys- 
tery: a closer  and  apparently  more  impene- 
trable citadel  than  that  which  he  would  here 
have  to  enter  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Let 
us  suggest  to  the  directors,  that  is,  to  the  two 
or  three  (if  so  many)  who,  according  to  report, 
alone  take  some  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  to  begin  the  change  themselves 
from  within,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  insti- 
tution into  a more  healthy  state. 

To  look  for  a good  collection  of  pictures 
under  present  circumstances  is  vain  ; and  it 
was  with  little  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  found 
the  exhibition,  which  opened  on  Monday  last, 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  elder 
artists  are  absent,  and  the  works  of  the  younger 
ones  shew  little  advance.  The  want  of  read- 
ing and  general  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  artists,  is  painfully  apparent,  and 
perhaps  want  of  industry  not  less  so.  Having 
been  once  in  any  degree  successful  in  the 
choice  or  treatment  of  a subject,  they  think  it 
unnecessary,  if  not  unwise,  to  tax  their  inven- 
tion or  recollection  for  some  years  to  come, 


and  go  on  issuing  fresh  editions  of  the  former 
work,  with  constantly  diminishing  effect;  and 
it  is  seen  that,  instead  of  following  an  art,  they 
are  simply  practising  a knack. 

A true  artist  is  a poet,  expressing  fine  ideas 
in  a fine  manner.  The  thought  exhibited  in  a 
picture  is  the  first  point  to  be  inquired  into. 
That  which  has  cost  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  painter  will  excite  none  in  the  spectator. 
In  proportion  as  the  idea  developed  be  lofty 
and  ennobling,  so  will  the  character  of  the 
picture  be  high.  No  skill  in  painting,  no  power 
of  execution,  will  compensate  for  want  of  in- 
vention, or  entitle  a mean  thought  to  rank  with 
one  that  is  noble  though  less  well  expressed. 

We  must  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to 
mentioning  briefly  some  of  the  more  prominent 
pictures  in  the  collection. 

1.  A Mountain  Road , North  Wales , by  J. 
Linnell,  is  a highly  elaborated  landscape  which 
possesses  much  excellence,  and  is  deserving  o 
examination. 

3.  The  Lovers’  Walk , F.  Danby,  a moon- 
light picture  with  some  of  those  peculiar  effects 
over  which  this  artist  has  acquired  great  con- 
trol. Though  it  will  not  please  the  majority, 
it  is  a work  of  genius.  . 

G.  The  Holy  Well,  by  l . Goodall,  a liack- 
nied  subject  treated  with  great  feeling.  -3, 
Irish  Courtship,  a larger  picture  by  the  same 
artist  is  a charming  work,  though  it  displays 
no  advance  on  former  works  by  the  same  able 
hand.  The  girl’s  face  is  a perfect  sunbeam, 
gladdening  all  who  look  on  it,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  suitors  is  so  forcibly  expressed, 
as  to  suggest  a story  for  the  picture  and  lead 
one  to  speculate  on  their  future. 

13.  Hatton  Forge,  a scene  on  the  River  Lune, 

by  W.  Linton,  is  a fine  bit  of  nature. 

21.  A Venetian  Letter-writer,  by  J. Inskipp, 
represents  two  girls,  the  size  of  life,  dictating  a 
reply  to  a scribe,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
costume  scarcely  bears  out  the  title,  has  high 
qualities  as  a picture.  53,  Spring-tide,  and  liv, 
Fruit - girl,  both  by  the  same  painter,  will  not  be 
passed  unnoticed.  The  directors  have  not 
treated  Mr.  Inskipp  well.  They  ought  to 
make  much  of  him. 

30.  Market-place,  Coulances,  the  only  pic- 
ture exhibited  by  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  though 
very  charming,  is  scarcely  up  to  this  excellent 
artist’s  own  mark. 
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58.  The  approaching  Footstep , by  F.  Stone, 
consists  simply  of  the  figure  of  a girl  (often 
painted  before  by  Mr.  Stone,  or  we  mistake) 
leaning  against  a bank,  in  expectation.  The 
start  of  a spaniel,  she  holds  in  her  arms,  gives 
token  of  the  approaching  comer.  It  is  a covet- 
able  work. 

66.  Morning,  by  J.  Sant,  represents  a 
youth,  of  life  size,  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
with  a lark,  “ the  herald  of  the  morn,”  above 
his  head.  It  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
entitles  its  author  to  commendation.  170. 
Evening , and  185,  a reclining  female  figure 
under  an  artificial  light,  are  both  large  pic- 
tures by  the  same  gentleman,  and  shew  a con- 
siderable advance. 

67-  Welch  Mountain  Scene , autumnal 
cloudy  weather,  by  H.  Bright, — a repetition  of 
his  chef-d'oeuvre : very  excellent.  He  has 
also  some  smaller  landscapes  of  considerable 
excellence. 

83.  The  celebrated  Oak  in  Polstead  Park  ; 
162,  An  old  Avenue  (once  more) ; 1 80,  The\Cot- 
tage  under  the  Hill ; 442,  Landscape  with 
Figures  and  Cattle  in  a Boat ; are  all  by  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A. 

150.  Rizpali  watching  the  dead  Sons  of 
Saul,  by  J.  C.  Hook,  is  a meritorious  attempt 
in  a high  walk.  The  indications  it  gives  of 
study  lead  us  to  augur  well  for  Mr.  Hook’s 
future  progress. 

148,  184,  340,  350,  and  432,  representations 
of  fruit  and  still-life,  by  G.  Lance,  are  quite 
perfect  in  their  class. 

214.  Bianca  Capello,  byA.  Elmore,  A.R.A., 
deserved  a better  place  than  it  has  ; and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  244,  Study  of  a Head , by 
C.  Baxter;  370,  The  Campagna,  Rome , by  W. 
Linton,  a capital  picture ; and  443,  Scene  from 
Shakspeare's  Henry  IF.,  by  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill.  Indeed,  the  hanging  altogether  is  most 
discreditable. 

259.  The  frugal  Meal,  by  J.  F.  Herring 
(three  horses’  heads)  is  capitally  painted. 

267.  Glen  Falloch,  from  above  Inverranan, 
by  J.  D.  Harding,  is  a charming  little  land- 
scape, full  of  beauty. 

295.  The  Death  — Stag  Hunt  in  the  olden 
Time,  by  R.  Ansdell.  A powerful  represen- 
tation of  the  stag’s  last  struggle  with  the  dogs, 
calculated  to  maintain  the  reputation  Mr.  Ans- 
dell acquired  in  London  by  his  pictures  of  last 
year.  The  stag  and  dogs  are  full  of  vigour. 

303.  Reposing  after  Bathing,  by  VV.  Etty, 
R.A.  Mr.  Eity  is  unquestionably  a great 
master,  and  has  much  advanced  the  art.  Al- 
though this  is  but  a small  sketch,  when  viewed 
at  its  proper  distance  it  is  a perfect  blaze  of 
colour.  Two  other  pictures  by  the  same  pain- 
ter are  less  striking. 

359.  A Break  in  the  River,  by  T.  Cres 
wick,  we  seem  to  recognise  as  an  old  acquain- 
tance, and  a pleasant  one. 

365.  The  last  Moments  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  Alex.  Fraser,  stands  prominently 
out  in  the  company  that  surrounds  it,  as  one  of 
the  very,  very,  few  historical  pictures  to  be 
found  in  the  gallery. 

43S  Morning,  the  arrival  of  a Greenland 
Ship,  Shields  Harbour,  by  J.  W.  Carmichael, 
is  a capitally  painted  sea-piece,  with  much  life. 

4ol.  Frost  Scene,  by  C.  Branwhite,  though 
scarcely  so  good  as  similar  works  last  year,  is 
nevertheless  a well-painted  picture  calling  for 
commendation.  We  cannot  sav  so  much  for 
his  other  picture,  260. 

478.  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre,  by  H.  O’Neil 
has  poetry  as  well  as  skill,  in  it,  and  should 
nave  been  better  placed. 

485.  The  First  Death,  by  E.  B.  Morris,  is 

nnm  e ?lCkt,ur!:’  'Vlth  fiSures  the  size  of  life, 
commendable  for  its  intention. 

„ , * Hollai\(lT  has  some  brilliant  pieces  of 
colour  ; and  J D.  Wingfield,  G.  EP  Henn^ 

nndCotherfi<!  vnJui’'’  A'  Gilbert'  H' 

,0,1";  exblblt  some  very  nice  landscapes. 

erhihfiinn  ^ 'paCe  t0  ^ further.  that  the 
ert.bit.on  consists  of  S43  paintings,  and  18 

pieces  of  sculpture  ; and  that  400  pictures  were 
returned  for  want  of  room.  Is  it  possible  these 
than  the  majoHty  °f  th°se 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


. Gt,ASS-~A  P“tent  has  j“st  been  taken  out 
by Mr-  of  Peckham,  Surrey! 

making  coffins  of  glass  by  a mould,  or  of  thick 
plates  of  china  joined  together  by  a durable 
cement,  or  of  wooden  cases  lined  with  plS 
boratcf3’  by  a “,Uture  of  glass  and 


The  commissioners  or  surveying  officers 
appointed  to  visit  Colchester  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  the  Improvement  Bill  applied 
for,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  commission, 
stated,  that  their  inquiries  also  bore  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  sanatory  condition  of 
towns  in  general,  upon  which  information  was 
required  to  enable  Parliament  to  pass  some 
general  measure.  It  was  stated  in  evidence, 
that  all  the  drainage  of  Colchester  might  be 
concentrated  in  the  river ; that  there  were 
eighty  to  ninety  streets,  alleys,  and  courts, in  the 
town  ; that  the  drainage  is  very  imperfect,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  cesspools ; and  that  at 
Chelmsford  the  water  used  to  rise  3 feet  on  the 
Chelmer  meadows,  but  that  since  the  bridge 
was  built  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company  it  has  risen  8 feet.  A clause  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Channel  Commissioners 
power  to  make  a sufficient  bridge  in  case  the 
company  should  not  do  so.  It  was  also  stated 
in  evidence,  that  nearly  ten  miles  of  gas  mains 
have  been  laid  through  eight  miles  of  streets 
and  roads.  Cesspools  at  the  end  of  the  drains 
where  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  river, 
so  that  the  sediment  could  be  cleaned  out  by 
the  farmers  and  used  as  manure,  were  proposed 
for  adoption  in  the  bill,  and  were  admitted  by 

the  officers  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  town  council  of  Colchester  have  resolved 
that  it  is  expedient  to  join  the  county  justices 

in  the  erection  of  a pauper  lunatic  asylum.- A 

fund  for  the  erection  of  Pawnbrokers’  Alms- 
houses at  Stratford,  Essex,  has  been  already 
realized  to  the  extent  of  3,000/.,  and  ground 

has  been  purchased  for  a site. The  new 

Ordnance  map  of  Southampton,  which  is  just 
completed,  will,  it  is  said,  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  municipal  authorities.  It 
is  drawn  up  on  a scale  of  60  inches  to 
the  mile, — the  scale  of  the  General  Ordnance 

Survey  of  the  Empire  being  6 inches. 

The  Castle-gate  Chapel,  at  Nottingham,  the 
oldest  dissenting  chapel  in  the  town,  is  to  be 

enlarged. Part  of  one  of  the  pinnacles  of 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Dudley,  was  recently 
blown  off  by  the  wind,  and  broken  to  pieces 

during  divine  service. The  church  at  So- 

berton  has  been  restored  and  re-opened.  The 
gallery  has  been  removed,  three  fine  arches 
again  brought  into  view,  and  this  ancient  edi- 
fice has  been  restored  to  something  like  its 

former  state. The  parish  church  of  Bebing- 

ton  has  been  re-opened  after  being  extensively 
embellished  and  repaired. It  has  been  deter- 

mined to  postpone  the  Bristol  Improvements 

till  June  1848. The  Bath  town-council  mean 

to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  a confirmation  of 
the  grant  of  a piece  of  ground  in  front  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  that  edifice,  on  a plan  proposed 

by  the  rector,  and  approved  by  the  parish. 

1 he  bill  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
Taunton  contains  300  clauses: It  is  in- 

tended to  erect  a new  church  at  Rowbarton, 
near  Taunton,  from  a design  by  Mr,  William 
B.  Gingell,  architect,  of  that  town.  'The  new 
edifice  is  to  be  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  with  a broach  spire,  open 

timber  roofs,  &c. The  repair  and  restora- 

of  the  parish  church  of  West  Lavington, 

i *S  ta^ed  °f- 'The  munificent  sum  of 

f,000/.  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Richards, 
of  I regadwgan,  towards  the  rebuilding  of  a 
new  church  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel 
Abergowin,  the  present  church  being  very  in- 
conveniently situated. The  Royal  Consorts 

have  each  given  20/.,  and  the  Queen  Dowager 
10/.,  towards  the  establishment  of  new  public 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  at  Liver- 
pool. The  Green-lane  Water- works  there  are 
now  completed,  with  an  engine  filling  the  cool- 
lng  ponds  at  the  rate  of  900  gallons  per  min- 
inhLK281nKton  reservoir,  which  will 
hold  10,000,000  gallons,  was  expected  to  be 
mletl  in  a few  days,  when  not  only  will  there 
be  a constant  supply  of  water  in  the  warehouse 
Z £!he/<u d,8trict8  of  the  town,  but  from  the 
i?f  re9®rvoir  070  feet  above  the  level 
ot  the  Exchange)  fire-engines  now  will  be  often 
unnecessary  in  suppressing  fires.  The  sewers, 
too,  will  be  scoured  out  whenever  they  require 
it,  and  the  streets  in  summer  will  be  effectually 
k ^ifre,  he  first  stone  of  a new  church  to 

at  Hagbergham  Eaves,  near  Burnley, 
rrlva;f  °“  Y,e“’8  day-  It  is  to  be  i„  the 

early  decorated  style,  with  a tower  and  broach 


spire,  and  open  benches  for  500  persons. 
Messrs.  Weightman  and  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield, 
are  the  architects.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Kay,  Shut- 
tleworth,  and  W.  Dugdale  are  the  chief 

benefactors  of  the  work. A new  iron- 

foundry  for  casting  is  about  to  be  erected  near 
Chesterfield.  The  proprietors  are  said  to  have 
already  contracted  for  a portion  of  the  chairs 
and  rails  for  the  Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and 

Boston  Railway. A new  opposition  to  the 

new  town-hall  and  market  scheme  has  lately 

sprung  up  at  Doncaster. The  first  stone 

of  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  at  Carleton, 
near  Pontefract,  was  laid  on  Tuesday 

week. Upwards  of  2,000/.,  it  is  said, 

have  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection 
of  a new  church  in  the  populous  district  of 
Cookley,  in  the  parish  of  Wolverley,  near 

Kidderminster. The  Newark  Mechanics’ 

Institution  expect  to  have  a building  of  their 
own  erected  by  subscription. An  astro- 

nomical observatory  is  about  to  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Edward  John  Collingwood,  at  Lilburn 
I ower,  near  Wooler.  Elevational  and  sec- 
tional plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Moffat,  formerly  pupil  of  Mr.  Dobson,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle.  The  dome  is  to  slide 

round  on  friction  wheels. The  parish 

church  at  Wolsingham  is  to  be  partly  rebuilt, 
and  new  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  Towlaw. 

T enders  have  been  called  for  in  both  cases. 

The  Gateshead  new  Mechanics’  Institute  is  to 
be  erected  in  West-street,  where  the  borough 
is  otherwise  extending. In  the  Edin- 

burgh town  council  the  state  of  the  Greyfriars 
burying-ground  has  been  brought  under  no- 
tice. It  appears  to  be  far  too  small  for  the 
crowds  who  are  there  interred.  The  Greyfriars’ 
is  the  only  burying-ground  in  the  city  for  the 
poor,  and  the  idea  was  thrown  out  that  the  duty 
of  interring  the  poor  should  devolve  upon  the 
parochial  board,  and  that  a new  burying-ground 
for  that  purpose  was  indispensably  necessary. 

‘From  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

it  appears  that  in  Ireland  the  Government  are 
givingemployment  to  500,000  men,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, upwards  of  2,000,000  of  the  population. 
These  500,000  men  include  a staff  of  11,587 
officers,  chiefclerks,  check  clerks,  payclerks.&c. 
The  expenditure  upon  these  officers,  clerks,  and 
labourers  is  172,000/.  weekly.  This  is,  as  near 
as  possible,  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000/.  per  annum. 

: According  to  the  Daily  Neivs,  a new  trade 

is  about  to  originate  in  Galway,  which,  if  well 
worked,  would  afford  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  the  poor.  The  new  enterprise 
consists  in  supplying  broken  granite  for  the 
formation  of  roads  in  and  about  London.  The 
granite  procured  from  Guernsey  at  present 
costs  11s.  3d.  a ton,  which  covers  all  charges, 
including  the  actual  freight  of  the  vessel  for 
the  special  purpose.  Now  the  Galway  people 
believe,  according  to  our  contemporary,  they 
could  undersell  Guernsey  by  at  least  the  differ- 
ence in  the  freight,  as  numbers  of  vessels  sail 

from  that  port  to  London  in  ballast. Among 

other  presentments  passed  at  the  city  of  Water- 
ford presentment  sessions,  was  one  of  1,000/. 
for  a public  garden. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Bad  Prospects  for  German  Railroads. — It  is 
stated  that  there  are  some  proposals  making  at 
the  German  Diet— to  place,  in  case  of  war,  all 
the  lines  under  the  control  of  a military  com- 
mission, presided  over  by  an  Austrian  general. 
Prussia,  however,  has  protested  against  this 
encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  public 
traffic. 

A Humanitarian  Club — has  been  established 
at  Brunswick,  whose  aim  it  is  to  devise  means 
how  the  impediments  to  man’s  welfare  could 
be  best  removed,  and  the  feelings  of  true  hu- 
manity fostered  amongst  the  working  classes. 

The  King  of  Bavaria — outstripping  even 
the  speed  of  the  press,  has  just  resolved  on 
erecting  statues  of  two  ladies,  one  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people, — Maria  of  Brabant,  and 
Agnes  Bernauer;  these  monuments  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  craggy  castle  of  Donauvvorth 
and  the  bridge  of  Straubing. 

Embellishments  of  Paris.— Mr.  thePrefet  de 
la  Seine  has  addressed  to  the  Horae  Secretary, 
tor  the  approval  of  government,  a plan  for 
the  alignment  of  the  Place  St.  Michel,  at 
Paris,  near  which  a prolongation  of  the  Rue 
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Soufflet  is  to  be  effected,  which  will  extend  up 
to  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rue  d’Enfer.  The  iron  railing,  which 
has  been  already  carried  up  to  this  point,  will 
be  extended  to  the  present  point  of  junction. 

Prizes  to  Fire-brigade  Men  at  Paris. — On 
the  1st  of  this  month  all  the  detachments  of  the 
above  corps  ( Sapeurs-pompiers ) assembled  in 
the  barracks  of  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Ca- 
therine, in  complete  parade  order — to  witness 
the  distribution  of  medals  to  those  men  who 
had,  during  the  last  half-year,  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  affording  relief  in  cases 
of  fire.  After  a short  address  of  the  com- 
mandant, five  medals  were  distributed — one  to 
an  officer,  and  four  to  men  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

Enlargement  of  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries 
in  Austria. — The  provincial  house  of  correc- 
tion and  the  foundling-house  have  to  be  in- 
creased at  Prague  — while  the  number  of 
paupers,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  support  them,  are  also  on  the  rise. 

Terrible  State  of  the  Public  Roads  in  the 
South  of  France. — The  late  inundations,  con- 
jointly with  the  carriage  of  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  bread,  have  ruined  the  public  roads 
of  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Arles.  That  from 
Avignon  to  Arles  is  completely  relinquished, 
and  no  vehicle  can  pass  it  without  great  risk. 
Orders  have  been  sent  for  the  immediate 
reparation  of  these  lines  of  communication. 

Chinese  Samples  of  Industry. — The  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commerce  and  Agriculture  has  for- 
warded to  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  provinces,  copies  of  the  reports  ofthecom- 
missioners  sent  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  state  of  industry.  These  re- 
ports, accompanied  by  original  samples,  will 
guide  the  French  manufacturers  to  what  will 
be  best  calculated  for  the  China  market. 

New  System  of  French  Penitentiaries. — As 
it  had  been  at  first  found,  that  the  prison  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Roquette  (conducted  on  the  exclusion 
system)  exhibited  a great  proportion  of  young 
people  dying  under  this  treatment,  a number 
of  ingeniously  planned  walking  spaces  (prome - 
noirs ) have  been  constructed  to  the  effect,  that 
every  one  of  the  480  prisoners  are  now  taking 
an  hour’s  exercise  every  day,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  meet  each  other.  Since  these 
provisions  have  been  erected,  the  mortality 
has  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  3£  : 1. 


THE  BUILDER. 

feet  6 inches  clear ; the  largest  3 feet  3 inches 
by  2 feet  2 inches,  the  latter  with  man-holes. 
Effluvium  traps,  flushing-doors,  &c.,  were  also 
of  course  attended  to  in  the  report,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  a question  might  arise  as  to  saving 
the  sewerage  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
town  clerk  recommended  that  nothing  should 
be  done  without  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  Government  plan.  Thecommittee  for  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  then  appointed 
to  report  their  opinion  to  a future  meeting  of 
the  council. 
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DRAINAGE  OF  IPSWICH. 


The  council  met  a short  time  since,  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  with  a proper  system  of  drainage 
for  the  town  to  be  provided  for  by  a sufficient 
rate,  without  waiting  till  forced  by  Govern- 
ment into  a probably  more  expensive  measure, 
for  which  loans  at  4 per  cent,  interest  would  be 
requisite.  The  mayor  introduced  the  subject 
of  plans  made  out  'by  Mr.  Fleury,  architect, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  council,  according 
to  which,  a sufficient  system  of  drainage  might 
be  effected  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000/. ; 
whereas  it  appeared  probable  that  grants  from 
Government  to  an  extent  of  20,000/.  to  30,000/. 
would  be  necessary,  without  a special  rate  and 
a previous  well-economized  system,  to  coverthe 
heavy  expense  of  a commission  of  inquiry  and 
a system  of  drainage  forceduponthem.  Areport 
by  Mr.  Fleury  was  read,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  fall  or  declination  of  the  town  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  London  in  the  main,  1 
and  would  admit  of  considerable  economy  in 
the  size  of  sewers.  Drain  pipes,  however, 
were  recommended  in  certain  circumstances 
as  less  expensive  than  brick  sewers.  Strong 
9-inch,  12-inch,  and  18-inch  drain-pipes  might 
in  many  cases  supersede  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing brick  drains.  Where  these  latter  were  ne- 
cessary, sewers  of  an  oval  form,  with  the  lower 
part  semi-elliptical  and  the  upper  semi-cir- 
circular,  were  recommended  as  best  for  afford- 
ing depth  of  current  favourable  to  good  flush- 
ing. And  besides,  the  oval  sewer  giving  a 
sectional  area  leaving  a higher  ratio  to  its  pe- 
riphery than  any  other  figure  does  to  its 
boundary  line,  the  circle  excepted,  there  is  much 
economy  of  materials  in  the  construction  of  oval 
sewers.  Radiated  bricks  would  be  a further 
saving  in  work,  mortar,  and  consequently  ex- 
pense. The  lower  bed  of  the  sewer  should  be 
built  with  sharp  sand  and  stone  lime,  to  save 
cement  in  the  lower  joints.  The  smallest  size 
recommended  would  be  1 foot  9 inches,  by  2 


DEATH  IN  ST.  JAMES’S. 

A retired  churchwarden,” — report  says 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Byng, — has  issued  “An 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,”  on  various  local  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  rich  and  poor,  and  which 
ought  to  have  a powerful  effect.  If  such  a 
list  of  abominations  as  he  points  out  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parish  “ where  the  court  is  held, 
where  palaces,  and  palatial  club-houses,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the 
powerful  are  situated,  where  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  a large  staff  of  the  clergy  reside,” 
what  must  be  the  state  of  things  in  other  pa- 
rishes evidently  much  less  favoured. 

The  drainage  the  writer  considers  bad,  for 
It  would  appear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sewers  may  be  compared  to  an  elongated  cesspool  ! 
For  the  advantage  of  living  over,  and  inhaling  the 
noxious  exhalations  from  this  wide  flat-bottomed 
cesspool,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  been 
taxed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  22  years,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  565,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  enormous  outlay 
of  upwards  of  one  million,  calculated  to  have  been 
expended  by  private  individuals,  in  new  sewers  and 
drains.  Scarcely  credible  as  this  statement  may 
seem,  not  the  less  startling  is  the  fact,  that  simply 
to  correct  the  errors  of  construction,  on  which  such 
sums  have  been  lavished,  a rate  must  forthwith  be 
levied  to  produce  40,000/.,  and  a like  rate  con- 
tinue to  be  levied  for  several  years.  Nothing  can 
shew  more  clearly  the  mal-construction  of  the  sewers 
in  question,  than  the  fact,  that  upon  examination 
of  the  deposit  of  soil  and  filth  accumulated  in  them, 
the  lowest  calculation  of  the  sullage  amounted  to 
2,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  sewer  water  also,  mixed 
with  the  exudations  from  cesspools,  is  represented 
as  filtering  through  the  porous  walls  of  the  sewers, 
— percolating  the  earth, — sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  houses, — rising  in  the  lower  walls, — and 
tainting  the  atmosphere  with  gaseous  fumes  of  the 
most  noxious  description. 

Until  recently,  though  heavily  taxed  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
James’s  Place  have  had  to  put  up  with  a sewer  so 
utterly  inadequate  as  to  render  cesspools  absolutely 
necessary.  In  excavating  for  the  new  sewer,  be- 
sides five  others  in  its  line,  no  less  than  three  cess- 
pools were  discovered  in  a single  house.  Though 
fresh  air  might  enter  during  the  day,  in  what  state 
must  this  house  have  been  during  the  night,  with 
every  modern  contrivance  to  exclude  ventilation,  and 
the  vapours  from  these  poison-pits  ascending  and 
vitiating  the  air  of  the  whole  interior.  Before  1841, 
the  greater  part  of  Piccadilly  was  without  a sewer 
at  all ! These  facts  are  cited,  because,  if  this  has 
been  the  state  of  things  in  two  such  respectable  lo- 
calities, it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  less  important  parts  of  the  parish.” 


The  state  of  some  of  the  cow-sheds  and 
slaughter-houses  in  this  parish  is  abominable, 
and  some  of  the  close  courts  and  alleys  present 
such  scenes  as  defy  description.  The  simple 
fact,  that  in  one  district,  St.  James’s-square, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  is  one 
in  ninety  ; while  in  another,  and  not  the  worst, 
the  Berwick-street  district,  it  is  one  in  forty- 
two,  speaks  volumes.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
in  every  parish  throughout  the  metropolis, 
some  other  “ retired  churchwarden  ” making 
a similar  examination  and  exposure.  “If 
without  health,  the  rich  man  is  poor,  what 
must  the  poor  man  be  ?” 


The  Academy  Gold  Medal,  and  the 
Discourses  of  Reynolds  and  Westvvill  be  given 
for  the  best  “ design  for  a Gothic  church  ;” 
the  whole  comprised  in  one  general  and  regular 
composition.  The  design  is  to  be  as  large  as 
an  entire  sheet  of  double  elephant  will  admit, 
and  to  consist  of  a plan,  elevation,  section,  and 
perspective  view.  A silver  medal  will  be 
given  for  the  best  figured  drawing  of  the 
“ Entrance  and  interior  of  the  Temple 
Church.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Deposits  for  the  present  session  to  the 
amount  of  4,200,000/.  have  been  placed,  in 
compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Accountant-general  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  More  than  half  of  this  sum  con- 
sists of  stock  and  exchequer  bills  in  nearly 
equal  amounts.  Several  of  the  companies,  it 
is  understood,  will  be  large  losers  by  their 

recent  Exchequer  bill  investments. The 

Eastern  Counties  Company  are  enlarging  their 
goods  dep6t  at  Bethnal  Green  to  nearly  three 
times  its  original  extent.  To  make  way  for 
new  warehouses  a number  of  miserable  tho- 
roughfares crowded  with  wretched  dwelling- 
houses  have  been  of  late  demolished.  The 
application  of  this  company  to  Parliament  for 
an  extension  to  Guildford-street,  appears  to 
have  led  in  some  way  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
a terminus  has  been  already  formed  in  Gray’s- 

inn-lane,  out  of  a prison. Since  a new  town 

has  sprung  up  around  the  Paddington  station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  extending  to 
the  Birmingham  line  at  Kilburn,  a subscription 
has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  means  of  erecting 
another  new  church.  The  new  church  in 
Hamilton-place,  about  the  centre  of  this  new 
district,  is  about  finished,  and  will  be  conse- 
crated during  the  present  month.  Some  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  between  the  builder  and  the 
architect.  Another  new  church  is  to  be  erected 
adjacent  to  the  Regent’s-park,  where  the  Com- 
missioners of  W oods  and  Forests  have  set  apart  a 

site  for  the  purpose. Inthe  sinking  of  shafts 

at  Birmingham,  for  the  opening  of  the  tunnel 
to  the  intended  central  station  in  New-street 
there,  one  of  the  superintendents  was  nearly 
suffocated  at  the  bottom  of  a shaft,  by  inhaling 
the  sulphur  from  a blast  of  gunpowder,  and 
unfortunately,  while  being  hastily  withdrawn, 
fell  midway  from  the  top,  and  was  frightfully 
injured.  Some  other  test  than  the  presence  of 
a human  being  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
applied  in  such  cases,  as  it  easily  could  be,  by 
transmission  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
withdrawal  for  examination,  ere  a human  life 
should  be  needlessly  risked.  The  gaseous  re- 
sults of  the  explosion  of  gun  cotton  might  per- 
haps be  found  to  be  more  easily  dissipated 
than  those  of  gunpowder,  and  hence  less  dan- 
gerous.  The  tunnel  at  Dorchester  is  pro- 

gressing under  disadvantages  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  The  sub-contractor,  after  laying  out 
some  thousands,  it  is  said,  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  undertaking,  has  been  obliged  to  throw 
up  his  contract.  One  great  shaft  is  alleged, 

“ by  no  incompetent  judges,”  to  have  been 
quite  unnecessarily  sunk,  and  two  almshouses, 
at  the  rear  of  which  another  “ immense 
shaft  ” has  been  opened,  have  themselves,  too, 
quite  as  unnecessarily  sunk — “ from  the  trea- 
cherous nature  of  the  soil  underneath,  ’ it  is 
said,  but  primarily  and  more  correctly,  as 
it  probably  should  have  been  said,  — from 
the  treacherous  undermining  of  the  “ im- 
mense shaft  in  their  rear.”  The 

South  Wales  Company,  like  another  of 
whom  we  had  lately  occasion  to  speak,  are 
urging  on  their  contractor,  and  affording  him 
too  good  an  after  excuse  for  defective  works 
and  probable  disaster,  by  the  temptation  of  “ a 
large  premium  ” for  the  completion  of  the 
works  still  earlier  than  the  limits  of  the  period 
which  even  the  interests  of  all  concerned  must 
have  originally  prompted  them  to  limit  already, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  perhaps  further  than 
prudence,  if  not  also  further  than  true  interest, 

would  have  prompted. The  area  of  the 

central  terminus  at  Bedford  has  been  staked 
out  by  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  Walker,  C.E., 
and  according  to  the  Bedford  Times  “ will  be 
of  most  extraordinary  extent.  The  Com- 
pany,” it  adds,  “ have  probably  purchased  suffi- 
cient experience  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
‘come  first,  served  first,’  and  it  needs  but  little 
foresight  to  predict  that  many  of  us  will  see  a 
larger  town  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse,  than 

‘ Poor  old  Bedford.’  ” It  is  expected  that 

henceforth  “ one  of  the  greatest  boons  a rail- 
way could  confer  ” on  Bedford,  will  be  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  coals,  at  one  sweep, 
from  Is.  9d.  per  cwt.  down  to  1 Id.  Messrs. 
Stephenson  and  Co.  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  confer  on  the  inhabitants 
a graceful  foretaste  of  this  future  benefit,  and 
to  prove  to  all,  whether  interested  pro  or  con , 
that  such  was  one  determinate  end  to  be  thus 
at  once  accomplished.  They  had  1,000  tons 
of  coal  at  Fenny  Stratford,  ready  to  pour  into 
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Bedford  so  soon  as  the  way  was  clear. 

Great  part  of  the  wooden  viaduct  in  course 
of  erection  at  Denby  Dale,  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Huddersfield  Junction  Line,  has  been  literally 
blown  down  by  the  wind  ; and  such  was  the 
depth  which  the  supporters  (twenty-seven  in 
number)  had  to  fall  (namely  100  feet), 
that  the  strongest  were  broken  to  splinters. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  5,000/. 
Another  insatiable  bog  near  Bingley,  de- 
scribed by  the  Globe , is  at  present  hungrily  at 
work,  devouring  “ sixty  tons  of  earth  and 
stones  every  hour  of  the  day,” — a liberal  con- 
tribution, in  the  thankless  administration  of 
which,  notwithstanding  previous  experience 
and  advice,  and  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
fact  that  “ all  is  swallowed  up  every  morning,” 
men  and  horses  are  engaged,  as  well  as  steam, 
and  all  to  no  end,  of  course,  as  heretofore. 
“ It  is  a question  at  what  time  it  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  up,”  which  had  better  be  asked 
at  Stowmarket  or  Chat  Moss,  where,  as  our 
readers,  at  least,  well  know,  heavy  matters  of  a 
similar  sort  were,  in  like  manner,  at  first  so 
industriously  poured  into  the  insatiable  gulph, 
and  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  was  merely  this,  that  the 
heavy  matter  thrown  in  sunk  down  to  the 
bottom,  forcing  up  the  lighter  hog  above  it,  to 
a higher  and  still  higher  level,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  stones  and  earth 
thrown  in.  And  this  the  bog  would  probably 
in  every  case  continue  to  do,  were  the  accumu- 
lations of  heavy  matter  continued  to  a sufficient 
extent,  until  its  equilibrium  would  be  over- 
turned, when,  of  course,  it  would  become  one 
of  those  fearful  and  strange  phenomena,  a 
moving  bog,  spreading  itself  abroad,  and 
swallowing  up  every  thing  in  its  way,  until  it 

attained  toanother  settled  level. The  South- 

Western  Scottish  line, — the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle, — is  making  rapid  progress 
in  Ayrshire.  The  centres  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Ayr  are  now  in,  and  give  a good  idea 
of  what  this  great  structure  will  be,  as  they  are 
seen  towering  far  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  which  grow  at  the  top  of  rocks  100  feet 

in  height. An  abuse  in  the  treatment  and 

disposal  of  tenders  for  8,000  tons  of  railway 
iron,  by  a German  company,  to  the  prejudice  of 
three  parties  in  England  tendering,  was  exposed 
by  the  Times  in  its  City  article  the  other  day, 
as  one  which,  on  national  grounds,  requires  im- 
mediate publicity.  The  prices  stated  by  the 
English  parties,  on  special  request,  were 
10/.  10s.,  10/.  5s.,  and  10/.,  per  ton  ; but  the  di- 
rectors of  the  German  company,  instead  of 
completing  the  contract  with  the  English  party 
offering  at  the  lowest  price,  only  made  use  of 
that  offer  to  induce  the  agent  of  another  party 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  tender  by  7s.  6d. 
per  ton,  thus  bringing  it  2s.  6d.  below  the  10/., 
and  upon  this  adroitly  concluded  an  agreement. 


sive  addition  to  that  supply  from  other  sources 
than  those  of  the  company.  A clause  in  the 
proposed  bill,  prohibitive  of  smoke,  was  also 
discussed. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  GAS  MOVEMENT. 


which  is  likely  to  injure  German  companies 
themselves  in  future  as  well  as  English  ones  at 
present. 

STOCKPORT  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Two  surveying  officers,  an  architect,  and  a 
barrister-at-law,  have  been  sent  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests  to  Stockport,  where  they  have 
made  preliminary  inquiries  relative  to  the  im- 
provements there  contemplated,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sloclcport  Mercury , comprise  four 
bridges  with  streets  connected,  to  cost  19,072/.; 
widening,  and  otherwise  improving  streets  and 
opening  new  ones,  and  roads,  20,101/.  ; besides 
which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  a deficiency  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  corporation  and  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Water  Works  Company 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  on 
the  other;  the  latter  to  supply'surplus  water 
from  extensive  localities  in  Derbyshire  and 
iNorth  Cheshire,  and  the  former  from  their  re- 
servoirs, fed  from  their  sources  in  Lyme  Park. 
Evidence  was  led  to  shew  that  by  the  present 
company,  whose  supply  is  chiefl'y  from  arte- 
?oanrmPr,ingS  andL1)0,re  h,)les.  «"ly  4,000  out  of 

Iff,1"""1  ha^  a supply,  out  of 

259,863  gallons  a day ; whereas,  for  a oodu 
lotion  of  61,000,  twenty  gallons  a day  on  Pan 
average,  for  each  individual,  or  1,220  000 
gallons  a day  in  all,  are  requisite  for  sanatorv 
and  other  purposes.  The  immense  difference 
is  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  deficiency  of 
supply  and  partly  by  the  irregular  and  expen- 


The  expiry  of  another  week  brings  with  it 
another  series  of  notes  to  chronicle  on  a sub- 
ject which  appears  to  be  exciting  an  interest 
surprisingly  general,  and  a determination  as 
remarkably  unanimous  in  favour  both  of  the 
establishment  of  gas-light  where  it  has  not 
hitherto  been,  and  of  the  thorough  reformation 
of  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  expense 
of  it  where  it  hitherto  has  been,  long  a source 
of  enjoyment  or  annoyance,  or  both  combined. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  at  Bir- 
mingham for  the  lighting  of  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Edgbaston  which  is  within  the 

boundary  of  the  parliamentary  borough. 

Two  commissioners  have  been  at  Runcorn 
making  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the  gas 
company’s  bill  for  the  supply  of  additional 
townships  in  this  “main  outlet  of  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  country.”  There,  at  present, 
forty-twostreets  and  courts  are  partially  lighted 
with  gas,  both  within  and  without,  at  7s.  6d. — 
or,  for  130,000  feet  upwards,  at  4s.  6d — per 

1,000  feet. The  Liverpool  (incipient) 

Guardian  Gas  Company  are  exhibiting,  just 
now,  a gas-meter  said  to  be  so  simply  con- 
structed, that  any  consumer  can  check  the 
quantity  consumed  without  official  interference. 
The  impurity  and  feebleness  of  the  gas- 
light at  Wakefield,  as  well  as  its  high  price, 
and  its  deficientquantity,  have  at  length  aroused 
the  inhabitants  to  a determination  to  support 
the  bill  of  the  proposed  new  company  there,  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  old,  also  applied  for. 
They  very  naturally  think  that  from  the  local 
situation  of  Wakefield,  in  the  very  midst  of  an 
excellent  coal-field,  gas  ought  to  be  as  low,  if 
not  lower,  in  price,  and  as  good,  if  not  better, 
in  quality  there  as  any  where  else.  The 
grievance  at  Newcastle,  however,  as  well  as 
there  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  shew  the  fact, 
at  least,  if  not  the  inference,  to  be  the  very  re- 
verse.  The  Wakefield  parish  church  clock 

is  lighted  with  gas  at  the  expense  of  the  dra- 
pers’ apprentices  and  assistants  there. The 

surveying  officers  have  made  the  inquiries  at 
Shipley  and  Bingley,  already  referred  to  in 
our  previous  notes.  Bingley,  with  5,000  in- 
habitants, has  its  gas  yet  to  come,  as  Shipley 
with  3,000  also  has;  and  strong  cases  were 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  the  pro- 
posed bills  for  both  these  thriving  districts. 

At  Cockermouth  a public  vestry  has  voted 
200/.  for  lighting  the  town  for  the  next  twelve- 

months. The  Gas  Committee  at  Newcastle, 

it  appears,  lately  proposed  to  purchase  the 
present  company’s  works  at  50  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  their  original  property,  hut  fortu- 
nately the  company  rejected  the’  offer;  since 
which  the  committee  has  found  that  new  works 
can  be  provided  lor  about  one- half  the  sum 
thus  offered.  A correspondent  of  the  Gates- 
head Observer  states,  that  one  reason  why  the 
gas  is  so  bad  in  such  a locality  appears  to  be 
the  improvidence  of  the  company,  in  not  supply- 
ing themselves  with  a stock  of  good  coals 
when  the  collieries,  as  they  usually  do,  cease 
working  for  a time  at  the  close  of  the  year  ; so 
that  they  are  compelled  to  use  all  sorts  of  in- 
ferior rubbish  ! The  vulgar  but  shrewd  and 
truthful  adage,  that  “ the  shoemaker’s  wife  is 
ever  ill  shod,”  was  never  perhaps  more  curi- 
ously illustrated  than  in  the  present  instance. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  gas  is  mane  from 
this  very  coal,  the  gas  is  so  pure,  that  it  may  be 
burnt  in  every  room  of  a house — and  indeed  is 
frequently  used  even  in  bed-rooms.  Many 
houses,  even  of  the  lower  orders  there,  and  at 
Glasgow,  having  one  or  more  (some  all)  of 
their  rooms  fitted  up  with  gas  burners,  for  the 
sake  of  economy  as  well  as  of  improvement. 


MOSAIC  WORK,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 


Master  Carpenters  and  New  Burno- 
ut'5 Bim,.— On  Thursday, the  4th  inst.,a  very 
full  meeting  of  the  committee  upon  the  intended 
New  Buildings  Bill  was  held  at  the  Free- 
masons Tavern,  Mr.  H.  Biers  in  the  chair 
when  the  present  Bill  up  to  Section  20  was 
discussed,  and  such  alterations  made  therein 
as  appeared  to  the  committee  necessary  to 
amend  it.  The  committee  adjourned  to 

Tuesday  the  16th  inst. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooke,  V.P.,in  the  chair; 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  read  an  essay  “ On  the  Art 
of  Mosaic,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  The  author 
commenced  by  stating,  that  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  subject  must  convince  that  this 
art,  taking  the  form  of  either  pavement  or 
mural  decoration,  has  been  connected  with 
most  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  architectural 
genius  in  all  ages;  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of 
many  at  the  present  time  to  effect  the  revival 
of  this  art,  he  would  endeavour  to  convey  as 
clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  nature,  history, 
and  condition  of  this  graceful  handmaid  to  the 
science  of  decoration.  The  first  positive 
notice  of  the  existence  of  such  an  art  occurs 
in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  wherein  an  account  of  the 
riches  and  luxury  of  the  Palace  of  Ahasuerus 
is  mentioned,  and  that  passage  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  the  Persians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art,  and  it  is  supposed  com- 
municated it  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the 
Romans  obtained  their  first  specimens.  Ciam- 
pini  divides  the  art  into  four  principal  varieties 
called  tesselatum,  sectile,  figlinum,  and  ver- 
miculatum.  The  first,  the  opus  tesselatum,  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient;  this  kind  of  mosaic 
consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  seldom 
averaging  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square  ; the  best  specimens  of  this  description 
of  tessela  occur  at  Pompeii,  and  in  the  Vatican. 
The  second  division  of  the  art,  the  opus  sectile, 
was  also  applied  to  pavements,  and  it  is  in  this 
description  of  mosaic  that  the  simple,  yet  mag- 
nificent pavement  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome  is 
executed.  This  variety  of  mosaic  was  formed 
of  thin  slices  of  different  coloured  marbles  cut 
into  slabs  of  a given  form.  The  opus  figlinum 
was  more  generally  employed  in  mural  deco- 
ration, and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  first  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  be- 
hind the  pantheon  ; it  consisted  of  figures, 
fruit3,  ornaments,  &c.,  formed  by  means  of  small 
cubes  of  vitreous  composition,  composed  of  al- 
lumini  and  some  metallic  oxide  to  colour  it; 
no  specimen  of  this  description  of  mosaic  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  England.  The  fourth 
description  of  mosaic,  or  opus  vermiculatum,  is 
subdivided  by  Ciampini  into  three  varieties, 
The  opus  major,  generally  employed  in  large 
pavements  or  ceilings,  to  represent  the  figures 
of  gods,  centaurs,  &c.  The  opus  medium  was 
a much  finer  kind  of  work,  and  was  generally 
applicable  to  walls.  The  third  division, 
opus  minor,  or  opus  vermiculatum,  was 
the  finest  and  most  elaborate  of  all 
the  ancient  Roman  mosaics,  and  consisted 
of  the  most  delicate  pictures,  formed  entirely 
by  minute  pieces  of  marble  and  fictile  work, 
many  of  the  stripes  being  only  the  twentieth  of 
an  inch  across.  The  most  beautiful  specimen 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  the  one  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Pliny’s  Doves,  a copy 
of  which  in  mosaics  was  exhibited.  There  is 
one  hind  of  mosaic  which  the  author  had  ob- 
served at  Pompeii,  and  which  he  considers 
may  not  be  inaptly  termed  the  opus  .incertum 
of  mosaics,  composed  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
marbles  put  together  in  irregular  shapes,  and 
when  united  into  a mass  with  cement,  and  laid 
on  the  lloor  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  is  reduced 
to  a polished  face  by  friction.  In  completing 
the  sketch  of  this  ait  under  the  Romans,  the 
author  stated  that  the  preparation  ordinarily 
made  by  them  for  the  reception  of  the  mosaics 
consisted  in  their  first  placing  a layer  of  large 
stones  or  flints,  but  with  very  little  cement, 
on  the  ground.  Upon  this  was  placed  a course 
of  concrete,  composed  of  smaller  stones,  and 
lime  beaten  and  rammed  with  great  care  ; upon 
this  a third  layer  of  cement  was  placed  ; the 
tesserae  or  mosaics  were  then  placed  ; and  over 
the  whole  was  poured  liquid  cement,  so  as  to 
perfectly  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
cubes.  During  the  reigns  of  the  twelve  Caesars 
this  art  rose  to  an  unexampled  popularity. 
During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  138)  to  that 
of  Caracalla,  the  art  appears  to  have  lost  in 
quality.  After  the  year  220  it  became  ob- 
scured by  the  clouds  which  swept  the  Roman 
empire.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  three 
varieties  arose,  which. obtained  universally  in 
Italy  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  centurv, 
and  daring  nearly  1,000  years  changed  but 
little  either  in  principle  or  design.  The  em- 
peror, Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222  to  235) 
brought  with  him  from  Alexandria  great  quan- 
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tities  of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  which  he 
caused  to  be  worked  into  small  squares  and 
triangles,  and  variously  combined,  thereby  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  this  art,  which  formed 
the  pavement  of  all  the  rich  Italian  churches. 
We  have  an  interesting  specimen  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  referred  to  the  year  1260. 

The  author,  after  tracing  the  history  on  to 
its  decline,  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
encaustic  tiles,  proceeded  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  had  of  late  years  led  to  its  par- 
tial revival.  He  also  gave  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  manufacture  employed 
by  Messrs.  Singer  and  Pether,  and  Messrs. 
Minton  and  Co.,  and  concluded  by  urging  on 
architects,  and  the  public  generally,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  manufacture  to  the  purposes  of 
decoration.  _ 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


meteries,  which  are  not  compulsive)  one  hun- 
dred. for  tivo  millions.  They  “ manage  these 
things  better  in  France.” — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
Feb.  8th,  1847.  J.  D.  Parry. 


On  the  2nd  instant,  the  society  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  theatre,  and  a paper  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  was  read,  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Herron 
for  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  other  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States.  The  method  was 
a deviation  both  from  the  systems  of  the  longi- 
tudinal and  the  transverse  sleepers,  crossing 
each  other  and  spiked  together  at  the  inter- 
sections with  wooden  trenails  or  iron  pins, 
according  to  circumstances,  forming  an  ex- 
tended platform,  upon  which  their  longitudinal 
bearers  were  laid,  supporting  bridge-shaped 
rails  with  wrought-iron  chairs.  The  paper 
gave  an  account  of  several  deviations  from  the 
general  system,  such  as  making  the  trellis-work 
of  iron  laid  in  bitumen,  &c.,  and  also  a detail 
of  the  amount  of  traffic  conveyed  along  the 
railway ; whence  it  appeared,  that  within  one 
year  and  five  days  from  its  being  opened  for 
general  use,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  goods  had  been  conveyed  along  it,  with- 
out any  prejudicial  effect,  and,  in  fact,  with  less 
wear  and  tear  than  was  usual  upon  railways  in 
the  States.  The  cost  of  a single  line  of  per- 
manent way  was  about  850/.  per  mile.  From 
the  discussion  that  ensued,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion,  that  although  the  system  might  succeed 
in  a country  where  timber  abounded,  it  was  in- 
applicable for  English  railroads  ; and  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  the  general  features  of  the 
construction  for  high  speed,  as  the  rails,  which 
weighed  only  forty-four  pounds  per  yard,  and 
were  of  abridge  form,  could  notresist  the  impact 
of  the  wheels  at  great  velocity  : the  junction  of 
the  diagonally  laid  sleepers  would  become 
loosened,  and  there  would  be  too  much  deflec- 
tion between  the  bearing  points. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I attended  the  morning  service  at  the 
Temple  Church  yesterday,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised and  sorry,  considering  how  lately  it  had 
been  restored,  to  see  the  serious  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  thrust  of  the  groining,  on  the 
two  opposite  piers  nearest  the  altar;  especially 
the  one  immediately  behind  the  pulpit,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  sway  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  6 inches.  I should 
feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether 
this  has  been  noticed,  and  whether  any  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  arrest  the  mischief. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  C. 

P.S.  For  your  satisfaction,  I inclose  my 
card. 

London,  Feb.  8,  1847, 


Mr.  Kearns  Deane,  Architect. — This 
gentleman,  who,  in  connection  with  SirThomas 
Deane,  his  brother,  has  executed  many  works 
in  Ireland  which  are  well  spoken  of,  expired 
in  the  prime  of  life,  on  the  30th  ultimo.  The 
Cork  Examiner  says,  “Architecture,  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  has  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
most  gifted  exponents,  one  of  her  most  en- 
thusiastic upholders.  His  sorrowing  friends 
justly  attribute  his  death,  in  the  maturity  of 
man  hood,  to  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  un  wearying 
devotion  with  which  he  toiled  at  his  profes- 
sion— wasting  those  precious  hours  that  ex- 
hausted nature  requires  for  her  restoration,  in 
incessant  toil.”  The  bow  should  not  be  always 
bent. 

Competition.— Plans  have  been  called  for, 
by  advertisement  in  the  current  newspapers, 
for  a Fever  Hospital  at  Bedford. 


©ovvwonucncf. 

URBAN  BURIAL. 

Sir,— I trust  you  will  kindly  give  admission 


to  a few  very'  concise  remarks  trom  a former 
correspondent,  whose  experience,  brought  to 
bear  on  the  above  subject,  has  certainly  been  of 
use,  and  had  a degree  of  usefulness  felt,  if  not 
acknowledged,  in  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the 
general  necessity  of  a novel  and  substantially 
ameliorated  system. 

For,  while  several  have  given  sketchos,  or 
filled  up  representations  of  individual  “ hor- 
rors,” — in  your  pages  alone  has  appeared  an 
orderly  systematic  notice  of  London  church- 
yard deficiencies,  caused  by  the  utter  dis- 
proportion of  room  to  population ; also 
some  suggestions  for  “joint  parochial  ceme- 
teries the  two  having  been,  at  any  rate, 
and  claiming  a humble  merit,  useful  in  the 
reception  of  any  comprehensive  general  de- 
sign.  . 

Whilst  the  grand  abuses  have  been  suffici- 
ently dilated  upon,  the  grief  to  private  Chris- 
tian and  human  feeling,  owing  to  the  mise- 
rable and  disturbed  wretched  places  in  which 
survivors  are  compelled  to  leave  a loved  corpse, 
has  certainly  not  had  the  mention  (though  it 
may  have  been  thought  of),  which  might  have 
been  expected  or  wished. 

The  writer  would  be  the  last  to  forward  any 
Gallo-Mania,  but  will  submit  that,  as  in  Abat- 
toirs, and  extra  urban  markets,  preventing  a 
load  of  cruelty  and  insalubrity,  seen  and  un- 
known, so  in  sepulture ; Paris  having  in  three 
grounds,  full  four  hundred  acres  for  one  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  and  London  (besides  new  ce- 


i^tiamiAnca. 

Chalk  Fuel.  — The  original  paragraph, 
quoted  from  our  columns  by  the  press  through- 
out the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
chalk,  surrounded  by  coal,  in  producing  in- 
tense heat  at  a small  expense,  has  led  to  various 
experiments  as  well  as  considerable  discus- 
sion, in  the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Hull,  has  thought  it  advisable,— and  very  pro- 
perly too,  as  a mere  precaution,  but  not  as  a 
prohibition, — to  object  to  the  use  of  chalk  for 
fuel  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  combustion.  This,  it  is  obvious,  would 
form  a fatal  objection  to  its  use  in  aboriginal 
huts  where  no  proper  means  of  ventilation  are 
provided ; but,  as  observed  by  the  Cambridge 
Advertiser,  which  has  ably  advocated  its  use, 
or  at  least  the  trial  of  its  quality,  chalk  would 
not  be  one  jot  or  tittle  more  dangerous  than 
charcoal,  which,  as  our  readers  all  know  very 
well,  can  be,  and  constantly  is,  burned,  with- 
out any  danger,  if  proper  precautions  are  ob- 
served. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Gom- 
p a n y . — At  a special  meeting  of  this  company> 
held  last  week  to  receive  the  draft  of  a bill 
for  altering  the  line  of  their  works,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  proposed  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
near  Skew-bridge,  on  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  sewer,  in  the  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  and 
terminating  at  or  near  the  Broadway  in  Ham- 
mersmith, together  with  the  necessary  works 
by  which  the  aqueduct  or  conduit  would  pass 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke  Chelsea,  St. 
Mary  Abbot’s  Kensington,  through  Fulham 
and  Hammersmith.  The  tunnel  here  proposed 
was  stated  by  their  engineer  to  be  preferable 
to  iron,  aud  would  remove  the  opposition  that 
existed  to  the  erection  of  steam  works  in  the 
metropolis.  30,000/.  is  the  sum  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Pro j eoted  Works.— Advertisements  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  week  for  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a large  dwelling-house  in 
Ipswich  ; and  of  new  schools  at  Towlaw  ; for 
partly  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  of  Wolsingham  ; for  the  excavation  for 
and  construction  of  sewers  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea;  for  best  Guernsey  granite, 
flints,  and  pit  ballast  for  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well ; for  the  regular  supply  of  cliff  stone  at 
Hull;  for  the  working  of  limestone  and  other 
quarries,  or  hauling  stone  for  the  repair  of 
roads  in  Herefordshire  ; and  for  masons’,  car- 
penters’, plasterers’,  slaters', plumbers  , smiths  , 
glaziers’  and  painters’  works  for  three  years  at 
the  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  build- 
ings at  Edinburgh  Castle,  Leith  Fort,  Piers- 
hill,  Queensberry,  Greenlaw,  and  Blackness 
Castle. 

French  Plate-glass.  — We  have  lately 
seen  specimens  of  French  plate-glass,  at  the 
Soho  warehouse,  in  Soho-square,  of  great 
brilliancy  and  beautiful  colour.  The  price  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  English  glass.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  recommend  foreign  pro- 
ductions over  those  of  our  own  country,  but  as 
our  plate-glass  manufacturers  shew  little  de- 
sire to  improve,  or  to  let  the  public  have  all 
the  advantages  which  the  reduction  of  duty 
should  bring,  a little  competition  will  perhaps 
be  serviceable.  Plate-glass  ought  to  be  cheaper 
in  England  than  it  is. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Feb.  1 6.— Statistical  Society,  12,  St.  James’s- 

^T^esday,']  6th.— Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George. street,  84  p.m. 

Wednesday,  17th.—  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphu  8 p.m.  ) 
Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  33,  Southampton- 

Thursday,  18th.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  84 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Water  Wheels."— A correspondent  asks— “ What  power 
of  water  is  necessary  to  carry  a wheel  for  grinding  corn 
and  threshing,  &c.  from  four  to  six-horse  power  ; and  the 
fall  necessary  to  obtain  a sufficient  amount  of  water  for  a 
breast  or  over-shot  wheel.” 

“ L.  J.  A'.”— Yes.  Ask  for  the  last  editions. 

“ Veritas.” — We  will  examine  the  work  in  question. 
We  have  a different  account  of  it  from  another  quarter. 

“ Tiles.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  “ where  he 
can  obtain  tiles  that  represent  brickwork,  to  cover  vertical 
timber  work.” 

“ Peckham  Investment  Company.  — I he  name  ot  tue 
lowest  contractor  is  Pettipher,  and  the  amount  ^1,983,  not 
^1,943,  as  stated.  „ 

“ At chitectural  Roofing  Tiles.” — We  advise  T.  to  call 
on  Mr.  Hughes,  at  the  Company’s  office,  158,  Strand,  who 
will  give  all  information  that  may  be  required.  They  have 
a very  good  appearance. 

“ Kensington  Workhouse  Competition.”— Correspondents 
must  bide  their  time.  We  will  review  this  matter  presently. 
We  insert  one  letter  elsewhere, 

Received.  — ” E.  D.”  (Pimlico),  “J.  J.,”  “ W.  C. 
(Smethwick),  “ H.  D.  G.,”  “ W.  B.”  “ Report  of  Mr. 

Henry  Austin,  C.E.,  on  tbc  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,”  with  an  Appendix;  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick. “The  Antiquary  and  Geologist’s  Companion;  by 
Mr.  W.  Downing  Bruce,  F.S.A.  (Longman,  1817).  "A 
Collection  of  Useful  Tables,  compiled  from  good  autho- 
rities.” 

Note. — A number  of  correspondents  must  excuse  us  till 
next  week. 

Erratum.— In  letter  respecting  null  at  Plcasley,  p.  08, 
for  one  Mr.  Burton,  read  our  Mr.  Burton. 


NOTICE.— Covers  for  Volume  IV.  of  Tiie  Builder, may 
be  obtained  at  the  Office,  2,  York-street,  price  2s. ; or  the 
publisher  will  bind  sets  at  3s.  each.— A few  volumes  for  1840 
remain  on  sale,  price  21s. 


ADVBR.TISBMEHTS. 

Builders,  carpenters,  and  others, 

arc  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  he  supplied  with 
IRON  COLUMNS.  GIRDERS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  AREA 
and  TRELLIS  GRATINGS,  SASH-W EIGHTS,  RAILING, 
GATES,  and  IRON  COPING,  BALCONIES,  VERANDAHS, 
CONSERVATORIES,  FANCY  STAIRCASES,  IRON  DOORS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  &o. 

BAKER’S  OVEN-WORK  always  iu  stock  at  JONES’S  IRON 
FOUNDRY  aud  MANUFACTORY,  !»,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  bt 
Luke’s.  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work,  &c.,  fee. 

PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER,  CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
PATENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  distin- 
guishing properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  are— its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures;  it 
does  not  become  hard  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  of  greater  strength 
aud  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  eflects  ol  oil  and  grease  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water,  Gas.  aud  Steam  Pipes,  aud  for  the 
Flan  and  Foot  Valves,  fie.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  and  in  the 
grooves  of  flooring  boards.  . 

The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  m sheets  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  one  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  aud  in  blocks 
of  any  size  or  figure. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  as  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient 
Pocket  Appendage, 

rglO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

B of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  bv  the  frequent  mending  of  l)i .ills  STEPHENS’S 
PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Points  which  never  wear 
or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  ns  Ink,  which  oxydises 
aud  lingers  in  the  steel  pen,  flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  ns  from  a Quilt,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending. 
Price  15s.  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  au  c\er- 
nointed  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads.  37s. 

*Sold  bv  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  M,  Stamford- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  tins 


my  part  of  the  kingdom. 


D 


BANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

- which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  aud  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  pnn- 
•ipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the  city  ot 
1 , , 1 ’---Majesty’s judges, the  most  eminent 

Their^ cheapness  and  pojm- 

chnscr,'  and 'disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  pubic  nre  therefore 
cautioned,  and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  as 
DEANE’S  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  uuless  each 
ecu  is  stamped  “ G and  J.  Deane.  London-bndgc,  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 

‘“-ii  'SSffSBto  ■ Hole  Black  Pea.,  46,  Ktog  William- 
• ‘ street,  Loudou-bridge." 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 

purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  ' ' ‘ ” ** 

L DAMSON'S  - 

Finsbury-square,  n 

nest  raii-nt  i 

3d.  44  64  8d. 

64  7d.  84  is.  is.  64  Ss.perl,( 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  64  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4 6" 

__  1 7s.  6d.  10S. 

Elliptic  Stores,  34  per  inch.  Registers,  6J4, 7d.,  84,  per  i 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boil< 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  £3.  12s.  64  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

HENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

__  . IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rouglit  Bars  : — 

3 ft  3 it.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft  0 in.  4 ft. 

£3.  63.  £3.  13s.  £3.  16s.  £4.  £4. 10.. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°Vell  8ft  3 ft  3 in.  3ft  6 in.  3feet9in.  4 ft 
£5.  £5.  15s.  £6.  5s.  £6.  10s.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  74, 84,  and  94  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  314,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  Tariff  of  Glass,  Colours,  and  Paints,  87,  Bishops- 

gate-street  Without.  - 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 
8 in.iby  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in. 
fll  in.  by  4}  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in. 
v.  by  3 in.  and  under. . 


per  ft 


H 


OX  WATER  APPARATUS.  —The 


churches  and  chapels,  balls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  an! 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildines  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  t"  -««»*.  f--  ..A;..;.,......  * - im- 

proved wrought-iron 
seen  in  action  upon 
Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


jr. — STEPHENSON  & PEILL, 


\M7ARMING. 

▼ ▼ 61,  Graceohurch-street,  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 

Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  any  number  of  Offices,  Strong  Rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments, at  any  elevation,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  Ventilation  and  a Pure  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy, Cleanliness,  and  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safes,  Bookcases,  Ac.— 
Manufactory.  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMUEL  HALL’S 
Patent  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35s.  upwards. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane,  and  Charles-etreet,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  aud  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


per  Imp.  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  aud  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish  16 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods. — Dries  in  about  eight 

Super  Carriage  Varnish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coachmnkers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 

Dries  in  about  ten  hours. 


T.  I\?  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the  New  Bourse  at  Hamburg,  and  will 
shortly  have  completed  the  London  Royal 
Exchange,  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  engravings  to  any  design  on  glnss. 
Gentlemen  wishing  an  engraving  of  their 
own  mansion  have  only  to  send  a correct 
drawing. 

VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 

Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany  s. 

Varnish * 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
wooda 

Pnper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  io 

Also  as  a dryer  in  ground  Colours, 
whioh  much  improves  tneir  appearance 


3}  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank. 

3 „ do.  do. 

3t  „ do.  do. 

4 ,,  do.  do. 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bores,  equally  low. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WARRANTED. 
I ? inch  Bill  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks. 


Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s 

Oil,  2s.  44  per  gallon;  Vurpen- 
gallon.3  P°r  81111011  ’ Bolled  Oil,  2s.  104  per 
Brunswick  and  Navy  Greens,  Cromcs, 
Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40a  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
ranted  Patent  Diamouds,  12s.  each,  wur- 


A Black  Varnish  for  Iran-work, 
stoves,  Ac.—  It  dyies  immediately. 

lumiture  Varnish  for  Japanners 

Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  abuve 
Mastto  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures. 

Turpentine  Varnish 

French  Polish  

Naphtha 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Nutting’ ) 


Pan  Water-Closet,  oomplete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundVaive  Cranks,  £ s. 
Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 io 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions,  and  every  article  in 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with  £ a d. 

Blue  Basin,  extra.  n 4 n 

i Ditto,  with  Sunk  Haudle,  extra  . 0 1 « 

I Spring  Valve  Closet,*  on  Brahma’s 

d.  , principle,  complete 3 10  0 

0 | Becr]Maohiues,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
1 tions,  in  handsome  cases, 
the  Trade  made  to  order. 


c. 


LEAD  WORKS.  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 
BERKS. 

H.  and  F.  CLARK  beg  to  inform 

Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  may  be  supplied  with 
Goods  of  best  manufacture  at  the  following  net  prices,  for  cash 
Sheet  Lead....  per  cwt,  198.  6d.  I Genuine  White  Lead, 

Pipe 19s.  6d.  warranted  . . per  cwt , 2fis.  6d. 

Pumps „ 20s.  6d.  Second  ditto..  „ 24s.  6d. 

I Third  ditto.  . . „ 22s.  6d. 

Lift  Pumps,  Water-closets.  Cocks,  and  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
scription ; Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes  of  first-rate  quality. 

Old  Lead  bought  or  exchanged.— Credit  given  upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  references. 

January  23rd,  1847. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

f'HIARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glas: 


. that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  34  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  per  foot,  run : 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King, 
street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  very  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stronger 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  aud  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  - Address,  42,  Cambridge-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

PATENT 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY"  POT, 

ra2Lithe.cuIe  i0f^mokY  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
tne  last  two  years,  ana  lias  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
2*2®%,  a,lJ  can  be  effectuaUy  swept  by  the 
sweep  s machine.  J 

Cement’’®  D°W  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
factory  SuppUed  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE 
..  MIDDLESEX, 
n.u.  incenses  granted  to  Manufacturers 


FR?1XCH  PAPER  HANGINGS.— The 

Will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  IHRACYtUtafprLnt 

DFT^  "WILDERS.  DECORATORS’  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

k,, 9*  E R E N G H P a per-  H a n gi  n gs.— 

found  most  suitable  for  this  nmrvif  ' 11,e  Patterns  will  be 

— — — — — — 


MF S TI,E  tbADE. 

CROSBY, 

wark-bridge-road.  have  just  cmXletwUh'fr'rc  Qui?I}  st,rSet’  South- 
18.7.  consisting  of  French  for 

by  our  1 rst  Artists,  for  Stvle  and  \vv  ii.an"'  a?-d  English  Designs 
rasse4  Retail  Prick  8*Su  34^&Pfl not  40  fe8  “*■ 
£ locks  from  64  per  yar4  A Uberal’ d i bu.Pen£r  French 
Large  Stock  always  ready,  and  orders  nr^.oiito  ’ Trade-  A 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decoration/  executed-  Thc 

CT1?r  CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGs: 

LEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

the?Ch  “t ^ ^Si»hn^PMHANGmG’^fe^e^d^^n'li,1f 

-'^^-court.  Leice^r  souara  ' ’ Cranboura-'*>’eet)  and  13,  St. 
Brown  Paper, Ic®  8Upplied  with  CanTaS8>  Liain8  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 


SOHO  SLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  Solio-squarc,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  slate  glass  manufac- 
tured by  the  St  Gobain  aud  St  Quirin  andCirey  Companies,  Paris. 
The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally  is 

|-J  *-  which  stands  unrivalled  for 

..  _jhstanco  and  polish,  and  pos- 
sesses almost  faultless  finality.  This  Plate  Gloss  can  be  procured 
'1:  1 ‘ ilicati ons  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  nnd  all 

■ be  addressed  to  ALFRED  GOSLETT, 

C TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  iow  priocs,  for  ready  money  :— 

Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glnss,  at  id. 
1$4,  24  and  2}4per 
foot. 


upwards,  at  3d.  per  C.O ! ! ! 2 n 

foot 


C.C.O... 

_ v’HEET  f'BA-SS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lead, 
and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FFNTON  S Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
WestSraithfiold,  London. 

N.B.  Sashes  glazed  at  4|  and  5d.  per  foot. 


1JUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

~~  and  others,  suppli  d with  evcryarticlc  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  nnd  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  nnd  Sheet  Plate, 
ror  shop  fronts,  shew-coses.  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality  ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
"scd  in  tllc  trade,  warranted. 

T^;VnI',1-oS^lrSr,^  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS,  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead’  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt. 
Pumps,  VV  ater-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

r TF?co°?g1f,.e,  E'^ts.  priced— -Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Princes-street, 
Leicester-square,  London. 


fX  ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

hfini  «W1f'  S0W  T^°  i“renti°n  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
liiulders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  in  per  cent,  to 
S if'V,  : lt;  ,rcp?y  the  cost  every  two  years;  abolish  all 
moS/mS  j-f  Bmb'  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  full  opc- 
lfl?1ur.d,ffcren>t  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; nil  simple,  cheap,  nnd  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
u g'„ment.s' t0.  HERRING’S  Patint  Steam  Bed-Featlier 
i actory,  14,  KmgBgate-etreet,  London. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
wnicn  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
i°  • Trade  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  nnd  preventing  them 
eating  through  aud  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  ° 

Many  substances  have  been  used  nnd  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vounng  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messers.  Wallis  therefore  feel  mueli  plensure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish. 
Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


fpODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  P AINT 

mEKT™&3lMoNioiANCI8“d  B0',s’  CE,IEKT 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  nnd  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  tias,  and  Water-pipes;  Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it 
it  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  bv 
spray  of  sea-water.  3 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
wnite-leaa,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lea4  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  terms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lea4  I or  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious.  1 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

T IME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  bo 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
SSSyilr,  l and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at  FOR- 

REST  S W HARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfrinrs.  Sheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs.  11.  g.  and  f..  rosher, having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  Southwark 
have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strict 
Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant  supply  of  Grev- 
stone,  I lame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime,  Sand,  Cemciit,  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other 
building  materials.  Messrs.  HOSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at 
Jam  chouse,  MiUhank-street,  Westminster,  and  Ivingslaud  Basin, 
ICiugslaud-road.  ’ 

*#”  Ground  Lime  for  Conorete. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  he 
pure  1 1 ns ed  at  M INTO N and  Co.’s  warehouse, 9.  Alhion-placc,  Surrey 
side  of  Blaokfnars.hndgc.-J.  M.  BI.ASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 
above  tiles  hav  e lntely  been  considerably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furniture, 
slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


Worcester  encaustic  tiles. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties 
may  be  seen  and  niformntion  obtained  at  the  London  Agents’ 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  (.ItELLIER,  Marblc-wliarf,  Belvidere-road, 
Waterloo-bndge,  or  at  the  Encaustio  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ARC  HI  T E C TS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  mav 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  nnd  Frames,  nnd  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunliiU-row, 
i insbury  -square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
fashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale, 
(.lazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
l"*3  ,a*iy  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


„ ZINC  WORK. 

ESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HENLAND  be/f  to 

li«ofpn“i,tr*/^°tl”°,BnM“  ■"“>  «a»"  to  tlaMlSrtn, 
2-ineh  Pipe  . . 


GuK  6d°V^and  Lined  frogk  4}d.  to  6d  • Cornice 

Gutters,  Bd.  to  74,  per  foot  superficial.-:!,  Cumberland-plice  New? 

te  tne  ± ishmongers’  A 1 

punctually  atteuded 

?’“g  cas.e’  ft-0111  Ms-  ^atefactorv.ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
water  colours  by  a .sitting 


by  this  system  can  be  finished  in'oil’ 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory. 


Builders,  and  Others,  may 
. e siipplicd  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security, 
beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their 
cost  but  little  exceeds  the  cover- 
ing with  common  pantiles,  aud 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  nnd  full  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 
by  Architects,  Engineers,  Ac.,  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawiug  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. -23,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed— Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE, 
15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.— N. B.  Country  Agents  nnd 

Railway  Engineers  aud  Contractc ” ’ — :‘v  •’  ' - ’ •*— 

for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


Office  for  patents  of  inven- 

TIONS  and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS.  Full  Iu- 
lonnation  on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  Kingdom 
or  r orcign  Countries  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  application  cither 
personally  or  by  letter,  tc  JOHN  GEDGE,  British  and  Foreign 
1 atent  Agent,.  4,  WeUington-street  South,  Strand  MM.  les 
i-.trangers  sont  mritfe  d’fcrire  pour  llnformation  nfeessaires  sur 
ics  lornmiites  requises  et  les  d6marches  a suivre  pour  obtenir  des 
Brevets  d’Inventiou. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

g £ X3L  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
a u and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  nil  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
S 3 width  and  thickness,  from  j inch  to  H inch  thick. 
t.  *■  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK.  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  "Wilton-road,  Pimlico 
late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

BOUT II WAR K-BRIDGEAVH ARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Bargc- Wharf,  UpperGround-strcct.Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  Btockof  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 


A.  R.,  ii — 

fidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  o 
Will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


l such  terms  as 


DRUCE’S,  No.  2 WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

HO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


JL  delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
n the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  " ‘ ‘ ' 

ill  fi  ’ -— *■  -*  « 

pphd^o  _ 

ir  Glass  Pantiles. 


i,  Kensington,  Ac.  &o. 

0Teat  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Crannge,  or  Delivery,  by 

applying  as  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  drawdock. — N.B.  DepOt 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac!  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Bourds,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SODTHAM, 

Saw  Mills. 

Gillingham-sireet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places  :— 

Archer,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottcnham-court-roud ; Blyth,  White 
chapel  j Cock,  424,  Oxford-street ; Dean,  48,  King  William-street  - 
Fenn,  105,  Newgate-street ; Holtzapfl'el  and  Co.,  64.  Charing: 
cross  - and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  ■ 

factory  proof  of  tho  fact  can  be  furnished  bv  tL.  

J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcct,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  placcof  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
MUlbank-strcet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 

MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trndegcncraUy 
against  confouuding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves tlint  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totaUy  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  foUowing  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

J.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  aU  kinds,  to  au  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  188,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  Water,  ana 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  nil  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  docs  awav  with  the  Boll  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  " Silent " in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

Tills  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  cud  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  plr 


„0  the  Closet  The  “Silent 

Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  nny  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-placc, 
University  College,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  c0.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 


. IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  arc  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pieces  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  he  Been  at  their  works  in  Ecclcston-place,  Pimlico,  leading 
out  of  Ebury-street.  Gothio  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


etv  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
substituting  the  genuine  material 
lich  have  invariably  been  found 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD  — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietor  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  prico,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments— thus  substif  '"  " “'  — ' ‘ ’ ' 

for  those  numerous  imitations  which  1 
fragile  or  unsatisfactoiy. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings.  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West  Strand, or  at  the  Works,  Ranelagh- 
road,  Thamcs-bank. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 
DOULTON  AND  WATTS. 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7b.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
arc  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheap- 
ness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Trap 
at  3s. 


JAMES  BARKER,  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s-road, 

Bedford  row  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  building, 'to  the  sut<joincd .list  of  prices'for  joiners'  work, 
p repared  from  the  very  bestmatcrials,  in.  a most  superior  manner,  for  ready  mmicy.a  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS. MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  tnc  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export.  It  is  tho  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  ' It  may  be  worked  through  tho  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  he  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Hoofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  first  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial does  not ‘exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use;  hut 
with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages,, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
glared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,"  and  of  MANN  and  CO., 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Chcapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  haveDeen  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cements,  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose’  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 
quently come  off  in  flakes,  being  indirect  chemical  opposition  with 
Cement;  whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suc- 
tion. thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthc 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and  may  be  used 
bv  anjr  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most  exposed  Marine 


"§ASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch  '\- 

11  Ovolo  JJ  ’’ 

2 Ditto  ® 5, 

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic 0 S| 

2.1  Shop  Front ® 

11  Green-house,  or  Skylights 0 4^ 

French  Casements,  Sash-doors, Fan-lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 


Inch  * “■ 

11  Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  o » 

- j Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang 0 10 

Ovolo  sashes  and  frames <’  11 

Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang . ... ....  1 0 

Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto. . 101 
Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  M union  \\  in- 
dows.  Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sashes. 


SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot 


if  Ditto,  moulded  one  si — 

1}  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back — 018} 
if  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  1 

moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  >0  _ 8 

hack  flaps,  head  and  butt ) 

11  Shutters  and  back  flaps,  moulded),,  9 
front  and  head,  and  butt  back. . J ,< 

DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  «•  <*- 

Dwnrf  square  0 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 <1 

Four  panel  square ft  7 

Ditto,  moulded  front  0 s 

Ditto,  square  0 J 

Moulded  one  side  6 >' 

. Ditto,  both  sides « }l 

if  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  back  0 10 
&o. : and  all  kinds  of  J oiners*  W 
3 HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 1 ( 

continued. 

Inch.  a d. 

11  Ditto,  head,  flush,  and  ditto on 

Tl  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  back  . . l o 

lj  Six  panel  square o o 

if  Ditto,  moulded  one  side o 10 

li  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides l oj 


r panel  square.  

Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square 

Ditto,  bead,  flush,  aud  square 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded) 
back..: J 


0 11 


2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides l 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  1 l 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  ....  1 2 
Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
design. 

Mahogany. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

CLARIDGE’S 

Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphalte  Rock  of  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westmlnster-bridgc,  London. 

THE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1838,  for  the 

following  usefql  purposes m( 

' Piggeries,  &o.  &e.  I which  also  renders  it  very 

I appropriate  for  the. 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  Tanks,  Fish-ponds, 

____ ig).  Granaries.  I Arches. ! &c-  ®°- 

Garden  Walks  and  Terraces. 

The attention  of RAILWAY  .ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTORS  is  particularly  directed  to  the  great  advantages 
>Th^^angemStelof\?m8EYSSE^ ASPIL^LTE^WM^SfY,  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,  enable  it  to  execute  Works  of  any  extent 

Wijn  ordefto  mHSrt  the  use  of  spurious  materials,  it  is  important  that  all  applications  for  Works  to  be  executed,  he  made  direct 

to' this Company:  and  as  a furtherprotection.it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  aud  Contractors  should  r 

C ATI3  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  of  material  lias  been  used. 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  s 


Foot  Pavements.  , , 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Barn  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


mcTas  a further  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  should  require  a CERT  I FI- 

mpany  that  the  proper  description  of  material  has  been  used.  . 

Information  may  be  obtained  as  to  all  Works  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Company  since  its  establishment  in  1838,  which  will 
prove  that  the  failure  of  many  Works  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  genume^ma^tenal.  ^iM^  resulted  from  the  substitution^  a 
nnl"  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stougate,  London. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  53,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnjsu- 
ino  Ironmomoery,  Tinned 
Copper.  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  J spanned  Ware.  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  tabic,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  fee. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cosh, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  PateutThermioStove 
is  in  daily  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES.’ 
for  heating  and  ventilating 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  68,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  Part  I.,  price  21s. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS:  drawn  from 

EXISTING  AUTHORITIES. 

tta  d»ntto»  £&■ i»“5fffELJl,  181.  fleet-street. 

Just  published,  IT  Piste,  toperiid  «u»te 

* RCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

grsphy,  and  ft  pyEWAN  CHKltiTiAN.  Architect- 

Price,  tends®  cly  bound  in  doth,  irith  morocco  tetter  bsch., 
trilt  edge.  21s.  : Plain  Copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London:  GEOkGE  BELL,  186, Fleet-street. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

PRTCF  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  ofall  kinds 
forrar^lntins  ^Conrtrac- 

StS?aSS:SS=‘"'“’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &C. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6iL 

4 SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

xJL  SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 
dtvles.  Bv  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON . 

’ty  Papier  Macbe  Works,  49  and  50,  Bathbone-place,  Eoudon. 

G.  J.  and  Sous  solicit  the  attention  of  Bufldws  •" 

•cneral  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  eMehmmte,  txeouMa 
hn  hinho-tf  atvle  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau 

iful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality 

rust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  the  r 

'or  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  the  times,  tliui  c.\ 

ended  operations  aud  facilities  of  machinery  enable  ‘(*at . 

i scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 

Ladens  furnished  for  general  interior  finishm^.  Noa  1 Md  Sof 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder,  are  ready  for  salt. 


/CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

1J  in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Metical  Work  on  Careebtry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances  ; 
Ancient  nnd  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  ?®2SJSlvdesorib^ 
siastical ; to  oontain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  dcscriDea 
Text,  and  to  comprise— 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  or  Lines  loi  uir- 
peutxy  and  Joinery ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 

t0ahSlfpPLEMENT  A. — New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doom, 
Windows,  &c.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  I mate  uuiia- 

1 "^S U^ PL EM  ENT* *B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 
mens of  Open  ltoofe  and  Timber  Work,  standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  fee..  Ac.,  Ac.  By  an  Architect  , „ , , „ . „ 

4.  SUPPLEMENT  C— Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  Bv  an  Architect  ....  . . , , 

0.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 

B6  Supplement  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions.  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  aud  Paris. 

All  will  he  amplified  with  Measured  Details  nnd  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
liitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  aud  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  8a. 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  having  the  work  direct  ns  published,  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  Wid  Publisher, 
JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom.  Canvassers  and  the  irauc  m 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  lie  liberally 
treated  with.— Prospcctuscs’s  ready  with  the  First  Port.  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 
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CONCISE  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


On  Wednesday,  the  24th  tost,  "ill  be  published,  in  Ouc  large 
Volume,  8vo., 

Uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  nnd  Co.’s  Scries  of 
“ONE-VOLUME  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS,” 

AN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING; 

HISTORICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND 
PRACTICAL. 

By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 

ByR.  Branston, 

EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES,  MACHINERY, 
AND  CONSTRUCTIONS, 

Which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel  by  Lk  Kki'x.  and  on  Wood  by  O.  Jewitt.  Royal 
8vo.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  Proofs,  3s.  6d. ; plain,  2s.  6d.  No.  VII.  will 
be  ready  on  the  1st  of  April. 

REMARKS  ou  ARCHITECTURAL  CHARAC 
TER.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  PETTIT,  M.A.  Royal  folio,  -with  4 
Etchings,  It.  Is. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION  of 
ST.  LEONARD’S  CHURCH,  KIRKSTEAD.  Published  under 
the  superintendence  of  The  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Mackenzie  aud  O.  J ewitt.  Small  folio, 

10s. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE, 
with  some  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture.  By  JAMES 
BARR,  Architect.  Illustrated  by  130  Examples.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  cularged,  12mo.  5s. 

AN  ATTEMPT  to  discriminate  the  STYLES  of 
ARCHITECTURE  in  ENGLAND.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
RICKMAN,  F.S.A.  A Fifth  Edition  of  this  Work  is  in  the  Press, 
which  the  Publisher  hopes  to  have  ready  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  DIFFERENCE  of 
STYLE  observable  in  Ancient  Painted  Glass.  With  Hints  on 
Glass  Painting.  By  an  AMATEUR. 

Publications  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  consisting  of  Working  Draw- 
ings of  various  Churches,  Pews,  Stalls,  Fonts,  Pulpits,  Screens, 
Ac.  and  a Guide  to  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford. 

A List  of  these  will  he  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  as  soou  as  a sufficient  number  of  Sub- 
senbera  are  obtained,  a Catalogue  of  the  Society's  Rubbings  of 
MONUMENTAL  BRASSES,  which  amount  to  about  300,  from 
all  parts  of  England.  The  armorial  hearings  and  inscriptions  will 
he  given,  and  the  Work  will  comprise  a complete  introduction  to 
the  subject,  and  fulUndexcs.  Price  about  6s. 

8vo.  price  20s.  Ulustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Steel. 

PROCEEDINGS  at  the  ANNUAL  MEETING 
of  the  ARCH, EOLGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 
and  IRELAND,  at  Winchester,  to  September,  1345. 

Vols.  I.  asid  II.  8vo.  cloth,  lls.  each,  illustrated  bv  Engravings, 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  Pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute  for  the  Encouragement  and  Prosecution  of 
Researches  into  the  Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  Early  aud  Middle 
Ages.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Continued  Quar- 
terly, price  2s.  6<L 

No.  XIII.,  with  the  Title-page  and  Contents  of  Vol.  III.  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  April 

Also,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  Committee, 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  of  CAN- 
TERBURY  CATHEDRAL.  By  Professor  WILLIS.  Svo.  with 
52  Woodcuts,  price  10a.  6d. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  4to„  with  30  Steel  Pates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27a  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  aud 
Railwavs.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 

' Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

*■*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS. 


Publishing  Monthly,  price  3s.  to  Subscribers.  Four  Parts  ready. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  II.  BROOKS,  Architect 

Parts  V.  nnd  VI.  will  he  published  together  on  the  1st  March, 
nnd  will  contain  a Design  for  a Club  House,  as  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  London,  giving  Plans,  Elevations,  &c.,  with  Interior 
Views  of  the  chief  Apartments. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architectural  aud  Engineering 
Publishers. 
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ONE  SHILLING. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  embody  in  a 

single  volume  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  science  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  is  intended 
to  form  at  once  a complete  Manual  for  the  Student,  and  a 
guide  to  him  in  his  professional  avocations.  It  is  the  first 
work  published  on  the  subject  in  this  country  ; the  labour 
bestowed  on  its  compilation  has  been  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; 
and  the  author  confidently  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  well 
calculated  to  qualify  the  Civil  Engineer  for  an  efficient  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties. 

The  work  consists  of  Two  Parts.  The  first  contains  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Engineering 
Works  executed  by  the  Ancients.  Thus,  Phccnician,  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  and  Roman  Ports,  Bridges,  Roads,  Supply  of 
Water,  Aqueducts,  Baths,  Drainage,  Mechanics,  &c.,  are 
fully  described  with  reference  to  their  principles  and  exe- 
cution ; followed  by  ample  accounts  of  the  improvements 
introduced  in  America  and  Modern  Europe  ; together  with 
copious  illustrations. 

The  Second  Part  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Science  of  Civil  Engineering  ; comprised 
under  the  following  principal  heads 

GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
Which  define  the  nature  aud  properties  of  the  strata  of  the  Crust 
of  the  Earth,  arc  fully  treated  of,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the 
province  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 

GEOMETRY, 

Not  only  in  reference  to  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  but  practical 
and  theoretical  observations  ou  lev*  lltog  and  surveying  ou  land,  at 
sea,  aud  in  subterranean  works;  together  with  an  account  ofall 
the  instruments  used  for  these  purposes. 

MENSURATION 

Of  Planes  and  Solids,  mapping,  drawing,  perspective,  aud  the  valua- 
tions of  property,  with  several  kinds  of  artificers’  work. 

MECHANICS 

Arc  described,  with  reference  to  the  principles,  movements  of  ma- 
chinery, construction  of  machines,  their  useful  effects  and  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  required  by  the  Engineer  ; not  only  mills  of 
every  kind,  but  also  the  gigantic  tools  which  have  superseded 
manual  labour,  cranes-,  aud  machines  for  lifting  weights,  pile-driv- 
ing, dredging,  &a 

HYDRAULICS 

Or  the  motion  of  fluids,  with  accouuts  of  the  machines  employed 
for  pumping,  raising,  and  distributing  water;  their  powers,  con- 
struction, and  useful  effect. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE, 

As  a moving  power,  is  fully  described  with  reference  to  windmills, 
blowers,  ventilators,  &c. 

WARMING,  LIGHTING,  AND  VENTILATING 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with  the  apparatus  used  for  those 
important  purposes. 

STEAM  : 

The  several  parts  of  Engines ; their  variety,  general  principles,  and 
utility  ; the  Locomotive  steam-cuginc  aud  its  construction. 

TIMBER  : 

Its  properties  and  employment  in  the  art  of  carpentry.  Bridges, 
roofe,  centring,  scaffolding,  are  all  amply  detailed,  with  their  con- 
struction and  the  strength  of  the  several  timbers  employed. 

MASONRY 

Is  described,  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  vaults,  arches, 
bridges,  quays,  &c. ; together  with  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  this  practical  science. 

CANALS,  DRAINING,  AND  EMBANKING, 

Are  each  treated  of ; as  arc  the  various  methods  by  which  these 
operations  are  performed,  their  uses,  &c. 

RAILROADS: 

Their  formation,  gradients,  rails,  planes,  fee. ; with  observations 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPORTION 


ooiu  ac  tnc  wince  oi  me  i>uiiuer,  j oi a-rsu  eet,  vuvcui-guiueu  ; 

MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford. 

“The  Builder,”  Nov.  7,1846. 

Tin:  Builder’s  Friend.— Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
liue  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201.  to  451  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  os  to 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

“ Herapath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— Wc  have  received  a copy  of  n useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  .title,  that  ought  to  be  to  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shewn  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,"  Dec.  6th,  1840. 

This  is  a very  concise  hut  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  Hue  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER, 

Shop  Fronts  nre  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  nnd  troublesome  when  down.  JENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bur,  and  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoo.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  uo  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-hoard 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  the  m- 
veutor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chancery-lnue. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  aeourity  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  i“  •••' 


superiority  c 


r other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  tl 


cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  eau  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oiL 
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EVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  &c. 

The  attention  of  Architects.  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  iu  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  aud  stiffness  to  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  to  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  Iris  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  and  lowering  his  patent  shutters,  which,  possessing 
ali  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel  ; aud  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  nnd  is  SAFER  aud  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  . 
his  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  nre  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OK  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS.  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwavded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  &c. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCEY, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  & LONGMANS. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS— Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining'  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc  hereby  cautioned  against  m- 

T§£?  PRICES'  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  Iu  large 
shutters  it  is  iudispeusivblc.  , , 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a stogie  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years' practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  to  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 

any  with  thin  convex  laths.  _ ___ 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  nt  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  nnd  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable.  , , 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS.  MOULDINGS,  &c.,  IN 
BRASS.  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWF, 
SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zmo 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded. 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombara-street,  London;  Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, maybe  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cunnning-strect, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  iu  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-tho-Fields,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  W yman, 
at  the  Office  of  " Tiie  Builder,”  2,  Yolk-street,  Covent-Gardeu,  to 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Oovcnt-Gorden,  iu  the  said  County,— 
Saturday,  February  13, 1847. 


ILITTSTRATIONS. 

Entrance  Front  of  the  Th&ltrc  Montpensier,  Paris  . . 

Plan  of  same  87 

Ancient  Gothic  Leadwork 87 

C01TT2SNTS. 

The  Arrangement  of  Theatres  Ill-understood— Points  to 
be  Considered — Description  of  the  TheiUre  Montpen- 
sier, in  Paris  

Stoppage  of  the  Works  in  Wells  Cathedral 

The  Interior  Forms  of  Building  with  Reference  to  the 

Laws  of  Sound  : 

Awards  of  Official  Referees:  Right  to  Interfere  with 
Adjoining  Buildings  : Projection  of  Shop  Fronts  .... 

Artificial  Light  for  Painting  

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Progressive  Rise  of 

the  River 

Fox-hunters  and  Sanatory  Reform  

The  Bond  Question 

Art  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  

Construction  of  Baths 

The  Gas  Movement  

Ancient  Ironwork  in  Westminster  Abbey  

Mr.  Eastlakc  and  the  National  Gallery  

Canopy  and  Statue  at  Cologne  

Kensington  Workhouse  Competition  

The  New  Entrance  to  the  Green  Park  

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : the  Helder  Canal 

Notices  of  Iron  Bridges 

The  Ipswich  Competition  ... 

Value  of  Land 

Miscellanea 


ADVBRTIBEMEWTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ITIT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 

V T as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  General  Foreman  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.  Unexceptionable  references  os  to  ability  and  character.— 
Address.  E.  II.,  8a,  Holbom  Hill.  


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Cleric, 

competent  to  make  out  drawings,  take  out  quantities, 
measure  up  work,  and  conversant  with  the  routine  of  a builder's 
office.— Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  R.  8.,  office  of  " The  Builder." 


CLERK  OF  WORK 8. 

WANTED,  a steady,  clover  CLERK  of 

the  WORKS,  to  conduct  the  works  nt  a new  Union. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  offices  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASH  PI  TEL, 
5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-str  cct,  City.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND 
. _ CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED  Employment,  by  a Gentleman 

of  considerable  experience  in  making  designs  and  working 
drawings,  specifications,  estimates.  Ac.  No  objection  to  an  engage- 
ment upon  a railway,  or  to  go  abroad.— Address,  p.  p.,  to  X.  V., 
care  of  Mr.  Alvcy.  S tali  oner.  Rattle-bridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

'VM/'ANTED,  by  a Person  of  considerable 

V v cxpericuce,  a Situation  ns  Foreman  of  Plasterers.  Helms 
been  accustomed  to  superintend  large  works,  and  can  model  if 
required.  First-rate  references  can  be  given  as  to  fitness,  integrity, 
Ac..  Ac.— Direct  to  A.  B.,  16,  King's-row,  Victoria-road,  Pimlico. 


\MTANTED,  by  a respectable  MIDDLE- 

v V AGED  MAN,  Employment  as  Carpeutor.  Ac.:  has  expe- 
rience iu  the  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Trades,  and  has  been  Clerk 
to  a Builder,  Timber  Merchant,  and  Estate  Agent.  Wages  no 
object.  Unexceptionable  references.  Address,  paid,  A.  Z.,  Mr. 
Hlggetts,  25.  High-street.  St.  Marylcbone. 


WANTED  to  purchase  A PARTNER- 
SHIP or  au  entire  practice  iu  the  profession  of  a Civil  En- 
gineer and  Architect,  or  Civil  Engineer  only.  The  Advertiser  is  n 
gentleman,  22  yean  of  age,  respectably  connected,  and  lias  served  n 


inly.  Th 

„ . >ly  connected,  i_ 

pupilship  of  six  years  to  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  day,  froi 


whom  testimonials  of  ability  and  integrity  will  be  presented. 
Applications,  stating  amount  of  practice  and  terms  of  purchase 
(the  latter,  however,  subject  to  mutual  agreement),  to  be  addressed 
to  A.  B.  Z.,  post  office,  Derby. 


AN  APPRENTICE  WANTED,  to  the 

Statuary  and  Masonry.— For  further  particulars,  apply  by 
letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B„  No.  3,  Cccil-strcet,  Strand. 

Also,  an  APPRENTICE  WANTED  to  t-lie  Bookbinding.— Apply 
by  letter,  prepaid,  to  E.  M„  No.  ;i,  Cccil-strcet.  Strand. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  Nineteen,  wishes 

to  be  ARTICLED  for  a term  of  years  to  tlic  MASONRY. 
— Address,  with  particulars,  to  J.  ('.,  89,  Wcsboum-strect,  King’s- 
road,  Pimlico.  


“TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BELL-HANGERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  meet  with  a 

SITUATION  in  the  above  line.  Served  liis  time  to  a very 
old  establishment,  and  1ms  a knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
trade.  Can  he  well  recommended.— Address,  post-paid,  A.  B.,  No. 
29,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  GENTLEMEN. 

A YOUNG  MAN  requires  employment  as 

GLASS  CUTTER  or  GLAZIER,  cither  in  town  or  coun- 
try : would  suit  any  gentleman  finding  his  own  materials,  and.  if 
preferred,  would  work  by  the  piece  or  job,  as  agreed.— Direct,  R.D., 

34,  Newman-street,  Oxford -street. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

FpHE  Advertiser,  a young  Man  of  rcspecta- 
1 bility,  is  in  want  of  a Situation  as  Clerk  iu  a Builder's  Office, 
having  been  in  that  capacity  ; he  would  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Would  require  but  small  remuneration,  or  would  bar  e no 
objection  to  give  bis  sendees  gratis  in  a suitable  situation.  Refer- 
ence from  his  lost  situation.  Address,  A.Z.,  care  ol  Mr.  Collings, 
Stationer,  4‘),  York  Rond,  Lambeth, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TENDERS  of  GROUND-RENT,  to  build, 

on  a GO  years'  lease,  eight  cottages,  will  be  received  by  the 
parish  of  Mortlake.  Plans  and  specifications  to  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  KING,  Architect.  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

BUILDERS  who  may  be  desirous  of  CON- 
TRACTING for  the  erection  of  a Hall,  and  other  buildings, 
in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  can  inspect  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, by  applying  to  the  Porter  of  the  College  on  or  after  Wednes- 
day the  10th  of  February.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master,  on 
or  before  the  Third  of  March. 

Pembroke  College,  February  5th,  1847. 

TO  builders! 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  Erection  of  the  proposed  New  Congregational  Church 
in  Wolverhampton,  are  hereby  informed,  that  the  Drawings  and 
Specifications  thereof  may  be  inspected  on  and  after  Thursday,  the 
lltli  instant,  at  the  office  of  Sir.  BANKS,  Architect,  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Tenders,  sealed  and  indorsed  “ Tender  for  New  Congregational 
Church,”  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  1st  of  March, 
to  J.  BARKER,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton. 

No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  tender  will  be  accepted. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

the  Erection  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Grammar  Schools,  oil 
Sparrow  Hill,  Rochdale,  are  informed  that  the  Plans  and  Specifi- 
cations may  be  seen  at  the  Counting  House  of  Mr.  ABRAHAM, 
Bricrley  Town  Meadows,  Rochdale,  from  W ednesday,  the  3rd  day 
of  March.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  nt  the  comer,  arc  to  be  delivered, 
post  paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  March,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Architect,  No.  1.  Lincoln’s-Inn-ficlds, 
London.  The  parties  tendering  will  he  required  to  take  out  their 
own  quantities,  and  the  committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  nc- 
ept  tne  Lowest  Tender.  Any  ~ 
ilication  to  Mr.  CLARK 


Lowest  Tender.  Any  further  information  will  be  afforded 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  WOOD  CARVERS, 

AND  MASONS. 

THE  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Interior  of  St  NEOT'8  CHURCH,  in  the  County  of  Hun- 
tingdon, GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS  for 
requiring  and  other  works,  on  or  before  Thursday  the  4th  of  March 
next.  The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  he  seen  on  application  to 
Mr.  WILLIAM  EMERY,  St.  Neots,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
aud  further  particulars  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Architect,  Mr. 
JAMES  TACY  WING,  Potter-street,  Bedford.  The  Committee 
do  uot  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

St  Neots,  February  8th,  1847. 


TO  BUILDERS.— CALNE  UNION  NEW  WORKHOUSE.- 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TENDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Caine  Union 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  erection  of  a new  workhoilse,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  loth 
day  of  March  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  at  the  hoard  room.  The 
drawings,  specification,  and  conditions  may  be  seen,  and  the  quan- 
tities obtained  at  my  office  on  or  after  the  4th  of  March,  or  they 
may  be  viewed  previous  to  that  day  at  tbe  office  of  Mr.  ALLOM,  the 
architect,  14.  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  London.  The  Guardians 
require  Tenders  to  be  given  in  one  amount  for  the  whole  work,  and 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  estimate. 

11  X HPATH  rUrWot' 


Caine,  Feb.  17th.  1817. 


II.  S.  HEATH,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 


COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rg^EN  GUINEAS  will  be  given  for  the  best 

JL  and  most  approved  Elevations  and  Plans  for  n Pair  of  Semi- 
detached COTTAGES  ; such  Cottages  to  contain  : on  the  basement. 
Front  aud  Back  Kitchens  ; 0 round  Floor,  Frontand  Back  Parlours, 
and  First  Floor.  Three  Bed-rooms  : the  cost  not  to  exceed  4001.  per 
house.  FIVE  GUINEAS  will  be  given  for  the  second  best,  aud 
TWO  for  the  third  best 

The  Plans,  &c.  to  be  delivered  scaled,  on  or  before  the  25th  March, 
to  A.  B..  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  Stationer.  No.  103,  Ch ear-aide. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Special  Commissioners  of  the  Town 
of  Yeovil  arc  about  to  erect  a Town  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  arc  desirous  of  receiving  PLANS  from  various  architects. 
The  person  whose  plans  may  be  approved  of  will  be  employed,  at 
the  usual  commission,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  works,  and 
will  be  paid  the  sum  of  16C  for  such  plans.  The  plans  delivered 
must  be  accompanied  by  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost ; and  the 
person  who  may  deliver  the  second  best  plaus  will  be  paid  a pre- 
mium of  51,  , . . . , 

A Ground  Plan  of  the  proposed  sites,  and  other  particulars,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commissioners’  clerk. 

By  order,  J.  T.  V1NING,  Clerk. 

Yeovil,  Somerset,  Feb.  lltli,  1847.  


GDAfllOKOAft  an  1 HE—  L u U ix  Ol  c.i  i,  ui  r r . 

^|1HE  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
JL  the  building  of  a COUNTY  HALL,  to  consist  of  a Crown 
Court,  Nisi  Prius  Court,  and  a Police  Court,  with  their  requisite 
concomitant  Offices,  in  the  above  town.  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they 
arc  desirous  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  the  foregoing  purpose  by 
COMPETITION,  upon  the  following  terms:— 

That  a Premium  of  501.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  Architect  .who 
shall  supply  the  plan  which  the  Committee  may  consider  in  all 
respects  to  be  the  most  eligible  : such  plan  to  compose  the  elevation 
and  interior  design,  with  sections  aud  specifications : and  if  the 
architect  who  shall  furnish  such  most  approved  plan  shall  he  selected 
aud  agree  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  works,  the  premium 
shall  merge  in  tlic  usual  commission  upon  the  outlay,  i hat  a pre- 
mium of  201.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  projector  ofthc  plan  wlucli  may- 
in  like  manner  be  considered  the  next  best  in  point  of  merit.  That 
such  plans  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  premium,  become  the  property 
of  the  Committee.  That  the  Committee  shall  have  the  option  ol 
purchasing  any  of  the  other  plans  which  may  be  delivered,  for  cicner 
of  which  thev  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  801. 

A Lithographed  Plan,  and  admeasurement  of  the  ground,  will  oe 
supplied,  with  such  further  information  as  may  be  required  tor  the 
mulaiicc  of  architects  desirous  of  competing,  upon  application,  r.v 
.otter,  to  CHARLES  CROFTS  W LI-IaSiS,  Es,,.. Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Cardiff,  to  whom  all  plans  for  selection  arc  to  oe 
forwarded,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  J une  next. 

Architects  arc  requested  to  furnish  their  names,  under  seal,  with 
such  motto  or  reference  as  may  identify  them  with  their  respective 

P't1ic  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  are  calculated  at 


Arne  way’s  charity.— notice 

IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity 
are  enabled  to  LEND  OUT  the  TRUST  MONIES  to  “ Poor  Occu- 
piers or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  ■West- 
minster, that  is  to  say.  within  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Margaret  and 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint  Anne,  Soho.  Saint  Clement  Danes, 
Saint  George.  Hanover-square,  Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Saint 
James,  Saint  Mary-le-Straud,  and  Saint  Paul.  Covent  Garden.”  Tho 
amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  1001,  is  to  bear  interest  after 
the  rate  of  3i  per  cent  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  secured  by  tbe  bond 
ofthc  borrower,  with  two  sureties.— Priuted  forms  of  application, 
aud  all  necessary  information,  maybe  obtained  upon  application, 
between  the  hovirs  of  Ten  and  Three  o'clock  in  the  day.  at  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  12,  Great  Queen-street, 
Saint  James's-park.— By  Order. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

On  Wednesday  next  will 'be  published,  in  One  large  Volume.  Svo., 
uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman-  and  Co.’s  Series  of  “ One-Volume 
Encvclopmdias,” 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL 

i A ENGINEERING.  Historical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 

By  EDWARD  CRE8Y,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

Illustrated  by  above  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
R.  Branston,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Con- 
structions, which  come  under  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  imperial  nunrto, 

Architectural  illustrations 

of  SKELTON  CHURCH.  YORKSHIRE;  forming  a com- 
plete set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice,  carefully 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  drawn  in  outline  upon 
stone  or  zinc  ; accompanied,  also,  by  general  views  in  tinted  litho- 
graphy, and  a brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building. 

By  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect 
Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  backs, 
gilt  edge,  21a  : Plain  Copies,  in  cloth,  15a 
London  : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  March  (ready  with  the  Magazines)  will  be  published, 
No.  I.  of 

\ TREATISE  on  MECHANICS,  l>y.  J. 

-i*.  F.'HF.ATHEK.  B.A.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  : late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  this  Work,  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  emulate  tlic  elegance 
of  diction,  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  for  which  the  celebrated 
work  of  Poisson  is  remarkable ; while,  by  avoiding  somo  funda. 
mental  errors  into  which  this  writer  has  fallen,  and  which  have 
been  copied,  and,  in  some  cases,  exaggerated  by  his  followers,  and 
by  giving  clearer  definitions  and  enunciations  of  the  principles  of 
this  beautiful  science,  he  hopes  to  give  his  renders  a more  compre- 
hensive view  of  those  principles,  and  to  lend  them  up,  by  one  un- 
broken chain  of  reasoning,  from  the  first  definitions  and  assump- 
tions, to  the  sublime  heights  from  which  they  may  grasp  in  one 
view  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator.  The  work,  when  com- 
plete, will  form  two  handsome  volumes  in  royal  octavo  ; but  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  all  parties,  it  will  bo  published  separately  in 
Parts,  which  will  appear  in  Numbers  at  2s.  sd.  each.  Thus  the  two 
First  Numbers  will  form  the  First  Part  of  Statics : so  that,  for  Five 
Sliilliugs,  a better  book  upon  this  subject  for  tlic  generality  of 
readers  may  be  obtained  than  any  at  present  in  existence. 

London  : JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom;  J.  A J.  J. 
DEIGHTON,  Cambridge  ; R.  RIXON,  Woolwich  ; and  all  Book- 
seller-^  


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of 

ill-healtli,  the  Building,  Decorative,  Plumbing,  and  Painting 
Departments  of  the  Business  of  a Surveyor,  Estate  Agent,  Builder, 
Ac.  Tho  premises  are  most  eligibly  situate  in  a populous  and  im- 
proving neighbourhood,  4 miles  from  London,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive frontage  and  ranee  or  buildings,  consisting  of  excellent 
Shops, lofty  and  extensive  Workshops  ana  Stabling  of  lughly  respect- 
able and  imposing  appearance,  with  a very-  genteel  Residence,  it 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a irrcat  sacrifice, 

haring  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN'S  MAN- 
SION, and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  twentv-mne  steps  fitted 
with  ornamental  cast-iron  heads,  aud  risers  full  three-eighths  in 
thickness,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  in  panels,  moulded  nosm--s, 
and  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on  wvought-iron  carriages  of  3 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  WHERE  ELE- 
G \NCE,  SPACE,  and  LIGHT,  are  desirable,  as  both  ends  arc 
framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central  situation,  and  suit- 
able in  a show-room,  warehouse,  or  any  out-door  purpose,  such  ns 
for  descending  from  a drawing-room  to  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  ac.  — 
Apply  to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  Stove-Grate  Manufacturers,  5, 
J ermyn-street,  Regent-street 

IERCE  and  KOLLE,  5,  Jermyn-street, 

Regent-street,  Radiating  Stove-Grata  Manufacturers. 
DISSOLUTION  of  PARTNERSHIP.— In  consequence  or  aDis-o- 
lntion  of  Partnership,  a large  portion  of  their  SPLENDID  STOCK 
WILL  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  and  is  offered  to  purchasers  at  a great 
reduction.  It  consists  of  Chimney-pieces.  stoye-G rates,  l enders, 
aud  Irons,  ill  suites;  Kitchen  and  Laundry  fittings,  comprising 
Ranges, Ovens.  Boilers,  Hot  Plates.  Turbot,  and  l-ish  heUles; 
Bain  Marie  Pans,  and  every  article  for  kitchen  use;  PATEN  J 
WARM  Allt  and  A KNOTT  STOVES,  BATHS  of  all  kinds; 
LOCKS,  and  general  furnishing  IRONMONGERY. 

N.B.  PIERCE  takes  this  occasion  respectfully  to  acquaint  im- 


THE  BUILDER. 


uiuiiij!!!  im  Biimm1 

* Considerable  ravine  will  be  effected  >n  the 

JffiSgSSS  K'S'SS^E'S:  Md 

fid  7d  si  ) i 13-  6i  2S.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15J- G<^eLc't^h  5iJ.  pcr  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  % 

1 2 „„  L iaa&.  10S.  12s.  per  gross- 

M .,3e5;.ss  on  swaas.  «-»-&  ■ « » >— 

pre-paid.  inclosing  postage  stamp. . 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  &0. 

upMf  V and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

■®£  sS&IW  Kitchen  K.MO,  «“■  B“U“  *“d  °m 
H&J1  e.t»flwr.v.a,  wfth  M,  Boil.t  .ad  Wrought  Iron 


£5. 


3£.6^  3,Jgm , *«■ 


Do.  Elliptic  oo..  i^ctpoN'S"'  “PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES ' a certain euro for SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 

* RKSS5  “ ” 

ference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

-«-*r ARMING. — STEPHENSON  & PEILL. 

\\  - ,:rod,„,o,1,trf..  tar^gtf*^ d“«“B 


I RON  FOUNDRY. 

168,  Drury-lane.  and  Charles-strcet,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  IIENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  C ’hSTdry'S 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  IV  M. 

DISSOLVED,  and  thatthe  whole  ^h^^ntbled  to  mike  such’ 

Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  &c. _ 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  1 BOB  TUBES  FOB  ™» 

fTtHB  BIRMINGHAM  PA1LN1  IRON 

I rpTTRF  rOM P ANY,  43,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham,  ami 

|^eTBSb2mr«n  w£&,  fa.  Upper  Thames 

ROBERT  STED ALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

AND  CURE  FOB  SM0KT  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most. ornamental  Chimney, 
pot  vet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  usc- 

kA  large  quantity  have  been  made  in  various  par  Is 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich.  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  grauted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  last  two  years,  uud  lias  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  Pots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  arc  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement. 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 

VALE  PLACE,  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  grunted  to  Manufacturers. 
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WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY'  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle,  with  great 


This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
puspose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
ornamental  appearance. 


The  public 

above  useful  

spectable  ironmongers, 


: be  supplied  with  the 
icle  by  any  of  the  re- 
st the  sole  manu- 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

IT  A.  T1DDEMAN,  Furfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

^ maekfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 

rffeBJBi®2*98 


-DUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others, 

mnm 

STRAVKFR?S  ONVEN-W0RK  always  in  stock  at  JONES'S  IRON 
FOUNDRY^  and  MAN  UFACTOfiY,  3,  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  bt. 
Lukek^  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work.  &c„  ftc. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND 
iu  uwimv  SURVEYORS. 

ARRISON’S  REGISTERED  STAY 

BRACKET  is  now  for  sale,  light  in  its  appearance,  neat, 
and  cheap.  It  carries  a great  weight.  It  is  composed  of  round 
iron  and  half  round  iron.— Can  be  had  ot  several  Ironmongers,  or 
of  the  Inventor,  Mr.  HARRISON,  52,  Stanhope-street,  Clare 
Market,  Loudon. 


w 


PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 
may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  from  £100  to 
£150,000,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  hear,  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Bit  AY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  w ould  in  nil  eases  nc  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &o. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes 
Do.  do.  Super  200  „ ,, 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes 
10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in. 

6}  in.  by  4)  in.  and  fi  in.  by  4 in. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 


. ljd. 


n Brahma's 


no  MAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

UUl  m 87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 

per  Imp.  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carnages  20 

This  Varnish  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Vnrnish  18 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours. 

Su  per  Corn  age  V amish 12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coaeh'makers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 

Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 
woods. 

Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  as  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  -10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  .) 

Black  J npan  12 

A splendid  Jet  Black,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use. 

Brunswick  Black  •* 

A Black  Vnrnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves.  &c.— It  dries  immediately 6 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanncrs — 14 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 

Dries  instantly. 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  Woods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 

Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures — 2t 

Turpentine  Varnish 5 

French  Polish  l« 

Naphtha 10 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Netting 16 


COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  Gd.  per  foo^ 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTS, 
Gd.  per  inch ; 

A ROSSEl’T, 

4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 
LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
ish,  and  nearly  equal  to  Plate, 

J,ase,  8d.  per  foot. 


i 100  feet 


PLUMBERS'  BRASS  WORK, 
WARRANTED. 

£.  b.  d. 

2J  inch  Lift  Pump  on  Plank  4 o 0 

3 „ do.  do 4 16  0 

3j„  do.  da  6 0 0 


1 inch  Bib,  Ball,  or  Stop  Cocks.  o 1 i 

6-8th  „ do.  do.  n 2 

t.,  do.  do.  0 2' 

an  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValve  Cranks, 

Boll,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 1 10 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  . 

Spring  Value  Closet,  • — u — ' 


Strong  Gun-M etal  Steam  Cocks,  with  U nious, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 
order. 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  25s. 
Thirds.  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20a 

Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; Turpen- 
tine,  4s.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswiek  and  Navy  Greens,  Cronies, 
Blacks.  Blues.  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  -10a  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  uud  Glaziers' 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


CHEAP  PAN  I'Oll 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron, 
on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  chcap- 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two 
parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Trap 
at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  ofJRAIN-WAJCER 
PIPING  for  houses. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


13 s ??cr  fUajestfi's 


pi  McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

1 . only  Pdt®g|0fATENT  AS1)1IALTED  BELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized.tiv 

aiMsaSS 

Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square.  ,fc  , pervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  of  heat 

Its  aTvautagesare  lightness,  uvarmUi^rahihty.  »^cconoray.  TYfi13  ^ee^ordy  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

— v — * ■ from 

...-hair 
■espect- 


Rojal  sutlers  patent. 


d sound.  The  Pelt 

with  full  directions  ns 

Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen, 

Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c„  is  also  manufactured,  by  w. 
fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  I At  1 


iug  of  about  25  per  c 

. , joined  to  send  their  orders  mute i i»  iue  « au  f y AVAINS^MlSREP^Effl-TION,  as  tu'e  only  works  in  Great 

1 i.AMu-s-auii.uinos.  bomm-u-row. 

L0'Xn!.£ ; ,vererl  with  tl.e  frit  to  he  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices  leading  to  West- 
ml iirter  hX^  Ui^ount  aUowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORT  MAN -SQUARE. 


/ 
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If  AEOHITECTS, 

XJL  BUILDERS,  AND 
1 Others,  about  to  supply 
! STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
[APPENDAGES,  will  find 
' at  this  Establishment  the 

• most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-Grates, 
Fenders,  and  Fire-Irons, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  heg 
to  invito  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
i vi}  Ironmongery,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tiu  and  Iron  Cook- 

• iug  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers.  J npanned  Ware.  Ta- 

■ ble  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  sui  table 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  «c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY’S 

J IMPROVED 

‘ HOT-AIR  STOVES, 

. for  heating  and  ventilating 
' rooms. 


THORPE.  FALLOWS,  and  COMPANY,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN -SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1847. 

>OW  best  to  construct  aTiiEA- 
t lie  where  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons  may  sit  most 
at  their  ease,  be  most  secure, 
and  see  and  hear  most  per- 
fectly, is  still  a question,  and 
probably  will  long  remain  so.  The  form, 
arrangement,  best  materials  in  respect  of  the 
transmission  of  sound,  and  mode  of  obtaining 
security  from  fire  and  completeness  of  the  ap- 
proaches, must  be  investigated  by  every  archi- 
tect for  himself,  when  about  to  design  a theatre 
for  dramatic  representations,  as  points  un- 
settled. More  than  one  of  the  latest  erected 
theatres  in  London,  so  far  from  being  superior 
to  those  which  preceded  them,  and  giving  evi- 
dence of  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are 
positive  retrogressions.  In  many  of  the  seats, 
seeing  and  hearing  are  quite  out  of  the 
question  ; the  ventilation  is  abominable, 
draughts  universal ; and  if  the  occurrence  of 
fire,  or  any  other  cause  of  alarm,  should  lead 
to  a hasty  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, to  escape  from  the  house,  the  conse- 
quences could  not  fail  to  be  dreadful. 

We  may  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
on  this  subject  before  long:  the  inquiry  sug- 
gested is  full  of  interest  to  a large  class  of 
persons  ; and,  moreover,  would  apply  to  many 
other  structures  besides  theatres.  As  regards 
the  arrangement  of  apartments  with  reference 
to  the  laws  of  sound,  all  are  avowedly  ignorant, 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  with  certainty  any 
desired  result.  Some  notes  under  this  head 
will  be  found  on  another  page  in  the  present 
number  of  our  journal,  and  may  be  referred  to 
in  connection  with  this  remark. 

At  the  present  moment  too,  when  a new 
theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  in  London,  and 
one  of  the  “royal”  houses  is  undergoing 
alterations  little  short,  in  extent,  of  an  entire 
reconstruction,  this  subject  would  seem  to 
have  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  notice. 

This  consideration,  with  others,  leads  us  to 
place  before  our  readers  the  plan  of  the 
“ Theatre  Montpensier,”*  just  now  completed 
in  Paris,  and  a view  of  the  entrance  front  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple , together  with  some 
particulars,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  an  ably-conducted  French  journal,  known  as 
V Illustration. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
privilege  of  erecting  this  theatre  was  obtained 
by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  through  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  a staunch  friend  of  that  dis- 
tinguished and  most  prolific  wiiter.  A company 
was  formed  to  build  the  theatre,  and  by  them 
the  ancient  Hotel  Foullon , and  land  whereon 
it  stood,  were  purchased  for  24,000/.  sterling. 
For  a long  time  expectation  has  been  on  tip- 
toe in  Paris  concerning  the  new  theatre,  and 
the  most  marvellous  stories  have  been  circu- 
lated concerning  the  arrangements,  fittings, 
and  decorations;  almost  suilicient,  indeed,  to 
ensure  disappointment  when  opened.  Whether 
or  not,  however,  this  has  been  the  case,  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

An  examination  of  theplanf  shews,  that  the 
site  was  an  awkward  one,  and  called  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  adapting  it  to  the  required 


* We  use  the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  up  to  this 
time.  What  it  will,  after  all,  he  called,  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  at  this  moment, 
t See  p.  87. 


purpose.  This  and  another  circumstance 
tramelled  the  architects  considerably,  and  ma- 
terially influenced  the  arrangement  of  the 
theatre.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
two  widely  differing  audiences,  and  this  is  dwelt 
on  by  the  French  journalists  as  a matter  of 
greater  difficulty  than  it  seems  to  be  to  us.  The 
audience  of  the  theatres  of  the  boulevard  (“  that 
dramatic  Acropolis  so  picturesquely  termed 
the  Boulevard  of  Crime  ”)  is  of  a peculiar, 
well-known,  and  fixed  character,  while  the 
directors  of  the  new  theatre  (the  popular 
theatre,  too,  par  excellence')',  looked  to  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  Paris  as  its  patrons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  erected.  What  was  desired, 
therefore,  was  a building  so  arranged,  that  the 
41 ite  of  Parisian  society  might  find  in  it  every 
provision  for  their  comfort  without  in  any  way 
trenching  upon  that  of  the  ordinary  public  of 
the  theatres  of  the  boulevard.  To  obtain  thi3, 
the  directors  associated  with  M.  de  Dreux, — 
who  had  obtained  the  chief  prize  for  architec- 
ture in  the  Academy  of  Beaux-Arts,  and  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  by  that  body, — M.  Sechan, 
an  eminent  painter  of  architectural  scenery ; 
and  committed  into  their  hands  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  works. 

Provision  for  the  inferior  audience  menti- 
oned appears  to  have  been  made  by  two  large 
amphitheatres,  or,  as  we  should  term  them, 
galleries,  extending  behind  the  second  and 
third  tiers  of  boxes  ; one  of  these  is  shewn  on 
the  plan,  and  is  marked  D. 

The  form  of  the  house  is  that  of  an  ellipse, 
and  differs  from  most  modern  theatres  in  hav- 
ing the  transverse  axis,  like  Palladio’s  theatre 
at  Vicenza,  parallel  with  the  scene,  that  is  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  principal  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  longest  diameter,  from  the  back 
of  the  boxes  to  the  back  of  the  boxes,  is  about 
65  feet ; the  shorter,  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
is  52  feet.  The  opening  of  the  stage  is  about 
36  feet. 

It  is  laid  down  by  B.  Wyatt,  in  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Principles  of  a Design  for  a 
Theatre,”  that  as  the  reach  of  the  human 
voice,  when  moderately  exerted,  is  about  two- 
ninths  further  in  a direct  front  line  than  late- 
rally, and  the  voice  being  distinctly  audible 
on  each  side  of  the  speaker  at  a distance  of 
7 5 feet,  it  will  be  as  plainly  heard  at  a dis- 
tance of  92  feet  in  front  of  him,  therefore, 
u that  the  geometrical  figure  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  extreme  limits  of  this  natural 
expansion  of  the  voice  is  a semicircle  of  75  feet 
radius,  or  150  feet  in  diameter,  continued  on 
each  side  to  the  extent  of  17  feet,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two-ninths  of  its  lateral 
expansion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  semicircle, 
and  then  converging  suddenly  until  the  two 
lines  meet  behind  the  back  of  the  speaker.” 
There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  a thea- 
tre of- this  extent  should  not  be  erected. 

“ Taking  75  feet  (says  Mr.  Gwilt,  com- 
menting on  this  passage)  for  the  distance  at 
which  the  voice  can  be  heard  laterally,  as  the 
space  between  the  front  line  of  the  stage  and 
its  immediately  opposite  boxes  may  occa- 
sionally be  in  the  lateral  direction  of  the 
voice,  the  greatest  distance  from  the  front  wall 
of  the  stage  to  the  back  wall  of  the  boxes  op- 
posite the  stage  should  not  exceed  75  feet,  the 
limit  of  the  voice  in  its  lateral  direction, because 
of  the  turns  of  the  head  which  the  actor  must 
often  make  for  the  business  of  the  scene,  when 
that  which  was  opposite  might  become  lateral ; 
and  thus  those  persons  sitting  in  the  opposite 
boxes  would  be  92 — 75=17  feet  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  voice. 

The  use  of  a semicircle,  without  a modifica- 
tion would,  however,  involve  the  extension  of 
the  stage  opening  to  an  inconvenient  width  ; 


and  Mr.  Wyatt  very  properly  considers  that  the 
whole  area  of  a theatre  should  contain  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  space  over  which 
the  voice  can  reach  ; “ the  one,”  he  says, 
“ being  (independently  of  the  space  behind  the 
back  of  the  speaker)  a superficies  of  11,385 
feet,  and  the  other  of  4,003.”  This,  he  thinks, 
will  compensate  for  the  absorption  of  sound 
consequent  on  the  number  of  the  audience,  the 
woollen  garments  they  wear,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  would  insure  a good  hear- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  house. 

According  to  the  author’s  statement,  he 
recommends  that  the  distance  from  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  the  back  wall  immediately  oppo- 
site should  be  about 54  feet;  in  the  old  Drury- 
lane  it  was  74  feet,  and  in  the  old  Covent- 
garden,  built  about  17-30,  it  was  54  feet  6 inches. 
In  the  Opera  House,  built  by  Vanbrugh,  it  was 
66  feet.  At  Milan  it  is  78  feet.  At  the  old 
San  Carlos,  at  Naples,  73  feet;  and  at  Bo- 
logna, 74  feet.* 

This,  however,  given  for  the  reader’s  con- 
sideration, is  leaving  the  T heatre  Montpensier, 
where  it  will  be  observed  a large  proportion  of 
the  audience  are  brought  very  close  to  the 
stage.  The  arrangement  here  adopted  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  in  appearance  the  size  of  the 
house  ; but  those  who  have  been  into  it  assert 
there  is  no  place  in  it,  whether  it  be  in  front 
or  at  the  sides,  in  the  boxes  or  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  whole  scene  is  not  distinctly 
visible. 

The  front  of  the  boxes  is  white,  with  con- 
tinued garlands  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage, 
painted  on  it.  The  front  of  what  we  should 
call  the  dress-circle  is  a balustrade.  The 
proscenium  and  curtain  are  very  elegant. 

The  number  of  persons  the  house  is  said  to 
contain  is  2,000.  We  may  mention,  that  in- 
stead of  one  central  chandelier,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  galleries, 
constructed  as  they  are,  there  are  two,  one  on 
each  side,  by  which  means  inconvenience  is 
avoided. 

The  frontage  on  the  Boulevard  is  very 
small, — not  more  than  26  feet,  and  gave  little 
opportunity  for  display.  The  arrangement  of 
this  front,  as  shewn  by  our  engraving, f is  not 
unlike  tbat  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  although 
the  details  are  widely  different.  The  caria- 
tides  on  the  ground  story  represent  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  ; the  upper  groups,  supported  on 
brackets  represent,  on  the  right  hand,  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Cid  and 
Chim&ne.  The  central  figure,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  which  the  circular  pediment  is  in- 
excusably broken,  represents  the  genius  of 
modern  art.  The  whole  of  the  sculpture  is 
the  work  of  M.  Klagmann,  and  is  said  to  be 
well  executed. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings 
is  stated  at  32,000/. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  WORKS  IN  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

W e much  regret  to  find  that  the  restoration 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  to  which  we  alluded  some 
time  ago,  has  been  brought  prematurely  to  a 
close.  The  alleged  excuse  for  suspension, 
with  the  dean,  is  this,  “ When  I have  all  the 
money  requisite  to  carry  out  the  projected 
works,  then  we  may  proceed.”  To  this  doc- 
trine all  who  really  feel  a desire  for  the  re- 
storations object,  and  truly  say,  let  us  spend  all 
we  have  well,  and  let  the  blame  rest  with  the 
county  gentlemen  and  public,  if  by  their  fail- 
ing in  subscriptions  we  cannot  go  further. 

The  nave  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  re- 
stored, and  the  ancient  painting  on  the  groin- 
ing renewed  : the  beautiful  vaulting  of  the  choir 
is  still  choked  by  whitewash.  The  intention 
was  to  take  on  the  scaffolding  to  the  choir, 
and  by  gilding  the  bosses  and  cleansing  the 
choir,  &c.,  at  least  to  secure  a harmonious 
effect  from  east  to  west.  For  this  there  was 
abundant  money ; but  the  new  dean,  giving 

* Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  p.  805. 
f See  p.  86. 
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the  reason  before  stated,  has  ordered  all  the 
scaffolding  away,  and  the  men  who  had  just 
got  into  the  spirit  for  their  work  were  dis- 
persed. The  cost  of  scaffolding,  &c.,  for  such 
an  undertaking  is  notsmall,and  thismust  be  en- 
tirely re- erected  if  ever  the  works  go  forward. 

An  encaustic  tile  floor  is  about  to  be  put 
down  in  the  Ladye  Chapel,  at  some  consider- 
able cost. 


THE  INTERIOR  FORMS  OF  BUILDING, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  SOUND. 

A meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  Bellamy 
in  the  chair,  when  a paper  on  the  above  subject 
was  read  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  commencing  his  remarks, 
said,  in  excuse  for  interfering  with  what  might 
be  considered  not  his  province,  that  although 
extreme  division  of  labour  might,  and  did, 
carry  science  forward,  yet,  by  confining  parti- 
cular departments  to  classes,  it  induced  narrow 
views.  He  thought  good  resulted  from  the 
professors  of  different  sciences  mixing  to- 
gether and  interchanging  opinions.  1 1 was  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  more  than  one,  still  there  were 
many  examples  of  those  who  had  done  so, — as 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
others.  If  in  any  thing  extra-professional  aid 
was  needed  by  architects,  it  was  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  where  all  were  avowedly  at 
fault.  All  architects  admitted  that  nothing 
was  more  difficult.  Mathematicians,  when 
applied  to,  gave  widely  different  forms  as  the 
best.  Even  an  ear- trumpet  was  no  better  made 
by  the  most  profound  mathematician  than  by 
the  merest  rule  of  thumb;  and  if  it  were  so 
difficult  to  arrange  an  instrument  by  which 
sound  might,  with  every  advantage,  be  con- 
veyed to  one  individual,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  to  arrange  a room  so  that  every  one  in  it 
might  hear  what  was  said.  The  problem  was 
to  enable  1 or  1,000  to  hear  equally  well.  The 
waves  of  sound  were  generally  thought  to  be 
like  the  waves  of  water : he  had  been  led  to 
investigate  the  latter,  and  in  so  doing,  had 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  not  generally  en- 
tertained. He  proposed  to  divide  the  subject 
into  five  parts.  The  first  principle  to  be  men- 
tioned was  this,  that  sound  travels  in  straight 
lines  : light  and  sound  are  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect. Sound  does  not  easily  go  round  a 
corner;  and  this  should  be  remembered  in 
arranging  buildings.  The  question  was  how 
to  make  the  greatest  number  hear  and  see 
well.  In  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albermarle  street  this  had  been  successfully 
worked  out : he  thought  that  from  every  seat 
in  it  the  lecturer  could  be  most  distinctly  seen 
and  heard.  This  was  arranged  by  Count 
Rumford  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.*  The 
human  voice,  the  lecturer  remarked,  could  be 
heard  500  feet  with  ease  ; and  he  believed  that 
a building  might  be  arranged  to  seat  20,000 
persons  where  all  would  hear : the  fact  that 
Wesley,  preaching  in  a natural  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  was  heard  by  that  number  of  persons 
justified  his  opinion.  He  had  noticed  that  a 
reader  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
could  be  heard  200  feet  off  distinctly,  and  after- 
wards making  the  experiment  himself  with  a 
friend,  had  found  that  he  could  be  heard  that 
distance  when  he  spoke  in  a clear  whisper. 

Mr.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  explain  a 
curve  which  he  had  discovered,  and  recom- 
mended for  the  sectional  arrangement  of  the 
seats,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  but  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  convey  without  diagrams. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  fix  the  position"of  the 
speaker,  and  to  decide  how  much  of  the  voice 
and  sight  of  the  speaker  each  auditor  should 
iiavc:  he  thought  an  area  18  inches  high  and 
8 feet  broad  sufficient.  Drawing  then  a series 
ot  radial  lines  from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer 
to  points  decided  by  these  dimensions,  a curve 
was  obtained  for  the  rise  of  the  seats,  which 
was  found  in  practice  of  good  effect  t 

The  second  principle  he  would  allude  to  was 
the  spontaneous  oscillation  of  air  in  a chamber 
which  was  the  source  of  much  trouble,  but 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  A Ion-- 
chamber  of  air,  if  caused  to  oscillate,  continued 
to  do  so,  and  would  produce  a tone  depending 

* “r-  God™  remarked,  after  the  reading  of  the  paper 
fn*v,thi ^,aTvarnB®“e"t  of  this  theatre  was  usually  attributed 

tLJli  aLhUecY  ''‘hCE'°b6i,t'  'Vh0  built  lt‘  b'“B 

illLSL”aV’lS‘h':i  b?  Mr'  n-  ™»e  ago,  and  ii 
illustrated  in  Gwilt  s Encyclopedia,” 


on  the  length,— as  in  an  organ-pipe.  Thus  a 
gallery,  64  feet  long,  would  produce  the  note 
C ; and  if  32  feet  long,  it  would  be  an  octave 
higher.  Every  chamber,  in  short,  has  a voice. 
A speaker  should  find  out  the  key-note  of  the 
room,  and  speak  in  it  if  possible.  This  fact 
opened  the  question  whether  we  could  improve 
rooms  for  hearing  by  attention  to  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions.  Length,  breadth,  and 
height  should  be  in  harmonious  proportions, 
oY  the  sounds  produced  would  jar  : there  was  a 
moi'e  intimate  connection  between  music  and 
architecture  than  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Simple  multiples  for  the  proportions  were  de- 
sirable; as,  for  example,  48  feet  long,  24  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high,  and  so  on.*  Incon- 
gruous sounds,  he  said,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  produce  dead  points,  or  points  where  the 
speaker  would  not  be  heard.  Care  was  neces- 
sary in  this  respect. 

Harmonious  arrangement  of  an  apartment 
might  sometimes  be  obtained  by  means  of 
pilasters,  or  partition  with  doors.  The  choirs 
of  our  cathedrals  usually  approximated  to  sim- 
ple multiples  in  their  proportions,  and  bore  out 
his  view,  he  thought,  by  their  effects.  Incon- 
gruous forms  made  the  worst  apartments  for 
hearing.  The  lecturer  was  then  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  third  division  of  his  subject, 
reflection  of  sound,  but  was  invited  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  it  till  the  next 
meeting. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

RIGHT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  ADJOINING 
BUILDINGS. 

A warehouse,  situate  No.  21,  Bermondsey 
wall  (call  it  A),  consisting  of  two  square  sto- 
ries and  one  in  the  roof,  which  was  curbed, 
having  been  in  a great  measure  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  warehouse  adjoining  (call  this  B) 
being  of  a greater  height,  with  dripping  eaves 
all  round,  it  was  desired  to  rebuild  or  reinstate 
the  first-mentioned  warehouse,  A. 

The  front  and  rear  walls  had  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  new  floors  and  roof  formed,  ex- 
cept the  first  or  ground-floor,  and  part  of  the 
second  or  one-pair  floor.  Under  the  schedule 
C,  part  4,  the  district  surveyor  required  that 
the  curbed  roof  should  be  replaced  by  a square 
story;  and  under  schedule  D,  part  3,  required 
that  the  party-wall  should  be  carried  up  three 
feet  above  the  gutter.  Under  sec,  31,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  wall  was  sufficiently  secure 
to  allow  it  to  be  raised. 

The  adjoining  owner  maintained  that  sche- 
dule D,  before  mentioned,  did  not  justify  in- 
terfering wilh  an  old  adjoining  building, which 
is  not  out  of  repair;  that  the  form  of  notice, 
schedule  M,  No.  8,  shews  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  lasv  that  a wall  should  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  being  insufficient  for 
a building  owner,  and  that  the  previous  section, 
26,  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  building 
owner  could  proceed;  that  the  common-law 
prescriptive  right  of  possession  for  a sufficient 
number  of  years  cannot  be  set  aside,  excepting 
by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  (“  Wells 
and  Ody  ”)  and  that  the  present  words  do  not 
justify  the  claim. 

b urther,  that  section  31  does  not  enable  a 
building  owner  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  a building,  but  only  to  do  so  if  he  has  the 
assent  of  the  district  surveyor,  and  can  do  it 
without  interfering  with  the  adjoining  owner’s 
property;  this  intention  is  cloarly  shewn  by 
bis  being  authorized  to  do  it  without  any 
notice. 

The  official  referees  were  therefore  requested 
to  determine, 

“ Istly.  Whether  the  warehouse  A has  been, 
in  the  intention  of  the  Act,  rebuilt,  or  has  been 
only  reinstated  or  altered. 

2ndly.  Whether  the  party-wall  is  required 
to  be  raised  above  the  gutters  of  the  adjoining 
building  B,  and  can  be  so  raised  by  the  build- 
ing owner  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner, all  notices  and  formal  proceedings  being 
supposed  to  have  been  taken. 

And  3rdly.  Whether, the  building  owner  or 
adjoining  owner  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
forming  the  lead  gutter,  and  making  good  the 
roof  of  the  adjoining  owner’s  building.” 

The  referees  determined  “ that  the  warehouse 
(A)  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  meaning  of  the 
first-mentioned  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
and  that  the  party-wall  in  question  is  by  the 

<*  see  paper  on  this  subject,  p.  2,  ante. 


said  Act  required  to  be  raised  above  the  gutter 
of  the  adjoining  building  (B),  and  that  sub- 
ject to  the  proceedings  directed  and  required 
by  the  said  Act  to  be  taken  in  that  behalf, 
such  wall  can  be  so  raised  by  the  building 
owner  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
owner;  and  that  the  wooden  plate,  and  eaves 
upon  the  said  party- wall  are,  so  far  as  they  go, 
of  the  nature  of  a party  timber  partition,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  in  re- 
spect thereof,  and  that  such  timber  should  bo 
removed,  and,  the  party-wall,  being  otherwise 
sufficient,  should  be  raised  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  building  owner  and  of  the  adjoinin'*- 
owner,  but  that  the  required  new  gutter,  and 
making  good  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  owner’s 
building,  must  be  made  and  done  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  adjoining  owner.” 

PROJECTION  OF  SHOP-FRONTS. 

In  the  case  of  a proposed  addition  to  a shop- 
front in  Upper  Baker-street,  Pentonville,  on 
which  an  award  had  been  made,  the  building- 
owner  thought,  on  considering  the  award,  that 
the  proposed  projections  might  be  made  to  the 
extent  required,  provided  they  consisted  of  fire- 
proof materials.  He  thought  his  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  iu 
schedule  E,  headed,  “ Projections  from  face- 
walls,  &c.,”  and  remarked,  that  in  his  opinion 
a fence-wall,  inclosing  the  present  garden  of 
the  said  house,  and  standing  before  the  line  of 
fronts  to  the  extent  of  the  line  of  the  proposed 
projections,  would  invite  nuisance,  and  be  a 
much  more  objectionable  projection  than  the 
proposed  shop  possibly  could  be.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  construct  the  said  pro- 
jections with  fire-proof  materials.  It  must  be 
added,  that  he  had  the  written  approbation  of 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house  in  Upper 
Baker-street. 

The  district-surveyor  (of  Clerkenwell)  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  said 
Act  to  build  the  said  shop-front  to  the  extent 
proposed,  and  the  question  was  sent  to  the 
referees. 

The  award  was, — “ that  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
tent proposed  for  the  projection  of  the  shop- 
fronts (namely,  the  line  of  the  fence-wall  in- 
closing the  garden  of  the  house  in  question) 
would  exceed  the  ordinary  and  reasonable 
width  of  stall-boards  to  shops  similar  to  the 
proposed  shop,  and  such  projection  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  shop,  and  not  the  mere 
addition  of  a shop-front  before  the  line  of  the 
present  external  wall  of  the  house,  it  will  be 
contrary  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to 
build  the  shop-fronts,  or  any  of  them,  in  the 
line  proposed,  or  to  make  an}'  such  projection, 
whether  the  same  be  or  be  not  of  fire-proof 
materials ; but  that  if  such  front  be  formed 
of  fire-proof  materials,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
projection  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  width 
of  stall-boards  to  shops  similar  to  the  proposed 
shop, — which  width  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
more  than  two  feet, — and  if  no  extension  of  the 
shop,  as  distinguished  from  the  shop-front, 
be  made  beyond  the  present  line  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  house,  then  it  will  not  be  contrary 
to  the  said  Act  to  erect  the  same.” 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  PAINTING. 

It  is  well  known,  that  ordinary  artificial 
light,  such  as  that  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  wax,  tallow,  oil,  or  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  from  coal,  produces  a tinge  of  colour  very 
different  from  that  produced  by  the  white  light 
of  the  sun.  This  very  much  affects  the  ap- 
pearance of  colours  exposed  to  artificial  light, 
and  prevents  the  continuance  of  some  opera- 
tions after  the  sun  has  gone  down.  For  artists 
it  would  be  especially  important  to  obtain  light 
free  from  this  tinge  : and  we  therefore  think  it 
desirable  to  point  attention  to  a paper  on  this 
subject,  by  Mr.  Tait,  a vice-president  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  for  Ja- 
nuary. 

The  writer  remarks, — “ The  sensation  of 
colours  is  caused  by  objects  reflecting  or  trans- 
mitting colours  produced  by  the  rays  of  light 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  There  are  three 
primary  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  of  two, 
or  all  of  which,  combined  in  various  ratios,  all 
other  colours  are  composed.  Light,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  is  compound  or  heterogene- 
ous, producing  two  or  all  of  thepriraary  colours. 
The  pure  light  of  the  sun  produces  them  in 
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such  ratio,  that  when  wholly  or  proportionally 
reflected  or  transmitted,  they  neutralize  each 
other,  and  produce  white  or  neutral  grey  (which 
is  merely  a shade  of  white,  having  no  pre- 
dominant colour);  and  light  producing  them 
in  such  ratio  is  often  called  shortly  white  or 
neutral  light.  In  100  parts  of  white,  there 
appear  to  be  about  18  parts  of  yellow,  32  of 
red,  and  50  of  blue,  all  of  equal  intensity,  or 
nearly  as  3,  5,  8.  When  two  only  of  the  pri- 
mary colours  occur,  yellow  and  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  or  red  and  blue,  they  form  the 
secondary  colours,  orange,  green,  or  purple  ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  ratio  in  which  they 
are  produced  by  white  light,  they  form  perfect 
or  normal  secondaries.  The  colour  of  those 
objects  which  are  called  coloured,  is  caused  by 
their  having  the  quality,  from  their  peculiar 
structure,  or  otherwise,  of  reflecting  or  trans- 
mitting different  parts  of  the  rays  forming  the 
compound  light  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
remainder  being  absorbed  and  extinguished.” 

In  ordinary  artificial  light, the  rays  producing 
red  and  yellow  appear  to  occur  nearly  in  the 
same  ratio  in  which  they  occur  in  white  light. 

And  as  there  is  an  excess  of  them  over  the 
rays  producing  blue,  all  that  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  white  light,  is  to  interpose  a 
transparent  medium  of  such  a depth  of  blue  as 
to  absorb  that  excess,  allowing  such  a portion 
of  them  to  pass  as  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
rays  producing  blue,  all  of  which  have  been 
allowed  to  pass.  It  appears  that  that  excess 
may  be  best  absorbed  by  interposing  coloured 
»lass,  of  a proper  depth  of  blue,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  orange  in  the  flame.  It  ought  to 
be  ‘coloured’  glass,  that  is,  coloured  in  the 
melting-pot.  Glass  ‘stained’  blue,  that  is, 
partially  coloured  by  applying  the  colouring 
matter  to  the  surface,  and  fixing  it  by  a heat 
sufficient  to  soften  the  glass,  but  not  to  melt 
it,  is  not  transparent;  in  which  respect,  blue 
differs  from  other  stained  colours  in  general.” 

“ The  artificial  light  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
box  or  lantern  of  a suitable  size  and  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, and  in  such  manner  that  none  of  it  may 
-scape  by  the  openings  for  admitting  and  dis- 
charging air  or  otherwise,  except  what  is 
modified^  by  passing  through  the  coloured 
medium.” 

The  paper  shews  how  best  to  adjust  the 
depth  of  tint  of  the  glass.  In  obtaining  white 
light  by  the  method  proposed,  there  is  of  course 
a loss  of  a large  portion  of  the  artificial  light, 
and  a corresponding  increase  of  expense  ; but 
it  appears  that  the  objection  on  this  ground  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  anticipated.  “ Dr. 
Fyfe  states  the  following  among  the  results  of 
observations  made  by  him  with  regard  to  the 
sxpensc  of  a variety  of  materials  for  produc- 
ing light,  taking  as  the  unit  the  expense  of 
good  coal  gas,  yielding  12  per  cent,  of  matter 
condensible  by  chlorine  : — Gas  argand,  1*00; 
gas  swallow-tail,  1'40  ; solar  oil  in  solar  lamp, 
2'00  ; solar  oil  in  common  argand  lamp,  3-98  ; 
whale  oil  in  ditto,  5-00;  sperm  in  ditto,  8-00  ; 
moulded  candles  (short  sixes),  with  two  wicks, 
12-70,  with  one  wick,  1 3*50  ; wax  candles, 
25-90 ; spermaceti  and  composition  candles, 
29-20.  So  that,  supposing  the  expense  of  white 
light  to  be  six  times  that  of  ordinary  artificial 
light,  it  may  be  produced  by  a gas  argand 
lamp  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
same  quantity  of  orange  light  from  common 
whale  oil  in  an  argand  lamp,  for  about  half 
the  expense  of  tallow  candles,  and  for  less  than 
a fourth  part  of  the  expense  of  wax  candles; 
and  if  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  the  solar  lamp 
may  be  used,  which  will  produce  white  light 
at  the  same  expense  as  orange  light  from  tallow 
candles,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of 
wax  candles,  independently  of  the  diminution 
of  the  ratio  of  orange,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  brightness  of  the  flame  of  that  lamp.” 

We  look  upon  these  hints  by  Mr.  Tait,  for 
the  production  of  artificial  daylight,  as  likely 
to  prove  of  considerable  value. 


Grosvenor- square. — A resident  in  Gros- 
venor-square  implores  us  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  completing  the  sewers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  have  longkept  the  inhabitants 
in  a state  of  great  discomfort.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
works  completed  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
whereas  it  would  seem  here  thatthose  engaged 
are  in  no  hurry  to  get  done.  Who  is  to 
blame  ? 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND 
PROGRESSIVE  RISE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Sir, — As  you  inserted  a paper  of  mine  in 
yours  of  the  9th  of  January  ult.  (and  to  which 
I now  refer),  on  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  the 
river  Thames,  I take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an  inter- 
esting hydrographical  consequence. 

The  basin  of  the  river  Thames  is  considered 
to  comprise  an  area  of  about  5,500  square 
miles.  The  bed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
probably  is  not  much  altered,  owing  to  the 
descent  there  ; it  being  computed,  that  the  fall 
from  Oxford  to  Maidenhead  is  about  25  feet 
per  ten  miies,  from  Maidenhead  to  Chertsey 
about  22  feet,  from  Chertsey  to  Mortlake  about 
1G  feet;  and  from  Mortlake  to  London  about 
one  foot  per  mile. 

Rivers  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  run,  and  when  rivers  arc 
large,  the  declivities  are  generally  small,  and 
the  downward  impetus,  when  diminished,  and 
particularly  when  opposed  by  a flood  or  re- 
turning tide,  produces  a considerable  deposit 
of  sediment.  At  the  mouth,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  end  of  the  Thames,  the  river  be- 
ing so  wide  there,  it  will  be  found,  by  compa- 
rison of  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
adjacent  marshes,  that  the  deposit  is  less  in 
depth  in  that  part  of  the  river,  owing  probably 
to  its  being  more  diffused.  The  narrower 
part  of  the  river,  such  as  between  Sea  Reach 
and  Wandsworth,  has  the  most  to  do  in  this 
business  ; and  there,  affected  by  the  flood  tides, 
is  the  greatest  deposit.  This,  I have  calculated, 
may  amount  to  a rise  of  from  18  to  24  inches 
in  each  century.  Upon  this  principle,  I ima- 
gine that  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  many 
centuries  ago,  was  much  lower  than  it  is  at 
present;  and  that  all  the  marshes  at  that  time, 
and  also  the  ground  at  Millbank,  &c.,  were 
above  high-water  level.  The  water  of  the 
Thames  in  the  part  alluded  to  is  frequently  so 
turbid  as  to  resemble  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence thin  pea  soup  ; this  matter  cannot  return 
and  ascend  the  river,  where  is  no  returning 
tide,  but  only  obeys  a downward  stream,  and 
the  sea  appears  inclined  to  reject  it,  and  there- 
foremuch  of  it  remains  and  disfigures  the  river. 
I have  no  doubt  the  quantity  of  this  stuff  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  formerly,  owing  to 
the  very  increased  extent  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  consequent  greater  discharge  from  its 
sewers. 

As  the  bed  of  a river  becomes  higher,  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  must  rise  in  a pro- 
portionate degree; — for  the  river  acts  as  a 
gutter,  and  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  a gutter 
has  a certain  quantity  of  work  to  perform,  and 
the  lower  part  be  loaded  with  sand  and  dirt, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  travelling  water  must 
bo  higher.  I am  confident  that  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  my  theory  on  account  of  a 
supposed  level  of  the  tidal  wave,  because  the 
same  is  not  uniform  : for  instance,  the  differ- 
ence between  low  water  and  high  water  is  great 
at  Guernsey,  and  but  small  at  Weymouth. 

To  revert  to  an  early  period,  I have  seen  at 
low  ebbs,  a little  above  Rainham  Ferry- house, 
the  remains  of  large  trees  in  position,  with 
their  roots.  These  are  not  in  a fossil  state  ; 
they  are  black,  and  like  soft  charcoal.  This 
soddened  decomposed  wood  is  frequently  found 
in  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  fishermen  and 
sandmen  “ moor  logs.”  The  same  occurred  at 
Greenwich  at  about  the  same  level,  and  occa- 
sioned much  inconvenience  as  to  the  driving 
of  the  piles  for  the  pier  there.  It  is  probable 
that  these  woods  were  in  existence  about  our 
Saviour’s  time.  I should  observe,  that  my  at- 
tention was  at  first  attracted  only  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  formation  of  the 
marsh  walls  ; I afterwards  referred  to  ancient 
buildings  to  support  the  position  I had  taken. 
These  marsh  walls  have  hitherto  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Romans,  probably  under  the  idea 
that  no  other  people  in  this  country  could  have 
undertaken  a work  of  such  great  labour  as  the 
recovery  of  so  much  land,  many  feet  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  high  water.  In  1734  a breach 
occurred  in  the  marsh  wall  at  Dagenham,  and 
a-?  the  repair  of  it  cost  25,000/.,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  marsh  wall  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  could  have  been  made  by  any  nation  at 
one  time  ? It  appears  evident  to  me,  that  when 
the  bed  of  the  river  became  so  elevated  that 
the  rise  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  began 
to  injure  the* marshes,  that  the  walls  were  then 
commenced  ; and  this  at  first,  being  a work  of 


comparatively  slight  labour,  was  not  noticed  by 
historians,  any  more  than  the  first  formation  of 
roads  in  a country  when  nearly  uninclosed 
would  be.  In  my  time,  I remember  additions 
in  the  height  of  the  marsh  wall  at  many  places 
after  high  tides. 

Another  proof  of  the  alteration  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  river  is  in  respect  of  St.  George’s- 
fields,  where  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  [had  an 
important  station.  This  has  been  disputed  by 
modern  historians,  who  have  considered  that 
place  to  have  been  a swamp,  owing  to  its  being 
now  a little  below  the  present  line  of  high 
water. 

My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
this  point,  because  I have  seen,  on  excavations 
being  made  in  the  New  Cut,  and  in  several 
parts  of  St.  George’s- fields,  that  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  present  surface  there  was  clean 
bright  gravel,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  that 
neighbourhood  had  never  been  subject  to  in- 
undations. 

Three  years  ago  they  were  digging  a sec- 
tion from  the  deeply-situated  sewer  at  West- 
minster-bridge  (the  northern  boundary  of 
Thorney  Island)  to  low  water  mark.  The  pro- 
gressive deposit  of  the  river  was  here  evident ; 
they  came  at  last  to  a floor  of  sand,  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  consider  was  the  shore 
when  Westminster  was  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  royal  palace.  The  sands  on  the  shores  of 
the  Thames  have  been  decreasing,  from  what 
I have  seen,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  for 
which  I can  give  many  proofs.  (I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  mention,  that  1 am  descended 
from  a family  that  was  occupied  at  least  two 
centuries  in  the  Thames  sand  trade). 

Even  the  gravelly  portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  not  a permanent  floor,  for  it  is  con- 
tinually shifting  in  every  direction.  The  ma- 
terial brought- up  from  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  ballast  engines  is  invariably  soiled  river  de- 
posit. In  the  Tunnel  Report,  March  7»  1843, 
it  is  stated  that  the  ground  excavated  there 
varied  greatly,  being  sometimes  merely  a loose 
river  deposit.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
causeway,  and  that  at  King’s-Arms-stairs, 
opposite,  are  now  buried  several  feet  in  the 
mud,  and  have  disappeared. 

As  my  theory  has  hitherto  been  met  by 
universal  contradiction,  I beg  to  add,  that  I 
have  recently  ascertained  that  the  waters  of 
the  river  Po  have  risen,  owing  to  that  stream 
carrying  down  and  depositing  so  much  mud 
and  gravel ; and  that,  consequently,  the  em- 
bankments there  have  from  time  to  time  been 
raised  ; and  that  they  are  now  at  least  22  feet 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent 
plains.  And  I have  just  read  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell’s  “ Egypt”  (1832),  that  the  river  Nile 
has  risen  about  41  feet  in  4,000  years. 

I regret  that  my  attention  was  only  lately 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  palatial  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

February,  1847.  T.  Higgs. 


FOX- HUNTERS  AND  SANATORY  REFORM. 

It  was  a striking  and  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times  to  find  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Lord-lieute- 
nant of  Worcester,  at  a fox-hunting  dinner  the 
other  day,  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  importance  of  sanatory  reform.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  cause,  and  more  so 
still  that  the  subject  was  actually  received 
with  “ cheers  ” by  the  assembled  fox-hunters ! 
However  strange  it  may  appear,  such  was  the 
fact.  The  remarks  of  the  chairman  were  in 
allusion  to  Mr.  Austin’s  recent  report  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
“He  (Lord  Lyttelton)  was  most  anxious  to 
express  his  sense  of  its  value,  and  hoped  most 
sincerely  that  the  mayor  and  all  other  authori- 
ties of  the  city  would  apply  their  very  best 
energies  to  the  recommendations  of  that  re- 
port.” * * * “ He  (Lord  L.)  felt  deeply 

impressed  with  the  subject,  and  therefore  he 
had  been  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  introducing  it.”  (Cheers.) 

Imagine  the  puzzled  look  of  the  fox-hunters 
of  the  last  generation  on  being  so  addressed  ! 
And  that  their  successors  in  the  field  should 
actually  cheer  such  an  intrusion  over  their 
wine,  was  enough  to  disturb  them  in  their 
very  graves  ! But  all  honour  to  the  men  of 
high  birth  who,  like  Lord  Lyttelton,  shew 
their  true  nobility  in  efforts  and  examples  such 
as  this,  for  the  welfare  and  imprQvement  of 
thejr  fellow-creatures ! 
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THE  BUILDER 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 


ART  IN  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC. 


Mb.' Editor, -In  The  Builder  of  the 
23rd  ult.  are  some  observations  on  ."°°P‘lr™ 
bond,”  and  a recommendation  that  it  should 
be  strained  tightly  the  whole  length  of  each 
wall  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  and  secured  a 
the  end  by  turning  it  up  at  right  angles,  and 
lapping-  it  over  the  upper  courses. 

Now,  Sir,  although  it  is  known  well  enough 
that  with  the  exception  of  water,  all  bodies 
are  expanded  by  beat,  I beg  to  remind  your 
readers  that  bodies  of  a different  nature  are  not 
equally  expanded  by  an  equal  increase  of  the 
degree  of  it.  This  is  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer,— an  instrument 
formed  of  clay  for  ascertaining  high  tempera- 
tures by  measuring  in  its  gauge  the  expansion 
of  metallic  rods  previously  submitted  to  the 
temperature  required  to  be  known  ; and  also  by 
the  fact  which  every  architectural  draughtsman 
must  have  observed,  of  the  different  expansion, 
in  hot  and  damp  weather,  between  his  wooden 
or  ivory  rules,  and  his  drawing  paper. 

Since, therefore, brickwork  cannot  be  length- 
ened by  heat  or  contracted  by  cold,  precisely 
in  the  same  degree  as  iron  is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  dry  brickwork  be  compressible,— 
or  unless  (which  I much  doubt)  iron  be  elastic, 
i.e.,  capable  of  itself  resuming  its  pristine  di- 
mensions after  any  casual  extending  force  may 
have  been  removed  from  it, — it  seems  to  me, 
I say,  that  all  courses  of  brickwork,  however 
tightly  bonded  with  iron  in  the  first  instance, 
will  only  remain  effectually  so  when  the  atmo- 
sphere possesses  that  precise  temperaturewhich 
it  had  when  the  brickwork  was  originally 
bound  ; and  that  in  extraordinary  hot  weather 
the  restraining  power  of  the  iron  for  keeping 
the  brickwork  in  its  intended  situation  will 
cease  to  act,  and  the  iron  thus  become  detached 
and  useless, — iron  being  much  more  expansible 
than  brickwork. 

This,  then,  is  a very  important  question  that 
should  be  forthwith  experimentally  answered, 
and  which  might  easily  be  done  by  any  of  your 
practical  readers,  when  they  may  have  oc- 
casion next  to  build  a common  garden  wall,  or 
some  such  like  unroofed  and  untied  structure. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Bromet. 

February  3,  1 847. 


P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  seen, 
in  your  number  of  the  6th  instant,  a letter,  in 
which  “ elasticity  of  iron  ” is  spoken  of  as  a 
fact  proved  by  “ great  experience.”  But  this  is 
rather  flexibility,  and  not  true  elasticity,  being 
merely  such  mechanical  and  permanent  exten- 
sion or  stretching  of  its  particles,  as  a black- 
smith gives  to  iron  by  his  hammer,  and  not  the 
elasticity  caused  by  a “ vis  insita ,”  like  that 
possessed  by  India-rubber.  The  iron,  how- 
ever, of  whatever  size,  would  still  retain  its 
susceptibility  to  change  by  the  influence  of 
heat  and  cold,  and,  therefore,  would  be  liable 
to  the  objections  of  your  last  correspondent  on 
this  subject,  unless  such  change  (but  which  I 
hold  to  be  impossible)  were  “ by  some  means 
counteracted and  would,  moreover,  as  I have 
before  said,  cease  to  bind,  because  it  would 
loosen  itself  not  only  at  its  “ ends,”  but 
throughout  its  “ whole  length.” 


P.P.S.  Feb.  12. — Some  gentlemen  may  sup- 
pose that,  when  iron  is  enveloped  by  thick  walls, 
it  would  be  protected  from  the  temperature  of 
the  circumambient  air.  But  this  I doubt;  be- 
cause Heat,  although  conducted  at  a com- 
paratively slow  rate  by  brick  or  stonework,  is 
an  all-pervading  agent,  and  exists  often  in  a 
latent  state,  undiscoverable  either  by  our  sense 
of  touch,  or  by  thermometers. 

It  has  been  inferred  that,  if  iron-hoop  bond 
be  bedded  in  cement,  it  cannot  move.  But, 
supposing  this  to  be  a just  inference  (although 
I believe  that  in  no  possible  circumstance  is 
the  natural  expansion  of  iron  by  heat  controll- 
able),  I beg  to  ask  whether  any  such  power  as 
could  prevent  this  expansion  would  not,  il 
fortiori , act  as  a sufficient  binder,  and  so  render 
useless  any  iron  applied  for  that  purpose  ? 

If  iron  be  ever  employed  for  binding  stone- 
work, it  should,  I think,  be  employed  as  at 
Dover,  where,  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
sea-wall,  a stout  iron  chain  has  been  laid,  but 
without  straining  it,  over  one  of  the  central 
grouted  courses  of  the  large  un  wrought  boulder- 
stones  with  which  the  wall  is  made. 

What,  however,  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
chain  bond,  we  must  wait  for  old  Neptune, 
some  stormy  day,  to  discover.  W.  B. 


A correspondent  writes  us  that  art  is 
beginning  to  bud  in  these  provinces.  The 
booksellers’  shop  windows  shew  some  of  the 
best  London  and  Paris  prints  exposed  for  sale. 
On  the  6th  of  January  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  artists  living  in  Montreal  was  opened, 
and  though  they  were  mostly  copies  from 
modern  artists  in  Europe,  and  some  very  bad 
copies  too,  the  exhibition,  as  a whole,  was 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Num- 
bers of  very  bad  imitations  of  our  favourite 
artists,  and  copies  of  their  works,  are  brought 
in  from  the  States,  and  sold  at  high  prices.  The 
London  Art-Union  has  honorary  secretaries 
in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto,  and  Kingston, 
who  have  sent  a fair  list  of  subscribers. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BATHS. 

Sir, — The  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Act  has  been  adopted,  it  is  said,  by  the  me- 
tropolitan parishes  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields, 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  St.  James,  Piccadilly, 
and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster, 
and  by  the  boroughs  of  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Stockport,  Bath,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ply- 
mouth, Bristol,  Worcester,  &c.  These  make 
but  a beginning.  Still  they  create  a new  de- 
mand for  an  article  of  manufacture  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid. 

I allude  to  the  baths  with  which  they  are  to 
be  fitted  up. 

There  are  two  most  important  requisites  for 
those  baths.  1.  Durability.  2.  Cleanliness. 
There  is  a third,  though  of  less  importance. 
3.  Beauty. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  your  columns,  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
baths,  and  to  give  a few  hints. 

1.  Durability.  Where  baths  are  to  be  kept 
in  constant  use,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  not  be  liable  to  oxidation  or  cor- 
rosion ; that  they  should  not  be  brittle ; and 
that  when  they  are  formed  of  several  pieces, 
their  joints  should  not  be  liable  to  “ weep.” 
Zinc,  galvanized  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble, 
varnished  wood,  and  slate,  among  others,  are 
deficient  in  durability  ; for  as  a part  of  durabi- 
lity, the  preservation  of  a polished  surface  is 
to  be  considered. 

2.  Cleanliness.  Where  a bath  is  to  be  used 
frequently  in  the  same  day,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  and  rapidly 
cleaned.  A bath  which  can  be  cleaned  by 
merely  passing  a mop  over  its  surface  and 
dashing  two  or  three  pails  of  water  on  it,  is 
infinitely  better  adapted  for  a public  establish- 
ment than  one  which  needs  the  friction  of  a 
scrubbing  brush  or  sand-paper  to  keep  its  sur- 
face bright.  All  metal  baths,  at  least,  will 
require  considerable  scrubbing  to  make  them 
bright  or  attractively  clean. 

3.  Beauty.  A dull-coloured  bath  will  give 
a dull  hue  to  the  water  it  contains,  and  will 
render  it  less  easy  to  detect  any  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  water  itself.  Baths  of  zinc,  lead, 
and  slate  are  particularly  open  to  this  objection. 

I understand  that  the  Parent  Baths  and 
Washhouses’  Committee  are  having  some 
cast-iron  baths  enamelled  for  their  model  esta- 
blishment at  Goulstone-square,  Whitechapel ; 
and  that  they  are  having  some  of  their  baths 
of  white  porcelain  tiles.  The  chief  objection 
to  tiles  seems  to  be,  that  the  joints  between 
them  must  present  a rough  surface,  which  will 
“ catch  the  dirt.”  If  the  enamelled  baths  can 
be  made  at  a reasonable  cost,  they  may  pro- 
bably answer  well,  as  combining  the  three 
points  to  which  I have  alluded.  But,  Sir, 
however  earnest  a committee  inay  be  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a thoroughly  good  article, 
there  must  be  a far  larger  amount  of  inventive 
talent  among  our  manufacturers  than  any  com- 
mittee can  possess  ; and  I shall  be  glad  if  my 
hints  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of 
your  readers  to  turn  their  attention  to  a sub- 
ject which  involves  the  two  points,  essential  to 
the  success  of  commercial  enterprise,  public 
good,  and  private  emolument. 

Your  subscriber,  N.  R. 

London,  February  13,  1847* 


Water. — According  to  the  Gloucestershire 
Chronicle , the  Gloucester  Water  Company  have 
determined  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  of  a 
constant  instead  of  intermittent  supply  of  water. 
We  hope  to  find  this  example  followed. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

Rays  of  light  occasionally  interfere  with 
each  other’s  progress  towards  their  respective 
destinations,  and  the  result  is  a diminution  ot 
light  for  the  time  being  instead  of  an  increase. 
The  mutual  interference  of  old  and  new  gas 
companies,  in  their  Parliamentary  and  other 
struggles  for  supremacy,  is  here  and  there 
producing, — negatively,  at  least,  by  prevention 
of  intended  increase  and  improvement, — just 
such  a temporary  “ darkness  from  excess  of 
light.”  So  is  it,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  an  intended  increase  of 
light  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Parliamen- 
tary proceedings  between  the  old  and  new  dis- 
pensers of  the  light.  The  new  have  promised 
to  reduce  the  charges  of  the  old  by  no  less 
than  20  per  cent.,  although  the  latter  do  not 
exceed  6s,  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  And 
the  old,  in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  new, 
now  offer  to  light  the  public  lamps  at  as  low  a 
charge  as  that  of  the  new.  The  public  are  thus, 
at  all  events,  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  benefit, 
as  usual,  by  the  “ fair  competition  ” of  the 
caterers  for  its  staple  requirements  ; and  the 
only  limit  to  one’s  reasonable  satisfaction  with 
a consummation  so  desirable  would  be  the 
every  way  unprofitable  conversion  ot  such 
fair  and  profitable  emulation  into  “ ruinous 
competition.”  But  we  are  probably  a long 
way  off  such  a limit  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  cheap  and  good  gas  light. 

The  variation  of  the  price  of  ^ gas 

in  various  localities  is  very  great.  This 
probably  in  part  arises  from  the  variation 
in  the  expense  of  coals;  but  that  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  account 
for  the  differences.  At  Salisbury  the  price  is 
10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  at  Romsey  it 
is  even  12s.  6d.,  while  at  Southampton  it  is 
only  6s.  6d.,  and,  at  Liverpool,  as  already 
noted,  4s.  6d.,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of 
a reduction  to  3s.  8d. ; nay,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary evidence  of  Mr.  Cox,  a practical  gas 
producer , on  his  examination,  lately,  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  there,  as  to  the 
cheapness  with  which  the  article  can  be  sup- 
plied in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  coke, 
it  appears  that  companies  might  sell  gas  with 
a profit  at  2s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet!  and 
moreover  that  in  one  manufactory  at  Bristol  it 
actually  costs  less  than  nothing!  It  is  quite 
clear,  in  short,  that  dust  has  been  already 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  public  far  too  long 
for  patient  endurance : — Witness  the  fruits  ot 
competition  at  North  Shields.' — “ In  1843,” 
says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  “ the  improve- 
ment commissioners,  thinking  52s.  per  street 
lamp  too  much,  offered  45s.  The  terms  were 
rejected  : — ‘ 45s.  could  not  possibly  pay.’  Both 
parties  were  stiff’,  and  the  town  went  one 
whole  winter  unlighted.  A new  company  was 
formed,  and  contracted  to  supply  the  lamps 
with  gas  of  the  best  quality  at  17s.  per  annum  ! 
In  the  first  year  the  shareholders  divided  3 
per  cent. ; in  the  second,  5 per  cent.;  and  in 
the  third  it  continues  to  prosper.  The  supply 
from  both  companies  is  abundant  and  good. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyne — at  South 
Shields— there  being  only  one  company,  5s.  9d. 
is  charged  for  what  only  costs  3s.  9d.  in  North 
Shields.” — The  Sunderland  Corporation  Gas 
Works  were  scarcely  finished,  the  other 
day,  when  all  the  leading  plumbers  in  the 
town  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
fitting  up  new  meter3  and  new  service  pipes, 
and  the  quality  of  the  article  is  so  superior  to 
that  of  the  old  company,  that  nearly  all  who 
are  not  personally  interested  in  upholding  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  applying  for  the  new  arti- 
cle, which  is  found  at  length  to  obviate  the 
chief  objection  hitherto  to  the  introduction  of 
gas  into  private  dwellings,— a circumstance 
which  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  a very 
great  increase  of  general  consumption  there. 
In  the  benevolent  aspiration  of  the  Gateshead 
Observer  we  most  cordially  concur:  “ May  the 
successful  example  of  Sunderland  stimulate 
other  towns  to  secure  for  themselves  the  twa- 
fold  advantage  of  cheap  and  pure  gas.”  The 
new  works  at  Sunderland  have,  it  is  said,  a 
handsome  exterior.  The  front  is  of  freestone, 
246  feet  long;  breadth  of  whole  117  feet. 
The  retort-house  has  a cast-iron  roof,  made  by 
Messrs.  Burlinson,  of  Sunderland,  and  contains 
sixteen  ovens,  with  five  retorts  each,  made  of 
fire  clay  for  expeditious  production  and  saving 
of  fuel,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  workmen. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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The  whole  work  was  contrived  by  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Forest.  The  masonwork  was  done 
chiefly  by  Messrs.  Steel  and  Appleby,  of  New- 
castle. The  ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Vernon  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co., 
of  Aberdeen. The  official  inquiry  at  Liver- 

pool is  going  on.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion  of  the  evidence,  hitherto  lead,  is  that  ot 
Mr.  Cox,  the  engineer  of  the  new  Guardian 
Gas  Company,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  by  means  ot 
the  profit  arising  from  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  coke,  gas,  in  some  circumstances,  can  he 
reduced  in  cost  to  little  or  nothing  : that  in  tact 
gas  manufactories  ought  to  be  really  if  not  os- 
tensibly coke  manufactories.  Tt  is  under  a 
patent,  however,  “for  the  creation  of  heat, 
that  Mr.  Cox  proposes  to  form  his  coke  ; and 
he  declares  that  he  has  supplied  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Swindon  with 
gas  “ at  Is.  Sd.  per  1,000  feet,  and  did  not  lose 
by  it !”  The  patented  process  he  observed  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  every  place  where 
there  is  a large  demand  for  coke  ; and  at  Liver- 
pool there  is  one  firm  who  would  purchase 
double  the  quantity  which  the  new  company 
could  make,  although  they  calculated  on  sup- 
plying 100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a year. 
That  firm,  he  added,  is  at  present  selling  the 
coke  made  by  the  patent  process  ; and  he  has  a 
tender  from  them  to  deliver  coal  to  the  works 
at  8s.  6d.  a ton,  and  to  take  back  the  coke, 
after  the  gas  of  course  is  got  out  ot  it,  at 
13s.  2d.  a ton,  for  sale  at  23s.  6d.  a ton  ! Why 
gas,  it  would  appear,  even  taking  such  evi- 
dence cum  nota  as  the  lawyers  say,  should  be 
sold  for  nothing  at  least,  if  iTot  for  “ less  than 
nothing,”  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  as  a nui- 
sance in  the  profitable  manufacture  of  coke . 
There  are  financial  wonders  here,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  be  opened  up  to  us,  nearly  akin  to,  and 
no  less  astonishing  than,  those  statistical  and 
economical  subversions  of  all  common  notions 
that  are  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  realization, 
by  chemical  and  other  companies,  for  the  profit- 
able disposal  of  the  old  and  venerable  nui- 
sance of  sewage  and  manure.  Mr.  Cox,  as 
incidentally  observed,  has  literally  declared  in 
his  evidence,  that  “at  one  manufactory  at 
Bristol,  they  made  their  gas  for  less  than  no- 
thing.”  This  evidence  has  very  considerably 
astonished  and  enlightened  the  natives  of 
Liverpool,  and  no  wonder. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS, 


The  new  system  of  propulsion  advocated  by 
M.  Andraud,  an  antithesis  of  the  atmospheric, 
in  which  air,  compressed  by  a single  atmo- 
sphere, is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  propel  trains 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  or 
more,  if  requisite,  has  been  tried,  successfully, 
it  is  said,  at  Paris,  on  100  yards  of  line  laid 
down  for  the  purpose.  The  train  is  impelled 
by  means  of  a tube  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with  a pipe  by  the  side  which  keeps  up  the 
motive  power.  The  cost  of  working  is  said 
to  be  no  more  than  a tenth  of  that  ot  the  at- 
mospheric, and  a half  of  that  of  the  locomo- 
tive, means  having  at  length  been  devised  for 
the  compression  of  the  air  at  a very  small  cost. 
Besides  the  safety  and  smoothness  of  transit, 
this  system  is  said  to  possess  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  exhaustive  or  common  atmo- 
spheriesystem  without  any  of  its  disadvantages, 
and  toco9t, in  formation, as  well  as  in  working,  a 
comparatively  verysmall  expenditure.  We  shall 

see. Colonel  Sibthorpe,  who  declares  that 

“hewouldrather  seea  highwayman  or  a burglar 
on  his  premises  than  an  engineer,”  has  given 
notice  in  the  Commons,  that  if  no  more  com- 
petent member  bring  in  a hill  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  railways,  he  himself  will,  on  an 
early  day,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  - 
compel  railway  companies  to  give  ample  com- 
pensation to  the  survivors  of  those  persons 
who  may  have  lost  their  lives  by  accidents  on 
railways. Mr.  Ilenry  Booth,  says  the  Man- 

chester Advertiser , has  addressed  the  chairman 
of  the  railway  commissioners  on  the  inconve- 
nience experienced  by  travellers,  post-office 
keepers,  and  railway  managers,  from  the  dif- 
ferences of  time,  caused,  of  course,  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  places  in  longitude  ; and  he  strongly 
urges  the  adoption  of  a uniform  time  for  all 
England.  At  present,  the  difference  of  time 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  not  to 
speak  of  Leeds  and  Hull,  produces  many 
troublesome  miscalculations,  unless  persons 


are  at  the  trouble  of  altering  their  watches 
when  they  reach  the  different  towns.— If  pro- 
prietors of  railways,  highways,  &c.,  says  the 
Hereford  Times,  “ were  to  plant  a small  sweet- 
briar  at  every  yard  amongst  the  thorns  when 
planting  hedges,  how  delightful  they  would  he 
in  the  summer  months  to  travellers.  If  they 
were  but  to  sow  a few  pounds  of  mignonette 
and  white  clover-seed  on  the  slopes  and  banks 
every  year,  how  fragrant  and  refreshing  they 
would  be.  In  a few  years,  too,  they  would 
become  naturalized  and  sow  themselves.  „The 
weaker  they  grow  the  sweeter  they  are.  - 
A chemical  alarum,  or  whistle,  invented  bv  Mr. 
Mowbray,  chemist,  of  Paternoster-row,  was 
lately  inspected  by  Captain  Coddington  on  the 
atmospheric  line  at  New  Cross.  The  Morning 
Post  describes  it  as  consisting  of  a copper 
cylinder,  with  the  usual  whistle  at  the  top,  and 
a'  stone  funnel  within,  giving  the  interior  a 
sectional  form,  somewhat  like  the  letter  V 
standing  within  the  letter  U.  At  the  bottom, 
or  bason  of  the  U,  is  placed  a piece  of  marble 
(carbonate  of  lime),  and  mini..;  .e  mid  is  then 
poured  into  the  funnel,  or  V , which,  as  it  flows 
on  the  marble,  liberates  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  fixed  air,  which  forces  back  the  remaining 
acid  into  the  funnel,  and  thereby  suspends  all 
further  chemical  change,  even  for  months,  if 
necessary,  till  the  charge  of  gas  already  accumu- 
lated is  let  off  to  sound  the  whistle,  when  imme- 
diately the  charge  of  gas  is  replaced,  so  that  the 
sound  may  be  repeated  even  so  rapidly  as  once 
in  every  fifth  second,  if  the  instrument  he  set 
to  that'  precise  effect.  The  sound  is  said  to 
have  been  distinctly  audible  at  the  distance  of 
half  a mile.  The  weight  of  the  instrument 
may  be  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  without 
diminution  of  power,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 

lifted  off  and  on  the  carriages  or  engines. 

The  London  and  York  Company  have  become 
their  own  iron-founders  at  Lincoln. — — ' 1 he 
Great  Western  have  instructed  their  engineers 
to  institute  a series  of  experiments  with  a view 
to  discover,  if  possible,  a more  perfect  mode 
of  welding,  by  which  the  tiers  may  be  perfectly 
secure  from  accident  in  breaking  either  by  ra- 
pidity of  motion  or  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  made 

arrangements  for  letting  all  their  servants  have 
coals  carriage  free,  by  which  means  those  in 
their  employment  will  be  able  to  buy  Welsh 
coals  at  15s.  per  ton,  or  9d.  per  cwt.  3 hey 
have  also  granted  an  additional  allowance  of 
10/  per  annum  to  their  clerks  while  engaged 
in  night  duty.  It  is  further  intended  to  give 
premiums  for  good  conduct  to  all  who  have 
served  satisfactorily  during  five  years  and 
upwards.  Such  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  directors,  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  employers  and  employed. — — 
There  are  now  600  masons  employed  by  the 
contractors  for  raising  the  piers  for  the  Bri- 
tannia iron-tunnel  bridge  over  the  Menai 
straits  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line. 
These  men  areeai  ning  5s.  to  6s.  a day.——  1 he 
first  bar  of  American  railway  iron  was  forged 
in  1 814,  and  there  are  now  16  to  18  foundries, 
making  120,000  tons  of  the  same  per  annum. 
An  American  paper  also  states  that  there  are 
now  in  operation,  throughout  the  United 
States,  11,000  miles  of  railway,  laid  down  at 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  and  with  fares  one-fifth  lower  than 
those  charged  for  passengers  and  parcels  in 

this  country. Improvements  tn  the  elec- 

trical  telegraph  are  said  to  have  been  effected, 
by  the  American  inventor,  Professor  Morse, 
by  which  communications  are  impressed  on 

paper  at  the  rate  of  50  letters  per  minute. 

Messrs.  Brett  and  Little,  of  High  Holborn, 
have  patented  an  improvement  called  the 
electro- telegraphic  converser,  from  the  al- 
leged facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  means  of 
conversation  between  parlies  distant  from  each 
other  in  space.  Moderate  expense,  great  sim- 
plicity, freedom  from  vibration,  and  non-lia- 
bility to  derangement  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, are  enumerated  amongst  the  more 
obvious  advantages  of  this  invention  over  those 
at  present  in  use.  The  patentees  propose  to 
lay  down  at  their  own  cost  any  portion  ot  line 
that  maybe  required  to  convince  railway  com- 
panies and  other  public  bodies  of  its  unques- 
tionable superiority  to  every  other.  Freedom 
fr0m  the  influence  of  thunder-storms  would  be 
a decided  improvement,  as  the  needles  of  the 
telegraph,  even  on  short  lines,  are  then  vio- 
lently affected,  while  the  bells  are  kept  inees- 
| santly  ringing. 


ANCIENT  IRONWORK  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church  on  the  9th,  Mr.  French  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Hastings  exhibited  a curious  bronze 
spur  of  the  14th  century,  engraved  with  foliage 
and  a lion’s  head,  and  having  in  the  incisions 
remains  of  gilding.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Papworth  were  elected 
honorary  fellows.  Mr.  Isaacs  contributed  two 
singular  coffers  of  early  date;  in  doing  so,  he 
said  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
is  a class  of  coffers  denominated  bouoe, 
boui.ge,  bougettk,  BOUi.GETTE,  terms  signi- 
fying in  the  17th  century,  any  small  trunk, 
but  applied  at  an  earlier  period  exclusively  to 
those  in  which  ladies  carried  their  jewels  and 
trinkets  when  travelling. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  John  Brown 
upon  the  mediaeval  ironwork  existing  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Brown  stated,  that 
in  the  Blaize  chapel,  in  the  Abbey,  is  deposited 
the  iron  canopy  which  formerly  surmounted 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
queen’s  effigy  (a  cast  of  which  was  exhibited), 
would  lead  any  one  to  expect  that  the  adorn- 
ments should  be  in  proportionate  taste,  and  it 
so  happens  there  is  no  disappointment  on  view- 
ing this  curious  specimen  of  ancient  art. 
Neale,  in  his  « History  of  Westminster,”  men- 
tions that  “ since  the  coronation,  a considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  interior 
appearance  of  the  Abbey  Church,  by  a general 
cleaning  of  the  monuments  and  the  removal  of 
the  iron-work  which  screened  them  now, 
at  this  coronation,  which  must  have  been  that 
of  George  the  Fourth,  the  iron-work  not  only 
of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  but  that  of 
Henry  V.,  were  placed  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  Blaize  chapel,  where  they  have  been  seldom 
viewed  by  parties  who  have  visited  the  Abbey. 
This  is  to  lie  regretted  when  we  consider  the 
scarcity  of  remains  of  ironwork  of  this  period, 
particularly  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  authen- 
ticated specimens  of  such  work.  1 he  canopy 
of  Queen  Eleanor’s  tomb  is  about  15  feet  long, 
and  is  divided  into  various  compartments,  each 
of  a different  pattern,  which  are  designed  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  skill.  Mr.  Brown 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  generally  known, 
the  ironwork  of  Henry  Fifth’s  tomb  is  in  ex- 
istence ; however,  in  this  chapel  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  mav  be  found.  The  tomb  of 
Henry  V.  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  confessor’s 
chapel : the  head  of  the  king,  which  the  vergers 
say  was  made  of  silver,  was  taken  away  in  the 
time  of  the  troubles.  Neale  says  “ (til  the 
damage  in  the  Abbeg  ivas  not  done  in  the  time  of 
the  troubles.."  * „ 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  Rymers  “ hsedera 
is  the  copy  of  an  order  for  the  payment  of  12/. 
to  John  Ardum,  clerk  of  the  works,  tor  thirty- 
six  tons  of  Caen  stone  by  him  purchased,  to 
make  the  king’s  tomb,  and  23/.  6s.  8d.  for 
making  the  tomb.  This  order  hears  date  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  same 
volume  is  also  an  agreement  with  Roger  John- 
son, smith,  of  London,  for  executing  the  iron- 
work of  Henry  Fifth’s  tomb.  The  recess  in 
which  the  tomb  is  placed  is  nearly  a square, 
inclosed  by  iron  gates,  which  open  under  a 
fine  pointed  arch  of  stone,  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  arrangement  of  canopied  niches,  tur- 
reted,  including  statues  and  other  ornaments, 
and  flanked  by  octagonal  towers.  The  general 
pattern  of  the  open  work  of  the  gates  consists 
of  small  squares,  each  containing  four  trefoils  ; 
their  imposts  and  fascia  are  divided  into  thir- 
teen compartments,  which  have  been  painted 
alternately  blue  and  red  ; on  each  blue  space 
are  placed  three  gilt  fleur-de-lis,  and  on  each 
red  space,  three  gilt  lions.  Below  these,  near 
the  middle  of  the  gates,  were  fixed  alternate 
rows  of  swans  and  antelopes,  and  only  one 
swan  and  two  antelopes  are  now  remaining. 
Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  expressing  a hope 
that  these  valuable  lessons  in  art  might  he 
placed  in  some  position  where  they  would  be 
useful  to  students. 

“ A colloquial  lecture  on  the  architectural 
remains  of  London,”  and  a paper  “ On  the 
antiquities  of  Scotland,”  were  announced  for 
March  9th. 


Principles  of  Engineering. — I he  coun- 
cil of  University  College,  London,  lias  insti- 
tuted a professorship  ot  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  engineering,  and  appointed  Mr.  Eaton 
Ilodgkinson  to  the  chair. 
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rr  GALLERY. 

1 HE  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  th 

up,y  to 

or  r,  Ihor  abusers.  Mr.  Mnlrcady 
/TV*1'.  Edwin  Landseer 
*>eld,  and  oihers,  bear  willing  wit„ 
judicious  manner  in  which  the  pictu, 
- as  ru'nei1)  have  heen  cleaned.  i 
* 5,66  Pa8e  81  in  present  number 


sence  of  any  foundation  for  the  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Eastlake.  f 

1 he  minutes  point  out  another  circumstance 
requiring  immediate  remedy,  whichTs  That 

”hrouVhtUan,S  ?'  T"1"?  lost  ‘»  .he  'ialion 
1 .Ur  • ' "fu  place  to  put  them  into.  The 

to  the  fol!S  dl’cl"led  18  “ >un{r  one,  and  has  led 
Srus^ees  :^'r'nS  rcso]ution  the  part  of  the 

it  “Tnhat.™"s'dering  the  limited  space  which 
f posslllle  to  appropriate  to  the  exhibition 
of  new  pictures  or  works  of  art  that  may  be 


presented  to,  or  acquired  by,  the  directors  o 
the  Royal  National  Gallery,  it  is  desirable  to 
stipulate,  in  the  case  of  pictures  or  sculpture 
gratuitously  offered  to  the  directors,  that  the 
directors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate 
them,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  the  use  of 
public  museums  that  may  be  now  or  hereafter 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

1 his,  however,  will  not  remove  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  enlarging  the  National  Gal- 
lery,  as  urged  by  us  long  ago. 
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REFERENCES. 

A Vestibule,  forming  the  entrance : 
over  it,  on  the  first-floor,  a saloon. 

B Dress-circle. 

C The  bos  of  the  Duke  dc  Montpcnsier, 
and  circular  saloon  adjoining. 

D The  upper  boxes  and  one  of  the 
galleries. 

E Green-room. 

F Actors’  rooms. 


CANOPY  AND  STATUE  AT  COLOGNE. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  merchants  for 
power  ended  in  a rivalry  of  state  between  the 
latter  bodies  and  the  former ; and  the  Hotels 
de  Ville,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
trade,  in  many  instances  eclipsed  the  private 
mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  wealth  of  the 
merchantmen  of  the  low  countries  enabled 
them  to  erect  edifices  that,  as  works  of  Art, 
are  the  admiration  of  their  posterity.  The 
utmost  elaboration  of  ornament  and  costliness 
of  decoration  were  indulged  in,  and  even  the 
store-houses  of  the  cities  came  in  for  some  share 
of  ornament.  From  the  year  1260,  when 
Cologne,  uniting  with  Lubeck,  Danzig,  and 
Bruges,  became  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hans  towns,  its  traders  enjoyed,  for  a long 
period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the 
growing  wants  and  rising  luxuries  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  world.  The  advantages  afforded 
by  the  Rhine,  and  the  central  situation  of  the 
city  in  the  western  part  of  Germany,  secured 
a monopoly  of  trade,  and  an  abundance  of 
wealth,  which  did  not  decrease  until  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  (rendered  powerful  and 
wealthy  by  rich  endowments  and  by  the  cele- 
brity of  the  relics  contained  in  its  many 
churches,  which  brought  pilgrims  from  all 
paits  of  Europe),  occasioned  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  in  1425,  and  of  the  Protestants  in 
1618.  This  occasioned  the  loss  of  upwards  ot 
1 ,400  of  the  most  opulent  families,  who,  settling 
in  other  and  less  bigotted  towns,  became  de- 
structive rivals  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
Cologne,  which  gradually  sank  into  compara- 
tive decay.  The  subject  of  our  cut  is  a relic 
of  its  ancient  glories, — it  is  a statue  and 
canopy  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Store- 
house. The  statue  is  of  freestone,  and  much 
decayed,  but  the  canopy  is  in  a less  ruinous 
state.  The  tracery  is  of  lead-work,  in  the 
flamboyant  style,  and  is  rich  in  its  detail. 


Oxford  Diocesan  Socif.ty  for  Buii.d- 
ing  Churches  and  Parsonage  Houses. — 
On  the  8th  inst.  a numerous  meeting  was  held 
in  Oxford  to  establish  a diocesan  society  for 
building  churches  and  parsonage  houses.  The 
Earl  of  Abingdon  presided  ; and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  G.  Ilarcourt,  M.P.,  and  others, 
stated  the  scheme,  and  moved  resolutions  esta- 
blishing the  society,  which  were  carried 
unanimously.  In  making  grants,  the  merits  of 
the  plans  proposed  are  to  be  considered  : in 
cases  of  doubt,  the  opinion  of  an  architect  on 
the  plans  may  be  taken,  provided  that  not  more 
than  two  guineas  be  required  for  that  opinion. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Thebe  is  a spirit  of  life  and  progress  at 
work  in  Nottingham,  where  new  streets  and 
public  buildings,  such  as  a post-office  and  corn 
exchange,  mechanics’  institute  or  theatre  are 
talked  of  and  planned,  at  least,  if  not  fully  de- 
termined on.  Designs  have  been  lately  pre- 
pared for  a new  street  (originally  proposed 
some  years  since)  from  the  market-place  by 
Peter’s-square  to  Lister-gate,  and  communi- 
cating directlywith  the  railway-station  and  Car- 
rington-street.  Public  buildings,  such  as  a 
mechanics’  institute,  theatre,  or  hotel,  post- 
office,  corn  exchange, tontine,  &c.,  are  proposed 
to  be  included  in  the  details  of  the  design, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Surplice 
and  Son,  architects,  in  accordance  with  the 
previously  talked-of  project,  which  was  origi- 
nally suggested  in  preference  to  the  intended 
expenditure  of  a considerable  sum  in  widening 
Wheeler-gate.  The  town  council  have,  in  the 
meantime,  however,  given  their  approval  to  the 
erection  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  public  buildings 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive project,  namely,  a post-office,  in  the 
new  street  near  the  bottom  of  Castle-street. 
The  Nottingham  Review  is  of  opinion  that  this 

is  a very  improper  site. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  new  town-hall  at  Doncaster 
was  to  be  laid  on  Monday  last,  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Angel  premises  in  French- 
gate.  The  new  opposition  to  the  locality 
of  the  new  edifice  will  thus  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  The  foundations  will  be  formed 
of  Hexthorpe  stone.  The  material  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  stonework  will,  it  is  said,  he 
of  Darfield  stone.  The  column  blocks,  which 
will  be  in  three  pieces,  will  weigh  about  six 
tons  each.  The  capitals  will  each  be  in  one 
block,  5 feet  square.  One  of  the  Darfield 
quarries  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  con- 
tractors; the  other  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
The  brickwork  is  said  to  have  been  relet  by  the 
contractors  for  the  stone  portion  of  the  edifice 
to  parties  resident  in  Doncaster.  About 
300,000  bricks  have  been  supplied  by  the  Old 
Angel  premises;  and  the  additional  number 
required  will  amount  to  about  400,000.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  almost  all  the  gentry  about 
Doncaster,  in  a memorial  to  the  town  council, 
have  expressed  their  earnest  wish  that  the 


ruins  or  5>t.  Mary  Magdalene  may  be  preserved 
from  further  demolition.  “ As  a specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  an  early  and  in- 
teresting period  of  the  art,”  they  observe,  “we 
consider  the  preservation  of  these  remains  to 
be  very  desirable.  The  art  itself  is  now  in  the 
course  of  revival,  and  the  need  of  it  has  never 
been  felt  more  than  at  present.  Together 
with  a want  of  new  churches,  there  is  a grow- 
ing desire  to  build  them  on  principles  of  a 
correctly-informed  taste.  But  as  they  whose 
genius  as  well  as  piety  raised  our  noble  cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches,  have  not  left  behind 
them  any  precepts  for  our  guidance,  it  is  only 
by  observing  their  works,  as  we  see  them  entire 
or  in  ruins,  that  we  can  gain  the  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  for  a successful  imitation.  And, 
therefore,  every  relic  that  can  be  saved,  be  its 
merits  as  a specimen  of  the  art  more  or  less 
excellent,  is  so  far  valuable  as  adding  to  the 
store  of  ancient  examples,  and  supplying  the 
scholar  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  with  the 

wider  means  of  comparison  and  study.  * * * 

May  we  therefore,  gentlemen,  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  you  will  take  into  your  favourable 
consideration  the  propriety  of  sparing  them  ? 
, thls  lloPe  u’c  are  encouraged  by  the  prece- 
dent shewn  to  us  by  the  metropolis  of  this 
great  county,  and  by  several  other  places  in 
the  kingdom,  where  similar  ruins,  having  been 
brought  out  of  obscurity  and  neglect,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  now  afford  an 
object  of  attraction  to  the  antiquary  the  archi- 
tectural student  and  the  ordinary  visitor  seek- 
fmm  tt,te  a CtU  , Salification.”  An  address 
to  !h»tb  ArcJ1®°higical  Institute  was  also  read 
otheeouucd  but  the  earnest  and  even  pa- 
ie  n.pra>gr  ,the  m™»rialists  in  favonr  of 

wed  1 u U‘  condem"ed  relic  was  on- 
heeded  public  utility”  bein„  Md  to  be  a 

thing  of  more  moment  tluan  mere  public  taste 
and  public  feeling.  The  sorrowing  petitioners 
however,  were  consoled  with  the  promise  that 
pictorial  and  architectural  drawings  ” of  the 
doomed  object  of  their  regards  would  be  “ fur. 
»hiVfd”  bya  dra“Sfitsnren  of  acknowledged 
ability,  and  ' deposited  with  the  muniments 
of  the  corporation.” At  Keighley,  where 


fevers  have  prevailed  in  some  districts,  along 
with  nuisances  obviously  occasioning  them, 
the  Improvement  Act  Commissioners  and  the 
district  magistrates  have  determined  to  carry 
out  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  with 
vigour,  for  the  suppression  of  all  such  nui- 
sances.  In  Birkenhead,  last  week,  a sale  of 

ground  was  effected  at  25s.  a yard,  which  so 
lately  as  October  last  would  not  have  realized 

]8s. The  subscription  for  new  schools  at 

Liscard,  for  which  the  site  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  at  New  Brighton,  has  been 
accepted,  amounts  now  to  about  900/.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plans,  by  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  archi- 
tect, which  have  been  approved  of,  these 
schools  are  to  be  in  the  old  English  style,  with 
quaint-looking  porches,  seated  within,  and  roofs 

of  open  framing  stained  oak. It  has  been 

decided  not  to  remove  the  ancient  town  hall  of 
Leominster,  as  was  formerly  rumoured  or  in- 
tended. This  interesting  old  building,  which 
is  cotemporary  with  the  market  houses  of 
Hereford,  Weoble,  Hay,  Kington,  and  Brecon, 
and  was  built  by  John  Abel,  the  architect, 
was  thoroughly  repaired  at  great  expense,  and 
the  carriage  way  round  it  widened,  during  the 

present  century. The  Guildhall  Assembly 

Room  at  Worcester  is  to  be  improved  by  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  and  taking  away  the  columns  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  admit  of  altering  the  circular 
extremities  to  a square  form  ; by  which  means 
also  accommodation  will  be  obtained  for  the 

Harmonic  Institution  or  Society. The  Lye 

church,  near  Stourbridge,  enlarged  so  as  to 
afford  200  additional  seats  for  adults  and  400 
for  children,  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday 

week. The  newly  erected  church  of  St. 

Luke,  at  Cradley  Pleath,  parish  of  Reddall 
Hill,  is  to  be  consecrated  on  the  22nd  instant. 

It  has  accommodation  for  1,216  persons.- 

The  Board  of  Ordnance,  says  a Southampton 
paper,  have  sold  twenty-one  houses  at  Broad- 
street,  Point,  for  demolition,  to  make  way  for 

the  new  Royal  Artillery  Barracks  there. 

The  committee  formed  to  raise  funds  for  a new 
church  at  Deal,  having  obtained  promises  to 
the  amount  of  2,000/.,  have  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  building.  The  site  is  not  yet 
decided  upon,  but  it  is  to  be  somewhere  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town. 


TITION. 

Sib, — Your  publication  contains  so  much 
really  valuable  matter,  that  few  of  its  readers 
will  desire  the  pages  occupied  with  profes- 
sional bickerings,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  it  might  be  wise  to  allow  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  honoured  me  by  their  attacks 
to  pass  unnoticed;  for  who  cares  to  know  if  J 
am  immaculate  in  the  matter  of  Kensington 
Workhouse  competition?  Who  on  earth 
cares  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  falsehood? 
Who  would  cross  the  road  to  clear  it  up,  or 
who,  in  fact,  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
affair,  save  and  except  those  who,  with  vague 
insinuations  and  deductions,  keep  up,  like 
hungry  curs,  their  perpetual  bark,  in  the  indi- 
vidual hope  of  picking  up  the  bone  for  them- 
selves. Should  there  be,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, some  with  so  much  virtuous  jea- 
lousy for  the  honour  of  the  profession  as  will 
stimulate  them  to  present  their  cards  at  mv 
office,  I pledge  myself  to  send  them  back  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  has  not  suffered  in  my 
keeping.  J 

It  a man  lurking  behind  a mask  strikes  down 
and  destroys  another,  whom  he  has  just  before 
left  with  expressions  of  amity,  he  is  justly  ex- 
ecrated as  a cowardly  assassin,  and  declared 
unfit  to  live  in  any  community.  I see  little 
difference  between  this  and  the  moral  assassin, 
who,  willing  to  strike,  shrinks  with  dastard 
cunning  troin  the  responsibility  of  his  mali<r. 
nant  efforts.  Your  correspondent,  “ G.  II.  S.,” 
has,  with  a lively  imagination,  drawn  (wh’at 
we  will  call  for  politeness’  sake)  the  line  of 
beauty  over  the  straight  line  of  truth. 

I declared  the  quantities  false  before,  and 
not  after,  the  opening  of  the  first  tender.  I 
ottered  to  prove  them  so,  and  I did,  and  can  do 
so  again  it  required.  The  present  quantities 
are  rot  mine,  but  taken  by  a respectable  sur- 
veyor, and  having  tested  them,  I believe  them 
coirect.  The  assertion  that  I declared  an 
,lUder  WOuld  taUe  the  contract  at 
’ has  Just  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  rest. 

Ihe  tender  accepted  is  10,645/.,  and  not 


11,020/.,  which  includes  large  additions  and 
part  of  fittings. 

But  I am  ashamed  to  take  up  your  space 
with  a subject  which  can  scarcely  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

T.  Ai.lom. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found 
out  your  worthy  correspondent  G.  H.  S.  (one 
in  authority),  who  some  days  since  acquiesced 
in,  and  applauded,  a considerable  addition  to 
the  building;  and  a few  hours  before  commu- 
nicating with  you,  actually  offered  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  extra  expense  which  he  thus 
assisted  in  swelling.  In  his  own  words  I say, 
“ Comment  is  altogether  unnecessary ; I am 
content  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  your  readers.” 


ERRORS  IN  QUANTITIES  FOB  ESTIMATES. 

KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Allusions  have  been  made,  in  several 
communications  to  your  valuable  publication, 
to  the  Kensington  workhouse  competition, 
and  in  your  last  number  I see  a letter  on  the 
subject  containing  the  list  of  tenders  last  deli- 
vered. In  that  letter  it  is  said  (and  it  had 
been  before  stated,  though  not  quite  so  broadly), 
that  upon  the  delivery  of  the  first  tenders,  and 
their  being  found  to  be  so  much  beyond  the 
architect’s  report  (a  usual  thing  in  competition 
matters)  that  the  architect  accounted  for  the 
difference  by  a discovery  he  had  made  of  an 
error  or  errors  on  the  part  of  the  person  tak- 
ing out  the  quantities.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a 
charge  of  a serious  nature,  and  which  I think 
should  not  be  passed  over  lightly.  I would 
ask  by  whom  was  this  “person  ” employed  to 
take  out  the  quantities,  whether  by  the  archi- 
tect or  the  builder;  by  what  means  the  error 
was  discovered;  and  whether  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  were  errors  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  warrant  the  whole  affair  being  gone 
into  “ de  novo."  If  not,  what  recompense 
has  this  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  his 
labour  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  being  pub- 
licly accused  of  inaccuracy  afterwards,  an  ac- 
cusation which,  if  not  refuted,  must  be  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  any  man  who  values  his 
professional  character.  I presume  that  the 
plans  have  been  altered  since  the  first  estimates 
were  made,  but  looking  at  the  difference  in 
both  cases  between  the  architect’s  reports  and 
the  estimates  delivered,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he,  at  least,  is  liable  to  error,  and  that 
any  charge  of  error  on  the  part  of  others  does 
not  come  from  him  with  a particularly  good 
grace.  On  the  whole,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  another  specimen  of  the  unhappy  results 
of  competition  designs,  a system  which,  as  at 
present  managed,  leads  to  all  sorts  of  injustice 
and  ill  feeling.  I would  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  I think  the  principle  of  an  architect  fur- 
nishing his  own  quantities  is  one  by  no  means 
to  be  encouraged,  and  which  no  architect  who 
wishes  to  preserve  his  independence  would 
adopt. — Apologising  for  this  hasty  letter, 

I am  Sir,  &c.,  A Surveyor. 

Feb.  12th,  1847. 

V We  have  seen  a letter  from  a highly  re- 
spectable surveyor,  employed  to  examine  the 
first  quantities,  confirming  the  statement  that 
they  were  grossly  inaccurate. 


Fai.l  of  Two  Oi.jj  Houses  in  Long- 
acre. — Two  of  the  old  buildings  requir- 
ing to  be  demolished  to  make  way  for 
the  improvements  connected  chiefly  with  the 
opening  of  a principal  thoroughfare  between 
High  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  gave  way  on 
Tuesday  week,  and  were  further  levelled  im- 
mediately thereafter.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  the  intended  improvements  have  for  some 
time  remained  in  abeyance  in  consequence  of 
the  determination  of  the  proprietor  ot  one  of 
these  very  houses,  the  George  Inn,  rather  to 
perish  in  the  tall  of  his  house  than  surrender 
without  what  he  considered  adequate  compen- 
sation. The  district  surveyor,  a few  evenings 
previous  to  his  declaration  to  this  effect,  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  to  which  his  de- 
termination subjected  him  and  his  household  and 
customers,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures,  but  without  avail  until 
a tew  moments  before  the  fall,  when  he  inti- 
mated to  his  inmates  that  they  had  better  eva- 
cuate the  premises.  A way  has  thu3  been 
opened,  sooner  than  would  have  otherwise 
happened,  for  the  advancement  of  the  improve- 
ments further  contemplated. 
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THE  NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  THE 
GREEN  PARK. 

The  gateway  to  the  park,  recently  formed 
in  Grosvenor-place,  though  too  unpresuming 
to  call  for  criticism,  seems  to  us  to  display  in- 
attention which  ought  not  in  such  a position 
to  be  visible.  It  is  a simple  rusticated  gate- 
way, of  stone,  with  a cornice  and  blocking 
course  (surmounted  by  a lamp  in  the  centre), 
let  into  the  existing  brick  wall ; but  instead 
of  projecting,  even  a couple  of  inches  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  wall,  which  (without 
opening  the  door  for  any  inconvenience)  would 
have  sufficed  to  shew  the  outline  of  the  plinth, 
rustics,  &c.,  it  is  actually  placed  rather  behind 
it  and  so  has  a very  unfinished  and  inartificial 
appearance.  A little  thought  would  have  made 
it  much  more  satisfactory. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  HELDER  CANAL. 


At  ameeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  president  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  the  “ Holder  or 
Great  North  Holland  Canal,” by  Hr.  G.  U.  ''  • 
Jackson,  Associate.  This  canal  was  constructed 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Blanken,  engineer,  during 
the  six  years  between  1819  and  1825,  for  the 
passage  of  frigates  and  first-class  merchant- 
men, and  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  Nieuwe- 
diep  in  the  Texel.  The  state  of  the  naviga- 
tion through  the  Zuyder  Sea,  in  the  early  part  ot 
the  17th  century,  having  become  so  defective, 
in  consequence  of  accumulated  sand-banks  and 
shoals,  that  camels  were  necessarily  made  use 
of  to  lift  the  vessels  over  the  shallows  at  Pam- 
pas, therebv  incurring  both  extreme  loss  of  time 
and  inconvenience,  the  Dutch  Government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Blanken 
on  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  evil.  That 
engineer  accordingly  projected  the  above 
canal,  which  has  three  divisions,  the  summit 
level  being  only  3 feet  8 inches  above  the  out- 
lets. Its  length  is  fifty-one  miles.  It  is  123  feet 
7 inches  broad  at  top,  30  feet  10  inches  at 
bottom,  and  20  feet  6 inches  deep.  1 he  pile- 
driving  and  boring  experiment  undertaken  by 
him  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  success, 
shew  that  the  original  sea  shore,  being  the  only 
really  hard  ground  in  the  north  of  Holland, 
is  to  be  met  with  at  43  feet  under  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  ; and  as  the  foundations 
of  the  locks  were  laid  nearly  at  that  depth,  the 
result  of  the  experiments  was  considered  to 
afford  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  stability  ot 
the  works.  The  character  of  the  sou  m that 

nart  of  Holland  is  exceedingly  treacherous,  and 
it  reflects  great  credit  on  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours that  they  were  able  to  overcome  the 
various  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  con- 

The  constructions  generally  consist  of  float- 
ing and  swingbridges,  tide  locks,  passage- 
locks,  &c.  The  floating  bridges  are  peculiar 
on  account  of  their  flexibility,  consisting  ot 
two  platforms,  one  fixed  to  each  shore  on  piles, 
the  end  of  each  of  which  is  worked  by  sets 
of  double  levers  and  resting  on  two  boats,  so 
that  when  the  bridge  is  required  to  be  opened, 
both  boats  are  withdrawn,  one  towards  each 
shore.  The  Willem  lock  is  297  feet  8 inches 
long,  51  feet  5 inches  wide  ; the  height  of  the 
lock  walls  being  32  feet  6 inches,  and  the  gates 
being  each  29  feet  5 inches  by  29  feet  4 
inches. 

The  total  cost  amounted  to  one  million  and 
' a half  pounds  sterling.  The  time  required 
bv  vessels  to  make  the  passage  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  Helder  varies  according  to  their 
size,  and  the  means  of  haulage  ; fly-boats,  with 
six  relay  of  four  horses  each,  making  it  in 
ten  hours,  whilst  large  East-Indiamen  require 
two,  three,  and  four  days,  according  to  the 
wind.  The  details  of  construction  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  were  given  very  freely  and  with 
illustrative  drawings.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  it  was  stated  that  the  canal  in  this 
country  which  could  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Helder,  was  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
which  was  projected  upon  a report  by  Watt, 
commenced  by  Jessop,  and  in  a great  part  con- 
structed by  Telford,  a few  years  previously  to 
the  Helder  canal.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  consisted  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  were  cut,  the 
former  being  excavated  entirely  out  of  allu- 
vial deposit,  whilst  the  latter  had  to  be  cut  out 
of  hard  gravel,  and  in  some  cases  rock.  An 
interesting  account  was  given  of  the  mode  of 


forming  the  spot  for  the  entrance-lock  at  the 
Inverness  end  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  The 
object  was  to  carry  the  work  out  into  deep 
water.  A large  mass  of  earth  was  deposited 
in  the  sea  to  the  full  extent  intended.  Upon 
this  mound,  a heavy  load  of  material  was  laid 
to  consolidate  the  mass.  After  settling  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  upper  mass  was  re- 
moved, the  excavation  was  made  for  the  lock- 
pit,  and  the  construction  was  effected  with  com- 
parative facility,  and  had  endured  much  rough 
weather.since,  without  any  symptoms  of  failure. 
The  superincumbent  weight  which  was  re- 
moved, being  greater  than  any  subsequent 
strain,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  lock  ever 
sinking.  , 

On  the  16th  inst.,  this  paper  was  continued, 
and  treated  principally  of  the  art  of  building 
with  fascine  work,  as  practised  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

The  usual  construction  of  these  dykes  was 
described  to  be,  by  sinking  successive  layers  or 
beds  of  fascines  or  faggots  of  almost  30  inches 
thick  by  from  8 to  16  yards  in  width,  and  ot 
proportionate  length,  weighted  with  gravel  and 
stones  mingled  jwith  clay,  sea-weed,  and  silt. 
These  layers  were  continued  until  they  reached 
above  the  sea  level,  when  the  top  was  con- 
structed of  more  solid  materials  and  sometimes 
capped  with  brickwork,  as  the  public  roads 
were  formed  upon  them. 

The  slopes  of  the  faces  of  the  dykes  vary 
considerably : some  of  the  low  dykes  are  in 
section  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a circle  ot 
6 to  10  feet  chord  and  10  inches  to  i 
foot  versed  sine,  covered  with  fascine  mat- 
ting, staked  down  upon  a clay-bed.  Others 
have  a base  of  19  feet  wide  and  5 feet  ot  a 
triangular  section,  also  made  up  of  fascines 
and  stakes,  secured  by  hurdles  and  wattling, 
with  clay,  peat,  sea-shells,  and  sand,  well 
rammed  in,  and  then  covered  with  turf. 
Others  are  formed  with  rows  of  piles,  lb  feet 
long,  with  their  heads  6 or  7 feet  above  the 
shore,  joined  longitudinally  and  lateral  y by 
waling  timber,  filled  in  and  around  with  fas- 
cine beds  and  weighted  with  stone.  Baskets 
filled  with  sand  are  also  used  in  certain  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  various  modifications  of  all 
these  kinds  of  protections.  It  was  stated  that 
these  constructions  were  found  to  succeed 
better  and  last  as  long  as  stone,  being  at  the 
same  time  about  half  the  cost. 


THE  IPSWICH  COMPETITION. 

Sir,. — The  profession  owe  you  muny  thanks 
for  your  excellent  remarks  in  last  week’s 
Builder  ; I trust  they  will  have  due  effect. 
The  insertion  of  the  following,  sent  by  me  to 
the  Ipswich  Express , may  be  useful. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A*  B.  C. 

Sir, — Your  worthy  London  contemporary  The 
Builder,  has,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  been  pleased 
to  notice  the  very  liberal  premium  offered  by  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  of  this  town  for  a design  for 
a new  building  suitable  to  their  purposes.  Now, 
Sir,  if  you  allow  me,  I would  add  one  or  two  words 
to  his  excellent  remarks,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  every  one  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
made  to  learn  by  heart. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  dismiss  the  premium. 
Five  guineas  for  a design.  Well,  we  will  reckon  the 
architect  or  builder,  for  they  are  not  particular 
which  (in  fact,  for  my  own  part,  I don’t  believe 
they  know  the  difference),  sends  in  a design,  com- 
prising elevations,  plans,  sections,  and  perspective 
view.  I -will  defy  any  one  person  to  get  them  up 
under  a fortnight.  Now,  allowing  a sovereign  for 
papers,  colours,  &c.,  there  is  21.  a week  for  the  ar- 
chitect’s remuneration — a sum  that  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  many  of  Messrs.  Ransome’s  men  are 
realizing.  So  much  for  the  professional  man’s 

1 Again,  they  want  a piece  of  ground  100  feet  by 
GO  feet,  covered  for  what  ? why  for  1,600/.  ! ! Now, 
the  contents  of  that  piece  of  land  are  nearly  670 
yards,  and  at  30  feet  high  (the  height  required)  I 
will  defy  the  most  speculating  builder  to  erect  a 
house  of  the  commonest  description  under  51.  a 
yard.  Thus  we  see  it  is  impossible  to  build  an  edi- 
fice any  thing  like  the  size  they  require  under 
3,000 l.  


Cueadle  Church. — In  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry for  views  of  this  church,  we  have  plea- 
sure in  pointing  attention  to  a series  of  very 
good  illustrations  of  it,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Williams  in  The  Illustrated  News  of  the 
9th  ultimo.  They  include  an  exterior  and  in- 
terior view,  the  rood-loft,  brass  screen,  &c. 


NOTICES  OF  IRON  BRIDGES* 

The  introduction  of  cast-iron  for  the  con 
struction  of  bridges  commenced  about  the 
year  1779,  when  that  over  the  Severn,  near 
Coalbrook  Dale,  by  Darby,  was  the  first. 

It  consists  of  a circular  arch  100  feet  span, 
and  a versed  sine  of  45  feet,  approaching  nearly 
to  a semi-circle.  The  height  of  the  springing  is 
10  feet  above  low  water,  and  the  total  height 
to  the  underside  of  the  soffit  is  55  feet.  The 
banks  of  the  Severn  being  high,  this  form 
accords  well  with  them.  It  is  formed  by  five 
ribs  of  cast-iron,  with  perpendicular  spandril 
pieces,  resting  upon  them  to  support  the  road- 
way. This,  for  a first  attempt,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  situation,  and  has  answered  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  followed  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.  The  design  for  this 
was  said  originally  to  have  been  made  by 
Thomas  Paine,  the  well-known  political  writer, 
and  was  cast  at  Rotherham,  being  intended  for 
erection  in  America;  but  the  materials  were 
subsequently  employed  in  constructing  Sunder- 
land Bridge,  under  the  direction  of  Wilson,  m 
1796,  the  idea  having  been  suggested  by  Row- 
land Burdon.  The  curve  of  the  arch  is  that 
of  a segment  of  a circle.  The  length  of  the 
chord  or  span  is  200  feet,  and  the  versed  sine 
or  rise  30  feet.  The  total  height  from  low  water 
to  the  underside  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is 
nearly  100  feet.  It  consists  of  six  ribs,  each 
composed  of  105  cast-iron  radiating  pieces, 
connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the  circular 
pieces  which  form  the  curve  of  the  arch  ; these 
ribs  are  united  in  their  transverse  direction  by 
tie-pieces  ; the  spandrils  are  filled  in  with  cast- 
iron  circles,  touching  each  other  at  their  cir- 
cumferences, and  supporting  the  roadway, 
which  consists  of  a strong  frame  of  timber, 
planked  over  and  covered  with  a cement  of  tar 
and  chalk,  upon  which  a layer  of  marl  lime- 
stone and  gravel  is  placed.  The  centre  de- 
serves notice  on  account  ot  the  difficulty  and 
confined  nature  of  the  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  preserve  a constant 
passage  for  ships  with  their  standing  rigging  ; 
this  was  effected  by  a perpendicular  framing 
resting  upon  piles  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
with  a sufficient  opening  on  each  side 
for  the  vessels.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
perpendicular  framing,  the  transverse  fram- 
ing or  centre  for  supporting  the  arch 
was  fixed,  and  answered  its  purpose  well. 
Some  time  after  the  lemoval  of  the  centre,  the 
arch  was  observed  to  swerve  bodily  in  a ho- 
rizontal direction  to  the  eastward,  forming  a 
curve  having  a versed  sine  of  about  12  or  18 
inches;  if  this  had  continued  to  increase,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  soon  occasioned  the 
downfal  of  the  structure;  it  was,  however, 
very  skilfully  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
transverse  and  diagonal  tie-bars  and  braces, 
assisted  by  wedges  and  screws,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  whole  was  brought  back  and  se- 
cured in  its  original  form  and  position,  where 
it  has  since  remained  in  a substantial  state 
without  alteration.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
is  30  feet ; the  abutments  are  of  stone,  founded 
on  rock  ; they  are  24  feet  thick,  and  from  42 
feet  to  37  feet  wide.  This  bridge,  for  boldness 
of  the  design  and  construction,  as  well  as  for 
its  elegance  and  lightness,  must  be  considered 
a work  of  peculiar  merit;  particularly  if  the 
period  in  which  it  was  constructed  be  remem- 
bered. , 

About  the  same  time  the  bridge  at  Buildwas, 
across  the  Severn,  by  Telford,  was  erected. 
It  consists  of  a single  arch,  segment  of  a circle, 
whose  chord  or  span  is  130  teet,  and  versed 
sine  or  rise  27  feet,  the  depth  of  the  iron 
frame  forming  the  arch  being  3 feet  10  inches; 
it  consists  of  three  ribs,  18  feet  wide  from  out 
to  out,  connected  together  in  their  transverse 
direction  by  tie-bars.  The  spandrils  for  sup- 
porting the  roadway  consist  of  vertical  pieces, 
resting  upon  the  segments  forming  the  arch  ; 
the  abutments  are  of  stone.  There  is  a no- 
velty in  the  construction  of  this  bridge  worthy 
of  remark.  The  two  outer  rihs  consist  of  two 
segments  of  circles  each  struck  from  different 
centres,  the  crown  of  one  terminating  imme- 
diately below  the  roadway,  the  other  at  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  so  that  the  platform  form- 
ing the  roadway  is  both  suspended  and  in- 
sistent; the  object  of  this  being,  it  is  pie- 
sumed,  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  truss 
supporting  the  roadway,  and  thus  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  bridge;  but  it  was  un- 
* From  Sir  John  Ronnie’s  address  to  the  Engineers. 
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necessary,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  any  of  Telford’s  subsequent  de- 
signs, which  are  numerous.  Amongst  them 
maybe  mentioned  that  of  Bonar,  Tewkesbury 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  also  that  over  the 
Dee,  near  Corwen,  &c.  Bristol  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  by  Jessop,  is  a neat  simple  struc- 
ture. Boston  bridge,  by  Rennie,  over  the 
Witham,  of  100  feet  span,  with  a versed  sine 
of  4 feet,  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 
lightness.  The  principle  of  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  Sunderland,  but  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  it,  in  having  a better  system  of 
transverse  and  diagonal  braces,  and  the  span- 
drils  consisting  of  vertical  instead  of  circular 
pieces.  All  these  have,  however,  been  far 
exceeded  by  the  Southwark  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  by  Rennie;  This  consists  of  three 
arches,  all  segments  of  the  same  circle ; the 
centre  arch  is  240  feet  span,  with  a versed 
sine  or  rise  of  24  feet,  and  the  two  side  arches 
are  210  feet  span  each,  with  a versed  sine  or 
rise  of  18  feet  10  inches  each.  The  arches 
are  formed  by  eight  solid  ribs  in  each,  and 
each  rib  consisting  of  fifteen  pieces,  0 feet 
deep  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  increasing  to 
8 feet  deep  at  the  springing,  2$  inches  thick 
in  the  middle,  and  41  at  the  top  and  bottom  : 
these  ribs  are  connected  together  in  their 
transverse  direction  by  cast-iron  tie  braces  of 
the  same  depth  as  the  ribs,  but  open  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  diagonal  direction  by  ano- 
ther series  of  ribs.  The  whole  of  the  segmental 
pieces  forming  the  arch,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
verse and  diagonal  tie  braces,  are  kept  in  their 
places  by  dovetailed  sockets  and  long  cast-iron 
wedges,  so  that  bolts  for  holding  the  several 
pieces  together  are  unnecessary,  although  they 
were  used  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
to  keep  the  pieces  in  their  places  until  the 
wedges  had  been  driven.  Thus  the  ribs  formed, 
as  it  were,  a series  of  hollow  masses  or  vous- 
soirs  similar  to  those  of  stone,  a principle 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  new  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cast-iron  bridges,  but  it  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  elsewhere. 
The  spandrils  are  composed  of  cast-iron  dia- 
gonal pieces,  connected  together  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  roadway  is  formed  by  solid 
plates  of  cast  iron  resting  upon  the  spandrils, 
and  joined  together  by  iron  cement.  The 
piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  founded  upon 
timber  platforms,  resting  upon  bearing  piles, 
and  surrounded  by  sheathing  piles,  driven 
sufficiently  deep  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
i lie  masonry  is  tied  throughout  by  vertical 
und  horizontal  bond  stones,  so  that  the  whole 
acts  as  one  mass  in  the  best  position  to  resist 
the  horizontal  thrust.  The  ribs  forming  the 
arches  were  commenced  in  the  centre,  and 
were  continued  regularly  on  each  side  towards 
the  piers  and  abutments,  upon  which  a cast- 
iron  bed  and  connecting-plate  were  laid,  nicely 
let  into  the  masonry  to  receive  the  ribs  form- 
ing the  arches.  When  the  last  segment  of  each 
nb  was  fixed  in  its  place,  three  cast-irou 
wedges,  each  9 feet  long  and  9 inches  wide 
vere  placed  behind  each  rib,  and  nicely  ad- 
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of  the  railway  system,  cast-iron  bridges  have 
become  very  general,  and  have  been  particu- 
larly serviceable,  being  formed  of  girders, 
where  the  height  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
the  arch  principle  being  adopted.  Experience 
of  the  value  of  wrought  iron  in  roofs  and  for 
other  building  purposes  has  induced  R.  Ste- 
phenson to  propose  that  material  for  construct- 
ing the  bridge  to  carry  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  across  the  Menai  Straits.  His 
design  consists  of  a close  wrought- iron  tunnel 
or  tube,  14  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep,  and  1,500 
feet  long,  supported  in  the  middle  by  a stone 
pier  built  upon  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  with  two  other  piers  at  the  low-water 
mark  on  either  side,  leaving  four  openings, 
two  of  them  460  feet,  and  two  of  230  feet  each, 
and  100  feet  above  high  water,  so  as  to  admit 
of  masted  vessels  sailing  under  it.  Cubitt  has 
also  proposed  to  adopt  wrought-iron  on  a great 
scale,  for  constructing  landing  platforms  at 
Liverpool,  where  the  difficulty  of  building 
docks  or  quays,  which  large  steam-vessels  can 
approach  at  all  times  of  tide,  render  works  of 
this  kind  necessary  to  accommodote  the  im- 
mense traffic  frequenting  Liverpool.  The 
landing  platform  designed  by  Cubitt,  and  now 
in  course  of  construction,  consists  of  a wooden 
frame,  500  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  floated 
upon  a number  of  wrought-iron  pontoons,  each 
80  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6 feet  deep ; it 
is  connected  with  the  shore  by  two  bridges, 
each  formed  of  two  hollow  wrought-iron  beams, 
150  feet  long,  carrying  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  attachment  with  the  shore  and  the 
stage  is  so  made  as  to  admit  of  motion,  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  rising,  falling,  ebbing,  and  flowing 
of  the  tide,  which  there  rises  about  thirty 
feet.  J 
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VALUE  OF  LAND. 

Thk  following  proposals,  recently  submitted 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  for  the  sale  of  not 
^ss  than  five  acres  of  freehold  ground  for  the 
--  e of  the  proposed  House  of  Correction,  in 
reply  to  an  advertisement,  serve  to  shew  the 
value  put  upon  land  in  two  or  three  locali- 
ties : — 

Nine  acres  at  Tuffnell-park,  Holloway,  the 
^Tnn6'1'^  leasehold,  416  years  unexpired, 
at  .5,000  guineas,  or  for  any  portion  thereof, 
not  less  than  three  acres,  at '700  guineas  per 

Thirteen  acres  of  grass  land  at  Holloway, 
near  Hornsey-lane,  being  copyhold,  at  7,000/., 
leaving  the  purchaser  to  enfranchise  the  same, 

o*  AeJesires  80  to  (,°-  ut  an  expense  of  about 
3,600/.— total,  10,600/. 

Eleven  or  twelve  acres  of  freehold  ground  in 
I ollmgton-lane,  Upper  Highbury,  at  1,000/. 
per  acre. 

fourteen  acres,  two  roods,  twenty- two 
perches  of  freehold  ground,  part  of  the  late 
Lord  1 hurlow  s property,  on  the  road  from 
t-amberwell-green  to  Norwood,  at  400/.  per 
acre  ; the  land-tax  redeemed. 

6i  acres  of  freehold  ground  at  Central-hill, 
Norwood,  for  the  sum  of  2,000/.  This  is  near 
the  Annerly  station  on  the  Croydon  Railway. 

PENALTIES  TO  SECURE  PUNCTUALITY 

IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

f°r  delay  in  ,he  ^cation  of 
contracts  arc,  u ,s  well  known,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, mere  moonshine.  The  following 
plan  has  been  acted  on  recently  in  some  i,„- 
portant  transactions.  The  tender,  lor  instance, 

0 OOoHrh  6 "'°rliS’  by  a «]ve"  d»y- 

1U,UW.  I he  contract  signed  is  to  pay  8,000/ 
at  all  events,  hot  to  pay  10,000/.  if  the  works 
are  completed  by  the  given  day.  If  they  are 

thempi0  000/y  that  ,dty’  ac?ordi,'e  to  the  tender, 
the  10,000/.  must  he  paid;  but  if  that  dav 

PrnoWrch0“H^ then- completion,  the  contracted 
V fa  I , dy  exceP‘  ,or  tlie  8,000/.  The 

ofnalti™' “S?  a,,ondi"g  ‘He  enforcement  of 
penalties  are  thus  avoided. 


The  Whittington  Club,  founded  to  trive 
increased  facilities  for  moral  and  intellectual 
education,  and  for  refined  social  intercourse 

ment  She8,HhUther'°Kdebarred  ‘Heir  enjo^ 

evening  I?  ,Jhe~  first,  f Wednesday 

g‘aa  "e!r„a  d to*'  yhe°  chairnd?„draVer"'  ^ 
CIWd  enjoyed  a pteantTv'ening.311  ‘mmCnSe 


STATE  OF  THE  ROADS  IN  NEW  QUARTERS. 

Sir,— The  sanatory  state  of  the  metropolis 
has  so  often  engaged  your  attention,  and  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  are  so  much  inter- 
ested, that  perhaps  no  apology  is  necessary  in 
troubling  you  with  a few  remarks  the  subject 
has  suggested.  I propose  to  allude  to  the  very 
unwholesome  state  of  some  of  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  town. 
In  many  instances  the  houses  have  been  finished 
and  inhabited  for  years,  while  the  carriage-way 
remains  in  an  impassable  state,  with  deep  ruts 
and  pools  of  green  and  stagnant  water  stand- 
ing in  all  directions. 

Ot  course,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  nothing  can  pass  off  these  streets  : there 
they  remain  the  receptacle  of  decaying  vege- 
tables and  other  abominations  exhaling  a damp 
and  pestilential  air.  And  where,  as  in  some 
instances,  the  sewers  have  been  made,  how 

can  thesuperfluous  water  ever  reach  the  gratings 

or  heavy  falls  of  rain  scour  the  road,  and  put 
it  into  a healthy  state  ? 1 

In  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  I believe,  it  has 
been  proved,  that  by  paving  or  otherwise  mak- 
ing hard  and  compact  the  surface  of  certain 
courts  and  lanes,  which  had  always  been  the 
abodes  of  fever  and  ague,  in  their  former 
state,  such  places  have  been  rendered  healthy 
becoming  soon  dry,  after  the  heaviest  raihs 
scouring  off  all  impurities.  How  far  disease 
is  prevalent  in  the  localities  I have  alluded  to, 

I arn  not  competent  to  assert ; but  to  a casual 
observer  the  abodes  on  the  borders  of  such 
hogs  and  quagmires  must  be  any  thing  than 
healthy,  and,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  any 
thing  than  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort. If  the  abodes  of  our  middling  and  lower 
classes  should  be  made  as  clean  and  respectable 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  approaches  to  such  abodes 

should  be  passable,  hard,  and  easy  of  access, 

easier  by  any  carriage  heavier  than  a wheel- 
barrow, which  such  streets  are  not  at  present 
except  on  the  footpaths. 

That  the  facts  are  not  overstated,  any  inha- 
bitant of  Pentonville,  Bethnal  Green,  &c.,  I 
think,  would  affirm;  and  in  the  hope  that  these 
few  remarks  may  tend  to  some  improvement, 
your  insertion  of  them  will  much  oblige 
yours,  &c.,  - A Subscriber. 

Islington,  16  Feb.  1847. 

EXPENSE  OF  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

SEWERS,  Sic.,  FOR  VENTNOll. 

Sir,  Seeing  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Builder  your  remarks  on  the  great  expense 
ot  obtaining  private  bills,  I would  state  as  an 
instance,  that  through  a factitious  opposition, 
the  expenses  in  obtaining  an  Act  for  sewering, 
lighting,  and  improving  this  place,  were  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  ot  money  empowered  to 
be  raised  for  these  purposes,  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  cannot  be  carried  out  but 
very  partial!)',  it  is  time  some  change  was 
made.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  rj\  p, 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  13th,  1847.’ 

Proposed  Great  Public  Building  at 
Sheffield.— Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
jjlessrs.  Flockton,  Lee,  and  Flockton,  archi- 
tects, of  “ a most  extensive  edifice,  which 
would  be  distinguished  as  the  building 
of  the  borough,”  and  which  appears  to 
i be  at  present  under  consideration  of  the 
council.  The  Iris  and  the  Times  calls  it  a 
“ mansion-house  and  public  buildings,”  or  a 
“ council- hall.”  It  is  proposed  to  erect  it  as  a 
detached  edifice,  on  a very  central  site,  com- 
prising a large  area  between  Bank-street  and 
Hartshead.  The  purposes  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  devote  it  are  manifold,  comprehend- 
jn  ^acL  “all  public  purposes ;”  but  it  is 
chiefly  to  consist  of  a hall,  with  standing  room 
for  10  000  people,  a council-hall,  &c.,  a court 
ot  bankruptcy,  stock-exchange,  school  of  de- 
sign, museum  of  arts,  mechanics’ institute  and 
athemeum,  literary  and  philosophical,  and  va- 
rious other  societies’  rooms,  banqueting-room, 
and  numerous  other  rooms  for  public  institu- 
tions. Other  towns  must  look  out. 

Fruits  of  Camdenisai.— According  to  a 
local  paper,  the  architect  employed  to  build  the 
1 rotestant  Church  at  Leeds,  to  which  Mr. 

aigh  was  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds,  has 
followed  the  example  ofMr.  Haigh,  and  been 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
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Projected  Works. — There  are  advertise- 
ments in  the  current  newspapers  for  contract- 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a union  workhouse 
at  Caine  ; church  at  Alderney  ; national  school 
and  master’s  house  in  Derbyshire;  lock-up 
houses  at  Chesham  and  Slough  ; nevy  banking- 
office  and  manager’s  house,  with  other  pre- 
mises at  Inverness  ; three  double  goods’  ware- 
houses at  Nottingham  station;  cast-iron  bridge, 
two  stone  land  piers,  and  two  aqueducts,  on 
Matlock,  Buxton,  and  Manchester  Railway; 
for  rebuilding  six  bridges  in  Cardiganshire; 
repairing  North  Quay,  extending  shed,  and 
erecting  ten-ton  power  crane  at  Glasgow ; 
extending  steamer  jetty  eighty  feet,  at  Kir- 
kcudbright ; 'restoring,  repewing,  &c.,  in- 
terior of  St.  Neot’s  Church  ; altering 
and  adding  to  Manchester  Exchange  ; taking 
down  and  rebuilding  about  110  feet  in  length 
of  agricultural  buildings,  with  slating  and  re- 
pairing near  Manningtree  ; altering  and  im- 
proving almshouse  at  Wells ; excavating, 
forming,  and  completing  880  yards  of  tunnel 
with  four  shafts  and  approaches,  also  embank- 
ments, at  Crornford,  and  executing  the  whole 
of  the  railway  works,  except  bridges,  on  two 
miles  eight  chains  of  Manchester,  Buxton,  and 
Matlock  ; nine  miles  of  North  Western  ; nine 
miles  of  Newport  and  Hereford  ; nineteen 
miles  of  Malton  and  Driffield,  and  five  miles 
and  six  miles  of  Bristol  and  South  Wales  (ex- 
tension of  time);  also  for  vans,  trucks,  boxes, 
and  waggons  for  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Man- 
chester, and  eleven  cranes  for  East  Lancashire 
Railway;  for  boring  on  line  of  water-works 
tunnel,  near  Glasgow;  paving  jail  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds;  repairing  pavements  of  town  of 
Portsea  for  five  years  ; making  550  yards  of 
road  at  Carlisle;  putting  up  700  feet  of  fenc- 
ing near  Southampton  ; building  160  feet  of 
sewer  in  the  Strand;  and  executing  various 
usual  works  at  Bristol  barracks. 

Tiie  ^Liverpool  Surveyor.  — We  find 
that  although  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
ground  for  “ the  talk,”  that,  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  so  many  candidates,  accord- 
ing to  a requisition,  a suitable  engineer  had 
been  elsewhere  sought ; and  although  a dis- 
cussion, indeed,  took  place  in  the  council  on 
an  amendment  to  the  efFect  “ that  the  report 
of  the  Health  Committee  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  with  an  instruction  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Iiawkesley  [the  other  suitable  engineer  sup- 
posed to  have  been  referred  to],  and  to  ascer- 
tain upon  what  terms  his  services  could  be 
secured,”  it  has  been  finally  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  9,  that  Mr.  James  Newland,  the 
gentleman  selected  by  the  committee  out  of 
the  original  list,  be  elected  as  the  most  eligi- 
ble to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

St.  George’s  Halt,  Liverpool.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  town-council,  held  last  week, 
on  a question  as  to  deferring  the  erection  of 
the  organ  until  the  completion  of  St.  George’s 
Ilall,  it  was  stated  that  the  architect  is  still 
kept  back  because  Dr.  Reid  has  not  furnished 
bis  plans  for  ventilating  the  building.  Mr.  S. 
Holme  said  some  ill  feeling  had  been  produced, 
and  he  thought  it  requisite  that  some  prac- 
tical man  should  inspect  the  building,  tor  it 
had  been  cut,  and  hacked,  and  altered  by  Dr. 
Reid  with  his  tinkering.  He  censured  Dr. 
Reid  for  his  plan  of  making  flues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilating  the  building-,  which  he  de- 
clared was,  in  consequence,  not  properly  tied 
together. 

Lord  Northampton’s  Conversazione. 
— Lord  Northampton’s  first  conversazione , on 
the  13th  inst.,  was  attended  by  a numerous  and 
brilliant  party,  including  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  and  many  of  the  corps-diplo- 
matique. The  interest  manifested  by  the 
prince  in  all  matters  of  art,  science,  and  lite- 
rature, makes  us  hopeful  for  the  future.  All 
are  not  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  prince 
in  this  respect, — proceedings  which  shew  how 
narrowly  he  watches  what  is  going  on,  and 
how  well  disposed  to  aid  where  necessary. 

Electric  Telegraph  in  Paris. — A sys- 
tem of  electro-telegraphic  communication  is 
being  farmed  round  Paris,  between  each  of  the 
octroi  stations  (where  the  city  dues  are  col- 
lected), at  the  several  barriers  ; thus  establish- 
ing between  them  all  a much  more  rapid  and 
direct  correspondence  than  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted. 


Fall  of  a Stone  Granary. — A large 
portion  of  an  extensive  granary,  at  Port 
Dundas,  the  principal  harbour  on  the  Glasgow 
terminus  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  fell 
down  last  week.  According  to  the  Gloucester 
Chronicle,  it  is  a stone  building  from  70  to  80 
feet  in  length,  and  six  stories  in  height.  On 
the  day  in  question  one  or  two  cracks  were 
heard  proceeding  from  the  building,  while  it 
was  seen  that  the  centre  of  the  front  facing  the 
street  was  slowly  making  its  way  outwards, 
and  after  a lapse  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
about  three-fourths  in  length  of  the  building 
came  down  with  a crash  resembling  thunder. 
For  about  50  feet  of  the  length  of  the  building, 
the  whole  five  floors  had  fallen  simultaneously, 
tearing  the  heavy  beams  from  their  sockets  in 
the  eastern  gable,  and  snapping  them  through 
at  the  iron  pillars,  about  20  feet  from  the  west 
gable, — the  walls,  pillars  and  floors  to  the  west- 
ward being  unaffected  by  the  shock.  The 
cross-beams  were  also  snapped  through  a few 
feet  from  the  north  wall,  leaving  the  staircase 
forthe  whole  height  of  the  building  untouched. 
In  a case  of  this  sort,  the  public  safety  de- 
mands that  a strict  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  should  be  made.  The  thick- 
ness and  arrangement  of  the  walls,  the  size 
and  position  of  the  timbers,  and  the  quantity 
of  grain  in  store  at  the  time,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rectly known.  The  weight  of  grain  is  often 
too  little  considered. 

Open  Drains  in  Oxford. — A committee 
of  medical  men  have  reported  their  opinion, 
that  the  open  drains  and  ditches  in  and  about 
Oxford  are  a principal  cause  of  disease.  Mor 
tali ty  in  Oxford  has  greatly  increased  lately, 
and  attention  is  being  directed  to  it  with  a view 
to  discover  a remedy.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  town  council,  Alderman  Butler  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  a survey  and 
report  on  the  sewerage,  drainage,  scavenging, 
and  water  supply  of  the  city.  He  said  he  had 
received  a letter  from  a very  eminent  indi- 
vidual, who,  out  of  regard  for  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford, had  offered  to  make  the  survey,  stating 
that  if  his  expenses  out  of  pocket  were  paid, 
he  would  not  ask  for  any  thing  beyond  that. 

The  State  of  the  Temple  Church. — 
In  consequence  of  an  inquiry  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  a short  time  since, 
we  have  received  a letter  from  a party  con- 
nected with  the  church,  stating  “ that  the  co- 
lumns have  not  moved  since  the  restoration, 
having  plumbed  them  once  every  year  since. 

I have  done  so  this  morning,  and  find  them  in- 
cline 2£  inches  to  the  south  and  2\  inches  to 
the  north.  The  four  columns  on  the  north 
and  south  aisle  have  the  same  inclination,  but 
when  they  first  became  so  no  person  knows.” 

Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal. — In  re- 
ply to  more  than  half-a-dozen  letters  of  in- 
quiry now  before  us,  competitors  for  this  medal 
must  be  students  in  the  Academy.  The  sub- 
ject, as  stated  in  the  printed  notice  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  is  “ A Design  for  a Cathedral 
Church,”— style  is  not  mentioned.  Candi- 
dates must  declare  their  intention,  by  letter,  to 
the  keeper,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October. 
The  designs  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  1st  of 
November. 

Compressed  Peat-Charcoal. — Mr.  Jas- 
per W.  Rogers  proposes  to  cut  up  the  peaty 
superstratum  of  the  Irish  bog-land  into  por- 
tions, subject  these  to  hydraulic  or  other  pres- 
sure, and  then  convert  them  into  charcoal ; 
thus  affording  employment  to  multitudes,  pre- 
paring the  land  for  useful  purposes,  and  aftqrd- 
ing  the  means  of  smelting  British  iron  into 
material  equivalent  to  that  of  Sweden.  3 urf, 
too,  at  5s.  a ton,  will  produce  as  much  steam  as 
Scotch  coal  at  10s.  a ton. 

Church  at  Alexandria. — The  building 
of  the  Protestant  church  at  Alexandria,  illus- 
trated by  us  sometime  since,  has  been  brought 
to  a stand,  the  funds  being  exhausted. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists.— The 
charter  of  incorporation  sought  for  by  this  so- 
ciety has  received  the  great  seal. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  additional  buildings  to  the  Hackney  Union; 
from  quantities  given  by  the  architect,  February  17,  1 847. 

Mansfield ^"5,500 

Wilson 5,340 

Jeffrey  5,220 

Hicks 5,157 

Yeoman 5,145 

Elston,  Wormwood-street  5,100 

Walker  and  Soper 5,060 

Hill  and  Son  4,987 

Curtis,  Stratford  4,884 

Trego,  Coleman-strcet 4,(i98 

Cooper  and  Davies,  Southwark  ..  4,548 

Crook  and  Son,  Hackney  ........  4,487 

Norris,  Hackney 4,437 

Hawk,  City 4,123 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" H.  C.T.” — We  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  his  plan 
for  opening  carriage-gates  without  seeing  it. 

“ T.  C.” — The  ordinary  “ sound-boarding  and  pugging,” 
if  carefully  done,  will  prevent  the  noise  of  feet  from  being 
heard.  Felt  might  be  introduced  usefully. 

11  J.  M.”  next  week. 

“ A Carpenter.”— Wc  cannot  furnish  valuations,  unless 
applied  to  professionally. 

” G.  R.” — We  accidentally  omitted  to  state  some  time 
since,  that  the  Mr.  Jackson  named  is  not  the  party  he  sup- 
poses. 

“A.  F.” — To  become  a member  of  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters’ Society  he  must  have  in  his  employ  journeymen  car- 
penters at  weekly  wages.  The  subscription  is  two  guineas 
annually.  Write  to  Mr.  H.  Biers,  13,  Carlton  Villas,  Edg- 
ware-road. 

Vertical  Tiling.— The  correspondent  who  inquired  for  the 
tiles  to  represent  brickwork  upon  timber  framing  may  ob- 
tain them  fromMe«sr*.  Norman,  Ottford,  Kent. 

” A Subscriber”  (York).— Write  for  full  particulars  to 
“The  Secretary  of  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London.” 

“ Subscriber.”— Our  volumes  are  out  of  print.  An  ad- 
vertisement would  perhaps  obtain  them. 

“ W.  J.  L.”— The  conditions  to  which  our  correspondent 
objects  were  not  unusual. 

“ Subscriber  from  the  first.” — There  are,  we  believe,  both 
a Clerks’  Providen  t Society,  and  a Guarantee  Society,  but 
we  cannot  give  the  addresses. 

" W.  M.”— We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  excellent  corre- 
spondent reads  us  so  closely. 

Received.  — “ G.  R.  W.,”  “ R.  M.  P,”  Subscriber” 
(Leeds),  “ Spectator,”  “ A Londoner,”  “ H.  H.  R.” 
“ Mr.  Gale,”  " E.  R.,”  “ Constant  Reader,”  “ A Sub- 
scriber ” (London),  “A  Pupil,”  “ G.  H.”  (Leicester), 
“ J.  L.  Y.,”  “ G.  E.  M.,”  ” J.  K.,”  “ T.  W.,”  “ B.  A ” 
“Josephus,”  new  iranslation,  by  Dr.  Traill.  Illustrated. 
Partll.  (Houlston  and  Stoneman,  London) 

” Rooks,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 


.anvsxiTissivxEBrTs. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

_/  TION.— CHEMICAL  LECTURES  by  Dr.  Ryan,  with  bril- 
liant and  varied  Experiments  daily,  and  on  the  ivcumgs  of  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  During  LENT  Bach 

hoffuer  will  deliver  a series  of  J.  ' 

biting  the  latest  discoveries.  01 
of  Mondays,  Wednesdays. 


R 


„..  ASTBONOMY,  exhi- 
the  Mornings  and  Evenings 

... ,s,  rr euiicsuajD,  u..d  Fridays,  with  new  and  appropriate 

MUSIC  by  Dr.  Wallis.  On  the  alternate  Mornings  and  Evenings 
lie  will  lecture  on  the  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH, 
including  the  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  N'ott  and  Gamble— The 
Models  and  other  Works  in  the  Useful  Arts  are  daily  described. 
The  beautiful  OPTICAL  EFFECTS  include  the  NEW  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  EXPERIMENTS  by  the  IHVER  and 
DIVING-BELL,  Ac.,  ice— Admission,  Is. ; Schools.  Hall-price. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c. 

HE  following;  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

. ...  ...  J <V_  ...  !04,  Oxford- 

oz. ; 3-inch, 

1J  Do..  Is. 4d.  Doz. ; 
S 8s.  6d.  Cwt ; Sash 
is.  7d.  Yard  ; 3-incli  Do.,  Is.  led.  ; 


of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  aud  Co. 

street 3-inch  Cast  Butts,  Is.  Id.  Doz.  : 2)  Do.,  Is. 

•2s.  Id.  Doz.  ; H Iron  Sash  Pollies,  lid.  Doz. 

II  Brass  Do.,  2s.  (id.  ; II  Do..  3s. ; l Sash  Weigh 
Lines,  (is.  (id.  Doz. ; 21  Rai  - "i-~  ^ v""' 

Mortise  Locks,  38s.  Doz. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  Feb.  22nd.— Institute  of  British  Architects,  16, 
Grosvenor-street,  8 p.m  ■ 

Tuesday,  23rd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-atrcet,  8$  P.M. 

Wednesday,  24th.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  25ili.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8J 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 " “ 

Friday,  26th.  — Arcbteological  Association, 
street,  84  p.m. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

HE  above  or  such  Persons  as  may  require 
assistance,  can  have  Drawings  of  any  sort  traced  and 
coloured;  Plans  enlarged  and  copied,  and  every  description  of 
Builder's  dimensions  aud  quantities  squared  and  abstracted  with 
dispatch'  by  the  Advertisers  on  very  moderate  terms. 

N.B.  Drawings  of  residences  furnished  complete.— Address,  pre- 
paid, to  A.  M.,  28,  Dartmouth-street,  Westminster. 

HOLOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  7t 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN,  The  Public  are 

invited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  new 
improvements,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment,  183,  Strunrt 
I between  Norfolk-strcet  and  St  Clement's  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  K's.  Satisfactory  ones  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
hv  this  system  can  he  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
oi' less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
truth  of  the  daguerreotype  with  artistic  skul.  Hours  from  icn  to 


SURVEYING,  Levelling,  Engineering, 

Architecture,  Building,  Ilraughting.  Measuring,  and  Valuing 
of  Land,  Timber,  Buildings,  Artificers  Work.  &o.,  1AUG1I1  on 
the  N EW  SYSTEM  in  a short  course  of  practical  lessons,  by 
Messrs.  SMITH  & LEWIS,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors, 
fee.,  of  extensive  practice,  who  are  now  preparing  gentlemen  for 
Engineers,  Surveyors,  Levellers,  Architects,  Builders,  Draughts- 
men, &c.  Terms  moderate.- For  prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  at  the 
Offices,  4,  Harper-street.  Thcobald's-road,  Hoi  horn.  London.-N.IJ. 
Pupils  on  completing  the  course  may  be  introduced  to  employment 
from  £5  to  £10  per  week. 


s 


OVER  E1GN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  James-strect,  London. 

Brydges  Hennikcr,  Bart  I Henry  Pownall,  F 
nd  Cabbcll,  Esq.,  M.P.  | Claude  Edward  S' 


B.  Bont 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman,  I.icut-Coloncl  Lord 
Arthur  Lennox. 

Deputy  - Chairman,  T.  C. 

Granger,  E ' * 


John  Ashbunier,  Esq.,  M.D. 
T.  M.  B.  Batard,  Esq. 

Philip  I’.  Blyth,  Esq. 


t,  Esq. 
M.P 


Sackville- 


Ilcnry  Broadwood,  Esq- 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart 
Chns.  Farcbrothcr,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Ooldsmid,  Esq. 
Henry  William  Pownall,  Esq. 
jjaneehs.  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart, and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  ml  Cimpbcll. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  eveiy  stetoon  of  life  Mid 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  t'massurcd  AT  DEATH, 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE, which  the  system 

Ml  LOAKS, 


hgispectuaea,  iuiuu  y,  - y-e a — 

...  had  on  application,  cither  personally  o 

secretary. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  without  risk  of  lilistering,  mMufaotured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price.at  FOR- 
R f ST'S  WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfnars.  •''heels  for  the  Maik- 
ing  and  mixing  of  lima  Accommodation  for  loading  and  landing 
bncks,  sand,  ballast,  &a  


Architects,  builders,  and  the 

Trade  in  general,  arc  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with 
foment  and  Pkrtcr  Ornaments  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting  of 
Sue^hafts' ' iftlie  Ic ' 

lusters,  rases,  capitals,  centre  flowers l i FKliF  T mISON 

f°AtfirekmfeCassortment  of  shop-front  trusses  ready  for  fixing.- 
Ct-n  treflowers  fixed  complete  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  papier 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  PLAS^RERS  A OTHERS. 

\\f  HUGHES  & Co.,  ORNAMEN1 AL 

If  . PLASTERERS,  &c.,  having  purchased  a lai-ge  quan- 
titv  of  Moulds.  Patterns,  he..  the  original  Stock  of  Mr.  BAKl- 
I.P.TT.  late  of  Islington,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of  Orna- 
mental Chimney  Shafts,  Pilaster  Caps,  Vases,  Pediment  Scrolls, 
Trusses.  Cantilevers,  Animal,  and  other  figures  for  externa1  uses. 
Centre  Flowers,  Sofiites.  Bedmolds,  Brackets,  &c..  for  inside  work, 
which  being  added  to  n former  collection,  they  ",r^™alded  to  sup- 
ply any  description  of  Ornamental  Castings  m Cement  or  Pl^tu  . 
at  reasonable  prices,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Modelling  executed 
with  strict  attention  to  Drawings.  Address,  No.  9,  Ruflord 1 s-rou , 
Upper-street.  Islington.  Workshops  at  No.  1.  Brewer-street,  near 
Sadler's  Wells,  St.  John-street  Road,  Clerkenwell,  where  speci- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

property  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  actiou  of  frost.  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering,  batis- 
factorv  proof  of  the  fact  enn  he  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  Westminster. 


JY'EENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

x\-  forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestnictible  Stueco.  whioh 
may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imitation  of  stone, 
by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone  dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  cflicicDt  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for  which  pur- 
poses it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  mid  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  docs  not  crack,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting.] 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for  sewers, 
dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  superior  to  any  other 
lime  or  cement— Office,  2,  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester—  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street 
Ditto,  Chester- Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hull-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black  Marble 
on  6alc  at  reduced  prices. 


MARTIN'S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  be  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  m composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  aud  being  a neutral  com- 
pound. is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  coutact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tiou of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the^ following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

Jnlike  other  intern 

a entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (whioh  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  he. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 
vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY'  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  11.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS,  AN  I)  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS, AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

9J  CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced 
Jt  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rtetcct  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  m the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  bv 
.J1  he  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood  Iron 
«wss.  It  will  carry  n larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Lenient.  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
meuts  begin  to  pensh.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
ilm  'V11??.  b£  PaPcred  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 

laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
bjay  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
*.i  J5?y  cle‘‘Ii  .T'i  ,1Jsilnct,  T«e  first  cost  of  this  luate- 
nal  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use-  but 
^thi^ extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy, 
rb^ii^, nnd  .I,uildeJ's  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de 
1SneHtm  on  * m'"U  !'CS  °“ly  to  ku°wn  to  he  universally  preferred- 
Cem»nV  n,  n ^yJ*.  V'  a,V-1  n Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
nt'  “ , »,ta  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
T»estimonials  froin  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obta  nSl  on 
Thc  Guilder,"  and  of  MANN  and  C., 
Cl.«tnH»  for  the  Patentees,  5,  Maiden-lanc,  Queen-street 
tTvViv-'- London : of  whom  also  mav  be  bad,  ’ 

p i t vt  & and  CO.'S  PATENT  STuNE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
1 loose1  iliC^tPir<^S  ''i  mtcudcd  f"r  fainting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
whkMiare ^v!ecomeTrtvInded,'rit^  K°Tr,‘  « other  CcmSud 

c“n°nt  • Pereas  Mrqgpq  p?iiv'I'rect,Csenucnl  opposition  with 


finish  producing  a pure  _a?d  ln,the 


n msn  producing  a pure  stone-l  ik,-  “uu  nu 

Paint  whatever  ''.vno  oth 

by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  evealn  the  5?  ll? 

situations  .vita  in  tile  most  exposed  Jinn 


GAS.— The.  IntroductioiToF  Gas  into  Dri- 

vate  dwellings  is  rapidlv  increasme  • it  *i  r P 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  coMumer  Ifut  toTh^Ls  f th° 
panj  and  eas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  8imple°menn^S  r°ln ' 
g'\S*  V \ iVr  aPpIi.e,L  The  ^cuteed  of  CAR-Ftes^FiT'v 

superior  to  the  old  pii^  fock(  to  freq^mtlyhikv'1  or'-'t 

McW  PiM  V.  “giS SSS&VS™"* 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g A LWAYS  on  SALE,  a Larg;e  Assort- 

IA_  rnent  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
o o and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 


late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  aud  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BR1DGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
BoardiiiL',  plaued  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  ht  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished.  .... 

A.  R„  ill  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  ns 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


rp  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

X • Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermoud- 
sev  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
cverv  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  YVainscot,  Elm, 
Beech.  Oak,  &c.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Laths;  YVheelwriglits’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Very  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAYY  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  he'.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  he.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nud  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  nil  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTnAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghnni-strcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Watcrloo-bridgc- 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY'  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rances from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  aud  economy  of  mate- 
rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groviug  and  tougue- 
ing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  tlieskin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
-builders  uor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  ljy  an  assi- 
duous attention  to  thc  interests  of  their  customers,  botli  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


DllUCE’S,  No.  2 YVHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

HO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone.  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  as  above.  A weigh-hridge  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depdt 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS. South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  thc  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Roofs, 
Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith's  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usual— The  Trade  Supplied. 


Bp  %et 

lftajcstn's  f 
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OREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.— This  article  was  at 
first  sold  under  thc  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  overlooking  thc 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
tlie  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes, and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 
I hev  therefore  respectfully  request  purchasers  to  inquire  for 
Mi.) KF. WOOL)  aud  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
NED IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  Iron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  .'Land  lt.'s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 
crystalline  surface. 

ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TIN- 
LED  IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
and  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  aud  durable  ma- 
terial is  required. 

It  lias  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of  iron,  combined  with 
Perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
uPi  evcry  clm"-c  of  temperature,  aud  from  which 
circumstance  leakage  must  of  course  result 
This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  ns  is  the  cose 
JwfrSi0,  m,elt  ,u!d  r,m  do"u-  ‘bus  freely  admit- 

ting fresh  an  to  the  hre,  and  causing  it  to  bum  more  fiercely  It 
n„nhsr0fora  0bvl0Ufil-v  "e11  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  ahove- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fry  suUa,.,'e  for  chininey-tops,  gutters,  spout- 

u \ . ' ?rk  generally,  possessing  tlio  strength  of  iron 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JEN  XING’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AND  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  thc  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  ns  they  face  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Frouts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  liars  are  a trouble  to  put  up  nud 
take  down,  and  troublesome  w ben  down.  JENNINGS’S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  thc  destruc- 
tive Bar.  and  answers  thc  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  thc  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  mav  be  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  aud  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  tliev  decorate  — To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL'S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  90,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
ran  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  he  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  nre  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATnS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  YVIXDOYV  BLINDS,  he. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  nud  inspection  invited  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  pateut 
convex  laths  are  11  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing, for  raising  and  lowering  his  pateut  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  eaimot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  MOKE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
lus  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE in  use.  These  shutters  arc  fixed  horizontally  (either  above 
or  below  the  window  or  doorl  or  vertically,  for  whiten  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  or  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. I MPK()YrEI>  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTKIOALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  &c! 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCEY, 
115,  Old-street,  Loudon. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

YrOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  thc  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that.  Court  lias  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  with 
convex  laths,  if  required.  The  worm  aud  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  cflecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpe's  Shutters  have  now  been 
put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  niue  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
anv  with  thin  convex  laths. 

If.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 
(he  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  nud  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 
safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  nre  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  he..  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER, OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Sashes,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  aud  Internal  Brass  Fittings  or 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  20,  Lombard-street,  London:  YVorks,  at  Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Pinning,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’  pur- 
poses, may  bo  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


A Ocncral  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  25th  February,  iu 
the  Theatre  of  the  Marylehone  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute, 
Edward  street,  Portman-square,  to  enrol  Members  and  receive 
Subscriptions. 

NOTICE  !— Attendance  will  be  given  three  hours  previous  to  the 
Meetiug  to  auswer  inquiries,  he.  Extended  advantages  of 
Building  Societies.  Immediate  Advances  made  to  Members  on 
eligible  Property  they  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  tlie 
full  extent  of  its  value,  including  all  expenses,  he.— Vide  the 
Rules. 

THE  HYDE-PARK  MUTUAL  accu- 
mulating FUND  ASSOCIATION,  Central  Office,  195, 
Oxford-street.  Branch  Offices  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
various  parts  of  thc  Kingdom. 

Shares  £120  each  : nmnher  limited  ; great  part  already  taken. 
Present  Entrance  2s.  6d. 

Sir  BEN JAMIN”  HALL,  Bart,  M.P. 


metal VoofingthatVan'he obtained,  to  cm^equcncTofi^s^reu^th1 
“J,?  |)lay  b,e  *ald  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters.  ’ 
sheri’fr^  XrnSrV,ne  "’StaJ  fro,m.rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  anv  form  « hnlt” 


This  mode  of 

iron  in"  any  fc*  SIX, 
street.  Ml  PartlculuV8  t0  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 


TJEANE’S  TWO-MOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

, 'v.b'cb  ar.e  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action 
Jf*1 adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stoek  Exchange,  and 'themin' 

which  contains  j®T‘c'  Londoii-bridge,”  and  the  box, 

loured  labet  imcribed^  twc1' c dozen-  bas  thereon  a variously  co- 
G.  and  J,  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge," 


JOHN  BOULNOIS,  Esq. 

BENJAMIN  HOMAN.  Esq. 

ROBERT  YVOOLLASTON,  Esq.  M.D. 

Chairman — CHARLES  LONG,  Esq.,  Portman-square. 

Mr.  YY.  Bickcrstaff  Camden-towu. 

Mr.  James  Coney  Harrow-road. 

Mr.  Alfred  Goslett Soho-squarc. 

Mr.  YVilliam  Holmes  195,  Oxford-street 

Mr.  YVilliam  Hughes  Alhanv-street,  Regent’s-park. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmes Oxford-street. 

Mr.  Edward  May  Oxford-street, 

Mr.  Sheppard  Mayfield  Paddington  and  Leamington. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morris  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Mr.  James  Roberts Duke-street,  St.  James’s. 

Mr.  George  Streeter  11,  Spencer-place,  North  Brixton. 

Mr.  Robert  YVollaston  YV  csthourne- terrace,  Hyde-park. 


Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  Conduit-street  YYcst,  Hyde-park. 

Sir  Claude  Scott  and"  Co..  Cavendish-square. 

vjrr»",'iF  ®OU89’  -•  Stucley-tenace,  High-street.  Camden-town. 
rt.o.—I  ersons  desirous  of  beiug  appointed  Agents  must  apply 
immediately  to  the  Manager.  ^.Commission,  is.  per  share. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  I’OLONCEA U'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT  OFFICE. 
13,  WHARF-ROAD,  U1T Y-llUAD.— N. B._  Country  ^ Agents  and 

Railway  Engineers  and  Co ’ 

for  covering  bridges  and  a: 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

v T Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  G KELLIEK,  Marble-wharf,  Belvidere-rond, 
Waterion-bridge.  or  at  tlie  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JolIN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

J PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may  be 
purchased  at  M INTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,!!,  Albiou-placc,  Surrey 
side  of  Blaekfriars-bridge. — J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Agent.  The 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLESLONGbegs  to  informhisFriends 

and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  la  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  9d.  perfoot,  run ; 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  London,  is  enabled 
to  execute  extensive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  King- 
street,  Portmnn-squarc. — Terms,  Cosh  only. 


slabs,  a 


d tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


I FRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS. —The 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 
Al.L  the  choicest  productions  of  all  the  Continental  Manufactu- 
rers. is  at  Messrs.  MARKS  & CO.’S,  00,  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  established  1833,  where  the  Trade  may  be  supplied  from  an 
Immense  Stock  of  NEW  SPRING  PATTERNS,  at  prices  that 
will  DEFY  the  GARBLED  PIRACY  that  at  present  exists. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

DEPOT  of  FRENCH  Paper-Hangings. — 

M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  ho 
has  opened  a Depot  in  London  for  the  sale  of  FRENCH  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  from  his  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  will  feel  obliged 
by  the  inspection  of  the  stock  now  on  hand.  The  patterns  will  ho 
found  most  suitable  for  this  market,  and  the  prices  very  moderate. 
S.  BARLOW,  Agent,  71,  Great  llussell-strect,  Bloomsbury. 


CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS. 

CLEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
French  and  English  PAPERHANGINGS,  of  ovary  description,  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  for  Cash.  To  avoid  all  doubt  of  a spurious 
imitation.  C.  LEE  can  assure  the  Trade  he  is  solo  agent  for  P. 
MABRUN,  of  Paris.  Warehouse,  38,  Cranbourn-street,  and  13,  St. 
Marti  n's-court,  Leicestcr-squa  re. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied  with  Canvass,  Lining  Paper,  Tin  Tacks, 
Brown  Paper,  Ac. 


M 


TAPER  HANGINGS— TO  THE  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  HENNELL  and  CROSBY, 

Manufacturers  of  I’aperhaugings,  Queen-street,  South- 
wark-bridgo-road,  have  just  completed  their  New  Set  of  Patterns  for 
1817,  consisting  of  French  Designs  cut  in  Paris,  and  English  Designs 
by  our  First  Artists,  for  Style  and  Workmanship  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. Retail  Prices.  Satins  from  3d.  per  yard  ; Superior  French 
Flocks  from  lid.  per  yard.  A liberal  allowance  to  tlie  Trade.  A 
Large  Stock  always  ready,  and  orders  promptly  executed.  The 
Cheapest  House  in  London  for  Panel  Decorations. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

T » KNOTTING.— This  newly-discovered  Liquid  Composition, 
which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  'Wallis  have  the  satisfaction  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  effec- 
tually stopping  Knots  in  Wood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to  the  work 
with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  iu  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  does  not  require  neat.  

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis,  Varnish, 


Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  84,  Long  Acre. 


npODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXI DE  PAINT 

J-  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  aud  SONS,  CEMENT 
WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

Tlie  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas,  aud  Water-pipes ; Hot- 
nouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  tlie  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 

bPi;itoToxi'DE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  iu  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  73  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  uud  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
uuder  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most 
fcrable,  being  perfectly  innoxious. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  ns  a substitute  for  Paint.  The  natu- 
ral grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  hut  the  most  successful  imi- 
tation has  a sameness  of  appearance  when  compared  with  the 
continual  variety  which  different  woods  present  iu  their  natural 
grain.  To  give  an  ornamental  colour  to  the  wood  without  obscur- 
ing the  grain,  is  the  object  of  tliis  process,  which  surpasses  paint 
in  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the 
whole  interior  of  a house,  which  would  take  a mouth  or  six  weeks 
to  paint  in  the  usual  maimer,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  aud  be  more  pleasing  when  finished.  The 
dyes  or  stains  arc  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHEN'S. 
51.  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road ; sold  also  at  the  office  ot 
“The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Uod- 
giuson,  Widemarsh-strcct,  Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  “ Review  office,” 
Nottingham  ; U.  Wills,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; ami  in  Manchester 
at  Crake's  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge.  In  bottles  of  6d.  and  is. 
each,  aud  at  l'ts.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in 
powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the 
liquid,  and  one  pound  'rill  make  one  gallon  of  stain.— N.  B.  The 
Trade  supplied. 


^0110  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  Soho-squave,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  slate  glass  manufac- 
tured by  the  St.  Gobnin  aud  St.  Qtiiriu  and Circy  Companies,  Pains. 
The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally  is 
tarticularly  requested  to  this  article,  which  stands  unrivalled  for 
irilliancy  of  colour,  superiority  of  substance  aud  polish,  aud  pos- 
csses  almost  faultless  quality.  This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured 
if  any  dimensions.— Applications  for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all 
further  particulars,  to  be  addressed  to  ALFRED  G OS  LETT, 
Agent,  28,  Soho-square. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

m " at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 

Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
l|d„  2d.  and  21d.  per 


Crown  Glass  cut  to  Thirds  ... 
size  from  one  foot  Fourths  . 

upwards,  ut  3d.  per  C.C 

foot  | C.C.C 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all^dcscri jitions  equally  low.— White  Lead. 


B 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  5d.  per  foot 

UILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  aud  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
T ’ --  * ~A„mT„TTVM»,„.Tj  PURPOSES. 


London  for  HORTICULTURAL  1 


GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD;  MILLED 

...  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lend  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt 

Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

priced-Address  to  It  COGAN,  WINDOW 

0L0""  ■ 

Leicestcr-squttrc,  Loudon. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  haring  it ; repay  tlie  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  all 
danger  to  life  ana  limb,  cleaning  aud  repairing.  It  is  in  full  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  u complete  ventilator  and  sun- 
blind  ; all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERKLNG’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-strcct,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


— , MANUFACTURER 

of  Sashes  and  Frames,  aud  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BuuhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — Well-seasoued 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  4uo 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 


...  juntry.  Steam-i 

ings  iu  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AN1)  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &a 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 
JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

1,  Amwki.l-stkeet, 

Clerkenwdl, 


Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Buildiug  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  nil  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
All  kinds  of  Wainscot  aud  Ma- 
hogany work  done  iu  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 


BP 


forv 


Konal 

iLcticrs  patent 


WILKE’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemcu,— Your  attentiou  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  Bupply  of  Water,  aud 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  nil  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  nway  with  the  Ball  Levers,  AVirc,  Cranks,  Sc., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  aud  (Jffieo 
Apartments,  has  long — J ' ’ Ag|ggg  ' 


, , d the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 

ie  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
'i  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  leugth- 
eneu  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  aud  the  seat  of  tlie  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  und  fix  the  ” Silent"  one  iu  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  lloor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “Silent” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  aud  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  iu  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  bo  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gowcr-placc, 
University  College,  London. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 
by  Architects,  Engineers,  &c.,  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  aud  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
tlie  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sizes  and  prices,  scut  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.— 23,  GREAT  RUSSELL -STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


H MORRELL'S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
uud  the  Honourable  East-Iudia  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  aud  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  dra 'rings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


M 


ZINC  WORK. 

ESSRS.  F.  and  J.  IIARLAND  be^  to 

. cull  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cosh  :— 

2-iiicli  Pipe  per  fc 

2J  ditto  ,,  au.  | 4-iucii  ui 

Including  Fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  4jd-  to  (id.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  3d.  to  7d.— No.  3,  Cumberland-placc,  New- 
ington, Surrey,  opposite  the  Fishmongers’  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER,  CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
TENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  distiu- 
shing  properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
BBElt  are — its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures;  it 
does  not  become  hard  by  oxposurc  to  cold.  It  is  of  greater  strength 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  iu  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
different  degrees,  according  t»  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water,  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  and  for  the 
Flap  and  Foot  Valves,  &c.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  lie  used 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  and  inthc 
grooves  of  flooring  boards. 

The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  one  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  blocks 
of  any  size  or  figure. 


Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  arc  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings.  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Carring  offices,  444,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranelagli- 
1,  Thames-bauk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  1-toads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street 
TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  nnd  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION BUTT  HINGES  iu  Brass  aud  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
both  'vuys,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
. eniug  on  uneven  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present  — 
Manufactured  by  F.  W,  GERISH,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting  Mills, 
Stocks  aud  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools,  aiid  Ma- 
terials for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach  Makers, 
Locksmiths.  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers,  Plumbers,  Wood* 
and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  linkers.  Engravers.  Print-cutters,  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries.  Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths, 
Saddlers,  Curriers,  Dentists,  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  In- 
strument Makers,  Carpenters,  &c. 

Amateur  Mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every  de- 
scription of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz. :— Wheels  and  Pinions. 
Racks,  &c.  &c.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of  Tools  nnd  prepared 
Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL-CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COM- 
PLETE. Cutlery  of  the  finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Iron- 
mongery of  every  description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  &c.,  in 
sheet,  bar,  and  wire.  Wholesale,  Retail,  nnd  for  Exportation 
Railways  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

LEAPI3EATER,  many  years  manufacturer 

for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.— PERFECT  SECU- 
RITY is  afforded  to  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
RKATER’S  strong  Wrought-Iron  (’hemieul-compound-filled 
EIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  audBOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 

Detector  Locks.throwingfrom  I 
3 to  20  bolts,  which  defy  the 
skill  of  the  most  experienced 
burglars.  A largo  Assortment  | 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  &i 
■Sale.  Made  to  order  a 
shortest  notice,  at  prices  25  per 
cent,  uuder  any  other  house  1 
iu  London,  at  his  Manufac- 
tory, 123,  Aldcrsgntc-rtveet. 

A large  FIRE-PltOOF 
REPOSITORY,  well  adapted 
for  Solicitors,  to  be  SOLD  n BARGAIN. 

Improved  Detector  Locks  nnd  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  aud  other  Doors. 


FORNARD  and  \Y.  TUCKWELL, 

Pnen  stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
rl  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 

.cu  Stone  on  their  Wharf  (imported  July  last),  exdu- 

•ely  from  their  quarries,  at  Allcuiagne,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
1,7  ‘ -•  the  Wharf,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  U.  ATTITIIALL, 

...  ...  ho,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  aud  samples  may 
be  obtained. 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Fornard,  ut 
Caen. 

CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

orway  Whnr  . , ......  

to  tnc  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 

..  ill  tie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 

quarries  at  Allemangc.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wark-square.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BELGRAYE 
WHARF,  PIMLlCO-ltOAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bejys  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone- work,  &c.,  are  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CIIURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  their  immediate  inspection  iu  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  iu  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  cither 
waste  in  tlie  goons  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimnev-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  iu 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  tlie  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost.  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  bos  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches  ; one  in  Manchester, 
and  one  at  Bolt-ou-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental partsofa  school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
&c.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,"  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  HARD  BURNT  OLAY.  Iu  rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  lbuud  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  and  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  arc  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 


Masons, 


eh-ends,  with  poppy  heads  ; pinnacles,  finials,  chimney-tops  of 
lizes,  vases,  fouutains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces,  indented 
tiles  ana  other  tiles  for  churches,  balls,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of 


...  aud  every  information  obtained,  on  application  

Proprietors,  E.  P.  WILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


■ ’ , 


WnnlBK 


.*  - ■ 


THE  BUILDER 


S 


OCXETY  OF  ARTS. 


H.K.H-  rni.M-  ti  ALBiift*.  . 

dS'Sur'vCTTOMto  " 

‘T* A?,1®! imwlj  nr  Select  Specimen.  of  KECEPiT 
nit  if  ig II v \\r  PICTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  iu  the 
iSwfrty-s?! ouse  Cwds  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
OP  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 

TUR.Es  in  aid  of  this  object  v.  ill  take  place  in  -1 1 > i- 


T<  > BKU'KBIA  K KKS. 

^17'ANTED.  a larjre  supply  of  Stock  Bricks, 

? T to  be  delivered  at  Cowes.  Isle  of  Wight.  Terms  addressed 
to  Mr  GILLAM,  House  Decorator,  No. 258,  Tot£enliam-court-road, 
will  meet  early  attention. 

wtitaNTED,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford- 

ft  street,  to  rent  or  purchase,  a piece  of  Ground  or  Premises 
(finable  of dicin','  converted)  for  building  purposes,  to  be  oi  tne  ex- 
teuW  lW  feet  bv  f.0,  ..r  thereabouts.  A frontage  next  a thorough- 
fare would  be  preferred  - Apply  to  D M.,  by  b;«er  p.  p.,  stating 
particulars,  at  Messrs.  BOTTOM  and  CRASKER,  No.  54,  O—orc- 


V MANUFACTORY,  with  Coach-houses 
and  Stabling.  TO  LET,  near  Soho-square.— Apply  at  J.  T. 
MERRICK  and  Co.'s,  451,  New  Oxford-street 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

r|AO  LET,  in  Little  Queen-street,  near 

I Storey's  Cate,  some  PREMISES,  well  adapted  for  offices. 
Enquire  ' " 


J,  next  door. 


OltAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

this  vicinity,  TO  LET,  for  Third  and  Fourth-rate  Houses.— 
Terms  and  Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  A\  ATSON,  12b,  Wood- 
street.,  Cheapside.  


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

MOST  eligible  Freehold  Building  Land 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
p,K,.,l  \ew  Park  —Apply  to  Air.  F.  P.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor,  Ac., 
Water*  Works,  Chambers.  Orange-street,  Trafalgar- square,  where 
Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained. 


UPPER  PART  of  a HOUSE  TO  LET, 

unfurnished,  Burlington-strect.  Regent-street,  with  superior 
entrance  and  staircase,  particularly  adapted  to  business.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  KUSH  WORTH  and  JARVIS,  Sarille-rpw. 


T°  LET,  Extensive  Premises  situate  in 


airable  premises,  at  the  West-End,  either  for  a bank  offices,  shftw 
.pins,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  upper  part  may  be  let  separate.  — For  parti- 
ta rs  and  plan  apply  to  Messrs.  RUSHWORTH  and  JAIt\  IS, 


BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

JL  Excellent  BUSIN  ESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4.  Alfaion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  Rent,  £7i>  perannum.— Further  particu- 
lars may  be  had  of  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
J ewry,  and  of  31  r.  LLOY D,  on  the  premises. 


CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM-BOAT  PIER. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

BE  LEI’,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

S.  the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-roomed  Houses,  which  are  in  great  request.  The  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements;  omnibuses  and  boats  con- 
stantly plj  iug  to  and  from  the  City,  and  oil  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  97  years.— Apply 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Cremome  Field,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 


Ti>  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  3IONEY  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

B-  for  ninety -six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quecn's-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hood-: near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant— Apply  to  Mr.  PAL3IER,  on  the  pre- 


RUILDING  GROUND. 

nro  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

-9.  on  Building  Leases,  in  Single  Plots  or  by  the  Acre,  II A R- 
LESDON  PA  RK,  three  miles  from  Victoria  Gate.  Hyde  Park,  con- 
sisting of  Thirty-live  Acres  of  Meadow  Land,  with  a Frontage  of 
1 8 .hj  feet  to  the  Turnpike  ltoad.  The  Ground  commands  extensivv 
prospeets,  with  south  and  west  aspects;  the  whole  lies  admirabi, 
for  draining,  and  is  situate  close  to  the  first  station  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway.  Tile  Plans  may  be  seen,  and  parti- 
culars obtained,  by  application  to  3Ir.  H.  l!.  KENDALL,  Juu., 
Architect,  33.  Brunswick-sqnarc- 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  131  MEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT  S PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGII- 
Dpi  R1IOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  tlic 
Monument,  with  tlic  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
ml  greatest  facilities  of  aceessto  all  the  fashionable 


the  mel 


retorts  and  promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  For  par- 
tieu'ars  and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  T W ENT YM AN,  Esq.,  14, 
lteecnl s- villas,  Avcnue-rocd,  Ucgeut's-park. 


r|1l-M  BER  SA  WING  FRAME  FOR  SALE, 

-J*-  A\  ell  3Ianufactured.  and  in  complete  working  order,  and 
only  sold  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses-Apply  to  W.  G.WARDLE,  Stan  cute  Saw  Mills,  l'aface- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

lyFOR TJCEING  MACHINES  are  now 

,,  , -,,"1!c,rc;'  I’°R  SALE,  the  first  and  only  ones  ever  invented 

1 n,  i'! n w„m?rHcc  ftI,y  d,ePth  or  width  iu  one  minute,  through 
‘ ii  , ■ " arrauted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expense 

LinU's  i -'p'^  u"  y °.n?  mnu  u>  "'01'k  it. — To  be  seen  at 
j UIX1.S  r\  12, , UOBW ell-street,  between  10  a. si.  and  4 r.M.,  daily. 


sax.es  by  auction. 

TIMBER  SALE,  ON  THE  WYTHAM  ESTATE,  near  Oxford, 
will  take  Place  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Febmary  having  been 
deferred  from  the  16th  on  account  oftbc  snow,)  when 

UR.  FISHER  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

1Y J.  at  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  Cumner,  at  Tweive  o'clock, 
about  450  fine  3taiden  Elms  and  Asli,  standing  on  the  farms  nt 
Botlcv.  AVvtliam,  Cumner,  and  Whitley,  well  situated  ^carriage, 
and  within  a short  distance  of  Oxford.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of 
Jas.  Walkin,  the  woodman,  who  will  show  the  lots  ; i at  the  pUice 
,,f  sale,  and  Lion,  Cumner;  Carpenters’  Arms,  Botlcy  , Swan, 
Ensham  ; all  the  inns  and  public  houses  m the  neighbourhood  , 
and  of  the  auctioneer,  Littlegate,  Oxford.  Credit  will  be  given  on 
approved  security.  


T0  LEAD  MERCHANTS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

BE  SOLD,  the  Lease  ami  Goodwill 

the  above8 liWcTin  Tidmty  of  Be/^v^Bqmare'^d 

liaung  received  an  appointment  in  India.-l’or  Further  narti 
viUars  apply  to  Blessrs.  FAREBROTHER,  Cl, ARK  a ml  ivr 
Surveyors  and  Auctioneers.  Lancaster-place.  Strand,  London.  ‘‘ 

Ts1 1 RL  BRICKS. — WARD  & H A RT 

r "Til1”?  r harS  U'Tnkside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
,f  e.eiy  Sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Huildei™ 
Gj.«  f um panics.  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  Blanufactories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices  A 
' Tk  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
Dnine  t0T  ,>attcr."  ai  il  short  notice.  Patent  Com 

6",d-  v™*  B™k'-  •< 


VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
the  Improvements  now  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  north 
of  Fnrrmgdon-strcet. 

MESSRS.  BULLOCK  are  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  TUESDAY  next,  Feb.  2d,  at  Twelve,  an  important  PLOl 
of  GROUND,  having  nine  brick-built  houses  and  other  erections 
thereon,  situate  between  Sharp’s-alley,  Cow-cross,  Ar  est  bmithncld, 
and  tlic  new  street  north  of  Farringdon-street,  named  Victoria- 
street.  suitahlc  for  any  large  building,  or  n trade  requiring  consider- 
able space  ; or  for  the  formation  of  back  premises  to  the  houses 
when  built  in  the  new  street— Printed  particulars  and  plans  may 
be  had  of  31  r.  DODS,  102,  tit  Blartin's-Ianc  ; BIr.  DUPLIEX,  61, 
Lincoln's-Iim  Fields;  BIr.  SMITH.  Banmrd's-Inn,  Solicitor;  at 
the  Mart ; and  of  Blessrs.  BULLOCK,  211,  High  Holborn. 


KENNINGTON -ROAD,  opposite  Walcot - place,  LAMBETH. — 
Valuable  Leasehold  Estate,  desirable  for  Occupation  or  Invest- 
ment—By 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee- 
house,on  FRIDAY,  March  12th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  a very 
neat,  genteel  RESIDENCE  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing  Ten 
commodious  Living  Rooms,  besides  other  conveniences;  having  a 
spacious  fore-court,  and  deep-walled  garden,  with  an  outlet  in  the 
rear  (in  hand),  being  No.  19,  East-place,  a fine  open  situation,  where 
the  road  and  footways  arc  particularly  wide,  forming  one  of  a hand- 
some and  well-occupied  row  of  houses  facing  the  east.  The  premises 
are  in  good  order,  and  are  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  30  years 
from  Blidsumnicr  last,  at  a ground-rent  of  4 1,  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.— 
Blav  be  viewed  six  davs  before  the  sale  by  application  nt  the  pre- 
mises, where  particulars  may  lie  had  ; also  of  CHARLES  FORD, 
Esq.,  Solicitor,  No.  5,  Bloomsbu ry-sq unre,  nt  Garraway’s  Coffee- 
house, Chunge-nllev:  nt  the  Artichoke  Jun,  Ncwingtou-causeway, 
and  of  Blessrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


TOOTING,  SURREY'.—1 Timber  Merchants  and  Builders’ Stock  in 
Trade,  the  property  of  Messrs.  HICKS,  relinquishing  business  at 
that  place.— By 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  on  the  Premises,  on 

WEDNESDAY,  March  10th,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve  o'clock,  the  Stock  in  Trade,  Implements,  Ac., of  the  above 
old-established  Firm,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  and  other  round  tim- 
ber. oak  plank,  scantling,  and  fence  stuff,  fir  timber  and  quartering, 
whole  deals,  sawn  deals  various,  loose  boards,  stocks  of  coffin-boards, 
anil  the  usual  variety  of  carpenter’s  converted  stuff';  a good  assort- 
ment of  nails,  and  carpenter’s  ironmongery.  The  implements  em- 
brace timber  carriages,  trucks,  chains,  carts,  harness,  capital  scaf- 
folding, ladders,  gin  poles,  jacks,  and  timber  gear;  work-benches, 
bricklayers’  utensils  and  building  materials  of  every  description  ; 
large  stone  landings,  some  marble  chimney-pieces,  a pair  of  hand- 
some wrouglit-iron  gates  and  piers,  suitable  for  a church  or  lodgc- 
cntrauce ; a large  weU-constmctca  Barn  Building,  a compact 
Granary  on  piers,  and  several  tiled  Sheds;  iron  hurdles,  rick  and 


stump  of  meadow  hay,  Ac.  Ac.— May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  sale,  and  Catalogues  liad  on  the  premises ; at  the  Castle  Inn, 
Tooting;  Plough,  Clnpham ; Spread  Eagle,  Wandsworth ; Bells, 


Putney;  Griffin,  Kingston;  Spread  Eagle,  Epsom;  Greyhound, 
Sutton  ; Red  Lion,  Dorking;  White  Hart,  Itcigatc  ; Greyhound, 
Strcatham  ; Blessrs.  HICKS,  30.  N icholos-lane.  Lombard-street,  and 
Staugnte ; at  Garra way's  : the  Artichoke  Inn,  Ncwingtou-causeway, 
and  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  GREEN- 
WICH, BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
GREEN W ICH  HOSPITAL. 

MR,  GARDINER  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  on  TUESDAY,  February  23,  nn.l 
following  Rays,  at  Twelve  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
MATERIALS  of  FIVE  TAVERNS  and  PUBLIC  HOUSES, 
known  as  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Chatham  Chest,  the  Red 
Lion,  the  Arundel  Coffee-house,  and  the  White  I-Iorso,  together 
with  a great  number  of  dwelling-houses,  adjoining  and  forming 
the  whole  side  of  Fisher-lane,  and  tlic  north  side  of  Stablcyard- 
street,  and  comprehending  a large  quantity  of  capital  bricks, 
flooring  boards,  timbers,  joists,  sashes,  doors,  tiles,  slates,  fix- 
tures, a great  quantity  of  lead  gutters,  pipes,  Ac.  The  whole  to 
be  immediately  cleared  for  the  improvements  about  to  he  made 
to  the  Hospital— Blav  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and 
catalogues  obtained  at  the  Works’-office,  Greenwich  Hospital ; of 
M-ssrs.  LETHBRIDGE  and  MACK  KELL,  solicitors,  2-5,  Abing- 
don-Btreet,  Westminster ; at  ttie  Ship  Tavern,  Greenwich  ; the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  Woolwich;  of  the  auctioneer,  17,  Hatton- 
garden. 


MR.  M.  ADAMS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  reserve,  on  the  Premises,  on  Tuesday, 
Biarch  2,  1847,  and  two  following  days,  at  eleven  o'clock  each  day 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots,  all  the  excellent 
BUILDING  31ATERIALS  and  FITTINGS  of  a Mansion  and 
Offices,  distinguished  as  ARGYLE  HOUSE;  formerly  the  seat  of 
Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  comprising  about  450, Oixi  excellent 
Malm  and  Scotch  Bireh.  13  tons  of  Lead,  3,800  feet  of  York  and 
Portland  Paving,  Stone  Staircases,  53  squares  of  Slating,  3,000  feet 
of  capital  Oak  Floor  Boards,  Elegantly  Carved  Doors  and  Blantlcs, 
Marble  and  Portland  Vases,  beautifully  executed  Original  Casts, 
M urks  of  the  most  Eminent  Artists,  all  Royal  Academicians,  and 
obtained  nt  a great  expense  by  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  CHA3I- 
BEKS,  Glazed  Sashes  and  Frames,  elaborately  Carved  Mantles  and 
Moulded  Doors,  31  nrble  Chimney  Pieces,  Register  Stoves,  Girders, 
Joists,  Oak  and  Deal  Floor  Boards,  Coppers.  Cisterns,  Pumps,  and 
(he  whole  of  the  Valuable  Blaterials.— May  be  viewed  (with  Cata- 
logucs  only)  a week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Sale,  the  Sunday  ex- 
cepted, and  Catalogues  had  (6d.  each)  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
F;| I",  at  the  Red  Lion  and  White  Hart  Inns.  Wliitton  : King's 
Fiend  Inn.  Twickenham;  George  Inn,  Hounslow;  Chequers, 
George,  and  Northumberland  Arms  Inns,  Isleworth  ; Royal  Oak, 
M orton  Lane  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  York-street,  Covent 
Garden  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  BIr.  Adams,  Isleworth. 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  has  received  the  directions 

of  Messrs.  Blowlem,  Freeman,  and  Burt,  to  prepare  Cata- 
logue for  SALE  by  AUCTION  upon  their  present  premises,  they 
being  about  to  remove  to  No.  13,  South  Wharf  Road.  This  very 
VALUABLE  STOCK  COMPRISES  SEVERAL  THOUSAND 
FEET  of  YORK  PAVING,  LANDINGS,  STEPS,  KIRB,  and 
tol’lNG;  Portland,  Biansfield,  and  Bramley  Fall,  in  Block, 
Slab.  Steps,  and  Landings,  Purbeck,  Port- land  Sinks  of  superior 
quality,  Granite  Kirb  and  Spur  Stones,  a Portland  Stone  Stair- 
case in  good  condition,  a small  quantity  of  Sienna  and  other 
Marble  ; a Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent  Boxes,  capable  of 
Carrying  Ten  Tons,  and  many  useful  articles.— Catalogues  when 
ready,  will  be  sent  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
an  unusual  facility  presents  for  Water-carriage,  the  stock  being 
close  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  APPROVED  BILLS  at 
Three  and  Four  Moutlis  to50l— 13,  Broad-strcct,  Golden-square, 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 
pose of  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUILDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS of  FIRST-RATE  PRACTICE  ; declining  health  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  sole  reason  for  parting  with  the  same.  No  considera- 
tion required  for  good-will,  hut  merely  that  the  Stock  and 
Fixtures  he  taken  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 
into  a business  of  this  description  will  find  this  an  opportunity  of 
rare  occurrence.  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 
u!  from  i,500l  to  2,000),— Further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  BIr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square,  between  tlic  hours  of  One  and  Three.  Written  ap- 
plications cannot  be  attended  to. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  (a  country  lad  would  be  preferred). 


FUBLICATIONS. 

DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  price  6d„  separate  from  the  general 
transactions, 

A N ADDRESS,  together  with  the  several 

-TJL  Papers  read  by  BIr.  CRABB,  Y.P.,  at  the  meetings. 

20,  Upper  Belgrave-placc. 


NEW  WORKS  BY  THE  ETCHING  CLUB. 

RAY’S  ELEGY,  illustrated  by  the 

f ETCHING  CLU B,  will  he  published  iu  a few  weeks. 
MILTON’S  L’ALLEGRO  and  1L  FENSEROSO,  which  have 
been  some  time  iu  progress,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

7,  Hyde  Park-gate,  South  Kensington. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  ofall  kinds 
of  Artificers’  Work  ; with  the  Btodem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  tlic  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  AVoodcuts.  Royal  8vo..  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London  ; published  by  T.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and  BLARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


A SERIES  of- EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 
Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

Papier  Maclic  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbonc-placc,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
for  now  near  half  a century.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  N os.  1 and  2 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder,  arc  ready  for  sale. 


Publishing  by  Subscription,  in  Quarterly  Parts,  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

^KETCHES,  GRAPHIC  and  DESCRIP- 

TIVE,  for  a History  of  the  Decorative  Painting  arplied 
to  English  Architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bv  E.  L.  BLACKBURNE,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 

Each  Part  will  contain  six  Illuminated  Plates,  exemplifying 
Ceilings,  Screens.  Blonuments,  Walls,  Furniture,  and  other  Archi- 
tectural accessories,  with  a Practical  Essay  on  this  "Ancient  Art 
and  Mysterye." 

Part  I.  will  appear  1st  of  Biarch. 

On  the  completion  of  tlic  AVork,  the  price  will  be  raised,  and  the 
Plates  destroyed. 

Just  Published  in  1 Vol.  Impl.  4to.  30  Plates,  Price  25s. 
SKETCHES  FOR  COTTAGE  VILLAS, 
COUNTRY  RESIDENCES,  PARSONAGE  HOUSES,  LODGES, 
Ac,,  with  details  designed  with  special  reference  to  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  economy  of  outlay. 

By  AVBI.  PATTISSON,  Architect,  AVoodbndge. 
Publishing  Monthly.  Price  3s.  to  Subscribers. 

CITY,  TOWN,  AND  COUNTRY  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. by  S.  1 L.  BROOKS,  Architect,  Author  of  Cottage  and 
Villa  Architecture.  Ac.  _ , . " . 

Four  Parts  Published.  Parts  Ar.  and  ArT..  will  contain  a Design 
for  u Club  House  as  proposed  to  be  erected  iu  London,  with  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Interior  Views  oftbc  Chief -Apartments. 

JOHN  AVILLIAMS,  and  Co.,  193,  Strand. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

rgMIE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND,  Price 


ONE  SHILLING. 

Bv  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

Sold  nt  the  Office  of"  Tlic  Builder,"  York-street,  Coventgarden  ; 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93.  AVliitechapel,  arid  Mis.  HARVEY, 
Romford;  Mrs.  GOMERFORD,  111,  High-street,  Portsmouth ; 
BIr.  KING,  1,  North-street  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton;  BIr. 
PURDAY,  Gould-strect,  Yarmouth  ; and  all  respectable  Book- 
sellers. 

“ The  Builder,"  Nov.  7, 1846. 

Tiik  Brii.uK.n’s  Friend.— Under  this  title  BIr.  TI.  Fitzgerald  has 
published  a table,  which  caunut  fail  to  he  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
line  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201  to  451  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to 
fit  the  pocKet-book. 

“ Herapath’s  Journal,”.  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Blunuul,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  tlic  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times."  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber.  The  author 
lias  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
iu  the  smallest-  possible  space. 


CARPENTRY. — It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Blonthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  AVork  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  appliances ; 
Ancient  and  Blodem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical ; to  contain  160  Engravings,  with  a Practically  described 
Text,  and  to  comprise — 

j.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON'S  CARPEN- 
TERS’ NEAV  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  ana  Improvements 


2.  SUPPLEMENT  A— Nev 


ffc.  Domes,'  Door 


PPPPW8- Subjects  o>.-11---t-  - . — 

AVindows,  Ac.,  of  recent  construction  in  JJublic  and^rivate  Build- 
ings. Bv  an  Architect.  c 

3.  SUPPLEMENT  B— Ancient  C.irj 
mens  of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  rAV 
Panels,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  an  Architect 


"arftmtr.v  of  Enalai 
AV'ijik,  Standards,  E 
els,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  an  Aromtect  , , 

SUPPLE 31  ENT  C.— Modern  Cnrpentry>4^*ngland,  France, 
and  Italy.  By  an  Architect  , _ , , 

5.  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Arerand.ahs. 
Bv  an  Architect  . . . 

Vi  SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  and  Paris. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  wiU 
be  of  a nn  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples . « men 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  or  ls.  m. 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  text,  ana 
Published  Blonthly.  To  he  completed  in  Twenty  Parts. 

Persons  desirous  of  haring  the  work  direct  ns  published,  will  oe 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  AVEALE,  59,  High  Holborn.  . Canvassers  and  the  Trade  in 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  lie  liberally 
treated  with. — Prospectusos's  ready  with  the  First  Part,  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  AVvman,  of  49,  Cumming-strcct, 
Pentonvillc,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Print- 
ing-office of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Iim  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-ths-Fields,  m 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  AVvman, 
at  the  Office  of  “Tiie  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt-Garden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  February  20, 1847. 
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, T0  ARCHITECTS. 

COME  Temporary  Assistance  is  required  by 

an  Architect,  upon  terms  proportionate  to  the  abilities  of  ap- 
plicants.—Applications  to  be  made  to  G.  8.,  166,  Friar-street,  Read- 

A VERY  desirable  Plot  of  Building;  Ground 

-Lm.  TO  LET,  for  Fourth-rale  Houses,  at  Islington,  70  feet  deep. 
Tlie  Houses  let  as  soon  os  finished  ; sewerage  complete  ; Lease  97 
yeara,  at  low  ground-rent.— For  particular-,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
LANK8TON,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  38,  Upper  Seymour-atrcet, 
Euston-square. 

TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

4 PRACTICAL  ARCHITECT  is  desir- 

j.  m.  ous  of  engaging,  ct  a moderate  salary,  the  services  of  a Young 
Man  who  has  completed  his  articles  in  a good  office,  to  cany  on  the 
works  under  him  at  a church  now  in  progress  nt  some  distance 
from  London.  He  must  be  possessed  of  competent  theoretical 
knowledge  of  Masonry  and  Carpentry,  be  of  Active  Industrious 
Habits,  zealously  inclined  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  professional 
knowledge,  and  of  irreproachable  character.  To  any  young  man 
earnestly  desirous  of  improving  himself  in  practical  knowledge  this 
opportunity  is  nn  advantageous  one.— Address  C.,  Swale's  Library, 
Great  Russell-street 
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Restoration  or  Chichester  Cathedral 102 
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TJOYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH 

■-*  / ARCH  ITECTS. — The  Council  haring  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers nt  the  General  Meeting,  on  Monday,  the  22nd  instant,  their 
decision  relative  to  the  Designs  aud  Essays  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  Royal  Medal,  and  the  Medals  of  the  Institute,  for  the  year 
18-lii.  COMPETITORS  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Report  is  open 
to  their  inspection,  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  on  .Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m., 
and  that  the  Drawings  and  Essays,  together  with  the  Sealed  Letters 
of  unsuccessful  Competitors,  will  be  delivered  to  them  on  application 
to  the  Librarian. 

No.  16,  Grosvenor-strcet,  2-lth  February,  1847. 

ASVSRTSSSIWEWTS. 

’IE®/’ ANTED,  a Town  Traveller:  one  who 

v V is  acquainted  with  the  Building  Trade.— Address,  post- 
paid, to  A.  B.,  at  the  office  of"  The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE— TOWN  OF  CARDIFF. 
HPHE  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 

JL  the  building  of  a COUNTY  HALL,  to  consist  of  a Crown 
Court,  Nisi  Pri us  Court,  and  a Police  Court,  with  their  requisite 
concomitant  Offices,  in  the  above  town,  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they 
are  desirous  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  the  foregoing  purpose  by 
COMPETITION,  upon  the  following  terms : — 

That  a Premium  of  501.  shall  be  awarded  to  the  Architect  who 
shall  supply  the  plan  which  the  Committee  may  consider  in  all 
respects  to  he  the  most  eligible  : such  plan  to  comprise  the  elevation 
and  interior  design,  with  sections  and  specifications : and  if  the 
architect  who  shall  furnish  such  most  approved  plan  shall  be  selected 
and  agree  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  works,  the  premium 
shall  merge  in  the  usual  commission  upon  the  outlay.  That  a pre- 
mium of  201,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  projector  ofthe  plan  which  may 
in  like  manner  be  considered  the  next  best  in  point  of  merit.  That 
such  plans  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  premium,  become  the  property 
of  the  Committee.  That  the  Committee  shall  have  the  option  of 
purchasing  any  of  the  other  plans  which  may  be  delivered,  for  either 
of  which  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  20?. 

A Lithographed  Plan,  and  admeasurement  of  the  ground,  will  he 
supplied,  with  such  further  information  ns  may  be  required  for  the 
guidance  of  architects  desirous  of  competing,  upon  application,  by 
letter,  to  CHARLES  CROFTS  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Cardiff,  to  whom  all  plans  for  selection  are  to  he 
forwarded,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next. 

Architects  are  requested  to  furnish  their  names,  under  seal,  with 
such  motto  or  reference  as  may  identify  them  with  their  respective 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  arc  calculated  at 
8,000?. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS. 

‘Vlt/’ANTED  the  Occasional  Assistance  of 

V V a thoroughly  experienced  person  to  take  out  quantities 
and  Estimate,  particularly  Stone  work.  Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
A.B.,  No,  8,  Vine-street,  Regent-street. 

\\TANTED  by  a Steady,  Active,  and  Re- 

v 7 spectnblc  Man,  a Situation  as"  Shop  Foreman  to  a Builder, 
or  to  conduct  as  General  Foreman  to  a Job,  cither  in  town  or 
country.  Highly  respectable  references  as  to  the  ability  and  cha- 
racter. Address,  W.  T„  Mr.  Alley,  89,  Chiswell-street 

’^/l/’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  steady 

v 7 Person,  a Situation  as  Shop  Foreman,  or  to  conduct 

General  Foreman  to  a Builder.  Can  measure  and  make  out  work- 
ing drawings.— Direct  to  W.  B„  at  Mr.  Osmond,  Stationer,  45,  Mar- 
sham-street,  Horscferry-road,  Westminster. 

‘^SM/’ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  who  has  had 

7 7 Seven  Years'  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Building 
Trade,  and  considerable  experience  in  working  aud  drawing  plans, 
a situation  in  a Builders'  Office.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to 
Mr.  R.  HYMN,  Builder,  St.  Giles's,  Oxford.— Address,  T.  E.,  4, 
Park-place,  St.  Giles's,  Oxford. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

"VITANTED  by  a Person  of  Considerable 

v V Experience,  a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Bricklayers.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  Drawings  and  setting  out  Buildings,  and 
has!  had  great  practice  in  cutting  gauged  work.  Satisfactory  re- 
ferences can  be  given.  Direct  A.B.,  1 lance's  Library,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea, 

'ORICK  EARTH,  of  most  excellent  quality, 

B -N  TO  LET,  close  to  the  Nelson  Arms,  Chenm.— Apply  at  the 
Nelson  Arms,  or  to  Mr.  THIRK,  Coptliill,  Epsom. 

FOLKESTONE,  KENT. 

SEVERAL  Plots  of  most  Valuable  Free- 
hs hold  Building  Ground,  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  villas,  and 
which  may  be  completed  by  the  season,  TO  BE  SOLD.— Applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  No.  1,  Lincoln  s-inn- 
fields,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ANTED,  by  a Young;  Man  of  respect- 

7 7 ability,  who  has  been  engaged  in  a Builder's  Office,  a 
similar  SITUATION.  He  would  make  himself  generally  useful, 
and  would  require  but  small  remuneration.  Respectable  references. 
—Address,  A,  Y.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
gaideu. 

BATTERSEA  PARK. 

14/4 OST  eligible  Freehold  Building;  Land 

It  JL  TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Park.— Apply  to  Mr.  F.  P.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor.  &c., 
Water  Works.  Chambe’rs,  Orange-street,  Tr.ifalgar-square,  where 
Plans  may  he  6ecn,  and  particulars  obtained. 

"V4TANTED,  Employment  as  Clerk,  Time- 

V 7 keeper,  or  in  any  other  capacity  in  which  he  can  make 
liimsclf  useful,  in  Town  or  Country,  a Middle-aged  Man,  who  can 
have  an  undeniable  character  from  his  former  employers.  Is  expe- 
rienced  in  builder's  accounts,  and  has  been  clerk  at  a wharf.— Ad- 
dress, prepaid,  to  J.  H.,23,  Baltic-strcet,  St.  Luke's,  London. 

BEDFORD  NEW  TOWN.  NEAR  EUSTON  SQUARE. 

"OU1LDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 

-fl-M  desirable  locality.  The  sewers  are  made,  vaults  turned,  and 
foundations  taken  out,  thus  affording  great  facility  to  builders  and 
others  willing  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  season.  N o charge 
for  road  and  paving.  Respectable  parties  will  be  treated  with 
liberally.  For  plans  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  ALLEN,  2,  Bed- 
ford-strect.  Upper  Soymour-street,  Euston-square. 

TO  BUILDERS, 

^ipiIE  Owner  of  Freehold  Property  about  10 

JL  miles  from  London  (in  Middlesex),  and  very  near  a Railway 
•Station,  is  willing  TO  LET  IT  on  Building  Lease,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  It  comprises  a genteel  Cottage  Residence,  Coach-house, 
Stabling,  and  large  Garden,  having  a long  building  frontage,  aud 
two  small  Cottages  adjoining.  As  the  principal  object  of  the  owner 
is  to  avoid  trouble,  as  he  is  living  at  a distance,  lie  is  willing  to  nc- 
eept  a Kent  of  38?.  15s.  8(1.  for  the  whole.  It  would  suit  a retired 
Tradesman.  Apply  to  Mr.  BUTLER,  No.  6,  John's-terrace,  Hackney 
Road. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  AND  BUILDERS’ 

_ SMITHS. 

■pARTNERSHfP. — Wanted  a Partner, 

JL  having  the  command  of  3,000(.  to  5,0001 . to  join  the  adver- 

tiser in  working  more  extensively  a most  valuable  patent  connected 
with  buildings  in  conjunction  with  an  old  manufacturing  business 
in  which  he  lias  been  engaged  for  many  years.— Particulars  maybe 
had  of  Messrs.  HINDMAN  and  ST O WARD,  Solicitors,  -81.  11a- 
singhall-strcet,  or  of  Messrs.  NETTLEFOLD  and  SON,  04,  High 
Holbom. 

CLERK  OF  WOKRS. 

,4  RESPECTABLE,  spirited,  and  efficient 

X 4.  Person,  who  has  filled  a situation  ns  above  for  the  last  four 
years  and  a half,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a similar  engagement. 
'He  is  competent  to  measure  work,  and  make  working  drawings: 
can  he  well  recommended  from  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  has 
been  employed.— Apply  by  letter,  to  F.  F„  office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

4 N Architect  of  extensive  practice  in  Glou- 

1_  V center,  is  in  immediate  want  of  an  Assistant,  He  must  he  a 
clear,  rapid  draughtsman,  well  acquainted  with  Perspective  and  the 
details  of  Gothic  Architecture.  As  a good  salary  will  be  given,  and 
the  advertiser,  if  satisfied,  would  wish  the  engagement  to  he  perma- 
nent, satisfactory  references  will  be  required,  and  none  but  good 
draughtsmen  need  apply.— Direct  to  A. /„  Postrofficc,  Gloucester, 
stating  terms,  &e. 

BUILDER'S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

IM'R,  H.  BIERS  has  been  instructed  to  dis- 

1 7 JL  pose  of  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUI LDER’S  BUSI- 
NESS of  FIRST-RATE  PRACTICE  ; declining  health  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  sole  reason  for  parting  with  the  same.  No  considera- 
tion required  for  good-will,  hut  merely  that  the  Stock  and 
Fixtures  be  taken  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 
into  a business  of  this  description  will  find  this  an  opportunity  ol 
rare  occurrence.  No  one  need  apply  who  cannot  command  a capital 
of  from  1,500?.  to  2,000?.— Further  particulars  and  cards  to  view  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  11.  BIERS,  13,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square,  between  the  hours  of  One  and  Three.  Written  ap- 
plications cannot  be  attended  to. 

BE  LET,  nn  Building  Leases,  several 

Acres  of  Land,  Victoria-road.  Konsington,  for  the  erection 


a WATKINS  and  HOOPER,  11,  Sackville-st 


r$c°c 


VOTES  for  EAST  and  WEST  SURREY. 

Three  and  three-quarter  Acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  at 
Norwood,  Surrey,  and  Two  Acres  of  Freehold  Land  at  Trumps 
green.  Eehani.  Surrey,  both  most  delightfully  situated, TO  BE  LET, 
on  Building  Leases,  for  Seventy-five  Years,  on  advantageous  terms. 
—Apply,  if  by  letter  post-paid,  to  J.  BURGES  WATSON,  Esq., 
Architect,  39,  Manoh ester-street,  Manchoster-square,  London. 


CONTHACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. -WALWORTH  LITERARY  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  sending;  in  Tenders 

for  the  contract  of  the  above  building,  may  see  the  plans 
and  specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  0.  JORDAN,  the  architect, 
! ESDAY  next,  March  2nd.  and 
the  following  dav.  All  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  Otli 
March  next.  No  pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  tender  will  be  ac- 


THE  Phoenix  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company 

are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  talcing  the  Breeze  made 
at  tliair  Works  at  Banksido  during  the  next  twelve  months,  the 
quantity  will  be  about  2,500  Chaldrons.  The  Contractor  will  be 
•equired  to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  a penalty  not  to  leave 
nore  than 50  Chaldrons  on  the  Works  at  any  one  time,  and  to  pay 
for  the  same  quarterly.  The  Tender  is  to  state  the  price  per  Chald- 
ron of  to  Bushels  delivered  into  craft  alongside  or  carts,  and  to  be 
marked  with  the  words  “ Tender  for  Breeze  ” on  the  cover,  and  to 
be  delivered  at  their  office  at  Bankside,  on  or  before  Twelve  o’clock 
on  Wednesday,  the  10th  March. 

Office.  Bankside,  CHARLES  PRIDDEN,  Secretary. 

Feb.  35, 1847. 


i.  HEATH,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 


N 


THE  Guardians  of  the  Caine  Union 

HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  loth 
day  of  March  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  at  the  hoard  room.  The 
drawings,  specification,  and  conditions  may  he  seen,  and  the  qu.m- 
;s  obtained  at  my  office  on  or  after  the  4th  of  March,  or  they 
t he  viewed  previous  to  that  day  at  the  office  of  Mr.  ALLOM.  the 
architect,  14,  llart-street,  Bloomsbury,  London.  The  Guardians 
require  Tenders  to  be  given  in  one  amount,  for  the  whole  work,  aud 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  thc_  lowest  estimate^ 

Caine,  Feb.  17th,  1847. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

the  Erection  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Grammar  Schools,  on 
Sparrow  Hill,  Rochdale,  arc  informed  that  the  Plans  and  Spcc’fira- 
tions  mny  he  seen  at  the  Counting-house  of  Mr.  ABRAHAM 
BRIERELEY,  Town  Meadows,  Rochdale,  from  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  of  March.  The  Tenders,  endorsed  at  the  corner,  arc  to  he  de- 
livered, post-paid,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  March, 
addressed  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Architect,  No.  i,  LincoLn's- 
Inn-Fields,  London.  The  parties  Tendering  will  he  required  to  take 
>ut  their  own  quantities,  and  the  Committee  do  not  hind  themselves 
;o  accept  the  lowest  Tender.  A m-  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mr.  CLARKE. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

OTICE  TS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsburv  Diri- 
ns.  Middlesex,  will  meet  nt  their  office,  in  Hatton-gardcn.  on 
FRI  DAY.  the  12th  day  of  March  next,  at  One  o'clock  in  the  aftcr- 
oon  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in  writing  for  building  a 
swer  m Haynam-street,  Camden  Town,  for  a length  of  Bf"  *--* 

■■■' ' ’ ‘ ’ ••  and  specification,  which  may  be  ini 

s of  Nine  aud  Three.  The  parties  e „ 

_■  of  meeting,  with  their  tender,-,  sealed  up. 

which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of  two  sureties  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  works.  The  commissioners  will  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

By  the  Court, 

Office  of  Sen 

TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS— 
COURT  OF  SEWERS,  TOWER  HAMLETS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioner;:  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets'  (exclud- 
ing Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at  their  meeting  to 
he  held  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  of  March,  at  Threeo'clock 
in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great 
A lie-street,  Goodman 's-liclds,  will  be  ready  to  receive  Tenders 
(scaled  up)  from  any  persons  <ir  person  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
tract for  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  Sewer  from  Gloss 
I louse-street  along  New  Martin-street  and  Blue  Anchor-yard,  being 
a length  of  630  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  also  in  Lambeth-strcct, 
across  Hooper-square  to  Leman  street,  being  a length  of  1 ,0:43  feet 
or  thereabouts,  m the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Whitechapel.  Plans 
and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  the  forms  of 
Tender,  may  he  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  the 
hours  of  Eleven  and  Three  o'clock.  Separate  contracts  will  he  re- 
quired for  each  of  the  said  works  respectively.  The  contractor  will 
' pured  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
>f  the  said  contracts,  and  to  give  the^nnmes  and  addresses  of 

o Tender  v.  ill  be  received  after  tile  hour  of 
nr,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Coin- 
riers,  nor  unless  flic-  narev  tendering,  or  some  person  dulyau- 
....  id,  attend  - in  his  behalf  to  answer  when  called  upon— Fated 

this  20th  day  of  February,  lb '7.  . „ ' 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN,  Clerk  to  the 


Conn 


cept  the 


THE  BUILDER,. 


nkTOTirK  TS  HEREBY  GIVEN.  that 

■J^OI  IOKi  nc-ix  n,iJ  * ttvsTITUTIO 


'pecial  Gener^  Meeting  p7„°e ^n W IdN eId A Y 

OF  BUILDERS'  Tavern.  Dul'ham- 

eveninir  next,  March  ,)rd.  at  the  -.a  — an(i  make  other  nr- 

fttreet.  Strand,  to  elect  a Boart  of  Dirtc  intentions  of  the 

fangements  for  carrying  out  the  oene^  ALLARU  Secretary. 
Institution. 


1?&T^6»MSoNirsVTEivrRS 


i»  Ws^asaiS  EsSsK 


apply  for  at  the  abov  e office.  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


tti  ER  MAJESTY’S  JUS  I ICES  and  COM- 

H emis«oLm of  M,»j 


„„„„  sewers. 

..  ».  the  office  of  the  Comrnis- 
BEWIS  C.  HERSLET. 


Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  iuayl>e 


.lueiAium.j  ...... 

S^^MXStJHaTbMfci.  «i** 

gfffi  ZngS Sm.dation  hr  l«0i«  aud  land,™ 
bricks,  saud,  ballast,  Ac. 


BUILDERS,  and  the 


F 


RENCH  PAPER  HANOINGS. 

tl  L.1  concentrated 


' ONLY  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein 

- * feaei^R 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Sc. 


DEPOl'  of  FRENCH  Pubel-Hmigiiig".— 

^ i c ...  . . i O.o  Trndp  Phtrt.  ho 


JLf  M.  JULES  RIOTTOT  begs  lo  ildo«tt |pNCHd P^l r“ 


PAPER  HANOINGS — TO  THE  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  HENNELL  and  CROSBY, 


b oar  FiS  ArtM.,  *»  Stylo  and  y,"J?SSKJSteSiS 
ChSd.it  Ho.S S London  for  Paucl  Dtconotlons. 


LEAD  WORKS,  HAMMERSMITH,  AND  AT  READING, 

CH.  and  F.  CLARK  beg:  to  inform 

• Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  may  be  supplied  with 
Goods  of  best  manufacture  at  the  following  net  prices,  for  cash  :— 
per  cwt.,  19s.  fid.  I Genuine  White  Lead, 

„ 1 us.  fid.  warranted  . . per  cwt , 26s.  fid. 

„ 90s.  fid.  Second  ditto..  „ 24s.  6d. 

Third  ditto.  ..  „ 32s.  fid. 

A Crate  of  Ctowii  Glosi,  18  Tdbles,  21.  Ss. 

Lift  Puinps,  Water-closets,  docks,  and  Brass-work  of  every  de- 
scription ; Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  for  Building  and  Horticultural 
purposes.  Oils,  Colours,  find  Varnishes  of  first-rate  quality. 

Old  Lead  bought  or  eScMDged—  Credit  given  upon  receipt  or 
satisfactory  references. 

January  23rd,  1847. 


.Sheet  I. 
Pipe  .. 
Pumps. 


B 


UILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS  are 


Shutter,  and  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  they  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  DR  LEFT),  as  they  flice  the  front 


JEI 

S 


ENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 


more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
use.  Bare  are  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
when  down.  JENNINGSES  REGIS- 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CH  A RLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisFriends 
i *i  p„i  Hr  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 

Street,  Portman-square.— Terms,  Gash  only.  _ 


lusters,  vases,  capitals,  centre  novvei*.  boo.>|,  T ^ g0N 

ftaursisrBSSMws,  «•*■»*  t'“o,"i 


iHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

' Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  eyen  Ly  some  manu- 
,.„L  „fVvurD  upsnectable  name.  Consumers  should  Bee  that 


side  m£Uure-  ° Any  workman  with  a rale  in  his  pocket  can  asccr- 
tain  this. 


i TKINSON’S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.-The  peculiar 

properly  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  Ibis 
season  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or 
factory  proof  of  tlie  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  muuu&vctuiers. 
JB  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-stTcct.  Westminster. 


K 


EENE’S  PATEN  T M ARBLECEMENT 

exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 


>r  finished  in  imitation  of  sto 


*It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting, 
architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application  for ; which  pui- 
poses  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the  atmdes  of  y ™>“’  3 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Ln  erpooL 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION.— Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

tion  and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a ncmtrm  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  It  may  come  in  contact,  hut  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  vapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness.  . 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  In  ALT.  and  wiU  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  lhomas  Cubitt, 
on  tne  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac.  , , 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  and 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 

durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  i‘  “ 

ktone.  being,  at  the  same  time,  much 
satisfactory^  references  can  b"e  gh 


COHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE 


£S4ilfeiaS 


,1.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
i.  Buildere,  and  the  Trade 
1 ' article,  which  stands 
COLOUR,  superiority 


of  substance  auu  pv,.o..,  — - r-~ - 
This  Plate  Class  can  be  procured  of  i 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  - 
dressed  - n<>,. 


.oeo,  nud  'ali  further’ particulars,’  ’to  be  ad- 
ALFRED  GOsLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 


0ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteeii 


1 Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money 


Crown  Glass  cut  to 
sire  from  one  foot 
upwards,  lit  3d.  per 
foot 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  id. 
lid.,  2d.  and  2id. pci' 
I foot. 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  eAVvnlly  J' i'ck 

lii  * Turps  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  W ILLI  AM  1 K L DE  iui  iy 
FENTON-^  Window  Glass,  Lead,  OR,  aud  Colour  Waiehouse,  -6, 


West  Saslira  primed  and  glazed  at  4$  and  5d.  per  foot. 


BITILDERS.  PAINI'ERS,  GLAZIERS, 

„.nti  in  Hu,  Inwin  nnofl 


and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 

the  b%'^p'^U^HKET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 


the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  ajid 

thcjradc^wa^uted^^  TP11,  . MILLED 
pfer  cwt. 
materials  used 


ivery  article  used  in  he  trade,  warranted.  . , 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LLAU  , 

by  Plumbers. 


Leiccster-square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PAT  ENT  SAFETY 

v 


_ Shop  Fronts  are  more  damagci 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  B: 

take  down,  and  troublesome  when  do .. ...  

TERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  dcstruc- 
• • Bar,  aud  answere  the  purpose  also  “bo a The  shoes 


live  uar,  auu  uusivere  mu  im.ri»  e.o-  - - shutter  shoe.  The  sluies 
and  fasteners  being  ihadc  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  aud  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured  by  tne  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  be  ob- 
tained  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s„  or  a new  front  shod  and  secured  for  4<is.  A hbcral 
discount  allowed  to  Buildere,  Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.—  lo 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blaokfnars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chanccry-lane. 


THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a {Treat  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 


confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  noth  Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
Btrengtli  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  on. 


* EVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS 


WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  &c. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  Blind-makers  is  .. 
quested  to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  m the  above 
. .. .1  i,. v it.m  ah  flic  nmnulaetor 


articles,  and  inspection  l 


Wsa 


„ ited  at  the  manufaet  _ iri„n 

importance  of  strehgtluuid  stifliiess  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  oulv  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 

Convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  latlis,  to 

insure  their  general  adoption.  , , . „ 

The  patentee  invites  attcutiod  to  Ins  greatly  i hi  proved  geai- 
ine  for  raUing  and  lowering  his  patent  sliulters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  caimot, 
even  bv  wear,  be  liable  to  run  down,  aud  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel : and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  effective,  and  is  SAFER  and  A I U H.  lo  1>  U K A B 
than  auy  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  puroose, 
his  Puteut  Revolving  bliuttera  the  bAH.Sl  and  MOST,  i.l  lht- 


liis  Patent  Itevoivuig  ouuu*n  me  o--w- 
TIVE  in  use.  These  shutters  arc  fixed  horizontally  (either  ala 

greatirin'“ 

ip™n?eeLand  SSSSSSS’  JOHn'iIARCOURT  QUINCEY5,’ 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


toe  WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  io 
builders  and  the  public;. twill  'kbolisl^aU 

sysSfiM  rSirtw 

Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strect,  London. 


CHAS.  m WATERLOW, 


e economical.  The 


tlODWl  VI  * DUD  DUU  Ub.uuu. IS.  .1  D1 . U IV  U . 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  £ 
place,  Liverpool. 


, Conning- 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS.  CON TR ACTORS,  BUILD- 
ERS, MASONS.  AND  PLASTERERS.  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS. AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  ami  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 


MANUFACTURER  . 

] of  Saslics  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  BunhiU-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  — W ell-seasoned 
1 materials,  superior  workmanship, 
I;  lowest  prices. —Upwards  ol  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Jl  Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

1 Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
I the  country.  Steam-struck  MouJd- 
l|  ings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
zi  Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Bcssed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduce. 

It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor turh 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  mw 
peel  off  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  with  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that 
to  detect  it.  It  never  requires  either  to  be  painted 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  a 
ber  of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that 
export.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be 


..  is  impossible 

r jr  coloured.  It 

y Climate,  for  any  num- 
n be  depended  upon  for 
sed  with  confidence  by 


the  Sea-side.  It  may" be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  nnv  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  aud  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  may  be  worked  through  the  Winter,  os 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  Of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cemc"*  — 


ndatnnged  by  the 


nal  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement , ... 

with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages, 
nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of  economy. 

Architects  aud  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de. 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 

Specimcns  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  togr*' — — “L  - — ' — - ■' 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingd' 
atmlieation  at  the  office  of  “ The  P.nildev 


s mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
om  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  oh 
application  at  tlic  office  of '‘The  Builder.”  and  of  MANN  and  CQ„ 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  5.  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 


aud  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 

PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  AY alls  of 
Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cemrots.  and 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  fre- 


G<AS. — The  Introduction  of  Gus  into  pri- 

r vute  dwellings  is  l 


greatest  importance  not  oi 


, - therefore  of  tlic 

. iy  to  the  consumer  hut  to  the  gas  eom- 

fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and ..simple  means  of  re- 
gulating it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARIER 3 SAFETY 
GAS  v \ LYE, can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  test  - 
- • - - daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 

.1  in  gas  lighting,  ns  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
tiable to  get,  out  of  order,  aud 


monials  they  n 
persons  interested  i! 
rablc,  and  not  so  ,5~ 


superior  to  the  out  piug  cock,  so  ° ‘ -i'' 

corrosion.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
•ulnntcd  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manutnetured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAMBERT Sibd  SON,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blnekfriars-road. 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

V(  iLVI NG  IRON  SHUTTERS.-Since  the  verdict  found  in 

favour  of  the  Patentees,  iu  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 

tried  by  Ol  der  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  pirated  a 

perpetual  Iniunction  for  restraining  all  mfriDgenieutsoftns 
Pnteiit,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  i 


Tfi'E  PRICES'ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  COUPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  DHE 

CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST  They 

convex  laths,  if  required.  The  wlieel  m. 

-olvitaf 


made  with 

and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  “ 


niul  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  ny  inis  i aicmi  ia 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object  In  large 
aliuttfcre  it  ii  MjpggM; -.  h„,  „„d  Uddd 


Shuttets  put  up  b 


inr.zere  ii  is  indispensable.  ..  , 

Some  thousands  of  Bttnneft  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  haven 
nut  up,  without  a single  complaint  ol  their  want  of  strength  o. 
-••curity ; and  nine  years'  practical  experience  (during  which  they 
cunt.v  , auu  v — -i  Improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 


have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  e.,,. ......  --— 

challengePcompariSon  with  any  others.  Tliey  will  guarantee  idl 
— “ - . b— . i—  »i — *.d  i„  order,  and  last  twice  ns  long  as 


REVOLVING  WOOD  BHUTTO 


gear,  ami  proper  metallio  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  cr 


“buns  EtT  ind  CORPB  .n  mgjm  FMMnjM  IN 

SKYLIGHTS.  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

° Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  1 V.e“Lvo,l%Innfoefi 
Simlies  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engri"ed,  Moulded, 
Stall  hoard  Plates,  best  Plate  filass,  and  Intcnial  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  aud  workmansl^irad  lo^r  to  pnec 
than  any  other  house.  Ccintraet.s  taken  u rown  or  Countij. 

«•  ww 

K«nt-  . . w*y,4*,a.  and  Moulding,  Cuttlng-m 


chines  on  lmproveu  jruius, 

poses,  may  be  seen  iu  operation  at  the  AV  orkS. 


COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S 


PATENT. 


Established  March,  1838,  for  working  the  Mineral  Asphaltc  Rock  of  Pymnont  ScyBSel,  a Bituminous  Rock,  situate  on  the  Eastern  side 
Principal  Depots,  ROUEN,  MARSEILLES,  and  STANGATE,  Surrey  side  of  Westmingter-bridge,  Loljl^0“ 

HE  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  has  been  extensively  used  since  March,  1M»,  tor  th 

following  useful  purposes 


T 


Foot.  Pavements. 

Kitchen  Floors  (particularly 
where  it  is  essential  to  keep 
damps  from  rising). 


Coach-houses  and  Stabling. 
Dog-kennels. 

Bam  Floors. 

Granaries. 

Tun-room  Floors. 
Malt-house  Floors. 


Piggeries,  Ac.  Ac. 


which  also  renders  it  very 
I appropriate  for  the, 

Covering  of  Railroad  and  other  I Lining  of  lauks,  Fish-ponds, 

Arches.  , . &c-  «c' 

The  onlv  effectual  mode  to  pre- 
t the  percolation  of  water,  | 


having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  bind-  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  •___ 
tion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  inlhe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  pvoduccablc  by  no  other 
Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  it  s application,— and  mux  be  used 
by  auy  Painter,  in  any  climate.  cveu  iu  the  most  exposed  Marine 
a-tuations. 


The  attentiou  of  RAILW  AY  ENGINEERS.  AKCHITECTB.  «nd  CONTRACTORS  i.  phrtlchlerlj.  MIliftpIlM* 

patent.  * “>  •—•»«*•  "r“I  ,st“‘ 

'll.  I'.rhev  to  ^brdtminrt:Lhc  . of  apurio.i,  molerialo,  it  is  important  that  nil  appli.-atioto  I’cRRTIFli 

• her  protection,  it  is  suggested  that  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Contractors  snouiu  re  liure  a 
CATE  from  the  Company  that  the  proper  description  or  material  has  beon  used.  „at,Miahrm>nt  in  1838,  whioli  will 

I nfbrmation  may  lie  obtained  as  to  all  V orks  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Companv  ?’?c?  R.om  substitution  of  a 

prove  that  the  failure  of  many  AYorkB  represented  to  have  been  done  with  the  gciiume^m^enah^Mgr^mtea  fiom  tne  su  sv 
spurious  one.  geyssel  Asphalte  Company,  Stangatc,  London. 
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SATURDAY , FEBRUARY  27,  1847. 

FEW  days  ago  We  looked 
down,  through  a clear  sky, 
on  the  mighty  world  of 
London  from  the  top  of 
Wren’s  noblest  work,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  truth, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  sight,  and  is  felt  to  be  so 
more  and  more  on  each  succeeding  visit.  We 
counsel  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
enjoyed  it ; when  they  are  seeking  instructive, 
mind-developing  recreation,  to  wend  their  way 
to  the  “ golden  gallery”  on  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  whence  they  may  note,  to  use  a phrase 
of  Leland,  “ a whole  world  of  things  very 
memorable.  Look  which  way  they  will, — 

“ Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  vietv, 

Of  interest  wonderful 

filling  the  mind  with  thought, — almost  op- 
pressing it  indeed  by  a multitude  of  absorbing 
associations.  Provided  always,  however,  that 
the  view  be  looked  upon  with  the  understand- 
ing. To  the  barren  all  things  are  barren.  The 
mere  sight-seer,  the  gazer  with  the  eye  only, 
will  be  struck  by  its  immensity,  gratified  by 
the  novelty  and  beauty  it  presents.  But  those 
to  whom  we  speak  would  have  in  addition  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  this,  bounded  only  by 
the  extent  of  the  knowledge  that  is  within 
them.  No  one  denies  that,  “To  him  who 
is  of  a mind  rightly  framed,  the  world  is  a 
thousand  times  more  populous,  than  to  the 
man  to  whom  every  thing  that  is  not  flesh  and 
blood  is  nothing.”  A building,  which  by  one 
visitor  may  be  glanced  at  and  forgotten,  in- 
citing no  inquiry,  inducing  no  recollections, — 
will  in  another,  differently  instructed,  lead  to 
long  trains  of  thought,  exercise  the  mind, 
strengthen  or  question  previous  conclusions, 
and  so  carry  forward  his  education. 

The  extent  of  modern  London  is  astound- 
ing. Towards  the  east  flow  out  streets,  scarcely 
known  to  the  denizens  of  the  west,  seemingly 
interminable,  although  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  metropolis  are  marching  westward,  as 
they  have  always  done,  and  are  raising  masses 
of  new  palatial  edifices,  far  away  from  the 
point  on  which  we  are  now  standing.  A few 
centuries  ago  the  Tower  of  London  was  a 
royal  residence,  and  our  nobles  were  clustered 
about  it.  Then  the  river  banks, — naturally 
called  the  Strand, — became  a fashionable  site  ; 
but  these  shortly  after  gave  place  to  localities 
farther  and  farther  west,  and  soon,  the  only 
lord  to  be  found  in  the  city  was  the  lord 
mayor. 

Contrast  the  London  of  to-day  with  London 
as  it  appeared  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
represented  in  a well-known  old  map  ; and  if 
the  difference  be  not  sufficiently  striking,  en- 
deavour to  realize  London  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  (even  at  the  close  of  their  long 
and  prosperous  settlement  here),  it  extended 
only  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  in  length, 
and  from  the  Thames  to  Moorfields  in  width. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  its  progress,  still  more  so 
to  watch  the  changes  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  its  occupants  which  have  succeeded  one 
another.  Roman  London  lies  below  us ; in 
places,  many  feet;  its  boundaries  defined  ; the 
state  of  the  arts  therein  tolerably  well  under- 
stood ; the  coins,  dresses,  and  ornaments  used 
by  the  people,  known;— and  all  owing  to  the 


exertions  of  a once  ill-understood  and  much 
laughed-at  class  of  men,  the  “musty ’’anti- 
quaries. Tf  you  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
you  may  still  trace  the  outline  of  the  city 
as  it  was  when  under  Roman  dominion  ; 
you  may  see  some  of  the  walls  they  raised, 
the  pavements  they  formed ; and  people  its 
streets  with  the  men  and  women  of  that  day. 
This  was  long  ago  ; and  yet  not  long  enough 
to  destroy  the  characteristics  of  a simple  tuft 
of  moss,  placed  in  a Roman  vase,  as  a cover 
probably  to  bones  and  ashes,  and  found  in 
Lothbury  only  a few  years  since  ! The  inci- 
dent seems  to  us  a pretty  one,  and  worth  a 
thought.* 

The  number  of  churches  clustered  together 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  (seventy-five  !),  as 
compared  with  the  parts  beyond,  is  very  ob- 
servable from  the  position  we  have  taken  up. 
Many  of  them  are  full  of  interest,  and  well 
deserve  a visit  if  you  have  not  seen  them. 
Several  of  them  date  long  before  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  the  ravages  of  which  they  escaped, 
and  have  long  stories  hanging  to  them  (as 
have  others  of  more  recent  date),  that  throw 
an  additional  charm  over  the  time  honoured 
structures.  There,  for  example,  in  Smithfield 
(that  blot  on  the  modern  city  shield)  close 
at  your  feet,  is  the  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew the  Great,  the  major  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  St.  Andrew’s 
Undershaft,  in  Leadenhall-street,  with  its  tale 
of  evil  May-day  and  the  Cornhill  shaft,  is  the 
resting  place  of  poor  John  Stow,  the  chronicler 
of  London;  and  St.  Catherine’s  Cree-church* 
where  some  of  the  earliest  “ mysteries,”  or 
holy  plays,  were  performed,  was  rebuilt  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  styles,  as  some  writers  say, 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

Allhallows,  Barking,  in  Tower-street,  is  a 
very  interesting  old  church  ; and,  going  a little 
farther  east,  there  is  the  miniature  church  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula , in  the  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  which  furnishes  a sad  con- 
firmation of  many  disgraceful  chapters  in 
English  history. 

St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  is  the  burial  place 
of  three  noted  Johns, — John  Fox,  John  Speed, 
and  John  Milton.  In  the  church-yard,  is  a 
portion  of  old  London  wall.  Bow  church  was 
the  scene  of  most  singular  events  ; and  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  one  church  in  the  city  that  is 
not  for  some  cause  noticeable-  We  must  pass 
them  by,  only  stopping  to  mention  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, Lombard  street,  because  in  the  church 
formerly  on  this  site,  John  Shute,  “ painter- 
stainer  and  architect,”  who  published  one  of 
the  earliest  practical  works  on  the  art,  called 
“The  First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Archi- 
tecture,” was  buried.  Stow  says  bis  epitaph 
commenced  thus  : — 

“ This  monument  declares,  that  here  the  corps  doe 
lye, 

Of  him  that  sought  in  science  sight  to  publish 
prudently, 

(Among  the  rest  of  things,  the  which  he  put  in 
ure.) 

That  ancient  practice  and  profound,  that  liight  of 
architecture. 

A knowledge  meet  for  those,  that  buildings  doe 
erect, 

As  by  his  workes,  at  large  set  forth,  is  shewne 
the  full  effect. 

The  observer-,  situated  whore  we  have 
placed  him,  will  find  matter,  too,  for  ample  re- 
flection in  the  works  of  Wren,  which  there 
come  prominently  forward  ; and  if  he  be  him- 
self an  architect,  may  find  consolation  under 
many  difficulties  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
treatment  received  by  that  great  artist.  The 


* Those  who  would  know  more  of  Roman  London  should 
read  some  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  published  in  “ The  Archteologia,” 


steeples  of  the  city  attest  Wren’s  powers  as  a 
designer  in  a remarkable  manner.  Note  their 
extraordinary  variety ; the  difficulty  with  which 
a spire  can  be  made  a part  of  the  style  in  which 
he  designed ; the  elegance  of  their  proportions  ; 
the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction  ; and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the 
master  cannot  be  refused. 

The  city,  as  all  know,  was  greatly  improved 
in  consequence  of  the  Great  Fire,  but  would 
have  been  much  more  so  if  its  re-arrangement 
had  been  confided  to  Wren.  Look,  now,  upon 
its  tangled  streets,  and  the  pileofill-constructed 
and  decaying  buildings.  One  might  be  ex- 
cused for  wishing  for  a second  fire  to  clear 
away  the  seats  of  ill-health,  moral  degradation, 
and  consequent  crime  and  misery,  which  are 
seen  on  every  side.  Ignorance  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  all  evil.  Let  us  all  steadily  aid  in. 
the  endeavour  to  dispel  it. 

We  have  but  touched  our  subject,  not  ex- 
hausted it.  If  our  readers  rebel  not  against 
such  gossip, — gossip,  nevertheless,  which  has 
a good  intention,  we  may  return  on  another 
bright  day  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s. 


THE  ROYAL  MEDAL  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

British  Architects  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the 

Members,  on  the  designs  offered  in  Competition 
for  the  Royal  Medal  of  the  Institute,  for  the 

Soane  Medallion,  and  on  the  Essays  submitted 
for  the  Medals  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1846. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that,  for  the 
royal  medal,  the  subject  being  a building 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  eleven  designs  have  been 
received. 

The  council  deem  it  proper,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  advert  to  the  printed  conditions  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors,  and 
which  were  issued  in  May  last,  as  follows : — ■ 

“ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
to,  Grosvenor-atreet,  London,  26th  May,  1846. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  Institute  an  annual  medal 
for  the  promotion  of  Architecture,  it  has  been  re- 
solved, that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  by  a com- 
petition in  designs,  composed  in  a style  calculated 
to  promote  the  study  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Italian  architecture,  and  further,  thut  the  designs 
shall  be  judged  of,  not  only  with  reference  to  their 
merits  as  works  of  art,  but  likewise  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  construction  they  may  exhibit. 

In  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  designs  are  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  royal  medal,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  age  of  the  competitor  shall 
be  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  and  that  with  this 
limitation  the  competition  shall  be  open  to  the  pro- 
fession in  general. 

The  successful  competitor  will  be  further  entitled 
to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Institute  for  the 
sum  of  50/.  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  professional  studies,  at  any  period  within  five 
years  from  the  time  of  the  medal  having  been 
awarded  to  him,  upon  sending  to  the  Institute  a 
satisfactory  study  of  some  existing  building,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

The  royal  gold  medal  for  the  year  184G  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  design  for  a building  suitable 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ; comprising  a room  for  general  meet- 
ings and  lectures,  with  seats  for  350  persons, 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  reading  of  papers,  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  diagrams  explanatory 
thereof,  and  for  facility  of  discussion ; a council- 
room  for  twenty-five  members;  a library  for  10,000 
volumes,  with  suitable  depositories  for  drawings, 
prints,  medals,  &c. ; a gallery  for  models,  casts, 
fragments,  & c.  ; an  exhibition-room  for  architec- 
tural subjects,  and  suitable  residences  for  a secretary 

and  a curator. 

The  cost  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  20,000/. 

The  design  to  comprise  not  less  than  one  plan  of 
each  story, — two  elevations,  two  sections,  and  a 
perspective  view. 

The  scale  of  the  drawings  to  be  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  and  to  be  tinted  with  Indian  ink  or 
sepia  only. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CANDIDATES. 

Each  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  letter,  containing  the  name  of  the  competitor 
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within,  and  on  the  outside  the  same  motto  as  that 
attached  to  the  drawings  ; this  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  containing  an  address,  to  which  a 
communication  may  be  sent  of  the  decision  o e 
Institute,  and  directed,  “To  the  honorary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Design  for  royal  medal  (motto). 

The  drawings  to  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1846.  . , 

The  Council  will  not  consider  themselves  called 
upon  to  adjudge  the  medal,  unless  the  designs  and 
drawings  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  that  dis- 
tinction. 

George  Bailey,  \jionorary  Secretaries.” 

.T.  .T.  Scolf.s.  1 


In  detailing  thus  minutely  the  accommoda- 
tion to  be  provided  in  the  building,  to  render 
it  suitable  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  by 
fixing  a limit  to  the  proposed  expenditure,  it 
was  obviously  intended  by  the  Institute  to  im- 
press the  candidates  with  a feeling  that  in 
forming  their  designs  they  were  expected  to 
treat  the  subject  practically,  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  production  of  a design  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  an  existing  working  Insti- 
tution. 

They  observe  with  much  regret  that  the  well- 
considered  and  clearly-expressed  conditions  of 
the  Institute  have  been  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  that  in  consequence  of  the  uncalled 
for  magnitude  of  the  rooms,  halls,  staircases, 
and  other  approaches,  together  with  the  lavish 
and  injudicious  introduction  of  columnar  and 
other  extraneous  decoration  (in  some  instances 
actually  unfitting  the  rooms  for  the  purposes 
demanded),  not  more  than  one  of  the  designs, 
possessing  the  slightest  pretension  to  consider- 
ation as  an  architectural  composition,  could  be 
properly  executed  for  less  than  double  the  sum 
specified. 

When  the  council  reflect  on  the  enormous 
amount  of  injury  occasioned  to  the  public  and 
to  the  profession  from  competitors  so  frequently 
disregarding  the  conditions  given  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  expense  of  an  intended  struc- 
ture, and  consequently  presenting  designs  of 
much  higher  pretension  than  could  be  produced 
with  an  honest  and  conscientious  adherence 
thereto  ; and  when  they  likewise  reflect  on  the 
strong  reprobation  the  Institute  has  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  express  on  this  most 
irregular  and  improper  practice,  they  feel  that 
it  would  ill  become  the  council  to  recommend 
to  their  fellow-members  of  the  Institute  to 
countenance  such  dereliction  from  honorable 
professional  practice,  even  in  a competition  like 
the  present  one,  where  the  public  interests  are 
not  directly  affected.  The  fact  being  so  apparent 
entirely  precludes  the  council  from  recommend- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Institute  the  award- 
ing of  the  Royal  Medal  to  either  of  the  designs 
presented  this  year. 

They  regret  to  be  compelled,  on  grounds 
which  they  consider  too  important  to  be  disre- 
garded, to  come  to  this  decision,  especially  on 
the  first  occasion  of  a competition  for  so  high 
a distinction  as  the  Royal  Medal,  and  the  more 
so,  since  the  design  marked  “ Quanto  rectius 
hie  qui  nil  molitur  inepte,”  possesses  a high 
degree  of  merit,  and  displays  much  taste  and 
artistic  talent. 

The  Soane  Medallion,  for  the  year  1846,  was 
offered  for  “ 'The  best  design  lor  an  edifice, 
suitable  to  the  congregational  worship  of  the 
C hurch  of  England,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  thousand  persons,  without  galle- 
ries. The  design  to  he  Roman  or  Italian,  ex- 
pressive of  its  purpose  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, presenting  as  little  obstruction  to  sight 
as  possible.  The  chancel  to  be  properly  marked 
in  plan  and  decoration,  with  reference  to  its 
Protestant  uses.  All  the  windows  to  he  charged 
with  stained  glass.  There  must  he  a conspicu- 
ous belfry,  but  the  body  of  the  ei  urch  is  not 
to  be  surmounted  by  a dome.  * The  drawings 
ot  the  elevations  and  two  sections  to  be  to  a 
scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to' a foot,— the 
plans  and  perspective  view  to  one-eighth  of  an 
mch  to  a foot,  and  tinted  with  Indian  ink  or 
sepia  only. 

It  >ras  farther  notified  that  thd  competition 
isnot  confined  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  the  council  trill  not  consider  themselves 
called  upon  to  adjudge  a premium,  unless  the 
drawings  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  that 
distinction/’ 

Two  designs  have  been  received,  No.  1 
marked  “ Utile  dulci.”  2,  bearing  the  device 
of  a Scale  and  pair  of  Compasses. 
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With  respect  to  these  two  designs,  the 
council  most  reluctantly  observe  that  they  do 
not  consider  either  of  them  as  deserving  of 
the  reward  offered.  . 

Three  Essays  have  been  received  1 On  the 
adaptation  and  modification  of  the  orders  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and  Moderns.” 

No.  1,  with  two  drawings — motto— “Has 
tibi  erunt  artes.”  2.  Device  “0.”  3.  “ Enta- 
blature.” 

The  council  are  of  opinion  that  the  essay 
marked  by  the  motto  “ Hae  tibi  erunt  artes, 
is  distinguished  by  considerable  research  and 
knowledge  of  the'subject;  the  style  is  clear 
and  unaffected,  and  the  reasoning  good.  The 
council  consider  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  somewhat  too  historical,  and  that 
not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
various  social  causes  which  operated  in  effect- 
ing the  modifications  of  the  orders.  1 he 
council  are  of  opinion  that  this  essay  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  medal  of  the  Institute. 

The  essay  marked  “®  ” evinces  consider- 
able study  and  able  treatment  of  the  subject, — 
the  council  therefore  recommend  that  a medal 
of  merit  be  awarded  to  this  production. 

For  the  medal  offered  by  the  Institute  for 
the  best  essay  on  drainage,  viz.: — 

“ On  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  a town  house,  and  of  a nobleman’s 
mansion  and  offices  in  the  country,  respect- 
ively. Comprising  the  general  arrangement 
for  carrying  off  the,  waters  and  sewage,  the 
sizes  and  most  convenient  forms  for  the  drains 
or  conduits,  the  requisite  fall,  the  description 
of  material  to  be  employed,  and  the  several 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  damp,  smell, 
and  passage  of  vermin  ; — to  be  accompanied 
by  block  plans  and  details,” — 

One  essay,  accompanied  by  two  plans, marked 
“ Hygeia,”  has  been  received. 

On  a careful  perusal  of  the  essay,  it  appears 
that  the  author  has  not  treated  the  subject  in 
the  terms  of  the  programme  ; that  he  has  neg- 
lected the  main  subject  proposed,  and  alto- 
gether omitted  those  details  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  by  the  published  particulars. 
The  writer  has  shewn  much  diligence,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  which  he 
has  treated,  but  this  also  is  in  too  general  a 
manner,  and  upon  points  not  properly  within 
the  scope  proposed  by  the  Institute. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  council  can- 
not recommend  the  medal  to  be  awarded  to  this 
production. 

v February  22nd,  1847* 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  GREEKS 
BY  THE  ROMANS. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  Mr.  S.  Angell,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  various  donations  of  books  and  prints 
were  acknowledged,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
read  a letter  from  Signor  Bolsato,  of  Venice, 
containing  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture there.  The  writer  said  that,  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  the  works  of  celebrated  archi- 
tects of  past  time,  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
those  monuments.  The  new  constructions, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  rival  the  existing  build- 
ings, displayed  a simplicity  and  nudity  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  ; and  he  remarked,  that  such 
was  the  meanness  of  employers,  that  architects 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  imitate  the  wo7'Ics  of 
the  middle  ages:  generally,  however,  he'was 
glad  to  say  the  works  of  pure  Italian  architec- 
ture were  adopted  as  models. 

This  remark  seems,  to  us  not  uninstructive 
when  properly  reflected  on. 

The  chairman  having  adverted  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  catalogue  of  the  books  and  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  Institute,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  for  the  care 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  it, 
was  passed. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  council  on  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  forthe  medals 
offered  by  the  Institute,  was  then  read.  The 
sealed  letters  which  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful essays,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  orders 
ot  the"  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  being  opened, 
the  author- of  the  first  was  found  to  be  Mr. 
J.  VV.  Papworth,  and  of  the  second  Mr.  James 
Bell. 


Dr.  Bromet,  in  a letter  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  gave  an  account  of  certain  vases  in- 
serted in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the 
quadripartite  groined  vaulting,  of  the  Choir  of 
8t.  Martin’s  Church,  at  Angers,  and  supposed 
by  the  architect^  of  that  city  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  increasing  the  sonorous  property  of 
the  choir,  in  a similar  manner  as  the  “ Echeia,” 
described  by  Vitruvius,  are  said  to  have  in- 
creased the  sound  of  theatres. 

These  vases  were  described  as  of  grey  baked  1 
earth  (still  in  sonorous  condition)  12  inches  * 
deep,  10  inches  in  extreme  diameter,  and  from 
1 to  3 inches  at  top  and  bottom.  Their  mouths 
are  flush  with  the  face  of  the  walls  and  vault-  i 
ing,  so  that  when  seen  from  below  they  appear  J 
to  be  nothing  more  than  small  holes  for  venti-  ] 
lating  purposes.  There  are  three  in  each  cell 
of  the  vaulting,  and  these  are  placed  as  if  at  the  i 
points  of  a triangle  having  its  apex  towards  the 
intersection  of  the  groining,  while  the  vases  in 
the  side  walls  are  in  a horizontal  line — all  being 
at  some  feet  from  one  another. 

Mr.  Donaldson  remarked,  that  when  he  was 
abroad  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  find  remains 
of  the  vases  described  by  Vitruvius,  but  did  not  1 
succeed  in  doing  so  in  any  one  case.  Mr.  | 
Banks  discovered  them  in  one  instance,  hut  he  fl 
was  not  aware  that  any  one  else  had  done  so. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  was  to  have  completed  his 
paper  on  the  acoustic  arrangement  of  rooms,  1 
not  being  present,  Mr.  Papworth  read  the 
essay  to  which  the  medal  of  the  Institute  had 
been  awarded. 

Mr.  Papworth  commenced  his  paper  by  ar-  1 
guing  that  Hellenic  art  when  introduced  by 
Cossutius  at  Rome  was  corrupted  by  the  in-  ? 
fluence  of  a previous  style,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  architecture  of  Alberti  was  degraded 
through  a Gothic  feeling  into  the  Elizabethan, 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  Tedesche  variations. 
He  then  treated  of  the  remains  of  the  Etruscans 
in  art,  repudiating  the  testimony  of  their  vases,  1 
and  holding  that  they  exercised  little  in- 
fluence on  the  early  style  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  considered  to  be  Alban  or  Latin  : 
he  used  that  term  to  denote  the  simplest  order 
of  classic  architecture,  gradually  superseded  [ 
in  Rome  by  the  Ionic  and  triglyphed  Doric.  « 
In  justification  of  a table  which  dictated  the  1 
employment  of  Corinthian  columns  only  for  a 
height  of  50  feet,  and  gave  average  heights  to 
each  order,  ending  with  only  11  feet  allowed 
to  the  Latin  Tuscan,  the  author  appealed  to 
several  tables  of  calculations,  which  showed 
that,  according  to  his  formula,  passages  of  equal 
widths  between  pairs  of  columns  of  each  order  ! 
of  one  diameter,  demanded  lengths  of  archi- 
traves not  exceeding  the  powers  of  simplest 
mechanical  construction,  and  greatest  when 
capping  highest  columns;  whereas  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  ah-  ] 
surdly  tended  to  shew,  that  greatest  lengths  of 
architraves  would  seem  most  consistent  with 
lowest  columns,  although  the  ancients  always 
expected  narrowness  of  intercolumniation  and 
slimness  of  pillar  to  accompany  each  other. 

The  most  important  modifications  made  by 
the  Romans,  while  retaining  the  scientific  con- 
ventionalities of  the  Greeks;  were  in  the  pro- 
portions of  thejr  plans,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  columns,  in  the  proportions  of 
their  entablatures,  and  in  the  contour  of  the 
moldings,  in  the  use  of  square  columns  often 
allowed  to  be  predominant,  and  in  debasing  the 
circular  pillar  to  a mere  pilaster,  and  in  the 
practice  ofsupercolumniation  : and  they  adopted 
the  Eustyle  intercolumniation,  and  the  pseu- 
dodipteral and  hypsethral  arrangements. 

• Reference  was  made  to  a drawing  exhibit- 
ing a moiety  of  the  same  building  in  each 
style,  entering  into  a comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent results  accompanying  various  coinci- 
dences; and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  sentiment 
of  a rectangular  and  statuesque  simplicity 
visible  in  nearly  all  Greek  edifices,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  curved  and  picturesque  group- 
ing in  the  enlarged  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Roman  imperial  artists. 

'The  author  defended  the  revivalists  for  esta- 
blishing a standard  for  each  order,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  justified  in  suspecting 
all  the  antiques  (of  which  they  really  saw  very 
little)  to  he  barbarous,  and  in  trying  to  bring 
them  to  a correspondence  with  V itruvius  ; each 
publishing  his  own  idea  of  perfection,  in  which 
the  great  masters  were  wonderfully  agreed ; and 
he  exposed  the  fault  of  making  their  illustra- 
tions formulae,  to  be  applied  without  change 
on  any  occasion,  at  any  height,  in  any  situation, 
for  any  purpose.  He  examined  the  practice  of 


he  great  masters  and  the  pupils  in  the  several 
nodern  schools,  and  mentioned,  in  a list  of 
heir  additions  to  the  store  of  the  architect, 
he  use  of  the  niche,  of  pedestals,  of  balus- 
rades,  of  sculpture  (of  all  sorts),  as  mere  de- 
oration ; of  the  arseostyle  disposition  of  the 
asement  and  attic  stories  as  features,  of  spires, 
nd  steeples,  and  bell  towers,  and  of  an  extra- 
rdinary  luxury  of  internal  and  external  archi- 
ed ure. 

The  paper  closed  with  the  observation  that, 
/ith  Chambers,  Mylne,  Dance,  Holland,  and 
Joane  expired  the  race  of  architects  in  one 
tyle  only,  but  in  a style  of  which  they  were 
casters ; their  successors  being  condemned  to. 
xposure  to  the  caprice  of  patronage  for  a com- 
nand,  to  summon  up  the  resources  of.  any 
tyle  to  clothe  even  an.impracticable  ideaj  aud 
hat  the  current. of  taste  was  undeniably  tend- 
ng  toward  an  art  altogether  difi'erent  from  that 
if  Greece  in  its  construction,  or  else  to  that  of 
5alhnlio  and  Chambers. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CONSTRUC- 
TION * 

BY  PROFESSOR  GRIFFITHS. 

From  the  dawn  of.  experimental  chemistry 
o the  year  1808,  lime  was  regarded  as  a simple 
ir  elementary  earth.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
hen  suspected  that  it  might  contain  a metal , 
>r  be  a metallic  oxide,  and  the  manner  in  which 
le  proceeded  to  verify  this  suspicion  by  the 
est  of  experiment  presents  an  admirable  spe- 
limen  of  his  philosophical  skill.  It  was  as 
ollows : — 

The  metal  mercury,  is  fluid  at  all  ordinary 
unges  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  in  such 
date  it  is  capabje  of  exerting  affinity  for 
several  metals  that  are  solid, — silver,  tin,  and 
ead,  for  example, — in  forming  compounds 
vith  these,  it  loses  its  fluidity.  The  results 
ire  extremely  soft,  unctuous  solids,  technically 
railed  amalgams.  Mercury  can  be  boiled  or 
lisiilled  by  heat,  with  nearly  the  same  facility 
is  water  can  be  so  treated  ; and  when  the  metal 
s pure,  like  pure  water,  it  leaves  no  residue  in 
he  vessels  employed  during  the  experiments ; 
jut  the  metals  silver,  tin,  and  lead  cannot  be 
joiled  or  distilled  at  the  same  heat  as  mercury, 
)r  in  other  words,  whilst  it  is  volatile , they  re- 
nain  fixed. 

Accordingly,  if  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with 
silver,  be  placed  in  a distillatory  apparatus,  a 
moderate  heat  will  volatilize  the  mercury, 
whilst  the  silver  will  remain  fixed , and  thus 
m analysis,  or  a separation  of  the  compound 
nto  its  two  elementary  constituents,  will  be 
iffected. 

A metallic  oxide  will  not  form  an  amalgam 
with  mercury;  but  the  powerful  agency  of 
ilectricity  is  capable  of  reducing  an  oxide,  or 
sf  eliciting  its  elementary  metal,  which  then, 
n the  generality  of  cases,  can  combine,  or  form 
in  amalgam  with  mercury. 

All  these  facts  had  been  ascertained  previous 
;o  the  year  1808,  and,  therefore,  Sir  Humphry, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  “ inductive  philosophy,” 
proceeded  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  the  decomposition 
af  lime. 

He  selected  a piece  of  pure  lime,  and  made 
in  its  centre  a small  cavity  to  hold  a globule 
af  pure  mercury  ; he  then  placed  the  lime  in 
connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  a voltaic 
battery,  and  the  mercury  in  connection  with 
the  negative  pole,  to  complete  the  electrical 
circuit.  In  this  arrangement  the  mercury  gra- 
dually lost  its  fluidity,  as  though  it  were  amal- 
gamated with  a known  metal,  but  no  such 
element  being  present,  the  phenomenon  of 
amalgamation  could  only  result  from  the 
elimination  of  an  unknown  metal  from  the 
lime. 

The  new  amalgam  was  then  carefully  re- 
moved into  a small  distillatory  apparatus,  con- 
structed of  a glass  tube,  filled  with  the  vapour 
of  pure  naphtha,  a substance  containing  no 
oxygen,  and  which  experiments,  with  potassium 
and  sodium, — the  metals  of  the  alkalies  potassa 
and  soda, — had  taught  Sir  Humphry  would 
protect  or  varnish  such  readily  oxidizable 
elements  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  some  other  sources  of  ojeygen. 

Upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  part  of 
the  apparatus  containing  the  amalgam,  the 
mercury  volatilized  or  distilled,  whilst  a fixed 
substance,  having  a silvery  lustre,  remained  ; 
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in  fact,  it  was  a true  metal,  evidently  educed 
from  the  lime;  for  when  heated  in  the  air,  it 
instantly  kindled,  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion was  pure  lime,  produced  by. the  union 
of  such  metal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surround- 
ing air. 

The  new  metal  was  accordingly  named 
calcium,  in  allusion  to  its  source  (calx),  and  lime 
was  named  oxide  of  calcium,  as,  during  the 
formation  of  the  amalgam,  oxygen  had  evi- 
dently been  expelled  from  the  lime  by  the 
agency  of  the  voltaic  battery;  and  the  newly- 
educed  substance,  when  heated  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  produced  lime,  chemically  the  same  as 
that  in  which  for  ages  it  had  remained  con- 
cealed. 

' It  is  probably  correct  to  state  that  no  expe- 
rimenters excepting  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
his  assistants,  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  ever  saw  calcium , and  this  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  attendant 
upon  the  process  for  its  eduction,  but  all  che- 
mists agree  in  regarding;/* me  as  its  oxide, 
because  the  above  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  calcium  was  followed  up  and  corrobo- 
rated by  indirect  evidence  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature:  this  fortunately  admits  of 
explanation  in  a very  few  words. 

All  pure  metals  have  an  affinity  for  the  non- 
metallic  element  chlorine  ; the  resulting- 
compounds  are  termed  chlorides,  and  it  is 
found  upon  presenting  the  generality  of  metallic 
oxides  of  known  composition  to  chlorine  that 
they  are  decomposed,  oxygen  is  expelled  from 
them,  and  chlorides  of  their  respective  metals 
are  indirectly  produced,  exactly  similar  in  their 
chemical  properties  to  those  which  are  directly 
produced,  by  the  presentation  of  the  pure 
metals  to  pure  chlorine. 

Lime , or  oxide  of  calcium,  acts,  with  chlorine, 
in' conformity  with  this  general  law,  oxygen 
being  expelled  in  true  and  definite  weight, 
whilst  the  chlorine  combines  in  its  stead  with 
the  metal , producing  chloride  of  calcium. 

It  would  be  pedantic,  and  also  inconvenient 
not  only  for  the  chemist,  but  for  the  architect, 
the  builder,  and  every  practical  man,  to  speak 
in  strict  accordance  with  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, and  say  oxide  of  calcium ; accordingly 
those  who  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  those 
who  design  and  construct  its  walls  invariably 
call  the  extraordinary  compound  by  its  univer- 
sally known  name  of  lime.  For  the  sake  of 
euphony  in  chemical  language,  the  term  calcia 
might  he  adopted,  the  terminal  letter  a,  as  in 
the  case  of  potassa,  soda,  alumina,  silica,  ba- 
ryta, strontia,  magnesia,  and  lithia,  implying 
the  fact  of  oxidation  : but  leaving  opinions  re- 
garding names,  and  proceeding  to  experiments 
upon  things,  it  is  an  established  truth,  that 
twenty  parts  by  weight  of  calcium  and  eight 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  are  found  in  twenty- 
eight  parts  by  weight  of  lime,  and  it  is  a sub- 
stance of  inestimable  value  to  the  chemist, 
architect,  engineer,  operative,  and  artist. 

Lime,  quicklime,  or  live  lime,  is  seldom  if 
ever  presented  by  nature,  excepting  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  there  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, apparently  resulting  from  the  action  of 
volcanic  heat  upon  limestone,  or  other  calca- 
reous compounds,  or  probably  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  metal  calcium  in  subterranean 
recesses. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  limestone,  and  by 
submitting  these  to  a strong  artificial  heat,  as 
in  the  common  process  of  “ lime  burning,” — 
the  theory  of  which  will  be  examined  in  the 
sequel — abundance  of  lime,  sufficiently  pure 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  obtained  : 
therefore  an  examination  of  its  leading  che- 
mical characters  may  now  be  entered  upon. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees  may  be  taken  at  1,000  ounces 
avoirdupois.  This  is  the  standard  to  which  the 
weight  of  a similar  bulk  of  any  other  liquid 
or  solid  substance  can  be  referred  ; and  in  the 
case  of  lime,  a cubic  foot  of  it  will  generally 
weigh  2,300  ounces,  so  that  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  water,  or  the  fact. may  be  expressed 
thus,  the  inherent  particular  weight  or  specific 
gravity  of  w atcr  being  = 1,000.  that  of  lime 
is  = 2,300. 

There  is  no  mystery  whatever  regarding  the 
subject  of  specific  gravity  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
simply  consists  in  ascertaining  the  weights  of 
equal  bulks  of  different  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances, in  reference  to  water  as  a standard  of 
unity.  This  is  extremely  important  in  most 
branches  of  practical  science,  and  in  many 
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instances,  when  accurate  tables  of  specific 
gravities  are  ..once  constructed,  the  deviation 
of  a substance  from  the  exact  specific  gravity 
that  it  should  possess,  immediately  points  out 
to  the  experimenter,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
or  chemically  pure. 

Lime  is  excessively  infusible,  it  shews  no 
tendency  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  a furnace  fire  ; 
if  it  be  subjected  to  the  far  superior  heat  of 
the  voltaic  flame,  it  then  slowly  and  imperfectly 
melts,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  lime 
may  be  regarded  as  infusible  when  heated  per 
se.  If  lime  be  mixed  with  other  substances 
that  are  popularly  called  earths,  then  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a furnace,  it  facilitates 
their  fusion  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  it 
combines  with  them  forming  vitrifiable  com- 
pounds, hence  the  extreme  utility  of  lime  as 
a cheap  and  powerful  flux  in  many  operations 
of  practical  chemistry,  but  particularly  in  the 
operation  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of 
iron  from  the  clay  iron-stone. 

This  ore  contains  clay,  and  other  earthy 
matters,  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  oxide 
of  iron  ; it  is  therefore,  first  of  all  heated  to 
redness,  or  “roasted,”  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  leave  an  oxide  of  iron  ; this  is  min- 
gled in  due  proportions  with  coke  and  lime- 
stone, and  then  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a “ blast  furnace.”  The  carbon  of  the  coke 
exerts  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and 
the  iron  is  liberated  or  educed;  but  this  iron 
would  immediately  burn,  or  return  into  the 
state  of  oxide,  by  combining  with  a portion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  blast  of  air,  so  that  the 
operation  would  be  futile,  did  not  the  lime  of 
the  limestone  at  the  same  time  combine  with 
the  clay  and  other  earthy  matters,  to  form  an 
extremely  fusible  glass,  which,  envelopes  and 
protects  the  globules  of  newly  reduced  iron 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  aud  permits  them 
to  sink  down  and  accumulate  in  the  lower  part 
or  hearth  of  the  furnace,  from  whence  at  due 
intervals  the  molten  iron  is  run  off  into  moulds. 

The  scoria,  or  “ slag,”  produced  by  the  lime 
when  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  cooled, 
is  of  very  little  value,  excepting  for  the  con- 
struction of  rude  fences,  and  for  repairing 
roads ; but  as  it  has  an  exceedingly  sharp 
vitreous  fracture,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  for 
the  latter  purpose. 

When  a fragment  of  lime  is  held  in  the  pale 
flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
pale  flame  resulting  from  the  rapid  combustion 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  ; as  the  lime 
becomes  highly  heated,  an  intense  white  light 
is  evolved  ; but  the  lime  undergoes  no  chemical 
change  in  this  experiment,  it  merely  volatilizes 
or  sublimes  to  a slight  extent,  and  its  vapour, 
when  condensed  upon  a cold  surface,  forms  a 
white  solid  sublimate,  which  is  identical  in 
composition  with  the  fragment  of  lime  from 
whence  it  ascended.  The  experiment  presents 
an  example  of  the  phenomenon  called  ignition , 
which,  chemically  defined,  implies  the  evolu- 
tion of  light  from  a solid  substance  when  its 
temperature  is  raised,  and  its  chemical  nature 
unchanged. 

The  light  evolved  by  the  ignition  of  lime 
rivals  that  of  the  suu  in  its  intensity  and  purity; 
it  admits  of  refraction  by  a glass  prism  into 
the  seven  primary,  or  prismatic  colours  of 
solar  light,  and  in  the  “ lime  light,”  as  it  is 
now  popularly  called,  there  is  no  excess  of  the 
yellow  ray.  consequently,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  artificial  illumination,  whilst  the 
artificial  light,  derived  from  the  more  ordinary 
sources  of  oil,  wax,  tallow,  spermaceti,  and 
gas,  contains  a considerable  excess  of  the 
yellow  ray.  Thus  an  apartment  exquisitely 
finished  in  the  beautiful  colours  of  decorative 
art  displays  them  all  during  the  day  time  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  displayed  by  the 
artist,  but  upon  artificially  illuminating  the 
apartment,  an  effect  that  he  never  contem- 
plated is  very  frequently  produced  by  the 
yellow  ray  changing,  or  modifying,  all  the 
colours,  and  especially  some  of  the  blue  colours 
to  various  shades  of  green. 

Water  is  a compound  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases,  and  in  a small  quantity  it  admits  of 
ready  decomposition  by  voltaic  electricity,  so 
that  both  these  gases  may  be  collected  and 
burned  to  reproduce  water.  Now,  if  it  were 
possible  to  decompose  a large  quantity  of  water 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  by  electricitv,  the  com- 
bustion of  its  gaseous  elements,  conjoined  with 
the  ignition  of  lime,  would  probably  supersede 
most  methods  of  artificial  illumination;  for 
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the  “ lime  light”  is  so  pure  and  intense,  that 
all  common  flames  placed  in  its  rays  are 
thrown  a3  dark  shadoivs  upon  surrounding  ob- 

je1f  a given  weight  of  lime  be  placed  in  a 
glazed  earthen  plate,  and  set  under  shelter 
from  rain,  yet  freely  exposed  to  the  a.r  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  replaced  in  the  balance, 
it  will’  manifest  a considerable  increase  ot 
weight;  and  if  it  be  afterwards  transferred  into 
a clean  dry  Florence  flask,  and  then  its  bulb 
gently  heated  over  the  flame  of  a lamp,  an  ap- 
pearance like  dew  will  be  observed  in  the  upper 
part,  or  neck,  of  the  flask  : the  theory  ot  this 
experiment  is  readily  explained. 

Even  in  the  driest  weather  the  air  contains 
the  vapour  of  water,  and  for  it,  lime  has  a 
strong  chemical  attraction,  consequently,  in- 
creases in  weight  by  exposure  ; then  upon  sub- 
sequently heating  the  lime  the  water  vaporizes 
and  condenses  into  the  liquid  form  within  the 
upper,  and  colder  part,  of  the  flask. 

If  the  lime  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  many 
days  it  will  increase  in  weight  from  another 
cause, — this  will  demand  future  attention, — hut 
the  above  simple  experimental  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  water,  points  out  to  the  architect 
and  builder  the  necessity  of  placing  lime  in 
perfectly  closed  vessels,  if  it  be  required  to 
remain  as  u quick- lime.” 

If  the  bulb  of  a mercurial  thermometer 
having  a long  range  of  scale  or  graduated  to 
G20  degrees  be  thrust  into  a heap  of  quicklime, 
it  will  indicate  a certain  temperature  which 
for  the  sake  of  example  may  be  60  degrees  ; 
if  the  instrument  be  removed,  its  bulb  carefully 
wiped  and  then  plunged  into  a bucket  full  of 
water,  it  will  indicate  the  same  temperature. 
Let  the  water  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
lime,  which  will  rapidly  imbibe  it  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a few 
seconds  the  individual  lumps  of  lime  will  swell, 
crack,  and  crumble  asunder,  whilst  a copious 
volume  of  vapour  arises  from  the  slaking  heap, 
and  now  upon  thrusting  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  it  will  probably  indicate  a tem- 
perature not  far  below  500  degrees.  The 
operation  of  u slaking  lime  ” is  so  very  com- 
mon, that  it  rarely  excites  attention,  but  its 
close  examination  by  the  ehemist  reveals  an 


extremely  curious  and  important  fact. 

Why  should  two  substances  of  the  same  mo- 
derate temperature,  or  familiarlyspeaking,  cold 
become  hot  when  mixed  together? 

Many  practical  men,  if  they  happen  to 
condescend  an  answer  to  such  an  apparently 
simple  or  trivial  question,  will  say,  “ because 
the  lime  has  been  well  burnt,  and  has  plenty 
of  fire  in  it.”  But  this  will  not  satisfy  a che- 
mist, and  it  is  only  after  a variety  of  accurate 
experiments  that  he  can  give  a true  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  for  it  is  a pheno- 
menon, although  the  term  may  be  deemed  too 
grandiloquent  when  applied  to  such  an  every- 
day occurrence.  Divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  technicalities,  the  explanation  runs  thus: — 
"Water  in  its  ordinary  liquid  state  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  which  being  inappreci- 
able by  the  thermometer,  is  called  latent  heat, 
and  when  water  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  as,  for  example,  in  freezing,  this 
latent  heat  being  no  longer  required  to  main- 
tain the  new  physical  state  of  ice , is  therefore 
expelled,  or  becomes  sensible  heat. 

When  water  is  suddenly  thrown  upon  lime, 
its  immediate  disappearance  within  the  lumps 
of  lime  is  due  to  an  attraction  purely  mecha- 
nical, or  the  capillary  attraction  of  their  pores, 
The  two  substances  being  thus  brought  into 
close  contact,  then  chemical  attraction  or  affi- 
nity commences  between  them,  and  during 
their  combination  the  lime  actually  solidifies 
thewater,  whose  latent  heat  of  original  liquidity 
being  no  longer  required,  escapes  as  sensible 
heat,  which  even  raises  a certain  portion  of  the 
■water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  steam. 

The  lime  thus  slaked  or  hydrated  is  mate- 
rially increased  in  bulk  and  weight,  but  feels 
perfectly  dry,  for  the  water  is  only  solidified  by 
being  deprived  of  heat,  it  is  not  decomposed, 
and  if  a portion  of  this  slaked  lime  be  heated 
in  a flask  as  already  directed,  the  chemical 
affinity  between  the  two  substances  will  be 
overcome,  the  solid  water  will  gain  heat  to 
assume  the  liquid  state,  this  will  gain  more 
heat  to  assume  the  vaporous  state  and  ascend  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  which  being  cold, 
will  deprive  the  vapour  of  part  of  its  heat  or 
condense  it  into  the  state  of  liquid  water  con- 
taining a definite  amount  of  latent  heat , and  if 


this  liquid  water  be  again  solidified  the  latent 
heat  will  be  expelled  as  sensible  heat. 

All  practical  men  are  aware  that  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  slake  large  quantities  of  lime 
near  wooden  sheds,  stacks  ot  timber,  or  heaps 
of  shavings,  for  the  evolved  heat  may  become 
sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  inflammation 
of  these  combustible  materials,  and  it  the  lime 
be  extremely  “quick  ” it  is  occasionally  dan- 
gerous to  stand  near  the  slaking  heap,  for  the 
rising  steam  carries  up  an  acrid  duet  of  lime 
which  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  lungs, 
whilst  very  frequently  particles  of  lime  are 
violently  projected  from  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  within  the  heap:  such  particles 
striking  the  eye  might  deprive  it  of  sight,  not 
only  by  mechanical  force, but  bychemical  action 
on  the  cornea,  for  lime  exerts  a caustic  or  cor- 
roding power  upon  most  organic  bodies. 

The  heat  evolved  during  the  slaking  of  lime 
in  closed  iron  cylinders,  has  been  proposed  and 
even  introduced  for  warming  apartments  and 
cooking  food,  but  very  little  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  such  calcareous  warmth  and  alfresco 
cookery. 

The  addition  of  more  water  to  lime  than  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  its  de- 
finite hydrate,  produces  a semi-fluid,  practically 
known  as  cream  or  milk  of  lime.  This  chiefly 
consists  of  lime  in  a state  of  mechanical  sus- 
pension throughout  the  water,  and  upon  leav- 
ing such  mixture  at  rest  for  a short  time,  the 
lime  will  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  whilst 
a perfectly  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  will 
occupy  the  upper  part.  This  liquid  is  not  pure 
water,' but  an  aqueous  solution  of  lime,  com- 
monly called  lime-water,  and  although  contain- 
ing only  a very  small  quantity  of  lime,  it  exerts 
a powerful  alkaline  action  upon  the  generality 
of  organic  matters,  and  there  is  a very  curious 
chemical  fact,  presented  during  the  formation 
of  “ lime-water,”  namely,  that  the  colder  the 
water  the  snore  lime  will  it  actually  dissolve  : 
thus  water  at  33  degrees,  or  near  the  freezing 
point,  will  dissolve  exactly  twice  as  much  lime 
as  water  will  do  at  212  degrees,  or  its  ordi- 
nary boiling  point. 

Lime-water  for  experimental  purposes  is 
always  formed  and  kept  in  green-glass  bottles 
accurately  stoppered,  and  it  will  remain  trans- 
parent and  colourless  as  water.  Let  a portion 
of  it,  say  a quarter  of  a pint,  be  decanted  into 
a perfectly  clean  and  dry  Florence  flask,  the 
neck  of  which  must  then  be  closed  by  a per- 
fectly clean  cork,  having  a slit  or  groove  cut 
from  its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  large  enough 
for  a small  crow-quill  to  pass  through  ; fold  a 
strip  of  woollen  cloth  four  or  five  times  around 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  to  form  a non-conducting 
handle,  by  which  it  may  be  held  overthe  flame 
of  a spirit  or  argand  lamp;  or  suspend  it  in 
such  position  by  a wire,  without  the  cloth  if 
more  convenient;  allow  the  bulb  of  the  flask  to 
warm  gradually,  the  lime-water  will  soon  boil, 
steam  will  rapidly  escape  through  the  groove 
in  the  cork,  and  the  originally  transparent 
colourless  lime-water  will  become  milk-white 
from  the  deposition  of  lime,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  of  that  substance  being  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Reference  will  be  made,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  paragraphs,  to  lime-water,  and  a 
change  that  it  undergoes  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  therefore  the  uses  of  “cream  of 
lime,”  which  consists  of  mechanically  sus- 
pended and  chemically  dissolved  lime,  may  be 
now  detailed.  When  “ cream  of  lime”  is  kept 
of  an  uniform  degree  of  semi-fluidity  by  con- 
stant stirring  or  “ rousing,”  it  is  an  invaluable 
“ wash  ” for  old  walls,  as,  on  account  of  its 
causticity,  it  effectually  dissolves,  or  destroys, 
all  organic  filth  that  may  be  adherent  to  them  ; 
at  the  same  time  a peculiar  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  impure  “ hartshorn,”  is  very 
frequently  exhaled  from  the  walls  thus  “ lime 
whited.”  Old  walls,  especially  of  stabling, 
contain  a large  proportion  of  amiuoniacal  com- 
pounds. Ammonia  consists  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  ; organic  matters,  especially 
those  of  the  animal  kingdom,  contain  the  same 
gases,  generally  in  addition  to  oxygen  gas,  and 
the  element  carbon. 

When  organic  matters,  so  constituted,  run 
into  putrefaction,  a portion  of  the  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  assume  new  affinity,  and  pro- 
duce ammonia,  at  the  same  time  a portion  of 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  produce  carbonic  acid ; 
these  newly  formed  compounds  then  unite  to 
produce  carbonate  of  ammonia , or  “ volatile 


salt,”  which  the  walls  receive  ; and  when  they 
are  lime-whited,  the  lime,  by  its  superior 
affinity  for  the  carbonic  acid,  unites  with  it 
to  produce  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  the  ammo- 
nia is  expelled  as  a pungent  vapour,  having 
the  odour  of  “ hartshorn,”  because  it  is 
actually  existent  in  that  well-known  stimulant. 
For  the  cream  of  lime  to  he  active  in  destroy- 
ing  organic  filth,  and  decomposing  ammooiacal 
compounds,  it  must  be  formed  of  quick  lime , 
and  applied  to  the  walls  immediately.  One 
simple  test  of  its  fitness  is  to  place  a slice  of 
the  yellow  turmeric  root  in  a portion  of  it : 
the  yellow  should  become  reddish  biown. 
Another,  and  a better  test,  is  to  pour  a wine- 
glass full  of  the  “ cream  of  lime  ” into  an  ale 
glass  containing  half  a fluid  ounce  of  “ spirit 
of  salt”  (hydrochloric  acid),  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water;  and  if  no  effervescence, 
like  that  produced  by  “ soda-water  powders,” 
appear,  the  cream  of  lime  may  be  deemed  fit 
for  use.  Generally  speaking,  workmen  are 
extremely  reluctant  in  applying  “ lime  white” 
to  walls,  because  it  corrodes  their  brushes 
(this  is  a test  of  its  goodness)  ; and  for  it  they 
will  gladly  substitute  “ white-wash.”  This 
dries  beautifully  white,  certainly;  but  old  walls, 
so  treated,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  “ whited 
walls,  or  whited  sepulchres,”  their  filth  being 
merely  hidden,  and  not  destroyed,  by  the  pu- 
rity of  their  coating ; because  “white-wash” 
is  made  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  whiting, — a 
neutral  compound,  having  no  causticity. 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
carbonic  acid  is  invariably  present  throughout 
the  atmosphere.  Now  lime,  either  hydrated, 
diffused,  or  dissolved  in  water,  has  a strong 
attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  and  will  soon 
change  into  carbonate  of  lime;  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  weight,  as  already  noticed, 
that  lime  acquires  after  a protracted  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  first  action  being  its 
conversion  into  hydrate,  by  the  absorption  of 
watery  vapour,  the  second  action  being  the 
combination  of  the  lime  of  such  hydrate,  with 
carbonic  acid,  to  form  earbonate  of  lime. 

This  is  also  the  reason  that  quick  lime, 
cream  of  lime,  and  lime  water,  all  require  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  or  they  will  soon 
become  carbonated,  and  then  instead  of  remain- 
ing or  quietly  dissolving  in  dilute  hydro  chloric 
acid,  they  will  effervesce,  like  “ soda-water  ” 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  'I  he 
thin  white  pellicle  or  film  that  forms  upon  the 
surface  of  lime  water  or  cream  of  lime,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  announces  the  transition 
of  the  caustic  lime  into  the  inert  carbonate. 


CURRENT  COMPETITIONS. 

We  have  received  information  from  parties 
in  whom  we  have  confidence,  that  the  invita- 
tion to  compete  for  the  fever  hospital  at  Bed- 
ford is  a mere  cloak,  a London  architect  hav- 
ing sent  in  plans  and  estimates  for  it,  which 
have  been  approved  by  most  of  the  committee. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our  informants 
are  in  error  : the  result  will  shew.  If,  unhap- 
pily, the  statement  be  correct,  the  committee 
shall  hear  from  us. 

Relative  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club-house 
competition,  several  correspondents  have  di- 
rected our  attention  to  a plan  which  has  'been 
circulated  of  the  site  of  the  intended  new  edi- 
fice, on  which  is  marked  certain  dimensions  of 
“limited”  and  “unlimited  heights,”  having 
reference  to  “ rights  of  light.  One  says  : 

“ The  law  on  the  subject  we  all  know  is  quite 
undefined,  but  in  reference  to  the  particular 
building  in  question,  it  may  so  happen,  that 
from  local  knowledge,  or  other  means,  certain 
parties  may  be  more  in  the  secret  of  these 
rights  than  the  majority  of  their  architectural 
brethren;  allow  me  therefore  to  suggcstthrough 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  in  the  present 
case,  and  in  others  of  a like  nature,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  should  appoint  some  sur- 
veyor to  prepare  a proper  plan,  with  all  parti- 
culars in  reference  to  the  site  of  such  intended 
new  building,  and  have  the  same  lithographed 
for  distribution  among  its  members.  The  suc- 
cessful architect  to  reimburse  the  Institute  for 
the  cost  of  the  plan.” 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Institute  en- 
gaged on  any  such  profitless  work.  As  to  the 
lights,  competitors  must  use  their  own  judg- 
ment; the  committee,  by  drawing  attention  to 
them,  have  done  perhaps  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  from  them.  In  connection  with 
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this  competition,  we  have  been  officially  re- 
quested to  contradict  a report  that  the  com- 
mittee have  already  fixed  upon  an  architect  to 
be  employed.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
manifest  a great  desire  that  this  competition 
should  be  conducted  and  decided  in  the  fairest 
and  most  satisfactory  manner.  Let  us  urge 
upon  them  two  important  points: — First,  that 
they  exhibit  the  designs  for  a certain  time  be- 
fore coming  to  a decision,  and,  secondly,  that 
one  or  more  professional  men  of  ability  and 
integrity  be  called  in  to  assist  them  in  the  ex- 
amination and  selection. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Excavations  for  Antiquities  figuring  on 
the  French  Budget. — The  Home  Minister 
at  Paris  has  issued  a decision  to  the  effect, 
that  excavations,  made  for  the  sake  of 
searching  after  ancient  ruins,  are  to  be  hence- 
forth classed  amongst  the  works  of  communal 
utility , and  be,  therefore,  defrayed  (assisted) 
from  the  fund  of  four  millions  of  francs,  which 
the  minister  is  charged  to  distribute  amongst 
the  parishes  {communes),  which  will  have  pro- 
vided workshops,  or  other  establishments,  for 
the  occupation  of  poor  people.  In  consequence 
thereof,  some  excavations  have  been  recently 
made  at  Limny,  near  Serrifere  (iotVc),  when,  at 
adepth  of  only  60  centimetres,  a splendid  public 
road, and  three  deep  artificial  wells  were  found  ; 
the  waters  of  which,  however,  had  dried  up,  and 
been  diverted  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries. 
Other  proprietors,  also,  intend  to  dig  at  a place 
where  a large  souterain  bids  fair  for  further 
discoveries.  On  the  making  of  a new  road, 
two  bronze  statuettes  have  been  found,  which 
were  bought  by  a Lyons  antiquary  for  1 ,800 
francs.  Numerous  silver  coins,  also,  here 
found,  promise  a new  mine  of  antiquarian  trea- 
sure. 

Oil  Lighting  of  Paris.— It  would  seem  in- 
credible, but  is  still  so,  that  only  from  the  1st 
of  March  next,  all  ihe  public  thoroughfares  of 
Paris  will  be  lighted  with  gas.  In  the  Quartier 
St.  Joseph,  for  example,  oil  is  still  the  lighting 
medium. 

The  Gothic  Church  of  Ste.  Clotilde . at  Paris. 
— Contest  between  two  Systems  of  Architecture. 
— Although  the  love  for  the  structures  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  is  decidedly  on 
the  wane  in  France — thosegiants  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  are,  deser- 
vedly, retaining  a large  portion  of  art  favour; 
a fact  best  proved  by  the  erection  of  the  above 
cathedral,  decreed  bv  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
to  whom,  certainly  (with  Mr.  Arago  at  their 
head)  retrogade  principles  cannot  be  re- 
proached. At  this  the  Academy  seems  to  have 
taken  a little  umbrage,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  utterance,  made  through  the  medium 
of  their  S-crdtaire  perpetuel , Mr.  Raoul  Ro 
cbette  : — “If  Gothic  architecture — conjointly 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  as  necessary  as- 
sistants, under  those  previous  circumstances 
which  have  created  this  style — has  found  its 
death  (?)  ; shall  we  attempt,  in  our  days,  to  re- 
suscitate what  has  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last 
four  centuries?  But,  we  ask,  where  are  the 
elements  of  such  unheard-of,  in  the  annals  of 
art  resuscitation  ? Where  is,  amidst  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  our  present 
social  life,  any  ground  or  necessity  for  so 
doing?  Where  is  that  mighty  arm,  which 
may  pull  back  a whole  nation  to  the  state  of 
four  hundred  years  previous  existence  ? The 
Academy  cannot  believe  in  those  miracles  of 
human  will,  which  would  have  to  triumph 
over  the  whole  nature  of  things — and  neces- 
sarily encroach  upon  all  the  aesthetic  wants, 
usages,  and  impulses  of  socjety\  She  may 
well  admit  that  a Gothic  church  or  castle  may 
be  built  for  whim  or  ennui's  sake,  although  an 
administrative  predilection  of  the  kind  would 
be  always  a hazardous  experiment ; firmly 
convinced,  moreover,  that  a reversion  to  anti- 
quated types  would  remain  effectless  as  it  is 
groundless.  The  Academy  think  that  the  new 
Gothic , which  has  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  day — will  never 
exercise  the  effect  of  the  ancient  and  real 
Gothic,  sprung  from  other  circumstances,  art- 
wants,  and  art-tendencies  ; and  that  the  people, 
however  affectionate  to  the  former,  would 
remain  always  cold  and  feelingless,  at  the  sight 
of  these  plagiates  and  counterfeits  of  some- 
thing quite  antiquated  and  exploded/’ 


Monument  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hungary.— The 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Pesth 
have  met,  and  unanimously  voted  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  11.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince 
Joseph — the  founder  of  the  Hungaiiau  Mu- 
seum, the  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  Mr. 
Kossuth,  the  leader  of  opposition,  was  the 
mover,  and  alluded  to  the  difficult  task  the  late 
Viceroy  had  to  effect  any  desired  improvement. 

Work  on  the  Wallhalla. — The  large  printing 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cotta,  at  Munich,  have  undei- 
taken  a work,  shortly  to  be  published,  which 
will  comprise  exact  copies  of  those  marble  busts 
and  statues  of  great  Germans,  contained  in  the 
ahove  building,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  images  of  those  great  men  (some  of  them 
of  colossal  size)  may  be  considered  the  most 
authentic,  as  in  cases,  where  no  coeval  pictures 
were  at  hand,  oven  the  seals  appended  to 
charters,  &c.,  were  called  into  aid.  Where  even 
these  were  wanting,  a tablet  was,  of  course,  the 
only  thingavailahle  to  pi  eserve a great  memory. 
It  is  known  that  the  Wallhalla  was  one  of  the 
objects  which  occupied  even  the  youthful  years 
of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  on  which  account  he 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Johannes  Miiller  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  merely  on  wood,  distributed 
within  the  pages  of  the  text. 

The  Winclcelmann  Monument — Programme. 
— The  great  merits  of  this  original  and  strik- 
ing art-critic  are  being  every  day  more  appre- 
ciated in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France — and 
a committee  has  been  formed  at  Berlin,  to 
erect  a statue  at  his  native  place  Stondul.  It 
comprises  the  names  of  Tolken,  Olfers  (di- 
rector-general of  the  Royal  Museums),  Pro- 
fessor Rauch  and  Professor  Wichman,  whose 
model  of  the  statue  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  late  art-exhibition  at  Berlin,  and  who  has 
made  a present  of  it  to  the  committee,  and 
II.  M.  the  King,  has  ordered  that  the  metal  for 
the  founding  should  be  supplied  from  the 
stores  of  state.  The  programme  says — that 
“the  committee  appeal  to  the  public  (Welt) 
instructed  by  Winckelmann’s  reforms  in  the 
whole  province  of  art-science,  and  by  his  then 
untried  and  unequalled  introduction  of  spirit 
and  mind  in  the  viewing  and  appreciating  of 
all  the  relics  of  classic  antiquity.” 

Murillo's  paralytic  at  the  Piscina. — Field 
Marshall  Soult  has  sold  this  splendid  specimen 
of  art,  being  one  of  the  great  collection  he 
made  in  Spain,  for  the  sum  ot  160,000  fr,,  it  is 
said  to  s.ome  English  collector.  The  French 
duly  blame  the  general  for  this  questionable 
deed,  reminding  him,  that  he  did  surely  not 
give  so  much  for  it,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  a picture  acquired  by  dint 
of  national  prowess  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  his  country. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  ordered 
to  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a new  bar- 
rack adjoining  Haslar  Hospital,  at.  Gosport, 
for  occupation  by  the  Portsmouth  Division  of 

the  Royal  Marines. The  new  public  bridge 

to  cross  the  river  Thames  at  Ashton- under- 
Lyne  has  been  let, — the  stone-work  to  Mr. 
Lawton,  and  the  iron-work  to  Messrs.  Gimson, 
Yates,  and  Ainsworth,  of  Staley.  The  bridge 
will  be  50  feet  span,  and  30  feet  wide,  and  will 

have  two  ornamental  lamps. The  new 

church  erected  at  Cradley  heath,  near  Dudley, 

was  to  be  consecrated  on  the  22nd  instant. 

For  a new  church  at  Lvtham,  Mr.  Talbot  Clit- 
ton  ha9  given  the  site,  with  500/.  towards  the 

erection. Another  experiment  to  prove  the 

possibility  of  extinguishing  fires  by  means  of 
jets  of  water  from  street  mains  without  the  aid 
of  fire-engines  has  been  tried  at  Liverpool  by 
the  Harrington  Water-works  Company,  in 
presence  of  the  Government  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
town.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  “ The  spot  selected,”  says  the 
Mail,  “ was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable  — 
being  at  the  top  of  Lord-street,  and  close  to  the 
east  end  of  St.  George’s  Church,  a site  of  con- 
sideiably  more  elevation  than  many  of  the  mer- 
cantile portions  of  the  town.  Short  lengihs  of 
hose,  with  pipes  of  7-8ths  of  an  inch  in  the 
nozzle,  were  attached  to  a stand  pipe  from  the 
main,  and  from  one  up  to  four  of  these  branches 
were  played  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  addi 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  three,  to  the  first,  appearing 
to  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the  respective 


power  of  any  of  them.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  they  projected  was  very  great  and  con- 
tinuous. It  completely  lashed  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  and  not  only  went  clear  over  the 
blockings  above  the  cornice,  and  on  to  the 
roof  in  heavy  volume,  hut  at  times  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  a height,  we  should 
think,  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  eighty  feet.  A 
great  number  of  persons  were  gratified  by- 
witnessing  the  experiment,  albeit  many  of 
them  were  pretty  well  drenched  by  the  re- 
spective jets  being  dashed  into  heavy  showers 
by  the  force  of  a strongish  northerly  wind, 
which  was  rather  against  the  experiment.  One 
of  the  pipes  also  played  clear  over  a lofty  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Lord-street.  The  plan, 
which  combines  hydraulic  pressure  with  engine 
power,  is  decidedly  much  more  effective  than 
hand-worked  engines,  and  if  adopted  will  afford 
great  and  rapid  protection  to  property  in  cases 
of  fire — especially  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
and  that,  too,  with  a large  saving  of  expense.” 

The  Canbley  National  Schools,  says  the 

Doncaster  Gazette , are  nearly  completed.  The 
whole  erections  are  in  the  Tudor  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
The,,  exterior  is  built  of  Everton  brick  and 
white  stock  brick  from  Newport.  The  win- 
dows have  stone  mullions  with  diamond  panes, 
while  portions  of  the  exterior  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  black  headers;  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  blue  slate.  The  schools  are 
capable  of  accommodating  nearly  200  scholars. 
The  length  within  the  walls  i9  90  feet  flinches, 
and  the  width  20  feet,  with  a partition  between 
the  boys’  school  and  that  of  the  girls.  These 
are  approached  by  separate  porches,  containing 
closets  for  cloaks  and  coats.  There  are 
dwelling-houses  on  each  side  of  the  building 
for  the  master  and  the  mistress,  and  built  in  a 
corresponding  style  with  other  portions  of  the 
edifice.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of 
London  ; and  the  builders  Messrs.  Lister  and 

Son,  of  Doncaster. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  new  townhall  of  Doncaster 
was  laid,  in  Frenchrgate,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, namely,  Monday  week. The  bridge 

across  the  Tees,  at  Stockton,  is  to  be  widened, 
both  carriage  road  and  footpath  being  too 
narrow.  The  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  pur-i 

pose  appears  to  amount  to  1,400/. The 

surveying  officers  have  made  their  inquiries  at 
Wakefield  as  to  the  proposed  new  market  bill. 
The  design  is  not  so  much  to  erect  expensive 
buildings  as  to  open  up  a central  area  in  “ one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and  filthy”  parts  of 
the  town,  full  of  pig-styes,  slaughter-houses, 
chandlers’  factories,  &c.,  and  notoriously  un- 
healthy. The  expense  of  substituting  such  a 
paved  area  with  sheds,  for  the  present  merely 
four-pillared  market  cross,  with  drainage,  is 
estimated  at  16,000/.  The  6urve)ors,  how- 
ever, thought  that  sufficient  provision  was  not 
made,  or  regard  had,  to  sanative  improvements 
in  such  a loealiiy,  which  they  had  examined, 
and  found  to  be  exceedingly  ill-drained  and 
ventilated.  It  was  therefore  very  properly 
suggested,  that  further  attention  should  he 
given  to  this  important  subject.  The  Exchange 
Buildings  in  the  middle  of  the  town  at  present 

form  the  focus  of  the  corn  trade A number 

of  turn-out  sawyers,  lately  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  Birtwistle,  joiners  and  builders  at 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  last  week  waited  upon 
that  firm,  and  made  the  following  proposal  : — 
They  would  return  to  their  work  if  Messrs. 
Birtwistle  would  discharge  all  the  new  hands, 
and  pay  51.  to  the  sawyer’s  union  for  using  a 
quantity  of  saw-mill  timber. — The  proposal  was 
declined.  A saw-mill  has  been  purchased  at 
Birkenhead,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  preparations  will  be  commenced  for 
the  necessary  buildings.— — The  town  council 
of  Newcastle  have  determined  on  erecting 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  of  that 
town.  See  also  “ The  Gas  Movement.” 


Ventilation  of  Stables. — Horses  are 
liable  to  consumption  when  kept  in  badly-ven- 
tilated stables;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick  that  a discovery  was  only 
lately  made  as  to  the  effect  of  ([effective  venti- 
lation on  the  cavalry  horses  in  some  of  the 
Government  bairacks  in  England;  and  it  is 
stated  that  a saving  of  several  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  was  effected  by  an  easy  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  the  barracks  near  the 
metropolis. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR’S  HOUSE,  IN 

MR.  \V.  J.  SMITH,  Architect. 


THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY  AT  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

The  palace  for  the  British  ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving; 
is  a representation,  was  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  architect  to  the 
embassy.  It  was  not  commenced,  we  under- 
stand, till  1845,  and  i9  now  completed,  so  that 
its  progress  has  been  very  rapid.  Its  style,  as 
may  be  seen,  is  the  domestic  Italian,  after  the 
same  model  as  the  Reform  Club-house,  in 
Pall  Mall.  It  is  built  of  white  stone,  with  a 
slated  roof,  and  is  wholly  fitted  up  internally 
with  fine  mahogany  and  papier  mdchS.  It 
stands  in  the  Frank  quarter,  adjaceut  to  the 
Russian  palace. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member, made  the  sketches  from  which  Mr. 
Burford  painted  his  fine  panorama  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  illustration,  although,  through  circum- 
stances not  under  our  control,  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  those  usually  given  in  our  pages,  is 
interesting,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  style 
in  which  England  lodges  her  representatives 
in  foreign  climes. 


ON  SOME  ANOMALIES  OBSERVABLE  IN 
THE  EARLIER  STYLES  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  current  numberof  “ The  Archeological 
Journal”  * contains  several  interesting  papers 
on  architectural  subjects.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  committee  and  the  publisher,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  transfer  to  our  pages  one  on  some 
anomalies  observable  in  the  earlier  styles  of 
English  architecture,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 'Harts 
home  — The  main  object  of  the  writer  seems 
to  bo,  to  shew  that  what  is  called  long  and 
short  work,  taken  by  itself,  furnishes  no  crite- 
rion of  early  date. 


It  has  been  usual,  with  those  who  have  made 
inquiries  into  the  style  of  our  early  ecclcsi- 

* Published  .it  the  office  of  the  Institute,  12,  Havraarket. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford. 


astical  buildings,  to  assign  all  those  exhibiting 
marks  of  long  and  short  work  to  the  period  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Yet  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  construction  of  this  nature, 
taken  by  itself,  affords  sufficient  evidence  to 
favour  such  conclusions:  and  unless  this  kind 
of  masonry  be  found  united  with  proofs  of  an- 
other character  less  ambiguous,  there  is  great 
room  for  disbelieving  such  buildings  to  have 
been  erected  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

It  is  indeed  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the 
church  of  Brixworth,  a building  whose  claims 
to  priority  of  age  are  better  established  than 
most  others  by  historical  inference,  is  entirely 
deficient  in  ihe  marks  so  universally  assumed 
to  he  decisive  of  the  question. 

This  church,  as  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
shew  the  least  fragment  of  this  peculiar  kind 
of  construction,  vet  there  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
trinsic evidence  in  favour  of  its  age,  than  most 
other  buildings  that  can  he  adduced.  The 
history  of  its  erection  seems  simply  to  have 
been  this  : that  from  its  site  having  been  fixed 
upon  close  to  a great  Roman  thoroughfare, 
lrading  from  the  Watling-street,  at  Stoney 
Stratford,  through  Northampton  to  Leicester, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  direct  trend- 
ing of  the  line,  and  the  etymologies  of  the 
places  bordering  upon  it,  such  as  Potterspurrv, 
Alderton,  Barrow  Dykes,  Lamport,  Market 
Harhoro’,  Stonyland,  Stony  Gate,  &c. ; and 
also  being  on  the  very  edge  of  a Roman  single 
walled  entrenchment,  there  were  already  on 
the  spot  most  of  the  materials  which  the 
Roiriuns  themselves  had  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Within  this  entrenchment,  some  kind 
of  building  had  existed,  and  the  bricks  that 
were  employed  were  found,  when  the  church 
was  in  progress  of  erection,  extremely  useful 
to  work  up  with  the  had  materials  already  dug. 
We  are  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that 
Benedict  Bishop,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  in- 
troduced a new  kind  of  architecture  into  this 
country, — what  he-calls  building  more  Romano. 
Now,  in  whatever  sense  these  two  words  are 
interpreted,  l think  they  will  still  be  applicable 
to  the  masonry  of  Brixworth  Church  ; and  this, 


coupled  with  the  casual  passage  quoted  in 
Leland’s  “ Itinerary,”  will  go  very  far  to  con- 
firm its  Anglo-Saxon  pretensions  ; in  fact,  it  is 
more  evidence  of  an  early  practical  kind  than 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  other  building 
of  a Christian  character  in  England. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I became  entirely 
convinced  that  Brixworth  Church  presented  no 
proof  whatever  of  being  a Roman  building. 
1 have  examined  its  foundations,  its  construc- 
tion, ami  the  nature  of  its  cements,  all  of  which 
are  totally  unlike  the  substructions,  the  ma- 
sonry, and  the  mortar  so  invariably  adopted  by 
the  Romans. 

Whilst,  however,  its  Roman  claims  are  com- 
pletely untenable,  it  certainly  offers  very  strong 
marks  in  favour  of  ail  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
They  are  not  only  as  convincing  as  any  we 
may  ever  hope  to  obtain  elsewhere,  hut  they 
are  moreover  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
periods.  . 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Brixworth 
does  not  present  any  specimen  of  long  and 
short  work;  this  peculiarity  is  not  visible  in 
any  portion  of  the  building.  It  is  desirable  to 
state  this  distinctly,  because,  having  presump- 
tive historical  evidence  of  being  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  it  is  deficient  in  that  feature 
which  is  accounted  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  disprove  (tor  that 
would  be  a difficult  matter),  the  title  to  great 
antiquity  those  churches  may  claim,  where 
loug  anil  short  coignings  are  used,  but  I wish 
to  throw  out  a caution  to  inquirers,  lest  this 
appearance  should  lead  them  to  assign  all  these 
buildings  to  the  same  age. 

That  they  are  for  the  most  part  early  struc- 
tures there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  epithet 
may  be  even  extended  above  the  Norman  con- 
quest, if  we  are  justified  in  applying  words 
lapidei  tabulatus,a s used  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury in  his  description  of  Benedict  Bishop  s 
churches,  to  those  towers  rising  in  stages  from 
the  perpent  blocks  of  stone  that  run  transversely 
on  their  four  sides. 

For  instance,  at  Earl’s  Barton  and  Barnack, 
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this  system  occurs,  at  both  of  which  places  the 
towers  rise  in  stages,  diminishing  as  they  rise, 
and  forming  separate  divisions  or  stories, 
marked  also  by  the  horizontal  bands  of  perpent 
stone,  from  which  the  superior  portions  of  the 
building  alternately  spring. 

This  mode  of  construction  was  clearly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  sufficiently 
known,  employed  bonding  courses  of  brick, 
running  parallel  with  the  ground,  to  strengthen 
their  walls,  so  that  the  inferior  materials  used 
in  the  intervening  space  might  become  more 
effectually  tied  together. 

The  Romans,  as  may  be  observed  in  all  their 
military  buildings  now  remaining  in  England, 
used  their  bonding  courses  horizontally  ; the 
Anglo-Saxons  used  them  perpendicularly.  At 
Pevensey  there  are  courses  of  tile  laid  Hat,  at 
fixed  intervals;  at  Earl’s  Barton  there  are  per- 
pent stones  placed  upright,  also  at  fixed  inter- 
vals. The  object  of  both  was  the  same ; namely, 
tr>  supply  the  want  of  good  building  materials 
by  such  materials  as  would  hold  them  best 


together ; and  the  English  masons,  placing 
these  large  blocks  of  Shelly  oolite  or  Barnacle 
rag  (for  Earl’s  Barton  is  supplied  with  this 
Shelly  oolite  from  that  distance),  had  merely 
to  fill*  in  the  rubble  between  them,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  brickwork  is  used  in  timber- 
framed houses. 

The  talus  table  of  Colchester  castle  is  geo- 
logically of  this  formation,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  native  materials,  the  architect  used  the 
Roman  bricks  he  found  in  such  abundance  on 
the  spot,  both  for  coigns  and  bonds,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  used  in  the  castle  church  at 
Dover,  and’ in  nearly  all  the  town  churches  of 
Colchester,  and  in  several  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  being,  as  I conceive,  the  origin  of  long 
and  short  work,  and  its  primary  intention,  I 
come  next  to  consider  two  varieties  that  are 
observable,  which  shews  that,  taken  by  itself, 
it  furnishes  no  criterion  of  early  date. 

Long  and  short  work  is,  first,  that  used  for 
coiguing;  secondly,  that  used  for  upright 


bonding,  and  appearing  like  strips  on  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

Of  the  former  kind  there  are  examples  in 
the  towers,  at  Barnack,  Earl’s  Barton,  Brig- 
stock,  and  Green’s  Norton,  and  in  the  nave 
and  chancel  at  Wittering.  Of  the  latter  kind, 
they  may  be  seen  at  Barnack,  Earl’s  Barton, 
and  Stowe  Nine  churches,  all  in  Northampton- 
shire; also  at  Sampling,  in  Sussex,  Head- 
bourn  Worthy,  in  Hampshire,  and  Stanton 
Lacv,  in  Shropshire.  At  each  of  these  four 
last-mentioned  places,  the  long  and  short  differs 
from  the  previous  examples  at  Barnack,  Brig- 
stock,  Earl’s  Barton,  and  Wittering.  The 
difference  may  be  thus  described.  In  the 
Northamptonshire  churches  the  long  and  short 
work  is  an  important  member  of  the  angle  of 
the  towers,  whilst  the  short  stone  considerably 
projects  beyond  the  line  ot  the  long  one  : in  the 
other  examples  both  long  and  short  stones  are 
in  the  same  line. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  long  and  short, 
namely,  that  used  for  perpendicular  bonds, 
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apparently  onlvornamental  strips,  but  in  reality 
very  essential  tor  the  stability  of  the  building, 
\ye  have  numerous  examples  besides  those  at 
Sompting,  Headbourn  Worthy,  and  Stanton 
Lacy.  It  is  to  some  of  these  examples  that  at- 
tention shall  now  be  directed.  . 

In  the  first  place,  by  stating  my  conviction 
that  the  buildings  where  they  occur  are  not 
in  reality,  churches  of  so  early  a period  as  the 
preceding  ones,  although  presenting  certain 
marks  of  resemblance  common  to  each  other  , 
and  in  the  next,  their  resemblance  to  work  ot 
a later,  in  fact,  the  early  English  period,  may 
be  readily  shewn.  , , 

In  illustration  of  this  I haveselected  examples 

taken  from  the  churches  of  Headbourn  \V  orthy 
and  Stanton  Lacy  (see  engravings),  which  shall 
be  contrasted  with  the  masonry  of  these  North- 
amptonshire  churches,  as  well  as  with  t >e 
upper  portion  of  Oxford  castle.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  these,  although  in  some  measure 
analogous  to  parts  of  Barnack  and  Eai  l s 
Barton,  do  yet  materially  differ  from  them  in 
appearance,  whilst  they  are  also  the  creation 
of  a later  time. 

For  instance,  though  in  Headbourn  W orthy 
we  find  the  perpendicular  long  and  short  bonds 
as  at  Earl’s  Barton,  they  are  in  conjunction 
with  work  belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  111., 
or  Edward  I.,  that  is,  long  and  short  work  in 
union  with  equilateral  arches;  or  as  in  the 
uppermost  stages  of  the  castle  at  Oxford,  long 
and  short  work  united  with  late  Norman,  or 
as  at  Stanton  Lacy  with  earlier  Norman. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that 
a reference  to  the  Doomsday  Survey  would 
have  tended  to  settle  a question  of  so  much 
obscurity  as  the  age  of  several  of  these  rude 
and  unquestionably  early  churches.  But  little 
that  is  conclusive  is  supplied  from  this  source. 
The  precept  issued  for  the  direction  of  the 
surveyors  laid  no  injunction  upon  them  to  make 
a return  of  churches,  and  therefore  their  no- 
tice is  extremely  irregular,  and  for  this  reason 
no  direct  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  nor  can 
the  question  be  settled  by  reference  to  this 
document.  * * * 

Two  sources  of  information  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  seem 
hitherto  to  have  met  with  little,  if  indeed  any, 
attention.  The  abbatial  ehartularies  of  Great 
Britain  probably  contain  a vast  amount  of 
matter  bearing  on  this  subject  that  deserves 
both  carefully  sifting,  and  comparing  with  the 
buildings  to  which  it  relates.  This  manuscript 
knowledge  might  very  profitably  be  brought  to 
bear  on  churches  that  are  known  to  have  been 
connected  with  those  great  establishments.  To 
the  importance  of  viewing  ecclesiastic  archi- 
tecture bv  the  aid  of  manorial  history,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Inquisitiones  po3t  mortem,  a more 
decided  testimony  may  be  borue.  These  illus- 
trations may  be  very  briefly,  but  conclusively, 
explained  by  the  following  examples,  where 
6uch  a method  has  been  pursued.  Passing 
over  the  noble  specimens  of  legal  architecture 
of  a military  description  at  Harlech,  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  and  Caernarvon,  where  the  iden- 
tity of  styles,  age,  molds,  and  architecture  must 
be  undisputed,  we  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  in  certain 
points  of  detail  existing  betwixt  the  churches 
of  Crick  in  Northamptonshire,  and  those  of 
Bilton  and  Astley  in  Warwickshire,  all  built 
or  re-edified  by  Sir  Thomas  Astlev.  The  same 
method  of  comparison  will  also  be  found  de- 
serving attention  when  applied  to  the  churches 
built  or  enlarged  by  Sir  Ralph  Crumbwell,  the 
lord  treasurer  to  Ilenry  VI.,  at  Colly  Weston 
in  Northamptonshire,  Lambley  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Tattershall,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln: and  equally  so  the  works  of  Bishop 
Burnell  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire,  and 
the  chancel  of  the  great  collegiate  church  of 
Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  the 
twenty- eight  manors  belonging  to  this  talented 
and  wise  prelate.  The  buildings  in  Sussex 
marked  by  the  Pelham  badge  and  buckle  are 
well  known.  The  students  of  William  of 
Wykham's  works  will  probably  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Wiudsor,  at  Adder Fury  and  Hanwell,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  probably  at  Wolverhampton, 
the  same  kind  of  analogy.  This  may,  when 
pursued  out  fully,  also  tend  to  explain  further 
the  family  likeness  that  exists  between  village 
churches  throughout  particular  parts  of  a 
county-  It  is  well  known  that  the  Cistercian 
and  Cluniac  orders  had  their  own  peculiar 
ritual  and  monastic  arrangements,  and  is  it 
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therefore  too  unreasonable  a supposition,  that 
the  friends  of  those  and  other  orders  likewise, 
should  have  endeavoured  to  copy  on  a smaller 
scale  the  ornaments,  the  decorations,  and  the 
mouldings  they  admiringly  observed  at  the 
great  church  of  the  district?  At  the  present 
day,  the  handling  of  a chisel  indicates  to  his 
fellow  labourers  the  workman  who  was  em- 
ployed : the  style  of  a building  often  shews,  by 
unmistakeable  marks  in  its  proportion,  its  (le- 
sion, or  general  character,  who  is  the  archi- 
tect; and  it  is  not  hoping  too  much  when  I 
express  the  conviction  that  we  may  still  obtain, 
by  means  of  the  present  practical  knowledge 
so  generally  diffused  on  these  subjects,  if  united 
to  a research  of  the  foregoing  nature,  a clearer 
insight  into,  a better  classification,  and  a posi- 
tive assignment  of  certain  structures  to  the 
pietv  of  tenants  in  capite  whose  mouldering 
effigies  still  lie  within  the  walls  themselves,  or 
else  to  other  individuals  whose  memory  mpy 
only  be  preserved  by  the  national  archives. 

These  examples  will  not  unappropriated 
serve  to  shew  how  desirable  it  is  to  refrain 
from  drawing  crude  and  hasty  generalisations, 
from  attempting  to  affix  precise  dates  to  struc- 
turessimply  because  there  are  found  co-existing 
in  them  some  features  in  common  with  similar 
ones  elsewhere.  F or  this  reason,  then,  caution 
should  be  observed  in  coming  to  conclusions 
from  anomalous  or  isolated  portions  ol  a build- 
ing, seeing  that  as  yet  we  have  much  inquiry 
to  make  from  careful  measurement,  as  well  as 
from  records,  knowing  that  churches  were  pro- 
gressive in  their  erection,  built  by  degrees,  as 
l he  money  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose, 
or  as  the  masons  could  proceed  with  their  un- 
dertaking, frequently  commenced  by  one  per- 
son and  finished  by  his  successor,  or  built  by 
one,  and  improved  and  decorated  by  another. 
An  instance  in  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the 
church  of  Stratford  in  Suffolk  ; the  lower  part 
of  the  north  aisle  shewing  in  the  flint- work  the 
name  of  the  builder  and  the  date  of  1430, 
whilst  the  porch  where  the  inscription  ter- 
minates is  marked  1432.  This  -will  at  once 
explain  why  incongruities  so  frequently  exist, 
why  we  see  such  perpetual  modifications  and 
adaptations,  and  it  will  supply  the  reasons  for 
those  transitional  appearances  that  exist  at 
Romsey,  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  at  many  other  of 
our  most  important  edifices.  Nor  is  it  unde- 
serving consideration,  when  chronological  diffi- 
culties arise,  that  many  of  our  parish  churches 
were  built  by  country  workmen,  by  men  who 
bad  little  creative  genius,  and  few  ojfportunities 
of  examining  the  purest  ecclesiastical  models, 
and  who  therefore  were  constrained  to  copy 
the  best  things  near  them  (which  I think  will 
at  once  help  to  account  for  local  styles),  and 
whilst  they  were  necessarily  to  a certain  extent 
imitators,  they  would  often,  through  negli- 
gence or  through  a want  of  fully  appreciating 
the  merits  of  the  original,  disfigure  their  own 
works  by  introducing  into  them  some  of  its 
defects,  probably  reducing  the  depth  of  the 
mouldings,  or  disregarding  the  relative  propor- 
tions on  which  much  of  its  beauty  might  depend, 
or  depriving  it  of  those  decorations  which 
enchanted  the  eye,  and  caused  it  to  dwell  with 
admiration  on  the  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  vvhole  structure. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  cautious  in  drawing  direct  and  positive  con- 
clusions respecting  the  age  of  village  churches, 
namely,  that  ihc  styles  were  always  in  advance 
in  cathedral  or  collegiate,  whilst  they  were 
retrograde  in  parochial  buildings.  It  was  with 
architectural  taste  as  with  modern  fashions, 
the  rural  population  were  the  latest  in  catching 
the  new  mode. 

It  has,  indeed,  often  excited  astonishment, 
that  so  many  beautiful  fabrics  should  have  been 
erected  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  difficulty 
of  finding  resources  to  build  a church  at  the 
present  day  is  so  well  known  that  the  fact  onlv 
needs  stating.  But  the  surprise  will  be  di- 
minished upon  considering  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  each  period.  When  monastic  build- 
ings and  parish  churches  were  erected,  the 
ecclesiastics  were  both  influenced  by  different 
feelings  than  what  guide  them  at  present,  and 
their  condition  also  was  dissimilar.  At  that 
earlier  time,  it  is  true,  they  were  personally 
more  indigent,  especially  the  parish  priests,  but 
they  had  fewer  wants,  necessarily  fewer  from 
the  vow  under  which  many  of  them  lived  ; they 
were  also  more  zealous  and  skilful  in  carrying 
on  thearchitecturalworksthatsurroundedthem; 
they  lived  moreover  amongst  those  who  were 


animated  bykindred  feelings, amongstbrethren, 
equally  enthusiastic  and  self-denying,  who 
sympathized  and  helped  in  the  labour ; thus, 
whilst  it  constituted  a part  of  their  duty,  as  it 
were,  it  became  one  of  their  recreations  to  de- 
corate the  religious  house  where  they  wor- 
shipped ; and  this  again  caused'them  to  infuse 
the  same  ardour  and  the  same  taste  at  once 
into  their  superiors  and  their  dependants. 

The  materials  that  were  wanting  for  the  pur- 
pose were  usually  at  hand,  and  cost  them  little ; 
the  stone  and  the  marble  and  the  wood  were 
easily  wrought  by  their  own  tenants,  whose 
unremitled  toil  they  could  always  command; 
or  when  wages  were  paid  they  were  extremely 
low,  an  opinion  which  is  not  to  be  negatived 
by  urging  that  human  wants  must  always  keep 
pace  with  human  demands  and  expectations, 
and  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
different  periods  is  merely  in  terms  of  money. 
For  after  all  the  fact  is  not  true  ; the  wants  of 
these  men  were  the  wants  of  nature,  less  arti- 
ficial than  those  of  the  same  class  at  present : 
their  fare  was  coarser  and  simpler,  beans  sup- 
plied the  place  of  wlieaten  food,  their  beverage 
was  less  stimulating  and  expensive,  and  their 
general  habits  of  life  were  disproportionably 
cheaper  than  those  of  a modern  artizan  ; added 
to  which,  these  poor  men  believed  themselves, 
whilst  occupied  in  such  works,  to  be  serving  the 
cause  of  God  and  religion,  and  therefore  they 
submitted  to  privations  and  toil  with  patience 
and  even  joy.  * * * 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  the  results  of 
such  a system  ; its  defects  were  apparent  in 
the  popular  insurrections  that  from  time  to 
time  broke  out  and  marked  a progressive  ex- 
tension of  liberty,  in  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  naturally  in- 
herent right  of  following  up  private  conviction 
by  private  judgment ; it  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  barely  allude  to  what  followed.  Yet  in 
concluding  the  explanation  I have  offered  it 
would  be  incomplete  if  I did  not  add  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  both  warlike  and  devo- 
tional at  the  same  time,  and  whilst  a love  of 
military  glory  inflamed  the  mind  8nd  aroused 
the  fiercest  passions,  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  religious  orders  that  served  to  soften  and 
lull  them  again  to  rest.  * * * 

The  sight  of  those  sacred  buildings  which 
still  rear  their  hoary  pinnacles  in  silent  praise 
to  heaven,  inspired  our  countrymen  of  old,  as 
they  should  us,  with  a veneration  for  holy 
places.  And  we  discharge  no  superstitious 
debt  of  giatitude  by  separating  the  exalted 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  from  the  lawless  con- 
fusion that  was  mixed  up  with  many  of  their 
actions,  and  giving  them  praise  for  executing 
the  buildings  we  must  all  admire,  and  but 
vainly  hope  to  excel. 

It ‘was  no  selfish  or  sordid  spirit  that  was 
then  so  actively  at  work,  no  mercenary  desire 
to  aggrandise  themselves  by  nicely  balanced 
calculations,  no  speculative  visions  of  worldly 
profit,  from  sharing  in  which  others  were  ex- 
cluded, but  the  motive  power  impelling  them 
onwards  through  their  earthly  journey,  was 
untainted  by  avaricious  love  of  gain,  or  private 
gratification.  The  rising  church  absorbed 
every  consideration ; within  its  walls  was  en- 
tombed the  love  of  native  home,  and  family 
attachment  and  personal  ambition  ; and  thus 
the  strongest  affections,  being  withheld  in  their 
natural  current,  they  were  poured  forth  with 
all  the  increased  energy  of  impassioned  devo- 
tion upon  the  service  of  God. 


The  Architectural  School  of  Design 
is  now  in  a fair  way  of  being  established,  in 
connection  with  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen.  Mr.  Jayne,  of  33,  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  is  the  Secretary,  and  will  be 
happy  to  afford  every  information  to  inquirers, 
The  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd 
of  March,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  when  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  scheme  are  invited 
to  attend. 

More  Money  to  be  Wasted.— Are  there 
no  members  of  the  Wellington  Statue  Com- 
mittee who  will  interfere  to  save  the  subscri- 
bers’money  ? To  take  down  the  scaffolding 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Government, 
founded  on  universally  expressed  opinion,  is 
simply  to  throw  the  cost  of  doing  so  and  of 
re-erecting  it  into  the  kennel.  Lord  Morpeth 
is  too  good-natured. 
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THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

Had  the  present  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  purity 
and  clearness,  and  the  cheapness  and  diffusion 
of  the  light  of  day  arisen  as  the  natural  result 
of  some  extensive  organization,  league,  or  asso- 
ciation, for  the  express  and  determined  purpose, 
then  the  motive  to,  and  the  reason  of,  the 
simultaneous,  sudden,  and  universal  interest 
and  effort  in  the  cause  would  have  plainly 
manifested  itself ; but,  with  the  exception  of 
our  own  reiterated  efforts,  no  vis  insita  within 
the  range  of  our  experience  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
subject  of  gas-light  is  evidently  at  this  moment 
undergoing  a complete  and  rapid  revolution  : 
it  is  labouring  in  the  wholesome  throes  of  a 
new  birth,  and  is  destined  soon  to  assume  an 
altogether  novel  aspect  and  economy  of  distri- 
bution. Demands  for  its  reduction  in  price, 
its  improvement  in  quality,  its  more  diffusive 
abundance,  are  everywhere  urged  and  every- 
where forcing  themselves  into  successful  antag- 
onism with  the  state  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
evolving  the  germs  of  the  state  of  things  as  they 
will  be  ; and  now  it  is  found  that  even  the  most 
preposterous  expectations  and  demands  for  re- 
duction of  price  are  more  than  justified,  by  the 
revealment  of  the  enormity  of  the  profits  that 
must  have  been  already  reaped,  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  reductions  that  may  yet  be  profitably 
made.  “ If  the  Gas  Company  are  getting  a 
profit  still,  at  6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,”  says  a 
witness,  whose  evidence  before  the  Government 
Commissioners  we  may  here  adduce, — with- 
out, however,  being  at  the  trouble  to  specify  or 
instance  time  or  place  on  a point  of  evidence 
far  from  being  solitary  or  limited  to  either 
place  or  time, — “ they  must  have  realized  an 
enormous  profit  heretofore  at  10s.  to  12s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.”  And  that  many  a company 
has  realized  such  profits  at  10s.  to  12s.,  and 
that  all  may  still  realize  sufficient,  and  far  more 
than  sufficient  profits,  not  only  at  6s.  or  even  4s. 
but  at  3s.  or  even  2s.  per  1,000  feet  has  already 
been  clearly  proved.  “ Resolved,”  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  says  one  recent  formal  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  “ that  we,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  being  gas  consumers, 
having  attentively  listened  to  the  evidence 
tendered  before  the  Government  Surveyors, 
and  that  evidence  showing  that  gas  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  than  three  shillings  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  pray  that  the  Ashton  Gas  Company  be  re- 
stricted to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  that 
the  gas  be  manufactured  from  cannel  coal.” 
Too  liberal  by  half,  as  has  been  already  plainly 
evidenced  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  “ At 
Exeter,”  says  one  witness,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  at  Southampton,  “ the 
present  price  is  6s.,  and  a new  company  has 
offered  to  supply  it  at  3s.  8d.  per  1,000.  Mr. 
Short  has  told  me  that  at  Sheffield  it  was  sup- 
plied at  2s.  6d.  (!)  and  many  manufacturer? 
considering  [probably  knowing]  ex  mi  that  to  be 
too  high , manufactured  their  own  !”  More- 
over, we  have  already  adduced  corroborative 
evidence  to  much  more  than  this  effect  from 
before  the  Government  commissioners  at 
Liverpool,  and  from  all  of  which  it  appears 
that  in  many  districts  coke  manufactories  are 
likely  altogether  to  supersede  mere  manufac- 
tories of  gas. — As  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
article,  by  the  way,  we  may  here  note  down  a 
piece  of  rather  interesting  intelligence  derived 
from  the  Hampshire  Independent , which,  in- 
terested, as  who  must  not  be,  with  the  present 
progress  of  events  towards  the  light  of  a new 
day,  says,  “ We  have  been  gratified  by  the  in- 
spection of  a small  gas  apparatus,  calculated 
for  private  use,  constructed  by  Mr.  D.  Snaggs, 
ironmonger,  of  Middle  Brook-street.  It  is 
now  in  full  operation,  and  Mr.  Snaggs  states, 
that  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  coke,  the 
quantity  of  coal  daily  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  enough  to  supply  five  burners, 
from  five  o’clock  till  ten,  does  not  exceed  two- 
pence! The  cost  of  the  apparatus  would  be 
251. ; but  a very  trifling  addition  would  enable 
it  to  produce  gas  enough  to  supply  twenty  or 
thirty  more  burners  ; the  only  alteration  being 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  gasometer,  and 
an  additional  retort.  The  apparatus  appears 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations, 
gentlemen’s  mansions,  or  public  manufactories, 
in  places  where  no  gas  works  exist.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  to  be  capable  of  application  for 
shops  with  great  advantage,  if  the  present 
charge  for  gas  in  Winchester  is  to  be  con- 


tinued.”  The  inquiry  at  Southampton  pro- 

gresses ; and  the  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  “ fair  competition  ” 
which  is  even  already,  by  anticipation  as  it 
were,  producing  its  good  fruits.  Until  the 
proposed  new  company  was  started,  the  old, 
and  only  company,  was  waxing  fat  and  kick- 
ing; for  it  not  only  persisted  in  its  “enormous 
profits,”  but  when  any  one  dared  to  complain 
of  the  abominable  quality,  the  provokingly  de- 
ficient quantity,  or  the  by  no  means  deficient 
price,  of  wbat  they  pleased  to  give,  he  was  re- 
plied to  by  “ a man  to  cut  off  the  pipes.”  No 
sooner  did  their  incipient  antagonist  make  his 
appearance,  however,  than  down  came  the  price 
from  10s.  or  129.  to  6s.,  and  up  came  the  quality, 
and  even  the  quantity,  to  par;  but  such 
amendments  are  by  no  means  symptomatic 
of  repentance,  and  they  therefore  merit  no 
mercy,  and  none  have  they  met  with,  for 
none  have  thpy  deserved.  The  case  of 

the  new  company  appears  to  prosper. 

The  high  price  of  gas  at  Cowes,  still  no 
less  than  12s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  has 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  led  to  expect  a considerable  reduction 
in  the  charge  for  “ this  indispensable  and  only 
lately  afforded  boon  ;”  and  in  a numerous  meet- 
ing they  have  embodied  their  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  a series  of  rather  mild  resolutions 
in  the  meantime,  to  be  laid  before  the  directors 

of  their  company. The  diminished  price 

of  gas  supplied  by  the  present  company  at 
Worcester,  namely,  6s.  per  1,000  feet, — for 
which  the  citizens  are  indebted  not  to  the  pre- 
sent but  to  the  prospective  company,  who  have 
offered  to  supply  it  at  4s.  4£d., — is  already,  it  is 
said,  leading  to  an  increased  and  extensive 

consumption. Another  huge  gasometer,  to 

hold  200,000  cubic  feet,  or  if  made  on  the  tele- 
scopic plan  to  contain  even  400,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  is  to  be  forthwith  erected  at  Man- 
chester by  the  corporation.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  just  such  another  addition  was  made 
to  their  enormous,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  all  other  corporations,  their  model  es- 
tablishment; and  as  to  when  that  corporation 
mint  will  reach  its  full  maturity  is  a question 
for  the  multitude  of  Manchester  in  future  gene- 
rations, not  for  those  alone  to  whom  it  now 

gives  wealth  as  well  as  light. The  capital,  a 

bill  for  which  the  Liverpool  “Guardian”  is 
applying,  is  133,000/.  ; and  3s.  8d.  is  the 
maximum  price,  with  7£  per  cent,  as  the 
maximum  dividend.  The  present  Liver- 
pool “ Gas  Light  Company”  is  also  now 
applying  for  povVer  to  raise  200,000/.  of 
additional  capital;  the  maximum  price  of 
its  gas  being  4s.  6d.  with  an  assured  dividend 

of  10  per  cent. At  Cambridge,  the  gas 

proprietors  have  condescended  to  offer  the 
citizens  a reduction  of  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
with  a promise  of  more  in  futuro. A re- 

formation has  already  actually  begun  at  New- 
castle, or  at  least  been  something  more  than 
merely  promised.  The  price  has  been  reduced 
from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet,  with  a scale 
of  discounts  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  ; and  the 
Gateshead  Observer  informs  us  that  “ an  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  gas  works  has  been 
appointed,  and  a change  for  the  better  has 
been  the  consequence.”  The  lamps,  however, 
are  said  to  be  still  too  dim  to  do  justice  to 
the  improved  quality  of  the  gas.  The  sugges- 
tion which  appeared  in  our  pages,  to  line  the 
upper  portion  of  the  interior  with  mirror  has 
been  not  only  received  with  favour  but  almost 
universally  quoted  by  our  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  the  Newcastle  gas,  which  now,  it 
seems  “ need  not  be  ashamed  to  shew  itself,” 
might  thus  be  able  to  bear  the  reflection  of  its 
own  more  purified  aspect  now  without  a dim- 

ning  blush. Down  to  the  year  1839,by-the- 

bv,  the  price  of  gas  at  Newcastle  was  10s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet — more  than  double  the  price 
of  its  present  improved  quality!  The  fear  of 
a worse  condition  of  things  leads  sometimes 
to  a better. 


Isle  op  Alderney:  new  Breakwater. 
— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  breakwater, 
or  harbour  of  refuge,  was  laid  on  Friday  week 
in  the  Bay  of  Crawley.  The  little  island  was 
in  universal  commotion.  A whole  ox  was 
roasted  for  the  workmen  and  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral, and  “ a splendid  banquet”  was  given  by 
the  judge,  M.  Gaudion,  to  the  rich  in  general, 
and  to  many  of  their  Guernseyite  neighbours  in 
particular. 


REMARKS  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

The  chancel  of  Horfield  Church,  near 
Bristol,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  and  was  opened 
for  public  worship  a fortnight  ago,  is  fitted  up 
with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr.  M. 
O’Connor,  of  Berners-street,  London.  The 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  in- 
cluding the  Birth  and  the  Ascension,  are  the 
subjects  represented,  and  entitle  the  artist  to 
much  credit.  These  windows  display  thought 
as  well  as  skill,  and  are  altogether  good  spe- 
cimens of  modern  imitation.  The  style  of  the 
chancel  is  the  decorated. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  same  church,  we 
hear,  there  is  a window,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Bristol,  representing  St.  Michael,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  triumphing  over  the 
dragon.  The  former  windows  we  saw  in 
London. 

A new  stained  glass  window  has  been  put 
up  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
London,  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

At  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  on  the  10th 
instant,  the  application  of  design  to  stained- 
glass  windows  formed  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Dwyer  commenced  it  by  remarking, 
that  in  the  earlier  instances  of  ecclesiastical 
embellishments  of  this  kind,  the  ideal  was  fre- 
quently well  expressed.  But  although  the  ex- 
amples of  medieval  art  were  generally  well 
appreciated,  yet  the  admirers  of  it  were  rarely 
satisfied  with  modern  imitations.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  a peculiar  feeling 
and  tone  which  pervade  the  more  remarkable 
of  tho  ancient  specimens.  An  acquaintance 
with  precedents,  and  a clearly  defined  know- 
ledge of  symbolism  in  form  and  colour,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  to  the  artist  who  de- 
sired to  produce  any  thing  beyond  exact  imita- 
tions. He,  however,  maintained  that  ancient 
art  ought  not  necessarily  to  be  modern  art,  but 
that  decorative  design  at  the  present  day  ought 
rather  to  appeal  to  and  gratify  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  offer  mementos  of  superstition.  He 
preferred  simplicity  in  the  composition  at  all 
times  to  attempts  in  producing  historical  pic- 
tures ; and  observed,  that  the  decline  of  this, 
as  of  other  arts,  had  been  manifested  by  en- 
deavours to  produce  incompatible  effects. 
Geometrical  combinations,  it  was  said,  are  in 
almost  every  respect  more  suitable  for  win? 
dows  ; but  the  leading  forms  should  at  all  times 
harmonize  with  the  architectural  character  of 
the  building. 

Several  kaleidescopes  were  then  examined, 
which  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Cooper  for 
exhibiting  geometric  design.  The  pieces  of 
coloured  and  other  glass  in  circles,  squares, 
and  triangles,  were  variously  classified.  Several 
of  the  developments  were  very  beautiful,  closely 
resembling  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  the  counterparts  of  the  contents  of  a 
kaleidescope  afford  simple  and  ready  means  of 
accurately  delineating  a desired  result  on 
paper.  Descriptions  were  given  of  windows 
in  Germany  and  at  Hampton  Court,  as  also 
some  observations  on  the  extraordinary  chemi- 
cal influences  possessed  by  colours. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  “ matchless  pier”  at  Southend,  whose 
peculiar  merits,  or  intrinsic  value,  no  one,  at 
the  late  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it, 
appeared  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  has  at  length 
been  taken  off  tho  bands  of  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners,  who  were  the  mortgagees, 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company, 
who  have  now  become  the  purchasers  of  it  and 
its  revenues,  of  the  latter  of  which  they  doubt- 
less meditate  an  increase  when  the  projected 
railway  to  Southend  is  completed. The  Se- 

cretary of  the  Great  Western,  Mr.  Saunders,  has 
the  very  handsome  salary,  it  is  said,  of  2,500/. 
a year  ; the  locomotive  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Gooch,  one  of  1,000/. ; another  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Clark,  750/.;  another,  the  Bristol  one, 
Mr.  Clark,  550/.  ; the  Exeter,  Mr.  Ashbee, 
325/.;  and  the  Gloucester,  Mr.  Graham,  180/. 

The  head  accountant,  Mr.  Pyke,  has  550/. 

The  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  works 
included  in  Nos.  1 and  3 contracts  on  the  Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley  line 
have  been  disposed  of.  The  first,  which  em- 
braced that  part  of  the  line  between  Great 
Charles-street  and  Vyse-street,  Birmingham, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Pawling,  of  Man- 
chester ; the  second,  which  inelpded  the  line 
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between  the  junction  at  West 
Staffordshire,  to  Priestflelds,  near  Wolvei- 
harapton,  was  obtained  by  Messrs,  frost  and 
Bates,  of  Wednesfield.  Nine  tenders  were 
sent  in  : those  accepted  are  under  the  parlia- 
mentary estimate,  and  the  works  are  to  ^ com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  August,  1848.—-Tba  di- 
rectors and  contractors  of  the  North  b afford, 
shire  have  placed  1,000/.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  labourers 

engaged  in  constructing  that  line. 1 he 

works  of  the  Victoria  tunnel,  at  Liverpool, 
have  been  recently  begun.  The  Messrs.  Holme 
and  Mr.  M'Corniick  are  the  contractors,  Seve- 
ral  acres  of  land  are  in  process  of  excavation  at 
Edge  Hill,  to  he  added  to  the  present  station, 
where  there  will  thus  be  abundant  space  for  the 
thousands  who,  in  the  summer  season,  avail 
themselves  of  the  “ cheap  trains.”  1 he  grand 
entrance  of  the  tunnel  is  under  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Railway  Hotel.  It  is  to  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  the  town,  being  carried 
in  a direct  line  under  the  King’s  Monument, 
Christ  Church,  the  Friends’  meeting-house, 
the  chapel  in  Byrom-street,  the  North  Dispen- 
sary in  V auxball  Road,  and  then  under  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  to  a station,  com- 
prising several  acres,  between  Great  Hovvard- 
street  and  the  Waterloo  Dock.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  at  the  various  “eyes,” 
as  they  are  termed,  along  the  whole  of  the  line. 
The  entire  costs  of  this  gigantic  undertaking, 

says  the  Mail , will  be  about  200,000/. The 

tunnel  on  the  Trent  Valley  line  is  driven 
through  and  nearly  all  bricked.  All  the  cut- 
tings on  this  line  are  executed,  so  also  are  all 
the’bridges,  and  the  whole  works  will  lie  com- 
pleted in  a tew  weeks  ; but  to  afford  time  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  works,  the  opening 
will  not  take  place  till  the  1st  May,  a more 
commendable  course,  and  likely,  ceteris  paribus, 
to  lead  to  results  much  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
than  any  to  be  consistently  expected  from  com- 
panies so  eager  to  reap  a premature  harvest 
as  those  are  who  have  lately  been  offering 
contractors  premiums  so  tempting  to  hurry 
their  works  with  break-neck  speed  into  shape 

and  action. At  the  present  time,  says  the 

Preston  Guardian,  “ the  number  of  trains  ar- 
riving at,  and  departing  from,  the  North  Union 
Railway  Station  in  this  town  daily,  amounts  to 
no  less  than  133  ; surpassed,  or  even  equalled, 
we  think,  by  no  other  station  in  the  kingdom.” 

Many  of  the  Highland  labourers  hitherto 

employed  on  the  railways  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,— thus  industriously  earning  a sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  families, — have,  it  is 
said,  thrown  up  their  employment  and  gone 
home  to  the  distressed  districts  in  the  High- 
lands, where,  they  boast,  that  they  will  now 
“ get  plenty  of  porridge  for  nothing.”  The  im- 
provident and  fearful  fruits  of  such  a depen- 
dance  on  the  Government  for  future  support 
are  said  to  be  also  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  refusal  of  men, — who  must  be  without 
employment  in  these  very  districts,  if  there  be 
any  real  distress  there  at  all, — to  embrace  the 
opportunity  offered  them  by  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northein  Contractors,  while  on  a 
tour  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle, 
to  employ  three  hundred  of  them  at  2s.  -Id.  to 
3s.  a day.  He  could  only  obtain  from  30  to 
40  ! At  Greenock,  too,  where  a number  of  the 
“distressed”  Highlanders  had  been  provided 
with  work  at  10s.  a week  each  in  wages, 
so  independent  of  such  work  and  such  wages 
does  their  debasing  dependance  on  “ por- 
ridge for  nothing”  appear  to  make  them 
feel,  that  they  impudently  demanded  a rise 
of  wages;  and  on  refusal,  “headed  by 
a bagpiper,”  they  “marched  away”  to  their 
“ porridge  for  nothing,”  in  preference  to 

industrious  employment  and  10s.  a week! 

A railway  carriage,  or  wheeled  saloon,  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Hamburg  tor  the  use  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  will  be  30  feet  in  length,  and  from 
15  to  1G  feet  in  height.  It  will  be  furnished 
with  an  antechamber,  a bed-chamber  [!  An 
unlikely  circumstance,  surely,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  be  obliged  to  travel  all  night 
by  railway,  even  “in  meditatione  fug*”]  a 
dressing-room,  a chamber  for  his  majesty’s 
aides-de-camp,  and  a saloon,  the  whole  fitted 
up  with  great  magnificence,  and  adapted  to  the 

most  improved  ideas  of  comfort. All  the 

American  railway  shares  are  said  to  be  now  at 

a premium. -A  line  of  electric  telegraph, 

says  a correspondent  of  Galignani's,  has  been 


completed  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  it  has  worked  admirably  between  1 hila- 

delphia  and  Pittsburg,  a distance  of  300  miles. 
The  journals  of  Pittsburg  have  published  the 
proceedings  of  congress  of  one  afternoon  on 
the  following  morning  ; and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  news  from  the  great  cities  of  the 

Atlantic  coast. A correspondent  of  the 

Edinburgh  Chronicle  states  that  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  intends  to  make  a new  and  important  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph  for  postal  communi- 
cation.   


RUSSELL’S  “ STEEDY  LEWIS.” 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
and  useful  journal,  I beg  to  submit  a descrip- 
tion of  the  accompanying  design  for  a lewis, 
for  the  purpose  of  speedily  raising  and  setting 
stones  prepared  for  masonry. 

The  ordinary  lewis,  so  well  -known  and  ge- 
nerally used  by  masons,  requires  no  further 
description  than  a reference  to  the  present 
claims  of  advantage,  at  least  in  its  readier  ap- 
plication, even  where  small  stones  are  specified 
to  be  lewised,  which  by  this  process  can  be 
effected  in  at  least  one-third  the  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  1 
and  2 represent  front  and  side  view  of  the 
lewis  when  expanded  and  carrying  the  weight, 
and  of  which  the  model  of  the  following  di- 
mensions has  been  tested  to  five  tons  without 
any  symptoms  of  defect  or  inadequacy.  1 he 
dowels  or  prongs  are  each  four  inches  long, 
one  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  with 
proportionate  shoulders  to  form  the  eylet  (for 
ring  of  three-quarter  bolt  iron),  countersunk 


on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane  for  the  ring  to  act  upon,  the  back  edge 
above  the  ring  of  each  dowel  being  cham- 
phered  with  a curved  shoulder,  to  allow  the 
lower  ends  to  spread  when  the  ring  is  raised, 
the  hole  to  receive  the  lewis,  as  usual,  being 
cut  larger  at  bottom,  or  as  it  is  termed  dove- 
tailed. The  lewis  is  simply  inserted,  as  shewn 
in  figure  3,  and  by  raising  the  ring  the  lower 
ends  expand,  as  described  above ; and  upon 
lowering  the  same,  it  is  immediately  released 
without  the  tedious  process  of  knocking  out 
the  pin,  holt,  shackle,  and  the  centre  dowel 
of  the  ordinary  lewis.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  case  the  lewis  hole,  by  error  or  ignorance, 
should  be  cut  too  large;  the  ring  being  of  egg 
form,  by  reversing  the  smaller  end  downwards 
the  dowels  or  prongs  become  more  extended, 
by  which  means  the  evil  is  obviated  without 
inserting  slips  of  iron  or  lead,  as  usually  ap- 
plied at  the  risk  of  Hushing  the  stone  or  giving 
out  of  the  lewis. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  II.  Russell. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

An  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese 
for  assistance  in  this  work  has  been  issued  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  shewing  strong  claims 
to  their  co  operation.  Much  has  been  done  at 
a heavy  cost  to  the  chapter;  the  estimated  sum 
now  required  is  22,000/.  This  does  not  in- 
clude some  alterations  in  the  choir,  concerning 
which  the  following  remark  is  made  in  the 
appeal : — 

“The  dean  and  chapter  are  sensible  that 
the  actual  choir  is  not  in  all  respects  what 
might  be  desired.  But  they  feel  the  greatest 
reluctance,  at  the  present  time,  to  propose  any 
definite  plan  for  its  alteration.  This  is  a de- 
partment of  cathedral  architecture  in  which 
much  information  and  experience  are  yet  to 
he  acquired.  The  dean  and  chapter  at  present 
can  do  no  more  than  express  their  entire  con- 
viction that  the  most  magnificent  church  which 
serves  merely  to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste  has 


entirely  missed  its  proper  end  and  object. — 
And  greatly  will  they  rejoice,  if,  after  some 
longer  time  for  observation,  they  shall  he  able 
to  devise  a plan,  whereby,  without  violating 
the  rules  of  architectural  fitness,  a larger  por- 
tion of  their  fabric  may  be  made  more  directly 
available  toward  the  great  purpose  for  which 
every  church  is  designed,  — the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.” 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  understand 
exaotly  what  this  means,  we  should  liketodoso. 

A large  recessed  and  canopied  arch,  ordered 
to  he  raised  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  t» 
the  memory  of  his  late  father, is  nowcompleted, 
except  the  effigy,  which  the  sculptor,  Mr.  E. 
Richardson,  is  now  engaged  upon.  It  is  placed 
under  the  great  window  in  the  south  transept, 
opposite  to  St.  Richard’s  shrine  and  tomb,  and 
near  to  the  recessed  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop 
Langton.  It  is  at  length  decided  to  insert  a 
triplet  in  the  Wren  mullioned  window,  so  long 
a disfigurement  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
two  or  three  letters  in  The  Buii.deb  respect- 
ing the  competition  for  building  the  proposed 
new  workhouse  at  Kensington,  in  which  the 
good  faith  of  your  correspondent  G.  H.  S.  is 
impugned,  1 have  the  honour  of  forwarding 
to  you  the  following  plain  statement  of  facts  re- 
specting the  plan  now  adopted  by  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Allom  estimated  the  original  plan  with- 
out the  chapel  at  8,700/.;  when  the  tenders  were 
sent  in  for  building  the  same,  they  ranged  from 
13,700/.  to  17,500/.  Mr.  Allom,  who  was  pre- 
sent when  the- tenders  were  opened,  then  ac- 
counted forthe  dilference  between  those  tenders 
and  his  own  estimate,  by  stating  that  he  had 
discovered  an  error  in  the  quantities  of  the 
person  employed  by  the  builders  to  take  them 
out,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  500/.  in  one  of 
the  trades,  namely,  the  bricklayer’s.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  communicated  this  discovery  to  the 
guardians  before  the  tenders  were  sent  in ; hut 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  your  correspondent 
G.  Ii.  S.  meant  to  insinuate  that  he  could  have 
discovered  this  error  only  at  the  moment  the 
amount  of  the  tenders  was  briefly  read  over  to 
him.  I requested  Mr.  Allom  to  inform  me 
what  were  the  other  trades  concerned  in  this 
error,  and  he  replied,  “ the  principal  ones  are 
the  carpenter  and  the  mason.”  I then  observed, 
“Allowing  1,500/.  for  these  trades,  Mr.. 
Allom,  the  lowest  tender  will  still  exceed 
your  estimate  by  3,500/.” 

The  guardians,  or  rather  the  building  com-., 
mittee  of  the  guardians,  then  concerted  with 
Mr.  Allom  to  reduce  the  expense  of  his  plan, 
and  in  my  presence,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  assured  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
that  Mr.  Allom  and  one  of  the  builders  who 
competed  for  the  work  had  undertaken  to 
cany  the  amended  plan  out  for  9,800/.,  and 
that  that  undertaking  was  so  strong,  that 
it.  was  almost  as  good  as  a tender.  1 ridiculed 
the  idea,  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  whether  they 
could  believe  such  a statement.  But  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  bowed  civilly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  it,  and  to  calculate  and  reason 
upon  it. 

When  the  tenders  for  the  reduced  plan 
were  sent  in,  they  ranged,  as  I expected, 
from  11,000/.  to  13,000/.  in  round  numbers. 
"Mr.  Allom  accounts  for  this  now  by  additions, 
which  are  explained  to  me  to  be  that  of  199/. 
for  the  relieving  officer’s  store-room  and 
office-rooms  essential  to  our  parochial  pro- 
visions for  the  poor,  which  must  be  provided 
for  at  a greater  expense  elsewhere,  it  not  in- 
cluded in  the  workhouse,  and  without  which 
the  new  workhouse  would  have  been  inferior 
to  the  present  one,  which  is  in  some  measure 
provided  with  them. 

Besides  this  addition  there  was  a sum  of 
about  170/.  or  1 80/.  f or  a superior  kind  of  brick 
for  parts  of  the  building. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,—  John  Perceval, 

Guardian  of  the.Parish  of  Kensington. 
Catnpden  Cottage,  Kensington, 

Feb.  20,  1847. 


Lectures  on  Architecture.— Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson  commenced  a course  of  four  lectures 
on  architecture  at  the  London  Institution,  on 
Thursday  last.  The  works  of  the  Egyptians 
formed  the  subject  of  the  first  lecture. 
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BRUNETTES  MODEL  OF  ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM. 

A visit  to  this  very  interesting  model, 
in  Piccadilly,  will  he  found  to  give  a last- 
ing enjoyment;  clear  ideas  are  gained  of 
places  and  events  described  in  the  holy 
writings  ; and  facts,  all-important  for  man- 
kind, are  fixed  in  the  mind  more  indelibly 
by  an  hour’s  examination  of  it  than  would 
be  done  by  a month’s  reading.  Of  all  locali- 
ties Jerusalem  has  the  strongest  claims  upon 
our  attention, — “ that  city,  where,  of  old,  Je- 
hovah dwelt, — where  David  sung, — and  where 
Jesus  suffered.”  To  have  its  walls  and  gates 
and  buildings, — the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  Temple,  the  pool  of  Betheseda, — brought 
tangibly  before  us  at  our  own  doors,  is  a great 
advantage  for  which  many  thanks  are  due  to 
the  artist  who  produced  ibis  model.  Like  all 
similar  works,  the  first  view  of  it  disappoints, 
but  after  a little  time,  the  mind  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  scale,  and  the  various  objects, 
viewed  relatively,  grow  into  importance. 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  re- 
cognizing as  we  have  done  the  ability  with 
which,  generally,  it  is  executed,  we  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  find  fault  with  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  given  to  the  Temple  : it 
has  all  the  character  of  a cinquccento  Italian 
building,  none  of  the  Temple  raised  by  Herod. 
Mr.  Brunetti  would  do  well  to  cancel  it. 

The  site  of  the  new  protestant  church  about 
to  be  built  on  Zion,  by  Mr.  Johns,  is  pointed 
out  by  a small  block  of  stone  from  the  spot, 
placed  there  by  the  architect  himself. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Mr.  George  Raphael  Ward  has  just  now 
completed  two  engravings  in  mezzotinto,  which 
will  tend  to  advance  his  reputation.  One  of 
the  two  is  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  well-known 
railway  contractor,  in  Paris,  and  the  other  of 
the  venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Warden  of 
Durham  University.*  The  first  is  from  a pic- 
ture painted  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Ulidge,  and  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1846.  The  second  is 
from  a painting  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Swinton,  and  is 
to  our  minds  by  far  the  best  work.  The  head 
is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  general 
effect  artistical  and  good.  They  are  both  rather 
dark  picture  prints : when  it  is  remembered, 
however,  that  the  chief  excellence  of  mezzo- 
tinto  is  exhibited  in  shadows  and  not  in  lights, 
which  present  much  difficulty, and  often  appear 
cold  and  poor  when  compared  with  the  lights 
in  a line  engraving,  even  when  treated  with  the 
greatest  skill,  the  reason  is  obvious.  Most  of 
our  readers  probably  are  aware  that  in  mezzo- 
tinto  engraving,  the  whole  ground  of  the  plate 
is  at  first  black,  and  the  lights  are  produced  by 
scraping  away  and  burnishing  parts  of  the  sur- 
face : whereas,  in  a line  engraving,  the  ground 
| is  white,  and  the  lines  and  shadows  are  formed 
Jupon  it  by  the  “graver.” 


Fall  of  more  Old  Houses. — The  metro- 
polis is  being  gradually  purged  of  its  old  and 
crazy  edifices,  happily  without  any  great  fa- 
tality. The  fall  of  two  of  these  we  had  very 
recently  occasion  to  notice,  and  since  then 
three  more  have  fallen,  one  in  Ratcliffe  and 
two  in  Kent-street,  Southwark,  by  which 
latter,  however,  seven  lives  were  placed  in  im- 
minent jeopardy,  although  they  all  escaped 
with  almost  miraculous  impunity.  Besides  the 
one  at  Ratcliffe,  four  others  there  have  been 
shored  up  until  razed  to  the  ground,  which 
they  are  forthwith  to  be.  The  two  at  South- 
wark, as  well  as  these,  have  been  long  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  district  surveyors,  or  at 
least  long  known  to  have  been  in  a very  crazy 
condition,  although  poverty  has  tempted  many 
poor  people,  knowingly,  to  risk  their  lives  in 
them,  in  order  to  save  theirrents. 

Battersea  new  Church. — A new  Church 
to  hold  800  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
about  to  he  built  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  near  the 
Princes’  Head.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle  ; the 
style,  decorated  gothic  of  the  date  Edward  III. 
The  builders  are  now  making  their  estimates, 
and  it  will  be  commenced  in  about  a month. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Bury  are  the  architects. 

* Published  by  the  Engraver,  31,  Filzroy  Square, 


(?rorrr0ponBnicf, 

NEW  PLOTTING  SCALE  FOR  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Perceiving  in  your  number  of  the  6th 
instant  a communication  by  Mr.  Edward 
Blake,  wherein  he  gives  an  explanation  and 
illustration  of  a surveyors  plotting  scale  de- 
vised by  him,  I beg  to  forward  you  a drawing 
of  one  invented  by  me,  and  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Mechanics  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1845,  to  which  his 
scale  bears  an  extraordinary  similarity. 

Although  the  invention  is  not  one  of  very 
high  importance,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  fair 
that  the  inventor  should  in  every  case  claim  his 
due,  and  that  proper  acknowledgment  should 
be  made  where  there  is  a title  to  it.  However, 
I should  not  have  troubled  you  in  the  matter, 
but  that  Mr.  Blake’s  scale  appears  faulty  in 
several  respects  as  compared  with  the  one 
previously  in  use.  The  most  important  is  the 
impossibility  of  using  more  than  one  offset 
scale  to  the  same  line  scale;  whereas  in  that 
which  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  many 
line  scales  being  marked  at  the  sides,  and  the 
groove  being  left  open  at  the  end,  the  different 
offset  scales  necessary  from  time  to  time  may 
be  introduced  into  the  same  frame. 

There  is  a decided  objection  to  the  position 
of  the  brass  pins  in  Mr.  Blake’s  scale,  as  the 
paper  is  thereby  injured  in  the  very  place  where 
it  should  be  most  perfect,  namely,  on  the 
measured  line.* 

Probably  these  suggestions  may  be  of  value 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  already 
had  the  original  scale  in  use. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  Murray. 

II.  M.’s  Dockyard,  Portsmouth, 

Feb.  16th,  1847. 


iMiscrllaiira. 

Soup-Kitchens  for  the  Poor.  — The 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  soup-kitchens  for 
the  poor,  which  is  considered  to  have  some 
merit  apart  from  the  cheap  preparation  of  soup, 
lately  questioned,  is  likely  to  be  extensively 
acted  upon,  not  only  in  Ireland,  where  Mr. 
Soyer  is  about  to  superintend  the  working  of 
his  scheme  under  the  direction  of  Government, 
but  also  in  London,  and  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  building  originally  projected  by 
Mr.  Soyer,  for  which  the  plan  first  laid  before 
the  Government  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  architect,  has  a central  area,  of  square 
form,  in  which  are  a boiler,  a large  pan,  tables, 
and  every  convenience  for  preparing  the  ingre- 
dients. The  soup  is  finally  made  in  large  ob- 
long pans,  ranged  round  the  area,  and  beyond 
these  is  a passage  for  the  attendants,  who  can 
thus  readily  serve  out  the  soup  into  basins  fixed 
in  a frame,  which  forms  the  other  side  of  the 
same  passage.  The  liquid  in  these  pans  is 
heated  by  steam  from  the  boiler.  The  building 
is  enclosed  on  the  four  sides,  a narrow  space 
being  left  for  the  poor,  and  much  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  prevent  confusion. 
It  will  be  covered  with  canvass.  This  plan 
has  since  been  modified  in  size,  and  in  some 
details.  The  present  scarcity  renders  such 
schemes  worthy  of  examination,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  by  many  whether  they  are 
free  from  injurious  results.  At  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  soup-kitchens,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  have  been  sometime  in  operation. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Stone. — Sir, — In 
passing  through  Clifton  some  time  since,  I 
observed  a circumstance  that  I think  ought  to 
be  generally  known  to  builders.  It  was  after 
the  late  frosts.  Some  new  balconies  had  been 
put  up  about  nine  months  before,  and  some 
of  the  parties  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
painting  the  bottoms  and  edges  with  several 
coats  of  paint.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
water  falling  on  the  top  lodged  in  the  stone 
(the  paint  preventing  an  outlet),  and  froze 
there,  and  the  result  was  that  it  burst  the  lower 
part,  which  fell  off,  paint  and  all,  in  large 
spawles,  very  much  to  the  danger  of  the 
passers  by. — Yours,  &c.  H. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  Company’s  Bill. 
— The  Government  having  refused  assent  to 
this  bill,  the  second  reading  has  been  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  its  promoters,  to  enable 
them  to  submit  some  modifications  to  the 
House. 

* In  Murray's  scale  the  ends  are  elongated  to  receive  a 
lead  weight  instead  of  a pin. — Ed. 


Projected  Works,  &c. — Advertisements 
have  been  issued  for  contract-tenders  for  the 
various  works  necessary  in  erection  of  church 
at  Congleton ; improvement  of  church  in 
Cornwall  ; partial  razing  and  rebuilding  of 
church  at  Wolsingham,  and  erection  of  school 
at  Towlaw  (extension  of  time) ; partial  re- 
building and  restoring  of  church  at  Trow- 
bridge ; alteration  and  erection  of  farm-offi- 
ces, cottages,  &c.,  near  Edinburgh  ; excava- 
tion, masonry,  &c.,  of  aqueduct  and  main 
pipes,  cast-iron  sluices,  cocks,  and  other  metal 
works,  and  a quantity  of  20-inch  cast-iron 
and  other  pipes,  all  for  Bristol  Water  Works  ; 
the  various  usual  ordnance  works  in  masonry, 
carpentry,  & c.  &c.  at  Dorchester,  Wey- 
mouth, Trowbridge,  and  Sheffield  barracks, 
and  Portland  Castle;  the  working  of  lime- 
stone, and  other  quarries  or  hauling-stone  for 
repair  of  roads  in  Herefordshire;  600  cubic 
yards  of  good  Kentish  rock-stone,  at 
Rochester ; repair  of  pavements,  for  5 
years,  at  Portsea;  large  supply  of  stock 
bricks  at  Cowes ; various  works  necessary  in 
formation  of  9 miles  of  Newport  and  Hereford 
Railway;  3 miles  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  &e. ; 
11  miles  and  9 miles  of  London  and  North- 
Western  ; 21  miles  and  4 miles  of  Glasgow 
and  Dumfries;  and  for  erection  of  a bridge  at 
Dumbarton;  Cast-iron  Viaduct  at  Liverpool ; 
stations,  warehouses,  8 cottages  and  walls,  on 
London  and  Brighton  Railway;  also  for  a 
quantity  of  railway  bars  at  York  Station,  and 
6,500  tons  of  malleable  iron  rails,  1,850  tons 
of  cast-iron  chairs,  and  70,000  sleepers,  for 
Caledonian  and  Dumbarton  Junction  Railway  ; 
for  the  erection  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  Gram- 
mar Schools  at  Rochdale  ; and  the  Walworth 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ; and  for 
building  sewers  in  Camden  Town  and  White- 
chapel. 

Continental  Gi.ass  Manufactories. — 
The  first  window-glass  manufactory  in  the 
province  of  Ilainault  commenced  in  1625,  soon 
after  which  two  others  followed,  and  there  are 
now  no  fewer  than  tbirty-six  houses  in  full 
blast  : sixteen  work  eight  pots,  employing  128 
blowers;  twenty-six  with  six  pots,  and  120 
blowers  ; thirty-six  with  three  stokers  ; thirty- 
six  glass  cutters  and  fifteen  potters — the  total 
cost  being  43,384/.  per  annum.  There  are  five 
new  glass-houses  being  built  for  1847,  and  two 
new  companies  forming  to  commence  exten- 
sive works  in  every  description  of  glass.  The 
quantity  of  coal,  charcoal,  sand,  &c.,  used  in 
glass  manufacture,  is  immense. 

Mr.  Collins,  R.A.  — The  death  of  Mr. 
Collins  must  be  regarded  as  a great  loss  by  all 
lovers  of  art.  Ilis  beautiful  representations 
of  nature,  suffused  with  tender  sentiment,  will 
he  missed  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  had  been  twenty-seven  years  an  Academi- 
cian, and  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

Competition. — Fifteen  pounds,  and  em- 
ployment at  the  usual  commission  in  superin- 
tendence of  works,  are  offered  for  the  best 
plan  of  a town-hall  and  other  buildings  at 
Yeovil,  Somerset. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  March  1st. — Archteological  Institute,  25,  Great 
George-strect,  4 p.m. 

Tdesday,  2nd.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
Gcorge-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  3rd.—  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men, 33,  Soulhainpton-strcet,  8A  p.m.;  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  4th. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  S.J 
p.m.  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ C.n.” — A reply  woujd  occupy  more  time  than  we  can 
spare. 

‘ A Youngster  ” will  find  the  informa'ion  he  wants  in  our 
present  number. 

“ B.A."— Old  travellers  eay  one  pound  perday  will  carry 
you  any  where  hut  over  England.  A stay  in  any  one  place, 
of  course,  lessens  the  expense.  Cost  of  travelling  depends 
greatly  on  management. 

“ W.A.”  (Rochester). — Mr.  Henry  Shaw  (37,  South- 
ampton-row) has  published  a work  containing  what  our 
correspondent  wants. 

“ G.H.”  (New  Town.) — We  do  not  know  that  the  details 
of  the  window  in  question  are  published. 

“ E.D.”  (Pimlico). — Will  our  correspondent  send  us  the 
extract  he  alludes  to. 

“ J.L.C.” — Shall  appear. 

“/I  Londoner”  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  week. 

“ Brickbat  ” next  week. 

“J.W."— Ditto. 

Received. — “ W.G.”  (Ryde).  “ W.G.P.”  “ H.T.”- 

“M.S.”  “ C.G.G.”  “ Jackplane.”  " H.H.”  (Bromley). 
“ H.C.L.” 

“ Books,  Prices,  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to. 
point  out  books  or  find  addresses. 
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advertisements. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  AND 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

WATEKLOO-BRI DGE-KOA-L'.  

An  Apprentice  wanted  (a  country  lad  would  he  preferred). 


M 


ISS  BESSEMER,  EMBROIDER  ESS, 

..  -TT-r.  „ n,-Mnevrielc-Bfiuare.  respectfully  solicits 


ISM  i,  T ITT)  D - STREET,  Brunswick-6quave,  respectfully  solicits 

saSS 

w2rked°iSegofd  ' o?PJuk.-Miss  B.  is  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
first  h o uses ^ n t he  trade  as  to  her  care  and  abilities. 


Paving,  2s.  9d.  per  square  yard. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.. floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  aid  down  at  the 

wu  \RF  KOAD.  CITY-ROAD— N. B.  Country  Ageuts  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches.  . . 

SURVEYING  AND  ESTIMATING. 

BUILDERS  and  Others  can  have  Quanti- 
ties takeu  out  for  them  with  correctness  and  dispatch  ; their 
works  Measured,  and  Accounts  adjusted  for  considerably  less  than 
half  the  customary  charges,  by  ft  respectable  person  ot  many  >tais 
experience  in  the  profession. — Address,  post-paid,  A.  to  tne  tare 
of  Sir.  J.  S talon,  carver.  No.  42,  Bervvick-stvect,  Soho-square. 


ARTISTS,  DESIGNERS,  and  Amateurs 

arc  informed  that  the  General  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN,  181.  M addox-street,  Hanover-square  ( 111 nrter,  .J . M.  Leigh. 
Esa  l is  open  CTery  evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten.  for  the  study  of 
Drawing.  Painting,  Modelling,  4c.  Sc.  The  Living  Model.  Male 
and  Female — with  Weekly  Lectures  on  Art.- Terms,  One  Oumea 

per  Quarter.  K.  V.  HERMAN.  Hon.  Sec., 

per  viUBi  24  Green-street.  Grosvenov-square. 


o 


FFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 

TTON’R  and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN’S.  Full  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  PATENTS  for  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Foreign  Countries  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  application  either 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  JOHN  HEDGE.  British  and  l oreign 
Patent  Agent  4.  AVellington-etBcet  South.  Stroud.  MM.  les 
Etrangers  sont  invites  d'fcnre  potfr  l’infonnation  nt-cessaires  t„r 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 
hv  Architects.  Engineers.  Ac.,  toughness  'if  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  and  every  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 
samples,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  per  post  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.— 2)1,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


ZINC  WORK. 

MESSRS.  F.  and  J.  HARLAND  bej?  to 

call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 
list  of  prices,  for  cosh 

2-innh  Pipe  per  foot  4jd.  I ill-inch  Gutter per  foot  4 1(1. 

21  ditto •id.  | 4-in  eh  ditto  „ 50. 

Including  Fixing. 

Flats  Covered  and  Cisterns  Lined  from  lid.  to  Gd.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; Cornice  Gutters,  8d.  to  7d.— No.  a,  Cumbcrland-place,  New- 
ington. Snrvev,  opposite  the  Fishmonger.-,'  Alms-houses. 

N.B.  Oid.TS  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 

lT  L I A M S‘S  PAT  E N T S LATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SIIA  RP,  Slate  Merchants,  Tool ey -street, 
and  Mr.  RICHARD  CGOPElt.  Shite  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  May  be  had  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealers. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 

FELT,  as  used  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  Leeds  and  Manchester. 

The  London  and  North  Western, 

The  Liverpool  aad  Manchester, 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead, 

The  Norfolk  and  other  Railways, 

And  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ediubro’. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Also  “DRY  HAIR  FELT  ” of  superior  make,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  for  preventing  the  Radiation  of  Heat,  and  deadening 
sound.  THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  IliU,  Cannon-street,  London,  and 
. Bull’s  Head  Yard,  Manchester. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pieces  in  stone  and  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  at  their  works  in  Eccleston-place,  Pimlico,  leading 
out  of  Ebury-street.  Gothic  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CARVINGS  IN  WOOD  —The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  an  extremely 
reduced  price,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
ami  internal  enrichments— thus  substituting  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  nrc  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
uiimnev-pieccs,  and  every  description  of  Gothio  or  Elizabethan 
t umiture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
roaddTham?*ba^.eS' 4441  We3t  Straud'or  ntthc  Works, Ranelagh- 


- 1 .G'ASE. 

O B E DISPOSED  OF,  at  a great  sacrifice, 

Rtnv  having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN’S  MAN- 
with  How  rc,Ju"'c?.  consisting  of  twenty-nine  steps  fitted 

wnhomumental  cast-iron  heads,  and  risers  full  three-ci'-hths  in 
and  ooen  ’h™°wCd  ^th.T1!UrVf',il8  in  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
“ch^lK*  t,nd8’  fra!ncd  0U  wrought-iron  carriages  of  3 

G ANCFStasP4ri’S  wcU,  ^JR&i,for  any  situation  WHERE  RLE- 
WiSXitSSWS'^Tm-  ” puroosc,  .ooh ns 


TXERCE  and  KOLLE,  5.  Jermvn-street, 

w \ r ?{aj  1 nPan5’  n,n,')_e,YS,'2  article  for  kitchen  use:  P ATENT* 
aud  AKNoTT  STOVES.  BATHS  of  aU  kinds  • 
Lk,u  Si>??4V;!era,‘  fur'iLshing  IRON  MONO ERY.  nds  ' 

sj'aa 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg;  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  < >‘h«-s.  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  AN  hart,  Greenwich,  the  whole  oftheir  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresli  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemonge.  Orders  ^f'e|Ve(l  at  thc  wharf.  and  farther 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South 
wark-square.  Borough,  Loudon. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  nny  port.  , 

Tlie  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lavcudei-pier,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf  


pact  STONE  DEPOT.  NORWAY^UFFRANCE  WHARF, 

PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 

Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a lai-ge  ^ok  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  AN  barf  (imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allenmgne,  which,  for 
suueriov  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  IGCK.- 
AVELL,  at  the  AA'harf,  aud  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  K.  A.  AA1 TH  ALL, 
Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 

',CCaeii  Stone  shipped  direct  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Poucard.ht 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  beg-s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  AVINDOWS.  and  every  other 
branch  of  Stone-Work,  4 c. , are  executed  at  the  chcupest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  fur  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabhng 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 

under  their  immediate  inspection  in  TOAVN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  oi- cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards.  „ , . 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  he  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 
stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


LADYSHORE  TERRA  COTTA.— The 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
building,  is  respectfully  called  to  this  material,  which  combines  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  tlie  best  Freestone  at  half  the  cost  Its 
colour  is  of  a rich  warm  yellow  stone  tint.  This  material  has  been 
used  in  the  entire  building  of  two  churches:  one  in  Manchester, 
anil  one  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  a parsonage-house  and  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  a school,  also  in  many  other  churches  and  buildings, 
&c.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  not  a “ Composition,"  nor  of  the 
nature  of  Stucco,  but  II A RD  BU RNT  CLAY.  I n rich  ornamental 
work,  its  value  will  be  found  to  be  great,  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  carved  stone  or  wood,  aud  equally  durable. 

The  principal  ornaments  manufactured  are  capitals,  trusses, 
bosses,  brackets,  royal  arms,  foliated  mouldings,  panels,  panelled 
bench-ends,  with  poppy  heads  ; pinnacles,  flnials,  chimney-tops  of 
all  sizes,  vases,  fountains,  pedestals,  busts,  chimney-pieces,  indented 
tiles  aud  other  tiles  for  churches,  halls,  Ac.,  ana  every  variety  of 
ornament  that  is  used  for  building  purposes. 

This  material  is  warranted  to  stand  the  weather.  Specimens  may 
be  seen,  aud  every  information  obtained,  on  application  to  the 
Proprietors,  E.  P.  AVILLOCK  and  Co.,  10,  Exchange  Arcade, 
Manchester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  BATH,  and 

J other  PATENT  TILES,  nnd  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS,  may 
be  obtained  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  AVareliousc.  I),  Albion-place, 
Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars’  Bridge.  Also,  an  assortment  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Door  Furniture,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fire-places,  4c 


W' 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


may  be , 

Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIElt,  Marble-wharf,  Belridere-road, 
Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  BARK,  and  Co.,  AVorce»ter. 


T 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

HE  AINSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanstone, 
‘liairman),  invite  attention  to  tlieir  improved  Brick  nnd  Tile 
Machines,  which  nrc  to  he  seen  at  work  at  Alperton,  and  at  tlie 
Company’s  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Mr. 
SCRI  A’ENER,  the  Manager,  will  shew  the  Machines  at  the  AVorks 
at  Alperton.  which  is  within  a mile  of  the  Sudbury  Station  of  the 
London  and  North  AVestem  Railway,  and  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  AVILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Company,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— 20th  February,  1847. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

Arc ii i t e c ts, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 


>ut  little  exceeds  the 
ing  with  common  pautiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  at 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  lHs.  to  22s.  per 


Georue  lovejoy’s  new  self. 

ADAPTING  PEN. — The  above  Patented  Pen  is  in  every 
respect  an  improvement  on  the  various  Pens  now  in  use.  A Speci- 
|Card,  containing  one  dozen,  vritlMi  older,  sent  free,  on  receipt 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

And  os  an  Elegant  Present  to  a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient 
Pocket  Appendage. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 
of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STEPHENS’S 
PER  PET  UAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  Pomts  which  ucver  wear 
or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substitute,  as  Ink,  which  oxydises 
aud  lingers  in  the  steel  pon,  flows  from  t his  with  precisely  the  same 
facility  as  from  a Quill,  aud  the  Pen  never  re-quires  mending. 
1 nee  15s  It  may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  AVitli  au  ever- 
pomted  Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads.  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54.S  tamford- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by  letter,  this 
1 cu  will  be  scut,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


TJEANE’S  TWO-HOLE  BLACK  PEN-S, 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easv  action, 
are  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bankers,  merchants,  nnd  public  companies  of  the  citv  of 
Loudon,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  the  most  eminent 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  cheapness  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  put  forth  imita- 
tions of  the  genuine  article,  which  arc  equally  useless  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  The  public  arc  therefore 
and  respectfully  requested  not  to  purchase  any  os 
DEANES  GENUINE  TAYO  HOLE  BLACK  PENS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  • G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridge,”  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed,  J 

" G.  aad  <7 ■ DEAN E’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  William, 
street,  Loadoa-bridge/* 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Q ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
S and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
S 5 w idth  and  thickness,  from  ).  inch  to  lj  inch  thick. 

Z ~ TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
-<  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  AV.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  AVilton-road,  Pimlico 
late  0.  Moore  aud  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street,  AVestminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

•SOUTH  AV  A R K-B  RIDGE- AV  II A R F , BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Barge-AVhorf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral, aud  well-seasoned  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match 
Boarding,  planed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very-  accurately  finished. 

A.  R„  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

* Dare.MAHOOAN  Y and  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Bermond- 
sey New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  AVaiuscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  &c.,  in  pinnies,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak, 
aud  Fir  Laths;  AVheel wrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Sawing  charged  at 
mill  prices.  V cry  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


T 


SAAV  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

1MBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 

Boards,  &e„  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


DRUCE’S.  No.  2 AVHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

JL  delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromptou,  Pulliam,  Kensington,  &c.4o., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  AVfiaiTage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
■ ' — A weigh-bridgo  and  drawdock.— N.B.  Depot 


.pplying  as  above, 
or  Glass  Pantiles. 


S' 


ILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 


may  be  had  at  the  tallowing  places 
Archer,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottenliam-oourt-road  ; Blyth,  AA  lute 
chapel : Cock.  424,  Oxford*$ire«t  ; Dean,  46,  King  AVilliam-street - 
Fenn,  105,  Ncwgate-sWcet;  Holtzapffel  and  Co.,  64,  Charing: 
cross  • and  of  nil  ironmongers  and  tool  dealers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


STAIRCASES.— To  Builders  and  Others,  engaged  in  Building. 

MR.  THOMAS  MITCHELL,  Carpenter, 

li c.,  at  40,  Brown's-lnne,  Spitalfields,  begs  to  inform  the 
Trade  generally,  that  he  continues  to  execute  all  kinds  of  Staircases 
anil  Handrails  of  every  description,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  ill 
town  or  country.  Persons  having  any  of  the  above  description  of 
work  to  he  done  w ill  find  it  to  their  advantage  by  applying  to  the 
above  T.  MITCHELL. 


w 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


which  MeSnis.  In™.  a- 

during  to  the  Trade,  possesses  the  important  qualification  of  ettec- 
tually  stopping  Knots  in  AVood,  however  bad,  and  preventing  them 
eating  through  and  disfiguring  the  paint  above.  . 

Many  substances  have  been  used  ahd  much  time  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Messrs.  AVallis  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  tho 
public  an  article  so  long  nnd  anxiously  called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; ’f  ’» 


is  put  on  to  the  work 


with  a brusli  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all  climates  and 
situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat.  ,r 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  nnd  T.  AA  allis,  Varnish, 
Japan,  aud  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  Acre. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

manufactured  by  CH  AS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 
AVORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing  iron  from 
oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  clump  ; it  neither 
cracks  nor  Misters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 
able for  Railways,  Boilcre,  Steam,  Gas,  aud  AVater-pipes ; Hot- 
houses, Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great 
to  iron  and  wood,  that  tlie  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it. 
It  prevents  vegetation,  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
sprav  of  sea-water.  , . . ... 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  compared  with 
white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  ns  75  to  50,  so  that  one 
hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of  lead.  It  works  well 
under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  aud  cohesive 
mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a solter  tone  than 
white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occupation,  it  is  most  pre- 
ferable, being  perfectly  innoxious. 


Uj?  &C t 

fQajcsts's  Igjgggg 

WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET. — To  Architects,  Surveyors, and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above 
“ Closet,"  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that  it  is  perfectly 
silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  supply  of  A\  ater,  and 
may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  the  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Watcr-elosct  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  AVirc,  Cranks,  4c., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
The  wont  of  a AVater-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  pqrts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  aud  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent " in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  supply  of 
water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  tlie  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 

the  ro"rt'  — * „ *4  tv.„  ..... » nffitn  fl Miorolw  wmrtMfilff  it  mute  eaRV 


ii  and  the  seat  o: 


without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent 
Closet-  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  nx- 
iug  a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

A lay  be  viewed  Daily,  aud  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-placc, 
University  CoUege,  London. 


P__ 

improvements,  at  the  "Photographic  Establishment.  Isa,  Strand 
(between  Norfolk-street  and  St.  Clement’s  Church)-  Portraits,  in- 
cluding case,  from  log.  Satisfactory  oue3  guaranteed.  Likenesses 
by  this  system  cau  be  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours  by  a sitting 
of  less  than  a minute,  on  card,  ivory,  or  canvass,  combining  the 
ill.  llmm  from  Ten  to 


HOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLAIN.  The  Public  are 
ited  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  Photographic  Art,  with  r ‘ 
proveinents,  at  the  Photographic  Establishment 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at  F.  R. 
W I L LIAM  SON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  38,  Ohiswell-strcct, 
Finsbury-square,  r 

3d.  4d.  — — ---,  - - 

fld.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  fld.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  (i<L  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt  Do.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.1 3d.  5s.  6s.  (id.  7s.  (id.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  Old.,  7d.,  8d., per  inch. 
Self  acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Burs  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.  £3-  3s.  3 ft.  0 in,  £3.  12s.  (id  4 ft.,  £4. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  a pplication  at  the  Warehouse ; if  by  letter 
pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  KITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  l!Ki,  Blaekfriars-road,  and  117,  Union- 
street,  Borough.  _ _ 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven, 
and  W rought  Bars „ „ . , „ 

3 ft  3 ft  3 in  3 ft.  G in.  3 ft  9 in  4 ft 
£3.  (is.  £3  13s.  £3. 10s.  £4  £4. 10B. 

Ilcnly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 

°TeUj;ft.  3 ft  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in  SfbetOin  4 ft 
£5.  £5. 15s.  £6. 5S.  £«.  1»S.  £7. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at  7il,  8d„  and  Oil.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  nt  31d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and  effecting 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention 

IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

* Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Fumuce-burs,  Top  and  Fall  Pieces.  Stoppers,  Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames.  Lamps,  &c.,  Ac.  : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

Stoves,  fenders,  fire-irons, 

and  KITCHEN  RANGES,  combining  every  improvement 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders,  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  taste  and  station  The  Im- 
proved Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
bilities. viz.— Roasting,  Baking,  Boiling,  Stewing.  Steaming,  Boil- 
ing. and  Firing.  This  Range  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  With 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  wanna  large  dwelling  nild  conservatory ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  surveyors.  T o he  seen  in  full 
operation  daily,  at  DEANE,  DRAY,  and  DEANE'S,  the  Finsbury 
Iron  Works,  8(f,  Chtswell-street 

*1^7 ARMING^ — STEP H EN SON  & PEILL, 

It  Cl.  GraceBhurch-street.  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  method  of 
Warming  anv  number  of  Offices.  Strong  Rooms,  and  oilier  apart- 
ments, at  nnv  elevation,  by  Hot  Wnter  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  Ventilation  and  a Pure  nmlGenihl  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy. Cleanliness,  mid  perfect  Security  from  Fire.  References  to 
eminent  films  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safe*.  Bookcases.  Ac.— 


H 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS. —The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
..  ...ested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superiov  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  All  im- 
proved MTOught-irou  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. -BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  G3, 
Dorsct-street,  Fleet, -street. 


Builders,  carpenters,  and  others, 

are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  ran  he  supplied  with 
IRON  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  AREA 
and  TRELLIS  GRATINGS,  SASH-WEIGHTS,  RAILING, 
GATES,  and  IRON  COPING,  BALCONIES,  VERANDAHS, 
CONSERVATORIES,  FANCY  STAIRCASES,  IRON  DOORS, 
STOVES.  RANGES.  Ac. 

BAKER'S  OVEN-WORK  always  in  stock  at  JONES’S  IRON 
FOUNDRY  and  MANUFACTORY,  9.  Brick-lane,  Old-street,  St. 
Luke’s.  A great  variety  of  Patterns  l'or  Latlie-work,  Ac.,  Ac. 


inONFOUNDRY. 

1G8,  Drury-laue,  and  Charlcs-street,  Loudon. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  his  Customers,  that  the 

PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  HENDRY  is 
DISSOLA'El),  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advantage  in  qualitv,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  ol  patterns 
lias  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  Ac. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 

LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

r|MIE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

B TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strect,  Birmingham,  and 
Smethwick.  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  are 
now  verv  extensively  used  in  the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  stranger, 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tubes, 
aud  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  AV  eld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  aud  rctixcd  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  - Address.  42  Cambridee-street, 
Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse,  G8,  Upper  Thames 
Street. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 


VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  TOT, 
For  the  oura  of  smok^^ 


jute  i ■ -aunot  corrode  or  get  out  of 

order,  aud  enu  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  ai  - ~ 

The  trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Manu- 

faVALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MT.nm.EKMX. 


iv  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER,  CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester. 
PATENTEES  aud  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  distin- 
guishing properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  are— its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures;  it 
does  not  become  bard  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  of  greater  strength 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  tliau  native  Caoutchouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  grease  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  Indm-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water.  Gas,  aud  Steam  Pipes,  and  for  the 
Flap  aud  Foot  Valves,  &c„  of  Steam  Engines  ; aud  it  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  and  in  the 
grooves  of  flooring  boards. 

The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  one  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  blocks 
of  any  size  or  figure. 


g O C J E T Y 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.It.S.  See. 

1.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  5th  of 
May.  1847. — A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiuths  amounting 
to  300  Guineas,  with  40  Medals,  arc  ottered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  to 
all  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  House,  John- 
street,  Adelplii.  London. 

2.  An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Society’s  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  be  obtained  from 
Members,  or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 


bv  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  had 
on  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBIT!' ""  r"'' 
TUBES  in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  plaoe  in  J une. 


J 


Aivnrc  RARYFR  cacti  MA  KER  and  JOIN  ER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theobald’s  road, 

Alll  tbo  DAI  1 ' i ltes  lhe  4ttcjltjon  of  Builders  and  gentlemen  budding,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  prices  for  joiners'  work. 


SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch 

14  Ovolo  1 

2 Ditto  1 

2 Lamb'B  Tongue, 

2i  Shop  Front 
14  Green-house, 

" Ditto 


ir  Sky ligh  ts  . . . . . . 


French  Casements,  Sash-doors, Fun-lights, 
and  Circular  Sashes,  made  to  order  at 
proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per  Super- 
ficial Foot.  , 

Inch  8.  d. 

U Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  0 J 

U Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang »J( 

2*  Ovolo  sashes  and  frames OH 

2 Ditto,  both  sashes  to  liuug... 1 0 

2 Lamb's  Tongue,  or  Gothic,  ditto..  1 "4 

Gothic  Frames  aud  Sashes,  Mul  lion  A\  ra- 
dons, Wainscot  and  Mahogany  Sashes. 


SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 

n Square  Sliding  Shutters 0 GJ 

11  Ditto,  moulded  ohc  side 0 7j 

li  Moulded,  head  and  butt  back  ....  0 84 

It  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front  ) 

’ moulded,  and  back,  with  1 inch  -0  8 
back  flaps,  head  and  butt  ......  J 

H Shutters  aud  back  flaps,  moulded  I ()  n 
front  and  head*  and  butt  back . . j 

DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 

Inch.  *•  d- 

li  Dwarf  square  o a'l 

1 1 Ditto,  moulded  flout  u M 

It  Four  panel  squate <■  • 

it  Ditto,  moulded  front  o Jj 

i 1 Mm5&c3  one  side  0 » 

ll  Ditto,  both  sides ••  - ■ - u JJ 

1 4 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  aud  square  back  0 10 


Prices  for  Architraves,  Base  Moulding ; . andjdl  Wp^of^oraera^ 

EM  I DMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAIN  IS. 

[ttUMA&  1V11D1A1N  UlO  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STUEET,  WITHOUT. 

VARNISH. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


. 2jd. 


. ljd. 


Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . 

Do.  do.  Super  300  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes  :— 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  9 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  6 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . 

(14  in.  by  44  in.  and  G in.  by  4 in.  . 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
than  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  is.  Od.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
6d.  pel-  inch ; 

A ROSSETTE, 

4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
°f  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 

LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot. 


.>•  GaL 

Super  Body  Copal,  for  the  bodies  of  s. 

Carriages  ■••••-■ 20 

This  Vomisli  will  not  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years— Dries  m about  ten 
hours.  , _ . , -.a 

Super  Copal  A nruiBh  .......... . . . ...  « 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lightci 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours.  _ . , 

Super  Carriage  Varnish  ........ ••••■•  12 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  foi 
Coachmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 

Varnish 10 

Brilliant  and  durable  for  House- 
painters’  use,  and  for  all  imitation 

"I’upcr  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  I 

Also  ns  a dryer  in  ground  Colours,  -10. 
Which  much  improves  their  appearance  ) ^ 

A splendid  Jet  Binck,  for  Coach- 
builders’  use.  . 

Brunswick  Black  • • •* 

A Black  Vnmifcli  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  &e.— It  dries  immediately « 

Furniture  Varnish  for  J aponuers ....  14 

White' Hard  Spirit’  Varnish,  for  Cnbi- 

network  20 

Dries  instantly.  , , . ... 

Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dark  W oods  . . 20 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pale,  for  Pictures. ...  24 

Turpentine  Varnish 

French  Polish  

Naphtha ;; 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  1« 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  One  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron, 
occouut  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch. 

1*  Ditto,  head,  flush,  and  ditto 

1*  Ditto,  ditto,  and  moulded  buck  . . 

1|  Six  panel  square 

14  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

14  Ditto,  ditto  both  sides 

2 Four  panel  square 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

3 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 

3 Ditto,  bend,  butt,  aud  square  

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  .... 

2 Ditto^  d‘lt0-  ditto,  and  moulded 

2 Six  pauel square 

8 Ditto,  moulded  one  side i oi 

2 Ditto,  ditto,  both  sides 1 2 

« Ditto,  bend,  butt,  aud  square  1 1 

Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  . 1 a 

etvd  doors,  to  any 


24  inch  Lift  Pump 


Pan  Water-Closet,  complete,  with 
White  Basin,  roundValve  Cranks, 

Bail,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  . . 

Blue  Basin,  extra 0 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..  0 4 G 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-M etal  Steam  Cocks,  with  U uions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  mode  to 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS.’ 

Best  A V bite  Lead,  27s. ; Seconds,  ESb. 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe.  20s. 

Linseed  Oil.  2s.  4d.  per  gallon  ; Turpen- 
tine, 4s.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  10d.  per 
gallon. 

Brunswiek  and  Navy  Greens,  Cronies, 
Blacks.  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue.  40s.  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s.  each,  war- 
ranted. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN -SQUARE. 


THORPE,  FALLOWS,  aud  COMPANY,  08,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
nt  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
ortment  of  Stove-Grates, 

ver  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors nt  the  sometime  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furnish- 
ing Ikon momgeuy,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
iug  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  aud  especially 
their  Sheffield  ~ a 

German  Silver  w ares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  tlic  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covets,  Li- 
quor Frames.  Epergnes,  & c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  tile 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  the  same  advantage. 

The  Patent  Thermio  Stove 
is  in  dailv  operation.  Also, 
CUNDY'S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 


freehold' BUILDING  GROUND  > i" 

iLafflaasva'S  Bfsasas » ** 


BUILDING  GROUND  Jv..  • ■ • • • , , 

TO  BE  LET,  in  One  or  more|Plots,  tor  the 

erection  of  Eight  Housw  .of  a 

«*  WB^'U^iKsyBsSS  tJSiW- »™ 

SSJtSaSR^W"*.  *»  Mr?  WOODS,  » Owt™t, 


BRICKFIELD. 

10  BE  LET,  a Brickfield,  on  the 

of  the  river  Medway,  near  M^tetonc 


■oper  security,  he  allowed  to  remain 
and  particulars,  apply  to  Messra 
ucoln's  Inn  Fields. 


banks 

ti  ^ | The  materials  are 

rTrcadiness  to^'orkfor* tin;  season.  The  field  is  capahle  of  suind.w 
ingThe  Millions  of  Bricks  dunng  a season.  A portion  of  the 
valuation  money  would,  with  proper 
until  January  next.— l or  rent  ana  . 

FEARON  and  CLAB0N,  31,  Lincoln 

BUILDING  GROUND. 

110  BE  LET,  a very  desirable  Frontage  o 

House  Agent,  Hammersmith  Road. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Comniiss^i-Agenls 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  &c. 

21  Years, 


j uyu  ^ - , on  Lease, 

Excellent  BU  SI  NESS  PR E M 1 SES  with  .^^Holfowa  v 
ly  situated.  No.  4,  Allnon-place,  on  the  High-road, , Holmwaj. 
■ in n,i  Itmt.  £7o  nerannum.— lurthei  particu- 


TO  BE  LET 

Excellent  BUSIN1 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  J... ..  _ . 
mar  the  Chapel  of  Ease.  Uent;_£, 


7o  per  annum. — Further  particu- 
ianmay  be”Kd' "of 'Mcms.'oV'ERTON  and  HUGHES,  25,  Old 
Jewry,  ”J  T,r>v 


ad  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 


CLAPHAM  COMMON.-To  Builders,  Speculators,  Building 

Societies,  and  others.  . 

TO  BE  LET,  lor  99  Years,  a desirable 

Building  Frontage,  next  Park-road,  adjoining  the  Common, 
at  4s.  and  5a  per  foot  frontage,  with  liberty  ot  purchasiug  the  tree- 
hold  if  wished,  within  a given  period,  ami  which  amount  maj 
remain  on  mortgage  Liberal  advances  made  to  parties  of  rispcct- 
alKupon  go^tecurity  being  given  for  the  ft>Uluie.it  o any 
agreement  that  may  he  entered  into—  F urther  particulars  of  Mi. 
LLOYD,  Architect,  8,  Warwick-court,  Gray  g-Inn-square. 

CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM-BOAT  PIER. 
BUILDING  LAND. 

T^O  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-roomed  Houses,  which  are  in  great  request.  I he  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements  ; omnibuses  and  Boats  con- 
stantly plving  to  and  from  the  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  91  years.  Apply 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Crcmornc  Field,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
opposite  Crcmornc  Gardens. 


THE  BUILDER. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

lvENNINGTON -ROAD,  opposite  Waicot-place'LAM. 
Valuable  Leasehold  Estate,  desirable  for  Occupation  c 
meat.— By 

wn 


men  t.— By  — a. 

ESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway  s Coffee- 

,n  FRIDAY,  March  12th,  at  Twel  ve  o'clock,  a very 
FSlDENCE  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing, Ten 


>f  a hand- 


, EasUpla^e,  a fine  open  situatic 
bmVftil'a^footvwsarc  particularly  « idc,  fori 

„ ' ' nied  row  of  houses  facing  tlie 

nreYiieood  ordei%  and  are  held  for  an  unexpired  term  id  .10 year 
fnrn,  M hhTin  niCT  last,  at  a ground-rent  of  4( fis.  8d.  P'VV.'™ 

lionsc,  Change  alley  ; at  the  Art’chokc  Inn,  a 
and  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  C roydon,  Surrey. 


wiugton-cn 


vhole  deals,  si. 
md  the  usual  vi 
nentofm  - 


MESSRS.  BLAKE,  »n  the  Premises,  on 

°1C*  ^ak^'pfank. rer^b^l^nd^noortiiff,  fir  co'^'n 'iiourds’ 

- - ■ ' -anous.  loose  boards,  stocks  ot  cotnii-ooaras, 

carpenter's  converted  stuff;  a good  nssorl- 
nTnnl)s  imu  tw iicnter's  ironmongery.  The  implements  cni- 

„„  timber  carriages,  trucks  chains,  carts,  hamras, 

rni, i;..,,  ladders  gin  poles,  jacks,  and  timber  gear,  ivoiK-beucnes, 
bricklayers' uSnsils  and  building  materials  of  every  descnption; 
large  stone  landings,  some  marble  chimney-pieces,  a pair  ot  hand- 
some wrought-iron  gates  and  piers,  suitable  fora -church  or  lodgc- 
entrance  ■ a large  well-constructed  Barn  Building,  a compact 
Granary  on  piersfand  several  tiled  Sheds;  iron  hurdles,  nek  and 
»S?fm.SdoW  h«y.S?.A,!.-MMke  »ttTOl 

the  sale,  arid  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  .at  tne  wsue  inn, 
Tooting  • Plough,  Clapham  ; spread  Eagle,  \\  audsworth  , Bells, 
Putney-  Griflin,  Kingston;  Spread  Eagle,  Epsom;  Greyhound, 
Sutton:' Red  Lion,  Dorking;  White  Hart,  Reigate  • -—hn.mJ 
Streatham  ; Messrs.  HICKS, 30,  Nicliol:1-’ 


.'hound, 

-lane,  Lombard-street,  and 

Stnngate  ■ at,  itarrawiiy  a ; th'c  Artichoke  Inn,  Ncwiugton-causeway, 
and  of  Messrs.  B LA KE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


M 


STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

R.  II.  BIERS  has  received  the  directions 
of  Messrs.  MOWLEM,  FREEMAN,  and  BURT  to  SELL 
AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  «■- 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto,  

4'  RCH 1TECTU UAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IA  ,.f  SK ELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE  ; forming  a eom- 
,,lote  ‘et  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice,  carefully 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  drawn  in  outline  upon 
stone  or  sine  ; accompanied,  also,  by  general  views  in  tinted  utno- 
itrauhv.  and  a brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building. 

- * ’ By  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect 

Price,  liandsomelybound  in  doth,  w ith  morocco  leather  bat 


JS^.  i 


ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 


,,,  Yrtifircra’  Work  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
i ,.|  '.he  N c ltuil.liivr  A-'t  for  regulating  il..-  i’"ii>;  in  ■- 
tion  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s. , neatly  bound. 

London  : published  bv  T.  KELLY,  Patemoster-row ; bIMFRIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


BUILDERS’  TRICES,  CORRECTED  TU  THE  PRESENT 
TIME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY'S  BUILDERS' PRICE  BOOK 

for  1847.  Containing  a correct  accouut  of  all  the  present  prices 
allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the  alterations  ana  addi- 
tions in  this  new  edition  will  be  found  to  be  most  important,  in- 
cluding the  New  Building  Act,  a new  Plate,  shewing  theSections  of 
AVails  for  Dwelling-houses,  Warehouses,  &c.,  also  a complete  List  of 
Surveyors.  . , „ 

London:  sold  by  AVM.  JOY',  44.  Paternoster-row,  and  ail 
Booksellera. 


A! 


SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 


, ,,,  Portland* * Mansfield,  and  Biamlcy  Fail,  in  Block, 

Slab,  Step’s,  and  Landings,  Purbeok,  Port-  land  Sinks  of  superior 
quality,  Granite  Kirb  and  Spur  Stones,  a Portland  Stone  Stair- 
case in  good  condition,  a small  quantity  of  Sienna  and  other 
Marble  • a Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent  Boxes,  capable  of 
Carrying  Ten  Tons,  and  many  useful  articles  — Catalogues  when 
•oad'v,  will  be  sent  Ipost  free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
unusual  facility  presents  for  Water-carnage,  the : stock  being 
sc  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  APPROVED  BILLS  at 
Three  and  Four  Months,  n.  Bn.iol  street,  Golden  square. 


Styles.  " Bv  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

' Papier  Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Rnthbone-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  tlie  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  m 
tlie  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  oi  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
for  now  near  half  a centum.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 
decorated  works.  ......  , , 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings,  h os.  1 and  2 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, a™  «■" 


re  ready  for  sale. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY'  ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

1 for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  lending  from  the  Queen’s-read,  l)als ton.  to  Lnns- 
down-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  lie  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  new  A’ietoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER, 


B 


UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in  this 


turesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, anil  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  accessto  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  ana  promenades  of  the  AVest  End  and  the  City  — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  AV.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  14, 
Regent’s- villas,  Avenue-road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

MORTICEING  MACHINES  -are  now 

offered  FOR  SALE,  the  first  and  o;ily  ones  ever  invented 
that  will  cut  a mortice  any  depth  or  width  in  one  minute,  through 
hard  or  soft  wood,  warranted  to  work  true  to  the  gauge.  Expense 
small,  and  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it.— To  be  seen  ut 
JONES'S,  127,  OoBwell-street,  between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  daily. 


]?IRE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

Honduras  AA'harf,  Bankside,  Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
of  every  sort  of  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles.  Clay,  Ac.  Builders. 
Gas  Companies,  Engineers,  Shippers,  and  all  large  buyers,  supplied 
from  ships  from  the  M ami  factories  direct,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
large  Stock  of  every  quality  always  on  hand  at  the  Wharf  as 
' " ’ lade  to  pattern  at  a short 


Dryin 


every  description. 


Tiles.  Lime,  Sand,  Gravel,  Bricks,  i 


.1  Tiles, 


CAXTON  UNION.— TO  BUILDERS,  JIRON FOU N DERS,  AND 

TO  BE  SOLD,  from  3 to  400  feet  of  CAST 

IRON  PIPING,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  BOILER. 
FURNACE,  and  the  complete  fittings  .of  an  Apparatus  for  heating 
a large  building,  by  means  of  ho : water.  The  whole  are  in  cxcellei 
repair,  having  been  erected  at  a large  outlay  but  a few  years  sine 
May  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  Governor  of  the  AVorkhousc 
C’axton,  any  day  from  10  to  i.  Parties  who  may  be  desirous  of  pu 
chasing,  arc  requested  to  send  in  their  Tenders,  scaled,  addressed  . 
the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.— By  order  of  tlie  Board,  HENRY 
MORTLOCK,  ( lerk  of  the  Union. 

Caxton,  23rd  February,  18-17. 


T 


PUBLICATIONS. 

HE  POLYCHROMATIC  ORNAM ENT 


tio_ 

a*B}'0  B D AV  A R D ADAMS,  Architect;  and  printed  in 
Now  ready.  One  yoL  royal  4to.,  half-hound,  with  an  i 

enamel  wrapper,  price  30s.  „ 

AV.  NICKISSON,  215,  Regent-street. 


N' 


Ol’lCE.— The  following  are  the  ONLY 
Works  published  fertile  DECORATIVE  A UT  SOCIETY, 
:i ALDER,  199,  Oxford-street,  and  SIMPKINS  and  MAR- 


Edition.  Price 
Edition.  Price 
and  Transaction 


mrt,  London.  A Paper  on  Designs.  Second 
:L  A Paper  on  Elizabethan  Furniture.  Second 
d.  AND  JUST  ISSUED,  Abstracts  of  Papers 
during  the  year,  1844  and  1845.  Price  2s.  6d. 

K.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Sussex-piace,  Kensington. 

I YND-S1  RVEY  ING,  MEN8UB  YTION,  LEVELLING. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  in  8vo„  with  180  Woodcuts,  12  Plates,  and  an 
Engraved  l ield-Book,  price  12s.  cloth, 

COMFLETK  TREATISE  on  PRAO- 

TICAL  LAND  SURVEYING.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  AVith  250  Practical  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT. 

Bv  the  same  Author.  Now  Editions, 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION. 

AVith  70i)  Practical  Examples,  and  a New  Treatise  on  Levelling. 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Part  I.  5s.— 
K PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Part  II.  7s.  6d. 
K 'INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING, 
^Lmdoa:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

I ; : 1 T 1 -4 1 1 ANTIuriTliS  "E  I.INI’I'LNSIIIKE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  to  range  with  the  Author’s  “History  of 
the  Monasteries  on  tlie  A\  itham."  price  Is.  fid. 

npiIE  EXISTING  REMAINS  nf  the 

ANCI  ENT  BRITONS,  within  a small  District  lying  between 
Linooln  and  Sleaford. 

By  tile  Rev.  G.  OLIVER,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Scopvviolc,  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  will  embrace  remarks  on  the  British  remains  at 
Dunstau,  Scopwiek,  Catley,  and  many  other  places ; with  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Traditions  relating  to  the  Drake  Stone  at  Anvvick  ; 
The  Witch  of  the  Heath  ; and  The  Legend  of  Biard's  Leap. 

Also  lately  published,  bv  the  same  Author, 

ACCOUNT  of  the  LINCOLNSHIRE  MONAS- 

TERIES, 4S. 

JACOB’S  LETTER  ; a series  of  Practical  Ad- 


IT 


PERSPECTIVE.  ^ 

ROWN’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRAC- 

TICAL  PERSPECTIVE;  containing  universal  Rules  for 

Delineating  Architectural  Designs  on  various  surfaces,  with  Rules 
for  shadowing,  &c.  Second  edition,  50  plates,  4to.  cloth,  21s.  1835. 

CARTER’S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  of 

ENGLAND.  By  JOHN  BRITTON.  Esq.  109  Plates,  containing 
unwnrds  of  1,000  Specimens.  Two  volumes  in  one,  large  folio,  half- 
bound  morocco,  only  3/.  13s.  fid. ; cost  12t  12s.  1815. 

COTMAN’S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUI- 
TIES of  NORMANDY.  100  fine  Plates.  Two  volumes  in  one, 
large  folio,  elegantly  half-hound  morocco,  only  4Z.  12s. ; cost  121. 12s. 

BRITTON’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY 

and  Illustrations  of  Christian  Architecture  in  England.  90  Plates 
of  Plans,  Sections,  Elevations,  and  Views.  4to.,  elegantly  half- 
bound  morocco,  only  2i  10a  : cost  7 L 7s.  1835. 

PUGIN’S  SPECIMENS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE; consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts 
at  large.  1 16  beautiful  Plates,  2 vols.  4to.  half-bound  morocco,  only 

PUGiS^S  "examples  of  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 

TECTURE. 224  Plates,  3 vols.  4to.  cloth,  51 15s. ; published  at 

^’he  above  works,  warranted  perfect  and  in  good  condition,  to  be 
had  at  E.  ami  J.  HOWARD’S,  114,  Holbom  Hill,  near  Hatton 
Garden,  LondoD. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

PHE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 


Price 


ONE  SHILLING. 

Bv  HENRY  FIT/GERALD. 

Sold  at  the  Office  of”  The  Builder,”  York-strcet,  Covcnt-parden  ; 
MEAD  and  POWELL,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY, 
Romford;  Mrs.  GOM  ERFORD.  114,  High-street,  Portsmouth  ; 
.Mr.  KING,  I,  North-street  and  44,  East-street,  Brighton ; Mr. 
PUR  DAY,  Gould-street,  Yarmouth  ; and  all  respectable  Book- 
sellers. 

“ The  Builder,”  Nov.  7, 1846. 

The  Builder's  Ehiend.— Under  this  title  Mr.  II.  Fitzgerald  lias 
published  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in  one 
line  tlie  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
ciadi  other,  from  2of  to  451  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
nnv  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
hiin  to  Ini  v.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so  as  to 
lit  the  pocket-book. 

“Herapath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  Builder's  Friend.— We  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  view  the  rela- 
tive'prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,"  Dec.  6th,  184fi. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work ; it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber,  rhe  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
In  the  smallest  possible  space. 


dressi 


London:  R.  SPENCER.  314,  High  Holbo: 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  COACUMAKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Messrs.  Leslie  and  son  i>p£  to  an 

nounce  that  they  have  received  instructions  to  dispose  of  the 
Valuable  Lease  of  No.  56,  South  Audlcy  Street,  on  Wednesday,  loth 
March,  at  1,  by  order  of  ;the  proprietor,  who  is  retirin'-'  from  Imsi- 
ness.  The  premises  comprise  an  extensive  Coach  Manufactory, 
having  long  frontages  in  South  Audley  Street  and  Mount  Strc 
with  large  workshops,  lofts,  open  yards,  &c.  extending  to  Reel 
Mews;  also  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  in  Soath  Audlev  Stn 
They  are  held  under  a Lease,  of  which  12  years  aro  unexpired.nl  I 
very  low  rent  ifur  premises  of  such  extent  and  situation)  of  4201  May 
be  viewed,  and  particulars  had  upon  the  premises  of  Messrs.  11 AR- 
RIMIN  Solicitors,  19,  Bedford  Row  : and  of  .Messrs.  LKSLI E 
SON,  Auctioneers,  45,  Margaret  Place,  Cavendish  Square. 

^PORTANT  SALE.— To  Paper  Stainers,  Block  Cutters,  and 
Others,  about  l.fiOO  blocks  of  elegant  designs,  a capital  blending 
machine,  a colour  mill,  printing  tables,  cutting  and  joining 
presses,  beam  and  planks.  The  blocks  comprise  marbles,  stair- 
cases, foliages,  damasks.  Sc.  Sc.,  which  have  no;  been  out  in  the 

awsa?  jSibtaoLD  wsaftBssr"*  "*  - 

Messrs,  livermore  and  berry, 

without  reserve,  on  TUESDAY'.  March  9th.  rt.;7  at  Half- 
past One  for  Two  precisely,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  relin- 
quishing the  manufacturing  business,  at  Mr.  ANGUS'S  C'oacli 
Manufactory,  near  Trevor  Chapel,  Knightsbridge.— May  be  viewed 
the  day  previous  and  morning  of  sale  ; catalogues  had  on  tlie  pre- 
mises ; of  Mr.  BUTT,  Bailcy's-place,  Marlbro’-road  ; and  of  tin- 
Auctioneers, l,Sloauc-street,  Knightsbridge,  and  32,  Bcaufoat  street 
Chelsea. 


T 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

IE  LIFE  of  JAMES  GANDON, 

M.R.T.A.,  F.R.S.,  Architect  of  the  present  Custom-House, 
Four  Courts,  King’s  Inns,  ami  West  View  of  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland, 
From  materials  collected  by  his  son,  and  Edited  by  the  late  T.  J. 
MULVANEY,  IUI.A. 

“ The  biography  of  Gandon  lias  long  been  a desideratum,  and  we 
have  often  thought  it  strange  that  in  the  long  interval  between  his 
death,  and  the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us,  some  friendly 
hand  had  not  done  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  To 
his  genius  we  are  indebted  for  the  design  of  the  new  Custom-House, 
Royal  Exchange,  Military  Hospital  in  the  Phmnix  Park,  for  Car- 
lisle Bridge,  the  Four  Courts,  trie  splendid  portico  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Westinorehind-street,  various  alterations  in  the  House  of 
Commons  mow  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  and  the  Queen's  Inns.”— 


with  our  cits 


, ns  the  architect  of  the 
ited  his  name  with  the 
nc,  besides  tlie  details  of 
lg  notices  of  the  contem- 


iryofArt  in  Ireland;  and  tht 
ms  own  private  life,  is  filled  with  ini 
pflrary  artists.”— Dublin  Hcvicw. 

“ The  man  who  came  to  supply  the  geni  us  latent  but  uncultivated 
in  her  sons,  which  her  national  rise,  and  the  luxurious  dilletantism 
of  her  wealthier  classes  now  needed,  was  he  whose  biography  lies 
before  us— James  Gandon.  To  the  topographer  of  Dublin,  and  the 
artist,  tlie  work  is  one  of  much  value.”— Nation. 

’’  The  graphic  notices  of  contemporary  artists  either  bom  in  Ire- 
land, or  who  made  it  the  scene  of  their  labours,  judiciously  inter- 
spersed by  the  lamented  editor  Mulvaney  throughout  Mr.  Gandon N 
biography,  cannot  fail  to  increase  to  the  general  reader  the  interest 
of  a work,  whose  mere  intrinsic  merits  are  sure  to  command  the 
grateful  perusal  of  the  Irish  public."—  Freeman’s  Journal. 

“ The  profession  he  so  eminently  distinguished  will,  we  are  con- 
fident, treasure  this  work.”— livening  Post. 

Dublin:  HODGES  and  SMITH,  Grafton-street.  London: 

LONGMAN  and  Co.;  and  SIMP  KIN  and  MARSHALL.  Edin- 
burgh ; A.  and  C.  BLACK. 


CARPENTRY.— It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  in  all  its  applnmcra; 
Ancient  aud  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eccle- 
siastical : to  contain  ICO  Engravings,  with  a PrncticaUy  described 
Text,  aud  to  comprise— 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN- 
TERS' NEW  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
pentry aud  Joinery  ; 81  Plates  with  Additions  and  Improvements 

t0±  S U PIMM: MEN T A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  &e.,  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings. By  an  Architect.  , _ , , „ 

:i  SUPPLEMENT  B.— Ancient  Corpcntry  of  England.  Speci- 
men- of  Open  Roofs  and  Timber  Work,  Standards,  Staircases, 
Panels,  See.,  &c..  Ac.  By  an  Architect  , „ , , _ 

I.  SUPPLEMENT  C.— Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  trance, 
and  Italy.  Bv  an  Architect.  , „ , „ , . 

...  SUPPLEMENT  D.— Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 

SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Professional 
Places  of  Business  in  London  aud  Palis. 

All  Mill  he  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them.  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  will 
be  of  a na  lure  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  him  Examples  which 
hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient  cost  of  2s.  bd. 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  aud  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Tw  enty  Parts. 

I ’ersons  desirous  of  having  the  work  direct  as  published,  wil  l be 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
JOHN  W E A LE,  59,  High  Hulbom.  Canvassers  and  the  Trade  m 
the  Country  who  xvill  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  he  liberally 
treated  with.-  Prospectuses'®  ready  with  the  First  Part,  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completed. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wvman,  of  49,  Cummiug-street, 
I’i  ntonvillc.  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Printer,  at  the  1 nnt- 
ing-offlee  of  J.  & II.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  SL  GilM-in-tha-Fields,  in 
the  same  County  ; and  published  by  the  said  Charles  W yman, 
at  the  Office  of"  The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  m 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coveut-Garden,  in  the  said  County.— 
Saturday,  February  27, 1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a steady  sober  person,  perfect 

master  of  his  business,  as  foreman  of  Painters.  Liberal 
remuneration;  address,  S.,  “ Builders”  Office,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden.  Reference  required. 

WANTED,  a Clerk  of  Works,  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  buildings  out  of  England.— 
Applications  to  state  age,  previous  experience,  salary  required,  and 
references  as  to  respectability,  &c. — Address  1 . U.,  Mr.  8.  lvusscll, 
printer,  Patemostcr-row. 

TO  CARPENTERS,  JO  I NERS.  AN  fT'OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young-  Man  by  Trade 

a Carpenter,  but  wishing  for  a little  improvement,  a 
SITUATION  in  the  above  line.  Wages  as  shall  be  agreed  to 
Town  preferred.— Address,  p.  p.,  to  A.  Z.,  20,  Sevem-street,  St 

r. ■-  East,. 

TO  BUILDERS  OR  ENGINEERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  a Young  Man  of  respectability 
and  good  address  as  junior  Clerk ; he  must  write  n neat 
and  expeditious  hand,  be  able  to  square  dimensions,  and  ready  at 
accounts.  One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a Builder’s  or  En- 
gineer's office  will  be  preferred.  Good  reference  and  security  will 
be  required,  and  a moderate  salary  only  given  at  present  Apply 
to  Messrs.  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  20,  Lombard-street,  City. 

TO  ENGINEERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED  a Person  who  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  Steam  Engines  and 
Machinery  of  various  kinds,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
superintendence  of  workmen  ; he  must  be  able  to  make  good 
working  drawings,  and  possess  a competent  knowledge  of  Smiths’ 
and  Founders’ wo-k  generally’,  if  acquainted,  with  the  details  of  a 


Brass  Foundry  and  Brass  Working  would  be  preferred.  Good 
references  will  be  required.  Apply  to  Messrs.  BUNNETT  ’ 
CORPE,  26,  Lombard-street,  City. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  AND  BUILDERS’ 
SMITHS. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Wanted  a Partner, 

haying  the  command  of  3,0001.  to  5,0001.,  to  join  the  adver- 
tiser in  working  more  extensively  a most  valuable  patent  connected 
with  buildings  in  conjunction  with  an  old  manufacturing  business 
in  which  he  lias  been  engaged  for  many  years.— Particulars  maybe 
had  of  Messrs.  HINDMAN  and  HOWARD,  Solicitors,  281.  Bn- 
singh all-street,  or  of  Messrs.  NETTLEFOLD  and  SON,  54,  High 

Holbom. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

THE  Advertiser  will  undertake  to  get  out 

the  foundations  for  one  or  two  houses  at  a moderate  cost, 
os  he  has  a deposit  for  the  earth.— Address  Y.  Z.,  75,  Horscferry- 
road,  Westminster. 

March  2nd, 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man  of  great 

respectability,  is  in  want  of  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  in 
a Builder's  Office.  ‘He  writes  a neat  hand;  yvould  make  himself 
useful  as  book-keeper,  time-keeper ; would  Bssist  in  taking  oi  ' 
quantities,  and  make  himself  generally  useful  If  engaged  to 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Estimating  and  Mea- 
suring Surveyor,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  Builder's 
CLERK,  or  General  FOREMAN.  Is  well  acquainted  with  draw- 
ing, book-keeping,  estimating,  and  setting  out  artificers'  yvork, 
having  been  eight  years  clerk  of  the  yvorks.  In  measuring  and 
taking  out  quantities,  Ac.,  the  Advertiser  will  give  a guarantee  of 
their  correctness.  No  objection  to  set  out  the  rods  for  carpenters, 
nor  to  a country-toyvn  for  a Situation  likely  to  be  permanent.  In 
town,  2 1 per  week  ; in  the  country,  35s.— N'.B.  Designs  and  plans 
given  on  the  shortest  notice.— For  full  particulars,  address  “ VIG- 
NOLA,” offieQ  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardem 


The  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
ENGINEERING  and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Professor  H. 
MOSELEY.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  IL  4s. 


A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 
TION ; with  nearly  700  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  ISmo.,  yvith  Woodcuts,  6s.— KEY,  5s. 


A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  NESBIT.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo., 
yvith  Plates,  Woodcuts,  ana  Field-Book,  12s. 


CROCKER’ SElements  of  LAND-SURVEYING. 
New  Edition.  Improved  by  T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  With 
FARLEY’S  TABLES  of  LOGARITHMS.  Post  8vo.,  with  Field- 
Book,  Ac.,  12s. 

Prof.  LOW  on  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the 
ECONOMY  of  ESTATES.  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 11.  is. 

XII. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 
TILLAGES.  New  Edition,  improved  by  Professor  DONALDSON. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  xnL 

BUDGE’S  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE; 
comprising  Sets  of  Tables,  with  their  Application,  Ac.  New  Edi- 
tion. Svo.,  with  Portrait,  12s. 

XIV. 

A TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  JOHN 

PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  Ac.  New  Edition.  2 vols  feap.  8vo„  yvith 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 


A TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 
METAL.  By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  yvith  Vignette 
Titles  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LOUDON.  One  large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  2,000  Woodcuts,  31. 3s. 

XVII. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 
and  ART.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
J.  CAUYIN.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31. 

XVIII. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 

TREASURY  ; a copious  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Ac. 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  10s. ; bound,  12s. 

XIX. 

PESCHEL’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 
Translated,  yvith  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo„  yvith  Dia- 
grams, 21s. 

t . /Part  I.  PONDERABLE  BODIES.  7s.  6d. 

Separately  |PartIi,  IMPONDERABLE  BODIES.  2 vols.  13s.  6d. 


EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY;  or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering ; Con- 
taining various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  yvith  simple  Machines;  Theorems  and 
Problems  on  accumulated  Work,  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE, 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College, 
Battersea.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  2s. 

LONDON : 

LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN  and  LONGMANS, 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  DEALERS,  or  Commission-Agents 
for  the  Sale  of  Timber,  Lime,  Cement,  Coal,  Slate,  Ac. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  for  21  Years, 

Excellent  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  with  Residence  attached, 
eligibly  situated.  No.  4,  Albion-place,  on  the  High-road,  Holloway, 
near  the  Chap  * ‘ " 

lars  may  be  n 

Jewry,  and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  on  the  premises. 

CHELSEA,  NEAR  THE  STEAM-BOAT  PIER. 
BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms,  for 

the  erection  of  a Public-house,  together  with  several  plots  for 
Eight-roomed  Houses,  which  are  in  great  request.  The  site  is 
situate  in  the  midst  of  improvements  ; omnibuses  and  boats  con- 
stantly plying  to  and  from  the  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Leases  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  of  lease,  97  years. — Apply 
to  Mr.  E.  HUTCHINSON.  Crcmome  Field,  King's-road,  Chelsea, 
opposite  Cremomo  Gardens. 

BUILDING-GROUND,  PUTNEY. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  sundry 

Plots  of  Building  Ground,  delightfully  situated  near  Putney 
Bridge,  the  Steam  Boat-pier,  and  the  Richmond  Railway,  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  villas  ana  other  residences,  haying  a view  of  the 
river  Thames,  yvith  constant  and  cheap  communication  to  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  Plans  may  be  seen  and  particulars  obtained 
upon  application  to  Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPHERD,  Surveyor,  14,  Buck- 

lergbury,  City. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY  ADVANCED 

TO  BE  LEI',  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth-rate  houses, 
situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queeu’s-road,  Dalston,  to  Lans- 
down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  improving  neighbour- 
hoods near  London,  and  will  be  the  principal  thoroughfnre  from  all 
parts  westward  to  the  neyv  Victoria-park,  from  which  it  is  only  a 

quarter  o!  a mile  distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  pre- 
mises. 


THE  BUILDER 


I-urE  BRICKS.— WARD  & HART, 

’■  Honduras  M»k  ™"J“0f”‘S5‘  “u  »KK 

above.  Goods  made  to  patten i at  j Bricks,  and  Tiles,  of 

Drying  Malting  Tiles.  Lime,  Sana, 
every  description. 

rTT,,  T rq.g  PATENT  liquid  wood 

SSKS  ^u,  „d». 

^SE2®^»ss2ss,s|6*?nB 

^“u.n  oral*  ?■  teKgg  “fSSirS-' » £5„l  «i  to  lira  work 

wiSKSki"—  'gS  do  «d  in  nil  oliranto,  nud 

:S'S5Ssjs^“" 


mfinns  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT 

T^nufnctured  bv  CH^^ANCIS  and  SONS,  CEMENT 

oxi dation  ^^Jro^tfl  t)“J’ho«Mt  ran,  and  is  therefore  most  valu- 

IS  JHSXRi  $& 

hundred  weight  is  t°°u® ! ^th  oil  tm  uncTuous  and  cohesive 

ferable.  being  perfectly  innoxious. 

STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

nr  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint  The  natu- 

fSThe  graS  is  the  object  of  this  .proems,  ^n=es  paint 
“hSHSterior  of  a house,  which  wo^d-|})^  °vcek  b^the 

to  Daint  in  the  usual  raonuer,  may  be  finished  m one  w et  J 

process* above  named,  and  be  more  pl^n^ when  The 


pX^aboro*  “midma“d PLI K n’s, 

powder  at  8a  per  pound,  which  dissolyes  in  vvator  to^^  ™ ijje 
liquid,  and  one  pound  mil  make  one  gallon  of  stAin.-N.  n.  ine 
Trade  supplied. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

The  most  eflcetual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot vet  invented,  entirely  ohviatmg  the  objection  to 
whioh  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon 
becoming  clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently,  use- 
less. 

A 

of  t . ... 

faction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

„ Strong  Galvanized  Iron 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED, 

And  also  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  cliimncys,  has  been 

’vely"  

o yes 

effectual  remedy. 

The  Patent  l’ots  cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  can  be  effectually  swept  by  the 
sweep's  machine. 

They  are  now  manufactured  of  artificial  Stone 
Cement 

The  Trade  supplied  with  them  at  the  Mann- 
factorv. 

VALE  PLACE.  HAMMERSMITH  GATE, 
MIDDDLESEX. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


TO  BUH.DEKS  AMD  CARPEMTERB 

A Considerable  savme  will  be  effected  in  the 

Finsbury-square, 

ei  7d.  Sd!  ii  u°6d.  2s.  per  1,000. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

HE  following  are  the  present  Prices,  for 

- Cash,  of  Ironmongery  at  W.  YOUNG,  and  Co.'s,  194,  Oxford- 
street  :— 2-inch  Cast  Butts,  Is.  id  Doz.  ; 2J  Do.,  Is.  6d.  Doz. ; 3-inch, 
2s  Id.  Doz.  ; U Iron  Sash  Pullies,  lid.  Doz.  ; lj  Do.,  ls.4d.  Doz. ; 
11  Brass  Do.,  2s.  6d.  ; 11  Do.,  3s. ; Sash  Weights,  8s.  (id.  Cwt ; Sash 
- (id  Doz. ; 2|  Rain  Pipe,  Is.  7d  Yard  ; 3-inch  Do.,  is.  lOd  ; 


T 


Su  (5a  Gel  7s.  (id.  Ids.  rjs.  uei  siom. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  01(1,  7d,  8u..  per  inch. 

11,1,  on  .Tp&fuUbo  WarahouJol  If  br  latte 

pre-paid,  inclosing  postage  stamp.  ■ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  and  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  Manufacturers  of  RITCHEN- 
RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  190,  Blackfnare-road,  and  117,  Union- 

■‘swas'aSSlM ”th I“k  E°lltr  “d  d™' 
susta  « 

A k £ , .A  £3.  IBs,  £4.  S-4.  WB. 

Heiily's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought  Iron 


t:  ft. 

£5. 


3 feet  9 ii 


ft 


£7. 


Jest  Register  Stoves,  at>d.8d,  and  9d  perinch, 

Mnnufao?uvef  “ of'°W01FASTOM!3  ' “aTEST  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  nud  effecting 

a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily.  nr  re 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance  or  re- 
ference, will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CAST-IRON  SOCKET-PIPES,  RAIN-PIPES,  AND  EAVES 
GUTTERS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl- 

• street,  Blackfriavs,  keeps  a stock  of  Socket-Pipes,  Rain- 
Pipes,  Half-round,  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Contracts  taken 
to  any  extent. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

17  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl 

1 • Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  nn  assortment  of  Stocks,  or  mouth- 
pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars.  Top  and  Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chim- 
nev-bnrs  Inside.  Outside,  and  Asli-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers 
and  Frames  Lamps,  Ac.,  Ac. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very 
moderate  priees.-C'AST-iltON  UPSETS. 


^toves,  fenders,  fire-irons, 

lO  and  KITCHEN  R ANGES,  combining  every  improvement. 
A superb  choice  of  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room  Register  Stoves, 
Steel  and  Bronzed  Fenders,  Steel  Fire-Irons  of  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Patterns,  adapted  for  every  ts^e  and  station.  The  Im- 
proved Cooking  Apparatus,  so  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  capa- 
bilities, viz.— Roasting,  Baking,  Boiling,  Stewing,.  Steaming,  Boil- 
ing and  Frviug.  Tins  Bailee  will  generate  sufficient  steam,  with 
the  aid  of  pipes,  to  warm  a large  dwelling  and  conservatory ; is  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  architects  and  surveyors.  To  be  seen  hi  lull 
operation  daily,  at  DEANE.  DRAY,  and  DEANE'S,  the  l insbury 
Iron  Works,  86,  Chiswell-strect 


WARMING— STEPHENSON  & PEILL 

fil.  Graccchurch-street,  City,  solicit  the  attention  of 
Baukcrs,  Merchants,  and  others,  to  their  improved  mctliod  of 
Warming  auy  number  of  Offices.  Strong  Rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments, at  any  elevation,  by  Hot  Water  from  one  fire-place,  combin- 
ing Free  Ventilation  and  a Pure  and  Genial  Atmosphere,  with  Eco- 
nomy,  Cleanliness,  and  perfect  Security  from  Eire.  References  to 
eminent  firms  where  their  works  may  be  seen  in  operation.  .Strong- 
rooms constructed  of  any  dimensions.  Iron  Safes,  Bookcases,  Ac.— 
Manufactory,  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark.  SAMI:  EL  HALL  S 
Patent  Ventilating  Stoves  from  35s.  upwards. 


BL 
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MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

*.  DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage  of.  her 
- ---/a  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally  is  respectfully 
solicited  to  these  BLAC'K  LEAD  PENCILS,  which  are  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety  of  shade,  and  possess  all 
the  requisites  for  the  most  highly-finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory. No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London, 
and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners in  Town  and  Country. 


T ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

O BE  DISPOSED  OF,  at  a great  sacrifice, 

. having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN’S  MAN- 
oi'i  a . and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  tiv enty-niue  stops  fitted 


Perforated  with  quatrefoils  in  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
inches  by  j, incln  CU  ' “’amed  on  wrought-iron  carriages  of  3 

t-  'ven,  “Parted  for  auy  situation  WHERE  ELE- 

GANCE, M ACL,  and  LIGHT,  are  desirable,  as  both  ends  are 
f,^'';rind  ma-v  '«=  put  up  in  a central  situation,  and  suit- 


PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  5,  Jormvn-street 

Regent-street.  Radiating  Stove-Grate  ManiiFintiuvrB  ’ 
DISSOLUTION  of  PA  RTNERSlII  P.-In  r ai,^7 

lution  of  Partnership,  a large  portion  of  their  SPLENDID  sTfiGT.- 
WILL  BE  DISPOSED  OP^and  is  offered  to  p4hasem  at  a ™ t 
reduction.  It  consists  of  Chimney-pieces.  Stove-Grates,  Fenders 
and  Irons,  u>  suites;  Kitchen  and  Laundry  fittings  coranriW 
Ranges  uyens.  , Boilers,  Hot  Plates,  Turbot,  and  Fish  Kettles - 
La|n aU3,  aud  every  article  for  kitchen  me:  P UTFNT 
AI^  ani1  ARNOTT  STOVES,  BATHS  of  aU_  kind- 
LOCKb.  and  general  furnishing  IRONMONGERY. 

N.B.  1 IERCE  takes  this  occasion  respectfully  to  acquaint  the 
nobility,  architects,  and  gentry,  that  the  business  will  continue  to 
be  ccmducted  by  him  without  interruption,  as  usual 
5,  Jermyn-street,  Regent-street 


UILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  and  others, 

;spcctfuily  informed,  that  they  can, be  supplied  with 
LIMNS.  GIRDERS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  AREA 
and  TRELLIS  GRATINGS,  SASH-WEIGHTS,  RAILING, 
GATES,  and  IRON  COPING,  BALCONIES,  VERANDAHS, 
CONSERVATORIES,  FANCY  STAIRCASES,  IRON  DOORS, 
STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

' BAKER'S  OVEN-WORK  always  in  stock  at  JONES'S  IRON 
FOUNDRY  and  MANUFACTORY,  9.  Brick-lane,  Old-strect,  St. 
Luke’s.  A great  variety  of  Patterns  for  Lathe-work,  &e.,  Ac. 


IRONFOUNDRY. 

1(58,  DruTy-lane,  and  Charles-street,  London. 

JOSEPH  GLOVER, 

(Late  HENDRY  and  GLOVER), 

BEGS  to  inform  bis  Customers,  that  the 
PARTNERSHIP  between  him  and  WM.  flENDRY  is 
DISSOLVED,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  business  is  now  solely  his  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  make  such 
arrangements  and  improvements  that  they  will  be  insured  every 
advautage  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  The  stock  of  patterns 
has  been  re-arranged,  to  give  every,  facility  for  selection.  A stock  of 
Rain-water  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes,  &c. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strect,  Birmingham,  nud 
Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes  under  an  exclusive 
License  from  Sir.  Richard  Prosser,  the  Patentee.  These  Tubes  r 
now  very  extensively  used  in  tlie.Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomoti 
Steam  Engines  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  strong 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  Brass  or  Copper  Tub . 
and  warranted  not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed  without 
additional  trouble  or  expense.  — Address,  42,  Cairibridce-street, 
Orescent,  Birmingham ; London  Warehouse,  68,  Upper  Thames 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25,  GREAT 

CHARLES-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM  (late  STANDLY 
and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and  GALE,  Rull-strcetl,  Lock- 
smiths, Bell-hangers,  Brass-founders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, and  ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY  of  patterns  ’ 

culiar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  chapel  aoor-faste— 

iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac.,  as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL 
PRISON,  LONDON,  anilTWENTY-TllREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS, 
where  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials  can  be  shown  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  insf 
general  of  prisons,  aud  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  aud 
workhouses,  including  locks,  bells,-  hinges,  graie3,  kitohen-ranges, 
staircases,  grates,  park  fencing,  fireproof  safes;  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  ail  kinds,  and  evory  description  of  ornamental 
brass  and  ironwork,  light  castings,  Ac. 

Q.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  perform.  •,  ... 
them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and  Sion  House,  Blen- 
ncim  l’alaee,  Cliatsworth,  Ac.,  as  a guarantee  for  the  superiority 
and  durability  of  their  work,  in  confirmation  of  which  nume;  ' 
lettcra  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  bo  shewn. 

^Mlrl!  and  SON  do  not  appropriate  inventions  or  ad - 
. , label  locks  " Patent,  Warranted,  Secure,”  that 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places.  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure  BRICK- 
MAK fellS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  aud  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  auy  depth. 


SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  BENJ  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street 


, TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.  - 

G E III SH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for  CLOSING 
everv  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single  and  DOUBLE-AC- 
TION BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron  for  Doors  to  open  one 
or  both  wavs,  and  Rising  Hinges  for  the  convenience  of  Doors 
opening  on'uueveu  Floors.  Likewise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist 
of  a combination  of  power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.— 
Manufactured  by  F.  W.  GERISH,  East-road,  City -road  ; and  sold 
by  all  respectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


LEADBEATER,many  years  manufacturer 
for  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.— PERFECT  SECU- 
RITY is  afforded  to  PROPERTY  of  every  description  by  LEAD- 
BEATER'S  strong  Wrought-Iron  Chemical-compound-fillcd 
FI  RE-PROOF  SAFES,  CHESTS,  and  BOXES.  Doors  for  Strong 
Booms  and  Party  Walls,  Ac., 
all  secured  by  Iris  Improved  . 

Detector  Locks. UirowjpgjYom  i 
3 to  go  bolts,  which  defy  the  I 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  i 
burglars.  A large  Assortment  If 
of  Fireproof  Safes,  Ac.,  on  ( 

Sale.  Made  to  order  at  the  | 
shortest  notice,  at  prices  25  per  | 
cent,  under  any  other  house  y 
in  Loudon,  at  his  Mnnufnc-  f 
tory,  120,  Aldersgatc-street. 

A large  FIRE-PROOF 
REPOSITORY. well  adapted 
for  Solicitors,! to  be  SOLD  a BARGAIN  rfl_ 

Improved  Detector  Locks  and  Latches,  affording  PERFECT 
SECURITY,  for  Street  and  other  Doors. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Varieties, 
luiiv  ne  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London  Agents, 
Messrs  GRIEVE  aud  GltELLIElt,  Marble-wharf.  Jielvidere-road, 
Wnterloo-bridgo,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works  of  Messrs.  F.  ST. 
JOHN  G.  I ’•  A Hi;.  andCo.,  Worcester. 


-%*ri  L L I AM  S’S  PATENT  SLATE 

T * R I DOES  and  II  IPS— The  above  article  is  recommended 
as  the  Best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges  and  Hips  of 
slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid  Roll  of  various  sizes, 
more  elegant  and  durable  than  lend,  and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— 
Sold  by  -Messes.  J.  aud  J.  SHARP.  *late  Merclmnts,  Toolcy-street, 
and  Mr.  RIOHARD  COOPER,  Slate  Merchants,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  London.  May  he  had  also  of  all  Country  Slate-dealers. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE-MAKERS. 

I-IE  A1NSLIE  BRICK  and  TILE 


T 

Mamrines,1  iJM&'are to'bes'een  at  work  at' Alperton,  and  at  the 
Company's  ( 'ttiee,  1I«a.  Piccadilly,  from  Ten  a..m„  to  I ivc  i\m.  Mr. 
ROBERT  SCRIVENER,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  JOHN  A1NSLIE,  will  showtlic  machines  at  the  works 
at  Alperton,  which  is  within  a mile  of  Sudbury  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  aud  two  miles  of  the  Ealing 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.— All  communications  to  tie 
addressed  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  Secretary,  at  the  ofhcc  of 
the  Company. 

London,  193a,  Piccadilly,  Feb.  27, 1847. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

Arc  HIT  ECTS, 

Builders,  and  Others,  may 
now  he  supplied  with  these  orna- 
mental Tiles,  wlrich  for  security. 


but  little  exceeds  the  c.  . 
ing  with  common  pantiles,  and 
their  superiority  over  slating  is  nt 
once  apparent. 

For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  158,  Strand. 

Price,  from  16s.  to  22s.  per 
square. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  ami  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IKON  ROOFING  WORKS. South- 
wark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  above  Works, 
the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  make,  and  by  the 
Patent,  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  introduced  into  this 
Country,  with  many  improvements  in  its  application  to  Koois, 
Buildings.  &c.  Every  description  of  Building,  Railway,  and  other 
Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron 
Fence  and  Hurdles  as  usuaL— The  Trade  Supplied. 


M 


Up  S?ei: 
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ORE  WOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL— This  article  was  at 

first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  the  Pa- 
tentees finding  that  the  nubile,  in  some  instances,  overlooking Mlie 
word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised  Iron,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sustained  injury,  arc  de- 
sirous of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as  to  prevent  such  mis- 
takes and  consequent  disappointment  to  purchasers  in  future. 

NED  IRON.  In  order  to  enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first 
sight  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to 
inform  them,  that  Galvanized  I ron  has  a plain,  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.'s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a smooth 

■ ooimmd  ROGER’S  P ATI: XT  GALVAHKEB  Ti  v 

NED  IRON.  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty,,  and  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  used  in  her  Majesty  s Dock- 
yards, at  the  Tower,  aud  elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing, 
'ami  other  purposes,  where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  ina- 

tC iu m/bccn  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  docs,  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  strength  imd  firamess  of  iron  combined  with 
perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it  is  free  from  the  very  serious 
objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  viz  its  contraction  and  expansion, 
consequent  upon  every  ohnngc  of  temperature,  and  fiom  wlnofi 

circumstance  lcaknge  must  of  course  result.  . 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  m is  he  case 
with  zinc  and  lead,  wlrich  melt  and  ruu  down,  thus  freely  admit- 
ting fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  bum  more  fiercely.  1 1 
is  therefore  obviously  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  above- 
named,  and  most  importantly  so,  when  there  is  the  possibility  of 
fire,  rt  is  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  chimney- tops,  gutters,  spout- 
ing, and  out-door  work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  ot  iron, 
without  its  liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical 

metal  fing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  ot  its  strength, 

as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  apply  to 
sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form,  as  bolts, 
nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  kc. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracechurch- 
street. 


No.  CCXII1. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  6,  1847. 


Sff^HE  force  of  habit,  dislike  of 
change,  and  inability  of  men 
to  invent,  are  strikingly 
shewn  in  architectural  pro- 
ductions all  over  the  world. 
The  first  rude  habitations 
i jf  a country,  regulated  by  the  materials  at 
iiband,  the  climate,  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  or 
■vhen  obtained  from  another  country,  appear 
to  have  influenced  all  after  productions.  The 
Ipriginal  type  is  discoverable  to  the  last ; and, 
liven  where  circumstances  have  led  to  the  use 
ii)f  another  material,  or  a change  in  the  purpose 
)f  the  structure,  it  has  been,  during  a long 
period,  but  slightly  departed  from,  and 
l, hat  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  de- 
crees. The  buildings  of  the  Chinese,  to 
jnention  one  country,  afford  a curious  and 
Striking  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  tents  of 
:heir  herdsmen-ancestors  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
Houses,  palaces,  and  pagodas  of  to-day ; so 
ilnuch  so,  that  their  towns  look  like  encamp- 
nents ; and  Hope  says,  that  when  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, after  crossing  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
(jmpire,  from  south  to  north, — from  Canton 
i.o  the  great  wall,  its  furthest  length, — was 
^received  by  the  emperor  in  a real  tent,  he 
ncarcely  perceived  any  difference  between  that 
|ind  the  thousands  of  stationary  buildings  he 
I a ad  viewed  during  his  journey. 

I Egypt,  India,  Greece,  Rome, would  all  afford 
icorroboration  of  the  remark  if  it  were  needed, 
(although,  perhaps,  neither  so  much  so  as  the 
extraordinary  country  before  named,  where 
progress  seems  forbidden,  and  expansion  of 
imind  is  out  of  the  question.  “ So  far,  but  no 
farther,”  say  there  the  rulers  of  the  people  in 
all  things.  If  a Chinese  does  not  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  he  is  deemed 
infamous,  and  loses  certain  rights ; but  if  he 
pass  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  gains  more 
information  than  is  legally  necessary,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  loses  perhaps 
his  life. 

Oh  ! happy  Englishmen,  if  we  would  but 
[feel  it  so  ; to  whose  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement, no  bounds  are  marked  but  those 
raised  by  our  own  ignorance,  wilfulness,  or 
weakness  ! 

A few  days  ago  we  saw  a very  interesting 
representation  of  a Chinese  house,  made  in 
that  country.  Immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Morson,  of  South- 
ampton-row, sent  to  China  for  accurate  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  the  principal  druggist’s 
shop  in  Canton.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
obtain  drawings  which  would  clearly  convey 
all  that  was  desired,  but  not  so  to  have  a model 
made  ; and,  accordingly,  native  artificers  were 
employed  to  construct,  in  small,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  a shop  and  house  complete  ; and 
this  is  now  in  Mr.  Morson’s  possession,  and 
supplies  information  as  to  the  construction  of 
Chinese  dwellings,  which  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained at  “ The  Chinese  Exhibition.”  The 
house  is  two  stories  in  height,  connected  by  a 
Btep-ladder;  it  has  a room  behind  the  shop, 
and  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  and  is 
covered  with  an  M roof,  or  roof  of  two  spans 
from  front  to  back.  The  upper  room  is  lighted 
by  a series  of  openings  in  the  front  wall, 
which  have  perforated  wooden  shutters.  These 
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openings  also  give  light  to  part  of  the  shop  below, 
by  means  of  a large  trap  in  the  upper  floor. 
The  upper  back  room  is  lighted  by  a narrow 
uncovered  opening  in  the  roof,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  spans  (the  “valley”),  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  house.  A similar 
opening  in  the  floor,  protected  by  a light  rail- 
ing, as  is  the  opening  in  the  front  room,  gives 
light  and  air  to  the  room  below.  The  rude- 
ness and  wastefulness  (in  space)  of  this  mode 
of  lighting  are  too  obvious  to  need  remark. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  small  openings  on 
each  side  of  the  house  to  admit  air.  The 
frontage  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
house  about  24  feet. 

The  shop  front  is  open  to  the  street,  but 
has  wooden  shutters  to  close  it  at  night.  The 
construction,  even  in  this  case,  recalls  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  the  original  type  to  which 
we  hav6  alluded,  and  will  serve  to  take  us  back 
to  the  point  whence  the  mention  of  this  model 
has  led  us  to  digress, — the  natural  adherence 
of  men  to  forms  previously  used,  their  love  of 
precedent,  and  the  deduction  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  make  when  we  commenced  these  obser- 
vations. 

The  deduction,  an  obvious  one,  but  never- 
theless little  attended  to,  is  this, — that  nations 
who  appreciate  the  influence  of  fine  buildings 
and  fine  art  generally  on  the  character,  and 
would  advance  in  that  direction,  should  keep  a 
most  jealous  watch  upon  every  public  build- 
ing that  is  about  to  be  erected,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  increase  of  bad  taste.  Each 
building  that  is  raised  influences  the  appear- 
ance of  many  others;  and  one  weakness  or 
monstrosity  begets  a thousand.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  mischief  which  may  be 
done  to  architecture  as  an  art  by  even  one 
building,  or  say  how  long  its  advance  may  be 
retarded  by  it.  The  extent  to  which  a design 
affects  the  architecture  of  the  time  may  be  seen 
every  day.  Nothing  is  too  ugly  to  be  copied 
when  once  erected,  and  every  repetition  will 
play  its  part  in  further  vitiating  public  taste, 
and  preparing  the  way  foivworse. 

To  compare  very  small  things  and  very 
trifling  effects  with  large, — we  may  mention 
an  exemplification  under  our  eye  at  this 
moment.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  an  every-day  practice,  we 
“beautified”  with  compo  the  front  of  an  old 
house,  up  to  that  time  rejoicing  in  the  una- 
dorned simplicity  of  brick  ; and  one  by  one 
four  neighbouring  houses  have  since  been 
made  by  their  various  owners  to  take  precisely 
the  same  form,  its  defects,  in  particular,  being 
scrupulously  repeated. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  art-loving  portion  of  the  public  should 
watch  most  jealously  the  erection  of  every 
public  building,  and  insist  upon  having  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance  that  what  is  about 
to  be  done  will  be  creditable  to  the  nation, 
before  they  suffer  the  public  money  to  be 
expended. 


British  Embassy  in  Turkey  Burnt. — 
The  Constantinopolitan  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  reports  that  the  British  Embassy 
at  Pera,  in  Turkey,  is  a total  wreck,  together 
with  no  less  than  ninety  houses  adjoining  it 
and  each  other,  from  fire,  originating  in  a house 
next  to  the  residence  of  the  attaches  of  the 
embassy.  The  terror,  as  usual  in  such  wooden 
and  combustible  food  for  flames  as  those  con- 
sumed, was  extreme  and  universal,  being  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  suffering 
under  the  infliction.  The  embassy  itself,  how- 
ever, was  of  stone,  with  iron  shutters  and  doors, 
and  so  far  withstood  the  flames  'out  the  fur- 
niture, window  woodwork, &c.,  were  destroyed. 
The  Italian  theatre,  too,  and  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Pera,  are  involved  in  the  ruin. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 
CONSIDERED  : 

ITS  OBJECTS,  MODE  OF  OPERATION,  AND 
OBSTACLES. 

The  profession  of  the  architect,  and  its 
position,  generally,  in  the  world,  have  afforded 
matter  for  comment  in  our  pages  on  several 
occasions.  We  have  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  many  departments  of  the  art  and 
profession,  in  the  hope  that  the  vague  com- 
plaints, many  of  which  have  found  utterance  in 
the  letters  of  correspondents,  might  be  so  far 
analyzed  as  to  induce  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  present  state  of  architectural  practice,  and 
some  determined  effort  to  place  architecture 
in  its  proper  position,  as  an  art,  as  a science, 
as  a means  of  success  in  life,  and  as  a power, 
capable  of  conducing  to  the  highest  amount  of 
mental  gratification  and  improvement,  of  con- 
ferring benefits  of  the  utmost  influence  upon 
general  happiness  and  comfort,  in  the  social 
state.  It  is  extremely  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  professors  of  architecture,  that  they 
should  carefullyconsider  the  obstacles  to  which 
their  peculiar  profession  is  exposed,  and  clear 
away  that  opaque  medium  which  seems  to  in- 
terfere between  them  and  the  notice  of  the 
public.  Too  often,  the  hurry  of  the  daily 
struggle  leaves  little  time  for  reflection  on  the 
means  by  which  many  difficulties  might  be  re- 
moved, but  we  are  sure,  that  greater  impedi- 
ments attend  the  progress  of  the  architect  than 
are  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  other  professions, 
or  than  are  to  be  classed  amongst  the  difficul- 
ties, from  which  no  man’s  lot  is  free.  It  is 
manifest,  if  this  be  the  case,  as  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  shew,  that  it  is  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare,  not  only  of  architects,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  that  these  causes 
should  be  removed,  that  well-directed  efforts 
should  bring  their  expected  reward  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  remain,  as  now,  profitless  to 
the  public.  It  is  painful  in  any  case,  to  see  the 
energies  of  a life  wasted  in  incessant  labour 
without  result,  when  the  mere  indication  of  an 
aid  would  render  the  same  exertions  produc- 
tive andbeneficial;  though  the  world  will  always 
supply  instances  of  such  circuitous  and  mis- 
applied labour.  But  the  case  is  pregnant  with 
matter  for  deep  reflection,  when  it  is  that  of  a 
whole  profession,  and  one  which  has  legitimate 
means  of  exercise,  so  eminently  conducive  to 
the  public  good. 

To  expose  all  the  impediments,  which  beset 
the  progress  of  architecture,  and  prevent  its 
attaining  its  due  rank  as  a study,  an  art,  a 
science,  and  a profession,  to  terminate  the  re- 
proach, that  it  is  “ the  only  branch  of  human 
ingenuity  which  remains  an  exception. to  this 
century,” — words  which  have  been  extensively 
quoted  from  our  pages, — is  a task  difficult- 
enough  for  one  pen,  yet  worthy  the  effort»-^yg 
long  since  reminded  our  readers, ,Jt5Tat  the 
“ ostensible  profession”  of  architecture  did  not 
form  the  “main pursuit,”  and  tbst  in  the  actual 
profession,  “valuations,  surveys,  arbitrations, 
and  other  kinds  of  business  less  connected  with 
the  art”  occupied  a-- larger  amount  of  the  ar- 
chitect’s attention  than  they  might  be  required 
to  do,  did  architects  exert  themselves  to  diffuse 
a general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  time 
and  labours,  when  employed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession.  Besides  the  space 
we  devoted  to  different  features  of  the  subject, 
other  efforts  have  been  made,  though  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  road,  and  as  we  considered  at 
the  time,  somewhat  misdirected,  however  much 
we  concurred  in  their  main  intended  object.  It 
is  essential  that  the  important  and  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  case  should  be  stated,  and  that  no 
further  errors  ormisconceptionsshould  be  added 
to  those  which  at  present  exist  to  the  detriment 
of  architecture.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  we 
address  the  public,  rather  than  a profession;  and 
we  know  well  how  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  any 
erroneous  conclusions  extensively  circulated. 
A certain  degree  of  infallibility  will  always  be 
attached  by  the  general  public  to  what  has 
come  from  the  press  ; and  it  greatly  behoves 
those  who  know  they  are  dealing  with  the 
vital  interests  of  an  art  and  a profession,  to 
weigh  well  what  will  be  the  translation  made 
of  any  particular  statement. 

The  impediments  to  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, exerted  mainly  through  the  medium  of 
the  practice  of  its  professors,  we  say,  have  never 
yetbeen  enumerated.  Perhaps  no  individual  has 
occupied  himself  much  in  tracingto  their  causes, 
the  obstacles  of  which  from  time  to  time,  he 
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has  had  personal  experience,  whilst  the  full 
amount  5f  the  evils  is,  we  are  convinced 
hardly  suspected  or  understood,  though  M 
far  important,  if  only  as  a matter  of  national 
P to  be  worthy  of  attentive  exarama- 


lit;  _ „ - 

The  existence  of  the  art  and  science  of  arch, ■ 
tecture  is,  in  brief,  the  consequence  of  two  ot  tht 
natural  wants,  that  of  providing  a habitation 
and  of  delighting  the  eye  bv  the  presence  ot 


lectures,  in  brief,  the  consequence  ol ’two  of  the 


beautiful  forms ; and  he,  the  architect,  who 
has  made  subjects  connected  therewith  his  en- 
tire study,  is  the  fitting  and  proper  guardian  ot 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  not,  and  the 
desirable  medium  between  the  person  having 
the  want,  and  the  individual  who  supplies  it, 


just  as  the  physician  is  interposed  between  the 
patient  and  the  druggist,  who  compounds  the 
means  of  remedy.  And  to  discriminate  be 


uieaua  ui  j v.  ~ - j - 

tween  the  profession  of  architecture  and  the 
trade  of  building,  we  conceive  to  be  alike  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  both,  though  not 
usually  so  considered  as  regards  the  latter. 
The  builder  may  otherwise,  so  readily  lie 
under  an  accusation  of  having  magnified  the 
amount,  or,  to  increase  his  profit,  of  having 
executed  his  work  in  an  inferior  manner,  that 
it  cannot  but  be  his  interest  to  relieve  himself 
from  such  imputations.  The  vulgar  notion, 
that  perishable  work  is  “ good  for  trade,  can- 
not be  too  soon  exploded  as  fallacious, — whilst 
it  leads  to  great  dishonesty. — The  anxiety  of 
the  architect  to  have  work  well  executed,  is 
the  very  reason,  why  he  is  seldom  consulted. 

A speculative  builder  will  always  be  found  to 
do  the  work  at  any  price,  that  may  happen  to 
be  in  hand  ; and  the  rashness  or  inability  to 
estimate,  shown  in  the  lists  of  tenders,  which 
we  constantly  publish,  is  the  best  argument  in 
favour  of  a change,  that  we  could  give.  But 
the  existence  of  an  architect  to  these  men  is 
fatal.  They  can  no  longer  make  their  usual 
profit,  and  after  defrauding  their  fellow  trades- 
men in  competitions,  and  their  employers  in 
the  work,  they  generally  succeed  in  defrauding 
themselves.  We  have  no  implicit  faith  in 
“proverbs;”  but  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  penny  wisdom  is  pounds-folly, 
we  take  to  be,  at  least,  capable  of  testimony 
from  builders  and  householders.  The  general 
world,  however,  will  not  attend  to  these  points, 
and  draw  conclusions  from  them,  as  we  must ; 
they  will  continue  to  send  for  builders,  when 
they  should  apply  to  architects ; bad  construc- 
tion will  exist  in  architecture;  self-delusion, chi- 
canery, and  loss  in  trade,  and  large  annual  ex - 
pensetoeverv body,untilan effort  is  successfully 
made,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  profession  of 
architecture  and  the  trade  of  building.  What 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  one,  is  certainly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  other.  The  present 
^practices  are  injurious  to  those  who  least  de- 
"sCKe  to  suffer  ; namely,  the  builders  who  are 
proud  turning  out  good  work,  and  it  is  for 
the  interest  pf  this  class  that  an  architect  should 
be  constantly  engaged,  and  we  submit,  that 
the  questionable  interest  of  any  who  deal  with 
less  integrity,  has  no  claim  to  consideration. 

But  the  interest  of  the  public  is,  indeed,  the 
main  argument  for  a more  frequent  appeal  to 
the  services  of  architects,  and  it  is  our  object 
to  urge  architects  to  diffuse  extensively  the 
knowledge  of  the  full  scope  of  architecture, 
and  its  mode  of  operation,  to  make  it  a matter 
of  popular  knowledge,  as  it  is  of  popular  im- 
portance and  economy.  Why  an  architect 
should  not  be  consulted  in  many  other  matters 
than  those  for  which  he  is  at  present  applied  to, 
we  are  unable  to  say;  for  example,  in  taking 
a new  house,  how  often  might  the  advice  of  a 
competent  person  prevent  the  most  serious  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  a family,  and  great  ex- 
pense to  the  tenant.  In  nearly  all  the  cases, 
in  which  it  is  now  the  practice  for  a house- 
holder to  send  for  a builder,  we  submit  that 
a direct  saving  of  expense  would  generally 
follow  the  employment  of  an  architect.  Nei- 
ther will  architecture  be  valuable  as  a profes- 
sion, nor  will  the  profession  act  as  it  ought, 
and  might  do,  for  the  benefit  of  the  art,  until 
all  subjects  which  really  are  departments  of  the 
profession,  are  referred  to  the  architect,  just 
as  now,  in  the  case  of  each,  the  services  of  the 
medical  man  and  the  lawyer  are  enlisted. 

But  the  more  we  examine  into  the  causes  of 
general  evils,  the  more  we  find  they  become 
classed  under  a few  heads.  Want  of  informa- 
tion in  the  public,  indifference  of  architects  to 
the  extension  of  such  information,  are  in  one 
way  or  other,  the  causes  of  every  thing,  to 


which  we  shall  have  to  allude.  The  iniqui- 
tous management  in  competitions,  and  its  evil 
results,  is  but  one  department  of  the  general 
loss  to  the  public,  through  its  ignorance  ot 
the  merits  of  architecture,  though  it  is  one 
which  is  so  often  presented  in  striking  in- 
stances, that  it  cannot  remain,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  matters,  unheeded,  and  had  not  the 
general  question  of  fairness  in  competitions, 
merged  into  discussion  about  the  propriety  oi 
otherwise,  of  a few  details, — whilst  the  great 
grievance  remains,  and  no  system  could  pos- 
sibly be  chosen,  worse  than  the  present,  which 
is  in  fact,  none— architects  would  ere  this,  have 
stood  in  a more  favourable  position,  than  that 
disclosed  in  a late  number.  We  should 
regret  the  rejection  of  our  own  views  by  those 
who  may  find  it  difficult  to  agree  at  once  with 
a few  details  ; the  great  causes  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  position  of  the  art  and  the  pro- 
fession, are,  as  we  have  said,  ignorance  in  the 
public,  and  indifference  or  want  of  unanimity 
in  the  profession,  and  no  exertions  should  be 
diverted  from  these  ends  ; the  general  question 
is  too  urgent  to  lose  any  single  effort. 

The  full  definition  of  the  profession  and  art 
of  architecture,  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  being 
attentively  considered  and  pointed  out.  The 
science,  and  much  of  the  art,  is  becoming  en- 
veloped in  what  the  world  calls  “ engineer- 
ing,” and  the  architect  is  seldom  applied  to  in 
any  thing  which  is  supposed  to  require  scienti- 
fic’construction.  They  must  be  up  and  stirring. 
During  their  long  sleep,  a new  class  has  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  architecture  ; men  not 
claiming  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  art,  who 
were  atone  time  makers  of  machinery,  and  are 
now  called  by  a new  name  “civil  engineers,” 
have  stept  in  for  half  their  work,  because  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  sought 
to  qualify  themselves, — because  they  met,  and 
discussed,  and  published,  and  did  real  benefit 
to  the  world,  whilst  architects  did  not  whis- 
per the  word  “ architecture,”  and  forgot  that 
bridge-building,  excavating,  embanking,  and 
tunnelling  were  most  important  ends  of  their 
existence  as  a profession,  and,  though  the  archi- 
tecture of  Vitruvius,  including  all  these,  lay 
open  before  them,  on  the  table. — We  shall  have 
to  consider  the  important  particular  of  educa- 
tion, since  that  may  no  doubt  be  one  great 
cause  of  the  present  state,  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  to  defects  of  early  professional  edu- 
cation or  experience,  that  we  owe  many  of  our 
difficulties,  and  we  may  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  imputation.  We 
do,  however,  say  now,  that  the  deficiencies  of 
architects  partly  arise  out  of  the  want  of  a 
full  conviction  on  their  parts,  of  the  extensive 
range  of  architecture,  which  would  he  found 
to  include  all  that  now  passes  under  the  name 
“engineering,”  and  almost  every  thing  that 
requires  the  arrangement  of  materials,  and 
design  in  form.  We  long  ago  urged  that,  in 
not  seeking  the  improvement  of  design  in 
furniture  and  interior  decoration,  the  architect 
neglected  a most  important  department  of  his 
pursuit,  and  we  have  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  enforcing  similar  views,  though  really,  they 
form  a very  small  part  of  what  we  contemplate 
under  the  general  head  of  “ architecture.” 
The  education  and  profession  of  architects  is 
limited  to  only  a few  departments  of  architec- 
ture, but  were  both  conducted  on  sound  princi- 
ples, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  made  to  conduce  to  the  successful  exercise 
of  every  branch.  No  good  result  will  follow 
from  an  attempt  to  limit  the  requirements,  ne- 
cessary for  the  professional  practice.  The 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  bounded  only 
by  the  object,  and  the  task,  not  by  inability  of 
comprehension.  The  study  is  one  of  unlimited 
extent,  the  profession  of  very  wide  range  ; no 
course  has  ever  yet  been  indicated  for  the  first, 
no  good  system  inculcated  in  the  other:  as  a 
profession,  architecture  has  to  attain  a higher 
rank,  and  an  increased  sphere  of  benefit.  Both 
require  the  devotion  of  the  utmost  ability,  for 
which  the  rewards  are  more  mental  than  pecu- 
niary. 


THE  BOND  QUESTION. 


IRON  V.  WOOD. 


The  letter  of  Dr.  Bromet  (p.  84,  ante ) 
having  directed  attention  to  an  evil  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  hoop-iron  bond, — or,  at  least,  from  the 
disparity  in  these  respects  between  it  and  the 
masonry  or  brickwork  in  which  it  is  inclosed, 
and  that  gentleman  having  a doubt  as  to  thick- 
walls  affording  to  the  iron  protection  against 
the  temperature  without,  the  following  memo- 
randum will  perhaps  be  deemed  relevant  to 
the  point  at  issue,  although  not  hoop-iron,  but 
a bond  of  a stronger  description,  is  referred 
to  : — 

“ The  consideration  of  the  linear  expansion 
of  iron  ties  is  one  of  great  practical  interest, 
seeing  the  dangerous  influence  which  that  pro-  1 
perty  may  exercise  under  particular  circum- 
stances ; though,  fortunately,  its  amount  is  not  ; 
such  as  to  be  at  all  perilous  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  expansion  upon  the  length  of  malleable 
iron  by  180°  increase  of  temperature  is — 


According  to  Smeaton 
,,  Hassler 


1 -794th 

l-798th 

Faraday  l-812th 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace. . 1-8 19th 
Dulong  and  retit  ....  1- 846th 
Borda l-865th 


The  trifling  difference  here  exhibited  may 
be  attributed  to  difference  in  the  density  of  the 
material ; and  if  we  take  the  datum  afforded  by 
Smeaton’s  experiments,  namely,  the  greatest, 
we  find  that  with  this  increment  of  heat  the 
gain  in  length  is  1 inch  in  66  feet. 

During  the  erection  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia,  a few  years  ago,  the  architect, 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  in  order  to  settle  some 
conjectures  concerning  certain  iron  bands  em- 
ployed for  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  of  a 
series  of  arches,  as  regarded  the  effect  of  their 
expansion  and  contraction,  instituted  experi- 
ments as  follows  : — At  a season  when  the 
temperature  was  at  82°  of  Fahrenheit,  a self- 
registering minimum  thermometer  was  placed 
on  one  of  the  bands,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a wall  5 feet  5 inches  thick  (which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  in  summer, 
but  was  sheltered  by  a temporary  roof  in 
winter);  and  the  opening  which  had  been  left 
for  that  purpose  was  then  built  up.  Ten 
months  after,  when  the  temperature  was  also 
82°,  the  wall  being  re-opened,  the  thermometer 
was  found  to  have  descended  to  42°  during  the 
intermediate  winter — the  extreme  cold  ofwbich 
had  been  3°  below  Zero.  Again,  during  the 
same  winter,  but  at  a time  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  at  24°,  a self-registering  maximum 
thermometer  was  placed  on  the  band  in  the 
same  wall,  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
thermometer,  but  about  60  feet  distant  from 
it,  and  the  wall  built  up  compactly,  as  in  the 
other  case  : eleven  months  after,  the  tempera- 
ture being  also  at  24°,  the  walling  was  re- 
moved, and  the  thermometer  found  to  have 
ascended  to  61°  during  the  intermediate  sum- 
mer, the  extreme  heat  of  which  was  94°.  Thus 
it  was  found  that,  while  the  difference  betweer 
the  winter  and  summer  temperatures  was  sc 
much  as  97°,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  waf 
was  but  19°,  which,  according  to  the  datun 
afforded  by  Smeaton,  gives  a linear  expausior 
of  l-7526th,  amounting  to  1 - 1 2th  of  an  incl 
in  54  feet,  the  length  of  the  iron  bands  referrec 
to,  and  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  th< 
amount  of  dilatation  in  the  other  materials  ii 
contact  with  them.” 

P.S. — By  the  way,  I do  not  remember  t< 
have  seen  any  reference  made  to  the  effec 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  produced  by  tin 
action  of  the  solar  rays  on  Mr.  Stephenson’ 
great  tubular  bridge.  I am  not  aware  ot  it 
proposed  geographical  bearings  ; but  it  appear 
that  90°  difference  in  temperature  would  pro 
duce  about  1 foot  of  difference  in  length,  am 
which  would  be  bad  enough  supposing  it  alik 
on  both  sides,  hut  worse  if  chiefly  on  out 
Some  telescopic  arrangement  over  the  centre 
pier,  I should  imagine,  would  provide  for  sue 


The  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. — “A 
Subscriber  ” wishes  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  the  numerous  holes  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine  river,  by  re- 
moving the  gravel  at  various  times,  and  are 
extremely  dangerous  to  bathers.  If  these  were 
filled  up  so  as  to  obtain  a uniform  depth  of 
water,  many  accidents  would  be  prevented. 


an  exigency. 


James  Wylson. 


Don’t  Fear  a Warm  Batii.— An  impres 
sion  being  prevalent  that  the  warm  bath  make 
those  who  use  it  liable  to  take  cold,  the  cote 
inittee  for  promoting  the  establishment  c 
baths  and  wash-houses  have  published  a cei 
tificate  to  the  contrary,  signed  by  144  eminei 
physicians  and  surgeons. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  BILL  AND  THE 
MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

A third  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the 
>ove  bill  was  very  fully  attended  at  the  Free- 
asons’  Tavern  on  the  24th  ult. — Mr.  Biers  in 
lie  chair — when  the  committee  went  through 
jie  present  hill  from  the40thsection  to  the73rd. 
jhe  chairman  read  several  communications 
om  parties  who  considered  themselves 
ggrieved  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
11,  and  particularly  the  following  letter  from 
[r.  J.  T.  Merrick: — 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  call  your  attention,  as 
mirman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Master 
arpenters’  Society  on  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
igs  Bill,  to  that  clause  of  the  Act  restricting 
le  size  of  factories. 

Having  occasion  to  erect  a manufactory  for 
aper-hangings,  which  require  a building  of 
ertain  dimensions,  I contracted  with  her 
lajesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
'orests  for  the  largest  plot  of  ground  in  New 
Ixford-street,  and  I have  erected  thereon  a 
lanufactory,  under  the  superintendence  of  my 
wn  surveyor  and  the  surveyor  to  her  Majesty’s 
ommissioners. 

I gave  instructions  to  my  surveyor  to  draw 
is  plans  for  a building  suitable  for  my  tables 
nd  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  study 
he  health  and  comfort  of  a large  body  of 
vorkmen,  by  having  well-ventilated  and  lofty 
/orkshops  ; by  so  doing  the  cubical  contents 
xceeded  the  limits  required  by  the  Act.  I 
roceeded  with  my  building  under  the  im- 
iression  that  the  official  referees  would  modify 
he  Act,  as  they  have  power  to  do,  and  allow 
if  the  improvement  I had  made.  Such,  how- 
■ver,  has  not  been  the  case;  and  I have  the 
•atisfaction  of  knowing  that  had  I made  the 
■tories  of  my  building  2 feet  less  in  height,  it 
vould  have  been  built  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  approved  : in  other  words,  had 
L erected  low  and  confined  workshops,  which 
vould  have  been  inconvenient  for  the  purpose 
[ was  erecting  the  building,  as  I require  light 
ind  air  for  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings, 
ind  endangered  the  health  of  the  workpeople, 
hebuilding  would  have  been  perfectly  in  accord - 
ince  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  whereas  now  it 
s condemned  as  a nuisance.  The  total  height  is 
sven  now  less  than  the  limits  prescribed,  but 
:he  superficial  area,  which  is  regulated  by  my 
tables  and  machinery,  makes  the  cubical  con- 
tents rather  more  than  the  200,000  feet. 

I may  add,  that  my  building  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  approved  by  the  surveyor  of  her 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests;  it  has  also 
been  surveyed  and  approved  by  the  surveyor 
to  three  of  the  principal  insurance  offices  in 
London,  and  is  ensured  even  at  a less  rate  than 
many  workshops  in  the  trade. 

1 trust  that  the  Committee  of  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  amendment  for  so  arbitary  and  unnecessary 
an  enactment,  and  one  so  prejudicial  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  London.  I shall  be 
happy  to  shew  you,  or  the  committee,  my 
premises  at  any  time  you  may  appoint.” 

A hope  was  expressed  that  parties  who 
have  really  felt,  an  annoyance,  or  what  might, 
by  any  reasonable  person,  be  deemed  an  un- 
necessary restriction,  would  forward  to  this 
committee  such  statements  as  might  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  any  point  that  may  require 
amendment.* 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst. 


Dep6t  for  Inventions  connected  with 
Building. — “A  Subscriber”  says,  “I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  would  prove  very  advan- 
tageous, not  only  to  professional  men,  but  also 
to  the  inventors  and  builders,  if  there  was  some 
central  exhibition-room  for  the  deposit  of  all 
intventions,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
architecture  and  building,  that  parties  could 
go  in  and  inspect,  with  the  several  prices  and 
prospectuses  attached  to  them,  rather  than 
have  to  walk  all  over  London  to  see  what 
might  be  found  useful  or  ornamental  in  abuild- 
ing.  Could  not  a portion  of  such  an  edifice 
as  they  are  now  erecting  for  the  Economic  and 
Geological  Institution  be  combined  with  it, 
and  which  will  contain  so  much  that  is  practi- 
cally useful?” 

* On  the  1st  inst.  Mi.  M.  Forster  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
in  n bill  to  amend  the  Buildings  Act  introduced  last  session  ? 
— Lord  Morpeth  said,  the  amendments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  had  been  for  some  time  under  revision,  and  he 
was  in  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to  bring  in  a bill  on  the 
subject. 


WHAT  IS  DOING  IN  LONDON,  AND 
WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE 

Sir, — As  you  kindly  inserted  my  letter  on 
the  importance  of  a general  scheme  for  the 
entire  renovation  of  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis, I take  the  liberty  of  again  addressing 
you  on  the  same  subject ; for  really,  the  more 
I hear  and  see  of  the  miscalled  improvements 
that  are,  and  have  been,  going  on  in  London, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  city,  the  morel 
become  convinced  that  a different  system  must 
he  adopted,  or  (to  quote  from  Mr.  Seeley’s 
speech  at  the  late  meeting  in  Farringdon 
Without)  “In  ten  years  London  will  become 
like  what  Bartholomew  fair  used  to  be;  no- 
body will  go  into  it  that  can  keep  out,  and 
when  once  in,  a man’s  first  effort  will  be  to  get 
out.”  In  proof  of  this  I will  just  mention 
some  of  the  streets  in  the  city,  the  widening 
of  which  the  corporation  have  commenced. 
They  are  as  follows: — Threadneedle-street, 
Gresham-street,Thames-street,  W atling-street, 
Newgate-street,  Butcher-hall-lane,  Angel- 
street,  the  bottom  of  Holborn-hill,  Fetter-lane, 
and  Chancery-lane.  Now,  I do  not  object  to 
any  of  these  on  the  ground  of  utility,  but 
simply  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time 
they  have  all  been  in  hand ; and  if  they  are 
left  for  the  corporation  to  complete,  about  the 
middle  of  next  century  will  be  a moderate 
calculation  of  the  time  when  they  will  all  be 
finished.  With  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  would  be  the  endeavour 
of  the  city  corporation  to  carry  out  speedily 
what  they  have  commenced,  instead  of  which 
they  are  about  to  attempt  two  more  “ crooked 
lanes,”  viz.,  one  from  the  west  end  of  Cannon- 
street  to  Queen-street,  or  rather  (which  is  the 
real  object  of  the  line),  to  Southwark- bridge, 
and  another  (for  which  an  Act  was  obtained 
last  session)  from  Tudor-street  to  Temple- 
street,  across  the  end  of  Dorset-street,  and 
which,  by  the  bye,  seems  to  make  very  little 
progress,  like  the  rest. 

In  order  that  the  public  should  have  the 
benefit  of  improvements,  some  of  which  I 
grant  are  good  in  themselves,  they  should  be 
carried  out  in  a liberal  and  spirited  manner; 
and  the  latter  condition,  at  least,  is  at  present 
an  impossibility  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  this  narrow-minded  city.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  outside  the  city  these  things  are 
unexceptionally  managed,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly better  contrived,  and  when  once  com- 
menced they  are  carried  out  within  a reason- 
able time.  New  Oxford-street,  for  instance, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  lines  of  streets  that  has 
been  formed  in  the  metropolis,  is  decidedly 
too  narrow  ; and  an  opportunity  has  also  been 
lost  for  widening  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
which  runs  by  St.  Giles’s  Church.  Endell- 
street,  too,  is  so  much  after  the  style  of  the 
city  streets,  that  one  would  almost  suppose 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  corporation.  But 
the  tardiness  with  which  this  street  has  been 
carried  out  is  accounted  for  i/i  some  measure 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  it  runs  belongs  to  the 
Mercers’  Company.  Of  the  improvements  (I 
make  use  of  this  term,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  new  streets,  although  it  is 
in  many  cases  a misnomer)  now  going  forward 
in  Westminster  and  Whitechapel,  not  having 
been  in  either  neighbourhoods  very  recently  I 
cannot  say  much  ; but  that  I have  not  formed 
a very  high  opinion  of  the  former  scheme,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not  progressing  quite  so  fast 
as  might  be  wished.  However,  the  faults  in 
these  only  shew  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
one  efficient  directing  body,  with  ample  funds 
at  their  disposal,  and  with  one  definite  object 
in  view,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  whole  of 
London  in  the  best  and  quickest  manner,  so 
that  those  who  pay  for  the  improvements  might 
have  the  benefit  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  necessary  funds,  I will 
again  quote  from  Mr.  Seeley’s  excellent  speech 
at  the  meeting  in  Farringdon-without ; he 
says:  — “The  sum  of  20,000/.  mortgaged 
by  the  corporation  would  not  amount  to 
1,000,000/  in  fifty  years.  If  there  was  no  other 
way  of  raising  the  amount  necessary  for  im- 
provements, he  would  rather  bear  a little  tax- 
ation than  allow  things  to  remain  ns  they 
were.”  * * * “ He  would  have  a large 

sum  to  meet  a great  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  improvement,  and  instead  of  mortgaging 
the  20,000/.  a year  which  the  corporation  pro- 
posed to  sacrifice  for  this  plant,  he  would  re- 


tain that  sum  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
small  alterations  year  by  year,  such  as  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  streets,  courts, 
and  lanes,  and  other  useful  and  beneficial 
objects  which  were  constantly  requiring  atten- 
tion.” 

I regret  to  say  that  the  corporation  have  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  carry  out 
their  narrow-minded  purposes,  and  that  their 
bill  is  amongst  the  list  of  unopposed  bills,  so 
that  although  their  plan  when  first  propounded 
was  so  generally  condemned,  I believe  it  is 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  least  opposition  in 
the  House,  and  I am  not  aware  that  a single 
petition  has  been  presented  against  it.  I hope 
it  is  not  now  too  late  for  this.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  principal  thoroughfares  between 
the  City  and  West-end,  I consider  that  two 
lines  of  street  are  wanted,  viz.,  one  from 
London-bridge  to  Saint  Paul’s  Church-yard, 
and  the  other,  already  urged  in  The  Builder, 
from  the  end  of  Cheapside  to  the  end  of  Long- 
acre  ; the  first  would  relieve  Cheapside,  and 
the  second  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Poultry  should  be 
widened,  a viaduct  formed  from  Holborn-hill 
to  Snow-hill,  Middle-row  pulled  down,  Fleet- 
street  widened  from  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  to 
Chancery-lane,  and  the  Strand  widened  at  the 
back  or  rather  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  round  St. 
Clement’s  Church. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  Temple-bar 
should  be  pulled  down,  but  I do  not  think  any 
good  would  be  attained  by  that  measure,  as  it 
would  give  very  little  more  roadway,  and  it 
would  be  needlessly  destroying  a remnant  of 
antiquity,  whereas  if  it  remains,  it  might  bo 
made  of  great  use  to  foot  passengers  (particu- 
larly to  the  ladies)  as  a means  of  crossing 
Fleet-street,  if  a staircase  were  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  for  which  purpose  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  pull  down  the  adjoining 
houses  on  each  side. 

When  once  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  I 
think  they  may  effect  a great  deal  of  good  by 
altering  the  names  of  some  of  the  streets,  the 
great  number  of  which  of  the  same  name  causes 
endless  confusion  ; for  instance,  King  William- 
street  in  the  City,  and  King  William-street  in 
the  Strand,  often  get  confounded,  and  the  same 
with  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  Rus- 
sell-street,  Bloomsbury;  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  and  Wellingtou-street,  Borough.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  John-streets 
in  London,  forty-seven  James-streets,  fifty-twq 
King-streets,  forty-four  New-streets,  forty-rsix 
Queen-streets,  thirty  York-strects,  fifteen  Wel- 
lington-streets,  twelve  Grove-streets,,  and  the 
like  number  of  many  others.  These  numbers 
I should  say,  are  not  taken  from  a very  recent 
list,  so  that  they  are  by  this  time  considerably 
increased.  A general  alteration  might  cer- 
tainly cause  a little  temporary  inconvenience, 
but  by  writing  up  the  old  and  the  new  name 
at  first,  that  would  be  soon  got  over,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  having  only  one  street  of 
the  same  name  would  soon  be  apparent  to 
every  body. 

Another  project  which  I think  ought  to  be 
carried  out  either  by  or  under  the  controul  of 
the  proposed  improvement  commission  (or  by 
whatever  other  cognomen  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished), is  the  formation  of  a line  of  rail- 
way which  should  completely  encircle  London 
(crossing  the  Thames  twice),  so  as  to  connect 
all  the  railways  which  diverge  from  London. 
This  grand  connecting  line  should  be  formed 
at  whatever  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis  is  thought  expedient  (by  the  com- 
mission), say  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles.  This 
plan,  if  acted  upon,  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  of  the  great  variety  of  zig- 
zag lines  which  are  continually  being  proposed 
(and  in  some  cases  carried  out)  to  meet  a cry- 
ing evil. 

The  proposed  railway  street  through  West- 
minster furnishes  a very  good  idea,  which 
might  be  very  well  acted  upon  in  the  present 
case.  In  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  form 
an  open  cutting,  with  four  lines  of  wooden 
rails,  and  a double  set  of  rails  to  each  line,  one 
of  the  broad  and  the  other  of  the  narrow  gauge, 
the  whole  to  be  worked  on  the  atmospheric- 
principle,  and  the  banks  to  be  planted  with 
trees,  and  bridges  to  be  built  at  the  in- 
tersections of  the  roads.  By  these  means  an 
almost  noiseless  railway  would  be  obtained, 
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and  it  would  not  present  an  eyesore,  as  most 
lines  at  present  do. 

As  I said  before,  the  removal  of  Smithheld 
market  to  Islington,  and  the  formation  of  a 
central  terminus  for  the  Great  Western,  Bu- 
mingham,  London  and  York,  and  Eastern 
Counties  railways  on  its  site,  should  form  a 
leading  feature  in  the  scheme,  as  also  the 
abolition  of  the  tolls  on  all  the  bridges,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (which  is  at 
present  like  the  Soane  Museum,  a “ mere  use- 
less toy”),  and  which  should  be  also  thrown 
open  to  the  public  without  toll,  as  it  is  always 
found  that  tolls  are  avoided  if  possible.  There 

are  many  other  minor  points  which  I should  like 
to  allude  to,  but  as  I have  already  extended  this  to 
greater  length  than  I intended,  I will  conclude, 
hoping  that  some  of  your  able  correspondents 
will  take  up  this  important  subject,  to  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  justice  ; and  that  you 
will  also  assist  the  good  cause  by  a few  more 
of  your  powerful  leading  articles,  and  thus 
awaken  your  brethren  of  the  press  and  the 
public  generally,  to  a sense  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  some  change  in  the  present  mode  of 
managing  these  affairs. 

Feb.,  1847.  A Londoner. 


STEAM  POWER  WITHOUT  FUEL. 

A paragraph  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Builder,  on  the  alleged  production  of  glowing 
red  heat  by  friction  of  metallic  plates,  prepared 
as  a machine  for  the  purpose,  has  excited  some 
interest.  That  a glowing  red  heat  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adequate  friction  of  iron  or  copper 
plates  properly  adjusted,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt ; and  as  in  almost  every  really 
great  and  valuable  practical  discovery  or  in- 
vention, so  in  this,  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that 
machinery  has  never  hitherto  been  expressly 
applied  to  an  end  not  only  practical  and  use- 
ful, but  already  frequently  realized,  by  design 
as  well  as  by  accident,  such  as  this  has  been. 

If  the  savage  Indian  can  cause  a piece  of 
dry'  cold  wood  to  burst  into  flames  by  means 
of  rapid  friction  alone ; if  the  more  civilized 
son  of  Vulcan  can,  with  the  power  of  his 
sturdy  arm,  and  the  weight  of  his  rapid  ham- 
mer, beat  a piece  of  still  colder  iron  into  a 
glowing  red  hot  taper,  wherewithal  to  ignite 
his  smithy  furnace;  if  an  iron  axle  will  become 
red  hot,  and  even  be  capable  of  setting  fire  to 
a carriage,  by  means  of  rapid  friction  ; why 
should  not  the  obvious  possibility  of  thus  evolv- 
ing heat  ad  libitum  by  friction,  and  without 
fuel,  be  designedly  and  extensively  applied, 
through  proper  machinery',  to  profitable  pur- 
poses ? 

Might  not  the  boilers  of  steam-epgines,  for 
instance,  thus  be  heated,  and  the  steam  power 
generated,  by  means  of friction-engines  and  ma- 
chinery ivorked  by  the  power  of  the  very  steam 
thus  generated , and  a perpetual  circle  of  action 
thus  be  engendered,  which  would  realize  e 
much  more  intelligible  and  more  practically 
useful  form  of  perpetual  motion  than  has  evei 
hitherto  appeared  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility’, or  at  least  of  practical  utility  ? 

Let  such  an  engine  be  once  put  in  action  til 
a glowing  heat  be  accumulated,  and,  so  lorn* 
as  a supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  kept  up,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  generation  of  the  steam,— 
the  motion  of  the  friction-engine  and  ma- 
chinery,—the  friction  itself,— and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  glowing  heat  to  sustain  the 
steam  and  the  power  and  the  motion,— mighi 
not  easily  go  on,  and  on,  so  long  as  the  fric- 
tion-plates and  other  mechanism  are  kept  ir 
working  trim  j and  the  only  question  then  re- 
maining for  consideration  is  the  adequacy  o. 
the  power , thus  once  generated,  to  do  more  thar 
merely  sustain  the  friction  requisite  to  keei 
up  the  necessary  heat.  At  all  events,  foi 
the  mere  domestic  purposes  of  a kitchen  oi 
other  range  of  grates,  or  rather  of  red-ho 
fraction  - plates,  a miniature  - engine,  ivorkei 
by  steam  from  a copper,  heated  by  th< 
red-hot  friction  plates  themselves,  would,  i 
fS-  be,,h°u£ht’  enough  of  surplui 

friction-heat  for  all  the  boiling?  frying,  broil 
mg,  and  roasting,  requisite  in  even  the  mos 
extensive  cooking  establishment  in  existence 

darn  hat'  ‘a°’  tvithout  the  disaS«eable  am 
damaging  adjuncts  of  dust,  smoke,  sulphur 

“c-  ’ 110  l'88  ‘linn  without  the  perpetual  ex 
noil6  a”n  ‘•Iouble  and  interruption  attendan 
on  the  alternate  supply  and  waste  of  fuel. 


That  friction-machinery  on  the  great  scale, 
however,  as  a complete  substitute  for  fuel, 
might  be  adapted  to  all  manner  of  steam-en- 
gines, whether  locomotive  or  fixed,  but  with 
peculiar  advantage  to  locomotive  engines,  in- 
cluding those  of  ocean  and  other  steamers, 
seems  possible  ; and  what  a vast  new  field  for 
enterprize  and  profit,  even  in  the  midst  of  im- 
mense reductions  of  prices,  right  and  left, 
would  thus  be  opened  up ; independently  alto- 
gether of  the  more  immediate  advantages  at- 
tendant on  so  total  a riddance  of  the  clumsy 
and  cumbrous  accompaniments  of  coals  and 
wood!  No  hindrance,  then,  to  the  growth  of 
mills,  machinery,  manufactures,  where  nei- 
ther coal-fields,  forest-timber,  peat-bog,  nor 
water-power  exist!  No  dragging  of  heavy 
coal  cargoes  or  tenders  along  with  trains  or 
steamers — no  waste  of  stowage — no  drawbacks 
on  extensive  trading  voyages,  or  even  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery  round  the  globe,  or  to  the 
poles  themselves,  by  steam  ! The  idea  is  surely 
worth  serious  attention. 

Then,  too,  most  truly  might  steam  be  said 
to  be  weaned  from  its  infant  provender,  fuel ; 
and  able,  at  length,  to  ivalk,  or  rather  to  fly , 
alone;  untramelled  and  free  as  the  wind! 
And,  in  a more  and  more  emphatically  “ iron 
age,”  we  might  be  contented  to  derive  both 
heat  and  comfort  from  that  stern  “ cold  iron,” 
whose  dread  mission  heretofore  was  much 
rather  to  deal  forth  the  chilliness  of  death  than 
to  minister  so  immediately  to  the  warmth  of 
life. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  REMUNE- 
RATION OF  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

In  the  employing  and  remunerating  of  clerks 
of  works  a fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
employer. 

In  seeking  to  inculcate  this  truth,  I address 
myself  both  to  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
for  if  a responsibility  rests  upon  the  employer, 
it  argues  some  importance  in  the  employed,  to 
establish  which  this  paper  is  written  ; and  if 
it  should  be  the  means  of  rescuing  a clever  and 
deserving,  though  under  the  present  system 
oftentimes  a besotted  and  dishonest,  class  of 
men  from  temptation  and  moral  degradation, 
it  will  have  answered  the  end  desired. 

In  order  to  establish  the  responsibility  of 
the  architect  in  connection  with  the  clerk  of 
works,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
latter,  for  he  has  responsibilities  as  onerous 
as  the  former,  and  this  it  is  which  creates 
responsibility  in  the  employer. 

Qualifications. — A clerk  of  works  is  an 
artizan,  a man  of  experience,  a link  connect- 
ing the  operative  with  the  architect ; and 
as  the  term  architecture  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, he  is  a kind  of  between,  uniting 
the  architecture  of  the  one  and  practice  of 
the  other, — weighing  with  experience  every- 
thing necessary,  not  only  in  the  construction, 
but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  edifices.  He 
must  be  a good  accountant,  because  he  has  the 
management  of  the  accounts,  and  oftentimes 
the  buying  of  the  materials.  A measurer,  for 
generally  he  has  the  measuring  of  the  works  at 
the  conclusion,  checking  the  accounts,  and 
paying  the  smaller  bills. 

Duties. — His  primary  duty  is  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works,  to  see  the  drawings  are 
fully  carried  out  in  all  their  dimensions,  con- 
struction, and  details, — that  the  specification  is 
fully  obeyed  in  all  particulars,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  unsound,  defective,  or  improper 
materials, — that  things  are  of  their  proper 
sizes,  weights,  and  qualities.  For  all  these 
purposes  itis  absolutely  necessary  that  heshould 
be  the  first  man  on  the  works  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  man  off  at  night,  and  not  to  leave 
the  building  when  in  his  judgment  injustice 
may  be  done  to  his  employer  in  his  absence. 

It  is  his  duty,  also,  in  case  of  bis  discovery 
of  any  defective  construction,  to  report  the 
same  to  his  employer  ; for  however  carefully  a 
set  of  drawings  may  be  studied,  there  are  gene- 
rally some  points  arising  in  the  course  of  ex- 
ecution that  seem  not  to  have  been  studied  at 
all;  in  such  cases,  an  instant  report  to  his 
employer  is  required. 

In  measuring  up,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  strictly 
honest  to  his  employer,  however  much  his 
feelings  may  be  in  favour  of  the  builder  ; and 
in  paying  bills,  the  pernicious  practice  of  de- 
ducting commission  should  be  especially 


avoided  by  the  honest  clerk  of  works.  To  sum 
up,  his  duty  is  honesty,  integrity,  and  upright- 
ness, both  to  his  employer  and  the  tradesman, 
favouring  neither  one  nor  the  other  ; and  as 
such  he  is  in  a place  of  great  trust. 

Responsibilities. — From  the  foregoing  digest 
of  his  duties,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  clerk  of  works  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  His  duty  to  himself,  his  employers, 
and,  above  all,  to  his  Maker,  renders  it  impera- 
tive upon  him  to  be  honest,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations sometimes  held  out  by  the  builder  or 
his  agents,  to  maintain  his  independence  of 
mind,  to  be  strictly  just,  and  fear  no  man. 

What  is  too  often  the  position  of  the  clerk 
of  works  now  ? I am  sorry  to  say  that  too 
often  the  clerk  of  works  is  a debased  and 
drunken  mechanic,  truckling  to  the  builder, 
shutting  his  eyes  for  a consideration  to  all  the 
dishonesty  and  injustice  practised  towards  his 
employer,  in  allowing  unsound  and  improper 
materials  to  be  used,  and  weights,  measures, 
and  qualities  under  the  specified  value,  and  in 
many  things  in  a clerk  of  works’  responsible 
care,  selling  himself  to  a dishonest  and  cupidi- 
cal  builder. 

What  is  the  effect?  His  self-esteem  is  de- 
graded, his  vices  are  encouraged,  his  character 
destroyed.  How  can  it  be  expected  of  such  a 
man  that  he  will  perform  his  duty.  Bear  all 
this  in  mind,  ye  architects  and  employers,  while 
I tell  you  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  man’s  state. 

I have  shewn  the  responsibility  of  the  clerk 
of  works,  his  temptation,  and  too  often  danger- 
ous fall  from  duty ; and  I will  now  prove  that 
architects  and  employers  are  the  causes  of 
their  clerk  of  works’  dereliction  of  duty. 

Architects  have  yet  to  learn  the  fact,  that  in 
all  situations  of  trust,  the  holder  should  be  well, 
and  handsomelysalaried.  Ask  the  bankers, mer- 
chants, railway  contractors,  and  even  builders  : 
they  will  all  answer,  that  where  they  place  con- 
fidence and  trust  they  give  an  adequate  salary; 
it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  it  is  imperative. 
Look  at  your  clerks  of  works,  holding  situa- 
tions of  great  trust,  temptation,  and  responsi- 
bility, what  do  you  give  them  ? Not  sufficient 
to  keep  themselves  and  families  in  respecta- 
bility, much  less  from  peccability. 

Some  architects  (standing  high  in  the  pro- 
fession too)  grind  their  clerk  of  works’  salary 
down  to  the  wages  of  a building  mechanic  ; I 
have  shewn  the  result  in  the  degradation  and 
abasement  of  the  clerk  of  works,  and  I think 
it  requires  very  little  foresight  to  see  that  in  the 
end  nothing  is  saved,  but  a vast  deal  is  lost, 
not  only  in  the  moral  but  in  the  monetary  point 
of  view.  And  now  let  me  ask  why  should  such 
a state  of  things  exist  ? I call  upon  architects 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  clerks  of  works,  to 
improve  their  moral  condition,  but  first  to  im- 
prove their  salaries;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence will  be  that  they  will  be  above  want,  and 
consequently  more  above  temptation.  The  fact 
is,  that  architects  treat  them  as  common  me- 
chanics, pay  them  as  common  mechanics,  and 
expect  them  to  be  immaculate  and  honest 
all  the  while.  Where  want  oppresses,  and 
temptation  offers,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
poor  human  nature  to  resist.  J.  L.  C. 


Carving  by  Machinery. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  24th  ultimo,  Mr. 
Jordan  read  a paper  “ On  the  New  Carving 
Machinery,”  erected  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  employed  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan,  Bel- 
videre-road,  as  described  by  us  some  time  ago, 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  operation.  The 
author  explained  to  the  meeting  the  mechanism 
which  forms  the  two  floating  tables,  and  which 
by  a universal  motion  allows  the  vertical  tracer 
and  cutter  to  perform  their  work.  A perfect 
pattern  of  the  work  to  be  carved  is  first  mo- 
delled by  the  artist,  and  afterwards  copied  by 
the  machine  in  wood  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  in  such  a manner  that  two  or  three  copies 
are  made  simultaneously.  The  carving  thus 
prepared  by  the  machine  is  then  sent  back  to 
the  artist,  who  introduces  by  hand  the  finishing 
touches,  and  thus  the  works  have  the  merits 
of  artistic  productions  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  The  decorations  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  most  extensive  works  yet  done  by  this 
machine;  but  groups  of  flowers  and  ribbon 
work,  and  sculpturing  in  the  round,  were 
exhibited,  and  covered  the  walls  of  the 
room. 


THE  BUILDER 
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THE  ACOUSTIC  CURVE : AND  THE  RISE 
OF  THE  RIVER. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  a non-professional  old 
man,  albeit  a little  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject in  former  days,  to  dare  set  younger  and 
professional  men  right. 

Mr.  Russell,  at  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
explained  a curve  which  he  had  discovered  for 
the  sectional  arrangement  of  seats.  Upon 
searching,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Brooks  ar- 
ranged the  seats  of  the  theatre  of  the  London 
Institution  some  thirty  years  since,  upon  such, 
or  at  least  a similar  system ; and  if  my  jaded 
memory  be  not  treacherous,  Mr.  Tite  set  out 
the  gallery  seats  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Sid- 
niouth-street,  upon  a like  principle  ; and  even 
I,  in  a fit  of  amusement,  made  the  discovery  of 
the  concave  line,  agreeably  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  set  out. 

Is  Mr.  Russell  aware  that  the  Indian  wise- 
men  hold,  that  there  is  some  other  medium  than 
air  by  which  the  impulses  of  sound  are  trans- 
mitted ? Some  yet  undiscovered  agent,  which 
allows  us  to  hear  a shrill  bell  through  a mas- 
sive wall, — a vast  body  which  if  set  in  motion 
by  the  bell  at  all,  would  doubtless  produce  a 
grave  rather  than  a sharp  sound. 

Again,  Mr.  Higgs  thinks  that  he  is  the  first 
man  who  has  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  together  with  its  bed, 
has  risen.  Some  forty  years  since  I read, 
and  I am  not  quite  sure  but  it  was  in 
“ Gwynn’s  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement 
of  London,”  a similar  remark,  and  among 
the  proofs  adduced  were  the  level  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  floors  of  the  lime  kilns 
at  Nine  Elms,  at  which  place  the  larger 
portion  of  the  lime  was  burnt  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  London  in  1666;  those  floors  having 
been  above  the  rise  of  the  tide  when  construct- 
ed, but  full  4 feet  below  when  that  work  was 
published. 

I recollect  hearing  Mr.  Brunei  say,  that  the 
deposit  of  the  river  is  so  thick,  that  they  found 
one  of  their  shovels  had,  by  its  own  gravity, 
penetrated  several  feet  (I  am  afraid  to  say 
twenty- five)  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
bed,  and  that  they  recovered  it  in  their  tun- 
nelling. I had  given  to  me  an  iron  ball  with 
a spike  through  it,  which  had  been  brought 
out  from  that  tunnelling,  and  been  met  with  at 
forty  feet  below  the  land-surface. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Southvvark-bridge,  in 
Upper  Thames-street,  I saw  the  remains  of  an 
old  building  with  a window  opening,  of  which 
the  splayed  jambs  and  the  interior  of  the  walls 
were  plastered  with  red  tile  mortar,  and  which 
had  apparently  been  fitted  for  residence,  into 
which  the  tide  then  rose  six  feet,  although  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  when  first  constructed  it 
was  high  and  dry. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  river 
walls  had  no  original  constructor  — that  is, 
they  were  not  part  of  one  grand,  comprehen- 
sive undertaking,  under  some  master  mind, — 
but  simply  the  off-hand  expedients  of  persons 
under  present  exigency  ; but  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
said  they  were  Roman  works. 

Not  only  has  the  river  risen,  but  the  land 
has  risen,  and  will  continue  to  rise;  and 
builders  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
trite  maxim  of  ignorant  impudence,  “ always 
take  high  ground ,”  and  follow  it  out,  in  a much 
better  spirit,  by  taking  care  to  go  up  one  step 
too  many,  rather  than  form  one  too  few, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Brickbat. 


Stoke  Newington  Institute  Compe- 
tition.— In  reply  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  our  pages,  eighteen  designs  were 
forwarded  to  the  committee.  The  committee, 
having  classified  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective merits,  invited  several  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a conference, 
with  the  view  of  making  a selection  of  those 
best  adapted  to  the  object  contemplated ; three 
were  selected,  and  ultimately  a design  by  Mr. 
Francis  Cross,  architect,  of  Newington,  was 
chosen.  It  is  a plain  but  suitable  building, 
with  a Grecian  Doric  hexastyle  porch,  and 
includes  a lecture-room,  60  feet  by  35  feet  ; 
reading-room,  28  feet  by  22  feet;  library,  22 
feet  by  22  feet,  and  six  other  rooms.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  erection  and  furnishing 
is  1,500/.;  but  this  sum,  we  fancy,  will  nut  be 
found  sufficient.  We  did  not  see  the  designs 
which  were  submitted,  and  therefore  can  say 
nothing  as  to  the  justice  of  the  selection. 


THE  GAS  MOVEMENT. 

The  agitation  spreads  as  it  flows,  increases 
as  it  rolls,  and,  like  the  swollen  flood  or  the 
avalanche,  will  ere  long  carry  all  before  it. 
New  towns  are  ever  being  smitten  with  the 
contagion,  leavened  with  the  ferment,  that  has 
hitherto  been  working  out  a healthy  alteration 
and  reduction  of  the  whole  system  to  a normal 
and  consistent  state.  We  hope,  says  the  Lei- 
cester Journal , transcribing  one  of  our  articles 
on  the  subject,  that  the  natives  of  Leicester 
will  be  no  less  enlightened  than  those  of  Liver- 
pool have  lately  been  by  the  evidence  adduced. 

“ This  is  no  rash  speculation,”  says  the  Preston 
Guardian , quoting  that  very  evidence.  “ The 
proprietors  of  the  Guardian  Gas  Company 
(who  it  will  be  remembered  offer  gas  at  3s.  8d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  with  a profit  to  them- 
selves of  7a  per  cent.),  are  men  of  wealth  and 
respectability,  and  their  engineer  (Mr.  Cox,  a 
practical  gas  manufacturer,  who  supplied  gas 
‘at  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  feet,  and  did  not  lose  by 
it’ — nay  who  in  the  profitable  manufacture 
of  coke  produced  it  at  ‘ less  than  nothing,’) 
bears  a high  reputation.”  The  Guardian 
therefore  calls  upon  the  people  of  Preston  and 
other  Lancashire  towns,  to  bestir  themselves 
in  order  to  obtain  gas  for  at  least  4s.  8d.  per 

1.000  feet,  as  a set-off  to  3s.  8d.  in  the  more 
extensively  consuming,  and  hence  it  may  be 
more  cheaply  provided,  districts  of  Liverpool. 
The  Preston  Company,  however,  have  the  self- 
preservative cunning  not  to  impose  the  “ in- 
justice and  extortionof  which  wenowcomplain” 
upon  the  few  large  consumers  there,  who  would 
otherwise  effectually  dispose  of  the  usual  “ex- 
orbitant charges  ” by  making  their  own  gas. 

In  Manchester,  where  the  profits  derivable 

from  tbe  sale  of  gas  are  expended  for  behoof 
of  the  inhabitants  themselves  in  extensive  and 
noble  improvements,  a pretty  smart  price  is 
quite  justifiable  ; but  even  there  the  price  is 
far  more  moderate  than  where  the  pockets  of 
a few  monopolists  alone  are  filled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a whole  community.  Under  200,000 
cubic  feet  per  year,  the  charge  at  Manchester 
is  6s.  per  1,000;  above  200,000  and  under 

400.000  feet  per  year  it  is  5s.  9d.  per  1,000  ; 
and  where  the  quantity  used  is  800,000  feet  or 

upwards  per  year,  the  price  is  5s. The 

inquiries  at  Southampton  have  been  further 
carried  out  by  the  examination  of  engineers 
and  practical  gas  manufacturers  and  others. 
From  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  a suggestion 
of  ours  for  the  obviation  of  the  nuisance  of  dis- 
turbing the  carriage  ways  of  roads  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  new  company,  namely, 
to  lay  the  pipes  generally  under  or  along  the 
side  or  footways,  wherever  that  is  practicable. 
Mr.  Croll,  who  has  a patent  for  the  use  of 
chloride  of  manganese  in  the  purification  of 
gas,  made  some  observations,  in  his  evidence, 
on  the  metropolitan  gas  to  the  following 
effect: — Gas  is  becoming  very  generally  used 
in  private  houses  at  tbe  West-end  ; and  within 
the  last  six  months  it  has  been  introduced  into 
several  large  houses  at  Tottenham.  Several 
gentlemen  have  had  it  introduced  into  the 
drawing-room,  bed-rooms,  &c.,  of  their  esta- 
blishments, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finsbury-square  it  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  many  large  mansions.  Since  the  reduc- 
tion of  price  from  9s.  to  7s.,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  rentals  of  the  several  works 
have  not  diminished,  and  the  use  of  gas  has 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
prices.  From  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
at  the  West-end  have  had  gas  introduced  into 
them  ; and  in  Finsbury-square  twelve  houses 
out  of  thirty-seven  have  it  introduced  into  the 
sitting-rooms.  There  are  a large  number  of 
detached  houses  about  a mile  from  Coventry, 
in  which  gas  is  generally  used  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  it  is  frequently  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  Mr.  Johnston,  whose  patent  for 
the  purification  of  gas  by  the  dry  way  with 
sulphate  of  iron  we  sometime  since  noticed, 
was  also  examined,  and  in  course  of  his 
evidence  he  stated  that  the  residual  products 
of  his  process,  namely,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
cyanide  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  some 
oxide  of  iron,  are  so  valuable,  that  he  has 
offered  to  the  companies  adopting  his  plan  to 
grant  them  a free  license,  and  to  supply  all  the 
purifying  materials,  on  condition  of  having  the 

residual  products. The  usual  Government 

inquiries  have  been  gone  into  at  Dublin  relative 
to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Consumers’  Gas 
Company  there.  The  opposition  by  the 


Hibernian  Gas  Company  was  grounded,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  proposed 
bill  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Rewards  bestowed  on  Professional  Men  in 
Prussia. — At  the  late  Orders  festival  ( Or  dens 
Fest)  in  Berlin,  H.  M.  conferred  on  Mr.  A. 
Humboldt  the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle, — a distinction  never  bestowed 
on  science  before.  Mr.  Schmidt,  superior 
building  director  at  Berlin,  obtained  the  second 
class  of  the  Red  Eagle,  with  the  oak  wreath. 
The  knighthood  of  tbe  same  order  was  con- 
ferred on  Professor  Bekker ; Buchhorn , pro- 
fessor of  R.  A.  of  Arts  at  Berlin  ; Eller ts, 
superior  mining  councillor;  Kloden,  director 
of  the  Municipal  Industrial  School  at  Berlin; 
Auer,  superior  inspector  of  Rhine  navigation, 
Mayence  ; Veit,  historical  painter  at  Frankfort. 
The  fourth  clas3  of  R.E.  received  Mr.  Schadoiu, 
jun.,  building  court  councillor  at  Berlin  ; IVolff, 
professor  of  Industrial  Institute  at  Berlin. 
Besides  these,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Pro- 
fessors Le  V errier,  Frahn,  Madler,  &c.,  obtained 
divers  honourable  distinctions. 

Athletizing  of  the  People  in  Germany.— Be- 
sides numerous  works  lately  published  on 
physical  invigoration  (education  !) — an  especial 
fortnightly  journal  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  Turn-Zeitung,  or  gymnastic  journal, 
published  bv  Prof.  Schuch,  at  Bruchsal.  To 
all  such  demolishers  of  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
dispensaries,  &c.,  we  give  a hearty  welcome. 

St.  Mark,  at  Venice. — It  is  one  of  the  ano- 
malies of  our  times,  that  this  venerable  pile, 
one  of  tbe  chief  representatives  of  Occidental 
and  Oriental  art,  should  have  been  hitherto 
without  illustrations  equal  to  its  importance. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kreutz  of  Vienna,  both  artists 
of  note,  are  engaged  in  accomplishing  this 
desideratum.  Twenty-one  plates  of  elephant 
folio  size  will  comprehend  the  whole  riches, 
architectural  and  ornamental,  of  that  cathedral. 
Amongst  the  mosaics,  tbe  splendid  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Grave,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  atrium,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  en- 
trance, claims  particular  notice,  although  it  is 
yet  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  Titian, 
Pordenone,  or  Salviati.  H.  M.  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  ordered  from  the  artists  a 
coloured  copy  of  all  the  plates  made  after  the 
originals.  Mr.  K.  is  very  accessible  to 
strangers  visiting  Venice.  As  Mr.  K.  has 
studied  St.  Mark  in  all  its  details,  an  historical 
and  art-essay  written  by  himself  will  add  to 
the  value  of  this  work. 

H.  M.  the  King  of  Bavaria — has  appointed 
to  the  two  vacant  professorships  at  the  R.  A.  of 
Munich,  Mr.  Charles  Schoru  (known  by  his 
great  picture  — the  Anabaptists),  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Schwind,  of  Frankfort.  It  has  ex- 
cited general  applause,  that  these  two  promis- 
ing artists  (one  a foreigner)  have  been  gained 
for  the  Munich  art-world. 

Art  - a Moral  Preceptor. — We  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  our  French  neighbours  have  taken 
from  us  the  subject  of  a fine  work  on  this  topic, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Louis  Desouches,  under 
the  title  “ La  Peinture  Precepteur  Moral.” 
Speaking  of  Greuse,  the  most  magnificent 
historical  painter  of  domestic  virtue,  our 
author  says,  “If  ever  the  works  of  a moralist, 
poet,  or  painter  have  exceeded  his  renown  and 
reward,  it  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Greuse.  Deep 
reprover  in  ‘ the  Father’s  Malediction,’  faithful 
historian  in  the  picture  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
he  becomes  an  idyllic  poet  in  the  AccordGe  de 
village .” 

Giessen. — These  head-quarters  of  Liebig  — 
and  therefore  of  German  chemistry — will  be 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of  a huge  railway 
terminus  to  be  erected  there.  The  distance 
from  London  to  Giessen  is — 51. 

However  incredible  it  may  appear — tbe  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Rome  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  railroads,  and  a religious  periodical  of  that 
city  has,  of  late,  devoted  four  columns  to  the 
topic — “Quanto  alia  Morale  ed  alia  Religione 
giovi  il  vapore  applicato  al le  strade  ferrate  e 
alle  navi,”  Another  Roman  periodical  also, 
the  giant  Contemporaneo  (measuring  3£  Italian 
palms  in  length),  takes  up  railways  as  one  of 
the  most  important  material  questions  of  the 
present  epoch. 
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PISCINA,  NOTRE  DAME  DE  SEMUR. 


PISCINA,  NOTRE  DAME  DE  SEMUR. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Semur,  wa 
principally  constructed  in  the  13th  century 
and  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  sculptured  deco 
ration,  so  that  it  forms  a fine  study  for  archi 
tectural  enrichments  of  that  century,  and  tin 
two  following,  during  which  period  it  wa 
erected. 

1 he  piscina  here  engraved,  and  which  wi 
copy  from  a plate  in  M.  Didron’s  Annnle 
Archtqlogiques , is  stated  there  to  be  a worko 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  in  one  of  th 
chapels  of  the  apse  of  that  church.  It  ha 
unfortunately  not  escaped  injury,  as  ithasbeei 
concealed  by  wooden  panelling,  which  has  par 
tialy  damaged  it  in  front.  The  semi-circula 
shelf  or  credence-table,  half  way  beneath  th 
canopy,  is  a curious  feature  in  this  design,  it  i 
made  to  project  considerably,  and  is  furnishe 
with  a ridge  to  prevent  any  thing  from  slippin 
that  is  placed  on  it.  It  was  intended  tore 
eeive  the  small  vessels  termed  burettes  an 
made  to  contain  the  wine  used  in  the  servic 
ot  the  mass,  or  the  water  used  in  washing  th 
sacred  utensils.  The  drain  empties  itself  o 
the  external  wall  of  the  church  from  a ga. 
goy  e,  shaped  like  the  head  of  an  animal  sim 
lar  to  those  which  surround  the  choir  of  th 
Lathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 


Tavistock  Church.— Mr.  Rr 
that  town,  is  about  to  publish  thr 
the  interior  1 Tavistoc  Church,: 
stored. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  26th  of  last  month,  the  association 
met  at  their  rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  V .P.,  in  the  chair,  and  numerous 
matters  of  considerable  interest  were  brought 
before  them.  Papers  flow  in,  it  seems,  from 
all  quarters,  their  provincial  members  being 
very  active.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest 
exhibited,  were  two  curious  gold  ornaments 
from  Peru,  which  had  been  saved  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Haggard  from  the  melting  pot  at  the  Bank. 
They  each  exhibited  a rude  human  figure 
worked  in  wire,  as  some  thought,  and  soldered 
on  to  a flat  piece  of  gold  ; others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  cast  entire,  and  a long  and  not 
uninteresting  discussion  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  Mr.  Wright,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholay, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Newton  , and  others 
took  part. 

Mr.  C.  Baily  read  a paper,  by  Mr.  Laing, 
on  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Colchester, 
which  has  lately,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  as- 
sociation, been  stripped  of  a coating  of  plaster 
and  whitewash,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  in 
order  to  develop  its  original  architectural 
features,  which  prove  to  be  Saxon,  at  all  events 
in  part.  The  foundations  the  rector  considered 
pure  Roman.  The  door-way  has  a triangular 
head,  formed  of  brick  or  tile.  Mr.  Vint,  of 
Colchester,  communicated  an  account  of  the 
discovery,  in  his  grounds  at  St.  Mary’s  lodge, 
of  an  extensive  Roman  burial  place.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Lukis,  of 
Guernsey,  on  the  primeval  remains  recently 
discovered  by  him  in  the  Isle  of  Alderney, 


which  drew  forth  remarks  from  Professor 
Worsaae,  of  Copenhagen.  Some  discussion  on 
Saxon  architecture  ensued,  and  the  importance 
of  obtaining  precise  means  of  distinguishing 
such  was  urged.  Mr.  Wright,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  said,  Saxon  MSS.  shewed 
squares  in  plaster  of  different  colours,  and 
even  castles  were  spoken  of  as  being  painted 
of  various  colours.  The  meeting  passed  off 
with  much  spirit  and  general  advantage. 


The  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
association  contains,  amongst  other  interest- 
ing papers,  an  extended  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council,  a report  on  an 
archaeological  visit  to  Colchester,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  Gloucester.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  council  Mr.  Baily 
submitted  a drawing  of  a 

NORMAN  DOOR  AT  HANSLOPE  CHURCH,  BUCKS, 

afterwards  engraved  for  the  Journal,  and  as 
this  presents  peculiarities,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  kindness  of  the  council,  and  transfer  it 
to  our  pages  with  Mr.  Baily’s  own  remarks 
upon  it. 

“ The  priest’s  door  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Hanslope  Church,  Bucks,  although 
small,  is  at  the  same  time  a fine  specimen  of 
Anglo-Norman  architecture,  and  possesses 
some  features  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
common.  Amongst  these,  the  overlapping  the 
bead  of  the  inner  jamb  moulding  by  the  series 
of  small-pointed  arches  is  very  peculiar,  as 
well  as  the  conical-billeted  moulding  directly 
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under  the  dripstone.  These  features  are  met 
with  in  some  doorways  in  Norfolk  and  York- 
shire, which  have  been  published  in  Cotman’s 
Etchings.  The  south  doorway  of  Thwayt 
Church,  and  the  south  doorway  of  Framling- 
ham  Earl  Church,  also  the  south  doorway  of 
Mundham  Church,  all  in  Norfolk,  possess 
moulded  arches,  in  which  appear  ornaments 
with  teeth-like  points  overlapping  a large  bead, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  as  the  pointed  arches 
do  at  Hanslope,  but  in  nothing  like  so  beau- 
tiful a manner;  and  in  the  arch  of  the  north 
doorway  of  Hales  Church,  Norfolk,  appears 
the  double  cone  ornament,  separated  by  small 
round  patras,  as  if  intended  to  represent  co- 
nical and  flat  beads  threaded  on  a string.  The 
doorway  of  Heckingham  Church,  also  in  Nor- 
folk, has  the  same  feature  in  the  arch,  hut  here 
the  cones  are  separated  by  two,  and  in  some 
cases  by  three  flat  beads,  instead  of  one,  as  at 
the  doorway  at  Hales  Church. 

The  west  door  of  Barton  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Norfolk,  has  both  the  features  which  I have 
noticed  at  Hanslope  Church;  the  inner  shaft 
with  the  arch  above  it  is  beaded  with  double 
cones,  and  the  outer  jambs  have  the  large  teeth- 
like portions  overlapping  the  round  shafts  of 
the  columns  from  the  square  jambs.  In  the 
same  doorway,  in  the  outside  arch  and  above 
the  jambs  last  mentioned,  is  the  beak-head 
ornament  so  common  in  Norman  doors.  It 
may  not  be  impossible  that  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment, and  represented  by  small  pointed  arches 
at  Hanslope  Church,  and  by  blunt  teeth  in  the 
doorways  at  Norfolk,  and  in  each  case  over- 
lapping either  a column  or  a large  bead,  might 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Norman  beak-head 
ornament,  more  especially  as  in  all  the  cases 
above  quoted,  where  it  appears,  nothing  what- 
ever exists  of  a transition  character,  but  all  is 
in  an  unaltered  Norman  architecture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doorway  at  Barton  St.  Mary’s 
Church  ; in  which  case  the  style  of  architec- 
ture is  most  decidedly  late  Norman,  and  upon 
a quick  change  towards  the  early  English 
style,  for  one  of  the  arch  mouldings  is  orna- 
mented with  the  four-leaved  flower  so  common 
in  early  English  work,  and  the  same  arch  also 
contains  the  beak-head  ornament.  The  walls 
of  the  chancel,  with  the  corbel  tables  of  the 
same,  the  doorway  which  has  just  been  noticed 
at  Hanslope,  and  the  chancel  arch,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  Norman  church  which  now  remain, 
the  present  church  having  been  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a good  specimen  of 


LOUVRE  AT  COLOGNE. 


perpendicular  architecture,  and  has  a lofty 
tower,  surmounted  by  a crocheted  spire,  at  the 
west  end.  The  Norman  doorway  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.” 


LOUVRE  AT  COLOGNE. 

The  municipal  buildings  at  Cologne  are 
characterized  by  the  same  love  of  display 
that  was  indulged  in  by  other  opulent  cities 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  wealth  was  derived 
from  the  successful  commerce  in  which  its 
principal  inhabitants  were  engaged.  The 
town- hall  is  in  the  style  of  the  renaissance, 
when  the  classic  models  of  Greece  and  Rome 
began  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Gothic.  The 
portal  is  of  marble,  the  facade  exhibiting  a 
double  arcade  of  Corinthian  and  composite 
pillars,  the  roof  and  dormer  windows  preserv- 
ing the  features  of  the  Gothic  taste.  Exactly 
opposite  the  town-hall  stands  the  building 
whose  roof  forms  the  subject  of  our  cut.  T he 
elevated  louvre  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  lead- work,  and  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions. It  presents  the  peculiar  features  exhi- 
bited in  the  details  of  Gothic  ornament  in  the 
low  countries  ; the  finials  and  crockets  are 
much  outspread,  and  the  foliation  is  elaborate. 
The  scale-shaped  tiles  and  ornamental  cross 
on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  pinna- 
cles over  the  windows,  add  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  roof,  and  prevent  the 
harsh  irregularity  of  outline  observable  in 
modern  buildings,  and  which  was  obviated  at 
the  period  when  the  one  we  are  now  speaking 
of  was  constructed  by  ornamental  tracery  in 
iron  or  lead-work,  which  has  a peculiarly  rich 
and  agreeable  effect  when  relieved  by  the  sky, 
and  of  which  another  example  is  afforded  in 
the  town-hall  of  Cologne. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  water-works,  gas-works, 
public  undertakings,  and  the  construction  or 
regulation  of  markets,  &c.,  have  been  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Strutt,  bir 

George  Grev,  and  Mr.  Parker. A licence, 

or  faculty,  has  been  decreed  in  the  Consistory 
Court  for  taking  down  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Loughton,  and  apply- 
ing the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  mate- 
rials towards  the  completion  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Loughton,  conse- 
crated on  4th  of  November  last. Orders 

have  been  issued  for  the  erection  of  a new 
military  prison,  in  lieu  of  the  one  at  Southsea 
Castle- The  Newport  Water-works  Com- 

pany have  just  landed  a large  cast-iron  tank  at 
the  town  quay  for  a reservoir,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  their  intention  to  proceed  with  their  bene- 
ficial measures  as  early  as  possible. A bill 

has  been  brought  into  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Ward,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Captain  Berkeley, 
to  empower  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
jected harbour  of  refuge  and  breakwater  at  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  isle  of  Portland.  The 
expense  will  be  defrayed  from  the  30,000/. 
already  granted  by  Parliament  for  harbours  of 

refuge'. Mr.  Dredge  has  undertaken  to 

erect  a substantial  bridge  from  Weston-super- 
Mare  to  the  island  of  Birnbeck  for  the 

sum  of  10,000/. It  is  now  understood, 

that  the  new  county  gaol  at  Winchester 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  The  con- 
tract is  said  to  be  taken  by  a London 
builder.  The  work  will  be  very  extensive,  and 
afford  much  employment  during  the  summer. 

During  the  absence  of  the  royal  family 

from  Windsor,  many  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  are  to  lie  made  in  and  about  the 
castle  and  its  appurtenances.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  the  drains  of  the  castle  are  to  undergo 
another  inspection  and  improvement  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer,  and  that  another 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners  have  been  ordered 
up  from  Woolwich  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  passage,  in  hand  so  long,  from  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  Brunswick  Tower  through 
and  under  the  eastern  terrace  into  the  orangery, 
and  so  on  into  the  Slopes,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. This  passage  was  commenced  many 
months  ago,  in  order  that  her  Majesty  might 
pass  from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to  walk  in 
the  Home  Park,  without  being  crowded  upon 
by  the  people,  who  almost  fill  the  parterre,  and 
the  terrace  inclosing  it,  on  “public  days.”  There 
are  also  many  minor  alterations  and  repairs 
proposed,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  all  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  spring. 

The  question  of  erecting  a new  jail  for  the 

county  of  Bedford  has  been  deferred  for  six 
months.  The  proposed  building  would  cost, 
it  is  said,  about  40,000/.,  though  estimated  at  a 
less  sum.  The  original  contract  for  the  new 
model  prison,  which  has  been  building  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Buckingham,  and  is 
fitted  to  hold  about  200  prisoners,  was  40,000/.; 
but  the  extras  amounted  to  7,000/.  or  8,000/., 

and  the  fittings-up  to  about  5,000/.  more. 

A report  on  the  sanative  state  of  the  town  of 
Leicester,  by  “ the  medical  sanatory  officers  ” 
of  the  borough,  lays  bare  the  numerous  sinks 
of  corruption  in  the  shape  of  filthy  and  over- 
flowing cesspools,  noxious  drains,  accumula- 
tions ot  night-soil,  large  uncovered  privy-holes, 
pig-styes  and  their  accumulated  litter,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, &c.,  as  the  evident  foci  of  fever 
pervading  the  borough.  The  prime  necessity, 
too,  of  a complete  system  of  drainage,  flushing, 
and  trapping,  is  pointed  out,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  very  large  area  which  the 
town  covers  in  proportion  to  the  population— 
ceteris  paribus,  in  itself  an  important  advantage, 
-—presents  an  expensive  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 
Hoping,  however,  that  a Towns  Drainage 
BiU  may  speedily  compel  its  realization,  the 
officers  suggest  the  adoption  of  measures  of 

a bold  and  innovating  character,”  for  the 
thorough  suppression  of  the  other  nuisances, 
with  the  noxious  miasmata,  from  which  the 
town  and  its  human  life  are  defiled  and  injured. 
-■  Sir  George  Grey  has  refused  to  sanction 
the  appointment  of  the  medical  officer,  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  sanatory  bill,  not  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fitness  of  the  officer  (Dr.  Duncan) 
himself,  but  because  the  Home  Office  is  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  the  medical  officer  should 
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devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  refrain  altogether  from  private  prac- 
tice. Of  course  his  salary  ought  to  correspond 

to  these  circumstances. A correspondent  of 

the  Doncaster  Gazette  timeously  suggests 
the  propriety  of  considering  the  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  various  rooms,  courts,  &c.,  of  the 
new  “ Guildhall,”  now  fairly  begun.  “ I beg,’ 
he  says,  “ to  suggest  an  inexpensive,  and,  I 
think,  an  effective  plan  for  obtaining  so  desi- 
rable an  object.  Tn  the  ceiling  of  each  room 
there  should  be  apertures — the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  room — commu- 
nicating with  wooden  trunks  or  spouts  to  be 
carried  into  air  flues  ; such  flues  to  be  left  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  or' to  be  carried  up 
as  high  or  alongside  the  chimney  shafts,  and 
of  course  communicating  with  the  outer  air. 
The  air  trunks  should  be  placed  between  the 
ceilings  and  the  floors  for  the  lower  rooms, 
and  for  the  upper  rooms  they  should  rest  upon 
the  ceiling  joists.  The  fresh  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  thelowerparts  of  the  rooms  through 
numerous  openings  in  the  plinths,  covered  with 
perforated  metallic  plates,  which  might  be 
closed  when  required.  By  these  simple  means, 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  would  pass  through 
the  trunks  and  escape  by  the  air  flues,  and 
a free  circulation  of  uncontaminated  air 
would  thus  be  carried  on,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  the  persons  assembled.” 

Not  so  easily  as  he  thinks,  perhaps. • 

The  restoration  of  the  chapel  on  YVakefield- 
bridge  is  progressing,  it  is  said,  satisfactorily, 
but  must  soon  be  discontinued,  unless  a further 
sum  be  subscribed.  The  tracery  in  the  north, 
south,  and  east  windows,  with  a cornice  over 
them,  has  been  put  up.  The  estimated  cost  is 
2,000/.,  exclusive  of  contingencies,  and  not 

half  of  that  sura  has  yet  been  subscribed. It 

is  proposed  to  form  a company  in  Halifax,  in 
500  shares  of  20/.  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
building,  in  some  central  spot,  a Town  Hall, 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  which  may  be 
concentrated  the  different  boards  and  offices 
constituting  the  town’s  government,  accom- 
modation for  public  companies,  &c. We 

learn,  says  the  Glasgoiv  Post,  that  the  heaviest 
shaft  ever  made  in  Scotland  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  works  of  the  Monkland  Iron  and 
Steel  Company.  It  weighs  upwards  of  10J  tons, 
and  was  made  at  the  Moffat  forge  of  the  Monk- 
land  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  M‘Ara. At  a full  meeting  of  the  ope- 

rative joiners  of  Edinburgh,  lately  held  in  the 
Roman  Eagle  Hall,  Lawnmarket,  Mr.  John 
Connacher  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  advance  of  rents,  the 
joiner’s  wages  should  be  4£d.  per  hour  in  place 
of  4d.,  as  formerly. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  AT 
DONCASTER. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  valuable  journal  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Doncaster 
corporation,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  church 
they  discovered  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Townhall,  I cannot  allow  the 
matter  *o  pass  by  unnoticed.  There  are  now, 
alas ! but  too  few  specimens  of  our  early 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  without  destroying 
those  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  discover. 
Archmology  is,  I am  happy  to  say,  becoming 
more  and  more  valued  ; but  it  would  seem  that 
the  good  people  of  Doncaster  are  semi-barbgt- 
riaus,  and  that  they  have  not  the  power  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  their  discovery.  In 
their  eyes,  perhaps,  these  ruins  appear  as  mere 
misshapen  masses  of  crumbling  stone  ; for  in 
spite  ot  the  petitions  they  have  received  from 
some  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  YVest 
Riding,  and  from  the  Archteological  Institute, 
they  must  needs  bury  their  church  again  in 
oblivion,  and  return  the  consoling  answer, 
“ that  working  drawings  shall  be  made”  of  it. 
That  this  may  be  the  last  gothicism  of  which 
our  country  may  be  guilty,  is  the  sincere  hope 
of  your  humble  servant, 

James  Stuart  Wortley. 

Winchester,  Feb.  28tb,  1847. 

V It  has  been  very  appropriately  suggested, 
that  the  interesting  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
be  transplanted  intothegrounds  of  theprojected 
cemetery,  which  must  ere  long  be  provided,  and 
where  these  unique  old  Norman  ruins  of  a 
defunct  church  might,  by  restoration,  be  con- 
verted into  the  chapel  requisite  for  the  ritual 
of  the  dead. 


PROJECTED  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
SHEFFIELD. 

W e mentioned  lately  the  proposal  to 
erect  a building  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
Sheffield, to  contain  a capacious  hall,atben£eum, 
&c.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  pro- 
jects now  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  this 
important  town. 

Memorials  have  been  presented  to  the  town 
council  praying  them,  under  the  Act  for  esta- 
blishing museums  of  art,  to  take  early  measures 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  that  purpose.  The 
memorialists  justly  urge,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  extending  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  School  of  Design,  would  afford 
facilities  for  the  collective  display  in  one  build- 
ing of  all  the  chief  Sheffield  manufactures,  con- 
tribute to  the  recreation  and  instruction  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  conduce  to  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  refinement  of  taste 
among  the  artisans,  and  prove  an  attraction  to 
strangers,  and  a great  ornament  to  the  town. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  will  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

New  markets  of  considerable  extent  are 
also  to  be  erected  on  a site  bounded  by  the  old 
Haymarket,  the  river  Sheaf,  Dixon-lane,  and 
Castle  Folds.  The  plan  comprises  three 
covered  avenues,  ranging  from  the  Haymarket 
to  the  space  in  front  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
with  three  entrances  at  each  end.  There  will 
be  two  cross  avenues  and  entrances  in  Dixon- 
lane  and  Castle  Folds.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  covered  with  an  iron  roof, 
and  lighted  by  skylights.  Its  length  will  be 
300  feet,  and  its  width  120  feet.* 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  market  ground,  and  the 
campanile,  or  clock  turret,  originally  intended 
to  finish  the  fa9ade  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  is 
also  to  be  erected.  Messrs.  Weightman  and 
Hadfigld  are  the  architects. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  contractors,  Messrs.  Thornton,  who, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago,  were  expelled  by 
the  engineei'3  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Railway  Company  from  some  works  on  the 
line  (now  united  with  the  Eastern  Counties) 
near  Broxbourne,  for  which  they  were  con- 
tractors, have  just  had  an  award  by  arbitration, 
in  a long-pending  litigation,  pronounced  in 
their  favour  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  about 
15,000/.,  beside?  costs.  A very  large  counter- 
claim was  negatived  by  the  arbiter,  who 
had  been  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of 

the  railway  company  themselves. The 

directors  of  the  Great  Western,  we  under- 
stand, have  declined  all  the  tenders  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester 
line,  the  contracts  for  which  were  lately  adver- 
tised.-  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  and 

Forest  of  Dean  will  be  forthwith  commenced. 
An  immense  impetus,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
given  to  the  trade  of  Gloucester  by  the  ex- 
portation of  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 

of  the  Forest  of  Dean. The  Post-office 

authorities  and  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company  have  arranged  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail  to  and  from  Southampton,  Gosport, 
Portsmouth,  and  towns  adjacent  to  that  line, 
tjiree  times  a-day.  Similar  arrangements  are 
in  progress  with  the  other  railways  leaving  the 

metropolis. The  viaaqct  over  the  river 

Barrow,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  at  Monpsterevan,  has  been 
opened.  It  is  nearly  500  feet  in  length,  and 
consists  of  a malleable  iron  framework  resting 
on  ten  slight  stone  piers.  The  width  be- 
tween the  parapets  is  25  feet.  It  is  the 
fouith  bridge  of  the  kind  which  has  been 

constructed  by  Sir  John  Macneill. On 

Monday  week,  at  Heaton  Norris,  says  a 
contemporary,  a detached  waggon  was  caught 
by  the  wind,  and  went  at  a rapid  and  accele- 
rated speed  down  the  incline  towards  Man- 
chester. Steam,  seeing  this,  employed  his  full 
power  in  competition  with  the  wind,  and  com- 
menced a chase,  with  his  train  propelled  before 
him,  to  recover  the  waggon  so  surreptitiously 
abducted.  The  odds,  however,  were  too 
great,  and  old  Boreas  was  victorious,  having 
reached  the  winning  post  at  Levensholrae  in 
gallant  style,  and  fairly  distanced  his  grunting 
antagonist.— —In  accordance  with  the  adver- 

* The  dimensions  of  the  Green  Market  at  Newcastle  are 
336  feet  by  7$  feet. 


tisements,  the  tenders  for  the  new  passenger 
terminus,  at  Hull,  were  delivered  in  on  Mon- 
day week.  The  new  station  is  to  be  in 
Paragon-street ; the  south  front  opposite 
Ocean-place,  with  a carriage  road  for  the 
“ outward  ” trains  that  way  ; while  from  Pa- 
ragon-street the  “ inward  ” trains  will  land  on 
the  north  side,  thus  making  Paragon-street 
the  great  focus  for  the  transit  of  passengers. 
On  the  east  side  a large  hotel  forms  part  of 
the  plan,  having  40  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
with  two  entrances,  north  and  south,  so  placed 
as  to  catch  “ all  comers.”  The  two  platforms 
are  to  be  each  500  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide, 
and  the  works  are  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of 
August  next,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  50,000/. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Police,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Monday  week,  Mr. 
Douglas  Campbell  moved,  “ That  the  stoppage 
of  the  Sunday  trains  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  tends  to  hinder  and  obstruct 
the  police  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  give  a new  and  dangerous  advantage 
to  criminals  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  That 
a memorial  by  the  board  in  favour  of  resuming 
the  Sunday  trains  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  directors  of  the  railway,  and  that  peti- 
tions be  prepared  to  send  to  Parliament  if  found 
necessary.”  After  considerable  discussion 
the  motion  was  lost;  the  numbers  being,  in  its 
favour,  9;  against  it,  17-  It  has  been  already 
attested  by  the  police  that  crime  has  been 
greatly  diminished- by  the  means  afforded  by 
Sunday  trains,  in  forwarding  the  ends  of 
justice,  but  facts  like  these  are  of  no  avail  in 
the  eyes  of  the  objectors. The  railway  com- 

munication between  France  and  Bavaria  is  in 
course  of  establishment.  The  engineers  on 
the  line  from  Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  have  terminated  the  surveys; 
and  the  minister  of  public  works  has  directed 
the  prefect  of  the  Bas  Rhine  to  open  the  in- 
quiry which  must  precede  the  presentation  of 
the  projet  de  loi  to  the  chambers. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Electro-telegraphic  Company  are  pro- 
gressing in  a business-like  way,  and  appear  to 
be  in  downright  earnest  in  the  advancement 
of  their  vast  and  enterprising  project.  Their 
proceedings  towards  the  telegraphic  organiza- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  centrum-commune  we 
have  already  occasionally  noticed  ; but  it  now 
appears  that  they  are  simultaneously  at  work 
in  opening  negotiations  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant provincial  towns  for  the  deposition  of 
telegraphic  central  plexuses,  or  ganglia,  in  the 
heart  of  each,  to  communicate  with  the  great 
metropolitan  bead,  and  with  every  other  centre. 
Their  private,  or  rather  public,  wire-nerves 
are  already  strung  along  the  lines  of  several 
of  the  great  leading  railway  arteries  of  the 
country,  on  the  standards  erected  by  the  several 
companies  for  their  special  uses,  whereby  great 
facilities  cannot  but  be  afforded  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  telegraph ; and  agents  have  been 
sent  into  the  provinces  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  various 
centres.  At  a meeting  of  the  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  others  of  the  town  of  Hull,  called 
by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  part  of  this  enterprising 
company  on  Monday  week,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  opening  a station  there,  Mr.  Cox 
declared  the  objects  of  his  constituents  to  be 
the  telegraphic  connection  of  every  important 
town  in  the  island  with  every  other,  and  of  all 
with  the  metropolis ; the  company  proposing, 
themselves,  to  undertake  and  conduct  a separate 
station  in  every  principal  town,  as  near  to  its 
business-centre  as  possible,  and  to  open  a sub- 
scribers’-room,  at  which  subscribers  will  have 
access  to  all  extraordinary  advices  despatched 
to  it  in  the  course  of  every  day ; the  telegraph 
to  be  also  open  to  private  communications  at  a 
small  charge  regulated  by  scale.  The  wires 
of  the  company,  he  stated,  are  already  fixed 
from  Rugby  to  Hull,  and  from  Hull  to 
Leeds,  and  wires  are  already  fixed  at  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  Intimations  of  the 
state  of  markets  are  to  be  simultaneously 
and  immediately  diffused  throughout  the 
electro-telegraphic  realm,  and  various  other 
special  advantages  afforded  to  the  mercan- 
tile community.  At  the  meeting  in  question, 
it  was  stated  that  considerable  saving  of  money 
as  well  as  time  had  already  been  realized  by 
means  of  electro-telegraphic  communicatioh. 
Thus  in  insurance  and  in  other  ways  consider- 
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able  benefit  has  already  been  derived,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  “ Lancaster,”  10,000/.  were  re- 
deemed. Between  Hull  and  the  Land’s-end 
no  less  than  the  metropolis,  the  means  of  in- 
stantaneous and  uninterrupted  communication 
by  question  and  answer  will  be  opened  up.  The 
proposal  was  of  course  most  favourably  re- 
ceived, as'it  will  be  elsewhere  and  everywhere, 
and  a subscription  was  immediately  opened, 
and  a sub-committee  formed,  in  order  to  aid 
the  company  in  their  patriotic  no  less  than 

profitable  exertions. Thus,  as  we  have  just 

said,  this  first  and  foremost  association  of  its 
novel  and  interesting  kind,  is  carrying  out  the 
electro-telegraphic  progress  in  downright 
earnest,  et  error  nullus  ; and  at  no  very  distant 
period  in  the  embryotic  gestation  of  our  alto- 
gether new  world,  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain 'will  be  the  organized  and  vivified  head 
and  centre,  not  only  of  its  own  provincial 
members,  but  of  the  civilized  world  at  large, 
which,  so  far  from  being  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  maturity,  is  evidently  but  in  an  advanced 
state  of  fcetal  organization  and  vivification, 
preparatory  to  being  launched  into  a field  of 
new  existence,  as  a world  of  almost  magical 
wonders;  realizing,  indeed,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  the  very  idea  of  ancient  magic,  entex-- 
tained  in  the  beautiful  old  traditionary  glimmer 
of  antediluvian  light  incorporated  in  the  story 
of  two  distant  friends,  who  mutually  conversed, 
though  separated  by  empires  or  by  oceans, 
through  the  talisraanic  aid  of  two  magnetical 
or  magical  indices,  which  pointed  correspond- 
ently  to  all  the  alphabetic  characters  towards 
which  either,  in  its  turn,  might  be  directed. 
And,  strange  to  say,  not  only  had  the 
ancients  thus  a distinct  and  almost  literally 
cori-ect  idea,  or  legendary  recollection,  of 
the  organism  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  ancient 
chemists  of  the  higher  class  were  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  electric  forces  themselves,  and  of  the  solar 
chemical  ray,  which  is  so  much  akin  to  the 
electro-negative,  and  capable  of  evolving  so  new 
and  peculiar  a world  of  vegetative  and  other 

wonders  in  itself. Our  American  brethren 

are  contributing  their  quota  to  the  electro-tele- 
graphic organization  and  vivification  of  the 
world  with  hearty  good  will.  An  American 
printing  telegraph  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
Liverpool.  “ It  is  very  clevei',”  says  the  Daily 
Express , and  what  Yankee  invention  is  not 
clever.  “ It  prints  the  message  which  is  sent 
by  electric  telegraph.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  has, 
however,  invented  an  electric  telegraph 
which  sets  up  type  simultaneously  \_ in  different 
towns!]  so  that  a document  can  be  composed 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  any  number  of 
copies  printed  off  in  each  place  at  one  and  the 

same  interval  of  time!” By  the  telegraphic 

apparatus  ali'eady  in  use  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  the  president’s  message  was  trans- 
mitted on  the  5th  January  last,  from  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  at  Albany  to  New  York, 
at  the  rate  of  eighty-three  alphabetic  char- 
acters per  minute.  There  were  50,000  words 
in  the  message.  The  readingof  it  commenced 
at  twelve  o’clock,  and  in  exactly  three  hours 
after,  the  entire  document  was  handed,  written 
out,  to  the  newspaper  editors  one  hundred  and 

sixty  miles  off. In  the  Senate,  lately,  a Mr. 

Morehead  presented  a memorial  from  the 
editorof  a daily  Cincinnati  paper,  asking  Con- 
gress to  invest  him  with  power  to  form  a com- 
pany to  extend  the  magnetic  telegraph  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  l Referred  to  the  Post- 
office  Committee.  Better  refer  it  “ to  the 
marines,”  says  an  infidel. — Well  it  is  hard  to 
say.  We  have  been  taught  by  repeated  expe- 
rience since  the  establishment  of  steam,  gas, 
railway  transit,  and  electro-magical  corre- 
spondence, to  hesitate  about  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  almost  anything,  however  visionary 
or  preposterous.  All  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries are  visions  ere  they  come  to  be 
realities,  and  food  for  scoffery  ere  they  are 
found  to  be  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
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Many  can  do  muoh. — A subscription  has 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  sister  of  the  late  John 
Bonuventure  Smith,  a young  artist  prematurely 
cut  off,  after  many  struggles,  just  as  his  works 
were  becoming  known  and  appreciated.  She 
and  her  children  were  solely  dependant  on  him, 
and  are  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmer,  of  7,  Cleveland-sti’eet,  has 
undertaken  to  receive  subscriptions. 


DUTCH  CANAL- WORKS— BANKS,  & c. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  February  23rd,  1847,  the  president  in 
the  chair,  a supplement  to  the  papers  on  the 
North  Holland  canal  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
were  brought  forward  on  the  two  preceding 
evenings,  was  read.  It  contained  a description 
of  the  harbour  and  works  at  Niewediep,  which 
might  be  considered  as  legitimately  connected 
with  the  Helder  canal,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
constructed  with  a view  of  affording  shelter 
to  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  navigating 
the  North  Sea.  The  banks  or  shoals  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Marsdiep  channel  act  in 
a peculiar  manner,  they  narrow  the  entrance, 
resist  the  undue  influx  of  the  tides,  thus  pre- 
venting injury  to  the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  zea  ; 
they  oppose  difficulties  to  the  entrance  of 
hostile  fleets,  as  the  navigable  channels  run 
within  range  of  the  protecting  forts;  and  they 
assist  in  maintaining  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rents, which  keep  the  channels  at  their  usual 
depth.  On  the  coast  of  Holland,  the  ebb  tides 
continue  to  pass  off  along  the  Noorder-gat 
a full  hour  and  a half  after  the  tide  has  com- 
menced flowing  up  along  the  Schulpen-gat  ; 
this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  tide  runs  up  from  the  south-west,  and 
enters  the  Schulpen-gat  whilst  the  ebb  still 
continues,  in  consequence  of  the  draft  of  the 
tide  northward  along  the  coast.  The  Schul- 
pen-gat and  Landsdiep  may  therefore  be 
termed  the  flood  channels,  whilst  the  Noorder- 
gat  may  be  considered  the  ebb  channel.  Upon 
these  spots,  whose  preservation  was  of  such 
consequence  to  the  country,  the  Dutch  have 
lavished  their  best  care,  and  exercised  their 
ingenuity.  The  shoreworks  consisted  chiefly 
of  groynes,  composed  of  timber  piles,  and 
fascines,  witfx  stone  covering.  Their  average 
length  was  two  hundred  yards,  with  slopes  of 
about  one  in  eight  or  ten.  In  consequence  of 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  in 
1780,  the  engineers,  Brunnings  and  Goudrai, 
were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  a warping  bank  of  fascines,  7,360  feet  long, 
with  double  planking  guai'd  to  accumulate  the 
sand,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
fascines,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  decay. 
A breakwater  also,  1,850  feet  in  length,  73  feet 
wide,  at  3 feet  below  high  water,  with  slopes 
of  one  to  one. 

This  was  also  formed  of  fascine  beds, 
weighted  with  2,000  pounds  of  stone  and  4,000 
pounds  of  tiles  upon  every  superficial  area  of 
144  square  feet.  The  upper  surface  was  co- 
vered with  matting  and  made  convex,  the 
centre  being  one  foot,  and  the  sides  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  Hurdling  was 
then  used, and  the  whole  was  covered  with  blocks 
of  stone,  weighing  from  1,500  pounds  to  1,800 
pounds  each.  An  additional  length  of  2,080 
feet  was  subsequently  built,  and  the  warping 
bank  being  completed,  and  by  means  of  these 
works  the  ebb  stream  was  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  once  to  deepen  the  channel  18 
inches,  although  the  bed  was  of  clay.  In  1783, 
dredging  was  resorted  to,  and  with  the  action 
of  the  stream  a depth  of  19  feet  was  ai-rived  at. 
The  whole  length  of  the  proposed  harbour  was 
then  dredged  to  a depth  of  17  feet  under  high 
water  level.  Another  warping  bank  of  3,675 
feet  in  length  was  then  constructed,  with  nu- 
merous groyns  to  arrest  the  sand  and  preserve 
the  coast.  A quay  wall  and  jetty  were  then 
added  ; the  piles  composing  the  latter  were 
covered  with  sheet  lead  between  high-water 
level  and  one  foot  below  the  ground,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
“ teredo  navalis,”  which,  however,  it  is  the 
popular  opinion,  may  be  also  prevented  by 
driving  the  piles  through  fascines.  A portion, 
60  feet  in  length,  of  the  breakwater,  was  torn 
away  by  a storm  ; this  slip  was  filled  up  with 
large  stones,  but  they  were  ineffectual,  and 
fascines  were  ultimately  had  recourse  to  for 
impairing  the  breach.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
was  thus  increased  to  nearly  35  feet,  so  that 
frigates  could  pass  with  safety. 

In  1789,  151  vessels  were  lying  there  at 
anchor,  fourteen  of  which  were  men-of-war, 
and  four  were  East-Indiamen.  The  basin  is 
1,292  feet  long  and  646  feet  wide,  with  large 
storehouses,  dock  buildings,  fortifications,  &c., 
of  the  most  solid  description,  and  thoroughly 
complete  for  a naval  arsenal. 

■ During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  a 
description  was  given  of  Dymchurch  wall, 
which  defends  Romney  marsh,  an  extent 
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of  24,000  acres,  and  also  of  several  other 
sea  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  fascines  were  exten- 
sively used.  The  new  embankments  were  also  | 
described.  Specimens  were  shewn  of  the 
“ arundo  arenarea,”  a coarse  grass,  whose 
roots  extend  sometimes  to  a length  of  upwards 
of  30  feet,  and  which  is  eminently  useful  in 
securing  the  sand  of  the  coast  from  being  blown 
or  washed  away. 

Among  several  cases  of  the  failure  of  pro- 
tecting walls,  one  was  particularly  described,  of 
a nearly  vertical  sea  wall,  whose  foundations 
were  sunk  down  full  5 feet  below  the  shingle 
of  the  coast.  The  wall  was  built  with  great 
care  and  with  first-rate  materials:  it  was,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  action  of  a heavy  sea  in 
North  Wales. 

During  a severe  storm  the  waves  were 
thrown  up  in  a mass  full  40  feet  above  the 
wall,  and  falling  from  that  height  with  the 
force  due  to  such  a distance  and  mass,  very 
speedily  destroyed  the  whole  wall.  In  quite  as 
exposed  a situation,  a slope,  which  enabled  the 
waves  to  expend  their  strength,  and  broke 
them  up  into  foam,  did  not  sutler  at  all.  Nu- 
merous deductions  were  drawn  from  these  and 
many  other  instances,  all  unfavourable  to  the 
theory  of  vertical  sea  walls,  which  it  has  re- 
cently become  fashionable  to  recommend  as  a 
theoretically  more  correct  form,  in  opposition 
to  the  well-tried  plan  of  eminent  civil  engi- 
neers, who  have  almost  universally  adopted 
slopes  for  resisting  the  action  of  the  sea. 


The  Thames  Tunnel  is  to  be  disposed  of, 
if  possible,  to  some  railway  company. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  house  of  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  late  recess  (p.  48  ante). 

Above  we  give  a view  of  the  new  fa$ade,  as 
executed  in  Caen  stone,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  so  that  non-resi- 
dent members  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
improvement  that  has  been  effected  externally. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  commenced,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  foundation  of  the  south- 
west, or  front  wall  facing  Great  George-street, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses  in  W est- 
minster,  was  laid  upon  timber,  which  had  de- 
cayed. The  wall  itself  was  in  a very  insecure 
condition,  and  there  were  only  slight  bond 
timbers  across  the  windows,  so  that  the  whole 
front  was  in  a dangerous  state.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  a new  foundation  of  brick  and 
cement,  upon  a mass  of  concrete,  was  put  in, 
arches  were  turned  over,  and  reversed  arches 
under  the  windows;  wherever  it  was  requisite, 
the  piers  were  repaired,  and  one  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  brick  and  cement,  nearly  up  to  the 
second  floor;  above  that  level  they  were  re- 
paired, but  on  the  third  floor  and  attic,  the  en- 
tire floor  fell  down  on  removing  the  window- 
frames,  and  it  was  necessarily  rebuilt.  The 
front  casing  of  Caen  stone  was  carried  up 
simultaneously  with  these  repairs.  A portico 
for  the  entrance,  and  balconies  for  the  first  and 
second  floor,  were  added  ; ,and  the  height  of 
the  windows  was  increased,  converting  them 
into  French  casements,  for  the  sake  of  improv- 
ing the  light  and  ventilation. 

“ The  size  of  the  new  theatre  is  proposed  to 


be,  45  feet  long,  28  feet  9 inches  wide,  and  22 
feet  high,  affording  sitting  accommodation  to 
235  persons,  and  a gain  of  space  for  9/  per- 
sons. The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by  a 
shaft  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  a 
large  cowl  on  the  roof,  and  a supply  of  warm 
or  cold  air  can  be  admitted,  through  apertures 
in  the  skirting,  from  Price’s  warm-water  ap- 
paratus, according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
theatre.” 

Previously  to  the  alterations,  efforts  were 
made,  without  effect,  to  obtain  suitable  land 
for  a new  building.  Application  was  made 
for  a plot  in  the  new  street,  proposed  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Westminster  Improvement 
Company  : the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  council,  as  recording  the  rent 
asked  for  land  there  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

“ The  Surveyor  of  the  Company,  although 
not  at  present  in  a position  to  quote  positive 
terms,  presumed,  that  for  a piece  of  ground 
having  a frontage  of  40  feet  in  width,  at  the 
corner  of  the  new  square,  opposite  the  west 
doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  150  feet  in 
depth,  fronting  the  projected  new  street,  the 
annual  ground-rent  would  be  160/.,  granting  a 
lease  of  99  years,  but  redeemable  at  30  years 
purchase,  or  4,800/.” 


MANUFACTURES  AND  DECORATIONS  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Society  of  Arts 
opened  an  exhibition  of  select  specimens  of 
British  manufacture  and  decorative  art,  which 
was  attended  by  a very  large  number  of  visi- 
tors. Mr.  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  who  has  been 
a staunch  friend  of  the  Society,  took  the  chair, 
and  made  a judicious  appeal  for  aid  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing.  Mr.  J.S.  Russell,  the 
secretary,  then  read  some  introductory  remarks, 
setting  forth,  that  it  was  the  first  of  a series 
of  annual  exhibitions,  by  means  of  which  the 
Society  hoped  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
those  objects  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
it  was  originally  instituted  ; and  commenting 
on  some  of  the  articles  exhibited.  He  justly 
remarked  : 

“ We  are  quite  persuaded  that  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  can  only  prosper  in  so 
far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  many,  because 
the  peculiarity  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  more  than  abroad,  is  their  wonderful 
power  of  multiplying.  Foreigners  produce 
an  exquisite  object  of  artistic  usefulness  in 
china  or  glass,  but  it  is  only  one ; another 
would  cost  the  same  sum,  and  that  sum  is  such 
as  to  make  it  attainable  only  by  the  emperor 
or  the  favoured  few.  English  manufacturers, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  a thousand  from 
one.  What  a consummate  artist  has  designed, 
they  can  multiply  by  the  thousand.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  by  the  appreciation  of  the  thousands 
and  the  millions,  that  taste,  design  and  high 
art,  applied  to  our  manufactures,  can  be  sup- 
ported. 

We  want,  therefore,  by  this  exhibition,  to 
place  before  the  public  a few  selected  speci- 
mens in  some  of  the  decorative  arts,  of  what 
our  artists,  manufacturers,  and  machinery, 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  advancement 
of  their  various  arts  to  perfection.  We  wish 
to  make  their  achievements  more  widely 
known  and  appreciated.  We  wish  to  show 
what  they  have  done  that  is  really  good,  and 
what  might  be  still  further  improved.  Wo 
are  persuaded  that  if  artistic  manufactures  are 
not  appreciated,  it  is  because  they  are  not 
widely  enough  known.  We  believe  that  when 
works  of  high  merit,  of  British  origin,  are 
brought  forward,  they  will  be  fully  appreciated 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  believe  that 
this  exhibition,  when'  thrown  open  gratui- 
tously to  all,  will  tend  to  improve  the  public 
taste.” 

And  again  : — “ If  it  should  be  objected  to 
some  of  the  articles  here,  that  they  are  not  so 
good  as  some  that  might  have  been  obtained — 
we  would  answer,  that  is  possibly  true.  If 
our  visitors  find  fault  correctly  with  any  thing 
they  see,  we  shall  be  as  much  gratified  as  if 
they  praise.  The  one  thing  we  wish  them  to 
do  is,  to  praise  and  appreciate  that  which  is 
good,  and  to  blame  where  faults  really  exist. 
Let  the  visiter  praise  in  the  right  place, — let 
him  blame  in  the  right  place, — and  the  object 
of  our  exhibition  has  been  attained.” 

We  must  look  to  the  specimens  themselves 
on  another  occasion. 
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GoiTfsyonncnce. 

UNION  OF  MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that 
an  association  of  masters  and  workmen  in  all 
the  branches  of  the ‘building  trade  (jointly  or 
separately)  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  that  community.  Under  the  present 
system  of  trades-unions,  the  master  is  frequently 
a severe  sufferer,  without  any  actual  benefit  to 
the  really  deserving  workman,  for  his  interest 
is  sacrificed  to  support  men  inferior  both  in 
character  and  skill.  My  plan  to  remedy  this 
evil  would  be,  to  form  associations  in  every 
county,  who  should  from  time  to  time  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  to  be  given  to  the  operative, 
classifying  each  man  according  to  his  abilities, 
and  admitting  none  of  bad  character  to  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  ; and  to  discountenance 
all  attempts  to  “ strike  ” for  advance  of  wages 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  for  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  The  committee  to  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and 
workmen,  to  receive  and  decide  upon  all  com- 
plaints from  workman  or  employer ; a register 
to  be  kept  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  every  workman  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  other  associations  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  a fund  to  be  formed  by  subscription 
for  relief  during  illness.  Workmen  would  by 


which  I assisted  him,  and  also  another  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  (I  believe)  Rand,  who 
was  afterwards  a master  carpenter  in  Poland- 
street.  To  Mr.  Geo.  Sanders,  the  architect, 
of  Oxford-street,  these  ideas  were  submitted  ; 
and  under  his  directions,  the  drawings  were 
altered  and  perfected,  and  the  theatre  built. 
It  was  he  also,  in  conjunction  with  some  scien- 
tific gentlemen,  who  made  many  experiments 
in  sound.  The  late  Mr.  Whitehead  was  the 
bricklayer,  Hamilton,  the  mason,  and  Han- 
cock, the  carpentei.  From  the  working  draw- 
ings I made  a perspective  view  of  the  interior, 
now  hanging  in  my  parlour.  No  doubt  the 
annals  of  the  Institution  will  state  the  facts, 
and,  I think,  shew  that  Sir  II . Davy  was  not 
known  in  the  matter  at  all.  Mr.  Webster  as- 
sisted the  first  lecturer  in  his  public  duties,  in 
which  I have  seen  him  often  occupied. 

M.  C. 

P.S.  The  construction  of  the  roof  of  this 
building  will  richly  repay  the  labour  of  in- 
spection.   

Tenders  for  Hackney  Union.  — With 
reference  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  additions  to 
this  building,  which  appeared  in  The  Builder, 
we  are  requested  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Ash- 
pitel,  to  state  that  the  quantities  were  not  sup- 
plied by  him,  but  were  taken  out  by  two  sur- 


time  means  have  much  less  delay  in  obtaining  I veyors,  one  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  the 
employment,  and  receive  wages  in  proportion  other  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  Messrs, 
to  their  merits,  instead  of  the  uniform  rate  de-  Mansfield  s tender  was  5,200/.,  not  5,500/. 
manded  by  the  trades-unions,  by  which  an  ex-  The  circumstance  of  numerous  items  in  the 
perienced  man  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  j bills  of  quantities  being  for  alterations  to  old 


the  most  inferior  workman. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 


Jack-plane. 


THE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  December  19th, 
you  have  given  your  readers  some  remarks 
upon  the  decoration  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  hall. 


works,  for  which  only  an  approximate  estimate 
could  be  made,  is  mentioned  as  one  reason  for 
the  great  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  amounts. 


Decorative  art  society,  49, 

Great  Marlhorough-street  General  Meetings  in  March. 
Wednesday,  loth  inst.  a Paper  “ On  the  chemical  properties  of 
■"■jiber,”  by  Mr.  Vieary.  Wednesday,  31st  inst..  Conversazione, 
)n  the  iniluences  of  Light  and  Colours.”  “ Attention  is  solicited 
...  the  fact,  that  the  Meetings  afford  a suitable  medium  through 
which,  by  a free  interchange  of  opinion,  and  the  consequent  mu- 
tual correction  of  erroneous  ideas,  a true  appreciation  may  bo 
formed  of  those  principles  which  regulate  the  correct  application 
of  Art  to  its  various  purposes."  Visitors'  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec.,  17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


Lectures  on  descriptive  as- 
tronomy, during  Lent,  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION,  by  Dr.  liachhoflner,  on  the  Mornings  and 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  with  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, in  wlneh  the  Latest  Discoveries  nre  included,  ac- 
companied with  new  and  appropriate  MUSIC,  by  Dr.  Wallis. 
LECTURES  outlie  ELECTROMAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH,  on 
the  alternate  Mornings  and  Evenings,  illustrated  by  a variety  of 
Models,  including  those  of  the  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Gamble.  CHEMICAL  LECTURES.  The  OPTICAL  EFFECTS 
include  the  last  beautiful  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  EXPERI- 
MENTS with  the  DIVER  and  DIVING-BELL,  &c„  &c- Admis- 
sion, Is. ; Schools.  Half-price. 

London  mechanics*  institu- 
tion, Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  PERCY 
B.  ST.  JOHN.  Esq.,  will  Lecture  on  TEXAS  and  MEXICO,  on 
Wednesday,  loth  and  17th  inst. 

J.  W.  ROE,  Esq.,  will  give  a MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT, 
entitled,  MUSIC.  MIRTH,  and  MELANCHOLY,  in  which  he  will 
be  aided  by  persons  of  professional  talent  on  Friday,  12th  instant. 
The  Lectures  commence  at  half-post  Eight  o’clock.  Non-sub- 
sorihers  admitted  by  Tickets,  (id.  each. 

Subscription  (is.  per  quarter,  witli  2s.  6d.  entrance.  Tickets  for 
the  ([Uiirter  just  commencing  arc  now  issuing. 

Prospectuses,  containing  particular.;,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Library. A.  Me  FA  111. A XE,  Sec. 
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OVERF.1GN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  No.  5,  St.  James-street,  London. 

;es  Henniker,  Bart.  I Henry  Pownall,  Esq. 
ibcll,  Esq.,  M.P.  I Claude  Edward  Scott,  Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Lord  j Henry  Broadwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 


lUlAIIlUAH, 

Arthur  L 

Deputy  - Cm. woman. 

Grahgcr,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Ashburner.  Esq 
T.  M.  It.  Batard,  Esq. 
Philip  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


question,  hut  will  do  s 

“ C.  B.” — Notice  must  be  given  before  beginning  to  make 
bricks.  The  duty,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  5s.  9d.  per 
1,000. 

“ Justitia." — The  statement  is  too  complex  to  permit  us 
to  oiler  an  opinion.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who 
forward  designs  in  competition  not  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given. 

“ New  Buildings.”— We  are  thankful  for  any  intimation 
of  buildings  in  progress. 

“ G.  F.” — Next  week. 

Received.—"  W.  S.”  “ J.  C.”  (Alhany-rond).  “ T.  P.” 
&c.  Cresy’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  ” (Long- 
man and  Co.).  “The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,’’  Part 
XXVI.,  completing  the  work  (C.  Knight).  “The  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy,”  translated  from  Lanzi,  by  Thomas 
Uoscoc.  New  Edition,  Vol.  I.  (H.  G.  Bohn). 


ADVEB-TISEMEWTS. 


LliAA  tr.lv  l -JjAIV  r.. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  security, 


MORTGAGE,  - 

may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  exteut  of  from  £100  ... 
£100,000,  or  so  much  ns  the  property  will  bear,  by  applying  to  Mr 
BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at  the 
office  would  in  all  cases  he  better,  the  party  bringing  with  them 
the  abstract  of  title,  plans.  Ac. 


I ELIGIBLE  GROUND)  near  Kentish 

-i  Town,  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases.— For  the  terms 
amt  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  A.  HUNT, No.  4,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 


GRAY’S  INN  ROAD. 


. iii-i  - . • I Fell.” — Many  thousands  have  been  spent  uselessly  on 

May  I therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting",  • the  construction  of  locomotives  for  common  roads, 
as  a particular  favour,  that  you  will  now  lay  ] “ H.  C.  L.”—We  have  not  yet  found’ time  to  answer  bis 

before  them  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the 
society  itself,  contained  in  the  accompanying 
official  letter  from  its  secretary. 

Edinburgh,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

27th  Feb.  1847*  D.  R.  Hay. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London, 

12th  February,  1847. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
your  valuable  services  in  the  painting  and  decora  - 
tion  of  their  great  room.  They  are  satisfied  that 
your  labours  have  greatly  improved  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  apartment ; more  especially,  they 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  done  what  they  chiefly 
desired, — that  you  have  not  detracted,  by  your 
style  of  decoration,  from  the  effect  of  the  large 
historical  paintings  by  Barry,  which  hang  on  the 
walls  ; but  the  decoration  has  enhanced  the  effect  of 
the  paintings,  and  united  them  in  one  harmony. 

They  have  also  satisfied  themselves,  and  fortified 
their  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  eminent  authorities, 
that  you  have  judiciously  and  successfully  removed 
from  the  pictures  the  dust  and  soot  which  formerly 
obscured  them,  without  injury  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. 

I am  therefore  now  desired  to  communicate  to 
you  their  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  what  you  undertook  ; and  as  some  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
your  services  (which  so  much  exceed  in  value  the 
amount  for  which  you  undertook  the  work),  to  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  society,  that  you  will  accept 
the  accompanying  copy  of  Mr.  Barry’s  etchings  of 
his  pictures. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Scott  Russell,  Secretary. 

***  We  willingly  assist  to  make  public  this 
\vell-deserve<l  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Hay’s 
liberality.  We  need  scarcely  say  it  affords  no 
contradiction  to  the  objections  to  the  work,  as 
a work  of  art,  that  we  felt  compelled  to  make. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  number  for  Feb. 

20,  1847,  page  82,  I see  a note  appended  to  an 
account  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
which  Mr.  Godwin  endeavours  to  correct  the 
reader,  who  had  stated,  that  the  form  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  was  arranged 
by  “ Count  Rumford  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.”  Mr.  Godwin  stated,  “ that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  theatre  was  usually  attributed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  the  geologist,  who 
built  it,  lie  being  then  an  architect.”  I beg  to 
state  the  facts.  Mr.  Webster  was  a protegd 
of  Count  Rumford,  and,  under  him,  drew  out 
the  first  ideas  of  the  proposed  building,  in 


nry  oniiiuwuuu,  x,an-,  . 

. ..  James  Camiichnel,  Bart. 

T.  C.  i ('has.  Farebrother,  Esq.,  Aid. 

I Wm.  Tulloh  Fraser,  Esq. 

.,  M.D.  John  Gardiner,  Esq. 

Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid.  Esq. 

| Henry  WiBiam  Pownall,  Esq. 
uAKKt.its,  Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Danes,  Son,  and  Campbell. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  granted  on  a plan  which  combines  the 
utmost  amount  of  benefit  to  the  families  of  the  assured  AT  DE  A r H , 
with  every  attainable  advantage  DURING  LIFE,  which  thesystem 
of  Life  Assurance  is  capable  of  affording. 

ANNUITIES,  ENDOWMENTS,  ADVANCES,  and  LOANS, 
on  liberal  terms.  , . . . 

Prospectuses.  Forma  of  Proposal,  nnd  every  information,  may 
be  bad  on  application,  cither  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Offices, 


I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

OST  eligible  Freehold  Building  Land 

TO  BE  LET,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Park. -Apply  to  Mr.  F.  P.  THOMPSON,  Surveyor,  &c„ 
Water  Works,  Chambers,  Oraugc-strcet.  Trafalgar-square,  where 
Plans  may  he  seen,  and  particulars  obtained. _ 


>1 


INVESTMENT  for  LARGE  or  SMALL 

SUMS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  following  n-*-“  • 

— - • - . nfthe  Sharel 

I EE  AS8UR- 

Shareholders 

attend  lit  the  offices,  between  the  hours  of 
Eleven  and  Three,  to  sign  and  execute  the  same,  .when  the  old 
shares  may  be  exchanged.  _ 

Applications  may  lie  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  the  remaining 
unappropriated  sliares  entitled  to  the  advantages  set  forth  in  the 
following  ’ TJ0!Jg 

That  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  British 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  it  is  desirable  to  grant  loans  in  con- 
nexion with  life  assurance,  and  that  a guarantee  and  loan  capital 
of  100,0001.,  in  sliares  of  11)1  each,  with  a deposit  of  It  per  shave,  and 
future  calls  not  to  exceed  0s.  per  share,  at  60  days’  notice,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  Guarantee  Fund.  The  Shareholders’  liability 

to  be  limited  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hold. 

That  all  profits  accruing  from  the  loans  shall  be  asccrtaiued  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  at  the  end  of  each  >«u. 
and  subject  to  the  payment  of  interest  at  5l  pcr  cent,  such  pi ol  ts 
shall  be  divided  and  paid  as  follows,  vit, 2-Sths thCWoTMi jboJMto 
to  the  Shareholders,  2-Sths  to  be  added  by  way  of  accumulation  to 
ttie  capital,  and  the  remaining  l-5th  to  be  added  to  the  Assurance 

Fund  of  the  British  Mutual.  ...  ..  ...  . , . , 

That  upon  such  subsequent  division  of  profits,  the  interest  to  bo 
paid  to  the  Shareholders  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  not  only  on  the 
amount  paid  up  on  ttie  shares,  but  also  on  the  capital  lucrcascd  by 

^An^thaTwhen’the  capital,  by  means  of  such  accumulations,  shall 
liavo  increased  to  double  the  amount  actually  subscribed,  it  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  to  the  Shareholders,  in  discharge  of  their  re- 

**>Thatfiii  consideration  of  the  anticipated  advantages  to  accrue  to 
the  British  (Mutual  by  the  nssuraUMB  which  will  be  thus  gamed, 
that  the  British  Mutual  Society  shall  have  at  all  times  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  capital  to  meet  unexpected  claims  by  death,  nnd  in  con- 
sideration also  of  the  l-5th  of  the  profits  from  the  loans  being  paid 
to  the  Assurance  Fund  as  boforc  mentioned,  the  British  Mutual 
shall  guarantee,  from  the  Society’s  funds,  to  the  Shareholders  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5L  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able half-yearly.  CHARLES^AMES  THICKE,  Scorctaiy. 
17,  New  Bridge-street  Blackfriai-s.^iCATiojj 
To  the  Directors  of  the  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Gentlemen.— I request  you  will  allot  me  k'j11™8 

each  in  the  Guarantee  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  British  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society,  and  I hereby  undertake  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  to  pay  the  deposit 
of  it  per  Share  thereon,  and  to  sign  the  necessary  deed  when 
required  Name 

Residence 

Occupation  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANDSOME  STONE  FRONT  FOR 

SALE,  suitable  either  for  a private  residence,  tavern,  or 
shop,  very  recently  fixed  in  one  of  the  principal  leading  thorough- 
fares in  London,  comprising  four  fluted  Doric  columns,  with  semi- 
archcs  and  carved  entablature,  TO  BE  SOLD,  a great  bargain. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  N ORRIS,  Builder,  Hackney. 


IP 


T 


UMBER  SA  WING  FRAME  FORSALE, 


only  sold  ii 

poses.— Apply  ti 
road,  Lambeth. 


STEAM  SAW  MILLS,  TO  BE  LET, 

with  Canal  Frontage  and  the  use  of  a Crane,  capable  of 
doing  extensive  business;  the  Mill  is  of  great  power,  and  just 
erected  at  considerable  expense ; it  is  replete  with  cv  oiy  description 
of  machinery  for  cutting  timber  and  deals,  1 lie  Soaring  belonging 
to  the  Timber-wharf  on  which  the  Mill  stands  will  average  mcjre 
than  will  pay  the  Kent.  Apply  at  M bar;.  I nildnigton. 


D 


BANE’S  TWO- HOLE  BLACK  PENS, 

- which  ore  unequalled  for  their  durability  and  easy  action, 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  pnn- 
. ...  — .nS  in 1 1,1  m communes  of  the  city  of 


cipidYankers!’  merchants,  and  public  companies  of  the 
London,  besides  several  of  her  Majesty  s judges,  the  most  m 
counsel  and  the  reverend  the  clergy.  Their  chcapnras  and  popu- 
larity have  induced  many  unprincipled  people  to  nut  foith  imita- 
tions of  the  geuume  article,  which  ale  equal h useless  to  the  pur 

chaser,  and  disgraceful  to  the  vender.  I he  public  aic  therefore 
cautioned  and  respectfully  requested  not  ’ a|D  aa 
DEANES  GENUINE  TWO  HOLE  BLACK.  P LNS,  unless  each 
pen  is  stamped,  “ G.  and  J.  Deane,  London-bridgc,  and  the  box, 
which  contains  exactly  twelve  dozen,  has  thereon  a variously  co- 
loured label,  inscribed,  _ ... 

n G,  and  J,  DEANE’S  2 Hole  Black  Pens,  46,  King  lUiaift- 
V * street,  London-bridgc.” 


LI 

TUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  17,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blnckfriars,  London. 

John  Atkinson,  Esq., 

Henry  Wm.  Bcauelerk,  Esq.  , - -----  - -- 
Henrv  Charles  Curtis.  Esq.  John  Lodge,  l.sq. 

r;  An  win  Esn  F.R.S..F.SJL  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montrcsor 
Hon? William  Gore  I George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq. 

The  British  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Society  entertains  proposals 

^Prospectuses'amlTvery  hvf^  at 

the  oihee,  1/,  New  J^dgv  s’q' , 1^  1 '<  ’K  E.  Resident  Secretary. 


SINKS,  KTRB,  LAND- 

_ ..  S and  PAVING. 

20ii  Portland  Sinks,  from  5 to  10  feet  super  each. 

I feet  run  of  Rubbed  Portland  h irb.  6 by  5.  7 by  6.  and  8 by  7 
i feet  super  of  1>,  2,  3,  and  4-inch  Portland  Paving  uud 


pORTLAND 

2011 

Tile "above  to  be  sold  cheap.  Enquire  at  the 
1 COMMERCIAL  SAWING  MILLS. 


Commercial-road,  Pimlico. 


A 

court  New 
loo-brid  • 


DJUSTABLE SCAFFOLD  LADDER 

S,  3 and  4,  Tottenham- 

George’s-circus,  Water- 


u v.ni.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Railway  Contractors, 
Builders,  Decorators,'  mid  the  Trade  Genen^Mo  the  e^emnw  ns- 
snrtmcnt  of  Ladders,  Barrows.  Machines,  1 restles,  Steps,  Ac,  Helms 
always  on  sale,  and  assures  them  lie  eau  supply  them  on  terras  as 

“'eUjIadYusTABLE  SCAFFOLD  for  the  purposes  of  Land 
Surveying,  decorating  Hie  interiors  of  lofty  .buildings,  well  stair- 
cascs  hanging  chandeliers,  Ac.  May  he  adjusted  to  any  height 
within  iterance  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
anv  attachment  to  the  walls  or  ceilings,  also  for  said  purposes. — 
ELL’S  Adjustable  Ladder  which  svipporte  lteclC-For  further  par- 
ticulars sec  Prospectus.— 3,  Tottenham-court  New  Road. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Photographic  portraits  at 

HALF  PRICE,  COLOURED  or  PLArS  JtaPubJ.  m 

«4«»  'Bi&sggti  SSSi.4  SSi5?« 

feon“.dSSfetS.S^Sfi  H.„„  tamAxt. 

Four.  


Messrs,  f.  and  j.  harland  i>W  to 

caU  the  attention  of  Builders  and  others  to  the  following 

,S®r.r^r  * I T 

tfgigasar** 


TnRENClTl’APER  HANGINGS.— The 

i1  ONT.Y  WHOLESALE  DEPOT  wherein  is  concentrated 

a‘:s*iir.ss!sas£s 

»"»-rie)S“S  "S  art 

^TdEFY  the  GARBLED  P1KACY  that  at  present  exists. 


CHEAP  PAPERHANGINGS 

CLEE  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the 

• Trade  in  general  that  he  has  an  immense  stock  of  genuine 
MABRUN,  of  Paris.  Warehouse,  34,  Cranboum-strect,  and  1J,  bt. 
Brown  Paper.  Ac.  


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may  be 

used  immediately  Without  risk  of  bartering,  manufactured 

cxoresfdv  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  pnee,  at  FOR- 
R.^ST'S  WHARF.  Earl-street,  Blackfiiara  bheds  for  the  slack- 
ing and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for  loading  and  lauding 
bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  Five  Bushels,  even  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should  see  that 
the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17  i across  the  head,  out- 
side measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his  pocket  can  ascer- 
tain this.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  peculiar 

propertv  which  this  Cement  possesses,  of  entirely  resisting 
the  action  of  frost,  renders  it  the.  only  safe  Cement  to  use  at  this 
Bcasou  for  exterior  work,  either  in  bricklaying  or  plastering,  batis- 
fectorv  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.— 
J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strcet,  Westminster. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.  — WILLIAM 

WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Portland,  and  Bath 
Cement,  Blue  and  White  Lias  Lime  Works,  CHURCH  STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE,  London,  Sole  Consignee  of  Atkinson's  Cement. 


K 


EENE’S  PATENT MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  indestructible  Stucco,  which 


It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for  skirting. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, 

Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the  trade  generally 
against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement  with  others,  erro- 
neously said  to  bo  of  the  same  description.  S.  and  S.  pledge  them- 
selves that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is  totally  dissimilar  in  composi- 
tion and  manufacture  from  every  other,  and  being  a neutral  com- 
pound, is  not  only  free  from  chemical  agency  upon  any  substance 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

L It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone, 
a U nlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform  through- 
out its  entire  thickness. 

A Its  surface  i which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and  will  receive 
paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put  upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls,  skirtings, 
architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all  kinds,  to  all  of  which 
purposes  it  has  been  extensively  applied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt, 
on  tne  Grosvenor  estate,  Ac. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  wood, 
being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire,  damp,  ana 

For  the  floors  of  halls  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  lightness, 
durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over 
stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  economical.  The  most 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.  To  be  had  of  the  Patentees, 
Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement  Manufacturers,  181,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28,  Canning- 
place,  Liverpool 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILD. 
ERS.  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS.  MEKCIIANTS,  SHIP- 
PERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

JOHN’S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  introduced  :— 
It  will  dxectuaUy  resist  Damp.  It  will  never  vegetate,  nor  turn 
green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will  never  crack,  blister,  nor 
peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete  Stone  casing  to  any  Building 
covered  Math  it.  It  so  closely  resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  it  It  never  requires  either  to  lie  painted  or  coloured.  It 
will  keep  fresh  and  good  in  the  cask,  in  any  Climate,  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  depended  upon  for 
export  It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by 
the  sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates  at 
any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to  Wood,  Iron, 
or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of  Sand  than  any  other 
Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  becomes  perfect  when  other  Ce- 
ments begin  to  perish.  It  maybe  worked  through  the  Winter  ns 
frost  has  no  effect  upon  it  It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of 
new  Houses,  which  may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs 
laid  or  pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it.  the  Instructions  for 
use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of  this  matc- 
nal  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement  now  in  use : but 
with  aU  the  above-named  extraordinary  and  valuable  advantages 
notlung  can  approach  it  m point  of  economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have  de 
dared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally  preferred- 
r^™ns  may  be  seeu.  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing  the 
Cement,  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a volume  of 
Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.”  and  of  M ANN  and  CO 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees,  3.  JWdTO-toSfoSSSft 
Cheapside,  London : of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

JOHN'S  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR  STUCCO 
PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  exterior  Walls  of 
Houses  that  have  Leon  covered  with  Roman  or  other  Cemmtsaml 
which  have  become  dirty  and  discoloured.  It  is  in  every  wav  bettor 
suited  for  this  purpose  than  White  Lead  Paint,  wh'ich  will  fre. 
quently  come  off  in  flakes,  being  in  direct  ehcmicnl  opposition  with 
Cement : whereas  MESSRS.  JOHN’S  au.l  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT 
having  an  affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it.  stopping  the  suc- 
*ion,  thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  inthe 
nnish  producing  a pure  atone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no  other 
r? atc7er- . 11  is  °*J?aP in  it  sapplieation—  and  may  be  used 
Mtuationc'Ut<;r’ m any  climate,  even  in  the  most  esposed  Marine 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers. 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  (a  country  lad  would  he  preferred). 


H 


O WARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

______  TRACING  PAPER  combines  the  several  requisites  desired 

by  Architects,  Engineers,  &c„  toughness  of  substance,  the  capa- 
bility of  retaining  ink  or  colour  undisturbed  on  its  surface,  a high 
degree  of  transparency,  and  cveiy  quality  from  the  finest  tissue  to 
the  thickest  drawing  paper.  Prices  low.  Books  containing  nine 

£E@nlS&E£$dS^  bloSISIur” 


SAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 


A RBVROADj^ITY-RQADT— N.  B.  Country  Agents  and 
Railway  Engineers  and  Contractors  supplied  With  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLESLONGbegs  to  inform  hisFriends 
and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Ornamental  Glass 
from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders  from  Oil  per  foot,  ran ; 
and  having  just  built  two  of  the  largest  kilns  in  Loudon,  is  enabled 
to  execute  exteusive  orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch.— 1,  Ring- 
street,  Portmau-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


SOHO  PLATE  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

26,  SOHO-SQUARE,  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  PLATE  GLASS 
manufactured  by  the  SI  Gobain  and  St.  Quirin  and  Cirey  Com- 
panies, Paris.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade 
generally  is  particularly  requested  to  this  article  which  stands 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  BRILLIANCY  OF  COLOUR,  superiority 
of  substance  and  polish,  and  possesses  almost  faultless  quality. 
This  Plate  Glass  can  be  procured  of  any  dimensions.— Applications 
for  samples,  lists  of  prices,  and  all  further  particulars,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent,  26,  Soho-square. 


c 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

ROWN  GLASS,  in  Crates  of  Eighteen 

Tables,  at  the  following  low  prices,  for  ready  money  :— 


Crown  Glass  cut  to 
size  from  one  foot 
upwards,  at  3d.  per 
foot. 


C.C... 


C.C.C... 


. 2 10 


Squares  of  Small 
Crown  Glass,  at  Id. 
lid.,  2d.  and  2Sd.per 
foot. 


SHEET  GLASS  of  all  descriptions  equally  low.— White  Lend, 
Oii,  Turps,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  at  WILLIAM  FREDERICK 
FENTON'S  Window  Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  26, 
West  Smithfield,  London. 

N.B.  Sashes  primed  and  glazed  at  41  and  5d.  per  foot. 


SASHES  PRIMED,  GLAZED,  and  sent  to  any  part  of 
London  at  Sd.  per  foot 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

nnd  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the  trade  upon 
the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glnss.  Flatted  Crown,  and  Sheet  Plate, 
for  shop  fronts,  sliew-cases,  &a  The  largest  stock  of  cheap  Glass  in 
London  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes,  Dryers,  and 
every  article  used  in  the  trade,  warranted. 

VARNISHES  nnd  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD:  MILLED 
LEAD  IN  SHEETS.  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe,  23s.  per  cwt 
Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  and  all  materials  used 
by  Plumbers. 

For  oomplete  Lists,  priced — Address  to  R.  COGAN,  WINDOW 
GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAREHOUSE,  5,  Princcs-strect, 
Leicestcr-squarc,  London. 


HERRING’SPATENT  safety 

WINDOW.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages  to 
builders  and  the  public : it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per  cent  to 
all  houses  having  it ; repay  the  cost  every  two  years ; abolish  all 
danger  to  life  nnd  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing.  It  is  in  fall  ope- 
ration (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete  ventilator  anil  sun- 
blind  : all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— Apply  for  licenses  and  to 
inspect  its  real  merits,  to  HERRING’S  Patent  Steam  Bed-Feather 
Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  tlie  Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury  - square.  —Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. —Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  RASHES  AND  FRAMES, 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK, 

ClerkenweU, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  and 
the  Building  Public  in  general, 
that  they  continue  to  manufac- 
ture Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  work,  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale  of  prices. 
AU  kinds  of  Wainscot  and  Ma- 
hogany work  done  in  the  very 
best  manner  ; French  polished, 
and  carefully  packed  for  the 
country.— A fuU  list  of  prices 


forwarded  by  return  of  post,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


o 


OMBE  VALLEY  SLATE  COMPANY. 

—Capital  5,0001  in  l.ooo  Shares  of  51.  each  ; deposit  11.  per 
snare.— Conducted  on  the  Cost  Book  system.  Offices,  5,  Whitcfriars 
Street,  City. 

The  proprietors  of  this  valuable  undertaking,  having  after  several 
months  of  persevering  industry,  now  opened  on,  and  cut  through 
a large  niece  of  rich  blue  rock,  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
the  public,  that  their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  Slate  is  of  a most  superior  description,  and  suited  to 
every  purpose,  that  this  material  eau  be  applied  to.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  three  Trustees 
and  a Committee  of  thirteen  persons,  all  practical  men— merchants, 
and  traders,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  Slate  Trade. 
It  will  be  conducted  on  an  entire  new  principle  ; one  never  yet  at- 
tempted by  any  other  Company.  To  Builders  it  wiU  present  one  of 
great  advantage,  inasmuch,  as  every  shareholder  may  become  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  quarry,  and  he  will  more- 
over be  able  to  have  manufactured  in  small  quantities,  auv  kind  of 
goods  he  may  require,  anil  to  any  plau,  with  the  same  facility,  as 
if  it  were  executed  under  his  own  inspection  in  his  own  workshop. 
But  no  other  than  shareholders  (at  the  price)  can  be  expected  to 
participate  in  those  exclusive  benefits.  The  quarry  is  situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Ginncr’s,  Cornwall,  within  1 mile  of  the  harbour 
of  Cragington,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  consists  of  7 acres  of  land, 
all  one  entire  bed  of  Slate  6 feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  held  on 
a lease  of  21  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  101  per  annum,  with  no 
royalty.— Estimates  carefully  prepared,  plans  of  the  estate,  sections 
mthe  workings— and  specimens  of  the  slate  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  where  also  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,— Application  for 
shares  can  be  made  to  Mr.  JAMES  LANE,  75,  Old  Broad  Street, 
f'fcnwnp1?!08,  SAN F< HU).  Exeter:  Messrs.  TYETH  & 
*uC^BE’?JPb9P15  ; Mr-  u-  MANSELL,  Guildford,  Surrey  ; 
at  tne  Office  of  the  Builder ; and  at  the  Company’s  Office,  of  the 
secretary,  CHAS.  SAME.  RICHARDSON, 


GAS. — The  Introduction  of  Gas  into  pri- 
vate dwellings  is  rapidly  increasing  ; it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  gas  com- 
pany and  gas  fitter,  that  the  most  secure  and  simple  moans  of  re- 
gulating  it  be  applied.  The  patentees  of  CARTER’S  SAFETY 
GAS  VALVE, can  from  many  years’  experience  and  the  high  testi- 
monials they  are  daily  receiving,  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
persons  interested  in  gas  lighting,  as  being  more  secure,  more  du- 
rable, and  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  old  plug  cock,  so  frequently  leaky  or  set  fast  by 
corrosion.  It  has  the  .advantage' of  being  inexpensive,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  description  of  fittings.  Manufactured  by  the  pa- 
tentees, T.  LAM  BERT  and  SON,  at  their  Gas  and  Steam  Apparatus 
and  Metal  Pipe  Works,  30,  New-cut,  near  the  Blackfriars-road. 


Builders  and  ironmongers  are 

requested,  when  writing  for  JEN  NINO’S  SHOP  SHUTTER 
SHOE  AN1>  FASTENER,  to  send  the  finished  thickness  of  the 
Shutter,  aud  also  at  which  end  of  the  front  thev  commence  putting 
up  the  Shutters  (RIGHT  OR  LEFT),  as  they  face  the  front. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  Shutter 
Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  arc  a trouble  to  put  up  and 
take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down.  J ENNINGS'S  REGIS- 
TERED SHOP  SHUTTER  FASTENER  supersedes  the  destruc- 
tive Bar,  nnd  answers  the  purpose  also  of  a shutter  shoe.  The  shoes 
and  fasteners  being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the 
comer  of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  liave  been  secured  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency  may  bo  ob- 
tained from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing  eight  shutters, 
secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  aud  secured  for  40s.  A liberal 
discount  allowed  to  Builders,  Ironmongers,  nnd  Painters,  who  in- 
troduce it  to  the  notice  of  persons  whose  shops  thev  decorate.—  To 
be  had  of  the  Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blnckfriars-road, 
or  of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


T 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  aud  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satisfaction 
confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security  and  durability, 
the  edges  being  sheathed  with  .Iron.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  with 
the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of  machinery.  Their 
superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  consists  in  their  great 
strength  and  stiffness,  being  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  be  strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer. 
Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron 
shutters  can  have  it  removed,  nnd  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  iu 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without  ma- 
chinery, thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil 


Revolving  safety  shutters, 

WITH  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON  LATHS. 

PATENT  CORRUGATED  WINDOW  BLINDS,  &c. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  nnd  Blind-makers  is  re- 
quested  to  the  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  above 
articles,  and  inspection  i mated  at  the  manufactory.  The  great 
importance  of  strength  nnd  stiffness  in  the  laths  of  REVOLVING 
IRON  SHUTTERS,  in  affording  increased  security  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  patent 
convex  laths  are  12  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths,  to 
insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  patentee  invites  attention  to  his  greatly  improved  gear- 
ing. for  raising  and  lowering  his  pateut  shutters,  which,  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw  (worm  and  wheel)  cannot, 
even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  nan  down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  ratchet-wheel ; and  is  at  once  simple  and 
thoroughly  eflectivc,  aud  is  SAFER  and  MORE  DURABLE 
than  any  plan  yet  adopted  for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering 
hi*  Patent  Revolving  Shutters  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE hi  use.  These  shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  abovo 
or  below  the  window  or  door)  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the 
greatly  increased  strength  of  the  convex  laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable.  THE  PATENTEE  IS  THE  SOLE  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  CONVEX 
IRON  LATHS.  Engravings  and  prospectuses  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. IMPROVED  DRAWN  METALLIC  SASH  BARS, 
ASTRIGALS.  MOULDINGS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  &c. 
—Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  JOHN  HARCOURT  QUINCEY, 
115,  Old-street,  London. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict  found  in 
favour  of  the  Patentees,  inthe  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  action 
tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Court  has  granted  a 
perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all  infringements  of  this 
Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are  hereby  cautioned  against  in- 
fringing the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and  BUNNETT 
AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUTTERS  ARE  THE 
CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  BEST.  They  are  made  Math 
convex  laths,  if  required.  Tho  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising 
and  lowering  revolving  iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is 
the  only  safe  and  durable  mode  of  enecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have  now  been 
put'  up,  without  ft  single  complaint  of  their  want  of  strength  or 
security ; and  nine  years’ practical  experience  (during  which  they 
have  adopted  every  real  improvement)  enables  the  Patentees  to 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others.  They  will  guarantee  all 
Shutters  put  up  by  them  to  keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
«ny  with  thin  convex  laths. 

B.  aud  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS 


the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the  same  prices  as  other 
makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being  fitted  with  their  patent  raising 
gear,  and  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be 


safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULDINGS,  &c„  IN 
BRASS,  COPPER. OR  ZINC,  FOR  SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc 
Saslies,  Plain  or  Ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved,  Moulded, 
Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  nnd  Internal  Brass  Fittings  of 
all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  aud  workmanship,  and  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  house.  Contracts  taken  in  Toivn  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at  Deptford, 
Kent 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting-ma- 
chines on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders'  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


#»  ®tr  . Kojal 

{Oaicstp's  ■ . iLctifrs  patent 

I L K I N S ’ S “8 1 L E X T”  W A T ER- 
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silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and  the  si  . . _ 
may  bo  fixed  in  any  convenient  place  in  tho  House,  without  com- 
municating the  sound  of  a Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
Apartments,  while  it  retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary 
Closets,  it  does  away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c., 
which  cause  much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable. 
Tli e want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  nnd  Office 
Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  he  derived  from 
one  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Mnohinery  and  supply  of 
M ater,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render  unnecessary  any  length- 
ened comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between  the  floor  of 
the  room  nnd  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  easy 
to  remove  an.v  noisy  Closet  nnd  fix  the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place, 
without  interfering  without  the  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded 
between  tho  floor  and  ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” 
Closet  is  also  clean,  and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  fixed  in  any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fix- 
ing a pipe  down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning 
the  least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26,  Gower-place, 
University  College,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

|»:  XJL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 
p O und  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts,  planed  to  a parallel 
3 width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick. 

E*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS,  SASH 
< SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard,  Wil  ton-road,  Pimlico 
(late  C.  .Moore  and  Soul,  and  Great  Smitk-9treet,  Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH  WAKK-BRI  DOE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE,  at  Old- 
Baree- Wlmrf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriars,  a large,  very  gene- 
ral and  well-seasoned  stock  of  ollkindsofPreparedFloorand  Match 
Boarding  placed  to  a parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  lit  for  im- 
mediate use  ; also  a great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings, 
very  accurately  finished.  , 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers,  con- 
fidently presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such  terms  as 
will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Ac. 


ril  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.),  late  S. 

I • Dare,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Uormond- 
sey  New  Road,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Anns.  SEASONED  FLOOR- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING  FIT  Full  IMMEDIATE  USE,  and 
MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery.  Cut  Deals  and  Scantling  of 
every  dimension,  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Rosewood,  Wainscot,  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  Ac.,  in  planks,  boards,  veneers,  and  logs  ; Pantile,  Oak. 
and  Fir  Laths:  Wheelwrights’  Goods.  All  sawn  and  prepared 
goods  delivered  free  of  expense  (except  timber).  Salving  charged  at 
mill  prices.  Y ery  extensive  Drying  Sheds. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  and  carted  homo  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

GiUingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  AND  DEAL  SAWING  AND  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgo- 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 


is  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery  a trial, 
tnat  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boardB,  matched  linings, 
skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  mate- 


rial are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  growing  and  tongue- 
jng  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows  the  edge, 
removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board  comes  oil  with  a perfect 
surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in 
order  to  plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither 
builders  nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but 
that  of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public  for 
a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assi- 
duous att  ntion  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a conti- 
nuance of  their  support. 


DRUCE'S,  No.  2 WIIARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea, 

1^0  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Peol3,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other  goods, 
in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromptou,  Fulham,  Kensington,  Ac.  Ac., 
will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage,  Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by 
applying  ns  above.  A weigh-bridge  and  dravvdock. — N.B.  Depot 
for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PFOUCARD  and  W.  TUCKWELL, 

• Caen  Stone  Importers,  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Sculptors, 
Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  a large  stock  of  superior  dry 
seasoned  Caen  Stone  on  their  Wharf  /imported  July  last),  exclu- 
sively from  their  quarries,  at  Allemsgnc,  which,  for  present  uses,  is 
superior  to  any  now  imported.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  TUCK- 
WELL. at  the  Wharf,  and  at  theoffiees  of  Mr.  R.A.  WITHALL, 
Surveyor,  so,  Cheapsido,  where  any  information  and  samples  may 
bo  obtained.  , 

Caen  Stone  shipped  direot  to  any  port  by  Monsieur  Foucard.at 
Caen. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHEUHITUE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg-  to  inform 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  have 
removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of  tlicir  Caen 
Stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises,  where  a large 
Stuck  will  lie  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals  from  their 
quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the  wharf,  and  further 
■particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  GEORGE  GATES,  18,  South- 
wurk-square.  Borough,  London. 

Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port 
The  Waterman  Steamboats  call  at  Lnvcudcr-picr,  adjoining 
Caen  Wharf 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others,  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  even,-  other 
branch  of  Stone-work,  Ac.,  are  executed  at  the  oheapest  possible  rate, 
and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  enabling 
ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult  TRACERY  for 
CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the  PROVINCES,  executed 
under  tlicir  immediate  inspection  in  TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of  Stone 
in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or  cut  to  sizes 
from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or  fixed,  avoiding  either 
waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimnoy-pieces from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual  extensive 

unit  FONTS 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

The  architectural  carving 

COMPANY  (Irvine's  Patent),  beg  to  inform  Builders,  that 
they  are  now  manufacturing  beautifully  ornamented  chimney 
pieces  in  stone  nnd  marble,  from  one  pound  and  upwards.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  at  their  works  in  EecLea ton-place,  Pimlico,  leading 
put  of  Ebury-strccL  Gothio  windows  and  mouldings  executed  to 
any  pattern,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. — The  unrivalled 

perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  Patent  process  of  Carv- 
ing, enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the  public,  nt  an  extremely 
reduced  prioc,  every  possible  variety  of  Carved  Wood  for  external 
and  internal  enrichments-  thus  suLstitutmg  the  genuine  material 
for  those  numerous  imitations  which  have  invariably  been  found 
fragile  or  unsatisfactory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied,  adapted 
for  Church'  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Picture  Frames, 
Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Wood  Caning  Offices,  444,  West  Strand,  or  at  the  Works,  Ranclagh- 
road,  Tliames-bank. 


LATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER, CHARLES  MACINTOSH  and  Co.,  Manchester, 

PATENTEES  and  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  The  distin- 
guishing properties  of  the  PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 
RUBBER  are— its  uniform  elasticity  in  various  temperatures;  it 
does  not  become  hard  by  exposure  hi  cold.  1 1 is  of  greater  strength 
and  less  liable  to  injury  from  heat  than  native  Caoutohouc.  It  is 
insoluble  in  essential  oils.  It  resists  the  effects  of  oil  and  groaso  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Vulcanized  India-Rubber  has  been  successfully  used  for 
Washers  for  Joints  in  Water,  Gas,  and  Steam  Pipes,  and  for  the 
Flap  and  Foot  Valves,  Ac.,  of  Steam  Engines  ; and  it  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage  in  the  joints  of  iron  gutters,  and  in  the 
grooves  of  flooring  hoards. 

The  VULCANIZED  RUBBER  is  sold  in  sheets  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  one  inch  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  blocks 
of  any  size  or  figure. 


s 


OCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

• PRESIDENT. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

1.  PREMIUMS  for  Works  of  Merit  in  DECORATIVE  ART 
and  MANUFACTURES  to  he  delivered  on  or  before  the  6th  of 
May,  1847.— A List  of  the  subjects  for  which  Premiums  amounting 
to  HOD  Guineas,  with  40  Medals,  are  offered,  will  be  sent  by  Post  to 
all  persons  who  furnish  their  Names  to  the  Society's  House,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London. 

2.  An  EXHIBITION  of  Select  Specimens  of  RECENT 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Society's  House.  Cards  of  free  admission  may  bo  obtained  from 
Members,  .or  the  Secretary. 

3.  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  to  be  formed 
by  public  voluntary  contribution.  Details  of  this  plan  may  be  had 
on  application  as  above  directed.  The  EXHIBITION  OF  PIC- 
TURES in  aid  of  this  object  will  take  place  in  J use. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Bs  ftcr  jflalcstp’s 


Kojial  JLflfcrs  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• os  or 'Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING  HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  Ac. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  IIeh  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East-India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whoso  great  national  shows 
it  has  Leon  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; also  used  for  under  slates  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanovcr-squarc. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a non-conductor  oflieat 

. m.  „ i * . iy  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples, 

the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them  of  seven  years'  experience,  from 


Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  Ac.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  wh 
fully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACT* 
lengths  best  suited  t 
Britain  where  the 
LONDON. 

Hoofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the 
: Hall,  and ...  — — >v-  - 


Yoners,  o,e. , is  also  uuuniuiciuxeu,  u>  \wikii  .imohi,  ui  uuuuo  pci  oom,  ju  i nt i is  tiiccveu.  i lie  i A/r.  lilt  i csjitue- 

:nd  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in 
to  their  roofs.  They  are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great 
; above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  nnd  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB'S-BUILDiNGS,  BUN IlILL-ROW, 


minster  H 


d other  buildings  al 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

With  Trap  in  Ono  or  Two  Pieces. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY', 
IIIGH-STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in  superior 
GLAZED  STONE  WARE, 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and 
are  recommended,  in  preference  to  iron,  on 
account  of  their 

CLEANLINESS  AND  CHEAPNESS. 


T 


HOMAS  MILLINGTON’S  present  TARIFF  of  GLASS,  COLOURS,  and  PAINTS. 

87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET,  WITHOUT. 


.P24dft 
. 3d. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Foreign  Sheet,  in  100  feet  Boxes  . 

Do.  do.  Super  200  „ „ 

Crown  Squares,  100  feet  Boxes  :— 

10  in.  by  8 in.  and  0 in.  by  7 in. 

8 in.  by  8 in.  and  7 in.  by  5 in.  . . 2d. 

64  in.  by  44  in.  and  6 in.  by  4 in.  . . ljd. 

6 in.  by  3 in.  and  under Id. 

Crates  of  Crown  Window  Glass  lower 
tlian  any  other  house. 

COLOURED  GLASS  FROM 
BOHEMIA, 

of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  Is.  6d.  per  foot 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVED  ROSETTES, 
6d.  per  Inch  ; 

A ROSETTE,  4 in.  square,  2s. 

T.  M.  has  a splendid  engraving  on  glass 
of  the 

NEW  BOURSE  AT  HAMBURG, 
and  will  shortly  have  completed  the 

LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
and  engravings  to  any  design  on  glass. 

Best  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  superior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  nearly  equal  to  Plate,  in  100  feet 
case,  8d.  per  foot 


VARNISH. 

CImp.  GaL 
ies  of  8. 

Carnage*  - 20 

This  Varnish  will  nut  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  will  preserve  its 
brilliancy  for  years.— Dries  in  about  ten 
hours. 

Super  Copal  Varnish  *0 

A fine  pale  Varnish  for  the  lighter 
imitation  woods.— Dries  in  about  eight 
hours. 

Super  Carriage  Varnish  . 1J 

Very  durable,  and  well  adapted  for 
Coaohmakers,  except  for  light  bodies.— 
Elastic  Oak,  Wainscot,  or  Mahogany 
Vai  ' ' 


Paper  or  Crystal,  quite  transparent  10 

Gold  Size  for  Gilders  ) 

Also  as  a dryer  m ground  Colours.  .-10 
which  much  improves  their  appearance  J ^ 

A agplen  jid  Jet  Black,’ for  Coach- 
builders'  use. 

Brunswick  Black  • 0 

A Black  Varnish  for  Iron-work, 

Stoves,  iie.— It  dries  immediately 0 

Furniture  Varnish  for  Japanncrs — 14 
Dries  in  two  hours. 

White  Hard  Spirit  Varnish,  for  Cabi- 
net Work  20 


Brown  Hard  ditto,  for  dork  Woods  . . 
Rather  longer  drying  than  the  above. 
Mastic  Varnish,  pole,  for  Pictures.. . . 

Turpentine  Varnish 

Freuon  Polish  

Naphtha 

Patent  Liquid  Wood  Knotting  


24  inch  Lift  Pump  oi 


4 do.  do 6 10  0 

Well  Pumps  on  Square  Tails,  with  Iron 
Bow,  equally  low. 


Ball,  Lever,  and  Copper  Wire  ..  l 10  0 

Blue  Basin,  extra o 4 0 

Ditto,  with  Sunk  Handle,  extra  ..046 
Spring  Valve  Closet,  on  Brahma's 

principle,  complete 3 10  0 

Beer  Machines,  from  one  to  six  mo- 
tions, in  handsome  cases. 

Strong  Gun-Metal  Steam  Cocks,  with  Unions, 
and  every  article  in  the  Trade  made  to 


PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

Best  White  Lead,  27s.;  Seconds,  23s 
Thirds,  23s. 

Milled  Sheet  Lead  and  Lead  Pipe,  20s. 
Linseed  Oil,  2s.  4d.  per  gallon ; Turpeu 
tine,  4s.  per  gallon  ; Boiled  Oil,  2s.  lOd.  per 

: nib'll. 

Brunswick  n«d  Navy  Greens,  Croracs, 
Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  Patent  Dryers. 

Best  Town  Glue,  40s.  per  cwt. 

Brushes,  and  Plumbers  and  Glaziers’ 
Tools.  Patent  Diamonds,  12s,  each,  war- 


THE  PAN  K LI  BAN  O N IKON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.  53,  BAKER  STREET,  PORT, MAN-SQUARE. 

Architects, 

BUILDERS,  AND 
Others,  about  to  supply 
STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
APPENDAGES,  will  find 
at  this  Establishment  the 
most  unique  and  elegant  as- 
sortment of  Stove-G  KATES, 
Feeders,  and  Firk-Iroxs, 
ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at 
prices  considerably  below 
the  usual  charges.  The  Pro- 
prietors at  the  same  time  beg 
to  invite  attention  to  their 
extensive  stock  of  Furxisu- 
INO  Ikon.momgkhy,  Tinned 
Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cook- 
ing Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish 
Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Ta- 
ble Cutlery,  nnd  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and 
German  Silver  Wares,  em- 
bracing every  article  suitable 
for  the  table,  comprising 
Dish  and  Plate  Covers,  Li- 
quor Frames,  Epergncs,  &c. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Proprietors,  of  affixing  the 
price  to  each  article  for  cash, 
enables  all  purchasers  to 
have  tlfC  same  advantage. 
Thu  Patent  Thermic  Stove 
'ailv  operation.  Also, 
GUNDY’S 
IMPROVED 
HOT-AIR  STOVES, 
for  heating  and  ventilating 
rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS£nnd  COMPANY,  68,  BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE,  LONDON. 


V 


CONTRACTS. 

OUT  OF 


VlECHAKICrfesTITOT 

before  X 


T6" 

„(  tha  .C'e'T^imtiou  "I'fE wS^tib" 

m r n?  r’nmniittee  of  the  Parish  of  W ai  oh  am , 

ress^-jiss 

Vlar^hTnrtn^it? post-paid^  adSre^ed  to  W.  H.  MANN,  Secretary,  to 
the  Church  Building  Committee,  Wamham  Sussex. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

HE  Committee  appointed  for  erecting-  a 
New  Church  in  the  district  of  St  Luke  Leek,  Staffordshire, 
eady  to  receive  TENDERS  from  Builders  ' 


the  builder. 

rrO  BETDI8POSED' OFtomXtely,  a 

BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  OF  FIRST  CHARACTER. 

MR  II.  BIER’S  lias  been  instructed  to  cus- 

noseof  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a BUILDER*  BUM- 
NESS  oF FIRST-RATE  coK 

Soif °rr^Sred  for^ood^iB,  but  merely  that  the  Stock  and 
r'?vt,,res  1 e t d;eu  at  a Valuation.  Any  person  wishing  to  enter 
into  a husiucM  of  nn^d^nj' ^“i^^Su^^mand  aSpTtaJ 

,u  al,Puca{{ienhoucsof0ae  ajjd  Three.  Written  ap- 


occurrence, 
of  from  1,5001.  tc 
lie  obtained  on  applicati 
Golden-square,  hetw 
plications  cannot  be 


warded  to  the  Rev.  B.  PIDCJ>'  - - 


jr  before  Friday,  the  26tii  of 

for  the  due  performance  of  the  works. 

Leek,  March  2nd,  1847. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  BRICK  LAVE  VS , AND  OT  H ERS 
COURT  OF  SEAYERb,  TOA\  ER  IIAMLF.l S. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’  (exclud- 
Saint  Kattuirine’s  and  Blackwall  Marsh  i,  at  their  meeting  to 
Widen WEDNESDAY,  the  loth  day  of  March,  at  Three  oclc 


be  held 

in  the  afternoon  preen 
Alic-strect,  Goodman’s 
(sealed  up)  from  any  persons 


„t  the  Office  of  Sewers,  No.  15. 
Vfields,  will  be  ready  to  receive  lenders 

persons  or  person  willing  to  enter  into  eon- 

r5"M  or  th.rrabout.,  J..1  .ta,  ...  I.jmV  l.-Bro.  . 

houm  of  Eleven  and  Three  o’clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be  ro- 
il Sred° for  ranch  oftl  i e said  works  respectively.  The  contractor  will 
b!f required  to  sign  provisional  agreements  to  secure  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  said  contracts,  and  to  give  the  nam^  and.  addiess^of 
two  sureties  to  become  bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  loi  till  due  per- 
formancc  of  the  said  works.  The  expense  ol  the  deeds  wiU  be  borne 


Tender  will 

meeting,  uor  in  any  other  form  than 
missioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering, 

thorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  ‘ """ 

,lri,  » d.,  »lM^. aWimAM  UNWIN,  Clerk  to  the 
Commissioners.  . 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  tue 
Lowest  Tender.  


('N  AS  TAR.— The  Phcenix  .Gas  Light 

X Coke  Company  are  ready  t< 


The 


d 

,,  .VWV..W  TENDERS  for  the  Tar 
the  next  year  at  their  Bankside  and  Greenwich  sta- 
te be  delivered  into  the  purchaser’s  tank-barges 
••  " **.i  the  Thames,  and  to  he 


SAKSS  BY  AUCTION. 

STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK. 

MR  II.  131  ERS  lias  received  the  directions 

„V  nUCT  ION,  on  present  PREMISES,  they,  being 

),  South  Wharf  Road.  Inis  very 


Granite  Giro  auu  ouui  nwun.  1 

eood  condition,  a small  quantity  of  Sienna  and  other 
Powerful  Stone  Truck  with  Patent  Boxes,  capable  of 
Carrying Ten  Tons,  and  many  useful  articles.- Catalogues  when 

Sffi” Wk  «»*  to-  *»7V m >Jt£ 


im  sjk  Its 

, the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  APPROVED  HIRES  at 
md  Four  Months.— 13,  Droad-street,  Golden-square, 


M 


TUXIrS,  aao  . . 

R.  BRAY,  Jun.,  has  received  mstruc- 


Hlffh  Hol’born,  on  Thursday,  March'll,  at  12,  an  entire  new 
STOCK  composing  upwards  of  3,700  Pieces  of  paperliaugings  of 
excellent  workmanship  and.  modern  feign, 

.lining  parlour,  bed-room,  staircase,  and  other  papers,  in  rich  crim- 
son hocta  embossed  satins,  Morpeth,  Elizabethan,  scagho  Mid 
other  marbles.  The  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  trade  and  pn rate 
buyers.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 
catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms. 


In  a few  days  will  be  published 

rjv  1 1 E ANCIENT  WORLD;  or  Pictu- 

JL  resque  Sketches  of  Creation.  By  1).  T.  ANSTED,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  &C-, 
&c  Post  8 vo.  with  118  illustrations,  12s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Patcmostcr-row. 


LAND-SURVEYING,  MENSURATION,  LEVELLING. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  in  8vo.,  with  100  Woodcuts,  12  Plates,  and  an 
Engraved  Field-Book,  price  12a  cloth, 

A COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRAC- 

TICA  L LAN  I)  SURVEYING.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  With  250  Practical  Examples.  By  A.  NESBIT. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION. 
With  700  Practical  Examples,  and  a New  Treatise  on  Levelling. 
12m o.  Woodcuts,  6s.— KEY,  5s.  _ „ 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Part  I.  5s.— 
K 'PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Part  II.  7s.  6d. 
^INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING, 

^London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

Architectural  illustrations 

of  SKELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE  ; forming  a com- 
plete set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edifice,  carefully 
made  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  drawn  in  outline  upon 
stone  or  zinc  ; accompanied,  also,  by  general  views  m tinted  litho- 
graph r.  and  a brief  descriptive  account  of  the  building. 

By  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect 
Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  backs, 
gilt  edge,  21a  ; Plain  Copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  186,  FleetrStrect 


TO  COACHMAKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

MESSRS.  LESLIE  and  SON  beg  to  an- 

nounce  that  they  have  received  instructions  to  dispose  of  the 
Valuable  Lease  of  No.  56,  South  Audley  Street,  on  AV  ednesday,  10th 
March,  at  1,  by  order  of.tho  proprietor,  who  is  retiring  from  busi- 
ness The  premises  comprise  an  extensive  Coach  Manufactory, 
having  long  frontages  in  South  Audley  Street  and  Mount  Street, 
with  large  workshops,  lufts.  open  yards,  4c.  extending  to  Reeves 
Mews;  also  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  in  South  Audley  Street 
They  are  held  under  a Lease,  of  which  12  years  are  uncxpircd.at  the 
very  low  rent  (for  premises  of  such  extent  an.l  situation)  of  4S01  May 
be  viewed,  and  particulars  hod  upon  the  premises  of  Mrasra.  HAR- 
RISON, Solicitors,  IP,  Bedford  Row  : and  of  Messrs.  LESLIE  and 
SON,  Auctioneers,  45,  Margaret  Place,  Cavendish  Square. 


>e  ob- 
g the 
---  ape- 

.......  ...  stock  at 

..... to  themselves  the  right  of 

K ao.uuu  IHUXIUB  vw.v.  parties.  The  Tender  to  state  the 
price  per  butt  of  108  gallons,  and  to  be  marked  with  the  words  Tar 
Tender,”  in  the  comer,  and  to  be  dehvered  at  their  office,  at  Bank- 
side.  on  or  before  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  March 
■;i,  Bankside,  :u  d Mm  .-I..  I - > 1 1 A ) ! I . i->  I'l,  I BURN  ■ i—cv. 


jeeted  to.  in  case  of  (need,  by  the  lighterman  before  quitt' 
wharf  The  purchasers  to  enter  info  Ian  agreement,,  undi 

nalty,  not  to  allow  more  than  5,000  gallons  to  remain  

any  one  time  ; nnd  the  Company  — - 
selling  20.000  galli  - •'  


BUILDING  GROUND.— BROOK  GREEN,  HAMMERSMITH, 

riio  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  by  the  VVor- 

X shipful  Company  of  Girdlers,  an  eligible  site  for  building 

consisting  of  about  Three  Acres  of  Ground  at  the  above  place.  A 

plan  for  frying  out  the  ground,  and  an  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
houses  to  be  erected  thereon,  may  be  inspected,  and  further,  parti- 
culars obtained  at  E.  AVOODTHORPE’S,  Esq.,  30,  Jewin-strect. 
and  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Company,  Girdlers’ Hall,  30, 
Basingli all-street.  Scaled  Tenders  for  renting  the  ground  to  be 
scut  to  tlie  Company’s  Hall  previously  to  the  18th  of  March. 


KKNNINGTON  -ROAD,  opposite  AV'nleot  - place,  LAMBETH.— 
"aluable  Leasehold  Estate,  desirable  for  Occupation  or  Invcst- 
lcnt— Bv  , _ 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  at  Garraway  s Coffee- 
house, on  FRIDAY,  Mareli  12th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  a veri- 
neat  genteel  RESIDENCE  of  Five  Stories,  and  containing  I en 
commodious  Living  Rooms,  besides  other  convemencies ; having  a 
is  fore-court,  and  decp-wnlled  garden,  with  an  outlet  m the 

j hand),  being  No.  19,  East-place,  a fane  open  situation,  where 

the  road  and  footways  are  particularly  wide,  forming  one  ot  a liand- 
aud  well-occupied  row  of  houses  facing  the  east.  The  premises 
....  .n  good  order,  awl  arc  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  30  years 
from  Midsummer  last,  at  a ground-yen t oi -1/.  6s.  Sd.  per  annum. 
May  be  viewed  six  days  before  the  sale  l>y  application  at  the  pre- 
lises,  where  particulars  be  had;  also  of  <_  1 1 A M,l-,S  jmikk, 
s„  Solicitor,  No.  5,  BlcRisbury-squnrc,  at  Garraway  s Coflee- 
ousc.  Change-alley:  at  thdA^rtiohoke  Inn,  Newingtou-causeway, 
aud  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! '.!  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION 
WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in  this 

most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  SURROUNDING  BEAUTIFUL  NEIGH- 
B OURHOOD,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the 
Monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near 
the  metropolis,  aud  greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable 
resorts  aud  promenades  of  tl  ‘ '’’:i  1 r-  ~ 

Oculars  ana  plans,  apply  I 
Regent's- villas.  Avenue-road, 


s,  loose  boards,  stocks  of  cc — 

■••■■•■•s  converted  stuff;  a good  asso 
The  implements  e: 


To  Engineers,  Boat  Builders,  aud  Others,  requiring  extensive 
AVater-side  Premises  a few  miles  from  Loudon. 

"M-IE  LEASE  TO  BE  SOLD  of  a Capital 

AVhnrf  w ith  123  feet  AA’ater  Frontage  by  a depth  of  211  feet, 
iters’  shops,  foundry 


i,  King- 


rjU] 


which  is  erected  engineers'  and  carpenters'  i 


TOOTING,  SURREY’.— Timber  Merchants  nnd  Builders’ Stock  in 
Trade,  the  property  of  Messrs.  HICKS,  relinquishing  business  at 
that  place.— By 

MESSRS.  BLAKE,  on  the  Premises,  on 

AVE  DNESDAY,  March  inth,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven 
for  Twelve  o’clock,  the  Stock  in  Trade.  Implements,  &c„  of  the  above 
old-established  Firm,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  and  other  round  tun- 
• er,  oak  plank,  scantling,  and  fence  stuff’,  fir  timber  aud  quarteri  ng, 
..■hole  deals,  sawn  deals  yario 
and  the  usual  variety  of  carp 

,t  of  nails,  and  carpenter's  ironmongery.  ■ 

;e  timber  carriages,  trucks,  chains,  carts,  harness,  capital  sear- 
folding, ladders,  gin  poles,  jacks,  and  timber  gear ; work-benches, 
bricklayers’  utensils  aud  building  materials  of  every  description  ; 

' stone  landings,  some  marble  chimney-pieces,  a pair  of  hanu- 

wrought-iron  gates  and  piers,  suitable  for  a church  or  lodge- 
entrance  ; a large  well-constructed  Barn  Building,  a compact 
Granary  on  piers,  aud  several  tiled  Sheds;  iron  hurdles,  nek  and 
stump  of  meadow  hay,  Ac.  4c.— May  lie  viewed  three  days  prior  to 
the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises;  at  the  Castle  Inn, 
Tooting ; Plough,  Olapliam  ; Spread  Eagle,  Wandsworth  ; Bells, 
Putney  ; Griffin,  Kingston  ; Spread  Eagle,  Epsom  ; Greyhound, 
Sutton  ; Red  Lion,  Dorking;  AVhite  Hart,  Itcigatc ; Greyhound, 
Streatham  ; Messrs.  HICKS,  30,  N icholas-lane.  Lombard-street,  and 
Stuugnte ; at  Garrawav’s  ; the  Artichoke  Inn,  Newington-causcway, 
' of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


CANTON  UNION.— TO  BUILDERS.  |IRONFOUNDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  from  3 to  400  feet  of  CAST 

X IRON  PIPING,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  BOILER, 
FURNACE,  aud  the  complete  fittings  of  an  Apparatus  for  heating 
a large  building,  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  whole  are  in  excclle 
repair,  having  been  erected  at  a large  outlay  but  a few  years  sim 
May  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  Governor  of  the  AVorkhouse 
Caxton,  any  day  from  10  to  4.  Parties  who  may  be  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing, are  requested  to  send  in  their  Tenders,  sealed,  addressed  to 
the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.— By  order  of  the  Board,  HENRY 
. -Reunion. 
t,  18-i7. 


ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENT  NEAR  THE  INTENDED  NEW 
PARK,  BATTERSEA. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Contract,  a ca 

pitally  built,  well-arranged  House,  with  building  ground  at 
taehed.  It  is  at  present  occupied  as  an  ale  and  beer-house,  and  it 
is  well  calculated  for  that  or  any  other  business  requiring  promi- 
nency of  situation,  or  for  a private  dwelling.  The  great  improve- 
ments that  are  taking  place  in  the  vicinity-  will  shortly  ins 
vast  increase  of  value  to  this  property,  held  on  a long  lease,  at  _ 
Cr.0,u.'.‘:'-.r.e.1''-..  Tor  Particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs. 
L1A  ERMORE  ami  BERRY,  estate  and  housc-aecnts,  1,  Sloauc- 
Street.  Kmghtshndge,  and  :i2,  Ueaufort-street,  Chelsea. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  Sc.—  HAM  M i DDLE.-l'.X. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  TENDER,  Fifty  Oak 

Trees  and  Five  Elms,  with  their  Lop,  Top,  and  Bark,  now 
standing  m the  Boundary  Hedges  of  Two  Fields  abutting  on 
Hampton  Lanes,  to  be  felled  and  the  stools  grubbed  up  by  tlie  pur- 
chaser; also  Eighteen  Logs  now  felled.— are  well  adapted  fur  posts 
Rails,  aud  Fencing.— For  view,  &c„  apply  to  Messrs.  LAWRENCE 
Lion  Inn,  Hampton. 

TO  SCULPTORS  AND  MASONsT 

Business  to  be  disposed  of. 

An  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  above  line 
now  offered  in  a Country  Town,  about  160  miles  from  Londoi 
situation  good,  neighbourhood  large,  respectable  and  increasiu 
The  concern  may  be  greatly  extended,  and  a persevering  man 
business  cannot  fail  of  success.  Stock  and  fixtures  about  50" I — 
Address  A.  B.  u,  Churoh-strect,  Hackney. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  ofall  kinds 
of  Artificers’  AVork  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.  Revised  and  corrected  by  New  Calculations 
unon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an 
architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring 
surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Roy  al8vo.,  price  8 s.,  neat)  y bound.  „ p K y N 
Eondon  : published  by  1 . BELLA , Patcmostcr-row , SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


BUILDERS’  PRICES,  CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT 
This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

/CROSBY'S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK. 

vy  for  1847.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the  present  prices 

allowed  bv  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the  alterations  ana  addi- 
tions in  this  new  edition  will  be  found  to  be  most  important,  in- 
cluding the  New  Building  Act,  a new  Plate,  shewing  the  Sections  of 
AValls  for  Dwelling-houses,  AYareliouses,  &c.,  also  a complete  List  oi 

SurLondon : sold  by  AYM.  JOY,  44,  Patcmoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

J ust  published,  price  7s.  6(L 

4 SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

J\.  SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and  Italian 
Styles.  Bv  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON, 

Papier  Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Ratlibone-place,  London 
G J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  in 
general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments,  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art.  and  with  the  strictest  integrity  to  the  beau- 
tiful characteristics  of  each  period.  The  quality  of  their  works  they 
trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize 
for  now  near  half  a centurv.  Advancing  with  the  times,  their  ex- 
tended operations  and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  slate 
a scale  of  charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of 

d%eSgns  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos.  1 and  2 of 
their  goods,  suitable  for  Uic  upholsterer  and  gilder, are  ready  for  sale. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

VHE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 


Price 


W 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS.— Near  .Rocliford,  Essex, 
too  Elm  Trees.  120  ditto  pollards,  40  Ash  Trees,  lot  of  Elm  and 
Ash  Spears,  &c.,  to  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by 

H.  JACKSON,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 

. . nesday  next,  March  !)th  and  10th.  At  Prittlewell  (by 
order  of  D.  R . Scrattou,  Esq.,  the  proprietor),  372  elm  trees,  15  ditto 
pollards,  34  ash  trees,  lot  of  spears,  now  lying  mi  the  Pnory  and 
"oleinau’s  farm,  within  1 J mile  of  Southend,  where  the  same  may 
e shipped.  At  Great  Stanbridge  100  elm  trees.  100  pollards,  now 
ring  at  Hampton  Bancs  Farm.  Also  (by  order  of  M.  Comport, 
’.sq.,  the  proprietor!,  104  elm  trees,  20  spears,  OoO  faggots,  scrub 
ood,  &c..  lately  felled  on  Finch’s  Farm,  and  lying  in  a meadow  on 
tho  adjoining  farm,  called  Barton  Hall.  There  is  a wharf  on  the 
i.  where  the  same  may  he  shipped.  Also  6 elms  and  1 pollard, 

the  Oak  Inn,  and  13  elms  on  Barber  s Farm,  in  tlie  parish  of 

Cunewdon.  The  timber  may  be  viewed  till  the  sale,  and  will  be 
sold  without  regard  to  admeasurement.  The  Company  are  re- 
quested to  meet  on  the  first  day  at  the  Oak  Inn,  Great  Stombridge  ; 
on  the  second  day  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Prittlewell,  at  11  for  12 
o’clock.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  five  days  prior. 

of  H.  FLOAVElt,  Esq.,  Architect,  ” *- 

of  tlie  Auctioneers,  Rocliford,  Esse: 


kHU  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.  — FOR 

O SALE,  a FINE  PORTRAIT  of  this  eminent  architect-F 
terms  and  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  SHEPPARD,  East  Sheen,  near  tl 


nign-suecu,  x • 

Mr.*K  ING,  1,  North -street  nnd  14,  East-street,  Brighton;  Mr. 
PURDAY,  Gould-strcet,  Yavmuuth  ; and  all  respectable  Book- 

scUera-  The  Builder.”  Nov.  7. 1846. 

Till:  BoilDXb’s  Fim  sn.— Under  this  title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has 
nublishcd  a table,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  uscfuL  It  shows  in  one 
fine  thd  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  “battens,  and  timber,  bear  to 
each  other,  from  201  to  451  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  dt  It, 

any  pereon  about  to  build  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest  for 
him  to  buy.  The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  bo  as  to 
fit  the  pocket-book. 

“Hempath’s  Journal,”  Nov.  28th,  1846. 

The  BuildeiCs  Fkiend.-AVc  have  received  a copy  of  a useful 
little  Manual,  under  this  title,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  the  building  business.  It  shews  at  one  new  the  lcla- 
tive  prices  plank,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  bear  to  each  other,  and 
will  save  an  immensity  of  calculation. 

“ Sunday  Times,”  Deo.  fith,  1848.  . .. 

This  is  a very  concise  but  useful  work  ; it  shews  in  one  line  the 
relative  prices  of  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  timber  The  author 
has  certainly  contrived  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.  


CP 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  Fwlio  Plates,  Price  3s.  each  to  Subscribers. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Parts  V.  and  VI.  now  ready,  containing  a De- 
sign for  a Club  House  with  Plans,  Elevations,  aud  Interior  Views. 
Just  Published  in  1 Vol.  ImpL  4to.,  price  25s. 
SKETCHES  for  Cottage  Villas,  Country  Residen- 
ce", and  Parsonage  Houses,  designed  with  special  reference  to  eco- 
noiny  of  outlay  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  with  details  and 
gcuvral  e-timates  by  AVAL  PATTISSON,  Architect. 

ELIZABETHAN  Scrap-Book, containing  an  Orig- 
nal  scries  of  Designs  essentially  useful  to  Upholsterers,  Decorators, 
Uarvers,  and  all  Designers.  Edited  by  J.  D.  HOPKINS,  Esq.,  Ar- 
chitect, price  ais. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  nnd  Cp.  193,  Sttaud. 


ARPENTRY.— It  is  intended  to  Publish 

in  Monthly  Parts,  a most  Comprehensive,  Elementary,  and 
Practical  Work  on  Carpentry  and  ./oinery,  in  all  its  apphnnccs  ; 
Ancient  and  Modem,  Foreign  and  English,  Domestic  and  Eed^ 
riastical ; to  contain  160  Engrairings,  with  a Practically  desenbed 
Text,  aud  to  comprise—  niTinT,„ 

1.  The  well-known  work  of  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  CARPEN- 
TEKS'  NEAV  GUIDE,  being  a complete  Book  of  Liius  tor  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery  ; 84  Plates  with  Additions  aud  Improvements 

t02thSl?PPJ?EMENT  A.— New  Subjects  of  Roofs,  Domes,  Doors, 
Windows,  4c..  of  recent  construction  in  Public  and  Private  Build- 

'^bUl’PLESUINT'^B.— Ancient  Carpentry  of  England,  Speci- 
mens of  Open  Roofs  nnd  Timber  AVork,  Standards,  Staircases, 

^SiIppLeMENT8*?. -Modern  Carpentry  of  England,  France, 
8U^PI^MENTCD^Various  Designs  of  Modem  Verandahs. 

^6  ^SUPPLEMENT  E.— Modem  Fronts  with  Plans  of  the  London 
Club-houses,  Institutions,  Shops  of  Various  Trades,  Protessional 
Places  of  Business  in  Loudon  and  Paris. 

All  will  be  amplified  with  Measured  Details  and  Dimensions  to 
them  The  whole  of  these  numerous  and  valuable  additions  wiU 
be  of 'a  na  ture  to  Instruct  and  Elevate  the  Genius  of  the  London 
and  Country  Carpenter,  by  placing  before  h,'a  6d 

hitherto  have  been  inaccessible,  and  at  a convenient 
each  Part  with  Eight  well-executed  Engravings  and  Text,  and 
Published  Monthly.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  I arts. 

Persons  desirous  of  haying  the  work  direct  ns  pubhshcd.  wiU  he 
pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Editor  and  BuiJlibner, 
JOHN  AVEALE,  59.  High  Holbom.  . Canvassers  and  the  Tradem 
the  Country  who  will  Canvass  their  Counties,  will  be  liberally 
treated  Mrith.-Prospectuses’s  ready  with  the  First  Part.  May  1st, 
and  the  publication  continued  every  month  till  completes 


London;  Printed  by  Charles  Wvman,  of '40,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  1 nnt- 
ing-office  of  J.  & 11.  Cox,  Brothel 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the  Pan... ...  ....  . 

the  same  County;  and  published  l>v  the  said 
at  the  Office  of"  Tin:  Builder,’'  2,  Y ork-street,  Covent-Gardeu,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Ccveut-Garden,  in  the  said  Gounty.- 
Satuxday,  March  0,  1847. 


■ 


